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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

O  gracious  Ood.  we  hear  Your  words 
of  assurance  and  peace,  and  yet  we 
know  the  violence  of  our  world  and 
the  discord  of  the  nations.  Help  us,  O 
God,  by  Your  grace,  to  form  a  bridge 
between  those  in  conflict  that  people 
may  be  reconciled  one  with  another 
and  all  will  know  the  benefits  of  un- 
derstanding and  good  will.  Though  the 
road  to  concord  is  difficult,  yet  may  all 
persevere  for  blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers for  they  shaU  be  called  Your 
own  people.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested. 

S.  144.  An  act  to  ensure  the  continued  ex- 
pansion of  international  market  opportuni- 
ties in  trade,  trade  in  services,  and  invest- 
ment for  khe  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

CAN  THE  PRESIDENT  FORCE  A 
CONSENSUS  ON  CENTRAL 
AMERICA? 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
stakes  in  Central  America  are  very 
high.  Up  to  now,  however,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  not  succeeded  in 
persuading  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  its  policy  in  Central 
America  is  sound.  Its  policy  is  con- 
fused and  incapable  of  producing  any 


sort  of  national  consensus.  However, 
while  some  of  us  are  by  reflex  against 
the  UFG  of  American  power  anywhere, 
most  of  us  will  vigorously  oppose  a 
Communist  takeover  in  El  Salvador, 
Nicaragua,  Honduras,  or  anywhere 
else  in  Central  America. 

So,  therefore,  when  the  President 
addresses  us  Wednesday,  I  hope  he 
will  give  us  the  real  scoop  in  three 
areas. 

First,  what  is  the  true  nature  of  U.S. 
action  to  date  in  that  region— either 
directly  or  indirectljr? 

Second,  I  hope  he  can  paint  an  accu- 
rate picture  of  Soviet  bloc  aid  to  the 
El  Salvador  rebels  through  Nicaragua 
and  Cuba  and  the  nature  of  Nicara- 
guan  cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Third,  I  hope  he  can  describe  a 
policy  which  encourages  Nicaragua  to 
stop  the  seeming  destabilization  of 
their  neighbors  by  entering  negotia- 
tions. 

This  is  not  Vietnam.  But  in  order  to 
win  the  support  he  wants,  the  Presi- 
dent must  explain  clearly  and  forth- 
rightly  what  our  policy  is.  Only  then 
can  we  use  our  power  in  a  responsible 
fashion. 


COMPUTATION  OF  BENEFITS 
FOR  NONCOVERED  EMPLOY- 
MENT 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  which  will 
repeal  the  recently  enacted  provisions 
of  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act; 
section  113  of  H.R.  1900.  This  section 
relates  to  the  computation  of  social  se- 
curity benefits  of  individuals  receiving 
pensions  from  noncovered  employ- 
ment. 

During  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
1900  by  the  House  last  month,  the 
Members  relied  upon  the  House  lead- 
ership and  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  devise  a  bill  in  conference 
which  would  address  the  financial 
problems  facing  the  social  security 


system  effectively  and  fairly.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  our  haste  to  pass  this  con- 
sensus reform  package,  we  approved  a 
provision  in  that  bill  which  drastically 
and  unfairly  changes  the  benefit  com- 
putation formula  for  workers  who  are 
eligible  for  both  social  security  bene- 
fits and  a  pension  from  noncovered 
employment. 

Under  the  current  formula,  benefits 
are  90  percent  of  the  first  $254  of  aver- 
age lifetime  -^monthly  earnings— in- 
dexed for  inflation.  32  percent  of  earn- 
ings from  $254  to  $1,538,  and  15  per- 
cent of  earnings  above  $1,538.  The  new- 
law,  as  contained  in  HJl.  1900,  substi- 
tutes 40  percent  for  90  percent  in  the 
first  category  of  this  formula;  a  50-per- 
cent cut  in  social  security  benefits  for 
persons  who  also  receive  a  pension 
from  noncovered  emplojmaent.  This 
translates  into  an  incredible  reduction 
of  $127  per  month  or  $1,524  per  year 
for  those  fully  affected  in  the  first  cat- 
egory by  this  change  in  the  benefit 
computation  formula. 

The  pretext  for  including  this  new 
benefit  computation  formula  in  H.R. 
1900  was  to  address  the  issue  of  so- 
called  windfall  benefits  received  by 
workers  who  have  spent  most  of  their 
careers  in  noncovered  employment  but 
who  later  have  worked  in  covered  em- 
ployment long  enough  to  qualify  for 
social  security  benefits.  The  term 
"windfall  benefits"  may  conjure  up 
images  of  retirees  who  have  amassed 
small  fortunes  in  social  security  bene- 
fits. The  truth,  however,  is  that  most 
of  these  so-called  windfall  benefici- 
aries are  receiving  relatively  small  av- 
erage monthly  benefits. 

The  report  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  H.R.  1900.  section  113, 
notes  that  "these  so-called  windfalls 
are  not  the  result  of  deliberate  actions 
on  the  part  of  workers  in  noncovered 
employment,  but  rather  are  the  neces- 
sary result  of  the  operation  of  the 
Social  Security  benefit  formula."  Un- 
fortunately, however,  it  is  these  work- 
ers—Federal and  State  public  employ- 
ees; from  teachers  to  local  police  and 
fire  personnel— that  wiU  bear  the 
burden  of  this  new  harsh  benefit  for- 
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mula.  These  individuals  are,  in  reality, 
double  workers,  who  have  paid  for  the 
benefits  of  a  private  pension  and  who 
have  paid  the  full  social  security  pay- 
roll tax  in  good  faith  but  who  now  are 
being  told  that  they  are  only  entitled 
to  one-half  of  their  social  security 
benefits. 

I  strongly  UFge  the  Members  to  join 
me  in  repealing  section  113  of  H.R. 
1900. 


NEW  DEPARTMENT  OP  TRADE 

(Mr.  BONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  ad- 
ministration on  its  proposal  for  a  new 
Department  of  Trade.  It  is  always  a 
bold  and  even  difficult  step  for  any  ad- 
ministration to  propose  reorganization 
of  Federal  programs  and  agencies. 

In  the  other  body.  Senator  Roth  has 
introduced  a  trade  reorganization  bill 
which  is  the  subject  of  hearings  this 
week.  I  have  also  introduced  H.R. 
2632.  a  companion  bill,  and  have  been 
joined  in  cosponsorship  by  our  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Roth),  so 
I  think  we  could  rightfully  call  this 
the  Roth-Bonker-Roth  bill. 

Yesterday  the  press  reported  on  the 
President's  proposal  and  noted  that  it 
excludes  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. I  think  this  is  rather  ironic  in 
that  yesterday  there  was  a  ceremony 
at  the  Department  of  Commerce  re- 
naming the  building  the  Herbert 
Hoover,  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

I  hope  that  the  press  has  not  accu- 
rately reported  that  the  administra- 
tion intends  to  eliminate  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  because  I  think  it 
has  an  important  function  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. In  any  case,  it  is  important 
that  we  develop  a  comprehensive  trade 
policy,  and  I  think  that  we  can  best  ac- 
complish that  end  by  bringing  togeth- 
er the  various  programs  and  agencies 
to  help  develop  a  cohesive  trade  policy 
for  the  1980's. 

Only  the  broad  outlines  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  are  clear  at  this  point; 
namely,  combining  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's International  Trade  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  into  a  Depart- 
ment of  Trade.  What  happens  to  the 
rest  of  the  Commerce  Department 
under  this  plan,  and  other  important 
details,  remain  to  be  settled  within  the 
administration.  Undoubtedly,  the  Con- 
gress will  want  to  review  those  details 
carefully. 

But  the  thrust  of  the  President's  de- 
cision deserves  the  strong  support  of 
the  Congress,  and  I  personally  plan  to 
lend  my  own  support  to  make  this  the 
bipartisan  effort  it  deserves  to  be.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House— and 
particularly    those   members   of   the 


Committee  on  Gtovemment  Oper- 
ations who  will  have  the  responsibility 
of  acting  on  the  President's  plan— to 
reserve  any  doubts  they  may  have 
about  it  and  give  it  a  s}rmpathetic 
review.  The  crisis  we  face  as  a  nation 
in  our  ability  to  compete  in  interna- 
tional markets  is  real.  To  meet  that 
challenge  we  need  the  strongest  possi- 
ble voice  on  behalf  of  trade  in  the 
councils  of  our  own  Government.  A 
Department  of  Trade  will  be  far  more 
able  than  fragmented  trade  agencies 
to  prevail  in  decisions  that  affect  our 
viability  as  a  nation.  The  fact  is  that 
we  need  international  trade  and  can 
no  longer  enjoy  the  benefits  of  full 
employment  without  a  major  share  of 
foreign  markets. 


TIME  IS  RUNNING  OUT  FOR 
REPEAL  OF  WITHHOLDING  ON 
INTEREST  AND  DIVIDENDS 

(Mr.  D' AMOURS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  D' AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  support  the  repeal  of  the 
unwarranted,  unnecessary,  and  bur- 
densome new  scheme  to  withhold 
taxes  on  interest  and  dividends  were 
pleased  with  last  week's  action  by  a  91- 
to-5  vote  in  the  Senate  on  this  issue. 
However,  victory  celebrations  are  very 
premature  and  may  be  counterproduc- 
tive. 

The  stark  reality  is  that  the  trade 
reciprocity  bill  to  which  the  Kasten 
amendment  is  attached  will  not  be 
taken  up  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  is  also  a  reality  that  the  com- 
mittee of  jurisdiction.  Ways  and 
Means,  is  opposed  to  the  repeal  effort. 
There  appears  to  be  no  consensus  on 
that  committee  for  any  specific  action. 
Some  members  want  straight  repeal. 
Some  members  want  repeal  with^new 
taxes  on  banks.  And  some  members 
want  to  pass  the  Senate  compromise 
language. 

The  fact  remains  that  we  are  nm- 
ning  out  of  time.  The  new  %heme  goes 
into  effect  July  1.  The  discharge  peti- 
tion which  I  have  filed  is  by  far  our 
best  hope  to  insure  timely  action  on 
the  issue,  and  I  urge  all  of  those  who 
truly  want  to  stop  this  unwarranted, 
unnecessary,  and  burdensome  new 
scheme  to  answer  the  voices  of  grass- 
roots America  by  signing  Discharge 
Petition  No.  1  which  is  currently  pend- 
ing at  the  desk.  Now  is  the  time  to 
back  your  rhetoric  with  action.  Please 
sign  Discharge  Petition  No.  1. 


Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  eight  bills  that  address 
the  very  central  question  related  to 
social  security,  and  that  is  the  manner 
in  which  the  social  security  insurance 
program  deals  with  women.  It  is  very, 
very  inequitable,  and  while  the  reform 
package  addressed  the  solvency  issue, 
it  did  not  comprehensively  address  the 
inequities  in  the  social  security  system 
toward  women. 

The  poorest  person  in  the  United 
States  today  is  a  woman  who  is  over  65 
years  old.  and  one  of  the  reasons  for 
that  is  that  she  lives  on  that  social  se- 
curity check,  and  the  social  security 
system  is  inequitable  and  treats  her 
unjustly. 

This  affects  all  women,  by  the  way. 
in  different  ways.  For  example,  tl^e 
working  spouse  who  pays  into  the 
system  is  bound  to  get  less  than  she 
would  if  she  never  worked  at  all.  The 
homemaker  who  goes  in  and  out  of 
the  household  to  have  children  or  take 
care  of  a  sick  parent,  who  has  been 
working  prior  to  5  years,  cannot  col- 
lect disability.  The  widow  is  discrimi- 
nated against.  The  divorcee  is  discrimi- 
nated against. 

My  legislation,  in  the  form  of  these 
eight  bills.  I  am  pleased  to  say.  has  al- 
ready 31  cosponsors.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues who  are  interested  in  address- 
ing the  needs  of  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  population,  particularly  older 
women,  to  get  on  board  and  let  us 
really  address  the  social  security  issue 
in  a  very  comprehensive  fashion. 


DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST 

WOMEN    IN    SOCIAL   SECURITY 
SYSTEM 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5,  rule  I,  the  Chair 
announces  that  he  will  postpone  fur- 
ther proceedings  today  on  each  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  on  which  a  re- 
corded vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  ob- 
jected to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  roUcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  today  after  debate  has  been 
concluded  on  aU  motions  to  suspend 
the  rules. 


BUREAU  OF  THE  MINT  AUTHOR- 
IZA-nON  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR 
1984 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  2628)  to  amend  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 2628 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aTui  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 5132(a)  of  tiUe  31.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Not  more  than  $49,558,000  may  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30, 1984,  to  pay  costs 
of  the  mints  and  assay  offices. 

"(3)  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1984,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  for  salaries 
of  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint 
such  additional  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  increases  in  salary,  -pay,  retirement,  and 
other  employee  benefits  authorized  by  law 
and  for  other  nondiscretionary  costs.";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  after  the 
second  sentence  thereof  the  following:  "The 
Secretary  shall  annually  sell  to  the  public, 
directly  and  by  mail,  sets  of  uncirculated 
and  proof  coins,  and  shall  solicit  such  sales 
through  the  use  of  the  customer  list  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Mint.". 

The  SPEIAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on  this 
motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Annunzio)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  SuNDQtTiST)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  lUinios  (Mr.  Annunzio). 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2628  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $49.6  million  for 
the  operation  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Mint.  The  mint  is  responsible  for  as- 
suring the  Nation  has  adequate  sup- 
plies of  coins  for  the  needs  of  com- 
merce. The  mint  also  is  the  custodian 
of  the  Nation's  supply  of  gold. 

I  bring  this  legislation  to  the  floor 
with  emotions.  We  must  assure  that 
there  is  no  disruption  in  the  flow  of 
the  coin  supply.  At  the  same  time,  the 
administration  has  continued  its  sys- 
tematic attempt  to  turn  the  Federal 
Government's  constitution  mandated 
power  to  control  the  coinage  of  our 
Nation  over  to  private  industry. 

Last  year,  this  House  overwhelming- 
ly rejected  efforts  to  turn  the  U.S. 
mint  over  to  private  marketfers  of 
Olympic  coins.  These  marketers  would 
have  been  given  a  monopoly  to  pur- 
chase and  distribute  all  U.S.  Olympic 
coins.  This  House  wisely  rejected  that 
approach  and  tuiopted  legislation  that 
gives  all  Americans  access  to  their 
mint. 

The  administration  has  now  granted 
J.  Aron  &  Co.  the  exclusive  right  to 
purchase  the  mint's  entire  output  of 
gold  medallions.  This  company  will 
completely  control  the  sales  of  the  me- 
dallions. No  one  else  will  be  able  to 
purchase  as  much  as  a  single  medal- 
lion from  the  mint. 

If  the  grant  of  this  monopoly  was 
not  disturbing  enough,  J.  Aron  is  the 
world's  largest  distributor  of  the 
South  African  Krugerrand,  and  a  pri- 
mary distributor  of  Canada's  Maple 
Leaf  and  Mexico's  gold  coin.  The  con- 
tract  with   the   mint   may  well   give 


them  an  opportunity  to  manipulate 
the  market  to  the  detriment  of  the 
U.S.  Government  and  the  American 
taxpayer.  At  the  least,  it  creates  a 
seeming  conflict  of  interest,  since  the 
Krugerrand  and  the  gold  medallions 
will  be  in  direct  competition  with  one 
another. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  revelation 
that  the  U.S.  (jrovemment  has  award- 
ed this  exclusive  contract  to  the  com- 
pany that  developed  the  marketing 
campaign  for  the  apartheid  South  Af- 
rican Government's  Krugerrand.  The 
sale  of  Krugerrands  is  a  significant 
source  of  South  Africa's  foreign  earn- 
ings—earnings that  go  to  finance  a 
government  whose  racial  policies  are 
repugnant  throughout  the  world. 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  is  a  public 
official,  paid  by  the  taxpayers  of  this 
Nation  to  serve  them,  and  them  alone. 
Yet  on  April  4,  the  Director  wrote  to 
aU  past  gold  medallion  customers  of 
the  mint  and  urged  them  to  purchase 
more  gold  medallions,  not  from  the 
mint,  but  from  Dreyfus  Gold  Deposits, 
a  private  firm  appointed  by  J.  Aron  to 
accept  orders.  Order  blanks  from 
Dreyfus  were  enclosed  with  the  letter. 
Furthermore,  the  mailing  was  sent  out 
imder  the  Federal  mailing  permit  of 
the  mint  in  the  mint's  "Official  Busi- 
ness" envelopes.  Customers  who  or- 
dered gold  medallions  paid  significant- 
ly more  than  if  they  had  been  able  to 
purchase  directly  from  the  mint. 

This  gold  sale  so  concerns  me  that  I 
have  asked  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  investigate.  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment surrenders  its  constitutional 
powers  to  private  industry  for  private 
gain.  The  mint  is  the  U.S.  mint,  not 
the  J.  Aron  mint  or  the  Dreyfus  mint. 

The  amount  of  the  authorization  is 
the  same  amount  requested  by  the  ad- 
minlstratien.  In  addition,  the  legisla- 
tion provides  a  permanent  authoriza- 
tion for  any  increases  in  the  mint's 
personnel  costs  as  a  result  of  any  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  mandated  by 
law.  The  purpose  of  this  narrow  per- 
manent authorization  is  to  avoid  the 
need  for  the  mint  annually  to  request 
an  authorization  for  any  supplemental 
appropriation  request  arising  from  the 
annual  cost-of-living  adjustments.  It 
assures  that  mint  employees  receive 
the  pay  adjustments  that  they  are  en- 
titled to. 

The  legislation  also  mandates  that 
the  mint  resume  offering  both  proof 
and  imcirculated  coin  sets  in  1983. 
These  sets  are  extremely  popular  with 
coin  collectors.  In  1981,  for  example, 
the  mint  sold  a  combined  total  of 
nearly  7  million  of  these  sets. 

These  sets  are  not  only  popular  with 
the  pubUc  but  are  profitable  to  the 
Government.  The  price  of  these  sets 
more  than  covers  their  cost.  The  sets 
are  priced  to  recover  their  entire  cost. 
The  Government  also  profits  from  the 
seigniorage  on  the  coins  included  in 


the  sets.  Seigniorage  is  the  difference 
between  the  face  value  of  the  coins 
and  the  cost  to  manufacture  them. 
The  combined  profit  annually  runs  in 
excess  of  $20  million. 

Last  year,  the  administration  or- 
dered personnel  cuts  at  the  mint  that 
resulted  in  termination  of  the  imcircu- 
lated coin  program.  This  termination 
not  only  cost  Jobs  at  the  time  of 
double  digit  imemployment  but  also 
cost  the  Government  dearly  seeded 
revenues  at  a  time  of  record  budget 
deficits.  The  resumption  of  sales  of 
the  uncirculated  sets  this  year  will  put 
productive  Americans  back  to  work 
and  reduce  the  staggering  deficits. 

While  I  have  serious  misgivings 
about  the  operation  of  the  mint,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  the  mint's  employ- 
ees and  the  public  to  shut  it  down  be- 
cause of  mismanagement  on  the  part 
of  the  administration.  Should  there  be 
no  improvement.  I  will  return  to  this 
House  with  legislation  to  correct  the 
problems,  including  ending  funding  of 
certain  programs.  In  the  meantime,  let 
us  continue  to  permit  the  mint  to  op- 
erate for  the  American  public,  not  for 
private  interests. 

D  1215 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wylie).  / 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  ,%.R.  2628 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984  authorization 
for  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  is  before 
the  House  today  without  significant 
controversy  or  disagreement  among 
those  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage  who 
heard  the  testimony  of  the  Honorable 
Donna  Pope,  Director  of  the  Mint. 

The  amount  of  money  to  be  author- 
ized in  this  bill  is  the  same  amount 
that  the  administration  has  requested^ 
$49,558,000.  The  increase  in  funding 
from  the  current  fiscal  year  is  $2  mil- 
lion and  represents  approximately  the 
4-percent  cost-of-living  increase  that  is 
required  for  normal  operations. 

In  response  to  a  number  of  letters 
and  inquiries  by  people  who  collect 
coins,  we  added  an  amendment  to  the 
mint  authorization  that  will  require 
the  Director  to  resume  selling  uncircu- 
lated coins  by  mail.  The  sale  of  these 
uncirculated  coin  sets  is  a  program 
that  covers  its  own  costs,  since  the  pre- 
miiun  charged  for  the  coins  in  little 
plastic  packages  includes  the  costs  of 
preparing  them  and  mailing  them  to 
buyers.  The  mint  has  sold  proof  sets 
and  uncirculated  sets  of  coins  since 
the  mid-1930's.  and  still  does  so 
today — except  the  uncirculated  sets 
are  not  available  by  mail  order.  Our 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  with- 
out dissent  in  subcommittee,  would  re- 
quire the  resumption  of  mail  order 
sales. 
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We  understand  that  the  salto  by 
mail  were  discontinued  because  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Mint  did  not  want  to  add 
temporary  employees  to  the  payroll  to 
carry  out  this  program,  although  it  is 
a  program  that  pays  for  Itself.  The  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage  are 
certainly  sympathetic  to  the  desires  of 
the  administration  to  keep  Govern- 
ment employment  down  and  save 
money,  but  in  this  case  there  is  no 
money  to  be  saved — since  the  coin  col- 
lectors who  buy  coins  by  mail  order 
pay  the  extra  costs  of  the  service. 

Among  the  budgeted  items  in  this 
fisou  year  1984  authorization  is  the 
suB»^of  $300,000  for  physical  improve- 
ments at  the  Fort  Knox  Bullion  De- 
pository. It  seems  that  the  roof  is  leak- 
ing, the  roadway  has  potholes,  and  the 
paint  is  peeling  off.  The  Bullion  De- 
pository has  not  been  repaired  since 
1971.  and  the  subcommittee  agrees 
that  something  as  important  to  the 
Nation  as  its  inventory  of  gold  bullion 
should  be  housed  in  better  circum- 
stances. 

One  issue  that  the  Subcommittee  on 
Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage  took 
particular  interest  in  was  the  award  of 
a  contract  to  the  J.  Aron  Co.  in  New 
York,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Goldman 
Sachs  group,  and  one  of  the  primary 
distributors  of  gold  coins  in  the  world. 
This  company  sells  Krugerrand  coins 
from  South  Africa,  and  was  the  com- 
pany that  developed  the  market  for 
gold  lAxp^i  Leaf  coins  for  the  Canadian 
Government  in  the  United  States  a 
few  years  ago.  The  mint  has  given  this 
company  an  exclusive  contract  to  sell 
the  American  Arts  gold  medallions, 
minted  imder  authority  of  Public  Law 
95-630. 

The  chairman  of  our  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  A«- 
NTTHZio)  has  sent  a  letter  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  investigate  the 
terms  of  this  contract  and  assure  this 
House,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Nation.  I  Join  my  colleague  in 
requesting  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  to  take  a  look  at  this  contract 
and  the  entire  marketing  program  for 
the  gold  medallions. 

The  American  Arts  medallions  have 
become  famous  throughout  the  world 
as  the  only  gold  coin  program  in  the 
past  10  years  to  fail  miserably— sort  of 
a  bitter  Joke  about  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  faU  at  something  that 
South  Africa.  Canada,  and  Mexico 
have  made  a  rousing  success.  This  fail- 
ure is  particularly  embarrassing  be- 
cause the  major  market  for  gold  bul- 
lion coins  is  in  the  United  States,  with 
an  average  of  about  3  million  troy 
ounces  of  gold  being  imported  every 
year. 

As  we  understand  from  the  testimo- 
ny of  Director  Pope,  the  major  feature 
of  the  contract— and  the  element  in 
such  a  gold  bullion  coin  program  that 


was  missing  from  the  U.S.  effort,  and 
which  the  gold  coin  campaigns  of 
other  governments  have— is  the  cre- 
ation of  a  secondary  market,  a  very 
liquid  two-way  system  of  dealers  who 
will  not  only  sell  the  coins  in  himdreds 
of  places,  but  will  stand  ready  to  buy 
them  back.  The  mint  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  buy  back  the  coins  it  produces, 
since  this  is  the  function  of  the  bank- 
ing system.  These  gold  coins  are  not 
legal  tender  so  a  special  marketing 
effort  has  had  to  be  developed— and 
this  is  what  the  contract  with  the  J. 
Aron  Co.  does,  as  we  understand  it. 

This  entire  activity  of  making  the 
sales  of  gold  coins  easier  and  more  suc- 
cessful was  the  first  recommendation 
of  the  Gold  Commission  that  was 
chaired  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury last  year,  and  of  which  I  was  a 
member.  The  American  Arts  medal- 
lions program  is  a  5-year  program  that 
is  now  in  its  third  year.  Some  Mem- 
bers may  already  have  seen  the  full- 
page  ads  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  later  this  year  you  will  see  prime- 
time  television  advertising. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

GEHEKAL  LEAVK 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
H.R.  2628,  the  bill  presently  under 
consideration^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Browm  of  California).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  of  time. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  An- 
Nxmzio)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  biU.  H.R.  2628. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  purpose  of  the  subcommittee 
meeting  is  for  a  hearing  on  H.R.  595, 
the  amendments  to  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act.  The  minority  has  been 
consulted  on  this  matter  this  morning. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW 
AND  GOVERNMENTAL  RELA- 
TIONS OP  COBiOdnTEE  ON  THE 
JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  ON  TOMOR- 
ROW DURING  THE  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Law  and 
Governmental  Relations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  t>e  permitted 
to  sit  on  Wednesday,  April  27,  1983, 
while  the  House  is  considering  amend- 
ments under  the  5-minute  rule. 


DEDICATING  THE  GOLDEN  GATE 
NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA 
TO  PHILLIP  BURTON 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2600)  to  dedicate  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area  to 
Phillip  Burton,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  3600 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area, 
California,  is  hereby  dedicated  to  Congress- 
man Phillip  Burton  in  recognition  of  his 
leadership  in  establishing  the  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreation  Area,  his  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  National  Park  System, 
the  Wilderness  Preservation  System,  and  to 
the  protection  and  preservation  of  our  great 
natural  and  cultural  resources  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  for  all 
time. 

Sec.  2.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  provide  such 
identification  by  signs,  including,  but  not 
limited  to  changes  in  existing  signs,  materi- 
als, maps,  markers.  Interpretive  programs  or 
other  means  as  will  adequately  inform  the 
public  of  the  contributions  of  Phillip 
Burton. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
further  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  to 
be  erected  and  maintained,  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Fort  Mason  unit  the 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area,  an 
appropriate  memorial  to  Phillip  Burton. 
Such  memorial  shall  include  but  not  be  lim- 
ited to  an  appropriate  permanent  marker 
describing  the  contributions  of  Phillip 
Burton  to  the  Nation. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  offered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall) 
will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Young)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 


revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Kir.  Speaker,  today  we  are  consider- 
ing H.R.  2600,  a  bUl  which  wiU  dedi- 
cate the  Golden  Gate  National  Recre- 
ation Area  in  California  to  our  late 
good  friend  and  colleague,  Phillip 
Burton. 

During  Phil's  chairmanship  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Parks  and 
Insular  Affairs,  the  Congress  enacted 
legislation  that:  established  30  new  na- 
tional park  units,  ex|?anded  the  bound- 
aries of  66  existing  nfitional  park  units 
and  2  national  forest  isystem  units,  des- 
ignated 8  new  wild  "and  scenic  rivers 
and  authorized  studies  of  19  rivers  for 
possible  future  designation  by  the 
Congress,  established  11  new  national 
trails  and  authorized  studies  of  7  trail 
routes  and  designated  8  national  parks 
and  2  forest  service  wilderness  areas 
totaling  2,930,00  acres. 

But  above  all  Phil  was  most  proud  of 
the  creation  of  the  Golden  Gate  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  in  his  city,  San 
Francisco.  Phil  loved  the  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreation  Area.  He  intro- 
duced and  shepherded  the  legislation 
which  was  successful  in  establishing 
Golden  Gate  on  October  27,  1972,  and 
personally  worked  out  the  refinements 
over  the  years  that  improved  and  en- 
hanced this  magnificent  park. 

On  April  19,  George  Miller  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  served  on  this  committee 
with  Phil,  introduced  H.R.  2600,  and 
more  than  170  of  our  colleagues  have 
Joined  us  in  supporting  this  legislation 
which  will  dedicate  the  Golden  Gate 
Recreation  Area  to  Phillip  Burton  and 
cause  a  permanent  memorial  to  Phil  to 
be  erected  within  the  Fort  Mason  unit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  legislatioiL 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  bill  now  before  us,  H.R.  2600. 
which  dedicates  the  Golden  Gate  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of 
California  to  our  late  friend  and  col- 
league. Congressman  Phillip  Burton. 

Phil  and  I  served  together  on  the  In- 
terior Committee  of  the  House  for  all 
the  years  that  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress. While  in  many  instances  our 
views  took  us  to  the  opposite  sides  of 
issues,  I  can  say  without  hesitation 
that  Phil  was  an  exceptionally  able 
and  effective  legislator.  His  monumen- 
tal legacy  of  accomplishments  in  the 
form  of  conservation  law  are  a  tribute 
to  that  effectiveness. 

For  4  years,  Phil  served  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Parks  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee.  It  was  during  that 


period  that  he  successfully  guided 
through  to  enactment  so  much  legisla- 
tion, particularly  related  to  the  expan- 
sion and  protection  of  our  national 
park  system. 

One  of  Phil's  own  very  favorite  ac- 
complishments, however,  was  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area  in  and  around  his 
home  area  of  San  Francisco.  Phil 
always  exhibited  a  particular  pride  in 
this  area,  and  continually  watched 
over  its  welfare. 

It  is  most  fitting  that  the  Congress 
recognize  the  very  significant  contri- 
butions of  our  late  colleague  through 
the  enactment  of  the  legislation  now 
under  consideration.  This  bill  provides* 
that  the  Golden  Gate  National  Recre- 
ation Area  be  dedicated  to  Congress- 
man Phil  Burton,  and  that  other  ap- 
propriate recognition  of  his  conserva- 
tion legacy  be  accorded  through  vari- 
ous commemorative  actions  to  be 
taken  within  the  recreation  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  an  appropriate  action  for 
this  body  to  take,  and  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  bill  by  the  House. 

D  1230 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  the  gentleman  in  his  remarks.  I 
think  it  is  most  proper  and  fitting  that 
we  should  dedicate  this  recreation 
area  to  Phil.  He  is  a  person  that  will 
not  easily  be  forgotten  as  a  Member  of 
this  Congress  and  certainly  as  a 
member  of  this  committee;  so  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  in  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to  the 
gentleman    from   Ohio   (Mr.    Seiber- 

LING). 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
famous  Roman  statesman,  Cato,  is  re- 
ported at  one  time  to  have  been  show- 
ing some  visitors  the  glories  of  ancient 
Rome.  One  of  them  asked  him,  "where 
is  the  monimient  to  Cato?" 

And  his  response  was,  "Look  around 
you." 

This  legislation  is  recognition,  which 
really  is  not  needed  in  the  sense  of 
having  to  create  a  memorial  to  Phillip 
Burton,  because  we  can  truthfully  say, 
no  matter  what  part  of  the  country  we 
are  in,  that  if  we  need  a  memorial  to 
Phillip  Burton,  we  need  only  to  look 
around.  That  is  especially  true  of  our 
national  park  system,  which  was  en- 
larged and  improved  during  his  period 
as  chairman  of  the  National  Parks 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee;  but  it 
is  true  of  a  lot  of  other  things,  too. 

There  is  much  social  legislation 
which  is  also  a  memorial  to  our  late 
beloved  colleague.  There  is  a  group  of 


people  who  are  not  even  American  citi- 
zens who  are  small  in  number  and  who 
owe  much  of  their  well-being  at 
present  to  the  intercession  of  Phillip 
Burton.  I  refer  to  the  people  of  the 
Trust  Territories  of  Micronesia.  Yes- 
terday I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Ellon,  who  is  the  representative  in 
Washington  of  the  Federated  States 
of  Micronesia,  expressing  his  sorrow  at 
the  untimely  death  of  our  colleague  . 
and  enclosing  a  news  release  issued  by 
the  President  of  the  Federated  States 
of  Micronesia,  Mr.  Tosiwo  Nakayama. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  news  release  be  included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point.  .        ^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection.  , 

PoNAPE,  Federated  States  or  Micronesia, 
April  13,  1983.— Tosiwo  Nakayama.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Federated  States  of  Micronesia,  / 
today  issued  the  following  statement  mark- 
ing the  recent  death  of  Representatives 
Phillip  Burton,  the  former  Chairman  of  the 
National  Parks  avd  Insular  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Interior  Committee. 

"The  People  of  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia  have  lost  a  loyal  friend  and  sup- 
porter with  the  untimely  death  of  Congress- 
man Phillip  Burton.  Phil  Burton  labored  in 
our  behalf  for  many  years,  at  times  almost 
single-handedly  with  a  goal  of  affording  our 
citizens  maximum  access  to  the  vast  array  ■ 
of  programs  of  the  U.S.  Government  in  es-  ' 
sential  fields  such  as  health  and  education. 
He  always  had  uppermost  in  his  mind  the 
application  of  U.S.  Government  resources  in 
a  way  that  would  benefit  the  people  direct- 
ly, improving  their  basic  living  conditions. 

"Congressman  Burton  also  played  a  major  -. 
role  in  the  formation  of  the  new  Microne- 
slan  governments.  His  constructive  Influ- 
ence was  ever  present  In  the  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  on  our  Compact  of 
Free  Association.  We  shall  always  be  Indebt- 
ed to  him  for  his  wise  counsel  and  encour- 
tigement  In  the  development  of  that  docu- 
ment. We  are  especially  saddened  that  his 
death  has  come  only  a  matter  of  weeks 
before  the  FSM's  plebiscite  on  the  Compact, 
and  that  we  have  lost  his  leadership  within 
the  united  States  Congress  at  a  time  when 
that  body  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  react 
to  the  decision  on  future  political  status 
made  by  the  people  of  the  Federated  States 
of  Micronesia.  It  is  hoped  that  Phil  Burton's 
passing  will  serve  to  remind  all  of  us  of  the 
unfinished  nature  of  the  tasks  to  which  he  ' 
dedicated  his  life  and  Inspire  a  firm  resolve 
to  keep  faith  with  his  principles  as  the 
United  States  and  Micronesian  people  com-  . 
plete  the  formation  of  new  relationships." 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
will  not  take  much  further  time, 
except  to  say  that  in  my  memory.  I 
have  never  seen  a  bill  before  in  which 
the  list  of  cosponsors  was  as  large  as 
the  bill  itself,  but  that  is  the  case  with 
the  bill  before  us.  That  is  some  small 
measure  of  the  esteem  which  his  col- 
leagues feel  for  our  departed  friend. 

Phillip  Burton  opposed  the  naming 
of  national  park  units  for  individuals, 
and  I  agree  with  him.  However,  this 
bill  does  not  rename  the  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreation  Area.  It  simply 
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extends  to  him  the  kind  of  appropri- 
ate recognition's  which  he  supported 
for  other  people,  and  that  is  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  unit  of  the  park  system  to 
the  person  who.  in  a  prominent  way, 
was  connected  with  its  creation.  I 
think  this  is  a  most  fitting  and  appro- 
priate piece  of  legislation  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Bdr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  California  (Mrs.  Boxer). 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
would  argue  that  our  late  colleague, 
Phillip  Burton,  has  been  the  most  pro- 
lific producer  of  land  for  national 
parks,  trails,  and  wilderness  areas  in 
recent  memory,  and  perhaps  in  the 
history  of  this  body.  His  Omnibus 
Parks  Act  of  1978  alone  tripled  the 
size  of  the  National  Trails  System, 
nearly  doubled  the  size  of  the  WUd 
and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  and  more 
than  doubled  the  wilderness  acreage 
of  the  National  Park  System. 

This  body  only  2  weeks  ago  approved 
his  most  recent  mammoth  undertak- 
ing, the  addition  of  some  2.3  million 
acres  of  national  forest  land  in  Califor- 
nia to  the  National  Wilderness  Preser- 
vation System.  Other  preservation  and 
protection  accomplishments  in  the 
State  of  California  include  areas  in 
the  Redwood  National  Park.  Channel 
Islands,  Santa  Monica  Mountains, 
&flneral  King,  protection  of  Lake 
Tahoe.  and  closer  to  his  home,  protec- 
tion of  the  Farallon  Islands  and  exten- 
sion of  the  Point  Reyes  National  Sea- 
shore. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  his  accomplish- 
ments, which  stretch  across  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  great  Nation, 
would  make  a  much  longer  list;  but  in 
Phil's  district,  the  single  park  accom- 
plishment for  which  he  will  best  be  re- 
membered is  the  creation  in  1972  of 
the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area.  I  have  had  the  great  honor  for 
these  past  few  short  months  of  shar- 
ing representation  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  GGNRA  with  Phillip.  I  know 
he  loved  them  both  dearly.  GGNRA  is 
no  ordinary  park.  It  stretches  from 
the  streets,  forts  and  harbors  of  urban 
San  Francisco  to  the  undeveloped 
windswept  headlands  df  Marin 
County.  It  is  the  most  visited  imit  of 
our  National  Park  System,  with  over 
20  million  visitors  per  year.  I  can  think 
of  no  more  fitting  memorial  to  Phil 
than  to  dedicate  this  much-enjoyed 
unique  part  of  our  national  parks, 
which  he  fought  for  and  created,  to 
the  memory  of  this  giant  of  a  legisla- 
tive leader.  This  memorial  will  stand 
as  a  visible  reminder  to  future  genera- 
tions of  the  debt  which  they,  and  we, 
owe  to  Phillip  Burton. 

The  following  are  remarks  made  at 
Congressman  Burton's  funeral,  which 
are  very  appropriate  to  the  discussion 
today: 


SPXAKKR:  FRAMK  KHUGER.  COItOKKSSMAM 

Burton's  Staff 

"When  a  good  man  dies,  his  goodness  does 
not  perish  but  lives  on  though  they  are 
gone."  Phil  Burton  was  a  good  man.  We 
have  mourned  him  and  we  will  miss  him  but 
today,  let  us  celebrate  his  Ufe.  Let  us  cele- 
brate that  goodness  which  lives  on  and 
which  has  and  will  continue  to  touch  each 
of  us. 

I  speak  today  for  all  who  during  his  public 
life  have  worked  with  and  for  him  as  his 
staff.  In  Phil's  mind  we  were  part  of  his 
family.  Each  of  us  knows  that  we  have  been 
privileged  in  a  special  way  in  that  our  lives 
have  been  touched  by  both  his  greatness 
and  his  goodness. 

I  looked  for  words  that  would  express 
what  we  felt  and  I  found  them  in  the  words 
of  the  19th  century  churchman,  John  Cardi- 
nal Newman: 

"We.  too,  through  God's  mercy,  whether 
we  be  young  or  old,  whether  we  have  many 
friends  or  few,  shall  along  our  pilgrimage  of 
life  find  those  in  whom  we  may  live,  who 
will  love  us  and  whom  we  may  love,  who  will 
aid  us  and  help  us  forward  and  comfort  us; 
for  love  is  a  secret  gift,  which,  unseen  by 
the  world,  binds  together  those  In  whom  it 
lives  and  makes  them  live  and  sympathize  in 
one  another." 

Phil  Burton  loved  us.  Phil  Burton  aided 
us.  Phil  helped  all  of  us  forward  and  when 
we  needed  him.  he  comforted  us  and  most 
importantly  he  bound  us  together  in  his 
love. 

History  will  remember  him  among  the 
great  ...  a  unique  and  powerful  political 
figure  ...  let  us  remember  him  as  a  man 
who  loved  and  in  that  love  sought  peace  and 
Justice  for  all  people. 

In  this  City  of  St.  Francis  let  us  honor  his 
memory  by  being  true  instruments  of  peace. 
In  this  many  faceted  gem  called  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  Phil  Burton  loved  and  served, 
let  each  of  us:  man  or  woman.  Black,  White. 
Hispanic,  Asian,  gay  or  straight,  labor  or 
business,  rich  or  poor,  young  or  old,  native 
San  Franciscan  or  our  newest  refugee  .  .  . 
let  each  of  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  task 
of  building  Phil  Burton's  greatest  monu- 
ment in  our  own  hearts  ...  let  us  return  his 
love .  .  .  let  us  lov^one  another. 

Sister  Margaret  Cafferty's  rSiarks  at 
Congressman  Burton's  MiaiORiAL  Serv- 
ice, April  14,  1983 

Yesterday,  as  I  mourned  my  own  loss  and 
the  loss  of  San  Francisco  in  the  death  of 
Congressman  Phillip  Burton,  I  received  a 
letter  from  one  of  our  sisters  stationed  in 
Nicaragua.  Sister  lives  in  the  path  of  an 
army,  trained  by  the  United  States  and  in- 
vading from  Honduras.  She  talked  of  the 
possibility  of  her  own  death,  of  her  wish  to 
die  bravely.  She  asked  simply,  "if  anything 
should  happen  to  me,  just  promise  me  you'll 
raise  a  big  stink  for  Nicaragua.  My  life  is  too 
precious  for  me  to  grlve  it  away  lightly,  and  I 
don't." 

Phil  Burton  didn't  take  sUter's  life  lightly 
and  spent  his  own  unselfishly  and  coura- 
geously that  her  plea  for  Justice  and  the 
pleas  of  millions  of  others  would  be  heard. 
Phil's  constituency  was  not  limited  by  an  ac- 
cident of  geography  that  might  have  placed 
people  in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District. 
Rather,  it  skirted  the  enclaves  of  the  power- 
ful and  gerrymandered  into  its  twundaries 
the  coal  miners  of  Appalachla,  the  long- 
shoremen of  San  Francisco,  the  tortured  of 
Central  America,  the  aged  urban  poor  of 
the  nation.  In  many  ways,  Phil  was  the 
Lord's  blessing  on  the  City  of  St.  Francis 


and  San  Francisco's  gift  to  the  nation  and 
the  world. 

Redwoods  will  soar,  women  and  men  will 
have  Jobs,  the  disabled  will  be  enabled,  some 
swords  will  be  beaten  Into  ploughshares  be- 
cause Phillip  Burton  lived.  Whatever  other 
monuments  are  constructed,  these  living 
monuments,  crafted  in  the  splendor  of 
nature,  the  marrow  of  life,  the  blessings  of 
peace  are  the  real  monuments  to  Phil 
Burton. 

Congressman  Burton  was  a  little  larger 
than  life.  He  had  an  Insatiable  himger  and 
thirst  for  Justice.  He  spent  his  life  bringing 
good  news  to  the  poor,  healing  the  broken, 
announcing  that  the  downtrodden  should  be 
free  from  their  oppressors.  My  simple  Irish 
faith  tells  me  that  as  the  Lord  greeted  him, 
he  might  well  have  said,  "Welcome,  Phil.  I 
owe  you  a  few." 

Mr.  TOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lagomarsino). 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  that  there  are  two  things,  as 
has  already  been  pointed  out.  that 
Phil  Burton  will  be  long  remembered 
for.  the  items  that  are  spelled  out  in 
this  resolution  itself,  the  natural  areas 
in  the  country,  the  national  parks,  the 
rivers,  the  wilderness  areas,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sei- 
berung)  mentioned  another,  and  that 
is  his  contribution  to  the  progress  of 
the  offshore  areas,  the  territories  and 
islands  that  are  under  our  Jurisdiction 
and  care.  There  was  no  one  in  this 
Congress  and  perhaps  never  will  be 
again  who  took  as  much  interest  in 
these  areas  and  has  as  much  to  do 
with  their  development.  Some  of  us 
were  privileged  to  "'ork  with  him  in 
that  regard. 

I  think  probably  the  best  thing  we 
can  do  in  memory  of  Phil  Burton,  at 
least  with  regard  to  this  area,  is  to 
continue  to  work  together. 

There  was  one  area,  maybe  it  was 
the  only  area,  but  one  area  where  Phil 
Burton  truly  did  carry  a  bipartisan  co- 
operation program  was  in  this. 

I  cannot  remember  very  many  of  the 
programs  or  projects  involving  the  off- 
shore areas  that  were  not  pretty  much 
done  by  consensus,  in  most  cases  virtu- 
ally unanimously. 

So.  I  would  hope  that  we  can  contin- 
ue to  do  that  and  when  we  are  dealing 
with  those  issues  to  keep  in  mind  how 
Phil  handled  them.  I  think  that  would 
be  one  of  the  best  things  that  we  could 
do  in  his  memory. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  the 
Virgin  Islands  (Mr.  de  Lugo). 

Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  fuU  committee 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution.  I 
want  to  thank  the  other  Members  for 
all  that  they  have  said  about  Phil 
today  and  particularly  what  has  been 
said  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 


the  gentleman  from'Califomla  regard- 
ing Phil's  love  and  his  deep  concern 
for  the  offshore  areas,  whether  they 
were  in  the  Pacific  or  in  the  Caribbe- 
an, whether  they  were  trust  territories 
or  whether  they  were  U.S.  territories, 
and  the  responsibQlty  of  this  body  and 
this  Government. 

I  think  that  the  naming  of  this  me- 
morial to  Phil  is  wonderful  because  I 
do  not  think  we  will  ever  see  his  like 
again.  I  do  not  expect  to. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  that 
Phil  Burton,  in  the  4  years  that  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks,  did  more  for  the  na- 
tional parks  system  then  any  other 
Member.  He  doubled  the  size  of  the 
national  parks  system  in  that  short 
period  of  time  and  it  has  been  said 
many  times  that  Phil  never  went  to 
the  national  parks.  The  only  time  he 
went  outside  was  to  take  a  cigarette; 
but  all  of  us  who  know  Phil  knew  that 
he  cared  very  deeply  about  the  parks. 
He  really  did,  and  he  believed  that 
these  parks,  these  areas  were  impor- 
tant to  our  coimtry  and  to  our  people 
and  he  loved  in  particular  the  CJolden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area.  He 
was  always  talking  about  it. 

It  was  quite  a  thing  for  me  when  I 
flew  out  to  Phil's  ftmeral  the  other 
day  to  visit  this  area,  because  I  had 
been  there  when  I  was  in  the  famy.  I 
used  to  ship  out  from  Port  Mason 
some  time  ago. 

Phil  was  the  friend,  the  sincere 
friend,  of  the  underrepresented  and 
the  unrepresented.  We  are  going  to 
need  a  lot  of  help  from  a  lot  of  us  in 
carrying  on  that  representation  in  the 
years  ahead,  and  I  am  counting  in  par- 
ticular on  four  of  the  gentlemen  who 
preceded  me  on  this  floor  today:  the 
gentleman  from  California,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico  on  the  minori- 
ty side,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  commit- 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  dean  of  the  California 
delegation,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Edwards). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  support  of 
H.R.  2600.  a  bill  to  dedicate  the 
Golden  Gate  Recreational  Area  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Phillip  Burton. 

Phillip  Burton  was  not  a  hiker  or  a 
rafter.  He  was  a  city  man  who  seldom 
ventured  out  into  the  wilderness.  But 
still,  he  understood  the  need  for  natu- 
ral open  space  which  would  provide 
beauty  and  solitude  for  those  who 
sought  refuge  from  our  crbwded. 
hectic,  urban  life.  He  cared  about  the 
future  and  the  need  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment. 

His  special  caring  and  understanding 
Inspired  him  to  introduce  legislation 
establishing  the  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area,  located  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Marin,  and  San  Mateo  Counties 


in  California.  Thanks  to  his  determi- 
nation, the  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area  has  become  the  most 
popular  national  park,  visited  last  year 
by  22  million  people.  It  nms  from  the 
tip  of  Point  Reyes  to  the  southern 
border  of  San  Francisco  and  includes 
75  miles  of  coastline. 

This  was  Just  one  of  Phillip  Burton's 
many  environmental  triumphs.  His 
skill  and  diligence  in  helping  to  enact 
legislation  that  greatly  expanded  the 
national  park  system,  established  new 
national  trails,  designated  new  wild 
and  scenic  rivers,  and  established  addi- 
tional national  park  and  forest  service 
wilderness  areas,  will  always  be  appre- 
ciated. 

So,  please,  join  with  us  today  in 
showing  our  unanimous  gratitude  by 
dedicating  the  Golden  Gate  Recre- 
ational Area  as  a  living  testimony  to 
Phillip  Burton,  a  man  who  enhanced 
the  quality  of  our  lives. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  California,  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  the 
gentleman  from  California.  Mr. 
Miller,  for  their  leadership  in  spon- 
soring this  worthy  legislation. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  author  of  the  bill,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues from  the  Interior  Committee 
for  the  swift  action  they  have  taken 
on  this  memorial  to  Congressman 
Phillip  Burton,  and  to  Congressman 
Seiberling,  and  Congressman  Udall  in 
particular  for  allowing  this  to  happen. 
I  think  for  those  of  you  who  have 
been  to  the  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area,  this  is  in  fact  a  beau- 
tiful memorise  to  Phil  Burton,  to  his 
ideals  and  to  his  principles. 

It  is  not  only  a  park  which  people 
can  use  on  a  day  outing  in  the  center 
of  San  Francisco,  but  it  is  a  park  that 
expresses  the  best  of  all  aspirations 
about  urban  parks,  because  it  is  a  park 
that  is  accessible  by  urban  transporta- 
tion from  the  city  and  the  district 
which  Phil  Burton  represented. 

As  has  been  stated  by  Congressman 
Edwards,  it  has  the  highest  utilization 
of  any  facility  in  the  United  States 
and  that  is  because  of  its  proximity  to 
the  urban  population. 

It  was  Phil  Burton  who  gave  to  this 
Congress  the  idea  of  urban  parks  and 
what  we  have  in  the  Golden  Gate  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  is  the  best  of 
those  ideas,  inconrarating  both  the 
wilderness  experience,  the  seashore 
experience,  the  overnight  experience, 
the  ability  of  low-income  individuals, 
of  the  elderly,  to  move  to  that  park,  to 
see  it.  to  enjoy  it,  with  all  of  the  rest 
of  our  population. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Congress 
would  understand  that  this  is  the  kind 
of  tribute  that  Phil  Burton  would 
have  expected  out  of  all  of  us,  to  take 
the   grandest   symbol   of   the   urban 


parks,  to  take  the  grandest  symbol  of 
the  recreation  areas,  and  name  it  after 
him.  He  would  have  expected  no  less 
and  I  also  expect  that  someday  he  will 
expect  us  to  expand  the  boundaries  of 
this  park  to  take  in  even  greater  juris- 
dictions and  I  hope  someday  we  can 
and  that  the  Sweeney  Ridge  Area  and 
others  will  be  included  in  this  park 
that  he  fought  so  hard  for. 
•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  2600, 1  fully  support 
the  legislative  effort  to  dedicate  the 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area  to  the  memory  of  my  deceased, 
but  cherished  colleague,  Phil  Burton. 

Renaming  this  recreation  area  in 
honor  of  Phil  Burton  is  a  small  but 
most  deserved  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  a  true  giant  on  the  legislative  land- 
scape of  our  times.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  Phil  Burton  was  "Mr.  National 
Parks"  in  the  Congress.  Millions  of 
Americans  can  enjoy  the  majestic  nat- 
ural wonders  of  this  country  because 
of  his  untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of 
preserving  then?,  against  the  ravages  of 
the  dedicated  despoilers,  in  and  out  of 
Government. 

Phil  Burton  was  a  national  treas- 
ure—and may  the  memory  of  his  ac- 
complishments be  our  challenge  to 
preserve  the  Nation's  environment  in 
the  years  ahead.* 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  noth- 
ing could  be  more  appropriate,  nor 
more  deserved,  than  to  dedicate  the 
Golden  Crate  National  Recreation 
Area  to  Phil  Burton. 

When  we  travel  around  America,  we 
see,  in  State  after  State,  memorials  to 
those  who  cared  deeply  about  the 
preservation  of  our  natural  resources 
and  had  the  foresight  to  look  past  im- 
mediate uses  and  pressures  and  set 
aside  special  lands  for  future  genera- 
tions. Henry  David  Thoreau,  John 
Muir,  Gifford  Pinchot,  Theodore  Roo- 
sevelt. And  to  that  list,  we  should  add 
the  name  of  Phil  Burton. 

Phil  Burton  shared  their  under- 
standing of  the  need  to  save  our  natu- 
ral treasures.  His  devotion  to  the  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Recreation  Act  was  a 
classic  example  of  legislative  determi- 
nation and  genius.  With  time  running 
out  in  the  95th  Congress  and  with  it  a 
possibility  that  the  Senate  would  not 
pass  the  House-approved  parks  bill. 
Phil  set  up  camp  on  the  Senate  floor 
and  tried  to  move  mountains.  He  suc- 
ceeded. In  a  tour  de  force  for  which 
future  generations  will  long  be  grate- 
ful. Phil's  bUl  expanded  the  size  of 
dozens  of  existing  parks,  and  estab- 
lished many  new  wilderness  areas, 
parks,  seashores,  trails,  and  wild  and 
scenic  rivers. 

He  never  stopped  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  our  natural  heritage;  just  2 
weeks  ago,  we  passed  his  California 
virlldemess  bill.  Millions  of  Americans 
will  find  happiness  in  the  over  2  mil- 
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lion  acres  of  land  that  will  be  added  to 
our  wilderness  system. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  and  fitting 
that  we  dedicate  to  Phil  Burton's 
memory  a  park  that  he  really  cared 
most  about.  The  Golden  Gate  Nation- 
al Recreation  Area  is  in  the  city  of  San 
/  Francisco,  where  urban  dwellers  have 
easy  access.  It  is  a  place  where  families 
can  picnic  for  a  day,  and  where  chil- 
dren can  play  without  looking  for  cars. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  in  support  of 
this  effort  to  dedicate  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreation  Area  to  Phil 
Burton.* 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  with  both  sadness  and  great 
purpose  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  dedi- 
cate the  Golden  Gate  National  Recre- 
ation Area  in  northern  California  to 
the  memory  of  Phillip  Burton.  At  a 
time  when  our  national  priorities  seem 
to  be  shifting  away  from  environmen- 
tal values,  it  is  important  that  the 
Congress  reaffirm  its  commitment  to 
Phil's  vision  and  acknowledge  his 
great  contribution  by  approving  the 
measure  before  us  today. 

Phil  Burton  committed  his  career  to 
issues  which  enhanced  the  quality  of 
life  of  the  underrepresented  in  our  so- 
ciety. In  the  environmental  arena, 
Phil  recongnized  the  importance  of 
preserving  the  dwindling  wild  nooks 
and  crannies,  while  affording  all 
people  with  access  to  places  of  retreat 
and  solitude.  Because  of  his  leader- 
s-ship, the  Congress  has  created  30  new 
national  parks,  expanded  substantially 
66  others,  designated  8  wild  and  scenic 
rivers,  and  established  many  new  acres 
*  of  national  forests  and  trails.  I  believe 
that  Phil's  foresight  has  provided  the 
American  people  with  a  precious  gift, 
one  whose  value  will  become  better 
known  over  time. 

It  is  our  obligation— for  this  and 
future  Congresses— to  build  upon 
Phil's  enormous  achievements  and 
strive  for  the  continued  protection  of 
our  environment.  We  owe  this  effort 
to  ourselves,  our  Nation,  and  particu- 
larly to  Phil's  insistent  and  at  times 
overbearing  concern  that  the  public's 
right  to  enjoy  its  natural  heritage  be 
observed.  We  should  begin  this  process 
today  by  dedicating  the  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreation  Area  to  Phil  and 
by  remembering  his  compassion,  con- 
stancy, and  unwavering  commitment.* 

Mr.  YGITNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Udall)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  HJR.  2600,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 


the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  dedicate  the 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area  to  Congressman  Phillip  Burton." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FEDERAL  ELECTION  COMMIS- 
SION AUTHORIZATION.  FISCAL 
YEAR  1984 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2621)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1984,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2621 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
second  sentence  of  section  314  of  the  Feder- 
al Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
439c)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  after 
"1978,"  and  by  inserting  after  "1981"  the 
following:  ".  and  $10,849,139  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984". 

Sec.  2.  Section  314  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  439c)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "Sec.  314.'"  the  fol- 
lowing: "(a)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  subsection  (a)  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such 
year  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
expenses  of  official  travel  and  subsistence  of 
members  and  employees  of  the  Conunission 
in  connection  with  meetings  sponsored  by 
non-Federal  entities  and  individuals.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  a 
member  or  employee  of  the  Commission 
may,  with  approval  of  the  Commission, 
accept  payment  in  cash  or  in  kind  from  a 
sponsoring  entity  or  individual  with  respect 
to  such  travel  or  subsistence  for  retention 
by  such  member  or  employee  to  cover  the 
expense  involved  or  for  deposit  to  the  credit 
of  the  appropriation  from  which  such  ex- 
pense is  paid  ". 

D  1245 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Swirr)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Thomas)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Swift). 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2621  is  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Federal  Ejection 
Commission  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

As  reported  from  the  House  Admin- 
istration Committee,  by  a  unanimous 
vote,  the  bill  authorizes  a  total  of 
$10,849,139  for  the  upcoming  year. 
This  is  the  proposed  budget  for  1984 
which,  as  we  all  know,  is  not  only  an 
election  year,  but  a  Presidential  elec- 


tion year  as  well.  And  Presidential 
elections  bring  many  additional  duties 
to  the  Commission  over  and  above 
their  considerable  duties  in  non-Presi- 
dential years. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  FEC  has  done  a 
commendable  Job  over  the  last  several 
years  of  making  economies  in  its 
spending  in  every  way  possible.  The 
Commission  has  done  so  well  that 
their  budget  is  now,  in  real  terms,  sub- 
stantially below  what  it  was  in  the  last 
Presidential  election  year,  1980. 

If  the  Commission  had  requested  for 
1984  what  they  had  in  1980.  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  would  have  requested 
$12.1  million.  Instead,  they  came  to  us 
with  a  request  for  $10.3  million— a  sub- 
stantial reduction  by  any  measure. 

Of  this  to'.al  request,  since  the  Com- 
mission's work  is  personnel  intensive, 
most  of  the  funds— about  70  percent- 
are  for  personnel  costs.  Here,  as  in 
other  areas,  the  Commission  has  Ijeen 
making  every  effort  to  economize,  and 
they  have  actually  reduced  the  size  of 
the  Commission  staff. 

Their  request  for  $7.35  million  for 
personnel  provides  for  only  245  staff 
positions,  compared  with  the  271  they 
had  in  1980.  And  that  reduction  in 
staff  has  been  accomplished  while  the 
workload  at  the  Commission  has  been 
increasing.  For  example,  despite 
changes  in  the  law  intended  to  reduce 
the  number  of  campaign  reports  that 
have  to  be  filed,  the  pages  of  campaign 
finance  materials  made  available  to 
the  public  by  the  Commission  have  in- 
creased anywhere  from  15  to  40  per- 
cent in  the  last  few  election  cycles. 

However,  despite  the  Commission's 
best  efforts,  it  became  clear  during  the 
hearings  on  the  Commission's  budget 
that  were  held  by  our  committee's 
task  force  on  elections,  that  some  addi- 
tional personnel  costs  are  going  to  be 
unavoidable  during  the  coming  year. 
These  costs  are  due  to  personnel  provi- 
sions we  in  Congress  passed  in  other 
legislation,  after  the  FEC's  budget  re- 
quest was  submitted,  that  had  a  direct 
impact  on  their  budget.  Added  costs 
for  social  security,  medicare,  and  exec- 
utive pay  raises  imposed  the  need  for 
an  additional  $216,000  on  the  Commis- 
sion. 

During  our  hearing,  members  of  the 
Commission  testified  that  they  would 
have  to  request  a  supplemental  later 
in  the  year  to  cover  these  personnel 
costs.  Knowing  that  the  additional 
money  would  have  to  be  provided  later 
anyway,  the  committee  felt  it  was  ad- 
visable simply  to  include  the  necessary 
authorization  here. 

The  remaining  30  percent  of  the 
fimds  in  this  authorization,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  to  cover  all  the  other  needs  of 
the  Commission,  including  everything 
from  postage  to  printing,  and  from 
office  rental  to  equipment  mainte- 
nance and  replacement. 


With  respect  to  the  Commission's 
equlimient  needs,  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
hearing  also  disclosed  that,  over  the 
last  several  years,  the  Commission  has 
delayed  replacement  and  upgrade  of 
much  of  its  equipment.  It  is  now  to 
the  point  that  equipment  improve- 
ment cannot  be  put  off  much  longer— 
at  least  not  without  seriously  impair- 
ing the  Commission's  ability  to  fulfill 
its  duties  with  regard  to  public  disclo- 
sure of  campaign  information. 

For  example,  the  microfilm  reader- 
printers  In  the  Public  Disclosure 
Office  are  so  old  that  the  vendor  has 
notified  the  Commission  that  service 
contracts  will  no  longer  be  available 
after  October  of  this  year  due  to  a 
lack  of  spare  parts.  And  these  reader- 
printers,  Mr.  Speaker,  currently  re- 
quire service  at  least  several  times  a 
week. 

Faced  with  this  and  other  evidence 
about  the  Commission's  equipment 
needs,  the  committee  has  recommend- 
ed a  relatively  small  .increase— 
$290,000— in  the  Commission's  equip- 
ment budget.  This  is  expected  to  be 
used  particulso-ly  for  enhanced  data 
processing  and  computer  capability,  to 
enable  the  Commission  to  adequately 
maintain  and  disclose  the  large 
amounts  of  information  it  is  required 
to  gather. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
mention  that  there  is  one  area  of 
funding  for  the  Commission— refur- 
bishing—that  was  specifically  not  au- 
thorized. 

It  has  come  to  the  committee's  at- 
tention that  the  basic  working  envi- 
ronment in  the  FEC  offices  downtown 
Is  poor.  Much  of  the  carpet  is  nunpled 
and  worn  to  the  point  that  it  is  a 
safety  hazard.  Also,  there  is  water 
damage  to  office  facilities  and  to  the 
phone  system,  especially  on  the  upper 
floors,  due  to  a  break  in  a  rooftop 
water  tower.  Overall,  there  is  a  serious 
need  for  refurbishing  and  renovation 
in  virtually  all  the  Commission's  of- 
fices. 

However,  it  is  the  Commission's  first 
choice,  by  far,  simply  to  move  from 
the  offices  they  currently  occupy  into 
other,  better  offices  in  the  city  that 
will  be  easily  accessible  to  the  public. 
Since  the  Commission  is  actively  pur- 
suing that  alternative  at  the  moment, 
the  committee  felt  it  was  not  appropri- 
ate to  provide  money  for  refurbishing. 
So,  any  refurbishing  money  was  spe- 
cifically not  authorized. 

The  one  other  action  that  was  taken 
during  comEttlttee  consideration  of 
H.R.  2621,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  adoption 
of  an  amendment  with  respect  to  Com- 
mission travel. 

The  amendment  establishes  an  ex- 
perimental, cost-saving  program  for  1 
year.  It  authorizes  members  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Commission  to  accept 
reimbursement  for  official  travel  and 
subsistence  costs  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  meetings  sponsored  by  non- 


Federal  entities.  Such  travel  is  subject 
to  Commission  approval,  and  the  com- 
mittee expects  that  the  Commission 
will  generally  regulate  travel  activities 
in  a  manner  that  will  not  run  the  risk 
of  impairing  the  operations  of  the 
Commission. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  sum  up 
by  saying  this  is  a  moderate,  reasona- 
ble authorization  for  an  agency  that  is 
very  important— especially  in  a  Presi- 
dential election  year,  when  the  FEC 
oversees  the  spending  of  literally  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  campaign  dollars. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  authorization,  so  we  can  insure 
that  the  FEC  will  have  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  meet  all  its  important  obliga- 
tions in  the  most  timely  and  efficient 
manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  The  genUe- 
man  mentioned  that  the  bill  author- 
izes members  or  employees  of  the 
Commission  to  accept  reimbursements 
for  official  travel  and  subsistence  costs 
incurred  in  connection  with  meetings 
sponsored  by  non-Federal  entities  and 
individuals. 

My  question  is:  Is  this  something 
new? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  This  is  new  as  far  as  the 
FEC  is  concerned.  There  are  other  ad- 
ministrative agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  which  are  permitted  this 
essential  approach. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  further  yield,  could  he  give 
me  an  illustration  of  what  this  would 
entaU? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  Yes;  I  can  give  the  gen- 
tleman an  example. 

First  of  all.  let  me  tell  the  gentleman 
what  the  problem  is.  The  problem  is 
that  travel  funds  for  the  FEC  are  so 
limited  that  they  simply  cannot  accept 
many  invitations  from  private  organi- 
zations that  would  like  to  have  them 
come  and  explain  what  the  rules  are, 
how  it  would  relate  to  their  particular 
political  activities,  and  so  forth. 

Let  us  say  that  a  private  agency,  it 
could  be  a  labor  union,  it  could  t>e  a 
business  PAC,  wished  to  invite  a 
member  of  the  FEC  to  come  to  their 
annual  convention  to  explain  to  them 
FEC  rules  and  regulations  and  how  it 
would  involve  and  relate  to  that  par- 
ticular organization. 

Currently  if  the  FEC  does  not  have 
the  travel  fimds  they  simply  have  to 
turn  it  down.  Under  this  experiment 
for  1  year,  a  commissioner  or  a  top  ad- 
ministrative staff  member  of  the  FEC 
could  get  Commission  approval  to 
accept  reimbursement  for  actual  costs 
of  travel  and  sustenance  while  attend- 
ing that  particular  meeting. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SWIFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  the^ 
House  has  passed  this  once  before. 
Oxir  authorizations  are  never  picked 
up  by  the  other  body,  or  at  least  they 
have  not  been  in  the  last  5  or  6  years, 
but  the  House  has  passed  this  before 
without  controversial  discussion. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  SWIFT.  I  might  add  that  it  is 
the  Intention  of  the  committee,  if  this 
authorization  were  to  go  all  the  way 
through  the  other  body,  to  watch  this 
very  carefully  during  this  year  and  see 
how  it  works.  If,  in  fact,  we  find  there 
is  too  likely  an  opportunity  for  abuse 
of  it,  it  would  not  be  extended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  favor  of  H.R. 
2621,  as  amended,  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1984. 

The  Federal  Election  Commission's 
request  was  for  $10,343,139  and  245 
employees  for  fiscal  year  1984.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  rec- 
ommended $10,000,000  and  236  posi- 
tion^ The  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee approved  an  amended 
$10,849,139. 

During  the  authorization  hearing  on 
April  13.  the  task  force  on  elections  re- 
quested the  Commission  to  itemize 
their  needs  if  they  were  to  include  the 
additional  mandated  personnel  costs; 
that  is,  medicare,  executive  pay  raise, 
et  cetera,  upgrading  or  replacing  obso- 
lete equipment,  and  moneys  to  ren- 
ovate the  existing  work  space. 

After  reviewing  the  supplemental  in- 
formation, the  committee  agreed  to  in- 
crease the  authorization  to  include  the 
personnel  costs  amd  the  upgraded  com- 
puter capability.  We  believe  this 
amount  was  justified  for  two  reasons. 

First,  since  fiscal  year  1978,  the  FEC 
has  sought  and  received  salary  supple- 
mentals.  By  including  the  projected 
amount  in  this  authorization,  there 
will  be  no  need  for  such  a  request  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

Additionally,  the  minority  on  House 
administration  has  always  believed 
that  the  disclosure  and  information 
functions  are  central  to  the  purpose  of 
•  the  Commission  and  the  Federal  elec- 
tion law.  Therefore,  we  support  the. 
additional  moneys  in  the  amount  of 
$290,000  to  upgrade  and  replace  the 
microfilm  and  computer  equipment. 

At  this  authorization  level,  thie 
amount  represents  a  10-percent  in- 
crease over  fiscal  year  1983  authoriza- 
tibn  and  supplemental  request. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objections 
to  this  authorization  and  would  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

.  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Swirr),  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  2621.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  niles  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


A  WEEK  OF  REMEMBRANCE  FOR 
THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  WARSAW  GHETTO  UPRIS- 
ING 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  C:^vil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  49)  to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  week  of 
April  10-16.  1983.  as  "A  Week  of  Re- 
membrance for  the  40th  Aimiversary 
of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising,"  and 
ask  for  its  inmiediate  consideration  in 
Uie  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  smd  I  will  not 
object,  I  reserve  the  right  to  object  to 
indicate  that  the  minority  side  has 
looked  at  the  Senate  joint  resolution 
and  we  are  very  much  in  favor  of  the 
resolution  declaring  a  proclamation  to 
commemorate  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  49,  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue 
a  proclamation  in  commemoration  of 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  Uprising. 

The  history  of  World  War  II  is  filled 
with  stories  of  courage.  However,  that 
of  the  Polish  Jews  who  courageously 
rebelled  against  their  Nazi  oppressors 
in  my  mind  stands  out  as  one  story  of 
a  people's  fight  for  not  only  their 
honor  but  for  their  freedom  and  digni- 
ty. 

The  struggle  of  these  valiant  Jewish 
fighters,  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
moving  stories  to  come  out  of  World 
War  II,  should  remain  an  inspiration 
to  us  all.  The  right  to  freely  practice 
one's  religion  and  the  right  to  freely 
emigrate  are  granted  to  all  Americans 


but  denied  to  so  many,  including 
Soviet  Jews.  So  in  commemorating  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising,  we  remem- 
ber that  we  Americans  must  continue 
to  work  on  behalf  of  all  who  are  op- 
pressed or  imprisoned.  By  their 
strength  and  faith,  the  Jews  of  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  have  become,  in  my 
opinion,  legends  of  their  time  and 
symbols  for  ours. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
today,  40  years  after  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  Uprising,  that  we  prove  we  are 
truly  willing  to  dedicate  ourselves  to 
the  prevention  of  another  holocaust 
by  passing  this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  we  mark  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising.  We 
commemorate  the  gallant  efforts  of  a 
handful  of  freedom  fighters  who  val- 
iantly resisted  the  onslaught  of  the 
German  SS  that  brought  violence  and 
death  to  the  Jewish  community  of 
Warsaw  during  the  Second  World 
War.  For  nearly  a  month,  the  resist- 
ance withstood  the  German  forces, 
succumbing  only  after  the  SS  had 
burned  the  entire  ghetto.  In  a  measure 
of  their  desperation,  many  of  the  free- 
dom fighters  chose  to  die  in  the  flames 
rather  than  be  taken  by  the  Germans. 

No  one  could  ever  have  doubted  the 
eventual  outcome  of  the  uprising.  The 
action  taken  by  the  resistance  was  an 
action  that  had  a  moral  message.  It 
told  the  world  that  tyranny  must  be 
opposed  regardless  of  the  odds.  Their 
actions  did  not  go  unnoticed.  Within 
the  next  several  months  similar  upris- 
ings took  place  in  Vilna,  Cracow,  and 
Lodz. 

The  spirit  of  the  resistance  fighters 
did  not  die  in  the  fires  of  the  Warsaw 
ghetto.  I  saw  the  spirit  very  much 
alive  in  modem  Israel.  On  my  recent 
trip  to  Israel,  one  aspect  of  Israel  life 
that  most  impressed  me  was  the  cour- 
age and  determination  of  the  Israel 
citizens.  And  that  courage  and  deter- 
mination comes  from  the  will  to  sur- 
vive. Terrorist  attaclts  and  full-scale 
military  offensives  have  been  repelled 
throughout  Israel's  brief  history.  The 
same  dedication,  resourcefulness,  and 
fighting  spirit  we  witnessed  40  years 
ago  now  serves  the  Israelis  in  their 
fight  to  stay  alive.  Those  characteris- 
tics in  Israel  today  make  it  a  living  me- 
morial to  those  who  fought  and  died 
40  years  ago. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  49  authorizes  the 
President  to  proclaim  a  week  of  re- 
membrance for  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising.  Of 
the  more  than  400,000  Jews  whom  the 
Nazis  had  imprisoned  in  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto,  only  70,000  remained  in  April 
1943.  The  surviving  Jews  of  Warsaw 
had  no  hopes  of  waging  successful 
battle  against  their  tyrannical  foes. 
The  valiant  Jewish  freedom  fighters 


of  Warsaw  Ghetto,  despite  insur- 
mountable odds,  fought  the  Nazis  and 
held  their  ground  for  nearly  a  month. 
Remembering  those  who  fought  and 
died  so  valiantly  serves  to  honor  their 
memory  and  to  renew  the  determina- 
tion of  the  peoples  of  the  free  world  to 
oppose  tyranny  and  oppresssion  wher- 
ever it  occurs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  res- 
olution as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  49 

Whereas  of  the  more  than  four  hundred 
thousand  Jews  whom  the  Nazis  had  Impris- 
oned in  the  Warsaw  Ghetto,  only  seventy 
thousand  remained  in  April  1943; 

Whereas  most  of  the  others  had  been  sent 
to  their  deaths  in  extermination  camps  by 
the  Nazis; 

Whereas  the  surviving  Jews  of  Warsaw 
had  no  hopes  of  waging  successful  battle 
against  their  tyrannical  foes; 

Whereas  the  valiant  Jewish  freedom 
fighters  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto,  despite  the 
insurmountable  odds,  fought  the  Nazis  and 
held  their  ground  for  nearly  a  month; 

Whereas  by  their  dramatic  and  heroic 
courage,  they  provided  inspiration  to  all 
people  who  revere  liberty  and  a  warning  to 
aU  oppressors; 

Whereas  remembering  those  who  fought 
and  died  so  valiantly  serves  to  honor  their 
memory  and  to  renew  the  determination  of 
the  peoples  of  the  free  world  to  oppose  tyr- 
anny and  oppression  wherever  it  occurs;  and 

Whereas  in  April  of  1983,  the  American 
Gathering  of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors 
will  sponsor  commemorations  of  Jewish  re- 
sistance to  Nazism  and  will  organize  pro- 
grams to  reinforce  the  need  for  the  continu- 
ous struggle  against  anti-Semitism:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the  week  of 
April  10-16,  1983,  is  hereby  marked  in  com- 
memoration of  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
the  uprising  against  the  Nazi  occupation 
forces  by  the  besieged  and  outnumbered 
Jews  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  who,  by  their 
courage  and  heroism,  showed  the  world  for 
all  time  that  the  forces  of  freedom  and  lib- 
erty cannot  long  be  suppressed  by  the  forces 
of  tyraiuiy,  and,  by  their  valor  and  their 
faith,  gave  urgency  to  the  creation  of  the 
free  State  of  Israel. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  week  of  April  10-16,  1983,  as  "A  Week  of 
Remembrance  for  the  Fortieth  Anniversary 
of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising",  and  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  the  week  of  remembrance  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

AMENOimrT  OFrERKD  BY  MR.  GARCIA 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  ^  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Garcia:  Page 
2,  strike  out  line  3  and  all  that  follows 
thereafter  through  page  3,  line  2,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  in  com- 
memoration of  the  fortieth  aimivergary  of 
the  uprising  against  the  Nazi  occupation 


forces  by  the  besieged  and  outnumbered 
Jews  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  who,  by  their 
courage  and  heroism,  showed  the  world  for 
all  time  that  the  forces  of  freedom  and  lib- 
erty cannot  long  be  suppressed  by  the  forces 
of  tyranny,  and,  by  their  valor  and  their 
faith,  gave  urgency  to  the  creation  of  the 
free  State  of  Israel. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Garcia). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

TITU  AHEIfDIfENT  OFTCRED  BT  MR.  GARCIA 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Garcia: 
Amend  the  title  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
49  to  read  as  follows:  "Joint  resolution  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to  issue 
a  proclamation  in  commemoration  of  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto 
Uprising.". 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

NATIONAL  PARKINSON'S 
DISEASE  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  62)  to  provide  for  the  designation 
of  the  week  beginning  on  May  15, 
1983,  as  "National  Parkinson's  Disease 
Week,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  I  just  rise  to  Indicate  the  mi- 
nority is  in  full  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  by  the  House's  action  in  con- 
sidering Senate  Joint  Resolution  62 
designating  the  week  beginning  May 
15  as  "National  Parkinson's  Disease 
Week"  in  these  United  States. 

It  is  also  significant  to  note  that  the 
founder  of  the  Parkinson's  Group  of 
Co-Op  City,  Mrs.  Anna  Weintraub 
from  the  Bronx,  is  able  ^  watch  the 
House  action.  The  Parkinson's  Group 
of  Co-Op  City  is  one  of  the  most  ener- 
getic and  effective  of  the  many  local 
groups  in  this  Nation  formed  to  focus 
public  attention  on  the  problem  asso- 
ciated with  Parkinson's  disease  as  well 
as  advocate  for  more  research  funds. 

Parkinson's  disease  is  one  of  the 
most  devastating  illnesses  threatening 
the  citizens  of  these  United  States.  It 


Is  one  of  the  most  severely  crippling 
disorders  of  the  nervous  system.  As  an 
original  member  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging.  I  am  concerned 
that  it  afflicts  1  out  of  every  100  per- 
sons over  the  age  of  60. 

As  we  prepso-e  for  National  Parkin- 
son's Disease  Week,  let  us  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  support  of  continued 
research  into  the  causes  and  cures  for 
Parkinson's  disease  while  also  provid- 
ing sufficient  resources  to  aid  their 
victims  and  insure  their  successful  re- 
habilitation. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  62  calls 
upon  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  National  Par- 
kinson's Disease  Week  with  appropri- 
ate activities  and  programs.  I  have 
written  to  the  President  on  Ijehalf  of 
the  Parkinson's  Group  of  Co-Op  City 
to  urge  that  this  important  proclama- 
tion be  issued.* 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  62 
Whereas  Parkinson's  disease  is  one  of  the 
most  devastating  illnesses  threatening  the 
citizens  of  the  United  SUtes; 

Whereas  Parkinson's  disease  afflicts  one 
out  of  every  one  hundred  persons  over  the 
age  of  sixty; 

Whereas  Parkinson's  disease  is  one  of  tb^ 
most  severely  crippling  disorders  of  the 
nervous  system; 

Whereas  the  American  Parkinson  Disease 
Association,  the  National  Parkinson  Foun- 
dation, the  Parkinson's  Disease  Foundation, 
and  the  United  Parkinson  Foundation  are 
major  contributors  to  research  on  Parkin- 
son's disease  and  to  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation programs  for  the  victims  of  such  dis- 
ease; 

Whereas  the  Parkinson  Education  Pro- 
gram/USA and  the  all-volunteer  Parkinson 
Support  Groups  of  America  are  devoted  to 
helping  Parkinson  patients  and  their  fami- 
lies cope  with  their  ailment;  and 

Whereas  research  on  the  causes  of  and 
the  search  for  a  cure  for  Parkinson's  disease 
are  continuing  to  be  conducted  and  patient 
support  group>s  continue  to  grow  and  bring 
new  hope  to  those  who  bear  the  burden  of 
this  affliction:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
May  15,  1983.  through  May  21.  1983,  is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Parkinson's  Disease 
Week"  and  the  President  is  authorized  and 
requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve that  week  with  appropriate  activities 
and  programs. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  62  designates  May  15, 
1983,  as  "National  Parkinson's  Disease 
Week."  Parkinson's  disease  is  one  of 
the  most  devastating  illnesses  threat- 
ening the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  Parkinson's  disease  is  one  of 
the  most  severely  crippling  disorders 
of  the  nervous  system  and  afflicts  1 
out  of  every  100  persons  over  the  age 


of  60.  Research  on  the  causes  of  and 
the  search  for  a  cure  for  Parkinson's 
disease  are  continuing  to  be  conducted 
and  patient  support  groups  continue' 
to  grow  and  bring  new  hope  to  those 
who  bear  the  burden  of  this  affliction. 
The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


BROOKLYN  BRJDGE  DAY 
Mr.   GARCIA.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  House  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  244)  designating  May  24,  1983,  as 
"Brooltlyn  Bridge  Day,"  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

D  1300 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
propound  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  one  inquiry. 

This  is  Brooidyn  Bridge  Day? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

It  is  Brooklyn  Bridge  Day,  and  as  a 
native  New  Yorker,  bom  and  raised  in 
New  York,  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  is 
probably  one  of  the  few  stmctures 
that  we  have  that  I  know  at  least  1.000 
people  who  have  purchased  it  over  the 
last  100  years. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Is  this  for  their  pur- 
pose? 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman.   

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  if  the  Brooklyn  Bridge 
is  still  for  sale. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  You  will  have  to  ask 
the  last  person  who  purchased  it.  I  do 
not  know  if  he  or  she  wants  to  seU  it. 
Will  the  gentleman  continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
everybody  that  it  is  interesting  that 
100  years  ago  when  the  bridge  was  of- 
ficially opened,  a  President  of  the 
United  States  was  the  one  who  cut  the 
ribbon  and  walked  across  the  bridge.  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  because  it 
really  is  a  symbol  of  what  New  York  is 
all  about. 
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It  Is  a  great  bridge,  it  still  services 
the  communities  of  Brooklyn  and  the 
Island  of  Manhattan  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  100  years  from  now  it  will  have 
its  200th  birthday  right  here. 

>lSx.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  LEIVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  would  like  to  Join  in  commending 
the  gentleman  for  bringing  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  floor,  because  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  really  is  more  than  Just  a 
ssrmbol  of  New  York;  I  think  it  is  one 
of  the  great  achievements  of  this 
country.  It  was  the  first  steel  suspen- 
sion bridge  built  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  time  it  was  built  the  towers,  the 
structures  that  hold  the  suspension, 
were  the  tallest  structures  in  New 
York  City  and  people  from  all  around 
the  world  came  to  watch  it  being  built. 

The  Roebling  family,  who  were  the 
engineers,  that  designed  this  great  en- 
gineering feat,  at  that  time  made  a 
major  contribution  to  the  entire  engi- 
neering profession  and  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  has  not  only  served  as  a  fimc- 
tlonal  structure,  linking  Brooklsm  and 
Manhattan  and  serving  many  people 
for  over  100  years,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  architectiu^  render- 
ings. It  shows  that  art  and  fimction 
can  be  united.  The  massive  stone 
towers  with  the  dramatically  shaped 
arches,  linked  with  the  delicate  webs 
of  steel  cable  present  a  powerful  yet 
gossamer  vista  to  the  eye. 

I  have  had  the  privilege  on  several 
occasions  of  walking  across  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge,  taking  one  of  my  children 
recently  on  that  walk,  because  it  is 
such  an  impressive  experience. 

It  says  something  good  and  impor- 
tant about  this  Nation  100  years  ago 
to  conceive  of  and  construct  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  that  marvelous 
structure,  and  100  years  later  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  us  to  pause  and  remem- 
ber the  significance  of  what  was  ac- 
complished by  American  ingenuity, 
effort,  and  technology  in  those  days 
and  to  revere  that  achievement. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  how 
come  it  is  that  a  gentleman  from 
Georgia  knows  so  much  about  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  can  inform  him  that  I 
became  interested  in  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  as  a  result  of  my  work  on  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  and  through  a  book  that  I 
read  several  years  ago,  caUed  "The 
Great  Bridge"— I  believe  was  the  name 
of  it.  I  am  not  an  engineer  and  I  am 
not  a  builder,  but  I  came  across  this 
book  about  a  public  works  project— a 
subject  I  never  thought  I  would 
betomje  interested  in.  But  it  is  a  fasci- 
nating story  telling  so  much  about  this 


country,  both  good  and  bad.  The  polit- 
ical corruption  that  sometimes  swirled 
around  the  building  of  the  bridge,  and 
the  various  political  deals  that  were 
cut,  both  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
and  eventually  in  Albany:  they  tell  one 
part  of  the  story.  But  the  persever- 
ance, commitment  and  dedication  of 
the  Roebling  family,  both  father  and 
son.  who  ultimately  directly  and  indi- 
rectly gave  their  lives  in  the  building 
of  this  bridge  is  a  real  testament  to 
what  can  be  done  when  people  devote 
themselves  to  something.  The  sweat 
and  blood  of  the  brave  workmen  who 
built  this  bridge— many  of  them  newly 
arrived  immigrants  to  America— are 
worthy  of  remembrance.  Some  of 
them  gave  their  lives  to  accidents  and 
something  we  now  call  the  bends.  The 
Brooklsni  Bridge,  in  many  ways  is  sym- 
bolic of  the  finest  achievements  of 
technology  in  this  country. 

I  am  not  trying  to  promote  any- 
body's book  but  if  people  have  not 
read  that  book,  "The  Great  Bridge." 
and  there  is  in  this  current  issue  of 
Smithsonian  magazine  a  story  about 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  which  brings  out 
some  of  these  facts,  it  really  is  some- 
thing that  I  have  found  to  be  most  in- 
teresting and  I  would  Just  like  to 
thank  the  two  gentleman  for  taking 
this  time. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  major 
structures  that  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try that  I  know,  to  me  personally, 
mean  a  great  deal  as  it  pertains  to  our 
involvement  in  wars.  In  World  War  II 
and  in  the  past  Korean  war  and  the 
World  War  II  Pacific  operations,  there 
is  no  view  that  was  more  striking  or 
more  beautiful,  and  I  speak  now  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge,  when  I  came 
back  from  Korea  in  1953  and  came 
under  that  bridge.  But  I  know  that 
same  feeling  was  shared  by  so  many 
naval  people  when  they  come  under 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  pulling  into  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  I  just  think  that 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  by  itself  with- 
out a  doubt  a  sjmabol  that  means  so 
very  much.     

Mr.  COURTER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  whether  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  as  it  stands  today  is  a  toll  road, 
or  is  it  free  of  charge? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  it  is  free  of  charge. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  that  is  a  very  good  reason  to 
commend  the  bridge  in  this  resolution. 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  my  colleague.  Congress- 
man Garcia,  for  calling  up  this  resolu- 
tion today. 


On  May  24.  1983.  the  people  of  the 
city  of  New  York  will  celebrate  the 
centennial  of  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  On 
April  20,  1983, 1  introduced  this  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  244)  with  30  members 
of  the  New  York  State  delegation, 
which  will  enable  the  Nation  to  cele- 
brate along  with  us. 

The  resolution  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  May  24  as  "Brooklyn 
Bridge  Day,"  asks  the  Speaker  and 
President  -pro  tempore  of  the  Senate 
to  appoint  a  congressional  delegation 
to  attend  the  ceremonies,  and  requests 
that  enrolled  copies  of  the  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  Governor  Cuomo. 
Mayor  Koch,  and  Brooklyn  Borough 
President  Howard  Golden. 

The  Brooklyn  Bridge  has  been  me- 
morialized in  poems,  books,  and  plays; 
it  has  been  featured  in  recent  movies 
such  as  "Annie  Hall"  and  "Sophie's 
Choice,"  and.  in  essence,  really  occu- 
pies a  special  place  in  our  Nation's  cul- 
tural history. 

Architecturally,  the  bridge  repre- 
sented, for  its  time,  a  rare  and  impor- 
tant technological  feat.  Construction 
workers  placed  their  lives  in  jeopardy, 
working  in  wooden  boxes  called  cais- 
sons beneath  the  E^ast  River,  to  etch 
the  pilings  on  which  the  bridge  rests 
into  the  riverbed  and  the  rocks  be- 
neath the  water's  surface.  In  fact,  the 
project  claimed  the  lives  of  at  least  20 
construction  workers. 

Washington  Roebling.  the  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  project,  was  disabled 
after  getting  a  case  of  the  bends  from 
working  in  a  caisson.  His  wife  Emily  is 
credited  as  having  taken  charge  of  the 
project  after  Mr.  Roebling  was  strick- 
en. The  Brooklyn  Bridge  Centennial 
Commission  stated  recently: 

Emily  Roebling  assumed  an  unparalleled 
position  for  a  late  19th  Century  woman,  be- 
coming the  link  between  her  husband  and 
the  outside  world. 

With  the  date  of  the  centennial 
nearly  upon  us.  it  is  altogether  fitting 
for  Congress  to  pause  and  recognize 
what  a  unique  national  treasure  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  has  become.  Various 
governmental,  civic  and  business 
groups  are  planning  celebrations  for 
the  event.  Passage  of  this  resolution 
will  serve  as  a  fitting  complement  to 
these  efforts. 

Printed  below  are  some  interesting 
details  about  the  bridge  which  1  would 
like  to  share  with  my  coUeagues: 

The  Bridge  From  Start  to  Finish 

1800— Bridge  fir^t  seriously  considered  be- 
tween Manhattan  and  Brooklyn. 

1852— E^ast  River  uncommonly  bound  with 
ice  and  ferry  service  more  than  usually 
chancy,  a  situation  adding  impetus  to  the 
long-standing  desire  to  bridge  the  two  bor- 
oughs. 

1857— John  Roebling  submits  plans  for 
bridge,  published  in  Horace  Greeley's  New 
York  Tribune. 

1867— Legislature  at  Albany  authorized 
the  building  of  a  bridge  over  the  East  River 
by  a  private  company. 
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1869— Surveys  begun. 

1870— (Jan.  3)  Groundbreaking  for  Brook- 
lyn tower  foundation. 

1870— (June  IS)  First  stone  laid  Sm  Brook- 
lyn foundation. 

1873— (March  11)  Brooklyn  tower  founda- 
tion finished. 

1872— (July  12)  Manhattan  tower  founda- 
tion finished. 

1876— (July)  Final  anchorage  completed, 
to  hold  the  cables  suspended  from  towers. 

1876— (Aug.  14)  First  wire  stretched  be- 
tween the  two  towers. 

1878— (Oct.  5)  Completion  of  the  spinning 
of  cables  suspended  by  thfe  towers. 

1881— (December)  Supports  completed  for 
bridge  floor. 

1883— (April)  Passenger  walkway  of  bridge 
finished. 

1883— (May  24)  Bridge  dedicated  with  end- 
less speeches  and  opened  to  public. 

Facts  and  Figures 

Span  over  East  River— 1,595.5  feet. 

Spans  from  towers  to  anchorages  in  Man- 
hattan and  Brooklyn— 930  feet  each. 

Elevated  approach  on  New  York  side— 
1.562.5  feet. 

Total  length  of  bridge— 5.989  feet. 

Width  of  floor— 85  feet. 

Diameter  of  cables— 15.75  inches. 

Length  of  wire  In  the  four  cables— 14,060 
miles. 

Number  of  suspenders  (steel  ropes  from 
cables  to  bridge  floor— 1,518,  each  one  able 
to  support  70  tons. 

Size  of  tower  bases,  at  high-water  level— 
140  by  59  feet. 

Height  of  the  two  towers  above  high 
water— 276.5  feet. 

Height  of  road  above  water  (measured  at 
the  towers)— 119  feet. 

Width  of  the  four  arches  through  which 
roads  run— 33.75  feet.  ; 

Anchorages  at  base— 129  by  119  feet. 

Weight  of  bridge  (not  counting  masonry 
of  towers  and  anchorages)— 14,680  tons.* 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  lived  in  the  city  ofNew  York 
all  of  my  life.  I  rise  today  frfuU  sup- 
port of  House  Joint  Resolution  244 
which  will  designate  May  24.  1983.  as 
"Brooklyn  Bridge  Day"  on  the  occa- 
sion of  its  100th  birthday. 

The  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  a  symbol  of 
New  York  City— but  is  also  a  national 
landmark  in  its  own  right.  At  the  time 
the  bridge  was  constructed  a  centua-y 
ago— the  towers  and  structures  which 
held  up  the  suspension  were  the  tall- 
est structures  in  all  of  New  York 
City— and  people  marveled  at  this  new 
sight. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  traveling  the  5.989  feet 
which  comprises  the  length  of  the 
bridge  we  realize  not  only  the  endur- 
ing architectural  beauty  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Bridge  but  we  must  also  focus  on 
the  tremendous  functional  importance 
of  the  span.  It  was  clearly  worth  the 
$15  million  which  was  spent  in  1883  to 
make  the  bridge  a  reality. 

The  bridge  has  been  featured  in 
movies  as  "Annie  Hall"  and  most  re- 
cently "Sophie's  Choice."  It  is  part  of 
the  dally  lives  of  millions  of  commut- 
ers in  the  city  of  New  York.  Yet  when 
May  24  arrives,  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate for  all  who  have  the  chance  to 


simply  admire  this  marvelous  bridge 
and  wish  it  another  century  of  beauty 
and  activity  as  a  landmark  in  our  Na- 
tion's greatest  city.» 

Mr.  COUHTKR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  244 

Whereas  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  opened  in 
1883  after  thirteen  years  of  constructibn 
and  at  a  cost  of  (15.000,000  and  was  at  the 
time  the  longest  suspension  bridge  In  the 
world; 

Whereas  the  construction  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  using  granite  as  a  primary  building 
material,  was  an  unusual  and  extraordinary 
engineering  feat  which  required,  for  its 
time,  technological  advancements: 

Whereas  construction  workers  on  the 
project  were  placed  "ht  great  risk,  and  the 
lives  of  at  least  twenty  men  were  lost; 

Whereas  the  roadway  and  the  promenade 
invite  use  by  both  automobiles  and  pedestri- 
an making  the  Brooklyn  or  "Great  Bridge" 
truly  a  "People's  Bridge"; 

Whereas  its  majesty  and  grandeur  have 
inspired  poets,  playwrights,  authors,  and 
cinematographers,  giving  the  bridge  a  spe- 
cial place  in  the  literary  and  cultural  histo- 
ry of  our  Nation; 

Whereas  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  unites  the 
city  of  New  York  with  the  Borough  of 
Brooklyn,  Its  people,  businesses,  and  cultur- 
al assets;  and 

Whereas  May  24,  1983,  is  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
bridge.  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  May  24.  1983. 
is  designated  "Brooklyn  Bridge  6ay".  The 
President  is  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion caijing  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  that  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit 
copies  of  the  enrolled  resolution  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  president 
of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  of  New  York 
City. 

(b)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  are  authorized  to  appoint  a  dele- 
gation to  attend  the  celebrations  of  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  opening  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge  to  be  held  in  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  House 
Joint  Resolution  244  designates  May 
24.  1983.  as  "Brooklyn  Bridge  Day." 
The  construction  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  using  granite  as  a  primsu^ 
building  material,  was  an  unusual  and 
extraordinary  engineering  feat  which 
required,  for  its  time,  technological  ad- 
vancements. Its  majesty  and  grandeur 
have  Inspired  poets,  playwrights,  au- 
thors, and  cinematographers,  giving 
the  bridge  a  special  place  in  the  liter- 
ary and  cultural  history  of  our  Nation. 
It  is  considered  truly  a  "people's 
bridge." 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time. 


was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  APPROPRIATIONS 
TO  THE  NA-nONAL  AERONAU- 
•nCS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
nON  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1984 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  164  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  164 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXHI,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  Into  the  Commit- 
U.>e  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2065)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  research  and  development,  con- 
struction of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue nut  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology,  the  bill  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  en  bloc  the  amendments 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Science 
an  Technology  now  printed  in  the  bill,  and 
said  amendments  shall  be  considered  as 
having  been  read.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Prosj)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  QuiLLEN).  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  164 
is  a  simple  open  rule  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  2065  which  au- 
thorizes appropriations  to  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1984.  The  rule  pro- 
vides 1  hour  of  general  debate  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

Because  of  the  number  of  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  recommended  by  the 
Committee  pn  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy, the  rule  provides  that  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  those  amendments 
en  bloc  and  that  those  amendments 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read. 
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Members  should  be  aware  that  If  the 
committee  amendments  are  considered 
en  bloc,  amendments  to  the  same  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  would  only  be  in 
order  if  offered  as  amendments  to  the 
committee  amendments. 

The  resolution  sdso  provides  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  for  amendment,  the  committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2065  authorizes 
$7,268,220,000  for  NASA  activities  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  While  this  amount 
represents  a  net  increase  of 
$161,720,000  over  the  amount  request- 
ed by  NASA,  it  stiU  falls  within  the 
budget  established  for  NASA  space  ac- 
tivities in  the  budget  resolution  passed 
by  the  HousCj^  ^ 

HJl.  2(J65  also  authorizes 
$29,336,000.  the  amount  requested  by 
the  administration,  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  operate  a  civil 
land  remote  sensing  system.  The  com- 
mittee has  also  adopted  provisions 
that  would  prohibit  the  transfer  of 
weather  and  land  satellites  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  until  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce submits  to  the  Congress  a  com- 
prehensive statement  of  recommended 
policies,  procedures,  conditions,  and 
limitations  to  which  any  transfer 
should  be  subject  and  such  transfer  is 
specifically  approved  by  the  Congress 
by  statute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  controver- 
sy on  this  rule  and  recommend  that  it 
he  approved  by  my  colleagues  so  that 
we  may  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  this  most  important  authorization. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  rule  has  been  ably  explained.  It 
Is  important  that  we  pass  the  NASA 
authorization  for  1984.  We  have  a 
good  space  program.  Just  today,  we 
find  that  a  Pioneer  10  spacecraft  is 
passing  through  the  outer  reaches  of 
our  solar  system,  sending  back  infor- 
mation that  we  may  use  for  centuries 
to  come.  But  beyond  that,  we  have 
many  other  programs  in  NASA  that 
have  proved  very  l)eneficial.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  rule  and  the  bill  when 
it  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  have  no  requests  for  time.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fdqua). 

GKHXRALLXAVK 

Bfr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  2065  soon  to  be  considered  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
their  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  164  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl.  H.R.  2065. 

m  THK  COIOf  rtTKB  or  TRI  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJl.  2065).  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities, 
and  research  and  program  mtuiage- 
ment,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Mr.  Swift  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Puqua)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Www)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  Mr.  Pdqua. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2065,  which  would  authorize 
fiscal  year  1984  funds  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
Act  and  for  NOAA  Landsat  activities. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Volkmzr, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Space  Science  and  Applications  and 
Mr.  Glickman,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation,  Aviation 
and  Materials  for  their  leadership  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 
They  have  done  an  outstanding  Job  in 
perfecting  this  legislation.  I  also  want 
to  aclcnowledge  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Winn,  Mr.  Ldjan,  and  Mr.  Carney  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

We  have  recently  witnessed  another 
near-perfect  flight  of  the  Space  Shut- 
tle which  continues  to  renew  our  Na- 
tion's confidence  in  our  own  greatness 
and  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that 
we  are  again  first  in  space.  But  we 
cannot  rest  on  our  laurels  because  the 
competition  in  international  space  ac- 
tivities is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate. 
Our  space  program  plays  a  positive 
role  in  exerting  world  leadership  in  po- 
litical, economic.: as  well  as  mUitary 
arenas  which  we  must  exploit  to  ad- 
vantage. 


NASA's  activities  are  designed  to 
maintain  U.S.  leadership  in  aeronauti- 
cal and  space  research  and  technology 
and  JtiT^titjlization.  More  specifically, 
the  objectives  of  NASA  activities  are 
to: 

Elxtend  our  knowledge  of  the  Earth, 
its  environment,  the  solar  system,  and 
the  universe; 

Expand  the  practical  applications  of 
space  technology; 

Develop,  operate,  and  improve 
manned  and  unmanned  space  vehicles; 

Improve  the  civil  and  military  use- 
fulness of  aeronautical  vehicles; 

Disseminate  pertinent  findings  to 
potential  users;  and 

Promote  international  cooperation 
in  peaceful  activities  in  space. 

The  NASA  fiscal  year  1984  budget 
authorization  provides  for  progress 
toward  achievement  of  these  objec- 
tives at  a  pace  consistent  with  the  con- 
strained Federal  fiscal  environment.  I 
am  including  in  the  Record  a  compari- 
son of  the  NASA  fiscal  year  1983  op- 
erating plan,  the  NASA  fiscal  year 
1984  budget  request  and  the  commit- 
tee action  on  the  fiscal  year  1984 
budget. 

There  were  also  a  number  of  errors 
which  occurred  during  the  printing  of 
the  legislative  report.  I  am  also  includ- 
ing in  the  Record  a  list  of  these  errors, 
particularly  those  errors  involving 
funding  amounts. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  recommendations  our  com- 
mittee has  made  with  respect  to  the 
NASA  budget  request.  We  authorized 
$7,268.22  million  for  the  agency,  com- 
pared to  the  request  of  $7,106.5  mil- 
lion, a  net  increase  of  $161.72  million. 
Additions  for  space  shuttle  spares  and 
the  space  telescope  program  comprise 
the  major  share  of  this  Increase. 

NASA  requested  four  new  initiatives 
including  the  tethered  satellite,  the 
Venus  radar  mapping  mission,  the  ex- 
treme ultraviolet  explorer,  and  the  nu- 
merical aerodynamic  simulator.  The 
Science  and  Technology  Committee 
supports  all  of  these  new  initiatives 
and  is,  indeed,  gratified  to  see  a  new 
planetary  program  initiative  in  this 
budget. 

The  shuttle  program  continues  to  be 
somewhat  hampered  by  inadequate 
spares  for  various  elements  including 
orbiter  spares  and  engine  spares.  Our 
committee  has  repeatedly  urged  a 
commitment  to  fund  a  fifth  orbiter  ve- 
hicle. We  remain  convinced  that  pay- 
load  traffic  in  the  late  eighties  will  re- 
quire an  additional  orbiter  vehicle  to 
assure  adequate  capability  to  satisfy 
civil  government  and  commercial  de- 
mands. 

We  are  very  concerned  that  the 
launch  priority  afforded  defense  and 
national  security  payloads  wiU  pre- 
empt civil  government  and  commercial 
payloads.  The  uncertainty  which  is 
created  by  inadequate  orbiter  capacity 
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in  concert  with  national  security  prior- 
ity strengthens  the  competitive  pos- 
ture of  foreign  launch  vehicle  systems. 
Therefore,  our  con&mittee  has  added 
$70  million  for  orbiter  and  engine 
spares.  Most  of  these  funds  are  ear- 
marked for  orbiter  structural  spares  to 
maintain  production  readiness  for  a 
fifth  orbiter  vehicle. 

With  regard  to  the  space  telescope 
program,  the  Subcommittee  on  Space 
Science  and  Applications  held  over- 
sight hearings  on  this  program  last 
May  and  were  told  that  although 
there  had  been  some  problems,  noth- 
ing seemed  insurmountable,  and  that 
the  program  was  progressing  in  an  ac- 
ceptable manner.  Therefore,  we  were 
certainly  troubled  and  concerned  earli- 
er this  year  when  we  learned  that 
indeed  there  were  very  serious  cost, 
schedule,  and  technical  problems. 

NASA  has  recently  informed  us  that 
an  additional  $75  million  is  needed  in 
1984.  Although  we  are  not  completely 
comfortable  with  the  perception  of  re- 
warding the  agency  for  poor  manage- 
ment by  giving  it  additional  fimds.  we 
did  believe  it  was  necessary  to  add 
some  funds  to  avoid  unacceptable 
damage  to  science  and  applications  ac- 
tivities. For  this  reason  we  increased 
funding  for  the  space  telescope  pro- 
gram by  $45  million.  We  certainly 
hope  that  the  management  and  pro- 
grammatic changes  being  made  both 
at  NASA  headquarters,  at  the  NASA 
field  centers,  and  at  the  contractors 
will  result  in  better  performance  for 
the  future. 

Another  concern  which  I  want  to 
bring  to  your  attention  is  the  space  ap- 
plications area.  With  adequate  fimd- 
ing  for  sensor  technology  and  for  tech- 
nology demonstration  activities,  we 
can  fully  expect  a  whole  new  informa- 
tion systems  industry  to  "evolve  which 
will  utilize  the  remote  sensing  ss^tems 
wliich  are  being  developed  by  NASA 
for  land,  ocean,  and  atmospheric  ob- 
servations. While  the  funding  for 
sensor  and  spacecraft  development  is 
probably  adequate,  there  are  serious 
deficiencies  in  funds  available  to  assist 
and  expand  the  user  community 
through  technology  demonstration 
and  transfer  activities.  Therefore,  the 
committee  added  $17  million  in  the 
"Space  applications"  line  item  for 
these  and  other  activities. 

The' committee  also  added  $10  mil- 
lion to  the  "Advanced  programs"  line 
item.  The  committee  added  $6  million 
to  continue  industry  involvement  in 
the  space  station  mission  analysis  and 
architecture  studies,  $2  million  to  fimd 
studies  of  alternatives  to  a  fully  func- 
tional space  station,  and  $2  million  for 
studies  to  specifically  look  at  the  alter- 
native of  space  platforms  serviced  by 
orbiters  with  an  extended  on-orbit  ca- 
pability. I  believe  that  now  is  the  time 
to  carefully  consider  all  alternatives 
and  the  justification  for  each  so  that 
if  we  do  decide  to  embark  on  a  space 


station  or  space  platform  initiative  we 
can  proceed  without  the  start-stop- 
start  approach  of  many  large  develop- 
ment activities. 

The  committee  also  made  important 
additions  to  planetary,  materials  proc- 
essing, technology  utilization,  as  well 
as  aeronautical  and  space  research  and 
technology.  These  will  be  further  dis- 
cussed by  the  subcommittee  chairmen. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  H.R.  2065. 

Space  prografn  elements  in  the 
budget  provide  for  progress  in  develop- 
ment of  the  operational  capability  and 
use  of  the  space  shuttle  and  related 
systems;  in  technology  development 
for  application  of  space  capabilities  to 
remote  sensing  of  the  surface  and  at- 
mospheric conditions  of  the  Earth  and 
other  planets,  to  materials  processing, 
and  to  communications:  in  exploration 
of  the  solar  system  and  expansion  of 
our  Icnowledge  of  the  universe;  and  in 
advancing  the  technology  necessary 
for  U.S.  leadership  in  space.  Major 
areas  of  emphasis  include: 

The  operational  phase  of  the  space 
shuttle  system,  which  was  initiated 
with  the  first  operational  flight  in  No- 
vember 1982.  In  addition  to  the  con- 
duct of  operational  missions,  this 
phase  includes  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  operational  capabilities 
and  effectiveness  of  the  shuttle,  the 
spacelab,  upper  stages,  and  payload-re- 
lated  activities.  The  fiscal  year  1984 
program  will  provide  for  the  procure- 
ment of  the  hardware,  mission  integra- 
tion and  training,  ground  processing 
and  flight  operations  of  the  space 
shuttle  in  support  of  the  NASA,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  domestic  com- 
mercial, and  international  users  of  the 
space  transportation  system.  The 
present  fleet  of  two  orbiters  will  be  ex- 
panded by  the  addition  of  a  third  in 
1983,  and  production  activities  will 
continue  on  the  fourth  orbiter, 'to  be 
delivered  in  late  1984  as  well  as  to 
maintain  production  readiness  for  a 
fifth  orbiter  vehicle.  The  initial  flight 
of  the  spacelab  will  occur  in  1983,  and 
additional  elements  of  the  spacelab 
hardware  will  be  delivered.  Develop- 
ment of  versions  of  the  Centaur  upper 
stage  for  use  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  NASA  will  continue 
toward  the  initial  flights  in  1986  of 
two  NASA  planetary  missions— Galileo 
and  the  international  solar  polar  mis- 
sion and  in  1988  of  the  Venus  radar 
mapper.  The  fiscal  year  1984  program 
will  also  feature  preparations  for  the 
introduction  of  improved  shuttle  per- 
formance capabilities  for  high  per- 
formance launch  requirements  using 
the  lighter  weight  filament  wound 
case  solid  rocket  Ixxisters.  In  1984,  the 
space  shuttle's  capability  to  rendez- 
vous with  and  repair  spacecraft  in 
orbit  will  be  demonstrated  with  the 
solar  maximum  mission  spacecraft. 

Space  science  and  applications  flight 
missions,  research  and  analysis,  and 


ground-based  activities  are  conducted 
to  expand  human  knowledge  of  the 
Earth's  environment,  the  solar  system 
and  the  universe;  and  to  develop  the 
technology  to  use  space  capabilities  to 
meet  needs  on  Earth.  Specifically, 
work  will  continue  on  the  Galileo  ar- 
biter and  probe  mission  to  J\]piter  alB 
the  next  step  after  voyager  in  explora- 
tion of  the  outer  planets;  on  the  space 
telescope  to  provide  a  quantum  jump 
in  our  ability  to  observe  the  miiverse; 
on  the  gamma  ray  observatory  to 
study  extremely  high  energy  phenom- 
ena; and  on  the  refurbishment  of  the 
solar  maximum  mission  spacecraft  and 
instruments  to  return  this  system  to 
full  operational  status  with  the  aid  of 
the  shuttle.  Design  and  development 
activities  will  be  initiated  on  the  Venus 
radar  mapper  mission  which  will 
obtain  global  imagery  of  Venus.  Land- 
sat-4  was  successfully  launched  in  1982 
and  work  is  continuing  on  the  data 
processing  ground  system  and  on  the 
engineering  analysis  of  thematic 
mapper  data  which  will  improve  the 
usefulness  of  solid  Earth  observations 
from  space.  In  addition,  effort  will  be 
continued  on  the  Earth  radiation 
budget  satellite  to  measure  the  ex- 
change of  energy  between  the  Earth 
and  space;  on  the  search  and  rescue  lo- 
cator system  to  be  flown  on  weather 
satellites,  and  on  the  upper  atmos- 
pheric research  satellite  experiments 
to  monitor  the  upper  atmosphere. 
Preparation  for  materials  processing 
experiments  to  take  advantage  of  the 
space  environment,  and  initiation  of 
design  and  development  activities  on 
the  advanced  communications  technol- 
ogy satellite  (ACTS),  a  joint  effort 
with  industry  wherein  industry  would 
contribute  toward  the  cost  of  develop- 
ing ACTS,  are  also  part  of  the  space 
science  and  applications  program. 

Space  research  and  technology  ac- 
tivities emtihasize  the  longer  range  as- 
pects of  generic  research  and  technol- 
ogy development  in  transportation, 
spacecraix  and  space  station  systems 
which  are  crucial  to  future  U.S.  lead- 
ership in  space. 

Aeronautical  research  and  technolo^ 
gy  activities  in  the  budget  are  neces- 
sary to  advance  the  aeronautical  tech- 
nology base  for  safer,  more  economi- 
cal, efficient,  and  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable air  transportation  systems 
which  are  responsible  to  ciurent  and 
projected  national  needs;  to  maintain 
the  long-term  competitive  position  of 
the  United  States  in  the  international 
aviation  marketplace;  and  to  support 
the  military  in  maintaining  the  superi- 
ority of  the  Nation's  military  aircraft. 
The  fiscal  year  1984  program  contin- 
ues emphasis  on  the  fundamental  re- 
search and  technology  base  in  all  disci- 
plines and  speeds  regimes  vital  to  aero- 
nautics. Specific  technology  efforts 
will  continue  to  be  directed  toward 
major  improvements  in  high-perform- 
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ance  aircraft  and  rotorcraft.  New  ini- 
tiatives will  be  undertaken  in  develop- 
ing a  preeminent  numerical  aerody- 
namic simulation  capability,  an  ad- 
vanced composite  structures  technolo- 
gy, and  technology  for  the  next  gen- 
eration of  rotorcraft. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  further  dis- 
cuss the  significance  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  program.  There  are  many  rea- 
sons why  the  space  shuttle  is  an  im- 
portant and  logical  step  in  maimed 
space  flight  and  the  U.S.  space  pro- 
gram! 

First,  the  shuttle  is  our  only  manned 
space  activity. 

Man  has  worked  hard  to  achieve— 
and  has  indeed  achieved— the  freedom 
of  mobility  on  land,  the  freedom  of 
sailing  on  his  oceans,  and  the  freedom 
of  fljrlng  In  the  atmosphere.  And  he 
has  discovered  that  he  can  also  have 
the  freedom  of  space.  Man  has  learned 
to  fly  in  space,  and  man  will  continue 
to  fly  in  space. 

Given  this  fact,  the  United  States 
cannot  forgo  its  responsiblity— to 
itself  and  to  the  free  world— to  have  a 
part  in  manned  space  flight.  And  the 
space  shuttle  is  clearly  the  most  mean- 
ingful and  useful  manned  space  pro- 
gram for  the  coming  decade. 

Second,  the  space  shuttle  is  needed 
to  make  space  operations  less  complex 
and  less  costly. 

Today  we  have  to  mount  an  enor- 
mous effort  every  time  we  laimch  an 
expendable  space  vehicle.  The  reus- 
able space  shuttle  gives  us  a  way  to 
avoid  this.  This  alrplane-llke  space- 
craft makes  a  launch  into  orbit  an 
almost  routine  event  at  a  cost  much 
less  than  the  expendable  laimch  vehi- 
cles. This  is  possible  by  not  throwing 
everything  away  after  we  have  used  it 
just  once— just  as  we  do  not  throw 
away  an  ahT>lane  after  its  first  trip 
from  Washington  to  Los  Angeles. 

The  shuttle  also  allows  for  less  cost 
to  payload  development.  A  satellite 
that  will  be  launched  in  the  shuttle 
will  no  longer  have  the  environmental, 
structural,  weight,  and  other  associat- 
ed constraints  as  those  launched  on  an 
ELV.  If  an  anomaly  should  occur  to 
the  satellite,  the  shuttle  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  retrieve  or  repair,  eliminating 
the  need  to  throw  away  a  costly  satel- 
lite. 

Fourth,  the  shuttle  will  encourage 
far  greater  international  participation 
In  space  flight. 

Since  the  initiation  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  shuttle  progam  many  Eu- 
ropean nations  have  been  participat- 
ing in  a  joint  program  to  develop 
spacelab.  The  spacelab  program  is  a 
cooperative  effort  between  NASA  and 
the  Ehiropean  Space  Agency  (ESA). 
ESA  is  designing  and  developing  the 
flight  hardware.  The  spacelab  will  ini- 
tiate a  new  era  for  space  experimenta- 
tion. Considerable  international  utili- 
sation of  the  shuttle/spacelab  o^Mbil- 
ity  is  now  underway  and  future  activi- 


ty is  being  planned.  In  their  long- 
range  planning,  other  nations  see  the 
transition  from  the  demonstration 
phase  to  the  operational  and  commer- 
cial application  aspects  of  space  ex- 
ploitation. Within  this  framework,  the 
trend  is  toward  greater  flexibility, 
larger  instruments  and  instrument 
groupings,  and  longer  mission  dura- 
tions. The  capabilities  of  the  shuttle/ 
spacelab  offer  new  opportunities  in 
the  exploration  and  use  of  space. 

The  globally  televised  launch  and 
return  of  the  first  five  flights  of  Co- 
luTnbia  and  the  first  flight  of  Chal- 
lenger calls  to  mind  the  proven  signifi- 
cance of  the  space  program  in  the 
arena  of  international  relations  and 
understanding  and,  thus,  in  the  pr^^ 
ervation  of  world  peace.  Because  ^^ 
the  magnitude  and  ambitious  charac- 
ter of  NASA's  space  program,  the 
United  States  can  look  back  on  a  long 
and  fruitful  history  of  collaboration 
with  European  and  other  nations. 
Future  opportunities  for  International 
cooperation  wUl  greatly  exceed  past 
joint  activities  because  of  the  space 
shuttle  program. 

The  Initiation  of  routine  space  trans- 
portation operations  in  late  1982 
marked  the  culmination  of  about  20 
years  of  planning,  designing,  and  de- 
velopment of  a  reliable,  readily  acces- 
sible and  economically  superior 
method  to  operate  In  space,  for  the 
purpose  of  expanding  Earth-bound 
man's  control  over  his  destiny  as  an  in- 
habitant of  the  only  known  life-sup- 
porting body  in  the  solar  system. 

The  space  shuttle  and  NASA's 
future  planning  toward  human  perma- 
nence In  space  is  the  main  element  of 
NASA's  conformance  to  the  Space  Act 
of  1958.  As  we  move  into  the  eighties 
and  prepare  to  respond  to  new  chal- 
lenges that  will  face  us,  we  should 
review  these  policies  and  plan  for  the 
future,  particularly  with  a  view  toward 
technology-driver  projects  that  will 
help  to  provide  the  United  States  with 
the  leadership  in  technology  and  its 
applications  that  Is  mandated  by  the 
Space  Act. 

One  of  these  new  challenges  that  ap- 
pears as  an  important  issue  when  con- 
sidering the  International  aspects  of 
the  space  shuttle  is  the  challenge  of 
international  competition  in  space. 

After  overcoming  the  Soviet  Union's 
Initial  lead  in  space  in  the  early 
sixty's,  the  United  States  has  general- 
ly maintained  overall  leadership  In  ex- 
ploiting the  various  advantages  that 
space  offers.  More  recently,  however, 
the  United  States  has  begun  to  lag  the 
U.S.S.R.  In  some  areas,  such  as  long- 
duration  manned  orbital  flight  with  its 
opportunities  for  extensive  experimen- 
tal and  empirical  data  in  such  areas  as 
life  science,  materials  processing,  as- 
sembly and  repair,  manned  observa- 
tions, and  command  and  control. 
Other  countries  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly competitive.  In  particular,  the 


ciurent  vigor  of  Soviet  manned  space 
program  activity  indicates  continued 
expansion  of  capabilities  and  an  in- 
crease in  military  space  operations. 
Diulng  calendar  years  1981  and  1982 
the  U.S.S.R.  launched  six  manned 
flights  including  a  2 11 -day  space  sta- 
tion mission  completed  on  December 
10,  1982,  the  longest  in  history  and 
more  than  double  the  length  of  the 
longest  U.S.  mission  to  date  (Skylab-3, 
84  days).  On  April  20,  1983,  the  Soviets 
launched  a  new  mission  involving  a 
three  manned  crew  to  the  Saljrut-7/ 
Cosmos  1443  orbiting  craft  for  another 
long  duration  mission. 

Increasing  competition  to  U.S.  oper- 
ations in  space  can  also  be  expected 
from  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity which,  through  the  European 
Space  Agency  (ESA),  is  developing  its 
own  space  transportation  system,  the 
expendable  Ariane.  Arlane,  designed 
to  compete  with  the  U.S.  shuttle  and 
already  drawing  customers  from  it, 
will  be  able  to  launch  Atlas-class  pay- 
loads  to  geosynchronous  transfer  orbit 
(1,700  kg)  while  follow-on  versions  In 
development  or  planning  have  capa- 
bilities beyond  that  (up  to  2,420  kg). 
Even  a  fully  reusable  crew  and  supply 
transport  vehicle,  the  Hermes,  is  being 
studied  for  a  two-stage  version  of 
Ariane  V.  In  Japan,  orbital  capability 
will  be  provided  by  the  Japanese-de- 
veloped "N"  launch  vehicle,  also  to 
compete  with  the  United  States  in  the 
provision  of  launch  services  to  geosyn- 
chronous orbit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  emerging 
user  community  for  the  space  shuttle 
includes  numerous  foreign  countries 
whose  initial  response  to  the  shuttle 
program's  offer  of  launch  services  has 
been  excellent.  Among  the  dozens  of 
spacecraft  sponsors  that  have  already 
reserved  space  for  their  payloads  are 
such  international  missions  as  Insat, 
Arabsat,  Telesat,  Palapa,  spacelab, 
MEA/IilAUS,  and  solar  polar. 

International  involvement  has  been 
an  important  feature  of  the  space 
shuttle  program  since  its  inception. 
Nine  member  countries  of  ESA  (Bel- 
gium, Denmark,  France,  (Germany, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Spain.  Switzer- 
land, and  the  United  Kingdom)  en- 
tered Into  an  agreement  in  September 
1973  with  the  United  States  to  under- 
take, as  an  ESA  special  project  funded 
entirely  In  Europe— possibly  in  excess 
of  $800  million— to  design,  develop, 
manufacture,  and  deliver  to  NASA  a 
space  laboratory,  called  spacelab,  for 
use  with  the  shuttle.  Austria,  an  ESA 
observer,  is  also  contributing  to  the 
spacelab  development.  "ESA  delivered 
the  first  spacelab  flight  imit  earlier 
this  year. 

Also,  the  National  Research  Council 
of  Canada  (NRCC)  undertook  in  Jime 
1975  to  design,  develop,  and  manufac- 
ture a  space  shuttle-attached  remote 
manipulator  system  (RMS)  at  Canadl- 
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an  expense.  The  RMS  will  deploy  pay- 
loads  from  the  shuttle  cargo  bay,  re- 
trieve them,  and  perform  certain  pay- 
load  servicing  o{>erations  in  space,  all 
under  remote  control  from  the  orbiter 
flight  deck. 

In  summary,  while  previous  interna- 
tional undertakings  in  space  have 
amply  demonstrated  that  the  life 
styles  and  general  well-being  of  man- 
kind can  be  enhanced  by  reaching  out 
beyond  the  Earth's  atmosphere  to  ex- 
ploit the  unique  properties  of  space, 
the  space  shuttle  is  the  first  signifi- 
cant quantum  leap  with  the  potential 
to  make  those  operations  a  routine 
international  activity.  With  its  intro- 
duction, the  United  States,  thus,  is  of- 
fering the  services  of  a  new,  unique 
and  highly  useful  transportation 
system  to  the  world,  comparable  in  its 
significaoice  to  the  railroad  some  100 
years  ago  and  the  DC-3  aircraft  46 
years  ago. 

Again,  I  urge  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  H.R.  2065. 

StTMMAKT  OF  COMMrTTEE  ACTIONS  ON  THE  NASA 
FISCAL  YEAR  1984  AirTHORIZATION 

The  following  table  1  summarizes 
the  budget  action  taken  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  on 
the  fiscal  year  1984  NASA  budget  re- 
quest at  the  fuU  committee  markup  on 
April  12,  1983. 

a  1300 
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Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  a 
NASA  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  H.R.  2065  provides  the  needed 
authorization  for  NASA's  programs 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  I  would  be 
less  than  truthful  If  I  did  not  mention 
that  the  authorization  level  contained 
In  this  bill  does  give  me  some  prob- 
lems. However,  in  light  of  the  substan- 
tial difficulties  that  NASA  has  encoun- 
tered in  some  of  their  programs  of 
late,  I  think  the  Increases  provided  by 
the  conunittee.  can,  for  the  most  part, 
be  justified.  "■ 

The  gentleman  from  Florida,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee, has  already  provided  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  just  what  is  contained  in 
this  bill.  I  would  like  to  take  just  a  few 
minutes  to  talk  about  some  of  my  con- 
cerns about  this  bill,  and  also  to  men- 
tion some  of  the  programs  and  issues 
which  I  feel  are  worth  particular  high- 
lighting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  greatest  concern 
about  this  bill  is  the  amount  of  au- 
thorization contained  in  it.  The  total 
dollar  figure  is  roughly  $7.3  billion. 
This  is  approximately  $162  million 
above  the  administration's  request  for 
these  programs.  We  should  keep  in 
mind  that  the  administration  already 
included  what  I  consider  to  be  an  ade- 
quate 4-percent  increase  over  fiscal 
year  1983.  Nevertheless,  I  am  reluc- 
tantly going  along  with  this  Increase 
and  will  not  offer  an  amendment  to 
reduce  it,  because  I  feel  that  there 
have  been  some  unforeseen  circum- 
stances that  have  occurred  since 
NASA  submitted  this  budget  several 
months  ago. 

The  most  dramatic  of  these  occur- 
rences has  been  the  substantial  prob- 
lems with  the  space  shuttle  engines.  I 
think  all  the  Members  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  magnificent  progress  of  the 
space  shuttle  know  that  on  this  first 
flight  of  the  shuttle  orbiter  ChaUeng- 
er,  there  were  various  unforeseen 
problems  with  the  new  and  more  pow- 
erful engines.  This  has  put  significant 
pressure  on  the  NASA  budget.  Al- 
though these  problems  now  appear  to 
have  been  solved,  they  were  not  solved 
without  considerable  additional  and 
unexpected  expense. 

In  addition,  problems  have  contin- 
ued to  plague  the  development  of  the 
space  telescope.  This  necessitated  an 
additional  $45  million  in  the  fiscal 
year  1984  budget.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
additional  fimdlng  for  spares,  compo- 


nents, and  equipment  for  testing  pur- 
poses will  enable  the  space  telescope 
to  be  laimched  within  schedule.  The 
overruns  on  this  particular  program 
have  been  of  great  concern  to  me.  I 
know  that  our  distinguished  chairman 
shares  this  concern  and  that  as  a 
result  our  conmilttee  will  hold  some 
detailed  oversight  hearings  into  these 
problems  in  the  near  future.  If  NASA 
had  to  resubmit  its  budget  at  this 
time,  I  believe  many  of  these  additions 
for  space  shuttle  spares  and  the  space 
telescope  would  have  most  likely  been 
included  by  the  administration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  having  raised  my 
concerns  about  NASA's  budget,  I  do 
not  want  to  leave  a  negative  picture 
about  the  fine  work  that  the  civilian 
aerospace  agency  is  doing.  I  think  all 
Americans  are  justifiably  proud  of  the 
tremendous  accomplishments  in  the 
space  shuttle  program.  These  Incred- 
ibly complex  machines  have  flown  so 
smoothly  that  it  is  very  easy  to  take 
them  for  granted  and  to  forget  that  it 
has  been  only  2  years  since  the  first 
successful  launch.  I  want  to  assure  my 
colleagues  that  some  equally  spectacu- 
lar successes  are  soon  to  come  from 
this  program.  Two  more  space  orbiters 
are  now  In  production  and  will  soon 
join  the  Columbia  aryS  Challenger  in 
the  fleet.  The  Discovery  is  planned  for 
delivery  in  September  of  this  year,  and 
in  December  1984.  we  will  have  the 
fourth  orbiter,  the  Atlantis.  The  next 
flight  of  the  Challenger,  scheduled  for 
June,  will  be  the  first  shuttle  mission 
which  will  return  and  land  at  the  ^n- 
nedy  Space  Center  rather  than  at  EJd- 
wards  Air  Force  Base  in  California. 
Also  coming  up  will  be  a  spectacular 
nighttime  launch  of  the  shuttle,  as 
well  as  many  other  firsts.  As  the  shut- 
tle evolves  into  a  fully  operational 
space  transportation  system,  I  think 
we  can  look  forward  to  more  and  more 
achievements  in  this  continuing  suc- 
cess story. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  earlier  been 
somewhat  critical  of  the  development 
of  the  space  telescope  program  at 
NASA.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  this  Is  not  a  worthwhile 
program.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
that  this  program  has  the  potential 
for  making  a  major  contribution  to 
man's  understanding  of  our  galaxy 
and  our  universe.  The  launch  of  the 
space  telescope  Is  scheduled  for  1985, 
but  will  likely  slip  to  1986  or  1987.  It 
will  operate  In  space  above  the  Earth's 
atmosphere,  which  normally  distorts 
and  obscures  ground-based  telescopes. 
From  its  vantage  point  In  space,  this 
space  telescope  will  be  able  to  see  hun- 
dreds of  times  further  into  the  uni- 
verse than  current  ground-based  capa- 
bilities allow.  The  space  telescope 
design  will  permit  in-orbit  mainte- 
nance and  repair  and  retrieval  by  the 
space  shuttle  for  return  to  Earth  for. 
required  refurbishment  and  relaunch 
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by  the  shutUe.  AU  in  aU.  it  wiU  be  an 
amnadng  observatory,  and  I  whole- 
heartedly support  the  program.  How- 
ever, I  do  want  to  reiterate  my  concern 
that  the  development  of  this  telescope 
is  not  going  smoothly  and  I  do  think  it 
needs  to  be  looked  at  very  closely  to 
insure  that  taxpayer  dollars  are  not 
being  wasted  in  the  course  of  its  devel- 
opment. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
comment  on  the  Landsat  authoriza- 
tion contained  in  this  bill.  H.R.  2065 
authorizes  over  $29  million  for  operat- 
ing Landsat  4  and  storing  Landsat  D's. 
As  many  of  the  Members  may  know, 
the  administration  is  in  the  process  of 
studying  the  idea  of  transferring  the 
ownership  of  our  civil  remote  sensing 
satellites  to  the  private  sector.  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  this  whole  effort  is 
only  at  the  study  stage.  A  great  deal  of 
misinformation  has  been  appearing  in 
the  media  that  would  give  the  impres- 
sion that  a  decision  has  already  been 
made.  This  is  in  fact  not  the  case.  As 
an  additional  restriction,  section  202  of 
this  biU  prohibits  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  from  transferring  the  own- 
ership or  operation  of  any  civil  remote 
sensing  satellites— land,  weather,  or 
ocean— to  the  private  sector  unless  he 
submits  a  comprehensive  statement  of 
recommended  policies  and  the  Con- 
gress thereafter  enacts  into  law  such 
policies  as  it  deems  appropriate  for 
such  transfer.  This  restriction  simply 
reinforces  the  fact  that  Congress  has 
the  right  to  approve  any  such  trans- 
fer. The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
assured  our  committee  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  not,  nor  has  it  been, 
contemplating  the  transfer  of  any  sat- 
ellites without  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress. However  this  should  allay  the 
fears  expressed  by  a  niunber  of  our 
colleagues,  primarily  due  to  the  misin- 
formation that  has  been  circulating. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  2065  is  a  good 
and  vital  piece  of  legislation.  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
its  passage. 

Mr.  F^QUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Space  Science 
and  Applications,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Vtt.  Volkmer). 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  for  the  bill  H.R. 
2065  which  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  NOAA 
Landsat  activities  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
The  bill  contains  two  titles— title  I 
which  authorizes  appropriations  for 
NASA  and  title  II  which  authorizes 
appropriatioiis  for  NOAA  Landsat  ac- 
tivities. 

This  bill  was  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  on 
April  12, 1983.  by  voice  vote. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  committee,  I 
will  summarize  the  bill  and  the  actions 
taken. 


The  NASA  fiscal  year  1984  budget 
request  was  $7,106,500,000.  The  ac- 
tions recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  result  in  a 
budget  authorization  of  $7,268,220,000 
which  is  $161.71  million  more  than  the 
request. 

The  differences  between  the  com- 
mittee action  and  the  administration's 
request  for  space  activities  are  summa- 
rized as  follows: 

A.  SPACK  THANSPORTATIOn  CAPABILITT 
DEVELOPHENT 

$70.0  million  increase  in  Shuttle  Produc- 
tion for  orbiter  and  engine  spares  and  to 
maintain  production  readiness  for  a  fifth  or- 
biter vehicle. 

$8.0  million  reduction  in  Engineering  and 
Technical  base  activities. 

$10.0  million  increase  in  Advanced  Pro- 
grams for  space  station  and  space  platform 
studies. 

B.  PHYSICS  AND  ASTRONOMY 

$45.0  million  increase  in  the  Space  Tele- 
scope for  additional  spares  and  additional 
fixtures,  components  and  equipment  for 
testing  purposes. 

$1.0  million  increase  in  Mission  Oper- 
ations and  Data  Analysis  for  High  Energy 
Astronomical  Observatory  (HEAO)  daU 
analysis. 

$6.0  million  increase  in  Research  and 
Analysis  including  $2  million  for  university 
instrumentation. 

C.  PLANETARY  EXPLORATION 

$15.0  million  Increase  in  Research  and 
Analysis  to  augment  university  research  ac- 
tivities. 

D.  SPACE  APPLICATIONS 

$9.0  million  increase  in  Solid  Earth  Obser- 
vations for  user  development  and  technolo- 
gy transfer  activities,  global  resource  infor- 
mation system  studies,  and  application 
system  verification  tests. 

$3.0  million  increase  in  Environmental 
Observations  for  space  physics  and  ad- 
vanced technical  development. 

$5.0  million  increase  in  Materials  Process- 
ing in  Space  for  increased  university  re- 
search and  industrial  applications. 

E.  TECHNOLOGY  UTIUZATION 

$6.0  million  increase  for  Industrial  Appli- 
cation Centers,  State  Technology  Applica- 
tion Centers,  and  Application  Teams. 

P.  SPACE  RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOGY 

$5.0  million  increase  in  the  Research  and 
Technology  Base  for  university  instrumen- 
tation and  equipment  and  advanced  chemi- 
cal propulsion  technology. 

G.  CONSTRUCTION  OP  PACILITTES 

$8.4  million  deletion  of  funds  to  reimburse 
GSA  for  transfer  of  facilities  at  Ellington 
Air  Force  Base  to  NASA  (property  transfer 
was  authorized). 

$1.82  million  increase  for  preservation  of 
the  launch  umbilical  tower. 

$5.0  million  general  reduction. 

H.  RESEARCH  AND  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT 

$5.0  million  general  reduction. 

The  committee  also  adopted  a 
number  of  language  changes  as  fol- 
lows: 

A.  The  Committee  amended  a  new  Section 
106  which  was  proposed  by  NASA  to  clearly 
show  the  Committee's  intent  that  NASA 
maintain  production  readiness  for  a  fifth  or- 
biter vehicle.  (This  amendment  was  errone- 


ously omitted  when  the  clean  bill  was  print- 
ed.) 

B.  The  Committee  amended  at  the  request 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  a  new  Section 

107  which  was  proposed  by  NASA  to  amend 
Title  III  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  section  regarding  "Misuse 
of  Agency  Name  and  Initials". 

C.  The  Committee  adopted  a  new  Section 

108  which  would  amend  Section  103(1)  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended,  to  include  "operation  of 
the  space  transportation  system"  within  the 
definition  of  the  term  "aeronautical  and 
space  activities". 

With  regard  to  title  II,  the  NOAA 
Landsat  authorization,  the  committee 
adopted  the  administration  request  of 
$29,336,000  while  including  language 
that  would  prohibit  the  transfer  of 
weather  and  land  satellites  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  imtil  such  transfer  is  ap- 
proved by  law  and  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  reconunended  policies,  proce- 
dures, conditions,  and  limitations  to 
which  any  transfer  should  be  subject. 

In  considering  the  NASA  fiscal  year 
1984  budget  request  and  the  NOAA 
fiscal  year  budget  request  for  Landsat 
activities,  the  Subcommittee  on  Space 
Science  and  Applications  held  12  days 
of  hearings  in  February  and  March 

1983  to  review  the  status  of  NASA 
space  and  NOAA  Landsat  activities. 
Testimony  was  taken  from  representa- 
tives of  NASA,  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  the 
Aerospace  Safety  Advisory  Panel,  and 
the  industrial  and  scientific  communi- 
ty. The  aeronautics  activities  of  NASA 
were  considered  separately  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation, 
Aviation  and  Materials  and  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  detail  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman). 

The  NASA  budget  for  fiscal  year 

1984  before  you: 

Preserves  the  space  shuttle  produc- 
tion schedules  leading  to  an  operation- 
al fleet  of  four  orbiters  supporting 
civil  and  military  needs  from  launch 
sites  on  both  coasts; 

Provides  funding  for  orbiter  spares 
to  maintain  production  readiness  for  a 
fifth  orbiter  vehicle; 

Supports  continued  development  of 
the  space  telescope  including  addition- 
al funds  which  are  needed  as  a  result 
of  significant  cost  and  schedule  prob- 
lems which  have  occurred; 

Schedules  the  Galileo  mission  to  Ju- 
piter for  a  1986  shuttle  launch  using 
the  shuttle/Centaur  upper  stage; 

Continues  support  for  flight  mis- 
sions such  as  Voyager  and  Pioneer 
that  have  been  launched  and  are  re- 
turning valuable  scientific  data; 

Provides  for  continued  development 
of  Landsat  D's  for  launch  at  the  end 
of  Landsat  D's  useful  life; 

Supports  preparation  for  the  early 
years  of  shuttle  operations  leading  to 
an  initial  flight  rate  capability  of  24 
flights  per  year; 


Authorizes  continuation  of  U.S.  sup- 
port to  the  International  Solar  Polar 
Mission  with  only  the  European  space- 
craft; 

Includes  funds  for  initiation  of  the 
Venus  radar  mapping  mission; 

Laimch  and  initial  operation  of  the 
tracking  and  data  relay  satellite 
system;  and 

Supports  NASA  civil  service  employ- 
ment levels  at  the  previously  planned 
level  of  21.652. 

NASA  is  one  of  the  few  Federal 
agencies  whose  spending  power  has  de- 
creased over  15  years.  The  spending 
power  in  the  NASA  budget  is  less  than 
one-third  of  that  15  years  ago.  While 
NASA  spending  represented  4.4  per- 
cent of  Federal  budget  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1966,  NASA  spending  repre- 
sents less  than  0.78  percent  of  Federal 
budget  outlays  in  fiscal  1983.  These 
NASA  budget  trends  do  not  recognize 
the  positive  contributions  which  the 
NASA  programs  can  make  to  national 
defense,  the  Nation's  economy,  moni- 
toring of  our  natural  resources,  energy 
and  mineral  exploration,  and  the  ex- 
pansion of  scientific  knowledge. 

In  developing  the  bill  before  us 
today.  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Lujan)  for  his 
efforts.  I  want  to  recognize  the  dedi- 
cated efforts  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
and  in  particular  my  colleagues  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Space  Science  and 
Applications.  Each  member  of  the  sub- 
committee on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
has  made  a  significant  contribution. 

As  always,  we  can  depend  on  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  F^qua), 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Winn),  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  for  their  knowledge 
and  personal  insight  into  these  com- 
plex programs.  Their  diligent  effort 
continues  to  be  of  inuneasurable  help 
in  establishing  a  sound  bill  and  strong 
NASA  programs. 

SPACE  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEM 

The  space  transportation  system  Is 
at  a  critical  phase  at  this  time  regard- 
ing the  continuation  of  the  capability 
to  produce  additional  space  shuttle  or- 
biters. We  have  invested  several  billion 
dollars  to~  develop  this  capability,  a  ca- 
pability that  puts  this  country  in  the 
forefront  of  an  increasingly  worldwide 
competitive  space  industry. 

Yet,  as  we  are  just  now  on  the  verge 
of  fully  recognising  and  exploring  its 
uses  and  benefits;  we  are  at  the  same 
time  on  the  verge  of  losing  the  capa- 
bility to  build  additional  orbiters— the 
heart  of  the  space  transportation 
system.  The  space  transportation 
system  is  a  national  system  to  be  used 
as  a  national  resource  for  civil  and  de- 
fense purposes. 

The  committee  has  recognized  this 
problem  by  authorizing  funds  in  the 
fiscal  year  1984  NASA  budget  to  pro- 
cure orbiter  structural  spares  and  to 


maintain  production  readiness  for  the 
fifth  orbiter  vehicle. 

This  funding  will  keep  the  nation- 
wide network  of  major  orbiter  struc- 
tural subcontractors  from  further  clos- 
ing down  their  manufacturing  capabil- 
ity, while  the  need  for  additional  or- 
biters receives  more  study.  These 
structural  components  wlU  be  used  as 
spares  to  the  current  orbiter  fleet  in 
the  event  of  major  structural  damage. 
Such  major  damage  could  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  ability  of  NASA 
to  meet  its  launch  commitments.  By 
having  the  structural  spares  available, 
this  impact  can  be  lessened.  Should  a 
decision  be  made  at  a  later  time  that 
an  additional  orbiter  is  required,  these 
structural  components  will  be  used  to 
build  that  orbiter.  By  having  these 
components  such  as  wings,  vertical  sta- 
bilizer, crew  compartment  available, 
the  manufacturing  effort  to  build  an 
orbiter  will  be  reduced. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  logical 
approach  to  an  issue  of  vital  national 
interest.  It  is  an  approach  that  allows 
us  to  continue  to  study  this  problem  as 
we  gain  additional  flight  experience 
and  evaluate  the  results  of  the  new 
marketing  initiatives  that  are  being 
undertaken  along  with  the  resultant 
mission^  demands.  The  four  orbiter 
fleet  now  authorized  can  meet  mission 
demands  for  the  next  4  or  so  years. 
But  we  know  that  these  demands  are 
almost  certain  to  grow;  the  exact 
timing  of  this  growth  is  difficult  to 
predict.  However,  the  long  lead  times 
involved  in  building  an  orbiter  make  it 
mandatory  that  we  not  close  off  our 
manufacturing  capability  at  this  time. 

PLANETARY  RESEARCH  AND  ANALYSIS 

The  programs  carried  out  imder  this 
budget  line  item  provide  the  frame- 
work and  basis  for  the  Nation's  pro- 
gram of  planetary  exploration.  Most 
of  the  research  and  analysis  programs 
are  carried  out  at  universities  through 
the  country.  It  is  in  this  area  where 
the  invaluable  contribution  of  the  aca- 
demic community  to  planetary  explo- 
ration is  strongly  felt.  Activities  undei* 
the  program  include  the  analysis  and 
synthesis  of  data— including  lunar 
rock  samples— from  the  past  missions, 
the  acquisition  of  new  information 
from  planetary  astronomy  and  mete- 
orite studies,  a  variety  of  supporting 
laboratory  research  efforts,  and  the 
planning  for  future  planetary  explora- 
tion. 

The  fiscal  year  1984  budget  request 
would  again  reduce  support  to  the 
planetary  university  commimity  at  a 
time  when  the  planetary  research  and 
analysis  activity  was  already  con- 
strained. The  addition  of  $10,000,000 
will  be  an  important  first  step  to 
bringing  the  program  back  to  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  fiscal  year  1981  and 
will  prevent  the  further  erosion  of  this 
valuable  technological  resource. 


MATERIALS  PROCESSING  IN  SPACE 

The  materials  processing  in  the 
space  program  is  establishing  a  re- 
search base  on  the  role  of  gravitation- 
al Influences  in  the  processing  of  ma- 
terials, particularly  those  of  high  tech- 
nological interest.  There  is  a  growing 
awareness,  now  that  phenomena  such 
as  convection,  sedimentation,  and 
bouyancy  during  fluid  phase  process- 
ing can  limit  the  perfection  and  per- 
formance of  an  extremely  wide  range 
of  materials  and  processes  from  semi- 
conductor crystals  to  biological  separa- 
tion techniques.  The  key  to  obtaining 
this  knowledge  lies  in  soimd  research 
and  in  the  ability  to  eliminate  gravity 
for  times  long  enough  for  measure- 
ment and  experimentation. 

The  materials  processing  in  the 
space  program  has  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  the  former;  and.  the  shuttle 
now  provides  the  unique  and  comple- 
mentary opportunity  for  the  latter. 
The  benefits  to  both  terrestrial  as  well 
as  si^e  processing  can  well  be  sub- 
stantive—a  view  clearly  shared  by 
Russia.  Europe,  and  Japan,  who  all 
now  have  active  MPS  programs  as 
well.  The  NASA  MPS  program  also  as- 
sists in  the  commercialization  of  space 
processing  by  establishing  unique  ar- 
rangements for  industry /Government 
risk  sharing  in  proof-of-concept  joint 
endeavors.  These  no  exchange  of 
fimds  programs  produce  benefits,  not 
only  to  American  industry,  but  to  the 
research  bases  NASA  MPS  program  as 
well. 

TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER 

During  the  last  5  years.  NASA  has 
supported  a  technology  transfer  pro- 
gram which  has  been  critical  in  provid- 
ing the  opportunity  to  diverse  use. 
groups  to  test  and  evaluate  new. 
emerging!  satellite  remote  sensing 
technology  and  adapt  it  for  every  day 
use  in  solution  of  their  natural  re- 
sources management  problems.  The 
success  of  this  program  has  been  uin- 
questioned;  it  has  been  applauded  by 
numerous  public  and  private  user, 
groups,  and  has  served  as  prime  model 
for  foreign  governments  which  are 
planning  to  enter  the  satellite  remote 
sensing  arena.  Now.  as  we  enter  into  a 
new  era  of  satellite  remote  sensing 
with  Landsat-D  and  emerging  micro- 
wave sensors,  it  is  more  critical  than 
ever,  that  we  continue  a  technology 
transfer  program.  I  put  forth  the  fol- 
lowing rationale  to  support  my  recom- 
mendation: 

First,  since  we  have  spent  approxi- 
mately a  billion  dollars  on  developing 
excellent  Landsat  hardware,  it  seems 
very  shortsighted  not  to  appropriate 
modest  funcjing  for  the  testing,  evalua- 
tion, and  transfer  of  the  technology  to 
people  who  need  to  use  it. 

Second,  users  will  be  faced  with  the 
integration  of  a  new  technology  in  the 
Landsat-D  thematic  mapper  in  the 
near  future  with  improved  geometric. 
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radiometric,  and  spectral  characteris- 
tics. The  adaptation  of  this  technology 
will  require  a  critical  bridging  process 
for  the  user  community.  If  this  bridg- 
ing is  not  completed,  much  of  which 
has  been  previously  accomplished  can 
be  lost. 

Third,  termination  of  technology 
transfer  will  result  in  serious  damage 
to  the  users'  perception  of  program 
credibility  at  a  time  when  an  adequate 
user  base  is  critical  to  the  success  of 
the  UJS.  civil  operational  land  remote 
sensing  satellite  system.  In  addition, 
foreign  satellite  remote  sensing  sys- 
tems will  soon  be  operational  and  will 
be  supported  by  aggressive  market  de- 
velopment and  technology  transfer  ef- 
forts. 

Fourth,  remote  sensing  is  still  in  an 
early  phase  of  development,  although 
the  benefits  are  potentially  large,  the 
user  community  as  well  as  the  private 
remote  sensing  Industry  is  still  small, 
and  perceives  a  high  risk  which  Im- 
pedes significant  investment  in  the 
near  future  without  some  Government 
bridging. 

FinaUy,  NASA  is  mandated  by  the 
Space  Act  of  1958  as  well  as  the  Ste- 
venson-Wydler  Technology  Act  of 
1980  to  maintain  tecluiology  transfer 
and  dissemination  activities,  particu- 
larly aimed  at  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  private  industries.  It  is  cru- 
cial to  the  success  of  the  U.S.  civil 
operational  lamd  remote  sensing  satel- 
lite system  that  this  mandate  continue 
to  be  carried  out. 

AOVANCED  SPACX  PKOPULSIOH 

To  maintain  the  U.S.  leadership  in 
the  development  and  effective  utiliza- 
tion of  liquid  rocket  propulsion  sys- 
tems, it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the 
research  and  technology  program 
being  conducted  by  NASA. 

The  program  involves  research  and 
technology  for  advanced  Earth-to- 
orbit  propulsion,  orbital  transfer  pro- 
pulsion, and  on-board  auxiliary  pro- 
pulsion systems. 

The  objective  of  the  NASA  program 
is  to  develop  technology  for  continued 
improvements  in  performance,  flexi- 
bility, and  reusability  of  liquid  rocket 
propulsion  systems  for  future  space 
transportation  vehicles.  The  program 
involves  technology  for  reusable  pro- 
pulsion systems  for  lower  cost  oper- 
ations: high  performance,  variable 
thrust  for  more  versatile  orbital  trans- 
fer operations:  high  reliability,  effi- 
cient, and  long-life  position  control 
and  station-keeping  propulsion  for 
large  space  systems. 

Specifically,  work  on  advance  high- 
pressure  oxygen-hydrogen  propulsion 
emphasizes  technology  advancement 
that  will  allow  the  future  upgrading  of 
life  and  performance  of  large,  high 
performance  engines.  This  technology 
effort  builds  upon  the  knowledge  es- 
tablished to  date  by  the  space  shuttle 
main  engine.  Advances  are  applicable 


to  the  current  engine  as  well  as  future 
higher  performance  configurations. 

In  orbit  transfer  vehicle  propulsion, 
the  program  focuses  on  technology  to 
enable  a  versatile,  long-life  and  reus- 
able propulsion  system  capable  of  sat- 
isfjring  requirements  for  manned  geo- 
synchronous missions  in  the  mid-to- 
late  1990's.  In  addition  to  reusability, 
this  effort  is  focusing  on  facilitatiiig 
maintenance  and  repair  of  a  space- 
based  vehicle,  and  on  providing  low- 
thrust  operational  capability  for  mis- 
sions involving  the  orbital  transfer  of 
large  flexible  structures. 

Research  and  development  of  on- 
board auxiliary  propulsion  systems  for 
large  space  platforms  or  stations  is  fo- 
cusing on  new  propellant  combina- 
tions to  reduce  resupply  costs  while 
providing  long  service  life. 

In  addition  to  putting  the  Nation  in 
a  position  to  embark  on  aggressive 
space  initiatives,  the  strengthening  of 
the  NASA  space  propulsion  research 
and  technology  base  through  this  pro- 
gram will  contribute  a  partial  means 
of  offsetting  a  decline  in  the  industrial 
base  in  the  chemical  propulsion  field. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  want 
to  address  NASA's  advanced  program 
plans  and  the  need  for  long  range 
goals.  This  committee  has  continually 
urged  increased  emphasis  by  NASA  on 
advanced  program  planning.  I  remain 
deeply  concerned  about  the  need  for 
revitalization  of  this  budget  area  to 
insure  our  technological  leadership 
and  our  potential  for  providing 
mature,  well  understood  definition  of 
future  systems. 

There  is  the  continuing  need  to 
insure  U.S.  preeminence  in  space  for 
reasons  of  national  morale,  political 
prestige,  advancement  of  U.S.  science 
and  technology,  and  educational  moti- 
vation and  stimulation.  The  develop- 
ment of  new  space  systems  goals  and 
advanced  programs  beyond  the  basic 
space  shuttle  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  need  for  continued  vi- 
tality in  space,  particularly  in  the 
light  of  a— to  all  appearances  healthy 
and  dynamic— Soviet  space  station 
program. 

Studies  have  indicated  that  users  of 
space  transportation  will  need— in  the 
early  1980's— more  on  orbit  time  and 
more  on-board  power  than  the  shuttle 
can  provide.  This  applies  particularly 
to  such  areas  as  space  processing, 
space  technology,  and  life  sciences,  as 
well  as  free-flyer  capability.  As  a  con- 
sequence, economies  of  scale  will  force 
a  growing  number  of  individual  satel- 
lite functions  to  aggregate  on  common 
space  platforms,  with  payload  size  and 
mass  tending  to  increase  during  the 
next  twc  iecades.  This  requires  in- 
creased emphasis  on  the  construction 
of  large  structures  in  orbit,  powered 
by  new  orbital  power  augmentation 
systems.  It  also  puts  a  premium  on  the 
ability  to  service  these  systems  ade- 
quately  in  orbit.   The  committee   is 


keenly  aware  that  the  capability  for 
continuous  manned  orbital  operations 
is  not  yet  at  hand  in  this  coimtry.  and 
neither  are  the  vehicles  and  tech- 
niques for  space  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  servicing  in  either  low 
Earth  or  geostationary  orbit.  This 
need  calls  for  an  extension  of  the 
shuttle  capabilities,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  permanent  manned  facilities 
in  orbit,  and  for  a  maimed  geosyn- 
chronous mission  capability. 

In  the  context  of  the  clear  needs 
which  are  presently  foreseen,  proper 
planning  for  the  future  will  result  in  a 
balanced  civilian  space  program  which 
will  make  major  contributions  to  our 
economy  and  national  prestige. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
2065. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Lujah),  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Space  Science  and  Applications. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  fiscal  year  1984 
NASA  authorization  bill  as  it  was  re- 
ported from  the  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Committee. 

H.R.  2065  provides  authorization  for 
a  number  of  important  programs 
within  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  I  am  especially 
pleased  because  included  in  the  bill  is 
funding  for  a  new  start  in  the  field  of 
planetary  exploration.  This  is  the 
Venus  radar  mapper  (VRM)  mission. 
The  mission  has  the  objective  of  glob- 
ally mapping  the  cloud  shrouded  sur- 
face of  Venus  by  means  of  an  imaging 
radar  technique  which  has  been  suc- 
cessfully employed  in  the  Earth-orbit- 
ihg  missions  of  Seasat  and  shuttle  im- 
aging radar  B  (SIR-B). 

This  will  be  the  first  new  planetary 
mission  to  be  started  since  Galileo  in 
fiscal  year  1978.  Our  successful  plane- 
tary missions  have  given  us  world  lead- 
ership in  this  filed  and  done  much  to 
inspire  confidence  in  our  technology. 
Without  a  new  mission,  the  United 
States  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  its 
experienced  personnel  and  technical 
facilities  which  make  these  space 
achievements  possible. 

The  bill  provides  $170  million  for  or- 
biter  and  engine  spares  which  allows 
NASA  to  keep  the  shuttle  production 
lines  open.  While  I  am  pleased  that 
the  lines  will  remain  open.  I  believe  a 
policy  decision  on  the  funding  of  a 
fifth  orbiter  is  overdue.  I  think  it  is 
the  consensus  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  that  there  is  a  need  for  a 
fifth  orbiter,  and  I  am  disappointed 
that  we  have  not  addressed  this  issue 
in  the  authorization  bill. 

Nevertheless,  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  I  support  this  bill,  and  I  remain 


an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  NASA 
and  the  space  program. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2065, 
I  must  state  I  am  concerned  that  this 
bill  represents  an  increase  of  $162  mil- 
lion over  the  level  of  NASA's  request. 
It  is  also  my  understanding  that  the 
Senate  has  added  another  $10  million 
over  the  level  in  the  House  bill.  Since 
we  have  heard  these  concerns  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  about  the  size  of 
the  Federal  deficit,  I  am  surprised 
that  we  continue  to  add  moneys  above 
the  requested  levels  in  these  various 
authorization  bills. 

I  agree  with  my  fellow  members  of 
the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee that  there  are  good  reasons  to  sup- 
port the  NASA  programs.  I  am  person- 
ally enthusiastic  about  the  NASA 
planning  activities  for  a  space  station. 
I  agree  with  the  NASA  Administrator 
that  a  manned  space  station  is  the 
next  logiail  st^p  in  space.  But  NASA  is 
not  asking  th£  Congress  to  accept  this 
as  a  for^one'^eonelusion.  There  are  no 
funds  in  this  biU  to  begin  development 
of  a  space  station.  Rather  NASA  has 
underway  an  in-depth,  orderly  plan- 
ning exercise  to  first  define  all  the  po- 
tential requirements  for  a  space  sta- 
tion and  then  to  define  how  a  space 
station  program  might  best  meet  these 
requirements. 

Recent  management  studies  have 
shown  that  perhaps  the  single  greatest 
contribution  to  both  cost  and  schedule 
growth  in  major  space  initiatives  is  the 
failure  to  adequately  define  the  pro- 
gram before  it  is  begim.  I  am  pleased 
that  NASA  is  defining  the  space  sta- 
tion program  carefully. 

The  space  station  offers  a  broad 
range  of  potential  applications.  I  am 
confident  that  we  will  realize  these 
possibilities,  just  as  we  have  already 
realized  substantial  payoffs  from  the 
present  space  transportation  system. 
We  have  all  become  accustomed  to  the 
most  reliable  weather  prediction 
system  man  has  ever  known,  a  very  ef- 
fective worldwide  communications  net- 
work, a  means  of  fighting  crop  disease 
and  environmental  contamination,  a 
method  of  locating  valuable  resources 
in  the  Earth,  and  a  greatly  expanded 
knowledge  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
oceans,  the  solar  system,  and  the  uni- 
verse. 

The  future  potential  of  the  space 
shuttle  promises  tremendous  social 
and  economic  benefits  to  mankind. 
Space  shuttle  missions  give  us  access 
to  the  special  properties  of  space  such 
as  zero  gravity,  hard  vacuum,  low  vi- 
bration, and  isolation  from  Earth's 
biosphere.  The  space  shuttle  offers 
superb  potential  for  applications.  We 
should  continue  to  look  for  new  oppor- 
tunities as  we  move  toward  develop- 
ment of  commercial  applications  using 
the  unique  enviroimient  of  space. 

I  also  should  mention  that  our  na- 
tional security  has  been  considerably 


enhanced  by  making  surprise  attacks 
Increasingly  difficult  and  affording 
the  best  means  yet  of  monitoring  so 
arms  limitation  agreements  could  be 
practicable.  U.S.  activities  in  space  re- 
lated to  national  security  have  focused 
on  defensive  and  monitoring  capabili- 
ties in  addition  to  the  wide  range  of 
strictly  civilian  programs.  In  contrast, 
the  majority  of  Soviet  space  programs 
are  military  in  nature.  The  majority  of 
Soviet  military  space  programs  have 
been  specifically  designed  to  support 
terrestrial  military  operations.  The  de- 
velopment of  an  antisatellite  system 
has  extended  Soviet  military  use  of 
space  to  a  capability  for  direct  space 
warfare  operations. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  the  size 
of  the  Soviet  program,  demonstrated 
by  a  launch  rate  that  is  5  times  that  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  size  of  the 
aimual  payload  weight  placed  into 
orbit  is  10  times  that  of  the  United 
States.  While  those  numbers  do  not 
take  into  account  the  technological 
lead  we  have  which  allows  us  to 
launch  fewer  satellites  to  accomplish 
the  same  purposes,  they  do  clearly 
demonstrate  the  strong  commitment 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  explore  space 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  espe- 
cially for  military  purposes. 

In  this  country,  national  defense  re- 
sponsibility belongs  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  However,  for  the  rea- 
sons I  just  stated,  NASA  should  sup- 
port DOD  to  the  extent  that  DOD 
funds  NASA.  NASA  has  a  defined  re- 
sponsibility to  national  security  and 
should  not  be  constricted  in  their  ac- 
tivities on  national  defense. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allow- 
ing me  to  make  these  comments  in 
support  of  the  1984  authorization  for 
NASA. 

D  1330 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickmah), 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation,  Aviation,  and  Materi- 
als. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
members  of  the  subcommittee  worked 
long  and  hard  in  carefully  reviewing 
the  NASA  aeronautical  program  and 
the  1984  budget  request.  We  found 
that  although  the  dollar  amoimt  for 
aeronautical  R&D  is  small— $311.6  mil- 
lion recommended  by  the  committee 
this  year— the  payoff  is  very  large. 
This  is  true  because  NASA  emphasizes 
the  high-risk,  long-term  reseautih  and 
technology  that  industry  is  financially 
unable  or  imwilling  to  undertake. 
Such  efforts  provide  the  foundation 
for  future  aircraft  and  engines  which 
return  many  times  their  initial  cost  to 
our  economy.  In  this  sense,  NASA's 
aeronautical  R&D  is  an  investment  in 
the  truest  meaning  of  the  term. 

For  example,  in  1981,  export  sales  of 
aerospace  products,  the  bulk  of  which 


were  civil  aircraft,  exceeded  $15  bil- 
lion. Imports  were  estimated  to  be  $4 
biUion.  The  resulting  $11  billion  net 
positive  contribution  to  our  balance  of 
trade  was  the  largest  of  any  UJS.  man- 
ufacturing industry. 

U.S.  suppliers  have  built  nearly  90 
percent  of  the  free  world's  civil  air 
fleet  by  dollar  value.  Our  airlines  are 
our  best  ambassadors,  offering  superi- 
or quality,  safety,  comfort,  and  reli- 
ability, at  economical  costs.  They 
speak  well  of  America,  to  operator  and 
user  alike. 

Of  course,  these  results  did  not  just 
happen.  They  came  because  we  have 
consistently  had  the  best  products. 
And  one  of  the  big  reasons  for  that 
has  been  the  longstanding  partnership 
between  Government  and  industry  in 
developing  new  aeronautical  technolo- 
gy. 

It  might  interest  my  colleagues  to 
know  that  this  partnerstiip  has  been 
one  of  the  alltime  great  bargains. 

In  fact,  the  total  sum  expended  on 
aeronautical  research,  facilities,  and 
personnel  by  NASA  and  NACA  over 
the  entire  65  years  of  their  combined 
existence  is  less  than  half  the  dollar 
value  of  U.S.  aeronautical  exports  in 
1981  alone. 

Because  of  this,  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  has  repeated- 
ly urged  the  administration  and  the 
Congress  to  increase  the  resources  de- 
voted to  aeronautical  R&D.  We  have 
pointed  to  the  many  long-term  bene- 
fits of  such  investment,  which  are  re- 
flected in  billions  of  dollars  in  sales  of 
U.S.  aircraft  both  here  and  abroad, 
and  in  millions  of  jobs  for  Americans. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  its  proven  cost  bene- 
fits, the  NASA  aeronautics  program 
has  been  on  a  downward  path  in 
recent  years.  For  example,  when  infla- 
tion is  taken  into  account,  the  congres- 
sionally  restored  program  of  last  year 
and  the  request  for  fiscal  year  1984 
are  the  lowest  since  1971.  There  are 
not  very  many  Government  programs 
that  can  make  that  dubious  claim. 

Furthermore,  anyone  familiar  with 
the  dramatic  increases  in  both  the  cost 
and  complexity  of  new  technology  in 
the  last  12  years  knows  that  a  level 
budget  would  not  produce  the  same  re- 
sults as  it  once  did.  It  simply  costs 
more  today  to  achieve  each  increment 
of  improvement  in  fuel  efficiency  or 
safety  or  performance. 

Of  course,  none  of  this  would  cause 
alarm  if  the  Europeans  and  Japanese 
had  not  beg\m  to  pose  a  serious  com- 
petitive threat.  But  they  have. 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  Europe- 
an Airbus  has  increased  its  share  of 
the  total  world  market  for  commercial 
aircraft  to  20  percent.  And  that 
equates  to  over  40  percent  of  the  wide- 
body  market,  the  only  one  they  have 
entered  so  far. 

In  the  future,  both  Airbus  and  the 
Japanese    plan    to    develop    smaller 
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transports.  Many  analysts  believe  this 
could  lead  to  our  losing  50  percent  of 
the  world  market  in  the  next  decade. 

Because  of  this,  I  believe,  the  com- 
mittee's recommendation  is  at  the  low 
end  of  what  is  actually  needed.  In  my 
view,  international  conditions  call  for 
expanding  NASA's  aeronautical  pro- 
gram, not  curtailing  it. 

Fortunately,  the  administration  has 
begun  to  move  belatedly  and  begrudg- 
ingly  in  this  deirection.  Last  year,  of 
course,  it  went  all  out  to  change 
NASA's  basic  method  of  doing  busi- 
ness. It  sought  to  break  up  the  long- 
standing partnership  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  industry  that  was  largely 
responsible  for  our  preeminence  in 
aeronautics. 

Since  then,  of  course,  the  Congress 
has  spoken  clearly  to  reject  this  mis- 
guided Idea.  Also,  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  policy  was  "bom 
again"  and,  in  a  very  comprehensive 
study,  reaffirmed  the  Importance  of 
NASA's  work  to  both  national  security 
and  economic  well-being. 

So,  this  is  a  different  year.  No  longer 
are  we  faced  with  what  I  feel  was  dan- 
gerous tinkering  by  OMB.  No  longer  is 
OMB  trying  overtly  to  withdraw  from 
Federal  support  of  aeronautical  re- 
search and  technology.  In  fact,  the 
fiscal  year  1984  request  for  aeronau- 
tics actually  shows  a  modest  increase 
over  the  congressionally  restored 
budget  for  1983. 

Yet  some  problems  do  remain.  Ap- 
parently not  everyone  at  OMB  was 
converted.  Missing  are  several  proof- 
of-concept  projects  which  have  very 
promising  civil  applications  and  which 
have  been  supported  strongly  by  in- 
dustry and  the  Congress.  I  will  men- 
tion just  one— the  so-called  prop-fan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  most  Mem- 
bers are  familiar  with  this  program.  So 
I  would  not  repeat  the  many  advan- 
tages it  could  offer  the  airlines,  the 
aircraft  industry,  and  the  traveling 
public. 

Let  me  just  point  out  that  the  pro- 
gram has  gone  about  as  far  as  it  can 
with  testing  on  the  ground.  What  is 
needed  now— to  convince  industry  to 
take  on  the  full  burden  and  risk  of 
commercial  development— is  a  full- 
scale  flight  test.  Of  course,  such  a  test 
will  be  expensive— somewhere  around 
$175  million  over  several  years. 

For  this  reason  OMB  is  dragging  its 
feet  on  giving  approval  for  a  flight 
test.  Of  course,  NASA  people  are  opti- 
mistic that  they  can  win  "new  start" 
approval  from  OMB  next  year.  But, 
given  that  next  year  is  an  election 
year,  I  doubt  that  OMB  is  likely  to 
swallow  the  $50  million  first  year  cost. 
Certainly  its  action  in  zeroing  the 
prop-fan  in  1984  is  not  encouraging. 
No.  I  believe  the  only  way  to  get  the 
final  phase  of  this  project  underway  is 
for  Congress  to  indicate  its  intent  to 
do  so  and  to  provide  some  funding  this 


year  so  that  the  need  in  1985  will  not 
be  so  great. 

With  this  in  mind,  the  Science  Com- 
mittee is  recommending  that  $8.7  mil- 
lion be  reallocated  from  the  R&T  base 
and  that  an  additional  $11.3  million  be 
authorized  over  the  administration's 
request  to  provide  a  total  of  $20  mil- 
lion for  design  and  long-lead  procure- 
ment activities.  By  so  doing,  we  hope 
to  keep  the  program  moving  ahead  in 
1984  and  to  ultimately  achieve  a  flight 
test  in  1987. 

The  committee  also  recommended 
the  reallocation  of  another  $14  million 
from  the  R&T  base  to  restore  four 
other  high  priority  civil  systems  tech- 
nology projects.  These  are: 

Advanced  transport  operating  sys- 
tems (TCV); 

Small  (G/A)  engine  component  tech- 
nology; 

Advanced  turbofan  research;  and 

Laminar  flow  control. 

Finally,  the  committee  also  strongly 
endorsed  NASA's  request  for  $20  mil- 
lion to  begin  design  and  acquisition  of 
a  superfast  computer,  known  as  the 
niuneric  aerodynamic  simulator. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  my  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
FuQUA),  for  the  extraordinary  role  he 
has  taken  in  the  whole  area  of  high 
technology.  We  have  talked  about  this 
issue  many  times.  We  hear  the  words 
"high  tech.  Atari  Democrats,"  and  all 
other  sorts  of  people  who  are  interest- 
ed in  pushing  high  tech  issues. 

We  have  here  in  the  aviation  indus- 
try a  great  high  tech  industry,  a  suc- 
cessful one,  one  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  American  workers 
lead  the  world.  We  can  continue  to  do 
that,  but  we  face  immense  competition 
from  our  foreign  competitors.  NASA's 
role  with  the  aviation  industry  is  the 
classic  example  for  technology  trans- 
fer programs  in  America,  bringing  the 
private  sector  and  the  public  sector  to- 
gether, and  it  is  a  role  that  ought  to  be 
utilized  and  developed,  and  all  of  the 
other  models,  whether  it  is  computers 
or  a  new  generation  of  materials,  the 
whole  array  of  things  that  are  going  to 
move  America  into  the  future.  The  re- 
lationship between  NASA  and  the 
aviation  industry  has  been  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  greatness  of  Ameri- 
can aircraft  production  in  America. 

I  am  hopeliil  that  maybe  in  the 
future  NASA's  "fole  may  be  expanded 
to  help  accelerate  technological  devel- 
opments in  other  areas,  as  well.  But  I 
can  tell  the  Members  right  now  that 
we  get  one  heck  of  a  bargain  out  of 
NASA  in  terms  of  the  production  of 
aircraft  in  this  country.  It  is  largely 
responsible  why  we  build  both  mili- 
tarily and  in  the  commercisd  sector 
the  best  airplanes  in  the  world. 

For  that  reason,  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill,  not 
only  for  the  space  component  of  it  but 


for  the  aeronautics  component  of  it.  as 
well. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Lewis). 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  men- 
tion a  few  of  the  spinoffs  that  we  rec- 
ognize from  the  NASA  program,  which 
I  support  very  strongly,  both  in  agri- 
culture, defense  and  communications, 
such  things  as: 

Weather  prediction  systems;  world- 
wide communications  network— about 
a  dozen  nations  have  their  own  capa- 
bilities in  receiving  and  processing  di- 
rectly from  satellites;  more  than  100 
nations  are  using  Landsat  imaging  for 
agricultural  inventories,  oil  and  miner- 
al exploration,  water  management, 
land  use  planning,  forestry  operations, 
map  making,  fighting  crop  disease, 
fighting  environmental  contamination, 
and  many  other  applications;  a  greatly 
expanded  knowledge  of  our  solar 
system  and  universe;  greater  national 
security  through  making  surprise  at- 
tacks increasingly  difficult;  means  of 
making  arms  limitation  agreements 
practicable  by  satisfactory  monitoring, 
and  satellite-based  research  and  rescue 
systems  for  ships  and  planes. 

But  down  to  the  human  element, 
medical  aids:  Programable  implantable 
medication  systems  for  continuous 
computer-directed  delivery  of  medica- 
tion, such  as  insulin,  within  a  patient's 
body;  drugless  therapy  for  treatment 
of  such  disorders  as  rheumatoid  ar- 
thritis and  lupus,  using  a  plasma  fil- 
tration system  which  removes  from 
the  blood  certain  substances  believed 
to  contribute  to  the  progression  of 
these  diseases;  devices  to  aid  surgeons 
in  orthoscopic  procedures  and  other 
surgeries  without  long  recovery  times; 
portable  medical  systems  to  provide 
information  for  diagnosis  from  a  pa- 
tient remote  from  a  physician  and 
allow  for  long-distance  instructors  or 
treatment. 

Because  of  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
many  lives  are  saved  today  by  our 
paramedics  on  the  various  streets  of 
our  cities  and  our  counties. 

In  other  areas,  technology  for  pro- 
ducing and  handling  liquid  hydrogen 
was  developed  by  NASA  for  propulsion 
but  has  resulted  in  development  of  a 
broad  variety  of  practicable  applica- 
tions. Liquid  hydrogen  is  now  used  by 
petroleimi  refineries  in  sulfur  removal 
processes  and  in  gasoline  production; 
by  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  firms 
which  manufacture  fertilizers  and 
drugs;  by  food  processors  who  use  it  to 
make  mairgarine  and  to  keep  oils  fresh; 
by  metals  industries  for  heat-treating 
operations  which  harden  and 
strengthen  metal  alloys;  by  electronics 
companies  in  growing  crystals  for  elec- 


tronic systems;  by  electric  utilities  for 
cooling  large  generators,  motors,  and 
frequency  changers;  systems  for  meas- 
uring and  monitoring  liquefied  natural 
gas  and  also  liquefied  petroleum  gas; 
application  of  jet  engine  ignition 
know-how  to  conservation  of  fuel  in 
industrial  boilers;  safety  systems  for 
electrical  poweiplants;  lightweight 
cooling  garments  designed  to  eliminate 
the  harmful  effects  of  heat  stress  for 
increased  productivity  in  industrial  en- 
vironment requiring  protection  against 
high  temperatures  and  caustic  metals 
and  chemicals;  simpler,  smaller,  light- 
er, cheaper,  and  more  reliable  devices 
for  changing  electric  power  from  one 
form  to  another,  such  as  from  direct 
current  to  alternating  current;  auto- 
matic welding  systems  for  using  com- 
puter-controlled equipment;  fire-resist- 
ant material;  environmental  monitor- 
ing and  atmospheric  analysis  systems; 
lighweight  fabrics  for  the  various 
clothes  and  tjrpe  of  sweaters  and 
things  we  wear  today. 

D  1340 

These  are  some  of  the  things,  my 
colleagues,  that  are  the  various  spin- 
offs of  our  fine  NASA  and  space  pro- 
gram and  I  firmly  support  this  pro- 
gram and  support  H.R.  2065. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  MacKat). 

Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time.  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  explain  my  reasons  for  sup- 
porting H.R.  2065,  the  1984  NASA  au- 
thorization bill. 

In  planetary  exploration,  the  Venus 
Radar  Mapper  Mission,  which  will  be  a 
new  start  in  fiscal  year  1984,  is  par- 
ticularly gratifying  because  it  will  re- 
store some  of  the  confidence  iA  our 
stated  objective  to  extend  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  solar  system.  It  is  also 
pleasing  that  the  committee  saw  fit  to 
augment  funding  for  university  re- 
search and  analysis  in  support  of  plan- 
etary exploration.  This  will  help  to 
fortify  the  Nation's  scientific  base. 

In  regard  to  our  scientific  base.  I  am 
also  pleased  to  see  the  growing  aware- 
ness of  the  crisis  that  exists  in  univer- 
sity instrumentation  for  research.  The 
replacement  and  modernization  of  our 
research  tools  have  been  sorely  ne- 
glected over  the  past  several  years,  but 
by  earmarking  $5  million  for  universi- 
ty instrumentation  and  equipment 
within  the  Space  Research  and  Tech- 
nology line  item,  the  bill  makes  a  tan- 
gible effort  to  correct  this  problem. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  much  my 
contention  that  a  strong  scientific 
base  is  absolutely  essential  if  this 
Nation  is  to  maintain  a  position  of 
world  leadership.  Our  past  invest- 
ments in  research  and  development 
are  some  of  the  main  reasons  that  the 
United  States  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  every  scientific  and  technolog- 
ical discipline  since  World  War  II.  We 


must  guard  against  any  erosion  of  our 
leadership  role. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  a  power- 
ful scientific  and  technological  base, 
we  must  Insure  that  the  fniits  of  our 
research  are  not  left  to  rot  on  the 
vine.  Ideas  and  inventions  must  be 
translated  into  all  areas  of  the  econo- 
my. This  is  why  the  technology  utiliza- 
tion program  at  NASA  needs  all  the 
support  the  Congress  can  provide. 
This  bill  attempts  to  provide  that  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing,  let  me 
assure  the  Members  that  this  budget 
is  a  good  one.  It  provides  support  for 
our  space  program  in  areas  that  are 
vital  to  the  Nation's  economy  without 
ignoring  the  very  real  concerns  for 
fiscal  restraint. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
bUl. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Carwby). 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2065  authorizing 
appropriations  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

Americans  have  come  to  expect  to  be 
No.  1  in  everything  they  do— and  in 
aviation,  the  United  States  always  has 
been  the  leader.  Unfortunately,  this 
position  of  leadership  Is  being  serious- 
ly challenged  _tpday. 

It  often  XSkes  many  years  to  reap 
the  benefits  of  research  and,  converse- 
ly, it  often  takes  years  to  fully  appreci- 
ate the  effects  of  neglect.  In  a  recent 
aeronautics  hearing,  Neil  Armstrong 
described  this  as  "eating  our  seed 
com";  and  without  adequate  invest- 
ment in  basic  research  and  technology, 
that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing. 
Today  we  find  ourselves  vulnerable  to 
losing  our  position  of  leadership  in 
aviation. 

This  administration  has  established 
an  aeronautics  R&D  policy  which  rec- 
ognizes the  importance  of  aeronautics 
to  both  the  defense  and  the  economy 
of  our  country.  It  especially  recognizes 
the  importance  of  basic  research  to 
the  long-term  health  of  our  aviation 
industry.  This  year's  aeronautics  pro- 
gram reflects  that  policy  which  I  sup- 
port. 

I  enthusiastically  support  NASA's 
planned  numerical  aerodynamic  simu- 
lation program.  This  new  capability 
will  enable  us  to  analyze  new  aerody- 
namic concepts  and  assess  their  poten- 
tial before  costly  wind  tunnel  testing. 
This  should  sifpiificantly  reduce  the 
amount  of  experimental  testing  re- 
quired, saving  both  time  and  money. 
The  NAS  system  is  being  designed  in 
such  a  way  that  as  improvements  in 
computer  hardware  and  software  tech- 
nologies are  made  they  can  be  easily 
incorporated  into  the  system,  thereby 
avoiding  the  common  situation  where 
large     expensive    computer    systems 


become     obsolete    soon     after    they 
become  operational. 

Several  shorter  term  systems  tech- 
nologies programs  will  also  be  contin- 
ued as  a  result  of  some  shifting  in 
fund  levels.  I  support  these.  These  are 
programs  that  offer  great  promise, 
particularly  for  civil  aviation,  and 
should  not  be  terminated  at  this  time. 
While  I  believe  that  the  long-term 
basic  research  should  remain  NASA's 
first  priority.  I  recognize  the  severe 
economic  problems  facing  our  civil 
aviation  industry  and  believe  this  redi- 
rection of  funds  is  appropriate  at  this 
time.  One  of  these  programs,  the  ad- 
vanced turboprop  program,  has  the 
potential  of  improving  fuel  economy 
by  15  to  30  percent  and  lowering  direct 
operating  costs  by  up  to  8  percent.  If 
successful,  this  could  give  our  aircraft 
industry  the  boost  needed  to  compete 
against  the  consortiums  of  govern- 
ment-financed European  manufactur- 
ers. 

However,  I  remain  unconvinced  of 
the  need  to  add  $11.3  million  for  this 
program  in  fiscal  year  1984.  I  believe  a 
more  prudent  approach  would  be  to 
fund  this  program  in  the  amount  re- 
quested by  NASA  in  their  1984  budget 
and  deal  later  with  future  funding  re- 
quirements. 

What  concerns  me  most  about  this 
unrequested  increase  is  the  potential 
for  this  program  to  become  another 
Rockwell  shuttle  experience — where 
Congress  keeps  pushing  more  and 
more  money  at  NASA— insisting  that 
they  find  ways  to  spend  it.  It  becomes 
a  blank  check  for  the  contractors— and 
they  can  always  find  ways  to  spend  it. 
I  am  practical  enough  to  know  when 
to  back  off  on  something.  Further- 
more, I  believe  the  $11.3  million  will 
ultimately  be  put  to  good  use.  Howev- 
er, I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  keep 
a  close  watch  over  this  program  and 
not  let  it  become  another  sacred  cow. 
I  feel  the  same  way  about  many  of 
the  expenditures  on  the  space  side.  We 
have  become  too  complacent  and  not 
nearly  critical  enough  over  some  of 
these  items.  I  have  always  strongly 
supported  the  space  program.  Howev- 
er, I  have  some  serious  misgivings  over 
the  ease  with  which  we  continually  in- 
crease the  funding  for  space  without 
having— I  believe— a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  funding  needs,  and  where 
these  dollars  go.  At  a  time  of  record 
deficits,  the  administration's  budget 
request  for  these  activities  was  not 
only  adequate,  it  was  extremely  gener- 
ous. 

Although  the  programs  authorized 
by  this  bill  have  grown  more  than  I 
would  wish,  I  remain  a  vigorous  sup- 
porter of  NASA.  I  am  confident  that 
these  funds  represent  an  investment 
in  our  future,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  me  in  supporting  this  leg- 
islation,   and   at   the   same    time,    I 
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strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  carry 
out  our  oversight  responsibility. 

I  know  how  to  count  heads  in  com- 
mittees and  I  know  how  most  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  feel  about  these  pro- 
grams, but  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  deliver  a  message  to  say  that  we 
have  to  be  a  little  bit  more  cautious 
about  our  oversight  responsibilities  for 
all  the  programs,  even  the  programs 
that  enjoy  the  entire  support  of  this 
body.  I  know  that  the  bill  will  pass 
overwhelmingly;  in  fact,  I  doubt  that 
anyone  will  vote  against  it.  but  I  ask 
that  our  oversight  responsibilities 
should  not  be  put  aside.  I  think  this  is 
very,  very  important.  The  space  pro- 
gram is  vitally  important  to  our 
Nation  for  defense,  for  our  economy, 
and  perhaps  for  something  that  we  do 
not  recognize.  It  is  vitally  important  to 
us  because  we,  as  Americans,  are  very 
proud  of  our  role  in  the  space  pro- 
gram. I  would  hate  to  see  that  very 
same  program  that  is  so  very  vital  to 
us  become  a  program  that  Congress 
will  find  ways  to  distrust. 

So  I  am  saying,  support  this  legisla- 
tion. But  I  am  also  asking  that  we,  as 
Members  of  Congress,  be  very  careful 
with  our  responsibilities  to  insure  the 
American  public  that  we  are  getting  a 
dollar  back  for  every  dollar  we  invest. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mitchell)  . 

Mr.  MITCHKTjL.  It  is  very  generous 
and  kind  of  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
jrield  me  some  time.  I  sought  time  to 
try  to  get  an  answer  to  some  questions 
that  I  have. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  I  l^ave  heard 
in  this  House  from  time  to  time  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  deplore 
and  condemn  the  racist  practices  that 
are  followed  in  South  Africa. 

D  1350 

My  questions  are  concerning  the  re- 
lationship between  NASA  and  South 
Africa,  with  its  racist,  repressive  poli- 
cies. As  I  understand  it,  NASA  oper- 
ates a  satellite  that  takes  pictures  of 
the  geographical  surface  of  the  Earth 
and  these  pictures  are  referred  to  vari- 
ous receiving  stations  known  as  Land- 
sat  receiving  stations.  One  of  these  Is 
located  in  Botswana,  and  we  have  in- 
formation that  causes  us  to  believe 
that  the  information  received  from 
NASA  is  used  to  reinforce  the  apart- 
heid policies  of  South  Africa;  and  it  is 
certainly  used  to  repress  the  active  re- 
sistance movement  on  the  part  of  the 
blacks  in  South  Africa. 

If  that  is  true— and  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  it— I  would  be  hesitant,  of 
course,  to  support  this  legislation.  Can 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  enlighten  me  on  this  in  any 
way? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  wiU  yield,  first  of  all.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  bringing  that 


matter  to  the  attention  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  of  the 
ground  equipment  or  receiving  equip- 
ment has  been  paid  for.  by,  or  belongs 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing—and I  will  check  on  this  and  get  a 
more  definitive  answer  for  the  gentle- 
man—that these  are  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  Government,  and  NAiSA, 
as  a  policy,  would  through  our  State 
Department  make  Landsat  informa- 
tion available  to  countries  around  the 
world. 

As  for  the  specific  question  the  gen- 
tleman asked.  I  will  certainly  check 
Ihto  that  and  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man in  an  appropriate  fashion. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  appreciate  it  because  it  Is  in  op- 
eration, and  we  have  received  some 
word  from  NASA  that  they  were 
thinking  about  a  cessation  of  their  op- 
erations with  South  Africa.  I  would 
hope  that  they  would. 

Certainly  South  Africa  owns  the  re- 
ceiving stations.,  but  if  we  are  giving 
them  information  that  represses  the 
lives  of  many  of  the  people  in  that 
country,  it  is  Just  morally  indefensible 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  second  ques- 
tion regarding  the  Discus  satellites.  As 
I  imderstand  it.  NASA  gave  some  as- 
sistance to  General  Electric  in  launch- 
ing the  Discus  satellites  used  by  South 
Africa. 

The  real  purpose  of  the  Discus  satel- 
lite is  to  facilitate  military  communi- 
cations. Consequently,  the  technology 
is  being  used  by  South  Africa  to  rein- 
force apartheid  and  to  repress  not 
only  the  black  population  in  South 
Africa  but  in  those  countries  contigu- 
ous and  adjacent  to  South  Africa. 
Does  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
know  anything  about  NASA's  involve- 
ment with  General  Electric  on  the 
Discus  satellites? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
not  aware  of  NASA's  involvement. 
That  may  be  a  Department  of  Defense 
program,  and  here  again,  I  will  get 
that  information  to  the  gentleman 
Just  as  soon  as  we  possibly  can. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  committee  chairman.  I 
know  him  and  respect  him,  and  I  know 
that  he  would  not  do  anything  at  all 
that  would  facilitate  the  continuing 
repression  of  the  black  population  in 
South  Africa. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MITCHIXL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  let  me  know  as 
soon  as  possible.  I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  certainly  will. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Ijnun,). 


Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  no  time  could  be  more  ap- 
propriate to  renew  our  Nation's  com- 
mitment to  a  position  of  leadership  in 
manned  and  unmanned  space  explora- 
tion than  in  the  year  1983,  the  year  of 
NASA's  25th  anniversary. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  authorization 
and  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  report- 
ing out  such  a  solid  bill  with  regard  to 
this  authorization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  House  con- 
siders the  fiscal  year  1984  appropria- 
tion for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  This  legislation 
would  authorize  $7.3  billion  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year— $161.7  million 
more  than  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

House  approval  of  the  full  amount 
recommended  by  the  committee  is 
very  important  to  the  future  of  both 
our  manned  and  unmanned  space  pro- 
grams. The  2-percent  increase  in 
spending  approved  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is,  in  fact,  less  than 
the  inflation  rate  for  the  past  year 
and  is  vital  to  avoid  damaging  cuts  to 
an  already  spartan  space  program. 

Among  the  most  important  items  is 
$1.6  billion  for  continued  development 
of  the  space  shuttle  fleet.  As  originally 
envisioned,  the  fleet  was  to  have  con- 
sisted of  five  shuttles.  To  date,  con- 
struction has  been  authorized  on  only 
four.  This  bill  would  retain  the  option 
of  building  the  fifth  orbiter. 

The  success  of  the  first  flight  of  the 
ChailengeT  is  only  the  latest  in  a  re- 
markable string  of  successful  shuttle 
missions.  The  shuttle  has  proven  its 
ability  to  launch  satellites,  serve  as  a 
laboratory  which  can  produce  large 
quantities  of  advanced  pharmaceuti- 
cals, functions  as  an  orbiting  satellite 
repair  station,  and  has  given  scientists 
a  new,  more  detailed  view  of  our 
planet. 

Future  missions  of  the  shuttle  will 
include  the  first  American  woman  in 
space,  the  first  black  astronaut,  and 
the  deployment  of  the  space  telescope 
which  will  provide  scientists  with  the 
clearest  and  most  detailed  view  of  our 
solar  system  ever.  Thanks  to  the  shut- 
tle program.  America  stands  today  on 
the  verge  of  a  new  era  in  space  explo- 
ration and  exploitation. 

The  space  program  is  one  of  the  best 
bargains  in  which  the  Government 
has  ever  invested.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  reject  administration  efforts  to 
reduce  funding  and  approve  the  full 
amount  authorized  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

This  bill  would  also  prohibit  the  sale 
of  weather  or  land  remote  satellites  to 
private  companies  without  congres- 
sional approval.  This  provision  is  very 
important  in  light  of  recent  disclo- 
sures regarding  possible  irregularities 
in  the  Government's  feasibility  study 
on  the  proposed  sale. 


Until  the  allegations  regarding  poasl- 
ble  collusion  between  the  Commerce 
Department  and  Communications  Sat- 
ellite Corp.  have  been  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated by  the  Congress,  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  no  sales  pro- 
ceed without  congressional  i^proval. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
rise  in  support  of  this  legislation.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  very  important  to  the  future 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  WINN.  iKlr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (BCr.  McCahsliss). 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2065.  authoriz- 
ing appropriations  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  NASA  program  in  numerical 
aerodynamic  simulation  (NAS)  offers 
a  rare  opportunity  to  make  a  dramatic 
advance  in  computational  capability 
for  the  country.  Through  advanced 
computational  methods  and  a  new 
generation  of  supercomputers.  NAS 
will  provide  the  means  to  improve 
future  aircraft  and  engine  designs  and 
to  better  understand  the  complex 
flowfields  associated  with  turbulent 
and  separated  flows. 

The  NAS  computational  system  wiU 
be  located  at  the  Ames  Research 
Center  in  Sunnjrvale.  Calif.,  and  linked 
to  remote  users  through  a  high  data 
rate  satellite  and  telecommunications 
network  that  will  enable  a  large 
number  of  users  from  NASA.  DOD. 
academia,  and  Industry  to  simulta- 
neously solve  heretofore  intractable 
problems  in  aerodynamic  research  as- 
sociated with  complex  aircraft  con- 
figurations. The  research,  which  vm- 
derpins  the  development  of  modem 
aircraft,  depends  increasingly  on  com- 
putational capability;  that  capability, 
together  with  wind  tunnel  and  flight 
testing,  provides  the  basic  tools  for  air- 
craft design  and  demands  the  latest  in 
high-speed  supercomputers. 

Another  major  objective  of  the  NAS 
program  is  to  act  as  the  pathfinder  in 
exploring  advanced,  large-scale  super- 
computer system  concepts  through 
systematic  incorporation  of  the  latest 
improvements  in  computer  hardware 
and  software  technologies.  By  provid- 
ing this  testbed  for  the  latest  scientific 
supercomputers,  the  NAS  computa- 
tional system  wiU  help  the  U.S.  super- 
computer industry  meet  the  foreign 
challenge,  while  advancing  our  ability 
to  design  the  most  advanced  aircraft 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Dtson). 

Mr.  DYSON.  BCr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the.  committee  for 
yielding  me  this  time,  and  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  him  and  the  two  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  who  had  imder  dis- 
cussion title  II  for  the  language  they 
have  inserted  in  the  authorization  bill 
which  would  prohibit  the  transfer  of 


the  NOAA  land  and  weather  satellite 
systems.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  continu- 
ing language  they  have  placed  in  the 
legldation.  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  lifissouri  (Mr.  Vouom)  and  the 
gentleman     from    New    York    (Mr. 

SCHKUCR). 

I  think  this  is  a  very  important  issue. 
It  is  something  that  I  think  is  very  ill- 
conceived  dn  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration, to  attempt  to  transfer  the  sat- 
ellites to  the  private  sector.  I  again  ap- 
plaud the  gentlemen  and  thank  the 
committee  chairman  for  giving  me  this 
time  today. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
fiscal  year  1984  NASA  authorization 
bill  before  us  today  contains  the  lan- 
guage of  H.R.  1958.  a  bill  I  introduced 
into  the  House  on  March  8.  1983.  pro- 
hibiting the  Reagan  administration 
from  concluding  a  sale  of  the  meteoro- 
logical satellite  (Metsat)  system  with- 
out the  express  consent  of  Congress. 

My  district  depends  on  the  safety 
and  success  of  agriculture  and  mari- 
time related  activities.  For  my  con- 
stituents, in  short,  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary that  there  exist  a  constant 
source  of  reliable  information  about 
weather,  winds,  storms,  and  tides.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  suspects  that  weather 
forecasting  is  such  an  exact  science 
that  it  cannot  be  improved.  And  I  am 
as  interested  as  anyone  in  improving 
our  knowledge  of  climatic  conditions; 
both  the  quantity  of  our  data  and  the 
quality  of  our  methods  for  interpret- 
ing and  forecasting  trends.  I  am  very 
receptive  to  any  serious  proposal.  But 
one  proposal  now  before  us  confuses 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  winds  with 
the  windfall  profits  of  a  high-tech  en- 
trepreneur. 

The  American  people  have  spent 
$1.6  billion  to  launch  four  weather  and 
one  "land  resource"  satellite  system. 
This  includes  the  extensive  network  of 
computer-controlled,  monitoring  de- 
vices, such  as  an  85-foot  diameter  an- 
tenna. We  have  a  good  system.  It 
works  so  well,  in  fact,  that  Communi- 
cations Satellite.  Inc.,  wants  to  buy  it 
for  $300  million.  Comsat  would  then 
possess  a  national  monopoly  on  all  me- 
terological  data,  and  sell  it  back  to  the 
U.S.  Government  at  a  substantial 
profit.  But  they  are  not  content  to  ac- 
quire our  entire  system  for  this  paltry 
sum.  They  want  a  15-year  "no  re- 
course" contract  as  well.  This  would 
guarantee  that  regardless  of  the  qual- 
ity of  "their"  product,  they  would  re- 
ceive their  full  fee.  And  to  protect 
against  the  possibility  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  may  at  some  future  time 
come  to  their  senses  and  discontinue 
the  sale.  Comsat  wants  the  full  value 
of  their  15-year  contract  up  front. 

Comsat  claims  their  offer  is  gener- 
ous, and  that  they  will  be  able  to 
produce  more  accurate  information 
about  weather  conditions  and  land  re- 
sources than  is  currently  available  and 
at  lower  costs  than  are  paid  by  the 


Government.  But  Comsat's  long-range 
plan  tixoB  at  developing  a  commercial 
market  for  the  land  resource  survey- 
ing Landsat  system.  This  branch  of 
our  satellite  system  cannot  be  com- 
mercially viable  for  at  least  10  years. 
So  all  Comsat  really  intends  is  to  ex- 
ploit their  profitable  monopoly  of  our 
weather  satellites  to  cover  the  costs  of 
developing  a  new  market  in  the  dis- 
tant future  for  Landsat  data.  If  any 
cost  savings  are  ever  realized  they  wiU 
be  in  the  distant  future  and  result 
from  combining  the  "sensory"  equip- 
ment of  Metsat  and  Landsat  systems 
onto  a  single  satellite.  This  itself  Is 
criticized  by  some  as  a  foolish  attempt 
to  combine  Incompatible  functions, 
since  the  sensory  requirements  of  the 
two  activities  differ  widely.  But  even  if 
savings  could  be  effected,  passing 
these  onto  consiuners  does  not  seem  to 
be  a  first  priority  of  Comsat. 

Mr.  ScHEUES  sind  Mr.  Volkmer. 
chairmen  of  two  subcommittees  of  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy, recognized  the  potential  for  disas- 
ter that  lurks  within  the  Comsat  pro- 
posal. They  have  exercised  the  pru- 
dence and  caution  of  responsible  legis- 
lators, and  adopted  language  which 
prevents  the  administration  from  exe- 
cuting any  sale  of  our  satellites  with- 
out first  gaining  congressional  approv- 
al. Had  the  administration  exercised 
similar  caution  in  its  consideration  of 
the  proposed  sale,  we  would  have  been 
saved  much  work.  As  it  has  turned  out. 
we  can  be  certain  that  whatever  occiirs 
will  have  resulted  from  clear  minded 
deliberation,  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
contributed  the  language  which  they 
have  incorporated  into  their  bUl. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Watkihs). 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
technologies  developed  by  NASA  are 
having  an  impact  on  this  Nation's 
economy.  Many  direct  advances  in 
communications  satellites,  improved 
aircraft— including  the  energy  effi- 
cient turbo-prop  engine— remote  sens- 
ing satellites,  and  other  innovations 
have  improved  the  productive  capacity 
of  this  Nation.  The  fact  is  much  more 
can  te  done  if  our  country  would  con- 
centrate on  technology  transfer,  and 
technology  development. 

Indirectly,  through  the  development 
and  dissemination  of  advanced  tech- 
nologies to  UJ5.  firms,  the  spinoffs 
from  space  have  been  applied  to  virtu^ 
ally  every  aspect  of  himian  life:  From 
cancer  research  to  crop  dusting,  from 
industrial  materials  to  helping  chil- 
dren walk,  from  waste  management  to 
high  technology  electronics. 

Throiigh  application  centers  such  as 
the  Kerr  Industrial  Applications 
Center  of  Durant.  Okla..  and  through 
prompt  reporting  and  dissemination  of 
innovations.  NASA  has  not  only 
helped  large  industries  but  has  taken 
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specific  high  technology  applications 
to  grassroots  America.  Traditionally, 
more  than  half  of  NASA's  industrial 
applications  centers  clients  have  been 
small  business  firms— firms  that  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  develop 
their  own  R&D  program  but  are  none- 
theless willing  to  pay  NASA  to  draw 
from  its  pool  of  expertise. 

A  prime  example  of  how  NASA  de- 
veloped technology  has  benefited 
grassroots  America  Just  in  this  past 
year  alone  is  the  development  of  a 
Bolus  gun  for  medical  treatment  in 
the  livestock  industry  by  a  cattleman 
woildng  with  the  Rural  Enterprise  De- 
velopment Corp.  By  using  this  spring- 
loaded  apparatus  veterinarians  can 
reduce  the  cost  and  more  importantly 
the  inconvenience  of  administering 
oral  medications  to  livestock,  and 
thereby  hold  down  the  cost  of  dairy 
products  and  meats  to  the  American 
consumer.  There  are  many  other  new 
products  and  processes  being  devel- 
oped such  as  new  technology  in 
making  industrial  inspectors  gloves  to 
compete  with  Japan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  only  scratched 
the  surface  of  all  that  NASA  devel- 
oped technology  has  done  for  America 
and  yet  the  administration  has  again 
tried  to  reduce  this  important  pro- 
gram's budget.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
for  funding  NASA's  technology  utiliza- 
tion program  at  an  appropriate  level 
and  for  reinstating  the  technology 
transfer  portion  of  the  budget. 

We  owe  it  to  the  taxpayers  to  sup- 
port NASA  activities  which  not  only 
build  national  pride  and  hope  for  the 
fu.  ire  but  contribute  to  a  better  qual- 
ity of  life  because  from  new  technolo- 
gy came  new  products  and  processes 
which  brings  new  business  and  indus- 
tries developing  new  jobs  for  the 
American  families. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2065  and  urge  my  distinguished 
colleagues  to  do  likewise. 

D  1400 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(BIr.  Taitkb). 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port HJl.  2065,  the  NASA  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1984. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
had  the  foresight  to  include  a  provi- 
sion in  this  measure  which  prohibits 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  (NOAA)  from  adminis- 
tratively transferring  ownership  or 
management  of  any  of  the  Grovem- 
ment's  satellite  systems  to  a  private 
firm. 

Since  the  administration  announced 
last  month  that  it  is  considering  the 
sale  of  our  Nation's  valuable  weather 
satellite  system.  I  have  voiced  my 
strong  reservations  regarding  the  pru- 
dence of  this  action. 


Although  I  tend  to  support  the  phil- 
osophical goals  advanced  by  the  ad- 
ministration in  its  quest  for  reducing 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government,  I 
am  concerned  that  the  administration, 
in  encouraging  the  commercialization 
of  our  weather  satellites,  has  failed  to 
develop  comprehensive  principles  and 
guidelines  or  the  institutional  frame- 
work necessary  for  a  smooth  transi- 
tion of  these  services  from  the  Gov- 
ernment to  industry. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  without  proper 
congressional  oversight  and  approval, 
the  sale  of  our  weather  system  could 
jeopardize  the  safety  of  Americans  by 
interrupting  the  timely  flow  of  accu- 
rate weather  information  and  data. 

In  my  home  State  of  Iowa,  and 
throughout  the  Midwest,  weather  in- 
formation is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  farmers  and  is  essential  in  their 
daily  decisionmaking  process  regard- 
ing crop  production,  pesticide  usage 
and  irrigation  control. 

In  addition,  millions  of  Americans 
are  dependent  on  the  efficient  and  up- 
to-date  emergency  weather  broadcast- 
ing system  which  is  an  integral  part  of 
our  Nation's  total  commitment  to  sup- 
plying weather  information  and  data 
to  the  public.  Clearly,  the  sale  of  these 
satellites  may  result  only  in  a  great 
disservice  to  the  taxpayers  who  have 
already  paid  $1.5  billion  to  develop 
this  complex  system  of  data-gathering 
weather  satellites. 

Further,  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
transfer  of  our  weather  satellites  to 
the  private  sector,  at  this  time,  would 
result  in  free  competition. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  when 
the  Government  placed  a  general  re- 
quest asking  interested  companies  to 
express  their  interest  In  buying  the 
weather  satellite  system  only  one  com- 
pany offered  to  buy  both  the  com- 
bined network  of  land  and  weather 
satellites.  Eleven  other  firms  either 
opposed  the  idea  or  expressed  no  in- 
terest in  it. 

Many  of  the  companies  which  ex- 
pressed doubt  about  purchasing  these 
satellites  argued  that  the  sale  would 
not  result  in  free  competition.  They 
noted  that  the  Federal  Government 
guaranteed  a  profit  to  the  company 
operating  the  satellites.  They  also  con- 
tended that  once  one  company  pur- 
chased these  satellites,  and  signed  a 
contract  to  provide  weather  informa- 
tion to  the  major  consumer— that  is, 
the  U.S.  Government— other  firms 
would  have  little,  if  any,  incentive  to 
compete. 

There  is  also  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  firm  purchasing 
the  system  of  weather  satellites  would 
be  free  of  Government  restraint  due  to 
Government  obligations  to  provide 
weather  information  and  data  to  other 
nations. 

While  an  eventual  transfer  of  our 
weather  satellite  network  may  have 
some  merit,  I  am  convinced  that  these 


and  other  serious  questions  which 
have  surfaced  must  first  be  addressed 
by  the  Congress.  It  is  imperative  that 
we  move  to  prohibit  the  administra- 
tion from  selling  our  network  of  land 
and  weather  satellites  without  first  ob- 
taining congressional  review  and  con- 
sent. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology for  including  in  this  measure 
the  provision  preventing  NOAA  from 
transferring  ownership  or  manage- 
ment of  any  land,  meteorological,  or 
ocean  satellite  system  to  the  private 
sector  luiless  it  reports  its  recommen- 
dations to  the  appropriate  congres- 
sional committees  and  Congress  enacts 
a  law  approving  the  transfer. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Akaka). 

Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  recent  action 
of  the  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee in  bringing  the  fiscal  year  1984 
authorization  bill  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
to  the  floor.  I  give  my  support  willing- 
ly, and  with  the  feeling  that  it's  about 
time  that  fimding  for  NASA  achieved 
a  reasonable  mark  of  stability.  I  offer 
my  congratulations  to  the  chairman 
and  members  of  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee.  Our  space  program 
has  not  always  been  so  lucky. 

In  recent  years,  NASA  has  borne  the 
brunt  of  shortsighted  and  parsimoni- 
ous fiscal  policies.  Indeed,  many  of  the 
research  and  development  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  felt  the 
impact  of  these  policies.  These  actions 
are  not  only  foolish,  they  are  danger- 
ous. R&D  is  the  bedrock  for  future 
growth  of  our  Nation's  economy.  It  is 
recognized  by  most  people  both  in  and 
outside  of  Government  that  the  rela- 
tionship between  R&D  and  future  eco- 
nomic health  is  not  illusory.  The  con- 
nection is  quite  real.  The  processes 
and  materials  which  are  discovered, 
developed  and  improved  with  today's 
R&D  dollars  make  the  industrial  prod- 
ucts of  the  future.  Nowhere  is  this 
more  true  than  with  the  investments 
made  in  NASA  and  our  space  program. 

I  use  the  word  "investment"  quite 
intentionally.  The  developments  that 
have  come  from  Federal  expenditures 
in  NASA  are  too  numerous  to  catalog. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
the  Nation  has  received  a  very  sub- 
stantial return  on  its  investment  in 
NASA  and  in  our  space  program.  Un- 
fortunately, this  fact  has  not  been 
completely  understood  by  all  of  our 
colleagues  and  the  current  administra- 
tion. More  often  than  not,  NASA's 
budget  mistakenly  has  been  used  as 
one  means  for  controlling  Federal  ex- 
penditures. Not  only  are  such  actions 
ineffective— just  witness  the  incredible 
deficits  we  face  today— but,  by  taking 


these  actions,  we  are  essentially  eating 
our  seed  com. 

The  exploration  and  use  of  space  is  a 
requisite  for  the  future  health  of  our 
Nation.  We  must  expand  beyond  the 
boundaries  which  we  face  today. 
Therefore,  it  is  Incumbent  upon  us  to 
utilize  whatever  means  we  may 
employ  to  effect  such  exploration  and 
use.  There  is  no  finer  space  agency  in 
the  world  than  our  own  NASA. 
Indeed,  there  may  be  no  more  success- 
ful Government  agency  than  NASA. 
Yet,  even  though  this  fact  is  known, 
the  last  several  NASA  budgets  have 
been  so  severely  constrained  that  Irre- 
medial  harm  may  have  occurred  had 
this  trend  not  been  reversed.  The  com- 
mittee's actions  are  a  first  step  toward 
this  needed  change  of  attitude.  But, 
and  I  caution  my  colleagues,  such  a  re- 
versal is  only  a  first  step. 

I  support  the  committee's  actions  be- 
cause I  believe  that  they  represent 
this  first  step  back  to  intelligent  and 
sound  fiscal  policy  for  the  use  and  ex- 
ploration of  space.  Were  I  to  believe 
that  the  committee  feels  that  the 
recent  increase  in  the  NASA  budget  is 
in  and  of  itself  sufficient  for  the 
future,  I  would  be  opposed  to  the  com- 
mittee's actions.  This  authorization 
bill  can  only  be  viewed  as  a  transition 
budget    between    the   foolishly    lean 
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budget  truly  repr 
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Authorizations  in  i 
are  to  be  used  for  e: 
for  research  into  the  mechanisms  for 
the  beneficial  use  of  space,  and  for  the 
development  of  the  materials  and 
techniques  by  which  space  can  be  ef- 
fectively used.  Such  purposes  are  the 
essence  of  R&D,  and  are  a  fitting  ex- 
penditure for  the  Federal  Government 
to  make  at  constant,  continued  and 
meaningful  levels. 

An  investment  in  space  is  critical  to 
the  future  of  this  Nation.  If  we  in  the 
United  States  are  to  end  up  with  any- 
thing more  than  a  service  economy,  we 
must  remain  on  the  forefront  of  tech- 
nology. This  forefront  is  moving  in- 
— cieasingly — toward  those  industries 
which  were  noTeven-jn  existence  less 
than  30  years  ago.  Whefe^^id  such  in- 
dustries come  from?  From^  the  race 
into  space,  and  from  the  technologies 
needed  for  that  race.  Private  industry 
is  increasingly  looking  toward  space  as 
a  marketplace.  Industry  should  be  en- 
couraged in  this  direction,  and  Invest- 
ments In  NASA  are  the  prime  motiva- 
tional tools  by  which  the  Government 
can  encourage  such  investment.  The 
Federal  Government  cannot  abandon 
space.  This  has  finally  been  recog- 
nized. 

In  this  light,  I  lend  my  full  support 
to  the  actions  of  the  committee,  and 
look  forward  to  voting  "yea"  when  the 
fiscal  year  1984  NASA  authorization 


bill  comes  up  for  vote.  And  it  is  my  sin- 
cere hope  thai  the  fiscal  year  1985 
NASA  budget  will  bear  full  witness  to 
this  farsighted  and  meaningful  trend 
toward  an  increased  and  more  stable 
NASA  budget. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Amdrews),  a  meml)er  of  the  com- 
mittee.   

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  today  in  strong  support  of 
this  NASA  bill  and  would  urge  mem- 
bers of  my  freshman  class  to  support 
it. 

This  bill  will  make  possible  continu- 
ation of  the  space  shuttle  program, 
the  study  of  future  space  stations,  and 
many  other  valuable  and  exciting  pro- 
grams that  affect  our  national  securi- 
ty, our  weather  forecasting  and  our 
communications. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Johnson  Space 
Center  Is  located  in  the  area  of  my  dis- 
trict and  many  of  my  constituents 
work  at  the  Space  Center.  I  want  to 
mention  the  space  shuttle  program, 
which  is  an  important  part  of  that 
center.  The  most  successful  flight  of 
the  shuttle  6  took  place  just  a  few 
weeks  ago.  The  shuttle  program  has 
already  brought  this  country  great  sci- 
entific and  economic  benefits.  With 
my  colleagues'  support  of  this  bill,  we 
can  look  forward  to  many  more  impor- 
tant successes,  which  will  Include  the 
construction  of  permanent  facilities  In 
space,  possibly  including  manned 
space  stations,  and  a  continuing  revo- 
lution In  communications  through  sat- 
ellite technologies. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  at  this  time. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Nelson),  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  NEi;SON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  this  NASA  authoriza- 
tion bill.  This  legislation  is  essential 
for  America  to  prepare  for  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  next  quarter  century. 

This  morning  I  discussed  these  chal- 
lenges at  the  20th  Aimual  Space  Con- 
gress held  in  Florida.  My  remarks 
there  are  relevant  to  this  debate  and  I 
would  like  to  share  them  with  you: 
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The  allocation  of  dollars  is  the  way  the 
Federal  government  sets  priorities  among 
its  many  programs.  A  look  at  the  1984 
Budget  of  the  United  States  proposed  by 
the  Reagan  Administration  will  give  us  a 
clue  to  Washington's  thinking  about  Ameri- 
ca's space  program. 

The  Administration  has  proposed  an  over- 
all 3.9%  increase  in  NASA's  budget.  Given 
the  fact  that  inflation  is  anticipated  to  be 
5.2%,  the  Administration's  proposed  budget 
for  NASA  will  reduce  real  spending  by  a 
minus  1.3%.  That  is  important  to  under- 
stand in  comparison  to  the  fiscal  year  1983 
NASA  budget  proposal  which  was  a  plus 
5.3%  real  growth  for  1983.  The  Congress 


raised  the  Administration's  recommenda- 
tion by  $300  million.  For  1984,  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  added  $170  mil- 
lion more  than  the  President  requested. 

The  proposed  1984  civilian  space  budget  is 
$7.1  billion.  That  U  stUl  less  than  1%  of  the 
federal  budget— 0.84%  to  be  exact.  Put  an- 
other way,  the  Interest  we  pay  on  the  na- 
tional debt  is  14.3  times  the  NASA  budget. 
Another  way  to  look  at  it  is  that  the  civilian 
space  program  costs  each  taxpayer  $66  per 
year.  That  is,  the  NASA  budget  is  equal  to 
the  average  spent  by  a  citizen  each  year  on 
a  radio,  a  television  or  a  stereo— all  new 
equipment  which  would  not  be  available 
without  the  benefit  of  spin-offs  from  space 
technology. 

I  believe  that  spending  on  the  civilian 
space  program  is  essential  for  the  economic 
revitalization  of  the  nation  because  it  pro- 
duces jobs,  economic  benefits,  and  boosts 
national  morale  and  prestige.  It  should  be 
self  evident  that  the  advancement  and  full 
utilization  of  America's  space  potential  is  in- 
extricably entwined  with  America's  best  in- 
terest. 

But,  it  is  time  for  America  to  further  act. 
It  is  time  for  America's  government  to 
commit  the  funds  for  a  continued  visionary 
exploration  and  use  of  space.  In  short,  it  la 
time  to  get  this  country  moving  again. 

In  1969  we  achieved  the  height  of  technol- 
ogy development  with  the  landing  of  the 
Eagle.  In  1981  we  introduced  new  technolo- 
gy to  the  world  with  the  successful  flight  of 
our  fantastic  flying  machine. 

Now  we  must  fully  utilize  the  shuttle  and 
expand  our  frontiers. 

It  is  time  for  the  President  to  commit  this 
nation  to  the  development  and  building  of  a 
space  station.  It  should  be  a  multi-purpose 
facility  in  low  earth  orbit.  Such  an  orbital 
capability  would  use  and  complement  the 
space  shuttle's  ability  for  human  operations 
in  space.  Eventual  long  term  habitation  is  a 
goal  the  United  States  should  pursue. 

Unfortunately,  the  Administration's 
policy  commitment  to  "permanent  space  fa- 
cilities" is  ambiguous.  Pronouncements  by 
NASA  and  this  year's  budget  request  sug- 
gest uncertainty  as  to  what  the  current 
course  is. 

This  has  not  been  the  case  in  the  past. 
Both  Administrator  Jim  Beggs  and  Deputy 
Administrator  Hans  Mark  called  for  the 
building  of  a  space  station  during  their  VS. 
Senate  confirmation  hearings  in  1981.  Even 
the  President's  space  declaration  announced 
July  4.  1982,  after  the  landing  of  STS  4,  sup- 
ports a  continuing  positive  space  explora- 
tion program.  The  President  said,  "Begin- 
ning with  the  next  flight,  the  Columbia  and 
her  sister  ships  will  be  fully  operational  and 
ready  to  provide  economical  and  routine 
access  to  space  for  scientific  exploration, 
conunercial  ventures,  and  for  tasks  related 
to  the  national  security.  Simultaneously, 
the  President  declared,  "we  must  look  ag- 
gressively to  the  future  by  demonstrating 
the  potential  of  the  shuttle  and  establishing 
a  more  permanent  presence  in  space." 

But  the  President  did  not  commit  us  to 
the  building  of  a  space  station. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  strong  majority 
sentiment  in  the  U.S.  Congress  for  a  space 
station  in  low  earth  orbit  by  the  end  of  the 
decade.  Furthermore  I  believe  there  is 
almost  one  hundred  percent  support  within 
NASA  itself  for  this  project. 

But  only  the  President  of  the  United 
States  can  make  such  a  commitment.  I  en- 
thusiastically urge  him  to  do  so. 

Second,  an  announcement  of  the  nation's 
goals  should  include  a  commitment  to  a  spe- 
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cific  national  space  program  plan,  complete 
with  scheduled  milestones.  There  needs  to 
be  long  term  commitment  to  add  needed 
stability  because  stability  Itself,  will  go  far 
toward  insuring  the  vitality  of  U,S.  accom- 
plishments in  space. 

Third,  the  nation's  space  effort  must  be 
insured  by  a  commitment  to  produce  a  fifth 
orblter.  Whether  firm  user  conamitments 
can  justify  a  fifth  vehicle  at  this  time  or 
not,  there  are  fiu-  more  important  consider- 
ations. National  security  considerations  are 
paramount.  In  addition,  utilization  of  this 
new  Space  Transportation  System  for  indus- 
trialization will  require  not  only  a  fifth,  but 
other  orbiters  as  welh 

I  compliment  the  NASA  leadership  for  its 
wisdom  to  include  a  budgetary  request  of 
$100  million  for  orbiter  spare  parts.  Many 
members  of  Congress  feel  that  this  was  an 
innovative  way  for  the  NASA  Administrator 
to  keep  alive  the  production  line  for  a  fifth 
orbiter— since  David  Stockman's  OMB  nixed 
a  fifth  orbiter. 

But  the  $100  million  spare  parts  slush 
fund  is  not  enough.  It  is  understandable 
then,  recently  the  House  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee,  contrary  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
has  authorized  an  additional  $50  mUlion  to 
keep  the  production  line  open  for  the  fifth 
orbiter. 

I  appreciate  the  delicacy  of  the  situation 
for  Jim  Beggs  and  Hans  Mark.  I  think  that 
they  are  true  professionals  and  are  doing 
their  best  in  dealing  with  the  OMB  shop.  It 
is  true  that  David  Stockman  has  an  enor- 
mous task— to  cut  federal  spending.  But  he 
has  not  been  wisely  advised  on  space  policy. 
For  example,  in  a  letter  dated  June  14,  1982. 
to  Beggs  from  Stockman,  he  directed  NASA 
to  use  the  shuttle  just  for  government.  The 
letter  states  ".  .  .  it  should  not  be  assumed 
that  the  U.S.  government  should  have  the 
restx>nsibillty  to  fund  an  operational  system 
with  sufficient  capability  to  meet  non-U.S. 
government  needs. .  .  ." 

If  that  letter  were  to  become  NASA 
policy,  the  very  philosophy  of  the  space 
shuttle  would  be  reversed. 

Since  the  late  60's  it  was  NASA's  intention 
to  develop  the  shuttle  as  an  economical  way 
to  access  space— for  both  government  and 
non-government  users.  As  a  reusable 
system,  the  cost  per  flight  is  reduced  and  it 
becomes  comi>etitive  with  other  launchers. 
If  the  Stockman  philosophy  were  to  become 
law,  non-govemment  users  would  disappear. 
The  flight  frequency  of  the  shuttle  would 
diminish.  The  cost  per  flight  would  dramati- 
cally rise.  And  the  reusable  characteristics 
would  not  be  fully  utilized. 

Basically  I  believe  that  NASA  has  wisely 
ignored  the  Stockman  letter. 

"There  is  a  brilliant  future  for  non-govem- 
ment use  of  the  shuttle.  For  example,  one 
of  the  most  exciting  project  is  called  electro- 
phoresis. It  involves  obtaining  certain  por- 
.teins  and  cells  by  separating  them  from 
other  biological  materials  in  the  weightless- 
ness of  space.  This  particle  separation  in 
space  could  produce  the  quantity  and  purity 
to  treat  such  diseases  as  diabetes,  emphyse- 
ma, dwarfism,  thrombosis,  and  viral  infec- 
tion. But  for  private  enterprise  to  commit 
the  upfront  investment  money  needed  for  a 
new  space  processing  program,  it  must  have 
a  firm  commitment  that  there  will  be  future 
space  available  on  the  shuttle.  Note  that 
communication  satellite  businesses  do  have 
the  alternative  of  Ariane.  But  space  process- 
ing requires  retrieval  and  is  only  able  to  use 
the  shuttle. 

The  reserved  space  must  be  guaranteed 
and  an  adequate  orbiter  fleet  must  be  pro- 


vided. America's  commitment  to  pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturing  and  industrialization 
must  be  firm. 

Now  for  a  more  terrestrial  matter.  Public 
Law  96-344  mandates  NASA  to  preserve  its 
historically  important  sites.  Congress 
should  provide  NASA  with  the  funds  to  ac- 
complish this  task.  There  are  a  few  sites  of 
pre-eminent  importance  and  most  of  them 
are  right  here  in  the  shadow  of  the  Cape. 
We  are  living  in  watershed  time  in  history. 
The  pad  and  launch  tower  from  which  the 
first  American  astronaut  soared  into  space 
is  in  present  danger  of  near  collapse.  Con- 
gress cannot  expect  NASA  nor  the  Air  Force 
in  their  already  constrained  budgets  to 
make  this  expenditure. 

Such  is  the  recent  drama  with  the  pro- 
posed demolition  of  the  Saturn  V  Launch 
Umbilical  Tower  from  which  Americans 
first  flew  to  the  moon  and  from  which 
America  launched  to  rendezvous  with  the 
Soviets.  Happily,  the  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy Committee,  along  with  a  commitment 
from  the  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
have  provided  $1.8  million  so  that  NASA 
can  dismantle  the  tower  in  a  way  that  it  can 
be  reassembled  at  an  appropriate  site.  We 
should  preserve  this  last  remaining  historic 
launch  tower  from  being  cut  up  for  scrap 
iron.  I  report  to  you  that  I  am  confident 
that  NASA  will  Insure  this  preservation 
option  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations 
of  Americans. 

Now  for  one  final  terrestrial  matter— that 
almost  sent  me  into  orbit.  Most  major  dis- 
putes in  the  world  involve  a  matter  of  turf. 
Nations  war  against  nations  over  turf.  Con- 
gressional Committee  Chairmen  rule  over 
their  turf  very  protectively.  Indeed,  there 
are  even  turf  squabbles  within  a  futuristic 
agency  such  as  NASA. 

Such  was  recently  the  case  in  an  attempt 
to  transfer  700  USBI  employees  from  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center  to  the  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center  in  Alabama.  NASA  evaluated 
and  finally  decided  that  "there  was  no 
sound  basis  for  such  a  location  change  of 
the  Solid  Rocket  Booster  refurbishment  op- 
eration." Needless  to  say  I  support  that  in- 
telligent decision. 

This  recent  turf  war  and  resulting  armi- 
stice masks  a  future  of  increased  activity  for 
most  NASA  Centers. 

I  see  a  future  for  the  Kennedy  Center  as 
one  of  total  shuttle  operations  including 
complete  hardware  refurbishment. 

I  expect  the  Johnson  Space  Center  to  con- 
tinue as  the  "lead  center"  with  overall  space 
management,  including  life  support  and 
support  systems  as  well  as  operational  con- 
trol of  the  space  station. 

I  envision  a  brilliant  future  for  the  Mar- 
shall Space  Flight  Center  in  the  develop- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  space  station 
through  power  systems,  orbital  transfer  ve- 
hicles, and  guidance  and  control. 

Healthy  competition  and  not  war  over 
turf  should  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

Next  fall  we  will  begin  a  year-long  celebra- 
tion NASA's  silver  anniversary— 25  years  de- 
voted to  opening  the  spaice  frontier.  In  the 
next  quarter  century  we  should  buUd  on  the 
technology  base  of  NASA's  first  quarter 
century. 

The  future  of  space  can  be  as  glorious  as 
the  first  25  years.  We  can  expand  man's 
knowledge,  extend  man's  reach  to  the  limits 
of  our  solar  system,  and  make  space  the 
habitat  of  an  exciting  future  in  communica- 
tions, materials  processing,  energy  harness- 
ing, and  exploration  for  the  sake  of  knowing 
who  we  are. 

I  find  this  enormously  exciting  and  I  know 
you  do  too— for  we  will  continue  to  be  privi- 


leged to  share  in  this  great  adventure  for  all 
mankind. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  rise  enthusiastically 
to  support  my  chairman  and  my  com- 
mittee for  this  product  on  the  NASA 
authorization  bill. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
in  the  request  that  was  made  from  the 
administration  to  the  Congress  for 
NASA  authorizations,  it  was  a  request 
of  a  3.9-percent  increase  for  fiscal  year 
1984:  but  at  the  same  time  in  the  re- 
quest, the  budget  proposed  by  the 
President  assumed  that  Inflation  in 
fiscal  year  1984  would  be  5.2  percent; 
so  If  you  factor  out  the  inflation  from 
the  request,  you  have  a  proposal  for  a 
negative  growth  in  the  NASA  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1984  over  1983  of  a 
minus  1.3  percent. 

I  make  this  statement  preparatory 
to  explaining  why  in  my  judgment 
NASA  being  raised  $170  million  over 
the  President's  request  is  a  reasonable 
and  imderstandable  and  Judicial  allo- 
cation of  the  moneys  to  a  very  futuris- 
tic government  agency,  as  we  are  deal- 
ing in  a  high-technology  age  and  socie- 
ty. 

I  am  happy  to  come  to  the  floor  and 
lend  my  support  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  in 
order  to  enter  into  a  colloquy  with  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glick- 

MAM). 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  inquire  about  the  com- 
mittee's position  with  regard  to 
NASA's  withdrawing  from  the  energy 
programs  and  particularly  their  with- 
drawal from  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's wind  program. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Well,  there  are  no  pro- 
visions in  this  authorization  bill  which 
provide  for  withdrawal  or  transfer  of 
those  activities  from  NASA.  Previous 
authorizations  have  also  stated  Con- 
gress intent  to  maintain  these  activi- 
ties and  specifically  the  wind  activity 
at  the  NASA  Lewis  Research  Center. 
Our  Intent  was  to  maintain  that  long- 
term  activity  commensurate  with  the 
Government's  involvement  in  wind 
energy  research. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  I  understand 
NASA  has  been  negotiating  a  with- 
drawal from  the  wind  program  with 
the  Department  of  Energy;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Well,  I  imderstand  that 
some  NASA  staff  have  pursued  this 
course.  It  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
this  country  to  transfer  this  activity  to 
another  organization  for  two  basic  rea- 
sons. First,  a  large  investment  to  de- 
velop this  technology  is  already  In 
place  at  NASA  Lewis;  and  second,  it 
would  be  more  expensive  to  redevelop 
this  capability  at  another  institution. 
Wind  technology  has  been  an  adapta- 
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tion  of  previous  NASA  structural  and 
aerodsmamlc  knowledge  and  is  still 
very  closely  supported  by  continuing 
NASA  developments  in  these  areas. 
There  are  no  technically  or  economi- 
cally valid  reasons  for  transferring  the 
wind  activity  from  the  Lewis  Center. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  2065,  and  I  commend 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology for  its  fine  work  on  the  NASA 
budget,  particularly  under  the  current 
fiscal  constraints  facing  the  Nation. 
H.R.  2065  authorizes  NASA  to  spend 
$7.26  billion  In  fiscal  year  1984.  a  6- 
percent  Increase  over  this  year's  level, 
and  an  Increase  of  $161.7  million  over 
the  administration's  proposal.  Such  in- 
creases reflect  a  conscious  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  maintain  and  support  the  ex- 
emplary dynamism  that  characterizes 
our  space  program  today. 

One  program,  in  particular,  offers  an 
exciting  new  vista  of  opportunity— 
that  of  the  development  of  the  Venus 
radar  mapper  mission.  The  VRM  rep- 
resents the  first  new  start  In  planetary 
exploration  in  the  last  8  years. 
Planned  for  a  1988  launch,  the  VRM 
will  be  the  only  U.S.  planetary  mission 
besides  Galileo  to  be  launched  In  the 
Id80's. 

In  addition,  $45  mllllqn  over  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  request  is  Includ- 
ed for  a  space  telescope.  This  Is  just 
one  of  the  instrtunents  scientists  are 
hoping  to  have  available  to  study  Hal- 
ley's  comet  when  it  returns  to  the 
Earth's  vicinity  in  1985-86. 

These  programs  are  designed  to  un- 
cover the  exquisite  secrets  of  the 
cosmos.  Some  say  that  our  current 
economic  climate  calls  for  a  postpone- 
ment In  space  research  and  develop- 
ment. I  disagree.  The  exciting  and  in- 
novative programs  being  worked  out 
by  the  talented  men  and  women  of 
NASA  have  the  potential  to  aid  us  In 
solving  some  of  our  current  economic 
problems.  We  know  that  research  and 
development  completed  In  past  mis- 
sions have  been  translated  and  used  to 
make  vital  new  processes  for  many  in- 
dustries In  the  private  sector.  The 
built-in  exponential  function  of  power 
and  talent  at  NASA  will  undoubtedly 
yield  further  technological  advances. 

The  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
Maryland,  which  I  represent,  is  fortu- 
nate to  have  the  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center  within  Its  boimdarles. 
Goddard  employs  3.623  men  and 
women  who  expend  100  percent  of 
their  efforts  on  research  and  develop- 
ment. I  am  pleased  to  see  that  80  per- 
cent of  this  authorization  is  slated  for 
research  and  development.  In  fact, 
Goddard  will  be  playliig  one  of  the  key 
roles  In  the  scientific  development  of 
the  space  telescope. 

As  an  Integral  part  of  the  National 
Aeronautics    and    Space    Administra- 


tion. Goddard  contributes  to  our 
effort  to  maintain  a  strong  technologi- 
cal base,  critical  to  future  develop- 
ment. It  strengthens  our  national  se- 
curity and  Goddard  plays  a  key  role  in 
maintaining  our  leadership  in  space 
and  aeronautical  technology. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support 
the  committee's  authorization  for 
NASA.  Not  only  does  it  reaffirm  this 
country's  commitment  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  powerful  national  space  and 
aeronautics  program,  but  it  fosters 
and  encourages  at  NASA  the  contin- 
ued vitality  and  creativity  which  has 
characterized  our  space  policy  for  the 

past  25  years.   

•  Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
recent  materials  processing  experi- 
ments on  board  space  shuttles  Colum- 
bia and  Challenger  exemplify  the  real 
potential  for  medical  and  commercial 
uses  of  space.  Industry,  NASA  and  uni- 
versity researchers  in  studies  of  a 
process  Icnown  as  electrophesis,  may 
have  discovered  something  as  revolu- 
tionary as  penicillin,  Unlike  penicillin, 
however,  the  discovery  of  this  process, 
which  when  used  In  space  may 
produce  pharmaceuticals  In  much 
greater  quantity  and  with  higher 
purity  than  economically  achievable 
on  Earth,  is  no  accident.  Years  of  basic 
research,  analysis,  concept  testing,  and 
technology  development  have  gone 
before  and  will  need  to  be  continued  if 
the  full  potential  of  this  program  Is  to 
be  realized.  Industry— such  as  Johnson 
&  Johnson  in  New  Jersey— shows  a 
willingness  to  invest  in  materials  proc- 
essing if  provided  with  the  assurance 
of  continued  access  to  the  shuttle 
transportation  system. 

The  healthy  growth  of  this  budding 
industry  and  the  resulting  boost  it  will 
give  medical  science  and  the  United 
States  economy,  depends  upon  our 
continued  support  of  materials  proc- 
essing research  and  the  civil  space 
shuttle  program. 

This  bill  in  providing  for  the  produc- 
tion readiness  for  a  fifth  orbiter  and  a 
new  university  center  for  basic  re- 
search assures  the  continued  advance- 
ment of  this  important  area  of  study 
and  has  my  full  support. 

Since  the  beginning  of  NASA's  re- 
search In  materials  processing  signifi- 
cant discoveries  have  been  made  in  our 
understanding  of  the  effects  of  the 
unique  low-gravity  space  environment 
on  the  processing  of  biochemical,  crys- 
talline, and  metallic  materials.  Of  no- 
table significance  Is  the  work  recently 
done  in  a  NASA-industry  joint  venture 
on  the  separation  of  organic  materials 
in  space  by  a  process  called  electro- 
phoresis. This  process,  used  in  space, 
can  produce  pharmaceutical  sub- 
stances 400  to  800  times  faster  and 
with  a  purity  5  times  greater  than  Is 
achievable  on  Earth.  The  significance 
of  this  accomplishment,  in  the  words 
of  one  industry  spokesman,  "could 
lead  to  dramatic  breakthroughs  In  the 


treatment  of  •  *  •  diabetes,  emphyse- 
ma, dwarfism,  thrombosis,  and  viral 
infection."  I  believe  electrophoresis, 
having  been  successfully  tested  during 
the  fourth  and  sixth  shuttle  flights, 
has  the  potential  to  expand  into  a 
viable  new  Industry  based  on  NASA 
space  shuttle  technology.  This  will 
translate  into  economic  growth  and  . 
new  jobs  for  Americans. 

No  other  country  nor  any  private 
firm,  however,  has  the  operational  ca- 
pability to  transport  payloads  to  and 
from  space.  The  space  materials  proc- 
essing Industry  must  therefore  depend 
on  the  NASA  space  transportation 
system.  We  must  In  turn  take  meas- 
ures to  Insure  the  space  transportation 
system's  reliability  and  availability  to 
commercial  users.  I  believe  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  coupled  with  careful 
NASA  management,  will  provide  for 
such  a  system. 

It  should  be  mentioned  at  this  point 
that  while  fiscal  restraint  is  necessary 
and  applied  research  is  important,  we 
cannot  allow  NASA's  fimding  to  unl- . 
versltles  for  basic  research  to  continue 
to  erode.  NASA's  success  In  the  ap- 
plied sciences  can  hardly  continue  in 
the  alisence  of  significant  supporting 
basic  research.  The  NASA  materials 
processing  in  space  program  is  con- 
tinuing to  build  its  research  capability 
in  electrophoresis  and  other  areas. 
However,  to  fully  exploit  the  proven 
potential  for  space-borne  separation 
and  purification  of  organics  this  bill 
funds  a  new  imiversity  center  for  basic 
research  that  will  work  with  NASA 
and  commercial  firms  to  further  ex- 
plore this  important  area  of  study. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman  I  reiterate  my 
full  support  of  this  bill  and  urge  my 
coUeagues  to  vote  for  it.« 
•  Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
commercialization  of  Earth  remote 
sensing  systems,  especially  with  regard 
to  weather  satellites,  raises  serious 
public  policy  questions  Involving  na- 
tional security,  continuity  of  data,  and 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  that 
appropriately  should  be  resolved  by 
Congress. 

Section  202  of  title  H  of  the  NASA 
Authorization  Act,  1984.  provides  as 
amended  by  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology,  that  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  may  not  transfer  any 
remote  sensing  satellites  or  associated 
ground  facilities  unless  Congress  first 
enacts  a  law  containing  the  policies, 
procedures,  limitations,  and  conditions 
that  will  apply  to  any  such  transfer. 

To  assist  in  the  formulation  of  such 
a  Isiw,  section  202  requires  the  Secre- 
tary to  submit  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  a  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  his  recommended 
policies,  procedures,  conditions,  and 
limitations,  which  he  feels  should 
govern  such  a  transfer. 

My  amendment,  as  adopted  by  the 
committee,  was  intended  to  provide 
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that  the  policies  established  by  Con- 
gress govern  the  formulation  of  a  com- 
mercializa^on  proposal.  Thus  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  Secretary  will  act  quick- 
ly, perhaps  within  60  days,  to  submit 
his  recommendations,  so  that  Con- 
gress may  have  the  benefit  of  these  in 
enacting  appropriate  legislation  in  this 
area  in  a  timely  fashion.  The  Secre- 
tary and  any  potential  bidders  should 
be  assured  that  in  formulating  and  re- 
sponding to  a  request  for  proposal, 
that  they  are  acting  under  guidelines 
that  reflect  the  intent  of  Congress.* 
•  BCr.  BOEHLE31T.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2065,  authoriz- 
ing appropriations  for  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1984. 

In  order  to  insure  that  there  is  no 
misunderstanding  between  NASA  and 
PAA  or  among  others  who  may  have 
an  interest  for  budget  or  executive  di- 
rection purposes,  the  respective  com- 
plementary roles  of  the  two  agencies 
were  defined  in  a  recent  exchange  of 
views  between  the  Administrator  of 
NASA  and  the  Administrator  of  FAA. 
In  summary,  it  was  agreed  that  al- 
though both  NASA  and  FAA  have 
broad  charters  in  aeronautics,  the  im- 
plementation is  mutually  supportive. 
FAA  has  been  given  the  responsibility 
for  R&D  in  the  air  traffic  and  airway 
facilities  area  which  is  being  aggres- 
sively carried  out  in  the  development 
of  a  revitalized  system  as  described  in 
the  FAA's  national  air-space  system 
plan.  On  the  other  hand,  FAA  has 
relied  almost  entirely  on  NASA  for 
carrying  out  the  Federal  responsibility 
in  the  aeronautical  R&T  FAA  does  not 
see  itself  as  having  a  role  in  conduct- 
ing long-term  aeronautical  R&D  and 
relies  completely  on  NASA  for  long- 
term  or  developmental  efforts.  FAA 
does,  however,  supply  safety  regula- 
tions perspective  and  technical  input 
as  guidance  to  NASA.       ^ 

The  FAA  has  requested  that  NASA 
strengthen  its  civil  aeronautical  R&T 
particularly  in  safety  related  aeronau- 
tical R&T.  Discussions  between  NASA 
and  FAA  personnel  have  identified  a 
number  of  aeronautical  R&D  areas  in 
which  NASA's  expertise  and  facilities 
would  be  especially  valuable  to  FAA 
and  important  to  aviation. 

Examples  include:  Fireworthy  mate- 
rials, crashworthiness  design  methods, 
wake  vortex  alleviation  and  detection, 
aircraft  runway  interactions,  uncon- 
trolled spins,  integrated  flow  manage- 
ment, threat  alert  and  collision  avoid- 
ance system  (TCAS),  mode  S  data  link, 
human  factors,  advanced  navigation 
systems,  vertical  separation  standards, 
helicopters,  and  microwave  landing 
S3rstem  (MLS).  Many  of  these  activities 
are  being  conducted  Jointly  now  with 
the  FAA.  Also,  negotiations  are  under- 
way to  expand  NASA  support  into  new 
areas  such  as  satellite  technology  and 
applications  in  the  national  airspace 


system  and  the  advanced  simulator 
program.* 

•  Mr.  FREINZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
2065,  the  fiscal  year  1984  authoriza- 
tion for  NASA,  is  not  a  bad  bill..  The 
Science  and  Technology  Committee 
reported  a  responsible  and  comprehen- 
sive biU,  and  I  compliment  them. 

Nevertheless,  because  of  budgetary 
reasons,  I  shall  not  support  H.R.  2065. 
Although  this  bill  does  not  appropri- 
ate budgetary  authority,  and  some 
would  argue  that  it  is  not  even  scora- 
ble  against  budget  resolution  targets 
or  the  President's  budget  request,  I 
maintain  that  it  is  over  the  President's 
request  by  $162  million,  and  therefore 
should  not  be  passed. 

Congress  should  begin  to  exercise 
budget  control  now.  We  going  to  be 
under  budget  limits  instead  of  exceed- 
ing them.  The  $162  million  overage  in 
the  NASA  authorization  is  not  a  huge 
sum  in  relation  to  our  total  budget, 
but  it  could  be  symbolic  as  a  starting 
point  for  budgetary  restraint. 

We  cannot  expect  to  lower  the  sky- 
rocketing deficits  without  reducing 
spending.  Therefore  I  will  vote  against 
this  authorization.* 

*  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  indicate  my  sup- 
port for  this  bill  and  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  it. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua),  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  for  bringing  the 
bUl  to  the  floor.  I  would  also  like  to 
recognize  the  leadership  of  the  two 
subcommittee  chairmen  involved,  Mr. 
Glickhan  and  Mr.  Volkher. 

And  as  usual  we  have  worked  closely 
with  our  distinguished  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  in  bringing  out  the  bill. 
I  want  to  acknowledge  the  hard  work 
and  cooperation  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn)  our  ranking 
member,  and  also  of  the  ranking  mem- 
bers of  the  two  subcommittees,  Mr 
Ldjan  and  Mr.  Carney. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  support  the  bill  for 
several  reasons,  but  in  my  remarks  I 
will  emphasize  only  three.  First,  the 
biU  begins  to  restore  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram of  planetary  exploration. 
Second,  it  begins  to  deal  with  the  issue 
of  commercialization  of  space  technol- 
ogies, particularly  the  commercializa- 
tion of  our  remote-sensing  satellites. 

In  adopting  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Bateman)  the  committee  made  the 
specific  point  that  the  Congress 
should  be  involved  early  in  establish- 
ing the  policies,  procedures,  condi- 
tions, and  limitations  under  which  a 
transfer  to  the  private  sector  could 
occur. 

And  finally,  the  bill  implicitly  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  a  strong  civil- 
ian space  program,  an  importance  that 
is  made  explicit  on  page  15  of  the  ac- 
companying report. 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  now  expand 
on  the  points  I  have  alluded  to.  First  I 
want  to  discuss  the  value  of  a  program 
of  planetary  exploration. 

At  a  hearing  before  the  Space  Sci- 
ence and  Applications  Subcommittee. 
President  Marvin  Goldberger  of  Cal 
Tech  made  a  statement  which  I  think 
is  worth  repeating.  He  said  of  plane- 
tary exploration  that  it  may  not  con- 
tribute to  defense,  but  it  certainly 
makes  the  country  worth  defending.  I 
think  that  is  a  great  value,  but  I  also 
believe  that  by  generally  expanding 
our  technical  capabilities  >the  plane- 
tary program  does  contribute  to  our 
national  strength. 

One  technology  area  in  which  the 
planetary  program  contributes  is  auto- 
mation. Because  many  planets  are  far 
away,  spacecraft  in  orbit  around  them 
or  landed  on  them  cannot  be  con- 
trolled directly  from  Earth.  The  trans- 
mission of  radio  signals  Just  takes  too 
long.  So  such  spacecraft  must  be  de- 
signed and  built  to  nm  themseves  with 
a  minimum  of  instruction  from  con- 
trollers on  Earth. 

A  good  example  of  this  automony  is 
the  Viking  mission  to  Mars.  Two 
spacecraft  went  to  Mars  in  1975  and 
each  separated  into  an  orbiter  and  a 
lander.  These  were  designed  for  90 
days  of  intense  observation,  but  they 
lasted  years  after  that.  The  reason  was 
that  they  were  designed  with  high  re- 
liability and  with  a  great  deal  of  au- 
tonomy so  that  a  very  small  ground 
crew  could  keep  them  running.  Orbiter 
2  operated  until  1978,  Lander  2  and 
Orbiter  1  until  1980,  and  Lander  1  was 
still  acquiring  data  in  an  automatic 
mode  until  recently.  This  performance 
makes  a  convincing  argiunent  that  the 
planetary  program  contributes  to  our 
technological  strength  and  to  the  in- 
tellectual capital  our  society  possesses. 

But,  of  course,  the  main  contribu- 
tion the  program  makes  is  in  widening 
the  scope  of  our  knowledge.  By  learn- 
ing about  the  atmosphere  and  geology 
of  other  planets  we  can  learn  more 
about  our  own.  We  can  better  under- 
stand our  weather  and  climate,  and 
better  understand  the  geophysical 
processes  that  form  valuable  mineral 
deposits.  The  potential  value  of  such 
understanding  is  evident. 

However,  recent  NASA  budget  re- 
quests have  not  clearly  reflected  this 
value.  There  has  been  only  one  new 
mission  in  the  budget— the  Galileo 
mission  to  Jupiter— and  the  research 
and  operating  budgets  have  been  cut 
back.  Indeed  the  budget  for  fiscal  1983 
was  accurately  characterized  as  a 
"going-out-of -business  budget."  The 
research  community  was  being 
starved,  so  there  would  have  been  vir- 
tually no  one  to  analyse  the  data  that 
Galileo  would  eventually  return.  The 
fimding  levels  were  such  that  existing, 
healthy  spacecraft— for  example.  Pio- 


neers 6  through  11— would  have  to  be 
turned  off. 

It  was  around  this  time  that  the 
President's  Science  Adviser  answered  a 
question  on  what  kind  of  planetary 
program  he  would  support  by  saying 
"a  good  one."  Clearly  he  did  not  feel 
the  existing  NASA  program  merited 
support.  In  an  interview  published  in 
the  Planetary  Report,  the  Deputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  NASA  stated  NASA's 
goals  in  space  as  follows: 

We  do  missioiu  related  to  the  national  se- 
curity, we  do  commercial  missions  and  we  do 
scientific  missions,  in  that  order  of  priority. 

When  asked  whether  he  thought 
there  was  a  crisis  in  our  exploration  of 
the  solar  system  he  answered: 

I  don't  agree  that  there  Is  a  crisis.  We've 
got  things  on  the  books,  like  the  space  tele- 
scope, that  are  exceedingly  interesting. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  further  plan- 
etary exploration  would  probably  have 
to  wait  for  better  launch  vehicles. 

I  mention  these  remarks  of  the  Sci- 
ence Adviser  and  the  NASA  official  to 
indicate  that  it  was  not  simply  budget- 
ary pressure  that  was  hurting  the 
NASA  planetary  program.  There  was  a 
conscious  downgrading— for  the  NASA 
leadership  knows  very  well  that  space 
telescope  is  not  a  planetary  program. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  planetary 
budget  suffered. 

Fortunately  the  Congress  was  able 
to  restore  some  of  the  cuts  in  the  plan- 
etary research  budget,  especially  last 
year  when  $23  million  were  added,  and 
the  university  research  community 
has  been  able  to  survive.  At  the  same 
time  an  ad  hoc  conmiittee  of  the 
NASA  Advisory  Council  was  working 
on  a  new  approach  to  planetary  explo- 
ration. ^ 

The  Solar  System  Exploration  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  NASA  to  "translate  the  scien- 
tific strategy  developed  by  the  NASA 
Space  Science  Board  into  a  realistic, 
technically  sound  sequence  of  missions 
consistent  with  that  strategy  and  with 
resources  expected  to  be  available  for 
solar  system  exploration."  The  com- 
mittee was  to  focus  its  efforts  on  those 
missions  planned  for  initiation  in  1984 
and  1985  and  then  "extend  its  consid- 
erations as  far  into  the  future  as  possi- 
ble, certainly  as  far  as  1996  •  •  *." 

The  first  chairman  of  the  SSEC  was 
John  Naugle  in  1980  and  1981.  The 
report  that  they  have  Just  issued  took 
shape  under  its  second  chairman.  Noel 
EUnners,  1981-82.  The  SSEC  continues 
under  the  chairmanship  of  David  Mor- 
rison. 

Let  me  quote  briefly  what  the  SSEC 
report  says  about  recommended  goals 
of  the  planetary  program: 

The  SSEC  Identified  four  goals  for  solar 
system  exploration.  The  primary  goal  con- 
tinues to  be  the  determination  of  the  origin, 
evolution  and  present  state  of  the  solar 
system.  Although  great  progress  has  been 
made  In  the  last  two  decades  In  addressing 
this  goal,  there  remain  a  niunber  of  ques- 


tions of  high  scientific  priority.  Two  addi- 
tional goals  Include  understanding  the 
Earth  through  comparative  planetary  stud- 
ies and  understanding  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  chemical  and  physical  evolution 
of  the  solar  system  and  the  appearance  of 
life,  both  of  which  require  Intensive  study 
of  other  solar  system  bodies.  Finally,  the 
siurey  of  resources  available  In  near-Earth 
space  Is  a  new  goal  Identified  by  the  SSEC; 
It  Is  essential  that  the  relevant  research  be 
done  before  actual  use  of  such  resources  can 
be  contemplated. 

To  address  these  goals  the  SSEC  de- 
veloped a  core  program  which  provides 
a  balanoed  approach  to  solar  system 
exploration  and  establishes  a  critical 
level  of  flight  activity  that  is  necessary 
for  a  healthy  scientific  program.  Very 
importantly,  the  core  program  is  de- 
signed for  implementation  through  a 
realistic,  sustainable  budget. 

The  committee  made  a  major  contri- 
bution by  recommending  several  new 
approaches  to  reducing  the  costs  of  in- 
dividual missions  so  that  the  core  pro- 
gram can  be  accomplished  within 
available  budget  resources.  These  ap- 
proaches include;  first,  the  specifica- 
tion of  focussed  science  objectives; 
second,  selection  of  missions  that  can 
be  accomplished  with  existing  technol- 
ogy; third,  increased  hardware  inherit- 
ance between  missions,  including  use 
of  modules  from  Earth-orbiting  space- 
craft; and  fourth,  increased  automa- 
tion of  mission  operations. 

The  first  four  missions  recommend- 
ed are: 

Venus  radar  mapper. 

Mars  geoscience/climatology  orbiter. 

Comet  rendezvous/asteroid  flyby; 
and 

Titan  probe/radar  mapper. 

They  also  recommended,  first,  a  bal- 
anced set  of  subsequent  missions  to 
the  terrestrial  planets,  the  small 
bodies,  and  the  outer  planets;  second, 
a  planetary  observer  program  analo- 
gous to  the  Explorer  program;  third, 
development  of  a  relatively  simple, 
modular  "Mariner  Mark  II"  spacecraft 
series  for  missions  to  the  outer  planets 
and  asteroids;  fourth,  development  of 
a  common  mission  operations  system 
to  be  shared  by  all  missions;  fifth, 
stengthenlng  of  NASA's  research  and 
analysis  budget;  and  sixth,  efforts  to 
seek  substantial  international  coopera- 
tion. Finally,  they  recommended  that 
the  core  program  be  augmented  by 
technologically  challenging  missions 
as  soon  as  resources  are  available  for 
expansion  of  the  planetary  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  bill  before  us  begins  to  imple- 
ment the  SSEC  recommendations.; 
The  Venus  radar  mapper  is  funded  asi 
a  new  start.  There  is  money  in  the 
budget  to  begin  to  define  the  other 
three  specific  missions  recommended. 
The  planetary  research  and  analysis 
budget  is  increased.  There  is  much 
more  to  be  done  In  this  area,  but  we 
have  made  a  start  toward  revitalizing 
our  planetary  program,  and  for  that 


reason  alone  the  bill  should  be  sup- 
ported. 

The  commercialization  of  the  land 
remote  sensing  system,  Landsat,  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion over  the  last  few  years.  The  in- 
tention of  the  previous  administration, 
and  of  the  present  administration  as 
well,  has  been  to  transfer  the  Landsat 
system  to  the  private  sector.  While  I 
am  not  opposed  to  this  in  principle,  I 
have  been  concerned  with  the  propos- 
als I  have  seen  so  far  that  would  re- 
quire significant  Government  subsi- 
dies, if  not  guarantees,  to  private  com- 
panies to  operate  the  Landsat  system. 

I  am  not  sure  why  we  should  prema- 
turely transfer  a  system  that  may  not 
be  ready  for  commercialization,  and 
ask  the  Government  to  pay  more  for 
what  it  is  now  getting  by  operating  the 
system  itself.  The  bill  explicitly  stetes 
the  desire  of  the  committee  to  be  in- 
volved in  any  plans  and  negotiations 
involving  the  transfer  of  the  Landsat 
system. 

I  endorse  this  desire  strongly  and 
can  only  say  that  if  Congress  is  not  in- 
cluded in  early  on  in  the  plans,  the 
commercialization  of  Landsat  wlU 
have  some  rough  going.  We  need  to 
insure  that  competition  of  the  system 
is  nurtured,  not  stifled,  by  subsidies,  in 
any  transfer.  We  also  need  to  insure 
continuity  of  service— this  is  particu- 
larly important  for  our  international 
conimltments. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  the 
talk  recently  about  weapons  systems 
in  space  I  think  it  is  important  to 
point  out  the  importance  of  keeping 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  a  civilian  agency.  Al- 
though I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the 
weaponization  of  space  I  do  not  feel 
this  is  the  forum  for  that  debate.  How- 
ever, NASA's  budget  has  increasingly 
felt  the  pressure  of  military-related 
projects.  The  shuttle  program  is  a 
good  example  of  this.  Our  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  Mr. 
ScHHiTT,  worked  long  and  hard  to  get 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  pay 
more  of  its  fair  share  for  the  shuttle 
program.  He  certainly  was  an  advocate 
of  the  use  of  space  for  military  pur- 
poses, but  he  felt  strongly,  as  I  do. 
that  the  civilian  space  agency  should 
stay  that  way  and  should  be  exploited 
for  its  benefit  to  the  civilian  sector. 

As  I  said  this  is  not  the  place  to 
debate  the  military  uses  of  space,  but 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
no  matter  what  side  of  that  debate 
you  are  on,  it  is  consistent  with  de- 
fending NASA  as  a  civilian  agency. 
And  frankly.  I  think  that  the  space 
program  gets  much  of  its  support  from 
the  space  science  and  exciting  plane- 
tary work  that  NASA  does.  I  find  it 
shocking,  for  example,  that  NASA's 
planetary  program  only  comprises  3 
percent  of  NASA's  entire  budget.  The 
mileage  in  terms  of  public  acceptance 
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that  is  gained  from  these  spectaciilar 
planetary  missions  is  impressive.  Let 
us  not  forget  that  as  we  consider  the 
long-term  life  of  the  agency. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  bill.* 

Mr.  WINN.  Ifr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  bill  is  considered  as  having 
been  read  for  amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

The  text  of  HJl.  2065  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.R.2065 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repreaentatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congresi  cuaenMed, 
TTTLEl 

Sac.  101.  Tbat  there  is  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  to  become 
available  October  1. 1983: 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development,"  for 
the  following  programs: 

(1)  Space  transporUUon  capabUity  devel- 
opment. $1,079,400,000: 

(3)  Space  transportation  operations, 
$1,570,600,000: 

(3)  Physics  and  astronomy,  $521,600,000: 

(4)  Planetary  exploration,  $215,400,000: 

(5)  Life  sciences,  $59,000,000; 

(6)  Space  applications.  $311,000,000; 

(7)  Technology  utilization.  $10,000,000: 

(8)  Aeronautical  research  and  technology. 
$300,300,000  of  which  $20,000,000  is  author- 
ized only  for  activities  in  the  Advanced  Tur- 
boprop program  which  are  designed  to  lead 
to  a  flight  test  no  later  than  1987. 

(9)  Space  research  and  technology, 
$148,000,000;  and 

(10)  Tracking  and  daU  systems. 
$700,200,000:  Mid 

(b)  For  "Construction  of  facilities,"  in- 
cluding land  acquisition,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Space  Shuttle  facilities  at  various  loca- 
tions as  follows: 

(A)  Modifications  for  additional  chUlers 
for  mission  control  center,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son Space  Center.  $2,300,000; 

(B)  Modification  to  mobile  launch  plat- 
form. John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center. 
$27,300,000;  and 

(C)  Modification  of  manufacturing  and 
final  assembly  facilities  for  external  tanlcs, 
Michoud  Assembly  Facility.  $11,700,000; 

(2)  St»Ace  Shuttle  payload  facilities  at  var- 
ious locations  as  follows: 

(A)  Construction  of  cargo  hazardous  serv- 
icing faculty.  John  F.  Kennedy  Space 
Center,  $9,000,000;  and 

(B)  Modifications  to  spacecraft  assembly 
and  encapsulation  facility  for  cargo  process- 
ing. John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center, 
$3,000,000: 

(3)  Construction  of  frequency  standards 
laboratory.  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory, 
$2,700,000: 

(4)  ModificaUons  to  space  flight  oper- 
ations facility.  Jet  Propulsion  Laboratory, 
$1,600,000: 

(5)  Construction  of  fluid  mechanics  labo- 
ratory, Ames  Research  Center.  $3,900,000: 

(6)  Construction  of  aeronautical  tracking 
facility.  Hugh  L.  Dryden  Flight  Research 
Facility.  $800,000; 

(7)  Modlflcations  and  addition  for  compos- 
ite materials  laboratory,  Langley  Research 
Center,  $5,100,000; 


(8)  Modifications  to  30-  by  60-foot  wind 
tunnel,  Langley  Research  Center. 
$4,400,000; 

(9)  Modifications  for  smaU  engine  compo- 
nent testing  facility,  Lewis  Research  Center, 
$7,000,000; 

(10)  ModificaUons  to  icing  research 
tunnel  Lewis  Research  Center.  $3,600.000; 

(11)  Relocation  of  26-meter  8TDN  anten- 
na. Spain.  $1,700,000; 

(12)  Repair  of  facilities  at  various  loca- 
tions, not  in  excess  of  $500,000  per  project. 
$19,500,000: 

(13)  RehablllUtion  and  modification  of  fa- 
cilities at  various  locations,  not  in  excess  of 
$500,000  per  project.  $24,500,000: 

(14)  Minor  construction  of  new  facilities 
and  additions  to  existing  facilities  at  various 
locations,  not  in  excess  of  $250,000  per 
project.  $4,800,000:  and 

(15)  Facility  plaiming  and  design  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for.  $9,200,000. 

(c)  For  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment," $1,247,500,000,  and  such  additional 
or  supplemental  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  increases  in  salary,  pay,  retirement, 
or  other  employee  benefits  authorized  by 
law. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section 101(g),  appropriations  hereby  au- 
thorized for  "Research  and  development" 
may  be  used  (1)  for  any  Items  of  a  capital 
nature  (other  than  acquisition  of  land) 
which  may  be  required  at  locations  other 
than  liutallations  of  the  Administration  for 
the  performance  of  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts,  and  (2)  for  grants  to  non- 
profit Institutions  of  higher  education,  or  to 
nonprofit  organizations  whose  primary  pur- 
pose is  the  conduct  of  scientific  research, 
for  purchase  of  construction  of  additional 
research  facilities;  and  title  to  such  facilities 
shall  be  vested  in  the  United  States  unless 
the  Administrator  determines  that  the  na- 
tional program  of  aeronautical  and  space  ac- 
tivities will  best  be  served  by  vesting  title  in 
any  such  grantee  institution  or  organiza- 
tion. Each  such  grant  shall  be  made  under 
such  conditions  as  the  Administrator  shall 
determine  to  be  required  to  insure  that  the 
United  SUtes  will  receive  therefrom  benefit 
adequate  to  Justify  the  making  of  that 
grant.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
"Research  and  development"  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  in  accordance  with 
this  subsection  for  the  construction  of  any 
major  facility,  the  estimated  cost  of  which, 
including  collateral  equipment,  exceeds 
$250,000,  unless  the  Administrator  or  his 
designee  has  notified  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  of  the  nature,  location,  and  estimat- 
ed cost  of  such  facility. 

(e)  When  so  specified  and  to  the  extent 
provided  in  an  appropriation  Act,  (1)  any 
amount  appropriated  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment" or  for  "Construction  of  facili- 
ties" may  remain  avaUable  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  and  (2)  maintenance  and 
operation  of  facilities,  and  support  services 
contracts  may  be  entered  into  imder  the 
"Research  and  program  management"  ap- 
propriation for  periods  not  in  excess  of 
twelve  months  beginning  at  any  time  during 
the  fiscal  year. 

(f)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 101(c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to 
exceed  $35,000.  for  scientific  consultations 
or  extraordtaary  expenses  upon  the  approv- 
al or  authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his 


determination  shaU  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

(g)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subsections  101(a)  and  101(c).  not  in  excess 
of  $75,000  for  each  project.  Including  collat- 
eral equipment,  may  be  used  for  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities  and  additions  to  exist- 
ing facilities,  and  for  repair,  rehabillUtlon, 
or  modification  of  facilities:  Provided,  That, 
of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section 101(a).  not  in  excess  of  $250,000  for 
each  project.  Including  collateral  equip- 
ment, may  be  used  for  any  of  the  foregoing 
for  unforeseen  programmatic  needs. 

Sk.  102.  Authorization  is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (14),  inclusive,  of 
subsection  101(b)— 

(1)  in  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator 
or  his  designee,  may  be  varied  upward  10 
per  centum,  or 

(2)  following  a  report  by  the  Administra- 
tor or  his  designee  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  on  the  circumstances  of  such  action, 
may  be  varied  upward  25  per  centum, 

to  meet  unusual  cost  variations,  but  the 
total  cost  of  all  work  authorized  under  such 
paragraphs  shaU  not  exceed  the  total  of  the 
amounts  specified  in  such  paragraphs. 

Ssc.  103.  Not  to  exceed  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  101(a)  hereof  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  merged  with  the  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities"  appropriation,  and,  when 
so  transferred,  together  with  $10,000,000  of 
the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion 101(b)  hereof  (other  than  funds  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  paragraph  (IS)  of  such 
subsection)  shall  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture to  construct,  expand,  or  modify  labora- 
tories and  other  Installations  at  any  location 
(Including  locations  specified  in  subsection 
101(b)).  if  (1)  the  Administrator  determines 
such  action  to  be  necessary  because  of 
changes  In  the  national  program  of  aero- 
nautical and  space  activities  or  new  scientif- 
ic or  engineering  developments  and  (2)  he 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  action 
until  the  enactment  of  the  next  authoriza- 
tion Act  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  Nation  in  aeronautical  and 
space  activities.  The  funds  so  made  available 
may  be  expended  to  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert, rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works.  Including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment.  No  portion  of  such 
sums  may  be  obligated  for  expenditure  or 
expended  to  construct,  expand,  or  modify 
laboratories  and  other  Installations  unless 
( Af  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed  after 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  of  the  Senate  a 
written  report  containing  a  full  and  com- 
plete statement  concerning  (1)  the  nature  of 
such  construction,  expansion,  or  modifica- 
tion, (11)  the  cost  thereof  Including  the  cost 
of  any  real  estate  action  pertaining  thereto, 
and  (ill)  the  reason  why  such  construction, 
expansion,  or  modification  Is  necessary  in 
the  national  Interest,  or  (B)  each  such  com- 
mittee before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator  writ- 


ten notice  to  the  effect  that  such  committee 
has  no  objection  to  the  proposed  action. 

Sk.  104.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act— 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  delet- 
ed by  the  Congress  from  requests  as  origi- 
nally made  to  either  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  or  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation, 

(2)  no  account  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  in 
excess  of  the  amount  actually  authorized 
for  that  particular  program  by  subsections 
101(a)  and  101(c),  and 

(3)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  presented  to  or  requested  of 
either  such  committee. 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  thirty  days  has  passed 
after  the  receipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  each  such  committee  of 
notice  given  by  the  Administrator  or  his 
designee  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be 
taken  and  the  facts  and  circumstances 
relied  upon  in  support  of  such  proposed 
action,  or  (B)  each  such  committee  before 
the  expiration  of  such  period  has  triLnsmlt- 
ted  to  the  Administrator  written  notice  to 
the  effect  that  such  committee  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  action. 

Sec.  105.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  it  is  In  the  national  interest  that  con- 
sideration be  given  to  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  Federal  research  funds  whenever 
feasible,  and  that  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  should  explore 
ways  and  means  of  distributing  its  research 
and  development  funds  whenever  feasible. 

Sk.  106.  The  authorization  for  space 
transportation  capability  development  in- 
cludes provision  for  the  production  activi- 
ties necessary  to  provide  for  a  fleet  of  four 
Space  Shuttle  orbiters,  including  the  pro- 
duction of  structural  and  component  spares, 
necessary  to  ensiu-e  confident  and  cost-ef- 
fective operation  of  the  four-orblter  fleet. 

Sk.  107.  Title  III  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958,  as  amended, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"mstrsE  or  aoerct  nuts  uro  iHrriAi.s 

"Sk.  310.  (a)  No  person  (as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 305)  may  (1)  knowingly  use  the  words 
'National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration' or  the  letters  'NASA',  or  any  combi- 
nation, variation,  or  colorable  imitation  of 
those  words  or  letters  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  other  words  or  letters,  as 
a  firm  or  business  name  in  a  manner  reason- 
ably calculated  to  convey  the  impression 
that  such  firm  or  business  has  some  coimec- 
tlon  with,  endorsement  of.  or  authorization 
from,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  which  does  not.  In  fact, 
exist;  or  (2)  luiowingly  use  those  words  or 
letters  or  any  combination,  variation,  or  col- 
orable imitation  thereof  either  alone  or  in 
combination  with  other  words  or  letters  In 
connection  with  any  product  or  service 
being  offered  or  made  available  to  the 
public  in  a  manner  reasonably  calculated  to 
convey  the  impression  that  such  product  or 
service  has  the  authorization,  support,  spon- 
sorship, or  endorsement  of,  or  the  develop- 
ment, use.  or  manufacture  by  or  on  behsif 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration which  does  not.  In  fact,  exist. 

"(b)  Whenever  it  appears  to  the  Attorney 
General  that  any  person  is  engaged  in  an 
act  or  practice  which  constitutes  or  will  con- 


stitute conduct  prohibited  by  subaection  (a), 
the  Attorney  General  may  initiate  a  civil 
proceeding  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States  to  enjoin  such  act  or  practice.  Such 
court  shall  proceed  as  soon  as  practicable  to 
the  bearing  and  determination,  enter  such 
restraining  orders  or  prohibitions,  or  take 
such  other  action  as  is  warranted,  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  the  United  States  or  to  any 
person  or  class  of  persons  for  whose  protec- 
tion the  action  is  brought.". 

Sk.  108.  Section  103(1)  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended,  is  amended,  by  strlldng  out  "  and 
(C)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(C)  the 
operation  of  a  space  transportation  system 
including  the  Space  Shuttle,  upper  stages, 
space  platforms,  and  related  equipment,  and 
(D)". 

Sk.  100.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration Authorization  Act,  1984". 

Sk.  201.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $29,336,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  purpose  of  operating  the  land 
remote  sensing  satellite  system.  Including 
provision  for  storage  of  a  backup  satellite. 

Sk.  202.  Notwithstanding  title  II  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1983,  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  not  transfer  the  owner- 
ship or  management  of  any  civil  land,  mete- 
orological, or  ocean  remote  sensing  space 
satellite  system  and  associated  ground 
system  equipment  unless,  in  addition  to  any 
other  requirement  of  law— 

(1)  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  his  des- 
ignee has  presented,  in  writing,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  Senate,  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  the  proposed  transfer;  and 

(2)  the  Congress  thereafter  approves  such 
transfer  by  law. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendments 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  printed  in  the 
reported  bill  shall  be  considered  en 
bloc  and  shall  be  (»nsidered  as  having 
been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  are  as 
follows: 

Committee  amendments: 

Page  2.  line  10.  strike  out  "$1,979,400,000" 
and  insert  "$1,999,400,000"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Page  2,  line  13.  strike  out  "$521,600,000" 
and  insert  "$566,600,000"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Page  2.  line  15.  strike  out  "$215,400,000" 
and  Insert  "$220,400,000  '  In  Ueu  thereof. 

Page  2,  line  18.  strike  out  "$311,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$306,000,000"  in  lieu  thereof. 

Page  2,  line  22.  strike  out  "$300,300,000" 
and  Insert  "$311,600,000"  of  which 
$20,000,000  is  authorized  only  for  activities 
in  the  Advanced  Turboprop  program  which 
are  designed  to  lead  to  a  flight  test  no  later 
than  1987". 

Page  3,  line  1,  strike  out  "$148,000,000" 
and  insert  "$143,000,000"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

Page  3,  strike  out  lines  12,  13,  and  14,  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

(B)  Modifications  to  mobUe  launch  plat- 
form, John  F.  Kermedy  Space  Center,  in- 
cluding exercise  of  contract  option  to  pre- 
serve launch  umbilical  tower  (LUT). 
$29,120,000;  and 


Page  5,  in  line  10,  strike  out  the  period 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  a  colon,  and  after 
and  below  line  10  Insert  the  foUowlng: 
Provided,  That  the  total  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  by  this  subaection  sbaU 
be  $5,000,000  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
amounts  contained  In  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (15)  for  Individual  projects. 

Page  5,  line  16,  strike  out  "$1,247,500,000" 
and  Insert  "$1,242,500,000"  in  Ueu  thereof. 

Page  11,  line  8.  strike  out  in  Ueu  thereof 
""fleet"  and  insert  '"fleet,  as  weU  as  provi- 
sions for  malnUining  production  readiness 
for  a  fifth  orblter  vehicle." 

Page  12.  strike  out  lines  14  through  18. 

Page  12.  Une  19.  strike  out  "103(1)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "103(1)". 

Page  12.  after  line  24,  add  a  new  Section 
109  as  foUows: 

Sk.  109.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  there  shaU  be  transferred  to 
NASA  three  government-owned  tracts  of 
NASA-used  land  and  improvements  thereon 
(totalling  approximately  33.5  acres)  at 
Ellington  Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  without 
any  transfer  of  funds  therefor, 
and  renumber  the  succeeding  section. 

Page  13,  after  line  8,  insert  "TITLE  U". 

Page  14,  strike  out  lines  2,  3,  and  4  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
a  comprehensive  statement  of  recommended 
poUcies,  procedures,  conditions,  and  limita- 
tions to  which  any  transfer  should  be  sub- 
ject; and 

(2)  the  Congress  thereafter  enacts  a  law 
which  contains  such  poUcies,  procedures, 
conditions,  or  limitations  (or  a  combination 
thereof)  as  it  deems  appropriate  for  any 
such  transfer. 

D  1410 

Mr.  FUQUA.  K(r.  Chairman.  I  might 
point  out  that  these  are,  as  I  men- 
tioned in  my  opening  remarks,  some 
technical  amendments  that  correct 
printing  errors  that  cxxnirred  in  the 
printing  of  the  bill  and  the  report. 
They  reflect  the  position  the  commit- 
tee t(x>k  in  action  on  certain  amend- 
ments that  were  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  Members 
that  if  anybody  has  an  amendment, 
they  should  offer  it  at  this  time  be- 
cause, under  the  rule,  they  would  be 
precluded  once  this  amendment  is 
adopted.  So  I  would  put  the  Members 
on  notice  if  they  have  any  tjrpe  of 
amendment  to  the  biU  changing  fund- 
ing priorities  that  now  would  be  the 
time.  Otherwise,  the  amendment  re- 
flects printing  errors  and  also  reflects 
actions  of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  when  It  took  final 
action  and  reported  this  bill  out  of 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Are  there  any  further  amendments? 
If  not,  under  the  rule,  the  Committee 
rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Bflr. 
PiCKLB)  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
SwiPT,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
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Union,  reported  that  that  Conunittee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  2065)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, and  research  and  program 
management,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  164,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


LATIN    AMERICAN    POVERTY    IS 
MAJOR        CAUSE       OF       HEMI- 
SPHERE SOCIAL  UNREST 
(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

«  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
town  is  blessed  with  hundreds  of  first- 
rate  of  analysts  the  news,  but  none 
better  than  the  Washington  Post's 
Mary  McGrory.  by  whom  Washington 
and  the  Nation  are  both  enhanced  and 
graced. 

Once  again  this  morning.  Mary  is 
right  on  target.  At  a  time  when  too 
many  commentators  and  politicians 
are  drifting,  either  apathetically  or 
belligerently  toward  cold  and  hot  war 
in  Central  America.  Ms.  McGrory  re- 
minds us  of  the  bipartisan  Llnowitz 
Commission,  which  found  that  "the 
persistent  poverty  of  two-thirds  of  the 
people  of  Latin  America  is  the  major 
cause  of  the  hemisphere's  social 
unrest  *  *  '." 

The  Commission  advised  that  we 
should  negotiate  with  all  parties  in  the 
region— including,  if  need  be,  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  If  these  latter 
two  countries  are  able  to  exploit  suf- 
fering in  Central  America,  then  the 
failure  to  deal  with  this  root  cause  is 
at  least  part  of  the  reason. 

I  include  Ms.  McGrory's  article  at 
this  point: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  26,  19831 

In  CEimtAi.  Amehica,  Reagan  Would  Rather 

PiGHT  Than  Listen 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

Pormer   secretary    of   state    Edmund   S. 

Muskie  wondered  about  it.  Gen.  David  C. 

Jones,  former  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 

of  Staff,  was  "uncomfortable"  with  it. 

Nonetheless,  they,  and  David  Rockefeller, 
too.  signed  the  report  of  the  so-called 
Llnowitz  Commission,  which  says  In  black 
and  white  that  the  United  States  should  sit 
down  and  negotiate  with  all  parties,  includ- 
ing Nicaragua,  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union, 


to  bring  an  end  to  the  bloody  chaos  In  Cen- 
tral America. 

Negotiation  is  a  bad  word  at  the  White 
House— unless  it's  about  long-term  grain 
sales  to  the  Soviete.  It  Is  "not  bloody  liliely," 
as  Eliza  Doolittle  would  say,  that  anyone  in 
the  White  House  will  pay  the  slightest  heed 
to  the  recommendations  of  a  distinguished 
group  of  U.S.  and  Latin-American  citizens 
who  spent  six  months  studying  the  econom- 
ic and  human  misery  in  Central  America. 

Prom  administration  noises  on  the  eve  of 
his  dramatic  speech  to  a  joint  session  of 
Congress,  it  appears  that  the  president 
would  rather  fight  than  switch. 

U.N.  Ambassador  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick. 
the  "La  Pasionara"  of  our  Latin  American 
policy,  said  on  the  David  Brinkley  show  that 
the  SoveiU  and  their  friends  are  providing 
far  more  aid  to  their  side  than  we  are  to 
ours. 

House  Minority  Leader  Robert  H.  Michel 
(R.Ill.)  triumphantly  heralded  the  Brazilian 
interception  of  a  Libyan  plane  loaded  with 
arms  for  Nicaragua  as  "a  gift  from  God," 
which  means,  apparently,  that  Americans 
are  about  to  be  convinced  that  if  they  fail  to 
support  President  Reagan  they  can  expect  a 
Red  invasion  of  Texas. 

Reagan  has  been  hinting  that  he  will  not 
take  the  rap  for  "losing"  El  Salvador.  If  it 
goes  down,  he  will  lay  it  on  Congress,  which 
is  resisting  his  demands  for  $110  million  in 
emergency  aid  to  the  country  and  quibbling 
over  his  secret,  although  televised.  CIA  op- 
eration in  Nicaragua. 

He  knows  it  is  child's  play  to  bully  Con- 
gress. He  has  effortlessly  shifted  the  discus- 
sion on  Nicaragua  from  whether  his  course 
is  right  to  whether  it  is  legal. 

Supposedly,  the  congressmen  who  are 
traveling  to  the  area  in  history's  first  in- 
stance of  a  guided  tour  of  a  covert  operation 
are  going  to  question  the  ex-Somoza  guards- 
men who  are  leading  the  expedition  as  to 
whether  they  intend  to  overthrow  the  gov 
emment.  If  they  say  yes.  it  will  still  be  okay, 
because  Reagan  insists  it  is  nothing  more 
than  a  violent  civics  lesson— he  just  wants  to 
harass  the  Sandinistas  into  "a  more  demo- 
cratic form  of  government. ' 

Prom  the  Reagan  point  of  view,  the  real 
flaw  with  the  Llnowitz  Commission,  which 
was  co-chaired  by  Sol  Llnowitz,  negotiator 
of  the  Panama  Canal  treaties,  and  former 
Ecuadorean  president  Galo  Plaza,  is  its 
premise:  "The  persistent  poverty  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  people  of  Latin  America  is  the 
major  cause  of  the  Hemisphere's  social 
unrest.  .  .  .  Poverty,  inequality  and  injus- 
tice lead  to  politial  protest  and  polariza- 
tion." 

According  to  Reagan  theology,  the  source 
of  hemispheric  unrest  is  the  Soviet  Union. 
If  the  Kremlin  and  its  Cuban  cat's-paw 
stopped  their  arms  shipments,  the  forces  of 
good  people— like  Roberto  D'Aubuisson,  the 
little  Salvadoran  killer,  and  President  Rios 
Montt  of  Guatemala,  the  bom-again  peas- 
ant-slayer, would  bring  peace  and  order  to 
their  people. 

Elliot  L.  Richardson,  former  secretary  of 
defense,  chaired  the  panel  on  security  and 
lobbied  hard  for  the  "many-sided  dia- 
logue'—between  the  governments  and  oppo- 
sition movements  in  El  Salvador.  Nicaragua 
and  Guatemala:  between  each  of  its  neigh- 
bors: between  Cuba  and  all  the  countries  of 
Central  America;  "and  between  the  U.S.  and 
Cuba  and  the  U.S.  and  Nicaragua  respective- 
ly; as  well  as  between  the  U.S.  and  the 
Soviet  Union." 

Muskie  told  Llnowitz  that  he  thought  the 
Soviets  would  never  come  to  such  a  parley 
because  they  deny  activity  in  the  region. 


But  the  answer  of  Llnowitz  and  Richard- 
son Is  that  even  If  th«y  didn't  show  the 
other  exchanges  would  produce  a  hemi- 
sphere-wide condemnation  of  foreign  mis- 
chief. The  United  States,  of  course,  would 
have  to  take  a  non-intervention  pledge. 

"If  reciprocal  and  mutual  security  is  to  be 
fashioned  in  a  region  that  has  often  experi- 
enced overt  and  covert  U.S.  Intervention,  It 
would  be  useful  to  provide  unmistakable  as- 
surances that  the  U.S.  will  refrain  from  re- 
verting to  these  practices."  the  report  said. 

The  real  reason,  said  Llnowitz,  for  consid- 
ering the  commission's  sensible  solution  is 
that  the  present  policy  is  just  not  working. 

"You  have  to  focus  on  an  alternative, "  he 
said. 

But  Reagan  has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
previous  suggestions  for  negotiations.  He 
would  rather  stay  the  course,  even,  appar- 
ently, if  it  means  sending  in  the  Marines  to 
teach  Latin  America  about  democracy.* 


A  PLAN  FOR  RECOVERY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  2  years  we  have  heard  that  all 
our  economic  problems  can  be  solved 
with  lower  budget  deficits.  Well,  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  pro- 
duced a  budget  plan  that  corrects  the 
unfair  and  wasteful  tax  cuts  and 
budget  slashes  of  previous  Reagan 
budgets.  By  moving  forward  to  fairer 
taxes  and  a  defense  buildup  we  can 
afford,  the  House  budget  brings  defi- 
cits down  dramatically. 

But  those  who  feel  that  lower  defi- 
cits are  the  only  thing  needed  for  a 
strong  recovery  have  not  been  paying 
attention  to  our  Nation's  detericrsting 
industrial  base.  Our  Nation  needs  a 
strong  dose  of  affordable  credit,  pro- 
ductive investment,  and  simple  human 
compassion  if  we  are  to  recover  from 
the  Reagan  recession. 

I  have  spent  my  first  2  years  as~ 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee studying  the  varied  needs  of 
our  economy,  and  looking  for  ways  the 
Federal  Government  can  help  increase 
investment  and  promote  economic 
growth,  while  assuring  the  basic  fair- 
ness our  society  demands.  In  consulta- 
tion with  my  subcommittee  chairmen 
and  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Banking  Committee.  I  have  developed 
a  program  that  will  help  assure  a 
strong,  fair,  and  sustainable  economic 
recovery. 

My  program  has  four  facets:  First, 
monetarism,  the  albatross  around  our 
Nation's  neck  since  1979.  it  must  be 
lifted  before  we  can  fully  recover  our 
economic  strength;  second,  housing 
and  urban  development— we  have  ne- 
glected the  needs  of  our  elderly,  our 
poor,  and  our  inner  cities,  for  too  long; 
we  must  act  to  restore  compassion  to 
our  national  housing  policies;  third, 
trade  and  industrial  policy— our  pro- 
ductive capacity  is  aging  into  obsoles- 
cence before  our  eyes  and  we  are  being 


outmaneuvered  by  foreign  competitors 
around  the  world;  this  caimot  be  toler- 
ated; and  fourth,  the  international 
debt  crisis— this  crisis  now  threatens 
the  world  trading  and  monetary 
system  and  we  must  take  effective 
steps  to  reduce  the  chances  of  interna- 
tional bankruptcy  that  could  drag  us 
all  down. 

I  would  like  to  lay  down  the  specifics 
of  my  proposal  before  this  House,  and 
I  invite  my  colleagues'  suggestions 
about  these  proposals.  Many  of  these 
ideas  are  only  in  the  formative  stages, 
but  I  believe  they  must  all  be  devel- 
oped to  assure  our  recovery. 
monetary  policy 

Interest  rates  are  still  far  above  the 
rate  of  inflation,  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve must  be  convinced  that  tight 
money  is  not  in  our  national  interest.  I 
believe  monetary  policy  is  crucial  to 
recovery,  and  we  must  take  the  follow- 
ing steps: 

long  term 

Macroeconomic  monetary  policy.  I 
will  work  to  assure  that  the  congres- 
sional oversight  function  imder  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins is  used  to  keep  interest 
rates  down  as  the  recovery  progresses. 
The  July  1983  Banking  Committee 
hearings  will  review  this  Nation's  ex- 
periment with  monetarism  and  sug- 
gest amendments  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act.  if  necessary,  to  make  mone- 
tary policy  a  stabilizing  force,  rather 
than  a  stagnating  barrier. 

Redefinition  of  monetary  targets.  In 
addition  to  the  money  supply  targets 
and  credit  targets  now  provided,  the 
Federal  Reserve  should  supply  explicit 
objectives  for  real  GNP  growth,  unem- 
ployment, and  inflation.  The  adminis- 
tration and  Congress  both  provide  the 
Nation  with  economic  forecasts  and 
objectives  and  must  take  responsibility 
for  them.  The  Federal  Reserve  should 
also  set  targets,  in  the  interest  of  full 
disclosure. 

Credit  controls.  The  American 
people  have  suffered  3  years  of  high 
interest  rates,  while  corporate  giants 
merged  with  one  another  and  banks 
increased  their  profit  margins.  The 
House  Banking  Committee  will  consid- 
er legislation  to  extend  and  strengthen 
the  1969  Credit  Control  Act.  which 
gave  the  President  standby  power  to 
institute  credit  controls  "to  reduce 
high  levels  of  unemplojrment  in  any 
sector  of  the  economy  or  to  prevent  or 
control  inflation  or  recession." 

ROOSmO  AND  urban  DEVELOPMENT 

Across  the  Nation,  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans are  without  homes  or  are  living  in 
substandard  housing.  Thousands  more 
are  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their 
homes  as  foreclosure  rates  reach  a  30- 
year  high.  Single-family  home  con- 
struction has  been  at  its  lowest  level 
since  the  1930's.  while  multifamily 
construction  is  at  a  standstill.  The 
progress  made  to  improve  our  inner 
cities  during  the  late  1970's  has  been 


undermined  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's economic  and  budget  policies. 

We  must  remember  that  the  housing 
sector  has  led  our  economic  recoveries 
throughout  the  postwar  period  and 
recognize  that  ciirrent  community  de- 
velopment programs  continue  to  offer 
the  most  direct  and  efficient  assist- 
ance to  distressed  communities.  There- 
fore, I  believe  we  must  consider  the 
following  measures: 

short  term 

Emergency  mortgage  relief.  The  cur- 
rent recession  has  devastated  the  Na- 
tion's work  force  and  forced  many 
households  into  default  on  home 
mortgage  payments.  A  family's  largest 
lifetime  Investment  and  greatest 
source  of  security  should  not  be 
stripped  away  because  of  deliberate 
unemployment  policies  followed  by 
the  Reagan  administration.  Our  com- 
mittee adopted  legislation  to  extend 
temporary  mortgage  assistance  to 
households  facing  foreclosure  because 
of  economic  circimistances  beyond 
their  control.  Adoption  of  such  legisla- 
tion must  be  a  top  priority  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Emergency  shelter  assistance.  An  in- 
creasing number  of  Americans  are 
without  shelter  and  are  turning  to 
public  facilities  for  assistance.  Hun- 
dreds of  homeless  people  continue  to 
die  each  year  from  disease  and  expo- 
sure. I  fully  support  Congress  action 
earlier  this  year  for  an  emergency 
shelter  assistance  program,  as  part  of 
the  current  community  development 
block  grant  (CDBG)  program,  to  assist 
local  communities  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  emergency  shelters  for 
the  homeless. 

New  housing  construction.  While  ac- 
knowledging that  past  and  current 
programs  to  construct  decent  and  af- 
fordable housing  for  the  poor  have 
been  extremely  costly,  we  must  recog- 
nize the  continued  housing  needs  of 
our  Nation's  poor,  as  well  as  the  severe 
shortages  of  decent,  affordable  rental 
housing  that  exists  for  middle-income 
families  in  many  communities.  We 
must  maintain  adequate  levels  of  as- 
sistance for  new  construction  of  public 
housing.  Indian  housing,  and  housing 
for  the  elderly  and  hamdicapped.  We 
must  also  develop  more  affordable  al- 
ternatives to  financing  new  housing 
construction  for  the  poor  and  middle- 
income  families. 

Housing  rehabilitation.  A  large  seg- 
ment of  the  Nation's  public  and  pri- 
vate housing  stock  is  deteriorating  due 
to  neglected  repair  and  rehabilitation. 
Hundreds  of  needed  housing  units  are 
lost  each  year  because  they  are  no 
longer  safe  for  habitation.  Rehabilita- 
tion offers  an  economical  means  of  re- 
storing and  preserving  existing  hous- 
ing for  use  and  helps  reduce  the  press- 
ing need  for  new  construction.  At  the 
same  time,  rehabilitation  projects 
offer  employment  and  training  oppor- 
tunities for  construction  workers.  In- 


creased funding  is  needed  for  the  re- 
habilitation and  public  housing  mod- 
ernization programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment and  for  housing  rehabilitation 
under  programs  administered  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

Mortgage  financing  assistance.  Sales 
of  new  and  existing  homes  are  now  re- 
covering from  the  disastrous  levels  of 
1982.  A  large  portion  of  recent  home 
sales  has  been  accommodated  by  re- 
duced-cost financing  provided  through 
the  FHA  mortgage  insurance  program 
and,  in  rural  commimities.  the  subsi- 
dized home  loan  programs  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  We 
must  reject  administration  proposals 
that  impose  restrictive  limits  on  FHA 
mortgage  activity  and  virtually  elimi- 
nate FmHA's  rural  home  loan  pro- 
grams. 

Community  development  block 
grants  and  urban  development  action 
grants.  These  programs  constitute  the 
core  of  our  fight  to  restore  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  our  Nation's  inner 
cities  and  hard-pressed  rural  commu- 
nities. Both  programs  target  assistance 
to  conmiunities  most  in  need,  empha- 
size job  creation,  and  provide  the  high- 
est return  per  dollar  of  Federal  invest- 
ment. Full  fimding  must  be  obtained 
for  these  programs  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
indeed,  additional  funds  should  be 
channeled  through  both  programs  as 
part  of  any  short-term  economic  revi- 
talization  proposal.  State  housing  au- 
thorities and  mortgage  revenue  bonds 
iiave  also  been  used  successfully  to  aid 
iimer-city  revitalization  and  should  be 
continued. 

trade  and  INDUSTRIAL  POLICY 

The  U.S.  trade  and  industrial  poli- 
cies are  a  collection  of  grants,  loans, 
and  tax  breaks  that  do  not  add  up  to  a 
coherent  or  even  consistent  policy.  Re- 
covery will  only  set  the  stage  for  the 
massive  structural  adjustments  neces- 
sary in  the  next  decade.  A  trade  and 
industrial  policy  aimed  at  easing  the 
transition  and  promoting  exports  is 
crucial  to  our  long-term  economic 
health.  We  caimot  abandon  our  basic 
industries.  notLcanwe  ignore  the  rising 
sectors.  The  following  proposals 
should  be  part  of  any  new  industrial 
strategy: 

SHORT  TERM 

Export-Import  Bank.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  been  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's most  successful  trade  programs, 
and  is  now  more  important  than  ever 
as  our  country's  exporters  fight 
against  increased  foreign  competition 
and  an  overvalued  dollar  to  maintain 
their  market  shares  abroad.  The  Ex- 
imbank  comes  up  for  charter  renewal 
this  year,  and  a  broad  range  of 
changes  is  being  proposed  in  its  lend- 
ing and  trade  powers  to  make  it  a 
more  aggressive  and  powerful  advocate 
of  U.S.  exporters.  The  Eximbank  must 
begin  to  serve  sm&ll-  and  medium-sized 
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exporteni  as  well  as  the  corporate 
giants.  In  particular,  our  Nation's 
hard-preoaed  textile  manufacturers 
must  obtain  some  aid  from  Exlmbank. 
Since  35  percent  of  our  ONP  decline  in 
the  1981-82  recession  was  due  to  a 
drop  in  exports,  the  Eximbanlc  be- 
comes a  linchpin  in  our  hopes  for  a 
sustained  recovery. 

Defense  Production  Act.  Expeditious 
enactment  of  industrial  base  revltal- 
ization  amendments  to  the  Defense 
Production  Act  would  be  a  large  step 
toward  assuring  that  our  incipient  re- 
covery stays  underway.  The  defense- 
industrial  complex  wlU  have  increas- 
ing problems  filling  its  need  for  skilled 
woiters.  raw  materials,  and  adequate 
financing.  The  Defense  Production 
Act  can  be  used  to  help  match  unem- 
ployed workers  with  training  programs 
or  employers  who  will  prepare  them  to 
meet  these  needs.  Material  provision 
and  financing  arrangements  can  help 
ease  bottlenecks  and  prevent  increased 
defense  spending  from  having  a  signif- 
icant inflationary  effect. 

LORGTEUI 

National  Cooperation  Council.  This 
council  is  envisioned  as  a  way  to  pro- 
vide representatives  of  industry,  labor, 
and  government  with  accurate  and 
useful  information  on  important  mat- 
ters of  public  concern.  It  Is  hoped  that 
such  a  council  would  prevent  a  new 
wage/price  spiral  from  developing 
through  cooperation,  and  that  new  re- 
cession could  be  avoided  through  the 
same  cooperative  mechanism. 

National  Development  Bank.  Some 
form  of  development  bank  has  been  a 
major  part  of  Democratic  planning  for 
industrial  recovery.  The  bank  would 
be  established  to  offer  affordable 
loans  to  basic  industries  attempting  to 
modernize  their  plants  as  well  as  to 
rising  industries  in  the  service  or  high 
tech  sectors  that  provide  new  Jobs  and 
new  productive  investment.  This  bank 
could  also  be  authorized  to  lend  to 
State  and  local  governments  that 
cannot  afford  to  raise  money  on  their 
own  to  invest  in  capital  improvements. 
Chairman  Mihish  of  our  General 
Oversight  Subcommittee  has  already 
begun  heartogs  on  the  bank  proposals, 
and  Chairman  LaFaus  of  our  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Subcommittee  has 
begun  further  hearings  on  the  matter. 

Exchange  rates.  Our  Nation's  dollar 
has  been  severely  overvalued  in  the 
last  year,  which  led  to  higher  prices 
abroad  for  our  exporters  and  a  more 
rapid  decline  in  trade  than  we  would 
otherwise  have  experienced.  A  large 
part  of  that  overvaluation  was  due  to 
our  high  interest  rates,  but  increasing- 
ly the  overvaluation  is  due  to  the  per- 
ceived safety  of  investments  in  the 
United  SUtes.  Since  the  1972  break- 
down of  Bretton  Woods,  exchange 
rates  have  fluctuated  wildly,  causing 
terrible   inefficiencies   in   investment 


and  Job  losses  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  a  falling  dollar  ex- 
change rate  was  used  as  the  excuse  for 
Federal  Reserve  Board  conversion  to 
monetarism  in  1979.  Now.  proposals 
are  surfacing  on  these  and  other  mat- 
ters that  could  bring  balance  back  to 
our  exchange  rates. 

Stretchouts  of  developing  country 
debt.  Much  of  the  debt  owed  by  devel- 
oping nations  is  in  short-term  loans  of 
1  to  4  years  in  maturity.  In  many  in- 
stances the  loans  finance  projects  such 
as  hydroelectric  plants  which  will  take 
many,  many  years  to  become  self-fi- 
nancing. Requiring  developing  nations 
to  repay  large  debts  in  only  a  few 
years  puts  tremendous  pressures  on 
them  and  prevents  them  from  com- 
pleting their  economic  development 
programs.  While  it  is  true  that  many 
of  the  banks  are  arranging  debt 
stretchouts,  these  efforts  are  conduct- 
ed competitively— some  banks  are  win- 
ners, some  are  losers,  and  the  interna- 
tional financial  system,  at  a  time  of 
great  sensitivity,  is  subjected  to  all  the 
rislcs  that  bank  competition  entails.  If 
the  governments  of  all  the  advanced 
nations  would  agree  to  work  together 
and  arrange  debt  stretchouts  multilat- 
erally,  including  provision  for  afford- 
able interest  rates  on  these  stretch- 
outs, the  benefits  to  developed  and  de- 
veloping nations  alike  could  be  ob- 
tained without  increasing  internation- 
al risks. 

LORGTXRM 

International  supervision  and  regu- 
lation. The  legal,  regulatory,  and  su- 
pervisory framework  governing  inter- 
national banking  has  evolved  in  each 
nation  along  lines  intended  mainly  to 
meet  national,  rather  than  interna- 
tional, safety  and  soundness  concerns. 
There  are  great  differences  and  many 
loopholes  in  this  framework  which 
may  have  contributed  directly  to  our 
present  situation.  We  can  and  should 
take  near-term  steps  to  correct  the  do- 
mestic deficiences  in  how  we  oversee 
UJ5.  bank  international  activities.  The 
more  important  international  changes 
needed  will  require  a  multilateral  com- 
mitment over  many  years  by  the  ad- 
vanced nations  to  structure  a  safer 
international  banking  system.  Such  a 
commitment  and  implementing  ac- 
tions are  essential  if  we  are  to  have  a 
banking  system  capable  of  financing  a 
worldwide  recovery.  My  Subcommittee 
on  Financial  Institutions  held  hear- 
ings on  this  and  other  related  matters 
on  April  20  and  21. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  this  is  a  long 
list  of  legislation  and  investigations, 
but  I  believe  it  addresses  the  long  list 
of  problems  that  this  administration's 
neglect  has  left  us  facing.  The  time  for 
partisan  reaction  is  past.  We  must 
begin  to  propose  constructive  solutions 
to  our  economic  dilemma,  and  I  be- 


Ueve  this  list  will  help  in  the  search 
for  strong  and  sustainable  economic 
growth.* 
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ACQUIRED  IMMUNE  DEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME  (AIDS) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Rawokl) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  support  of  this  effort  to 
focus  national  attention  on  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome  (AIDS), 
a  deadly  and  unrelenting  disease 
which  destroys  the  body's  immune 
system. 

A  growing  numt>er  of  AIDS  cases 
began  surfacing  In  1981.  Since  that 
time,  the  disease  has  struck  1,300 
Americans.  486  of  whom  have  died. 

This  disorder  is  one  which  has  baf- 
fled the  medical  profession— and  for 
Just  reason.  To  date,  the  disease's 
place  of  origin  has  not  been  deter- 
mined, its  cause  is  unknown,  and  its 
cure  has  yet  to  be  found.  To  further 
complicate  matters,  doctors  are  not  ex- 
periencing much  success  in  treating 
victims  with  the  disease.  As  a  result,  a 
victim's  immunity  system  becomes  in- 
creasingly weak,  thus  leaving  him  or 
her  vulnerable  to  a  host  of  other  dis- 
eases. 

Early  records  show  that  the  disease 
primarily  claimed  homosexuals  as  its 
victims.  However,  more  recent  records 
show  that  the  disease  has  spread 
among  other  groups  as  well,  namely 
intravenous  drug  users.  Haitians,  he- 
mophiliacs, and  children.  And,  as  time 
goes  on.  it  appears  that  more  and 
more  heterosexuals  are  contracting 
AIDS.  It  is  anticipated  that  by  year's 
end,  there  will  be  2,000  cases  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  experts  have 
begun  studying  this  lethal  disease,  and 
its  victims,  more  research  and  greater 
public  awareness  is  obviously  needed. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  special  order 
will  help  galvanize  support  toward  this 
end.* 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panitta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  desig- 
nate May  3,  1983,  Polish  Constitution 
Day  in  commemoration  of  the  192d 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Third  of  May  Constitution  and  com- 
mitment to  liberty  and  freedom  it  em- 
bodied. As  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
May  3  has  traditionally  been  celebrat- 
ed by  the  people  of  Poland  and  Ameri- 
cans of  Polish  ancestry  as  an  impor- 


tant milestone  in  the  advancement  of 
democracy.  It  is  only  fitting  that  we 
take  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute,  as  a 
nation,  to  the  people  of  Poland  and  to 
all  peoples  who  have  struggled  to  fur- 
ther the  cause  of  freedom. 

The  adoption  of  the  first  Polish 
Constitution  on  May  3,  1791,  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  peaceful  transfor- 
mation in  Poland  that  was  to  replace 
the  repressive  rule  of  a  select  few  with 
a  representative  government  under 
which  equality  of  all  citizens  under 
law,  majority  rule  through  secret 
ballot,  and  religious  tolerance  were 
guaranteed  for  the  first  time.  While 
Poland's  experiment  in  liberty  was 
fated  to  be  but  brief,  falling  victim  to 
repeated  occupation  and  annexation, 
it  was  through  this  historic  dpciunent 
that  the  people  of  Poland  were  able  to 
give  lasting  expression  to  theii  love  of 
freedom  and  democracy. 

The  framers  of  the  Third  of  May 
Constitution  were  moved  by  the  same 
spirit  and  faith  in  humanity  that  in- 
spired the  American  Revolution.  In 
fact  the  United  States  owes  a  si}ecial 
debt  of  gratitude  to  two  famous  Polish 
patriots.  Gen.  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko 
and  Count  Casimir  Pulaski,  who  ral- 
lied to  the  call  of  our  nascent  nation, 
and  in  the  case  of  Count  Pulaski,  gave 
his  life  for  the  cause  of  American  free- 
dom. 

That  darkness  has  liefallen  the 
proud  Polish  people  does  not  speak  of 
their  shining  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  nor  their  courageous 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  Justice 
and  lil>erty.  EJven  today,  despite  the 
forcible  suppression  of  individual  and 
civil  liberties,  the  indomitable  spirit  of 
the  Polish  people  survives. 

The  enduring  vitality  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  and  its  special  relevance 
today  M  not  merely  the  democratic 
state  sought  to  be  laid  on  its  founda- 
tion, but  the  promise  it  embodies  of  a 
better  future  built  upon  the  timeless 
principles  of  liberty,  equality,  and  Jus- 
tice. To  quote  from  the  Constitution 
of  1791: 

In  human  society  all  authority  originates 
from  the  will  of  the  people. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
commemorating  that  proud  triumph 
in  1791  when  Poland  immortalized  her 
people's  love  of  freedom  in  a  demo- 
cratic constitution.  Let  us  hope  and 
pray  that  one  day  we  wiU  again  see  a 
free  Poland,  fulfilling  its  heritage  and 
its  destiny. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  251 

Joint  resolution  designating  May  3  as 
"Polish  Constitution  day" 

Whereas  on  May  3,  1791,  the  people  of 
Poland  adopted  the  first  democratic  consti- 
tution in  Continental  Europe,  marlilng  an 
important  milestone  in  the  struggle  for  de- 
mocracy: and 

Whereas  the  expressions  of  religious  toler- 
ance and  declared  equality  of  all  citizens 


under  law  set  forth  in  the  extraordinary 
document  echo  many  of  our  own  country's 
most  cherished  values;  and 

Whereas  Polish  heroes  Thaddeus  Kos- 
clusEko  and  Count  Casimir  Pulaski  assisted 
George  Washington  and  the  Continental 
Army  in  America's  struggle  for  independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas  for  over  one  hundred  and  ninety 
years  the  people  of  Polish  descent  through- 
out the  world  have  observed  the  anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  first  Polish  Constitu- 
tion and  have  paid  tribute  to  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  equality  it  embodied;  and 

Whereas  the  cultural  and  intellectual  tra- 
dition of  the  Western  world  is  deeply 
imbued  with  the  heritage  of  the  Polish 
people  including  well  known  contributions 
In  the  fields  of  science,  art,  music  and  litera- 
ture; and 

Whereas  the  courageous  commitment  of 
the  Polish  people  to  human  dignity  and  in- 
dividual freedom  has  endured  through  the 
centuries  despite  conditions  of  tyranny  im- 
posed upon  the  nation:  Now  therefore,  be  it 

heaolved  by  the  Senate  and  Htnue  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  day  May  3, 
1983,  is  hereby  designated  "Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day",  and  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
observe  such  day  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  foll6ws  to: 

Mr.  BiLiRAKis  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ToRRicELLi)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Rangel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kennelly.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5.!7iinutes,  today. 

Mr.  RooiNO,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes.  April 
27. 

Mr.  Murphy,  for  60  minutes,  April 
28. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  SxTNDQxnsT)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter) 

Hit.  MooRHEAD  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lent  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  O'Brien. 

Mr.  CouGHLm. 

Mr.  GiiMAN. 

Mr.  Bliley. 

Mr.  Erlshborn. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  PoR'TER  in  tliree  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Torsicelli)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.  SiKORSKI. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Panetta  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Matsui. 

Mr.  BoRSKi. 

BSrs.  Kennelly. 

BSS.  MiKULSKI. 
Mr.  ACKERMAN. 

Mr.  Hoyer,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  in  support  of  the  NASA  au- 
thorization bill,  H.R.  2065.  during  gen- 
eral debate. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

ISi.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker: 

HJ.  Res.  245.  Joint  resolution  to  correct 
Public  Law  98-8  due  to  errors  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  HJt.  1718. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  19  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  April  27,  1983,  at  12  noon. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 


EXPENDITURE     REPORTS     CON- 
CERNING   OFFICIAL    FOREIGN 

TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  commit- 
tees concerning  the  foreign  currencies 
and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  them 
during  the  first  quarter  of  calendar 
year  1983  in  connection  with  foreign 
travel  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-384 
are  as  follows: 


I 


f 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

997.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  General 
Counsel.  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  status  of 
budget  authority  that  was  proposed  for  re- 
scission, but  for  which  Congress  failed  to 
pass  a  rescission  bill,  pursuant  to  section 
1011  of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

998.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  for  1982  on  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  housing  and  community  de- 
velopment programs,  pursuant  to  section 
4(d)  of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

999.  A  letter  from  the  Eteputy  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  the  improvement  of  mint 
facilities;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

1000.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
calendar  year  1981  on  the  administration  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1980.  as 
amended,  pursuant  to  section  4(d)(1)  of  the 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

1001.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  and  extend  the  Toxic 
Substances  Control  Act,  as  amended,  for  2 
years;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

1002.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Management,  transmitting  notice 
of  proposed  amendments  to  two  Privacy  Act 
record  systems,  pursuant  to  5  V&.C. 
552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 


1003.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director  of 
the  UJ5.  Information  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  proposed  new  Privacy  Act  record 
systems,  pursuant  to  5  UJS.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1004.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  the  Judgment  funds 
awarded  to  the  Ute  Tribe  in  Docket  342-70. 
343-70.  523-71  and  524-71  before  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims,  pursuant  to  section  2(a) 
and  4  of  Public  Law  93-134;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1005.  A  letter  from  the  Oiief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  rules  gov- 
erning practice  and  procedure  in  bankrupt- 
cy cases  under  title  11,  United  States  Code, 
adopted  by  the  Supreme  Coxxri  (H.  Doc.  No. 
98-52);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1006.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
Department  of  the  Army,  on  Baldwin  Hills, 
Calif.,  together  with  other  pertinent  re- 
ports, pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  U.S.  House 
of  RepresenUtlves,  July  26.  1979.  and  a  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  U.S.  Senate.  June  25,  1969;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

1007.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  report  on  the  elderly 
feeding  pilot  projects  (EFPP);  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Appropria- 
tions. 

1008.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
act  of  May  27,  1955  (69;  42  U.S.C.  1856- 
1856d),  to  permit  the  use  of  firefighting 
forces  of  foreign  nations  and  the  reimburse- 
ment of  such  forces  for  costs  inciirred  in 
fighting  wildfires  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations 
and  Foreign  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILCS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  HJl.  2066.  A  biU  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985; 
with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  98-73).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  LOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kekp, 
Mr.  DAmfncEYKR.  and  Mr.  Hyde): 
H.R.  2732.  A  bill  to  provide  equal  access 
and  opportimlty  to  students  in  public 
schools  and  public  colleges  and  universities 
who  wish  to  meet  voluntarily  for  religious 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  2733.  A  bill  to  extend  and  improve 
the  existing  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration  In  the  production 
and  manufacture  of  guayule  rubber,  and  to 
broaden  such  program  to  include  other  criti- 
cal agricultural  materials;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Science  and 
Technology. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
H.R.   2734.  A  blU  to  repeal  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  (by  re- 
quest): 
H.R.  2735.  A  biU  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  a 
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service  pension  to  veterans  of  World  War  I 
mnd  the  Mexican  border  period  and  to  sur- 
viving spouses  of  such  veterans:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LOWER Y  of  California  (for 
himself.    Mr.    Packard.    Mr.   Bates, 
Mr.  Baoham,  and  Mr.  Hunter): 
H.R.  3736.  A  bill  to  impose  a  moratorium 
on  offshore  oil  and  gas  leasing,  certain  li- 
censing and  permitting,  and  approval  of  cer- 
tain  plans,   with   respect   to   geographical 
areas  located  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  off  the 
coastline  of  the  State  of  California;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  IKADIOAN: 
H.R.  2737.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  add  a  method  of 
valuing  farms  used  for  farming  purposes 
owned  by  private  foundations  for  purposes 
of  determining  minimum  investment  return: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Ms.    OAKAR    (for    herself,    Mr. 
RoTBAL,  Mr.  Tates.  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Lamtos,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
RxiD,    Mr.    Leland,    Mr.    Lowry    of 
Washington.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Blr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
RoDiNO.  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mrs.  Schroe- 
OER,  Ms.  Ferraro,  Ms.  Kaftur,  Mr. 
FOGLiETTA,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Fazio, 
Mr.    Towns,    Mr.    Roe.    and    BCr. 
Bkrman): 
HJl.  2738.  A  biU  to  amend  title  U  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  restore  minimum  ben- 
efits for  future  beneficiaries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2739.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  com- 
bined earnings  of  a  husband  and  wife  during 
the  period  of  their  marriage  shall  be  divided 
equally  and  shared  between  them  for  bene- 
fit purposes  if  they  become  divorced  and 
either  of  them  so  elects;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Ids.  OAKAR  (for  herself,  Mr. 
RoTBAL.  Mr.  Tates,  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEIER.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Kindness,  Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Lowry  of  Washington,  Mrs.  Boxer, 
Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  St 
Germain.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mrs.    SCRROEDER.    Ms.    FERRARO,    Ms. 

Kaftttr,    Mr.    FociarrTA,    Mr.    Fei- 
ghan,  Mr.   Frost,   Mr.   Fazio,   Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Berman,  and 
Mr.  Market): 
HJl.  2740.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Sectirity  Act  to  eliminate  the  reduc- 
tions in  social  security  benefits  which  are 
presently  required  in  the  case  of  spouses 
and  surviving  spouses  who  are  also  receiving 
certain  Government  pensions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Ms.    OAKAR    (for    herself.    Mr. 

RoYBAU  Mr.  Tates,  Mr.  Oberstar, 

Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 

Mr.  F*RANK,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Kasten- 

MKiKR.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 

■Reid,   Mr.    Leland.    Mr.    Lowry   of 

Washington.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Vento, 

Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 

^     Edgar.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 

RoDiNO.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mrs.  Scrrob- 

.   DER,  Ms.  Ferraro.  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 

Foglibtta,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Frost, 

Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 

Bexman,  and  Mr.  Market): 

H.R.  2741.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 

Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  indi- 


vidual's "years  of  coverage"  for  purposes  of 
computing  the  special  minimum  benefit 
may  include  up  to  10  additional  years  (not 
otherwise  includible  for  that  purpose)  in 
which  such  individual  had  a  child  age  6  or 
under  in  his  or  her  care:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Ms.    OAKAR    (for    herself,    Mr. 
RoTBAL,  Mr.  Tates.  Mr.  Oberstar, 
Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Kasten- 
meier.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Reid,    Mr.   Leland,   Mr.   Lowry   of 
Washington,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr. 
E:dgar.  Mr.  Blaggi.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Rodino.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER,  Ms.  Ferraro,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
PoGLiETTA,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Frost, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Roe,  and 
Mr.  Berman): 
H.R.  2742.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the  com- 
bined earnings  of  a  husband  and  wife  during 
the  period  of  their  marriage  shall  be  divided 
equally  and  shared  between  them  for  bene- 
fit purposes,  so  as  to  recognize  the  economic 
contribution  of  each  spouse  to  the  marriage 
and  assure  that  each  spouse  will  have  social 
security  protection  in  his  or  her  own  right; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2743.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  full  benefits 
for  disabled  widows  and  widowers  without 
regard  to  age  (and  without  regard  to  any 
previous  reduction  in  their  benefits);  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2744.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  upon  the 
death  of  one  member  of  a  married  couple 
the  surviving  spouse  or  surviving  divorced 
spouse  shall  automatically  inherit  the  de- 
ceased spouse's  earnings  credits  to  the 
extent  that  such  credits  were  earned  during 
the  period  of  their  marriage;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Ms.    OAKAR    (for    herself,    Mr. 

RoYBAL,  Mr.  Tates,  Mr.  Oberstar, 

Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida, 

Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Kasten- 

meier,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr. 

Reid.    Mr.   Leland.    Mr.   Lowry   of 

Washington.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Vento, 

Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 

Edgar.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 

Rodino.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mrs.  Schroe- 

DER.  Ms.  Ferraro,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 

FoGLiETTA,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Fazio, 

Mr.    Towns,    Mr.    Roe.    and    Mr. 

Berman): 

H.R.  2745.  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 

Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  the  (wy- 

ment  of  a  transition  benefit  to  the  spouse  of 

an  insured  individual  upon  such  individual's 

death  if  such  spouse  has  attained  age  SO  and 

is  not  otherwise   immediately  eligible   for 

benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.R.  2746.  A  bill  to  provide  for  inclusion 
of  voter  registration  applications  In  docu- 
ments required  to  be  submitted  to  Federal 
agencies;  Jointly,  lo  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  House  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  SAWTER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Porter): 
H.R.  2747.  A  bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  the  construction  of  correctional  facilities 
by  the  States  and  local  governments  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Judiciary  and  Government  Oper- 
ations. 


By  Mr.  SCUUMER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Rangel): 
H.R.  2748.  A  bUl  to  esUblish  a  llmiUtlon 
on  duplicative  public  housing  tenant  report- 
ing requirements,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RANGEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Schumer): 
H.R.  2749.  A  bill  to  establish  a  limitation 
on  duplicative  public  housing  tenant  report- 
ing requirements,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SHANNON: 
H.R.  2750.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  charitable 
deduction  for  certain  contributions  of  stand- 
ards service  contracts,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SIMON: 
H.R.  2751.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities 
Act  of  1965.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California: 
H.R.  2752.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  mandatory 
coverage  of  ministers  and  members  of  reli- 
gious orders  as  employees  under  such  title 
II;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VENTO: 
H.R.  2753.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  recently  en- 
acted provisions  of  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  relating  to  computation  of  bene- 
fits of  Individuals  receiving  p)ensions  from 
noncovered  employment:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
H.R.  2754.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977;  to  the  Com- 
-  mittee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

DiNGEIX): 

H.R.  2755.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Conununications  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PANETTA: 

H.J.  Res.  2SJ.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  3,  1983.  as  "Polish  Constitution  Day"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 
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MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

95.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Washington,  relative  to  the  awarding  post- 
humously of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

96.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislative  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  relative  to  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Solvency  Act  of  1983  (H.R. 
1646):  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Energy  and  Conunerce. 

97.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislative  of 
the  State  of  North  £)akota.  relative  to  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Solvency  Act  of  1983 
(H.R.  1646):  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  biUs  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  31:  Mr.  Wolpk,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
BoNER  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Toung  of  Alaska, 
Mr.  DeWinb,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Neal.  Mr. 
Carr,  and.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  136:  Mr.  Stump,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
SuNiA,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  B4r.  Bar- 
nard, Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr. 
Shelbt,  and  Mr.  Vandergript. 

H.R.  137:  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Sen- 

SENBRKNNXR,  Mr.  McDONALO,  MT.  CORCORAN, 

and  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah. 
H.R.  178:  Mr.  Goodling. 
HJl.  500:  Mr.  Pashatan. 
H.R.  599:  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  For- 
stthe,  Mr.  Loeitler,  Mr.  Watkins,  and  Mr. 
Stenholm. 
H.R.  677:  Mr.  Lantos  and  Mr.  Volkmer. 
H.R.  907:  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr. 
HiiTEL  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma. 
H.R.  964:  Mr.  McCloskxt. 
H.R.  1031:  Mr.  McClosket. 
H.R.  1044:  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mrs.  Hall  of  In- 
diana. Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Poglietta,  Mr. 
Leland,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Harkin.  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi,     B4r.     Vento,     Mr.     Luken,     J4r. 
McOrath,  Mr.  Washington,  and  Mr.  Good- 
ling. 

H.R.  1045:  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mrs.  Hall  of  In- 
diana, Mr.  Ratchtord.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
Harkin,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Luken,  Mr.  McGhath,  Mr.  Dwter  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Washington,  and  Mr.  Goodling. 
H.R.  1052:  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
BoNKER.  Mr.  Gore,  and  Mr.  Studds. 

H.R.  1146:  Mr.  Corcoran  and  Mr.  Marri- 
ott. 
H.R.  1180:  Ms.  Ferraro. 
H.R.  1184:  Mr.  Stump. 
H.R.  1320:  Mr.  Slattert. 
H.R.  1444:  Mr.  Nowak  and  Mr.  Kramer. 
H.R.  1494:  Mr.  Sisiskt,  Mr.  Shaw,  and 
Mr.  Ireland. 

H.R.  1531:  Mr.  Orat,  Mr.  Waxman,  and 
Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.R.  1570:  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr. 
Fields,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Sten- 
holm, Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Cheney,  and  Mr.  Bethune. 

H.R.  1584:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Biurakis. 
Mr.  Dellums,  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington, 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 
H.R.  1604:  Mr.  Nielsen  of  Utah. 
H.R.  1870:  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
Bkrman,  Mr.  Borski,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  D' Amours,  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Dwter  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Fauntrot,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Frxnzel.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
Hkrtxl  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Horton,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
Kramer,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  LujAN,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Miller 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  MiNiSH.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Ids.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Ortiz,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Ratchpord,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mrs. 
Schneider,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr. 
Vahsergrift,  Mr.  Vander  Jact,  Mr.  Vento. 


Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Wnm, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Wortlxt.  Mr.  Wtlik.  and 
Mr.  Tatron. 

H.R.  1883:  Mr.  Corraoa.  Mr.  Wolfe.  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Gore,  and  Mr.  Oberstar. 
H.R.  1910:  Mr.  St  Germain. 
H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 
HJt.  2053:  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mrs.  Scrroeder. 
Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Stanqeland. 
and  Mr.  Hunter. 
H.R.  2095:  Mr.  Stump. 
HJl.  2144:  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr. 
Derrick,   Mr.   Evans  of   Illinois,   Mr.   An- 
drews of  North   Carolina,   Mr.   Smrh  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall.  Mr.  Sikorski, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Hepner.  Mr.  Sisi- 
skt. Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  Lbhmab  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Shelbt,  and  Mr. 
Nichols. 

H.R.  2145:  Mr.  Conters,  Mr.  Feighan, 
Mrs.  CoixiNS,  and  Mr.  Berman. 

H.R.  2174:  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Hutto,  B€r. 
Gramm,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Utah,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Guar- 
iNi,  Mr.  ToRRicELLi,  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  BROwm  of 
California,  Mr.  Forstthe,  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Van- 
dergrifp,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Brooks,  BCr. 
Frxnzel,  and  Mr.  Dtson. 

H.R.  2183:  Mr.  Market,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Ratch- 
pord, Mr.  Regula,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr.  Jeffords. 

H.R.  2193:  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Borski,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Martinez,  and  Mr.  Thomas  of 
California. 

H.R.  2235:  Mr.  Bbilenson,  Mr.  Porter. 
Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Sunia,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Ackerman.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mrs.  Schneider. 
Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Washington. 
and  Mr.  McGrath. 

H.R.  2262:  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
LoEFFLER,  Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Patman,  and  Mr. 
Tatlor. 

H.R.  2276:  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Fazio,  and 
Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  2299:  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  2351:  Mr.  McCandless  and  Mr. 
Thomas  of  California. 

H.R.  2432:  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Sundquist, 
Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  McCollum,  Ms. 
Snowe.  Mr.  Chappell.  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Brothill,  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  MacKat,  and  Mr. 
O'Brien. 

H.R.  2448:  Mr.  Kindness. 

H.R.  2520:  Mr.  Kindness. 

H.R.  2640:  Mr.  Rinaldo. 

H.J.  Res.  153:  Mr.  McHugh.         ^ 

HJ.  Res.  219:  Mr.  McCollum. 

H.J.  Res.  220:  Mr.  Sikorski,  Bdr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Kenneixy,  Mr.  Bosco, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  DtniBiN,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
Tork,  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Aodabbo.  Mr. 
Leland,  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Tauke.  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.J.  Res.  242:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  75:  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Herman. 
Mr.  McKiNNXT,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Huck- 

ABT. 


H.  Con.  Res.  115:  Mr.  Basham.  Mr.  Biovm 
of  Colorado,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Coats,  BCr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Fields.  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Laoomarxino. 
Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Il- 
linois, Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Roberts. 
Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith.  Mr. 
Stump,  and  Mr.  Toung  of  Alaska. 

H.  Con.  Res.  116:  Mr.  Htde,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino, and  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

H.  Res.  54:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Ratchford. 
Bf(r.  Walgren,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Market,  Mr.  Roe,  BCr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
HoTER.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Mitcbxll,  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut. Mrs.  EDux  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  SiuANDER.  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Fei- 
ghan, Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  and  Mr. 
Owens. 


PETmONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

78.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  As- 
sociation of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
Tork.  Committee  on  Federal  Courts,  rela- 
tive to  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  North- 
em  Pipeline  Construction  Co.  v.  Marathon 
Pipe  Line  Co.;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

79.  Also,  petition  of  Council  of  the  County 
of  Hawaii,  Hawaii,  relative  to  funding  for  al- 
ternative energy  projects:  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  xxiil.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  1190 
By  Mr.  BIADIGAN: 
—Page  9,  after  line  3,  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding  sec- 
tions and  references  accordingly): 

TERMINATION  OF  AUTHORITT  RELATINC  TO 
JOINT  LOANS  OR  GRANTS  FOR  PRIVATE  BUSI- 
NESS ENTERPRISES 

Sec.  5.  Section  310B  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1932)  is  amended  by  striking  out  subsection 
(d). 

—Page  12,  strike  out  line  21  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  line  22  on  page  16  (section  10). 
and  redesignate  the  following  sections  ac- 
cordingly. 

—Page  29,  after  line  23,  insert  the  following 
new  section  (and  redesignate  succeeding  sec- 
tions and  references  accordingly): 

INTERNAL  REVIEW  STAFF 

Sec.  19.  The  Secretary  of  Agricult«u^  shall 
designate,  from  among  the  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  an  adequate 
number  of  employees  who  shall  have  re- 
sponsibility, on  a  full-time  basis,  to  evaluate, 
and  to  bring  about  the  correction  of,  prob- 
lems revealed  in  the  periodic  reviews  and 
audits  of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, prepared  by  the  Inspector  General  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  by  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
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The  Senate  met  at  2  p.m..  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  THURMOifO). 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

For  promotion  cometh  neither  from 
the  east,  nor  from  the  toest,  nor  from 
the  south.  But  G-od  is  the  judge:  He 
putteth  dovm  one,  and  setteth  up  an- 
other.—Psahn  75:  6.  7  V 

If  Qod  be  for  us,  xoho  can  be  against 
u&— Romans  8:  31 

Eternal  God.  sovereign  Lord  of  his- 
tory, may  men  and  women  in  leader- 
ship never  forget  that  they  enjoy  their 
authority  by  virtue  of  Thy  good  pleas- 
ure—that behind  their  election  by  the 
people  lies  divine  appointment.  Grant 
therefore  in  Thy  grace  that  they  may 
recognize  that  their  accountability  to 
Thee  transcends  that  to  the  people. 
May  they  seek  Thy  favor  in  humility 
and  do  their  work  to  the  honor  and 
glory  of  Thy  name. 

Awaken  us  to  the  reality  that  to 
govern  without  God  is  to  be  a  godless 
government  and  a  godless  government 
soon  loses  its  concern  for  human 
rights,  minorities  and  all  people.  Help 
us  not  ever  to  forget,  dear  God.  that 
these  convictions  dominated  the 
thinking  of  our  forebears  and  are  the 
explanation  for  our  greatness  as  a 
nation.  Through  Jestis  Christ  the 
Lord.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKE31. 1  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  which  has  been  or- 
dered which  would  occur  ordinarily 
after  the  expiration  of  the  time  for 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  there  will  be  a  request  for  a 
closed  session  of  the  Senate  to  begin 
at  2:30  p.m.  or  thereabouts. 

OROKR  CHANGIXC  TUfK  rOR  RODTim  MORKIHG 
BUSIKKSS 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  for  the  transaction 
of  the  routine  morning  business  as 
previously  ordered  be  changed  to 
begin  immediately  after  the  ending  of 
the  closed  session. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  at- 
tempting to  clear  with  the  minority 
leader  that  he  is  agreeable  to  waiving 
his  standing  order  time.  He  is  not  here 
and  not  available  at  the  moment.  I 
shall  put  that  request  to  him  in  a  few 
moments. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  essential  that  the 
security  people  have  between  now  suid 
2:30  p.m.,  or  thereabouts,  in  order  to 
complete  the  work  necessary  to  secure 
this  Chamber  for  the  business  at 
hand. 

Mr.  President,  if  no  other  Senator  is 
now  seeking  recognition,  and  I  hope 
they  are  not,  in  just  a  moment  I  shall 
ask  the  Senate  to  stand  in  recess  until 
2:30  p.m. 

AUTBORrrr  for  statements  and  measures 

DtTRIIIG  RECESS 

Mr.  President,  before  I  do  that,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  in 
the  time  between  now  and  2:30  p.m., 
notwithstanding  the  Senate  is  in 
recess,  Senators  may  file  statements, 
introduce  bills,  resolutions,  petitions, 
memorials,  or  send  amendments  to  the 
desk  for  printing. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  be  clear  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  were 
present  and  they  had  a  bus.  Whether 
they  were  invited  or  not  is  not  a 
matter  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of, 
but  I  am  very  much  under  the  impres- 
sion that  no  Senator  was  invited,  and  I 
wish  to  say  to  the  majority  leader  I 
think  we  were  missed  and  I  hope  he 
would  do  the  kindness  which  he  has 
suggested  he  will  do. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


NATIONAL  CATHEDRAL 
SERVICES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  ask  my  leader  a  question  rela- 
tive to  the  services  held  at  noon  today 
at  the  National  Cathedral. 

I  am  told  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives were  invited  to  this  affair 
and  had  a  bus  to  take  them  out. 

The  Senate,  as  far  as  I  know,  was 
not  invited  and  no  transportation  was 
provided  because  we  were  not  invited. 
I  wish  to  find  out  why  the  Senate,  and 
we  are  particularly  interested.  Senator 
MoYNiHAH  and  I,  because  of  the  posi- 
tion we  hold  on  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, was  ignored  in  that  invitation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
{uiswer  the  Senator's  question.  I  can 
assure  him  no  invitation  was  received 
by  me  and  I  can  assure  him  as  well  I 
will  inquire  into  that  matter  and  have 
an  answer  for  him  as  soon  as  possible 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  majority  leader  allow  me  to  make 
a  statement? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 


ORDER  VITIATING  STANDING 
ORDER  TIME 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  minority  leader  is 
agreeable  to  vitiating  time  under  the 
standing  order. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, after  consulting  with  the  minori- 
ty leader,  that  the  time  allocated  to 
the  two  leaders  imder  the  standing 
order  be  vitiated  for  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECESS  UNTIL  3:30  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  2:30  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  2:06  p.m.,  recessed  until  2:30 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Vice 
President. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  at  this  point  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut wishes  to  make  a  motion. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  as  my  col- 
leagues are  aware,  I  plan  momentarily 
to  make  a  motion  for  a  closed  session 
of  the  Senate  so  that  Members  can  be 
informed  as  to  matters  in  Nicaragua 
with  reference  to  the  Boland  amend- 
ment, the  growing  controversy  and  di- 
visiveness  surrounding  reports  of  U.S. 
covert  activities. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Senator  plan  to  put  us  into  closed  ses- 
sion? 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
laying  the  foimdation,  briefly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  usu- 
ally, at  other  times,  those  Members 
making  pres^tations  have  done  so 
from  the  well  of  the  Senate.  We  do 
not  have  a  sound  system.  This  is  an 
extremely  important  matter. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
sound  system  has  already  been  se- 
ctired. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  during  the 
closed  session  Senators  addressing  the 
Senate  do  so  from  the  well. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
continue. 

Second,  it  is  clear  that  this  year  the 
Senate  will  face  a  number  of  critical 
legislative  decisions  concerning  U.S. 
policy  toward  Central  America. 

Additionally,  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
to  me  that  such  a  session  would  be 
particularly  beneficial  in  view  of  the 
President's  request  for  a  joint  session 
of  Congress  tomorrow  evening  for  the 
purpose  of  addressing  a  nimiber  of 
Central  American  issues. 


from  Iowa  (Bftr.  Orasslts');  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter): 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph);  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(BAr.  Lbaht);  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Sarbanes).  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Bir.  Baucus). 


CLOSED  SESSION 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  foregoing,  and  as  provided  under 
rule  XXI.  I  move  that  the  Senate  go 
into  closed  session. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
second  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  motion  having  been  made  and 
seconded  that  the  Senate  go  into 
closed  session,  the  Chair,  pursuant  to 
rule  XXI.  now  directs  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  to  clear  the  galleries,  close  the 
doors  of  the  Chamdfer,  and  exclude  all 
officials  of  the  Senile  not  sworn  to  se- 
crecy. 

(At  2:35  p.m.,  the  doors  of  the  Cham- 
ber were  closed.) 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

At  4:14  p.m.,  the  doors  of  the  Cham- 
ber were  opened,  and  the  open  session 
of  the  Senate  was  resuimed. 


RECESS  UNTIL  4:30  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  tmtil 
the  hour  of  4:30  p.m. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate,  at  4:16  p.m.,  recessed  until  4:30 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Andrews). 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  sutemencs  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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APPOINTMENT  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  276d-276g.  as 
amended,  appoints  the  following  Sena- 
tors as  members  of  the  Senate  Delega- 
tion to  the  Canada-United  States  In- 
terparliamentary Group  during  the 
1st  session  of  the  98th  Congress,  to  be 
held  in  Kenora,  Canada,  on  June  16- 
20.  1983:  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClxtre);  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Murkowski);  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Mattinglt);  the  Senator 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 


AFGHANISTAN-A  ROAD  OP 
TREACHERY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  April  27 
will  mark  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
so-called  Haur  Revolution.  It  was  5 
years  ago  that  a  bloody  coup  d'etat 
overthrew  the  independent  Afghani- 
stan government  of  President  Daoud. 
A  gang  of  Soviet-backed  Communists 
murdered  the  President  and  started 
that  country  down  the  road  of  Soviet 
occupation. 

To  the  freedom  loving  peoples  of  the 
world,  April  27  is  a  day  of  infamy. 
However,  the  Soviets  are  expending  a 
great  deal  of  money  and  effort  to  cele- 
brate this  anniversary  of  what  they 
term  the  Afghan  Revolution.  Moscow 
intends  to  bring  leaders  from  other 
Soviet  satellite  countries  to  the 
Afghan  capital  to  join  in  this  celebra- 
tion. 

This  is  Moscow's  latest  attempt  to 
bestow  a  semblance  of  legitimacy  on 
the  puppet  regime  which  the  Soviets 
installed  in  Kabul.  But  more  impor- 
tantly, it  is  a  measure  of  Moscows'  fail- 
ure that  Soviet  troops  will  have  to  be 
brought  in  from  the  countryside  in 
order  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
guests  against  attack  by  the  Afghan 
people.  And  it  is  this  reality  alone 
which  demonstrates  to  the  world  that 
the  people  of  Afghanistan  do  not  have 
anything  to  celebrate.  The  anniversa- 
ry of  this  bloody  treachery  is  as  hate- 
ful to  them  as  is  the  presence  of  their 
Soviet  aggressors. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  all  in  the 
United  States  who  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  liberty  to  reflect  on  the  past  5  years 
in  Afghanistan.  We  should  look  at 
that  coimtry  today  and  remind  the 
world  what  5  years  of  Communist 
domination  has  wrought  for  the  inno- 
cent people  of  Afghanistan.  What  we 
see  is  people  of  remarkable  courage 
and  endurance,  courageously  resisting 
oppression.  Nearly  8  percent  of  the 
country  is  controlled  by  the  freedom 
forces  despite  the  presence  of  more 
than  100.000  Soviet  troops.  In  some 
cases,  the  Afghan  freedom  fighters 
have  actually  conducted  raids  across 
the  Soviet  border.  E>espite  heavy 
losses,  the  Afghans  have  continued 
their  struggle.  And  today,  they  are 
better  organized,  better  equipped,  and 
more  effective  in  their  ability  to  inflict 


growing  casualties  on  the  Soviet  occu- 
piers. 

These  developments  are  traced  in 
detail  in  a  recent  State  Department 
report.  The  report  points  out  the  prin- 
cipal challenges  which  face  the  Soviets 
in  Afghanistan.  If  they  are  to  be  suc- 
cessful, the  Soviets  have  to  establish  a 
reliable,  effective  national  govern- 
ment, and  an  Afghan  army  capable 
and  willing  to  carry  out  Soviet  policies. 
However,  the  lessons  of  the  past  years 
are  clear.  These  goals  are  unattain- 
able. They  are  unattainable  because  of 
the  tenacious  desire  of  the  Afghan 
people  to  regain  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. 

The  Afghan  people  have  demon- 
strated to  the  world  that  they  will 
never  succimib  to  Soviet  occupation  of 
their  country.  Let  us  all  make  it  clear 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  never  waver  in  oiu-  support  of  this 
most  noble  of  all  goals— to  be  free 
from  the  domination  of  a  foreign 
power. 

I  would  hope  that  Islamic  countries 
would  speak  out,  and  speak  out  loudly 
on  tomorrow  and  in  the  days  to  come, 
against  the  Soviet  occupation  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  copy  of  the  report  to  which  I 
have  alluded  in  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Atghanistan:  3  Years  or  Occupation 

OVERVIEW 

Early  in  1982,  the  Babrak  Karmal  regime 
and  its  Soviet  sponsors  redoubled  their  as- 
sault on  the  Afghan  resistance  movement 
hoping  to  achieve  a  turning  point  in  the  3- 
year  battle.  In  March,  Babrak  declared  that 
the  time  had  come  to  "take  the  revolution- 
ary struggle  to  the  provinces,  districts,  and 
villages."  At  the  end  of  the  year,  however, 
there  is  little  to  show  for  their  pains.  Mili- 
tary, political,  and  economic  gains  continue 
to  elude  those  who  would  impose  a  dictatori- 
al Communist  regime  on  the  people  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

The  Soviets  increased  their  troop  strength 
to  about  105,000  and  greatly  intensified 
their  military  operations  in  1982  but  gener- 
ally failed  to  discourage  the  resistance - 
forces  (the  mujahidin)  or  to  drive  them 
from  their  strongholds.  Indeed,  mujahidin 
activity  has  increased  dramatically  inside 
Kabul  itself  in  recent  months  in  spite  of  in- 
tense Soviet  military  activity  on  all  sides  of 
the  capital.  Soviet  inability  to  rebuild  the 
Afghan  Army  into  a  loyal  and  effective 
force  against  the  resistance  continues  to  be 
a  prime  cause  of  military  weakness. 

Over  the  past  year,  the  ruling  People's 
Democratic  Party  of  Afghanistan  (PDPA) 
had  hoped  to  cure  itself  of  internecine 
fighting  between  its  Khalq  and  Parcham 
factions  and  become  the  preeminent  guiding 
force  in  Afghanistan.  Instead,  in  the  wake 
of  a  party  conference  in  March  (the  first 
since  the  PDPA  came  to  power  in  April 
1978).  the  political  infighting  became  even 
more  bitter.  Many  influential  Khalqis  are 
under  suspicion  of  either  sympathizing  with 
or  collaborating  with  the  resistance.  Rejec- 
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tion  of  the  party  by  the  populace  remaiiu 
almost  univemL 

At  the  end  of  1981.  the  PDPA's  seventh 
plenum  called  for  a  nationality  and  tribal 
policy  to  appeal  to  local  tribal  and  ethnic  as- 
pirations and  win  support  for  the  regime. 
Despite  occasional  gains,  a  year  later  it  has 
become  clear  that  tribes  that  once  appeared 
susceptible  to  various  regime  blandishments 
are  once  more  participating  in  the  Jihad— 
the  holy  war  against  Babrak  Karmal. 

The  government  had  piimed  its  hopes  on 
a  modified  land  and  water  reform  program 
as  the  catalyst  for  increasing  agricultural 
production  in  1982  and  winning  support 
from  the  peasants.  Enterprises  disabled  by 
the  mujahldln  were  to  be  reactivated.  And 
Prime  Minister  Keshtmand  claimed  63  new 
projects  were  to  go  into  operation  with 
Soviet  aid.  But  the  continuing  strength  of 
the  resistance  movement,  which  dominates 
75'5fe-80%  of  the  country,  has  foUed  the  eco- 
nomic planners. 

At  the  end  of  1982.  the  resistance  move- 
ment in  many  areas  appears  to  be  militarily 
stronger  and  better  organized  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  Coordination  and  co- 
operation between  fighting  groups  inside 
the  country  have  generally  improved,  while 
Afghan  exiles  have  stepped  up  efforts  to 
foster  greater  imlty  in  the  resistance  as  a 
whole. 

Nevertheless,  the  political  weakness  of  the 
resistance  movement  remains.  Disruptive 
fighting  between  some  bands  inside  Afghan- 
istan continues.  ExUe  leaders  based  in  Pe- 
shawar, Palilst&n.  are  split  into  two  competi- 
tive alliances.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  large 
gulf  between  formerly  prominent  leaders 
now  in  exile  and  some  of  the  Peshawar 
based  organizations  on  the  one  hand,  and 
some  of  the  mujahldln  fighting  in  Afghani- 
stan, on  the  other. 

The  n.N.  mission  to  promote  a  political 
solution  to  the  Afghan  crisis  has  made 
progress  on  procedural  issues.  The  UJ4.- 
sponsored  indirect  talks  in  Geneva  in  June 
began  to  deal  with  substance,  but  the  criti- 
cal phase  of  the  negotiations  lies  ahead. 
n.N.  representative  Diego  Cordovez  will 
soon  resume  his  efforts  to  widen  what  he 
perceives  to  be  the  area  of  agreement  be- 
tween the  parties.  The  success  or  failure  of 
the  UJi.  negotiations  ultimately  will  depend 
on  Soviet  agreement  to  withdraw  troops 
from  Afghanistan.  The  United  States  sup- 
ports the  efforts  of  the  U.N.  mission  to  ne- 
gotiate a  political  solution  consistent  with 
the  principles  expressed  in  the  D.N.  resolu- 
tion on  Afghanistan. 

If  the  new  Soviet  leadership  chooses  to 
pursue  the  present  course  of  military  activi- 
ty, which  is  designed  to  wear  down  the 
Afghan  people.  It  wiU  continue  to  confront 
almost  universal  opposition.  The  November 
1982  n.N.  vote  of  114-21  was  another  im- 
pressive demonstration  of  strong  interna- 
tional feeling  on  this  subject. 

The  plight  of  more  than  2.7  million 
Afghan  refugees  in  Pakistan  continues  to 
focus  international  attention  on  the  Afghan 
tragedy.  Moreover,  increasing  media  cover- 
age is  making  the  world  community  more 
knowledgeable  about  Soviet  conduct  in  Af- 
ghanistan. Recent  new  evidence  about  the 
Soviet  use  of  chemical  warfare  in  Afghani- 
stan has  received  worldwide  publicity.  The 
second  session  of  the  Bertrand  Russell  Peo- 
ple's Tribunal  on  Afghanistan  met  in  Paris 
December  16-20  and  heard  testimony  con- 
cerning the  increasing  number  of  atrocities 
committed  by  Soviet  soldiers  against 
Afghan  villagers.  Thus  there  has  been  no 
diminution  of  profound  international  con- 


cern over  the  individual  and  collective  suf- 
fering now  being  endured  by  the  Afghan 
people. 

SOVIET  muTAKT  oimrsivx  nrmrairiKD 

At  the  end  of  1981.  the  Soviets  significant- 
ly stepped  up  their  military  operations  and 
increased  their  troop  streiigth.  Both  devel- 
opments appeared  to  follow  from  the  pro- 
tracted vtsit  to  Afghanistan  in  late  1981  of  a 
high  level  Soviet  military  delegation  led  by 
First  Deputy  Defense  Bflnlster  Marshal  So- 
kolov. 

The  initial  Increment  of  5.000  troops  in 
December  was  followed  by  several  thousand 
more  in  January.  The  total  number  of 
Soviet  troops  in  Afghanistan  is  now  estimat- 
ed at  105,000.  In  addition,  about  30.000  men 
on  the  Soviet  side  of  the  border  serve  in  a 
rear-guard  capacity;  some  of  these  are  peri- 
odically involved  directly  in  operations  in 
the  northern  areas.  The  U.S.S.R.  thus  has  a 
force  of  aljout  135.000  committed  to  the 
Afghan  war. 

Soviet  military  operations  throughout 
1982  have  been  more  massive  and  more 
elaborate  than  in  1981:  they  appear  de- 
signed not  only  to  eradicate  mujahldln 
strongholds  but  also  to  intimidate  civilian 
supporters  of  the  freedom  fighters.  The  pre- 
vious political  strategy  of  wooing  the  popu- 
lation to  support  the  regime's  National  Fa- 
therland Front  had  been  unsuccessful;  by 
the  end  of  last  year  the  mujahldln  were 
clearly  expanding  the  territory  under  their 
influence.  In  1982,  Soviet  firepower  has 
been  used  much  more  indiscriminately  as 
the  Soviet  and  Afghan  Armed  Forces  have 
sought  to  reestablish  the  regime's  authority 
in  key  areas. 

The  big  winter  offensive  against  Qanda- 
har  in  the  south  and  in  Parvan  Province 
north  of  Kabul  revealed  Moscow's  revised 
military  strategy.  These  drives,  which  were 
followed  by  similarly  harsh  operations 
against  many  vUlages  and  towns  throughout 
the  country,  inflicted  heavy  casualties  on  ci- 
vilians and  occasionally  on  the  mujahldln. 
More  often,  however,  the  freedom  fighters 
have  managed  to  withdraw  with  their  force 
relatively  intact  and  to  return  to  the  area  as 
soon  as  the  Soviets  have  left. 

Civilians  populations  near  strategic  tar- 
gets have  suffered  the  most.  For  example, 
the  towns  in  the  Shomali  area  immediately 
north  of  Kabul  have  been  bombed  heavily 
throughout  the  year.  Mujahidin  in  this  area 
are  a  threat  to  Kabul  itself  and  to  the  im- 
portant Bagram  airbase  as  well  as  to  traffic 
moving  along  the  main  supply  route  from 
Kabul  to  the  Soviet  border.  Many  other 
strategically  important  areas  in  both  east- 
em  and  western  Afghanistan  have  been  sub- 
jected to  repeated  aerial  attack,  but  none 
has  been  hit  with  the  same  frequency  and 
intensity  as  those  near  the  capital. 

Moscow  probably  will  try  to  refrain  from 
large-scale  counterattacks  on  the  mujahidin 
inside  Kabul.  Although  they  have  on  occa- 
sion bombarded  resistance-controlled  quar- 
ters of  two  other  cities,  Qandahar  and 
Herat,  the  presence  of  a  large  community  of 
foreign  observers  may  inhibit  them  in 
Kabul.  But  the  State  Information  Service 
(KHAD— the  secret  police),  which  is  run  by 
the  Soviet  KGB,  appears  to  have  increased 
its  activities  in  Kabul  in  recent  months  in 
response  to  mujahidin  activity  in  the  city. 
Recent  emigrants  have  described  a  growing 
police  state  atmosphere  in  the  capital. 

The  Soviets  also  appear  to  be  concentrat- 
ing their  military  efforts  in  areas  which  are 
economically  important  and  which  are  es- 
sentially under  mujahidin  control.  These  in- 
clude fertile  agricultural  regions  and  the 


sites  of  industrial  enterprises  that  have 
been  disabled  by  the  guerrillas  In  districts 
surrounding  the  major  cities— Kabul,  Qan- 
dahar, Herat,  Jalalabad,  and  Mazar-e- 
Sharif. 

Other  Soviet  military  activity  during  the 
past  year  m>parently  has  been  intended  to 
discourage  movement  across  the  Pakistani 
and  Iranian  borders;  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  succeeded.  Soviet  forces  also  have  been 
engaged  in  equally  unfruitful  efforts  to  sup- 
press the  resistance  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces along  the  Soviet  border. 

PAHJSHKR  AMD  PAGHMAN  ORSATIOM8 

The  most  important  Soviet  military  objec- 
tive in  1982  was  to  reestablish  the  regime's 
authority  in  the  Panjsher  Valley.  60  miles 
north  of  Kabul,  and  to  destroy  Ahmad  Shah 
Mahsud's  mujahidin  organization  in  this 
area.  Another  important  priority  was  to 
drive  the  mujahidin  out  of  Paghman,  a 
mountain  retreat  only  12  miles  from  the 
capital.  Both  the  Panjsher  Valley  and  Pagh- 
man have  become  strategically  important 
mujahidin  strongholds  as  well  as  symbols  of 
mujahidin  success. 

During  the  summer,  the  Soviets  launched 
two  nukjor  attacks  on  the  Panjsher.  The 
campaigns  have  been  referred  to  as 
Panjsher  V  and  Panjsher  VI,  highlighting 
the  growing  number  of  Soviet  efforts  to 
take  the  valley. 

Panjsher  V,  which  began  in  mid-May  and 
lasted  about  6  weeks,  stands  out  as  the  big- 
gest Soviet  military  operation  of  the  war  to 
date.  Although  an  unusually  large  combined 
force— about  12.000-15.000  men— established 
base  camps  about  one-fourth  of  the  way  up 
the  75-mile  valley,  the  offensive  failed  to  in- 
flict noticeable  damage  on  the  5,000-man 
mujahidin  force  under  Mahsud's  command. 
The  operation,  however,  was  very  costly  for 
the  Soviet  and  Afghan  troops  in  terms  of 
casualties  and  lost  materiel.  Mahsud's  men 
were  particularly  effective  against  helibome 
troops,  who  had  landed  on  numerous  hill- 
tops. 

Claims  by  the  regime  in  late  June  that  the 
Panjsher  had  been  "liberated"  were  prema- 
ture. By  late  Augxist.  mujahidin  pressure  on 
the  newly  established  garrisons  forced  the 
Soviets  to  mount  another  major  offensive 
into  the  valley.  This  time  they  conducted 
extensive  operations  against  villages  in  the 
Panjsher  River's  many  lateral  valleys.  Once 
again  the  invaders  suffered  heavy  casual- 
ties, lost  large  quantities  of  materiel,  failed 
to  establish  a  presence  beyond  the  already 
garrisoned  town  of  Rokha,  and  did  not  sig- 
nificantly hurt  the  mujahidin.  Following 
the  retreat  of  this  second  invading  force  in 
mid  September,  the  mujahidin  resumed 
their  harassment  of  the  remaining  garri- 
sons. Defections  from  the  Afghan  forces 
climbed  again,  as  they  had  earlier  in  the 
summer.  As  of  late  fall.  Soviet  planes  con- 
tinued to  bomb  the  valley,  and  a  new  Soviet 
oi>eration  oefore  the  end  of  the  year  was 
likely. 

The  Soviets  seem  determined  to  eliminate 
the  Panjsher  as  a  symbol  of  the  resistance; 
thus  they  may  try  to  keep  a  garrison  in  the 
lower  valley  throughout  the  winter.  This 
would  be  a  difficult  operation;  the  post  at 
Rokha  already  is  partially  dependent  on  re- 
supply  by  air.  The  mujahidin  in  the 
Panjsher  downed  several  helicopters  during 
the  summer  operations;  garrisons  isolated 
by  winter  snows  are  even  more  vulnerable. 
On  the  other  hand;  the  mujahidin  them- 
selves are  more  vulnerable  during  the 
winter  because  they  caimot  retreat  to  their 
mountain  hideouts. 


During  the  Panjsher  operations  this  year, 
the  Soviets  tried  to  cut  off  the  valley  by 
blocking  entrance  points,  but  these  efforts 
failed.  There  were  numerous  reports,  for  in- 
Btanoe.  that  during  the  protracted  offensive 
In  May  and  June,  Mahsud  received  assist- 
ance from  other  resistance  commanders. 

Soviet  offensives  in  the  Panjsher  have  in- 
flicted great  suffering  on  the  civilian  popu- 
lation as  Moscow  has  sought  to  erode  popu- 
lar support  for  the  mujahidin.  Many  homes, 
and  indeed  entire  villages,  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  constant  bombardments.  In 
October,  for  the  first  time.  Panjsher  refu- 
gees began  to  arrive  in  northern  Pakistan. 

Severe  food  shortages  in  the  Panjsher  can 
be  expected  this  winter.  The  fighting  in 
early  summer  destroyed  most  of  the  wheat 
crop  by  depriving  it  of  irrigation  during  a 
critical  period.  Some  crops,  however,  have 
been  liarvested  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
valley,  and  some  food  can  be  purchased 
from  neighboring  districts.  Blahsud  has 
issued  an  appeal  for  international  assistance 
to  avert  a  major  disaster. 

The  situation  in  Paghman,  only  12  miles 
from  Kabul,  is  similar.  The  Paghman  dis- 
trict is  a  less  tightly  knit  economic  and 
social  unit  and  has  no  charismatic  leader, 
but  the  several  mujahidin  groups  active  in 
the  area  cooperate  with  each  other.  The 
ability  of  the  mujahidin  to  control  the  town 
of  Paghman  most  of  the  time  has  made  it 
an  important  symlx>l  of  the  resistance.  Fur- 
thermore, mujahidin  who  congregate  in  the 
Paghman  hills  have  operated  effectively  in 
Kabul  itseU. 

After  several  efforts  during  the  spring  to 
open  the  road  to  Paghman,  the  Soviets 
mounted  an  extensive  two-pronged  oper- 
ation against  the  area.  The  mujahidin  were 
forced  to  retreat  to  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains. In  late  July.  Babrak  announced  that 
this  mountain  recreation  spot  was  once 
more  open  to  the  public. 

But  the  regime's  claims  to  have  pacified 
Paghman  were  hollow.  The  mujahidin  were 
soon  ovemuining  army  outposts,  and  heavy 
bombardments  of  the  Paghman  area,  in- 
cluding the  town's  central  bazaar  in  the 
summer,  failed  to  halt  resistance  activity. 
Soviet  and  regime  forces  attacked  Paghman 
again  in  October  and  November,  but  the 
army  garrison  there  remains  in  jeopardy. 

SOVtXT  CASUALTIZS  AMD  MORALX 

Because  of  the  shift  to  larger  scale  oper- 
ations in  1982,  Soviet  casualties  began  to 
rise.  To  keep  casualties  low,  the  Soviets 
made  heavy  use  of  air  bombardments  and 
forced  Afghan  military  units  to  spearhead 
the  ground  attacks. 

The  new  spate  of  casualties  may  be  caus- 
ing morale  problems  for  the  Soviets.  In  No- 
vember. Krasnaya  Zvezda  carried  an  unusu- 
al, only  slightly  veiled,  reference  to  Soviet 
casualties,  indicating  a  need  to  acknowledge 
the  sacrifices  made  by  Soviet  troops  in  Af- 
ghanistan. In  an  interview  with  a  Krasnaya 
Zvezda  correspondent,  a  member  of  Af- 
ghanistan's Politburo  claimed  that  Soviet 
soldiers  had  now  won  the  trust  of  the 
Afghan  people,  but  ne  added  that  it  had 
been  won  "at  a  great  price."  He  went  on  to 
thank  "the  Soviet  servicemen  for  their  cour- 
age, selflessness  and  genuine  international- 
ism." This  admission  went  beyond  the 
candid  statement  in  Krasnaya  Zvezda  last 
February  that  life  for  the  Soviet  troops  in 
Afghanistan  "is  hard  .  .  .  sometimes  very, 
very  hard."  The  November  statement  may 
have  been  spurred  by  the  large  death  toll  of 
Soviet  soldiers  from  asphyxiation  following 
an  accident  in  the  Salang  tunnel  on  Novem- 
ber 3. 


Accounts  of  indiscipline,  drug  usage,  and 
black  marketeering  including  the  sale  of 
weapons  and  ammunition— are  numerous. 
Throughout  the  Soviet  occupation,  there 
have  been  periodic  reports  of  defections  to 
the  mujahldln  by  Soviet  minority  troops, 
particularly  the  Tadzhlks  who  have  impor- 
tant cultural  and  ethnic  links  with  Afghan 
Tadzhlks.  These  defections  seem  to  have  in- 
creased during  1982. 

Soviet  commanders  in  Afghanistan  are 
under  heavy  pressure  from  Moscow  to 
produce  results  against  an  enemy  that  fre- 
quently outfights  and  outwits  them  and 
that  enjoys  the  support  of  the  vast  majority 
of  Afghans.  Thus  when  the  Soviets  fail  to 
track  down  the  mujahldln.  they  turn  on  ci- 
vilians in  frustration  and  rage.  The  Swedish 
Journalist  Borje  Almquist  has  described  in 
detail  crimes  perpetrated  by  Soviet  soldiers 
against  Afghan  citizens  in  Lowgar  Province, 
which  he  visited  during  the  summer.  The 
Bertrand  Russel  Tribunal  has  publicized 
similar  evidence  of  Soviet  brutality. 

CHKiaCAL  WARTABK 

The  Soviets  have  continued  to  employ 
lethal  chemical  weapons  against  the  muja- 
hidin in  1982.  These  weapons  have  been 
used  selectively— generally  against  guerrillas 
in  relatively  inaccessible  locations.  For  ex- 
ample, chemical  agents  have  been  used 
against  mujahidin  positions  in  caves  and 
mujahidin  hiding  in  underground  water- 
ways. Analysis  of  two  Soviet  gas  masks  re- 
cently acquired  from  Afghanistan  confirms 
earlier  suspicions  thai  the  Soviets  are  using 
the  deadly  trichothecene  mycotoxins 
("yellow  rain")  in  Afghanistan.  In  Novem- 
ber, the  Department  of  State  issued  an  up- 
dated report  on  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  enployed  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Afghanistan,  Laos,  and  Kampuchea  (Buixe- 
TiM  of  December  1982).  This  document  de- 
tails the  new  evidence  compiled  on  this  sub- 
ject during  1982. 

SOVIET  POW'S 

In  the  spring  of  1982,  after  lengthy  nego- 
tiations, Moscow  agreed  to  let  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  (ICRC) 
take  charge  of  Soviet  prisoners  of  war  cap- 
tured by  the  mujahidin.  The  first  three  pris- 
oners to  change  hands  under  this  arrange- 
ment arrived  in  Switzerland  in  June.  Four 
more  have  followed,  the  latest  transfer 
having  taken  place  in  November.  As  part  of 
the  agreement,  an  ICRC  team  was  allowed 
to  go  to  Kabul  in  late  August  to  visit  prison- 
ers and  "carry  out  humanitarian  assist- 
ance." on  their  behalf.  The  team,  however, 
was  unexpectedly  obliged  to  leave  Kabul  in 
October,  and  the  scope  of  the  ICRC's  role 
inside  Afghanistan  is  still  being  negotiated. 

Moscow  was  slow  to  conclude  this  arrange- 
ment, presumably  because  it  involved  recog- 
nizing the  mujahidin  as  a  negotiating  entity 
and  also  because  it  was  a  formal  admission 
that  Soviet  soldiers  were  actually  fighting  in 
Afghanistan.  The  present  agreement  was 
reached  after  the  mujahidin  revealed  that 
they  had  executed  a  prominent  Soviet  advi- 
sor, E.  M.  Okrimyuk.  The  freedom  fighters 
held  Okrimyuk  prisoner  for  several  months, 
hoping  to  exchange  him  for  mujahidin  pris- 
oners held  by  the  Kabul  regime. 

THE  APGHAM  ARMY 

A  major  obstacle  to  Soviet  military  suc- 
cess against  the  mujahidin  is  Moscow's  con- 
tinuing inability  to  rebuild  the  Afghan 
Army.  Not  only  is  there  a  persistent  short- 
age of  recruits,  but  the  loyalty  of  the  officer 
corps  remains  in  serious  doubt. 

Within  the  officer  corps,  Parchami  loyal- 
tists  are  in  a  minority.  They  are  out  num- 


bered by  disillusioned  and  alienated  non- 
party careerists  and  by  Khalqis  who  bear  a 
grudge  against  the  dominant  Parchamis. 
The  elections  preceedlng  the  national  party 
conference  in  March  confirmed  the  numeri- 
cal edge  which  the  Khalqis  hold  over  the 
Parchamis  among  the  officers. 

Moscow  hopes  that  increasing  numbers  of 
officers  who  have  been  trained  recently  in 
the  Soviet  Union  will  help  create  a  more 
loyal  force.  The  Soviets  also  may  expect 
that  the  sons  of  party  members  now  being 
rushed  through  officer  training  courses  in 
Kabul  will  be  more  reliable.  But  the  long 
list  of  Afghan  officers  who  have  defected  in- 
cludes many  who  received  training  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Moscow  also  counted  on  General  Abdul 
Qader,  who  was  acting  Minister  of  Defense 
during  most  of  1982  and  officially  appointed 
as  minister  in  September,  to  narrow  the  di- 
vision in  the  military  establishment  between 
Khalqis  and  Parchamis.  Qader  has  ties  with 
both  factions  and  has  been  described  as 
more  of  a  "nationalist"  than  a  party  man. 
Yet  his  appointment  in  place  of  General 
Rafi,  who  was  an  ardent  Parchami.  has  not 
generated  much  support  from  nonparty  and 
Khalql  officers. 

On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  signs 
that  officers  in  the  Afghan  Army  continue 
to  collaborate  with  the  mujahidin.  Large 
numbers  of  Khalqi  officers  were  arrested  in 
Jalalabad  in  March  and  in  Ghazni  Province 
in  April,  suggesting  extensive  plotting 
against  the  regime.  Following  the  Panjsher 
campaign  in  early  summer,  reports  circulat- 
ed that  several  high-ranking  officers  had 
lieen  arrested  for  collaborating  with 
Mahsud.  And  in  late  September,  General 
Wodud,  commander  of  the  Central  Corps, 
was  found  shot  to  death  in  his  office.  He 
may  have  been  killed  either  by  the  Parcha- 
mis or  by  enraged  Soviets  on  suspicion  of 
collusion  with  the  mujahidin.  Through  out 
the  year,  Afghan  commanders  have  had 
their  assignments  shifted  frequently— as  if 
their  Soviet  overseers  were  trying  to  fore- 
stall the  development  of  sympathetic  ties 
between  commanders  and  local  mujahidin. 

In  a  speech  to  the  armed  forces  guidance 
and  administration  leadership  cadre  on 
August  12.  Babrak  Karmal  was  highly  criti- 
cal of  the  army's  performance.  He  singled 
out  irresponsibility  with  weapons  (perhaps 
prompted  by  the  large  loss  of  materiel  to 
the  mujahidin  in  the  Panjsher),  the  Ineffec- 
tiveness of  some  combat  units,  the  failure  of 
officers  to  lead  and  inspire  their  men.  and 
the  lack  of  cooperation  between  the  army 
and  other  security  organizations.  Babrak  as- 
cribed these  problems  to  inadequate  politi- 
cal Indoctrination  in  the  army  and,  by  imph- 
cation,  to  party  factionalism.  He  stated  that 
"unity  .  .  .  and  the  solidarity  of  party  ranks 
in  the  army  was  of  vital  and  national  impor- 
tance." 

The  shortage  of  Afghan  troops  may  be 
even  more  significant  for  Kabul  than  the 
shortage  of  reliable  officers.  The  regime  has 
been  unable  to  build  an  army  of  more  than 
30,000—40,000  men;  it  loses  about  10.000 
men  annually  through  desertions  and  5,000  ■ 
through  casualities.  The  year  1982  began 
with  an  urgent  need  to  replace  some  20.000 
men  who  were  released  from  service  in  De- 
cember 1981  after  completion  of  their  ex- 
tended tours.  E^tei)sive  sweep  operations 
were  held  throughout  the  country  to  obtain 
replacements.  Those  caught  in  the  dragnet 
included  many  i>ersons  with  valid  claims  to 
exemption.  Similar  sweeps  were  conducted 
in  the  spring  and  early  summer  but  with 
little  success. 
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In  Imte  July,  the  regime  again  revised  the 
draft  law.  The  tour  of  duty  for  regular  re- 
cruits was  extended  by  6  months  to  S  years. 
Reservists  who  has  been  Inducted  following 
the  September  IMl  mobilisation  had  their 
present  tours  extended  from  1  to  2  years, 
and  another  large  class  of  reservists  became 
ellebible  for  active  duty  when  the  age  cell- 
ing was  raised  from  35  to  39. 

The  reaction  in  the  armed  forces  was 
predicable:  a  perceptible  Increase  in  deser- 
tions. Indeed,  the  draft  law  changes  ap- 
peared to  have  the  immediate  effect  of  caus- 
ing a  net  loss  of  army  personnel  despite  the 
sweep  operations.  To  counter  this  hemor- 
rhaging, the  regime  announced  higher  pay 
for  soldiers  and  noncommissioned  officers 
during  their  third  year  of  duty. 

In  October,  in  a  further  indication  of  the 
troop  shortage,  the  regime  decided  to  vio- 
late traditional  custom  by  drafting  men 
from  the  Shinwari.  Mohamand,  and  Jaji 
tribes  who  inhabit  areas  adjacent  to  Pald- 
stan.  The  decision  also  may  have  reflected 
the  regime's  awareness  that  these  tribes 
were  not  preventing  crossborder  traffic  in 
their  area— the  quid  pro  quo  for  the  draft 
exemption.  But  when  the  tribesmen  staged 
a  large  demonstration  in  Kabul  in  early  No- 
vember in  protest  to  the  draft,  the  govern- 
ment reversed  its  decision. 

Rumors  of  a  government  plan  to  create  a 
civil  defense  corps  of  boys  (ages  16-18)  and 
older  men  (ages  4(M5)  to  perform  guard 
duty  have  greatly  alarmed  the  populace. 
Younger  boys  (ages  10-15)  are  to  receive 
military  training  at  school  to  prepare  them 
for  such  responsibilities.  As  much  of  the 
police  force  is  tied  down  with  guard  duty, 
the  civil  defense  plan  would  free  police  for 
combat.  Many  of  the  16-18-year-olds  al- 
ready have  been  conscripted  even  though 
they  are  under  the  legal  draft  age  of  19.  The 
plan  allegally  is  to  go  into  effect  in  March 
1983. 

COMSOUDATIOR  OP  ALL  SEC17BITT 
ORGANIZATIOIIS 

Morale  and  disciplinary  problems  have  af- 
flicted Other  security  organs— the  Defense 
of  the  Revolution  (DOR)  militia,  the  police, 
and  the  secret  police.  The  DOR  militia  Is 
supposed  to  l>e  a  force  of  selected  party  loy- 
alists, but  its  members  are  often  young,  op- 
portunistic, and  easUy  demoralized;  they 
have  a  poor  record  of  performance,  under 
stress.  There  is  also  much  bickering  among 
the  different  services,  including  fighting  be- 
tween the  police  and  hte  KHAD  In  Kabul. 

The  Soviets  and  the  regime  recognize  the 
advantage  of  imposing  more  centralized  con- 
trol on  the  security  apparatus.  The  "action 
program."  adopted  at  the  party  conference 
in  March,  called  for  establishing  a  "unified 
single  defense  system  of  .  .  .  armed  forces, 
frontier  forces,  security  organs,  groups  of 
defenders  of  revolution  and  volunteer 
groups  of  tribes."  It  also  called  for  "tight 
party  control  over  the  .  .  .  activities  of  tliis 
system  as  a  whole." 

The  plan  to  consolidate  all  security  forces 
under  centralized  party  direction  has  nm 
into  political  and  bureaucratic  resistance.  In 
speeches  to  KHAD  personnel  in  May,  to 
army  cadres  In  August,  and  to  the  police  in 
Octol>er.  Babrak  Karmal  criticized  all  the 
services  for  their  lack  of  cooperation.  His 
complaints,  however,  are  unlikely  to  have 
much  effect.  For  example  the  top  Khalqi 
leader.  Oulabaoi.  who  as  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior controls  the  police,  probably  sees  the 
consolidation  as  a  Parcham  move  to  under- 
mine his  position;  indeed,  there  are  signs 
that  Otilabcoi  Is  continuing  to  try  to  build 


the  police  into  a  parallel  "army"  under  his 
control. 

raOBLKIU  III  THX  PAKTT 

The  first  national  conference  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Democratic  Party  of  Afghanistan 
(PDPA)  took  place  in  mid-March  1982.  In 
addition,  three  Central  Committee  plenums 
were  held— the  eighth  In  March  to  prepare 
for  the  national  conference,  the  ninth  in 
July,  and  the  tenth  in  December.  The  first 
three  meetings  revealed  that  the  fundamen- 
tal conflicts  between  the  Khalq  and  Par- 
cham factions  of  the  party  are  as  serious  as 
ever. 

The  conference  sponsors  prol>ably  hoped 
that  the  conference  would  establish  the 
dominance  of  the  Parcham  wing  and  thus 
would  further  legitimize  Babrak's  leader- 
ship. The  two  main  Items  on  the  agenda- 
changes  in  the  party  constitution  and  an 
action  program  to  give  the  party  a  sense  of 
direction— both  seem  to  have  been  designed 
to  reduce  Khalq  Influence. 

The  Khalq  leadership,  however,  turned 
the  two-stage  process  of  electing  delegates 
to  the  conference  into  a  contest  punctuated 
by  fistfights  and  shootouts,  Instead  of  ac- 
cepting elections  rigged  in  favor  of  Parcham 
candidates.  The  results  confirmed  that  in 
spite  of  repeated  purges  of  lower  and 
middle-level  Khalqis.  the  latter  still  out- 
number their  rivals— at  least  among  full- 
fledged  members  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  election  process. 

The  effect  of  the  preconference  elections 
was  to  exacerbate  Khalq-Paivham  feuding. 
Babrak's  speech  to  the  conference  referred 
repeatedly  to  the  "factionalism"  problem, 
highlighting  his  concern  about  what  he  re- 
ferred to  as  "this  old  disease."  Babrak 
stated  that  "when  unity  is  weakened,  the 
party  faces  wealuiess  and  defeat,  even  its  ex- 
istence faces  danger."  He  denounced  anar- 
chism, lack  of  discipline,  alien  Ideology,  hos- 
tility toward  new  party  members,  and  the 
related  sins  of  nepotism,  localism,  tribalism, 
and  ethnicity  in  forming  party  cadres. 

During  much  of  1981  and  particularly  in 
early  1982,  in  the  weeks  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  conference,  the  Parcham  leader- 
ship engaged  in  an  Intensive  drive  to  recruit 
new  members.  The  purpose  was  twofold:  to 
legitimize  the  party's  claim  to  governing  Af- 
ghanistan by  giving  it  a  larger  membership 
and  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  the  Khal- 
qis. 

By  the  time  of  the  conference,  a  combina- 
tion of  coercion  and  enticements  had  netted 
the  party  enough  new  recruits  to  enable  It 
for  the  first  time  to  announce  a  membership 
figure:  62,000.  At  the  ninth  plenum  in  July, 
Babrak  claimed  that  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  70,000.  Many  observers  estimate 
the  membership  at  about  35,000  to  40,000. 

About  half  of  the  members  are  'n  the 
armed  forces.  In  August,  Babrak  said  that 
there  were  20,000  members  in  the  army  and 
that  "the  army  party  organization  forms 
the  greatest  part  of  the  PDPA."  This  figure 
would  include  members  in  the  officer  corps, 
which  Is  predominantly  Khalqi,  and  new 
members  among  conscripts— a  captive  group 
that  has  provided  the  Parchamls  with  a 
large  portion  of  their  new  recruits.  Many  of 
these  persons  defect  from  the  party  at  the 
same  time  they  defect  from  the  army.  (Even 
if  the  party's  figure  of  about  62,000  mem- 
l}ers  is  correct,  they  would  constitute  only 
4%  of  Afghanistan's  population,  estimated 
at  about  15  million  before  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion.) 

In  what  appears  to  be  a  thinly  veiled 
effort  to  Isolate  the  Khalqis  in  the  expand- 
ed   party,    the    Parcham    leadership    an- 


nounced at  the  conference  a  change  of  rules 
to  authorise  a  more  rapid  influx  into  the 
party  of  workers  and  peasants  by  shorten- 
ing the  probationary  period.  Rules  also  have 
been  changed  to  relax  sponsorship  require- 
ments. 

Relaxing  the  rules  is  likely  to  cause  prob- 
lems for  the  party  leadership.  Babrak  and 
others  have  Indicated  that  new  members 
have  not  carried  out  their  party  duties  satis- 
factorily. At  the  conference  in  March,  one 
leader  noted  that  nearly  half  the  party  was 
composed  of  young  people  (18  is  the  age  of 
eligibility),  and  he  complained  of  their  lack 
of  "political  maturity." 

The  other  main  item  on  the  conference 
agenda  was  to  adopt  a  comprehensive 
"action  plan"  to  galvanize  members  to  pro- 
mote party  objectives.  Babrak  Karmal's 
speech  implied  that  the  right  to  be  carried 
on  the  membership  rolls  would  depend  on  a 
member's  active  participation  in  the  defense 
of  the  revolution— in  combat  and  in  the 
high  priority  area  of  revitalizing  the  econo- 
my. 

The  Parchamls  may  have  viewed  the  more 
strict  criteria  for  membership  as  a  way  to 
purge  the  Khalqis.  But  Soviet  advisers,  who 
probably  drafted  the  d(Kument,  evidently 
saw  It  as  a  means  of  coercing  the  Khalqis  to 
cooperate.  Moscow  has  always  been  con- 
cerned about  antagonizing  the  Khalqis  be- 
cause of  their  strength  in  the  military:  for 
that  reason,  a  major  purge  is  unlikely. 

The  ninth  central  committee  plenum  of 
the  iMuty  was  convened  in  July  without  ad- 
vance notice.  At  the  time  of  the  meeting, 
nunors  of  coup  plots  and  of  connivance  l)e- 
tween  the  Khalqis  and  the  resistance  were 
rife.  Though  the  plenum  ostensibly  dealt 
with  the  need  for  party  workers  to  get  out 
among  the  people  to  sell  the  revolution,  the 
gathering  apparently  focused  on  security 
problems  and  the  continuing  struggle  t>e- 
tween  the  Khalqis  and  the  Parchamls.  The 
crisis  probably  was  ignited  by  the  unsatis- 
factory outcome  of  the  fifth  Panjsher  cam- 
paign and  perhaps  of  other  military  of- 
fenses. High-level  personnel  changes  were 
anticipated.  Including  the  removal  of  Khalq 
leader  Gulabzol  from  his  position  as  Minis- 
ter of  Interior,  but  the  most  significant  dis- 
missal was  that  of  General  Qui  Aqa,  the 
Parcham  political  commissar  in  the  Minis- 
try of  Defense  who  was  held  responsible  for 
dispatching  hundreds  of  volunteer  party 
workers  to  their  deaths  In  the  Panjsher.  Ap- 
parently a  large  proportion  of  the  "volun- 
teers" were  Khalqis  anxious  to  remain  in 
the  good  graces  of  the  Soviets  by  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  war  effort. 

Divisions  within  Babrak's  own  Parcham 
faction  remain.  Relations  between  Babrak 
and  Prime  Minister  Sultan  All  Keshtmand 
are  cool.  Keshtmand  Is  ambitious  and  would 
like  to  step  into  Babrak's  shoes  as  Moscow's 
favorite.  As  a  former  Minister  of  Planning 
who  retains  special  responsibilities  for  the 
economy.  Keshtmand  is  pushing  hard  for 
improvements  in  economic  conditions  to  im- 
press his  Soviet  mentors. 

The  ninth  party  plenum's  directive  to 
party  members  to  work  among  the  "masses" 
is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  efforts  to  broaden 
the  party's  base.  During  1981,  the  regime 
pursued  this  goal  through  the  creation  in 
June  of  an  umbrella  organization— the  Na- 
tional Fatherland  Front  (NFP).  Subsequent 
publicity  has  created  the  impression  of  a 
steadily  growing  organization  that  is  open- 
ing up  new  provincial  and  district  councils 
throughout  the  country.  The  anniversary  of 
the  front's  founding  was  marked  by  a 
second  plenimi  in  Kabul  in  June  1982.  The 


regime  Invokes  the  NFF  when  it  wants  to 
imply  natloiuU  support  for  such  issues  as  a 
recent  NFF  sponsored  peace  campaign.  But 
the  front  is  generally  considered  a  facade;  it 
has  failed  to  achieve  its  purpose  of  mobiliz- 
ing popular  support  for  the  regime. 

PROBLSMB  n  THX  ECONOlfT 

Both  Kabul  and  Moscow  publicly  claim 
that  Afghanistan  has  made  considerable 
economic  and  social  progress  in  spite  of  "in- 
terference" by  the  forces  of  "imperialism." 
In  their  own  speeches,  however,  Afghan  of- 
ficials have  expressed  great  concern  over 
the  continuing  economic  deterioration.  For 
example  Babrak  emphasized  to  the  PDPA 
conference  in  March  and  again  to  the  party 
plenum  in  July  that  "the  economic  front 
bears  no  less  importance  than  the  battle- 
front."  Babrak  continually  stresses  that  the 
breakdown  of  the  Afghan  economy  is  a  po- 
litical problem  that  party  members  should 
solve.  The  regime  Is  hoping  to  use  Improved 
economic  conditions  to  generate  popular 
support  for  the  government,  but  the  econo- 
my cannot  be  revived  while  so  much  of  the 
countryside  is  under  mujahidin  control. 

Afghanistan's  economy  rests  primarily  on 
agricutlure.  Over  four-fifths  of  the  popula- 
tion lives  in  rural  areas.  Reasonably  good 
weather  over  the  last  few  years  has  left  the 
farmers  in  some  areas  not  much  worse  off 
than  they  were  before  the  Soviet  invasion. 
Agricultural  production,  however,  has  fallen 
sharply.  About  3  million  Afghans  (one-fifth 
of  the  population)  have  fled  the  country, 
most  coming  from  rural  areas  and  taking 
about  3  million  animals  with  them.  In  areas 
of  heavy  fighting,  including  many  of  Af- 
ghanistan's most  fertile  valleys,  crops  have 
l)een  destroyed  or  lost  through  lack  of  irri- 
gation and  cultivation.  In  the  areas  con- 
trolled by  the  mujahidin,  what  is  produced 
is  not  shipped  to  urban  markets,  although 
this  year  military  forces  have  appropriated 
harvested  crops  for  the  regime.  As  a  result 
of  the  decline  in  agricultural  production  and 
problems  of  distribution,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  had  to  supply  food  and  other  commod- 
ities to  meet  the  basic  needs  of  the  cities, 
notably  Kabul. 

Kabul's  food  problem  this  year  has  been 
greatly  exacerbated  by  a  large  influx  of  ref- 
ugees fleeing  from  nearby  towns  and  vil- 
lages that  have  been  heavily  bombarded  by 
the  Soviets.  The  population  of  Kabul  has 
more  than  doubled  since  before  the  war  to 
about  1.8  million.  Although  the  authorities 
have  tried  to  Introduce  price  controls, 
recent  emigrants  report  ttiat  basic  commod- 
ities are  in  very  short  supply  and  that  prices 
have  skyrocketed. 

In  his  campaign  to  win  the  support  of  the 
peasants,  Babrak  has  outlined  a  program  of 
land  reform.  The  main  irmovation  in  this 
plan— as  compared  to  the  program  applied 
by  the  Taraki  regime  in  1979  that  stimulat- 
ed the  early  growth  of  the  resistance  move- 
ment—is to  accompany  redistribution  of 
land  with  the  water  rights  needed  to  irri- 
gate it.  In  conjunction  with  this  program, 
Afghan  and  Soviet  planners  are  seeking  to 
restore  damaged  irrigation  systems  in  11 
provinces. 

The  mujahidin  have  resisted  these  efforts. 
Preliminary  phases  of  a  pilot  project  in  Deh 
Sabz  district  (adjacent  to  Kabul)  have  pro- 
voked strong  opposition.  There  is  little  like- 
lihood, therefore,  that  this  project  will  be 
carried  out,  despite  predictions  of  Babrak 
and  his  prime  minister  that  agricultural 
production  would  rise  as  much  as  3.1%  for 
the  Afghan  calendar  year  (March  1982- 
March  1983). 


The  situation  is  no  better  In  Afghanistan's 
small  industrial  sector.  Emigration  has  seri- 
ously reduced  the  work  force  (both  skilled 
and  ncmskllled),  the  transportation  network 
is  in  disarray,  and  the  mujahidin  liave  shut 
down  many  factories  and  virtually  all  devel- 
opment projects.  At  the  party  conference  in 
March,  Babrak  listed  government  enter- 
prises that  have  been  disabled  by  the  resist- 
ance, including  "the  cement  factory  in 
Herat;  the  textile  mills  in  Herat  and  Qanda- 
har,  sugar  factories  and  irrigation  establish- 
ments." He  stressed  the  importance  of  put- 
ting these  plants  back  In  operation,  but 
there  Is  no  indication  as  of  late  fall  that  this 
has  happened. 

At  the  same  conference.  Prime  Minister 
Keshtmand  outlined  an  ambitious  program 
of  economic  growth.  He  predicted  a  general 
increase  in  production  of  6.3  percent  with 
industiral  growth  of  10.3  percent,  during  the 
period  from  March  1982  to  March  1983. 
These  projections  were  predicated  on  63 
new  projects  to  be  carried  out  mostly  with 
Soviet  aid.  The  plan  was  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  more  aggressive  military 
strategy  for  1982  would  neutralize  the  muja- 
hidin and  reestablish  the  regime's  authority 
in  the  provinces. 

It  was  clear  by  late  August  that  the  mili- 
tary strategy  was  not  working  and  that  eco- 
nomic objectives  were  not  being  achieved. 
Keshtmand  admitted  to  the  CouncU  of  Min- 
isters that  performance  during  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  (March  21  June  21)  was 
unsatisfactory.  He  indicated  particular  con- 
cern about  shortcomings  in  the  develop- 
ment of  fuel  resource  electricity  and  miner- 
als and  raw  materials.  In  particular,  he  men- 
tioned the  Importance  of  Increasing  coal 
production  as  well  as  expanding  oil  and  gas 
works,  of  getting  started  on  the  Aynak 
cooper  mine  project  in  Lowgar  Province, 
and  of  assuring  adequate  electricty  for 
Kabul.  Babrak's  mid-year  report  to  the 
Council  of  Ministers  on  October  3  indicated 
similar  concern  over  these  particular  areas 
of  the  economy. 

The  stress  on  Improving  key  sectors  of  the 
economy  has  been  accompanied  by  high- 
level  personnel  shifts.  Last  spring,  Prime 
Minister  Keshtmand  relinquished  the  plan- 
ning portfolio  to  Dr.  Khalil  Ahmad  Abawl,  a 
professional  planner.  Keshtmand,  however, 
retains  special  responsibilities  in  the  eco- 
nomic sphere.  The  Ministry  of  Power  and 
Irrigation  was  split  In  May  Into  two  entities, 
presumably  a  reflection  of  the  importance 
attached  to  these  areas.  The  former  Deputy 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Land  Reform, 
Abdul  Chafer  Lakanwal  was  elevated  to  the 
post  of  minister. 

Afghanistan's  natural  gas  industry  Is  the 
only  sector  of  the  economy  that  functions 
more  or  less  normally.  Almost  all  of  the  gas 
produced  from  fields  located  near  the  Soviet 
border  and  developed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  in  the 
early  1960's  is  exported  to  the  U.S.S.R.  The 
nominal  price  increases  negotiated  since  the 
occupation  are  all  that  keeps  Afghanistan's 
economic  statistics  from  being  worse  than 
they  are.  Part  of  the  earnings  from  sales  of 
natural  gas  is  applied  to  repayments  on  the 
outstanding  debt  to  the  Soviet  Union;  the 
remainder  is  registered  as  credits  In  the 
barter  accounting  system  for  trade  between 
the  two  countries.  In  this  way,  Afghanistan 
derives  no  hard  currency  benefit  from  its 
major  export. 

The  Afghan  economy  continues  to  be  tied 
tightly  to  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  An 
agreement  signed  in  April  1981  called  for 
trebling  trade  between  the  two  countries 
during  1981-1985,  as  compared  to  the  previ- 


ous 5  years.  Afghanistan's  development 
plans  are  worked  out  by  Soviet  advisers;  the 
emphasis  on  the  development  of  fuel  and 
mineral  resources  appears  to  have  been  dic- 
tated by  Soviet  requirements. 

In  mid-November,  Babrak,  speaking  to  a 
World  Peace  Council  conference  In  Kabul 
on  socioeconomic  development,  reviewed  de- 
velopment achievements  in  Afghanistan. 
Most  of  the  projects  he  listed  are  far  behind 
schedule  or  at  a  standstill.  The  two  that 
have  been  completed  are  conspicuous  for 
their  Importance  to  Moscow:  a  new  bridge 
linking  the  two  countries  over  the  Amu 
Darya  River  that  was  rushed  to  completion 
in  May,  a  year  ahead  of  schedule:  and  a  sat- 
ellite communication  and  television  receiv- 
ing system,  inaugurated  in  late  February. 
This  system  gives  Moscow  an  important 
communications  link  and  the  opportunity  to 
project  its  political  propaganda  into  Af- 
ghanistan. 

MATIOKAUTT  AJfD  TUBAL  POUCY 

Both  Kabul  and  Moscow  attach  particular 
importance  to  the  regime's  nationality  and 
tribal  policy.  This  policy.  Implemented  by 
Minister  of  Nationalities  and  Tribal  Affairs 
Sulaiman  Laeq,  tries  to  exploit  ethnic  and 
trilMU  self-interest  to  win  support  from  Af- 
ghanistan's diverse  peoples.  The  seventh 
party  plenum  in  December  1981  Issued  a 
special  message  to  the  tribes,  and  during  the 
past  year  the  regime  has  continued  to  try  to 
exploit  tribal  sensibilities. 

An  Important  element  in  the  regime's 
strategy  is  the  effort  to  win  over  the  tribes 
through  cash,  weapons,  and  privileges. 
These  tactics  appeared  to  be  having  some 
success  at  various  times  in  1982.  Certain 
tribes  seemed  to  lose  their  enthusiasm  for 
the  resistance  and  were  said  to  have  agreed 
to  arrangements  by  which  they  would  l>e  ex- 
empted from  the  draft  in  return  for  guard- 
ing the  border. 

In  most  cases,  however,  tribal  acceptance 
of  regime  blandishments  has  proved  to  be 
temporary  and  tactical.  Tribes  in  Paktia 
Province  near  the  Pakistani  lx>rder  rebelled 
twice  during  the  year  to  turn  back  Soviet 
and  Afghan  forces  that  were  trying  to  close 
off  access  to  Pakistan.  Likewise,  tribes  in 
Konar  Province,  adjoining  Pakistan,  re- 
sumed armed  resistance  after  aUegedly 
having  been  neutralized  by  the  regime. 
More  recently,  the  regime  provoked  demon- 
strations when  it  tried  to  draft  men  who  be- 
longed to  the  border  tribes  in  Paktia  and 
Nangarbar  Provinces. 

THX  RKSISTAmX  If  OVEMXHT 

Resistance  forces  in  Afghanistan  demon- 
strated in  1982  that  they  could  absorb  hard 
blows  by  the  Soviets  and  Intensify  their  own 
operations.  Most  resistance  organizations 
have  survived  tills  year's  tough  battles  de- 
spite losses.  For  example,  a  respected  com 
mander  was  killed  in  the  Paghman  area 
the  spring.  More  recently,  a  young  leader 
from  the  southern  outskirts  of  Kabul  was 
killed  while  leading  an  attack  on  a  military 
garrison  inside  Kabul.  In  Lowgar  Province. 
Soviet  forces  inflicted  a  heavy  blow  during 
the  summer  on  resistance  forces  already 
weakened  by  friction  among  the  mujahidin. 
In  spite  of  some  setbacks,  observers  have 
concluded  that  the  resistance  is  stronger  at 
the  end  of  the  year  than  it  was  at  the  begin- 
ning. 

Early  1982  was  a  difficult  period  that  re- 
vealed the  vulnerability  of  the  resistance 
during  winter  months  when  the  mujahidin 
have  less  mobility.  Access  to  mountain  trails 
for  escape  routes  and  to  mountain  redoubts 
for  sanctuary  is  cut  off  by  heavy  winter 
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anows.  The  mujahidin.  for  instance,  suf- 
fered serious  setbacks  in  Qandahar  in  the 
south  in  January  and  in  Parvan  Province, 
north  of  Kabul,  where  Soviet  and  regime 
forces  trapped  many  freedom  fighters  and 
their  supporters  in  an  encircling  operation 
In  February.  Nevertheless,  the  guerrillas 
continued  harassing  operations  throughout 
the  country  during  the  winter.  In  January, 
a  mujahidin  gunner  in  Paktia  Province 
downed  a  Soviet  helicopter  in  which  Lt. 
Oen.  Shkidchenko  was  a  passenger.  ShUd- 
chenko's  death  was  reported  in  the  Soviet 
press  without  reference  to  the  circum- 
stances. 

Resistance  activities  picked  up  tn  the 
spring.  Mujahidin  renewed  their  harass- 
ment of  the  highways.  They  regularly  at- 
tacked convoys  on  aU  major  routes  to  pro- 
cure weapons,  ammunition,  food,  and  other 
supplies.  The  freedom  fighters  also  have 
kept  up  their  attacks  on  other  targets  such 
as  government  and  party  offices  and  instal- 
lations in  urban  and  district  centers,  includ- 
ing police  posts  and  military  garrisons. 

The  mujahidin  have  shown  improved  ca- 
pabilities this  year  against  Soviet  combat 
aircraft.  inclucUng  Mi-34  helicopter  gun- 
ships,  and  alrbases,  and  against  targets 
inside  Kabul.  The  Soviet  military  headquar- 
ters, the  Soviet  Embassy,  and  the  Kabul  air- 
port have  all  been  hit  by  heavy  mujahidin 
fire.  Recently  the  guerrillas  have  exploded 
bombs  in  party  offices  and  hangouts  of  the 
secret  police  in  the  center  of  Kabul. 

Resistance  operations  in  the  Panjsher 
Valley.  Paghman.  and  Kabul  have  received 
the  most  publicity,  but  freedom  fighters 
also  continue  to  engage  Soviet  and  Afghan 
forces  throughout  the  country.  In  Quanda- 
har  and  Herat,  for  example,  the  resistance 
continues  to  be  effective  in  spite  of  repeated 
Soviet  military  campaigns.  Indeed,  mujahi- 
din are  once  again  operating  inside  Quand- 
har  city  from  which  the  Soviets  had  forced 
them  out  last  January. 

The  mujahidin  are  active  in  the  northern 
provinces  adjoining  the  U.S.S.R.,  despite 
the  deployment  of  additional  Soviet  forces 
in  this  area.  Indeed,  mujahidin  periodically 
cross  into  the  Soviet  Union  on  raiding  par- 
ties and  also  receive  assistance  (and  some- 
times recruits)  from  their  ethnic  cousins 
across  the  river.  When  Babrak  went  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  mid-May  for  the  opening  of 
the  new  bridge  linking  Termez.  on  the 
Soviet  side,  with  Hairatan.  there  was  no 
large  public  ceremony  on  the  Afghan  side; 
sectirity  conditions  precluded  such  festivi- 
Ues. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  parallel  govern- 
ment run  by  the  resistance  varies  from 
region  to  region.  In  the  Panjsher  Valley, 
Ahmad  Shah  Mahsud  has  mobilized  virtual- 
ly the  entire  population  of  100,000  for  the 
resistance  struggle.  In  some  ethnically  ho- 
mogenerous  areas— notably  the  Hazarajat 
and  Nuristan— automonmous  governments 
have  been  formed,  although  these  govern- 
ments have  been  weakened  by  internal  dis- 
sension. 

The  resistance  remains  a  collection  of  nu- 
merous separate  movements.  But  coopera- 
tion between  various  elements  has  increased 
considerably  in  1M2.  In  the  areas  around 
major  towns  and  cities,  operations  frequent- 
ly are  combined  ventures  involving  several 
groups.  Furthermore,  such  groups  now  co- 
operate in  operatimal  planning;  and  in  the 
procuranent  and  sharing  of  weapons. 

In  Peshawar,  the  six  major  exile  organiza- 
tions have  formed  two  alliances.  In  the 
field,  cooperation  cuts  across  alliance  lines. 
In  some  places,  local  leaders  have  aban- 


doned their  Peshawar  affiUattons  and  have 
united  under  a  local  commander. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  improved  unity, 
clashes  occur  periodically  between  rival 
bands.  These  battles  occasionally  have 
caused  fairly  heavy  casualties  and  have  led 
to  disillusionment  among  the  population  of 
the  localities  where  they  occur.  Friction 
among  mujahidin  groups,  for  example,  has 
seriously  weakened  the  resistance  effort  in 
liOwgar  Province.  The  fighting  stems  from 
competition  between  groups  to  establish 
their  authority  over  a  given  area,  but  there 
are  increasing  signs  that  the  battles  some- 
times have  t>een  provoked  by  Soviet  or 
regime  agents. 

In  this  situation,  progress  toward  consoli- 
dating the  resistance  movement  has  been 
uneven.  But  the  Judgment  of  observers  who 
have  visited  mujahidin  groups  in  Afghani- 
stan during  the  past  year  is  that  many  are 
becoming  better  organized  and  are  cooperat- 
ing more  effectively  with  one  another. 

Prominent  Afghans  in  exile  have  stepped 
up  their  search  for  ways  to  overcome  politi- 
cal divisions  in  the  resistance  movement  and 
to  bridge  the  gulf  Ijetween  themselves  and 
the  mujahidin.  Former  Prime  Minister 
Toussuf  has  been  active  in  this  effort  as  has 
Abdul  Rahman  Pazhwak,  a  former  Afghan 
diplomat  who  once  served  as  President  of 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  Pazhwak  ar- 
rived in  New  E>elhi  from  Kabul  in  late 
March  and  announced  his  intention  to  try 
to  promote  a  govemment-in-exUe.  Before 
such  a  government  can  be  established,  how- 
ever, serious  conflicts  within  the  resistance 
must  be  resolved  and  difficult  questions  of 
leadership — including  whether  former  King 
Zaher  will  have  a  role— must  be  answered. 

THX  AFGHAN  BKITIGEES 

In  the  period  since  the  April  1978  Marxist 
coup  in  Kabul  triggered  the  flow  of  refugees 
from  Afghanistan  to  Pakistan,  more  than 
2.7  million  people  have  registered  with  the 
Pakistani  authorities.  This  figure  emerges 
from  the  reenumeration  of  the  refugee  pop- 
ulation conducted  by  the  Paskltan  Govern- 
ment in  1982. 

Refugees  continue  to  enter  Pakistan  at  a 
steady  pace.  The  numbers  have  declined, 
prol}ably  reflecting  the  fact  that  many  vil- 
lagers close  to  Pakistan  became  refugees  in 
the  early  stages  of  the  war,  whUe  resistance 
leaders  farther  away  from  the  border  have 
urged  the  local  population  to  stay  in  their 
villages.  Also,  victims  of  the  war  in  the  inte- 
rior have  moved  to  Kabul  and  other  cities. 
In  October,  however,  authorities  in  F>aldstan 
noted  a  rise  in  refugees  arriving  in  Paldstan, 
including  people  coming  for  the  first  time 
from  the  Panjsher  Valley. 

The  international  refugee  relief  program, 
sponsored  by  the  U.N.  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees  (UNHCR)  and  implemented  by 
the  Government  of  Pakistan,  has  been  re- 
marlcably  successful.  Islamic  commimality 
and  crossborder  kinship  in  the  tribal  areas 
of  Pakistan  where  most  of  the  refugees  are 
located  have  contributed  to  the  welcome 
that  Pakistan  has  extended  to  its  Afghan 
guests. 

In  fiscal  year  1982,  the  United  States  con- 
tributed over  $105  million  in  support  of 
Afghan  refugees  in  Pakistan.  This  figtire  in- 
cludes about  $70  million  worth  of  food  aid 
given  through  the  World  Food  Program 
(WFP),  a  U.N.  agency,  and  about  $27  million 
donated  through  the  UNHCR.  The  U.S.  do- 
nation constitutes  pne-third  of  the  total 
UNHCR  budget  and  about  60%  of  the  inter- 
national food  contribution.  The  balance  of 
the  U.S.  contribution  goes  to  several  volim- 
tary  agencies. 


In  spite  of  the  large  international  contri- 
bution, the  Oovemment  of  Pakistan  bears 
the  brunt  of  the  relief  effort.  It  pays  a  cash 
allowance  to  refugees  and  pays  the  costs  of 
administering  the  relief  program  and  pro- 
viding transport  for  relief  supplies.  Further- 
more, Pakistan  has  suffered  environmental 
damage  owing  to  the  refugees'  need  for  fire- 
wood and  for  grazing  for  the  3  million  ani- 
mals. 

E)espite  some  incidents,  relations  between 
the  refugees  and  the  local  Pakistani  popula- 
tion have  been  generally  smooth.  Neverthe- 
less, the  larger  the  refugee  population  be- 
comes and  the  longer  it  remains,  the  greater 
the  likelihood  of  friction.  Although  this 
prospect  puts  pressure  on  Paldstan  to  nego- 
tiate a  political  solution.  President  Zla  has 
indicated  that  Pakistan  would  accommodate 
many  more  refugees  if  necessary. 

The  refugee  population  in  Iran  is  estimat- 
ed at  between  500.000  and  I  million.  Over 
4,000  refugees  of  Turkic  origin  were  reset- 
tled from  Pakistan  to  Turkey  in  1982,  in- 
cluding a  tri)>e  of  Kirghiz  nomads  from  the 
Wakhan  corridor.  About  4,000  Afghan  refu- 
gees were  admitted  to  the  United  States 
during  fiscal  year  1982. 

Loire-TKitii  sovm  prospbcts 

The  moat  urgent  Soviet  priority  in  Af- 
ghanistan during  1982  has  lieen  the  pursuit 
of  its  military  objectives:  eliminating  the 
mujahidin  forces  and  keeping  the  Afghan 
people  from  supporting  the  resistance.  But 
Moscow  also  pursues  a  long-range  policy  of 
stimulating  a  more  favorable  political  cli- 
mate for  itself  and  its  proteges.  A  key  ele- 
ment of  this  policy  is  the  development  of 
loyal  cadres  of  young  people  through  Sovi- 
etization  of  the  Afghan  educational  system 
and  extensive  educational  and  training  pro- 
grams for  Afghans  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Estimates  of  the  number  of  Afghans  cur- 
rently studying  in  the  U.S.S.R.  vary  from 
6,000  to  10,000.  This  program,  however,  does 
not  always  achieve  its  purposes.  Afghan  stu- 
dents have  encountered  hostility  from 
Soviet  citizens  angered  by  the  loss  of  Soviet 
lives  in  Afghanistan.  Some  students  have 
clashed  with  Soviet  police. 

Last  summer,  as  in  the  two  preceeding 
years,  a  large  number  of  Afghan  children 
(1,200  in  1982)  went  to  summer  camp  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Parents  have  complained 
about  political  indoctrination  courses  at 
these  camps  and  also  about  Soviet  and 
regime  efforts  to  use  children  as  informers. 

Moscow  is  creating  an  infrastructure  of 
Soviet-style  institutions  in  Afghanistan  on 
which  it  counts  to  mold  the  people  in  the 
Soviet  image.  The  Soviets  hope  that  key  or- 
ganizations, such  as  the  National  Father- 
land Front,  gradually  will  take  root. 

The  regime's  nationality  and  triljal  policy 
also  is  part  of  Moscow's  iong-term  strategy. 
And  Babrak's  major  effort  to  coopt  religious 
leaders  undoubtedly  reflects  Soviet  direc- 
tion. 

The  Afghan  people  have  seen  through 
these  strategies  and  have  largely  resisted 
Soviet  efforts  to  win  their  support  through 
gifts  of  food  and  consimier  goods.  Over  the 
longer  term,  however,  growing  hardship  and 
suffering  in  Afghanistan  could  make  the 
population  more  susceptible  to  Soviet  bland- 
ishments, pressure,  and  propaganda. 

Moscow  continues  to  pursue  its  long-term 
objective  of  wearing  down  international  re- 
sistance to  the  Babrak  regime.  A  central  ele- 
ment in  this  effort  is  to  build  up  Babrak's 
international  image  and  to  strengthen  ties 
between  his  regime  and  other  receptive  gov- 
ernments, primarily  countries  of  Eastern 
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Europe.  In  late  BCay  1982,  Babrak  visited 
East  Berlin  and  signed  a  Treaty  of  Friend- 
ship and  cooperation  with  the  German 
Democratic  Republic.  In  early  October,  he 
went  to  Hungary  and  signed  a  similar 
treaty.  These  visits  followed  trips  to  Bulgar- 
ia (December  1981),  Czechoslovakia  (June 
1981),  and  Moscow  (October  1980).  The  So- 
viets clearly  hope  that  by  keeping  Babrak 
on  the  world  stage,  they  can  eventually  per- 
suade the  international  community  to 
accept  him  as  a  legitimate  head  of  govern- 
ment. 

Regime  officials,  with  Soviet  assistance 
have  made  great  efforts  to  develop  relations 
with  the  nonaligned  world.  Foreit^  Minister 
Dost  has  been  actively  seeking  friends  in 
the  Middle  East  and  south  asia  but  without 
signal  success.  In  India,  whose  criticism  of 
the  Soviet  invasion  has  been  restrained,  his 
approaches  have  produced  mixed  results. 
India  agreed  to  revive  a  joint  India-Afghan 
commission  on  economic  technical,  and 
commercial  relations,  and  in  May  signed  a 
protocol  envisaging  a  modest  program  of 
trade  and  technical  assistance.  Subsequent- 
ly Mrs.  Gandhi  became  more  outspoken 
about  the  need  for  a  withdrawal  of  Soviet 
troops  from  Afghanistan  and  made  a  state- 
ment to  this  effect  at  her  press  conference 
in  Moscow  in  September. 

The  international  community,  how  ever, 
through  a  fourth  overwhelming  vote  in  the 
United  Nations  (114-21),  has  demonstrated 
once  again  that  it  rejects  the  Babrak  gov- 
ernment's claim  to  legitimacy.  The  U.N.  res- 
olution calls  for  the  immediate  withdrawal 
of  foreign  troops  from  Afghanistan  and  a 
peaceful  solution  based  on  the  principles  of 
sovereignty,  nonalignment,  and  self-deter- 
mination, as  well  as  for  the  creation  of  con- 
ditions in  Afghanistan  that  would  enable 
the  refugees  to  return  with  safety  and 
honor.  The  resolution  also  requests  the  Sec- 
retary General  to  continue  his  efforts  to 
promote  a  political  solution  in  accordance 
with  the  resolution  and  to  explore  the  t>ossi- 
bility  of  securing  appropriate  guarantees  of 
noninterference  in  neighboring  states.  The 
size  of  the  vote  in  favor  of  this  resolution  is 
impressive  evidence  of  continuing  interna- 
tional concern. 

Indeed,  the  spotlight  on  Afghanistan 
grows  brighter  each  year.  The  number  of 
Journalists  and  photographers  who  have 
traveled  inside  Afghanistan  with  the  muja- 
hidin has  increased,  as  has  coverage  in  the 
international  press  and  on  television.  Such 
events  as  the  Florence  Colloquium  on  Af- 
ghanistan sold  international  ot>servances  of 
Afghanistan  Day,  both  in  March  1982,  and 
the  Bertrand  Russell  Tribunal  meeting  in 
Paris  in  December  1982  all  serve  to  empha- 
size the  importance  of  the  issue.  Neverthe- 
less, the  international  publicity  is  periodic, 
while  the  suffering  of  the  Afghan  people  is 
constant.  The  discrepancy  between  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  tragedy  and  the  international 
attention  it  receives  works  very  much  to 
Moscow's  advantage. 

PROSPBCTS  FOR  A  POUTICAL  SOLUTIOll 

Indirect  talks  on  Afghanistan  in  Geneva 
in  June  1982  drew  international  attention  to 
the  U.N.  effort  to  seek  a  negotiated  solu- 
tion. The  U.N.  mission  was  originally  man- 
dated in  November  1980  by  the  General  As- 
sembly and  was  launched  in  1981  under  the 
aegis  of  Secretary  General  Waldheim  and 
his  "personal  representative"  for  Afghani- 
stan. Perez  de  Cuellar. 

In  early  August  1981,  during  his  second 
trip  to  South  Asia  to  deal  with  this  problem, 
Perez  de  Cuellar  won  two  concessions  from 
the  Soviets  and  the  Babrak  regime:  The 


United  Nations  would  play  an  active  role  in 
negotiations  concerning  Afghanistan:  and 
Kabul  would  engage  in  negotiations  with 
Pakistan  and  Iran  together,  rather  than  in- 
sisting on  dealing  bilaterally  with  each  one. 
The  latter  point  is  important  to  Pakistan 
because,  by  pursuing  a  political  solution  in 
tandem  with  Iran,  Paldstan  will  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  resolution  of  the  Islamic 
Conference  in  May  1980. 

Kabul's  concessions,  which  were  procedur- 
al only,  were  emlxKlied  in  the  Afghan  pro- 
posals of  August  1981;  these,  in  other  re- 
spects, were  a  repetition  of  its  original  pro- 
posals of  May  14,  1980.  The  May  14  propos- 
als in  essence  stated  that  Babrak's  regime 
must  l>e  recognized  as  a  legitimate  govern- 
ment and  than  the  Soviet  troops  will  leave 
Afghanistan  when  what  Kabul  calls  "out- 
side interference"  (the  resistance)  stops. 
The  May  14  proposals  also  call  for  interna- 
tional guarantees  for  such  a  settlement. 

The  U.N.  mission  was  temporarily  inter- 
rupted when  Waldheim  was  replaced  by 
Perez  de  Cuellar  In  late  1981  In  February 
1982,  Perez  de  Cuellar,  following  a  formula 
devised  by  Waldheim,  appointed  Diego  Cor- 
dovez,  UJ*.  Undersecretary  for  Special  Po- 
litical Affairs,  as  his  "personal  representa- 
tive" for  Afghanistan. 

By  mid-April  1982.  Cordovez  was  shuttling 
between  Kabul  and  Islamabad,  visiting  each 
twice,  prior  to  a  stop  in  Tehran.  Shortly 
after  his  return  to  New  York,  the  United 
Nations  announced  on  April  21  that  both 
the  Pakistanis  and  the  Babrak  regime  had 
agreed  to  hold  indirect  talks  in  Geneva  in 
June.  Iran  would  not  participate  directly, 
but  agreed  to  be  kept  informed  and  thus  to 
be  associated  with  the  talks.  The  announce- 
ment also  stated  that  the  involved  parties 
had  agreed  to  discuss  the  following  is- 
suances: "the  withdrawal  of  foreign  troops, 
non-interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
states,  international  guarantees  of  non-in- 
terference and  the  voltuitary  return  of  the 
refugees  to  their  homes." 

The  Geneva  talks  lasted  from  June  15  to 
June  24.  The  Iranians  made  it  clear  that 
they  were  not  participating  t)ecause  the 
"real  representatives  of  Afghanistan."  i.e.. 
the  mujahidin.  were  not  represented. 
Spokesmen  for  the  Afghan  resistance  move- 
ment protested  the  talks  for  the  same 
reason.  The  Soviets  did  not  participate  but 
sent  high  level  experts  in  Afghan  affairs  to 
Geneva. 

Following  the  conclusion  of  the  Geneva 
discussions,  the  United  Nations.  P>akistan, 
and  Afghanistan  all  issued  positive  state- 
ments and  indicated  that  there  was  a  meas- 
ure of  flexibility  in  the  negotiating  positions 
of  lx>th  sides.  At  a  press  conference  on  June 
25,  Diego  Cordovez  referred  to  "certain  im- 
portant political  concessions." 

He  disclosed  that  he  had  kept  a  written 
record  of  the  "understandings"  that  he  be- 
lieved had  been  reached  and  that  he  would 
be  worldng  from  these  "texts"  in  subse- 
quent discussions  with  the  involved  parties. 
Cordovez  emphasized  that  the  talks  had 
moved  beyond  procedural  questions  to  spe- 
cific discussions  on  the  basic  substantive 
matters  and  stated  that  "we  concluded  a 
kind  of  package  of  understanding." 

Although  he  did  not  discuss  specifics,  he 
said  in  response  to  questions  that  a  t>egin- 
ning  had  been  made  to  work  out  arrange- 
ments to  hold  discussions  with  Afghan  refu- 
gees concerning  the  terms  for  their  return 
and  that  the  question  of  self-determination 
had  been  "touched  on."  These  could  l)e  im- 
portant developments  because  they  relate 
ultimately  to  the  difficult  problem  of  consti- 


tuting a   government  acceptable   to  both 
Moscow  and  the  mujahidin. 

The  central  issue  of  the  negotiations,  how- 
ever, is  whether  the  U£J5.R.  is  seriously  in- 
terested at  this  stage  in  negotiating  a  with- 
drawal of  its  troops  from  Afghanistan.  The 
"flexibility"  reportedly  demonstrated  by  the 
Kabul/Moscow  side  at  Geneva  has  yet  to  be 
put  to  the  test.  But  it  should  become  appar- 
ent rather  soon  whether  Moscow's  support 
of  the  UJt.  process  is  genuine  or  tactical. 
Cordovez  will  resume  his  negotiating  mis- 
sion in  January  1983  with  another  trip  to 
South  Asia,  and  he  will  attempt  to  pin  down 
the  specific  details  of  the  comprehensive 
settlement  be  envisages. 

The  United  States  seeks  the  total  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  troops  from  Afghanistan  ' 
through  a  negotiated  settlement  which  will 
also  provide  for  other  essential  require- 
ments spelled  out  in  four  U.N.  resolutions 
on  Afghanistan:  the  self-determination  of 
the  Afghan  people,  the  independent  and 
nonaligned  status  of  Afghanistan,  and  the 
return  of  the  refugees  with  safety  and 
honor.  The  United  States  supports  UJf.  ef- 
forts to  achieve  these  goals. 

ArCHAHISTAN 

(By  Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger) 

Three  years  after  the  Soviet  invasion,  the 
struggle  for  freedom  in  Afghanstian  contin- 
ues. The  military  situation  can  best  be  de- 
scribed as  a  stalemate.  The  augmentation  of 
Soviet  forces  to  105,000  and  a  greatly  inten- 
sified Soviet  offensive  during  the  past 
spring  and  summer  have  produced  only  very 
limited  gains,  if  any.  After  3  years  of  in- 
creasingly harsh  and  destructive  occupa- 
tion—and even  with  the  use  of  chemical 
warfare— the  Soviet  Union  has  not  been 
able  to  accomplish  what  it  set  out  to  do- 
strengthen  the  Marxist/Communist  govern- 
ment in  Kabul  and  eliminate  the  resistance.  ■ 

This  is  due  to  the  incredible  spirit,  cour- 
age, and  tenacity  of  the  Afghan  people; 
they  deserve  the  admiration  and  support  of 
free  people  everywhere.  I  don't  luiow  of  an- 
other example  in  the  world  today  where  a 
small  and  iU-equipped  people  has  stood  up 
to  the  might  of  a  tremendous  military 
power  with  such  effectiveness. 

As  you  know,  this  Administration  views 
the  Soviet  invasion  and  continuing  occupa- 
tion of  Afghanistan  in  a  broad  strategic  con- 
text. It  is  an  example  of  Soviet  willingness 
to  use  its  growing  military  might  beyond  its 
borders  and  in  ways  that  threaten  American 
interests,  the  interests  of  the  West  in  an. 
area  of  great  strategic  importance,  the  in- 
terests of  the  Islamic  world,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  subcontinent. 

For  these  reasons  we  believe  it  is  absolute- 
ly essential  that  Soviet  aggression  in  Af- 
ghanistan be  checked.  The  world  must  not 
forget  Afghanistan.  In  the  U.N.  General  As- 
sembly, under  Pakistan's  leadership,  an- 
other resolution  on  the  Afghanistan  situa- 
tion was  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majori-  . 
ty  at  the  end  of  November.  In  other  meet- 
ings, such  as  the  Islamic  Conference,  resolu- 
tions calling  for  Soviet  withdrawal  remain 
agenda  items  of  the  greatest  importance.  In 
Moscow,  Afghanistan  was  a  major  item  of 
discussion  with  the  new  Soviet  leadership 
following  President  Brezhnev's  funeral.  In 
Washington,  a  few  days  ago.  President 
Reagan  and  President  Zia  of-Pakistan  had  a 
searching  discussion  on  Afghanistan.  I 
might  add  that  U.S.  and  Paldstan  policies 
remain  close  and  compatible.  In  brief,  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  remains  an 
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iasue  of  primary  world  tanporUnce.  Just  as  it 
should  be. 

The  poaition  of  the  U.S.  Government  in 
regard  to  Afghanistan  is  clear.  We  seek  the 
total  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops  from  Af- 
ghanistan in  the  context  of  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement, which  will  also  provide  for  the  self- 
determination  of  the  Afghan  people,  the  in- 
dependent and  nonaligned  status  of  Afghan- 
istan, and  the  return  of  the  refugees  with 
safety  and  honor.  These  elements  of  a  set- 
tlement have  been  spelled  out  in  four  U.N. 
General  Assembly  resolutions. 

In  order  to  achieve  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment, we,  like  Paldstan,  feel  every  reasona- 
ble avenue  must  be  explored.  Thus  we  sup- 
port the  efforts  of  the  U.N.  Secretary  Gen- 
eral's personal  representative,  Diego  Cordo- 
vea,  as  he  prepares  to  continue  his  indirect 
talks  in  the  region  in  January.  We  under- 
stand Mr.  Cordovez  will  carry  with  him  a 
draft  or  outline  of  a  possible  framework  for 
a  settlement.  We  have  not  seen  it,  and, 
therefore,  I  cannot  comment  on  what  he 
will  be  suggesting  as  the  basis  for  discussion. 
We  have  said  we  will  support  the  U.N.  proc- 
ess as  long  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  resolutions  on  Afghani- 
stan and  does  not  tend  to  legitimize  the 
Babrak  Karmal  regime. 

Since  the  leadership  change  in  Moscow, 
there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  press  specula- 
tion and  comment  on  the  possibility  of 
Soviet  flexibility  toward  a  negotiated  solu- 
tion in  Afghanistan.  Thus  far  we  have  had 
no  meaningful  indications  of  Soviet  inten- 
tions. We  would  welcome  signs  of  Soviet 
willingness  to  work  seriously  for  a  negotiat- 
ed settlement  that  wiU  return  Afghanistan 
to  the  Afghans.* 


HAROLD  S.  GENEEN 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  chapters  in  the  histo- 
ry of  private  enterprise  in  the  United 
States  will  come  to  an  end  in  May  of 
this  year  when  Harold  S.  Geneen  re- 
tires from  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Cotp.  The  announcement  of  Mr.  Gen- 
een's  upcoming  retirement— along 
with  that  of  longtime  fellow  board 
member  and  colleague  J.  Patricia 
Lannan— was  made  by  ITT  on  March 
8. 

Mr.  Geneen's  decision  not  to  seek  re- 
election to  ITT's  board  will  end  a  24- 
year  relationship  with  the  company. 
For  the  first  18  of  those  years,  Harold 
Sydney  Geneen  not  only  ran  ITT,  but 
he  fashioned  it  into  the  vast  interna- 
tional conglomerate  that  it  is  today. 
The  new  era  of  management  that  he 
represented  and  the  company's  spec- 
tacular growth— from  $765  million  in 
sales  in  1959  to  $22  billion  today- 
made  both  the  man  and  the  company 
legends  in  American  business. 

So  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment 
today,  Mr.  President,  to  pay  tribute  to 
Mr.  Geneen  as  he  ends  his  association 
with  ITT.  He  Joined  the  company  in 
1959  as  president,  chief  executive,  and 
board  member.  5  years  later  he  was 
named  chairman  of  the  board.  He 
turned  over  the  presidency  in  1973, 
the  post  of  chief  executive  in  1978. 
and  the  chairmanship  on  January  1. 


1980.  when  he  became  chairman  emer- 
itus. 

But  behind  this  recital  of  dates  and 
titles.  Mr.  President,  lies  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  the  American  folk 
hero  who  bootstraps  his  way  from  ob- 
sciulty  to  the  heights  of  success. 

Bom  in  the  Einglish  Channel  town  of 
Bournemouth.  England,  in  1910. 
Harold  Geneen  was  brought  to  the 
United  States  as  an  infant  and  became 
a  citizen  in  1918. 

At  age  16  he  took  a  daytime  Job  as  a 
page  boy  at  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, spending  his  nights  working 
toward  a  degree  in  accounting  and  fi- 
nance which  he  received  8  years  later 
at  New  York  University.  He  also 
worked  at  the  New  York  World  Tele- 
gram as  an  office  boy  and  later  as  an 
advertising  salesman. 

Degree  in  hand,  he  joined  May- 
flower Investment  Trust  and  later 
became  a  senior  accountant  at  Ly- 
brand.  Ross  Bros.  Sc  Montgomery.  In 
1942  he  was  named  chief  accountant 
for  an  American  Can  Co.  subsidiary  in 
Forest  Park.  111.  In  1946,  he  became 
controller  of  the  Bell  &  Howell  Co.  in 
Chicago,  and  in  1950  was  named  con- 
troller of  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel 
Corp.  in  Pittsburgh. 

But  it  was  not  until  1956  that  Mr. 
Geneen's  true  management  prowess 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  larger  in- 
vesting community.  As  executive  vice 
president  and  director  of  Raytheon 
Manufacturing  Co.  in  Waltham,  Mass.. 
he  established  a  new  structure  that 
enabled  the  company  to  boost  earn- 
ings fourfold  during  his  3-year  tenure. 

When,  at  the  age  of  49,  Mr.  Geneen 
joined  ITT  in  1959  as  chief  executive 
and  president,  the  company  was  vastly 
different  than  it  is  today.  Then  it  was 
little  more  than  a  holding  company 
with  interests  mostly  in  telecommuni- 
cations subsidiaries  in  Europe  and 
telephone  utilities  in  Latin  America. 
And  its  earings  were  lagging. 

"Management  must  manage,"  he  de- 
clared in  his  first  address  as  ITT  chief 
executive  on  March  14,  1960,  to  the 
New  York  Society  of  Security  Ana- 
lysts. 

The  f  uU  meaning  of  that  theme  was 
spelled  out  clearly  in  the  annual 
report  to  stockholders  issued  that 
same  month.  In  it,  liSr.  Geneen 
stressed  the  need  to  establish  an  en- 
tirely new  organization  to  manage  the 
company  more  effectively. 

He  established  a  European  head- 
quarters in  Brussels  and  regional  of- 
fices elsewhere,  and  created  a  central 
core  management  to  provide  the  au- 
tonomous units  with  top  staff-level 
guidance  and  planning.  In  contrast  to 
the  looser  organizations  of  many  mul- 
tiproduct  companies,  ITT's  structure 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  tightly 
run  communications  and  control 
mechanisms  ever  developed. 

One  of  Mr.  Geneen's  major  contribu- 
tions during  his  time  at  ITT  was  the 


tremendous  growth  In  Jobs  that  the 
company  experienced  under  his  lead- 
ership. When  he  took  over  as  presi- 
dent in  1959.  the  company  employed 
23,000  persons  in  the  United  States 
and  another  113.000  abroad.  But  now, 
Mr.  President,  ITT  employs  some 
120.000  persons  in  the  United  States, 
and  another  200.000  overseas.  We 
often  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  busi- 
ness expansion  means  the  opportunity 
for  a  better  life  for  workers  and  their 
families.  These  kind  of  human  bene- 
fits produced  by  ITT— under  Mr.  Gen- 
een's leadership— are  the  real  success 
story  behind  that  company's  growth. 

I  would  also  like  to  draw  attention. 
Mr.  President,  to  Harold  Geneen's 
many  contributions  in  the  area  of 
social  responsibility. 

He  was  an  early  voice  in  the  fight 
for  civil  rights,  and  in  1962  led  an  In- 
dustry drive  to  establish  a  free  school 
system  for  1.700  black  children  in 
Prince  Edward  County.  Va..  which  had 
closed  its  public  schools  to  protest  de- 
segregation. 

Mr.  Geneen  also  worked  to  alleviate 
unemployment  and  expand  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  programs.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  the  National  Al- 
liance of  Businessmen's  Region  II, 
which  from  1969  to  1973  led  the  coun- 
try in  training  and  providing  jobs  for 
144.000  disadvantaged  youngsters. 
This  was  four  times  the  national  aver- 
age for  those  years.  ITT  itself  hired 
3.000  Vietnam  veterans  in  1  year 
alone,  and  2.300  youths  in  5  years  for 
its  summer  youth  program.  

Under  Mr.  Geneen's  leadership.  ITT 
would  write  new  chapters  in  business 
history  on  the  acquisition  and  success- 
ful management  of  a  diversity  of  busi- 
nesses—Continental Baking  with  its 
familiar  "Wonder"  bread  and  Hostess 
cakes;  Sheraton  hotels  and  inns  world- 
wide; various  financial  services  and  in- 
surance companies,  led  by  Hartford 
Fire  Insurance;  Rayonier,  a  major  pro- 
ducer of  chemical  cellulose  and  other 
wood  products;  O.  M.  Scott  &  Sons, 
well  known  for  their  lawn  and  garden 
care  products;  and,  in  the  energy  field. 
Carbon  Industries  and  Eason  Oil  Co. 

ITT  also  acquired  a  host  of  technical 
and  industrial  products,  such  as  piping 
and  valves  for  nuclear  power  stations, 
automotive  brake  assemblies,  heating 
and  air-conditioning  systems,  pumps 
and  environmental  equipment,  and 
semiconductors  for  everything  from 
home  appliances  to  digital  watches. 

The  decade  of  the  1970's  proved  a 
testing  ground  on  several  fronts.  EJco- 
nomically.  ITT  weathered  the  1970-71 
recession  with  iminterrupted  gains  in 
sales  and  earnings.  In  challenges  to 
certain  acquisitions,  the  company  was 
successful  in  two  major  court  deci- 
sions, but  agreed  to  enter  into  consent 
decrees  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice by  which  it  would  divest  itself  of 
five  acquired  companies  and  part  of  a 


sixth— representing  collectively  $1  bil- 
lion In  sales  and  earnings. 

Yet  Mr.  Geneen  put  this  seemingly 
negative  event  to  good  use  by  replac- 
ing divested  earnings  with  earnings  in 
other  growth  fields,  and  reinvesting  In 
new  plants  and  facilities.        

Since  giving  up  the  post  of  ITT  chief 
executive  on  January  1.  1978.  Mr. 
Geneen  has  remained  active  in  the 
business  world  by  heading  his  own  in- 
vestment company.  In  recent  years  he 
has  had  a  little  bit  more  time— but  not 
that  much— for  his  oldest  hobby,  play- 
ing the  banjo. 


THE  REMARKABLE  ABE  PLOUGH 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  Abe 
Plough,  a  remarkable  man,  a  remarka- 
ble Tennessean,  and  a  remarkable 
American,  is  receiving  this  week  yet 
another  dlstingxiished  award  which 
underscores  a  singular  commitment  to 
improving  the  quality  of  life  for  every- 
one, a  commitment  which  makes  Abe 
Plough,  at  91  years  of  age.  a  model  for 
people  of  any  age. 

The  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission this  Thursday  awards  Mr. 
Plough— founder  of  Plough.  Inc.,  and 
former  chairman  of  Schering-Plough 
Corp.— with  the  first  award  the  agency 
has  ever  given  to  an  individual.  The 
award  recognizes  his  contribution  to 
the  development  of  child-resistant 
packaging. 

Specifically,  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  is  citing  Abe 
Plough  for  bringing  to  market  the 
first  safety  cap  for  children's  products. 
He  did  this  25  years  ago,  a  full  dozen 
years  before  it  was  required  by  legisla- 
tion, for  his  company's  St.  Joseph  As- 
pirin for  Children. 

It  is  difficult  to  overstate  the  signifi- 
cance of  what  this  marketing  act 
meant  and  still  means.  "The  safety 
cap  has  saved  many  young  lives."  says 
Dr.  Jay  Arena  of  Duke  University  and 
past  president  of  the  American  Acade- 
my of  Pediatrics.  "And  to  do  that,  Abe 
Plough  put  his  company  on  the  line." 

According  to  Dr.  Arena,  other  com- 
panies showed  little  interest  in  intro- 
ducing similar  devices  at  the  time  of 
the  cap's  development  and  introduc- 
tion. 

More  than  10  years  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  child-resistant  cap,  it 
was  Abe  Plough  who  was  responsible 
for  producing  the  first  aspirin  for  chil- 
dren in  tablets  that  were  exactly  one- 
quarter  the  standard  adult  doses.  This 
development  eliminated  the  need  for 
hand-quartering  the  tablets  and  made 
it  possible  for  physicians  to  prescribe 
accurately  for  children.  Plough  also 
made  the  tablets  orange-flavored  and 
chewable,  greatly  increasing  their 
appeal  to  the  young. 

Who  knows  Just  how  many  lives 
were  saved,  how  many  children  were 
made  healthier,  and  how  many  illness- 
es  were   eased   as   a   result   of   Abe 


Plough's  decision  to  go  ahead  with  his 
ventures,  despite  the  risks? 

I  believe  that  the  answer  to  these 
calculations  has  something  to  do  with 
Abe  Plough's  commitment  to,  and  rev- 
erence for,  life  itself. 

He  always  seems  to  have  known 
what  Albert  Schweitzer  spoke  of  when 
that  great  humanitarian  and  healer 
accepted  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  a  gen- 
eration ago:  "Affirmation  of  life  is  the 
spiritual  act  by  which  man  ceases  to 
live  unreflectively  and  begins  to 
devote  himself  to  life  with  reverence 
in  order  to  raise  it  to  its  true  value.  To 
affirm  life  is  ...  to  exalt  the  will  to 
live."  said  Schweitzer,  who  added  that 
"you  don't  all  live  in  a  world  alone. 
Your  brothers  are  here  too." 

Abe  Plough  has  always  demonstrat- 
ed that  he  knew  he  did  not  live  alone 
in  the  world.  Businessman,  philan- 
thropist, civic  leader,  he  has  given  of 
himself  indefatigably  in  his  work  for 
institutions  of  higher  education,  in 
projects  for  both  the  young  and  the  el- 
derly, and  in  promoting  the  communi- 
ty of  Memphis. 

I  want  to  join  those  who  take  part  in 
the  occasion  of  this,  the  latest  de- 
served honor  bestowed  on  Abe  Plough, 
by  sending  along  my  own  expression 
of  gratitude  and  appreciation  for  that 
he  has  done  and  continues  to  do— for 
all  of  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
short  biographical  sketch  of  the  re- 
markable Abe  Plough  be  printed  in 
the  Recors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recori),  as  follows: 
Biographical  Sketch  op  Abe  Plough 

Abe  Plough  was  bom  in  Tupelo,  Mississip- 
pi, and  his  family  moved  to  Memphis  when 
he  was  eleven  months  old. 

In  1908,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  B^.  Plough 
founded  the  company  now  known  as 
Plough,  Inc.  with  $125  borrowed  from  his 
father.  When  Plough,  Inc.  was  consolidated 
in  January  1971  with  The  Schering  Corpo- 
ration of  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey,  he 
became  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Direc- 
tors of  Schering-Plough  Corporation,  and 
on  his  retirement  September  1,  1976,  was 
named  Honorary  Chairman. 

Mr.  Plough  is  the  Managing  Trustee  of 
Plough  Foundation,  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art 
and  Memphis  Boys'  Town;  Honorary  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Life  of  United  Way  of 
Greater  Memphis;  a  member  and  Honorary 
President  of  Temple  Israel,  a  Shriner  and  a 
33d  degree  Mason. 

On  March  17,  1983,  Mr.  Plough  was  in- 
ducted into  the  National  Business  Hall  of 
Fame  at  Dallas,  having  been  elected  by  For- 
tune Magazine  as  one  of  six  national  laure- 
ates to  receive  this  honor  from  Junior 
Achievement,  Inc. 

In  May  1982,  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  conferred  upon  him  an  honorary 
degree  of  E>octor  of  Science  "for  his  astute 
leadership  in  business  and  in  the  profession 
of  pharmacy,  for  his  devotion  and  service  to 
humanitarian  causes,  and  for  his  philan- 
thropy in  the  cause  of  higher  education." 

In  October  1981,  he  was  the  recipient  of 
the  Dean's  Award  of  the  University  of  Ten- 


nessee's College  of  Pharmacy  in  recognition 
of  his  "extraordinary  contributions  to  the 
profession  of  pliannacy  and  the  U.  T.  Col- 
lege of  Pharmacy." 

In  1976  and  again  in  1979,  Mr.  Plough  was 
recognized  by  the  Tennessee  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives for  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions and  service  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee:  and  in  June  1980,  the 
Memphis  City  Council  adopted  a  resolution 
praising  him  for  his  tremendous  generosity 
and  loyal  service  to  the  City  and  elected 
him  an  honorary  memlier  of  the  CounciL 

The  American  Foundation  for  Pharma- 
ceutical Education  established  "The  Abe 
Plough  Citation  Fellowship"  in  December 
1974,  to  be  awared  annually  to  an  outstand- 
ing graduate  scholar  in  pharmacy. 

In  March  1980,  the  Memphis  Jewish 
Housing  Development  Corporation  named 
its  apartment  complex  for  the  elderly 
"Plough  Towers";  the  name  of  the  Airport 
Connector  Road  was  changed  in  April  1980 
to  "Plough  Boulevard":  and  in  Augiist  1980, 
Christian  Brothers  College  named  its  new  li- 
brary in  his  honor. 

He  has  given  much  of  his  time  and  means 
to  civic  and  charitable  causes  and  has  re- 
ceived numerous  other  honors,  including: 

The  "Human  Relations  Award"  from  the 
Memphis  Round  Table  of  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews; 

Memphis  Sales  Executives  Club's  first 
"Community  Salesman  Award"; 

"Liberty  Bell  Award"  on  Law  Day  1978 
from  the  Memphis  and  Shelby  County  Bar 
Association,  "in  recognition  of  community 
service  which  strengthens  the  effectiveness 
of  the  American  system  of  freedom  under 
law"; 

Memphis  Newspaper  Guild's  "Citizenship 
Award." 

At  the  age  of  ninety-one,  Mr.  Plough  still 
remains  extremely  active  in  community  af- 
fairs and  philanthropic  endeavors. 


DEATH  OF  ANN  COOPER 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  were  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Ann  Cooper  last  Friday  after  a  brief 
illness.  For  more  than  three  decades- 
beginning  long  before  almost  any  of  us 
came  to  the  Senate— Ann's  Newsstand 
was  a  familiar  and  well-loved  part  of 
the  daily  life  of  the  Senate. 

President  Kennedy  told  me  when  I 
first  came  to  the  Senate  that  one  of 
the  most  important  challenges  was  to 
learn  the  Senate  rules— and  that  one 
of  the  most  important  rules  was  to  get 
your  newspapers  from  Ann's  News- 
stand. 

Often,  over  those  decades,  Ann  was 
the  first  place  we  stopped  on  the  way 
to  work  to  pick  up  the  morning  Post, 
and  the  last  place  we  stopped  on  the 
way  home  to  pick  up  the  EXrening  Star. 

For  all  those  years,  she  was  the  clos- 
est thing  we  had  to  a  village  store,  and 
she  presided  with  a  warmth  and 
common  touch  and  generous  heart 
that  endeared  her  to  generations  of 
Senators  and  their  staffs. 

In  recent  years,  we  also  came  to 
admire  her  remarkable  spirit  and  cour- 
age in  the  face  of  failing  health,  and 
her  refusal  to  permit  any  adversity  to 
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keep  her  from  her  newsstand  or  her 
service  to  the  Senate. 

We  shall  miss  her  smile  and  friend- 
ship. But  we  shall  always  retain  fond 
memories  of  the  remarkable  woman 
who  meant  so  much  to  so  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  obituary  on  Ann  Cooper, 
which  appeared  in  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post,  may  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD.  together  with  an  article  about 
her  that  appeared  in  the  Post  in  1981. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoiu),  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  25. 19831 

Aim  CooFXH  Dies.  Owmn  Capitol  Hnx 
Newsstand 

Ann  Cooper,  78.  who  owned  and  operated 
a  newsstand  on  Capitol  Hill  for  over  30 
years  until  retiring  for  reasons  of  health 
this  year,  died  April  22  in  George  Washing- 
ton University  Hospital  after  a  stroke.  She 
lived  in  Washington. 

Mrs.  Cooper  was  a  native  of  Warren,  Ohio, 
and  moved  here  in  1948  to  study  hotel  man- 
agement. She  operated  a  canteen  at  Sibley 
Memorial  Hospital  before  taking  over  the 
newsstand  at  the  Carroll  Arms  Hotel  on 
Capitol  Hill  about  1950.  After  the  hotel  was 
sold  in  1965.  she  operated  Ann's  Newsstand 
from  a  trailer,  on  land  rented  from  the 
Senate,  in  the  300  block  of  First  Street  NE. 

She  became  a  fixture  over  the  years.  Her 
stand  was  a  one-woman  operation,  open 
seven  days  a  week  (from  5  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
weekdays)  and  closed  only  for  Christmas. 

Mrs.  Cooper  was  known  for  her  generosity 
and  her  penchant  for  extending  credit  and 
loans  to  HiU  employes.  Their  thanks  to  her 
was  returned  when  she  was  hospitalized  in 
the  late  1970s.  Over  an  18-month  period,  she 
was  mugged,  underwent  heart  surgery,  and 
fell  and  broke  her  hip.  But  her  newsstand 
did  not  close.  In  a  1981  story,  The  Post  told 
how  Hill  veterans  volunteered  their  time  to 
run  the  stand.  The  volunteers  included  a 
Hill  policeman  who  used  a  month  of  his  va- 
cation time  to  operate  her  stand. 

Her  Marriage  to  Russell  H.  Cooper  ended 
in  divorce. 

Survivors  include  a  brother.  Robert 
Abrams  of  Courtland.  Ohio,  and  two  sisters, 
Sally  Brainard  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and 
Catherine  King  of  Niles.  Ohio. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  2, 19811 

CAPnoL  Hill's  Newsstahs  Amns; 

Newspafek  Store  for  the  Stars 

(By  Thomas  Goldwasser) 

Nine  months  before  Harry  Truman  won 

his  unexpected  presidential  election  in  1948. 

Ann  Cooper  came  to  Washington.  A  few 

months  later,  after  completing  a  course  on 

hotel  management  and  running  the  canteen 

at  Sibley  Hospital,  the  young  woman  in  her 

208  from  Warren,  Ohio,  started  a  newsstand 

on  Capitol   Hill.  She  has  been  a  fixture 

there  ever  since. 

Today,  one  block  north  of  the  Dlrksen 
Senate  Office  BuUding  at  301  1st  St.  NE..  in 
a  trailer,  is  Ann's  Newsstand,  which  Annie 
(everybody  calls  her  Annie)  Cooper  has  op- 
erated since  1965.  Before  that,  beginning  in 
the  summer  of  1948,  she  owned  and  operat- 
ed her  news  business  downstairs  in  the  Car- 
roll Arms.  Hotel.  "I  answered  an  ad,"  volun- 
teers the  businesswoman.  The  man  who  ran 
the  stand  had  a  heart  attack,  and  his  son 
was  selling  it  for  $1,000. 


So,  Cooper  began  hobnobbing  with 
famous  senators  and  their  staffs.  And.  even 
though  she  has  come  upon  some  hard  times 
since  then,  household  names  still  talk  and 
Joke  with  her  and,  most  important,  consider 
her  a  friend. 

"When  I  was  at  the  Carroll  Arms,"  begins 
Cooper,  "Sen.  John  F.  Kennedy  used  to  eat 
in  the  dining  room  and  he'd  come  down  to 
read  the  magazines.  He  never  bought  them. 
Just  looked.  He  was  shabbily  dressed  and 
always  looked  like  he  needed  a  haircut.  Tou 
know,  with  his  hair  always  hanging  along 
side  of  his  face. "  Then.  Cooper  pauses  a  few 
seconds  and  continues:  "He  was  very  nice 
and  friendly.  Those  were  the  good  old  days. 
People  Just  are  not  like  that  now." 

In  addition  to  Kennedy,  other  senators, 
later  to  become  household  words,  were 
newsstand  patrons,  Lyndon  Johnson,  Rich- 
ard Nixon,  Hubert  Humphrey  and  Henry 
Jackson  were,  at  times,  regulars.  "When 
Senator  Jackson  first  got  elected,  he'd  come 
in  here  every  night  to  pick  up  his  paper. 
And  Senator  Humphrey  was  a  friendly  soul. 
Everybody  liked  him.  I  have  some  thank 
you  cards  from  him  which  I  wlU  always 
treasure.  Not  long  before  he  died,  I  sent  a 
card  for  his  birthday."  foday.  the  senate 
majority  and  minority  leaders.  Howard 
Baker  and  Robert  Byrd,  respectively,  order 
their  daily  papers  from  Ann's  Newsstand. 

Cooper  toiled  in  her  Carroll  Arms  stand 
until  1965,  when  the  hotel  was  sold.  "When 
I  first  moved  to  the  trailer,"  she  explains,  "I 
thought  it  would  be  temporary.  But  I  got 
used  to  it  and  didn't  want  to  move  back 
when  the  hotel  reopened."  Since  reopening 
the  crarroll  Arms,  where  comedian  Mark 
Russell  began  his  career  and  powerful  Hill 
types  made  deals  around  the  bar,  has  come 
upon  hard  times.  In  recent  years,  the  build- 
ing has  been  converted  into  office  space  for 
the  surfeit  of  senate  staff  members. 

Cooper,  too,  has  had  a  string  of  bad  luck 
the  past  few  years.  Over  an  18-month 
period,  beginning  in  November.  1977.  she 
had  a  pacemaker  implanted,  was  mugged 
and  fell,  breaking  her  hip.  However,  her 
shop  never  closed.  Her  friends  on  Capitol 
Hill  came  to  her  rescue.  Hill  policemen  espe- 
cially were  helpful.  Many  men  and  women 
volunteered  their  lunch  hours  to  take  over 
her  duties. 

And  Donnie  Bureh,  who  now  serves  as  a 
Hill  policeman  on  the  House  side,  used  a 
month's  vacation  to  run  the  newsstand.  Ac- 
cording to  Terry  Flaherty,  who  heads  the 
Senate  parking  unit,  there  really  was  no  al- 
ternative. "If  Annie  had  not  gotten  help 
from  her  friends  like  she  did,  she  probably 
would  have  had  to  close  up."  Flaherty,  who 
has  known  her  since  she  arrived  on  the  Hill, 
and  is  a  close  friend,  continues:  "The  stand 
couldn't  afford  to  take  on  any  full-time 
help,  and  even  with  the  way  people  helped 
out,  Annie  did,  xnA  still  has  a  rough  time 
making  it.  Remember  in  her  business,  the 
profit  margin  is  very  small  even  in  the  best 
run  stands." 

And  the  consensus  is  that,  Ann's  News- 
stand has  not  been  masterfully  run. 
"Annie's  been  too  nice  for  her  own  good," 
concludes  Allen  Neece.  Jr.,  who,  until  last 
November,  served  as  legislative  counsel  to 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee. 
Neece,  who  now  directs  his  own  Washington 
consulting  firm,  elaborates:  "In  the  old 
days,  Annie  used  to  be  a  bank  to  some  of  the 
HIU  staffers.  If  they  were  strapped,  they'd 
come  to  her  for  a  loan.  Large  amounts  of 
money,  too,  and  many  times  she  was  never 
paid  back." 

Cooper's  small-town  habit  of  trusting 
people,  without  getting  a  word  on  paper. 


proved  nearly  fatal  to  her  business.  Her 
debts  kept  piling  up.  Finally,  early  in  1980, 
with  the  help  of  Neece  and  Janet  Downs, 
staff  members  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee.  Cooper  received  a  $20,000  Small 
Business  Administration  loan  under  the  new 
minibuslnesswomen's  direct  loan  program. 
However,  even  with  this  aid,  coupled  with 
advice  on  sound  business  management  from 
the  SBA's  Service  Corps  of  Retired  Execu- 
tives (SCORE),  the  wolves  were  still  at 
Annie  Cooper's  door. 

Last  Mareh,  her  largest  creditor  threat- 
ened to  cut  off  deliveries  within  a  week  If 
she  did  not  pay  up. 

Once  again.  Cooper's  friends  showed  her 
how  much  they  cared.  With  hardly  any 
notice,  comedian  Mark  Russell.  Cooper's 
friend  since  early  Carroll  Arms  days,  Fla- 
herty, and  Roll  Call  editor  Sid  Yudaln  orga- 
nized a  fund  raiser.  And  last  March,  more 
than  350  Annie  Cooper  friends,  at  a  mini- 
mum of  $10  a  head,  raised  $6,500.  At  the 
shindig  in  a  Senate  committee  room,  the 
Capitol  Hill  pecking  order  was  ignored,  as 
lowly  staffers,  mingled  freely  with  senators. 

Today.  Annie  Cooper  remains  right  where 
she  belongs,  a  block  from  the  Capitol,  run- 
ning her  business.  Five  days  a  week,  from  5 
am  until  6  pm,  she's  there.  On  Saturdays 
and  Sundays,  she  knocks  off  early  at  3:30  or 
4:00.  She  closes  only  on  Christmas  day.  And 
she  has  enlisted  the  support  of  a  bookkeep- 
er who  picks  up  the  books  one  day  a  week. 

She'll  probably  carry  on  essentially  Just 
the  way  she  always  has,  running  a  business 
where,  as  Mark  Russell  observed.  "The  six 
words  heard  most  often  In  her  career  have 
been.  'Can  you  trust  me  till  payday?' " 


RALPH  NBAS— TRIUMPH  OP 
COURAGE  AND  ACHIEVEMENT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  issue  of  the  Hill  Rag  contains  an 
eloquent  article  on  the  remarkable 
career  of  a  young  man  who  has  served 
Congress,  the  country,  and  the  cause 
of  civil  rights  with  extraordinary  skill 
and  dedication,  the  executive  director 
of  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights,  Ralph  Neas. 

I  first  came  to  know  Ralph  well  in 
the  1970's  during  his  years  as  a  Senate 
staff  member,  where  he  earned  a  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  ablest  legislative 
aides  in  the  Senate,  first  with  my 
former  colleague  from  Massachusetts, 
Senator  Edward  Brooke,  and  later 
with  our  colleague  from  Minnesota, 
Senator  David  DTniENBERGER. 

All  of  us  who  know  Ralph  suffered 
with  him  and  prayed  for  him  in  his  ex- 
cruciating, coiu'ageous,  and  finally  suc- 
cessful struggle  4  years  ago  against  the 
near-fatal  and  near-crippling  Guillian- 
Barre  disease. 

Today,  fully  recovered  and  more 
active  than  ever,  he  is  back  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  battle  for  economic 
progress  and  social  Justice.  As  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  Civil  Rights,  he  has  been  a 
brilliant  leader  and  advocate  on  a 
broad  range  of  issues,  including  the 
successful  and  immensely  important 
drive  in  the  past  Congress  to  extend 
the  Voting  Rights  Act. 


All  of  us  who  know  Ralph  value  his 
friendship  and  admire  his  ability  and 
leadership,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred    may    be    printed    in    the 

RCCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Hill  Rag.  April  19831 

Ralph  Neas 

(By  Jean-Keith  Fagon) 

When  I  was  a  child,  I  often  wondered  at 
the  very  natural  order  of  life  as  I  saw  and 
felt  it.  What  made  the  sun  rise  to  guide 
each  new  day  and  then  set  to  end  that  same 
day  for  each  certain  night?  Why  did  the 
breeze  blow  when  it  did  and  what  made  the 
rain  fall,  why  were  the  seasons  what  they 
are,  how  did  the  stars  appear  in  the  sky, 
why  the  animals,  trees,  streams,  rivers,  seas? 
The  wonderful  surprise  and  gift  of  child- 
hood was  that  it  all  made  sense  to  me  with- 
out my  really  understanding  it. 

As  I  grew  older  this  miracle  was  slowly  un- 
veiled and  I  began  to  see  bow  each  thing 
was  related  and  dependent  on  the  other.  I 
learned  of  the  great  circle  of  life,  how  it 
begins  with  sun  and  water  and  air  and  earth 
and  returns  to  these  at  its  end.  I  discovered 
that  everything  around  me  was  important 
and  necessary.  This  planet  with  its  billions 
and  trillions  of  objects  and  life  forms  was 
ordered  by  what  we  call  Nature,  a  some- 
times Inexplicable  confluence  of  patterns 
and  realities. 

Thus  it  seemed  a  cruel  irony  that  my  own 
life  and  the  lives  of  others  I  knew  were 
seemingly  so  affected  and  determined  by 
unforeseen  events  and  societal  norms.  I  was 
struck  by  that  eternal  question  of  burgeon- 
ing adulthood— Why  do  I  exist?  Did  I  have  a 
true  purpose  or  was  my  life  one  of  mere  co- 
Incidence,  ineptly  guided  by  some  casual  dis- 
cretion? Was  I  ever  to  be  the  master  of  my 
fate  or  would  I  be  guided  solely  by  society's 
demands? 

In  recent  years,  as  I  have  reflected  on  my 
life's  path,  I  have  become  aware  that  what 
has  happened  to  me  and  the  choices  I  have 
made  are  the  result  of  a  balance  between 
two  destinies.  One  is  a  destiny  charted  by 
the  values  I  have  been  taught,  my  experi- 
ences, how  I  have  been  molded.  The  other 
destiny  is  one  which  began  prior  to  my 
awareness,  because  of  the  person  I  was  at 
birth,  a  unique  configuration  of  nature. 
When  I  speiJi  of  who  I  am,  I  mean  that  in- 
ternal core,  that  original  spirit  within  me 
which  no  amount  of  societal  veneer  can 
eradicate.  The  outward  manifestations  of 
this  core  are  the  subtle  propensities  of  my 
mind  that  reveal  themselves  at  choice 
points  in  my  life.  And  if  this  is  true  for  me  it 
must  also  be  true  for  the  millions  of  other 
people  on  this  earth. 

But  whUe  I  now  believe  that  each  of  us 
must  create  his  own  life  path  through  a  bal- 
ance of  these  two  forces  (however  close  that 
life  comes  to  its  potential); it  is  evident  that 
we  hold  the  paths  of  some  in  higher  esteem 
than  others,  and  use  them  to  guide  our  own 
lives.  These  are  people  whose  lives  and  deci- 
sions have  been  given  society's  blessings. 
What  we  fall  to  realize  when  we  seek  to 
emulate  them  is  that  while  their  lives 
embody  our  highest  values,  they  may  not  be 
following  the  destiny  of  society  but  that 
destiny  given  to  them  by  their  internal  core. 
What  we  see  as  sacrifice  of  self  may  be  in- 
stead self-f  ulf  lllment. 

These  people  may  be  relatives  or  friends, 
more  often  people  whose  lives  have  affected 


many,  who  have  lived  for  all  consuming  pur- 
poses, who  we  read  about  and  whose  lives 
we  enviously  watch  reenacted  in  plays  and 
movies.  These  are  people  whose  lives  affect 
a  significant  portion  of  the  history  of  man- 
kind, a  history  that  roots  our  lives  in  time 
and  gives  us  purpose,  courage  to  continue, 
strength— sometimes  the  raison  d'etre  of 
our  survival.  History  can  be  a  kaleidoscope 
through  which  we  peer  to  touch  our  past 
and  attempt  to  perceive  what  lies  ahead  of 
us  In  the  future.  History  gives  us  faith  and 
hope  for  mankind  and  the  Individual  histo- 
ries of  what  we  term  "exceptional"  people 
give  us  hope  for  our  lives. 

While  our  history  books  recount  the 
words  and  thoughts  and  deeds  of  Llncolns 
and  Roosevelts.  Churehills  and  Gandhis, 
Mother  Theresas  and  Martin  Luther  Kings, 
in  my  own  life  I  have  been  occasionally 
graced  by  knowing  people  who  shine  bright- 
ly in  their  fairness  and  kindness  towards 
others.  People  who.  for  no  clearly  apparent 
reason,  have  dedicated  themselves  to  help, 
serve  and  protect  the  less  fortunate.  Egotis- 
tically locked  into  our  own  success  and  glori- 
fication we  look  at  these  people  and  ask, 
"Why  do  they  devote  themselves  thus? 
What  motivates  them  to  help  others?  Why 
aren't  our  lives  like  theirs?"  The  answers  lie 
in  our  own  histories  and  in  theirs. 

One  of  these  special  people  is  my  friend 
Ralph  Neas,  whose  life,  at  the  age  -^f  36,  has 
already  touched  many.  Today  Ralph  is  at 
the  very  center  of  a  brilliant  career  In  the 
field  of  civil  rights,  a  career  that  came  close 
to  an  abrupt  end  in  1979  when  Guillian- 
Barre  Syndrome,  a  disease  that  progressive- 
ly paralyzes  the  nerves  that  control  the 
muscles,  brought  death  dancing  with  him 
for  almost  three  months.  Lying  in  an  inten- 
sive care  unit  room  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in 
Minneapolis,  he  lived  with  excruciating 
pain.  Ralph  has  told  me,  "All  I  could  think 
of  was  survival.  From  February  14  through 
April  15,  1979,  I  lost  something  every  day. 
Most  of  my  body  drooped,  grotesquely  para- 
lyzed. And  though  I  was  paralyzed  I  could 
feel  intense  pain.  Everytime  I  was  touched  I 
wanted  to  scream,  but  of  course  I  couldn't— 
my  vocal  cords  were  also  paralyzed.  By 
Mareh  10  I  was  being  fed  by  a  nasal  tube  in- 
serted down  into  my  stomach. 

"I  lost  25  pounds  between  February  14 
and  Mareh  5;  my  digestive  system  started  to 
quit.  I  could  urinate,  but  I  couldn't  get  rid 
of  solid  waste.  Then  I  got  pneumonia.  Liq- 
uids were  building  up  in  my  respiratory 
system  and  I  felt  as  if  I  was  drowning.  I 
couldn't  breathe  on  my  own,  so,  after  under- 
going a  tracheotomy,  I  was  attached  to  an 
artificial  respirator." 

By  Mareh  20,  Ralph  was  totally  paralyzed, 
he  could  barely  shake  his  head  and  a  nurse 
had  to  lift  his  finger  so  that  he  could  [joint 
to  letters  in  the  alphabet  to  communicate. 
Next  came  a  case  of  double  vision  and  he 
thought  he  was  going  blind.  He  developed 
clots  in  his  lungs  and  it  took  the  doctors 
hours  to  suction  them  out.  "At  this  point  I 
was  ready  to  make  my  peace  with  Crod,"  he 
told  me.  "I  reconciled  myself  to  the  distinct 
possibility  that  I  might  die. 

"I  once  believed  that  If  I  had  enough  time 
I  could  do  just  about  anything  I  wanted  to 
do  professionally.  But  I  didn't  take  into  ac- 
count acts  of  God.  This  made  me  aware  of 
my  vulnerability  as  well  as  my  dependence 
on  other  people."  Ralph  watched  and  lis- 
tened, his  mind  unimpaired,  as  a  priest  ad- 
ministered general  absolution  at  his  bedside. 

"Never  before  entering  this  hospital  had  I 
seriously  contemplated  my  own  mortality. 
Now  I  was  doing  so.  Greater  than  my  fear  of 


death  was  the  overwhemlng  sadness  I  felt  at 
the  possible  loss  of  life.  I  thought  of  all  my 
dreams  and  ambitions  as  yet  unfulfilled.  I 
thought  of  the  civil  rights  issues  still  to  be 
resolved.  I  mourned  the  loss  of  my  political 
career.  All  those  years  preparing  for  It ...  I 
grieved  over  the  loss  of  the  love  of  my 
family  and  the  warmth  and  companionship 
of  my  friends.  I  had  dreamed  of  being  hap- 
pily married,  of  having  children  and  even  of 
adopting  children  from  unfortunate  circum- 
stances. Never  to  know  these  pleasures  was 
crushing.  Finally  I  drifted  into  a  morass  of 
self -sorrow." 

But  Ralph  did  not  die.  On  July  6,  with  the 
help  of  crutches,  he  walked  out  of  St. 
Mary's  and  in  mid-September  he  returned 
to  Washington.  Somehow,  he  has  confided 
to  me,  he  had  to  survive.  He  recalled  a  quote 
from  Camus  that  a  friend  had  sent  him.  "In 
the  midst  of  my  nightmarish  winter,  I  know 
I  have  within  me  an  invincible  sununer." 

Four  years  have  passed  since  that  "night- 
marish winter."  I  met  with  Ralph  one  early 
evening  In  February  in  my  office  to  talk 
about  his  life— the  themes  and  patterns  of 
his  36  years.  I  poured  us  two  glasses  of 
water,  then  sat  across  from  him  and 
watched  as  he  put  away  his  notes  and  over- 
coat before  sitting  down.  This  man  is  of 
medium  height  and  build,  with  brown  hair 
set  against  a  strong,  cautious,  compassion- 
ate face.  He  carries  himself  erect  and  bears 
the  manner  of  someone  who  is  not  only  in 
control  of  his  life  but  is  forever  examining 
every  detaU  of  it.  When  I  look  very  closely 
at  him  his  eyes,  almost  too  small  for  his 
face,  shine  like  two  brilliant  stars.  When  he 
laughs  his  whole  face  seems  to  burst  into 
flames,  making  It  appear  as  if  he  is  sitting 
around  a  bonfire.  I  can  feel  the  heat.  But 
then  something  happens.  In  the  midst  of 
that  flashing  brightness  the  light  in  his  eyes 
goes  dim,  cold,  reflecting  a  person  who  has 
experienced  suffering.  And  from  the  suffer-  • 
Ing  comes  the  Inevitable  acceptance  of  one's 
responsibilities,  one's  fate.  Ralph's  eyes  are 
the  all-knowing  guardians  of  his  soul. 

Always  willing  to  talk  to  anyone,  always 
willing  to  listen  to  anyone.  Ralph  has  an  ex- 
traordinary talent  for  friendship.  He  is  a 
gentleman,  too.  He  is  always  well-dressed, 
courteous,  attentive,  extremely  pleasant— a 
man  happy  with  himself.  He  remains  one  of 
my  best  friends  in  the  city.  I  have  known 
him  for  over  ten  years. 

When  he  talks  to  me  it  is  as  If  he  is  talk- 
ing to  himself.  His  words  are  spoken  with 
crystalline  delicacy  and  deep  tenderness, 
surrounding  me  with  a  strong  feeling  of  con- 
fidentiality. I  am  about  to  enter  his  world, 
his  memories,  his  feelings,  his  desires,  his 
secrets.  I  instinctively  know  I  am  about  to 
become  a  witness  to  this  man's  life  story. 
I've  sensed,  correctly,  that  he  Is  a  man  set 
apart,  who  t>elongs  to  the  small  elite  of 
those  who  live  their  lives  beyond  the  limit 
and  never  die  in  our  hearts.  He  describes  to 
me  In  minute  detail  the  chronological  evolu- 
tion of  his  life,  fascinated  by  what  he  sees, 
by  the  enigma  he  presents. 

"Ralph,"  I  began,  "I've  always  admired 
you  because  of  your  commitment  to  some- 
thing beyond  yourself.  You  seem  to  genu- 
inely love  people.  I  am  reminded  of  the 
phrase  'Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.'  I 
sense  In  you  a  kinship  with  life.  You  know. 
I've  always  been  struck  by  the  notion  that 
we  are  given  life  and  asked  for  nothing  in 
return.  So  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  more 
unselfish  act  than  the  gift  of  life  to  others. 
The  enhancement  of  other's  lives  Is  an  act 
of  love  and  after  your  bout  with  Guillian- 
Barre  Syndrome  I  find  you  more  committed. 
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more  determined  to  continue  helping  those 
people  who  have  been  left  out  by  fate. 

"The  world  would  be  a  better  place  If  we 
all  were  as  willing  to  help  each  other  as  you 
are.  I  don't  have  any  answers  for  why  that's 
not  the  case,  but  I  do  believe  that  under- 
standing people  like  yourself  is  one  way  of 
finding  the  answer.  Let's  start  with  your 
childhood,  your  parents,  your  early  years." 

Ralph  looked  up  at  me  and  laughed. 
"Jean-Keith,  no  one.  Including  me,  deserves 
such  accolades.  But  with  respect  to  under- 
standing anyone,  I  think  you  are  right  to 
begin  with  that  person's  background, 
family,  and  friends. 

"Ity  childhood  was  very  far  removed,  at 
least  on  the  surface,  from  many  of  the  con- 
cerns that  I'm  involved  in  today,  though  the 
fact  that  I  was  bom  on  what  was  to  become 
the  anniversary  of  the  Brovm  tu.  Board  of 
Bdwcatiott  decision  may  have  been  fate's 
early  indication  of  what  lay  ahead  for  me." 
He  leaned  forward  in  his  chair,  rested  his 
chin  on  his  left  hand,  and  gestured  with  his 
right  hand  as  he  spoke,  a  pose  which  I  have 
come  to  realize  is  typical  of  him. 

"I  grew  up  in  St.  Charles,  Illinois,  which  U 
about  40  miles  west  of  Chicago.  I've  been 
lucky  to  have  an  extremely  good  family  life. 
I  am  very  close  to  my  younger  brother  and 
sister  and  extraordinarily  close  to  my  par- 
ents. I  grew  up  in  essentially  an  ail-white 
middle  and  upper  income  area.  During  the 
years  I  was  in  grade  school  and  high  school 
we  had  one  black  family  in  a  population  of 
15,000. 1  don't  think  I  knew  anyone  who  was 
Jewish  until  I  was  in  high  school.  I  guess 
my  childhood  was  very  typical  of  how  many 
people  in  America  grew  up,  very  much  shel- 
tered in  the  sense  of  exposure  to  different 
cultures,  ideas  and  people.  And  I  think  the 
way  I  compensated  for  this,  though  not  con- 
sciously, was  through  reading.  My  parents 
encouraged  me  to  read,  in  fact  more  than 
encouraged— they  demanded  it.  This  past 
Christmas  I  was  looking  over  my  first  grade 
reading  list,  which  Included  biographies  of 
Lincoln  and  Washington.  So  at  an  early  age, 
the  issues  of  invidious  discrimination  and 
w>me  of  the  history  surrounding  it,  which 
was  not  present  in  my  everyday  life  and 
which  I  wouldn't  explore  for  another  15 
years,  was  brought  into  my  life.  In  the  60's, 
of  course,  there  were  many  visual  demon- 
strations of  some  of  the  things  which  I  sub- 
sequently got  interested  in.  You  had  the 
brutality  and  intolerance  towards  blacks  on 
nightly  TV  news.  Roy  Wilkins  and  Martin 
Luther  King  were  household  words.  In  the 
60's  my  consciousness  was  raised  tUong  with 
everyone  else's.  I  can  remember  an  essay  I 
wrote  in  high  school  on  segregation  in  the 
army.  It  wasn't  until  the  late  1940's  that 
President  Truman  integrated  the  army,  air 
force,  and  navy.  I  think  that  choosing  this 
subject  was  an  early  indication  of  my  grow- 
ing awareness,  more  than  an  intellectual 
awareness  of  injustice  and  denial  of  equal 
opportunity. 

"My  early  years  were  dominated  by  my 
family,  my  friends  and  the  game  of  baseball. 
For  many  years  my  ambition  in  life  was  to 
play  third  base  for  the  Boston  Red  Sox. 

"What  was  there  about  the  sport  that  so 
attracted  you?" 

"First,  it  was  fim.  Second.  I  was  fascinated 
by  the  challenge  of  trying  to  be  a  player  of 
major  league  caliber.  But  there  were  bene- 
fits that  I  didn't  realize  at  the  time.  For  ex- 
ample, baseball  Is  a  nine-person  game.  Its 
success  depends  on  team  work,  and  learning 
to  get  along  with  the  people  playing  with 
you.  Although  there  are  individual  glories, 
if  you're  a  good  ball  player,  there  are  great 


satisfactions  in  winning  as  a  team,  a  valua- 
ble leaaon  to  leam  so  early  in  life.  And  I  de- 
veloped discipline.  I  very  methodically  went 
about  improving  every  aspect  of  my  game. 
So  you  see,  baseball  was  a  very  important 
part  of  my  growing  up.  It  was  my  self -identi- 
fication from  age  8  to  14.  Which  made  it  all 
the  more  painful  when  I  finally  realized 
that— after  all  the  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion—I  wasn't  going  to  be  good  enough  to 
play  pro  ball.  It  was  the  first  real  turning 
point  in  my  life." 

"Ralph,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
human  nature  is  such  that  without  courage 
and  discipline  we  seem  to  find  endless  ex- 
cuses not  to  do  something  new.  People  in- 
stinctively shy  away  from  change:  they  fear 
it  and  cling  to  the  status  quo,  even  to  the 
point  of  living  out  their  lives  in  quiet  des- 
peration. The  pursuit  of  wisdom,  the  expan- 
sion of  our  capacities  seems  to  me  the  only 
worthwhile  use  of  time.  Life  was  meant  as  a 
lesson  for  all  of  us.  We  must  leam  to  accept 
life  as  our  teacher,  to  see  this  relationship 
as  our  freedom  instead  of  fearing  what  it 
brings.  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  once 
wrote  'Knowledge  entereth  through  suffer- 
ing, and  LJfe  is  perfected  by  Death.'  I  really 
believe  that  we  can  and  should  leam  from 
everything  that  happens  to  us,  that  we 
should  embrace  pain  as  we  do  happiness. 

"You  seem  to  have  been  willing  to  spend 
time  and  energy  seeking  itnowledge  from 
every  opportunity  throughout  your  lifetime. 
That  takes  courage  and  it  marks  you  as  one 
of  that  rare  breed,  a  lifelong  learner. 

"For  instance,  the  realization  that  you 
weren't  good  enough  to  play  pro  ball  was  a 
loss  but  it  was  also  an  opportunity  and  you 
were  able  to  see  it  like  that.  I  think  this  is 
where  the  destiny  that  is  shaped  by  your  in- 
ternal core  can  \x  seen.  There  is  something 
inherent  in  the  way  you  seem  to  rally  after 
a  loss  or  defeat."  / 

Turning  in  his  chair,  Ralpn  reached 
across  the  table,  took  his  glass  of  water,  and 
slowly  drank  from  it.  Still  holding  his  glass, 
he  smiled  and  responded,  "You're  right.  I 
lost  my  dream  of  baseball,  but  that  l>ecame 
a  factor  in  my  decision  to  quit  public  school 
and  enter  Marmion  Military  Academy,  a 
Catholic,  Benedictine  mUitary  school.  There 
I  liecame  a  straight-A  student,  which  al- 
lowed me  to  enter  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame  and  later  the  University  of  Chicago 
Law  School. 

"I  surprised  my  parents  and  friends  by 
one  day  aimouncing  that  I  was  going  to 
Marmion.  It  was  a  very  regimented  life.  I 
had  to  wear  a  uniform  every  day.  I  managed 
a  B-plus  average  the  first  year,  but  then 
blossomed  into  a  very  good  student.  I  devel- 
oped faster  in  a  short  period  than  I  ever  had 
or  have  since.  As  important  as  Notre  Dame 
and  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School 
would  become,  the  basis  of  my  education 
was  in  these  three  years.  I  was  also  begin- 
ning to  leam  about  the  outside  world  as  well 
as  my  personal  self.  It  was  a  time  of  disci- 
pline, tenacity  and  commitment.  In  my  local 
public  school,  what  was  important  was  being 
a  good  athlete  and  t>eing  popular  with  the 
girls.  At  Marmion  I  was  thrown  into  an  envi- 
ronment where  it  was  valued  to  lie  a  schol- 
ar-athlete, to  be  good  at  both.  And  I  enjoyed 
it  tremendously.  I  developed  study  habits 
and  learned  how  to  relate  to  others.  It  was 
really  the  first  experience  where  I  learned 
social  skills  that  would  be  of  enormous  help 
as  I  grew  older. 

"I  chose  to  go  to  Marmion  for  some  good 
reasons  but  I  couldn't  possibly  have  fore- 
seen the  many  lessons  I  would  leam  there. 
The  religious  military  environment  gave  me 


the  diacipllne  of  having  to  do  things  I  didn't 
like  to  do,  the  responsibility  of  leadership, 
of  being  a  company  commander,  of  being  re- 
sponsible for  the  training  and  performance 
of  100  younger  kids." 

At  Marmion,  the  groundwork  for  Ralph's 
adult  life  was  set  in  place.  He  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  grow,  to  define  himself,  to 
set  and  accomplish  goals,  to  nurture  and 
enrich  his  life,  but  the  discipline,  the  cour- 
age, the  commitment  and  the  faith  in  his 
ability  had  to  be  his  own.  He  had,  in  Til- 
lich's  terminology,  "the  courage  to  be." 

"The  spirit  of  Notre  Dame,"  he  told  me, 
again  gesturing  with  his  right  hand  to  em- 
phasize his  point,  "is  something  that  is  cen- 
tral to  qu'  life.  There's  our  fight  song,  the 
essence  of  which  is  'you  never  give  up  no 
matter  what  the  odds  are.'  That  is  some- 
thing that  has  characterized  my  sports  life, 
my  professional  life,  my  150  days  at  St. 
Mary's  Hospital  when  I  was  written  off  as 
someone  who  might  not  survive.  Even 
before  Notre  Dame,  before  high  school,  I 
had  an  identification  with  the  struggle  of 
the  underdog,  those  people  denied  their 
rights  and  opportunities,  those  left  out  by 
fate. 

"My  next  stop  was  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago Law  School.  I  got  a  fine  legal  education 
there,  but  I  didn't  enjoy  it.  I  found  law 
school  boring,  unreal,  far  removed  from 
what  I  imagined  for  msrself  in  terms  of  a 
profession.  The  profound  learning  experi- 
ence at  Chicago  was  my  exposure  to  tsrpes 
of  people  that  I  hadn't  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet.  Hyde  Park  was  the  first  area  I  had 
lived  in  where  substantial  numbers  of  blacks 
and  other  minorities  lived.  I  was  fascinated 
by  people's  different  perspectives,  and  this 
aided  me  immeasurably  in  developing  an  un- 
derstanding of  people.  I  realized  how  much 
I  would  have  to  leam  if  I  was  going  to  do  all 
the  things  I  wanted  to  do  later  in  life.  I 
learned  that  to  understand  people  requires 
accepting  them  through  their  own  experi- 
ences and  hopefully  incorporating  this  into 
your  own  life.  It  was  an  important  step  for 
me,  one  requiring  constant  discipline,  even 
more  so  today." 

Ralph's  years  in  law  school  were  also  the 
birth  of  his  strong  ambition  to  work  in  a 
public  service  environment.  "In  the  summer 
of  1970  I  spent  3  months  in  Washington, 
D.C.  as  a  law  clerk  with  a  firm  located  at 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  next  door  to  the 
White  House.  The  firm  allowed  its  clerks  to 
go  to  the  Hill,  to  hearings,  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  to  participate  in  the  political  and 
legal  life  of  Washington.  I  had  always  felt 
intuitively  that  I  would  love  politics  and  my 
experiences  in  D.C.  graphically  corroljorat- 
ed  this  feeling.  I  made  a  decision  then  that  I 
would  be  back." 

In  1971  Ralph  returned  to  Washington 
and  got  his  first  Job  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress in  the  American  Law  Division  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service. 

"Once  again  fate  intervened  in  that  my 
first  Job  was  in  civil  rights  work.  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  improve  my  writing  slUlls, 
particularly  my  legal  analysis.  I  met  my 
first  wave  of  Washington  friends,  many  of 
them  working  on  the  Hill,  in  congressional 
offices.  It  became  my  goal  to  work  in  a  Con- 
gressional office." 

A  year  later  in  1972  he  hit  the  Jackpot 
when  Senator  Edward  Brooke  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  only  elected  black  Senator  in  our 
history,  hired  him  as  legislative  assistant. 
"The  Job  was  not  supposed  to  focus  solely 
on  civil  rights,  but  through  a  series  of 
events  I  started  working  with  the  Senator 
on  the  major  civil  rights  issues  of  the  time. 
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About  a  year  and  a  half  into  my  Job  my 
predecessor  became  ill,  and  when  I  was  only 
28  the  Senator  asked  me  to  become  his  chief 
legislative  assistant.  This  was  in  June  1974 
and  I  stayed  in  that  position  through  1978." 
In  Ralph's  own  words  this  was  the  most 
important  point  in  his  career  development. 
"If  I  were  to  point  to  a  period  of  time  that 
was  the  most  influential  to  my  professional 
development,  it  was  in  the  U.8.  Senate  serv- 
ing as  Brooke's  chief  legislative  assistant. 
Frankly,  I  don't  think  in  my  wildest  dreams 
I  ever  imagined  such  a  scenario.  I  had  to 
work  on  a  number  of  complex  legal  and  po- 
litical issues,  including  Watergate.  In  fact 
the  first  major  speech  I  ever  wrote  was  a 
speech  suggesting  that  President  Nixon 
resign."  That  was  in  November  of  1973.  Ed 
Brooke  was  the  first  major  national  figure 
to  suggest  that  Nixon  resign.  This  was  right 
after  the  Saturday  Night  Massacre,  when 
Archibald  Cox  was  fired  and  Elliott  Rich- 
ardson and  William  Ruckelshaus  resigned. 

I  asked  RiOph  what  he  felt  was  so  special 
about  Ed  Brooke. 

"Senator  Ed  Brooke  was  probably  the 
most  effective  civil  rights  champion  on  Cap- 
itol Hill,  particularly  on  many  controversial 
issues  where  many  members  of  Congress 
were  reluctant  to  take  a  high  public  profile. 
I  have  never  met  a  more  intelligent,  a  more 
articulate,  a  more  seasoned  political  pro 
than  Ed  Brooke.  Ed  Brooke  is  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  any  skill  I  have  developed  as  a 
consensus  builder,  a  conciliator,  a  negotia- 
tor. When  we  talk  about  people  who  have 
played  a  key  role  in  my  life,  obviously  we 
have  my  parents,  but  Ed  Brooke  has  to  be 
the  dominant  figure  in  my  political  and  pro- 
fessional life.  He  gave  me  as  good  an  intro- 
duction to  politics  as  one  can  get.  I  was  able 
to  leam  from  someone  who  was  a  master  of 
the  political  processes,  an  eloquent  and  ef- 
fective advocate  on  many  of  the  issues  that 
I  was  concerned  about,  an  individual  who 
could  get  things  done.  Not  Just  because  he 
had  the  substantive  knowledge  or  knowl- 
edge of  the  procedural  processes,  but  be- 
cause he  luiew  how  to  work  with  people.  He 
understood  people,  not  only  from  his  per- 
spective, but  from  their  own  perspectives. 

"Again,  if  we  are  looking  for  patterns  and 
themes  in  my  life,  I  would  have  to  say  that  I 
would  never  have  been  able  to  become  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Leadership  Con- 
ference for  Civil  Rights  if  I  had  not  gained 
the  substantive  procedural  and  political  ex- 
perience with  Ed  Brooke.  Through  him  I 
was  exposed  to  all  the  groups  and  individ- 
uals who  work  in  these  areas.  By  the  time 
the  opportunity  came  up  with  LCCR  I  was 
known  by  the  groups  that  comprise  LCCR— 
the  Black  organizations,  the  Hispanic  orga- 
nizations, women's  groups,  churches, 
unions,  disabled,  senior  citizens— all  these 
were  the  heart  of  Ed  Brooke's  constituency. 
These  were  the  allies  with  whom  Ed  Brooke 
and  I  fought  many  battles  over  a  very  long 
period  of  time." 

In  November  of  1978  Senator  Edward 
Brooke  was  defeated  for  reelection  to  the 
U.S.  Senate.  In  January  1979,  Ralph  went  to 
work  for  Senator  Dave  Durenberger,  an  in- 
coming freshman  from  Miimesota.  In  Fei>- 
ruary  1979  while  Ralph  was  in  Minnesota  on 
assignment  for  Durenberger,  he  was  admit- 
ted to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  paralyzed  with 
OuUlian-Barre  Syndrome.  The  stage  was  set 
for  his  confrontation  with  death. 

As  I  listened  to  him  speak  I  was  struck  by 
what  seemed  a  strange  twist  of  cruel  fate  in 
that  both  Ed  Brooke  and  Ralph  Neas,  two 
men  who  wortted  so  closely  together  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  should  be  stmck  down  in 


such  totally  unforeseeable  ways.  Ed  Brooke 
was  defeated  mainly  because  of  an  irrespon- 
sible and  widely  publicized  news  campaign 
concen^ng  his  bitter  divorce.  I  asked  Ralph 
how  badly  he  was  hurt  by  the  loss  of  such  a 
great  friend  and  teacher.  He  laughed  bitter- 
ly and  became  suddenly  still.  Finally  he 
spoke  in  a  strained,  hushed  voice.  "To  this 
day  it's  still  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies 
I've  ever  been  personally  close  to  in  that 
someone  who  was  such  a  champion  for  so 
many  millions  of  people  lost  because  of  a 
deeply  personal  family  situation  in  his  own 
life.  It  had  all  the  maltlngs  of  a  Greek  trage- 
dy." 

"What  do  you  think  you  learned  from  Ed 
Brooke's  tragedy,  from  this  terrible  injus- 
tice? 

"You  know,  Jean-Keith.  I  was  prepared  to 
answer  that  with  respect  to  my  illness.  But  I 
never  thought  of  Senator  Brooke's  experi- 
ence as  analogous  to  my  own,  yet  there  is  in 
my  "reaction  to  that  experience  something 
that  is  very  consistent  with  one  of  my  reac- 
tions to  my  own  illness.  And  that  is  that  we 
are  all  vulnerable.  Nothing  is  fully  in  our 
control  no  matter  how  good  we  are,  no 
matter  how  committed  we  are,  no  matter 
how  hard  we  work.  And  once  we  realize 
that,  really  know  it,  not  Just  intellectually, 
but  emotionally,  it  changes  us  foreover. 

"I  remember  talking  with  Sister  Margaret 
Francis  Schilling,  the  person  most  responsi- 
ble for  me  surviving,  physically,  mentally, 
and  spiritually  at  St.  Mary's.  It  was  the  first 
week  that  I  knew  I  would  live,  that  my  mus- 
cles were  coming  back,  that  I  could  talk.  I 
said  to  Sister  Margaret  that  the  first  thing 
that  my  mother  was  going  to  say  when  she 
came  to  visit  was,  'Don't  go  back  to  Wash- 
ington. Start  practicing  law,  have  a  family. 
I've  been  praying  and  trying  to  tell  you  this 
for  years.  Maybe  this  experience  will  make 
you  understand.'  I  said  to  Sister  Margaret, 
'You  know  me  as  well  as  anybody  can  possi- 
bly know  me  after  sitting  at  my  bedside  for 
four  and  a  half  months.  You  know  where  I 
hope  to  be  going.  I  want  you  to  stay  beside 
me  and  back  me  up,  because  I'm  going  to 
tell  my  mother  that  now  I'm  even  more 
committed  to  what  I  want  to  do  than  I  was 
l>efore  the  illness.  This  illness  has  just  un- 
derscored what  I  consider  to  be  the  impor- 
tant values  in  my  life  and  what  I  want  to  do 
with  my  life." 

Listening  to  Ralph  speak  of  the  fall  of  Ed 
Brooke,  his  illness  and  subsequent  response 
to  both  events,  I  was  reminded  of  the  poign- 
ant words  of  Wordsworth. 
"Though  nothing  can  bring  back  the  hour 
of  splendour  in  the  grass, 

of  glory  in  the  flower, 

we  wUl  grieve  not  rather  find 

strength  in  what  remains  behind." 
Again  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  Ralph's  essential  spirit  that  enables 
him  to  return  stronger  after  defeat. 

I  also  began  to  think  about  the  many  deci- 
sions that  we  make  in  our  lives  every  day, 
decisions  that  we  make  without  deep  reflec- 
tion, perhaps  thinking  that  the  conse- 
quences don't  matter  that  much.  It  is  often 
only  years  later  that  we  leam  the  implica- 
tions of  those  decisions— who  to  marry, 
where  to  go  on  vacation,  whether  to  leave  a 
job,  whether  to  go  to  a  certain  party  or  not. 

liie  decision  may  have  been  very  costly  to 
our  lives  or  we  may  have  prospered  because 
of  it.  The  point  Is  that  we  hold  in  our  hand 
the  power  to  direct  our  lives  and  this  power 
must  never  be  taken  lightly. 

But  we  cannot  see  the  future.  Nor  can  we 
avoid  maldng  decisions.  We  must  make 
them  whether  we  want  to  or  not.  And  we 


can  leam  something  by  looking  at  the  lives 
of  people  who  seem  to  have  made  decisions 
that  have  strengthened  their  lives,  people 
like  Ralph  Neas.  At  the  point  he  realized  he 
would  not  play  pro  ball,  at  the  point  of  Sen- 
ator Brooke's  defeat,  and  at  his  own  point 
of  facing  death,  Ralph  had  the  confidence 
and  the  commitment  to  make  the  right  deci- 
sion for  himself  regardless  of  what  others 
felt  was  right  for  him. 

It  thus  seems  that  the  best  preparation 
for  making  life-affecting  decisions  comes 
from  knowing  ourselves.  By  seeking  our  own 
unique  balance  between  what  we  want  and 
what  society  wants  we  can  answer  the  chal- 
lenge of  our  lives.  But  even  though  we  can 
be  influenced  and  pattern  our  actions  after 
what  has  worked  for  others,  the  courage  to 
live  out  those  decisions,  to  be  committed  to 
them,  must  be  our  own. 

On  March  31,  1981,  Ralph  accepted  the 
Job  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Leadership 
Conference  for  Civil  Rights,  the  largest  and 
oldest  coalition  in  the  country,  made  up  of 
165  national  groups.  ""The  Job  was  a  once-in- 
a-Ufetime  opporttmity.  one  that  my  illness 
had  prepared  me  for  psychologically  and 
which  my  previous  career  had  prepared  me 
for  professionally.  It  was  almost  as  if  I  had 
to  do  it.  I  think  I  have  certain  gifts  and  in- 
sights gained  through  some  rather  extraor- 
dinary experiences,  and  I  feel  I  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  put  them  to  use. 

"'The  LCCR  job  offered  me  an  opportiml- 
ty  to  graduate  to  my  next  level  of  profes- 
sional development  while  at  the  same  time 
furthering  my  commitment  to  civil  rights 
issues.  I  knew  the  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  was  coming  up  and  I  knew  there 
would  a  lot  of  battles  because  a  new  admin- 
istration was  coming  in,  the  radical  right 
was  in  ascendency  and  everything  that  had 
been  enacted  over  the  previous  25  years 
seemed  to  be  in  jeopardy.  It  could  not  have 
been  a  more  challenging  time." 

I  asked  Ralph  about  the  history  of  the 
LCCR  and  what  he  considers  its  main  goal. 
He  said  that  he  believes  very  strongly  that 
nothing  characterizes  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica more  than  the  dream  of  providing  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  for  all  Americans.  And 
trying  to  provide  that  opportunity  and  pro- 
tect it  has  Ijeen  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
LCCR  for  the  last  33  years. 

"I  think  President  Jimmy  Carter  was 
more  right  than  not,  that  life  is  unfair, 
whether  because  of  fate  or  because  of 
people  or  governmental  institutions  making 
it  unfair.  But  I  think  what  we  have  been 
able  to  do,  or  at  least  have  tried  to  do,  is  to 
make  life  fairer  for  the  ones  who  have  not 
been  given  an  opportunity.  And  I  think  that 
the  history  of  the  last  25  years  has.  in  great 
measure,  focused  on  that  issue.  And  that's 
what  I  think  the  Leadership  Conference  on 
OvU  Rights  is  all  about." 

Ralph  argues  that  civil  rights  issues  in  the 
broadest  context,  equality  of  opportunity 
issues,  are  among  the  most  important  prob- 
lems confronting  our  society  today.  If  we 
don't  resolve  them  we  put  in  Jeopardy  our 
whole  way  of  life. 

"Among  many  people,  there  was  a  feeling 
after  the  1980  election  that  we  were  at- 
tempting to  do  too  much  for  the  minorities, 
that  the  problems  of  the  'SO's  and  '60's  had 
been  solved.  Equality  of  opportunity  was 
there  for  everybody  who  wanted  it,  and  that 
we  had  moved  beyond  the  civil  rights  issues 
to  other  areas.  But  what  these  individuals 
did  not  understand  is  that  there  are  stlU 
millions  of  Americans  who,  by  a  combina- 
tion of  fate  and  governmental  actions,  do 
not  have  access  to  the  political  processes,  do 
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not  have  aoeen  to  economic,  educational 
and  housing  opportunities.  I  see  the  LCCR 
as  a  vehicle  through  which  we  can  share  in- 
formation with  Congress,  with  the  Adminis- 
tration and  with  the  public. "  Ralph  drained 
the  water  from  hla  glass.  "There  are  perva- 
sive problems  of  discrimination  In  our  socie- 
ty and  we  have  to  do  something  about 
them." 

"What  do  you  see  ahead  of  you  in  the 
next  five  years?" 

"Several  of  those  years,  at  least,  I  want  to 
stay  at  the  Leadership  Conference.  Not  only 
to  pursue  legislative  goals,  but  also  to  give 
the  Conference  a  more  solid  foundation 
with  respect  to  our  finances  and  our  organi- 
zational capabilities.  Eventually,  and  I'm 
not  sure  when,  I  would  like  an  opportunity 
to  participate  more  personally  in  the  elec- 
toral process  and  maybe  an  opportunity  to 
run  for  office.  I  think  I  would  relish  the 
chance  to  serve  in  Congress. 

"There  are  so  many  important  issues 
facing  the  nation  today.  Not  only  civil  rights 
issues,  which  are  crucial,  but  the  issue  of 
nuclear  disarmament,  which  I  think  Is  over- 
riding. For  If  we  don't  resolve  it  we  may  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  resolve  any  of  the 
other  issues.  And,  of  course,  there  is  the 
economy.  People  have  to  be  able  to  work. 
And  there  is  so  much  to  work  on." 

"One  last  Question.  What  do  you  like  best 
about  Ralph  Neas?" 

"I  think  he  tries  to  be  fair  and.  hopefully, 
most  of  the  time  he  succeeds." 

My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  rainbow  In  the  sky: 

So  it  was  when  my  life  began; 

So  it  is  now  I  am  a  man; 

So  be  It  when  I  shall  grow  old. 

Or  let  me  die! 

The  child  is  father  of  the  Man  .  .  . 

— WuxiAM  Wordsworth. 

Silver  spoons  to  some  mouths. 

Golden  spoons  to  others. 

Dare  a  man  to  change  the  given  order. 

Though  they  smile  and  tell  us. 

All  of  us  are  brothers. 

Never  was  it  true  this  side  of  Jordan. 

Take  off  your  old  coat  and  roll  up  your 

sleeves. 
Life  is  a  hard  road  to  travel,  I  believe. 
—Folk  Song,  Author  Unknown, 

Peter,  Paul  St.  Mary.  1962. 

"The  Leadership  Conference 

has  .  .  .  spearheaded  the  drive  to  achieve 
true  equality  in  America." 

—Senator  Cbaxlis  McC  Mathias,  Jr. 

"The  Leadership  Conference  is  far  more 
than  a  uniquely  effective  lobby.  It  is.  in 
truth,  the  voice  of  conscience  in  the  Na- 
tion's CapitaL" 

—Senator  Pmup  S.  Hart. 

Chkomology 

May.  1946:  Bom  in  Brooldine.  Massachu- 
setts. 

Jan.,  1955:  Moved  with  parents  to  Chica- 
go, Illinois  suburb. 

June.  1964:  Graduated  from  Marmion 
Military  Academy. 

June.  1968:  Graduated  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Notre  Dame. 

School  years  of  1969-1971:  Law  clerk,  firm 
of  KlrUand.  Ellis.  Chicago.  Illinois. 

Summer.  1970:  Law  clerk.  Law  firm  of 
Gadsby  and  Hannah.  Washington,  D.C. 

June.  1971:  Graduated  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago  Law  School. 


Summer.  1971:  Passed  the  Illinois  Bar  ex- 
amination. 

FaU.  1971:  Moved  to  Washington.  D.C. 

Nov..  1971:  Started  working  as  a  legislative 
attorney  in  the  Congressional  Research 
Services  American  Law  Division  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress. 

Spring,  1972:  Served  as  First  Lieutenant  in 
the  Adjutant  General  Corps,  Fort  Benja- 
man  Harrison,  Indianapolis.  Indiana. 

Jan..  1973:  Began  woridng  as  a  legislative 
assistant  to  Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke  of 
Massachusetts. 

June.  1974:  Became  Senator  Brooke's 
chief  legislative  assistant. 

1974-1978:  In  addition  to  administrative 
responsibilities,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
assist  Senator  Brooke  on  the  major  civil 
rights  issues  before  the  Congress,  including 
the  1975  extensions  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  the  1978  extension  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  the  Voting  Rights  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  all  the  rear-guard  actions  to 
protect  the  landmark  civil  rights  laws  en- 
acted during  the  1960's. 

Summer,  1976:  Awarded  the  National  Bi- 
centennial Medal  by  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Administration  for  contri- 
butions to  the  nation's  Bicentennial. 

Nov.,  1978:  After  experiencing  a  year  of 
tragic  and  very  public  divorce  proceedings. 
Senator  Brooke  was  defeated  in  reelection 
attempt. 

Jan..  1979:  Became  chief  legislative  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Dave  Durenberger  of  Minne- 
sota. 

Feb..  1979:  Contracted  Guillain-Barre  Syn- 
drome (A.K.A.  French  Polio)  while  visiting 
Miimesota  and  admitted  to  the  intensive 
care  unit  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital.  Miimeapo- 
lis. 

Feb.-May,  1979:  Remained  on  the  critical 
list,  in  a  state  of  near  total  paralysis. 

June.  1979:  Intensive  physical  and  occupa- 
tional therapy  commenced. 

Aug..  1979:  Designated  an  Honorary  Citi- 
zen of  the  City  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Oct.,  1979:  Returned  to  Washington  to 
work  again  with  Senator  Durenberger. 

Mar.,  1980:  Chaired  a  fundralsing  ball  for 
800  people  at  the  O.A.S.  Building  in  Wash- 
ington to  launch  the  G.B.S.  Foundation. 

Summer,  1980:  The  birth  of  the  Economic 
Equity  Act.  an  omnibus  bill  to  eliminate  sex 
discrimination  in  key  economic  areas. 

Fall,  1980:  Began  six  month  sabliatical. 
Travelled  in  Europe.  Worked  on  book  re- 
garding G.B.S. 

P^b..  1980:  Became  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Minority  Legislative 
Education  Program. 

Mar.,  1981:  Started  working  as  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  Leadership  Conference 
on  Civil  Rights,  a  coalition  of  165  national 
organizations. 

June.  1982:  Enactment  of  the  extension  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act;  ended  18  month  lob- 
bying campaign  coordinated  by  the  Leader- 
ship Conference. 

Fall.  1982:  Defeat  of  the  Radical  Rights 
attempts  to  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  Federal 
courts  over  constitutional  Issues. 
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Leadership  CowFmmcK  on  Crvn.  Rights 

ORIGIN  AND  SCOPE 

The  Leadership  Conference  was  founded 
in  1950  by  A.  Phillip  Randolph.  Roy  Wllkins 
and  Arnold  Aronson  to  implement  the  his- 
toric report  of  President  Truman's  Commit- 
tee on  Civil  Rights.  "To  Secure  These 
RlghU." 

Beginning  with  30  organizations,  the 
Leadership  Conference  has  grown  in  num- 
bers, scope  and  effectiveness.  Today,  it  con- 
sists of  approximately  165  national  organi- 
zations representing  Blacks,  Hispanic  and 
Asian  Americans,  labor,  the  major  religious 
groups,  women,  the  handicapped,  the  aged, 
minority  businesses  and  professions. 

These  organizations  speak  for  a  substan- 
tial majority  of  our  population  and.  togeth- 
er, comprise  the  most  broadly  based  coali- 
tion in  the  nation.  The  members  differ  in 
size,  structure  and  broad  objective,  but  are 
united  in  a  common  commitment  to  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  Leadership  Con- 
ference Statement  of  Purpose: 

"We  are  committed  to  an  integrated, 
democratic,  plural  society  in  which  every  in- 
dividual is  accorded  equal  rights,  equal  op- 
portunities and  equal  justice  without  regard 
to  race,  sex,  religion,  ethnic  origin,  handicap 
or  age;  and  in  which  every  group  is  accorded 
an  equal  opportunity  to  enter  fully  into  the 
general  life  of  the  society  with  mutual  ac- 
ceptance and  regard  for  difference." 

When  the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights  was  organized,  segregation  in  many 
states  was  sanctioned  in  law  as  well  as  in 
practice.  Discrimination  was  widespread  in 
government  and  in  society  as  a  whole.  No 
Federal  civil  rights  law  had  been  enacted 
since  Reconstruction. 

Beginning  with  the  Civil  RlghU  Act  of 
1957,  the  Leadersliip  Conference  coordinat- 
ed the  campaigns  that  resulted  in  passage  of 
all  the  civil  rights  laws  of  this  century  in- 
cluding the  landmark  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
I960  and  1964;  the  Voting  RighU  Act  of 
1965;  and  the  Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968.  To- 
gether these  laws  prohibit  discrimination  in 
education,  employment,  housing,  voting, 
public  accommodations  smd  access  to  all 
Federal  programs  and  guarantee  full  politi- 
cal rights  to  every  American. 

These  rights  alone,  however,  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  assure  equality.  Accordingly,  the 
Leadership  Conference  expanded  its  defini- 
tion of  civil  rights  to  mean  "not  only  the  es- 
tablishment and  enforcement  of  civil  rights 
in  law.  but  also  the  realization  of  social  and 
economic  conditions  in  which  alone  the  ful- 
fillment of  these  rights  is  possible." 

To  this  end.  the  Leadership  Conference 
has  committed  itself  to  establishing  as  a 
matter  of  right— a  useful  Job  at  a  decent 
wage  for  all  who  are  employable  or  who  can 
be  made  so  by  training  or  retraining;  an 
income  sufficient  to  provide  all  others  with 


the  essentials  for  living  in  dignity  and  self- 
respect;  decent  housing  in  a  decent  environ- 
ment for  all:  medical  care  for  all  in  health. 
sickness  and  disability;  and  education  to  the 
limit  of  each  person's  capacity  to  l>enefit 
from  it. 

RBCEHT  ACCOHPUSHMZirTS 

The  97th  Congress  was  an  extraordinarily 
active  and  successful  two  years  for  the  Lead- 
ership Conference  and  its  165  member  orga- 
nizations. Among  its  many  initiatives,  the 
Conference  led  the  coalition  efforts  on 
behalf  of  a  strengthened  Voting  Rights  Act 
Extension  and  against  the  attempts  of  the 
Radical  Right  to  "strip"  the  federal  courts 
of  Jurisdiction  over  controversial  constitu- 
tional issues,  to  dismantle  the  government's 
civil  rights  enforcement  apparatus,  and  to 
grant  tax  exempt  status  to  racially  discrimi- 
natory schools. 

»8TR  CONCRXSS  AGENDA 

The  98th  Congress  promises  to  be  an 
equally  challenging  and  active  period  for 
the  Leadership  Conference.  Without  ques- 
tion the  Conference  will  iiave  to  continue  its 
rear  guard  actions  against  the  efforts  of  the 
Radical  Right,  both  on  Capitol  HUl  and  in 
the  Executive  Branch,  to  repeal  or  weaken 
the  legislative  enactments  of  the  past  two 
decades.  But.  in  addition,  the  Conference 
wants  to  get  on  with  the  far  from  completed 
task  of  providing  equality  of  opportunity 
for  every  citizen,  particularly  economic  op- 
portunity. High  on  the  list  of  priorities  will 
be  legislation  to  create  Jobs,  to  eliminate  sex 
discrimination  in  key  economic  areas,  to 
provide  decent  and  i^fordable  housing  for 
low  and  middle  income  Americans,  and  to 
strengthen  the  enforcement  provisions  of 
the  1968  Fair  Housing  Act.  The  Leadership 
Conference  will  also  work  on  measures  to 
extend  an  independent  and  effective  Civil 
Rights  Commission  and  to  protect  voting 
rights  for  the  disabled  and  elderly. 
itAJOR  Acnvinxs 

Legislative  Action:  Legislative  activity  is 
coordinated  by  the  Legislative  Committee, 
composed  of  Washington  representatives  of 
participating  organizations.  The  ongoing 
day  to  day  lobbying  efforts  of  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  are  carried  forward  by 
these  representatives,  many  of  whom  are 
full  time  lobbyists.  The  Committee  plans 
strategy,  analyzes  bills  and  issues  and  un- 
dertakes assignments.  The  efforts  are  sup- 
plemented by  testimony  before  Congression- 
al Committees  and  by  grassroots  support 
from  local  affiliates  of  member  groups. 

Enforcement:  Laws  enacted  must  be  effec- 
tively enforced.  To  insure  that,  the  Leader- 
ship Conference's  Committee  on  Compli- 
ance and  Enforcement  monitors  civil  rights 
programs  in  Federal  agencies.  The  Commit- 
tee is  organized  Into  Task  Forces  on  educa- 
tion, employment,  health,  housing,  veter- 
ans' affairs,  women's  rights.  Federal  regula- 
tory agencies  and  Federal  programs.  These 
Task  Forces  maintain  constant  surveillance 
and  review  the  government  activities. 
present  testimony,  submit  suggestions  for 
rules  and  regulations  and  meet  with  Cabinet 
officials  and  agency  administrators. 

POUCY.  FINANCE  AND  mntWERSHIP 

The  highest  governing  body  and  policy- 
making authority  of  the  Leadership  Confer- 
ence is  the  National  Board  composed  of  one 
representative  from  each  participating  orga- 
nization. The  Board  meets  once  a  year  be- 
tween January  1  and  March  31.  Between  the 
annual  meetings,  policy  is  set  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  a  portion  of  which  is  rotat- 
ed   annually.    The    Executive    Committee 


meets  every  two  months.  Policies  are  estab- 
lished by  consensus. 

The  Leadership  Conference  Is  financed 
almost  entirely  by  memlaenhip  dues  from 
its  constituent  groups.  The  Civil  Rights 
Leadership  Conference  Fund  is  the  tax- 
exempt  arm  of  the  Leadership  Conference. 
Its  activities  are  educational  in  scope  and 
are  eligible  for  foundation  grants  and  tax- 
deductible  contributions. 

To  be  eligible  for  membership,  organiza- 
tions must  subscribe  to  the  principles  and 
purposes  of  the  Leadership  Conference,  be 
national  in  scope  and  conduct  an  ongoing 
dvil  rights  program. 


THE  LAST  ALASKAN  DOGSLED 
MAIL  CARRIER 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
Alaska's  outstanding  jouimalists,  Albro 
Gregory,  recently  wrote  about  the  re- 
tirement of  the  last  of  the  Alaskan 
dogsled  mail  carriers,  John  Waghijrl. 
John  is  cuirently  postmaster  of 
Nenana  and  is  retiring  after  32  years 
with  the  Postal  Service. 

John's  efforts  to  serve  his  fellow 
Alaskans  by  seeing  to  it  that  mail  was 
delivered  through  "sleet  and  snow"  is 
a  tribute  to  him  and  his  dedication. 
We  Alaskans  are  deeply  proud  and  ap- 
preciate his  effort  to  provide  Alaskans 
with  the  vital  means  of  communica- 
tion and  commerce  that  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  represents. 

John's  long  service  in  Savoonga, 
Nome,  and  Nenana  is  even  more  im- 
pressive when  one  understands  the  in- 
hospitable climate  that  can  engulf 
these  communities.  I  know  Senator 
Frank  Murkowski  and  Congressman 
Don  Young  join  me  in  wishing  him 
and  his  wife,  Delia,  happiness  in  their 
retirement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  the  end  of  my  remarks  the 
complete  article  by  Albro  Gregory. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nenana  Postman  Leaves  His  Stamp 
(By  Albro  Gregory) 

Nenana.— The  man  who  accepted  the  last 
of  the  dogsled-carried  mail  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  is  about  to  retire. 

He  is  John  Waghiyi.  who  has  been  post- 
master at  this  Tanana  River  village  since 
1979.  He  started  his  postal  service  career 
about  32  years  ago  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
Island  village  of  Savoonga,  long  before  the 
town  had  an  airstrip.  At  that  time  and  until 
1960.  all  mall  was  sent  to  the  village  from 
Gambell  by  dogteam.  a  six-  to  nine-hour 
trip,  or  in  summer  by  skin  boat. 

Chester  Noongwook  was  the  last  of  the 
dogteam  mail  drivers  and  now  that  the  vil- 
lage has  an  airstrip  he  carries  the  mail  from 
there  into  the  village. 

Waghiyi  was  the  postmaster  at  Savoonga 
for  16  years  when  he  transferred  to  the 
Nome  poet  office.  160  miles  across  the 
Bering  Sea  from  his  place  of  birth.  Sa- 
voonga. 

When  the  postmaster's  job  opened  in  a 
trailer  in  Nenana.  Waghiyi  and  his  wife 
moved  from  Nome  and  settled  into  a  new 
life.  They  immedUtely  fitted  into  the  life  of 
the  river  town  and  Delia,  John's  smiling 


wife,  has  made  her  own  career  that  of  a 
Community  college  teacher  of  skin  sewing. 
They  have  six  grown  cliildren. 

John  recalled  that  when  his  late  father, 
Peter,  carried  the  mall  by  dogteam  between 
the  two  villages  his  salary  was  (25  per 
month. 

Although  he  has  been  gone  from  his 
native  village.  John  Waghiyi  keeps  close 
contact  with  relatives  and  friends  on  the 
island.  Through  them  he  gets  native  made 
products  for  sale  in  Nenana.  During  last 
weekend's  Tripod  Days.  John,  seated  at  a 
table  in  the  Nenana  Community  Center,  of- 
fered items  such  as  beleen.  a  walrus  skull 
with  tusks,  and  carved  ivory.  The  walrus 
tusks,  hand-etched  by  John,  could  be  pur- 
chased for  $1,500.  He  sold  one  last  year  for 
nearly  as  much.  John  said,  with  almost  a 
hint  of  a  smile  on  his  finely  chisled  face. 

John  Waghiyi  spent  four  years  during 
World  War  11  as  a  member  of  the  Territori- 
al Scouts.  Then  he  went  on  with  the  Alaska 
National  Guard  for  20  years. 

On  his  retirement  on  Aug.  5  of  this  year. 
John  and  Delia  will  say  goodbye  to  Nenana 
and  head  back  to  Savoonga  where  they  will 
spend  the  winter.  In  the  spring  he  will  Join  - 
in  the  whale  hunt  and  otherwise  occupy 
himself.  The  couple  has  long  owned  its  own 
home  on  the  Island  in  the  middle  of  what  is 
now  the  ice  choked  Bering  Sea.  After  the 
winter  on  the  island.  John  said,  they  will 
again  live  in  Nome  with  no  other  definite 
plans  at  this  time. 


HOW  TO  THINK  ABOUT 
NUCLEAR  ARMS  CONTROL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
Senator  cannot  conceive  of  a  more  im- 
portant mission  for  this  Government 
than  to  achieve  both  a  mutual,  verifia- 
ble arms  control  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union  that  will  stop  the  arms 
race,  and  to  find  a  way  to  stop  the  nu- 
clear proliferation  that  brings  more 
and  more  nations  into  the  nuclear  club 
and  makes  a  nuclear  war  increasingly 
likely. 

The  responsibQity  to  act  to  secure 
peace  certainly  lies  with  this  Federal 
Government.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
this  democracy  every  citizen  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  think  about  how  we 
avoid  catastrophe  and  what  policies 
the  Government  should  advance  to 
achieve  peace.  For  this  reason,  we 
should  try  to  organize  the  debate  on 
arms  control  so  that  we  can  make  it  as 
clear  and  simple  as  possible.  Randolph 
Ryan,  the  Boston  Globe  editorial 
writer  who  contributed  to  the  Globe's 
Pulitzer  Prize  winning  series  on  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  has  made  a  concise 
suggestion  on  how  all  of  us  can  orga- 
nize oiu-  thinking  about  arms  control 
so  we  can  both  understand  it  more 
clearly,  and  act  on  that  understanding. 

Mr.  Ryan  suggests  we  fit  the  various 
suggestions  and  schemes  relating  to 
arms  control  into  one  of  three  catego- 
ries: 

First,  nimierical  or  technical  arms 
control; 

Second,  preventive  arms  control;  and 

Third,  confidence  building  measures. 
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Ryan  puts  SALT  I,  SALT  II  and  the 
START  talks  in  the  first  category. 
These  talks  would  limit  or  reduce  the 
number  of  particular  nuclear  weapons 
on  both  sides.  The  trouble  with  this 
numbers-of-specific-weapons  approach 
is  that  it  takes  a  long  time  and  mean- 
while the  technology  moves  ahead  of 
the  talks  and  the  weapons  that  are 
limited  have  become  obsolete  by  the 
time  the  agreement  is  reached.  Other 
weapons  that  were  not  contemplated 
when  the  arms  talks  began  and  there- 
fore were  never  on  the  table  have 
meanwhile  become  the  basis  for  the 
new  nuclear  power  on  one  or  both 
sides. 

The  second  category,  "preventive" 
arms  control,  grows  out  of  frustration 
with  the  first  and  has  its  clearest  man- 
ifiestation  in  the  nuclear  freeze.  As 
Ryan,  says,  the  freeze  alms  at  slowing 
down  the  arms  race  to  a  crawl  by  stop- 
ping testing,  production,  and  deploy- 
ment of  new  nuclear  weapons. 

The  third  broad  category  that  Ryan 
calls  "confidence  building"  tries  to 
reduce  uncertainties  and  fears.  Ryan's 
example— the  "hotline"  that  in  1963 
established  a  way  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  opposite  number 
in  Russia  could  immediately  consult  in 
the  event  of  an  accident  or  an  emer- 
gency. 

Mr.  President,  this  suggested  frame- 
work for  analysis  by  Mr.  Ryan  offers  a 
useful  way  to  understand  various  arms 
control  initiatives  and  also  reveals 
their  interdependence.  In  this  Sena- 
tor's Judgment  no  arms  control  system 
will  work  that  fails  to  embrace  all 
three  of  these  approaches.  They  are 
interdependent  and  complimentary. 
All  of  them  are  vital.  A  freeze  will  not 
work  unless  we  also  pursue  the  techni- 
cal approach  of  reducing  the  numbers 
of  weapons  on  both  sides.  And  a  SALT 
II  or  START  wUl  not  work  if  we  fail  to 
stop — or  freeze— the  newest  nuclear 
weapons  that  make  whatever  agree- 
ments are  reached  obsolete.  Finally, 
neither  will  work  if  we  fail  to  maintain 
and  improve  the  communications  be- 
tween the  two  super  nuclear  powers  so 
that  they  can  act  to  stop  a  nuclear  war 
if  an  accident  or  emergency  might  oth- 
erwise provoke  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred,  by  Randolph  Ryan,  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

[From  the  BoBton  Olobe.  1982  Supplement! 
Roads  To  Arms  Control 
^  (By  Randolph  Ryan) 

The  process  is  slow,  weapons  development 
is  fast. 

The  dizzying  series  of  recent  arms  control 
proposals  is  less  confusing  if  the  various 
schemes  are  fitted  into  three  logical  catego- 
ries: "numerical"  or  "technical"  arms  con- 
trol, "preventive"  arms  control  and  "confi- 
dence-building" measures. 


The  SALT  I  and  SALT  II  treaUes  and  the 
current  START  talks  In  Geneva  belong  in 
the  first  category.  Such  negotiations  usually 
focus  on  the  numbers  of  various  weapons 
that  each  side  will  be  allowed  to  keep.  Be- 
cause of  different  geographical  realities  and 
diffeHng  weapons-building  habits  develop- 
ing over  time,  no  two  coimtrles  have  "sym- 
metrical" armaments.  For  example,  the 
United  States  has  a  solid  "triad"  of  bomb- 
ers, ICBI^  and  submarine-based  missiles  in 
its  strategic  arsenal,  while  the  Soviets 
depend  mainly  on  ICBMs.  Each  side  also 
has  geographical  advantages  or  disadvan- 
tages that  affect  its  posture,  and  historical 
traditions  that  affect  its  attitudes.  That 
means  that  before  numerical  trade-offs  can 
begin,  an  exchange  rate  for  trading  "apples 
for  pears"  must  be  worked  out. 

Some  analysts  are  convinced  that  techni- 
cal arms  talks  always  move  at  a  slower  pace 
than  the  advancing  weapons  technology 
they  seek  to  control.  For  example,  SALT  I 
limited  "launchers"  but  not  warheads,  leav- 
ing the  door  open  for  MIRVed  missiles. 

Frustration  at  seeing  seemingly  needless 
negotiations  proceeding  side  by  side  with  an 
arms  buildup  has  led  to  demands  for  "pre- 
ventive" arms  control  measures:  simpler  ap- 
proaches that  could  short-circuit  the  hag- 
gling over  numbers.  The  best  known  of 
these  at  the  moment  is  the  "freeze"  propos- 
al, aimed  at  blunting  the  cutting  edge  of 
technological  change.  The  freeze  concept 
aims  to  slow  the  arms  race  to  a  crawl  by 
stopping  testing,  production  and  deploy- 
ment of  new  nuclear  weapons.  Haggling 
over  reductions  in  current  arsenals  would 
proceed  from  there. 

The  freeze  is  not  the  first  such  preventive 
arms  control  proposal.  A  number  of  less- 
sweeping  halts  have  been  called  In  specific 
areas.  The  1963  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty 
blocked  nuclear  weapons  tests  In  the  atmos- 
phere, outer  space  and  under  water.  The 
1967  Outer  Space  Treaty  declared  space  off- 
limits  to  all  wea[)ons  and  military  maneu- 
vers. The  1972  Biological  Weapons  Conven- 
tion blocked  development  of  germ-warfare 
agents.  And  one  section  of  the  1972  SALT  I 
agreement  halted  deployment  of  anti-ballis- 
tic missile  defenses,  known  as  ABMs.  The 
freeze  differs  from  these  mainly  in  its  broad 
scope  and  its  origin  at  the  political  grass 
roots.  Some  critics  say  it  is  too  sweeping,  not 
allowing  for  necessary  modernization. 

The  final  broad  category  of  arms  control 
agreements  is  "confidence-building,"  aimed 
at  reducing  uncertainties  and  fears,  which 
are  both  the  cause  and  effect  of  "destabili- 
zatlon."  The  best  known  confidence-build- 
ing agreement  is  the  US-Soviet  "hotline"  of 
1963,  which  established  an  emergency  com- 
munications link  between  the  Kremlin  and 
the  White  House.  Another  quietly  success- 
ful institution  has  been  the  "standing  con- 
sultative commission"  established  under 
SALT  I  to  trade  data  and  discuss  mutual 
concerns  on  a  continuing  basis. 

Many  approaches  to  arms  control  are 
complementary  rather  than  conflicting. 
Some,  of  course,  are  more  attuned  than 
others  to  the  new  technological  problems 
that  keep  arising. 


AMERI- 
HOLO- 


OENOCIDE  CONVENTION: 
CAN  GATHERING  OF 
CAUST  SURVIVORS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Boston  Globe  reporter  Adam  Pertman 
Joined  his  parents  in  Washington  last 
week  for  a  gathering  of  Holocaust  sur- 


vivors. As  a  result  of  the  3-day  confer- 
ence. Mr.  Pertman,  son  of  Polish  stirvl- 
vors  of  the  Holocaust,  feels  that  he 
began  to  understand  the  starvation, 
brutality,  and  senseless  slaughtering 
that  his  parents  had  witnessed  during 
this  era.  Previously,  these  realities  had 
been  almost  incomprehensible  to  him. 

Through  heart-wrenching  stories 
that  were  read  and  the  reminders  of 
speaker  after  speaker,  the  abstract 
messages  that  he  had  heard  so  many 
times  in  his  life  began  to  take  mean- 
ing. These  messages  made  their  way 
from  his  mind  to  his  heart,  telling  him 
that  he  must  never  forget  what  hap- 
pened to  his  parents  and  millions  of 
other  Holocaust  victims. 

Mr.  Pertman's  father,  Chaim,  lost 
his  parents,  his  brothers,  and  virtually 
all  of  his  other  relatives  during  that 
period.  Adam's  mother,  Frieda,  pieced 
together  what  happened  to  most  of 
her  family  through  conversations  with 
residents  of  her  hometown  of  Wohym, 
Poland,  along  with  chance  meetings 
with  other  survivors.  Of  her  five  sis- 
ters, the  oldest  two  were  taken  to  a 
labor  camp  nearby  where  they  were 
shot  by  Nazis.  Her  mother  and  the 
younger  children  were  all  taken  to 
Treblinka.  The  only  daughter  to  be 
spared  the  death  camps  was  her  sister 
Eta,  who,  because  of  her  beauty,  was 
separated  from  the  other  women  and 
forced  to  work  as  a  courier  for  the 
Nazis.  For  26  years,  Mrs,  Pertman 
climg  to  the  thin  hope  that  Eta  might 
still  be  alive.  Word  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can Gathering  of  Holocaust  Survivors 
brought  new  hopes  to  Frieda  Pertman 
of  being  reunited  with  her  sister.  Al- 
though she  had  to  bury  these  hopes 
once  and  for  all  when  she  heard  noth- 
ing about  Eta  at  the  gathering,  Mrs. 
Pertman  was  not  sorry  she  had  attend- 
ed. For  she  and  her  husband,  the  Hol- 
ocaust conference  was  their  chance  to 
talk  to  others,  to  remember  the  people 
they  had  suffered  with,  and  to  remind 
the  world  of  what  had  happened. 

Adam  Pertman,  reflecting  on  the  ex- 
periences of  his  parents  and  other  par- 
ticipants of  the  Holocaust  Gathering, 
made  the  following  observation  in  a 
recent  Boston  Globe  article: 

Every  one  of  the  survivors  who  came  to 
Washington  last  week  came  to  remind  the 
world  of  what  It  had  let  happen,  to  remind 
everyone  who  read  a  newspaper  or  watched 
a  television  show  that  millions  of  Jews  had 
died  as  an  Indifferent  world  did  nothing, 
then  did  too  little,  before  finally  stopping 
the  slaughter. 

It  was  not  an  accusation  they  were  trying 
to  make,  but  a  lesson  they  were  trying  to 
teach:  that  human  beings  are  capable  of 
profound  evil,  and  that  If  they  forget  this, 
they  could  let  It  happen-or  do  It-again. 

Mr.  President,  have  we  here  in  the 
Senate  really  learned  this  lesson?  Can 
we  truthfully  declare  that  we  have 
taken  every  step  possible  in  the  pre- 
vention of  future  genocidal  acts?  I 
think  not,  because  we  have  failed  to 


give  our  approval  to  the  Genocide 
Convention  which  has  beeii  pending 
before  the  Senate  since  its  approval  by 
the  U.N.  General  Assembly  in  1948. 
This  treaty  declares  the  systematic  de- 
struction of  any  racial,  ethnic,  nation- 
al, or  religious  group  a  crime  under 
International  law.  Despite  its  initial 
support  and  the  overwhelming  sup- 
port of  85  other  nations  who  have  al- 
ready ratified  it,  the  United  SUtes  has 
not  yet  become  a  party  to  this  treaty. 
In  this  month  of  remembrance  of 
Holocaust  atrocities,  let  us  prove  that 
we  not  only  remember  the  past,  but 
also  are  willing  to  prevent  its  repeti- 
tion by  ratifying  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Marks,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  commimications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
docimients,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-910.  A  communication  from  the  C<Hnp- 
troller  General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  communication 
entitled  "Examination  of  the  Financial 
SUtements  of  the  Federal  Prison  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  for  the  Year  Ended  September 
30,  1982";  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

EC-911.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  Administration,  Department  of 
Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-912.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Af- 
fairs transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  plan 
for  the  use  and  distribution  of  Judgment 
funds  awarded  the  Shoshone-Barmock 
Tribes  of  Fort  Hall  Reservation;  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-913.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Af- 
fairs transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  donations  and  allocations  from  funds 
contributed  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Indian  race:  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

EC-914.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troUer  of  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  organization's 


audited  flnancial  report  for   1982;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-915.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Student  Financial  Assistance  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  reports  on  the  spe- 
cial allowance  formula  program  of  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  and  on  satisfac- 
tory academic  progress  standards  for  Feder- 
al student  aid  recipients;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-916.  A  commimlcation  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  application  notice  for 
transmittal  of  applications  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  establishment  of  a  funding  priority 
and  regional  competitions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-917.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  totally  remove  agricultural  enter- 
prises from  eligibility  for  assistance  under 
the  SBA's  disaster  and  business  loan  pro- 
grams; to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

EX^-918.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans  Administration 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  provide  more  flexibility  in  the  making  of 
certain  appointments  In  the  VA's  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans  Affairs. 

EC-919.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans  Administration 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proi>osed  legislation 
to  permit  Federal  fiduciaries  to  deduct  from 
beneficiaries'  estates  modest  commissions 
for  services  rendered;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans  Affairs. 

EC-920.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans  Administration 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  Increase  rates  of  compensation  for  serv- 
ice-disabled veterans  and  rates  of  dependen- 
cy and  Indenmlty  compensation  payable  to 
certain  veterans'  survivors;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans  Affairs. 

EC-921.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  Department's  activi- 
ties related  to  minority  recruitment  in  the 
Foreign  Service  for  the  period  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-922.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
notice  in  duplicate  of  the  intention  of  the 
two  departments  to  interchange  Jurisdiction 
of  civil  works  and  Forest  Service  acquired 
lands:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 


REPORTS  OP  coBoarrrEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  726.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Tribally  Controlled  Community  College  As- 
sistance Act  of  1978,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  98-64). 

By  Mr.  IX)MENICI,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  108.  A  resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
24. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  445.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  11,  United 
States  C(xle,  and  for  other  purposes  (togeth- 
er with  additional  views)  (Rept.  No.  98-65). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments  and  an 
amendment  to  the  title,  with  a  preamble 
and  an  amendment  to  the  preamble: 

S.  Res.  116.  A  resolution  deploring  the 
bombing  of  the  United  States  Embassy  In 
Beirut,  Lebanon,  and  expressing  the  sorrow 
and  condolences  of  the  Senate  on  the  death 
and  wounding  of  Americans  caught  in  the 
bombing  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  35.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commission  on 
More  Effective  (jovemment,  with  the  de- 
clared objective  of  Improving  the  quality  of 
government  in  the  United  States  and  of  re- 
storing public  confidence  in  government  at 
all  levels.  (Rept.  No.  98-66) 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE 
SUBMITTED  DURING  RECESS 

Under  authority  of  section  310(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act,  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  committee  was  sub- 
mitted on  April  24,  1983: 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Con  Res.  27.  An  original  concurrent  res- 
olution revising  and  replacing  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1983,  and  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1984.  1985,  and  1986  (together  with 
additional  and  minority  views)  (Rept.  No. 
98-63). 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the 
second  time  and  j)ljM»d  on  the  calen- 
dar 

S.  1080.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  to  require  Federal  agen- 
cies to  analyze  the  effects  of  rules  to  Im- 
prove their  effectlvness  and  to  decrease 
their  compliance  costs,  to  provide  for  a  peri- 
odic review  of  regulations,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  ori  Fi- 
nance: 

Alfred  Hugh  Kingon,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs; 

Joseph  H.  Sherick,  of  Virginia,  to  be  In- 
spector General,  Department  of  Defense. 

By  B4r.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Jay  P.  Moffat,  of  New  Hampshire,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
ba£sador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Chad. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomlation. 

Nominee:  Jay  P.  Moffat. 
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Pott:  ITDiamena.  Chad. 
Contrlbutittm  and  amount 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spoiue,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses:  Sarah  Moffat 
Srebro  and  Emanuel  N.  Srebro— None:  Idat- 
thew  Jay  If  of  fat— None. 

4.  Parents:  Father  deceased:  BCrs.  Alt>ert 
Levitt-$38.  June  7.  1982.  RepubUcan  Na- 
tional Committee.  « 

5.  Orandi>arent8:  Deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses:  No  brothers. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses:  Mrs.  Edith  Spenser 
(divorced)— None. 

James  D.  Rosenthal,  of  California,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Revolutionary  Republic  of  Guinea. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  besliminc  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  James  D.  Rosenthal. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Guinea. 
Contributiont  and  amount 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses:  Carolyn.  Ste- 
phen, and  Suzaime  Rosenthal,  none. 

4.  Parents:  William  E.  and  Sylvia  Rosen- 
thal, none. 

5.  Grandparents:  deceased,  none. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses:  not  supplied, 
none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses:  Carole  and  Melvin 
Himelstein.  none. 

Alvin  P.  Adams,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  A  Career 
Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service. 
Class  of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
DjibouU. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  begiiming  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Alvin  P.  Adams,  Jr. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Djibouti. 
Contributions,  amount,  date  and  donee 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  none. 

3.  Children  and  spouses:  Tung  T.  Adams, 
Lex  N.  Adams,  none. 

4.  Parents:  Alvin  P.  Adams.  $50  in  1982  by 
Len  Lebrman;  >50  in  1982  by  Cissy  Baker. 

~  5.  Grandparents:  deceased,  none. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses:  Nathen  M. 
Adams  and  Anna-Lisa  P.  Adams,  none. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses:  Edith  A.  Kiggen 
and  Helen  A.  Volmer,  none. 

John  Giffen  Weiimiann.  of  Louisiana,  to 
be  Commissioner  General  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  1984  Louisiana 
World  Exposition. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominees'  commitment  to  respond  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 
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INTRODUCmON  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 
S.  1136.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1980,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  VLr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  1137.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue  Code   of   1954   to   provide   a   Federal 
income  tax  credit  for  tuition;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  1138.  A  bill  to  esubiish  a  shelterbelt 
improvement  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  1139.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rabi  Satyal 
and  Kamala  Satyal.  husband  and  wife:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BAKER: 
S.  1140.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Patrick  P. 
W.  Tbo.  Ph.  D;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  1141.  A  bill  to  continue  until  the  close 
of  June  30,  1986,  the  existing  suspension  of 
duties    on    certain    unwrought    alloys    of 
cobalt;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DIXON: 
S.  1142.  A  bill  to  impose  a  moratorium  on 
coal  leasing  by  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior pending  congressional  review:  to  the 
Committee    on    Energy    and    Natural    Re- 
sources. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  1143.  A  bill  to  condition  U.S.  assistance 
to  any  country  which  is  a  major  producer  of 
opium,  coca,  or  marijuana  on  reductions  by 
that  country  in  the  levels  of  such  produc- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

By    Mr.    HEINZ    (for    himself.    Mr. 
CoRSM.  Mr.  Prtor.  Mr.  Lkvim.  Mr. 
Percy.  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Moyniham, 
Mr.  Matsumaga,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Sarbanes,    Mr.    Specter,    Mr.    Ram- 
DOLFH,  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Melchzr, 
Mr.    Stafford,    Mr.    Inouye,    Mrs. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Sasser. 
Mr.   Cranston,   Mr.    Kennedy.   Mr. 
RiBGLE,  and  Mr.  Baucus): 
S.  1144.  A  bill  to  suspend  periodic  reviews 
of  disability  beneficiaries  having  mental  im- 
pairments pending  regulatory  reform  of  the 
disability    determination    process;    to    the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.    DENTON   (for   himself,   Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Grass- 
ley.  Mr.  Hefun,  Mr.  Holungs,  Bfr. 
HuMFHREY,  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Moyni- 
Buui,  and  Mr.  Nicicles): 
S.  1145.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Catholic  War  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  Incorporated: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DeConcini,  and  Mr.  Domenici): 
S.  1146.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  airman  certificates  and  for  addi- 
tional penalties  for  the  transportation  by 
aircraft  of  controlled  substances,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tsongas): 
S.  1147.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 


income  the  discharge  of  mortgage  debt  on  a 
principal  residence;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance.   

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
S.  1148.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  the  Assinl- 
boine  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
Community,  Mont.,  and  the  Assinlbolne 
Tribe  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Community. 
Mont.,  in  docket  numbered  10-81L  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Claims,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 
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SXJBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.   Res.    122.   Resolution   expressing   the 
sense   of   the  Senate   that   the   President 
should  reduce  imports  of  apparel  so  that  im- 
ported apparel  comprises  no  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  American  apparel  market;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DIXON: 
S.  Res.  123.  Resolution  providing  for  an 
investigation  and  report  by  a  standing  or 
select  Senate  committee  regarding  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  coal  leasing  activities; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself. 
Mr.  MoYNiRAN,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr. 
Crafee,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr. 

DURENBERGBR,  Mr.  ROTM,  Mr.  COREN, 

Mr.    Huddlbston,    Mr.    Biden,    Mr. 

IHOUYB,   Mr.   Jackson,   Mr.   Leahy, 

and  Mr.  Bentsen): 
S.  Con.  Res.  28.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
support  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Historical    Intelligence    Museum;    to    the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
Bn.Tfl  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 
S.  1136.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

POREIGH  SERVICE  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  B4r.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested 
by  the  Department  of  State,  and  I  am 
introducing  the  proposed  legislation  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bill  and  the  letter 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for   Congressional    Relations   to   the 
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President  of  the  Senate  dated  April  15, 
1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

8.  1136 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foreign  Service 
Act  Amendments  of  1983". 

MAHAOKMKHT  OP  THE  SOVICK 

Sac.  2.  Chapter  2  of  title  I  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  la  amended  as  foUows: 

Section  209(a).  relating  to  the  Inspector 
General,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  section  7324  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  the  Inspector 
General  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  an  em- 
ployee who  determines  policies  to  l>e  pur- 
sued by  the  United  SUtes  in  reUtions  with 
foreign  powers  or  in  the  nationwide  admin- 
istration of  Federal  laws.". 

APPOINTMENTS 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  3  of  title  I  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  Is  amended  as  foUows: 

(1)  Section  305(b),  relating  to  appoint- 
ment to  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  An  individual  may  not  be  given  a  lim- 
ited appointment  in  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  if  that  appointment  would  cause  the 
number  of  members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  serving  under  limited  appointments 
to  exceed  5  percent  of  the  total  number  of 
members  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service, 
except  that— 

"(1)  members  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice assigned  to  the  Peace  Corps  shall  be  ex- 
cluded in  the  calculation  and  application  of 
this  limitaUon, 

"(2)  members  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice serving  under  limited  appointments  who 
have  reemployment  rights  under  section 
310,  as  career  appointees  in  the  Senior  Exec- 
utive Service  or  as  career  senior  appq^tees 
in  any  other  Federal  personnel  system,  shall 
be  considered  to  be  career  members  of  the 
Senior  Foreign  Service  for  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  and 

'(3)  not  to  exceed  10  members  at  any  one 
time  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce (excluding  from  this  limit  of  10,  any 
career  appointees  described  in  paragraph  (2) 
above)  shall  be  excluded  in  the  calculation 
and  application  of  this  limitation.". 

(2)  Section  309.  relating  to  limited  ap- 
pointments. Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  309.  Limited  Appointments.— (a) 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b).  a  limit- 
ed appointment  in  the  Service  may  not 
exceed  5  years  in  duration  and  may  not  be 
extended  or  renewed.  An  appointment  in 
the  Service  which  Is  limited  by  iU  terms  to  a 
period  of  one  year  or  less  is  a  temporary  ap- 
pointment. 

"(b)  A  limited  appointment  may  be  ex- 
tended: (1)  In  order  to  permit  the  comple- 
tion in  extraordinary  circumstances  of  a 
current  assignment,  or  (2)  for  continued 
service  as— 

"(Da  consular  agent; 

"(2)  a  family  member  employed  under  sec- 
tion 311;  or 

"(3)  a  career  candidate,  if  continued  serv- 
ice ts  determined  appropriate  to  remedy  a 
grievance  cognizable  under  chapter  11.". 
compensation 

Sk.  4.  Chapter  4  of  title  I  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  is  amended  as  follows: 


"(1)  Section  401(a),  relating  to  salaries  of 
chiefs  of  mission,  is  amended  by  inserting. 
Immediately  after  "mission",  the  words  "ap- 
pointed under  section  302(aK  1 )". 

(2)  Section  406,  relating  to  wlthln-claas 
salary  increases.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  subsection  (a),  delete  all  between 
the  comma  after  "13"  and  the  period. 

"(B)  In  subsection  (b).  substitute  the  fol- 
lowing text  in  its  entirety— 

"(b)  The  Secretarty  may  grant,  on  the 
basis  of  especially  meritorious  service,  to 
any  member  of  the  Service  receiving  a 
salary  under  the  Foreign  Service  Schedule, 
an  additional  salary  increase  to  any  higher 
step  in  the  salary  class  In  which  the  member 
is  serving.  Such  increases  may  be  granted  at 
the  same  time  as  the  increases  provided 
under  Subsection  (a)  or  at  any  other  time 
established  by  regulation." 

"(C)  Add  the  following  new  subsection 
(c)— 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations  under 
which  a  periodic  within-class  salary  increase 
may  be  withheld  or  deferred  for  a  member 
of  the  Service  who  Is  on  leave  without  pay, 
or  in  part-time  employment  status,  and 
shall  be  withheld  or  deferred  for  a  member 
whose  performance  is  found  in  a  review  by  a 
selection  board  to  fall  below  the  standards 
of  performance  for  the  member's  salary 
class." 

(3)  Section  408(aKl),  relating  to  local  com- 
pensation plans.  Is  amended  by  revising  the 
third  sentence  thereof  to  read  as  foUows: 
"Any  compensation  plan  established  under 
this  section  may  include  provision  for. 

"(A)  leaves  of  absence  with  pay  for  foreign 
national  employees  in  accordance  with  pre- 
vailing law  and  employment  practices  in  the 
locality  of  employment  without  regard  to 
any  limitations  contained  in  section  6310  of 
tiUe  5.  United  SUtes  Code;  and 

"(B)  payments  by  the  Government  and 
foreign  national  employees  to  a  trust  or 
other  fund  in  a  financial  institution  in  order 
to  finance  future  benefits  for  foreign  na- 
tional employees,  including  provision  for  re- 
tention in  the  fund  of  accumulated  interest 
for  the  benefit  of  covered  foreign  national 
employees.". 

PROMOTION  AND  RETENTION 

Sec.  5.  Chapter  6  of  tiUe  I  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  601(b),  relating  to  promotions, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "The  Secretary 
shall  exclude  members  of  the  Service  from 
eligibility  for  promotion  when  they  remain 
in  the  Serivce  after  expiration  of  time-ln- 
class  and  any  limited  career  extensions 
under  section  607.".' 

(2)  Section  607,  relating  to  retirement  for 
expiration  of  time  in  class.  Is  amended  as 
follows: 

(A)  In  subsection  (bXl),  Immediately  after 
"class",  insert  "(including  a  class  from 
which  no  effective  promotional  opportuni- 
ties exist)"; 

(B)  In  subsection  (dK2),  immediately  after 
"case",  insert  "except  when  necessary  to 
attain  eligibility  for  an  immediate  annuity 
under  chapter  8". 

(3)  Section  609,  relating  to  retirement  ben- 
efite.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  A  member  of  the  Service  who  is  re- 
tired under  section  607(c)  or  608(b)— 

"(1)  after  becoming  ehgible  for  voluntary 
retirement  under  section  811,  or 

"(2)  from  the  Senior  Foreign  Service  or 
class  I  in  the  Foreign  Service  Schedule. 


shall  receive  retirement  benefits  in  accord- 
ance with  section  806."; 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "607(cKl)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"607(c)". 

(4)  Section  610,  relating  to  separation  for 
cause,  is  amended  in  subsection  (aK2),  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Section  1110  shall  also  apply  to 
proceedings  under  this  paragraph.". 

FOREIGN  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  AND  DISABILITY 


Sk.  6.  (a)  Chapter  8  of  title  I  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1980  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Section  804(6).  reUting  to  definitions, 
is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
"10  years",  the  phrase  "(including  at  least  5 
years  while  the  participant  was  making  con- 
tributions for  current  service  to  the  Fund)". 

(2)  Section  805(dXl).  relating  to  contribu- 
tions to  the  Fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(I)  strike  out  "equal  to"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period  and  "Special  contributions 
for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  shall 
equal",  and 

(II)  at  the  end  thereof  add  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Special  contributions  for 
prior  refunds  under  subparagraph  (B)  shall 
equal  the  amount  of  the  prior  refund  re- 
ceived by  the  participant."; 

(3)  Section  806.  relating  to  compuUtion 
and  election  of  annuities  and  surviver  annu- 
ities is  amended  as  foUows: 

(A)  Subsection  (b)(lKC)  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  insert,  immediately  after  "waive",  the 
words  "or  reduce"; 

(U)  strike  out  "(1)":  and 

(Ul)  strike  out  aU  after  "final"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  a  period; 

(B)  Subsection  (bXlKD)  is  repealed. 

(4)  Section  808,  relating  to  retirement  for 
disabUity  or  incapacity,  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(A)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "65"  each  time  it 
appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "60". 

(B)  Subsection  (a)  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowinr 
"However,  if  a  participant  retiring  under 
this  section  is  receiving  retired  pay  or  re- 
tainer pay  for  miUtary  service  (except  that 
specified  in  section  8332(c)  (1)  or  (2)  of  title 
5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code)  or  Veterans 
Administration  pension  or  compensation  in 
Ueu  of  such  retired  or  retainer  pay,  the  an- 
nuity of  that  participant  shaU  be  computed 
under  this  chapter  excluding  extra  credit 
authorized  by  this  subsection  and  excluding 
credit  for  miUtary  service  from  that  compu- 
Ution. If  the  amount  of  the  annuity  so  com- 
puted, plus  the  retired  or  retainer  pay 
which  is  received,  or  which  would  be  re- 
ceived but  for  the  application  of  the  limiU- 
tion  in  section  5532  of  title  5  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code,  or  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion pension  or  compensation  in  Ueu  of  such 
retired  pay  or  retainer  pay,  is  less  than  the 
annuity  that  would  be  payable  under  this 
chapter  in  the  absence  of  the  previous  sen- 
tence, an  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
shaU  be  added  to  the  annuity  computed 
under  this  chapter.". 

(5)  Subsection  (e)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "65"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "60"; 
and 

(6)  Subsection  (h)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(bK4)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"(bX3XC)".  (6)  Section  811,  relating  to  vol- 
untary retirement,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  foUowing  at  the  end  thereof:  'The  Sec- 
retary shall  withhold  consent  for  retirement 
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under  this  section  by  any  participant  who 
has  not  been  a  member  of  the  Service  for  5 
years.  However,  any  participant  who  volun- 
tarily separates  from  the  Service  before 
completing  5  years  In  the  system  and  who, 
on  the  date  of  separation,  would  be  eligible 
for  an  annuity,  based  on  a  voluntary  separa- 
tion, under  section  8336  or  8338  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  if  the  participant  then 
had  an  appointment  under  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  System,  counting  the  partici- 
pant's total  federal  service,  may  receive  an 
annuity  under  section  8336  or  8338,  notwith- 
standing section  8333(b)  of  title  5  United 
States  Code,  provided  that  all  contributions 
transferred  to  the  Fund  under  section 
805<cXl)  of  this  Act,  as  weU  as  all  contribu- 
tions withheld  from  the  participant's  pay 
and  deposited  into  the  Fund  during  the 
period  he/she  was  subject  to  this  chapter, 
including  interest  on  these  amounts,  are 
transferred  to  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
and  DteabUity  Fund  effective  on  the  date 
the  participant  separates  from  the  Service." 

(7)  Section  814(a),  relating  to  former 
spouses,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  In  paragraph  (3).  strike  out  "on  the 
first  day  of  the  month"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  the  first  day  of  the  month  fol- 
lowing the  month"; 

(B)  In  paragraph  (4),  immediately  after 
"final",  insert  ",  unless  it  is  issued  in  recog- 
nition of  a  substantial  change  in  the  eco- 
nomic circumstances  of  either  party". 

(8)  Section  815,  relating  to  lump-sum  pay- 
ments, is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(aKl)  A  participant  Is  entitled  to  be  paid 
the  lump-sum  credit  if  he  or  she— 

"(A)  is  separated  from  the  Service  for  at 
least  thirty-one  consecutive  days,  or  is 
transferred  to  a  position  in  which  he  is  not 
subject  to  this  chapter  and  remains  in  such 
a  position  for  at  least  thrity-one  consecutive 
days; 

"(B)  files  an  application  with  the  Secre- 
tary for  payment  of  the  lump-sum  credit; 

"(C)  is  not  reemployed  in  a  position  in 
which  he  or  she  is  subject  to  this  chapter  at 
the  time  he  or  she  files  the  application:  and 

"(D)  will  not  become  eligible  to  receive  an 
annuity  within  thirty-one  days  after  filing 
the  application. 

Payment  of  the  lump-simi  credit  voids  all 
annuity  rights  under  this  chapter  based  on 
the  service  on  which  the  lump-sum  credit  is 
based,  until  the  participant  is  reemployed  in 
the  Service  subject  to  this  chapter. 

"(2)  Whenever  a  participant  becomes  enti- 
tled to  be  paid  under  subsection  (aXl),  the 
lump-sum  credit  shall  be  paid  to  the  partici- 
pant and  to  any  former  spouse  (who  has  not 
remarried  prior  to  age  60)  of  the  participant 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (i)  and  to  any 
spouse  to  whom  the  participant  was  married 
on  the  date  of  the  separation  from  the  Serv- 
ice, which  separation  forms  the  basis  for  the 
payment,  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(J).": 

(B)  At  the  end  thereof,  add  a  new  subsec- 
tion (j)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(JHl)  If  a  written  request  by  either  the 
participant  (or  former  participant)  or  the 
spouae  is  received  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
no  later  than  15  days  after  the  later  of— 

"(A)  the  effective  date  of  the  separation; 
or 

"(B)  the  receipt  of  the  refund  application 
by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
then,  unless  otherwise  expressly  provided 
by  a  any  spousal  agreement  or  court  order 
under  section  82<Kb),  the  amount  of  a  par- 
ticipant's or  former  participant's  lump-sum 


credit  payable  to  a  spouse  of  that  partici- 
pant shall  be— 

"(i)  if  the  spouse  was  married  to  the  par- 
ticipant throughout  the  period  of  creditable 
service  of  the  participant,  50  percent  of  the 
lump-stun  credit  to  which  such  participant 
would  be  entitled  in  the  absence  of  this  sub- 
section, or 

"(11)  if  such  spouse  was  not  married  to  the 
participant  ttiroughout  such  creditable  serv- 
ice, an  amount  equal  to  a  pro  rata  share 
(calculated  under  section  804(10)  as  if  the 
spouse  were  a  former  spouse)  of  50  percent 
of  such  lump-sum  credit. 

"(2)  The  liunp-sum  credit  of  the  partici- 
pant shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the 
lump-sum  credit  payable  to  the  spouse.". 

(9)  Section  816(i)(2).  relating  to  crediUble 
service,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  A  former  spouse  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  married  to  a  participant  for  pericxls 
assumed  to  be  creditable  service  under  sec- 
tion 808(a)  or  section  80{Ke).": 

(10)  Section  817,  relating  to  extra  credit 
for  service  at  unhealthful  posts,  is  amended 
by  adding,  at  the  end  thereof,  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Such  extra  credit  shall  not 
be  used  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  a 
person  to  qualify  as  a  former  spouse  under 
section  804(6),  or  to  compute  the  pro  rata 
share  under  section  804(10).". 

(11)  Section  826(cKl).  relating  to  cost  of 
living  adjustments  in  annuities,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(cKl)  The  first  Increase  (if  any)  made 
under  this  section  to  an  aimulty  which  is 
payable  from  the  Fund  to  a  participant  or 
to  the  surviving  spouse  or  former  spouse  of 
a  deceased  participant  who  dies  in  service  or 
a  deceased  annuitant  whose  annuity  has  not 
been  increased  under  this  section,  shall  be 
equal  to  the  product  (adjusted  to  the  near- 
est one-tenth  of  1  percent)  of— 

"(A)  one-twelfth  of  the  applicable  percent 
change  computed  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  multipUed  by 

"(B)  the  number  of  months  (counting  any 
portion  of  a  month  as  a  month)— 

"(i)  for  which  the  annuity  was  payable 
from  the  Fund  before  the  effective  date  of 
the  increase,  or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  a  surviving  spouse  or 
former  spouse  of  a  deceased  annuitant 
whose  annuity  has  not  been  so  increased, 
since  the  annuity  was  first  payable  to  the 
deceased  annuitant."; 

(12)  Immediately  after  section  827,  Insert 
a  new  section  828  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  828.  Missing  Spouses  AifD  Former 
Spouses.- The  Secretary  of  State  may  pre- 
scribe regulations  under  which  a  participant 
or  former  participant  may  malce  an  election 
to  waive  or  reduce  a  survivor  annuity  to  a 
spouse  or  former  spouse  under  section 
806(b),  and  to  waive  or  reduce  a  lump  sum 
payment  to  a  spouse  or  former  spouse  under 
section  815  without  agreement  of  the  par- 
ticipant's spouse  or  former  spouse  if  the 
participant  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  after  having  taken 
all  reasonable  steps  to  determine  the  where- 
abouts of  the  spouse  or  former  spouse,  that 
the  participant^  does  not  Imow  the  where- 
atwuts.  When  the  Secretary  of  State  deter- 
mines that  a  spouse  or  former  spouse  is 
missing  during  the  time  an  annuity  is  pay- 
able to  such  missing  spouse  or  former 
spouse  under  sections  806  or  814,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  may  by  regulation  provide  for 
payment  of  such  suuiuity  to  the  former  par- 
ticipant, if  alive,  or  to  a  surviving  spouse  or 
surviving  former  spouse  who  is  not  miss- 
ing.". 

(bKl)  The  amendment  made  by  section 
6<aK6)  of  this  Act  to  section  811  of  the  For- 


eign Service  Act  of  1980,  relating  to  volun- 
tary retirement,  shall  not  apply  to  individ- 
uals who  are  participants  in  the  System  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
6(aKll)  of  this  Act  to  section  826(c)  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980.  relating  to  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  of  annuities,  shall  be 
made  retroactively  effective  to  August  13, 
1981,  and  shall  apply  to  annuities  wtUch 
commence  before,  on,  or  after  such  date. 

LABOB-MAM AOEMKIfT  RKLATIORS 

Sec.  7.  Chapter  10  of  title  I  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1002(12ME),  relating  to  defini- 
tions, is  amended  by  inserting,  immediately 
after  "209".  a  comma  and  "or  comparable 
investigation,  inspection,  or  audit  activities 
in  the  other  agencies  to  which  this  chapter 
U  applicable  under  section  1003". 

(2)  Section  1014(a)(3).  relating  to  resolu- 
tion of  implementation  disputes,  is  amended 
by  inserting,  immediately  after  "appeal",  a 
comma  and  "including  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ments,". 

THAMSinOIl 

Sec.  8.  Chapter  1  of  title  II  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  2104,  relating  to  conversion 
from  the  Foreign  Service,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  The  3-year  period  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)  shall  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional 3  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection  in  the  case  of  memliers  of 
the  Service  who  were  initially  ineligible  for 
conversion  under  that  subsection  because 
they  were  available  for  worldwide  assign- 
ment and  there  was  a  need  for  their  services 
in  the  Foreign  Service,  but  as  to  whom  sul>- 
sequent  events  require  the  services  of  these 
members,  and  of  those  later  employed  who 
are  similarly  situated,  only  or  primarily  for 
domestic  functions.". 

(2)  Section  2106(eK2),  relating  to  preser- 
vation of  status  and  benefits,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  who,  immediately  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  was  not  subject  to  section 
633(aK2)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946 
or  section  62S(aK2)  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.". 

EmcnVE  DATE  OP  1980  ACT 

Sec.  9.  Section  2403,  pertaining  to  effec- 
tive dates,  is  amended  by  deleting  subsec- 
tion (c)  and  redesignating  the  following  sub- 
sections accordingly. 

AMENDMENTS  TO  BASIC  AUTHORITIES  ACT 

Sec.  10.  Title  I  of  the  State  Department 
Basic  Authorities  Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  Section  2  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  The  introductory  clause  is  amended  to 
read  "The  Secretary  of  State  may—"; 

(B)  Strike  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  subsec- 
tion (e),  strike  out  the  peri(xi  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (f)  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon,  and  add  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

'(g)  Obtain  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  prescribed 
for  OS-18  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.". 

(2)  Section  11  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  11.  Funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penses of  international  arbitrations  and 
other  proceedings  for  the  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  international  disputes  under  treaties 
or  other  international  agreements,  and  arbi- 


trations arlaing  under  contracts  authorised 
by  law  for  the  perf onnanoe  of  aervlces  or  ac- 
quisition of  property  abroad.". 

(3)  Section  32  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"The  authorittes  available  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
the  Department  of  State  shall  be  available 
to  the  Director  of  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency  and  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  International  Development 
Cooperation  Agency  with  respect  to  their 
respective  agencies.". 

AMBHOMBrrS  TO  TITLB  S,  UmTKD  STARS  CODE 

Sac.  11.  "nUe  6  of  the  United  States  Code 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  SSSKa),  relating  to  lump-sum 
payment  for  accumulated  and  accrued  leave 
on  separation,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"pay"  in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "ImsIc  pay". 

(3)  SecUon  5724a(aK3),  relating  to  travel 
and  transportation  expenses  of  employees, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  "or.  in  the  case 
of  an  employee  moving  from  a  post  in  a  for- 
eign area,  the  period  of  residence  in  tempo- 
rary quarters  may  be  extended  for  an  addi- 
tional period  of  30  days  less  such  period  as 
the  employee  has  been  compensated  for  by 
temporary  lodging  allowance  under  section 
5923(1  KB)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  in 
connection  with  the  same  move.". 

(3)  Section  5924(4),  relating  to  education 
allowances,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  In  the  introduction,  immediately  after 
"foreign  areas",  insert  a  comma  and  "or  of- 
ficial assignment  to  serve  in  such  area  or 
areas,". 

(B)  In  paragraph  (A),  strike  out  "kinder- 
garten" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "pre-idn- 
dergarten  for  handicapped  children,  kinder- 
garten". 

(C)  In  paragraph  (B),  strike  out  "under- 
graduate college"  each  time  it  appears  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "post-secondary  educa- 
tional institution". 

(4)  Section  5944,  relating  to  burial  and  last 
illness  expenses  of  native  employees  in  for- 
eign countries,  is  repealed. 

FoBxiGM  SxBvici  Act  Amendments  op  1983: 

SicnoNAi.  Analysis 

sBcnoif  s:  "HATCHnro"  the  inspectob 

GENEBAL  (F.S.  ACT  SBC.  30>  (B)  > 

This  amendment  would  make  clear  that 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice and  the  Department  of  State  is  under 
provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act,  thus  prohibit- 
ing participation  in  certain  partisan  political 
acUvtties. 

Section  3(c>  of  the  Inspector  General  Act 
of  1978  states  that  no  Inspector  General 
shall  be  considered  to  be  an  employee  who 
determines  policies  to  be  pursued  by  the 
United  States  in  the  nationwide  administra- 
tion of  Federal  laws.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  is  to  make  clear  that  the  Inspec- 
tors General  are  subject  to  the  limitations 
of  the  Hatch  Act  on  participation  in  politi- 
cal campaigns.  There  is  no  comparable  pro- 
vision in  the  law  establishing  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
Foreign  Service.  This  amendment  would 
eliminate  any  question  that  the  holder  of 
that  position,  who  is  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  is  not  subject  to  the  Hatch  Act.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  seems  appropriate  to  emphasise 
the  nonpolltical  nature  of  the  incumbents' 
responsibilities.  The  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion is  in  no  way  intended  to  be  used  as  a 
precedent    in    determining    whether    any 


other  officer  of  the  Goremment  is  or  is  not 
subject  to  the  Hatch  Act. 

aacnoii  sdi:  pivb  fbbcent  luotation  or 

HON-CABBEB   MEMBEBS   OP   THE   SENKM   POB- 
EION  SERVICE  (PJ.  ACT  SEC.  SOB  (b) ) 

Section  305  of  the  Act  now  provides  that 
career  government  employees  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Senior  Executive  Service  are  not 
to  be  counted  agmtast  the  5%  limit  on  non- 
career  membership  in  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service.  Most  senior  career  government  of  f  1- 
dals  appointed  to  limited  appointments  in 
the  SFS,  with  reemployment  rights  to  their 
career  status,  will  in  fact  come  from  the 
SE8.  In  rare  cases,  however,  it  will  be  desir- 
able to  appoint  a  non-SE8  career  employee 
to  an  SFS  limited  appointment  (for  exam- 
ple, a  scientific  supergrade  appointed  under 
P.L.-313.  or  a  member  of  one  of  the  parallel 
services  to  the  8ES.  This  amendment  would 
exempt  career  government  officials  from 
their  other  career  services  from  being 
counted  against  the  non-career  ceiling.  This 
is  consistent  with  the  original  purpose  of 
the  1980  Act. 

Section  305  is  also  being  revised  to  make 
permanent  the  temporary  provision  in  sec- 
tion 2403(c)  of  the  1980  Act  that  excludes 
appointments  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  the  Senior  Foreign  Service 
from  the  calculation  and  application  of  the 
limitation  of  this  section  on  limited  appoint- 
ments. The  amendment  makes  permanent 
the  limit  of  10  on  the  number  of  members 
serving  in  the  Senior  Foreign  Service  at  any 
one  time  under  limited  appointment  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

This  change  is  being  sought  by  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  because  the  October 
1,  1985  expiration  date  in  section  2403(c)  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  does  not 
allow  for  "phased  hiring"  during  the  period 
of  transition  from  State  detailees  to  FCS 
personnel.  Moreover,  the  Department  needs 
flexibility  hidefinltely  to  compeUtively  fill 
numerous  SFS  positions  with  available 
highly  qualified  private  sector  executives. 

Typically,  the  individuals  would  serve  one 
3-4  year  tour  and  apply  their  expertise  to 
penetrating  difficult  export  markets  and 
building  extensive  Embassy  contacts  in  host 
countries  and  regional  maiiiets. 

Section  2403(c)  of  the  1980  Act  is  being  re- 
pealed by  section  10  of  the  bill. 

Section  305(b)  of  the  1980  Act  U  being 
completely  restated  for  editorial  reasons. 
The  only  substantive  changes  are  those  de- 
scribed above. 

SECTION  3  (3) :  EXCLUSIONS  PBOM  5-TBAB  LIMIT 
ON  LnOTED  APPOINTMENTS  (P.S.  ACT  SBC.  309) 

This  amendment  would  correct  inadvert- 
ent omissions  in  the  original  text  of  section 
309  and  would  consolidate  in  a  single  section 
all  exceptions  to  the  5  year  limitation  on 
the  duration  of  limited  appointments.  Ex- 
ceptions are  provided  in  order  to  avoid  inter- 
ruption of  a  current  assignment,  for  service 
as  a  consular  agent,  for  employment  as  a 
family  member,  and  for  continued  service  as 
a  career  candidate  when  a  grievance  is  pend- 
ing. Consular  agents  perform  consular  and 
related  services  in  locations  where  there  are 
no  Foreign  Service  posts,  and  it  is  highly  de- 
sirable to  retain  their  services  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  of  time,  if  their  performance  is 
satisfactory.  They  cannot  be  career  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Service,  either  because 
they  are  foreign  nationals,  or  because  they 
are  available  for  service  only  in  one  locality. 
Career  candidates  serving  on  limited  ap- 
pointments sometimes  contest  decisions  not 
to  grant  them  career  status  before  the  expi- 
ration of  the  maximum  5  year  period  for 


such  appointments.  The  amendment  would 
Clarify  the  Department's  authority  to 
extend  the  candidate's  appointment  in  such 
a  case,  if  ordered  by  the  Foreign  Service 
Grievance  Board,  or  if  deemed  necessary  ad- 
ministratively to  provide  an  equitable 
chance  for  career  consideration.  The  excep- 
tion for  family  members  is  already  provided 
by  existing  law,  but  is  consolidated  here 
with  other  exceptions  for  convenient  refer- 
ence. The  exception  to  permit  completion  of 
a  cturent  assignment  is  intended  to  promote 
greater  efficiency  in  the  assignment  of  indi- 
viduals serving  under  limited  appointments. 
It  is  expected  that  the  need  to  use  this  au- 
thority will  arise  rarely. 

SECnOM  4(1):  SALABIXB  POB  CHIEFS  OP  MISSIOII 
(P.8.  ACTSBC.  401  <a) ) 

This  amendment  would  make  clear  that 
only  those  individuals  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  are 
to  receive  the  salary  of  a  Chief  of  Mission. 
Members  of  the  Service  assigned  to  perform 
the  functions  of  a  Chief  of  Mission,  for  ex- 
ample, as  the  head  of  a  U.S.  Interests  Sec- 
tion or  as  a  charge  d'affaires,  would  remain 
eligible  for  a  salary  differential  under  sec- 
tion 411  of  the  Act,  but  would  not  receive 
the  statutory  salary  of  an  Ambassador. 

SECTION  4(3):  ELIGIBIUTT  POR  WITHIN  GBAOE 
SALARY  INCREASES  <7.S.  ACT  SEC.  404(a) ) 

Section  406  presently  addresses  three 
points.  First,  it  provides  in  subsection  (a)  a 
schedule  for  regular  within-class  salary  in- 
creases for  members  of  the  Service.  Second, 
in  the  same  subsection  it  provides  for  with- 
holding such  increases  on  the  basis  of  selec- 
tion board  determination  that  performance, 
while  satisfactory.  Is  at  a  level  below  that  of 
most  members  of  the  class.  Finally,  subsec- 
tion (b)  provides  for  additional  increases  for 
meritorious  service.  Because  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  Foreign  Service  perform- 
ance evaluation  cycle  and  the  anniversary 
dates  of  promoter  into  a  class,  it  has  been 
difficult  under  the  present  language  to  rec- 
oncile the  regularly  scheduled  increases 
with  meritorious  increases,  on  the  one  hand, 
and.  on  the  other,  withholding  of  regular  in- 
creases on  performance  grounds.  The 
amendments  would  make  each  point  the 
subject  of  a  separate  subsection,  so  that,  by 
regulation,  the  actions  may  be  keyed  to  one 
another  or  independent  as  appropriate.  Im- 
plementing regiilations  would  l>e  consistent 
with  government-wide  practice  for  the  (Tivil 
Service  system.  In  addition,  new  subsection 
(c)  would  make  clear  that  either  deferral  or 
withholding  may  be  offered  in  case  of  mem- 
bers on  leave  without  pay  or  in  part-time 
employment  and  must  be  ordered  in  cases 
where  selection  boards  determine  perform- 
ance is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  class. 

SECTION  4  (3):  PROVIDENT  FUNDS  POB  POBEIGN 
NATIONAL  EMPLOYEES  (P.S.  ACT  SBC.  40() 

This  amendment  would  clarify  the. Secre- 
tary's authority  to  utilize  provident  funds  in 
countries  where  this  is  in  accordance  with 
local  practice.  A  provident  fund  Is  used  in 
lieu  of  a  life-certain  annuity  as  a  retirement 
benefit  in  many  countries.  Basically,  a 
provident  fund  Is  made  up  of  the  detx>sits  of 
a  specified  percentage  of  an  employee's 
salary  by  the  employer  and  the  employee. 
Upon  termination  of  employment  for  retire- 
ment or  other  reasons,  an  employee  receives 
the  cumulative  deposits  plus  interest  as  a 
lump-sum,  rather  than  being  paid  a  periodic 
annuity  for  life. 

The  existing  statute  clearly  gives  the  Sec- 
retary authority  to  establish  provident 
funds  consistent  with  local  pay  practices  for 
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the  benefit  of  Foreign  Service  National  em- 
ployees. This  amendment  Is  necessary  to 
permit  the  interest  that  accumulates  in 
such  tnist  funds  to  be  paid  out  in  subse- 
quent years  to  the  beneficiaries.  The 
amendment  resUtes  the  third  sentence  of 
secUon  408(e)  of  the  Act.  Clause  (B)  is  new 
material,  clause  (A)  is  a  restatement  of  ex- 
istlnc  languace. 
SBcnoR  8(1):  nfXLiGiBtuTr  for  psoiiotioh 

Arm  KxratATioM  or  timk-hi-class  (r.8.  act 

SK.  soKb)) 

In  certain  cases,  members  of  the  Foreign 
Service  are  allowed  to  remain  beyond  expi- 
ration of  their  time-in-class,  normally  for 
humanitarian  reasons  to  allow  them  to 
qualify  for  an  immediate  annuity.  (Individ- 
uals at  the  FS-1  level  and  higher  are  eligible 
for  such  an  annuity  at  expiration  of  time-ln- 
dass  under  section  609,  but  those  at  FS-2 
and  lower  are  not.)  This  amendment  would 
insure  that  individuals  retained  for  this  pur- 
pose are  not  eligible  for  promotion.  If  they 
were  allowed  to  compete  for  promotion, 
then  time-in-class  rules  would  become  mean- 
ingless. 
sBcnoH   SO):   UMrrm  cakkxr   kxtensions 

BELOW    THE    HIGHEST    CLASS    IH    AH    OCCUPA- 

noH/RrrBHTioN  ArxER  expiratioh  or  nc 
TO  GAm  KUGianJTT  roR  ah  immediate  ah- 

HXnTT       (r.S.       ACT      SBC.       807(b)  (It       AHD 
SOT  (d)(3)) 

The  current  law  permits  Limited  Career 
Extensions  (LCEs)  when  individuals  have 
attained  the  highest  salary  class  for  their 
occupation  categories  except  in  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  in  which  case  ICEa  are 
available  at  each  class  level.  It  is  now  clear 
that  such  a  restriction  below  the  SPS  level 
could  lead  to  undesirable  separations 
through  expirations  of  time-in-c!ass  in  cate- 
gories where  there  are  a  very  few  positions 
at  the  highest  possible  class,  so  that  most 
individuals  could  never  expect  to  be  promot- 
ed. This  amendment  would  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  determine  when  this  circumstance 
exists,  and  to  authorize  by  regulation  use  of 
IjCTEs  in  classes  below  the  most  senior.  The 
second  part  of  the  amendment  would  pro- 
vide new  authority  to  the  Secretary  to 
retain  Individuals  below  the  FS-1  level  for 
more  than  one  year  after  their  TIC  has  ex- 
pired, in  order  to  allow  them  to  qualify  for 
an  immediate  annuity. 

SKCnOH  8(3)  (A)  AHS  (B):  RETIREMSRT  BEHE- 
nrs/SKVERARCE  PAT  FOR  IHDIVISUALS  SEPA- 
RATED PROM  THE  SERVICE  APTER  EXPIRATION 
OP  TIC  OR  PAILURX  TO  HAVE  A  LIMITED  CAREER 
KXTEHSIOH  RZHKWED  (P.S.  ACT  SBC.  809  (R) 
AHD  (b)) 

These  amendments  modify  the  existing 
language  of  section  609  to  avoid  an  anomaly 
which  would  otherwise  be  created  by  the 
adoption  of  Section  5(2)  above.  Without 
these  amendments,  an  individual  leaving 
the  service  from  FS-2  or  below  for  expira- 
tion of  time-in-class  would  receive  severance 
pay,  while  one  at  the  same  levels  leaving  for 
expiration  of  a  limited  career  extension 
without  renewal  would  be  entitled  to  an  im- 
mediate annuity.  The  two  situations  should 
be  treated  the  same.  The  amendments 
would  confor  i  the  two  cases,  and  follow  the 
existing  pr-  ice,  first  legislated  in  1946, 
that  those  oeparated  involuntarily  from 
cla«  FB-1  or  higher  receive  an  immediate 
annuity,  while  those  separated  involuntarily 
from  classes  FS-3  and  lower  receive  sever- 
ance pay. 

SBCTIOH  S (4) :  jmtlCIAL  IZVnW  IH  SBPARATIOH 
POR  CAUSE  CASES  (P.8.  ACT  SBC.  8 10(a)  (») 

Section  1110  of  the  Act  authorizes  an  ag- 
grieved party  in  a  grievance  case  to  obtain 


Judicial  review  of  a  final  action  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  Board.  Section  610,  which  pro- 
vides for  separation  for  cause,  specifically 
applies  only  the  hearing  procedures  of  sec- 
tion 1106  to  separation  cases  before  the 
Board.  Other  provisions  of  Chapter  11  ap- 
plicable to  grievances  may  in  general  be  ap- 
plied to  the  extent  appropriate  to  separa- 
tions by  rule  of  the  Board  Itself,  but  it  takes 
a  provision  of  law  to  have  Judicial  review. 
This  amendment  would  apply  the  Judicial 
review  provisions,  now  applicable  to  griev- 
ances, to  separation  for  cause  cases  as  well. 
SBcnoH  8  (a)  ( 1 ) :  OEPinmoH  op  pormxr 

SPOUSE  (P.S.  ACT  SEC.  804(8) ) 

The  Act  now  requires  only  10  years  of 
marriage  during  any  period  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment service.  Thus  an  employee  who  has 
a  former  spouse  at  time  of  transfer  from 
Civil  Service  to  Foreign  Service  could  be  af- 
fected, even  where  the  10  years  of  marriage 
do  not  include  any  period  of  time  while  the 
participant  was  in  the  Foreign  Service.  This 
amendment  would  require  that  there  be  at 
least  five  years  of  marriage  while  one  of  the 
partners  was  a  participant  in  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  system  in  order  to  qual- 
ify for  benefits  as  a  former  spouse  under 
that  System. 

When  a  family  separation  occurs  and  a  di- 
vorce is  initiated  while  an  employee  is  under 
the  Civil  Service  and  the  divorce  Is  finalized 
months  or  years  later  after  the  employee 
has  transferred  to  the  Foreign  Service, 
there  Is  no  reason  the  former  spouse  should 
benefit  by  the  special  Foreign  Service  provi- 
sions. 

The  special  provisions  in  the  Foreign 
Service  retirement  system  for  spouses  and 
former  spouses  are  in  recognition  of  difficul- 
ty spouses  of  Foreign  Service  employees 
have  in  building  an  independent  economic 
base  caused  by  frequent  moves  and  the  pro- 
hibitions of  spousal  employment  abroad. 
The  proposed  requirement  that  at  least  5 
years  of  the  10-year  marriage  requirement 
must  have  occurred  while  the  employee  was 
in  the  Foreign  Service  Is  a  minimum  re- 
quirement. This  change  is  consistent  with 
the  proposed  change  of  section  811  of  the 
Act  to  add  to  the  requirements  that  a 
member  must  meet  to  apply  for  voluntary 
retirement,  a  requirement  that  the  member 
have  completed  at  least  5  years  in  the  For- 
eign Service. 

sEcnoH  8 (a)  (2):  rxpatmxht  op  repuhds  (p.s. 
Acrr  SEC.  8os(d)(i)) 
This  amendment  simplifies  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  amount  owing  by  a  member  for  a 
previous  refund  of  contributions  from  the 
Foreign  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System  (FSRDS)  or  from  any  other  retire- 
ment system  for  Government  employees. 
Such  refunds  must  be  repaid  by  a  member 
In  order  to  obtain  any  credit  for  the  prior 
service.  At  present,  amounts  owing  for  such 
refunds  are  determined  by  taking  into  ac- 
count the  differing  contribution  rates  previ- 
ously in  effect  under  the  FSRDS  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  refund.  This  rate  at 
different  times  has  been  both  higher  and 
lower  than  the  corresponding  rate  in  the 
Cnvil  Service  Retirement  and  DisabUity 
System  (CSRDS).  The  proposed  change 
would  adopt  the  current  (TSRDS  formula 
expressed  in  5  U.S.C.  8334(d)  under  which 
the  amount  owing  is  simply  the  amount  of 
the  previous  refund  plus  interest. 

SBCTIOH  8(a)  (3)  (A):  BLBCnOH  OP  SURVIVOR 
AHHUITT  (P.S.  ACT  SBC.  808  (b)  ( 1 )  (C) ) 

This  change  would  permit  a  member  and 
former  spouse  to  elect  by  spousal  agreement 
a  reduced  survivor  annuity.  At  present  they 


must  elect  either  the  maximum  survivor  an- 
nuity or  none.  This  change  would  also 
permit  such  an  agreement  to  be  entered 
into  within  12  months  after  a  divorce  in  the 
event  a  divorce  occurs  after  the  member's 
retirement.  At  present,  such  elections 
cannot  be  made  after  retirement  despite  the 
changed  circumstances  and  desires  of  the 
parties. 

SBCTIOH  8(a)  (3)  (B):  MISSIHG  PXRSOHS  (P.S.  ACT 
SBC.  808 (bXl)  (D)) 

This  amendment  deletes  section 
806(bKlKD)  of  the  Act  because  it  is  encom- 
passed by  the  broader  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject of  missing  spouses  and  former  spouses 
in  new  section  828  of  the  Act  that  would  be 
added  by  section  6(a>(12). 

SBCnOHS  8(a>  (4)  (A)  AHD  (8)  (B)  (S>  (A):  AGE  RX- 
qniREMEHT  POR  MIHIMUM  AHHUiTV  AHD  DIS- 
ABIUTT  EXAMIHATIOH  (P.S.  ACT  SBCS.  808  (B) 
AHD  (b),  809(e)) 

Sections  B08(a)  and  809(e)  of  the  Act  fix 
the  minimum  disability  and  survivor  annu- 
ity, respectively,  for  members  who  become 
disabled  or  who  die  In  service.  The  mini- 
mums  are  currently  based  on  assumed  serv- 
ice to  65.  or  to  a  total  of  20  years  whichever 
is  less. 

These  amendments  would  change  the 
specified  age  to  60  Instead  of  65  to  conform 
with  5  U.S.C.  8339(g)  and  8341(d). 

Section  808(b)  of  the  Act  requires  a  dis- 
ability annuitant  whose  disability  has  not 
been  declared  permanent  by  the  Office  of 
Medical  Services  to  undergo  an  annual 
physical  examination  up  to  the  age  of  65. 
This  change  would  reduce  the  age  to  60  and 
consequently  reduce  the  number  of  such  ex- 
aminations. This  amendment  would  con- 
form with  5  U.S.C.  8337(c). 

SBCTIOH  8(a)  (4)  (B):  MIHIMUM  DISABILITT 
AHHUITT  (P.S.  ACT  SBC.  80S(a) ) 

This  amendment  picks  up  an  amendment 
made  by  Executive  order  12280  of  February 
14,  1981  and  inserts  it  at  the  appropriate 
place  in  the  statute.  The  provision,  which 
was  made  applicable  to  the  Civil  Service  re- 
tirement system  by  section  404  of  the  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act  of  1980,  section  404 
excludes  individuals  who  are  receiving  mili- 
tary retired  pay  or  veterans'  compensation 
from  the  guaranteed  minimum  disability  an- 
nuity provision  which  will  continue  to  apply 
to  individuals  who  receive  military  retired 
pay  on  account  of  service-connected  disabil- 
ities received  in  combat  or  caused  by  an  in- 
strumentality of  war. 
sBcnoH  8(a)  (B)  (B):  (x>rrbctioh  op  reperehce 

(P.S.  ACT  SEC.  809(h)) 

This  amendment  would  correct  a  refer- 
ence in  section  809(h>  of  the  Act. 

SECTION  8(a)  (8):  VOLUHTART  RBTIRXMEHT  (P.S. 
ACT  SBC.  811) 

This  amendment  would  require  members 
to  complete  5  years  under  the  FSRDS 
before  becoming  eligible  for  voluntary  re- 
tirement at  age  50  after  20  years  crediUble 
service.  In  the  1980  Act,  a  requirement  was 
Imp^ed  that  a  member  have  at  least  5  years 
of  civilian  service  credit  in  order  to  retire 
voluntarily  in  order  to  prevent  those  with 
extensive  military  service  from  entering  the 
Service  and  retiring  in  less  than  5  years. 
This  amendment  will  inrpose  a  comparable 
requirement  for  those  with  extensive  service 
imder  CSRS.  The  change  will  be  made  ap- 
plicable only  to  those  who  enter  the  Service 
after  enactment  of  the  Act  (see  effective 
date  section  6(b)(1)).  The  amendment  will 
permit  a  member  who  wishes  to  retire 
before  completing  5  years  in  the  Foreign 


Service  Retirement  and  DisabUity  System, 
whose  total  Federal  Service  would  entitle 
him/her  to  do  so  under  the  Civil  Service  re- 
tirement system,  to  revert  to  the  latter 
system  and  receive  an  aimuity  thereunder. 
sxcnoH  s(a)(T)(A):  eppbciivi  date  op  pen- 

BIOH     TO     PORMBR     SPOUSE     (P.8.     ACT,.  BBC. 
S14(a)(3)) 

The  first  ciiange— insertion  of  the  word 
"or"— Is  purely  technical  to  clarify  the  origi- 
nal Intent.  The  change  of  effective  date  of 
pension  payments  to  a  former  spouse  to 
first  of  month  following  divorce  from  first 
of  month  in  which  divorce  occurs  would 
reduce  potential  for  overpayments  and  pro- 
vide consistency  with  the  effective  date  for 
changes  in  survivorship  reductions  stated  in 
secUons  806(1)  and  814(bK5)(A)  of  the  Act. 
It  would  eliminate  the  need  to  make  two 
successive  annuity  recomputatlons  when  a 
divorce  ixx;urs  after  retirement— one  adjust- 
ment to  provide  a  pension  to  the  former 
spouse  and  another  adjustment  the  next 
month  to  adjust  the  survivorship  reduction. 

SBCTIOH  8(a)  (T>  (B):  COURT-ORDERED  CHAHGE8 
(r,B.  ACT  SBC.  814  (a)(4)) 

This  amendment  would  permit  a  court,  ir- 
respective of  the  date  of  divorce,  to  order  a 
change  in  the  percentage  of  a  member's  an- 
nuity which  Is  payable  to  a  former  spouse 
provided  the  court  finds  that  a  substantial 
change  in  the  economic  circumstances  of  a 
least  one  party  has  occurred.  At  present, 
court  orders  affecting  annuity  pajrments 
Issued  more  than  12  months  following  a  di- 
vorce are  not  valid.  The  proposed  change  is 
consistent  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Ac^ 
which  allows  a  court  to  set  aside  the  "pro 
rata"  division  stated  in  section  814  of  the 
Act  when  individual  circumstances  so  dic- 
Ute. 

SBCTIOH  8  (B)  (S)  (A) :  RErUHDS  Or 
CORTRIBUTIOHS  (r.S.  ACT  SBC.  81S(a) ) 

This  amendment  divides  section  815(a)  of 
the  Act  into  two  paragraphs.  New  para- 
graph ( 1 )  requires  tiiat  members  be  separat- 
ed from  the  Service  for  at  least  31  consecu- 
tive days  and  meet  related  requirements  to 
be  eligible  for  a  refimd  of  their  contribu- 
tions to  the  Fund.  It  conforms  the  FSRDS 
with  the  change  made  in  CSRS  by  section 
303(c)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1982  as  amended  by  section  3(f) 
of  P.L.  97-346. 

New  paragraph  (2)  of  section  81S(a)  would 
correct  an  apparent  oversight  in  the  1980 
Act  by  eliminating  the  right  of  a  former 
spouse  who  remarries  prior  to  age  60  to  a 
share  of  the  lump-sum  payment.  Just  as 
rights  to  an  annuity  are  cut  off  in  such  cir- 
cumstances. Also,  this  paragraph,  coupled 
with  new  section  815(J)  of  the  Act  to  be 
added  by  section  6(a)(8KB),  would  provide  a 
spouse  who  so  requests  a  pro  rata  share  of 
any  refund  of  retirement  contributions  on 
resignation,  unless  waived  by  a  spousal 
agreement,  or  a  court  ordered  otherwise.  It 
would  provide  a  spouse  the  same  right  to 
share  in  the  refunds  on  resignation  of  a 
Member  as  section  806(b)  now  provides  with 
respect  to  a  survivor  aimuity  upon  retire- 
ment of  a  Member.  It  would  protect  a 
spouse  in  the  event  a  member  leaves  the 
Service  prior  to  divorce  in  order  to  avoid 
payments  to  a  former  spouse  required  by 
the  Foreign  Service  Act.  In  the  event  a 
member  has  both  a  spouse  and  former 
spouse  when  a  refimd  becomes  payable, 
each  would  receive  a  pro  rata  share  of  50% 
of  the  refund,  and  the  member  would  re- 
ceive the  other  50  percent  plus  any  balance 
of  the  first  50  percent  not  Included  in  a  "pro 
rata  share." 


SBCTIOH    8(a)  (8)  (B):    DnnsiOH    or    RxruHss 

WITH    SPOUBBS    on    REQUEST    (r.S.    ACT    SEC. 
S18(J)) 

This  amendment  Is  explained  under  sec- 
tion 6(aK8KA). 

SECn'IOH  8(a)  (9):  UHHBALTHTUL  POST  CREDIT— 
APPUCATIOH  TO  PORMER  SPOUSBB— I  (P.B.  ACT 
SBC.  818(1)  (3)) 

This  amendment  deletes  current  subpara- 
graph (B)  Of  section  816(i)(2)  of  the  Act 
which  relates  to  unhealthful  post  credit. 
The  amendment  is  explained  under  section 
6(aH10). 
sBcnoH      8(a)  (10):      uhhealthpul      post 

CREDIT— APPUCATIOH  TO  PORMER  SPOUSES— 
II  (P.S.  ACT  SBC.  SIT) 

This  amendment  would  eliminate  extra 
service  credit  for  assignments  at  unhealth- 
ful posts  granted  to  members  not  receiving 
post  differential  or  danger  pay  from  compu- 
tations of  the  10  years  of  creditable  service 
during  which  a  marriage  must  have  endured 
and  from  computations  of  the  pro  rata 
share  benefit.  This  would  mean  that  a  mar- 
riage must  have  endured  during  ten  years  of 
actual  service  to  qualify  a  former  spouse  for 
benefits  and  that  benefits  would  be  based 
on  actual  Government  service. 

Currently,  subparagraph  (B)  of  section 
816(1X2),  which  would  be  repealed  by  sec- 
tion 6(aK9),  makes  it  necessary  for  the  De- 
partment to  determine  whether  a  spouse  re- 
sided with  a  member  at  an  unhealthful  post, 
both  before  or  after  passage  of  the  Act.  This 
is  almost  impossible  to  determine  for  peri- 
(xls  prior  to  institution  of  the  special  reports 
now  required.  The  change  would  simplify 
administration  of  the  Act  without  signifi- 
cantly affecting  benefits. 

SBCTIOH  8(a)  (11):  COST  OP  UVIHG  ADJUST- 
MKHT8  OF  AHHUITIBS  (P.S.  ACT  SBC.  838 
(C)(1)) 

This  amendment  would  conform  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  in  Foreign  Service  annu- 
ities with  comparable  adjustments  in  Civil 
Service  annuities  under  5  U.S.C.  8340  as 
amended  by  the  Budget  Acts  of  December  5, 
1980  and  August  13.  1981  (P.L.  96489  and 
P.L.  97-35,  respectively).  The  former  Act 
ended  the  "look-back"  computation  and  pro- 
vided for  proration  of  the  first  adjustment. 
These  changes  were  extended  to  the  For- 
eign Service  by  Executive  orders  12272  and 
12289  of  January  16,  1981  and  February  14, 
1981,  respectively,  except  it  was  not  possible 
to  make  the  change  applicable  to  former 
spouses  by  Executive  order.  This  amend- 
ment is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  latter. 
This  amendment  also  changes  the  proration 
formula  to  conform  with  the  change  made 
by  P.L.  97-35  effective  August  13,  1981  and 
is  made  effective  on  the  same  date  by  sec- 
tion 6(bK2). 

SBCTIOH  8(a)  (13):  MISSIHG  PERSOHS  (P.S.  ACT 
SEC.  838) 

This  amendment  would  add  a  new  section 
828  to  the  Act.  It  would  expand  current  sec- 
tion 806(b)(lKD)  to  cover  additional  types 
of  elections  when  it  Is  established  that  a 
spouse  or  former  spouse  Is  missing.  It  would 
also  authorize  payment  of  tieneflts  other- 
wise due  to  the  missing  person  to  the  partic- 
ipant, if  alive,  or  to  a  spouse  or  other  former 
spouse.  Section  806(b)(lKD)  of  the  Act 
would  be  repealed  by  section  6(aK3KB). 

SBCTIOH  8(b):  EPPBCnVE  DATES 

Section  6(b)(1)  exempts  current  members 
from  the  application  of  the  change  in  volun- 
tary retirement  made  by  section  6(a)(6)  as  is 
explained  under  that  section. 

Section  6(bK2)  makes  the  changes  in  sec- 
tion 826(c)  of  the  Act,  which  provides  for 


prorating  initial  annuity  adjustments,  retro- 
active to  the  date  the  formula  was  made  ap- 
plicable to  CSRS. 

SBCTIOH  7(1):  DESIGHATIOH  OP  IHVBSHOATOBB 
AHD  AUDITORS  AS  MAHAGEMERT  OFFICIALS  POR 
LABOR-MAHAOEMERT  PUSP08BS  (F.S.  ACT  SBC. 
1003(13)) 

The  current  section  designates  as  manage- 
ment officials  employees  assigned  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  Inspector  General 
of  the  Foreign  Service  and  the  Department 
of  State  as  management  officials.  Through 
inadvertence,  officials  performing  similar 
audit  and  investigatory  functions  in  the 
other  foreign  affairs  agencies  were  not  in- 
cluded. Government-wide  practice  is  to  ex- 
clude such  officials  from  the  bargaining 
unit,  on  grounds  they  have  a  special  rela- 
tionship and  responsibility  to  management. 

SBCTIOH  T(3):  COST  SHARIHG  POR  IHSTITUTIOH- 
AL  GRIEVAnCES    (P.S.   ACT  SEC.  1014(a)(3)) 

Under  section  1105(e)  all  expenses  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Grievance  Board  are  now 
paid  out  of  funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  State;  this  includes  expenses  of 
institutional  grievances  where  a  union  par- 
ticipates in  bringing  the  grievance  under 
chapter  10  of  the  Act.  This  amendment 
would  require  cost-sharing  for  these  institu- 
tional (but  not  individual)  grievances  to  be 
included  in  procedures  negotiated  by  agency 
management  and  the  exclusive  representa- 
tives for  resolution  of  implementation  dis- 
putes relating  to  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments. Our  estimate,  assuming  a  presiding 
officer's  fee  of  $300  per  day  plus  travel  and 
per  diem,  is  that  the  average  institutional 
grievance  would  have  a  cost  of  from  $1500 
to  $3000. 

SBCTIOH  8(1):  PROTECnOH  OP  RIGHTS  POLLOW- 
IHG  MAHDATORY  CONVERSION  FROM  FOREIGN 
SERVICE    TO    CIVIL    SERVICE     (F.8.    ACT    SBC. 

'■    3104) 

As  enacted,  the  conversion  provisions  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  expire  on  February 
14.  1984  (July  1,  1984  for  USIA).  In  a  few 
limited  cases,  it  is  now  apparent  that  this 
will  not  be  sufficient  time  to  realign  the  per- 
sonnel organization  of  the  several  agencies, 
especially  for  groups  of  employees  who  were 
originally  considered  to  be  worldwide  avail- 
able and  therefore  appropriately  remaining 
in  the  Foreign  Service,  but  who  subsequent- 
ly have  been  determined  to  be  needed  only 
for  employment  at  home. 

Consistent  with  the  intent  of  the  Act  that 
domestic  functions  be  carried  out  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Civil  Service,  this  change  would 
allow  completion  of  realignment  of  our  two 
Iiersonnei  systems  without  loss  of  pay, 
status,  or  benefits  by  employees.  The  three 
year  period  would  expire  3  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection,  and 
would  be  consistent  with  the  conversion 
period  allowed  other  convertees  under  the 
Act.  The  amendment  would  apply  only  to 
individuals  not  previously  eligible  for  con- 
version from  the  Foreign  Service,  since  they 
were  originally  in  the  worldwide  category 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Act  but  prior 
to  a  decision  that  a  particular  occupation 
should  be  in  the  domestic  group.  Thus,  it 
would  not  extend  the  original  3  year  period 
allowed  for  conversion  for  those  originally 
designated  as  domestic,  particularly  in  the 
Department  of  State  or  USIA.  The  current 
plan  Is  to  apply  the  new  authority  only  to 
certain  security  officers  in  the  Department 
ofSUte. 
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sacnoit  xii:  sklktioii-out  atttroutt  por 
Ant  (PA  ACT  nc.  iiotOXi)) 

This  is  a  technical  amendment  Prior  to 
the  effecUve  date  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980  the  Department  of  SUte  had  a  se- 
lection-out procedure  for  Foreign  Service  of- 
ficers who  faUed  to  meet  standards  of  per- 
formance prescribed  by  regulation.  Selec- 
tlon-out  was  not  applicable  to  State's  For- 
eign Service  Sts*'  (F8S)  employees.  SUte's 
authority  for  seicction-out  was  based  on  sec- 
tion 633  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946. 
Concurrently  A.I.D.  had  a  selection-out  pro- 
cedure applicable,  with  certain  exceptions, 
to  all  A.I.D.  FSS  and  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve (PSR)  employees;  however,  A.I.D.'s  se- 
lection-out authority  was  based  on  section 
625(e)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 
as  amended. 

Section  608  of  the  1980  Act,  which  re- 
places both  former  selection-out  authorities, 
is  applicable  to  the  United  States  citizen 
Foreign  Service  career  members  of  all  the 
foreign  affairs  agencies. 

The  intent  was  to  limit  adverse  impact  on 
individuals  who  were  in  a  career  Foreign 
Service  Staff  status  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (October 
n,  1980)  and  thus  were  not  subject  to  selec- 
tion-out. but  who  were  involuntarily  made 
"members  of  the  (Foreign)  Service"  under 
the  1980  Act.  To  achieve  this  result  the  1980 
Act,  In  section  2106(e).  exempted  career  ap- 
pointees who  had  not  been  subject  to  sec- 
tion 633(aH2)  of  the  1946  Act  immediately 
prior  to  February  15.  1981  from  selection- 
out  for  ten  years.  Unfortunately,  a  literal 
interpreUtion  of  the  language  of  section 
2106(e)  could  also  exempt  A.I.D.  Foreign 
Service  employees  who  were  not  subject  to 
section  633(aK2),  but  instead  were  subject 
to  the  FAA  counterpart,  section  625(e). 

This  amendment  corrects  a  technical 
defect  in  the  statute  by  making  clear  that 
A.IJD.  Foreign  Service  employees,  who  were 
subject  to  selectlon-out  under  section  62S(e) 
of  the  FAA,  remain  subject  to  the  selection- 
out  provisions  of  section  608  of  the  1980  Act. 

SICnOIt  «:  PORKIGN  COMMERCIAL  SERVICE 
LIMIT  OM  RON-CAREER  SPS  APPOINTMENTS 
(r.S.  ACT  SBC.  3403  (C) ) 

Section  2403(c).  a  temporary  provision  of 
the  1980  Act  is  being  repealed.  The  limlU- 
tlon  contained  therein  Is  being  made  a  per- 
manent provision  and  is  being  included  in 
section  305  of  the  act  by  section  3(1)  of  the 
bill. 

SECTION  to:  AMENDMENTS  OP  DEPARTMENT  OP 
STATE  BASIC  AUTHORITIES  ACT 

This  section  of  the  bill  amends  various 
sections  of  the  Basic  Authorities  Act  (B.A. 
Act)  as  explained  below. 

SKTION  10 1 1  MA) :  ACTHORIZATION  TO  EXPEND 
PDNM  (BJl.  ACT  SEC.  3:  33  D.S.C.  3S«9) 

As  presenUy  drafted,  section  2  of  the  B.A. 
Act  requires  that  each  appropriation  act 
contain  language  permitting  use  of  appro- 
priated funds  for  the  purposes  specified  in 
section  2  such  as  provision  for  printing  and 
binding,  payment  of  tort  claims  under  speci- 
fied limitations,  etc  This  amendment  re- 
moves that  requirement  in  order  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  inadvertent  loss  of  neces- 
sary authorities  by  dropping  a  few  words 
during  the  appropriation  process. 

SECTION  10  <  1 )  (B) :  EXPERTS  AND  CONSULTANTS 
(BJU  ACT  SBC.  3  (g)  33  U.8.C.  3369  <g) ) 

As  required  by  5  U.S.C.  3109,  an  agency 
must  have  special  statutory  authority  to 
hire  experts  and  consultants.  At  present  the 
Department  does  this  by  language  in  each 
annual  appropriation  act.  In  order  to  avoid 


loss  of  necessary  authority  by  inadvertent 
dropping  of  the  necessary  words  in  the  ap- 
propriation process,  this  amendment  to  22 
U.S.C.  2669(g)  would  make  the  authority  a 
permanent  provision  of  law.  In  accordance 
with  Oovemment-wide  practice,  the  amend- 
ment would  also  authorize  compensation  up 
to  the  top  of  OS-18,  rather  than  OS-16,  the 
current  maximum  for  this  Department. 

SECTION  10(3):  USE  OP  GOVERNMENT  VEHICLES/ 
EXPENSES  OP  ARBITRATION  (B.A.  ACT  SEC.  li: 
22  U.S.C.  3STS) 

Both  section  IK 22  UJB.C  2678)  and  28  (22 
U.S.C.  2700)  of  the  B.A.  Act  provide  essen- 
tially the  same  authority  for  a  Chief  of  Mis- 
sion to  authorize  use  of  Oovemment-owned 
vehicles  for  transporting  employees  and 
their  families  for  reasons  of  safety  or  other 
advantage  to  the  Government.  Section  28 
was  enacted  in  1980,  making  the  older  sec- 
tion 11  duplicative.  This  amendment  re- 
places old  section  11  with  new  material  on 
international  arbitrations. 

At  present,  the  Department's  authority  to 
use  appropriated  funds  for  the  expenses  of 
arbitration  and  other  dispute  resolution 
proceedings  under  international  agreements 
and  contracts  requires  inclusion  of  language 
in  each  annual  appropriation  act.  This 
amendment  makes  such  authority  a  perma- 
nent provision  of  law  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  inadvertent  loss  of  necessary  authority 
through  dropping  a  few  words  in  the  appro- 
priations process. 

SECTION  10(3):  ADDITIONAL  PER  DIEM  POR  AID 
AND  USIA  EMPLOYEES  (B.A.  ACT  SEC.  33,  33 
U.S.C.  3T04) 

Section  32  of  the  Department's  Basic  Au- 
thorities Act  now  provides  for  additional  per 
diem  for  1)  security  officers  required  to  ac- 
company principals  of  the  Department  and 
Foreign  dignitaries  and  2)  other  employees 
who  are  required  to  spend  extraordinary 
amounts  of  time  in  travel  status,  and  who 
thereby  incur  additional  expenses.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  would  extend  this  au- 
thority to  officers  of  AID  and  USIA  in  like 
circumstances. 
SECTION   11  (d:  calculation  op  lump  sum 

LEAVE  PAYMENT  UPON   SEPARATION    (S   U.S.C. 
5SS1) 

This  amendment  would  prohibit  inclusion 
of  any  post  differentials  or  territorial  allow- 
ances for  hardship  in  lump  sum  leave  pay- 
ments for  employees  who  retire  from  a  post 
abroad  rather  than  in  the  United  States. 
The  existing  statute  provides  the  possibility 
of  a  windfall  payment,  which  the  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  on  Allowances  has  rec- 
ommended be  eliminated.  This  amendment 
would  produce  Oovemment-wide  savings. 
The  term  "basic  pay"  is  defined  in  5  U.S.C. 
8331(3)) 

SECTION  11(3):  HOME  SERVICE  TRANSPER 
ALLOWANCE  (S  U.S.C.  5T34a(a)  (3) 

This  amendment  would  permit  flexibility 
with  payment  of  lodging/suljsistence  upon 
an  employee's  transfer  from  a  foreign  post 
to  the  U.S.  At  present,  up  to  30  days  is  au- 
thorized at  the  foreign  post  prior  to  depar- 
ture and  up  to  30  days  is  authorized  in  the 
U.S.  after  arrival  here.  The  amendment 
would  permit  flexibility  for  the  employee  to 
use  up  to  a  total  of  60  days  in  any  combina- 
tion at  the  post  and  in  the  U.S.,  according  to 
personal  circumstances. 

SECTION  11(3):  EDUCATION  ALLOWANCES  AT 
TIME  OP  TRANSPER,  POR  HANDICAPPED  CHIL- 
DREN AND  AT  POST  SECONDARY  EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS  (5  U.S.C.  5»34(4)) 

Together,  these  changes  update  and  im- 
prove the  education  allowance  system  to 


bring  it  into  line  with  current  circumstances 
and  problems. 

The  first  change  permits  payment  of  edu- 
cational allowances  for  children  of  employ- 
ees being  transferred  or  newly  assigned  to  a 
Foreign  Service  post  with  inadequate 
schooling  for  the  entire  school  year,  even  if 
the  member  of  the  Service  does  not  depart 
the  United  States  until  after  the  beginning 
of  the  school  year.  (Generally,  the  reverse 
situation,  transfer  back  to  the  United  States 
during  the  school  year,  can  be  managed,  if 
the  member  of  the  Service  wishes  his  or  her 
children  to  remain  in  their  current  schools 
during  the  remainder  of  the  semester.) 

The  second  amendment  would  permit  edu- 
cational services  to  be  provided  for  handi- 
capped children,  beginning  at  age  3.  PJi.  94- 
142,  the  "Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act  of  1975,"  generally  requires 
states  to  offer  public  educational  facilities 
for  handicapped  children  from  age  three.  It 
seems  desirable  to  amend  5  U.S.C.  so  that 
overseas  education  allowance  policy  may  be 
consistent  with  U.S.  public  school  education 
practice  for  handicapped  children.  Under 
present  law  no  allowance  can  be  granted  for 
a  handicapped  or  normal  child  under  age  4 
and  who  is  not  at  least  in  a  kindergarten 
program. 

The  third  amendment  would  permit  post- 
secondary  educational  travel  for  dependents 
not  only  for  undergraduate  college  educa- 
tion, but  also  at  other  institutions  such  as 
nursing,  technical,  vocational,  music  and 
perfomiing  arts  schools  which  are  not  con- 
sidered colleges.  This  amendment  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  provide  the  appropriate 
Idnds  of  post-secondary  education  for  a 
wider  variety  of  chosen  career  fields  for  de- 
pendent children.  The  term  "educational  in- 
stitution" in  the  text  of  the  amendment  is 
drawn  from  38  U.S.C.  1701(aH6)  (Veterans 
Benefits).  It  is  not  planned  to  extend  the 
benefit  during  post-graduate  education,  as  is 
possible  for  Veterans.  Accredited  education- 
al institutions  at  which  these  benefits  can 
be  used  will  be  determined  by  reference  to 
an  established  list,  such  as  that  developed 
by  the  Veterans  Administration  of  the  De-. 
partment  of  Education.  The  list  or  lists  to 
be  used  will  be  specified  by  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary. 

SECTION  13  (4) :  BURIAL  EXPENSES  POR  POREIGN 
SERVICE  NATIONAL  EMPLOYEES  (S  U.S.C.  5944) 

The  existing  provision  provides  for  a  $100 
payment  of  burial  expenses  for  FSN  em- 
ployees. At  times,  this  is  in  conflict  with 
local  practice  and  can  give  the  appearance 
that  the  United  States  CJovemment  does 
not  properly  appreciate  or  value  the  contri- 
butions of  its  foreign  national  employees.  If 
this  section  is  repealed,  the  intention  would 
be  to  rely  upon  the  authority  contained  in 
section  408  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980.  Local  Compensation  Plans,  to  develop 
appropriate  provisions  for  payment  of 
burial  and  last  Illness  expenses  where  such 
payment  is  in  accordance  with  local  practice 
in  specific  countries. 

U.S.  Department  op  State, 
Waahington,  D.C..  April  IS.  J983. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress  is  a  draft  bill  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  and 
other  statutes  affecting  the  Department,  to- 
gether with  a  section-by-section  analysis 
and  a  list  of  amendments. 

The  proposed  amendments  have  been  de- 
veloped by  the  Department  in  cooperation 


with  other  foreign  affairs  agencies.  Many  of 
these  proposed  amendments  reflect  techni- 
cal changes  designed  to  clarify  the  1980 
statute  and  to  Improve  its  administration, 
while  a  few  are  designed  to  correct  inequi- 
ties among  various  groups  of  employees  af- 
fected by  the  1980  Act 

We  estimate  the  overall  cost  of  the  draft 
bill  to  the  Department  at  $500,000  annually, 
primarily  for  modifications  in  the  home 
service  transfer  allowance,  in  Section  11(2), 
and  changes  in  educational  allowances,  in 
Section  11(3). 

We  would  appreciate  the  early  consider- 
ation of  these  amendments  by  the  Congress. 
A  similar  letter  Is  being  sent  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  is  no 
objection  from  the  standi>oint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program  to  the  submission  of 
the  enclosed  draft  bill  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Congress. 

With  cordial  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Powell  A.  Moore, 
Ai*iatant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relationsm 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  1137.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a 
Federal  income  tax  credit  for  tuition; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  AND  EQUITY  ACT  OP 
1983 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  introduce  a  measure  to  pro- 
vide tuition  tax  credits  for  parents  of 
elementary  and  secondary  students. 
My  bill  parallels  the  administration 
proposal.  S.  528,  in  every  respect 
except  it  limits  the  credit  to  parents 
earning  less  than  $50,000  annually. 

Tuition  tax  credits  are  important  be- 
cause they  increase  educational 
choices  vital  to  the  perpetuation  of  a 
pluralistic  s(x;iety.  Tuition  tax  credits 
foster  iimovation  and  flexibUity  in 
education,  assisting  individuals  to 
choose  a  curriculum  enabling  them  to 
meet  their  vocational  and  edu(»tional 
goals. 

For  some  American  families,  the 
purpose  of  education  goes  far  beyond 
intellectual  development  and  maxi- 
mum economic  opportunities.  These 
families  consider  the  classroom  an  ex- 
tension of  parental  responsibility  to 
shape  the  character  and  values  of  the 
next  generation,  and  often  make  im- 
mense sacrifices  to  provide  a  particu- 
lar learning  environment  for  their 
children. 

Despite  the  common  presumption 
that  children  in  private  schools  come 
from  wealthy  families,  the  typical  par- 
ents sending  their  young  to  private 
sch(X>ls  have  a  moderate  income  of  less 
than  $25,000  annually.  Like  other  tax- 
payers, they  contribute  tax  dollars  for 
public  education:  Unlike  other  taxpay- 
ers, they  bypass  the  public  education 
system  and  sustain  the  additional  cost 
of  alternative  training  for  their  chil- 
dren. 

Private  education  plays  an  impor- 
tant part  in  our  Nation's  educational 


history.  America's  earliest  schools 
were  private,  and  were  often  an  exten- 
sion of  Catholic  or  Protestant  church 
ministries.  Private  institutions  were 
more  prevalent  than  State-supported. 
State-founded,  or  State-initiated 
schools  until  the  late  19th  century. 

America's  pluralistic  society  should 
sustain  broad-based,  innovative,  flexi- 
ble educational  options  for  all  its 
people  irrespective  of  their  personal 
wealth.  Competition  In  the  market- 
place of  ideas  has  enabled  America  to 
achieve  greatness.  Offering  all  citizens 
the  right  to  enhance  their  own  intel- 
lectual development  through  a  learn- 
ing environment  which  reflects  per- 
sonal and  family  values  is  an  impor- 
tant public  policy  goal. 

The  tuition  tax  credit  legislation  de- 
veloped by  President  Reagan  is  an  ef- 
fective way  to  sustain  a  wide  variety  of 
educational  choices.  While  preserving 
our  fine  public  education  system,  it 
would  provide  modest  tax  credits  tar- 
geted to  families  with  children  in  non- 
discriminatory elementary  and  second- 
ary schools.  This  measure  would  pro- 
vide equal  educational  options  for  all 
citizens. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  limiting  the 
qualifying  family  income  for  these  tax 
credits  to  $50,000,  beginning  to  phase 
out  at  $40,000.  Under  President  Rea- 
gan's proposal,  families  with  incomes 
over  $60,000  are  ineligible  for  the 
credit.  I  am  lowering  the  income  limits 
to  $50,000  because  I  feel  it  is  vitally 
important  to  limit  this  proposal  to 
families  whose  economic  circimi- 
stances  make  it  the  most  difficult  to 
support  a  dual  educational  system. 
Moderate  income  families  should  be 
the  focus  of  our  effort,  since  upper 
income  families  are  more  able  to 
absorb  the  cost  of  private  education 
for  their  children. 

Another  reason  to  lower  the  in(X)me 
limit  on  the  tuition  tax  credit  is  to 
limit  Federal  revenue  expenditure  to 
those  in  greatest  need.  In  this  era  of 
budget  restraint,  it  is  important  to 
minimis'  any  new  drain  on  Federal 
revenue. 

By  assuring  lower  income  families 
the  same  multiple  educational  pro- 
grams tapped  by  wealthier  Americans, 
we  should  also  stimulate  cost-effective 
management  of  both  public  and  pri- 
vate systems.  Monopolies  tend  to  lose 
their  commitment  to  quality  and  cost 
effectivity.  By  sustaining  competition 
in  the  marketplace  of  ideas  through 
diverse  educational  systems,  we  en- 
courage both  cost  and  quality  control 
in  public  and  private  school  systems.* 

By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  1138.  A  bill  to  establish  a  shelter- 
belt   improvement   program,   and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

SRXLTERBELT  IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OP  19S3 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  am  introducing  the  Shelter- 


belt  Act  of  1983.  The  legislation  is 
similar  to  a  measure  I  originally  pro- 
posed in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  as  an  amendment  to  the  1981 
farm  bill.  The  amendment  was  includ- 
ed in  the  Senate  version  of  the  farm 
bill,  but  unfortunately,  the  provision 
was  deleted  in  the  conference  commit- 
tee. The  only  change  is  to  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use  surplus 
conmuxllties  to  compensate  farmers, 
rather  than  using  cash. 

The  Shelterbelt  Act  would  promote 
the  preservation,  restoration,  improve- 
ment, and  establishment  of  shelter- 
belts  to  reduce  wind  erosion  and  pro- 
vide numerous  additional  benefits. 
The  measure  will  also  help  to  reduce 
the  tnirrent  farm  commodity  surplus- 
es. Land  planted  to  tree  shelterbelts 
will  permanently  take  the  land  out  of 
production  and  help  control  grain  sur- 
pluses. Yet  the  shelterbelts  will  help 
to  maintain  the  productivity  of  adja- 
cent farmland. 

Shelterbelts  provide  numerous  bene- 
fits, including  protection  for  livestock, 
crops,  and  wildlife,  as  well  as  conserve 
energy.  Many  of  our  Nation's  current 
shelterbelts  were  established  under 
the  planting  programs  of  the  1930's 
and  need  to  be  restored  or  replaced. 
For  example,  in  South  Dakota,  three- 
fourths  of  our  shelterbelts  established 
during  this  period  have  been  destroyed 
or  are  in  desperate  need  of  rehabilita- 
tion. It  is  important  that  current  shel- 
terbelts be  maintained  and  new  ones 
established. 

The  Shelterbelt  Act  of  1983  would 
provide  farmers  with  assistance  to  es- 
tablish and  maintain  shelterbelts, 
either  with  a  payment  in  kind  or  with 
a  cash  payment.  The  establishment  of 
shelterbelts  is  essential  to  preserving 
our  Nation's  agricultural  productivity. 
Topsoil  losses  due  to  wind  erosion  in 
recent  years  have  dramatically  in- 
creased. If  this  trend  is  permitted  to 
continue,  the  productivity  of  American 
farmland  will  decrease.  A  recent 
USDA  study  on  soil  erosion  estimated 
that  if  current  erosion  rates  continue, 
com  and  soybean  yields  could  be  re- 
duced by  as  much  as  30  percent  in  the 
next  50  years  as  soil  fertility  declines. 
A  loss  of  productive  topsoil  wUl  reduce 
yields,  increase  consimier  food  prices 
and  reduce  the  available  grain  for 
export. 

With  the  current  depressed  farm 
economy,  farmers  cannot  afford  to 
take  land  out  of  production  and  invest 
to  establish  shelterbelts  without  some 
assistance.  Farm  income  has  declined 
for  3  consecutive  years  and  is  at  the 
lowest  level  since  the  1930's.  Shelter- 
belts  are  a  long-term  investment— it 
takes  many  years  for  the  trees  to 
reach  maturity  and  provide  protection 
for  the  topsoil.  The  shelterbelts  must 
also  be  replaced  and  maintained  if 
wind  erosion  is  to  be  controlled.  If 
farmers  are  to  control  wind  erosion. 
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they  must  be  given  some  assistance  to 
establish  shelterbelts.  This  legislation 
would  aid  farmers  in  establishing  shel- 
terbelts and  reduce  current  grain  sur- 
pluses. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  Into 
agreements  with  landowners  and  oper- 
ators to  establish  and  maintain  shel- 
terbelts in  cooperation  with  soil  and 
water  conservation  districts  under  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. In  retiim  for  establishing  a  shel- 
terbelt  and  maintaining  it  within  the 
prescribed  regulations,  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultiire  shall  make  an  annual 
payment  to  the  landowner  or  operator, 
either  with  surplus  commodities  or 
cash,  and  bear  such  costs  of  establish- 
ing and  maintaining  shelterbelts  as 
the  Secretary  determines  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  supporting  the  Shelter- 
belt  Act* 

By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  1139.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rabi 
Satyal  and  Kamala  Satyal.  husband 
and  wife:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

RABI  AMD  KAMALA  SATTAL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  private  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Rabi  Raj  and  Kamala  Satyal. 

Rabi  and  Kamala  have  two  children 
who  are  natural  U.S.  citizens.  Having 
initially  entered  the  United  States  in 
1969,  they  have  now  resided  in  the 
United  States  for  some  13  years.  If 
they  are  required  to  depart  from  the 
United  States  and  return  to  Nepal, 
they  would  no  doubt  suffer  economic 
disadvantages  along  with  cultural 
shock  to  the  children. 

In  view  of  the  Satyals'  situation,  I 
feel  that  they  should  be  granted  per- 
manent residence. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoss.  as  follows: 

&1139 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houk  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Con(rre*»  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding section  312(aK14)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  for  purposes 
of  such  Act,  Rabi  Satyal  and  Kamala 
Satyal,  husband  and  wife,  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  theae  aliens  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the  proper 
number,  diiring  the  current  fiscal  year  or 
the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total 
number  of  immigrant  visas  which  are  made 
avmilable  to  natives  of  the  country  of  the 
aUens'  birth  under  section  303(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  or,  if  applica- 
ble, the  total  number  of  immigrant  visas 
which  are  made  available  to  natives  of  the 
country  of  the  aliens'  birth  under  section 
a02<e)  of  such  Act. 


By  Mr.  DIXON: 

S.  1142.  A  bill  to  Impose  a  moratori- 
um on  coal  leasing  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  pending  congressional 
review,  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

(Related  legislation.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 123,  appears  elsewhere  in  today's 

RSCORD.) 

COAL  LKASIHO  BT  THX  DEPAHTMKirT  OP  THK 
INTKRIOR 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ap- 
palled, as  should  we  all  be.  by  the  re- 
ports that  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, under  the  leadership  of  Secretary 
James  Watt,  is  now  giving  away  Gov- 
ernment coal  reserves  at  bargain  base- 
ment prices. 

This  is  not  the  first  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  expressed  concern  about 
this  problem.  Last  E>ecember  14.  I 
Joined  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Arkansas,  Senator  Dale  Bump- 
ers, in  voting  for  an  amendment  to  cut 
the  appropriation  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  funds  for  leasing  pro- 
grams within  the  Department. 

Hindsight  indicates  we  were  on  the 
right  track,  Mr.  President.  Our  effort 
failed  by  only  one  vote.  Had  we  gotten 
that  one  vote,  we  might  have  saved 
millions  of  dollars  for  our  citizens- 
dollars  that  are  now  generously  being 
given  away  to  industry. 

Published  reports  indicate  industry 
received  a  $60  million  windfall 
through  coal  rights  granted  by  the  De- 
partment in  the  Powder  River  Basin 
alone.  This  Is  no  less  than  a  massive 
rip-off  of  our  American  taxpayers, 
who  own  this  land  and  own  this  coal. 
These  public  lands  and  these  mineral 
resources  belong  not  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  not  to  indus- 
try or  business.  They  belong  to  all  of 
us. 

I  feel  strongly  we  should  try  again  to 
take  a  good  look  at  this  problem,  espe- 
cially since  It  appears  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  is  on  a  coiu^e  of  action 
that  is  neither  wise  policy  nor  good 
business. 

I  rise  today,  Mr.  President,  for  two 
reasons. 

First,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
calling  for  a  moratorium  of  1  year  on 
any  further  auctions  or  leases  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  of  Govern- 
ment coal  reserves. 

This  moratorium  will  give  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  time  to  conduct 
a  complete  investigation  of  this  entire 
undertaking. 

Second,  I  am  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  creation  of  a  select 
committee  of  this  body  to  review  all 
mineral  leasing  practices  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Why  am  I  suggesting  what  some 
may  consider  drastic  steps?  Because, 
Mr.  President.  If  bargain  basement 
prices  are  prevailing  In  coal  leasing, 
something  Is  drastically  wrong.  If  bar- 
gain basement  prices  are  prevailing  in 
other  leasing,  something  Is  radically 


wrong.  As  I  said  earlier,  this  is  bad 
policy.  It  Is  bad  business.  Who  can  Jus- 
tify It? 

We  have  already  had  our  Teapot 
Dome  Scandal  in  this  country.  Let  us 
not  allow  the  Senate  to  stand  idly  by 
while  another  scandal  slowly  engulfs 
us.  Let  us  act  now. 

Why  do  we  need  to  act  quickly?  Be- 
cause. Mr.  President,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  Is  planning  more  auc- 
tions and  more  leases  that  are  a  rip-off 
of  all  of  our  citizens.  The  Department 
reportedly  has  plans  for  additional 
coal  lease  sales  in  three  regions,  in- 
volving 6  billion  tons.  These  6  billion 
tons.  Mr.  President,  are  equivalent  to 
100  times  our  entire  annual  coal  pro- 
duction In  Illinois. 

We  have  a  sluggish  market  in  coal. 
We  have  an  oversupply  and  an  over- 
capacity in  coal.  How  can  we  Justify 
pulling  billions  of  tons  of  coal  out  of 
Federal  reserves  and  throwing  them 
on  the  market  at  below-market  prices? 
This  program  Just  does  not  make  any 
sense. 

Oiu*  Government  has  no  business. 
Mr.  President,  in  flooding  our  markets 
with  coal,  thereby  depressing  the 
market  price,  or  by  giving  unfair  ad- 
vantage to  bidders  through  question- 
able appraisals.  We  simply  cannot 
allow  these  practices. 

To  simmiarize,  let  me  note  my  prin- 
cipal points  of  concern  in  this  vitally 
important  matter. 

First,  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or must  stop  this  program  of  extended 
and  extensive  leasing  of  coal  reserves. 

Second,  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior must  be  directed  to  halt  Its  faulty 
appraisal  system  which  leads  Inevita- 
bly to  bargain  basement  prices  and  fa- 
voritism. 

Third,  any  leasing  program  Congress 
approves  must  assure  that  prices  we 
get  for  our  leases  protect  our  citizens 
from  rlp-offs  and  return  to  the  Treas- 
ury a  full  dollar  for  every  unit  of  prod- 
uct leased  to  industry. 

Fourth,  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior must  be  told  that  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  does  not  intend  to 
stand  idly  by  while  federally  owned 
coal  floods  and  depresses  our  coal  mar- 
kets nationally. 

I  make  these  points  as  a  Senator 
from  a  coal  State,  ISx.  President.  I 
would  be  remiss  were  I  not  to  object  to 
what  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
is  doing  and.  worse  yet.  plans  to  do. 

I  would  be  remiss  because  we  have 
5.600  unemployed  coal  miners  in  Illi- 
nois. I  would  be  remiss  because  our 
coal  production  Is  down  in  Illinois  by 
3V^  million  tons.  ^  cannot  in  good  con- 
science, Mr.  President,  condone  poli- 
cies and  practices  which  do  grievous 
harm  to  my  State.  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleagues  from  other  coal-producing 
States  share  my  concerns. 

We  must.  aU  of  us.  keep  In  mind  that 
most  of  the  Western  coal  in  this  coun- 
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try  is  on  public  lands.  Most  of  the 
eastern  coal  in  our  Nation  is  on  pri- 
vately owned  land.  How  we  handle  and 
balance  these  two  situations  is  a 
matter  of  vital  national  concern.  A 
Government  monopoly  Is  no  less  a 
danger  to  our  economic  well-being 
throughout  our  50  States  than  a  busi- 
ness monopoly. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues,  lix. 
President,  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Is  already  well  Into  review- 
ing this  entire  problem.  My  distin- 
guished colleague  in  the  Illinois  con- 
gressional delegation.  Representative 
Sidney  Yates,  chairman  of  the  Interi- 
or Subcommittee  of  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  his  col- 
leagues will  soon  be  releasing  a  report 
on  coal  leasing  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  I  commend  Congressman 
Yates  and  his  subcommittee  members 
for  their  efforts. 

But  we  need  immediate  action  to 
forestall  the  continuation  of  what  is 
obviously  a  bad  program.  Nothing  less 
will  do. 

For  the  reasons  outlined  in  this 
statement,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
review  and  support  my  resolution  and 
my  bill  being  offered  today  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

(The  resolution  submitted  by  Mr. 
DixoH,  Senate  Resolution  123,  appears 
elsewhere  in  today's  Record.) 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1142 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  not  issue 
any  coal  lease  on  Federal  lands  for  a  period 
of  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  During  the  one-year  moratorium  on 
coal  leasing  imposed  by  subsection  (a),  the 
General  Accounting  Office  shall  investigate 
and  report  to  the  Congress  on— 

(1)  any  mismanagement  of  the  leasing  of 
Federal  coal  resources  by  the  E>epartment 
of  the  Interior; 

(2)  possible  alternatives  to  the  ciurent 
coal  lease  bidding  process  that  would  avoid 
single  bids  at  below  market  prices: 

(3)  changes  in  Federal  law  that  would 
assure  that  the  United  States  receives  fair 
market  value  for  coal  leases:  and 

(4)  the  near  term  and  future  needs  of  the 
United  States  for  coal  and  the  impact  of  re- 
leasing large  quantities  of  coal  from  Federal 
lands  into  the  marketplace. 


By  lin.  HAWKINS: 
S.  1143.  A  blU  to  condition  U.S.  as- 
sistance to  any  country  which  is  a 
major  producer  of  opium,  coca,  or 
marihuana  on  reductions  by  that 
country  in  the  levels  of  such  produc- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

THB  DIPLOMACT  ACAUf  ST  DBUG8  ACT 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I  am  introducing  the  Diplomacy 
Ai^dnst  Drugs  Act.  a  blU  designed  to 


combat  the  corruption,  violent  crime, 
a(^l(:tlon.  and  health  hazards  victimiz- 
ing Florida  and  the  rest  of  this  coim- 
try  as  a  result  of  the  flow  of  illegal 
drugs  from  abroad. 

The  American  people  have  had 
enough.  Something  must  be  done  to 
stop  this  degradation  of  our  country 
and  its  citizens.  Consider  these  outra- 
geous statistics  on  the  size  of  the  nar- 
cotics Industry,  its  cause  and  effect  re- 
lationship with  other  types  of  crime, 
and  our  economy. 

The  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion estimates  that  illicit  drug  traffick- 
ing revenues  now  exceed  $80  billion 
per  year,  an  amount  equal  to  over  $350 
per  capita.  That  is  an  Increase  of 
almost  50  percent  from  1977.  Re- 
searchers at  the  National  Institute  of 
Drug  Abuse  found  that  243  addicts  In 
one  city  had  committed  a  total  of 
500,000  crimes  over  an  11-year  period. 
A  December  1982  special  report  In  the 
Harvard  Business  Review  revealed 
that  In  1981  drug  use  by  civilian  work- 
ers cost  employers  $16.4  billion  in  lost 
productivity  and  crime. 

However,  the  most  tragic  impact  of 
illegal  drugs  in  this  country  is  the 
damage  done  to  our  young  people:  Ac- 
cording to  a  1981  survey  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Drug  Abuse,  1  out 
of  every  14  high  school  seniors  uses 
marihuana  daily.  Along  with  less  fre- 
quent users,  that  means  over  one-third 
of  America's  young  adults  currently 
use  illegal  drugs.  And  over  3  million 
people  between  the  ages  of  18  and  25 
use  cocaine  on  a  regular  basis.  Escalat- 
ing dnig  abuse  by  the  young  has  led  to 
a  terrifying  result.  During  the  past  20 
years,  the  health  of  all  Americans  has 
been  Improving,  with  one  exception. 
The  death  rate  of  young  Americans 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  24  is 
higher  than  it  was  20  years  ago.  Medi- 
cal experts  agree  that  dnig  abuse  has 
been  the  major  factor  in  this  terrible 
trend. 

Marihuana,  in  particular  poses 
severe  health  hazards.  The  most  com- 
monly used  Illicit  drug  in  the  United 
States,  it  Is  not  only  carcinogenic  but 
also  Impairs  the  fimctioning  of  the 
heart,  brain,  and  reproductive  system. 
Since  it  is  often  used  in  combination 
with  alcohol,  marihuana  compounds 
the  devastating  problem  of  drunk  driv- 
ing. 

Cocaine  use  can  be  even  more  dan- 
gerous; It  can  create  compulsive  drug- 
tak^  behavior  that  disrupts  the 
normal  life  of  users.  Unfortunately, 
since  1976,  cocaine  use  has  become 
both  more  prevalent  and  more  intense. 
Indeed,  increased  smoking  and  injec- 
tion, as  methods  of  cocaine  abuse  pose 
even  greater  health  risks  than  Inhala- 
tion. As  a  result,  there  has  been  an  es- 
calation of  injuries  and  deaths  related 
to  cocaine,  and  the  ntmiber  of  individ- 
uals undergoing  treatment  for  cocaine 
abuse  has  doubled  since  1978. 


The  heroin  problem  is  also  getting 
worse.  E)urlng  1981,  heroin-related 
deaths  rose  25  percent,  surpassing  the 
800-per-year  level  for  the  first  time 
since  1976.  There  are  now  nearly 
500,000  heroin  users  In  the  United 
States. 

Because  of  escalating  use  of  mari- 
huana, cocaine,  heroin,  and  other  dan- 
gerous narcotics,  millions  of  young 
Americans  have  been  left  emotionally, 
psycholog'^cally.  and  physically  crip- 
pled by  drug  use.  Yet.  the  best  way  to 
end  the  carnage  Is  known. 

Time  and  again,  experts  who  have 
examined  this  desperate  problem  have 
Identified  eradication  of  dnig  crops  In 
the  fields  as  the  best  strategy  for 
attack.  Since  plants  cannot  hide  or 
move  and  can  b^  easUy  destroyed,  this 
strategy  has  clear  advantages;  it  Is 
simple  and  it  Is  inexpensive.  In  two 
recent  Instances— in  Mexico  and 
Turkey— crop  eradication  proved  suc- 
cessful in  dramatically  reducing  drug 
exports  to  the  United  States.  Similar- 
ly, during  World  War  II  when  the 
supply  lines  of  opium  and  heroin  to 
the  U.S.  market  were  cut  off,  our 
heroin  problem  fell  quickly  to  Insignif- 
icant proportions. 

My  bill,  the  Diplomacy  Against 
Drugs  Act,  engages  this  principle  in 
the  effort  to  save  American  lives.  It  di- 
rectly links  drug  eradication  efforts  by 
foreign  governments  with  bllatend 
U.S.  assistance  and  U.S.  votes  on  grant 
or  loan  requests  at  multilateral  devel- 
opment banks.  Because  American  tax- 
payers are  the  major  donors  to  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank 
and  to  the  World  Bank,  successful 
drug  control  efforts  would  become  pri- 
orities internationally  or  U.S.  aid 
would  stop.  In  effect,  my  legislation 
informs  drug  producing  countries  that 
if  they  want  military  or  economic  aid, 
they  must  demonstrate  to  us  and  to 
other  victim  nations  a  willingness  to 
help  solve  international  drug  abuse 
problems  they  help  create. 

To  demonstrate  the  financial  assist- 
ance we  now  provide  major  drug  pro- 
ducing coimtries,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  enter  Into  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing summary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  President,  if  foreign  govern- 
ments prove  unwilling  to  cooperate, 
then  we  must  act  to  protect  our  own 
vital  Interests.  It  Is  in  our  power  to 
oppose  loans  and  grants  to  major  drug 
producers  from  the  Multilateral  Devel- 
opmoit  Banks  until  they  take  real  and 
verifiable  action  against  ilUclt  drug 
production  and  trafficking. 

The  Diplomacy  Against  Drugs  Act 
would  do  exactly  that— by  requiring 
J3&.  opposition  to  loans  and  assistance 
by  multilateral  development  banks  to 
major  drug  producing  countries  unless 
the  President  determines  and  certifies 
that  they  cooperate  with  UJS.  drug 
control  efforts,  and  agree  to  eradicate 
at  least  20  percent  of  the  marihuana 
and  coca  fields  annually.  This  would 
reduce  the  supply  to  an  Insignificant 
level  after  5  years. 

I  believe  direct  linkage  of  drug  eradi- 
cation with  U.S.  votes  at  the  multilat- 
eral banks  is  the  most  effective  means 
of  establishing  drug  control  as  a  prior- 
ity in  our  foreign  policy.  It  is  vital  that 
n.S.  foreign  assistance  be  used  as  a 
preventative  tool  for  stopping  drugs  at 
their  source.  While  our  foreign  policy 
Interests  with  other  countries  are 
brcMd.  none  should  supercede  our 
desire  for  Americans  at  home  to  live 
free  of  violent  crime  and  drug  abuse. 
We  should  consider  no  nation  our 
friend  who  contributes  to  some  of  the 
most  serious  domestic  problems  facing 
our  Nation.  We  should  not  use  taxpay- 
ers' dollars  to  help  a  country  that 
makes  victims  of  us. 

Adoption  of  the  diplomacy  against 
drugs  bUl  will  establish  Ulegal  dnig 
control  as  a  foreign  policy  priority.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  this 
effort  to  destroy  drugs  at  the  source. 
We  must  consider  foreign  assistance  in 
a  broader  context  than  we  have  in  the 
past.  As  long  as  Illegal  drugs  destroy 
American  lives  we  must  not  let  busi- 
ness as  usual  govern  our  major  drug- 
producing  countries. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  this  bill  be  printed 
in  the  RccoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rboord.  as  follows: 

S.1143 
Be  it  enacted  fry  the  Senate  and  Hotue  oj 
BxpreaenXaXivex   of  the    United   Statet   of 
America  in  Congreu  auenMed,  That  this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Diplomacy  Against 
Drugs  Act". 

Sac.  2.  (a)  For  any  <iacal  year.  United 
States  assistance  may  be  provided  for  a 
country  which  is  a  major  producer  of 
opium,  coca,  or  marijuana  only  if  the 
amount  of  opium,  coca,  or  marijuana  (as  the 
cue  may  be)  that  was  produced  In  that 
country  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  is 
at  least  30  percent  less  than  the  amount 
produced  in  that  country  during  the  fiscal 
year  which  preceded  such  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

(b)  To  the  extent  that  the  amount  of 
opium,  coca,  or  marijuana  (as  the  case  may 
be)  ttiat  is  produced  in  a  major  opium,  coca, 
or  marijuana  producing  country  is  reduced 
by  more  than  20  percent  from  one  fiscal 
year  to  the  next,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment shall  give  seriovis  consideration  to  in- 
creasing the  level  of  United  States  assist- 
ance for  that  country  during  the  fiscal  year 
following  such  reduction.  In  addition,  in  de- 
termining for  the  next  fiscal  year  thereafter 
whether  that  country  has  met  the  require- 
ment of  subsection  (a),  the  amount  of  any 
such  additional  reduction  shaU  be  carried 
over  and  counted  as  if  it  had  occurred  in  the 
fiscal  year  following  the  year  in  which  It  ac- 
tually occurred. 

Sk.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  instruct  each  United  States  Executive 
Director  of  the  International  Banli  for  Re- 
construction and  Development,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  the  Inter- 
national Finance  Corporation,  and  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  to 
oppose  actively  the  extension  of  any  loan  or 
the  furnishing  of  any  financial  assistance  or 
technical  assistance  during  a  fiscal  year  by 
the  respective  international  financial  insti- 
tution to  a  country  which  is  a  major  produc- 
er of  opiiun.  coca,  or  marijuana,  unless  the 
amount  of  opium,  coca,  or  marijuana  (as  the 
case  may  be)  that  was  produced  in  that 
country  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  is 
at  least  20  percent  less  than  the  amount 
produced  in  that  country  during  the  fiscal 
year  which  preceded  such  fiscal  year. 

Sac.  4.  Not  later  than  March  15  of  each 
year,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a 
report  on  opium,  coca,  or  marijuana  produc- 
tion in  major  producing  countries.  Each 
such  report  shall  set  forth  the  actual 
amount  of  opium,  coca,  or  marijuana  (as  the 
case  may  be)  which  was  produced  in  each 
major  opltun,  coca,  or  marijuana  producing 
country  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and 
the  estimated  amount  of  such  production 
for  the  then  current  fiscal  year.  Each  such 
report  shall  also  set  forth  the  amounts  of 
opium  or  coca  produced  solely  for  pharma- 
ceutical purposes  in  each  such  country 
during  each  such  year. 

Sac.  5.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  a 
country  is  a  major  producer  of  opium  if  it 
produced  20  metric  tons  or  more  of  opium 
during  a  fiscal  year. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  country  is  a 
major  producer  of  coca  or  marijuana  if  it 
produced  15,000  hectares  or  more  of  coca  or 
marijuana  (as  the  case  may  be)  during  a 
fiscal  year. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  this  Act,  opium  or  coca 
produced  solely  for  pharmaceutical  pur- 
poses shall  not  be  counted  In  determining 
amounts  of  production. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term  "United 
States  assistance"  includes  any  assistance  of 
any  kind  (other  than  assistance  involving 
only  the  provision  of  tood  or  medicine) 
which  is  provided  by  grant,  sale,  loan,  lease. 


credit,  guaranty,  or  insurance,  or  by  any 
other  means,  by  any  agency  or  instrumen- 
tality of  the  United  States  Oovenunent  to 
or  for  the  benefit  of  any  foreign  country,  in- 
cluding— 

(1)  assistance  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1901  (including  pnxrama  under 
title  rv  of  chapter  2  of  part  I.  relating  to 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, but  excluding  programs  under  ciiapter 
8  of  part  I,  relating  to  International  narcotic 
control  asBlxtance); 

(2)  sales,  credits,  and  guaranties  imder  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act; 

(3)  sales  under  title  I  (Including  title  ni) 
and  donations  under  title  II  of  the  Agrlcid- 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  of  nonfood  commodities; 

(4)  financing  programs  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  for  export  sales  of  non- 
food commodities; 

(5)  financing  under  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945; 

(6)  assistance  under  the  Migration  and 
Refugee  Assistance  Act  of  1962; 

(7)  programs  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act; 

(8)  assistance  under  the  Inter- American 
Foundation  Act; 

(9)  assistance  imder  the  African  Develop- 
ment Foundation  Act; 

(10)  financial  assistance  for  foreign  per- 
sons or  groups  under  the  Mutual  Education- 
al and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961;  and 

(11)  assistance  of  any  kind  under  any 
other  Act.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  lidr. 

CoHKN,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Levih. 

Mr.    Perot,    Mr.    Boren,    Mr. 

MOTNIHAIf,     Mr.     BCatsxthaga, 

Mr.   Andrews,   N£r.   Sarbahis, 

Mr.    Specter,    Mr.    RABrooLPH, 

Mr.    Pressler.    Mr.    Melcber. 

Mr.    Stafford,    Mr.    Inouye. 

Mrs.   Hawkins,   Mr.   Burdick. 

Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 

Kennedy,  Mr.  Riegle.  and  Mr. 

Baucos): 
S.  1144.  A  bill  to  suspend  perl(xlic  re- 
views of  disability  beneficiaries  having 
mental  impairments  pending  regula- 
tory reform  of  the  disability  determi- 
nation process:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance, 
coirmfumc  t>iSABiLrrT  rkvikws  or  mkhtallt 

DISABLKD 

ICr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  that 
would  halt  the  continuing  disability 
reviews  of  social  security  and  SSI 
beneficiaries  suffering  from  severe 
mental  disabilities,  until  such  time  as 
the  Social  Security  Administration  has 
completed  a  reform  of  the  criteria  and 
the  pnxiedures  it  uses  to  evaluate  such 
disabilities.  And  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  a  total  of  22  Members  of 
the  Senate  have  already  Joined  in 
sponsoring  this  important  measure, 
and  I  am  particularly  grateful  for  the 
encouragement  and  support  of  Sena- 
tors Cohen,  Lsvin,  and  Pryor.  who 
have  taken  so  active  an  Interest  in  the 
problems  associated  with  the  continu- 
ing disability  review  process. 

The  bill  is  particularly  urgent.  Two 
days  of  hearings  l>efore  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging  on  April  7 


and  8  presented  truly  overwhelming 
testimony,  from  a  variety  of  sources,, 
that  social  security  disability  reviews 
have  systematically  terminated  bene- 
fits for  mentally  disabled  Individuals 
who  cannot  possibly  work,  and  who 
therefore  meet  the  legal  definition  of 
disability. 

These  beneficiaries  constitute  only  a 
small  minority  of  disabled  workers— 
alxjut  11  percent— who  are  particular- 
ly vulnerable  and  defenseless  l)ecause 
of  the  very  disabilities  that  are  under 
review. 

The  hearings  revealed  that  people 
have  been  terminated  because  they 
can  feed  their  pet,  watch  television,  or 
visit  relatives,  or  l)ecause  they  can  sit 
down  and  bang  a  few  keys  on  the 
piano.  People  have  l>een  terminated 
and  told  they  can  return  to  work,  even 
while  they  remain  committed  to  a 
State  mental  institution— against  their 
will— because  of  the  danger  they  pose 
to  themselves  and  to  society. 

In  the  area  of  mental  disabilities, 
such  decisions  are  not  the  exception— 
they  are  the  rule.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  completed  an  in- 
vestigation of  this  subject  at  my  re- 
quest. The  OAO  looked  at  a  sample  of 
40  termination  cases  in  depth,  conclud- 
ing that  the  terminations  were 
wrongly  decided  in  27  of  the  cases,  and 
that  in  each  of  the  remaining  13  cases 
there  was  insufficient  evidence  upon 
which  to  base  a  valid  decision.  In 
short,  GAO  found  deficiencies  in  all  of 
the  40  cases  in  its  sample.  Dr.  Beatrice 
Braun.  who  runs  a  clinic  at  St.  Vin- 
cent's Hospital  in  Harrison,  N.Y..  re- 
ported to  the  Aging  Committee  that 
virtually  all  of  the  reviews  conducted 
of  her  patients  resulted  in  termina- 
tions, although  all  of  the  terminations 
were  reversed— a  100-percent  reversal 
rate— by  the  administrative  law 
Judges.  And  an  internal  SSA  study 
which  the  Maryland  attorney  general 
obtained  under  a  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  request  indicated  that  SSA 
had  itself  found  an  error  rate  of  22 
percent  in  a  sample  of  Maryland  cases, 
and  that  tliree  of  the  seven  CDI  termi- 
nations SSA  looked  at  were  incorrect. 
Mr.  President,  these  CDI  reviews  are 
supposed  to  yield  valid  conclusions  as 
to  whether  someone  can  work.  But  the 
evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the 
process  used  in  reviewing  the  mentally 
disabled  is  deeply  flawed— so  deeply 
flawed  that  the  results  are  undepend- 
able  and  usually  inaccurate. 

We  learned  from  the  GAO  and  from 
other  expert  testimony  why  the  wrong 
decisions  are  being  made.  First,  they 
are  based  on  the  wrong  criteria,  anti- 
quated so-called  medical  listings  which 
are  used  to  evaluate  the  severity  of  a 
mental  disability.  These  medical  crite- 
ria are  so  deficient  that  the  American 
Psychiatric  Association,  in  its  testimo- 
ny before  the  Aging  Committee,  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  CDI  reviews 

are  l>eing  conducted  in  a  manner  that 


is— and  I  quote— "contrary  to  sound 
medical  practice,"  contrary  to  "sound 
professional  clinical  practice." 

Second,  the  decisions  are  being  made 
by  the  wrong  people.  They  are  being 
made  by  disability  examiners  with 
very  little— if  any— training  in  psychia- 
try or  psychology.  And  these  decisions 
are  then  ratified  by  physicians  In  the 
State  agency  who  are  often  unfamiliar 
with  mental  disabilities  and  feel  very 
uncomfortable  about  their  ability  to 
evaluate  such  disabilities.  So  these 
physicians  rely  on  what  is  given  them 
by  the  disability  examiners. 

Third,  an  extremely  negative  climate 
has  reigned  within  the  Social  Security 
Administration  toward  the  evaluation 
of  mental  disabilities.  Evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  Aging  Committee  traces 
the  origins  of  an  attitude,  which  runs 
back  to  1979  and  1980.  in  which  dis- 
ability examiners  got  the  message  to 
"deny,  deny,  deny"  people  with  mental 
disabilities.  That  message  was  en- 
forced by  quality  assurance  units 
within  SSA,  which  have  systematically 
found  fault  with  the  allowances  of 
mental  disabilities  made  by  the  State 
agencies.  State  disability  examiners 
have  told  the  GAO  that  they  have 
become— and  I  quote— "gun  shy"* 
about  allowing  mental  disability  cases, 
because  of  these  case  returns  from  the 
quality  assurance  units. 

These  erroneous  denials  are  ruin- 
ing—and perhaps  ending— lives. 
Former  mental  patients,  who  have 
achieved  a  delicate  equilibrium  in  the 
community  with  substantial  support 
from  mental  health  professionals  and 
others,  are  finding  that  equilibriiun 
overturned  in  the  course  of  the  review 
process.  While  we  may  never  really 
know  why  someone  decides  to  take  his 
life,  the  testimony  at  the  hearing  from 
Ijeneficiaries  and  specialists  who  work 
with  beneficiaries  was  unequlvcxad: 
the  CDI  reviews  of  the  mentally  dis- 
abled are  literally  pushing  people  to 
the  brink  of  death,  through  despair 
and  suicide.  These  are  not  people  who 
suffer  from  mild  mental  problems. 
They  are  chronically  mentally  ill 
people  who  would  be  in  public  mental 
institutions  if  the  times  were  different. 
Speaking  of  public  institutions,  wit- 
nesses representing  the  State  of  New 
York  and  Maryland,  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Counties,  all  agreed  that  the  net  effect 
of  these  CDI  reviews  is  to  sliift  social 
costs  from  the  Federal  Government  to 
State,  coimty.  and  city  governments. 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  is  over- 
whehning  that  the  results  of  the  CDI 
reviews  of  the  mentally  disabled  are 
simply  not  valid  Indications  of  wheth- 
er someone  can  work.  Further,  we 
know  that  people  with  mental  disabil- 
ities have  Ijeen  singled  out  for  a  dis- 
proportionate share  of  CDI  reviews 
and  terminations;  that  is,  they  are  two 
to  three  times  as  likely  to  be  reviewed 
and  terminated.  It  is  time  that  we  cor- 


rect this  unfair  treatment  by  stopping 
the  CDI  reviews  of  beneficiaries  with 
mental  disabilities— at  least  temporari- 
ly—imtil  a  thorough  reform  is  com- 
pleted. 

Even  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion admits  that  the  problems  in  the 
adjudication  of  mental  disabilities  are 
severe.  The  GAO  report  listed  four 
major  deficiencies  in  SSA  reviews,  and 
the  Social  Security  Administration 
Deputy  Conunissloner,  Mr.  Paul  Sim- 
mons, told  the  Aging  Committee  that 
his  agency  agreed  with  at  least  three 
of  the  four  deficiencies  spelled  out  by 
the  GAO— and  that  SSA  staff  is  evalu- 
ating the  fourth  deficiency  along  with 
the  medical  commimity. 

The  Congress  simply  cannot  subject 
people  to  a  review  process  that  is 
likely  to  result  in  the  wrong  decision,  a 
decision  that  will  c&aae  personal  harm. 
perhaps  even  irreparable  liarm,  while 
social  security  attempts  to  correct  all 
these  deficiencies. 

What  the  bill  we  introduce  today 
does  is  mandate  that  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration  revise  its  regtila-  . 
tions  governing  the  medical  listings 
and  the  residual  fimctional  capacity 
assessment  in  mental  Impairment 
cases,  after  receiving  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  panel  of  experts  appointed 
by  the  Secretary. 

Until  the  revisions  are  made,  no  new 
continuing  disability  reviews  would  l>e 
conducted  for  individuals  who  were 
previously  awarded  benefits  on  the 
basis  of  a  mental  disability.  Two  sig- 
nificant exceptions  would  be  if  the 
Secretary  finds  fraud  or  that  the  indi- 
vidtial  is  engaging  in  substantial  gain- 
ful activity. 

New  applications  and  decisions  on 
previous  terminations  would  continue 
to  be  judged  under  the  present  crite- 
ria, except  that  the  Social  Security 
Administration  is  charged  with  rede- 
termining such  cases  after  the  new  cri- 
teria are  in  place.  The  bill  also  re- 
quires that  a  qualified  psychiatrist  or 
psychologist  complete  the  medical  as- 
sessments required  by  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  in  evaluating  the 
severity  of  mental  disabilities.  This 
will  Insure  that  decisions  more  closely 
reflect  sound  medical  practice  in  the 
field.  The  temporary  moratorium  of 
these  CDI's  will  also  aUow  the  State 
agencies  to  focus  their  limited  psychi- 
atric resources  on  new  applications 
and  appeals.  And  the  GAO  has  made 
some  recommendations  about  ways 
that  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion can  tap  additional  psychiatric  and 
psychological  expertise  in  making  dis- 
ability determinations. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  close 
my  statement  by  quoting  the  testimo- 
ny of  Dr.  Beatrice  Braun  of  St.  Vin- 
cent's Hospital  in  Harrison,  N.Y.,  re- 
garding the  chronically  mentally  ill. 
"These  people  are  not  defrauding  the 
system."  she  said.  "They  want  to  work 
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as  much  as  the  blind  want  to  see  and 
the  lame  to  walk." 

Mr.  President.  Congress  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  the  Federal 
Government  stops  inflicting  damage 
on  defenseless  people;  and  Congress 
has  the  responsibility  to  mend  what- 
ever damage  that  it  can.  The  concept 
of  a  periodic  disability  review  is  both 
constructive  and  necessary.  But  these 
reviews  of  the  mentally  disabled  have 
been  badly  mismanaged.  And  Congress 
must  put  a  stop  to  this  mismsuiage- 
ment.  We  can  eliminate  fraud  and  im- 
proper payments  in  the  social  security 
disability  program,  without  abandon- 
ing basic  hunuin  decency  in  the  proc- 
ess. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  us  in 
this  first  step  of  stopping  the  most 
egregious  damage,  and  then  to  join 
with  Senators  Levin.  Cohen,  and 
myself  and  others,  in  achieving  a  com- 
prehensive reform  of  the  disability 
program  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
that  the  text  of  the  bUl  and  the  GAO 
testimony  at  our  Aging  Committee 
hearing  be  made  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1144 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

RKVISIOM  OP  REGULATORY  CRTTERIA  RKLATTNG 
TO  MENTAI.  IMPAIRMXNTS 

Section  1.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  (hereafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  shall 
revise  the  criteria  embodied  under  the  cate- 
gory "Mental  Disorders"  in  the  "Listing  of 
Impairments"  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  under  appendix  1  to 
subpart  P  of  part  404  of  title  20  of  the  Code 
of  Federal  Regulations.  The  Secretary  shall 
also  revise  the  methods  and  procedures  for 
assessing  the  residual  functional  capacity  of 
individuals  having  mental  impairments.  The 
revised  listings  and  residual  functional  ca- 
pacity assessments  shall  individually  and  to- 
gether be  designed  to  realistically  evaluate 
the  ability  of  a  mentally  impaired  individual 
to  engage  in  substantial  gainful  activity  in  a 
competitive  workplace  environment. 

(bKl)  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  panel 
of  outside  experts  to  make  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  revisions  to  be 
made  in  accordance  with  subsection  (a),  con- 
sistent with  the  requirements  of  titles  11 
and  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  indi- 
vidualized determinations  of  disability. 

(2)  The  panel  shall  consist  of  individuals 
who  are  experts  in  the  field  of  mental 
health,  and  shall  include  at  least  one  psy- 
chiatrist, one  rehabilitation  psychologist, 
one  medical  social  worker,  and  one  vocation- 
al expert. 

(3)  Members  of  the  panel  shall  be  appoint- 
ed without  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  each 
member  of  the  panel  not  otherwise  in  the 
employ  of  the  IJnited  States  Government 
shall  receive  the  daily  equivalent  of  the 
annual  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
5316  of  tiUe  S.  United  SUtes  Code,  for  each 
day  during  which  such  member  is  actually 


engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
the  panel.  Each  member  of  the  panel  shall 
be  allowed  travel  expenses  in  the  same 
manner  as  an  individual  employed  intermit- 
tently by  the  Federal  Government  under 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(cKl)  Until  such  time  as  revised  criteria 
have  been  established  by  final  regulation  In 
accordance  with  subsection  (a),  no  continu- 
ing eligibility  reviews  shall  be  carried  out 
under  section  221(1)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (or  under  any  similar  requirement  es- 
Ublished  administratively  under  title  XVI 
of  such  Act)  with  respect  to  any  individual 
previously  determined  to  be  under  a  disabil- 
ity by  reason  of  a  mental  impairment. 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  in  any 
case  where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
fraud  was  involved  in  the  prior  determina- 
tion, or  where  an  individual  is  engaged  in 
substantial  gainful  activity. 

(d)(1)  Any  disability  determination  or  re- 
consideration or  appeal  of  such  determina- 
tion, aj\6  tuiy  reconsideration  or  appeal  of  a 
continuing  eligibility  review,  made  under 
title  II  or  title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  prior  to  the  date  on  which  revised 
criteria  are  established  by  final  regulation 
in  accordance  with  subsection  (a),  shall  be 
redetermined  by  the  Secretary  as  soon  as 
feasible  after  the  date  on  which  such  crite- 
ria are  so  established,  applying  such  revised 
criteria. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  redetermination  under 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  a  prior  action  which  found 
that  an  individual  was  not  under  a  disabil- 
ity, if  such  individual  is  found  on  redetermi- 
nation to  be  under  a  disability,  such  redeter- 
mination shall  be  applied  as  though  it  had 
been  made  at  the  time  of  such  prior  action. 

(3)  Any  mentally  impaired  individual  who 
was  found  to  be  not  disabled  pursuant  to  an 
initial  disability  determination  or  continu- 
ing eligibility  review  between  March  I,  1981 
and  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  who  reapplies  for  benefits  under  title  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  shall,  only  for 
purposes  of  determining  whether  the  spe- 
cial insured  status  for  disability  is  met,  be 
deemed  to  have  reapplied  as  of  the  time  of 
the  prior  determination  or  continuing  eligi- 
bility review.  Reapplications  under  this 
paragraph  must  be  submitted  within  one 
year  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

REQUIRKlfKirT  FOR  EVALUATION  BY 
PSYCHIATRIST  OR  PSYCHOLOGIST 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  223(d)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  In  any  case  in  which  an  individual  al- 
leges to  be  under  a  disability  by  reason  of  a 
severe  mental  impairment  (as  defined  by 
the  Secretary),  the  determination  of  wheth- 
er such  individual  is  under  a  disability  shall 
be  made  only  after  the  Secretary  has  dem- 
onstrated that  a  qualified  psychiatrist  or 
psychologist  has  completed  the  medical  por- 
tion of  the  sequential  evaluation  and  residu- 
al functional  capacity  iissessment.". 

(b)  Section  1614(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(G)  In  any  case  in  which  an  individual  al- 
leges to  be  under  a  disability  by  reason  of  a 
severe  mental  impairment  (as  defined  by 
the  Secretary),  the  determination  of  wheth- 
er such  individual  is  under  a  disability  shall 
be  made  only  after  the  Secretary  has  dem- 
onstrated that  a  qualified  psychiatrist  or 
psychologist  has  completed  the  medical  por- 
tion of  the  sequential  evaluation  and  residu- 
al functional  capacity  assessment.". 


(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  applications  filed 
for  benefiU  under  title  II  or  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Statkhent  of  Peter  J.  McOough 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, we  are  pleased  to  be  here  today  to 
discuss  the  Social  Security  Administration's 
(SSA's)  current  process  for  determining 
whether  persons  with  mental  impairments 
qualify  for  disability  under  SSA's  two  dis- 
ability programs.'  As  you  know,  the  actual 
adjudicative  process  is  carried  out  by  the 
various  State  Disability  Determination 
Services  (DDSs)  following  SSA  guidelines 
and  instructions. 

In  an  August  18,  1982,  letter  to  us.  you  re- 
quested that  we  thoroughly  examine  SSA's 
decision-making  process.  You  expressed  con- 
cerns that  individuals,  who  were  not  found 
to  qualify  by  meeting  specific  medical  crite- 
ria, were  not  being  afforded  a  realistic  eval- 
uation of  their  capacity  for  work.  You  also 
stated  the  concerns  of  mental  health  organi- 
zations that  (1)  SSA's  medical  criteria  do 
not  reflect  current  professional  standards 
and  nomenclature,  (2)  the  methods  for  eval- 
uating an  individual's  capacity  to  work  fail 
to  reflect  good  professional  practices,  and 
(3)  many  decisions  are  based  on  insufficient 
medical  documentation,  often  on  one  brief 
consultative  examination. 

We  began  our  work  in  September  1982  by 
thoroughly  reviewing  the  Social  Security 
Act,  the  corresponding  regulations,  and  the 
decision-making  process  and  criteria  used  by 
SSA  to  adjudicate  mental  disability  claims. 

We  conducted  our  work  at  five  DDSs  in  Il- 
linois, Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania:  at 
SSA  headquarters  in  Baltimore;  and  at  a  re- 
gional office  in  Chicago.  We  visited  Permsyl- 
vania  because  your  staff  expressed  interest 
in  activities  in  that  State.  The  other  States 
were  selected  because  of  their  proximity  to 
our  Cincinnati  Regional  Office,  where  we 
have  staff  experienced  in  auditing  disability 
matters. 

At  each  DE>S  we  met  with  the  Director, 
the  Chief  Medical  Consultant,  and  the  Med- 
ical Administrator.  Overall,  at  the  five 
DDSs,  we  interviewed  38  claims  examiners 
individually,  and  more  than  200  examiners 
in  group  discussions,  18  supervisors.  8  qual- 
ity assurance  chiefs,  and  7  medical  coordina- 
tors. 

Our  work  at  SSA  included  reviewing  dis- 
ability cases  previously  selected  for  review 
by  SSA's  quality  assurance  staffs.  We  also 
discussed  adjudicative  policies  and  proce- 
dures with  disability  program  officials  and 
several  SSA  physicians,  including  the  Chief 
Medical  Officer  and  the  Chief  Consultant 
for  Psychiatry  and  Neurology. 

In  addition,  we  reviewed  a  total  of  159 
mental  disability  cases  that  had  been  re- 
cently adjudicated  by  SSA— 130  of  the  cases 
were  denials  and  terminations  and  29  were 
allowances  and  continuances  of  benefits.  We 
selected  the  cases  from  those  available 
during  our  visits  to  the  various  locations 
and,  as  such,  the  results  of  our  case  reviews 
are  not  statistically  representative  of  all 
cases  adjudicated  at  the  locations  and  are 
not  projectable  to  the  universe  of  SSA 
mental  disability  decisions.  Of  the  cases  se- 
lected, 40  denials  or  terminations  were  ex- 


amined in  detail  by  GAO's  full-time  clinical 
paycholoclat  and  mental  health  advisor. 

Although  our  detailed  case  review  is  not 
projectable  to  the  universe  of  all  mental  dis- 
ability cases  adjudicated,  our  findings  have 
national  implications.  Our  additional  work 
and  evidence  gathered  at  SSA  headquarters 
strongly  indicate  that  what  we  found  is  hap- 
pening acron  the  nation. 

To  provide  a  proper  context  for  discussing 
the  results  of  our  review,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain briefly  the  evolution  of  events  that 
preceded  our  review. 

BACKOROnilD— EVOLUTION  OP  EVENTS 

In  March  1981,'  GAO  reported  to  the 
Congress  that  SSA  had  not  adequately  fol- 
lowed up  to  verify  that  disability  insurance 
beneficiaries  remained  disabled.  The  report 
said  that,  based  on  a  nationwide  sample  case 
review  conducted  In  1979  by  SSA,  as  many 
as  20  percent  of  the  persons  on  the  disabil- 
ity rolls  were  not  disabled.  SSA  conducted  a 
follow-up  study  in  1980  and  1981  and  found 
that  26  percent  of  the  beneficiaries  on  the 
rolls  during  July /September  1980  were  not 
disabled. 

Although  we  did  not  attempt  to  independ- 
ently validate  SSA's  disability  decisions  in 
its  initial  study,  our  own  study  results 
showed  that  because  of  inadequate  investi- 
gations and  lack  of  follow-up  on  persons 
who  were  expected  to  medi<»lly  improve, 
SSA  had  allowed  many  non-disabled  persons 
to  remain  on  the  disability  rolls.  SSA's  ini- 
tial study,  performed  by  experienced  exam- 
iners and  physicians,  provided  the  only 
available  estimate  of  the  problem's  magni- 
tude. 

Congressional  concern  over  SSA's  medical 
reexaminations  and  other  inadequate  review 
procedures  led  to  the  enactment  of  Section 
311  of  Public  Law  96-265.  known  as  the 
Social  Security  Disability  Amendments  of 
1980.  This  section  required  that  beginning 
January  1,  1982.  SSA  review,  at  least  once 
every  3  years,  the  status  of  disabled  benefi- 
ciaries whose  disabilities  have  not  been  de- 
termined to  be  permanent.  SSA  began  the 
reviews  in  April  1981.  We  said  in  our  March 

1981  report  that  resources  were  currently 
being  used  to  review  the  continuing  eligibil- 
ity of  Supplemental  Security  Income  (SSI) 
recipients,  and  suggested  they  be  shifted  to 
reviewing  the  Disability  Insurance  (DI)  rolls 
because  of  the  higher  benefit  levels. 

In  previous  testimonies  regarding  SSA's 
disability  reexamination  efforts,'  we  dis- 
cussed the  high  termination  rate,  which  was 
in  excess  of  40  percent  through  1981  and 

1982  (currently  the  termination  rate  is 
about  44  percent).  Part  of  this  high  termi- 
nation rate  included  people  who  had  recov- 
ered and  others  who  perhaps  should  never 
have  received  disability  benefits.  We  point- 
ed out,  however,  that  many  Individuals 
losing  their  benefits  had  been  on  the  rolls 
several  years,  still  had  severe  impairments, 
and  had  experienced  little  or  no  medical  im- 
provement. We  concluded  that  many  of  the 
terminations  were  caused  because  of  a 
changed  adjudicative  process  and  climate, 
and  poor  State  agency  medical  development 
practices. 


■SSA  administers  two  disability  programs— the 
Social  Security  Disability  Insurance  procram  and 
the  Supplemental  Security  Income  program. 


•"More  Diligent  Followup  Needed  to  Weed  Out 
IneliglDle  SSA  Disability  Beneficiaries, "  HRD-Sl- 
4«.  March  3.  1981. 

'  We  provided  testimony  on  May  25.  1982,  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of  Oovemment  Man- 
agement. Senate  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs. We  also  testified  on  August  18.  1982.  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 


COMIENT  (X>N0ITlONS 

Data  from  SSA's  files  *  indicate  that,  as  of 
August  1982,  SSA  had  reexamined  in  its 
periodic  review  process  about  305,400  indi- 
viduals and  terminated  benefits  in  about 
134.500  (or  44  percent)  of  the  cases.  About 
74,800  cases  reviewed  involved  persons  with 
mental  impidrments  and  31.700  (or  42  per- 
cent) of  them  were  terminated.  Of  the 
31,700  terminations,  about  13,400  (or  42  per- 
cent) requested  a  reconsideration.  Between 
June  1981  and  August  1982.  only  1.400  of 
the  mental  disability  reexamination  cases 
had  their  decisions  reviewed  by  administra- 
tive law  judges  (ALJs).  At  the  reconsider- 
ation level  the  DDSs  sustained  the  termina- 
tion decision  in  76  percent  of  the  cases.  At 
the  ALJ  level  91  percent  of  the  decisions 
were  reversed  and  the  claimants'  benefits 
were  reinstated. 

Our  current  review  reveals  many  of  the 
same  conditions  we  reported  earlier  and 
generally  confirmed  the  concerns  you  raised 
in  your  August  letter  to  us.  Although  the 
scope  of  our  review  was  limited,  we  found 
many  individuals  who  had  their  benefits  ter- 
minated despite  having  severe  impairments, 
and  in  our  opinion,  having  little  or  no  capa- 
bility to  function  in  a  competitive  work  en- 
vironment. We  had  40  of  the  denial  and  ter- 
mination cases  reviewed  by  our  clinical  psy- 
cologlst  and  she  concluded  that  in  27  of  the 
cases  the  individuals  could  not  function  in 
their  daily  living  without  support  and  could 
not  work  in  a  competitive  or  stressful  envi- 
ronment. In  an  additional  13  cases  she  con- 
cluded that  more  medical  or  psychosocial  in- 
formation or  trial  work  experiences  were 
needed  to  make  an  informed  decision.  Sever- 
al cases  illustrating  the  reasons  for  our  con- 
cerns about  the  appropriateness  of  the  deci- 
sions to  terminate  benefits  are  summarized 
in  an  attachment  to  this  testimony. 

Our  review  revealed  several  weaknesses  in 
SSA's  and  the  DDS's  adjudicative  policies 
and  practices.  Specific  weaknesses  we  identi- 
fied were: 

(1)  an  overly  restrictive  Interpretation  of 
the  criteria  to  meet  SSA's  medical  listings, 
resulting  principally  from  narrow  assess- 
ments of  individuals'  daily  activities; 

(2)  inadequate  development  and  consider- 
ation of  a  person's  residual  functional  ca- 
pacity and  vocational  characteristics; 

(3)  inadequate  development  and  use  of  ex- 
isting medical  evidence,  resulting  in  an  over- 
reliance  and  misuse  of  consultative  exami- 
nations; and 

(4)  insufficient  psychiatric  resources  in 
most  SUte  DDSs. 

These  problems  are  discussed  in  more 
detail  below. 

OVERLY  RESTRICTIVE  INTERPRETATION  OP  SSA'S 
MEDICAL  criteria 

SSA's  regulations  contain  a  set  of  medical 
evaluation  criteria— referred  to  as  the  medi- 
cal listings — describing  impairments  that  are 
presumed  to  be  severe  enough  to  prevent  an 
individual  from  working.  If  a  person  meets 
the  criteria,  he  or  she  is  awarded  disability. 

Mental  impairments  in  the  listings  are 
categorized  as:  ( 1 )  chronic  brain  syndromes, 
(2)  functional  psychotic  disorders,  (3)  func- 
tional nonpsychotic  disorders,  and  (4) 
mental  retardation.  With  the  exception  of 
mental  retardation,  the  listings  for  mental 
impairments  include  an  "A"  and  a  "B"  part. 


<  In  December  1983  we  obtained  SSA's  computer 
file  (based  on  completed  SSA  Form  833's— "Cessa- 
tion or  Continuance  of  Disability  or  Blindness  De- 
termination and  Transmittal")  of  CDI  actions  for 
Disability  Insurance  recipients.  The  most  recent 
daU  in  the  fUe  were  through  August  1982. 


For  example,  the  listings  for  schizophrenic 
(functional  psychotic)  disorder  include  part 
A— "manifested  persistence  of  one  or  more 
of  the  following  clinical  signs:  depression  (or 
elation),  agitation,  psychomotor  disturb- 
ances, hallucinations,  or  delusions  .  .  .",  and 
part  B— "resulting  persistence  of  marked  re- 
striction of  daily  activities  and  construction 
of  Interest  and  seriously  impaired  abUity  to 
relate  to  other  people".  To  be  eligible  for 
disabUity  benefits,  both  part  "A"  and  all  of 
part  "B"  must  be  met. 

Although  the  criteria  for  meeting  the 
medical  listings  for  mental  impairments 
have  not  changed  substantially  since  1968,' 
it  has  become  increasingly  difficult  for  men- 
tally-impaired Individuals  to  meet  the  medi- 
cal listings.  As  a  result  of  our  case  reviews 
and  discussions  with  examiners  in  5  DDSs, 
the  problem  focuses  principally  on  part  B  of 
the  listings.  Examiners  were  concluding 
that  individuals  did  not  meet  part  B  based 
on  very  brief  descriptions  of  the  individuals' 
performing  only  rudimentary  daily  activi- 
ties—such as  watching  television,  visiting 
relatives,  fixing  basic  meals,  and  doing  basic 
shopping  activities.  Often  little  else  positive 
was  contained  in  the  medical  evidence. 

Hard  line  taken  by  SSA 

We  asked  examiners  why  they  were  ac- 
cepting a  few  positive  signs  as  support  that 
the  individuals  did  not  have  a  "marked  re- 
striction of  daily  activities  and  constriction 
of  interests  and  seriously  impaired  ability  to 
relate  to  other  people"  (as  pan  B  requires). 

The  examiners  we  interviewed  told  us  it  is 
difficult  for  them  to  determine  when  re- 
striction of  daily  activities,  constriction  of 
interests,  and  inability  to  relate  to  other 
people  are  severe  enough  to  meet  the  list- 
ings. The  examiners  also  said  SSA  is  taking 
a  hard  line  in  interpreting  the  criteria. 

How  the  criteria  are  applied  by  SSA  is  of 
fundamental  importance  because  cases  are 
evaluated  by  SSA's  quality  assurance 
system,  and  State  agencies  l<x>k  to  case  re- 
turns from  SSA's  Regional  Office  Disability 
Assessment  Branches  (DABs)  as  the  clearest 
indicator  of  SSA's  intent.  State  officials  and 
examiners  we  spoke  with  unanimously  per- 
ceive DAB  returns  over  the  past  several 
years  as  intending  to  make  it  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  meet  the  listings,  and  they  have  re- 
sponded accordingly  in  their  decisions.  Sev- 
eral examiners  told  us  that  it  only  takes  a 
few  returns  before  you  change  the  way  you 
evaluate  evidence. 

We  found  that  SSA's  quality  assurance 
case  returns  to  the  DDSs  focused  extensive- 
ly on  daily  activities  and  current  behavior. 
We  reviewed  some  of  these  case  returns 
where  the  DDS  had  determined  the  individ- 
uals were  very  severely  mentally  impaired 
and  were  disabled,  but  the  DAB  returned 
the  cases  because  the  individuals  had  some 
daily  activities,  albeit  extremely  minimal 
ones.  The  following  cases  that  we  reviewed 
are  illustrations  of  minimal  activities  which 
were  judged  as  precluding  the  individuals 
from  meeting  the  listings: 

"A  34-year-old  man  was  diagnosed  aa 
having  mild  mental  retardation  (I.Q.  61)— 
chronic  brain  syndrome  associated  with  con- 
vulsive disorder,  and  slight  speech  impedi- 
ment. He  had  a  6th  grade  education  plus  2 
years  special  education.  The  only  work  he 
had  done  was  as  a  bathhouse  attendant  and 
lost  the  job  because  he  could  not  handle  it. 
He  was  allowed  disability  in  1969.  In  1982  he 


*The  I.Q.  levels  for  mental  retardation  were 
changed  in  1979  to  "59  or  less."  instead  of  "49  or 
leas". 
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was  reexamined  and  the  DD8  decided  on  a 
continuance,  apparently  for  meeting  the 
listings. 

"SSA's  quality  assurance  staff  reversed 
the  decision  on  November  8,  1982.  as  a  ter- 
mination, because  he  did  not  meet  the  list- 
ings. They  said  he  has  no  significant  restric- 
tions in  his  interest  or  daily  activities,  al- 
though he  showed  overt  signs  of  psychotic 
behavior.  The  CE  report  dated  September  9, 
1983,  said  he  spent  his  day,  "reading,  watch- 
ing televison.  and  taking  brisk  walks.  He 
does  some  housekeeping  and  cooking."  The 
CE  report  also  pointed  out  that  personality 
tests  substantiated  organic  brain  syndrome 
characterized  by  perceptualmotor  impair- 
ment and  gaps  in  thinking.  Bender  (test] 
figures  were  disproportionate  and  poorly 
done.  He  was  hysterical  in  his  personality 
orientation  and  had  poor  socialization.  He 
could  not  trust  his  own  performance  and 
was  easily  stressed.  He  could  follow  simple 
instructions  if  there  was  no  stress  involved. 
He  lacked  intellectual  dependability  and 
emotional  stability  for  regular  employ- 
ment." 

In  our  Judgement,  he  met  the  listings. 

"A  50-year-old  woman  was  allowed  disabil- 
ity in  June  1975.  with  a  diagnosis  of  depres- 
sive reaction.  She  was  reexamined  (medical 
diary)  in  early  1977  and  benefits  were  termi- 
nated in  April  1977.  She  reapplied  for  bene- 
fits and  was  allowed  in  September  1978  with 
a  diagnosis  of  schizophrenic  reaction-chron- 
ic-undlfferentiated  type.  She  was  reexam- 
ined in  December  1979  and  the  DE>S  contin- 
ued benefits.  SSA's  quality  assurance  review 
returned  the  case  as  a  termination  in  Janu- 
ary 1980  on  the  basis  of  a  CE  report  that 
she  got  along  with  famUy  and  had  a  few 
friends  with  whom  she  visited  and  drank 
coffee.  SSA  concluded  that  she  did  not  meet 
or  equal  the  listings  and  had  the  residual 
functional  capacity  to  do  unskilled  work. 
The  same  CE  report,  however,  said  she  had 
suicide  attempts,  inappropriate  behavior, 
wu  with-drawn,  was  unable  to  relate  to 
others,  could  not  do  simple  repetitive  tasks 
for  competitive  fees,  could  not  understand 
written  or  oral  instructions,  could  not  social- 
ize with  supervisors  or  co-workers,  and  could 
not  tolerate  work  pressures  for  unskilled 
work. 

"We  concluded  that  the  CE  report  sup- 
ported a  decision  for  meeting  the  listings 
based  on  her  impairment  and  adverse  daily 
activities." 

The  following  comment  in  a  December 
1981  letter  to  SSA's  Chicago  Regional 
Office  from  the  DDS  Director  in  Wisconsin 
addresses  the  impact  of  the  DAB  reviews  in 
setting  the  adjudicative  climate: 

"The  current  adjudicative  climate  involv- 
ing mental  impairments  seems  to  be  one  of 
deny,  deny,  deny.  The  rationales  for  these 
denials  as  promulgated  by  DAB  reviewers, 
seems  to  be  based  on  the  most  minimal  pos- 
sible understanding  of  mental  impairments 
in  terms  of  their  effect  on  Individuals,  on 
the  fluctuations  involved  in  the  behavior  of 
those  with  such  impairments,  and  in  trying 
to  relate  minimal  ability  to  function  In  ac- 
tivities literally  necessary  to  continued  life, 
with  the  capability  of  going  out  in  the  com- 
petitive world  and  obtaining  and  holding  a 
Job  with  the  normal  stresses,  under  supervi- 
sion and  with  the  necessity  to  be  able  to 
perform  consistently." 

We  spoke  to  SSA's  chief  psychiatrist  and 
two  other  SSA  psychiatrists  atiout  our  find- 
ings and  about  the  difficulties  in  making 
medical  assessments  of  an  individual's  daily 
activities  ([>art  B>.  They  said  to  make  a  se- 
verity determination  of  a  person's  dally  ac- 


tivities It  is  necessary  to  evaluate  compre- 
hensively the  quality  of  the  activity,  how 
often  It  Is  done,  whether  independently  or 
under  supervision,  with  what  degree  of  com- 
prehension, and  how  appropriate  the  activi- 
ty is.  Other  considerations  should  include 
whether  the  claimant  is  living  independent- 
ly or  in  a  supervised/structured  environ- 
ment: or  is  on  medication  and  the  effects  of 
it;  and  whether  the  claimant  is  in  remission 
and  the  time  spans  between  relapses. 
Concerns  raised  that  the  criteria  to  meet  the 
listings  are  overly  restrictive 

The  American  Psychiatric  Association 
(APA),  in  a  letter  dated  June  29,  1982,  to 
the  siSA  Commissioner,  recommended  a 
change  in  parts  A  and  B  of  the  listings  for 
all  mental  disorders  other  than  mental  re- 
tardation. They  recommended  a  change  to 
part  A  to  eliminate  the  current  require- 
ments that  the  claimant  must  manifest 
active  symptoms  upon  examinations,  and  re- 
quire. Instead,  that  examinations  recognize 
and  evaluate  the  nature  and  severity  of  the 
illness  even  if  the  signs  are  not  continuously 
present.  The  APA  also  suggested  that, 
where  a  person  evidences  one  or  more  of  the 
clinical  signs  ("A")  and  demonstrates  any 
two  (for  functional  psychotic  disorders)  or 
three  (for  non-functional  disorders)  of  the 
"B"  criteria,  that  should  be  sufficient  to  es- 
tablish disability.  They  also  recommended 
that  any  evaluation  of  an  individual's  daily 
activities  as  stated  in  part  B  should  consider 
such  issues  as  "...  .  frequency,  appropri- 
ateness, autonomy  and  comprehension." 

In  1982,  the  Chicago  Regional  Medical 
Consultant  for  SSA  wrote  that  it  is: 

"Practically  impossible  to  meet  the  List- 
ings ...  for  any  individual  whose  thought 
processes  are  not  completely  disorganized,  is 
not  blatantly  psychotic,  or  is  not  having  a 
psychiatric  emergency  requiring  Immediate 
hospitalization  ...  In  fact  an  Individual 
may  be  committable  due  to  mental  Illness 
according  to  the  State's  Mental  Health 
Codes  and  yet  found  capable  of  'unskilled 
work'  utilizing  our  disability  standards  .  .  ." 

Virtually  every  examiner  that  we  talked 
with  echoed  these  observations.  We  were 
told  that  to  meet  the  listings  an  individual 
had  to  be  actively  and  continually  manifest- 
ing clinical  signs.  Even  claimants  severely 
Impaired,  and  currently  or  recently  hospi- 
talized, were  found  not  disabled. 

Our  group  discussions  with  examiners  pro- 
duced comments  to  the  effect  that  unless  a 
claimant  was  "flat  on  his  back  in  an  institu- 
tion," "comatose."  or  "In  a  catatonic  state," 
he  or  she  would  not  meet  the  listings.  While 
these  statements  may  be  exaggerated,  they 
are  indicative  of  the  examiners'  perceptions. 
RESIDUAL  ruNcnoNAL  cAPAcrrr  and  vocation- 
al CHARACTERISTICS  ARE  NOT  APPROPRIATELY 

CONSIDERED 

When  an  individual  falls  to  meet  the  list- 
ings but  the  impairment  still  limits  his  or 
her  ability  to  perform  basic  work  functions, 
SSA's  process  to  determine  disability  re- 
quires that  an  assessment  be  made  of  the  in- 
dividual's residual  functional  capacity 
(RFC).  In  mental  impairments  an  RFC 
should  consider  such  factors  as,  "capacity  to 
understand,  to  carry  out  and  remember  in- 
structions, and  to  respond  appropriately  to 
supervision,  coworkers,  and  ctistomary  work 
pressures  in  a  routine  work  setting."  If  the 
RFC  assessment  finds  the  individual  Incapa- 
ble of  doing  his  or  her  previous  work,  an  as- 
sessment must  then  be  made  of  the  individ- 
ual's RFC  and  such  vocational  characteris- 
tics as  age.  education,  and  work  skills  to  see 
if  he  or  she  can  do  other  work  in  the  nation- 
al economy. 


As  difficult  as  it  is  to  meet  the  criteria  In 
the  medical  listings,  the  chances  of  a  young- 
er individual  getting  or  sustaining  benefits 
based  on  RFC  and  vocational  factors  is  ex- 
tremely slim.  As  we  found  in  many  of  the 
cases  we  reviewed,  when  as  individual  does 
not  meet  the  listings,  SSA's  guidance  to  the 
States  resulted  in  a  virtual  presumption 
that  he  or  she  has  the  RFC  to  do  basic  work 
activities  or  unskilled  work. 

We  traced  the  evolution  of  this  policy 
guidance  back  to  April  1979  with  SSA's  pub- 
lication of  Informational  Digest  79-32.  The 
digest  stated  in  part  that  "the  capacity  for 
unskilled  work  ...  in  and  of  Itself  repre- 
sents substantial  work  capability  and  would 
generally  be  sufficient  to  project  a  favorable 
vocational  adjustment  for  claimants  with 
solely  mental  impairments." 

SSA's  chief  psychiatrist  elaborated  on  this 
issue  in  a  May  1980  memorandum  to  SSA's 
New  York  Regional  Office,  when  he  said 
that  a  psychiatric  impairment  rating  below 
meeting  the  listings  signifies  the  ability  to 
engage  in  substantial  gainful  activity  at  a 
level  of  unskilled  work  or  higher.  He  also 
said  that  making  an  RFC  assessment  would 
be  "redundant." 

This  policy  was  reiterated  by  SSA's  Chief 
Medical  Officer  in  a  November  1980  letter 
to  the  Chicago  Regional  Office  by  stating: 

"Where  the  overall  psychiatric  rating  is 
less  than  meets  or  equals  [the  listings]  the 
individual  retains  a  mental  RFC  for  at  least 
some  type  of  unskilled  work  activity." 

This  policy  guidance  was  not  confined  to 
one  or  two  regions  but  had  national  dissemi- 
nation. At  least  six  other  SSA  regional  of- 
fices requested  clarification  of  this  policy. 
SSA's  Associate  Commissioner  for  Oper- 
ational Policy  and  Procedures  responded 
similarly  to  the  other  regions,  as  indicated 
in  a  December  1980  response  to  the  Kansas 
City  regional  Office  by  stating: 

"In  reference  to  .  .  .  question  concerning 
adjudication  of  psychiatric  cases  short  of 
listing  severity,  with  a  finding  that  a  mental 
Impairment  does  not  (or  does  no  longer) 
meet  or  equal  the  Listing,  it  will  generally 
follow  that  the  Individual  has  the  capacity 
for  at  least  unskilled  work. 

"Accordingly,  where  it  has  been  concluded 
that  the  listing  is  neither  met  nor  equalled 
and  the  inability  to  perform  unskilled  work 
is  found,  a  second  look  at  the  medical  find- 
ings is  warranted.  If  the  reassessment  of  the 
medical  does  not  support  a  finding  of 
'meets'  (or  'equals')  then  the  restrictions  in- 
dicated by  the  functional  assessment  are 
overstated  and  a  reassessment  of  the  actual 
residual  functional  capacity  would  be  in 
order." 

On  March  3,  1981,  the  Regional  Commis- 
sioner, Kansas  City,  wrote  to  SSA:  "Follow- 
ing the  logic  described  in  .  .  .  your  memo- 
randum, the  likelihood  of  a  vocational  al- 
lowance for  a  mental  impairment  would 
app)ear  to  be  extremely  remote." 

We  discussed  with  SSA's  Chief  Medical 
Officer,  the  chief  psychiatrist,  and  two 
other  SSA  psychiatrists  their  rationale  for 
saying  that  an  individual  with  a  severe  im- 
pairment, who  does  not  meet  the  listings, 
still  maintains  the  mental  RFC  for  un- 
skilled work.  First,  they  defined  unskilled 
work  (they  refer  to  it  now  as  basic  work  ac- 
tivity) as  work  that  is  tantamount  to  doing 
competitive  work.  They  said  that  a  person 
who  does  not  meet  the  listings  has  the  cog- 
nitive power  to  do  "bottom  of  the  barrel," 
simple,  or  unskilled  type  Jobs.  If  an  individ- 
ual could  not  perform  even  unskilled  work, 
he  or  she  should  be  rated  a  "5"  (meets  the 
listings)  on  a  psychiatric  review  form  and 


presumed  disabled.  Less  than  a  "5"  means 
the  ability  to  do  simple  work.  They  empha- 
sized that  they  are  not  saying  the  person 
can.  In  fact,  work.  The  physician's  Job,  they 
pointed  out,  is  to  make  the  medical  assess- 
ment. They  told  us  that  the  decision  to  de- 
termine a  person  disabled  or  not  is  a  voca- 
tional decision  made  by  the  examiners. 

We  asked  the  psychiatrists:  "If  the  exam- 
iners are  told  a  person  had  the  mental  abili- 
ty to  understand  and  do  unskilled  work, 
could  not  one  logically  conclude  that  a 
person  can.  In  fact,  work.  If  an  unskilled  Job 
were  available  in  the  national  economy?" 
One  of  SSA's  psychiatrists  told  us  that  he 
can  understand  how  the  examiners  would 
reach  such  a  conclusion  and  that  is  prob- 
ably the  message  that  is  being  sent  out  to 
them  through  SSA's  DAB  case  reviews.  He 
said  that  he  sees  cases  where  individuals  get 
a  "3"  or  "4"  rating  (severe,  but  not  severe 
enough  to  meet  the  listings)  and  are  deter- 
mined not  disabled,  when  he  knows  the  indi- 
viduals are  precluded  from  competitive 
work.  For  example,  he  said  that  he  was  cur- 
rently reviewing  a  case  Involving  a  mentally 
retarded  woman  with  an  I.Q.  In  the  low  60s. 
He  assigned,  according  to  present  proce- 
dures, a  "4"  rating.  He  said  the  decision  will 
result  in  a  denial  even  though  he  knows 
that  there  is  no  way  the  individual  could 
possibly  work  competitively. 

Several  examiners  told  us  that  DAB  and 
other  quality  assurance  returns  have  given 
them  a  clear  message  to  terminate  benefits 
for  younger  workers  who  do  not  meet  the 
medical  listings. 

Minnesota  class  action  suit 
In  May  1982  the  Mental  Health  Associa- 
tion of  Miimesota  filed  a  class  action  suit 
against  SSA's  policies  regarding  mental  im- 
pairments in  the  Fourth  Division  Minnesota 
District  Courts.  The  court  concluded  that, 

"...  A  new  policy  was  developed  by  SSA 
beginning  in  early  1980  conceniing  eligibil- 
ity for  mentally  impaired  claimants.  In  ac- 
cordance with  that  policy.  SSA  determined 
that  persons  whose  mental  Impairment  does 
not  meet  or  equal  the  Listing  of  Impair- 
ments retain  sufficient  ;^idual  functional 
capacity  to  do  at  least  unskilled  work." 

The  court  ruled  in  fa^or  of  the  Associa- 
tion and  said,  in  part,  of  <6SA's  policy  that: 
"The  policy  ...  is  arbitrary,  capricious,  ir- 
rational, and  an  abuse  of  discretion. 

'By  use  of  this  policy,  the  defendant  has 
terminated  the  benefits  of  the  denied  new 
benefits  to  class  members  without  proper 
assessment  of  the  individuals'  capacity  to 
engage  In  substantial  gainful  activity." 

As  required  by  the  court,  the  Commission- 
er, SSA,  sent  a  memorandum  to  all  Regional 
Commissioners  on  January  3,  1983,  stating 
In  effect  that  to  presume  a  person  who  does 
not  meet  or  equal  the  listings  maintains  the 
RFC  to  perform  unskilled  work  is  contrary 
to  federal  regulations.  The  memorandum  re- 
iterated SSA's  policy  that  ".  .  .  the  sequen- 
tial evaluation  process  must  continue  in  the 
claim  with  consideration  of  vocational  fac- 
tors in  light  of  the  claimants'  residual  func- 
tional capacity  (RFC)." 

In  addition,  Hn  March  1983,  SSA  issued  in- 
structions to  the  DDSs  dealing  with  mental 
Impairments  and  their  effects  on  Individual 
work  abilities.  The  instructions  say: 

"Where  a  person's  only  impairment  Is 
mental.  Is  not  a  listing  severity,  but  does 
prevent  the  person  from  meeting  the 
mental  demands  of  past  relevant  work,  it 
may  also  prevent  the  transferability  of  ac- 
quired work  skills.  The  final  consideration  is 
whether  the  person  can  be  expected  to  per- 
form unskilled  work.  The  basic  mental  de- 


mands of  competitive,  remunerative,  un- 
skilled work  include  the  abilities  (on  a  sus- 
tained basis)  to  understand,  carry  out,  and 
remember  simple  Instructions;  to  respond 
appropriately  to  supervision,  coworkers,  and 
usual  work  situations;  and  to  deal  with 
changes  in  a  routine  work  setting.  A  sub- 
stantial loss  of  ability  to  meet  any  of  these 
basic  work-related  activities  would  severely 
limit  the  potential  occupational  base. 

"Where  there  is  no  exertional  impair- 
ment, unskilled  Jobs  at  all  levels  of  exertion 
constitute  the  potential  occupational  base 
for  persons  who  can  meet  the  mental  de- 
mands of  unskilled  work.  These  Jobs  ordi- 
narily Involve  dealing  primarily  with  ob- 
jects, rather  than  with  data  or  people,  and 
they  generally  provide  substantial  vocation- 
al opportunity  for  persons  with  solely 
mental  impairments.  In  a  relatively  few  in- 
stances, persons  with  this  large  Job  base  will 
be  found  disabled  because  of  adversities  in 
age.  education,  and  work  experience." 

The  instructions  provided  greater  flexibil- 
ity for  determining  the  ability  of  a  mentally 
disabled  person  to  do  work  and  may  result 
in  more  accurate  disability  decisions.  How- 
ever, the  instructions  also  provide  guidance 
which  can  be  Interpreted  very  restrictively 
and.  If  so  Interpreted,  "not  disabled"  deci- 
sions will  continue  for  cases  where  severe 
mental  impairments  exist. 

Also,  earlier  this  week,  SSA  issued  addi- 
tional instructions  to  clarify  the  RFC  crite- 
ria for  adjudicating  menUl  disabilities.  We 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  review  these 
new  instructions  at  the  time  we  were  pre- 
paring this  testimony. 

INADEQUATE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  USE  OP 
EXISTING  MEDICAL  EVIDENCE 

The  Social  Security  Act  requires  that 
mental  impairments  causing  disability  be 
demonstrated  by  medically  acceptable  clini- 
cal techniques.  When  possible,  all  medical 
evidence  should  be  obtained  from  existing 
sources,  including  treating  physicians  and 
institutions. 

Often,  treating  sources  cannot,  or  do  not, 
provide  enough  information  for  the  examin- 
ers to  make  a  disability  decision.  The  DDS 
must  then  purchase  the  medical  evidence  in 
the  form  of  a  medical  examination,  general- 
ly referred  to  as  a  consultative  examination 
(CE).  CEs  are  needed  to  clarify  medical  evi- 
dence; obtain  necessary  data  not  otherwise 
available;  or  resolve  conflicts  or  inconsisten- 
cies In  the  evidence  obtained. 

In  many  of  the  cases  we  reviewed,  the  ex- 
isting medical  evidence  of  record.  Including 
evidence  already  in  the  case  file,  had  not,  in 
our  Judgment,  been  appropriately  consid- 
ered. Rather,  undue  reliance  was  often 
given  to  the  CE  reports,  using  them  as  the 
primary  evidence  on  which  decisions  were 
based. 

Examiners  we  spoke  to  at  the  five  DDSs 
visited  confirmed  this.  In  our  group  discus- 
sions with  examiners,  they  told  us  they 
order  CEs  automatically  when  they  receive 
the  case  folders.  They  pointed  out  that  It  is 
almost  a  waste  of  time  developing  thorough 
longitudinal  histories  on  a  person  who  has 
some  positive  characteristics,  which  they  in- 
terpret as  not  meeting  the  listings.  They 
pointed  out  to  us  that  If  a  medical/vocation- 
al allowance  is  warranted  they  would  have 
to  develop  the  claimant's  negative  charac- 
teristics fully,  which  Is  time-consuming,  and 
in  the  end  they  feel  the  case  would  probably 
be  returned  from  the  DAB  because  the 
person  would  be  viewed  as  being  able  to  do 
unskilled  work.  The  examiners  say  they  are 
then  penalized  on  two  counts— their  back- 


logs increase  and  an  error  is  charged  against 
them. 

Examiners  also  said  that,  because  of  pro- 
duction and  processing  time  goals  to  adjudi- 
cate cases,  they  are  reluctant  to  wait  for  or 
obtain  all  the  historical  data.  They  said  it  is 
much  easier  and  faster  to  develop  and  Justi- 
fy a  medical/vocati|nal  termination  with  a 
positive  CE  report.  ' 

Further,  examiners  said  it  takes  much 
longer  to  obtain  historical  medical  evidence 
for  mental  impairments  than  for  other  body 
system  cases  because  (1)  treating  psychia- 
trists are  more  reluctant  to  turn  over  pa- 
tients' files;  and  (2)  hospitals  and  mental 
health  institutions  are  not  timely  in  provid- 
ing patient  reports,  and  in  both  instances 
time  consuming  followups  are  necessary  to 
get  the  data. 

The  problems  with  over-relying  on  a  CE 
report  is  that  the  CE  physician  rarely  has 
the  complete  medical  history  to  assess  the 
patient,  which  can  result  in  the  physician 
relying  on  the  individual's  condition  at  that 
particular  point  in  time  and  on  the  individ- 
ual's description  of  his  or  her  history  and 
dally  activities.  The  illness  itself  may  pre- 
vent the  claimant  from  accurately  portray- 
ing such  information.  Also,  if  claimants 
want  to  appear  noimal,  they  may  exagger- 
ate their  conditions  or  activities. 

For  example,  we  investigated  a  claim  In- 
volving a  beneficiary  with  schizophrenia 
and  mental  retardation  whose  benefits  were 
terminated  basA  on  a  consultative  exam. 
Two  previous  CE  exams  conducted  a  year 
and  one-half  earlier  gave  the  beneficiary  a 
prognosis  of  "poor"  and  "nil."  The  new 
exam  found  him  to  be  functioning  well. 
When  we  visited  the  beneficiary  he  was 
living  in  a  restricted  residential  facility  and 
participating  in  a  sheltered  workshop.  He 
had  misrepresented  many  facts  concerning 
his  living  arrangements,  daily  activities,  and 
work  capabilities  to  the  current  C:E  physi- 
cian. The  facility  administrator,  the  floor 
nurse,  the  workshop  plant  manager,  and  a 
work  evaluation  specialist  all  felt  he  was  in- 
capable of  independent  living,  and  of  obtain- 
ing and  keeping  competitive  employment  at 
any  skill  level. 

Examiners  told  us  that  SSA's  policy  of  fo- 
cusing on  daily  activities  often  leads  to  an 
over-relianc«  on  CE  examinations,  which 
always  describe  claimants'  daily  activities. 
As  we  said  earlier,  because  of  SSA's  restric- 
tive interpretations  of  the  medical  listings, 
any  positive  dally  activities  that  the  claim- 
ant does  are  likely  to  result  in  a  disability 
denial. 

CE  reports  usually  describe  the  daily  ac- 
tivities as  he  or  she  "watches  television." 
"visits  relatives,"  "shops,"  "cooks  own 
meals,"  etc.  Examiners,  however,  cannot 
assess  the  quality  of  a  person's  daily  func- 
tioning and  behavior  from  a  simple  descrip- 
tion of  activities. 

For  example,  we  investigated  a  periodic 
review  case  involving  a  schizophrenic  who 
did  not  meet  the  listings  and  was  terminat- 
ed. A  CE  report  based  largely  on  the  claim- 
ant's statements  said  he  visited  friends, 
played  the  piano,  participated  in  family  ac- 
tivities, and  that  his  schizophrenia  was  con- 
trolled by  medication.  We  talked  to  the 
claimant's  treating  psychiatrists  and  found 
(1)  medication  was  an  extraordinarily  steep 
dose  (100  mg.  prolixin  decanoate  every  2 
weeks)— by  itself  indicating  a  severe  illness— 
and  he  stUl  has  frequent  relapses  and  (2) 
daily  activities  were  overstated— friends 
turned  out  to  be  psychiatric  social  workers 
and  piano  playing  consisted  of  aimless  doo- 
dling. 
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ScheduUns  and  performing  CEs  before 
the  historical  medical  evidence  is  obtained 
can  also  result  in  unnecessary  costs  and  de- 
tract from  the  CE  physician's  ability  to  ac- 
curately assess  the  severity  of  the  impair- 
ment and  the  quality  of  the  claimant's  abili- 
ty to  perform  daily  functional  activities.  We 
believe  this  is  important  because,  as  we  will 
explain  next,  SSA  and  State  psychiatric  re- 
aouroes  are  severely  limited,  and  yet  SSA 
and  the  States  are  not  using  purchased  psy- 
chiatric resources  to  fill  this  void. 

In  a  discussion  with  the  SSA  psychiatrists, 
they  confirmed  that  it  is  unlikely  that  a 
thorough  psychiatric  evaluation  can  be  per- 
formed on  an  Individual  in  a  CE  session 
without  the  iiMllvidual's  medical  history, 
prior  work  history,  workshop  evaluations, 
and  history  of  daily  activities.  These  neces- 
sary elements  are  often  lacking  in  CE  re- 
ports, and  do  not  appear  to  be  developed  by 
the  State  examiners. 

STATK  PSYCHIATRIC  RKSOURCES  ARE  SEVKSKLY 
LIIflTKD 

In  the  five  DDSs  visited,  three  did  not 
have  any  psychiatrists  reviewing  cases  and 
two  were  significantly  understaffed  relative 
to  SSA's  psychiatric  requirements.  Also,  ex- 
aminers received  only  limited  psychiatric 
training.  Because  the  process  encompasses  a 
medical  (psychiatric)  evaluation  that  is 
highly  complex,  we  asked  SSA's  psychia- 
trists whether  a  lay  person  or  a  non-psychi- 
atric physician  has  the  expertise  to  make 
such  an  assessment.  They  said  examiners 
would  not  be  technically  qualified  nor  would 
most  physlciEuis  of  other  medical  specialties. 

The  chief  medical  consultant  at  one  DDS 
said  neither  he  nor  the  other  staff  doctors 
feel  qualified  to  make  a  severity  or  psychiat- 
ric review  form  assessment.  At  another 
DDS,  the  chief  medical  consultant  said  the 
same  thing,  except  he  added  that  a  physi- 
cian specializing  in  internal  medicine  might 
be  qualified.  They  physicicms  on  his  staff, 
however,  were  not  specialists  in  internal 
medicine. 

Overall,  we  found  that,  there  is  a  shortage 
of  in-house  psychiatric  medical  staff  avail- 
able for  advice  within  the  SSA/State  adjudi- 
cative system.  An  SSA  study  found  all  six 
States  in  the  Chicago  region  were  lacking 
sufficient  psychiatric  resources.  The  States 
combined  had  only  50  percent  of  the  mini- 
mum number  of  psychiatric-hours  needed 
for  proper  case  review.  Nationally,  as  of  De- 
cember 1982.  four  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  had  no  in-house  psychiatrists,  and 
38  others  had,  by  SSA  standards,  a  deficien- 
cy in  the  minimum  psychiatric-hours  re- 
quired. 

SSA  and  SUte  officials  said  the  limited 
fee  rates  established  by  the  States  are  sig- 
nificantly less  than  a  competitive  rate  and 
thus,  they  cannot  hire  or  contract  with 
more  psychiatrists. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  state- 
ment, and  we  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  you  or  the  Committee  members 
may  have. 

Examples  op  Cases  Where  GAO's  Psychol- 
ogist Questioned  SSA's  Decisiom  That 
Claimants  Could  Work 
A  33-year-old  paranoid  schizophrenic  man 
with  an  I.Q.  of  88  was  on  the  disability  rolls 
since  1976.  The  claimant  takes  psychotropic 
medication    and   lives   at   home   with    his 
family,  who  supervise  his  daily  activities.  He 
has  no  friends,  is  isolated,  exhibits  poor 
emotional  control,  and  has  phobias.  He  has 
difficulty  comprehending  and  is  incapable 
of  managing  his  own  funds.  He  works  5 
hours  one  day  a  week  as  a  Janitor's  assistant 


in  a  church,  a  charity  Job.  He  must  be  heavi- 
ly supervised.  He  attends  day  treatment 
three  days  a  week.  He  previously  failed 
work  rehabilitation.  His  prognosis  is  listed 
as  poor. 

This  claimant's  benefits  were  terminated 
in  January  1983,  when  the  DDS  concluded 
that  he  retained  the  capacity  for  simple,  re- 
petitive tasks. 

A  31-year-old  man  with  an  I.Q.  of  68  was 
on  the  disability  rolls  since  1976.  The  claim- 
ant has  a  history  of  epilepsy  and  paranoid 
and  catatonic  episodes  and  was  hospitalized 
in  1960,  1961,  and  1980.  The  claimant  lives 
with  his  mother  and  a  brother  (the  mother 
is  the  claimant's  representative  payee)  and 
is  in  treatment  at  a  mental  health  clinic.  Be- 
tween 1973  and  1976  the  claimant  worked 
intermittently  as  a  dishwas.her  in  a  shel- 
tered workshop  and  hospital,  terminating 
this  work  because  it  was  too  stressful.  A  psy- 
chological exam  reported  that  the  claimant 
exhibited  high  anxiety,  confusion,  poor  au- 
ditory and  visual  memory,  motor  area  defi- 
cits, and  decompensated  under  stress.  The 
mother  and  brother  reported  evidence  of  de- 
terioration, seclusiveness,  and  Inappropriate 
responses.  CE  psychiatrists  reported  the 
claimant  does  not  appear  capable  of  coping 
with  even  minimal  stress.  Claimant's  Judg- 
ment is  evaluated  as  poor. 

This  claimant's  benefits  were  terminated 
in  October  1982  because  the  DDS  concluded 
that  the  claimant  had  the  RFC  to  under- 
stand, carry  out,  and  remember  instructions; 
to  respond  appropriately  to  supervision,  co- 
workers, and  customary  work  pressures  in  a 
routine  work  setting;  and  to  do  unskilled 
work. 

A  30-year-old  acute  schizophrenic  man 
with  borderline  mental  retardation  held  sev- 
eral Jobs  as  a  gas  station  attendant  prior  to 
1976,  when  he  was  adjudged  incompetent  to 
manage  himself  or  his  money  and  began  re- 
ceiving disability  benefits.  Institutionalized 
in  1978  and  1982.  he  has  been  in  treatment 
since  August  1982  at  a  mental  health  center. 
Treating  psychiatrists  have  evaluated  the 
claimant  as  restless,  depressed,  self-preoccu- 
pied, distractible,  quarrelsome,  ruminative, 
and  disruptive.  A  psychological  exam 
showed  that  the  claimant  was  suspicious, 
paranoid,  depressed,  and  unable  to  function 
under  pressure.  A  CE  report  said  the  claim- 
ant "may  not  be  able  to  do  repetitive  tasks. 
May  not  be  able  to  understand  stress  and 
pressures  associated  with  day-to-day  activi- 
ty. Probably  not  able  to  manage  own 
funds." 

This  claimant's  l>enefits  were  terminated 
in  October  1982  l)ecause  the  DDS  concluded 
that  the  claimant  had  the  RFC  to  under- 
stand, carry  out.  and  remember  instructions; 
to  respond  appropriately  to  supervision,  co- 
workers, and  customary  work  pressures  in  a 
routine  work  setting;  and  to  perform  un- 
skilled work. 

A  33-year-old  chronic  paranoid  schizo- 
phrenic man,  who  In  the  past  worked  inter- 
mittently at  unskilled  Jobs.  The  claimant 
was  hospitalized  in  1973,  1974,  1978,  1979, 

1980,  1981,  and  in  April  1982.  His  disability 
payments  began  in  June  1978  and  he  has  a 
representative  payee.  Reexamined  in  June 

1981.  he  met  the  listings  and  his  l>enefits 
were  continued.  The  claimant  was  again  re- 
examined in  July  and  August  1982.  An 
August  1982  psychiatrist's  report  says  of  the 
claimant:  "Client's  paranoid  and  persecuto- 
ry thinking  would  probably  make  it  very  dif- 
ficult for  him  to  tolerate  the  pressures  asso- 
ciated with  achieving  production  require- 
ments. His  ability  to  retain  concentration 
long  enough  to  perform  tasks  is  also  ques- 


tionable. Hostility  towards  authority  figures 
would  probably  cause  him  to  have  great  dif- 
ficulty carrying  out  instructions  given  by 
the  supervisor. 

Medication,  primarily  phenothlzines  and 
anti-psychotics,  appears  to  help  the  claim- 
ant in  controlling  aggressive  impulses  and 
staying  in  touch  with  reality.  Long-term 
chemotherapy,  supportive  psychotherapy, 
and  hospitalization  during  crisis  will  be 
needed  to  maintain  the  client  in  the  commu- 
nity." 

This  claimant's  benefits  were  terminated 
in  September  1982  because  the  DDS  con- 
cluded that  the  claimant  was  able  to  care 
for  himself,  relate  adequately  to  others,  and 
understand  and  carry  out  instructions.  He 
was  determined  to  be  able  to  do  unskilled 
work. 

A  53-year-old  mildly  retarded  schizophren- 
ic man  whose  benefits  began  in  September 
1975,  had  them  continued  after  reexamina- 
tions In  1977  and  1978.  The  claimant  was 
hospitalized  in  1975,  1976.  and  twice  in  1977. 
The  claimant  has  advanced  Tardive  Dyskin- 
esia, cannot  sleep  at  night,  and  lives  in  a  su- 
pervised nursing  home.  The  attending  phy- 
sician stated  the  claimant  Is  unable  to  read 
or  write,  has  anorexia,  poor  Judgment,  no 
insight,  and  limited  comprehension.  He 
fears  that  people  plot  against  him  and  has 
no  contacts  outside  of  the  nursing  home. 
The  claimant  needs  help  in  managing 
money.  The  CE  report  considered  the  claim- 
ant to  be  oriented  to  time  and  place  and 
found  that  he  spoke  relevantly  and  coher- 
ently. 

This  claimant's  benefits  were  terminated 
In  November  1982  because  the  DDS  conclud- 
ed that  the  claimant  was  well  oriented  to 
time,  place,  and  person:  was  able  to  under- 
stand, remember,  and  carry  out  simple  one- 
or  two-step  Job  instructions;  and  could  do 
unskilled  work. 

A  30-year-old  paranoid  schizophrenic  man 
was  in  a  partial  hospitalization  program  and 
functioning  at  a  basic  level  on  medication, 
according  to  two  psychiatric  evaluations. 
The  claimant,  who  has  been  on  the  rolls 
since  January  1975,  has  a  diminished  effect, 
cannot  manage  his  own  funds  (his  mother  is 
his  representative  payee).  Is  withdrawn,  has 
no  interests,  and  exhibits  poor  thought 
process,  insight,  and  Judgment.  He  decom- 
pensates under  stress. 

This  claimant's  benefits  were  terminated 
in  June  1982  because  the  DDS  concluded 
that  he  could  do  relevant  past  work. 

A  56-year-old  registered  nurse  was  diag- 
nosed as  depressed  with  paranoid  features, 
complicated  by  alcoholism  and  possibly 
early  Alzheimer's  disease.  She  was  institu- 
tionalized in  1967.  1970,  1979,  and  July  1982. 
The  claimant  worked  as  a  registered  nurse 
for  29  years  untU  1977.  She  was  allowed  dis- 
ability in  April  1978.  A  CE  physician  in  1978 
felt  the  disability  was  sufficient  not  to  es- 
tablish a  medical  diary  date.  In  1980  the 
claimant  was  placed  in  Goodwill  Industries 
as  a  nurse's  aide.  She  had  a  breakdown  in 
October  1981  and  has  been  living  in  a  nurs- 
ing home.  Though  active  and  social  and  of- 
fering a  normal  appearance,  the  claimant 
functions  under  supervision  with  constant 
reminders.  The  nursing  home  is  her  repre- 
sentative payee.  The  claimant  needs  help 
dressing  and  taking  medicine.  She  needs  to 
be  reminded  to  eat.  She  has  a  hobby  and 
goes  to  yard  sales  with  encouragement.  Her 
treating  physician  and  nursing  home  per- 
sonnel say  she  is  deteriorating  and  cannot 
function  except  in  a  structured  supervised 
environment.  When  the  claimant  lived 
alone,  she  neglected  her  home,  because  de- 


pressed, and  did  not  eat  and  did  not  keep 
herself  clean. 

Disability  beneflte  were  terminated  in  Oc- 
tober 1982  on  the  basis  that  she  is  oriented 
in  3  spheres,  has  a  satisfactory  memory,  has 
good  contact  with  reality,  is  neat  and  clean 
in  appearance,  and  functions  adequately  in 
daily  activities. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation which  would  impose  a  tempo- 
rary moratorium  on  further  reviews  of 
mentally  Impaired  Individuals  receiv- 
ing social  security  disability  benefits. 

In  my  judgment,  suspension  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration's  re- 
views of  the  mentally  disabled  is  war- 
ranted because  of  the  overwhelming 
evidence  indicating  that  benefits  have 
been  wrongly  terminated  for  thou- 
sands of  severely  disabled  people. 
Hearings  held  by  the  Aging  Commit- 
tee revealed  that  the  criteria  for  evalu- 
ating the  mentally  disabled  are  woe- 
fully inadequate  and  that,  in  many 
cases,  the  decision  to  terminate  bene- 
fits Is  made  by  personnel  with  little  or 
no  training  in  psychiatry  or  psychol- 
ogy. In  light  of  these  fimdamental  de- 
ficiencies, I  believe  that  suspending 
the  case  reviews  is  appropriate  until 
the  regulations  governing  the  disabil- 
ity determinations— known  as  the 
medical  listings— are  revised  to  permit 
an  accurate  assessment  of  the  Individ- 
ual's ability  to  work. 

Although  I  strongly  support  the  leg- 
islation being  Introduced  today,  I  want 
to  emphasize  my  belief  that  compre- 
hensive legislation  reforming  the 
entire  social  security  disability  review 
process  is  still  urgently  needed.  Much 
more  remains  to  be  done  to  insure 
that  the  reviews  are  fair  to  disabled 
workers,  whether  they  suffer  from 
mental  impairments  or  grave  physical 
ailments. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  Senator  Heiwz  has  cosponsored 
the  comprehensive  bill  that  Senator 
Levin  and  I  introduced  in  February.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  act 
quickly,  not  only  on  the  moratorium 
legislation  but  also  on  the  long-term 
bill,  so  that  hardships  and  injustice  in- 
flicted on  the  severely  disabled  will  fi- 
nally be  eliminated.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Peruisylvania  for  his  ini- 
tiative and  his  contributions  to  this 
goal. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  legislation  intro- 
duced today  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  which  would  insure  that  indi- 
viduals receiving  social  security  and 
supplemental  security  income  by 
reason  of  mental  disability  would  re- 
ceive equitable  treatment  from  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

Since  implementation  of  the  1980 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security 
Act,  which  required  triannual  reviews 
of  the  nonpermanently  disabled  indi- 
viduals,  the   disability   program   has 


been  fraught  with  controversy.  There 
is  not  one  Member  of  Congress  whose 
office  has  not  been  inundated  with 
calls  and  letters  from  constituents  who 
have  been  terminated  from  the  disabil- 
ity program.  Despite  GAO  estimates 
that  approximately  20  percent  of 
those  on  the  disability  rolls  were  im- 
properly receiving  benefits— estimates 
which  precipitated  enactment  of  the 
triannual  reviews— almost  half  of  the 
disability  beneficiaries  are  being 
moved.  Since  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration began  these  reviews,  over 
300,000  beneficiaries  have  been  cut  off 
from  their  benefits. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  not  a  Member 
of  Congress  who  condones  the  receipt 
of  benefits  by  those  who  are  imdeserv- 
ing.  But  in  case  after  documented  case 
it  has  been  discovered  that  many, 
many  deserving  individuals  are  being 
terminated  only  to  gain  reinstatement 
after  a  lengthy  and  painful  appeals 
process.  In  some  of  the  more  ex- 
treme— and  not  so  rare — cases^  benefi- 
ciaries who  have  appealed  are  reinstat- 
ed only  after  they  have  died  from  the 
disability  which  the  Social  Security 
Administration  deemed  not  serious 
enough  for  the  continuation  of  bene- 
fits. 

As  alarming  as  some  of  these  reports 
are  a  combined  investigation  of  the 
GAO  and  the  staff  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Aging  has  revealed  far 
more  appalling  facts  about  reviews  of 
the  mentally  impaired  disabled. 

During  recent  hearings  before  the 
committee,  we  learned  that,  although 
about  11  percent  of  those  on  the  dis- 
ability rolls  have  mental  impairments, 
between  24  and  28  percent  of  the  re- 
views and  terminations  are  of  the 
mentally  impaired.  And  out  of  1.400 
appeals  in  such  cases,  9  out  of  10  ter- 
minations were  overturned  by  adminis- 
trative law  judges.  In  a  GAO  survey  of 
40  denisJ  and  termination  cases  re- 
viewed by  a  staff  clinical  psychologist, 
27  individuals  were  judged  incapable 
of  daily  functioning  without  support 
and  could  not  work  in  stressful  envi- 
ronments. In  13  other  cases  she  judged 
that  additional  medical  information 
was  needed.  The  following  are  the 
major  weaknesses  GAO  documented 
for  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
regarding  disability  reviews  of  the 
mentally  impaired: 

One.  An  overly  restrictive  interpretation 
of  the  criteria  to  meet  SSA's  medical  list- 
ings, resulting  principally  from  narrow  as- 
sessments of  Individuals'  daily  activities; 

Two.  Inadequate  development  and  consid- 
eration of  a  person's  residual  functional  ca- 
pacity and  vocational  characteristics; 

Three.  Inadequate  development  and  use 
of  existing  medical  evidence,  resulting  In  an 
over-reliance  and  misuse  of  consultative  ex- 
aminations; and 

Pour.  Insufficient  psychiatric  resources  in 
most  sUte  DDS's  (Disability  Determination 
Services). 

While  there  have  been  successful 
lawsuits  filed  against  the  Social  Secu- 


rity Administration  regarding  the 
mentally  impaired,  and  more  are  pend- 
ing, the  wheels  of  justice  are  grinding 
far  too  slowly  for  the  many  mentally 
disabled  who  are  being  unfairly 
stripped  of  their  benefits.  It  is  time  for 
the  Congress  to  act  to  counter  these 
grave  Injustices. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  proud  to  join 
in  sponsoring  this  legislation.  Specifi- 
cally, it  would  require  SSA  to  revise 
the  applicable  criteria  for  mental  dis- 
ability classification  after  consultation 
with  an  appointed,  outside  advisory 
council,  the  members  of  which  will  be 
chosen  by  the  Secretary  and  shall 
have  expertise  in  the  field  of  mental 
impairments.  Until  these  criteria  are 
drawn  up.  SSA  would  be  prohibited 
from  initiating  any  new  mental  dis-  . 
ability  reviews.  In  addition.  SSA  would 
be  required  to  process  all  new  applica- 
tions and  appeals  of  prior  decisions, 
with  the  stipulation  that  these  cases 
be  earmarked  for  redetermination 
after  new  regulations  are  in  place.  SSA 
would  also  be  responsible  for  assuring 
that  the  medical  portion  of  the  evalua- 
tion for  mental  impairment  be  con- 
ducted by  a  qualified  psychiatrist  or 
psychologist. 

In  view  of  SSA's  deplorable  track 
record  in  the  disability  field,  I  believe 
these  reforms  absolutely  necessary  if 
we  are  to  begin  the  vitally  important 
job  of  reforming  the  social  security 
disability  insurance  program.  I  do, 
however,  believe  that  one  additional 
safeguard  is  absolutely  essential:  I 
would  like  to  see  this  legislation  in- 
clude a  provision  which  specifies  that 
the  moratorium  be  lifted  only  with  the 
approval  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  at  times  the  Congress 
has  stood  by  helplessly  and  watched 
the  implementation  of  regulations 
which  fail  to  adequately  address  the 
problems  within  a  program.  This  step 
would  give  Congress  the  power  it 
needs  to  insure  that  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration  be  responsive  to  the 
well-documented  need  for  reform  in 
the  disability  program  in  general,  and 
particularly  as  program  policy  relates 
to  the  mentally  disabled. 

I  want  to  conunend  Senator  Heinz 
for  his  dedication  and  interest  in 
reform  of  the  disability  program,  as 
well  as  the  able  work  of  the  staff  on 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging.  It  is 
my  hope  that  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation will  be  the  first  step  in  address- 
ing the  very  real  need  for  broad  and 
comprehensive  disability  reform. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord  I  would  like  to  insert  a  New 
York  Times  editorial  which  summa- 
rizes some  to  the  problems  the  GAO 
imcovered,  as  well  as  an  article  in 
Newsday  by  Patrick  Owens  and  Bob 
Wyrick  on  March  21.  1983.  which  was 
part  of  a  series  of  articles  on  social  se- 
curity reviews. 
The  articles  follow: 
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Why  Dhivs  Troitbud  People  Ceazt? 

"This  3S-year-old  female  had  an  alcoholic 
father  who  put  a  shotgun  In  her  mouth  and 
threatened  to  blow  her  head  off  when  she 
was  a  child."  begins  the  psychiatrist's 
report.  It  goes  on  to  detail  the  life  of  a 
barely  functional  person  who  gets  along  on 
medication,  psychotherapy  and  a  monthy 
disability  check  from  Social  Security. 

"In  1980  her  Social  Security  benefits  were 
reviewed  and  she  was  terminated  after  a  15- 
minute  examination  by  a  psychiatrist  paid 
by  the  Social  Security  Administration,"  the 
doctor  continues.  "Needless  to  say. 
she  .  .  .  accepted  this  action  as  proof  that 
everyone  was  out  to  get  her.  .  .  ."  The 
denial  was  reversed  on  appeal,  but  now  she 
is  up  for  review  again.  "She  cries  uncontrol- 
lable and  cannot  be  rational.  .  .  ." 

For  more  than  a  year,  the  Social  Security 
Administration  has  been  using  a  Congres- 
sional order  to  purge  malingerers  from  the 
disability  program  as  a  license  for  bureau- 
cratic mayhem.  The  agency  routinely  cuts 
off  benefits  by  declaring  the  recipients  able 
to  work  leaving  it  to  an  appeals  process  to 
smoke  out  the  real  fraud. 

For  most  disabled  people,  this  callous 
process  ends  up  only  frustrating.  They  ulti- 
mately win  their  appeals;  their  payments 
continue,  by  Congressional  order,  until  the 
appeals  are  completed. 

For  the  11  percent  who  are  mentally 
handicapped,  however,  the  new  process  can 
be  cruel  and  severely  damaging.  Senator 
John  Heinz,  the  Pennsylvania  Republican, 
sensibly  proposes  a  moratorium  on  cutting 
off  benefits  for  them  until  Social  Security 
adopts  more  humane  procedures. 

Possibly  20  percent  of  those  on  the  dis- 
ability rolls  may  not  be  honestly  disabled. 
That  amount  of  cheating  would  cost  the 
Oovemment  $2  billion  a  year;  Congress  in 
1980  called  for  more  thorough  case  reviews. 
The  Reagan  Administration  accelerated 
them— and  also  quietly  made  clear  to  state 
and  local  offices  that  more  claims  were  to  be 
denied. 

With  the  mentally  disabled,  denials  are 
easy.  The  client  must  exhibit  clinical  signs 
of  mental  illness  and  a  limited  ability  to 
function  socially;  otherwise,  examiners  have 
broad  discretion.  Often  they  are  free  to  ex- 
ercise it:  A  severely  ill  patient  may  not  ex- 
hibit clinical  signs  continuously,  and  social 
functioning  standards  are  vaguely  defined. 
The  stress  of  this  uncertain  process  leads 
some  patients  to  attacks  of  anxiety  and  de- 
pression, reversing  progress  in  treatment.  In 
fact,  a  patient  dare  not  reveal  too  much  evi- 
dence of  progress  lest  the  examiners  seize 
upon  it  as  grounds  for  denial  of  benefits. 

Though  a  new  G.A.O.  study  and  other  evi- 
dence suggest  otherwise.  Social  Security  in- 
sists that  the  abuses  result  only  from  incom- 
petence or  communications  problems  at  the 
local  level.  The  agency  also  promises  adjust- 
ments of  procedures  and  criteria.  Senator 
Heinz's  bill  is  more  reassuring. 

It  would  require  new  criteria  for  cutting 
off  benefits,  devised  in  consultation  with  a 
panel  of  mental  health  professionals.  Psy- 
chiatrists or  psychologists  would  make  final 
medical  judgments  about  mental  disabil- 
ities; now  such  assessments  are  basically 
made  by  bureaucrats  with  only  the  cursory 
involvement  of  doctors.  Most  important,  the 
bill  would  stop  fund  cutoffs  for  the  mental- 
ly disabled  until  these  reforms  are  in  place. 

In  concept,  disability  review  is  construc- 
tive and  necessary;  in  practice  it  is  badly 
mismanaged,  painfuUy  so  for  the  mentally 
disabled.  Senator  Heinz's  bill  would  make 


clear  that  the  pursuit  of  fraud  need  not  re- 
quire an  abandonment  of  decency. 

The  Toll  on  the  Meittallt  III 
(By  Patrick  Owens  and  Bob  Wyrick) 

As  community  support  coordinator  for 
Crawford  County,  Wis.,  Alice  Krahn  helps 
people  who  are  mentally  ill  live  outside  hos- 
pitals. She  remembers  vividly  the  day  in  No- 
vember, 1981,  when  Percy  Werthwetn 
showed  up  at  her  office. 

"He  told  me  his  checks  had  stopped,"  she 
said.  "He  didn't  want  to  go  to  the  hospital, 
but  he  knew  he  needed  me.  He  was  incoher- 
ent. He  said,  I  have  no  money.  I'm  hungry. 

I  definitely  need  a  loaf  of  bread.'  He  just 
kept  going  on  and  on  about  the  loaf  of 
bread." 

Werthweln  Is  a  30-year-old  farmer  who 
paid  into  Social  Security  until  he  was  hospi- 
talized eight  years  ago  after  ret>orting  his 
cows  were  blind  and  locking  himself  in  the 
bam  because  "he  imagined  that  airplanes 
were  coming  after  him,"  in  the  words  of  his 
mother,  Virginia 

After  his  initial  breakdown,  Werthweln— 
like  thousands  of  other  mental  patients  who 
have  been  released  from  hospitals  since  "de- 
institutionalization" became  popular  in  the 
late  1960s— could,  with  the  help  of  mood- 
stabilizing  drugs,  maintain  himself  outside 
much  of  the  time.  But  he  couldn't  handle 
stress  enough  to  work  at  a  regular  Job.  He 
qualified  for  disabUity  in  1979,  and  his 
monthly  check  was  $408  when  he  was  cut 
from  the  rolls.  Then  he  could  no  longer 
afford  his  medication. 

Werthweln  had  been  off  drugs  for  weeks 
when  he  showed  up  at  Krahn's  office,  but 
he  was  convinced  he  had  a  new  lease  on  life. 
His  disability  cutoff  notice  said  he  could 
work  as  a  packer  in  a  shoe  factory.  "I  just 
laughed  at  first,"  Krahn  recalled.  "I  don't 
know  of  a  shoe  factory  within  hundreds  of 
miles  of  here.  But  he  believed  that  they  had 
a  job  for  him  because  Social  Security  told 
him  he  could  pack  shoes.  He  wanted  the  ad- 
dress." 

Instead,  Werthweln  was  hospitalized  again 
for  his  acute  psychotic  disturbance. 

The  accelerated  review  of  disability  rolls 
has  hit  the  mentally  disabled  with  special 
force.  Although  mental  cases  represent  only 

II  percent  of  those  on  disability  rolls,  they 
account  for  about  28  percent  of  the  quarter- 
million  people  who  have  lost  their  benefits 
in  the  review. 

In  some  instances,  said  Dr.  John  Talbott, 
chairman  of  the  American  Psychiatric  Asso- 
ciation's Committee  on  the  Chronically 
Mentally  111,  the  complicated  notices  mailed 
by  Social  Security  were  simply  too  much  to 
handle.  "Many  of  the  mentally  ill  didn't  fill 
out  the  forms  right."  he  said.  "Often,  just 
getting  the  letter  telling  them  they  were 
being  reviewed  freaked  them  out." 

There  was  another  factor.  By  the  time 
Congress  mandated  a  review  of  pensioners 
who  were  not  permanently  disabled.  Social 
Security's  quality  assessment  experts  had 
already  begun  to  take  a  tougher  view  of 
mental  disability  claims.  The  frequency 
with  which  they  overturned  pensions  grant- 
ed by  state  examiners  caused  officials  In  the 
Atlanta  region  to  write  a  letter  on  June  26, 
1980,  expressing  concern  that  the  central  of- 
fice's stricter  approach  on  mental  claims 
"may  be  contrary  to  the  law  and  regula- 
tions." 

To  be  declared  disabled  by  reason  of 
mental  disease,  a  claimant  must  theoretical- 
ly meet  listings  for  specific  afflictions  that 
were  approved  by  the  Council  on  Medical 
Service  of  the  American  Medical  Association 


in  1979.  The  law  provides,  however,  that  a 
person  whose  condition  is  less  severe  may 
still  be  declared  disabled  if  he  does  not 
retain  enough  "residual  functional  capacity 
to  work."  To  determine  this,  examiners 
must  consider  such  factors  as  whether  the 
claimant  has  "the  ability  to  understand,  to 
carry  out  and  remember  Instructions,  and  to 
respond  appropriately  to  supervision,  co- 
workers and  customary  pressures  in  a  rou- 
tine work  setting. " 

State  examiners  had  often  used  this  provi- 
sion to  approve  claims  for  mentally  (11 
people.  Social  Security's  about-face,  reject- 
ing many  state  approvals  in  such  cases, 
caused  widespread  confusion. 

In  an  attempt  to  clarify  the  issue  in  Octo- 
ber, 1980,  a  Medical  Issues  Conference  was 
called  in  Chicago  to  explain  Social  Securi- 
ty's position.  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Blumenfeld, 
chief  medical  officer  for  the  disability  pro- 
gram, wrote  in  a  conference  addendum  that 
unless  claimants  with  mental  problems  met 
specific  listings,  they  must  be  considered  ca- 
pable of  "at  least  some  type  of  unskilled 
work." 

The  upshot  was  described  by  Candace 
Scott  Appleton,  director  of  the  Mental 
Health  Law  Project  in  Bay  Shore:  "The  jobs 
proposed  for  our  clients  found  'employable' 
have  included  such  absurdities  as  one-armed 
ticket  taker,  tissue  inserter,  puller-through, 
boot  scraper  and  button-sorter.  Look 
though  I  may,  I  have  yet  to  find  any  such 
Job  listed  in  Newsday." 

Social  Security  Commissioner  John  Svahn 
told  Newsday  in  December  that  state  agen- 
cies had  misunderstood  the  agency's  posi- 
tion, and  on  Jan.  3  he  issued  an  agency-wide 
memo  affirming  that  residual  capacity  had 
to  be  evaluated  even  if  a  claimant  did  not 
meet  the  listings. 

But  Svahn  acted  only  after  a  federal  court 
in  Minnesota  ruled  in  a  class-action  lawsuit 
that  the  agency  had  illegally  cut  off  mental 
patients  by  refusing  to  measure  their  residu- 
al functional  capacity. 

In  a  decision  Social  Security  is  appealing, 
the  court  ordered  benefits  restored  to  about 
20,000  mentally  ill  people. 

And  many  workers  in  the  field  say  there 
was  no  misunderstanding  of  Social  Securi- 
ty's intent,  and  Svahn  and  his  aides  at 
Social  Security  were  well  informed  of  the 
consternation  on  the  issue. 

In  January,  1982,  the  Chicago  regional  of- 
fice's medical  adviser.  Dr.  Sandor  Berendl, 
wrote:  "An  individual  may  \x  committable 
due  to  the  State's  Mental  Health  Codes  and 
yet  be  found  capable  of  'unskilled  work'  uti- 
lizing our  disability  standards." 

The  same  month,  Bob  Cohen,  bureau  di- 
rector of  the  Wisconsin  disability  determi- 
nation office,  complained  in  a  letter  to  the 
regional  office  and  sent  along  examining  su- 
pervisors' comments.  One  supervisor  said: 
"We've  been  denying  everyone  that  can  still 
breathe  and  eat  by  themselves." 

Another  observed:  "The  adjudicators  are 
allowing  VERY  few  psychiatric  cases.  Quite 
frankly,  a  claimant  has  to  be  in  a  catatonic 
stupor  or  be  a  totally  raving  psychotic  to  be 
allowed." 

Back  In  the  hospital  and  back  on  his  medi- 
cation, Percy  Werthweln  improved,  but 
Krahn,  who  was  working  to  get  his  pension 
reinstated,  says:  "We  had  to  keep  him  hospi- 
talized. He  had  no  income." 

Last  June,  after  Werthweln  had  spent 
eight  months  in  the  hospital,  Krahn  won  a 
partial  victory.  "They  notified  him  that  he 
had  been  reinstated  from  November,  1981, 
to  June  30, 1982,"  she  said. 


"But  as  of  that  date,  they  stUl  said,  Tou 
are  able  to  work.'  So  they  cut  him  off 
again." 

The  check  for  back  benefits  came  to  about 
M,000.  "With  that  money,  we  got  Percy 
back  in  the  community,"  Krahn  said.  "We 
bought  him  a  little  second-hand  trailer  and 
found  a  family  who  would  let  him  park  it  on 
their  property  and  give  him  board  for  a 
couple  of  hours'  work  a  day  in  their  bam. 
We  paid  off  some  of  the  bad  debts  he 
had  .  .  . 

"The  rest  of  the  money,  we  put  in  the 
bank,"  Krahn  said.  "We  dole  it  out  for  pop 
and  cigarettes.  Soda  pop  is  real  Important. 
With  the  medication  he  takes,  you  get  a  real 
dry  mouth." 

Krahn  succeeded  two  weeks  ago  in  getting 
Werthwein's  benefits  restored  until  his 
appeal  can  be  decided  by  an  administrative 
law  judge.  By  that  time,  the  balance  in 
Werthwein's  bank  account  was  $100. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Heinz  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  temporarily  sus- 
pend Social  Security  Administration 
continuing  disability  investigation  re- 
views of  those  Individuals  with  severe 
mental  disabilities  imtil  comprehen- 
sive reforms  have  been  implemented. 

Two  days  of  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  showed  a 
pattern  of  unfair  denials  of  disability 
benefits  to  individuals  suffering  from 
severe  psychiatric  problems. 

At  our  hearing,  the  American  Psy- 
chiatric Association  testified  that  the 
criteria  used  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  are  not  valid  predic- 
tors of  a  mentally  disabled  person's 
ability  to  work,  and  that  SSA  reviews 
are  being  conducted  in  a  manner  "con- 
trary to  sound  medical  practice."  The 
General  Accoimting  Office  looked  at 
40  termination  cases  in  depth,  includ- 
ing some  in  my  own  State  of  Illinois, 
and  concluded  that  the  terminations 
were  wrongly  decided  in  27  cases  or  67 
percent.  In  each  of  the  remaining  13 
cases,  GAO  foimd  insufficient  evi- 
dence upon  which  to  base  a  valid  deci- 
sion. Although  the  results  of  this 
study  cannot  be  projected  to  all  dis- 
ability cases,  these  findings  have  na- 
tional Implications. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
will  require  SSA  to  revise  the  regula- 
tory criteria  relating  to  mental  impair- 
ments, after  consultation  with  a  panel 
of  physicians  and  other  professionals 
trained  in  mental  health.  Until  that 
process  is  completed,  no  new  continu- 
ing disability  reviews  would  be  per- 
formed on  the  mentally  disabled, 
unless  the  Secretary  found  evidence  of 
fraud  or  that  the  individual  is  engag- 
ing in  substantial  gainful  activity. 

New  applications  and  appeals  of 
prior  decisions  would  continue  to  be 
Judged  as  quickly  as  possible— except 
that  SSA  will  be  required  to  identify 
these  decisions  so  they  can  be  redeter- 
mined after  the  regulatory  reform  has 
been  completed.  The  bill  also  requires 
that  the  medical  portion  of  the  evalua- 
tion   of   mental   disabilities   be   per- 


formed by  a  qualified  psychiatrist  or 
psychologist. 

This  bill,  which  will  require  SSA  to 
revise  its  review  procedures,  is  essen- 
tial to  fair  treatment  for  a  small  por- 
tion of  disabled  workers  who  are  par- 
ticularly vulnerable.  I  urge  its  expedi- 
tious consideration  and  passage. 

By  Mr.  DENTON  (for  himself, 
Mr.  DeCohcimi,  BCr,  Garn,  Mr. 
Grasslxt,    Mr.    Hefun,    Mr. 

HOLLIIfGS,  Mr.  HUMPHRET,  Mr. 

IHOUTE.  Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  and 
Mr.  NiCKLES): 
S.  1145.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  orga- 
nization known  as  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

CATHOLIC  WAJt  VETERAMS 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  introduce  a  bill  to  grant  a  Federal 
charter  to  the  Catholic  War  Veterans 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  Inc. 
Similar  legislation,  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Everett  Dirksen,  passed  the 
Senate  during  the  90th  Congress,  but 
did  not  receive  approval  from  the 
House. 

The  purpose  of  the  Catholic  War 
Veterans  is  to  safeguard  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  veterans,  protect  their 
freedom,  defend  their  faith,  help 
those  who  are  sick  and  disabled,  and 
care  for  their  widows  and  orphans. 

For  almost  50  years,  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  has  consistently  served 
God  and  country  and  community  as  a 
nationally  recognized  veterans  organi- 
zation. The  hallmark  of  the  organiza- 
tion has  been  its  unselfish  dedication 
to  each  and  every  hospitalized  veteran 
in  our  Nation.  It  has  been  recognized, 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  for 
outstanding  services  rendered  to  hos- 
pitals everywhere. 

Thousands  of  Catholic  War  Veterans 
and  ladies  auxiliary  hospital  volun- 
teers have  given  millions  of  hours  of 
service  to  the  Nation's  hospitalized 
veterans.  They  have  tirelessly  followed 
our  basic  American  principle  of  service 
to  God,  to  the  hospitalized  veteran,  to 
the  youth  of  America,  and  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  Catholic  War  Veterans  request- 
ed its  first  charter  immediately  after 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  first  bUl 
that  can  be  located  is  S.  1557,  intro- 
duced in  the  80th  Congress— 1st  ses- 
sion. It  was  favorably  reported  out  of 
committee  and  passed  the  Senate  on 
July  22,  1947.  The  last  bill  to  pass  the 
Senate.  S.  519,  in  1967,  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Everett  Dirksen.  The 
House  Committee  on  Judiciary  has  re- 
peatedly kept  the  charter  legislation 
from  reaching  the  floor. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  volunteer 
activities  performed  by  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans.  I  cite  the  following 
data  for  fiscal  year  1982.  Under  the 
Veterans'  Administration  voluntary 
service  program.  Catholic  War  Veter- 


ans volunteers  served  approximately 
65  Veterans'  Administration  medical 
centers  across  the  country  with  1894 
volunteers,  60,615  volimteer  hours, 
and  $111,790  in  donations.  Under  the 
National  Welfare  Officer's  program, 
members  of  the  CWV  donated,  to  pri- 
vate nursing  homes,  old  age  homes. 
State  veterans  homes,  and  soldier's 
and  sailor's  homes,  26,000  hours  by 
20,000  volunteers  to  help  32,000  veter- 
ans, while  donating  $148,000. 

The  Catholic  War  Veterans  exempli- 
fy the  ideal  of  voluntarism,  an  ideal 
that  President  Reagan  has  clearly  and 
persuasively  brought  to  the  attention 
of  all  Americans. 

Let  us  continue  asking  ourselves,  "What 
did  I  do  today  that  will  help  a  fellow  Ameri- 
can in  need?"  If  the  answer  is  nothing,  then 
the  next  question  is,  "What  am  I  going  to 
do  about  that  tomorrow?"  The  Bible  talks 
of  faith,  hope,  and  charity,  and  the  greatest 
of  these  is  charity.  The  real  meaning  of  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  has  always 
been  not  so  much  the  benefit  that  was  done 
to  the  pilgrim  who  had  been  beaten,  but  the 
good  that  accrued  to  the  Samaritan  for' 
going  to  his  aid,  who  crossed  to  the  other 
side  of  the  road  where  the  beaten  pilgrim 
lay,  bound  up  his  wounds,  and  carried  him 
to  the  nearest  town.  He  didn't  hurry  on  by 
and  then  when  he  got  to  town  tell  a  case- 
worker that  (.here  was  someone  out  there 
back  a  ways  that  needed  help. 

Well,  this  is  our  moment,  yours  and  mine. 
Our  time  to  justify  the  brief  time  we  spend 
here,  to  be  able  to  look  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  in  the  face  and  tell  them 
that  in  our  time  here  we  did  all  that  could 
be  done. 

It  is  appropriate  to  include  words 
from  the  constitution  of  the  Catholic 
War  Veterans  which  describe  the  orga- 
nization's goals: 

To  promote  zeal  and  devotion  for  God.  for 
country  and  for  home:  (a)  For  God:  to  pro- 
mote a  greater  love,  honor  and  service  to 
Him;  (b)  for  Country:  through  a  more  vivid 
understanding  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  through  the 
active  participation  in  the  promotion  of  its 
ideals  of  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness to  develop  a  more  zealous  citizenship, 
encourage  morality  in  (jovemment,  labor, 
management,  economic,  social,  fraternal, 
and  all  other  phases  of  American  life;  to 
combat  aggressively  the  forces  which  tend 
to  impair  the  efficiency  and  permanency  of 
our  free  institutions;  (c)  for  home:  to  pro- 
mote the  realization  that  the  family  is  the 
basic  unit  of  society:  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  an  enlightened,  patriotic  American 
youth,  to  assist  all  veterans  and  widows  and 
dependents  of  deceased  veterans;  (d)  These 
objectives  are  encouraged  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  or  color. 

It  is  remarkable  that  those  words 
were  written  in  1935.  The  Catholic 
War  Veterans  words  and  deeds  justify 
congressional  action  to  provide  the  or- 
ganization with  a  national  charter. 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  DeConcihi,  and  Mr.  Do- 

ICENICI): 

S.  1146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the 
revocation  of  the  airman  certificates 
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and  for  additional  penalties  for  the 
transportation  by  aircraft  of  con- 
trolled substances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

AVIATION  DHUO-TRAFFICKIMG  CONTROL  ACT 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President, 
today.  I  am  introducing  the  Aviation 
Drug-Trafficking  Act  to  combat  the 
use  of  aircraft  in  illegal  drug  traffick- 
ing. 

As  we  all  know,  the  United  States  is 
facing  an  epidemic  of  illegal  drugs. 
Most  are  smuggled  into  the  country, 
the  majority  by  air.  According  to  Drug 
Enforcement  Agency  estimates,  in 
1981,  50  percent  of  the  cocaine,  35  per- 
cent of  the  marihuana.  75  percent  of 
Southwest  Asian  heroin,  55  percent  of 
Southeast  Asian  heroin,  and  80  per- 
cent of  the  dangerous  drugs  entering 
the  United  States  are  smuggled  In  by 
air.  Athough  some  of  those  drugs  are 
carried  aboard  commercial  airlines, 
most  are  transported  on  private  air- 
craft. It  is  unfortunately  not  difficult 
to  fly  a  small  plane  carrying  illegal 
drugs  across  our  border,  land  it  in  an 
unmarked  airfield,  and  make  a  lot  of 
money  doing  so.  Not  surprisingly, 
given  the  conditions  imder  which  they 
are  flown,  many  drug  carriers  crash 
for  lack  of  fuel,  because  they  were 
overloaded,  or  because  their  pilots 
took  off  from  or  attempted  to  land  on 
lumiarked,  deserted  airfields.  The  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  reports 
that  there  were  211  such  crashes  in 
1980  alone. 

The  PAA.  however,  has  not  been  em- 
powered to  combat  the  problem.  Cxir- 
rent  law  only  allows  the  FAA  to  sus- 
pend a  pilot's  certificate  for  one  year 
and  impose  a  $1,000  civil  penalty  upon 
persons  convicted  for  illegal  drug  traf- 
ficking. The  FAA  informs  me  that 
that  has  happened  only  17  times  last 
year. 

In  addition,  the  FAA  does  not  be- 
lieve that  it  has  the  authority  to  take 
any  action  against  a  pilot  unless  that 
pilot  has  first  been  convicted  for  a 
drug-related  offense.  In  an  exchange 
with  Congressman  Adam  Benjamin, 
who,  as  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion, took  a  keen  interest  in  this 
matter  before  his  tragic  death  last 
year,  the  FAA's  Administrator,  J. 
Lynn  Helms  explained: 

Even  if  there  were  proof  that  the  owner- 
pQot  was  to  use  the  aircraft  on  a  drug  run, 
the  PAA  would  have  no  authority  under  ex- 
isting statutes  to  prevent  the  owner  from 
being  able  to  continue  enjoying  UJS.  registry 
for  that  aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  problem  we 
face  with  drugs  pouring  across  our 
borders,  and  given,  too.  the  ever- 
present  danger  we  face  from  the 
unsafe  use  of  aircraft  to  smuggle 
drugs,  I  believe  we  must  change  that. 
Along  with  Congressman  Mutetta. 
who  has  introduced  a  companion  bill 
in  the  House,  I  am  therefore  submit- 


ting legislation  to  give  the  FAA  the 
authority  it  needs  to  combat  the  use 
of  aircraft  in  illegal  drug  trafficking. 
In  addition,  the  bill  will  prescribe  pen- 
alties which  better  fit  the  crime  than 
those  in  law  today. 

If  enacted,  this  bill  would  require 
revocation  of  an  airman's  certificate  if 
the  holder  is  convicted  of  violating  any 
law  relating  to  controlled  substances — 
other  than  a  law  prohibiting  simple 
possession— and  the  FAA  Administra- 
tor determines  that  the  certificate 
holder  knowingly  served  as  an  airman 
in  connection  with  the  violation. 

The  bill  would  also  empower  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  revoke  an  airman's  cer- 
tificate for  up  to  5  years  but  not  less 
than  1  if  he  determines  that  the 
holder  knowingly  served  as  an  airman 
in  connection  with  transportation  of  a 
controlled  substance,  even  if  the 
holder  was  not  previously  convicted 
for  a  drug-related  offense.  Before  an 
airman's  certificate  could  be  revoked, 
however,  the  holder  must  be  given 
notice  and  an  opportunity  to  answer 
the  charges  and  explain  why  the  cer- 
tificate should  not  be  revoked.  The 
right  of  appeal  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  would  be  guaranteed.  This 
provision  is  fully  in  keeping  with  our 
due  process  requirement  and  is  con- 
sistent with  niunerous  judicial  deci- 
sions which  have  held  that  a  license  Is 
a  privilege,  not  a  right  and  may  there- 
fore be  revoked  when  it  has  been 
abused  and  when  it  is  in  the  public's 
interest  to  do  so.  I  might  add,  Mr. 
President,  that  current  law  gives  the 
Administrator  authority  to  suspend  or 
revoke  a  license  for  safety  violations, 
and  as  demonstrated  by  the  numerous 
drug-related  crashes,  smuggling  illegal 
drugs  by  air  is  clearly  dangerous. 

The  bill  also  empowers  the  Adminis- 
trator to  revoke  a  certificate  of  regis- 
tration for  up  to  5  years  but  not  less 
than  1  if  he  determines  that  the  owner 
has  knowingly  permitted  the  aircraft 
to  be  used  to  transport  a  controlled 
substance.  The  same  procedural  due 
process  safeguards— notice,  a  hearing, 
and  the  right  to  appeal— that  apply  to 
revocation  of  an  airman's  certificate 
will  also  apply  before  a  registration 
certificate  may  be  revoked. 

If  an  airman's  certificate  is  revoked 
for  drug  trafficking,  it  is  important  in 
addition  to  deter  the  airman  from  con- 
tinuing to  fly  without  a  license.  Under 
current  law  the  sanctions  are  not  suf- 
ficient; an  airman  who  flies  without  a 
certificate  is  subject  only  to  a  $1,000 
civil  penalty.  My  bill  would  create  pen- 
alties of  a  fine  of  up  to  $25,000  and  im- 
prisonment of  up  to  5  years  for  per- 
sons who  knowinigly  fly  without  a  cer- 
tificate in  order  to  transport  illegal 
drugs. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  increase  the 
penalties  for  using  or  attempting  to 
use,  a  false  certificate  in  connection 
with  the  transport  of  illegal  drugs. 
Under  current  law,  use  of  fraudulent 


certificates  and  fraudulent  registra- 
tion nimibers  is  punishable  by  a  fine 
of  up  to  $1,000  and  imprisonment  of 
up  to  3  years.  My  bill  provides  that 
when  a  fraudulent  certificate  or  regis- 
tration violation  is  used  in  transport- 
ing illegal  drugs,  the  penalty  shall  be  a 
fine  of  up  to  $25,000  and  imprison- 
ment of  up  to  5  years. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  my  bill  will 
require  aircraft  owners  and  operators, 
at  the  risk  of  their  licenses  and  regis- 
trations, to  avoid  allowing  their  planes 
to  be  used  for  smuggling  illicit  drugs. 
While  providing  the  administrative 
safeguards  described  above,  we  should 
do  no  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1146 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Aviation  Drug- 
Trafficking  Control  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  609  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"TRAIfSPORTATION  OF  CONTROLLED  SUBSTANCES 

"(cXl)  The  Administrator  shall  issue  an 
order  revoking  the  airman  certificate  of  any 
person  upon  conviction  of  such  person  in 
any  court,  and  exhaustion  of  all  direct  judi- 
cial review  of  such  conviction,  for  violation 
of  any  State  or  Federal  law  relating  to  con- 
trolled substances  (other  than  any  law  relat- 
ing to  simple  possession  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance) where  the  Administrator  determines 
that  such  person  has  knowingly  served  in 
any  capacity  as  an  airman  in  connection 
with  such  violation.  Prior  to  revoking  an 
airman  certificate  under  this  subsection,  the 
Administrator  shall  notify  the  holder  of  the 
certificate  of  the  proposed  revocation  and 
shall  provide  the  holder  of  such  certificate 
an  opportunity  to  answer  any  charges  and 
be  heard  as  to  why  such  certificate  should 
not  be  revoked.  The  person  whose  certifi- 
cate is  revoked  by  the  Administrator's  order 
may  obtain  Judicial  review  of  such  order 
under  the  provisions  of  section  1006. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  shall  Issue  an 
order  revoking  the  airman  certificate  of  any 
person  if  the  Administrator  determines  that 
such  person  has  knowingly  served  in  any  ca- 
pacity as  an  airman  in  connection  with  the 
transportation  by  aircraft  of  any  controlled 
substance,  where  such  transportation  is  pro- 
hibited by  any  State  or  Federal  law  or  is 
provided  in  connection  with  any  act  prohib- 
ited by  any  State  or  Federal  law  relating  to 
controlled  substances  (other  than  any  law 
relating  to  simple  possession  of  a  controlled 
substance).  Before  revoking  any  such  certif- 
icate the  Administrator  shall  advise  the 
holder  thereof  as  to  any  charges  or  other 
reasons  relied  upon  by  the  Administrator 
for  his  proposed  action  and  shall  provide 
the  holder  of  such  certificate  an  opportuni- 
ty to  answer  any  charges  and  be  heard  as  to 
why  such  certificate  should  not  be  revoked. 
The  person  whose  certificate  is  revoked  by 
the  Administrator's  order  may  obtain  judi- 
cial review  of  such  order  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  1006. 
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"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'controlled  substance'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  by  section  102(6)  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act.". 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  in  the  first  section  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears  under 
the  side  heading 

"Sec.  609.  Amendment,  suspension,  and  rev- 
ocation of  certificates." 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
"(c)    Transportation    of    controlled    sub- 
stances.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  602(b)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(1)"  after  "(b)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2KA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  Administrator  shall  not  issue 
an  airman  certificate  to  any  person  whose 
airman  certificate  has  been  revoked  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (c)  of  section  609  of  this 
title  during  the  five-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  such  revocation. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  may  issue  an 
airman  certificate  to  any  such  person  before 
the  end  of  such  five-year  period  (but  not 
before  the  end  of  the  one-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  such  revocation)  if,  in 
addition  to  the  findings  required  by  para- 
graph (1),  the  Administrator  determines  (i) 
that  revocation  of  the  certificate  for  such 
five-year  pericxl  would  be  excessive  consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  offense  or  the  act  com- 
mitted and  the  burden  which  revocation 
places  on  such  person,  or  (11)  that  revocation 
of  the  certificate  for  such  five-year  period 
would  not  be  in  the  public  interest.  The  de- 
terminations under  clauses  (i)  and  (ii)  of  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  within  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Administrator  and  any  such 
determination  or  failure  to  make  such  a  de- 
termination shall  not  be  subject  to  adminis- 
trative or  Judicial  review.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  501(e)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  inserting 
"(1)"  after  "(e)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2KA)  The  Administrator  shall  issue  an 
order  revoking  the  certificate  of  registration 
issued  to  an  owner  under  this  section  for  an 
aircraft  and  each  other  certificate  of  regis- 
tration held  by  such  owner  under  this  sec- 
tion, if  the  Administrator  determines  that— 

"(i)  such  aircraft  has  been  used  to  trans- 
port a  controlled  substance,  where  such 
transportation  is  prohibited  by  any  State  or 
Federal  law  or  is  provided  in  connection 
with  any  act  prohibited  by  any  State  or  Fed- 
eral law  relating  to  controlled  substances 
(other  than  any  law  relating  to  simple  pos- 
session of  a  controlled  substance);  and 

"(ii)  the  use  of  the  aircraft  was  permitted 
by  such  owner  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
aircraft  was  intended  to  be  used  for  trans- 
portation described  in  clause  (i)  of  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  an  owner  of 
an  aircraft  who  is  not  an  individual  shall  be 
considered  to  have  knowledge  of  an  intend- 
ed use  of  an  aircraft  only  if  a  majority  of 
the  individuals  who  control  such  owner  or 
who  are  involved  in  forming  the  major 
policy  of  such  owner  have  knowledge  of 
such  intended  use.  Prior  to  revoking  any 
certificate  under  this  paragraph,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  advise  the  holder  thereof 
as  to  any  charges  or  other  reasons  relied 
upon  by  the  Administrator  for  the  proposed 
revocation  and  shall  provide  the  holder  of 
such  certificate  an  opportunity  to  answer 
any  charges  and  be  heard  as  to  why  such 
certificate    should    not    be    revoked.    Any 


person  whose  certificate  is  revoked  under 
this  paragraph  may  obtain  Judicial  review  of 
such  order  under  the  provisions  of  section 
1006.  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the 
term  'controlled  substance'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  by  section  102(6)  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act. 

"(B)  except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(C),  the  Administrator  shall  not  issue  a  cer- 
tificate of  registration  to  any  person  who 
has  had  a  certificate  of  registration  to  any 
person  who  has  had  a  certificate  revoked 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph during  the  five-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  such  revocation. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  may  issue  a  certif- 
icate of  registration  for  an  aircraft  to  any 
such  i}erson  before  the  end  of  such  five-year 
period  (but  not  before  the  end  of  the  one- 
year  p>eriod  beginning  on  the  date  of  such 
rev(X5ation)  if  the  Administrator  determines 
that  such  aircraft  is  otherwise  eligible  for 
registration  under  this  section  and  (i)  that 
revocation  of  the  certificate  for  such  five- 
year  peri(xl  would  be  excessive  considering 
the  nature  of  the  offense  or  the  act  commit- 
ted and  the  burden  which  revocation  places 
on  such  person,  or  (ii)  that  revocation  of  the 
certificate  for  such  five-year  period  would 
not  be  in  the  public  interest.  The  determi- 
nations under  clauses  (1)  and  (ii)  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  be  within  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Administrator  and  any  such  de- 
termination or  failure  to  make  such  a  deter- 
mination shall  not  be  subject  to  administra- 
tive or  Judicial  review.". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  902  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"TRANSPORTING  CONTROLLED  SUBSTANCES 
WITHOUT  AIRMAN  CERTIFICATE 

"(q>  Any  person  who  knowingly  and  will- 
fully violates  section  610(a)(2)  in  connection 
with  the  transportation  by  aircraft  of  any 
controlled  sut>stance,  where  (1)  such  trans- 
portation is  prohibited  by  any  State  or  Fed- 
eral law  or  is  provided  in  connection  with 
any  act  prohibited  by  any  State  or  Federal 
law  relating  to  controlled  sut>stances  (other 
than  any  law  relating  to  simple  possession 
of  a  controlled  substance),  and  (2)  such 
person  has  knowledge  of  such  transporta- 
tion, shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$25,000  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
five  years,  or  to  both  such  fine  and  impris- 
onment. For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'controlled  substance'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  by  section  102(6)  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act. ". 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  in  the  first  section  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears  under 
the  side  heading 
"Sec.  902.  Criminal  penalties." 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
"(q)    Transporting    controlled    substances 
without  airman  certificate.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  902(b)  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1472(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(b)  Any  person  who" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(bKl)  Except 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (2),  any  person 
who"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "uses  or  attempts  to 
use"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sells, 
uses,  attempts  to  use,  or  possesses  with  the 
intent  to  use";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  Any  person  who  violates  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  (other  than  by 
selling  a  fraudulent  certificate)   with  the 


intent  to  commit  any  act  prohibited  by  any 
State  or  Federal  law  relating  to  controlled 
substances  (other  than  any  law  relating  to 
simple  possession  of  a  controlled  substance) 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$25,000  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
five  years,  or  both. 

"(B)  Any  person  who  violates  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  by  selling  a  fraudulent 
certificate  with  the  knowledge  that  the  pur- 
chaser intends  to  use  such  certificate  in  con- 
nection with  any  act  prohibited  by  any 
State  or  Federal  law  relating  to  controlled 
substances  (other  than  any  law  relating  to 
simple  possession  of  a  controlled  substance) 
shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding 
$25,000  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
five  years,  or  both. 

"(C)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'controlled  substance'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  by  section  102(6)  of  the 
Controlled  Substances  Act.". 

Sec.  7.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
acts  and  violations  occurring  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Tsongas): 
S.  1147.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  the  discharge  of  mort- 
gage debt  on  a  principal  residence;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

MORTGAGE  DEBT  FORGIVENESS  TAX  ACT  OP  1*83 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  a  gross  understatement  to 
say  that  one  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  faced  by  Americans  in  recent 
years  has  been  in  finding  siffordable  fi- 
nancing for  home  mortgages.  As  a 
result,  people  have  been  unable  to  buy 
homes,  builders  have  been  unable  to 
sell  homes,  and  lending  institutions, 
particularly  thrift  institutions,  have 
been  unable  to  operate  profitably— In 
fact,  we  have  had  a  frightening 
nimiber  of  failures  of  such  institutions 
over  the  last  year  and  a  half. 

With  Interest  rates  on  mortgages  as 
high  as  17  or  18  percent  a  year  ago— 
and  even  now  a  relatively  high  12  to  13 
percent — buying  a  home  has  become 
virtually  impossible  for  most  Ameri- 
cans. Tet,  even  at  these  rates,  tradi- 
tional mortgage  financing  sources 
have  been  losing  money  hand  over  fist. 
This  Is  partly  because  of  the  rates 
they  must  pay  for  money  they  borrow, 
and  partly  because  of  the  low-rate, 
long-term  mortgages  they  have  on 
their  books.  As  recently  as  1976,  a  30- 
year,  fixed-rate  mortgage  could  be  ob- 
tained at  around  7  or  8  percent.  With 
a  large  share  of  mortgage  lenders' 
assets  earning  such  low  yields,  It  Is 
easy  to  see  why  they  lose  money  when 
they  have  to  pay  12  or  13  percent  to 
their  account  holders. 

In  order  to  help  alleviate  this  situa- 
tion, many  mortgage  lenders  have  en- 
couraged borrowers  with  low-rate 
loans  to  pay  off  their  loans  early.  The 
encouragement  has  been  In  the  form 
of  a  discount.  For  example,  assume  an 
individual  owes  $25,000  on  his  7-per- 
cent mortgage.  In  order  to  remove  this 
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low-yleldlng  asset  from  Its  books,  the 
lender  might  offer  to  allow  the  indi- 
vidual to  satisfy  the  debt  with  an  im- 
mediate cash  payment  of  120,000.  for- 
giving any  obligation  to  repay  the 
other  $5,000. 

Late  in  1982.  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  published  Revenue  Ruling  82- 
202  which  describes  the  income  tax 
consequences  of  such  a  transaction. 
The  ruling  holds  that,  in  the  situation 
involved  in  this  example,  the  individ- 
ual would  be  treated  as  having  $5,000 
of  income  at  the  time  the  transaction 
takes  place. 

Section  61(aK12)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  states  that  the  gross 
income  of  a  taxpayer  includes  income 
from  the  discharge  of  indebtedness. 
Section  108  of  the  code  provides  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  under  which,  in 
certain  circumstances,  the  amount  of 
the  discharged  debt  is  not  included  in 
the  taxpayer's  gross  income.  However, 
except  in  the  case  where  the  home- 
owner is  insolvent  or  bankrupt,  these 
exceptions  do  not  apply  to  the  dis- 
charge of  debt  on  a  personal  mortgage. 
Therefore,  I  believe  the  IRS  has 
reached  the  correct  conclusion  under 
the  current  law,  and  I  would  not  pro- 
pose to  prevent  the  IRS  from  imple- 
menting their  ruling. 

Instead.  I  am  today  introducing  a 
bill  which  will  provide  an  additional 
exception  to  the  general  rule  of  sec- 
tion 61(aK12).  My  bill  would  apply  an 
approach  to  the  discharge  of  residen- 
tial mortgage  debt  which  is  similar  to 
provisions  in  current  law  under  section 
108  of  the  code,  regarding  business 
debt  and  the  discharge  of  purchase- 
money  debt.  That  is,  if  an  individual 
taxpayer  has  discharged  all  or  part  of 
his  obligation  under  the  mortgage  on 
his  principal  residence,  as  in  my  exam- 
ple, the  amount  of  the  debt  discharged 
would  not  be  included  in  the  taxpay- 
er's income.  Rather,  the  taxpayer 
would  reduce  the  cost  basis  of  his  resi- 
dence by  the  amount  excluded  from 
income.  Thus,  the  taxpayer  would  not 
be  forced  to  recognize  income  and  pay 
tax  in  the  year  of  the  debt  discharge, 
but  would  recognize  the  income  at 
some  later  date,  if  and  when  the  resi- 
dence was  sold  at  a  gain  and  not  re- 
placed in  a  manner  qualifying  for  de- 
ferral of  gain  under  section  1034. 

When  the  income  is  eventually  rec- 
ognized, it  would  rettdn  the  character 
it  would  have  under  current  law;  that 
is.  it  would  be  ordinary  income,  rather 
than  capital  gain,  although,  of  course, 
any  additional  gain  the  taxpayer  rec- 
ognized would  be  capital  gain.  This  re- 
flects the  general  rule  contained  in 
section  108.  When  we  amended  that 
section  as  part  of  the  Bankruptcy  Tax 
Act  of  1980,  it  was  the  Congress  view 
that  the  law  should  allow  deferral  of 
income  rea>gnition,  but  not  the  con- 
version of  ordinary  income  to  capital 
gain. 


Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  is  an  ap- 
propriate approach  to  this  situation.  It 
does  not  relieve  the  homeowner  of  tax 
liability  on  income  of  this  type.  It 
simply  defers  recognition  of  the 
income  imtil  such  time  as  the  taxpay- 
er receives  the  cash;  that  is,  when  the 
residence  is  sold.  In  this  sense,  my  pro- 
posal is  very  much  like  other  provi- 
sions in  the  code  which  allow  income 
recognition  to  be  deferred  until  the 
taxpayer  actually  has  the  funds  with 
which  to  pay  the  tax.  For  example, 
the  installment  sales  provisions  allow 
gain  on  the  sale  of  property  to  be  rec- 
ognized over  a  period  of  time,  as  the 
taxpayer  receives  payments  relating  to 
the  sale,  rather  than  at  the  time  of 
the  sale. 

This  legislation,  as  drafted,  would  be 
retroactive,  so  that  taxpayers  who 
have  entered  into  these  transactions  in 
the  past— the  majority  of  which  oc- 
curred in  1982— without  the  knowledge 
that  there  would  be  dire  tax  conse- 
quences, may  have  the  benefits  of  this 
change  in  the  law.  Again,  for  those 
taxpayers,  this  does  not  represent  a 
forgiveness  of  the  tax  on  that  income, 
but  a  deferral.  I  believe  this  is  fair, 
and  I  believe  it  is  good  tax  policy. 

In  addition.  I  believe  it  is  good  eco- 
nomic policy.  The  early  payment  of 
older  mortgages  should  be  encouraged, 
not  discouraged.  First,  these  transac- 
tions make  more  funds  available  for 
new  mortgage  loans;  in  addition,  they 
help  put  our  savings  and  loans  and 
other  mortgage  lenders  in  better 
shape  from  a  liquidity  and  earnings 
point  of  view.  This  in  turn  has  the  ob- 
vious benefit  of  helping  deter  addition- 
al failures  of  these  institutions. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  sup- 
ported by  the  U.S.  League  of  Savings 
Institutions,  the  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  It  is  my  hope  that  after  they 
have  had  a  chance  to  consider  the  bill, 
the  National  Association  of  Home- 
builders  and  the  National  Association 
of  Realtors  will  endorse  it  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follqws: 

S.  1147 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION.  I.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Mortgage 
Debt  Forgiveness  Tax  Act  of  1981". 

SEC  L  TAX  TREATMENT  OF  INCOME  FROM  THE 
DISCHARGE  OF  MORTGAGE  DEBT. 

(a)  Exclusion  From  Gross  Incomk.— 
(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
108(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  Income  from  discharge  of  in- 
debtedness) is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B), 


(B)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  or",  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  the  Indebtedness  discharged  is  quali- 
fied mortgage  Indebtedness.". 

(2)  QUAUriED  MORTGAGE  INDEBTEDNESS  DE- 

riNED.— Paragraph  (9)  of  section  108(d)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  definitions  and  spe- 
cial rules)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(9)  QUALiriES  MORTGAGE  INDEBTEDNESS  DE- 

riNED.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  qualified  mortgage  indebtedness' 
means  indebtedness  Incurred  by  an  individ- 
ual In— 

"(A)  acquiring  the  principal  residence  of 
such  Individual  (within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 1034).  or 

"(B)  making  improvements  to  such  princi- 
pal residence  (but  only  if  the  costs  of  such 
improvements  are  taken  Into  account  in  de- 
termining the  basis  of  the  taxpayer  in  such 
principal  residence).". 

(3)  Limitation  on  exclusion.— Subsection 
(a)  of  section  108  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Limitation  on  exclusion  op  quali- 
fied MORTGAGE  indebtedness.— The  amount 
excludible  under  subsection  (aKl)(D)  shall 
not  exceed  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  taxpay- 
er (as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year)  in 
the  principal  residence  with  respect  to 
which  the  qualified  mortgage  Indebtedness 
was  incurred.". 

(b)  Reduction  in  Basis  op  Principal  Resi- 
dence.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
1017  of  such  Code  (relating  to  discharge  of 
Indebtedness)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Reduction  in  Bases.— 

"(1)  In  general.— If— 

"(A)  an  amount  is  excluded  from  gross 
Income  under  subsection  (a)  of  section  108 
(relating  to  discharge  of  Indebtedness),  and 

"(E)  under  subsection  (b)(2)(D),  (b)(5),  or 
(C)(1KA)  of  section  108.  any  portion  of  such 
amount  Is  to  be  applied  to  reduce  basis, 
then  such  portion  shall  be  applied  In  reduc- 
tion of  the  basis  of  any  property  held  by  the 
taxpayer  at  the  beginning  of  the  taxable 
year  following  the  taxable  year  in  which  the 
discharge  occurs. 

"(2)    QUALiriED   MORTGAGE   INDEBTEDNESS.— 

The  basis  of  the  taxpayer  in  his  principal 
residence  shall  be  reduced  (but  not  below 
zero)  by  the  amount  of  any  discharge  of 
qualified  mortgage  Indebtedness  incurred 
with  respect  to  such  residence  which  is  ex- 
cluded from  gross  Income  by  reason  of  sec- 
tion 108(a)(1)(D).". 

(2)  Definitions.— Section  1017  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section- 

"(1)  Qualified  mortgage  indebtedness.— 
The  term  qualified  mortgage  indebtedness' 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  by  sec- 
tion 108(d)(9). 

"(2)  Principal  residence.— The  term  'prin- 
cipal residence'  has  the  meaning  given  to 
such  term  by  section  1034.". 

(C)  CONPORMING  AmENDBIENT.- 

(1)  Section  108  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(f)  Cross  References.- 

"(1)  For  provision  reducing  the  basis  in 
principal  residence  of  taxpayer  by  amount 
excluded  under  subsection  (a)(1)(D),  see  sec- 
tion 1017(aK2). 


"(2)  For  provision  prohibiting  reduction  of 
the  basis  of  an  Individual  debtor  in  exempt 
property,  see  section  1017(c)(1).". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1017  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsection 
(a)"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)(1)". 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  108(a)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  coordination  of  exclu- 
sions) is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and  (C)"  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ". 
(C),  and  (D)".  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Subparagraph  (C)"  in 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D)". 

SBC.  3.  EFFECTIVE  DATE:  WAIVER  OF  LIMrTA'nON 
ON  CERTAIN  CLAIMS. 

(a)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1953. 

(b)  Waiver  of  Limitations.— Notwith- 
standing section  6511(a)  or  any  other  period 
of  limitation  or  lapse  of  time,  any  claim  for 
credit  or  refund  of  overpayment  of  the  tax 
Imposed  under  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  arises  by 
reason  of  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
may  be  filed  by  any  person  within  the  1- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Section  6511(b)  and  6514 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall 
not  apply  to  any  claim  for  credit  or  refund 
filed  under  this  subsection  within  such  1- 
year  period.* 


By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
S.  1148.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  funds  awarded  the 
Assiniboine  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Belknap 
Indian  Community,  Mont.,  and  the  As- 
siniboine  Tribe  of  the  Port  Peck 
Indian  Community,  Mont.,  in  docket 
numbered  10-81L  by  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

ASSINIBOINE  distribution  BILL 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  use  and  distribution  of 
funds  awarded  the  Assiniboine  Tribe 
of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indiiui  Communi- 
ty. Montana,  and  the  Assiniboine 
Tribe  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Commu- 
nity. Montana,  in  docket  numbered 
10-8 IL  by  the  n.S.  Court  of  Claims. 

On  September  30,  1981,  $16,394,625 
was  appropriated  in  satisfaction  of  the 
award  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  in 
docket  10-81L. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  would 
divide  the  funds  with  42.5  percent  to 
be  awarded  the  Fort  Belknap  Assini- 
boine Tribe  and  57.5  percent  awarded 
to  the  Fort  Peck  Assiniboine  Tribe. 
This  division  is  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  both  the  Fort 
Peck  Assiniboine  Treaty  Committee 
and  the  Fort  Belknap  Assiniboine 
Treaty  Committee,  in  Billings,  Mont, 
on  March  31,  1983.  The  bUl  further 
provides  that  in  the  case  of  the  Fort 
Belknap  Assiniboine  Tribe,  80  percent 
of  the  funds  will  be  distributed  per 
capita  and  20  percent  will  be  invested 
for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe.  In  the  case 
of  the  Port  Peck  Assiniboine  Tribe,  70 
percent  of  the  funds  will  be  distribut- 


ed per  capita  and  30  percent  will  be  in- 
vested for  the  benefit  of  the  tribe. 

I  am  urging  early  enactment  of  this 
legislation  so  that  the  tribes  and  their 
members  can  have  the  benefit  and  use 
of  the  funds  that  were  set  aside  for 
them  over  18  months  ago. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  I>eing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1148 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
funds  appropriated  on  September  30,  1981. 
In  accordance  with  section  1302  of  the  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
724a),  In  satisfaction  of  an  award  In  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  Docket  10-81L,  In- 
cluding all  Interest  and  Investment  Income 
accrued,  less  attorney  fees  and  litigation  ex- 
penses, shall  be  divided  on  the  basis  of  42.5 
(>ercent  of  the  award  funds  to  the  Assini- 
boine Tribe  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
Community  and  57.5  percent  of  the  award 
funds  to  the  Assiniboine  Tribe  of  the  Fort 
Peck  Indian  Community  and  utilized  for  the 
purposes  herein  provided. 

Sec.  2.  The  funds  apportioned  to  the  As- 
siniboine Tribe  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian 
Community,  Montana,  less  the  costs  In- 
curred by  the  Fort  Belknap  Assiniboine 
Treaty  Committee  In  connection  with  the 
use  and  distribution  of  such  funds.  Includ- 
ing costs  In  connection  with  this  legislation, 
and  related  attorney  fees  and  expenses, 
shaU  be  used  and  distributed  as  follows:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to 
share  in  more  than  one  award  In  his  own 
right: 

(a)  The  Assiniboine  membership  roU  of 
the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Community  shaU 
be  brought  current  to  Include  all  eligible 
members  bom  on  or  prior  to  and  living  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Subse- 
quent to  the  preparation  and  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter 
"Secretary")  of  this  roll,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  per  capita  distribution  of  eighty  (80) 
percent  of  the  funds  (In  a  sum  as  equal  as 
possible),  to  each  enrollee.  The  Secretary's 
determination  concerning  eligibility  to 
share  in  the  per  capita  payment  shall  be 
final. 

(b)  Twenty  (20)  percent  of  these  funds, 
and  any  amounts  remaining  after  the  per 
capita  payment,  shall  be  held  In  trtist  and 
Invested  by  the  Secretary  for  the  benefit  of 
the  members  of  the  Assiniboine  Tribe  of  the 
Fort  Belknap  Indian  Community.  The 
Treaty  Committee  of  such  Tribe,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  shall  distribute 
an  annual  family  Interest  payment  to  all  en- 
rolled members  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Assini- 
boine Tribe.  All  members  on  the  Assiniboine 
tribal  membership  roll  living  on  November 
15  of  each  year  shall  be  eligible  for  the 
annual  Interest  payment.  Members  bom 
after  that  date  and  living  on  the  following 
November  15  shall  be  eligible  for  the  next 
annual  payment. 

Sec.  3.  The  funds  apportioned  to  the  As- 
siniboine Tribe  of  the  Fort  Peck  Indian 
Community.  Montana,  less  the  costs  In- 
curred by  the  Port  Peck  Assiniboine  Treaty 
Committee  In  connection  with  the  use  and 
distribution  of  such  funds.  Including  costs  in 
connection  with  this  legislation,  and  related 


attorney  fees  and  expenses,  shall  be  used 
and  distributed  as  follows:  Provided,  That 
no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  share  In  more 
than  one  award  In  his  own  right: 

(a)  The  Assiniboine  membership  roll  of 
the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Community.  Montana, 
shall  be  brought  current  to  include  all  eligi- 
ble members  bom  on  or  prior  to  and  living 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Subse- 
quent to  the  preparation  and  approval  by 
the  Secretary  of  this  roll,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  per  capita  distribution  of  sev- 
enty (70)  percent  of  the  funds  (In  sums  as 
equal  as  possible),  to  each  enrollee  who  is  at 
least  one-fourth  degree  Indian  blood,  but 
not  less  than  one-eighth  degree  Fort  Peck 
Assiniboine  blood.  The  Secretary's  determi- 
nation concerning  eligibility  to  share  In  the 
per  capita  payment  shall  be  final. 

(b)  Thirty  (30)  percent  of  these  funds,  and 
any  amounts  remaining  after  the  per  capita 
payment,  shall  be  invested  by  the  Secretary 
and  administered  by  the  Fort  Peck  Assini- 
boine Council  for  the  Fort  Peck  Assiniboine 
people  through  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Fort  Peck  Tribes,  for  social  and  economic 
development,  on  an  annual  budgetary  basis 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  4.  The  per  capita  shares  of  living 
competent  adults  shall  be  paid  directly  to 
them.  Shares  of  deceased  individual  benefi- 
ciaries shall  be  determined  and  distributed 
in  accordance  with  43  CFR,  Part  4,  Subpart 
D.  Shares  of  legal  incompetents  shall  be 
handled  in  accordance  with  25  CFR  115.5. 
Shares  of  minors  shall  be  handled  In  accord- 
ance with  25  CFR  87.10(a)  and  (bXl)  and 
115.4. 

Sec.  5.  None  of  the  funds  distributed  per 
capita  or  held  In  trust  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  be  subject  to  Federal  or 
State  Income  taxes,  and  the  per  capita  pay- 
ments shaU  not  be  considered  as  income  or 
resources  when  determining  the  extent  of 
eligibility  for  assistance  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  or  any  Federal  or  Federally  as- 
sisted programs. 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pre- 
scribe rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  deadlines  for  filing  applications 
for  enrollment.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  16 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  16.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of.  and  the  de- 
duction of  contributions  to.  education 
savings  accounts. 

S.  24 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Httddlestoii. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  24.  a  bill  to  provide 
emergency  credit  assistance  to  fann- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  ST 

At  the  request  of  ItSr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Trible)  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  57,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  the  sexual  exploitation  of  children. 
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8.  137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoscHwm),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Garm),  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  and  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Wilson) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  137,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  continue  to  allow 
mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued, 
s.  2ia 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Przssler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  212.  a  bill  to  authorize  funds 
for  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration. 

s.  asT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Waixop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  PoRD)  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Garn)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  237.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  reserves  for 
mining  land  reclamation  and  for  the 
deduction  of  amounts  added  to  such 
reserves. 

S.  392 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dantorth.  the 
luune  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  292.  a  bill  to  increase  the 
funding  authorization  for  low  income 
home  energy  assistance. 

s.  Sll 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Lautenberc)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  511.  a  bill  to  amend 
chapter  44  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  control  handgum  crime. 

S.  B33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici,  the 
luunes  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon)  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  532,  a  bill  to 
provide  public  works  and  infrastruc- 
ture investment  financing. 

S.  BSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  555,  a  bill  to  stop  the  prolif- 
eration of  "cop-killer"  bullets. 

S.  563 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
iVLt.  Zorinsky)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  563.  a  bill  to  reform  the  laws 
relating  to  former  Presidents. 

S.  S8S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  C^hilbs,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mx.  Huodlbston)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  588,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
prevent  the  unauthorized  entry  into, 
and  the  transportation  to  and  within. 
the  United  States  of  illegal  aliens. 


s.  a»3 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Hxtddleston)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  592.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
provide  special  authorities  and  proce- 
dures for  the  control  of  immigration 
emergencies. 

8.  B33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Hetlin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  593,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  and  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  to  permit  dis- 
tribution of  certain  State-inspected 
meat  and  poultry  products,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  617 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stennis,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  617,  a  bill  to  promote  the  use 
of  energy-conserving  equipment  and 
biofuels  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  657 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Zorinsky)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  657,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Animal  Welfare  Act  to  insure  the 
proper  treatment  of  laboratory  ani- 
mals. 

S.  863 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  663,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  agriculture  incentives 
to  persons  who  produce  certain  agri- 
cultural commodities  on  highly  erodi- 
ble  land. 

S.  680 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  680,  a  bill  entitled  the  "Gladys 
Noon  Spellman  Parkway." 

S.  716 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  719.  a  bill  to  amend  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  73  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  eliminate  the 
social  security  offset  against  annuities 
provided  for  xmder  such  subchapter  to 
the  extent  that  the  social  security  ben- 
efits of  the  annuitant  are  based  on  the 
annuitant's  own  employment. 

8.  738 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dantorth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenberger)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  738,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  to 
make  the  credit  for  increasing  re- 
search activities  permanent. 

S.  753 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 


ming (Mr.  Simpson),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  752,  a  bill  to  authorize 
certain  additional  measures  to  assure 
accomplishment  of  the  objectives  of 
title  II  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin 
Salinity  Control  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  780 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sarbanes.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers),  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rollings)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  780,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Pungicide.  and  Rodenticide 
Act  to  require  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  maintain  a  facility  for  the  biological 
testing  of  pesticides  under  such  act. 

S.  786 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen),  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  786,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  estab- 
lish a  service-connection  presiunption 
for  certain  diseases  caused  by  expo- 
sure to  herbicides  or  other  environ- 
mental hazards  or  conditions  in  veter- 
ans who  served  in  Southeast  Asia 
diuring  the  Vietnam  era. 

S.  873 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Dodd)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  873,  a  bill  to  help  insure  the  Na- 
tion's independent  factual  knowledge 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Euro- 
pean countries,  to  help  maintain  the 
national  capability  for  advanced  re- 
search and  training  on  which  that 
knowledge  depends,  and  to  provide 
partial  financial  support  for  national 
programs  to  serve  both  purposes. 

S.  881 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Sarbanes),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pryor).  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  891,  a  bill  to  devel- 
op additional  procedures  for  Federal 
land  sales. 

S.  911 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  911,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion to  make  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  role  of  nonparty  multi- 
candidate  political  action  committees 
in  the  financing  of  campaigns  of  can- 
didates for  Federal  office. 


8.  914 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt)  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  914,  a  bill  to  protect 
firearms  owners'  constitutional  rights, 
civil  liberties,  and  rights  to  privacy. 

S.  966 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  966,  a  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  20,  1976  (90  Stat.  2662).  as 
amended. 

S.  986 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  986.  a  bill  to  repeal  employer  re- 
porting requirements  with  respect  to 
tips. 

8.  1045 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Levin)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1045,  a  bill  to  assure  the 
production  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
pure  and  wholesome  milk  to  meet  the 
needs  of  markets  in  the  United  States, 
to  assure  a  reasonable  level  of  return 
to  dairy  farmers  and  stable  prices  for 
dairy  products  for  consumers,  to  stabi- 
lize a  temporary  imbalance  in  the 
supply  and  demand  for  dairy  products, 
to  enable  milk  producers  to  establish, 
finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordinated 
program  of  dairy  product  promotion 
to  improve,  maintain,  and  develop 
markets  for  dairy  products,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1090 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  SiBCPSON),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (lot.  Rollings),  and 
the  Senator  froi^  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1090.  a  bUl  to  estkbUsh  a  National 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  to  study  and  recommend 
appropriate  policies  and  activities  for 
Government  agencies  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels  and  for  the  pri- 
vate sector,  to  assure  the  continued 
availability  of  quality  outdoor  recrea- 
tion experiences  in  America  to  the 
year  2000.  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  1138 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
han) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1128,  a  bill  entitled  the  "Agricultural 
Productivity  Act  of  1983." 

SEHATK  JOIItT  RXSOLUTIOH  43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye).  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 


dolph), the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
42,  a  Joint  resolution  designating 
Alaska  Statehood  Day,  January  3, 
1984. 

8EIIATZ  JOINT  RXSOLUTIOII  66 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inoitye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  66,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  designate  May 
6,  1983,  as  "National  Nurse  Recogni- 
tion Day." 

senate  joint  RXSOLimOH  68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 68,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate 
July  16,  1983.  as  "National  Atomic 
Veterans'  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  88 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenberger)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  88, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  proclaim  1984 
as  the  "National  Year  of  Volun- 
tarism." 

SENATE  concurrent  RESOLUTION  34 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mattingly).  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moy- 
nihan), the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rollings),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bentsen),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Boren),  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher).  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bxmp- 
ERS),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 24,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  observe  the  month  of  May  1983 
as  Older  Americans  Month. 

senate  resolution  53 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CThafee.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  52.  a 
resolution  expressing  the  Senate's  op- 
position to  an  imposition  of  a  fee  on 
domestic  and  imported  crude  oil  and 
refined  products. 


senate  resolution  100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mattingly)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  100,  a 
resolution  relating  to  the  building  of 
weapons  for  deployment  in  space. 

senate  resolution  116 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen).  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  BiNGAMAN),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rol- 
lings), the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Bfr. 
Cochran),  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz), 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  ICennedy)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Resolution  116,  a  reso- 
lution deploring  the  bombing  of  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  and 
expressing  the  sorrow  and  condolences 
of  the  Senate  on  the  death  and 
wounding  of  Americans  caught  in  the 
bombing,  and  for  other  purposes. 

senate  resolution  119 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Johnston,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  119,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  United  States  should  proceed  with 
the  sale  and  delivery  of  F-16  aircraft 
to  Israel. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 28^SUPPORTING  THE  ES- 
TABLISHMENT OF  A  NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL  INTELLIGENCE 
MUSEUM 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Moynihan,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
Lugar.  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Durenberger. 
Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Huddle- 
STON,  Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr. 
Jackson,  Mr.  Leahy,  and  Mr.  Bentsen) 
submitted  the  following  concurrent 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence: 

S.  Con.  Res.  28 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
supports  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Historical  Intelligence  Museum  and.  in  fur- 
therance of  such  support,  recognizes  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  That  intelligence  has  played  a  crucial 
role  in  the  history  of  the  United  States; 
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(3)  That  intelligence  activities  were  em- 
ployed by  George  Washington  at  the  outset 
of  the  American  Revolution: 

(3)  That  it  is  important  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  understand  the  role  of  intelli- 
gence in  not  only  military  achievement  in 
wartime,  but  also  in  maintaining  stability  in 
peacetime: 

(4)  That  the  sacrifices  and  contributions 
to  intelllgeiKe  by  thousands  of  men  and 
women  should  be  commemorated:  and 

(5>  That  the  understanding  of  the  impor- 
tance which  intelligence  activities  have 
played  in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
and  the  aclmowledgement  of  the  people 
who  have  contributed  to  such  activities  can 
best  be  achieved  by  the  collection,  preserva- 
tion, and  exhibition  of  intelligence  objects 
of  historical  siipiif  icance. 

•  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  submit  a  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution.  The  purpose  of  this 
resolution  is  to  support  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Historical  Intelli- 
gence Museum. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  resolu- 
tion already  has  the  support  of  all  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  to  Include  our 
dlstlnguished  vice  chairman,  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York,  Daiokl 
Patrick  Mothihah. 

THX  KOU  OP  nmLUGKHCK  III  BISTORT 

Mr.  President,  intelligence  has  long 
played  an  Important  role  in  the  histo- 
ry of  nations.  In  fact,  many  people 
have  referred  to  intelligence  activities 
as  the  world's  "second  oldest  profes- 
sion." Pour  centuries  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  Sun  Su,  a  Chinese  military 
theorist,  counseled  that: 

The  reason  the  enlightened  prince  or  the 
wise  general  conquers  the  enemy  whenever 
they  move,  and  their  achievements  surpass 
those  of  ordinary  men.  is  forelcnowledge. 

•  •  •  What  is  called  "forelcnowledge" 
caimot  be  elicited  from  spirits,  nor  from  the 
gods,  nor  by  analogy  with  past  events,  nor 
from  calculations.  It  must  be  obtained  from 
men  who  luiow  the  enemy  situation." 

This  observation  contains  the  essence 
of  what  modem  civilization  refers  to 
as  "intelligence."  As  defined  by  the 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of 
the  £]xecutive  Branch,  chaired  by 
former  President  Herbert  C.  Hoover. 
"Intelligence  deals  with  all  the  things 
which  should  be  known  in  advance  of 
initiating  a  course  of  action." 

Intelligence  activities  were  a  devel- 
oped art  among  the  ancients.  Practice, 
experience,  and  technology  contribut- 
ed to  the  sophistication  of  this  pur- 
suit. Today,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
every  nation,  regardless  of  their  form 
of  government  or  guiding  political  phi- 
losophy, engages  in  some  type  of  intel- 
ligence activity.  At  the  very  least,  the 
Intelligence  function  contributes  to 
the  preservation  and  security  of  the 
state.  Without  it,  the  state,  the  mili- 
tary forces  and  other  departments  or 
agencies  of  government  cannot  func- 
tion wisely. 

In  a  book  titled  "3.000  Years  of  Espi- 
onage" by  Kurt  Singer,  there  is  a 


chapter  which  relates  to  the  12  spies 
of  Moses.  In  part,  this  chapter  states: 
"One  of  the  most  stirring  of  spy  stories  in 
history  is  drawn  from  the  Old  Testament, 
which  contains  at  least  nine  spy  cases.  We 
refer  to  the  story  of  Moaes  and  the  twelve 
spies  he  dispatched  into  the  Promised  Land 
of  Canaan  around  1480  B.C.  Moses  selected 
one  man  from  every  tribe  of  the  Children  of 
Israel,  which  made  a  band  of  twelve  who 
were  ordered  to  do  reconnaissance  woric  in 
Canaan.  They  were  led  by  Osee  Ben  Nun. 
who  is  also  luiown  by  the  name  of  Joshua. 
Their  mission  occupied  forty  days.  When 
they  returned,  they  reported  what  they  had 
seen  in  the  "land  of  milk  and  honey." 

THK  BISTORT  OP  AMKRICAM  IirrKLUGKNCX 

Just  as  intelligence  played  a  crucial 
role  in  the  history  of  nations  since  an- 
cient times,  it  has  also  been  a  vital 
force  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  Gen.  George  Washington 
relied  very  heavily  on  good  intelli- 
gence in  fighting  our  Revolutionary 
War,  and  intelligence  has  played  an 
important  rtjie  in  every  war  which  we 
have  fought,  including  the  Civil  War. 
To  the  extent  these  wars  were  fought 
to  keep  us  free,  intelligence  has  played 
a  vital  role  In  our  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  I  mentioned  that  in- 
telligence has  long  played  a  significant 
role  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will 
recall  that  Nathan  Hale,  who  was  one 
of  the  first  great  heroes  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  was  hung  by  the  British 
as  a  spy.  His  famous  last  words— "I 
only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to 
lose  for  my  country"— have  been  an  in- 
spiration to  Americans  ever  since,  and 
have  earned  him  a  permanent  place  in 
our  Nation's  history. 

Hale's  untimely  death  in  1776  led 
General  Washington  to  organize  a 
more  professional  secret  intelligence 
bureau.  He  chose  as  its  chief  MaJ.  Ben- 
jamin Tallmadge,  who  had  been  a 
classmate  of  Hale's  at  Yale.  Washing- 
ton's financial  accountings  show  that 
he  spent  about  $17,000  on  secret  intel- 
ligence during  the  years  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  a  good  deal  of  money  in 
those  days. 

When  Benjamin  Franklin  was  dis- 
patched to  Paris  as  this  fledgling  Na- 
tion's Ambassador  to  France,  espio- 
nage played  a  major  role  in  his  success 
as  an  envoy.  In  fact,  one  of  the  first 
great  counterintelligence  cases  in- 
volved Benjamin  Franklin's  private 
secretary  who,  at  the  time,  was  pass- 
ing secret  messages  on  Franklin's  ac- 
tivities to  the  British  by  means  of  a 
t>ottle  hidden  in  the  hollow  root  of  a 
tree  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens  in  Paris. 
Historians  today  still  debate  whether 
Franklin  was  fully  aware  of  the  com- 
plicity of  his  private  secretary,  whose 
name  was  Dr.  Edward  Bancroft. 

During  the  Civil  War,  President  Lin- 
coln relied  heavily  on  secret  agents  lo- 
cated in  the  South  who  reported  on  a 
variety  of  topics  relating  to  the 
strength,  organization,  and  disposition 
of    Confederate    forces.    Among    the 


more  famous  private  detectives  in  this 
period  was  Allan  Pinkerton,  who 
served  as  an  intelligence  organizer  and 
coordinator  from  April  1861,  until  the 
fall  of  the  following  year.  Plnkerton's 
field  operations  were  conducted  in  the 
service  of  Gen.  George  B.  McClellan 
during  his  command  of  the  Ohio 
forces  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
They  played  an  important  role  in  the 
success  of  the  Union  forces.  Ironically. 
Plnkerton's  ability  as  an  intelligence 
analyst,  as  opposed  to  a  collector  of  in- 
telligence, led  to  one  of  our  first  "in- 
telligence failures"  which  contributed 
to  his  downfall  as  head  of  the  Wash- 
ington Spy  Corps  in  1862. 

I  am  siu-e  my  colleagues  are  more  fa- 
miliar with  some  of  the  successes  of 
American  intelligence  during  the  First 
and  Second  World  Wars.  By  this  time, 
the  ability  of  American  intelligence  to 
read  foreign  codes  played  a  major  role 
in  determining  what  German  and  Jap- 
anese forces  planned  to  do  in  these 
conflicts.  This  information  resulted  in 
saving  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  lives.  Of  course,  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  in  1947,  American 
intelligence  moved  into  its  modem 
phase. 

Mr.  President,  my  purpose  in  review- 
ing these  facts  is  to  give  my  colleagues 
a  feel  for  the  long  and  distinguished 
history  of  American  intelligence.  As 
well,  these  facts  should  give  my 
colleagues  a  picture  of  the  sort  of  his- 
torical events  that  the  National  His- 
torical Intelligence  Museum  could  dis- 
play for  the  American  people. 

NATIONAL  BISTORICAL  INTKLUGENCE  MUSEUM 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Histori- 
cal Intelligence  Museum  is  a  project  of 
the  National  Historical  Intelligence 
Museum  Association.  This  is  a  non- 
profit organization  which  was  estab- 
lished In  close  cooperation  with  the 
Donovan  Memorial  Foundation,  which 
itself  is  organized  as  a  public  founda- 
tion to  honor  the  name  and  memory 
of  General  Donovan. 

General  Donovan  was  an  unusually 
brave  and  courageous  man  who  holds 
the  unique  honor  of  having  been 
awarded  the  Medal  of  Honor,  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross,  and  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  for  his  activi- 
ties as  a  soldier  during  World  Wkr  I 
and  as  head  of  the  Office  of  Strategic 
Services  during  World  War  II.  The 
foundation  was  established  in  his 
name  and  awards  medals  to  outstand- 
ing men  and  women  of  the  free  world 
in  recognition  of  their  service  to  their 
countries  and  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

The  directors  of  the  Donovan  Memo- 
rial Foimdation  wish  to  establish  the 
National  Historical  Intelligence 
Museum  in  order  to  provide  a  visual 
presentation  of  the  history  of  Ameri- 
can intelligence.  The  Museum  would 
contain  a  variety  of  artifacts,  which 


would  give  the  American  people  a 
better  feeling  for  the  role,  the  nature 
and  the  Importance  of  intelligence  to 
our  Nation's  history.  Obvioualy,  none 
of  these  artifacts  or  displasrs  would 
reveal  current  sensitive  sources  or 
methods  of  the  intelligence  business. 
The  purpose  is  to  show  an  historical 
perspective. 

I  believe  that  this  museum  could  be 
an  interesting  place  for  the  public  to 
visit.  It  should  give  them  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  what  intelligence  is  all 
about  and  why  it  is  needed.  There  are 
all  kinds  of  interesting  things  that 
could  go  in  it  without  ever  compromis- 
ing sources  and  methods  of  today's  in- 
telligence activities.  After  all.  the  use 
of  Intelligence  goes  back  thousands  of 
years  prior  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Tax  PUHDINU  OP  TBK  MUSXUM 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  important 
for  my  colleagues  to  understand  that 
this  resolution  does  not  provide  any 
funds  for  this  museum.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  here  is  to  provide  some 
congressional  support  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  museum.  We  want  to 
encourage  private  donors  to  assist  in 
its  construction  and  its  displays.  In 
other  words,  passage  of  this  resolution 
will  not  cost  the  U.S.  Government  any 
money. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  list  of  officers 
and  Board  of  the  National  Historical 
Intelligence  Museum  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord  following  my  statement. 

Finally,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  co- 
sponsor  and  support  this  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
National  Historical  Intxlligxnce  Museum 

OPPICXRS 

Martin  G.  Cramer,  President. 

J.  Milnor  Roberts.  Maj.  Gen.  AUS  (Ret.), 
Vice  President. 

Charles  T.  Lloyd,  Secretary. 

Walter  E.  Beach,  Treasurer. 

initial  aovisort  board 

Richard  K.  Betts,  Hon.  William  E.  Colby, 
James  Lawton  Collins,  Jr.,  Brig.  Gen.  USA 
(Ret.),  Hon.  Michael  Collins,  Frank  L. 
Dennis,  Richard  Dunlop,  Lawrence  Hous- 
ton, and  E>avid  Kahn. 

Lyman  B.  Klrkpatrick,  Maurice  Matloff, 
Hon.  John  P.  Maury,  Kenneth  Y.  Mllllan. 
W.  T.  Packard,  Capt.  USN  (Ret.).  Joseph  E. 
Persico,  WiUiam  W.  Qulnn,  Lt.  Gen.  USA 
(Ret.),  Eugene  P.  Tlghe,  Jr.,  Lt.  Gen.  USAP 
(Ret.),  Russell  P.  Weigley. 

BOARD 

Roger  S.  Abbott,  Walter  E.  Beach,  Martin 
G.  Cramer,  Jules  Davids,  Nancy  Fogarty, 
Cynthia  Grabo,  Samuel  Halpem,  Charles  T. 
Lloyd.  Lawrence  McWilliams.  Roger  Plneau. 
Capt.  USNR  (Ret.),  J.  Milnor  Roberts.  MaJ. 
Gen.  AUS  (Ret.),  Arden  Ruttenberg, 
Thaxter  Swan,  Edward  O.  Welles.* 


SENATE      RESOLUTION      122— RE- 
LATING TO  APPAREL  IMPORTS 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 


aRB.133 

Whereas  the  textile  and  apparel  indus- 
tries, America's  largest  factory  employers, 
face  extlcction  from  ever-increasing  imports 
which  have  already  eliminated  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Jobs:  and 

Whereas,  during  the  last  25  years.  660.000 
Job  opportunities  have  been  lost  in  the  ap- 
parel industry  alone  because  of  greater  and 
greater  levels  of  import  penetration:  and 

Whereas  the  present  950.000  Jobs  in  ap- 
parel are  In  serious  Jeopardy  as  apparel  im- 
ports continue  to  increase;  and 

Whereas  because  of  the  continuing  flood 
of  Imports,  unemployment  in  the  apparel  in- 
dustry is  far  above  the  national  average  so 
that  in  1983  when  the  national  average  was 
9.7%,  unemployment  in  this  industry  was 
15.4%,  and  five  years  ago,  when  the  national 
average  was  6.1%,  unemployment  in  i^parel 
was  9.3%:  and 

Whereas  the  destruction  of  Jobs  in  the 
textile  and  apparel  industries  is  a  national 
tragedy  with  widespread  consequences  be- 
cause— 

(1)  there  are  more  production  workers  em- 
ployed in  this  sector  of  the  economy  than 
the  combined  total  of  workers  employed  in 
basic  steel,  auto  assembly  and  chemical  in- 
dustries: 

(2)  the  overwhelming  number  of  workers 
employed  in  this  sector  are  women  and  mi- 
norities with  few  other  skills  and  limited  op- 
portimities  for  alternative  employment; 

(3)  other  industries  which  might  have  of- 
fered alternate  employment  such  as  elec- 
tronics, steel  and  auto  have  also  been  se- 
verely damaged  by  Imports;  and 

(4)  a  rise  in  unemployment  in  this  sector 
of  the  economy  is  quickly  reflected  by  swol- 
len welfare  and  relief  rolls  and  other  costly 
social  ills;  and 

Whereas  apparel  Imports  continue  to  in- 
crease in  large  part  because  of  the  low 
wages  paid  in  countries  such  as  Hong  Kong 
($1.18  per  hour),  South  Korea  (63*  per 
hour),  and  Mainland  China  (16t  per  hour); 
and 

Whereas  past  policies,  such  as  cutting 
taxes  or  increasing  transfer  payments,  de- 
signed to  stimulate  the  economy  by  increas- 
ing consumer  demand  won't  work  in  the  ap- 
parel industry  because  they  will  result  in 
purchases  of  more  imports  and  wlU  provide 
no  benefit  to  the  domestic  market;  and 

Whereas  the  multiflber  agreements  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States  in  the  past 
have  not  resulted  in  a  live-and-Iet-llve  pwllcy 
for  the  apparel  industry,  but  have  resulted 
in  a  much  faster  rate  growth  of  imports 
than  of  domestic  production,  so  that  in 
1982,  a  recession  year,  as  the  American 
market  for  apparel  grew  at  a  slow  1.8  per- 
cent, imports  expanded  by  5.5  percent  while 
domestic  production  fell  by  10.2  percent: 
Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  roll  back  the  per- 
centage of  the  American  apparel  market 
now  occupied  by  imports  to  25  percent  of 
consumption  in  order  to  stem  the  flood  of 
imports,  provide  315,000  American  workers 
with  Jotx,  and  prevent  annihilation  of 
America's  apparel  industry. 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
today  am  submitting  a  resolution  re- 
questing the  administration  to  roll 
back  the  percentage  of  the  American 
apparel  market  occupied  by  imports 
from  its  current  level  of  approximate- 
ly 41  percent  to  a  more  realistic  25 
percent. 


Perhitfw  no  other  industry  in  Amer- 
ica is  as  sensitive  to  import  penetra- 
tion as  apparel.  Let  me  relate  a  bit  of 
personal  history.  In  1962. 1  was  part  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  that  negotiated 
the  Long  Term  Cotton  Textile  Agree- 
ment. I  was  then,  and  still  am.  a  be- 
liever in  the  efficacy  of  open  world 
trade.  As  a  result.  I  had  not  much 
ssrmpathy  for  those  pressing  us  to  ne- 
gotiate strict  limits  on  imports.  Yet 
my  eyes  were  opened  at  that  confer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  the  U.S.  apparel 
industry  was  being  destroyed— yes.  de- 
stroyed—by imports.  Some  sort  of  rea- 
sonable import  limits  were  necessary 
in  order  to  save  a  vital  manufacturing 
industry. 

The  import  quota  agreements  we 
have  entered  into  have  not  been  en- 
tirely effective.  Our  i4)parel  import 
deficit  topped  $7  billion  in  1982.  Un- 
employment in  the  industry  was  15.4 
percent  in  1982,  60  percent  higher 
than  the  national  imemployment  rate. 
In  addition,  apparel  workers,  many  of 
whom  are  relatively  unskilled,  have  a 
more  difficult  time  transferring  their 
skills  to  other  industries.  A  dire  situa- 
tion exists  in  the  industry.  And  it  de- 
mands our  attention. 

We  must  provide  the  950.000  apparel 
workers  in  this  country  with  a  meas- 
ure of  protection.  The  import  targets 
set  by  this  resolution  will  do  so  with- 
out closing  the  doors  to  our  trading 
partners.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
find  this  legislation  worthy  of  sup- 
port.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  123— RE- 
LATING TO  DEPARTMENT  OP 
THE  INTERIOR  COAL  LEASING 
ACTIVITIES 

Mr.  DIXON  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion: 

S.  Res.  123 

(Providing  for  an  investigation  and  report 

by  a  standing  or  select  Senate  Committee 

regarding  Department  of  the  Interior  coal 

leasing  activities) 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  already  awarded  616  leases,  with  coal 
being  produced  from  only  111  leases; 

Whereas,  the  small  proportion  of  leases 
on  which  coal  is  actually  being  produced  in- 
dicates that  many  leases  are  being  held  for 
investment  purposes,  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  sharing  in  the  profits 
from  sales  and  transfers  of  leases  between 
private  parties; 

Whereas,  large-scale  coal  leasing  activities 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  can  act 
to  depress  coal  prices,  and  can  operate  to 
make  coal  mined  on  private  lands  uncom- 
petitive; 

Whereas,  large-scale  leasing  can  temporar- 
ily reduce  the  fair  market  value  of  federal 
leases,  and  allow  bidders  to  acquire  coal  at 
"bargain  basement"  prices; 

Whereas,  there  have  been  substantial  alle- 
gations that  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
has  mismanaged  its  coal  leasing  program; 
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Whereas,  In  spite  of  poor  economic  condi- 
tions, a  very  soft  coal  market,  the  lack  of 
bidding  competition,  and  the  inadvertent 
publication  of  the  Department's  minimum 
bid  requlremenu,  the  £>epartment  persisted 
in  holding  the  largest  coal  lease  sale  in  his- 
tory, the  Powder  River  Basin  sale; 

Whereas,  the  April,  1982  Powder  River 
Basin  sale  also  highlights  the  possible  mis- 
management of  the  coal  leasing  program  in 
that  the  Federal  Government  received  at 
least  960  million  less  than  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  lease; 

Whereas,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
plans  to  continue  a  large-scale  coal  leasing 
program,  and  plans  in  the  near  future  for 
three  regional  coal  lease  sales,  with  coal  of- 
ferings exceeding  6  billion  tons; 

Whereas,  a  thorough  and  independent  in- 
vestigation by  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  is  necessary  to  determine  the  facts  as 
to  whether  the  coal  leasing  program  has 
been  mismanaged,  whether  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  awarded  sm  excessive 
number  of  leases,  whether  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  receiving  fair  market  value  for 
the  leases,  whether  proper  appraisals  of  the 
value  of  leases  are  being  made  and  prudent- 
ly utilized,  whether  current  bidding  proce- 
dures work  to  ensure  that  sufficient  compe- 
tition exists  to  ensure  that  leases  are  sold 
only  for  at  least  fair  market  value,  whether 
large-scale  leasing  activities  can  serve  to  de- 
press the  coal  market  generally  with  ad- 
verse impact  on  all  or  part  of  the  nation's 
coal  industry,  and  whether  legislation  or 
other  remedies  are  necessary  to  solve  any 
problems  uncovered:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  (aXl)  it  is  the  purpose  of 
this  resolution  to  provide  for  the  conduct  by 
a  standing  or  select  committee  of  the  Senate 
of  an  investigation  of  the  coal  leasing  pro- 
gram of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
determine  whether  any  mismanagement  or 
any  other  problems  have  occurred,  and  if 
mismanagement  or  other  problems  are 
found,  what  new  Congressional  legislation 
or  administrative  action  is  necessary  to  re- 
solve them. 

(2)  The  standing  or  select  committee  con- 
ducting the  investigation  provided  for  in 
paragraph  (1)  shall  submit  to  the  Senate 
not  later  than  March  31,  1984  a  report  on  its 
findings  arising  out  of  such  investigation 
along  with  any  recommendations  for  new 
Congressional  legislation  or  administrative 
or  other  action  that  it  considers  necessary 
and  proper  in  light  of  such  findings. 

(b)  Within  fifteen  days  after  this  resolu- 
tion is  agreed  to,  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  of  the  Senate  shall  either  (1)  Jointly 
designate  a  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  to  conduct  the  investigation  provid- 
ed for  in  subsection  (a),  or  (2)  recommend  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  members  to  be 
appointed  to  the  select  committee  author- 
ized under  section  2.  If  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders  designate  a  standing  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  to  conduct  such  investiga- 
tion, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  standing 
committee  to  conduct  such  investigation; 
and  If  such  leaders  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  members  to  be  appointed 
to  the  select  committee  authorized  under 
section  2,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  select 
committee  when  appointed  to  conduct  such 
investigation. 

(c)  Until  funds  are  specifically  made  avail- 
able by  the  Senate  for  the  conduct  of  the  in- 
vestigation provided  for  in  subsection  (a), 
the  standing  or  select  committee  conducting 
such  investigation  shall  be  authorized  to 
make  such  expenditures  out  of  the  contin- 
gent fund  of  the  Senate,  upon  vouchers  ap- 


proved by  the  chairman  of  such  committee, 
as  it  considers  necessary  to  the  proper  con- 
duct of  its  responsibilities  under  this  resolu- 
tion. 

Sec.  2.  (aKl)  That,  in  the  event  that  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate 
determine  that  the  Investigation  provided 
for  in  the  first  section  of  this  resolution 
should  be  conducted  by  a  select  conunlttee 
of  the  Senate  established  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  such  investigations,  there  is 
hereby  established  a  select  committee. 

(2)  The  select  committee  established  by 
this  resolution  shall  consist  of  nine  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  five  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Senate  from 
the  majority  Members  of  the  Senate  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  majority  leader 
of  the  Senate,  and  four  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate 
from  the  minority  members  of  the  Senate 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate.  For  the  purposes  of 
paragraph  4  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  service  of  a  Senator  as 
a  member,  chairman,  or  vice  chairman  of 
the  select  committee  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account.  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of 
the  select  committee  shall  not  affect  the  au- 
thority of  the  remaining  members  to  exe- 
cute the  functions  of  the  select  committee 
and  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as 
original  appointment  to  it  are  made. 

(3)  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party  of  the  Senate 
shall  elect  a  chairman  for  the  select  com- 
mittee. Bind  the  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
are  members  of  the  minority  party  of  the 
Senate  shall  elect  a  vice  chairman  for  such 
committee.  The  vice  chairman  shall  act  in 
the  place  and  stead  of  the  chairman  in  the 
absence  of  the  chairman.  Neither  the  chair- 
man nor  the  vice  chairman  of  the  select 
committee  shall  serve  at  the  same  time  as 
chairman  or  ranking  minority  member  of 
any  other  conunlttee  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (4KeKl)  of  rule  XXV  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate. 

(4)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
select  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  but  the 
select  committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number  as 
a  quonmi  for  the  purpose  of  taking  testimo- 
ny or  depositions. 

(b)  The  select  committee  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  do  everything  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the 
investigation  provided  for  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  resolution.  For  such  purpose, 
the  select  committee  is  authorized  in  its  dis- 
cretion (I)  to  make  investigations  into  any 
matter  within  its  Jurisdiction;  (2)  to  make 
expenditures  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  as  provided  for  in  this  section; 
(3)  to  employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  clerical,  investigatory,  legal,  technical, 
and  other  assistants  as  it  deems  necessary 
or  appropriate;  (4)  to  sit  and  act  at  any  time 
or  place  during  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journment periods  of  the  Senate;  (5)  to  hold 
hearings  for  taking  testimony  on  oath  or  to 
receive  documentary  or  physical  evidence 
relating  to  the  matters  and  questions  which 
it  is  authorized  to  investigate;  (6)  to  require 
by  subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  as 
witnesses  of  any  persons  who  the  select 
committee  believes  have  knowledge  or  infor- 
mation concerning  any  of  the  matters  or 
questions  which  it  is  authorized  to  investi- 
gate; (7)  to  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
the  production  for  its  consideration  or  for 
use  as  evidence  in  its  investigation  any 
books,  checks,  canceled  checks,  correspond- 
ence, communications,  documents,  papers. 


physical  evidence,  records,  recordings,  tapes, 
or  materials  relating  to  any  of  the  matters 
or  questions  which  it  is  authorized  to  inves- 
tigate: (8)  to  make  to  the  Senate  any  recom- 
mendations it  deems  appropriate  in  respect 
to  the  willful  failure  or  refusal  of  any 
person  to  appear  before  it  in  obedience  to  a 
subpena  or  order,  or  in  respect  to  the  willful 
failure  or  refusal  of  any  person  to  answer 
questions  or  give  testimony  in  such  person's 
character  as  a  witness  during  such  person's 
appearance  before  it,  or  in  respect  to  the 
willful  failure  or  refusal  of  any  officer  or 
employee  or  former  officer  or  employee  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  United  States 
Government  or  any  person,  firm,  or  corpo- 
ration, or  any  officer  or  employee  or  former 
officer  or  employee  of  any  such  person  or 
entity,  to  produce  before  the  committee  any 
books,  checks,  canceled  checks,  correspond- 
ence, communications,  documents,  papers, 
physical  evidence,  records,  recordings,  tapes, 
or  materials  in  obedience  to  any  subpena  or 
order:  (9)  to  take  depositions  and  other  tes- 
timony on  oath  anywhere  within  the  United 
States  or  in  any  other  country:  (10)  to  pro- 
cure the  temporary  or  intermittent  services 
of  individual  consultant  or  organizations 
thereof,  in  the  same  manner  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  a  standing  committee  of 
the  Senate  may  procure  such  services  under 
section  202(1)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1946;  (11)  to  use  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis,  with  the  prior  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment department  or  agency  concerned 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, the  services  of  personnel  of  any 
such  department  or  agency;  (12)  to  use  on  a 
reimbursable  l>asis  or  otherwise  with  the 
prior  consent  of  the  chairman  of  any  other 
Senate  committee  or  the  chairman  of  any 
subcommittee  of  any  committee  of  the 
Senate  the  facilities  or  services  of  any  mem- 
bers of  the  staffs  of  such  other  Senate  com- 
mittee or  subcommittee  whenever  the  select 
committee  or  its  chairman  deems  that  such 
action  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  enable 
the  select  committee  to  conduct  the  investi- 
gation provided  for  in  the  first  section  of 
this  resolution:  and  (13)  to  have  access 
through  the  agency  of  any  members  of  the 
select  committee,  chief  majority  counsel, 
chief  minority  counsel,  or  any  of  its  investi- 
gatory assistants  Jointly  designated  by  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority  member 
to  any  data,  evidence,  information,  reports, 
analysis,  documents,  or  papers  relating  to 
any  of  the  matters  of  questions  which  it  is 
authorized  to  investigate  in  the  custody  or 
under  the  control  of  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment having  power  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  to  Investigate  alleged  criminal 
activities  or  to  prosecute  persons  charged 
with  crimes  against  the  United  States  which 
will  aid  the  select  committee  to  prepare  for 
or  conduct  the  investigation  provided  for  In 
the  first  section  of  this  resolution. 

(cKl)  Subpenas  may  be  Issued  by  the 
select  committee  acting  through  the  chair- 
man or  any  other  member  designated  by 
such  chairman,  and  may  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  such  chairman  or 
other  member  anywhere  within  the  borders 
of  the  United  States.  The  chairman  of  the 
select  committee,  or  any  other  member 
thereof,  is  hereby  authorized  to  administer 
oaths  to  any  withesses  appearing  before  the 
committee. 

(2)  In  preparing  for  or  conducting  the  in- 
vestigation provided  for  in  the  first  section 
of  this  resolution,  the  select  committee  shall 
be  empowered  to^  exercise  the  powers  con- 


ferred upon  committees  of  the  Senate  by 
section  6002  of  Utle  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  or  any  other  Act  of  Congress  regulat- 
ing the  granting  of  immunity  to  witnesses. 

(d)  The  select  committee  shall  submit  to 
the  Senate  not  Uter  than  March  31.  1984. 
the  final  report  described  in  subsection 
(aK2)  of  the  first  section  of  this  resolution. 
After  submission  of  its  final  report,  the 
select  committee  shall  have  three  calendar 
months  to  close  its  affairs,  and  on  the  expi- 
ration of  such  three  calendar  months  shall 
cease  to  exist. 

(e)  The  expenses  of  the  select  committee 
shall  be  paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  select  committee.  The  pro- 
visions of  rules  XXVI  and  XXVII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  shall  apply  to 
the  operation  of  the  select  committee 
except  to  the  extent  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  resolution. 

(The  remarks  by  Mr.  Dixon  concern- 
ing this  )egislation  appear  under  state- 
ments on  introduced  bills.  biU  S.  1142.) 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM  AND 
CONTROL  ACT  OP  1983 


McCLURE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1199 

Mr.  McCLURE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  529)  to  revise  and  reform 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  Insert 
the  following: 

Section  287  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (8  U.S.C.  1357)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  other  than  paragraph  (3) 
subsection  (a),  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Service  may  not  enter  onto  the  premises  of 
a  farm  or  other  agricultural  operation  with- 
out a  properly  executed  warrant.". 


BANKRUPTCY   COURT  AND  PED- 
ERAL  JUDGESHIP  ACT  OF  1983 


GORTON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1200 

Mr.  GORTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (S.  1013)  to  amend  title  28  of 
the  United  States  Code  regarding  Ju- 
risdiction in  bankruptcy  proceedings, 
and  to  establish  new  Federal  Judicial 
positions,  as  follows: 

At  page  IS,  line  8,  strike  "five"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof,  "two". 

At  page  IS,  line  17,  after  "section"  Insert 
"and  title  V  of  this  Act". 

At  page  IS,  in  the  text  of  the  table,  strike 
the  item  relating  to  the  ninth  circuit  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 
•Ninth 18". 

At  page  IS,  in  the  text  of  the  table,  follow- 
ing the  Item  relating  to  the  eleventh  circuit 
add  the  following  new  item: 
"Twelfth 7". 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  title: 


TITLE  V 
Sk.  SOI.  Section  41  of  Utle  28,  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  text  before  the  table,  by  striking 
out  "twelve"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"thirteen"; 

(2)  in  the  table,  by  striking  out  the  Item 
relating  to  the  ninth  circuit  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
""Ninth Arizona.  (California,  Ne- 
vada, Guam,  HawalL". 

and 

(3)  at  the  end  of  the  table,  by  adding  the 
following  new  item: 

"TweUth ~ Alaska,  Idaho.  Montana. 

Oregon.  Wuhlnston.". 

Sec.  502.  The  Uble  in  section  48  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  time  relating  to  the 
ninth  circuit  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  new  Item: 

"Ninth San  Pranciaco,  Ixw  Anse- 

les.""; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

Twelfth Portland.  SeatUe.". 

Sbc.  503.  Each  circtilt  judge  in  regular 
service  of  the  former  ninth  circuit  whose  of- 
ficial station  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  title— 

(1)  is  in  Arizona,  California,  Nevada. 
Guam,  or  Hawaii  is  assigned  as  a  circuit 
Judge  of  the  new  ninth  circuit;  and 

(2)  is  in  Alaska.  Idaho,  Montana.  Oregon, 
or  Washington  is  assigned  as  a  circuit  Judge 
of  the  twelfth  circuit. 

Sec.  S(M.  Each  judge  who  is  a  senior  Judge 
of  the  former  ninth  circuit  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  title  may 
elect  to  be  assigned  to  the  new  ninth  circuit 
or  to  the  twelfth  circuit  and  shall  notify  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  of  such  election. 

Sbc.  505.  The  seniority  of  each  judge— 

(1)  who  is  assigned  under  section  S03  of 
this  Act;  or 

(2)  who  elects  to  be  assigned  under  section 
504  of  this  Act: 

shall  run  from  the  date  of  commission  of 
such  Judge  as  a  Judge  of  the  former  ninth 
circuit. 

Sbc.  S06.  The  provisions  of  the  following 
paragraphs  of  this  section  apply  to  any  case 
in  which,  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  an  appeal  or  other  proceed- 
ing has  been  filed  with  the  former  ninth  cir- 
cuit: 

(1)  If  the  matter  has  been  submitted  for 
decision,  further  proceedings  in  respect  of 
the  matter  shall  he  had  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  this  Act  had 
not  been  enacted. 

(2)  If  the  matter  has  not  been  submitted 
for  decision,  the  appeal  or  proceeding,  to- 
gether with  the  original  papers,  printed 
records,  and  record  entries  duly  certified, 
shall,  by  appropriate  orders,  be  transferred 
to  the  court  to  which  it  would  have  gone 
had  this  Act  been  in  full  force  and  effect  at 
the  time  such  appeal  was  taken  or  other 
proceeding  commenced,  and  further  pro- 
ceedings in  respect  of  the  case  shall  be  had 
in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
effect  as  if  the  appeal  or  other  proceeding 
had  been  filed  in  such  court. 

(3)  A  petition  for  rehearing  or  a  petition 
for  rehearing  en  banc  in  a  matter  decided 
before  the  effective  date  of  title  V  this  Act, 
or  submitted  before  the  effective  date  of 
title  V  this  Act  and  decided  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  as  provided  in  paragraph  (I) 
of  this  section,  shall  be  treated  in  the  same 


manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  though 
this  Act  had  not  been  enacted.  If  a  petition 
for  rehearing  en  banc  is  granted,  the  matter 
shall  be  reheard  by  a  court  comprised  as 
though  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

Sk.  507.  As  used  in  sections  SOS,  504,  SOS, 
and  506  of  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "former  ninth  circuit"  means  the 
ninth  Judicial  circuit  of  the  United  SUtes  as 
in  existence  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  tiUe: 

(2)  the  term  "new  ninth  circuit"  means 
the  ninth  Judical  circuit  of  the  United 
States  established  by  the  amendment  made 
by  section  501(2)  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  the  term  "'twelfth  circuit"  means  the 
twelfth  Judicial  circuit  of  the  United  SUtes  . 
established  by  the  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 501(3)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  508.  The  court  of  appeals  for  the 
ninth  circuit  as  constituted  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  title  may 
take  such  administrative  action  as  may  be 
required  to  carry  out  this  title.  Such  court 
shall  cease  to  exist  for  administrative  pur- 
poses on  July  1,  1985. 

Sec.  509.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shaU  take  effect  on  October  1, 1983. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOmCrTTEE  ON  OVERSIGHT  OF  GOVERmfZHT 
MAMAGEMEirT 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  announce  that  the  Senate  Over- 
sight of  Government  Management 
Subcommittee  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
S.  1001,  reauthorization  of  the  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy,  on 
Wednesday,  April  27,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in. 
room  485  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building. 

The  subcommittee's  hearing  will 
foctis  on  the  extension  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  for  5 
years,  imtil  September  30,  1988,  and 
will  consider  other  proposals  to  amend 
the  OFPP  Act. 

STTBCOmCITTEE  Olf  THE  rAlfn.T  PABM 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  annoimce  that  the  morn- 
ing session  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
the  Family  Farm  on  critical  issues 
facing  family  farmowners.  scheduled 
for  9:30  ajn.  on  April  27.  1983.  has 
been  postponed  until  further  notice. 
The  afternoon  session  will  be  held  in 
room  428A  SR  as  previously  scheduled 
and  will  begin  at  2  p.m.,  with  Senator 
Pressler  chairing.  For  further  infor- 
mation, please  contact  John  McNa- 
mara  of  the  committee  staff  at  224- 
2809. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMl'lTEKS 
TO  MEET 

PERMAIfEIfT  SUBCOMMITTEE  OH  111  VESTICATIOITS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day. April  27.  at  10  ajn..  to  hold  an 
oversight  hearing  of  the  Hotel  Em- 
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ployees     4e     Restaurant 
International  Union. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  a>k 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
April  28,  at  10  a.m..  to  hold  an  over- 
sight hearing  of  the  Hotel  Employees 
&  Restaurant  Employees  Internation- 
al Union. 

The  PRESHDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
May  3,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
examinations  of  allegations  of  fraud 
and  misapplication  of  Government 
funds  in  the  shipbuilding  industry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, May  4,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  examinations  of  allegations  of 
fraud  and  misapplication  of  Govern- 
ment funds  in  the  shipbuilding  indus- 
try. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJecticHi.  it  is  so  ordered. 

suBcoiacrrrEE  on  pam ily  farm 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Family  Farm 
of  the  Conmiittee  on  Small  Business 
by  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
April  27,  at  2  p.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  critical  issues  facing  family  farm- 
owners. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SOVIET  EXPANSION  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA  AND  THE  CARIBBE- 
AN BASIN 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  systematic 
and  intensifying  Soviet  expansionism 
in  our  hemisphere.  The  current  offen- 
sive by  Soviet-backed  Marxist-Lennin- 
ist  guerrilla  groups  in  Central  America 
in  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  Guatemala, 
and  Costa  Rica  poses  a  direct  threat  to 
our  national  security  interests.  The 
fact  that  Cuba,  Nicaragua,  and  Gre- 
nada are  Soviet  bases  directly  threat- 
ening our  national  security  interests 
cannot  be  denied. 


Mr.  President,  increasing  Soviet  ex- 
pansionism in  Central  America  and  in 
the  Caribbean  Basin  threatens  not 
only  our  sister  republics  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. Soviet  expansionism  in  the 
Caribbean  Basin  threatens  our  capa- 
bilities to  assist  oiu-  NATO  allies  in 
times  of  crisis  in  the  European  thea- 
ter. 

Senators  do  not  need  to  be  reminded 
that  well  over  half  of  the  logistical 
supplies  that  we  would  provide  to  our 
NATO  allies  must  be  shipped  out  of 
our  ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
transit  the  Caribbean  region  on  the 
way  to  Europe.  All  of  the  petroleum 
products  which  we  would  supply  to 
our  NATO  allies  must  transit  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  Basin. 

Should  the  airlines  of  communica- 
tion and  the  surface  and  subsurface 
sea  lines  of  communication  in  the  Car- 
ibbean Basin  be  denied  to  our  aircraft 
and  ships  in  time  of  crisis  by  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  its  surrogates,  the  fate 
of  Europe  would  certainly  be  in  doubt. 
I  should  not  have  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues today  about  the  massive 
German  Nazi  U-boat  threat  to  our 
shipping  in  the  Caribbean  and  off  our 
Atlantic  coast  during  World  War  II. 
Who  will  seriously  argue  that  the  So- 
viets and  their  allies  would  not  engage 
in  the  same  type  of  strategy  should 
they  choose  to  unleash  war  on  Europe 
at  some  future  date? 

Mr.  President,  the  Caracas  Declara- 
tion of  Solidarity  of  1954  specifically 
condemns,  and  I  quote,  "The  activities 
of  the  international  Communist  move- 
ment as  constituting  intervention  in 
American  affairs."  The  declaration 
further  declares,  and  I  quote: 

That  the  domination  or  control  of  ttie  po- 
litical institutions  of  any  American  State  by 
the  international  Communist  movement  ex- 
tending to  this  hemisphere  the  political 
system  of  an  extra  continental  power,  would 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  sovereignty  and 
political  Independence  of  the  American 
States,  endangering  the  peace  of  America, 
and  would  call  for  a  meeting  of  consultation 
to  consider  the  adoption  of  appropriate 
action  in  accordance  to  existing  treaties. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Caracas 
Declaration  of  Solidarity  of  1954  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks as  exhibit  1. 

Mr.  President,  Soviet  expansionism 
in  this  hemisphere  directly,  and 
through  its  allies  and  surrogates,  is 
specifically  rejected  in  the  Declaration 
of  San  Jos6  of  1960.  Point  No.  2  of  this 
document  adopted  by  the  Seventh 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  rejects: 

The  attempt  of  the  Sino-Soviet  powers  to 
make  use  of  the  political,  economic,  or  social 
situation  of  any  American  State,  inasmuch 
as  that  attempt  is  capable  of  destroying 
hemispheric  unity  and  endangering  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  hemisphere. 

To  this  Senator,  that  language  is  as 
clear  as  can  be  and  realistically  fore- 
saw the  attempts  at  expansion  that 


international  communism  would  make 
in  our  hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Decla- 
ration of  San  Jos6  of  1960  be  printed 
at  the  end  of  my  remarks  as  exhibit  2. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  testi- 
fied on  March  22  of  this  year  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
very  ably  pointed  out  the  increasing 
dangers  from  Soviet  expansion  in  our 
hemisphere. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  clearly  described  the  provoca- 
tive and  threatening  actions  of  the 
Soviet  Union  which  not  only  violate 
the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  agreement 
of  1962  but  also  the  Cuba  resolution. 
Public  Law  87-733  of  1962. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Cuba 
resolution  of  1962  be  printed  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  as  exhibit  3. 

On  March  15  of  this  year,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  sent  the 
Secretary  of  State  a  letter  demanding 
responses  about  reports  that  the  Sovi- 
ets were  engaged  in  dangerous  mili- 
tary activities  in  Cuba,  including  the 
introduction  of  nuclear-capable  var- 
iants of  the  TU-95  Bear  aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho's  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  as  ex- 
hibit 4. 

On  March  16  of  this  year,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
asking  for  answers  to  a  more  detailed 
list  of  questions  relating  to  dangerous 
Soviet  activities  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho's  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  as  ex- 
hibit 5. 

During  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
pointed  out  reports  that  Soviet  SS-20 
missiles  and  Soviet  Backfire  bombers 
may  well  be  placed  in  Cuba  within  the 
next  6  to  9  months.  He  noted  Soviet 
chemical  and  biological  warfare  activi- 
ty in  Cuba  and  described  the  threat 
from  nuclear  capable  TU-95  Bear 
bombers  which  may  be  in  Cuba  which 
have  operable  bomb  bays. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  testi- 
mony by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  as  ex- 
hibit 6. 

There  is  no  question  at  all  that 
Soviet  expansionism  is  threatening 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean 
area.  Many  voices  are  being  raised 
today  which  point  to  the  danger  in  our 
backyard  or  frontyard.  As  far  as  this 
Senator  is  concerned,  the  Americas — 
North,  Central,  and  South— are  like  a 
three  story  apartment  building.  The 
fire  is  on  the  second  floor  and  it  wUl 
spread  to  the  first  and  the  third  if 


something  Is  not  done  and  done  with 
dispatch. 

lix.  President,  we  cannot  allow 
Soviet  expansionism  to  endanger  the 
liberties  and  cultural  heritage  of  this 
hemisphere.  We  cannot  allow  Soviet 
expansionism  to  strategically  isolate 
our  great  Republic  from  our  sister  re- 
publics in  the  hemisphere.  We  cannot 
allow  Soviet  expansionism  to  strategi- 
cally isolate  this  hemisphere  to  deny 
our  assistance  to  our  allies  in  the  Eu- 
ropean theater  In  times  of  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  we  face  a  very  grave 
situation  in  the  world  today.  The  chal- 
lenges posed  by  the  Soviet  bloc,  that 
"empire  of  evil"  as  President  Reagan 
has  so  eloquently  called  it,  must  be 
met  and  we  must  prevail.  Soviet  ex- 
pansion in  Central  America  and  in  the 
Caribbean  Basin  is  the  most  serious 
direct  threat  to  our  national  security 
interests  that  we  confront  today.  We 
must  meet  this  challenge  resolutely. 
The  time  to  act  is  now. 

The  material  follows: 
[Exhibit  11 
Caracas  Dbclaraxiow  or  Solidarity,  19S4  ' 

Whereas: 

The  American  republics  at  the  Ninth 
International  Conference  of  American 
States  declared  that  International  commu- 
nism, by  its  anti-democratic  nature  and  its 
interventionist  tendency,  is  Incompatible 
with  the  concept  of  American  freedom  and 
resolved  to  adopt  within  their  respective  ter- 
ritories the  meaoures  necessary  to  eradicate 
and  prevent  subversive  activities; 

The  Fourth  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  recognized 
that.  In  addition  to  adequate  Internal  meas- 
ures In  each  state,  a  high  degree  of  Interna- 
tional cooperation  Is  required  to  eradicate 
the  danger  which  the  subversive  activities 
of  international  communism  pose  for  the 
American  States;  and 

The  aggressive  character  of  the  interna- 
tional communist  movement  continues  to 
constitute,  In  the  context  of  world  affairs,  a 
special  and  Immediate  threat  to  the  nation- 
al Institutions  and  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  American  States,  and  to  the  right  of 
each  state  to  develop  Its  cultural,  political, 
and  economic  life  freely  and  naturally  with- 
out Intervention  in  its  Internal  or  external 
affairs  by  other  States, 

The  Tenth  Inter-American  Conference 


Condemns: 

The  activities  of  the  intemsXlonal  commu- 
nist movement  as  constituting  Intervention 
In  American  affairs; 
Expresses: 

The  determination  of  the  American  States 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  protect 
their  political  Independence  against  the 
Intervention  of  International  communism, 
acting  In  the  Interests  of  an  alien  despotism; 


■  Declaration  of  Solidarity  for  the  Preservation  of 
the  Political  Integrity  of  the  American  SUtes 
Against  International  Communist  Intervention. 
Adopted  by  the  Tenth  Inter-American  Conference. 
March  28.  1954.  The  Tenth  Inter-American  Confer- 
ence, meeting  at  Caracas.  Venezuela.  March  1-28. 
1954,  adopted  117  resolutions  and  3  conventions.  On 
the  Caracas  Declaration  of  Solidarity.  17  voted  in 
favor.  Mexico  and  Argentina  abstaining,  and  Guate- 
mala voted  against:  Costa  Rica  subsequently  noti- 
fied the  United  States  of  its  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 


Reiterates: 

The  faith  of  the  peoples  of  America  in  the 
effective  exercise  of  representative  democra- 
cy as  the  best  means  to  promote  their  social 
and  political  progress:  and 
Declares: 

That  the  domination  or  control  of  the  po- 
litical Institutions  of  any  American  SUte  by 
the  international  communist  movement  ex- 
tending to  this  Hemisphere  the  political 
system  of  an  extra  continental  power,  would 
constitute  a  threat  to  the  sovereignty  and 
political  Independence  of  the  American 
States,  endangering  the  peace  of  America. 
and  would  call  for  a  meeting  of  consultation 
to  consider  the  adoption  of  appropriate 
action  in  accordance  with  existing  treaties. 
II 

Recommends: 

That  without  prejudice  to  such  other 
measures  as  they  may  consider  desirable, 
special  attention  be  given  by  each  of  the 
American  governments  to  the  following 
steps  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the 
subversive  activities  of  the  International 
communist  movement  within  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions: 

1.  Measures  to  require  disclosure  of  the 
identity,  activities,  and  sources  of  funds,  of 
those  who  are  spreading  propaganda  of  the 
International  communist  movement  or  who 
travel  In  the  Interests  of  that  movement, 
and  of  those  who  act  as  Its  agents  or  In  Its 
behalf;  and 

2.  The  exchange  of  Information  among 
governments  to  assist  in  fulfilling  the  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
American  Conference  and  Meetings  of  Min- 
isters of  Foreign  Affairs  regarding  Interna- 
tional communism. 

Ill 
This  declaration  of  foreign  policy  made  by 
the  American  republics  In  relation  to  dan- 
gers originating  outside  this  hemisphere  Is 
designed  to  protect  and  not  to  Impair  the  In- 
alienable right  of  each  American  State 
freely  to  choose  Its  own  form  of  government 
and  economic  system  and  to  live  Its  own 
social  and  cultural  life. 

[Exhibit  2] 
Declaration  or  San  Jost,  1960  ' 
Text  of  resolution  adopted  at  Seventh  Meet- 
ing of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  held  at  San  Jos6,  CosU  Rica, 
August  22-29,  1960 

The  Seventh  Meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs: 

1.  Condemns  energetically  the  Inverven- 
tlon  or  the  threat  of  Intervention,  even 
when  conditional,  by  an  extracontlnental 
power  in  the  affairs  of  the  American  repub- 
lics and  declares  that  the  acceptance  of  a 
threat  of  extracontlnental  intervention  by 
any  American  state  endangers  American  sol- 
idarity and  security,  and  that  this  obliges 
the  Organization  of  American  States  to  dis- 
approve it  and  reject  it  with  equal  vigor. 

2.  Rejects,  also,  the  attempt  of  the  Slno- 
Soviet  powers  to  make  use  of  the  political, 
economic,  or  social  situation  of  any  Ameri- 
can state,  inasmuch  as  that  attempt  Is  capa- 
ble of  destroying  hemispheric  unity  and  en- 
dangering the  peace  and  security  of  the 
hemisphere. 

3.  Reaffirms  the  principle  of  noninterven- 
tion by  any  American  state  In  the  Internal 

>  Adopted  on  August  28.  196oL)y  a  vote  of  19-0. 
The  Dominican  Republic  did  no"  participate  in  the 
Seventh  Meeting,  and  Cuba  withdrew  before  the 
vote  was  taken. 


or  external  affairs  of  the  other  American 
states,  and  reiterates  that  each  state  has  the 
right  to  develop  its  cultural,  political,  and 
economic  life  freely  and  naturally,  respect- 
ing the  rights  of  the  Individual  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  universal  morality,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, no  American  state  may  Intervene 
for  the  purpose  of  Imposing  upon  another 
American  sUte  Its  ideologies  or  ite  political, 
economic,  or  social  principles. 

4.  Reaffirms  that  the  Inter-American 
system  Is  Incompatible  with  any  form  of  to- 
talitarianism and  that  democracy  will 
achieve  the  full  scope  of  Its  objectives  to  the 
hemisphere  only  when  all  the  American  re- 
publics conduct  themselves  In  accordance 
with  the  principles  sUted  In  the  Declaration 
of  Santiago,  CHiUe,  approved  at  the  Fifth 
Meeting  of  Consultation  of  Mtolsters  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  the  observance  of  which  It 
recommends  as  soon  as  possible. 

5.  Proclaims  that  all  member  states  of  the 
regional  organization  are  under  obligation 
to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  toter- 
American  system,  voluntarily  and  freely 
agreed  upon,  and  that  the  soundest  guaran- 
tee of  their  sovereignty  and  their  political 
todependence  stems  from  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States. 

6.  Declares  that  all  controversies  between 
member  states  should  be  resolved  by  the 
measures  for  peaceful  solution  that  are  con- 
templated in  the  inter-American  system. 

7.  Reaffirms  its  faith  In  the  regional 
system  and  its  confidence  in  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States,  created  to  achieve 
an  order  of  peace  and  justice  that  excludes 
any  possible  aggression,  to  promote  solidari- 
ty among  its  members,  to  strengthen  their 
collaboration,  and  to  defend  their  sovereign- 
ty, their  territorial  Integrity,  and  their  poUt- 
Ical  independence,  since  it  is  to  this  Organi- 
zation that  its  members  find  the  best  guar- 
antee for  their  evolution  and  development. 

8.  Resolves  that  this  declaration  shall  be 
known  as  "The  Declaration  of  San  Jose. 
Costa  Rica." 

STATEMENTS 

Statement  of  Mexico 

Regarding  the  "Declaration  of  San  Jos*, 
Costa  Rica,"  the  Delegation  of  Mexico 
wishes  to  make  it  a  matter  of  record  that,  in 
voting  In  favor  of  the  said  Declaration,  it 
has  done  so  with  the  following  understand- 
ing: 

"The  Delegation  of  Mexico  believes  that, 
to  reaffirming  that  each  state  has  the  right 
to  develop  its  cultural,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic life  freely  and  naturally,  it  has  re- 
moved even  the  most  remote  possibility  that 
that  Inseparable  attribute  of  sovereignty, 
which  is  the  right  of  self-determination,  can 
be  impugned,  even  theoretically. 

"The  Delegation  of  Mexico  Is  also  of  the 
opmion  that  the  principle  of  noninterven- 
tion—the Irreplaceable  basis  of  peace  and 
understanding  among  states— has  been 
strengthened  very  effectively. 

"Ptoally.  the  Delegation  of  Mexico  Is  con- 
vtoced  that  this  Is  a  resolution  of  a  general 
character  for  ail  the  members  states  of  the 
Organization,  and  that  to  no  way  is  It  a  con- 
demnation or  a  threat  against  Cuba  whose 
aspirations  for  economic  improvement  and 
social  justice  have  the  fullest  support  of  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  Mexico." 

Statement  ofGvMtemala 
"The  Delegation  of  Guatemala,  to  voting 
to  favor  of  the  Declaration  of  San  Jos6, 
Costa  Rica,  does  so  to  an  emtoently  Ameri- 
can spirit,  although  it  Is  convtoced  that  the 
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action  of  the  Government  of  the  Republic 
of  Cuba.  In  adopting  a  policy  inclined 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  contrary  to 
the  inter-American  system,  is  endangering 
the  peace  and  the  security  of  America,  and 
that  the  American  states  would  have  been 
Justified  in  assuming  a  stronger  attitude  in 
order  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, in  compliance  with  the  Charter, 
agreement,  and  resolutions  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States. 

[Exhibit  3] 

Cuba  RKSOLunoN  (Public  Law  87-733) 

Text  of  Public  Law  87-733  [8.  J.  Res.  330]. 
76  Stat.  897,  approved  October  3. 1962 

JOnn  KB80LUTI0N  EXPRXSSIIfG  THE  DrTERMI- 
IIATIOR  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES  WITH  RESPECT 
TO  THE  STTUATIOIf  IN  CUBA 

Whereas  President  James  Monroe,  an- 
noimcing  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1823.  de- 
clared that  the  United  States  would  consid- 
er any  attempt  on  the  part  of  European 
powers  "to  extend  their  system  to  any  por- 
tion of  this  hemisphere  as  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety";  and 

Whereas  in  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947  the 
parties  agreed  that  "an  armed  attack  by  any 
State  against  an  American  State  shall  be 
considered  as  an  attack  agsUnst  all  the 
American  States,  and,  consequently,  each 
one  of  the  said  contracting  parties  under- 
takes to  assist  in  meeting  the  attack  in  the 
exercise  of  the  inherent  right  of  individual 
or  collective  self-defense  recognized  by  arti- 
cle 51  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions": and 

Whereas  the  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  at  Punta  del 
Este  in  January  1962  declared:  "The  present 
Government  of  Cuba  has  identified  itself 
with  the  principles  of  Marxist-Leninist  ide- 
ology, has  established  a  pohtical,  economic, 
and  social  system  based  on  that  doctrine, 
and  accepts  military  assistance  from  extra- 
continental  Communist  powers,  including 
even  the  threat  of  military  intervention  in 
America  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union": 
and 

Whereas  the  international  Communist 
movement  has  increasingly  extended  into 
Cuba  its  political,  economic,  and  military 
sphere  of  influence:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  arid  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  is  determined— 

(a)  to  prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be 
necessary,  including  the  use  of  arms,  the 
Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Cuba  from  ex- 
tending, by  force  or  the  threat  of  force,  its 
aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any 
part  of  this  hemisphere: 

(b)  to  prevent  in  Cuba  the  creation  or  ("^e 
of  an  externally  supported  military  capabil- 
ity endangering  the  security  of  the  United 
States;  and 

(c)  to  work  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and  with  freedom-loving 
Cubans  to  support  the  aspirations  of  the 
Cuban  people  for  self-determination. 

[Exhibit  4] 

U.S.  Skhate. 
Washington,  B.C.,  March  IS.  1983. 
Hon.  Geobge  Srultz. 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Shultk  1  have  been  in- 
formed by  several  reliable  sources  outside  of 
the  Administration  that  the  Soviets  are  up 
to  something  extremely  dangerous  in  Cuba. 


I  therefore  would  like  to  ask  several  ques- 
tions of  the  utmost  urgency: 

(1)  First,  have  the  Soviets  deployed 
bomber  variants  of  their  TU-95  Bear  air- 
craft to  Cuba  recently? 

(2)  Second,  have  other  types  of  Soviet  air- 
craft not  previously  deployed  in  Cuba  re- 
cently been  seen  there? 

(3)  Third,  are  the  Soviets  increasing  their 
deployment  of  TU-95  Bear  aircraft  in  Cuba, 
and  are  the  Soviets  building  revetments  for 
as  many  as  a  squadron  of  Bear  aircraft 
there? 

(4)  Fourth,  does  the  U.S.  have  the  capabil- 
ity to  detect  whether  the  Soviets  have  de- 
ployed nuclear  weapons  to  Cuba? 

(5)  fifth,  why  has  the  Administration  not 
yet  sent  to  Congress  the  complete  diplomat- 
ic record  of  U.S.-Soviet  Agreements  and  un- 
derstandings since  1962  regarding  Soviet 
military  activity  in  Cuba,  for  which  there 
have  been  repeated  requests  from  the  ap- 
propriate members? 

Finally.  Mr.  Secretary.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  recent  expres- 
sion of  support  I  have  received  from  a 
Senior  Administration  official  for  a  legisla- 
tive effort  to  enforce  the  Symms  Amend- 
ment in  Central  America.  1  am  extremely 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration would  support  an  effort  to  put  some 
real  teeth  in  our  Cuba  policy  to  enforce  the 
Symms  Amendment.  I  think  you  would 
agree  that  Soviet-Cuban  aggression  and  sub- 
version throughout  Central  America  is  ex- 
tremely dangerous  to  U.S.  national  security. 
Sincerely, 

Steve  Symms. 

[Exhibit  5] 
Committee  on  Finance. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  16,  1983. 
Hon.  Caspar  Weinberger. 
Secretary  of  Defense, 
Department  of  Deferue,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Cap:  I  have  sent  a  letter  about  re- 
ports of  recent  provocative  Soviet  military 
activity  in  Cuba  to  Secretary  of  State 
Shultz  (attached).  Since  yesterday.  I  have 
been  advised  that  the  Soviet  threat  from 
Cuba  may  be  even  more  dangerous  than  I 
originally  thought.  Accordingly.  I  would  like 
to  ask  you  some  additional  questions: 

(1)  Are  the  Soviets  continuing  to  produce 
the  TU-95  Bear  Bomber  variant  which  car- 
ries Air-Launched  Cruise  Missile? 

(2)  Did  the  March  1983  Defense  Depart- 
ment book.  "Soviet  Military  Power"  origi- 
nally contain  a  reference  to  the  continued 
production  of  Bears  which  carry  Air- 
Launched  Cruise  Missiles?  If  so,  why  was 
this  inference  deleted? 

(3)  Have  the  Soviets  tested  either  old  or 
new  Air-Launch  Cruise  Missiles  on  the  Anti- 
submarine version  of  the  Bear? 

(4)  Are  there  Bears  in  Cuba  which  could 
carry  Air-Launch  Cruise  Missiles?  How  con- 
fident can  we  be  of  our  Judgment  on  this 
question? 

(5)  Are  there  now  as  many  as  ten  Bear 
Bombers  of  various  types  in  Cuba?  Were 
these  Bears  first  detected  last  week?  Is  this 
the  largest  number  of  Bears  ever  seen  in 
Cuba?  What  was  the  largest  number  of 
Bears  seen  in  Cuba  previously? 

(6)  Are  some  of  the  reported  ten  Bear 
Bombers  the  Anti-Submarlne  Warfare 
model?  Do  these  Bears  have  operable  bomb 
bays  and  bomb  bay  doors?  Do  they  have  a 
confirmed  operational  military  capability 
because  of  their  bomb  bays? 

(7)  Are  Anti-Submarine  Warfare  Bears  ca- 
pable of  delivering  nuclear  bombs  or  nuclear 


missiles  from  their  bomb  bays?  Would  they 
be  defined  as  "offensive  weapons?" 

(8)  Have  the  Soviets  deployed  "offensive 
weapons"  in  Cuba?  Do  you  agree  that  the 
Soviets  are  violating  the  1962  Kennedy- 
Knishchev  Agreement  which  ended  the 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  as  President  Reagan, 
General  Jones,  CIA  Director  Casey,  and 
Under  Secretary  Ikle  have  stated  publicly? 

(9)  Does  the  ASW  Bear  have  Functionally 
Related  Observable  Differences  from  other 
TU-95  heavy  bombers?  Should  the  Bear 
ASW  variant,  TU-142  or  TU-95F  as  it  is  var- 
iously known,  therefore  count  in  the  Soviet 
SALT  II  Treaty  aggregate? 

I  am  extremely  concerned  with  the  re- 
ports that  the  Soviets  now  have  more  Bear 
bombers  in  Cuba  than  have  ever  been  seen 
there  before.  I  think  that  the  American 
people  should  also  be  extremely  concerned 
by  this  dangerous  Soviet  threat.  I  believe 
that  the  Soviets  may  be  executing  a  plan  de- 
vised last  summer  to  establish  a  much 
higher  Soviet  military  presence  in  Cuba. 

Such  an  increased  Soviet  military  pres- 
ence in  Cuba  could  serve  two  purposes. 
First,  it  could  help  to  prevent  the  U.S.  from 
increasing  its  military  and  economic  aid  to 
EH  Salvador,  which  is  being  beseiged  by 
Soviet  and  Cuban  supported  Marxist  revolu- 
tionaries. Secondly,  last  March  the  late 
Soviet  President  Leonid  Brezhnev  stated 
that  if  the  U.S.  deployed  Pershing  II  and 
Ground  Launched  Cruise  Missiles  in  NATO, 
the  Soviet  Union  would  create  an  "analo- 
gous threat"  to  the  U.S.  Soviet  sources  in 
Moscow  stated  that  this  Soviet  "analogous 
threat"  would  be  based  in  Cuba.  Perhaps 
the  reported  Increased  deployment  of  Soviet 
Bear  bombers  to  Cuba  is  part  of  this  "analo- 
gous threat"  to  all  Americans.  Indeed,  in 
the  March  17,  1983  issue  of  Pravda,  Soviet 
Propagandist  Georgiy  Arbatov  made  the  fol- 
lowing extraordinary  nuclear  blackmail 
threat: 

"As  far  as  equality  of  weaponry  is  con- 
cerned, in  that  case,  for  the  sake  of  this 
equality,  we  would  have  not  only  to  add  to 
our  missiles  in  Europe,  but  also  to  deploy 
them  near  American  borders." 

Finally,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  recent  expres- 
sion of  support  I  received  from  a  senior  Ad- 
ministration official  for  a  legislative  effort 
to  enforce  the  Symms  Amendment  in  Cuba 
and  Central  America.  As  you  know,  the 
Sjnnms  Amendment  requires  the  U.S.  to 
oppose  Soviet-Cuban  subversion  and  aggres- 
sion in  Central  America  and  a  Soviet  mili- 
tary base  in  Cuba,  by  force  of  arms  if  neces- 
sary. I  am  extremely  pleased  to  hear  that 
the  Reagan  Administration  wbuld  support 
an  effort  to  put  some  real  teeth  in  our 
Cuban  policy  by  enforcing  the  Symms 
Amendment.  I  think  you  would  agree  that 
Soviet-Cuban  aggression  and  subversion 
throughout  Central  America  is  extremely 
dangerous  to  the  national  security  interests 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

With  best  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Steve  Symms. 
U.S.  Senator. 


[Exhibit  6] 

Senator  Symms'  Testimony  on  El  Salvador 
Aid 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  you  for  allowing 
me  to  testify  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  on  the  question  of  U.S. 
Aid  to  El  Salvador.  We  are  in  a  desperate 
crisis. 
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The  Republican  Party's  1980  platform 
made  the  following  statement:  "The  evi- 
dence of  the  Soviet  threat  to  American  secu- 
rity* has  never  been  more  stark  and 
unambiguous  .  .  .  America  is  in  danger  with- 
out parallel  since  December  7. 1941." 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  all  remember,  the 
Japanese  surprise  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
occurred  on  December  7.  1941.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  Republican  Party  ran  on  that 
threat  assessment  in  1980,  and  won.  The 
American  people  agreed  that  the  danger  to 
American  security  was  indeed  grave.  But 
that  statement  was  made  almost  3  years 
ago.  and  the  danger  has  grown  even  greater 
since  then.  If  this  is  Pearl  Harbor  aU  over 
again,  then  we  better  face  up  to  the  crisis. 
The  Salvadoran  government  soldiers  are 
about  to  run  out  of  ammunition,  and  that  is 
why  we  are  meeting  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1982.  President  Reagan 
and  three  other  top  Reagan  Administration 
national  security  officials  declared  publicly 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  in  violation,  and  I 
repeat,  in  violation,  of  the  1962  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  Agreement  which  ended  the 
1962  Cuban  Missile  Crisis.  We  all  recall  that 
this  was  the  crisis  which  brought  the  world 
closer  to  general  nuclear  war  than  ever 
before  or  since.  And  the  Soviete  are  Judged 
to  be  in  violation  of  the  very  accord  which 
resolved  that  crisis  and  brought  the  world 
back  to  peace  from  the  brink  of  catastrophe. 
Soviet  risk  taking  brought  the  world  into 
the  1962  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  and  Soviet 
risk  taking  has  led  to  their  violation  of  the 
accord  which  ended  the  crisis— at  a  time, 
unlike  1962,  when  the  West  is  far  weaker 
and  far  more  vulnerable.  It  is  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  the  world  could  be  threatened 
again  with  a  Soviet  direct  confrontation  if 
the  Soviets  have  reverted  to  the  sUtus  quo 
ante  the  1963  Kennedy-Krushchev  Agree- 
ment. The  Reagan  Administration  judg- 
ments of  Soviet  violation  of  the  Kennedy- 
Krushchev  Agreement,  and  the  consequent 
threat  to  world  peace  posed  by  renewed 
Soviet  provocation  and  risk  taking,  have 
been  completely,  totally  ignored  by  the  U.S. 
and  world  press.  Perhaps  our  wishful  think- 
ing world  cannot  cope  with  such  harsh 
truths  about  reality. 

As  an  essential  part  of  the  1962  Kennedy- 
Khruschev  Agreement,  which  was  contained 
in  now  public  letters  exchanged  between  the 
two  leaders,  the  Soviets  pledged  to  remove 
all  their  "offensive  weapons"  from  C^uba. 
Yet  despite  their  solemn,  public  pledge,  over 
the  last  14  years,  the  Soviets  have  regularly 
deployed  to  Cuba  intercontinental  bombers, 
fighter-bombers,  and  strategic  offensive  sub- 
marines, all  capable  of  delivering  nuclear 
weapons.  Indeed,  they  even  have  built  a 
strategic  submarine  base  in  Cuba,  complete 
with  a  nuclear  weapons  handling  facility. 
And  I  believe  that  the  U.S.  does  not  have 
the  capability  to  detect  whether  or  not  the 
Soviets  have  deployed  nuclear  weapons  to 
Cuba  again.  Prudence  would  suggest  that  we 
presume  that  they  have  deployed  nuclear 
weapons  In  Cuba. 

Because  of  these  Soviet  activities  in  defi- 
ance of  a  solemn  accord,  Reagan  Admlnstra- 
tion  officials  drew  the  appropriate  conclu- 
sions. In  March,  1982,  CIA  Director  Casey 
stated  that  the  1962  Kennedy-Khrushchev 
Agreement  "has  been  violated  for  20  years." 
Also  in  March  1982.  then-JCS  Chairman 
General  Jones  testified:  "We  (The  JCS)  in- 
terpret Soviet  actions  in  Cuba  as  a  viola- 
tion" of  the  1962  Agreement.  Again  in 
March,  1982,  under  Secretary  of  Defense 
Ikle  testjfed  that  the  1962  Agreement  "had 
been  eroded  away  to  nothing  '  by  Soviet  ac- 


tions, and  he  confirmed  press  reports  of  a 
possible  Soviet  nuclear  delivery  capability 
from  Cuba.  President  Reagan  himself  stated 
on  television  in  May,  1982:  "You  know, 
there's  been  other  things  we  think  are  viola- 
tions also  of  the  1962  Agreement." 

The  stated  provocative  actions  of  the 
Soviet  Union  In  violation  of  the  1962  Kenne- 
dy-Khrushchev Agreement  pose  very  seri- 
ous implications  for  U.S.  national  security. 
Even  more  ominous  developments  have  oc- 
curred. Last  March,  the  late  Soviet  Presi- 
dent Brezhnev  declared  that  if  the  U.S.  de- 
ployed new  missiles  In  NATO  to  redress  the 
existing  Soviet  superiority,  he  would  create 
an  "analogous  threat"  to  the  U.S.  Soviet 
sources  in  Moscow  stated  that  this  Soviet 
threat  would  come  from  Cuba.  Just  last 
week  a  top  Soviet  Spokesman  threatened 
deployment  of  Soviet  missiles  near  Ameri- 
can borders— presumably  in  Cuba.  These  are 
altogether  unprecedented  Soviet  threats. 
They  are  extremely  provocative.  They  con- 
stitute nuclear  blackmail. 

Even  more  significantly,  there  are  reports 
tha^  the  Soviets  have  recently  sent  as  many 
as  10  TU-95  Bear  Intercontinental  bombers 
to  Cuba,  more  than  have  ever  been  present 
there  at  one  time  before.  And  at  least  two  of 
these  Bears  are  confirmed  by  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  to  have  operable  bomb 
bays. 

There  are  also  recent  reports  linking  the 
Soviets  and  Cubans  with  Biological  and 
Chemical  warfare  activities  in  Cuba  which 
violate  the  1975  Biological  Warfare  Conven- 
tion and  the  1925  Chemical  Warfare  Con- 
vention. These  reports  indicate  Soviet  com- 
plicity in  these  violations.  The  reported  vio- 
lations included  Soviet-Cuban  biological 
warfare  and  chemical  warfare  production, 
storage,  and  training  assistance  to  other 
Third  World  groups,  including  the  Nlcara- 
guan  Sandinistas,  the  Salvador  revolution- 
ary guerrillas,  the  PLO,  and  SWAPO  in  Na- 
mibia. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  that  these  recent 
Soviet  and  Cuban  threats  and  provocations 
raise  the  possibility,  indeed  the  llklihood.  of 
a  U.S.  Soviet  confrontation  as  serious  as  the 
1962  Cuban  Missile  Crisis.  Moreover,  there 
are  reports  that  Reagan  Administration  of- 
ficials are  speculating  in  public  that  the  So- 
viets will  deploy  SS-20  missiles  and  Backfire 
intercontinental  bombers  to  Cuba  in  the 
next  6  to  9  months.  Such  deployments 
would  be  consistent  with  the  recent  Soviet 
threat  to  deploy  missiles  along  U.S.  borders, 
could  be  accomplished  quickly  and  clandes- 
tinely, and  could  allow  Soviet  missile  cover- 
age of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere. 

Even  more  significantly,  the  recent  Soviet 
TU-95  bomber  deployment  to  Cuba,  biologi- 
cal and  chemical  warfare  activity  In  Cuba, 
and  Soviet  nuclear  blackmail  threats  have 
come  after,  I  repeat  after,  the  American  ac- 
cusations of  Soviet  violation  of  the  Kenne- 
dy-Khrushchev Agreement.  This  suggests  a 
deliberate  Soviet  attempt  to  intimidate,  pro- 
voke, and  humiliate  the  U.S.  Indeed,  such  a 
Soviet  threat  of  force  against  America  is  in 
direct  contravention  of  the  1972  U.S.-Sovlet 
agreement  on  Basic  Principles  of  Relations. 
This  agreement,  which  was  Incorporated 
Into  SALT  I  and  SALT  II,  was  supposed  to 
preclude  the  use  of  force  or  even  the  threat 
of  force  in  U.S.-Soviet  relations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Soviet  strategic  offensive 
nuclear  activity  in  Cuba  may  violate  an- 
other international  treaty.  In  1967,  all 
South  and  Central  American  nations, 
except  one,  signed  the  Treaty  for  the  Prohi- 
bition of  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. The  one  Latin  American  coimtry  which 
did  not  sign  this  treaty  was  Cuba. 


The  treaty  prohibited:  (a)  "The  testing, 
use.  manufacture,  production,  or  acqviti- 
tion  by  any  means  whatsoever  of  any  nucle- 
ar toeapons,  by  the  Parties  themselves,  di- 
rectly, or  indirectly,  on  behalf  of  anyone 
else  or  in  any  other  way,  and  (b)  The  re- 
ceipt, storage,  installation,  deployment,  and 
any  form  of  possession  of  any  nuclear  weap- 
OTU,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  Parties 
themselves,  by  anyone  on  their  behalf,  or  in 
any  other  way.  The  contracting  parties  also 
undertake  to  refrain  from  engaging  in.  en- 
couraging or  authorizing,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, or  in  any  way  participating  in  the 
testing,  use,  manufacture,  production,  pos- 
session or  control  of  any  nuclear  u>eapon." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

I  repeat,  Cuba  did  not  sign  or  ratify  this 
treaty.  The  U.S.  did  sign  and  ratify  this 
treaty.  Is  this  failure.  Mr.  Chairman,  not 
strong  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  does 
indeed  have  nuclear  weapons  deployed  in 
Cuba,  In  ultimate  confirmation  of  Soviet 
violation  of  the  Kennedy-Krushchev  Agree- 
ment? Why  did  the  Cubans  not  sign  this 
Treaty?  I  challenge  the  Cubans  to  tell  the 
world  why  they  did  not  sign  this  treaty,  not 
that  it  would  matter,  because  they  would 
not  comply  with  it  even  if  they  did  sign. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  law  of  the  land  on  U.S. 
policy  toward  Cuba  and  Central  America 
was  overwhelmingly  reaffirmed  for  the 
second  time  in  20  years  by  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  last  August,  with  strong  ad- 
ministration support.  This  law,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  which  you  are  familiar,  was  the 
"Symms  Amendment."  The  Symms  Amend- 
ment, which  reaffirmed  verbatim  the  Sep- 
tember 1962  Cuba  Resolution,  sUtes  in  part: 
"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  States  is  determined- 
ly) to  prevent  by  whatever  means  may  be 
necessary,  including  the  use  of  arms,  the 
Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Cuba  from  ex- 
tending by  force  or  the  threat  of  force  its 
aggressive  or  subversive  activities  to  any 
part  of  this  hemisphere; 

(b)  to  prevent  in  Cuba  the  creation  or  use 
of  on  externally  supported  military  capabil- 
ity endangering  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  .  ."  (Emphasis  added.) 

Thus  for  the  last  20  years,  the  U.S.  has 
been  required  by  law  to  oppose  Soviet- 
Cuban  subversion  and  aggression  and  a 
Soviet  military  base  in  Cuba.  Indeed,  some 
observers  believe  that  the  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev Agreement  of  November  1962  itself 
was  Inconsistent  with  the  original  Septem- 
ber 1962  Cuba  Resolution.  They  argue  that 
the  original  Cuba  Resolution  prohibited 
President  Kennedy  from  ever  pledging  not 
to  invade  Cuba  if  the  Soviets  agreed  to 
remove  their  SS-4  and  SS-5  missiles  and  IL- 
28  light  bombers  under  on-site  Inspection. 
Castro  reneged  on  allowing  on-site  inspec- 
tion, and  so  the  U.S.  non-invasion  pledge 
was  even  further  invalidated.  Moreover, 
President  Kennedy  also  declared  as  part  of 
the  U.S.  terms  for  settlcn:ent  of  the  1962 
Chiban  Missile  crisis  that  the  Soviets  and 
the  Cubans  were  not  supposed  to  be  allowed 
to  export  ammunition  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Thus,  In  sum,  it  can  be  argued  that 
U.S.  foreign  policy  established  by  law  since 
September  1962  has  never  been  enforced. 

Last  week,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sent  a  letter 
to  Secretary  of  SUte  Shultz  on  the  reports 
of  Soviet  TU-95  Bear  bombers  with  opera-, 
ble  bomb  bays  in  Cuba.  I  asked  several  ques- 
tions. (Read  letter.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  I  am  sending  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Defense  Secretary  Weln- 
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berger  also  questioning  Soviet  TD-9S  Bear 
bombers  In  Cuba  in  unprecedented  num- 
bers. (Read  letter.) 

I  hope  that  these  questions  will  be  an- 
swered promptly  and  fully  by  Secretaries 
Shultx  and  Weinberger. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  recent  sup- 
port I  have  received  from  a  senior  Reagan 
Administration  official  for  a  legislative 
effort  to  enforce  The  Symms  Amendment  in 
Cuba  and  in  Central  America.  President 
Reagan  himself  is  on  record  attaclUng 
Soviet-Cuban  subversion  and  aggression 
throughout  Central  America  as  extremely 
dangerous  to  VSJS.  supreme  national  security 
interests.  I  believe  that  President  Reagan's 
statement  that  the  Soviets  have  violated  the 
Kennedy-Krushchev  Agreement  should 
help  us  to  resolve  the  question  of  aid  to  Sal- 
vador. The  Symms  Amendment  is  also  rele- 
vant to  aid  to  Salvador.  We  simply  have  no 
alternative  than  tp  aid  Salvador  against 
Marxist  revolution. 

htt.  Chairman,  there  are  reports  that  last 
week  the  U.S.  had  to  send  two  C-130's  to 
Salvador  carrying  5.56mm.  M-16  ball  ammu- 
nition. The  Salvadoran  freedom  fighers  are 
about  to  run  out  of  ammunition.  Our  crisis 
is  desperate.  If  this  is  Pearl  Harbor  again, 
praise  the  Lord  and  pass  the  ammunition. 

Former  Costa  Rican  Foreign  Minister 
Oonzolo  Fascio  stated  in  an  interview  in  the 
Spring  of  1982:  "The  object  of  the  current 
communist  offensive  in  Central  America  is 
Mexico  and  its  vast  oil  riches  and  its  geo- 
graphical proximity  to  the  United  States.  If 
the  Reagan  Administration  does  not  soon 
take  prompt  action,  the  whole  Central 
American  Region  will  go  to  the  Communists 
in  Havana  and  Moscow  by  default."  Mr. 
Facio  is  correct.  He  has  also  stated  that  the 
Caribbean  crisis  facing  President  Reagan  is 
even  more  dangerous  than  the  Cuban  Mis- 
sUe  Crisis  of  1962. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  vote  on  aid  to  Salvador 
will  be  a  vote  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  a 
vote  for  prevention  of  a  Soviet  Military 
Base  in  Cuba.  It  will  be  a  vote  for  opposing 
Soviet-Cuban  aggression  and  subversion  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Soviet  Diplomat  Vasily  V.  Kuznet- 
sov,  now  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  and  Polit- 
buro member,  stated  back  in  November  1962 
to  President  Kennedy's  special  representa- 
tive at  the  United  Nations,  John  J.  McCloy, 
that  never  again  would  the  Soviets  back 
down  to  U.S.  power  in  a  crisis  as  they  were 
forced  to  do  in  Cuba  in  October  1962.  Mr. 
Kuznetsov  in  fact  was  promising  20  years 
ago  to  stage  another  Cuban  MissUe  Crisis. 
only  the  second  time  around  the  Soviets 
would  turn  the  tables  and  force  the  U.S.  to 
back  down.  It  would  be  a  Cuban  MissUe 
Crisis  in  reverse.  This  is  in  fact  what  is  oc- 
curring right  now,  in  1983,  in  Cuba.  The  So- 
viets are  openly  violating  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  Agreement  of  October  1962  by 
keeping  strategic  offensive  nuclear  bases  in 
Cuba. 

What  is  the  evidence  of  Soviet  violation  of 
the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  Agreement,  Mr. 
President?  Let  me  summarize  it  once  again 
In  the  following  eleves  points: 

1.  The  Soviet  strategic  submarine  base 
built  at  Clenfuegos,  complete  with  a  new 
nuclear  warhead  handling  facility,  new 
quays,  and  reportedly  even  having  new  sub- 
marine pens  being  constructed. 

2.  The  many  visits  during  the  1970's  to  the 
Clenfuegos  strategic  submarine  base  of 
Soviet  strategic  offensive  Golf  and  Echo 
class  submarines,  carrying  long-range  strate- 


gic offensive  miaailes  equipped  with  nuclear 
warheads. 

3.  The  Soviet  TU-95  Bear  heavy  intercon- 
tinental bombers,  capable  of  carrying  nucle- 
ar bombs  or  nuclear  air-to-surface  missiles, 
which  have  been  regularly  flying  to  Cuba  in 
recent  years.  There  are  reportedly  9  Cuban 
airfields  capable  of  handling  TU-9S  Bears. 

4.  The  40  Soviet  nuclear  delivery  capable 
MIG-23/27  fighterbombers  deployed  in 
Cuba. 

5.  The  several  nuclear-missile-equipped 
Soviet  naval  task  force  visits  to  Cuba  in 

1981.  which  cruised  around  the  periphery  of 
the  Caribbean,  directly  threatening  vital 
Venezuelan,  Mexican,  and  American  oil 
fields. 

6.  The  Soviet  Combat  Brigade  in  Cuba, 
equipped  with  tanks,  armored  personnel 
carriers,  long  range  artillery,  and  supported 
by  long  range  air  transport  capabilities. 

7.  The  66.000  tons  of  Soviet  Military 
equipment  shipped  to  Cuba  during  1981, 
three  times  more  than  in  1962. 

8.  The  long  range  Soviet  Shaddock-type 
naval  and  land-based  mobile,  nuclear-war- 
head-equipped cruise  missiles  seen  paraded 
In  Havana  in  1964,  1965,  and  1966.  These 
missiles  have  a  range  of  1,550  nautical  miles, 
which  is  even  greater  than  the  1,200  mile 
range  of  the  Soviet  SS-4  MRBM's  supposed- 
ly removed  from  Cuba  in  1962. 

9.  The  fact  4  of  the  42  Soviet  SS-4 
MRBM's  were  never  confirmed  by  U.S. 
Aerial  reconnaissance  photographs  as 
having  been  removed  from  Cuba  in  1962, 
and  may  have  remained  in  some  of  the 
many  caves  of  Cuba. 

10.  The  fact  that  Soviet  FROG  strategic 
offensive  carrying  nuclear  warheads  with  a 
range  of  about  37  miles  were  paraded  in 
Havana  in  1965. 

11.  The  fact  that  the  number  of  Soviet 
MIO's  and  tanks  in  Cuba  has  tripled  since 
1962.  These  are  the  most  important  offen- 
sive ground  warfare  weapons. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Defense  Secretary  Wein- 
berger sUted  in  1982  that  the  U.S.  will 
resist  Soviet  strategic  offensive  nuclear 
bases  in  Cuba  in  1982,  just  as  we  did  in  1962. 
What  Mr.  Weinberger  was  asking  for  was 
precisely  a  reaffirmation  of  the  September 
1962  Joint  Resolution  on  U.S.  Determina- 
tion in  Cuba,  which  we  achieved  in  August 

1982.  This  reaffirmation  was  the  perfect  re- 
sponse to  the  authoritative  statements  by 
the  President,  the  JCS  Chairman  General 
Jones,  CIA  Director  Casey,  and  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Ikle,  that  the  Soviets  are 
violating  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  Agree- 
ment of  1962.  The  reaffirmation  of  the  1962 
resolution  also  was  the  perfect  expression  of 
solid  support  from  the  U.S.  Congress  for  De- 
fense Secretary  Weinberger's  call  for  firm 
measures  to  resist  Soviet  violation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  and  to  oppose  Soviet- 
Cuban  aggression  and  subversion  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  former  Foreign  Minis- 
ter of  Costa  Rica,  Mr.  Gonzalo  Fascio,  told 
U.S.  journalist  Jeffrey  St.  John  in  1982  that 
the  Soviets  were  already  staging  a  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis  in  reverse.  We  need  to  show 
strong  Senate  suppori  for  firm  U.S.  action 
against  renewed  Soviet-Cuban  provocation. 
There  is  open  official  source  evidence  of 
Soviet  and  Cuban  capability  to  use  chemical 
warfare  weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  conclude 
with  two  final  points.  First,  in  the  U.S. 
State  Department  Special  Report  No.  104 
entitled  "Chemical  Warfare  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  Afghanistan:  An  Update"  of  No- 
vember, 1982,  there  is  an  interesting  foot- 


note. The  text  describes  on  page  4  an  ac- 
count of  Soviet  use  of  chemical  agents  In 
Afghanistan:  "These  two  independent  ac- 
counts described  a  Soviet  armored  vehicle 
pumping  yellow  gas  through  a  hose  into  the 
waterways."  The  footnote  added:  "We  know 
from  other  sources  that  Soviet  chemical 
agent  delivery  methods  include  this  tech- 
nique, as  reported,  for  example,  by  a  Cuban 
emigre  trained  by  the  Soviets  in  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons."  (Emphasis  added.)  This 
evidence  indicates  that  Cubans  use  chemical 
warfare,  and  biological  warfare  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  Soviet  training  in  non-nuclear 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

My  second  point  is  that  the  Soviets  be- 
lieve that  the  present  conflict  in  EH  Salvador 
is  merely  a  part  of  a  whole  pattern  of  world- 
wide revolutionary  warfare  activity.  Thus 
Boris  Ponomarev,  Chief  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union's  International 
Department,  stated  candidly  in  April,  1982 
that  even  weak  Third  World  countries  can 
push  America  around  all  over  the  world: 

"It  is  a  fact  that  the  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  former  colonial 
world,  struggling  for  their  national  libera- 
tion, has  changed  decisively,  and  again  to 
the  disadvantage  of  imperialism.  This  is 
demonstrated  among  other  things  by  the 
successful  struggle  of  the  peoples  of  Angola 
and  Mozambique,  Ethiopia.  ...  It  Is  demon- 
strated by  the  achievement  of  the  Kampu- 
chean  and  Afghan  peoples  in  warding  off 
intervention  and  resuming  a  peaceful  life.  It 
Is  finally  demonstrated  by  the  courage  of 
the  patriots  of  Nicaragua  and  Grenada,  the 
liberation  fighters  of  El  Salvador  and  other 
Central  American  republics." 

Thus  the  Soviet  aid  for  Marxist-Leninist 
revolution  in  EU  Salvador  is  part  of  a  global 
strategy  of  world-wide  revolutionary  war.* 


CLINCH  RIVER-NOBODY  WANTS 
TO  BUY  ITS  POWER 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
last  Wednesday  I  chaired  a  Regional 
and  Community  Development  Sub- 
committee hearing  on  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  (TVA)  and  other 
southeststem  utilities'  interest  in 
buying  power  from  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  project. 

To  keep  the  project  alive,  the  back- 
ers of  Clinch  River  are  now  arguing 
that  private  Investors  might  offset 
Federal  appropriations  on  the  basis  of 
the  revenues  the  plant  might  produce 
from  electricity  sales.  What  this  hear- 
ing's three  key  witnesses  made  clear, 
however,  is  that  nobody  is  interested 
in  buying  the  electricity. 

The  first  witness,  William  Voight. 
Jr.,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Uranium  Enrichment  and  Assessment 
from  the  Department  of  Energy 
(DOE)  denied  DOE  would  need  any 
power  for  its  enrichment  plants  locat- 
ed near  Clinch  River.  This  directly  un- 
dermined the  suggestion  made  in  the 
DOE-sponsored  report  on  alternative 
financing  of  March  15,  1983  that  DOE 
might  use  all  of  Clinch  River's  output 
to  run  these  plants. 

The  second  witness,  William  Willis, 
TVA's  general  manager,  also  rejected 
Clinch  River's  electrical  output.  He 
foresaw   no   need   for   TVA    to    buy 


Clinch  River's  electricity  through  the 
end  of  the  century  and  made  It  clear 
that  TVA  was  not  about  to  increase  Its 
contribution  to  the  project. 

One  other  possibility  suggested  In 
DOE'S  March  15  report— that  utilities 
south  of  TVA  In  the  Southeastern 
Electricity  Reliability  Council  (SERC) 
might  want  the  electricity,  was  also 
discussed.  According  to  DOE's  report, 
utilities  in  this  region  would  need  an 
additional  16,000  megawatts  of  elec- 
tricity capacity  before  the  year  2000. 
DOE  also  estimated  that  Clinch  River 
electricity  could  be  sold  for  between  14 
to  16  cents  per  kilowatt-hour  in  the 
1990's  and  that  at  this  rate  the  plant's 
lifetime  net  worth  would  equal  $900 
million. 

This  $900  million  figure  was  chal- 
lenged. Mr.  Willis  argued  that  the 
figure  must  be  in  terms  of  1992  rather 
than  1983  dollars— a  point  that  was 
not  made  clear  in  DOE's  report.  But 
the  key  objections  to  DOE  revenue 
projections  were  made  by  the  third 
key  witness,  William  Chandler  of  the 
Environmental  Policy  Center  who  for- 
merly had  worked  as  a  consultant  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office  on 
TVA's  power  programs.  Mr.  Chandler 
detailed  how  tenuous  DOE's  projec- 
tions of  16,000  megawatts  of  demand 
and  of  14  to  16  cents  per  kilowatt-hour 
were. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  hearing  and 
Mr.  Chandler's  testimony  suggest  that 
the  U.S.  Government  may  have  to  give 
Clinch  River's  electricity  away  and 
that  consequently  alternative  financ- 
ing for  the  project  is  likely  to  be  a 
sham.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Chandler's  writ- 
ten testimony  and  a  newspaper  article 
of  April  21,  1983  in  the  Oak  Ridger, 
which  reviewed  the  hearing's  oral  tes- 
timony, be  entered  Into  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

[From  the  Oak  (Tenn.)  Ridger,  Apr.  21, 
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TVA  Cool  to  CRBRP  Pown 

(By  Jim  Morrison) 

Washimotor.— The  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority will  likely  not  be  a  customer  for  the 
power  generated  by  a  completed  CHlnch 
River  Breeder  Reactor,  the  TVA's  general 
manager  told  a  Senate  subcommittee 
Wednesday. 

William  F.  Wlllla  of  the  TVA  told  the  sub- 
committee on  Regional  and  Community  De- 
velopment that  the  authority's  projected 
power  requirements  show  it  will  likely  not 
need  to  buy  power  from  the  CHlnch  River 
Reactor.  Power  from  the  reactor  could  go 
on  sale  in  1995,  if  the  project  proceeds  on 
schedule. 

"TVA  is  in  no  position  to  buy  some  or  all 
the  cninch  River  Plant's  capacity,"  Willis 
said.  He  also  said  that  although  TVA  has  an 
exclusive  option  to  buy  the  plant,  it  "prol>- 
ably  will  not  exercise  its  option." 

Wlllla  said  TVA  would  be  willing  to  lend 
suKwrt  to  the  project  by  operating  the 
plant  at  a  charge,  by  "wheeling"  power  from 
the  plant  to  purchasers  outside  the  TVA 
area  and  by  providing  "facilities  and  experi- 
ence" on  a  charge  basis. 

Sale  of  the  electricity  to  the  TVA  or 
southeastern  utilities  was  one  of  the  sug- 


gested plans  to  make  the  project  attractive 
to  private  investors.  Thoae  suggeaUoni  came 
in  a  task  force  report  on  alternative  financ- 
ing mandated  by  Congress. 

TVA  planned  17  nuclear  power  plants 
baaed  on  energy  projections  made  in  the 
19708,  Willis  said.  Five  plants  are  now  oper- 
ational and  four  more  are  under  construc- 
tion, but  eight  others  have  been  deferred  or 
cancelled  due  to  lower  projected  needs. 

The  current  Department  of  Energy  time- 
table caUs  for  CRBR  completion  in  1990  and 
the  TVA  will  operate  the  plant  during  its 
five-year  demonstration  phase.  After  that, 
the  electricity  generated  by  the  plant  could 
be  sold  commerciaUy. 

Senator  Gordon  Humphrey  (R-N.H.),  a 
Clinch  River  Project  nemesis,  conducted  the 
hearing  and  was  the  only  subcommittee 
member  present.  Among  those  i^iaent  was 
Seiuite  MiaJority  Leader  Howard  Baker,  who 
has  strongly  backed  the  project  since  Con- 
gress started  funding  in  1971. 

A  task  force  of  representatives  from  the 
Breeder  Reactor  Corp.  and  the  DOE  re- 
leased alternative  financing  proposals 
March  15  for  the  (3.6  billion  project.  Any 
potential  investor  would  have  to  be  assured 
of  the  financial  stability  of  the  plant,  the 
report  said.  Sale  of  the  plant  or  a  portion  of 
the  plant's  electrical  generating  capacity  to 
the  TVA  was  one  way  suggested  to  ensure 
Investors  of  a  return.  Another  suggestion  of- 
fered by  the  task  force  was  for  the  DOE  to 
buy  the  power  from  the  (^RBR  for  use  in  Its 
uranliun  enrichment  plants  in  Oak  Ridge 
and  Paducah.  Ky. 

But  Wednesday's  hearing  raised  doubt 
that  thoae  suggestions  could  become  reality. 

William  R.  Voigt,  Jr.,  DOE  deputy  assist- 
ant secretary  for  uranium  enrichment  and 
assessment,  said  it  is  unlikely  power  would 
be  needed  for  the  gaseous  diffusion  plants 
since  the  DOE  is  looking  for  less  expensive 
ways  to  enrich  uranium.  Including  building 
a  Gas  Centrifuge  E^nrichment  Plant  at 
Portsmouth,  Ohio.  Finally,  an  Independent 
energy  consultant  from  the  Environmental 
Policy  Institute  and  Center  said  the  south- 
east region  in  general  will  not  need  addition- 
al electrical  generating  capacity  at  the  time 
the  CRBR  will  be  seeking  to  sell  electricity. 

Volgt  said  reduced  demand,  largely  due  to 
lower-priced  foreign  competitors,  for  urani- 
um enrichment  done  by  the  United  States 
means  the  DOE  does  not  need  all  the  elec- 
trical power  now  available  through  long- 
term  contracts  lasting  into  the  early  1990s. 
"As  a  result,  the  department  will  be  paying 
capacity  charges  for  contract  power  not  pur- 
chased from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity," he  added. 

Long-term  DOE  plans  call  for  one  or  more 
of  the  gaseous  diffusion  plants,  which  are 
less  efficient  than  gas  centriftige  plants,  to 
be  shut  down  as  the  Portsmouth  facility  in- 
creases Its  load.  "There  would  be  no  need  to 
buy  power  from  Clinch  River  if  the  centri- 
fuge enrichment  plant  goes  forward,"  Voigt 
said. 

Construction  of  the  plant  Is  still  In  doubt, 
awaiting  Congressional  funding. 

William  Chandler,  director  of  the  energy 
oonaervation  project  at  the  EInvironmental 
Policy  Institute  and  Center  also  took  Issue 
with  the  task  force  finding  concluding  the 
southeast  will  need  16,000  megawatts  of  ad- 
ditional power  capacity  by  1995. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  using  a  high  rate  of  economic 
growth  found  that  the  southeast  region  will 
have  a  reserve  capacity  of  35  percent  in  1990 
and  26  percent  In  1995,  Chandler  said. 

"Revenue  projections  made  by  the  DOE 
and  the  BRC  on  the  basis  of  sale  of  electric- 


ity or  the  CRBRP  after  the  initial  five-year 
demonstration  phase  of  the  plant  are  ex- 
tremely tenuous,"  Chandler  said. 

"The  likelihood  there  will  be  no  market 
for  the  power  (from  CUBR)  undermines  a 
key  part  of  the  (alternative  financing) 
report,"  Chandler  added. 

STATDcnrr  or  William  U.  CHAHDLn 

(Non.— AbbreviaUon:  BRC— Breeder  Re- 
actor Corporation;  CRBRP— Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor  Project;  DOE— U.S.  De- 
partment of  Energy;  GAO— U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office;  NE31C— North  American 
Electric  Reliability  Council;  SERC— South- 
east Electric  Reliability  Coimcil;  and  TVA— 
U.S.  Tennessee  Valley  Authority.) 

cuMCH  arvKR  ahd  thk  sotrrHKAST  pown 

SUSPLUS 

Introdvction  and  ntmmary 

The  Breeder  Reactor  Corporation  and  the 
U.8.  Department  of  Energy  propose  to  fi- 
nance construction  and  operation  of  the 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  Project  in 
part  with  sales  of  electricity  and  sale  of  the 
plant  itself.  My  statement  examines  the  fea- 
sibiUty  of  this  E>OE/BRC  proposal  In  the 
context  of  surplus  electric  generating  capac- 
ity in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  serv- 
ice area  and  throughout  the  southeast 
region.  My  statement  also  examines  other 
basic  assumptions  made  In  the  BRC  and 
DOE  backgroimd  analyses  supporting  the 
alternative  financing  proposals. 

The  proposals  to  fund  the  CRBRP  by  sell- 
ing the  power  it  generates  and  ultimately 
the  plant  Itself  require  forecasting  electric 
power  demand.  This  necessity  reminds  me 
of  the  advice  of  Alvin  M.  Weinberg  who  as 
my  former  employer  once  warned  me, 
"Never  make  a  prediction  until  you  are  very 
old;  you  might  live  to  see  it  not  come  true." 

The  long  lead-time  necessary  for  iHiildlng 
power  plants,  however,  requires  that  we  es- 
timate electric  power  requirements  at  least 
a  decade  in  advance.  Projections  can  be 
made  with  econometric  and  engineering 
energy  demand  models,  and  their  reliability 
can  be  judged  by  assessing  the  models'  as- 
sumptions and  methodologies.  The  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority,  for  example,  projects 
electric  power  demand  In  its  service  area 
through  the  year  2000  with  one  of  the  most 
sophisticated  sets  of  models  used  in  the  util- 
ity industry.  Thus,  the  saleablllty  of 
CRBRP  power  in  the  TVA  region  can  be 
viewed  In  the  light  of  TVA's  demand  projec- 
tions. Similarly,  the  saleablllty  of  CRBRP 
electricity  can  be  considered  using  studies  of 
future  power  demand  in  the  entire  south- 
east region. 

A  review  of  future  power  demand  In  the 
TVA  region  and  for  the  entire  southeast 
leads  to  two  basic  conclusions: 

1.  There  Is  close  to  a  90  percent  probabili- 
ty that  TVA  will  not  need  Clinch  River 
power  through  the  end  of  the  century. 

2.  It  Is  highly  improbable  that  the  South- 
east region  will  need  Clinch  River  power 
through  the  end  of  the  century. 

The  likelihood  that  there  will  be  no 
market  for  Clinch  River  power  is  so  great 
that  it  undermines  a  fundamental  require- 
ment set  by  the  E>OE/BRC  drafters  of  alter- 
native financing  plans:  "to  establish  a  stable 
and  predictable  financial  basis  for  cost-ef- 
fective completion  of  the  plant."  ■  DOE  and 
BRC  concluded  thai  cniBRP  power  would 
be  saleable  largely  on  the  basis  of  a  survey 
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of  future  power  demand  that  is  inappropri- 
ate for  power  demand  planning. 

Furthermore,  basic  assumptions  made  by 
BRC/DOE  in  their  background  analyses,  in- 
cluding the  future  price  of  electricity  in  the 
southeast,  are  at  best  inconsistent  with  pub- 
lished DOE  estimates  and  at  worst  invalid. 
TVA  oUigationa  reganling  CRBRP  power 
The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  is  obli- 
gated by  contract  to  purchase  CRBRP 
power,  if  any  is  generated,  for  the  first  five 
years  of  its  operation.  TVA  would  pay  the 
BRC  for  this  power  at  a  rate  equal  to  TVA's 
avoided  generating  costs.  This  rate,  presum- 
ably, would  equal  the  cost  of  fuel  and  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  expenses  for  power 
generation  facilities  replaced,  and  would 
neither  cost  nor  save  TVA  customers  any 
money.  TVA  ratepayers  should  and  would 
not  bear  any  of  the  initial  capital  cost  of  the 
CRBRP.  The  CRBR  would  be  a  demonstra- 
tion plant  and  by  definition  would  be  an  un- 
reliable source  of  power,  at  least  though  the 
intitial  five-year  demonstration  phase.  TVA, 
in  any  case,  will  have  excess  generating  ca- 
pacity through  this  period  (1991-1995),  and 
could  not  justify  the  purchase  of  additional 
generating  faculties.  Thus,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  charge  TVA  consumers  for  any  lui- 
proven  facility  even  if  additional  capacity 
were  needed. 

The  Department  of  Energy,  however,  pro- 
poses that  the  CRBRP  be  sold  to  raise 
funds  after  five  years  of  plant  operation. 
The  price  of  the  plant  would  be  determined 
by  estimating  the  present  value  of  future 
revenue  streams  from  sales  of  electric 
power.  TVA  is  obligated  to  determine  this 
value  and  would  have  first  right  of  refusal. 
The  question  then  becomes,  "Will  TVA  need 
to  buy  capacity  equal  to  the  CRBRP  In 
1996,  and,  if  not,  can  the  power  be  sold  In 
the  surrounding  region?" 

TVA  power  demand  in  199S 
"Will  TVA  need  new  generating  capacity 
in  1996?"  If  the  probable  answer  is  "No", 
then  BRC  faces  a  much  less  stable  and  pre- 
dictable financial  future. 

The  probability  of  TVA  needing  any  new 
capacity,  according  to  TVA's  demand  fore- 
casts, is  very  small.  Table  1  reproduces 
TVA's  most  recent  demand  forecast,*  includ- 
ing High,  Medium,  and  Low  peak  electric 
demand  scenarios.  TVA  estimates  that  there 
is  a  90  percent  probability  that  actual 
demand  in  1995  will  be  lower  than  forecast 
by  the  high  scenario.'  TVA's  forecast  means 
that  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  peak  power 
demand  in  the  TVA  system  will  exceed 
34.700  megawatts  (peak  demand  plus  a  20 
percent  reserve  margin)  in  the  year  that 
sale  of  Clinch  River  would  be  negotiated. 

TABLE  l.-TENHESS££  VALLEY  AUTHORITY  GENERATING 
CAPAOTY  VERSUS  PROJECTED  PEAR  DEMAND 


an  additional  5,000  megawatts  now  under 
construction,  for  a  total  of  37,000  megawatts 
of  power  generation  capacity.  But  peak  elec- 
tric demand  will  be  far  lower.  TVA.  in  fact, 
estimates  that  there  is  only  a  10  per  cent 
chance  that  demand  will  exceed  34,700 
megawatU  in  1995.  Thus,  TVA  will  probably 
have  2300  megawatts  of  excess  capacity  in 
1996,  the  year  In  which  the  Breeder  Reactor 
Corporation  and  the  Department  of  Energy 
propose  to  seU  the  CRBRP.  There  is  very 
little  chance  that  TVA  would  want  to  buy 
the  breeder.* 

Under  a  more  probable  TVA  demand  pro- 
jection (the  "Medium"  scenario)  TVA  will 
have  an  excess  of  6600  megawatts  in  1996, 
and  4000  megawatts  in  the  year  2000.*  Even 
in  the  highest  demand  scenario,  the  Author- 
ity would  need  no  new  capacity  until  1998. 

Even  if  TVA  did  require  new  capacity, 
TVA  would  be  obligated  to  complete  de- 
ferred faculties.  TVA  has  deferred  comple- 
tion of  5324  megawatts,  plants  on  which 
TVA  has  already  spent  approximately  $2.5 
bUlion.*  TVA  has  recently  canceUed  ap- 
proximately 5150  megawatts  at  a  loss  of 
$1.85  billion,  an  amount  which  TVA  rate- 
payers wiU  be  paying  for  many  years.'  To 
incur  such  a  loss,  TVA  must  feel  confident 
that  it  wiU  not  need  additional  capacity. 
(See  Table  2.) 

TABLE  2.-TVA  DEFERRED  AND  CANCELED  GENERATING 
CAPACITY 
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lor  tiK  Fool  Ye>  Mn|  Seplenta  30.  1983."  FetniKy  19S2.  p  111 

TVA  demand  forecasts,  since  the  late 
1970's,  have  been  expertly  prepared.  One 
major  uncertainty  makes  them  less  reliable, 
however.  The  level  of  power  demand  for 
federal  uranium  enrichment  could  reduce 
the  aforementioned  TVA  capacity  require- 
ments by  1.926  megawatts.*  According  to 
TVA: 

"Long-term  electricity  requirements  for 
DOE  uranium  enrichment  on  the  TVA 
system  are  characterized  by  extreme  uncer- 
tainty."' 

TVA  attributes  this  uncertainty  to  de- 
creased enrichment  requirements  and  the 
likelihood  that  the  Department  of  Energy 
would  curtaU  power  purchases  from  TVA 
before  its  other,  less  expensive  suppliers 
(namely.  Electric  Energy,  Inc.,  and  Ohio 
Valley  Electric  Cooperative),  and  earlier 
adoption  of  Advanced  Isotopic  Separation 
Technology.'" 

In  this  cbntext,  it  would  at  best  be  risky 
for  the  BRC  to  plan  to  seU  the  CRBRP  to 
TVA. 

Demand  for  power  in  the  Southeast 

The  saleabUity  of  CRBR  power  elsewhere 
in  the  southeast  region  wiU  depend  on  four 
factors:  regional  growth  in  the  demand  for 
power  completion  of  planned  generating  fa- 
cilities; the  cost  of  new  sources  of  power, 
and  the  abiUty  of  any  new  CRBR  consorti- 
um to  wheel  power  out  of  the  TVA  service 


"The  ar«a  is  projected  to  require  16.000 
MWe  of  additional  capacity  to  serve  peak 
demand  periods  by  1996.  The  CRBRP 
output  would  displace  only  about  2  percent 
of  the  projected  new  demand  in  1995." 

This  projection  appears  to  have  been 
based  on  a  report  prepared  by  the  North 
American  Electric  Reliability  CouncUs,'*  a 
report  which  U  inadequate  in  several  re- 
spects. First,  the  report  is  not  a  study,  per 
se.  The  authors  did  not  itudy  and  project 
southeast  region  electric  demand,  they 
simply  compUed  estimates  of  demand  made 
by  the  electric  utilities,  and  the  quality  of 
the  forecaste  made  by  the  utUities  varies 
greatly.  UtUlty  forecasts  may  be  sophisticat- 
ed projections  such  as  those  made  by  TVA, 
or  they  may.be  mere  trend  extrapolations. 
Any  compilation  of  utUity  scenarios,  there- 
fore, will  be  of  dubious  value^ 

The  unreliability  of  the  NERC  study  is  U- 
lustrated  by  iU  treatment  of  TVA  demand. 
NERC  projects  1991  power  demand  in  the 
TVA  system  by  using  only  the  TVA  'High" 
demand  scenario.  TVA.  you  recall,  described 
this  scenario  as  having  a  90  percent  proba- 
bUity  of  being  too  high. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  "  projects  that  the  southeast 
region  (SERC)  wUl  have  a  reserve  electric 
capacity  margin  of  35  percent  in  1990,  and 
26  percent  in  1995.  The  latter  amounts  to  6 
percent  more  capacity  than  is  commonly 
considered  "adequate",  and  11  percent  more 
than  is  considered  "accepUble".  The  projec- 
tion, moreover,  is  based  on  a  moderately 
high  rate  of  economic  growth  (3  percent 
stnnual),  and  a  moderating  rate  of  increase 
in  electric  prices  (2  percent  annual).  See 
Table  3.  CRS  also  assumes  greater  delays  in 
construction  of  new  faculties  than  does 
NRC;  that  is.  if  NERC's  estimates  of  new 
construction  are  correct,  the  reserve  margin 
would  be  even  larger  than  C^RS  projects. 

TABLE  3.-PR0JECTED  PEAK  POWER  DEMAND  AND 
CAPABILITY  IN  THE  SOUTHEAST  REGION,  1990  AND  1995 
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TVA  currently  owns  approximately  32.000 
megawatts  of  InstaUed  electric  generating 
caiMndty.  By  1988,  TVA  will  have  completed 


The  Department  of  Energy  study  of  alter- 
native financial  mechanisms  for  the  CRBR 
implies  that  new  capacity  totaling  16,000 
megawatts  wiU  be  required  in  the  Southeast 
Electric  RellabUlty  CouncU  (SERC)  region 
by  1995: 


Sowo:  Alwi  Kaifmw  ml  Kim  K.  Nebai.  "Do  We  Rulif  Dead  Al  Those 
QectTic  Pbntsr'.  US  Cangitsamll  Reseaidi  Scnix.  Report  No.  S2-147  S, 
August  1982,  p.  49 

The  prospect  of  low  power  demand 
growth  in  the  southeast  makes  the  sale  of 
the  CRBRP  unlUtely.  This,  in  turn,  makes  a 
central  element  of  DOE's  alternative  financ- 
ing scheme  untenable. 

Constraints  on  wheeling  CRBRP  power 

Even  if  power  demand  growth  made  the 
CRBRP  saleable,  legal  constraints  on  wheel- 
ing power  wlU  at  a  minimum  add  great  un- 
certainty to  any  financial  proposal  involving 
sale  of  CRBRP  power.  Sections  211  and  212 
of  the  Federal  Power  Act  have  made  wheel- 
ing of  power  almost  impossible  except 
where  aU  involved  utUities  agree  to  cooper- 
ate. If,  for  example,  power  had  to  be 
wheeled  from  the  TVA  system  to  a  utUity 
customer  by  first  utilizing  the  transmission 
system  of  an  intermediate  utUlty,  the  wiU- 
ing  consent  of  the  intermediate  utility 
would  be  essential.'* 

If  TVA  buys  <^RBRP  and  attempts  to 
wheel  its  power  to  another  system,  further 
difficulties  would  arise.  The  TVA  Act  (Sec- 
tion 15d)  prohibits  sale  of  TVA  electricity  to 
any  utility  not  already  receiving  power  from 


TVA  in  1969.  Some  12  utUities  are  permitted 
to  receive  TVA  electricity,  however,  and 
could  buy  and  in  turn  sell  TVA  electricity  to 
another  utility.  The  cost  and  complexity  of 
this  type  of  arrangement,  however,  has  pre- 
cluded such  sales  in  the  recent  past.'* 

CompetitXvenets  of  CRBRP  power 

The  saleabUity  of  Clinch  River  power 
would  be  reduced  by  the  unrellabUity  and 
high  cost  inherent  in  any  demonstration 
plant.  The  Department  of  Energy  suggests, 
however,  that  CRBRP  power  could  be  com- 
petitive: 

"To  buUd  a  single  coal-fired  360  MWe 
plant  (comparable  to  the  CRBRP  output) 
utilities  are  projected  to  spend  $684  million 
(1984  dollars)  for  a  plant  going  on  line  in 
1991. 

"An  analysis  of  the  cost  of  baseload  elec- 
tricity using  coal  as  fuel  was  performed  for 
the  period  during  which  CRBRP  wiU  oper- 
ate. Analyses  covered  a  range  of  cost  projec- 
tions between  14.6*  and  16.7t  per  kWh  in 
1991  in  year  of  expenditure  dollars."  '• 

These  estimates  may  be  misleading.  The 
lower  kWh  cost  cited  above  is  50  percent 
higher  than  DOE  published  cost  estimates 
for  coal-fired  power  coming  on-line  in  the 
southeast  In  the  1990's."  The  capital  cost 
cited  is  approximately  forty  percent  higher 
than  published  DOE  estimates,  reflecting, 
perhaps,  an  unrealistic  assumption  that  a 
UtUity  would  buUd  a  small  (350  megawatt) 
coal-fired  plant  rather  than  capture  the 
economies  of  scale  of  a  larger  (600  mega- 
watt) faculty. 

Conclusion 
Revenue  projections  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  the  Breeder  Reactor 
Corporation  on  the  basis  of  sale  of  electrici- 
ty and/or  the  C«BRP  after  the  initial  five 
year  demonstration  phase  of  the  plant  are 
extremely  tenuous.  Revenue  estimates  have 
been  based  on  levels  of  electric  capacity 
demand  in  the  southeast  that  sire  improb- 
able, and  on  electric  price  levels  that  are  in- 
consistent with  published  DOE  estimates. 
The  DOE/BRC  analyses,  therefore,  faU  to 
meet  their  own  basic  criterion,  to  establish  a 
stable  and  predictable  fiiuincial  basis  for 
cost-effective  completion  of  Clinch  River.  A 
shortfall  in  CRBRP  revenues  would  be 
likely  if  the  plant  were  buUt.  and  these 
would  have  to  be  made  up  by  federal  appro- 
priations. 

POOTNOTKS 

■  n.8.  Department  of  Enercy.  assistant  Secretary 
for  Nuclear  Energy.  Office  of  Breeder  Reactor  Pro- 
grams, "Report  To  The  Congress  On  Alternative 
Financing  Of  The  cninch  River  Breeder  Reactor 
Plant  Project".  March  1983.  Washington,  D.C..  p. 
iU. 

■Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Office  of  Power, 
"Load  Forecast  Summary  Prepared  for  Fiscal  Year 
1983",  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  September  1M2. 

'The  TVA.  forecast  reference  actually  gives 
demand  in  megawatts  for  the  years  1990  and  3000. 
The  forecast  also  provides  estimated  growth  rales 
for  interim  years.  These  rates  are  used  in  the  fol- 
lowing common  compound  growth  formula  to 
derive  the  1995  estimates: 
ai  =i.e., 

where 

a  I  =  megawatt  total  In  forecast  year 

a<  =  megawatt  total  in  base  year 

e  =  2.T183818 

r  >  rate  of  growth  as  forecast  by  TVA 

t  =  time,  in  years,  between  base  year  and  forecast 
year. 

<  Capacity  additions  were  derived  from  "TVA  Is 
Justified  In  Deferring  The  Yellow  Creek  Unit  1  Nu- 
clear Powerplant".  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office. 
OAO/EMD-82-114.  July  30,  1982.  p.  24. 

■TVA  "Load  Forecast  Summary  Prepared  For 
Fiscal  Year  1983,  Op  c<l,  p.  »L 
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' '  See  Reference  1.  p.  10. 
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As  A  Least-Cost  Electric  Regxilator",  Hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  On  Energy  Conservation 
and  Power,  Committee  On  Energy  and  Commerce. 
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Honorables  Robert  Walker  and  John  Heinz,  "Anal- 
ysis of  the  Feasibility  of  Tenneoee  Valley  Author- 
ity Power  Being  Made  Available  Through  Power 
Exchange  Amngements  to  Oeneral  Public  Utili- 
ties" (GAO/E>4X>-82-129),  September  30.  1982. 
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■'D.S.  Department  of  Energy,  "Protected  Costs 
of  Eaectricity  from  Nuclear  and  Ctoal-Plred  Power 
Plants",  Volume  1,  Table  SI.  p.  xl.  August  1982. 
The  DOE  projection  Is  presented  in  1980  dollars  for 
a  coal  fired  power  plant  with  scrubbers  coming  on- 
line In  the  Southeast  region  In  1995.  The  figure 
cited  in  this  testimony  is  compared  with  the  DOE 
"Alternative  Financing  .  .  ."  report  figure  by  Inflat- 
ing the  former  to  1991  dollars  (the  same  as  the 
latter)  at  a  7  percent  annual  rate  (the  rate  suggest- 
ed in  the  former  DOE  report).* 


PRESS  ATTACK  ON 
INTELUOENCE  COMMUNITY 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
once  again,  segments  of  the  media  of 
this  (x>imtry  are  attacking  our  intelli- 
gence community.  Again,  they  are 
using  lies  and  distortion  to  try  and 
convince  the  reader  that  the  intelli- 
gence community  in  America  is  evil,  a 
threat  to  our  freedom,  a  threat  to  all 
the  freedoms  we  cherish.  I  disagree 
with  them  completely,  and  I  hope  we 
are  not  forced  to  go  through  another 
period  when  we  nearly  lost  our  entire 
intelligence  family  because  of  the  dis- 
tortions raised  by  the  Church  commit- 
tee and  the  media. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  tjrpe  of 
thinking  that  Is  guiding  the  CIA,  there 
is  an  article  written  by  Mr.  WUliam 
Casey,  Director  of  the  CIA,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  on 
April  22  of  this  year.  This  article 
shows  how  we  must  regroup  to  check 
the  Soviet  thrust  and,  I  ask  that  it 
appear  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  22, 

1983] 

Rkghoup  to  Chkck  the  Soviet  Thrust 

(By  William  J.  Casey) 

The  effects  of  American  defeats  in  Viet- 
nam and  Iran  undermined  the  confidence  of 
U.S.  friends  and  allies  in  the  Third  World 
(and  Europe  and  Japan)  and  ensured  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  see  in  the  Third 
World  its  principal  foreign-poUcy  opportuni- 
ties for  years  to  come. 

The  Soviets  themselves  suffered  setbacks 
in  the  1960s  and  early  '70s  in  the  Third 
World.  They  suffered  one  setback  after  an- 
other in  Africa.  They  saw  their  hopes  in 


South  America  dashed  by  the  overthrow  of 
Salvador  AUende  in  ChUe  and  they  were  hu- 
mlliatingly  expeUed  from  Egypt  in  1972. 
When  they  turned  again  to  the  Third  World 
in  1976.  it  was  with  a  strategy  designed  to 
minimize  the  chance  of  a  repetition  of  those 
setbacks.  The  strategy,  enriched  and 
strengthened  over  several  years,  is  realistic 
and  calculated  to  exploit  effectively  both 
events  and  opportunities. 

First,  shown  the  way  by  Castro  in  Angola, 
the  Soviets  helped  him  consoUdate  the  radi- 
cal power  of  the  MFLA  there,  creating  a 
government  dependent  on  Soviet  and  (^ban 
support  for  survival.  This  was  foUowed  by 
the  dispatch  of  thousands  of  C^ban  troops 
to  Ethiopia.  UnUke  Sadat,  neither  the 
MPLA  nor  Mengistu  could  afford  to  order 
the  Cubans  and  Soviets  out. 

In  the  new  strategy,  the  principal,  obvious 
role  in  Third  World  countries  woiUd  be 
played  by  another  Third  World  state- 
Libya,  Vietnam,  Nicaragua.  No  superpower 
would  be  seen  to  be  guiding  or  arming  or  di- 
recting the  radical  forces  at  work:  the  host 
government  would  be  maintained  by  foreign 
advisers  and  troops  who  couldn't  be  ex- 
pelled in  the  event  of  a  change  of  heart.  Ad- 
ditionaUy,  it  was  a  strategy  that  made  (and 
makes)  any  direct  response  by  the  West 
appear  neo-imperialistic. 

Second,  when  radical  governments  came 
to  power,  the  Soviets  directly  or  through 
their  surrogates  helped  establish  an  inter- 
nal-security structure  to  ensure  that  any 
challenge  from  within  would  be  stamped 
out.  There  would  be  no  more  Allendes. 
Sometimes  it  worked,  as  in  Ethiopia  and 
Angola,  and  sometimes  there  was  not 
enough  time,  as  in  Jamaica. 

Third,  the  Soviets  supplemented  these 
tactics  with  their  more  traditional  offerings, 
such  as  technical  and  political  training  in 
the  n.S.S.R.,  the  rapid  supply  of  weapons 
and  the  use  of  propaganda  and  subversion 
to  support  friends  or  help  destabilize  un- 
friendly governments. 

LAim CRINC  its  own  FORCES 

Fourth,  where  a  vacuiun  existed  or  the 
costs  and  risks  were  low,  the  U.S.S.R. 
proved  stUl  wUling  to  launch  its  own  forces 
at  targets  on  its  periphery— Afghanistan, 
and  perhaps  elsewhere  when  and  if  circum- 
stances seem  right. 

Fifth,  the  Soviets  advised  new  radical  re- 
gimes to  mute  their  revolutionary  rhetoric 
and  to  try  to  keep  their  links  to  Western 
commercial  resources,  foreign  assistance 
and  international  financial  institutions. 
Moscow's  ambitions  did  not  cloud  recogni- 
tion that  it  could  not  afford  more  economic 
dependents  such  as  C^ba  and  Vietnam. 

This  strategy  has  worked.  A  Soviet  Union 
that  had  found  itself  in  1972  without  major 
successes— except  for  the  survival  of  the 
Castro  regime— and  with  many  failures  in 
the  Third  World  after  two  decades  of  effort 
could  coimt  the  foUowlng  achievements  by 
the  end  of  1982: 

Victory  in  Vietnam  and  Hanoi's  consoUda- 
tlon  of  power  in  aU  of  Indochina. 

New  radical  regimes  in  Ethiopia.  Angola 
and  Nicaragua. 

Possession  of  Afghanistan,  a  Russian  goal 
for  over  a  century. 

Cuban  control  of  Grenada  (and  new  mili- 
tary facilities  there  for  support  of  further 
subversion). 

An  active  insurgency  in  El  Salvador, 
where  U.S.  support  of  the  elected  govern- 
ment has  rekindled  old  Vietnam  memories. 
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Ntcanguan  support  of  revolutionary  vio- 
lence in  Honduras  and  Ouatemala,  as  well 
as  El  Salvador. 

VS.  expulsion  from  Iran,  which,  though 
not  through  any  Soviet  action,  represented 
a  major  strategic  gain  for  the  nJ5.S.R. 

Rapid  progress  toward  Cuban  control  of 
Surinam,  the  first  breakthrough  on  the 
South  American  continent. 

Pro- Western  regimes  under  siege  in  Chad 
and  the  Sudan. 

Beyond  these  successes,  the  Sovieto  could 
see  opportunities,  actual  or  potential,  to 
achieve  their  objectives  in  many  other 
places. 

The  XJS.  needs  a  realistic  counter-strate- 
gy. Many  components  of  that  strategy  also 
are  familiar,  though  they  must  be  ap- 
proached and  linked  in  new  ways.  The  meas- 
ures needed  to  address  the  Soviet  chaUenge 
in  the  Third  World  have  the  additional 
appeal  that  they  represent  also  a  sensible 
American  approach  to  the  Third  World 
whether  or  not  the  U.S.S.R.  is  Involved: 

1.  We  have  too  often  neglected  our  friends 
and  neutrals  in  Africa,  the  Middle  East. 
Latin  America  and  Asia  until  they  became  a 
problem  or  were  threatened  by  develop- 
ments we  considered  hostile  to  our  Interests. 
The  Third  World  now  buys  40  percent  of 
our  exports;  that  alone  is  reason  enough  to 
pay  greater  attention  to  the  problems  of  the 
less  developed  countries  (LDCs)  before  we 
confront  coups.  Insurgencies  or  instability. 
The  priority  of  the  Third  World  In  our  over- 
all foreign  policy  must  be  raised  and  sus- 
tained. The  executive  branch  must  do  more 
to  educate  the  public,  the  Congress  and 
Third  World  governments  about  Soviet 
strategy  in  the  LDCs  generally. 

2.  The  U.S.  must  establish  priorities  in 
major  commitments.  President  Nixon 
wanted  to  rely  on  key  regional  states  as  bul- 
warks for  stability  and  peace.  There  are 
some  dangers  in  this  approach  (Iran  was  to 
be  the  key  sUte  in  the  Persian  Gulf),  but  it 
is  generally  sensible.  If  our  early  help  fails 
to  prevent  serious  trouble,  for  which  coun- 
tries are  we  prepared  to  put  our  chips  on 
the  table?  We  should  choose  ahead  of  time 
and  in  consultation  with  key  members  of 
committees  of  Congress  so  that  their  sup- 
port at  crucial  moments  is  more  likely. 
Great  losing  battles  for  foreign  military 
sales  and  economic  assistance,  played  out  on 
the  world  stage  and  at  critical  times,  repre- 
sent devastating  setbacks  for  the  U.S.  with 
ramifications  going  far  beyond  the  affected 
country. 

WK  mXD  A  OOHSTAXT  POUCT 

3.  We  must  be  prepared  to  demand  firmly 
but  tactfully  and  privately  that  our  friends 
obaerve  certain  standards  of  behavior  with 
regard  to  basic  human  rights.  It  is  required 
by  our  own  principles  and  essential  to  politi- 
cal support  in  the  U.S.  Moreover,  we  have  to 
be  willing  to  talk  straight  to  those  we  would 
help  about  issues  they  must  address  to  block 
foreign  exploitation  of  their  problems- 
issues  such  as  land  reform,  corruption  and 
the  like.  We  need  to  show  how  the  Soviets 
have  exploited  such  vulnerabilities  else- 
where to  good  effect  to  make  clear  we  aren't 
preaching  out  of  cultural  arrogance  but  are 
fftmktng  recommendations  tiased  on  experi- 
ence. 

4.  We  need  to  be  ready  to  help  our  friends 
defend  themselves.  We  can  train  them  in 
counterlnsurgency  tactics  and  upgrade  their 
communications,  mobility  and  intelligence 
services.  We  need  changes  in  our  foreign- 
milltary-sales  laws  to  permit  the  n.S.  to  pro- 
vide arms  more  quiciUy.  We  also  need  to 
change  our  military  procurement  policies  so 
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as  to  have  stocks  of  certain  basic  kinds  of 
weapons  more  readily  available. 

5.  We  must  find  a  way  to  mobilize  and  use 
our  greatest  asset  in  the  Third  World— pri- 
vate business.  Few  in  the  Third  World  wish 
to  adopt  the  Soviet  economic  system.  Nei- 
ther we  nor  the  Soviets  can  offer  unlimited 
or  even  large-scale  economic  assistance  to 
the  LDCs.  Investment  Is  the  key  to  econom- 
ic success  or  at  least  survival  in  the  Third 
World  and  we.  our  NATO  allies  and  Japan 
need  to  develop  a  common  strategy  to  pro- 
mote investment  in  the  Third  World.  The 
Soviets  are  helpless  to  compete  with  private 
capital  in  these  countries. 

6.  FinaUy,  the  executive  branch  needs  to 
collaborate  more  closely  in  the  setting  of 
strategy  with  key  members  and  committees 
of  Congress.  Too  often  opportunities  to 
counter  the  Soviets  have  been  lost  by  clash- 
es between  the  two  branches.  The  independ- 
ent stand  of  Congress  is  a  fact  of  life,  and 
any  effort  to  counter  the  Soviets  in  the 
Third  World  will  fail  unless  Congress  is  a 
party  to  the  executive's  thinking  and  plan- 
ning—all along  the  way.  Support  for  a  Third 
World  policy  must  be  bipartisan  and  stable. 

Without  a  sustained,  constant  policy  ap- 
plied over  a  number  of  years,  we  cannot 
counter  the  relentless  pressure  of  the 
U.S.SJI.  in  the  Third  World.  It  is  past  time 
for  the  American  government— executive 
and  Congress— to  take  the  Soviet  challenge 
in  the  Third  World  seriously  and  to  develop 
a  broad,  integrated  strategy  for  countering 
it.  It  will  be  the  principal  U.S.-Soviet  battle- 
ground for  many  years  to  come.* 


BfARK      AHDMWS,      JETP      BnTGAMAH, 

Rudy  Boschwitz.  Johh  H.  CHAr««, 
Christophkr  J.  DoDD,  Slaok  Oortoh. 
Gary  Hart,  Johh  Hkimz,  Patrick  J. 
Leahy,  Claiborhx  Pbll,  and  Warhih 

RUDMAH. 

The  executive  committee  approved 
the  EESC  agenda  for  the  coming  year. 
The  priority  issues  include: 

Budgets  for  environmental,  energy 
and  natural  resources  programs;  Clean 
Air  Act  amendments;  Clean  Water  Act 
amendments  and  wetlands  protection 
issues;  natiu^  gas  policy  legislation: 
hazardous  wastes  legislation:  parks 
and  wilderness  proposals;  water  re- 
sources and  port  development  propos- 
als; Pesticide  Act  amendments:  nuclear 
licensing  reform  legislation  and  other 
nuclear  issues;  nuclear  waste  law  im- 
plementation; coal  slurry  pipeline  leg- 
islation: ocean  dumping,  OCS  develop- 
ment and  related  issues:  regulatory 
reform;  renewable  energy  Initiatives: 
and  synthetic  fuels  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  feel  free  to  make  full  use  of  the 
resources  of  the  Conference  on  these 
and  other  issues  of  importance  and  na- 
tional concern.* 


ENVIRONMENTAL  AND  ENERGY 
STUDY  CONFERENCE  ELEC- 
TION  OP  OFFICERS  AND  EXEC- 
UTIVE COMMITTEE 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  bring  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  98th  Congress  leader- 
ship team  for  the  Congressional  Envi- 
ronmental and  Energy  Study  Confer- 
ence, which  was  recently  elected  by 
the  group's  executive  committee. 

The  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Vermont,  Patrick  J.  Leahy,  was 
reelected  to  serve  a  second  term  as 
Senate  Chairman,  and  our  fine  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington,  Slade  Gorton, 
was  elected  to  another  term  as  Senate 
Vice  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  them 
for  their  leadership  and  commitment 
to  the  Conference's  goal  of  informed 
debate  on  environmental,  energy  and 
natural  resources  legislation. 

At  the  annual  business  meeting  held 
on  April  7,  the  results  of  the  recent  ex- 
ecutive committee  elections  were  also 
announced.  The  executive  committee 
is  comprised  of  11  Senators  and  24 
House  Members  and  was  elected  by 
EESC's  87  Senate  Members  and  292 
House  Members. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Con- 
ference has  set  a  new  membership 
record,  making  it  the  largest  legisla- 
tive service  organization  in  Congress 
once  again. 

The  Senate  executive  conmiittee 
members  again  form  a  well-balanced, 
solid  group.  They  are: 


ANDROPOV  IN  ACTION 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  when 
Yuriy  Vladimirovich  Andropov  became 
General  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  CPSU  on  November  12 
last  year— 2  days  after  the  death  of 
Leonid  Brezhnev— the  question  of 
what  kind  of  leadership  will  he  pro- 
vide for  the  Soviet  Union  was  asked. 

Andropov's  foreign  and  domestic 
policies  pose  the  most  dramatic 
threats  to  American  national  security 
ever.  Andropov  has  mobilized  the 
Soviet  Union  to  challenge  America  in 
two  key  areas:  Central  America,  our 
own  backyard,  and  in  strategic  nuclear 
capabilities.  Moreover,  the  extent  to 
which  the  nuclear  freeze  movement 
serves  Soviet  foreign  policy  objectives 
is  remarkable.  Now  that  Chemenko, 
Brezhnev's  aide  and  heir  apparent,  has 
disappeared  from  view,  Andropov's 
control  is  almost  complete. 

Five  months  of  new  Andropov 
regime  have  made  it  clear  that  the 
original  nmiors  and  speculations 
about  his  being  a  closet  liberal,  even 
an  admirer  of  American  music  and 
connoisseur  of  modem  art,  were  not 
only  foolish  but  deceptively  wrong. 

Andropov,  who  will  be  69  on  Jime  15, 
is  a  man  of  action  with  definite  ideas 
of  what  he  wants  to  do  and  how  he  in- 
tends to  accomplish  his  goals.  He  came 
to  his  present  position  not  by  an  acci- 
dent of  history,  but  in  consequence  of 
deliberate  plans  and  efforts  of  many 
years.  He  used  his  15  years  as  chair- 
man of  the  KGB  to  his  full  advantage, 
eliminating  and  intimidating  his  oppo- 
nents and  prospective  or  real  adversar- 
ies by  leaks  from  the  KGB  dossiers 


and    by    direct    intervention    of   the 
secret  police. 

Early  in  1982,  when  the  hour  of  final 
confrontation  was  nearing,  KOB 
agents  leaked  information  in  Moscow 
about  the  corruption  scandal  involving 
Brezhnev's  daughter,  Galina  Chur- 
banov.  Her  husband,  General  Chur- 
banov,  was  at  the  time  Deputy  Minis- 
ter of  Interior,  the  post  from  which  he 
was  relieved  several  weeks  after 
Andropov  assimied  power  in  November 
1982. 

According  to  these  rumors,  Oallna 
was  Implicated  in  the  corruption  affair 
involving  her  close  friend  Boris  Burla- 
tov  ("The  Gypsy"),  who  was  arrested 
for  theft  of  diamonds,  and  another 
friend.  Director  of  the  Moscow  Circus, 
who  allegedly  misappropriated  some 
circus  funds.  Some  of  the  stolen  dia- 
monds were  allegedly  found  in  Ga- 
lina's  possession.  The  investigation  of 
the  scandal  was  in  the  hands  of  Gen. 
Semyon  Tsvigun,  Brezhnev's  brother- 
in-law  and  Andropov's  deputy  in  the 
KOB.  Suddenly,  late  in  February  1982, 
General  Tsvigtm  died;  according  to  the 
informed  sources,  he  committed  sui- 
cide. His  obituary  was  small  and  his 
ftmeral  was  a  subdued  family  affair, 
not  consistent  with  his  position  as  an 
important  general.  Even  his  former 
boss  was  not  in  attendance.  It  can  be 
speculated  that  Andropov  had  Tsvigun 
liquidated  by  the  KGB. 

Three  weeks  later.  Gen.  Yevgenly 
Grushevoy,  political  commander  of 
the  Moscow  Military  District  and  an- 
other close  friend  of  Brezhnev,  died 
also.  His  funeral  was  a  much  more 
prominently  arranged  affair  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  occupied  a  much 
smaller  position  than  General  Tsvi- 
gun. Leonid  Brezhnev  cried  uncontrol- 
lably at  his  friend's  fimeral,  a  very  im- . 
usual  outburst  of  emotions  for  the 
General  Secretary. 

On  May  27,  1982,  Yuriy  Andropov 
moved  from  his  position  as  Chairman 
of  the  KGB  into  the  post  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Central  Committee  of 
CPSU  for  Ideology  vacated  by  the 
death  of  Mikhail  A.  Suslov  on  January 
25.  The  stage  was  set  for  the  final  act. 

In  September  1982,  Andrey  P.  Kiri- 
lenko,  the  closest  associate  and  friend 
of  Brezhnev  for  more  than  40  years, 
who  as  Politburo  member  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Central  Committee  was 
second  in  rank— after  Brezhnev— in 
the  Soviet  hierarchy,  abruptly  and 
mysteriously  stopped  attending  offi- 
cial meetings  of  the  Politburo  and  the 
Secretariat  or  any  other  fimctions.  No 
explanation  was  ever  given  for  Kirilen- 
ko's  absence,  but  he  appeared  in  per- 
fect health  in  the  crowd  at  Brezhnev's 
funeral— not  in  a  lineup  of  the  Polit- 
buro and  Secretariat;  2  weeks  later, 
Klrilenko  appeared  at  the  first  post- 
Brezhnev  session  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee and  asked  to  be  relieved  of  all 
his  duties  in  the  Politburo  and  the 
Secretariat  for  health  reasons.  His  slot 


in  the  Politburo  was  filled  by  Gaydar 
A.  Aliyev,  former  head  of  the  KGB  in 
the  Azerbaydzhan  Republic  and  an  as- 
sociate of  Andropov  for  many  years. 

Once  in  complete  control  after  No- 
vember 12.  1982.  Andropov  started  im- 
mediately implementing  his  program 
in  both  domestic  and  foreign  affairs. 

The  lack  of  discipline  in  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  in  industry,  and  in  agricul- 
ture, is  a  matter  of  fact  of  Soviet  life 
recognized  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  by 
any  outside  observer  visiting  the  coun- 
try. Yiuly  Andropov  came  prepared  to 
deal  with  this  basic  disease  of  social- 
ism in  a  very  drastic  way.  First,  he 
placed  his  trusted  and  uncompromis- 
ing men  in  charge  of  agencies  dealing 
with  law  and  order,  police,  and  seciui- 
ty  problems.  Former  Chief  of  the 
KGB  in  the  Ukraine,  Vitally  V.  Fedor- 
chuk.  known  for  his  ruthless  treat- 
ment of  dissidents  and  disobedient  citi- 
zens, was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Interior  which  handles  the 
police  forces  and  the  300,000-strong 
contingent  of  interior  troops.  Andro- 
pov's former  deputy,  Viktor  Chebri- 
kov,  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  KGB, 
and  the  new  Politburo  member, 
Gaydar  A.  Aliyev,  became  First 
Deputy  Prime  Minister. 

On  January  8,  1983,  the  nationwide 
campaign  on  the  implementation  of 
higher  standards  of  discipline  in  indus- 
try and  agriculture  was  begun  by  a 
conference  in  Moscow  presided  over  by 
Gaydar  Aliyev  and  attended  by  V.  Fe- 
dorchuk,  V.  Chebrikov,  M.  S.  Gorba- 
chev—Politburo member  and  Secre- 
tary of  the  Central  Committee  respon- 
sible for  agricultiu'e— Chairman  of 
Trade  Unions  A.  A.  Shevlyagin,  First 
Secretary  of  the  Komsomol  (Young 
Communists)  V.  M.  Mlshin,  and  Secre- 
taries of  the  Central  Committee  N.  I. 
Ryzhkov  (industry),  I.  V.  Kapitonov 
(party  administration)  and  M.  V.  Zi- 
myanian  (ideology).  This  conference 
set  up  the  disciplinary  program  for  the 
entire  country  and  was  followed  up  by 
direct  action  in  all  towns  and  commu- 
nities. Similar  meetings  were  held  in 
all  bigger  and  smaller  towns  criticizing 
the  performance  of  industry  and  lack 
of  discipline,  and,  in  some  cases,  un- 
covering irregularities  resulting  in 
prosecution  through  the  courts. 

A  similar  conference  on  the  upgrad- 
ing of  performance  in  agriculture  was 
presided  over  by  Z.  N.  Nuriyev.  Deputy 
Prime  Minister  and  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  on  Agriculture.  This  con- 
ference was  attended  by  a  group  of  ag- 
ricultural experts  from  the  Central 
Committee  and  addressed  by  Deputy 
Chief  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture A.  N.  Kashtanov.  It.  too.  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  similar  meetings  through- 
out the  country. 

It  was  reported  in  March  that  the  ef- 
ficiency in  the  performance  of  indus- 
try and  agriculture  for  January  and 
February  increased  by  6  and  7  percent 
as  compared  with  the  same  months  of 


last  year.  If  it  were  possible  to  trust 
the  Soviet  statistics,  these  figures 
would  have  given  evidence  of  effective- 
ness of  new  methods  of  control  and 
encouragements  introduced  by  the 
new  Andropov  regime. 

In  foreign  affairs.  Yuriy  Andropov  is 
even  more  innovative  and  aggressive 
than  in  domestic  matters.  His  actions 
are  based  on  the  reality  of  overall 
Soviet  military  superiority,  both  stra- 
tegic and  conventional;  relative  mili- 
tary weakness  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan;  disruption  of  political  process 
in  the  Middle  East  because  of  the 
Iran-Iraq  war  and  intransigence  of  the 
PLO;  and  profound  instability  of  Cen- 
tral America. 

Andropov's  first  step  was  to  increase 
the  Soviet  military  presence  in  Af- 
ghanistan—by the  addition  of  about 
30.000  troops— and  by  stiffening  the 
grip  of  the  military  government  in 
Poland. 

In  the  next  step,  Andropov  attempt- 
ed to  implement  coordinated  actions  in 
two  directions  at  the  same  time:  on 
one  hand,  to  consolidate  the  Commu- 
nist bloc,  including  China  and  Yugo- 
slavia; and,  on  the  other,  to  intimidate 
the  West  by  increasing  peace  move- 
ments and  freeze  demands,  and  flare- 
ups  of  military  turmoil  in  Central 
America,  the  BCiddle  East,  and  South- 
east Asia. 

The  attempted  Soviet  intervention 
in  the  West  German  elections  of 
March  6  did  not  have  any  parallel  in 
the  past.  Such  attempted  Soviet  politi- 
cal manipulation  in  the  West  was 
without  precedent.  The  Soviet  expert 
on  German  affairs,  Valentin  Falin. 
who  was  Soviet  Ambassador  to  West 
Germany  for  7  years,  warned  against 
such  direct  interference,  predicting  a 
possible  backfire.  But  his  advice  was 
dismissed  and  he  himself  was  relieved 
from  his  important  position  as  Deputy 
Chief  of  Department  in  the  Central 
Committee. 

Attempting  to  boost  the  popularity 
of  the  Social  Democratic  candidate  for 
West  German  Chancellor,  Hans-Joa- 
chim Vogel,  Andropov  received  him 
for  a  2Vi-hour  conference  in  the  Krem- 
lin, and  even  authorized  him  to  utilize 
Andropov's  new  proposal  in  the  inter- 
mediate range  nuclear  force  missile 
negotiations.  A.  Gromyko,  Soviet  For- 
eign Minister,  was  dispatched  to  West 
Germany  5  weeks  before  elections  for 
a  4-day  visit  to  support  the  position  of 
the  Social  E>emocrats. 

While  the  March  6  election  was  a 
complete  disaster  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  demonstrated  Soviet  willing- 
ness to  directly  intervene  in  Western 
politics  quite  openly.  The  CDU-FDP 
coalition  was  reelected  with  increased 
majority,  and  Christitm  Democrat 
Helmut  Kohl  became  Chancellor  until 
1987. 

The  flareup  of  Soviet  activities  after 
this  defeat  exceeded  the  action  before 
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it.  In  a  totally  unprecedented  move. 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff  of  the 
Soviet  Aimed  Forces,  Marshal  Nikolay 
V.  OgtiAoy,  called  a  press  conference 
on  March  8  in  which  he  threatened 
that  the  use  of  American  missiles  from 
German  territory  against  the  Soviet 
Union  would  automatically  trigger 
Soviet  retaliaUon  against  the  United 
States. 

On  March  15,  Georgi  Arbatov.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Institute  for  Study  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  close 
associate  of  Andropov  for  years,  wrote 
an  article  in  Pravda  in  which  he  at- 
tacked the  "aggressive  policies"  of  the 
Reagan  administration  and  said  that 
some  UJS.  disarmament  experts  are  in 
need  of  "medical  attention."  and  that 
the  U.S.  proposals  on  disarmament  are 
"plainly  dishonest"  and  "pure  propa- 
ganda." 

In  the  meantime,  the  emigration  of 
Soviet  Jews  has  been  completely 
halted,  new  groimd-to-air  missiles,  SA- 
5's,  were  delivered  by  the  Soviet  Union 
to  Syria,  and  the  Soviet  negotiator 
with  China.  Mikhail  Kapltsa.  has  been 
promoted  to  Deputy  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  to  be  more  effective  in  his 
China  bargaining. 

On  April  6,  Soviet  Minister  of  De- 
fense, speaking  in  East  Germany,  said 
that  use  of  U.S.  missiles  in  Europe 
against  the  Soviet  Union  would  pro- 
voke the  nuclear  devastation  of  both 
the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe,  and,  in  soi  article  published 
the  same  day.  Commander  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  forces.  Marshal  Viktor 
Kulikov,  spoke  about  increasing  "war 
danger"  and  Soviet  ability  and  readi- 
ness to  match  any  U.S.  arms  buildup. 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  A.  Gromyko 
called  a  press  conference  on  April  4, 
first  one  in  years,  in  which  he  rejected 
the  U.S.  proposal  of  negotiating  scaled 
reduction  of  the  Soviet  intermediate 
missile  [SS-201  against  scaled  deploy- 
ment of  the  U.S.  missiles  In  Europe. 

And,  on  April  9,  Georgi  Arbatov  said 
in  an  interview  that  "we  entered  a 
very  dangerous  period"  and  "the  at- 
mosphere is  becoming  denser  and 
denser,  and  any  spark  could  lead  to  a 
crisis."  Arbatov  also  stated  that  the 
state  of  United  States-Soviet  relations 
was  at  such  a  low  state  that  the  situa- 
tion was  comparable  to  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  of  1962.  Indeed.  Arbatov 
even  threatened  to  display  Soviet  mls- 
giles  "along  U.S.  borders." 

Over  the  past  year  there  have  been 
four  top-level  Soviet  threats  to  deploy 
nuclear  weapons  in  Cuba  or  in  Central 
America. 

Andropov  has  a  great  ability  to  or- 
chestrate his  military,  diplomatic 
corps,  propaganda  spokesmen,  and  the 
KGB  troops.  With  this  background 
music,  the  peace  groups  and  freeze  en- 
thusiasts demonstrate  on  the  streets 
of  Western  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  Vietnamese  troops  cross  from 
time  to  time  the  border  into  Thailand 


and  shoot  innocent  people,  and  guer- 
rillas in  El  Salvador  are  never  short  of 
Soviet  ammunition. 

The  intensity  of  the  Soviet  offensive 
throughout  the  world  is  underscored 
by  a  flood  of  KGB  agents  into  the 
Western  World.  About  100  of  them 
were  expelled  from  different  countries 
during  the  last  5  months,  including  47 
from  Prance  on  1  day,  7  from  Great 
Britain,  and  others  from  Italy,  Spain, 
South  Africa,  Denmark.  Norway.  Hol- 
land, and  West  Germany. 

Andropov's  actions  seem  to  have  in- 
timidated some  people  in  the  West,  in- 
cluding some  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  who  are  inclined  to  vote 
against  any  U.S.  active  support  of 
democratic  forces  in  El  Salvador,  or 
Cambodia,  or  Afghanistan,  or  any 
place  else  in  the  world.  Moreover, 
Soviet  manipulation  and  intimidation 
is  an  element  in  the  nuclear  freeze 
movement. 

American  passivity  in  the  face  of 
Andropov's  worldwide  Soviet  on- 
slaught against  American  national  se- 
curity may  be  proof  that  we  are  al- 
ready paralyzed  by  Soviet  nuclear 
blackmail  and  intimidation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  following  article 
from  Orbis.  This  article,  by  Peter  Der- 
iabin  and  T.  H.  Bagley.  entitled  "Fe- 
dorchuk.  the  KGB,  and  the  Soviet 
Succession,"  amplifies  some  of  the 
points  I  have  made  above. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  ORBIS— A  Journal  of  World  Affairs, 
Fall  19821 
Fedorchuk,  thb  KOB.  ahd  the  Sovin 

Succession* 
(By  Peter  Deriabln  with  T.  H.  Bagley) 
Yurly  Andropov's  first  public  statement  as 
general  secretary  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  echoed 
Leonid  Brezhnev's  last  one.  Citing  'the  In- 
vincible might  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces." 
he  gave  further  evidence  of  the  rise  of  mili- 
tary Influence,  which  Brezhnev  had  exposed 
to  the  world  two  weeks  earlier  by  dramati- 
cally assembling  military  leaders  in  Moscow. 
But— although  It  was  not  noted  at  the 
time— this  development  had  already  been 
prefigured  by  events  that  took  place  In  and 
around  the  KGB  six  months  earlier. 

When  It  was  announced  in  May  1982  that 
my  former  colleague  Vltaly  Fedorchuk  had 
replaced  Yurly  Andropov  as  chairman  of 
the  KGB,  I  was  stuck  not  only  by  the  news 
(I  remembered  a  precedent)  but  also  by  the 
Western  commentary. 

Brezhnev  was  not  the  first  Soviet  leader 
to  move  a  Politburo  member  out  of  the  lead- 
ership of  the  security  services  into  other 
functions  while  putting  atop  the  KOB  a 
tough  military-security  professional  who 
was  not  even  a  member  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee. In  early  1946  Stalin  moved  Lavrenty 
Beria  to  other  Politburo  functions  and  put 
at  the  head  of  the  KGB  (then  MOB)  Viktor 
Abakumov,  the  wartime  head  of  the  dread- 
ed  military-security  organization  SMERSH. 
In  that  earlier  time.  Stalin  felt  his  power 
endangered.  War  had  practically  destroyed 
the  economy;  the  people  were  hungry.  To 
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moUvate  them  to  fight.  Stalin  had  for  yean 
been  forced  to  substitute  Russian  patriotism 
for  communist  dogma.  Dangerous  hopes  for 
change  had  been  stirred  In  the  people's 
hearts  by  the  shattering  experience  of  war 
and  by  the  alliance  with  Western  democra- 
cy. Stalin  needed,  also,  to  sovietize  whole 
nations  overrun  by  Soviet  troops.  So  he  set 
Viktor  Abakumov's  MOB  the  task  of  re-es- 
tablishing docility  and  cutting  his  people  off 
from  the  sight  of  Western  alternatives  to 
communist  rule. 

Today  the  Soviet  economy  is  in  disarray 
and  food  shortages  have  become  a  national 
problem,  to  be  solved  by  a  new  "Food  Pro- 
gram." Emigrants  tmd  foreign  observers  tell 
of  an  accelerating  decline  in  popular  morale. 
Soviet  speeches  and  articles  reveal  the  lead- 
ers' deep  and  urgent  concern  with  restoring 
discipline.  Poland,  they  admit  publicly, 
poses  a  threat.  At  this  point  Brezhnev 
moved  Politburo  member  Andropov  aside 
and  appointed  a  former  subordinate  of  Aba- 
kiunov's  to  head  the  KGB— after  naming 
another  long-time  military-security  man, 
Oeorgly  Tslnev,  to  be  his  first  deputy  KOB 
chairman.  For  the  first  time  in  Soviet  histo- 
ry, two  military-security  men  hold  the 
KOB's  top  two  positions. 

Western  treatment  of  this  news  was  note- 
worthy. Journalists  and  scholars  seemed  to 
rely  even  more  than  usual  on  nunor  and  dis- 
information about  Andropov,  missed  the 
central  fact  about  Fedorchuk.  and  paid  no 
attention  to  Tslnev.  Even  at  its  shining  best, 
kremlinology  is  little  better  than  guesswork, 
but  much  of  this  conunentary  was  pro- 
foundly misleading  about  the  Soviet  system. 
Only  a  bold  man  would  claim  to  know 
what  lies  behind  these  recent  moves- 
hidden,  like  all  Soviet  leadership  matters, 
behind  a  screen  of  secrecy,  mazes  of  disin- 
formation, and  clouds  of  jargon-dense  prop- 
aganda. We  can  speculate  that  they  were  re- 
lated to  the  question  of  Brezhnev's  succes- 
sion, and  insiders  may  confirm  this  for  us, 
but  there  may  have  been  deeper  causes.  We 
do  not  really  know  that  It  was  Suslov's 
death  that  led  to  Andropov's  return  to  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Central  Committee. 

Ignorance  of  hidden  events  and  relation- 
ships is  inevitable,  but  misrepresenting  how 
the  Soviet  system  worics  is  inexcusable. 
Some  commentators,  rather  than  admit  ig- 
norance, seem  to  be  guessing  not  about  the 
Soviet  Union  I  know,  but  about  a  world  of 
their  own  creation.  They  pass  on  to  us.  for 
example,  the  news  that  Andropov,  deep 
down,  is  something  of  a  liberal.  It  hardly 
matters  that  this  is  probably  based  on  non- 
sense and  Soviet  disinformation.  What 
matters  is  that  it  forces  upon  the  reader  a 
dangerously  misleading  assumption.  Using 
familiar  terms  like  "liberal"  and  'conserva- 
tive," "hawk"  and  "dove,"  gives  the  comfort- 
ing impression  that  Soviet  politics,  when 
you  come  right  down  to  it.  are  not  so  differ- 
ent from  our  own.  Along  the  same  lines, 
some  commentators,  grasping  at  the  few 
straws  of  information  available  about  Fe- 
dorchuk. Interpret  an  article  he  signed  and 
his  harsh  repression  of  Ukrainian  dissidence 
as  evidence  that  he  Is  a  "hard-liner."  This 
suggests  to  the  unwary  mind  (1)  that  pub- 
lished articles  by  Soviet  leaders  reflect  their 
distinctive  personal  views,  (2)  that  in  con- 
trast to  "hard-liners"  there  lurk  "soft- 
liners"  in  the  Soviet  hierarchy,  and  (3)  that 
what  Fedorchuk  did  in  the  Ukraine  was  his 
own  idea 

Similar  misconceptions  underline  other 
questions.  EHd  'a  KGB-backed  faction"  en- 
gineer these  transfers?  (Two  false  premises: 
that  the  KOB  acts  as  an  independent  politl- 
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cal  force  and  that  there  are  "factions.")  Do 
these  moves  mean  that  "the  KOB  Is  gaining 
power"  or.  on  the  contrary,  losing  Influ- 
ence? (Implying  that  the  KOB  is  a  separate 
entity  whoae  "power"  varies  and,  at  any 
given  moment,  can  be  weighed.)  Does  the 
elevation  of  a  military-security  specialist 
trained  by  Stalin  and  Beria  mean  that  the 
KOB  'Is  again  slipping  away  from  party 
control"?  Or  may  we  conclude,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  the  KOB  Is  so  thoroughly  "back 
under  party  control"  that  the  leaders  can 
now  afford  to  trust  a  professional  to 
manage  its  "dangerous"  power?  (Leading  us 
to  believe  that  the  "party"  ever  did  or  could 
lose  control  of  the  KOB.)  Will  this  "reform- 
ist figure"  Andropov— with  KGB  power 
behind  him- finally  have  the  power  (now 
that  he  has  succeeded  Brezhnev)  to  make 
"serious  reforms"  in  the  limping  system? 
(The  premise— that  individuals  can  bend  the 
system  to  their  own  independent  ideas- 
keeps  us  hoping  for  genuine  reform.)  Will 
this  urbane  fellow  who  "likes  American 
music  and  scotch  whisky"  create  easier  rela- 
tions with  the  West?  Can  we,  as  another  put 
it.  "breathe  easier"? 

Because  such  false  premises  have  become 
conventional  wisdom  even  among  reputable 
sovietologists,  much  study  of  the  USSR  had 
drifted  into  Irrelevancy.  Having  said  this.  I 
do  not  pretend  to  come  forth  here  to  unveil 
"the  real  Andropov"  nor  to  reveal  what  is 
going  on  beneath  the  surface.  I  share  the 
West's  ignorance  of  today's  secrets.  I  do, 
however,  know  how  things  are  done;  that 
hasn't  changed  since  my  time,  and  it  cannot 
change.  I  can  and  will  supply  some  keys  to 
understanding  Fedorchuk's  appointment. 
but  I  can  contribute  most  by  simply  point- 
ing out  certain  facts  about  the  system— and 
about  the  KOB.  which  Is  central  to  it. 

The  overridiiig  concern  of  Soviet  leaders 
has  always  been  to  preserve  their  exclusive 
power.  The  KOB  is  the  heart  of  their 
system  and  tienetrates  every  aspect  of  their 
society.  An  examination  of  Fedorchuk's 
career  illuminates  not  only  the  role  he  has 
played  within  that  system  but  also  provides 
a  basis  for  speculation  about  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  recent  appointment. 
rEOORcmjK's  carkkr 

This  man  is  not  just  any  veteran  of  forty- 
three  years'  KOB  service.  He  Is  a  military 
counterintelligence  (CI)  suid  security  spe- 
cialist, a  SMERSH  man.  a  "mUitary  chek- 
1st."  From  his  earliest  days  in  State  Security 
before  his  twenty-first  birthday  until  his  ap- 
pointment over  thirty  years  later  to  head 
the  KOB  in  the  Ukraine.  Vltaly  Fedorchuk 
worked  in  a  part  of  the  KOB  noted  for  its 
tight  discipline  and  harsh  methods— and 
specially  connected  to  the  army.  This  is  the 
central  fact  of  his  career,  and  until  now. 
with  all  its  implications,  it  has  eluded  West- 
em  observers. 

Never  since  Trotsky's  formation  in  1918  of 
the  Red  Army  has  the  leadership  trusted 
the  army  to  see  to  its  own  loyalty.  They 
have  given  that  responsibility,  Instead  to 
their  KGB— from  the  first  days  when  It  was 
caUed  CheKa  until  the  present,  when  KGB 
men  are  still  called  cheklsts.  KGB  men.  In 
organizations  known  as  Special  Depart- 
ments (Osobw  Otdel,  or  OO)  within  the 
army  and  navy,  have  saturated  the  services 
with  spies  and  Informers.  They  have  always 
reported,  not  through  the  mUitary  com- 
mand, but  to  the  military  Counterintelli- 
gence Directorate— also  known  as  the  Direc- 
torate of  Special  Departments  and  Third 
Chief  Directorate— of  Soviet  State  Security. 

In  1943-1943.  as  the  Soviet  armies  began 
to  roll  forward  over  lands  which  had  been 


occupied  by  the  Oerman  invaders.  Stalin 
separated  it  from  the  NKVD  and  subordi- 
nated it  directly  to  himself.  He  coined  for  it 
the  now-infamous  acronym  SIifERSH,' 
from  the  Russian  SmeTt  Shpionam,  "Death 
to  Spies,"  and  gave  it  powers  seldom  equaled 
during  the  KGB's  long  history.  SMERSH 
was  to  eliminate,  by  whatever  means,  the 
threats  to  his  rule  stemming  from  the  alien 
contamination  introduced  during  World 
War  II.«  SMERSH  Identified,  arrested,  in- 
terrogated, imprisoned,  or  shot  (sometimes 
en  masse)  people  who  might  have  collabo- 
rated with  the  occupiers,  who  had  tried  to 
escape,  or  who  had  shown  disaffection  with 
Soviet  rule. 

Thus,  "wet  affairs"  are  old  hat  to  Fedor- 
chuk. He  was  active  in  SMERSH's  bloody 
cleanup  of  disaffection  in  the  reconquered 
Ukraine.  He  was  in  Hungary  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1945  and  was  surely  aware  of— and 
conceivably  participated  in— the  arrest  and 
removal  of  Raoul  Wallenberg.  And,  as  I 
know  directly,  men  under  his  command  ab- 
ducted scores  of  people  from  occupied  Aus- 
tria. 

Fedorchuk's  official  biographies  tell  little 
about  his  rise  through  the  ranks  of  State 
Security.  He  was  bom  in  1918  In  the 
Ukraine,  then  under  a  breakaway  regime  in 
wartime  turmoil  under  Oerman  occupa- 
tion—as it  would  be  again,  a  generation 
later.  At  sixteen,  in  1934  (the  year  the 
Moscow  trials  were  starting),  he  began  to 
work  on  newspapers  in  Zhitomir  and  Kiev 
Oblasts.  and  at  eighteen  (on  the  eve  of  that 
bloodiest  part  of  the  purges,  known  as  the 
Yezhovshchina)  he  entered  a  military  school 
in  Kiev.  Less  than  three  years  later,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1939  '  (Beria  was  by  then  In  charge  of 
State  Security)  he  completed  the  school  and 
stepped  Into  the  dark  affairs  that  had  been 
a  mere  backdrop  to  his  early  years. 

I  can  fill  in  much  of  the  rest  of  Fedor- 
chuk's story  from  my  own  knowledge  and 
from  Soviet  publications  that  have  never 
been  translated  in  the  West.  Fedorchuk 
went  directly  from  school  into  the  military 
counterintelligence  part  of  State  Security, 
and  his  path  crossed  mine  at  many  points. 

From  the  military  school  he  went  to  his 
first  (X>  assignment  in  an  army  unit  in  the 
Ural  military  district.*  Within  weeks— in 
May  or  June— his  unit  was  sent  to  reinforce 
Soviet  units  that,  under  the  overall  com- 
mand of  General  (later  Marshal)  Zhukov, 
were  fighting  the  Japanese  on  the  Mongoli- 
an frontier.  There  in  that  barren  wasteland 
Fedorchuk  got  his  baptism  of  fire  and  of 
military  OO  work. 

Two  years  earlier  one  of  the  top  NKVD 
officials  in  the  Far  East,  (]reneral  Genrikh 
S.  Lyushkov,  had  escaped  Stalin's  purge  of 
NKVD  leaders  by  defecting  to  the  Japanese. 
The  whole  structure  of  the  Soviet  army  in 
the  Far  East  and  its  security  services  was 
shaken;  Stalin's  wrath,  in  this  time  of  the 
terrible  Yezhovshchina,  was  predictably 
fierce.  An  emigrant  has  recently  reported 
that  the  bold  Japanese  Incursions  into 
Soviet  territory  in  1938  and  1939  were  in 
fact  encouraged  by  Lyushkov's  information 
and  by  Stalin's  purge  of  top  Soviet  army 
leaders.'  The  first  fighting  had  taken  place 
in  the  summer  of  1938  near  Lake  Khasan. 
southeast  of  Vladivostok:  In  May  1938  new 
warfare  broke  out  along  the  Khalkhin-Gol 
River  near  the  easternmost  tip  of  Mongolia 
and,  with  a  few  breaks,  continued  until  Sep- 
tember of  that  year. 

It  was  to  the  Khalkhin-Gol  that  young 
Lieutenant  Fedorchuk's  unit  moved  from 
the  Urals.  He  must  have  used  informants  to 
detect  signs  of  disaffection  in  Soviet  ranks, 


for  many  Soviet  soldiers  deserted  when  the 
opportunity  arose,  and  others,  as  war  pris- 
oners, consented  to  serve  the  Japanese  as 
spies.  They  and  certain  White  Russian  emi- 
grants in  Manchuria  were  Infiltrated  back 
through  Russian  lines.*  and  it  became  an- 
other task  of  military  CI  to  detect  them. 

Later  Fedorchuk's  unit  fought  In  the  de- 
fense of  Moscow  as  part  of  the  Fifth  Army. 
Subsequently.  Fedorchuk  served  as  OO 
chief  of  a  tank  brigade  on  the  Kalinin  front, 
the  Western  front,  and  the  North  Caucasus 
front.  Fighting  on  the  North  Caucasus  front 
ended  In  1943.  To  my  knowledge  Fedorchuk 
then  fought  on  the  Ukrainian  front*  (there 
were  four  of  them),  but  a  Soviet  source^ 
tells  us  no  more  than  that  be  served  "on 
other  fronts,"  obsciiring  events  and  contacts 
that  helped  to  shape  Fedorchuk's  postwar 
career. 

On  the  Ukrainian  fronts  SMERSH  was 
charged  with  cleansing  Fedorchuk's  former 
homeland,  as  well  as  parts  of  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia  bordering  it.  I  remember 
hearing  in  Vienna,  later,  that  Fedorchuk 
had  had  some  kind  of  wartime  contact  with 
partisans;  perhaps  he  dealt,  like  so  many 
other  SMERSH  men.  with  overrun  parti- 
sans who  were  helping  the  advancing 
SMERSH  to  identify  former  collaborators. 
This  work  was  directed  largely  against 
Ukrainian  nationalism  and  here,  I  believe. 
Fedorchuk  attracted  the  special  attention  of 
the  chiefs  on  SMERSH  on  the  third  and 
first  Ukrainian  fronts.  General  Pyotr  I.  Iva- 
shutin  and  Nikolay  Korolev.  close  associates 
of  SMERSH  chief  Viktor  Abakumov.  These 
contact.s  were  Important  to  Fedorchuk's  im- 
mediate postwar  assignments,  which  in  turn 
were  crucial  to  his  career  and.  eventually,  to 
the  position  he  holds  today. 

In  July  1945  the  wartime  fronts  were  dis- 
solved and  superseded  by  groui>s  of  forces 
headquartered  in  Poland.  Berlin/Potsdam. 
Vienna,  and  Constanza.  Marshal  Ivan 
Konev  became  the  first  commander  of  the 
central  group  of  forces  (TsGV)  headquar- 
tered in  Baden  near  Vienna.  His  deputy  was 
Colonel  General  Aleksey  S.  Zheltov,  and 
just  under  Zheltov  was  General  Georgiy  K. 
Tslnev.  the  former  political  officer  of  the 
Pifty-seventh  Army  of  Konev's  wartime 
front.'  Zheltov  remained  until  1950.  Tslnev 
untU  1951. 

General  Nikolay  Korolev  took  command 
of  the  TsGV  SMERSH  while  Ivashutin  oc- 
cupied for  a  time  the  same  position  with  the 
southern  group  of  forces  in  Romania  and 
Bulgaria  By  about  1947  Ivashutin  had 
become  Korolev's  deputy  in  Baden,  with  Fe- 
dorchuk as  a  section  chief.  Korolev  depart- 
ed about  1948*  and  Ivashutin.  as  I  remem- 
ber, soon  after.  Colonel  Vasiliy  Chugunov 
then  moved  up  to  become  chief  of  the  Coun- 
terintelligence Directorate."  with  Fedor- 
chuk as  his  deputy. 

When  Chugunov  was  recalled  to  Moscow 
at  the  end  of  1952  or  early  1953,  Fedorchuk 
took  over  command  of  the  (X>  directorate 
of  the  TsGV,  although  by  1954  he  had  stUl 
not  been  formally  confirmed  as  chief. 

I  knew  him  well  at  this  time.  He  and  I 
were  responsible.  In  different  State  Security 
organizations,  for  the  "safety"  (from  West- 
era  temptations)  of  Soviet  occupation  per- 
sonnel: he  for  soldiers.  I  for  civilians.  We 
met  every  week  or  ten  days  in  Vienna. 

We  had  a  lot  to  talk  about.  We  in  the 
KGB's  Vierma  rezidentura  depended  on  Fe- 
dorchuk's unit  (much  larger  than  ours)  for 
surveillance  teams,  for  listening  devices,  and 
for  men  and  vehicles  for  strong-arm  oper- 
ations. He  depended  on  us  for  false  civilian 
documents  for  his  military  case  officers  and 
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for  openLttonal  aafehouaes  for  their  meet- 
ings with  Q>lea  working  agminst  Western  oc- 
cupation forces.  We  exchanged  the  results 
of  our  military  mall  censorship  and  infor- 
mation we  received  from  our  secret  Inform- 
ants. Our  collaboraticm  was  so  close  that  Fe- 
doicbuk  and  I  discussed  the  possible  trans- 
fer of  control  of  certain  spies  from  one  unit 
to  the  other. 

Fedorchuk's  men  did  a  lot  of  kidnaping, 
too.  They  picked  up  scores  of  refugees,  emi- 
grants. Western  agents  and  anti-Soviet  ac- 
tivists, not  only  off  the  streets  of  Vienna 
and  in  the  Soviet  aone  but  even  from  the 
western  parts  of  Austria. 

He  and  I  collaborated  in  the  preparations 
for  two  abductions.  One  victim  was  an  Aus- 
trian named  Armln  Rentmelster.  who  we 
were  convinced  was  an  important  Western 
agent.  Our  spy  got  him  drunk  and  Fedor- 
chuk's men.  stationed  outside  the  safe- 
house,  grablied  him  as  he  reeled  out.  bun- 
dled him  into  a  car  (from  Fedorchuk's  car 
pool)  and  drove  him  off  to  Soviet  Imprison- 
ment. (He  survived  and  many  years  later  re- 
turned to  Austria.) 

Our  other  victim  was  Bobumil  Lausman.  a 
former  Czech  vice-premier  in  exUe  and  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  our  c:zech  satellite.  The 
bead  of  Caech  SUte  Security  in  Austria,  Bo- 
humfl  Molnar  (later  to  rise  to  the  top  eche- 
ICHis  of  his  service)  came  to  me  for  authori- 
sation and  help  in  grabbing  Lausman  off 
the  streets  of  Salzburg,  in  the  American 
sone.  I  turned  to  Pedorchuk.  who  agreed  to 
supply  the  needed  men  and  trucks,  and  then 
I  arranged  for  Pedorchuk  to  meet  Molnar 
personally  to  work  out  the  details.  The  op- 
eration succeeded:  Lausman  was  taken  to 
Csechoslovakia  where  he  was  put  on  trial, 
betrayed  by  lying  promises  into  "confess- 
ing." and  then  sent  to  prison  where  he  died 
a  few  years  later. ' ' 

After  the  end  of  the  occupation  of  Austria 
in  the  summer  of  1955.  Pedorchuk  went  to 
Moscow  to  attend  the  Higher  KGB  school.'* 
Although  there  was  a  three-year  course  at 
the  time,  senior  officers  usually  completed 
It  within  six  months  to  two  years,  depending 
on  their  experience  and  previous  education. 
It  is  likely  that  Pedorchuk  got  his  diploma 
after  less  than  two  years'  study  of  law,  thus 
completing  his  "higher  education."  '* 

Pedorchuk.  still  not  forty  years  old.  was 
now  nearlng  the  top  ranks  of  military  coun- 
terintelligence. It  was  his  next  assignment 
(as  I  piece  his  career  together  from  Soviet 
publications)  that  gave  him  command  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  organization 
outside  Moscow:  military  CI  under  the 
group  of  Soviet  forces  in  Germany  with 
headquarters  in  Potsdam.'*  Here  in  1957  he 
relieved  his  old  colleague  from  Vienna. 
Oeorgiy  Tsinev.  who  in  the  meantime  had 
shifted  into  military  CI  like  so  many  other 
army  political  officers. 

Fedorchuk's  unit  in  Germany  ran  double 
agents  and  other  penetration  operations 
against  Western  intelligence  services  in 
Berlin  and  West  Germany  and  maintained 
close  contact  with  the  huge  KGB  apparatus 
centered  in  the  Berlin  suburb  of  Karlshorst. 
Pedorchuk  would  have  worked  closely,  in 
torn,  with  two  colorful  heads  of  the  Ap- 
parat  Yevgenly  P.  Pttovranov,  who  left 
Oeimany  in  1958  or  1959,  is  now  helping  the 
KOB  run  the  Soviet  chamber  of  commerce 
and  its  contacts  with  foreign  businessemen. 
Aleksandr  M.  Korothkov  (who  died  of  a 
heart  attack  there  in  1960),  handled  part  of 
the  famous  Rote  Kappelle  network,  and.  in 
the  19S0B.  headed  KOB  Illegals.  These  men 
and  the  Apparat  they  commanded  were  well 
placed  to  help  Fedorchuck  since  they  con- 


trolled agents  Inside  the  Western  intelli- 
gence services  who  were  trying  to  spy  on 
Soviet  troops.  George  Blake  served  untU 
1958  in  the  British  MI-8  unit  in  Berlin  while 
Heins  Pelfe  was  running  the  West  German 
counterintelligence  operations  against  the 
Soviets  from  the  mld-19508  until  1963. 

Such  "moles"  betrayed  Western  spies 
amid  Soviet  forces  in  Germany.  A  big  one 
fell  into  the  KGB  net  in  late  1958:  Soviet 
Military  Intelligence  (GRU)  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Pyotr  S.  Popov,  who  had  been  work- 
ing secretly  on  behalf  of  the  CIA  for  six 
years."  The  discovery  brought  to  an  end 
whatever  remnant  of  independence  the 
GRU  still  retained  from  the  KGB;  since 
then  it  has  been  commanded  by  cheklsts: 
from  December  1958  by  former  KOB  Chair- 
man Ivan  A.  Serov  and  from  1963  (after  the 
discovery  of  yet  another  Western  spy  In  the 
ORU.  Colonel  Oleg  Penkovakly)  by  former 
KOB  First  Deputy  Chairman  Pyotr  Ivashu- 
tln.  This  old  military  CI  officer.  Fedor- 
chuk's long-time  chief  and  mentor,  remains 
in  charge  of  the  GRU  today,  twenty  years 
later. 

In  the  1960s  Pedorchuk  moved  back  to 
KGB  headquarters  in  Moscow  where  by 
1987  >«_the  year  Andropov  took  over  the 
chairmanship— he  took  over  command  of 
the  military  Counterintelligence  Director- 
ate. Here  Pedorchuk  found  himself  again 
working  closely  with  his  old  colleagues  and 
predecessors  in  earlier  posts.  Oeorgiy  Tsinev 
and  Pyotr  Ivashutin.  Also  close  to  him  were 
the  other  KGB  deputy  chairmen.  Semyon 
Tsvlgun  and  Viktor  Chebrikov— Brezhnev's 
men. 

The  next  phase  of  Fedorchuk's  career  is 
better  known  to  the  public.  From  1970  to 
1982  he  was  the  KOB  chairman  for  the 
Ukrainian  Republic.  The  assignment— and 
his  long  tenure  there— show  that  he  enjoyed 
the  special  confidence  of  Brezhnev  and 
Andropov.  I  think  it  likely.  In  fact,  that  his 
move  there  was  part  of  a  high-level  power 
struggle  still  debated  by  kremllnologists.  ■' 

First  a  few  words  of  background  about  the 
Ukraine.  That  area  has  always  represented 
a  special  security  problem  for  the  Soviet 
leadership.  Lenin  practically  signed  away 
the  Ukraine  to  get,  in  1918,  the  peace  with- 
out which  his  Bolsheviks  could  not  have 
held  on  to  their  new  power.  For  years  large 
parts  of  the  territory  claimed  Independence. 
When  by  1920  the  civil  war  ended  and  Lenin 
felt  strong  enough  to  reverse  his  policy  and 
take  back  under  Moscow's  wing  all  the 
breakaway  regions,  Soviet  armies  had  to 
subdue  strong  military  resistance.  They 
failed  in  Poland  and  thereby  lost  the  west- 
em  Ukraine,  and  even  after  they  had  re- 
gained control  of  the  rest  of  the  Ukraine 
they  had  to  fight  armed  resistance  almost 
up  to  World  War  n.  Then  came  another 
German  Invasion,  exciting  new  hopes  for 
Ukrainian  autonomy,  which  were,  however, 
smashed  by  Nazi  barbarism.  Renewed  resist- 
ance to  Soviet  rule  was  crushed  by  the 
return  of  Soviet  tanks  and  SMERSH  (with 
Pedorchuk).  But  resistance  continued  for  at 
least  fourteen  years  after  the  "liberation." 
WeU  into  the  Khrushchev  era.  SMERSH  (at 
the  beginning)  and  MOB  troops  (and  thelr 
successor  organizations)  were  battling  with 
the  resisters.  whom  they  labeled  "bandits." 
By  now  the  fighting  seems  to  have  died  out, 
but  religious  and  nationalist  dissent  has 
never  subsided.  The  Moscow  leadership  luis 
tried  both  accommodation  and  repression, 
but  the  problem  persists  and  the  local  party 
and  KOB  chiefs  remain  ever  susceptible  to 
being  made  scapegoats  for  the  inevitable 
faUure  to  resolve  the  problem. 


The  Job  of  State  Security  chief  in  the 
Ukraine  has  always  been  a  sensitive  posi- 
tion. In  1952-19iM  the  post  was  held  for  a 
short  time  by  Pyotr  Ivashutin.  but  fortu- 
nately for  him.  after  Stalin's  death  Beria  re- 
placed him  with  his  friend  Pavel  Yakovle- 
vlch  Meahlk.  who  was  shot  with  Beria  later 
in  the  year.  From  the  formation  of  the 
KOB  in  early  1954  untU  Fedorchuk's  arrival 
in  1970  the  post  was  held  by  Vitally  P.  Niklt- 
chenko.  He  survived  the  Job  through  all 
Moscow's  shlfte  of  tactics  through  the 
Khrushchev  era  and  six  years  of  Brezhnev's 
under  four  successive  KGB  chairmen  in 
Moscow. 

Then  in  1970  Pedorchuk  replaced  Nlklt- 
chenko.  In  the  Ught  of  Nikltchenko's  long 
service,  it  is  absurd  to  suggest  that,  as  one 
commentator  put  it,  he  was  ousted  because 
he  was  "too  sympathetic  to  the  Ukrainian 
nation."  '•  It  is  more  likely  that  Nikit- 
chenko  was  knocked  down  as  a  pawn  in  the 
struggle  for  the  party  succession.  He  had 
been  supporting  party  chief  and  Politburo 
member  Pyotr  Shelest,  Khrushchev's  man. 
who  had  held  the  post  since  1963. 

In  1972  Brezhnev  was  able  to  replace  She- 
lest with  his  old  friend  Vladimir  Shcherbits- 
kly.  Soviet  statements,  supplemented  by 
rumor,  have  left  the  impression  that  She- 
lest was  ousted  because  of  foreign  policy  dif- 
ferences with  Brezhnev.  Western  analysts 
have  found  evidence  that  Brezhnev  was  dis- 
satisfied with  Shelest's  erratic  handling  of 
Ukrainian  dissent  and  softness  on  Ukrainian 
nationalism."  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
underlying  reason  for  his  departure  was 
that  Brezhnev  wanted  his  own  man.  not 
Khrushchev's  old  ally,  in  this  key  spot.  The 
move  seems  to  have  been  under  preparation 
for  a  year  or  more:  Pedorchuk  was  made  a 
deputy  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  In  1969  »">— an 
unusual  appointment  for  the  head  of  the 
KGB's  military  Counterintelligence  Direc- 
torate. Soon  after  moving  in  to  the  Ukraine 
job  in  1970.  he  replaced  many  Ukrainian 
Oblast  KOB  chiefs,  and  by  1971,  according 
to  samizdat  reports,  he  was  vigorously  de- 
nouncing Shelest  to  Moscow.*'  Soon  after 
Shcherbltskly  was  promoted  In  1971  to  full 
member  of  the  Politburo,  Shelest  was  re- 
called to  Moscow  and  (again  according  to  sa- 
mizdat)  was  reproached  with  the  charges 
mentioned  above. 

Fedorchuk's  subsequent  career  suggests 
that  he  was  involved  in  this  power  play.  He 
continued  serenely  in  his  Job  for  ten  years 
under  Shcherbitskiy's  rule  in  the  Ukraine, 
was  promoted  to  colonel  general,  and  has 
now  moved  upward  to  head  the  all-union 
KOB. 

Pedorchuk  was  a  loyal  servant  of  Moscow 
in  the  Ukraine,  as  he  had  been  during  earli- 
er SMERSH  days.  When  I  knew  him,  none 
of  us  ever  thought  of  him  as  a  Ukrainian. 
Neither  accent  nor  maimer  nor  Interest  in 
things  Ukrainian  ever  suggested  that  he  was 
other  than  a  Russian.  During  his  time  in 
the  Ukraine  he  denounced  publicly  (as 
every  KGB  chief  must)  the  "infection"  of 
"nationalist  prejudice  and  religious 
poison."  "  It  has  been  reported  that  "waves 
of  arrests"  followed  his  takeover,"  but  this 
need  not  be  attributed  to  his  personal  lean- 
ings. He  is  surely  a  "hard"  man;  he  could 
not  otherwise  have  risen  through  such  a 
specialty.  But  when  Moscow  wants  crack- 
downs and  arrests,  it  has  only  to  command 
them. 

More  important  than  any  hardness  Pedor- 
chuk has  demonstrated  is  his  military  back- 
ground. In  this  account  of  Fedorchuk's 
career  the  names  of  Oeorgiy  Tsinev  and 
Pyotr  Ivashutin  appear  again  and  again. 


Theae  three  men.  at  the  top  of  military-se- 
curity affaira  for  the  last  forty  yean,  repre- 
sent an  extraordinary  otHitlnulty.  That  they 
remain  active  today  in  high  places  despite 
their  advanced  ages  (Tainev  is  75,  Ivashutin 
74.  and  Pedorchuk  64)  attests  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  military  character  of  Fedor- 
chuk's recent  appointment.  Their  associa- 
tion llluatrates  the  unusually  close  personal 
links  between  the  KGB  and  the  military. 
mUltary-pblltlcal.  and  military-industrial 
sectors  of  the  Soviet  establishment. 

Tsinev- too  old  to  take  over  the  KGB 
chainnanshlp  himself— was  a  prewar  party 
colleague  of  Breshnev's  in  Dnepropetrovsk 
and.  like  Brezhnev,  political  commissar  of 
an  army  on  the  wartime  first  Ukrainian 
front.  He  has  occupied  high-level  posts  in 
military  CI  since  at  least  1953.  Even  during 
his  time  in  Austria  (1945-1951.  during  Fe- 
dorchuk's time  there)  he  performed,  as  I 
beard  in  1951,  functions  of  Q>eclal  Interest 
to  Abakumov.  Over  the  past  fifteen  years,  in 
addiUon  to  supervising  military  CI  as  KGB 
deputy  chairman  for  twelve  years,  he  has 
also  supervised  the  KGB's  related  task  of 
protecting  the  ballistic  missiles,  nuclear  and 
other  special  weapons  of  the  Soviet  armed 
forces.  This  brought  him  into  close  contact 
with  Dmltriy  Ustinov  and  the  defense-indus- 
trial leadership.  He  had  already  had  experi- 
ence in  Ustinov's  field  of  arms  production: 
Tsinev  was  given  credit  for  speeding  the 
production  of  aerial  bombs  in  Dneprope- 
trovsk in  the  late  1930s." 

Ivashutin.  as  we  have  seen,  preceded  Pe- 
dorchuk in  at  least  four  of  his  most  impor- 
tant Jobs  (with  Tsinev  serving  in  the  time 
between  at  least  twice)  and.  from  KOB 
headquarters,  directly  oversaw  Fedorchuk's 
work  in  Austria  and  Germany.  In  his  twenty 
years  as  head  of  the  ORU  and  its  intelli- 
gence collection,  Ivashutin  has  been  supply- 
ing military-industrial  leaders  with  scientif- 
ic and  technical  information  from  the  West. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  describe  the 
full  degree  of  collaboration,  at  every  level, 
between  military-political  officers  and  the 
KGB's  security  officers.  Their  functions 
overlap  to  the  point  that  they  are  some- 
times barely  distinguishable  to  an  outsider, 
and  many  political  officers  have  been  sent 
into  the  ranks  of  the  KOB— Tsinev  and  I 
are  examples.  As  Pedorchuk  himself  put  it. 
"The  Communist  Party  has  supplied  and 
continues  to  supply  Cheklst  cadres  with 
contingents  of  staunch  communists  who 
know  military  matters."  **  Brezhnev,  while 
he  was  a  political  officer,  used  to  meet  with 
OO  officers  to  discuss  counterintelligence 
operations.'*  Today's  top  military-political 
officer,  head  of  the  Main  Political  Director- 
ate of  the  army  and  navy,  Aleksey  Yepishev, 
was  also  a  cheklst  in  his  time,  serving  as 
deputy  MOB  minister  (for  personnel)  from 
August  1951  to  March  1953.  During  the  war 
he  was  also  close  to  Ustinov,  serving  as 
deputy  head  of  the  weapons-producing  Peo- 
ple's Commissariat  of  Medium  Machine 
Building  in  1943  while  Ustinov  was  People's 
Commissar  of  Armaments.  Similarly,  Yepi- 
shev has  long  been  close  to  Ivashutin. 
Tsinev.  and  Pedorchuk.  And  the  Job  he  now 
holds  was  formerly  occupied  by  Aleksey 
Zheltov  (with  Brezhnev  as  his  deputy  for  a 
year),  who  worked  closely  in  Austria  with 
Tsinev  and  Pedorchuk.  Zheltov  today  heads 
the  Soviet  war  veterans  organization. 

THE  HOLE  OP  THE  KGB  AND  ITS  CRIKP 

li^orchuk  the  military  cheklst  has  re- 
placed the  political  apparatchik  Andropov, 
who.  after  heading  the  KOB  for  fifteen 
years,  moved  on  to  other  high  party  work. 
The  man  who  took  his  place  is  not  even  a 


member  of  the  Central  Committee.  What 
might  all  this  mean? 

One  thing  the  recent  changes  do  not  mean 
Is  that  the  KOB  is  either  "slipping  from"  or 
"returning  to"  party  control,  or  that  "Sta-= 
llnism"  is  returning  or  retreating.  Theae  >^ 
terms  are  meaningless,  but  so  popular  with 
Journalists  and  sovietologists  alike  that 
before  going  on  to  speculate  about  Andro- 
pov and  Pedorchuk.  it  may  be  useful  to  dis- 
cuss what  their  KOB  is  and  is  not. 

I  am  struck  by  the  tendency  of  Western 
scholars  to  overlook,  dismiss,  or  downplay 
the  role  of  coercion  and  violence  in  the 
Soviet  system.  One  review  of  the  recent 
work  of  man  than  thirty  prestigious  sovi- 
etologists observed  that  "all  the  authors 
agree  that  the  image  of  a  completely  cen- 
tralized totalitarian  despotism,  rigidly  im- 
poidng  its  orders  on  everyone,  is  outdat- 
ed."*' By  emphasizing  improvements  in 
Soviet  life,  by  using  Soviet  terminology,  and 
by  ignoring  the  ugly  constants,  scholars  give 
the  impression,  perhaps  unintentionally, 
that  the  system  has  changed  fimdamental- 
ly.  By  devoting  their  pages  to  indications  of 
increased  participation  of  different  institu- 
tions within  the  controlled  bureaucracy,  and 
by  giving  new  names  (like  "Institutional  plu- 
ralism" and  "participatory  bureaucracy")  to 
the  system  to  avoid  the  out-word  "totalitari- 
anism." scholars  create  the  impression  of  an 
evolution  into  real  pluralism  and  popular 
participation.**  By  stating  that  laws  and 
regulations  now  work  more  predictably, 
they  suggest  the  existence  of  real  law,  even 
justice.  By  saying  that  the  force  of  law  has 
"yet"  to  win  acceptance,  they  imply  that  it 
is  moving  in  that  direction.  While  admitting 
that  the  Communist  Party  preserves  its  con- 
trolling role,  they  fail  to  examine  the  ways 
in  which  that  power  is  exercised.  By  sliding 
around  the  obstacle  of  facts  in  the  pursuit 
of  theories  of  evolution.  Western  scholars 
come  to  absurd  conclusions— for  example, 
that  the  Soviet  system  "is  neither  despotic 
nor  free."  *•  They  also  misrepresent  the  role 
of  the  KOB  in  oliservatlons  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Following  Berla's  own  ouster  and  execu- 
tion in  1953,  the  secret  police  was  stripped 
of  considerable  authority  and  for  the  first 
time  since  before  the  purges  of  the  mid-thir- 
ties was  put  firmly  under  party  control." 

"Government  by  means  of  terror  was 
ended  and,  especially  under  Khrushchev, 
the  emphasis  became  less  on  control 
through  intimidation  and  coercion  than  on 
efforts  to  win  popular  support  for  the  post- 
Stalin  regime." 

"Some  of  the  most  important  characteris- 
tics of  the  present  Soviet  political  system 
[are  that]  .  .  .  mass  political  terror  was 
abolished,  the  secret  police  were  largely 
eliminated  from  the  political  process  within 
the  elite,  the  still  massive  Soviet  police  sUte 
was  reduced  to  the  political  functions  of  a 
traditional  authoritarian  polity."  ** 

Similarly,  they  place  too  much  faith  in 
the  dubious  premise  that  "Stalinism"  was 
limited  to  the  time  of  Stalin's  full  power.  It 
is  said,  for  example,  that  a  new  generation 
of  leaders  will  not  carry  the  direct  burden  of 
"the  Stalinist  experience"  and  is  gaining 
greater  "confidence  about  the  stability  of 
the  Soviet  system."  " 

To  those  who  will  listen  to  the  victims  of 
today's  regime  and  to  those  like  myself  who 
served  inside  the  secret  organs  of  coercion, 
it  should  be  clear  that  the  system,  its  insti- 
tutions, and  most  of  its  methods,  remain 
intact  whether  the  system  is  called  "Stalin- 
lam"  or  "Leninism"  or  "participatory  bu- 
reaucracy"; and  that  far  from  "gaining  con- 


fidence" in  the  stability  of  the  Soviet 
system,  the  Soviet  leaders  (young  and  old) 
call  for  increasing  vigilance  against  "out- 
side" threats  and  give  every  indication  that 
they  fear  for  the  stability  of  their  rule. 

The  KGB  is  the  power  of  their  party.  It 
occupies  the  center  of  their  regime,  screen- 
ing for  lifetime  loyalty  anyone  who  Is  admit- 
ted to  the  circle  of  power,  and  embodying 
the  violent  coercion  on  which  the  ;Muty 
relies.  Western  political  scientists  who  find 
increasing  evidence  that  the  people  support 
the  Soviet  government,  and  increadngly 
participate  in  it.  tend  to  overlook  the  over- 
whelming evidence  to  the  contrary:  the 
deadly  borders;  the  refusal  to  let  people  out 
of  the  coimtry  or  even  to  move  freely  within 
it;  the  censorship  of  every  printed  word; 
tight  control  of  every  printing  and  repro- 
ducing machine:  prohibition  of  spontaneous 
organization  (even  social);  omnipresent  in- 
formants (averaging  one  in  every  eight  to 
ten  citizens,  by  my  professional  estimate, 
and  one  in  five  in  sensitive  areas);  rigid  con- 
trol over  any  sort  of  weapon;  and  the  party's 
maintenance  of  special  troop  units  to  beat 
down  large-scale  popular  uprisings.  And 
then  there  is  fear,  which  can  never  be  prop- 
erly weighted  in  political-science  "models." 
It  is  often  dismissed  by  the  facile  observa- 
tion that  "mass  terror"  and  "the  midnight 
knock  on  the  door"  are  things  of  the  past. 
But  the  truth  is  that  everyone— including 
the  leaders— lives  in  fear  and  must  buy  his 
and  his  family's  livelihood  and  safety  at  the 
price  of  conformity  and  discipline  to  a  party 
that  can  destroy  him  with  ease. 

The  core  of  this  system  is  the  KGB. 
Soviet  legal  texts  stress  the  KGB's  "strik- 
ingly pronounced  political  character"  in 
that  it  "makes  possible  the  functioning  and 
further  development  of  the  whole  political 
structure  of  Soviet  society."  »*  The  KGB- 
dominated  "administrative  organs"  form  a 
"sub-system"  of  the  state,  responsible  for  in- 
ternal and  external  security  and  therefore 
including  national  defense  and  foreign  af- 
fairs as  well  as  Justice,  public  order,  and 
state  security.** 

KGB  and  party  are  inseparable  parts  of 
one  and  the  same  Ixxly.  As  recent  Soviet 
writers  remind  their  audiences,  Lenin 
stressed  that  "a  good  communist  is  at  the 
same  time  a  good  Cheklst."  "  Lenin  himself 
illustrated  the  point:  he  not  only  "played  a 
very  great  role  in  directing  the  political 
leadership  of  the  organs  of  state  security 
and  in  developing  the  general  principles  of 
their  organization  and  activity."  '^  but  also 
sent  directly  to  the  Cheka's  working  levels 
for  information  he  needed,  advised  them, 
and  supervised  details  of  their  operations. 
He  staunchly  defended  their  almost  unre- 
strained power;  the  citations  are  numerous 
and  extend  to  the  last  year  of  his  life.  He 
never  feared  that  the  Chelia  could  "escape 
party  control."  for  he  knew  that  it  was 
party  control. 

Ciurent  textbooks  stress  this  unity.  A 
basic  text  on  Soviet  administrative  law 
points  out.  for  example: 

"The  organizing  and  directing  role  in  the 
protection  of  state  security  in  our  country 
belongs  to  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  .  .  .  The  activities  of  the 
organs  of  state  security  have  a  strilUngly 
pronounced  tx>lltical  character.  These  are 
political  organs  executing  the  line  of  the 
Central  Committee.  .  .  .  Their  direction  and 
methods  in  dealing  with  the  enemies  of  the 
Soviet  state  respond  to  current  require- 
ments and  the  political  alms  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party.'*  .  .  .  Their  organization  and  ac- 
tivities are  carried  out  under  the  leadership 
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and  unremitting  control  of  the  Communist 
Party.**  .  .  .  Clear  Party  Instructions  orient 
Soviet  Cheklsts  in  the  present  situation."  *' 
"The  communists  of  the  KOB  organs  are 
a  loyal  forward  detachment  of  the  CPSU." 
wrote  a  Soviet  leader  in  late  1981.  "They 
must  always  be  at  the  leading  edge  of  the 
Party's  Ideological  activity." «'  Even  the  pro 
forma  link  to  the  government  was  broken 
on  5  July  1978  when  the  KGB's  name  was 
changed  from  "KOB  under  the  Council  of 
Ministers"  to  "USSR  KOB,"  a  change  re- 
portedly contested  by  Kosygin,  who.  as 
chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  was 
losing  even  the  appearance  of  control  of  the 
KOB. 

So  this  part  of  the  party  could  no  more 
escape  its  control  than  nerves  and  eyes 
could  escape  a  body.  Stalin  may  have  out- 
maneuvered  his  rivals,  achieving  total  con- 
trol and  using  State  Security  for  his  own 
purposes,  but  he  was  the  party  chief  and 
State  Security  was  responding  to  the 
party.**  When  Soviet  writers  repeat  endless- 
ly that  party  control  over  the  KOB  has 
been  "restored"  after  the  bad  days  of  the 
"cult  of  personality"  and  the  "criminal" 
Beria,  it  is  nothing  more  than  propaganda. 
If  it  means  anything  at  aU,  it  means  simply 
that  no  single  Politburo  member  holds  ex- 
clusive power  and  thus  none  (not  even  the 
Politburo-cum-KGB  chief  Andropov)  has 
exclusive  control  over  the  KGB.  The  gener- 
al secretary  enjoys  primary  authority  over 
the  KOB.  but  his  colleagues  are  looking 
over  his  shoulder. 

To  ensure  maximum  control  over  these  es- 
sential powers  of  the  party,  and  to  protect 
his  own  position,  each  ruler  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  from  Lenin  onward,  has  put  a  trust- 
ed subordinate  at  the  head  of  the  KOB. 
Loyalties,  however,  can  change  with  chang- 
ing conditions,  and  the  performance  of 
Vladimir  Semichastnyy  serves  as  a  caution- 
ary tale  to  later  leaders.  Following  the  lead 
of  his  protector  Shelepin,  he  let  himself  be 
bought  by  Khrushchev's  rivals  and  support- 
ed their  successful  move  to  oust  him;  he 
even  brought  the  returning  Khrushchev 
from  the  airport  to  the  meeting  where  he 
was  to  be  dropped.  Semichastnyy  thus  won 
himself  full  membership  in  the  Central 
Committee  and  three  more  years  in  his 
KOB  job,  until  Shelepin  lost  most  of  his  re- 
maining power  in  1962.  Khrushchev  had 
been  better  protected  by  his  own  original 
choice  as  KGB  chief:  Ivan  A.  Serov.  When 
Molotov,  Malenkov,  and  Kaganovich— later, 
with  others,  labeled  an  antiparty  group- 
made  their  move  to  oust  Khrushchev  in 
1957,  Serov  provided  solid  support,  as  did 
the  army's  leader.  Defense  Minister  Mar- 
shal Zhukov. 

Andropov,  the  man  chosen  to  replace  Se- 
michastnyy, was  not  a  Brezhnev  man,  curi- 
ously enough,  but  a  party  apparatchik 
whose  ties  to  Suslov  were  probably  closer 
than  to  Brezhnev.  Brezhnev  agreed  to  the 
appointment,  of  course,  but  lost  little  time 
inserting  his  own  man.  the  experienced  che- 
kist  Semyon  Tsvigun,  as  Andropov's  first 
deputy.*' 

Two  months  after  Andropov's  appoint- 
ment as  KOB  chairman,  he  was  promoted 
to  candidate  member  of  the  Politburo,  and 
six  years  later  to  full  member.  This  was  a 
new  wrinkle,  for  no  previous  chief  (except 
Beria)  had  ever  enjoyed  Politburo  status.  It 
may  have  been  a  means  to  be  sure  that  the 
KGB  chief  could  not  be  seduced  as  Semi- 
chastnyy had  been  aind  to  bring  the  affairs 
of  the  KOB  closer  under  Politburo  scrutiny. 

The  fate  of  Aleksandr  Shelepin,  Serov's 
successor  and  Semichastnyy 's  predecessor 


and  protector,  may  offer  another  enlighten- 
ing precedent  to  current  events.  Shelepin 
was  ambitious.  Khrushchev  supported  his 
rise,  promoting  him  out  of  the  KOB  Into 
the  triple  Job  of  secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee,  chairman  of  the  party-state 
Control  Committee,  and  deputy  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers.  He  also  let  She- 
lepin's  man  Semichastnyy  take  over  the 
KOB.  It  is  hard  to  say  where  this  would 
have  led  if  Khrushchev  had  held  power,  but 
Shelepin.  taking  Semichastnyy  with  him. 
went  along  with  Khrushchev's  rivals  and 
helped  oust  his  own  protector  in  the  hope  of 
taJdng  his  place.  He  won  himself  full  mem- 
bership in  the  Politburo  two  months  later 
but  lost  two  of  his  three  Jobs:  in  1967  he  lost 
whatever  real  power  remained  to  him,  al- 
though he  stayed  in  the  Politburo  until 
1975.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Andropov 
made  a  similar  attempt  to  gain  power  from 
Brezhnev  in  late  1981,  was  thwarted— and 
became  successful  with  Brezhnev's  death. 

Andropov's  move  out  of  the  KGB  was  not 
necessarily  a  promotion.  The  death  of 
Suslov  had  many  consequences,  most  of 
them  unknown  outside  the  ruling  circle. 
Some  can  perhaps  be  guessed.  Andropov 
had  long  been  a  candidate  for  the  succes- 
sion. His  potential  supporters  would  not 
have  liked  to  see  him  move  up  with  the 
KOB  still  in  his  hands,  but  Suslov  was  there 
to  control  the  succession.  With  Suslov's 
death,  this  insurance  disappeared.  In 
moving  Andropov  back  to  the  Secretariat, 
the  rest  of  the  Politburo  may  have  simply 
brought  one  of  their  number  back  into  the 
pack  by  removing  the  KOB  from  his  hands 
before  it  was  too  late. 

THK  BACKGROXTND  OP  THE  KGB  LXAOERSHIF 
CHAIIGE 

While  no  firm  information  about  the 
meaning  of  the  recent  changes  has  reached 
the  West,  one  can  perceive  some  of  the  pres- 
sures behind  them.  The  regime  is  being 
squeezed  by  urgent  and  menacing  problems. 
Soviet  leaders  seek,  above  aU  aims  of  their 
foreign  policy  or  economic  strategy,  to  hold 
on  to  their  exclusive  power.  They  have  kept 
it  by  coercion  for  over  sixty-five  years  and 
remain  vigilant  as  changing  conditions  give 
rise  to  new  threats. 

Every  month  makes  it  more  clear  to  the 
population  how  badly  the  regime— and  the 
system— has  failed  in  its  self-appointed 
tasits.  Factories  continue  to  turn  our  shod- 
dily  made  goods,  and  shortages  of  essential 
parts  and  products  are  reported  from  sever- 
al sectors.  Absenteeism  and  dissatisfaction 
with  wages  and  working  conditions  grow 
more  common:  the  re(%nt  firing  of  the 
Trade  Unions  chief  Aleksey  Shibayev 
(whose  Job  is  to  ensure  discipline,  compli- 
ance, and  productivity)  suggests  the  leaders' 
frustration.  Strikes  are  reported.  The  farms 
are  falling:  food  shortages  are  more  fre- 
quent, more  severe,  more  widespread  and 
might,  at  any  time,  cause  riots  like  the 
bloody  affair  at  Novocherkassk  in  1962  and 
in  other  towns  since  then.  Violent  crime  is 
growing  (according  to  recent  statistics  of 
the  regime  itself),  and  drunkenness  has 
t>ecome  a  national  problem  despite  massive 
but  useless  "campaigns."  Indiscipline  and 
racial  strife  are  weakening  the  armed  forces, 
according  to  ex-soldiers  I  have  talked  to. 

The  Polish  problem  looms  large,  for  it 
could  spill  over  onto  the  troubled  Soviet 
lands.  Fedorchuk  himself  revealed  that  by 
the  summer  of  1981  Soviet  leaders  consid- 
ered the  Polish  events  as  a  threat  to  their 
very  survival  in  power: 

"These  events  plainly  confirm  the  incon- 
trovertible truth  that  any  kind  of  bellttle- 


ment  of  Marxist  and  Communist  ideology, 
any  mistake,  shortcoming,  or  violation  of 
the  economic  laws  of  socialism,  and  relax- 
ation of  ideological  and  political  education 
of  the  masses  boomerangs,  with  the  inevita- 
ble onslaughts  of  bourgeois  ideology.  They 
graphically  Illustrate  that  the  primary  ob- 
jective of  counterrevolutionary  forces,  sup- 
ported morally  and  materially  from  outside, 
is  to  disorient  the  masses,  ideologically 
disarm  and  disorganize  the  Communist 
Party,  and  remove  it  from  the  leadership  of 
society  with  the  aim  of  seizing  power  In  the 
country  and  creating  conditions  for  the  res- 
toration of  capitalism."** 

Soviet  leaders  probably  feel  an  urgent 
need  to  reduce  the  threat  to  their  authority 
posed  by  the  corruption  endemic  at  every 
level  of  society.  The  concentration  of  deci- 
sionmaking power  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
people  practically  invites  bribery  and  extor- 
tion, and  the  pressures  of  the  plan  force  ev- 
eryone to  lie  and  open  endless  possibilities 
for  black-market  operations.  Long  reported 
by  regime  insiders  who  have  emigrated,  year 
by  year  the  problem  is  given  greater  atten- 
tion in  the  Soviet  press.  The  recent  execu- 
tion for  corruption  of  a  deputy  minister  of 
fisheries,  for  example,  shows  that  the 
regime  is  being  compelled  to  take  action. 

It  is  the  KOB,  above  any  other  party  in- 
stitution, that  sees  to  it  that  nothing  threat- 
ens the  leaders'  continued  hold  on  power.  It 
staffs  or  infiltrates  the  personnel  offices  of 
every  factory  and  institution  and  plays  a 
direct  role  in  enforcing  work  discipline.  For 
every  potential  threat,  the  KOB  has  respon- 
sibility and  its  internal  organization,  as  a 
result,  reflects  the  priorities  given  by  the 
party  leaders  to  their  problems.  In  the 
1960s,  for  example,  its  unit  working  against 
cultural  and  nationalist  dissidents  was  ' 
vastly  augmented  and  upgraded  to  the  rank 
of  Chief  Directorate.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
another  special  directorate  has  now  been 
formed  to  cope  specifically  with  economic 
problems,  reviving  what  was.  in  the  early 
decades  of  Soviet  rule,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant parts  of  State  Security. 

Against  this  troubled  bacltground  the  ap- 
pointment of  Fedorchuk  takes  on  special 
significance.  Fedorchuk  appears  to  have 
been  Brezhnev's  choice.  He  went  to  the 
Ukraine  for  Brezhnev  and  Andropov  and 
loyally  served  Brezhnev's  friend  Shcherbit- 
skly  there.  Tsinev.  a  long-time  friend  of 
Brezhnev  and  Ustinov,  must  have  backed 
Fedorchuk's  appointment.  And  Fedorchuk 
was  apiTointed  amid  strange  events  during 
the  first  half  of  1982  in  which  Brezhnev,  his 
power  apparently  under  attaclc.  seems  to 
have  prevailed 

The  West  glimpsed  in  early  1982,  through 
a  cloud  of  secrecy  and  planted  rumors,  what 
looked  like  an  effort  to  discredit  Brezhnev 
and,  indirectly,  his  "Mafia"  and  prospective 
heirs.  The  instigators  might  have  included 
the  then  KGB  chief  Andropov.  Suslov.  and 
even  Andropov's  KGB  first  deputy  chair- 
man Semyon  Tsvigim.  Much  has  been  writ- 
ten about  the  "circus"  scandal;  the  pub- 
lished satire  against  Brezhnev;  the  mysteri- 
ous death  of  KGB  First  Deputy  Tsvigun; 
Brezhnev's  equally  mysterious  and  blatant 
disavowal  of  Tsvigun-not  signing  his  pub- 
lished obituary  notice;  the  sudden  death  im- 
mediately afterward  of  Mikhail  Suslov  (the 
Kremlin's  strong  man  and  rock  of  stability); 
and  the  show  of  "unity"  by  the  Politburo 
leaders— marching  off  together  to  a  well- 
publicized  theater  evening— wliich  betrayed 
their  worries  and  suggested  the  very  oppo- 
site of  the  unity  they  were  trying  to  demon- 
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strate.  During  this  period  Tsinev  was  pro- 
moted, replacing  Tsvlgiin,  and  then,  five 
weelu  later,  Brezhnev's  man  Viktor  Chebri- 
kov  was  appointed  an  unprecedented  second 
first  deputy  chairman  of  the  KOB.  Brezh- 
nev then  moved  Andropov  out  of  the  KOB. 

Many  rumors  about  these  events  have 
been  planted  in  the  Western  press.  Stories, 
for  example,  circulated  about  Tsvigun  com- 
mitting suldde  because  he  had  been  unable 
to  prevent  (or  had  caused)  an  investigation 
of  a  smuggling  ring  compromising  Brezh- 
nev's son  and  daughter.  The  events  are  hard 
to  interpret,  even  for  an  insider,  and  our 
soundest  course  is  to  stand  back  and  admit 
our  ignorance. 

Certain  things  can  be  seen,  however.  Not 
only  one  man's  reign  but  the  whole  system 
is  clearly  in  trouble.  The  leaders  have 
brought  to  the  top  of  the  KOB  two  military 
cheklsts  of  the  school  of  Viktor  Abakumov. 
And  this  is  what  we  should  be  considering. 

Much  has  t>een  written  alraut  the  role  of 
the  Soviet  armed  forces  in  the  political 
system.  One  can  hardly  avoid  the  topic 
today,  after  the  Polish  army  has  taken 
power  in  Poland  without  even  pretending  to 
represent  the  discredited  and  deflated  Com- 
munist Party  (although  General  Jaruselsld 
was  quickly  appointed  party  leader).  As  the 
Soviet  leaders  demonstrate,  even  more 
clearly,  their  inability  to  solve  the  deepen- 
ing problems  of  their  own  country,  one 
cannot  fail  to  wonder  whether  a  "man  on  a 
white  horse"  may,  sooner  or  later,  have  to 
step  in. 

Stalin  clearly  had  similar  fears  in  the  face 
of  the  devasUted  conditons  of  1945-1946 
when  he  removed  the  popular  wartime  hero 
and  leader.  Marshal  Zhukov,  from  his  com- 
manding post  In  Germany.  For  similar  rea- 
sons Khrushchev  later  not  only  removed 
Zhukov  from  the  post  of  defense  minister 
and  Politburo  member  but  also  removed, 
from  its  prominent  place  in  Moscow,  a 
painting  of  Zhukov  on  a  white  horse.  One 
suspects  that  the  Soviet  leaders  were  re- 
lieved by  the  death,  in  1976.  of  Politburo 
member  and  marshal  Andrey  Orechko— a 
prominent  commander  in  World  War  II 
who.  as  minister  of  defense,  had  shown  an 
uncomfortable  independence  from  the  Polit- 
buro and  a  disconcerting  tendency  to  pro- 
mote military  interests.  Instead  of  another 
military  man.  they  chose  to  succeed  him 
Dmitrty  Ustinov,  a  party  functionary  whose 
military  experience  consisted  mainly  of  ar- 
maments production.  Several  sources  re- 
ported the  disappointment  (and  perhaps  re- 
sentment) of  military  candidates,  like  Mar- 
shals Ogarkov  and  Kulikov,  for  the  post. 

The  Soviet  army  could  not,  however,  act 
Independently  of  the  party.  Political  offi- 
cers keep  close  watch  on  discipline  and  loy- 
alty, reporting  to  the  Main  Political  Direc- 
torate of  the  army  and  navy,  which  is  a  de- 
partment of  the  Central  Committee.  There 
is.  also,  the  party  organization  within  the 
armed  forces,  of  which  practically  all  field- 
grade  officers  and  most  junior  officers  are 
meml)er8.  The  army  is  also,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, honeycombed  with  KGB  networks 
controlled  by  the  (X>s,  using  tightly  con- 
trolled informants  and  provocative  tech- 
niques to  ensure  that  the  slightest  show  of 
disloyalty  is  reported.  These  KGB  agents 
within  the  OOs  report  vertically  through 
KOB  channels  only.  At  the  top  is  the  Third 
Chief  Directorate  of  the  KOB,  long  super- 
vised by  Ivashutin.  Tsinev,  and  Fedorchuk. 

Although  the  army  cannot  organize  a 
coup  d'6tat,  army  leaders,  acting  within  and 
through  the  party  and  its  KGB,  can  gain  in- 
fluence. And  that  is  what  has  happened,  de- 


pending on  how  one  Interprets  the  rise  of 
Fedorchuk. 

A  prominent  military  CI  man  for  four  dec- 
ades. Fedorchuk  has  collaborated  closely 
with  all  the  leading  political  officers  of  the 
armed  forces  and  many  of  the  senior  com- 
manders. We  have  already  discussed  his  spe- 
cial relationship  with  Tsinev.  Ivashutin,  and 
Tepichev.  Another  of  his  associates  deserves 
notice  in  this  context.  Lieutenant  General 
Sergey  S.  Shomikov  is  an  army  man  who 
Joined  military  CI  in  1953.  like  Tsinev  and 
many  others.  Since  1967.  the  year  of  Brezh- 
nev's consolidation  of  power  and  of  so  many 
changes  in  State  Security.  Shomikov  has 
been  commandant  of  the  Kremlin,  a  posi- 
tion giving  him  special  military  responsibil- 
ity for  the  protection  of  the  leaders. 

SFKCULATIOIf 

What  does  such  a  military  constellation 
signify?  It  not  only  tells  us  something  alx>ut 
a  struggle  for  the  succession  to  Brezhnev, 
but  may  also  reveal  the  leaders'  concern  for 
the  very  survival  of  the  regime. 

Conditions  in  the  country  have  become  so 
critical  that  the  leaders  may  foresee  a  grow- 
ing and  imminent  danger  of  popular  unrest, 
with  food  riots  turning  into  spontaneous 
uprisings,  and  a  weakening  of  party  author- 
ity. ITiey  may  believe  that  the  inevitable 
power  struggle  after  Brezhnev's  death  will 
bring  these  dangers  to  a  head.  Therefore, 
they  may  have  concluded  that  a  severe 
crackdown  is  now  or  soon  may  be  necessary. 
Their  cutting  of  telephone  contacts  with 
the  West  in  July  and  September  1982  may 
offer  a  foretaste. 

Such  a  crackdown  has  its  own  dangers.  It 
could  harm  party  morale,  raise  opposition 
within  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  discredit 
the  party  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  The 
KGB  would  do  the  dirty  work— and  (until 
the  spring  of  1982)  the  KGB  was  headed  by 
a  Politburo  member.  Any  problems  caused 
by  a  KGB  headed  by  Andropov  would  hit 
the  Politburo  directly. 

Fedorchuk  is  not  only  disciplined  enough 
to  carry  out  whatever  harsh  measures  the 
leaders  require;  he  Is  also  exF>endable.  Not  a 
high  party  official,  he  could  later  be  dis- 
avowed. After  refilling  the  Gulag  Archipela- 
go, subduing  the  people,  and  securing  the 
regime  again,  he  could  be  made  a  scapegoat 
for  the  "excesses"  which  "his  KGB"  com- 
mitted. He  could  be  branded  a  "criminal," 
like  Beria  before  him,  for  "escaping  party 
control."  And  this  would  leave  the  regime 
room  to  maneuver  back  to  a  more  placid 
policy,  a  new  d6tente. 

During  the  period  of  this  crackdown— and 
during  the  succession  struggle— the  leaders 
would  feel  safer  with  their  "military"  flank 
covered.  Fedorchuk  and  Tsinev  are  well  con- 
nected in  top  military  circles,  presumably 
trusted  by  the  top  military-political  and 
military-industrial  leaders,  and  perhaps  by 
the  line  commanders  as  well.  They  are  the 
men  most  experienced,  too,  in  keeping  the 
army  docile.  They  have  for  forty  years  been 
building  compromising  dossiers  on  military 
leaders,  Just  as  other  KOB  men  have  been 
doing  in  other  parts  of  the  society. 

Through  the  KGB,  party  leaders  also  con- 
trol a  real  military  power  of  their  own.  Nine 
divisions  of  Internal  Troops— the  party's 
private  army,  outside  armed  forces  author- 
ity—are administered  by  the  Ministry  of  In- 
ternal Affairs  (MVD)  but  go  into  action  on 
KGB  orders.  One  crack  division  (named  for 
Dzerzhlnskiy)  is  barracked  Inside  Moscow,  a 
second  Just  outside.  In  addition  (according 
to  reports  I  have  from  a  more  recent  veter- 
an of  the  KOB)  the  KGB's  own  UtUe- 
known  security  troops  (occasionally  men- 


tioned in  Soviet  law  textb(x>ks)  number  five 
divisions— and  have  long  been  under  Tsln- 
ev's  oversight.  The  KOB  protects  the  Krem- 
lin, too.  where  Shomikov's  Kremlin  guards 
(with  machine  guns  and  light  artillery)  can 
bring  over  2,000  troops  to  the  immediate  de- 
fense of  the  rulers.  The  army's  presence  in 
the  Moscow  area  can  be  directed  by  Politbu- 
ro member  Dmitriy  Ustinov,  issuing  orders 
in  his  capacity  as  minister  of  defense.  It  in- 
cludes the  Kantemirov  Tank  Division 
(which  moved  quicUy  in  to  all  the  key  spots 
of  Moscow  during  the  arrest  of  Beria)  and 
the  Taman  Guard  Mechanized  Infantry  Di- 
vision, which  conducts  operational  exercises 
with  the  Dzerzhlnskiy  division  of  MVD 
troops. 

Fedorchuk's  rise  accompanied  Andropov's 
move  tiack  to  the  Secretariat  of  the  Central 
Committee,  from  which  he  came  to  the 
KGB  fifteen  years  ago.  The  connection  be- 
tween these  two  appointments  is  hidden 
behind  walls  of  secrecy.  Andropov's  rise  to 
the  top  position  may  have  been  far  more 
problematical  than  it  looked  from  the  out- 
side. I  have  suggested,  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  several  other  possible  interpreta- 
tions of  Andropov's  transfer,  which  are  no 
more  than  sE>eculation:  (1)  that  he  was 
moved  from  the  KGB  (and  replaced  there 
by  a  professional  who  was  not  even  a  Cen- 
tral Committee  member)  in  order  to  dis- 
tance the  Politburo  from  the  mass  repres- 
sion that  may  be  imminent;  (2)  that  An- 
dropov was  shunted  aside  after  a  disatrously 
unsuccessful  effort,  with  Suslov  and  Tsvi- 
gun, to  unseat  Brezhnev;  and  (3)  that  An- 
dropov was  moved  away  from  the  KOB, 
after  Suslov's  death,  to  avoid  any  chance  of 
his  acceding  to  the  post  of  general  secretary 
with  the  KOB  stUl  in  his  hands. 

The  much-repeated  and  widely  accepted 
interpretation  (perhaps  pushed  by  Andro- 
pov himself)  is  that  Andropov  replaced 
Suslov,  was  "promoted"  into  a  more  strate- 
gic position  from  which  to  replace  Brezh- 
nev, and  left  the  KOB  at  this  point  in  order 
to  erase  or  at  least  blur  the  stigma  of  com- 
manding the  repressive  KGB.  I  find  this 
hard  to  accept  and  am  convinced  that  it  is 
vastly  oversimplified,  if  not  concocted  to  de- 
ceive the  West  and  the  Soviet  people.  What- 
ever the  truth,  I  think  that  Andropov's 
fight  for  the  succession,  although  now  won. 
remains  a  mystery,  and  that  the  rumors 
reaching  the  West  were  not  so  much  glimps- 
es behind  the  curtain  of  secrecy  as  weapons 
in  the  ongoing  struggle  for  the  succession. 

Speculation  like  ours  is  inevitable,  and  it 
is  healthy  to  remind  ourselves  that,  if  we  do 
not  know  much  about  recent  events,  we 
don't  know  much  more  about  earlier  hap- 
penings, either.  I  am  always  surprised  to  see 
Western  boolcs  confidently  passing  on,  as 
history,  things  I  Icnow  to  be  little  more  than 
an  amalgam  of  Soviet  misrepresentation, 
gossip,  and  guesswork.  Soviet  history  is 
clouded  and  distorted,  and  as  time  goes  by. 
the  truth  becomes  ever  harder  to  dredge  out 
of  the  muck.  This  should  make  us  hesitate 
before  guessing  about  today's  mysteries,  but 
at  the  same  time  should  instruct  us  that  we 
will  not,  in  the  foreseeable  future,  get  any 
truth  or  clarification  from  the  Soviet  Union 
itself.  The  speculations  I  have  presented 
here  at  least  have  the  virtue  of  reflecting 
the  real  Soviet  Union— not  some  imaginary 
place  where  the  KGB  "runs  amok"  out  of 
"party"  control,  gains  or  loses  "power."  or 
can  be  manipulated  as  a  separate  entity. 

A  long-time  KGB  chief  heading  the 
regime  has  no  exact  precedent,  but  it  is  a 
perfectly  natural  culmination  of  the  system. 
Felix  Dzerzhlnskiy.  a  top  cbekist  in  his 
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time,  was  a  member  of  Lenin's  innermost 
ruling  group  and.  while  running  the  regular 
police  and  the  CheKa.  also  superviaed  the 
national  economy.  In  some  of  the  Soviet  re- 
publics today  the  top  party  and  state  posi- 
tions are  occupied  by  former  KGB  and 
IfVD  chiefs— and  Andropov  is  not  the  only 
State  Security  man  who  has  served  as  a  full 
member  of  candidate  member  of  the  Polit- 
buro: The  oldest  member  of  the  Politburo 
(at  83),  Arvld  Pelshe  was  a  cheldst  in  1918 
and  an  NKVD  official  in  the  late  1920s, 
early  1930b,  and  during  World  War  11. 
CSeidar  iUiyev,  after  twenty-eight  years  In 
the  KOB.  became  the  party's  first  secretary 
in  Aaerbaljan  and  for  nearly  seven  years  has 
been  a  candidate  member  and  Is  now  a  full 
member  of  the  Politburo  of  the  all-union 
Communist  party  (CC  CPSU).  Eduard  She- 
vardnadze, after  seven  years  as  MVD  chief 
of  the  Georgian  republic,  became  its  first 
secretary  of  the  party  and  has  been  a  candi- 
date member  of  the  <X  CPSU  Politburo  for 
over  four  years.  Alekaandr  N.  Aksenov.  the 
deupty  KOB  chief  in  Byelorussia,  became 
first  secretary  of  the  party  of  an  Obiast, 
then  minister  of  internal  affairs  (MVD),  and 
later  moved  to  his  present  Job  as  chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Byelorus- 
sian republic.  Valter  Klauson.  presently 
chairman  of  the  ESstonian  Coimcil  of  Minis- 
ters and  candidate  member  of  the  CPSU 
Central  Committee,  was  an  NKVD  official 
under  Beria  from  1937-1953,  when  he  used 
concentration-camp  prisoners  for  highway 
construction. 

And  so  it  goes  down  through  the  Central 
Committee  and  the  most  sensitive  party  and 
government  posts.  What  U  different  today, 
though.  Is  the  ascendency  of  military  lead- 
ers, with  their  KOB  partner  Yuri  Andropov 
in  charge  and  two  military  cheUsts  in  firm 
command  of  the  KOB.  The  leaders'  rule  of 
iron  over  the  Soviet  people  Is  more  blatant 
today  than  for  the  past  thirty  years  and  be- 
trays their  fears  about  the  stability  of  their 
faltering  regime. 

FOOmOTKS 

■This  article  is  adapted  from  m  chapter  in  the  au- 
thors' fortbcomlng  book-len<th  study  of  the  KOB 
and  the  Soviet  system.       

'  The  official  date  of  SMERSH's  creation  was  19 
AprU  1943,  but  the  name  had  already  been  given  to 
wartime  military  counterintelUtence  in  1942.  The 
separation  from  State  Security  wu  loose  Indeed:  we 
occupied  the  same  bulldinss  and  Icept  our  old 
reeords  intact:  Berla  (of  the  SUte  Defense  Commit- 
tee) remained  the  boas. 

■  Of  courae  8MERSH  also  pursued  the  normal 
tasks  of  military  CI:  shooting  retreating  Soviet  sol- 
diers, punishlns  the  slightest  breach  of  discipline  or 
the  vaguest  suggestions  of  disloyalty  to  StaUn  (like 
r«r**'"  Alekaandr  Solshenltsyn's  famous  letter 
Joklnc  about  the  moustache,  which  8MER8H  Inter- 
cepted), and  eounterlng  Oerman  spies. 

'Oeputaty  verkhovnogo  Soveta  (Moscow:  1979). 
p.  4S2.  and  S.  Ostryakov,  Voyennyye  cheklsty 
(Moscow:  Voyenisdat.  1979).  p.  132. 

«Ibld. 

•  "Sobytlya  u  oaera  Khasan."  in  Russkaya  myal, 
no.  33. 8  October  19«1.  p.  S. 

•  S.  Ostrykov,  Voyennyye  chekiayt.  p.  132. 
«Ibld. 

•The  political  importance  of  these  men  is  illus- 
trated by  the  luunes  of  their  close  collaborators. 
Within  Konev's  front  alone  the  political  officers  (or 
political  members  of  the  military  council)  were 
Colonel  Leonid  Breshnev  of  the  Eighteenth  Army, 
Maior  Oeneral  Alekaey  Tepishev  of  the  Thirty- 
eighth  Army.  Colonel  Oeorgiy  Tslnev  of  the  FUty- 
■eventh  Army,  and  Colonel  Nlkolay  Shchelokov  of 
the  Twenty.eighth  Infantry  Owps.  Shchelokov  is 
now  an  army  general  and  the  USSR  minister  of  in- 
ternal affairs  (MVD).  Another  political  officer  was 
Ueutenant  General  Nlkita  Khrushchev.  These  men 
had  been  party  colleagues  before  the  war  and 
would  remain  in  its  top  echelons.  See  I.  S.  Konev. 
yifir**^'  komanduyushchego  frontom,  1943-1944 
(Moacow:  "Nauka.'  :ST2).  pp.  279.  353-363. 


*  He  was  still  in  Austria  when  "A  I.  Romanov" 
defected  from  the  CK>  of  the  TsOV  in  1948.  See  A 
I.  Romanov,  Nights  Are  Longest  There  (Boston: 
UtUe  Brown.  1972),  pp.  153,  203-2(H. 

■0  SMER8H  as  a  separate  organisation  had  come 
to  an  end  in  1944.  although  It  still  carried  the  desig- 
nation "OUKR/SMERBH"  Into  1948.  Thereafter  it 
was  the  Third  Chief  Counterintelligence  Director- 
ate (OUKR)  of  the  Ministry  of  State  Security 
(MOB).  The  subordinate  units  In  the  field  were 
known  by  this  dedgnatlon  or.  at  other  times,  as  the 
Directorate  of  Special  Departments  (Osobyy  Otdel. 
orOO). 

■  ■  See  my  book,  the  Secret  Woiid  (New  York:  Bal- 
lantlne.  1982),  for  details  of  these  kidnaplngs.  The 
Lausman  case  is  also  described  by  Ladislav  Blttman, 
a  former  Caech  operative,  in  77te  Deception  Qame 
(New  York:  Ballantine,  1981).  pp.  176-178. 

■■  Oepafafy  verkhtyonoto  Soveta  SSSR,  p.  452. 

■*The  school  is  no  mere  operational  training  es- 
tablishment: It  i*  a  higher  Juridical  Institute  whose 
graduates  are  lawyers. 

■•Former  military  CI  Captain  Alekael  Myagkov 
confirms  that  Fedorchuk  held  this  post.  See  Aleksel 
Myagkov.  Iruide  the  KOB  (New  York:  Ballantine. 
1981).  p.  127. 

•'  William  Hood.  Mole,  (New  York:  Nortoa  1982). 
tells  Popov's  story. 

■•By  1967  Pedorchuk's  articles  concerning  the 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  CheKa  began 
appearing  in  Kommunitt  voonuhenntkh  sil,  the 
Soviet  armed  forces  political  magazine.  Such  arti- 
cles are  traditionally  written  in  this  magazine  by 
the  heads  of  the  Third  Chief  Directorate.  Aleksel 
Myagkov  confirms  (Iruide  the  KOB,  p.  127)  that  Fe- 
dorchuk held  this  Job  after  leaving  Oermany.  Fe- 
dorchuk prot>ably  relieved  General  Fadeykln.  who 
seems  to  have  taken  the  position  after  Tslnev. 

■'See.  for  example.  L.  Tillett  In  Stavic  Revievi, 
December  1975. 

■•Dissidents  reported  in  Sami^dat  that  among 
the  evidence  of  Nlkitchenko's  softness  was  his  tend- 
ency to  hold  occasional  "friendly  chats"  with 
Ukrainian  dissidents.  But  this  sort  of  thing  was  ob- 
viously a  centralized  policy.  Andropov  was  doing 
the  same  thing  in  Moscow,  and  there  are  similar  re- 
ports from  other  republics.  Nlkltchenko  is  about  as 
"soft"  as  Andropov  Is  "liberal." 

'•  See  TUlett  in  Slavic  Reviev). 

••To  the  Council  of  the  Union.  In  1970  he 
became  a  member  of  its  standing  commission  on 
legislation.  He  was  re-elected  in  1979.  In  February 
1976  he  became  a  member  of  the  Politburo  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Ukrainian  Communist 
Party. 

•■  Ukrainikwi  vimyk,  Spring  1975.  dted  by  TUlett 
in  Slaoic  Aerieio. 

"  "Ideolohichnl  dyverail— sbroya  ImperiaUzmu", 
Pid  prapoTom  leninizmu,  October  1981,  pp.  10-17. 
Other  articles  by  Fedorchuk  Include:  "Na  strazhe 
bezopasnostl  sovetskogo  gosudarstva."  Kommunitt 
voonahennykh  til,  December  1967:  "Polveka  no 
strazhe  revolyutsll."  Sovetskiy  patriot.  12  December 
1967;  'Boyevoy  put'  armeysklkh  cheklstov,"  Krat- 
naya  zvezda.  19  Deceml>er  1968. 

"See,  for  example,  Adrian  Karatnycky.  "The 
KGB  Hetman,"  in  itmerican  Spectator,  August 
1982.  and  "Top  KOB  Post  Goes  to  Ukrainian  Secu- 
rity Chief. "  Radio  Uberty  Research.  27  May  1982. 
For  a  discussion  of  later  arrest,  see  Arkhiv  Samii- 
data,  4532.  reporting  a  speech  by  Fedorchuk  to  a 
meeting  of  Ukrainian  KGB  officers  in  late  April 
1981  In  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  said.  "Last 
year.  .  .  40  Ukrainian  nationalists  were  rendered 
harmless.  In  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  interna- 
tional frictions,  the  majority  were  tried  on  criminal 
charges." 

"  K.  S.  Orushevoy,  Togda  v  sorok  pervom 
(Moacow:  1976).  p.  20. 

••  Red  Star,  19  December  1968. 

'•  S.  Ostryakov  (  Voyennyy  Chekisty.  pp.  229-230) 
quotes  V.  Ye.  Zarelua.  then  (X>  head  In  the  Eight- 
eenth Airborne  Army,  on  this  point. 

>'  R.  V.  Daniels.  "PoUtical  Change  in  the  USSR: 
Moving  the  Immovable?."  ProMenu  of  Communitm. 
November-December  1961.  p.  46. 

••  Ibid.,  p.  49. 

••Ibid. 

••  A  Rablnovlch.  in  S.  Cohen  et  al..  The  Soviet 
Union  Since  Statin  (Bloomlngton:  ItMUana  Univer- 
sity Press.  1980),  p.  3. 

■■  Ibid.,  p.  4. 

••&  Blaler.  Stalin's  Svceestort  (Cambridge,  Eng. 
and  New  York:  Cambridge  University  Press.  1980), 
p.  51. 

••  Daniels.  "PoUUcal  Change  in  the  USSR."  p.  50. 


••  Yu.  M.  Koslov  et  al.,  Sovettkoye  adinini»tratit>- 
no»e  pravo  (Moscow:  Yuridlcheskaya  Literatura. 
1979).  p.  78. 

» Ibid.,  p.  S. 

••A.  V.  Kalachnlkov.  Vospitaniwe  bditanoiti  a 
Soveltkikh  volnov  lUoaoow:  Voyenisdat.  1980). 

•'  Yu.  M.  Koslov  et  al..  Sooefiitoye  adminiMtrativ- 
nowe  pravo,  p.  5. 

••  Ibid.,  p.  78. 

>•  Ibid.,  p.  84. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  88. 

•■Speech  by  E.  A  Shevardnadse,  candidate 
member  of  the  Politburo  and  former  MVD  minister 
of  the  Georgian  SSR.  as  reported  in  Zarya  voMtoka, 
26  E>ecember  1981. 

•■  Stalin  In  my  time  was  top  chekist  and  no  one 
had  any  doubts  about  It,  regardless  of  which  of  his 
flunkies  (Yagoda  or  Yeshov  or  Beria  or  Abakumov) 
occupied  the  chair  In  "Building  Number  Two."  the 
headquarters  on  Dzerzhinskly  Square.  A  call  from 
Stalin  through  his  private  secretariat  (for  example. 
Poskrebyshev  or  Malenkov)  sparked  action  quicker. 
If  not  as  often,  as  routine  cormnand  channels.  In 
addition,  a  huge  "Operational  Department"  in  his 
Kremlin  guards  directorate  worked  under  his  direct 
orders,  a  sort  of  service-withln-a-servlce,  carrying 
out  the  most  sensitive  tasks— including  murder.  See 
my  book.  Watchdogi  of  Terror  (New  Rochelle.  N.Y.: 
Arlington  House.  1972). 

"  Andropov  was  appointed  in  May  1967:  Tsvlgun 
entered  as  First  Deputy  in  November  of  the  same 
year.  Tsvlgun  had  been  KGB  Chairman  in  Molda- 
via (1950-52)  when  Brezhnev  was  First  Secretary  of 
the  (X  CT  Moldavia.  There  have  been  unconfirmed 
reports  that  Tsvigun's  wife  la  a  sister  of  Breshnev's 
wUe. 

••See  "Ideolohichnl  dyversU— zbroya  Imperial- 
izmu."  Translation  is  as  given  in  Radio  Liberty  Re- 
search. 22  October  1981  and  27  May  1982.» 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION 
OF  PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Presi(jent,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Anns  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million, 
or  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a  con- 
current resolution.  The  provision  stip- 
ulates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notifica- 
tion of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  imderstand- 
ing.  the  Department  of  Defense  lias 
agrieed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  daj^ 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  two  such  notifications 
were  received  on  April  18  and  April  20. 
1983. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  these  preliminary  no- 
tifications at  the  offices  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  room  SD 
427.  I  ask  to  have  them  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  notification  follows: 


DiRim  SicnaiTT  Aumtamck  Aodict, 

Waahinoton.  D.C.,  AjtrU  18, 19S3. 
Dr.  Ham  BmnzHSUK, 

Pro/euiOfuU  Staff  Member,  Committee  on 
Foreign  lUUMont,  V3.  Senate,  Wathinff- 
toTKD.C. 
Diaa  I^  BuaiKmuK:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1978.  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Asrtstance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  adviaed  of  poaaible  transmittals  to 
Congreas  of  information  •>  required  by  Sec- 
tion 38(b)  Of  the  Anna  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Southwest  Asian  country  for 
major  defense  equipment  tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $14  million. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  C.  Osst, 

Director. 

DiFEwai  Skurity  Assisr/unnt  Aoknct, 

WoMhiTigton,  D.C.,  AprU  18. 1983. 
Dr.  Hans  BamoiDiJK. 

Profeiaional  Staff  Member,   Committee  on 
Foreign  ReUMona,  U.S.  Senate,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dkax  Dr.  BnnnNSUK:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1978,  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion S8(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Southeast  Asian  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Sincerely, 

Philip  C.  Oast, 
,  Director.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be 
prohibited  by  means  of  a  concurrent 
resolution.  The  provision  stipulates 
that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of 
a  proposed  sale  shall  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  available  to 
the  full  Senate.  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rbcoro  at  this  point  a  notifica- 
tion which  has  been  received. 

The  notification  follows: 
DiRifsi  Sbcttritt  Assistancx  AcKNcnr, 

Washington,  D.C.,  March  2S,  1983. 
Hon.  Chaklu  H.  Pkrct, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  ROatiom, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DsAH  Mk.  Chaibmaii:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Anns  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  83-18,  concerning 


the  Department  of  the  Army's  proposed 
Letter  of  Offer  to  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Oermany  and  other  NATO  consortium  na- 
tions for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  up  to  $200  million  for  co-pro- 
duction or  $8.4  billion  for  purctiase  of  total 
quantity.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  deliv- 
ered to  your  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the 
news  media. 
Sincerely. 

Philip  C.  Oait, 

Director. 

POUCT  JcmncATiON 
gbkmaut— STntGER/smraiH  post  wiapoh 

STSTKIf 

The  Oovemment  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Oennany  (FRO),  as  the  lead  nation  for 
itself,  Belgium,  Oreece,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Turlcey  has  requested  the  pur- 
chase of  some  components  along  with  relat- 
ed supplies,  technical  assistance,  training 
and  support  equipment,  and  the  technical 
data  paduge  for  the  co-production  of  other 
components  for  acquisition  of  up  to  75,000 
STINOER/STINOER  POST  weapon  sys- 
tems. Other  NATO  nations  may  Join  the 
consortium  in  the  future.  The  total  estimat- 
ed value  of  this  case  Is  $200  million  for  the 
co-production  option.  In  the  highly  unlUtely 
event  that  the  PRO  purchases  all  75.000 
weapon  systems  without  any  co-produ<^ion. 
the  dollar  value  of  the  transaction  could  be 
as  much  as  $6.4  billion. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States  by  improving  the  military 
capabilities  of  our  allies  in  fulfillment  of 
their  NATO  obligations;  furthering  NATO 
rationalization,  standardization,  and  inter- 
operability; and  enhancing  the  defense  of 
the  Western  Alliance. 

The  FRO,  Belgium,  Oreece,  Italy,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Turltey  all  have  a  require- 
ment for  the  man  portable  STINOEK  air 
defense  weapon  system.  Other  NATO  na- 
tions may  also  have  this  requirement  in  the 
future.  The  STINOER  weapon  system  will 
be  fielded  by  these  NATIO  nations  in  ac- 
cordance with  appropriate  NATO  integrated 
air  defense  operational  engagement  proce- 
dures, providing  the  purchasing  countries 
improved  military  (s^Mibilities  through  in- 
creased forward  area  and  critical  asset  de- 
fense capabilities.  Under  this  program,  the 
STINOER/STINOER  POST  weapon 
system  will  be  manufactured  by  the  FRO 
using  the  technical  data  pacltages  and  the 
purchased  components,  all  of  wtiich  will  be 
provided  in  accordance  with  and  subject  to 
the  limitations  on  use  and  transfer  provided 
for  under  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
This  program  will  result  in  purchases  of  ap- 
proximately $200  million  from  the  VS.  Oov- 
emment. 

This  sale  will  not  adversely  affect  either 
the  military  balance  in  the  region  or  U.S.  ef- 
forts to  encourage  a  negotiated  settlement 
of  the  Cyprus  question  between  Oreece  and 
Turkey. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  Oeneral  Dy- 
namics of  Pomona,  California. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  UJ3. 
Oovemment  or  (»ntractor  persoimel  to  any 
of  the  purchasing  nations. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  effect  on  VS.  de- 
fense readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 


TSANSMrrTAL  No.  83-18 


Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  38(b)  of  the  Anns 
Export  Control  Act.' 

(1)  Prospective  Purchaser  The  Federal 
Republic  of  Oermany  (FRO),  acting  as  lead 
nation  (in  accordance  with  Section  3(d)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act)  of  a  NATO 
consorUiun  consisting  of  itself,  Belgtum. 
Oreece,  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Turlcey. 
Other  NATO  nations  may  Join  the  consorti- 
um In  the  future. 

(U)  Total  Estimated  Value:  $200  million 
for  co-production.  (In  the  highly  imlikely 
event  that  the  FRO  purchases  all  75,000 
weapon  systems  without  any  co-production, 
the  dollar  value  of  the  transaction  could  be 
as  much  as  $8.4  billion.) 

(ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: The  United  States  Government  will 
sell  some  components  along  with  related 
supplies,  technical  assistance,  training  and 
support  equipment,  and  the  technical  data 
package  for  the  co-production  of  other  com- 
ponents for  acquisition  of  up  to  75,000 
STINOER/STINOER  POST  weapon  sys- 
tems. 

(Iv)  Military  Department:  Army. 

(V)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc..  Paid,  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  Sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vli)  Section  28  Report:  C^ase  not  included 
in  Section  28  report. 

(viil)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
25  Mar.  1983.« 


PROTECTING  THE  OSCEOLA  NA- 
TIONAL FOREST  FROM  PHOS- 
PHATE MINING 

•  Mr.  CHILBS.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  House  Interior  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Lands  and  National  Parks 
held  a  hearing  on  legislative  proposals 
to  protect  the  Osceola  National  Forest 
from  possible  phosphate  strip  mining. 
The  subcommittee  is  considering  legis- 
lation identical  to  that  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  on  February  3. 
1083.  S.  465. 

You  will  recall  the  Senate  passed 
legislation  last  year  to  accomplish  the 
protection  of  the  Osceola  National 
Forest.  The  bill,  however,  did  not  re- 
ceive the  approval  of  President 
Reagan.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
James  Watt  rejected  the  pending  lease 
applications  for  mining  in  January  of 
this  year,  but  for  several  reasons  Con- 
gress needs  to  further  address  this 
issue  by  enacting  legislation.  In  order 
to  bring  the  Members  of  the  Senate  up 
to  date  on  where  we  now  stand  in 
terms  of  the  Osceola  mining  dispute  I 
ask  that  the  testimony  I  prepared  for 
the  House  subcommittee  hearing  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  testimony  follows: 

TBTmomr  or  Sehatox  Lawtom  Chius 
I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
provide  testimony  on  the  issue  of  legislation 
to  protect  the  Osceola  National  Forest  from 


■  Aa  defined  In  Section  47(6)  of  the  Anna  Export 
Control  Act 
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possible  phosphate  strip  mining.  This  Is  not 
a  new  issue  to  the  Members  of  this  Subcom- 
mittee. In  fact,  under  the  leadership  of  this 
Subcommittee  legislation  was  crafted  in  the 
97th  Congress  which  sought  to  resolve  the 
outstanding  issues  associated  with  pending 
leaae  applications  for  phosphate  mining  in 
the  Forest.  I  commend  the  Subcommittee 
for  its  Interest,  expertise,  and  perseverance 
in  working  to  protect  this  important  Florida 
forest  resource.  Let  me  also  compliment 
Congressman  Fuqua,  who  has  been  so  in- 
strumental in  making  the  protection  of  the 
Osceola  a  priority  issue  before  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  Committee  is  well  grounded  in  the 
long  history  of  the  phosphate  mining  dis- 
pute in  the  Osceola  National  Forest,  so  I 
won't  elaborate  on  events  I  know  will  be 
part  of  the  hearing  record.  On  a  historical 
note,  however.  I  do  want  to  point  out  that  it 
was  during  the  October,  1981  House  Sub- 
committee hearing  on  H.R.  9  that  our  fears 
concerning  the  Reagan  Administration's  at- 
titude toward  possible  leasing  in  the  Forest 
were.  In  fact,  confirmed.  The  Administra- 
tion's actions  since  then  with  respect  to  the 
mining  issue  clearly  support  the  need  for 
permanent  statutory  protection  for  the 
Osceola  National  Forest.  For  this  reason  I 
want  to  briefly  revisit  the  1981  hearing  and 
then  attempt  to  bring  into  perspective 
events  which  have  taken  place  since  that 
time. 

My  testimony  before  this  Subcommittee 
in  October.  1981  reflected  a  strong  concern 
about  the  possible  change  in  the  past  offi- 
cial positions  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  concerning  the  effects  of  mining  in 
the  Forest.  In  my  testimony  I  commented. 
"I  hope  the  position  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  with  respect  to  opposing 
the  leasing  on  the  basis  of  water  quality 
impact  and  wetland  restoration  has  not  sud- 
denly changed  .  .  . "  My  fears  were  con- 
firmed that  very  morning  when  Paul  C. 
Cahill,  Director,  Office  of  Federal  Activities, 
EPA.  testified  that  the  preliminary  resiilts 
of  wetland  restoration  studies  and  experi- 
ments indicated  that:  'I  think  with  stipula- 
tions at  least  what  I've  seen  so  far  and  with 
test  preliminary  results— that  we  could  ade- 
quately protect  the  environment  and  pur- 
poses of  the  National  Forest."  This  posture, 
along  with  other  Administration  testimony, 
clearly  reinforced  in  my  mind  the  notion 
that  the  Department  was  prepared  to  issue 
the  mining  leases,  and  strengthened  the 
case  for  both  the  House  and  Senate  to  move 
forward  with  legislation  to  ban  mining  in 
the  Forest.  This  Subcommittee  attempted 
to  achieve  this  goal  by  marking  up  and 
sending  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
HJl.  ».  which  passed  the  House  on  Decem- 
ber 15.  1981.  What  has  taken  place  in  both 
the  administrative  and  legislative  arenas 
since  December,  198>  involving  the  Osceola 
National  Forest  illustrates  why  we  still  need 
legislation  to  protect  and  ensure  the  contin- 
ued protection  of  the  Forest. 

Early  In  1982  I  began  hearing  reports  that 
the  Administration  was  moving  quickly  on 
the  lease  applications  and  that  leases  could 
possibly  be  issued  as  early  as  that  summer. 
I^aring  the  Administration  was,  in  fact, 
pushing  ahead  in  lease  processing,  I  wrote 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee,  urging  him 
to  schedule  hearings  on  the  phosphate 
mining  issue  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Com- 
mittee held  a  hearing  on  April  1.  1982  and 
the  testimony  received  during  the  session 
made  an  excellent  case  for  moving  forward 


with  legislation  to  protect  the  Forest  from 
strip-mining.  The  Administration  an- 
nounced that  no  decision  on  leasing  would 
be  made  before  the  end  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress, however,  noticeably  absent  was  any 
indication  from  the  Administration  that  its 
position  with  respect  to  possible  mining  in 
the  Forest  had  changed  in  any  way. 

We  know  now,  however,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  hearing  Paul  C.  CahlU.  Director. 
Office  of  Federal  Activities,  E3>A,  had  in  his 
possession  a  report  for  his  staff  (March, 
1982)  entitled  "Analysis  of  Reclamation  Po- 
tential for  the  Osceola  National  Forest" 
which  concluded  that  with  current  technol- 
ogy, once  the  Osceola's  wetlands  were  mined 
for  phosphate  they  could  not  be  restored. 
Not  only  did  EPA  not  make  this  report 
available  to  the  Committee,  the  Agency 
never  provided  this  report  to  me,  even 
though  I  requested  from  Mr.  Cahill  in  De- 
cember, 1981  any  information  he  had  or  ex- 
pected to  have  on  ongoing  EPA  studies  con- 
cerning wetland  restoration.  I  did  not  re- 
ceive this  report  until  I  requested  the  entire 
EPA  file  on  the  phosphate  mining  issue  on 
March  25.  1983.  Even  though  this  EPA 
report  offered  conclusive  findings  that 
mining  should  not  take  place  in  the  Osceola, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  report  I  was  sure  the  Administration 
was  getting  ready  to  Issue  the  leases. 

I  was  so  convinced  that  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  was  eventually  going  to  recom- 
mend issuing  the  leases  that  I  filed  suit  In 
May.  1982  to  enjoin  the  issuance  of  phos- 
phate preference  right  leases  in  the  Osceola 
National  Forest  (Chiles  v.  Watt,  Civ.  No.  82- 
427).  The  litigation  was  primarily  based  on 
30  U.S.C.  5352,  which  requires  that  mineral 
leases  in  the  Osceola  may  only  be  issued  If 
they  are  subject  to  such  conditions  as  will 
ensure  the  adequate  utilization  of  the  lands 
for  the  purposes  for  which  the  Forest  was 
being  acquired  and  is  being  administered. 
Among  other  things,  the  suit  alleged  that 
meeting  this  condition  requires  restoration 
of  strip  mined  lands  to  their  original  state. 
Given  both  current  and  experimental  recla- 
mation techniques  (because  adequate  resto- 
ration is  impossible)  the  lawsuit  filed  by 
both  myself  and  the  State  of  Florida  (the 
two  almost  identical  suits  were  consolidat- 
ed) claimed  that  the  statutory  conditions  of 
30  U.S.C.  {352  could  not  be  met. 

In  support  of  the  motion  for  an  injunction 
on  the  issuance  of  leases  extensive  expert 
affidavits  were  submitted  on  the  unique  and 
sensitive  aquatic  wetland  and  terrestial  eco- 
systems of  the  forest,  the  effects  of  phos- 
phate mining  on  the  Osceola,  and  the  inabil- 
ity of  current  technology  to  protect  the 
Osceola  at  the  level  required  by  law.  The 
lawsuit  was  dismissed  on  November  5,  1982 
for  lack  of  ripeness  on  the  grounds  that  Sec- 
retary Watt  had  made  no  final  decision  re- 
garding the  issuance  of  the  leases. 

In  the  time  surrounding  the  filing  of  the 
lawsuit  in  May  and  the  dismissal  of  the 
motion  for  a  preliminary  injunction  in  No- 
vember, 1982  several  significant  events  were 
happening  both  in  Congress  and  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch.  In  Congress  the  Osceola 
legislation  was  moving  through  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  reported  its  version  of  H.R.  9  to 
the  Senate  for  consideration. 

The  full  Senate  passed  H.R.  9  on  Decem- 
l>er  19,  1982.  which  the  House  sutisequently 
agreed  to.  The  bill  was  sent  to  President 
Reagan  on  January  3.  1983.  Both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  had  recognized  the  threats 
to  the  forest  posed  by  the  pending  lease  ap- 
plications and,  in  the  absence  of  informa- 


tion from  the  Administration  concerning  its 
intentions  with  respect  to  the  lease  applica- 
tion decision,  enacted  legislation  to  protect 
the  Forest  from  phosphate  mining  and  deal 
fairly  with  lease  applicants. 

While  Congress  was  deliberating  legisla- 
tive solutions  to  the  Osceola  question,  the 
Administration  was  working  to  process  the 
lease  applications.  On  November  15.  1982. 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  announced 
that  it  would  prepare  an  Environmental  As- 
sessment to  determine  the  possibility  of  rec- 
lamation of  the  Osceola  after  phosphate 
strip  mining.  This  study,  the  Environmental 
Assessment  on  State  of  Reclamation  Tech- 
niques on  Phosphate  Mined  Lands  in  Flori- 
da and  Their  Applications  to  Phosphate 
Mining  in  the  Osceola  National  Forest  was 
completed  on  January  7,  1983.  The  study 
concluded  that  "sufficient  technological  ca- 
pabilities do  not  exist  to  ensure  a  reasonable 
likelihood  of  successful  reclamation  of 
mined  areas  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments established  for  mining  in  the  Osceola 
National  Forest."  The  findings  of  this 
report  prompted  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or's decision  to  reject  all  preference  right 
lease  applications  on  January  10,  1983.  In 
his  press  statement  Watt  said  "the  finding 
means  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  that 
the  phosphate  could  be  commercially 
mined."  Under  provisions  of  law  (30  U.S.C. 
211(b))  a  preference  right  lease  may  only  be 
issued  if  "valuable  deposits  of  phosphate 
have  been  discovered." 

On  January  14  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced his  decision  not  to  approve  H.R.  9. 
In  his  veto  statement  he  asserted  he  did  not 
object  to  a  legislative  effort  to  preclude 
phosphate  mining  in  the  Forest,  but  he  did 
oppose  provisions  in  the  bill  providing  com- 
pensation to  applicants  who  would  be  deter- 
mined to  have  a  right  to  a  lease. 

On  February  4,  1983  Kerr-McGee  Corpo- 
ration filed  suit  challenging  the  actions  by 
Secretary  Watt  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  with  respect  to  the  lease  applica- 
tions. I  have  recently  Joined  with  others  in- 
cluding the  State  of  Florida  in  seeking  to  in- 
tervene on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  support  the  Secretary's  rejection 
of  the  lease  applications. 

I  fully  support  the  decision  by  Secretary 
Watt  to  reject  the  applications.  I>ast  admin- 
istrations, environmental  studies,  agency  re- 
ports, and  public  testimony  have  provided  a 
clear  record  of  adverse  impacts  of  strip 
mining  on  the  forest  and  have  presented  a 
convincing  case  that  the  exclusive  use  of 
these  lands  for  intensive  phosphate  mining 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  multiple  use 
management  objectives  of  the  forest.  While 
I  support  the  Department's  action  on  the 
lease  applications,  the  critical  need  for  legis- 
lation still  exists.  Several  Important  ques- 
tions remain  unresolved.  To  respond  to  the 
most  recent  events  surrounding  the  Osceola 
National  Forest  Senator  Hawkins  and  I  In- 
troduced S.  465  In  February  of  this  year. 
The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  ensure 
that  mining  is  prohibited  by  law  and  that, 
in  the  event  the  administration's  decision  is 
overturned,  we  are  not  faced  with  the  possi- 
bilities of  allowing  mining  in  the  forest  or 
monetary  payments  to  companies  eligible 
for  compensation.  I  believe  the  Osceola  Na- 
tional Forest  deserves  to  be  permanently 
protected  by  statute. 

In  addition,  it  is  incumbent  on  Congress  to 
set  up  a  procedure  for  dealing  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  Judicial  determination  of  lease 
rights.  S.  465.  the  Florida  Wilderness  Act  of 
1983,  attempts  to  accomplish  this  by  author- 
izing the  Secretary  to  award  monetary  cred- 


its (In  Ueu  of  cash  payments)  to  any  compa- 
ny found  by  a  court  of  law  to  be  entitled  to 
a  lease. 

And  finally.  8.  465  also  designates  as  wil- 
derness seven  areas  in  three  national  forests 
In  Florida.  These  wilderness  proposals  are 
identical  to  those  included  last  year  in  H.R. 
9.  In  light  of  the  announcement  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  re-evaluate 
RARE  II  wilderness  recommendations  I  feel 
it  Is  increasingly  Important  for  Congress  to 
move  forward  with  individual  state  wilder- 
ness bills.  The  Florida  forest  wilderness 
areas  have  never  been  controversial  so  I 
hope  we  will  see  prompt  approval  by  the 
Committee  on  these  areas. 

The  Subcommittee  has  before  It  legisla- 
tion identical  to  S.  465.  Positive  action  on 
this  measure  will  complete  the  important 
review  of  Florida's  valuable  forest  wilder- 
ness areas  and  Insure  continued  use  and  pro- 
tection of  the  Osceola  National  Forest.* 


COMMUNIST  TAKEOVER  OF 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  while  our 
President  is  doing  his  best  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  Communist  tjrranny  in 
Central  America  others  seem  to  view 
with  equanimity  the  prospect  of 
Soviet  control  of  our  southern  neigh- 
bors. The  liberal  death  wish  is  perspec- 
tively  diagnosed  by  George  P.  Will  in 
his  column  entitled  "Blind  Eye  on 
Central  America,"  which  appeared  in 
The  Washington  Post  on  April  21, 
1983.  I  ask  that  this  essay  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  essay  follows: 

BLmD  Ete  or  Ckntral  Amouca 
(By  George  F.  Will) 

To  begin,  a  two-question  quiz. 

First  question:  since  detente  was  codified 
at  the  Nixon-Brezhnev  summit  In  1973,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  forced  a  nuclear  alert  by 
threatening  to  intervene  with  troops  in  the 
October  1973  war  in  the  Middle  E^ast  (a  war 
Incited  and  financed  by  the  Soviet  Union); 
has  organized  and  financed  the  destruction 
of  the  Paris  accords  and  a  U.S.  ally;  has  in- 
tervened with  Cubans  and  others  in  Angola, 
Ethiopia.  Yemen,  Cambodia,  Nicaragua  and 
El  Salvador;  has  invaded  Afghanistan;  has 
orchestrated  the  crushing  of  Poland;  has 
made  a  mockery  of  the  Helsinki  agreements; 
has  repeatedly  violated  the  informally 
agreed-to  threshold  test  ban  treaty  (al- 
though we  even  changed  the  way  we  meas- 
ure violations,  in  an  effort  to  avoid  the  need 
to  make  protests  that  would  dampen  de- 
tente); has  tried  to  murder  the  pope;  is  vio- 
lating the  terms  of  SALT  II  (an  amazing 
feat,  considering  that  SALT  II  Is  a  tissue  of 
loopholes  and  ambiguities);  is  funding  and 
organizing  terrorism  worldwide;  and  is  con- 
tinuing an  arms  buildup  unambiguously  de- 
signed for  political  intimidation  and  mili- 
tary aggression.  The  first  quiz  question  is: 
why  is  there  a  "return  to  the  Cold  War"? 

Answer  President  Reagan  gave  a  speech 
referring  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  evil 
empire. 

Second  question:  the  Soviet  Union  has  an 
army  brigade  (2.600-3.000  men),  2.500  mili- 
tary advisers  (increased  500  last  year)  and 
6,000-8.000  civilian  advisers  in  CXiba.  It  gave 
Cuba  66,000  metric  tons  of  military  supplies 
in  1981.  68,000  in  1982  (worth  $1  bUllon). 
Moscow's  annual  economic  aid  to  C^ba  Is  $4 
billion  (more  than  one-quarter  of  Cuba's 
ONP).  Cuba  has  200  MiOs,  Including  two 


squadrons  of  MlG-23  Floggers.  at  least  650 
tanks,  at  least  90  helicopters,  including 
MI24  attack  helicopters,  a  Koni-class  frig- 
ate, two  Foxtrot  attack  submarines,  at  least 
SO  torpedo  attack  t>oats,  two  amphibious  as- 
sault ships.  A  Grenada  minister  says  Cuba 
will  use  Grenada's  new  airport  when  supply- 
ing CXibans  in  Africa.  Cuba,  with  one-sev- 
enth of  Mexico's  population,  has  military 
forces  twice  the  size  of  Mexico's.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  giving  20  times  more  military  as- 
sistance to  (hiba  than  the  United  States  is 
giving  to  all  of  Latin  America.  In  the  newest 
Soviet  satellite.  Nicaragua,  39  percent  of  all 
males  over  18  are  in  uniform,  and  the 
regime  Intends  to  build  a  250,000-person 
armed  force,  so  one  in  10  Nicaraguans  will 
soon  be  in  the  military  or  militia.  (All  of 
Honduras'  security  forces  total  20,000.  El 
Salvador's  total  32,000.)  Nicaragua's  regime 
has  built  36  new  military  bases  and  garri- 
sons (the  previous  regime  had  13).  Nicara- 
guan  pilots  and  mechanics  are  being  trained 
in  Bulgaria.  The  regime  has  received,  so  far, 
50  Soviet  tanks,  1,000  East  German  trucks. 
100  anti-aircraft  guns,  Soviet  152-millimeter 
howitzers  with  a  range  of  17  miles.  Cuba  has 
4,000  to  5.000  civilian  advisers  in  Nicaragua, 
plus  2,000  military  and  security  advisers. 
There  also  are  East  Germans.  Bulgarians. 
North  Koreans,  Soviets  and  members  of  the 
FLO.  The  second  quiz  question  is:  about 
what  in  Central  America  does  Congress 
seem  most  worried? 

Answer  fifty-five  U.S.  trainers  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

Events  in  Central  America  are  spinning 
rapidly  toward  a  decisive  moment  in  U.S. 
history.  None  of  the  fictions  that  were  used 
to  rationalize  acceptance  of  defeat  in  Viet- 
nam can  be  used  regarding  Central  America. 
The  threat  there  is  close,  clear  and  indispu- 
tably communist.  There  the  United  States 
will  show— will  leam— whether  it  is  any 
longer  capable  of  asserting  the  will  a  great 
power  requires,  or  whether  the  slide  into  pa- 
ralysis is  irreversible. 

Governments  such  as  Costa  Rica's  and 
Panama's  are  listening  as  congressional 
complaints  mount.  The  complaints  are 
against  U.S.  assistance  to  armed  opponents 
of  Nicaragua's  Stalinists,  and  about  even 
minimal  aid  for  the  democratically  elected 
government  of  El  Salvador  that  is  under 
attack  from  forces  that  are  extensions, 
through  Nicaragua  and  Cuba,  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  conjunction  of  these  complaints  can 
mean,  in  effect,  the  extension  of  the  Brezh- 
nev doctrine  in  this  hemisphere.  That  is, 
communist  attacks  on  a  regime  leech  away 
the  regime's  legitimacy,  and  produce  pres- 
sures for  negotiations  aimed  at  "power-shar- 
ing" with  Stalinists  who  do  not  believe  in 
sharing  power.  But  a  communist  regime, 
however  freshly  planted  and  dependent  on 
foreign  totalitarians,  as  in  Nicaragua,  must 
be  treated  as  legitimate  and  irreversible. 

There  is  a  war  raging,  and  if  all  the  sut>- 
stantial,  determined  military  assistance  is 
one-way,  there  can  be  but  one  result.  The 
result  will  be  a  communist  Central  America, 
and  an  Iran  just  a  wsuie  across  the  Rio 
Grande.* 


INTERIOR  DEPARTMENT'S  COAL 
LEASING  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President, 
nearly  a  year  ago,  I  spoke  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  in  opposition  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior's  coal  leasing 
program.  Last  April,  the  Department 


held  the  largest  coal  lease  sale  in  his- 
tory in  the  Powder  River  Basin  of  Wy- 
oming and  Montana.  Even  though 
more  than  16  billion  tons  of  Federal 
coal  was  already  imder  lease  and  imde- 
veloped.  and  the  demand  for  new  re- 
serves was  extremely  soft,  the  Depart- 
ment offered  for  lease  another  1.6  bil- 
lion tons  of  western  coal. 

I  objected  to  that  sale  and  to  the  De- 
partment's entire  leasing  program  for 
three  major  reasons:  First,  the  sale 
procedures  were  significantly  changed 
and  the  minimum  bids  for  the  Powder 
River  coal  were  cut  in  half  only  a  few 
days  before  the  sale;  second,  there  was 
sound  evidence  that  industry  had  re- 
viewed the  confidential  bidding  Infor- 
mation before  the  sale  and  may  have 
influenced  the  decision  to  lower  the 
minimum  bids;  and.  third,  the  Depart- 
ment chose  to  offer  large  amoimts  of 
reserves  when  the  lack  of  demand  for 
those  reserves  virtually  guaranteed 
that  the  bids  received  would  be  ex- 
tremely low.  The  average  bid  received 
for  the  Powder  River  Basin  coal  was 
only  3.6  cents  per  ton. 

No  hearings  were  ever  held  in  the 
Senate  to  review  either  the  Powder 
River  sale  in  particular  or  the  coal 
leasing  program  in  general,  but  hear- 
ings were  held  before  the  House  Inte- 
rior Committee  and  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee.  Last  year,  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee 
voted  to  reduce  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management's  coal  leasing  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1983  in  order  to  postpone 
two  major  coal  sales  plaimed  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  and  to  give  the  committee 
an  opportunity  to  conduct  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  leasing  program. 

Unfortimately.  the  fimds  for  the 
leasing  program  were  restored  in  the 
budget.  But  the  committee's  investiga- 
tive staff  did  initiate  a  study  of  the 
coal  program.  This  week,  the  commit- 
tee released  that  report.  Its  findings 
raise  serious  questions  about  the  De- 
partment's management  of  the  coal 
program,  and  I  am  placing  a  copy  of 
the  simmiary  of  the  report  in  the 
Record  to  draw  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  committee  staff's  study  con- 
cludes that  the  Interior  Department's 
coal  leasing  program  "principally  ben- 
efits leaseholders  and  surface  owners, 
not  the  Federal  Government."  So- 
caUed  competitive  leases  have  been 
awarded  for  "next  to  nothing,  with 
some  leaseholders  paying  only  $1  per 
acre  in  annual  rental  fees."  Other 
leaseholders  are  reaping  "windfall 
profits"  by  selling  their  leases  or  their 
preference  right  lease  applications  in 
private  markets. 

The  committee  report  also  notes 
that,  "The  April  1982  Powder  River 
Basin  sale  highlights  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  coal  leasing  program." 
Such  large  scale  leasing  under  p<x>r 
economic     conditions     distorts     the 
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market  by  flooding  it  with  leased  coal. 
It  temporarily  reduces  fair  market 
value  and  allows  the  industry  to  ac- 
quire coal  at  "fire  sale  prices."  The 
analysis  goes  on  to  state  that  in  the 
Powder  River  Basin  sale.  "Department 
officials  augmented  the  depression  on 
fair  market  value  by  arbitrarily  reduc- 
ing by  one-half  the  fair  market  value 
appraisals  for  the  Powder  River 
Basin." 

The  committee  report  criticizes 
many  other  aspects  of  the  coal  leasing 
program,  but  it  is  clear  from  only  the 
summary  that  this  is  not  the  kind  of 
leasing  program  that  Congress  had  in 
mind  when  it  passed  the  Federal  Coal 
T.»ai»ing  Act  Amendments  in  1976. 
Those  amendments  were  passed  to  cor- 
rect abuses  in  the  leasing  program 
which  had  culminated  in  President 
Nixon's  placing  a  moratorium  on  fur- 
ther leasing  in  1971.  Coal  leases  were 
then  being  given  away  with  literally 
no  requirements  for  development.  One 
of  the  major  concerns  leading  to  pas- 
sage of  the  act  was  the  fact  that  a  ma- 
jority of  coal  leases  were  being  award- 
ed to  sole  bidders.  The  1976  amend- 
ments required  that  coal  leases  would 
be  issued  on  a  competitive  basis,  and 
that  the  Government  would  receive 
fair  market  value  for  its  coal  reserves. 
After  passing  the  amendments.  Con- 
gress should  have  been  able  to  assume 
that  our  coal  reserves  were  leased  com- 
petitively, that  the  Government  would 
act  as  a  smart  player  in  deciding  how 
much  coal  should  be  offered  for  lease, 
and  that  bids  for  Federal  coal  would 
only  be  accepted  Lf  they  equaled  fair 
market  value  for  the  reserves.  But  the 
leasing  program  now  being  conducted 
by  the  Interior  Department  accom- 
plishes none  of  these  objectives.  It  \s 
clearly  in  violation  of  the  intent,  if  not 
the  letter,  of  the  1976  law. 

In  the  Powder  River  Basin  sale,  the 
average  bid  was  only  3.6  cents  per  ton. 
Four  of  the  11  tracts  that  received 
bids  brought  less  than  1  cent  per  ton, 
and  1  tract  received  a  bid  of  less  than 
seven  one-hundredths  of  1  cent.  When 
these  bids  are  compared  to  recent 
prices  paid  for  coal  in  transactions  be- 
tween private  parties,  it  becomes  clear 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  a  very 
weak  player  in  the  coal  market  and  is 
not  receiving  fair  market  for  its  coal 
reserves  as  required  by  law. 

A  study  prepared  for  the  Office  of 
Technology  Assessment  found  that 
prices  paid  for  Powder  River  Basin 
coal  in  private  transactions  ranged 
from  18  cents  per  ton  to  $1.66  per  ton. 
One  of  the  most  significant  findings  of 
the  House  Appropriations  staff  is  that 
the  Government  received  at  least  $60 
million  less  than  it  should  have  from 
seven  of  the  Powder  River  Basin 
tracts.  Another  analysis  quoted  in  the 
report  concludes  that,  "Even  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  fair  market  value 
for  five  of  the  Wyoming  tracts  would 


have  brought  in  an  additional  $131 
million." 

One  would  expect  that  the  Depart- 
ment would  postpone  any  additional 
coal  leasing  until  conditions  improve 
in  the  coal  market  and  until  its  leasing 
procedures  can  be  revised  to  insure 
that  requirements  for  competitive  bid- 
ding and  fair  market  value  will  be  met. 
But  instead,  the  Department  has  an- 
nounced its  intention  to  hold  at  least 
four  major  coal  sales  between  Decem- 
ber 1983  and  August  1984,  including 
another,  larger  sale  in  the  Powder 
River  Basin.  And  this  does  not  repre- 
sent aU  the  coal  that  the  Interior  De- 
partment wants  to  place  under  lease. 
The  Department  also  plans  to  acceler- 
ate its  processing  of  noncompetitive 
"preference  right  lease  applications," 
which  may  result  in  as  much  as  6  bil- 
lion tons  being  leased  for  no  bonus 
bids.  If  these  leases  are  Issued,  and  the 
scheduled  sales  are  held,  as  much  as 
16.7  billion  tons  of  additional  Federal 
coal  will  have  been  leased  between 
1981  and  1984.  an  amount  which  is 
roughly  equal  to  the  entire  amount  of 
coal  under  lease  before  this  adminis- 
tration took  office. 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  is  over- 
whelming that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior's  coal  leasing  program  is 
grossly  mismanaged  and  violates  the 
requirements  for  competition  estab- 
lished by  Coal  Leasing  Amendments  of 
1976.  I  understand  that  a  General  Ac- 
counting Office  report  wiU  soon  be  re- 
leased dealing  with  the  leasing  pro- 
gram that  wiU  support  the  findings  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
investigative  staff. 

It  is  past  time  for  the  Department  to 
reassess  its  coal  leasing  policies.  Interi- 
or's policy  of  leasing  to  meet  Indus- 
try's demand  for  reserves,  rather  than 
any  valid  demand  for  production,  will 
only  result  In  a  rapid  turnover  of  valu- 
able coal  deposits  to  industry  with  vir- 
tually no  return  to  the  Treasury. 

I  commend  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  House  Interi- 
or Committee  for  their  oversight  of 
this  program,  and  I  am  looking  for- 
ward to  reviewing  any  recommenda- 
tions they  may  make  for  changes  in 
the  leasing  budget  or  in  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act  which  may  be  necessary 
to  improve  the  administration  of  the 
coal  leasing  program.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  give  this 
matter  their  attention. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  summa- 
ry of  the  House  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee staff's  report  on  the  coal  leas- 
ing program  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 

The  summary  follows: 

SumfART 

The  DepBrtment  of  Interior's  Coal  Leas- 
ing PTOgram  principally  benefits  leasehold- 
ers and  surface  owners,  not  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  Competitive  leases  have  been 
awarded  for  next  to  nothing  with  some 
leaseholders  paying  only  $1.00  per  acre  In 
annual  rental  fees.  The  Department  has 
never  enforced  requirements  to  "diligently 


develop"  the  leases,  so  profiteering  lease- 
holders have  been  satisfied  to  retain  these 
leases  as  an  Investment  rather  than  an  oper- 
ational coal  mine.  Some  leaseholders  are 
reaping  "wlndfaU  profits"  by  assigning  (seU- 
Ing)  either  leases  or  transferable  preference 
right  lease  appllcaUons.  Others  are  ex- 
changing lease  tracts  for  other  more  mlna- 
ble  (and  more  valuable)  federal  tracts.  Since 
the  Department  allows  the  exchangor  to  be 
the  prime  mover  In  the  transaction,  poten- 
tially competitive  tracts  are  being  ex- 
changed noncompetitlvely. 

The  April  1982  Powder  River  Basin  sale 
highlights  the  mismanagement  of  the  coal 
leasing  program.  In  spite  of  poor  economic 
conditions,  a  very  soft  coal  market,  and  the 
potential  lack  of  bidding  competition,  the 
Department  persisted  In  "holding  the  larg- 
est coal  sale  In  history."  Such  large-scale 
leasing  under  poor  economic  conditions  dis- 
torts the  market  by  Hooding  it  with  leased 
coal.  It  temporarily  reduces  fair  market 
value  and  allows  the  Industry  to  acquire 
coal  at  "fire  sale"  prices.  In  the  Powder 
River  Basin  sale.  Department  officials  aug- 
mented the  depression  of  fair  market  value 
by  arbitrarily  reducing  by  one  half  the  fair 
market  value  appraisals  for  the  Powder 
River  Basin.  Interior  officials  were  unable 
to  furnish  any  workpapers,  calculations,  or 
other  documents  which  supported  their  pre- 
sale  Powder  River  Basin  appraisal  or  bid  de- 
cisions. 

BACKGROnND  ON  COAL  LEASING  PROOKAlt 

From  1920  through  September  30,  1982, 
the  Department  awarded  616  leases,  of 
which  approximately  one-half  were  awarded 
competitively,  with  In-place  reserves  of  ap- 
proximately 45  billion  tons.  There  are  85 
leases  with  in-place  reserves  of  18  bUlion 
tons  located  in  the  Powder  River  Basin.  Of 
the  616  leases,  228  have  approved  mine 
plans,  119  have  pending  mine  plans,  and 
269,  considered  to  be  undeveloped  leases, 
have  not  submitted  mine  plans.  Of  the  228 
leases  with  approved  mining  plans,  coal  is 
being  mined  from  only  111  leases. 

Ownership  of  Federal  coal  leases  Is  quite 
concentrated.  FVjurteen  leaseholders  control 
229  leases  containing  approximately  22  bil- 
lion tons  of  coal.  Five  of  the  owners  control 
16  billion  tons,  and  one  owner  controls  3.8 
billion  tons. 

During  fiscal  year  1982,  the  111  leases 
with  operating  mines  had  produced  104  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal  with  a  mine-mouth  value  of 
$1.5  billion.  Royalty  payments  totalled  $61 
million,  of  which  only  10  percent  or  (6.1 
million  remained  in  the  U.S.  Treasury;  50 
percent  or  $30.5  million  was  returned  to  the 
States,  and  40  percent  or  $24.4  million  was 
placed  in  a  Federal  Reclamation  Fund  to  be 
distributed  and  used  in  the  State  in  which 
the  coal  was  mined.  This  percentage  distri- 
bution applies  to  all  revenues  received  from 
the  coal  program.  In  addition  to  the  royalty 
payment  of  $61  million,  an  additional  $2.7 
million  was  received  from  the  leaseholders' 
rental  of  927,000  acres  of  land. 

The  1984  Budget  Justification  for  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM)  reflect- 
ed receipts  from  bonus  payments  for  fiscal 
year  1982  of  $7.2  million  or  an  amount  less 
than  they  should  have  received  for  the 
Powder  River  sale  alone.  After  a  review  of 
the  discrepancy,  an  official  of  the  BLM 
budget  office  advised  that  through  an  ad- 
ministrative error  the  bonuses  received  from 
the  Wyoming  portion  of  the  Powder  River 
sale  were  not  reported.  The  Investigative 
Staff  was  advised  that  the  correct  amount 


of  bonusea  should  be  $14.9  million,  not  the 
$7.2  million  as  reported. 

It  should  be  noted  that  during  fiscal  year 
1M2,  a  total  of  $78.6  mUllon  was  received 
from  the  leasing  of  Federal  coal  tracts,  but 
only  10  percent  or  $7.86  million  was  re- 
tained in  the  VS.  Treasury  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 

LEGISLATION  AND  LITIGATION 

The  Investigative  Staffs  review  of  the  leg- 
islation and  litigation  affecting  the  coal  In- 
dustry has  dlKloaed  that  today's  problems 
have  been  with  the  coal  program  since  the 
ISOO's.  Those  problems  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  low  prices,  lack  of  diligent  devel- 
opment, speculation,  surface  ownership  eli- 
gibility, and  reclamation  costs  and  proce- 
dures. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  coal  pro- 
gram is  a  study  in  the  frustration  of  at- 
tempts to  provide  solutions  to  coal  prob- 
lems. 

Attempts  by  Congress  and/or  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  redress  deficiencies 
In  the  coal  program  have  oftentimes  taken 
the  Oovemment  into  the  Federal  courts. 
Private  Industry  has  often  sued  the  Govern- 
ment for  enforcing  many  regxilatory  provi- 
sions Including  those  dealing  with  diligent 
development  (the  requirement  to  mine 
coal).  This  Is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these 
provisions  are  and  were  based  on  mining 
principles  which  were  upheld  in  litigation 
among  Industries  within  the  private  sector. 

The  Federal  courts  have  often  been  the 
final  adjudicator  of  many  coal  program 
problems.  At  the  present  time,  there  are  two 
major  suits  Involving  the  coal  program;  one 
challenges  the  new  regulations,  and  the 
other  challenges  the  legitimacy  of  the 
Powder  River  Basin  sale.  Both  suite  allege 
that  actions  taken  by  the  Department  have 
violated  several  existing  laws  and  the  De- 
partment's own  regulations. 

The  issue  of  fair  market  value,  which  was 
raised  In  the  amended  complaint  on  the 
Powder  River  Basin  sale,  is  the  most  contro- 
versial allegation  In  this  litigation.  This  alle- 
gation suggeste  that  the  leak  of  the  mini- 
mum acceptable  bids  (MAB's)  hopelessly 
tainted  the  Powder  River  Basin  bidding 
process.  This  suit  claims  that  the  bids  were 
reduced  In  response  to  the  pressures  of  pri- 
vate Industry,  and  that  decisions  made  by 
the  Department's  Minerals  Management 
Service  (MMS)  personnel,  considered  arbi- 
trary and  without  analytical  support,  com- 
promised the  entire  lease  sale  system. 

THE  IMPACT  or  REGITLATIONS  ON  THE  COAL 
LEASING  PROGRAM 

The  1979  regulations  were  proposed  as  a 
response  to  the  Congressional  mandates  of 
recently  enacted  legislation,  including  the 
Federal  Coal  Leasing  Amendmente  Act  of 
1976.  The  coal  leasing  program  had  suffered 
ttirough  the  Energy  Minerals  Allocation 
Recommendation  System  (EMARS)  and 
moratorium  periods.  Those  responsible  for 
drafting  the  regulations  wanted  a  foreslght- 
ed  program  which  could  lease  coal  on  a 
timely  basis.  But,  one  of  the  glaring  defi- 
ciencies of  the  1979  regulations,  drafted  at 
the  same  time  Interior  was  drafting  new  oil 
and  gas  regiilatlons,  was  failure  to  take  due 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  coal  varies  in 
tyi>e,  mlnabllity,  quality,  and  quantity  from 
coal  region  to  coal  region.  The  fair  market 
value  and  economic  policies  of  1979  were 
formulated  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  in  the 
"James  Joseph  memo,"  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  "format  for  chaos." 

The  1982  regulations  fare  no  better  In 
terms  of  resolving  the  economic  woes  of  the 


coal  leasing  program.  The  1982  regulations 
demonstrate  a  change  In  philosophy  by  the 
new  Administration  at  the  Department.  The 
new  philosophy  suggeste  the  "marketplace" 
should  dictate  leasing  levels,  leasing  sites, 
and  production  standards.  Industry  has  a 
large  input  into  this  process.  There  appear 
to  be  some  Inconsistencies  between  the  goals 
of  this  new  program  and  the  provisions  of 
the  new  regulations.  Relaxation  of  the  dili- 
gent development,  maximum  economic  re- 
covery (MER),  preference  right  lease  appli- 
cation (PRLA),  and  royalty  provisions  may 
not  be  a  panacea  for  problems  of  competi- 
tion. In  what  Is  recognized  as  a  noncompeti- 
tive market,  the  regulations  have  been  de- 
scribed as  anticompetitive. 

Since  publication  of  the  1982  regulations, 
the  Department  has  issued  two  documente 
amending  and/or  clarifying  those  regula- 
tions. On  September  13,  1982,  MMS  pub- 
lished new  coal  lease  sales  procedures. 
These  procedures  were  meant  to  clarify  the 
post-sale  system  responsible  for  bidding  and 
fair  market  value  anaiysis.  Commente  sub- 
mitted by  private  Industry  and  an  MMS 
field  official  suggest  these  new  guidelines 
further  confuse  the  situation. 

On  January  12, 1983.  what  have  been  com- 
monly called  "Watt's  concessions"  were  pul)- 
Ushed.  A  group  of  Western  Oovemors  had 
complained  to  the  Secretary  about  the  text 
of  the  1982  regulations  which  among  other 
things  "gutted"  the  States'  decisionmaking 
roles,  most  visibly  with  the  Regional  Coal 
Teams  (RCTTs).  These  concessions  and 
others,  which  may  be  forthcoming  on  land 
use  planning  policies,  are  directly  responsive 
to  criticisms  voiced  by  the  Governors  about 
the  new  program.  The  Oovemors  had  been 
strong  supporters  of  the  Secretary's  coal 
leasing  policies  until  the  publication  of  the 
1982  regulations.  There  are  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  why  these  concessions  were 
made  and  how  much  they  will  affect  the 
scheduled  coal  sales  of  1983  and  1984.  The 
consequences  of  changes  In  the  ooal  regula- 
tions may  have  been  exaggerated. 

The  coal  philosophy  of  present  and  past 
Department  of  Interior  officials  has  impact- 
ed the  coal  leasing  program  more  than  the 
regulations.  The  present  program,  which  Is 
about  to  undergo  the  third  revision  of  Ite 
sales  procedures  since  the  Powder  River 
sale,  is  still  without  a  comprehensive  and 
viable  economic  resource  evaluation  system. 

POWDER  RIVER  BASIN  COAL  LEASE  SALE 

On  April  28,  1982,  the  Department  held 
the  largest  coal  lease  sale  in  history.  About 
1.6  billion  tons  of  subbituminous  coal  in  13 
tracte  totalling  23.500  acres  were  offered.  Of 
the  13  tracte,  11  received  bids  in  the  amount 
of  $55  million,  whereas  the  original  ap- 
praised values  of  these  tracte  was  in  excess 
of  $100  million. 

The  Federal  Coal  Leasing  Amendmente 
Act  of  1976  requires  that  the  Department 
not  accept  any  bid  less  than  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  coal.  Pair  market  value  is  de- 
fined in  the  Uniform  Appraisal  Standards  as 
well  as  in  the  1979  BLM  Coal  Regulations 
as: 

"•  •  •  the  amount  In  cash,  or  In  terms  rea- 
sonably equivalent  to  cash,  for  which  in  all 
probability  the  property  would  be  sold  by  a 
knowledgeable  owner  willing  but  not  obli- 
gated to  sell  to  a  knowledgeable  purchaser 
who  desires  but  is  not  obligated  to  buy." 

Rules  and  policy  changes  implemented  at 
the  Powder  River  Basin  sale  affected  fair 
market  value,  surface  ownership  rights,  and 
tract  evaluation.  The  Department  had  pub- 
lished for  comment  proposed  amendmente 
to  the  1979  regulations  in  E>ecember  1981. 


On  the  date  of  the  Powder  River  Basin  sale 
(April  28.  1982),  the  old  regulations  were 
still  In  effect.  The  Department,  neverthe- 
less, modified  the  preacritied  sales  proce- 
dures. These  changes  may  have  violated  ex- 
isting laws  and  the  1979  regulations. 

MMS/CASPER  APPRAISAL  REPORT 

In  late  1981,  the  MMS  field  office  at 
Casper,  Wyoming  (MMS/Casper)  received 
concurrence  from  headquartns  (MMS/ 
Reston)  on  the  methodology  and  appraisal 
format  to  be  followed  in  estimating  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  April  1982  Power  River 
coal  lease  tracte.  This  format  and  method 
was  consistent  with  the  Uniform  Appraisal 
Standards.  MMS/Casper  spent  4,000  man- 
hours  at  a  cost  of  about  $60,000  to  prepare 
the  estimate  of  fair  market  value.  On  Feb- 
ruary 26.  1982,  MMS/Casper  advised  MMS/ 
Reston  of  the  estimated  fair  market  value 
for  the  Powder  River  Basin  tracte  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  March  25,  1982,  sale  an- 
nouncement. 

LEAK  OP  PAIR  MARKET  VALUE  ESTIMATES 

Sometime  between  BCarch  10  and  15.  1982, 
after  the  estimates  of  fair  market  value 
(Diinimum  acceptable  bids— MAB's)  were  re- 
ceived in  the  Department,  these  estimates 
of  fair  market  value  allegedly  were  "leaked" 
to  unauthorized  Individuals,  e.g.,  coal  indus- 
try officials. 

This  "leak"  and  the  subsequent 
unsupportable  reduction  in  the  "leaked" 
values  have  been  called  "scandalous"  by 
many  Government  and  industry  officials. 
Several  Interior  officials  believed  that  the 
sale  should  have  been  postponed.  The  then 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Land  and 
Water,  however,  reportedly  had  made  a  per- 
sonal decision  which  he  felt  was  irreversible. 

During  a  meeting  with  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Energy  and  Minerals  and  the 
former  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  lAnd 
and  Water,  the  Investigative  Staff  inquired 
why  they  have  not  requested  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General  (OIG)  to  investigate  the 
"leak."  The  former  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, who  was  the  acknowledged  expert  for 
the  coal  program,  advised  that  he  had  not 
heard  of  the  leak  until  he  had  read  a  letter 
dated  March  26.  1982.  from  (Jasper.  Wyo- 
ming, stating  that  the  minimum  acceptable 
bid  values  may  have  been  compromised;  and 
he  pointed  out  that  the  date  was  definitely 
after  he  directed  that  the  minimum  accept- 
able bids  be  reduced.  Regarding  the  need 
for  an  OIG  investigation,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary and  the  former  Deputy  Assistant  Sec-: 
retary  both  related  that  since  the  General 
Accoiwtlng  Office  (GAO)  was  Investigating 
the  Powder  River  Basin  sale,  they  did  not 
believe  it  was  necessary  to  duplicate  the 
GAO  effort.  The  Investigative  Staff  pointed 
out  that  GAO  did  not  begin  ite  review  until 
the  middle  of  May.  or  6  to  8  weeks  after  cog- 
nizance of  the  leak.  The  officials  then  of- 
fered that  they  had  a  staff  member— a  non- 
investigator— conduct  a  "sort  of  Investiga- 
tion" which  did  not  disclose  anything  signif- 
icant. The  Investigative  Staff  contacted  the 
staff  member  who  had  conducted  the  In- 
quiry and  he  advised  that  he  merely  tele- 
phoned several  regional  sites  and  advised 
them  to  be  more  careful  not  to  release  con- 
fidential data  prematurely.  He  advised  that 
no  attempt  was  made  to  relate  the  "leak" 
with  the  "reduction"  of  the  minimum  ac- 
ceptable bids. 

REDUCTION  OP  THE  MINIMUM  ACCEPTABLE  BIDS 

On  BiSarch  19.  1982.  during  a  meeting  at- 
tended by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Energy  and  Minerals,  his  Deputy,  and  the 
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then  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Land  economJsts  in  the  form  of  a  scatter  dlacram.  by  the  Department  to  obtain  fair  mariiet 

and  Water,  a  decision  was  made  to  eliminate  The  diagram  indicated  the  range  of  values  value  for  coal.  The  consultant  stated  that 

the  estimates  of  fair  marliet  value  provided  received  for  all  the  Federal  coal  lease  sales  even  a  conservative  estimate  of  fair  marlcet 

by  MMS/Casper  and  to  "rush"  the  adoption  over  the  past  2  years,  but  the  scatter  dia-  value  for  five  of  the  Wyoming  lease  tracts 

of  entry-level  bids  and  postsale  analysis  in  gram  did  not  contain  any  Powder  River  coal  would  have  brought  in  an  additional  $131 

time  for  inclusion  in  the  announcement  of  data.  He  subsequently  admitted  data  from  million  either  at  the  time  of  the  sale  or  at  a 

the  Powder  River  sale  on  Idarch  25,  1982.  other  coal  regions  with  different  qualities  later  date  when  the  marliet  was  stronger. 

Prior  to  this,  the  then  Deputy  Assistant  and  types  of  coal,  some  with  seams  smaller        These  sentiments  were  expressed  no  more 

Secretary  for  Land  and  Water  perceived  the  than  three  feet,  bear  no  analytical  or  eco-  dramatically  than  by  a  State  official  who 

estimates  of  fair  marlcet  value  to  be  too  nomic  relationship  to  coal  from  the  Powder  advised  "they  are  giving  away  the  damn 

high,  and  MMS/Reston  was  tasked  to  come  River  Basin.  coaL" 

up  with  an  altemaUve  to  the  MMS/Casper        Regarding  the  rush  to  revise  the  lease  sale  ^j^,^  q,  coMPrriTivE  anntiifo 

estimates  of  fair  market  value.  and   fair  market   value   evaluation   proce-  ^„^^.  i..^i„„  »„  ♦»,«  „... 

The  senior  economist  of  MMS/Reston,  dures,  the  then  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary       O"*  ?\^^^^I^V^  leading  to  the  pas- 

the   architect   of   the   new   concept,    ack-  for  Land  and  Water  sUted.  "Why  risk  the  "«^°',  "**,^f'^  Coal  Leasing  Amend- 

nowledged  that  the  entry-level  bids  are  not  largest  sale  in  American  history  with  mini-  mente  Act  of  1976  was  that  numerous  tr^ 

designed  to  represent  fair  market  value  but  mum  acceptable  bids  that  are  too  high?"  *ere  being  awarded  to  the  sole  bidders.  For 

are  only  a  base  from  which  to  begin  the  auc-  The  procedures  as  of  the  date  of  this  report  f?'""Pl?'  ^^°J  ^.  ^^  \  ^'^^^  ^ ?^^'^^\.?} 

Uon  to  arrive  at  fair  market  value.  The  are  still  experimental  and  are  undergoing  ^he  offered  tracts  only  received  one  bid. 

senior  economist  advised  that  no  calcula-  their    third    generation    of    change— more  Since   1979,  the  percentage  has  remained 

Uons  were  involved  in  arriving  at  the  new  than  1  year  later.  about  the  8ame-70  percent  of  the  offered 

entry-level  bids— nothing  fancy  or  anything        A  Department  official  cognizant  of  the  tracU  only  attracted  one  bidder.  The  April 

supported  by  workpapers  or  sophisticated  new  sale  procedures,  the  soft  market,  and  1982  Powder  River  sale  has  continued  the 

calculation.  He  stated  that  he  merely  took  the  depressed  economy  remarked  that  the  dismal  showing  of  competitive  bidding.  Of 

MMS/Casper's    estimates    of    fair    market  Department's  InterpreUtlon  of  a  competi-  the  U  offered  tracts,  8  brought  only  1  bid 

value  for  the  three  highest  valued  tracts  tive  sale  is  that  the  law  (the  Federal  Coal  <73  percent)  and  3  of  the  tracts  each  re- 

and  averaged  out  these  estimates  as  follows:  Leasing  Amendments  Act  in  1976)  only  re-  ceived  2  bids.  The  Department's  post-sale 

quired  that  everyone  have  an  opportunity  analysis  acknowledged  that  adequate  bid- 

cenu  per  ton  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^  lease;  the  law  did  not  preclude  ding  competition  was  not  demonstrated  for 

TYoct  Amount  the  Department  from  holding  a  "firesale."  the  respective  tracts. 

?P»"[\°*o^i!Jh- iSiSS  SALI RBULTS  HI  LBS  THAH  rAiH  MAHMT  One  Of  the  primwT  reasons  for  the  lackof 

Little  Rawhide .» mm  val0E  competition  was  the  poor  coal  market.  An- 

Spring  Creek ^9531  Deoartmental  edicts  which  in-  °^^^'"  ^'^^''  ^n^'blting  competition  is  tract 

^»-i  AQOM  .u!^^,,?J:,^^^^^/7!^'^J^Jl^  delineation.  The  InvesUgative  Staff  was  ad- 

To*^ •'**°^  "'•"If^    unsupportable    and    undocumented  ^^  ^j^  ^  ^      ^^  taUored  for  specific 

manipulation,    unrealistic    assumptions    on  ^„„„„i^  Jwi^v,  Ti^,^  Tk«™  »„  o,»,;oC^»»„ 

Average 16365  the  liaintenance  tracts,  and  an  unjustifiable  ^ThT'^iH^^*^^  „*^^  T.  ^„t^Tf^»1 

The  senior  economist  then  took  the  aver-  50/50  split  in  the  estimate  of  fair  market  ^.t-S  ,f  ^^-TIL^I^To.  ^  ,.„V..,  olI!r»^ 

age  and  divided  it  in  half  to  arrive  at  $.08  value  for  maintenance  tracts,  the  Investiga-  f^^iu   °  th^^JL^^  fff  ^Zlnn^T^ 

per  ton  as  the  entry-level  bid  for  the  three  tive  Staff  has  estimated  that  the  Govern-  rB^nfl  «t  i«r»  rn^^tw  w^ w  f!?r  in^f 

highest  valued  tracts.  Eight  cents  per  ton  ment  received  about  $60  million  less  than  'Z°^  ^^"-^t^^^Z^^S^^f^^^  ^ 

was  one  of  the  four  sales  levels  estiablished  fair  market  value  for  seven  of  the  Powder  the  rule^^  excepiion  ramer  man 

for  the  Powder  River  Basin  sale.  The  other  River  Basin  tracts.  The  former  Deputy  As-        a-^»k..>,  a^*^,.^^*  *«  mam^«  «»»,^»<«<»» 

three  sales  levels  were  $.05  per  ton,  $.025  sistant  Secretary  for  Land  and  Wator  indi-  ut^fsSJaJeSeiwp  SS£^  eXingta 

per  ton,  and  $25  per  acre.  The  process  of  cated  to  the  Investigative  Staff  that  the  fhe  coajVe^o^irthe  PoS 

cUsslfying  tracts  for  these  sales  levels  w^  bonus   bid   is   only   a   component   of   fair  S"  c^S ^mvTf St^fwL  eltainat^  l?T^^ 

equally  arbitrary.  market  value.  For  lease  sale  purposes,  how-  „„  .„  .rXn-^  „,h„„  i„^i„i^„.i„  „,!*»,  f„^„„i„v,. 

The  senior  economist.  Who  acknowledged  ever,    tK.th    MMS    and    the   coal    ^dustry  ^pShS^thTs'^ftf  right  OmJ^^^^^ 

that  he  was  not  an  appraiser,  then  ex-  equated  the  miimium  acceptable  bid  to  fair  oj^hJ/Ji   that    in   t«anv  o^^^ 

plained  the  rationale   to  justify  post-sale  market  value.  Past  and  present  Interior  offi-  righteare  subserviTm  to  1^^^^^^ 

analysis.   He  advised  that   he  has  always  cials  have  suggested  that  this  expansion  of  "fi?^    „fl,^     *"     "r«n«««"    i^'r^« 

been  impressed  with  public  auctions  and  the  the  definition  of  fair  market  value  is  an  at-  „z!^ir    ° ,    ^«^ir|;  „/7!™!L  nomJfinw 

method  in  which  the  auction  produces  fair  tempt  by  the  former  Deputy  Assistant  Sec-  hi™  «h«^h  ir.  ^rT..  .if,ToHn,rv=  fS»»^^ 

market  value.  He  explained  that  when  an  retary  to  cover  up  the  mismanagment  of  the  "fiH^rrlrl"    „,!?„„:  !,„hVc  tS^n^il  ItI 

i»>_  (.  .^..»<^n.o^   tkl  <,».^i.^<.  r„.t^t  ^t  »ko  ~,»i  J>.^,.^«  paid  more  for  surface  rights.  $600  per  acre, 

item  is  acutioned.  the  starting  point  of  the  coal  program.  ^^      .^        ^^  .      .^    minpral  riehLs   »2S 

action  is  usually  half  of  the  estimate  of  fair        Based  on  the  MMS  original  calculations  ^,  .^^tn  »V,«?Lr  LTmni^    a  ^«mn«nv 

market  value.  In  fact,  the  senior  economist  for    the    three    new    productions    tracts-  ^,Jzi^J:ny,Z^,z!r:,,^^  fT„  i«T.„ 

recommended  that  all   fair  market  value  Spring  Draw,  Little  Rawhide,  and  South  {^^t  ,;t™„/J^  f°/,o,^?,,V„„  %^ 

amounu  should  be  cut  in  half  to  begin  all  Duck  Nest  Creek,  the  Government  received  o^L  somewhat  clouded  bec^Cse  the  i^U^r 

sales,  since  during  an  acution  In  the  throws  $46.5  million  less  than  fair  market  value.  ^' ,  ^^„  ^IJSh  fnr  tr»cr.»«rt»»  t«  i?^o^i 

of  bidding  frenzy  the  Item  is  bid  up  to  what        The  results  of  revised  MMS/Casper  calcu-  rt"niw  1b^^  i„„Lt^if^rii,w 

could  be  considered  its  fair  market  value.  He  lations  requested  by  the  Investigative  Staff  ^^'^  „"  tt™  „TiLAi!;  °"  "!r.  Tjfr-Tv 

then  related  how  he  once  bid  $100.00  for  a  for  the  four  Montana  maintenance  tracts.  "?JJ.^Hahti^c  nnt  ^„^  ^ 

penny  stamp  and  that  this  experience  has  indicated  the  Government  received  about  suriace  ngnis  is  not,  uiown. 

stuck  with  him.  The  Investigative  Staff  in-  $28  mUlion   less  than   fair  market  value,  suiwaci:  owners  akd  leaseholders  are  prih- 

quired  as  to  the  number  of  bidders  needed  However,  since  some  of  the  value  can  be  di-       cipal  beneticiaries  op  the  federal  coal 

to  have  a  competitive  sale  and  was  advised  rectly  attributed  to  the  expertise  of  the  ad-        leasing  program 

that  three  would  be  a  minimum.  He  was  joining  mine  owner,  the  Government  and  Owners  of  the  surface  overlying  the  Fed- 
asked  to  explain  what  happens  in  the  post-  the  mine  owner  should  share  the  $28  mil-  eral  coal  are  not  the  only  ones  profiting 
sale  analysis  when  only  one  bidder  submits  lion  equally.  Therefore,  the  Government  from  the  Federal  leasing  program.  With 
a  minimum  bid.  as  occurred  In  the  Powder  would  then  receive  an  additional  $14  million  little  or  no  cost  to  obtain  and  hold  Federal 
River  sale.  The  senior  economist  who  had  over  what  was  originally  received.  coal  leases,  lessors  are  either  sitting  on  their 
taken  a  fully  supportable  and  documented  The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  leases,  assigning  them  to  private  parties  at 
estimate  of  fair  market  value  and  then  aver-  (OTA)  also  expressed  serious  doubts  that  enormous  profits,  or  seeking  to  exchange 
aged  it  and  divided  it  in  half,  stated  that  fair  market  value  was  received  from  the  them  for  more  profitable  ones  with  the  Fed- 
even  if  only  one  bid  is  offered,  that  bid  rep-  Powder  River  sale.  OTA  stated  that  for  eral  Government.  One  such  20,701-acre 
resents  the  marketplace,  and  therefore,  the  about  half  of  the  tracts  offered,  no  attempt  lease  in  Wyoming  provides  only  $20,701  in 
marketplace  In  effect  has  spoken,  this  single  was  made  at  a  fair  market  value  calculation,  annual  rental  income  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
bid  representing  fair  market  value.  An  analysis,  prepared  by  another  consult-  emment.  Although  production  from  this 
The  then  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  ant,  charged  that  there  Is  overwhelming  evi-  tract  was  required  by  the  1920  Mineral  Leas- 
Land  and  Water  based  his  perceptions  that  dence  that  the  Federal  Government  has  ing  Act.  the  requirement  was  not  specifical- 
the  originally  dociunented  and  fully  sup-  failed  to  receive  fair  market  value  for  the  ly  defined,  and  there  was  no  pressure  to 
ported  calculations  of  fair  market  value  vast  majority  of  leases.  The  report  conclud-  produce.  Even  now  the  Federal  Coal  Leasing 
were  "too  high,  obviously  funny,  and  of  ed  by  stating  that  the  Powder  River  lease  Amendments  Act  requirement  for  produc- 
litUe  value",  on  computations  made  by  BLM  sale  was  a  microcosm  of  the  constant  failure  tion  from  pre- 1976  leases  by  1986  has  been 
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relaxed  by  the  1983  coal  leasing  regulations 
so  that  this  lease  need  not  be  in  production 
until  1997.  This  tract  was  recently  offered 
for  sale  at  an  amount  that  would  have  pro- 
vided an  enOTmous  windfall  profit  to  the 
leaseholder. 

Many  other  leaseholders,  opting  not  to 
hold  onto  their  investments,  have  sold  and 
are  selling  their  preference  right  lease  appli- 
cations (PRLA's)  and  leases  to  other  parties 
in  private  transactions  called  assignments. 
These  leaseholders  are  reaping  windfall 
profits  at  the  Federal  Government's  ex- 
pense. Nearly  every  time  the  PRLA's  and 
leases  change  hands  the  assignor  Is  making 
a  profit;  the  owner  of  the  mineral  rights— 
the  Federal  Government,  however,  receives 
no  share  of  that  profit.  One  company  which 
acquired  several  leases  in  the  1960's  has 
never  mined  any  coal  from  these  holdings, 
but  has  sold  off  some  of  these  leases  at  a 
$150  million  profit. 

Still  other  leaseholders,  also  not  content 
to  hold  their  lease  tracts,  want  to  exchange 
them  for  other  Federal  coal  leases.  There  is 
no  Federal  iKilicy  or  procedure  governing 
such  exchanges.  Here  again  the  leasehold- 
ers seem  to  be  reaping  the  majority  of  the 
benefits.  Such  exchanges  can  be  advanta- 
geous to  the  Federal  Government  when 
they  are  used  tod)  assemble  Federal  coal 
split  by  the  checkerboard  ownership  pat- 
terns in  the  West  into  larger  mining  units, 
or  (2)  shift  coal  development  on  Federal  or 
non-Federal  lands  to  offset  potential  losses 
in  coal  development  from  environmental  or 
land  use  restrictions.  GAO  has  pointed  out 
that  with  no  policy  guidance  or  procedures 
governing  exchanges,  there  Is  no  guarantee 
that  the  Department  will  consider  some 
basic  criteria  for  weighing  the  relative 
merits  of  a  lease  versus  an  exchange,  identi- 
fy factors  that  reflect  equal  value  and 
public  benefit,  or  ensure  that  exchange  pro- 
posals be  handled  equitably  or  consistently. 
Of  particular  concern  would  be  the  effect  of 
such  exchanges  on  subsequent  lease  sale 
competition.  Precedent  has  been  set  to  deny 
such  exchanges  and  offer  the  desired  tracts 
for  competitive  lease  sale.  But  in  the  case  of 
one  exchange  transaction  (awarded  noncom- 
petltlvely  to  AMAX  Coal),  the  North  Duck 
Nest  Creek  tract  could  have  been  combined 
with  the  southern  half  and  offered  as  a 
competitive  tract  in  the  1982  Powder  River 
sale.  Instead  the  remaining  southern  tract— 
a  maintenance  tract— was  offered.  Not  sur- 
prisingly. AMAX  was  the  single  successful 
bidder  on  the  tract.  The  proposed  BIstI  ex- 
change in  the  San  Juan  Region  could  have 
similar  results  If  the  Department  agrees  to 
the  leaseholder's  terms. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Coal 
Leasing  Amendments  Act  in  1976.  the  De- 
partment can  no  longer  issue  prospecting 
permits  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  non- 
competitive preference  right  leases.  But 
with  no  specific  guidance  or  procedures  for 
processing  lease  applications  pending  at  the 
beglimlng  of  the  moratorium,  iiuidequate 
processing  of  the  applications  could  still 
create  problems  for  the  Department.  The 
pending  applications  represent  between  35 
and  60  million  tons  of  annual  coal  produc- 
tion potential,  but  If  preference  right  leases 
are  issued  based  on  invalid  prospecting  per- 
mits, the  Department  will  forfeit  the  oppor- 
tunity to  regain  some  of  the  coal  reserves 
Included  in  these  applications  and  lease 
them  competitively.  The  Department  could 
tti«n  lose  if  inadequate  processing  falls  to 
disclose  insufficient  proof  that  commercial 
quantities  exist.  When  the  lessee  subse- 
quently realizes  the  lease  cannot  be  mined 


economically  and,  consequently,  cover  the 
costs  incurred  for  Federally  imposed  envi- 
ronmental stipulations,  the  Depurtment  will 
be  faced  with  requests  to  exchange  the  lease 
tracts.  With  these  exchange  requests  comes 
another  set  of  problems  as  previously  dis- 
cussed. 

With  no  comprehensive  system  for  proc- 
essing applications  in  general,  or  more  spe- 
cifically for  conducting  envlronmentel  re- 
views required  by  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Act,  two  environmentalist  or- 
ganizations have  recommended  that  the  De- 
partment halt  the  pr(x:essing  of  the  prefer- 
ence right  lease  applications.  Both  organiza- 
tions maintain  that  the  authority  exists  and 
precedent  has  been  set  for  denying  prefer- 
ence right  lease  applications;  that  the  Secre- 
tary has  a  duty  to  carry  out  the  intent  of 
Congress  as  stated  in  the  Mineral  Leasing 
and  the  Federal  Coal  Leasing  Amendments 
Acts:  and  the  Secretary  should  not  be  re- 
stricted by  previous  errors  made  by  the  De- 
partment in  Initially  approving,  continuing, 
or  extending  prospecting  permits. 

The  diligent  development  requirement  to 
produce  coal  from  the  lease  tracts  which 
was  also  defined  by  the  1976  Federal  Coal 
Leasing  Amendments  Act,  could  have  shift- 
ed some  of  the  investment  risk  to  the  lease- 
holders, but  the  Department  diluted  the  re- 
quirement—at least  for  pre-1976— leases  in 
the  1982  leasing  regulations.  By  defining 
the  diligence  requirement  and  strictly  en- 
forcing it,  the  Department  could  regain 
many  undeveloped  leases  and  use  them  for 
the  Federal  Government's  benefit.  Instead, 
the  Department  has  interpreted  the  Federal 
Coal  Leasing  Amendments  Act  requirement 
rather  broadly  in  the  1982  regulations  by 
not  requiring  diligence  of  pre-1976  leases 
until  10  years  after  the  leases  are  readjust- 
ed. (These  leases  have  a  20-year  term  at  the 
end  of  which  they  may  be  adjusted  and  ex- 
tended for  another  10  years.)  This  could 
postpone  the  production  requirement  for 
many  leases  until  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Considering  the  fact  that  only  111  of  the 
616  existing  Federal  leases  were  producing 
as  of  September  30.  1982,  and  only  about 
half  of  the  616  leases  have  had  mine  plans 
submitted  for  them,  it  is  questionable 
whether  many  of  the  leases  could  ever 
attain  diligence.  But  they  may  never  have  to 
fulfill  the  current  diligent  development  re- 
quirements in  light  of  recent  proposals  to 
relax  the  requirements  even  further.  If 
these  attempts  are  successful,  the  question 
that  still  remains  is:  'Why  should  these 
leaseholders  be  allowed  to  hold  these  tracts 
and  reap  the  benefits  for  an  annual  rental 
of  only  $1  (or  maybe  $3)  per  acre?"  But 
again  the  leaseholder,  and  not  the  Federal 
Government,  is  the  apparent  beneficiary. 

MANY  FACTORS  SUGGEST  WESTERN  COAL  DEMAND 
WILL  NOT  GROW  VERT  RAPIDLY 

During  the  decade  of  the  1970's,  demand 
for  Western  coal  grew  dramatically.  The 
concentration  of  Federal  coal  resources  in 
the  West  means  that  the  demand  for  Feder- 
al coal  is  closely  tied  to  the  demand  for 
Western  coal.  But  market  and  policy 
changes  have  occurred  which  are  likely  to 
moderate  the  growth  rates  of  Western  coal 
common  in  the  1970's.  The  low  sulfiw  con- 
tent of  Western  coal  no  longer  confers  the 
market  advantage  brought  about  by  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  because  the  act's  amend- 
ments require  even  Western  coal  to  go 
through  an  expensive  coal  scrubbing  proc- 
ess. Electrical  growth  rates  pale  in  compari- 
son to  the  early  1970's,  and  electric  utilities 
are  overwhelmingly  the  largest  consumer  of 
coal.  Transportation  rates,  a  large  part  of 


the  delivered  cost  of  Western  coal,  have  sky- 
rocketed, and  imder  the  Staggers  Rail  Act 
of  1980  which  deregulates  the  railroad  in- 
dustry, this  trend  is  expected  to  continue. 
The  demise  of  the  synf  uels  industry  and  the 
problems  faced  in  developing  the  export 
market  for  Western  coal  further  moderate 
the  growth  In  demand  for  Western  coal. 

Demand  for  coal  from  the  major  Western 
Federal  coal  States  will  continue  to  grow  at 
a  faster  rate  than  the  growth  in  demand  for 
coal  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  But  the 
growth  rate  for  Western  coal  will  be  much 
lower  than  the  rates  for  Western  coal 
common  in  the  1970's.  The  competitive  posi- 
tion of  Western  coal  will  not  be  as  strong  as 
in  previous  years,  nor  as  strong  as  the  De- 
partments of  Energy  and  Interior  project. 

WESTERN  COAL  SUPPLY  EXCEEDS  DEMAND 

The  development  of  the  coal  industry  is 
limited  more  by  demand  than  by  supply.  If 
coal  companies  are  capable  of  producing  sig- 
nificantly larger  quantities  of  coal  than  is 
demanded,  an  over-capacity  situation  exists. 
Due  to  the  current  recession  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry, overcapacity  exists  In  most  coal  re- 
gions In  the  country.  In  the  Powder  River 
Basin  alone,  estimates  of  current  overcapa- 
city range  from  50  to  200  million  tons  per 
year.  More  importantly,  the  excess  capacity 
is  not  likely  to  be  aljsorbed  quIclUy,  and  will 
persist  into  the  1990's. 

There  also  exists  considerable  production 
potential  from  undeveloped  leases  and  unre- 
solved preference  right  lease  applications. 
One  authoritative  study  found  that  358 
leases  with  approximately  13  billion  tons  of 
in-place  reserves  could  meet  dOigence  by 
1990,  if  demand  were  to  materialize.  The 
preference  right  lease  applications  may 
have  an  estimated  annual  production  poten- 
tial between  35  and  60  million  tons. 

INTERIOR  CONTINUES  TO  PLAN  COAL  LEASE 
SALES  FOR  THE  NEAR  FUTURE 

In  spite  of  the  current  reduced  demand 
for  coal,  the  depressed  near-term  future 
needs,  excess  capacity,  undeveloped  leases, 
and  unresolved  preference  right  lease  appli- 
cations. Interior  continues  to  plan  for  three 
regional  coal  lease  sales  In  the  near  future, 
with  coal  offerings  exceeding  6  billion  tons. 
These  plans  are  supported  by  recent  proce- 
dural changes  which  allow  leasing  targets  to 
t>e  derived  based  on  demand  for  reserves 
rather  than  demand  for  production.  Sup- 
porters of  leasing  for  reserves  applaud  the 
concept  as  a  move  that  brings  the  Federal 
coal  leasing  program  more  in  line  with  the 
marketplace.  Opponents  denounce  it  as  a 
distortion  of  the  marketplace,  flooding  it 
with  coal,  depressing  prices  below  their  long 
run  competitive  level,  and  preventing  the 
Federal  Government  from  receiving  fair 
market  value  for  its  natural  resources.* 


SCX^IAL  SECURITY:  FARCE 
CONTINUES 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  Friday,  the  Washington  Times 
printed  an  article  by  John  Lofton,  en- 
titled "Social  Security:  Farce  Contin- 
ues." I  urge  Senators  to  read  the  arti- 
cle and  reflect  on  recent  efforts  to 
reform  social  security. 

Mr.  Lofton  bases  his  sirticle  on  an 
interview  with  a  bright,  young  Har- 
vard economist  by  the  name  of  Peter 
Ferrara,  who  is  doing  as  much  as 
anyone  I  know  to  advance  the  need  for 
real  social  security  reform.  Ferrara  is 
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right  when  he  8a.ys  that,  somehow. 
Congress  managed  to  hurt  Just  about 
everybody  with  its  recent  round  of 
benefit  cuts  and  tax  increases.  He  is 
also  right  in  saying  we  should  have  fo- 
cused on  guaranteeing  benefits  to  the 
elderly  and  providing  optional  retire- 
ment accoimts  for  working  men  and 
women. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  sure  Senators 
are  familiar  with  my  efforts  to  find  al- 
ternatives to  the  present  Oovemment- 
nm  retirement  system.  In  February,  I 
introduced  S.  541,  the  Social  Security 
Guarantee  and  Individual  Retirement 
Security  Act  of  1983.  which  would 
have  done  precisely  what  Mr.  Ferrara 
suggests— guarantee  benefits  and  pro- 
vide optional  retirement  accounts  in 
the  private  sector.  Although  10  of  20 
sections  of  the  bill  were  adopted  by 
CoDsnss,  several  of  the  most  impor- 
tant sections  were  not.  For  that 
reason,  I  have  introduced  S.  1125.  the 
Individual  Retirement  Security  Act  of 
1983,  which  would  authorize  every 
American  worker  to  establish  a  private 
retirement  account  similar  to  the 
IRA's  most  of  us  are  familiar  with.  I 
wiU  continue  to  advocate  reform  along 
these  lines  because,  like  Peter  Ferrara. 
I  believe  the  new  social  security  pro- 
gram might  very  well  collapse. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Rscors  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  22, 

1»83] 

Social  SBCxnurr:  Fabcx  Cohtuiues 

(By  John  Lofton) 

"Republicans  have  resisted  Democratic 
electioneering  schemes  to  spend  away  the 
Social  Security  trust  funds  for  political  pur- 
poses. Now,  this  bill  has  come  due,  and  the 
worker^  of  America  are  staggering  under 
their  new  tax  burden.  This  must  stop."— 
1980  Republican  Party  Platform,  which  was 
strongly  endorsed  by  Ronald  Reagan  as 
both  a  candidate  and  as  president.  Ronald 
Reagan,  Tip  O'Neill,  Rep.  Claude  Pepper 
and  Sen.  Daniel  Moynlhan— among  others- 
were  all  smiles  two  days  ago  when  the  presi- 
dent signed  Into  law  a  bill  which  supposedly 
demonstrates  "for  all  time."  as  Reag&n  put 
it.  our  nation's  iron-clad  commitment  to 
Social  Security. 

But,  Peter  Ferrara— a  real  expert  on 
Social  Security  who  recently  resigned  after 
a  frustrating  year  as  a  senior  staff  member 
of  the  President's  Office  of  Policy  Develop- 
ment—Is not  nearly  so  optimistic.  Ferrara,  a 
27-year-old  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School 
and  Harvard  College,  where  he  also  studied 
economics,  is  author  of  "Social  Security: 
Averting  The  Crisis,"  published  by  the 
CATO  Institute,  a  Washington-based  liber- 
tarian think-tank.  Incredibly,  during  the 
year  he  worked  for  the  president,  Ferrara 
never  met  Reagan  except  for  a  brief  hand- 
shake at  a  Christmas  pvty. 

In  an  interview.  Ferrara  shared  his 
thoughts  with  me  on  the  day  the  president 
signed  the  new  Social  Security  plan  into 
law: 

"First,  it  ingeniously  manages  to  hurt  ev- 
erybody. The  elderly  have  their  benefits 
cut.  Workers  have  their  taxes  increased  (by 
more  than  $150  billion).  Young  people  have 


their  returns  slashed  in  real  terms  to  practi- 
cally nothing.  Almost  every  worker  is  forced 
into  this  plan.  It  uses  general  revenues, 
which  violates  any  remaining  principles. 
And  the  legislation  doesn't  either  address  or 
solve  any  of  the  real  Social  Security  Issues." 

What  might  have  been?  Well,  Ferrara 
says:  "If  things  had  been  handled  well  from 
the  beginning,  if  options  had  been  created 
for  women— like  allowing  them  to  shift 
some  of  their  Social  Security  tax  money 
Into  IRAb  over  the  next  20  to  25  years— this 
could  have  solved  the  short-term  fiiumcing 
problem. 

"But,  they  did  it  all  wrong.  They  attacked 
benefits  when  there  was  no  need  to  do  this. 
The  problem  can't  be  solved  this  way.  When 
Jim  Baker  (the  president's  chief  of  staff, 
who  also  heads  his  legislative  strategy 
group)  and  Richard  Darman  (Baker's  top 
side)  negotiated  with  the  Social  Security 
Reform  Commission,  they  weren't  interest- 
ed in  anything  that  came  out  of  our  Office 
of  Policy  Development.  What  Baker  and 
Darman  Imow  about  Social  Security  is 
beyond  me.  They  didn't  want  to  do  anything 
creative.  They  didn't  trust  our  shop.  They 
Just  wanted  to  play  within  the  existing  box. 
And  all  you  can  do  is  hurt  people  this  way. 
.  .  .  Their  attitude  was  to  do  anything  that 
would  get  people  to  slap  them  on  the  back 
and  say  what  a  great  Job  they  did." 

Ferrara  says  that  it  would  have  been 
better  to  let  the  liberals  talk  about  cutting 
Social  Security  benefits  and  raising  taxes. 
He  observes: 

"We  should  have  talked  about  guarantee- 
ing benefits.  The  president  should  have 
done  this  and  talked  about  improving  the 
legal  status  of  benefits.  This  would  have 
cost  the  Treasury  nothing.  And  it  would 
have  eliminated  the  psychological  threat  to 
the  elderly  and  prevented  the  demagogs 
from  accusing  the  president  of  having  a 
secret  plan  to  cut  benefits  after  the  1982 
elections." 

Ferrara  thinks— especially  in  light  of  how 
things  turned  out— that  it  was  a  legislative 
strategy  error  to  Inject  the  White  House 
into  the  Social  Se<nirity  arena.  Instead,  he 
says.  Sen.  William  Armstrong,  R-Colo.,  and 
Rep.  Jake  Pickle.  D-Texas,  should  have 
been  allowed  to  put  their  own  package  to- 
gether, a  package  which  would  have  been 
better  than  the  plan  the  president  signed 
into  law. 

Aa  the  future,  Ferrara  says  the  l>ottom 
line  is  that  if  inflation  returns  to  10  to  15 
percent  by  1985.  1986  or  1987— as  it  well 
might— and  if  the  Fed  tightens  up  on  the 
money  supply*this  new  Social  Security  pro- 
gram wHl  collapse.  P\irthermore.  Ferrara 
believes  that  the  huge  1988  to  1990  tax 
hikes  being  relied  on  to  ball  out  Social  Secu- 
rity may  not  materialize.  And  if  they  do, 
they  probably  will  not  work  since  huge  tax 
hikes  in  the  past  have  not  saved  Social  Se- 
curity. 

Peter  Ferrara  thinks  that  Ronald  Reagan 
really  wants  to  do  something  creative  about 
Social  Security.  But,  he  fears  that  the  ti- 
midity of  many  of  the  president's  senior 
aides  will  prevent  this. 

Example:  Talking  with  a  group  of  stu- 
dents a  few  weeks  ago  on  the  C-SPAN  cable 
TV  network,  the  president  said  he  thought 
some  studies  should  be  made  to  see  if  funda- 
mental changes  in  Social  Security  could  be 
made  to  make  the  system  better  for  young 
people.  An  excellent  idea.  But,  while 
Reagan  was  still  talking  on  TV,  Richard 
Darman  called  Ed  Harper,  head  of  the 
Office  of  Policy  Development,  telling  him  in 
no  uncertain  terms:  The  official  word  la  that 


there  are  no  new  Social  Security  studies  un- 
derway—none! 

In  Chicago  last  week,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Heritage  Foundation's  Resource 
Bank,  Ed  Harper  spoke  for  nearly  an  hour 
about  the  president's  domestic  policies.  At 
the  end  of  this  dog-and-pony  show  pep-talk, 
an  angry  Ed  Oane.  head  of  the  CATO  Insti- 
tute, wanted  to  know  why  Harper  never 
mentioned  Social  Security  since  it  accounts 
for  such  a  huge  portion  of  the  federal 
budget? 

Good  question,  Ed.  But  ask  yourself, 
friend:  If  you  worked  for  an  administration 
that  Just  signed  off  on  the  plan  it  signed  off 
on.  would  you  want  to  talk  about  Social  Se- 
curity? Right.  Neither  would  I.« 


THE  STRUGGLE  OF  THE  NAMIB- 
lAN  PEOPLE  FOR  INDEPEND- 
ENCE 

•  Mr.  DEarrON.  Mr.  President,  an 
International  Conference  in  Support 
of  the  Struggle  of  the  Namiblan 
People  for  Independence  is  being  held 
in  Paris  at  the  UNESCO  headquarters 
from  April  25  to  29,  1983.  No  American 
citizen,  who  is  aware  of  our  own  strug- 
gle for  freedom  more  than  two  centur- 
ies ago,  can  fail  to  be  stirred  by  the 
prospect  of  another  country's  inde- 
pendence. As  Americans,  we  cherish 
freedom— freedom  from  foreign  domi- 
nation, freedom  to  make  our  own  deci- 
sions— and  the  rights  guaranteed  to  us 
as  citizens  by  our  Constitution,  which 
underpin  that  freedom.  Indeed,  thou- 
sands of  our  finest  citizens  have  died 
in  the  defense  of  those  freedoms,  even 
as  others  died  at  the  time  of  our  inde- 
pendence. 

Americans  are  thus  historically  and 
naturally  disposed  to  be  supportive  of 
the  struggles  of  new  countries  for  in- 
dependence, in  the  hope  that  their 
emergence  on  the  world  stage  will 
expand  the  range  of  freedom  available 
to  their  citizens  and  that  they  will  Join 
with  us,  and  other  free  nations,  in  the 
defense  of  freedom. 

It  is  a  tragic  fact,  however,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  share  these 
laudable  and  humane  objectives.  It  is 
not  content  with  denying  it  its  own 
citizens  the  most  rudimentary  liber- 
ties. This  tyranlcal  empire  has  sought 
to  stamp  out  the  sparks  of  liberty 
which  have  glowed  in  Hungary. 
Czechoslovakia.  Poland,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  world,  in  the  past  30  years.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  brought  untold 
human  misery  to  Southeast  Asia.  Af- 
ghanistan, and  most  recently,  through 
its  Cuban  proxies,  to  Central  America 
and  the  Caribbean.  Similarly,  the 
tragic  backdrop  to  the  struggle  for  Na- 
miblan independence  is  the  cynical 
and  self-serving  manipulation  by  the 
Soviet  Union  of  the  Namiblan  people's 
desire  for  freedom.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  the  last  govern- 
ment on  E^arth  qualified  to  speak  for 
or  understand  such  a  noble  cause  as 
individual  freedom. 


The  Subcommittee  on  Security  and 
Terrorism  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  held  5  days  of  hearings  In 
March  1982  to  investigate  the  extent 
of  Soviet,  East  German,  and  Cuban  in- 
volvement in  fomenting  terrorism  in 
southern  Africa.  We  found,  to  quote 
from  miy  report  issued  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hearings,  that: 

*  *  *  (The  African  National  Congress  and 
the  South  West  African  peoples  organiza- 
tion) have,  to  Judge  from  the  testimony  the 
subcommittee  has  received  and  from  the 
statements  and  actions  of  their  leaders, 
been  deeply  infiltrated  by  those  who  seek  to 
advance  the  imperaUstlc  ambitions  of  the 
Soviet  Union  •  •  •  (and)  •  •  •  (the  evidence) 
suggests  strongly  that  the  original  purposes 
of  the  ANC  and  SWAPO  have  been  subvert- 
ed, and  that  the  Soviets  and  their  allies 
have  achieved  alarmingly  effective  control 
over  them.  The  demonstrated  activities  of 
these  organizations,  moreover,  cannot  easily 
tw  reconciled  with  the  goal  of  liberation  or 
the  cause  of  freedom.  The  evidence  has 
served  to  illustrate  once  again  the  Soviet 
Union's  support  for  terrorism  under  the 
guise  of  aiding  struggles  for  national  libera- 
tion •  •  •  . 

These  findings,  which  were  inescap- 
able on  the  basis  of  the  personal,  docu- 
mentary and  photographic  evidence 
uncovered  by  the  subcommittee  staff 
and  published,  together  with  the  testi- 
mony of  11  witnesses,  in  the  two  vol- 
umes of  materials  related  to  the  hear- 
ings, make  a  mockery  of  the  status  ar- 
tlficlaUy  accorded  to  SWAPO  by  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly 
since  1976.  as  "•  •  •  the  sole  and  legiti- 
mate representative  of  the  people  of 
Namibia".  Yet  the  conference  now 
under  way  in  Paris,  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  United  Nations  and  con- 
vened in  the  headquarters  of  the 
United  Nations'  Education  and  Scien- 
tific Council,  accords  that  same  status 
to  SWAPO,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
provide  that  a  representative  of 
SWAPO  shall  be  seated  on  the  draft- 
ing committee  which  will  prepare  the 
final  report.  None  of  the  other  Namib- 
lan political  parties  have  even  been  in- 
vited to  attend  the  conference. 

What  sort  of  organization  is  this 
SWAPO.  to  be  accorded  such  extraor- 
dinary treatment?  It  is  a  political 
party  which,  at  its  Congress  in  1976. 
adopted  a  political  program  founded 
squarely  on  Marxist-Leninist  princi- 
ples, and  whose  President.  Mr.  Sam 
Nujoma.  unceremoniously  had  more 
than  1,000  SWAPO  members  who  had 
opposed  this  step  before  the  Congress, 
incarcerated  in  Zambia  and  Tanzania 
to  facilitate  passage  of  the  program.  It 
is  an  orgwiizatlon  which,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Chester  Crocker  to  the  Sub- 
committee on  Security  and  Terrorism, 
receives  about  90  percent  of  its  mili- 
tary support  and  60  percent  of  Its 
overall  support  from  Coomiunist 
sources.  The  subcommittee  report  on 
the  hearings,  moreover,  recorded  the 
conclusion  that  the  Soviets  and  their 
allies    within    SWAPO    insure    that 


Marxist-Leninist  doctrine  is  systemati- 
cally taught  to  all  those  who  are  re- 
cruited for.  or  pressed  into  service  in 
SWAPO  and  its  military  wing,  PLAN 
(People's  Liberation  Army  of  Na- 
mibia). 

SWAPO  is  an  organization  in  exile, 
based  chiefly  in  Angola,  where  it  is 
supported  and  trained  by  Soviet  mili- 
tary advisers  and  some  30.000  Cuban 
combat  troops,  who  also  maintain  in 
office  the  MPLA  (Popular  Movement 
for  the  Liberation  of  Angola)  regime, 
which  was  installed  in  power  after  a 
brutal  Cuban-sponsored  coup  in  1975. 
The  Cubans  continue  to  assist  the 
MPLA  to  combat  an  Insurgency  of 
major  proportions,  undertaken  by  a 
rival,  and  more  Western-oriented  An- 
golan movement,  UNTTA. 

SWAPO  is  a  terrorist  organization, 
relying  on  a  systematic  campaign  of 
murder,  mutilation,  sabotage  and  in- 
timidation of  political  opponents. 
Bands  of  PLAN  guerillas  make  incur- 
sions into  Ovambo  and  Kavango.  in 
Northern  Namibia,  to  lay  Soviet  land- 
mines on  roads  traveled  by  local  civil- 
ians; kill  and  maim  those  who  are  asso- 
ciated with  rival  political  parties;  and 
abduct  youths  to  press  into  their 
ranks. 

During  the  hearings  conducted  by 
the  subcommitte  in  1982,  two  former 
SWAPO  members  testified  to  partici- 
pating in  incidents  of  abduction  of 
schoolchildren  and  civilians.  SWAPO 
documents  making  it  plain  that  this 
was  a  relatively  (X)mmon  practice  were 
included  in  the  record  of  the  hearings. 
It  is  of  concern  to  me  that  PLAN, 
having  recently  suffered  a  depletion  of 
its  ranks,  largely  as  a  result  of  retalia- 
tory strikes  by  South  African  and 
Namiblan  defense  forces  against  PLAN 
bases  in  Angola,  has  now  apparently 
increased  the  scale  of  these  cowardly 
raids.  Following  reports  in  France  that 
SWAPO  terrorists  had  kidnaped  127 
children  in  Namibia  in  a  space  of  less 
than  3  weeks  in  February  and  March 
this  year.  I  made  inquiries  about  the 
situation  and  discovM^d  the  following: 

In  the  first  3  months  of  1983.  418  ci- 
viliand  were  abducted  by  PLAN  in 
Northern  Namibia  and  forcibly  taken 
across  the  border  into  Angola;  321  of 
these  were  schoolchildren.  South  Afri- 
can and  Namiblan  forces  apparently 
captured  the  abductors  of  two  groups 
and  succeeded  in  seciu-ing  the  release 
of  40  civilians.  30  of  whom  were  chil- 
dren. Of  a  group  of  230  students  ab- 
ducted at  Oluvanga  and  Oneliwa  on 
March  3  and  4.  167  children  under  the 
age  of  15  years,  presumably  unsuitable 
for  training  as  terrorists,  were  released 
in  Angola  and  able  to  return  to  their 
families  in  Namibia.  The  rest  of  the 
children,  including  their  teachers, 
were  forced  into  the  service  of  PLAN. 
On  April  5.  13  more  children  were  ab- 
ducted near  Odimba.  ESiapa  and  in  the 
Onagngola  district  by  four  PLAN  ter- 
rorists.  Despite   threats   that   escape 


would  be  useless  since  they  would  be 
traced  to  their  villages  and  killed,  the 
13  fortunately  managed  to  escape 
from  their  abductors  in  Angola  and  re- 
turned home.  All  of  these  cowardly  ab- 
ductions were  curled  out  by  the 
SWAPO/PLAN's  eUte  "special  unit" 
which  entered  Namibia  in  January 
1983  with  instructions  to  create  havoc 
and  kidnap  as  many  young  Ovamboe 
as  possible. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the  use  of 
language  and  the  success  of  Soviet 
propaganda  when  an  organization 
with  these  credentials  is  hailed  as  an 
agent  of  liberation.  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  the  Congress  has  already 
seen  fit  to  pass  Public  Law  97-377.  sec- 
tion 154.  which  requires  that  none  of 
the  funds  provided  for  the  interna- 
tional organizations  and  programs  ac- 
count of  the  Department  of  State 
shall  be  available  for  the  United 
States'  proportionate  share  of  the  cost 
of  any  programs  for  the  South  West 
African  People's  Organization.  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  appropriate  for  the 
Congress  likewise  to  insure  that  U.S. 
tax  dollars  should  not  be  applied  in 
support  of  such  spurious  and  wasteful 
exercises  as  the  international  confer- 
ence in  support  of  the  Struggle  of  the 
Namiblan  People  for  Independence, 
until  such  time  as  the  United  Nations 
coimcil  for  Namibia  ceases  to  misrep- 
resent SWAPO  as  a  "liberation  move- 
ment" and  comes  to  report  accurately 
the  heinous  behavior  of  that  organiza- 
tion. Freedom  for  the  people  of  Na- 
mibia, a  cause  with  which  we  all  iden- 
tify, does  not  lie  along  the  path  pres- 
ently adopted  by  the  United  Nations.* 


APPALLING  FRUSTRA-nONS  IN 

CENTRAL  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  while  our 
President  is  trying  to  prevent  a  Com- 
munist takeover  of  Central  America, 
many  newspaper  pundits  and  politi- 
cians seem  intent  on  frustrating  the 
President's  anti-Communist  policy. 
Given  the  record  of  Communist  butch- 
ery in  Ind(x:hina.  the  willingness  of 
some  to  abandon  our  southern  neigh- 
bors to  the  tender  mercies  of  the 
Marxists  is  appalling. 

Columnist  Patrick  Buchanan  has  re- 
cently written  two  outstanding  articles 
on  the  administration's  policy  and  its 
enemies.  I  ask  that  the  articles  entl- 
Ued  "What  if  it  were  Hitler  to  the 
South?"  and  "Judge  Clark  in  the 
crosshairs"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 
(From  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  22. 
19831 

What  Ir  It  Wkrs  HiTua  to  tbk  Sodtb? 
(By  Patrick  Buchanan) 

Imagine,  if  you  will,  that  it  is  1938  all  over 
again. 

Half  of  Europe  persists  in  the  belief  that 
Hitler  Is  a  man  of  limited  ambition  whose 
appeasement  will  insure  peace.  The  more 
skeptical   half   has   reluctantly    concluded 
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that  Hitler  will  be  stopped  only  by  an  alli- 
ance of  superior  military  force. 

America  is  similarly  divided.  Between  in- 
temationalista  like  FDR  who  are  bednning 
to  share  Churchill's  view,  and  isolationists 
who  argue  that,  no  matter  Hitler's  charac- 
ter or  ambition,  he  is  no  threat  to  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere:  therefore,  he  is  Europe's 
problem,  not  ours. 

Suddenly,  new  developments.  An  out-and- 
out  fascist  regime,  allied  openly  to  Berlin, 
takes  power  in  Cuba,  expels  all  Americans, 
mobilises  an  army  of  300,000,  brings  In 
10,000  German  troops  with  patrol  boats, 
hundreds  of  fixed-wing  aircraft;  and  the 
island  is  ringed  with  anti-aircraft  guns. 
Then.  In  a  series  of  coups,  fascists  seize  first 
the  tiny  Island  of  Grenada,  where  they 
build  an  airfield  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  newest  Luftwaffe  bombers,  and 
take  over  Dutch  Guiana  on  the  coast  of 
South  America,  butchering  the  leading 
democrats  in  a  fashion  that  cannot  be  de- 
scribed in  this  newspaper.  Then,  suddenly. 
Hitlerites  take  power  in  Nicaragua.  Invite 
the  fascist  Cubans  and  Nazis  and  begin  sup- 
porting guerrillas  in  Honduras  and  Guate- 
mala and  appear  on  the  verge  of  another 
takeover  in  El  Salvador. 

Franklin  Roosevelt,  frustrated  and  ham- 
strung by  The  Neutrality  Act,  begins  covert 
support  to  pro-American  guerrillas  in  Nica- 
ragua, containing,  however,  some  anarchist 
and  Trotskyite  elements  of  the  old  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  Brigade. 

Would  the  isolationists  of  the  '30s,  imder 
these  circumstances,  have  bedeviled  FDR's 
effort  to  protect  American's  soft  underbelly 
from  Hitler? 

No.  because  whatever  can  be  said  of  their 
vision,  the  Isloationists  were  patriots,  Amer- 
ica Flrsters,  who  would  and  did  rally  to  the 
commander-in-chief  when  it  became  clear 
the  Axis  sought  the  defeat  and  humiliation 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

What  can  be  said  for  the  politicians  of 
Pigmy  Hill  who— even  as  the  Soviet  beach- 
head in  Central  America  Is  being  solidified 
and  expanded— are  using  every  conceivable 
legislative  tactic  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 
president  of  the  United  SUtes? 

"The  'loss'  of  El  Salvador  would  be  a 
lethal  foreign-policy  blow  for  America,  re- 
minding its  friends  and  foes  of  Vietnam  and 
the  Iranian  hostages."  That  is  The  Econo- 
mist of  London  speaking,  not  the  American 
Conservative  Union.  "It  would  bring  the 
sound  of  guns  closer  to  Panama  and  Mexico. 
The  United  States  would  then  have  to  with- 
draw to  a  new  front  line,  leaving  outcast 
Guatemala  and  vulnerable  Honduras  to 
their  fates  and  digging  In  behind  the  more 
defensible  borders  of  Mexico  and  Costa 
Rica." 

That  is  not  the  half  of  it. 

If  El  Salvador  goes,  and  with  it  Central 
America,  the  troops  will  be  coming  home 
from  all  over  the  world. 

If  we  sit  paralyzed  while  Central  America 
is  taken  over,  who  is  going  to  believe  we  will 
stand  up  for  Thailand  or  Turkey,  for  Paki- 
stan or  the  Philippines?  It  is  absurd  to  think 
the  American  people  will  continue  to  sup- 
port a  forward  defense  against  communist 
aggression  in  Berlin  or  South  Korea,  after 
we  reftised  to  prevent  Its  success  In  our  own 
ba^yard.  Yes,  the  security  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  Red  Sea  and  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean are  Important  to  American  securi- 
tr.  but  what  are  they  to  the  Caribbean 
Basin  which  carries  more  of  our  oil  than  the 
Persian  Gulf?  What  Is  the  sense  of  keeping 
the  fleet  off  the  Straits  of  Hormuz  if  the 
Soviets.  Cubans  and  Central  American  com- 
munists dominate  the  Panama  Canal? 


Is  there  any  stick  these  Democratic  dema- 
gogues will  not  use  to  beat  Ronald  Reagan? 

He  is  "breaking  the  law"  by  supporting 
anti-communists  in  Nicaragua,  we  are  told. 
And  what  law  did  FDR  not  break  support- 
ing anti-Nazis  before  World  War  II?  Accord- 
ing to  the  CBS  documentary,  "Target  Amer- 
ica," FDR  tolerated  or  collaborated  in  Brit- 
ish actions  inside  the  United  States  before 
1941  that  included  blackmail,  forgery,  se- 
duction, kidnapping,  wiretapping,  safecrack- 
ing and  larceny.  Extra-lei^  and  criminal 
conduct  Is  the  story  of  "A  Man  Called  In- 
trepid." and  old  liberals  love  to  tell  and 
retell  how  FDR  Ignored  the  law  in  the 
higher  cause  of  stopping  Adolf  Hitler. 

PoliticaUy  and  morally,  we  cannot  side 
with  "Somocldtas."  comes  the  pacifist  com- 
plaint. But  did  liberals  object  to  fighting 
alongside  Stalin  in  World  War  II?  Did  they 
object  to  using  ex-Nazis  In  the  cold  war  cre- 
ation of  NATO?  Do  they  object  to  collabo- 
rating with  a  Chinese  Peoples  Army  whose 
top  officers  got  their  foreign  fighting  expe- 
rience lulling  Americans  in  Korea?  Of 
course  not. 

Let  Mexico  or  the  OAS  take  the  lead,  says 
Congress.  But  if  Congress  cannot  locate  Its 
own  backbone,  will  Mexicans  or  Latins  who 
have  practiced  20  years  of  appeasement  of 
Fidel  Castro  find  one  to  replace  It? 

It  is  not  Sandino  or  Zapata  or  Villa  we 
face  in  Central  America;  nor  is  It  a  case  of 
needing  Marines  to  save  the  plantations  of 
the  United  Fruit  Co. 

Central  America  is  the  hemispheric  base 
of  the  successor  criminal  empire  to  Hitler's; 
for  them  the  last  domino  Is  not  Mexico:  it  is 
the  United  SUtes. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  Apr.  25, 

1983] 

Judge  Clark  n  the  Crosshairs 

(By  Patrick  Buchanan) 

Now.  apparently,  it  is  Bill  Clark's  turn. 

With  Ronald  Reagan  behaving  like 
Ronald  Reagan  again— digging  In  his  heels 
on  national  security,  holding  Congress'  feet 
to  the  fire  on  Central  America— appalled  of- 
ficial Washington  is  In  an  uproar. 

Who  unleashed  Ronald  Reagan? 

The  man  being  made  to  pay  the  price  Is 
the  president's  old  friend  and  trouble-shoot- 
er from  California  days.  Judge  William 
Clark. 

While  the  cast  of  character  assassins  in- 
cludes the  usual  leakers  from  SUte.  the 
"thoughtful"  Republicans  on  Capitol  Hill, 
again  it  includes  the  indlsi>ensable  ele- 
ment—the West  Wing  Trashing  Team. 

Two  weeks  ago,  you  could  see  it  coming. 
"Reagan  Defense  Push  May  Backfire,"  sang 
the  headline  in  The  Washington  Post,  with 
the  nicely  nuanced  subtitle.  "  'Warmonger' 
Image  Resurfaces."  Where  would  the  Post 
get  a  comment  like  that?  At  the  top  of  the 
piece  an  "administration  official,"  who 
somehow  had  access  to  secret  White  House 
polls,  was  quoted,  "What  the  latest  round  of 
speeches,  especially  the  'Star  Wars'  speech, 
has  done  is  re-raise  the  image  of  Reagan  as 
a  warmonger  who  is  eager  to  zap  the  Rus- 
sians."  This  calculated  injury  to  the  presi- 
dent, mind  you,  came  from  an  individual 
from  whom  the  president  had  every  right  to 
expect  t>ersonal  loyalty. 

The  next  day  the  media  dumping  on  Bill 
Clark  began  in  earnest.  In  an  extended 
"ProfUe"  on  CBS,  Leslie  Stahl  daubed  Clark 
as  an  all-powerful  National  Security  Council 
adviser  of  Ideologically  rigid  views  who  sees 
communists  everywhere.  His  policy  blunders 
and  disastrous  personnel  recommendations 
have  caused  a  ruinous  collapse  in  the  presi- 


dent's rating,  she  said,  a  revolt  among  Rea- 
gan's more  sensible  and  sensitive  adyisers 
and  allies. 

The  "most  vicious  personal  attack  on 
anyone"  in  the  Reagan  administration  thus 
far.  said  Ed  Meese,  who  has  witnessed  a  few. 

Sunday,  The  Washington  Post  front- 
paged an  interpretive  piece  pitting  black 
hats  Cap  Weinberger  and  Bill  Clark  against 
white  haU  James  Baker  and  Richard 
Darman,  both  of  whom  "are  believed  to  be 
Imbued  with  the  idea  that  Reagan  will  be 
seen  as  a  'Jingoistic  warmonger'  If  he  speaks 
out  on  national  security  issues  and  talks 
candidly  about  U.S. -Soviet  confronUtion." 
(At  least  the  Post  article  served  to  locate 
the  general  direction  whence  the  "warmon- 
ger" quote  had  come.) 

Last  Monday  morning.  Time  and  News- 
week pUed  on. 

"Clark's  Job  Is  to  help  devise  solutions,  but 
he  has  become  instead,  in  many  eyes,  part 
of  the  problem.  Instead  of  shaping  or  refin- 
ing the  president's  raw  conservative  In- 
stincU,  Clark  seems  determined  to  let 
Reagan  tie  Reagan. .  .  ." 

Newsweek  was  even  more  exasperated. 
"His  dismal  lack  of  expertise  in  foreign 
policy  has  seriously  handicapped  William  P. 
Clark  since  his  first  Senate  confirmation 
hearing  in  1981."  "  'He's  in  a  Job  that's  too 
big  for  him,'  says  one  Clark  colleague.  On 
Capitol  Hill,  the  NSC  chief  Is  referred  to 
simply  as  a  'disaster.' " 

"Animosity  between  Clark  and  Reagan's 
more  pragmatic  staff,"  has  been  developing 
for  some  time.  'There's  an  attitude  of  let 
him  fall  on  his  face,'  explains  one  Irate  top 
level  White  House  aide.  'We're  heading  for 
an  explosion.  .  .  .  It's  going  to  be  all  the 
rest  of  us  against  Clark!"  declared  our  Irate 
bureaucratic  road  warrior  who,  however,  did 
request  and  receive  from  Newsweek  a  pledge 
of  anonymity. 

For  those  missing  the  point,  Newsweek 
summarized,  "What  many  find  worrisome  is 
Clark's  knack  for  bringing  out  the  deepest 
strains  of  Reagan's  Innate  conservatism,  im- 
tempered  by  any  congressional  or  geopoliti- 
cal reality." 

There  you  have  it.  By  the  admission  of 
the  palace  back-sUbbers.  Bill  Clark  is  a 
Reaganite  who  shares  the  president's  world 
view  and  sees  It  as  his  duty  to  translate  the 
president's  Ideas  Into  foreign  policy.  That  Is 
why  the  White  House  moderates  are  belli- 
cose; that  is  why  this  city  is  out  to  get  him. 

One  senses  we  are  heading  for  a  decisive 
battle  for  the  soul  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, that  either  Clark's  conservatives  or 
Baker's  moderates  will  prevail,  and  the 
other  will  depart. 

And  it  is  probably  high  time.  Loyalty  is  a 
twoway  street;  and  if  the  president  wants  to 
retain  the  loyalty  of  Reaganites  like  Bill 
Clark  who  are  honestly  trying  to  fulfill  his 
mandate,  he  has  an  obligation  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  disloyal  and  debiliUtlng  leaks  which, 
for  some  inexplicable  reason,  his  chief  of 
staff  has  t>een  unable  to  nm  down,  unable 
to  stop  for  27  months. 

If  the  president  does  not  decide,  and  act,  a 
decision  may  be  made  for  him.  As  one  of  his 
closest  colleagues  of  rank  in  Reagan's  inner 
circle  reminded  me  the  other  day.  Bill  Clark 
is  a  fellow  for  whom  going  home  to  the 
ranch  in  California  holds  no  terror.* 


BLIND  EYE  ON  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

•  Mr.  MATTINOLY.  Mr.  President,  in 
his    column    printed    last    Thursday. 


April  21.  in  the  Washington  Post. 
George  Will  fastened  his  discerning 
eye  on  events  in  Central  America  and 
on  the  response  of  the  Congress  to  the 
President's  efforts  to  assist  the  forces 
in  the  region  that  are  struggling 
against  the  Communist  intrusion. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  WiU  is  right  on 
target  as  he  notes  that. 

Events  in  Central  America  are  spinning 
rapidly  toward  a  decisive  moment  in  U.S. 
history. 

While  Congress  continues  to  quibble 
over  minimal  levels  of  U.S.  advisers  in 
EH  Salvador  and  loads  the  President's 
request  for  a  modest  increase  in  aid  to 
that  nation  with  all  manner  of  amend- 
ments and  contingencies,  the  Soviet 
effort  continues  vmabated. 

I  applaud  the  President's  decision  to 
make  a  major  address  to  Congress  and 
to  the  American  people  on  this  issue. 

n.S.  interests  continue  to  be  placed 
in  Jeopardy  by  the  apparent  failure  of 
the  Congress  to  recognize  the  clear 
and  present  danger  that  exists  so  close 
to  its  borders. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  21, 19831 
Blind  Eye  on  Central  America 
(By  George  F.  Will) 

To  begin,  a  two-question  quiz. 

First  question:  since  detente  was  codified 
at  the  Nixon-Brezhnev  summit  in  1973,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  forced  a  nuclear  alert  by 
threatening  to  Intervene  with  troops  In  the 
October  1973  war  in  the  Middle  East  (a  war 
incited  and  financed  by  the  Soviet  Union): 
has  organized  and  financed  the  destruction 
of  the  Paris  accords  and  a  U.S.  ally;  has  in- 
tervened with  Cubans  and  others  in  Angola, 
Ethiopia.  Yemen,  Cambodia,  Nicaragua  and 
El  Salvador;  has  invaded  Afghanistan;  has 
orchestrated  the  crushing  of  Poland:  has 
made  a  mockery  of  the  Helsinki  agreements; 
has  repeatedly  violated  the  informally 
agreed-to  threshold  test  ban  treaty  (al- 
though we  even  changed  the  way  we  meas- 
ure violations,  in  an  effort  to  avoid  the  need 
to  make  protests  that  would  dampen  de- 
tente): has  tried  to  murder  the  pope;  is  vio- 
lating the  terms  of  SALT  II  (an  amazing 
feat,  considering  that  SALT  II  is  a  tissue  of 
loopholes  and  ambiguities);  is  funding  and 
organizing  terrorism  worldwide;  and  Is  con- 
tinuing an  arms  buildup  unambiguously  de- 
signed aor  political  Intimidation  and  mili- 
tary aggression.  The  first  quiz  question  is: 
why  Is  there  a  "ret»im  to  the  Cold  War"? 

Answer.  President  Reagan  gave  a  speech 
referring  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  evil 
empire. 

Second  question:  The  Soviet  Union  has  an 
army  brigade  (2,600-3,000  men),  2,500  mili- 
tary advisers  (increased  500  last  year)  and 
6,000-8.000  civilian  advisers  in  Cuba.  It  gave 
Cuba  66,000  metric  tons  of  military  supplies 
in  1981,  68,000  in  1982  (worth  $1  billion). 
Moscow's  annual  economic  aid  to  Cut>a  Is  M 
billion  (more  than  one-quarter  of  Cuba's 
GNP).  Cuba  has  200  MIGs,  including  two 
squadrons  of  MIG-23  Floggers,  at  least  650 
tanks,  at  least  90  helicopters.  Including 
M124  attack  helicopters,  a  Koni-class  frig- 
ate, two  Foxtrot  attack  submarines,  at  least 
SO  torepdo  attack  boats,  two  amphibious  as- 
sault ships.  A  Grenada  minister  says  Cuba 
wlU  use  Grenada's  new  airport  when  supply- 
ing Cubans  in  Africa.  Cuba,  with  one-sev- 
enth of  Mexico's  population,  has  military 


forces  twice  the  size  of  Mexico's.  The  Soviet 
Union  Lb  giving  20  times  more  military  as- 
sistance to  Cuba  than  the  United  SUtes  is 
giving  to  all  of  Latin  America.  In  the  newest 
Soviet  satellite,  Nicaragua,  39  percent  of  all 
males  over  18  are  in  uniform,  and  the 
regime  Intends  to  build  a  250,000-per8on 
armed  force,  so  one  in  10  Nlcaraguans  will 
soon  be  in  the  military  or  militia.  (All  of 
Honduras'  security  forces  total  20,000.  El 
Salvador's  total  32,000.)  Nicaragua's  regime 
has  built  36  new  military  bases  and  garri- 
sons (the  previous  regime  had  13).  Nicara- 
guan  plloU  and  mechanics  are  being  trained 
in  Bulgaria.  The  regime  has  received,  so  far, 
50  Soviet  tanks,  1,000  East  German  trucks, 
100  anti-aircraft  guns,  Soviet  152-milllmeter 
howitzers  with  a  range  of  17  miles.  C^iba  has 
4,000  to  5,000  civilian  advisers  in  Nicaragua, 
plus  2,000  military  and  security  advisers. 
There  also  are  East  Germans,  Bulgarians, 
North  Koreans,  Soviets  and  members  of  the 
PLO.  The  second  quiz  question  is:  about 
what  in  Central  America  does  Congress 
seem  most  worried? 

Answer,  fifty-five  U.S.  trainers  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

Events  in  Central  America  are  spinning 
rapidly  toward  a  decisive  moment  in  U.S. 
history.  None  of  the  fictions  that  were  used 
to  rationalize  acceptance  of  defeat  In  Viet- 
nam can  be  used  regarding  Central  America. 
The  threat  there  is  close,  clear  and  indispu- 
Ubly  communist.  There  the  United  SUtes 
will  show— will  learn— whether  It  is  any 
longer  capable  of  asserting  the  will  a  great 
power  requires,  or  whether  the  slide  Into  pa- 
ralysis is  irreversible. 

Governments  such  as  CosU  Rica's  and 
Panama's  are  listening  as  congressional 
complainU  mount.  The  complaints  are 
against  U.S.  assistance  to  armed  opponents 
of  Nicaragua's  Stalinists,  and  about  even 
mintTTiai  aid  for  the  democratically  elected 
government  of  El  Salvador  that  Is  under 
attack  from  forces  that  are  extensions, 
through  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  conjimctlon  of  these  complaints  can 
mean,  in  effect,  the  extension  of  the  Brezh- 
nev doctrine  in  this  hemisphere.  That  is, 
communist  attacks  on  a  regime  leech  away 
the  regime's  legitimacy,  and  produce  pres- 
sures for  negotiations  aimed  at  "power-shar- 
ing" with  Stalinists  who  do  not  believe  in 
sharing  power.  But  a  communist  regime, 
however  freshly  planted  and  dependent  on 
foreign  totalitarians.  as  in  Nicaragua,  must 
be  treated  as  legitimate  and  irreversible. 

There  is  a  war  raging,  and  if  all  the  sub- 
stantial, determined  military  assistance  Is 
one-way,  there  can  be  but  one  result.  The 
result  will  be  a  communist  Central  America, 
and  an  Iran  Just  a  wade  across  the  Rio 
Grande.* 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  1  we  will  mark  the  adoption,  192 
years  ago,  by  the  people  of  Poland,  of 
a  constitution  which  peacefully  trans- 
formed their  government  from  a  mon- 
archy to  a  dem<x:racy,  setting  an  ex- 
ample for  freedom-loving  men  and 
women,  of  courageous  commitment  to 
hiunan  rights  and  individual  freedom. 
The  Polish  people's  indomitable 
spirit  and  their  dedication  to  freedom 
allowed  them  to  create,  in  1791,  just 
2  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  aiiistoric  document 


which  abolished  class  distinction,  es- 
tablished absolute  religious  toleration 
and  declared  the  equality  of  all  citi- 
zens imder  law.  It  is  with  the  deepest 
respect  and  admiration  that  I  join 
with  citizens  across  the  Nation  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  gallant  PoUsh 
people  and  their  heritage  of  heroic 
dedication  to  freedom. 

Across  the  country  the  Polish  Amer- 
ican Congress,  a  national  organization 
with  chapters  in  all  major  cities,  will 
celebrate  the  192d  anniversary  of  this 
historic  event  on  Sunday,  May  1,  1983. 
In  Maryland  the  anniversary  will  :>e 
marked  by  our  distinguished  Po.  .^:i 
community  at  Baltimore's  Polish 
Home  Hall  where  ceremonies  tmder- 
scoring  the  meaning  and  importance 
of  this  occasion  will  take  place. 

I  commend  the  officers  of  the  Mary- 
land Chapter  of  the  Polish  American 
Congress  who  have  devoted  so  much 
time  and  effort  to  planning  and  ar- 
ranging this  important  occasion:  John 
F.  Pasko,  president;  Melvin  Laszc- 
zynski,  first  vice  president;  Genevieve 
Jaworski,  vice  president;  Stephen 
Giemalcj^zk,  vice  president;  Agnes  M. 
Sito,  financial  secretary;  Richard 
Brzybyszewsld,  recording  secretary; 
Thaddeus  Cwalina.  treasurer  and 
Adam  Adams,  sergeant  at  arms. 

A  brave  people,  long  recognized  for 
their  chivalry  and  compassion,  the 
Polish  people  have  for  generations 
struggled  for  liberty,  a  struggle  which 
led  them  to  carry  on  their  national 
banner  the  motto  "For  Our  Liberty 
and  Yours."  But  theirs  is  a  tragic  his- 
tory. Despite  the  fact  that  it  was 
Poland  which  stopped  Grenghis  Khan's 
invasion  of  Europe  in  1250,  despite  the 
heroism  of  Poland's  King  Jan  Sobieski 
and  his  40,000  Polish  troops  who 
turned  back  at  Vienna,  on  September 
13,  1683,  Turkey's  invasion  of  Europe, 
despite  the  great  courage  and  skill  of 
men  like  Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  in  the 
1790's,  Jan  Paderewski  in  the  1920's 
and  the  brave  sons  of  Poland  who 
fought  with  the  allies  in  World  War  II. 
Poland  has  time  and  time  again  been 
attacked  and  occupied  by  aggressive 
neighbors.  But  the  spirit  of  this  great 
people  has  never  died— neither  in 
Poland  nor  in  the  lands  where  Po- 
land's sons  and  daughters  began  life 
anew. 

More  recently,  we  have  seen  a  tragic 
injustice  inflicted  on  the  gallant 
people  of  Poland  in  the  suppression  of 
the  broad  movement  within  Polish  so- 
ciety toward  guarantees  of  basic 
human  rights  and  a  more  open  society, 
a  movement  lx>th  symbolized  and  led 
by  Solidarity.  Despite  the  brutal  sup- 
pression of  that  movement  and  the 
suspension  of  individual  liberties,  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  the  Polish  people 
survives. 

Mr.  President,  just  as  the  Polish 
people  courageously  sought  their  own 
freedom  in  1791.  so  they  contributed 
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to  this  Nation's  stniggle  to  create  a 
free  society  since  the  earliest  days  of 
oiir  colonial  beginnings.  In  1608. 
almost  12  years  before  the  Pilgrims 
landed  at  Plymouth  Rock.  Polish  arti- 
sans arrived  in  Virginia's  Jamestown, 
and  by  the  fall  of  that  year  had  built 
America's  first  glass  factory.  A  year 
later  two  of  these  Polish  colonists 
saved  the  life  of  the  colony's  leader. 
Ci4>t.  John  Smith.  But  it  was  in  1619 
that  these  sons  and  daughters  of 
Poland  demonstrated  their  unquench- 
able love  of  freedom.  Responsible  for 
the  colony's  glass  and  soap  factories, 
they  refused  to  work  until  they  were 
accorded  the  same  voting  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  English  settlers.  Since 
their  services  were  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  the  colony,  these  first 
Polish  Americans  quickly  won  their 
rights,  and  in  so  doing,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  scholar  on  the  era.  estab- 
lished themselves  "among  the  first 
champions  of  American  political  free- 
dom." 

America  was  to  benefit  again  and 
again  from  the  commitment  to  free- 
dom of  its  citizens  of  Polish  descent. 
During  the  American  Revolution 
Thaddeus  Kosciuszko  and  Count  Casi- 
mlr  Pulaski,  ndlied  to  the  banner  of 
our  new-bom  country  as  it  struggled 
for  its  independence.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Lafayette.  Kosciuszko 
was  the  only  foreigner  ever  admitted 
to  the  American  Order  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, an  honorary  society  of  Revolu- 
tionary War  officers.  Jefferson  wrote 
of  Kosciuszko: 

"He  is  as  pure  a  son  of  liberty  as  I 
have  ever  known." 

After  America's  war.  he  returned  to 
Poland,  and  there  was  a  courageous 
leader  in  the  movement  which  created 
the  Constitution  of  1791  and  later  in 
the  heroic  but  unsuccessful  effort  to 
withstand  the  foreign  invasions  which 
followed. 

Count  Pulaski  arrived  in  America  in 
July  1777  and  shortly  thereafter  was 
commissioned  a  brigadier  general  by 
the  Continental  Congress.  Diulng  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1778.  General 
Pulaski  came  to  Baltimore  to  recruit 
and  organize  an  independent  corps  of 
cavalry  and  infantry.  Pulaski's  legion 
from  Baltimore  and  neighboring  areas 
served  with  distinction  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia.  Pulaski  himself  gave 
his  life  for  the  cause  of  American  free- 
dom when  he  was  shot  and  mortally 
wounded  diu-ing  the  siege  of  Savan- 
nah. 

Ftt>m  these  early  examples  of  the 
contributions  Polish  Americans  have 
made  to  our  land  and  the  cause  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world,  there 
are  thousands  more  which  can  be 
found  in  each  generation  which  fol- 
lowed. Today  Americans  of  Polish  de- 
scent number  well  over  10  million  and 
their  contribution  to  the  strength  and 
vitality  of  this  Nation  is  beyond  meas- 
uranent.  Polish  Americans  have  con- 


tributed significantly  to  American  in- 
dtistry  and  strengthened  American 
labor.  They  have  added  their  many 
talents  to  public,  intellecutual,  social 
and  artistic  life.  Above  all.  they  have 
always  championed  our  Nation's  free- 
dom and  honor. 

In  Joining  with  Polish  Americans 
throughout  our  land  in  commemorat- 
ing that  proud  triumph  in  1791  when 
Poland  immortalized  her  people's  love 
of  freedom  in  a  democratic  constitu- 
tion, let  us  recall  the  great  contribu- 
tions Americans  of  Polish  descent 
have  made  to  our  Nation.  Let  us  recall 
that  our  national  hertiage  Is  rich  with 
the  gifts  of  the  PoUsh  people,  and  let 
us  hope  that  we  will  all  see  again  a 
free  Poland,  fulfilling  its  heritage  and 
destiny.* 


SANDINISTA  LEADERS  ON 
CAPITOL  HILL 

•  Mr.  EAST.  BCr.  President,  last 
Friday,  three  prominent  Sandlnista 
leaders— including  the  General  Direc- 
tor of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commission 
of  the  Council  of  State  and  the  First 
Secretary  of  the  Coimcil  of  State— pre- 
sented a  vicious  anti-American  lecture 
in  the  Longworth  Building  and  took  a 
tour  of  Capitol  Hill.  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  informed  my  staff  that  these 
Individuals  had  not  been  granted  visas 
by  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Managua.  This 
means  that  the  Sandinistas  entered 
this  country  illegally  or  that  they 
managed  to  obtain  transit  or  tourist 
visas  at  the  n.S.  Ehnbassy  or  consulate 
outside  of  their  own  coimtry.  If  the 
former  is  true,  then  these  officials 
have  committed  a  criminal  act.  If  the 
latter  is  true,  then  they  presumably 
concealed  their  official  status  and 
have  committed  a  breach  of  the  rules 
of  diplomacy. 

I  intend  to  see  that  the  truth  of  this 
matter  is  uncovered  and  that  a  diplo- 
matic protest  be  made  to  Nicaragua.  I 
also  ask  that  the  article  entitled  "3 
Sandinistas  Popped  Up  and  Popped 
Off  in  D.C.."  which  appeared  in  the 
April  25  edition  of  the  New  York  Post, 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
comments. 

The  article  follows: 
'[FH)m  the  New  York  Post.  Apr.  25. 1983] 
Tbbks  Sahdinistas  PorrcD  Up  aus  Poppbd 
Off  di  D.C. 

Red-faced  State  E>ept.  officials  are  investi- 
gating one  of  the  biggest  mysteries  to  hit 
Washington  in  months:  the  case  of  the  San- 
dinistas and  Congress. 

The  mystery  began  last  week  when  three 
top  members  of  the  radical  government  of 
Nicaragua  appeared  Friday  at  a  press  con- 
ference on  Capitol  Hill. 

They  denounced  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's policies  In  Central  America  In  one  of 
the  most  antl-n.S.  diatribes  ever  heard  in 
the  halls  of  Congress. 

The  appearance  of  Alejandro  Rodriguez,  a 
member  of  the  ruling  Sandlnista  Director- 
ate; Rafael  Soils,  First  Secretary  of  Nicara- 
gua's Council  of  State:  and  Mariano  Fiallos 
was  eH>eciaUy  astonishing  because  it  came 


Just  days  before  the  President  himaelf  was 
to  give  a  speech  before  an  extraordinary 
Joint  session  of  Congress  to  drum  up  sup- 
port for  tils  beleaguered  Latin  American 
program. 

Who  let  these  guys  into  the  country?  And 
why? 

Well ...  It  appears  no  one  did. 

John  Cauf ield,  a  spokesman  for  the  State 
Dept's  visa  office,  said  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Managua  "did  not  issue  visas  to  these 
people. 

"I  simply  do  not  know  their  status." 

In  fact,  other  sources  say  that  the  n.S. 
Embassy  in  Managua  was  vehemently  op- 
posed to  giving  these  people  visas. 

But  there  they  were,  at  a  well-attended 
press  conference  In  Congress  Friday— sur- 
rounded by  dozens  of  helpful  Capitol  Hill 
aides. 

That's  like  liaving  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  and  Defense  Secretary 
Caspar  Weinberger  go  to  Moscow  to  address 
the  Politburo  on  the  Soviet  menace— and 
the  KGB  not  knowing  how  they  got  into 
the  country! 

Instead  of  acting.  State  Dept.  officials  im- 
mediately tried  to  limit  the  damage,  decid- 
ing not  to  throw  the  three  Sandinistas  out 
of  the  country  and  telling  reporters  "they 
really  aren't  all  that  big  anyway." 

But  spokesmen  there  tiad  a  convenient 
answer  waiting:  the  INS  computer  was  on 
the  fritz.* 
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FINANCING  AGRICULTURAL 
PRODUCPtON 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  fi- 
nancing agricultural  production  is  a 
precarious  business.  As  inflation  is 
brought  imder  control  it  also  wrings 
inflated  value  out  of  land  used  as  col- 
lateral for  many  farm  loans.  The  net 
effect  is  that  many  farmers  are  forced 
to  find  other  security  for  their  borrow- 
ings. When  you  couple  this  situation 
with  two,  and  in  some  cases  three,  bad 
crop  years  in  a  row,  and  then  add 
lower  than  anticipated  commodity 
prices,  it  makes  for  an  extremely  vola- 
tile, emotionally  charged  set  of  condi- 
tions. That  is  our  situation  today. 

Some  farmers  are  looking  for  a  quick 
fix.  They  advocate  extreme  measures 
such  as  authorizing  a  moratorium  on 
all  Federal  farm  loans. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  farmers 
who  would  not  benefit  from  such 
action  because  they  are  not  part  of  the 
few  borrowers,  about  12  percent,  who 
use  Federal  credit  for  operating  loans, 
oppose  a  moratorium. 

Because  feelings  do  run  so  high  on 
this  issue,  it  was  with  great  pleasure 
that  I  read  the  thoughtful,  balanced 
article  written  by  Jeffrey  H.  Bimbaum 
which  appeared  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  on  April  21. 

Mr.  Bimbaum  correctly  points  out 
the  dilemma  facing  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  referring  to  the 
agency  as  a  tightrope  walker  in  the 
arena  of  public  policy.  The  headline 
captures  the  flavor  of  the  carefully 
docimiented  news  account:  "Audit 
Says  Farmers  Home  Administration  Is 


Too  Lenient.  Borrowers  Says  It's  Too 
Harsh." 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  arti- 
cle to  the  careful  reading  and  study  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  and  ask. 
at  this  time  that  the  article  be  reprint- 
ed in  its  entirety  in  the  Rccoso. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Apr.  31, 
19831 
Auorr  Sats  FABims  Hou  ADumiSTRATiON 
Is  Too  IfiiiBiiT,  Bouowns  Sat  It's  Too 
Haksh 

(By  Jeffrey  H.  Bimbaum) 
Washdiotoh.- The  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Is  a  tightrope  walker  in  the  arena 
of  public  policy. 

"It  is  awfully  easy  to  fall  off."  says  Frank 
Naylor  Jr.,  the  Agriculture  Department  un- 
dersecretaiy  who  oversees  the  FmHA. 
"Some  would  say  we  probably  liave." 

As  the  rural  lender  of  last  resort,  the 
agency  Is  trying  to  balance  two  goals:  firm 
management  of  nearly  $60  billion  in  loans 
and  maintenance  of  its  good  Samaritan  role 
to  farmer-borrowers  during  hard  times. 
That  dual  policy  is  under  debate  as  differ- 
ent critics  contend  that  the  agency  tias  gone 
too  far  in  both  directions. 

The  Agriculture  Department's  inspector 
general,  in  two  recmt  audits,  charges  that 
the  agency  in  recent  years  has  lent  millions 
of  dollars  that  might  never  be  recovered  or 
that  rural  residents  could  have  gotten  from 
private  sources. 

In  one  case  cited  in  the  audit's  report,  the 
federal  government  lent  $8.8  million  to  a 
company  whose  officers  liKlude  a  convicted 
bank  swindler,  the  officer  dism>peared,  and 
the  projected  loss  is  more  than  $8  million. 
'  In  another  case,  a  Georgia  borrower  owes 
the  n.S.  more  than  $1  million  and  is  delin- 
quent by  $290,000,  but  the  agency  extended 
him  additional  funds  on  the  strength  of  his 
previous  year's  earnings.  That  Income,  how- 
ever, resulted  from  the  unauthorized  sale  of 
collateral  on  the  original  loans. 

The  reports  paint  a  picture  of  an  often-in- 
efficient and  understaffed  agency  that  is 
more  Interested  In  keeping  farmers  afloat 
than  in  fnf"t<"g  taxpayers'  dollars.  "It  is 
reasonable  to  «—'""« that  delinquencies  will 
continue  to  increase  under  this  liberalized 
policy,"  a  report  says. 

Many  farm  groups  and  farm-state  law- 
makers, on  the  other  hand,  want  to  make 
the  FmHA  more  generous.  The  House  and 
Senate  Agriculture  Cc«nmittees  liave  voted 
to  sharply  expand  the  agency's  lending  and 
to  postpone  foreclosures  on  many  troubled 
farmers  as  long  as  they  have  a  reasonable 
chance  to  repay  eventually. 

The  Reagan  administration  wants  to  hold 
down  the  agency's  lending  and  opposes  any 
mandatory  moratorium  on  foreclosures  as 
an  irresponsible,  and  expensive,  measure. 
Conservative  farm  and  banking  groups  en- 
courage the  administration  in  its  efforts  to 
curtail  explosive  lentUng  growth. 

Such  groups  as  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  and  the  American  Bank- 
ers AssociaUon  believe  that  keeping  farmers 
solvent  when  they  should  go  bust  prolongs 
the  farmers'  pain,  uses  resources  inefficient- 
ly and  adds  to  the  crop-surplus  problem. 
These  groups  also  say  that  special  treat- 
ment gives  FmHA  borrowers  an  unfair  ad- 
vantage over  farmers  who  use  private  banlcs 
for  credit 

The  debate  may  come  to  a  head  soon  In 
Congress.  The  FmHA  Is  grappling  with  the 
problem  of  providing  farm-operating  fimds 


in  17  states  where  such  funds,  which  are 
vital  for  spring  planting,  have  run  out  So 
although  the  agency  doesn't  want  addition- 
al lending  authority,  it  may  have  to  ask 
Congress  for  more  money.  On  its  own,  a 
House  appropriations  subcommittee  last 
week  voted  $600  million  in  new  loan  money 
for  the  17  states  and  endorsed  a  ban  on  cer- 
tain FmHA  foreclosures. 

To  try  to  head  off  this  effort,  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  says  it  will  reallocate  $400 
million  from  other  FmHA  programs  without 
giving  any  additional  protection  from  fore- 
closures. 

Aside  from  this  debate,  some  farm  groups 
say  the  agency  is  too  hard  on  its  existing 
borrowers,  particularly  on  farmers  who  are 
having  a  tough  time  coping  with  high  inter- 
est rates  and  low  commodity  prices.  Militant 
opposition  to  foreclosures  is  on  the  rise.  In 
the  past  year,  at  least  13  foreclosure  auc- 
tions or  meetings  have  been  disrupted  by  or- 
ganized protests.  A  growing  number  of 
farm-state  lawmakers  believe  that  the 
FmHA  lias  a  policy  to  force  a  certain 
number  of  farmers  out  of  business— a 
ciiarge  the  agency  vigorously  denies. 

Such  critics  as  the  liberal  National  Farm- 
ers Union  say  that  the  agency  Isn't  doing  all 
that  it  can  to  assist  distressed  farmers.  "I'm 
not  saying  that  all  the  loans  are  correct" 
but  "we  don't  consider  (the  agency)  to  be 
overlenient  at  all."  says  Robert  Mulllns,  the 
group's  chief  lobbyist.  "If  a  fanner  can 
prove  that  he's  trying,  then  they  should 
stick  with  him;  that's  why  the  FmHA  was 
established." 

The  Center  for  Rural  Affairs,  a  pro- 
family-farm  group  based  In  Walthill,  Neb., 
accuses  the  FmHA  of  favoring  big  farms 
over  small  ones.  The  agency  already  has 
shown  this  bias,  a  center  spokesman  adds, 
by  failing  last  year  to  disperse  Its  full  allot- 
ment of  loans  to  farmers  of  limited  means. 
Agency  officials  deny  that  they  favor  big 
farms.  They  also  say  the  FmHA  has  delayed 
foreclosures  on  thousands  of  delinquent 
borrowers  in  order  to  do  everything  possible 
for  any  farmer  it  believes  has  a  chance  to 
make  a  go  of  it. 

The  agency  says  that  even  though  fiscal 
1982  marked  the  third  consecutive  year  of 
declining  farm  Income,  only  8,000,  or  3  per- 
cent, of  Its  270,000  farm  borrowers  went  out 
of  business  and  only  844  of  those  were 
forced  foreclosures.  Though  the  FmHA  car- 
ries only  about  12  percent  of  the  nation's 
farm  debt,  some  of  its  loans  are,  by  defini- 
tion, among  the  riskiest. 

Lenient  treatment  of  borrowers,  though, 
doesn't  come  without  a  price.  About  one- 
quarter  of  the  agency's  farm  borrowers  were 
delinquent  on  their  payments  at  the  end  of 

1982,  up  from  17%  the  year  before  and 
double  the  percentage  of  1979.  On  Feb.  28, 

1983.  38%  of  farmer  borrowers  were  in  ar- 
rears, though  that  number  has  since  been 
declining. 

The  inspector  general's  audits  criticize  the 
agency  for  its  lending  practices.  In  a  report 
that  examines  FmHA  loans  granted  In  fiscal 
1980,  nearly  $2  billion  In  loans  to  rural  resi- 
dents are  called  questionable  or  improper. 
The  bulk  of  the  dubious  loans  were  given  to 
Individuals  who  earned  enough  to  turn  else- 
where for  their  loans.  In  addition,  $714  mil- 
lion in  loans  was  dispensed  without  accurate 
or  complete  financial  data  from  farmers, 
and  another  $417  million  could  have  been 
lent  at  higher  Interest  rates  or  for  shorter 
terms,  the  report  contends. 

The  second  report  concerns  emergency 
loans  dispersed  in  fiscal  1982  during  natural 
disasters.  The  audit  concludes  that  $1.12  bil- 


lion in  loans  that  were  in  arrears  weren't 
completely  secured  by  collateral,  and  that 
$887.9  million  in  collateral  was  sold  without 
permission  from  the  lender.  Other  delin- 
quent loans  were  given  to  farmers  who 
aren't  likely  to  repay  them,  the  report 
states. 

FmHA  officials  argue  that  many  of  the 
complaints  are  more  technical  than  signifi- 
cant and  that  special  safeguards  have  been 
introduced  to  prevent  the  problems  Iroia  re- 
cxurring.  In  addition,  officials  say  employee 
training  has  been  improved.  Offldals  add. 
though,  that  rural  loan-making  is  some- 
thing leas  than  a  science. 

"Tou  cannot  apply  many  of  the  normal 
business  tests  that  you  do  on  commercial 
loans,"  the  agency's  Mr.  Naylor  says.  "A  lot 
of  agricultural  lending,  I  know,  is  made  by 
looking  you  in  the  eye  and  knowing  whether 
or  not  you  have  the  capacity  to  do  the  Job 
as  a  farmer.  We  asked  our  people  to  do  that 
and  they  did  the  best  dam  Job  they  knew 
how  to.  Most  assuredly  we  made  some  mis- 
takes." 

Mr.  Naylor  believes,  however,  that  few  of 
the  mistakes  will  cost  the  taxpayer  money. 
"The  farming  community  at  large  has  over 
its  history  buUt  a  reputaUon  of  which  it  is 
very  proud."  he  says.  "It  pays  Its  debts."* 


INTERNA'nONAL  TRADE  AND 
INVESTMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  International  Trade 
and  Investment  Act. 

Much  of  the  public  debate  on  this 
legislation  has  focused  on  the  concepts 
of  reciprocity  and  retaliation,  but  this 
del>ate  should  not  overshadow  the  fact 
that  this  bill  is  about  priorities  and  ob- 
jectives. The  International  Trade  and 
Investment  Act  is  significant  because 
it  is  the  Congress'  first  legislative  initi- 
ative since  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
of  1979  aimed  at  developing  a  coherent 
and  farsighted  trade  strategy  for  the 
1980's. 

This  legislation  begins  to  identify 
areas  of  high  priority  trade  interest  to 
the  United  States  in  this  decade  and 
encourages  the  Executive  to  develop  a 
trade  agenda  that  will  be  of  the  great- 
est benefit  to  American  workers,  firms, 
and  consumers. 

Areas  of  key  trade  interest  identified 
in  the  bill  are  trade  in  services,  high 
technology  products,  and  restrictions 
on  foreign  direct  investment.  Specific 
negotiating  objectives  are  provided 
with  respect  to  each  of  these  areas. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  this 
bill  includes  the  important  provisions 
of  my  trade  in  services  bilL  It  provides 
that  principal  U.S.  negotiating  objec- 
tives would  be  the  reduction  or  elimi- 
nation of  barriers  to  or  distortions  of 
international  trade  in  services  and  the 
development  of  internationally  agreed 
rules,  including  dispute  settlement 
procedures,  to  reduce  or  to  eliminate 
such  barriers. 

Importantly,  this  bill  establishes 
mechanisms  for  identifying  additional 
objectives  for  future  negotiations  and 
for  ranking  these  objectives.  The  ad- 
ministration is  required,  for  the  first 
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time,  to  prepare  an  annual  report  to 
the  Congress  which  systematically 
enumerates  all  significant  barriers  to 
n.S.  commerce  and  which  outlines  the 
adminlstatlon's  strategy  for  eliminat- 
ing them.  In  addition  to  foreign  bar- 
riers, these  reports  could  Include  the 
effects  of  U.S.  export  disincentives. 
The  bill  delineates  a  number  of  factors 
the  Executive  is  to  take  Into  account 
in  preparing  these  reports,  such  as  the 
relative  impact  of  the  barriers  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  barriers  are  sub- 
ject to  international  agreements  as 
well  as  advice  from  the  private  sector 
and,  where  appropriate,  from  State 
and  local  governments.  This  process  is 
Intended  to  assuj-e  that  our  negotiat- 
ing energies  are  directed  at: 

Those  barriers  to  the  expansion  of  market 
opportunities  which  are  most  important  in 
terms  of  X3S.  commercial  Interest  and  with 
respect  to  which  there  Is  the  greatest  likeli- 
hood of  achieving  solutions,  particularly 
within  accepted  International  procedures. 

Moreover,  the  administration  is  to 
keep  the  Ways  and  Means  and  Fi- 
nance Committees  currently  informed 
on  trade  policy  priorities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expanding  market  opportuni- 
ties. 

Much  of  the  content  of  this  biU 
which  relates  to  reciprocity  and  retal- 
iation is  intended  to  clarify  the  Presi- 
dent's existing  authority  rather  than 
to  confer  new  authority  on  him.  The 
provisions  relating  to  priorities  and  ob- 
jectives on  the  other  hand,  provide 
new  direction  and  a  constructive  ap- 
proach for  setting  our  future  course  in 
trade. 

I  would  hope  that  this  first  step 
toward  organizing  for  trade  policy  in 
the  1980's  will  be  followed  by  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  Department  of  Trade, 
as  proposed  in  my  bill.  S.  121.  Creating 
an  effective  infrastructure  for  trade 
promotion  and  trade  policy  develop- 
ment, negotiation,  and  implementa- 
tion is  vital  to  our  national  interest  in 
the  coming  years. 

I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Trade,  Senator  Dan- 
roRTH,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  Senator 
E>OLE,  for  their  leadership  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  overwhelmingly 
support  this  legislation.* 


SALE  OF  F-16'S  TO  ISRAEL 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  today  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Resolution  119  and  to 
express  my  deep  concern  over  the 
holdup  of  75  F-16  fighter  aircraft  to 
Israel.  This  policy  is  punishing  Israel, 
our  strongest  ally  in  the  region,  under- 
mines American  interests  in  the 
Middle  East  and  is  not  a  policy  which 
will  successfully  bring  peace  to  the 
region. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  presently  en- 
gaged In  an  unprecedented  arms  build- 
up In  Syria,  Including  SAM-5  missiles 


manned  by  Soviet  crews  and  linked  by 
satellite  to  Moscow.  Rather  than  hold- 
ing up  arms  to  our  most  reliable  ally  in 
the  region,  we  should  be  letting  the 
Soviets  know  that  their  determination 
is  matched  by  our  own. 

In  our  attempts  to  bring  peace  to 
the  region,  this  policy  weakens  the 
hand  of  those  in  the  Arab  world  who 
are  ready  to  make  concessions  that  are 
necessary  for  serious  negotiations  and 
sends  a  dangerous  message  to  the  radi- 
cal regimes  which  believe  only  U.S. 
pressure  on  Israel  will  produce  a 
Middle  East  peace  settlement.  Instead 
of  punishing  Israel,  we  should  be 
taking  steps  to  help  Israel  feel  more 
secure,  enabling  her  to  make  further 
sacrifices  for  peace. 

In  recent  weeks,  Israel  and  Lebanon 
are  nearing  agreement  on  the  terms 
for  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forces.  But  a 
long  and  arduous  negotiation  remains 
ahead  to  secure  the  removal  of  PLO 
and  Syrian  forces.  This  policy  only  en- 
courages the  PLO  and  Syria  to  delay 
their  departure  from  Lebanon. 

The  administration  prenotified  Con- 
gress of  this  sale  over  1  year  ago,  fol- 
lowing its  sale  of  AWACS  and  F-15 
add-on  equipment  to  Saudi  Arabia. 
Since  that  time,  the  cost  of  the  planes 
to  Israel  has  increased  significantly.  If 
the  planes  are  not  released  soon,  Israel 
will  have  to  either  buy  less  planes  or 
increase  its  defense  spending,  only  fur- 
ther Jeopardizing  its  already  fragile 
economy. 

Israel  is  an  important  strategic  asset 
and  remains  our  most  dependable  ally 
in  the  Middle  East.  The  United  States 
must  restore  its  lost  reputation  and  re- 
establish itself  as  a  credible  power  in 
the  region. 

The  time  is  now  to  release  the  F-16's 
and  demonstrate  that  the  United 
States  stands  firmly  committed  to  Is- 
rael's security.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  JOHN 
HERNANDEZ 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
John  Hernandez  acted  as  E>eputy  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  for  almost  2  years.  I 
strongly  supported  Dr.  Hernandez' 
nomination  because  he  was  uniquely 
qualified  to  fill  that  position.  Coming 
from  New  Mexico  State  University  as 
dean  of  the  Engineering  School,  Dr. 
Hernandez  brought  an  expertise  to 
EPA  that  proved  to  be  invaluable. 

Regrettably,  Dr.  Hernandez  has  left 
his  post  at  EPA,  with  the  massive  reor- 
ganization of  the  Agency.  I  think  the 
Agency  will  miss  him  and  I  send  my 
very  best  to  him. 

Senator  Chatee,  as  chairman  of  the 
Enviroiunental  Pollution  Subcommit- 
tee, worked  closely  with  Dr.  Hernan- 
dez in  the  past  2  years.  During  a 
recent  subcommittee  hearing.  Senator 
Chare  paid  tribute  to  Dr.  Hernandez 
and  I  would  like  his  statement  to  be 


made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Secondly,  I  would  like  to  say.  this  Is  the 
first  opportunity  I  have  had  publicly  to  say 
anything  before  this  Subcommittee  about 
Dr.  John  Hernandez.  Dr.  Hernandez  worked 
very  closely  with  this  Committee  on  the 
whole  Clean  Water  business,  both  with  the 
industrial  portion  of  it,  but  more  particular- 
ly we  dealt  with  him  on  the  municipal  wute 
treatment  part.  I  want  to  publicly  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  Dr.  Hernandez  for  his 
work.  In  all  my  dealings  with  Dr.  Hernandez 
1  found  him  a  very  honorable,  constructive 
gentleman  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  work 
with  him.  We  shall  miss  him  and  I  want  to 
wish  him  God  speed  for  whatever  future  un- 
dertakings he  might  have. 

Whether  he  is  returning  to  New  Mexico  or 
not  I  do  not  know  but  my  experiences  with 
Dr.  Hernandez  were  very  fine  ones.* 


INTERNATIONAL  WILDLIFE  RE- 
SOURCES CONSERVA-nON  ACT 
OF  1983  AND  INTERNATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  hun- 
dreds of  years  ago,  the  United  States 
was  in  the  position  that  many  emerg- 
ing nations  are  today.  It  is  really 
rather  an  enviable  position.  What  I  am 
talking  about  is  the  chance  that  these 
nations  have  to  conserve  and  wisely 
manage  their  natural  resources,  par- 
ticularly their  wildlife,  before  these  re- 
sources dissipate  or  disappear. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Enviroiunent  and  Public  Works,  I  have 
been  made  painfully  aware  of  the 
many  serious  environmental  problems 
our  country  currently  faces.  We  have 
made  some  precarious  decisions  over 
the  years  when  we  opted  for  economic 
and  industrial  success,  at  the  expense 
of  our  natural  resources.  Now  our 
country  and  its  citizens  are  spending 
billions  of  dollars  to  recuperate  what 
we  have  lost,  or  at  least  manage  the 
fragments  of  our  environment  that 
remain. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this 
country  is  actively  striving  to  find  a 
good  balance  between  today's  econom- 
ic and  energy  pressures  and  the  need 
for  a  clean,  livable  environment  and 
wildlife  conservation.  There  is  certain- 
ly no  lack  of  technological  expertise, 
dedication,  and  general  goodwill  di- 
rected toward  this  goal.  By  introduc- 
ing S.  1068  on  April  15,  the  Interna- 
tional Wildlife  Resource  Conservation 
Act  of  1983  and  the  International  En- 
vironment Protection  Act  of  1983,  I, 
along  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island,  Senator  Pell,  are 
asking  that  we  set  our  sights  a  little 
more  broadly:  Let  us  share  what  we 
have  learned  with  other  countries  so 
that  they  can  avoid  some  of  the 
damage  that  we  are  forced  to  address 
in  our  own  coimtry  retroactively. 

Nowhere  among  the  world's  natural 
resources  decline  is  there  a  more  ex- 
treme case  than  in  the  area  of  wildlife 


and  Ita  habitat.  We  attempt  to  deal 
with  species-by-specles  disappearance, 
through  trade  laws  and  such,  but  the 
quagmire  is  much  deeper  and  so  must 
be  our  approach.  This  bill  \s  not  a 
wildlife  protection  bill  per  se.  Rather 
it  and  the  other  measures  being  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Pell  and  me  are  de- 
signed to  increase  the  efficiency  and 
tempo  with  which  the  United  States 
can  transfer  to  other  countries  the  ex- 
pertise required  to  enable  them  to 
manage  their  own  wildlife  resources 
more  effectively. 

This  bill  reflects  information  devel- 
oped during  the  November  1979  hear- 
ings before  the  96th  Congress  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Resource  Protection 
which  dealt  with  the  question  of  Inter- 
national wildlife  conservation  and  the 
June  1980  hearings  before  that  same 
subcommittee  which  addressed  H.R. 
4685  and  Senate  amendment  1680. 

I  was  astounded  at  the  tragedy 
facing  oiu-  wildlife  resources  highlight- 
ed during  those  hearings.  We  see  spe- 
cies gradually  disappearing  from  the 
Earth.  Loss  of  habiUt  vital  to  wildlife, 
such  as  tropical  rain  forests,  is  a  prime 
threat  to  our  international  wildlife  re- 
sources. And  I  might  add  that  one 
country's  loss  of  habitat  might  trigger 
a  decline  in  a  migratory  species  of 
unique  importance  far  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  that  land. 

Two  major  problems  seem  to  be  ac- 
celerating aroimd  the  world— deforest- 
ation and  desertification.  These  two 
scourges  of  the  world  enviroiunent  are 
the  end  result  of  poor  forestry  or  for- 
estry practices.  In  most  instances,  such 
adverse  effects  can  be  avoided  by  the 
use  of  modem  agricultural  or  forestry 
management  practices  and  having  a 
knowledge  of  the  particular  weakness- 
es and  strong  points  of  the  ecosystem 
in  which  these  users  are  occurring. 
Members  of  the  subcommittee  learned 
that  in  all  too  many  Instances  such 
knowledge  is  not  available  and  the 
result  is  destruction  of  habitat  leaving 
the  area  fit  for  neither  man  nor  beast. 
We  all  have  a  stake  in  preserving 
and  managing  the  world's  wildlife  pop- 
ulation. Every  nation,  both  those  who 
are  just  now  developing  economically 
and  those  who  have  perfected  wildlife 
management  methods,  will  bear  the 
effects  if  this  wonderful  resource  is  al- 
lowed to  spiral  into  a  drastic  decline. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  the  well- 
being  of  the  United  States  is  linked  to 
the  social,  economic,  and  political  sta- 
bility of  the  rest  of  the  world  and  that 
such  stability  is  dependent  upon  the 
degree  to  which  the  expectations  of 
people  in  the  so-called  developing  or 
Third  World  countries  are  met.  It  is 
apparent,  In  an  era  of  increasing  de- 
mands and  decreasing  supplies  of 
many  essential  resources,  that  all 
available  resources,  particularly  those 
that  are  renewable,  must  be  utilized 
properly.  The  bill  recognizes  that  wild- 
life resources— wild  flora  and  fauna 


man  does  not  yet  cultivate  or  has  not 
yet  domesticated— represent  perpet- 
ually renewable  resources  of  inestima- 
ble immediate  or  potential  value  if 
they  are  conserved,  managed,  and  uti- 
lised wisely. 

There  is  all  too  much  evidence  that 
such  conservation,  management,  or 
utilization  is  not  being  practiced.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  many  of  the 
most  genetically  rich— and  politically 
volatile— areas  of  the  world:  Tropical 
Africa,  Central  and  South  America, 
and  Southeast  Asia.  In  order  to  meet 
essential  and  immediate  needs  many 
developing,  as  well  as  some  industrial- 
ized nations,  unintentionally  yet  irrev- 
ocably are  destroying  genetic  re- 
souirces  In  the  form  of  wild  flora  and 
fauna,  the  value  of  which  as  sources  of 
food,  fiber,  pharmaceuticals,  building 
materials,  chemicals,  or  recreation 
would  far  exceed  that  derived  from 
poorly  planned  or  hastily  executed  de- 
velopment schemes. 

The  expertise  to  develop  wildlife  re- 
source conservation  programs  exists  in 
depresslngly  small  quantities  through- 
out most  of  the  world.  The  scope  of 
the  problem  may  dismay  us,  but  there 
is  a  ray  of  hope  in  it  all.  There  is  the 
prospect  that  a  country  with  the  eco- 
nomic, scientific,  and  management  ca- 
pabilities such  as  ours  can,  with  a  little 
bit  of  care  and  commitment,  try  to 
change  the  deteriorating  fate  of  our 
planet's  wildlife.  That  is  what  the  leg- 
islation we  are  Introducing  today  is  all 
about.  It  is  positive  in  its  approach. 

Although  the  United  States  possess- 
es a  larger  reservoir  of  such  expertise 
than  the  rest  of  the  world  combined, 
this  is  not  reflected  in  the  U.S.  oversea 
establishment.  Most  of  the  few— ap- 
proximately two  dozen— science  at- 
taches stationed  in  our  embassies 
abroad  are  posted  to  European  or 
other  developed  nations.  Only  one  or 
two  to  be  found  throughout  the  entire 
continent  of  Africa— where  some  of 
the  most  pressing  wildlife  resources 
conservation  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties are  to  be  found.  In  addition,  few. 
if  any.  of  the  Department  of  State's 
science  attaches  or  counselors  even 
possess  degrees  in  biological  or  ecologi- 
cal fields.  They  are  usually  physicists 
or  other  specialists  in  the  so-called 
hard  sciences  and  have  neither  the 
time,  training  nor  background  to  iden- 
tify or  respond  effectively  to  wildlife 
resources  opportunities  or  problems. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  the  agricul- 
tural attaches— too  few  in  the  wrong 
locations  with  inadequate  backgrounds 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  tjrpes  of 
problems  this  bill  addresses.  The  U.S. 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment's (USAID)  small  group  of  envi- 
ronmental officers  provide  some  assist- 
ance in  helping  avoid  major  problems 
from  USAID  projects  but  they  too  are 
spread  too  thin  In  too  few  areas  and 
must  deal  with  priorities  other  than 


those  needed  to  enhance  wildlife  re- 
sources conservation  suid  management. 
While  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
provides  authority  for  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  "•  *  •  assign  or  oth- 
erwise make  available  any  officer  or 
employee  of  his  department  for  the 
purpose  of  cooperating  with  foreign 
countries  and  international  organiza- 
tions in  developing  •  •  •  conservation 
of  fish  or  wUdlife,"  this  authority  is 
limited    to    persons     who     are    an 
"•  •  •  officer   or   employee  •  •  •"    of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  thus 
essentially  ruling  out  personnel  of  the 
State  fish  and  game  agencies,  acade- 
mia,  or  private  conservation  organiza- 
tions.   In    addition,    the    assignment 
must  be  to  a  "•  •  •  foreign  country 
(or)  International  organization  •  •  •." 
The  latter  term  has  been  interpreted 
by  the  Department  of  State  to  be  lim- 
ited to  international  organizations  of 
which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  a  member.  There  is  a  great 
need   for  the  type  of  expertise  ad- 
dressed in  this  bill  in  organizations, 
such  as  universities,  nongovenunental 
conservation  or  research  institutions 
which  are  not  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment involved.  There  are  also  several 
intenuitional    conservation    organiza- 
tions that  are  highly  effective  in  devel- 
oping  wildlife   resource   conservation 
expertise  but  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  is  not  a 
member— although    agencies    of    this 
Government  might  be.  Two  such  orga- 
nizations are  the  International  Union 
for  the  Conservation  of  Nature  and 
Natural   Resources   (lUCN)   and  the 
International    Institute   for   Environ- 
ment and  Development  (IIED). 

This  legislation  has  the  very  prag- 
matic aim  of  encouraging  this  Nation 
to  take  a  small  but  significant  step 
toward  a  coordinated  program  to  en- 
courage and  assist  other  nations  devel- 
op the  expertise  they  must  have  if 
they  are  to  give  proper  concern  to  the 
conservation  and  utilization  of  wildlife 
resources  of  value  to  aU  nations— in- 
cluding the  United  States— as  they  and 
cooperating  industrialized  nations  ac- 
celerate the  application  of  modem 
technology  to  the  development  of  the 
world's  natiu^  resources. 

Although  the  bill  is  designed  to  en- 
courage the  export  of  U.S.  expertise, 
there  also  would  develop  a  flow  of  val- 
uable information  back  to  the  United 
States.  This  information  would  assist 
U.S.  agencies  to  set  priorities,  meet 
their  statutory  and  treaty  obli^tions, 
anrf  simultaneously  reduce  the  likeli- 
hood that  uimecessary  restrictions 
would  be  imposed  upon  American  busi- 
ness or  other  interests.  For  example, 
much  more  reliable  information  con- 
cerning the  conservation  status  of  wild 
flora  and  fauna  would  become  avail- 
able as  would  an  increased  ability  to 
evaluate  the  source  of  such  informa- 
tion, thus  making  it  much  less  likely 
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that  erroneous  or  obsolete  information 
could  result  in  the  addition  of  species 
to  the  \3&.  foreign,  or  international 
lists  of  endangered  species.  Placement 
of  a  species  on  such  lists  triggers  a 
number  of  domestic,  foreign,  and 
international  restrictions  on  trade  or 
other  actions  that  could  affect  the 
species.  While  it  is  essential  that  such 
protection  be  provided  when  needed,  it 
also  is  important  that  unnecessary  re- 
strictions not  be  imposed.  The  U.S. 
Lacey  Act  makes  it  a  Federal  offense 
to  engage  in  international  commerce 
in  wildlife  taken  or  exported  unlawful- 
ly. Many  less  developed  countries  rely 
on  the  Lacey  Act  to  back  up  their  own 
efforts  at  wildlife  law  enforcement, 
llie  lack  of  reliable  and  current  infor- 
mation on  foreign  wildlife  laws  and 
legal  interpretations  makes  fair  and 
effective  enforcement  very  difficult. 
The  Fisherman's  Protective  Act  re- 
quires U.S.  agencies  to  determine 
whether  foreign  nations  are  In  viola- 
tion of  wildlife  agreements  and,  when 
such  is  the  case,  to  recommend  that 
the  President  impose  trade  sanctions 
on  the  offending  nation.  The  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  requires  an 
assessment  of  the  impact  of  certain 
UJS.  actions  on  the  wildlife  resources 
of  other  nations.  The  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  requires  that  each  U.S.  agency 
insure  that  agency  actions  are  not 
likely  to  Jeopardize  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  any  endangered  or  threat- 
ened species  or  to  result  in  the  de- 
struction or  adverse  modification  of 
critical  habitat. 

Furthermore,  the  requirement  for 
international  cooperation  and  sharing 
of  information  or  expertise  is  reiterat- 
ed in  a  dozen  or  so  international  trea- 
ties which  address  the  conservation  or 
management  of  wildlife  resources.  Un- 
fortunately, authority  to  meet  these 
responsibilities  efficiently  is  not  as 
clear  as  are  the  responsibilities.  This 
bill  would  clarify  the  gray  areas  and 
improve  the  capability  of  the  United 
States  to  efficiently  and  effectively 
meet  these  obligations. 

It  would  be  possible  to  add  wildlife 
resources  conservation  responsibilities 
to  the  existing  staff  of  the  U.S.  over- 
seas establishment.  However,  as  stated 
earlier,  those  individuals  are  too  few, 
usually  located  in  the  wrong  places,  al- 
ready overburdened  with  their  pri- 
mary duties  and  lacking  the  training, 
skills,  or  background  needed  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  the  envisioned 
regional  wildlife  resources  attaches. 

This  legislation  clarifies  and  ex- 
pands upon  existing  authorities;  it  will 
enable  a  more  efficient  and  cost-effec- 
tive means  of  providing  desirable  tech- 
nical assistance  and  it  wUl  enable  the 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  such 
assistance.  The  net  effect  of  the  initia- 
tives provided  would  exceed  the  sum 
of  the  effort  put  into  them.  By  setting 
an  example  which  other  developed  na- 
tions may  choose  to  follow,  these  ini- 


tiatives would  have  a  catalytic  effect, 
multiplying  the  benefits  by  stimulat- 
ing developing  nations  to  build  upon 
the  expertise  thus  provided.  In  addi- 
tion, the  opportunities  for  U.S.  special- 
ists to  spend  time  abroad  working  with 
foreign  counterparts  would  provide 
valuable  opportunities  to  increase 
their  own  knowledge  and  skills  for 
subsequent  application  to  problems  in 
this  country. 

The  key  feature  of  the  International 
Wildlife  Resources  Conservation  Act 
of  1983  is  the  establishment  of  a  small 
group  of  resource  attaches.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  a  summary  of  its 
major   provisions   be   printed   in   the 

RXCORO. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will 
Join  us  in  exploring  ways  to  fulfiU  the 
conservation  role  that  we  Icnow  this 
country  and  its  wildlife  managers,  sci- 
entists, and  its  general  citizenry  are 
capable  of  playing. 

The  material  follows: 

8ection-by-Section  StnaiART 

SECnOH  1   (SHORT  TTTLB) 

The  short  title  of  this  Act  is  the  "Intemii- 
tlonal  Wildlife  Resources  Conservation  Act 
of  1983".  The  long  and  more  descriptive  title 
is  "A  bill  to  provide  for  the  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  wildlife  resources  conservation  ex- 
pertise by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  for  the  purposes  of 
enhancing  the  ability  of  such  nations  to 
manage  their  wildlife  resources  consistent 
with  mankind's  long-term  best  interests  and 
providing  reliable  information  upon  which 
to  guide  United  States  actions". 

SECTION  101   (FINDINGS,  PURPOSKS,  AND 
POLICY) 

The  Congress  finds  that  the  well  being  of 
the  United  States  is  linked  to  the  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  stability  of  the  rest  of 
the  world;  that  such  stability  is  dependent, 
in  part,  upon  the  degree  to  which  rising 
human  expectation  can  be  met  during  a 
period  of  increasing  demands  and  dlmlnsh- 
Ing  supplies  of  certain  natural  resources; 
that  the  genetic  resources  represented  by 
the  world's  non-domesticated  fauna  and 
non-cultivated  flora  represent  virtually  un- 
tapped renewable  resources  upon  which 
man  will  become  more  dependent  as  increas- 
ing demands  for  food,  fibre,  pharmaceuti- 
cals, building  materials,  chemicals,  recrea- 
tion and  other  basic  human  needs  encounter 
projected  decreasing  or  more  costly  supplies 
of  crop  lands,  fresh  water  or  petroleum  for 
use  as  fertUizer,  pesticides  or  power  for  ma- 
chinery to  cultivate,  harvest  and  distribute 
traditional  foodstuffs  and  other  basic  mate- 
rials: that  the  proper  conservation,  utiliza- 
tion and  continued  availability  of  wildlife 
resources  in  areas  which  are  developed  or 
being  developed  is  dependent  upon  the  pres- 
ence of  persons  with  specialized  wildlife  re- 
source conservation  training  and  knowledge: 
that  the  amount  of  such  expertise  in  the  in- 
frastructures of  most  foreign  governments, 
the  U.S.  overseas  establishment  or  any- 
where else  save  within  the  United  States 
itself  or  a  few  other  industrialized  nations  is 
completely  inadequate;  that  the  United 
States  possesses  a  larger  reservoir  of  such 
expertise  than  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined and  that  it  is  in  the  pragmatic  best  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of 
other  nations  and  mankind  in  general,  to 
provide  an  efficient  means  of  exchanging 


wildlife  resources  oonaervaUon  expertise  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  nations. 

The  purpose  of  the  Act  is  to  establish  a 
comprehensive  program  to  enable  special- 
ized agencies  such  as  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  and  the  National  Park  Service  to 
more  efficiently  share  wildlife  resources 
conservation  capability  and  thus  stimulate 
other  governments  and  international  orga- 
nizations to  better  manage  and  conserve 
their  wildlife  resources.  The  Act  is  also  in- 
tended to  improve  our  own  knowledge  of 
the  status  of  wildlife  resources  abroad  and 
thereby  provide  reliable  information  upon 
which  to  base  sound  decisions  and  to  guide 
U.S.  actions. 

It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress 
that  all  Federal  agencies  should  encourage 
the  wise  conservation  of  wildlife  resources 
worldwide. 

SECTION  102  (DBPINinONS) 

"Conservation"  Is  defined  broadly  to  in- 
clude all  activities  associated  with  ecologi- 
cally sound  scientific  wildlife  resource  man- 
agement. 

"International  organization"  Includes 
international  wildlife  conservation  organiza- 
tions of  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment or  any  department  or  agency  thereof 
is  a  member. 

"Wildlife  resources"  is  defined  to  mean 
any  noncultivated  plants  or  nondomestlcat- 
ed  animals,  and  the  habitats  upon  which 
they  depend. 

SECTION  103  (REGIONAL  WILOUn  RESODKCES 
ATTACHtS) 

The  Secretaries  of  State  and  Interior, 
working  together,  will  establish  up  to  ten 
"International  Wildlife  Resources  Conserva- 
tion Regions"  and  post  "Regional  Wildlife 
Resources  Attaches"  in  those  areas.  The  at- 
taches will  be  employees  of  the  State  De- 
partment but  the  Interior  Department  will 
be  cooperatively  involved  in  ensuring  that 
the  attaches  possess  adequate  technical 
backgrounds  and  in  assessing  the  technical, 
wildlife  resources  conservation  aspects  of 
their  performances.  The  duties  of  attaches 
will  include:  maintaining  professional  liai- 
son with  foreign  wildlife  conservation  agen- 
cies and  organizations:  providing  expert  en- 
vironment/wildlife resources  conservation 
staff  advice  to  U.S.  embassies.  AID  offices 
and  others;  acquisition  and  evaluation  of 
data  on  the  conservation  status  of  wildlife, 
their  habitats  and  the  trends  in  wUdlife  con- 
sumption: and  the  assimiliation  of  informa- 
tion needed  to  implement  U.S.  statutory 
and  treaty  obligations  such  as  the  Lacey 
Act,  the  Pisherman's  Protective  Act,  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act,  the  National  Elnviron- 
mental  Policy  Act,  the  Convention  on 
Nature  Protection  and  Wildlife  Preservation 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  Convention 
on  International  Trade  in  Endangered  Spe- 
cies of  Wild  Fauna  and  Flora  and  various 
migratory  bird  and  other  treaties. 

At  present  there  exists  no  system  through 
which  U.S.  agencies  can  readily  obtain  reli- 
able information  on  the  wildlife  resources  of 
other  nations.  Historically  agencies  have 
relied  upon  published  material,  which  usual- 
ly is  both  non-specific  to  the  problem  at 
hand  and  outdated  by  the  time  it  is  pub- 
lished, and  short-term  "missions"  by  con- 
sultants or  agency  specialists  which  seldom 
are  of  sufficient  duration  or  detail  to 
produce  the  desired  results.  Information 
gathered  by  private  organizations  or  agen- 
cies of  a  foreign  government  seldom  is  tai- 
lored to  U.S.  needs  and  usually  reflects  the 
views  and  policies  of  the  gathering  organiza- 
tion. A  hopeful  exception  to  this  experience 


is  the  current  proposal  by  TRAFFIC, 
U.SJL,  to  undertake  a  compilation  of  for- 
eign wUdllf  e  trade  laws. 

Many  U.S.  embassies  assign  requests  for 
infonnatlon  of  this  kind  to  commercial  or 
political  officers.  Some  embaasies  do  have 
scientific  attaches,  but  these  employees  are 
generally  physicists  or  chemists,  and  seldom 
have  the  time  or  necessary  biological  or  eco- 
logical backgrounds. 

Furthermore,  these  attaches  are  unevenly 
distributed;  only  one  or  two,  for  example, 
are  to  be  found  throughout  the  African  con- 
tinent. These  regular  embassy  personnel 
ai«,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  unable 
to  effectively  monitor  the  status  of  fauna 
and  flora  or  provide  other  professional  as- 
sistance in  wildlife  matters. 

A  small  network  of  wildlife  resources  at- 
taches would  provide  a  formal  and  reliable 
network  for  gathering  wildlife  resource  in- 
formation and  for  evaluating  the  sources  of 
such  information.  It  would  provide  a  means 
to  acquire  data  on  the  status  of  species, 
compile  wildlife  laws  of  other  nations  and 
assess  the  impact  of  U.S.  actions  on  these 
resources.  This  wiU  help  guarantee  that  any 
restrictions  upon  U.S.  businesses  are  justi- 
fied and  that  the  U.S.  actions  do  not  unnec- 
essarily or  unintentionally  hazard  the  living 
natural  resources  of  other  nations.  They 
will  also  give  us  very  practical  suggestions  as 
to  how  our  limited  resources  can  be  allocat- 
ed to  do  the  greatest  good  and  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  our  actions. 

SECTION  lOS  (AUTHORIZATION) 

There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$750,000  per  fiscal  year  for  fiscal  years  1983 
through  1987  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Act.* 


TV.  OR  NOT  TV? 
•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  14,  1983,  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  Senate  Reso- 
lution 66.  This  resolution  would,  if 
adopted,  result  in  gavel-to-gavel  cover- 
age of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate.  I 
testified  at  the  hearings,  expressing 
my  concern  that  this  would  have  a  se- 
rious adverse  Impact  on  the  ability  of 
the  Senate  to  conduct  its  business. 

Another  witness  at  the  hearing  was 
the  distinguished  columnist  and  televi- 
sion commentator,  George  Will.  As  a 
former  Senate  staff  member  as  well  as 
a  Journalist,  Mr.  Will  Is  imlquely  quali- 
fied to  comment  on  this  issue.  He 
made  some  excellent  arguments  in  his 
testimony,  some  of  which  he  repeated 
in  a  recent  column  in  the  April  25, 
1983,  issue  of  Newsweek.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  column  entitled 
"TV,  or  Not  TV?"  be  printed  In  full  in 
the  Rbcord.  I  also  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  this  column  carefully  and  give 
serlotis  consideration  to  the  points  it 
makes  before  making  their  own  deci- 
sions on  the  issue  of  television  cover- 
age of  the  Senate. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
TV.  OR  Not  TV? 
(By  George  F.  WQl) 

Outside  Interstate  495,  Washington's  belt- 
way,  there  is  no  detectable  sense  of  depriva- 
tion arising  from  the  fact  that  senators, 
who  are  televised  in  hearings  and  elsewhere, 
are  not  also  televised  on  the  Senate  floor. 


But,  understandably,  many  senators  want 
more  opportunities  to  be  seen  by  vast  audi- 
ences. And  Journalists  naturally  want  to 
extend  the  domain  of  all  facets  of  their 
craft. 

The  case  for  putting  cameras  in  the 
Senate  is  often  couched  in  rhetoric  about 
"the  public's  right  to  know."  Of  all  the 
rights  that  have  recently  blossomed  in  trop- 
ical luxuriance,  that  right  is,  to  me,  the 
most  ill-defined.  But  whatever  it  means,  the 
"right  to  know"  about  the  Senate  is  not  in 
Jeopwdy  or  at  issue.  It  is,  to  be  polite,  termi- 
nologically  inexact  to  say,  as  some  do,  that 
the  Senate  today  is  "closed."  Most  of  the 
work  of  the  Senate  occurs  in  hearings  open 
to  cameras.  The  floor  Lb  observed  from  the 
press  gallery,  and  the  Senate  has  provided 
itself  television  facilities  a  short  walk  from 
the  floor.  Many  senators  citing  the  'right  to 
know"  deserve  to  be  hoist  by  their  own 
petard.  Actually,  they  want  a  carefully  cir- 
cumscribed right  to  know  at>out  the  cham- 
ber. They  want  cameras  restricted  to  cover- 
ing only  the  person  speaking.  Cameras  free 
to  scan  the  chamber  would  frequently 
reveal  94  empty  chairs,  and  five  senators 
pairing  no  attention.  But  if  the  public  has  a 
sovereign  right  to  "know."  should  not  the 
cameras  scan? 

ELECTRONIC  JOTTRNALISII 

Some  Journalists  seem  to  think  that  those 
governmental  policies  are  best  that  make 
their  profession  most  fun.  So  we  can  expect 
demands  to  intrude  Journalism's  myriad 
technologies  Into  every  recess  of  govern- 
ment. Some  courtrooms  already  welcome 
electronic  journalism.  Why  not  the  Su- 
preme Court?  The  court's  conferences?  All 
meetings  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board?  But 
government  exists  to  produce  good  govern- 
ment, not  entertaining  Journalism.  And  it  is 
not  axiomatic  that  "openness"  always  con- 
duces to  better  government.  Homer  nods 
and  so  does  Howard  Baker.  Normally  wise, 
he  has  announced  that  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers, were  they  among  us.  would  want  tele- 
vision in  the  Senate.  But  in  the  steamy 
Philadelphia  summer  of  1787,  they  closed 
the  doors  and  even  the  windows  so  they 
could  draft  the  Constitution  in  an  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  statesmanship.  The 
Senate  met  behind  closed  doors  for  its  first 
seven  years. 

Some  persons  advocate  television  because 
they  think  it  wUl  change  the  Senate  sub- 
stantially. One  senator  professes  to  believe 
that  cameras  would  draw  a  majority  of  sena- 
tors to  the  chamber  for  great  debates  about 
great  issues.  Never  mind  the  assumption 
that  great  debates  occur  whenever  many 
senators  gather.  And  disregard  the  danger 
that  seru.tors  will  use  the  floor  as  a  stage 
for  making  campaign  commercials.  But  re- 
member, because  of  time  constraints  (22 
minutes  of  news  in  the  evening  newscast), 
television  coverage  of  political  controversies 
consists  almost  entirely  of  short  snippets  of 
talk,  called  "sound  bites."  The  only  signifi- 
cant use  of  cameras  in  the  Senate  would  be 
to  provide  the  networks  with  such  bites. 
Bites?  Nibbles,  really.  Twenty  seconds  Is  a 
big  bite.  Imagine  the  incoherence  of  the 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates  reduced  to  such 
bites  between  denture-adhesive  commer- 
cials. 

Anyway,  if  television  altered  senators'  be- 
havior by  luring  them  to  the  floor,  when 
would  the  Senate's  work  get  done?  All  sena- 
tors believe,  rightly,  that  they  are  madden- 
ingly overburdened  already.  More  than  half 
of  this  fiscal  year  is  past  and  fewer  than 
half  the  appropriations  bills  have  been 
passed.    Senators    do    not    need    cameras 


tempting  or  coercing  them  to  make  cameo 
appearances  on  the  floor  to  convince  the 
folks  back  home  that  their  senator  is  dill- 
gent. 

Many  senators  favor  television  only  be- 
cause they  are  sure  the  effect  on  behavior 
will  be  negligible.  They  say,  rightly,  that 
the  introduction  of  television  into  the 
House  in  1979  did  not  significantly  change 
the  House.  But  they  wrongly  argue  that  tel- 
evision is  as  suitable  for  one  body  as  the 
other. 

Scientists  know  that  observing  a  phe- 
nomenon can  change  the  phenomenon.  En- 
larging the  Senate's  audience  from  a  few 
hundred  in  gallery  seats  to  millions  of  view- 
ers would  mean  qualitative  change  wrought 
by  quantitative  change.  It  would  further  di- 
minish the  Senate  ability  to  function  as  in- 
tended by  the  Founders,  who  designed  it  as 
a  mitigation  of  popular  government,  some- 
what insulated  from  popular  pressures. 

MEDIATED  SOVEEXIGNTT 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  embody 
the  defining  principle  of  republican  govern- 
ment, which  is  the  principle  of  representa- 
tion: the  people  do  not  decide  issues,  they 
decide  who  shall  decide.  But  the  Senate  is 
much  smaller.  Its  memt>ers  are  insulated  by 
six-year  terms  (and  were  insulated  by  the 
Founders  from  popular  election).  The 
Senate  has  permissive  rules  allowing  exten- 
sive debate  and  substantial  blocking  power 
for  intense  minorities.  The  Senate  exempli- 
fies the  fact  that  in  America  the  people  are 
sovereign,  but  popular  sovereignty  is  medi- 
ated and  qualified. 

I  worked  on  the  Senate  staff  for  three 
years.  Since  then  I  have  watched  the  Senate 
with  affection  and  interest  for  a  decade.  I 
do  not  think  senators  feel  too  isolated  from 
clamorous  pressures.  They  certainly  are  not 
insufficiently  attentive  to  the  eddies  of 
public  opinion.  What- the  government,  and 
especially  the  Senate,  needs  is  more,  not 
less,  insulation  from  the  importunlngs  of 
the  immediate.  The  Senate  is  supposed  to 
be  a  haven  for  independent  judgment.  It 
needs  less,  not  more,  pressure  to  focus  on 
the  country's  short-term  concerns.  Televis- 
ing the  Senate  would  make  it  even  more  tu- 
multuous and  plebiscitary  than  it  already 
has  become.  A  Founder  said  the  Senate  is 
the  saucer  into  which  we  pour  controversies 
to  cool.  Television  would  turn  up  the  tem- 
perature. 

The  healthy  working  of  representative 
government  requires  a  residuum  of  detach- 
ment, distance,  aloofness,  even  mystery. 
This  truth  is  intellectually  difficult  to  for- 
mulate and  politically  dangerous  to  express. 
But  this  truth  is  important,  as  is  the  process 
of  nurturing  and  elevating  ambience  any- 
where in  the  passionate  business  of  politics. 
The  Senate,  perhaps  more  than  any  of  the 
world's  great  institutions  of  representation, 
has  had  such  an  ambience.  Television  would 
further  subvert  that,  and  the  Senate's  as- 
signed role  in  our  system.* 


S.  1080— ADMXNISTRATTVE 
PROCEDURE  ACT  AMENDMENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  S.  1080 
will  now  be  read  the  second  time. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1080)  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  to  require  Federal  agen- 
cies to  analyze  the  effects  of  rules  to  im- 
prove their  effectiveness  and  to  decrease 
their  compliance  costs,  to  provide  for  a  peri- 
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ocUc  review  of  reculatlons.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  object 
to  further  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure at  this  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  goto  the  calendar. 

liir.  BAKER.  Bir.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COST  OVERRUNS  OF  THE  C5-B 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday afternoon,  I  obtained  an  Air 
Force  memorandum  dealing  with  con- 
tracting for  the  C5-B  aircraft.  If  you 
recall,  this  is  a  follow-on  of  the  C5-A 
of  about  15  years  ago. 

The  Air  Force  states  that  an  Air 
Force  cost  analysis  group  estimated 
the  C5-B  procurement  effort  at  $566 
million  above  the  negotiated  firm 
fixed  price.  Should  this  be  the  case, 
then  under  the  fixed  price  contract, 
the  contractor,  according  to  the  Air 
Force  memo,  might  have  to  sustain 
the  cost  overruns. 

Let  me  state  categorically  that  no 
cost  ovemm  has  yet  occurred.  It  is 
simply  a  situation  in  which  we  have 
found  ourselves  before.  There  is  often 
a  mismatch  between  projected  costs 
and  actual  costs,  or  between  one  set  of 
cost  estimates  versus  another. 

My  concern  with  this  matter  is  one 
of  accountability.  The  independent 
cost  analysis  estimate  has  raised  valid 
questions  in  my  mind  about  the  con- 
tractual arrangements  in  the  C5-B 
and  the  consequential  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

If  the  ICA  analysis  is  correct,  that 
the  cost  to  the  contractor  will  indeed 
exceed  the  contract,  then  who  will 
absorb  the  loss?  Will  it  be  the  contrac- 
tor or  the  taxpayer? 

History  shows  that  the  taxpayer 
often  loses  in  Government  contracts.  I 
think  the  history  of  the  C5-A  is  an  ex- 
ample of  that.  Of  course,  this  is  inex- 
cusable. But  I  intend  to  see  that  histo- 
ry does  not  repeat  itself  and  that  the 
taxpayer  comes  out  on  top  when  the 
C5-B  is  involved. 

This  morning  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  visit  with  people  from  the  Pentagon 
involved  with  the  negotiation  of  this 
contract  and  they  assiired  me  that  the 
C5-B  contract  would  not  be  renegoti- 
ated: that  the  contractor  would  be 
held  to  the  firm  fixed  price  contract. 
These  officials  assured  me  that  every 
precaution  would  be  taken  to  protect 
the  taxpayers.  Throughout  the  con- 
versation there  were  even  hints  of  pos- 
sible savings  within  that  contract. 


We  listened  to  this  same  argument 
years  ago,  Mr.  President,  in  the  case  of 
the  C5-A.  I  hope  that  this  time  the  as- 
surances I  have  been  given  by  the  Pen- 
tagon and  by  members  of  the  adminis- 
ration  are  borne  out  in  reality. 

We  in  Congress  should  demonstrate 
fiscal  responsibility  to  the  taxpayers 
of  this  coimtry.  We  should  hold  all  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government 
accountable  in  the  use  of  our  re- 
sources. The  Defense  Department  is 
no  exception  to  that  rule.  If  the  Air 
Force  and  Lockheed  meet  or  surpass 
the  performance  expected  of  them  by 
the  taxpayer,  then  I  for  one  would  be 
the  first  in  line  to  commend  them. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  taxpayer 
once  again  takes  it  on  the  chin,  as  he 
did  15  years  ago.  then  I  will  Jump  into 
the  matter  with  both  feet,  demanding 
accountability. 

It  is  my  hope  that  through  this 
effort  I  can  increase  the  awareness  of 
the  public  and  of  the  Congress  in  a  re- 
sponsible way  about  the  history  of 
cost  ovemins. 

Let  me  also  indicate  that  my  con- 
cerns do  not  begin  and  end  with  the 
defense  budget  or  with  this  adminis- 
tration. Similar  problems  exist 
throughout  the  Government  and  have 
existed  in  past  administrations. 

With  high  deficits  projected  in  the 
near  future,  it  would  be  less  than  re- 
sponsible as  Members  of  Congress  to 
look  at  all  avenues  of  potential  savings 
for  the  American  taxpayer  and  to 
reduce  these  imprecedented  deficits. 

So  that  no  one  is  misled  on  my  posi- 
tion on  defense,  let  me  categorically 
state  that  I  am  supportive  of  this  ad- 
ministration's desire  to  meet  the 
Soviet  threat,  and  that  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  assure  the  American  taxpayer 
that  we  are  getting  sufficient  bang  for 
our  bucks.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  my 
intention  to  send  a  signal  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  business  conununity  that 
they  can  enter  into  the  competitive 
arena  of  contracts  with  the  Govern- 
ment being  a  reliable  customer. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Hecht).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


It  appears  the  better  part  of  discretion 
then  to  postpone  the  effort  to  try  to 
reach  the  bankruptcy  bill  until  tomor- 
row. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  had  in- 
dicated earlier  I  had  hoped  to  take  up 
the  bankruptcy  bill  this  afternoon. 
Some  of  the  principals  who  will  be  en- 
gaged in  debate  and  management  of 
that  measure  are  not  here  and  are  nec- 
essarily away  from  the  Chamber  and 
off  the  Hill  on  other  official  business. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

&ir.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION 
OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  tomorrow, 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  that  four 
Senators  be  recognized  on  special 
order  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each 
in  this  order:  Senators  Levin,  Riegle, 
Proxmire.  and  Hatch. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


H.R.  2600  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 
PENDING  FURTHER  DISPOSI- 
TION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
quest I  am  about  to  make  now  has  also 
been  cleared.  I  believe,  with  the  minor- 
ity leader,  and  I  will  state  it  now  for 
his  consideration  and  that  of  other 
Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
such  time  as  the  Senate  receives  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  H.R. 
2600.  a  bUl  to  dedicate  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area  to 
Congressman  Phillip  Burton,  it  then 
be  held  at  the  desk  pending  further 
disposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  further  business  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  transact  today.  May  I  ask  the  mi- 
nority leader  whether  he  has  any  fur- 
ther business  to  transact? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  have  noth- 
ing. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Seiuite  stand  in  recess  until 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
5:18  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday.  April  27. 1983,  at  10  a.m. 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  26, 1983: 

DKPARTifKirT  or  Star 
Myles  Robert  Rene  Frechette,  of  Wash- 
ington, a  career  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  class  of  Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  the 
United  Republic  of  Cameroon. 

Atrica  DEVixopittirr  Fouhdatioh 
Francis  Stephen  Ruddy,  an  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Agency  for  International 
Development,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  African  Development 
Foundation  for  the  term  of  2  years  (new  po- 
sition). 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmamxmt 
Agency 
David  F.  Emery,  of  Maine,  to  be  Deputy 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency,  vice  Spurgeon  M.  Keeny, 
Jr.,  resigned. 

Department  op  Depense 
Richard  Lee  Armitage,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
an   Assistant   Secretary   of   Defense,    vice 
Francis  J.  West,  resigned.  ^ 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieuUnant  general 
IX.  Oen.  Winfield  W.  Scott,  Jr.,  230-24- 
1597FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Oen.  John  L,  Plckltt,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.    Gen.    Robert    E.    KeUey.    049-24- 
0301FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  imder  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  €t 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

7b  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.    Oen.    Robert    W.    Bazley.     188-18- 
6278FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responslbUlty  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Oen.  Carl  H.  Cathey,  Jr.,  244-36- 
730PR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601  and  additional  duty  as 


Senior  U.S.  Air  Force  Member  of  the  Mili- 
tary Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Nations, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  711: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Oen.  Howard  W.  Leaf,  3S3-18-3384FR, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 

Lt.  Oen.  Hans  H.  Driessnack.  064-22- 
2830FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  officers  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the  health  sciences 
class  of  1983,  for  appointment  in  the  Regu- 
lar Air  Force  In  the  grade  of  captain,  effec- 
tive upon  their  graduation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2114,  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  with  date  of  rank  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force: 
Abraham,  William  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Annes,  CoUeen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Archer,  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bauman.  Wendall  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ChenalUe,  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christensen,  Alan  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chrlstensen,  Val  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collins,  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
D'Agostino,  Louis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dipuma,  Laura  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dotti.  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dubois.  Jeffrey  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fitzgerald,  Ann  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frangos.  Steven  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oeorge.  Gary  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oloweinka,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gray.  William  J.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oreendyke,  Spencer  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haggard,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haselhorst,  Beth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Janik.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kadlec,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krelns,  Christina  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lacey,  Jane  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lattuada,  Charles  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lieberman.  Richard  W..  214-76-«411 
McCalferty,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nord.  Keith  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Osborne,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Randall,  Cynthia  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Allen  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spatz.  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tracy,  George  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Voss,  Kevin  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vrtls.  Ann  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WaUer,  Stephen  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward,  Jane  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

In  the  Ant  Force 
The  foUowlng  officers,  U.S.  Air  Force  Of- 
ficer Training  School,  for  appointment  as 
second  lieutenants  In  the  Regular  Air  Force, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  531,  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  with  dates  of  rank  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force: 

Adklns,  Ray  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aldrich,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Antonio.  John  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Averett.  Randel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barger,  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beal.  Kevin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blelby.  Patrick  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bols,  Joseph  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowman,  Walker  H.,  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carr,  Phillip  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
aennan,  Ray  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cohen,  Leonard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coman,  Ty  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conner,  James  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Couick.  Jerry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Curry.  Damon  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daniels.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Douglass,  RandaU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Durall.  William  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ellis,  Robert  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fuller.  Susan  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gawler.  Steven  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gay.  Richard  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graham.  Mark  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Green.  Gregory  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guldo,  Dawn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heydeck,  Andrew  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howard.  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacobs,  Thomas  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jaslnski.  Dennis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jef feries,  Trevor  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Ricky  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Judd.  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kerlns.  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Linder.  Scott  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lynn,  Timothy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maertens,  Dean  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matthews.  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mazur.  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mead.  Ralph  T.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MlUer,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MltcheU,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Nutley.  Erik  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

O'Connor.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

O'LlntO,  Louis  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

O'Kyen,  Marc  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Parrish.  Lewis  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Pusser,  Henry  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Reynolds,  Janet  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Roberts.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Robbins,  William  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Rollins,  Beverly  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

RusseU,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Saplro.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Schabla,  Dmytro.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Schiller,  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Schmidt,  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Shoemaker.  Daniel  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Skogen,  Larry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Smithere,  Jimmy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Thai.  Alfred  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Van  Tassel,  Alan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Vansciver.  Steven  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Verstegen,  Paul  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Vogel,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Walicke,  Paul  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Ward,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Warren,  Olnton  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Whltehouse,  Zonajean,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Whlttaker,  Ryan  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

WUson,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wirsig.  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

Wlssler,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

In  THE  Navy 

The  following-named  Naval  Academy  Mid- 
shipmen to  be  appointed  permanent  ensign 
In  the  Line  or  sUff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
bylaw: 

Cheamltru,  Thonias  N. 
Laney,  Angus  M. 
Treadwell,  Michael  I. 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  candidates  to  be  ap- 
pointed permanent  ensign  in  the  Line  or 
staff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qual- 
ification therefor  as  provided  by  Uw: 

Asmus,  Dora  T. 
Bowden,  Ronald  E. 
Patterson,  William  M. 

Clayton  A  Flowers,  Navy  Enlisted  Com- 
missioning Program  candidate  to  be  ap- 
pointed permanent  ensign  in  the  Line  of  the 
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\3&  Navy,  subject  to  Qualification  therefor 
aa  mrovided  by  law. 

The  foQowtoapiamed  Naval  Reaerve  offi- 
oeiB  for  permaMbt  appointment  in  the  Line 
or  staff  corps  of  the  UJB.  ^viy  in  the  perma- 
nent grade  of  ensisn.  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Eodler,  Harold  A.,  Jr. 
Irby.  Joel  M. 
SUdmore,  ChadM. 
Wheeler.  Warren  C. 


The  foUowlng-named  UJS.  Navy  officers  to 
be  appointed  permanent  captain  In  the 
Medical  Corps  In  the  Reserve  of  the  UJS. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

Ellwanger,  Frederick  R..  m 
Laing.  John  W. 
Nicodemus,  Honorato  F. 


The  following-named  VS.  Navy  officers  to 
be  appointed  permanent  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  VS. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 
Cantwell.  Danny  V. 
Deck.  David  "H" 
Holden.  Richard  T. 
Tepas.  Joseph  3. ,10. 
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A  SPIRIT  THAT  LIVES  ON 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

or  lUJMOis 

IK  THX  HOUSE  OF  KKPRnKHTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  AprU  26, 1983 

•  Mr.  PORTE31.  Mr.  Speaker, 
through  a  recent  visit  to  the  American 
International  Hospital  in  Zion,  HI.,  a 
patient  gained  a  new  respect  for  his 
body  and  for  life  itself.  In  an  article 
entitled  "Heart  Beats  in  Utopia," 
printed  in  a  publication  known  as 
Walnut  Acres,  Paul  Keene  poetically 
describes  his  experience,  ascribing  its 
quality  to  the  healing  spirit  of  Zion's 
founder— a  spirit  which  lives  on  in  the 
unique  healing  environment  at  the 
American  International  Hospital: 
Hkakt  Biats  hi  Utopia 

We  sit  staring  out,  through  barren  limbs 
and  stark  tree-trunks.  We're  lost  in  a  virtual 
jimgle  and  tangle  of  trees  below  the  house. 
A  blue  mountain  hunches  over  the  bare 
fields.  Spring  can't  come  too  soon  now.  How 
one's  heart  beats  in  anticipation! 

We  get  to  pondering  Heart  beats!  Several 
months  ago  we  were  privQeged  to  behold  a 
soul-shaking  sight.  We  lay  shirtless  in  Zion. 
An  obviously  dedicated  and  capable  young 
man.  earnestly  probed  the  surface  of  our 
left  upper  quadrant  with  what  looked  and 
felt  like  a  ball  point  pen.  This  was  attached 
by  a  wire  to  an  instnmient  which  resembled 
a  small  TV  set.  As  he  probed,  a  picture  of 
what  lay  below  the  skin  came  onto  the 
screen.  We  had  never  before  even  heard  of 
an  Echo  Cardiogram. 

To  simplify  our  understanding  of  this 
happening,  it  seems  that  ultra-sound  waves 
enter  the  chest,  look  over  the  heart,  and 
send  back  a  story,  which  eventually  ends  up 
on  the  screen.  Further,  this  may  then  be  vi- 
deotaped so  that  hospital  fUes  and  all  pos- 
terity may  view  one's  vital  functioning. 
Marvel  of  marvels,  there  we  lay,  gazing  in 
rapt  unbelief  at  our  very  own  heart's  rhyth- 
mic, spasmodic  behavior.  Values  opened  and 
closed  Just  when  they  should  have,  and  we 
could  see  them!  There  beat  the  center  of 
our  being,  the  core,  the  without-which-noth- 
ing  of  life  itself. 

It  went  about  its  business  Just  as  if  no-one 
were  looking.  The  technician  droned  tiis  in- 
terpretation of  its  behavior  into  a  micro- 
phone, to  go  on  the  tape  with  the  picture 
for  the  fUes.  "There  we  see  the  mitral  valve 
closing  while— etc.  etc."  A  mighty  unseen 
hand  seemed  to  grasp  the  heart  muscle 
every  second  or  so,  and  give  it  a  wringing 
squeese.  as  one  would  squeeze  a  sponge 
rubber  ball.  Then  back  it  would  spring  into 
shape,  always  to  the  proper  opening  and 
closing  of  those  cute  little  doors.  Not  at  aU 
like  mechanical  valves,  these  things  of  flesh 
at  each  quiet  flap  seemed  to  mold  them- 
selves into  their  appropriate  little  portals, 
like  lips  closing. 

Why  do  they  do  this?  Who  tells  than  how 
and  when?  What  makes  the  heart  convulse? 
Who  keeps  time  for  it?  What  makes  it  so  de- 


termined to  carry  on.  sometimes  against 
great  odds?  Ah  well  never  be  the  same, 
having  actually  met  our  heart  face  to  face. 
We've  figured  that  at  last  count  it  must 
have  had  the  blood  squeezed  out  of  it  about 
two  and  one-quarter  billion  times  since 
birth,  adding  two  and  one-half  mUUon  per 
month.  What  new  respect  we  gained  for  our 
body.  What  new  determination  to  feed  it 
carefully  with  only  the  very,  very  best  of 
foods.  Each  jrielding  to  unseonly  gustatory 
temptation  appears  now  more  literally  to  be 
sinfuL 

Oh  let  our  beings  never  be  so  completely 
carried  away  with  the  seeming  marvels  of 
the  cranputer  age.  as  to  forget  or  overlook 
the  fact  that  each  of  us  is  still  fashioned  of 
the  dust  of  the  earth.  It  is  there  that  our 
basic  wholeness  will  ever  reside.  Anything 
we  can  ever  invent  will  be  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  marvel  that  is  a  whole  person. 

Said  the  technician— "We're  not  supposed 
to  say  anything,  but  your  heart  is  every  bit 
as  good  as  mine.  Now  how  about  taking  a 
peek  at  your  liver  Just  for  fun?"  We  did.  It 
looked  Just  like  a  calves  liver  to  us. 
noR,  nx. 

In  1893  a  powerful  healer  appeared  in  the 
Chicago  area.  John  Alexander  Dowie.  from 
Scotland,  possessed  highly  unusual  abilities. 
As  a  Christian  minister  his  work  was  charac- 
terized by  a  message  of  salvation,  healing, 
and  holy  living.  People  flocked  to  him  by 
the  thousands,  as  he  vigorously  attacked 
the  ills  of  society,  denouncing  "Doctors. 
Drugs  and  Devils".  Congregations  grew, 
buildings  sprang  up,  there  was  even  talk  of 
a  tabernacle  to  hold  thirty  thousand  per- 
sons! 

His  vision  of  a  community  of  saints 
became  a  reality  in  1899.  with  the  piurhase 
of  thousands  of  acres  of  farm  land  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  midway  between 
Chicago  and  MUwaukee.  With  his  faithful 
flock  he  moved  there  to  establish  a  model 
community,  a  theocracy,  with  God  as  the 
ruler. 

Within  eight  years  John  Dowie  had  died. 
But  to  this  day  a  part  of  him  remains  in 
Zion,  Illinois,  a  small  city  of  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  which  was  laid  out  accord- 
ing to  his  plans.  It  is  a  place  of  parks  and 
open  spaces,  of  quiet  homes  set  in  spacious 
surroundings.  The  main  streets  bear  Biblical 
names:  Lydia,  Joppa,  Jethro,  Hermon.  Gali- 
lee. Gideon.  Gabriel.  Even  now  it  is  a 
church-family-community  centered  place, 
highly  unusual  in  its  wide  offering  of  out- 
standing religious,  educational,  recreational 
and  cultural  opportunities  for  jiersons  of  all 
ages. 

No.  John  Dowie  did  not  live  in  vain.  From 
out  of  unknown  regions  he  brought  an  ex- 
traordinary power.  Just  as  in  a  few  short 
years  after  our  demise.  Time  brings  most  of 
us  to  a  common  level  of  forgottenness.  so 
today  not  many  living  persons  even  heard  of 
him.  His  Utopia  may  have  gone  the  way  of 
most  Utopias.  But  something  of  his  spirit 
has  survived,  and  shall  survive,  to  lighten 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  persons  into  a  long 
future.  Judge  Gary,  of  the  Chicago  Bar. 
may  not  have  been  embellishing  the  facts 
too  much  in  stating  in  1903.  in  granting  him 
citizenship:  "Dr.  J.  A.  Dowie  is  the  greatest 


acquisition  from  a  foreign  land  that  the 
United  States  has  made  since  the  days  of 
Washington." 

OASIS  OP  HOPS 

It  was  to  Zion.  Illinois,  that  we  travelled 
last  FaU  to  visit  the  American  International 
Hovital  (AIH).  We  had  known  something 
of  this  medical  facility  through  the  work  of 
Dr.  Harold  Manner  of  Loyola  University. 
Also,  this  hoq>ital  stood  out  In  our  minds 
through  its  purchase,  years  earlier,  of  some 
of  our  foods.  We  knew  of  it  as  an  unusual 
Institution  doing  unusual  work  in  the  treat- 
ment of  degenerative  diseases.  We  know  per- 
sonally someone  who  had  had  an  internal 
malignant  growth  removed  eleswbere,  only 
to  have  it  return  shortly.  She  then  went  to 
AIH.  was  given  a  treatment  which  "UUed" 
the  roots  of  the  growth.  It  was  removed 
again,  and  in  several  years  since  that  time 
has  not  returned. 

People  come  from  all  over  the  world  to 
AIH  for  treatment.  The  successs  are  gener- 
ally more  numerous  than  usiul,  we  are  told. 
The  emphasis  of  the  whole  enterprise  is  on 
the  finding  and  maintaining  of  optimum 
health,  using  traditional  and  preventive  and 
restorative  medicines.  With  the  most  ad- 
vanced scientific  and  diagnostic  techniques 
and  procediues.  and  AIH  team  works  to- 
gether to  discover  the  causes  of  illness  and 
degenerative  disease,  and  then  develops  in- 
dividual treatment  programs  to  correct 
problems,  or  to  prevent  them  from  occur- 
ring. Incredibly.  AIH  is  diet  conscious.  Can 
you  imagine  finding  organic,  synthetic-free 
foods,  whole  grain  breads,  fresh  vegetable- 
and-fniit  Juices,  and  vegetarian  diets  in  a 
modem  hospital? 

Not  having  had  a  physical  examination 
for  many  years,  we  had  arranged  for  one. 
both  to  see  how  we  were  doing,  and  to  learn 
more  about  their  work  to  pass  along  to 
others.  We  came  away  much  impressed.  We 
found  a  two-in-one  situation.  In  the  Clinic, 
several  blocks  from  the  Hospital,  one  regis- 
ters, fills  out  forms,  is  separated  from  sever- 
al vials  of  one's  blood,  undergoes  EKG  and 
stress  tests  and  the  like.  In  the  Hoqiltal  one 
can  have  further,  more  exotic  tests  run.  or 
take  up  residence  If  one  needs  treatment. 

How  different  it  all  was  from  the  cold, 
super-efficient  sterility  and  formality  of  the 
large  modem  hoq>ital.  One  could  sense  a 
deep  dedication  throughout  to  a  high  pro- 
fessionalism, yet  all  somehow  wrapped  up  in 
a  homelike.  Midwestern  warmth  and  cozi- 
ness  and  sense  of  genuine  caring  for  each 
person  as  an  individual  that  instills  confi- 
dence from  the  start.  We  were  on  a  first- 
name  basis  with  the  nurses  and  the  highly- 
trained-and-dedicated  test-runners  and  tech- 
nicians right  from  the  start.  At  one  point 
the  physician  who  was  to  conduct  one  of  our 
tests  was  thirty  minutes  late.  We  could  hear 
him  being  paged.  Finally  he  dashed  in 
apologetically.  He  had  found  one  of  his  pa- 
tients to  be  frightened  and  crying,  and  had 
spent  this  half-hour  in  consoling  and  en- 
cotuitfing  her.  Here  again  was  the  healing 
spirit  of  Jotm  Dowie. 

We  have  no  connections  with  AIH.  But  we 
feel  we  must  tell  what  we  know  about  it,  for 
if  we  were  desperately  ill  we  would  most 


9  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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likely  think  first  of  goinc  tliere  if  we  could 
make  the  arrangements.  We  do  not  know 
more  about  results  than  we  have  written 
here,  but  we  were  moved  by  the  spirit 
shown.  Their  approach  makes  more  sense 
than  any  other  we  have  found.  On  their  ex- 
cellent folder  titled  Oasis  of  Hope,  there  is  a 
beautiful  cover  picture  of  a  nurse  holding 
loYlngly  the  hand  of  a  patient,  betraying 
the  secret  of  the  strengths  we  felt  there.  A 
quotation  from  Cicero  printed  inside  the 
folder  tells  their  philosophy  In  a  nutshell— 
"Where  there's  life,  there's  hope." 

There  are  over  fifty  highly-trained  physi- 
cians affiliated  with  AIH,  including  a 
number  of  cancer  specialists.  They  come 
from  various  backgrounds  and  countries, 
making  it  truly  international.  It  is  not  on 
the  fringes  of  respectabUity.  Rather,  it  Is 
fully  accredited,  and  is  a  much-watched- 
and-copied  leader  In  treating  the  whole 
person,  showing  the  way  Into  a  more  ration- 
al future. 

We  cannot  tell  you  more  than  this,  so  in- 
stead of  writing  or  calling  us.  we  suggest 
that  you  write  or  call  AIH  directly.  Start 
with  the  Clinic  at  American  International 
Clinic,  Zion.  111.  60099.  whose  toll-free  infor- 
mation numbet  of  800-367-4357.  Ask  for 
their  literature,  including  Oasis  of  Hope. 

May  your  unburdened,  properly  cared-for 
heart  be  enjoying  this  new  year,  1983!« 
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siasm  have  helped  to  make  her  com- 
munity and  our  society  a  better  place 
to  live.* 


April  26,  1983 


THE  MX  IN  SHEEP'S  CLOTHING 


EDITH  HAYNES 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  CAUrORMIA 
Vm  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  AprU  26.  1983 
•  Mr.    BROWN    of    California.    Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  29.  1983.  the  First 
Friends   Church   in   Whittier.   Calif., 
will  be  hosting  a  dinner  meeting  to 
commemorate  the  30th  anniversary  of 
the   Friends   Committee   on   Legisla- 
tion—FCL.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  recognize  and  commend 
Mrs.  Edith  Haynes,  past  chairperson 
of  FCL,  for  her  outstanding  and  distin- 
guished effort  to  reform  our  prison 
systems  and  maintain  peace. 

Before  serving  2  years  as  chairper- 
son for  Southern  California  FCL, 
Edith  was  a  teacher  for  35  years.  Her 
recent  retirement  5  years  ago  made 
her  only  more  active  as  a  conmiunity 
leader.  She  currently  works  fuU  time 
for  her  church,  for  PCLN.  for  FCL,  for 
Prison  Alternatives  Coalition,  and 
other  organizations. 

Mrs.  Haynes  has  actively  participat- 
ed in  prison-visiting  programs  for  the 
last  30  years,  concerning  herself  pri- 
marily with  prison  reform  and  prison- 
er rights.  She  has  aided  major  groups 
and  causes,  reflecting  her  desire  for 
Justice,  but  at  the  same  time  not  losing 
sight  of  the  needs  of  the  individual. 
She  is  a  tireless  worker  for  peace  and 
Justice  and  an  inspiration  to  people 
helping  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride 
that  I  recognize  and  commend  Edith 
Haynes  for  her  outstanding  dedicated 
service,  not  only  to  the  Friends  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation  but  also  to  our 
society.  I  know  her  efforts  and  enthu- 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

OP  nw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26,  1983 
•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  distin- 
giiished  colleagues  a  very  thoughtful 
and  articulate  column  by  Anthony 
Lewis  in  the  AprU  21  New  York  Times. 
His  topic  is  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  regarding  the 
MX  missile.  It  is  a  subject  which  we 
all  will  be  forced  to  deal  with  again 
very  soon.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
Mr.  Lewis's  column  very  carefully,  for 
whUe  it  is  headlined  "The  MX's  New 
Clothes."  I  think  an  even  more  appro- 
priate title  would  be  "The  MX  in 
Sheep's  Clothing." 

The  article  follows: 

The  MX's  New  Clothes 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston,  April  20.— The  argument  now 
being  made  by  President  Reagan  for  build- 
ing the  MX  missile  is  an  extreme  example 
of  a  strange  new  phenomenon  in  American 
statecraft.  Our  leaders  have  taken  to  poor- 
mouthing  the  country:  announcing  how 
weak  and  vulnerable  it  is.  The  world  will  not 
respect  us.  they  say,  unless  we  show  our  re- 
solve by  doing  something  foolish  and  dan- 
gerous. 

It  may  have  begun  with  President  Nixon's 
warning  that  the  United  States  would  be  a 
"pitiful,  helpless  giant"  unless  it  intensified 
the  Vietnam  War.  Then  toward  the  end  of 
that  war  came  Henry  Kissinger's  self- 
domino  phase:  dramatizing  the  disaster  by 
his  insistence  that  U.S.  credibUity  depended 
on  [>ouring  more  into  the  sinkhole. 

Ronald  Reagan  has  poor-mouthed  our  nu- 
clear strength.  As  candidate  and  President, 
he  said  the  country  was  open  to  attack  by 
Soviet  missiles  through  a  "window  of  vul- 
nerability." He  suggested  that  the  United 
States  had  in  effect  'unilaterally  disarmed" 
by  doing  nothing  for  years  while  the  Rus- 
sians built  up  their  nuclear  armory— when 
in  fact  the  U.S.  put  multiple  warheads  on 
many  missiles,  started  building  Trident  sub- 
marines, developed  cruise  missiles  and  so  on. 

The  MX  was  supposed  to  close  the 
"window  of  vulnerability":  the  fear  that  a 
surprise  Soviet  attack  could  knock  out  land- 
based  missiles  in  their  silos  and  that,  thus 
disarmed,  America  would  have  to  give  up.  A 
fleet  of  MX's,  each  with  10  warheads,  would 
be  inv\ilnerable  to  surprise  attack  because 
they  would  be  mobile,  or  based  in  a  way 
that  assived  their  survival. 

But  the  premises  of  that  argument  are 
now  officially  dead.  The  Scowcroft  commis- 
sion, in  Its  report  to  the  President,  dismissed 
the  "window  of  vulnerabibty."  A  massive 
siuprise  attack  is  deterred,  the  commission 
said,  by  the  "operational  uncertainties "  of 
such  a  venture— and  by  Moscow's  knowledge 
that  the  U.S.  would  still  have  thousands  of 
nuclear  weaiKins  on  bombers  and  in  subma- 
rines to  retaliate. 

The  idea  that  the  MX  can  be  made  invul- 
nerable was  also  dropped  by  General  Scow- 


croft and  his  colleagues.  After  all  the  frus- 
trating years  of  effort  to  find  a  magic  basing 
mode  for  the  huge  missile,  they  concluded 
that  there  was  none.  They  suggested  that 
future  land-based  missiles  should  be  small 
and  mobile. 

The  premises  were  gone,  but  the  commis- 
sion stiU  recommended  the  MX.  The  pro- 
posal now  is  to  build  100  of  these  costly 
weapons,  designed  to  meet  a  need  that  has 
been  fouiid  nonexistent,  and  put  them  into 
Minuteman  silos  where  on  the  Administra- 
tion's past  arguments  they  would  be  vulner- 
able. Senator  John  Tower,  an  MX  advocate, 
said  In  1981  that  MX's  in  fixed  sUos  would 
be  "sitting  ducks." 

They  would  also  be  desUbUizing.  The  MX 
is  a  first-strike  weapon,  one  that  the  Rus- 
sians will  see  as  having  the  potential  of  a 
surprise  attack  on  them.  If  a  moment  of 
tension  comes,  if  the  Russians  are  misled 
into  thinking  we  are  about  to  launch,  they 
might  be  tempted  to  hit  the  MX's  first.  And 
because  the  missiles  are  not  survlvable,  we 
might  prepare  a  hair-trigger  response. 

Why  would  the  Scowcroft  commission, 
and  then  the  President,  go  for  such  an  un- 
stable, unneeded  weapon  system?  The 
answer  lies  not  in  logic,  but  in  politics.  In 
the  age  of  nuclear  weapons,  proposed  new 
systems  develop  a  momentum  of  their  own. 
There  is  a  military-industrial  complex  in 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

McGeorge  Bundy,  In  a  brilliant  analysis  of 
the  Scowcroft  report,  said  the  unspoken  gist 
of  It  was  that  we  must  have  these  weapons 
because  the  Russians  do:  "Never  mind  their 
contribution  to  Instability  in  crisis;  never 
mind  what  the  Russians  will  build  in  reply; 
never  mind  what  else  you  could  do  with  $15 
billion  .  .  .;  never  mind  that  Soviet  advan- 
tages on  land  are  fully  matched  by  our  supe- 
riority in  the  air  and  under  water." 

Brent  Scowcroft  is  a  humane  and  intelli- 
gent man.  He  found  himself.  I  think,  in  a 
framework  from  which  he  could  not  escape: 
the  universal  awareness  that  President 
Reagan  had  appointed  the  commission  to 
find  some  way  of  getting  the  MX  through 
Congress.  Its  task  was  political.  And  in  the 
end  General  Scowcroft  fell  back  on  the  new 
politics  of  fear. 

We  have  to  build  the  KIX,  he  said  in  an 
interview,  "to  demonstrate  U.S.  national 
will.  If  we  back  away  from  it  now,  it  will  un- 
derscore our  paralysis  for  both  our  oppo- 
nents and  our  friends."  President  Reagan 
echoed  that,  saying  we  had  to  "demonstrate 
our  resolve,  our  national  will."  In  short,  to 
make  the  world  believe  us.  we  have  to  press 
obsessively  on  with  an  expensive  and  dan- 
gerous folly. 

How  nice  it  would  be  if  we  had  a  President 
who  could  say:  "The  United  States  is  a  con- 
fident country.  We  do  not  need  to  prove  our 
strength,  to  ourselves  or  others,  by  persist- 
ing in  mistakes.  We  are  strong  enough  to 
act,  not  in  reflex  but  in  wisdom."* 


EIGHT  INDUCTED  INTO  THE 
WESTCHESTER  COUNTY,  N.Y., 
SPORTS  HALL  OF  FAME 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26. 1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  and  to  call  to  the 
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attention  of  my  colleagues  the  induc- 
tion of  Frank  Bertino,  Alfred  Covino, 
John  McGilllcuddy,  Frank  Navarro. 
Joseph  Nowicki,  Mickey  O'Hagan. 
James  McPoland.  and  Tommy  Whelan 
into  the  Westchester  County,  N.Y., 
Sports  Hall  of  Fame. 

The  Westchester  Sports  Hall  of 
Fame  was  established  in  1968  to  honor 
outstanding  professional  and  amateur 
sportsmen  and  women  who  have  lived 
or  are  living  in  Westchester  Couinty, 
N.Y.  To  be  nominated,  a  prospective 
inductee  must  have  gained  prominence 
in  either  professional  or  amateur  ath- 
letics as  a  player,  coach,  manager,  offi- 
cial, owner,  writer,  or  broadcaster.  The 
candidate  must  also  be  a  person  of  in- 
tegrity and  good  character.  Award  re- 
cipients are  nominated  by  the  citizens 
of  Westchester  County.  Past  recipients 
include  Frank  Gifford  (1974)  and 
Deacon  Jones  (1974). 

I  am  delighted  to  Join  the  hall  of 
fame  committee  in  honoring  these 
former  athletes  for  their  contribution 
to  the  sporting  world  and  their  dedica- 
tion to  good  sportsmanship.  The  con- 
tributions of  these  outstanding  indi- 
viduals speak  for  themselves. 

PRANK*  BERTINO 

Bom  and  raised  in  Port  Chester, 
Bertino  was  an  outstanding  football, 
basketball  and  baseball  player  in  both 
high  school  and  college,  but  has 
earned  top  honors  as  director  of  the 
Rye  Country  Day  School  Athletic  De- 
partment for  the  past  39  years  and  his 
recordbreaking  football  coaching 
effort  of  236  wins,  47  losses  and  7  ties. 
A  51-game  unbeaten  streak  was 
marred  by  two  tie  games  but  included 
a  33-game  winning  streak.  Bertino  has 
been  honored  many  times  over  the 
years,  but  he  takes  special  pride  in  the 
progress  of  his  students  while  playing 
for  him  and  after  graduation. 
ALPRED  covnro 

A  lifelong  resident  of  Port  Chester, 
Covino  coached  football,  swimming 
and  baseball  for  25  years  and  never 
had  a  losing  season.  His  football  teams 
at  Port  Chester  High  School  (1936) 
and  Greenwich  High  School  (1946) 
went  on  to  win  their  State  champion- 
ships. Covino  also  successfully  coached 
two  semipro  football  teams.  For  40 
years,  Covino  has  headed  the  Port 
Chester  Recreation  Commission  and 
he  has  received  numerous  honors  for 
his  dedication  to  the  enrichment  of  his 
community  in  general  and  youth  spe- 
cifically. 

JOHN  p.  M 'onxictrooT 

From  captain  of  the  Harrison  High 
Huskies  football  team,  to  sponsor  of 
some  of  America's  leading  sport 
events,  McGillicuddy's  life  as  scholar, 
athlete  and  leader  has  brought  the  en- 
joyment and  challenge  of  sports  to 
millions  of  people.  Under  his  leader- 
ship, the  Manufacturers  Hanover 
Trust  Co.  has  sponsored  numerous 
athletic   events,    including   the    New 
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York  City  Marathon,  the  Westchester 
Half  Marathon  and.  most  recently,  the 
Westchester  Golf  Classic.  A  native  son 
of  Westchester,  McGilllcuddy  now 
lives  in  Rye. 

PRANK  NAVARRO 

A  guard  on  the  great  White  Plains 
High  School  football  teams  of  the  late 
1940's,  Navarro  was  chosen  to  the  All- 
County  and  All-Metropolitan  teams. 
He  went  on  to  the  University  of  Mary- 
land where  he  starred  and  was  chosen 
All  East  Conference  at  the  guard  posi- 
tion. Navarro  went  into  coaching  foot- 
ball in  1953  and  after  a  successful 
career  at  Williams  College,  Coliunbia 
College,  and  Wabash  College,  earning 
Coach  of  the  Year  honors  several 
times:  he  became  the  18th  head  coach 
in  113  years  of  football  at  Princeton 
University.  In  a  few  years.  Navarro 
took  a  sagging  football  program  and 
turned  it  into  a  winner.  Over  the  past 
3  years,  Navarro's  Princeton  Tigers 
have  posted  a  14-6-1  record,  second 
only  to  Yale's  18-3  record  in  the  Ivy 
League. 

JOSEPH  p.  X.  NOWICKI 

A  resident  of  Yonkers  during  his 
track  career,  Nowicki  ran  for  Fordham 
University  and  in  1943  he  was  the 
NCAA  and  IC4A  880-yard  champion,  a 
member  of  the  All  College  Track  and 
Field  First  Team,  Fordham  Universi- 
ty's Most  Valuable  Track  and  Field 
Member,  and  the  AAU  National  880 
Champion.  Active  duty  in  the  Marine 
Corps  ended  Nowicki's  career  briefly, 
although  he  did  compete  representing 
his  military  unit.  Returning  to  Ford- 
ham following  military  service, 
Nowicki  competed  for  another  year  at 
the  1,000-yard  distance  and  took 
championships  at  the  New  York 
Knights  of  Columbus,  the  Boston  Ath- 
letic Association,  the  Cleveland 
Knights  of  Columbus  and  other  major 
track  meets.  He  was  inducted  into  the 
Fordham  University  Hall  of  Fame  in 
1977. 

JOHN  "mCKET"  O'HAGAN 

The  first  of  several  basketball  super- 
stars to  come  out  of  lona  College, 
O'Hagan  was  recently  chosen  to  be  the 
first  person  to  be  installed  in  the  lona 
College  Sports  Hall  of  Fame.  During 
his  4  years  at  lona,  O'Hagan  was  the 
first  man  in  the  school's  history  to 
break  the  1,000  point  scoring  mark 
which  held  until  basketball  great, 
Richie  Guerin,  came  along  several 
years  later.  O'Hagan  also  captained 
his  team  to  a  22-2  season.  After  col- 
lege, he  played  on  several  area  teams 
with  earned  positions  on  vsu-ious  AU- 
County  teams.  His  commimity  efforts, 
as  a  resident  of  Briarclif  f  Manor,  have 
continued  to  earn  the  respect  and 
honor  of  all  who  know  him. 

JAMES  J.  If 'POLAND 

As  a  high  school  athlete.  McPoland 
won  27  varsity  letters,  was  chosen 
quarterback  for  a  New  York  City  AU 
Scholastic  Football  Team,  starred  in 
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athletics  at  Georgetown  and  New 
York  University,  held  five  world 
records  In  track  and  in  1982,  at  the  age 
of  68,  he  entered  the  Masters  Division 
of  the  Empire  State  Games  and  came 
home  with  a  gold  medal  to  prove  his 
continuing  running  ability.  McPoland 
recently  completed  his  fifth  year  as  a 
regional  director  for  the  Empire  State 
Games,  an  event  that  hosts  close  to 
80,000  competitors  from  all  over  New 
York  State.  A  leader  throughout  his 
life.  McPoland  is  a  heavily  decorated 
veteran  of  the  Marine  Corps,  served  8 
years  as  a  Westchester  Coimty  Legisla- 
tor and  in  1977  was  inducted  into  the 
Yonkers  Sports  Hall  of  Fame. 

CHARLES  "TOIIMT"  WHELAH 

For  38  years,  Whelan  has  been  a 
sportswriter  for  the  Westchester 
Rockland  Newspapers,  and  is  admired 
by  all  who  know  him  for  tils  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty  approach  to 
his  work  and  his  extracurricula  efforts 
for  the  athletes  of  Westchester 
County.  In  addition  to  his  excellent 
record  as  a  reporter,  Whelan  has 
always  been  able  to  find  the  "West- 
chester angle,"  he  has  personally  as- 
sisted many  area  athletes  in  their 
times  of  special  need  or  encourage- 
ment, often  opening  the  doors  to  his 
home  in  Chappaqua  to  help.  Many  an 
area  athlete  who  has  received  a  college 
scholarship  can  thank  Whelan  for  his 
help.  Westchester  is  fortunate  to  have 
the  services  of  such  a  competent  and 
concerned  man.« 


IMPROVING  U.S. 
COMPETrrrVENESS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26.  1983 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday.  April  27,  1983. 
int&the  Congressional  Recoro: 

Improving  U.S.  Competitiveness 
In  one  public  meeting  after  another  in 
southern  Indiana,  Hoosiers  have  been 
asking  me  why  American  firms  are  losing 
business  and  jobs  to  overseas  competitors. 
They  point  out  that  foreign  businesses  are 
capturing  an  ever  larger  share  of  the  Ameri- 
can market,  while  our  businesses  are  enjoy- 
ing no  comparable  success  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. The  results  are  a  trade  deficit,  jobs 
lost,  and  severe  financial  difficulties  for 
some  industries.  As  one  might  expect,  the 
solution  to  the  problem  is  a  complex  one. 

The  responsibility  for  our  apparent  inabil- 
ity to  compete  with  foreign  businesses  lies 
with  a  variety  of  policies  and  practices,  both 
domestic  and  foreign.  These  include  the  eco- 
nomic policies  that  caused  the  recession  in 
part,  the  strained  relationships  among  gov- 
ernment, business,  and  labor,  administrative 
practices  that  do  not  help  our  exporters, 
and  trade  barriers  in  foreign  countries 
which  keep  our  firms  out  of  local  markets. 
It  is  clear  that  we  must  work  for  changes  at 
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tMaie  and  abroad  U  we  are  going  to  improve 
our  competitive  poaltiotL 

First  and  foremost,  the  United  SUtes 
must  shape  up  its  economic  policies.  Deficits 
must  be  reduced,  interest  rates  must  come 
down,  and  economic  growth  with  reasonable 
price  stability  must  be  achieved.  This  means 
a  major  change  in  the  present  program  of 
big  deficits  and  tight  money.  We  should  cut 
back  outsize  increases  in  defense  spending, 
curb  sharp  growth  In  the  cost  of  entitle- 
ment programs,  raise  added  revenue  by  clos- 
ing "loopholes"  and  otherwise  broadening 
the  tax  base,  and  pursue  a  careful  but  more 
accommodative  monetary  policy.  A  reduced 
deficit  would  enhance  the  incentive  to 
invest  in  factories  and  equipment,  in  public 
infrastructure,  in  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  in  education  and  training.  Pro- 
ductivity would  begin  to  rise  again.  Lower 
Interest  rates  would  cut  the  costs  of  produc- 
tion and  free  up  f»inds  for  consumer  and 
business  borrowing.  The  demand  for  goods 
and  services  would  intensify.  Since  higher 
interest  rates  and  a  strong  dollar  make  im- 
ports cheap  and  exports  expensive,  a  decline 
in  Interest  rates  would  also  cut  the  trade 
deficit. 

Second,  specific  steps  must  be  taken  to  re- 
vitalize and  strengthen  American  business. 
While  I  am  skeptical  of  some  proposals  for 
an  industrial  policy  and  find  the  concept  of 
such  a  poUcy  itself  elusive  and  vague.  I  be- 
lieve that  there  are  several  proposals  which 
may  make  America  more  competitive  to 
some  degree.  Closer,  less  adversarial  rela- 
tionships among  government,  business,  and 
labor,  and  certain  new  spending,  taxing,  and 
regulatory  policies  to  change  patterns  of  in- 
vestment within  and  among  industries  make 
sense  to  me.  The  revitallzation  of  troubled 
basic  industries,  such  as  automobile  and 
steel  manufacturing,  and  the  more  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  high-technology  industries,  such 
as  computers  and  bio-engineering,  are  desir- 
able and  not  mutually  exclusive.  The  ap- 
proach may  vary  from  direct  intervention  to 
more  passive  measures,  such  as  "jawboning" 
and  disseminating  information.  But  what- 
ever we  do,  we  must  strive  for  an  environ- 
ment conducive  to  commercial  risk-taking, 
improved  opportunities  for  productive  in- 
vestment in  all  indxistries,  upgraded  skills 
among  workers,  additional  money  for  re- 
search and  development,  and  an  open,  fair 
trading  order. 

Third,  we  should  improve  the  ability  of 
American  firms  to  export.  Legal,  physical, 
and  regulatory  obstacles  to  exports  must  be 
removed.  Examples  of  ways  to  increase  ex- 
ports are  export  trading  companies  to  coax 
small  and  medium-size  firms  into  world 
trade.  Initiatives  by  diplomatic  personnel 
overseas  to  develop  markets  for  American 
goods  and  services,  and  more  export  credit 
to  offset  the  generous  assistance  offered  by 
the  governments  of  our  competitors  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  Examples  of  obstacles  to 
be  removed  are  congested  ports  and  other 
bottlenecks  in  our  system  of  transportation, 
cumbersome  export  licensing  procedures, 
unclear  laws  on  corrupt  business  dealings  in 
foreign  countries,  and  a  regrettable  tenden- 
cy to  use  commercial  eml>argoes  as  tools  of 
foreign  policy.  Only  10  percent  of  our  manu- 
facturers export  at  all,  and  a  mere  1  percent 
of  these  businesses  account  for  80  percent 
of  all  exported  merchandise.  Our  farmers  do 
better,  but  even  in  agriculture  we  can  im- 
prove. American  public  officials,  business- 
men, and  farmers  must  become  more 
"export-minded". 

Fourth,  we  should  diminish  or  eliminate 
the  trade  barriers  that  foreign  nations  have 
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raised  against  American  products.  The  Eu- 
ropean Economic  CommuiUty  (EEC)  targets 
industries  for  special  aid  and  use8,{naaslve 
export  subsidies  to  undercut  American  prod- 
ucts in  the  market.  Japan  virtually  bans  the 
Importation  of  some  American  farm  goods, 
and  it  also  relies  on  more  subtle  forms  of 
protection— complicated  customs  rules,  arbi- 
trary product  standards,  and  an  unwieldly 
system  of  distribution— to  keep  American 
products  out.  Both  the  EEC  and  Japan 
make  special  demands  on  American  compa- 
nies to  limit  our  access  to  their  markets. 
There  has  been  a  proliferation  of  national 
purchasing  policies  and  other  barriers  to 
American  services  and  foreign  direct  invest- 
ment. We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  an  enor- 
mous, relatively  open  market  to  which  other 
nations  are  given  generous  access.  If  legal 
procedures  under  the  General  Agreement 
on  Trade  and  Tariffs  (GATT)  are  of  no  use 
in  opening  other  countries'  markets  to  us. 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  raise  the  threat 
that  foreign  firms  may  be  locked  out  of 
parts  of  our  market.  Also,  we  should  do  our 
best  to  bring  services  and  foreign  direct  in- 
vestment under  the  GATT.  Above  all,  we 
must  insist  on  rules  of  trade  that  give  for- 
eign firms  an  access  to  our  market  equal  to, 
but  not  better  than,  the  assess  our  firms 
have  to  foreign  markets. 

There  is  no  reason  for  deep  pessimism 
about  America's  ability  to  compete.  A  good 
deal  of  the  recent  decline  in  our  competi- 
tiveness is  due  to  the  recession,  high  inter- 
est rates,  and  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  con- 
siuners.  We  can  improve  our  competitive- 
ness by  assuring  the  health  of  the  economy, 
revitalizing  American  enterprise,  bettering 
our  export  performance,  and  demanding 
fair  trade  among  nations.* 
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in  the  "sardine  years"  of  Monterey 
history  a  half  century  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  organizers  of  this 
celebration  have  set  up  an  exciting 
schedule  of  events,  ranging  from  din- 
ners and  wine  tours  to  film  and  drama 
festivals,  a  fireman's  muster,  a  classic 
car  parade,  and  sailing  and  windsurf- 
ing competitions.  In  addition,  the  cele- 
bration will  focus  on  providing  valua- 
ble historical  information  about  Can- 
nery Row  and  the  fishing  industry  of 
Monterey,  including  oral  histories, 
photographs,  and  momentos.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  oral  histories  gathered 
at  the  reunion  will  form  the  basis  of  a 
historical  research  library  to  serve 
future  scholars  interested  in  Carmery 
Row. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  take  part  in 
this  celebration,  and  I  know  that  the 
people  of  Monterey  are  looking  for- 
ward to  it  with  great  anticipation. 
Through  this  celebration,  we  will  all 
have  the  benefit  of  the  history  and 
the  heritage  of  the  legendary  Cannery 
Row.* 


THE  GREAT  CANNERY  ROW 
REUNION 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

OF  CAUrORNIA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 

Tuesday,  April  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  inform  my  colleagues  of  a 
celebration  that  will  be  taking  place  in 
my  home  town  of  Monterey.  Calif., 
during  the  month  of  May:  the  Great 
Cannery  Row  Reunion. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
Monterey  has  a  colorful  history,  and 
no  area  of  town  has  a  better  known 
heritage  than  Carmery  Row.  This  area 
right  near  Monterey  Bay  was  the 
center  of  the  thriving  sardine  industry 
in  our  part  of  the  country.  It  was  im- 
mortalized by  John  Steinbeck  in  his 
novel,  "Carmery  Row."  but  to  us,  and 
particularly  to  the  many  residents  of 
the  Monterey  Peninsula  who  remem- 
ber Cannery  Row  and  who.  in  fact, 
participated  in  the  fishing  and  can- 
ning industry,  it  is  a  living  memory 
that  should  not  be  allowed  to  die. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  people 
of  Monterey  have  set  aside  much  of 
the  month  of  May  to  commemorate 
the  human  history  of  Cannery  Row- 
its  cannery  workers,  the  fishermen, 
and  the  rest  of  the  men  and  women 
who  lived  and  worked  at  Cannery  Row 


CORRECTIONAL  PACILITIES  ACT 
OF  1983 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics, 
at  the  end  of  1982,  there  were  412.303 
inmates  in  the  UJS.  State  and  Federal 
prisons.  The  annual  increase  of  almost 
43,000  inmates  was  the  highest  in  any 
year  since  data  became  available  in 
1925. 

Today,  I  am  joined  by  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Porter,  in  introducing  the  Correc- 
tional Faculties  Act  of  1983.  This  bill 
authorizes  a  Federal  block  grant  pro- 
gram for  the  purpose  of  helping  the 
States  construct  and  modernize  their 
prison  systems.  The  proposal  also  au- 
thorizes the  donation  of  Federal  sur- 
plus property  to  States  for  use  in 
prison  construction.  Thirty-nine 
States  are  now  under  State  or  Federal 
court  orders  to  reduce  their  prison 
populations.  Twenty-six  States  are 
being  investigated  by  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  for  possible  violations  of  the 
Civil  Rights  of  Institutionalized  Per- 
sons Act  of  1980.  The  results  of  the 
new  law  alone,  which  many  of  us  sup- 
ported, is  the  mandate  that  States 
spend  millions  of  dollars  to  bring  the 
prison  system  in  this  coimtry  up-to- 
date.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  money 
mandated  by  this  Federal  law  is  not 
available  to  the  States. 

I  will  not  recite  here  the  overwhelm- 
ing statistics  on  the  amoimt  of  crime 
in  this  country,  or  its  resulting  in- 
crease in  the  fear  of  crimes  experi- 
enced by  our  constituents.  We  all 
know      the      epidemic      proportions 
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reached  in  the  problem  of  criminal 
Justice.  It  is  a  national  problem. 
People  mistakenly  believe  that  we  can 
solve  this  problem  by  putting  more 
police  on  the  streets,  and  to  a  point, 
this  is  true.  But  arresting  criminals 
leads  us  nowhere  if  these  violent 
criminals  are  released  onto  the  streets 
simply  because  we  do  not  have  room 
for  them.  Forcing  Judges  to  release 
criminals  without  regard  to  the  sen- 
tences imposed  by  those  same  Judges, 
because  of  prison  overcrowding,  makes 
a  mockery  of  the  whole  system  from 
beginning  to  end. 

Prison  reform  has  not  received  ade- 
quate attention.  I  believe  that  this  bill 
authorizing  prison  construction  is  nec- 
essary to  bring  our  system  in  line  with 
our  expectations.  Prison  overcrowding 
is  a  product  of  undercapitalization  in 
this  area,  the  increase  in  the  baby 
boom  population,  and  new  mandatory 
sentencing  laws.  In  addition  to  con- 
struction, we  must  also  look  to  prison 
alternatives  for  nonviolent  offenders, 
so  that  the  costly  biu-den  to  society  of 
prison  confinement  will  be  reserved 
for  violent  criminals.  Prison  industry 
programs  must  be  expanded.  I  men- 
tion these  ideas,  which  are  outside  of 
the  scope  of  this  bill,  because  I  truly 
believe  that  the  internal  security  of 
our  country  cannot  be  secured  without 
massive  reform  in  the  prison  portion 
of  our  criminal  justice  system. 

The  bill  presented  here  today  cre- 
ates a  block  grant  program.  For  each 
of  the  years  from  1983  to  1987,  $500 
million  annually  will  be  distributed  by 
the  Attorney  General  to  the  States  for 
prison  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion. States  will  receive  funding  under 
a  formula  based  on  population,  crimi- 
nal population,  and  corrections  ex- 
penditures. States  may  use  the  block 
grant  to  fund  75  percent  of  its  correc- 
tions construction  expenditures,  and 
10  percent  of  the  block  grant  may  be 
used  for  modernization  of  existing  fa- 
cilities. This  proposal  is  based  on  title 
VIII  of  H.R.  4898,  the  Violent  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1981,  which  I  intro- 
duced in  the  97th  Congress. 

The  donation  of  Federal  siuplus 
property  to  States  for  use  in  prison 
construction  is  also  included  in  this 
bill.  The  donation  of  Federal  surplus 
property  is  one  of  the  most  important 
forms  of  assistance  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  provide  in  the  area  of 
criminal  Justice  facilities. 

Prison  construction  is  one  important 
element  in  solving  our  prison  over- 
crowding problem.  It  is  only  one 
prison  issue  that  this  Congress  must 
address.  We  cannot  expect  a  healthy 
criminal  justice  system  until  we  re- 
solve these  prison  problems.  To  illus- 
trate this  point,  I  refer  you  to  a  Wash- 
ington Post  editorial  which  appeared 
on  January  4, 1983: 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  Jan.  4. 1983] 
MORK.  Betrb  Pusoics 

The  United  States  has  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  its  citizens  in  jail  than  any  other 
country,  except  South  Africa  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  total  inmate  population  has 
nearly  doubled  in  the  past  decade,  to  rough- 
ly 400,000.  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger 
touches  on  the  corrections  crisis  in  his 
annual  report,  emphasizing  the  burgeoning 
prison  population  and  the  need  for  both 
more  prison  capacity  and  better  training 
programs  to  avoid  leaving  ex-inmates  as  eco- 
nomic cripples  likely  to  commit  more  crime. 
Meanwhile,  Alabama  state  officials  are  in 
court  this  week  trying  to  persuade  a  federal 
judge  to  end  10  years  of  court  supervision  of 
that  state's  prison  system. 

Thirty-nine  states,  including  the  three  ju- 
risdictions In  this  area,  are  involved  in 
prison-conditions  litigation,  in  which  prison- 
ers have  proven  or  swe  attempting  to  prove 
that  conditions  violate  the  Constitution's 
band  on  cruel  and  unusual  punishment. 
Conditions  In  Alabama's  prisons  in  1974 
were  horrible:  some  cells  with  six  men  in  a 
space  four-by-eight  feet,  with  no  beds,  a 
hole  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  for  a  toilet 
and  no  light  or  running  water,  a  building 
called  the  "dog  house,"  locked  from  the  out- 
side, with  no  supervision  of  inmates  for  days 
at  a  time,  one  meal  per  day— perhaps  with- 
out utensils— and  one  shower  every  11  days; 
some  inmates  not  merely  being  raped,  but 
having  their  bodies  bartered  among  more 
powerful  inmates. 

After  a  couri  decision  on  the  merits,  there 
is  usually  a  period  of  several  years  during 
which  the  judge  must  work  with  govern- 
ment officials  to  formulate  and  then  put 
into  effect  a  remedy.  This  remedial  stage  of 
litigation  is  often  even  more  complicated 
than  the  original  trial,  as  courts  and  liti- 
gants struggle  with  the  conflicts  between 
constitutional  requirements  of  decent  treat- 
ment, on  the  one  hand,  and  fiscal  and  politi- 
cal realities,  oh  the  other.  Thus  far,  the 
entire  Alabama  saga  has  lasted  12  years, 
and  several  other  cases  are  comparably  an- 
cient. 

As  the  chief  justice  noted,  37  states  now 
have  mandatory  sentencing  statutes,  and 
123  new  anticrime  bUls  will  only  add  to 
prison  crowding  and  the  associated  prob- 
lems. Society  Is  In  a  mood  to  get  tough  with 
criminals  and  put  a  premium  on  protection 
from  would-be  repeat  offenders.  But  It  will 
always  be  tough  to  find  a  constituency  for 
the  budget  choices  Implied  by  a  sound  cor- 
rections policy. 

Federal  Judges  are  not  elected  legislators 
charged  with  policy  and  budget  decisions. 
These  judicial  interventions  are  the  result 
of  the  political  failures  of  legislators,  execu- 
tive officials  and  voters  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment—across this  region  and  the 
nation— who  let  prison  squalor  and  violence 
mount  to  constitutionally  and  morally  intol- 
erable levels.  The  alternative  is  to  pay  the 
full  price  for  criminal  justice,  as  suggested 
by  the  chief  justice.* 


HISTORY— A  FANTASTIC 
TEACHER 


HON.  JAB«ES  V.  HANSEN 

OF  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  1938,  there  was  some  unrest  and 
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anxiety  in  Great  Britain  regarding  the 
fantastic  buildup  of  Nazi  Germany. 
The  English  Parliament  chose,  howev- 
er, to  think  all  was  well  and  that  the 
Germans  were  only  building  up  for 
their  own  defense  and  that  there  was 
no  reason  to  shore  up  Great  Britain's 
own  defenses.  More  adequate  defense 
could  have  been  a  deterrent  to  Adolf 
Hitler's  ambitious  ideas  of  aggression. 

Neville  Chamberlain,  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  England,  met  with  Hitler  in 
Munich,  and  they  signed  a  treaty 
which  allowed  Germany  to  annex  the 
German-speaking  part  of  Czechoslova- 
kia, and  the  war  between  England  and 
Nazi  Germany  was  thus  avoided  for 
the  time  being.  This  was  hailed  as  a 
great  victory  by  Chamberlain.  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  lavished  their 
praises  on  the  Prime  Minister.  Howev- 
er, one  Member  of  Parliament  stated 
that  Chamberlain  was  deceiving  him- 
self and  the  people  of  England.  Hitler 
would  not  live  up  to  his  word,  and 
E^land  should  prepare  for  the  worst 
scenario  that  could  be  expected  from 
Germany.  This  Member  of  Parliament 
was  booed  down  during  that  speech 
and  was  castigated  by  the  British 
press.  His  name  was  Winston  Church- 
ill. 

Later  on.  a  man  who  later  became  a 
very  popular  American  President, 
wrote  a  book  entitled  "Why  England 
Slept."  Today,  in  this  House,  we  have 
a  similar  set  of  circumstances  with 
many  Members  refusing  to  accept  the 
reality  of  the  Russian  buildup  and  cas- 
tigating those  who  point  out  the  reali- 
ty of  the  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Unfortunately,  we  find  many  who  are 
like  the  chUdren  of  the  Old  Testament 
who  asked  the  prophets  to  tell  them 
what  they  wanted  to  hear.  "Prophesy 
unto  us  smooth  things."  "Tell  us  what 
we  want  to  hear."  Later  on  in  the  New 
Testament,  Paul  the  Apostle,  in  his 
writings  to  Timothy  says. 

For  the  time  wiU  come  when  they  will  not 
endure  sound  doctrine:  but  after  their  own 
lusts  shall  they  heap  to  themselves  teach- 
ers, having  itching  ears:  And  they  shall  turn 
away  their  ears  from  the  truth,  and  shall  be 
turned  unto  fables. 

The  interpretation  of  this  is  the 
same  as  the  Old  Testament— that  we 
will  have  leaders  who  will  give  us 
fables  and  things  we  want  to  hear, 
while  ignoring  the  truth. 

The  nuclear  freeze  resolution  is 
based  on  fables  that  people  want  to 
believe  Jiist  as  bad  as  the  Parliament 
of  England  in  1938  wanted  to  believe 
that  Hitler  was  honorable  and  would 
live  up  to  his  word. 

History  is  a  fantastic  teacher,  it  is  a 
shame  most  of  us  do  not  Usten.* 
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HONORING  tHE  CITY  OP  NOR- 
WALK  ANDk  NORWALK  CO&fMU- 
NTTY  HOSPITAL 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OrCALIFORinA 
ni  THX  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESDfTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  April  26,  1983 

•  Mi.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor  a 
city  that  I  proudly  represent  within 
California's  34th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict' Norwalk.  Calif.  Norwalk  is  a 
solid-growing  community  of  100,000 
people,  located  in  the  southeast  sec- 
tion of  Los  Angeles  County. 

On  April  30  and  May  1,  1983,  the 
city  of  Norwalk's  Human  Services 
Commission,  for  the  sixth  year,  will 
sponsor  its  annual  Health  Fair  Expo. 
The  city  has  also  been  fortunate  to 
have  Norwalk  Community  Hospital 
serve  as  cosponsor  of  the  event  for  the 
second  consecutive  year. 

The  Health  Fair  Expo  Is  an  event 
where  health  care  services  are  offered 
to  all  city  residents,  the  yoimg  and  the 
senior,  free  of  charge  except  for  mini- 
mal charge  for  blood  tests.  The  fair 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  health 
education  and  the  necessity  of  detect- 
ing diseases  early  in  their  cycles. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  its  first  fiscal  year  1984  budget 
resolution.  The  resolution  sets  fiscal 
year  1984  spending  targets  for  health 
programs  at  $96.25  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $96  billion  in  outlays. 
Compared  to  the  fiscal  year  1984  cur- 
rent services  level,  these  targets  repre- 
sent increases  amounting  to  $3.35  bil- 
lion—4  percent— in  both  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays.  Compared  to  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1984  budget  re- 
quest, these  targets  represent  in- 
creases of  $4.20  billion— 5  percent— in 
budget  authority  and  $5.75  billion— 6 
percent— in  outlays. 

Therefore,  I  ask  you,  my  colleagues, 
to  Join  me  in  commending  the  city  of 
Norwalk  and  Norwalk  Community 
Hospital  in  their  consistent  efforts  to 
meet  the  ever-demanding  needs  of 
health  care  to  community  residents. 

The  city  of  Norwalk  is  led  by  its 
mayor.  Peg  Nelson,  and  mayor  pro- 
tem,  Cecil  Green,  with  councilman 
Lou  Banas,  Marcial  Rodriguez,  and 
Bob  White.  The  Norwalk  Community 
Hospital  is  administered  by  Bernard  L. 
Ginsberg.* 


JOHN  R.  ANDERSON  IV 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

orcALxrounA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESEMTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  26. 1983 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
John  R.  Anderson  IV  of  San  Marino, 
OidU..  complete  2  successfiil  years  as 
president   of   the   Pacific   Southwest 
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Region  of  the  Navy  League  of  the 
United  Stetes  on  April  16. 1983. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  a  retired  Naval  Re- 
serve captain  and  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Directors  of  the  Navy 
League. 

He  has  received  high  honors  for  his 
Navy  League  service  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  On  March  25,  the 
Secretary  presented  to  Mr.  Anderson  a 
meritorious  public  service  citation. 
The  presentation  was  made  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  at  the  81st  Navy  League 
Convention  before  some  2,200  leaders 
from  the  private  and  public  sectors. 

The  Secretary's  citation  reads: 

As  President  of  the  Pacific  Southwest 
Redon  of  the  Navy  League  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Anderson  has  continuously  uti- 
lized his  position  as  a  civic  and  business 
leader  In  support  of  the  Navy  in  countless 
ways.  He  had  been  intimately  Involved  In 
stimulating  growth  and  participation  In 
local  youth  programs  such  as  Navy  Junior 
ROTC  and  Sea  Cadets.  He  spearheaded  a 
campaign  that  raised  over  $100,000  for  the 
welfare  of  the  crew  of  the  USS  New  Jersey 
and  has  been  a  prime  mover  in  arranging 
visits  to  local  Navy  installations  and  ships,  a 
program  which  significantly  enhances  two 
way  communications  between  the  Navy  and 
the  Los  Angeles  community.  Through  his 
exceptional  efforts.  Mr.  Anderson  has  sig- 
nificantly expanded  public  understanding  of 
the  n.S.  Navy  and  its  role  In  the  security  of 
our  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Anderson  is  a  sin- 
cere, dedicated  advocate  of  sea  power, 
freedom  of  the  seas,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  our  maritime  forces.  He  has 
devoted  a  substantial  portion  of  his 
life  to  the  Navy  that  he  loves,  re- 
spects, and  values. 

I  am  particularly  proud  to  have  this 
outstanding  American  living  in  the  22d 
California  Congressional  District.* 
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School,  which  is  located  in  my  district. 
His  distinguished  career  spans  back  to 
1945.  At  this  time,  he  returned  home 
from  active  duty  in  the  South  Pacific 
to  teach  music  and  to  coach  baseball 
at  Royal  Oak  High  School.  Shortly 
thereafter,  he  was  promoted  to  direc- 
tor of  music  for  the  entire  school 
system  and  soon  became  the  assistant 
principal  of  Royal  Oak  High  School. 
The  following  year,  Mr.  Feighner  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  Junior  high 
principal,  which  he  left  after  6  years 
to  become  principal  of  Royal  Oak 
High  School.  Since  1970.  he  has  been 
principal  of  Orosse  Pointe  North  High 
School.  Mr.  Feighner's  achievements 
go  far  beyond  his  administrative 
duties. 

Mr.  Feighner  possessed  the  rare  abil- 
ity to  instill  in  his  students  a  sense  of 
self-esteem  and  enthusiasm  in  both 
their  scholastic  and  creative  endeav- 
ors. Not  only  did  he  foster  a  positive 
feeling  about  learning,  but  he  also 
stressed  the  value  of  developing  one's 
extracurricular  interests.  In  return, 
Mr.  Feighner  has  enjoyed  the  respect 
and  admiration  of  teachers,  students, 
and  parents  alike.  He  can  take  pride  in 
the  successes  of  his  former  students, 
several  of  whom  later  excelled  in  their 
respective  careers. 

This  June,  Mr.  Feighner  will  don  his 
cap  and  gown  with  the  class  of  1983. 
As  he  joins  the  graduation  procession, 
he  can  reflect  with  pride  on  his 
career— a  career  dedicated  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  education  and,  thus,  the 
betterment  of  future  generations  of 
Americans.* 
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A       TRIBUTE       TO       G.       BRUCE 
FEIGHNER,  DISTINGUISHED 

EDUCATOR 


HON.  DENNIS  M.  HERTEL 

or  MICRICAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Tuesday,  April  26.  1983 

•  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  our  tendency  to  focus  on 
the  economic,  international,  and  stra- 
tegic problems  plaguing  our  country, 
one  area  requiring  attention  if  often 
overlooked:  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren. Educating  today's  youth  is  oiu- 
only  assurance  of  enhancing  their 
•prospects  for  a  productive  and  reward- 
ing tomorrow.  It  is  important,  there- 
fore, to  acknowledge  the  accomplish- 
ments of  those,  such  as  G.  Bruce 
Feighner,  who,  by  directing  their 
energy  toward  furthering  education, 
have  helped  safeguard  the  integrity  of 
American  society. 

G.  Bruce  Feighner,  who  has  spent 
over  40  years  in  education,  will  retire 
this  June  from  his  current  post  as 
principal  of  Grosse  Pointe  North  High 


CONGRESS.  COWARDICE.  AND 
THE  FREEZE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATtVES 

Tuesday,  April  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  approach  a  final  vote  on  the  so- 
called  nuclear  freeze  resolution,  I 
think  it  behooves  us  all  to  stop  and 
think  about  the  issue  in  objective 
terms  and  not  permit  emotions  to 
decide  this  vote.  Facts  are  facts  about 
the  Soviet  buildup  of  arms  and  the 
nonbulldup  of  arms  by  the  United 
States.  It  is  doubtful  that,  if  the  Sovi- 
ets attack,  any  of  the  groups  promot- 
ing the  "freeze"  will  do  anything  other 
than  hide  under  the  bed.  Therefore, 
we  cannot  afford  to  make  a  mistake  on 
this  issue.  The  "freeze"  should  be 
voted  down  in  the  name  of  American 
security.  In  support  of  this  statement, 
I  am  inserting  into  the  Coif  gressioh al 
Rbcoso  the  statement  of  my  friend 
and  colleague,  Hon.  Mickey  EIdwards 
(OlLlahoma)  on  this  subject  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Times  on 
AprU  19, 1983. 


[From  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  19, 
1983] 

CoHoaBas,  Cowabdics.  ams  tbk  Ftaga 

(By  Representative  Mickey  Edwards) 
Amaud  de  Borchgrave.  the  Journalist  and 
author,  lamented  recently  that  many  people 
commit  acts  of  political  cowardice  for  fear 
that  If  they  do  otherwise  they  will  not 
appear  properly  progressive.  Such,  I  fear,  is 
the  case  with  the  Congressional  debate  over 
the  proposed  nuclear  freeze  resolution 

There  are  several  Important  points  In  this 
debate  which  have  not  received  sufficient 
attention.  Among  them: 

1.  It  has  been  a  common  rhetorical  trick 
for  freeze  advocates  to  maintain,  both 
during  the  statewide  campaigns  last  fall  and 
now  on  the  House  floor,  that  a  freeze  reso- 
lution is  only  "advisory,"  an  expression  of 
the  sense  of  the  people  (or  in  the  national 
debate,  the  "sense  of  Congress")  and  that  it 
merely  conveys  "a  message"  to  White  House 
arms  control  negotiators  that  we,  the 
people,  want  to  do  something  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  nuclear  war. 

That  is  an  absolutely  and  deliberately 
false  statement.  There  is  a  proper  form  by 
which  the  Congress  may  adopt  a  so-called 
"sense  of  the  Congress"  resolution,  but  HJR 
13.  the  nuclear  freeze  resolution  before  the 
House,  is  not  that  kind.  It  is  a  joint  resolu- 
tion which  by  its  terms  requires  the  signa- 
ture of  the  president  and  which,  after  being 
signed  by  the  president,  becomes  binding. 

The  nuclear  freeze  resolution  now  before 
Congress  Is  same  in  form— and  effect— as 
the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolution,  and  to  por- 
tray It  in  debate  as  merely  an  exercise  in 
rhetoric  is  an  appalling  distortion. 

2.  There  are  issues  which  require  elected 
representatives  to  set  aside  concerns  about 
their  political  future  and  follow  their  con- 
sciences. I  admit  that  there  Is  enormous 
danger  in  having  a  Congress  full  of  elitists 
who  believe  that  they,  rather  than  the 
people,  should  decide  what  is  best.  I  have 
stated  clearly  in  my  own  Congressional  dis- 
trict that  while  I  am  a  conservative  and 
have  consistently  opposed  a  number  of  lib- 
eral social  prop<»als  (national  health  insur- 
ance, for  example)  if  the  people  I  represent 
clearly  wanted  such  a  program,  I  would  feel 
obligated  to  vote  for  it. 

But  there  have  to  be  exceptions. 

I  have  told  these  same  people  that  if  98 
percent  of  the  voters  in  my  district  signed  a 
petition  supporting  the  nuclear  freeze  reso- 
lution I  would  still  vote  against  it.  I  would 
vote  against  it  even  if  polls  indicated  clearly 
that  my  opposition  to  the  freeze  would 
cause  my  defeat  in  the  next  election. 

While  the  American  people  may  debate  at 
length  over  the  relative  strength  of  this 
country  and  the  Soviets,  members  of  Con- 
gress have  access  to  information  that  shows 
clearly  the  nature  of  the  Soviet  threat. 
Many  members,  for  their  own  reasons,  have 
chooen  not  to  attend  intelligence  briefings. 
Perhaps  they  fear  they  will  hear  informa- 
tion that  will  crimp  their  style.  Or  perhaps 
they  simply  didn't  trust  U.S.  intelligence 
agencies.  But  in  any  case  the  information  is 
there  for  those  conscientious  enough  to 
avail  themselves  of  it. 

Any  member  of  Congress  who  votes  for  a 
nuclear  freeze— or  for  any  proposal  which 
has  the  potential  for  restricting  the  abUlty 
of  the  United  States  to  maintain  Its  securi- 
ty—merely in  order  to  protect  his  or  her  Job 
commits  an  act  of  ultimate  political  coward- 
Ice  and  seriously  compromises  the  Integrity 
of  the  Congress. 
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3.  Those  who  advocate  the  nuclear  freeze 
contend  that  theirs  Is  the  "moral"  position. 
The  opposite  is  true. 

Moral  superiority  rests  with  advocates  of 
peace,  not  necessarily  with  advocates  of 
military  inferiority.  When  one  nation  per- 
mits Itself  to  be  inferior  militarily  to  a  po- 
tential adversary,  the  chances  of  war  are  in- 
creased, not  decreased.  Proponents  of  the 
nuclear  freeze  who  contend  that  if  the 
United  States  begins  to  disarm  itself— and  a 
halt  to  modernization  is  clearly  a  form  of 
disarmament— it  will  result  in  a  build-down 
by  the  Soviets,  are  engaged  in  wishful 
thinking. 

Over  the  past  dozen  years  the  United 
States  has  almost  dropped  out  of  the  so- 
caUed  arms  race,  letting  both  nuclear  and 
conventional  weapons  deteriorate  into  obso- 
lescence, and  the  Soviets  have  responded 
with  a  massive  military  buildup  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  all  mankind.  It  is 
obvious  to  all  but  the  most  naive  that  the 
Soviet  military  buildup  is  not  purely  defen- 
sive in  nature. 

It  Is  ultimately  dangerous,  therefore,  and 
foolish,  to  believe  that  a  show  of  peaceful 
U.S.  intentions  will  cause  the  Soviets  to 
toast  a  new  era  of  harmony  and  begin  their 
own  military  cutback. 

There  are  many  factors  in  the  nuclear 
freeze  debate  and  many  influences  upon  it. 
but  it  is  very  important  that  the  debate  pro- 
ceed rationally  and  based  on  fact.  If  one  be- 
lieves that  deterrent  capability  pervents  war 
and  that  weakness  and  vulnerability  invite 
it.  and  the  historical  record  is  clear  on  that 
point,  then  moral  superiority  rests  not  with 
the  advocates  of  the  freeze  but  with  Its  op- 
ponents—whose position  is  most  likely  to 
support  continued  peace.* 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  am  participating  in  the  Con- 
gressional Call  to  Conscience  Vigil  in 
an  attempt  to  draw  attention  to  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jews  and  other  Pris- 
oners of  Conscience  who  are  seeking 
freedom  and  emigration  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  situation  for  these  people  wors- 
ens every  year.  In  1979  some  51,320 
Soviet  Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate; 
in  1982  the  number  had  fallen  to 
2,688— a  drop  of  over  90  percent! 

In  particular,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  plight  of  the  Yakov  Beilln  family. 
Yakov  Beilin  is  a  forestry  technician 
who  lives  in  a  small  Jewish  community 
in  Tula.  Most  of  his  family,  eight 
aunts  and  uncles  who  previously  lived 
in  Vilna,  were  exterminated  with  their 
young  children  during  World  War  II. 

In  1973.  Bdr.  Bellln's  father  died 
after  a  long  illness.  Before  he  died,  his 
last  stated  wish  was  that  his  family 
move  to  Israel  where  his  only  sister  re- 
sided. This  request  the  widow  Beilin 
decided  to  fulfill. 

Yakov  Bellln's  mother  was  granted 
permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  But 
Yakov  Beilin,  his  wife,  and  two  chll- 
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dren  were  refused.  Despite  her  age  and 
frailty.  Yakov  Bellln's  mother  decided 
to  make  the  move. 

His  mother  remains  most  distressed 
by  being  separated  from  her  family. 
She  writes: 

I  have  but  one  desire.  I  beg  you  to  help  me 
bring  my  son  and  his  family  to  Israel.  The 
few  years  that  I  have  left  to  live  I  would  like 
to  spend  together  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  many  con- 
cerned memt>ers  participating  in  this 
year's  vigil,  I  hope  the  Soviet  Union 
will  exhibit  respect  for  basic  human 
rights  and  privileges,  as  guaranteed 
under  the  Soviet  constitution  and  the 
Helsinki  accords,  and  reunite  the 
Beilin  family  and  other  Soviet  families 
in  similar  circumstances.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  INEQUITY 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

OF  CAUrORN lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHBSEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26,  1983 

*  Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today  to  correct  what  I  believe  is  an 
oversight  in  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1983. 

In  1967.  Congress  placed  ministers 
and  members  of  religious  orders  under 
social  security  on  a  compulsory  basis, 
with  certain  exceptions.  Congress  di- 
rected clergymen  to  make  payments 
under  the  Self-Employed  Contribu- 
tions Act  (SECA)  to  avoid  the  question 
of  direct  Federal  taxation  of  religious 
institutions.  These  SECA  rates  cur- 
rently amount  to  75  percent  of  the 
combined  employer-employee  rate 
under  the  Federal  Insurance  Contribu- 
tions Act  (PICA),  yet  they  are  sched- 
uled to  increase  to  100  percent  of  the 
combined  rate,  less  credits,  on  January 
1,  1984.  Under  the  1967  provisions, 
nonministerial  employees  of  religious 
institutions  remained  exempt  from 
OASDI  taxation,  although  such  insti- 
tutions could  elect  PICA  coverage  for 
their  employees. 

Under  the  1983  amendments,  PICA 
coverage  will  be  extended  on  a  manda- 
tory basis  to  all  employees  of  nonprof- 
it organizations,  including  religious  in- 
stitutions, beginning  next  year.  How- 
ever, ministerial  employees  of  church- 
es will  continue  to  be  treated  as  self- 
employed  for  social  security  purposes, 
and  will  be  required  to  pay  the  higher 
SECA  rates.  This  segregation  of  mem- 
bers of  the  clergy  makes  little  sense, 
especially  when  most  clergymen  are 
considered  common-law  employees  for 
income  tax  purposes.  My  legislation 
will  eliminate  this  distinction,  and 
place  ministers  and  members  of  reli- 
gious orders  under  the  same  social  se- 
curity provisions  that  govern  other 
church  employees. 

Under  the  legislation,  churches  will 
be  required  to  match  employee  and 
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mlniaterlal  contributions  to  the  social 
security  trust  funds.  The  constitution- 
al question  of  direct  Federal  taxation 
of  religtous  institutions  has.  rightly  or 
wrooKly.  been  resolved  by  Congress  in 
its  decision  to  impose  PICA  taxes  with 
respect  to  nonmlniBterial  employees  of 
churches.  In  short,  the  concern  which 
led  to  SECA  treatment  of  ministers  In 
the  first  place  is  no  longer  relevant 

My  biU  leaves  in  place  the  exemp- 
titma  available  to  conscientious  objec- 
tors. Christian  Science  practitioners, 
and  monbers  of  certain  recognized  re- 
ligtous sects.  In  addition,  the  legisla- 
tion establishes  a  procedure  under 
which  ministers  may  elect  SECA  cov- 
erage if  they  so  desire. 

To  be  sure,  the  legislation  does  not 
mandate  PICA  coverage  in  cases 
where  such  coverage  would  be  unwork- 
able or  unwarranted.  Ministers  who 
serve  several  ccHigregations,  and  are 
treated  as  self-employed  for  income 
tax  purposes,  will  continue  to  pay 
SECA  rates  as  before.  In  general,  only 
those  who  are  treated  as  common-law 
employees  for  Income  tax  purposes 
will  be  extended  PICA  coverage. 

I  urge  Congress  to  act  quickly  to  cor- 
rect this  Inequity.* 


SCIENTIFIC  EQUIPMENT  AND 
FACULTY  DONATION  ACT  OP 
1983 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

OP  MAMAGHUSSTTS 
IH  THX  HOUSS  OF  RKPKSSEHTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  April  26. 1983 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Scientific  Equip- 
ment and  Facility  Donation  Act  of 
liM3.  The  purpose  of  this  biU  is  to  pro- 
vide greater  incentives  for  private  In- 
dustry to  assist  colleges  and  universi- 
ties in  educating  students  In  scientific 
and  technical  fields. 

Two  years  ago  I  sponsored  legisla- 
tion that  amended  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Cocte  to  allow  private  businesses 
to  obtain  an  increased  charitable  de- 
duction when  they  donated  new  scien- 
tific equipment  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. The  purpose  of  this  legislation 
was  twofold:  To  provide  these  schools 
with  the  technical  equipment  they 
need  to  develop  and  expand  research 
programs  In  the  biological  and  physi- 
cal sciences  and.  by  making  this  equip- 
ment available  for  the  education  and 
training  of  students;  to  help  address 
the  need  for  trained  personnel  in 
these  areas. 

Most  of  this  legislation  was  incorpo- 
rated into  section  222  of  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981,  Public  Law 
97-34.  and  is  now  found  In  section  170 
(eK4)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
However,  one  significant  portion  of  my 
bill  was  omitted:  the  language  that 
would  have  allowed  the  donated  equip- 
ment to  be  used  for  educational  pur- 
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poses  as  well  as  for  research  and  re- 
search tndning  purposes.  Further- 
more, while  this  provision  has  succeed- 
ed well  in  its  intended  purpose  of  en- 
couraging the  donation  of  technical 
equipment  to  colleges  and  universi- 
ties—and In  particular,  the  donation  of 
computer  equipment — one  problem 
that  had  not  been  anticipated  In  1981 
was  that  In  order  to  be  tnily  useful  to 
the  school  to  which  it  was  donated, 
the  donation  of  any  piece  of  complex 
technical  equipment  would  necessarily 
have  to  be  accompanied  by  Installa- 
tion, adjustment,  and  repair  services. 
Indeed,  contracts  for  such  services 
often  routinely  accompany  the  pur- 
chase of  this  type  of  equipment.  It  has 
therefore  become  apparent  that  in 
order  for  this  special  deduction  to 
work  in  the  way  It  was  Intended,  it 
should  be  expanded  to  apply  to  this 
type  of  service  contract. 

Sections  1  and  2  of  the  Scientific 
Equipment  and  Faculty  Donation  Act 
are  intended  to  be  taken  by  a  corpora- 
tion for  services  performed  under  a 
service  contract  that  Is  connected  with 
equipment  donated  under  section 
170<eK4)  and  Is  of  the  type  normally 
made  available  to  cxistomers  who  buy 
or  lease  such  equipment.  For  each 
year  in  which  services  imder  the  con- 
tract are  performed,  the  donor  can 
deduct  either  the  value  of  the  services 
or  twice  the  cost  of  providing  them, 
whichever  Is  less.  Section  2  restores  to 
section  170<eK4)  the  language  allowing 
the  donated  equipment  to  be  used  for 
educational  as  well  as  for  research  and 
research  training  purposes. 

Another  bill  that  I  introduced  in 
1981  became  section  221  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  and  is  now 
section  44P  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  This  provision  provides  a  25-per- 
cent tax  credit  against  a  company's  in- 
creases in  research  and  experimental 
spending,  and  against  65  percent  of 
those  added  expenditures  that  are  for 
contract  research— research  that  Is 
contracted  out  to  colleges,  universities, 
or  research  organizations.  Section  3  of 
the  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  would  expand  section  44P  to 
aUow  companies  to  take  a  credit  when 
they  pay  the  salary  of  faculty  in  engi- 
neering, computer  science,  and  the 
phj^cal  and  biological  sciences,  or 
contribute  the  services  of  their  own 
employees  for  such  Instruction.  The 
amount  of  the  faculty  salary,  or  of  the 
employee's  wage  allocable  to  such  In- 
struction, Is  treated  as  a  contract  re- 
search expense;  the  company  can  thus 
take  a  25-percent  credit  against  65  per- 
cent of  It.  Unlike  the  other  expendi- 
tures to  which  the  credit  Is  applied, 
the  full  amount  expended  Is  counted 
each  year,  and  not  Just  the  increase 
over  the  previous  year. 

Blr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  how  essen- 
tial it  is  that  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties graduate  students  who  have  the 
scientific  and  technical  training  that  Is 
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going  to  be  needed  to  keep  our  econo- 
my competitive  In  the  years  to  come; 
and  we  also  know  that  many  schools 
have  experienced  a  severe  shortage  of 
the  up-to-date  equipment  and  highly 
qualified  instructors  that  are  neces- 
sary to  educate  these  students.  We 
have  already  taken  some  steps  to  ad- 
dress this  problem.  The  Scientific 
Equipment  and  Faculty  Donation  Act 
of  1983  will  take  us  further  in  this  di- 
rection by  providing  an  incentive  to 
private  businesses  to  contribute  to  col- 
leges and  universities  not  only  techni- 
cal equipment  but  the  services  that 
are  necessary  to  insiue  that  it  works; 
by  allowing  students  greater  access  to 
this  equipment;  and  by  giving  a  great- 
er incentive  to  private  Industry  to  pro- 
vide or  pay  for  the  scientifically  and 
technically  knowledgeable  instructors 
that  are  needed  to  produce  the  next 
generation  of  qualified  personnel.  It  Is 
an  example  of  how  the  Tax  Code  can 
be  used,  not  Just  to  provide  loopholes 
to  special  interests,  but  to  further  our 
most  Important  policy  goals.* 
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INCOME  TAX  SIMPLIFICA-nON 
ACT  OP  1983 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

OPCALIPORHIA 
m  THX  HOUSS  OP  RXFRSSEMTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  April  26.  1983 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  13,  I  Introduced  H.R.  2520,  the 
Income  Tax  Simplification  Act  of 
1983.  For  the  convenience  of  the  Mem- 
bers and  the  public,  I  would  like  to 
place  it  in  the  Record  today.  Follow- 
ing Is  the  text  of  the  bill: 
HJl.  2520 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  Income  tax  simplifi- 
cation and  reform. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION   1.   SHORT  TITLB:  AMENDMENT  OF   1M4 
CODE. 

(a)  Short  Title.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Income  Tax  Simplification  Act  of 
1983'. 

<b)  Amendmoit  op  1954  Code.- Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whenever  in 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  the  Inemal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

TITLE  I-INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX 
RATE,  ETC. 

SBC  1*1.  INDIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  RATES. 

Section  1  (relating  to  tax  imposed  on  indi- 
viduals) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SECTION  1.  TAX  IMPOSED. 

"There  is  hereby  imposed  on  the  taxable 
income  of  every  individual,  estate,  and  trust, 
a  tax  of  18  percent  of  such  taxable  Income." 


sec  Itt.  D4C0MB  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  PERSONAL  EX- 
EHFT10NS. 

(a)  br  Obmbsai Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 

subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  cred- 
its allowable)  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  32  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC  SI.  PERSONAL  EXEMPTIONS. 

"(a)  Allowamcb  op  Crxdr.— In  the  case  of 
an  individual,  there  siiall  be  allowed  as  a 
credit  agalnat  the  tax  imposed  by  this  sub- 
title for  the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal 
to- 

"(1)  $1,000  for  the  taxpayer  and  an  addi- 
tional $1,000  for  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer 
if  a  Joint  return  Is  not  made  by  the  taxpayer 
and  his  spouse,  and  if  the  spouse,  for  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  taxable  year  of 
the  taxpayer  begins,  has  no  gross  income 
and  is  not  the  dependent  of  another 
taxpayer, 

"(2)  $200  for  the  taxpayer  if  he  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  65  before  the  close  of  his 
taxable  year;  and  an  additional  exemption 
of  $200  for  the  spouse  of  the  taxpayer  if  a 
Joint  return  is  not  made  by  the  taxpayer 
and  his  spouse,  and  if  the  spouse  has  at- 
tained the  age  of  65  before  the  close  of  such 
taxable  year,  and,  for  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer 
begins,  has  no  gross  income  and  is  not  the 
dependent  of  another  taxpayer: 

"(3)  $200  for  the  taxpayer  if  he  is  blind  at 
the  close  of  his  taxable  year;  and  an  addi- 
tional exemption  of  $200  for  the  spouse  of 
the  taxpayer  if  a  separate  return  is  made  by 
the  taxpayer,  and  if  the  spouse  is  blind  and, 
for  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  taxable 
year  of  the  taxpayer  begins,  has  no  gross 
income  and  is  not  dependent  of  another  tax- 
payer, and 

"(4)  $200  for  each  dependent  of  the  tax- 
payer— 

"(A)  whose  gross  income  for  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  taxable  year  of  the  tax- 
payer begins  is  less  than  $1,000,  or 

"(B)  who  is  a  child  of  the  taxpayer  and 
who  (1)  has  not  attained  the  age  of  19  at  the 
close  of  the  calendar  year  in  which,  the  tax- 
able year  of  the  taxpayer  begins,  or  (11)  is  a 
student. 

"(b)  Special  Rules  aro  Depinitioms.— For 
purposes  of  subsection  (a)— 

"(1)  Special  rules  rxlatoig  to  blind- 
ness.— 

"(A)  Determination  op  blindness.- The 
determination  of  whether  the  spouse  of  the 
taxpayer  is  blind  shall  be  made  as  of  the 
close  of  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer 
except  that  if  the  spouse  dies  during  such 
taxable  year  such  determination  shall  be 
made  as  of  the  time  of  such  death. 

"(B)  Blindness  depinkd.- An  individual  is 
blind  only  if  his  central  visual  acuity  does 
not  exceed  20/200  in  the  better  eye  with 
correcting  lenses,  or  if  his  visual  acuity  is 
greater  than  20/200  but  Is  accompanied  by  a 
limitation  in  the  fields  of  vision  such  that 
the  widest  diameter  of  the  visual  field  sub- 
tends  an  angle  no  greater  than  20  degrees." 
"(2)  Special  rules  and  depinitions  relat- 
ing to  dependents. — 

"(A)  No  credit  por  certain  married  db- 
pehdents.— No  credit  shall  be  allowed  under 
subsection  (aM4)  for  any  dependent  who  has 
made  a  Joint  return  with  his  spouse  under 
section  6013  for  the  taxable  year  beginning 
In  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  taxable 
year  of  the  taxpayer  begins. 

"(B)  Child  depined.- The  term  'child* 
means  an  individual  who  (within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  152)  Is  a  son,  stepson,  daugh- 
ter, or  stepdaughter  of  the  taxpayer. 

"(C)  Student  depined.— The  term  'student' 
means  an  individual  who  during  each  of  5 
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calendar  months  during  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer 
begins— 

"(1)  Is  a  full-time  student  at  an  education- 
al organisation  described  in  section 
170(bXlXAXU):  or 

"(11)  is  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  insti- 
tutional onfarm  training  imder  the  supervi- 
sion of  an  accredited  agent  of  an  education- 
al organization  described  in  section 
170(bKlKAKU)  or  of  a  SUte  or  poUtical  sub- 
division of  a  State. 

For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  refer- 
ences to  section  170  shall  be  to  such  actions 
as  in  effect  before  its  repeal  by  the  Income 
Tax  SimpllflcaUon  Act  of  1983." 

(b)  Repeal  op  Deduction  por  Personal 
Exemptions.— Section  151  (relating  to  allow- 
ance of  deductions  for  personal  exemptions) 
is  hereby  rep^ed. 

TITLE  n— TAX  REFORMS 
SBC  Ml.  CREDITS  AGAINST  TAX. 

Part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (re- 
lating to  credits  against  tax)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  sections  thereof  other 
than— 

(1)  section  31  (relating  to  tax  withheld  on 
wages),  and 

(2)  section  32  (relating  to  tax  withheld  at 
source  on  nonresident  aliens  and  foreign 
corporations  and  on  tax-free  covenant 
bonds). 

SEC.    m.    ITEMS    SPBanCALLY     INCLUDED    IN 
GROSS  INCOME. 

(a)  Prizes  and  Awards.— Section  74  (relat- 
ing to  prizes  and  awards)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Gross  income  includes  amounts  received 
as  prizes  and  awards." 

(b)  Group-Term  Lipe  Insurance  Pur- 
chased POR  E^MPLOTEES.— Subsection  (a)  of 
section  79  (relating  to  group-term  life  insur- 
ance purchased  for  employees)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  General  Rule.- There  shall  be  in- 
cluded in  the  gross  income  of  an  employee 
for  the  taxable  year  an  amount  equal  to  the 
cost  of  group-term  life  insurance  on  his  life 
provided  for  part  or  all  of  such  year  under  a 
policy  (or  policies)  carried  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  his  employer  (or  employers)." 

(c)  Unemployment  Compensation.— Sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  section  85  (relating  to 
unemployment  compensation)  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  General.— Gross  income  includes 
unemployment  compensation." 

SBC.   MB.   ITEM   SPECIFICALLY   EXCLUDED  FROM 
GROSS  INCOME 

Part  ni  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  (re- 
lating to  items  specifically  excluded  from 
gross  income)  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
sections  thereof  other  than— 

(1)  section  102  (relating  to  gifts  and  inher- 
itances), and 

(2)  section  lis  (relating  to  income  of 
States,  munlcipiJltles,  etc.). 

SEC  XM.  ITEMIZED  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  INDIVIDUALS 
AND  C»RPORA'nONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  VI  of  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  1  (relating  to  itemized  deductions 
for  individuals  and  corporations)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  all  sections  thereof  other 
than— 

(1)  section  161  (relating  to  allowance  of 
deductions), 

(2)  section  162  (relating  to  trade  or  busi- 
ness expenses). 

(3)  section  165  (relating  to  losses), 

(4)  section  176  (relating  to  payments  with 
respect  to  employees  of  certain  foreign  cor- 
porations). 
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(5)  section  183  (relating  to  activities  not 
engaged  in  for  profit), 

(6)  section  1189  (relating  to  amortization 
of  real  property  construction  period  interest 
and  taxes), 

(7)  section  192  (relating  to  contributions 
to  Black  Lung  Benefit  Trust),  and 

(8)  section  195  (relating  to  startup  expend- 
itures). 

(b)  Amendments  to  Trade  or  Businebs 
Expense  Deduction.— 

(1)  Repeal  op  deduction  por  appearances, 

ETC.,  with  respect  TO  LEGISLATION.— SubSOC- 

tion  (e)  of  section  162  (Relating  to  appear- 
ances, etc.,  with  respect  to  legislation)  is 
hereby  repealed. 

(2)  Repeal  op  partial  deduction  por 
treble  damage  payments  under  the  anti- 
TRUST LAWS.— Subsection  (g)  of  section  162 
(Relating  to  treble  damage  payments  under 
the  antitrust  laws)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "tw(^thlrd8  of. 

(3)  Repeal  op  special  deduction  por  state 
LEGISLATORS.— Subsection  (h)  of  section  162 
(relating  to  State  legislator's  travel  ex- 
penses away  from  home)  is  hereby  repealed. 

(c)  No  Dkductioh  por  Wagering  Losses.— 
Subsection  (d)  of  section  165  (relating  to  wa- 
gering losses)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Wagering  Losses.— No  deduction 
shall  be  allowed  for  losses  from  wagering 
transactions." 

SEC  2W.  ADDITIONAL  rPEMIZBD  DEDUCHONS  FOR 
INDIVIDUALS. 

Part  VII  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  (re- 
lating to  additional  itemized  deductions  for 
individuals)  is  amended  by  striking  out  all 
sections  thereof  other  than— 

(1)  section  211  (relating  to  allowance  of 
deductions), 

(2)  section  212  (relating  to  expenses  for 
production  of  Income),  and 

(3)  section  215  (relating  to  alimony,  etc, 
payments). 

SEC    ZM    SPECIAL    DEDUCTIONS    FOR    CORPORA- 
TION8. 

Part  vm  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1 
(relating  to  special  deductions  for  corpora- 
tions) Is  hereby  repealed. 

SBC  Urt.  ITEMS  NOT  DEDUCTIBLR. 

(a)  Certain  Capital  G^xfenditurbs  Not 
Deductible.— Section  263  (relating  to  denial 
of  deduction  for  certain  capital  expendi- 
tures) is  amended  by  striking  out— 

(1)  subsection  (c)  (relating  to  intangible 
drilling  and  development  costs  in  the  case  of 
oil  and  gas  wells  and  geothermal  wells),  and 

(2)  subsection  (d)  (relating  to  expendi- 
tures in  connection  with  certain  railroad 
rolling  stock). 

(b)  Disallowance  op  (Certain  Entertain- 
ment, ETC.,  Expenses.- 

(1)  In  general.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
274  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Entertainment,  Amusement,  or 
Rbcreation.— No  deduction  otherwise  allow- 
able under  this  chapter  shall  be  allowed  for 
any  item— 

"(1)  Activity.— With  respect  to  an  activity 
which  is  of  a  type  generally  considered  to 
constitute  entertainment,  amusement,  or 
recreation,  or 

"(2)  Facility.- With  respect  to  a  facility 
used  in  connection  with  an  activity  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (1)." 

(2)  Repeal  op  specific  exemptions.— Sub- 
section (e)  of  section  274  (relating  to  specific 
exemptions  to  application  of  subsection  (a)) 
Is  hereby  repealed. 

(3)  Restrictions  on  travel  outside  the 
united  states.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
274  (relating  to  certain  foreign  travel)  is 
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amended  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3). 

8BC  IM.  REPEAL  OP  EXCLUSION  FROM  INCOME 
POR  DIVIDENDS  REINVESTED  IN 
STOCK  OF  PUBLIC  UTILITIES. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  305  (relating  to 
dividend  reinvestment  In  stock  of  public 
utilities)  is  hereby  repealed. 

SBC  nt.  DENIAL  OF  DEOUCnON  POR  EMPLOYER 
CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  PENSION  PLANS. 

Section  404  (relating  to  deduction  for  con- 
tributions of  an  employer  to  an  employees' 
trust  or  annuity  plan  and  compensation 
under  a  deferred-payment  plan)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

SEC  4M.  NO  DEDUCTION  FOR  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF 
AN  EMPLOYER  TO  AN  EMPLOYEES' 
TRUST  OR  ANNUITY  PLAN  OR  COM- 
PENSATION UNDER  A  DEFERRED-PAY- 
MENT PLAN. 

"If  contributions  are  paid  by  an  employer 
to  or  under  a  stock  bonus,  pension,  profit- 
sharing,  or  aiuiuity  plan,  or  if  compensation 
is  paid  or  accrued  on  account  of  any  employ- 
ee under  a  plan  deferring  the  receipt  of 
such  compensation,  such  contributions  or 
compensation  shall  not  be  deductible  under 
this  chapter." 

SRC  2ia  REPEAL  OF  SPECIAL  TREAIWENT  OF  CER- 
TAIN INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

(a)  iMSXTRAifCE  Companies  Subject  to  Cor- 
porate TAX.— Subsection  (c)  of  section  11 
(relating  to  exceptions  from  corporate 
InctHne  tax)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (1)  and  by  redesignating  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  as  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2). 
respectively. 

(b)  Repeal  or  Special  Rules  Relating  to 
Bakkinc  Institutions.— Subchapter  H  of 
chapter  1  (relating  to  banking  institutions) 
is  hereby  repealed. 

SEC.  211.  REPEAL  OF  DEPLETION  DEDUCTION.  ETC. 

Subchapter  I  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  nat- 
ural resources)  is  hereby  repealed. 

SEC  ZIZ.  REPEAL  OF  EXCLUSION  FOR  U.S.  CITIZENS 
AND  RESIDENTS  LIVING  ABROAD. 

Subpart  B  of  part  III  of  subchapter  N  of 
chapter  1  (relating  to  earned  income  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States)  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

SEC  XI3.  REPEAL  OF  THE  TAX  EXEMPTION  FOR  A 
DISC 

(a)  In  General.— Section  991  (relating  to 
tax  exemption  of  a  DISC)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  taxable 
year  beginning  after  December  31,  1983." 

(b)  TERMINATION  OF  DISC  STATUS.— Sec- 
tion 992(a)  (relating  to  definition  of  DISC) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Termination.— No  corporation  shall 
be  treated  as  a  DISC  for  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31, 1983." 

(c)  Deemed  Dibtribution.— Section 
995(bK2)  (relating  to  deemed  distributions 
upon  DISC  disqualification)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  A  corporation  which  by  reason  of  the 
provisions  of  section  992(aK4).  is  a  former 
DISC,  for  its  first  taxable  year  beginning 
after  December  31.  1983.  shall  be  treated, 
for  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  as  having 
failed  to  satisfy  the  conditions  of  section 
iW2(aKl)  for  such  taxable  year." 

SEC  X14.  REPEAL  OF  NONRECOGNmON  OF  GAIN 
ON  SALE  OF  PRINOPAL  RESIDENCE. 

Section  1034  (relating  to  rollover  of  gain 
on  sale  of  principal  residence)  is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 
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SBC  »(  REPEAL  OF  DEDUCTION  FOR  NET  CAPrTAL 
GAIN. 

Part  I  ef  subchapter  P  of  chapter  1  (relat- 
ing to  treatment  of  capital  gains)  is  hereby 
repealed.  " 

SEC  ZIC  REPEAL  OF  INCOME  AVERAGING. 

Part  I  of  subchapter  Q  of  chapter  1  (relat- 
ing to  Income  averaging)  is  hereby  repealed. 
TITLE  ni-CORPORATE  INCOME  TAX 
RATE 

SEC.  MI.  CORPORATE  INCOME  TAX  RATE  REDUC- 
TION. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  11  (relating  to 
amount  of  corporate  income  tax)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Amount  op  Tax.— The  amount  of  the 
tax  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  18 
percent  of  the  taxable  income  for  the  tax- 
able year." 

TITLE  rV- EFFECTIVE  DATE 

SEC.  Ml.  EFFECTIVE  DATE.  ETC 

(a)  Efpective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1983. 

(b)  Technical  and  Conforming  Changes.— 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  but  in  any 
event  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  draft  of  any 
technical  and  conforming  changes  in  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  are  nec- 
essary to  reflect  throughout  such  Code  the 
changes  in  the  substantive  provisions  of  law 
made  by  this  Act.* 


Apnl  26,  1983 


THE  GRAIN  MARKET 


HON.  GERRY  SIKORSKI 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26.  1983 

•  Mr.  SIKORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
(»>lleagues  a  matter  of  serious  impor- 
tance. I  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Cy  Carpenter,  president  of 
the  Minnesota  Farmers  ITnion,  sent  to 
Mr.  John  Block,  Secretary  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Car- 
penter is  concerned,  as  am  I.  about  the 
potential  release  of  millions  of  bushels 
of  farmer  owned  reserves  into  the 
grain  market.  He  addresses  the  effect 
this  release  may  have  on  grain  prices 
in  today's  market.  I  have  provided  Mr. 
Carpenter's  letter  for  the  consider- 
ation of  my  colleagues. 
The  letter  follows: 

Minnesota  Farmers  Union, 
SL  Pavl.  Minn.,  March  31,  1983. 
John  Block. 

Secretary,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Block:  I  am  writing  to 
you  today  on  an  issue  that  requires  your 
full  and  immediate  attention:  rising  grain 
prices  and  their  potential  negative  impact 
on  the  farmer-owned  grain  reserve  program. 

During  the  past  two  weelcs  grain  prices  at 
elevators  across  the  country  have  been  on 
the  increase  as  buyers  responded  to  the 
higher  than  expected  level  of  participation 
in  the  Payment-in-Kind  program.  This  has 
been  welcomed  news  for  American  farmers. 

Recently,  however,  some  local  markets  in 
Minnesota  have  been  buying  grain  at  prices 


very  close  to  the  "trigger"  levels  for  grain  in 
the  farmer-owned  grain  reserve  program.  I 
expect  this  pattern  is  being  repeated  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  as  well. 

My  concern  over  this  issue  dramatically 
Increased  with  yesterday's  news  report  the 
government  (as  of  April  4)  will  begin  con- 
tracting with  farmers  in  order  to  help  the 
USDA  meet  Its  PIK  grain  requirements. 
This  action  by  the  government,  in  combina- 
tion with  the  bullish  attitude  of  normal 
grain  buyers,  may  soon  trigger  the  release 
of  millions  of  bushels  of  Isolated  reserve 
grain  into  the  market.  All  of  us  close  to  agri- 
culture can  immediately  predict  what  will 
happen  to  grain  prices  should  that  reserve 
grain  be  released  at  this  time. 

Additionally,  release  of  reserve  grain  prior 
to  the  normal  availability  of  PIK  grain  will 
literally  flood  the  market  with  a  surplus  of 
grain  and  leave  farmers  without  badly 
needed  storage  money  and  liability  for  in- 
terest on  the  reserve  loans. 

I  see  the  government's  action  to  buy  grain 
from  farmers  as  an  abnormal  activity  and 
one  that  mandates  additional  protection  to 
farmers  with  outstanding  FOR  loans. 

As  an  immediate  action  to  help  correct 
these  potential  problems  I  suggest  one  or  a 
combination  of  these  options:  1)  That  you 
immediately  move  to  increase  the  reserve 
trigger  levels  of  all  commodities  covered 
under  the  PIK  program,  2)  that  the  length 
of  time  to  "trigger"  the  release  of  FOR 
grain  be  substantially  lengthened,  3)  that 
you  will  permit  farmers  to  reseal  grain  in 
the  reserve  program  under  normal  rules,  if 
the  trigger  level  is  reached. 

The  Administration  has  stated  from  the 
beginning  that  the  PIK  program  would  not 
increase  the  amount  of  grain  actually  enter- 
ing the  market  in  1983,  if  participation  in 
the  program  was  high.  You  have  also  billed 
the  program  as  the  most  effective  way  to 
bolster  farm  prices. 

I  believe  an  influx  of  reserve  grain  into 
the  market  at  this  time  would  be  disastrous 
to  shori  and  long  term  grain  prices.  Farmers 
entered  the  PIK  program  with  the  knowl- 
edge it  was  the  only  game  in  town.  In  turn, 
farmers  fully  expect  the  Administration  to 
continue  efforts  to  insure  the  PIK  program 
is  carried  out  in  the  best  interests  of  produc- 
ers. 

I   hope  that  you  share  these  concerns, 
agree  that  action  is  necessary,  and  will  re- 
spond to  this  letter  promptly. 
Sincerely, 

Ct  Carpenter,  Presidentm 


A  BILL  TO  PROMOTE  VOTER 
REGISTRATION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

op  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  to  stimulate 
voter  registration  in  Federal  elections. 
A  strong  dem(x;racy  requires  a  high 
level  of  citizen  participation.  Yet  sta- 
tistics show  a  decided  slip  in  voter  par- 
ticipation, a  trend  which  shows  little 
sign  of  abating. 

In  1980,  only  55.1  percent  of  the 
voting  age  population  of  the  United 
States — excluding  aliens— bothered  to 
vote  in  the  Presidential  election.  This 
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extremely  low  turnout  would  have 
shocked  19th  century  Americans  who, 
between  the  years  of  1840  to  1900, 
turned  out  to  vote  at  rates  between  75 
to  85  percent. 

Registration  figures  are  also  alarm- 
ingly low.  In  New  York  ^tate,  a  mere 
61  percent  of  the  eligible  population 
was  registered  to  vote  in  1980.  In  Colo- 
rado the  figure  was  55  percent,  and 
California  67  percent. 

It  is  clear  that  citizen  participation 
In  the  electoral  process  needs  to  be  en- 
couraged. 

My  bill  would  promote  voter  regis- 
tration in  Federal  elections  by  man- 
dating that  an  application  to  register 
to  vote  in  Federal  elections  be  includ- 
ed on  every  Federal  form  which  an  eli- 
gible U.S.  citizen  might  fill  out.  Of 
coiurse  it  would  be  optional  for  the  citi- 
zen to  fill  out  the  voter  registration 
application.  Upon  receiving  the  com- 
pleted form,  the  Federal  Government 
will  forward  any  completed  registra- 
tion application  to  the  appropriate 
State  board  of  elections  for  processing 
according  to  law. 

Each  year,  the  Federal  Government 
requires  hundreds  of  millions  of  citi- 
zens to  fill  out  Federal  forms:  income 
tax  returns,  draft  registration  forms, 
and  so  forth.  Each  of  these  forms  pre- 
sents an  opportunity  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  encourage  citizens  to 
register  to  vote  in  Federal  elections, 
and  to  offer  them  the  means  to  do  so. 
The  bill  directs  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  (OMB)  to  identi- 
fy every  Federal  form  that  is  filled  out 
by  an  individual  who  might  be  qual- 
ified to  vote  in  a  Federal  election.  All 
other  forms,  for  instance  those  filled 
out  exclusively  by  corporations. 
States,  localities  or  other  groups,  as 
opposed  to  individuals,  would  be 
exempt  from  the  requirement.  Like- 
wise, those  forms  which  by  their 
nature  are  filled  out  only  by  people  in- 
eligible to  vote  would  be  exempt.  An 
example  of  such  a  form  would  be  an 
application  to  become  a  legal  alien 
resident  of  the  United  States— no 
person  filling  out  the  form  could  possi- 
bly be  eligible  to  vote. 

OMB  is  also  charged  with  develop- 
ing, in  consultation  with  the  Federal 
Election  Commission,  the  exact 
format  of  the  registration  application 
that  is  to  be  included  on  the  appropri- 
ate form. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  would  go 
into  effect  1  year  after  its  enactment 
into  law. 

To  demonstrate  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  that  we  are  facing.  I  ask  that 
a  table  showing  the  voter  registration 
figures  by  State  be  entered  into  the 
Rbcors.  The  table  follows: 
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REGISTRATION  AND  TURNOUT  IN  THE  1980  ELECTION  BY 
STATE 
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TREASON  OF  BRITISH  SPY  HAS 
SERIOUS  EFFECTS  ON  AMERI- 
CAN INTELLIGENCE 

HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  McEKDNALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  recently  been  revealed  that  Col. 
Dick  Ellis,  now  deceased,  as  an  MI6  of- 
ficer (foreign  intelligence)  spied  for 
the  Germans  as  well  as  the  Soviets. 
This  would  be  simply  of  passing  inter- 
est, except  for  the  fact  that  Dick  Ellis 
was  one  of  the  British  advisers  who 
came  to  the  United  States  after  World 
War  II  to  assist  in  setting  up  our  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency.  Coming  on 
top  of  the  revelation  that  Anthony 
Blunt,  a  renowned  Briton,  had  been  a 
Soviet  mole,  creates  convulsions  in  in- 
telligence circles.  At  this  point,  I  wish 
to  insert  two  items  from  the  London 
Daily  Telegraph  that  discuss  this  sub- 
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Ject  for  the  edification  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Authors  "Certain"  That  MI6  OmcEi 
Snso  FOR  Nazis 

(By  Ouy  Rata) 

The  authors  of  two  books  dealing  with  op- 
erations of  the  British  Secr*>Servlce  yester- 
day denied  they  had  wrongly  accused  a 
former  officer  in  MIS  of  spying  for  the 
Nazta  before  the  last  war. 

Mr.  (Chapman  Pincher,  author  of  "Their 
Trade  ta  Treachery,"  and  Mr.  Nigel  West, 
who  wrote  "A  Matter  of  Trust,"  were  reply- 
ing to  allegations  by  Mr.  Albert  Ross-Smith, 
in  a  letter  In  yesterday's  Daily  Telegraph. 
calling  for  the  late  Col.  Charles  "Dick"  Ellta 
to  be  "publicly  exonerated  by  the  Prime 
Mlntater  as  a  mark  of  hta  30  years  faithful 
and  fruitful  work  for  MI6." 

Both  authors  took  a  different  view  of  the 
activities  of  Col.  ElUs.  who  died  nearly  eight 
years  ago,  aged  84. 

Mr.  Pincher  said:  "I  stand  by  what  I  wrote 
in  my  book.  There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  ElUs  spied  for  the  Germans."  Mr.  West 
said:  "From  my  careful  investigations  I  am 
satisfied  that  at  one  time  Ellis  was  a 
German  spy." 

BLACKMAIL  CLAm 

Both  Mr.  Pincher  and  Mr.  West  expressed 
the  view  that  Col.  Ellis  could  have  been 
blackmailed  by  the  Soviets  into  working  for 
them  after  the  war  when  they  learned  of  hta 
German  connections. 

According  to  the  authors.  Australian  bom 
C^L  Elite  who  served  in  the  British  Army  on 
the  Russian  border  after  the  First  World 
War,  Joined  British  Intelligence  in  1924. 

Mr.  Ross-Smith,  who  te  on  holiday  in 
Egypt,  served  with  C^ol.  Elite  in  MI6  during 
the  war,  and  was  hte  friend  for  50  years. 

Col.  Elite's  name  became  linked  with 
German  intelligence  after  the  capture  and 
interrogation  of  a  German  officer  at  the 
end  of  the  war  in  1945.  but  it  was  not  until 
20  years  later  that  MIS  confirmed  its  suspi- 
cions that  he  had  worked  for  them. 

When  finally  confronted,  according  to  the 
books,  and  told  that  the  German  officer 
could  identify  him.  Col.  Elite  claimed  he  had 
been  "desperately  short  of  money"  in  Paris 
Just  before  the  war  and  had  "made  ends 
meet"  by  passing  on  the  Army's  internal 
structure  of  battle  to  the  Germans.  But  be 
denied  ever  spying  for  the  Russians. 

"MIS  were  particularly  anxious  to  grill 
Elite,  not  simply  to  clear  up  the  wartime 
German  evidence,  but  because  they  had 
reason  to  suspect  that  he  had  been  later  re- 
cruited by  the  Russians,"  wrote  Mr.  Pinch- 
er. 

"Not  until  10  years  later  when  Philby  de- 
tected in  1963.  when  MIS  could  prove  its 
suspicions  against  him,  was  the  Elite  case  re- 
opened as  part  of  the  general  Inquiry  into 
the  penetration  of  both  services  by  the  Rus- 
sians." 

Mr.  West  said  yesterday:  "Before  the 
letter  appeared  In  The  Daily  Telegraph.  I 
was  In  touch  with  Mr.  Ross-Smith  and  sug- 
gested we  should  not  air  our  views  publicly. 
I  was  rather  surprised  when  it  appeared.  I 
had  already  made  it  clear  to  him  that  there 
was  never  any  suggestions  that  Elite  passed 
information  to  the  Germans  other  than  the 
time  he  was  in  Parte.  But  I  luiow  that  MIS 
were  dtetinctly  worried  that  the  Russians 
might  have  found  oQt  about  hte  German 
spying  activities  and  blackm&iled  them  Into 
working  for  them  after  the  war. 

"Mr.  Ross-Smith  implied  in  the  letter  that 
my  information  was  at  fault  but  when  Sir 
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Mletamel  HaTcn.  the  Attorney-Oenena,  ap- 
plied for  an  Injxinctlon  In  the  High  Court 
last  October  to  prevent  publication  of  my 
book,  he  swore  an  affidavit  that  its  con- 
tents, including  the  account  of  the  Ellis 
affair,  contained  hitherto  unpublished  clas- 
sified Information." 

Mr.  West  said  CoL  EUiss  daughter,  who 
lives  in  New  York,  had  written  to  Mrs. 
Thatcher  in  IMl  asking  to  clear  her  fa- 
ther's name,  "but  the  Prime  Minister  re- 
fused to  do  so."  Mr.  Pincher  said  that  Col. 
Ellis  "was  a  pal  of  Phllby's,  who  must  have 
known  of  his  past." 

I^TTXRS  TO  TRX  EdFTOR 
BOW  A  SPY  WAS  RSVKAIXD 

KlHTBITRT,  BiKKS. 

Snc  Mr.  A.  M.  Ross-Smith  does  a  public 
service  In  drawing  further  attention  to  the 
treachery  of  the  late  Col.  Charles  ("Dick") 
Ellis  (April  11),  a  senior  officer  of  the  Secret 
Intelligence  Service  <MI6)  who  confessed  to 
having  spied  for  Oermany  prior  to  World 
War  n  and  Immediately  after  its  outbreak. 

It  was  such  an  appalling  case  that  more 
should  know  of  it. 

Contrary  to  Mr.  Ross-Smith's  assertion 
that  Ellis  was  wrongly  accused  by  me  and. 
later,  by  others  his  guilt  which  had  been 
kept  secret  untU  I  exposed  it  in  "Their 
Trade  Is  Treachery",  is  now  widely  known 
among  his  former  colleagues. 

Indeed,  one  of  them  remarked  to  me  re- 
cently: "I  disapprove  of  disclosures  about 
matters  which  should  remain  secret  but  I'm 
glad  you  exposed  that  traitor,  Ellis.  He  was 
worse  than  Phllby,  he  spied  for  the 
Abwehr." 

Over  recent  months  more  details  of  the 
Ellis  case  have  come  my  way.  They  are  all 
confirmatory  and  I  will  publish  them  in  due 
course. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Ross-Smith's  chaUenge 
that  I  must  produce  secret  documents  and 
tape-recordings  out  of  MIS's  registry  is  ludi- 
crous. It  will  be  50  years  before  they  are  re- 
leased, if  they  ever  are. 

I  think,  however,  that  we  shall  have  to 
wait  even  longer  before  any  official  who 
knows  the  facta  of  the  case  wiU  deny  them. 
Relatives  of  Ellis  wrote  to  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter asking  her  to  deny  them  at  a  time  when 
she  and  her  advisers  were  looking  for  ways 
of  discrediting  my  book.  She  was  unable  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  Ross-Smith  is  behaving  like  friends  of 
Maclean  and  Phllby  before  their  guilt 
became  undeniable.  Incidentally,  no  secret 
documents  relating  to  their  activities  have 
yet  been  published  and  they  are  never  likely 
to  be. 

Am  with  the  ElUs  fOes  they  are  far  too  em- 
barrassing to  the  departments  which  the 
9>les  penetrated. 

Chafmah  PmcHKR. 

KLLIS'  COHRSSIOII 

LOKDOH,  S.W.  10. 

Sn:  Nobody  can  take  any  pleasure  in  re- 
cording the  dTCTimstances  of  Dick  Ellis's  ad- 
mission that  he  had  once  sold  secrets  to  the 
Abwehr  before  the  war.  but  I  am  equally 
certain  that  this  important  and  tiistorically 
slgnlflcMit  information  should  not  be  sup- 
pressed. 

In  his  letter  Mr.  A.  M.  Ross-Smith  has  de- 
fended his  former  coDeague  by  arguing  that 
there  were  several  crucial  secrets  known  to 
ElUs  that  dononstrably  had  not  been  com- 
promised during  the  last  war. 

The  two,  he  cites.  Ultra  and  the  true  loy- 
alty of  Ouako  Popov,  the  double  agent  code- 
named  Tricycle,  are  not  relevant.  "A  matter 
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of  Trust"  describes  how,  in  1966,  Ellis  con- 
fessed to  having  sold  details  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  personalities  of  the  British  Secret 
Intelligence  Service  (MI6)  to  the  Abwehr 
before  the  war.  The  incident  predated  Ellis's 
knowledge  of  both  Ultra  and  Tricycle. 

Although  he  was  interrogated  about  his 
wartime  and  post-war  record,  Ellis  steadfast- 
ly denied  any  repetition.  At  the  time  of 
Ellis's  statement  the  security  service  were 
concerned  that  the  Russians  might  have 
used  his  pre-war  lapse  to  blackmail  him. 
Ellis  denied  this  and  insisted  that  he  had 
not  been  a  long-term  source  for  either  the 
Abwehr  or  the  Russians. 

The  fact  that  the  pre-war  MI6  "order-of- 
battle"  was  betrayed  to  the  Germans  Is 
beyond  dispute.  I  have  in  my  possession  a 
number  of  Abwehr  documents  which  faith- 
fully describe  MIS's  internal  structure  and  I 
have  published  a  selection  in  my  history  of 
the  security  service  ( 1909-45). 

Confirmation;  that  Ellis  was  the  original 
source  of  this  material  can  only  come  from 
the  Prime  Minister,  who  has  already  de- 
clined to  comment. 

However,  I  can  indirectly  support  my  ac- 
count by  quoting  sworn  evidence  submitted 
on  behalf  of  the  Attomey-Oeneral  shortly 
before  the  publication  of  "A  Matter  of 
Trust." 

The  principal  affidavit  fUed  with  the  High 
Court  describes  my  book  as  containing 
many  references  to  "incidents,  operations 
and  investigations  which  are  said  to  have 
taken  place  since  the  end  of  the  Second 
World  War  and  which  can  only  have  been 
related  to  the  defendent  by  past  (or 
present)  members  of  the  security  service. 
Some  of  these  references  relate  to  incidents, 
operations,  investigations  and  other  matters 
which  have  not  previously  been  made  public. 

NiGKL  West.* 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSITRE 


HON.  MARTIN  FROST 

OrTKZAS 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESEirr  ATIVES 

Tiiesday.  April  26.  1983 

•  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Cohgressional  Rxcord  a 
balance  sheet  and  income  statement 
for  my  wife.  Valerie,  and  me  for  the 
year  1982. 

Because  the  required  financial  dis- 
closure of  the  House  does  not  go  into 
much  detail,  I  am  voluntarily  provid- 
ing this  additional  information. 

The  financial  statement  follows: 

Balance  nheeV  Martin  and  Valerie  Frost,  (U 
of  Dec  31. 1982 


Assets: 

House  and  lot,  1910 
Kessler  Parkway, 
Dallas,  Tex 

House  and  lot,  8520  Riv- 
erside Road,  Alexan- 
dria. Va 

Home  furnishings  and 
other  personal  effects .. 

Savings.  Wright  Patman 
Federal  Credit  Union ... 

Checking  account. 
Wright  Patman  Con- 
gressional Credit 
Union 

Retirement.    UJB.    Con- 


$100,000.00 

110,000.00 

20,000.00 

803.76 

932.45 
18.792.47 
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IRA,  Wright  Patman 
Federal  Credit  Union 
(Martin  and  Valerie) ....  2.421.37 

Washington  Fringe  Ben- 
efit Investment  Club 
(Valerie) 1.457.00 

Subtotal 254.407.06 

Automobiles: 

1979  Chevrolet  Chev- 
ette 3,050.00 

1971  AMC  Gremlin 100.00 

1982  Dodge  Aries  Sta- 
tion Wagon 6,675.00 

Subtotal 9,825.00 

Stocks  and  bonds: 

4  Shares  IBM 375.00 

1 2  Shares  Ensearch 228.00 

VS.  Savings  Bonds 300.00 

100  Shares  Muse  Air 

(Valerie) 1,100.00 

100  Shares  Bumup  St 

Sims,  Inc.  (Valerie)....  900.00 

Subtotal „  2,903.00 

Total  asseU 267,135.05 

UabiliUes: 

Mortgage: .! 

Trinity  Mortgage  Co. 
of  Dallas  (Dallas  res- 
idence)    32,577.34 

National  Homes  Ac- 
ceptance Corp.  (Al- 
exandria residence) ...  72,838.61 

Subtotal 105.415.95 

Installment  Loans: 

Wright  Patman  Feder- 
al Credit  Union 1,000.00 

Oak  Cliff  Bank  (auto- 
mobUe) 250.00 

Open  Charge  Accounts 
(balances) 1.000.00 

Wright  Patman  Feder- 
al Credit  Union 
(automobUe) 6.178.87 

Subtotal 8,419.87 

Total  llabUities . 113,835.82 

Net  worth: 

Total  asseU 267,135.05 

Total  liabilities 113,835.82 

Total  net  worth 153.299.23* 


COMMEMORATION  OF 
UKRAINIAN  FAMINE  OF  1932-33 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

ormw  jnsBT 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  thJs 
year  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  great  famine  that  took  the  lives  of 
millions  of  Ukrainians.  This  was  not, 
of  course,  an  act  of  nature  but  the 
plaimed,  systematic  starvation  of  mil- 
lions by  Stalin  in  a  brutal  attempt  to 
weaken  the  spirit  of  the  Ukrainian 
people. 

On  May  1.  the  Ukrainian  American 
community  of  New  Jersey  will  com- 
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memorate  this  tragic  episode.  This 
solemn  commemoration  will  be  a  time 
for  all  of  us  to  reflect  on  the  senseless 
loss  of  7  million  lives.  Let  us  vow  that 
their  deaths  will  remind  us  of  the  need 
to  cry  out  against  injustice  and  perse- 
cution whenever  it  occurs,  and  never 
forget  the  terrible  price  of  silence. 

The  civilized  world  can  never  forget 
the  murder  of  the  Ukrainians  which, 
along  with  the  Nazi  Holocaust,  is  a 
strain  on  our  collective  conscience.  It 
must  be  recognteed  and  imderstood  if 
we  are  to  hope  and  pray  that  such 
horrors  are  not  to  be  rei>eated. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America  in 
commemorating  this  tragedy.  Free 
men  and  women  everywhere  must 
sympathize  with  the  terrible  fate  of 
the  Ukrainians  in  the  1930's  and  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  principles  of 
freedom  for  which  they  suffered.* 


COLONEL  COCKRELL  HONORED 
FOR  OUTSTANDING  ACHIEVE- 
MENTS 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

or  MARYLAND 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26, 1983 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  28,  1983,  the  illustrious  military 
career  of  Col.  Paul  J.  Cockrell  will  be 
commemorated  by  the  U.S.  Army  at 
the  ROTC  ceremonies.  These  ceremo- 
nies, which  will  mark  the  April  6.  1983 
end  of  the  colonel's  military  career, 
wiU  be  held  on  the  campus  of  Morgan 
State  University,  Baltimore,  Md.  (his 
alma  mater).  We  are  very  proud  of 
Colonel  Cockrell  who  continues  as  a 
practicing  attorney,  and  I  would  like 
to  share  the  following  tribute  with  my 
colleagues  in  his  honor. 

Col.  Paul  J.  Cockrell.  attorney  at 
law,  was  retired  from  the  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  on  April  6,  1983.  He  was  origi- 
nally inducted  into  the  U.S.  Army  as  a 
private  at  Camp  Shelby,  Miss.,  on 
March  17.  1945,  during  the  latter 
stages  of  World  War  II. 

He  proceeded  to  serve  4  years  on 
active  duty  and  was  honorably  dis- 
charged as  a  staff  sergeant  in  May 
1949.  He  immediately  entered  Morgan 
State  College  as  a  freshman  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  and  simultaneous- 
ly enrolled  as  a  cadet  in  Morgan's  1- 
year-old  ROTC  unit.  In  1951  he  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  cadet  lieuten- 
ant colonel  and  was  designated  cadet 
battalion  commander  of  the  fledgling 
ROTC  unit.  He  was  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  of  infantry  in  the 
Army  Reserve  on  June  2.  1951,  and 
began  a  steady  rise  through  the  com- 
missioned officer  ranks  until  he  at- 
tained the  permanent  rank  of  fuU 
colonel. 

Colonel  Cockrell  is  a  graduate  of  nu- 
merous military  schools,  including  the 
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Judge  Advocate  School.  Charlottes- 
ville, Va.;  the  Army  Intelligence 
School.  Fort  Holablrd.  Md.;  the  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kans.;  the  amphibious 
warfare  indoctrination  course,  the  am- 
phibious planning  course,  and  the 
Army /battalion/brigade  landing  force 
planning  course  at  the  Little  Creek 
Naval  Base.  Norfolk.  Va.  He  has  also 
been  designated  as  an  Army  logistician 
after  having  graduated  from  the  asso- 
ciate logistics  executive  development 
course  at  the  Army  Logistics  Manage- 
ment Center,  Fort  Lee,  Va.  During  the 
periods  1974,  1975,  and  1976,  he  served 
as  a  high  level  Joint  staff  officer  in  the 
Logex  military  maneuvers  at  Fort 
Pickett,  Va..  and  he  has  also  served  for 
3  years  as  a  liaison  officer  for  the  UJ3. 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  N.Y. 
His  various  duty  assignments  during 
his  Army  Reserve  career  have  included 
the  position  of  maneuver  area  com- 
mand chief  umpire— a  position  calling 
for  the  rank  of  brigadier  general- 
service  as  corps  G-1.  division  G-2,  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  and  faculty  of  the 
1st  Army  Area  Intelligence  School  and 
he  has  also  served  for  2  years  as  a  mo- 
bilization designation  staff  officer 
with  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff  for  Operations  and  Plans  at  the 
Pentagon.  Colonel  Cockrell  has  been 
certified  by  the  UJS.  Army  as  being 
proficient  in  the  German  language 
and  his  awards  and  decorations  are  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

During  his  military  career  he  has 
served  on  active  duty  in  Japan  and 
Korea  and  he  currently  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  UJS.  Congressional  Ad- 
visory Board.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  EHlen  S.  Aquilla  and  is  a 
member  of  various  military,  profes- 
sional, fraternal,  and  civic  organiza- 
tions including  various  bar  associa- 
tions, the  Military  Order  of  World 
Wars,  and  as  a  life  member  of  the  Re- 
serve Officers  Association  and  the 
Morgan  State  University  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. 

Colonel  Cockrell  holds  an  A.B. 
degree  in  political  science  from 
Morgan  State  College  and  a  J.D. 
Degree  (Juris  Doctor)  in  law  from  the 
University  of  Maryland  Law  School. 
He  is  also  a  graduate  of  the  Morgan 
State  College  Political  Science  Insti- 
tute and  the  University  of  Balltmore's 
special  prosecutors'  course. 

Upon  being  designated  "alumnus  of 
the  year"  by  Morgan  State  College  in 
1970.  the  citation  read,  in  pari,  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  your  busy  Ufe,  you  have  found  the  time 
to  serve  our  association  as  an  officer,  as  a 
member  of  standing  and  special  committees 
without  the  thought  of  monetary  or  other 
compensation.  In  all  of  your  activities  you 
have  exhibited  courage  and  excellence 
which  nurtured  and  propagated  a  most  de- 
sirable Morgan  spirit  and  tradition. 

The  foregoing  civilian  citation  also 
typifies  the  quality  of  military  service 
of  Col.  Paul  J.  Cockrell  for  38  years 
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and  20  days.  Colonel  Cockrell  has  been 
a  practicing  attorney  in  State,  Federal, 
and  military  courts  since  Jime  13. 
1958.  during  which  period  he  has  con- 
tinued to  serve  as  a  citizen  soldier  with 
distinction. 

The  following  material  was  submit- 
ted in  the  recorcL 

Democxatic  Cemtral  CoKKrrrKK, 

BalHmort,  Md.,  April  7,  1983. 

Deas  FKiKin>:  Colonel  Paul  J.  Cockrell,  At- 
tomey-At-Law,  was  retired  from  the  United 
States  Army  Reserve  on  April  6.  1983.  He 
was  originally  inducted  into  the  United 
States  Army  as  a  Private  at  Camp  Shelby. 
Miss.,  on  March  17,  1945  during  the  latter 
stages  of  World  War  II. 

He  proceeded  to  serve  four  years  on  active 
duty  and  was  Honorably  discharge<f^«  a 
Staff  Sergeant  in  May  1949.  He  immediately 
entered  Morgan  State  College  as  a  Fresh- 
man in  September  of  that  year  and  simulta- 
neously enrolled  as  a  Cadet  in  Morgan's 
one-year-old  ROTC  Unit.  In  1951  he  was  ele- 
vated to  the  rank  of  Cadet  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel and  was  designated  Cadet  Battalion 
Commander  of  the  nedgling  ROTC  Unit. 
He  was  commissioned  a  Second  Lieutenant 
of  Infantry  in  the  Army  Reserve  on  June  2, 
1951  and  began  a  steady  rise  through  the 
Commissioned  Officer  Ranks  until  he  at- 
tained the  Permanent  Rank  of  Pull  ColoneL 

Colonel  Cockrell  is  a  graduate  of  numer- 
ous Military  Schools,  Including  the  Judge 
Advocate  School,  Charlottesville,  Virginia; 
The  Army  Intelligence  School,  Port  Hola- 
blrd, Maryland:  The  Command  and  General 
Staff  College,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas: 
The  Amphibious  Warfare  Indoctrination 
Course,  the  Amphibious  Planning  Course, 
and  the  Anny/Battalion/Brigade  Landing 
Force  Planning  Course  at  the  Little  Creek 
Naval  Base,  Norfolk,  Virginia.  He  has  also 
been  designated  as  an  Army  Logistician 
after  having  graduated  from  the  Associate 
Logistics  Executive  Development  Course  at 
the  Army  Logistics  Management  Onter, 
Fort  Lee,  Virginia.  During  the  periods  1974, 
1975,  and  1976,  he  served  as  a  High  Level 
Joint  Staff  Officer  in  the  LOGEX  Military 
Maneuvers  at  Fort  Pickett,  Virginia  and  he 
has  also  served  for  three  years  as  a  Liaison 
Officer  for  the  United  SUtes  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point,  New  York.  His  various 
duty  assignments  during  his  Army  Reserve 
Career  have  included  the  Position  of  Ma- 
neuver Area  Command  Chief  Umpire  (a  po- 
sition calling  for  the  rank  of  Brigadier  Gen- 
eral), service  as  Corps  G-1.  Division  G-2,  as 
a  meml>er  of  the  Staff  and  Faculty  of  the 
First  Army  Area  Intelligence  School  and  he 
has  also  served  for  two  years  as  a  Mobiliza- 
tion Designation  Staff  Officer  with  the 
Office  of  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Op- 
erations and  Plans  at  the  Pentagon.  Colonel 
Cockrell  has  been  certified  by  the  United 
States  Army  as  being  proficient  in  the 
German  Language  and  his  awards  and  deco- 
rations are  too  numerous  to  mention. 

During  his  Military  career  he  has  served 
on  Active  duty  in  Japan  and  Korea  and  he 
currently  serves  as  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Congressional  Advisory  Board.  He  is 
married  to  the  former  Ellen  S.  Aquilla  and 
is  a  member  of  various  Military,  Profession- 
al, Fraternal,  and  Civic  Organizations  in- 
cluding various  Bar  Associations,  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  World  Wars,  and  as  a  life 
member  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Association 
and  the  Morgan  State  University  Alumni 
Association. 
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'Colonel  Cockrell  holds  an  A3,  degree  In 
Political  Science  from  Moncan  State  College 
and  a  JJ>.  degree  (Juris  Doctor)  in  Law 
from  the  University  of  Maryland  Law 
School.  He  is  also  a  graduate  of  the  Morgan 
SUte  College  Political  Science  Institute  and 
the  University  of  Baltimore's  Special  Pros- 
ecutors' Course. 

Upon  being  designated  "Alumnus  of  the 
Tear"  by  Morgan  State  College  in  1970,  the 
Citation  read,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"In  your  busy  life,  you  have  found  the 
time  to  serve  our  association  as  an  Officer, 
as  a  member  of  standing  and  special  Com- 
mittees without  the  thought  of  Monetary  or 
other  compensation.  In  all  of  your  activities 
you  have  exhibited  courage  and  excellence 
with  nurtured  and  propagated  a  most  desir- 
able Morgan  Spirit  and  Tradition." 

The  foregoing  Civilian  citation  also  typi- 
fies the  quality  of  Military  Service  of  Colo- 
nel Paul  J.  Cockrell  for  Thirty  Eight  years 
and  twenty  dajrs.  Colonel  CockreU  has  been 
a  practicing  Attorney  in  State,  Federal,  and 
Military  Courts  since  June  13.  1958  during 
which  period  he  has  continued  to  serve  as  a 
Citizen/Soldier  with  distinction. 

This  illustrious  Military  career  of  Colonel 
Paul  J.  Cockrell  has  come  to  an  end  as  of 
April  6,  1983  and  will  be  commemorated  by 
the  United  SUtes  Army  at  the  ROTC  cere- 
monies that  will  be  held  at  Morgan  State 
University  (Colonel  Coclu-ell's  Alma  Mater), 
at  10:00  A.M.,  Thursday.  April  28,  1983 
where  Colonel  Cockrell  will  be  presented 
with  the  Meritorious  Service  Medal  awarded 
to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in 
commemoration  of  this  marathon  display  of 
Honorable,  dedicated,  and  distinguished 
service. 

As  a  Citizen/Soldier,  Colonel  Cockrell  is 
deserving  of  an  expression  of  thanks  for  his 
many    years   of   Honorable,   distinguished, 
and  Meritorious  service. 
Sincerely, 

Titos  Oarrxtt,  Jr., 
Chairman,  DUtrict  Delegation,  45Ui  Leg- 
islative    Dittrict,     Baltimore,     Md., 
Democratic  Central  Committee.m 


THE  HOBBS  ACT  AMENDMENTS 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 

OP  VIKCIHIA 
nf  THS  HOUSK  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue$day,  April  26, 1983 

•  Mr.  BULEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  H.R.  287,  the  Hobbs  Act 
amendments,  designed  to  restore  on(% 
agidn  the  power  and  protection  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  preventing 
and  prosecuting  acts  of  union  violence. 

In  1973,  the  Supreme  Court  incor- 
rectly ruled,  in  my  opinion,  that  acts 
of  violence  which  (xx;ur  during  a  legiti- 
mate labor  dispute  cannot  be  prosecut- 
ed under  the  Hobbs  Federal  antiextor- 
tion  statute. 

Not  only  did  this  outrageous  ruling 
leave  prevention  of  union  violence  in 
the  hands  of  outmanned  and  out- 
gunned locAl  authorities,  who  often  do 
not  have  the  will  to  act  decisively  be- 
cause of  political  ties  to  union  offi- 
cials—it also  grates  against  the  basic 
principle  of  fairness. 

No  class  of  Americans— in  this  case, 
union  officials— should  have  a  special 
exemption  from  prosecution  under  a 
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law  which  is  applied  to  all  other  Amer- 
icans. 

My  colleague  from  Virginia  and  the 
sponsor  of  H.R.  287,  Hon.  J.  Kehheth 
RoBiHSOR,  spoke  forcefully  on  behalf 
of  equal  Justice  imder  the  law  before 
the  Separation  of  Powers  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  during  recent  hearings  on 
the  bill. 

I  ask  that  his  comments  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
STATDixifT  OP  RaPKXSKirrATivx  J.  KonraTB 

RoBDisoif  OP  VntoimA,  Susmittxd  to  thk 

SuBcoianTTEi  on  Skparation  op  Fowxrs, 

Skkatx  Committcx  on  THK  Judiciary 

I  thank  the  Chairman  for  this  opportuni- 
ty to  express  my  support  for  legislation  to 
revise  the  Supreme  Court's  interpretation 
of  the  Hobbs  Act  in  the  1973  Enmona  deci- 
sion. 

Five  of  the  nine  Justices  ruled  In  Enmona, 
in  effect,  that  union  officials  engaged  in  "le- 
gitimate" labor  disputes  need  not  fear  pros- 
ecution for  extortion  under  the  Hobbs  Act. 
As  sponsor  of  H.R.  287  in  the  98th  Congress, 
and  of  H.R.  450  in  the  97th  Congress,  I  have 
sought  to  eliminate  by  statute  this  unique 
exemption  carved  out  of  the  Hobbs  Act  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

My  support  for  this  legislation  has  its 
foundation  In  two  bedrock  American  princl- 
ples: 

First,  Government  should  place  the  high- 
est of  priorities  on  protecting  equal  Justice 
under  the  law  for  all  Americans.  Second, 
our  free  society  provides  numerous  legal  al- 
ternatives to  the  use  of  force  to  settle  labor- 
management  disputes. 

The  Enmons  case  stemmed  from  a  violent 
strike  in  Louisiana,  during  which  luiion 
agents  shot  up  and  dynamited  electrical 
transformers  and  substations.  The  Federal 
Government  attempted  to  prosecute  the 
perpetrators  under  the  Hobbs  Act. 

The  basic  issue  before  the  High  Court  was 
whether  severe  acts  of  violence  during  the 
course  of  that  strike  could  be  construed  as 
extortion,  ilnce  wages,  the  object  of  the 
strike,  were  the  property  of  the  employer. 
Union  attorneys  argued  that  enforcement  of 
the  Hobbe  Act  would  curtail  their  legitimate 
objectives  to  strike  for  t>etter  wages  and 
working  conditions. 

Until  EnmoTU,  no  one  questioned  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Hobbs  Act.  Enacted  in  1946  to 
curb  a  rising  tide  of  violent  labor-manage- 
ment disputes,  the  Hobbs  Act  Intended  that 
taking  another's  property  by  force  should 
be  a  crime,  no  matter  what  the  objective. 
The  overriding  concern  of  Congress  was  to 
protect  interstate  commerce  from  violent 
labor-management  disputes. 

The  Hobbs  Act  was  designed  to  apply  to 
all  Americans.  Congressman  Samuel  Hobbs. 
author  of  the  bill,  summed  it  up  best  with 
the  words,  "crime  is  crime,  no  matter  who 
commits  it;  and  that  robbery  is  robbery,  and 
extortion  extortion,  whether  or  not  the  per- 
petrator has  a  union  card." 

Thus,  prior  to  Enmona,  It  was  commonly 
held  that  any  actual  or  threatened  use  of 
force  or  violence  to  obtain  property  was  a 
"wrongful"  use  of  force  or  violence  and 
therefore  constituted  extortion. 

It  was  considered  irrelevant  to  the  Hobbs 
Act  that  the  person  or  group  obtaining  the 
property  claimed  legal  or  other  rights  to  It. 
The  law  was  believed  to  prohibit  the  disrup- 
tion of  interstate  commerce  through  real  or 
threatened  force  by  any  persons  to  resolve 
property  disputes.  Including  labor-manage- 
ment disputes  over  wages. 
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But  in  Enmotu  the  Supreme  Court  sharp- 
ly split  from  the  intent  of  Congress  and 
took  the  position,  in  effect,  that  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  ends  sought  by  the  union 
agents— namely,  contract  concessions— ex- 
cused from  prosecution  under  the  Hobbe 
Act  the  use  of  wanton  destruction  as  a 
means  to  force  employers  to  accede  to  the 
demands.  Thus,  the  Supreme  (hurt's  ration- 
ale in  Enmona  lx>lled  down  to  an  "end  Justi- 
fies the  means"  philosophy. 

I  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  leg- 
islation to  correct  the  Enmona  decision 
would  not  interfere  with  the  right  of  work- 
ers to  strike  for  higher  wages.  However, 
strikes  which  go  beyond  the  mere  withhold- 
ing of  labor  to  shootings,  dynamitlngs,  and 
burnings  against  resisting  employers  and 
non-striking  workers  constitute  extortion  by 
any  normal  definition,  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed by  the  Hobbs  Act. 

The  apparent  intent  of  the  High  Court  in 
Enmona  was  to  rely  on  state  and  local  au- 
thorities for  law  enforcement  when  criminal 
union  activity  is  involved.  Strike-related 
crimes  are  punishable  under  numerous  state 
and  local  laws,  said  the  Court.  Furthermore, 
the  majority  opinion  claimed  the  Federal 
Government  should  not  be  in  the  business 
of  policing  strikes.  It  is  Ironic  that  the 
Court  should  suddenly  become  wary  of  pre- 
venting federal  Involvement  in  labor  vio- 
lence, when  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  regu- 
late most  other  aspects  of  private-sector 
labor-management  relations. 

Let  it  suffice  to  say  the  results  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  peculiar  blind  spot,  or  tor- 
tured legal  semantics,  with  regard  to  labor 
violence  have  been  disastrous. 

The  1981  United  Mine  Workers  Union 
strike  In  the  eastern  United  States  Is  a  clas- 
sic example.  As  sharpshooters  and  saboteurs 
ravaged  the  highways  in  the  coal  producing 
regions  of  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  West 
Virginia  and  Virginia,  outgunned,  intimidat- 
ed, or  financially-strained  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  often  looked  the  other  way  in 
the  face  of  well-orchestrated  labor  violence. 

My  home  state  of  Virginia  was  forced  to 
mobilize  hundreds  of  state  troopers  to  pro- 
tect life  and  property  on  the  highways,  at 
immense  cost  to  taxpayers. 

No  federal  help  was  available.  Often,  the 
perpetrators  slipped  easily  across  state  lines 
to  elude  capture  by  state  and  local  authori- 
ties. For  instance,  Kentucky  State  Police  ac- 
knowledged that  out-of-state  "hit  men" 
were  responsible  for  much  of  the  strike 
havoc  wreaked  upon  their  state. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  well  document- 
ed cases  of  unpunished  extortion  caused  by 
the  High  Court's  exemption  of  union  offi- 
cials—and only  union  officials— from  an 
anti-extortion  law  meant  to  apply  to  all 
Americans. 

Most  adversely  affected  by  the  Supreme 
Court-created  loophole  in  the  Hobbs  Act 
protections  are,  of  course,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  American  working  men  and 
women  who  ultimately  pay  the  price  of 
labor  violence,  either  as  consumers,  or  as 
actual  victims. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  sake  of  equal  Jus- 
tice under  the  law  for  all  Americans,  I  pray 
my  colleagues  will  act  swiftly  to  enact  the 
Hobbs  Act  Amendment  currently  before  the 
Congress.* 


LET  THE  TRUTH  BE  TOLD 
ABOUT  THE  SITUATION  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OP  NEW  YORK 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 

Tuesday.  April  26, 1983 

•  Mr.  lEST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  two  excellent  articles  that 
appeared  recently  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  concerning  the  real  obstacles 
to  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  A  constit- 
uent of  mine  from  Hicksville,  N.Y., 
Mr.  J.  James  Plesser,  suggested  that 
the  articles  deserve  broader  circula- 
tion and  I  wholeheartedly  agree. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  fine  essays  pro- 
vide a  better  understanding  of  the  re- 
alities of  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East.  While  some  may  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  Israel  Is  holding  up 
progress  in  reaching  a  peace  agree- 
ment there,  these  articles  demonstrate 
quite  clearly  that  this,  of  course,  is  not 
the  case. 

It  has  been  the  PLO's  refusal  to  ne- 
gotiate and  actions  by  the  terrorists 
who  have  bombed  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Beirut  that  have  held  up  progress  in 
achieving  a  solution  to  the  difficulties 
in  the  Middle  East.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  read  these  most  informative 
studies  of  the  realities  of  the  Middle 
East  problems  the  United  States  is  at- 
tempting to  resolve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  request 
permission  for  these  articles  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Congressional  Record 
so  that  my  colleagues  may  see  and 
learn  from  them. 

[From  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  15, 1983] 
Thx  PLO  Obstacle 

Wishful  thinkers  in  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment, frantically  chasing  after  any  glimmer 
of  hope  for  Middle  East  negotiations,  are 
trying  to  resurrect  I»resident  Reagan's  initi- 
ative for  the  West  Bank  and  the  Gaza  Strip. 
But  the  initiative,  rejected  by  Israel  and 
most  recently  by  Jordan's  King  Hussein,  is 
doomed  to  failure  unless  the  PLO  abandons 
everything  it  has  ever  stood  for. 

The  Reagan  plan,  well-intended,  aimed  at 
providing  self-government  for  West  Bank 
and  Gaza  Arabs  without  threatening  Israeli 
security.  Mr.  Reagan  recognized  that  Israel 
would  never  countenance  a  PLO  state  on  its 
borders,  so  he  embraced  the  Israeli  Labor 
Party's  Idea  of  a  self-governing  Arab  regime 
somehow  connected  with  Jordan.  It  would 
presumably  be  up  to  Jordan  to  police  the 
West  Bank  and  make  sure  it  didn't  l>ecome  a 
PLO  terrorist  and  military  base  against 
Israel. 

But  what  Mr.  Reagan  failed  to  reckon 
with  was  the  continuing  Intransigence  of 
the  PLO  and  its  continuing  capacity  to 
cause  misery  for  any  Arab  leader  who  works 
toward  an  accommodation  with  Israel.  King 
Hussein  learned  all  he  had  to  know  last  Sat- 
urday when  Yasser  Arafat  failed  to  deliver 
PLO  support  for  Jordan's  entering  In  the 
negotiations.  We  doubt  that  the  softer  line 
Mr.  Arafat  espoused  two  days  ago  will 
change  the  King's  mind. 
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This  failure  confirmed  once  again  what 
the  Israelis  have  always  said:  That  the  PLO 
isn't  interested  in  self-govemment  for  the 
West  Bank  and  Gaza.  What  it  wants  is  the 
obliteration  of  the  state  of  Israel  and  its  re- 
placement by  a  PLO-run  state  whose  flag 
would  fly  over  Haifa  and  Beersheba  and  Je- 
rusalem. And  the  assassination  over  the 
weekend  of  the  leading  Palestinian  propo- 
nent of  accommodation  with  Israel  was  a 
dramatic  reminder  of  how  Palestinian  radi- 
cals deal  with  those  who  disagree  with  their 
nihilistic  philosophies. 

Such  tactics  make  it  clear  that  federation 
with  the  West  Bank  would  l>e  an  enormous 
headache  for  King  Hussein.  If  he  were  to 
crack  down  too  hard  on  the  PLO  and  its 
sympathizers  on  the  West  Bank,  he  would 
risk  Sadat-style  assassination.  If  he  were  to 
let  the  PLO  pose  a  security  threat  to  Israel, 
he  would  invite  Israeli  attacks. 

The  customary  fingers  are  now  being 
pointed  at  Israel  and  its  West  Bank  settle- 
ments policy,  when  the  real  reason  for  Jor- 
danian rejection  is  PLO  intimidation.  In  the 
same  way,  Israel  is  blamed  for  the  break- 
down of  talks  about  withdrawing  from  Leba- 
non, when  the  real  reasons  are  the  Soviet 
military  buildup  in  Syria  and  the  threat  by 
Arab  governments,  particularly  the  Saudis, 
to  boycott  Lebanese  commerce  if  Lebanon 
engages  in  any  trade  with  Israel. 

Israel  has  occupied  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  for  more  than  15  years  now,  without  a 
single  serious  move  by  the  PLO  and  its 
backers  to  negotiate  Arab  self-rule.  It  is 
hardly  surprising  that  pressures  within 
Israel  for  annexation  of  the  West  Bank 
grow  stronger.  And  unless  the  PLO  changes 
its  tune,  it  may  soon  be  time  for  U.S.  policy 
makers  to  accept  annexation  as  a  fait  ac- 
compli. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  19, 

1983] 

BEiRirr  Normalcy 

The  force  of  it  was  stunning.  A  car  lx>mb 
in  Beirut  blew  up  the  American  embassy 
yesterday  morning,  tearing  away  the  front 
of  the  building  and  collapsing  the  rein- 
forced concrete  floors  like  a  deck  of  cards. 
At  least  39  people,  some  of  them  American 
servicemen,  were  killed.  There  is  one  grisly 
saving  grace  about  modem-day  Mideast  pol- 
itics: Whenever  you  get  your  head  too  far 
into  the  clouds,  with  dreams  of  grand  ma- 
nipulations and  comprehensive  peace,  one 
sort  of  explosion  or  another  will  remind  you 
of  the  bloody  impossibility  of  the  place. 

On  the  eve  of  the  embassy  tragedy,  the 
centerpiece  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
Mideast  policy,  its  plan  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  West  Bank,  was  falling  into  the  trap 
that  has  gobbled  up  every  comprehensive- 
style  peace  plan  for  the  Mideast.  The  ad- 
ministration was  trying  desperately  to  get 
Jordan's  King  Hussein,  as  well  as  any  other 
available  Arab  heads  of  state,  to  sit  down 
with  the  Israelis.  The  king  proved  himself  a 
secure  hostage  to  the  dictates  of  Yasser 
Arafat,  who  is  no  more  ready  to  give  up  his 
status  as  a  revolutionary  figure  this  time 
than  he  has  even  been.  The  Peace  plan  has 
suffered  its  predictable  impasse. 

Before  that,  the  U.S.  military  was  com- 
plaining that  the  Israeli  soldiers  in  Lebanon 
were  harassing  our  troops  there.  Top  civil- 
ian authorities  in  the  Pentagon  instructed 
our  Marine  commander  to  write  a  letter 
saying  so,  then  leaked  the  letter  and  made  it 
a  nasty  little  public  incident.  There  was 
much  speculation  about  the  Israelis'  possi- 
ble dirty  motives  and  ours.  In  the  course  of 
the  fight  the  Israelis  revealed  one  reason 
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for  the  constant  tension:  U.S.  soldiers  in 
Lebanon  were  forbidden  to  establish  the  . 
normal  type  of  liaison  and  communications 
with  their  Israeli  comrades,  apparently  be- 
cause of  someone's  fear  that  Arabs  would 
regard  this  as  unseemly  fraternisation. 
Hence  minor  conflicts  over  sector  responsi- 
bilities  were  festering  in  wait  of  diplomatic 
solutions. 

In  the  process  of  all  this,  the  administra- 
tion delivered  insult  after  insult  to  the  Is- 
raelis. The  president  sent  a  message  to  the 
Syrians  saying  that  the  U.S.  might  include 
the  Syrians'  demand  for  the  return  of  the 
Golan  Heights  in  any  future  negotiations. 
Our  Karen  Elliott  House,  in  reporting  last 
week's  fascinating  two-part  series  on  the  po- 
litical pressures  that  came  to  bear  4»n  the 
Jordanian  king,  was  told  that  President 
Reagan  had  said  he  was  willing  to  risk  loss 
of  the  Jewish  vote  in  1984  to  get  the  king's 
cooperation  on  the  peace  plan. 

The  White  House  has,  of  course,  denied 
this  bit  of  political  expansiveness,  but  the 
credibility  of  the  Hussein  meeting  account 
was  strengthened  by  the  president's  earlier 
threat  to  hold  up  sale  of  F-16  fighter  planes 
to  Israel  until  Israeli  troops  are  out  of  Leba- 
non. The  situation  has  also  turned  slightly 
poisonous  within  the  U.S.  government;  the 
president's  adviser  for  Jewish  affairs  within 
the  White  House  has  quit  after  discovering 
that  there  is  a  big  difference  between  being 
listened  to  in  the  Oval  Office  and  having 
anyone  take  you  seriously. 

This  everlasting  seesaw  is  by  no  means 
new  in  U.S.  diplomacy  towards  the  Middle 
East.  Almost  since  the  formation  of  the 
state  of  Israel  35  years  ago,  the  UJ5.  has 
combined  Its  special  relationship  with  Israel 
with  attempts  to  try  to  win  the  friendship 
and  confidence  of  Arab  states  and  mediate 
on  Israeli-Arab  peace.  No  one  can  say  for 
sure  that  some  other  policy  would  have 
worked  better,  given  the  conflicts  of  the 
area,  but  the  one  the  U.S.  has  followed 
clearly  has  had  serious  deficiencies. 

Quite  possibly  the  U.S.  has  been  victim  to 
a  dangerous  illusion:  that  a  broad  and  stable 
peace  is  possible  in  the  Mideast  and  that  we 
have  the  power  to  bring  it  about.  In  fact, 
Israel  or  no  Israel,  the  region  is  going  to  be 
victim  to  political  instability  for  years  to 
come;  all  we  can  prudently  do  Is  to  choose 
the  crucial  p>oints  at  which  we  can  mitigate 
the  situation  In  our  own  interests,  keeping 
in  mind  that  our  best  chance  for  doing  that 
lies  with  maintaining  a  close  working  rela- 
tionship with  the  one  stable  and  mUitarily 
effective  democracy  in  the  area,  Israel. 

All  this  fooling  around  on  our  part,  with 
large  promises  and  potential  commitments 
to  shaky  and  mutually  suspicious  Arab  lead- 
ers, is  dangerous.  There  are  Soviets  in  the 
Mideast.  They  have  Just  reminded  us  of 
that  by  restocking  Syria  with  even  more  ad- 
vanced weapons  than  the  ones  the  Sjrrians 
lost  in  the  Lebanese  war,  and  sending  in- 
large  numbers  of  Russians  to  help  man 
them.  Diplomatically,  the  Soviets  <a«  there 
too.  This  time  around  they  played  a  crucial 
role  in  persuading  Arafat  and  Hussein  not 
to  bite  at  the  Reagan  plan.  We  cannot  casu- 
ally stomp  on  our  allies  in  the  region  with 
the  Russians  so  eager  to  make  capital  of  the 
situation. 

Yesterday's  bomb  might  be  read  by  some 
as  Just  that  much  more  evidence  that  we 
have  to  do  more  to  redress  Arab  grievances. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  record  to  support 
such  a  claim.  Terrorism  Is  the  work  of  Arab 
factions  interested  in  conquest,  not  peace, 
and  certainly  no  friends  of  the  XJJ8.  The 
lesson   we   should   draw   from   the   latest 
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Beirut  horror  ii  that  grmndstsnding  and 
tn«r>n«iny  in  nich  A  highly  charged  situa- 
tion are  merely  ways  to  coiirt  embarrass- 
ment. It's  time  to  get  down  to  a  quieter  kind 
of  woriL,  and  also  to  remonber  who  our 
friends  are.* 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO 
THE  FOREIGN  CORRUPT  PRAC- 
TICES ACT 


HON.  TIMOTHY  L  WIRTH 

OPCOLORAOO 
HI  THI  HOX7SX  or  REPRSSKRTATTVZS 

Txtesday.  April  26. 19S3 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Bffr.  Speaker,  dtiring 
the  past  2  years.  I  have  talked  with 
many  members  of  the  business  com- 
munity about  some  of  their  concerns 
relating  to  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act.  Today.  I  am  introducing  leg- 
islation addressed  to  those  concerns. 

Unlike  other  bills  introduced  on  this 
subject,  the  legislation  introduced 
today  does  not  seek  to  gut  the  existing 
law.  It  attempts  to  provide  reassur- 
ance to  the  business  community  about 
the  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  act, 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  passing  the 
act,  and  the  existing  policies  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission 
and  Department  of  Justice  in  adminis- 
tering it. 

We  all  have  heard  the  rhetoric 
about  the  FCPA.  Almost  from  its  in- 
ception, the  FCPA  created  fears  in  the 
business  community,  without  regard 
to  congressional  intent  or  the  meaning 
of  the  words  of  the  act.  Tet,  no  one 
has  been  prosecuted  for  inadvertent 
accounting  errors,  as  some  say  they 
fear,  and  there  have  been  only  a  hand- 
ful of  bribery  prosecutions  imder  the 
act— all  of  them  clear  and  unquestion- 
able cases.  Unfortunately,  the  Wash- 
ington representatives  of  some  trade 
associations  have  fueled  the  fears  of 
the  business  community,  and,  instead 
of  providing  reassurance  about  the 
act.  have  led  a  campaign  to  gut  it.  and 
replace  its  terms  with  vague,  confusing 
amendments. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
contains  no  new,  confusing  terms  that 
would  provide  a  field  day  for  lawyers, 
causing  great  expense  for  businesses, 
especially  smaller  businesses  whom  we 
should  be  seeking  most  to  help  in  ex- 
porting. I  want  to  contrast  this  with  a 
measure  that  has  recently  been  the 
subject  of  bearings  in  a  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

HJL  SIBT 

H.R.  2157  dramatically  alters  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  securities  laws 
which  prohibit  the  bribery  of  foreign 
government  officials  by  American 
firms  and  require  that  corporate  fi- 
nancial records  of  public  companies  re- 
flect the  truth.  It  would  gut  the  For- 
eign Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  render 
it  virtually  unenforceable.  The  biU 
would  place  the  FCPA  under  the 
Export  Administration  Act  and  trans- 
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fer  enforcement  away  from  the  SEC 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  and  to 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  And,  in 
the  rare  event  that  someone  is  ever 
prosecuted  under  the  new,  emasculat- 
ed law,  the  bill  would  save  that  person 
from  any  possible  embarrassment  by 
changing  the  name  of  the  act  to  the 
"Foreign  Trade  Practices  Act." 

This  action  reflects  the  view  of  some 
trade  associations  and  a  few  persons  in 
this  administration  who  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  FCPA  is  merely  a  hin- 
drance to  U.S.  trade,  and  not  a  law 
which  serves  to  prevent  a  return  to 
the  corporate  criminal  behavior  of  the 
1970's,  when  millions  of  dollars  of 
bribes  paid  by  American  companies  to 
foreign  officials  severely  damaged  our 
national  stature  abroad  and  under- 
mined faith  in  U.S.  corporations  at 
home. 

When  Congress  passed  the  act  in 
1977,  Members  were  painfully  aware 
of  the  corrupt  practices  of  major  mul- 
tinational companies.  Indeed,  we  read 
about  their  unseemly  practices  on  the 
front  pages  virtually  every  day.  Those 
same  public  companies  circumvented 
accounting  controls  and  created  slush 
funds  that,  in  many  cases,  were  used 
to  make  illegal  campaign  contributions 
to  the  Nixon  Presidential  and  other 
campaigns. 

That  recent  record  should  not  be 
forgotten,  so  I  would  like  to  recount 
some  of  that  history. 

SCARDALS  OP  TRK  SEVENTIBS 

The  disclosures  in  1973  of  illegal  cor- 
porate political  contributions  to  the 
Nixon  campaign  revealed  that  the  con- 
tributions were  made  possible  by  the 
maintenance  of  off-the-books  ac- 
counts, false  bookkeeping  entries,  the 
laundering  of  fimds  through  foreign 
bank  accounts  and  other  accounting 
improprieties  by  major  corporations. 
More  than  300  major  corporations 
were  eventually  found  to  have  illegally 
contributed  money  to  election  cam- 
paigns. 

American  Airlines,  Northrop  Corp.. 
Gulf  OU,  Ashland  OU.  Exxon,  Phillips 
Petroleum,  and  Standard  Oil  of  Cali- 
fornia each  contributed  more  than 
$100,000  to  the  Nixon  campaign.  Gulf 
ultimately  reported  that  as  much  as 
$6.8  million  may  have  been  spent  for 
domestic  political  contributions  during 
a  12-year  period,  much  of  which  was 
laundered  through  a  subsidiary  in  the 
Bahamas  and  then  brought  into  the 
United  States.  Criminal  charges  were 
brought  against  a  number  of  corpora- 
tions and  individuals. 

The  falsification  of  corporate  finan- 
cial records,  designed  to  disguise  or 
conceal  the  soujx»  and  application  of 
corporate  funds  and  the  existence  of 
secret  slush  funds,  was  also  used  to  fa- 
cilitate questionable  or  illegal  pay- 
ments to  foreign  government  officials. 

Ultimately,  more  than  450  corpora- 
tions disclosed  illegal  or  questionable 
payments  abroad.  Some  of  the  biggest 
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spenders  included  Exxon,  with  more 
than  $77  million  in  foreign  payments; 
Rajrtheon,  with  more  than  $23  million: 
McDonnell  Douglas,  with  more  than 
$15  million  and  ITT,  with  at  least  $8 
million.  Northrop  set  up  a  dummy  cor- 
poration to  pay  more  than  $30  million 
in  questionable  and  illegal  commis- 
sions to  government  officials  and 
agents  in  the  Netherlands,  Iran. 
France.  Germany,  Saudi  Arabia, 
Brazil,  Malaysia,  and  Taiwan.  Grum- 
man and  Textron  paid  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  a  sales  agency  in  Iran  that  was 
owned  in  part  by  the  commander  of 
the  Iranian  Air  Force. 

Those  foreign  payments  had  far- 
reaching  impacts  on  U.S.  foreign  rela- 
tions. Lockheed  Corp.,  from  1968  until 
1975,  made  secret  payment  totaling  at 
least  $25  million  to  foreign  govern- 
ment officials.  In  addition,  LoclLheed 
paid  more  than  $200  million  to  various 
consultants,  commission  agents  and 
others,  without  adequate  records  or 
controls  to  insure  that  the  transfers 
were  actually  made  for  the  purposes 
indicated.  Lockheed's  payment  of  $1.6 
million  to  Prime  Minister  Tanaka  of 
Japan  resulted  in  the  criminal  pros- 
ecution, conviction,  and  resignation  of 
Tanaka.  F\u-ther  allegations  of  Lock- 
heed payments  shook  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  Netherlands  and  Italy. 
Exxon's  payments  of  more  than  $50 
million  to  Italian  political  candidates 
resulted  in  a  scandal  that  brought  sub- 
stantial election  gains  to  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  that  country. 

The  question  then  before  the  Con- 
gress was  whether  some  dishonest  U.S. 
multinationals  should  be  permitted  to 
shape  our  foreign  policy  through  the 
payment  of  bribes. 

The  U.S.  Congress  answered,  em- 
phatically, No.  It  passed  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act,  specifically  pro- 
hibiting the  bribing  of  foreign  govern- 
ment officials  and  foreign  political 
party  officials.  It  placed  enforcement 
of  the  new  law  in  the  hands  of  the 
agency  responsible  for  bringing  the 
scandals  to  light,  the  SEC.  Criminal 
enforcement  of  the  act,  as  well  as  civil 
enforcement  over  companies  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  SEC,  was 
placed  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

Congress  also  determined  that  exist- 
ing SEC  statutes  were  not  sufficient  to 
address  the  problems  of  the  serious 
failures  in  corporate  accoimting  con- 
trol. Thus,  corporations  were  required 
to  develop  internal  accoimting  control 
systems  and  keep  truthful  books  and 
records.  These  standards  did  not  apply 
just  to  their  foreign  operations,  nor 
were  they  designed  simply  to  prevent 
the  accumulation  or  hiding  of  funds  to 
be  used  for  bribes.  They  were  designed 
to  assure  public  shareholders  that  the 
management  of  these  companies  ful- 
filled their  obligations  to  shareholders 
to  keep  honest  financial  records. 
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After  5  years  of  experience  under 
the  act.  where  are  we?  Did  Congress, 
in  an  effort  to  address  the  concerns  of 
the  1970'8,  go  far  enough?  Or  did  Con- 
gress, in  its  outrage  at  the  revelations, 
go  too  far? 

ovaasioHT  misntos 

The  Subcommittee  on  Telecommuni- 
cations, Consimier  Protection  and  Fi- 
nance devoted  extensive  oversight  to 
this  issue  during  the  last  Congress.  We 
reviewed  trade  data  supplied  by  re- 
spected international  trade  econo- 
mists, the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  others.  After  a  review 
of  the  data,  one  simply  cannot  make  a 
case  for  the  argument  that  U.S.  trade 
has  suffered  measurably  as  a  result  of 
the  act.  The  data  developed  is  avail- 
able to  any  Member  of  Congress  who 
wishes  to  review  it. 

We  reviewed  the  enforcement  record 
of  the  SEC  and  Department  of  Justice 
and  worked  with  legal  experts.  After 
reviewing  these  records,  one  cannot 
make  a  case  for  the  argiiment  that  in- 
nocent buslnesspersons  are  being  pros- 
ecuted for  inadvertent  law  violations. 
Indeed,  there  have  been  only  five  brib- 
ery cases  brought  in  5  years  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  SEC,  and 
virtually  all  accounting  cases  brought 
by  the  SEC  have  involved  major  viola- 
tions of  other  securities  lawS;  includ- 
ing the  antifraud  laws. 

We  reviewed  the  legislative  history 
of  the  act  and  found  that  Congress  in- 
tended that  bribery  prosecutions 
should  be  brought  only  when  corrupt 
payments  were  made  and  that  stand- 
ards of  reasonableness  underlie  the  ac- 
coimting provisions. 

We  talked  with  hundreds  of  bus- 
lnesspersons. It  was  clear  from  our 
review  that  the  problems  of  most 
members  of  the  business  community 
were  based  on  mlsperceptions  about 
what  the  act  required.  Thus.  I  believed 
It  was  far  more  responsible  to  provide 
reassurance  about  the  reach  of  the 
law,  rather  than  substantially  rewrite 
the  law.  I  worked  to  develop  report 
language  to  accomplish  this.  When 
Senate  Members  urged  that  statutory 
changes  were  essential,  my  staff  and  I 
spent  much  of  the  last  4  months  of 
the  97th  Congress  in  efforts  with  the 
Senate  to  reach  suitable  statutory 
changes  that  would  accomplish  that 
goal  of  ressurance,  yet  retain  the  pur- 
pose of  the  law. 

As  this  Congress  began,  I  was  hope- 
ful that  we  could  return  to  those  talks, 
in  an  effort  to  allay  the  perceived,  if 
unjustified,  fears  of  the  business  com- 
munity about  the  act.  Unfortunately, 
the  bill  reintroduced  in  the  Senate,  as 
well  as  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Mica 
in  the  House,  totally  ignores  the 
progress  made  in  those  discussions. 

A  BILL  TO  REPEAL  THE  ACT 

The  drafting  of  H.R.  2157  reflects  a 
lack  of  expertise  regarding  the  role  of 
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the  SEC  and  the  purpose  of  the  act.  I 
am  submitting  for  the  record  the 
letter  from  Chairman  Dingcll  which 
describes  some  of  those  problems  in 
the  bill.  If  passed,  this  bill  would  be 
nothing  more  than  another  lawyers' 
relief  act,  creating  more  ambiguity 
and  confusion  for  American  compa- 
nies. From  the  obvious  loopholes  cre- 
ated by  these  amendments,  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  this  effort  at  clarification  is 
tantamount  to  a  repeal  of  the  law. 

Certain  provisions  of  this  bill  create 
exceptions  to  the  bribery  provisions 
which  would  in  effect  gut  the  act  and 
make  it  unenforceable. 

Section  8A(bK4)  of  the  bill  states 
that  the  bribery  prohibitions  would 
not  apply  to: 

*  *  *  any  expenditures,  including  travel 
and  lodging  expenses,  associated  with  the 
selling  and  purchasing  of  goods  or  services 
or  with  the  demonstration  of  prod- 
ucts* •  •." 

I  would  ask  sponsors  of  the  bill  if 
they  believe  that  a  million  dollar  bribe 
to  a  head  of  state  in  order  to  win  a 
multlmillion  dollar  contract  could  be 
prosecuted  in  light  of  this  exemption. 
A  good  defense  lawyer  would  simply 
claim  the  bribe  was  an  expenditure  as- 
sociated with  the  selling  and  purchas- 
ing of  goods  and  services.  I  can  think 
of  few  bribes  that  would ,  not  fall 
within  this  exception. 

There  are  other  exceptions  which 
are  equally  broad  and  vague.  For  ex- 
ample, the  bill  exempts  a  payment  la- 
beled a  "gift"  or  "token  of  regard  or 
esteem.  "  no  matter  what  the  value  of 
that  gift  or  level  of  the  foreign  official 
receiving  it. 

Another  example  of  exemptions 
from  the  bribery  prohibition  \s  the  ex- 
emption for  a  "facilitating  or  expedit- 
ing payment  to  a  foreign  official." 
without  regard  to  the  size  of  the  pay- 
ment or  level  of  official.  Under  this 
provision,  the  bribes  paid  to  the  Mexi- 
can officials  in  the  Pemex/Crawford 
Enterprises  case  recently  brought  by 
the  Justice  Department  could  be  char- 
acterized as  "facilitating  payments," 
as  could  numerous  other  bribes  dis- 
closed in  the  foreign  payments  scan- 
dals of  the  1970's. 

The  impact  of  these  exceptions  will 
fall  most  heavily  on  honest  American 
buslnesspersons.  Unscrupulous  busl- 
nesspersons will  interpret  these  excep- 
tions broadly  and  revert  to  the  prac- 
tices that  were  prevalent  before  the 
act  was  passed.  Some  will  take  advan- 
tage of  these  loopholes,  not  merely  to 
compete  against  foreign  companies 
but  to  take  advantage  of  U.S.  competi- 
tors who  find  bribery  repugnant. 

This  bill  also  would  gut  the  provi- 
sion which  prohibits  payments  made 
through  third  parties— the  way  most 
bribes  are  done.  The  bill  would  hold  a 
U.S.  firm  responsible  for  a  bribe  paid 
through  a  tltiird  party  only  if  the  U.S. 
firm  would  "direct  or  authorize,  ex- 
pressly or  through  a  course  of  con- 
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duct,"  payment  of  a  bribe.  What  would 
a  company  have  to  do  in  order  to 
"direct  or  authorize"  a  payment?  This 
broad,  vague  language  would  be  used 
by  unscrupulous  buslnesspersons  to 
take  a  "head  in  the  sands"  approach 
simply  by  paying  large  commissions  to 
third  parties  and  denying  that  they  di- 
rected or  authorized  the  payment  of 
bribes  to  government  officials. 

The  term  "course  of  conduct"  is  con- 
fusing. Is  it  two  payments?  Is  it  more? 
The  term  is  found  in  only  a  handful  of 
other  Federal  statutes  and  there  is  vir- 
tually no  Judicial  interpretation  of  the 
phrase  that  would  give  guidance  to 
businesses. 

Passage  of  this  bill  or  similar  legisla- 
tion would  send  the  wrong  message  to 
both  the  business  community  and  our 
international  trading  partners.  The 
change  in  the  name  of  the  law  to  the 
"Foreign  Trade  Practices  Act"  would 
send  the  message  that  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  unconcerned  about  brib- 
ery—even to  the  extent  that  corrup- 
tion would  be  called  another  name. 
Let  us  call  a  spade  a  spade. 

In  the  past,  all  parties  calling  for 
amendment  of  the  FCPA  agreed  that 
we  should  maintain  the  intent  of  the 
law— to  prohibit  bribery.  However, 
with  the  introduction  of  H.R.  2157  and 
S.  414,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  the  effort 
to  clarify  the  law  now  has  become  a 
campaign  to  repeal  our  antibribery  law 
and  its  mechanics  of  enforcement. 

If  that  is  not  the  case,  then  the  bill 
is  ineptly  drafted.  If  the  scandals  of 
domestic  and  foreign  payments  had 
not  been  so  serious  in  the  mid- 1970's, 
this  careless  drafting  would  be  simply 
laughable. 

IMPACT  OP  THE  CUKKERT  LAW 

The  FCPA  has  dramatically  reduced 
the  number  of  revelations  of  bribery 
of  foreign  government  officials.  More- 
over, the  act  has  provided  a  means  to 
sanction  U.S.  firms  for  beliavlor  that 
could  Impact  on  U.S.  foreign  policy  ef- 
forts. The  recent  scandals  involving 
the  bribery  of  Pemex  officials  in 
Mexico  indicates  the  important  role  of 
the  law.  Mexico  is  a  neighbor,  an  ally, 
a  major  trading  partner,  and  a  country 
seeking  to  reducing  the  level  of  Gov- 
ernment corruption.  U.S.  firms  that 
seek  to  undermine  that  effort  should 
be  prosecuted  and  firmly  punished. 

There  are  benefits  of  the  law  other 
than  preventing  bribery  and  providing 
a  means  to  punish  those  who  engage 
in  bribery.  American  diplomats  over- 
seas have  noted  that  the  law  has  bene- 
fited U.S.  businesses  who,  in  their 
dealings  with  certain  foreign  govern- 
ments, can  point  out  that  the  FCPA 
calls  for  a  higher  standard  of  beliavlor 
on  their  part  than  their  foreign  com- 
petitors. American  companies  say  they 
have  been  able  to  resist  requests  for 
payoffs  from  certain  foreign  officials 
by  pointing  to  the  constraints  of  the 
law.   Amounts   not   spent   for   bribes 
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abroad  have  been  kept  for  the  benefit 
of  American  shareholders  at  home. 
One  major  multinational  company 
told  me  that  Its  chief  foreign  competi- 
tor was  thrown  out  of  a  country  for 
bribing  an  official,  and  the  American 
company,  as  a  result,  won  a  multimil- 
Uon  doUar  contract. 

Just  as  important,  however,  has 
been  the  impact  of  the  accounting  pro- 
visions of  the  act.  The  SEC  has  had  re- 
sponsibility for  reviewing  issuer  finan- 
cial statements  since  1934  and  has  had 
oversight  over  private  sector  account- 
ing since  1937.  With  passage  of  the 
PCPA  in  1977.  the  SEC  was  given  an- 
other important  enforcement  tool. 
The  SEC  has  testified  before  my  sub- 
committee that,  in  times  of  economic 
downturn,  the  propensity  for  fraudu- 
lent activities  involving  financial  state- 
ments is  greater. 

Recently,  the  SEC  has  brought  a 
number  of  significant  accounting  cases 
involving  exaggerations  of  company 
sales  and  assets,  failure  to  keep  ade- 
quate records,  misappropriation  or  di- 
version of  corporate  assets,  improper 
valuation  of  inventories,  unauthorized 
management  perquisites  and  other 
cases,  in  which  violations  of  the  ac- 
couinting  provisions  of  the  PCPA  have 
been  alleged.  In  a  total  of  24  enforce- 
ment actions  since  1977,  violations  of 
the  accounting  provisions  of  the  act 
were  alleged.  Officials  of  the  Division 
of  Enforcement  have  identified  the 
FCPA  as  a  very  important  enforce- 
ment tool  of  the  Commission.  This  im- 
portant tool  cannot  be  shifted  to  the 
Commerce  Department  except  at 
great  expense  to  the  SEC's  enforce- 
ment program  and  to  confidence  in 
the  American  capital  markets. 

Moreover,  to  change  the  accounting 
provisions  to  those  suggested  in  H.R. 
2157  and  in  S.  414  would  send  the 
wrong  message  to  the  business  com- 
munity. Both  bills  would  remove  the 
criminal  liability  for  FCPA  accounting 
violations,  limit  cases  against  individ- 
uals to  only  where  the  enforcement 
agency  could  prove  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  the  individual,  and  create 
other  gaps  and  loopholes  that  would 
tell  corporate  America  that  Congress 
is  no  longer  serious  about  accounting 
controls  and  accountability  of  public 
companies  to  their  shareholders. 

The  impact  of  this  on  middle  and 
lower  level  management  of  corpora- 
tions is  especially  damaging.  SEC 
Commissioner  Treadway  has  recently 
spoken  about  the  increased  problem  of 
corporate  "cooked  books"  resulting 
primarily  from  activities  of  middle  and 
lower  level  management  struggling 
against  an  economic  downturn  to  meet 
profit  goals  set  by  top  management. 
The  Commissioner  has  pointed  to 
cases  where  middle  and  lower  level 
managers  and  entire  divisions  have 
adopted  the  attitude  that  "the  out- 
right falsification  of  books  and  records 
on  a  regular,  ongoing,  pervasive  basis 
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is  an  entirely  appropriate  way  to 
achieve  profit  objectives." 
The  Commissioner  further  states: 
If  we  look  at  the  1970's  sensitive  payments 
cases,  indeed.  If  we  go  back  to  the  1950'8 
price  fixing  scandal  In  the  electrical  equip- 
ment business,  we  see  many  of  the  same  cir- 
cumstances which  have  caused  "cooked 
books."  These  Included  competitive  pres- 
sures, the  inevitability  of  operating  "close  to 
the  line"  in  some  areas  of  the  law,  the  diffi- 
culty of  resisting  long-established  operating 
practices,  an  emphasis  on  short-term  profits 
.  .  .  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of  top 
management  to  monitor  or  scrutinize  activi- 
ties at  these  levels,  and  perhaps  some  insen- 
slUvity  to  signs  of  illegality. 

We  indeed  should  be  wary  of  chang- 
ing this  important  law  when  the  need 
for  it  domestically  has  never  been 
greater. 

COHCLUSIOH— OOH  LOHG-RAKOE  nrmiKST 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  com- 
petitiveness of  U.S.  goods  and  services 
in  international  markets.  At  the  time 
of  the  scandals  of  the  1970's,  Congress 
did  not  ignore  the  potential  impact  of 
bribery  on  our  foreign  commerce. 
However,  Congress  determined  that  it 
was  not  in  our  national  interest  to 
gain  business  that  could  only  be 
gained  by  paying  bribes.  Then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Michael  Blu- 
menthal  testified  that  the  paying  of 
bribes  "is  simply  not  necessary  to  the 
successful  conduct  of  business  in  the 
United  States  or  overseas,"  noting  his 
own  experience  at  Bendix.  SEC  Chair- 
man Hills  further  testified: 

Indeed,  we  find  in  every  industry  where 
bribes  have  been  revealed  that  companies  of 
equal  size  are  proclaiming  that  they  see  no 
need  to  engage  In  such  practices. 

Congress  concluded  that  the  pay- 
ment of  bribes  is  bad  business  practice: 

It  erodes  public  confidence  in  the  integri- 
ty of  the  free  marlcet  system.  It  short-cir- 
cuits the  market  place  by  directing  business 
to  those  companies  too  Inefficient  to  com- 
pete in  terms  of  price,  quality  or  service,  or 
too  lazy  to  engage  In  honest  salesmanship, 
or  too  intent  upon  unloading  marginal  prod- 
ucts. In  short,  it  rewards  corruption  Instead 
of  efficiency  and  puts  pressure  on  ethical 
enterprises  to  lower  their  standards  or  risk 
losing  business. 

Bribery  of  foreign  officials  by  some 
American  companies  casts  a  shadow 
on  all  U.S.  companies. 

It  is  easy  to  look  for  quick  fixes  in  a 
time  of  economic  recession.  But  allow- 
ing American  companies  to  bribe  in 
order  to  win  overseas  contracts  will 
only  lead  to  our  demite  in  the  long- 
nm.  Payments  made  overseas  are 
better  put  to  use  in  investing  domesti- 
cally to  make  our  goods  competitive  in 
markets  at  home  and  aboard  and  to 
put  our  people  back  to  work  by  train- 
ing them  for  productive  employment. 

In  hearings  before  the  Congress 
during  the  height  of  the  bribery  scan- 
dals of  the  1970's,  we  saw  the  real 
tragedy  of  the  American  business 
practices  abroad.  We  saw  that  we  were 
teaching  America's  best  young  people 
that,   to   get  ahead  in  the  business 
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world,  they  had  to  cut  comers,  walk 
close  to  the  line,  and  pay  bribes  to  win 
business. 

As  we  look  for  a  way  to  bring  this 
country  back  into  its  leadership  of 
world  markets,  we  do  not  want  to 
teach  our  brightest  young  talent  that 
they  should  look  for  the  quick  fix- 
that  they  should  retiunti  to  the  prac- 
tices of  the  1970's  to  win  overseas 
trade.  We  need  to  train  them  and  en- 
courage them  to  develop  both  the 
ethics  and  the  skills  that  will  benefit 
us  in  the  long  run. 

Let  me  end  by  saying  that  the  PCPA 
is  not  a  trade  issue.  It  is  not  merely  a 
chauvinistic  attempt  to  impose  U.S. 
will  on  the  customs  and  practices  of 
foreign  countries.  And  it  certainly 
cannot  be  viewed  as  a  means  by  which 
honest  businesspersons  are  prosecuted 
for  de  minimus  or  inadvertent  errors. 
That  is  just  not  happening. 

It  is  a  law  that  serves  important  for- 
eign and  domestic  policy  concerns.  As 
such  it  should  not  be  hastily  amended 
or  discarded. 

An  analysis  follows: 

Analysis  or  the  LECiSLATioit 

A.  THE  ACCOUNTING  PROVISIONS 

1.  Problems  To  Be  Addressed 

With  respect  to  the  accounting  provisions 
of  the  PCPA,  the  great  majority  of  concerns 
articulated  by  the  business  community  fall 
into  three  areas.  Pirst,  it  is  believed  that  the 
accounting  provisions  call  for  a  degree  of 
perfection  impossible  to  attain.  Second,  the 
fact  that  there  is  potential  criminal  liability 
for  violations  of  the  accounting  provisions 
troubles  some  businesspersons,  because  the 
degree  of  accuracy  called  for  by  the  PCPA  is 
believed  to  be  so  high.  Third,  the  current 
statute  is  silent  on  the  liability  of  a  parent 
company  for  the  acts  of  a  non-wholly-owned 
subsidiary.  Three  business  concerns  stem 
primarily  from  mlsperceptions  about  the 
Act,  its  legislative  history,  and  the  policies 
of  the  SEC,  which  is  largely  responsible  for 
its  enforcement. 

The  1977  Senate  Report  noted  that  the  es- 
tablishment and  maintenance  of  a  system  of 
internal  accounting  controls  is  an  important 
management  obligation  and  a  "fundamental 
aspect  of  management's  stewardship  respon- 
sibility." However,  the  report  recognized 
that  "no  system  of  internal  controls  is  per- 
fect, and  that  there  will  always  be  room  for 
improvement." 

The  Senate  report  also  noted  that  "man- 
agement must  necessarily  estimate  and 
evaluate  the  cost/benefit  relationships  of 
the  steps  to  be  taken  in  fulfillment  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  paragraph." 

Still,  the  House  conferees  were  concerned 
that  the  standard  for  accurate  books  and 
records  in  the  Senate  bill  "If  unqualified 
might  connote  a  degree  of  exactitude  and 
precision  which  is  unrealistic."  For  that 
reason,  the  Conference  report  stated  that 
the  phrase  "in  reasonable  detail"  was  added 
to  qualify  the  recordkeeping  provision. 

Thus,  in  contrast  to  the  fears  and  criti- 
cisms of  the  PCPA,  it  is  clear  that  both  the 
language  of  the  statute  and  the  legislative 
history  reveal  Congressional  intent  that  cor- 
porate management  should  not  be  held  to  a 
level  of  perfection  that  is  unrealistic,  nor 
should  companies  incur  costs  in  developing 
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systems  of  internal  accounting  controls  that 
may  far  exceed  the  benefits. 

Baaed  on  these  and  other  considerations.  I 
believed  statutory  amendments  were  not 
necessary  to  meet  the  concerns  of  the  busi- 
ness community.  What  was  needed,  instead, 
was  to  make  the  business  community  aware 
of  the  Intent  and  meaning  of  the  law:  that 
there  would  be  no  liability  for  inadvertent 
errors,  nor  where  a  domestic  company  did 
not  control  a  foreign  subsidiary,  but  was  ef- 
fectively only  an  investor  or  junior  partner 
in  it.  However,  in  the  interest  of  providing 
reassurance  to  the  business  community  of 
that  intent  and  meaning,  the  proposals  in 
the  bill  I  introduce  today  place  these  con- 
cepts in  the  statute  itself. 

2.  Prudent  Businessperson  Standard 

The  prudent  businessperson  standard  ad- 
dresses concerns  raised  that  corporations 
might  be  held  liable  under  the  accounting 
provisions  for  inadvertent  or  de  minimus 
errors.  As  stated  above,'  this,  ul  course,  has 
not  happened,  as  the  record  of  the  SEC  in 
enforcing  the  Act  makes  clear.  However, 
this  amendment  codifies  those  concepts  in- 
herent in  the  terms  "reasonable  assurances" 
and  "reasonable  detail."  The  standard  with 
which  an  issuer's  books  and  records  and  in- 
ternal accounting  controls  would  be  meas- 
ured Is  that  of  a  prudent  businessperson  In 
like  circumstances. 

3.  Cost/Benefit  Measurement 

Cost/benefit  assessments  are  inherent  in 
the  concept  of  reasonable  and  prudent  busi- 
ness activities.  Moreover,  the  1977  Senate 
Report  on  the  FCPA  made  it  clear  that 
"management  must  necessarily  estimate 
and  evaluate  the  cost/benefit  relationships 
of  the  steps  to  be  taken  In  the  fulfillment  of 
its  responsibilities  under  (section  13(b)(2))." 
The  SEC's  1981  statement  of  policy  reiterat- 
ed this  view. 

4.  Extent  of  Parent  or  Affiliate  Company 
LiabUity 

The  current  PCPA  is  silent  on  the  ques- 
tion of  liability  of  an  issuer  for  violations  of 
the  accounting  controls  and  books  and 
records  provisions  by  non-wholly  owned  sub- 
sidiaries. Liability  undoubtedly  would  be 
found  under  the  statute  where  an  issuer 
controlled  the  subsidiary,  and  control  would 
be  a  factual  question. 

This  amendment  states  that  where  an 
issuer  does  not  control  the  subsidiary,  the 
issuer  need  only  show  that  it  proceeded  in 
good  faith  to  use  its  influence  to  cause  the 
subsidiary  to  comply.  (Of  course.  If  an 
issuer/subsidiary  relationship  is  structured 
solely  or  primarily  to  permit  the  issuer  to 
escape  liability  under  this  provision,  the 
issuer  would  not  meet  the  requirement  of 
good  faith). 

5.  Criminal  Liability 

Although  the  Senate  bill  and  the  Mica  bill 
remove  criminal  liability  for  violations  of 
the  accounting  provisions,  I  believe  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  leave  criminal  liability  In  place, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  increasing  num- 
bers of  accounting  cases  brought  by  the 
SEC  involving  serious  failures  of  accounting 
controls,  "cooked  books"  and  other  major 
violations.  To  eliminate  criminal  llabUity  at 
this  time  would  send  precisely  the  wrong 
message  to  potential  wrongdoers. 

B.  THE  BRIBERY  PROVISIONS 

1.  Problems  To  Be  Addressed 
The  major  criticisms  of  the  bribery  provi- 
sions of  the  PCPA  have  been  that  they  are 
not  clear  with  respect  to  "grease  pay- 
ments"—small  payments  to  lower  level  offi- 
cials to  perform  routine  activities,  such  as 
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unloading  goods  at  a  dock;  and  that  compa- 
nies have  difficulty  determining  the  extent 
of  their  responsibilities  with  respect  to 
bribes  paid  by  their  agents,  under  a  provi- 
sion of  the  law  that  prohibits  payments 
made  "corruptly"  to  "any  person,  while 
knowing  or  having  reason  to  know"  that  the 
payment  will  t>e  passed  on  to  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment official  or  political  party  official. 
2.  Exceptions  for  Grease  Payments 

The  legislative  history  of  the  PCPA  states 
that  the  Act:  "does  not  .  .  .  cover  so-called 
'grease  payments'  such  as  payments  for  ex- 
pediting shipments  through  customs  or 
placing  a  transatlantic  telephone  call,  secur- 
ing required  permits,  or  obtaining  adequate 
police  protections,  transactions  which  may 
involve  even  the  proper  performance  of 
duties." 

The  definition  of  "foreign  official"  was  in- 
tended to  further  distinguish  payments  of 
this  nature: 

In  defining  "foreign  official",  the  commit- 
tee emphasizes  this  crucial  distinction  [be- 
tween prohibited  payments  and  "grease" 
payments]  by  excluding  from  the  definition 
of  "foreign  official"  government  employees 
whose  duties  are  "essentially  ministerial  or 
clerical." 

As  the  1977  House  Report  made  clear,  al- 
though such  "grease"  payments  may  be  rep- 
rehensible in  the  United  States,  they  may 
be  a  way  of  life  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Moreover,  any  prohibition  encompassing 
this  type  of  petty  corruption  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  enforce,  not  only  by 
government  prosecutors  but  by  company  of- 
ficials themselves.  Thus,  while  such  pay- 
ments should  not  be  condoned,  they  may 
appropriately  be  excluded  from  the  reach  of 
the  Act.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  major  ac- 
tivities, such  as  the  awarding  of  contracts, 
no  matter  how  "routine,"  were  not  intended 
to  be  excepted,  nor  should  they  be. 

Critics  have  complained  that  "grease" 
payments  are  not  clearly  excluded,  because 
the  payments  are  defined  primarily  In  terms 
of  the  official  receiving  the  payments  and 
not  in  terms  of  the  purpose  of  the  pay- 
ments. Some  have  suggested  that  the  FCPA 
should  be  rewritten  to  focus  on  the  purpose 
of  the  payments,  instead  of  the  recipient. 
After  much  review  of  this  issue,  I  disagree. 

It  is  clear  that  payments  to  lower-level  of- 
ficials with  little  decision-making  authority 
do  not  have  the  same  foreign  policy  implica- 
tions as  do  incidents  involving  high-level  of- 
ficials. That  was  the  purpose  of  excluding 
them  from  the  original  Act.  The  bill  I  intro- 
duce today  further  defines  and  clarifies  the 
level  of  foreign  official  to  whom  a  payment 
could  have  a  significant  Impact  on  our  rela- 
tions with  the  government  Involved. 

The  bill  therefore  further  defines  the 
terms  "ministerial  or  clerical,"  as  used  in 
the  current  law  to  describe  a  level  of  foreign 
government  employee  who  does  not  have 
the  authority  to  make  judicial  or  legislative 
decisions  for  a  foreign  government,  enter 
contracts  or  make  other  significant  policy 
decisions  on  behalf  of  the  foreign  govern- 
ment, or  influence  those  who  do. 

3.  Liability  for  Payments  Made  Through 
Third  Parties 

The  bribery  provisions  of  the  current  law 
prohibit  bribes  paid  1)  to  foreign  govern- 
ment officials:  2)  to  foreign  political  party 
officials;  or  3)  to  "any  person,  while  know- 
ing or  having  reason  to  know"  that  the 
bribe  will  be  passed  on  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment official  or  political  party  official. 
Much  criticism  of  the  PCPA  centers  on 
"reason  to  know." 
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The  experiences  of  the  1970's  demonstrat- 
ed a  clear  need  for  a  provision  barring 
bribes  paid  ttux>ugh  third  parties,  in  view  of 
the  host  of  cases  involving  companies  that 
used  agents  as  conduits  for  Illegal  payments. 
The  Congress  in  1977  determined  that  It 
would  not  permit  companies  to  do  through 
agents  what  they  could  not  directly— to  take 
a  "head  in  the  sand"  approach  and  attempt 
to  remain  free  from  liability. 

The  Subcommittee's  oversight  hearings 
and  review  of  data  for  those  hearings  points 
to  the  continuing  need  for  such  a  provision. 
In  October,  1981,  the  Justice  Department 
reported  to  the  Subcommittee  detailed  in- 
formation on  its  cases  involving  allegations 
of  foreign  bribes. 

In  18  of  27  cases  in  which  the  means  to  ac- 
cumlate  fimds  could  be  determined,  the 
funds  were  accumulated  through  the  use  of 
agents.  In  19  of  32  cases  where  the  means  to 
make  payments  could  be  determined,  pay- 
ments were  made  to  foreign  officials 
through  agents  or  brokers. 

In  the  last  Congress  I  undertook  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  present  wording  of  the 
statute  was  fair.  My  review  Involved  discus- 
sions with  numerous  lawyers,  review  of  cur- 
rent literature  on  the  PCPA  and  extensive 
research  by  CRS  on  decided  cases  interpret- 
ing ""reason  to  know"  as  well  as  other  terms 
in  the  statute.  I  concluded  that  statements 
made  by  some  prosecutors  soon  after  the 
Act  was  passed,  and  continuing  statements 
made  by  cautious  lawyers  and  by  critics  of 
the  Act.  iiave  raised  fears  where  none 
should  be. 

A  simple  reading  of  the  words  of  the  stat- 
ute should  make  my  point.  To  bring  even  a 
civil  case,  a  prosecutor  must  prove: 

(1)  the  company,  officer  or  employee, 

(2)  used  a  means  or  instrumentality  of 
interstate  commerce 

(3)  corruptly 

(4)  to  pay  or  offer  or  promise  to  pay  some- 
thing of  value 

(5)  to  a  third  party 

(6)  while  knowing  or  having  reason  to 
know 

(7)  that  a  payment,  etc  would  be  given  or 
promised 

(8)  to  a  foreign  official  or  political  party 
official 

(9)  for  purpos^  of  influencing  an  act  or 
decision  of  the  foreign  official 

(10)  in  order  to  obtain  or  retain  business. 
A  prosecutor  must  prove  all  of  the  above 

just  to  bring  a  civil  case,  and  must  prove  it 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence. 

Moreover,  to  prove  a  criminal  case,  a  pros- 
ecutor must  prove  all  of  the  above  and,  in 
addition,  must  prove  the  violation  beyond 
reasonable  doubt. 

Critics  of  the  law  overlook  not  only  the 
plain  words  of  the  statute  but  also  the  cases 
interpreting  those  terms.  I  must  question 
the  reasoning  of  those  who  suggest  that  a 
person  can  be  prosecuted  by  a  mere  showing 
of  "reason  to  suspect"  (or  one  "reason  to 
know"  in  the  face  of  several  '"reasons  to 
know")  that  a  payment  will  be  passed  on  as 
a  bribe. 

During  the  last  Congress,  I  repeatedly 
asked  critics  of  the  provision  for  alternative 
language  that  would  reach  the  essential 
conduct  "reason  to  know"  was  intended  to 
address,  i.e.,  the  "head  in  the  sands"  con- 
duct. What  was  suggested  in  its  place  was 
language  that  would  substantially  change 
the  law,  and  permit  corporate  executives  to, 
again,  escape  liability  by  merely  turning 
their  heads.  The  bill  introduced  today  does 
not  alter  the  "reason  to  know"  language,  be- 
cause it  is  not  Intended  to  cliange  the  law. 
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Congress  should  think  long  and  hard  before 
this  provision  is  substantially  changed. 

C.  IS  A  STIBIGTHXimiG  HKKDKD? 

The  bm  I  introduce  today  deals  with  the 
perceived  ambiguities  In  the  ctirrent  law  by 
attempting  to  Identify  the  meaning  and 
Intent  of  the  existing  law.  It  does  not,  and  is 
not  intended  to,  change  the  state  cf  the  law. 
Recently,  however,  responsible  commenta- 
tors have  suggested  that  strengthening 
amendments  may  be  appropriate.  In  the 
form  of  amendments  to  the  FCPA  or  to 
other  securities  laws. 

For  example,  in  view  of  the  Increasing  in- 
cidences of  serious  breakdowns  in  corporate 
accounting  controls  in  public  companies,  the 
following  suggestions  have  been  made: 

1.  Increasing  direct  individual  liability  for 
violations  of  the  accounting  provisions  of 
the  FCPA  and  certain  other  securities  laws. 
(At  present,  individuals  are  reached  only 
under  the  theory  that  an  individual  "aided 
and  abetted"  an  issuer's  violation.) 

2.  Adding  sUtutory  authority  for  the  SEC 
to  seek  civil  fines  for  corporate  officers  and 
directors  for  securities  law  violations. 

3.  Codifying  SEC  rules  under  Section 
13(b)  of  the  Exchange  Act  relating  to  the 
falsification  of  accounting  records  and  the 
makiTigr  of  misleading  statements  to  audi- 
tors. 

4.  Preventing  individuals  previously  en- 
Joined  for  violations  of  the  federal  securities 
laws  from  serving  as  directors  of  all  public 
companies,  as  they  now  are  with  respect  to 
serving  as  directors  of  investment  compa- 
nies. 

5.  Empowering  the  SEC  to  proceed  against 
corporate  officers  under  the  theory  that 
they  "failed  reasonably  to  supervise"  other 
employees  under  their  supervision,  as  is  now 
the  case  with  officers  of  broker-dealers. 

6.  Adding  statutory  requirements  for  Inde- 
pendent directors  on  corporate  audit  com- 
mittees. 

7.  Adding  a  statutory  requirement  that  all 
public  companies  make  affirmative  state- 
ments to  their  public  shareholders  regard- 
ing the  adequacy  of  their  internal  account- 
ing controls. 

8.  Substantially  increasing  penalties  for 
violations  of  the  Act. 

With  respect  to  the  bribery  provisions  of 
the  FCTA,  some  may  be  imaware  of  the 
present  gap  in  the  statute,  which  is  techni- 
cally limited  to  bribes  paid  to  obtain  or 
retain  business,  or  to  direct  business  to  any 
persoiL  A  narrow  reading  of  the  statute 
would  seem  to  permit  bribes  paid  to  receive 
favorable  legislation,  for  example,  or  favor- 
able tax  treatment,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
bribes  paid  to  the  Honduran  official  In  the 
United  Brands  case. 

On  a  broader  scale,  perhaps  we  should 
provide  federal  "whistle  blower"  protection 
for  employees  who  discover  corporate  fraud 
and  report  it  to  enforcement  officials.* 


THE  Mys  NEW  CLOTHES  BY 
ANTHONY  LEWIS 
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HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  mW  YORK 
m  THX  HOtTSK  OP  REFRESKNTATIVIS 

Tuesday.  April  26, 1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  caU  to  the  attention  of 
my  (»lleagues  an  ex(%llent  (»lumn  by 
Anthony  Lewis  that  appeared  recently 
in  the  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Lewis  out- 
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lines  the  danger  the  production  of  the 

MX    missile    presents    to    our    great 

Nation  and  the  tremendous  waste  of 

coital  this  project  represents. 

[From  the  New  York  Times] 

Thx  MX's  New  Clothss 

(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

BosTOH.  April  20.— The  argument  now 
being  made  by  President  Reagan  for  build- 
ing the  MX  missile  is  an  extreme  example 
of  a  strange  new  phenomenon  in  American 
statecraft.  Our  letuiers  have  taken  to  poor- 
mouthing  the  country:  announcing  how 
weak  and  vulnerable  it  is.  The  world  will  not 
respect  us,  they  say.  unless  we  show  our  re- 
solve by  doing  something  foolish  and  dan- 
gerous. 

It  may  have  begim  with  President  Nixon's 
warning  that  the  United  States  would  be  a 
"pitiful,  helpless  giant"  unless  it  intensified 
the  Vietnam  War.  Then  toward  the  end  of 
that  war  came  Henry  Kissinger's  self- 
domino  phase:  dramati^ng  the  disaster  by 
his  insistence  that  U.S.  credibility  depended 
on  poiuing  more  into  the  sinkhole. 

Ronald  Reagan  has  poor-mouthed  our  nu- 
clear strength.  As  candidate  and  President, 
he  said  the  country  was  open  to  attack  by 
Soviet  missiles  through  a  "window  of  vul- 
nerability." He  suggested  that  the  United 
States  had  in  effect  "unilaterally  disarmed" 
by  doing  nothing  for  years  while  the  Rus- 
sians built  up  their  nuclear  armory— when 
in  fact  the  U.S.  put  multiple  warheads  on 
many  missiles,  started  building  Trident  sub- 
marines, developed  cruise  missiles  and  so  on. 

The  MX  was  supposed  to  close  the 
"window  of  vulnerability":  the  fear  that  a 
surprise  Soviet  attack  could  knock  out  our 
land-based  missiles  in  their  slice  and  that, 
thus  disarmed,  America  would  have  to  give 
up.  A  fleet  of  MX's.  each  with  10  warheads, 
would  be  invulnerable  to  surprise  attack  be- 
cause they  would  be  mobile,  or  based  in  a 
way  that  assured  their  survival. 

But  the  premises  of  that  argimient  are 
now  officially  dead.  The  Scowcroft  commis- 
sion, in  its  report  to  the  President,  dismissed 
the  "window  of  vulnerability."  A  massive 
surprise  attack  is  deterred,  the  commission 
said,  by  the  "operational  uncertainties"  of 
such  a  venture— and  by  Moscow's  knowledge 
that  the  UJS.  would  still  have  thousands  of 
nuclear  weapons  on  bombers  and  in  subma- 
rines to  retaliate. 

The  idea  that  the  MX  can  be  made  invul- 
nerable was  also  dropped  by  General  Scow- 
croft and  his  colleagues.  After  all  the  frus- 
trating years  of  effort  to  find  a  magic  basing 
mode  for  the  huge  missile,  they  concluded 
that  there  was  none.  They  suggested  that 
future  land-based  missiles  should  be  small 
and  mobile. 

The  premises  were  gone,  but  the  commis- 
sion still  recommended  the  MX.  The  pro- 
posal now  Is  to  build  100  of  these  costly 
weapons,  designed  to  meet  a  need  that  has 
been  found  nonexistent,  and  put  them  into 
Mlnuteman  silos  where  on  the  Administra- 
tion's past  arguments  they  would  be  vulner- 
able. Senator  John  Tower,  an  MX  advocate, 
said  in  1981  that  MX's  in  fixed  silos  would 
t>e  "sitting  ducks." 

They  would  also  be  destabilizing.  The  MX 
1b  a  first-strike  weapon,  one  that  the  Rus- 
sians will  see  as  having  the  potential  of  a 
surprise  attack  on  them.  If  a  moment  of 
tension  comes,  if  the  Russians  are  misled 
into  thinking  we  are  about  to  launch,  they 
might  be  tempted  to  hit  the  MX's  first.  And 
because  the  missiles  are  not  siurvlvable.  we 
might  prepare  a  hair-trigger  response. 
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Why  would  the  Scowcroft  commission, 
and  then  the  President,  go  for  such  an  un- 
stable, unneeded  weapon  system?  The 
answer  lies  not  in  logic,  but  In  politics.  In 
the  age  of  nuclear  weapons,  proposed  new 
systems  develop  a  momentum  of  their  own. 
There  is  a  military-industrial  complex  in 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

McOeorge  Bimdy.  in  a  brilliant  analysis  of 
the  Scowcroft  report,  said  the  unspoken  gist 
of  it  was  that  we  must  have  these  weapons 
because  the  Russians  do:  "Never  mind  their 
contribution  to  instability  in  crisis;  never 
mind  what  the  Russians  will  build  in  reply: 
never  mind  what  else  you  could  do  with  $15 
billion  .  .  .;  never  mind  that  Soviet  advan- 
tages on  land  are  fully  matched  by  our  supe- 
riority in  the  air  and  under  water." 

Brent  Scowcroft  Is  a  humane  and  intelli- 
gent man.  He  found  himself.  I  think,  in  a 
framework  from  which  he  could  not  escape: 
the  universal  awareness  that  President 
Reagan  had  appointed  the  commission  to 
find  some  way  of  getting  the  MX  through 
Congress.  Its  task  was  political.  And  in  the 
end  General  Scowcroft  fell  back  on  the  new 
politics  of  fear. 

We  have  to  build  the  MX.  he  said  In  an 
Interview,  "to  demonstrate  U.S.  national 
will.  If  we  back  away  from  it  now,  it  will  un- 
derscore our  paralysis  for  both  our  oppo- 
nents and  our  friends."  President  Reagan 
echoed  that,  saying  we  had  to  "demonstrate 
our  resolve,  our  national  will."  In  short,  to 
make  the  world  believe  us,  we  have  to  press 
obsessively  on  with  an  expensive  and  dan- 
gerous folly. 

How  nice  it  would  be  if  we  had  a  President 
who  could  say:  "The  United  States  is  a  con- 
fident country.  We  do  not  need  to  prove  our 
strength,  to  ourselves  or  others,  by  persist- 
ing in  mistakes.  We  are  strong  enough  to 
act.  not  In  reflex  but  In  wisdom.* 
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HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OPCAUrORMIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  26.  1983 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Washington's  Birthday  a  dear  friend 
of  mine,  Mrs.  Eadeth  Daimi,  gave  a 
thoughtful,  patriotic  speech  to  Glen- 
dale  Beautiful  on  the  creation  and 
meaning  of  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
United  States.  I  would  like  to  share  it 
with  my  colleagues  In  the  House. 
A  Legact:  Thb  Great  Seal  or  the  UNmo 
States 

(By  Mrs.  Eadeth  Daum) 

Let  me  share  with  you  a  Legacy!  Less  than 
one  year  {«o.  "On  June  15,  1982,  the  then 
Secretary  of  State,  Alexander  M.  Haig.  Jr., 
hosted  a  special  ceremony  commemorating 
the  20(Kh  Anniversary  of  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  United  States. "  This  was  held  at  the  De- 
partment of  State  Building,  In  the  Exhibi- 
tion Hall.  A  very  distinguished  occasion.  It 
was  observed  accordingly. 

The  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States  was  present,  presenting  a  "First 
Cover"  envelope  honoring  this  date.  At  the 
same  time  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
United  States  Capitol  Historical  Society  pre- 
sented the  Secretary  with  their  1982  Com- 
memorative Medal:— one  side  of  which  Is  de- 
voted to  this  unique  200th  Anniversary  of 


the  Seal,  and  the  other  to  the  250th  anni- 
versary of  George  Washington's  birth, 
which  we  also  recognize— this  month. 
Anyone  may  go  to  the  State  Department,  in 
Washington,  D.C.  and  see  the  Seal. 

Today,  we— here  in  Olendale— not  only 
honor  the  revered  Father  of  our  Country, 
but  also  share  with  you  the  Legacy  of  our 
Founding  Fathers,  as  expressed  in  The 
Great  Seal.  Much  has  been  written  about  its 
Obverse  Side,  with  The  Eagle  and  the 
Shield,  etc.;  very  little  said  about  the  Re- 
verse Side. 

It  la  significant  that  the  desire  of  those 
men  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  motivated  the  final  designs 
of  the  Seal,  was  spiritual:- to  express 
Deity's  Presence  and  Guidance. 

The  Declaration  had  closed— "with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  divine  Provi- 
dence". The  newly-achieved  Seal  displayed 
this  reliance.  You  will  see  that  recognition 
was  given  for  the  final,  completed  work,  to 
Charles  Thomson,  at  that  time  Secretary  of 
the  Continental  Congress.  In  this  capacity 
he  daily  recorded  the  many  steps  attending 
the  Birth  of  our  Nation. 

In  June  of  1782  the  designs  were  adopted 
by  Congress  and  ratified  by  the  several 
states.  This  official  act  marked  the  second 
step  In  a  triad  of  major  importance  In  the 
formative  history  of  our  United  States.  Of 
course,  the  third  step  was  the  signing  of  our 
Constitution,  on  September  17,  1787.  The 
earliest  known  document  to  carry  the  Great 
Seal  of  our  new  Country  was  on  an  order  to 
General  Washington  by  the  Congress  on 
September  16.  1782  (shortly  after  its  adop- 
tion). 

In  December  of  1952  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  BlU  of  Rlghts^as 
our  Nation's  "Charters  of  Freedom"- were 
accorded  special  protection  by  enshrining 
them  in  the  National  Archives  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Here  may  be  seen  and  read  the  fol- 
lowing inscription:- "The  Heritage  of  the 
Past  Is  the  Seed  that  brings  forth  the  Har- 
vest of  the  Future". 

On  the  reverse  side  of  the  Seal,  the  sym- 
bolic idea  of  an  Unfinished  Pyramid,  sur- 
mounted by  the  "All-Seeing  Eye  of  Provi- 
dence" (or  Deity)  is  assuredly  a  "heritage  of 
the  Past".  These  truly  were  to  inspire  and 
prophesy  "a  Harvest  of  the  Future".  More 
than  all  others  the  Greal  Seal  of  our  Coun- 
try ranks  first  In  importance  and  authority. 
It  represents  the  United  SUtes  in  its  official 
capacity,  and  will  be  found  In  our  Xhnbassy 
In  every  nation  abroad,  where  we  are  repre- 
sented. Indicating  our  (jovemment's  author- 
ity In  action.  Because  It  does  represent  US 
("We,  the  people")  It  Is  our  Seal.  We  should 
have  as  great  interest  in  it  as  we  have  in  our 
"Charters  of  Freedom".  We  should  be  as 
aware  and  proud  of  this  Symbol  as  we  are  of 
our  Flag,  and  understand  its  dual  role. 

Many  of  you  have  travelled  abroad. 
During  the  fiscal  year  of  1982,  ending  Sep- 
tember 30th.  there  were  over  3,500,000  Pass- 
ports Issued  to  Americans  to  travel  outside 
of  our  Country.  Do  you  know  what  appears 
on  the  front  cover  of  each  Passport?  As  we 
travel  abroad  we  have  the  privilege  of  claim- 
ing asylum  in  the  U.S.  Embassy  of  whatever 
nation  we  visit  (should  it  be  necessary). 

What  a  Legacy  of  protection  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  provided. 

The  reserve  side  of  our  Seal  has  borrowed 
from  two  world  famous  devices  to  bring  to 
our  remembrance  that  we  are.  Indeed,  "A 
new  Order  In  The  Ages"— as  stated  on  the 
SeaL  The  Unfinished  Pyramid  recalls  the 
Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt,  at  GIzeh.  It  is  said 
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to  be  the  largest  montmient  ever  erected  by 
human  hands,  and  "covers  approximately  13 
acres  of  land".  Much  has  laeen  written  about 
it;  it  is  enshrined  in  the  Egyptian  "Book  of 
the  Dead".  Its  origin  Is  still  a  mystery:  but 
Its  multitudinous  mathematical  facts  indi- 
cate exact  computations  of  long,  long  ago— 
before  anyone  thought  of  electronic  wizard- 
ry. One  thing  must  be  said,  that  the  Pyra- 
mid, the  Great  Pyramid  of  Egypt  originally 
was  complete,  with  a  Cap-stone  of  dazzling 
whiteness. 

The  second  Important  fact  of  the  reverse 
side  Is  the  Eye  of  Providence  within  a  trian- 
gle, surrounded  by  a  Glory.  According  to  ar- 
chaeology the  eye-wlthin  the  Triangle  is  a 
symbol  In  use  over  50,000  years  past,  to  indi- 
cate God  looking  out  of  Heaven  upon  His 
Creation. 

The  preeminent  characteristic  of  this 
Nation  from  its  inception  has  been  its  ac- 
knowledgment of  and  Trust  in  God  (as  wit- 
ness our  coins  and  dollar  bills.)  We  are  the 
first  and  only  Nation  to  acknowledge  "In 
God  We  Trust",  by  placing  these  words  on 
the  coins  we  use.  This  was  first  done  on 
April  22,  1864,  by  Act  of  Congress;  a  further 
influence  of  the  Seal.  The  action  was  taken 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Hon.  Salmon 
Chase,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
Abraham  Lincoln.  A  2*  piece  was  the  first 
coin  to  carry  this  message,  after  Mr.  Chase 
had  stated.  "Our  coinage  should  bear  a 
motto  expressing,  in  the  fewest  words,  that 
no  Nation  can  be  strong  except  in  the 
strength  of  CJod."  And  so,  the  evidence  of 
this  Nation's  faith  in  God  was  re-affirmed. 
We  also  acknowledge  and  revere  with  grati- 
tude our  great  Emancipator. 

This  Eye  of  Providence  was  well  known  to 
King  Solomon  of  Biblical  times.  Certainly  it 
was  logical  for  those  entrusted  with  evolv- 
ing a  Great  Seal  for  our  Nation,  to  seek  for 
both  a  symbol  to  picture  the  authority  of 
God,  and  also  recognize  a  strong  base- 
reaching  to  the  "four  comers  of  the  earth", 
for— of  course  our  peoples  do  come  from  the 
same.  This  symbol  indicates  that  our 
Nation,  and  all  who  come  here,  must  help  to 
complete  it  by  seeking  an  understanding 
and  guidance  of  Deity.  The  broad  base  of 
the  Pyramid  also  Indicates  the  strength  and 
duration  of  our  land. 

By  choice  of  this  most  ancient  symbol  for 
Deity  (the  Eye  of  Providence)  no  religion 
would  be  accented,  none  left  out.  All  may 
worship  as  they  will. 

We  recall  that  to  Moses  God  bad  revealed 
Himself,  and  declared  His  name  to  be  I  am, 
saying  this  would  be  His  memorial  to  all 
generations.  This  is  the  One  I  Am,  of  whom 
Man  Is  the  reflected  expression.  As  this  re- 
markable device  Is  symbolic  of  our  Nation, 
so  it  Is  the  symbol  for  every  man.  reminding 
us  of  the  author  and  source  of  our  being. 

If  one  would  benefit  most  from  our  Inher- 
itance from  the  Past,  and  the  great  Legacy 
left  to  us  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  John 
Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and— yes- 
George  Washington,  we  should  embark  on  a 
travel  through  the  Scriptures,  and  trace 
this  "Eye"  for  ourselves.  However,  first- 
let's  think  isack  again  to  last  year!  The  time 
is  September,  and  both  Houses  of  Congress 
approved. a  resolution  authorizing  and  re- 
questing President  Reagan  to  declare  1983 
the  "Year  of  the  Bible"— ("In  recognition  of 
both  the  formative  influence  the  Bible  has 
been  for  our  Nation,  and  our  national  need 
to  study  and  apply  the  teachings  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures"). 

So— to  begin  such  a  "Travel"  as  men- 
tioned, it  would  be  with  the  First  Book  of 
the  Scriptures,  in  the  First  ChM>ter.  where 
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we  find  these  words:  ("God  said.  Behold  I 
have  given  you.")  This  adventure  of  individ- 
ual travel  will  exact  continuing  remem- 
brance of  the  reverse  side  of  our  seal,  re- 
minding ourselves— as  the  Seal  says— that 

"He  prospers  our  beginnings ".  as  He  did 

for  mankind  throughout  the  Biblical  record. 
We  may  trace  this  all-seeing  Eye  (or  ego) 
through  every  Iwok  of  this  Inspirational 
compilation.  Also,  it  Is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  "Glory"  Is  mentioned  more  than  380 
times  In  the  scriptures.  It  was  well  known  to 
our  Founders,  and  we  remember  that  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  glory  closes  the  great 
Prayer  of  Christendom. 

In  researehing  the  reverse  side  of  the  seal 
a  strange  fact  comes  to  light.  Although  in 
the  Bible  there  is  ample  reference  to  Egypt, 
no  mention  Is  made  therein  of  the  Pyramid! 
It  Is  the  Word  of  God  which  has  pre-emi- 
nence throughout.  On  the  Seal  it  is  not  the 
Pyramid  which  U  surrounded  by  the  glory, 
but  rather  the  Eye  of  Providence.  Could 
this  signify  that  all  material  achievement 
(from  the  broad  base  of  "the  four  comers" 
of  our  material  world)  will  fade,  as  they 
have  faded,  into  less  significance— as  man 
turns  his  thoughts  above  the  earth  to  his 
divine  source? 

Perhaps  we  may  conclude  that  the  Na- 
tional Symbol  of  our  Identity  Is  pregnant 
with  meaning  for  us  all. 

The  same  glory  that  surrounds  the  seeing 
Eye  of  our  Seal  shines  thoughout  the  Scrip- 
tures, even  to  "The  Momlng  Star"  which 
closes  the  last  Book,  or  Revelation.  That 
light  has  shown  on  through  the  ages:- 
through  tragic  days  of  earliest  Christianity, 
through  the  Inquisition,  the  Dark  Ages,  the 
wars  and  turmoil  of  the  past  almost  2.000 
years.  And  yet,  the  determination  to  be  free 
to  worship  E>elty  as  we  will  finally  culminat- 
ed in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  our  subse- 
quent history.  The  birth  of  our  Nation  was 
followed  by  an  unprecedented  surge  In  Lit- 
erature, Poetry,  Art,  Invention,  and  Spiritu- 
al inspiration  and  revelation. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  have  given  to  pos- 
terity, with  our  SEAL,  a  great  Legacy  from 
the  Past.  It  Is  a  Talisman  for  our  future. 
We,  in  Glendale  Beautiful,  benefit  from  its 
bequest  by  our  connection  with  our  C^ty 
Government— at  local  level— having  two  of 
our  Members  in  our  (^ty  Council:  and  with 
our  National  Government— with  a  Congress- 
man who  lives  in  Glendale,  and  who  secured 
for  us  the  copies  of  our  Great  Seal,  which 
you  have— together  with  its  Brochure.  He 
and  all  Members  of  Congress  are  Members 
of  the  U.S.  Capitol  Historical  Society. 

As  we  contemplate,  today,  in  our  human 
existence  (beset  with  instant  communica- 
tions, electronics  that  boggle  our  thinking, 
and  the  somber  threat  of  atomic  destruc- 
tion)—as  all  this  swirls  about  us— let  us  re- 
member always  the  one  who  said  he  was  the 
light  of  the  world;  the  One  who  brought 
Light  and  the  hope  of  continuing  Life,  to 
mankind,  for  he  said  "I  and  my  Father  are 
One;"  and  also  these  words  of  his  (in  the 
New  Testament)— "I  will  never  leave  you", 
and  "Lo.  I  am  with  you  alway.  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world". 

Friends:  our  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
States  Is  also  our  asssurance  that  no  human 
adumbration,  or  machination  of  material 
thinking  can  obliterate  the  all-seeing  Eye  of 
Providence,  and  His  Glory.  This  Is  our 
Legacr.  our  Heritage  from  the  Past.* 
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April  26, 1983 


OFFICIAL  ENDS  41  YEARS  OF 
PUBLIC  SERVICE 


U.S. 


POLICY  TOWARD 
NICARAGUA 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHLIN 

or  pmHSTLVAmA 
m  THI  HOUSI  or  RCPRBSDrTATITES 

Tuesday.  April  26, 1983 

•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleacues  the  public  record  of  the 
Honorable  A.  Russell  Parkhouse.  Ab- 
ington.  Pa.,  who  was  honored  at  a  tes- 
timonial dinner  last  month  after  41 
years  of  public  service. 

Ruas  Parkhouse  served  for  19  years 
as  chairman  of  the  Montgomery 
County.  Pa.,  commissioners,  the  gov- 
erning body  for  a  county  of  more  than 
650.000.  He  served  previously  for  22 
years  as  Ablngton  Township  treasurer. 

In  compiling  his  remarkable  record. 
Russ  Parkhouse  set  a  high  standard 
for  public  officials  at  every  govern- 
mental level.  His  accomplishments 
were  many  and  significant.  At  a  time 
when  public  officials  are  undertaking 
ever  more  and  agonizing  decisions.  I 
cite  Russ  Parkhouse's  record  as  an 
outstanding  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished.  I  submit  for  the  Con- 
GRSSSioNAL  Rkcoro  my  letter  to  Russ 
Parkhouse  which  was  read  at  his 
March  25,  1983  testimonial  dinner: 

DiAR  Rnss:  As  George  Washington  was 
father  of  our  Country,  surely  you  have  been 
father  of  our  County,  leading  Its  growth 
from  a  spindly  colony  of  Philadelphia  to 
Montgomery  County,  the  key  to  the  Key- 
stone State. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  Is  more  knowl- 
edge of  our  County  In  your  head  than  In  all 
the  file  cabinets  of  the  Courthouse.  It  Is 
true. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  Is  more  under- 
standing and  love  of  the  people  of  our 
County  in  your  heart  than  In  all  of  the  bu- 
reaus of  govenment.  It  is  true. 

And.  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  more 
vision  of  the  future  of  oiu-  County  in  your 
brain  than  in  all  of  the  politicians  and  plan- 
ners. It  is  true. 

Prom  a  parochial  estuary,  you  led  Mont- 
gomery County  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
mainstream  as  a  prophetic,  progressive,  pop- 
ulist regional  leader. 

You  pioneered  the  regional  concept. 

Alwajrs  conservative,  patriotic  and  sound 
in  management  of  our  County  and  our  lives. 
you  yearned  for  the  unfortunate  and 
reached  out  to  leadership  that  was  recog- 
niied  nationwide. 

People  of  your  courage  and  vision  seldom 
stay  so  long  upon  the  political  scene.  Your 
example  challenges  all  of  us  to  examine  our 
Individual  and  collective  concepts  of  the 
future. 

We  are  inestimably  the  better  for  it. 

Oodspeed. 

Lawmchcx  Cougbum.* 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHTJBXTTS 
IM  THS  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSDfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  28, 1983 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
eve  of  the  President's  address  to  a 
Joint  session  of  Congress,  presumably 
to  build  support  for  his  Central  Amer- 
ica master  plan,  I  would  like  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  chorus  of  dissent  challeng- 
ing the  wisdom,  the  legality,  and  the 
likely  effects  of  United  States  policy 
toward  Nicaragua.  Not  4  months  ago. 
the  House  passed  the  Boland  amend- 
ment to  the  continuing  budget  resolu- 
tion, which  states  in  straightforward 
prose  that  both  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  Defense  Depart- 
ment are  prohibited  from  providing 
any  military  equipment,  training, 
advice,  or  support  for  any  military  ac- 
tivities for  the  purpose  of  overthrow- 
ing the  Government  of  Nicaragua  or 
provoking  a  military  exchange  be- 
tween Nicaragua  and  Honduras.  In 
simple  language,  the  Congress  told  the 
President  to  "stay  out  of  Nicaragua." 
It  has  become  increasingly  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of 
the  Boland  amendment  is  being  violat- 
ed. 

According  to  news  reports,  recently 
confirmed  by  President  Reagan,  the 
United  States  has  been  supplying 
"covert"  aid  to  guerrilla  bands  in  Nica- 
ragua for  the  purpose  of  interrupting 
the  flow  of  arms  between  Nicaragua 
and  the  rebel  forces  in  El  Salvador. 
The  principal  recipients  of  our  mili- 
tary support,  including  arms,  training. 
advice,  and  logistical  support,  has  been 
the  Nicaraguan  Democratic  Front 
(FDN).  a  group  explicitly  committed 
to  overthrowing  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua.  The  distinction  between 
U.S.  objectives  in  providing  assistance 
and  the  purposes  and  ongoing  actions 
of  the  recipients  of  the  assistance  is 
the  "loophole"  on  which  the  President 
has  been  legitimizing  our  covert  activi- 
ties in  the  region  while  simultaneously 
circimiventing  the  will  of  Congress.  If 
the  absurdity  of  such  a  distinction  is 
lost  on  the  Reagan  administration  it 
has  not  eluded  former  Director  of  the 
CIA  Adm.  Starjsfield  Turner.  In  Sun- 
day's Washington  Post,  Admiral 
Turner  urges  an  end  to  the  covert  op- 
eration in  Nicaragua,  in  part  because 
of  the  tendency  that  "the  people  the 
CIA  enlists  to  do  the  covert  work  will 
not  always  have  the  same  purpose  as 
the  United  States."  and  the  covert  op- 
erations tend  to  "get  out  of  control." 

While  I  share  the  disappointment  of 
many  people  with  the  human  rights 
and  civil  liberties  record  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas in  Nicaragua,  these  shortcom- 
ings in  no  way  Justify  covert  oper- 
ations designed  to  harass,  destabilize, 
and  potentially  overthrow  the  present 


government.  Furthermore,  it  is  nei- 
ther in  our  national  interest  nor  in  the 
interests  of  our  allies  in  the  region  to 
help  promote  a  Vietnam-style  war- 
without-borders  in  Central  America. 
Unfortunately,  our  policy  threatens  to 
do  Just  that. 

Tomorrow  night,  the  President  wlU 
have  a  unique  opportunity  to  focus 
the  political  spotlight  on  Central 
America.  The  problems  with  American 
foreign  policy  will  not.  however,  be 
solved  by  rhetoric.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  signal  their  opposition  to 
U.S.  covert  activities  in  Nicaragua  by 
supporting  H.R.  1873.  introduced  by 
Representative  Michael  Babhes.  The 
clear,  unambiguous  intent  of  this  bill 
is  to  close  the  alleged  loophole  in  the 
Boland  amendment. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Chief  Executive 
to  formulate  American  foreign  policy. 
There  is  no  Justification,  however,  for 
cynically  disregarding  the  will  of  Con- 
gress and  the  law  in  the  process. 

When  a  former  director  and  explicit 
"staunch  supporter"  of  the  CIA  ques- 
tions the  wisdom  of  our  covert  activi- 
ties in  Nicaragua  and  speculates  that 
the  de  facto  consequences  of  our  aid  to 
the  FDN  may  violate  the  terms  of  the 
Boland  amendment,  the  allegations  of 
impropriety  take  on  added  legitimacy. 
Adm.  Stansfield  Turner's  thoughtful 
essay  in  Sunday's  Washington  Post 
not  only  raises  troubling  issues  about 
the  Nicaraguan  affair,  but  sheds 
useful  light  on  the  inherent  risks  asso- 
ciated with  any  covert  operation.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Admiral 
Turner's  article. 

From  ah  Ex-CIA  Chikt:  Stop  the  "Covxrt" 
Operation  in  Nicaragua 

(By  Stansfield  Turner) 

If  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  is  as 
deeply  involved  In  providing  "covert"  aid  to 
guerrilla  bands  in  Nicaragua  as  reports  sug- 
gest, it  has  made  a  bad  mistake.  It  would  be 
wise  to  extricate  itself  from  the  operation 
before  it  gets  into  a  head-on  conflict  with 
Congress. 

This  would,  of  course,  be  painful  for  the 
CIA  to  do.  It  would  have  to  walk  away  from 
people  to  whom  it  has  made  commitments, 
and  it  would  endanger  its  reputation  for  re- 
liability. In  the  long  run,  however,  it  would 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  agency  and  of 
the  nation. 

As  a  former  CIA  director.  I  do  not  say  this 
because  of  the  common  contention  that  it  is 
not  our  province  to  decide  what  is  best  for 
other  nations.  That  is  as  superficial  an  argu- 
ment as  the  one  that  we  have  the  right  to 
do  whatever  is  seen  as  advancing  our  nation- 
al Interest.  What  is  required  is  a  careful 
judgment,  in  each  case,  of  potential  benefits 
and  costs. 

There  are  circumstances,  I  think,  in  which 
covert  operations  are  justified  and  in 
which— if  they  became  public  knowledge— 
they  would  cause  little,  if  any,  controversy. 
The  Nicaragua  operation,  however,  is  not 
one  of  them.  It  risks  substantial  damage 
both  to  our  national  interests  and  to  the 
CIA,  especially  in  light  of  the  growing  dis- 
pute over  whether  the  agency  has  violated 
the  law,  passed  last  December,  forbidding  it 
to  supply  military  training,  advice  or  sup- 


port "for  the  purpoae"  of  overthrowing  the 
Nicaraguan  government. 

President  Reagan,  who  has  acknowledged 
n.8.  support  (but  not  specifically  CIA  aid) 
for  the  guerrillas  moving  into  Nicaragua 
from  Honduras,  has  said  that  our  "purpose" 
is  otherwise— to  impede  the  flow  of  arms 
from  Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador— and  that 
the  law  therefore,  is  not  being  broken.  But 
one  of  the  risks  of  any  covert  action  is  that 
It  may  get  out  of  control. 

One  reason  is  that  the  people  the  CIA  en- 
lists to  do  the  covert  work  will  not  always 
have  the  same  purpose  as  the  United  States. 
Generally,  their  aim  is  to  obtain  political 
power  for  themselves  as  soon  as  possible.  As 
the  price  for  getting  the  support  that  we 
offer  them,  they  may  well  accept  the  some- 
what different  purposes  and  timetables  that 
we  establish.  But  as  a  covert  action  pro- 
gresses, they  may  well  start  working  for 
their  own  objective,  not  ours. 

The  issue,  then,  is  whether  the  CIA  can 
control  their  activities  by  withholding  arms, 
money  or  whatever.  Such  controls  will  work 
primarily  in  situations  where  large  amounts 
of  money  or  military  supplies  are  essential 
to  success.  But  in  most  cases,  ^e  people 
working  for  us  gain  sufficient  momentum  of 
their  own  at  some  point  to  go  on  without  us 
if  necessary. 

Another  reason  covert  actions  can  get  out 
of  control  is  that  our  own  purposes  change 
from  those  originally  set.  That  could  well  l)e 
what  has  happened  In  this  instance. 

The  CIA  may  have  started  out  deliberate- 
ly to  undermine  the  government  of  Nicara- 
gua, only  to  have  the  Congress  prohibit  that 
purpose.  We  should  not  forget  that  the  Con- 
gress is  notified  of  all  covert  actions  and. 
hence,  knew  of  this  commitment  probably  a 
year  to  a  year  and  a  half  before  It  adopted 
the  restrictive  amendment,  sponsored  by 
Rep.  Edward  Boland  (D-Mass.),  last  Decem- 
ber. 

One  way  or  another,  that  amendment 
placed  the  CIA  In  the  difficult  position  of 
having  to  renege  on  commitments  already 
made,  or  of  trying  to  change  the  direction  of 
covert  action.  Reneging  is  difficult  because 
the  people  we  have  enlisted  are  already 
deeply  committed.  Changing  direction  is  dif- 
ficult because  the  people  with  whom  we  are 
working  may  not  be  willing. 

A  third  reason  covert  actions  get  out  of 
control  is  that  the  CIA  people  operating 
them  can  get  carried  away  with  their  dedi- 
cation to  getting  the  job  done.  It  was  only  in 
1974  that  Congress  passed  the  Hughes-Ryan 
amendment  requiring  that  Congress  be  noti- 
fied of  ongoing  actions.  And.  it  was  only  in 
1976  that  President  Ford  issued  the  first  ex- 
ecutive order  controlling  intelligence.  In- 
cluding covert  actions.  Before  these  con- 
trols, the  CIA  operated  covertly  with  much 
greater  freedom. 

There  is  no  question  that,  as  in  the  case  of 
Nicaragua,  the  existence  of  these  controls 
makes  the  task  of  covert  action  more  diffi- 
cult. 

It  was  my  observation,  as  head  of  the  CIA, 
that  quite  a  few  of  the  "old  hands"  in  the 
agency  found  it  very  difficult  to  accept  the 
impediments  that  such  controls  Imposed.  I 
forced  several  dozens  of  them  into  retire- 
ment because  the  controls  were  the  laVof 
the  land,  or  the  orders  of  the  president,  and 
I  needed  to  feel  comfortable  that  the  people 
doing  covert  action  would  obey  them. 

A  large  number  of  CIA  retirees  have  ap- 
parently been  called  back  into  service  to 
direct  the  Nicaraguan  action.  This  raises  the 
risk  that  the  CIA's  tradition  of  dedication  to 
getting  the  job  done  may  override  strict 
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compliance  with  the  Boland  amendment. 
Only  the  congressional  committees  on  intel- 
ligence will  be  able  to  judge  that  when  they 
hear  in  secret  session  the  CIA's  explanation 
of  how  it  is  controlling  the  Nicaraguan  oper- 
ation so  as  not  to  violate  the  Boland  amend- 
ment. 

I  was  frankly  disappointed  to  observe  how 
quickly  the  CIA  professionals  acceded  to  the 
desire  of  the  new  administration.  They 
knew  better  than  to  undertake  this  covert 
action.  They  should  have  appreciated  that 
it  has  virtually  been  ruled  out  by  the  new 
era  of  oversight  and  controls  introduced 
into  American  intelligence  since  1974. 
Whether  these  new  controls  are  a  good 
thing  or  not  can  be  debated,  but  it  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  understand  why  they  limit  the  type 
of  covert  actions  our  country  can  undertake. 

Essentially,  we  pay  a  price  for  notifying 
the  Congress  about  covert  actions  under  the 
Hughes-Ryan  amendment.  That  price  is  the 
high  probability  that  if  the  action  is  highly 
controversial  it  will  leak  and  it  will  no 
longer  be  possible  to  undertake  it  covertly. 
Witness  the  fact  that  the  public  has  long 
been  aware  that  the  CIA  Is  Involved  in  Nica- 
ragua. 

This  is  not  to  impugn  the  integrity  of 
Congress.  It  is  an  inevitable  result  of  our 
democratic  process.  The  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress had  to  pass  the  Boland  amendment  to 
curb  the  CIA's  role  in  Nicaragua  is  indica- 
tive of  the  problem.  That  amendment  is  an 
open  document,  yet  it  gives  away  the  fact 
that  the  CIA  is  doing  someth^  covert 
down  in  Nicaragua. 

When  the  dust  settles  on  this  particular 
incident,  we  should  decide  ourselves  wheth- 
er the  price  of  limiting  covert  action  to  non- 
controversial  objectives  is  worth  it.  I  believe 
that  it  is. 

Our  country  is  still  suffering  from  the 
devisiveness  that  developed  over  Vietnam, 
when  national  consensus  crumbled.  Covert 
action,  by  its  very  nature,  can  be  very  con- 
troversial. We  would  do  well  to  proceed  only 
where  there  is  a  good  chance  that  there 
would  be  a  national  consensus  behind  that 
covert  action  if  it  became  known  to  the 
public.  After  all,  the  innate  wisdom  of  the 
American  public's  outlook  is  one  of  the  cor- 
nerstones of  our  democratic  system. 

At  the  same  time  we  need  to  avoid  letting 
vocal  minorities  prevent  our  undertaking 
covert  actions  that  the  majority  would  ap- 
prove. That  could  happen,  I  am  afraid,  if 
the  notification  to  the  Congress  were  too 
widespread.  An  amendment  in  1980  to  the 
Hughes-Ryan  amendment  narrowed  the 
number  of  committees  that  are  to  be  in- 
formed about  the  covert  action  from  eight 
to  the  two  intelligence  committees.  The 
record  of  those  two  committees,  so  far,  is 
that  noncontroversial  covert  actions  are 
generally  not  leaked. 

What  kinds  of  covert,  actions  might  pass 
the  test  of  national  consensus? 

One  is  covert  propaganda,  like  radio 
broadcasts,  which  essentially  tell  the  facts 
to  countries  that  do  not  have  anything  like 
a  free  press.  Such  broadcasts  can  be  much 
more  effective  if  the  hand  of  the  United 
States  behind  them  is  concealed. 

Another  form  of  covert  action  that  the 
majority  would  find  acceptable  is  paramili- 
tary support  to  groups  struggling  to  avoid 
extinction  at  the  hands  of  invading  Russian 
or  Cuban  troops.  Finally,  there  would  be,  I 
suspect,  a  consensus  on  attempting  to 
unseat  Khomeini  or  Qaddafi  by  covert 
means  were  that  feasible. 

This,  the  political  action  side  of  covert 
action,  will  always  be  the  most  controver- 
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sial.  What  is  required  here  is  a  careful  judg- 
ment as  to  when  our  national  interests  are 
so  likely  to  be  damaged  that  we  should  con- 
sider destabilizing  a  foreign  government. 

In  making  such  a  judgment  we  should 
take  into  account  whether  a  successor  gov- 
ernment would  likely  be  better  from  our 
point  of  view.  We  also  need  to  take  into  ac- 
count that  destabilizing  governments  is  far 
more  difficult  today  than  in  1953,  when  we 
did  that  in  Iran,  or  in  1954,  when  we  did  it 
in  Guatemala.  The  revolution  in  communi- 
cation since  then  has  made  it  much  more 
difficult  to  pull  the  wool  over  a  populace's 
eyes,  as  we  did  in  those  cases. 

That  is  why  the  congressional  and  public 
instinct  on  Nicaragua  is  correct  today.  We 
are  not  likely  to  get  away  with  toppling  the 
Nicaraguan  government  by  covert  means. 
Even  if  we  do,  though,  it  will  likely  by  a  pyr- 
rhlc  victory.  The  other  costs  to  us  will  be 
high. 

Just  the  cost  of  our  ap|>earing  to  attempt 
to  destabilize  a  government  of  Nicaragua 
are  high  because  we  are  widely  seen  as  spon- 
soring the  return  to  Nicaragua  of  the  sup- 
porters of  the  dictator  Anastasio  Somoza. 
This  can  only  reduce  our  standing  in  the 
countries  In  this  region  where  we  have  truly 
important  Interests:  Mexico,  Panama,  Ven- 
ezuela and  Brazil. 

If  we  worried  about  a  domino  effect  en- 
gulfing these  nations,  we  should  be  doing  all 
we  can  to  bolster  the  internal  strengths  of 
those  countries.  Being  seen  as  supporting 
Somocistcis,  whether  true  or  not.  is  a  sure 
way  to  undermine  our  ability  to  play  a  sup- 
porting role. 

Another  cost  that  is  very  apparent  in  this 
case  is  that,  when  the  operations  verge  on 
violating  the  law,  the  CIA  is  publicly  ac- 
cused of  Improper  performance.  Just  the 
fact  that  several  members  of  Congress  have 
strongly  suggested  that  the  CIA  is  not  com- 
plying with  the  law  is  very  injurious  to  that 
agency. 

Whether  the  charges  are  proven  right  or 
wrong  is  not  the  issue.  The  CIA  has  only  re- 
cently recovered  most  of  its  deserved  pres- 
tige and  standing  after  the  public  disillu- 
sionment that  arose  following  the  various 
Investigations  of  1975-76.  It  is,  then,  damag- 
ing to  have  the  public  hear  members  of 
Congress  suggest  that  the  CIA  may  again 
not  be  complying  with  the  law. 

The  agency's  future  is  totally  dependent 
on  being  able  to  recruit  and  retain  a  few  of 
the  very  brightest  of  our  young  people.  It 
cannot  do  that  if  it  is  periodically  buffeted 
by  public  doubt  as  to  the  legality  and  validi- 
ty of  its  activities. 

If  this  administration  truly  believes  that 
it  needs  the  authority  to  conduct  the  type 
of  activity  underway  in  Nicaragua,  even  if 
most  of  the  Congress  and  the  public  would 
be  opposed  to  It  if  they  knew,  it  must 
reopen  the  whole  question  of  oversight  and 
controls  over  the  VS.  intelligence  communi- 
ty. 

There  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  argument 
that  the  controls  have  gone  too  far.  There 
are  many  of  us  who  are  staunch  supporters 
of  the  CIA.  though,  who  will  argue  that 
there  are  far  greater  risks  to  the  future  of 
that  vital  organization  from  any  substantial 
relaxation  of  control  than  from  continu- 
ation of  the  ones  that  we  have.* 
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THE  88th  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
ARIiENIAN  MARTYRS'  DAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  HUGHES 

ormw  jnxKT 

a  TBI  HOUSE  or  RXPUSOTTATIVZS 

Thurtdav,  AprU  21,  1983 
•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  April 
24.  1983,  marks  the  68th  anniversary 
of  Armenian  Martyrs'  Day.  the  68th 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  a  cam- 
paign of  genocide  against  the  Armeni- 
an people. 

The  act  of  genocide— the  deliberate 
and  systematic  destruction  of  a  people 
because  of  their  race,  creed,  or  reli- 
gion—is the  act  of  a  harsh,  mechanical 
force,  utterly  devoid  of  the  gentleness, 
compassion,  and  benevolence  which  we 
hold  to  be  the  very  elements  of  hu- 
manity. There  is  no  goodness  in  kill- 
ing, and  no  redemption  in  genocide. 
There  is  only  the  shock  of  cruelty. 

We  must  remember  that  shock.  We 
must  remember  that  the  atavism,  the 
cannibalism  of  mass  killing  is  a  possi- 
bility even  today.  Indeed,  we  must  re- 
member that  genocide  can  become  a 
reality  as  soon  as  we  forget  the  shock. 
As  soon  as  we  allow  ourselves  to 
become  complacent  in  the  vigilance 
and  the  struggle  for  human  rights  and 
social  Justice,  the  terrif  3ring  specter  of 
genocide  begins  to  formulate. 

On  AprU  24,  1915,  hundreds  of  Ar- 
menian religious,  political,  and  intel- 
lectual leaders  were  arrested  in  Con- 
stantinople—now Istanbul— and  either 
murdered  or  exiled.  On  that  day.  the 
forces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  began 
the  first  genocide  of  the  20th  century. 
Over  the  next  7  years,  the  genocide  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire  continued.  Those 
who  survived  the  Ottoman's  slaughter 
were  sent  into  exile.  More  than  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  Armenians  were  massa- 
cred, their  culture  and  national  herit- 
age practically  decimated. 

This  year,  on  the  68th  anniversary 
of  what  historian  Herbert  A.  Gibbons 
called  the  blackest  page  of  modem  his- 
tory, I  rise  to  commemorate  the  Arme- 
nian people  and  Americans  of  Armeni- 
an descent.  By  preserving  our  memory 
of  the  Armenian  martyrs,  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  a  future  free  of  destruc- 
tion, for  all  peoples  of  the  world.* 


THE  IMMORALITY  OF  NUCLEAR 
WAR 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSEMTATTVES 

Tuesday.  April  26.  1983 

«  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
j^)eaker,  in  recent  months,  we  have 
witnessed  increasing  religious  commu- 
nity involvement  in  the  nuclear  war 
issue.  The  moral  implications  of  nucle- 
ar war  are  so  great  that  rational  exam- 
ini^on  of  the  nuclear  threat  must 
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occur  outside  the  centers  of  political 
and  military  power  where  ethical  con- 
siderations are  readily  ignored. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  words  of  Rabbi  Ralph 
Kingsley  of  Temple  Sinai  of  North 
Dade,  who  reminds  us  that  the  notion 
of  a  winnable  nuclear  war  comes  dan- 
gerously close  to  a  policy  that  accepts 
the  risks  of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

The  sermon  follows: 

SBmOH  FOR  MSSSAOK  OF  ISSAXL 

(By  Rabbi  Ralph  P.  Kingsley.  Temple  Sinai 
of  North  Dade,  Fla.) 

Thank  you. 

One  of  the  oft  quoted  verses  from  the  pro- 
phetic literature  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  comes 
from  the  Prophet  Zecharlah:  "Not  by 
might,  not  by  power,  but  My  Spirit"  says 
the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

With  that  beautiful  utterance,  the  proph- 
et meant  to  teach  the  people  of  his  time- 
more  than  2,400  years  ago— that  ultimate 
victory  comes  into  the  world  not  only 
through  the  exercise  of  raw.  physical  power, 
but  that  it  comes  also,  and  perhaps  more 
lastingly  through  the  Ood  inspired  force  of 
the  human  will  yearning  and  working  for 
Justice  and  peace. 

Unfortunately,  the  world  and  its  leaders 
have  not  paid  much  heed  to  the  words  of 
Zecharlah  over  the  years.  The  game  of 
international  politics  has  classically  been 
played  precisely  by  the  exercise  of  might 
and  power,  and  most  of  us  have  learned  to 
live  with  that.  If  not  always  comfortably. 

But  what  makes  this  time  In  history  so 
much  more  precarious  is  that  the  exercise 
of  power  today,  includes  the  ability  of  the 
two  super  powers,  the  U.S.  and  Soviet 
Union,  literally  to  blow  each  other  off  the 
face  of  the  Earth.  Jonathan  Schell  has 
clearly  demonstrated  that  fact  In  his  fright- 
ening yet  classic  study  "The  Pate  of  the 
Earth."  He  warns  us  not  only  of  the  imme- 
diate devastation  that  a  nuclear  holocaust 
would  cause,  but  of  the  longer  range  effects 
which  might  well  render  our  earth  unhospi- 
table  to  human  life.  "The  Peril  of  Hiunan 
Extinction"  is  "an  ecological  peril"  he  writes 
"which  exists  not  because  every  single 
person  in  the  world  would  be  killed  by  the 
immediate  explosive  and  radioactive  effects 
of  a  (nuclear)  holocaust  but  because  a  (nu- 
clear) holocaust  might  render  the  biosphere 
unfit  for  human  survival  .  .  .  the  nuclear 
peril  is  usually  seen  in  isolation  from  the 
threats  to  other  forms  of  life  and  their  eco- 
systems but  in  fact  it  should  be  seen  as  the 
very  center  of  the  ecological  crisis— as  the 
cloud-covered  Everest  of  which  the  more  im- 
mediate, visible  kinds  of  harm  to  the  envi- 
ronment are  the  mere  foothills  .  .  .  the 
question  now  before  the  himian  species 
therefore  is  whether  life  or  death  will  pre- 
vail on  the  Earth.  This  is  not  metaphorical 
language  but  a  literal  description  of  the 
present  state  of  affairs." 

Yet.  despite  such  forecasts  and  warnings 
by  highly  respected  and  responsible  persons, 
the  leaders  in  Washington  and  Moscow 
seem  strangely  unmoved,  undismayed  and 
undeterred.  Billions  continue  to  be  poured 
into  the  research  and  development  of  more 
effective  weaponry.  Serious  emphasis  is 
given  to  the  importance  of  a  second  strike 
capacity,  as  military  and  scientific  stategists 
seriously  plan  for  the  exigencies  of  a  nucle- 
ar war.  One  reads  of  evacuations  plans,  as  If 
there  would  be  a  way  to  run  from  the  devas- 
tation and  of  alternate  postal  service  as  if 
there  would  be  anyone  to  whom  the  mail 
would  be  delivered. 
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What  Polly!  There  can  be  no  victory,  mili- 
tary or  political,  in  a  nuclear  war— not  even 
for  the  munitions  makers.  There  can  only 
be  mass  destruction,  perhaps  beyond  the 
ability  even  to  repair  the  pieces. 

I  caimot  believe  that  otherwise  Intelligent 
people  are  seriously  engaged  in  contemplat- 
ing ways  to  survive  a  nuclear  war,  as  If  there 
could  be  a  victor.  Such  a  diaciuslon  can  only 
be  termed  a  moral  obscenity. 

Little  wonder  that  the  issue  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race  has  so  captured  the  religious  com- 
munity. An  increasing  number  of  churches 
and  synagogues  are  holding  seminars  and 
retreats  which  focus  on  the  moral  and  phys- 
ical implication  of  nuclear  proliferation. 

While  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  so 
many  main  line  religious  groups.  Jewish  and 
Protestant,  have  Joined  in  support  of  the 
call  for  a  nuclear  freese,  pressures  from 
Washington  to  the  contrary,  it  is  indicative 
of  the  profound  seriousness  with  which  the 
problem  of  nuclear  proliferation  is  viewed 
that  has  seen  the  normally  conservative 
conference  of  Roman  Catholic  bishops  issue 
a  draft  of  a  statement  that  calls  for  such 
freeze  and  for  a  phased  reduction  of  nuclear 
weapons,  on  religious  and  moral  grounds. 

The  ancient  words  of  Zechariah  have 
taken  on  a  new  life,  "not  by  night,  not  by 
power,  but  by  My  Spirit  says  the  Lord  of 
Hosts." 

Some  months  ago,  on  the  occasion  of  my 
birihday,  my  older  son  gave  me  a  powerful 
little  book  called  Jenny.  It  was  written  by 
Yorick  Blumenfeld,  published  in  England  in 
1982.  Blumenfeld  is  a  survivor  of  the  Holo- 
caust, who  was  bom  in  Amsterdam  50  years 
ago  and  spent  his  youth  running  away  from 
Hitler  with  his  parents,  although  not  too 
successfully  for  they  were  interned  in  a  con- 
centration camp  in  Morocco. 

The  little  volume  is  a  fictionalized  diary, 
written  by  a  middle  class  English  housewife 
who  lives  out  a  nuclear  war  in  a  bomb  shel- 
ter with  her  children  and  other  families.  It 
is  cursively  callgraphied  rather  than  "print- 
ed" as  if  to  simulate  handwriting,  and  con- 
tains pictures  and  doodles  in  the  margins 
much  as  a  diary  might.  The  cover  is  black 
on  black.  Only  the  name— Jenny— stands 
out  in  red.  You  will  be  able  to  read  it  in  a 
single  setting. 

What  makes  the  book  so  powerful  is  its 
understatement.  It  does  not  pretend  to  be 
profound.  Rather  it  is  a  cry  for  awareness,  a 
reaching  out  to  those  who  care,  saying  to 
them:  "Do  something  while  there  is  still 
time." 

Let  me  share  a  few  insights  from  the 
book.  In  one  passage,  after  a  discussion  of 
the  section  of  the  biblical  book  of  Genesis. 
Jenny  poignantly  asks:  "What  was  the  point 
of  creation,  if  it  ends  in  such  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust?" 

In  another  passage,  set  down  a  year  or  so 
after  the  nuclear  explosion,  when  at  last  the 
shelter  is  opened,  Jenny  describes  what  she 
sees:  a  land  in  which  there  were  no  birds. 
Indeed  very  few  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  had 
any  leaves  .  .  .  they  all  looked  as  if  burned 
or  scorched  .  .  .  and  then  we  noticed  insects 
everywhere,  swarms  of  them  .  .  .  beetles  and 
bugs  of  all  kinds." 

Somewhat  later,  one  reads  a  description  of 
the  town  in  which  Jenny  had  lived,  as  a 
place  devoid  of  human  life,  filled  only  with 
hideous  rats  and  the  bones  of  corpses  .  .  ." 
And  "where  was  food  to  grow— and  how?" 
she  asks. 

And  what  of  the  children?  Are  their  bleed- 
ing gums  and  swollen  ankles  due  to  the  ef- 
fects of  radiation  or  from  a  bad  diet  caused 
by  the  lack  of  food,  Jenny  wonders. 
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Here,  emerging  from  the  creative  imagina- 
tion of  gifted  and  concerned  writer,  is  a 
statement  of  what  he  believes  will  result 
from  the  ultimate  exercise  of  power.  These 
brief  remarks  cannot  begin  to  do  Justice  to 
the  subtleties  and  nuances  of  style  that  un- 
derline Torick  Blum^nfeld's  simple  theme. 
But  the  message  is  so  clear.  Even  if  we  sur- 
vive a  nuclear  war,  then  what  for?  What  will 
be  left  of  our  world?  What  will  be  left  of  us? 
And  if  one  should  be  tempted  to  treat  this 
work  as  nothing  more  than  fiction,  let  me 
suggest  that  the  fact  that  Yorick  Blumen- 
feld survived  one  holocaust  gave  him.  per- 
haps more  credibility  in  his  sensitivity  to 
the  real  ponibiUtiea  of  another— even  more 
dreadful,  if  tliat  be  possible,  than  the  first. 
The  British  edition  of  Jenny  had  an  extra 
page  added  to  the  diary  on  which  were 
added  the  words:  "What  are  you  doing  to 
prevent  such  a  tragedy?" 

The  late  President  Dwlght  David  Elsen- 
hower said  in  1969.  "I  believe  that  people  in 
the  long  run,  are  going  to  do  more  to  pro- 
mote peace  than  are  governments.  Indeed,  I 
think  that  people  want  peace  so  much  that 
one  of  these  days,  governments  had  better 
get  out  of  their  way  and  let  them  have  it." 
Yorick  Blumenfeld  himself,  speaks  of 
writing  a  sequel  to  Jeimy  titled:  "You  Can 
Do."  In  an  interview  in  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity student  newspaper,  he  is  quoted  as 
saying  the  following— which  is  perhaps,  an 
apt  conclusion  to  these  remarks. 

"I  haven't  turned  to  alcohol,  I  don't  like 
drugs  of  any  kind.  The  threat  of  nuclear 
holocaust  Is  a  problem  one  has  to  live  with. 
I  don't  have  any  alternative.  I  must  do 
whatever  I  can." 

And  so  must  we  all— by  educating  and  sen- 
sitizing ourselves  to  the  overwhelming  dan- 
gers that  inhere  in  a  continuing  nuclear 
arms  race,  by  resorting  to  political  action  in 
order  to  insist  that  our  government  proceed 
swiftly  and  seriously  to  continue  the  process 
of  disarmament  begun  with  SALT  I;  and  by 
using  our  churches  and  synagogues  as 
places  which  teach  the  moral  implications 
of  nuclear  war,  and  which  serve  as  catalysts 
for  peace  and  preachers  of  the  words  with 
which  we  began  these  remarks.  "Not  by 
might,  not  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit  says 
the  Lord  of  Hosts." 
The  alternative  is  too  grim.* 


WHY  THE  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC 
OF  CHINA  SHOULD  NOT  BE 
PART  OF  THE  ASIAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT BANK 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GKORGIA 
HI  THX  HOUSE  or  RSFRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  26. 1983 
•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mt.  speaker, 
there  are  many  reasons,  in  my  view, 
why  Red  China  should  not  be  admit- 
ted to  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
but  the  other  day  I  received  in  the 
mail,  a  letter  from  Gen.  Ho  Ying-Chin 
of  the  Republic  of  China  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  is  93  years  old  and  served  his 
country  and  the  Allied  cause  during 
World  War  II  as  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Chinese  Armed  Forces  in  the 
Allied  China  Theater.  In  his  statement 
he  sets  forth  the  reasons  against  ad- 
mission of  the  Red  Chinese  in  a  very 
succinct   manner.   Since   the   annual 
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meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  will  take 
place  in  Manila  from  Biay  4  through 
liiay  6,  1983,  I  think  his  message  is 
very  timely  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Ah  Opsm  LBim  to  thx  Lbaokrs  of  thk 
UnnD  States  ahd  Japah  Aoaihst  the  As- 
mssioH  OF  THE  CHonsE  ComnrmsTs  to 

THE  ASIAH  DEVELOPMEirr  BAHK 

(By  Oen.  Ho  Ylng-Chin) 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Oov- 
emors  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
(ADB)  will  be  held  in  Manila,  from  May  4  to 
6,  1M3.  The  Chinese  Communist  regime  Is 
seeking  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  ADB 
on  the  condition  of  prior  expulsion  of  the 
Republic  of  China  from  the  Bank.  This  has 
led  to  worldwide  repercussions  and  the  C3ov- 
emment  and  the  people  of  the  ROC  are 
strongly  opposed  to  It. 

I  must  solemnly  point  out  that  the  main 
purpose  of  the  Chinese  Communists  to  join 
the  ADB  Is  not  for  making  any  contribution 
to  the  regional  development  and  prosperity 
of  Asia,  but  to  use  their  consistent  united 
front  tactics  to  destroy  the  fundamental 
principle  of  non-interference  In  the  affairs 
of  international  organizations  by  politics 
and  to  force  the  United  States,  Japan  and 
other  Members  of  the  ADB  to  expel  the 
ROC  from  the  Bank  so  that  the  (Chinese 
Communist  regime  could  be  recognized  as 
"a  sole  legal  government  of  China."  Should 
the  U.S.  and  Japan  play  into  the  hands  of 
the  Peiking  regime  and  permit  it  to  enter 
the  ADB,  they  would  certainly  bring  serious 
troubles  and  disturbances  to  this  non-politi- 
cal international  financial  organization:  and 
as  a  result,  the  accomplishments  and  the 
future  of  the  ADB  might  be  impaired.  If 
tills  should  happen  to  the  ADB.  the  RCX: 
would  not  be  the  only  victim.  The  prestige 
and  the  Interests  of  the  U.S.  and  Japan  as 
well  as  the  future  economic  cooperation  and 
development  in  the  Asian  and  Pacific  region 
would  all  be  adversely  affected. 

The  Republic  of  China  Is  determined  to 
maintain  its  membership  in  the  ADB  and  to 
oppose  admitting  the  Chinese  Communists 
to  the  Bank.  This  position  of  the  ROC  Gov- 
ernment has  repeatedly  been  conveyed 
through  various  channels  to  the  ADB  Mem- 
bers and  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. Statements  were  also  made  by  Pre- 
mier SUN  Yun-suan  and  our  Central  Bank 
in  this  respect  in  accordance  with  the  basic 
principles  of  the  ADB  Agreement.  The 
people  of  the  RCX;  in  all  walks  of  life  have 
strongly  expressed  their  opinion  not  to  let 
the  Chinese  Communists  have  their  own 
way  in  order  that  the  development  and 
prosperity  of  the  free  world  in  general  and 
of  Asia  in  particular  would  not  be  jeopard- 
ized. 

In  recent  months,  certain  circles  in  the 
U.S.  Government  and  Congress  have  again 
and  again  indicated  their  support  for  the 
ROC  membership  in  the  ADB,  yet  they  do 
not  rule  out  the  possibUity  of  admitting  the 
Chinese  Communists  into  the  organization. 

We  appreciate  the  thoughtfulness  of  our 
friends  in  trying  to  maintain  our  continued 
membership  In  the  ADB.  However,  we,  the 
people  of  the  Republic  of  (Thina,  cannot 
accept  any  formula  or  idea  to  substitute 
"Taiwan"  for  our  official  name  "The  Re- 
public of  China",  or  to  degrade  the  ROC 
status  from  a  full  member  to  an  "associate 
member"  as  suggested  by  Japan  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  admission  of  the  Pelping  regime 
to  the  ADB.  I  wish  to  Invite  the  attention  of 
the  Government  and  the  people  of   the 
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United  States  and  of  Japan  to  the  fact  that 
efforts  made  by  the  ROC  in  the  struggle 
against  Communism  are  not  only  for  the 
preservation  of  the  sovereignty,  independ- 
ence and  national  survival  of  the  RCXJ,  but 
also  for  the  maintenance  of  the  common  in- 
terests and  the  future  of  the  free  nations  in 
Asia  as  they  are  closely  related  to  one  an- 
other. Therefore,  for  the  sake  of  our  nation- 
al dignity  and  for  the  common  interests  of 
the  international  community,  we  are  firmly 
opposed  to  the  formula  contemplated  by 
Japan  and  the  United  States. 

What  I  expect  the  United  States  and 
Japan  to  do  Is  to  exercise  their  influence 
upon  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  ADB  in  the  light  of  their  respec- 
tive common  interests  with  the  ROC  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Chinese  Communist  plot  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  our  memt>ershlp  in 
the  ADB  in  the  forthcoming  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  ADB  Board  of  Governors  next 
May  with  prior  consultations  with  ADB 
President  Masao  Pujioka. 

Consequently,  I  would  like  to  put  forward 
the  following  viewpoints,  which  are  also 
sliared  by  our  people: 

First,  Communism  is  un-Ctiinese  in  nature 
and  un-Cliinese  in  origin.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munist regime  conceived  in  Marxism,  Lenin- 
ism Bind  Communism  was  unlawfully  estab- 
lished and  can  In  no  way  represent  China  as 
a  legal  government.  The  Asian  Development 
Bank,  as  a  regional  non-political  organiza- 
tion, should  not  follow  the  bad  example  of 
the  IMF  and  IBRD  to  admit  the  Pelping 
regime  to  the  membership  for  political  rea- 
sons and  to  sp>oU  this  organlzatioiL 

Secondly,  under  their  economic  system 
based  on  collective  ownership,  which  is  by 
nature  anti-democracy,  antiscience  and  anti- 
humanity,  the  Chinese  Communists  have 
enslaved  and  exploited  the  people  on  the 
Chinese  Mainland  who  have  become  poorer 
and  poorer.  However,  the  wealth  thus  seized 
by  the  Chinese  Communist  regime  has  been 
used  in  developing  nuclear  weapons  and  for 
war  puri>ose8.  As  the  people  on  the  Main- 
land have  no  work  ethic,  lack  productivity, 
their  per  capita  Income  is  so  low  that  the 
Mainland  is  not  an  international  consimier 
market.  Such  being  the  case,  how  could  we 
expect  that  regime,  if  admitted,  be  a  con- 
structive member  of  the  ADB? 

Thirdly,  the  Republic  of  China  Is  a  found- 
ing member  of  the  ADB.  It  has  consistently 
fulfilled  the  obligations  stipulated  in  the 
ADB  Agreement,  closely  cooperated  with 
the  other  Members  and  greatly  contributed 
to  the  economic  cooperation  and  develop- 
ment In  Asia  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Bank  in  1966.  In  recent  years,  the  ROC,  in- 
stead of  being  a  borrower  of  the  Bank,  has 
become  a  donor.  It  contributed  much  to  the 
Bank's  General  Capital  Increase  in  1982. 
Under  no  circimistances  should  the  ROC  be 
expelled  from  the  membership  of  the  ADB; 
otherwise,  it  would  constitute  a  flagrant  vio- 
lation of  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  ADB 
Agreement. 

Fourthly,  nowhere  in  the  ADB  Agreement 
may  one  find  any  stipulations  for  the  expul- 
sion of  a  member.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Agreement  clearly  provides  that  the  ADB 
should  refrain  from  being  influenced  politi- 
caUy.  Therefore,  the  ADB  should  not  expel 
the  ROC  from  its  membership,  nor  should  it 
tolerate  the  political  influence  by  the  Chi- 
nese Communists.  Any  proposal  either  to 
revise  the  ADB  Agreement  or  to  force  us  to 
change  our  official  name,  or  to  degrade  our 
present  status  in  the  ADB  Is  not  only  detri- 
mental to  our  Justifialile  position  in  the 
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AOB,  but  also  damaging  to  the  Bank  itself. 
We  are  strongly  opposed  to  It 

The  free  nations  of  the  world,  especially 
the  VJ&.  and  Japan,  are  all  aware  that 
liarxtam-Leninlsm-Communism,  since  their 
inception,  have  become  a  source  of  all  evil. 
How  could  we  expect  that  a  typical  Commu- 
nist regime  like  Peiping  would  render  any 
assistance  or  make  any  contribution  to  the 
development  and  prosperity  of  Asia  for  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  the  people  in 
the  region?  Since  the  n.S.  Congress  passed  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  preservation  of 
the  ROC  membership  in  the  ADB  in  1980.  it 
ahotild  firmly  support  our  lawful  rights  in 
that  orguiisation  so  as  to  preserve  the  glori- 
ous history  of  16  years  of  the  Bank  and  the 
traditional  spirit  of  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  friistrate  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists in  making  any  further  attempt. 

Japan  should  attach  valuable  importance 
to  the  friendship  it  shares  with  the  ROC  in 
the  past  30  year^  since  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War.  It  should  particularly 
remember  the  policy  of  magnanimity  enun- 
ciated by  our  late  President  Chiang  Kai- 
shek.  In  favor  of  Japan,  the  late  President 
Chiang  did  the  following:  (1)  He  proposed  in 
the  Cairo  Conference  that  Japan's  emperor 
system  be  preserved  and.  as  a  result,  the 
Japanese  political  system  has  remained  un- 
changed; (3)  decided  not  to  dispatch  Chi- 
nese troops  to  occupy  Japanese  territory  in 
order  to  avoid  its  division:  (3)  gave  up  claims 
of  war  reparations  by  Japan,  and  thus, 
saved  Japan  from  being  condemned  to  pov- 
erty; (4)  repatriated  quickly  two  million  Jap- 
ane^  soldiers  and  technical  personnel  so 
that  Japan  could  be  rapidly  rehabilitated. 
AU  this  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  Japan  in  dealing  with  the  ADB  case  to 
oppose  the  admission  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists to  the  ADB.  and  to  maintain  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  ROC  status  and  rights  in  the 
Bank.  In  other  words.  Japan  should  stick  to 
Justice  and  morality  and  avoid  any  appease- 
ment. 

I  fervently  hope  that  the  U.S.  and  Japan 
will  use  their  enormous  influence  to  main- 
tain the  position  of  the  ROC.  By  this  and 
only  by  this,  can  the  attempt  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  to  expel  the  ROC  from  the 
Bank  be  defeated  and  our  continued  mem- 
bership in  the  ADB  l>e  maintained.* 
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Cheryl  Jackaon's  friends  and  family 
on  her  accomplishment,  and  wish  her 
well  for  the  school  year  ahead.* 


April  26,  1983 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHERYL  D. 
JACKSON 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

or  MISSOURI 
nt  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  achievement  of 
Cheryl  Jackson  of  Jefferson  City,  Mo. 
Cheryl  was  recently  awarded  the  pres- 
tigious Harry  S.  Tnmian  Scholarship 
for  the  1983-84  school  year.  This 
award  is  given  to  candidates  on  the 
combined  basis  of  merit  and  a  demon- 
strated potential  for  leadership  in  gov- 
ernment service.  There  are  less  than 
200  people  awarded  this  scholarship. 
and  that  includes  both  scholars  and  al- 
ternates, so  that  this  is  truly  a  major 
accomplishment  for  Cheryl  and  her 
family. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
adding  our  congratulations  to  those  of 
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Lipscms 


I  commend  the  dedicated  staff  of 
OSI  for  achieving  what  many  thought 
would  never  happen.  The  committee 
will  continue  to  work  with  the  OSI  to 
assure  that  other  war  criminals  who 
continue  to  enjoy  secret  refuge  in 
America  will  meet  the  same  fate.* 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  mw  jrasrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  today  confirmed  that 
Hans  Lipschis.  charged  by  the  United 
States  with  concealing  his  service  as  a 
guard  at  the  notorious  Nazi  death 
camps  at  Auschwitz  and  Birkenau.  has 
left  the  country  under  an  order  of  de- 
portation. Lipschis  thus  becomes  the 
first  person  charged  with  complicity  in 
Nazi  war  crimes  to  be  deported  from 
the  United  States  in  over  30  years. 

His  departure  comes,  in  many  ways, 
at  a  fitting  time.  Just  after  the  emo- 
tional gathering  of  Holocaust  survi- 
vors here  in  Washington  and  the  com- 
memoration of  the  40th  anniversary  of 
the  Warsaw  ghetto  uprising.  The  ban- 
ishment of  Lipschis  serves  as  a  re- 
minder of  the  Nazi  atrocities  as  well  as 
a  reaffirmation  of  our  country's  oft- 
stated  policy  that  none  of  the  perpe- 
trators be  allowed  to  find  sanctuary  in 
the  United  States. 

It  is  regrettable,  however,  that  this 
deportation  did  not  come  much 
sooner.  Although  Lipschis'  expulsion 
is  a  tribute  to  the  perseverance  of  the 
Justice  Department's  Office  of  Special 
Investigations,  it  is  sadly  true  that  our 
Government  waited  far  too  long 
before  seriously  trying  to  track  down 
Nazi  war  criminals  in  America.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  persistent  and  tena- 
cious efforts  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  this  day  of  Justice  would 
likely  never  have  arrived. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  role 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in 
galvanizing  our  Government  to  act 
against  war  criminals  living  here.  It 
was  the  committee  that  first  raised 
this  issue  publicly  in  1974  and  called  at 
that  time  for  a  centralized  team  of 
lawyers  and  investigators  to  prosecute 
the  Nazi  cases.  It  was  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that  finally  forced  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  establish  OSI  in 
1979  and  to  fuUy  fund  and  staff  the 
unit.  It  was  the  Judiciary  Committee 
that  insisted  that  the  Justice  and 
State  Departments  seek  evidence  in 
foreign  countries  and  first  approached 
officials  in  Israel  and  the  Soviet  Union 
about  cooperating  in  these  investiga- 
tions. And  it  was  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee that  wrote  the  law  providing 
for  deportation  of  the  Nazi  persecu- 
tors. 

Hans  Lipschis'  deportation  proves 
that  the  committee's  decade-long  ef- 
forts to  rid  our  country  of  Hitler's 
henchmen  have  not  been  in  vain. 


A  PROCLAMATION  COMMEND- 
ING DR.  FREDERICK  G.  SAMP- 
SON 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  MICHIOAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
extreme  pleasure  in  introducing  into 
the  Record  a  proclamation  commend- 
ing Dr.  Frederick  G.  Sampson  for  his 
outstanding  work  in  the  Detroit,  na- 
tional, and  international  communities. 
The  proclamation  follows: 

Proclamation  or  Commendation 

Whereas  Dr.  Frederick  G.  Sampson, 
Pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Missionary  Baptist 
Church  located  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  is  one 
of  our  nation's  foremost  Baptist  Ministers, 
and 

Whereas  Dr.  Sampson  is  highly  respected 
by  his  peers  throughout  the  nation  and  the 
world  for  his  devotion,  leadership,  and  intel- 
lectual achievements;  He  received  his  Doc- 
torate of  Ministry  and  Divinity  from  the 
Virginia  Theological  Seminary  and  a  Divini- 
ty Degree  from  Howard  University;  And,  he 
recently  published  a  book  entitled.  "The 
Romance  of  Theology  in  the  Black  Experi- 
ence"; And.  he  lectures  at  several  universi- 
ties and  colleges  annually,  and 

Whereas  Dr.  Sampson  has  given  of  him- 
self tirelessly  and  unstintingly  to  bring 
hope.  Justice,  equality,  and  peace  through 
bis  active  leadership  in  the  Detroit  commu- 
nity, the  national  community,  and  the  inter- 
national community:  He  is  a  Past-President 
of  the  Detroit  Branch  of  the  NAACP;  And, 
a  member  of  the  State  of  Michigan  Civil 
Rights  Commission;  And,  he  serves  on  the 
Commission  for  the  International  Year  of 
the  Child;  And,  he  serves  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  numerous  commu- 
nity organizations,  and 

Whereas  The  Current  Topic  Study  Club, 
the  Detroit  Branch  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Colored  Women's  Clubs,  has  con- 
vened this  luncheon  today,  April  30,  1983,  to 
honor  Dr.  Sampson,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Dr.  Frederick  G.  Sampson 
be  awarded  this  Proclamation  of  Commen- 
dation in  recognition  of  his  extraordinary 
service  to  promote  Humanitarianism,  Peace 
and  Goodwill  to  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world.* 
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HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

or  NTW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  it  was  my  privilege  and  honor  to 
appear  at  the  ceremonies  marking 
"Uberty  Day"  in  Newburgh.  N.Y. 
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These  festivities  commemorated  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  in  the  American  Revolution- 
ary War.  It  was  in  Newburgh  that 
Gen.  George  Washington  was  head- 
quartered at  the  time  of  the  signing  of 
the  peace  treaty  ending  the  war,  and  it 
was  in  Newburgh  that  he  annoimced 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  to  his  as- 
sembled troops. 

I  was  honored  to  share  the  platform 
with  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Fish. 
So  that  my  colleagues  may  share  his 
thoughts,  I  am  requesting  that  his 
speech  be  inserted  in  full  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

SrxECR  or  Hon.  Hamilton  ^sr 

Honored  Guests,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
for  many  months,  on  nights  that  threatened 
battle,  the  watchfires  glowed  on  top  of 
Mount  Beacon.  They  flickered  across  the 
Hudson,  signals  of  danger  from  oncoming 
British  troops  to  the  encampments  of  the 
Revolutionary  Army  at  Newburgh.  Since 
the  capture  of  New  Yoric  City  in  1776,  the 
Hudson  Valley  was  recognized  for  its  strate- 
gic location.  Occupy  the  valley,  and  New 
England  would  be  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  colonies. 

Then,  on  April  19,  1783,  fires  on  mountain 
tops  in  Southeastern  New  York  and  in  New 
Jersey  were  lit,  but  this  time  to  hall  the  end 
of  the  war  and  victory.  From  here,  at  New- 
burgh, to  all  parts  of  our  young  nation, 
spread  the  long-awaited  news. 

As  the  years  passed,  it  came  to  mean  the 
birth  of  Democracy  as  a  major  force  in  the 
world.  The  early  settlers  had  come  to  these 
shores  to  practice  their  religion  and  seek 
freedom  from  oppression.  Ultimately,  they 
took  up  arms,  rejecting  taxes  and  rule  im- 
posed from  across  the  sea.  They  declared 
that  Government  was  no  longer  to  be  the 
natural  right  of  one  man,  a  King,  but  the 
responsibility  of  popular  law.  Now  the 
American  Revolution  had  been  fought  and  a 
new  Nation  bom.  The  monarch's  army  had 
been  routed  and  victory  for  liberty  would  be 
carried  far  beyond  Newburgh  and  the  Amer- 
ican coastline. 

The  valiant  Americans  who  began  the 
struggle  on  the  slopes  of  Bunker  Hill  eight 
years  before  .  .  .  those  who  fought  at  White 
Plains,  Saratoga  and  Yorktown,  opened  a 
new  life  to  all  people  .  .  .  the  powerful  and 
enduring  world  influence  of  democracy. 

The  unique  contribution  of  America  is 
that  our  Founding  Fathers  saw  the  universe 
as  a  rational  construct,  governed  by  natural 
law,  and  susceptible  to  mastery  by  human 
beings  who  were  themselves  rational  crea- 
tures. They  believed  that  human  beings 
have  the  capacity  to  govern  themselves,  and 
viewed  governments  as  instrumentalities 
which  men  could  assemble  and  disassemble 
if  they  did  not  meet  the  basic  needs  for 
which  they  were  created. 

They  believed  human  beings  can  achieve 
fulfillment  and  that  institutions  of  govern- 
ment are  created  by  men  to  be  their  instru- 
ments for  developing  a  better  world.  Our  in- 
stitutions do  not  have  a  divine  source,  but 
are  the  creations  of  men  who  believed  they, 
as  individuals,  were  the  creation  of  God. 

And  so,  a  little  over  two  centuries  ago,  we 
embarked  on  a  great  adventure  in  self-gov- 
ernment. There  is  no  assurance  today  of  the 
continued  success  of  this  effort,  as  there 
was  none  200  years  ago.  To  succeed,  each 
generation  of  Americans  must  work  at  it.  It 
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is  clearly  the  most  difficult,  demanding  and 
challenging  of  any  form  of  Government. 

It  remains  an  adventure,  an  experiment 
requiring  the  best  of  us.  Its  centerpiece— the 
rule  of  law.  Its  style— reason  and  persuasion. 
Its  politics— marked  by  vigorous  debate  and 
ready  acceptance  of  the  will  of  the  majority, 
and  an  equal  dedication  to  the  preservation 
of  dissent. 

The  central  element  remains  involve- 
ment—that many  Join  the  adventure  so  that 
a  few  cannot  corrupt  it. 

While  April  19,  1783  marked  the  end  of  a 
war,  it  marked  the  beginning  of  an  evolu- 
tion in  democracy  which  continues  to  this 
day.  It  is  the  legacy  of  freedom  and  self-gov- 
ernment for  which  we  thank  the  patriots  of 
that  day. 

There  is  a  moment  in  our  history  which  I 
think  suggests  the  temper  in  which  we 
might  approach  whatever  is  before  us.  On 
May  19. 1780,  the  Connecticut  SUte  Legisla- 
ture was  in  Session.  For  days,  there  had 
been  prophecies  that  it  was  to  be  the  day  of 
doom.  Then  suddenly,  in  mid-moming,  the 
sky  turned  from  blue  to  grey  to  black.  Men 
fell  on  their  knees  in  fear  and  in  prayer,  and 
there  were  many  shouts  for  adjournment. 
Then,  a  State  Senator.  Abraham  Davenport, 
came  forward  to  the  podium,  banged  the 
gavel  and  said,  "Gentlemen,  either  the  Day 
of  Judgment  is  approaching  or  it  is  not.  If  it 
is  not,  then  there  is  no  need  to  adjourn,  and 
if  it  is,  I  choose  to  be  found  doing  my  duty.  I 
therefore  ask,  let  candles  be  brought".* 


LIBERTY  DAY 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  cold 
snowy  day  last  Tuesday.  April  19, 1983. 
we  celebrated  Liberty  Day  in  New- 
burgh, N.Y.  The  events  that  took 
place  in  Newburgh  on  that  date  com- 
memorated the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  announcement  by  George  Wash- 
ington of  the  formal  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  colonists  and 
Great  Britain. 

There  are  many  little-known  facts 
regarding  George  Washington's  18- 
month  stay  in  Newburgh.  My  col- 
league, Ben  Oilman,  who  represented 
that  area  imtil  last  year,  has  captured 
the  historic  significance  of  Liberty 
Day  in  his  remarks,  which  were  deliv- 
ered last  week.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  enjoy  learning  why  we 
were  so  honored  to  participate  in  the 
Litierty  Day  celebration,  and  why  the 
towns  of  Newburgh  and  New  Windsor 
spent  so  much  time  and  effort  to  plan 
such  a  great  event. 

The  remarks  referred  to  follow: 
"LiBERTT  Day"  in  Newburgh 

This  is  a  day  we  long  awaited  .  .  .  but  we 
certainly  didn't  invite  the  weather— Willard 
Scott!  .  .  .  the  culmination  of  many  years 
of  hard  work  and  dedication  by  our  local  of- 
ficials and  especially  by  the  National  New 
Windsor  Bicentennial  Commission,  and  all 
of  our  historic  groups  which  have  Joined 
with  them  to  make  this  celebration  such  a 
success. 
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Our  hats  are  off  to  you,  not  just  for  today, 
but  for  all  of  the  past  events  leading  up  to 
today,  the  Crown  Letters  banquet  in  April 
1982,  the  Purple  Heart  ceremony  here  in 
August,  the  parade  on  the  Hudson,  and  the 
reenactment  of  the  occupation  of  Temple 
Hill  in  October. 

For  all  of  these  events,  and  for  today,  we 
are  in  the  debt  of  our  hard-working  volun- 
teers and  the  leadership  of  (Tom)  Donato, 
Col.  (Howard)  Flemming,  Ham  Fish,  and  all 
the  others  who  dedicated  themselves  to  this 
bicentennial  celebration. 

This  gathering  today  commemorating 
General  George  Washington's  annoimce- 
ment  to  his  assembled  troops  that  the  final 
treaty  had  l>een  signed  is  more  than  a  re- 
counting of  the  announcement  that  the 
long  war  was  over  and  that  the  citizen's  ml-  ' 
litia  could  go  back  to  their  farms,  their 
homes  and  their  loved  ones. 

It  is  a  reminder  to  all  of  us  of  how  costly 
is  the  price  of  liberty  and  how  hard  it  was  to 
come  by.  That  announcement,  which  we 
commemorate  today,  brought  to  a  conclu- 
sion the  long  18-month  stay  of  Washington 
and  his  troops  in  our  region  .  .  .  and  the  end 
of  a  long  trail  of  bloodshed  began  in  April 
1775— as  Paul  Revere  made  his  historic  mid- 
night ride  in  Massachusetts,  readying  the 
Continental  Army. 

We  have  all  been  taught  that  Yorktown 
was  the  final  and  decisive  battle  of  the 
American  Revolution.  But  few  of  us  realize 
that  there  was  no  recognition  of  that  fact  at 
the  time.  During  the  nearly  two  years  be- 
tween the  Battle  of  Yorktown  and  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Peace  of  Paris,  the  American 
people  did  not  luiow  if  King  George  was 
going  to  send  more  troops  to  continue  the 
war.  or  if  his  negotiators  in  Paris  would 
indeed  throw  in  the  towel. 

Washington's  year  and  a  half  stay  in  New- 
burgh was  the  pivotal  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  democracy  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent. 

And  it  was  while  Washington  was  here  in 
Newburgh  that  our  young  nation  was  in  se- 
rious danger  of  being  taken  over  by  a  mili- 
tary Junta. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  dramatic  and 
significant  events  which  took  place  in  our 
own  Hudson  Valley  are  not  too  often  taught 
in  our  history  classes,  events  which  were  the 
turning  point  in  North  American  history— 
indeed,  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  Continental  troops  encamped  at 
Temple  Hill  were  growing  restless  as  month 
after  month  of  inactivity  dragged  on.  And 
adding  salt  to  their  misery,  Congress  was 
months  behind  in  appropriating  their  pay. 
(A  situation  which  certainly  could  not  occur 
today.) 

The  troops  started  to  grumble— mutiny 
was  on  their  minds. 

A  number  of  officers,  led  by  Colonel  Lewis 
Nicola,  circulated  a  flyer  urging  the  Army  to 
use  force  of  arms  to  impose  its  will  on  Con- 
gress—implying the  Congress  should  be 
overthrown  and  replaced  by  a  military 
Junta.  A  dictatorship  would  be  secured  on 
the  North  American  continent,  with  Gener- 
al George  Washington  as  its  supreme  dicta- 
tor. 

Major  John  Armstrong  called  for  a  meet- 
ing of  all  officers  at  Temple  Hill  on  Satur- 
day, March  IS.  1783,  to  lay  the  plans  for  the 
American  coup  d'etat. 

But  Washington  got  wind  of  the  meeting 
and  the  officers  were  totally  unprepared 
when  he  walked  in  on  their  meeting  that 
fateful  Saturday  morning— a  pivotal  day  in 
American  history.  Needless  to  say.  Washing- 
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ton's  request  to  make  a  "few  remarks"  was 
welcomed. 

As  Washington  began  to  read  his  prepared 
text,  for  one  of  the  few  times  In  his  life  he 
stammered  and  stumbled,  and  a  silence 
filled  the  room. 

Washington  then  reached  into  his  pocket, 
bringing  out  a  pair  of  spectacles,  and  his 
normally  clear  voice  broke  the  stillness  as 
be  said: 

"I  hope  you  gentlemen  can  excuse  me  as  I 
adjust  my  spectacles,  for  as  you  can  see  I 
have  not  only  grown  grey  but  also  blind  in 
the  service  of  my  country." 

There  was  not  a  dry  eye  left  in  that  room 
as  Washington  read  his  text— stressing  that 
brave  blood  was  not  shed  in  the  Revolution 
merely  to  switch  one  tyrarmy  for  another. 
He  urged  his  men  to  lay  down  their  arms 
against  Congress,  to  address  their  griev- 
ances in  a  lawful  manner.  Washington  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  establishing  rep- 
resentative government  on  the  Continent, 
and  the  importance  of  civilian  rule  over  the 
military. 

Washington  pointed  out  the  impropriety 
of  the  anonymous  meeting  summons,  "ad- 
dressed more  to  the  passions  than  to  the 
Judgment,  calculated  to  impress  the  mind 
with  an  idea  of  premeditated  injustice  in 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  United  States 
and  to  rouse  all  those  resentments  which 
must  unavoidably  flow  from  such  a  belief." 

Tears  later,  Washington  Irving,  at  his 
home  at  Sunnyside,  just  south  of  where  we 
sit  tonight,  wrote  of  the  pandemonium  in 
the  room  after  Washington's  departure: 

"The  moment  Washington  retired  from 
the  assemblage,  a  resolution  was  passed 
unanimously  assuring  him  that  the  officers 
reciprocated  his  affectionate  expressions 
with  the  greatest  sincerity.  Then  followed 
resolutions,  declaring  that  no  circumstances 
of  distress  or  danger  should  induce  conduct 
calculated  to  sully  the  reputation  and  glory 
acquired  at  the  price  of  their  blood  and 
eight  years  faithful  services:  that  they  con- 
tinued to  have  an  unshaken  confidence  in 
the  Justice  of  Congress  and  their  country: 
and  that  the  Commander  in  Chief  should  be 
requested  to  write  to  the  President  of  the 
Congress  earnestly  reentreating  a  speedy 
decision  on  the  late  address  forwarded  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Army." 

George  Washington,  in  the  entire  drama 
of  our  nation's  history,  stands  alone  as  a 
man  on  whom  absolute  military  and  politi- 
cal power  was  thrust— and  he  cast  it  aside. 

Only  Washington,  in  all  history,  had  the 
power  to  become  an  absolute  dictator,  and 
chose  instead  to  establish  the  precedent  of 
republican  government  and  civilian 
rule.  .  .  . 

Only  George  Washington,  in  all  history, 
put  principle  and  the  good  of  his  nation 
ahead  of  any  and  all  personal  power  and 
glory. 

And  so,  as  we  assemble  here  in  Newburgh 
today  to  reflect  on  the  great  events  which 
occurred  some  200  years  ago,  events  which 
changed  the  shape  of  mankind  forever,  it  is 
important  for  us  to  recall  the  sacrifices 
made  by  the  men  who  risked  and  gave  their 
lives  for  our  freedom.  Let  us  reflect,  espe- 
cially, on  that  greatest  of  national  leaders, 
George  Washington,  who  administered  his 
command  right  here  in  Newburgh  and  who 
had  the  crown  of  the  North  American  conti- 
nent thrust  into  his  hands,  and  who  here  in 
Newburgh  thrust  it  aside. 

The  beacon  lights  which  burned  across 
the  river  on  Mount  Beacon  should  always  be 
remembered  as  the  beacon  of  freedom  here 
in  America,  for  it  was  here  in  Newburgh 
that  our  liberties  were  secured. 
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And  as  we  enjoy  these  festivities  and  cere- 
monies, which  our  Committee  worked  so 
diligently  to  arrange,  let  us  pause  to  reflect 
on  what  a  fragile,  precious  thing  our  free- 
dom is— how  close  we  came  to  losing  it  here 
in  Newburgh,  and  the  sacrifices  of  all  of 
those  who  fought  and  died  to  preserve  it  in 
the  200  years  since. 

Thank  you.* 


CHARLES  O.  OULLEEKSE. 
PIONEER  IN  SYNPUELS 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  AprU  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
19  the  Northern  Virginia  Community 
Foundation  will  honor  an  old  friend 
and  tuivlser  of  mine,  Mr.  Charles  O. 
Oulledge.  This  gentleman  has  played 
such  an  important  part  in  the  affairs 
of  this  Nation,  as  well  as  the  Washing- 
ton community,  that  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  some  of  the 
highlights  of  that  career. 

It  was  in  the  1960's  that  Chuck  Gul- 
ledge  first  acquainted  me  with  the 
great  potential  this  country  has  for 
the  development  of  synthetic  fuels  to 
replace  our  declining  resources  of  oil 
and  gas.  It  was  through  his  advice  and 
counsel  that  I  came  to  share  this  con- 
viction and  to  participate  in  the  suc- 
cessful effort  to  establish  a  national 
sjrnthetic  fuels  program. 

As  president  of  the  Dynalectron 
Corp.,  whose  hesidquarters  are  in 
McLean,  Va.,  Mr.  Gulledge  has 
brought  about  the  development  and 
testing  of  a  nimiber  of  synthetic  fuel 
technologies,  the  best  known  of  which 
is  H-coal.  This  process,  now  proven  by 
a  pilot  plant  operation  in  Catlettsburg, 
Ky.,  is  capable  of  producing  high-qual- 
ity synthetic  crude  oil  from  a  wide  va- 
riety of  coals,  both  those  we  have  in 
this  country  and  the  coals  of  various 
foreign  nations. 

Since  establishment  of  the  national 
synfuels  program  3  years  ago,  the 
world  has  seen  a  severe  economic  de- 
cline, reduced  demand  for  petroleum 
products,  declining  prices,  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  not  conducive  to  cre- 
ating a  major  new  industry  of  this 
kind.  However,  as  Chuck  Gulledge  has 
been  stating  for  the  last  two  decades, 
this  Nation  will  be  in  peril  as  long  as  it 
Is  dependent  upon  sources  of  oil  far  re- 
moved from  its  shores.  Our  Nation's 
long-term  need  for  alternative  energy 
in  various  forms  has  not  changed  in 
spite  of  current  economic  conditions. 

It  is  not  only  in  the  advocacy  of  syn- 
thetic fuels  that  Mr.  GuUedge  has  con- 
tributed to  this  Nation's  security  and 
well-being.  During  World  War  II  he 
was  a  radio-radar  officer  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  aviation  detachment, 
where  he  was  responsible  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  maintenance  facilities 
as  well  as  maintenance  and  tactical 
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iise  of  radar  and  electronic  naval  sys- 
tems. In  that  capacity  he  made  a 
major  contribution  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  airborne  gun-laying  radar 
at  the  Servo  Mechanism  Laboratory  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 

Having  received  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  mechanical  engineering  from  Wash- 
ington University  in  St.  Louis,  Chuck 
attended  the  Graduate  Schools  of 
Harvard  University  and  MIT  while 
serving  in  the  Marine  Corps,  specializ- 
ing in  advanced  electronics. 

After  the  war,  Mr.  Gulledge  Joined 
Emerson  EHectronic  Co.'s  electronics 
and  avionics  division  in  St.  Louis, 
where  he  rose  to  the  position  of  corpo- 
rate vice  president  and  general  manag- 
er and  served  as  an  advisory  member 
of  the  company's  board  of  directors. 

In  1960,  Mr.  Gulledge  Joined  the 
Dynalectron  Corp.  as  president,  direc- 
tor, and  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  its  board  of  directors.  In 
1974.  he  was  named  chief  executive  of- 
ficer. He  also  serves  on  the  board  of 
most  of  the  company's  more  than  30 
subsidiary  firms. 

Through  the  leadership  and  dedica- 
tion of  Mr.  Gulledge,  Djmalectron  has 
come  to  play  an  important  part  in  this 
Nation's  defense.  Highly  trained  Dyn- 
alectron personnel  assist  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  in  carrying  out 
many  high-technology  and  logistical 
missions.  Some  of  this  work  is  classi- 
fied and  cannot  be  discussed,  but  it 
contributes  greatly  to  the  effective- 
ness of  this  Nation's  defense  efforts. 

Under  his  leadership  the  company 
also  has  assembled  the  second  largest 
electrical  contracting  group  in  North 
America  £uid  has  acquired  a  strong  po- 
sition in  the  enviroiunental  conserva- 
tion industry. 

The  dinner  on  May  19  will  honor 
Mr.  Gulledge  not  only  for  his  role  in 
national  affairs,  but  for  the  leadership 
he  has  provided  to  conununity  affairs 
in  the  Washington  area,  most  especial- 
ly in  northern  Virginia.  It  will  be  the 
first  such  award  ever  made  by  the 
Northern  Virginia  Commuinity  Foun- 
dation. 

In  1976,  Mr.  GuUedge  was  appointed 
by  the  Fairfax  Coimty  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors to  a  committee  whose  pur- 
pose was  to  study  the  means  of  en- 
couraging industrial  development  in 
the  county.  It  was  this  blue  ribbon 
panel  which  recommended  the  basic 
policy  and  direction  later  adopted  by 
the  county,  leading  to  a  greatly  ex- 
panded and  invigorated  economic  de- 
velopment authority. 

Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  of  the  county's  EDA. 
Then  in  1980,  he  was  elected  chairman 
for  a  1-year  term,  having  served  the 
previous  year  as  vice  chairman.  The 
following  year  he  was  reelected.  In 
1982,  he  was  reappointed  as  a  commis- 
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sioner,  and  last  year  he  was  reelected 
chainnan  once  again. 

Under  JAx.  Oulledge's  stewardship, 
the  economic  development  program  of 
Fairfax  County  has  grown  dramatical- 
ly. Last  year  alone  these  efforts  added 
nearly  $11  million  to  county  tax  reve- 
nues and  nearly  $25  million  to  State 
revenues.  These  figures  are  a  tribute 
to  the  vigorous  efforts  of  Mr.  Oulledge 
and  his  fellow  commissioners. 

Another  measure  of  Mr.  OuUedge's 
involvement  in  public  affairs  is  to  be 
found  in  his  many  civic  and  profes- 
sional memberships.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  faculty  and  the  advisory  board 
of  the  Presidents  Association  of  the 
American  Management  Association. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Corporate  Stra- 
tegic Planning  Council  of  the  Interna- 
tional Management  and  Development 
Institute.  He  is  governor  emeritus  and 
past  president  of  the  National  Avia- 
tion Club.  He  is  national  corporate 
chairman  of  the  Fairfax  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

He  is  also  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  executive  committee  of 
Fairfax  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  serves  as  chairman  and  vice 
president  of  its  chief  executive  officer 
roundtable.  He  is  a  cofounder  and  vice 
chainnan  of  the  National  Council  on 
Synthetic  Fuels  Production.  In  addi- 
tion, Mr.  Gulledge  is  a  member  of  the 
Missouri  State  Board  of  Engineers,  the 
National  Aeronautic  Association,  the 
Army  Aviation  Association  of  America, 
the  Association  of  Naval  Aviation, 
Inc.,  the  American  Petroleum  Insti- 
tute, the  George  Mason  Institute  In- 
dustrial Policy  Board,  the  Tyson's 
Transportation  Association,  the  Gov- 
ernor's Advisory  Board  on  Revenue 
Estimates,  and  the  Dulles  Policy  Task 
Force. 

Even  the  dinner  itself  honoring  Mr. 
Gulledge  will  contribute  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  northern  Virginia 
community,  for  proceeds  from  the 
dinner,  in  keeping  with  Mr.  Gulledge's 
wishes,  will  go  to  the  support  of  the 
arts  in  northern  Virginia. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  know  and 
share  the  friendship  of  this  distin- 
guished American.* 
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a  continuous  struggle  for  survival, 
Israel  has  transformed  a  desert  waste- 
land into  one  of  the  most  advanced 
and  productive  societies  in  the  world. 
A  staggering  defense  burden  has  not 
prevented  Israel  from  becoming  a 
leader  in  agriculture,  high  technology, 
and  international  trade. 

On  May  1,  1983.  the  people  of  Phila- 
delphia will  celebrate  this  occasion  by 
holding  an  Israeli  Independence  Day 
parade  and  txiy-*^^''  at  Independence 
MaU. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  fitting 
place  to  pay  homage  to  the  State  of 
IsraeL  Over  200  years  ago,  our  forefa- 
thers gathered  in  Philadelphia  to  pro- 
claim this  cotintry's  commitment  to 
freedom  and  democracy.  That  spirit 
was  rekindled  on  May  14,  1948,  when 
David  Ben-Ourion  announced  Israel's 
independence. 

From  the  moment  President 
Truman  recognized  Israel's  declara- 
tion of  independence,  we  have  enjoyed 
a  very  special  relationship  with  the 
State  of  Israel.  Our  affinity  for  Israel 
is  not  difficult  to  understand.  We 
share  a  common  faith  in  the  capacity 
of  a  free  people  to  build  a  society 
based  upon  Justice,  compassion,  and 
human  progress.  It  is  no  coincidence 
that  the  only  democracy  in  the  Middle 
East  has  been  one  of  America's  strong- 
est and  most  dependable  allies. 

As  we  salute  Israel's  remarkable  35 
years  as  a  nation,  let  us  renew  the 
closeness  and  cooperation  which  has 
been  the  trademark  of  United  States- 
Israeli  relations.  Our  alliance  with 
Israel  is  being  tested  as  never  before. 
Despite  our  differences,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  our  close  friendship  and 
mutual  desire  for  peace. 

I  congratulate  Israel  in  the  35th  an- 
niversary of  its  independence.  I  pledge 
my  commitment  to  strengthen  our  re- 
lations with  Israel  and  work  side  by 
side  as  partners  for  peace.* 


COMMEMORATING  THE  35TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  ISRAEL'S  IN- 
DEPENDENCE 

HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  April  26, 1983 
•  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  State  of  Israel  on 
the  35th  anniversary  of  its  independ- 
ence. 

Israel  was  bom  out  of  the  ashes  of 
the  Holocaust.  Today,  it  stands  as  a 
monument  to  the  courage  and  deter- 
mination of  the  Israeli  people.  Despite 


TRIBUTE  TO  PAULINE  AND 
IRVING  SHAW  OF  EAST  ROCK- 
AWAY,  N.Y. 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  April  26,  1983 
•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  dis- 
tinct pleasure  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  event  of  impor- 
tance in  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

I  refer  to  a  most  deserving  tribute 
being  paid  to  Pauline  and  Irving  Shaw 
of  East  Rockaway,  N.Y.  Congregation 
Etz  Chaim  of  the  Hewlett-East  Rock- 
away  Jewish  Centre  is  honoring  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Shaw  for  their  dedicated  and 
untiring  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  con- 
gregation, and  the  community  in 
which  they  live.  This  happy  event  will 
take  place  on  May  7, 1983. 
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Pauline  and  Irving  Shaw  have  been 
active  and  dedicated  members  of  Con- 
gregation Btz  Chaim  almost  from  the 
founding  of  the  Hewlett-East  Rock- 
away  Jewish  Centre  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  ago.  The  account  of 
their  Journey  through  life  together  \s 
the  epitome  of  the  American  success 
story,  and  a  shining  example  of  devo- 
tion to  congregation  and  community. 

Both  were  educated  in  New  York 
City  schools  and  attended  Brooklyn 
College.  When  Irv  graduated,  after 
winning  a  degree  of  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence in  chemistry,  they  faced  the  grim 
prospect  of  the  Great  Depression  of 
the  1930's.  The  trials  of  those  times 
can  be  sununed  up  in  the  first  Job  Irv 
landed  as  a  chemist  in  a  wool  dyeing 
plant.  A  college  graduate  with  a  bach- 
elor of  science  degree,  Irv  started  out 
at  the  tremendous  salary  of  $3  per 
week.  And  was  glad  to  have  a  Job. 

But  Irv's  rise  in  the  world  was  swift. 
In  1936,  he  Joined  the  Vitarine  Co.  as 
an  assistant  pharmaceutical  chemist, 
and  Just  11  years  later  became  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  a  position  he 
held  for  the  next  30  years.  His  career 
in  the  pharmaceutical  Industry 
brought  him  national  attention,  and 
he  served  with  distinction  on  the 
boards  of  the  Parenteral  Drug  Associa- 
tion and  the  National  Association  of 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers.  As  a 
colnventor  of  several  pharmaceutical 
discoveries,  Irv  holds  several  patents. 
During  his  years  as  president  of  the 
Vitarine  Co.,  Irv  also  served  as  a  senior 
vice  president  and  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  West  Chemical 
Products,  Inc.  Although  retired  now, 
Irv  still  remains  active  in  the  drug 
manufacturing  field  as  a  consultant  on 
the  technical  and  legal  aspects  of  drug 
manufacturing. 

Despite  the  heavy  demands  of  his 
very  successful  business  career,  Irv  has 
always  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time 
and  effort  to  community  and  temple 
activities. 

Ever  active  in  Congregation  Etz 
Chaim,  Irv  has  been  a  longtime 
member  of  the  board,  was  president  of 
the  congregation  from  1978  to  1980, 
and  has  served  as  temple  hii^rian, 
editor  of  the  annual  Journal  Hakol, 
and  on  many  committees.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  metropoli- 
tan region  of  the  United  Synagogue. 

And  somehow,  Irv  has  found  the 
time  to  serve  on  the  board  of  trustees 
of  my  home  village  of  East  Rockaway, 
and  was  recently  reelected  to  his 
second  term  in  office.  During  his 
tenure  as  trustee,  Irv  has  impressed 
everyone  with  the  serious  interest  and 
concern  he  has  demonstrated  in  mu- 
nicipal government.  He  quickly  grasps 
complicated  issues  and  mediates  local 
problems  skillfully. 

Pauline  has  been  equally  active  in 
religious  and  conununity  affairs.  She 
served  for  10  years  as  vice  president  of 
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the  HERJC  Sisterhood,  and  Is  a 
member  of  the  board.  She  has  been  an 
officer  on  AJC  and  president  of  the 
Hewlett  Chapter-Allyah  Group  of  Ha- 
dassah.  Pauline  also  has  devoted  much 
time  to  volimteer  teaching  with  under- 
privileged children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  Just  a  brief  over- 
view of  the  deep  Involvement  of  Pau- 
line and  Irving  Shaw  in  the  spiritual 
and  dvlc  life  of  their  community.  Such 
devotion  and  dedication  deserves  our 
highest  commendation. 

Ab  a  friend  and  neighbor  of  this 
wonderful  couple,  I  can  offer  personal 
testimony  to  their  great  social  con- 
sciousness, and  to  their  deep  concern 
for  their  community.  Their  example  is 
an  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  offer 
my  congratulations  to  Pauline  and 
Irving  Shaw  for  the  honor  they  are  re- 
ceiving, and  I  know  that  every  one  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber  Joins 
me  in  that  sentiment,  and  in  sending 
our  warmest  good  wishes  to  them,  and 
to  their  fine  children.  Shelly  and 
Martin,  and  to  their  grandchildren.* 


FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  OF  F. 
JAMES  SENSENBRENNER.  JR. 


HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER 

orwiscomn 

»  THE  BOUSE  OF  RSPRSSKHTATrVES 

Tuesday.  April  26.  1983 

•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  through  the  following  state- 
ment, I  am  making  my  financial  net 
worth  as  of  March  31,  1983,  a  matter 
of  public  record.  I  have  filed  a  similar 
statement  for  each  of  the  4  preceding 
years  I  have  served  in  Congress. 

AtMtU 


Real  Property: 

Single  family  residence 
at  701  Kings  Court.  Al- 
exandria, Virginia,  at 
assessed  valuation.  (As- 
sessed at  $220,000. 
Ratio  of  assessed  to 
market  value— 100%.) 
(Encumbered) 

Condominium  at  N76 
W14728  North  Point 
Dr..  village  of  Meno- 
monee  Falls.  Wauke- 
sha County,  Wis.,  at 
assessor's  estimated 
market  value 

Interest  in  land  contract 
in  two  family  residence 
at  1601  East  Lake 
Bluff  Blvd..  and  4330 
North  Newhall  St..  vil- 
lage of  Shorewood. 
Milwaukee  Coimty. 
Wis.,  sold  July  1.  1982 
to  Timothy  Bleach 


Value 


$220,000.00 


67.600.00 


57,844.48 


Total. 


345,444.48 
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Persraial  property 

(Number  of  shares  and 

common  and  preferred 

stocks): 
450— First         InteisUte 

Bancorp  at  $35 15.750.00 

289.746— American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph,  at 

$64.375 18.652.40 

119.726-Idaho       Power 

Co.,  at  $30.75 3,681.57 

380.076— Tenneco  Corp., 

at  $36.375 13,445.19 

118.095— Nevada     Power 

Co..  at  $27.375 3,232.85 

300— Anchor       Hocking 

Corp..  at  $26.50 7.950.00 

360— Oeneral  Mills.  Inc., 

at  $52.50 18.900.00 

400— Kellogg    Corp..    at 

$26.50 10,600.00 

500— Dim  it  Bradstreet, 

at  $121.25 60.625.00 

1,000— HaUlburton     Co., 

at  $34 34.000.00 

1.708-Kimberly-aark 

Corp..  at  $71.125 121.481.50 

404— Insilco     Corp.,     at 

$23.625 9,544.50 

100— Minnesota     Mining 

&   Manufacturing,    at 

$78.125 7,812.50 

100— Rank  Organisation. 

Ltd.,  ADR,  at  $2.21875 .  221.87 

416— Exxon     Corp.,     at 

$30.875 12,844.00 

480-Standard    Oil    Co., 

(Indiana),  at  $43.50 20,880.00 

170— Dart  <Se  Kraft.  Inc.. 

at  $71.00 12.070.00 

380— Eastman        Kodak 

Co..  at  $82.25 31,255.00 

100— Oeneral       Electric 

Co..  at  $105 10.500.00 

104— Oeneral        Motors 

Corp..  at  $59.375 6,175.00 

400— Merck    &    Co.,    at 

$84.875 33,950.00 

200— Warner       Lambert 

Co..  at  $32.00 6.400.00 

202.908— Sperry       Rand 

Co..  at  $37.00 7,507.60 

456— Ogden     Corp.,     at 

$26.625 12,380.62 

287— International  Busi- 
ness Machines  Co.,  at 

$101.75 29.202.25 

900— Inland  Steel  Co.,  at 

$30.625 27.562.50 

168— Monsanto  Corp.,  at 

$88.25 14.826.00 

26— Wisconsin  Sectirities 

Corp.  of  Delaware,  at 

$180 4,680.00 

333— Benton         County 

Mining  Co..  at  no  value  nil. 

Total 556. 130.35 

Life     insurance     policies 

(face  amount  and  com- 
pany): Cash  surrender 
$12,00<^Northwestem  t>alue 

Mutual $8,748.70 

$30,000-Northwestem 

Mutual 20,744.74 

$10,000— Massachusetts 

Mutual 2.383.70 

$100,000— Massachusetts 

Mutual 33.037.15 

$25.000— Old    Line    Life 

Insurance  Co 12,551.59 

Total 77.365.88 
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Bank  and  savings  and  loan 

accounts:  Value 

Marine  NaUonal  Ex- 
change Bank  of  Mil- 
waukee    $1.00 

Marine  National  Ex- 
change Bank  of  Mil- 
waukee    1,048.87 

BCarlne  National  Ex- 
change Bank  of  Mil- 
waukee    22.980.32 

Marine  National  Ex- 
change Bank  of  Mil- 
waukee    285.07 

Marine  National  Ex- 
change Bank  of  Mil- 
waukee    573.68 

Freedom  Savings  it  Loan 
of  Menomonee  Falls 639.34 

Freedom  Savings  8t  Loan 
of  Menomonee  Falls 5,628.01 

Sergeant  at  Arms.  n.S. 
House  of  Representa- 
tives    896.08 

Burke  &  Herbert  Bank 
of  Alexandria.  Virginia  198.32 

Freedom  Savings  &  Loan 
of  Menomonee  Falls 4,057.54 

Total 36.308.23 

Miscellaneous: 

Bank  of  America.  N.A. 
Travellers  checks 3.010.00 

1978  Ford  LTD  automo- 
bUe  (at  Blue  Book 
trade-in  value) 1,800.00 

Office  furniture  and 
equipment 1,000.00 

Furniture,  clothing  and 
personal  property  (es- 
timated)    90.000.00 

Stamp  coUectlon  (esti- 
mated)   15,500.00 

Interest  in  Wisconsin 
Retirement  Fund 13.032.61 

Deposits  in  Congression- 
al Retirement  Fund 20,188.26 

Total 144.530.87 

Grand  Total „ 1.159,779.81 

Liabilities 

David  E.  Krasno  and  Lisa 
Roebuck-Krasno 
(amotmt  due  on  land 
contract  purchasing, 
Menomonee  Falls.  Wis., 
condominium) 53,844.15 

Perpetual  American  Fed- 
eral Savings  it,  Loan  As- 
sociation of  Washington, 
D.C.  (mortgage  on  Alex- 
andria, Va..  residence) 139.070.06 

Miscellaneous  30  day 
charge  accounts 1,500.00 

Total  liabilities 194.414.21 

Net  worth 965.365.60 

Statement  of  1982  taxes  paid 

Federal  Income  tax $25,665.00 

Wisconsin  Income  tax 8.444.00 

Shorewood.  Wis.,  property 

tax 1.135.06 

Menomonee    Falls, ''Wis., 

property  tax 1,367.03 

Alexandria,  Va.,  property 

tax 2,893.44 
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I  further  declare  that  I  am  a  direct 
beneficiary  of  two  trusts  and  a  contin- 
gent beneficiary  of  one  trust.  I  have 
no  control  over  the  assets  of  either 
trust  of  which  I  am  a  direct  benefici- 
ary and  am  a  cotrustee  of  the  other 
trust. 

Also,  I  am  neither  an  officer  nor  a 
director  of  any  corporation  organized 
imder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin or  of  any  other  State  or  foreign 
country.* 


REPEALINO     DAVIS-BACON: 
UNCOMMON       EXERCISE 
COMMONSENSE 


AN 
OP 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  nxiROis 
IN  THS  HOUSS  or  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday.  April  26,  1983 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  Introducing  legislation  to 
repeal  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  recogniz- 
ing, of  course,  that  in  doing  so,  I  am 
asking  the  House  to  act  contrary  to 
the  manner  in  which  it  so  often  oper- 
ates—on the  basis  of  the  record. 

The  record  In  the  case  of  Davis- 
Bacon— the  so-called  mother  statute 
along  with  its  near  80  extensions  in 
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other  laws— is  incontrovertible:  The 
Davis-Bacon  Act  is  an  engine  of  infla- 
tion, robbing  taxpayers  of  their  pur- 
chasing power  and  swelling  the  Feder- 
al deficit.  Davis-Bacon  is  a  depression- 
era  relic  that  is  impossible  to  adminis- 
ter effectively  and  grossly  inflates 
Federal  construction  costs.  The  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office,  in  its  1979  report 
recommending  the  act's  repeal  ("The 
Davis-Bacon  Act  Should  Be  Re- 
pealed," HRD-79-18.  Apr.  27.  1979) 
states,  with  respect  to  its  administra- 
tion: 

We  believe  that  the  continuing  problems 
in  administering  the  act  support  our  overall 
concern  that  a  systematic  management  pro- 
gram to  determine  accurate  prevailing 
wages  for  every  classification  of  construc- 
tion worker  In  each  of  the  varying  types  of 
construction  in  literally  every  city  and  area 
in  the  Nation  could  never  be  achieved. 
Olven  the  diverse  characteristics  of  the  con- 
struction industry,  the  large  number  of  po- 
litical subdivisions  in  the  country,  and  the 
needed  voluntary  participation  of  contrac- 
tors in  providing  wage  data.  It  is  doubtful 
that  additional  resources  or  Improvements 
in  administration  would  result  in  efficient 
and  effective  accomplishment  of  the  act's 
legislative  Intent  (page  67). 

About  its  inflationary  impact,  GAO 
concluded: 

Setting  prevaUlng  wages  for  federally  fi- 
nanced construction,  as  required  by  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  has  Increased  the  direct 
cost  of  Federal  construction.  We  estimate 
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that,  as  a  result  of  wages  being  established 
at  higher  rates  than  those  actually  prevaU- 
ing  in  the  area  of  the  projects,  construction 
costs  for  federally  fizuuced  projects  could 
be  increased  by  an  estimated  $228  million  to 
$513  million  aimually  (page  76). 

The  GAO  has  not  been  alone  in  its 
criticism.  Even  the  Carter  administra- 
tion in  its  confidential  review  of  Feder- 
al contract  wage  laws  could  not  ignore 
the  inflationary  impact  of  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  The  study  concluded  that 
if  adoption  of  numerous  administra- 
tive reforms  lowered  prevailing  wage 

determinations  by  10  percent. a 

reasonable  expectation,  then  total 
Federal  dollar  savings  imder  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  would  be  $1  billion 
•  •  •,"  reducing  the  rate  of  inflation 
by  over  two-tenths  percent.  ("Options 
Paper  Interagency  Review  of  Con- 
tract Wage  Laws,"  cited  in  Oversight 
Hearings  on  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 
97th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  page  8.) 

More  recently,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimated  that  merely 
four  statutory  changes  in  the  act 
would  yield  for  fiscal  1983  an  over 
$800  million  savings  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $239  million  savings  in  outlays 
(letter  from  Alice  M.  Rivlln  to  Hon. 
Don  Nickles.  page  2). 

Here  is  the  rest  of  CBO's  report: 
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Davis-Bacon    costs    taxpayers    big    ways  to  cut  the  budget,  it  certainly    does  not  lack  for  options.  Just  the 
bucks.  If  Congress  is  searching  for  will.* 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  William  K. 
Thomas.  Mount  Olivet  United  Meth- 
odist Church.  Arlington,  Va..  offered 
the  foUowing  prayer 

Our  gracious  Father,  for  the  bless- 
ings of  life  and  healtti  and  strength; 
for  family  and  friends:  for  our  homes 
and  for  our  native  land;  for  useful 
work  in  the  service  of  others;  for  ev- 
erything that  is  worthy  and  construc- 
tive among  us;  we  pause  to  praise  Thee 
at  this  time. 

Keep  us.  and  those  for  whom  we  are 
responsible,  ever  in  Thy  care  and 
under  the  guidance  of  Thy  purpose  for 
us,  personally  and  as  a  community  of 
citizens. 

In  this  place  of  deliberation  and  de- 
cision, direct  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
about  peace  and  freedom,  for  this 
Nation  and  for  the  world.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


ANNOUNCg>tENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  make  an  announcement. 

After  consultation  with  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  and  with  their 
consent  and  approval,  the  Chair  an- 
nounces that  today  during  the  Joint 
session  to  hear  an  address  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  only 
the  doors  immediately  opposite  the 
Speaker  and  those  on  his  left  and 
right  will  be  open. 

No  one  will  be  allowed  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  who  does  not  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Ehie  to  the  large  attendance  which  is 
anticipated,  the  Chair  feels  that  the 
rule  regarding  the  privilege  of  the 
floor  must  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

Children  of  Members  will  not  be  per- 
mitted on  the  floor  and  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  Members  is  requested. 


BUDGET  ISSUES  RELATING  TO 
THE  LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  'or  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.)    

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day    afternoon     the    Budget    Users 


Group  met  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
As  you  wiU  recall,  the  Democratic 
Caucus  discussed  the  need  for  a  users 
group  last  December  while  focusing  on 
ways  to  make  the  budget  process  work 
more  smoothly.  Further  impetus  for 
the  formation  of  a  users  group  came 
from  the  informal  initiatives  proposed 
by  the  House  Rules  Committee's 
Budget  Process  Task  Force. 

The  group  is  composed  of  staff  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Speaker,  majority 
leader,  majority  whip,  minority  leader. 
Parliamentarian.  Congressional  Bud- 
get Office  as  well  as  the  Appropria- 
tions, Budget,  Rules,  Ways  and  Means, 
and  authorizing  committees.  We  hope 
to  meet  once  every  2  weeks. 

Yesterday  we  had  very  helpful  dis- 
cussions on  a  number  of  budget  proc- 
ess issues,  particularly  in  the  score- 
keeping  and  timetable  areas.  We  also 
discussed  the  legislation  being  consid- 
ered this  week  in  the  House.  I  would 
like  to  put  in  the  Rkcord  the  following 
summary  of  the  legislation  we  have 
and  will  be  considering  this  week  and 
their  Budget  Act  implications: 

The  summary  follows: 

Bttdget  Issues  Rklatdig  to  thk  Legislative 
Calendar 

floor  schedule  for  week  op  april  3s,  1>83 
fit/to  to  be  considered  under  tuapemion 
Tuesday,   April    36— House   convenes    at 
noon: 

HJl.  2628— Bureau  of  the  Mint  Authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1984.  No  Budget  Act  vio- 
lations. 

H.R.  2600— to  dedicate  the  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreational  Area  to  Phillip 
Burton.  Budget  Act  problem  de  minimus. 
This  bill  would  authorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  this  Act  which  would  be  effective 
immediately.  As  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
project  is  well  below  $1,000,000,  the  Budget 
Committee's  de  minimis  policy  would  apply 
in  evaluating  the  late  authorization  as  a  vio- 
lation of  section  402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act. 

H.R.  2621— Federal  Election  Commission 
fiscal  year  1984  authorizations.  Reported 
from  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Apr.  25, 
1983:  Rept.  98-72.  No  Budget  Act  vioUtions. 

Bill*  to  be  considered  under  a  rule 

Tuesday,  April  26: 

H.R.  2065— NASA  FY  84  Authorization. 
No  Budget  Act  violations  or  budget  Issues 
raised.  This  bill  would  authorize  fiscal  year 
1984  appropriations  for  NASA.  It  does  not 
violate  any  Budget  Act  provisions  or  create 
any  budget  process  issues. 

Wednesday,  April  27  and  balance  of  the 
week 

H.R.  1983  '—Emergency  Housing  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1983.  Budget  Act  problem  au- 


thorization not  reported  by  May  17,  1982. 
This  bill  would  authorize  1760  million  in 
new  budget  authority  in  fiscal  year  1983  to 
make  emergency  assistance  payments  to 
homeowners  facing  foreclosure  of  their  con- 
ventional or  VA  guaranteed  mortages  and 
$100  million  to  provide  shelter  for  the 
homeless.  Since  the  bill  was  not  reported  by 
May  17. 1982,  It  would  violate  section  402(a) 
of  the  Budget  Act;  however,  with  the  sup- 
port of  a  majority  of  Budget  Committee 
members  the  rule  waives  that  section  of  the 
Budget  Act.  The  House-passed  budget  reso- 
lution for  FY  1984,  which  also  revised  FY 
1983  budget,  assumes  funding  for  this  meas- 
ure. 

H.R.  1190'— Emergency  Agriculture  Credit 
Act  of  1983  Budget  problem:  (1)  Authoriza- 
tion not  reported  by  5/17/82.  (2)  Loan  au- 
thority not  subject  to  advanced  appropria- 
tions. Waiver  supported  by  HBC  and  grant- 
ed in  rule.  This  bill  would  authorize  appro- 
priations of  new  budget  authority  in  fiscal 
1983  to  carry  out  farm  credit  programs  and 
to  provide  additional  insured  and  guaran- 
teed loan  authority.  Since  the  bill  was  not 
reported  by  May  17,  1982  and  since  the  new 
insured  and  guaranteed  loan  authority 
would  not  be  subject  to  an  advance  appro- 
priation, the  bill  would  violate  Section 
402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  and  Section  3  of 
the  First  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 
Budget  Act  for  FY  1983,  respectively.  How- 
ever, with  the  support  of  a  majority  of 
Budget  Committee  members,  the  rule 
waives  those  two  pwlnts  of  order  against  the 
bill.  The  House-passed  budget  resolution  for 
FY  1984  assumes  funding  for  this  program 
in  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984. 

H.J.  Res.  13— Mutual  and  Verifiable  Nu- 
clear Weapons  Freeze.  No  budget  act  viola- 
tions. The  resolution  not  violate  any  provi- 
sions of  the  Budget  Act. 


■  Desigiuites  bills  of  special  Interest. 


TEAMSTERS  PRESIDENT  JACKIE 
PRESSER 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see 
where  the  Reagan  administration  is 
falling  all  over  themselves  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Jackie  Presser,  the 
newly  elected  president  of  the  Team- 
sters Union. 

I  am  referring,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  news 
reports  that  soon  after  Mr.  Presser's 
election.  President  Reagan  telephoned 
his  congratulations  to  Mr.  Presser  and 
Labor  Secretary  Raymond  J.  Donovan 
attended  a  luncheon  given  for  him  by 
Mr.  Presser. 

But  before  everybody  falls  in  love 
with  Mr.  Presser,  we  ought  to  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  Presser  currently  is  the 
target  of  a  Federal  investigation  for 
his  alleged  connections  with  organized 
crime.  He  is  also  a  named  defendant  in 
two  Labor  Department  suits  against 


the  Teamsters  for  mismanagement  of 
Central  State  pension  funds. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  that  the 
President  would  congratulate  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  would  lunch  with 
Mr.  Presser  while  he  is  under  investi- 
gation. If  anything,  a  wait  and  see  atti- 
tude by  the  administration  is  warrant- 
ed. 

But  we  have  been  down  this  road 
before.  This  is  the  same  kind  of  atti- 
tude that  prevailed  during  the  Nixon 
years.  It  looks  like  the  administration 
is  so  anxious  to  win  the  support  of  any 
organized  labor  group  in  America 
that  they  are  veiling  to  throw  their  lot 
in  with  men  with  reported  organized 
crime  connections. 

Now,  no  one  wants  to  convict  Mr. 
Presser,  but  we  must  ask  ourselves 
what  in  the  world  do  people  think 
when  the  President  congratulates  and 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  limches  with  a 
man  under  investigation  by  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Presser's 
election  will  be  like  a  breath  of  fresh 
air  for  the  Teamsters,  but  having  been 
involved  in  the  Central  States  pension 
fund  investigation  for  several  years,  I 
want  to  say  that  from  my  point  of 
view  Mr.  Presser's  election  does  not 
look  or  smell  anything  like  a  breath  of 
fresh  air. 


SIGN  DISCHARGE  PETITION  NO. 
1  TO  REPEAL  THE  INTEREST 
AND  DIVIDEND  WITHHOLDING 
SCHEME 

(Mr.  D'AMOURS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
again  today  to  remind  Members  of  this 
body  that  Discharge  Petition  No.  1, 
which  is  the  discharge  petition  which 
seeks  to  bring  to  this  floor  for  a  vote 
the  10-percent  withholding  scheme  on 
interest  and  dividends,  is  still  pending 
at  the  desk. 

We  have  over  two-thirds  of  the 
needed  signatures  to  discharge  the 
House  Committee  on  Wajrs  and 
Means,  and  I  would  ask  Members,  and 
particularly  those  who  have  cospon- 
sored  legislation  and  on  record  as  fa- 
voring repeal  of  the  10-percent  with- 
holding scheme  to  go  to  the  desk  and 
sign  Discharge  Petition  No.  1. 

The  trade  reciprocity  bill  to  which 
the  Kasten  amendment  was  attached, 
dealing  with  this  matter  in  the  Senate, 
will  not— I  repeat— will  not  be  taken 
up  by  this  body.  Therefore,  the  only 
and  best  means  we  have  of  assuring 
that  we  are  going  to  get  some  move- 
ment in  this  body  on  the  effort  to 
repeal  this  unnecessary,  unwanted, 
and  burdensome  new  scheme  is  by 
signing  Discharge  Petition  No.  1.  cur- 
rently at  the  desk. 


D  This  symbol  represenu  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statement*  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


AMENDMENT  TO  PUT  PHA 
MORTGAGES  BACK  IN  HOUS- 
ING BILL 

(Mr.  SAVAGE  asked  smd  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remariu.) 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  VLt.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
recognize  that  we  are  going  to  go 
through  the  amendatory  process  with 
regard  to  H.R.  1983  today,  the  housing 
bill  to  provide  assistance  to  those  who 
are  in  danger  of  mortgage  foreclo- 
sures. I  want  to  recognize  that  in  the 
Capitol  today  are  members  from  the 
senior  choir  from  Mount  Calvary  Bap- 
tist Church  of  Chicago,  who  come 
from  neighborhoods  that  are  hard  hit 
by  the  threat  of  mortgage  foreclo- 
sures, except  that  the  mortage  foreclo- 
sures most  common  in  the  areas  from 
which  these  constituents  come  are 
FHA  mortgages,  and  unfortunately, 
this  bill  excludes  FHA  mortgages  from 
the  relief. 

I  intend  today  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  put  back  into  that  bill  FHA 
mortgages,  because  anyone  subject  to 
mortgage  foreclosure  needs  to  be  cov- 
ered, and  I  hope  I  get  the  consider- 
ation of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Texas,  the  sponsor,  Hcnbt  Goh- 

ZALEZ. 


CONGRESSIONAL  ACTION  MUST 
BE  SWIFT 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
renuu'ks.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  today 
this  body  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
hear  our  President  discuss  one  of  the 
most  critical  foreign  policy  issues 
facing  our  great  Nation— the  Commu- 
nist domination  of  Central  America. 

And  later,  we  wUl  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  take  positive  action  to  prevent 
such  a  tragic  takeover  of  our  friends  to 
the  south  by  the  Communist. 

I  rise  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  help  prevent  disaster  for 
our  country  and  Central  America. 

No  longer  can  we  turn  our  heads  and 
Ignore  the  groviring  involvement  of  the 
Soviets,  the  Cubans  and  the  Nlcara- 
guans  in  the  affairs  and  the  lives  of 
our  allies  in  Central  America. 

Surely,  we  cannot  pretend  that  last 
week's  grounding  by  our  friends  in 
Brazil  of  four  Libyan  planes  loaded 
with  a  cache  of  Soviet  arms  and  mili- 
tary equipment  did  not  happen. 

The  evidence  is  much  too  strong  and 
clear  to  ignore. 

Our  action  must  be  swift,  sure  and 
positive,  U.S.  aid  must  be  enough  to 
stifle  this  very  real  danger  of  a  Com- 
munist takeover  of  Central  America. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  ON  EL 
SALVADOR 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  <X>LEMAN  of  Missouri  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  evening  the  President 
will  come  to  this  Chamber  to  address 
the  Nation  regarding  his  policies 
toward  El  Salvador.  By  so  doing,  he  is 
stressing  the  urgency  of  the  situation 
in  Central  America  and  his  belief  that 
we  must  develop  a  policy  that  effec- 
tively deals  with  this  growing  problem. 

Yet,  despite  the  seriousness  of  his 
remarks,  and  the  need  for  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  to 
listen  closely,  I  know  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  already  "sharp- 
ening their  knives"  in  anticipation  of 
attacking  the  President's  position.  One 
gets  the  Impression  that  these 
Member  do  not  care  what  the  Presi- 
dent says,  or  what  new  information  he 
may  present.  They  simply  see  this 
speech  tonight  as  an  opportimity  for 
them  to  go  before  the  cameras  for  30 
seconds  of  ridicule  at  the  President's 
expense. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  put 
down  the  hatchets,  take  the  press  re- 
lease stationery  out  of  their  typewrit- 
ers, and  put  away  their  pancake 
makeup. 

We  owe  it  to  ourselves,  our  constitu- 
ents, and  our  President  to  fully  under- 
stand and  consider  the  President's  re- 
marks before  stampeding  to  the  press 
gallery. 


SUBSTITUTE  FOR  EMERGENCY 
HOUSING  ASSISTANCTE  ACT 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  after- 
noon the  House  will  be  taking  up  H.R. 
1983,  the  Emergency  Housing  Assist- 
ance Act.  I  will  offer  a  substitute  that 
not  only  attacks  the  problem  of  fore- 
closures in  a  more  direct  and  cost-ef- 
fective manner  than  HJl.  1983,  but 
will  also  include  the  $100  million  in 
emergency  assistance  for  the  homeless 
provision. 

I  take  this  time  to  alert  my  collegues 
to  that  fact,  since  there  has  been  some 
question  about  whether  my  substitute 
would  include  the  $100  million  to 
emergency  assistance  for  the  home- 
less, and  I  have  concluded  that  it  is  in 
our  best  interests  to  do  that. 

I  have  spoken  to  the  principal 
author  of  the  provision.  Congressman 
Vkhto,  about  my  intention.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  $100  million  to  my  substi- 
tute means  that  it  is  more  likely  to 
prevail  than  if  it  is  included  in  the 
housing  authorization  bill. 

Housing  conferences  have  a  history 
of  being  long  and  drawn  out.  We  have 
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completed  many  conferences  with 
Christmas  carols  in  the  background.  I 
believe  these  funds  for  the  homeless 
are  too  important  to  run  the  risk  of 
delaying  consideration  until  next 
winter. 


REDUCTION  IN  PASSENGER 
CEnJNO  AT  NATIONAL  AIRPORT 

{.lii.  WOLF  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press appreciation  on  behalf  of  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  to  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  Elizabeth 
Dole  for  her  appropriate  decision  to 
propose  a  reduction  in  the  passenger 
ceiling  at  National  Airport. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  her  proposal,  which  is  being 
issued  for  public  comment  before  final 
decision,  would  not  affect  a  sii^le 
flight  now  in  operation  at  National. 

This  proposal  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  is  the  proprietor  of 
both  National  and  Dulles  Airports, 
continues  the  progress  of  the  local  air- 
ports policy  in  the  right  direction.  A 
lowering  of  the  passenger  cap  at  Na- 
tional will  be  a  tremendous  boost  to 
Dulles.  With  this  fall's  opening  of  the 
Dulles  connector  linking  1-66  and  the 
Dulles  Access  Highway,  the  trip  from 
downtown  Washington  to  Dulles  will 
be  about  a  half  hour,  which  will  make 
Dulles  more  convenient  and  accessible. 

Mrs.  Dole's  decision  is  a  continu- 
ation of  the  good  neighbor  policy  for 
the  Washington  area  established  in 
1981  when  the  Metropolitan  Washing- 
ton airports  policy  was  implemented 
and  her  proposal  is  another  important 
step  toward  bringing  greater  balance 
between  the  passenger  levels  at  Na- 
tional and  Dulles  Airports. 

Again,  on  behalf  of  the  area's  citi- 
zens. I  commend  Secretary  Dole  on 
her  proposaL 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  HJl.  287 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  remove  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  287. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Panetta).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BOLAND  AMENDBfENT  NOT 
BEING  VIOLATED  BY  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

(Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  language  of  the  Boland  amend- 


ment came  directly  from  the  language 
included  in  the  intelligence  authoriza- 
tion bill's  report.  As  a  member  of  the 
Intelligence  Committee,  I  had  a  little 
bit  of  something  to  do  with  drafting 
that  language  and  the  debate  that 
ensued  prior  to  its  adoption. 

I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  important  to 
this  House  of  Representatives  for  all 
our  colleagues  to  know  and  to  under- 
stand exactly  what  type  of  direction 
was  given  to  the  administration  when 
the  Boland  language  was  approved 
and  the  Intelligence  Authorization  Act 
was  approved. 

What  I  am  suggesting  to  you  is  that 
those  who  suggested  the  Boland 
amendment  is  being  violated  today  by 
the  administration  are  not  really 
aware  of  the  direction  given  to  the  ad- 
ministration by  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee. I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
go  to  the  office  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee  and  read  the  transcript 
that  we  are  talking  about,  find  out 
what  it  was  that  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee told  the  administration  that 
they  could  do  or  that  they  could  not 
do  with  regard  to  Central  America. 


D  1215 

A  DIALOG  WITH  THE 
SANDINISTA  JUNTA 

(Mr.  WHITEHURST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
YouwG)  and  three  other  colleagues  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee  had  the 
opportunity  in  the  last  2  days  to  visit 
Central  America.  It  is  impossible,  of 
course,  in  this  time  to  give  the  full 
story  of  what  we  saw  and  heard,  but  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  a  dialog  that  we  had  with 
members  of  the  Sandinista  Junta  in 
Managua  on  Monday  morning. 

I  told  the  members  of  the  Junta  that 
we  wanted  the  best  of  relations  with 
their  country,  but  I  said,  what  pre- 
vented good  relations  were  their  ef- 
forts toward  exporting  their  revolu- 
tion within  the  frontiers  of  their 
neighbors.  I  called  partictilar  attention 
to  the  aid  that  has  been  given  to  the 
rebels  in  El  Salvador.  I  said  ihat  as 
long  as  that  went  on  it  was  impossible 
for  us  to  have  good  relations  with 
them. 

The  answer  I  got  was  one  of  com- 
plete denial  that  they  are  doing  any- 
thing to  aid  and  abet  the  revolution 
inside  the  borders  of  their  neighbors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  headquarters  of 
the  ret)el  movement  in  El  Salvador  is 
located  in  Managua.  Nobody  should  be 
under  any  illusions  as  to  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Sandinista  goverrunent. 


SALVAGE  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
FROM  THOSE  WHO  WOULD 
SAVAGE  IT 

(Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
reivse  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  soon  face  the  ques- 
tion whether  to  try  to  salvage  or  to 
write  off  the  non-Communist  govern- 
ments to  our  south.  We  cannot  decide 
here  what  kind  of  governments  our 
friends  in  Central  America  will  have. 
Not  only  is  it  none  of  our  business,  but 
that  does  not  work.  Even  FDR's  hand- 
iwork in  Nicaragua  has  finally  fallen 
apart. 

But  we  can  say  that  Soviet,  Lybian, 
and  FLO  influence  will  not  expand  in 
this  hemisphere.  That  is  our  business. 
It  has  been  our  business  since  the 
Monroe  administration.  We  should 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  for  recog- 
nizing the  need  for,  at  least,  a  token 
effort. 

But  there  will  be  voices  of  dissent 
and  more  voices  demanding  any  effort 
be  meaningless.  We  have  no  choice  but 
to  make  a  real  effort  to  salvage  Cen- 
tral America  from  those  who  would 
savage  that  land. 

We  must  reject  the  line  of  the 
Soviet-PLO-Lybian-Cuban  axis:  That 
what  they  seek  to  contest  we  must 
abandon,  and  what  they  seek  to  solidi- 
fy we  must  assure  them.  That  line,  if 
adopted  again,  will  give  us  a  choice  in 
a  few  years  whether  or  not  to  help 
defend  Mexico  and  Panama. 


PEOPLE  OF  LYCOMING  COUNTY, 
PA.,  DECLARED  "NATIONAL 
ANTILITTER  CHAMPIONS" 

(Mr.  GE^KAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlss.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
lighter  note,  but  nevertheless  an  im- 
portant one,  conservation  being  one  of 
the  matters  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  American  public,  I  wish  to  declare 
today  as  "National  Antilitter  Champi- 
ons" the  people  of  Lycoming  County 
in  my  district  in  central  Pennsylvania. 

More  than  20,000  volunteers  repre- 
senting 16.9  percent  of  the  county 
population  participated  in  an  antilitter 
campaign  of  picking  up  litter  from 
over  700  miles  of  Lycoming  County 
highways.  This  represents  81.3  percent 
of  the  861  miles  of  State  highways  in 
the  county.  They  picked  up  186  tons 
of  litter  and  deposited  it  on  a  parking 
lot  at  the  Lycoming  County  Mall  to 
show  the  results  of  their  efforts.  Over 
a  half  million  cans  were  collected  for 
recycling. 

Therefore.  I  put  before  this  House 
and  challenge  every  Member  of  the 
House  to  compare  their  efforts  or  to 


exceed  this  record  in  the  hope  that  we 
lose  the  distinction  in  Lycoming 
County  of  being  the  No.  1  antilitter 
area  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Anthony  Casale,  a  citi- 
zen of  Lycoming  County  who  began 
this  effort,  is  to  be  given  a  great  deal 
of  credit,  but  more  credit  goes  to  the 
rising  consciousness  of  the  people  of 
all  the  country,  and  especially  in  Ly- 
coming County,  on  the  need  to  con- 
serve and  to  be  antilitter  in  conscience. 


introduced  by  Senator  Hatticld.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  lent  his  endorsement 
to  this  approach,  and  Secretary  of 
Education  Terrell  Bell  is  expected  to 
endorse  the  idea  in  hearings  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  this 
Thursday. 

The  religious  liberties  of  our  chil- 
dren are  too  important  to  be  neglected 
by  this  Congress.  I  call  on  my  col- 
leagues to  assist  in  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  to  redress  the  inequi- 
ties our  children  presently  face. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  EQUAL 
ACCESS  ACT  FOR  GREATER 
PROTECTION  OF  RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  aoid  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
case  of  Widmar  against  Vincent,  took 
a  giant  step  forward  in  the  protection 
of  religious  liberty  in  the  United 
States.  The  Court  held  that  a  public 
university  could  not  discriminate 
against  voluntary  religious  groups  in 
the  conduct  of  extracurricular  activi- 
ties. Whereever  a  public  university 
makes  time  and  space  available  for 
volimtary  political,  civic,  and  social 
groups,  the  university  has  a  constitu- 
tional obligation  to  make  equal  access 
available  to  volimtary  religious  groups. 
These  principles  of  religious  liberty 
and  nondiscrimination  are  in  the  best 
traditions  of  the  American  system. 

Unfortunately,  lower  courts  have 
been  less  than  eager  to  follow  the  lead 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  this  area. 
Even  though  the  Supreme  Court  held 
some  15  years  ago  that  the  first 
amendment  applies  to  public  second- 
ary and  elementary  school  students, 
some  lower  courts  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  prohibit  the  exercise  by  those  stu- 
dents of  the  liberties  guaranteed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Widmar 
case.  It  seems  to  me  that  Congress  has 
both  the  power  and  the  obligation  to 
protect  this  exercise  of  liberties  guar- 
anteed by  the  Constitution. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  the  Equal  Access  Act, 
which  would  require  all  public  educa- 
tional institutions  receiving  Federal 
funds  to  comply  with  the  principles 
set  down  in  the  Widmar  case.  Schools 
would  be  required  to  recognize  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  for  volun- 
tary religious  groups  which  they  make 
available  to  other  voluntary  extracur- 
ricular activites.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
Joined  in  this  effort  by  three  original 
cosponsors:  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Keicf):  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde);  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dannemeyer).  A 
similar  measure  has  already  been  in- 
troduced in  the  other  body  by  Senator 
Denton,  and  a  somewhat  different  re- 
sponse to  the  same  problem  has  been 


BACK  TO  THE  BASICS  IN 
EDUCATION 

(Mr.  PACKARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
need  to  get  back  to  the  basics  in  the 
education  of  our  children.  The  report 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education  forces  us  to  face 
the  fact  that  the  foujidations  of  Amer- 
ican education  "are  presently  being 
eroded  by  a  rising  tide  of  mediocrity 
that  threatens  oiu-  very  future  as  a 
nation  and  a  people."  The  mediocre 
education  we  are  giving  to  our  chil- 
dren today  is  a  cruel  deception. 
Prompt  action  is  urgently  needed  to 
restore  meaning  to  the  diplomas 
awarded  by  our  high  schools  and  col- 
leges. 

As  the  report  states,  "the  primary 
responsibility  for  financing  and  gov- 
erning the  schools"  lies  with  State  and 
local  officials.  The  Commission  has 
recommended  that  States  and  local- 
ities adopt  stiffer  requirements  for  a 
student  to  receive  a  high  school  diplo- 
ma. Foiu-  years  of  English  and  three 
years  of  math,  science,  and  social  stud- 
ies should  certainly  be  a  part  of  every 
student's  high  school  education. 

The  education  of  our  children  must 
be  the  very  best  that  we  can  offer.  We 
must  not  settle  for  mediocrity. 


UNFAIR  FOREIGN  COMPETI- 
TION: FEEDSTOCK  SUBSIDIZED 
IMPORTS 

(Mr.  MOLLOHAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
clear  that  unfair  foreign  trade  prac- 
tices have  become  pervasive,  under- 
mining both  our  domestic  and  overseas 
markets.  One  striking  case  involves 
the  U.S.  carbon  black  industry. 

The  historical  record  is  enlightening. 
In  1882.  the  Cabot  Corp.  began  its  first 
carbon  black  manufacturing  operation 
Just  4  miles  from  Grantsville,  W.  Va., 
on  the  Little  Kanawha  River.  This 
represented  the  first  production  of 
carbon  black  in  this  country.  The 
Cabot  Co.  grew  and  my  father,  who 


was  bom  and  raised  in  Grantsville,  can 
well  remember  the  operation  as 
making  an  important  contribution  to 
the  local  economy.  Today  Cabot  faces 
a  real  threat  from  Mexican  produc- 
ers—a challenge  based  completely  on 
unfair  foreign  competition. 

Feedstocks  for  carbon  black  produc- 
tion are  natural  gas  and  a  residual  oil 
know  as  carbon  black  feedstock.  Ap- 
proximately 70  percent  of  the  cost  of 
carbon  black  production  is  attributa- 
ble to  hydrocarbon  raw  material  costs. 
86  percent  of  which  is  for  the  pur- 
chase of  carbon  black  feedstock. 

The  price  of  this  feedstock  in  the 
United  SUtes  is  $25  a  barrel.  PEMEX. 
the  Mexican  national  oil  monopoly, 
charges  Mexican  carbon  black  produc- 
ers about  $2  or  less  a  barrel  and  this 
price  is  available  only  to  local  produc- 
ers. With  this  advantage,  Mexican  pro- 
ducers have  production  costs  at  or 
near  10  percent  of  those  of  UJ5. 
carbon  black  producers. 

The  Depajrtment  of  Commerce, 
acting  under  U.S.  trade  laws,  has  re- 
cently determined  in  an  action  filed  by 
the  U.S.  carbon  black  producers  that 
subsidized  feedstock  prices  for  carbon 
black  by  the  Government  of  Mexico 
are  not  countervailable  when  Mexican 
carbon  black  is  imported  into  the 
United  States  since  such  material  is 
generally  available  to  all  Mexican  pro- 
ducers. It  is  argued  that  this  is  a  com- 
parative advantage  based  on  abundant 
local  natural  resources.  These  argu- 
ments are  factually  incorrect,  but 
more  importantly  they  permit  Mexico 
to  grant  a  clear  and  intentional  subsi- 
dy for  which  a  non-oil-producing  coun- 
try would  be  penalized  if  made  as  a 
monetary  grant. 

This  decision  has  far-reaching  and 
disastrous  implications  for  all  U.S.  in- 
dustries dependent  on  petrolevun  feed- 
stocks, such  as  petrochemicals,  anhy- 
drous ammonia,  and  cement.  If  the 
Department  of  Commerce  were  per- 
mitted to  continue  this  policy,  it  could 
well  lead  to  the  destruction  of  impor- 
tant U.S.  industries,  despite  our  ef- 
forts to  promote  modernization  and 
productivity.  Nonmarketplace  advan- 
tages—including material  subsidies- 
sponsored  by  foreign  governments  to 
give  their  industries  unfair  advantages 
must  be  rooted  out. 

Internationally,  we  have  a  free 
market  in  name  only.  The  "Rules  of 
the  Game"  must  be  amended  now. 


HOPE  FOR  CHANGE  OF  POLICY 
IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  house  for  1  minute) 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tonight  President  Reagan 
will  speak  on  Central  America.  At 
stake  is  not  only  our  policy  toward  the 
region  but  the  kind  of  vision  and  lead- 
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ership  the  \J£.  proposes  to  the  Third 
World. 

Will  the  President,  once  again, 
resort  to  an  analsrsis  that  sees  the 
world  divided  simply  into  West  and 
East,  and  ask  that  we  make  this  view  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy  by  escalating 
our  military  involvement? 

Or  will  he,  perhaps,  signal  a  depar- 
ture from  the  mistakes  of  the  past  and 
heed  the  advise  of  other  nations  in  the 
region— Mexico,  Venezuela,  Panama, 
and  Colombia— who  say  there  are 
peaceful  possibilities  for  Central 
America?  Will  he  show  that  he  has  un- 
derstood the  peoples  of  the  region  who 
have  suffered  repressive  military  re- 
gimes and  decades  of  heavyhanded 
U.S.  intervention,  and  now  claim  the 
right  to  self-determination? 

We  wait  for  the  President  to  show 
that  our  Nation's  prestige  and  its  re- 
sources will  be  committed  to  a  policy 
that  understands  the  complexities  of 
the  world  and  can  chart  a  route  to 
peace  for  ourselves  and  others. 


A  NATION  AT  RISK 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  one 
of  us  here  who  cares  about  the  future 
of  our  Nation  should  be  shocked  and 
dismayed  at  the  report  released  yester- 
day by  the  Department  of  Education's 
National  Commission  on  Educational 
Excellence. 

As  a  ranking  New  York  member  of 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committees, 
I  have  a  special  interest  and  am  ap- 
palled by  it's  contents.  This  report,  en- 
titled "A  Nation  at  Risk"  is  a  scathing 
indictment  of  American  education 
today.  It  points  out  a  number  of  gross 
deficiencies  in  our  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  and  the  students  who 
attend  them. 

Even  worse — when  comparing  Ameri- 
can students  with  their  counterparts 
in  other  industrialized  nations— we 
came  out  last  in  7  out  of  19  categories. 
In  addition,  the  report  points  out: 

Some  23  million  adults  are  functionally  il- 
literate—some 13  percent  of  IT-year-olds 
and  nearly  40  percent  of  minority  youth 
suffer  from  the  same  Illiteracy; 

Average  achievement  of  high  school  stu- 
dents on  most  standardized  tests  is  now 
lower  than  26  years  ago  when  sputnik  was 
first  launched: 

SAT  scores  have  declined  every  year  since 
1963— math  scores  falling  an  average  of  40 
points  and  verbal  scores  falling  50  points: 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  reported 
that  one-quarter  of  its  own  recruits  cannot 
read  past  the  ninth  grade  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  billions  that  we 
spend  each  year  on  education— we  are, 
in  very  graphic  terms,  not  getting  any 
bang  for  the  buck.  We  have  failed  to 
require  more  rigorous  standards  for 
our  students  and  the  schools  they 
attend  and  we  have  failed  to  demand 


quality  and  instead,  have  settled  for 
mediocrity.  The  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  subsidizing  such  medioc- 
rity. 

Let  us  return  to  the  basics— and 
begin  to  impose  some  significant  im- 
provements in  the  ways  we  now  run 
our  schools— let  us  urge  longer  school 
dajrs  and  years— better  teacher  train- 
ing programs— more  emphasis  on 
achievement  and  superiority— and 
more  rigorous  standards  for  our  stu- 
dents. High  schools  diplomas  should 
be  earned— and  by  this,  I  mean  esimed 
through  hard  work  and  accomplish- 
ment—not Just  by  putting  in  time  for  4 
years. 


April  27,  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  withdraws  his  request. 


April  27.  1983 
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REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MILITARY 
READINESS  OP  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO  SIT 
TOMORROW  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Readiness  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  tomorrow  during  the  5- 
mlnute  rule,  to  complete  the  markup 
of  its  section  of  the  defense  authoriza- 
tion bill.  I  might  add  that  this  has  the 
support  of  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia (Mr.  Whitehukst),  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
please  repeat  his  request? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Readiness  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  tomorrow  during  the  5- 
minute  rule,  should  there  be  one,  in 
order  to  complete  markup  of  its  sec- 
tion of  the  defense  authorization  bill, 
and  I  added  that  this  has  the  support 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Whitehurst)  who  is  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  it  is  the  un- 
derstanding on  this  side  that  tomor- 
row the  nuclear  freeze  resolution  will 
be  up  for  consideration. 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  con- 
strained to  object  because  it  is  our  un- 
derstanding that  the  nuclear  freeze 
resolution  will  be  the  subject  of  busi- 
ness for  tomorrow,  and  so  I  do  not 
think  that  we  want  to  be  meeting 
during  the  5-minute  rule  while  that 
legislation  is  bding  considered. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  will  the  gentleman  withdraw 
his  request  and  perhaps  come  back  in 
a  little  while  to  get  this  cleared  up? 

Mr.  DANIEL.  I  wUl,  of  course,  do 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  request. 


AMERICANS  KILLED  AT  U.S.  EM- 
BASSY IN  BEIRUT  HONORED 
IN  MEMORIAL  SERVICES 

(Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, yesterday  memorial  services  were 
held  for  the  Americans  killed  in  the 
dastardly  bombing  of  the  U.S.  Embas- 
sy in  Beirut.  Five  of  the  victims  in  the 
bombing  were  employees  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment. Three  of  them  were  Americans, 
William  Mclntyre,  Thomas  Blacka, 
and  Albert  Votaw. 

I  had  the  privilege  during  four  years 
in  AID  to  work  with  one  of  the  vic- 
tims, Bill  Mclntyre.  Bill  was  the 
Deputy  Director  of  the  mission  in 
Beirut,  and  before  that  he  served,  as 
the  others  did,  with  great  distinction 
both  here  in  the  United  States  and 
overseas  in  many  capacities. 
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Bill,  and  the  other  AID  employees, 
were  soldiers  of  good  will.  Knowing 
Bill  quite  well,  I  think  one  good  testa- 
ment to  him  that  he  would  want  is 
that  we  respect  the  efforts  of  public 
servants  in  the  U.S.  Government  while 
they  are  alive  and  undertaking  their 
daily  tasks. 

My  deepest  condolences  go  forth  to 
the  families  of  all  of  the  employees 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  tragic  Beirut 
bombing. 


STATEMENT  ON  MARKETING 
ORDERS  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  ALBOSTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion in  the  House  expressing  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  agriculture  market- 
ing orders  should  not  be  changed  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  should  in 
conjunction  with  affected  producer 
groups,  decide  when  to  implement  a 
marketing  order. 

During  the  past  2  years  we  have  seen 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
assume  a  role  it  was  never  Intended  to 
play— deciding  when  marketing  orders 
are  to  be  used  and  in  effect  being  al- 
lowed to  overrule  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture on  this  very  important 
matter  to  farmers  around  the  country. 

Marketing  orders  were  first  estab- 
lished in  1937  smd  have  over  the  years 
worked  to  promote  the  orderly  mar- 
keting of  agriculture  commodities, 
thus  insuring  a  stable  and  reasonably 
priced  supply  of  commodities  in  this 
country.  Now  is  not  the  time  to  dis- 


rupt the  system  of  marketing  orders 
that  covers  everything  from  citrus 
crops  in  California  to  milk  production 
in  Michigan. 

This  resolution  will  again  clearly  re- 
state the  position  of  Congress  in  sup- 
port of  the  marketing  order  system  for 
parts  of  American  agriculture. 


EL  SALVADOR 
(Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tonight.  President  Reagan 
will  be  addressing  a  Joint  session  of 
Congress  to  discuss  his  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  voice  my  concern  about 
the  course  of  events  in  El  Salvador. 

The  El  Salvador  question  is  complex, 
with  no  quick  or  easy  solutions.  The 
Reagan  administration  has  been 
unable  to  find  a  role  for  the  United 
States  to  play  which  is  reasonable, 
protective  of  hiunan  rights,  and  still 
allows  for  middle  ground  reforms.  One 
of  the  most  difficult  aspects  involved 
in  trying  to  establish  a  sensible  foreign 
policy  regarding  El  Salvador  is  that  it 
is  unclear  which  of  the  disparate  polit- 
ical entities  in  EH  Salvador,  if  any, 
would  disavow  the  use  of  violence  to 
secure  and  maintain  power. 

Congress  has  tried  to  insure  that 
U.S.  dollars  for  military  aid  will  not  be 
used  to  promote  Government  violence. 
Despite  the  untried  case  of  the  mur- 
dered nims  and  no  verifiable  evidence 
of  a  cessation  of  political  repression 
and  violence,  the  P*resident  is  asking 
for  $136  million  in  military  aid  to  El 
Salvador.  This  amoimts  to  a  500-per- 
cent increase  over  last  year's  appro- 
priation. I  applaud  the  caution  the 
House  has  thus  far  exhibited  in  allo- 
cating these  funds. 

Yesterday  it  was  announced  that  the 
International  Red  Cross  would  be  al- 
lowed to  inspect  El  Salvadoran  prisons 
without  prior  notification.  It  is  gains 
such  as  this  that  provide  hope  for  the 
futiu-e  of  human  rights  in  Central 
American  countries  like  El  Salvador. 
This  long  and  arduous  process  of  es- 
tablishing basic  human  freedoms  has 
not  been  advanced  by  the  brute  force 
of  American  military  aid.  Our  policy 
toward  Central  America  should  reflect 
our  values  as  well  as  our  politics.  Let 
us  work  to  insure  that  future  progress 
in  Central  America  can  be  attributed 
to  the  wisdom  and  clarity  of  the  deci- 
sions we  make  today  and  in  the 
coming  weeks  regarding  Central  Amer- 
ica. ^^^^^ 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  POLICY  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  LELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
address  the  House  on  a  matter  of 
grave  importance  to  us  all:  The  Presi- 
dent's policy  in  Central  America.  To- 
night the  President  will  make  a  dra- 
matic appeal  to  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  to  support  his  Cen- 
tral American  policy.  My  concern  is 
that  we  are  still  not  clear  on  what  that 
policy  is.  Furthermore,  we  are  not 
acting  strongly  enough  to  hold  the 
President  accountable  to  the  laws  we 
have  already  enacted  on  this  question, 
and  to  the  will  of  Congress  that  a  last- 
ing   and    Just    political    solution    be 

found. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that 

behind  the  President's  accommodating 
rhetoric  of  late,  lies  a  clear  intention 
to  flout  the  will  of  Congress.  In  clear 
contravention  of  the  Boland  amend- 
ment, enacted  into  law  last  year,  the 
President  continues  support  for 
groups  in  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica 
whose  expressed  Intention  Is  the  over- 
throw of  the  Government  of  Nicara- 
g\ia.  To  date  we  have  not  acted  to  dis- 
close and  stop  these  clear  violations  of 
the  law.  The  President  is  also  attempt- 
ing to  undermine  the  only  significant 
effort  to  find  a  solution  through 
dialog,  currently  pursued  by  the  Gov- 
ernments of  Mexico,  Venezuela, 
Panama,  and  Colombia.  Instead  of 
aiding  this  attempt,  the  White  House 
is  only  pouring  more  money  and  arms 

into  the  region. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  this  t>ody 
will  not  be  swayed  by  false  promises 
tonight.  I  hope  we  will  have  the  cour- 
age to  take  bolder  steps  to  force  ac- 
countability by  the  White  House,  and 
set  the  terms  for  U.S.  assistance  to 
Central  America.  This  is  a  critical 
moment,  and  one  for  which  we  will  be 
remembered.  I  hope  that  for  the:  sake 
of  those  who  will  come  after  us,  that 
this  body  will  not  flinch,  and  that  it 
will  act  with  boldness  and  resolve  to 
put  a  Just  end  to  war  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. ^^^^^^^ 

SHOWDOWN  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situ- 
ation in  Central  America  is  heading 
for  a  showdown.  The  President  will  ad- 
dress us  tonight. 

In  considering  our  policy  toward 
Nicaragua,  we  need  to  understand  the 
nature  of  that  regime.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  it,  it  Is  a  repressive,  avow- 
edly Marxist-Leninist  state,  with  much 
blood  on  its  hands  and  much  blood  in 
its  plans.  They  are  proud  to  be  inti- 
mately linked  with  the  Cuban  export 
of  revolution,  with  the  East  bloc  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  with  Libya. 

It  is  proud  of  its  links  to  the  PLO.  It 
is  proud  of  its  role  in  the  export  of  vio- 
lence. 


I  urge  the  American  media  to  consid- 
er closely  the  record  of  the  Nicara- 
gutm  leadership,  their  statements, 
their  character. 

I  urge  them  to  compare  that  leader- 
ship with  the  leadership  of  those  who 
fight  against  the  Nicaraguan  regime 
near  the  Honduran  border,  the  FDN. 

Americans  who  are  interested  in 
movement  toward  democracy  in  this 
region  must  give  the  FDN  a  closer  ex- 
amination, their  character  and  their 
goals.  They  will  find  those  opponents 
of  the  Sandanistas  interested  in  a  plu- 
ralistic democratic  government  for 
Nicaragua  something  the  Sandanistas 
promised  but  never  delivered. 


READY  TO  GO  ON  HOUSING 

(Mr.  PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wylo:). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  dismayed  and  sur- 
prised  that  the  Emergency  Housing 
Assistance  Act  has  been  puUed  from 
the  calendar  for  consideration  for 
today.  We  are  here  and  ready  to  go 
and  the  only  thing  that  I  can  think  is 
that  there  was  a  possibility  that  my 
substitute  might  have  passed. 

Now.  this  is  very  disconcerting  that 
the  leadership  can  schedule  bills  for 
the  floor,  we  make  plans  to  be  here  to 
go  ahead,  and  at  the  last  minute  the 
bill  is  pulled  off. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  resent  the  procedure 
which  has  been  followed  on  this  emer- 
gency assistance  housing  bill.  We  were 
told  it  was  very  important  that  we  go 
ahead  with  it  today. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


LET  US  COMPLETE  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  THE  EMERGENCY 
HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

(Mr.  BARTLETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
the  procedure  today  in  pulling  HJl. 
1983  does  a  great  deal  of  damage  to 
the  process. 

H.R.  1983  has  been  scheduled  a 
number  of  times,  a  half  a  dozen  times 
so  far,  and  yet  it  continues  to  be 
pulled. 

The  House  is  ready  to  act  today.  The 
Wylie  substitute,  in  fact,  the  Wylie 
substitute  I  believe  would  have  passed 
today  and  will  pass  when  the  bill  is 
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brought  up.  because  the  Wylle  substi- 
tute, as  this  House  knows,  will  help 
people.  It  will  provide  for  more  for- 
bearance and  fewer  foreclosures  in 
this  country.  If  this  House  wants  to 
help  the  process,  which  we  do,  if  this 
House  wants  to  prevent  foreclosures, 
then  we  should  act  on  HJl.  1983,  act 
on  and  pass  the  Wylie  sut>stitute,  and 
we  can  help  people  today.  It  could  pass 
the  House  today  and  pass  the  Senate 
next  week  and  be  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  end  of  the  month. 

I  urge  the  House  to  take  action  on 
the  Wylie  substitute  and  to  get  it  back 
scheduled  and  scheduled  at  a  time 
when  this  House  can  act. 


THE  EMERGENCY  HOUSING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  zeal  for  action  and  ultimate  de- 
cision by  the  House  on  the  part  of  the 
minority  on  the  housing  bill.  I  just 
wish  maybe  a  little  of  that  would  leak 
over  to  the  nuclear  freeze  and  they 
would  end  their  filibuster. 

I  am  in  favor  of  legislation  being 
brought  to  a  vote.  I  just  wish  the  mi- 
nority were  not  so  selective  about  it. 

With  regard  to  the  mortgage  bill, 
several  Members  have  raised  some  in- 
teresting aspects  in  which  the  bill 
could  be  improved.  There  are  amend- 
ments that  have  been  prepared.  For 
instance,  when  the  bill  comes  before 
us,  we  will  have  an  agreement  on  an 
assets  test  to  prevent  abuse.  We  will 
have  agreement  on  a  couple  other 
amendments  proposed,  some  by  the 
minority  and  some  on  the  majority 
side. 

The  time  gained  on  the  mortgage 
biU  is  not  being  used  to  filibuster  or  to 
split  hairs  or  to  magnify  insubstantial 
differences.  The  time  is  going  to  be 
used  to'improve  the  legislation. 

Many  Members  have  raised  ques- 
tions, saying  they  like  the  substance, 
but  had  some  particular  points  they 
wanted  to  improve.  We  are  seeking  to 
improve  it  and  I  think  the  bill  that 
wiU  come  before  us  pretty  soon  will 
have  an  assets  test. 

»4r.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman spoke  of  an  assets  test  and  I 
agree  there  needs  to  be  an  assets  test 
in  this  bill.  The  gentleman  showed  me 
an  amendment  a  little  while  ago, 
which  seemed  to  satisfy:  but  if  my  sub- 
stitute had  passed,  we  would  not  need 
to  get  to  wrestle  with  the  question  of 
an  assets  test. 

Mr.  FRANK.  WeU,  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  if  we  are  not 
going  to  have  a  program,  there  need 


not  be  an  assets  test.  We  need  not  ex- 
clude people  from  a  program  which 
does  not  exist. 

The  gentleman's  substitute  would 
basically  say  there  would  be  no  pro- 
gram. Some  of  us  feel  there  ought  to 
be  a  program,  but  one  which  is  well  de- 
signed. 

Now,  I  agree,  it  does  not  take  a  lot  of 
time  to  wipe  the  program  out.  We 
think  it  t£.kes  more  time  to  incorpo- 
rate some  amendments. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  not  object 
if  some  of  the  doubts  about  the  specif- 
ics that  the  Members  have  expressed 
are  addressed  in  amendments. 


Tonight  the  President  will  address 
this  body.  I  urge  all  of  you  to  keep  an 
open  mind  and  not  bury  your  head  as 
the  pathetic  ostrich  does. 


FREEDOM  FOR  EL  SALVADOR 
AND  SECURITY  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES  ARE  AT 
STAKE 

(Mr.  SILJANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sometimes  alarmed  by  the  naivete  or 
the  simply  poor  judgment  of  some  of 
my  fellow  Members  when  it  comes  to 
Central  America.  Perhaps  they  have 
simply  been  unable  to  recognize  that 
the  growth  of  democracy  is  not  an  in- 
stantaneous event.  There  are  growing 
pains  associated  with  democracy. 

Certainly  the  United  States  is  not 
without  a  history  of  its  own  growing 
pains.  We  started  out  as  a  nation  that 
only  gave  rights  to  white,  male, 
wealthy  land  owners.  Thank  God  we 
have  progressed  far  in  200  years,  but 
democracy  is  still  developing  in  this 
country,  in  fact,  many  feel  that 
human  rights  in  this  country  for  the 
unborn,  poor,  aged  and  handicapped 
are  regressing. 

I  say  this  because  El  Salvador  is  a 
very  young  democracy.  This  nation 
has  certainly  suffered  its  share  of  at- 
trocities  both  verified  and  rumored, 
but  it  is  growing.  Phase  I  and  III  of 
land  reform  is  taking  place.  An  elec- 
tion was  held  with  a  great  deal  of  pop- 
ular support  last  year,  and  another 
election  is  scheduled  late  this  year. 

El  Salvador  is  our  aUy.  It  is  a  coun- 
try just  several  hundred  miles  from 
our  border.  We  already  see  the  results 
of  guerrilla  revolutions  in  countries 
like  Nicaragua  that  have  resulted  in 
the  massacre  of  thousands  of  innocent 
citizens.  Why  do  so  many  Members 
persist  in  opposing  the  development  of 
democracy  in  El  Salvador  and  support- 
ing the  dictators  in  Nicaragua? 

Yesterday  I  attended  a  top  secret 
briefing  on  the  Central  American  situ- 
ation. I  cannot  reveal  the  details,  but 
suffice  it  to  say  that  the  situation  in 
our  neighbor's  region  leaves  me  with  a 
deep  sense  of  urgency  and  concern  not 
only  for  the  yearning  of  the  people  in 
Central  America  for  freedom,  but  also 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States. 


AUTHORIZING       PRINTING        AS 
HOUSE  DOCUMENT  OP 

REPORT  OF  THE  SPEAKER  EN- 
TITLED "THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  CHINA" 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
resolution  (H.  Res.  173)  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
CHerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  173 

Resolved,  That  the  report  of  the  Speaker 
entitled  "The  United  States  and  China" 
shall  be  printed  as  a  House  document. 

Sk.  2.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number, 
there  shall  be  printed  1,000  copies  of  such 
document  for  the  use  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Peimsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EMERGENCry  AGRIC^ULTURAL 
CREDIT  ACrr  OF  1983 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Conunittee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  158  and  ask 
for  its  inunediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  158 

Resolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Conunit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
1190)  to  provide  emergency  credit  assistance 
to  farmers,  and  for  other  purposes,  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with, 
and  all  points  of  order  against  the  bill  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (Public  Law  93-344).  and  section  3  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Ninety-Sev- 
enth Congress  (S.  Con.  Res.  92)  setting 
forth  the  recommended  congressional 
budget  for  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  fiscal  years  1983.  1984.  and  1985.  and 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Oovemment  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982.  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  to  the  amendment  made  in  order  by 
this  resolution  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  bill  shall  be  considered  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  now  print- 
ed in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  under  the  five-minute 


rule,  each  section  of  said  substitute  shall  be 
considered  as  having  been  read,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  substitute  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  7,  rule  XVI,  clause  5  of  rule  XXI,  and 
section  3  of  S.  Con.  Res.  92  of  the  Ninety- 
Seventh  Congress,  are  hereby  waived.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  any  Member  may  demand  a  separate 
vote  in  the  House  on  any  amendment  adopt- 
ed In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the 
bill  or  to  the  conunittee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 
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REQUEST  FOR  A  CAIX  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  at  this  time  would  not  entertain 
that  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Derrick)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 
Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes,  for  piw- 
poses  of  debate  only,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillem),  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  158 
Is  an  open  rule  providing  for  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  1190,  a  bill  to  provide 
emergency  credit  assistance  to  farm- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes.  The  rule 
provides  for  1  hour  of  general  debate, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Conunittee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

House  Resolution  158  waives  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act— the  May  15  reporting  deadline 
for  new  authorizations— to  allow  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  1190.  This  is  neces- 
sary since,  to  achieve  the  aim  of  this 
legislation  to  give  emergency  aid  to 
distressed  farmers,  the  authorizations 
included  in  the  bill  must  become  effec- 
tive in  fiscal  year  1983.  That  makes 
May  15,  1982,  the  relevant  section 
402(a)  deadline:  which,  of  course,  must 
be  waived. 

The  rule  also  waives  section  3  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  92— the 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1983— 
which  requires  that  bills  or  amend- 
ments providing  for  loans  or  loan 
guarantees  shall  be  in  order  during 
fiscal  year  1982  or  1983  only  if  such 
loans  or  loan  guarantees  are  provided 
for  in  Appropriations  Act.  Thifi  section 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  92  is 
still  in  force  because  House  Resolution 
5.  adopted  this  past  January,  provided 
that  the  rules  of  the  97th  Congress,  in- 
cluding all  applicable  provisions  of  any 
concurrent  resolution  affecting  those 
rules,  would  be  adopted  as  the  rules 
for  the  98th  Congress. 


House  Resolution  158  also  makes  in 
order  an  Agriculture  Committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, which  will  be  considered  as  the 
original  text  for  the  purposes  of 
amendment,  each  section  of  which  will 
be  considered  as  having  been  read. 
The  rule  waives  points  of  order  under 
clause  7  of  rule  XVI  (germaneness) 
and  clause  5  of  rule  XXI— forbidding 
appropriations  in  a  legislative  bill— 
against  that  substitute.  Germaneness 
must  be  waived  because  the  committee 
substitute  provides  for  some  adminis- 
trative changes  and  new  grants  not 
dealt  with  in  the  bill  as  introduced. 
Clause  5  of  rule  XXI  must  be  waived 
because,  by  allowing  some  currently 
outstanding  funds  to  be  used  for  new 
purposes,  the  substitute  is  technically 
providing  new  appropriations.  The 
rule  also  waives  points  of  order  against 
the  substitute  for  violation  of  section  3 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  92, 
since  the  substitute  provides  for  addi- 
tional loans  and  loan  guarantees  for 
farmers. 

Finally.  House  Resolution  158  pro- 
vides for  one  motion  to  recommit  with 
or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  1190  addresses 
the  very  serious  economic  situation  of 
this  Nation's  farmers.  During  1982. 
8.200  of  the  country's  Farmers  Home 
Administration  borrowers  liquidated 
their  farm  interests  in  response  to  the 
economic  binds  they  were  forced  into. 
In  my  home  State  of  South  Carolina 
alone,  nearly  200  Farmers  Home  bor- 
rowers had  to  give  up  their  farms.  By 
the  end  of  last  year,  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  Farmers  Home  borrowers  na- 
tionwide were  delinquent  in  their  loan 
repayments. 

H.R.  1190  will  provide  much-needed 
assistance  to  thousands  of  beleaguered 
farmers  who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  find  themselves  on  the  brink  of 
losing  their  farms.  It  would  be  a  trage- 
dy if  we  were  to  stand  by  and  allow 
these  family  farms  to  fall  victim  to  our 
temporary  economic  malaise,  over 
which  farmers  have  no  control. 

It  would  be  a  personal  tragedy  for 
these  farmers,  whose  families  have 
struggled  for  generations  to  build  up 
farms  now  threatened  by  bad  weather, 
high  interest  rates,  high  costs,  and  low 
commodity  prices.  This  loss  of  thou- 
sands of  knowledgeable,  dedicated 
small  farmers  from  the  fields  would 
also  be  a  tra«edy  for  the  millions  of 
nonfarm  Americans  who  benefit  from 
the  products  of  these  farms  and  the 
stimulus  they  provide  to  the  whole 
economy. 

While  Congress  carmot  do  anything 
to  improve  the  weather,  and  full  relief 
for  farmers  must  await  the  recovery  of 
our  national  economy,  we  can  insure 
that  farmers  are  not  pushed  into 
bankruptcy  by  the  unavailability  of 
credit  to  carry  them  over  uintil  the  eco- 
nomic situation  improves. 


H.R.  1190  will  provide  such  assur- 
ances by  establishing  a  new  system  for 
deferral  of  Farmers  Home  loan  repay- 
ments and  by  providing  increased  au- 
thorizations for  the  Farmers  Home 
economic  emergency,  disaster  emer- 
gency, farm  ownership,  and  farm  oper- 
ating loan  programs.  This  assistance 
will  be  limited  to  those  farmers  who 
have  demonstrated  good  farm  manage- 
ment practices,  but  have  suffered 
losses  due  to  circumstances  beyond 
their  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  afford  to 
stand  by  and  watch  these  hard-work- 
ing farmers  lose  their  farms.  H.R.  1190 
will  help  avert  this  national  tragedy. 
House  Resolution  158  provides  for  fuU 
and  open  consideration  of  this  crucial 
legislation.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  rule. 
Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  controver- 
sy on  the  rule  itself. 

There  is  some  controversy  on  the 
measure.  The  administration  opposes 
it  because  there  are  problems  with 
some  particular  provisions. 

But  I  believe  that  the  farmers  of 
this  Nation  need  help.  I  know  in  my 
district  many  farmers  are  losing  their 
farms  to  foreclosure  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  and  other  Fed- 
eral agencies.  They  are  in  dire  need  of 
help. 

The  farmers  are  the  backbone  of 
this  Nation.  I  think  whatever  Congress 
can  do  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  we 
should  do. 

I  have  seen  on  television  where  auc- 
tions are  held  and  hundreds  of  neigh- 
bors join  in  to  try  to  keep  the  farm 
from  being  auctioned  off. 

Farmers  are  sincere.  They  want  to 
pay  for  their  farms.  I  do  not  believe  in 
forgiveness  and  neither  do  the  farms. 

But  these  loans  should  be  stretched 
out  and  every  opportunity  should  be 
given  so  that  they  can  pay  them  back. 
This  measure,  as  we  will  see  when  it 
is  discussed  on  the  House  floor,  ex- 
tends the  life  of  the  loan  and  increases 
the  maximum  amoimt  that  farmers 
can  borrow  and  gives  a  helping  hand. 

So  I  urge  adoption  of  this  rule.  Let 
the  bill  be  fully  debated,  keeping  in 
mind  that  the  farmers  need  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman     from     Mississippi     (Mr. 

LOTT). 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

All  I  have  to  say  is  this  is  some  way 
to  run  this  great  deliberative  body. 
The  schedule  once  again  has  been 
jerked  aroimd  like  a  yoyo.  I  do  not 
know  who  we  are  trying  to  emulate 
aroimd  here.  But  if  we  want  to  get  to 
the  point  of  being  masters  of  bringing 
bills  to  the  floor,  taking  them  off,  if 
we  do  not  have  the  exact  amendment 
coming  up  at  the  time  we  want  it,  let 
us  just  pull  it  off. 
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Let  me  completely  clarify  what  I  am 
talking  about.  This  so-called  emergen- 
cy housing  bill  which  we  were  sup- 
posed to  take  up  this  morning  has 
been  on  the  schedule  for  consideration 
five  or  six  times  now.  It  is  on;  it  is  off. 

It  was  scheduled  for  today.  E^rerbody 
knew  it  was  going  to  be  taken  up  this 
morning.  The  Members  involved  were 
ready  to  come  to  the  floor  and  get  in- 
volved in  debate.  Then  all  of  a  sudden, 
because  apparently  somebody  decided 
that  maybe  it  was  not  nice  for  the 
Wylle  substitute  to  come  up  early  in 
the  amendment  process  and  that 
maybe  the  Wylle  substitute  was,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  going  to  pass,  we  would 
Just  Jerk  it  off  the  floor.  So,  zip.  it  is 
gone. 

Plus  the  time.  We  were  told  at  one 
point  last  week  that  we  were  going  to 
go  in  at  3  o'clock,  then  it  was  11 
o'clock,  then  it  was  12  o'clock. 

I  am  supposed  to  be  involved  in  the 
leadership  here,  but  there  is  no  prior 
consultation.  We  are  summarily  ad- 
vised, and  then  when  we  try  to  get  a 
call  of  the  House  so  the  Membership 
will  even  know  what  is  happening  on 
the  floor,  we  do  not  get  recognized  for 
that. 

The  ranking  member  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  that  is  going  to  be  in- 
volved in  this  bill  we  are  going  to  take 
up  now  under  this  rule  is  not  even 
here  yet. 

So  I  Just  have  to  ask:  What  is  the 
problem  here? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  do  not  Imow 
what  the  gentleman's  problem  is,  but  I 
would  think  that  our  being  on  the 
floor  at  this  stage  would  in  part  be  due 
to  my  power  of  persuasion,  that  I  have 
been  working  on  the  leadership. 

You  cannot  eat.  You  cannot  have  a 
house  without  having  to  eat  first. 

This  is  an  emergency  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  would  hope  that  my  dear  friend 
would  allow  some  credit  to  our  power 
of  persuasion  to  bring  this  legislation 
up. 

I  do  not  know  about  the  housing 
measure.  I  support  it.  I  spoke  on 
behalf  of  it.  I  have  not  consulted  with 
my  colleague  from  Texas,  Mr.  Gonza- 
lez, but  I  would  think  that  finally  we 
in  the  Agriculture  Committee  have 
convinced  someone  to  let  us  come  up 
early. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  Just  have  to  say,  obvi- 
ously, the  gentleman  from  Texas  is 
very  persuasive.  But  I  doubt  that  he 
had  a  whole  lot  to  do  with  this  change 
in  the  schedule  at  the  last  minute. 

The  gentleman  was  scheduled  to 
have  his  legislation  brought  up  later 
this  week,  Thursday  or  Friday.  I  am 
sure  he  knows  that  his  legislation  is 
not  going  to  get  a  whole  lot  of  atten- 
tion today.  Maybe  we  will  be  able  to 
work  on  it.  We  will  have  maybe  4 


hours  of  debate,  the  rule  and  some 
debate. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  luiows  that 
there  are  some  negotiations  going  on 
right  now  to  improve  this  very  imper- 
fect piece  of  legislation  that  is  about 
to  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  The  Mississippi 
cotton  farmers  and  the  soybean  farm- 
ers need  this  bill  and  as  quickly  as 
they  can. 

Itx.  LOTT.  They  do  not  need  it  in 
the  form  it  is  in  and  they  know  that, 
too.  In  fact,  various  organizations  of 
people  have  already  expressed  con- 
cerns. 

I  Just  wanted  to  take  this  time  under 
the  riile  to  object  to  the  way  this 
whole  process  has  been  handled.  It  Is 
no  way  to  treat  the  membership.  It  is 
no  way  to  treat  each  other. 

I  hope  that  maybe  we  can  improve 
communication  and  stop  this  type  of 
procedure  on  scheduling  legislation. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  appreciate  our  minori- 
ty whip  taking  this  time  to  express  his 
dismay  along  with  the  rest  of  ours  at 
the  procedure  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed here. 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  chairman  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  his  power  of  per- 
suasion had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I 
was  here  and  I  was  asked  if  I  would 
jrield  to  the  other  side  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  some  amendments.  Under 
the  rule  I  am  entitled  to  offer  my  sub- 
stitute first. 

We  went  to  the  Parliamentarian  to 
ascertain  that  that  was  the  rule.  I  said 
that  I  did  not  want  to  forgo  my  privi- 
lege of  offering  my  substitute  first  be- 
cause I  thought  we  might  have  a 
better  chance  at  passing  my  substitute 
at  this  time. 

To  suggest  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  went  to  the 
Speaker  and  said  that  the  emergency 
housing  bill  should  be  pulled  off  in 
favor  of  the  Agriculture  bill  is  Just 
poppycock.  I  am  glad  that  the  gentle- 
man in  the  weU  has  taken  this  time  to 
set  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GAR2iA.  I  would  hope  that 
my  distinguished  colleague  and  friend, 
whom  I  love  dearly,  would  allow  some 
credit  here.  No,  I  did  not  go  to  the 
Speaker.  I  deal  with  the  majority  lead- 
er's office  for  scheduling  legfislation. 

No,  I  did  not  ask  that  the  housing 
bill  be  put  off.  But.  yes,  every  day,  12 
times  a  day  I  go  by  their  office  and  I 
say  let  our  emergency  farm  bill  come 


up.  let  our  emergency  farm  bill  come 
up. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  HiLER). 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  not 
in  objection  to  the  rule,  but,  as  the 
previous  speaker  did.  in  objection  to 
the  procedure  we  are  using  here. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  ludicrous  that 
the  minority  should  be  notified  rough- 
ly 15  minutes  before  a  major  piece  of 
legislation  is  going  to  come  before  the 
floor  of  this  House. 

The  issue  of  foreclosure  is  certainly 
a  major  issue  on  the  farm  today  and  I 
think  over  the  course  of  debate  there 
will  be  a  lot  of  information  that  will 
come  out. 

Last  year  there  were  only  844  fore- 
closures out  of  270.000  Farmers  Home 
loans— 844  foreclosures.  That  is  the 
kind  of  information  that  is  going  to 
come  out  in  the  course  of  this  debate. 

Also  the  kind  of  information  that 
will  come  out  is  that  this  bill  will  cost 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  to  im- 
plement at  a  time  when  many  are  al- 
ready objecting  to  the  size  of  the  defi- 
cit. 

So  I  hope  that  this  bill,  if  passed,  is 
passed  in  a  more  palatable  form.  But 
most  of  all  I  would  hope  that  this 
debate  goes  on  for  quite  some  time  as 
this  is  an  issue  that  does  deserve  seri- 
ous discussion. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  ordering  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  a  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  262,  nays 
133,  not  voting  38,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  64] 

YEAS- 262 

Ackennui 

Boner 

Cooper 

Addabbo 

Bonlor 

Coyne 

Kkaka. 

Bonker 

CrockeU 

AlboaU 

BorsU 

D'Amoura 

Alexander 

Boucher 

Daniel 

Andrews  (NO 

Boxer 

Daschle 

Andrews  (TX> 

Breaux 

delaOarza 

Anntinslo 

Britt 

Dellunu 

Anthony 

Brooks 

Derrick 

Applegate 

Brown  (CO) 

Dickinson 

Aapln 

BroyhUl 

Dicks 

AuColn 

Bryant 

Dixon 

Barnard 

Byron 

Donnelly 

Barnes 

Carper 

Bates 

Can- 

Dowdy 

Bedell 

Clay 

Downey 

Bellenson 

Coelho 

Durbin 

Bennett 

Coleman  (MO) 

Dwyer 

Berman 

Coleman  (TX) 

Dymally 

Bevill 

Collins 

Dyson 

BlacBi 

Conte 

Early 

Boland 

Conyers 

Rrkart 

Edcar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans  (ID 

FasceU 

Fteio 

Pelsfaan 

Fertmro 

Flippo 

Florlo 

PocUetU 

Pord(MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Powler 

Prank 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Olickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodlinc 

Gore 

Gray 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Heftel 

HerUI 

HiKhtower 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenltins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Koatmayer 

LaFalce 


Anderson 

Archer 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bilirakls 

BlUey 

Broomfleld 

Burton 

Campbell 

Carney 

Ctiandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clinger 

Coats 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

DeWine 


Lantoa 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Uoyd 

Long (LA) 

Long  (BID) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Markey 

Harlenee 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

MazK>U 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mlkulskl 

MiUer  (CA) 

MiUer  (OH) 

Minish 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

M(x>re 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

NichoU 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetta 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Pursell 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Reld 

Richardson 

Roberts 

NAY8-133 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Erlenbom 

Evans (lA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Porsythe 

Frensel 

Oekas 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Oreen 

Gregg 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

HUer 

HUlls 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Johnson 

Kaslch 


Roe 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Simon 

Sislsky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL> 

Smith  (lA) 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Suindquist 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauzln 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

VandergrUf 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

WhIUey 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wrltfbt 

Wyden 

Tates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 


Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCoUiun 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKeman 


Michel 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

NIelson 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Regula 

Ridge 

RInaldo 

Rltter 

Robinson 


Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Sbumway 

Shuster 

Slljander 

Skeen 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 


Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stump 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Whitehurst 

Winn 

WoU 

Wortley 

WyUe 

Young  (FL) 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTING— 38 


Bateman 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boaco 

Brown  (CA) 

ChappeU 

Clarke 

Coughlin 

DIngeU 

Foley 

Oaydos 

Gingrich 

Hawkins 


Hefner 

Hoyer 

Hyde 

Upinskl 

Martinez 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

MineU 

Mollnari 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Neal 

Nelson 

a  1315 


Pepper 

Rodlno 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Schulze 

Sikorski 

Stangeland 

Torr'ceUl 

Vander  Jagt 

Washington 

Weber 

Wilson 


So   the   previous   question   was  or- 
dered. 

The    result   of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Ss  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  a  division. 

Mr.    DERRICK.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  341.  nays 
60.  not  voting  32,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  651 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuColn 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bates 

BedeU 

Bellenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BeviU 

Biaggi 

Bilirakls 

BlUey 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

BorskI 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Bryant 


YEAS-341 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

cnay 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Daschle 

Davis 

delaOarza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Didcs 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 


Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (ID 

FaaceU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

FogUetU 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Olickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 


HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

HaU.8am 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

HIghtower 

HUer 

HUlls 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubttard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Kindpess 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Koatmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantoe 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

MazzoU 

McCain 

McCandless 


Badham 

Bethune 

Broomfleld 

Burton 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clinger 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  PhUlp 

Darmemeyer 

Daub 

DeWlne 

Dreler 

E^raIU(IA) 

Fiedler 


McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Miimi«fci 

MlUer  (CA) 

MUler(OH) 

MIneU 


MItcheU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

NIchote 

NIelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

QuUlen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reld 

Richardson 

Ridge 

RInaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

NAYS-60 

Fields 

Porsythe 

Frenzel 

Gekas 

Oramm 

Green 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Johnson 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Loeffler 

Madigan 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

McCoUum 

McDonald 


Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

SeiberUng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Simon 

Sislsky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solan 

Spence 

SpraU 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

SwUt 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Towns 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

VandergrUf 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

vniitehurst 

WhiUey 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

WlUiams  (MT) 

WUllams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (FD 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

Zschau 


McGrath 

Moorhead 

Packard 

Paul 

Petri 

Roth 

Schaefer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

SUJander 

Skeen 

Smith,  Dermy 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Stump 

Tauke 

Vucanovich 

WaUier 

Wortley 

WyUe 
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Archer 

Hawkins 

R(»tenko«iU 

Bfttenui 

Hoyer 

Schumer 

Boehlert 

Hyde 

Sikorakl 

^^*^1* 

Uptauki 

Smith.  Robert 

BrcAuz 

Lujmn 

StanceUnd 

Brown  (CA> 

Martines 

TorrleeUI 

Chappell 

Molinari 

Washington 

Clmrfce 

Neal 

Weber 

DlnteU 

Nelnn 

Wilson 

Foley 

Pepper 

Tounc  (AK) 

Oingrlch 

Rodlno 

Ackennan 
Addabbo 


D  1330 

Mr.  HUNTER  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  resiilt  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Paitktta)  .  Without  objection,  a  motion 
to  reconsider  is  laid  on  the  table. 

Bfr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion  to  reconsid- 
er. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Did 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
vote  on  the  prevailing  side  of  the  vote 
on  the  resolution? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  No. 
Mi.  Speaker,  I  did  not. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  does  not  qualify. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Oarza) 
rise? 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  reconsider. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Did 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  vote  on  the 
prevailing  side  of  the  vote  on  the  reso- 
lution? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  did,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  qualifies. 

For  what  piupose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  rise? 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  table  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Derrick). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count  for  a  quorum. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-four  Mem- 
bers are  present,  not  a  quorum. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  292,  nays 
111,  not  voting  30,  as  follows: 


AlboaU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applecate 

Aspln 

AuColn 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bates 

BedeU 

BeOenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

BevUl 

Blaoi 

BUlrakls 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bryant 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Clay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

CoUlns 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Courtei' 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daschle 

de  la  Dana 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrelch 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (IL) 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Felghan 

Ferraro 

Fllppo 

Florlo 

FoglietU 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 


[RoU  No.  66] 

TEAS— 292 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

GUman 

Gllckman 

Gomalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Guarinl 

Hall  (IN) 

HaU(OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hance 

Harkln 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

High  tower 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kasen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFUce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Levltas 

Lewis  (FL) 

Uplnskl 

Uoyd 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundlne 

MacKay 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Martinez 

Matsui 

MaooU 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mlk^ilfKI 

Miller  (CA) 

MlUer  (OH) 

MlneU 

Minish 

MltcheU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 


Murtha 
Myers 

Natcher 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PurseU 

Qulllen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reld 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rolierta 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Shannon 

Stiarp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Slkorskl 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundquist 

SwUt 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Trailer 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergrtff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 


WhiUey 
Whittaker 
Whltten 
Williams  (MT) 
WlUiams  (OH) 
Winn 


Archer 

Badham 

Bethune 

BUley 

Broomfield 

BroyhUl 

Burton 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

CoaU 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Evans  (lA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Forsythe 

Franklin 

Prenzel 

Oekas 

Gingrich 

Goodllng 

Gradison 


Bateman 

Berman 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Chappell 

Clarke 

DingeU 

Dowdy 

Foley 

Hawkins 


Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

NATS-111 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Ounderson 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (DT) 

HUer 

HilUs 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Johnson 

Kasich 

Kramer 

lagomarslno 

LatU 

Lent 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McDonald 

McOrath 

McKeman 

McKinney 

Michel 

Moorhead 

NOT  VOTING- 

Hoyer 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lujan 

Mavroules 

Molinari   . 

Murphy 

Neal 

Nelson 

a  1350 
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Tatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (MO) 
Zablockl 
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Morrlaon  (WA) 

Nielson 

O'Brien 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Petri 

Pritchard 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schuize 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SlUander 

Skeen 

Smith,  Denny 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stump 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Whitehurst 

Wolf 

Wortley 

WyUe 

Zschau 

30 

Nichols 

Pepper 

Rodlno 

Roctenkowski 

Scheuer 

Smith.  Robert 

Stangeland 

Washington 

Wilson 

Young  (n<) 


Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  table  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  158  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declared  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU,  H.R.  1190. 

IR  TRX  COmtlTTES  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole '  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  1190),  to  provide  emergency 
credit  assistance  to  farmers,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Plippo  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 


man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza). 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  begin  the 
debate  this  afternoon  on  the  bill,  H.R. 
1190,  and,  first,  let  me  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  the  word,  emergency, 
that  we  have  used  is  used  advisedly. 
The  economic  crisis  in  rural  America  is 
too  familiar  to  require  extensive  expla- 
nation, but  I  would  highlight  a  few  of 
the  stark  realities. 

First,  let  me  say  that  all  of  us  who 
live  in  rural  America  or  who  are  in- 
volved in  any  way  with  farmers,  ranch- 
ers, dairy  producers,  or  producers  of 
livestock,  sheep  and  goats  and  other 
major  commodities  know  too  well  that 
farm  income  is  at  the  lowest  level  of 
this  century.  It  is  with  no  great 
amount  of  pride  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  that  I  stand 
before  the  Members  to  admit  that  we 
have  in  the  farm  sector  the  lowest 
income  in  this  century  and  the  fact 
that  52  percent  of  the  farm  borrowers 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Aiiministration, 
the  lender  of  last  resort  to  this  group, 
are  delinquent  in  their  payments. 

These  are  good,  efficient,  productive 
farmers,  who,  because  of  other  circum- 
stances, find  themselves  in  one  of  the 
harshest  times  since  the  Great  De- 
pression. 

So  we  bring  this  legislation  to  the 
Members  with  that  urging  that  in  a 
time  of  emergency  and  stress  we  need 
to  do  something.  I  would  agree  that 
perhaps  the  overall  economy  seems  to 
be  taking  a  turnaround  for  the  better. 
The  good  Lord  willing,  hopefully,  that 
will  be  the  case.  I  am  not  here  to  take 
or  give  credit  to  any  individual  or  to 
stand  for  or  against  the  administration 
or  for  or  against  the  Congress.  My 
hope  and  expectation  and  prayer  is 
that  it  has  turned  around,  but  the  last 
place  where  the  turnaround  will 
impact  is  in  rural  America  and  the 
first  place  that  we  should  address  the 
issue  should  be  in  rural  America. 

It  is  very  difficult  sometimes,  deal- 
ing with  those  in  the  executive  who 
want  to  put  the  farmer  or  the  produc- 
er in  a  vacuum,  saying  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  should  be 
solely  for  farmer  programs.  It  sounds 
good,  but  it  is  not  workable  because 
the  farmer  does  not  live  in  a  vacuum. 
He  has  to  have  roads,  he  has  to  have 
bridges,  he  has  to  have  schools  for  his 
children,  he  has  to  have  implement 
suppliers,  he  has  to  have  seed  suppli- 
ers, he  has  to  have  all  of  the  tools 
avsiilable  for  living  in  a  rural  atmos- 
phere. Therefore,  if  one  link  falters, 
the  whole  sequence  falters. 

This  bill  is  a  modest  bill.  I  know  that 
there  are  differences  of  opinion.  That 
is  normal,  that  is  natural.  Too  many 
on  the  outside  and  a  few  of  us  here  on 


the  inside  demand  perfection  of  legis- 
lation. 
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This  is  impossible.  This  is  not  attain- 
able. I  will  be  the  first  one  to  admit 
that.  We  have  to  work  within  the 
limits  of  art  of  the  possible.  What  is 
possible  today,  that  hour,  that  minute, 
that  second,  and  can  pass  when  the 
votes  are  tallied,  that  is  what  we  have 
to  work  for;  not  perfection,  not  perfec- 
tion as  some  demand.  It  is  unobtaina- 
ble. 

We  have  to  start  with  this.  Our  aver- 
age subcommittee  has  15  members,  so 
right  away  you  have  to  have  at  least  7 
to  bring  the  bill  out.  The  full  commit- 
tee has  41;  so  we  have  got  to  have  21 
to  bring  the  bill  out.  In  the  House,  we 
have  to  have  218,  219.  That  is  the  art 
of  the  possible. 

We  have  very  carefully  drafted  this 
legislation  in  the  subcommittee  and  in 
the  committee,  looking  at  the  need, 
looking  at  our  resources. 

One  thing  I  am  proud  of  in  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  Is  that  we  are  not 
Just  throwing  money  at  the  problem. 
We  are  the  first  ones  to  admit  that 
this  is  not  a  solution.  We  have  had  to 
do  things  like  the  PIK  program,  pay- 
ment in  kind.  We  know  that  is  not  a 
solution.  That  is  a  Band-Aid,  but  it  is  a 
tool  to  assist  the  farmer  to  stay  in  op- 
eration. 

We  have  reduced  the  so-called  sur- 
plus, applied  some  of  it  that  we  have 
in  storage  and  used  it  as  a  tool  to  try 
to  assist.  That  is  where  we  are  working 
dally,  diligently,  the  majority  and  the 
minority,  the  subcommittee  chairmen 
and  the  ranking  subcommittee  mem- 
bers, diligently  working  every  day. 

How  can  we  help?  Where  can  we 
help?  What  can  we  do? 

I  do  not  say  this  disrespectfully,  but 
Just  saying  "stay  the  course"  is  not 
going  to  do  it.  "Everything  is  all  right" 
is  not  going  to  do  it.  All  we  know  is 
that  the  farmers  are  in  trouble. 

My  dear  friends,  we  need  to  keep  in 
mind  the  bottom  line.  You  can  talk 
about  the  nuclear  freeze.  You  can  talk 
about  how  many  missiles  the  Russians 
have  and  how  many  missiles  there  are 
in  Western  Europe  and  how  many  mis- 
siles we  have  everywhere. 

You  can  talk  about  submarines.  You 
can  talk  about  all  the  major  issues  of 
this  world  that  we  discuss  here.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  if  there  is  no  food, 
forget  the  rest;  no  food,  no  matter 
how  many  missiles,  no  matter  how 
many  submarines. 

You  know,  I  think  I  cam  tell  you  this 
because  I  had  the  great  experience  of 
riding  in  a  nuclear  submarine.  I  asked 
the  captain  of  the  submarine,  "How 
long  can  this  submarine  remain  under 
water?" 

He  told  me,  "That's  a  military 
secret  ** 

Weli,  I  can  divulge  the  military 
secret  to   you  without  breaking  my 


oath  or  without  breaking  or  compro- 
mising anything  relating  to  that  sub- 
marine. This  is  what  it  is  all  about,  my 
dear  friends.  Do  you  know  how  long  a 
nuclear  submarine  can  stay  under 
water?  As  long  as  it  has  food  for  its 
crew— food  for  its  crew. 

The  people  that  we  try  to  help  today 
are  those  that  provide  the  food  and 
fiber  for  us  here  in  America,  the  best 
fed  Nation  in  the  world,  possibly  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  for  the 
lowest  amoimt  of  disposable  income  in 
the  world,  possibly  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  some  bare  subsistence  countries  in 
some  very  remote  areas. 

Then  we  have  exports.  The  world  is 
not  buying  what  we  manufacture,  my 
friends.  They  are  not  buying  our  cars, 
our  radios,  our  television  sets.  They 
are  buying  what  we  produce.  They  are 
buying  our  food. 

So  we  save  the  Boeings,  we  save  the 
Chryslers,  we  come  and  save  everyone 
that  is  in  trouble.  To  hear  anyone  that 
would  deny  those  who  feed  us,  I 
cannot  believe  it,  I  cannot  believe  it;  it 
is  beyond  my  wildest  comprehension. 
After  we  have  set  up  the  President  to 
save  major  industries,  automobiles; 
major  industries,  airplanes;  what 
would  we  do,  my  friends,  if  we  did  not 
have  the  food  for  tomorrow?  What 
would  we  do?  That  Is  what  this  bill  is 
all  about. 

Now,  I  will  try  to  answer  some  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised.  Is  this  a 
blanket  moratorium?  Does  this  make  a 
Rockefeller  get  a  moratorium  on  his 
Farmers  Home  loan?  There  is  no  such 
thing.  We  have  carefully  and  artfully 
drafted  this  bill. 

Yes,  we  give  the  Secretary  less  dis- 
cretion than  he  would  have  imder  or- 
dinary circumstances;  but  this  is  not 
unprecedented.  This  committee  has 
never  agreed  to  give  any  Secretary 
complete  discretion  and  as  long  as  I 
am  chairman  and  I  have  any  say-so, 
we  will  not  in  the  future.  That  Is  the 
prerogative  of  the  legislative  system. 

We  raised  to  a  more  practical 
amount  the  loan  authorization.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  came 
to  the  committee  of  the  other  body 
and  admitted  that  the  operating  loan 
funds  were  gone  in  17  States.  They  ad- 
mitted that. 

Shortly  before  that,  they  had  told 
us,  no,  everything  is  fine. 

This  bill  tries  to  help  correct  that, 
although  they  have  taken  initial  steps 
to  do  that. 

Fifty-two  percent  of  borrowers  are 
delinquent,  52  percent.  How  many 
have  gone  into  bankruptcy?  Well,  that 
is  debatable,  because  I  personally  can 
attest  to  one  situation  where  a  fellow 
said,  "no,  they  did  not  foreclose  on  me, 
but  the  fellow  made  faces  at  me  and 
told  me,  'do  not  come  back,  because  we 
are  not  going  to  do  anything  for  you.  I 
had  the  word  from  Washington  that 
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you  tjrpes  should  not  get  any  further 
assistance.'  Therefore,  I  had  to  sell 
out." 

OK.  count  your  fingers.  Say  that  is 
one  foreclosure  less.  Nonetheless,  the 
fellow  sold  out. 

My  concern  also  is— who  is  going  to 
pick  up  this  land?  You  know,  we  are 
looking  at  the  1990's  and  the  year 
2000.  The  population  of  the  world  is 
growing  by  billions.  We  are  the  only 
country  in  the  world  that  has  been 
blessed  to  have  the  climate,  north  and 
south  and  east  and  west,  to  grow  the 
variety  of  food,  unlike  any  other  coun- 
try in  the  world.  The  world  is  going  to 
be  looking  to  us  to  help  the  farmers 
with  this  bill.  H.R.  1190.  The  world  is 
going  to  be  looking  to  us  whether 
people  wiU  starve.  I  am  talking  about 
starvation,  people  dying  for  lack  of 
food.  They  are  going  to  be  looking  to 
us  and  now  Is  when  we  have  to  keep 
that  farmer  producing,  because  once 
you  take  productive  farmland  out  of 
circulation,  my  friends,  it  cannot 
really  be  put  back. 
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I  would  attest  to  you  that  it  will  not 
be  put  back  if  it  is  taken  out  of  circula- 
tion. So  forgive  me  if  I  sound  emotion- 
al. I  have  used  this  term  before.  I  have 
looked  at  the  crystal  ball  and  I  see  out 
there  problems.  I  see  mass  starvation. 
I  see  people  dying  of  hunger.  I  see  us 
here  in  the  United  States,  the  best 
quality  food  for  the  lowest  amount  of 
disposable  income.  I  see  us  in  trouble 
10,  20  years  from  now. 

Now  is  the  time.  I  know  that  we  can 
talk  ourselves  around  this  bill.  I  know 
that  we  can  pick  points  in  it.  I  know 
that  we  can  bring  out  any  kind  of  ar- 
guments. 

But  let  me  lay  before  you,  my 
friends,  the  fact  that  what  we  do  here 
can  well  impact  on  10  and  20  years 
from  now.  whether  we  are  going  to 
have  the  bounty  that  the  good  Lord 
has  blessed  us  with  at  this  time. 

And  let  us  keep  in  mind,  as  we  dis- 
cuss H.R.  1190.  that  farm  borrowers  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  are 
those  who  deserve  an  opportunity  to 
farm  but  who  lack  strong  financial  re- 
sources and  are.  therefore,  generally 
unable  to  obtain  adequate  credit  at 
reasonable  rates  from  private  sources 
of  funds.  Given  the  desperate  cost- 
income  squeeze  existing  among  farm- 
ers generally,  the  squeeze  on  Farmers 
Home  borrowers  is  obviously  even 
more  acute. 

Further,  events  which  have  come  to 
light  in  the  last  few  days  compound 
the  serious  problems  otherwise  exist- 
ing. As  I  have  stated,  notwithstanding 
the  assurance  of  top  officials  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  as  re- 
cently as  during  the  committee 
markup  of  H.R.  1190  that  ample  funds 
were  available  for  farm  operating 
loans,  it  has  now  been  disclosed  that 
fiscal  1983  funds  for  this  purpose  have 


been  exhausted  in  18  States— at  a  cru- 
cial time  for  farmers  currently  at- 
tempting to  put  in  their  crops  for  the 
1983  season.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  announced  that,  under  as- 
serted emergency  authority,  it  will  dip 
into  funds  designated  for  other  Farm- 
ers Home  programs  to  make  up  the 
shortfall  in  operating  funds.  At  best 
this  is  only  a  stop-gap  measure.  It  is 
robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  The  word 
"emergency"  therefore  takes  on  an 
added  urgency.  Fortunately,  we  have 
available,  in  this  crisis  situation,  reme- 
dial legislation  for  immediate  consider- 
ation by  the  House. 

To  meet  these  urgent  needs,  H.R. 
1190  offers  workable  remedies.  It  reau- 
thorizes, through  fiscal  1984,  the  aptly 
named  economic  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram originally  enacted  in  1978.  For 
fiscal  1983,  it  authorizes  $600  million 
in  insured  and  guaranteed  loans  for 
operating  purposes  imder  this  pro- 
gram over  and  above  a  $600  million 
guaranteed  loan  program  authorized 
by  the  fiscal  1983  Appropriation  Act 
but.  unfortunately,  not  implemented 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  To 
insure  that  the  urgently  needed  pro- 
gram is  not  again  made  a  dead  letter, 
H.R.  1190  requires  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  the  program.  And  it  author- 
izes loans  and  guarantees  totaling  $600 
million  for  fiscal  1984.  Further,  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  the  bill  authorizes 
an  additional  $200  million  in  operating 
loans,  above  fluids  now  authorized, 
imder  the  regular  Farmers  Home  oper- 
ating loan  program.  This  amount 
would  be  earmarked  for  new  borrow- 
ers, a  particularly  deserving  group  in 
view  of  Farmers  Home  policy— argu- 
ably a  valid  one— of  first  meeting  the 
needs  of  current  borrowers  for  operat- 
ing funds. 

Seldom  in  my  experience  in  the 
House  has  a  piece  of  legislation  in  so 
timely  a  fashion  matched  a  genuine 
emergency  in  the  Nation.  I  would  em- 
phasize that  H.R.  1190  is  no  giveaway 
bill;  it  is.  however,  an  investment  in 
the  future— and,  in  a  real  sense,  in  the 
existence  of  a  significant  segment  of 
American  agriculture. 

There  has  been  considerable  contro- 
versy—as well  as  considerable  misin- 
formation—about another  emergency 
aspect  of  the  bill  which  would  be  ef- 
fective through  September  30,  1984.  It 
involves  provisions  which,  under  nar- 
rowly and  carefully  drawn  guidelines, 
will  enable  some  borrowers  to  avoid 
foreclosure  and  obtain  a  deferral  of 
payment  of  principal  and  interest  on 
their  Farmers  Home  loans.  The  de- 
pression in  our  niral  areas  has  made  it 
impossible  for  many  Farmers  Home 
borrowers  to  make  scheduled  repay- 
ments on  their  loans.  Their  plight  is 
not  associated  with  poor  management 
or  inefficient  operation.  It  is  a  direct 
result  of  national  and  international 
conditions  over  which  these  farmers 
have  no  control.  It  exists  without  any 


fault  on  their  part.  It  is  fanners  such 
as  these  that  H.R.  1190  is  designed  to 
rescue— not  by  foregoing  their  debts, 
but  by  giving  them  nothing  more 
costly  than  a  little  additional  time  to 
pay  their  financial  obligations  to 
Uncle  Sam.  The  bill  would,  for  a 
period  of  1  year,  require  the  Secretary 
to  forgo  foreclosure  and  defer  pay- 
ment of  principal  and  interest  on 
farm-type  Farmers  Home  loans.  But 
relief  of  this  nature  would  be  avail- 
able, strictly  on  a  case-by-case  basis, 
only  in  the  following  circumstances. 

A  borrower  requesting  relief  from 
the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  es- 
tablish by  substantial  evidence  that  he 
has  exercised  good  management  but  Is 
unable  to  make  scheduled  payments 
due  to  conditions  beyond  his  control. 
Those  successfully  sustaining  this 
burden  would  then  have  to  be  offered 
rescheduled  repayment  terms  which 
the  Secretary  believes  fit  the  borrow- 
er's farm  and  financial  situation.  It  is 
only  if  the  borrower  then  establishes, 
again  by  substantial  evidence,  that  he 
cannot  meet  even  the  new  terms  and 
that  there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood 
that,  after  a  deferral,  he  will  be  able 
fully  to  repay  the  loan,  that  he  would 
become  entitled  to  a  1-year  deferral  of 
payments. 

It  is  readily  apparent  that  these  pro- 
visions do  not  constitute  a  loan  mora- 
torium or  blanket  deferral.  The  com- 
mittee took  great  care  in  assuring  that 
the  burden  of  proving  the  conditions 
meriting  relief  is  on  each  borrower 
seeking  relief.  It  strengthened  those 
conditions.  And  it  added  the  require- 
ment that  borrowers,  if  possible,  pay 
what  they  are  able  on  their  loans  if 
they  cannot  make  full  payments  as 
scheduled. 

But  the  committee  has  likewise  as- 
sured, through  fiscal  year  1984,  that 
relief  for  truly  deserving  borrowers 
does  not  depend  upon  the  imbridled 
discretion  of  the  Secretary.  The  com- 
mittee would  note  that  during  1982 
the  Secretary  did,  under  his  present 
discretionary  authority,  act  in  over 
40,000  cases  to  reschedule  or  defer 
payments  or  otherwise  adjust  loan 
conditions.  However,  the  committee 
has  received  evidence  that  discretion- 
ary relief  has  not  been  applied  uni- 
formly and  consistently  throughout 
the  coimtry.  Fhirther.  the  inventory  of 
farms  held  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration in  March  of  1983  repre- 
sented a  sevenfold  increase  over  the 
inventory  level  of  recent  years.  During 
the  present  emergency,  the  committee 
is  not  willing  to  leave  crucial  decisions 
on  the  financial  survival  of  farmers 
purely  to  the  Secretary's  will  or  to  the 
fancy  of  local  administrators— it  has, 
therefore,  revised  the  statute  to  assure 
relief,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  to  those 
who  establish  the  facts  meriting  relief. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  benefits 
of  the  deferral  provisions  will  not  be 


restricted  to  the  borrowers  involved.  It 
takes  little  imagination  to  envision  the 
consequences  on  the  agricultural  com- 
munity-farmers, lenders,  and  rural 
enterprises  alike— that  a  wave  of  fore- 
closures or  forced  liquidations  would 
have.  The  resulting  erosion  of  farm 
asset  values  could  well  devastate  all 
segments  of  rural  America. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  beyond  the  com- 
mittee's Jurisdiction  to  prescribe  defer- 
rals for  worthy  but  strapped  borrow- 
ers from  private  lenders.  But  such  bor- 
rowers who  may  be  cut  off  from  fur- 
ther financing  by  private  lenders  are 
among  those  who  may  benefit  from 
the  economic  emergency  loan  program 
resurrected  by  H.R.  1190. 

I  would  not  want  to  leave  the  im- 
pression that  H.R.  1190  contains  provi- 
sions exclusively  of  an  emergency 
nature.  It  would,  on  a  longer  term 
basis,  change  other  provisions  of  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act  to  insure  effective  finan- 
cial assistance  for  farmers  and  for  the 
development  of  rural  areas  of  the 
Nation. 

Last  year  the  House  overwhelmingly 
passed  a  bill  which  would  have  estab- 
lished annual  Fanners  Home  program 
lending  levels  for  a  3-year  period.  The 
Senate  failed  to  act  on  the  bill.  There- 
fore, H.R.  1190  establishes  these  pro- 
gram levels  for  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1986. 

The  authorized  program  levels  con- 
tained in  the  bill  were  adopted  with- 
out controversy  within  the  committee. 
These  provisions  enjoyed  a  broad  con- 
sensus of  support  because  they  reflect 
a  Judicious  compromise  between  con- 
flicting interests— first,  the  need  for 
fiscal  restraint,  and  second,  the  need 
for  adequate  credit  to  enable  rural 
America  to  survive  a  period  of  econom- 
ic stress.  Credit  Is  no  substitute  for 
decent  farm  income.  But  it  may  be  all 
that  will  permit  farmers— including 
many  able  and  experienced  farmers— 
to  hang  on  pending  the  economic  re- 
covery we  have  been  assured  Is  forth- 
coming. 

I  believe  that  a  few  illustrations  will 
establish  the  responsible  manner  in 
which  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
has  fashioned  this  reauthorizing  legis- 
lation. For  example,  authorized  pro- 
gram levels  applicable  for  fiscal  year 
1982— the  last  year  of  the  previously 
authorized  3-year  period— and  in  H.R. 
1190  are  as  follows: 
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The  bill  would  also  provide  that  20 
percent  of  the  funds  for  farm  owner- 


ship and  operating  loans  would  be  ear- 
marked for  low-Income,  limited-re- 
source borrowers. 

I  shall  not  discuss  these  figures  in 
detail.  But  a  few  of  them  merit  men- 
tion. The  authorized  level  for  emer- 
gency disaster  loans— and.  I  might  add, 
the  level  utilized  for  such  loans  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee— has  tradi- 
tionally been  established  on  an  "as 
needed"  basis,  this  recognizes  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  with 
any  accuracy  the  magnitude  or 
niunber  of  natural  disasters  which 
may  occur  in  any  given  year.  H.R.  1190 
continues  this  prudent  approach. 

As  to  business  and  industrial  loans, 
it  has  long  been  recognized  that  this 
program,  consisting  largely  of  loan 
guarantees,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
effective— and  lowest  cost— approaches 
to  creating  jobs  and  promoting 
healthy  economic  development  in 
rural  areas.  While  H.R.  1190  would  cut 
by  one-third  the  last  authorized 
annual  level  for  this  program,  it  will 
maintain  a  meaningful  program  oper- 
ation. I  would  note  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  proposed  to  abolish  this 
program. 

In  this  connection,  according  to  a 
recent  USDA  analysis  of  the  payment- 
in-kind— PIK— program,  niral  £u-eas 
may  well  experience  short-term  eco- 
nomic difficulties  related  to  the  idling 
of  up  to  30  to  50  percent  of  cropland. 
It  is  estimated  that  agricultural-relat- 
ed employment  may  be  off  by  2  to  3 
percent,  a  significant  drop  in  nu-al 
areas  where  unemployment  is  already 
imacceptably  high.  For  example, 
cotton-ginning  and  rice-drying  firms 
could  face  a  25-percent  decline  in 
demand  for  their  services.  Other  firms 
that  will  face  significant  declines  in 
demand  include  those  that  retail  or 
transport  farm  production  input, 
apply  fertilizer,  lime,  pesticides  and 
other  chemicals;  and  service  farm  ma- 
chinery and  equipment. 

Farm  machinery  and  implement 
dealers  are  an  example  of  rural  Main 
Street  firms  that  will  continue  to  ex- 
perience financial  difficulties  associat- 
ed with  the  farm  sector  economic  situ- 
ation. On  top  of  already  slumping 
sales  and  service  functions,  PIK  may 
cause  an  additional  12-  to  15-percent 
decline  in  business  for  the  local  farm 
implement  dealers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  bring  this  concern 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  to  illus- 
trate that  not  only  has  our  farm  sector 
but  Main  Street  in  rural  areas  as  well, 
suffered  the  consequences  of  a  sorely 
depressed  farm  economy.  While  H.R. 
1190  is  largely  designed  to  meet  the 
credit  needs  of  our  farm  sector,  we  are 
reauthorizing  the  rural  development 
lending  programs  that  are  so  impor- 
tant to  rural  America. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  will  use  the  busi- 
ness and  industrial  loan  program  to 
offset  some  of  the  adverse  affects  that 


the  PIK  program  will  have  on  rural  in- 
dustries which  service  our  farm  sector. 
Hearings  conducted  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Conservation,  Credit,  and 
Rural  Development  disclosed  a  need 
for  other  improvements  in  the  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  the  Consoli- 
dated Act.  The  need  is  also  addressed 
by  H.R.  1190.  It  would— 

PARM  OWMBtSHIP  LOAMS 

Increase  the  limit  for  any  borrower 
on  insured  loans  from  $200,000  to 
$300,000,  and  on  guaranteed  loans 
from  $300,000  to  $400,000. 

WATEH  AHD  WASR  DISPOSAL  PACnjTIKS 

First,  direct  the  Secretary  to  estab- 
lish a  graduated  scale  of  grant  rates 
reflecting  higher  rates  for  communi- 
ties with  lower  population  and  Income 
levels  and  fix  the  maximum  grant 
rate— 75  percent  of  costs— for  projects 
in  communities  with  a  population  of 
1,500  or  less  and  an  income  level  below 
80  percent  of  the  statewide  nonmetro- 
politan  median  family  income. 

Second,  direct  the  Secretary  to  es- 
tablish a  project  selection  system  for 
choosing  among  applicants  for  loans 
and  grants,  the  system  to  give  equal 
weight  to  factors  of  low  community 
income,  small  population,  and  health 
hazards  resulting  from  lack  of  potable 
water  or  inadequate  waste  disposal. 

Third,  authorize  payments  to  appli- 
cants likely  to  receive  grants  or  loans 
to  assist  them  in  meeting  predevelop- 
ment  costs  of  facilities. 

Fourth,  authorize  grants  to  private 
nonprofit  organizations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  them  to  provide  tech- 
nical assistance  and  training  to  asso- 
ciations likely  to  receive  loans  or 
grants. 

Fifth,  change  the  standard  for  low- 
income  areas  eligible  for  5-percent 
loans  from  those  having  an  income 
level  below  the  Federal  poverty  line  to 
those  having  an  income  level  below  80 
percent  of  the  statewide  nonmetropol- 
itan  median  family  income. 

Sixth,  establish  a  7-percent  maxi- 
miun  loan  interest  rate  for  borrowers 
which  do  not  qualify  for  5-percent 
loans  but  which  have  an  income  level 
not  exceeding  100  percent  of  the  state- 
wide nonmetropolitan  median  family 
income. 

Busnress  and  ikdustrial  loaks 

First,  make  clear  that  lenders  whose 
loans  may  be  insured  by  the  Secretary 
include  commercial  banks,  trust  com- 
panies, cooperative  lending  agencies, 
mortgage  banking  firms,  insurance 
companies  and  other  firms  and  agen- 
cies authorized  by  law  to  lend  money. 

Second,  impose  a  limit  of  $25,000,000 
on  loans  that  may  be  made,  insured  or 
guaranteed. 

PARM  OPERATIWO  LOANS 

First,  increase  the  limit  for  any  bor- 
rower on  insured  loans  from  $100,000 
to  $200,000.  and  on  guaranteed  loans 
from  $200,000  to  $400,000. 
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Second,  earmark  20  percent  of  fiscal 
year  1983  operating— and  farm  owner- 
ship—loan funds  for  low-income,  limit- 
ed-resource borrowers. 

Third,  increase  from  7  to  15  years 
the  maximum  time  for  repayment  on 
consolidated  and  rescheduled  loans 
and  limit  interest  rate  on  such  loans  to 
the  lower  of  the  rate  on  the  prior 
loans  or  the  rate  being  charged  on  new 
loans. 

Fourth,  require  the  Secretary  to 
allow  a  borrower  who  has  adequate  se- 
curity to  protect  the  loan  to  use  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  loan  security  to 
malte  prospective  scheduled  loan  pay- 
ments if  the  sale  does  not  impair  the 
borrower's  ability  to  continue  the  op- 
eration. 

SXKRGKNCT  L0AH8 

First,  make  clear  that  eligibility  of 
applicants  for  assistance  based  on  pro-- 
duction  losses  is  to  be  based  solely  on 
criteria  specified  In  the  Consolidated 
Act  and  is  not  to  be  affected  by  wheth- 
er or  not  the  Secretary  designates  a 
county  for  program  purposes. 

Second,  permit  borrowers  having 
loans  approved  after  December  15. 
1979.  and  before  October  1,  1981,  to 
obtain  "subsequent"  loans  for  4  addi- 
tional years,  and  borrowers  having 
loans  approved  after  September  30, 
1981,  and  before  October  1,  1982,  to 
obtain  "subsequent"  loans  for  3  addi- 
tional years. 

couimr  comnTTEBs 

First,  provide  for  county  committees 
of  three  or  five  members,  the  number 
for  any  county  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  on  the  basis  of  relevant 
factors. 

Second,  where  there  are  five- 
member  committees,  provide  that 
three  members  would  be  elected  by 
farmers  in  the  area  and  two  would  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary. 

Third,  where  there  are  three- 
member  committees,  provide  that  two 
members  would  be  so  elected  and  one 
member  would  be  appointed. 

Fourth,  except  for  provisions  for 
staggered  terms  of  the  original  elected 
and  appointed  members,  provide  that 
all  members  are  to  serve  3-year  terms, 
with  a  limit  of  three  full  terms  for 
elected  members. 

ADMIlflSTRATITE  PROVISIONS 

First,  limit  the  interest  rate,  on  any 
loans  deferred,  consolidated,  resched- 
uled or  reamortized  by  the  Secretary 
under  authority  of  provisions  of  the 
Consolidated  Act  other  than  the  defer- 
ral provisions  described  above,  to  the 
lower  of  the  rate  on  the  original  loan 
or  on  new  loans  then  being  made,  but 
only  for  the  balance  of  the  origliud 
loans  and  for  the  term  of  the  original 
loans. 

Second,  permit  a  borrower  having  a 
farm  ownership,  farm  operating,  emer- 


gency disaster  or  economic  emergency 
loan  to  use  proceeds  from  the  sale  or 
lease  of  oil.  gas  or  other  minerals 
under  the  property,  or  the  proceeds 
from  oil  and  gas  royalties,  to  make 
future  scheduled  pajrments  on  the 
loan,  and  prohibit  considering  such 
minerals  as  loan  collateral  unless  their 
value  is  included  as  part  of  appraised 
value  of  the  property  serving  as  collat- 
eral. 

Third,  require  the  Secretary  to 
notify  borrowers  of  circimistances 
under  which  protective  advances  may 
be  made. 

Fourth,  establish  new  guidelines  for 
the  disposition  of  real  property  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  under  the 
Consolidated  Act. 

Fifth,  permit  lessee-operators  to  be 
considered  "owner-operators"  general- 
ly, rather  than  only  in  Hawaii,  as 
under  present  law. 

Sixth,  require  the  Secretary  to  es- 
tablish a  special  unit  at  the  State 
office  level  to  administer  the  guaran- 
tee program  for  farm-type  loans. 

Seventh,  require  the  Secretary  to 
issue,  within  60  days  of  enactment, 
regiilations  implementing  provisions 
of  the  Consolidated  Act  permitting 
loans  to  aliens  lawfully  admitted  for 
permanent  residence. 

The  various  changes  in  the  Consoli- 
dated Act  and  the  economic  emergen- 
cy loan  program  proposed  by  the  bill 
enjoyed  broad  support.  The  committee 
ordered  H.R.  1190,  as  amended,  re- 
ported favorably  to  the  House  by  a 
roll  call  vote  of  35  to  3. 

Sure,  there  are  those  that  have 
amendments  that  might  well  enhance 
this  legislation.  We  will  take  a  look  at 
them. 

Sure,  there  are  those  that  might 
well  have  amendments  that  could  help 
us  make  this  a  better  bill.  We  will  take 
a  look  at  them  and  we  may  even 
accept  some. 

But  please.  I  plead  with  my  col- 
leagues, for  all  that  is  dear  to  what  we 
call  America,  do  not  knock  this  bill 
just  because  the  administration  says 
they  do  not  like  it.  Perhaps  not  all  of 
the  administration  says  they  do  not 
like  it.  But  they  have  their  reasons 
and  I  respect  their  reasons.  But  we 
have  a  legitimate  right  to  disagree,  as 
they  do.  We  have  that  legitimate  right 
to  disagree. 

I  think  that  we  have  more  of  a  con- 
cept of  not  dealing  in  a  vacuum  here 
in  the  legislative  halls.  Unfortunately 
the  administration— and  I  do  not  say 
this  in  a  partisan  way  at  all— I  speak 
not  only  of  the  groups  that  are  in  the 
executive  at  this  point  in  time,  but  of 
them  before  and  conceivably  after 
what  we  do  here.  They  deal  in  a 
vacuimi.  in  something  called  OMB. 
They  deal  with  figures  on  a  ledger. 
They  can  deal  in  a  vacuum. 


We  cannot  because  we  go  home 
every  weekend  and  we  see  the  faces 
and  the  places.  When  we  legislate 
within  the  art  of  the  possible,  we  legis- 
late with  faces  and  places  attached  to 
what  we  put  In  the  reading  and  the 
writing. 

Not  perfect,  of  course.  It  is  not 
within  the  art  of  the  possible  to 
achieve  perfection. 

So  I  would  plead  with  all  of  my  col- 
leagues to  help  us,  if  you  can  to  help 
us  strengthen  this  bill.  But  do  not 
oppose  it  merely  because  the  adminis- 
tration opposes  it  because  OMB  op- 
poses it. 

Think  of  the  people  that  may  well 
be  helped.  If  one  farmer  is  helped, 
one.  we  would  have  achieved  our  pur- 
pose here  and  this  legislation  would  be 
worthy  of  the  great  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  worthy  of  this  House, 
the  people's  Hotise  of  this  Congress. 

I  would  hope  that  my  dear  col- 
league, the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Mr.  Joircs.  would  give  you.  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  a  few 
more  of  the  details  on  the  legislation 
as  he  has  worked  very  closely  with  it 
and  very  diligently.  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee  and  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  that  worked 
so  diligently  sind  so  assiduously  to  per- 
fect this  legislation. 

I  would  also  then  like  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  full  committee  that 
came  with  constructive  amendments 
to  allow  us  to  make  it  a  better  bill. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Loef- 
rLER),  the  chief  deputy  whip  on  the 
minority  side. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee for  yielding. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
very  serious  reservations  about  the 
pending  legislation.  As  the  Members 
of  this  body  luiow,  my  entire  life  has 
been  steeped  in  agriculture,  for  my 
family  is  in  the  ranching  business.  I 
have  a  vested  Interest  personally  as 
well  as  professionally  in  what  we  do  in 
the  n.S.  Congress  when  we  deal  with 
agricultural  activities. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  is  the  day 
that  I  cannot  stand  up  and  say  that  I 
can  support  legislation  dealing  with 
agriculture  because,  quite  frankly,  I 
believe  the  existing  provisions  as  they 
have  been  brought  to  us  in  this  bill  are 
no  better  a  bailout  than  we  have  seen 
on  Chrysler,  or  on  Boeing,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  alluded  to.  or  a 
bailout  as  in  the  pending  legislation  on 
housing. 

I  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when 
we  look  at  all  segments  of  the  private 
sector,  we  must  address  them  in  a  fair 
and  equitable  way  and  realize  that  in 
the  private  sector  an  individual  or  a 


business,  however  it  is  defined,  has  the 
right  to  fall  as  well  as  to  succeed  in  a 
free  market. 

There  is  no  person  in  the  United 
States  of  America  that  believes  more 
in  the  family-owned  farm  and  ranch 
than  this  individual.  Again,  as  I  men- 
tioned at  the  outset,  those  are  my 
roots  and  those  roots  will  continue  to 
guide  my  life. 

Specifically,  then.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  Members  of  this  body 
one  section  that  gives  me  particular 
heartburn,  and  that  is  section  10— 
which  deals  with  the  mandatory  loan 
deferrals.  This  section  would  basically 
require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
grant  widespread  deferrals  on  demand 
to  Farmers  Home  Administration  bor- 
rowers who  cannot  meet  certain  vague 
criteria. 

As  the  Members  of  this  body  know, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  already 
has  the  discretionary  authority  to  es- 
tablish deferrals  on  repayments  of 
loans  when  he  deems  such  action  is 
necessary  and  appropriate  and  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  concerned. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
generally  forecloses  only  when  there  is 
no  reasonable  chance  for  the  borrower 
to  continue  a  viable  operation. 

It  has  never  been  and  certainly  is 
not  now  a  policy  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  engage  In  a  large- 
scale  foreclosure  effort,  contrary  to 
some  of  the  statements  through  the 
media  that  have  been  made  around 
the  country. 

An  examination  of  recent  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loan  data  clear- 
ly demonstrates  this: 

During  fiscal  year  1982  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  served  about 
270,000  farm  borrowers.  Out  of  this 
total  of  270,000  farm  borrowers,  over 
40.000  received  special  assistance.  Re- 
member, out  of  270,000.  more  than 
40,000  received  special  assistance,  in- 
cluding subordination,  rescheduling, 
and  reamortization  of  their  loans. 

Three  thousand  and  five  himdred 
deferrals  also  were  granted  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  offi- 
cials during  fiscal  year  1982  as  com- 
pared to  only  about  840  foreclosures. 
These  840  foreclosures  represent,  out 
of  270.000  borrowers  through  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  all  farm  borrow- 
ers within  the  system. 

The  270,000  figure,  however,  repre- 
sents 12  percent  of  all  of  the  farmers 
and  ranchers  in  America.  When  we 
look  at  that  figure  I  must  pause  for 
just  a  moment  and  say  that  I  have  an 
obligation  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
and  as  an  individual  involved  in  agri- 
culture to  make  certain— for  the  88 
percent  who  can  acquire  loans  from 
other  lending  institutions  as  well  as 
the  12  percent  that  are  currently  serv- 
iced by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion—that they  all  ought  to  be  able  to 
get   and   keep   their   loans.    But   we 


cannot  overlook  that  88  percent  by 
saying  that  there  will  only  be  a  man- 
datory deferral  of  all  loans  that  are  in 
arrears  within  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  got  to  look 
at  the  needs  of  the  12  percent  at  the 
same  time  that  you  look  at  the  needs 
of  the  88  percent,  or  the  rest  of  the 
farmers  or  ranchers  in  the  country. 

I  believe  that  this  mandatory  loan 
deferral  provision  that  is  currently  in 
section  10  of  the  bill  is  one  that  would 
place  a  severe  disadvantage  to  those 
farmers  and  ranchers  who  can  acquire 
money  from  lending  institutions  other 
than  a  Government  lending  agency. 
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In  addition,  the  current  Farmers 
Home  Administration  policy  sets  a 
high  priority  on  counseling  its  borrow- 
ers on  a  case-by-case  basis  and  this  is, 
in  fact,  as  it  should  be. 

This  case-by-case  counseling  is  the 
only  equitable  way  to  deal  with  bor- 
rowers. In  my  judgment,  lumping  indi- 
vidual problems  together  as  this  pro- 
posed legislation  would  do  merely  in- 
vites program  abuses  on  the  part  of 
borrowers  who  might  be  able  to  repay 
their  loans  but  choose  not  to  do  so. 

In  response,  again  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  "Texas,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agricultiu-e,  who  has  a  strong  personal 
Interest  in  agriculture  just  as  I  do,  in- 
dividually and  from  an  elected  respon- 
sibility, this  one  day  I  would  have  to 
disagree  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league. I  believe  we  are  overlooking 
the  fact  that  the  farming  and  ranch- 
ing industry  is  an  industry  just  like 
any  other  industry  in  the  United 
States,  and,  while  I  recognize  and  the 
Members  of  this  body  recognize  that 
no  industry  in  America  has  been  more 
severely  impacted  by  Inflation  over 
the  last  several  decades  than  farming 
and  ranching.  I  do  know  that  we  are 
now  in  a  period  of  recovery. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  look  for 
total  bailouts  for  the  housing  industry 
or  a  partial  bailout  for  the  farming 
and  ranching  industry,  for  those 
people  are  not  efficient  and  effective 
business  people. 

And  again,  going  back  to  fiscal  year 
1982,  only  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of 
the  entire  amount  of  those  borrowing 
from  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion actually  had  to  go  to  foreclosiu-e. 
I  do  not  like  it;  but,  you  know,  if  you 
bail  out  one.  you  are  going  to  ball  out 
another.  I  believe,  in  fact,  that  we 
could  address  this  problem  and  allow 
the  Government  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate as  we  have  over  the  past  several 
years:  that  we  are  basically  in  good 
hands,  that  we  have  been  fair  to  every 
farmer  and  rancher  who  has  problems 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  but 
rather  because  of  a  defective  economy. 
But  let  us  not  go  overboard. 


Blr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOEFFLESl.  I  woiUd  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman. 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  interest  and  concern. 
Needless  to  say  it  pains  me  exceeding- 
ly that  my  distinguished  colleage  and 
friend  and  I  would  differ  on  this  issue. 
But  they  are  legitimate  differences.  I 
would  like  to  just  from  our  side  at- 
tempt to  correct  the  gentleman.  If  cor- 
rection is  needed:  This  is  not  a  bailout. 
This  is  not  a  bailout,  but  rather  just  a 
little  help,  and  I  would  differ,  philo- 
sophically with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, that  agriculture  is  not  like  any 
other  business.  I  think  that  it  is  a  le- 
gitimate concern  of  Government  insti- 
tuted of  and  for  the  people  by  the 
people  as  we  know  it.  the  democratic 
system  of  government,  that  it  is  a  le- 
gitimate concern  and  area  of  Govern- 
ment intervention.  Certainly,  the 
health,  safety,  and  morals  of  our  citi- 
zens are  a  primary  factor  in  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Government.  Health  en- 
tails proper  nutrition.  So.  agriculture 
is  not  like  any  other  business.  It  is  a 
special  business.  Farmers  are  special 
people  who  do  a  special  thing  for  us. 
And  I  would  think  that  a  helping  hand 
would  be  certainly  in  order. 

I  have  further,  more  recent  figures 
than  the  gentleman  has.  if  he  would 
allow  me  Just  1  second.  Volimtary  liq- 
uidations as  of  September  1982  were 
1.909;  yes,  foreclosures  were  484,  but 
other  liquidations  were  3,999,  transfer 
and  assumption  were  230,  bankruptcy 
discharges  ordered,  1,245. 

Therefore,  8.227  farmers  have  dis- 
continued operations,  as  contrasted  to 
the  figure  being  used  of  844  actual 
foreclosiu^s.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  LOE]FFLiER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. We  have  worked  together  in 
the  past  and  we  will  work  together 
many  times  in  the  future  with  respect 
to  agricultural  legislation  on  the  floor. 
In  fact,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
this  is  the  first  time  we  have  dis- 
agreed. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  regarding  the 
fact  that  the  American  farmer  or 
rancher  is  a  very  special  person,  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  that.  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  myself.  But  we  are  also  busi- 
ness people,  and  we  must  stand  up  like 
any  other  group  of  businesses  and  do 
our  very  best  to  meet  the  financial  ob- 
ligations that  we  have.  Times  have  not 
been  easy.  From  the  ranching  side  of 
the  equation,  the  equation  that  I  come 
from,  we  have  not  asked  the  Federal 
Government  for  much  and  we  will  not 
ask  them  for  much  through  good 
times  or  bad. 

If  I  might  respond  further  to  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman:  This  bill  is  a 
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cosUy  biU.  it  Is  a  blU  that  wiU  cost  In 
the  ranee  of  $15  billion. 

That  means  we  could— in  fact— be 
making  a  mistake  here,  because  what 
we  would  do  Is  dry  up  money  available 
to  an  individual  in  the  farming  or 
ranching  business  who  could  acquire 
money  through  private  lending  insti- 
tutions while  allowing  someone  who  is 
not  as  good  a  farmer  or  rancher  an  op- 
portunity to  go  on.  This,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, is  Just  not  fair.  It  is  a  hard  line 
to  draw.  But  I  think  that  what  we 
must  do  now  is  to  try  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  economic  recovery  and 
not  do  something  that  will  be  a  day 
late  and  in  fact  cost  a  dollar  more. 

Finally,  in  concluding  my  remarks 
Bdr.  Chairman.  I  am  concerned,  be- 
cause as  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  knows, 
we  have  such  a  difficult  time  when  we 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  House  with 
the  farm  bUl,  which  is  scheduled  to  be 
before  us  again  in  1985.  If  we  take  a 
step  like  this,  it  will  become  even  more 
difficult  for  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  my  colleague  from  Texas,  as 
well  as  myself,  to  get  the  votes  that 
are  necessary  to  address  the  legitimate 
overall  needs  of  our  farmers  and 
ranchers.  Each  time  we  come  to  the 
floor  we  have  to  scrape  and  claw  to  get 
whatever  votes  we  possibly  can  to  hold 
onto  legitimate  farm  programs. 

I  believe  that  this  particular  bill  will 
certainly  be  a  disadvantage  to  us  in 
the  years  ahead  as  we  debate  the  farm 
programs  of  the  future. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA.  I  appreciate  very 
much  the  generosity  of  the  gentleman 
in  yielding,  only  to  say  we  are  dealing 
here  with  loans.  The  gentleman  may 
well  have  correct  figiires  in  outlays, 
but  the  outlay  is  not  the  cost  to  the 
Government.  The  budget  implication 
under  the  CBO  cost  estimate  is  only 
$1  million  in  1984  and  $20  million,  $35 
million,  and  $49  million  in  1985,  1986, 
and  1987,  respectively;  not  the  billions 
to  which  the  gentleman  refers  because 
what  we  are  dealing  with  will  be 
repaid.  There  may  be  some  loss. 

Also  one  final  word  if  the  gentleman 
would  allow  me.  that  all  we  are  doing 
is  the  same  as  the  private  sector.  The 
banlu  and  the  private  lenders  are 
doing  the  same  thing  as  provided  in 
the  bill.  They  are  giving  deferrals, 
they  are  working,  they  are  restructur- 
ing, they  are  helping  every  which  way. 

This  legislation  is  for  the  unfortu- 
nate who  had  no  other  resort  and  had 
to  deal  with  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. So  this  is  again  a  legitimate 
function  that  Government  should  do 
as  the  private  sector  is  doing,  as  they 
are  already  doing.  But  there  are  those 
that,  of  necessity,  could  not  get  the 
private  sector  loans  and  need  the 
relief  provided  in  the  bill. 


Mr.  IdAOIOAN.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  to  respond  to  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  would  like  to  read  four  things 
from  the  committee  report:  First,  CBO 
does  not  have  adequate  data  to  esti- 
mate the  increase  in  demand  for  sub- 
sequent disaster  loans. 
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Second,  if  all  guarantees  authorized 
in  this  biU  are  utUized.  this  additional 
contingent  liability  would  cost  $4.5  bil- 
lion. That  is  Just  with  regard  to  one 
provision  in  the  bill. 

Third,  there  is  no  firm  basis  for  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  loans  that 
would  be  refinanced  or  deferred  under 
section  10. 

I  am  reading  from  the  committee 
report,  Mr.  Chairman. 

And  finally,  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing each  fund  has  not  been  included  in 
the  cost  directly  related  to  this  bill. 

Those  are  all  things  that  I  have  Just 
read  from  the  committee  report  ac- 
companying this  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  House.  And  the  $15  billion  esti- 
mate used  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Loeitler)  is  one  provided 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
after  looking  at  the  obligations  that 
they  would  incur  should  this  bill 
become  law. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consimie  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Gradison),  a  member 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  a  newcomer  to  the  agricultural  sec- 
tion of  my  district  as  a  result  of  redis- 
tricting.  I  have  quickly  learned  the  im- 
portance and  the  value  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  Its  programs 
are  essential  to  the  siu^val  of  a 
number  of  farmers  that  I  now  repre- 
sent. 

Unfortimately.  the  legislation  we 
have  before  us  today  would  not  do 
much  to  improve  the  assistance  that 
Farmers  Home  can  offer  farmers.  In 
fact.  I  am  concerned  that  H.R.  1190 
could  actually  restrict  the  credit  avail- 
able to  farmers  in  the  future. 

A  niunber  of  Members  have  raised 
specific  objections  to  this  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  mention  one  that  trou- 
bles me  greatly.  Because  Farmers 
Home  loans  come  from  a  revolving 
fimd,  the  availability  of  loans  in 
future  years  depends  on  the  repay- 
ment of  outstanding  loans.  A  manda- 
tory deferral  program  could  signifi- 
cantly reduce  the  income  of  that  fund 
and  cause  less  loan  money  to  be  avail- 
able next  year  and  the  year  after. 
Thus,  in  our  desire  to  help  farmers 
who  are  presently  having  difficulty 
mailing  ends  meet  we  could  easily  be 
Jeopardizing  assistance  to  farmers  who 
will  need  credit  in  the  future. 

In  the  rural  counties  I  represent  the 
main  concerns  about  the  Farmers 
Home  operations  are  twofold:  first,  the 
availability  of  funds.  This,  of  course. 


has  been  taken  care  of  by  reprogram- 
ing.  and  at  least  in  the  short  run  does 
not  require  action  by  Congress.  The 
second  is  the  ceiling  on  loans  available 
to  individual  farmers.  H.R.  1190  raises 
the  ceUings  from  $100,000  to  $200,000 
for  direct  loans  and  from  $200,000  to 
$400,000  for  guaranteed  loans.  This 
provision  has  merit  and  deserves  the 
support  of  the  House. 

However,  with  regard  to  the  issue  of 
foreclosures— which  is  the  principal 
issue  in  controversy  in  H.R.  1190— 
there  have  been  very  few  foreclosiu-es 
in  my  District  and  not  many  are  an- 
ticipated. The  present  discretionary 
authority  of  the  Secretary  appears  to 
be  adequate  to  provide  deferral  in 
cases  where  it  is  Jiistified.  Accordingly, 
I  hope  that  this  bill  in  its  present  form 
is  defeated. 

As  a  member  of  both  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Budget 
Committee  I  have  an  additional  con- 
cern—one which  I  believe  is  widely 
shared  all  over  this  country.  And  that 
is  with  the  massive  tax  increases 
which  would  be  required  to  finance 
legislation  such  as  this.  This  House- 
over  the  objection  of  many  of  us— has 
already  called  for  a  $30  billion  increase 
in  taxes  in  the  fiscal  year  begiiming 
October  1.  But  this  did  not  take  into 
accoimt  budget  busting  legislation 
such  as  this  bill,  the  emergency  mort- 
gage foreclosure  bill,  the  housing  bill, 
and  on  and  on.  The  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  of  added  funds  to  pay  for  these 
new  programs  can  only  mean  higher 
taxes,  higher  deficits,  and  higher  in- 
terest rates— hardly  the  direction  we 
need  to  strengthen  the  farm  economy 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of 
1983,  and  I  urge  the  House  to  move 
with  deliberate  speed  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  a  resolution. 

First  of  all.  let  me  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri. Mr.  Coleman,  for  the  tremendous 
effort  he  has  put  into  this  bill.  As 
original  cosponsors  of  H.R.  1190.  he 
and  I  have  worked  closely  together  in 
fashioning  what  I  believe  is  one  of  the 
most  important  items  the  Congress 
will  deal  with  this  year.  I  want  to 
point  out  that  H.R.  1190  underwent 
many  changes  as  it  moved  through  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  As  a  result  of 
a  great  deal  of  compromise,  we  have 
produced  a  bill  which  is  fair  to  the 
American  taxpayer,  sensitive  to  the 
desperate  needs  of  the  American 
family  farmer,  and  recognizes  many  of 
the  legitimate  concerns  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


Chairman  de  la  Garza  has  already 
done  a  good  Job  of  describing  the  bill's 
provisions  in  his  opening  statement. 
But  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  few  of 
the  serious  reasons  why  this  bill  is 
needed. 

Mr.  Chairman.  American  farmers 
today  are  at  a  crossroads.  They  are 
facing  the  worst  economic  crisis  since 
the  agricultural  depression  of  the 
1920's.  The  condition  of  today's  farm 
economy  conjures  the  solemn  remind- 
er that  the  agricultural  depression  of 
the  1920's  played  a  large  role  in  pro- 
pelling America,  and  indeed  the  world, 
into  the  Great  Depression  of  the 
1930's. 

Farmers  constitute  less  than  4  per- 
cent of  the  American  population,  and 
only  about  half  of  this  number  farm 
full  time.  But  what  is  often  overlooked 
is  that  agriculture  is  our  Nation's  larg- 
est industry.  American  agriculture 
puts  about  $140  billion  a  year  into 
goods  and  services.  The  agriculture 
and  food  industry  generates  one  out  of 
every  five  Jobs  in  private  industry,  and 
it  accounts  for  20  percent  of  our  gross 
national  product.  Even  though  the 
value  of  n.S.  agricultural  exports  is 
expected  to  decline  another  4  percent 
in  1983  after  falling  11  percent  last 
year,  the  fact  Is  that  our  1982  agricul- 
tural exports  brought  in  $39.1  billion 
and  a  $23.7  billion  surplus  in  foreign 
exchange.  This  farm  export  activity 
went  a  long  way  toward  offsetting  the 
$57.2  billion  deficit  in  our  nonagricul- 
tural  trade. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  D.S. 
farmer  has  contributed  so  much  to  our 
country's  balance  of  payments,  and  is 
responsible  for  America  being  the  best 
fed  and  best  clothed  nation  on  Earth, 
he  is  now  up  against  an  economic  crisis 
which  may  very  well  Jeopardize  the 
underpinnings  of  our  society. 

As  most  of  you  are  aware,  net  farm 
income  has  been  falling  drastically  for 
the  past  3  to  4  years.  Agriculture  is  a 
capital  intensive  industry,  and  while 
prices  have  fallen  through  the  floor, 
farmers'  costs  have  skyrocketed.  Fully 
three-quarters  of  our  farmers  must 
borrow  in  order  to  produce  their  next 
crop.  In  1982,  farmers'  interest  costs 
were  about  $23  billion,  and  this  is  com- 
pared to  a  net  farm  income  of  only  $19 
bUlion. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1970's  total 
farm  debt  was  only  about  $50  billion. 
By  1975.  it  has  risen  to  over  $80  bil- 
lion, in  1982— when  interest  exceeded 
income— the  amount  of  farm  debt 
reached  over  $200  billion.  Elstimates 
for  1983  indicate  that  farm  debt  will 
reach  the  $218  billion  mark. 

This  bleak  picture  of  farm  debt  com- 
pared to  farm  income  is  resulting  in  a 
growing  number  of  frightening  indica- 
tors that  America's  farm  economy  is  at 
the  breaking  point.  For  instance,  de- 
linquency rates  among  the  PmHA 
farm  loan  programs  is  running  over  50 
percent  nationwide,  and  the  number 


of  farm  properties  which  the  FmHA 
has  acquh«d  through  foreclosure  and 
other  adverse  actions  grew  sevenfold 
between  1981  and  1982. 

A  similar  picture  is  showing  up  in 
the  farm  credit  system.  Between  1978 
and  1982,  the  dollar  amount  of  loans 
in  liquidation  by  Federal  land  bank  as- 
sociations grew  by  eight  times,  and  the 
amount  of  liquidated  loans  in  produc- 
tion credit  associations  was  more  than 
six  times  higher  in  1982  than  in  1978. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  never  at- 
tempt to  suggest  that  more  credit  is 
the  total  answer  to  the  American 
farmer's  problems.  Oedit  will  never  be 
a  good  substitute  for  profit,  and  what 
we  all  need  is  improved  prices  «dA 
stable  markets.  But  in  the  meantime,  I 
see  no  way  we  can  stand  by  quietly 
and  watch  thousands  of  family  farm- 
ers go  out  of  business  imtil  the  Feder- 
al Government  gets  its  act  together. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  that  in  some 
quarters  this  bill  is  viewed  as  an  irre- 
sponsible giveaway  and  an  outlandish 
drain  on  the  Treasiu^.  But  I  would 
note  that  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimate  of  the  net  cost  of  H.R. 
1190  is  actually  rather  small.  The  key 
to  understanding  the  cost  of  this  bill  is 
realizing  that  Federal  loan  programs 
differ  greatly  from  most  other  Gov- 
ernment activities.  In  many  Govern- 
ment programs  the  costs  and  budget 
outlays  are  the  same.  But  in  this  case 
we  are  talking  about  an  altogether  dif- 
ferent matter.  WhUe  the  outlays  of 
H.R.  1190  are  in  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  the  actual  total  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  taxpayer  through 
fiscal  year  1987  is  only  $105  million, 
which  includes  interest  subsidies  and 
imrecovered  defaulted  loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Members  of  the 
House  have  a  serious  decision  to  make 
today.  Those  of  us  from  farm  districts 
know  how  bad  the  situation  tnily  is. 
We  can  support  H.R.  1190  and  begin  to 
deal  with  the  problem,  or  we  can 
ignore  it  and  hope  it  goes  away.  I  hope 
we  make  the  right  decision. 
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Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Marlenee). 

Mr.  MARLEINEE.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  1190,  the  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Act  of  1983.  As  others  have 
said,  H.R.  1190  was  passed  by  the  full 
Agriculture  Committee  on  a  vote  of  35 
to  3.  This  bipartisan  support  shows 
the  extent  of  concern  among  my  col- 
leagues for  the  plight  of  farmers  in 
these  difficult  economic  times.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  an  attempt  to  be  responsive 
to  the  concerns  which  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  many  of  our  constituents. 

H.R.  1190  provides,  among  other 
things,  for  a  deferral  of  various  tjrpes 
of     Farmers     Home     Administration 


loans  between  enactment  and  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984.  My  colleagues  and  I  on 
the  Agriculture  Committee  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort  attempt- 
ing to  improve  the  loan  deferral  provi- 
sion and  to  respond  to  the  administra- 
tion's objections.  Oiu*  work  product  is 
much  improved  over  the  starting  ver- 
sion. The  deferral  provision  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  blanket  in  nature.  It  is  in- 
tended to  apply  only  to  those  situa- 
tions in  which  a  borrower  is  able  to 
present  substantial  evidence  that  he 
has  suffered  production  losses  caused 
by  conditions  beyond  his  control,  and 
that  he  is  unable  to  repay  the  loan 
under  its  current  terms. 

If  a  borrower  is  able  to  meet  these 
conditions  and  is  offered  new  terms  by 
the  Secretary,  and  then  if  he  can  fur- 
ther demonstrate  by  substantial  evi- 
dence that  he  cannot  reiiay  under  the 
new  terms  offered  and  that  following 
the  deferral  period  there  is  a  reasona- 
ble probability  full  installments  can  be 
paid,  only  then  is  the  Secretary  re- 
quired to  grant  a  deferral.  So  this  pro- 
vision only  becomes  mandatory  on  the 
Secretary  when  and  if  a  Farmers 
Home  borrower  is  able  to  jump 
through  all  of  the  "hoops"  described 
above. 

Furthermore,  it  is  the  Secretary  who 
decides  whether  or  not  these  burdens 
have  been  met  by  the  borrower.  Only 
if  a  borrower  were  denied  deferral 
relief  by  the  Secretary  would  he  have 
resort  to  the  courts,  and  then  to  suc- 
ceed in  court  the  borrower  would 
likely  be  required  to  demonstrate  that 
the  Secretary  abused  his  discretion  in 
refusing  to  grant  deferral  relief.  Abuse 
of  discretion  is  a  relatively  difficult 
standard  to  meet.  Access  to  the  courts 
and  lawsuits  are  nothing  particularly 
onerous,  as  borrowers  under  current 
law  have  such  access. 

In  their  minority  views  on  page  114 
of  the  report,  my  colleagues  seem  to 
predict  how  courts  wiU  rule  on  this 
issue.  While  that  exercise  is  inherently 
speculative  in  nature,  the  point  re- 
mains that  the  mandatory  provision 
only  becomes  operative  when  the  Sec- 
retary decides  the  borrower  has  met 
all  the  required  showings. 

Other  provisions  of  H.R.  1190  in- 
clude a  statutory  clarification  of  Con- 
gress intent  in  eligibility  for  the  eco- 
nomic disaster  loans  based  on  produc- 
tion losses.  The  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee is  to  allow  the  Secretary  to  provide 
for  the  individual  farmer  who  can 
demonstrate  the  qualifying  production 
losses  but  whose  operation  lies  in  a 
county  which  has  not  been  designated. 
Section  7  of  the  bill  would  prevent 
hardship  in  the  case  in  which  a  single 
producer's  land  is  divided  by  a  county 
line,  with  a  home  in  one  coimty  desig- 
nated for  emergency  loan  purposes 
and  his  production  in  another  not  des- 
ignated. With  the  language  of  this 
provision,  the  Secretary  could  grant  a 
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loan  to  a  qualifying  producer  even  If 
his  production  was  not  in  a  designated 
county. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  intent  of 
the  committee  was  to  eliminate  the 
county  or  area  designation  criteria,  as 
asserted  In  the  minority  views.  In  fact, 
tf  that  had  been  the  intention  of  the 
bill.  I  would  not  have  been  able  to  sup- 
port it.  This  provision  merely  gives  the 
Secretary  supplementary  authority,  in 
addition  to  the  existing  county  desig- 
nation system,  to  grant  emergency  dis- 
aster loans  to  qualifjring  individual 
producers  in  nondesignated  counties. 
This  should  not  substantially  disrupt 
the  ability  to  administer  the  emergen- 
cy disaster  loan  program,  but  will  pro- 
vide additional  flexibility  to  Farmers 
Home. 

Another  provision  of  importance  to 
producers  in  a  number  of  parts  of  the 
country  is  that  pertaining  to  proceeds 
or  royalties  from  the  sale  or  lease  of 
oil,  gas.  or  other  minerals.  H.R.  1190 
provides  that  such  proceeds  may  be 
used  to  make  prospective,  scheduled 
payments  on  a  Farmers  Home  loan. 
Existing  Farmers  Home  policy  re- 
quires these  proceeds  be  used  to 
reduce  the  balance  of  the  principal. 
The  bill  further  provides  for  farm 
ownership  loans  that  Farmers  Home 
may  not  include  mineral  rights  as  part 
of  their  collateral  imless  the  appraised 
value  of  those  minerals  Is  specifically 
included  as  part  of  the  property  secur- 
ing the  loan.  This  provision  prevents 
Farmers  Home  from  exercising  control 
over  the  disposition  of  minerals  unless 
some  compensatory  consideration, 
such  as  additional  loan  fimds,  is  pro- 
vided at  the  time  credit  is  extended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Daxtb). 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  this  opportimity  to 
express  my  deep  concern  over  the 
pending  legislation. 

While  I  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  his 
deep  concern,  which  I  share,  over  the 
difficulties  facing  the  agricultural 
sector,  I  am  compelled  to  voice  my 
frustration  over  the  methods  which 
the  committee  has  chosen  to  attempt 
to  remedy  these  difficulties. 

Let  me  indicate,  as  one  of  the  previ- 
ous speakers  did,  about  where  my 
roots  are.  I  come  from  farm  country, 
from  Nebraska,  and  I  spent  10  years 
prior  to  coming  to  Congress  in  the  ag- 
riculture credit  field,  and  I  handled 
abut  $3  million  a  day  of  imsecured  and 
open-ended  credit,  and  a  good  deal  of 
my  experiences  were  with  Farmers 
Home  Administration-financed  cus- 
tomers. So  I  have  some  working  under- 
standing of  this  program  and  how  it 
does  help  those  who  are  in  need  in  our 
family-farm  and  small-farm  sector, 
particularly. 


Of  utmost  concern  to  me  is  the  lan- 
guage contained  within  section  10  of 
the  measure,  which  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  to  defer  or  place  a 
moratorium  on  foreclosures  of  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  farm  operat- 
ing loans. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not 
familiar  with  the  operation  of  the 
FmHA  farm  loan  program,  I  want  to 
take  Just  a  moment  to  explain  it. 
FmHA  has  two  types  of  loans,  a  guar- 
anteed loan  and  an  insured  loan.  The 
majority  of  farm  operating  loans  are 
insured,  which  means  that  FmHA  bor- 
rows to  issue  paper  certificates  for 
sale.  The  revenues  from  these  certifi- 
cates are  loaned  to  farmers  who 
cannot  qualify  for  credit  elsewhere. 
Repayments  for  these  loans  are  used 
to  repay  funds  borrowed  and— I  want 
to  underscore  this— issue  new  loans. 

One  cannot  honestly  state,  there- 
fore, that  a  moratorium  on  FmHA 
loans  will  not  affect  the  ability  of 
FmHA  to  provide  new  loans  to  farmers 
in  need. 

Additionally,  as  has  been  said,  88 
percent  of  all  producers  will  not  be  as- 
sisted by  this  so-called  assistance  in 
the  bill.  Only  12  percent  may  stand  to 
benefit. 

Moratoriums  on  FmHA  loans  have 
been  oft  mentioned  ideas  for  well  over 
2  years  now.  The  idea  is  certainly  ap- 
pealing. It  sounds  good  to  the  folks 
and  the  press  back  home.  But  on 
paper,  the  figures  to  support  this  con- 
cept indeed  are  not  realistic.  The  law 
currently  allows  deferral  of  interest 
and/or  principal  to  current  FmHA 
borrowers  facing  legitimate  financial 
difficulties. 

I  want  to  point  out  that,  with  infla- 
tion rates  down  and  with  the  cost  of 
energy  down  and  with  the  cost  of 
money  down,  indeed  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  down. 

And  I  have  a  lot  of  other  arguments, 
too,  against  this  moratorium  besides  it 
being  too  expensive  and  unfair.  But  I 
think  it  is  bad  precedent,  as  well,  when 
viewing  all  other  failing  sectors  of  our 
economy. 

Instead  of  further  debating  the 
merits — or  lack  of  them— for  the  pro- 
posed moratorium,  I  will  move  on  to 
other  objectionable  provisions  in  the 
bill,  such  as  the  mandated  economic 
emergency  loan  program.  Here  again, 
we  can  point  to  the  bad  precedent  we 
would  be  setting,  the  majority  of  farm- 
ers who  would  not  benefit  from  the 
program,  and  reality  of  our  budget 
deficits. 

Another  area  of  concern  for  me  is 
section  7  of  the  bill,  which  would 
eliminate  emergency  loan  eligibility 
designation  on  the  coimty  basis,  in- 
stead requiring  individual  disaster  dec- 
larations. If  we  presently  have  difficul- 
ties meeting  the  needs  of  producers, 
how  can  we  hope,  under  this  provision, 
to  possibly  service  all  who  deserve  it? 


Over  40,000  producers  received  special 
loan  assistance  in  fiscal  year  1982— do 
we  propose  to  be  able  to  screen  such  a 
number  of  producers  on  a  case-by-case 
basis?  We  must  be  honest  here. 

In  aU  good  conscience,  I  cannot  sup- 
port this  measure  in  its  present  form 
and  know  that  I  am  serving  my  con- 
stituents in  the  best  way  possible.  The 
producers  who  are  good  business  man- 
agers deserve  better  treatment.  I  truly 
want  to  help  all  those  producers  with 
difficulties.  However,  by  supporting 
this  bill,  I  wiU  be  hurting,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  all  producers. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Taixon). 

Mr.  TALLON.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  1190,  the 
Emergency  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1983.  I 
urge  my  colleagues'  support  of  this 
crucial  signal  and  decisive  action  for 
our  American  farmers.  Farmers  consti- 
tute less  than  4  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can population,  and  only  about  half  of 
this  nimiber  farm  fiill  time.  But  have 
any  of  us  ever  been  unable  to  find 
food? 

Agriculture  is  our  Nation's  largest 
industry.  It  puts  about  $140  billion  a 
year  into  goods  and  services.  Agricul- 
ture and  the  food  Industry  generate  1 
out  of  every  5  Jobs  in  the  private 
sector  and  account  for  20  percent  of 
our  gross  national  product. 

While  we  are  being  overrun  by  Japa- 
nese cars,  German  electronics,  and 
held  hostage  by  Middle  Eastern  oil,  we 
feed  the  world.  Even  with  falling  agri- 
cultural exports,  the  fact  is  that  our 
1982  agricultural  exports  brought  in 
$39.1  billion  and  a  $23.7  billion  surplus 
in  foreign  exchange. 

Despite  these  contributions  to  our 
coimtry's  economy  and  world  balance 
of  payments,  American  farmers  have 
their  backs  up  against  the  wall.  In  the 
early  1960's,  the  Federal  Government 
called  on  farmers  to  increase  produc- 
tion and  they  met  the  challenge.  They 
were  rewarded  for  their  hard  work  and 
sacrifices  with  grain  embargoes,  weak 
export  markets,  severely  depressed 
prices  and  natural  disasters.  All  cir- 
cumstances over  which  they  had  no 
control. 

Agriculture  is  a  capital  intensive  in- 
dustry, and  with  falling  prices,  farm- 
ers' costs  have  skyrocketed.  Three- 
quarters  of  our  farmers  must  borrow 
in  order  to  produce  their  next  crop. 

In  1982,  farmers'  interest  costs  were 
about  $23  billion  compared  to  a  net 
farm  income  of  only  $19  billion.  The 
result  was  more  farm  failures  and 
foreclosures  than  most  of  us  have  ever 
witnessed. 
Our  farmers  are  in  trouble.  And  all 

we  must  do  is  look  back  to  the  1920's 

when  a  similar  situation  occurred  to 

see  what  is  ahead  unless  we  respond. 

The    agricultural    depression   of    the 

1920's  propelled  the  country  and  the 


world    into    the    Depression    of    the 
1930's. 

This  legislation  Is  not  a  bailout,  not 
a  subsidy.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  our  farmers  are  a  proud  people. 
They  only  want  a  fair  opportunity  to 
make  a  decent  living.  The  purpose  of 
this  legislation  is  directly  noted  in  a 
key  word  of  its  title:  "Emergency." 
This  legislation  would  provide  addi- 
tional operating  loans  primarily  ear- 
marked for  borrowers  who  did  not  re- 
ceive Farmers  Home  Administration 
loans  in  1982  or  1983.  It  provides,  on  a 
case-by-case  basis,  that  efficient  fsmn- 
ers,  who  have  borrowed  from  Farmers 
Home  and  are  currently  unable  to 
make  scheduled  repayments  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  would  be  grant- 
ed a  deferral. 

This  legislation  also  makes  mandato- 
ry a  program  that  should  have  already 
been  in  effect,  the  economic  emergen- 
cy loan  program  of  the  Emergency  Ag- 
ricultural Credit  Adjustment  Act  of 
1978. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.  Now  before  it  is  too  late, 
we  must  take  decisive  action  that  will 
benefit  not  only  our  American  farm- 
ers, but  our  national  economy  and  our 
position  in  world  trade. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Hiler). 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
no  question  that  agriculture  is  an  im- 
portant segment  of  American  industry, 
a  very  important  segment  of  American 
industry,  and  if  exports  decline  pre- 
cipitously or  if  we  continued  to  have 
the  kind  of  com  and  wheat  prices  that 
we  had  In  1981-82,  or  if  we  had  a 
major  oil  embargo,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  agriculture  would  be  very, 
very  affected.  But  agriculture  is  not 
going  to  fall  apart  at  the  seams  be- 
cause of  the  844  foreclosures  that 
Farmers  Home  had  last  year.  Out  of 
270,000  farm  loans,  which  represents 
Just  about  12  percent  of  the  total  farm 
credit  system.  Just  844,  or  less  than 
three-tenths  of  1  percent,  suffered 
from  foreclosure.  Of  that  total  of 
270,000  loans.  Farmers  Home  deferred, 
rescheduled,  or  subordiiuited  nearly 
42,000  of  those  loans. 

As  It  stands  now.  Farmers  Home  is 
doing  a  substantial  Job  at  trying  to 
ameliorate  the  effects  that  are  being 
felt  on  the  farm  today.  But  the  pas- 
sage of  section  10  In  this  bill,  with  Its 
mandatory  deferral.  If  asked  for  by 
the  borrower,  will  do  more  to  hurt  ag- 
riculture than  the  844  foreclosures. 

No  one  has  said  that  everyone  who 
enters  into  business,  whether  they  be 
In  agriculture  or  In  the  foundry  indus- 
try, which  Is  my  industry,  no  one  has 
said  that  every  one  of  those  people 
must  be  guaranteed  success.  In  the 
decade  of  the  1970's,  25  percent  of  the 
metal  casting  industry  went  out  of 
business,  and  yet  there  was  no  one 
standing  on  the  floor  of  the  House 


saying  that  we  should  provide  extra 
assistance  to  the  foundry  Industry;  844 
foreclosures,  while  serious  for  the  844 
people  affected,  should  not  force  this 
Congress  into  a  multibilUon-dollar 
bailout  program. 
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Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell). 

VLt.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  BIadigan)  has  7  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Coleman). 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  ex- 
tending me  this  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  let  me  say 
that  I  am  saddened  to  have  to  see  the 
procedures  by  which  the  bill  was 
brought  to  the  House  floor  today.  I 
personally,  even  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
bill,  did  not  know  it  was  coming  up 
until  I  saw  that,  in  fact,  it  was.  I  hope 
that  we  can  lay  this  aside,  though.  We 
are,  in  fact,  debating  the  bill.  Let  us 
talk  about  the  merits  of  the  bill,  and 
especially  to  my  colleagues  on  the  Re- 
publican side,  to  consider  and  talk 
about  the  legislation  now,  and  not  nec- 
essarily about  how  It  got  to  the  floor. 
It  was  scheduled  for  this  week,  but  not 
quite  this  promptly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  consid- 
ering legislation  that  responds  to  an 
American  tragedy  that  Is  being  played 
out  all  across  rural  America.  Many 
farmers,  many  good  farmers,  are 
facing  the  prospect  of  losing  their 
land.  Some  already  have. 

It  is  my  belief  that  H.R.  1190,  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of 
1983,  which  I  cosponsored  along  with 
Mr.  Jones  of  Termessee,  can  give  these 
farmers  the  temporary  shot  in  the 
arm  they  need  to  get  by  until  our  farm 
economy  turns  around. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  take  a 
moment  to  outline  the  severe  prob- 
lems we  are  seeing  in  rural  America.  In 
the  past  10  years,  thanks  in  large  part 
to  the  skyrocketing  inflation  we  suf- 
fered during  the  last  decade,  farm 
debt  mushroomed  from  $53  billion  to 
$215  billion.  The  Interest  on  the  debt 
now  accounts  for  15  percent  of  a  farm- 
er's annual  cost  of  production.  As  all 
of  us  know  a  farmer  must  borrow 
heavily  each  and  every  year  to  get  his 
crop  in  the  ground.  Farming  today  is 
not  a  mom-and-pop,  shoestring  oper- 
ation. It  is  a  very  capital  intensive 
business  that  requires  foresight,  forti- 
tude, and  skill. 

The  inflation  rates  I  just  mentioned 
caused  land  prices  to  jump.  Cost  of 
machinery,  seed,  fertilizer  and  all  the 
other  costs  of  production  went 
through  the  roof.  But,  prices  the 
farmer  received  at  the  end  of  the  year 


have  stayed  stagnant.  That  old  buzz 
work,  "stagflation"  has  no  truer  mean- 
ing anywhere  than  on  the  farm  where 
the  price  a  fanner  receives  for  a 
bushel  of  com  or  wheat  has  been 
stuck  at  depression  levels  for  years. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it,  all  the 
credit  in  the  world  is  of  no  use  to  a 
farmer  until  prices  rise  to  allow  him  to 
make  a  profit  on  his  operation. 

This  brings  us  to  the  major  econom- 
ic problem  we  face  on  the  farm  today. 

There  are  many  financing  sources 
available  to  American  farmers,  namely 
the  farm  credit  system  of  cooperative 
banks,  a  consortiiun  of  farmers  and 
lending  Institutions,  private  Insurance  - 
companies,  banks  and  commercial 
lenders;  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration; and,  finally,  the  lender  of  last 
resort.  Farmers  Home  Administration 
(FmHA).  Only  after  all  other  sources 
of  credit  have  declined  to  extend 
credit  will  a  farmer  be  allowed  to  tum 
to  FmHA.  It  is  not  surprising  then 
that  Farmers  Home  is  holding  a  pro- 
portionately greater  amount  of  delin- 
quent loans  than  other  soiut»s  of 
farm  credit.  According  to  best  esti- 
mates, the  delinquency  rate  for  other 
lenders  Is  approximately  4  percent  for 
farm  loans.  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, on  the  other  hand,  has  a  de- 
linquency rate  of  almost  52  percent 
under  Its  stringent  standards.  Because 
It  is  often  farmers  with  little  operating 
equity  who  are  dependent  on  FmHA 
for  loans,  particularly  young,  begin- 
ning farmers,  it  Is  not  true  that  all  ° 
farmers  who  are  having  difficulty  re- 
paying their  loans  are  poor  managers. 
Many  Just  have  not  built  the  equity  to 
refinance  or  diversify  their  operations. 

Therefore,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  many  farmers  who  would  be  sue- 
cessful  under  normal  economic  condi- 
tions, are  facing  foreclosure  and  bank- 
ruptcy. Farm  sales  and  auctions  on  the 
courthoiise  steps  are  occurring  all  too 
frequently  in  rural  communities.  Far 
too  often,  the  victims  are  conscien- 
tious farmers  who  simply  have  not 
had  the  time  or  opportunity  to  build 
up  the  equity  they  need  to  keep  the 
wolf  away  from  the  door. 

The  Elmergency  Agricultural  Credit 
Act  of  1983  is  designed  to  assist  these 
farmers.  And,  the  need  for  this  assist- 
ance Is  immediate.  Just  2  weeks  ago 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  an- 
noimced  that  FmHA  operating  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1983  were  gone  In  17 
States.  Demand  for  operating  capital 
Is  so  high  that  these  States  have  al- 
ready lent  the  limit  of  what  Is  avail- 
able to  them.  Just  a  few  days  ago, 
USDA  allocated  an  additional  $400 
million  more  In  loan  money  for  these 
States.  Demand  is  virtually  as  high  In 
other  States  as  well.  If  we  are  to  give 
good  farmers  who  are  temporarily  in 
an  economic  crunch  one  last  chance  to 
make  it,  we  must  act  with  speed  and 
diligence. 
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Let  me  outline  the  key  provisions  of 
HJl.  1190.  Imagine,  if  you  will,  a 
farmer  from  your  State.  He  has  got  a 
FmHA  loan;  not  a  commercial  or  pri- 
vate loan,  but  due  to  the  economic 
downturn  this  farmer's  back  is  against 
the  wall.  His  income  is  not  enough  to 
meet  his  payments. 

Under  H.R.  1190.  this  farmer  would 
go  to  his  local  Farmers  Home  office  to 
explore  some  new  alternatives.  He  will 
have  with  him  documented  evidence 
that  his  farm  operating  plan:  drawn 
up  and  supervised  by  his  county 
FmHA  supervisor,  is  economically 
viable  under  normal  circumstances.  He 
will  have  evidence  that  in  years  gone 
by  he  has  met  his  obligations.  He  will 
be  able  to  prove  that  he  is  a  hard 
worker  with  an  attainable  goal  of 
making  his  farm  a  profitable  venture. 
With  this  documented  evidence  in 
hand,  the  farmer  wiU  as  a  matter  of 
right  have  an  opportunity  to  meet 
with  his  county  Farmers  Home  super- 
visor to  try  to  work  out  a  consolida- 
tion, reamortization.  or  rescheduling 
of  his  existing  debt  package.  The  bene- 
fits are  obvious.  The  farmer  gets  some 
breathing  room  and  the  Government 
will  get  Its  money.  Hopefully,  a  great 
many  delinquencies  can  be  resolved 
through  this  first  step. 

Obviously,  however,  there  will  be 
cases  where  a  debt  consolidation 
cannot  be  arranged.  In  those  cases  our 
farmer  and  his  local  FmHA  supervisor 
will  explore  a  one-time-only.  1-year  de- 
ferral of  his  payments  to  FmHA. 

Let  me  stress  that  substantiated 
proof  is  required  of  the  farmer.  Before 
he  can  expect  a  deferral  he  must  prove 
by  substantial  evidence  that:  First,  he 
has  followed  good  management  prac- 
tices but  has  suffered  production  or 
economic  losses  because  of  economic 
or  natural  conditions  beyond  his  con- 
trol; second,  he  is  imable  to  repay  his 
loan  at  the  time  of  his  request  based 
upon  a  comprehensive  statement  of 
his  farm  and  financial  situation:  and 
third,  that  following  the  deferral 
period  there  is  a  reasonable  probabili- 
ty that  he  can  pay  the  installments  on 
his  loan  in  full  accordance  with  FmHA 
regulations  providing  normal  economic 
conditions  exist.  The  burden  of  proof 
is  on  the  borrower-farmer  to  show  he 
qualifies  imder  these  criteria. 

With  this  docmnented  evidence  on 
file,  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion official  must  grant  the  farmer's 
request  for  a  1-year,  one-time-only  de- 
ferral of  principal  and  interest  pay- 
ments. Once  the  deferral  period  has 
ended  the  farmer  will  begin  repay- 
ment of  his  loan  at  interest  rates  then 
in  effect,  or  at  the  rate  of  his  original 
loan,  whichever  is  lower. 

If.  for  some  reason,  the  local  Farm- 
ers Home  official  turns  down  the 
farmer's  request  for  a  deferral,  the 
farmer  can  appeal  to  a  group  of  local 
farmers  similar  to  panels  which  now 
operate  through  the  Agriculture  Sta- 


bilization  and    Conservation   Service 
network. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
agree  with  that,  with  these  protections 
in  place,  this  deferral  procedure  is  not 
a  bailout  for  deadbeats.  Not  every 
farmer  will  get  a  deferral  because  not 
every  farmer  will  qualify  for  one. 
Those  who  cannot  prove  their  case 
will  not  be  eligible,  and  will  not  be 
granted  a  deferral.  The  provisions  of 
H.R.  1190  do  not  provide  for  a  blanket 
moratoriiun.  but  rather  a  well-defined, 
selective  deferral  based  on  substantial 
evidence. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  last  year  the 
House  overwhelmingly  voted  for  H.R. 
5831  which  would  have  entitled  a  bor- 
rower to  a  deferral— not  limited  to  one 
year— if  he  merely  showed  circum- 
stances less  demanding  than  those 
enumerated  in  H.R.  1190.  After  a  re- 
sounding 372-to-39  passage  in  the 
House  last  year  on  H.R.  5831.  the 
Senate  failed  to  act. 

What  will  these  deferrals  cost  once 
H.R.  1190  becomes  law?  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  (CBO)  estimates 
that  40  percent  of  the  delinquent 
FmHA  loans  might  be  deferred.  CBO 
thinks  it  wiU  cost  $35  million  to  cover 
additional  administrative  expenses. 
Because  the  loans  will  be  paid  back  in 
future  years,  there  is  a  temporary  ac- 
counting deficit  of  $2.5  bUlion.  What 
these  f  igiu-es  do  not  indicate  is  that  we 
are  dealing  with  seciu-ed  loans.  The  ex- 
posure to  the  theory  is  limited.  The 
only  loss  would  be  1  year's  worth  of  in- 
terest on  the  deferred  interest  of  a 
farmer's  loan.  At  the  end  of  the  defer- 
ral period,  full  installments  will  be  due 
and  payable.  If  they  caimot  be  made, 
then  the  FmHA  should  not  have  ap- 
proved the  deferral. 

I  wiU  now  proceed  to  other  parts  of 
the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit 
Act.  There  are  two  traditional  farm 
emergency  lending  programs:  First, 
emergency  disaster  loans  help  farmers 
recover  from  natural  disasters:  second, 
economic  emergency  loans  to  assist 
farmers  caught  in  a  cost-price  squeeze. 
H.R.  1190  specifies  that  farmers  who 
have  sustained  a  natural  disaster  loss 
will  be  considered  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  for  emergency  disaster  loans.  Cri- 
teria have  been  laid  out  in  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Federal  Development 
Act  which  makes  it  clear  that  farmers 
should  be  reviewed  individually  for 
disaster  assistance.  However,  this  pro- 
vision has  been  circtmivented  by  De- 
partment rulings  which  call  for  an 
overall  county  loss  percentage  as  a 
result  of  a  natural  disaster.  If  a  farmer 
lives  in  a  county  whose  overall  damage 
does  not  meet  the  30-percent  dollar- 
loss  minimum  he  does  not  get  individ- 
ual assistance.  That  is  not  fair  as  the 
following  example  from  my  own  dis- 
trict in  Missouri  shows. 

A  farmer  did  not  receive  disaster  as- 
sistance Just  because  his  crops  were  on 


the  wrong  side  of  the  county  line,  ac- 
cording to  Department  procedures.  His 
farm  was  cut  by  a  county  line  and 
most  of  his  crops  were  in  one  coimty. 
His  house  was  in  another.  When  the 
rains  came,  and  stayed  for  several 
weeks,  his  crop  was  destroyed  and  it 
was  too  late  to  plant  again  that 
season.  Now  the  county  where  his 
house  was  located  sustained  a  county- 
wide  dollar  loss  of  more  than  30  per- 
cent. However  the  rains  did  not  hit  the 
entire  county  where  his  crops  were  lo- 
cated nearly  as  hard  on  an  overall 
county  basis.  So,  while  his  neighbors 
received  emergency  loans  in  the 
coimty  where  he  lived,  he  could  not 
get  assistance  for  most  of  his  crops 
right  across  the  county  line.  As  I  said, 
that  is  not  fair,  and  under  H.R.  1190 
the  Secretary  will  be  required  to  look 
at  each  individual  disaster  claim  on  its 
own  merits  .  .  .  not  some  arbitrary 
coimtywide  dollar  loss  criteria  that 
leaves  some  deserving  farmers  without 
relief. 

Section  8  of  H.R.  1190  amends  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1978  which  requires  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  the  economic 
emergency  lending  program  through 
September  30,  1984.  This  section 
would  appropriate  an  additional  $600 
million  for  direct  loans  to  the  $600 
million  in  guaranteed  already  appro- 
priated for  1983.  The  bill  now  before 
us  would  reauthorize  the  economic 
emergency  lending  provisions  so  these 
sorely  needed  fluids  could  be  lent  to 
deserving  farmers. 

Frankly,  I  can't  think  of  a  better 
time  to  do  this.  As  I  mentioned  before, 
17  States  have  already  run  out  of 
funds  for  lending.  In  spite  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  payment-ln-kind  (PIK)  pro- 
gram, through  which  we  will  probably 
see  some  $2.5  to  $3  billion  less  need  for 
credit,  demand  Is  still  running  ahead 
of  supply  in  the  farm  credit  area. 
There  Is  still  time  to  rectify  this  short- 
faU  through  H.R.  1190. 

The  final  provision  I  wish  to  discuss 
in  some  depth  is  the  one  which  deals 
with  the  FmHA  county  committees. 
H.R.  1190  provides  for  committees  of 
three  to  five  members.  The  number  of 
members  will  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  such  relevant 
factors  as  loan  volume  within  a 
county.  With  five-member  committees, 
three  members  would  be  elected  by 
farmers  in  the  area  and  two  would  be 
appointed  by  the  Secretary.  In  the 
case  of  three-member  committees,  two 
would  be  elected  by  farmers  and  one 
would  be  appointed.  All  members 
would  serve  3-year  terms,  except  the 
original  members  who  may  serve  fewer 
years  because  H.R.  1190  calls  for  stag- 
gered terms  of  membership. 

The  need  for  such  elected  committee 
members  is  obvious.  Elected  commit- 
tees will  increase  the  confidence  of 
farmers  in  the  FmHA.  Many  farmers 


now  have  a  negative  image  of  FmHA. 
They  feel  they  have  no  voice  in  the  de- 
cisionmaking process.  By  electing  com- 
mittee members,  I  feel  the  system 
would  be  more  accountable  to  the 
farmers  of  the  county,  while  also  de- 
centralizing the  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess. 

The  committees  would  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  approving  a  farmer's 
eligibility  for  loans— as  it  does  now 
under  current  law— and  it  would  serve 
as  the  appeal  board  for  adverse  deci- 
sions involving  a  farmer's  request  for  a 
deferral  or  rescheduling  of  FmHA 
loans. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
legislation  has  been  long  in  the 
making.  When  my  colleague  and  sub- 
committee chairman,  Mr.  Jones  and  I 
first  conceived  this  legislation,  we 
knew  it  would  take  patience  and  com- 
promise to  fashion  a  workable  bill.  We 
have  gained  input  and  assistance  from 
members  of  the  committee,  farmers, 
lenders,  and  affected  farm  and  agri- 
business organizations.  Administration 
officials  have  had  significant  input. 

The  full  committee  has  recognized 
the  wisdom  and  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion by  overwhelmingly  passing  it  out 
of  committee  by  a  35-to-3  margin. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  understand 
the  need  for  H.R.  1190  and  to  have 
compassion  for  the  struggling  farmer 
who  needs  a  fair  shake  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  We  are  certainly 
giving  a  great  many  foreign  nations 
more  than  a  fair  shake  when  it  comes 
to  deferring  or  rescheduling  their 
debts.  This  administration  is  asking 
the  Congress  to  appropriate  $8  billion 
to  the  IMF  for  this  purpose.  Can  we 
do  any  less  for  the  hard-working  men 
and  women  across  the  heartland  of 
America  who  are  putting  food  on  our 
tables  and  feeding  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  No.  I 
am  sorry;  I  do  not  have  enough  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  not  every  farmer  will 
get  a  deferral.  Not  every  farmer  de- 
serves a  deferral.  He  has  to  prove  his 
case  to  the  county  supervisor. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  last  year  this  House  over- 
whelmingly passed  H.R.  5831,  which 
would  have  entitled  a  borrower  to  a 
deferral  in  a  lot  looser  language  than 
we  have  in  this  bill,  not  limited  to  1 
year,  and  there  were  only  39  dissent- 
ing votes  in  this  entire  House  for  that 
particular  proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigam)  has  1 
minute  remaining. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Thomas). 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  respond  to  a  question? 


Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Yes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  In  dis- 
cussing the  deferral  procedure,  when  a 
fanner  is  presented  with  the  optional 
payback  and  he  chooses  to  go  to  the 
deferral,  the  length  of  the  deferral  is 
for  12  months? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  That  is 
right:  for  up  to  12  months. 

Mr.  THOBIAS  of  California.  Up  to 
12  months.  During  the  deferral,  that 
is,  no  payment  on  the  loan,  there  is  in- 
terest accruing,  of  course,  is  there  not, 
during  the  period  when  he  does  not 
pay  anything? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  There 
would  be  no  interest  on  the  interest, 
but  he  would  have  to  pay  back  the 
note  and  the  interest  that  was  due  to 
that  point. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  So  he 
could  buy  an  entire  year  with  no  inter- 
est based  on  the  deferral  over  that 
year  period. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  true.  The  interest  on 
the  interest,  in  other  words,  is  not 
compounded,  but  he  does  have  to  pay 
back  that  interest  that  would  run 
through  the  deferral  period,  and  he 
also  would  have  to  pay  back  the  prin- 
cipal. 

I  might  point  out  that,  again,  this  is 
a  bipartisan  effort.  On  a  vote  of  35  to 
3,  this  bill  passed  out  of  committee,  so 
it  is  not  fraught  with  the  difficulties 
that  a  lot  of  people  have  mentioned 
today. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  under- 
stand that.  If  the  gentleman  will 
recall,  I  was  on  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  I  understand  how  we 
worked  together  to  help  those  individ- 
uals. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza)  has  4 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Durbin). 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support 
today  of  H.R.  1190.  I  am  proud  to  rep- 
resent one  of  the  greatest  agricultural 
districts  in  our  country.  It  is  a  district 
which  is  directly  south  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  who  is  speaking  as 
the  minority  spokesman  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

We  are  blessed  in  our  portion  of  the 
country  with  a  rather  substantially 
positive  debt-to-equity  ratio  in  com- 
parison to  many  other  States  in  the 
Midwest,  and  yet  we  know  nationwide 
that  at  least  as  far  as  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  is  concerned,  we 
are  in  very  deep  trouble.  In  the  course 
of  3  years,  the  number  of  delinquen- 
cies to  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, as  a  percent  of  all  loans,  has 
more  than  doubled.  In  the  span  of  2 
years,  the  number  of  farms  acquired 
by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  increased  by  fivefold.  As  we  enter- 


tained witnesses  before  the  committee 
in  reference  to  this  particular  legisla- 
tion, we  were  advised  that  the  prob- 
lems are  greater  in  some  areas  of  the 
country,  but  are  particularly  difficult 
on  those  farmers  in  the  age  group  30 
to  40  with  a  gross  farm  income  of  less 
than  $100,000. 

If  we  do  not  take  a  positive  step 
today  with  this  legislation,  we  could 
lose  a  generation  of  farmers,  and  I  ap- 
plaud the  efforts  to  pass  this  bill 
quickly. 

As  I  listen  to -the  debate  on  this 
measure.  I  feel  compelled  to  note  that 
this  bill  is  not  a  moratorium  on  debt. 
It  is  clearly  a  deferral.  Neither  is  it  a 
means  of  forcing  bad  credit  risks  on 
farm  and  home.  The  burden  is  still  on 
the  borrower  to  prove  his  creditwor- 
thiness by  substantial  evidence. 

My  fellow  Illinoisan,  Jack  Block,  is 
doing  an  excellent  Job  as  our  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  The  broad  biparti- 
san support  which  this  bill  had  in 
committee  demonstrates  that  our  ef- 
forts are  not  political,  but  rather  in 
the  best  interests  of  meeting  every- 
body's credit  needs  in  our  fanhing 
community. 

•  Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1190,  the  Emer- 
gency Agricultural  Credit  Act.  This  bi- 
partisan measure  is  needed  to  cushion 
the  farmers  of  America,  who,  have 
been  among  the  most  victimized  in 
America  by  economic  policies  which 
have  created  high  interest  rates  de- 
priving our  Nation's  farmers  of  the 
credit  necessary  to  continue  in  busi- 
ness. 

This  emergency  measure  would 
insure  that  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration would  be  able  to  continue  to 
provide  credit  to  farmers  unable  to 
secure  operating  loans  from  either  the 
commercial  market  or  cooperative 
lending  institutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  economic  and 
social  crisis  is  affecting  the  majority  of 
America's  farmers  but  it  is  especially 
threatening  to  our  smaller  family 
farmers,  the  most  productive  of  all  of 
our  farmers.  As  in  other  areas  of  our 
national  life,  this  crisis,  which  is  hurt- 
ing all  Americans,  is  reflected  most 
acutely  in  the  black  experience.  His- 
torically, there  has  been  no  institu- 
tional governmental  support  for  the 
black  agricultural  producer.  Conven- 
tional lending  practices,  price  support 
programs,  and  tax  writeoffs  have  been 
oriented  to  benefit  large-scale  produc- 
ers. 

H.R.  1190  is  of  crucial  importance  to 
all  Americans  and  is  especially  impor- 
tant to  the  preservation  of  the  surviv- 
ing 57,271  black  farmers. 

In  supporting  H.R.  1190,  it  is  also 
important  that  we  support  the  amend- 
ment of  Congressman  Berkley  Bedell 
which  would  retain  current  limits  on 
the  size  of  loans  which  may  be  made 
to  individual  farmers. 
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This    amendment    is    necessary    to 
insure  that  the  most  productive  units 
of  agricultural  production,  the  small- 
scale  family  farm,  has  access  to  neces- 
sary credit  provided  by  a  lender  of  last 
resort  such  as  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. The  need  for  this  amend- 
ment  to   Insure   that   blacic   farmers 
have  access  to  this  lender  of  last  resort 
is  fully  documented  in  the  report  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  on  "The 
Decline  of  Black  Panning  in  America." 
I  quote  from  page  123  of  that  report: 
The  Farmers  Home  Administration  is  in  a 
unique  position  to  assist  Black  farmers.  His- 
torically, Congress  has  mandated  FmHA  to 
provide  financial  support  and  supervision  to 
those  fanners  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
credit    elsewhere.    Congress    further    rein- 
forced Its  intent  to  reach  those  In  greatest 
need  when.  In  1978,  it  authorized  PmHA  to 
malie  "limited  resource  loans"  with  special 
terms  and  conditions  to  low  Income  farmers, 
minorities,  and  women  who  liave  had  great 
difficulty  obtainir«  credit  in  the  past. 

Despite  its  tradition  as  a  lender  of  last 
resort,  however.  PmHA  has  become  increas- 
ingly a  lender  for  farmers  with  large  assets, 
who  rely  heavily  on  debt  financing  to 
expand  their  agricultural  operations,  while 
taldng  advantage  of  inflation,  technology, 
and  tax  benefits. 

Thus,  despite  their  disproportionate  need. 
Black  farmers  received  only  a  very  small 
proportion,  2.5  percent,  of  the  total  dollar 
amount  loaned  through  PmHA's  farm  credit 
programs  in  1981.  Furthermore,  while  the 
limited  resource  loan  program  was  specifi- 
cally intended  to  enhance  the  ability  of  mi- 
norities to  qualify  for  and  repay  FmHA 
loans,  most  Black  FmHA  borrowers  did  not 
even  benefit  even  from  these  loans.  In  fact. 
In  six  States  white  borrowers  were  more 
likely  than  Blacks  to  have  received  these 
low  interest,  limited  resource  loans. 

Complaints  fUed  by  Southern  Black  farm- 
ers assert  that  PmHA  denies  them  equal 
credit  opportunities  by  failing  to  provide 
them  with  applications  and  information  re- 
garding relevant  loan  programs;  awarding 
Blacks  smaller  loans  under  less  hospitable 
conditions  than  whites:  and  taking  inordi- 
nate time  to  process  loans  for  Blacks.  FmHA 
data  reveal  that  targets  and  actual  loans  to 
minorities  have  been  declining  in  many 
States.  USDA's  onsite  review  of  FmHA  of- 
fices reveal  that  targets  have  not  been  set  or 
aspired  to  at  the  county  level  where  loans 
are  made,  nor  has  adequate  outreach  been 
conducted  to  ensile  that  minority  farmers 
are  aware  of  FmHA  loan  programs,  particu- 
larly limited  resource  loans. 

Hence,  it  appears  that,  far  from  accom- 
plishing its  original  purpose.  PmHA  has 
failed  to  advance,  and  in  some  cases  may 
have  hindered  the  efforts  of  Black  small 
farm  operators  to  remain  a  viable  force  in 
agriculture.  In  light  of  these  problems,  civil 
rights  enforcement  is  particularly  impor- 
tant to  ensure  that  PmHA  provides  equal 
opportunities  for  minority  farmers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  urban  consiuners 
have  a  direct  interest  in  a  healthy 
rural  economy,  characterized  by  a 
flourishing  family  farm  system  of  agri- 
culture, competitive  in  structure,  and 
providing  high  quality  nutrition  to  the 
American  people  at  affordable  prices.* 
•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  in  support  of  H.R.  1190,  the  Emer- 
gency Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1983. 


and  would  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  first  thank  and  commend  my  two 
colleagues  on  the  Conservation,  Credit 
and  Rural  Development  Subcommit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Jones)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Coleman)  for  their  dili- 
gence and  persistence  in  getting  this 
legislation  to  the  floor  today. 

You  know,  we  all  represent  people 
who.  in  one  way  or  another,  have  been 
hit  hard  by  the  recent  economic  reces- 
sion. And  those  of  us  who  represent 
rural  areas  fully  recognize  the  depth 
of  that  recession— both  in  terms  of  in- 
dividual cases  we  have  witnessed  and 
assisted,  and  in  terms  of  the  composite 
economic  tragedy  vividly  portrayed  by 
the  overall  farm  statistics  of  the 
period. 

Net  realized  farm  income  decreased 
20  percent  in  1981  and  another  10  per- 
cent in  1982.  At  the  same  time,  farm 
debt  loads  have  continued  to  increase. 
In  fact,  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration has  currently  outstanding  over 
$5.6  billion  in  farm  ownership  loans 
and  over  $2.25  billion  in  farm  operat- 
ing loans. 

This  is  a  debt  to  farm  income  ratio 
of  13  to  1— compared  with  a  3-to-l 
ratio  only  10  years  ago. 

And  in  that  same  period  of  time— 10 
years— we've  lost  over  8  percent  of  our 
farms  and  24  percent  of  our  farm  pop- 
ulation. We  simply  cannot  afford  to 
let  current  economic  conditions  exac- 
erbate these  losses. 

Clearly,  Congress  must  act  with  all 
deliberate  speed.  However,  whatever 
action  is  taken  must  not  only  be 
timely,  but  responsible  as  well. 

It  has  been  said  many  times  before, 
but  it  always  rings  true,  that  you 
cannot  solve  a  problem  by  simply 
throwing  money  at  it  and  expecting  it 
to  go  away.  Solutions  to  difficult  eco- 
nomic problems  must  \x  thoughtful 
and  fully  considered. 

In  its  original  form,  H.R.  1190  did 
not  meet  these  criteria— particularly 
in  terms  of  the  blanket  moratorium 
provisions  it  contained  for  PmHA  fore- 
closures and  delinquencies.  However, 
through  several  weeks  of  hearings  and 
markup  sessions,  the  bill  has  been 
crafted  Into  a  creative  and  acceptable 
solution  to  many  of  the  short-  and 
long-term  financing  problems  our 
farm  families  face. 

Besides  providing  for  the  reauthor- 
ization of  PmHA  programs  to  serve 
future  capital  needs,  H.R.  1190  author- 
izes an  additional  $200  million  for  op- 
erating loans  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  who  have 
never  before  had  to  borrow  from  the 
PmHA.  Twenty  percent  of  those  funds 
are  earmarked  for  limited  resource 
lx)rrowers. 

This  funding  is  crucial.  While  the 
FmHA  has  been  able  to  stay  with  97 
percent  of  its  present  270.000  farm 
borrowers  in  the  past  year,  there  is  an 
increasing  demand  for  loans  from  the 


Government's  "lender  of  last  resort" 
from  new  borrowers  during  the  cur- 
rent economic  crunch.  This  $200  mil- 
lion is.  thus,  most  appropriate  and 
timely. 

Similarly,  reactivation  of  the  eco- 
nomic emergency  loan  program 
through  September  30.  1984,  will  assist 
PmHA  in  responding  to  the  unique 
credit  climate  occasioned  by  depressed 
commodity  prices  and  general  econom- 
ic recession. 

Finally,  we  provide  a  remedy  for 
those  singular  situations  where  no 
amoimt  of  additional  credit  will  re- 
solve a  personal  financial  crisis.  And  of 
all  the  sections  of  this  bill,  Bir.  Chair- 
man, this  was  the  most  difficult  to 
draft.  We  had  to  be  personally  respon- 
sive and  fiscally  responsible. 

And  I  believe  we  accomplished  both 
of  these  goals  by  providing  a  reamorti- 
zation  and  deferral  option  for  farmers 
who  can  show  through  substantial  evi- 
dence that  they  cannot  make  existing 
pajnnents  despite  good  management 
practices  and  because  of  economic  or 
natural  conditions  beyond  their  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  claim  that 
this  legislation  is  perfect— only  that  it 
Is  a  good  bill.  I,  therefore,  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  carefully  consider  any 
amendments  that  may  be  offered  to  it 
and.  in  the  final  analjrsis.  to  support  it. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.* 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture for  expediting  action  on  this 
important  legislation.  This  bill  repre- 
sents Congress  overdue  recognition  of 
the  serious  crisis  which  is  prevailing 
on  our  agricultural  sector. 

H.R.  1190  is  a  sensible  bill.  The 
Farmers  Home  Administration  report- 
ed that  at  the  end  of  January.  52  per- 
cent of  all  FmHA  borrowers  were  de- 
linquent on  repayments  of  their  loans. 
In  order  to  insure  that  we  stall  a  possi- 
ble epidemic  of  foreclosures  in  the 
Farmers  Home  system,  it  is  essential 
that  we  mandate  a  policy  of  forbear- 
ance. Without  such  a  policy,  every- 
body stands  to  lose:  Farmers  Home 
would  undoubtedly  be  imable  to  recov- 
er the  full  value  of  its  Investments 
from  liquidations;  good  farmers  would 
be  forced  to  discontinue  operations 
with  little  hope  of  having  the  opportu- 
nity to  return  to  farming;  and  the 
American  agricultural  structure  would 
suffer  from  the  loss  of  efficient  pro- 
ducers of  food  and  fiber.  H.R.  1190  ad- 
dresses the  crisis  with  concrete  and 
Immediate  solutions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  not  a  bail- 
out for  farmers  any  more  than  it  is  a 
bailout  for  American  taxpayers.  Its  ef- 
fects would  be  to  allow  good  farmers 
experiencing  financial  difficulty  to 
survive  until  the  arrival  of  the  much 
promised  recovery,  and  to  prevent  the 
FmHA  from  having  to  acquire  addi- 


tional inventories  of  foreclosed  land— 
which  would  most  likely  be  acquired  at 
a  substantial  loss— inventories  that 
would  further  strain  our  growing 
budget  deficit.  By  enabling  strong 
farmers  to  continue  production,  we  are 
exercising  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
sound  business  Judgment. 

My  only  regret  is  that  the  bill  does 
not  directly  address  the  needs  of  fi- 
nancially imperiled  farmers  who  owe 
debts  to  private  sector  lenders.  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  holds  only 
12  percent  of  all  farm  debt.  Many 
farmers  borrowing  within  the  farm 
credit  system  and  from  other  private 
lenders  also  face  foreclosure  and  liqui- 
dation as  a  consequence  of  unman- 
ageable debt-service  requirements.  It 
had  iieen  my  hope  that  emergency  leg- 
islation would  Include  broad  authori- 
zation for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  purchase  or  guarantee  private- 
sector  farm  loans  in  cases  where  the 
borrower  is  faced  with  foreclosure. 
H.R.  1402,  which  I  introduced  earlier 
in  the  session,  contains  a  provision 
that  would  assist  good  farmers  who 
face  difficulty  in  meeting  their  repay- 
ment obligations  on  private-sector 
loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

Although  H.R.  1190  does  not  specifi- 
cally deal  with  private  farm  debt,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  has  assured  me  that 
funds  authorized  for  the  economic 
emergency  loan  program  may  appro- 
priately be  used  to  assist  private-sector 
borrowers.  As  the  bill  mandates  that 
the  Secretary  implement  the  economic 
emergency  loan  program,  hopefully  we 
will  see  it  used  to  that  end. 

The  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit 
Act  of  1983  safeguards  the  interests  of 
our  farmers  and  may  prove  itself  to  be 
a  key  element  in  preserving  the  pro- 
ductive structure  of  our  agricultural 
system.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  this 
time  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  H.R.  1190. 

The  text  of  H.R.  1402  foUows: 

H.R.  1402 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITUC 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Assistance 
Act  of  1983 '. 
DETERRAL  OF  FARMERS  HOME  ADMUflSTRATIOM 
LOAMS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  one  year,  permit  the 
deferral  of  principal  and  interest  on,  and 
forego  foreclosure  of.  any  outstanding  loan 
made,  insured,  or  held  by  the  Secretary 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
under  any  law  administered  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  if— 

(1)  the  farmer  to  whom  such  loan  was 
made  requests  such  deferral  not  later  than 
September  30, 1984,  and 


(2)  the  county  committee  for  the  county 
or  area  in  which  such  farmer's  farm  is 
locate  determines  and  certifies  in  writing  to 
the  Secretary  that  such  farmer— 

(A)  is  the  owner  or  operator  of  a  farm 
wliich  is  not  larger  than  a  family  farm, 

(B)  has  demonstrated  good  farm  manage- 
ment practices, 

(C)  due  to  circumstances  beyond  such 
farmer's  control,  is  temporarily  unable  to 
continue  maldng  payments  of  such  principal 
and  interest  when  due.  and 

(D)  is  reasonably  likely  to  be  able  to  repay 
such  loan  after  such  deferral  period. 

<b)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  interest 
that  accrues  during  the  deferral  period  on 
any  loan  deferred  under  subsection  (a)  to 
bear  no  interest  during  or  after  such  period. 

(c)(1)  After  the  deferral  period  permitted 
with  respect  to  any  loan  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  shall  make  available,  at 
the  request  of  the  borrower,  procedures 
whereby  such  loan  may  be  consolidated,  re- 
scheduled, or  reamortlzed  to  provide  equita- 
ble repayment  terms  consistent  with  such 
lx>rrower's  farm  and  financial  situation. 

(2)  Any  loui  so  consolidated,  rescheduled, 
or  reamortlzed  shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  lower  of — 

(A)  the  rate  of  interest  payable  with  re- 
spect to  such  loan  before  such  consolida- 
tion, rescheduling,  or  reamortization,  or 

(B)  the  rate  of  interest  payable  with  re- 
spect to  similar  loans  made  under  laws  ad- 
ministered by  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration on  the  date  of  such  consolidation, 
rescheduling,  or  reamortization. 

AGREEMENTS  FOR  DEFERRALS  OF  PRIVATE 
AGRICtn,TXTRAL  LOANS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (c),  the  Secretary  shall,  at  the  request 
of  a  private  lender,  enter  into  an  agreement 
described  in  subsection  (b)  with  respect  to 
any  loan  made  by  such  private  lender  to  a 
farmer  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  for  any  purpose  for  which  a  loan 
may  be  made,  insured,  or  guaranteed  under 
any  law  administered  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  if  the  county  committee  for 
the  county  or  area  in  which  such  farmer's 
farm  is  located  determines  and  certifies  in 
writing  to  the  Secretary  that— 

(1)  such  farmer  is  the  owner  or  operator 
of  a  farm  which  is  not  larger  than  a  family 
farm, 

(2)  such  farmer  has  demonstrated  good 
farm  management  practices, 

(3)  because  of  circumstances  beyond  such 
farmer's  control,  such  farmer  is  temporarily 
unable  to  make  payments  of  principal  and 
interest  due  on  such  loan, 

(4)  such  private  lender  is  luiwilling  to 
defer  such  payments  and  forgo  foreclosure 
of  such  loan  In  the  absence  of  such  an 
agreement, 

(5)  such  farmer  is  unable  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient credit  at  reasonable  rates  and  terms  to 
refinance  the  outstanding  Indebtedness  on 
such  loan,  taking  into  consideration  prevail- 
ing private  and  cooperative  rates  and  terms 
in  the  community  in  which  such  farmer  re- 
sides for  loans  for  similar  purposes  and  t>eri- 
ods  of  time. 

(5)  foreclosure  or  liquidation  of  such  loan 
would  seriously  impair  the  economic  viabili- 
ty of  the  farming,  ranching,  or  aquaculture 
operation  of  such  farmer,  and 

(6)  such  farmer  is  reasonably  likely  to  be 
able  to  repay  such  loan  after  the  period  of 
such  agreement,  if  such  agreement  is  made. 

(b)  Any  agreement  entered  into  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  include  the  following 
terms: 


(1)  The  private  lender  with  whom  such 
agreement  is  made— 

(A)  shall,  during  the  one-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  date  such  agreement  Is 
made,  defer  the  payment  by  the  farmer  in- 
volved of  principal  and  interest  due  on,  and 
forgo  foreclosure  of.  the  loan  made  to  such 
farmer,  and 

(B>  shall  not,  at  any  time,  charge  any  in- 
terest on  any  interest  which  accrues  on  such 
loan  during  such  period. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall— 

(A)  guarantee  the  repayment  of  such  loan 
after  such  period,  and 

(B)  not  impose  any  fee  or  charge  on  such 
private  lender  or  such  farmer  as  a  condition 
for  entering  into  such  agreement. 

(cHl)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  into 
any  agreement  under  subsection  (a)  which 
would— 

(A)  require  the  Secretary  to  guarantee  the 
repayment  of  more  than  90  per  centum  of 
the  principal  and  interest  payable  on  any 
loan, 

(B)  cause  the  total  principal  amount  out- 
standing on  loans— 

(i)  guaranteed  under  this  Act  with  respect 
to  a  particular  farmer  to  exceed  $500,000,  or 

(ii)  made,  insured,  or  guaranteed  under 
this  Act  or  any  other  law  administered  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  with  re- 
spect to  a  particular  farmer  to  exceed 
$1,000,000.  or 

(C)  require  the  Secretary  to  guarantee 
any  loan  with  respect  to  which  the  interest 
rate  or  any  other  fee  is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  excessive,  taking  into  con- 
sideration prevailing  private  and  coopera- 
tive rates  and  terms  in  the  community  in 
which  the  farmer  involved  resides  for  loans 
for  similar  purposes  and  periods  of  time. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  into  an 
agreement  under  subsection  (a)  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984. 

(dKl)(A)  Moneys  in  the  Agricultiual 
Credit  Insurance  Fund  described  in  section 
309  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1929)  shall  be 
used— 

(i)  for  the  discharge  of  obligations  into 
under  subsection  (a),  and 

(ii)  for  the  payment  of  administrative  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Secretary  in  carrying 
out  this  section. 

(B)  Section  346  of  the  Consolidated  Farm 
and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1994) 
and  any  other  provision  of  law  limiting  the 
availability  of  moneys  from  such  TvmA  sliall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  use  of  such 
moneys  under  subparagraph  (A). 

(C)  Notes  and  security  acquired  by  the 
Secretary  in  connection  with  such  agree- 
ments shall  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  is  provided  In  section  309(d)  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
(7  U.S.C.  1929(d)). 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  purchase  the  guar- 
anteed portion  of  any  loan  with  respect  to 
which  an  agreement  is  entered  into  under 
subsection  (a)  and  may  pay  any  expense  or 
fee  incident  to  such  purchase. 

(3)  Section  310B(d)(6)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1932(dK6))  shall  apply  with  respect  to  notes 
acquired  by  the  Secretary  In  connection 
with  agreements  entered  into  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  in  the  same  manner  as  such  section 
applies  with  respect  to  notes  insured  or 
guaranteed  under  such  Act. 

PROCEDURAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  take  steps 
to  ensure  that  farmers  and  private  lenders 
who  may  benefit  from  the  provisions  of  sec- 
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Uon  2  or  section  3  receive  adequate  notice  of 
such  provisions. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  proce- 
dures- 
CD  for  appeal  and  review  of  any  determi- 
nation which  is  the  basis  of  a  certification 
required  to  be  made  by  a  county  committee 
under  section  2  or  section  3,  and 

(2)  for  reversal  or  modification  of  such  de- 
termination if  the  facts  warrant  such 
action. 

KXTBISIOM  OP  nmOKHCT  AGKICULTURAL 
CKKDIT  ADJTTSnaCIlT  ACT  OF  1978 

Sk.  5.  Section  211  of  the  Emergency  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978  (7 
UAC.  prec.  1961  note)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "September  30.  1982"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 1984". 

DKPiNlTIONS 

Sk.  6.  For  punwees  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "county  committee"  means  a 
county  committee  appointed  under  section 
332  of  the  ConsoUdated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1982). 

(2)  the  term  "farmer"  means  any  farmer, 
any  rancher,  any  individual  engaged  In 
aquaculture,  or  any  farm  cooperative  or  pri- 
vate domestic  corporation  or  partnership 
that  is  controlled  directly  by  farmers, 
ranchers,  or  individuals  engaged  in  aquacul- 
ture and  is  engaged  primarily  and  directly 
in  farming,  ranching,  or  aquaculture, 

(3)  the  term  "private  lender"  means  any 
lending  Institution  legally  organized  in  the 
United  States,  including  any  Institution  of 
the  Farm  Credit  System  specified  In  section 
1.2  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  (12 
VS.C.  2002). 

(4)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and 

(5)  the  term  "United  SUtes"  shall  have 
the  meaning  given  to  it  in  section  343(6)  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  (7  U.S.C.  1991(6)).« 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  to  applaud  the  authors  of  H.R. 
1190.  the  Einergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Act,  and  the  entire  House  Agri- 
culttire  Conunlttee,  for  the  concern 
which  they  have  shown  toward  bring- 
ing some  relief  to  those  borrowers 
under  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion ctirrently  facing  tight  financial 
conditions. 

By  making  emergency  loan  pro- 
grams more  applicable  to  specific 
cases,  raising  the  ceiling  on  direct  and 
guaranteed  loans,  and  the  many  other 
provisions  of  this  bill,  stresses  the 
need  for  adequate,  and  available  credit 
for  our  farm  economy. 

However,  despite  some  good  provi- 
sions which  are  entailed  in  tliis  bill,  I 
believe  that,  if  enacted,  its  overall 
result  would  be  to  create  confusion  in 
the  current  management  of  Farmers 
Home  Administration's  programs. 
H.R.  1190  would  actually  hamper  the 
opportunity  for  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  serve  new  borrow- 
ers, or  adequately  see  to  the  needs  of 
its  present  borrowers,  by  overbiu"den- 
Ing  the  agency  with  the  paperwork 
which  the  provisions  of  this  act  would 
demand.  It  is  also  conceivable  that 
many  borrowers,  who  might  otherwise 
be  saved,  assimiing  that  they  were 
given  the  proper  attention,  would  slip 


past  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion into  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  is  not  interested  in 
seeing  farmers  go  bankrupt.  It  was  es- 
tablished to  see  that  farmers,  whose 
borrowing  needs  were  not  met  by 
other  lending  institutions,  received  a 
fair  opportunity  to  continue  fanning.  I 
believe  that  under  the  present  diffi- 
cult conditions  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration has  been  doing  an  admi- 
rable Job  in  that  respect. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  in  good 
times,  or  in  bad.  there  will  always  be 
farmers  who  will  fail.  The  passage  of 
this  act  cannot  change  that.  The  Gov- 
ernment cannot  indemnify  any  citizen 
against  all  risks. 

With  the  discretionary  authority 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  al- 
ready has  at  his  disposal  he  was  com- 
pelled to  foreclose  on  only  three- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  all  delinquent 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loans.  I 
think  that  is  an  extraordinary  record. 
I  believe  that  the  Secretary  has 
shown  a  great  amount  of  understand- 
ing in  managing  this  aspect  of  the 
farm  economy,  and  that  the  deferral 
sections  of  this  bill  are  needless  addi- 
tions which  would  only  serve  to  tie  the 
Secretary's  hands  in  his  attempt  to 
manage  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture effectively. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  also  greatly  con- 
cerned with  the  impact  that  this  act 
would  have  on  the  Federal  budget. 

The  cost  of  the  deferral  sections  of 
H.R.  1190  alone  could  cost  anywhere 
from  $2.6  billion,  according  to  CBO  es- 
timates, to  $6.8  billion,  according  to 
USDA  estimates. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  ceilings  es- 
tablished for  the  rural  development 
insurance  fimd.  and  the  agricultural 
credit  insurance  fund,  along  with  the 
various  other  loan  programs  in  this 
biU.  total  up  to  approximately  $20  bil- 
lion in  outlays  over  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  certainly  Congress 
must  relay  its  concern  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  and  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  that  they  con- 
tinue to  grant  some  greater  than 
normal  latitude  toward  those  borrow- 
ers who  still  have  the  opportunity  to 
reassert  their  creditworthiness  as  the 
economy  improves.  However,  consider- 
ing that  this  act  does  not  benefit  the 
other  88  percent  of  our  creditworthy 
agricultural  producers,  it  is  unwise  for 
Congress  to  show  its  concern  in  such  a 
costly  manner. 

Secretary  Block  has.  in  my  opinion 
taken  great  steps  toward  revitalizing 
the  credit  situation  of  the  farm  econo- 
my, and  the  payment-in-kind  program 
is  a  good  example  of  this. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  Mr.  Chairman 
that  I  cannot  support  H.R.  1190.» 
•  Mr.   CORRADA.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  1190.  the  emer- 
gency farm  credit  bill. 


This  legislation  is  a  sound,  reasona- 
ble piece  of  legislation  that  will  help 
many  of  the  Nation's  farmers  through 
a  difficult  time  which  has  been  com- 
pounded for  many  farm  families  in  the 
current  crisis  in  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy of  this  Nation. 

I  want  to  commend  the  members  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  for 
reporting  this  legislation  which  has  a 
variety  of  programs,  loan  deferrals, 
and  other  credit  features  to  help  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  speed- 
ily resolve  many  individual  precarious 
situations  for  farm  families  until  our 
agricultural  economy  improves. 

I  am  in  full  agreement  with  the 
statements  of  Congressman  Ed  Jones 
of  Tennessee,  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Conservation. 
Credit,  and  Rural  Development  which 
describe  this  legislation  as  one  of  the 
most  important  bills  the  House  will 
deal  with  this  year. 

Given  the  present  situation  in  many 
farm  States,  and  in  Puerto  Rico.  I  am 
aware  that  many  farmers  are  being 
forced  out  of  business,  and  more  will 
be  In  future  months  unless  some  relief 
Is  provided  which  would  allow  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
defer  loans,  and  use  some  compassion 
and  sympathy  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  a  wise  and 
prudent  decision  by  members  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  who 
have  shaped  this  legislation  for  our 
consideration  today,  wise  and  prudent 
in  the  sense  that  it  will  allow  farmers 
to  stay  in  the  agricultural  enterprises, 
and  to  survive  the  present  farm  crisis. 
Once  driven  out  of  business  by  eco- 
nomic necessity,  many  young  farmers 
may  choose  never  to  return  to  the 
land,  or  continue  their  farming  oper- 
ations. Such  a  loss  of  talent  and  indi- 
vidual enterprise  will  be  felt  and 
missed  by  this  country.  The  flight 
from  the  farm  has  been  well  docu- 
mented in  recent  months,  and  all  of  us 
are  aware  of  the  emergency  nature 
which  this  legislation  will  help  amelio- 
rate. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  by  the  loan 
deferral  and  renegotiation  features  of 
H.R.  1190.  This  bill  provides  that  a 
farmer  borrower  who  has  PmHA  loans 
could  be  granted  renegotiated  pay- 
ment terms,  or  even  a  1-year  deferral 
in  some  cases. 

The  legislation  is  responsible  since 
the  applicants  would  have  to  establish 
by  substantial  evidence  that  he  could 
not  repay  loans  on  time  because  of 
conditions  beyond  his  control. 

This  provision  applies  to  FmHA 
farm  operating  loans,  farm  ownership 
loans,  economic  emergency  loans  and 
natural  disaster  loans. 

I  also  support  the  provisions  which 
would  reactivate  the  economic  emer- 
gency loan  program  through  Septem- 
ber 30.  1984.  and  which  would  provide 
a  $600  million  a  year  appropriation. 


Other  provisions  of  H.R.  1190  pro- 
vide additional  funds  for  Insured  farm 
operating  loans,  and  set  a  ceiling  for 
instired  water  and  sewer  facility  loans, 
a  program  of  FmHA  so  important  to 
niral  areas  of  the  Nation  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  legislation 
wiU  become  public  law  for  it  sends  a 
signal  to  our  Nation's  farmers  that  the 
Congress  recognizes  their  special 
plight,  and  has  taken  urgent  action  to 
resolve  the  current  dilenmia  of  fore- 
closures in  our  Nation's  agricultural 
industries.* 

Mr.  CRAIG,  lix.  Chairman,  as  a  tax- 
payer, farmer,  rancher,  and  Congress- 
man. I  strongly  object  to  H.R.  1190  in 
its  present  form.  Primarily.  I  cannot 
support  extending  the  maximum  re- 
payment period  on  operating  loans, 
sii^icantly  increasing  the  bloated 
Federal  budget  with  the  economic 
emergency  loan  program,  providing 
additional  moneys  for  sewer  and  water 
projects  in  a  farm  biU.  changing  the 
disaster  designation  and  county  loan 
committee  structure,  or  attempting  to 
address  the  spring  farm  operating  loan 
situation  after  the  operating  loan 
season  has  passed.  I  believe  current 
Farmers  Home  Adminsltration  policy 
does  allow  the  necessary  flexibility  to 
assist  current  borrowers. 

Lending  by  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration has  skyrocketed  above  and 
beyond  the  wildest  intentions  of  the 
Members  who  passed  the  original  act 
creating  the  Resettlement  Administra- 
tion in  1935  to  assist  farmers.  Today, 
the  Resettlement  Administration  is 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  In 
1973.  FmHA  lent  $1.4  billion  through 
the  farmer  programs  for  farm  owner- 
ship, farm  operating,  disaster  emer- 
gency, and  economic  emergency  loans. 
Five  years  later,  these  same  programs 
were  lending  four  times  that  amount. 
During  the  period  of  1979-81.  FmHA 
lent  farmers  almost  $22  million.  The 
total  for  the  last  9  years  is  $38.8  bil- 
lion, which  is  75  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  money  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration has  loaned  in  its  47-year 
history.  One  of  our  basic  problems 
today  is  Congress  having  allocated  too 
many  Federal  tax  dollars  into  pro- 
grams for  farmers  who  are  now  find- 
ing a  very  difficult  time  paying  that 
money  back. 

Duilng  the  last  few  months,  the 
media,  in  both  my  district  and  across 
the  Nation,  have  reported  on  numer- 
ous FmHA  farm  sales  and  foreclosures 
and  that  FmHA  has  been  less  than 
fair  with  a  number  of  these  borrowers. 
Let  us  set  the  record  straight. 

In  my  district,  as  well  as  other  agri- 
cultural districts  across  this  country. 
FmHA  has  given  individual  borrowers 
every  opportunity  to  succeed.  In  some 
cases.  FmHA  has  bent  over  backward  at 
taxpayers'  expense.  There  are  FmHA 
borrowers  in  Idaho  who  have  not 
made  payments  in  2.  3.  and  evem  S 


years  while  FmHA  attempts  to  take 
the  necessary  action  against  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  Congress 
needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  current 
criteria  under  which  FmHA  is  operat- 
ing and  lending  money.  Farmers  Home 
Administration  wlU  continue  with  bor- 
rowers who:  First,  made  good  faith  ef- 
forts to  repay  their  loans;  second,  were 
unable  to  repay  because  of  circum- 
stances beyond  their  control  to  keep 
their  accounts  current:  third,  practice 
soimd  management;  fourth,  maintain 
and  care  for  secured  property;  and 
fifth,  show  promise  of  repaying  new 
operating  loan  and  interest  from  ctir- 
rent  year's  production.  If  the  borrower 
can  meet  these  reasonable  provisions, 
loans  can  be  rescheduled,  reamortized, 
deferred  up  to  3  years,  or  simply  car- 
ried during  the  production  cycle. 

Through  its  regular  loan  programs. 
FmHA  enabled  nearly  100.000  farmers 
to  stay  in  business  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
In  addition,  another  42,000  borrowers 
still  are  in  business  because  FmHA 
went  the  extra  mile  in  working  out  de- 
ferral, rescheduling,  and  subordination 
agreements. 

The  agency  deferred  principal  and/ 
or  interest  payments  for  3,600  farmers, 
and  rescheduled  or  reamortized  loans 
for  12,000  borrowers.  FmHA  also  sub- 
ordinated its  security  for  nearly  30,000 
borrowers  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
loans  from  private  lenders.  In  addition 
to  these  servicing  actions,  25  percent  of 
the  270,000  FmHA  borrowers  were 
being  carried  as  delinquent  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

During  the  past  few  months,  I  have 
met  with  Secretary  Block:  Under  Sec- 
retary Frank  Naylor;  Charles  Shuman, 
Administrator  of  FmHA;  and  the 
Idaho  State  director  of  FmHA.  These 
gentlemen  have  given  numerous  assiu-- 
ances  that  they  are  doing  everything 
possible  to  keep  their  borrowers  in  op- 
eration. I  have  been  informed  that 
FmHA  will  continue  its  lenient  policies 
in  1983  and  beyond  if  necessary. 

The  bill  before  us  today  is  supposed 
to  be  an  emergency  agriculture  credit 
program  for  farmers,  but  the  House 
Agricultuj-e  Committee  has  included  a 
major  section  on  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal facilities.  I  fail  to  see  the  rel- 
evance of  this  provision  to  the  intent 
of  this  legislation.  Further,  this  water 
and  sewer  provision  authorizes  USDA 
to  make  grants  to  private,  nonprofit 
organizations  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  and  training 
to  associations  made  likely  to  receive 
grants  or  loans  made  from  FmHA.  It 
appears  we  are  Just  opening  the  doors 
to  "fly-by-night"  consultants  disguised 
as  nonprofit  operators  who  will  gamer 
a  great  deal  of  money.  Why  not  Just 
give  the  money  to  the  local  towns  and 
communities  directly?  The  money 
would  probably  be  better  spent  with- 
out the  Federal  redtape. 

The  bill  extends  the  maximum  re- 
payment period  for  a  consolidated  or 


rescheduled  farm  operating  loan  from 
7  years  to  15  years.  If  a  tractor,  plow, 
or  dairy  cow  will  not  pay  for  Itself  in  7 
years,  how  is  it  going  to  be  paid  in  15 
years?  Ask  a  successful  farmer  how 
many  years  he  wants  his  payments  to 
run.  and  the  good  farmer  will  say,  "I 
want  this  loan  paid  in  f uU  before  the 
machine  or  animal  is  worn  out,  I  don't 
want  to  be  paying  for  something 
worth  nothing  with  borrowed  money." 
If  this  provision  is  accepted,  a  farmer 
will  still  be  paying  for  a  tractor  which 
is  Junk  and  a  dairy  cow  which  died. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion about  farmers  using  FmHA 
gtummteed  loans.  Frankly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, banlcs  and  private  lenders  in  my 
State  are  not  very  interested  in  the 
guarantee  program.  If  the  borrower 
cannot  get  a  commercial  credit  loan, 
the  commercial  lender  is  not  interest- 
ed in  participating  in  the  FmHA  guaran- 
tee program,  either.  I  would  not  be  in- 
terested in  the  guarantee  program 
after  all  the  paperpushlng  it  takes  to 
process  the  borrower's  application. 

The  economic  emergency  insured 
loan  program  expired  in  October  1982, 
and  yet  Congress  is  attempting  to  con- 
tinue a  program  where  there  has  not 
been  adequate  Justification  for  the 
program.  One  small  area  of  the  eco- 
nomic emergency  insured  program 
is  all  I  could  support.  Currently,  those 
farmers  wishing  to  sell  their  operation 
and  having  economic  emergency  loans 
cannot  have  those  loans  transferred  to 
another  eligible  FmHA  buyer  at  the 
same  rates  and  terms.  Any  loan  must 
be  transferred  at  higher  Interest  rates 
and  shorter  terms.  With  the  current 
tight  credit  and  high  leverage  of  many 
farmers,  these  sales  cannot  take  place. 
I  have  introduced  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  1190  which  allows  these  transfers 
to  take  place  rather  than  forcing  liqui- 
dation or  foreclosure.  I  am  currently 
working  on  a  number  of  cases  with  ex- 
actly this  problem.  I  believe  the  ad- 
ministration would  support  this  provi- 
sion. No  additional  fimds  are  expend- 
ed, while  protecting  the  Interest  of  the 
current  borrower  and  the  Govern- 
ment. 

H.R.  1190  provides  that  disaster  as- 
sistance be  determined  solely  on  the 
applicant's  percentage  of  production 
or  physical  losses,  regardless  of  wheth- 
er USDA  has  designated  the  appli- 
cant's county  eligible  for  disaster  assist- 
ance. As  Secretary  Block  has  stated. 
"Individual  disaster  designations  in 
this  program  place  an  intolerable  ad- 
ministrative burden  on  the  agency 
which  will  have  the  practical  effect  of 
extended  delays  in  the  approval  of 
loans  to  farmers."  In  effect,  we  are  Just 
piling  more  burden  on  an  already  over- 
btirdened  FmHA  county  office  staff. 

The  proposal  to  expand  the  county 
committee  in  their  role  to  help  advise 
and  consult  the  county  supervisor  will 
create  lulditional  bureaucratic  head- 
aches as  well  as  possible  conflicts  of 
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interest.  Having  a  present  PmHA  bor- 
rower on  the  county  committee  leaves 
the  gate  open  for  conflict  of  interest. 
Further,  asUng  a  local  lender  to  serve 
on  the  county  committee  when  that 
lender  is  also  making  loans  to  the 
same  clientele  creates  the  same  prob- 
lems. 

Let  us  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the 
budgetary  aspects  of  this  legislation. 
We  need  to  explore  the  total  implica- 
tions. For  the  period  of  1983-87,  all 
provisions  of  H.R.  1190  would  result  in 
an  estimated  increase  over  the  admin- 
istration's budget  of  $19.8  billion  in 
total  outlays.  Meanwhile,  every  month 
the  Treasury  is  going  back  into  the 
capital  markets  borrowing  more  of  the 
available  money  which  the  private 
sector  needs  to  get  our  economy 
healthy  again.  We  cannot  rob  the  pri- 
vate sector  by  passing  additional 
spending  legislation  and  expect  the 
ecoiu>my  to  prosper.  Who  are  we  kid- 
ding? 

I  want  to  touch  on  the  subject  of  de- 
ferrals again,  because  I  think  it  is  a 
critical  issue  in  this  legislation.  CBO 
has  estimated  the  actual  final  cost  of 
the  blanket  deferral  provisions  at  over 
$2.6  billion  by  assuming  the  final  par- 
ticipation figure  will  be  40  percent  of 
the  total  FmHA  borrowers.  If  virtually 
100  percent  of  the  FmHA  borrowers 
apply  for  the  deferral  and  then  pro- 
ceed through  the  legal  appeals  proc- 
ess, the  costs,  according  to  the  USDA, 
will  be  well  over  $6.8  billion.  By  ex- 
pending the  deferrals,  we  take  funds 
away  from  the  revolving  funds  and  in- 
crease the  budget  outlays  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

In  essence,  the  lending  season  for 
farmers  is  virtually  over  for  this  year. 
The  farmers  are  already  in  the  fields. 
They  are  worrying  about  late  frost, 
spring  rains,  and  machinery  break- 
downs. I  believe  any  legislation  adopt- 
ed by' Congress,  even  in  the  next  few 
weeks  and  then  implemented  in  the 
local  county  offices,  will  not  signifi- 
cantly impact  the  loan  situation  for 
this  year.  We  are  again  in  the  "throw 
money  at  the  problem"  syndrome. 
Just  throw  money  at  it,  and  the  prob- 
lem will  go  away  as  if  by  magic,  at 
least  for  a  time. 

As  a  farmer  myself,  I  realize  farmers 
are  suffering  through  this  current  re- 
cession. However,  the  National  econo- 
my is  strengthening.  A  successful  PIK 
program,  lower  interest  rates,  and  low 
inflation  are  already  showing  their  ef- 
fects. 

My  final  question  is  this:  What  are 
we  doing  in  this  legislation  to  help  88 
percent  of  the  farmers  who  do  not  re- 
ceive FmHA  assistance?  Presently,  12 
percent  of  the  farmers  receive  FmHA 
assistance.  A  much  smaller  proportion 
of  these  farmers  are  in  a  critical  finan- 
cial situation.  So  in  the  name  of  help- 
ing the  entire  agriculture  sector,  this 
House  is  attempting  to  assist  fewer 
than  4  percent  to  5  percent  of  the 


farmers;  an  agriculture  bailout  to  a 
small  few.  Congress  must  realize  that 
our  agricultural  economic  future  de- 
pends on  a  strong  demand  for  agricul- 
ture products  and  a  healthy  world 
economy.  We  need  to  pass  legislation 
to  expend  export  trade,  not  domestic 
Government  programs  through  legis- 
lation such  as  H.R.  1190. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  legislation 
in  its  current  form,  and  starting  over 
with  a  realistic  approach— an  ap- 
proach which  addresses  low  commodi- 
ty prices,  not  through  expanded  Gov- 
ernment loans  or  price  supports  but 
through  new  agricultu}^  export  poli- 
cies such  as  blended  credit  and  long- 
term  trade  agreements^ 

D  1500 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  OE  LA  Garza)  has  3  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  inquire,  has  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan)  concluded? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan)  has  con- 
sumed all  of  his  time. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  only 
to  say,  first,  to  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska,  that  if  there  is 
any  word,  "moratorium,"  or  if  there  is 
any  moratorium  as  such  in  this  legisla- 
tion. I  will  pull  it  down. 

The  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Coleman.)  carefully  explained  that  it 
is  a  deferral.  It  is  a  deferral  under  spe- 
cific circumstances. 

We  see  the  words,  "the  Secretary," 
but  we  know  the  approval  process 
begins  at  the  local  level  with  the 
county  supervisors.  They  have  the 
right  to  make  the  initial  decision.  The 
burden  of  proof  is  on  the  farmer. 
Then,  if  a  request  Is  denied,  the 
farmer  has.  of  course,  the  right  to  go 
through  the  administrative  procedure 
of  appealing,  and  then  conceivably  he 
could  go  to  court.  ' 

But  I  want  to  clear  this  up,  because 
the  litany  from  the  other  side  is  that 
it  is  a  moratorium.  We  hear  about  sec- 
tion 10  and  $15  billion  and  Heaven 
knows  what  else.  All  that  is  not  cor- 
rect or  is  taken  out  of  context. 

I  would  like  to  say  one  more  thing. 
The  order  of  the  day  seems  to  be  that 
"my  roots  are  in  agricultxire;  there- 
fore. I  can  kick  it  in  the  teeth."  All  I 
can  say  is.  thank  God  we  have  city 
folks  in  this  Chamber  and  in  this 
body. 

Mr.  ENGUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza)  is  making  a  very  good 
point.  I  think  that  some  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  legislation— and  I  am  not 


really  sure  how  they  came  to  that  con- 
clusion—have tried  to  present  this  as 
some  type  of  an  extreme  measure,  but 
in  fact  it  is  a  very  modest  measure. 
Even  the  administration  views  it  to  be 
a  modest  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  refer  to  page  31  of 
the  committee's  report.  It  states  on 
that  page  as  follows: 

In  view  of  all  of  these  circutnatances.  it  is 
perhaps  not  surprising  that  Mr.  James 
Johnson.  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  Small  Community  and  Rural  De- 
velopment, informed  that  Committee,  at  the 
conclusion  of  its  marlcup  of  H.R.  1190.  that 
he  did  not  believe  that  FmHA  would  do  any- 
thing different  under  the  deferral  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  bill,  as  amended,  than 
It  is  now  doing,  on  a  case-by-case  basis,  by 
way  of  deferral  or  reamortizatlon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  that  per- 
haps this  legislation  does  not  go  as  far 
as  some  Members  would  like  to  see  it 
go.  but  it  does  prod  the  Secretary  a  bit 
and  puts  a  little  pressure  on  him  to 
help  the  farmers  out. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
English)  Is  eminently  correct.  We  are 
working  with  the  art  of  the  possible 
and  trying  to  lend  a  helping  hand.  I 
guess  our  differences  are  philosphical, 
between  those  who  of  us  who  believe 
in  helping  and  those  do  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza)  has  expired,  and  all  time  has 
expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture shall  be  considered  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  rule,  and  each  sec- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  1. 

The  text  of  section  1  of  H.R.  1190  is 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Agri- 
cultural Oedlt  Act  of  1983". 

RXQUEST  TO  OrrER  AMEIfDKKIfTS 

Mr.  DE  la  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk.  This 
is  a  technical  amendment  correcting 
typographical  errors. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
read  the  amendment,  but  first  the 
Chair  will  Inquire,  does  the  gentleman 
wish  to  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Yes,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do,  if  this  is  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc,  inasmuch  as  this  affects 
six  different  sections,  to  correct  typo- 
graphical errors. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 1? 

AMZHDHBirT  OrPKRXD  BY  mt.  MAOIGAIC 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  section  1. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Madigan:  Page 
2,  strike  out  lines  3  and  4  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1983". 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
title  of  this  bill,  the  Emergency  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Act,  is,  I  think,  a  mis- 
nomer. It  implies  that  the  bill  will  ben- 
efit the  credit  problems  of  all  farmers, 
those  with  loans  from  private  lenders, 
the  farm  credit  system,  and  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  when  in  fact 
It  will  only  benefit  a  very  small 
number  of  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion borrowers. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
only  serves  the  credit  needs  of  about 
12  percent  of  all  farm  borrowers.  This 
legislation  would  provide  special  bene- 
fits for  about  half  of  that  12  percent. 
In  essence,  we  have  legislation  which 
is  designed  to  provide  subsidized  spe- 
cial benefits  to  about  6  percent  of  all 
farm  borrowers.  That  does  not  take 
into  consideration  how  the  remaining 
Farmers  Home  Administration  bor- 
rowers may  be  adversely  affected  by 
this  bill,  because  if  some  borrowers  do 
not  repay  their  loans  into  this  revolv- 
ing fund,  clearly  not  enough  money 
would  be  available  next  year  for  the 
farmers  who  would  want  to  participate 
at  that  time. 

Another  reason  why  this  bill  is  inap- 
propriately titled  is  that  it  covers  a 
great  deal  more  than  just  agricultural 
credit.  H.R.  1190  has  numerous  provi- 
sions affecting  FmHA  rural  develop- 
ment programs  and  administrative 
procedures  as  well.  Thus,  to  cite  this 
bill  as  the  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Act  is  misleading,  and,  I  think, 
also  unfair. 

I  am,  therefore,  offering  this  amend- 
ment to  give  this  legislation  the  title 
which  I  think  is  its  proper  title,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act.  This  is  the 
title  which  this  legislation  had  in  1979 
and  again  last  year,  when  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  attempted  to  fulfill  its 
mandated  authorization  schedule  of 
and  review  for  the  Farmers  Home 
farm  and  rural  development  loan  pro- 
grams. 

May  I  add  Just  one  thing  to  my  re- 
marks, Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  how  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 


istration would  conduct  itself  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  with  regard 
to  the  moratorium  or  deferral,  which- 
ever we  want  to  call  it.  What  is  at  issue 
is  how  the  borrower  would  conduct 
himself  or  herself,  because  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  that  borrower 
could  be  offered  a  new  schedule,  as 
has  been  suggested,  but  the  borrower 
could  reject  the  new  schedule  and 
insist  on  the  deferral.  Upon  insisting 
on  the  deferral  he  could  cause  the  fi- 
nancial problems  for  the  administra- 
tion to  which  I  Just  alluded. 

Because  of  that  provision  and 
others,  the  bill  is  not  supported  by  the 
administration.  It  is  not  supported  by 
the  farm  credit  system,  it  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  agricultural  bankers,  it 
is  not  supported  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau,  and  it  is  not  supported 
by  any  other  major  commodity  group. 
What  we  have  is  a  bill  that  is  ostensi- 
bly supposed  to  be  for  farmers  that 
most  farmers  and  most  people  in- 
volved in  the  giving  of  agricultural 
credit  are  clearly  opposed  to,  and  for 
that  reason,  I  think  it  is  mistitled  and 
the  title  should  be  corrected. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendments. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  I  have  never  said  this 
with  more  sincerity  than  I  do  now.  I 
am  shocked  that  anyone  would  object 
to  correcting  typographical  errors  in  a 
bill  that  we  are  ostensibly  going  to  try 
to  perfect. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
common  courtesy  would  suggest  that 
perhaps  we  would  be  provided  with 
copies  of  a  multisection  amendment 
before  we  are  asked  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
copies  have  been  distributed.  Copies 
were  printed  in  the  Record,  and  copies 
have  been  distributed. 

The  gentleman  had  best  check  with 
his  staff.  I  am  still  shocked  that  we 
would  operate  with  this  degree  of  lack 
of  cooperation. 
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I  am  addressing  the  amendment  at 
hand.  I  do  not  care  what  you  call  this 
legislation,  but  when  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  comes  to  the  Senate 
and  says  that  17  States  are  out  of 
money,  what  in  the  world  would  you 
call  that  if  not  an  emergency? 

This  is  an  attempt  to  degrade  this 
bill.  This  is  an  insult  to  the  American 
farmer,  an  insult  to  the  American 
farmer,  to  those  that  provide  the  food 
and  the  fiber. 

If  we  disagree  philosophically,  fine.  I 
have  no  problem  with  that.  If  the  gen- 
tleman is  trying  to  correct  the  legisla- 
tion. I  have  no  problem  with  that;  but 
to  make  fun  of  those  who  suffer,  who 


provide  us  the  food  and  the  fiber  for 
survival  in  this  country  and  bring  back 
dollars  from  the  outside  world,  this  is 
no  way  to  discuss  the  problems  of 
rural  America. 

Again  I  repeat,  we  can  call  it  the 
consolidated  bill.  We  can  call  it  any 
other  bill;  but  what  is  important  is 
what  is  behind  the  effort. 

I  resent  the  administration  using  the 
legislative  methods  of  delay  to  voice 
objection  to  something.  Yes,  they  have 
a  legitimate  right  to  object,  but  they 
are  crossing  into  the  legislative  field, 
prostituting  our  system  to  voice  their 
objections  to  something,  by  the  tactics 
of  delay. 

I  think,  my  dear  friends.  I  do  not 
care  how  you  vote.  Call  it  what  you 
may.  but  it  is  an  emergency.  The  dic- 
tionary says  what  an  emergency  is. 
The  farmers  are  in  trouble  and  they 
need  help. 

This  is  no  way.  it  pains  me,  this  is  no 
way  to  begin  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion that  is  aimed  honestly,  conscien- 
tiously, to  help  rural  America. 

If  you  save  one  farmer  it  would  have 
been  all  worthwhile:  to  save  one,  it 
would  all  have  been  worthwhile. 

This  is  no  way  to  begin  this  debate. 
This  is  why  I  am  sad.  Legitimate  con- 
cerns, yes;  the  administration  has  a 
right  to  disagree,  they  sent  their  mes- 
sage that  they  disagree  with  this  legis- 
lation. That  is  fine,  but  they  were  not 
elected  Members  of  Congress.  They 
were  elected  to  execute  the  laws;  I 
guess  I  may  have  let  my  emotions 
carry  my  intent  here,  I  would  oppose 
the  amendment  for  the  simple  reason 
that  when  we  are  trying  honestly  to 
help,  we  would  be  arguing  about  what 
to  call  the  thing. 

I  think  it  is  demeaning  that  we 
would  be  arguing  over  that,  but  I 
would  ask  my  colleagues  to  support 
me.  Is  it  an  emergency?  The  dictionary 
says  it  is  an  emergency  and  that  is 
what  we  are  calling  it. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say  to  those 
of  you  who  are  watching  and  listening, 
as  a  former  member  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  as  one  who  continues 
to  represent  an  agricultural  district.  I 
am  vitally  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  the  American  farmer.  Those  people 
in  my  district  who  have  participated  in 
various  farm  programs,  and  a  number 
of  them  do  not  participate  in  the  pro- 
grams that  many  of  you  are  familiar 
with  in  terms  of  subsidized  agricul- 
ture, such  as  the  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs,  we  do  have  a  number  of 
cotton  growers  however,  but  I  repre- 
sent a  large  number  of  people  who  are 
involved  in  what  we  like  to  call  special- 
ty agriculture,  who  deal  with  products 
that  you  may  see  on  your  grocers' 
shelves,  but  perhaps  have  never  seen 
growing;   things  like  artichokes,   pis- 
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tachios,  almonds,  melons,  and  a  lot  of 
various  fruits  and  nuts. 

There  are  a  lot  of  Jokes  about  Cali- 
fornia because  of  tiiat;  but  the  thing  I 
am  most  proud  of  is  that  these  people 
participate  less  in  the  various  govern- 
mental programs  than  almost  any 
other  form  of  agriculture  in  the 
United  States.  These  people  deal  pri- 
marily in  terms  of  trying  to  stay  in  the 
agribusiness  by  utilizing  the  private 
sector  for  loans.  These  people  are  not 
going  to  be  accorded  the  same  privi- 
leges that  are  accorded  those  who 
have  borrowed  from  the  Government 
in  this  emergency  legislation. 

Let  me  say  to  my  dear  friend  and 
chairman  of  the  agriculture  committee 
that  when  you  have  emergency  legisla- 
tion- 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  have  a 
very  brief  time.  I  tried  to  get  another 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
to  jrield  to  me  so  that  I  could  discuss 
some  points.  But  the  gentleman  would 
not  yield.  Let  me  try  to  make  my 
points  and  then  if  I  have  some  time,  I 
will  certainly  yield. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  have  a  correc- 
tion I  would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Certain- 
ly. I  yield  to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  My  area  in  Texas 
is  similar  to  the  area  of  the  gentleman. 
We  produce  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Those  people  are  not  precluded  from 
participating  in  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  loans. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Certain- 
ly. I  did  not  say  they  were  precluded.  I 
said  that  by  choice  they  preferred  to 
deal  in  the  private  sector  as  much  as 
they  are  able. 

This  is  titled  an  emergency  farm  bill. 
Let  me  say  to  my  chairman  that  I  un- 
derstand his  strong  feelings  when  it 
comes  to  the  American  farmer  and  his 
berating  of  the  administration  in 
terms  of  the  positions  that  it  may 
have  taken  on  an  issue  which  is  close 
to  his  heart;  but  let  me  say,  speaking 
from  the  minority  side,  as  one  who  is 
no  longer  a  member  of  the  committee, 
but  one  who  clearly  is  concerned  about 
what  is  occurring,  and  I  have  checked 
with  members  of  the  committee,  in- 
cluding, for  example,  the  ranking 
member  of  the  committee  who  certain- 
ly should  be  aware  if  it  is  an  emergen- 
cy, that  we  are  working  together  to  try 
to  solve  this  bipartisan  problem,  that 
perhaps  he  ought  to  know  that  the  bill 
was  going  to  come  to  the  floor  today. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  was  not  notified 
that  the  bill  was  going  to  come  to  the 
floor  today. 

If  that  is  the  approach  that  we  are 
going  to  take  to  try  to  pass  a  so-called 
bipartisan  bill,  I  would  say  to  the 
chairman  that  that  probably  is  not  the 
best  atmosphere  is  which  to  function. 


Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  wiU 
not  yield  further  until  I  finish  my 
statement. 

Let  me  say  also  that  it  is  one  of  the 
clear  signs  that  the  recession  is  over 
when  we  have  a  Jobs  bill  that  moves 
through  this  House.  With  the  first 
jobs  bill.  I  felt  that  the  recession  was 
beginning  to  wane.  Now  that  we  have 
an  emergency  farm  bill,  there  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  the  reces- 
sion has  waned,  because  by  the  time 
this  body  moves  to  the  floor  with  jobs 
bills  and  farmers'  bail-out  bills— and  I 
will  use  that  term— the  problem  Is.  the 
recession  is  over, 

I  understand  the  Impassioned  pleas 
of  the  chairman;  but  understand  some 
of  us.  We  would  like  to  be  notified 
when  an  emergency  bill  is  being 
moved,  so  that  if  we  do  have  objec- 
tions, we  can  do  it  in  an  orderly  and  a 
reasonable  fashion.  You  can  bet  your 
boots  the  recession  is  over,  the  Jobs 
bill  has  been  off  this  floor  and  as  we 
move  this  piece  of  farmers'  legislation, 
everyone  can  be  assured  that  by  virtue 
of  the  timetable  upon  which  Congress 
works,  the  recession  is  over. 

I  support  the  idea  of  strilcing  "emer- 
gency" from  the  title. 

Mr.  ENGUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Certain- 
ly, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  simply  would  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  had  no  idea  that  this  legis- 
lation was  coming  to  the  floor,  either. 
I  have  been  on  the  committee  for 
some  time  and  as  a  member,  I  do  not 
think  that  I  knew  anything  more 
about  the  timing  schedule  than 
anyone  else.  I  would  assimie  that  the 
events  is  what  determined  when  this 
legislation  was  coming  to  the  floor; 
but  to  insinuate  that  somehow  the  mi- 
nority was  at  a  disadvantage,  was  not 
allowed  to  Icnow  what  was  taking  place 
and  perhaps  that  the  members  of  the 
majority  did  know,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  totally  in  error. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ENGUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  in- 
sinuation has  been  made  in  statements 
before  us  today  that  perhaps  those 
people  who  are  receiving  assistance 
should  not  receive  any  assistance  be- 
cause they  are  a  small  number. 

I  would  simply  point  out  that  by  the 
very  definition,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration is  the  lender  of  last 
resort.  When  one  looks  back  in  the 

1930's  and  the  Great  Depression,  the 
difficult  times  that  our  farmers  were 
having,  this  Nation  made  a  conscious 


decision,  to  treat  agriculture  and  our 
farmers  a  bit  different  than  they  do 
other  businessmen. 
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You  may  ask  why  should  that  be  the 
case;  why  was  that  done  in  the  leSO's? 
Not  to  the  benefit  of  the  farmers,  not 
because  Thomas  Jefferson  thought 
those  farmers  were  the  salt  of  the 
Earth,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  consumer, 
of  the  American  people  in  general, 
that  we  keep  competition  in  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber  by  keeping 
the  family  farmer  on  the  farm. 

I  think  no  one  wishes  to  see  that  the 
numbers  of  people  who  are  producing 
the  agricultural  commodities  be  re- 
duced to  a  few  very  large  corporations. 
Obviously  we  all  know  that  this  would 
mean  the  end  of  reasonably  priced 
food  and  fiber,  not  only  for  the  people 
of  this  country  but  throughout  the 
world. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
is  a  last  ditch  attempt  to  save  farmers 
from  going  under,  to  help  keep  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  keep  competition.  So 
we  find  that  the  lender  of  last  resort, 
by  its  very  definition,  has  a  very  small 
number  of  people  that  it  attempts  to 
save. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  here 
today  is  to  salvage  the  investment  that 
was  made,  to  recognize  that  we  have 
an  agricultural  depression  that  is  un- 
derway. Even  though  the  rest  of  the 
economy  may  be  recovering,  we  find 
that  that  is  certainly  not  true  as  far  as 
American  agriculture  in  general  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  would  simply  urge  those  who  say 
they  are  concerned  about  the  small 
number  of  people  that  may  be  affect- 
ed directly,  that  this  is  so  by  the  very 
definition  of  the  program,  and  per- 
haps their  opposition  lies  in  the  Farm- 
ers Home  program  in  general  and  not 
in  this  legislation  specifically. 

I  think  that  we  would  all  agree  that 
those  people  who  are  still  within  the 
Farmers  Home  program  today  are 
people  who  would  be  repaying  their 
loans  in  normal  times  and  certainly  it 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, the  taxpayers,  and  all  farm- 
ers in  general  that  we  give  them  some 
additional  consideration. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  again  make  the  state- 
ment I  made  to  our  colleague  from 
California,  that  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  does  not  prohibit  loans 
to  food  and  vegetable  specialty  crops. 
They  work  with  them.  Also  as  to  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  specialty  crops, 
many  producers  of  these  crops  avail 
themselves  of  the  resources  of  the 
Government  by  something  called  mar- 


keting orders,  which,  by  the  way,  this 
administration  is  trying  to  kick  out.  if 
I  can  use  the  vernacular. 

So  the  record  is  being  twisted  every 
which  way  here.  The  Farmers  Home 
Administration  does  provide  loans  for 
speciality  crops,  fruits  and  vegetables. 
They  also  do  receive  assistance 
through  federally  guided  marketing 
orders,  and  I  wanted  to  set  the  record 
straight  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  thank  the  chair- 
mam.  I  would  simply  like  to  say.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  appears  to  me  what  we 
may  be  discussing  is  a  far  broader 
question  than  the  question  of  loan  de- 
ferrals. I  find  in  here  a  question  by 
some  of  whether  or  not  there  should 
even  be  a  Farmers  Home  program  and 
that  I  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  very 
different  question  indeed. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  luiow  we  are 
not  going  to  go  probably  more  than 
another  hour  here  this  afternoon,  and 
we  have  gotten  off  to  a  rather  conten- 
tious start.  I  pleaded  a  while  ago  to  my 
colleagues,  especially  those  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle,  who  felt  that  perhaps  we 
were  not  properly  notified  about  this 
bill  coming  to  the  floor.  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor  of  this  bill  and  I  had  no  idea  that 
it  was  going  to  be  brought  up  today. 
But  I  did  luiow  it  was  to  be  scheduled 
this  week,  and  I  knew  that  it  could  be 
at  any  time,  pending  the  business  of 
the  floor. 

I  did  not  make  the  decision  to  bring 
this  up.  I  would  have  preferred  not  to 
have  brought  it  up  today,  but  tomor- 
row or  the  next  day. 

Regardless  of  that,  let  us  talk  about 
the  bill.  Let  us  talk  about  why  we  need 
to  have  the  bill. 

We  have  a  lot  more  in  this  bill  than 
a  loan  deferral  section.  I  would  like  to 
talk  about  the  90  percent  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  bill  for  a  minute  and  that 
is  to  address  the  problems  of  emergen- 
cy disaster  loans  and  also  for  economic 
emergency  loans. 

This  House  last  year  passed  an  ap- 
propriations bill  for  $600  million  in 
emergency  guaranteed  loans.  It 
Isecame  law  but  the  administration  has 
not  administered  those  loans.  They 
have  found  a  technicality,  they  say,  in 
the  bowels  of  OMB  as  to  why  that  par- 
ticular appropriation  bill  should  not 
be  properly  administered. 

We  think  that  is  should  be.  It  passed 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  this  House 
and  the  other  body.  The  President 
signed  it  into  law,  and  yet  it  has  not 
been  utilized. 

There  are  a  number  of  farmers  who 
could  take  advantage  and  have  the  op- 
portunity to  have  these  loans  available 
for  them  during  this  period  of  time. 
This  bill  takes  care  of  that  problem. 

We  have  the  administration  who  is 
not  necessarily  following  the  letter  of 
the  law  on  determining,  for  example, 


who  is  eligible  for  emergency  disaster 
loans. 

The  30-percent  requirement  of  coun- 
tywide  loss;  the  GAO  reports  that 
have  come  out;  the  new  regulations 
the  department  has  come  up  with,  all 
call  into  question  the  procedures  used 
in  this  area. 

These  are  addressed  in  H.R.  1190. 

I  would  like  to  also  mention  the  fact 
again  that  if  this  is  not  an  emergency 
piece  of  legislation,  what  do  we  need 
to  have  before  us  then  when  17  States 
nm  out  of  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion money?  If  that  does  not  hit  me 
over  the  head  and  pronounce  an  emer- 
gency, I  do  not  know  what  would. 

I  would  ask  all  of  my  colleagues  who 
might  come  from  those  17  States  to 
come  to  the  floor  and  tell  us  why  you 
need  that  money.  If  you  do  not  need 
the  money  I  would  like  to  hear  why 
your  State  or  district  does  not  need 
the  $400  million  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  already  requested  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  this 
Houise  to  come  forward  with.  I  would 
like  to  hear  why  we  should  not  have 
this  and  why  it  is  not  an  emergency. 
There  are  reasons  why  this  is  an  emer- 
gency bill. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  say  that 
again,  trying  to  put  partisanship  aside, 
for  whatever  reason  this  has  been 
brought  out,  and  I  am  not  supporting 
or  opposing  the  administration,  sup- 
porting or  opposing  anything  except 
this  bill.  I  would  like  to  talk  about  the 
merits  of  the  bill.  We  worked  with  the 
administration.  I  personally  tried  to 
work  with  the  administration.  They 
were  not  locked  out  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  bUl.  The  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Jones,  and  I,  who  are  co- 
sponsors,  have  worked  together  with 
lenders,  with  farmers'  groups,  and 
maybe  some  of  the  national  farm 
groups  are  not  supporting  the  legisla- 
tion. 

But  I  also  will  point  out  that  some  of 
the  national  farm  groups  mischarac- 
terized  this  legislation  and  when  they 
were  before  our  subcommittee  admit- 
ted that  they  did  not  even  tenow  what 
was  in  the  bill  when  they  opposed  it. 

If  anybody  uses  the  word  "moratori- 
um" on  this  floor  about  this  bill  it  is 
obvious  they  do  not  understand  this 
bill  because  I.  again,  challenge  any- 
body here  to  find  the  word  "moratori- 
um" or  even  the  effect  of  a  moratori- 
um in  this  particular  bill. 

This  adininistration  is  asking  us  to 
appropriate  $8  billion  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  so  that  other 
countries  can  have  their  loans  de- 
ferred. We  are  simply  asking  that 
same  compassion  and  opportunity  for 
America's  farmers,  be  they  the  844 
that  were  foreclosed  on,  the  1,000  that 
we  have  heard  about,  or  the  6,000  that 
were  nm  out  of  business  last  year,  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  hang  on  for 
12  months  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  bill. 


The  administration  is  asking  $8  bil- 
lion to  bail  out  other  countries.  We  are 
asking  for  a  little  bit  here  to  defer  for 
1  year  farmers  who  are  in  a  very  diffi- 
cult economic  position.  They  are  going 
to  pay  it  back.  They  always  have  paid 
it  back. 

I  think  the  PIC  program  is  going  to 
work  and  is  working. 

Give  them  a  chance  to  hang  on.  Let 
us  put  this  sniping  aside.  It  is  not  good 
for  agriculture,  it  is  not  good  for  the 
House. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  1190.  the  bill  spon- 
sored by  my  friend,  neighbor  and  col- 
league, Ed  Jones  of  Tennessee,  chair- 
man of  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee 
on  Conservation  on  Credit.  This  bill, 
which  has  the  approval  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  is  designed  to  provide 
protection  to  our  most  endangered 
species— the  American  farmer.  Elarller 
this  year,  I  met  on  several  occasions 
with  Mr.  Jones  and  other  farm  credit 
lenders  to  consider  possible  approach- 
es to  solving  the  problem  of  farm  debt. 
This  legislation  is.  in  large  part,  the 
outcome  of  those  discussions. 

This  bill  merits  the  complete  and  en- 
thusiastic support  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  a  balanced  and 
reasonable  response  to  the  farmer's 
desperate  cry  for  help,  and  it  has 
energy,  muscle,  and  practical  intelli- 
gence to  actually  do  something  about 
the  intolerable  consequences  of  an  ag- 
ricultural depression  which  has  per- 
sisted now  for  at  least  3  years.  What 
the  bill  does  is  expand  the  direct  link 
of  credit  to  farmers  while  strengthen- 
ing the  guaranteed  loan  authority  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  an 
agency  which  has  been  underutilized 
during  these  last  few  years. 

We  hear  much  these  days  about  an 
economic  recovery.  Tell  that  to  the 
Nation's  farmers.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  them  are  brought  to  brink  of 
the  foreclosure  and  bankruptcy  each 
year,  and  many— too  many— have  been 
pushed  over  the  edge  by  negligence 
and  outmoded  or  indifferent  policy. 
H.R.  1190  addresses  the  problem 
squarely.  It  will  provide  the  lifeline 
needed  to  keep  thousands  of  farm 
families  out  of  the  bankruptcy  courts 
and  in  productive  agriculture  until  the 
farm  economy  improves.  Department 
of  Agriculture  records  show  that  there 
were  1,245  bankruptcies,  5,908  liquida- 
tions, and  4,313  notices  of  accelera- 
tions in  fiscal  1982,  and.  without  legis- 
lation of  this  type,  the  number  will 
almost  certainly  rise  dramatically  this 
year. 

The  bill's  most  significant  aspect  is 
that  it  authorizes  additional  resources 
for  the  depleted  farm  operating  fund 
of  FmHA— including  an  additional 
$200  million  in  insured  farm  operating 
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loans  for  fiscal  1983.  In  view  of  the 
recent  crisis— in  which  the  FmHA 
came  up  short  in  such  funds— the 
farmers  who  were  thrown  into  confu- 
sion and  doubt  deserve  this  kind  of  re- 
assurance. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  raise  max- 
imum lending  limits  on  PmHA  Insured 
loans  from  the  current  $100,000  to  a 
level  of  $200,000.  Insured  real  estate 
loans  would  go  from  a  ceiling  of 
$200,000  to  a  new  and  more  provident 
ceiling  of  $300,000.  And  guaranteed 
loans  would  be  raised  from  $200,000  to 
$400,000  for  operating  loans  and 
$300,000  to  $400,000  for  real  estate 
loans.  These  increases  are  reasonable 
and  necessary  in  view  of  the  rapid  in- 
flation in  operating  costs  and  land 
values  since  Congress  last  set  lending 
limits  in  the  mid-1970's.  Under  these 
outmoded  limits,  farmers  in  my  area— 
the  Midsouth— are  unduly  restricted; 
they  cannot  keep  pace. 

The  bill  would  require  that  at  least 
20  percent  of  all  available  insured  op- 
erating and  ownership  loans  be  made 
available  for  low  income,  limited  re- 
source borrowers.  Without  this  provi- 
sion, young,  beginning  farmers  would 
be  virtually  shut  out  of  farming;  the 
legendary  American  horn  of  plenty 
would  die  away  at  the  source.  Despite 
a  depressed  farming  economy,  the 
PmHA  allocated  only  54  percent  of  the 
$265  million  which  was  provided  for 
limited  resources  borrowers  in  fiscal 
1982.  H.R.  1190  would  supply  a  correc- 
tive to  this  kind  of  feckless  indiffer- 
ence. 

But  even  the  new  limits  may  not 
adequately  serve  the  total  credit 
demand  on  our  Nation's  farms,  given 
the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  borrow- 
ers who  formerly  got  financing 
through  commercial  banks  or  through 
the  farm  credit  system  are  now  coming 
to  FmHA  for  the  first  time.  Speaking 
on  the  floor  in  January,  I  raised  the 
specter  that  farm  credit  and  other 
commercial  lenders  might  be  on  the 
edge  of  cutting  off  credit  to  a  signifi- 
cant nimiber  of  people;  they  have 
done  so,  and  this  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons why  the  USDA  underestimated 
the  demand  for  farm  operating  loans 
this  year. 

But  I  am  hopeful  that  H.R.  1190  wUl 
permit  the  PmHA  to  serve  as  a  fully 
equipped  lender  of  last  resort  for  these 
traditional  farm  borrowers— most  of 
them  people  both  thrifty  and  compe- 
tent. I  can  assure  them  that  those  of 
us  on  the  Agriculture  Subcommittee 
on  Appropriations  will  do  everything 
we  can  to  make  the  needed  money 
available. 

Another  critical  area  covered  by  this 
legislation  is  the  PmHA  water  and 
waste  disposal  facilities  program. 
When  the  farm  operating  loan  funds 
for  17  States  including  my  own  ran 
dry  on  April  7,  a  total  of  $300  million 
was  transferred  by  Secretary  Block 
from  these  water  and  waste  programs 


to  make  up  part  of  the  deficit.  In 
effect,  they  borrowed  from  Peter  to 
pay  Paul— which  is  all  right,  so  long  as 
they  repay  Peter. 

I  went  along  with  this  stop-gap  solu- 
tion because  it  is  all  the  Secretary  of- 
fered at  the  time.  I  must  note,  howev- 
er, that  the  administration  has  made 
no  request  for  supplemental  funds  or 
taken  any  other  step  to  pay  back  the 
water  and  waste  programs.  I  insist 
that  they  find  the  means  of  doing  so. 
H.R.  1190  addresses  this  overlooked 
problem  by  providing  major  improve- 
ments in  the  water  and  waste  disposal 
loan  program. 

Current  PmHA  procedures  would  be 
replaced  by  a  simple  graduated  grant 
formula  based  on  community  income 
and  size.  The  number  of  communities 
eligible  for  subsidized  interest  rates 
would  be  broadened,  and  the  selection 
process  would  be  refined  to  target 
areas  with  severe  health  or  safety 
needs  and  low  community  income. 
This  new  standard  is  in  sharp  contrast 
to  the  existing  procedure  which  has 
kept  many  lower  income  commimities 
out  of  the  program  because  of  arbi- 
trary limits  on  eligibility  and  insur- 
mountable interest  rates. 

Another  problem  area  addressed  by 
H.R.  1190  Is  that  of  the  PmHA  eco- 
nomic emergency  loan  program,  which 
would  be  replenished  by  $600  million 
through  September  30,  1984.  Alloca- 
tion of  these  funds  would  be  mandato- 
ry in  the  case  of  borrowers  who  have 
exhausted  other  sources  of  credit. 
This  administration  has  refused  for  2 
years  to  utilize  the  available  economic 
emergency  authority.  If  those  funds 
had  been  used  earlier,  the  PmHA  oper- 
ating loan  fund  would  not  have  been 
exhausted  week  before  last,  nor  would 
the  water  and  waste  programs  have 
been  raided  for  bailout  money. 

As  I  look  over  the  scope  of  this  bill,  I 
cannot  help  being  pleased  to  note  how 
many  of  the  recommendations  made 
to  me  by  a  farm  credit  advisory  com- 
mittee in  my  district  have  come  to  be 
incorporated  in  it.  Most  striking  in 
this  regard  is  the  bill's  provision  for 
making  greater  use  of  PmHA's  guaran- 
teed loan  authority.  I  have  been  trying 
for  years  to  persuade  Farmers  Home 
to  use  its  muscle  in  this  way.  H.R.  1190 
would  create  a  special  guaranteed 
farm  loan  program  imit  in  each  State, 
and  this  office  could  specialize  in 
timely  guarantees  of  commercial  loans 
and  would  provide  the  expertise  which 
is  now  lacking  at  the  local  level. 

I  must  also  take  note  of  a  provision 
in  the  bill  which  has  been  misrepre- 
sented by  detractors.  I  mean,  of 
course,  the  one  which  allows  the  re- 
scheduling of  debt  payments— the  so- 
called  moratoriiun.  As  Chairman 
Jones  and  others  have  noted  on  many 
occasions,  the  bill  does  not  provide  for 
a  blanket  moratorium.  It  does,  howev- 
er, require  the  FmHA  to  forgo  foreclo- 
sures and  to  renegotiate  payments  for 


1  year  if  the  borrower  demonstrates 
that  he  has  followed  good  manage- 
ment practices  and  that  his  indebted- 
ness has  been  aggravated  by  condi- 
tions beyond  his  control.  He  must 
show  a  reasonable  probability  of  re- 
payment under  the  bill,  entitling  him 
to  a  deferral  of  principal  and  interest 
payments  for  1  year.  After  that  time, 
he  would  be  allowed  to  consolidate,  re- 
schedule, and  reamoritze  his  loans  on 
terms  which  he  could  handle.  He 
would  be  allowed  only  one  such  defer- 
ral. 

This  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  proce- 
dure and  will  help  to  keep  good  and 
necessary  people  in  business  who 
would  otherwise  be  forced  out  of  farm- 
ing. The  deferral  provision  is  critical: 
This  provision  must  be  adopted,  and 
the  Agriculture  Committee  is  to  be 
commended  for  coming  to  terms  with 
the  problem  by  this  ingenious  and  to- 
tally fair  and  responsible  method. 

By  no  means  have  I  mentioned  all 
the  noteworthy  provisions  of  H.R. 
1190— which  may  go  down  in  legisla- 
tive history  as  a  model  of  fairness  and 
responsibility,  but  I  have,  I  think, 
touched  on  some  of  its  highlights. 
Once  again,  I  congratulate  Chsdrman 
Jones  and  the  others  who  have  had  a 
hand  in  formulating  this  solution.  I 
am  proud  to  have  been  in  on  that 
process  myself. 

Farm  banlcruptcies  are  increasing  at 
a  rate  which  we  cannot  afford,  for  rea- 
sons of  either  compassion  or  public 
policy.  I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues 
to  approve  H.R.  1190  as  a  necessary 
and  long  overdue  bulwark  against  fi- 
nancial catastrophe  for  the  American 
farm  family. 

a  1530 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  Is  classic 
when  you  are  In  opposition  to  fight 
every  step  of  the  way.  We  are  seeing 
that  In  this  bill  today.  I  am  opposed 
very  much  to  the  amendment  that 
would  change  the  name  of  the  bill. 

First  of  all,  the  objection  has  been  to 
how  we  got  here;  they  would  rather 
not  be  here  right  now.  I  can  imder- 
stand  that  when  you  are  in  opposition. 

When  you  are  in  opposition  you  do 
not  want  to  change  the  typing,  make 
the  other  corrections.  You  start  out  by 
wanting  to  change  the  luune.  I  like  the 
name  the  way  it  is.  Let  us  leave  it  that 
way,  because  it  talks  about  an  emer- 
gency. That  Is  why  we  are  here.  An 
emergency  really  depends  on  how  the 
matter  affects  you.  I  think  It  Is  well 
understood  by  Members  of  Congress 
that  not  everybody  represents  farm 
districts,  and  not  every  farm  district  is 
in  trouble.  As  has  been  pointed  out  it 
is  only  about  12  percent  that  are  in 
trouble.  But  if  you  are  part  of  the  12 
percent  then  It  is  very,  very  serious. 


The  fact  that  seems  to  me  forgotten  is 
that  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion was  designed  to  take  care  of  those 
people  who  really  have  trouble.  If  you 
have  an  emergency  procedure  de- 
signed to  take  care  of  a  need  that  is 
real,  and  then  you  do  not  k^p  it  work- 
ing, your  efforts  are  wasted.  The  eco- 
nomic condition  of  our  farmers  contin- 
ues to  stagnate  for  many  different  rea- 
sons. 

The  supplies  of  most  major  farm 
commodities  far  exceed  the  current 
demand  in  both  the  domestic  and  for- 
eign markets.  The  purchasing  power 
of  our  foreign  customers  remains 
weakened  by  poor  world  economic  con- 
ditions, thus  keeping  our  export  sales 
at  depressed  levels.  The  entire  farm 
economy  remains  In  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainly, and  we  continue  to  loose  farm- 
ers due  to  these  tough  financial  times. 
There  are  several  sections  of  H.R.  1190 
which  will  take  important  steps  to  pro- 
vide the  credit  needs  which  our  farm- 
ers need  during  these  times  which  are 
characterized  by  high  costs  of  produc- 
tion and  low-commodity  prices.  H.R. 
1190  will  strengthen  the  ability  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
properly  service  the  needs  of  our  farm- 
ers. Many  of  the  current  regulations, 
under  which  the  FmHA  is  curently  op- 
erating, do  not  allow  for  the  increased 
credit  needs  of  today's  modem  agricul- 
ture. 

Many  things  over  which  the  farmer 
has  no  control  are  forcing  him  into  in- 
creasingly larger  credit  requirements. 
E>emand  for  agricultural  credit  has  ex- 
perienced phenominal  growth  in 
recent  years,  due  to  the  fact  that  farm 
production  expenses  have  increased 
over  $40  billion  since  1978.  Farm  debt 
has  almost  doubled  since  1978,  and  is 
projected  to  reach  $215  billion  In  1983. 
The  number  of  farmers  continues  to 
decline,  thus  placing  an  increasing 
burden  on  those  remaining  to  provide 
food  and  fiber  not  only  to  the  consum- 
ers of  the  United  States,  but  also  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion. 

Due  to  these  developments,  our 
farmers  desperately  need  these  in- 
crease loan  ceilings.  Testimony  by  sev- 
eral major  farm  organizations  has  ex- 
pressed the  need  to  increase  the  oper- 
ating loan  limitations  and  the  adminis- 
tration has  also  proposed  legislation  to 
increase  the  ceilings  on  operating 
loans.  I  feel  that  the  proposed  increase 
from  $100,000  to  $200,000  for  the  oper- 
ating loan  limits  Is  a  vital  necessity  to 
many  of  our  farmers. 

Another  Important  section  of  this 
bill  would  resolve  a  very  serious  short- 
coming in  the  eligibility  requirements 
for  emergency  disaster  loans.  H.R. 
1190  addresses  this  problem  very  clear- 
ly by  providing  that  loan  eligibility  for 
production  losses  shall  be  based  upon 
the  applicant's  actual  production  or 
physical  losses,  regardless  of  whether 
the   Secretary   designates   the   entire 


county  as  one  which  meets  the  produc- 
tion loss  criteria. 

In  the  past  many  farmers  have  expe- 
rienced substantial  losses  but  have  not 
been  eligible  for  emergency  disaster 
loans  simply  because  the  entire  coun- 
try did  not  meet  the  Secretary's  re- 
quirements. Some  farmers  operate 
farms  divided  by  county  lines  and  in 
the  past  have  qualified  for  disaster 
loans  on  part  of  their  land  in  one 
coujity  but  did  not  qualify  on  another 
portion  simply  because  the  line  ran 
through  It.  The  Comptroller  General 
has  determined  that  an  applicant's  eli- 
gibility may  not  under  the  Consolidat- 
ed Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
be  determined  by  whether  or  not  the 
Secretary  determines  the  county  is  eli- 
gible for  disaster  loan  purposes.  H.R. 
1180  address  this  problem  very  clearly 
by  stating  that  loan  eligibility  for  pro- 
duction losses  should  be  based  on  the 
applicant's  actual  production  losses 
and  shall  not  be  affected. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  inform  the 
gentleman  that  he  has  an  ally  in  ob- 
jecting to  this  amendment,  namely  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  John  Block. 
And  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  news 
release. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  I  am  always 
pleased  to  be  with  my  friend,  the  Sec- 
retary, when  I  can. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  He  is  tnily  a 
friend  of  the  farmer.  I  do  not  know 
about  other  people  around  him  but 
Jack  Block  is.  Let  me  quote  from  a 
news  release  from  the  Office  of  Gov- 
ernmental and  Public  Affairs  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  trans- 
ferring $400  million  In  lending  author- 
ity from  other  accounts  to  the  FmHA 
operating  loan  program. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  de  la  Garza  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hich- 
TOWER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GAR2^.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

The  release  quotes  the  Secretary, 
your  and  my  friend: 

This  Interchange  will  come  from  programs 
with  a  less  urgent  and  immediate  need. 
Without  a  doubt,  farmers  who  are  preparing 
to  plant  this  year's  crops  will  have  the  most 
pressing  needs  throughout  the  next  several 
weeks. 

Then  the  release  says: 

Block  Is  using  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture's interchange  authority  to  deal  with 
the  urgent  need.  That  authority  allows 
funds  to  be  transferred  between  USDA  pro- 
grams in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency. 


And  then  quote  our  friend  Jack 
Block: 

It  Is  clear  that  the  luvency  to  provide  op- 
erating credit  to  farmers  constitutes  such  an 
emergency. 

Secretary  Block. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  It  is  going  to 
make  the  difference  in  whether  some 
people  can  remain  in  the  farm  busi- 
ness. Now  farming  has  been  compared 
to  other  businesses  and  Industries.  But 
they  do  not  compare.  You  can  put  in  a 
grocery  store,  if  it  goes  out  of  business, 
there  will  be  another  grocery  store 
come  along  or  maybe  you  can  go  into  a 
shoe  store  business,  if  you  cannot  sell 
groceries.  But  if  a  farmer  goes  out  of 
business,  then  it  makes  it  necessary 
for  someone  else  to  come  in  and  farm 
that  land,  increase  the  size  of  his  oper- 
ation. This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons 
why  we  are  going  to  have  to  Increase 
these  operational  loan  limits. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  know  the  gentleman  comes  from 
the  panhandle  area  of  Texas  which  is 
a  neighbor  to  my  own  district. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Baja,  Okla. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  BaJa,  Okla.,  as  it  is 
known.  I  also  know  the  gentleman  has 
a  good  deal  of  oil  and  gas  exploration 
activity  in  his  district.  Many  of  his 
farmers  have  been  able  to  stay  on  the 
farm  as  a  result  of  that  gas  and  oil  ac- 
tivity, as  a  result,  a  little  oU  and  gas 
bonus  check  certainly  helps  out. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  'Had"  would  be 
Q  bctitfCr  word. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Has  helped  out  in 
the  past,  that  is  correct.  I  would  also 
point  out  that  there  is  a  section  of  this 
bill  on  page  21  which  I  think  certainly 
remedies  many  of  the  problems  that 
we  have  had  out  in  our  part  of  the 
country;  those  farmers  that  have  had 
one  of  those  loans  from  the  lender  of 
last  resort,  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration, finds  that  he  Is  imable  to 
take  that  bonus  check  and  use  it  to 
make  his  payment  on  his  Farmers 
Home  loan,  even  though  he  may  not 
have  any  farm  income.  Instead  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  says  he 
has  to  put  that  on  the  back  end  of  the 
loan  even  though  those  royalties, 
those  minerals  that  he  has  down  there 
are  in  no  way  a  part  of  the  loan,  they 
are  not  part  of  the  collateral.  He  re- 
ceived no  additional  consideration  for 
those  minerals. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  That  bonus 
check  may  be  the  only  oil  and  gas 
check  he  will  ever  see  because  there 
might  be  a  dry  hole. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  That  Is  exactly  right. 
The  gentleman  makes  an  excellent 
point.  But  it  seems  to  me  rather 
strange  that  a  fellow  can  go  to  work  in 
town,  make  a  little  extra  money,  go 
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down  the  section  line  picking  up  pop 
bottles. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ehgush  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Higbtowxr 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

But  the  farmer  can  go  down  the  sec- 
tion line  picking  up  pop  bottles  and 
any  revenue  he  has  there  he  can  use 
as  he  sees  fit.  But  he  is  unable  to  take 
that  bonus  check  or  any  Income  that 
he  might  have  from  the  royalty  and  be 
able  to  make  his  payment.  Instead  he 
is  foreclosed  on  because  all  that 
money  had  to  go  to  the  back  end  of 
the  loan.  I  notice  that  the  opponents 
of  this  biU  also  want  to  strike  that  sec- 
tion. Evidently  they  feel  that  the 
farmer  should  not  be  able  to  use  that 
bonus  check  to  make  the  payment  on 
his  farmers  home  loan.  They  would 
rather  see  him  foreclosed  on  instead. 

Mi.  HIGHTOWER.  We  have  the 
cleanest  bar  ditches  because  the  farm- 
ers are  piclcing  up  those  pop  bottles. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

D  1540 

Ui.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  lAADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIEI^GN  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  close  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  High- 
tower)  that  if  he  wants  to  be  on  the 
side  of  Secretary  Block  on  this  Issue 
that  he  should  be  aware  that  the  Sec- 
retary has  been  quoted  in  the  press  as 
sajring  that  this  bill  should  be  defeat- 
ed. 

And  then  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond for  Just  a  moment  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Coleman)  who  urges  that  we  conduct 
ourselves  here  in  a  bipartisan  manner. 

And  in  responding  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  I  would  like  to  remind 
all  my  colleagues  that  a  couple  of 
hours  {«o  in  a  colloquy  between  the 
distinguished  minority  whip,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott) 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza),  we  were 
advised,  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi (Mr.  Lott)  and  the  rest  of  us  were 
advised  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  DE  LA  Garza)  that  the  bill  was  up 
now  because  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  had  been  able  to  persuade  the 
Speaker  to  bring  it  up. 

So  obviously  the  majority  was  aware 
that  the  bill  was  coming  up.  The  mi- 
nority was  not.  I  was  in  the  Commerce 


Committee  trying  to  deal  with  an  issue 
of  importance  to  agriculture  in  the 
Commerce  Committee,  was  called  out 
of  there,  ran  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  found  that  we  were  already  work- 
ing on  this  bill.  That  was  the  notifica- 
tion given  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. 

With  regard  to  the  amendmerts 
being  considered  here,  all  of  the 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  mi- 
nority have  been  carried  to  the  majori- 
ty in  the  order  in  which  they  are  going 
to  be  offered,  and  an  offer  has  been 
made  to  discuss  or  explain  with  the 
majority  staff  the  provisions  in  any  or 
all  of  those  amendments. 

No  such  courtesy  has  been  extended 
to  the  minority  by  the  majority,  either 
with  regard  to  the  amendments,  or 
with  regard  to  the  scheduling  of  the 
bill. 

Now  this  gentleman  for  11  years  has 
worked  very  hard  to  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  can  get  along  with  people  and 
work  with  people  as  the  ranking 
member  of  this  sut>committee  that 
produced  this  bill.  I  worked  many 
hours  with  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee and  we  were  always  able  to  re- 
solve our  problems  and  come  to  this 
floor  in  a  bipartisan  spirit.  And  I 
would  hope  that  the  balance  of  my 
career  in  Congress  will  be  marked  by 
that  kind  of  bipartisan  activity,  but  it 
only  will  be  if  I  am  given  the  common 
courtesy  that  should  be  extended  to 
any  Member  of  Congress,  but  particu- 
larly to  the  ranking  member  of  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding. 

Again  with  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, I  feel  terrible  that  we  would  de- 
teriorate into  this  debate. 

As  the  gentleman  smd  the  record  will 
verify,  I  asked  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Lorr),  our  dear  col- 
league, if  would  he  not  feel  that  my 
power  of  persuasion  had  something  to 
do  with  scheduling  the  bill,  liecause  I 
have  been  asliing  not  the  Speaker,  and 
I  specifically  say  not  the  Speaker,  but 
the  majority  leader  with  whom  I  deal 
with  scheduling  legislation. 

I  had  no  more  notice  than  the  gen- 
tleman had.  All  that  I  Imew  was  that 
conceivably  this  legislation  would 
come  up  this  week.  I  had  been  sched- 
uled to  go  to  a  parliamentary  meeting 
in  Helsinki,  but  I  was  informed  by  the 
minority  leader  that  maybe  Wednes- 
day, maybe  Thursday,  maybe  Friday, 
the  bill  might  come  up. 

So,  to  keep  the  record  straight,  I  had 
no  more  notice  than  my  dear  distin- 
guished friend,  the  ranking  minority 
member. 


I  did  not  do  the  scheduling.  Yes,  I 
had  been  insisting  that  we  be  brought 
up  at  the  earliest  poesible  moment. 

And  I  would  like  the  record  to  show 
that. 

Now,  as  tietween  minority  and  ma- 
jority, how  the  schedulers  work.  I  do 
not  Imow. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  time. 
Mr.  NIEUBON  of  Utah.  If  I  may  re- 
claim my  time,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  gentleman  from  IllinotB 
(Mr.  Madigan)  and  I  were  both  in- 
volved in  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  marking  up  bills  this 
morning,  and  neither  he  nor  anyone 
else  in  that  group  knew  about  this 
until  we  were  informed  of  a  vote  on 
the  floor. 

So  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
&1ADI0AH)  is  correct.  He  was  not  noti- 
fied. I  do  not  know  what  efforts  were 
made  to  notify  him.  I  think  the  way 
the  rule  was  put  together  was  most 
unfair  and  I  support  the  gentleman  in 
that  regard. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

B4r.  ENGLISH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee,  does 
the  gentleman  feel  like  that  he  is 
more  entitled  to  be  notified  than  I,  as 
a  member  of  the  committee,  am? 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  I  would 
think  the  ranking  minority  member 
should  be  notified  when  the  bill  is 
going  to  come  up. 

Mr.  Ea^GLISH.  And  does  the  gentle- 
man believe  that  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee should  simply  wait  until  dooms- 
day to  have  this  thing  brought  up? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Nielson)  has  expired. 
(At  the  request  of  Mr.  English  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Would  the 
gentleman  repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  I  was  asking  if  the 
gentleman  feels  that  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
should  have  simply  waited  until 
doomsday  until  some  other  type  of 
scheduling  is  worked  out  or  should  he 
not  be  trying  to  bring  legislation  to 
the  floor  that  was  scheduled  last 
Thursday? 

Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  That  is  not 
the  point.  The  point  was  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Maoigan) 
was  not  informed  that  it  was  brought 
up.  He  was  not  told.  He  was  not  called 
out  of  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  and  told  it  would  be 
brought  up.  And  I  think  that  was  a 
great  discourtesy. 

Mr.  ENGLISH.  It  seems  to  me,  as  I 
understood  what  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  said,  I 


am  not  sure  that  he  knew  personally 
that  this  legislation  was  going  to  be 
brought  up  more  than  a  few  minutes 
before  it  was  actually  brought  up. 

The  question  I  guess  that  we  come 
down  to,  it  seems  to  me,  we  have  some 
awful  sensitive  egos  and  follts  are  get- 
ting awful  pompous  around  here  when 
they  feel  like  they  are  not  given 
proper  notice  as  to  when  legislation 
will  be  brought  up.  This  legislation 
was  scheduled  last  Thursday.  And.  as  I 
understand  it,  the  chairman  has  heen 
trying  to  get  it  to  the  floor  ever  since. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  for  one 
to  compliment  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  getting  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 

The  fact  is  this  bill  was  scheduled 
last  week.  It  ought  not  to  be  very  sur- 
prising to  anybody  in  this  House  that 
at  some  point  very  soon  we  were  going 
to  be  discussing  this  act,  the  Emergen- 
cy Agricultural  Credit  Act.  And  the 
fact  that  we  were  not  able  to  discuss  it 
when  it  was  scheduled  last  week  was 
disappointing  to  me.  The  fact  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  been 
able  to  get  time  on  the  floor  now  from 
the  leadership  is  encouraging  to  me. 

Unfortunately  this  is  like  a  march 
that  starts  out  on  the  wrong  foot.  We 
ought  not  to  he  arguing  about  who 
was  notified  and  who  was  not.  We  got 
this  thing  to  the  floor  and  we  are  dis- 
cussing it  because  there  is  an  emergen- 
cy out  there  in  the  farm  belt.  We 
ought  not  to  be  arguing  about  the 
title.  That  is  foolishness.  The  title  of 
this  bill  is  fine  with  me.  If  someljody 
wanted  to  come  up  with  a  better  title, 
that  is  fine  with  me,  too. 

The  question  is  the  substance  of  this 
bill.  The  one  thing  that  discourages 
farmers  around  this  country  more 
than  anything  else  is  a  group  of  politi- 
cians who  cannot  get  the  substance 
but  instead  sort  of  nitpik  around  the 
outside  of  it. 

The  substance  of  this  bill  deals  with 
an  emergency.  I  come  from  a  State,  1 
of  17  States  that  has  nm  out  of  the 
operating  funds  under  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  We  in  Congress 
about  3  weeks  prior  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  notifying  us 
they  were  out  of  operating  funds,  were 
told,  "No  there  is  plenty  of  money. 
There  is  going  to  l>e  no  problem  here. 
We  are  going  to  be  able  to  satisfy  the 
loan  requirements  of  the  family  farm- 
ers who  are  eligible." 

All  of  a  sudden  we  discover  that  we 
are  out  of  operating  funds. 

Well  now  there  is  a  fix.  There  is 
some  money  moved  around  from  own- 
ership fimds.  Now  North  Dakota  is  out 
of  ownership  fimds,  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

Now,  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  any- 
body on  this  floor  who  knows  much 
alx>ut    agriculture    and    has    driven 


through  the  small  towns  of  rural 
America  lately  and  does  not  believe 
there  is  an  emergency,  has  not  had 
their  eyes  open.  There  is  an  emergen- 
cy. We  had  an  industry  with  some- 
where aroimd  $30  billion  in  income. 
That  income  was  eroded  to  about  $16 
or  $17  billion. 

We  have  an  agriculture  sector  in  this 
country  in  which  we  are  losing  some  of 
the  best  young  farmers.  We  are  losing 
agriculture's  future. 

If  anybody  listened  to  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Service,  the  PBS  radio 
network,  a  couple  days  ago  and  heard 
the  10-mlnute  summary  they  did  on  a 
farm  family  out  in  the  Midwest  that  is 
losing  their  farm— I  had  a  Congress- 
man from  New  York  tell  me  it  brought 
tears  to  his  eyes  as  he  listened  to  it  on 
the  way  in  to  the  House  that  day— be- 
cause these  are  times  of  real  stress  for 
some  very  good  young  people  who 
have  invested  their  life  earnings  in  the 
opportunity  to  farm.  And  many  of 
those  folks  are  the  ones  who  are  losing 
that  farm  today.  They  are  losing  it  be- 
cause prices  have  been  too  low  and  in- 
terest rates  have  been  too  high.  And 
they  cannot  make  it  under  those  cir- 
cumstances. 

We  are  talking  about  farm  prices  in 
real  dollars  that  are  equivalent  to  the 
farm  prices  of  the  1930's.  We  do  have 
an  emergency.  And  I  Just  think  that 
we  ought  to  get  out  of  this  notion  of 
debating  about  what  the  title  of  this 
bill  ought  to  be. 

Clearly  there  is  an  emergency  in  the 
farm  helt  in  this  country. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
made  a  cogent  point.  He  talked  about 
the  $8  billion  INF  baUout.  Tom 
Paxton  wrote  a  song,  the  name  of  the- 
song  was  "I'm  Changing  my  Name  to 
Chrysler."  He  has  been  singing  that 
around  the  country  for  a  few  years. 
Maybe  he  ought  to  change  the  title  of 
that  song  to,  "I'm  Changing  my  Name 
to  Poland." 

The  fact  is  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, through  commodity  credit  funds, 
has  a  loan  deferral  now  going  on  for 
the  coimtry  of  Poland,  the  Communist 
government  of  Poland  is  getting 
money  every  month  from  commodity 
credit  funds  to  pay  for  loans  that 
Poland  cannot  pay  to  American  banks. 
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We  are  saying  that  if  the  Soviet  sat- 
ellite country  cannot  make  the  pay- 
ment, we  will,  out  of  the  commodity 
credit  funds  in  the  USDA. 

The  point  is,  we  do  now  have  a  loan 
deferral  for  the  Government  of 
Poland.  We,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to 
pass  the  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Act  and  give  loan  deferrals  to 
qualified  young  farmers,  to  qualified 
family  farmers  out  there  who  need 
help.  It  is  an  emergency.  Let  us  stop 
arguing  about  the  title  and  get  on  with 
this  bill  and  pass  the  bill  for  the 
family  farmers  of  America. 


Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EKDRGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GAR21A.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  say  again  that  I 
hope  we  can  get  away  from  this.  I  had 
no  more  notice  than  my  dear  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member.  But  as  chairman 
of  the  committee,  any  time  I  have  a 
bill  out  of  committee  I  make  a  consci- 
entious effort  and  work  daily  to  get  it 
up  on  the  floor.  And  that  is  what  I  was 
doing.  If  I  have  had  some  degree  of 
success,  fine.  But  the  argument  I  used 
with  the  leadership  was  that  this  was 
emergency  legislation,  this  is  emergen- 
cy legislation.  If  my  dear  friend  from 
Illinois  changes  the  name  on  me  now. 
I  am  going  to  be  in  trouble  with  them, 
and  the  next  time  he  may  have  a  bill 
on  which  he  agrees  with  me  they  are 
not  going  to  believe  us.  So  I  would 
hope  that  my  dear  friend  would  with- 
draw the  amendment  and  let  me  keep 
my  word  to  the  leadership.  Secretary 
Block  says  it  is  an  emergency.  E^very- 
IxKly  says  it  is  an  emergency.  We  have 
got  a  lot  more  problems  than  to  be 
spending  an  hour  on  what  we  are 
going  to  call  the  legislation. 

I  have  offered  to  sit  down  with  my 
dear  friend  and  discuss  his  legitimate 
concerns.  We  have  offered  to  work 
with  him.  I  know  that  he  can  have 
some  constructive  impact  on  this  legis- 
lation. I  would  hope  that,  somehow, 
we  would  get  back  to  that  spirit  and 
discuss  legitimate  concerns. 

And  my  dear  friend  from  California 
mentioned  something.  I  did  not  criti- 
cize the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
their  objection  to  the  legislation.  I  was 
criticizing  the  method  which  I  felt 
that  they  were  using  in  usurping  some 
of  our  legislative  authority. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Dorgan)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Maoigan.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dorgan  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chaimmn.  I 
seek  recognition  for  the  purpose  of 
making  two  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  pending 
before  the  Committee  be  withdrawn. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
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(Mr.  DK  LA  Oarza)  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOROAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

AMniSlfKIITS  OimXD  BY  MK.  DE  LA  GARZA 

Mr.  DB  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  amendments  under  the  unani- 
mous consent  request  of  our  distin- 
guished coUeague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Madigah). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  simendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  oe  la  Oahza: 
Pace  3,  line  10.  strike  out  "talking"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "taking". 

Page  7.  line  19.  strike  out  "1927"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "1927(aK3)<A)". 

Page  14,  lines  22  and  24,  strike  out  "sub- 
paragraph" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graph". 

I^e  16.  line  2.  strike  out  "for"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "from". 

Page  20,  line  16,  strike  out  the  second 
period  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon. 

Page  25,  line  4,  after  "of  insert  "the". 

Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  n(f  objection. 

Mr.  OE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
sincerely  and  as  respectfully  as  I  have 
made  all  of  my  other  statements 
throughout  the  day,  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  I  think  that  this  gets  us 
back  on  the  track  to  do  the  work  that 
we  need  to  do  within  the  art  of  the 
possible  and  to  resolve  the  differences 
that  we  might  have  on  the  legislation. 

This  amendment  is  really  to  correct 
typographical  errors,  "for"  where  it 
should  have  lieen  "from"  and  "para- 
graph" where  it  should  have  been 
"paragraphs,"  et  cetera. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Oarza). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  other 
amendments  to  section  1?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  designate  section  2. 

Section  2  reads  as  follows: 

OWNERSHIP  LOAM  LUflTS 

Sec.  2.  Section  SOS  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Envelopment  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1925)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  strildng  out  "$200,000"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  '$300.000 ';  and 

(2)  striking  out  "$300,000"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$400,000". 

AMZIISKKirT  OPTERKD  BY  MR.  BEDELL 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bkdell:  On 
page  2.  line  6,  strike  section  2. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
two  amendments  I  am  offering  today 
strike  sections  2  and  5  from  the  bill, 
and  these  amendments  would  retain 
current  limits  on  the  size  of  operating 
and  ownership  loans  which  Farmers 
Home  may  make  to  individual  borrow- 
ers. 

The  rationale  for  offering  my 
amendment  is  straightforward.  When 
you  have  ujiexpected  guests  show  up 
for  dinner,  you  divide  the  meal  into 
smaller,  not  larger,  portions.  As  every- 
one knows,  2  weeks  ago  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  exhausted  its 
credibility  and  our  patience  by  drop- 
ping the  news  that  it  was  out  of  oper- 
ating loan  funds  in  17  States.  I  under- 
stand that  has  now  been  increased  to 
22  States.  Everyone  should  note  that 
previously,  at  the  time  we  passed  the 
legislation  in  our  committee,  we  were 
advised  that  there  was  plenty  of 
money  available.  Of  course.  Farmers 
Home  announced  last  week  that  it  sat- 
isfied the  needs  for  operating  funds 
but  only  by  raiding  the  farm  owner- 
ship and  water  and  sewer  programs. 
This  sleight  of  hand  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  assure  that  the  essential 
credit  needs  of  rural  America  are  met. 
In  view  of  the  difficulty  we  face  in 
making  sure  that  the  limited  amount 
of  loan  funds  are  made  available  to  all 
eligible  borrowers,  I  believe  that  it  is 
imwise  to  increase,  indeed  in  some 
cases  to  double,  the  individual  loan 
limits  as  proposed  in  H.R.  1190. 

In  addition,  I  think  there  are  other 
valid  reasons  for  retaining  the  current 
loan  limits. 

Obviously,  there  are  farmers  who 
have  reached  the  current  loan  limits, 
including  some  in  my  own  State  of 
Iowa.  But  most  of  these  farmers  are 
able  to  continue  to  obtain  credit  be- 
cause of  the  active  cooperation  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  in  sub- 
ordinating its  lien  on  property  so  that 
the  borrower  can  obtain  commercial 
credit. 

First-time  borrowers  with  Farmers 
Home  who  have  credit  needs  in  excess 
of  current  loan  limits  are  encouraged 
to  take  advantage  of  Farmers  Home 
underutilized  loan  guarantee  program 
which  has  a  higher  loan  limit  and  pro- 
vides a  Federal  guarantee  to  secure 
commercial  credit.  A  farmer  can  re- 
ceive the  loan  guarantee  in  addition  to 
his  direct  loan. 

Second,  Farmers  Home  is  intended 
to  serve  as  a  lender  of  last  resort,  pro- 
viding credit  to  beginning  and  moder- 
ate size  family  farmers.  As  these  farm- 
ers expand  their  operations  and 
become  more  credit  worthy,  they  are 
expected  to  obtain  financing  from 
commercial  banks  and  farm  credit  sys- 
tems. 

Third,  if  the  economic  emergency 
loan  program  is  reactivated  and  made 
mandatory,  as  proposed  in  H.R.  1190, 


then  an  additional  $600  million  will  be 
made  available  to  farmers  with  a  gen- 
erous loan  limit  of  $400,000  per  bor- 
rower. 

Surely  this  higher  EE  loan  limit 
should  accommodate  even  the  most 
credit  needy  Farmers  Home  borrower. 
Finally,  the  bill  provides  a  modest 
increase  of  only  14  percent  in  the 
amoimt  of  operating  loans  funds  au- 
thorized for  the  balance  of  1983,  and 
all  of  this  increase  is  reserved  for  new 
Farmers  Home  tiorrowers.  Thus,  the 
bill  does  not  directly  address  the  cur- 
rent fund  shortage  plaguing  Farmers 
Home. 

The  present  problems  confronting 
the  Federal  budget  have  required  that 
we  scrutinize  all  Federal  programs  to 
make  sure  that  our  limited  resources 
serve  the  maximiun  numlier  of  benefi- 
ciaries. This  program  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  should  not  be 
exempted  from  a  similar  review. 

I  urge  the  support  of  the  Members 
for  assuring  that  the  limited  dollars 
available  are  allocated  among  the 
maximum  nimiber  of  borrowers. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  to  briefly  summarize 
the  differences  between  his  amend- 
ment and  the  bUl  with  regard  to  own- 
ership and  operating  loans.  That  is  a 
little  unclear.  For  operating  loans,  is  it 
my  understanding  that  the  gentleman 
drops  the  loan  limit  from  $200,000  to 
$150,000,  or  is  it  to  $100,000? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  To  $100,000.  It  is 
where  it  is  today. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Where  it  is  today. 
And  for  ownership  loans,  it  is  what? 

Mr.  BEIDELL.  Dragged  from 
$300,000  to  $200,000,  which  is  where  it 
is  today.       

Mr.  DASCHEL.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, and  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  that 
the  ownership  loan,  on  the  average,  in 
1980  was  $79,503.  Is  that  the  gentle- 
man's understanding? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  think  the  gentleman 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  And  for  1981  it  was 
$76,000,  actually  dropped.  In  1982  it 
was  $76,616.  So  what  we  are  saying  is 
that  the  average  loan  for  ownership  in 
the  last  3  years  was  suljstantially 
below  what  the  gentleman's  loan  limit 
would  suggest. 


So 
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wonder  if  he  has  the  average  of  the 
loans  for  operating  purposes.  Does  the 
gentleman  have  those  available  to 
him? 

Mr.  BEDEILL.  Yes,  I  do.  The  average 
size  of  the  operating  loans  made  last 
year  was  Just  $34,150. 


Mr.  DASCHLE.  And  your  limit  is 
$100,000? 

Mr.  BBDEIiTi.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  So  we  are  talking 
about  an  average  here  which  is  one- 
third  what  the  loan  limit  is  as  estab- 
lished by  your  amendment.  I  Just 
think  it  goes  far  enough. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  has  expired. 

PARLIAMXirTASY  IMQniRY 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  has  two  amendments  pending  at 
the  desk.  I  imderstood  that  we  were 
reading  the  bill  by  section,  so  it  would 
appear  that  his  amendment  to  section 
2  would  be  in  order  to  be  considered, 
but  I  understood  that  he  offered 
amendments  to  both  section  2  and  5. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  You  did  not?  Only 
the  amendment  to  section  2  is  pend- 
ing? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  would  be  glad  to 
offer  them  if  there  is  a  desire  to  do  so. 
I  would  be  glad  to  offer  them  both. 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  I  was  Just  confused. 

The  (CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bedell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  Let  me  follow 
up.  if  I  can.  on  the  colloquy  that  has 
Just  been  going  on. 

The  gentleman  says  that  the  aver- 
age limit  on  an  operating  loan  right 
now  is  $100,000,  presently  in  effect. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  The  limit  is  $100,000. 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  Yes;  and  the  av- 
erage operating  loan  is  $34,000. 

Mr.  BEDELL  $34,150  last  year. 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  Approximately 
one-third.  My  gut  reaction  Is  to  sup- 
port your  amendment,  but  I  wonder  if 
that  is  not  exactly  the  problem  around 
here,  that  we  all  want  to  play  the  pa- 
rochial game.  I  do  not  need  $100,000 
for  most  of  my  small  dairy  farmers  in 
western  Wisconsin.  But  likewise,  we 
cannot  deal  that  way. 

What  would  happen  if,  in  the  PIK 
program,  we  said  that  no  State  could 
have  more  than  so  many  acres  in  PIK. 
That  would  be  bad  for  Iowa  in  terms 
of  com.  But  we  cannot  operate  that 
way.  We  have  to  govern  as  a  country.  I 
hope  that  we  never  in  Iowa,  we  never 
in  Wisconsin,  we  never  in  South 
Dakota  get  into  the  business  where  we 
need  $200,000  and  $300,000  operating 
loans.  I  hope  our  farms  are  never  that 
size,  because  what  that  does  to  us  so- 
cially and  economically  is  bad. 


But  I  think  at  the  same  time,  let  us 
be  a  little  bit  forward  and  recognize 
what  is  happening  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  country.  We  have  to  govern  as  a 
committee,  we  have  to  govern  as  a 
Congress,  and  we  have  to  govern  as  a 
nation.  We  understand  that  some 
people  are  at  the  point  where  they 
have  to  have  this  Idnd  of  money  for 
their  regular  operating  loans.  I  think 
the  fact  that  we  have  presently  an  av- 
erage operating  loan  one-third  of  the 
limit  shows  that  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration generally,  and  in  particu- 
lar under  this  administration,  is  never 
going  to  be  giving  away  that  money 
freely  and  excessively. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  May  I  reclaim  my 
time  to  answer  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  Yes.  I  would  be 
happy  to  hear  your  thoughts. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  think  the  gentleman 
raises  a  good  point.  Two  things  the 
gentleman  should  be  aware  of. 

First  of  all,  we  are  nmning  out  of 
money.  If  we  were  not  nmning  out  of 
money,  I  think  it  would  be  a  complete- 
ly different  thing.  We  have  to  decide 
where  we  are  going  to  spend  what 
money  we  have,  and  are  we  going  to 
distribute  it  to  the  maximum  number 
of  farmers  who  have  needs,  or  are  we 
going  to  let  a  few  larger  farmers 
absorb  the  large  part  of  it? 

Second.  I  hope  the  gentleman  under- 
stands that  in  this  bill  we  say  the  Sec- 
retary shall  institute  the  economic 
emergency  loan  program.  Under  that 
program,  he  has  discretion  to  make 
emergency  loans  to  people. 

The  CHAIRIiiAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell)  has  again  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bedell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  This  was  an  additional 
$400  million.  In  effect,  what  we  are 
doing,  even  withholding  my  limits  that 
I  have  in  here,  is  increasing  it  from 
$100,000  to  $500,000.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  a  pretty  sizable  increase,  espe- 
cially at  a  time  when  we  have  been 
short  of  money.  That  would  be  the 
answer. 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  If  the  gentle- 
man would  yield  further,  I  am  not  all 
that  excited  about  the  economic  emer- 
gency program,  because  really  what 
that  does  is,  it  gives  a  loan  to  the  guy 
who  already  is  on  the  last  course  of  fi- 
nancial credit,  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
we  are  not  saving  some  people  there 
who  should  not  be  saved,  yet  I  recog- 
nize the  frustrations  of  many  people 
on  this  committee  that  USDA  simply 
has  not  followed  through. 

Does  the  gentleman  have  any  break- 
down, by  either  type  of  farm  operation 
or  by  State,  of  those  who  are  presently 
using  the  limit  of  $100,000  for  an  oper- 
ating loan? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me?  I  can 
answer  that  question. 


Mt.  BEDELL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  was  given  that  in- 
formation. I  think  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  note  that,  to  the  best  of  my 
luiowledge,  from  this  chart  that 
$53,000  is  the  largest  average  on  a 
State-by-State  l>asis.  So  even  using  the 
largest  average  within  any  State,  we 
are  at  one-half  the  limit  that  is  stipu- 
lated in  the  Bedell  amendment. 

So  I  think  it  addresses  a  very  legiti- 
mate concern  that  there  are  differ- 
ences, of  course,  in  size,  if  we  go  from 
State  to  State.  But  we  still  leave  a  lot 
of  latitude.  Keep  in  mind  here  that  we 
are  talking  about  three  times  what  the 
average  is  on  a  national  basis,  and 
twice  what  the  average  is  by  looking  at 
the  largest  States.  So  I  think  there  is 
the  flexibility  there. 

Let  me  touch  on  one  other  point.  I 
think  that  we  can  also  look  to  the  in- 
equity that  has  already  occurred  as  a 
result  of  nmning  short  of  funds.  I 
think  17  States  were  seriously  jeopard- 
ized as  a  result  of  not  havhig  fimds. 
and  I  think  part  of  that  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  we  just  have  not 
had  enough  money  to  go  around  as  it 
is  under  the  current  limits. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Bir. 
Bedell)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ouhdersor  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bedell  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  So  reaUy  I  think  the 
Bedell  amendment  addresses  that 
point.  If  at  a  later  date  we  can  show 
that  this  is  out  of  date,  certainly  we 
can  update  it.  but  nothing,  no  statis- 
tics, none  of  the  information  we  have 
l}een  shown  gives  us  any  evidence 
whatsoever  that  we  need  to  increase 
lieyond  what  we  currently  have  in  the 
statutes  today. 

Mr.  BKnETiL.  If  I  might  further 
answer  the  gentleman  as  well,  he  is 
concerned  about  economic  emergency 
loans  because  they  only  go  to  people 
who  are  in  serious  difficulty.  I  would 
also  point  out  to  the  gentleman,  for 
those  people  who  are  not  in  that  type 
of  difficulty,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration has  the  authority  to  issue 
both  direct  loans  and  guaranteed 
loans.  The  limit  on  ownership  loans  is 
$200,000.  They  also  can  issue  up  to 
$300,000  of  guaranteed  loans  in  which 
they  would  guarantee  90  percent  of 
the  loan  to  the  bank. 

If  the  person  is  not  in  that  difficult 
economic  emergency,  he  would  then 
be  eligible  for  that  $300,000.  Farmers 
Home  can  give  you  l>oth. 

Mr.  OUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for 
two  quick  points? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman,  but  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  has  been  asking 
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me  to  yield.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota  first. 

Mr.  DOROAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  point  out 
that  we  are  talking  about  the  lender  of 
last  resort  here.  That  is  why  the  dis- 
tinction the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin raised.  I  think,  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 

It  is  true  that  if  you  do  not  have  the 
larger  operators  involved  in  the  PIK 
program,  a  supply  management  pro- 
gram would  not  work.  I  understand 
that.  But  a  supply  management  pro- 
gram and  the  puticipation  in  it  is  sub- 
stantially different  than  providing 
loan  funds  to  the  lender  of  last  resort 
for  the  farmers  who  need  those  loan 
funds  the  most.  That  is  what  we  are 
talking  about  here. 

At  a  time  when  we  have  scarce 
money  available  for  almost  ujilimited 
needs,  the  process  of  economizing  is 
absolutely  necessary.  In  that  process, 
it  is  the  wrong  time  to  raise  the  limits, 
and  the  gentleman's  amendment 
brings  those  limits  back  down  to 
where  they  are  today,  and  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  gentleman's 
idea.  I  think  it  is  important. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hightower  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bedell  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  srielding. 

Very  quickly,  first  imderstand,  if 
there  is  any  doubt  by  anybody,  I  am  a 
supporter  of  this  bill.  I  think  we  have 
worked  hard  on  it  in  the  subcommit- 
tee, we  have  worked  hard  on  it  in  the 
committee,  and  I  think,  at  least  I  am 
hopeful,  that  we  can  eliminate  some  of 
the  concerns  that  have  been  men- 
tioned today,  and  that  we  can  go  on 
either  today  or  later  this  week  or  next 
week  and  pass  this  bill. 

But  beyond  that,  let  me  ask  one  fur- 
ther question  in  this  regard. 

Does  the  gentleman  recall  any  time 
in  our  subcommittee  hearings  or  in 
our  full  committee  consideration  of 
the  bill  where  there  has  been  any  kind 
of  abuse  of  the  maximum  level  of  al- 
lowed operating  loan  money  that 
would  not  justify  this  kind  of  an  in- 
crease for  those  unique  circimistances 
where  FmHA  believes  it  is  necessary? 

Mr.  BEDEXjL.  If  I  might.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  the  issue.  The  issue  is 
that  we  are  running  out  of  money.  We 
are  out  money  in  mtuiy  cases. 

The  question  we*  have  to  ask  our- 
selves Is:  What  are  we  going  to  do  with 
the  limited  funds  that  we  have?  Are 
we  going  to  continue  to  operate  as  we 
have  under  the  limits  that  we  have  op- 


erated under  in  the  past,  where  we  dis- 
tribute that  as  widely  as  possible,  or 
are  we  -going  to  increase  substantially 
those  limits  so  that  the  limited 
amount?  of  money  that  we  have  will  go 
to  slgnllicantly  fewer  farmers? 

To  me.  that  is  the  issue.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  a  question  of  abuse  of  what 
we  have  had  in  the  past,  because  we 
have  been  living  under  these  limits  in 
the  past,  my  amendment  simply  says 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  operate  as 
we  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BEHDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  and  I 
have  discussed  this  very  proposition 
many  times  over  the  years,  and  it  is  a 
problem  that  exists  always  with  legis- 
lation of  this  type.  There  are  so  many 
people  who  believe  that  the  world 
looks  like  their  neighborhood. 
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I  am  not  saying  that  the  gentleman 
does  that,  but  he  does  represent  the 
Iowa  area  very  well.  The  thing  we  are 
forgetting  is  that  farming  is  done  in 
different  ways  in  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  in  the  High  Plains  of  Texas 
that  I  am  privileged  to  represent  the 
farm  economic  units  are  much,  much 
larger  and  the  amount  of  fxmding  nec- 
essary for  operating  loans  is  conse- 
quently much  higher. 

That  is  not  because  someone  has 
bought  all  the  land  that  adjoined  him 
and  has  gotten  to  be  rich  and  prosper- 
ous and  that  is  the  reason  why  he  has 
got  a  large  niunber  of  acres:  it  is  be- 
cause tlie  average  is  so  much  higher, 
because  that  is  the  kind  of  economic 
unit  that  had  to  be  put  together  for 
him  to  be  in  the  farming  business  at 
all. 

In  the  Northern  High  Plains  of 
Texas,  for  dryland  wheat  and  grain 
sorghum,  combined  with  irrigated 
wheat  and  grain  sorghum,  in  an  eco- 
nomic unit,  according  to  a  study  made 
by  Texas  A&M.  for  1982  the  high  debt 
average  was  $252,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hightower,  and 
by  imanlmous  consent,  Mr.  Bedell  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.)  

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  as 
I  say,  that  figure  was  $252,000.  and  the 
medivun  debt  for  1982  was  $215,000. 
The  low  debt  for  that  kind  of  farming 
unit  was  $205,000. 

Now,  I  am  saying  that  these  people 
are  farmers,  too,  and  if  we  are  going  to 
say  that  we  are  going  to  give  this 
person  a  blood  transfusion  that  des- 
perately needs  it  to  sustain  life  but  we 
are  only  going  to  give  him  one-half  a 


pint  when  he  needs  2  pints  to  live, 
then  that  is  not  an  economic  or  a  wise 
use  of  that  blood  for  that  kind  of  an 
example. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  we  say  that  we  be- 
lieve that  we  ought  to  keep  these 
farmers  In  operation,  that  we  are 
going  to  save  all  those  where  the  eco- 
nomic units  are  much  smaller,  but  we 
are  going  to  sacrifice  the  large  eco- 
nomic units,  we  are  going  to  have  a 
disaster,  a  tremendous  disaster,  in  my 
part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  statement. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  are  talking  about  ownership 
loans. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  No.  I  am  talking 
about  operating  loans. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  All  right.  But  in  the 
operating  loans,  which  is  a  separate 
amendment  that  I  will  offer,  on  that 
issue  right  now  the  most  that  person 
could  borrow  is  $100,000.  That  is  on 
operating  loans. 
Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  BEDELL.  Under  this  bill,  which 
says  that  the  Secretary  shall  reinstate 
economic  energency  loans,  he  would 
also  be  entitled  to  an  additional 
$400,000,  so  he  could  borrow  five  times 
what  he  can  at  this  time.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  pint  of  blood,  I  think 
that  is  a  gallon  of  blood,  I  might  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  not  the  way  to  plan  a  farm  op- 
eration. You  do  not  plan  an  economic 
disaster.  I  am  talking  about  operating 
loans  that  need  to  be  increased. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  This  is  not  a  disaster 
loan.  These  are  economic  emergency 
loans  which  say  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  has  the  authority  to 
grant  these  loans  without  its  being  de- 
clared a  disaster  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  has 
expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Bereuter.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bedell  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WOLFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well. 

In  my  view,  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell)  will  substantially  Improve  the 
bill  by  assisting  precisely  that  element 
of  the  farm  community  that  has  been 
so  devastated  by  the  current  recession. 
We  already  know  that  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  has  already  ex- 
hausted Its  1983  allocations  in  17 
States  and  will  soon  run  out  of  funds 
In  other  States.  Since  H.R.  1190  In- 
creases the  authorization  for  FmHA- 


insured  operating  loans  by  only  14  per- 
cent, it  seems  to  me  it  only  makes 
sense  to  retain  current  limits  on  loan 
amounts  so  that  we  can  help  the  larg- 
est number  of  family  farmers. 

I  believe  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  certaiidy  timely.  It  does  not. 
as  he  points  out,  alter  current  prac- 
tice. The  bill  as  drafted,  however, 
would  create  a  situation  in  which 
there  would  be  far  fewer  farmers  who 
would  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
emergency  provisions  that  are  the  pur- 
pose of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  H.R.  1190  Itself, 
let  me  say  that  those  of  us  with  agri- 
cultural constituencies  know  only  too 
well  the  tragic  stories  of  our  small 
family  farmers  who  are  facing  foreclo- 
sure or  bankruptcy.  Many  of  them  are 
the  young  men  and  women  on  whom 
our  country  will  depend  for  its  agricul- 
tural productivity  in  the  future.  How 
many  of  us  here  have  heard  repeated- 
ly from  our  constituents  about  the  gap 
between  the  professed  policy  and  the 
actual  performance  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  This  bill  will 
put  Into  law  the  policy  the  Congress 
expects  the  Farmers  Home  to  follow. 
If  win  provide  Farmers  Home  with  the 
funding  and  the  guidance  necessary  to 
be  the  lender  of  last  resort  in  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  By  approving  this  bill 
we  will  send  a  message  to  our  small 
family  farmers  that  we  appreciate 
their  important  contribution  to  our 
country  and  its  economy  and  that  we 
are  prepared  to  help  see  them  through 
these  hard  times. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  (Mr.  Bedell)  for 
his  leadership  in  this  terribly  vital 
matter.      

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDEXL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
for  the  same  reasons  just  enunciated 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Wolfe)  I  support  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Bedell)  and  I  commend  him  for 
offering  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Bedell  amendment  to  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Act. 
because  I  believe  that  the  Increased 
loan  limits  contained  in  the  bill  are  ex- 
cessive and  unjustified.  While  some  In- 
crease in  the  loan  limitations  may  be 
justified  in  light  of  Increased  produc- 
tion and  ownership  costs  In  recent 
years,  I  think  the  committee  went  too 
far  in  doubling  those  limits.  The  ad- 
ministration had  orlglnaUy  proposed 
to  increase  the  limits  by  50  percent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  time  of  diminish- 
ing resources,  It  only  makes  sense  that 
those  resources  be  spread  to  the  great- 
est number  of  farmers  whose  contin- 
ued operations  depend  upon  a  relative- 
ly limited  but  secure  line  of  credit 


which  has  heretofore  been  provided  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
The  increase  which  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  will  merely 
result  in  a  raid  upon  the  limited  funds 
in  the  bill  by  those  borrowers  who  op- 
erate the  larger  farm  units,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  struggling  family-sized 
operation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Bedell  amendment,  on  beh^  of  the 
family  farmers  in  our  agricultural  re- 
gions.      

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrielding. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  one  ques- 
tion. As  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  it  leaves  the  limits  where 
they  have  been  for  the  last  4  years? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
how  does  the  gentleman  acknowledge 
or  answer  the  problem  that  we  have 
had  with  43  percent  of  Inflation  over 
the  last  4  years,  and  in  fact  If  we  leave 
the  limit  at  the  same  level,  we  are  in 
fact  almost  cutting  in  half  the  loan 
limit  applicable  to  all  farmers? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
answer  to  that,  of  course.  Is  twofold. 

First  of  all.  we  are  running  out  of 
money,  and  it  makes  sense  to  increase 
the  limits  when  we  are  running  out  of 
money  In  that  area. 

Second,  this  bill  mandates  the  rein- 
statement of  the  economic  emergency 
loan  program.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  knows  that  those  are  loans  that 
are  available  for  any  farmer  who  is  in 
an  economic  emergency.  That  is  the 
purpose  supposedly  of  Farmers  Home 
lending  as  a  lender  of  last  resort  to 
help  those  farmers. 

So,  therefore,  it  Is  not  really  holding 
it  the  same.  On  the  operating  loans,  it 
Is  Increasing  it  from  one  to  in  effect 
five  as  a  limit,  and  on  the  ownership 
loans  it  is  increasing  It  from  in  effect 
two  to  six. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bedell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  EVANS  of  lUinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  heard  a  lot  of  statistics, 
and  I  rise  In  support  of  the  amend- 
ment before  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recently  I  received  a 
letter  from  a  small  farmer  in  the  17th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
James  T.  Connell  III. 

Mr.  Connell  states  this: 

I  have  applied  for  a  "limited  resource" 
loan  through  the  PmHA  and  was  encour- 
aged that  all  looked  good,  and  the  loan 


would  easily  be  approved.  However,  I  have 
now  become  a  "victim"  of  the  funding  prob- 
lems facing  the  FmHA  loan  program  and 
am  on  hold  for  future  funding  if  and  when  a 
higher  percentage  of  regular  higher  rate 
loans  are  made  *  *  *  I  now  rent  some  land 
and  have  an  opportunity  to  purchase  an  ad- 
joining 89  acres  at  a  reasonable  price.  This 
would  give  me  the  acreage  I  need  to  make  a 
good  one-man,  efficient  operation  •  •  *. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  Mr.  Connell's 
remarks  demonstrate  the  plight  faced 
by  small  farmers  and  the  crucial  role 
played  by  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion loans.  Raising  the  limit  on  indi- 
vidual loans  will  be  a  major  departure 
from  our  commitment  to  family  farm- 
ers. It  will  create  the  conditions  for  a 
credit  squeeze  on  these  farmers  at  a 
time  when  many  are  struggling  to  sur- 
vive. The  House  should  reaffirm  its 
commitment  to  family  farmers  by 
adopting  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

I  also  would  like  to  draw  my  col- 
league's attention  to  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  Mr.  Lauren  Soth,  which  was 
published  in  the  Moimiouth  Review- 
Atlas.  Mr.  Soth  provides  a  clear  expla- 
nation of  how  farm  credit  programs 
have  changed  to  the  detriment  of 
family  farmers.  He  makes  a  strong 
case  for  keeping  the  FmHA  loan  limits 
at  their  present  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  article  to  which  I 
referred  is  as  follows: 

FmHA  Loam  Policies  Qukstioned 
(By  Lauren  Soth) 

The  Small  Farm  Advocate,  a  newsletter 
published  by  the  Center  for  Rural  Affairs  in 
Walthill,  Neb.,  ran  an  editorial  recently 
criticizing  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion for  failing  to  carry  out  its  assigned  mis- 
sion. Instead  of  functioning  as  a  lender  of 
last  resort  for  farm  families  of  modest 
means,  the  FmHA  "has  become  more  of  a 
shock  absorber,  cushioning  the  risks  of  farm 
expansion  for  larger  and  larger  farms." 

FmHA's  loans  have  shifted  from  low- 
^  equity  and  beginning  farmers  to  the  opera- 
tors of  larger-than-family  farms  in  the  last 
decade,  says  the  Advocate,  which  admittedly 
looks  at  agricultural  affairs  with  a  special- 
Interested  periscope.  Its  charge  that  small 
farming  is  being  discriminated  against,  even 
by  the  credit  institution  set  up  to  favor 
small  farmers,  however,  has  substance.  In 
my  observation,  the  shift  has  been  going  on 
longer  than  10  years. 

FmHA  regulations,  based  on  the  law,  re- 
quire that  a  loan  for  farm  ownership  or 
farm  operation  be  made  to  an  operator  of 
"not  larger  than  a  family  farm  after  the 
loan  is  closed."  A  family  farm  is  defined  as 
one  managed  by  the  borrower  with  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  the  labor  provided  by 
family  members. 

The  intent  clearly  is  to  limit  these  loans 
to  farms  of  small  size  that  one  family  can 
operate  without  year-round  or  extensive 
hired  labor.  The  law  specifies  that  a  borrow- 
er must  not  be  able  to  get  credit  elsewhere, 
and  it  sets  modest  loan  ceilings. 

The  Small  Farm  Advocate  says  these 
standards  have  been  undermined.  It  points 
out  that  many  large  grain  farmers  became 
overextended  in  the  high-price  1970s  and 
were  squeezed  when  prices  fell.  Bankers  cur- 
tailed operating  credit,  and  the  credit  rat- 
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incs  of  Dumy  of  these  large-scale  fanners 
became  as  weak  as  those  of  beginning  farm- 
ers or  other  small-scale  operators. 

"Under  pressure  of  the  farm  strike  and 
tractors  on  the  mall.  Congress  sidestepped 
the  family-size  farm  requirement  and  loan 
ceiling  by  simply  creating  an  entirely  new 
'temporary'  program)  now  In  Its  fifth 
year>— the  economic  emergency  program," 
declares  the  Advocate.  "At  the  same  time  it 
adopted  a  $400,000  loan  celling— four  times 
the  comparable  operating  loan  ceiling! 
There  could  be  little  doubt  that  Congress 
was  priming  FmHA  to  provide  baU-outs  for 
overextended  big  farmers." 

FtaHA  also  manages  a  "limited  resource" 
program  that  provides  low-Interest  loans  (3 
percent  below  the  regular  FmHA  rate  for 
operating  loans  and  half  the  regular  rate 
for  ownership  loans)  to  beginning  and  low- 
equity  farmers.  The  law  requires  that  at 
least  20  percent  of  both  operating  and  own- 
ership loans  go  to  limited-resource  borrow- 
ers. 

However,  the  30  percent  level  has  not 
been  reached.  Nationally,  only  about  half  of 
the  funds  available  for  operating  loans  were 
loaned  out  last  year.  There  was  a  wide  varia- 
tion among  the  states.  Ownership  loan 
money  has  been  more  fully  used— in  Iowa. 
for  example,  all  of  it.  Apparently,  some 
state  FmHA  officials  have  been  less  than 
zealous  in  notifying  borrowers  of  the  limit- 
ed-resource loans. 

The  national  administration  has  taken  a 
negative  attitude  toward  these  loans.  The 
Advocate  charges  that  PmHA  is  turning 
back  limited-resource  borrowers  In  order  to 
serve  large  farmers  under  the  emergency 
loan  program. 

Congress  now  is  considering  legislation 
that  would  extend  the  emergency  loans,  the 
disaster  loan  progrsLm  and  a  proposal  for  de- 
ferral of  payments  on  loans,  all  of  which 
would  be  available  to  larger  than  family 
farm  borrowers. 

"There  is  no  public  purpose  served  in  bail- 
ing out  large  farms  which  are  victims  of 
their  own  miscalculating  greed  to  expand," 
says  the  Advocate.  It  wants  Congress  to 
reject  the  emergency  and  disaster  loan  pro- 
posals as  well  as  another  amendment  which 
would  double  the  operating  loan  ceiling 
from  $100,000  to  $200,000. 

The  Reagan  administration  opposes  the 
deferral  plan  for  both  regular  FmHA  loans 
and  the  emergency  and  disaster  loans.  The 
advocate  wants  the  deferral  program 
strengthened  for  small  farmers— to  force 
FmHA  to  carry  out  present  law  providing 
for  deferral  and  adjustment  of  loans  where 
a  borrower  is  temporarily  unable  to  make 
payments  because  of  circumstances  beyond 
his  or  her  control. 

Families  on  small  and  part-time  farms 
long  have  been  the  underdogs  so  far  as 
public  agricultural  services  are  concerned, 
including  credit.  The  USDA's  recent  effort 
to  stimulate  research  and  education  in  or- 
ganic methods  and  small-scale  farming  is 
being  aborted  by  this  administration.  Tet 
small  farmers  make  up  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  farming  population. 

I  agree  with  the  Small  Farm  Advocate 
that  "there  Is  a  longstanding  public  purpose 
...  in  assisting  low-equity  and  beglimlng 
farmers  to  deal  with  start-up  costs  and  fi- 
nance modest  improvements  of  a  farm's  re- 
sources." 

Subsidized  loans  should  be  carefully 
made,  of  course,  only  to  capable  farmers 
using  sound  practices  who  have  good  pros- 
pects of  repayment.  But  it's  a  shame  to  see 
such  people  sidetracked  in  favor  of  estab- 


lished farmers  who  made  bad  Judgments  on 
land,  machinery  or  building  commitments. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell) 
for  offering  this  amendment,  and  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  it.  I  believe  it 
is  essential  for  the  family  farmers  that 
the  loans  be  given  to  as  many  people 
as  possible  who  are  in  that  particular 
category. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell). 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

D  1620 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  A 
quorum  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  has  not  appeared. 

The  Chair  announces  that  a  regular 
quorum  will  now  commence. 

Members  who  have  not  already  re- 
sponded under  the  noticed  quonmi 
call  will  have  a  minimum  of  15  min- 
utes to  record  their  presence.  The  call 
will  be  taken  by  electronic  device. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
2,  rule  XXIII.  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5 
minutes  the  period  of  time  within 
which  a  vote  by  electronic  device,  if  or- 
dered, win  be  taken  on  the  pending 
question  following  the  quonmi  call. 
Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 


AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspln 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bates 

Bedell 

BeUenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 
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Bennan 

Bethune 

BevUl 

BiacKl 

BiUrakls 

BlUey 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brltt 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhlU 

Bryant 


Burton 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chappie 
Cheney 
Clarke 
dinger 
CoaU 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
CoUlns 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Corcoran 
Coughlln 


Courier 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

DtMihle 

Daub 

Davis 

delaOana 

Delluma 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emenon 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans (IL) 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Fllppo 

Plorlo 

FoglletU 

Pord(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Prank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Oarcia 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarlni 

Gunderson 

HaU(IN> 

HaU(OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 


Hoyer   i 

Hubbard 

Huckafiy 

Hughe* 

Hunter'. 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacob* 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jonca  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeier 

Kaaen 

Kemp 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levltas 

Uwis  (CA) 

UwU  (PL) 

Uplnski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

MeCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

MikulskI 

Miller  (OH) 


Hammerschmidt  Mlneta 


Hance 

Hansen  (CT) 

HarUn 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

High  tower 

HUer 

HlUla 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 


Mlnlsh 

MItcheU 

Moakley 

MoUnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Mcore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 


NIchoU 

NIelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Ottlnger 

Owens 

Ozley 

Packard 

Panette 

Parris 

Pashajran 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratehford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reld 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Rusao 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

SIkorski 

Slljander 

Simon 

Sislsky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solars 

Solomon 

Spence 

E^ratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

SwUt 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 


Thomas  (CA) 

WaUins 

Wlrth 

Kastenmeier 

Oakar 

Smith  (PL) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Waxman 

Wise 

KenneUy 

Oberatar 

Smith  (LA) 

Torres 

Weaver 

WoW 

KUdee 

Obey 

Smith  (NE) 

TorrlceUl 

Weber 

Wolpe 

Kogovsek 

OUn 

Smith  (NJ) 

Weiss 

WorUey 

Kolter 

Ottlnger 

Smith,  Denny 

Traxler 

Wheat 

Wright 

Kostmayer 

Owens 

Snowe 

Valentine 

Whltehurst 

Wyden 

Kramer 

Packard 

Snyder 

VanderJagt 

WhiUey 

WyUe 

LeMh 

Parris 

Solan 

Vaadergrtff 

Whittaker 

Tates 

Lehman  (FL) 

Patterson 

Solomon 

Vento 

Whitten 

Tatron 

Lent 

Paul 

Spratt 

Volkmer 

WUUams(MT> 

Toung  (AK) 

Levin 

Pease 

St  Germain 

WUliams  (OH) 

Young  (MO) 

Penny 

Staggers 

Walgren 

WUaon 

Zablockl 

Levitas 

Periclns 

Stangelnnd 

Walker 

Winn 

Zschau 

LewU(FL) 

Petri 

Stark 

Uplnski 

Pickle 

Stokes 
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Long  (LA) 

Porter 

Stratton 

The     CHAIRMAN     pro     tempore. 

Long(MD) 
Lowry  (WA) 

Price 
PurseU 

Studds 
Swift 

Three   hundred   ninety-six   Members 

LuJan 

QuUlen 

Synar 

have    answered    to    their    names,    a 

Luken 

Rahall 

Tauke 

quorum  is  present,  and  the  Committee 

Lundine 
Mack 

Rangel 
Ratehford 

Torres 
TorricelU 

will  resume 

Its  business. 

MacKay 

Regula 

Towns 

AMllOUMCKICKirr  BY  THE  CHAIRMAN  PKO 

Markey 

Reid 

Traxler 

TSMFORI 

Marriott 

Richardson 

Udall 

Martin  (IL) 

Rlnaldo 

Valentine 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro 

tempore  (Mr. 

Martin  (NO 

Rltter 

VanderJagt 

MtJRTHA).  The  Chair  will  advise  those 

Martin  (NY) 

RoberU 

Vento 

few  Members  who  may 
to  be  recorded  on  this 

have  intended 
;  quorum  call 

Mavroules 

MaaoU 

McCandless 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

VoUuner 
Walgren 
Walker 

when  a  recorded  vote 

inadvertently 

McCloskey 

Rogers 

Watklns 

began  on  the  pending  amendment  that 
if  their  names  were  not  re-recorded  on 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

the  quorum 

caU,  the  taUy  clerk  will  in- 

McGrath 

Rudd 

Wheat 

elude  their  i 

names. 

McHugh 

Russo 

Whltehurst 

McNulty 

Sabo 

Whittaker 

RKCORDED  VOTE 

Mica 

Sawyer 

WUUams(MT) 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 

MIkulakI 

Scheuer 

WUUams(OH) 

pending  business  is  the  demand  of  the 

MUler  (OH) 

Mlnlsh 

MitcheU 

Schneider 
Schroeder 
Schumer 

WUson 

Wiim 

Wlrth 

gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan) 

for  a  recorded  vote. 

Moakley 

Seiberling 

Wise 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

MoUnari 

Sensenbrenner 

Wolpe 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Five 

MoUohan 
Moody 
Morrison  (CT) 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Wright 
Wyden 
Yates 

minutes  will  be  allowed  for  the  vote. 

Thr   vote 

was  taken 

by  electronic 

Murphy 

Shuster 

Yatton 

device  and  there  were — 

aves  284.  noes 

Murtha 

SIkorski 

Young  (AK) 

121,  not  voting  28,  as  follows: 

Natcher 
Nelson 

Slljander 
Simon 

Yoimg  (FL) 
Young  (MO) 

[Roll  No.  68] 

NIelson 

Sislsky 

Zablockl 

AYES-284 

Nowak 

Slattery 

Ackerman 

Conyers 

Fowler 

NOES-I21 

Addabbo 

Coughlin 

Frank 

Akaka 

Gonzalez 

Montgomery 

AlbosU 

Coyne 

Oarcia 

Andrews  (NO 

Gradison 

Moore 

Alexander 

Craig 

Oaydos 

Andrews  crX) 

Gramm 

Moorhead 

Anderson 

Crane.  Daniel 

Oejdenson 

Anthony 

Gregg 

Morrison  (WA) 

Annunzlo 

Crane.  PhUip 

Gekas 

Badham 

Hall,  Ralph 

Myers 

Applegate 

D'Amours 

Gephardt 

Barnard 

HaU.8am 

Nichols 

Archer 

Daniel 

Gibbons 

Bates 

Hance 

O'Brien 

Aspln 

Dannemeyer 

GUckman 

Bethune 

Hartnett 

Ortiz 

Barnes 

Daschle 

Goodllng 

BevUl 

Hateher 

Oxley 

BarUett 

Daub 

Gore 

BiUrakls 

Hefner 

PanetU 

BedeU 

Davis 

Gray 

Boner 

HIghtower 

BeUenson 

DeUums 

Green 

Boaco 

HUer 

Pritehard 

Bennett 

Derrick 

Guarlni 

Breaux 

Holt 

Ray 

Bereuter 

DeWine 

Gunderson 

Bryant 

Hopkins 

Ridge 

Berman 

Dickinson 

Hall  (IN) 

Burton 

Hurkaby 

Roemer 

Blaggi 

Dicks 

Hall  (OH) 

CampbeU 

Jones  (TN) 

Rowland 

Bliley 

DtngeU 

HamUton 

Chappie 

Kaslch 

Schaefer 

Boland 

Dixon 

Hammerschmidt 

Cheney 

Kazen 

Schulze 

Bonlor 

DonneUy 

Hansen  (ID) 

CoeUio 

Kemp 

Shelby 

Bonker 

Dorgan 

Hansen  (OT) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kindness 

Skeen 

Borskl 

Downey 

Harkln 

Coleman  (TX) 

Lagomarsino 

Skelton 

Boucher 

Duncan 

Harrison 

Cooper 

Lantos 

Smith.  Robert 

Boxer 

Durbin 

Heftel 

Corcoran 

LatU 

Spence 

Britt 

Dwyer 

HerUl 

Courier 

Leath 

Stenholm 

Brooks 

Dymally 

HUUs 

dels  Garza 

Lehman  (CA) 

Stump 

Broomfleld 

Early 

Horton 

Dowdy 

Leland 

Sundqulst 

Brown  (CA) 

Eckart 

Howard 

Dreier 

Lewis  (CA) 

TaUon 

Brown  ((X)) 

Edgar 

Hoyer 

Dyson 

Livingston 

Tauzin 

BroyhlU 

Hubbard 

Edwards  (AL) 

Uoyd 

"Thomas  (CA) 

Byron 

Erdreich 

Hughes 

Edwards  (CA) 

Loeffler 

Thomas  (GA) 

Carney 

Erlenbom 

Hunter 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lott 

Vandergriff 

Carper 

Evans  (lA) 

Hutto 

EngUsh 

Lowery  (CA) 

Vurainovich 

Can- 

Evans (IL) 

Ireland 

Fazio 

Lungren 

Waxman 

Chandler 

Fascell 

Jacobs 

Fiedler 

Madigan 

Whitley 

Clarke 

Feighan 

Jeffords 

Fllppo 

MaUui 

Whitten 

Cllnger 

Ferraro 

Jenkins 

Ford(TN) 

McCain 

Wolf 

CoaU 

Fields 

Johnson 

Forsjfthe 

McCollum 
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Mr.  SKELTON  and  Mr.  STUMP 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no."  

Mr.  PORTER  and  lix.  HUNTER 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  out  of  an  overabun- 
dance of  concern  for  some  of  what 
happened  earlier  today  and  out  of  cau- 
tion, I  would  like  to  inform  all  of  the 
Members  that  I  have  asked  the  leader- 
ship after  we  rise  today  If  the  bill 
could  be  brought  up  tomorrow,  if  not 
tomorrow,  then  on  Friday,  if  not  on 
Friday,  then  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  or 
Wednesday  of  next  week  at  the  earli- 
est possible  time. 

Therefore,  I  give  notice  to  all  of  the 
Members  that  should  my  usual  powers 
of  persuasion  prevail,  we  might  have 
this  back  up  again  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  Com- 
mittee do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Murtha,  Chairman  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
1190)  to  provide  emergency  credit  as- 
sistance to  farmers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


FUNDING  OP  FOREIGN  POLICY 
INITLATIVES 

(Mr.  GOODLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
one  of  the  newest  members  of  the 
House  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  I  came  to  this  commit- 
tee with  no  preconceived  notions  of 
what  was  or  what  was  not  meant  by 
the  Boland  amendment.  Rather,  I  had 
serious  concerns  with  regard  to  this 
administration's  compliance  with  the 
Boland  amendment  and  I  remembered 
what  my  impressions  were  when  I 
voted  for  the  Boland  amendment,  not 
privileged  to  the  information  that  is 
avaUable  to  me  now  on  this  Intelli- 
gence Committee. 
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I  do  consider  it  to  be  a  serious  allega- 
tion to  accuse  anyone  of  violating  the 
law  and  before  I  made  up  my  mind,  I 
wished  to  review  the  records  which 
most  recently  came  to  my  attention.  I 
am  referring  to  the  enhanced  legisla- 
tive history  which  was  briefly  referred 
to  by  Chairman  Boland  on  the  floor 
during  the  debate  and  final  approval 
of  his  amendment  that  the  language, 
which  he  offered,  had  been  agreed  to 
by  the  Hoiise  and  Senate  Intelligence 
committees  and  also,  by  the  Reagan 
Administration. 

The  language  of  the  Boland  amend- 
ment now  found  in  Public  Law  97-377, 
section  793,  specifically  stated  that— 

None  of  the  funds  provided  in  this  act 
may  be  used  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  or  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
furnish  military  equipment,  military  train- 
ing or  advice  or  other  support  for  military 
activities  to  any  group  or  individual  not  part 
of  a  country's  armed  forces  or  the  purpose 
of  overthrowing  the  government  of  Nicara- 
gua or  provoking  a  military  exchange  be- 
tween Nicaragua  and  Honduras. 

I  think  in  examining  this  language, 
we  should  look  to  the  legislative  histo- 
ry created  on  the  House  floor  when 
the  House  voted  down  two  proposals 
which  would  have  been  more  restric- 
tive than  the  Boland  amendment. 
First,  the  House  voted  down  a  propos- 
al which  would  have  denied  funds  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  military 
activities  in  or  against  Nicaragua. 
That  provision  was  defeated.  Second, 
the  House  voted  down  a  proposal 
which  would  have  denied  funds  to 
groups  or  individuals  known  by  the 
United  States  to  have  the  intent  of 
overthrowing  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment. So,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Con- 
gress, at  least  the  House,  objected  to  a 
prohibition  of  funds  based  on  the 
intent  of  the  groups  or  persons  receiv- 
ing the  funds. 

I  understand  that  in  the  other  body, 
a  similar  amendment  was  rejected 
which  would  have  prohibited  funds  in 
support  of  regular  military  forces  or 
paramilitary  groups  operating  in  Cen- 
tral America.  If  either  of  these  propos- 
als had  been  adopted,  U.S.  aid  to  the 
anti-Sandinistas  would  have  been  ille- 
gal. However,  neither  amendment  pre- 
vailed. The  substantially  different  lan- 
guage proposed  by  Chairman  Boland 
was  approved.  The  wording  of  the 
Boland  amendment  on  its  face  clearly 
aUows  aid  to  the  anti-Communist  guer- 
rilla forces  for  purposes  other  than 
overthrowing  the  Sandinistas,  which 
the  other  amendments  would  have 
barred. 

Clearly,  the  Boland  amendment  was 
a  compromise  which  did  not  contem- 
plate a  total  prohibition  against  our 
U.S.  presence  in  Central  America.  But, 
in  addition  to  this  as  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
review  the  committee  executive  ses- 
sion transcripts  and  have  read  with 
great  interest  the  thorough  discus- 
sions and  explanations  of  what  the 


Boland  amendment  would  or  would 
not  prohibit.  After  reviewing  those 
documents  and  having  the  opportuni- 
ty to  discuss  my  concerns  with  other 
members  of  the  committee,  I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  the  actions  of 
the  Reagan  administration  to  date  are 
in  keeping  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law. 

After  reading  the  transcripts.  I  am 
very  much  of  the  opinion  that  this 
Congress  provided  the  executive 
branch  with  authorities  and  powers 
which  have  not  been  invoked  and  were 
never  contemplated  by  either  this  ad- 
ministration or  Congress.  While  I 
make  no  Judgments  «rith  respect  to 
policy,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  there  Is,  in  fact,  no  violation  of 
the  law. 

If  I  may  endeavor  to  keep  one  thing 
clear,  we  are  discussing  whether  our 
Government  is  brealdng  the  law,  that 
is,  the  Boland  amendment  adopted 
last  December.  I  think  we  should  all 
keep  that  issue  separate  from  whether 
you  agree  or  disagree  with  the  policy. 
You  may  wish  to  take  issue  with  the 
policy  determination,  you  may  wish  to 
argue  with  the  policy  determination, 
or  you  may  want  to  change  our  policy 
but  I  think  you  should  do  so  from  the 
premise  that  one,  the  President  has 
not  violated  either  the  spirit  or  the 
letter  of  the  Boland  amendment. 

It  has  t)een  my  understanding  from 
the  Constitution  that  the  President 
makes  foreign  policy  determinations 
and  attempts  to  implement  those  poli- 
cies. When  Congress  takes  issue  with 
those  policies,  it  has  certain  peroga- 
tives  which  Congress  may  exercise  in 
order  to  effectuate  a  change  in  policy 
or  redirect  policy,  hence,  our  discus- 
sion with  regard  to  Congress  authority 
and  power  to  fund  or  not  to  fund  for- 
eign policy  initiatives.  It  is  at  this 
point,  in  which  I  believe,  constructive 
discussions  may  begin. 


JUDICIARY  COMMITTEE  CHAIR- 
MAN JOINS  UNIVERSITY  OF 
DELAWARE  IN  TRIBUTE  TO 
THE  LATE  PROFESSOR  PAUL 
DOLAN 

(Mr.  CARPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1982 
a  beloved  and  revered  professor  at  the 
University  of  Delaware  died  in  a  tragic 
accident.  Prof.  Paul  Dolan  taught  at 
the  university  for  over  40  years.  He 
was  an  institution  there,  and  most  of 
us  who  attended  the  university  came 
into  contact  with  this  exceptional  man 
at  one  time  or  another. 

To  show  the  great  esteem  in  which 
Professor  Dolan  was  held,  his  friends 
and  colleagues  established  in  his  name 
a  lecture  series  to  be  delivered  at  the 
university.     Because     of     Professor 


Dolan's  intense  interest  in  public  law 
and  the  courts,  the  first  speaker 
chosen  to  deliver  the  introductory  ad- 
dress    was     the     Honorable     Petxr 

RODINO. 

We  were  honored  to  have  Mr. 
RODiNO  address  us  recently.  Few,  if 
any,  i>eople  are  as  qualified  as  my  col- 
league to  discuss  public  law  and  the 
courts,  and  everyone  who  attended  the 
lecture  came  away  far  Ijetter  informed 
about  the  initiatives  that  havej  been 
proposed  to  change  the  Jurisdic^on  of 
the  Federal  courts. 

Those  persons  who  attended  the  lec- 
ture came  away  reassured  that  Chair- 
man RoDiMo  will  continue  to  work  to 
protect  the  courts'  ability  to  guard  our 
rights. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  publica- 
tion in  the  Record  the  text  of  my  col- 
league's speech.  I  believe  that  Profes- 
sor Dolan  would  want  all  of  us  who  are 
entrusted  with  guarding  the  Constitu- 
tion to  hear  and  heed  Mr.  Rodino's 
warning. 

Address  by  Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr. 

President  Trabast,  Congressman  Carper. 
Mrs.  Dolan,  students,  friends  of  Professor 
Dolan.  and  guests: 

It  is  a  great  honor  to  have  been  chosen  to 
present  the  introductory  lecture  of  this 
series  in  memory  of  Professor  Dolan.  I  un- 
derstand that  Professor  Dolan.  in  the  words 
of  a  colleague,  "taught  at  the  University 
forever"  and  that  it  is  a  safe  bet  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  college-educated  residents  of 
Delaware  was  at  one  time  or  another  en- 
rolled in  one  of  his  courses.  His  intense  in- 
terest In  the  area  of  I>ubllc  Law  and  the 
Courts  parallels  my  own  involvement  in  this 
field.  So  it  is  also  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
here  for  this  event. 

I  have  been  asked  to  address  the  continu- 
ing legislative  effort  in  the  Congress  to 
undo  the  constitutional  balance  of  power 
among  the  branches  of  government  that  has 
served  us  superbly  for  200  years.  But.  had  I 
not  been  asked.  I  think  I  would  have  chosen 
this  topic  anyway.  For  the  current  efforts  to 
strip  the  federal  courts  of  Jurisdiction  over 
the  issues  of  abortion,  school  desegregation, 
and  school  prayer  have  implications  far 
graver  than  the  immediacy  of  these  issues 
themselves,  however  important  they  may 
be. 

These  efforts  would  be  a  large  and  mis- 
guided step  toward  restoring  to  the  legisla- 
tures the  unchecked  powers  they  exercised 
after  the  revolution  .  .  .  abuses  that  led  our 
founding  fathers  to  conceive  and  draft  a 
constitution  based  on  the  separation  of 
powers,  a  system  that  established  an  inde- 
pendent Judiciary  so  that  our  republic 
might  more  perfectly  function. 

I  believe  these  bills  that  would  deny  the 
federal  Judiciary  authority  to  interpret  the 
constitution  and  order  remedies  for  viola- 
tions would,  if  passed,  threateh  a  constitu- 
tional collision  of  tragic  dimensions. 

There  are  bills  now  pending  In  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  to  limit  Judicial 
authority.  Some  would  strip  all  federal 
courts,  including  the  Supreme  Court,  of  Ju- 
risdiction in  the  areas  I  mentioned.  Others 
would  affect  only  the  lower  courts. 

This  emotional  challenge  to  our  Constitu- 
tion and  the  principle  of  separation  of 
powers  holds  profound  implications  for  all 
citizens.  If  it  were  to  succeed  and  survive. 


there  would  be  no  constitutional  guarantee 
that  would  be  secure.  This  battle,  therefore, 
is  not  one  to  be  waged  only  by  lawyers  and 
professors  and  legislators  and  Judges.  It  is 
one  to  be  fought  by  all  of  us.  Por.  if  we  are 
to  be  beneficiaries  of  the  Constitution,  we 
must  also  be  defenders  of  the  Constitution. 
Many  liberals  and  conservatives  alike  have 
united  in  opposition. 

Pour  former  attorneys  general  have  de- 
nounced these  proposals.  William  French 
Smith,  the  current  attorney  general,  has 
warned  that  Congress  caimot  tamper  with 
the  "core  functions"  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  some  of  these  bills  would  do.  He  did, 
however,  endorse  as  constitutional  a  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  year  that  would 
have  limited  the  power  of  lower  federal 
courts  to  order  busing  for  school  desegrega- 
tion. The  measure  died  In  the  House. 

Robert  Bork,  a  former  solicitor  general 
with  conservative  credentials,  appointed  by 
President  Reagan  to  the  Federal  Appellate 
Court  bench,  has  labeled  these  bills  "unwise 
and  probably  unconstitutional." 

Senator  Barry  Ooldwater.  the  vintage  con- 
servative who  has  fallen  into  disfavor  with 
the  elements  of  the  so-called  New  Right  be- 
cause of  his  crusty  defense  of  constitutional 
principles,  has  assailed  these  bills  as  as- 
saults on  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers  and  on  the  independence  of  the 
courts. 

To  me.  the  most  telling  rejection  has  been 
the  unanimous  denunciation  of  these  pro- 
posals by  the  Chief  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Courts  of  all  50  states.  ProiMnents  seem  to 
imply  that,  with  these  laws  on  the  books, 
the  state  courts  would  feel  free  to  disregard 
the  controlling  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
that  the  authority  of  the  Court  would  not 
be  binding.  The  states'  chief  justices  reject- 
ed this  notion  and  called  the  court-stripping 
idea  "a  hazardous  experiment  with  the  na- 
tion's judicial  system." 

Because  there  has  been  no  authoritative 
ruling  on  the  matter,  there  is  scholarly  dis- 
agreement over  the  extent  of  the  power  of 
Congress  to  limit  court  jurisdiction.  Some 
argue  that  the  Exceptions  Clause  of  Article 
III  of  the  Constitution  gives  Congress  the 
power  to  regulate  the  Jurisdiction  of  all  the 
federal  courts.  Article  III  establishes  Su- 
preme Court  Jurisdiction  "with  such  Excep- 
tions, and  under  such  Regulations  as  the 
Congress  may  make."  Others,  including 
many  who  oppose  abortion,  busing,  and  the 
ban  on  school  prayer,  contend— as  one  put 
it— that  the  Founding  Fathers  did  not 
Intend  "to  authorize  exceptions  which 
engulf  the  rule"  that  establishes  court  Juris- 
diction. They  argue  further  that  Congres- 
sional power  under  the  Exceptions  Clause  is 
limited  by  other  constitutional  provisions 
that  guarantee  due  process  and  equal  pro- 
tection. 

Personally.  I  do  not  believe  that  Congress 
can  strip  the  Supreme  Court  of  its  essential 
role  of  reviewing  the  constitutionality  of 
state  laws  and  state  acts. 

But.  suppose,  for  a  moment,  that  the  Con- 
gress did  enact  a  law  denying  the  Supreme 
Court  jurisdiction  over  state  school-prayer 
statutes.  Then,  suppose  that  your  state  or 
mine  passed  a  law  mandating  prayer  in  the 
public  schools.  Despite  the  federal  law.  a 
plaintiff  challenges  the  state  statute  and 
takes  its  case  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
that  court  rules  the  act  denying  it  jurisdic- 
tion is  unconstitutional. 

What  happens  then?  Each  of  you  can 
write  your  own  scenario,  any  of  which  is  cer- 
tain to  be  a  prescription  for  horrible  con- 
frontation between  the  two  branches,  a  con- 
stitutional gridlock. 


If  these  court-stripping  proposals  were  to 
be  found  constitutionally  sound,  the  prece- 
dent esUblished  would.  I  think,  be  equally 
disastrous.  No  longer  would  there  be  a 
single  InterpreUtlon  of  the  Constitution. 
Fifty  state  courts  could  go  in  50  different  di- 
rections. And.  if  Congress  could  ultimately 
control  the  issues  the  federal  courts  could 
address,  all  constitutional  rights  would  be 
subject  to  the  tyranny  of  the  majority  of 
the  moment. 

Today's  court  critics  are  extremely  unhap- 
py with  the  rulings  on  abortion,  busing,  and 
prayer.  If  they  can  nxilllfy  these  decisions 
by  court-stripping,  where  might  tomorrow's 
mean  majority  strike?  Would  they  take 
from  the  court  authority  to  rule  on  state 
laws  that  might  restrict  freedom  of  the 
press  or  the  right  to  peaceably  assemble? 
Would  they  bar  the  court  from  hearing 
challenges  to  laws  impinging  on  constitu- 
tional protection  against  unreasonable 
search  and  seizure?  Would  they  place 
beyond  the  coma's  reach  laws  that  nullify 
property  rights,  due  process  and  equal  pro- 
tection? Who— at  a  given  time— might  not 
be  subject  to  majoritarian  persecution? 

Some  of  us  may  vehemently  disagree  with 
the  court's  decisions  on  some  constitutional 
issues.  We  do  not  have  to  agree  with  the 
court.  .  .  .  But  we  are  boimd  to  obey  it.  For 
instance.  I  am  a  Catholic.  I  am  strongly  pro- 
life.  But  these  bills  are  not  really  about 
abortion  or  busing  or  school  prayer.  Rather, 
they  are  radical  efforts  to  redefine  the  role 
of  the  courts  in  determining  constitutional 
rights  and  remedies.  .  .  .  That's  what  they 
are  all  about. 

The  Constitution  is  a  flexible  document. 
But  it  must  not  be  one  subject  to  the  pas- 
sions or  political  expediency  of  the  times  or 
iDent  by  the  will  of  a  mere  legislative  majori- 
ty. A  legislative  majority  has  no  right  to 
subvert  the  Constitution. 

Our  system  of  Justice  is  a  global  marvel. 
The  availability  of  the  courts  to  assist  the 
least  among  us  is  an  attribute  of  our  society 
that  makes  our  nation  special.  The  courts 
are  the  Institution  to  which  our  people  can 
turn  when  they  are  without  resources  to 
open  other  doors.  Indeed.  Tocqueville  pro- 
nounced American  courts  as  "the  most  pow- 
erful barriers  that  have  been  devised 
against  the  tryanny  of  political  assemblies." 
We  must  not  destroy  those  barriers. 

Do  we  really  want  to  chance  embarking  on 
a  course  that  would  give  ordinary  majorities 
in  Congress— with  the  approval  of  a  Presi- 
dent—the right  to  abolish  constitutional 
rights  as  determined  by  the  courts?  Do  we 
really  want  to  give  Congress  the  last  word 
on  what  the  courts  may  Judge?  In  addition, 
the  state  legislatures  might  follow  the  lead 
of  Congress  and  deprive  state  courts  of  ju- 
risdiction, leaving  aggrieved  citizens  with  no 
recotu-se  to  judicial  review  in  constitutional 
cases.  But  the  court  decisions  to  which  back- 
ers of  this  legislation  object  would  still  be 
the  law.  Those  decisions  would  not  be  wiped 
out.  They  would  remain  the  law  .  .  .  but 
there  would  be  no  way  to  enforce  them. 
This  condition  would  breed  contempt  for 
the  Judiciary  and  undercut  respect  for  the 
rule  of  law. 

The  courts,  of  course,  are  not  always 
right.  When  dealing  with  the  law  and  its  ap- 
plication. Chief  Justice  Hughes  remarked. 
Judges  "do  not  suddenly  rise  into  a  strato- 
sphere of  icy  certainty."  This  is  evident  in 
the  several  times  the  Supreme  Court  has 
modified  ite  decisions  or  reversed  itself  over 
the  years.  As  Justice  Brandeis  wrote,  in  mat- 
ters Involving  the  Constitution,  "the  Court 
bows  to  the  lessons  of  experience  and  the 
force  of  better  reasoning." 


If  we  seek  to  overturn  court  decisions, 
there  are  two  proper  ways  to  proceed. 

First,  we  can  amend  the  Constitution. 
This  is.  as  Justice  Frankfurter  observed,  "a 
leaden-footed  process,"  one  made  deliberate- 
ly difficult  by  the  Founding  Fathers  to  pro- 
vide time  for  serious  public  debate. 

Or.  we  can  follow  the  path  that  Senator 
Moynihan  has  succinctly  labeled:  "Debate, 
LegisUte.  Utigate."  It  is  proper  to  debate 
these  issues  at  length  and  in  depth.  It  is 
proper  to  pass  new  laws  that  seek  to  com- 
port with  the  Constitution.  It  is  proper  to 
defend  these  laws  before  the  courts,  to  try 
to  get  the  judges  to  bow  to  the  force  of 
better  reasoning.  If  the  law  is  struck  down. 
It  Is  proper  to  go  back  to  the  drawing  board 
and  try.  try  again. 

What  is  not  proper  is  to  try.  out  of  pique, 
to  take  away  court  Jurisdiction  and  threaten 
oyr  system  of  shared  power  among  the 
branches. 

The  current  hostility  toward  the  judiciary 
stems  not  only  from  dissatisfaction  with  de- 
cisions but  also  unhappiness  with  what 
some  perceive  to  be  unwarranted  judicial  ac- 
tivism. Indeed,  Attorney  General  Smith  has 
called  for  "judicial  self-restraint"  and  has 
insisted  that  judges  should  not  substitute 
their  policy  judgments  for  those  of  elected 
officials. 

In  the  past,  however,  the  political 
branches,  with  what  has  been  called  "quiv- 
ering sensitivity"  to  the  popular  will,  have 
enacted  laws  or  endorsed  concepts  that 
denied  basic  rights.  And  complaint  courts 
have  upheld  these  laws  and  concepts,  there- 
by creating  circumstances  that  took  exten- 
sive efforts  by  many  segments  of  society  to 
correct,  with  the  judiciary  usually  In  the 
lead. 

Many  persons  question  whether  the 
courts  have  the  competence  and  resources 
to  nm  mental  hospitals,  prisons,  schools,  or 
welfare  departments— to  be  the  problem- 
solvers  for  all  society.  Judges  don't  want  to 
run  prison  systems  and  school  systems  and 
all  the  rest.  They  don't  want  to  be  wardens 
and  superintendents.  They  are  not  "social 
engineers"  Imported  from  some  alien  com- 
munity. They  are  homegrown  folks  who  had 
thrust  on  them  controversial  cases  involving 
constitutional  principles  that  required  vindi- 
cation. In  these  cases,  the  courts  have 
moved  to  fill  voids  created  by  default  or  fail- 
ure by  the  executive  or  the  legislature  to  re- 
spond to  the  demand  of  individual  rights. 
Judges  do  not  go  out  beating  the  bushes  for 
cases.  But  the  courts  cannot  decline  Juris- 
diction where  the  law— by  accident  or 
design— is  unclear,  and  where  questions  of 
serious  dfenials  of  constitutional  rights  are 
at  issue.  Yes,  the  judiciary  has  at  times  as- 
sumed legislative  and  executive  obligations 
because  the  political  branches— through 
Intent,  ineptness.  or  Insensltlvlty—  have 
avoided  the  risks  these  obligations  impose. 
As  David  Brink,  past  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  put  it.  the  other 
branches  have  used  the  courts  as  "dumping 
grounds  for  hot  potatoes"  and  then  castigat- 
ed the  courts  for  the  way  the  cases  were 
handled. 

In  short,  the  Judiciary  has  not  eagerly 
usurped  the  authority  or  prerogratlves  of 
the  other  branches.  Rather.  If  there  Is  a  dis- 
tortion of  our  system  of  shared  power— a 
point  I  do  not  concede— It  Is  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  other  branches  to  make  policy 
judgments.  Dissatisfied  citizens  have  tJimed 
to  the  courts  only  after  the  other  branches, 
to  avoid  political  risk  or  curry  political 
favor,  have  either  shirked  their  obligation 
or  acted  deliberately  to  deny  basic  rights. 
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The  courts  have  not  hungrily  Invaded  legis- 
lative and  executive  turf.  Instead,  they  have 
entered  territory  the  others  have  aban- 
doned or  feared  to  tread.  But  weakness  or  ti- 
midity in  one  branch  is  not  properly  correct- 
ed by  shackling  another.  When  the  other 
branches  diligently  meet  their  responsibil- 
ities, there  is  no  need  for  the  judiciary  to  in- 
trude ....  In  fact,  I  am  sure  the  judges  will 
gladly  refrain  from  doing  so. 

Of  course,  we  must  not  look  to  the  courts 
to  solve  all  our  disputes.  Courts  need  not  t>e 
the  only  forum  where  justice  is  adminis- 
tered. But  they  have  had  an  awesome  role 
imposed  on  them,  and  they  must  continue 
to  be  the  institution  to  which  aggrieved  citi- 
sens  can  turn  for  resolution  of  disputes  and 
for  Interpretation  and  clarification  of  the 
law.  Our  courts  must  continue  to  be  the 
guarantors  of  basic  constitutional  rights.  If 
our  system  of  shared  power  is  to  endure. 

Under  the  Constitution,  majority  rule  is 
vested  In  the  Congress  and  the  President, 
while  the  courts  are  the  watchdog  for  the 
rights  of  the  minority.  Historically,  Con- 
gress and  the  courts  have  accommodated 
each  other.  "Each  side's  self-restraint  has 
legitimized  the  other's  authority,"  one 
scholar  has  written.  "It  is  on  that  fragile 
reed  that  our  democratic  system  rests." 

We  must  be  wary  of  legislation  that  would 
strip  from  the  courts  their  constitutional 
rule,  deprive  people  of  the  ability  to  assert 
their  rights  .  .  .  and  perhaps  snap  that  f  rag- 
Ue  reed. 

Conflicts  in  a  system  of  divided  power  are 
inevitable.  Acconunodation  and  compromise 
are  necessary  to  resolve  these  conflicts,  if 
we  are  to  prevent  the  branches  from  war- 
ring with  one  another. 

Attacks  on  the  courts  are  not  new.  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  have  provoked  retali- 
atory efforts  throughout  recent  history. 
President  Roosevelt,  angry  that  the  court 
had  struck  down  New  Deal  legislation,  tried 
to  expand  the  court  from  nine  to  15  justices. 
His  plan  was  rejected  in  Congress  .  .  . 
During  the  controversy,  however,  the  Court 
began  sustaining  New  Deal  statutes,  a 
change  that  became  known  as  the  "switch 
in  time  that  saved  nine." 

In  the  1950s,  the  Court  struck  down  state 
antisubversive  laws  and  certain  contempt  of 
Congress  actions.  Bills  were  introduced  to 
bar  the  court  from  hearing  cases  In  these 
areas.  The  bills  died. 

Another  batch  of  court-curbing  bUls  ap- 
peared following  the  court's  1964  rulings  in 
state  reapportionment  cases.  They  also  died. 
Following  the  court's  19M  Miranda  decision 
on  the  protection  of  rights  of  criminal  de- 
fendants, several  bills  sought  to  prevent  the 
court  from  reviewing  any  trial  judge's  ruling 
on  the  admissibility  of  a  confession.  They, 
too,  died. 

The  current  bills  I  have  been  discussing 
have  been  referred  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee.  As  chairman  of  that  committee 
I  have  i)een  credited  ...  or  blamed— de- 
pending on  one's  point  of  view— with  "bot- 
tling up"  these  proposals. 

Some  years  ago,  my  predecessor  as  chair- 
man, the  late  Manny  Celler,  reportedly  was 
asked  where  he  stood  on  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. He  is  said  to  have  replied:  "I  don't 
stand  on  it;  I  sit  on  it." 

That  anecdote  is  often  cited  by  those  who 
complain  that  the  Congress  is  frequently 
dilatory.  But  Congress  has  been  described  as 
a  body  made  up  of  535  diverse  persons  that 
is  not  designed  to  lie  fast  on  its  1,070 
feet.  .  .  . 

The  Judiciary  Committee  does  approach 
this  legislation  in  a  deliberate  manner.  I 


make  no  apology  for  this.  These  proposals 
seek  historic  changes  in  the  law.  The  sub- 
jects are  complex;  the  Issues  volatile.  They 
raise  profound  constitutional  questions. 
They  demand  the  most  thoughtful  exami- 
nation for  their  potential  effect  on  individ- 
ual rights  and  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers. 

I  will  continue  to  base  my  decisions  on 
careful  study  of  these  very  tough  issues— 
and  on  my  conviction  of  what  is  best  for  the 
country. 

One  scholar  who  favors  this  legislation 
has  written  that  he  considers  withdrawal  of 
jurisdiction  an  appropriate  response  to  what 
he  sees  as  judicial  excess.  But  he  seems  not 
at  all  sure  that  this  is  a  wise  course,  and  he 
suggests  that  if  experience  proved  it  to  be 
unwise,  the  statutes  could  be  readily  re- 
pealed. 

I  would  rather  move  slowly,  with  care  and 
comity  and,  I  would  hope,  wisely  in  the  first 
place. 

The  Constitution  is  a  magnificent  and  pre- 
cious document.  It  has  passed  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  unsullied.  Today  we  are 
the  inheritors  of  this  marvelous  system  of 
law.  But  we — all  of  us— have  an  obligation  to 
be  trustees— guarantors— of  this  system.  .  .  . 
to  guard  jealously  the  rights  and  protec- 
tions it  promises.  ...  to  ensure  that  those 
rights  and  protections  are  not  eroded  or 
chipped  away. 

Benjamin  Franklin  long  ago  reminded  all 
of  us  that  preservation  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment depended  on  our  constant  vigi- 
lance. PYanklln  one  time  was  asked  what 
kind  of  government  we  had,  a  republic  or  a 
monarchy.  Franklin  replied,  "a  republic  If 
you  can  keep  it." 

Let  us  all  pledge  to  preserve  the  ideals  on 
which  our  nation  was  founded.  Let  us  leave 
the  Constitution  for  our  Inheritors  as  unim- 
paired as  it  was  left  to  us.  Let  us  assure  all 
citizens  that  our  fundamental  law,  our  bed- 
rock principles,  our  system  and  its  institu- 
tions are  enduring. 

For  the  real  security  of  this  nation  lies  in 
the  integrity  of  its  institutions  and  the  in- 
formed confidence  of  its  people. 


A  REPORT  ON  TRADE  BY  THE 
TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  preliminary  report  from  the 
Treasury  Department.  This  report 
shows  some  startling  facts  about  the 
problem  of  "offsets"  and  how  current 
countertrade  agreements  are  robbing 
the  United  States  of  jobs,  technology 
and  skilled  expertise. 

What  is  an  offset?  It  is  the  modem 
day  ripoff  by  foreign  governments.  It 
occurs  when  American  companies  sell 
to  foreign  governments  under  military 
and  nonmilitary  contracts.  In  return 
for  the  contract,  foreign  governments 
are  demanding  more  and  more  that 
American  companies  provide  them 
with  subcontracts  or  other  economic 
incentives  to  offset  the  purchase  price. 
Offsets  are  literally  draining  biUions 
and  billions  of  dollars  from  the  U.S. 
economy. 


The  Treasury  Department  report  is 
based  on  a  survey  of  the  electronics 
and  aerospace  industries.  Between 
1975  and  1981,  the  report  shows  26  of 
the  largest  American  electronics  and 
aerospace  companies  provided  foreign 
governments  with  $9.5  billion  in  off- 
sets in  retiun  for  $15.2  billion  in  con- 
tracts. 

This  is  the  first  aggregate  data  on 
offsets.  It  is  the  first  time  Congress 
can  take  a  hard  look  at  the  exports  of 
American  technology  and  American 
jobs  overseas. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  of  $15  billion 
of  export  sales,  over  60  percent  was 
eliminated  by  offsets.  So  when  you 
hear  boasts  about  the  importance  of 
military  sales  to  the  economy  you 
should  divide  by  three  to  get  a  true 
figure. 

The  preliminary  report  also  shows 
that  the  highest  percentage  of  offset 
benefits  went  to  Canada  and  Japan 
which  received  $4.6  billion  and  $1.1  bil- 
lion respectively.  In  addition,  accord- 
ing to  the  Treasury  document,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  encouraged  the 
offset  arrangements  in  the  majority  of 
cases. 

American  companies  are  being 
forced  to  give  away  jobs  and  technolo- 
gy. And  this  is  being  done  with  the  De- 
fense Department's  blessing.  This 
occurs  partly  as  a  result  of  shortsight- 
ed attempts  by  the  armed  services  to 
reduce  the  unit  cost  of  weapons  sys- 
tems, no  matter  what  the  long-term 
consequences  of  America's  increased 
reliance  on  overseas  contractors. 

Essentially  the  offsets  occur  because 
a  government  makes  its  defense  deci- 
sion on  economic  rather  that  military 
grounds.  The  game  is  to  extort  the 
maximum  benefit  from  the  short-term 
profit  oriented  managers  of  competing 
military  system  companies. 

Offsets  benefit  the  prime  contractor 
because  if  they  get  the  sale,  they  make 
a  profit.  Offset  deals  hurt  subcon- 
tracts because  most  offset  demands  re- 
quire the  transfer  of  subcontracting  to 
the  foreign  coimtry.  Typically  offsets 
also  involve  the  transfer  of  advanced 
technology,  particularly  in  the  fields 
of  electronics  and  materials  process- 
ing. The  Treasury  survey  shows  that 
this  has  deleterious  long  term  effects 
on  the  U.S.  competitive  position. 

Beyond  the  economic  effect  of  the 
transfer  of  high  technology,  there  are 
also  security  problems.  Many  other 
countries  do  not  have  the  U.S.  concern 
about  technology  security  and  thus, 
there  is  a  real  risk  of  U.S.  defense 
technology  winding  up  in  Russian 
hands. 

It  is  worth  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
the  two  most  persistent  demanders  of 
offsets  are  Canada  and  Japan,  the  two 
so-called  members  of  the  Western  alli- 
Euice  who  contribute  least  to  collective 
security.  If  Canada  was  willing  to  in- 
crease  its   defense   spending   to   the 


NATO  average  of  3.3  percent  of 
GNP— currently  It  is  half  that— they 
would  have  a  more  viable  domestic  de- 
fense industry  than  is  the  current  situ- 
ation. As  for  Japan  which  spends  even 
less  of  its  GNP  on  defense,  I  would 
point  out  that  they  are  using  the  tech- 
nical capabilities  gained  through 
offset  demands  to  enter  the  airliner  in- 
dustry. It  is  ironic  that  this  is  happen- 
ing as  production  of  the  Lockheed  L- 
1011  is  ending  since  much  Japanese  ca- 
pability was  gained  through  demands 
for  coproduction  of  the  P-2  and  P-3— 
both  Lockheed  designed  aircraft. 

The  most  troublesome  feature  of  the 
report  is  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  encourages  offsets.  This 
occurs  partly  as  a  result  of  a  short- 
sighted attempt  by  the  Pentagon  to 
reduce  weapons  system  unit  costs  no 
matter  what  the  long  term  cost  and  no 
matter  the  defense  consequences  of  in- 
creased reliance  on  overseas  suppliers. 
There  have  been  some  advertisements 
commenting  on  the  fact  that  the  P-18 
has  won  every  competition  for  over- 
seas sales  over  the  F-16.  This  is  true. 
However,  the  determining  factor  in 
these  sales  was  the  offset  package. 
The  P-16  has  shown  little  cost  growth. 
However,  the  out-of-control  costs  of 
the  P-18  has  led  the  Navy  and  the 
manufacturers  to  increase  production 
and  to  hide  costs.  In  the  Canadian  F- 
18  sale,  the  Navy  was  urging  the  Cana- 
dians to  buy  the  P-18  for  the  air  de- 
fense of  our  continent  at  the  same 
time  that  the  P-18  was  found  unsuit- 
able for  the  air  defense  of  the  Navy's 
carriers.  Once  again  parochial  inter- 
ests have  triumphed  over  national  se- 
curity interests. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has 
been  behaving  in  an  unacceptable 
maimer.  I  knew  Congressman  La- 
Palce,  the  chairman  of  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Subcommittee,  shares 
my  concerns  about  DOD  stewardship 
of  our  defense  industries  and  I  expect 
him  to  react  positively  to  continued 
subcommittee  investigations  of  the 
problem. 

The  administration  has  failed  to  de- 
velop a  policy  to  respond  to  the  grow- 
ing problems  of  offsets.  At  present, 
this  administration  has  at  least  four 
independent  groups  studying  offsets. 
It  has  become  evident  in  the  subcom- 
mittee's hearings  on  this  issue  that 
these  groups  are  not  cooperating  and 
indeed  are  not  even  aware  of  each 
other's  work. 

This  situation  of  confusion  and 
chaos  is  unacceptable.  We  have  yet 
one  more  situation  where  the  adminis- 
tration cannot  get  its  act  together— 
caimot  shoot  straight.  In  this  situa- 
tion, I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress in  general,  and  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Ek;onomic  Stabilization  in 
particular,  to  establish  a  coherent 
policy.  I  believe  that  with  the  leader- 
ship and  interest  of  our  subconunittee 
chairman,  Mr.  LaPalce,      and  other 


members    of    the    subcommittee,    we 
have  the  capability  to  do  so. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  one 
aspect  of  the  report  which  disturbs  me 
greatly.  This  survey  was  completed 
over  a  year  ago.  However,  its  submis- 
sion to  Congress  was  delayed  until  it 
had  been  cleared  with  industry  and 
modified  to  meet  industry  objections. 
Even  then.  Assistant  Secretary  Leland 
was  not  sure  that  this  congressionally 
mandated  study  should  be  released  to 
Congress.  It  was  only  because  of  Mr. 
LaPalce's  interest  that  this  report  is 
now  available. 

It  is  surprising  and  profotmdly  dis- 
turbing to  discover  that  industry  has 
the  power  to  influence  the  conduct  of 
the  Treasury's  official  duties.  I  believe 
that  we  should  examine  the  history  of 
the  report  most  carefully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  problems  posed  to 
our  country  by  the  continued  accept- 
ance of  uncontrolled  offset  packages  is 
most  serious.  We  face  the  loss  of  Jobs, 
industrial  capabilities,  and  billions  of 
dollars  in  our  economy.  Equally  as  im- 
portant, offsets  threaten  our  national 
security.  The  administration  has  failed 
to  close  or  even  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  offsets  gap.  It  is  clear  that  Con- 
gress must  move  ahead  on  this  issue. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  the  executive 
summary  of  the  Treasury  Department 
report  on  offsets. 
Departhknt    op   thk   Trkastjhy    Report- 

Survey    op    Oppset/Coprodoctioii    Re- 

QUIREMZNTS 

In  response  to  a  request  from  and  based 
on  questions  initially  suggested  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Aerospace  Indus- 
tries Association  and  the  Electronic  Indus- 
tries Association  jointly  conducted  a  survey 
of  their  members  on  offset  and  coproduc- 
tion commitments  made  to  foreign  govern- 
ments in  connection  with  major  export  con- 
tracts. The  objective  was  to  gather  data  on 
the  nature  and  extent  of  offset/coproduc- 
tlon  practices. 

The  information  produced  by  the  siurey 
represents  a  sampling  of  the  companies 
polled;  response  to  the  survey  questionnaire 
was  entirely  voluntary  and  many  companies 
did  not  respond  or  indicated  they  had  made 
no  offset  conmiltments.  Nethertheless,  26  of 
the  largest  aerospace  and  electronic  equip- 
ment manufacturers  in  the  United  States 
did  respond,  reporting  a  total  of  143  con- 
tracts involving  offset  commitments  signed 
between  January  1, 1975,  and  the  summer  of 
1981.  The  total  value  of  these  contracts  was 
$15.2  billion. 

The  nature  and  value  of  the  offset  com- 
mitments associated  with  these  contracts 
varied  substantially,  and  included  coproduc- 
tion, licensed  production,  subcontracts,  for- 
eign Investment,  technology  transfer,  and 
countertrade.  Definitions  of  the  various 
forms  of  offset  are  contained  In  the  survey 
questionnaire  at  Annex  A.  and  also  on  page 
4  of  this  report.  A  specific  offset  value  was 
reported  for  130  contracts;  these  offsets 
amounted.  In  total,  to  $9.55  billion. 

The  great  majority  of  contract  value  and 
of  offset  commitments  related  to  sales  of 
military  aircraft.  That  is,  74  percent  of  total 
sales  and  of  total  offsets  were  for  military 
aircraft  contracts.  Subcontracting,  licensed 


production,  civil  buys  by  the  U.S.  company, 
defense  buys  by  the  company,  and  copro- 
duction were  the  most  frequently  used  types 
of  offset. 

OECD  'Medium  R&D  "  countries  received 
the  majority  of  offsets  In  every  major  offset 
category  except  coproduction  and  licensed 
production;  In  the  latter  category,  OECD 
Medium  and  High  R&D  countries  combined 
received  the  lion's  share. 

Canada  was  by  far  the  chief  Individual 
coimtry  beneficiary  of  offset  conunltmenta, 
both  In  number  of  contracts  (28)  and  in 
value  ($4.6  billion).  Other  significant  benefi- 
ciaries were  Japan,  "NATO ",  Sweden,  and 
Israel.  A  few  developing  countries  are  liegln- 
nlng  to  appear  as  offset  beneficiaries,  where 
the  practice  had  been  limited  to  industrial- 
ized countries. 

The  time  periods  allotted  for  fulfilling 
offset  requirements  are  quite  long— averag- 
ing seven  and  one-half  years.  Hence  the  ef- 
fects of  these  transactions  will  continue  to 
be  felt  for  some  time.  Two-thirds  of  the  re- 
sponses Indicated  that  U.S.  competition  for 
the  contract  existed,  while  just  over  half 
faced  foreign  competition— most  often 
French.  About  three-fourths  indicated  that 
the  deal  would  have  been  lost  if  offsets  had 
not  been  offered. 

The  U.S.  Government  played  a  role  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  sales— as  approver  of 
the  export  license,  direct  seller  of  equip- 
ment via  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  (PMS) 
channel,  etc.  While  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
spondents thought  that  multilateral  agree- 
mente  to  limit  offsets  would  be  advanta- 
geous, 75  percent  felt  that  unilateral  action 
by  the  U.S.  Government  would  be  disadvan- 
tageous. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  INTEL- 
LICENCE  ACIIVITIES  OVER- 
SIGHT IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

(Mr.  FOWLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  strong 
and  effective  intelligence-gathering  ca- 
pability is  vital  to  our  national  de- 
fense. Intelligence  collection  and  anal- 
ysis and  coimterespionage  activities 
contribute  as  much  to  our  security  as 
do  missiles,  tanks,  and  aircraft  carri- 
ers. As  an  original  member  of  the 
House  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence.  I  have  worked  to  bol- 
ster the  efforts  of  otir  intelligence 
community  in  these  areas.  On  this  ob- 
jective there  is  widespread  agreement 
both  in  the  Congress  and  among  the 
American  people. 

However,  there  is  another  category 
of  intelligence  activity  that  has  at- 
tracted attention  and  controversy 
vastly  out  of  proportion  to  its  role 
within  our  intelligence  agencies.  I  am 
referring  to  covert  action,  also  known 
as  "special  activity"  in  the  parlance  of 
the  intelligence  community. 

As  defined  by  the  President's  De- 
cember 1981  Executive  order  on  U.S. 
intelligence  activities,  special  activities 
are  those  "conducted  in  support  of  na- 
tional foreign  policy  objectives  abroad 
which  are  planned  and  executed  so 
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that  the  role  of  the  United  States  is 
not  apparent  or  acknowledged  publicly 
•  •  •  but  which  are  not  intended  to  in- 
fluence D.S.  political  processes,  public 
opinion,  policies,  or  media  and  do  not 
include  diplomatic  activities  or  the  col- 
lection and  production  of  intelligence 
or  related  support  functions." 

Historically,  these  covert  actions 
have  included  political,  economic, 
propaganda,  and  paramilitary  activi- 
ties designed  to  influence  foreign  gov- 
ernments, organizations,  or  events.  Le- 
gally, statutory  authority  to  conduct 
such  actions  has  never  been  expressly 
granted,  except  for  the  rather  vague 
provision  of  the  original  National  Se- 
curity Act  which  authorized  the  CIA 
"to  perform  such  other  functions  and 
duties  related  to  intelligence  affecting 
the  national  security  as  the  National 
Security  Coimcil  may  from  time  to 
time  direct."  Otherwise,  "special  ac- 
tivities" are  governed  solely  by  Execu- 
tive orders,  which  can  be  and  in  the 
recent  past  have  been,  changed  by 
each  new  administration. 

As  for  the  congressional  role,  the 
primary  mechanism  for  congressional 
involvement  in  overseeing  covert  oper- 
ations has  been  the  Hughes-Ryan 
amendment  which,  as  amended  in 
1980,  requires  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity to  provide  timely  information  to 
the  two  intelligence  committees  on 
covert  activities. 

Apart  from  being  informed,  there  is 
no  formal  means  for  the  Congress  to 
either  provide  legislative  branch  sanc- 
tion to  the  activity  in  question  or  to 
block  such  activity. 

The  controversy  surrounding  our 
policy  in  Nicaragua  raises  again  the 
question  of  the  adequacy  of  the  cur- 
rent system  for  determining  when  and 
under  what  kind  of  controls  covert  ac- 
tions should  be  undertaken.  While 
much  congressional  and  media  atten- 
tion was  focused  on  this  subject  during 
the  mid-1970's.  aside  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Hughes-Ryan  amendment, 
no  legislative  action  was  taken. 
-  The  absence  of  clear  and  permanent 
standards  to  govern  the  conduct  of 
covert  activities  and  of  a  well-defined 
role  for  the  Congress  has  been,  in  my 
opinion,  harmful  to  both  our  overt 
and  covert  foreign  policies.  Suspicions 
abroad  and  here  at  home  about  "un- 
controlled" covert  actions  have  re- 
duced confidence  in  the  intelligence 
community  and  have  undermined  our 
efforts  to  rebuild  the  national  consen- 
sus in  favor  of  necessary  intelligence 
activities  that  was  damaged  by  the  rev- 
elations of  the  early  1970's. 

As  Adm.  Bobby  Inman,  former 
Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence and  one  of  the  most  respected 
intelligence  professionals,  said  in  a 
recent  magazine  interview: 

This  (covert  action)  is  the  single  most  divi- 
sive issue  in  trying  to  create  a  consensus  on 
intelligence  policy.  In  the  public  perception. 


covert  action  is  our  major  function.  In  reali- 
ty, it  ia  a  minuscule  part  of  our  total  effort. 

In  response  to  these  concerns,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Intelligence  Ac- 
tivities Oversight  Improvement  Act.  In 
brief,  my  bill  would  replace  the  cur- 
rent covert  activity  oversight  system 
of  Executive  order  standards  and 
simple  reporting  to  Congress  with  one 
which  provides  statutory  standards 
and  a  formal  means  for  congressional 
decisioiunaking. 

I  am  not  trying  to  legislate  a  prohi- 
bition on  covert  activities.  There  have 
been  in  the  past,  and  no  doubt  will  be 
in  the  future,  extraordinary  circum- 
stances in  which  covert  action  is  the 
only  available  means  to  protect  vital 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  trying  to 
clarify  the  standards  under  which 
covert  activities  may  be  initiated.  With 
an  inherent  danger  of  disclosure,  with 
a  mixed  record  of  accomplishment, 
and  with  their  risk  of  long-term 
damage  to  the  success  of  American 
foreign  policy  objectives,  covert  ac- 
tions should  not  be  routine.  As  a  for- 
eign policy  tool  that  must  necessarily 
remain  shielded  from  oiu*  normal 
democratic  processes  and  as  a  method 
which  quite  often  has  a  very  low  cost- 
benefit  ratio,  covert  action  must  be  a 
last  resort. 

My  legislation  also  aims  at  clearly 
establishing  that  these  clandestine, 
covert  actions,  which  cannot  be  sub- 
jected to  the  usual  public  debate,  will 
be  consistent  with  our  official,  openly 
proclaimed  foreign  policy.  Experience 
has  shown  that  covert  operations  work 
best  when  they  are  consistent  with  our 
publicly  avowed  ideals  and  foreign 
policy.  It  would  seem  only  logical  that 
neither  overt  nor  covert  policy  can  be 
successful  when  they  are  at  odds  with 
each  other  and  since  we  are  governed 
by  a  democratic  system  our  covert  for- 
eign policy  must  be  the  controlling 
force. 

Specifically,  my  legislation  would  re- 
quire that  in  order  for  a  covert  activity 
to  be  initiated,  the  President  must 
make  a  written  finding  that  such  ac- 
tivity is: 

Essential  to  the  national  defense  or 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States; 

Consistent  with,  and  in  support  of, 
the  publicly  avowed  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States; 

Likely  to  produce  benefits  that  justi- 
fy the  anticipated  risks  and  conse- 
quences of  its  disclosure  to  a  foreign 
power; 

Necessary  because  overt  or  less  sensi- 
tive alternatives  could  not  achieve  the 
intended  objectives;  and 

Required  by  circumstances  that  dic- 
tate the  use  of  extraordinary  means. 

In  addition  to  providing  more  exact- 
ing, statutory  standards  for  the  execu- 
tive branch,  my  legislation  would  also 
transform  the  congressional  role  by 
giving  to  the  two  intelligence  commit- 
tees the  authority  to  disapprove  major 


covert  actions.  I  anticipate  that  this 
will  be  the  most  controversial  provi- 
sion of  the  bill,  not  only  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  but  in  the  Congress  itself. 
I  myself  have  concluded  after  much 
thought  and  experience  with  covert 
actions  that  a  legislative  veto  is  re- 
quired. 

Under  the  present  system,  the  Con- 
gress, or  more  precisely  its  intelligence 
committees,  has  the  right  to  be  "fully 
and  currently  informed"  of  "signifi- 
cant anticipated  intelligence  activity. 
We  can  influence  the  executive  branch 
policymakers  by  expressing  our  con- 
cerns and  misgivings. 

Yet  the  same  statute  which  grants 
these  rights  (section  501(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act)  also  states  that 
the  reporting  provision  "shall  not  re- 
quire approval  of  the  intelligence  com- 
mittees as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
initiation  of  any  such  anticipated  in- 
telligence activity." 

Over  the  years  the  Congress  has 
shown  great  reluctance  to  become  in- 
volved in  intelligence  activities.  In  part 
this  stemmed  from  deference  to  the 
President  as  the  architect  of  American 
foreign  policy  and  in  part  it  resulted 
from  uneasiness  about  potential  secu- 
rity breaches  if  Congress  thoroughly 
reviewed  intelligence  programs. 

However,  I  would  say  that  the  very 
nature  of  intelligence  activities,  which 
cannot  be  subjected  to  the  crucible  of 
full  public  scrutiny,  cries  out  for  the 
involvement  of  the  people's  branch  of 
goverrunent.  the  Congress,  in  passing 
judgment  on  these  activities.  Such 
outside  scrutiny  can  also  serve  to 
sharpen  the  internal  review  process 
within  the  intelligence  community  and 
the  executive  branch.  When  an  out- 
side party  has  oversight  authority 
those  directly  responsible  for  imple- 
menting a  given  program  are  more 
likely  to  thoroughly  analyze  the  advis- 
ability of  the  program. 

The  revelations  and  investigations 
that  rocked  the  intelligence  commimi- 
ty  in  the  mid-1970's  did  move  the  Con- 
gress toward  a  greater  role  in  the  field 
of  intelligence  policy,  culminating  in 
the  creation  of  the  two  intelligence 
committees.  As  to  the  question  of  se- 
curity. I  must  say.  in  all  due  humility, 
that  the  record  of  these  two  panels  in 
protecting  the  Nation's  secrets  has 
been  exemplary. 

Thus,  my  legislation  is  built  on  the 
solid  foundations  laid  over  the  past  6 
years  of  congressional  oversight  of  in- 
telligence activities.  Yet  the  current 
arrangement  with  respect  to  covert  ac- 
tions is  less  than  totally  satisfactory. 
It  is  ambiguous.  It  confuses  the  line 
between  power  and  responsibility.  The 
"plausible  denlability"  that  the  Con- 
gress has  created  for  itself  in  the  area 
of  covert  activities  does  not  lend  well 
to  full  accountability  for  either  the  ex- 
ecutive or  legislative  branches. 


The  Intelligence  Activities  Oversight 
Improvement  Act  seeks  to  remedy 
these  problems  by  establishing  a  clear 
role  for  the  Congress  in  the  conduct  of 
covert  actions.  Under  the  bill,  such  ac- 
tions that  involve,  or  may  involve,  ele- 
ments of  high  risk,  major  resources,  or 
serious  political  consequences  can  be 
vetoed  by  the  concurrent  disapproval 
of  the  two  intelligence  committees 
within  15  calendar  days  of  their  receiv- 
ing notice  of  the  planned  activity  from 
the  President. 

Other  provisions  in  the  bill:  allow 
the  President  to  limit  the  prior  notice 
of  major  covert  activities  to  the  chair- 
men and  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  intelligence  conunittees  in  emer- 
gencies; establish  alternative  proce- 
dures to  authorize  nonmajor  covert  ac- 
tions; define  covert  activities  in  the 
same  way  as  the  most  recent  Execu- 
tive order  on  the  subject;  and  exempt 
all  wartime  intelligence  operations 
from  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

In  introducing  the  Intelligence  Ac- 
tivities Oversight  Improvement  Act  I 
hope  to  advance  the  effort  to  establish 
a  national  consensus  on  the  conduct  of 
covert  activities.  Such  a  consensus 
offers  a  number  of  important  benefits. 
It  would  provide  statutory  guidelines 
to  the  Congress,  the  administration 
and  the  intelligence  community  to 
govern  covert  actions  and  to  Insure 
that  those  projects  with  high  risks  are 
only  undertaken  when  absolutely  es- 
sential. It  would  improve  public  confi- 
dence in  American  foreign  policy  at 
home  and  abroad.  And  in  the  long  run, 
it  would  mean  better  policy,  both 
overt  and  covert.  This,  assuredly,  is  its 
goal.  At  this  point  I  include  a  summa- 
ry of  the  bill: 

Summary  or  thk  iNTZLUGEifCE  Acnvrnxs 

OVKKSIGHT  iMPROVXMEirr  ACT 

Section  1  gives  the  short  title  of  the  bill, 
the  "Intelligence  Activities  Oversight  Im- 
provement Act." 

Section  2  repeals  Section  662  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act,  which  is  the  so-called 
Hughes-Ryan  Amendment.  This  statute, 
which  requires  the  President  to  make  a 
finding  that  tin  "anticipated  intelligence  ac- 
tivity" is  "important  to  the  national  securi- 
ty of  the  United  States,"  would  be  supplant- 
ed by  the  provisions  of  section  3(b)(1)  of  the 
Intelligence  Activities  Oversight  Improve- 
ment Act. 

Section  3  amends  Section  501  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act.  which  is  the  section  on 
congressional  oversight  of  intelligence  ac- 
tivities. 

Subsection  (a)  tracks  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 501(a)(1)  of  the  National  Security  Act. 
except  for  striking  the  following:  "(A)  the 
foregoing  provision  shall  not  require  ap- 
proval of  the  intelligence  committees  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  initiation  of  any 
such  anticipated  intelligence  activity,  and 
(B)  of  the  President  determines  it  is  essen- 
tial to  limit  prior  notice  to  meet  extraordi- 
nary circumstances  affecting  vital  interests 
of  the  United  States,  such  notice  shall  be 
limited  to  the  chairmen  and  ranking  minori- 
ty members  of  the  Intelligence  conmilttees, 
the  Speaker  and  minority  leader  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  majority 


and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate  .  . 
Part  (B)  would  be  replaced  by  the  provisions 
of  section  3(b)(3)  of  the  Intelligence  Activi- 
ties Oversight  Improvement  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  establishes  the  new  system 
for  oversight  of  covert  actions  (called  "spe- 
cial activities"  in  the  bUl). 

Paragraph  (1)  prohibits  the  initiation  of 
any  special  activity  unless  and  until  the 
President  has  approved  the  activity  and  has 
made  a  written  finding  that: 

"(A)  such  activity  is  essential  to  the  na- 
tional defense  or  the  conduct  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States: 

(B)  such  activity  Is  consistent  with  and  In 
support  of,  the  publicly  avowed  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States; 

(C)  the  anticipated  benefits  of  such  activi- 
ty Justify  the  forseeable  risks  and  likely  con- 
sequencs  of  its  disclosure  to  a  foreign  power: 

(D)  overt  or  less  sensitive  alternatives 
would  not  be  likely  to  achieve  the  Intended 
objectives:  and 

(E)  the  circumstances  require  the  use  of 
extraordinary  means." 

Paragraph  (2)  requires  the  President  to 
submit,  before  a  major  specicd  activity  is 
commenced,  a  report  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Intelligence  Committees  containing 
the  written  finding  required  by  Paragraph 
(1),  a  description  of  the  nature  and  scope  of 
the  activity,  and  a  Justification  for  the  activ- 
ity. The  two  intelligence  committees  then 
have  15  calendar  days  In  which  to  Jointly 
disapprove  such  activity. 

Paragraph  (3)  aUows  the  President  to 
limit  the  prior  notice  required  by  Paragraph 
(2)  to  the  Chairmen  and  ranking  minority 
members  of  the  Intelligence  conmilttees  for 
48  hours,  provided  that  such  limitation  "Is 
essential  to  meet  extraordinary  interests  of 
the  United  States." 

Paragraph  (4)  requires  the  President  to 
provide  any  additional  Information  that 
either  Intelligence  conunlttee  might  request 
about  special  activities  reported  under  Para- 
graph (2). 

Paragraph  (5)  allows  the  President  to  au- 
thorize special  activities  which  do  not  or  will 
not  "Involve  elements  of  high  risk,  major  re- 
sources, or  serious  political  consequences" 
by  category  rather  than  individual  project. 
The  President  is  required  to  find  "that  ac- 
tivities falling  within  the  category  are  Im- 
portant to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  SUtes"  and  to  report,  before  any  ac- 
tivity within  the  category  is  commenced,  to 
the  Intelligence  committees,  describing  and 
Justifying  the  category  and  activities  within 
It. 

Paragraph  (6)  requires  ongoing  Executive 
Branch  supervision  of  each  activity  author- 
ized by  category  under  paragraph  (5).  This 
supervision  is  to  "ensure  that  each  such  ac- 
tivity remains  consistent  with  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  category  as  authorized  by 
the  President." 

Paragraph  (7)  requires  the  President  to 
provide  any  additional  Information  that 
either  intelligence  conmilttee  might  request 
about  the  special  activities  authorized  by 
category  under  Paragraph  (5). 

Paragraph  (8)  defines  "special  activity"  in 
the  same  language  used  in  the  President's 
December  1,  1981  Executive  Order  on 
United  SUtes  InteUigence  Activities. 

Paragraph  (9)  exempts  war-time  activities 
from  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 
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The  SPEAKEai.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  Thursday,  April 
21.  1983,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  recess  until  approximately  7:40  p.m. 

Accordingly,  (at  5  o'clock  p.m.),  the 
House  stood  in  recess  until  approxi- 
mately 7:40  p.m. 


AS7ES  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  callad  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  at  7  o'clock  and  44  minutes 
p.m. 


JOINT  SESSION  OP  THE  HOUSE 
AND  SENATE  HELD  PURSUANT 
TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OP 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
-nON  114  TO  HEAR  AN  AD- 
DRESS BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presid- 
ed. 

The  Doorkeeper,  the  Honorable 
James  T.  Molloy,  announced  the  Vice 
President  and  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  who  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Vice 
President  taking  the  chair  at  the  right 
of  the  Speaker  and  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  the  seats  reserved  for 
them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  House  to  escort  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  into  the 
Chamber:  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright),  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Foley),  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alex- 
ander), the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Edwards),  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Michel),  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lorr),  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Kehp), 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
MooRHEAD),  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lagomarsiwo). 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  at  the  direction  of 
that  body,  appoints  the  following  Sen- 
ators as  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate  to  escort  the 
President  of  the  United  States  into 
the  Chamber 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Steveks),  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure).  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Garm),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  THXJRMom)).  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
BATJM),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER),  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cramston),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Iwouye),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunw),  the 
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Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Prtor), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ExoH).  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  TsoNGAS). 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  am- 
bassadors, ministers,  and  charges  d'af- 
faires of  foreign  governments. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  took  the  seats 
reserved  for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cab- 
inet of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  took  the  seats  reserved  for 
them  In  front  of  the  Speaker's  ros- 
tnmi. 

At  8  o'clock  pjn.,  the  Doorkeeper  an- 
nounced the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
escorted  by  the  committee  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  entered  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
stood  at  the  Clerk's  desk. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the 
Congress,  I  have  the  high  privilege 
and  the  distinct  honor  of  presenting  to 
you  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

[A[-lause,  the  Members  rising.] 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON 
CENTRAL  AMERICA  (H.  IX)C. 
NO.  98-53) 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
President,  distinguished  Members  of 
the  Congress,  honored  guests  and  my 
fellow  Americans: 

A  number  of  times  In  the  past  years. 
Members  of  Congress  and  a  President 
have  come  together  in  meetings  like 
this  to  resolve  a  crisis.  I  have  asked  for 
this  meeting  In  the  hope  that  we  can 
prevent  one. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  many  Amer- 
icans who  are  not  aware  of  our  stake 
In  the  Middle  East,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
or  the  NATO  line  dividing  the  free 
world  from  the  Communist  bloc,  and 
the  same  could  be  said  for  Asia.  But  in 
spite  of,  or  maybe  because  of,  a  flurry 
of  stories  about  places  like  Nicaragua 
and  El  Salvador  and.  yes,  some  con- 
certed propaganda,  many  of  us  find  it 
hard  to  believe  we  have  a  stake  In 
problems  Involving  those  countries. 
Too  many  have  thought  of  Central 
America  as  Just  a  place  way  down 
below  Mexico  that  cannot  possibly 
constitute  a  threat  to  our  well  being. 

That  is  why  I  have  asked  for  tills 
session.  Central  America's  problems  do 
directly  affect  the  security  and  the 
well  being  of  our  own  people.  And 
Central  America  Is  much  closer  to  the 
United  States  than  many  of  the  world 
trouble  spots  that  concern  us.  As  we 


work  to  restore  our  own  economy,  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  our 
neighbors  to  the  south. 

EH  Salvador  is  nearer  to  Texas  than 
Texas  is  to  Massachusetts.  Nicaragua 
is  Just  as  close  to  Miami,  San  Antonio. 
San  Diego,  and  Tucson  as  those  cities 
are  to  Washington  where  we  are  gath- 
ered tonight. 

But  nearness  on  the  map  does  not 
even  begin  to  tell  the  strategic  impor- 
tance of  Central  America,  bordering  as 
it  does  on  the  Caribbean,  our  lifeline 
to  the  outside  world.  Two-thirds  of  all 
our  foreign  trade  and  petroleum  pass 
through  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
Caribbean.  In  a  European  crisis  at 
least  half  of  our  supplies  for  NATO 
would  go  through  these  areas  by  sea. 
It  Is  well  to  remember  that  in  early 
1942  a  handful  of  Hitler's  submarines 
sank  more  tonnage  there  than  in  all  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  And  they  did  this 
without  a  single  naval  base  ansrwhere 
in  the  area. 

Today  the  situation  is  different. 
C^ba  is  host  to  a  Soviet  combat  bri- 
gade, a  submarine  base  capable  of 
servicing  Soviet  submarines,  and  mili- 
tary air  bases  visited  regularly  by 
Soviet  military  aircraft. 

Because  of  its  importance,  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  is  a  magnet  for  adventur- 
ism. We  are  all  aware  of  the  Libyan 
cargo  planes  refueling  in  Brazil  a  few 
days  ago  on  their  way  to  deliver  medi- 
cal supplies  to  Nicaragua.  Brazilian  au- 
thorities discovered  the  so-called  sup- 
plies were  actually  munitions  and  pre- 
vented their  delivery.  You  may  re- 
member that  last  month,  speaking  on 
national  television  I  showed  an  aerial 
photo  of  an  airfield  being  built  in  the 
Island  of  Grenada.  Well,  if  that  air- 
field had  been  completed,  those  planes 
could  have  refueled  there  and  com- 
pleted their  Journey. 

If  the  Nazis  during  World  War  II 
and  the  Soviets  today  could  recognize 
the  Caribbean  and  Central  America  as 
vital  to  our  interests,  should  not  we 
also? 

For  several  years  now,  under  two  Ad- 
ministrations, the  United  States  has 
been  increasing  Its  defense  of  freedom 
in  the  Caribbean  Basin.  And  I  can  tell 
you  tonight,  democracy  is  beginning  to 
take  root  In  El  Salvador,  which  until  a 
short  time  ago  knew  only  dictatorship. 
The  new  government  is  now  delivering 
on  its  promises  of  democracy,  reforms 
and  free  elections.  It  was  not  easy  and 
there  was  resistance  to  many  of  the  at- 
tempted reforms,  with  assassinations 
of  some  of  the  reformers.  Guerrilla 
bands  and  urban  terrorists  were  por- 
trayed in  a  worldwide  propaganda 
campaign  as  freedom  fighters  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.  Ten  days 
before  I  came  into  office,  the  guerril- 
las launched  what  they  called  a  "final 
offensive"  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment. And  their  radio  boasted  that  our 
new  Administration  would  be  too  late 
to  prevent  their  victory.  Well,  they 


learned  that  democracy  cannot  be  so 
easily  defeated. 

President  Carter  did  not  hesitate.  He 
authorized  arms  and  munitions  to  El 
Salvador.  The  guerrilla  offensive 
failed,  but  not  America's  will.  Every 
President  since  this  country  assimied 
global  responsibilities  has  known  that 
those  responsibilities  could  only  be 
met  if  we  pursued  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  has  been  keeping 
its  promises,  like  the  land  reform  pro- 
gram which  Is  making  thousands  of 
farm  tenants  farm  owners.  In  a  little 
over  3  years,  20  percent  of  the  arable 
land  in  El  Salvador  has  been  redistrib- 
uted to  more  than  450,000  people. 
That  is  one  in  ten  Salvadorans  who 
have  benefited  directly  from  this  pro- 
gram. 

EH  Salvador  has  continued  to  strive 
toward  an  orderly  and  democratic  soci- 
ety. The  government  promised  free 
elections.  On  March  28th,  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  after  months  of  cam- 
paigning by  a  variety  of  candidates, 
the  suffering  people  of  El  Salvador 
were  offered  a  chance  to  vote— to 
choose  the  kind  of  government  they 
wanted.  Suddenly  the  so-called  free- 
dom fighters  in  the  hills  were  exposed 
for  what  they  really  are:  a  small  mi- 
nority who  want  power  for  themselves 
and  their  backers,  not  democracy  for 
the  people.  The  guerrillas  threatened 
death  to  anyone  who  voted.  They  de- 
stroyed hundreds  of  buses  and  trucks 
to  keep  the  people  from  getting  to  the 
polling  places.  Their  slogan  was 
brutal:  "Vote  today,  die  tonight."  But 
on  election  day,  an  unprecedented  80 
percent  of  the  electorate  braved 
ambush  and  gmiflre,  and  trudged  for 
miles,  many  of  them,  to  vote  for  free- 
dom. That  is  truly  fighting  for  free- 
dom. We  can  never  turn  our  backs  on 
that. 

Members  of  this  Congress  who  went 
there  as  observers  told  me  of  a  woman 
who  was  wounded  by  rifle  fire  on  the 
way  to  the  polls,  who  refused  to  leave 
the  line  to  have  her  wound  treated 
until  after  she  had  voted.  Another 
woman  had  been  told  by  the  guerrillas 
that  she  would  be  killed  when  she  re- 
turned from  the  polls,  and  she  told  the 
guerrillas.  "You  can  kill  me.  you  can 
kill  my  family,  you  can  kill  my  neigh- 
bors; you  can't  kill  us  all."  The  real 
freedom  fighters  of  El  Salvador  turned 
out  to  be  the  people  of  that  country— 
the  young,  the  old,  the  in-between- 
more  than  one  million  of  them  out  of 
a  population  of  less  than  five  million. 
The  world  should  respect  this  courage 
and  not  allow  it  to  be  belittled  or  for- 
gotten. Again,  I  say  in  good  con- 
science, we  can  never  turn  our  backs 
on  that. 

The  democratic  political  parties  and 
factions  in  El  Salvador  are  coming  to- 
gether around  the  common  goal  of 
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seeking  a  political  solution  to  their 
country's  problems.  New  national  elec- 
tions will  be  held  this  year  and  they 
will  be  open  to  all  political  parties. 
The  government  has  invited  the  guer- 
rillas to  participate  in  the  election  and 
is  preparing  an  amnesty  law.  The 
people  of  El  Salvador  are  earning  their 
freedom  and  they  deserve  our  moral 
and  material  support  to  protect  it. 

Yes,  there  are  still  major  problems 
regarding  human  rights,  the  criminal 
Justice  system  and  violence  against 
non-combatants  and,  like  the  rest  of 
Central  America,  El  Salvador  also 
faces  severe  economic  problems.  But  in 
addition  to  recession— depressed  prices 
for  major  agricultural  exports.  El  Sal- 
vador's economy  is  being  deliberately 
sabotaged. 

Tonight  in  El  Salvador— because  of 
ruthless  guerrilla  attacks— much  of 
the  fertile  land  caimot  be  cultivated, 
less  than  half  the  rolling  stock  of  the 
railways  remains  operational,  bridges, 
water  facilities,  telephone  and  electri- 
cal systems  have  been  destroyed  and 
damaged.  In  one  22-month  period 
there  were  5,000  disruptions  of  electri- 
cal power.  One  region  was  without 
electricity  for  a  third  of  a  year. 

I  think  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  put 
It  very  well  the  other  day:  "Unable  to 
win  the  free  loyalty  of  El  Salvador's 
people,  the  guerrillas,"  he  said,  "are 
deliberately  and  systematically  depriv- 
ing them  of  food,  water,  transporta- 
tion, light,  sanitation,  and  Jobs.  And 
these  are  the  people  who  claim  they 
want  to  help  the  common  people." 

They  do  not  want  elections  because 
they  know  they  would  be  defeated. 
But  as  the  previous  election  showed 
the  Salvadoran  people's  desire  for  de- 
mocracy will  not  be  defeated. 

The  guerrillas  are  not  embattled 
peasants  armed  with  muskets.  They 
are  professionals,  sometimes  with 
better  training  and  weaponry  than  the 
government  soldiers.  The  Salvadoran 
battalions  that  have  received  United 
States  training  have  been  conducting 
themselves  well  in  the  battlefield  and 
with  the  civilian  population.  But  so  far 
we  have  only  provided  enough  money 
to  train  1  Salvadoran  soldier  out  of  10, 
fewer  than  the  number  of  guerrillas 
that  are  trained  by  Nicaragua  and 
Cuba. 

And  let  me  set  the  record  straight  on 
Nicaragua,  a  country  next  to  El  Salva- 
dor. In  1979  when  the  new  government 
took  over  in  Nicaragua,  after  a  revolu- 
tion which  overthrew  the  authoritari- 
an rule  of  Somoza.  everyone  hoped  for 
the  growth  of  democracy.  We  in  the 
United  States  did  too.  By  January  of 
1981,  our  emergency  relief  and  recov- 
ery aid  to  Nicaragua  totaled  $118  mil- 
lion—more than  provided  by  any  other 
developed  country.  In  fact,  in  the  first 
2  years  of  Sandinista  rule,  the  United 
States  directly  or  indirectly  sent  five 
times  more  aid  to  Nicaragua  than  it 
had  in  the  2  years  prior  to  the  revolu- 


tion. Can  anyone  doubt  the  generosity 
and  the  good  faith  of  the  American 
people? 

These  were  hardly  the  actions  of  a 
nation  Implacably  hostile  to  Nicara- 
gua. Yet  the  government  of  Nicaragua 
has  treated  us  as  an  enemy.  It  has  re- 
jected our  repeated  peace  efforts.  It 
has  broken  its  promises  to  us,  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States  and, 
most  important  of  all,  to  the  people  of 
Nicaragua. 

No  sooner  was  victory  achieved  than 
a  small  clique  ousted  others  who  had 
been  part  of  the  revolution  from 
having  any  voice  in  the  govenunent. 
Humberto  Ortega,  the  Idinlster  of  De- 
fense, declared  Marxism-Leninism 
would  be  their  guide,  and  so  it  Is. 

The  govenunent  of  Nicaragua  has 
imposed  a  new  dictatorship,  it  has  re- 
fused to  hold  the  elections  it  promised, 
it  has  seized  control  of  most  media  and 
subjects  all  media  to  heavy  prior  cen- 
sorship. It  denied  the  bishops  and 
priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  right  to  say  mass  on  radio  during 
Holy  Week,  it  insulted  and  mocked  the 
Pope,  it  has  driven  the  Misklto  Indians 
from  their  homelands— burning  their 
villages,  destroying  their  crops,  and 
forcing  them  into  involuntary  intern- 
ment camps  far  from  home;  it  has 
moved  against  the  private  sector  and 
free  labor  unions;  it  condoned  mob 
action  against  Nicaragua's  independ- 
ent human  rights  commission  and 
drove  the  director  of  that  commission 
into  exile. 

In  short,  after  all  of  these  acts  of  re- 
pression by  the  govenunent,  is  it  any 
wonder  that  opposition  has  formed? 
Contrary  to  propaganda,  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Sandinistas  are  not  die- 
hard supporters  of  the  previous 
Somoza  regime.  In  fact,  many  are  anti- 
Somoza  heroes  who  fought  beside  the 
Sandinistas  to  bring  down  the  Somoza 
government.  Now  they  have  been 
denied  any  part  of  a  new  govenunent 
because  they  truly  want  a  democracy 
for  Nicaragua,  and  they  still  do. 
Others  are  Misklto  Indians  fighting 
for  their  homes,  their  lands  and  their 
lives. 

The  Sandinista  revolution  in  Nicara- 
gua turned  out  to  be  just  an  exchange 
of  one  set  of  autocratic  rulers  for  an- 
other, and  the  people  still  had  no  free- 
dom, no  democratic  rights,  and  more 
poverty.  Even  worse  than  its  predeces- 
sor. It  is  helping  Cuba  and  the  Soviets 
to  destabilize  our  hemisphere. 

Meanwliile,  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador,  making  every  effort  to  guar- 
antee democracy,  free  labor  unions, 
freedom  of  religion,  and  a  free  press,  is 
under  attack  by  guerrillas  dedicated  to 
the  same  philosophy  that  prevails  in 
Nicaragua,  Cuba  and,  yes,  the  Soviet 
Union. 
Violence  has  been  Nicaragua's  most 

important  export  to  the  world.  It  is 
the  ultimate  in  hyprocrisy  for  the  une- 

lected    Nlcaraguan    Government    to 


charge  that  we  seek  their  overthrow 
when  they  are  doing  everything  they 
can  to  bring  down  the  elected  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador.  The  guerrilla  at- 
tacks are  directed  from  a  headquarters 
in  Managiia.  the  capital  of  Nicaragua. 
But  let  us  be  clear  as  the  the  Ameri- 
can attitude  toward  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua.  We  do  not  seek  its  over- 
throw. Our  interest  is  to  insure  that  It 
does  not  infect  its  neighbors  through 
the  export  of  subversion  and  violence. 
Our  purpose,  in  conformity  with 
American  and  international  law,  is  to 
pervent  the  flow  of  arms  to  El  Salva- 
dor. Honduras,  Guatemala,  and  Costa 
Rica.  We  iiave  attempted  to  have  a 
dialogue  with  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua,  but  it  persists  in  its  efforts 
to  spread  violence. 

We  should  not— and  we  will  not— 
protect  the  Nlcaraguan  Government 
from  the  anger  of  its  own  people.  But 
we  should,  through  diplomacy,  offer 
an  alternative.  And.  as  Nicaragua  pon- 
ders its  options,  we  can  and  will— with 
all  the  resources  of  diplomacy— pro- 
tect each  country  of  Central  America 
from  the  danger  of  war. 

Even  Costa  Rica,  Central  America's 
oldest  and  strongest  democracy,  a  gov- 
ernment so  peaceful  it  does  not  even 
have  an  army,  is  the  object  of  bullying 
and  threats  from  Nicaragua's  dicta- 
tors. 

Nlcaragiia's  neighbors  know  that 
Sandinista  promises  of  peace,  nonal- 
liance,  and  nonintervention  have  not 
been  kept.  Some  36  new  military  bases 
have  been  buUt— there  were  only  13 
during  the  Somoza  years. 

Nicaragua's  new  army  numbers 
25.000  men  supported  by  a  militia  of 
50,000.  It  is  the  largest  army  in  Cen- 
tral America  supplemented  by  2.000 
Chiban  military  and  security  advisers. 
It  is  equipped  with  the  most  modem 
weapons,  dozens  of  Soviet-made  tanks, 
800  Soviet-bloc  trucks,  Soviet  152-MM 
howitzers,  100  anti-aircraft  guns,  plus 
planes  and  helicopters.  There  are  addi- 
tional thousands  of  civilian  advisers 
from  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union,  East 
CJermany,  Libya,  and  the  PLO.  And  we 
are  attacked  because  we  have  55  mili- 
tary trainers  in  El  Salvador. 

The  goal  of  the  professional  guerril- 
la movements  in  Central  America  is  as 
simple  as  it  is  sinister— to  destabilize 
the  entire  region  from  the  Panama 
Canal  to  Mexico.  And  if  you  doubt  me 
on  this  point.  Just  consider  what  Caye- 
tano  Carpio,  the  now-deceased  Salva- 
doran guerrilla  leader,  said  earlier  this 
month.  Carpio  said  that  after  El  Sal- 
vador falls.  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua 
would  be  "arm-in-arm  and  struggling 
for  the  total  liberation  of  Central 
America." 

Nicaragua's  dictatorial  junta,  who 
themselves  made  war  and  won  power 
operating  from  bases  in  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rica,  like  to  pretend  that  they 
are   today  being   attacked  by   forces 
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based  In  Honduras.  The  fact  is.  it  is 
Nicaragua's  government  tliat  threat- 
ens Honduras,  not  the  reverse. 

It  is  Nicaragua  who  has  moved 
heavy  tanks  close  to  the  border,  and 
Nicaragua  who  speaks  of  war.  It  was 
Nicaraguan  radio  that  announced  on 
April  8  the  creation  of  a  new,  unified 
revolutionary  coordinating  board  to 
push  forward  the  Marxist  struggle  in 
Honduras. 

Nicaragua,  supported  by  weapons 
and  military  resources  provided  by  the 
Communist  bloc,  represses  its  own 
people,  refuses  to  make  peace,  and 
sponsors  a  guerrilla  war  against  El  Sal- 
vador. 

President  Tnmian's  words  are  as  apt 
today  as  they  were  in  1947,  when  he, 
too,  spoke  before  a  Joint  Session  of 
the  Congress: 

At  the  present  moment  in  world  history 
nearly  every  nation  must  choose  between  al- 
ternative ways  of  life.  The  choice  Is  not  too 
often  a  free  one. 

On  way  of  life  is  based  upon  the  will  of 
the  majority,  and  is  distinguished  by  free  in- 
stitutions, representative  government,  free 
elections,  guarantees  of  individual  liberty, 
freedom  of  speech  and  religion,  and  free- 
dom from  political  oppression. 

The  second  way  of  life  is  based  upon  the 
will  of  a  minority  forcibly  imposed  upon  the 
majority.  It  relies  upon  terror  and  oppres- 
sion, a  controlled  press  and  radio,  fixed  elec- 
tions, and  the  suppression  of  personal  free- 
doms. 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who 
are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. 

I  believe  that  we  must  assist  free  peoples 
to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in  their  own 
way. 

I  believe  that  our  help  should  be  primarily 
through  economic  and  financial  aid  which  is 
essential  to  economic  stability  and  orderly 
political  processes. 

*  *  *  Collapse  of  free  institutions  and  loss 
of  independence  would  be  disastrous  not 
only  for  them  but  for  the  world.  Discourage- 
ment and  possibly  failure  would  quicUy  be 
the  lot  of  neighboring  peoples  striving  to 
maintain  their  freedom  and  independence. 

The  countries  of  Central  America 
are  smaller  than  the  nations  that 
prompted  President  Truman's  mes- 
sage. But  the  political  and  strategic 
stakes  are  the  same.  Will  our  re- 
sponse—economic, social,  military— be 
as  appropriate  and  successful  as  Mr. 
Truman's  bold  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  postwar  Europe? 

Some  people  have  forgotten  the  suc- 
cesses of  those  years— and  the  decades 
of  peace,  prosperity,  and  freedom  they 
secured. 

Some  people  talk  as  though  the 
United  States  were  incapable  of  acting 
effectively  in  international  affairs 
without  risking  war  or  damaging  those 
we  seek  to  help. 

Are  democracies  required  to  remain 
passive  while  threats  to  their  security 
and  prosperity  acciunulate? 

Must  we  Just  accept  the  destabiliza- 
tion   of   an   entire   region   from   the 


Panama    Canal    to    Mexico    on    our 
southern  border? 

Must  we  sit  by  while  independent 
nations  of  this  hemisphere  are  inte- 
grated into  the  most  aggressive  empire 
the  modem  world  has  seen? 

Must  we  wait  while  Central  Ameri- 
cans are  driven  from  their  homes,  like 
the  more  than  4  mlUion  who  have 
sought  refuge  out  of  Afghanistan  or 
the  IV^  million  who  have  fled  Indo- 
china or  the  more  than  1  million 
Cubans  who  have  fled  Castro's  Carib- 
bean Utopia?  Must  we,  by  default, 
leave  the  people  of  El  Salvador  no 
choice  but  to  flee  their  homes,  creat- 
ing another  tragic  human  exodus? 

I  do  not  belieV'e  there  is  a  majority 
in  the  Congress  or  the  country  that 
counsels  passivity,  resignation,  defeat- 
ism, in  the  face  of  this  challenge  to 
freedom  and  security  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  majority  of 
the  Congress  or  the  country  is  pre- 
pared to  stand  by  passively  while  the 
people  of  Central  America  are  deliv- 
ered to  totalitarianism  and  we  our- 
selves are  left  vulnerable  to  new  dan- 
gers. 

Only  last  week  an  official  of  the 
Soviet  Union  reiterated  Brezhnev's 
threat  to  station  nuclear  missiles  in 
this  hemisphere— 5  minutes  from  the 
United  States.  Like  an  echo,  Nicara- 
gua's Commandant,  Daniel  Ortega, 
confirmed  that,  if  asked,  his  country 
would  consider  accepting  those  mis- 
siles. I  imderstand  that  today  they 
may  be  having  second  thoughts. 

Now,  before  I  go  any  further,  let  me 
say  to  those  who  invoke  the  memory 
of  Vietnam:  There  is  no  thought  of 
sending  American  combat  troops  to 
Central  America;  they  are  not  needed 
and.  indeed,  they  have  not  been  re- 
quested there.  [Applause.] 

All  our  neighbors  ask  of  us  is  assist- 
ance in  training  and  arms  to  protect 
themselves  while  they  build  a  better, 
freer  life. 

We  must  continue  to  encourage 
peace  among  the  nations  of  Centrsd 
America.  We  must  support  the  region- 
al efforts  now  imderway  to  promote 
solutions  to  regional  problems. 

We  cannot  be  certain  that  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist bands  who  believe  war  is 
an  instnunent  of  politics  will  be  retid- 
ily  discouraged.  It  is  crucial  that  we 
not  become  discouraged  before  they 
do.  Otherwise,  the  region's  freedom 
will  be  lost  and  our  security  damaged 
in  ways  that  can  hardly  be  calculated. 

If  Central  America  were  to  fall,  what 
would  the  consequences  be  for  our  po- 
sition in  Asia,  Europe,  and  for  alli- 
ances such  as  NATO?  If  the  United 
States  cannot  respond  to  a  threat  near 
our  own  borders,  why  should  Europe- 
ans or  Asians  believe  that  we  are  seri- 
ously concerned  about  threats  to 
them?  If  the  Soviets  can  assume  that 
nothing  short  of  an  actual  attack  on 
the   United   States   will   provoke   an 


American  response,  which  ally,  which 
friend,  will  trust  us  then? 

The  Congress  shares  both  the  power 
and  the  responsibility  for  our  foreign 
policy. 

Tonight,  I  ask  you,  the  Congress,  to 
Join  me  in  a  bold,  generous  approach 
to  the  problems  of  peace  and  poverty, 
democracy  and  dictatorship  in  the 
region.  Join  me  in  a  program  that  pre- 
vents Communists  victory  in  the  short 
nm  but  goes  t>eyond  to  produce  for 
the  deprived  people  of  the  area  the  re- 
ality of  present  progress  and  the 
promise  of  more  to  come. 

Let  us  lay  the  foundation  for  a  bi- 
partisan approach  to  sustain  the  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  America.  We  in  the 
Administration  reach  out  to  you  in 
this  spirit.  We  will  pursue  four  basic 
goals  in  Central  America: 

First:  in  response  to  decades  of  in- 
equity and  Indifference,  we  will  sup- 
port democracy,  reform,  and  human 
freedom.  This  means  using  our  assist- 
ance, our  powers  of  persuasion  and  our 
legitimate  "leverage"  to  bolster 
humane  democratic  systems  where 
they  already  exist  and  to  help  coun- 
tries on  their  way  to  that  goal  com- 
plete the  process  as  quickly  as  human 
institutions  can  be  changed.  Elec- 
tions—in EI  Salvador  and  also  in  Nica- 
ragua—must be  open  to  all,  fair  and 
safe.  The  international  community 
must  help.  We  will  work  at  human 
rights  problems,  not  walk  away  from 
them. 

Second:  In  response  to  the  challenge 
of  world  recession  and.  in  the  case  of 
EI  Salvador,  to  the  imrelenting  cam- 
paign of  economic  sabotage  by  the 
guerrillas,  we  will  support  economic 
development.  By  a  margin  of  2-to-l, 
our  aid  is  economic  now,  not  military. 
Seventy-seven  cents  out  of  every 
dollar  we  will  spend  in  the  area  this 
year  goes  for  food,  fertilizers,  and 
other  essentials  for  economic  growth 
and  development.  And  our  economic 
program  goes  beyond  traditional  aid: 
The  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  intro- 
duced in  the  House  earlier  today  will 
provide  powerful  trade  and  investment 
Incentives  to  help  these  countries 
achieve  self-sustaining  economic 
growth  without  exporting  United 
States  jobs.  Our  goal  must  be  to  focus 
our  immense  and  growing  technology, 
to  enhance  health  care,  agriculture, 
industry,  and  to  insure  that  we  who  in- 
habit this  interdependent  region  come 
to  know  and  understand  esw;h  other 
better,  retaining  our  diverse  identities, 
respecting  our  diverse  traditions  and 
institutions. 

Third:  In  response  to  the  military 
challenge  from  Cuba  and  Nicaragua, 
to  their  deliberate  use  of  force  to 
spread  tyranny,  we  will  support  the  se- 
curity of  the  region's  threatened  na- 
tions. We  do  not  view  security  assist- 
ance as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  shield 


for  democratization,  economic  devel- 
opment and  diplomacy.  No  amount  of 
reform  will  bring  peace  so  long  as 
guerrlUas  believe  they  will  win  by 
force. 

No  amount  of  economic  help  will 
suffice  if  guerrilla  units  can  destroy 
roads  and  bridges  and  power  stations 
and  crops  again  and  again  with  impu- 
nity. But  with  better  training  and  ma- 
terial help  our  neighbors  can  hold  off 
the  guerrillas  and  give  democratic 
reform  time  to  take  root. 

Fourth:  We  will  support  dialog  and 
negotiations  both  among  the  countries 
of  the  region  and  within  each  country. 
The  terms  and  conditions  of  participa- 
tion in  elections  are  negotiable.  Costa 
Rica  is  a  shining  example  of  democra- 
cy. Honduras  has  made  the  move  from 
military  rule  to  democratic  govern- 
ment. Guatemala  is  pledged  to  the 
same  course.  The  United  States  wiU 
work  toward  a  political  solution  in 
Central  America  which  will  serve  the 
interests  of  the  democratic  process. 

To  support  these  diplomatic  goals  I 
offer  these  assurances: 

The  United  States  will  support  any 
agreement  among  Central  American 
countries  for  the  withdrawal— under 
fully  verifiable  and  reciprocal  condi- 
tions— of  all  foreign  military  and  secu- 
rity advisors  and  troops. 

We  want  to  help  opposition  groups 
Join  the  political  process  In  all  coun- 
tries and  compete  by  ballots  instead  of 
bullets. 

We  will  support  any  verifiable  recip- 
rocal agreement  among  Central  Amer- 
ican countries  on  the  renunciation  of 
support  for  insurgencies  on  neighbors' 
territory. 

And.  Finally,  we  desire  to  help  Cen- 
tral America  end  its  costly  arms  race, 
and  will  support  any  verifiable,  recip- 
rocal agreements  on  the  non-importa- 
tion of  offensive  weapons. 

To  move  us  toward  these  goals  more 
rapidly  I  am  tonight  announcing  my 
intention  to  name  an  Ambassador-at- 
Large  as  my  special  envoy  to  Central 
America.  He  or  she  wiU  report  to  me 
through  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Ambassador's  responsibilities  will  be  to 
lend  United  States  support  to  the  ef- 
forts of  regional  governments  to  bring 
peace  to  this  troubled  area  and  to 
work  closely  with  the  Congress  to 
assure  the  fullest  possible  bipartisan 
coordination  of  our  policies  toward  the 
region. 

What  I  am  asking  for  is  prompt  con- 
gressional approval  for  the  full  repro- 
graming  of  funds  for  key  current  eco- 
nomic and  security  programs  so  that 
the  people  of  Central  America  can 
hold  the  line  against  externally  sup- 
ported aggression. 

In  addition,  I  am  asking  for  prompt 
action  on  the  supplement  request  in 
these  same  areas  to  carry  us  through 
the  current  fiscal  year  and  for  early 
and  favorable  congressional  action  on 
my  request  for  fiscal  year  1984.  And, 


finally,  I  am  asking  that  the  biparti- 
san consensus  which  last  year  acted  on 
the  trade  and  tax  provisions  of  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiatives  in  the 
House  again  take  the  lead  to  move  this 
vital  proposal  to  the  floor  of  both 
Chambers.  And,  as  I  said  before,  the 
greatest  share  of  these  requests  Is  tar- 
geted toward  economic  and  humani- 
tarian aid,  not  military. 

What  the  administration  is  asking 
for  on  behalf  of  freedom  in  Central 
America  is  so  small,  so  minimal,  con- 
sidering what  is  at  stake.  The  total 
amotmt  requested  for  aid  to  all  of  Cen- 
tral American  in  1984  is  about  $600 
million;  that  is  less  than  one-tenth  of 
what  Americans  will  spend  this  year 
on  coin-operated  video  games. 

In  summation,  I  say  to  you  that  to- 
night there  can  be  no  question:  The 
national  security  of  all  the  Americas  is 
at  stake  in  Central  America.  If  we 
cannot  defend  ourselves  there,  we 
cannot  expect  to  prevail  elsewhere. 
Our  credibility  would  collapse,  our  alli- 
ances would  cnunble,  and  the  safety  of 
our  homeland  would  be  put  in  Jeop- 
ardy. 

We  have  a  vital  interest,  a  moral 
duty,  and  a  solemn  responsibility. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  It  is  a 
question  of  our  meeting  our  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  ourselves,  our  friends, 
and  our  posterity.  It  is  a  duty  that 
falls  on  all  of  us— the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  people.  We  must 
perform  it  together.  Who  among  us 
would  wish  to  bear  responsibility  for 
failing  to  meet  our  shared  obligation? 

Thank  you.  God  bless  you  and  good 
night. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

At  8  o'clock  and  39  minutes  p.m.,  the 
President,  accompanied  by  the  com- 
mittee of  escort,  retired  from  the  Hail 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Doorkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  fol- 
lowing order: 

The  members  of  the  President's  Cab- 
inet. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 

D  2045 

JOINT  SESSION  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  Joint  session  of  the  two  Houses 
now  dissolved. 

Accordingly  (at  8  o'clock  and  45  min- 
utes p.m.),  the  Joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired 
to  their  Chtimber. 


Whole  House   on  the  State  of  the 
Union  and  ordered  printed. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
REFERRED  TO  COMMITTEE  OF 
THE  WHOLE  HOUSE  ON  THE 
STATE  OF  THE  UNION 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker  I  move 
that  the  message  of  the  President  be 
referred   to    the    Committee    of    the 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  an- 
notuce  that  further  business  of  the 
House  will  be  conducted  when  the 
non-Members  leave  the  Chamber. 


THIRTY-SECOND     ANNUAL    PRO- 
FESSIONAL  SECRETARIES 

WEEK 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Ray)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  mark  the  observance  of  the  32d 
annual  Professional  Secretaries  Week. 

This  is  a  time  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
women  and  men  all  over  the  coimtry 
whose  contributions  to  business  and 
government  we  often  take  for  granted. 

We  should  never  forget  that  profes- 
sional secretaries  have  a  demanding 
task.  We  rely  on  them  to  play  a  great- 
er managerial  role  today  while  cheer- 
fully doing  the  many  other  Jobs  that 
keep  our  offices  operating  smoothly. 

I  have  served  both  in  private  indus- 
try and  government,  and  I  must  say 
that  some  of  the  finest,  most  talented, 
and  most  professional  secretaries  any- 
where work  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

The  professional  congressional  secre- 
tary of  today's  modem  times  must  be 
politically  and  legislatively  astute,  a 
diplomat  who  is  thoroughly  tested  by 
the  trying  circumstances  of  literally 
hundreds  of  telephone  calls  and  re- 
quests for  sometimes  near  impossible 
situations.  In  the  hectic  atmosphere  in 
which  we  live  and  work  in  today,  our 
secretaries  find  themselves  adequately 
filling  the  breach  in  holding  our 
schedules  together,  running  interfer- 
ence while  we  are  bogged  down  In  com- 
mittees, on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  or  back  in  our  home 
districts. 

Among  the  best  of  the  professional 
secretaries  is  Joyce  Edelson  of  my 
staff,  who  brings  to  the  job  determina- 
tion and  the  capability  to  get  things 
done  fast  and  done  well.  She  Is  in  the 
mold  of  another  great  Capitol  Hill  sec- 
retary. Thelma  E.  Williams,  of  Byron. 
Ga. 

Miss  Williams  arrived  in  Washington 
one  summer,  19  years  old,  fresh  out  of 
college,  and  intended  to  stay  a  year. 
That  was  In  1917. 

She  retired  In  1957  after  working  for 
several  distinguished  Members  of  Con- 
gress. During  her  career  she  was  the 
first  staff  person  for  the  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  the  committee  which 
eventually  became  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee. 
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For  several  years  she  worked  for  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  was  on  one 
occasion  the  assistant  to  the  Honora- 
ble wmiam  P.  Rogers,  who  later 
became  the  J3J&.  Attorney  General  and 
Secretary  of  State. 

Upon  retirement  she  found  herself 
restless  and  went  to  work  in  1958  as 
the  personal  assistant  to  the  late  Dr. 
Frederick  Brown  Harris,  who  had 
served  as  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate, 
for  a  total  of  24  years.  When  Dr. 
Harris  retired  in  January  of  1969,  Miss 
Williams  also  retired  for  the  second 
time,  and  then  became  chaplalli  of  the 
Washington  Area  Pilot  Clubs,  a  posi- 
tion which  she  holds  today. 

Bfr.  ROWLAND.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  RAT.  I  wotild  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  ROWLAND.  I  am  well  familiar 
with  the  story  of  Miss  Williams  and 
how  she  represents  the  finest  tradi- 
tions of  public  service.  The  first  Job 
BCiss  Williams  had  in  Washington  was 
working  for  Congressman  Wash 
Larsen  of  Dublin.  Oa.,  which  is  my 
hometown. 

As  I  recall,  during  her  long  and 
varied  career  on  Capitol  Hill,  she 
worked  for  several  Congressmen,  in- 
cluding Carl  Vinson  of  Mllledgeville, 
Ga..  which  is  also  in  my  district.  The 
late  Mr.  Vinson  was,  of  course,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  I  think  it  is  very  fit- 
ting to  cite  Miss  Williams  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  outstanding  professionalism 
that  exists  among  staff  members  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  RAY.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Georgia  for  that  infor- 
mation. And  I  agree.  Miss  Williams, 
who  keeps  a  close  eye  on  Congress  and 
has  many  friends  here,  is,  indeed,  a 
distinguished  secretary  and  profes- 
sional person  whom  I  salute  as  a 
feUow  Georgian  and  one  of  whom  we 
can  all  be  proud. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  all  of 
those  professional  people  who  rely  on 
the  people  in  our  offices,  and  who 
work  with  us  as  our  secretaries,  I 
would  like  to  say,  "Thank  you." 


D  2050 


DEMOCRATIC  RESPONSE  TO 
PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  ON 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexan- 
der) is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

OKHKKAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ALEIKANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  2  days  within  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
night we  in  the  Congress,  the  people's 
branch  of  government,  have  Just 
heard  a  most  important  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  in  the  tradition  of  the 
Congress  since  the  beginning  of  this 
Nation  that  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try as  well  as  the  protection  of  free- 
dom throughout  the  world  should  be 
shared  with  bipartisan  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  often  that  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  have  the  op- 
portimity  to  witness  the  actual  begin- 
ning of  the  legislative  policy  process  in 
Congress  in  response  to  an  important 
message  of  the  President.  This  evening 
we  have  the  privilege  of  using  this  spe- 
cial time  to  call  upon  several  elected 
representatives  of  the  American 
people  to  share  their  thoughts  with  us 
as  we  tajce  this  first  step  in  responding 
to  a  Presidential  message  which  now 
caUs  foraction  by  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  now 
to  yield  to  the  majority  leader  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Alexander),  for  his  initia- 
tive in  seeking  this  hour  that  we  might 
have  some  comment  on  the  speech 
that  was  Just  made  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Fundamentally,  I  agree  with  the 
basic  precepts  set  forth  in  that  speech. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  foreign  policy  with 
any  credibility  it  has  to  be  a  bipartisan 
foreign  policy.  Surely  none  of  us  wants 
to  see  another  Cuba  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. Sxirely  all  of  us  have  great  re- 
spect for  the  bravery  of  the  people  of 
El  Salvador  who  sacrificed  their  very 
safety  in  order  to  ratify  the  democrat- 
ic processes  in  such  overwhelming 
numbers  last  year.  And  surely  all  of  us 
would  stay  the  intrusion  of  Commu- 
nist infiltration  before  it  came  so  close 
as  to  threaten  our  own  shores. 

There  are  three  things  basically  that 
I  think  really  ought  to  be  stressed. 
The  first  thing  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility, if  we  embark  upon  this  course,  to 
persevere  and  not  to  grow  weary  in 
well  doing.  That  applies  to  a  military 
commitment,  and  it  applies  to  a  com- 
mitment of  economic  assistance  as 
well.  In  embarking,  as  the  President 
asks  us  to  do  upon  a  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative,  I  believe  we  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  see  it  through. 

Some  years  sigo,  in  1961,  we  under- 
took the  grand  design  of  an  alliance 
for  progress.  We  raised  hopes  through- 
out the  hemisphere  but  soon  grew 
weary  of  well  doing  and  withdrew  our 
funds  and  our  efforts  and  did  not  see 
it  through.  By  so  quickly  abandoning 
the  promise,  we  created  a  wave  of  disil- 


lusionment   in    Latin    America.    We 
cannot,  we  must  not  do  that  again. 

The  second  thing.  I  think  we  need  to 
say  is  that  there  is  a  necessity  to  sup- 
port basic  democratic  forms  in  those 
governments  of  the  hemisphere  which 
are  trying  to  demonstrate  that  the  le- 
gitimate social  and  economic  objec- 
tives of  their  people  can  be  realized— 
and  better  realized— without  the  sacri- 
fice of  individual  liberties.  And  surely 
El  Salvador  qualifies  in  that  regard. 
When  80  percent  of  those  people  en- 
dured the  difficulties  and  the  dangers 
which  they  endured  in  order  to  cast 
ballots  in  that  election  in  March  of  last 
year,  they  gave  to  us  and  to  all  the 
world  a  convincing  demonstration 
of  a  deep  determination  to  be  free. 
Surely  80-percent  voter  participation 
Is  a  goal  that  any  State  in  the  United 
States  would  do  well  to  emulate. 

But  as  we  guard  those  free  institu- 
tions and  as  we  insist  that  nations  try 
to  have  some  form  of  elective,  nonvio- 
lent local  self-determination.  I  believe 
we  have  the  responsibility  as  well  as  to 
guard  ourselves  against  the  tempta- 
tions of  self -righteousness.  We  cannot, 
after  all,  insist  that  other  governments 
fasliion  themselves  as  computer  print- 
outs of  ourselves  or  as  carbon  copies  of 
the  United  States.  They  have  their 
own  traditions  and  their  own  institu- 
tions. 

While  we  do  have  a  right,  I  think,  to 
insist  that  a  country,  in  exchange  for 
financial  aid  from  us.  should  observe 
the  rules  of  individual  liberties  for  its 
people,  we  must  remember  that  there 
have  been  occasions  in  which  we  our- 
selves have  not  been  paragons  of  polit- 
ical purity.  During  the  CivU  War, 
when  our  Government  was  in  danger 
by  an  insurgency,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
whom  we  revere  today,  abolished 
habeas  corpus.  As  recently  as  World 
War  II,  when  we  felt  that  were  in  the 
right  and  doing  a  necessary  thing,  we 
did  very  grave  injury  against  the 
rights  of  American  citizens  of  Japa- 
nese ancestry  by  interning  them  in 
camps. 

So  we  should  be  cautious  lest  we  fall 
prey  to  the  temptations  of  self-right- 
eousness in  measuring  the  emerging 
embroynic  free  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador against  standards  that  we  would 
apply  to  ourselves  today. 

Then,  finally.  I  think  we  need  to  say 
one  other  thing.  There  is  a  need  for  us 
to  make  an  earnest  good  faith  effort 
to  seek  an  agreement,  a  military  do- 
mestic nonintervention  agreement 
with  Nicaragua.  Now,  it  may  be 
beyond  hope.  There  may  be  no  realis- 
tic hope  of  our  finding  a  reconciliation 
on  any  deeper  plane  than  the  fact  that 
they  do  not  want  us  to  invade  them 
and  we  do  not  want  them  to  invade 
their  neighbors.  But  I  would  quote  to 
you  Benito  Juarez,  one  of  the  great 
statesmen  of  all  time  in  this  hemi- 


sphere, who  said.  "Respect  for  the 
rights  of  others  is  peace." 

We  applauded  the  President  a  few 
moments  ago  when  he  said  "it  is  the 
ultimate  in  hypocrisy  for  the  unelect- 
ed  Nicaraguan  Government  to  charge 
that  we  seek  their  overthrow  when 
they  are  doing  everything  they  can  to 
bring  down  the  elected  Government  of 
El  Salvador."  And  that  is  true.  That  is 
hypocritical.  But  let  us  be  honest  with 
ourselves,  I  say  to  my  friends.  Would 
it  not  also  be  hjrpocrisy  for  us  to 
condemn  Nicaraguan  support  of  the 
guerilla  intrusions  within  the  borders 
of  El  Salvador  aimed  at  overthrowing 
that  Government  if  we  were  at  the 
same  time  offering  military  and  finan- 
cial support  to  the  same  kind  of  intru- 
sions within  the  borders  of  Nicaragua 
aimed  at  the  violent  overthrow  of  that 
Government,  however  distasteful  the 
Government  may  be  to  you  and  me. 

Mr.  DANNEldEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Not  at  the  moment.  I 
am  sure  the  gentleman  will  have  some 
time. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  this  limited 
time  that  I  have  by  sajing  that  this 
requires  perseverance,  it  requires  con- 
tinued dedication  to  remove  the  root 
economic  causes  of  war  and  revolution, 
and  it  requires  an  ability  on  our  side  to 
look  at  things  and  try  to  see  them 
through  the  eyes  of  our  neighbors 
throughout  the  hemisphere  and  to 
work  thus  for  the  kind  of  peaceful  po- 
litical solutions  that  can  solve  their  le- 
gitimate problems. 

D  2100 

Now,  if  my  time  has  not  expired,  I 
will  yield  to  my  friend. 

The  SPEAEIER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  the 
time. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  Just  delighted  to  hear  the  re- 
marks of  the  majority  leader,  because 
I  think  they  are  well  spoken  and  they 
are  very  temperate  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  that. 

Along  with  the  suggestion  of  mili- 
tary nonintervention,  does  the  gentle- 
man not  think  it  would  be  constructive 
for  our  Government,  or  the  people  of 
this  country  to  insists  that  the  people 
in  Nicaragua  have  a  democratic  elec- 
tion so  that  the  people  of  that  country 
can  determine  their  own  destinjr? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  it  would  be 
quite  appropriate  for  us  to  insist  upon 
that  as  a  condition  for  our  granting 
military  aid  or  as  a  condition  for  our 
granting  economic  aid  to  that  govern- 
ment and  that  people. 

I  am  not  at  all  siure  that  we  have  the 
right  to  insist  in  every  instance  what 
other  governments  and  other  people 
must  do.  I  do  know  that  in  1961  when 
the  military  Junta  overthrew  the  elect- 


ed government  of  Peru,  then  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  withdrew  our  Am- 
bassador and  our  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion from  the  Government  of  Peru 
and  announced  that  he  would  rein- 
state that  diplomatic  recognition 
whenever  they  ratified  the  validity  of 
their  government  by  means  of  free 
elections.  They  did  so.  and  he  did  so. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  every 
right  to  make  this  a  precondition  of 
assistance  that  we  might  render  to 
other  governments. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not  at  all 
sure  that  we  do  have  a  right  to  dictate 
to  other  governments  what  forms  they 
may  have  within  their  own  borders 
beyond  that.  I  think  we  have  a  right 
to  insist,  however,  that  they  do  not 
bother  their  neighbors  and  that  they 
abide  by  the  terrais  of  the  Rio  Treaty. 
But  as  we  insist  that  others  do  so,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  an  overrid- 
ing responsibility  to  do  so  ourselves. 

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Is  the  minority 
leader  present  or  someone  who  would 
like  to  speak  in  his  stead?  I  agreed  to 
yield  equal  time  to  the  minority  leader 
and  should  he  appear,  he  can  claim 
that  time. 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes),  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  for  the  Committee  on 
Foreisni  Affairs. 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas,  for 
jrieldlng.  I  am  pleased  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  this  discus- 
sion tonight,  obviously  an  extremely 
important  speech  by  President 
Reagan.  I  am  informed  that  this  is 
only  the  10th  time  since  World  War  II 
that  a  President  of  the  United  States 
has  addressed  a  Joint  session  of  Con- 
gress in  this  manner.  This  may  very 
well  be  the  most  Important  speech  a 
President  has  given  with  respect  to 
Latin  America  in  a  decade  or  more. 

I  was  very  pleased  by  the  general 
thrust  and  tone  of  President  Reagan's 
address  to  us  this  evening.  I  think  the 
President  is  absolutely  correct  in  his 
basic  premise  and  that  is  that  the 
United  States  has  major  security  in- 
terests, major  economic  interests,  and 
major  interests  generally  in  the  future 
of  the  hemisphere  and  particularly  in 
the  future  of  the  countries  of  Central 
America  and  that  we  have  an  absolute 
necessity  for  our  interests  to  be  active- 
ly involved  in  the  region  and  to  not 
walk  away  from  the  region  or  turn  our 
backs  on  the  problems  that  exist 
there. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  President 
stress  those  points.  I  was  pleased,  as  I 
know  many  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Democratic  side  were  tonight,  to  hear 
a  new  tone  from  President  Reagan 
with  respect  to  efforts  to  bring  about 
diplomatic  initiatives,  to  address  some 
of  the  problems  that  we  confront  in 


the  region.  This  is,  to  my  knowledge, 
the  first  time  that  the  President  has 
used  the  phrase  "dialog  and  negotia- 
tions" to  underscore  his  policy  with  re- 
spect to  what  the  United  States  will  be 
doing  in  the  region. 

I  think  his  selection  of  the  state- 
ment from  President  Tnunan's  ad- 
dress to  Congress,  which  I  do  not 
know,  frankly,  my  history  is  not  that 
good,  but  I  assume  was  probably  the 
speech  that  he  gave  when  he  outlined 
the  Marshall  plan  to  the  Congress.  I 
think  his  selection  of  those  remarks 
was  right  on  the  mark  in  terms  of 
what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  be  saying  and  what  we 
in  the  Congress  should  be  saying 
about  our  responsibilities  in  the  region 
and  how  the  United  States  can  address 
the  probletns. 

President  Reagan  quoted  President 
Truman  tonight  as  having  said  to  an 
earlier  Congress: 

I  believe  that  our  help  should  be  primarily 
through  economic  and  financi&l  aid.  which 
la  essential  to  economic  stability  and  orderly 
political  processes. 

That  is  the  thrust  of  many  of  us  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I 
know  it  is  the  thrust  of  the  bipartisan 
majority  of  the  Congress.  I  see  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp) 
here  at  this  time.  I  know  he  has 
worked  with  many  of  us  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  address  the  economic 
problems  of  the  region. 

I  must  say.  however,  that  much  of 
the  tone  of  the  President's  speech 
belied  what  President  Truman  said, 
because  so  much  of  the  speech  to- 
night. I  think  regrettably,  was  focused 
on  the  military  component  of  the  chal- 
lenge that  we  face  in  the  region.  There 
is  a  military  component  to  that  chal- 
lenge. We  should  not  be  naive  about 
that.  We  should  not  ignore  it.  We 
should  not  f  aU  to  respond  to  it  and  ad- 
dress it,  but  it  is  clearly  not  the  princi- 
pal component  of  the  problem  we  face. 

We  could  kill  every  guerrilla  in  £3 
Salvador  and  the  problems  of  El  Sal- 
vador would  not  be  solved.  I  think  ev- 
eryone in  this  Chamber.  Republican 
and  Democrat,  would  agree.  We  cer- 
tainly have  the  military  capability  in 
the  United  States  to  kill  every  guerril- 
la in  that  country,  but  that  would  not 
begin  to  solve  the  basic  underlying 
problems  of  the  region. 

I  think,  quite  frankly,  that  the  Presi- 
dent missed  an  opportunity  tonight; 
although  basically  I  think  the  speech 
was  a  positive  step  in  the  direction 
that  many  of  us  have  been  advocating 
for  years,  really,  I  think,  nonetheless, 
he  missed  an  opportunity  tonight  to 
take  us  another  step  down  that  road 
by  advocating  a  new  approach,  a  new 
initiative  to  address  those  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  problems  that  are 
the  base  of  the  problem  in  Central 
America. 
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I  also  regret,  quite  frankly,  that 
there  was  not  more  emphasis  in  the 
speech  with  respect  to  developments 
in  in  our  region  on  the  whole  issue  of 
democratic  institutions  and  respect  for 
human  rights. 

I  regret  that  a  President  of  the 
United  States  would  give  a  major  ad- 
dress of  this  kind  and  not  put  signifi- 
cant focus  on  that  aspect  of  U.S. 
policy. 

Let  me  Just  tell  you  of  two  conversa- 
tions that  I  have  had  in  recent  weeks 
with  leaders  of  democratic  countries  in 
our  region.  President  Belaunde  of 
Peru,  a  democratically  elected  Presi- 
dent, told  me  he  would  not  be  Presi- 
dent of  Peru  today  had  it  not  been  for 
the  constant  reaffirmation  by  Presi- 
dent Carter,  by  Vice  President  Mon- 
dale,  by  Secretary  of  State  Muskle  and 
Secretary  of  State  Vance  of  the  com- 
mitment of  the  United  States  to 
human  rights  in  Peru  and  human 
rights  throughout  our  hemisphere. 

Just  2  or  3  weeks  ago  several  of  us. 
Republicans  and  Democrats,  had 
breakfast  with  the  visiting  President 
of  Ecuador,  another  democratic  friend 
of  the  United  States.  I  told  President 
Hiutado  of  Ecuador  what  President 
Belaunde  had  told  me  and  he  said, 
"The  same  thing  is  true  in  my  case." 
He  said,  "I  would  not  be  the  President 
today  of  a  democratic  Ecuador."  He 
said,  "Had  I  been  elected  President  in 
a  democratic  election,  I  might  not 
have  been  permitted  to  take  office  as  a 
democratically  elected  President,  had 
there  not  been  a  constant  reaffirma- 
tion by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,"  in  this  case  again  President 
Carter,  "of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  human  rights  for  the 
people  of  Ecuador  now  a  proud  democ- 
racy and  a  friend  of  the  United 
States." 

I  regret,  frankly,  that  President 
Reagan  tonight  did  not  give  the  same 
kind  of  emphasis  to  that  commitment 
or  reaffirm  that  commitment  in  the 
way  that  some  of  our  leaders  in  this 
country  have  in  the  past. 

On  balance,  it  was  an  excellent  step 
forward  for  the  administration's  poli- 
cies in  the  region  and  I  applaud  the 
President  for  many  of  the  comments 
that  he  made  tonight  and  I  reaffirm 
my  commitment  to  work  with  the 
President  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Western  Hemispher,  to 
pass  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  to 
support  the  President's  economic  ini- 
tiatives. 

I  hope  that  the  effort  that  the  Presi- 
dent made  tonight  to  reach  out  for  a 
bipartisan  consensus  on  these  issues 
can  build  and  that  we  can  take  those 
aspects  of  the  speech  about  which  all 
of  us  can  agree  and  work  together  vig- 
orously, because  the  region  is  impor- 
tant. President  Reagan  is  absolutely 
right.  The  region  is  enormously  impor- 
tant to  the  United  States.  We  have  se- 
curity interests  there.  We  have  eco- 


nomic interests  there.  We  cannot  walk 
away  from  it.  I  hope  that  we  will  build 
on  it  in  a  very  positive  way  and  I  hope 
that  tonight  can  be  the  beginning  of 
that  effort. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas for  the  opportunity  to  participate. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland,  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Kebip). 

D  2110 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  for 
yielding.  I  sdso  thank  him  for  his 
statement  and  that  of  the  majority 
leader  and  I  thank  our  friend  from  Ar- 
kansas for  taking  this  time. 

I  must  admit  that  there  was  a  little 
bit  of  trepidation  on  the  minority  side 
of  the  aisle  as  to  how  the  time  was 
gong  to  be  used.  But  I  want  to  compli- 
ment my  friends  for  what  has  general- 
ly been  a  very  thoughtful  and  positive 
reaction  to  President  Reagan's  call  to 
the  Congress  to  share  in  a  bipartisan 
effort  toward  putting  some  of  those 
fires  out  in  Central  America  from 
wherever  they  may  emanate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  previous  gentleman 
in  the  well,  my  friend  from  Maryland, 
has  indeed  made  a  positive  contribu- 
tion to  this  debate.  I  for  one  listened 
to  just  about  everything  he  had  to  say 
as  I  returned  to  the  Chamber.  He  did 
address  the  fact  that  the  President 
was  very  candid,  was  very  positive  in 
attempting  to  use  economic  assistance 
as  a  means  of  providing  more  opportu- 
nity for  Central  America,  indeed  El 
Salvador,  to  overcome  some  of  its 
problems.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
mentioning  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initi- 
ative. The  gentleman  aUuded  to  the 
fact,  however,  and  if  he  wants  to 
stand,  I  am  not  really  being  argumen- 
tative, but  he  suggested  that  somehow 
the  President  neglected  to  talk  about 
human  rights  or  at  least  downplayed 
that  somewhat  and  did  not  quite  lay 
as  much  emphasis  on  a  positive  alter- 
native as  he  did  to  the  military  money. 
I  think  it  is  important  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks  to  remind  all  of  us  of 
the  President's  allusion  to  the  fact 
that  77  cents  of  every  dollar  going  into 
Central  America  from  the  United 
States  of  America  is  in  some  form  of 
economic  assistance  in  the  way  of  agri- 
cultural support  or  food  or  trying  to 
provide  that  type  of  assistance  which 
is  so  important  to  offsetting  the  major 
emphasis  that  has  been  placed  on  the 
economy  by  the  Marxist  guerrillas 
throughout  Central  America. 

So  I  do  not  want  to  argue  the  point 
except  to  say  to  my  friend  that  I  guess 
we  can  look  at  it  from  your  perspective 
or  another,  but  as  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  if 
you  couple  the  economic  assistance 
with  the  trade,  America  is  the  only 


country  on  this  Earth  that  opens  up 
its  markets  to  the  extent  that  we  do, 
to  Asian  Third  World  countries,  to  Af- 
rican Third  World  countries,  to  the 
Latin  American  Third  World  coun- 
tries. That  has  to  be  part  of  our  for- 
eign aid.  I  think  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  at  this  time  in  our  country  that 
are  deeply  concerned  not  only  about 
protectionism  or  jobs  but  I  think  you 
have  to  say  that  this  country  for  a 
number  of  years  has  had  a  very  open 
market  to  Third  World  countries, 
indeed  40  percent  of  all  our  exports  go 
to  Third  World  countries. 

One  out  of  every  ten  jobs  in  America 
relates  to  our  experts  to  Third  World 
countries.  I  think  the  President  did  a 
pretty  good  job.  I  know  the  gentleman 
is  not  nitpicking.  But  I  mention  that 
fact  frankly  because  I  share  the  gen- 
tleman's thesis.  Anticommunism  is  no 
solution  to  communism  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Africa,  Asia,  or  any  place  else.  But 
I  think  this  I»resident  has  quite  can- 
didly and  openly  and  rather  positively, 
if  I  might  brag  for  a  moment,  suggest- 
ed that  it  is  the  military  assistance 
that  buys  enough  time  so  that  reforms 
in  the  social,  economic,  and  political 
sense  can  go  forward. 

He  has  made  a  tremendous  commit- 
ment to  democracy. 

The  gentleman  is  a  Democrat,  big  D 
and  small  d  and  I  respect  that.  I  too 
am  Democratic,  I  am  a  small  d  Demo- 
crat, I  sit  on  the  right  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  want  you  to  know  that  I  think 
President  Reagan  and  his  administra- 
tion are  making  a  valiant  effort  to 
overcome  some  of  the  hostility  in  this 
hemisphere  to  people  who  really  think 
that  democracy  somehow  is  too  much 
trust  in  people.  The  whole  effort  to 
export  democracy,  again,  is  a  healthy 
sign  for  this  country.  I  am  glad  to  see 
him  on  that  side.  I  want  to  be  on  that 
side,  I  will  tell  you.  I  would  like  to  see 
Nicaragua  be  democratic.  The  gentle- 
man mentioned  Peru  and  Ecuador  and 
he  gave  credit  to  President  Carter.  Let 
those  of  us  in  this  body  also  recognize, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Livingston),  who  was  there  firsthand 
during  the  elections,  that  President 
Magana  would  not  be  President  of  El 
Salvador  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  this  country,  the  Congress,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  and  others 
gave  assistance  and  helped  bring  about 
a  democratic  election.  Jef  fersonian  de- 
mocracy? Hardly.  But  the  steps  are 
being  taken  and  I  think  the  President 
put  the  burden  on  us  in  the  Congress 
to  Join  him  in  making  sure  that  that 
flame  does  not  go  out,  that  that  flick- 
er of  hope  that  President  Tnunan 
talked  about  when  he  unveiled  the 
Marshall  plan  in  Western  Europe  for 
democracy  and  anti-Soviet  thrust  into 
the  southern  flank  of  NATO,  would 
not  crush  the  spirit  of  those  people 
and  frankly  some  of  the  foreign  aid 
that  was  given  and  military  aid  that 


President  Truman  and  President  Roo- 
sevelt and  every  other  President  in 
this  country  in  both  parties  has  been 
willing  to  give  has  kept  that  spirit 
alive. 

So,  I  think  the  President  has  struck 
a  very  responsive  chord.  I  know  we  will 
know  probably  more  tomorrow  than 
we  know  tonight.  I  Just  want  to  stand 
up  here  early  on  as  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  and  others  have  done 
and  say  it  was  not  perfect,  it  is  not 
perfect,  we  do  not  live  in  a  perfect 
world.  Solzhenitsyn  said,  "If  America 
do  not  lead  the  free  world  the  free 
world  will  not  have  a  leader." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  it  is  not  our 
place  to  sit  on  the  sidelines  and  let 
Central  America  go. 

The  President  told  us  squarely  face 
to  face,  that  we  not  turn  our  back  on 
the  world,  cannot  turn  our  back  on 
Central  America,  it  is  closer  to  us  than 
many  of  the  countries  upon  whom  we 
rely  for  friendship,  our  allies  for 
basing  for  support  for  our  foreign 
poMcy. 

We  have  troops  in  Lebanon.  Does 
anybody  want  to  say  that  Amin  Ge- 
mayel  came  to  power  in  Lebanon  in  a 
democratic  way?  But  we  support  him; 
I  support  him.  I  want  to  give  assist- 
ance to  Lebanon. 

Did  we  ask  about  the  democratic 
rights  in  Thailand  and  the  people  of 
Thailand  before  we  rushed  military  as- 
sistance to  offset  what  Cambodia  and 
Vietnam  were  doing  in  Southeast 
Asia?  Absolutely  not. 

There  was  a  fire  in  that  region;  we 
rushed  assistance  and  we  did  not  ask 
necessarily  the  same  questions  that  we 
are  imposing  upon  El  Salvador. 

Let  me  say  parenthetically  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  is  wrong,  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
the  gentleman  and  those  of  us  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  should  not  pursue  a 
human  rights  policy  in  which  all  of  us 
in  a  moral  and  principle  way  could  be 
proud. 

I  think  you,  Mr.  Barnes,  deserve 
credit  for  spending  as  much  time  in 
Central  America  as  you  have. 

I  think  Dr.  Long  takes  more  criti- 
cism in  this  House  than  any  other 
single  person  and  frankly  I  want  to 
say  as  one  Member  who  serves  on  this 
subcommittee,  I  just  thank  God  there 
was  somebody  willing  to  go  down  there 
and  spend  that  amount  of  time,  Mr. 
Majority  Leader. 

I  know  you  are  interested  in  that 
region.  I  praised  you  earlier  for  your 
remarks,  Mr.  Majority  Leader,  and 
thank  you  for  your  leadership. 

I  also  want  to  thank,  though  he  is 
not  here.  Dr.  Long.  Because,  Dr.  Long, 
I  may  disagree  with  him,  I  may  get 
frustrated,  I  know  others  do,  but  he 
had  the  tenacity  to  go  down  there. 

I  do  not  think  there  would  be  $30 
million  without  "Doc  Long." 

I  hope  we  finish  this  reprograming 
Job.  We  are  not  reprograming  any- 


thing in  the  way  that  is  going  to  put 
F-16's  into  El  Salvador;  we  are  giving 
ammunition  and  spare  parts  and  the 
type  of  training  that  is  absolutely  es- 
sential to  find  out  if  the  human  rights 
program  and  the  reforms  of  the  judi- 
cial system  and  the  political  and  social 
fabric  can  be  changed. 

I  Just  do  not  want  to  see  us  simply 
cast  this  burden  off  and  say  we  are 
going  to  turn  our  backs  on  history, 
turn  our  backs  on  them  and  simply 
stand  on  the  sidelines. 

I  think  it  has  been  a  constructive 
hour  or  so  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  has  taken.  I  hope  I  have  not 
trespassed  on  his  time  too  much.  He  is 
generous  in  giving  us  a  chance  to  do  it. 
I  want  to  compliment  him  for  it. 

I  particularly  again  appreciate  the 
remarks  that  have  been  said  before  in 
the  spirit  of  Truman.  Truman  talked 
in  1946  about  keeping  the  hope  of  de- 
mocracy and  freedom  alive.  I  think 
President  Reagan  in  the  same  vein  was 
doing  the  same  thing  tonight.  This 
issue  is  not  an  easy  one,  it  is  tough  to 
explain.  I  do  not  care  If  you  live  in 
Maryland,  Florida  or  Louisiana  or 
Texas  or  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  it  is  tough  to 
explain.  But  they  sent  us  down  here  to 
do  what  Is  right,  they  sent  us  down 
here  to  vote  our  conscience,  they  sent 
us  down  here  to  take  a  look  at  the 
issues  and  the  facts  and  make  a  stand 
and  to  explain  it. 

I  really  believe  that  in  the  final  anal- 
ysis the  American  people  are  mature 
enough,  our  democracy  is  civilized 
enough  that  we  have  the  type  of 
people  in  this  country  that  can  under- 
stand that  it  is  critical  to  the  future  of 
this  coimtry,  to  the  strategic  region  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  to  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  high  moral  ground 
upon  which  democracy  stands  in  the 
world  today,  for  the  Congress  to  sup- 
port the  President.  I  do  not  mean 
willy-nilly,  I  do  not  mean  capriciously; 
we  ought  to  question,  we  ought  to 
debate,  be  skeptical,  we  ought  to  ask 
all  the  questions  that  becomes  a  legis- 
lative body  as  a  separate  and  equal 
branch,  the  U.S.  Congress. 
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But  I  hope,  I  really  do  hope  that 
when  the  rollcall  is  called  that  all  of 
us  in  a  bipartisan  way  stand  by  him  in 
support  of  this  flame  of  democracy 
that  should  not  be  extinguished  by  us 
just  cutting  them  off  at  the  knees. 

Prom  my  standpoint,  I  will  tell  you 
what,  I  want  to  be  there  when  the  roll- 
call  is  called. 

And  I  appreciate  so  much  the  gentle- 
man's time  and  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  hope  that  the  Congress  will  re- 
spond to  the  President's  clarion  call. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  welcome  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Fowler),  a 


member  of  the  permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
outset.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  publicly 
stated  goals  of  the  President  concern- 
ing our  policy  in  Central  America.  I 
too  believe  that  the  United  States  has 
legitimate  interests  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin,  including  the  promotion  of  sta- 
bility, the  pursuit  of  human  rights, 
and  the  prevention  of  hostile  military 
influences  within  the  area.  I  too  be- 
lieve that  we  should  resist  Soviet  and 
Cuban  expansionism.  I  too  believe 
that  the  totalitarian  Communist  sys- 
tems in  the  Soviet  Union.  Cuba,  and 
elsewhere  are  obnoxious  to  the  human 
spirit.  And  I  too  am  concerned  about 
disturbing  trends  in  this  direction 
within  Nicaragua.  And,  of  course.  I 
firmly  believe  with  my  countrjmien 
and  my  President  that  conflicts  should 
be  settled— whenever  possible- 
through  the  ballot  box  rather  than 
the  barrel  of  a  gun. 

In  short,  I  do  not  dispute  the  public- 
ly avowed  ends  of  administration 
policy  in  Central  America.  However,  I 
have  serious  reservations  about  the 
success  of  the  methods  the  administra- 
tion has  chosen  for  achieving  its 
policy.  I  am  particularly  disturbed  by 
its  apparent  move  to  a  confrontational 
approach  toward  the  Congress,  as  evi- 
denced by  its  disregard  for  congres- 
sionally  legislated  limits  on  covert 
action  in  Central  America,  and  by  its 
often  heated  rhetoric  aimed  at  ques- 
tioning the  intelligence— or  the  patri- 
otism of  those  who  disagree  with  its 
policies.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  more 
conciliatory  tone  of  the  President's  ad- 
dress tonight.  I  do  not  question  the 
sincerity  or  the  conviction  of  the  ad- 
ministration's Central  America  policy, 
only  its  effectiveness. 

It  is  my  opinion,  and  one  shared  by 
the  distinguished  panel  of  American 
and  Central  American  political  and 
economic  leaders  who  recently  issued 
the  Report  of  the  Inter- American 
Dialog,  that  the  principal  problems  in 
Central  America  are  economic  and  po- 
litical rather  than  military,  and  are 
primarily  domestic  in  origin  rather 
than  foreign  dominated.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  President  has  at  least  rhetori- 
cally acknowledged  there  is  truth  to 
these  propositions. 

But  the  administration's  primary  re- 
liance on  military  solutions  to  the  tur- 
moil in  the  region  has  risked  widening 
the  conflict  and  made  it  more  difficult 
for  the  United  States  to  be  credible  in 
its  support  of  regional  negotiations. 
Indeed,  in  those  areas  where  this  has 
not  been  the  case  I  have  supported  the 
administration's  policy,  specifically  as 
an  original  cosponsor  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative  for  promoting  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Flawed  perceptions  inevitably 
produce  faulty  policies  which  fall  to 
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achieve  the  desired  results.  The  arms 
flow  to  the  rebel  forces  In  El  Salvador 
appears  to  have  not  been  seriously  im- 
peded. The  hold  of  the  Sandinistas  on 
the  major  cities  and  institutions  of 
Nicaragiui  appears  to  have  become 
more  entrenched.  The  balance  of 
power  in  Honduras  seems  to  be  shift- 
ing away  from  the  newly  elected  civil- 
ian leaders  and  back  toward  the  mili- 
tary. The  economies  in  the  region 
have  been  seriously  damaged.  Finally, 
and  fundamentally,  the  level  of  vio- 
lence in  the  area  has  not  abated.  It  is 
this  last  point,  more  than  anything 
else,  that  threatens  the  democratic 
process,  undermines  economic  re- 
forms, diminishes  human  rights,  and 
spreads  instability. 

However,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
point  the  finger  of  blame  for  past  poli- 
cies. Such  an  exercise  would  be  divi- 
sive and  unproductive.  A  similar  po- 
tential danger  existed  last  year  with 
regard  to  the  future  solvency  of  the 
social  security  system.  Yet  in  response 
to  that  crisis  the  President  and  Con- 
gress, Democrats  and  Republicans 
pulled  together  for  the  national  inter- 
est. Bipartisanship  is  at  the  very  least 
equally  important  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign policy.  Therefore,  I  iirge  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to 
break  out  of  any  preconceived  ideolog- 
ical straitjacket  and  take  a  fresh,  prag- 
matic look  at  the  effectiveness  of  his 
policies,  and  to  reach  out  for  other 
viewpoints  in  the  Congress  and  in  the 
country,  all  in  order  to  forge  a  nation- 
al consensus  on  our  policy  in  Central 
America.  None  of  this  would  require 
him  to  abandon  his  publicly  stated 
goals,  which  are,  in  my  opinion,  widely 
shared.  However,  I  am  asking  him  to 
reconsider  his  methods. 

In  that  spirit,  I  offer  the  following 
recommendations: 

First,  the  United  States  should 
openly,  and  unequivocally  endorse  and 
encourage  the  regional  peace  initiative 
undertaken  by  the  Contadora  Group 
of  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and 
Panama.  These  allies  of  the  United 
States  have  urged  "all  countries  of 
Central  America  to  use  dialog  and  ne- 
gotiation to  reduce  tensions  and  to  es- 
tablish the  basis  for  a  permanent  cli- 
mate of  peaceful  coexistence  and 
mutual  respect."  While  we  have  of- 
fered vague  encouragement  to  regional 
peace  initiatives,  as  the  President  did 
again  this  evening,  we  have  effectively 
opposed  the  Contadora  effort  by  our 
continued  opposition  to  bilateral  dia- 
logs between  Nicaragua  and  its  neigh- 
bors and  to  unconditional  discussions 
within  £3  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  be- 
tween the  governments  and  the  oppo- 
sition. It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Contadora  countries  are  not  seeking  to 
impose  any  kind  of  settlement  on  the 
participating  parties;  rather,  they  are 
offering  a  framework  to  get  substan- 
tial discussions  underway.  If  any 
party,  including  Nicaragua,  proves  un- 


willing to  negotiate  in  good  faith,  then 
the  burden  for  the  failure  of  the  nego- 
tiations would  clearly  fall  on  that 
party. 

Second.  I  would  ask  the  consider- 
ation of  the  President  to  "go  to  the 
source,"  in  the  words  of  former  Secre- 
tary Alexander  Haig,  by  engaging  in 
bilateral  discussions  with  Cuba.  Such  a 
step  was  endorsed  in  the  report  of  the 
Inter-American  dialog  I  mentioned 
earlier.  Many  of  the  administration's 
legitimate  concerns  about  Central 
America  center  on  Cuba's  role  in  that 
region.  While  bilateral  talks  are  cer- 
tainly no  guarantee  of  a  successful  res- 
olution of  our  problems  with  the 
Cubans,  an  absence  of  direct  dialog 
substantially  reduces  the  chances  for 
peaceful  solutions.  As  President  Nixon 
was  perhaps  the  one  American  leader 
best  positioned  to  successfully  open  a 
dialog  with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China— a  country  which  also  has  an 
objectionable  political  system— so  per- 
haps President  Reagan  could  initiate 
direct  communications  with  Cuba. 
Third,  in  order  to  reduce  domestic  and 
international  skepticism  about  Ameri- 
can willingness  to  support  negotia- 
tions, I  would  urge  the  President  to 
follow  through  on  this  intention  to  ap- 
point a  special,  independent,  high- 
level  envoy  to  coordinate  our  negotiat- 
ing effort  in  Central  America.  I  only 
hope  that  such  an  envoy  will  be  given 
clear  authority  by  the  President  to  act 
in  support  of  the  negotiation  process 
across  the  board  throughout  Central 
America.  It  should  be  someone  of  con- 
siderable stature,  internationally  and 
domestically,  like  Ambassador  Habib 
in  the  Middle  East,  in  order  for  us  to 
achieve  the  result  that  we  aU  wish. 

The  goal  of  these  suggestions  is  to 
place  the  United  States  squarely  on 
the  side  of  transferring  conflicts  from 
the  battlefield  to  the  conference  table. 
It  is  my  contention  that  only  in  this 
way  can  any  of  our  legitimate  objec- 
tives in  Central  America,  including 
those  enunciated  by  the  administra- 
tion, be  achieved. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemain  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  first  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman for  taking  out  this  special 
order  on  this  occasion  following  the 
President's  speech  on  an  issue  that 
probably  is  as  important  as  any  that 
might  arise  during  this  administration 
or  this  Congress. 
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I  also  want  to  compliment  the 
thoughtfulness  of  the  preceding 
speakers.  All  of  them  have  done  an 
outstanding  job.  This  is  an  issue 
which,  as  the  President  pointed  out.  is 


one  that  is  not  partisan  in  nature.  It  is 
one  which  concerns  the  basic  security 
of  every  person  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, certainly  the  security  of  the 
people  in  Central  America,  and  if  you 
can  accept  that  fact,  then  certainly  also 
that  of  those  of  us  who  live  both  to 
the  north  and  to  the  south  of  those 
people. 

Most  particularly,  I  am  pleased  that 
all  of  the  speakers  who  have  preceded 
me  seemed  to  grasp  the  sense  that 
President  Reagan's  speech  spoke,  in 
effect,  to  the  spirit  of  democracy,  to 
the  support  by  the  United  States  of 
that  spirit  in  Central  America  and  re- 
gions all  across  the  globe. 

The  President  has  expressed  his  con- 
cern for  events  that  have  gone  on  for 
some  time  in  Central  America.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  those  events  did  not 
just  rise  up  with  the  beginning  of  the 
Reagan  administration  or  even  the 
Carter  administration;  they  go  back 
100.  200  or  more  years.  They  deal  with 
circumstances  that  have  evolved  in 
Central  America  and  various  countries 
over  which  none  of  us  in  this  Congress 
have  any  control.  But  every  one  of  us, 
as  American  citizens,  as  Members  of 
Congress,  as  family  people,  certainly 
have  genuine  reason  to  be  concerned 
about  those  events. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  a  bipartisan 
nature,  should  indeed  rally  behind  the 
President  in  his  call  to  support  the 
spirit  of  democracy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. In  fact,  in  El  Salvador,  we  current- 
ly have  a  government  in  existence  for 
a  little  over  a  year  which  was  elected 
by  some  80  percent  of  the  electorate, 
80  percent  of  the  eligible  voters,  who 
trooped  to  the  polls  under  tremen- 
dously adverse  conditions  described  by 
the  President  tonight,  to  cast  their 
ballot  in  hopes  that  they  might  ulti- 
mately be  able  to  choose  their  own 
leaders  and  determine  their  own  desti- 
nies. 

Now,  in  contrast  to  that  point,  in 
Nicaragua,  where  there  is  conflict 
going  on,  there  is  a  government  there 
that  toppled  a  tyrant,  if  you  will,  an 
oppressive  regime,  but  which  to  date, 
since  their  taking  of  power,  has  of- 
fered their  people  no  free  elections, 
has  suppressed  the  press  in  that 
nation,  has  suppressed  the  activities  of 
the  church  and,  in  fact,  demeaned  the 
Pope,  the  leader  of  that  church,  and 
has  taken  measures  to  suppress  the 
rights  and  liberties  and  freedoms  of 
various  ethnic  groups  in  that  nation, 
specifically  the  Miskito  Indians,  who 
they  have  even  taken  measures  to 
transfer  from  their  homes,  obliterate 
their  homes,  and  move  them  into 
other  regions  of  the  coimtry. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a 
great  contrast  between  those  two 
forms  of  government.  On  the  one 
hand  you  have  a  struggling  democra- 
cy, not  without  its  blemishes,  not 
without  its  faults:  but  on  the  other 
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you  have  a  totalitarian  group  of 
people  who  have  offered  no  hope  for 
democracy  whatsoever  to  their  people. 

I  think  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  all 
of  us  in  this  Congress  to  support  the 
President  in  his  expression  of  support 
for  that  spirit  of  democracy  which  we 
must  cling  to  if  we  are  to  survive  as  a 
nation.  If  we  turn  our  backs  on  a  free 
people  or  on  a  people  who  would  hope 
to  control  their  own  destinies,  then  we 
are  in  fact  serving  ourselves  no  good 
and  cannot  truly  aspire  to  democracy 
in  this  country. 

We  must  keep  our  eyes  open.  We 
must  be  aware  of  what  goes  on  in  this 
world,  and  particularly  what  goes  on 
in  those  nations  below  our  southern 
borders,  but  as  well  to  what  goes  on  in 
nations  throughout  this  world.  If  we 
close  our  eyes  to  tyranny  and  to  op- 
pression, then  we  do  not  serve  the  in- 
terests of  democracy. 

I  think  that  the  President's  position 
was  well  taken.  He  has  offered  us  some 
alternatives  which  would  ultimately 
lead  to  peaceful  resolution,  not  only  in 
El  Salvador  but  in  Nicaragua  and  in  all 
Central  America.  If  we  reject  him.  if 
we  reject  what  he  has  to  offer,  we  risk 
a  catastrophe  in  Central  America,  in 
El  Salvador,  in  Nicaragua,  and  per- 
haps in  this  country  as  well. 

I  hope  all  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  will  rally  around  this  President 
in  his  support  for  that  spirit  of  democ- 
racy. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascsll). 

Mr.  FASCELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  his  lead- 
ership in  arranging  this  effort  this 
evening.  We  need  more  bipartisan  dis- 
cussions on  an  intelligent  plane  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  the  country. 

It  is  certainly  clear,  and  it  has  been 
clear  to  me  and.  I  think,  to  many  of 
my  coUeagues,  even  though  we  have  a 
difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to 
many  issues,  that  the  issue  we  discuss 
tonight  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  It  is  a 
question  of  policy. 

I  love  the  call  of  the  President,  as  a 
Democrat,  for  a  bipartisan  approach 
to  the  solution  of  this  problem.  I  wel- 
come that,  and  I  think  all  of  us  do  in 
the  Congress.  The  issue  really  is  not 
new. 

I  think  one  of  the  first  speeches  I 
ever  made  in  my  first  term  in  Con- 
gress— in  fact  it  was  before  I  ever  came 
here— was  about  the  fact  that  we,  the 
United  States,  and  the  hemisphere 
were  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  volcano 
that  was  about  to  blow  up — a  "volca- 
no" called  Central  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica—and that  we  needed  to  focus  our 
attention  on  that  part  of  the  world  be- 
cause of  the  sweeping  changes  that 
were  taking  place  there  and  demanded 
by  the  people,  80  percent  of  whom 


never  participated  in  the  mainstream 
politically,  economically,  or  socially  of 
their  countries,  and  there  was  no  way 
in  the  world  to  keep  the  lid  on  that  sit- 
uation. 

Now,  when  you  aggravate  that  with 
external  forces,  particularly  the  Com- 
munists, who  are  looking  to  aggravate 
every  situation  in  dealing  with  the 
West,  you  understand  that  they  have 
been  trying  in  every  way  in  the  world 
to  penetrate  economically,  politically, 
and  socially.  And  particularly  since 
World  War  II.  we  have  seen  them 
coming  with  the  wars  of  national  lib- 
eration. We  have  known  that  as  a 
country.  That  is  not  a  new  crisis.  The 
problem  we  have  had  is  that  we  have 
not  been  willing  to  make  the  commit- 
ment as  a  nation  in  order  to  have  some 
answer,  other  than  a  military  answer, 
to  that  kind  of  thrust. 

I  will  say  this  to  you:  As  a  supporter 
of  a  strong  military,  your  military  is 
no  good  unless  it  is  committed.  You 
have  to  use  it.  The  threat  is  there,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  in  international 
politics  in  this  day  and  time  you  can 
threaten  or  bluff  anyone  or  any  sover- 
eign country,  no  matter  how  smaU.  We 
have  seen  the  results  of  that. 

So  we  are  here  now  with  another 
crisis  as  a  result  of  the  same  problem, 
as  we  know  instinctively  that  a  mili- 
tary solution  is  not  the  answer.  The 
President  said  tonight  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  U.S.  troops.  We  are  going  to 
use  our  economic  and  political  lever- 
age. We  are  going  to  support  the 
forces  of  democracy.  All  of  these  are 
concepts  which  all  of  us  support. 

Had  this  call  come  early  on  for  a  bi- 
partisan effort,  we  might  not  have  had 
the  confrontation  that  has  existed.  Of 
course  we  cannot  walk  away  from  the 
problem,  but  if  we  are  going  to  walk, 
we  had  better  walk  together.  That 
means  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
the  Congress,  the  President,  and  the 
American  people.  We  must  have  a 
clearly  defined  policy  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  can  understand  and  are 
willing  to  support,  as  reflected  by  the 
Congress  with  its  diversity  of  views. 

It  is  one  thing  to  say  we  must  rally 
behind  the  President.  I  am  for  that. 
He  is  our  President.  But  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  correctly  said, 
that  does  not  mean  we  should  use  a 
nibberstamp  or  act  willy-nilly.  We 
have  the  right  to  ask  questions  and  to 
be  in  on  the  formulation  of  the  solu- 
tion. That  is  the  important  thing. 

The  Congress  has  supported  the 
Presidential  efforts  under  two  admin- 
istrations, and  the  confrontation  that 
exists  today  comes  over  a  matter  of 
policy  in  attempting  to  achieve  the 
same  objectives.  We  need  to  eliminate 
that  confrontation.  I  am  willing  to 
work  toward  that.  As  the  ranking 
member  on  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  have 
supported  the  President's  policy,  and  I 


am  willing  to  work  toward  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  solve  the  current  crisis. 

But,  just  as  my  other  Democratic 
colleagues  who  have  a  different  point 
of  view,  I  would  like  to  be  in  on  the 
discussion  of  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. 
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You  cannot  be  handed  a  fait  accom- 
pli and  then  say,  "Now,  gentlemen, 
this  is  it.  This  is  the  way  we  are  going 
to  solve  the  problem."  That  is  not  bi- 
partisanship. 

I  welcome  the  President's  call  for  bi- 
partisanship. I  hope  it  is  now  followed 
up  by  a  real  effort  within  the  Congress 
and  by  the  administration  to  involve 
the  Democratic  leadership  and  the 
Democratic  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion: 

Oentlemen.  is  there  a  consensus  here  that 
we  can  arrive  at  that  is  easily  explainable  to 
the  American  people,  carrying  out  the  ob- 
jectives which  the  President  has  laid  out  in 
his  speech,  all  of  which  we  can  supiMit  and 
all  of  which  we  must  support;?  Can  we  reach 
a  consensus?  Can  we  move  in  a  truly  biparti- 
'san  fashion? 

I  believe  the  answer  to  that  question 
is  a  clear  yes.  because  we  must  work 
together.  It  is  in  our  national  interest 
to  do  so;  it  is  in  the.  interest  of  the 
hemisphere  to  do  so;  it  is  certainly  in 
the  interest  of  the  people  in  El  Salva- 
dor who  are  struggling  for  democracy 
and  are  looking  to  us  as  their  closest 
and  strongest  friend  to  help  them  to 
do  so. 

So  we  have  got  to  put  these  petty 
differences  behind  us.  and  I  would 
hope  that  we  wiU  get  the  opportunity 
to  be  part  of  that  effort.  This  Is  not  a 
partisan  issue;  this  is  a  policy  issue. 
That  is  why  this  event  tonight  is  so 
important.  In  fact,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  will  say  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  who  had  the  idea  of  arrang- 
ing this  special  order  that  this  is  a  his- 
toric event  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  because  I  think  he  has  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head,  and  I  think  many  of 
us  on  this  side  of  the  sdsle  recognize 
the  importance  of  what  he  is  saying. 

If  our  administration  wants  a  bipar- 
tisan foreign  policy,  it  is  to  be  biparti- 
san not  in  rhetoric  alone,  but  we  do 
have  to  involve  the  ranking  members 
of  subcommittees  and  the  chairmen  of 
subcommittees  like  the  gentleman  in 
the  well.  There  is  just  absolutely  no 
doubt  that  if  we  have  the  support  and 
the  consideration  and  the  concern  of 
Members  like  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fascell),  this  Nation  and 
this  policy   toward   Central   America 
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will  go  further  and  faster  than  it  has 
ev«r  gone  before. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
RiTTER)  for  his  comment,  and  I  want 
to  assure  the  gentleman  that  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  start  as  of  several 
days  ago  to  do  exactly  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  talking  about,  at  least  in  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  We 
have  brought  together  Democrats  of 
all  persuasions  and  Republicans  of  all 
persuasions  to  see  if  we  can  truly  come 
together  to  form  a  consensus  and  a 
policy  that  the  administration  can  go 
along  with.  I  hope  that  we  can  work 
that  out. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fascell).  No  debate  on  Latin 
American  policy  would  be  complete 
without  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Hunter) 
and  following  that.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
McCaim).  It  is  my  intention  to  yield 
after  that  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Richardson). 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Huntkr). 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  am  reminded  now  and  was  remind- 
ed by  the  President's  speech  tonight 
that  historically  we  have  underesti- 
mated our  problems  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  looking  at  history,  we  can 
recall  being  somewhat  bemused  and 
entertained  by  F*idel  Castro  when  we 
learned  he  was  the  gentleman  who  was 
going  to  take  out  the  dictator  Batista, 
in  Cuba.  And  we  can  recall  later  on 
down  the  line  how  this  Nation  was 
poised  on  the  brink  of  nuclear  war  be- 
cause of  the  problems  that  we  had  had 
in  Cuba  and  because  of  the  attempt  by 
the  Soviet  Union  to  emplace  some  40 
intermediate  range  missUes  in  that 
country. 

Another  thing  that  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues  of  is  that  the  Soviets 
backed  down  at  that  time.  They  were 
backed  down  by  President  John  Ken- 
nedy, but  they  backed  down  because 
at  the  time  the  Soviets  had  a  strategic 
force  which  totaled  some  70  intercon- 
tinental ballistic  missiles,  which  would 
have  taken  many  hours  to  make  ready 
and  could  have  been  taken  out  by  our 
strategic  bombers  long  before  they 
were  ready  to  laimch.  Today  that  is 
not  the  case. 

I  think  it  was  very  interesting  that 
the  President  pointed  out  that  Mr. 
Ortega  responded  to  the  Soviet  sugges- 
tion that  strategic  missiles  could  be 
placed  in  his  country  and  indicated 
that  he  would  be  amenable  to  that  em- 
placement. I  think  we  can  look  for- 
ward, if  we  abandon  Central  America 
to  the  Marxists,  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  is  much  more  interested  in  con- 
solidating its  gains  and  is  not  interest- 


ed in  retreating  as  it  did  in  Cuba  in 
1962. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks,  and  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  their  interest  and  their  in- 
tention to  be  extremely  involved  in 
this  issue  that  will  be  resolved  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  now  quickly  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  McCain). 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  all  of  us  are  apprecia- 
tive of  Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
like  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fascell),  who  will,  I  am 
sure,  lead  this  body  in  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  solve  this  very  difficult  prob- 
lem. 

I  want  to  talk  about  two  Issues,  if  I 
may,  tonight,  that  I  believe  I  am  fa- 
miliar with.  One  of  them  is  the 
domino  theory  and  the  other  is  negoti- 
ations. All  of  us  are  concerned  with 
the  domino  theory  which  has  been  re- 
butted by  my  friends,  and  I  would  like 
to  relate  a  brief  anecdote,  if  I  may. 

I  was  in  a  ceU  in  1968,  and  I  was 
called  in  to  see  the  man  who  happened 
to  be  the  general  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Army.  He  said  to  me: 

Now,  because  of  the  Tet  offensive,  we 
have  liberated  South  Vietnam,  and  after  we 
liberate  South  Vietnam,  we  will  liberate 
Cambodia,  we  will  liberate  Laos,  and  we  will 
liberate  all  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Then  I  happened  to  be  treated  to 
the  "Voice  of  Hanoi"  that  night  where 
the  domino  theory  was  debunked  by 
the  men  who  sat  in  this  very  body. 

Negotiations?  We  want  negotiations. 
No  one  wants  more  negotiations  than 
those  who  have  engaged  in  combat 
with  the  enemy  to  save  American  lives, 
and  I  believe  I  am  one  who  wants  ne- 
gotiations as  much  as  anybody. 

Chairman  Mao  said,  "Political  power 
is  the  flower  that  blossoms  from  the 
muzzle  of  a  gun."  We  need  two  to  ne- 
gotiate. We  need  both  sides  to  negoti- 
ate, and  we  need  someone  to  put  the 
same  intense  pressures  on  the  El  Sal- 
vadoran  liberals  to  negotiate  as  we  are 
now  applying  to  the  Oovemment  of  EH 
Salvador. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  nation  of  El  Sal- 
vador falls,  if  the  domino  theory  con- 
tinues as  I  expect  it  will  unless  we 
make  a  commitment  to  the  freedom  of 
that  nation,  the  responsibility  will  rest 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Members  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  McCain). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Rich- 
ardson). 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Alexander)  for  selecting 
me  for  participation  in  this  special 
order. 

I,  too,  was  encouraged  by  the  Presi- 
dent's more  conciliatory  tone  tonight 


and  his  renewed  spirit  of  bipartisan- 
ship, but  the  agony  of  Central  Amer- 
ica today  is  exceeded  only  by  its  peo- 
ples' longing  for  the  killing  to  stop. 
Yet  the  war  continues.  The  destruc- 
tion increases.  And  we  are  asked  to  fi- 
nance the  fighting  with  more  and 
more  American  dollars. 

One  of  the  most  painful  lessons  we 
learned  a  dozen  years  ago  in  Vietnam 
was  that  we  cannot  transport  peace 
and  freedom  and  democracy  in  B-52's. 
Nor  are  we  likely  to  achieve  any 
better  results  today  in  Latin  America 
in  Huey  Helicopters. 

President  Reagan  has  reaffirmed  his 
intention  to  commit  this  Nation  to  re- 
solving Latin  American  political  prob- 
lems with  U.S.  military  might. 

It  is  not  accurate  to  bill  this  as  a 
debate  between  those  who  want  to 
turn  tail  and  let  the  Communists  win 
and  those  who  do  not.  All  of  us  in  the 
Congress  oppose  Marxist  power  in 
Central  America.  But  our  current  poli- 
cies cannot  and  will  not  save  that 
region.  They  will  only  prevent  us  from 
resolving  the  fighting  and  restoring 
the  peace. 

The  administration  has  taken  a  bad 
situation  and  made  it  worse.  By  op(>os- 
ing  a  political  settlement  in  El  Salva- 
dor we  are  only  escalating  the  conflict. 
This  negative  approach  to  the  stark 
realities  of  the  political  and  military 
situation  in  El  Salvador  is  a  prescrip- 
tion for  disaster.  Although  we  claim  to 
be  searching  for  a  solution,  we  reject 
proposals  for  negotiations.  But  if  we 
insist  on  pursuing  our  current  course, 
the  guerrillas  may  not  be  participating 
in  negotiations.  Instead,  they  may  well 
have  absolute  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Any  further  assistance  to  El  Salva- 
dor should  be  conditioned  on  the  will- 
ingness of  that  Government  to  open 
talks  with  all  major  parties  to  the  con- 
fUct. 

In  the  case  of  Nicaragua,  last  De- 
cember the  Congress  passed  a  law  pro- 
hibiting this  administration  from 
spending  any  funds  "for  overthrowing 
the  Government  of  Nicaragua  or  pro- 
voking a  military  exchange  between 
Nicaragua  and  Honduras." 

Yet,  in  direct  defiance  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people,  this 
administration  has  secretly  launched 
an  updated  version  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 
Not  only  Is  this  current  policy  wrong, 
but  this  President  is  wrong  in  his  in- 
terpretation of  that  law. 

In  the  past  2  years,  we  have  secretly 
slipped  over  $60  million  worth  of 
weapons,  helicopters,  and  supplies  to 
the  anti-Sandinista  forces  operating  in 
Nicaragua.  Our  actions  will  only  serve 
to  further  drive  that  regime  into  the 
arms  of  the  Soviets  and  to  strengthen 
their  grip  on  that  country. 

As  a  result,  there  is  cause  for  real 
concern  that  we  may  soon  have  a  Cen- 
tral American-wide   conflagration  on 


our  hands.  How  will  we  respond  when 
this  CIA-sponsored  invasion  fails  and 
if.  in  retaliation,  Nicaragua  strikes  at 
the  pro-American  Government  in  Hon- 
duras? Or  what  action  will  we  take  if  a 
tottering  Sandinista  government  re- 
quests direct  military  assistance  from 
Cuba?  We  will  then  face  enormously 
difficult  choices.  Rather  than  avoiding 
these  grim  possibilities  by  redoubling 
our  efforts  to  achieve  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion, this  administration  is  fanning  the 
flames.  There  is  an  ominous  portent  of 
things  to  come:  Today  we  are  modern- 
izing airfields  for  military  use  in  Hon- 
duras with  runways  designed  to  land 
U.S.  tactical  aircraft  and  thus  person- 
nel and  equipment. 

I  believe  we  must  rein  in  and  extri- 
cate the  CIA  from  these  activities.  I 
hope  the  House  will  cut  off  funds  for 
covert  operations  in  the  days  ahead. 

Additionally,  I  believe  the  Congress 
must  attach  stringent  new  conditions 
to  any  aid  we  do  authorize  for  El  Sal- 
vador. 

While  the  administration  claims  not 
to  be  seeking  a  military  victory  that 
cannot  be  won,  their  budget  figures 
tell  another  story.  The  Reagan  admin- 
istration's military  aid  request  for 
Latin  America  is  eight  times  what  our 
military  expenditures  were  in  1980.  In 
stark  contrast,  the  1984  economic  aid 
request  for  that  region  is  only  slightly 
more  than  2Vi  times  the  1980  figures, 
while  development  assistance  has  re- 
mained relatively  stable. 

Equally  disturbing  are  other  related 
aspects  of  our  foreign  policy  toward 
Latin  America. 

It  appears  we  are  putting  all  our 
hope  in  the  military  option. 

It  is  unconscionable  that  this  admin- 
istration may  be  forfeiting  to  the 
Soviet  Union  the  opportunity  to  train 
and  educate  the  future  leaders,  admin- 
istrators, and  Government  officials  of 
this  region. 

I  believe  we  could  promote  greater 
U.S.  influence  in  Latin  America/ if  we 
would  strengthen  our  educational  and 
cultural  exchange  programs.  These  ef- 
forts are  as  vital  to  our  national  secu- 
rity as  our  military  capability  is — and 
if  we  had  the  former  we  might  not 
have  to  use  the  latter. 

Serious  academic  and  technical 
training  programs  are  probably  the 
most  effective  ways  we  have  to  com- 
municate with  and  to  influence  succes- 
sor generations  of  Latin  American 
leaders  during  the  formative  years  of 
their  careers.  The  exposure  to  our 
American  ideas  and  to  our  American 
political  philosophies  can  stimulate  a 
lifelong  interest  and  understanding  of 
the  United  States. 

A  vigorous  program  for  bringing 
future  leaders  of  Latin  America  to  the 
United  States  is  clearly  in  our  national 
interest.  But  the  administration's 
budget  priorities  in  this  area  are  a  na- 
tional disgrace. 


Where  exactly  does  President 
Reagan  want  the  future  leaders  of 
Latin  America  educated— at  institu- 
tions like  the  University  of  New 
Mexico  and  Princeton,  or  at  Patrice 
Lumumba  University  in  Moscow? 
Judging  by  his  budget  figures,  he  has 
chosen  the  latter. 

Today,  there  are  nearly  6,000  stu- 
dents from  Latin  America  going  to 
universities  in  the  Soviet  Union.  By 
contrast,  less  than  500  are  being  edu- 
cated on  Government  scholarships  in 
the  United  States. 

In  country  after  country  in  Latin 
America,  for  every  student  we  take, 
the  Soviet  Union  takes  10.  or  in  some 
cases,  20. 

And  what  is  the  administration's  re- 
sponse to  this  education  gap?  Not  only 
does  the  President  oppose  doubling 
the  American  exchange  program  for 
1986,  but,  even  worse,  he  wants  to  cut 
funding  for  traditional  exchanges  for 
1984  to  even  lower  than  the  meager 
1983  level.  This  is  a  classic  example  of 
being  pennywlse  and  pound  foolish— 
and  we  will  pay  the  price  in  the  years 
to  come. 

In  conscience,  a  final  word  must  be 
said.  This  administration,  in  a  disturb- 
ing echo  from  the  past,  is  now  at- 
tempting to  equate  support  for  official 
policy  with  patriotism.  Critics  of  our 
current  policy  have  been  attacked— 
and  I  quote  the  Secretary  of  State— as 
desiring  "to  see  Soviet  influence  in  El 
Salvador  improved." 

This  foot-stamping  is  not  only 
unfair,  but  dangerous.  I  would  remind 
this  administration  that  remaining 
silent  in  the  face  of  policies  that  hurt 
the  Nation  is  not  patriotism,  but  moral 
cowardice.  Criticism  of  our  public 
policy  does  not  weaken  the  Nation: 
rather,  it  serves  to  refine,  correct,  and 
strengthen  our  national  course.  If  the 
policy  is  sound,  it  will  become  better 
understood  and  therefore  more  effec- 
tive under  the  searchlight  of  honest 
debate;  if  it  is  not  sound,  then  it  can 
best  be  remedied  by  constructive  ex- 
amination and  frank  discussion. 

Let  us  seize  the  chance  to  lift  from 
the  people  of  Central  America  and 
ourselves  the  terror  of  endless,  brutal 
conflict.  Let  us  restore  a  truer  sense  of 
purpose  and  a  sounder  policy,  so  that 
we  can  become  the  great  and  good 
land  we  can  be,  when  we  are  faithfvil 
to  the  ideals  that  gave  us  birth. 


D  2150 

REPUBLICAN  REBUTTAL  TO 
DEMOCRATIC  COMMENTS  ON 
PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  ON  EL 
SALVADOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Loeffler)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Gekas). 


Mr.  OEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  worthy  of 
repetition  on  some  parts  of  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  to  endorse  his  call  for 
help  to  Central  America  on  a  basis 
other  than— important  as  it  is— in 
making  sure  that  democracy  in  El  Sal- 
vador survives  and  succeeds.  That  is 
important  to  us  all;  but  as  a  matter  of 
selfish  or  personal  or  national  pride, 
we  have  another  reason  for  supporting 
Central  American  democracy  in  EH  Sal- 
vador, and  that  Is,  as  the  President 
said,  to  make  sure  that  we  preserve 
our  lifelines,  our  economic  and  trans- 
ported lifelines  in  that  area. 

To  me,  some  of  the  most  important 
warnings  that  the  President  issued 
this  evening  were  in  the  context  of 
what  happened  in  World  War  II. 
where  the  Nazis  were  able  to  roam  the 
Caribbean  and  distort  our  economic 
shipping  and  do  other  harm  at  a  time 
when  presumably  we  had  even  strong- 
er ties  to  Central  America  than  we 
have  now. 

It  is  on  this  ground,  preserving  our 
marketplaces  in  Central  America,  pre- 
serving our  life  lines,  that  the  very 
economy  that  we  are  trying  to  nurture 
here  in  the  United  States  partially  de- 
pends. 

So  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  including 
our  own  efforts  to  make  sure  that  our 
economy  continues  on  its  upturn  and 
to  preserve  our  transported  and  eco- 
nomic life  lines,  we  ought  to  be  sup- 
porting the  President's  initiative  on  El 
Salvador. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  McHuGH). 

Mr.  McHUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  want 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  him  and 
to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  for 
giving  us  this  opportunity  to  respond 
to  the  President's  speech,  which  hope- 
fuUy  is  a  contribution  to  an  important 
bipartisan  dialog. 

I  think,  first  of  all,  I  woiUd  like  to 
thank  the  President  for  being  here  to- 
night to  give  the  speech,  because  it  is 
important  for  him  as  the  leader  of  our 
country  to  spell  out  very  clearly  what 
his  policies  are  on  this  difficult  issue. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
President  for  some  of  the  constructive 
elements  in  his  speech,  most  particu- 
larly his  expression  of  willingness  to 
pursue  negotiations,  assuming  the 
other  side  is  willing  and,  of  course,  like 
other  colleagues,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  President  for  his  call  for  bi- 
partisanship. 

It  has  been  distressing  to  me  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  see  increasing  dlvisiveness 
over  issues  affecting  our  foreign 
policy,  issues  which  traditionally  have 
not  been  partisan  in  nature. 

So  all  these  things,  I  think,  are  posi- 
tive    elements     in     the     President's 
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speech;  but  I  also  think  it  is  important 
to  understand  why  the  President  had 
to  give  the  speech  at  this  time.  It  is 
clear  to  him,  I  am  sure,  that  the  situa- 
tion in  EI  Salvador  is  deteriorating,  at 
least  in  military  terms,  despite  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  providing  increas- 
ing amounts  of  military  and  economic 
aid. 

At  the  same  time,  while  the  Presi- 
dent seeks  to  respond  to  that  problem, 
he  finds  that  in  this  country  there  Is 
an  erosion  of  support  politically  for 
this  policy. 

I  think  is  is  important  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  rest  of  us  to  understand 
why  that  is  so,  because  if  we  are  going 
to  construct  a  bipartisan  policy,  which 
is  effective  in  protecting  our  interests 
in  Central  America  it  is  important  to 
gain  the  support  of  the  American 
people,  something  which  I  believe  is 
lacking  now. 

The  problem  is  not  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  care  about  Central 
America  or  do  not  care  about  our  in- 
terests there.  The  problem  is  that 
they  have  perceived  the  problem  in  El 
Salvador  as  fundamentally  one  of  in- 
equities which  have  existed  for  gen- 
erations and  that  succeeding  govern- 
ments in  El  Salvador,  some  of  which 
we  have  supported,  are  still  engaged, 
at  least  certain  elements  of  the  gov- 
ernment, are  still  engaged  in  indis- 
criminate killing  of  innocent  people. 
American  citizens  do  not  want  their 
tax  dollars  used  in  a  way  which  associ- 
ates us  with  that  problem. 

This  is  somethings  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  to  recognize  and  emphasize. 
He  mentioned  it  tonight;  but  franldy.  I 
would  be  happy  if  he  had  given  more 
notice  to  that,  since  that  is  what  the 
American  people  are  primarily  con- 
cerned about  in  terms  of  our  policy 
there. 

I  think  it  is  important  in  that  con- 
text to  recognize  that  there  are  ele- 
ments of  the  opposition  in  El  Salvador 
that  are  not  Commimist.  There  are 
people  that  have  legitimate  grievances 
about  this  problem  of  human  rights 
violations  and  that,  therefore,  we 
should  be  careful  not  to  characterize 
all  those  in  opposition  as  Communists 
or  Communist  inspired. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  Communists 
are  participating  in  the  opposition  and 
I,  for  one.  would  not  want  the  opposi- 
tion to  win  by  military  force,  because 
those  who  are  the  extreme  leftists,  un- 
fortunately, are  those  primarily  with 
gims;  but  there  are  political  leaders  of 
the  opposition  who  are  democrats  with 
a  small  "d",  people  like  2^amora  and 
Ungo.  and  I  think  it  is  terribly  impor- 
tant, as  the  President  aclcnowledged 
tonight,  that  we  pursue  an  effort 
toward  negotiations  which  will  at- 
tempt at  least  to  draw  out  those  more 
moderate  elements  of  the  opposition 
who  could  perhaps  come  together  with 
the  more  moderate  elements  of  the 
Government. 


Let  me  say  here  that  there  are  mod- 
erate elements  in  the  Salvadoran  Gov- 
ernment who  we  can  support.  I  think 
President  Magana  is  a  moderate,  rea- 
sonable man,  who  is  trying  to  do  the 
best  he  can  to  resolve  some  of  these 
imderlying  inequities  in  this  country 
and  he  deserves  our  support  and  en- 
couragement; but  I  think  the  way  to 
deal  with  this  problem  effectively,  the 
way  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  is  to  stand  aggressively  for 
legitimate  change,  to  help  those  mod- 
erates within  the  Government  and  in 
the  opposition  who  are  concerned 
about  the  achieving  of  legitimate 
change  and  to  try  to  isolate  in  the 
process  the  extremes  of  the  right  in 
the  Salvadoran  Government  and  the 
extremes  of  the  left  in  the  opposition. 

The  way  to  do  that  is  with  political 
initiative;  so  to  me,  I  think  the  con- 
structive part  of  the  President's 
speech  tonight  was  his  commitment  to 
seek  negotiations,  to  seek  a  political 
dialog.  There  is  no  giiarantee.  if  the 
left  chooses  not  to  participate,  then 
they  can  assume  the  blame  for  the 
failure  of  negotiations;  but  I  think  the 
key  here  is  that  tonight's  speech  was  a 
glimmer  of  hope  that  this  political  ini- 
tiative will  begin  and  I  certainly  look 
for  concrete  actions  and  steps  which 
will  be  taken  by  the  administration  to 
implement  that  search  for  a  political 
resolution,  so  that  the  moderates  can 
be  put  on  center  stage  and  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  left  and  right  can  be  iso- 
lated. 

I  think  if  the  President  follows  up 
this  speech  with  those  types  of  specif- 
ic actions  and  specific  steps  in  a  real 
effort,  a  meaningful  effort  to  achieve 
a  political  settlement,  he  will  have  in 
fact  the  Idnd  of  bipartisan  support 
that  he  has  called  for  tonight.  I.  for 
one.  will  be  willing  to  Join  in  that  bi- 
partisan effort  imder  those  circum- 
stances. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

D  2200 

Mr.  LOEPFLER.  I  now  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  for  yielding  and  also 
thank  him  and  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  for  providing  time  for  this 
debate  to  take  place  this  evening.  I 
think  the  character  of  the  debate  has 
underscored  the  importance  of  the 
speech  that  took  place  earlier  this 
evening  frori  the  President  of  the 
United  Stat':s. 

This  debate  I  think  has  been  a 
worthwhile  adjimct  to  that  speech  be- 
cause I  think  it  has  imderscored  that 
the  Congress  can  indeed  come  togeth- 
er in  a  bipartisan  way  to  begin  the 
process  of  supporting  a  policy  that  is 
vital  to  the  security  interests  of  oiw 
own  country. 

I  think  as  a  part  of  the  debate  it 
would   be   well   to   clarify   maybe   a 


couple  of  the  things  that  the  Presi- 
dent did  say  tonight  with  regard  to 
what  our  policy  is  and  will  be  with 
regard  to  the  two  key  areas  of  which 
he  made  particular  mention,  one  being 
El  Salvador.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
point  out.  as  the  President  pointed  out 
in  his  speech,  that  our  policy  toward 
El  Salvador  will  be  "the  democratic 
political  parties  and  factions  in  El  Sal- 
vador are  coming  together  around  the 
common  goal  of  seeking  a  political  so- 
lution to  their  country's  problems. 
New  national  elections  will  be  held 
this  year  and  they  will  he  open  to  all 
political  parties.  The  government  has 
invited  the  guerrillas  to  participate  in 
the  election  and  is  preparing  an  am- 
nesty law.  The  people  of  El  Salvador 
are  earning  their  freedom  and  they  de- 
serve our  moral  and  material  support 
to  protect  it." 

In  other  words,  that  Is  what  the 
policy  is,  that  is  what  the  policy  is 
that  it  seems  to  me  we  can  unite 
around,  based  upon  the  statements 
that  some  of  the  previous  speakers 
have  made. 

Also  the  President  talked  about 
Nicaragua  and  the  kind  of  problems 
we  have  in  Nicaragua.  The  problem 
with  Nicaragua  is  not  that  they  might 
at  some  point  reach  out  to  the  Cuban 
Government.  The  fact  is  that  they 
have  already  reached  out  to  the 
Cuban  Government  and  the  President 
made  that  very  clear  in  his  speech  to- 
night, too. 

The  President  said: 

Nicaragua's  new  army  numbers  25.000 
men  supported  by  a  militia  of  50,000.  It  is 
the  largest  army  in  Central  America  supple- 
mented by  2,000  Cuban  military  and  securi- 
ty advisers.  It  is  equipped  with  the  most 
modem  weapons,  dozens  of  Soviet-made 
tanks,  800  Soviet  block  trucks,  Soviet  152- 
mm  howitzers,  100  antiaircraft  guns,  plus 
planes  and  helicopters.  There  are  additional 
thousands  of  civilian  advisers  from  Cuba, 
the  Soviet  Union,  East  Germany,  Libya,  and 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization." 

In  other  words,  our  fear  of  what  is 
taking  place  in  Nicaragua  is  that  we 
have  already  had  a  Marxist  dictator- 
ship formed  there  which  is  being  sup- 
ported by  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  bloc. 

I  think  it  is  also  well  to  point  out,  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
pointed  out,  with  regard  to  EL  Salva- 
dor, that  we  should  be  very  careful 
about  how  we  characterize  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua 
because  it  has  been  often  said  that  the 
opposition  there  is  all  pro  Somoza. 
The  fact  is  that  many  of  the  opposi- 
tion in  Nicaragua  are  democratic  lead- 
ers, moderate  leaders,  who  want  de- 
mocracy for  their  nation.  They  are  not 
people  who  want  to  go  back  to  the 
days  of  Somoza  but,  rather,  a  people 
who  want  their  nation  to  t>e  freed 
from  all  dictators,  whether  they  come 
from  the  right  or  the  left. 


I  thank  the  gentleman  for  giving  me 
this  time  and  again  thank  him  for  his 
contribution  to  this  debate. 

Iifr.  LOEPFLER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  another  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  RrmcR). 

Mr.  RITTER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

One  of  the  areas  which  has  not  been 
discussed  but  relates  to  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  McHugh) 
was  tAiklng  about  when  he  talked 
about  whatever  we  do  here  is  going  to 
demand  the  support  of  the  American 
people,  one  of  the  great  costs  perhaps 
in  the  minds  of  the  American  people, 
the  greatest  cost  could  be  the  flow  of 
refugees  which  would  exist  a  Central 
America  which  was  dominated  by  to- 
talitarian regimes. 

I  think  we  have  yet  to  feel  even  the 
beginning  of  the  outflow  of  refugees 
coming  from  Nicaragua,  although  I 
would  suspect  that  in  everyone's  con- 
gressional district  there  are  Nicara- 
guans  who  opposed  the  Somoza  regime 
and  who  were  a  part,  or  at  least  sup- 
ported the  Sandinista  revolution  and 
who  today  have  left  the  country  of 
Nicaragua  to  seek  refuge  elsewhere  be- 
cause of  the  direction  the  Sandinista 
government  has  gone. 

I  think  the  people  may  stiU  be 
watching  the  direction  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  Government  and  the  future  of 
Nicaragua,  but  when  that  becomes 
firmly  established  in  the  minds  of  the 
Nicaraguan  people  we  may  well  see 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Nicaraguans 
who  could  not  vote  with  their  voice 
but  who  voted  with  their  feet  coming 
up  through  Central  America  and  even- 
tually into  the  United  States.  People 
have  estimated  some  10  million  to  20 
million  refugees  putting  pressure  on 
American  borders  in  the  event  of  a  de- 
stabilized, potentially  communized 
Central  America. 

Again,  this  kind  of  a  problem  has  no 
roots  in  partisanship,  and  the  kind  of 
bipartisan  attitude  shown  by  many  of 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  and  ending  up  with  I  think  the 
eloquent  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  McHugh),  who 
has  I  think  shown  interest  and  exper- 
tise in  the  Central  American  area,  I 
think  with  that  spirit  of  bipartisan- 
ship we  can  solve  these  problems. 

I  thank  both  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  and  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  holding  this  very  important 
special  order. 

Mr.  LOEFFLEIR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  chief  deputy 
whip,  my  coimterpart  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  aisle,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander). 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  and  I  hope  that 
the  debate  that  we  have  observed  this 


evening  represents  a  preview  of 
coming  attractions  for  the  kind  of 
debate  we  can  have  in  the  Congress  on 
matters  of  national  concern  to  deal 
with  the  issues  before  this  Congress 
forthrightly  and  currently  in  an  effort 
to  resolve  the  problems  that  face  our 
people. 

It  was  Just  last  week  when  we  re- 
joiced by  observing  a  President  who 
offered  to  negotiate  a  long-term  grain 
deal  with  the  Soviet  Union,  thereby 
changing  fimdamentally  his  foreign 
policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  To- 
night we  see  that  same  President  come 
before  us  and  caU  for  a  bipartisan  so- 
lution, a  bipartisan  political  solution 
to  the  problems  in  Central  America. 

We  have  just  heard  several  Members 
of  this  Congress  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  the  issues  raised  by  the  Presi- 
dent this  evening.  It  is  apparent  from 
their  comments  that  the  problems  oc- 
curring in  Central  America  are  not 
problems  that  have  suddenly  arrived. 
The  political  situation  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, for  those  of  us  who  have  observed 
it  closely,  and  the  cause  of  freedom 
have  been  in  ferment  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

The  Congress  during  several  admin- 
istrations has  continued  its  effort  to 
develop  an  appropriate  bipaxtisan  for- 
eign policy  not  only  for  the  Central 
American  region,  but,  indeed,  for  all 
the  countries  of  the  world.  Therefore, 
the  President's  caU  this  evening  for  a 
bipartisan  solution  to  the  problems  in 
Latin  America  Is  welcomed  by  all  of  us. 

The  Soviets  and  the  Cubans  have 
the  prescription  for  overthrow,  but  we 
among  the  democracies  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  the  freedom-loving 
people,  have  the  prescription  for 
progress.  We  know  how  to  work  in 
concert  with  our  sister  nations  in  this 
Western  Hemisphere  to  build  and  de- 
velop Institutions  that  serve  our 
economies  and  respond  to  the  hopes  of 
all  Americans. 

We  must  Join  hands  with  all  free- 
dom-loving peoples  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  with  all  of  our  brothers 
and  sisters,  be  they  from  Central 
America  or  South  America  or  North 
America,  we  are  all  Americans  living  in 
one  hemisphere,  to  formulate  a  policy 
not  merely  to  deal  with  change  but  to 
provide  for  that  change  through  prac- 
tical demonstrations  in  democracy  and 
hemispheric  cooperation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  days  and  weeks 
to  come  we  will  continue  to  give  our 
most  serious  attention  to  the  problems 
of  promoting  and  defending  freedom 
in  Central  America. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

D    2210 

Mr.  LOEPFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
conclusion  this  evening  as  we  bring  to 
a  close  two  special  orders,  that  were 
brought  about  as  a  result  of  the  distin- 
guished chief  deputy  whip  of  the  ma- 
jority party,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  very 


strongly  agree  with  the  President  that 
we  must  prevent  a  crisis  In  Central 
America,  for  such  a  crisis  would  pro- 
vide us  very  serious  regional  as  well  as 
global  implications. 

And  while  most  of  the  debate  and 
the  comments  throughout  this  hour- 
plus,  give  or  take,  have  been  centered 
primarily  upon  the  responsibilities  of 
the  United  States,  the  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations that  we  have  for  our  Salvador- 
an friends,  the  criticism  that  we  levy 
toward  a  regime  that  does  not  seek  de- 
mocracy in  Nicaragua.  I  think  it  is  also 
important  to  note  that  as  we  move 
ahead  in  the  days  that  lie  before  us, 
considering  what  the  President  has 
laid  before  us  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  that  equally  important 
in  Central  America  are  those  who  seek 
freedom  and  democracy,  either  exist- 
ing or  improved  fashion,  in  Panama, 
Honduras,  Costa  Rica.  Ouatamala. 
Belize,  and  in  Mexico. 

I  believe  very  strongly  that  the 
domino  theory  is  not  mere  theory.  As 
a  nation,  in  fact  as  a  leader  of  the  free 
world  the  United  States  cannot  stand 
idly  by  and  allow  the  dominos  to 
tumble.  We  can  prevent  this.  Destiny 
is  now  in  our  hands  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress,  within  the  powers  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  certainly  within 
the  desires  of  the  American  people. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  mood  and 
temperament  of  this  debate  was  most 
considerate,  most  determined,  most 
temperate  in  its  approach,  most  far- 
reaching  in  its  thoughts,  does  in  fact 
manifest  that  we,  as  a  congressional 
Institution  and  the  executive  branch 
worldng  with  the  American  people  will 
not  lose  sight  of  what  we  have  said  too 
often  and  that  is  now  our  challenge  is 
to  respond  in  a  responsible,  bipartisan 
effort,  not  only  Congress,  not  only  the 
President,  or  the  executive  branch, 
but  the  entire  Nation. 

I  thank  the  Speaker. 


FEDERAL-STATE  PARTNERSHIP 
NEEDED  FOR  PRISON  CON- 
STRUCTION 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Porter)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently joined  my  colleague  Congress- 
man Harold  SAVtrvER  in  introducing 
the  Correctional  Facilities  Act  of  1983. 
This  legislation  addresses  the  serious 
need  in  our  criminal  Justice  system  for 
prison  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion. 

This  bill  creates  a  partnership  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
the  States  to  improve  existing  prison 
facilities  and  build  new  ones.  Congress 
will  allocate  $500  million  armuaUy, 
from  1983  to  1987,  to  the  States  and 
territories.  Through  a  formula  based 
on  State  population,  criminal  popula- 
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tion.  and  corrections  expenditures. 
States  will  be  allocated  funds.  The 
funds  will  be  used  to  subsidize  75  per- 
cent of  its  expenditures  on  criminal 
Justice  facility  construction.  States 
may  use  10  percent  of  the  available 
funds  to  improve  existing  corrections 
facUiUes. 

The  dangerously  inadequate  condi- 
tion of  our  Nation's  prisons  koA  jails 
clearly  warrants  this  Federal  initia- 
tive. Prison  populations  across  the 
coimtry  are  growing  and  as  a  result 
prisons  are  severely  overcrowded.  Cor- 
rectional facilities  have  had  to  release 
prisoners  early,  double-bunk  and  "hot 
bed"  prisoners,  or  force  them  to  sleep 
on  the  floor,  all  of  which  has  led  to  a 
proliferation  of  litigation  on  prison 
conditions. 

The  cost  per  cell  of  building  prisons 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  operating  them 
has  risen  dramatically.  States  have 
tried  alternatives  to  new  construction 
including  renovating  old  facilities  and 
converting  surplus  Federal  properties 
into  correctional  facilities,  but  their 
capacity  to  handle  the  problem  in 
most  cases  has  been  substantially  ex- 
hausted. 

Since  prisons  are  and  will  continue 
to  play  a  necessary  role  in  our  criminal 
justice  system,  they  should  be  as 
humane  as  possible.  Prisoner's  rights 
should  be  carefully  protected,  and  fa- 
cilities, including  living  arrangements, 
health  and  sanitation  levels,  and 
safety  should  be  improved.  Many  ex- 
perts believe  that  the  first  step  in  di- 
verting an  individual  from  a  life  of 
crime  is  making  him  believe  he  has 
been  fairly  treated.  Thus,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  do  our  utmost  to  maintain 
livable  conditions  in  our  prisons. 

This  legislative  proposal  will  direct 
significant  Federal  financial  assistance 
which  will  aid  the  States  in  their  ef- 
forts to  reduce  epidemic  overcrowding 
and  improve  substandard  conditions  in 
their  prisons  and  jails. 

Further,  this  bill  also  authorizes  the 
donation  of  appropriate  Federal  prop- 
erties to  the  States  for  use  as  criminal 
justice  facilities. 

There  is  no  Federal  support  for  local 
public  work  projects  that  has  any 
greater  implications  for  promoting 
public  safety  than  the  renovation  of 
our  prisons  and  jails  to  bring  them 
into  compliance  with  court  mandated 
standards. 

This  proposal  offers  a  practical  ap- 
proach to  the  prison  problem.  It  does 
not  offer  a  panacea  for  all  the  woes  of 
our  criminal  justice  and  penal  systems. 
However,  it  does  acluiowledge  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  responsibil- 
ity to  the  States  as  a  result  of  consti- 
tutional issues  raised  and  the  Federal 
court-ordered  mandates  imposed.  This 
biU  would  facilitate,  rather  than  pre- 
empt, the  actions  of  the  States  in  re- 
acting to  the  current  crisis. 
I  urge  my  colleagues'  support.* 


FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 
STATEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten- 
MEIER)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
although  Public  Law  95-521,  the 
Ethics  in  Govenunent  Act  of  1978,  re- 
quires public  financial  disclosure  re- 
porting, nonetheless,  I  am  continuing 
my  practice,  started  in  1963,  of  making 
a  report  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  my  financial  condition.  This  disclo- 
sure, through  its  more  precise  report- 
ing, differs  in  important  respects  from 
the  report  which  we  are  required  by 
law  and  by  House  rules  to  file. 

My  report  covers  the  calendar  year 
1982  and  also  includes  the  amount  of 
Federal,  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  local 
real  estate  taxes  paid  in  1982. 

statement  of  financial  condition— December 
31.  1982 

Checking  account  with  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  (thru  Dec.  30), 

House  of  Representatives $128.40 

Cash 1.43 

Securities  (stocks,  bonds,  etc.) (') 

Residential  real  estate: 

Arlington  house  and  lot  (cur- 
rent assessment  (1983)) 191,800.00 

Less  mortgage 12,576.00 

Equity 179.224.00 


Sun  Prairie  house  and  lot 29,000.00 

Improvements 1 .766.00 

Back  lot 1.200.00 

Sewer    and    water    improve- 
ments   4,789.00 


Total 36,755.00 


Less  mortgage 13,565.00 

Less  unpaid  sewer  and  water 
assessments 1,010.00 


Total 14,575.00 


Equity 22.180.00 

Household  goods  and  miscella- 
neous personalty 8,000.00 


Miscellaneous  assets,  deposits, 
with  the  U.S.  civil  service  re- 
tirement fund  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1982,  available  only  in 
accordance  with  applicable 
laws  and  regulations 73,999.07 

Additional  retirement  fund  de- 
posit         1.130.00 


Cash  value (') 

Cash  surrender  value  of  life  in- 
surance: 

On  the  life  of  Robert  W.  Kas- 
tenmeier ( ' ) 

On  the  life  of  Dorothy  C.  Kas- 
tenmeier 544.00 

Deposit.  Donaldson  Run 400.00 

Automobiles: 

1976  OldsmobUe 600.00 

1978  Mercury 2,250.00 


Total  assets 213,327.83 


Less  personal  no^es.  National 
Bank  of  Washington 1,000.00 

Net  Worth 312,327.83 


Taxes  paid  in  1982: 

Federal  income  tax 12,392.69 

Wisconsin  income  tax 3,922.51 

Federal  employers  tax 101.61 

Arlington  County   real  estate 

UX 1,976.66 

Sun  Prairie  real  estate  taxes, 

including  (1981) 1.927.73 

Assessments  (1982) 1,799.64 

State  sales  taxes  and  duty 428.00 

Total  taxes 22,550.84 

Less  Federal  refund 3,902.00 

Net  taxes 18,648.84 


1982  Income  (in  addition  to  con- 
gressional salary) (') 

Gross  rent.  Sun  Prairie  house 3,690.00 

Honoraria  (3 ) 4,000.00 


Total. 


1982  Separate  income  of  my  wife, 
Dorothy  C.  Kastenmeier: 

Rental  income 

Fredonia  State  Bank,  dividends 
Wages 


Total .... 
■  None.* 


7.690.00 


575.00 
260.00 
100.00 

935.00 


ELIGIBILITY  FOR  ELECTION  OF 
SPOUSAL  IRA  EXPANDED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Connecticut  (Mrs. 
Kenmelly)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  will 
assist  those  couples  whose  second 
earner  has  only  a  small  amount  of 
compensation  by  allowing  any  couple 
who  meets  the  other  qualifications  to 
elect  a  spousal  Individual  Retirement 
Account  (IRA)  regardless  of  the  com- 
pensation level  of  the  second  spouse. 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  Increased  the  annual  deduction 
limit  for  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts or  annuities  (IRA's)  to  the. 
lesser  of  $2,000  or  100  percent  of  com- 
pensation. The  1981  act  also  provided 
that  an  iniiividual  is  allowed  a  deduc- 
tion for  contributions  to  an  IRA  for 
the  benefit  of  the  individual's  spouse 
who  has  not  attained  age  70 '/i  if,  first, 
the  spouse  has  no  compensation  for 
the  year  and,  second,  the  couple  files  a 
joint  income  tax  return  for  the  year. 
Under  this  provision,  deductible  con- 
tributions are  increased  to  $2,250— or 
100  percent  of  compensation  includ- 
ible in  gross  income,  if  less.  The 
annual  contributions  may  be  divided 
as  the  spouses  choose,  so  long  as  the 
contiibution  for  neither  spouse  ex- 
ceeds $2,000  and  the  total  contribu- 
tions for  both  spouses  do  not  exceed 
$2,250— or  100  percent  of  compensa- 
tion, if  less. 

Since  the  $2,250  spousal  IRA  is  lim- 
ited to  the  situation  where  one  spouse 


has  no  compensation  for  the  year, 
those  couples  where  the  second  spouse 
earns  a  very  low  amount  of  compensa- 
tion are  unable  to  benefit  from  the  in- 
creased deduction.  In  addition,  other 
types  of  compensation,  such  as  a  fee 
for  services  as  a  juror  can  cause  loss  of 
eligibility  for  a  spousal  IRA.  Although 
the  spouse  who  has  little  compensa- 
tion for  the  year  can  open  an  IRA  in 
his  or  her  own  name,  often  such  an  ac- 
count is  impractical.  Many  financial 
institutions  will  not  accept  a  small 
contribution  to  first  open  an  IRA. 
Consequently,  a  spouse  with  less  than 
$250  or  $500  of  compensation  may  not 
be  able  to  establish  a  separate  IRA. 
My  bill  merely  states  that  a  spouse 
can  elect  a  spousal  IRA  without  regard 
to  the  amount  of  earnings  he  or  she 
has.  It  does  not  effect  in  any  way  the 
current  limits  on  contributions  to  an 
IRA  or  a  spousal  IRA. 

The  IRA  was  designed  to  help  the 
large  number  of  the  country's  workers, 
including  many  who  are  covered  by 
employer-sponsored  retirement  plans, 
who  face  the  prospect  of  retiring  with- 
out the  resources  needed  to  provide 
adequate  retirement  income  levels. 
This  legislation  will  correct  an  inequi- 
ty and  will  help  individuals  in  provid- 
ing their  own  retirement  income  secu- 
rity. 

Further,  I  feel  sure  the  committee, 
in  expanding  the  spousal  IRA,  did  not 
intend  to  penalize  those  spouses 
having  very  low  earnings.  My  bill  will 
merely  insure  that  all  spouses  can  ben- 
efit from  the  spousal  IRA,  including 
those  having  minimal  earnings.* 


IRRESPONSIBLE  NEWS  RELEASE 
ISSUED  BY  OPM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment last  month  issued  one  of  the 
most  reckless  and  irresponsible  news 
releases  I  have  ever  seen. 

It  dealt  with  the  issue  of  civil  service 
retirement  and  quoted  OPM  Director 
Donald  Devlne  as  saying: 

Total  CSRS  spending  in  1982  was  $31.4 
billion.  •  •  •  In  other  words,  CSRS  spent 
more  last  year  on  its  approximately  1.9  mil- 
lion beneficiaries  than  was  spent  through 
basic  welfare  assistance  for  more  than  25 
million  needy  Americans. 

This  statement  is  totally  false.  And 
in  a  recent  appearance  before  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  the  Director  conceded  its  inac- 
curacy. Yet  the  record  has  not  been 
corrected. 

What  was  Mr.  Devlne's  explanation? 
"Well,  the  staff  unfortunately  con- 
fused income  with  outgo,  but  other 
than  that,  the  numbers  are  basically 
right,"  he  told  the  committee. 


Basically  right?  Hardly.  The  Direc- 
tor was  off  by  more  than  $12  billion. 

The  President's  budget  states  that 
actual  1982  pajrments  to  civil  service 
retirees  and  survivors  were  $18.8  bil- 
lion. This  certainly  is  not  insignificant. 
Any  retirement  system  which  covers 
over  4.5  million  employees  and  annu- 
itants is  bound  to  be  expensive.  But 
the  payments  were  $12.6  billion  less 
than  the  Director  claimed. 

The  Director,  a  political  appointee, 
is  spearheading  the  administration's 
efforts  to  cut  Federal  retirement  pro- 
grams to  reduce,  in  part,  the  tremen- 
dous deficits  its  economic  program  has 
brought  about.  This  effort  has  sunk  to 
the  level  of  releasing  false  and  mis- 
leading information  in  attempts  to 
convince  the  public  the  CSRS  is  an 
overly  generous  system  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.  The  facts  do  not  support 
this  conclusion. 

The  average  annuity  paid  to  retirees 
and  survivors  in  1982  was  $855  per 
month.  When  you  consider  that  Fed- 
eral employment  does  not  qualify  an 
individual  for  social  security,  this  is 
far  from  extravagant.  The  average  age 
of  employees  taking  optional  retire- 
ment over  the  last  10  years  was  61.1.  A 
1979  study  of  private  sector  retire- 
ments found  the  average  age  to  be 
61.8.  And  while  much  has  been  said 
about  Federal  workers  retiring  early, 
as  of  September  30,  1982,  252,000  em- 
ployees—about one-tenth  of  the  work 
force— were  eligible  to  retire  but  con- 
tinued to  work.  Most  were  over  60 
years  of  age. 

The  fund  is  hardly  going  bankrupt. 
Employees  pay  7  percent  of  their  gross 
salaries  into  the  fund.  In  1982,  these 
contributions,  combined  with  match- 
ing employer  contributions,  interest, 
and  pajmients  from  the  Postal  Service 
amounted  to  more  than  $17  billion. 
The  fund  balance— which  by  law  must 
be  invested  in  U.S.  Government 
bonds— is  projected  to  grow  from  $96 
billion  to  more  than  $124  billion  in  the 
next  2  years. 

Finally,  contrary  to  popular  belief, 
the  Federal  white-collar  compensation 
package  is  no  longer  more  generous 
than  that  typically  offered  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Federal  pay  and  benefits 
have  been  cut  by  more  than  $17.6  bil- 
lion since  1977.  As  a  result,  studies 
completed  this  year  by  both  Govern- 
ment and  private  sector  experts  con- 
firm that  Federal  white-collar  and  pri- 
vate sector  benefits  packages  are  now 
comparable.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  SEBASTIAN 
MIKLAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  de  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reverend  Sebastian  Miklas.  after  34 
years  as  director  of  Catholic  Universi- 


ty's Adult  Education  Division  in  Wash- 
ington, is  retiring  to  a  well  deserved 
rest.  There  could  be  no  more  generous 
or  humane  individual  than  Father  Se- 
bastian, as  he  is  affectionately  known 
by  all.  I  will  remember  him  especially 
well.  He  asked  me  to  speak  to  adult 
education  classes  which  he  taught, 
and  that  was  privilege  enough— but  he 
said  I  was  a  particularly  welcomed 
guest  lecturer  because  my  15th  district 
had  a  city  named  Sebastian.  On  April 
20,  the  Washington  Post  featured  an 
article  on  Sebastian  Miklas  that  I 
would  like  to  submit,  and  to  add  my 
own  personal  testimony  to  this  great 
man's  life. 
The  article  follows: 
Father  Sebastian  Miklas  needn't  climb 
four  steep  flights  of  stairs  to  reach  his  spar- 
tan attic  room  that  is  cold  in  winter  and  sti- 
fling in  summer,  but  he  prefers  it  that  way. 
And  although  his  many  admirers  would 
give  him  anything,  his  main  possessions  are  - 
a  few  books,  an  old  manual  typewriter  and 
an  ancient  green  Datsun  that  is  more  rust 
than  metal  these  days. 

Counselor,  confessor  and  confidant  to  the 
well-connected  and  the  powerless  alike. 
Father  Sebastian,  a  Franciscan  monk  of  the 
Capuchin  order,  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
a  truly  holy  man.  a  special  priest  who  has 
literally  given  the  shirt  off  his  back  in 
nearly  50  years  of  working  to  aid  the  needy. 
Earlier  this  month,  the  70-year-old  friar 
from  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  began  his  final  ses- 
sion of  teaching  at  Catholic  University 
where  he  has  been  director  of  adult  educa- 
tion for  34  years.  Come  June,  his  modest  of- 
fices in  the  basement  of  O'Boyle  Hall  on  the 
Brookland  campus  will  be  vacant.  Although 
officially  retired  last  Dec.  31,  he  is  teaching 
three  courses  this  spring  and  working  in  the 
office  each  day. 

A  firm  handshake  and  ramrod-straight 
posture  reflect  the  life  of  rigor.  The  gentle 
voice  and  laughing  eyes  disarm  an  anxious 
visitor.  His  self-deprecating  humor  would 
test  his  idol,  author  O.K.  Chesterton,  but 
the  jokes  are  fimny  without  sharp  barbs.  He 
is  perhaps  Catholic  University's  second-best- 
known  personality  after  the  Rev.  Gilbert 
Hartke  of  drama  department  fame,  but  he 
remains  underwhelmed  by  his  own  consider- 
able achievements. 

Although  articulate  and  open  on  other 
subjects,  he  declined  to  be  Interviewed 
about  his  career.  But  his  longtime  assistant 
Celka  Prescott  commented  generously  with 
his  tacit  approval. 

Father  Sebastian  is  well-known  as  an  eco- 
nomics professor,  author,  speaker  and  early 
local  television  personality  who  came  to  be 
know  as  "God's  Television  Salesman,"  but 
his  most  popular  work  has  been  in  adult 
education. 

The  Division  of  Adult  Education  at  Catho- 
Uc,  which  he  founded  In  1947,  has  provided 
Instruction  to  nearly  125,000  people  in 
courses  ranging  from  remedial  reading, 
grammar  and  mathematics  to  such  standard 
noncredlt  fare  as  foreign  language  instruc- 
tion, art,  theology  and  philosophy. 

Originally  intended  to  teach  Catholics 
more  about  their  religion,  the  adult  educa- 
tion division  was  the  first  such  noncredlt 
program  in  Washington  and  one  of  the  first 
in  the  nation. 

Adult  education  departments  have  become 
increasingly  attractive  to  administrators  of 
financially  strapped  universities  as  poten- 
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Ually  lucrmtive  profit  centers,  but  Father 
Sebastian  always  operates  on  a  break-even 
premise.  Courses  at  some  local  colleges  may 
coat  nearly  $100  but  remain  less  than  $50  at 
Catholic. 

Father  Sebastian  has  been  able  to  keep 
prices  low  by  relying  on  low  overhead, 
which  means  frequent  18-hour  days  for  him 
and  acting  director  Prescott  and  the  help  of 
more  than  50  volunteers.  Including  many 
former  students  who  stuff  envelopes,  ad- 
dress brochures  and  deliver  them. 

"Father  has  never  been  a  bossy  type  of 
boss.  There's  nothing  that  he'll  ask  anyone 
to  do  that  he  won't  do  himself,"  said  Pres- 
cott, his  assistant  since  the  program's  incep- 
tion. "He's  so  easy  to  get  along  with.  It's 
always  been  'Let's  try  this,'  never  'Do  it  my 
way.'  People  are  Just  naturally  attracted  to 
him  and  his  work.  That's  why  the  volun- 
teers come  and  help  out  because  of  Father." 

Father  Sebastian  is  a  former  semipro 
baseball  catcher  who  turned  down  a  major 
league  contract  to  enter  the  seminary. 

His  absence  and  that  of  his  volunteer 
corps  may  mean  higher  operating  costs  for 
Catholic  next  year. 

"By  being  able  to  utilize  free  labor  from 
his  dedicated  volunteers.  Father  Sebastian 
was  able  to  operate  with  a  minimum  of  paid 
staff."  said  Spencer  Cosmos,  dean  of  Catho- 
lic's University  College,  which  oversees 
adult  education.  "It  keeps  prices  low  and  af- 
fordable to  anyone  in  the  community." 

Cosmos  said  Catholic  'has  always  had  a 
dual  relationship  with  the  community  be- 
cause it  is  the  national  university  of  the 
[Catholic]  church  with  thousands  of  priests 
and  nuns  passing  through  each  simuner, 
most  without  any  community  ties,  but 
Father  Sebastian  has  done  as  much  as 
anyone  for  C.U." 

Many  question  whether  the  university  will 
be  able  to  reach  the  same  student  popula- 
tion served  by  Father  Sebastian  and  follow 
the  lead  of  other  area  schools  next  year 
when  adult  education  is  assimilated  into  the 
Division  of  Continuing  Education.  Some 
fear  the  days  of  low-cost  courses  are  over  at 
the  university,  but  Cosmos  is  not  among 
them. 

"Many  of  the  things  we've  done  in  con- 
tinuing ed  are  based  upon  Father  Sebas- 
tian's successes  and  contacts,"  Cosmos  said. 
"Everyone  we  seem  to  meet  at  presentations 
and  conferences  luiows  and  likes  him. 

"Some  of  our  programs  are  profit  motivat- 
ed, but  the  chief  goal  of  adult  education 
here  has  always  been  community  service. 
That's  the  way  it  should  be  and  that's  the 
way  I  hope  to  keep  it."« 


THE  FRANKING  PRIVILEGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  ca- 
pacity as  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
on  Congressional  Mailing  Standards,  I 
take  this  time  to  give  the  House  a  bit 
of  background  on  the  Commission's 
pending  proposal  to  amend  its  regula- 
tions governing  use  of  the  franking 
privilege.  Let  me  begin  with  a  short 
history  of  the  privilege  itself. 

The  history  of  the  frank  dates  back 
to  the  English  House  of  Commons  in 
the  17th  century. 

On  November  8,  1775,  the  American 
Continental   Congress   authorized   its 


Members  to  use  the  franking  privilege 
as  a  means  of  keeping  their  constitu- 
ents fully  informed  of  their  actions. 
The  First  Congress  of  the  United 
States  enacted  a  franking  law  in  1789. 
Almost  immediately,  public  debate 
erupted  over  whether  the  franking 
privilege  gave  incumbent  Members  of 
Congress  an  unfair  advantage  over 
their  political  opponents.  In  a  1791 
congressional  debate  over  the  continu- 
ance of  the  franlting  privilege,  the  Jus- 
tification for  it  was  summarized  suc- 
cinctly: 

The  privilege  of  franking  was  granted  to 
the  members,  not  as  a  personal  advantage, 
but  as  a  benefit  to  their  constituents,  who, 
by  means  of  it,  derive  information  from 
those  who  are  best  qualified  to  give  it,  as 
they  are  the  persons  chosen  to  administer 
the  General  Govenunent. 

The  franking  privilege  remained  a 
necessary  and  valuable  tool  of  our  rep- 
resentative government  for  nearly  200 
years— although,  as  we  all  know,  the 
road  was  not  always  as  smooth  or  the 
motivation  as  pure  as  our  forefathers 
might  have  hoped.  In  fact,  at  one 
point,  abuses  of  the  frank  became  so 
blatant  that  the  Congress  itself  re- 
pealed the  authorization  statute  and 
there  was  no  franking  privilege  for  a 
brief  time  during  the  late  19th  centu- 
ry. In  1895,  Congress  reestablished  the 
privilege  with  the  proviso  that  the 
matter  so  mailed  had  to  pertain  to  "of- 
ficial business." 

By  the  early  1970's  new  problems 
and  controversies  had  blossomed  and 
it  was  clear  that  most  of  these  could 
be  boiled  down  and  traced  to  two  basic 
flaws  in  the  1895  franking  law.  First, 
the  absence  of  standards  by  which  to 
determine  whether  mail  should  be 
frankable— almost  anything  was  frank- 
able  as  long  as  the  mailing  Member 
deemed  it  official  business.  This  pre- 
sented real  problems— for  example, 
one  Member  decided  it  was  official 
business  to  frank  his  lawn  furniture  to 
his  vacation  retreat.  Another  franked 
campaign  brochures  to  each  address  in 
his  district  right  before  election  day. 
Guidance  on  the  meaning  of  this  key 
phrase  was  provided  by  the  Post 
Office  Department,  which  issued  advi- 
sory opinions  upon  request.  In  1968. 
however,  the  Department  ceased 
giving  opinions  to  members  of  the 
public,  and  in  1971  it  relinquished  en- 
tirely its  responsibilities  in  this  area. 

Private  litigants  then  asked  Federal 
courts  to  assume  these  responsibilities. 
Individuals  nmning  against  incum- 
bents in  the  1972  congressional  elec- 
tions filed  lawsuits  in  district  coiuts  in 
four  different  circuits.  They  claimed 
that  the  incumbents  were  sending 
mail  under  the  frank  that  was  not  offi- 
cial business.  Disparate  decisions  re- 
sulted. Members  literally  were  risking 
being  hauled  into  court  whenever  they 
used  their  franks.  The  second  flaw  in 
the  1895  law  flowed  from  the  first: 
The  absence  of  any  one  authority  with 


clear  responsibility  for  regulating  use 
of  the  frank— responsibility  had  been 
claimed  by  and  spread  among  various 
entities  within  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  Judicial  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. 

By  1973  It  was  clear  to  me— I  was 
then  Chairman  of  the  main  postal  sub- 
committee—that something  had  to  be 
done— not  Just  to  straighten  out  the 
chaos,  but  to  save  the  franking  privi- 
lege itself— which  was  In  very  real 
danger  of  extinction.  And  so  we  moved 
decisively  to  remedy  the  fundamental 
problems.  The  act  of  December  18. 
1973.  was  the  first  major  revision  of 
the  franking  law  since  the  18th  centu- 
ry. It  established  clear  principles  of 
frankability.  and  specifically  prohibit- 
ed the  franking  of  certain  types  of 
mail  matter.  Just  as  importantly,  the 
1973  act  had  as  its  foundation  the 
principle  of  self-regulation.  It  estab- 
lished the  House  Commission  on  Con- 
gressional Mailing  Standards  and  au- 
thorized it  not  only  to  hear  and  decide 
cases  concerning  abuse  of  the  franking 
privilege,  but  also  to  issue  regulations 
and  to  render  day-to-day  advice  and 
instruction  to  Members  and  their 
staffs  to  help  prevent  problems. 

The  Commission  is  a  bipartisan  body 
of  six  Members  (three  from  each 
party),  all  of  whom  are  appointed  by 
the  Speaker,  who  also  designates  the 
Chairman.  We  are  funded  by.  but  in- 
dependent from,  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee.  I  am  the  only 
Chairman  the  Commission  has  ever 
had— at  least  up  to  this  point. 

The  act  of  1973  has  been  an  enor- 
mous success.  In  its  early  years,  the 
Franking  Commission— as  it  has  come 
to  be  called— received  many  more  com- 
plaints about  abuse  of  the  frank  than 
it  has  received  in  recent  years.  Individ- 
ual Members  are  no  longer  in  danger 
of  Judicial  sanctions.  I  can  recall  only 
one  lawsuit  against  a  Member  in 
recent  years— and  that  was  quickly  dis- 
missed by  the  court  for  lack  of  Juris- 
diction. I  believe  this  shows  the  law  is 
worldng.  I  also  believe  that  the  quality 
of  Members'  mailings — especially 
newsletters— has  improved.  The  key 
has  been  to  minimize  as  much  as  possi- 
ble the  personal  and  political  benefits 
of  the  frank  to  Members— although 
this  can  never  be  done  totally— and 
maximize  the  public  benefit  of  keep- 
ing our  constituents  informed  on  what 
we  are  doing. 

The  principle  of  self-regulation  is 
working.  And  an  important  aspect  of 
self-regulation  is  the  constant  reach 
for  ways  to  refine  and  improve,  which 
brings  us  to  the  task  at  hand  now— the 
proposed  revisions  of  the  Commis- 
sion's regulations. 

Twice  since  1973  we  have  moved  to 
further  refine  and  strengthen  our  self- 
regulation.  In  1977,  we  amended  the 
House  rules  to  limit  the  number  of 
postal    patron    mailings    to    six    per 


Member  per  year,  to  bar  mass  mailings 
during  the  60-day  preelection  period 
and  to  require  all  Members  to  bring 
their  proposed  postal  patron  mailings 
to  the  Commission  for  a  premailing 
advisory  opinion.  In  1981,  we  amended 
the  law  itself  to  codify  the  provisions 
of  these  niles  and  make  other  im- 
provements, including  strengthening 
the  authority  of  the  Commission. 

Our  actions  in  1977  and  1981  were 
guided  by  the  same  concern  which  mo- 
tivated us  in  1973— to  perserve  the 
franking  privilege  by  making  sure  it  is 
used  only  for  what  it  is  supposed  to  be 
used  for:  Keeping  the  public  informed 
of  our  official  activities. 

Our  current  proposal  to  modify  our 
regulations  has  the  same  foundation. 
We  feel  the  need  to  tighten  up  for 
three  basic  reasons. 

First,  the  Commission  has  been  in- 
volved as  a  defendant  in  a  lawsuit 
brought  by  Common  Cause  seeking  to 
have  the  franking  statute  declared  un- 
constitutional because  It  gives  incum- 
bents an  unfair  advantage  over  others 
who  seek  office.  After  7  years  of  litiga- 
tion, we  won  the  case  last  fall  at  the 
district  court  level.  The  court's  opin- 
ion indicates  that  the  key  to  our  victo- 
ry was  our  record  of  good  faith,  self- 
policing  activity  since  1973— especially 
our  major  actions  of  1977  and  1981. 
The  court  concluded  its  opinion, 
though,  by  warning  us  that  it  would 
be  watching  us  very  closely  in  the 
future: 

We  do  not  suggest  that  the  franking  privi- 
lege may  never  be  shown  to  create  such  an 
imbalance  in  the  campaign  process  as  to 
constitute  a  cognizable  interference  with 
important  rights.  We  hold  only  that  the 
level  of  impact  has  not  been  shown  to  be 
sufficient  in  ttiis  case  for  us  to  assimie  the 
responsibility  of  redrafting  a  statute  or  pro- 
mulgating regulations  to  govern  the  con- 
gressional use  of  the  frank. 

Common  Cause  has  appealed  the  de- 
cision to  the  Supreme  Court.  Motions 
have  been  filed  by  all  parties  and  we 
are  awaiting  word  on  whether  the 
Court  will  take  the  case. 

Second,  technology— and  the  ingenu- 
ity of  Memliers  and  their  staffs— have 
caught  up  with  us.  The  proliferation 
of  computers  and  word  processors  and 
direct  mail  consultants  have  rendered 
some  of  our  existing  restrictions  mean- 
ingless. For  example,  our  limit  of  six 
on  postal  patron  mailings  is  not  much 
good  anymore  for  keeping  total 
franked  mail  volume  at  reasonable 
levels  when  Members  have  access  to 
technology  which  permits  them  to 
mail  millions  of  individually  addressed 
pieces.  The  mass  mailing  cutoff  is 
meaningless  as  a  way  of  minimizing 
preelection  advantage  when  Members 
can  send  assorted  mailings  of  499 
pieces— a  "mass  mailing"  is  500 
pieces— to  different  lists  right  up  to 
election  day.  or  use  word  processors  to 
change  letters  Just  enough  to  make 
them  not  parts  of  mass  mailings.  We 
need  to  conform  our  regtilations  to  the 


new  reality  of  the  high-technology 
age.  We  also  need  to  close  the  non- 
technological  loopholes  which  our  ex- 
perience has  imcovered— like  letting 
Members'  names  appear  in  newsletter 
headlines  so  large  that  the  actual 
report  to  the  constituents  is  dwarfed, 
or  permitting  Members  to  lavish  them- 
selves with  backdoor  self-praise  by  fill- 
ing newsletters  with  stories  and 
photos  about  awards  they  have  re- 
ceived from  different  groups.  Third, 
finally,  we  need  to  get  a  handle  on  the 
shyrocketing  costs  of  franked  mail- 
ings. Sometimes  we  forget  who's 
paying  our  postage— the  taxpayers. 
Franked  mail  volume  is  always  higher, 
for  some  reason,  in  even-numbered 
years,  so  let's  look  at  volumes  and 
costs  over  the  past  several  such  years. 


things  like  size  and  ink  colors.  What  is 
your  solution? 

I  say  these  things  in  the  spirit  of 
friendship.  We  are  all  in  this  together. 
It  is  our  franking  privilege  that  is  at 
stake.* 
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As  mailing  technology  advances,  and 
more  and  more  Members  use  it  more 
and  more,  the  costs  will  escalate  more 
and  more  rapidly.  The  key  is  to  get  a 
handle  on  the  new  problems  of  high 
individually  addressed  volume. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  we  are  sug- 
gesting the  regulation  revisions  of 
which  you  are  well  aware.  We  are  not 
trying  to  sneak  anything  by  anybody. 
We  are  all  in  this  self -policing  business 
together.  The  Conunission  has  written 
to  every  House  Member  asking  for 
guidance.  We  are  extending  our  com- 
ment deadline  to  May  13.  and  we  are 
holding  a  special,  off-the-record,  infor- 
mation Commission  meeting  on  May  3 
to  hear  Members'  verbal  views. 

To  say  that  the  reaction  of  some 
Members  so  far  has  been  one  of  con- 
cern would  be  putting  it  very  mildly. 
But  remember— the  Commission  has 
an  extraordinarily  tough  job  to  do  and 
is  trying  to  do  it  the  best  it  can.  To 
those  Members  who  offer  nothing  but 
criticism,  I  say,  "How  about  some  con- 
structive alternatives  to  deal  with 
these  very  real  problems?"  For  exam- 
ple, to  get  at  the  problem  of  individua- 
ly  addressed  mailings  during  cutoff  pe- 
riods, we  propose  that  no  self-initiated 
mailings  be  permitted,  regardless  of 
form  of  address.  If  you  do  not  like 
that  idea,  what  is  your  alternative?  To 
meet  the  new  reality  that  the  postal 
patron  limit  of  six  is  becoming  mean- 
ingless because  Members  are  now 
going  to  individually  addressed  mail- 
ings, we  propose  a  limit  of  eight  dis- 
trictwide  maUings  per  year,  regardless 
of  form  of  address.  What  is  your  alter- 
native to  stem  rising  costs  and  keep 
the  inctunbent's  mailing  advantage 
within  reasonable  limits?  We  are 
trying  to  stop  newsletters  from  look- 
ing like  campaign  flyers  by  limiting 


THE  250th  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  BIRTH  OP  JOHN  JAMISON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
■roH)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Ui.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  honor  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  250th  anniversary 
celebration  last  fall  of  the  birth  of 
John  Jamison  whose  very  extensive 
family  live  today  not  only  in  my  con- 
gressional district  but  are  also  scat- 
tered throughout  New  York  State  and 
New  Jersey. 

John  Jamison  was  bom  on  Septem- 
ber 29.  1732.  in  County  Newry.  Ire- 
land. Family  members  have  traced  his 
life  and  discovered  that  he  left  Ireland 
in  1765  and  came  to  Perth  Amboy,  NJ. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  li4r. 
Jamison  served  in  the  Monmouth 
County  Militia.  Subsequent  to  this 
service  he  lived  a  fuU  life,  djring  at  the 
age  of  100  in  1832.  He  is  buried  in  the 
Mi^le  Avenue  Cemetery  in  Fulton- 
ville.  N.Y. 

There  are  more  than  five  genera- 
tions of  Jamisons  descended  from 
John  Jamison,  and  I  Icnow  that  the 
present  Jamison  family  is  extremely 
proud  of  their  ancestor.  I  am  honored 
to  be  able  to  include  this  brief  family 
history  of  the  John  Jamison  family  In 
the  Congressional  Record.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Taylor  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MICHEL),  on  accoimt  of  death  in 
family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiLER)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  LoEFFLER,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Porter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Burton,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  McEviTEN,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Penny)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Kastenmeier,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 
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Mrs.  Kenncixt,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Udall,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Alexander)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Strattoh,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  DiNGELL,  and  to  include  therein 
extraneous  material,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of 
the  Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $1,449. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HiLER)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Maoigan  in  two  instances. 

lAi.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  GooDLiMG  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RlTTER  IN  TWO  INSTANCES. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Itx.  Porter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina  in 
four  instances. 

Mr.  Paxil. 
ft  Mr.  CouRTER  in  two  instances. 

I 'Mr.  CONABLE. 
f  Mr.  ElRLENBORN. 

Mr.  Dannemeter. 

Mr.  Graoison. 

Mr.  Whttehurst  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McEwEN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD. 

Mr.  Oilman. 
Mr.  O'Brien. 
Mr.  ZscHAU. 
Mr.  Broyhill. 
Mr.  Denny  Smith. 

Mr.  GXTNDERSON. 

Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Schulze. 

Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Stump. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Penny)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mrs.  Kennelly  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  ECKART. 

Mr.  AooABBO. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  Wheat. 

Mr.  Ratchtoro. 

Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Gray. 

Mr.  SoLARz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Vento. 


Mr.  RoDuro. 
Mr.  Stark. 
Mr.  AuCoiN. 
Mr.  McDonald. 
Mr.  English. 

Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Valentine. 

Mr.  Alexander. 

Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Mrazek. 

Mr.  Hubbard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mrs.  Byron. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  10  o'clock  and  14  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  April  28,  1983,  at 
11  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1009.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
report  on  funds  to  be  made  available  for 
projects  and  activities  in  civil  Jurisdictions 
or  States  with  high  unemployment  or  labor 
surplus  areas  that  cannot  be  rapidly  and  ef- 
ficiently utilized  as  specified  in  the  target- 
ing provisions  of  the  Jobs  bill;  pursuant  to 
section  101(d)  of  Public  Law  98-8;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1010.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  E>epartment  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  eliminate 
general  or  flag-officer  grade  requirements 
from  certain  statutory  positions,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

101 1.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  funding 
priorities  for  research  and  training  centers 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Handicapped 
Research  for  fiscal  year  1983,  pursuant  to 
section  431(d)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

1012.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  report  on  allocation 
of  work-years  under  the  Department's 
annual  appropriation  act  among  the  organi- 
zational units  or  components  of  the  Depart- 
ment, for  fiscal  year  1983,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 403(a)(2)  of  Public  Law  96-88;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1013.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  President's  deter- 
mination (No.  83-6)  to  furnish  defense  serv- 
ices to  the  Government  of  Algeria,  pursuant 
to  section  3(aKl)  of  the  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1014.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  license  for 


the  export  of  defense  articles  or  services 
sold  commercially  under  a  contract  Austra- 
lia (TransmltUl  No.  MC-10-82),  pursuant  to 
section  36(c)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1015.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Reserve  System,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1982.  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
5S2(a>(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

1016.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  ninth 
annual  highway  safety  stewardship  report, 
pursuant  to  section  203(e)  of  the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1973  and  sections  ISl(g)  and 
152(g)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

1017.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Institute  of  Corrections,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting  the  seventh  annual  report 
of  the  Institute  covering  fiscal  year  1982, 
pursuant  to  18  U.S.C.  42S3(b);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1018.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  quarterly 
report  on  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration obligations  by  State  and  activi- 
ty as  of  December  31,  1982,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(hKl)  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1019.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services,  transmitting  a 
revised  prospectus  for  alterations  at  the  F. 
Edward  H6bert  Federal  Building,  New  Orle- 
ans. La.,  and  a  design  authorization  request 
seeking  approval  to  initiate  design  of  nine 
projects  in  1984  with  construction  planned 
for  fiscal  year  1985,  pursuant  to  section  7  of 
the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

1020.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator of  (General  Services,  transmitting 
lease  prospectuses  at  34  locations,  pursuant 
to  section  7  of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of 
1959,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

1021.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor, Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  environmen- 
tal research,  development,  and  demonstra- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

1022.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's 7(a)  loan  guarantee  program  (GAO/ 
RCED-83-95;  April  25,  1983):  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Small  Business. 


PUBLIC  BTTJa  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  NEAL: 

H.R.  2756.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize  an  in- 
crease in  the  U.S.  quota  in  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  APPLEGATE  (by  request): 
H.R.  2757.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  for  disabled  veterans  and 
to  increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and  In- 
demnity compensation  for  surviving  spouses 
and  children  of  veterans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  2758.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  authority  of  the 
Administrator  to  permit  a  Federal  fiduciary, 
administratively  appointed  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  to  deduct  from  the  benefi- 
ciary's estate  a  modest  commission  for  fidu- 
ciary services;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs.  

By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
H.R.  2759.  A  bUl  to  delay  the  effective 
date  of  the  provisions  of  revenue  ruling  83-3 
which  relate  to  the  deductibility  of  certain 
expenses  paid  by  ministers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Zablocki): 
H.R.  2760.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intelligence 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1983  to 
prohibit  U.S.  support  for  military  or  para- 
military operations  in  Nicaragua  and  to  au- 
thorize assistance,  to  be  openly  provided  to 
governments  of  countries  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, to  interdict  the  supply  of  military  equip- 
ment from  Nicaragua  and  C^ba  to  individ- 
uals, groups,  organizations,  or  movements 
seeking  to  overthrow  governments  of  coun- 
tries in  Central  America:  Jointly,  to  the  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.   BONKER   (for  himseU,   Mr. 

Mica,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Feighah,  Ms. 

Snowe,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Wolpe, 

Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Bereuter,  and  Mr. 

ZscHAU): 

H.R.  2761.  A  bill  to  amend  the  authorities 

contained  in  the  Export  Administration  Act 

of  1979,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 

the   Committees   on   Foreign   Affairs   and 

Rules.  

By  Mrs.  BOXER  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Waxhan,  and  Mr.  Weiss): 
H.R.  2762.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  for 
epidemiological  and  medical  research  on  ac- 
quired immune  disorders  and  related  oppor- 
tunistic infections:  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

H.R.  2763.  A  bill  to  appropriate  funds  for 
basic  scientific  and  medical  research  on  ac- 
quired immune  disorders  and  related  oppor- 
tunistic infections;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  (by  request): 
H.R.  2764.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  for  the  National  Railroad 
Passenger  Corporation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ENGLISH: 
H.R.  2765.  A  bill  to  require  an  acreage  re- 
duction program  for  each  of  the  1984  and 
1985  crops  of  wheat  and  feed  grains  if  the 
carryover  from  the  preceding  crop  is  exces- 
sive; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  ERLENBORN: 
H.R.  2766.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Contract 
Work  Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act  and 
the  Walsh-Healey  Act  to  permit  employees, 
to  whom  such  acts  apply,  to  work  any  com- 
bination of  hours  in  a  40-hour  workweek; 
Jointly,   to  the  Committees  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FLORIO: 
H.R.  2787.  A  bill  to  give  priority  to  claims 
of  governmental  units  pursuant  to  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response,  Com- 


pensation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980,  and  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  for  costs  incurred 
to  respond  to  hazards  created  by  release  of 
hazardous  substances,  except  for  claims 
arising  from  releases  into  navigable  waters; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  FOGUETTA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoRSKi,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Edgar,  and 
Mr.  KosTMATER): 
H.R.  2768.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  Washington  Square  area  within 
Independence  National  Historical  Park,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi,    Mr.    Wright,    Mr. 
liicKEL,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Fowler. 
Mr.    Amtrony.    Mr.    Conable.    Mr. 
Archer,     Mr.     Vamder     Jagt.     Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
Graoison.    Mr.    Moore,    and    Mr. 
Campbell): 
H.R.  2769.  A  bill  to  promote  economic  re- 
vitalization  and  facilitate  expansion  of  eco- 
nomic opportunities  in  the  Caribbean  Basin 
region;   to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Conable. 
and  Mr.  Frenzel): 
H.R.  2770.  A  bill  to  extend  nondiscrimina- 
tory treatment  and  other  trade  benefits  to 
the  Hungarian  People's  Republic  and  to  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  during  the  5- 
year  period  beginning  on  July  1, 1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HUNTER: 
H.R.  2771.  A  bill  to  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy  to  request  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  to  investigate  the 
death  of  Michael  John  Lockwocxl;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mrs.  KENNELLY: 
H.R.  2772.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a 
spouse  may  elect  a  spousal  individual  retire- 
ment account  without  regard  to  whether 
the  spouse  has  compensation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  2773.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  may 
grant  deemed  certification  status  under  the 
medicare  program  with  respect  to  compre- 
hensive outpatient  rehabilitation  facilities 
and  other  outpatient  rehabilitation  clinics 
and  agencies  accredited  by  a  national  orga- 
nization to  the  same  extent  and  under  the 
same  conditions  as  with  respect  to  other 
providers;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  2774.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  with  respect  to  the  number  of 
Peace  Corps  volunteers;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
H.R.  2775.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  prepare  feasibili- 
ty reports  for  flood  control  and  allied  pur- 
poses for  certain  rivers  in  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi;    to   the   Committee   on   Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  RATCHPORD: 
H.R.   2776.   A   biU   relating  to  the  tariff 
treatment  of  gut  imported  for  use  in  the 
manufacture    of   surgical    sutures:    to   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr. 
Howard,  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan): 


H,^^2777. 
ionaPBudge 
ludget  pltoce 


A  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional''Budget  Act  <fl  1974  to  improve  th 
budget  pltocess.  and  for  other  purposes; 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  2778.  A  bill  to  prohibit  imports  from 
Iran  until  the  Government  of  Iran  ceases  its 
persecution  of  the  Bahais  in  Iran;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  VENTO: 
H.R.  2779.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exclu- 
sion from  gross  income  for  that  portion  of  a 
governmental  pension  received  by  an  indi- 
vidual which  does  not  exceed  the  maximum 
benefits  payable  under  title  II  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  could  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  income  for  the  taxable  year,  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WEISS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Con- 
YERS,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
MacKat,  Mr.  Towns,  and  Mr.  Erd- 
reich): 
H.R.  2780.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the 
provisions  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code, 
relating  to  the  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations.         

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana: 
H.R.  2781.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Native 
American  Programs  Act  of  1974  to  Impose 
certain  limitation  with  respect  to  the  admin- 
istration of  such  act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By   Mr.    LaFALCE   (for   himself,   Mr. 
McKiNNEY,    Mr.   St   Germain,   Mr. 
LuNsiNE,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  D' Amours, 
Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Faont- 
roy.  Mr.  ScHtniER,  Mr.  Coyne,  Mr. 
Morrison      of      Connecticut,      Ms. 
Kaptur.  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Torres,  Hx.  Wortley,  Mr.  Garcia, 
Mr.  Frank,  and  Mr.  Akhunzio): 
H.R.  2782.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  to  revitalize  the  de- 
fense industrial  base  of  the  United  States; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  and  Education  and 
Labor. 

ByMr.  AKAKA: 
H.R.  2783.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  construct  certain  flood 
control  and  navigation  projects  in  the  State 
of  Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  BREIAUX  (for  liimself  and  Mr. 

FORSYTHE): 

HJl.  2784.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Atlantic  Tunas  Con- 
vention Act  of  1975  during  fiscal  years  1984. 
1985.  and  1986,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By   Mr.   BROWN  of   California  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Staggers. 
Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Foley, 
Mr.  CoELHO,  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr.  Oum, 
Mr.  GuNDERSON,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa, 
and  Mr.  Franklin): 
H.R.  2785.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act  relating  to  the  scientific  ad- 
visory panel  and  to  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  for  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  EDGAR  (by  request): 
H.R.  2786.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  appointments 
to  certain  positions  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration may  be  optional  and  to  clarify 
the  authority  of  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
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or  designee  regarding  disciplinary  actions  on 
probationary  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  BCr.  FOWLER: 
HJi.  2787.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Security  Act  of  1»47.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence. 

By  liCr  OOR£; 
H.R.  2788.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  the  Human  Applica- 
tions of  Genetic  Engineering;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr  OREEN* 
HJI.  2789.  A  bill  to  amend  section  376  of 
tiUe  28.  United  SUtes  Codes,  to  provide  that 
certain    Judicial    annuities    for    surviving 
spouses  shall  not  terminate  by  reason  of  re- 
marriage of  an  annuitant  after  age  60,  and 
to  provide  cost  of -living  adjustment  for  such 
annuities;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.   

By  Mr.  KOGOVSEK: 
B.JL  2790.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act  to  author- 
ize certain  additional  measures  to  assure  ac- 
complishment of  the  objectives  of  title  11  of 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MURPHY: 
HJt.  2791.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  former  prison- 
ers of  war  are  entitled   to  compensation 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration  based  on 
the   length  of  their   internment,   and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans'Affairs. 

By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
VncAMOviCH): 
HJI.  2792.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  pro- 
ceeds from  identical  wagers  shall  not  be  ag- 
gregated for  purposes  of  determining 
whether  tax  should  be  withheld  on  such 
proceeds:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

HJI.  2793.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
deduction  for  wagering  losses  shall  be  sUlow- 
able  as  a  deduction  from  gross  Income  but 
only  with  respect  to  wagering  transactions 
which  are  legal  under  Federal  and  State 
laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
HJI.  2794.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act    to   better   protect    against    interstate 
transport  of  pollutants,  to  control  existing 
and  new  sources  of  acid  deposition,  and  for 
other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.R.  2795.  A  bill  to  amend  section  301  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  define  unreason- 
able foreign  acts,  policies,  and  practices  as 
they  affect  U.S.  rights;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  2796.  A  bUl  enUUed:  "Specialty  Steel 
Fair  Trade  Act  of  1983";  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON  (for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Holt): 
H.R.  2797.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  ihe  Department  of  Energy  for  na- 
tional security  programs  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  for  other  punioses:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  VOLKMER: 
H.R.  2798.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  relating  to  retention  in 
active  status  of  certain  officers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
H.R.  2799.  A  bill  to  define  the  conditions 
for  use  of  phenoxy  herbicides  on  Federal 


lands  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement or  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HERTEL  of  Michigan: 

HJI.  2800.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  atmospheric,  climatic,  and  ocean 
pollution  activities  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration  for  the 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Science 

and  Technology.     

By  Bfr.  WEAVER: 

HJI.  2801.  A  bill  to  expand  the  purposes 
for  which  receipts  from  certain  lands  of  the 
National  Forest  System  may  be  expended 
for  the  benefit  of  counties,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2802.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  State  or  county  share  in  case 
of  a  default  on.  or  extension  of.  any  Federal 
timber  sales  contract  where  payments  are 
required  to  be  made  to  States  or  counties  in 
coimection  with  such  sales;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ALBOSTA: 

H.  Con.  Res.  117.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  implementation  of  agricultur- 
al marketing  orders;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GAYDOS: 

H.  Res.  173.  Reiolutlon  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  House  docimient  of  the  report 
of  the  Speaker  entitled  "The  United  States 
and  China";  considered  and  agreed  to. 
Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 

H.  Res.  174.  Resolution  to  prohibit  Forest 
Service  land  sales;  Jointly  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture  and  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee  (for 
himself,  Mr  Baoham.  and  Mr. 
Florio): 

H.  Res.  175.  Resolution  urging  that  im- 
provements be  made  in  implementation  of 
Federal  inspection  services  at  U.S.  gateway 
and  preclearance  airports;  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture,  the  Judiciary, 
and  Ways  and  Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 


MEMORIAI^S 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 

98.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  rela- 
tive to  the  American  servicemen  and  civil- 
ians unaccounted  for  In  Southeast  Asia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILI£  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COELHO: 
H.R.  2803.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Jolui  T.  Tyrrell,  U.S.  Air  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHELBY: 
H.R.  2804.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Henry 
Ford  Harrison;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH: 
H.R.  2805.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  George 
C.  Lindauer;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  31:  Mr.  Wilsoh,  Mr.  VAiiDDioKirr, 
Mr.  D'Amodrs,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Vakder  Jaot,  Mr.  Kostmayrr.  Mr.  Richard- 
sow.  Mr.  Torricdxi,  Mr.  McKiifHnr.  Mr. 
Ldit,  Mr.  HoRTOM,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  MrrcHBXX.  Mr.  Owms.  Mr.  Jdtoros. 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Ms.  Mikulski. 
Mr.  McEwKN.  Mr.  Forsythz,  Mr.  Whitlkt. 
Mr.  MniRA.  Mr.  Wortlry.  Mr.  Jacors.  Mr. 
Lkach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Aptixgatr.  Mr.  Kihd- 
itxss,  and  Mr.  PAifrrrA. 

H.R.  70:  Mr.  SAVimR. 

H.R.  75:  Mr.  Sisiskt. 

H.R.  216:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 

H.R.  287:  Mr.  Hartnrtt,  Mr.  Kramkr,  Mr. 
DicKiMSON,  Mr.  Batrmam,  and  Mr.  Corco- 

RAM. 

H.R.  460:  Mr.  Emrrsoii. 

H.R.  461:  Mr.  EnKRSOif. 

H.R.  483:  Mr.  Amdrrsoh. 

H.R.  491:  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Irrlard.  Mr. 
Staggrrs.  and  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  493:  Mr.  Htrrro. 

H.R.  634:  Mr.  KntDiress.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Oxlrt.  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr.  DrWinr.  and  Mr. 
Kasich. 

H.R.  822:  Mr.  Achrrmam.  Mr.  Barhrs,  Mr. 
Brdell.  Mr.  Brilerson.  Mr.  Brrmam.  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Cohtrrs,  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  DowHEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
DwnrER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr. 
Edoar.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Faxthtroy,  Mr.  Frichan.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Foo- 
lietta,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  PoR- 
SYTHE,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Harrison.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Jacoss.  Mr.  Jrp- 

PORDS,  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  KiLDEE.  Mr.  Kost- 

mayer.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Leland. 
Mr.  LzviNE  of  California.  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Lundinr.  Mr.  McHugh. 
Mr.  Markxy.  Mr.  Mavroulrs.  Mr.  Mazzoli. 
Ms.  MiKULSKi.  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Minrta,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
MoAKLEY.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Obry.  Mx. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Portrr.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Ratchtord,  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Schxuer, 
Mr.  Sriberling.  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Stddds.  Mr.  Tor- 
RiCELU.  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Wal- 
GREN.  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Ohio.  Mr.  Wyden,  and  Mr.  Yatron. 
H.R.  953:  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Feighan.  Ms.  Mikdlski.  Mr. 
Rowland,  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Ei>- 
WARDS  of  California,  Mr.  Zarlocki,  and  Mr. 

ACKRRMAN. 

H.R.  954:  Mr.  Towns  and  Mr.  Gilman. 

H.R.  1016:  Mr.  Fish  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  1028:  Mr.  Zschau. 

H.R.  1067:  Mr.  McDade  and  Mr.  Williams 
of  Montana. 

H.R.  1084:  Mr.  Bates. 

H.R.  1092:  Mr.  Jenkins  and  Mr.  Mica. 

H.R.  1176:  Mr.  Glickman.  Mr.  Rodino. 
Mr.  Shaw.  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  Mar- 
tinez, and  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah. 

H.R.  1199:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  McClos- 
KEY,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Vahder 
Jagt,  and  Mr.  Martinez. 

H.R.  1249:  Mr.  Swirr.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Towns. 

H.R.  1376:  Mr.  Badham. 

H.R.  1398:  Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  1405:  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Skelton. 
and  Mr.  Kolter. 


HJI.  1543:  Mr.  Lrvw  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Gray.  Mrs.  Collims.  Mr.  ScHmoR.  and  Mr. 
DR  Loco. 

H.R.  1571:  B(r.  Fields. 

H.R.  1610:  Mr.  Stomp. 

H.R.  1622:  Mr.  Volkmxr.  Mr.  McKnmKT. 
Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Ixvine  of  California.  Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  Harkin.  and  Mr.  Leland. 

H.R.  1644:  Mr.  Greek.  Mr.  Orerstar.  Mr. 
NowAK.  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  FAtTitTROY.  Mr. 
SETRERi.nto.  Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Boacc.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  1694:  Mr.  Minish. 

H.R.  1720:  Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 
Inland,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Setberi.iwo,  Mr. 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.R.  1727:  Mr.  Rangel. 

HJI.  1752:  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Mrazek, 
and  Bdr.  Stratton. 

HJI.  1824:  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  PRrrcHARD. 
Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Feighan. 
Bfs.  Oakar,  Iti.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Dellums. 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Hrrtkl  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  Levine  of  California.  Mrs. 
Schneider,  Mr.  Marriott,  and  Mr.  Seiber- 

LIHG. 

H.R.  1899:  Mr.  Feioham. 

HJi.  1903:  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Reid.  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Leland.  and  Mr.  Frank. 

HJI.  1937:  Mr.  Porter  and  Mr.  Weaver. 

HJI.  1956:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri  and 
Mr.  Hammbrrchmiot. 

H.R.  1991:  lilr.  Climger  and  Ms.  Oakar. 

H.R.  2083:  Mr.  Seirrrling.  Mr.  Miller  of 
California.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
NowAK,  Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
GuARiNi.  Mr.  Washington.  Mr.  Feichan. 
Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  BiAGGi,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mrs.  Schnei- 
der. Mr.  Bedell,  and  Mr.  Mollohah. 

H.R.  2103:  BCr.  Ratchpord.  Mr.  Alexan- 
der. Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  llx.  Cor- 
yers.  and  Mr.  Suhia. 

H.R.  2144:  Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Anthony,  and 
Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  2150:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  2172:  Mr.  Sensenrrenner.  Mr.  Hall 
of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Daub. 

H.R.  2187:  BCr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr. 
I^RMAN  of  Florida,  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 

MOLLOHAN.  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  DWYER  Of 

New  Jersey.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr.  Forsythx. 
Mr.  Alexander,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  2225:  Mr.  HAMMSRscRMnrr.  Mrs. 
Schroeder.  Vti.  Akaka.  Mr.  Badham.  Mr. 
Shaw.  Mr.  Hortor.  Mr.  Daub,  and  Iiir. 
Wyden. 

H.R  2228:  Mr.  MacKay. 

H.R.  2271:  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Daus.  and  Mr. 
Mitchell. 

H.R.  2299:  Mr.  Kocovsek. 

H.R.  2318:  Mr.  Penny. 

H.R.  2323:  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Martinez.  Mr. 
OxLEY.  Mr.  Edwards  of  OlUahoma.  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Frighar.  Mr.  Guar- 
iRi.  and  Mr.  Daub. 

H.R.  2355:  Idr.  Madigar.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Wirr.  Mr.  Skeltor.  Mr.  Frark. 
Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Frost.  Mrs. 
Boxer.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Mollohar.  Mr.  Martirez.  Mr.  Martir 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Lelard,  Mr.  Neal.  B£r. 
AcKERMAR.  Mr.  Hortor.  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr. 
Ouariri. 


H.R.  2361:  Mr.  Towns. 
HJI.  2377:  Mr.  Porter. 
HJI.  2448:  Mr.  Darremeyer  and  Mr.  For- 

SYTHS. 

H.R.  2505:  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  2563:  Mr.  Coraslx  and  Mr.  Gooo- 

URG. 

HJI.  2582:  Mr.  Dwyrr  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
AcKERMAH.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Ottiroer. 
Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  RoR.  Mr.  Williamb  of 
Montana,  and  Mr.  MnnsH. 

H.R.  2589:  Mr.  Derrick. 

H.R.  2664:  Mr.  Richardsor. 

B.J.  Res.  51:  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Hortor, 
Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Jepporos,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr. 
Lagomarsiro.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Martir  of 
New  YorlL.  Blr.  McCair.  Mr.  Richardsor, 
Mr.  Robirsor,  Mr.  Robmbr.  Mr.  Ror,  Mr. 
SisiSKY.  Mr.  SoLOMOR.  Mr.  Wolp,  ISi. 
WoLPR.  Mr.  Batemar,  Mr.  Washirgtor.  and 
Mr.  Lipirski. 

H.J.  Res.  93:  Mr.  Foglixita,  Mr.  Parris. 
and  Mr.  Lipirski. 

H.J.  Res.  114:  Mr.  Riraldo.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Tauzir.  and  Mr.  Albosta. 

H.J.  Res.  145:  lifr.  Guarini.  Mrs.  Hall  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Herman,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mrs. 
ScRRRTOER,  Mr.  Neal,  and  Itr.  Schxuer. 

H.J.  Res.  154:  Mr.  Ackermar,  Mr.  Jacobs, 
Mr.  JoRES  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Madigar,  and 
Mr.  SiKORSKi. 

H-J.  Res.  179:  Mr.  Martir  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  McKirrxy,  Mr.  Srumway. 
Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan,  lix. 
McGratr,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Morrisor  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Mazzou,  Mr.  Borer  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Waxmar,  Mr.  Mireta,  Mr. 
SiMOR,  Mr.  Britt,  Mr.  Gradisor,  Mr.  Mort- 
GOMERY,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Lipirski,  Mr.  Schxuer.  and  Mr.  Bates. 

HmT.  Res.  181:  Mr.  Jacors. 

H.J.  Res.  196:  Mr.  Alexarder.  Mr.  Bedell. 
Mr.  Borer  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Breaux.  Mx. 
Brooks.  Mr.  Dariel  B.  Craihr.  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Oickirsor.  Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
Faurtroy,  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Frerzel.  Bfr. 
Frost,  and  Mr.  Brrreit. 

H.J.  Res.  218:  Mr.  Forsythe  and  Mr. 
Edgar. 

H.J.  Res.  219:  Mr.  Lehmar  of  Florida,  Mr. 
BiLiRAKis,  Mr.  YooRG  Of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida. 

H.J.  Res.  228:  Mr.  Richardsor.  Mr. 
Dysor.  Mr.  Traxler.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Solo- 
MOR.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Verto.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Screuer.  Mr.  Forsythe. 
Mr.  Fuppo.  Mr.  Colemar  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Wirr.  Mr.  Darremeyer.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
LoRG  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Guariri,  Mr.  Hich- 
TOWKR.  Mr.  Watkirs,  and  Mrs.  Holt. 

H.  Con.  Res.  23:  Mr.  Wylir. 

H.  Con.  Res.  96:  Mr.  Girgrich.  Mr.  Lago- 
marsiro. Mr.  SiMOR.  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

H.  Con.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Ritter. 
Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
SoLOMOR,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Courter.  Mr. 
Lagomarsiro.  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Riraldo,  Mr.  Coyre,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
KiRDREss,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Lnr- 
IRCSTOR.  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Frenzxl.  Mr.  Hall 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr. 
Bliley.  Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Jetpords.  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Wor  Pat,  Mr. 
Lert,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr. 
Harkir,  Mr.  Guariri,  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr. 

LURGRER. 

H.  Con.  Res.  115:  Mr.  Dariel  B.  Crarr, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oldahoma,  Mr.  Morrisor 
of  Washington.  Mr.  Lurgreh.  Mr.  Goodlirg. 
Mr.  Frarklir.  Mr.  DrWire.  and  Mr.  Gradi- 
sor. 


H.  Res.  17:  Mr.  Ackxrmar.  Mr.  Aspih.  Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  Borior  of  Michigan.  IiCr. 
Borker.  Mr.  Colemar  of  Miasouri.  Mr. 
D' Amours.  Mr.  Durcar.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Goa- 
ZALEi.  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Porter.  I£r.  Shar- 
ROH.  Mr.  Smfth  of  Florida.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr. 
Swirr.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Walgrer.  Mr.  Wirr. 
Mr.  WiSR,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat. 

H.  Res.  33:  Mr.  Swirr. 

H.  Res.  119:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

H.  Res.  137:  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Washiro- 
TOR,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Bedeli..  Mr.  Curger.  Mr. 
McOratr.  Mr.  Jepporiw,  Mr.  Wor  Pat.  and 
Mr.  Inland. 

H.  Res.  155:  Mr.  Ackermar.  lilr.  Blilxt, 
Mr.  Bryart.  Mr.  C^hardler.  Mr.  Fkichah, 
VL&.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Hortor.  Ids.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
Kasich.  Mr.  Lorc  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Nelsor 
of  Florida,  Ms.  Mikttlski,  Mr.  Sisisky.  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Weiss,  and  Mr.  Yates. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  287:  Mrs.  Lloyd. 


PETITIONS,  ETTC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

80.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action.  Massachusetts 
chapter.  Boston,  Mass.,  relative  to  aid  to  El 
Salvador:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

81.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council  of 
New  York.  N.Y..  relative  to  the  release  of 
Arnold  Dlnerstein  from  the  Soviet  Union;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.J.  Res.  13 

By  Mr.  AuCOIN: 
(Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute.) 

—Strike  out  everything  after  the  resolving 
clause  tmd  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

That,  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of 
essential  equivalence  in  overall  nuclear  ca- 
pabilities, the  Strategic  Arms  Reduction 
Talks  (START)  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  should  have  the  fol- 
lowing objectives: 

(1)  P>ursulng  the  objective  of  negotiating 
an  immediate,  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze. 

(2)  Deciding  when  and  how  to  achieve  a 
mutual  verifiable  freeze  on  testing,  produc- 
tion, and  further  deployment  of  nuclear 
warheads,  missiles,  and  other  delivery  sys- 
tems. 

(3)  Consistent  with  pursuing  the  objective 
of  negotiating  an  immediate,  mutual  and 
verifiable  freeze,  giving  special  attention  to 
destabUizing  weapons,  especially  those 
which  give  either  nation  capabilities  which 
confer  upon  it  even  the  hypothetical  advan- 
tages of  a  first  strike. 

(4)  Providing  the  cooperative  measures  of 
verification,  including  provisions  for  on-site 
inspection  as  appropriate,  to  complement 
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National  Technical  Means  of  verification 
and  to  ensure  compliance. 

(5)  Proceeding  from  this  mutual  and  veri- 
fiable freeze,  pursuing  substantial,  equita- 
ble, and  verifiable  reductions  through  nu- 
merical ceilings,  annual  percentages,  or  any 
other  equally  effective  and  verifiable  means 
of  strengthening  strategic  stability. 

(6)  Preserving  present  limitations  and  con- 
trols on  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  deliv- 
ery systems. 

(7)  Incorporating  ongoing  negotiations  in 
Qeneva  on  intermediate-range  nuclear  sys- 
tems into  the  START  negotiations. 

In  those  negotiations,  the  United  States 
shall  make  every  effort  to  reach  a  common 
position  with  our  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization allies  on  any  element  of  an  agree- 
ment which  would  be  inconsistent  with  ex- 
isting United  States  commitments  to  those 
aUies. 

Sbc.  2.  Consistent  with  pursuing  the  over- 
riding objective  of  negotiating  an  immedi- 
ate, mutual  and  verifiable  freeze,  nothing  in 
this  resolution  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  United  States  from  taking  advantage  of 
concurrent  and  complementary  arms  con- 
trol proposals. 

Sec.  3.  This  resolution  does  not  endorse 
any  type  of  unilateral  disarmament  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States. 

To  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  Mr.  BROOMnEU)  of  Michi- 
gan. 

—In  the  text  proposed  to  be  inserted  as  the 
preamble  of  the  resolution  by  the  Broom- 
field  amendmentln-the-nature-of-a-substi- 
tute.  strike  out  all  that  follows  "Whereas" 
the  first  place  it  appears  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "the  greatest  chal- 
lenge facing  the  Earth  is  to  prevent  the  oc- 
currence of  nuclear  war  by  accident  or 
design;" 

"Whereas  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  signed  the  Joint  State- 
ment of  Agreed  Principles  for  Disarmament 
Negotiations,  known  as  the  McCloy-Zorin 
Agreement,  enumerating  general  principles 
for  future  negotiations  for  international 
peace  and  security: 

"Whereas  the  increasing  stockpiles  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  nuclear  delivery  systems 
by  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  not  stengthened  international 
peace  and  security  but  in  fact  enhance  the 
prospect  for  mutual  destruction; 

"Whereas  adequate  verification  of  compli- 
ance has  always  been  an  indispensable  part 
of  any  international  arms  control  agree- 
ment: and 

"Whereas  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze 
and  reductions  in  nuclear  weapons  and  nu- 
clear delivery  systems  would  greatly  reduce 


the  risk  of  nuclear  war:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it". 

In  the  text  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  after  the  resolving  clause  by  the 
Broomfield  junendment-in-the-nature-of-a- 
substitute,  strike  out  all  that  follows  "That" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ". 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  essential 
equivalence  in  overall  nuclear  capabilities, 
the  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks 
(START)  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Soviet  Union  should  have  the  following 
objectives: 

"(1)  Pursuing  the  objective  of  negotiating 
an  immediate,  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze. 

"(2)  Deciding  when  and  how  to  achieve  a 
mutual  verifiable  freeze  on  testing,  produc- 
tion, and  further  deployment  of  nuclear 
warheads,  missiles,  and  other  delivery  sys- 
tems. 

"(3)  Consistent  with  pursuing  the  objec- 
tive of  negotiating  an  immediate,  mutual 
and  verifiable  freeze,  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  destabilizing  weapons,  especially 
those  which  give  either  nation  capabilities 
which  confer  upon  it  even  the  hypothetical 
advantages  of  a  first  strike. 

"(4)  Providing  the  cooperative  measures 
of  verification,  including  provisions  for  on- 
site  inspection  as  appropriate,  to  comple- 
ment National  Technical  Means  of  verifica- 
tion and  to  ensure  compliance. 

"(5)  Proceeding  from  this  mutual  and  veri- 
fiable freeze,  pursuing  substantial,  equita- 
ble, and  verifiable  reductions  through  nu- 
merical ceilings,  annual  percentages,  or  any 
other  equally  effective  and  verifiable  means 
of  strenghening  strategic  stability. 

"(6)  Preserving  present  limitations  and 
controls  on  nuclear  weapons  and  nuclear  de- 
livery systems. 

"(7)  Incorporating  ongoing  negotiations  In 
Geneva  on  Intermediate-range  nuclear  sys- 
tems into  the  START  negotiations. 
In  those  negotiations,  the  United  States 
shall  make  every  effort  to  reach  a  common 
position  with  our  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization allies  on  any  element  of  an  agree- 
ment which  would  be  inconsistent  with  ex- 
isting United  States  commitments  to  those 
allies. 

Sec.  2.  Consistent  with  pursuing  the  over- 
riding objective  of  negotiating  an  immedi- 
ate, mutual  and  verifiable  freeze,  nothing  in 
this  resolution  shall  be  construed  to  prevent 
the  United  States  from  taking  advantage  of 
concurrent  and  complementary  arms  con- 
trol proposals. 

Sec.  3.  This  resolution  does  not  endorse 
any  type  of  unilateral  disarmament  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States. 

By  Mr.  KEMP: 
—At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution  add  a 
new  section: 


"Skc.  Violation  of  existing  arms  control 
agreements  will  be  deemed  evidence  of  bad 
faith  and  grounds  for  termination  of  any 
negotiations  pursuant  to  this  resolution." 

On  page  5.  strike  lines  11  through  13. 
By  Mr.  KRAMER: 
—On  page  5.  line  13.  insert  the  following: 
"Discussing  the  impact  of  developing  com- 
prehensive defensive  systems  consistent 
with  all  provisions  of  Treaty  on  the  Limita- 
tion of  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Systems.". 

By  Mr.  MARKEY: 
—Add  the  following  at  the  end  of  the  text  of 
the  resolution: 

Sec.  3.  Consistent  with  pursuing  the  over- 
riding objective  of  negotiating  an  immedi- 
ate, mutual  and  verifiable  freeze,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  make 
every  effort  to  halt  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weap>ons. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina: 
—On  page  4,  strike  line  17  and  all  that  fol- 
lows  through   line   22   and   insert   in   lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(I)  Pursuing  the  objective  of  negotiating 
an  immediate,  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze. 

(2)  Pursuing  the  essential  objective  of  ne- 
gotiating immediate,  mutual  and  verifiable 
reductions  in  nuclear  weapons  while  decid- 
ing when  and  how  to  achieve  a  mutual  veri- 
fiable freeze  on  testing,  production,  and  fur- 
ther deployment  of  nuclear  warheads,  mis- 
siles, and  other  delivery  systems  and  sys- 
tems which  would  threaten  the  viability  of 
sea-based  nuclear  deterrent  forces,  and  to 
include  all  air  defense  systems  designed  to 
stop  nuclear  bombers.  Submarines  are  not 
delivery  systems  as  used  herein." 

On  page  5.  strike  line  4  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  word  "pursuing"  on  line  5 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(4)  Pursuing". 
—Page  4,  strike  out  line  17  and  18  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(1)  Pursuing  the  objectives  of  negotiating 
an  Immediate,  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze 
and  immediate,  mutual  and  verifiable  reduc- 
tions. 

Page  5.  line  4,  strike  out  "Proceeding 
from"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Together 
with". 

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
—At  the  t>eginning  of  the  preamble,  add  the 
following  new  whereas  clause. 

Whereas  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  is 
to  be  an  expression  of  concern  over  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war,  and  as  such  shall  not 
be  regarded  as  having  the  force  of  law. 
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By  Mr.  SAVAGE: 
—Page  8,  line  7,  strike  out  "insured"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "or"  on  line  8. 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Loving  Father  in  Heaven,  spring 
breaks  through  and  reminds  us  again 
of  things  so  easily  forgotten. 

Life  in  all  its  power  reasserts  itself 
and  we  are  amazed.  As  flowers  bloom, 
grass  turns  green  again,  leaves  return 
to  the  trees  and  the  fragrance  and 
beauty  of  spring  immerses  us  in  its  eu- 
phoria. 

Forgive  us  Lord  for  so  easily  taking 
for  granted  fundamentals.  We  live  as 
though  life  were  our  prerogative.  Our 
hearts  beat  thousands  of  times  daily 
pumping  life-giving  blood  throughout 
our  systems,  our  lungs  expand  and 
contract  fueling  our  systems  with 
oxygen.  Our  reflexes  fimction  auto- 
matically, our  digestive  systems  proc- 
ess food  intake,  building  bone  and 
muscle,  skin  and  hair  and  fingernails. 
And  we  take  this  for  granted  until  ill- 
ness or  disease  or  tragedy  strike.  So 
often,  dear  God,  we  have  to  lose  a 
good  thing  before  we  appreciate  it. 
Help  us  not  only  to  be  thanlcf  ul  but  to 
live  thankfully. 

As  Congress  anticipates  its  Joint  Ses- 
sion and  the  President  prepares  to  ad- 
dress it  on  exceedingly  vital  issues, 
may  he  be  given  special  wisdom  and 
may  the  people  be  attentive  and  re- 
sponsive. May  Thy  will  be  done  in 
America  as  it  is  in  Heaven.  Through 
Jesus  Christ  the  Lord.  Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  AprU  26, 1983) 

down.  I  debated  a  long  time  about 
whether  to  try  to  amend  that  prayer 
or  not  and  decided  against  it  for  fear 
that  there  might  be  a  divided  house. 
And  today  the  less  known  physiology 
was  intriguing  in  the  extreme,  espe- 
cially that  part  dealing  with  finger- 
nails and  hair. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  PRAYERS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
always  fascinated  by  the  Chaplain's 
prayers.  They  are  more  than  ordinari- 
ly interesting,  not  only  inspirational, 
but  challenging. 

I  am  always  tempted  to  make  some 
remark  about  some  aspect  of  them, 
like  the  day  the  Chaplain  prayed  the 
Senate  would  not  rearrange  the  furni- 
ture  while   the   house   was   burning 


SHAKESPEARE'S  BIRTHDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  honor 
of  William  Shakespeare's  birthday 
this  past  Saturday,  I  am  substituting 
the  traditional  weekly  poem  in  favor 
of  five  of  Shakespeare's  sonnets.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  sonnets 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
Happy  birthday  William. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  son- 
nets were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

When    to    the    sessions    of    sweet    silent 

thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 
I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought. 
And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time's 

waste: 
Then  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unused  to  flow. 
For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless 

night. 
And  weep  afresh  love's  long  since  cancelled 

woe. 
And  moan  the  expense  of  many  a  vanished 

sight. 
Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  foregone. 
And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 
The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan. 
Which  I  new  pay  as  If  not  paid  before. 
But  If  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend. 
All  losses  are  restored  and  sorrows  end. 
Not  marble  nor  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes  shall  outlive  this  pow'rful  rhyme. 
But  you  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these 

contents 
Than  unswept  stone,  besmeared  with  slut- 
tish time. 
When  wasteful  war  shall  statues  overturn. 
And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry. 
Nor  Mars  his  sword  nor  war's  quick  fire 

shall  bum 
The  living  record  of  your  memory. 
Gainst  death  and  aU  oblivious  enmity 
Shall  you  pace  forth;  your  praise  shall  still 

find  room 
Even  In  the  eyes  of  aU  posterity 
That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending 

Doom. 
So,  till  the  Judgment  that  yourself  arise. 
You  live  in  this  and  dwell  in  lovers'  eyes. 

Like  as  the  waves  make  toward  the  pebbled 

shore. 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end; 
Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes 

before. 
In  sequent  toll  all  forward  do  contend. 
Nativity,  once  in  the  main  of  light. 


Crawls     to     maturity,     wherewith     being 

crowned. 
Crooked  eclipses  'gainst  his  glory  fight. 
And  Time  that  gave  doth  now  his  gift  con- 
found. 
Time   doth   transfix   the   flourish   set   on 

youth 
And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow. 
Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  Nature's  truth. 
And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to 

mow: 
And  yet  to  times  in  hope  my  verse  shall 

stand. 
Praising  thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. 

When  I  have  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand  de- 
faced 
The  rich,  proud  cost  of  outworn  buried  age. 
When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down- 
rased 
And  brass  eternal  slave  to  mortal  rage; 
When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  Idngdom  of  the  shore. 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  wat'ry  main. 
Increasing  store   with   loss  and   loss  with 

store; 
When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state. 
Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay. 
Ruin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate. 
That  Time  will  come  and  take  my  love 

away. 
This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot 

choose 
But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  impediments;  love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds. 
Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove. 
Oh,  no,  it  is  an  jver-fixed  mark. 
That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken; 
It  is  the  star  to  every  wand'rlng  bark. 
Whose    worth's    unknown,    although    his 

height  be  taken. 
Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and 

cheeks 
Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come; 
Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and 

weeks. 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  Doom. 

If  this  lie  error,  and  upon  me  proved. 
I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 


NATIONAL  SECRETARIES  WEEK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  1881, 
in  New  York  City,  the  central  branch 
of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation advertised  a  course  it  was  of- 
fering in  typewriting  for  women.  The 
next  day.  newspapers  ridiculed  the 
idea,  stating  that  such  a  course  would 
be  "too  hard  on  the  female  constitu- 
tion," and  that  the  female  students 
would  not  be  able  to  survive  the  de- 
mands and  strains  of  a  6-month 
course. 

Some  20  years  later,  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  New  York  Times  for  a  life 
position  as  a  stenographer  listed  these 
conditions:  "She  shall  not  marry,  shall 
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not  attend  dances  .  .  .  shall  in  all 
ways  discourage  marriageable  men 
from  seeking  her  company  .  .  .  shall 
not  affect  puffs,  powder,  paint,  or  in 
any  other  way  make  herself  attractive 
to  look  upon." 

Well,  you  have  come  a  long  way 
Baby,  maybe.  While  the  above  descrip- 
tion does  not  exactly  fit  most  of  the 
stenographers  I  know,  it  is  perhaps  a 
useful  example  of  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  our  work  force. 

I  must  admit  that  the  first  time  I 
heard  of  National  Secretaries  Week.  I 
cynically  imagined  it  to  be  the  brain- 
storm of  a  young  advertising  executive 
for  a  florists'  association.  But  then  I 
realized  that  this  celebration  Is  part  of 
a  nationwide  effort  to  restore  the  dig- 
nity that  the  term  "secretary"  was 
first  associated  with,  over  a  century 
ago. 

Things  have  progressively  changed 
along  the  way.  thanks  in  part  to 
scenes  like  the  one  P.  O.  Wodehouse 
wrote  in  a  movie  called  "E>amsel  in 
Distress."  George  Bums  played  a  press 
agent,  and  Oracle  Allen  was  his  secre- 
tary. Gracie  answers  the  phone  and  re- 
ports to  Bums  that  the  call  is  for  him 
and  that  the  person  on  the  line  is  a 
Hawaiian.  "A  Hawaiian?"  Bums  asks 
inquisitively.  "Tes."  Oracle  replies, 
"he  says  he's  Brown  from  the  Moming 
Sun." 

Mr.  President,  I  applaud  the  efforts 
of  those  who  are  intent  on  changing 
the  stereotjrped  and  usually  unfair 
image  of  the  secretary,  but  I  have  one 
little  problem.  With  that  Image  resto- 
ration far  from  being  complete,  most 
individuals  resent  being  called  a  secre- 
tary. I  believe  they  have  that  right.  I 
have  over  two  dozen  members  of  my 
staff  who  could  be  labeled  secretaries 
according  to  some  standards.  But  who 
can  classify  such  a  thing,  especially 
when  you  include  the  concomitants  of 
self -worth  and  professionalism  to  such 
categorization. 

Is  the  individual  who  has  been  on 
Capitol  Hill  for  over  10  years  and  has 
developed  a  keen  sense  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  and  the  Senate's  computer 
sjrstem.  a  secretary?  Is  the  Individual 
who  has  mastered  the  intracacies  of 
scheduling  to  the  point  where  I  am 
afraid  the  President's  advance  team 
will  try  to  hire  her  away,  a  secretary? 
Is  the  individual  whose  political  re- 
ports throughout  the  1982  elections 
were  better  than  most  political  col- 
umns, and  whose  memorandums  are 
becoming  famous  on  Capitol  Hill.  Is 
that  person  a  secretary?  Or  is  the 
manager  of  my  entire  operation  in  the 
Hart  Building— which  is  a  considerable 
undertaking,  may  I  say— a  secretary? 

To  the  person  who  is  confident 
about  which  of  these  individuals  I  am 
speaking  about,  are.  and  which  of  the 
staff  members  are  not  secretaries,  I 
say  to  them,  "Tou  inform  the  staff- 
ers."   and    add    one    suggestion.    Do 


inform  them,  bring  Mr.  T  as  a  body- 
guard. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  word  "sec- 
retary" has  seen  better  days.  After  all. 
if  this  really  is  National  Secretaries 
Week,  then  maybe  I  should  send  a 
dosen  daisies  to  William  Hildenbrand. 
the  Secretary  ol  the  Senate.  Maybe 
the  SecretaiV  of  the  Interior.  Mx. 
Watt,  would  like  a  new  digital  record- 
ing of  "Slu-fin  Safari"  by  the  Beach 
Boys,  as  his  gift  for  National  Secretar- 
ies Week. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield?      

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Or  a  matching  foot. 

Mr.  BAKE31.  A  matching  foot  with 
matched  toes. 

When  women  began  to  enter  the 
work  force  in  large  niunbers.  doctors 
feared  that  their  rate  of  heart  disease 
would  increase  along  with  the  added 
pressiu-es.  What  has  in  fact  happened, 
according  to  recent  reports,  is  that  the 
female  executives  are  doing  all  right, 
but  the  "secretaries"  of  men  who  ex- 
hibit tjrpe  A  behavior  are  increasingly 
becoming  victims  of  heart  attacks  and 
heart  disease. 

This  is  a  great  deal  of  hardship  and 
personal  pain  to  live  through,  just  to 
have  what  is  still  the  majority  of 
workers  think  of  you  as  a  nall-pollsh- 
ing,  gtmi-cracking  woman  on  the  prowl 
for  a  husband  with  a  body  temperature 

IQ. 

So  Mr.  President.  I  dare  not  com- 
mend the  secretaries  on  my  staff,  who- 
ever they  may  be,  during  National  Sec- 
retaries Week.  Rather,  I  think  I  shaU 
start,  today.  "National  Staff  Apprecia- 
tion Week."  After  all.  I  want  to  be  fair, 
and  whoever  heard  of  "National  Legis- 
lative Directors  Week."  I  want  to 
freely  confess  before  the  Senate  and 
all  combined  that  the  women  and  men 
who  conduct  the  work  of  the  world  in 
so  many  staff  positions,  are  the  ones 
who  really  get  the  work  done  and 
those  of  us  who  stand  in  the  fore  and 
occupy  positions  of  responsibility  in 
business,  in  industry,  and  in  public  life 
owe  an  extraordinary  debt  of  gratitude 
to  these  individuals. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference  to 
me  whether  people  want  to  be  called 
secretaries  or  staff  people,  or  execu- 
tive or  administrative  assistants,  or 
anything  else.  I  want  to  publicly  pro- 
claim that  we  could  not  get  along 
without  them. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield?      

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

(Mr.  COCHRAN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  appreciate  the  remarks 
of  the  majority  leader.  I  only  heard  a 
portion  of  them,  but  I  did  get  the  full 
thrust  of  his  remarks. 

I  feel  as  he  does.  I  have  been  on  the 
HiU  for  31  years  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  2  or  3  years  of  that  time 
my  administrative  assistant  has  been  a 
woman.  I  have  found  that  I  have  been 


well  served  and  my  people  have  been 
well  served. 

Another  thing:  I  have  not  been  hesi- 
tant to  reward  merit  where  it  exists.  I 
have  not  had  to  be  importuned  by  any 
women's  organization  to  employ 
women  on  my  staff.  They  have  been  in 
the  top  positions  and  have  been  paid 
well. 

I  join  with  the  majority  leader  on 
what  he  has  said. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  do  acknowledge  that 
there  is  a  special  sensitivity,  apparent- 
ly, that  attaches  to  the  word  "stenog- 
rapher" or  "secretary."  I  do  not  think 
there  should  be.  But  if  these  qualified 
and  talented  people  who  work  so  faith- 
fully and  diligently  as  administrative 
assistants  or  staff  assistants  prefer  a 
different  name,  maybe  we  ought  to  ac- 
tually change  the  name  from  National 
Secretaries  Week  to  something  else.  I 
would  be  for  it. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  four  special  orders  today,  which 
will  consvune  an  hour. 

Let  me  outline  for  the  minority 
leader  what  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  do  today  and  then  we  can 
make  arrangements  for  it,  unless  he  or 
other  Senators  have  a  serious  objec- 
tion to  the  proposal. 

I  intend  to  ask  the  Senate  to  provide 
for  time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
moming  business  to  begin  at  the  end 
of  the  time  for  special  orders  and  con- 
tinue until  12  noon. 

At  12  noon,  there  Is  a  requirement 
for  a  Republican  conference,  which  we 
do  not  have  often,  unlike  policy  lunch- 
eons which  occur  every  Tuesday.  To 
accommodate  that  I  will  ask  the 
Senate  to  stand  in  recess  from  12  noon 
until  2  p.m.,  which  we  have  done  to  ac- 
commodate both  sides  from  time  to 
time. 

At  2  p.m..  It  is  my  intention  to  try  to 
reach  the  bankruptcy  bills.  I  say  bills 
because  there  is  more  than  one  bill  on 
the  calendar.  There  is  some  dispute  on 
how  we  may  manage  that,  whether  we 
are  going  to  take  up  one  or  both,  or 
whether  we  will  find  some  other  varia- 
tion of  that  theme.  Senators  should  be 
aware  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  to  try  to  reach 
the  bankruptcy  bills  today  beginning 
at  approximately  2  pjn. 

I  anticipate.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senate  will  not  be  asked  to  remain  in 
session  past  6  p.m.  today  since  there  is 
a  joint  session  of  the  Congress  in  the 
Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  hear  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  beginning  at  8 
p.m.  procedures  wiU  have  to  be  made 
for  the  Senate  to  assemble  and  pro- 
ceed as  a  body  to  that  event. 

If  the  minority  leader  finds  no  great 
fault  with  that.  I  intend  to  propound  a 


series  of  unanimous  consent  requests 
to  that  effect. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  propound  the 
request. 

OROKK  DBIGIIATIIiG  PBUOO  FOH  THK 
TRAHSACnON  OF  ROUmtK  MORHING  BUSOnSS 

First.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  after  the  execution 
of  the  special  orders  there  be  a  time 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  moming 
business  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each  and 
which  will  extend  not  past  the  hour  of 
12  noon. 

ORDER  POR  RSCESS  PROM  1 1  HOOM  UimiX  S  F  J(. 
TODAY 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  hour  of  12 
noon  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  2  p.m.  today. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  6  P.M.  TTHTIL  TISO  F.M. 
TODAY 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  hour  of  6  pjn.  today, 
or  earlier  if  so  ordered,  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  7:30 
p.m..  and  that  at  the  hour  of  7:30  p.m. 
the  Senate  reconvene  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  to  proceed  as  a  body  to 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive to  hear  an  address  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  pursuant  to 
a  House  concurrent  resolution  previ- 
ously adopted. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UHTIL  TOMORROW  AT  10  A.M. 

Bfr.  President,  I  further  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  at  the  end  of  the 
joint  session,  the  Senate  then  auto- 
matically stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  10  a.m.  on  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  extent  of 
the  request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Once  again.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  say  that  at  2  p.m.  or  shortly 
thereafter  it  is  my  hope  that  we  will 
reach  the  bankruptcy  bill  or  bills.  I 
will  confer  with  the  minority  leader 
and  other  Senators  on  that  subject.  I 
think  there  is  some  prospect  that  we 
can  work  out  our  complications  and 
deal  with  that  matter  in  a  minimal 
amount  of  time. 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  tomorrow  I 
hope  we  can  turn  to  one  or  the  other 
of  two  things,  and  perhaps  both  of 
them:  The  Pacific  Islands  Treaty, 
which  is  on  the  Elxecutive  Calendar, 
and  also  the  immigration  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  anticipate  the 
Senate  will  be  in  session  on  Friday  but 
I  do  not  expect  it  to  be  a  late  session.  I 
will  have  a  further  announcement  to 
make  on  that  in  the  course  of  this  day 
or  tomorrow. 

Mr.  I*resldent,  I  have  no  further 
need  for  my  time,  if  any  time  remains, 
under  the  standing  order. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  time  remain- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  thought  as  much.  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  wish  time? 

Mr.  LEVIN.  No.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  if  he  has  need  of  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  make  one 
other  announcement. 

I  mentioned  the  Pacific  Islands 
Treaty  and  the  inmiigration  bill.  It  ap- 
pears unlikely  that  we  can  reach  the 
budget  resolution  this  week.  We  might 
be  able  to  get  to  it  Friday  briefly,  but  I 
do  not  expect  serious  debate  on  the 
budget  resolution  to  begin  until 
Monday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.      

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  minority  leader  has  no  objection, 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
LEVIN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


RECOGNITION  OF  ARMENIAN 
MARTYRS  DAY 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  or 
about  April  24  every  year,  wherever  an 
Armenian  lives  or  an  Armenian  com- 
munity flourishes,  heads  are  bowed  in 
memory  of  1.5  million  iimocent  victims 
of  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

This  week  marks  the  68th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  Armenian  genocide,  a  tragic 
event  which  is  recorded  by  eyewitness 
accounts  in  historical  archives 
throughout  the  world.  This  historical 
record  documents  the  crime  perpetrat- 
ed against  the  Armenian  nation  and 
people  by  the  Turkish  Ottoman  Gov- 
ernment as  the  first  genocide  of  the 
20th  century.  Whosoever  denies  it 
must  not  be  allowed  to  succeed  in  re- 
writing history. 

These  eyewitness  accounts  were  re- 
ported by  survivors,  journalists,  gov- 
ernment officials  and  missionaries  of 
many  nations— eyewitness  accounts 
which  shocked  all  civilized  mankind. 

But  it  was  soon  forgotten,  not  by  the 
surviving  Armenisins,  but  by.  most  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  So  that  when 
Adolf  Hitler  planned  his  Invasion  of 
Poland  and  the  destruction  of  its 
people,  he  was  able  to  scornfully  state. 
"Who.  after  all,  speaks  today  of  the 
annihilation  of  the  Armenians(?)." 


This  day  serves  as  a  tragic  reminder 
that  the  first  genocide  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury became  the  precedent  for  the 
Holocaust  of  World  War  U.  The  line 
from  Armenia  to  Auschwitz  is  a  direct 
one.  If  the  Armenians  of  1915  had 
been  remembered,  if  the  perpetrators 
of  their  genocide  were  punished  by  a 
world  tribunal,  and  if  international 
laws  were  enacted  preventing  the  hei> 
nous  crime  of  genocide,  6  million  Jews 
might  not  have  perished  at  the  hands 
of  the  Nazis. 

The  world  did  not  leam  a  lesson 
from  the  Armenian  genocide.  By  com- 
memorating the  memory  of  these  vic- 
tims we  can  try  once  again  to  prevent 
history  from  repeating  itself.  Such 
tragedies  can  only  be  prevented  in  the 
future  if  they  are  remembered.  This  is 
the  legacy  our  ancestors  left  to  the 
surviving  generations. 

That  legacy  represents  a  challenge— 
a  challenge  not  to  back  down  from 
Turkish  Government  efforts  to  rewrite 
history;  a  challenge  not  to  back  down 
from  bureaucratic  blunders  of  our  own 
State  Department. 

There  must  be  a  constant  struggle  to 
fight  against  the  efforts  of  the  Turk- 
ish Government  to  still  our  voices. 
These  efforts  include  a  letter  which 
Members  of  Congress  received  last 
week  from  the  Turkish  Ambassador  in 
Washington.  The  Turkish  Ambassador 
urged  Members  of  Congress  not  to 
speak  on  Martyrs  Day  because  com- 
memorating the  "so-caUed  Armenian 
massacre,"  would  have  a  "potentially 
adverse  impact  on  United  States-Turk- 
ish relations. .  .  ." 

The  effort  to  distort  the  historical 
record  also  includes  a  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Washington  Post  from 
the  Turkish  Ambassador  printed  just 
yesterday— which  said,  in  part: 

(N)o  reliable  evidence  exists  to  Justify  the 
allegation  that  the  Ottoman  Empire 
planned  or  carried  out  a  massacre  of  its  Ar- 
menian population. .  .  . 

Mr.  President,  the  historical  record 
of  the  Armenian  genocide  and  the  role 
of  the  Turkish  Ottoman  Government 
is  both  exhaustive  and  overwhelming. 
A  brief  review  of  that  history  wiU 
reveal  that,  in  1915,  the  distinguished 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Henry  Morgenthau,  acting  on 
instructions  from  Secretaries  of  State 
William  Jennings  Bryan  and  Robert 
Lansing,  organized  and  led  protests  by 
all  nations,  among  them  Turkey's 
allies,  over  what  Ambassador  Morgen- 
thau referred  to  as  Turkey's  program 
of  "race  extermination." 

Ambassador  Morgenthau  telegramed 
the  following  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
on  July  16.  1915: 

Deportation  of  and  excesses  against  peace- 
ful Armenians  is  increasing  and  from  har- 
rowing reports  of  eye  witnesses  it  appears 
that  a  campaign  of  race  extermination  is  in 
progress  under  a  pretext  of  reprisal  against 
rebellion. 
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Ambassador  Morgenthau  wrote  the 
following  in  his  book.  Ambassador 
Morgenthau's  Story: 

When  the  Turkish  authorities  gave  the 
orders  for  these  deportations,  they  were 
merely  giving  the  death  warrant  to  a  whole 
race:  they  understood  this  well  and  in  their 
conversations  with  me,  they  made  no  par- 
ticular attempt  to  conceal  the  fact. 

I  am  confident  that  the  whole  history  of 
the  human  race  contains  no  such  horrible 
episode  as  this.  The  great  massacres  and 
persecutions  of  the  past  seem  almost  insig- 
nificant when  compared  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  Armenian  race  in  1915. 

So  wrote  our  Ambassador  to  Turkey. 

Mr.  President,  in  1920,  the  Armenian 
genocide  was  confirmed  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  a  resolution  which  read,  in 
part: 

The  testimony  adduced  at  the  hearings  by 
the  sub-committee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
of  Foreign  Relations  have  clearly  estab- 
lished the  truth  of  the  reported  massacres 
and  other  atrocities  from  which  the  Armeni- 
an people  have  suffered. 

More  recently,  during  a  1979  United 
Nations  debate  on  the  Armenian 
Genocide,  the  United  States  voted  to 
include  the  Armenian  Genocide  in  a 
report  entitled  "Study  of  the  Question 
of  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
the  Crime  of  Genocide." 

On  April  30,  1981,  the  U.S.  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Council  voted  unani- 
mously to  include  the  Armenian  Geno- 
cide in  its  planned  memorial  to  victims 
of  the  Holocaust. 

President  Carter  said  on  May  16, 
1978: 

.  .  .  (T)here  was  a  concerted  effort  made 
to  eliminate  all  the  Armenian  people.  .  .  . 

In  a  proclamation  honoring  victims 
of  the  Holocaust,  President  Reagan 
said  on  April  22, 1981: 

Lilce  the  genocide  of  the  Armenians  before 
it.  .  .  the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust  must 
never  be  forgotten. 

So  the  letters  from  the  Turkish  Am- 
bassador are  defied  by  the  historical 
record  and  the  positions  that  have 
been  taken  by  our  Government.  Those 
letters  did  not  stop  Representative 
Cearles  "Chip"  Pashatan  of  Califor- 
nia from  organizing  a  "special  order" 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
week,  during  which  time  more  than  40 
of  his  colleagues  stood  up  and  an- 
swered those  letters  from  the  Turkish 
Ambassador. 

Today,  we  in  the  Senate  are  honor- 
ing this  solemn  occasion  during  a  spe- 
cially set  a  side  period  of  time. 

Ours  is  also  a  constant  struggle  be- 
cause of  a  State  Department  biu-eau- 
cratic  blimder  which  allowed  the  fol- 
lowing to  lie  printed  in  the  August 
1982  issue  of  its  official  magazine,  the 
Bulletin: 

Because  the  historical  record  of  the  1915 
events  in  Asia  minor  is  ambiguous,  the  De- 
partment of  State  does  not  endorse  allega- 
tions that  the  Turkish  Government  commit- 
ted a  genocide  against  the  American  people. 

This  unbelievable  and  outrageous 
denial  of  decades  of  U.S.  policy  infiu-i- 


ated  me  and  others  in  the  Senate,  as  it 
did  the  Armenian  community  and 
those  students  of  history  who  know 
the  difference  between  fact  and  fic- 
tion. 

It  was  only  last  week  that  the  State 
Department  Informed  us  that  finally, 
eight  months  later,  it  will  publish  the 
following  editor's  note  in  the  next 
issue  of  the  Bulletin: 

The  article  .  .  .  which  appeared  in  the 
August  1982  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  its  accom- 
panying note  and  footnotes  were  not  intend- 
ed as  statements  of  policy  of  the  United 
States.  Nor  did  they  represent  any  change 
in  U.S.  policy. 

While  this  is  a  clarification  that  was 
long  overdue,  it  should  not  have  been 
necessary  to  make  in  the  first  place. 
What  we  need  now  from  the  State  De- 
partment is  a  specific  reaffirmation  of 
U.S.  policy  with  regard  to  the  Armeni- 
an genocide. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  why  I,  along 
with  our  friend,  Senator  Wilson  of 
California,  would  like  to  introduce  into 
the  Record  and  for  consideration  by 
the  Senate  a  bipartisan  resolution  to 
reaffirm  the  historical  realities  of  the 
Armenian  genocide.  This  resolution  is 
identical  to  House  Resolution  171, 
which  was  introduced  on  April  21  by 
Representatives  Pashayan  and 
Waxman.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  foUoing  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  strug- 
gle which  has  manifested  itself  in  the 
American  political  process  is  a  struggle 
which  must  t>e  fought  in  the  political 
arena. 

The  refusal  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment to  acknowledge  its  role  in  the 
massacre  of  the  Armenians,  as  the 
New  York  Times  wrote  Saturday: 

In  no  way  justifies  a  minuscule  group  of 
Armenian  terrorists,  who  in  a  decade  have 
killed  26  Turkish  diplomats.  But  it  surely 
justifies  using  the  memorial  day,  as  less 
vengeful  Armenians  ask  with  increasing  ur- 
gency, to  call  for  an  accounting  of  a  dark 
and  unpunished  crime. 

With  the  support  of  the  Congress, 
we  can  foresee  construction  of  a  Holo- 
caust Museum  in  Washington,  in 
which  the  Armenian  genocide  will  be 
focused  on  and  remembered;  we  can 
foresee  passage  of  a  resolution  which 
reaffirms  the  historical  realities  of  the 
Armenian  genocide;  we  can  foresee 
adoption  of  April  24,  1984,  as  a  day  of 
remembrance  for  victims  of  genocide, 
especially  the  1.5  million  Armenian 
martyrs;  and  we  can  finally,  finally, 
foresee  Senate  ratification  of  the 
International  Genocide  Convention 
Treaty  in  order  to,  once  and  for  all, 
outlaw  the  crime  of  genocide.  This 
would  be  a  long-overdue  U.S.  com- 
memorative to  the  killing  and  suffer- 
ing of  the  1.5  million  Armenians  the 
world  let  down. 


Mr.  President,  a  few  years  ago,  in 
the  presence  of  two  dear  friends,  Alex 
Manoogian  and  Edward  Mardigian, 
and  among  4,000  Armenian  Americans, 
I  spoke  at  the  unveiling  services  of  the 
Gomidas  Vartabed  Monument  in  the 
heart  of  downtown  Detroit.  This  was  a 
monument  erected  by  the  Armenian 
conununity  as  a  gift  to  the  city  in 
memory  of  the  genocide  victims. 

The  emotions  of  that  day  still  live 
with  me,  for  in  the  shadow  of  the 
giant  70-story  skyscraper  of  the  De- 
troit Renaissance  Center,  stands  a 
statue  of  the  father  of  Armenian 
music,  whose  life  symbolizes  the  trage- 
dy of  the  Armenian  people.  Gomidas 
was  among  the  200  Armenian  intellec- 
tuals and  community  leaders  who  were 
arrested  in  Constantinople  by  the 
Turkish  Ottoman  Government  on 
April  24,  1915,  the  eve  of  the  genocide. 
Though  he  was  one  of  the  few  who 
survived  the  genocide,  Gomidas  died  a 
man  broken  in  body  and  in  mind.  Yet 
the  spirit  of  Gomidas  lives  through 
that  monument,  a  symbol  of  the  re- 
birth of  the  Armenian  people,  a 
symbol  that  the  Armenian  people  live 
and  the  genocide  failed. 

This  is  why  on  or  about  every  April 
24,  Armenians  reflect  on  their  proud 
heritage  and  rich  culture.  It  was  on 
such  a  solemn  occasion  that,  just  3 
days,  ago,  on  April  24,  I  was  the  privi- 
leged guest  of  Father  Dajad  Davidian 
and  St.  James  Armenian  Church  of 
Watertown,  Mass..  where  I  participat- 
ed in  their  commemoration  of  Armeni- 
an Martyrs  Day. 

Mr.  President,  every  April  24,  Arme- 
nians reflect  on  their  proud  heritage 
and  rich  culture— from  the  time  of  St. 
Gregory  the  lUaminator,  who  led  Ar- 
menia to  become  the  first  Christian 
nation  of  the  world  in  301  A.D.,  to  the 
present,  where  Armenians  make  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  world  of 
business,  philanthropy,  academia.  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and.  yes,  politics.  It 
is  through  such  reflections  that  we  are 
able  to  appreciate  the  reasons  which 
have  kept  the  Armenian  people  so 
vital  a  community  and  so  valuable  a 
part  of  our  Nation. 

While  the  survivors  of  the  genocide 
mourn  their  lost  ones,  they  also  must 
pass  along  their  stories  of  tragedy  so 
that  the  memory  of  those  who  per- 
ished are  not  forgotten  by  the  world. 
The  martyrs  live  on  through  them— 
through  each  and  all  of  us  who  re- 
member. Those  of  the  yoxmger  genera- 
tion should  never  forget  the  sacrifice 
of  their  ancestors.  They,  also,  should 
never  forget  the  rich  culture  which 
has  contributed  so  much  to  the  world 
communty.  And  together,  they  should 
perpetuate  the  story  of  the  Armenian 
people  and  share  its  lessons  with  all 
the  people  of  the  world.  Only  in  that 
way  can  some  of  the  suffering  of  the 
genocide  be  redeemed. 


Mr.  President,  I  thank  Stephen  Ser- 
kaian  of  my  staff  for  his  help  in  pre- 
paring the  special  order. 
Exhibit  1 
S.  Res.  124 

Whereas  the  Armenian  genocide  was  con- 
ceived by  the  Turkish  Ottoman  government 
and  implemented  from  1915  to  1923,  result- 
ing in  the  extermination  of  one  and  a  half 
million  Armenian  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren, the  deportation  of  an  additional  five 
hundred  thousand  survivors,  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  a  two  thousand  five  hundred-year 
Armenian  presence  in  its  historic  homeland; 

Whereas  the  Armenian  genocide  is  amply 
documented  in  the  archives  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  of  Austria,  France,  Germa- 
ny, and  Great  Britain; 

Whereas  United  States  Ambassador  to 
Turkey  Henry  Morgenthau  organized  and 
led  protests  by  all  nations,  among  them 
Turkey's  allies,  over  Turkey's  program  of 
race  extermination; 

Whereas  an  organization  known  as  Near 
East  Relief,  chartered  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress, contributed  some  $113,000,000  from 
1915  to  1930  to  aid  the  Armenian  genocide 
survivors  and.  whereas,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  two  thousand  orphans  became  foster 
children  of  the  American  people; 

Whereas  the  fact  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide was  confirmed  in  Senate  Resolution  359 
dated  May  13,  1920,  which  stated  In  part, 
"the  testimony  adduced  at  the  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  have  clear- 
ly established  the  truth  of  the  reported 
massacres  and  other  atrocities  from  which 
the  Armenian  people  have  suffered"; 

Whereas  the  fact  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide was  also  confirmed  in  House  Resolution 
148  which  stated  in  part,  "that  April  24, 
1975,  is  hereby  designated  as  'National  Day 
of  Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhumanity  to 
Man',  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  as  a  day 
of  remembrance  for  all  victims  of  genocide, 
especially  those  of  Armenian  ancestry  who 
succumbed  to  the  genocide  perpetrated  in 
1915.  and  in  whose  memory  this  date  is  com- 
memorated by  all  Armenians  and  their 
friends  throughout  the  world"; 

Whereas  former  President  Jimmy  Carter 
in  a  May  16,  1978,  speech  at  the  White 
House  stated  in  part,  "I  feel  very  deeply 
that  I,  as  President,  ought  to  make  sure 
that  this  (Armenian  genocide)  is  never  for- 
gotten"; 

Whereas  the  United  States,  during  the 
March  14  and  16,  1979.  sessions  of  the 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  voted  in  supix)rt  of  paragraph  30  in 
a  report  entitled,  "Study  of  the  Questions  of 
the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide"  which  stated.  "Passing 
to  the  modem  era.  one  may  note  the  exist- 
ence of  relatively  full  documentation  deal- 
ing with  the  massacres  of  Armenians."; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Council,  an  independent  Federal 
agency,  unanimously  resolved  on  April  30. 

1981.  that,  "the  Armenian  genocide  should 
be  included  in  the  Holocaust  Museum  Me- 
morial"; 

Whereas  President  Ronald  Reagan  in 
Proclamation  numbered  4838.   dated  April 

22.  1981.  stated  in  part,  "like  the  genocide  of 

the  Armenians  before  it.  and  the  genocide 

of  the  Cambodians  which  followed  it— and 

like  too  many  other  persecutions  of  too 


many  other  peoples— the  lessons  of  the  hol- 
ocaust must  never  be  forgotten":  and 

Whereas  the  fact  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide has  been  documented,  affirmed,  and 
reaffirmed  for  over  six  decades:  Now.  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  has  embraced  and  shall  embrace 
these  historical  events. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  number  of 
fact  sheets  on  the  Armenian  genocide 
compiled  by  the  Armenian  Assembly,  a 
national  nonprofit  coalition  represent- 
ing the  Armenian-American  Communi- 
ty, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pact  Sheet:  The  AmczinAN  Genocide 

During  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
centiu^.  the  Armenian  population  of  the 
Ottoman  (Turkish)  Empire  became  the 
target  of  heightened  persecution  by  the 
Ottoman  government.  These  persecutions 
culminated  in  a  three  decade  period  during 
which  the  Armenians  were  systematically 
uprooted  from  their  homeland  of  3,000 
years  and  eliminated  through  massacres  of 
exile. 

THE  patters  op  PERSECUTIOIT.  1894-1924 

1894-1896:  200,000  Armenians  massacred 
during  the  reign  of  the  Ottoman  Shutan 
Abdul  Hamid  II. 

1909:  21,000  Armenians  massacred  in  Cili- 
cia. 

1915-1923:  1,500,000  Armenians  perished, 
and  more  than  500,000  were  exiled  from 
their  homes  in  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  I.  there 
were  some  2,500,000  Armenians  living  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Since  the  Armenian 
Genocide,  fewer  than  100.000  declared  Ar- 
menians reside  in  Turkey.  Armenian  citizens 
of  Russia  were  also  subject  to  massacre 
during  the  Turkish  invasions  of  1918  and 
1920. 

MOBILIZATION  FOR  WORLD  WAR  I  SETS  THE 
STAGE  FOR  GENOCIDE 

1.  On  August  2.  1914.  general  mobilization 
of  the  Turkish  army  was  declared.  Like 
their  fellow  Turkish  citizens,  all  able-bodied 
Armenian  men,  with  few  exceptions,  were 
called  up  for  military  service.  Beginning  in 
February.  1915.  the  Armenians  in  the  armed 
forces  were  segregated  into  labor  battalions, 
disarmed,  and  ultimately  worked  to  death  or 
massacred. 

2.  Also  in  August.  1914.  the  Young  Turk 
government  began  to  release  murderers  and 
other  confirmed  criminals  from  prisons 
throughout  Asia  Minor  and  placed  them  in 
the  Special  Organization  (Teshkileti  Mah- 
susa)  for  the  express  purpose  of  ending  the 
"Armenian  Question"  by  annihilating  the 
Armenians.  Whole  villages  were  massacred 
outright  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1914  in  the 
eastern  provinces. 

3.  In  February.  1915,  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment disarmed  the  Armenian  mountaineers 
of  Zeitun.  near  Marash,  and  deported  the 
population  to  the  Salt  Desert  near  Konia,  or 
to  the  Syrian  desert.  Packed  into  boxcars,  or 
forced  to  walk,  often  without  food  or  water 
for  days,  they  quickly  perished.  Deporta- 
tions and  massacres  soon  became  the  plight 
of  Armenians  in  other  areas. 

4.  On  April  24,  1915,  about  200  Armenian 
religious,  political,  and  intellectual  leaders 
were  arrested  in  Constantinople  (Istanbul) 


exiled,  or  taken  to  the  interior  and  mur- 
dered. Similar  measures  were  executed 
throughout  the  empire  in  all  Armenian  cen- 
ters. 

5.  The  Edict  of  Deportation  was  formally 
promulgated  on  May  27.  1915.  Soon  after- 
wards, Armenians  throughout  the  Ottoman 
Empire  were  deported  on  short  notice.  Men 
were  usually  separated  from  the  group  and 
massacred.  The  remaining  women,  children, 
and  elderly  were  marched  across  Asia  Minor 
and  Turkish  Armenia  to  the  Syrian  desert, 
constantly  attacked  by  brigands  and  the 
Special  Organization  "guards"  who  were  os- 
tensibly to  offer  protection.  Thousands  were 
kidnapped.  Most  of  the  deportees  were  mas- 
sacred or  died  of  starvation,  disease,  or  ex- 
posure. 

6.  Approximately  500.000  Armenian  refu- 
gees escaped  to  the  north  across  the  Rus- 
sian border,  south  into  Arab  countries,  or  to 
Europe  and  the  United  States.  Thus,  the  Ar- 
menians of  the  Ottoman  Empire  were  virtu- 
ally eliminated  from  their  ancestral  home- 
land as  a  result  of  a  carefully  executed  gov- 
ernment plan  of  genocide. 

7.  Armenians  who  did  return  from  exile  to 
their  homes  following  World  War  I  found 
conditions  uncertain,  despite  assurances  by 
the  Allies  that  their  lives  and  property 
would  be  secure.  With  the  rise  of  Mustapha 
Kemal  (Ataturk)  beginning  in  1919.  the  Ar- 
menians again  were  subjected  to  waves  of 
massacres.  Those  who  survived  either  fled 
or  were  expelled  by  the  Kemalist  regime  in 
1922-25. 

Fact  Sheet:  U.S.  Recogritioh  of  the 
Armenian  Genocide 

During  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  Armenian  population  of  the 
Ottoman  (Turkish)  Empire  became  the 
target  of  heightened  persecution  by  the 
Ottoman  government.  These  persecutions 
culminated  in  a  three-decade  period  during 
wtiich  the  Armenians  were  systematically 
uprooted  from  their  homeland  of  3,000 
years  and  eliminated  through  massacres  or 
exile. 

The  United  States  Archives  are  replete 
with  material  documenting  the  premeditat- 
ed extermination  of  the  Armenian  people, 
as  well  as  American  interventions  to  prevent 
the  full  realization  of  Turkey's  genocidal 
plan  and  humanitarian  assistance  for  those 
who  survived.  The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Henry  Morgenthau. 
acting  on  Instructions  from  Secretaries  of 
State  William  Jennings  Bryan  and  Robert 
Lansing,  organized  and  led  protests  by  all 
nations,  among  them  Turkey's  allies,  over 
what  Ambassador  Morgenthau  referred  to 
as  Turkey's  program  of  "race  extermina- 
tion." The  archives  also  demonstrate  tiiat 
the  American  people,  through  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  Near  East  Relief  chartered  by 
an  act  of  Congress,  contributed  some  $113 
million  between  1915  and  1930  to  aid  the  Ar- 
menian Genocide  survivors.  In  addition, 
132.000  orphans  became  foster  children  of 
the  American  people  and  owe  their  lives  to 
this  effort. 

U.S.  REAFFIRMATION— A  PARTIAL  CHRONOLOGY 

July  16.  1915— Telegram  from  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador Henry  Morgenthau  to  the  Secretary 
of  State: 

"Deportation  of  and  excesses  against 
peaceful  Armenians  Is  increasing  and  from 
harrowing  reports  of  eye  witnesses  it  ap- 
pears that  a  campaign  of  race  extermination 
is  In  progress  under  a  pretext  of  reprisal 
against  ret)ellion." 

May  13. 1920— Senate  Resolution  359: 
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".  .  .  the  testimony  adduced  at  the  hear- 
inss  conducted  by  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
have  clearly  established  the  truth  of  the  re- 
ported massacres  and  other  atrocities  from 
which  the  Armenian  people  have  suffered." 

April  8.  197S— House  Joint  Resolution  148: 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  April 
34.  1975.  is  hereby  designated  as  NaUonal 
Day  of  remembrance  of  Man's  Inhumanity 
to  Man',  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  as  a  day 
of  remembrance  for  all  the  victims  of  geno- 
cide, especially  those  of  Armenian  ancestry 
who  succumbed  to  the  genocide  perpetrated 
in  1915.  and  in  whose  memory  this  date  is 
commemorated  by  all  Armenians  and  their 
friends  throughout  the  world." 

May  11.  1976— Hearing.  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Internation- 
al Relations  Subcommittee  on  Future  For- 
eign Policy  Research  and  Development  In- 
vestigation Into  Certain  Past  Instances  of 
Qenodde  and  Exploration  of  Policy  Options 
for  the  Future,  Opening  Statement  by 
Chairman  Lester  Wolff: 

"We  have  before  us  a  panel  of  distin- 
gxiished  guests  who  will  provide  us  with  a 
wealth  of  information  on  the  first  genocidal 
tragedy  of  the  30th  century,  that  which 
befell  the  Armenian  people  in  the  years 
1910-30  when  l.S  million  people  were  killed 
or  driven  from  their  homes  and  left  to  die. 
Our  purpose  in  this  is  twofold.  We  shall  ex- 
amine this  tragedy  as  part  of  the  broader 
problem  of  genocide  and  also  to  determine 
whether  the  repercussions  of  the  tragedy 
are  still  being  felt  today." 

May  16. 1978— Speech  by  former  President 
Jimmy  Carter  at  the  White  House: 

".  .  .  it's  generally  not  known  in  the  world 
that  in  the  years  preceding  1916.  there  was 
a  concerted  effort  made  to  eliminate  all  the 
Armenian  people,  probably  one  of  the  great- 
est tragedies  that  ever  befell  any  group.  And 
there  weren't  any  Nuremberg  trials." 

April  24,  1980— Speech  by  US.  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council  Director  Monroe  Freed- 


"Today  we  recall  in  sorrow  the  million  and 
one-half  Armenians  who  were  tortured, 
starved,  and  butchered  to  death  in  the  First 
Genocide  of  the  Twentieth  Century." 

April  22.  1981— Days  of  Remembrance  of 
Victims  of  the  Holocaust  Proclamation  4838. 
by  President  Ronald  Reagan: 

"Like  the  genocide  of  the  Armenians 
before  it.  and  the  genocide  of  the  Cambodi- 
ans which  followed  it— and  like  too  many 
other  such  persecutions  of  too  many  other 
peoples— the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust  must 
never  be  forgotten." 

April  30,  1981— Days  of  Remembrance 
Commemoration,  Capitol  Rotunda  Speech 
by  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council  Chair- 
man Elie  WIesel: 

"Before  the  planning  of  the  final  solution. 
Hitler  asked.  'Who  remembers  the  Armeni- 
ans?' He  was  right.  No  one  remembered 
them,  as  no  one  remembered  the  Jews.  Re- 
jected by  everyone,  they  felt  expelled  from 
history." 

March  1983— U.8.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council  booklet  entitled  Armenian  Geno- 
cide Commemorative  Fund: 

"The  1915-23  genocide  of  the  Armenian 
citizens  of  the  Ottoman  Turkish  Empire  will 
have  a  place  of  prominence  in  the  Holocaust 
Museum.  Approval  by  the  Holocaust  Coun- 
cil was  unanimous." 


Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
letter  from  the  State  Department  to 
Congressman  Pashatan  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Depahtment  op  State.  Under 
Sbcsetaky  op  State  pob  Pouti- 
CAL  Appairs, 

Washington,  D.C..  April  21,  1983. 
The  Hon.  Charles  Pashatam.  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Pashayan:  I  especially  respect 
the  prominent  leadership  role  you  exercise 
in  the  Armenian-American  community  and 
am  consequently  pleased  to  write  to  you  on 
the  controversial  subject  of  the  August  1983 
Department  of  State  Bulletin  article  on  Ar- 
menian terrorism. 

May  I  reemphasize  to  you  that  neither 
the  article,  its  accompanying  note,  nor  foot- 
notes were  intended  as  statements  of  policy 
of  the  United  States.  Nor  did  they  represent 
any  change  in  U.S.  policy.  Policy  statements 
which  are  a  part  of  the  public  record  remain 
there  and  speak  for  themselves. 

As  you  can  understand,  the  Administra- 
tion remains  deeply  concerned  over  the  con- 
certed efforts  of  some  terrorist  groups  to 
invoke  the  tragic  events  of  1915  as  a  pretext 
for  terrorism  against  Turkish  diplomats  and 
private  and  public  activities  of  Turkey  and 
Turks  around  the  world.  The  United  States 
Government  condemns  most  strongly  all 
such  acts  of  terror. 

We  sincerely  desire  to  end  this  unfortu- 
nate controversy  over  the  Bulletin  article. 
To  that  end,  the  Department  of  State  plans 
to  publish  the  following  editor's  note  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Department  of  State  Bul- 
letin. 

The  article  "Armenian  Terrorism:  A  Pro- 
file," which  appeared  in  the  August  1983 
issue  of  the  Bulletin,  its  accompanying  note 
and  footnotes  were  not  intended  as  state- 
ments of  policy  of  the  United  States.  Nor 
did  they  represent  any  change  in  U.S. 
policy. 

I  hope  that  the  above  clarification  will  al- 
leviate any  concerns  you  may  have. 
Sincerely, 

Lawrence  S.  Eagleburcer. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  number  of 
articles  from  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  ho  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

[An  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times, 

Apr.  23. 1983] 
Armenian  Memory,  Turkish  Amnesia 

The  saddest  date  on  the  Armenian  calen- 
dar is  April  24.  when  a  scattered  people  re- 
members a  catastrophe  most  of  us  have  for- 
gotten. It  happened  In  1915,  when  a  large 
and  thriving  Armenian  community  in 
Turiiey  became  the  object  of  the  century's 
first  official  genocide. 

It  was  a  gruesome  campaign,  resulting  in 
the  death  or  deportation  of  perhaps  l.S  mil- 
lion of  2.3  million  Turkish  Armenians.  Yet 
the  perpetrators  faced  no  Judicial  inquiry, 
no  ministers  resigned  In  disgrace  and  subse- 
quent Turkish  Governments  have  declined 
even  to  acknowledge  what  happened. 

This  amnesia  in  no  way  Justifies  a  minus- 
cule group  of  Armenian  terrorists,  who  in  a 
decade  have  lillled  26  Turkish  diplomats. 


But  it  surely  Justifies  using  the  memorial 
day.  as  less  vengeful  Armenians  ask  with  in- 
creasing urgency,  to  call  for  an  accounting 
of  a  dark  and  unpunished  crime. 

A  stateless  people.  Armenians  were  vul- 
nerably located  on  both  sides  of  the  Eastern 
Front  when  World  War  I  pitted  Germany 
and  the  Ottoman  Empire  against  Ckarist 
Russia.  Britain  and  France.  Islamic  Turkey 
looked  on  Christian  Armenians  as  collective- 
ly suspect — even,  according  to  one  theorist, 
an  "alien  Impurity." 

"Alas,  those  who  were  innocent  today 
might  be  guilty  tomorrow,"  explained  Tur- 
key's Interior  Minister,  who  ordered  the  de- 
portation of  entire  communities  and  con- 
doned plunder  and  murder  by  Turkish 
troops,  beginning  in  April  1915. 

The  killings  appalled  German  diplomats, 
who  had  no  motive  for  exaggeration.  Their 
dismay  was  shared  by  the  American  envoy, 
Henry  Morgenthau  Sr.,  who  fed  eyewitness 
accounts  to  foreign  Journalists.  The  weight 
of  the  evidence  makes  credible  an  Ottoman 
document,  dated  Sept.  16.  1915,  asserting 
that  the  regime's  purpose  was  "to  destroy 
completely  all  the  Armenians  living  in 
Turkey." 

As  shocldng  as  what  happened  was  what 
didn't.  Much  of  the  world  protested,  but 
with  little  effect  and  with  numbed  increduli- 
ty. An  account  ot'a  ferocious  killing  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  )van  prompted  this  medita- 
tion in  The  New  Republic:  "Humanity  re- 
fuses to  thlm_that  a  civilized  nation  was 
even  fractl(n^ly\responsible  for  such  deso- 
lation." 

In  that  ref(isal.  Franz  Werfel  foresaw 
other  horrj»re.  His  powerful  novel,  "The 
Forty  Da^  of  Musa  Dagh, "  describes  a 
meetWg  between  Turkey's  Defense  Minis- 
ter^/Enver  Pasha,  and  a  German  pastor. 
Suppose  Germany  had  enemies  in  Its  midst, 
said  Enver,  'shall  we  say,  Poles  or  Social 
Democrats  or  Jews.  .  .  .  Would  you  consider 
it  so  cruel  if,  for  the  sake  of  victory,  all  dan- 
gerous elements  in  the  population  were 
simply  herded  together  and  sent  packing 
Into  distant,  uninhabited  territory?  .  .  . 
There  can  be  no  peace  between  human 
beings  and  plague  germs." 

Werfel.  a  Czech-German  Jew,  was  writing 
in  1933.  He  later  fled  Germany,  and  died  in 
America  in  1945,  when  what  began  in  Ana- 
tolia had  produced  Auschwitz. 

KarlE.  Meyer. 

[The  following  articles  were  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  from  Mar.  20, 1915  to 
June  1. 1919] 

Whole  Plain  Strewn  by  Armenian  Bodies 

London.  March  19— Appalling  accounts  of 
conditions  in  Armenia  have  reached  the  of- 
ficials In  London  of  the  Armenian  Red 
Cross  Fund  and  have  been  given  out  by 
them. 

The  latest  recital  Is  from  an  Armenian 
doctor  named  Dardarlan,  who  says  that  the 
whole  plain  of  Alashgerd  is  virtually  cov- 
ered with  the  bodies  of  men,  women,  and 
children. 

When  the  Russian  forces  retreated  from 
this  district  the  Kurds  fell  upon  the  help- 
less people  and  shut  them  up  in  mosques. 
The  men  were  killed  and  the  women  were 
carried  away  to  the  mountains. 

The  organisers  of  the  Red  Cross  Fund  say 
there  are  130.000  destitute  Armenians  now 
in  the  Caucasus. 

Petrograd,  March  19.— A  telegram  from 
Urumish,  Northwestern  Perala,  says  that 
prior  to  the  evacuation  of  towns  between 


Jufia  and  Tabriz  the  "Turks  and  Kurds, 
who  were  retreating  l>efore  the  Ruvlan  ad- 
vance, pillaged  and  burned  the  vUlages  and 
put  to  death  some  of  the  Inhabitants. 

At  Salman.  Pagaduk,  and  Sama  orders  are 
said  to  have  been  given  by  the  Turkish 
Commissioner  for  the  destruction  of  the 
towns. 

All  the  Armenian  inhabitants  of  Antvat 
were  collected  and.  according  to  this  mes- 
sage, 600  males  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
women,  after  being  compelled  to  embrace 
the  Mohammedan  faith,  were  divided  into 
parties  and  sent  to  various  interior  towns. 

Apfeal  to  Turkey  To  Stop  Massacres 

Washington,  April  27.— An  appeal  for 
relief  of  Armenian  Christians  in  Turkey,  fol- 
lowing reported  massacres  and  threatened 
further  outrages,  was  made  to  the  Tiu-Ush 
Government  today  by  the  United  States. 

Acting  upon  the  request  of  the  Russian 
Government,  submitted  through  Ambassa- 
dor Bakhmeteff.  Secretary  Bryan  cabled  to 
Ambassador  Morgenthau  at  Constantinople 
to  make  representations  to  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities addng  that  steps  be  taken  for  the 
protection  of  imperiled  Armenians  and  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  religious  out- 
breaks. 

Ambassador  Bakhmeteff  called  at  the 
State  Department  late  today  with  a  dis- 
patch from  his  Government,  which  included 
an  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  aid.  forwarded  through  the  Rus- 
sian Government  from  the  Catholics  of  the 
Armenian  Church  at  Etchmiadzin  in  the 
Caucasus. 

The  request  from  the  head  of  the  Armeni- 
an Church  to  this  Government,  forwarded 
through  the  Russian  Ambassador,"  said  Sec- 
retary Bryan,  "Is  the  first  official  notice  the 
department  has  received  of  the  reported  Ar- 
menian massacres.  Our  action  was  taken  as 
a  matter  of  humanity. 

The  Russian  Embassy  today  gave  out  a 
translation  of  a  recent  speech  by  the  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs  in  the  Duma,  In  which 
the  presence  of  Russian  troops  In  Persia  was 
explained.  The  Foreign  Minister  said: 

"The  presence  of  our  troops  in  Persian 
territory  by  no  means  involves  a  violation  of 
Persian  neutrality.  Our  detachments  were 
sent  to  that  country  some  years  ago  for  the 
definite  purpose  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining order  in  districts  contiguous  to  our 
possessions  of  high  economic  Importance  to 
us  also  to  prevent  the  seizure  of  some  of 
these  districts  by  the  Turks,  who  openly 
strove  to  create  for  themselves  there  espe- 
cially in  the  district  of  Urumiah  a  conven- 
ient base  for  military  operations  against  the 
Caucasus.  The  Persian  Government  not 
having  the  actual  power  to  maintain  its  neu- 
trality met  the  Turkish  violation  of  the 
latter  with  protests,  which,  however,  had  no 
results. 

More  Armenian  Massacres 

Tipus,  Transcaucasia,  (via  Petrograd  and 
London).  June  5.— After  the  occupation  by 
the  Russians  of  Van  Turkih  Armenia,  bands 
of  Kurds  continued  to  commit  atrocities  in 
the  district  of  Bitlis,  Moush  and  DlarbelLr, 
Armenian  volunteers  in  increasing  numbers 
are  fighting  desperately  to  protect  the 
Christian  population  from  the  Kurds.  In- 
habitants of  Dlarbekr.  following  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Armenians  in  Van.  have  organized 
armed  bands. 

The  population  of  Urumiah,  in  Persia.  Ar- 
menia, greeted  the  Russians  with  enthusi- 
asm. Food  for  the  refugees  in  the  American 
missions  was  brought  by  the  Russians.  The 


consulates  at  Urumlan  and  Van  have  suf- 
fered little  in  the  fighting  which  has  been 
going  on  during  the  last  few  months. 

The  successes  of  the  Russians  in  these  dis- 
tricts are  creating  dissatisfaction  among  the 
Persians  and  Arabians.  Disorders  are  devel- 
oping. 

The  concentration  by  the  Turlts  of  mili- 
tary efforts  on  the  Dardanelles  has  caused  a 
shortage  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  their 
troops  In  the  Caucasus.  A  portion  of  the  ar- 
tillery has  l>een  removed  from  the  Turkish 
forts  at  Erzerum,  the  principal  dty  of  Turk- 
ish Armenia. 

Wholesale  Massacres  op  Armenians  by 
Turks 

London.  July  28.— The  Earl  of  Crewe. 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  replying  in 
the  House  of  Lords  today  to  a  question  by 
Viscount  Bryce,  concerning  the  killing  of 
Christians  in  Armenia  by  the  Turks,  said 
the  information  received  at  the  Foreign 
Office  showed  that  such  crimes  had  recent- 
ly increased  both  in  number  and  in  degree 
of  atrocity.  They  Include,  Lord  Crewe  de- 
clared, both  wholesale  massacre  and  whole- 
sale deportations,  which  were  carried  out 
under  the  guise  of  enforced  evacuation. 
Similar  crimes,  he  added,  had  been  commit- 
ted by  the  Turks  against  Christians  on  the 
Persian  border. 

The  presence  of  the  Germans  and  the  in- 
fluence they  exercised  had  been.  Lord 
Crewe  continued,  '"an  absolute  and  unmiti- 
grated  curse  both  to  the  Christian  and 
Moslam  population.  They  have  shown  a 
most  complete  cynical  disregard  for  the 
country  and  the  people  who  Inhabit  it." 

Lord  Crewe  said  he  regretted  that  it  was 
impossible  to  take  Immediate  ste(>s  for  the 
suppression  of  such  atrocities,  but  that 
those  responsible  for  them  would  ultimately 
receive  Just  punishment. 

Report  Turks  Shot  Women  and  Children 

Paris,  Aug.  3.— B.  Varazdate,  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Armenian 
Social  E>emocratic  Party,  writing  to  L'Hu- 
manlta.  the  Socialist  daily,  says  that  the 
committee  has  received  word  to  the  effect 
that  Turks,  after  massacring  all  the  males 
of  the  population  in  the  region  of  Bitlis, 
Turkish  Armenia,  assembled  9,000  women 
and  cliildren  and  drove  them  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris,  where  they  shot  them  and 
threw  the  bodies  Into  the  river. 

These  advices  have  not  been  substantiated 
from  any  other  sources. 

The  Armenian  population  of  Cillcia.  In 
the  Tiu-kish  Vilayet  of  Adana,  also  has  been 
subjected  to  persecutions,  according  to  the 
reports  of  the  communities.  More  than 
40,000  persons  already  are  dead  and  it  is 
feared  that  the  Armenians  at  Moush  and 
Dlarbekr,  to  Kurdistan  also  have  been  mas- 
sacred. 

Twenty  members  of  the  Armenian  Social 
Democratic  Party,  M.  Varazdate  says,  have 
been  publicly  hanged  In  Constantinople 
after  being  charged  with  wishing  to  found 
an  independent  Armenia. 

Armenian  Horrors  Grow 
London.    Friday.    August   6.— The    DaUy 
Chronicle  says: 

"A  tragic  episode  of  the  war  in  the  East  is 
the  wholesale  massacre  of  the  Armenians  in 
the  eastern  vilayets  of  Asia  Minor  by  the- 
Turks  and  Kurds.  Regarding  the  terrible 
scale  of  these  massacres,  greater  than  any 
which  occurred  under  Abdul  Hamid.  there  is 
now  no  room  for  doubt,  and  the  statements 
made  on  the  subject  last  week  by  Lord 


Bryce  in  the  House  of  Lords  were  officially 
corroborated  by  Lord  Crewe. 

"In  certain  cases  the  Armenians  have  de- 
fended themselves  successfully.  At  the  town 
of  Van.  for  instance,  to  which  Enver  I'asha 
sent  his  brother-in-law  with  a  commission  of 
extermination,  the  victims  rose  after  the 
massacres  had  begun,  barricaded  the  Arme- 
nian quarter,  and  held  our  against  the  Turk- 
ish seige  for  four  weeks  until  relieved  by  the 
advent  of  the  Russian  army.  But  with  this 
and  some  similar  exceptions  they  have  been 
powerless.  Tens  and  probably  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  been  butchered,  and  great 
numbers  more  have  been  deported  by  road 
hundreds  of  miles  to  Western  Anatolia 
under  conditions  amounting  to  slow  exter- 
mination. 

"The  Germans,  who  are  masters  of  the 
Central  Ottoman  Administration,  have  to 
their  everlasting  shame  not  only  permitted, 
but  rather  encouraged  these  horrors.  The 
allied  powers  have  notified  the  Turkish  offi- 
cials that  they  will  hold  them  personally  re- 
sponsible, and  at  this  stage  they  can  do  no 
more.  There  is  perhaps  room  for  an  effec- 
tive American  protest,  though  we  have  not 
yet  heard  of  one." 

The  Chronicle  concludes  by  making  an 
appeal  to  British  private  charity,  citing  the 
following  terrible  account  of  ruin  and  devas- 
tation following  the  Turkish  massacres  in 
Northeastern  Armenia,  telegraphed  by  Ay- 
vadlan,  the  Archbishop  of  Van,  and  Aram, 
the  Governor  of  Van,  to  the  honorary  secre- 
tary of  the  Armenian  Red  Cross  and  Refu- 
gee Fund: 

"Besides  Van,  the  provinces  of  Chatakh. 
Moks,  Sparkert,  Mamertank,  and  Khlzan 
are  saved.  The  rest  are  ruined  and  devastat- 
ed. Men,  women,  and  children  are  massa- 
cred. Twenty  thousand  people  are  homeless. 
Famine  and  infectious  disease  prevail.  Many 
volunteers  are  sick  and  wounded.  Notwith- 
standing assistance  from  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Armenians  in  the  Cauca- 
sus, there  is  great  want  of  doctors,  drugs, 
ambulances,  and  food.  The  situation  in 
Bitlia.  Moush,  and  Dlarbekr  is  terrible.  We 
beg  urgently  for  immediate  help." 

Armenians  Are  Sent  To  Perish  in  Desert 

London,  Wednesday,  Aug.  18.— The  Daily 
News  has  received  from  Aneurin  Williams, 
M.  P..  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Constantino- 
ple, dated  July  18,  describing  the  terrible 
plight  of  the  Armenians  in  Turkey.  The 
letter  says: 

"We  now  know  with  certainty  from  b  «»M- 
able  source  that  the  Armenians  have  been 
deported  in  a  body  from  aU  the  towns  and 
villages  In  Cillcia  to  the  desert  regions  south 
of  Aleppo.  The  refugees  will  have  to  tra- 
verse on  foot  a  distance,  requiring  marches 
of  from  one  to  two  or  even  more  months. 

"We  learn,  besides,  that  the  roads  and  the 
Euphrates  are  strewn  with  corpses  of  exiles, 
and  those  who  survive  are  doomed  to  cer- 
tain death,  since  they  will  find  neither 
house,  work,  nor  food  In  the  desert.  It  is  a 
plan  to  exterminate  the  whole  Armenian 
people. 

"Courts-martial  operate  everywhere  with- 
out cessation.  Twelve  Armenians  were 
hanged  at  Caessroa  on  a  charge  of  having 
obeyed  instructions  which  they  had  received 
from  a  meeting  secretly  held  at  Buchareat 
by  the  Trooahak  and  Ilunchak  societies. 
Many  have  fallen  from  blows  from  clubs. 
Thirteen  Armenians  were  killed  in  this  way 
at  Dlarbekr  and  six  at  Cassuea.  Thirteen 
others  were  killed  on  their  way  from  Cha- 
bine-Karahissar  to  Bluas.  The  priests  of  the 
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villace  of  Kurk  with  their  five  companions 
suffered  the  same  fate  on  the  road  to  Sow- 
Chehrasvas  although  they  had  their  hands 
bound. 

"Hundreds  of  women  and  young  girls  and 
even  children  groan  in  prisons.  Churches 
and  convents  have  been  pillaged,  defiled, 
and  destroyed.  The  villages  around  Van  and 
Bitlis  have  been  pillaged  and  the  inhabit- 
ants put  to  the  sword. 

"At  the  beginning  of  this  month  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Karahissar  were  pitilessly 
massacred,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  chil- 
dren." 

BuMi  1.000  Armxihans 

LoHOOM.  Friday.  Aug.  20.— A  Reuter  dis- 
patch from  Petrograd  says: 

"Almost  unbelievable  details  of  Turkish 
massacres  of  Armenians  in  Bitlis  have 
reached  Petrograd. 

"In  one  village  1,000  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren are  reported  to  have  been  locked  in  a 
wooden  building  and  burned  to  death. 

"In  another  large  village  only  thirty-six 
persons,  it  is  said,  escaped  massacre. 

"In  still  another  instance,  it  is  asserted, 
several  scores  of  men  and  women  were  tied 
together  by  chains  and  thrown  into  Lake 
Van." 

Turks  Depopulate  Towns  op  Armenia 
A  traveler  who  has  just  arrived  in  New 
York  from  Turkey,  where  he  was  long  a 
resident,  told  The  Times  yesterday  of  condi- 
tions as  he  found  them  in  Constantinople. 
and  of  the  wholesale  deportations  of  Arme- 
nians from  the  interior  districts  of  Asiatic 
Turkey.  For  reasons  that  are  valid  the  nar- 
rator does  not  wish  to  have  his  name  pub- 
lished, but  The  Times  can  vouch  for  his 
qualifications  as  an  observer,  especially  of 
conditions  in  the  Armenian  district. 

Leaving  Sivas,  where  he  sp)ent  some  time, 
he  proceeded  to  Constantinople  and  thence 
to  Athens,  from  which  port  he  sailed  for 
New  York.  When  in  Constantinople  about 
four  weeks  ago,  he  said,  the  tension  was 
pretty  high.  In  official  circles  it  was  main- 
tained that  everything  was  proceeding 
smoothly  for  the  Turks,  but  there  were 
many  individuals,  he  said,  who  expressed 
discouragement.  These  put  little  faith  in 
Germany's  motives  in  aiding  Turkey,  and 
some  even  charged  Enver  Pasha  with 
having  sold  out  to  Germany  for  money. 

1.500,000  Armenians  Starve 

The  American  Armenian  Relief  Fund 
Committee  has  received  two  letters  from 
Constantinople  describing  the  horrors  to 
which  the  Armenian  Christians  in  Turkey 
are  being  subjected.  One  letter,  dated  June 
15,  says  in  part: 

"The  Turkish  Government  is  executing 
today  the  plan  of  scattering  the  Armenians 
of  the  Armenian  provinces,  profiting  from 
the  troubles  of  the  European  powers  and 
from  the  acquiescence  of  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria. 

"These  people  are  being  removed  without 
any  of  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  to 
places  where  the  climate  is  totally  unsuited 
to  them.  They  are  left  without  shelter, 
without  food,  and  without  clothing,  depend- 
ing only  upon  the  morsels  r*  bread  which 
the  Government  will  throw  uefore  them,  a 
Government  which  is  unable  even  to  feed  its 
own  troops. 

"It  is  impossible  to  read  or  to  hear,  with- 
out shedding  tears,  even  the  meagre  details 
of  these  deportations.  Most  of  the  families 
have  traveled  on  foot,  old  men  and  children 
have  died  on  the  way,  young  women  in 


child-birth  have  been  left  on  mountain 
passes,  and  at  least  ten  deaths  a  day  are  re- 
corded among  them  even  in  their  place  of 
exile  victims  of  hunger  and  sickness.  It  has 
not  been  possible  as  yet  to  forward  any  help 
to  Sultanieh,  owing  to  the  interdiction  of 
the  Government,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
the  American  Ambassador,  whose  philan- 
thropic and  generous  endeavors  in  aid  of 
the  Armenians  are  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged." 

Answer  Morgenthau  by  Hanging 
Armenians 

London,  Thursday.  Sept.  16.— A  Times 
correspondent,  lately  in  Salonika,  says  that 
all  the  reports  from  Turkey  are  agreed  as  to 
the  terrible  character  of  the  Turkish  atroc- 
ities against  Armenians.  It  is  believed  that  it 
is  the  official  intention  that  this  shall  be  a 
campaign  of  extermination,  involving  the 
murdering  of  800.000  to  1.000,000  persons. 
Christians  can  escape  murder  by  embracing 
Mahomedanism,  in  which  case  all  the 
female  members  of  the  convert's  family  of 
marriageable  age— wife,  sisters,  or  chil- 
dren—are distributed  around  to  other 
Turks,  making  the  reversion  to  Christianity 
in  future  practically  impossible. 

The  American  Minister  at  Constantinople 
is  said  to  have  protested  recently  against 
the  massacre,  in  view  of  the  danger  to 
which  they  exposed  the  American  mission- 
aries. The  only  resF>onse  to  his  protest  was 
the  hanging  of  twenty  leading  Armenians 
the  next  day  in  the  streets  of  Constantino- 
ple. 

500,000  Armenians  Said  To  Have  Perished 
Washington,  Sept.  23.— Charles  R.  Crane 
of  Chicago,  a  Director  of  Roberts  College, 
Constantinople,  and  James  L.  Burton  of 
Boston,  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, visited  the  State  Department  today 
and  conferred  with  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  Polk  and  other  officials  regarding  the 
slaughter  of  Armenians  by  Turks  and  Kurds 
in  Asia  Minor.  They  will  attend  a  meeting  of 
a  general  committee,  to  be  held  in  New 
York  within  a  few  days,  to  devise  a  plan  for 
appealing  to  the  American  people  for  funds 
and  aid  for  as  many  of  the  unfortunate  Ar- 
menians as  can  be  helped. 

It  was  learned,  in  connection  with  the  con- 
ferences held  here  today,  that  general  rep- 
resentations have  from  time  to  time  been 
made  to  the  Ottoman  Government  by  Am- 
bassador Morgenthau  for  humane  treat- 
ment of  Armenians.  Despite  these  represen- 
tations, the  slaughter  of  Armenians  has  con- 
tinued. 

The  records  of  the  State  Department  are 
replete  with  detailed  reports  from  American 
Consular  officers  in  Asia  Minor,  which  give 
harrowing  tales  of  the  treatment  of  the  Ar- 
menian Christians  by  the  Turks  and  the 
Kurds.  These  reports  have  not  been  made 
public.  They  indicate  that  the  Turk  has  un- 
dertaken a  war  of  extermination  on  Armeni- 
ans, especially  those  of  the  Gregorian 
Church,  to  which  about  90  percent  of  the 
Armenians  belong.  The  Turkish  Govern- 
ment originally  ordered  the  deportation  of 
all  Armenians,  but,  some  time  ago,  after 
representations  had  been  made  by  Ambassa- 
dor Morgenthau,  the  Ottoman  Government 
gave  assurances  that  the  order  would  be 
modified  so  as  not  to  embrace  Catholic  and 
Protestant  Armenians. 

Armenian  Women  Put  Up  at  Auction 
The  statement  made  by  Count  von  Bem- 
storff .  the  German  Ambassador,  in  a  letter 


to  Miran  Sevasly  of  Boston,  in  which  he 
characterized  the  reports  concerning  Turk- 
ish atrocities  perpetrated  against  the  Arme- 
nians as  "pure  inventions,"  will  be  answered 
in  a  few  days  by  a  number  of  well-known 
Americans  who  are  cognizant  of  the  actual 
situation  in  Turkey,  and  who.  it  is  said,  will 
produce  absolutely  trustworthy  evidence 
and  authenticated  data  to  prove,  as  one  of 
them  put  it  yesterday.  That  "all  Armenia  is 
bloody  with  atrocities." 

The  letter  of  the  German  Ambassador  to 
Mr.  Sevasly  was  published  in  The  Times  of 
yesterday,  and  the  statements  made  by 
Count  von  Bemstorff  created  nothing  short 
of  indignation  in  missionary  and  other  cir- 
cles in  which  the  Armenian  situation  is  at 
the  present  time  now  of  vital  concern. 

"So  far  as  the  German  Ambassador  is  con- 
cerned, all  that  I  care  to  say  just  now."  said 
Professor  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Secretary  of 
the  Committee  on  Armenian  Atrocities,  yes- 
terday, "is  that  he  has  evidently  been  badly 
misinformed.  I  am  quite  sure  that  he  will  be 
much  surprised  when  he  sees  the  concrete 
material,  all  of  it  throughly  authenticated, 
concerning  what  has  happened  in  Armenia 
which  is  in  the  possession  of  this  commit- 
tee". 

Armenian  Ofpicials  Murdered  by  Turks 

London,  Sept.  29.— The  Cairo  correspond- 
ent of  The  Times,  in  a  dispatch  dated  Sept. 
27,  says: 

Confirmation  has  reached  here  of  reports 
of  Armenian  atrocities  of  a  nauseating  and 
appalling  character.  Undoubtedly,  as  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  these  outrages  have  been 
engineered  from  Stamboul.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  attack  on  the  Armenians 
was  decided  upon  on  Enver  Pasha's  return 
after  his  repulse  in  the  Caucasus,  when  he 
appeared  to  be  infuriated  against  the  Arme- 
nians because  they  had  greatly  assisted  the 
Russians. 

"Talat  Bey  evidently  seized  the  opportuni- 
ty to  retaliate  upon  the  defenseless  colonies 
in  Asia  Minor.  The  formula  adopted  as  a 
cloak  was  an  order  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
Armenians  and  their  deportation  to  centres 
in  the  interior.  Resistance  or  delay  in  com- 
pliance with  the  order  was  made  the  excuse 
for  murder,  rape,  and  other  savageries. 

"One  instance  in  which  leading  Armeni- 
ans were  concerned  shows  the  fate  awaiting 
even  those  who  obeyed  the  order.  Vartkes 
Effendl  and  Zohrab  Effendl,  two  prominent 
members  of  Parliament;  Agnnuni,  one  of 
the  chief  Dtishnaldsts:  Haladjian  Effendl. 
and  Pastermedljian  Effendl,  ex-Ministers  of 
Public  Works  and  Agriculture,  were  put  in  a 
carriage  at  Urfa  for  conveyance  to  Dlarb- 
vekr.  and  then  were  murdered  en  route, 
their  escort  reporting  that  the  murders 
were  the  work  of  brigands.  Vartkes  was  but 
recently  recipient  of  marks  of  Talaat  Bey's 
friendship. 

"Refugees  from  Suedia  now  at  Port  Said 
appear  to  have  fought  most  valiantly.  When 
the  deportation  order  came  4,800  of  these 
took  to  the  hills,  where  they  resisted  for 
seven  weeks,  one  attack  of  the  Turks  lasting 
continuously  for  twenty-six  hours.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  Armenians  elsewhere  are  resist- 
ing, but  the  case  of  the  inland  colonies  is 
almost  hopeless. 

"The  nature  and  scale  of  the  atrocities 
dwarf  anything  perpetrated  in  Belgium  or 
under  Abdul  Ha  mid,  whose  exploits  in  this 
direction  now  assume  an  aspect  of  modera- 
tion compared  with  those  of  the  present 
Governors  of  Turkey.  Talaat  Bay,  when  or- 
dering the  deportations,  said: 


"  'After  this,  for  fifty  years  there  will  not 
be  an  Armenian  question.' " 

Says  Extinction  Menaces  Armenia 
Dr.  M.  Simbad  Gabriel,  President  of  the 
Armenian  General  Progressive  Association 
in  the  United  States  told  a  Times  reporter 
last  night  that  no  American  could  possibly 
conceive  of  the  atrocities  which  the  Turks 
had  perpetrated  on  the  Christian  Armeni- 
ans. He  said  that  from  correspondence  he 
had  received  from  Nubar  Pasha,  the  diplo- 
matic representative  in  Paris  of  the  Katholi- 
kos  or  head  of  the  Armenian  church,  he  es- 
timated the  number  of  Armenians  put  to 
death  as  more  than  450,000,  while  600,000 
others  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  to 
wander  among  the  villages  of  Asia  Minor, 
all  these  out  of  a  population  of  1,500,000. 

"We  in  America  can't  begin  to  realize  the 
extent  of  this  reign  of  terror,"  said  Dr.  Ga- 
briel, "because  Armenians  in  Turkey  are  not 
allowed  to  write,  nor  even  to  converse  with 
each  other  of  what  they  are  undergoing  at 
the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Nubar  Pasha  writes 
that  he  has  been  informed  by  the  Katholi- 
kos  and  also  by  prominent  Armenians  in 
Constantinople,  who  bind  him  by  the  most 
solemn  oaths  not  to  reveal  their  names,  of 
some  of  the  horrible  deeds  which  have  been 
perpetrated  by  the  Moslems  on  the  Armeni- 
ans. 

Tales  op  Armenian  Horrors  Confirmed 

Professor  Samuel  Train  Dutton,  Secretary 
of  the  Committee  on  Armenian  Atrocities, 
made  public  yesterday  a  preliminary  state- 
ment of  the  committee  outlining  the  result 
of  its  investigation  of  the  terrible  conditions 
existing  among  the  Armenians.  The  com- 
mittee says  that  the  reports  concerning  the 
massacre,  torture,  and  other  maltreatment 
of  Armenians  of  all-ages  abundantly  are 
confirmed  by  its  investigation. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  besides 
Professor  Dutton  are  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
Arthur  Curtiss  James,  Rabbi  Stephen  S. 
Wise,  John  R.  Mott,  Prank  Mason  North, 
James  L.  Barton,  William  Sloane,  D.  Stuart 
Dodge,  and  others. 

The  statement  issued  by  the  committee 
yesterday  is  as  follows: 

"A  sub-committee  has  thoroughly  investi- 
gated the  evidence  and  has  just  made  report 
to  the  full  committee  confirming  in  every 
particular  the  statement  recently  made  by 
Viscount  Bryce  regarding  the  imprisonment, 
torture,  murder,  massacre,  and  exile  into 
the  deserts  of  Northern  Arabia  of  defense- 
less and  innocent  Armenians,  including  de- 
crepit men,  women  and  children,  and  their 
forcible  conversion  to  Islam. 

"Written  testimonies  of  eyewitnesses 
whose  names  are  known  to  the  committee, 
but  which  obviously  cannot  now  be  made 
public,  have  been  examined  with  utmost 
care.  This  testimony  covers  hundreds  of 
pages,  and  the  character  and  position  of  the 
authors  and  the  positiveness  of  utteraned 
carry  absolute  conviction. 

Government  Sends  Plea  por  Armenia 
Washington,  Oct.  4 — Further  representa- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  Ottoman  Gov- 
ernment by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  regarding  the  Armenian  atrocities. 

Secretary  of  State  Lansing  tonight  sent  to 
Ambassador  Morganthau  at  Constantinople 
a  message  voicing  the  interest  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  Armenian  situation,  and 
urging  that  steps  be  taken  by  the  Turkish 
Government  for  the  protection  and  humane 
treatment  of  the  Armenians. 


The  message  did  not  take  the  form  of  a 
protest  from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  but  directed  Mr.  Morganthau  to 
inform  the  Ottoman  Government  that  the 
atrocities  inflicted  upon  the  Armenian 
Christians  had  aroused  strong  sentiment 
among  the  American  people,  and  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  these  atrocities  would  tend  to 
jeopardize  the  good  feeling  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  toward  the  people  of 
Turkey. 

Secretary  Lansing  said  today  that  no  rep- 
resentations had  been  made  to  Germany  re- 
garding the  treatment  of  the  Armenians  by 
the  Turks.  It  was  learned,  however,  that 
Ambassador  Morganthau  had  reported  that 
the  German  Embassy  at  Constantinople 
had  filed  a  protest  on  this  subject  with  the 
Turkish  Foreign  Office.  An  announcement 
some  time  ago  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
State  Department  had  asked  Count  von 
Bemstorff,  the  German  Ambassador  here, 
to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  his 
ForeifcTi  Office. 


800,000  Armenians  Counted  Destroyed 

London,  Thursday,  Oct.  7.— The  Dally 
Chronicle's  Parliamentary  correspondent  in 
the  House  of  Lords  says: 

"This  afternoon  Lord  Bryce  gave  a  heart- 
piercing  account  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Armenian  people  are  being  exter- 
minated as  a  result  of  an  absolutely  premed- 
itated policy  elaborately  pursued  by  the 
gang  now  in  control  of  Turkey.  He  computes 
that  since  May  last  800,000  Armenians,  men, 
women,  and  children,  have  been  slain  in 
cold  blood  in  Asia  Minor. 

"The  House  of  Lords  is  a  very  unemo- 
tional assembly,  but  it  was  thrilled  in  every 
fibre  at  the  story  of  the  horrors  compared 
to  which  even  the  atrocities  of  Abdul  Hamid 
pale.  As  Lord  Bryce  truly  said,  there  is  not  a 
case  in  history  since  the  days  of  Tamerlane 
where  a  crime  so  hideous  and  on  so  gigantic 
a  scale  has  been  recorded.  An  ex-Sultan  of 
Turkey  is  credited  with  saying  that  the 
only  way  to  get  rid  of  the  Armenian  ques- 
tion is  to  get  rid  of  the  Armenian.'  " 

"That  horrible  policy  has,"  Lord  Bryce 
said,  "been  carried  out  far  more  thoroughly 
by  the  present  Turkish  Government  than  it 
ever  was  by  Abdul  Hamid.  The  Armenian 
nation  is  not  yet  quite  extinct;  forlorn  rem- 
nants have  found  refuge  in  the  Caucasian 
provinces;  some  managed  to  reach  Egypt;  a 
few  ill-armed,  half-starved  bands;  are  brave- 
ly defending  themselves  from  would-be  as- 
sassins in  the  mountains  of  Sassun  and  Cili- 
cla. 

Spare  Armenians,  Pope  Asks  Sultan 
Rome,  Oct.  10— Mgr.  Dolci,  the  Apostolic 
Delegate  at  Constantinople,  having  reported 
to  the  Holy  See  on  the  sufferings  of  the  Ar- 
menians, Pope  Benedict  has  written  an  au- 
tograph letter  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
interceding  for  the  unfortunate  people. 

Berlin.  Oct,  10,  (by  Wireless  to  Tucker- 
ton,  N.J.).— "The  Cologne  Gasette  refers  to 
the  accusations  of  Lord  Cromer  and  the 
Marquis  of  Crews  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  German  Consular  officials  encouraged 
the  Turkish  population  to  attack  Armeni- 
ans," says  the  Overseas  News  Agency.  "The 
newspaper  states  that  the  purpose  of  these 
unfounded  assertions  is  easy  to  compre- 
hend. England  wishes  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  neutrals  from  the  violation  of  Greek 
neutrality,  and,  since  the  Belgian  question  is 
no  longer  novel  enough,  turns  to  new  accu- 
sations." 


Massacres  Renewted,  Morgenthau  Reports 
Washington,  Oct.  12.— Armenian  massa- 
cres in  Asiatic  Turkey  have  been  renewed 
with  vigor  since  Bulgaria's  practical  en- 
trance into  the  war  as  Turkey's  ally.  This 
information  reached  the  State  Department 
today  from  Ambassador  Morgenthaus.  who 
stated  that  the  majority  of  the  Armenians 
in  Asiatic  Turkey  had  been  killed. 

Although  representations  were  made  by 
this  Government,  some  time  ago.  warning 
Turkey  that  further  atrocities  against  the 
Armenians  would  alienate  the  sympathies 
of  the  American  people,  no  answer  has  been 
received. 

Earlier  representations  were  met  with  two 
concessions,  promising  that  those  Armeni- 
ans who  wished  to  leave  the  country  would 
be  permitted  to  do  so  unharmed,  and  fur- 
ther that  Protestant  Armenians  would  be 
spared.  Information  recently  reaching  this 
country,  however,  indicates  that  these  con- 
ditions have  not  been  strictly  adhered  to. 
From  one  quarter  it  was  asserted  that  "they 
were  rescinded  the  next  day." 

Although  $100,000  from  private  subscrip- 
tions has  been  placed  at  Ambassador  Mor- 
genthau's  disposal,  for  distribution  among 
the  Armenian  refugees  now  banished  to 
desert  towns,  no  arrangements  have  been 
made  for  bringing  Armenians  to  this  coun- 
try, as  was  originally  planned,  except  where 
friends  or  relatives  send  for  them.  Those  Ar- 
menians who  were  spared  are  now  gathered 
in  the  country  between  the  Tigres  and  Eu- 
phrates Rivers. 

Turkish  Oppicial  Denies  Atrocities 
Djelal  Munif  Bey,  the  Turkish  Consul 
General  in  New  York,  in  an  official  sUte- 
ment  to  the  times  yesterday  declared  the 
report  made  public  a  week  ago  last  Sunday 
by  the  American  Committee  on  Armenian 
Atrocities,  which  asserted  that  not  in  the 
one  thousand  years  just  ended  had  a  people 
suffered  such  terrible  outrages  as  are  those 
the  Turlts  are  perpetrating  upon  the  Arme- 
nians, to  be  a  fabrication.  The  report  de- 
scribed the  atrocities  as  being  officially 
sanctioned  from  Constantinople,  and  it  was 
stated  that  the  situation  was  one  involving 
an  attempt  to  wipe  out  an  entire  race. 

Among  the  men  who  signed  the  report 
were  Bishop  David  H.  Greeer.  Cleveland  H. 
Dodge,  Oscar  S.  Straus,  Rabbi  Stephen  S. 
Wise,  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  L.  Barton,  William 
Sloane,  Professor  Samuel  P.  Dutton. 
Charles  R.  Crane,  and  Arthur  Curtiss 
James.  Cardinal  Gibbons  has,  since  the 
report  was  issued,  accepted  membership  on 
the  committee. 

The  committee,  in  a  foreword  to  the 
report,  sUted  that  it  vouched  for  ite  truth- 
fulness, and  added  that  "the  movement 
against  the  Armenians  forms  part  of  a  con- 
certed movement  against  all  non-Turkish 
and  missionary  and  progressive  elements,  in- 
cluding the  Zionists." 

The  Times  yesterday  asked  Djelal  Bey.  as 
the  highest  Turkish  official  in  New  York,  H 
he,  as  the  representative  of  the  Ottoman 
Government,  had  any  reply  to  make  to  the 
charges  made  by  the  Armenian  Atrocities 
Committee. 

Only  200,000  Armenians  Now  Left  in 
Turkey 
Tipus,  Transcaucasia,  Oct.  19  (via  Petro- 
grad and  London,  Oct.  21).— The  estimate  is 
made  by  the  Armenian  newspaper  Mshak 
that  of  the  1,200.000  Armenian  inhabitants 
of  Turkey  before  the  war  there  remain  not 
more  than  200,000.  This  residue,  the  Mshak 
says,  may  disappear  before  the  end  of  the 
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war,  on  account  of  the  Turkish  policy  of  ex- 
termination. 

The  f  igxires  of  the  Mshak  are  based  on  the 
estimate  of  the  Armenian  Patriarch  at  Con- 
stantinople that  850,000  Armenians  have 
been  killed  or  enslaved  by  the  Turks.  In  ad- 
dition to  which  200,000  Armenians  are  be- 
lieved to  have  fled  to  Russia 

OmitAifT  Sats  Srx  Cannot  Stop  Turks 
Washington,  Oct.  22.— Confidential  ad- 
vices received  today  by  the  State  E)epart- 
ment  said  the  German  Government  had  of- 
ficially made  efforts  to  alleviate  alleged 
atrocities  upon  Armenians  in  Turkey,  but 
that  Turkish  officials  apparently  displayed 
lack  of  interest  In  such  endeavors. 

Representations  were  made  by  the  United 
States  through  Ambassador  Morgenthau  at 
Constantinople  some  time  ago,  warning 
Turkey  that  continued  persecution  of  Arme- 
nians would  alienate  the  friendship  of  the 
American  people.  A  number  of  dispatches 
on  the  subject  have  been  received  from  Mr. 
Morgenthau,  but  there  has  been  no  an- 
nouncement of  a  definite  answer  from  the 
Ottoman  Government. 

Slat  All  Akmknians  in  Cttt  op  Kxrasunt 
London.  Tuesday.  Oct.  28.— A  dispatch  to 
the  Daily  Mall  from  Odessa  says: 

"The  Turks  have  massacred  the  entire  Ar- 
menian population  of  Kerasunt,  on  the 
Black  Sea." 

Kerasunt  Is  a  seaport  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
about  seventy  miles  west  of  Trebizond.  It  is 
situated  on  a  rocky  promontory  with  a  spa- 
cious bay  on  the  east  side.  The  heights  sur- 
rounding are  covered  with  luxurious  vegeta- 
tion. The  population  of  Kerasunt  is  about 
34.000. 

London,  Oct.  25.— An  eyewitness  story  of 
Armenian  atrocities,  given  to  the  British 
staff  at  the  Dardanelles  by  an  Armenian 
prisoner  who  was  serving  in  the  Turkish 
Army,  is  sent  by  the  Reuter  correspondent 
with  the  Dardanelles  fleet.  This  Armenian 
says  the  declaration  of  martial  law  at  Zile 
included  the  confiscation  of  all  Armenian 
property. 

He  describes  how  women  were  tied  to  the 
tails  of  oxcarts  and  exposed  to  hunger  and 
rough  weather  imtil  they  accepted  conver- 
sion to  Islam  or  death;  how  mothers  were 
bayoneted  before  the  eyes  of  their  children, 
and  how  Armenian  girls  were  distributed  as 
chattels  among  civil  and  military  officials. 

The  prisoner  says  that  as  a  soldier  he  was 
compelled  to  assist  in  many  massacres, 
being  on  one  occasion  a  member  of  a  party 
of  forty  soldiers  which  superintended  the 
death  of  800  Armenians.  His  account  closes 
as  follows: 

"There  is  reason  to  believe  that  German 
advisers  of  the  Turks  have  urged  upon  them 
the  undesirabillty  of  allowing  a  large  alien 
and  persumably  unfriendly  population  to  in- 
habit ports  which  lie  open  to  Russian 
attack." 

Aid  por  Armznians  Blocked  by  Turkkt 
The  American  Committee  on  Armenian 
Atrocities,  among  the  members  of  which  are 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  Cleveland  H.  Dodge, 
Bishop  David  H.  Green  Oscar  S.  Straus, 
Professor,  Samuel  T.  Dutton,  Charles  R. 
Crane,  and  many  other  prominent  citizens, 
issued  a  statement  yesterday  in  which  it  was 
said  that  authentic  reports  from  Turkey 
proved  that  the  war  of  extermination  being 
waged  by  the  Turks  against  the  Armenians 
was  so  terrible  that  when  all  the  facts  were 
known  the  world  would  realize  that  what 


had  been  done  was  "the  greatest,  most  pa- 
thetic, and  most  arbitrary  tragedy  in  histo- 
ry." 

Attempts  to  furnish  food  to  the  Armeni- 
ans, ordered  deported  to  distant  parts  of  the 
empire  were  blocked  by  the  Turkish  au- 
thorities, the  committee  said,  the  Turkish 
officials  stating  that  'they  wished  nothing 
to  be  done  that  would  prolong  their  lives." 

In  the  statement  the  committee  makes 
public  a  report  received  a  few  days  ago  from 
an  official  representative  of  one  of  the  neu- 
tral powers,  who.  reporting  on  conditions  in 
one  of  the  Armenian  camps,  says: 

"I  have  verified  their  encampment  and  a 
more  pitiable  sight  cannot  be  imagined. 
They  are,  almost  without  exception,  ragged, 
himgry  and  sick.  This  is  not  surprising  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  on  the 
road  for  nearly  two  months,  with  no  change 
of  clothing,  no  chance  to  bathe,  no  shelter, 
and  little  to  eat.  I  watched  them  one  time 
when  their  food  was  brought.  Wild  animals 
could  not  be  worse.  They  rushed  upon  the 
guards  who  carried  the  food  and  the  guards 
beat  them  back  with  clubs,  hitting  hard 
enough  to  kill  sometimes.  To  watch  them 
one  could  hardly  believe  these  people  to  be 
human  beings.  As  one  walks  through  the 
camp,  mothers  offer  their  children  and  beg 
you  to  take  them.  In  fact,  the  Turks  have 
been  taking  their  choice  of  these  children 
and  girls,  for  slaves  or  worse.  There  are  very 
few  men  among  them  as  most  of  the  men 
were  killed  on  the  road.  Women  and  chil- 
dren were  also  killed.  The  entire  movement 
seems  to  be  the  most  thoroughly  organized 
and  effective  massacre  this  country  has  ever 
seen." 

Obimant  Protested  Armenian  Massacres 

Boston.  Dec.  22.— The  German  Govern- 
ment on  Aug.  9  last  filed  at  Constantinople 
a  protest  against  the  Turkish  treatment  of 
Armenians,  according  to  Dr.  James  L. 
Barton,  Chairman  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  Armenian  and  Serbian  Relief,  who 
today  made  public  the  text  of  the  protest. 

In  a  statement  quoting  the  official  state- 
ment transmitted  by  the  German  Embassy 
at  Constantinople.  Dr.  Barton,  speaking  for 
the  committee,  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Count  Ernest  von  Reventlow.  the 
German  naval  expert,  in  a  recent  statement, 
published  in  the  Tages  Zeitung  in  Germany 
and  cabled  to  the  United  States,  strongly  de- 
fended Turkey's  massacre  of  the  Armenians 
on  the  basis  of  military  necessity. 

"One  wonders,"  Dr.  Barton  added, 
"whether  von  Reventlow  knows  that 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  after  the  men  (who  only 
were  capable  of  revolution,  but  who,  accord- 
ing to  every  known  evidence,  did  not  revolt) 
had  nearly  all  been  disposed  of,  the  attack 
fell  upon  the  widows  and  orphans,  who  were 
driven  from  their  homes  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 

"It  is  possible  that  von  Reventlow  knows 
that  fully  one-half  of  these  refugees  miser- 
ably perished  from  violence,  exposure  and 
starvation.  He  must  be  ignorant  of  the  sick- 
ening reports  made  by  many  eyewitnesses- 
American,  Italian.  British.  German— civilian 
and  official,  who  tell  of  seeing  these  help- 
less inoffensive  women  and  girls  brained  be- 
cause they  clamored  for  food  or  forced  into 
Islam  because  perchance  they  were  comely, 
of  women  throwing  their  babies  into  rivers 
or  over  precipices  to  save  them  from  the  im- 
pending horror  of  continued  existence. 


Americans'  Deaths  Laid  to  the  Txtrkb 

The  strain  and  shock  of  the  tragedies  that 
the  war  has  brought  to  Turkey  during  the 
last  year  Is  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  five 
of  the  American  missionaries  on  duty  in  the 
Turkish  Embassy  since  the  first  of  last  May, 
the  period  covered  by  the  Turkish  campaign 
against  the  Armenians,  according  to  the 
annual  report  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  L. 
Barton,  the  foreign  secretary  of  the  Board 
of  Conunissloners  of  Foreign  Missions,  made 
public  here  yesterday. 

The  missionaries  whose  deaths  are  attrib- 
uted to  the  terrible  conditions  in  Turkey 
were  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bamum,  died  at  Har- 
poot.  May  9.  after  fifty-six  years  of  service 
in  Turkey:  Mrs.  Charlotte  E.  Ely.  died  at 
Bltlls.  July  11,  after  forty -seven  years  con- 
tinuous service:  the  Rev.  George  P.  Knapp, 
died  at  Dlarbekr,  Aug.  10,  after  twenty-five 
years  service  at  Harpoot  and  at  Bitlis;  BCra. 
Martha  W.  Raynolds,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
George  C.  Raynolds,  died  Aug.  27,  from  in- 
juries received  while  in  flight  from  Van  to 
TlfUs,  Russia,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ussher. 
died  of  typhus  fever  at  Van,  July  14,  after 
sixteen  years  of  service. 

The  report  goes  into  the  war  situation  in 
detail.  Among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Armenians  ai.\d  other  Christians  who  per- 
ished in  Turkey,  Dr.  Barton  states,  were 
"professors  and  teachers  in  our  schools,  pas- 
tors and  preachers,  pupils,  and  all  other 
classes,"  every  one  of  whom,  he  adds,  "mis- 
erably perished  at  home,  or  have  died  of  ex- 
posure upon  the  road  towa.rd  northern 
Arabia  or  elsewhere  where  vast  multitudes 
have  been  exiled." 

"Probably  In  all  history,"  Dr.  Barton  con- 
tinues, "two  hundred  missionaries  have 
never  been  called  on  to  pass  through  more 
terrible  experiences  than  have  our  mission- 
aries in  Turkey  during  the  last  nine  or  ten 
months,  and  the  end  is  not  yet." 

Referring  to  the  treatment  of  Americans 
by  the  Turkish  authorities.  Dr.  Barton  says 
that  when  Harpoot  was  made  a  militaiv 
centre  several  of  the  buildings  of  Euphrates 
College  were  voluntarily  turned  over  to  the 
Turkish  military  authorities.  A  large  dormi- 
tory was  not  and  the  American  Consul 
sealed  the  door  with  the  official  seal  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

MiLUON  Armenians  Killed  or  in  Exile 

In  a  statement  Issued  yesterday  from  the 
offices  of  the  American  Committee  for  Ar- 
menian and  Syrian  Relief  at  70  Fifth 
Avenue,  further  atrocities  committed  by 
Turks  upon  Armenian  Christians  were  de- 
tailed and  additional  evidence  was  given  to 
support  Lord  Bryce's  assertion  that  the 
massacres  are  the  result  of  a  deliberate  plan 
of  the  Turkish  Government  to  "get  rid  of 
the  Armenian  question,"  as  Abdul  Hamid 
once  said,  by  getting  "rid  of  the  Armeni- 
ans." 

Professor  Samuel  T.  Dutton.  Secretary  of 
the  committee,  said: 

"According  to  all  of  the  best  evidence 
which  the  American  committee  has  re- 
ceived. It  is  probably  well  within  the  truth 
to  say  that  of  the  2.000.000  Armenians  in 
Turkey  a  year  ago,  at  least  1,000,000  have 
been  killed  or  forced  into  Islam,  or  com- 
pelled to  flee  the  country,  or  have  died  upon 
the  way  to  exile,  or  are  now  upon  the  road 
to  the  deserts  of  Northern  Arabia,  or  are  al- 
ready there.  The  number  of  victims  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  Surely  there  can  be  no 
greater  need  of  immediate  help,  even  in 
these  troublous  times,  than  the  desperate 
need  of  the  Armenian  refugees.  The  Ameri- 


can committee  has  already  done  much  in 
collecting  and  sending  funds,  as  has  also  the 
Etegliah  committees,  but  there  is  still  the 
direct  need  of  generous  contributions.  All 
contributions  should  be  sent  to  Charles  R. 
Crane.  Treasurer.  70  Fifth  Avenue." 

Sultan  Searching  Out  Authors  op 
Killings 

London,  Dec.  6.— The  London  news  papers 
today  printed  an  Interview  with  Mohammed 
VI,  the  Turkish  Sultan,  obtained  by  a  Brit- 
ish correqwndent  in  Constantinople,  who 
describes  that  ruler  as  a  very  different  per- 
sonality from  his  two  brothers  who  preced- 
ed him  on  the  throne. 

Mohammed  VI,  says  the  correspondent, 
gives  one  the  impression  of  possessing  a 
strong  character  and  considerable  intellec- 
tual force.  He  is  tall  and  slender,  and  his  ap- 
pearance suggests  that  of  a  university  pro- 
fessor. 

In  talking  with  the  correspondent  the 
Sultan  condemned  the  unwisdom  and  lack 
of  foresight  which  brought  Turkey  into  the 
war  and  led  her  to  the  calamity  which  had 
befallen  her.  He  declared  that  If  he  had 
been  Sultan  this  would  never  have  hap- 
pened. 

The  ruler  expressed  great  sorrow  at  the 
treatment  of  the  Armenians  by  "certain  po- 
litical committees  of  Turkey,"  and  added: 

"Such  misdeeds  and  the  mutual  slaughter 
of  sons  of  the  same  fatherland  have  broken 
my  heart.  I  ordered  an  inquiry  as  soon  as  I 
came  to  the  throne  so  that  the  fomentors 
might  be  severely  punished,  but  various  fac- 
tors prevented  my  orders  from  being 
promptly  carried  out.  The  matter  is  now 
being  thoroughly  investigated.  Justice  will 
soon  be  done  and  we  will  never  have  a  repe- 
tition of  these  ugly  events." 

The  Sultan  asked  the  interviewer  to  pub- 
lish the  following  from  him: 

"The  great  majority  of  the  nation  is  en- 
tirely innocent  of  the  misdeeds  attributed  to 
it.  Only  a  limited  number  of  persons  are  re- 
sponsible. 

Saw  Armenians  Drowned  in  Groups 
Portland.  Me..  Feb.  1.— The  young  Ameri- 
can woman  who  Abram  I.  Elkus.  former 
American  Ambassador  to  Turkey,  says  is  the 
only  living  eyewitness  to  the  atrocities  of 
the  Turks  against  the  Armenians,  excepting 
the  Turks  themselves,  was  found  in  this  city 
today  by  newspaper  men.  She  is  Mrs. 
George  Dar  Arsanian  of  27  Washington 
Avenue,  and  through  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Elkus  and  ex-Ambassador  James  W.  Gerard, 
she  escaped  from  Turkey  and  eventually  re- 
turned to  America. 

Her  first  husband,  Robert  Agasarian,  an 
Armenian  by  birth,  but  a  naturalized  Ameri- 
can citizen  and  resident  of  this  coimtry  for 
twenty  years  was  murdered,  she  says,  by  the 
Turks  along  with  hundreds  of  others,  and 
her  little  son  was  drowned  in  a  river  near 
the  town  of  Chmeshgasak,  Turkey. 

Turks  Hang  Kemal  Bet  por  Armenian 
Massacres 

Constantinople.  April  12.— Kemal  Bey, 
Governor  of  Dlarbekr.  has  been  publicly 
hanged  in  Bayazid  Square  in  Stamboul.  in 
the  presence  of  the  Military  Governor  of 
Constantinople  and  other  high  officials. 
Kemal  Bey  was  sentenced  to  death  as  one  of 
those  responsible  for  the  Armenian  deporta- 
tions and  massacres  in  the  Yozghad  district. 

The  former  commander  of  the  gendar- 
mero  in  Yozghad  was  sentenced  to  fifteen 
years  imprisonment  in  the  fortress. 


These  sentences  were  confirmed  by  an  im- 
perial Irade. 

The  trial  of  those  responsible  for  the  Ar- 
menian massacres  by  the  Turks  began  early 
in  February  at  Constantinople.  The  pros- 
ecutor declared  that  it  was  necessary  to 
punish  the  authors  of  the  massacres,  which 
had  filled  the  whole  world  with  a  feeling  of 
horror. 

Kemal  Bey  was  former  Turkish  Minister 
of  Food. 

Armenian  Girls  Tell  op  Massacres 
Personal  narratives  told  by  Christian 
women  and  girls  of  Armenia,  who  were  de- 
ported from  their  homes  to  virtual  captivity 
or  slavery  in  the  camps  of  the  Turks,  Circas- 
sians and  Arabs,  or  were  held  captives  in 
Turkish  harems  in  Asia  Minor,  have  been 
received  by  the  American  Committee  for  Ar- 
menian and  Syrian  Relief.  A  statement 
issued  by  the  Conunittee  says  that  the 
women  whose  stories  are  now  made  public, 
were  released  by  their  masters  or  rescued  by 
allied  troops. 

"After  the  signing  of  the  armistice,"  says 
the  Committee's  statement,  "many  of  the 
Turks,  believing  that  by  so  doing  they  could 
escape  punishment,  turned  the  women- 
many  of  them  with  babies— into  the  streets. 
Cable  dispatches  to  the  Committee  have  re- 
ported that  numbers  of  these  women  were 
wandering  about  the  country,  crazed  by 
starvation  and  exposure.  As  fast  as  possible 
they  are  being  gathered  up  by  the  Commit- 
tee's relief  workers  and  placed  in  homes  es- 
tablished for  their  care.  A  late  telegram  said 
that  fifteen  such  homes  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Asia  Minor. 

Stories  of  the  Armenian  victims  of  Turk- 
ish atrocity  were  obtained  by  Dr.  Loyal  I. 
Wirt,  member  of  an  expedition  sent  to 
Turkey  by  the  Committee.  They  were  taken 
down  as  related  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Kennedy, 
Field  Director  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  Relief 
Fund  of  London.  Dr.  Kennedy  assured  Dr. 
Wirt  that  he  personally  reread  the  affida- 
vits to  the  narrators  and  they  signed  them 
in  his  presence. 

RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR  RIEGLE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  Is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

ARMENIAN  MARTTRS  DAT 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  begin 
by  commending  my  colleague  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  for  his  impor- 
tant leadership  on  this  issue  and  for 
being  the  driving  force  behind  this 
effort  today  in  the  Senate. 

I  also  acknowledge  his  staff  member, 
Steve  Serkaian,  for  his  leadership  and 
efforts  on  this  matter  in  helping  Sena- 
tor Levin  and  all  of  us  take  account  of 
this  matter  and  bring  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country  today.  In  a  sense, 
Steve,  who  is  on  the  floor  now,  repre- 
sents all  Armenian  people,  Armenian 
Americans  and  others  around  the 
world  about  whom  we  speak  and  to 
whom  we  pay  tribute  today.  I  think  it 
is  fitting  to  recognize  both  his  pres- 
ence and  His  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  pause  to 
recall  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies  of 
this  century.  Sixty-eight  years  ago, 
the  world  witnessed  the  brutal  killing 
of   over   1.5   million   Armenian   men. 


women,  and  children  in  what  became 
the  first  genocide  of  the  20th  century. 
On  this  anniversary,  we  acknowledge 
the  pain  and  suffering  of  the  millions 
of  Armenians  at  the  hands  of  the 
Turkish  authorities.  We  reread  the 
gruesome  accoimts  of  the  atrocity  and 
wonder  how  such  evil  acts  were  al- 
lowed to  continue  for  7  long  years. 

The  full  horror  of  the  massacres 
began  on  the  night  of  April  24,  1915, 
when  the  Tvirkish  police  rounded  up 
all  of  the  Armenian  intellectuals  from 
their  homes  in  Constantinople,  effec- 
tively silencing  the  voice  of  a  genera- 
tion. In  the  villages,  Turkish  soldiers 
gathered  the  unarmed  Armenian  men 
into  the  village  square,  executed  them, 
and  then  deported  the  women  and 
children  into  the  vast  Sjoian  desert. 
Pew  survived. 

Henry  Morgenthau,  our  Ambassador 
to  Turkey  at  that  time,  tried  to  alert 
this  country  to  the  tragedy: 

When  the  Turkish  authorities  gave  the 
orders  for  these  deportations,  they  were 
merely  giving  the  death  warrant  to  a  whole 
race. 

I  have  by  no  means  told  the  most  terrible 
details,  for  a  complete  narration  of  the  sa- 
distic orgies  of  which  these  Armenian  men 
and  women  were  the  victims  can  never  be 
printed  in  an  American  publication  ...  I  am 
confident  that  the  whole  history  of  the 
human  race  contains  no  such  horrible  epi- 
sode as  this.  The  great  massacres  and  perse- 
cutions of  the  past  seem  almost  insignifi- 
cant when  compared  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
Armenian  race  in  1915. 

Although  the  Armenians  were  the 
objects  of  murderous  annihilation  in 
this  century,  their  experience  of  geno- 
cide has  often  been  overshadowed  by 
more  recent  holocausts  and,  in  some 
cases,  has  even  been  challenged  as  a 
historical  fact. 

The  world's  failure  to  acknowledge 
the  Armenian  genocide  provided 
Hitler  with  a  precedent  for  his 
crimes— the  century's  second  genocide, 
which  took  the  lives  of  6  million  Jews 
and  millions  of  other  innocent  people. 

"Who  remembers  the  Armenians?" 
This  was  the  question  Hitler  asked  at 
the  time  he  was  planning  his  final  so- 
lution for  the  Jews  of  Europe.  A  deaf- 
ening silence  was  the  response  to  his 
question  as  Europe  stood  by  to  witness 
yet  another  tragic  annihilation. 

Since  the  Armenian  tragedy  in  1915. 
genocide  has  become  part  of  the  his- 
torical fabric  of  this  century.  Its  vic- 
tims have  become  more  numerous  and 
widespread  with  the  passage  of  time. 
Now,  six  decades  after  the  first  geno- 
cide, history  has  recorded  the  death  of 
6  million  Jews  at  the  hands  of  Hitler 
and  his  regime;  the  genocide  of  the 
Cambodian  people  in  which  more  than 
2V4  million  people  were  killed  by  the 
repressive  Pol  Pot  regime;  the  murder 
of  300.000  individuals  in  Uganda  under 
Idi  Amin;  the  merciless  killings  and  re- 
pression in  El  Salvador,  Argentina  and 
Afghanistan,   to   mention   only   some 
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places  where  this  is  occurring.  The  Ar- 
menian people,  the  first  victims  of  this 
horror,  stand  as  symbols  of  the  human 
capacity  for  cruelty  to  fellow  human 
beings. 

In  observing  Armenian  Martyrs  Day, 
we  seek  to  insure  that  the  messacre  of 
over  1.5  million  Armenians  will  not  be 
forgotten.  For  only  by  keeping  the 
memory  of  past  horrors  alive  can  we 
guard  against  the  possibility  of  future 
genocides. 

The  establishment  of  the  Holocaust 
Memorial  as  part  of  the  Smithsonian 
Museum  will  serve  to  educate  cujrent 
and  future  generations  of  Americans 
on  the  massacre  of  the  Armenians  as 
well  as  the  Holocaust  against  the 
Jews.  By  rededicating  ourselves  to 
fighting  bigotry  and  indifference  to 
human  suffering,  we  can  pay  a  living 
tribute  to  the  brave  Armenians. 

The  most  valuable  lessons  of  human 
experience  are  those  learned  from  our 
mlstakes.  However,  nothing  can  be 
learned  from  the  mistakes  we  fail  to 
admit.  E}ven  as  we  note  the  68th  anni- 
versary of  the  Armenian  genocide,  the 
Turkish  Government  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge the  role  of  its  predecessors 
in  the  events  which  history  so  clearly 
reveals.  Today,  the  Government  of 
Turkey  continues  to  distort  the  reali- 
ties of  the  massacre. 

I  Join  with  members  of  the  Armeni- 
an community  and  the  Congress  who 
have  called  on  the  United  States  to  re- 
affirm its  policy  of  recognizing  the  Ar- 
menian genocide.  Until  the  Turkish 
Government  also  acknowledges  its  role 
in  the  massacre,  justice  will  escape  the 
grasp  of  the  Armenian  commimity. 
The  United  States  must  extend  to 
Turkey  the  hand  of  diplomacy  with  an 
offer  to  discuss  and  resolve  this  issue, 
which  has  been  too  long  unsettled. 

An  important  step  in  demonstrating 
our  commitment  to  human  rights  and 
our  understanding  of  the  lessons  of 
the  genocides  of  the  20th  century  is 
the  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. For  34  years  the  Convention 
has  been  before  the  community  of  na- 
tions. Conspicuously  at>sent  from  the 
list  of  88  nations  which  have  ratified  is 
the  United  States,  despite  its  role  as  a 
leading  force  for  human  rights. 

Clearly,  the  time  has  come  for  the 
world  to  recognize  that  the  use  of 
genocide  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy— by  any  nation  at  any  time— is  a 
crime  against  all  mankind  that  must 
be  universally  condemned. 

In  remembering  the  horrors  of  the 
Armenian  genocide,  and  the  Jewish 
Holocaust  which  followed  it,  we  would 
do  well  to  heed  the  words  of  George 
Santayana,  "Those  who  do  not  remem- 
ber the  past  are  condemned  to  repeat 
it." 

Finally,  this:  Every  Armenian  family 
today  has  been  scarred  by  the  events 
of  the  past  about  which  we  speak 
today.  We  bring  this  issue  forward  to 
illuminate    it.    to    remind    ourselves 


about  it,  to  dedicate  ourselves  to 
making  sure  not  only  that  history  is 
clear  about  what  has  happened  but 
also  to  put  ourselves  in  a  stronger  po- 
sition to  resist  the  evil  forces  that 
bring  about  events  such  as  this.  We 
are  saying  to  all  those  persons  and 
families  who  sustained  personal  losses 
and  tragedy  of  the  greatest  magnitude 
that  we  understand  and  we  are  at  one 
with  them  in  our  commitment  to  set- 
ting the  record  straight  and  asking  for 
Justice. 

We  still  do  not  have  Justice.  We  still 
have  a  situation  in  which  an  account- 
ing has  not  been  made,  and  we  must 
maintain  the  pressure  until  it  is  made. 
I  intend  to  be  part  of  the  effort  to  con- 
tinue that  struggle  until,  finally.  Jus- 
tice is  done. 

THE  AKMKNIAR  TRAGKDT 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  Join  my  colleagues  today  in 
honoring  the  concern  of  the  Armenian 
people  who  suffered  the  tragedy  of 
mass  destruction  between  1915-1923. 

The  terrible  events  of  those  years 
testified  to  the  fact  that  modem  soci- 
eties and  governments  can  be  a  mask 
for  ancient  brutalities.  This  truth 
helps  explain  the  strong  interest  of 
the  American  people  in  human  rights 
on  a  worldwide  basis.  It  underpinned 
the  spirited  campaign  of  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment for  the  adoption  by  the  U.N. 
General  Assembly  of  the  1948  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  It 
was  influential  in  the  decision  by  the 
U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  of 
which  I  am  a  meml)er,  to  give  the  Ar- 
menian catastrophe  a  place  of  promi- 
nence in  the  projected  Holocaust 
Musevun  to  be  built  here  in  Washing- 
ton on  the  Mall. 

The  story  of  the  Armenian  tragedy 
should  not  be  buried  and  forgotten.  It 
should  be  told.  It  should  be  told,  like 
others  that  have  followed  it,  not  to 
stir  up  division,  but  to  encourage  rec- 
onciliation; not  just  to  recall  the  suf- 
fering of  the  past,  but  to  strengthen 
the  commitment  to  standards  for 
today  and  tomorrow  which  exclude 
racism  and  genocide. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  join  a  nimiber  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  in  paying  tribute 
and  recognition  to  the  68th  anniversa- 
ry of  Armenian  Martyrs  Day.  At  about 
this  time  every  year  we  take  time  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  1.5  million 
.\rmenians  who  perished  during  the 
years  1915-1923  at  the  hands  of  the 
Ottoman  Turkish  Etotpire. 

Near  the  close  of  the  19th  century, 
the  Armenian  population  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  because  the  target  of  in- 
creased persecution  by  the  govern- 
ment. This  persecution  reached  truly 
gruesome  proportions  during  the  1915- 
1923  period  and  serves  as  yet  another 
tragic  reminder  of  how  cruel  human 
beings  can  sometimes  be  to  one  an- 
other. 


Mr.  President,  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has 
unanimously  resolved  to  include  the 
Armenian  genocide  in  its  museum  and 
educational  programs.  The  reason  why 
was  stated  eloquently  by  council  chair- 
man Elie  Wiesel  in  1981: 

Before  the  planning  of  the  final  solution. 
Hitler  asked,  "Who  remembers  the  Armeni- 
ans?" He  was  right.  No  one  remembered 
them,  as  no  one  remembers  the  Jews.  Re- 
jected by  everyone,  they  felt  expelled  from 
history. 

We  were  wise  in  establishing  the 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council  to  com- 
memorate the  suffering  of  the  Jewish 
people  under  the  Nazi  regime,  and  we 
are  also  wise  to  remember  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Armenians.  After  all,  the 
same  evil  instinct  in  the  hmnan  spirit 
which  was  responsible  for  the  Jewish 
Holocaust  was  also  at  work  in  the  case 
of  the  Armenians  and  more  recently  in 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  continually 
remind  ourselves  of  these  events  per- 
haps we  can  prevent  future  holo- 
causts. In  this  sense,  Armenian  Mar- 
tyrs Day  is  both  a  commemoration  and 
a  warning.  I  therefore  offer  my  thanks 
to  my  colleagues  Senator  Riegle  and 
Senator  Levin  for  organizing  this  spe- 
cial order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Michigan  in  sponsoring  a 
resolution  which  recognizes  the  terri- 
ble fate  of  over  1.5  million  Armenians. 
Though  this  tragedy  occurred  over  65 
years  ago,  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  history  cannot  be  rewritten  or 
forgotten.  To  this  end,  I  Join  Senator 
Levin  in  offering  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
on  this  issue  by  the  Honorable  Gover- 
nor of  California,  George  Deukmejian, 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  Governor 
Deukmejian  is  the  Nation's  first  Gov- 
ernor of  Armenian  descent.  His  re- 
marks, which  appeared  in  the  Simday, 
April  24,  edition  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  reflect  the  concern  which 
members  of  the  Armenian  community 
share  about  the  recognition  of  this 
horrible  demonstration  of  inhumanity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OtJR  Dkbt  to  the  Past  Will  Secure  Our 

PnTTTRE 

(By  Oeorge  Deukmejian) 
The  observance  of  Armenian  Martyrs  Day 
has  always  been  a  deeply  moving  experience 
for  me.  This  year  it  has  new  meaning.  I 
know  that  I  v/ould  not  be  here  at  today's  ob- 
servance as  governor  of  the  nation's  most 
populous  state  if  it  were  not  for  this  great 
country— the  land  of  hope,  freedom  and  op- 
portunity for  so  many,  regardless  of  their 
background.  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
expressed  it  very  well  when  he  said:  "Amer- 
ica is  not  a  matter  of  birthplace  or  creed  or 
line  of  descent.  America  is  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, of  idealism,  of  character." 


We  can  be  thankful  that,  for  us,  America 
is  the  free  and  beautiful  homeland  that  our 
parents,  grandparents,  brothers  and  sisters 
only  dreamed  of.  It  was  a  dream  for  which 
many  of  our  loved  ones  died.  They  suffered 
so  that  we  could  have  the  opportunity  to 
provide  a  future  of  hope  and  prosperity  for 
ourselves  and  our  children. 

And  so  I  urge  all  Americans  of  Armenian 
descent:  As  we  share  the  painful  memories 
that  bring  us  together  today,  let  us  remem- 
ber how  fortunate  we  are  to  live  in  this  land 
and  to  have  a  place  we  can  call  home. 

Much  of  the  world's  population  is  not  so 
fortunate,  including  millions  of  Armenians 
who  still  live  under  oppression  and  discrimi- 
nation. It  is  for  them,  as  much  as  for  the 
victims  of  unspeakable  atrocities,  that  we 
gather  and  pray  today. 

As  Armenian-Americans,  we  share  many 
strong  bonds  of  pride.  But  we  also  share 
bonds  of  pain.  Few  of  our  families  escaped 
murder,  violence  and  terror  that  marked 
one  of  history's  darkest  chapters.  We  hurt 
together,  we  cry  together  and  yes.  we  are 
angry  that,  year  after  year,  decade  after 
decade,  the  wrongs  iidlicted  upon  our 
people  have  gone  unanswered  and  largely 
ignored. 

But  tears  and  anger  alone  accomplish 
nothing.  Instead,  it  is  our  duty  to  share  the 
lessons  of  our  painful  past  with  a  world  that 
seems  to  have  learned  little  about  common 
human  decency. 

Let's  remember  that  we  are  hardly  alone 
in  our  suffering.  Violence  in  many  forms 
has  become  a  part  of  the  daily  diet  of  most 
of  mankind.  How  many  Americans  have 
been  victimized  by  criminals?  How  many 
millions  of  people  around  the  world  live 
under  the  constant  threat  of  death  or  im- 
prisonment simply  because  they  seek  free- 
dom, self-determination  and  a  homeland 
they  can  caU  their  own? 

To  be  free  from  violence  and  the  fear  of 
violence  Is  a  basic  human  right,  and  I  con- 
sider It  the  first  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment. That  is  why  restoring  public  safety 
here  In  California  has  been  the  central  con- 
cern of  my  public  life  and  is  my  top  priority 
as  governor. 

Yet  throughout  this  century,  beginning 
with  the  planned  murder  of  1.5  million  Ar- 
menians, it  has  been  government  that  has 
committed  the  worst  crimes  of  violence  and 
the  worst  violations  of  basic  human  rights. 

That  is  why  we  must  never  lower  our 
voices— as  individuals  or  as  a  nation— in  sup- 
port of  people  around  the  world  who  are 
struggling  to  break  the  yoke  of  totalitarian- 
Ism  and  violence.  We  must  never  lower  our 
guard  against  potential  enemies,  both  for- 
eign and  domestic,  who  would  infringe  on 
our  own  precious  gifts  of  freedom  and  de- 
mocracy. 

We  Kte  often  asked  why  we  are  so  insist- 
ent on  calling  attention  to  atrocities  that  oc- 
curred many  years  ago.  Why  do  we  bring 
upon  ourselves  the  pain  of  recalling  the  loss 
of  families  and  friends  and  homes? 

The  answer  is  very  simple.  If  the  decent, 
humane  people  of  this  world  don't  remem- 
ber, you  can  t>e  sure  that  the  tyrants  will— 
and  history  will  go  on  repeating  itself.  Just 
as  it  has  in  recent  years  in  Cambodia.  Iran. 
Poland  and  Afghanistan. 

Who  can  ignore  the  chilling  words  of 
Adolf  Hitler,  who  felt  he  could  get  away 
with  the  elimination  of  Polish  Jews  during 
World  War  II  because,  as  he  put  it,  "Who 
still  talks  nowadays  of  the  extermination  of 
the  Armenians?" 

It  is  with  t>oth  profound  sorrow  and  a 
sense  of  pride  that  I,  as  governor  of  Califor- 


nia, have  issued  a  proclamation  designating 
today  as  a  state  Day  of  Remembrance.  Let 
us  mark  this  ol>servance  not  only  by  memo- 
rializing the  loved  ones  we  have  lost,  but 
also  by  rededicating  ourselves  to  the  ideal 
for  which  they  persevered;  the  right  of  all 
people  to  live  and  work  and  raise  their  chil- 
dren In  peace  and  freedom. 

Up  to  now,  mankind's  record  in  this 
regard  has  been  poor.  We  must  all  work  to- 
gether to  make  it  better.  As  Armenian- 
Americans,  who  have  experienced  both  the 
deliberate  destruction  of  our  world  and  the 
bright  promise  of  a  new  world.  I  believe  we 
have  a  unique  opportunity  to  do  just  that. 

We  have  seen  mankind  at  its  best  and  its 
worst.  By  sharing  this  perspective  with  our 
fellow  citizens  and  with  succeeding  genera- 
tions, we  can  help  summon  In  them  the 
overpowering  dream  of  peace  and  freedom 
that  all  people  in  this  troubled  world  stuu-e. 
With  Ood's  help,  I  know  we  can  make 
progress  toward  this  dream.  We  owe  it  to 
our  children,  and  we  owe  it  to  our  parents 
and  grandparents,  who  suffered  so  that  we 
could  reach  this  promised  land  called  Amer- 
ica. 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  April 
24,  1983,  marked  the  67th  anniversary 
of  one  of  the  most  dreadful  episodes  in 
history:  the  massacre  of  more  than  1 
million  Armenians  in  Turkey  between 
1915  and  1923.  Because  I  believe  there 
is  value  in  reminding  Americans  of 
this  period  of  atrocities,  last  week  I  in- 
troduced a  resolution  calling  on  the 
President  to  designate  April  24.  1984,  a 
day  of  remembrance  for  all  victims  of 
genocide,  especially  those  of  Armenian 
ancestry.  However,  today  I  rise  to  pro- 
test the  August  1982  Department  of 
State  bulletin,  which  takes  an  offlcal 
position  that— 

The  Department  of  State  does  not  en- 
dorse allegations  that  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment committed  a  genocide  against  the  Ar- 
menian people. 

The  Armenian  genocide  is  a  well-es- 
tablished historical  fact.  The  genocide 
perpetrated  against  the  Armenian 
people  must  never  be  forgotten.  It  is 
imperative  that  we  who  value  human 
life  and  dignity  acknowledge  such 
tragedies  and  strive  to  prevent  them 
from  happening  again. 

Regardless  of  shori-term  political 
consideration,  the  State  Department 
should  acknowledge  the  facts  of  the 
Armenian  genocide.  To  do  otherwise 
would  set  a  precedent  for  other  na- 
tions that  tamper  with  their  history 
for  political  advantage. 

I  am  appalled  by  State  Department's 
attempt  to  overlook  the  sorests,  depor- 
tations, torture,  and  murder  that  oc- 
curred with  the  complicity  of  the 
Turkish  Government  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century. 

The  State  Department's  position  is 
unsatisfactory  and  inconsistent  with 
President  Reagan's  Proclamation  4838, 
which  states,  in  part: 

Like  the  genocide  of  the  Armenians  before 
it,  and  the  genocide  of  the  Cambodians 
which  followed  it— and  like  too  many  other 
such  persecutions  of  too  many  other  peo- 
ples—the lessons  of  the  Holocaust  must 
never  be  forgotten. 


Further,  the  State  Department's 
statement  does  a  disservice  to  people 
of  Armenian  descent  living  in  the 
United  States  said  other  countries.  By 
compiling  an  accurate  record  of  the 
events  of  the  past,  these  people  can 
maintain  a  sense  of  ethic  identity  and 
alert  future  generations  about  evil  in 
the  past  so  as  to  avoid  it  in  the  future. 
The  State  Department  is  wrong  to 
mislead  these  people  regarding  the 
atrocities  committed  against  their  an- 
cestors. For  these  reasons.  I  strongly 
object  to  the  action  of  the  Department 
of  State  denying  the  part  played  by 
the  Turkish  Government  in  the  Arme- 
nian genocide. 

Mr.  President,  an  article  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  Monday,  April 
15.  1983,  expressing  the  sentiments  of 
the  Greek  Government  urging  Tui*- 
ish  acknowledgement  of  the  1915  mas- 
sacre. I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed 
in  the  Rkord. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Monday.  Apr. 
25, 19831 

POLITICIAHS  nt  Oezece  Dzmahd  Txtrks 
AomT  Armemiah  Deaths 

Athens,  April  24  (Reuters)— Greek  politi- 
cal parties  from  both  the  right  and  left 
called  on  Turkey  today  to  aclmowledge  that 
as  many  as  1.5  million  Armenians  met  death 
at  the  hands  of  Turks  in  1915. 

Turkey  has  denied  the  charge  in  the  face 
of  extensive  documentation. 

The  party  representatives  were  s[>ealdng 
at  a  meeting  of  more  than  1.000  of  Greece's 
10.000  Armenians  to  mark  the  68th  atmlver- 
sary  of  what  historians  say  was  a  massacre 
by  the  Ottoman  authorities  during  World 
Warl.« 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  with  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Michigan,  Senators 
Levin  and  Riegle,  in  commemorating 
the  68th  anniversary  of  Armenian 
Martjrrs  Day.  This  day  marks  the 
events  that  took  place  between  1915 
and  1923  in  which  more  than  1.5  mil- 
lion Armenians  were  systematically 
deported  and  murdered  by  a  declining 
Ottoman  Empire. 

The  rich  heritage  of  the  Armenian 
people  dates  back  over  3,000  years  and 
it  Is  only  through  sheer  courage  and 
determination  that  their  culture  sur- 
vives today.  Located  at  what  is  com- 
monly referred  to  as  "the  crossroads 
of  the  world,"  between  the  Caspian, 
Black,  and  Mediterranean  Seas,  Arme- 
nia has  fought  off  foreign  aggressors 
and  domination  throughout  its  histo- 
ry. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  April  24,  1915. 
that  200  intellectuals,  community 
leaders,  and  prominent  citizens  of  Ar- 
menian ancestry  were  executed,  signif- 
ing  the  Ijeginning  of  the  plan  to  exter- 
minate the  entire  Armenian  Christian 
population  located  within  the  Otto- 
man borders. 

The  heinous  acts  committed  against 
the  Armenians  were  clearly  the  result 
of  a  brutally  calculated  plan  which 
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has  come  to  be  known  as  the  first 
genocide  of  the  20th  century. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  recall  this 
tragic  event  in  the  same  fashion  that 
we  recall  later  acts  of  genocide  such  as 
that  committed  against  the  Jews  by  a 
repressive  and  uncontrolled  Nazi 
regime.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  make 
this  Nation  and  the  world  aware  of  the 
atrocities  of  the  past,  of  the  injustice 
and  human  suffering  of  entire  races  of 
people,  so  that  we  can  be  on  the 
watch.  So  that  we  can  guarantee  as 
best  we  can  that  it  shall  never  happen 
again.9 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Bfr.  President, 
I  want  to  express  to  Senators  LEvm 
and  RncLE  my  appreciation  for  pro- 
viding us  with  this  opportunity  to  re- 
member and  to  mourn  the  systematic, 
barbaric  and  unspeakably  cruel  massa- 
cre by  Turkey  of  the  1.5  million  mar- 
tyrs of  Armenia,  and  I  wish  also  to  ex- 
press my  outrage  at  the  fact  that  it 
took  8  months  for  the  Department  of 
State  to  formally  retract  an  insulting 
and  demeaning  note  that  appeared  at 
the  conclusion  of  an  article  in  the 
August  1982  Department  of  State  Bul- 
letin. 

"Because  the  historical  record  of  the 
1915  events  in  Asia  Minor  is  Ambigu- 
ous," the  note  reads,  "the  Department 
of  State  does  not  endorse  allegations 
that  the  Turkish  Government  commit- 
ted a  genocide  against  the  Armenian 
people." 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  imagine  how 
anyone  could  find  the  slightest  bit  of 
ambiguity  about  this  unspeakably 
cruel  brutal  slaughter  of  a  gentle  cul- 
tured people. 

I  cannot  imagine  how  anyone  who 
has  read  the  dispatches  sent  to  Wash- 
ington at  the  time  by  then-U.S.  Am- 
bassador Henry  Morgenthau  could  de- 
scribe as  "allegations"  what  Ambassa- 
dor Morgenthau  called  "A  Campaign 
of  Race  Extermination." 

I  cannot  imagine  how  our  State  De- 
partment could  have  permitted  this 
contemptible  sentence  to  appear  in  of- 
ficial print. 

And  above  all.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
truly  appalled  by  the  fact  that  the 
State  Department  has  only  now  seen 
fit  to  retract  this  language.  I  believe 
that  the  E>epartment  should  also 
apologize— humbly— to  the  Armenian- 
American  community  and  to  the 
public  at  large. 

Not  long  ago.  President  Reagan  ex- 
pressed his  dismay  at  the  fact  that 
there  exist  today  groups  and  individ- 
uals who  deny  the  reality  of  the  Nazi 
genocide  against  the  Jews. 

The  President  was  right  to  speak  as 
he  did.  But  consider  the  feelings  of  the 
Armenian-American  community — of 
people  whose  parents  and  grandpar- 
ents are  in  many  cases  the  survivors  of 
the  terrible  events  of  1915  and  the 
years  thereafter. 

Armenian  history  is  not  being  dis- 
torted by  the  iLinds  of  hate  groups 


who  soil  the  memory  of  the  Jews  of 
Europe.  Instead.  Armenian-Americans 
have  confronted  a  denial  of  their  his- 
tory by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

There  is  nothing  ambiguous  Mr. 
President  about  the  headlines  in  the 
New  York  Times  at  the  time  the  geno- 
cide was  in  progress. 

March  20,  1915:  Whole  Plain  Strewn 
With  Armenian  Bodies. 

April  28.  1915:  Appeal  to  Turkey  to 
Stop  Massacres. 

June  6,  1915:  More  Armenian  Massa- 
cres. 

July  29,  1915:  Wholesale  Massacres 
of  Armenians  by  Turtcs. 

August  4,  1915:  Report  Turks  Shot 
Women  and  Children. 

August  6.  1915:  Armenian  Horrors 
Grow. 

August  18,  1915:  Armenians  Are  Sen- 
tenced to  Perish  in  Desert 

August  20.  1915,  Bum  1,000  Armeni- 
ans. 

August  27,  1915:  Turks  Depopulate 
Towns  of  Armenia. 

September  3,  1915:  Turks  Massacre 
Armenians  of  Isnid. 

September  5,  1915:  1,500,000  Armeni- 
ans Starve. 

September  16,  1915:  Answer  Morgen- 
thau by  Hanging  Armenians. 

September  21,  1915:  Bryce  Aslis  U.S. 
To  Aid  Armenia;  says  that  all  the 
Christians  in  Trebizond,  numbering 
10,000  were  drowned. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  head- 
lines, the  chronicle  of  horror  goes  on 
and  on. 

September  29,  1915:  Armenian 
Women  Put  Up  at  Auction. 

October  11,  1915:  Spare  Armenians, 
Pope  Asks  Sultan. 

October  13,  1915:  Massacres  Re- 
newed, Morgenthau  Reports. 

October  22,  1915:  Germany  Says  She 
Cannot  Stop  Turlts. 

October  26.  1915:  Slay  All  Armenians 
in  City  of  Kerasimt. 

November  1.  1915:  Aid  for  Armeni- 
ans Blocked  by  Turlu. 

The  record  could  not  be  more  clear. 

The  Armenians  were  slaughtered. 

They  were  slaughtered  by  order  of 
the  Turkish  authorities. 

And  they  were  the  first  victims  in  a 
century  that  may  someday  be  de- 
scribed by  historians  as  the  age  of 
genocide. 

The  agony  of  Armenia  must  not  be 
forgotten. 

It  must  not  be  trivialized,  minimized, 
or  distorted  for  political  purposes. 

And,  Mr.  President,  the  descendants 
of  the  Armenian  martyrs  must  not  be 
made  to  suffer  the  grief  and  pain  that 
have  been  inflicted  upon  them  by  a 
cynical  note  in  a  State  Department 
publication. 

As  a  Senator.  I  apologize  to  Armeni- 
ans everywhere  for  this  outrage,  and  I 
call  upon  the  Secretary  of  State  to  act 
immediately  to  make  full  amends  for  a 
gratuitous  and  patently  false  Insult  to 


everyone  who  believes  in  facing  the 
truth. 

THK  AMfBnAH  OKROCIDK 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month,  over  10,000  Jewish  survi- 
vors of  the  Holocaust  gathered  in 
Washington  to  honor  those  who  were 
murdered  by  the  Nazis  and  to  remem- 
ber the  pain,  the  suffering  and  the  les- 
sons of  that  heinous  experience.  The 
Holocaust  is  a  sad  reminder  that  those 
who  forget  history  are  condemned  to 
repeat  it.  The  tragedy  of  the  Holo- 
caust might  well  have  been  prevented 
if  the  world  had  recalled  an  earlier, 
equally  dark  episode  in  the  20th  centu- 
ry history  of  mankind:  The  willful 
massacre  of  1.5  million  Armenians  at 
the  hands  of  the  Turks  during  World 
WarL 

Before  World  War  I,  Armenians,  a 
gentle,  highly  cultured  people,  lived 
alongside  the  Turks  and  demanded 
only  tolerance  and  freedom  from  their 
Turkish  rulers.  In  response,  the  Turk- 
ish Government  launched  a  coordinat- 
ed drive  to  round  up  and  eliminate 
every  Armenian  man,  woman,  and 
child.  Today,  on  the  68th  anniversary 
of  the  Armenian  genocide,  we  honor 
those  courageous  individuals  who  were 
exterminated  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  their  national  heritage  was  con- 
sidered alien  by  the  Turkish  leader- 
ship. 

The  Armenian  genocide  and  the  Hol- 
ocaust remind  us  that  man  possesses 
the  pernicious  quality  of  bigotry  and 
the  capacity  to  be  cruel.  We  must 
never  forget  the  despicable,  inhuman 
treatment  suffered  by  the  Armenians 
and  the  Jews  at  the  hands  of  their 
fellow  men.  We  must  keep  the  memo- 
ries of  these  solemn  and  painful  events 
alive  in  order  that  history  will  not 
repeat  itself  yet  again. 

If  we  are  truly  concerned  about 
eliminating  the  evil  of  genocide  from 
the  heart  of  manldnd:  if  Justice  and 
compassion  are  values  which  we  sin- 
cerely cherish;  if  the  death  of  1.5  mil- 
lion Armenians  is  to  be  more  than  a 
tragic  footnote  to  our  times;  then  we . 
must  not  forget  the  brutal  assault  on 
human  dignity  which  was  the  Armeni- 
an genoclde.» 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
man's  inhumanity  to  man  has  been  an 
all  too  prevelent  occurrence  through- 
out the  centuries.  Persecution,  banish- 
ment, and  enslavement  of  peoples  are 
well-lmown  and  well-documented  in 
almost  every  civilization  and  every 
period  of  history. 

But  these  violations  and  abuses  of 
basic  human  rights  take  on  particular 
importance  for  us  when  we  consider 
the  most  terrible  occurrences  of  our 
own  20th  century.  In  recent  weeks, 
Americans  here  in  Washington  and 
throughout  the  United  States,  again 
took  note  of  the  Holocaust  in  which  6 
million  Jews  and  tens  of  thousands  of 
other   Europeans   were   simply   mur- 


dered as  a  matter  of  policy  of  the  Nazi 
government  of  Germany.  As  the  survi- 
vors of  that  Holocuast  and  their  chil- 
dren gathered  in  Washington  earlier 
this  month,  the  cry  most  often  heard 
was,  "We  must  not  forget." 

We  must  not  and  will  not  forget,  BCr. 
President,  for  there  is  to  be  a  Holo- 
caust Museum  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
Just  a  short  distance  from  the  KCall 
and  the  center  of  our  political  life.  An 
important  part  of  the  museimi  will  be 
devoted  to  another  tragedy  in  an  earli- 
er part  of  this  century,  the  massive 
massacre  and  systematic  persecution 
of  the  Armenian  people  by  the  Otto- 
man Empire  and  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment almost  70  years  ago. 

The  killing  of  over  1.5  million  Arme- 
nians in  Turkey  and  the  scattering  of 
tens  of  thousands  more,  particularly 
in  1915  and  the  months  that  followed, 
was  the  world's  first  genocidal  experi- 
ence of  this  century.  How  horrible  it  is 
to  contemplate  that  a  second  genoci- 
dal policy  would  follow  on  even  a 
greater  scale  only  25  years  later.  But 
to  the  Armenians  and  those  who  filed 
endless  numbers  of  eyewitness  ac- 
coimts  of  the  massacres  and  mass 
death  following  forced  deportation  of 
Armenians  across  Asia  Minor  in  1915. 
there  could  be  no  set  of  circumstances 
imaginable  more  completely  depraved 
or  corrupt  or  inhumane. 

The  American  Committee  on  Arme- 
nian Atrocities  called  the  genocide, 
"the  greatest,  most  pathetic,  and  most 
arbitrary  tragedy  in  history." 

The  American  Ambassador  to 
Turkey.  Henry  Morgenthau,  Sr..  called 
it  a  "plan  of  extermination"  in  tele- 
grams back  to  the  State  Department. 

News  reports  of  1915  quoted  eyewit- 
ness accounts  of  the  systematic  and 
deliberate  nature  of  the  killings  of 
thousands  of  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren simply  because  they  were  Arme- 
nian or  Christian  or  both. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Lords 
in  London.  Lord  Crewe  brought  the  at- 
tention of  the  Crown  to  "wholesale 
massacre  and  wholesale  deportations" 
of  Armenians  carried  on  under  the 
noise  and  distraction  of  another  trage- 
dy, the  European  war  we  now  Imow  as 
World  WarL 

As  Cicero  once  noted,  "Laws  are 
silent  amid  the  clash  of  arms."  So  this 
was  true  for  the  Armenian  nation. 

The  United  States  was  not  Involved 
in  the  World  War  I  in  1915.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  as  the  leading  neutral  nation 
received  numerous  appeals  to  inter- 
cede with  the  Turldsh  Government  on 
behalf  of  the  Armenians  and  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  Armenians  if 
possible. 

Secretary  of  State  William  Jennings 
Bryan  explained  our  representations 
and  protests  as  "a  matter  of  human- 
ity." But  Ambassador  Morgenthau  re- 
ported no  satisfaction  from  our  official 
protests  and  appealed  for  private 
funds  and  relief  for  the  Armenians 


from  the  "injustice,  grief,  poverty,  and 
starvation:  that  continued. 

The  United  States  and  many  other 
countries  opened  their  hearts  then. 
Mr.  President,  and  we  must  not  now 
close  our  minds. 

We  heard  excuses  then  about  the 
needs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  of  the 
requirements  of  nationalism  and  of 
the  necessities  of  development.  We 
have  heard  these  same  excuses  since 
then  in  other  contexts— from  other 
states  at  other  times. 

But  there  has  never  been,  nor  can 
there  ever  be.  any  acceptable  excuse 
for  the  systematic  murdering  of  civil- 
ian populations.  To  luiow  that  this  has 
occurred  and  has  been  condemned  is 
vital  to  our  determination  not  to  see  it 
happen  again  or  to  tolerate  any  indif- 
ference to  it. 

Some  would  not  like  to  know.  Others 
would  have  all  of  us  forget.  But  as  we 
recently  have  said  alx>ut  the  Holo- 
caust, to  deny  or  to  rewrite  the  history 
of  genocide  in  our  century  is  to  add 
the  final  triumph  to  the  perpetrators 
of  these  most  heinous  crimes. 

There  should  be  no  escape  from  the 
reality  of  these  horrible  deeds,  no  soft- 
ening of  the  meaning  of  the  tragedy  of 
the  Armenian  people  68  years  ago.  We 
must  loiow  in  order  to  do  better  as  civ- 
ilized human  beings.* 

ABHKinAn  GEIf  OCIDE,  1915-33 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries  have  been  an  era  of 
nationalistic  upheavals.  In  the  name 
of  nationhood  or  of  a  supposed  great- 
ness attached  to  a  particular  people, 
millions  of  human  beings  have  suf- 
fered because  their  own  ethnic  back- 
ground or  religious  beliefs  did  not  con- 
form to  those  of  the  ruling  authority 
of  the  time. 

A  particularly  cataclysmic  instance 
of  this  occurred  from  1915  through 
1923.  when  the  Ottoman  Empire  mas- 
sacred an  estimated  1.5  million  Arme- 
nians living  for  the  most  part  in  Asia 
Minor.  Whole  villages  were  wiped  out. 
thousands  of  Individuals  were  deport- 
ed, and  countless  others  fled  into  the 
desert,  where  many  perished  from  ex- 
posure or  disease.  Their  property  was 
sequestered,  and  centuries  of  culture 
destroyed. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
August  1982  issue  of  the  Department 
of  State  Bulletin  carried  a  statement 
describing  the  record  of  the  massacres 
as  "ambiguous,"  and  further  declaring 
that  "the  Department  of  State  does 
not  endorse  allegations  that  the  Turk- 
ish Government  committed  a  genocide 
against  the  Armenian  people." 

Mr.  President,  there  \s  nothing  "am- 
biguous" about  the  murder  of  1.5  mil- 
lion himian  beings.  The  massacres 
were  brutal,  concerted,  and  blatantly 
systematic.  There  were  numerous  eye- 
witness accounts.  Our  own  archives 
contain  reports  from  Henry  Morgen- 
thau, our  Ambassador  in  Constantino- 
ple from  1913  to  1916,  who  recounted 


direct  conversations  with  Turkish 
Government  officials  who  admitted 
the  atrocities. 

And  I  emphasize  that  this  is  not  the 
same  government  that  exists  now. 
This  was  the  aftermath  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire. 

Spokesmen  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment have  promised  for  months  to 
review  and  clarify  the  statement  print- 
ed in  the  Bulletin.  My  hope  is  that  De- 
partment officials  will  retract  the 
statement  and  issue  an  explicit  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  historical 
record  of  the  genocide. 

Throughout  history,  there  have 
been  too  many  examples  of  denials 
that  events  of  such  horrible  dimen- 
sions have  occurred,  perhaps  because 
their  Immensity  is  so  incomprehensi- 
ble or  because  rationalizations  or  in- 
tentional Ignorance  are  the  easier 
path  to  follow.  In  our  own  country, 
there  have  been  those  who  have  con- 
tended that  slavery  was  beneficial  to 
the  blacks  who  lived  under  it.  More  re- 
cently, in  the  memory  of  many  of 
those  in  this  Chamber  today,  there 
have  been  denials  that  the  Holocaust 
effected  by  Nazi  Germany  ever  oc- 
curred. The  revisionists  are  at  work. 

Today,  there  are  elderly  survivors  of 
the  genocide  which  took  place  m  Ar- 
menia nearly  70  years  ago.  They  still 
bear  the  emotional  scars  of  those 
events,  as  do  their  descendants.  Many 
Armenians  throughout  the  world 
maintain  the  cultural  traditions  of 
their  ancestors  and  venerate  the 
memory  of  those  who  died  at  the 
hands  of  others  not  so  very  long  ago. 

No  individual  who  VEilues  human  life 
should  ever  forget  this  example  of  the 
ultimate  danger  of  persecution. 
Though  the  events  which  I  have 
spoken  of  today  were  regional,  in  a 
place  far  away,  the  conscience  on  the 
matter  the  conscience  of  the  world 
must  be  global.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  with  me  today  in  the 
annual  commemoration  of  Armenian 
Martyrs  Day.  which  is  today. 

AHNrVERSARY  OF  TRK  ARMZKIAK  IfASSACRXS 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  Sunday.  April  24.  marked  the 
68th  anniversary  of  the  massacre  of 
nearly  1.5  million  Armenians  by  the 
Turks  between  the  years  of  1915  and 
1923.  Today  I  offer  my  tribute  to  these 
early  victims  of  20th  century  genocide. 
The  ill-fated  Christian  Armenians 
were  repeatedly  brutalized,  having  suf- 
fered attempts  at  wholesale  annihila- 
tion during  the  Ottoman  Empire  and 
the  rise  of  Kemal  Ataturk.  It  is  only 
fitting  that  this  body  pause  to  honor 
their  memory  on  April  27.  Armenian 
Martyrs  Day. 

Mr.  President,  the  deportation,  star- 
vation, and  horrible  extermination 
sustained  by  irmocent  Armenians 
during  these  years  are  not  the  sole  in- 
stances of  man's  incredible  inhuman- 
ity to  man  in  this  blood-soaked  region 
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of  the  world.  Yet,  how  ironic  it  is  that 
these  crimes  were  often  committed  by 
people  who  shared,  or  would  soon 
share,  the  same  persecution  at  the 
hands  of  a  venomous  majority. 

How  ironic  that  many  of  the  partici- 
pants in  these  compaigns  of  slaughter 
were  Kurds,  who  were  themselves  an 
oppressed  people  yearning  for  self-de- 
termination. How  equally  ironic  that 
many  of  the  same  Turks  who  perpe- 
trated the  genocidal  acts  against  the 
Armenians  would  see  their  own  de- 
scendants suffer  similar  massacres  in 
Cyprus,  while  others  would  be  objects 
of  discrimination  and  scorn  in  several 
Western  Ehiropean  cities,  where  Turks 
are  an  immigrant  work  force. 

While  a  pitiful  few  learn  from  the 
vindictive  turns  of  the  wheel  of  histo- 
ry, let  the  UJS.  Senate  never  be  afraid 
to  loudly  decry  acts  of  atrocity,  wher- 
ever and  whenever  they  are  commit- 
ted. Let  not  the  Armenian  holocaust 
be  a  mere  occasion  for  commeneration, 
but  rather  let  this  day  serve  as  a  reaf- 
firmation of  America's  intent  to 
oppose  tyranny  with  its  every  ounce  of 
strength,  and  its  equal  Intent  to  pre- 
serve freedom  and  the  spirit  of  hu- 
manity^  

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  commemorates  the  68th 
anniversary  of  Armenian  martyrs.  Be- 
ginning in  1915,  an  estimated  1.5  mil- 
lion Armenians  were  killed,  or  died  of 
disease  and  hunger,  in  an  enforced  dis- 
persal and  elimination  of  the  Armeni- 
an population  of  the  former  Ottoman 
empire.  Perhaps  half  a  million  sur- 
vived by  fleeing  abroad. 

This  century  has  seen  great  progress 
for  the  self  determination  of  peoples, 
but  the  century  has  also  seen  unprece- 
dented slaughter  of  whole  ethnic  iden- 
tities. The  Armenians  we  remember 
today  were  the  first,  tragically  fol- 
lowed by  the  Nazi  Holocaust  that 
sought  to  exterminate  the  Jews,  and 
in  our  day  by  the  mass  slaughter  of 
Cambodians. 

Today  we  must  rededicate  ourselves 
to  work  to  insure  that  there  is  never 
another  genocide,  and  that  all  nation- 
alities have  an  opportunity  to  live  in 
peace  and  security. 

We  pay  special  tribute  to  the  Arme- 
nian national  heritage,  which  contin- 
ues to  flourish,  and  to  the  Armenian 
Americans  who  have  found  a  new 
home  here,  and  so  enriched  our  lives 
and  communities  in  the  United  States. 
•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  want  to  join  a  number  of  my  fellow 
colleagues  in  paying  homage  to  and 
recognizing  the  68th  anniversary  of 
Armenian  Martyrs  Day. 

Recently  here  in  Washington  there 
was  a  gathering  of  the  survivors  of  the 
Jewish  Holocaust.  Their  tragedy  is 
something  we  as  a  nation  and  as  a 
world  cannot  and  must  not  forget.  Yet 
all  to  often  we  do  forget  other  such 
similar  atrocities,  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide especially. 


As  President  Reagan  stated  so  clear- 
ly in  his  proclamation  issued  on  April 
22,  1981,  to  proclaim  April  26  to  May  3 
as  "Days  of  Remembrance  of  Victims 
of  Holocaust:" 

Like  the  genocide  of  the  Armenians  before 
it.  and  the  genocide  of  the  Cambodians 
which  followed  it  and  like  too  many  other 
such  persecutions  of  too  many  other  peo: 
pies— the  lessons  of  the  Holocaust  must 
never  be  forgotten. 

This  is  a  solemn  occasion  for  all  of 
us  who  believe  in  human  rights  and  in 
the  goodness  of  man.  It  still  is  incom- 
prehensible to  me  that  1.5  million  Ar- 
menian men,  women,  and  children 
were  massacred  in  their  own  home- 
land. Yet  it  happened. 

What  is  as  mind  boggling  is  that  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  an- 
other holocaust  took  place.  Now,  some 
60  years  after  the  Armenian  tragedy 
the  world  is  still  learning  of  the  hor- 
rors the  Cambodian  people  endured 
under  Pol  Pot. 

Mr. .  President,  these  horrible  blots 
that  exist  in  the  annals  of  world  histo- 
ry can  never  be  swept  away  and  for- 
gotten as  some  would  like. 

Last  year  a  controversy  erupted 
when  an  article  appeared  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  "Bulletin"  titled 
"Armenian  Terrorism:  A  Profile."  A 
note  at  the  end  stated,  "Because  the 
historical  record  of  the  1915  events  in 
Asia  Minor  is  ambiguous,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  does  not  endorse  allega- 
tions that  the  Turkish  Government 
committed  a  genocide  against  the  Ar- 
menian people." 

Since  this  was  released  the  State  De- 
partment has  said  that  the  note  was 
not  an  effort  to  change  the  official  po- 
sition of  the  Department  of  State.  I 
must  say  I  am  glad  to  learn  that. 
Frankly,  I  cannot  even  understand 
how  this  statement  was  ever  allowed 
to  be  published  in  the  first  place. 

It  does  seem  ironic  to  me  that  such  a 
statement  can  be  printed  in  a  State 
Department  publication  when  our  own 
U.S.  Ambassador,  Henry  Morgenthau, 
cabled  the  Secretary  of  State  on  July 
16,  1915,  and  stated: 

Deportation  of  excesses  against  peaceful 
Armenians  Is  increasing  and  from  harrowing 
reports  of  eye  witnesses  it  appears  that  a 
campaign  of  race  extermination  is  in 
progress  under  a  pretext  of  reprisal  against 
rebellion. 

Even  the  U.S.  Senate  passed  Resolu- 
tion 359  on  May  13,  1920,  which 
stated: 

•  •  •  the  testimony  adduced  at  the  hear- 
ings conducted  by  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
have  clearly  established  the  truth  of  the  re- 
ported massacres  and  other  atrocities  from 
which  the  Armenian  people  have  suffered. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some 
600,000  Armenians  living  in  the  United 
States.  Indiana  is  fortunate  to  have  a 
prominent  Armenian  community  who 
have  become  proud  Hoosiers  and 
Americans. 


I  have  heard  from  many  of  them 
during  these  past  days  said  I  want  to 
say  here  and  now  that  my  thoughts 
are  with  them  during  this  time  of 
thoughtful  reflection  on  this  period  of 
history. 

We  in  this  body  must  continue  to 
speak  out  on  atrocities  that  happened 
in  the  past  and  keep  a  vigil  for  those 
that  may  happen  in  the  future.  With- 
out a  firm  eye  on  history  man  can  only 
repeat  his  mistakes.  Atrocities  of  the 
magnitude  the  Armenian  people  were 
forced  to  endure  have  happened  twice 
more  since  1915. 

We  as  a  nation  stand  for  justice, 
equality,  and  democracy.  As  the  lead- 
ers of  the  free  world,  we  are  not  only 
charged  with  vigilance  to  do  all  we  can 
to  keep  history  from  repeating  itself, 
but  also  reminding  ourselves  and 
others  of  the  past  so  man's  inhuman- 
ity to  man  ceases. 

Hopefully,  commemorative  opportu- 
nities like  this  will  help  us  be  success- 
ful in  our  task.* 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  observe  the  68th  armiversary 
of  Armenian  Martyrs  Day,  commemo- 
rating the  date  on  which  the  Turkish 
Government  began  its  systematic  an- 
nihilation of  1.5  million  Armenian 
people.  The  massacres  of  1915  uproot- 
ed an  entire  Nation,  systematically 
eliminated  its  leaders  and  intellectu- 
als, extinguished  half  of  its  people  and 
left  the  survivors  homeless,  scattering 
them  around  the  world. 

We  commemorate  the  Armenian 
Genocide  in  part  to  pay  tribute  to  its 
survivors  and  to  the  memory  of  its  vic- 
tims, and  in  part  to  reinforce  our  own 
determination  to  insure  such  deeds 
will  not  be  repeated.  As  citizens  of  a 
nation  founded  on  the  ideals  of 
human  dignity  and  freedom,  we  must 
make  a  solemn  vow  that  we  will  never 
remain  indifferent  and  impassive  in 
the  face  of  such  assaults  on  peoples 
and  on  the  basic  essence  of  our  hu- 
manity. 

The  contributions  of  Armenian- 
Americans  to  our  society  have  greatly 
enriched  the  Nation.  Armenian  princi- 
ples of  devotion  to  family,  religion, 
and  hard  work  are  reflected  in  every 
aspect  of  American  life.  The  diversity 
of  achievement  is  remarkable:  George 
Deukmejian,  the  newly  elected  Gover- 
nor of  California,  Vartan  Gregorian, 
distinguished  president  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  and  the  late  Wil- 
liam Saroyan,  an  author  who  brought 
to  life  for  millions  of  Americans  the 
reality  of  his  Armenian  heritage. 
These  achievements  express  the  high 
character,  courage,  suid  perseverance 
of  the  Armenian  people.  Armenian- 
American  Marylanders  in  the  Balti- 
more and  Washington  metropolitan 
areas  and  throughout  Maryland  daily 
make  valuable  contributions  to  the  vi- 
tality of  our  State. 


The  Armenian  people,  who  have 
lived  with  tragedy,  are  committed  to 
the  proposition  that  the  world  will  un- 
derstand as  they  do  the  meaning  of 
that  tragedy.  The  depth  of  this  com- 
mitment is  given  eloquent  testimony 
in  the  story  of  Harry  Kachadourian 
which  appeared  in  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Sun  on  April  22,  1983.  I  ask 
that  it  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Evening  Sun,  Apr.  22. 1983) 
Armenians  Can't  Forget  Massacre 
(By  Peter  Ruehl) 

Nearly  75  years  ago,  Harry  Kachadourian 
slipped  out  of  Turkey,  a  flight  that  saved 
his  life. 

But  even  today,  he,  like  other  Armenians, 
still  wonders  why  the  world  has  forgotten 
the  genocide  that  took  place  from  1915  to 
1920,  when  some  1.5  million  Armenians  were 
killed  by  Turks  who  wanted  to  exterminate 
them. 

And,  even  today,  Turkey  still  will  not  offi- 
cially admit  the  massacre  occurred. 

"You  have  no  idea  how  cruel,  how  .  .  .  ," 
says  Kachadourian,  88,  his  voice  trailing 
away.  "I  can't  explain." 

Kachadourian  sits  in  the  office  above  his 
store.  The  office  is  a  huge  room  fiUed  with 
antiques  and  the  oriental  rugs  he  has  sold 
since  the  1920s. 

It  is  mid-afternoon  and  the  store  on  North 
Howard  Street's  Antique  Row  is  empty  and 
Kachadourian's  normally  gentle  voice  rises. 

His  mother,  a  brother  and  a  sister  were 
killed  in  a  1915  massacre  of  Armenians  and 
Kachadourian  still  carries  the  indignation, 
the  outrage  caused  by  their  deaths.  The 
American  amt>asssador  to  Turkey,  Henry 
Morgenthau,  knew  of  the  slaughter,  he 
says,  and  numerous  accounts  found  their 
way  in  the  world  press. 

"The  British  army  was  right  in  Istanbul," 
Kachadourian  says.  "They  [Turkish  sol- 
diers] butchered  100.000  people  and  [the 
British]  didn't  do  a  damn  thing.  I  can't  un- 
derstand." 

At  age  14,  about  two  years  before  the 
mass  killings,  Kachadourian  left  Turkey 
with  a  Swiss  missionary.  His  father  had  died 
a  natural  death  several  years  earlier  and  his 
mother,  knowing  the  boy  would  be  drafted 
at  age  15,  wanted  him  to  leave. 

"You  see,"  he  says,  nimmaging  through 
books  and  yellowed  newspaper  accounts  of 
the  massacres,  "when  the  Armenians  were 
drafted,  they  weren't  treated  as  real  soldiers 
in  the  Turk  army. 

"They  were  disarmed  and  placed  on  labor 
forces  and  most  of  them  eventually  died.  My 
mother  knew  she  probably  would  never  see 
me  again  if  I  had  been  drafted." 

She  never  did  speak  to  her  son  again.  Ka- 
chadourian, a  brother  and  a  sister  reached 
the  U.S.  and,  in  1915,  learned  their  mother 
had  been  killed. 

Another  brother  and  his  entire  family  also 
were  killed.  Kachadourian  shows  you  a  pic- 
ture of  an  attractive  young  woman,  about 
17.  She  is  wearing  a  white  dress.  The  photo- 
graph is  in  an  oval  frame  that  was  popular 
in  those  days. 

"My  other  sister,"  Kachadourian  says. 
"She  fought  a  soldier  who  tried  to  rape  her 
and  he  cut  her  head  off  with  his  sword." 

The  Armenians,  mostly  Christians,  and 
Turks,  mostly  Moslems,  have  a  history  of 
poor  relations,  although  religion  is  not  at 
the  core.  When  the  Ottoman  Turks  con- 
quered Constantinople  (Istanbul)  in  1453, 
Armenia— then      independent— became      a 


semi-autonomous    state    within    the    new 
empire. 

While  Armenian's  borders  have  fluctuated 
throughout  history,  it  generally  lies  In  cen- 
tral Turkey. 

By  most  accounts,  the  first  mass  attempt 
at  eradicating  the  Armenians  occurred  in 
1895,  while  Turkey  was  under  the  rule  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Some  estimates  say 
200,000  Armenians  died  that  year  when  the 
Turkish  emperor  attempted  to  create  a 
"pure"  state. 

After  World  War  I,  the  victorious  Allies 
initially  planned  to  create  a  separate  Arme- 
nian state,  but  the  area  was  carved  up  with 
most  of  it  again  placed  in  Turkey  and  a 
small  portion  located  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

A  study  by  a  British  organization,  the  Mi- 
nority Rights  Group,  cites  the  fact  that  the 
Armenian  people  had  been  nearly  extermin- 
ated at  the  time  as  one  reason  for  the  fail- 
ure to  create  a  separate  state.  The  world 
also  was  war-weary  at  the  time,  the  study 
notes,  and  the  U.S.  was  entering  a  period  of 
isolationism. 

Since  then,  the  West  has  tended  to  ignore 
what  has  happened  in  the  past,  many  Arme- 
nian-Americans complain,  saying  Turkey 
never  even  has  been  forced  to  admit  to  a 
holocaust.  That  has  given  rise  to  an  Armeni- 
an terrorist  movement — condemned  by  most 
Armenians— against  Turks. 

"People  just  don't  want  to  know  what 
happened  to  us,"  says  Kachadourian.  "Ger- 
many had  admitted  to  the  genocide  against 
the  Jews.  A  million-and-a-half  Armenians 
died." 

He  recalls  the  Turks  required  all  Armeni- 
ans to  give  up  their  weapons,  even  kitchen 
knives.  Soldiers  frequently  would  search  the 
homes  to  ensure  compliance. 

"They'd  beat  the  people  if  they  thought 
they  had  concealed  them,"  Kachadourian 
says,  "and  so  pteople  would  buy  knives  from 
the  soldiers  just  so  they'd  have  something 
to  give  them  when  they  searched  the 
house." 

Kachadourian's  father  built  and  ran  a 
large  iim,  which  included  not  only  rooms 
and  a  restaurant,  but  also  stables  and  a  bath 
house.  At  one  point,  he  says,  a  law  was  en- 
acted that  said  a  Turk  had  to  own  at  least 
half  of  any  business  owned  by  an  Armenian, 
with  the  result  that  his  father  had  to  relin- 
quish that  much  to  a  local  government  offi- 
cial. 

Set  Momjian,  a  Philadelphian  and  promi- 
nent member  of  the  American-Armenian 
community,  says  the  U.S.  gradually  is  awak- 
ening to  the  attempt  at  genocide  against  the 
Armenians  by  the  Turks.  He  notes  that 
former  President  Carter  set  aside  April  24  as 
the  offlcal  day  of  remembrance  in  this  coun- 
try. 

In  the  Baltimore  area,  a  group  of  about  50 
Armenians  plans  to  gather  at  Security  Mall, 
according  to  Peter  Petrosian,  one  of  the  or- 
ganizers. They  will  form  a  carpool  and  drive 
to  Washington  to  donate  blood  to  the  Red 
Cross,  then  attend  special  services  at  St. 
Mary's  Armenian  Apostolic  Church  in 
Chevy  Chase. 

Momjian,  who  served  at  the  United  Na- 
tions under  Carter  and  also  as  a  presidential 
adviser,  says  the  issue  of  Armenian  genocide 
is  thorny  from  a  U.S.  diplomatic  standpoint. 
Turkey  is  an  ally  that  borders  on  the 
U.S.S.R. 

"The  problem  we  constantly  have,"  Mom- 
jian says,  "is  that  Turkey  is  a  NATO  coun- 
try." 

In  the  n.N.,  Turkey  was  successful  for 
years  in  convincing  Western  nations  to 
delete  a  condemnation  of  the  Armenian 


massacres  from  a  report  on  genocide.  Mom- 
jian says.  In  1979,  he  and  others  were  suc- 
cessful in  having  the  condemnation  placed 
in  the  document. 

And.  although  Turkey  denies  the  klUings, 
Momjian  says,  the  U.S.  State  Department 
has  "thousands  of  documents"  to  the  con- 
trary. Many  consist  of  cables  sent  by  ambas- 
sadors outlining  wnat  was  occurring. 

"There's  just  nc  question  about  it,"  Mom- 
jian says.* 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  subsequent 
statements  which  may  be  offered  in 
recognition  of  Armenian  Martyrs  Day 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  point 
during  which  this  presentation  is 
taking  place,  even  though  they  may  be 
submitted  later  in  the  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

recognition  or  senator  proxmire 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin   (Mr.   Proxmire)   is   recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
coiuoaioiUTiON  or  the  Armenian  genocide 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
purpose  in  participating  in  this  special 
order  is  twofold.  First,  it  is  our  duty  to 
insure  that  the  genocide  of  the  Arme- 
nian people  is  never  forgotten.  Unlike 
the  German  persecution  of  the  Jews 
which  followed  it,  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide is  little  known  and  seldom  recog- 
nized. The  perpetrators  of  this  horror 
were  never  held  accountable  for  their 
deed,  and  their  successor  governments 
have  declined  to  even  acknowledge 
what  happened. 

Had  the  world  taken  ample  note  of 
this  genocide  at  the  time,  and  had  the 
Turks  been  held  accoimtable,  as  were 
the  Nazis,  perhaps  the  Jewish  persecu- 
tion in  World  War  II  could  have  been 
avoided.  This  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
fact  that  Adolf  Hitler,  while  planning 
the  extermination  of  the  Jews,  asked 
rhetorically,  "Who  remembers  the  Ar- 
menians?" Hitler,  unfortunately,  was 
right. 

It  is  incredible  that  the  world  did 
not  remember  the  Armenian  genocide. 
The  pattern  of  their  persecution  dates 
back  to  1894,  when,  in  a  2-year  period, 
200,000  Armenians  were  massacred 
under  the  reign  of  the  Ottoman 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid  II.  Later,  in  1909, 
21,000  Cilician  Armenians  were  massa- 
cred. Finally,  in  the  first  genocide  of 
the  20th  century,  the  Turks  killed  1.5 
million  Armenians  and  exiled  another 
500,000  from  their  homes.  Neverthe- 
less, despite  the  protests  of  numerous 
diplomatic  observers,  the  world  stood 
by  and  did  nothing. 

Because  the  world  failed  to  act,  and 
because  the  Turks  were  allowed  to 
deny  their  crime,  the  Jews  paid  the 
price  In  World  War  II.  This  makes  it 
clear  that,  although  it  is  60  years  after 
the  fact,  we  must  not  and  cannot  allow 
the  Armenian  genocide,  or  any  other 
genocide,  to  be  forgotten. 
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This  brings  me  to  my  second  reason 
for  participating  in  this  special  order, 
and  the  reason  that  is  most  pressing  at 
this  moment. 

The  August  1982  issue  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  BuUetin  contained 
an  unprecedented  note  which  stated: 

Because  the  historical  record  of  the  1915 
events  in  Asia  Minor  Is  ambiguous,  the  De- 
tMtrtment  of  State  does  not  endorse  allega- 
tions that  the  Turkish  government  commit- 
ted a  genocide  against  the  Armenian  people. 

At  the  urgent  prodding  of  numerous 
Members  of  Congress,  the  Department 
later  said  that  this  note  did  not  neces- 
sarily present  the  official  position  of 
the  Department.  Nevertheless,  for  the 
official  publication  of  the  Department 
of  State  to  raise  doubts  regarding  the 
existence  of  this  genocide— in  the  face 
of  the  overwhelming  verifying  evi- 
dence—is a  dangerous  sort  of  revision- 
ism which  cannot  be  tolerated. 

The  documentation  of  the  Armenian 
genocide  is  clear  and  irrefutable.  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Turkey  at  the  time. 
Henry  Morgenthau.  Sr.,  reported  that 
"a  campaign  of  race  extermination" 
was  t>eing  waged  against  the  Armeni- 
ans. He  reiterated  this  fact  in  numer- 
ous telegrams  and  interviews  and  in 
his  book,  "Ambassador  Morgenthau's 
Story." 

His  account  was  corroborated  by  the 
private  cables  of  German  diplomats 
and  the  public  reporting  of  the  New 
York  Times. 

In  short,  there  can  be  no  question 
about  the  ambiguity  of  the  record 
here. 

The  record  is  clear.  It  is  undeniable. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  failure  of  the 
State  Department  to  affirm  the  Arme- 
nian genocide  involves  a  matter  of 
principle. 

Attempts  to  deny  or  rewrite  incon- 
venient chapters  in  history,  especially 
for  political  expediency,  are  dangerous 
and  inimical  to  a  free  society. 

Moreover,  they  are  an  insult  to  both 
Justice  and  memory. 

Thus,  it  is  not  just  for  the  Armeni- 
ans or  their  descendants  that  we  need 
to  keep  the  record  clear. 

It  is  for  ourselves. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  Senators  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Lcviir  and  Mr.  Riegle)  for  spon- 
soring this  colloquy. 

This  is  the  second  colloquy  the 
Senate  has  conducted  in  as  many 
weeks  on  the  subject  of  genocide;  our 
earlier  colloquy  focused  on  the  Nazi 
Holocaust. 

I  know  that  these  colloquies  have 
been  educational,  and  I  hope  that  they 
will  serve  as  a  source  of  motivation  to 
go  beyond  the  very  painful  step  of  af- 
firmation of  the  past  to  active  efforts 
to  prevent  its  reoccurrence. 

We  have  the  means— the  Genocide 
Convention.  We  merely  need  the  will 
to  ratify  it. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  LEIVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Prsssler).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


RECCXJNITION  OF  SENATOR 
HATCH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from 
Utah  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


THE  BUDGET 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  congressional  budget  process 
is  being  used  to  raise  taxes.  Why  are 
we  raising  taxes?  Because  Tip  O'Neill 
and  the  House  Democrats,  and  now  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee, tell  us  we  must  raise  taxes  in 
order  to  reduce  deficits.  Suddenly  they 
have  become  fiscal  conservatives  wor- 
ried about  deficit  spending. 

Anyone  in  their  right  mind  will  be 
struck  by  what  has  happened  in  the 
past  after  taxes  have  been  increased, 
supposedly  to  reduce  deficits:  Between 
fiscal  1977  and  1982.  total  taxes  in- 
creased nearly  $262  billion.  But  the 
Government  ran  up  deficits  of  nearly 
$350  billion.  That  is,  following  tax  in- 
creases, deficits  have  not  been  re- 
duced. Deficit  reduction  promises  have 
not  been  kept. 

Instead,  Government  spending  has 
risen  faster  than  the  revenue  in- 
creases. In  1977  to  1982,  while  taxes  in- 
creased $262  billion.  Government, 
spending  increased  even  more.  It  rose 
$328  billion. 

I  agree  that  we  should  reduce  defi- 
cits. I  have  always  argued  against  defi- 
cits. Wanton  use  of  deficit  spending 
has  led  to  recurrent  economic  crises. 
We  are  only  now  begiiuiing  to  recover 
from  one  of  these  crises. 

In  the  past.  Tip  O'Neill,  the  House 
Democrats,  and  a  majority  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  were  not  opposed  to 
deficit  spending.  They  were,  instead, 
big  spenders.  I  do  not  believe  there 
sudden  conversion  to  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity and  deficit  reduction. 

Until  the  last  few  decades.  Federal 
budget  policy  had  been  to  balance  the 
budget  whenever  possible  as  an  essen- 
tial element  of  sound  fiscal  policy. 
Then  came  the  New  Deal,  and  with  it 
the  endorsement  of  deficit  spending. 
Additional  (jovemment  spending  and 
unbalanced  budgets  were  necessary, 
we  were  told,  to  provide  the  seeds  of 
economic  expansion,  recovery,  and 
growth. 


Now,  after  several  decades  of  this 
policy,  we  should  have  learned  that  we 
have  stimulated  little  other  than  the 
growth  in  Government.  A  comparison 
of  the  1950's  with  the  1970's  shows 
how  much  worse  off  we  are  today  with 
more  Government: 

During  the  1950's.  inflation  averaged 
2.1  percent  per  year.  Inflation  tripled 
during  the  1970'8. 

The  prime  rate  averaged  3.3  percent 
in  the  1950's.  It  has  more  than  dou- 
bled over  the  last  10  years. 

In  the  19S0's,  imemployment  aver- 
aged 4.7  percent.  Unemployment  has 
more  than  doubled  over  the  last  10 
years. 

In  the  1950's,  with  little  inflation, 
taxpayers  receiving  higher  wages  were 
not  pushed  into  higher  tax  brackets 
and  forced  to  pay  a  higher  percentage 
of  their  income  as  taxes.  In  the  1970's, 
however,  "bracket  creep"  forced  tax- 
payers to  hand  over  an  extra  $127  bil- 
lion in  Federal  income  taxes. 

We  have  stimulated  growth  in  Gov- 
ernment. We  certainly  have  not  stimu- 
lated the  natural  demand  that  will 
produce  the  healthy,  long-term,  non- 
inflationary  economic  growth  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  all  our  citizens. 

Those  who  voted  with  Tip  O'Neill 
for  the  House  budget  have  not  learned 
this  tragic  lesson.  Those  on  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  who  would  urge  a 
strikingly  similar  budget  on  the 
Senate  have  not  learned  this  tragic 
lesson.  This  is  not  why  they  are  sud- 
denly decrying  big  deficits.  This  is  not 
why  they  are  raising  your  taxes. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  the  House 
budget  and  the  Domenici-Chiles 
budget:  Tip  O'Neill's  budget  would 
boost  general  taxes  $267  billion  be- 
tween now  and  1988  and  $305  billion  If 
you  add  another  year  to  it.  Domestic 
social  welfare  spending  would  increase 
$205  billion,  wiping  out  the  hard- 
earned  cuts  of  the  last  2  years.  They 
propose  almost  $50  billion  in  increased 
spending  between  this  year  and  next. 

The  Domenici-Chiles  budget  tracks 
the  House  budget  to  a  striking  degree. 
It  raises  $265  billion  more  in  taxes  by 
1988.  Domestic  spending  would  rise 
$132  billion  by  1988.  Total  spending 
would  rise  $42  billion  through  next 
year  alone. 

Nevertheless,  neither  Tip  O'Neill's 
budget  nor  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee's budget  reduces  the  deficit  de- 
spite all  the  taxes  they  raise.  Absolute- 
ly not.  Despite  raising  $265  billion  in 
general  taxes,  the  House  budget  still 
has  a  deficit  of  $121  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  Despite  raising  $267  billion 
in  general  taxes,  the  Domenici-Chiles 
budget  still  has  a  deficit  of  $123  bUlion 
in  1988. 

Same  tax  hikes,  same  minimal  defi- 
cit reduction.  Their  budgets  are  no  dif- 
ferent than  before:  Tax,  spend,  and  do 
little  about  reducing  the  deficit. 


The  House  and  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  would  have 
us  believe  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's 1981  tax-rate  reductions  and  in- 
dexing proposals  caused  these  deficits. 
I  say  to  that  nonsense. 

These  deficits  are  the  accumulated 
results  of  years  of  fiscal  mismanage- 
ment and  the  economic  disarray  this 
has  caused.  These  deficits  are  not  the 
result  of  the  Reagan  tax  cuts.  These 
rate  reductions  only  unmasked  the 
growth  in  Federal  spending.  These 
rate  reductions  only  reduced  the 
burden  of  taxes  on  the  economy  and 
the  American  taxpayer.  They  lowered 
the  tax  burden  from  its  historic  high 
of  20.1  percent  of  GNP  at  the  end  of 
the  Carter  administration  and  re- 
turned it  to  its  traditional  level  of 
around  18.5  percent  by  fiscal  year 
1983. 

Let  us  face  it.  over  the  decades  of 
deficit  spending  the  average  tax  rate 
on  income  earned  by  U.S.  taxpayers 
has  been  greatest.  It  increased  by  18 
percent  between  1972  and  1982.  More 
strikingly,  the  incentive  to  work  and 
invest  has  been  hurt  by  a  21-percent 
increase  in  the  average  marginal  tax 
rate  over  the  same  10  years.  In  1972.  a 
24.4-percent  average  tax  was  levied  on 
the  last  dollar  earned.  In  1982,  the 
marginal  rate  increased  5  points  to 
29.5  percent. 

Remember  that  the  1982  figures 
take  into  account  the  beginning  of 
President  Reagan's  tax-rate  reduc- 
tions. So  that  even  with  those  cuts, 
contrary  to  the  wailing  of  some  of  my 
colleagues,  the  tax  burden  has  in- 
creased significantly  in  the  last 
decade. 

Even  with  the  Economic  Tax  Act  of 
1981,  the  average  combined  Federal 
and  social  security  taxes  and  State 
income  taxes  paid  by  a  Utah  family  of 
four  with  an  income  of  $15,000  has 
risen.  It  amoimted  to  an  average  com- 
bined tax  rate  of  17.4  percent.  If  we 
assume  increases  in  salary  to  compen- 
sate for  inflation,  this  family's  average 
tax  rate  in  1984  will  have  gone  up  even 
with  these  1982  tax  reductions.  It  will 
have  risen  from  17.4  to  18.7  percent 
for  an  increase  of  $195  in  a  family  of  4 
making  $15,000. 

Let  us  not  kid  ourselves  about  the 
effects  of  both  Tip  O'Neill's  or  the 
Domenici-Chiles  budget  for  your 
taxes.  The  amount  of  revenues  to  be 
raised  in  1984  and  1985  alone  would  be 
next  to  impossible  without  eliminating 
the  third-year  of  the  tax  cut  and  tax 
indexing. 

Let  us  look  at  what  eliminating  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut  would  do  to 
the  tax  burden:  Repeal  would  hit 
hardest  at  middle-  and  lower-income 
Americans.  Households  making  be- 
tween $10,000  and  $50,000  a  year  cur- 
rently pay  about  two-thirds  of  all 
income  taxes.  These  households  will 
get  about  70  percent  of  the  benefits  of 
the  1983  tax  cut.  If  next  July's  cut  is 


eliminated,  they  will  be  hit  with  tax 
Increases  of  between  $31  and  $838  in 
the  first  year  of  repeal  alone. 

They  will  have  to  stand  up  and  vote 
to  raise  taxes,  if  that  Is  what  they 
want  to  do.  That  is  a  very  bad  thing, 
however,  because  the  taxpayer  may 
catch  on  that  that  is  what  they  want 
to  do. 

With  indexing,  they  would  have  to 
stand  up  and  be  coimted  in  favor  of 
raising  taxes.  No  wonder  they  are  op- 
posed to  indexing. 

This  need  to  eliminate  the  third 
year  and  indexing,  if  revenue  projec- 
tions are  to  be  met.  and  the  proposed 
dramatic  Increases  in  domestic  spend- 
ing are  striking  proof  of  Tip  O'Neill 
and  the  Senate  Budget  Committee's 
real  Intention. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  advocates  of 
Government  spending  are  now  decry- 
ing deficits  simply  because  they  need  a 
device  to  enable  them  to  obtain  reve- 
nues. They  want  more  revenues  in 
order  to  continue  to  maintain,  or  even 
expand.  Government  spending.  When 
was  the  last  time  any  of  us  saw  tax  in- 
creases result  in  deficit  decreases  or 
national  debt  decreases? 

Their  sudden  conversion  to  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility is,  thus,  nothing  more 
than  a  "phony"  conversion,  a  cruel 
hoax  on  the  American  taxpayer. 
These  "big  spenders"  are  still  "big 
spenders."  They  want  more  revenues, 
more  taxes,  more  of  the  taxpayers' 
hard-earned  income  to  spend  as  they 
decide.  They  do  not  want  to  let  the 
taxpayer  decide  how  to  spend  his  own 
money. 

The  only  legitimate,  honest  way  to 
cut  the  deficit  is  not  to  raise  taxes. 
The  only  legitimate,  honest  way  to  cut 
the  deficit  is  to  cut  Federal  spending 
where  the  public  sector  cannot  com- 
pete with  the  private  sector. 

Only  when  these  "new  converts"  to 
fiscal  responsibility  propose  cutting 
the  deficit  by  cutting  nonessential 
Federal  spending  will  I  believe  in  their 
conversion.  Only  when  all  of  us  face 
up  to  this  crucial  task  will  we  be  realis- 
tically and  truthfully  facing  our  eco- 
nomic responsibility  to  the  American 
people.  Until  then,  I  believe  that  this 
cry  for  deficit  reduction  by  the  "big 
spenders"  is  merely  a  cloak  for  once 
again  increasing  the  tax  burden  on  the 
American  citizen.  They  wiU  once  again 
increase  taxes  in  order  to  continue  ex- 
cessive Government  spending. 

Only  if  we  cut  CJovermnent  spend- 
ing—not increase  it— and  only  if  we 
continue  to  refuse  to  raise  taxes  once 
again  will  our  economy  recover.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  the  fiscal  responsibility 
to  which  the  taxpayer.is  entitled. 


NUCLEAR  FREEZE— ABOVE  ALL; 
MIDGETMAN  IP  WE  CANNOT 
GET  IT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
many   months   now   I   have   pleaded 


daily  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for 
this  body  to  support  a  nuclear  freeze.  I 
can  think  of  no  more  important  action 
this  Government  of  ours  could  take 
than  to  stop  the  nuclear  arms  race  oo 
a  mutual,  verifiable  basis,  and  stop  it 
now. 

I  intend  to  continue  speaking  out  on 
this  issue.  I  will  not  stop  fighting  to 
persuade  this  body,  and  ultimately  the 
President,  to  negotiate  and  ratify  a  nu- 
clear arms  freeze.  Unfortunately,  our 
prospects  of  achieving  such  an  effort, 
let  alone  such  an  agreement,  are  not 
bright.  So  we  must  do  what  we  can  in 
the  meantime. 

A  remarkable  young  Congressman, 
Al  Gore,  of  Tennessee,  has  been 
waging  a  noble  fight  to  reduce  the  vul- 
nerability of  this  country,  and  the 
U.S.S.R.,  too,  by  moving  from  massive, 
heavily  MIRV'ed,  highly  vulnerable 
and  very  threatening  missiles  to  a 
large  number  of  single  warhead, 
mobile,  widely  distributed  missiles. 
These  single  warhead  missiles  would 
be  the  mirror  opposite  of  the  mam- 
moth, MIRV'ed  MX's.  They  would  be 
far  less  vulnerable  and  they  would  be 
far  less  threatening.  Unfortunately, 
however,  they  could  not  be  deployed 
for  10  years  or  so.  And  10  years  from 
now  we  could  have  suffered  a  nuclear 
holocaust. 

Congressman  Gore  has  won  6ver 
some  very  impressive  supporters. 
Henry  Kissinger,  a  former  Secretary 
of  State  and  highly  regarded  in  mat- 
ters of  this  kind,  and  the  prestigious 
and  expert  Scowcroft  Commission 
have  supported  the  Gore  proposal— 
and  the  Commission  has  done  that  by 
calling  for  this  deployment  which  they 
point  out  caimot  take  place,  imfortu- 
nately,  until  the  next  decade— and  the 
New  York  Times  has  supported  the 
Gore  proposal.  The  Los  Angeles 
Times,  in  an  editorial  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago,  suggested  that  we  should 
buy  this  part  of  the  Scowcroft  propos- 
al and  forget  about  the  multi- 
MIRV'ed,  stationary  MX.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  that 
recommendation.  Of  course,  in  the 
meantime,  for  the  next  10  years  if  nec- 
essary, or  longer,  we  should  pursue  the 
freeze.  But,  if  we  cannot  win  on  that, 
the  single  warhead,  mobile  missile,  the 
Midgetman,  as  it  has  been  dubbed, 
makes  sense. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  14, 19831 

A  MlSGRItAM  IN  THI  WDIDOW 

The  "window  of  vulnerability"  that  has 
been  vexing  some  strategic  thinkers  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  that  has  been  pointed 
to  with  such  alarm  by  the  Reagan  Adminls- 
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tration,  may  not  be  open  so  very  wide  after 
all.  That  at  least  is  one  of  the  conclusions 
reached  by  the  Presidential  Commission  on 
Strategic  Forces,  which  has  been  taking  yet 
another  look  at  the  MX  missile-basing  ques- 
tion. It  is  a  conclusion  that  Is  plainly  intend- 
ed to  advance  congressional  acceptance  of 
the  land-based  MX.  but  that  might  in  the 
eitd  serve  a  contrary  purpose. 

The  window  of  vulnerability  refers  to  that 
possible  period,  placed  by  some  at  later  in 
this  decade,  when  U.S.  strategic  forces  could 
be  discerned  as  being  at  a  distinct  disadvan- 
tage compared  to  the  strategic  forces  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Such  an  eventuality,  the 
theory  goes,  might  tempt  the  Soviet  leaders 
either  to  try  to  overwhelm  American  nucle- 
ar retaliatory  capacity  with  a  massive  first- 
strike  or  to  use  the  threat  of  their  prepon- 
derant strategic  strength  to  neutralize  a 
U.S.  response  to  Soviet  military  or  political 
actions  elsewhere. 

The  presidential  commission,  a  distin- 
guished bepartisan  group  composed  largely 
of  former  government  officlEils,  now  sug- 
gests, as  others  suggested  earlier,  that  the 
vulnerability  issue  has  been  overstated. 
Land-based  Minuteman  intercontinental 
missiles  are  indeed  susceptible  to  attack 
from  powerful  and  presumably  highly  accu- 
rate Soviet  ICBMs  and  will  remain  so,  the 
commission  found.  But  the  consequences  of 
that  vulnerability  should  not  be  exaggerat- 
ed. 

Even  assuming  the  theoretical  but  far 
from  certain  simultaneous  destruction  of  all 
1,047  of  those  missiles  before  they  could  be 
launched,  the  United  States  would  stiU 
retain  an  enormous  air-  and  sea-based  retali- 
'  ^tory  arsenal  capable  of  inflicting  unaccept- 
ably  Immense  destruction  of  the  Soviet 
homeland.  Barring  unexpected  and  unlikely 
Soviet  technological  breakthroughs,  the  sea- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  in  particular 
would  remain  largely  safe  from  crippling 
attack.  In  other  words,  the  United  States 
would  retain  a  sufficiently  formidable  deter- 
rent force,  whatever  destruction  fell  on  its 
land-based  missiles. 

Tet,  vulnerable  or  not,  those  land-based 
missiles  have  to  t>e  maintained  and 
strengthened,  the  commission  says,  and  the 
strengthening  should  come  by  replacing  100 
silo-house  Minuteman  missiles  with  100  of 
the  larger  and  more  accurate  MXs.  The 
commission  concedes  that  the  MX  would  be 
no  less  viilnerable  than  the  Minuteman  is 
now.  but  the  panel  nonetheless  is  unani- 
mous in  recommending  MX  deployment  as 
apart  of  the  triad  of  deterrent  forces.  One 
reason  is  military,  "to  remove  the  Soviet  ad- 
vantage in  ICBM  capability."  But  a  main 
reason  is  political. 

The  MX.  in  the  commission's  view,  would 
be  a  military  means  to  a  political  end.  With 
its  10  warheads  and  high  level  of  accuracy. 
the  MX  would  pose  a  far  greater  threat 
than  does  the  Minuteman  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  own  hardened  missile  sites  and  com- 
mand centers.  That  threat  is  seen  as  an  in- 
ducement to  the  Soviets  to  negotiate  a 
major  reduction  in  their  own  vast  force  of 
intercontinental  missiles  armed  with  multi- 
ple warheads. 

But  there  is  more.  Multiple-warhead  mis- 
siles in  fixed  sites,  whether  American  or 
Soviet,  can  be  viewed  as  tempting  targets. 
They  are  examples  of  too  many  eggs  in  one 
basket,  and  as  such  they  might,  in  a 
moment  of  madness.  Invite  a  first-strike. 
They  are.  in  short,  anxiety-provoking  and 
potentially  destabilizing.  Recognizing  that, 
the  commission  proposed  as  an  "overriding 
goal"  the  early  development  of  a  new  mis- 


sile, much  smaller  than  the  MX.  armed  with 
only  one  warhead,  and  mobile. 

Two  purposes  would  be  served.  First,  the 
spread-out  missiles  would  greatly  multiply 
the  number  of  targets  that  the  Soviets 
would  have  to  hit  to  be  successful  in  any 
first-strike— in  itself  a  deterrent  to  attack. 
Second,  the  new  missile,  already  nicknamed 
Mldgetman.  could  not  Itself  be  regarded  as  a 
first-strike  weapon.  If  the  Soviets  could  be 
made  to  copy  the  American  effort  and  move 
away  from  their  own  multi-warhead  first- 
strike  missiles  toward  smaller  and  more  dis- 
persed ICBMs.  a  greater  level  of  strategic 
stabUity  could  result. 

Longstanding  congressional  skepticism 
toward  the  MX  probably  won't  abate  in  the 
wake  of  the  presidential  commission's 
report.  The  majority  feeling  still  seems  to 
be  that  the  MX  remains  too  expensive,  too 
vulnerable  and  possibly  too  destabilizing  to 
adopt.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of  a 
smaller,  cheaper,  mobile  and  more  surviv- 
able  missile  appears  to  be  gathering  sup- 
port. 

The  Mldgetman  would  be  a  missile  for  the 
early  1990s.  But  if,  as  a  growing  informed 
consensus  has  it,  the  window  of  vulnerabil- 
ity is  less  ominously  open  than  some  had 
thought,  the  nation  could  afford  to  wait  for 
its  development  without  incurring  great 
risk.  The  presidential  commission  wants 
Congress  to  accept  Its  recommendations  as  a 
package:  The  MX  now,  the  smaller  missile 
later.  Congress  is  under  no  obligation  to 
make  that  deal.  It  can  say  no  to  the  MX 
while  keeping  open  the  option  to  develop 
the  new  missile,  and  that  is  what  it  should 
do. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  minute  as  if  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SAVE  THE  UGHT  FOR  NIGHT 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Mitchell)  and  I  introduced  S. 
255,  a  bill  to  extend  daylight  saving 
time  by  4  weeks  in  the  spring.  Tuesday 
of  last  week  we  held  hearings  on  the 
subject  in  the  Commerce  Committee. 
Last  weekend,  as  we  all  know,  we  got 
to  "spring  forward,"  and  we  now  enjoy 
an  additional  hour  of  daylight  in  the 
evening  as  a  result.  Although  there 
are  many  good  reasons  to  extend  day- 
light saving  time,  such  as  energy  con- 
servation, traffic  safety,  and  crime 
prevention,  the  best  reason  of  all  is 
simply  that  people  like  it.  Ellen  Good- 
man expressed  this  commonsense  view 
in  her  column  in  the  Washington  Post 
last  Saturday.  I  fully  agree  with  her 
opinion  on  the  subject,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  her  column 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  33, 19831 

(By  Ellen  Goodman) 

Save  the  Light  fob  Nioht 

Boston.— This  morning,  the  sun  rose  at 
4:59  a.m.  So  did  I. 

We  have  been  making  our  early  morning 
appearances  like  this,  in  tandem,  for  weeks 
now.  The  sun  and  I  rose  together  at  5:12  on 
April  10.  at  5:20  on  April  3. 

I  don't  know  what  the  sun  does  at  4:59  in 
the  morning.  But  let  me  tell  you  there  Is 
very  little  that  people  can  do  at  that  hour.  I 
can.  of  course,  worry.  But  generally  I  like  to 
do  my  worrying  while  it  is  still  dark  outside. 
It  helps  the  paranoia. 

I  could  also  get  up.  But  something  in  me 
rebels  at  beating  the  newspapers  to  the 
doorstep.  I  could  also  take  aim  at  the  feath- 
ered chorus  in  my  neighborhood.  This  par- 
ticular collection  of  the  smog-throated  bari- 
tone-beaked urban  birds  have  blo-rhythms 
that  refuse  to  adjust  to  digital  time. 

But  my  favorite  activity  these  April  morn- 
ings is  to  stare  at  the  ceiling  and  think 
about  daylight  wasting  time. 

The  culprit  of  early  April  risings.  I  tell 
myself,  is  not  in  our  stars  but  in  our  govern- 
ment. It  isn't  nature  but  Congress  that 
arouses  me  and  my  fellow  Americans,  espe- 
cially those  below  the  age  of  three.  It  Is 
Washington,  believe  It  or  not.  like  it  or  not. 
that  tells  us  what  time  it  is. 

Daylight  Savings  Time,  alias  "fast  time." 
alias  "war  time."  alias  "peace  time."  The 
whole  business  has  had  a  checkered  history 
In  our  lives.  We  adopted  it  in  World  War  I 
and  then  again  in  World  War  II.  In  1966.  we 
stretched  the  saving  from  the  last  Sunday 
in  April  to  the  last  Sunday  in  October,  for 
every  state  except  those  that  abstained.  In 
1973.  during  the  oil  crisis,  we  went  to  year- 
round  daylight  savings,  and  then  went  back 
again  to  the  six-month  rule. 

For  the  past  six  or  seven  years,  a  plan  to 
transfer  one  hour  from  the  morning  (when 
we  don't  want  it)  to  the  evening  (when  we 
do  want  it)  has  been  a  perennial  blossom  in 
the  nation's  capital.  Year  after  year,  it 
comes  up  and  collapses. 

This  February,  two  congressmen  spon- 
sored a  bill  that  would  make  the  switch  the 
first  Sunday  in  March  Instead  of  the  last 
Sunday  In  April.  On  Tuesday,  there  were 
Senate  hearings  on  a  similar  bill. 

The  sponsors  each  year  talk  about  re- 
spectable things  like  energy  savings— an  es- 
timated 100,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day— and 
safety  savings.  But  it's  the  light  savings  that 
is  our  real  attraction.  Most  Americans  are. 
after  all.  people  who  run  their  lives  by 
clocks  and  their  sleep  by  electricity.  They  go 
out  with  the  light  switch  and  wake  up  with 
the  alarm. 

We  no  longer  go  to  bed  and  go  to  work 
with  the  Sim.  We  spring  forward  and  fall 
backward  with  the  government.  I  grant  you 
that  it's  peculiar  to  have  our  time  federally 
mandated.  It's  a  bit  like  controlling  the  tide. 
But  as  long  as  Washington  is  in  this  busi- 
ness, let  it  be  a  popular  one. 

There  are  people  who  disagree.  Some  of 
them  live  at  the  western  edge  of  a  time 
zone,  and  see  dawn  an  hour  later  than  east- 
erners. Others  farm  for  a  living  and  prefer 
an  early  start  and  a  darker  evening. 

John  Watt,  the  secretary  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  who  testified 
Tuesday  at  the  Senate  hearings,  grew  up  in 
a  Permsylvanla  farmhouse  with  two  summer 
clocks.  His  father's  stayed  on  standard  time; 
his  mother's  on  saving  time.  His  father's  on 
farm  time;  his  mother's  on  town  time.  But 
most  of  us  are  on  town  time  now. 


Of  all  the  rules  and  regulations  our  gov- 
ernment makes,  time  may  be  the  strangest. 
But  if  we're  going  to  manufacture  it,  punch 
In  and  punch  out  of  the  day.  let's  do  It  right. 

I  lie  here,  at  the  end  of  daylight  wasting 
time,  lobbying  for  the  change.  The  powers 
that  be  should  take  an  hour  of  spring  from 
the  morning  and  give  it  to  the  evening.  This 
year,  O  Washington,  let  there  be  light  at 
7:26  at  night  instead  of  4:59  in  the  morning. 


BRAZILIAN  CONFISCATION  OF 
LIBYAN  CLANDESTINE  ARMS 
SHIPMENTS  TO  NICARAGUA 

Mr.  MURKOW8KI,  Mr.  President, 
on  Saturday,  April  16.  four  Libyan 
planes  were  detained  in  route  to  Nica- 
ragua by  Brazilian  authorities.  The 
Braziliaiis  had  discovered  that  what 
they  carried  were,  in  fact,  heavy  arms 
and  ammunition  and  not  the  medical 
supplies  that  were  claimed  to  have 
been  on  board.  The  weapons  were  dis- 
covered after  one  of  the  four  aircraft, 
a  Hercules  C-130,  was  stranded  in 
Recife  due  to  englqe  failure.  The 
other  three,  which  were  Soviet-buUt 
76T's,  landed  in  Manaus.  When  Brazil- 
ian officials  opened  the  holds  of  these 
planes,  they  found— not  medical  sup- 
plies—but over  120  tons  of  munitions, 
rifles,  and  heavy  armes,  and  to  top  it 
off.  T-39  Czech-built  attack  trainer  jet 
in  parts.  No  American  weapons  were 
found  in  the  cargo. 

Imagine  their  surprise.  Of  course,  if 
anyone  had  thought  it  over,  they 
would  see  how  questionable  it  is  that 
Libyans  would  have  120  tons  of  medi- 
cal supplies  to  export  to  anyone  let 
alone  have  it  themselves.  Apparently, 
American  intelligence  had  been  track- 
ing these  planes  since  they  left  Libya, 
But  it  took  the  purely  fortuitous  fail- 
ure of  a  engine  to  confirm  Brazilian 
suspicions.  Contrary  to  the  newspa- 
pers, there  was  no  collabortion  be- 
tween Brazilian  authorities  and  Ameri- 
can intelligence.  What  does  this  imply 
about  the  extent  of  clandestine  arms 
importing  into  Nicaragua?  How  can  we 
ascertain  accurately  the  level  of  fore- 
gin  military  support  that  is  evidently 
pouring  into  Nicaragua  and  other 
Latin  American  countries  in  an  appar- 
ent effort  to  totally  destabilize  the 
region? 

The  Libyans  were  required  to  obtain 
permission  for  overfliight  of  Brazil. 
They  were  also  required  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  land  for  refueling.  But  they 
will  not  have  to  make  such  requests  in 
the  future,  after  the  10.000-foot  air- 
strip *s  completed  on  the  is'and  of 
Grenada.  Grenada  has  claimed  that 
this  airstrip  is  being  built  to  take  cere 
of  the  burgeoning  tourist  industry  on 
the  tiny  island.  But  how  can  Grenada 
justify  this  when  we  know  that  their 
Hilton  Hotel  just  burned  down  and 
the  island's  tourist  accommodations 
are  now  very  limited. 

Once  the  runway  is  built,  Libyan— or 
any  other  planes— will  be  able  to  fly 
directly  from  their  point  of  origin  to 


Grenada  and  thence  to  Nicaragua, 
without  the  necessity  of  explaining 
themselves  to  any  country  that  might 
be  hostile  to  their  operations.  I  doubt 
if  Libya  would  have  much  trouble  ob- 
taining landing  rights  for  the  Grena- 
dan  airport,  since  Libya  was  of  one  the 
larger  financial  contributors  to  its  con- 
struction. This  was  the  first  blatant 
attempt  by  Colonel  Qadhafi  to  export 
revolution  outside  Africa,  and  into  the 
South  American  Hemisphere,  and  he 
was  caught  redhanded.  The  poor  colo- 
nel was  foi*ced  to  take  the  unusual 
step— at  least  for  him— of  publicly 
apologizing  to  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Libyan  support  for  Nicaragua's 
attempt  to  subvert  struggling  demo- 
cratic governments  is  only  one— possi- 
bly minor— problem.  Although  the 
Libyan  material  may  have  been  "out- 
dated" and  "  unsophisticated,"  accord- 
ing to  the  Brazilian  newspapers, 
Cuban  and  Soviet  aid  in  cash,  weap- 
ons, and  training,  is  certainly  enough, 
when  added  to  the  Libyan  ordinance, 
to  overwhelm  other  governments  in 
Latin  America. 

It  is  clear  that  unless  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  take  positive  action. 
El  Salvador,  Honduras,  perhaps  Gua- 
temala, Costa  Rica,  and  ultimately 
Mexico,  could  succumb  to  the  machi- 
nations of  those  who  would  overthrow 
their  govertunents.  We  know  that  it  is 
imperative  that  we  do  something  to 
insure  this  does  not  happen.  What  we 
are  faced  with  is  the  question  of  what 
sort  of  help  we  should  provide. 

We  cannot  afford  not  to  follow 
events  in  Central  America  with  the 
greatest  attention.  Neither  can  we 
afford  to  sit  on  the  sidelines  and 
watch.  For  one  thing,  Mexico,  from 
whom  the  United  States  imports  25 
percent  of  its  oil,  is  in  an  extremely 
fragile  economic  state  at  the  present 
time.  Were  Mexico  to  declare  bank- 
ruptcy or  to  default  on  its  $80  million 
debt  to  the  United  States,  it  would 
have  a  substantial  effect  on  American 
banks. 

The  Panama  Canal,  which  transects 
Central  America,  is  totally  dependent 
on  the  stability  of  the  region.  Forty- 
four  percent  of  all  foreign  trade  ton- 
nage and  over  half  of  our  imported 
strategic  minerals  pass  through  the 
canal.  Some  45  percent  of  the  crude  oil 
destined  for  ihe  United  States  crosses 
the  Caribbean  Basin.  The  vulnerabil- 
ity of  this  commeice  to  military  or  po- 
litical upheaval  is  self-evident. 

This  Senator  certainly  does  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  suggesting  that 
the  United  States  become  embroiled  in 
the  internal  politics  of  another  nation. 
Our  aid  has  been  sought  by  the  Salva- 
doran  leaders.  What  I  advocate  today 
is  that  we  begin  to  examine  additional 
means  for  active  participation  by  the 
United  States  in  establishing  peace  in 
the  region.  The  administration's  pro- 


posal for  increased  military  training 
should  be  given  serious  consideration. 

We  might  also  consider  an  active 
role  in  regional  negotiations,  particu- 
larly since  the  admirable  efforts  of 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Mexico,  and 
Panama  to  meet  with  the  Central 
American  countries  involved  to  resolve 
their  conflicts  seem  to  be  foundering. 

In  the  final  analysis,  we  may  have  to 
consider  a  significantly  altered  ap- 
proach. The  administration  recognizes 
this.  Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz. 
in  a  speech  to  the  Dallas  World  Af- 
fairs Council,  stated  that- 
Just  as  no  amount  of  reform  can  bring 
peace  so  long  as  the  guerrillas  believe  they 
can  win  a  military  victory,  no  amount  of 
economic  help  vrill  suffice  if  guerrilla  units 
can  destroy  roads,  bridges,  power  stations, 
and  crops  again  and  again  with  impunity. 

The  Libyans'  adventurism  into  the 
South  American  Continent  for  the 
first  time  should  serve  to  impress  upon 
both  Congress  and  the  American 
I>eople  the  ease  with  which  foreign  in- 
stigators can  back  their  propaganda 
with  military  support.  We  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  this  infiltration  of 
arms  and  personnel  into  an  area  of  the 
highest  strategic  significance  for  the 
United  States.  We  particularly  need  to 
watch  the  potential  danger  for  in- 
creased shipments  via  the  new  airport 
being  completed  in  Grenada.  I  call 
upon  the  administration  and  Congress 
to  heed  the  warning  of  the  Libyan 
weapons  and  make  the  decisions,  how- 
ever painful,  that  must  be  made  to 
insure  the  economic,  political,  and 
even  physical  security  of  our  friends 
and  neighbors  in  the  Central  Ameri- 
can Hemisphere. 


A  PRAGMATIC  VIEW  OP  THE 
SITUATION  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  recent  efforts 
to  deny  badly  needed  military  assist- 
ance to  El  Salvador,  or  to  attach  con- 
ditions that  would  render  it  ineffec- 
tive. The  persistent  efforts  of  many,  in 
Congress  and  the  media,  to  strangle 
the  President's  authority  to  conduct 
U.S.  foreign  policy  in  Central  America 
have  made  Congress  the  decisive 
fonun.  the  group  which  can  permit 
the  Soviet-Cuban-Nicaraguan-support- 
ed  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  to  reap  an- 
other victory  for  the  global  spread  of 
Communist  tjTanny. 

During  the  last  20  years.  Congress 
has  played  a  growing  role  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  Nation's  foreign  policy.  In 
many  instances,  it  has  acted  responsi- 
bly. But  this  Senator  believes  that 
congressional  influence  was  a  major 
factor  in  causing  disaster  in  Vietnam, 
Angola,  Iran,  and  Afghanistan.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  part  of  a  congressional 
crippling  of  this  Nation's  coping  with 
a  militarily  spreading  Communist  con- 
quest in  our  own  hemisphere. 
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In  the  Washington  Post  of  April  17. 
our  UJf.  Ambassador.  Jeane  Klrkpat- 
rick.  wrote  about  the  current  congres- 
sional debate  on  El  Salvador  and  Cen- 
tral America.  She  placed  the  Issue  In 
perspective  and  pointed  out  the  over- 
whelming evidence  that  the  conflict  in 
El  Salvador  cannot  be  considered  in 
Isolation  from  the  lessons  or  our  expe- 
riences in  Vietnam  and  Nicaragua. 

In  Vietnam,  the  Congress  progres- 
sively cut  off  aid  to  South  Vietnam  in 
the  vain  hope  that  it  would  lead  to 
true  self-determination  and  prosperity 
under  a  less  repressive  government. 
The  actions  of  the  leaders  in  Vietnam, 
their  activities  throughout  Southeast 
Asia,  have  demonstrated  the  hollow- 
ness  of  that  hope.  I  commend  to  my 
colleagues  a  column  by  James  Webb, 
"This  Holocaust  Is  Still  Going  On,"  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  April  14.  A 
major  part  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  outcome  in  Vietnam,  with  its  im- 
mediate related  disasters  in  Cambodia 
and  Laos  and  with  numerous  other  in- 
directly related  disasters,  rests  square- 
ly on  the  shoulders  of  Congress. 

Similarly,  as  Ambassador  Kirkpat- 
rick  pointed  out,  there  is  a  disparity 
between  what  American  policymakers 
in  1979  hoped  would  happen  in  Nicara- 
gua and  what  has  actually  happened. 
Since  the  Sandinistas  come  to  power, 
they  have  clearly  stated  their  inten- 
tions in  Nicaragua  and  in  Central 
America.  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  re- 
cites a  litany  of  evidence  about  the 
true  nature  of  the  Sandinista  govern- 
ment and  its  external  supporters. 

Today,  El  Salvador  is  under  military 
attack.  It  is  obvious  that  the  terrorists, 
the  PDR-FMLN,  derive  their  support 
and  their  armament  from  Nicaragua 
and  its  allies.  It  is  clear  that  their  ob- 
jectives are  the  same  as  those  of  their 
external  patrons.  There  has  been  re- 
markably little  effort  to  hide  that 
fact.  Yet,  during  the  past  month, 
three  congressional  committees— the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  Foreign  Operations,  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee- 
have  debated  whether  to  approve  the 
President's  request  for  additional  mili- 
tary assistance  to  a  legitimately  elect- 
ed government.  None  of  them  gave  the 
President  the  approval  he  wanted; 
none  of  them  agreed  with  the  others. 
While  the  debate  about  what  sort  of 
U.S.  involvement  Congress  will  sup- 
port drags  on,  the  people  and  the  pop- 
ularly elected  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor, engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle 
for  survival,  do  not  know  whether  the 
one  ally  capable  of  providing  the 
needed  assistance  will  do  so.  Freedom 
lovers  in  El  Salvador  wonder  whether 
UJS.  failure  of  understanding  and  of 
purpose  will  cause  them  to  be  ground 
imder  foot  by  the  more  reliable  sup- 
port of  the  U.S.S.R.  for  terroristic  tyr- 
anny. 


In  recent  testimony  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Msgr.  Freddy  Delgado,  Chairman  of 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  estab- 
lished by  the  Pact  of  Apaneca,  stated 
blimtly  that  the  dialog  needed  right 
now  is  one  between  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  He 
added  that  "it  is  a  poor  guide  that 
points  in  two  directions." 

Monsignor  Delgado  knows— as  does 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Government  and  people  of  El  Salva- 
dor, and  the  guerrillas— that  what 
happens  in  the  next  few  weeks  will  be 
decisive  in  shaping  that  country's 
future.  That  is  why  Nicaragua's  Interi- 
or Minister.  Tomas  Borge,  accepts  in- 
vitations to  speak  at  American  univer- 
sities, and  why  GuiUermo  Ungo,  Presi- 
dent of  the  FDR-FMLN,  spends  most 
of  his  time  traveling  abroad.  They 
know  that,  without  American  assist- 
ance, the  Salvadoran  Government,  no 
matter  how  freely  elected  and  popu- 
larly supported,  cannot  siu-vive  against 
a  guerrilla  army  that  receives  exten- 
sive and  sustained  assistance  and  sup- 
port from  Nicaragua  and  its  allies. 
They  know  that  because  they  see 
every  day  the  systematic  guerrilla 
effort  to  destroy  the  country's  econo- 
my. 

During  the  past  6  months,  the  eco- 
nomic damage  has  totaled  $85.5  mil- 
lion. Under  the  draining  military  siege, 
unemployment  has  reached  40  per- 
cent, and  an  additional  35,000  Salva- 
dorans  have  become  refugees.  Last 
March  2,  the  guerrillas  announced 
that  they  would  begin  to  target  the 
electrical  industry  throughout  El  Sal- 
vador for  destruction  and  to  sabotage 
all  forms  of  transport  on  the  country's 
roads.  The  burden  of  that  destruction 
falls  on  the  general  population  and 
rural  peasants,  and  the  defense 
against  it  is  both  difficult  and  expen- 
sive. 

It  is  folly  to  oppose  military  aid  now 
by  parroting  the  unhelpful  assertion 
that  the  solutions  in  El  Salvador  must 
be  political  and  economical.  Our  Presi- 
dent and  the  last  President  know  that, 
and  the  United  States  has  striven 
toward  those  solutions.  But  it  takes 
two  to  tango.  The  solution  now  being 
applied  by  the  Communists  is  a  gun  to 
the  head.  We  must  support  actions 
which  will  effectively  spike  that  gun 
so  that  political  and  economic  progress 
can  go  on. 

If  Congress  refuses  seriously  to  con- 
sider the  mounting  evidence  about  the 
FDR-FMU^  and  its  supporters,  if  it 
denies  aid  or  permits  only  niggardly 
assistance,  it  will  condemn  one  more 
set  of  people,  the  people  of  El  Salva- 
dor, to  a  futiure  far  different  from  that 
which  they  desire,  and  one  devoid  of 
the  rights  and  liberties  we  Jealously 
guard  for  ourselves.  The  heat  of  Com- 
munist propaganda  is  focused  on  this 
issue.  I  hope  we  can  stand  the  heat, 
avoid  confusion,  persevere  to  face  the 


facts,  and  permit  responsible  U.8. 
action  in  coordination  with  the  demo- 
cratic countries  in  that  area.  If  confu- 
sion prevails,  the  light  of  hope  for 
freedom  will  be  dimmed  once  more 
throughout  the  world.  If  confusion 
prevails,  flames  of  danger  will  ignite  in 
our  own  back  yard,  flames  which  will 
be  much  more  costly  and  difficult  to 
extingiiish  later  unless  we  take  the  ap- 
propriate steps  now. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  careful- 
ly the  articles  by  Jeane  Kirkpatrick 
and  James  Webb,  which  I  ask  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  President's  re- 
quest for  aid  to  El  Salvador.  If  they 
fail  to  do  so,  they  will  have  no  excuse. 
For,  as  our  knowledgeable  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations  points  out,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  plead  "I  didn't 
know." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  Holocaust  Srnx  Goes  Or 
(By  James  Webb) 

In  this  week  of  remembering  the  anguish 
of  the  Holocaust.  In  these  days  of  com- 
memorating those  who  survived,  let  us  take 
just  a  moment  to  consider  the  crimes  that 
continue  in  Cambodia. 

No  one  Icnows  how  many  Cambodians 
were  killed  after  the  communists  took  con- 
trol of  that  coimtry.  Estimates  run  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  population, 
which  means  the  count  is  easily  2  to  3  mil- 
lion. Following  such  slaughter,  the  Vietnam- 
ese communists  moved  In,  supposedly  to  sta- 
bilize the  country.  For  those  who  have  been 
thinking  of  the  Holocaust,  this  is  analogous 
to  the  Russians  "liberating"  Poland  from 
the  Nazis. 

Currently,  there  are  200.000  Vietnamese 
soldiers  occupying  Cambodia.  Behind  them, 
following  a  policy  dictated  from  Hanoi,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Vietnamese  are  begin- 
ning to  settle  the  country.  There  have  been 
few  clear  examples  in  history  of  a  "final  so- 
lution" plarmed  to  eliminate  a  national  and 
ethnic  identity.  The  Cambodians,  who  were 
SLlmost  wiped  out,  are  now  going  to  be  ab- 
sorbed. 

Our  media  dance  around  this  tragedy,  re- 
porting it  in  bits  and  pieces,  avoiding  the 
Jugular  Issues  that  are  playing  themselves 
out  for  the  world  to  see.  The  questions  the 
media  kk  avoiding  are  two:  why  are  the  Vi- 
etnamese really  doing  this?  And  why  are  so 
many  Americans  remaining  silent  in  the 
face  of  such  a  completely  hideous  act? 

The  Vietnamese  communists  did  not  move 
into  Cambodia  to  liberate  the  Cambodians, 
any  more  than  the  Russians  moved  into 
Poland  to  liberate  the  Poles.  They  do  not 
remain  in  Cambodia  to  stabilize  that  coun- 
try, any  more  than  the  Russians  remain  in 
Eastern  E^irope  for  the  good  of  the  people 
they  have  conquered.  The  Vietnamese  com- 
munist move  was,  first,  conquest.  Or,  as  one 
Australian  general  said  a  few  years  ago,  "if 
you  don't  believe  In  the  domino  theory  yet, 
go  ask  a  few  million  of  the  dominoes." 

Second,  it  was  a  consequence  of  centuries 
of  ethnic  animosity  between  the  Vietnamese 
and  the  Cambodians,  which  has  periodcally 
spilled  over  into  attempts  at  genocide— usu- 
ally at  the  expense  of  the  Cambodians.  And 
finally.  It  is  the  clearest  way  for  the  North 


Vietnamese,  who  have  conquered  the  South 
and  who  completely  dominate  the  present 
communist  government,  to  prevent  insurrec- 
tion in  South  Vietnam.  The  troops  in  Cam- 
bodia are  principally  South  Vietnamese, 
with  North  Vietnamese  officers  to  prevent 
massive  desertions  into  Thailand.  If  they 
were  returned  home  to  a  South  Vietnam 
that  is  now  rife  with  unrest  and  poverty, 
they  would  endanger  what  many  escapees 
Indicate  is  a  country  ready  to  revolt. 

So  the  Vietnamese  communists  are  ex- 
porting their  domestic  strife,  and  fulfilling  a 
long-held  dream  of  conquest  in  the  bargain. 
Why  do  we  not  recognize  this?  First,  we 
are  bored  and  embarrassed  by  Southeast 
Asia.  Vietnam  and  its  turbulence  is  old  news 
in  a  society  that  bums  through  issues  and 
abandons  them  for  fresher  stuff.  More  im- 
portant, however,  such  recognition  would 
require  many  prominent  Americans  to 
admit  that  they  were  duped  by  the  commu- 
nists in  Hanoi  during  the  war.  Even  now, 
one  American  professor  in  Bangkok  re- 
turned from  a  visit  in  Hanoi  with  a  "high 
Vietnamese  official"  (who  would  not  be 
Identified)  and  proclaimed  that,  honest, 
folks,  the  Vietiuunese  are  just  trying  to  help 
Cambodia.  What  was  the  "high  Vietnamese 
official"  expected  to  say?  What  would 
happen  to  his  position  Inside  a  totalitarian 
system  if  he  expressed  the  dissenting  views 
that  we  so  cherish  in  our  own  political 
system? 

Too  many  of  our  brightest  people  were 
too  easily  deceived  by  creatures  of  a  commu- 
nist state  during  the  Vietnam  War.  Too 
many  Americans  are  even  today  aUowing 
ego  to  override  Intellect.  So  they  Ignore  the 
reality  of  their  own  deception,  even  as  it  un- 
folds before  their  eyes. 

It  was  our  own  country  that  was  accused 
of  "fascism"  and  "genocide"  during  the  war. 
But  think  of  this:  for  all  our  bombs  and  sol- 
diers, how  many  people  risked  their  lives  on 
frail  little  boats  in  the  open  sea  to  escape 
the  killing  during  the  war?  The  answer  is: 
about  the  same  number  of  people  who  are 
ciirrently  trying  to  sneak  from  West  Berlin 
into  East  Germany— zero.  The  notions  of 
fascism  and  genocide  existed  in  Vietnam. 
Unfortunately,  even  many  of  our  own 
people  branded  the  wrong  side  with  such 
labels. 

Perhaps  the  ultimate  lesson  of  the  Holo- 
caust is  that  we  do  not  believe  incomprehen- 
sible tragedies  until  they  have  played  them- 
selves out.  And  then  we  console  ourselves 
with  little  ceremonies  and  empty  phrases 
like  "Never  Again." 
I  wish  it  were  not  so. 
This  Timk  We  Know  What's  Happehihg 

(By  Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick) 
The  whole  scenario  sounds  like  a  grade  B 
movie  from  the  1950s,  but  that,  alas,  does 
not  mean  it  is  not  true.  It's  almost  unbear- 
ably unfashionable  to  say  so,  but  there  is  a 
plan  to  create  a  communist  Central  America 
which,  if  successful,  wiU  have  momentous 
consequences  for  our  security  and  that  of 
our  European  allies,  for  Israel's  internation- 
al position,  and  for  the  unfortunate  people 
of  Central  America.  So  far.  Congress  seems 
unwilling  to  make  a  serious  effort  to  pre- 
vent—by means  short  of  war— these  human 
and  strategic  catastrophes. 

E^ren  though  a  very  well  organized  lobby 
works  indefatigably  to  confuse  the  moral, 
political  and  intellectual  questions  involved 
In  U.S.  policy  toward  Central  America,  there 
is  growing  clarity  about  the  issues  and  the 
stakes.  Indeed,  what  distinguishes  the  cur- 
rent debate  about  military  and  economic  aid 
for  Central  America  from  similar  disputes 


about  China.  Cuba.  Vietnam  and  Nicaragua 
is  that  we  have  fewer  illusions  and  more  in- 
formation. 

We  know  by  now  what  the  government  of 
Nicaragua  is  and  what  it  intends— in  El  Sal- 
vador, Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  New  York,  Je- 
rusalem. We  know  who  the  guerrillas  in  El 
Salvador  are,  where  and  how  they  get  their 
arms,  what  their  plans  are,  who  their 
friends  are. 

As  recently  as  July  1979  it  was  possible  for 
American  policymakers  of  optimistic  dispo- 
sition to  suppose  that,  if  they  acted  wisely 
and  generously,  Nicaragua  would  emerge 
from  its  bloody  civil  war  with  an  independ- 
ent, pluralist,  socialist,  neutralist  govern- 
ment. To  this  end,  the  United  States  rushed 
some  $24.6  million  in  emergency  food,  medi- 
cal and  reconstruction  assistance  to  the 
FSLN  on  their  triumph,  provided  $118  mil- 
lion direct  economic  assistance  in  the  subse- 
quent 18  months,  and  assisted  the  new  gov- 
ernment in  securing,  in  addition,  some  $262 
million  from  multilateral  lending  institu- 
tions (an  amount  almost  double  the  amount 
the  Somoza  government  had  received  in  the 
preceding  20  years).  But  before  the  Carter 
administration  left  office  in  January  1981, 
the  decision  was  made  that  Nicaragua  no 
longer  met  U.S.  requirements  for  assistance, 
its  pattern  of  internal  repression  and  exter- 
nal aggression  being  already  clear.  And 
during  the  subsequent  two  years,  Nicara- 
gua's facade  of  democratic  intentions  and 
national  independence  have  been  not  ripped 
off,  but  cast  aside. 

EJveryone  who  cares  to  know  now  under- 
stands that  the  government  of  Nicaragua 
has  imposed  a  new  dictatorship;  that  it  has 
refused  to  hold  the  elections  it  promised; 
that  it  has  seized  control  of  all  media  except 
a  lone  newspaper  that  it  subjects  to  heavy 
prior  censorship;  that  it  denied  the  bishops 
and  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  right  to  say  Mass  on  television  during 
Holy  Week;  that  it  insulted  the  pope;  that  it 
has  stifled  the  private  sector  and  independ- 
ent trade  unions;  attacked  the  opposition; 
driven  the  Miskito  Indians  out  of  their 
homelands— burning  their  villages,  destroy- 
ing their  crops,  forcing  them  into  exile  or 
into  involuntary  internment  in  camps  far 
from  home. 

Persons  interested  in  such  questions  un- 
derstand, too.  that  Nicaragua's  rulers  have 
introduced  into  the  country  many  thou- 
sands of  C^iban  teachers,  trainers  and  super- 
visors, including  at  least  2,000  military  ad- 
visers. The  Sandinista  rulers  have  denied 
their  international  supporters  the  comforts 
of  ambiguity.  They  have  explained  who 
their  friends  are  and  what  convictions  guide 
them. 

From  Moscow  and  Managua  they  have  an- 
nounced their  principles:  "We  guide  our- 
selves by  the  scientific  doctrines  of  the  Rev- 
olution, by  Marxism-Leninism,"  Minister  of 
Defense  Humberto  Ortega  explained  to  his 
army;  "...  our  political  force  is  Sandinismo 
and  our  doctrine  is  Marxist-Leninism." 
"Marxism-Leninism  is  a  fundamental  part 
of  the  Sandinista  ideology,"  said  another 
member  of  the  junta,  Victor  Tlrado  Lopez. 
They  have  issued  a  new  stamp  with  a  pic- 
ture of  Karl  Marx  and  excerpts  from  the 
Communist  Manifesto. 

Nicaragua's  leaders  are  done  with  dissem- 
bling. They  are  proud  of  their  ideology, 
proud  of  their  monopoly  of  power,  proud  of 
their  huge  new  military  force  (which  has  no 
peer  in  the  region),  proud  of  their  role  in 
Central  America's  guerrilla  war,  proud  of 
their  string  of  successes  in  international  di- 
plomacy. Those  successes  are  impressive:  a 


seat  on  the  U Jf.  Security  Council,  a  stymied 
regional  diplomatic  initiative,  continued 
support  from  the  Socialist  International 
and  a  resounding  victory  at  the  Delhi 
Summit  of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement. 
Proud  too  of  their  friends,  including:  Libya, 
the  PLO  and,  of  course,  C^ba.  their  con- 
stant companions.  The  PLO  connection,  ac- 
claimed by  Yassar  Arafat  at  the  revolution's 
first  anniversary  ( ".  .  .  the  Nicaraguan  peo- 
ple's victory  is  the  victory  of  the  Palestin- 
ians. Anyone  who  threatens  Nicaragua  will 
have  to  face  Palestinian  combatants."),  has 
spawned  international  progeny.  This  past 
week  a  Latin  American  preparatory  meeting 
on  Palestine  has  been  held  in  Miuiagua  for 
the  purpose  of  "obtaining  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  support  for  the  Palestini- 
an cause"  and  'opposing"  Israel's  aggressive 
policy.  According  to  Radio  Sandlno,  dele- 
gates from  some  20  nations  and  10  UJi.  or- 
ganizations were  expected. 

Such  conferences  are  but  one  manifesta- 
tion of  the  junta's  vocation  for  public  diplo- 
macy. Other  examples  may  be  observed  on 
U.S.  television  and,  especially,  at  the  United 
Nations  where,  with  dazzling  chutzpah,  Nic- 
aragua's leaders  last  week  pressed  their 
demand  for  immunity  from  attack  by  anti- 
Sandinista  Nicaraguans,  at  the  same  time 
they  stepped  up  support  for  Salvador's  guer- 
rillas. 

The  character  of  El  Salvador's  guerrilla 
struggle  is  no  more  ambiguous  than  that  of 
Nicaragua's  government.  Since  the  elections 
of  March  1982.  nobody  even  pretends  that 
the  FMLN  enjoys  popular  support,  is 
"really"  a  bunch  of  agrarian  reformers,  or  a 
coalition  that  would,  if  victorious,  usher  in  a 
more  perfect  democracy. 

The  fictions  with  which  communist  insur- 
gents have  conventionally  clothed  their  con- 
quest of  power  are  not  available  to  the  par- 
tisans of  the  FMLN.  The  pretense  that  the 
FBCLN  is  an  indigenous  guerrilla  movement 
without  significant  foreign  support  has  also 
been  largely  abandoned.  Too  many  truck- 
loads,  planeloads,  boatloads  of  arms  from 
Cuba,  Nicaragua  and  the  Eastern  bloc  have 
been  found;  too  many  documents  have  been 
captured,  too  many  pictures  taken,  too 
many  bold  announcements  made  from  Bla- 
nagua.  The  facts  about  the  FMLN  are  un- 
derstood by  people  interested  in  these  ques- 
tions. It  is  a  professional  guerrilla  operation 
directed  from  (x>mmand  and  control  centers 
in  Nicaragua,  armed  with  Soviet  bloc  arms 
delivered  through  Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  bent 
on  establishing  in  El  Salvador  the  kind  of 
one-party  dictatorship  linked  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  already  exists  In  Nicaragua. 

There  has,  moreover,  been  so  much  dis- 
cussion among  them  of  "revolution  without 
frontiers,"  of  "liberating"  and  "unifying" 
Central  America,  so  many  threats  to  Hondu- 
ras, so  much  bullying  of  Costa  Rica  and  gue- 
rilla activity  in  Guatemala,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  seriously  to  doubt  the  regional 
character  of  Soviet/Cuban/Nlcaraguan 
goals. 

Yet  to  be  fully  faced  is  the  relevance  of 
these  small,  poor  nations  of  the  Central 
American  isthmus  to  the  United  SUtes,  or 
the  importance  of  Caribbean  sea  lanes  to 
the  Western  Alliance.  Neither  is  the  extent 
of  the  Soviet  investment— military,  econom- 
ic, cultural— in  this  hemisphere  yet  fully  ap- 
preciated. But  very  reluctantly,  most  serious 
observers  have  come  to  acknowledge  that, 
yes,  the  area's  location  gives  it  a  certain  ir- 
reducible relevance  to  our  national  interest. 
These  serious  observers  grouse  about  the 
way  the  Reagan  administration  talks  about 
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the  issues:  they  grouse  about  the  govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  but  they  understand. 

The  Economist  noted  last  weeic  that  "The 
'loss'  of  El  Salvador  could  be  a  lethal  for- 
eign policy  blow  for  American.  .  .  ."  and 
The  New  Republic  made  a  similar  observa- 
tion. 

There  is  also  a  growing,  if  grudging,  ac- 
knowledgment that  money— in  the  form  of 
economic  and  military  assistance— is  quite 
probably  the  key  to  the  viability  of  the  re- 
gion's non-communist  govenunents.  And 
two  top  tUdes  of  previous  Democratic  admin- 
istrations, one  a  former  assistant  secretary 
of  state,  wrote  in  last  week's  New  York 
Times  Magazine  that,  "The  area  is  of  clear 
strategic  and  political  importance  to  the 
United  States  ..."  so  that  "to  stop  Ameri- 
can aid  would  be  to  deliver— yes,  deliver— El 
Salvador  into  the  hands  of  a  guerrilla  move- 
ment that  is  .  .  .  allied  externally  with 
America's  adversaries,  and  capable  itself  of 
the  greatest  brutality,"  and  advised  that 
".  .  .  abandonment  is  an  option  Democrats 
should  reject." 

Yet  if  few  in  or  out  of  Congress  advocated 
outright  abandonment,  a  good  many  argued 
for  such  little  assistance  on  such  niggardly 
terms  that  the  effect  is  almost  sure  to  be 
the  same. 

Prom  the  persjjectlve  of  hemispheric 
policy,  it  was  an  extraordinary  week. 

An  official  of  the  Soviet  foreign  office, 
Vadim  Zagladin,  reiterated  Brezhnev's 
threat  to  Install  nuclear  missiles  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  five  minutes  from  the 
United  States.  And  a  member  of  the  Nicara- 
guan  Junta  announced  that,  if  asked,  his 
government  would  consider  installing  Soviet 
nuclear  missiles  in  Nicaragua. 

In  Managua.  Nicaraguan  officials,  made 
clear  their  determination  to  continue  sup- 
port for  revolution  in  Central  America 
while,  at  exactly  the  same  time,  their  repre- 
sentatives at  the  United  Nations  demanded 
protection  from  an  internal  insurgency. 

Meanwhile,  the  Democratic  majority  on 
the  Latin  American  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  acted 
to  deny  the  democratically  elected  govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  the  military  assistance 
it  needs  to  stave  off  a  very  well  armed  and 
advised  Marxist  insurgency  and,  simulta- 
neously, to  deny  a  democratic  Nicaraguan 
insurgency  any  support  against  a  repressive, 
aggressive  Marxist  government— though  the 
clear  effect  of  such  a  policy  would  be  to 
make  the  United  States  the  enforcer  of 
Brezhnev's  doctrine  of  irreversible  commu- 
nist revolution. 

If,  as  often  suggested,  the  "Vietnam  Syn- 
drome" explains  the  extraordinary  reluc- 
tance of  America's  political  class  to  provide 
urgently  needed  assistance  to  endangered 
friendly  governments  in  an  area  of  clear  na- 
tional interest,  in  what  does  that  syndrome 
consist?  Obviously,  the  Vietnam  experience 
did  not  make  us  isolationist.  The  U.S.  gov- 
ernment pursues,  with  the  full  consent  of 
Congress,  a  foreign  policy  that  Involves  us 
In  the  affairs  of  four  continents.  We  support 
a  large  standing  army  and  a  huge  defense 
establishment.  We  station  troops  in  remote 
places,  provide  billions  of  dollars  In  econom- 
ic and  military  assistance  to  governments  of 
all  sorts  in  Asia,  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 
Neither  the  moral  nor  military  misgivings 
expressed  with  regard  to  Central  America 
are  evident  with  regard  to  these  other  re- 
gions. 

Nobody  talks  about  slippery  slopes  when 
we  rush  weapons  to  Thailand,  trainers  to 
Lebanon  or  economic  aid  to  Africa  or  Asia. 
Nobody   talks  about  human  rights  when 


there  is  murder  and  mayhem  in  Zimbabwe, 
though  one  can  readily  imagine  the  outcry 
if  the  bishops  of  El  Salvador  had  issued  a 
statement  resembling  that  of  the  bishops  of 
Zimbabwe. 

Why? 

Why  Is  Congress  so  much  more  reluctant 
to  assist  an  imperfect  democratic  govern- 
ment clearly  important  to  our  national  in- 
terest than  much  less  perfect  governments 
in  more  remote  regions? 

What  is  it  that  Central  America  has  in 
common  with  Vietnam  that  so  repels  liber- 
als? Is  it  Just  the  nature  of  the  contest— the 
fact  that,  in  both,  well-financed  communist 
guerrilla  movements  have  simultaneously 
targeted  the  existing  government  and  what 
is  generally  called  "world  public  opinion"? 

Is  it  because  lobbies  of  the  left  have  man- 
aged, in  both  cases,  to  make  the  anti-com- 
munist side  seem  unbearably  unfashiona- 
ble? 

God  knows  there  are  parallels  enough  in 
the  public  discussion  of  Vietnam  and  Cen- 
tral America.  In  both  cases,  well-orchestrat- 
ed international  campaigns  have  focused 
mercilessly  on  the  political  and  moral  fail- 
ings of  the  government.  And  in  El  Salvador, 
as  in  Vietnam,  the  introduction  of  elections 
and  reforms,  the  reduction  of  human  rights 
abuses  and  corruption  have  proved  not  to 
have  much  effect  on  the  drumbeat  of  criti- 
cism. In  El  Salvador,  as  in  Vietnam,  Con- 
gress calls  the  U.S.  commitment  into  doubt 
from  quarter  to  quarter,  "certification"  to 
"certification"  undermining  the  confidence 
of  vulnerable  allies  in  our  reliability  and 
their  viability. 

As  with  Vietnam,  doubt  is  continuously 
voiced  about  whether  the  government  of  EH 
Salvador,  which  struggles  mightily  to  satis- 
fy American  demands,  is  morally  of  Ameri- 
can approval  or  even  of  survival. 

But  there  are  a  few  crucial  differences 
too,  and  those  differences  involve  what  we 
know  and  when  we  know  it.  Not  only  do  we 
know  who  Salvador's  FMLN  is,  when  we 
didn't  know  who  the  Vletcong  were,  we 
know  now  who  the  Vletcong  were,  how  they 
came  down  from  the  North  (20.000  in  the 
early  years  alone),  how  they  were  supplied, 
how  Western  public  opinion  was  manipulat- 
ed into  believing  that  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front,  created  by  decision  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communist  Party,  was  a  sponta- 
neous product  of  "deeper"  social  causes.  We 
know  all  these  things  now  because  Gen.  Vo 
Nguyen  Giap  and  his  colleague.  Gen.  Vo 
Bam,  have  told  us  about  them. 

We  know  too  about  human  rights  under 
those  two  Vietnamese  regimes,  about  the 
labor  camps  and  mass  deportations.  We 
know  this  at  least  in  part  because  Stephen 
J.  Morris'  careful  study  has  documented 
with  endless,  painful  details  that  "The  vio- 
lation human  rights  by  the  Communist 
Party  of  Vietnam,  in  both  the  North  and 
the  South,  was  incomparably  worse  than 
the  violation  of  human  rights  by  the  former 
Thieu  government  in  South  Vietnam.  The 
difference  was  not  one  of  degree  but  one  of 
quality." 

We  know  the  Vletcong  did  not  establish  a 
broad-based  government  or  a  socialist  de- 
mocracy. We  know  what  happened— and  is 
still  happening— in  Cambodia.  We  do  not 
enjoy  thinking  much  about  these  matters, 
but  we  know  about  them,  just  as  surely  as 
we  know  the  character  and  the  stakes  of  the 
contest  in  Central  American. 

The  crucial  difference  between  Vietnam 
and  Central  America  is  not  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  though  that  is  important.  The  cru- 
cial difference  is  that  the  Congress  that  cut 


off  aid  to  Vietnam  could  say  it  did  not  guess 
what  would  follow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  12 
o'clock  noon  and,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
there  is  a  caucus  of  Senators  off  the 
floor.  An  order  has  been  entered  for 
the  Senate  to  stand  in  recess  until  the 
hour  of  2  p.m.  today,  I  believe,  and  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  now  execute  that 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  stands  in  recess  imtll  2  p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  the 
Senate  recessed  until  2  p.m.;  where- 
upon, the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer (Mr.  Warner). 


MUSINGS  OF  THE  MAJORITY 
LEADER  ON  A  BEAUTIFUL  DAY 
IN  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
presently  the  only  occupant  of  this 
Chamber  except  for  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer,  and  under  those  cir- 
cumstances, I  feel  compelled  to  take 
certain  liberties.  There  is  a  long  list  of 
bills  here  that  I  am  now  willing  to  pass 
by  unanimous  consent,  and  we  will  see 
how  fast  that  brings  Senators  to  the 
floor. 

Seriously,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
plan  to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to  the 
bankruptcy  bills  imtil  those  who  are 
principal  to  the  debate  and  the  man- 
agement of  those  measures  and  the 
minority  leader  have  an  opportunity 
to  come  to  the  floor. 

While  I  am  doing  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  cannot  help  but  share  my  mus- 
ings with  the  Senate.  I  Just  walked 
from  the  Dirksen  Office  Building 
across  the  east  ellipse  of  the  Capitol 
Grounds  to  the  Senate  steps.  I  would 
estimate  the  temperature  is  about  85 
degrees,  the  grass  is  freshly  mowed, 
the  air  is  soft  and  sweet,  the  sunshine 
is  penetrating,  and  it  confirms  what  I 
have  always  believed  and  that  is 
winter  should  be  a  place  that  you  visit 
and  not  a  season  of  the  year.  I  have 
waited  months  for  this  day  when  we 
could  shed  the  last  remnants  of  winter 
and  engage  once  more  in  the  natural 
festivities  that  mankind  enjoys  so 
much  in  the  spring  and  suromer. 

I  am  tempted,  Mr.  President,  to  ask 
that  the  Senate  adjomn  itself  to  the 
front  lawn  of  the  Capitol  and  conduct 
our  business  there.  But  on  further 


thought  it  struck  me  that  if  I  get  100 
Senators  out  there  under  those  salu- 
brious circimistances,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  keep  a  quorum. 

I  even  had  the  opportunity  to  do  a 
little  historical  research  to  see  when, 
if  at  all,  the  Senate  last  met  out  of 
doors,  and  I  can  find  no  such  record. 
The  closest  I  found  was  when  the  Cap- 
itol was  burned  in  August  1814  by 
errant  British  troops.  Incidentally, 
that  fire  began  in  my  office,  and  I 
have  been  tempted  ever  since  to  start 
another  one.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  after  that,  surely  the 
Senate  did  not  meet  in  its  accustomed 
Chambers  because  they  had  been  in- 
cinerated, but  there  is  no  clear  historic 
record  that  the  Senate  met  on  the 
lawn  or  anyplace  else  outside.  The 
closest  we  can  come  is  to  an  undocu- 
mented report  that  the  Congress,  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  met  in  a 
tavern  across  the  street  from  the  Cap- 
itol in  the  space  now  occupied  by  the 
Supreme  Court  Building.  Perhaps 
there  is  significance  to  be  attached  to 
the  fact  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives met  on  the  ground  floor  and  the 
Senate  met  on  the  second  floor  there- 
by giving  rise  no  doubt  to  the  term  of 
the  Senate  as  the  upper  Chamber. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  all  I  know 
how  to  say  and  still  there  are  no  Sena- 
tors here,  and  therefore  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  biU  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.       

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  recog- 
nized. 


EVOLUTIONARY  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  STRATEGIC  DEFENSIVE 
SYSTEMS:  A  CONCEPT  WHOSE 
TIME  HAS  COME 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  an  objective  exami- 
nation of  President  Reagan's  recent 
call  for  the  development  of  strategic 
defense  systems  will  disclose  that  this 
is  a  concept  whose  time  has  come. 

Once  past  the  emotional  reactions  of 
those  who  are  tied  to  the  strategic  doc- 
trines of  the  past,  this  new  approach 
may,  indeed,  lead  to  an  ultimate  reduc- 
tion in  offensive  missiles  on  both  sides. 

For  too  long  we  have  relied  on  stra- 
tegic policy  based  on  the  threat  of  re- 
taliation rather  than  a  commitment  to 
self-defense.  I  have  wondered  ever 
since  the  signing  of  the  ABM  treaty  in 
1972,  as  I  asked  anew  in  remarks  to 
this  body  last  December  18,  what 
could  be  more  stabilizing  than  the 
ability  to  defend  one's  homeland 
against  nuclear  attack? 


Yet,  many  of  those  who  are  most 
vocal  through  the  media  continue  to 
Insist  that  defense  would  touch  off  a 
new  arms  race  by  raising  fears  that 
one  side  was  preparing  to  attack  and 
then  defend  itself  against  retaliatory 
attack.  Defense,  in  fact,  is  not  provoca- 
tive—it is  the  opposite.  If  each  side 
neutralizes  the  other's  offensive  capa- 
bility, the  threat  of  aggression  must  be 
reduced.  The  U.S.  history  discloses 
proudly  that  ours  is  not  an  aggressor 
nation.  But  several  times,  we  have 
been  caught,  with  almost  tragic  re- 
sults, with  our  guard  down. 

Still,  there  are  numerous  critics  who 
suggest  that  ballistic  missile  defense 
(BMD)  is  destabilizing.  Their  argu- 
ments should  be  challenged  not  only 
on  first  priciples,  but  on  the  groimds 
that  major  reductions  in  offensive 
weapons  are  made  more  feasible  if 
such  weapons  are  protected  by  BMD. 

It  is  not  simply  how  many  strategic 
weapons  are  allowed  on  each  side,  but 
how  survivable  those  weapons  are. 
Therefore,  we  must  see  to  it  that  a 
strategic  defensive  policy  that  is  basi- 
cally conducive  to  arms  control  is  not 
made  to  appear  as  the  reverse. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  was  our  tech- 
nical superiority  in  strategic  areas 
which  induced  the  Soviets  to  agree  to 
the  ABM  treaty,  as  well  as  SALT  I.  As 
I  noted  in  my  remarks  in  December, 
when  the  ABM  treaty  was  negotiated 
it  was  assumed  major  reductions  in  of- 
fensive ballistic  missile  forces  would  be 
shortly  forthcoming.  Instead,  the  Sovi- 
ets stepped  up  their  strategic  pro- 
grams on  all  fronts  and,  today,  our 
land-based  ICBM  force  stands  vulnera- 
ble to  a  first  strike.  Vulnerability,  I 
submit,  is  the  most  provocative  and  de- 
stabilizing condition  of  all,  encourag- 
ing, at  the  minimum,  international  ad- 
ventiu-es  backed  by  the  threat  of  a 
first  strike. 

The  ABM  treaty  permits  limited  de- 
ployment by  both  sides,  and  the  Sovi- 
ets have  a  system  deployed  around 
Moscow.  However,  Congress  decided  in 
1976  to  phase  out  our  deployed  site  at 
Grand  Forks,  S.  Dak.  Meanwhile,  the 
Soviets  have  continued  with  a  system- 
level  program,  at  expenditures  three 
times  greater  than  ours,  which  we 
assume  could  be  rapidly  deployed  in 
the  future.  The  United  States  has  pur- 
sued a  modest  R&D  ballistic  missile 
defense  (BMD)  program  since  the 
early  1970's,  progressively  developing 
means  to  defend  our  ground-based 
ICBM  force  and  developing  technol- 
ogies which  have  provided  remarkable 
advances  for  future  defensive  options. 
I  agree  with  President  Reagan  that 
we  need  to  step  up  the  pace  of  R&D 
on  advanced  long-range  BMD  concepts 
which  will  fully  challenge  our  Nation's 
creative  scientific  capabilities  for  suc- 
cess and  breakthroughs  as  well  as  our 
political  willingness  to  seek  visionary 
solutions.  In  this  connection,  I  was  one 
of  the  first  Members  of  this  body  to 


speak  out  on  the  potential  use  of  di- 
rected energy  technologies,  such  as 
high-energy  lasers,  for  future  defen- 
sive weapons. 

In  the  future,  we  should  be  able  to 
use  ground-based  or  space-based,  high- 
energy  lasers  to  destory  ballistic  mis- 
sile targets,  as  well  as  other  offensive 
targets.  I  have  felt  for  some  time  that 
we  need  to  accelerate  our  efforts  In 
the  development  of  this  technology. 
However,  one  of  my  primary  concerns 
has  been  the  fragmentation  and  lack 
of  coordination  among  the  various 
Government  agencies  of  the  current 
research  and  development  in  the  area 
of  directed  energy. 

This  concern  was  amplified  as  a 
result  of  hearings  that  I  chaired  in 
late  1979.  The  purpose  of  these  hear- 
ings was  to  provide  a  broader  review  of 
the  highly  diverse,  important,  and  rap- 
idly developing  laser  technology.  From 
these  hearings,  I  determined  that  we 
did  not  have  the  proper  environment 
to  focus  this  technology.  Therefore,  in 
the  last  Congress,  I  introduced  legisla- 
tion calling  for  a  Laser /Particle  Beam 
Institute  to  provide  a  long-range  pro- 
gram in  this  area  and  serve  as  a  co- 
ordinating and  managing  body  for 
those  Government  agencies  involved 
in  laser/particle  beam  research  and 
development. 

I  have  recently  been  encouraged  by  . 
what  appears  to  be  better  coordination 
of  these  efforts.  However,  because  of 
the  importsmce  of  this  technology,  the 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Sub- 
committee plans  to  conduct  further 
hearings  on  this  issue  later  this  year. 

While  the  President's  March  23  an- 
nouncement properly  emphasized  the 
more  advanced,  long-term  BMD  con- 
cepts, I  would  encourage  him  to  seri- 
ously consider  an  evolutionary  ap- 
proach that  also  would  include  more 
mature,  nearer  term  BMD  concepts. 

I  have  followed  with  great  interest 
the  progress  in  Army  BMD  systems 
and  technology  development  centered 
at  Huntsville.  Ala.  This  program  has 
made  dramatic  strides  in  recent  years 
over  a  broad  spectrum  of  systems. 

As  early  as  the  1960's,  BMD  demon- 
strated essential  strategic  defensive 
systems  technologies,  including 
phased  array  radars  and  Sprint-class 
interceptors.  By  the  1970's,  the  pro- 
gram technologies  were  developed  to 
enable  defense  against  sophisticated - 
missiles  in  the  terminal  stages  of 
attack  through  the  use  of  complex 
data  processing,  and  discriminating 
technologies,  and  quick-response  inter- 
ceptors. The  program  evolved  in  the 
1970's  with  the  development  of  on- 
board data  processing  and  long-wave 
infrared  sensors  for  early  identifica- 
tion of  targets  outside  the  atmosphere. 
Today,  BMD  is  demonstrating  ad- 
vanced sensors  and  data  processing 
and  smart  missiles  capable  of  inter- 
cepting incoming  missiles  with  nonnu- 
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dear  warheads.  Programs  also  are  al- 
ready underway  in  the  nontradltional 
technology  areas  of  directed  energy 
weapons. 

These  technology  successes  provide 
vast  encouragement  to  the  hopes  for  a 
successful  strategic  defense  in  the 
future  and  can  be  demonstrated,  with 
the  option  for  deployment,  on  an  evo- 
lutionary basis  while  futuristic  space- 
baaed  systems  concepts  are  maturing. 
Skeptics  have  dismissed  the  long-range 
portion  of  this  thinking  as  a  "Star 
Wars"  fantasy,  but  I  believe  history 
will  prove  them  to  be  wrong. 

Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  re- 
cently noted: 

Perhaps  one  reason  for  the  skepticism 
with  which  some  have  greeted  this  Initiative 
is  due  to  misunderstanding.  Many  would 
have  you  believe  that  we  seek  to  develop  a 
single  system  which  can  Intercept  and 
defend  flawlessly  against  all  missiles  and  all 
attacks.  We  know  there  Is  no  such  "magic 
bullet."  What  we  are  trying  to  develop  first 
is  a  defense  network— a  series  of  systems, 
not  necessarily  based  on  the  same  technolo- 
gy or  physical  principles— which  taken  to- 
gether will  provide  a  reliable  defense 
against  nuclear  ballistic  missiles. 

The  concept  we  will  need  to  perfect  is  not 
dissimilar  to  the  one  we  now  employ  to 
defend  our  fleet  against  tactical  missile 
attack.  The  layered  fleet  defense  system 
consists  of  F-14  fighters  and  Phoenix  Mis- 
siles at  long  ranges,  the  Aegis  Cruiser  at 
medium  range,  and  close-in  weapons  sys- 
tems. All  are  under  control  of  computers 
which  keep  track  of  dozens  of  incoming  mis- 
sUes.  and  direct  interceptors  to  destroy 
them.  The  ballistic  missQe  defenses  we  seek 
to  buUd  must  do  these  functions  also,  not 
against  dosens  of  targets,  but  against  thou- 
sands and  at  vastly  greater  ranges. 

Secretary  Weinberger  was  referring 
to  a  defense  network,  which  I  believe 
to  be  consistent  with  BMD's  layered 
defense  concept,  where  defense  is  pos- 
sible in  various  regimes  of  an  attack- 
ing missile's  trajectory. 

My  Interest  in  also  considering  more 
mature  BBO)  concepts  is  based  on  sev- 
eral compelling  factors  that  are  con- 
sistent with  the  President's  policy  ini- 
tiative. They  can  be  fielded  earlier  and 
they  can  be  securely  based  on  our  own 
soil.  They  would  pose  no  threat  for 
any  use  other  than  purely  defensive 
objectives,  and  they  would  effectively 
complement  any  advanced  systems 
that  may  be  deployed  later. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  should  care- 
fully and  objectively  evaluate  the 
President's  call  for  the  development  of 
strategic  defensive  systems  as  a  means 
of  making  nucleac  weapons  impotent 
and  obsolete.  If  we  raise  ourselves 
above  partisanship,  as  indeed  we  must, 
and  look  with  open  minds  at  what 
could  represent  a  more  stabilizing  stra- 
tegic policy,  I  believe  we  will  come  to 
agree  that  this  initiative  can  signal  a 
change  in  America's  strategic  policy 
that  is  likely  to  live  in  history  as  a  dra- 
matic turning  point  toward  world 
peace.  It  puts  us  on  a  course  that  is 
fundamentally  more  secure  and 
humane. 


I  believe  America's  scientists  and  en- 
gineers, who  have  brought  this  Nation 
to  preeminence  in  world  technology 
and  to  the  Moon  and  back,  can  suc- 
ceed in  developing  the  defensive  sys- 
tems to  make  this  peaceful  vision  a  re- 
ality. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

SOVIET  JEWISH  EMIORA'nON 


Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  bring  once  again  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Senate  the  plight  of 
Jews  who  wish  to  emigrate  from  the 
Soviet  Union  but  are  not  allowed  to  do 
so. 

In  1971  the  Soviet  Union  began  a 
new  phase  in  their  emigration  policy 
which  became  more  lenient  and  al- 
lowed over  13.000  Jews  to  leave  the 
country  that  year.  The  program  con- 
tinued and  between  1971  and  1979  the 
numbers  remained  above  the  13,000 
mark  and  even  hit  a  high  of  over 
51,000  In  1979— the  year  the  SALT  n 
Treaty  was  signed. 

This  encouraging  trend  was  to  be, 
unfortunately,  short  lived.  New  re- 
strictions were  Imposed  by  the  Soviets 
in  1980  and  1981,  and  the  number  of 
visas  dropped  to  about  21,000  in  1980, 
and  dropped  further  to  about  9,400  in 
1981.  These  figures  took  a  dramatic 
nosedive  to  less  than  2,700  in  1982. 
This  is  a  clear  and  discouraging  sign  of 
a  reversal  in  the  pre-1979  trend  and  an 
indication  that  the  situation  is  becom- 
ing increasingly  worse. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jews  have 
shown  an  interest  In  leaving  the  Soviet 
Union  but  have  been  discouraged  or 
flatly  refused.  Grigory  Rosenshtein  is 
one  of  these  many  unf  ortimate  people. 
Mr.  Rosenshtein,  along  with  the  rest 
of  his  family,  fhrst  applied  for  an  exit 
visa  in  November  of  1973.  He  was  re- 
fused, and  has  been  repeatedly  re- 
fused, an  exit  visa  on  the  grounds  that 
he  saw  a  classified  document  18  years 
ago,  which  he  does  not  remember.  In 
anticipation  of  filing  for  an  applica- 
tion to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Grigory  re- 
signed his  Job  at  the  Science  Institute 
for  Instrument  Automization  in  1973. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  working 
at  various  menial  Jobs,  has  often  been 
unemployed,  and  is  now  struggling  to 
make  ends  meet. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  this  year  I 
wrote  to  General  Secretary  Andropov 
on  behalf  of  Grigory  Rosenshtein  and 
his  family,  and  urged  that  his  Govern- 
ment give  favorable  consideration  to 
granting  their  visa  request.  I  ask  unan- 


imous consent  that  a  copy  of  that 
letter  be  made  a  part  of  the  Ricoro  at 
this  time  and  hope  that  a  response  will 
be  forthcoming  soon.  Unfortunately, 
earlier  such  letters  which  I  have  writ- 
ten on  behalf  of  other  ref  usenlks  have 
not  even  been  afforded  the  courtesy  of 
a  response. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo.  as  follows: 

VS.  SSHATB, 

Wathington,  D.C..  March  11. 1983. 
Oeneral  Secretary  Yuri  Andropov, 
Qtneml  Secretary  of  the  CommunUt  Party, 
the  Kremlin,  Moscow,  U.S.S.R. 

Dear  OnfCRAL  Secretart  Ahsropov:  The 
plight  of  Origory  Rozenshtein  has  been 
caUed  to  my  attention  and  I  request  that  his 
case  be  afforded  renewed  consideration  by 
your  government. 

Mr.  Rozenshtein,  along  with  his  entire 
family,  first  applied  for  an  exit  visa  in  No- 
vember of  1973.  He  was  refused,  and  has 
been  repeatedly  refused,  an  exit  visa  on  the 
grounds  that  he  saw  a  classified  docimient 
18  years  ago,  which  he  does  not  remember. 
In  anticipation  of  filing  for  an  application 
to  emigrate  to  Israel,  Origory  resigned  his 
Job  at  the  Science  Research  Institute  for  In- 
strument Automization  in  1973.  Since  ttiat 
time,  he  has  been  working  at  various  menial 
Jobs,  has  often  been  unemployed,  and  is 
struggling  to  made  ends  meet. 

The  concern  for  this  individual,  and 
others  like  tiim,  is  shared  by  my  colleagues 
both  in  the  D.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  Is  my  belief  that  it  would  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  both  our  govern- 
ments If  the  case  of  Mr.  Rosenshtein  and 
his  family  was  reconsidered  with  the  hope 
that  their  request  can  be  granted  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr.  Rozenshtein  and  his  family  reside  at 
Butlerova  2-1-69,  Moscow  117485,  RSFSR. 
USSR.  I  look  forward  to  your  response  and 
for  greater  cooperation  in  the  future  be- 
tween our  governments  and  people. 

With  best  wishes. 
Cordially, 

J.  Jakxs  Ezoh. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  all  of  my 
colleagues  should  reflect  for  a  moment 
on  the  fact  that  Jewish  life  in  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  being  systematically 
destroyed.  The  over  2  million  Soviet 
Jews  are  being  subjected  to  attempts, 
many  of  them  successful,  to  wipe  out 
their  religious  practices  and  education- 
al opportunities.  Yiddish  and  Hebrew 
are  not  taught  in  Soviet  schools.  Mail- 
ings of  cultural  materials  to  Soviet 
Jews  from  abroad  are  intercepted. 
Only  about  50  sjmagogues  exist  in  the 
country  today.  The  number  of  Jewish 
students  In  Soviet  institutions  of 
higher  learning  has  plummeted  by 
half  since  1968.  These  are  but  a  few 
examples  of  discrimination  against 
Jews  in  Soviet  Russia.  This  is  why 
greater  emigration  should  and  must  be 
allowed. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
future  of  Grigory  Rozenshtein  and 
thousands  of  others  like  him.  With 
United  States-Soviet  relations  at  their 
current  "rock-bottom"  state,  more  le- 


nient Soviet  emigration  policies  are 
one  way— virtually  painless  for  the 
Soviet  Government— for  them  to  show 
an  interest  in  more  meaningful  peace- 
ful coexistence.  It  would  also  be  a  way 
for  the  Soviets  to  move  toward  compli- 
ance with  the  1975  Helsinki  accords. 
Furthermore,  it  is  simply  humane. 

I  want  to  salute  my  friend  and  col- 
league (Senator  Borkh)  for  organizing 
this  year's  1983  "Congressional  Call  to 
Conscience  Vigil"  here  in  the  Senate. 
The  Union  of  Councils  for  Soviet  Jews, 
the  National  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry,  and  the  Student  Coalition  for 
Soviet  Jewry  have  also  performed  a 
great  service  in  keeping  this  issue 
before  the  world. 

We  must  forget  the  plight  of  those 
In  the  Soviet  Union  who  are  being  dis- 
criminated against — solely  because  of 
the  religious  beliefs.  Likewise,  we  must 
never  let  the  Soviet  Union  forget 
either. 


DECONTROL  OF  "OLD  GAS" 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, a  recent  study  provided  to  my 
office  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  This 
study  entitled.  "Natural  Gas  Revenues 
of  Major  U.S.  Energy  Companies, 
1977-81"  was  first  reported  in  early 
March.  This  version  which  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  for  the  record  is  a  fur- 
ther refinement  of  that  first  study, 
and  provides  a  grouping  of  the  major 
oil  companies  into  two  categories  of 
eight  firms  based  upon  production. 

The  results  of  this  upgraded  study 
are  the  same  as  the  first:  that  major 
oil  companies  revenues  from  sales  of 
natural  gas  have  doubled  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
of  1978.  growing  at  an  annual  rate  of 
about  25  percent  over  the  5-year 
period  studied.  The  study  also  points 
out  that  these  major  oil  firms  control 
a  significant  share  of  so-called  old  gas 
which  remains  regulated  imder  the 
NOPA.  Finally,  the  study  demon- 
strates that  during  this  same  period, 
crude  oil  prices  increased  nearly  four- 
fold and  that  natural  gas  prices  rose 
more  slowly  than  crude  oil  prices  as  a 
result  of  the  price  ceilings  under  the 
NGPA. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  points  out  in  this 
study  which  I  am  presenting  today, 
the  top  16  major  U.S.  oU  companies 
have  a  great  interest  in  seeliig  the 
price  of  natural  gas  rise  to  equal  oil 
prices.  These  giant  firms  produce 
nearly  one-half  of  the  volume  of  natu- 
ral gas  marketed  and  have  interests  in 
approximately  half  of  proven  gas  re- 
serves in  this  country. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  review 
this  paper  as  the  Congress  considers 
the  President's  proposal  to  remove 
price  ceilings  on  all  old  gas  supplies. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  study  entitled  "Natural 


Gas  Revenues  of  Major  U.S.  Energy 
Companies,  1977-81"  be  printed  In  the 

RiCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoBO,  as  follows: 

[Report  No.  83-«7  E] 

Natural  Oas  Rrvkwum  of  Major  VJB. 

EnROT  COMPAims,  1977-1981 

(By  David  J.  Cantor) 

ABSTRACT 

Natural  gas  accounts  for  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  the  revenues  of  major  energy  and 
oil  companies.  The  26  major  energy  compa- 
nies, including  the  16  major  oil  companies 
have  experienced  a  doubling  of  the  revenues 
from  the  production  of  natural  gas  since 
1977.  Their  natural  gas  revenues  as  a  per- 
centage of  combined  natural  gas  and  crude 
oil  revenues  has  fallen  from  about  30  per- 
cent to  approximately  22  percent,  but  that 
decline  is  largely  the  result  of  the  increase 
in  oil  prices.  The  top-eight  oil  companies 
have  seen  their  revenues  from  natural  gas 
rise  more  slowly  than  for  all  26  major 
energy  companies  combined,  explained  in 
IMirt  by  the  facts  that  natural  gas  activity  of 
firms  is  somewhat  less  important  to  these 
firms  than  to  the  others,  and  that  they  real- 
ize a  lower  average  value  for  their  gas  sales 
than  do  others.  Nevertheless,  the  revenues 
from  natural  gas  of  oil  companies  comprise 
most  of  the  gas  revenues  of  the  26  noajor 
U.S.  energy  companies. 

NATURAL  GAS  REVEinTRS  OP  MAJOR  V.8.  ERKRGT 
COMPANIES,  1977-1981 

Natural  gas  sales  provide  a  significant  por- 
tion of  major  energy  company  revenues 
from  their  combined  sales  of  domestic  natu- 
ral gas  and  crude  oU.  In  1977  and  1978,  prior 
to  the  world  oil  price  shock  of  1979,  gas  ac- 
counted for  over  30  percent  of  their  reve- 
nues from  sales  of  domestic  natural  gas  and 
crude  oil.  In  1979,  oil  prices  rose  rapidly  rel- 
ative to  natural  gas  prices.  OU  revenues  rose 
faster  then  gas  revenues,  and  the  proportion 
of  major  energy  company  gas  revenues  de- 
clined. In  1980  and  1981,  the  gas  share  of 
these  revenues  levelled  off  at  about  22  per- 
cent. The  16  major  U.S.  oU  companies  ac- 
count for  about  90  percent  of  the  natural 
gas  revenues  of  the  major  U.S.  energy  com- 
panies. The  importance  of  domestic  natural 
gas  to  major  energy  companies  is  highlight- 
ed, also,  by  the  fact  that  these  produce  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  volume  of  natural 
gas  marketed  In  the  United  States  and  have 
interests  in  approximately  half  of  proven 
natural  gas  reserves  in  the  country. 

This  report  presents  an  analysis  of  the 
levels  and  trends  of  natural  gas  revenues  of 
26  major  U.S.  energy  companies  including 
16  major  oU  companies,  for  the  period  1977 
through   1981.'   The  companies  are  those 


whose  corporate  financial  data  are  reported 
to  the  V&  Department  of  Energy.  Energy 
Information  Administration  for  Its  Finan- 
cial Reporting  System  (FR8).  The  period 
tmder  review  is  constrained  by  the  availabil- 
ity of  FRS  data.  Nevertheless,  the  period 
extends  from  the  year  immediately  prior  to 
enactment  of  the  Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  (NOPA)  through  moat  of  the  period 
during  which  NGPA'  pricing  has  been  in 
effect,  and  during  the  period  of  sharply 
rising  crude  oil  prices  from  1979  through 
mld-1981.  All  of  the  daU  dlscuaaed  herein 
treat  only  revenues,  production,  and  re- 
serves for  domestic  oil  and  gas  operations  of 
the  FRS  companies. 

/.  Natural  ga*  and  crude  oil  revenues  of 
major  energy  comjwnies,  1977-81 

1.  Trend*  in  Natural  Gas  Revenues  of 
Major  V.S.  Energy  Companies,  1977-1981.— 
Since  1977,  the  major  U.S.  energy  compa- 
nies have  experienced  a  more  than  two-fold 
growth  in  operating  revenues  derived  from 
their  sales  of  domestically  produced  natural 
gas.  In  1977,  the  26  energy  companies  had 
gas  revenues  of  about  8.2  billion  dollars. 
Preliminary  data  for  1981  indicate  that 
their  gas  revenues  increased  to  about  17.8 
billion  dollars,  or  2.2  times  that  of  1977. 
These  data  are  presented  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  l.-REVENUES  FROM  M  SAli  OF  DOKSTIC 
NATUML  GAS  OF  MAJOR  ENERGY  COMPAMES,  1977- 
1981  > 


■  The  major  energy  companies  are  those  required 
to  report  company  financial  data  to  the  D.S.  De- 
partment of  Energy.  Energy  InfonnaUon  Adminls- 
traUon  (ElA)  on  Form  ElA-28:  Financial  Reporting 
System.  The  companies  were  chosen  by  EIA  from 
the  top  50  publicly  held  domestic  crude  oil  produc- 
ers In  1976.  who  accounted  for  at  least  1  percent  of 
either  production  or  reserves  of  oil.  coal,  or  urani- 
um: or  one  percent  of  oU  production,  refining  ca- 
pacity, or  petroleum  product  sales.  These  compa- 
nies are:  Amerada  Hess,  American  Petrofina,  Ash- 
land. Atlantic  Richfield.  Burlington  Northern, 
Cities  Service.  Coastal  SUtes,  Conoco.  Exxon. 
Oetty  Oil,  Oulf  OU,  Kerr-McOee.  Marathon  Oil, 
MobU.  Occidental,  Phillips  Petroleum,  Shell  Oil, 
Standard  OU  of  California.  Standard  OU  of  Indi- 
ana. Standard  OU  of  Ohio.  Sun  Company,  Superior. 
Tenneco,  Texaco,  Union  OU  of  California,  and 
Union  Pacific. 
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Over  the  entire  five-year  period,  combined 
gas  revenues  of  the  26  companies  Increased 
at  an  average  annual  rate  of  21.5  percent.  In 
general,  however,  gas  revenues  grew  at  an 
increasing  rate  over  this  period;  m  1978,  the 
change  In  gas  revenue  was  1.1  billion  dol- 
lars; in  1979,  2.2  billion  dollars:  in  1980,  2.5 
billion  dollars;  and,  in  1981,  3.8  billion  dol- 
lars. 

This  acceleraUon  in  the  growth  of  gas  rev- 
enues reflects  the  phased  decontrol  of  gas 
prices  allowed  by  NGPA,  and  the  response 
of  producers  away  from  controlled  to  decon- 
trolled gas  sources.  Prom  1978  through 
1981,  gas  revenues  from  sales  of  domestic 
gas  by  the  26  major  companies  grew  at  an 
annual  rate  of  24.3  percent. 

2.  Share  of  natural  gas  revenues  in  com- 
bined revenues  from  sale  of  domestic  oil  and 
gas  of  major  energy  companies,  1977-1981.— 
Natural  gas  revenues  of  the  26  major  energy 
companies  were  approximately  30  percent 
of  their  combined  revenues  from  sales  of  do- 


Source:  O.S.  Department  of  Energy.  EMrgy  In- 
formation Administration,  Energy  Company  Devel- 
opment Patterns  in  the  Post  Embargo  Era.  Volume 
1.  October  1983.  Washington.  D.C..  p.  99. 
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mestic  crude  oU  and  natural  gu  in  1977-79. 
In  1980,  this  ahkre  declined  to  23.5  percent, 
and.  In  1981,  to  22.5  percent.  These  data  are 
presented  In  Table  2. 

Two  factors.  In  particular,  explain  this  de- 
cline in  the  share  of  natural  gas  revenues. 
First,  both  domestic  and  world  oil  prices 
rose  sharply  from  1979  through  mld-1981. 
Second,  natural  gas  price  controls  prior  to 
NOPA  and  constraints  Imposed  by  NOPA 
restrained  the  growth  of  revenues  from  gas. 

Between  1979  and  mld-1981,  both  world 
and  domestic  oil  prices  rose  sharply  and  per- 
sistently. The  average  refiner  acquisition 
cost  of  imported  crude  oil  was  essentially 
constant  in  1977  and  1978  at  approximately 
$14.55  per  barrel.  In  1979,  prices  for  Import- 
ed crude  rose  more  than  seven  dollars  per 
barrel,  and  in  1980,  by  an  additional  twelve 
dollars  per  barrel.  In  1981.  the  increase  in 
imported  crude  moderated,  and  the  price 
roae  three  dollars  per  barrel.  Over  the 
period.  1978  through  1981,  therefore,  im- 
ported oil  prices  more  than  doubled,  rising 
at  an  annual  rate  of  36.5  precent  from 
$14.57  to  $37.05  per  barrel. 

Over  this  period,  domestic  crude  oil  prices 
Increased  as  weU  despite  controls  on  them 
through  January  1981.  In  1977  and  1978  na- 
tional average  domestic  wellhead  prices 
were  In  the  range  of  $8.50  to  $9.00  per 
barrel,  but  rose  to  $12.64  in  1979,  $21.59  in 
1980.  and  $31.77  in  1981.  Thus,  domestic 
crude  prices  increased  nearly  fourfold  in 
this  period  1978-1981.  at  an  annual  rate  of 
53.5  percent.  The  average  value  of  a  barrel 
of  domestic  crude  oU  sold  by  the  26  major 
companies  was  generally  lower  than  the  na- 
tional average  domestic  wellhead  price, 
rising  from  about  $8.30  per  barrel  In  1977-78 
to  $29.10  in  1981  at  an  annual  rate  of  51.8 
percent.  These  daU.  published  by  the 
Energy  Information  Administration  (SUA) 
or  compiled  from  EIA  data,  are  presented  in 
Tables  3. 

TABLE  2.-fMTUIM.  GAS  SHARE  OF  COMBINED  REVENUES 
OF  DOMESTIC  CRUDE  OIL  AND  NATURAL  GAS  OF  MAJOR 
ENERGY  COMPANIES.  1977-81 
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These  sharp  increases  In  oil  prices  far  ex- 
ceeded the  growth  in  both  national  average 
wellhead  prices  for  natural  gas  and  the  av- 
erage value  of  natural  gas  marlceted  by  the 
26  major  energy  companies.  The  national 
average  wellhead  value  of  gas  rose  from 
$0.79  per  thousand  cubic  feet  (mcf)  in  1977 
to  $1.98  per  mcf  in  1981  at  an  annual  rate  of 
25.8  percent.  The  average  value  of  natural 
gas  marlceted  by  the  26  companies  rose  at 


an  annual  rate  of  25.1  percent  from  $0.73 
per  mcf  in  1977  to  $1.79  per  mcf  In  1981. 
These  data  are  also  shown  in  table  3.  That 
natural  gas  prices  rose  more  slowly  than 
crude  oil  prices  is  a  result  of  price  ceilings 
under  NOPA,  as  well  as  the  pricing  provi- 
sions of  long-term  contracts  between  pro- 
ducers and  natural  gas  pipelines. 

These  trends  in  prices  of  both  oil  and  gas 
explain  for  the  most  part  why  the  gas  share 
of  total  domestic  gas  and  crude  oil  revenues 
of  the  26  major  energy  companies  fell. 
Clearly  the  gas  share  declined  because  do- 
mestic oil  prices  rose  twice  as  fast  as  natural 
gas  prices.  Reinforcing  this  conclusion  Is  the 
fact  that  the  volumes  of  both  domestic  gas 
and  crude  oil  were  essentially  constant 
throughout  the  period,  with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  a  15-percent  Increase  in  crude  oil 
volume  in  1978  (see  footnotes  to  table  3). 

TABLE  3.-VALUE  OF  DOMESTIC  NATURAL  GAS  AND  CRUDE 
OIL  AND  IMPORTED  CRUDE  OIL-NATIONAL  AVERAGE  AND 
AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  SALES  OF  MAJOR  ENERGY  COMPA- 
NIES, 1977-81 ' 
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//.  Natural  gat  and  crude  oU  revenues  of 
major  oil  companies,  1977-81 

The  major  domestic  oil  producing  compa- 
nies accounted  for  most  of  the  revenues  and 
production  of  natural  gas  tunong  the  26 
major  U.S.  energy  companies.  Ninety  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  revenues  from  the  sale 
of  domestic  natural  gas  of  the  26  major  U.S. 
energy  companies  were  received  by  16  major 
n.S.    oil    producing   companies.'    In    1977. 


■  The  16  major  oU  companies  are:  Atlantic  Rich- 
field, atles  Service.  Conoco.  Exxon.  Getty  Oil. 
Gulf  on,  Marathon  Oil,  Mobil.  PhlUlpe  Petroleum. 
Shell  OU,  Standard  OU  of  California.  Standard  OU 
of  Indiana.  Sun  Company,  Tenneco,  Texaco,  and 
Union  OU  of  California. 


these  16  companies  had  revenues  of  $7.6  bil- 
lion from  the  sale  of  domestic  natural  gas. 
or  92.8  percent  of  the  revenue  of  all  26 
major  energy  companies.  In  1981.  prelimi- 
nary data  show  that  $16  billion  of  the  $17.8 
billion  in  natural  gas  revenues  of  the  26 
major  energy  companies,  or  89.8  percent, 
were  received  by  these  16  oil  companies. 

1.  Definition  of  the  major  oil  companies.— 
The  16  major  oil  companies  covered  by  this 
report  are  the  largest  domestic  crude  oil 
producing  companies,  ranked  by  crude  oil 
production  In  1981  which  also  produce  natu- 
ral gas,  and  are  among  the  top-40  natural 
gas  producers  according  to  American  Petro- 
leum Institute  (API)  data.*  Only  Standard 
Oil  of  Ohio,  which  API  ranke<*  second 
among  domestic  oil  producing  companies,  is 
excluded,  because  It  did  not  produce  a  suffi- 
cient volume  of  gas  In  1981  to  merit  place- 
ment on  API  list  of  the  top-40  natural  gas 
producers.  The  API  data  and  crude  oil  and 
natural  gas  production  and  proven  U.S.  nat- 
ural gas  reserves  are  presented  in  Appendix 
A. 

All  of  the  16  companies  are  included  in 
the  list  of  the  26  major  U.S.  energy  compa- 
nies as  defined  by  the  U.S.  E>epartment  of 
Energy,  Energy  Information  Administration 
(EIA).  The  data  presented  herein  were  ob- 
tained from  EIA.  The  16  companies  were  di- 
vided into  two  groups  of  eight  to  further 
separate  the  largest  oU  companies  from  the 
others.  The  first  group  of  eight  companies 
comprise: 

Oroup  I  Companies:  Atlantic  Richfield. 
Exxon.  OuU  OU.  Mobil.  Shell  OU,  Standard 
OU  of  California,  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana, 
and  Texaco. 

Each  of  these  companies  produced  at  least 
300.000  barrels  per  day  in  1981  or  2.7  per- 
cent of  total  daUy  production,  according  to 
APIdaU. 

The  second  group  of  companies  comprise: 

Group  II  Companies:  Cities  Services, 
Conoco.  Getty  OU,  Marathon-OU,  PhUUps 
Petroleum.  Sun  Company.  Union  OU  of 
California,  and  Tenneco. 

Each  of  these  companies  produced  at  least 
100.000  barrels  per  day  in  1981,  or  0.9  per- 
cent of  total  daUy  production,  according  to 
APIdaU. 

A  second  basis  for  dividing  the  sixteen 
major  oU  companies  into  two  groups  is  the 
fEu:t  that  the  first  group  is  relatively  more 
concentrated  in  crude  oU  production  than 
the  second  group.  The  first  group  of  compa- 
nies produced  31  percent  of  U.S.  crude  oU  in 
1981  and  30  percent  of  natural  gas.  The 
second  group  of  companies  accounted  for 

12.7  percent  of  crude  oil  and  for  13.5  per- 
cent of  natural  gas  in  1981. 

2.  Trends  in  natural  gas  revenues  of  major 
U.S.  oil  companies,  1977-81.  The  major  U.S. 
oU  companies  experienced  a  doubling  of 
their  revenues  from  their  sale  of  domestical- 
ly produced  natural  gas  since  1977.  The 
Group  I  companies  saw  their  natural  gas 
revenues  rise  from  $5.1  bUlion  in  1977  to 
$10.1  bUllon  in  1981.  The  Group  II  compa- 
nies revenues  from  natural  gas  rose  from 
$2.4  bUlion  in  1977  to  $5.8  bUlion  in  1981. 
These  data  are  presented  in  Table  4. 

Over  the  five  year  period,  Oroup  I  compa- 
ny revenues  from  natural  gas  increased  by 

96.8  percent,  annual  rate  of  18.45  percent. 
Their  gas  revenues  increased  at  an  acceler- 
ating rate  over  the  five  year,  in  1978.  the 


'  M.  A.  Brannan  amd  H.  R.  Eppa,  Market  Shau^s 
and  Individual  Company  Data  for  U.S.  Energy  Mar- 
keU:  1950-1B81.  Washington.  D.C.,  American  Petro- 
leum Institute.  October  1»82,  p.  37. 


change  was  $«15  million,  in  1979.  $1.0  bil- 
lion: in  1980.  $1.4  bOlion:  and.  in  1981.  $1.95 
bUUon. 

The  Oroup  II  compimies  experienced  an 
even  faster  growth  in  natural  gas  revenues 
than  the  Group  I  companies.  Their  reve- 
nues increased  by  139  percent  over  the  five 
year  period,  an  annual  rate. of  24.3  percent 
The  growth  in  Group  II  company  revenues, 
while  faster  than  that  of  Oroup  I  compa- 
nies, was  not  at  an  accelerating  rate.  In 

1978,  their  revenues  roae  by  $344  million:  in 

1979,  by  918  million;  in  1980,  by  $783  mil- 
Uon:  and,  in  1981.  by  $1.4  bUllon. 

The  faster  growth  of  Group  II  company 
revenues  from  natural  gas  is  explained  by 
the  relative  importance  of  natural  gas  pro- 
duction of  these  companies  in  contrast  to 
the  Group  I  companies.  For  both  groups, 
however,  their  growth  of  gas  revenues  re- 
flects the  phased  decontrol  of  gas  prices  al- 
lowed by  NOPA,  and  the  response  of  pro- 
ducera  away  from  controUed  to  decontrolled 
gas  sources. 

3.  Shares  of  natural  gas  revenues  in  com- 
bined revenues  from  sales  of  domestic  oil 
and  gas  of  major  oil  companies,  1977-81.— 
The  revenues  from  sales  of  natural  gas  of 
the  major  oU  companies  as  a  share  of  com- 
bined revenues  of  oU  and  gas  paraUels  the 
experience  of  aU  26  major  energy  compa- 
nies. The  gas  revenue  share  declined  from 
1977  to  1981  for  both  Group  I  and  Oroup  n 
oU  companies. 

TABLE  4.-REVENUES  FROM  THE  SALE  OF  DOMESTC 
NATURAL  GAS  OF  MAJOR  OIL  COMPANIES,  1977-81 
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The  Group  I  companies  saw  the  gas  share 
of  combined  oU  and  gas  revenues  fall  from 
about  30  percent  of  the  total  in  1977-1978  to 
19.6  percent  in  1981.  The  Group  n  compa- 
nies, in  which  natural  gas  figures  more 
prominently,  experienced  an  increase  In  the 
gas  share  of  combined  revenues  from  33  per- 
cent in  1977  to  35.7  percent  in  1979;  in  1980. 
however,  this  share  feU  to  28.3  percent,  and 
in  1981.  to  26.5  percent  of  their  combined  oU 
and  gas  revenues.  These  data  are  presented 
in  Table  5. 

These  trends  are  explained  for  the  most 
part  by  the  more  rapid  increase  in  crude  oU 
prices  than  in  natural  gas  prices.  The  data 
in  Table  6  show  the  average  value  of  natural 
gas  and  crude  oU  marketed  by  the  major  oU 
companies.  The  growth  in  the  average  value 
of  Group  I  company  gas  was  at  an  annual 
rate  of  about  24  percent,  or  about  13  per- 
cent of  the  annual  growth  in  the  average 
value  of  their  domestic  crude  oU.  38.2  per- 
cent The  Group  II  companies  experienced  a 
faster  rate  of  growth  in  the  average  values 


of  both  their  gas  and  oil.  26.7  and  39.3  per- 
cent, respectively. 

Although  the  data  are  not  sufficiently  dis- 
aggregated to  identify  the  natural  gas  nuu-- 
keted  by  NOPA  category,  it  is  possible  that 
the  gas  marketed  by  the  Group  I  companies 
has  a  larger  Component  of  the  older,  price- 
continued  gas  compared  with  the  gas  of  the 
Group  II  companies.  The  average  value  of 
Oroup  I  gas  marketed  is  10  to  IS  percent 
below  the  national  average  wellhead  value 
of  natural  gas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aver- 
age value  of  Group  II  gas  marketed  was,  at 
most,  6  percent  less  than  the  national  aver- 
age wellhead  value  and  exceeded  the  nation- 
al average  value  in  1978  and  1979.  This  dis- 
parity in  the  experience  of  the  two  groups 
of  oU  companies  with  respect  to  the  average 
value  per  thousand  cubic  feet  received  from 
their  sales  of  natural  gas,  strongly  implies 
that  the  Group  I  companies  have  a  greater 
share  of  older,  price-oontroUed  gas  in  their 
total  volimie  of  sales  than  do  the  Group  II 
companies. 

TABIL  S.-NATURAL  GAS  SHARE  OF  COMBINED  REVENUES 
OF  DOMESTIC  CRUDE  OIL  AND  NATURAL  GAS  OF  MAJOR 
OIL  COMPAMES,  1977-81 
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TABLE  6.-VALUE  OF  DOMESTIC  NATURAL  GAS  AND  CRUDE 
OIL  AND  IMPORTED  CRUDE  OIL— NATURAL  AVERAGE 
AND  AVERAGE  VALUE  OF  SALES  OF  MAJOR  OIL  COMPA- 
NIES. 1977-81 > 
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///.  Additional  observations 

The  data  show  clearly  that  gas  is  a  very 
significant  element  of  the  upstream  (or  re- 
source extraction)  operations  of  major 
energy  companies,  most  of  which  are  oil 
companies.  Their  gas  revenues  have  risen 
markedly  since  1977.  Their  gas  revenues  ac- 
count for  more  than  a  fifth  of  their  com- 
bined gross  revenues  from  the  sale  of  do- 
mestic crude  oU  and  natural  gas;  even 
though  this  share  is  down  from  earlier 
years,  it  is  still  signlflcant 

There  are,  in  addition,  other  indicators  of 
the  importance  of  natural  gas  in  the  oper- 
ations of  these  26  companies.  They  market 
about  half  of  the  domestic  natural  gas  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  Also,  they  con- 
trol more  than  half  of  the  reserves  of  natu- 
ral gas  in  the  United  States.  These  data  are 
presented  In  Table  7. 

Three  caveats  must  be  stated  at  this  point. 
First,  the  data  presented  in  this  report  refer 
only  to  the  gross,  pre-tax  revenues,  market- 
ed production,  and  reserves  of  domestic  gas 
and  oil.  International  operations  are  not 
considered;  nor  are  refining,  distribution,  or 
other  energy  and  non-energy  business  ac- 
tivities of  these  companies  taken  into  ac- 
coimt.  In  the  total  picture  of  the  companies' 
business  operations,  the  revenues  derived 
from  production  and  marketing  of  natural 
gas  will  be  a  smaller  share  of  total  operating 
revenues. 
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TABLE  7.-SM1ES  OF  MAJOR  ENERGY  COMPANIES  OF 
TOTAL  MARKETED  PRODUCTION  AND  RESERVES  OF  DO- 
MESTC  NATURAL  GAS.  1977-«1  > 
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Second,  no  Inference  regarding  the  contri- 
bution of  gas  to  the  profiUbility  of  the  86 
companies  can  be  made.  The  revenue  data 
do  not  net  out  costs  of  production  or  other 
expenses  related  to  this  segment  of  com- 
pany business,  largely  because  natural  gas 
operations  cannot  be  conveniently  separat- 
ed from  oil  operations.  For  this  reason,  com- 
panies do  not  report  separate  cost  data  for 
oU  and  for  gas.  Nor  are  there  accepted  ac- 
counting practices  and  standards  to  achieve 
this  separation. 

Third,  the  data  are  not  sufficiently  disag- 
gregated to  identify  the  natural  gas  market- 
ed, or  reserves,  by  NGPA  category.  Even 
though  the  average  value  of  gas  marketed 
by  the  26  companies  is  below  the  national 
average  wellhead  value  by  approximately  10 
percent,  this  difference  points  to  only  the 
possibility  that  older,  price-controlled  gas  Is 
held,  produced,  and  marketed  to  a  greater 
extent  by  the  26  companies  than  for  all  gas 
producers.  Data  on  the  volume  of  natural 
gas  broken  out  by  NGPA  category  are  not 
available  either  for  sdl  26  companies  togeth- 
er or  for  individual  companies  to  permit  any 
firm  conclusions  to  be  drawn  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

APPENDIX  A.-MAJOR  U.S.  Oil  COMPANIESCRUDE  OIL  AND 
NATURAL  GAS  PRODUaiON  AND  PROVEN  NATURAL  GAS 
RESERVES,  1981 ' 
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Mr,  EXON,  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  on  this  side  it  will  require 
about  15  more  minutes  to  go  through 
the  clearance  process  to  get  to  the 
bankruptcy  bUls. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  which  began  at  2 
p.m.  until  the  hour  of  2:30  p.m.  be  de- 
voted to  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  and  that  Senators 
may  speak  therein  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMERICANS  MISSING  AND  UNAC- 
COUNTED  FOR  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
10  years  since  the  last  American  pris- 
oner of  war  returned  from  Vietnam. 
Sadly,  the  coming  home  of  this  brave 
American  did  not  close  the  book  on 
the  Vietnam  war.  Today,  2,494  Ameri- 
cans, including  10  from  my  home 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  remain  missing 
and  unaccoimted  for  in  Southeast 
Asia.  For  their  families  and  friends, 
the  agony  of  that  tragic  war  has  not 
ended.  The  passage  of  time  has  not 
healed  their  wounds  or  soothed  their 
heartache  because  questions  remain 
about  the  fate  of  their  loved  ones.  It  is 
the  duty  of  both  the  President  and 
Congress  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  re- 
solve these  questions.  It  is  our  moral 
responsibility  to  make  every  effort  to 
recover  the  remains  of  those  Ameri- 
cans who  died  so  courageously  and 
seLflessly  in  Southeast  Asia  and  to 
learn  the  truth  about  those  for  whom 
there  is  no  accounting.  Until  the  truth 


is  learned  and  these  Americans  are 
brought  home,  the  fear,  the  empti- 
ness, and  the  pain  will  continue  for 
their  families  and  the  last  dark  chap- 
ter of  the  American  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia  wiU  not  be  finished. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Rhode 
Island  House-  of  Representatives 
passed  a  resolution  on  Americans  miss- 
ing and  unaccounted  for  in  Southeast 
Asia.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  reso- 
lution be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoho.  as  follows: 
Statk  or  Rhode  Islamo  House  RESOLurioif 

Whereas  these  United  States  were  served 
faithfully  by  ito  citizen  soldiers  in  Viet  Nam, 
in  a  military  engagement  not  their  doing,  in 
which  thousands  died  and  from  which  many 
missing  in  action  may  still  be  slave  prisoners 
In  Communist-dominated  Eastern  countries: 
and 

Whereas  the  Viet  Nam  engagement  was 
far  from  being  a  democratically  popular  en- 
terprise and  the  federal  government  of 
these  United  States  nmy  not  yet  have  done 
everything  possible  to  seareh  out  and  secure 
freedom  for  all  United  States  citizens  still 
held  prisoner  in  Viet  Nam,  Cambodia,  or 
Laos;  and 

Whereas  United  States  governmental 
agencies  have  infiltrated  hostile  territories 
for  national  welfare  on  many  previous  occa- 
sions, and  can  do  so  again  to  ascertain  the 
existence  and  condition  of  loyal  citizen  sol- 
diers possibly  still  languishing  in  a  condition 
of  servitude  to  Communist-dominated  na- 
tions of  Southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  aftermath  of  this  war,  the 
final  muster  of  2,498  Americans  still  has  not 
been  caUed  and  they  are  believed  to  be  pris- 
oners of  war,  and  among  the  uncounted  are 
10  of  Rhode  Island's  beloved  sons,  Charles 
Cappelli,  Laurent  Dion.  Curtis  Eaton,  Ken- 
neth Goff,  George  Jourdenals.  Frederick 
Mellor,  Orland  Pender,  James  Ray,  Edward 
Shaw  and  Louis  Walton:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it. 

Resolved,  That  this  house  of  representa- 
tives of  the  sUte  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quests the  congress  of  the  United  States  to 
implement  and  execute  a  program  for  the 
immediate  rescue  of  prisoners  in  Viet  Nam. 
Cambodia  and  Laos;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  she  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  Rhode  Island 
delegation  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States. 


JOAN  BENOrr  WINS  BOSTON 
MARATHON 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  most  of 
the  world  knows  by  now  that  Joan 
Benoit.  a  Maine  native,  set  a  world 
record  when  she  won  the  Boston  Mar- 
athon last  week  in  a  time  imequaled 
by  any  woman  nmner  in  history.  Her 
time  of  2:22:42  on  the  punishing 
Boston  course  beat  the  existing  world 
record  for  women  by  nearly  3  minutes; 
indeed,  her  time  would  have  won  every 
men's  Olympic  marathon  through 
1956. 


I  have  had  the  privilege  of  knowing 
Joan  and  her  faunlly  for  several  years. 
She  and  I  both  attended  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege in  Brunswick.  BCaine.  and  our 
paths  have  crossed  on  many  occasions 
in  recent  years. 

To  the  ancient  Greeks,  honor  was 
the  prize  of  Arete.  It  was  the  tribute 
paid  to  i>eople  of  ability,  those  who 
chose  to  live  nobly  for  a  year  rather 
than  pass  many  years  of  living  a  quiet, 
ordinary  life.  The  object  of  the  honor- 
able person  was  to  take  possession  of 
the  beautiful.  Through  her  incompa- 
rable skill  on  the  running  track,  and 
her  conduct  off  it.  Joan  Benoit  has 
indeed  taken  possession  of  the  beauti- 
ful. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  two  articles 
concerning  Joan's  most  recent  tri- 
umph. One  is  a  column  by  John  S. 
Day.  Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Bangor  (Maine)  Daily  News,  and 
another  is  a  profile  of  Joan  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  Sports  Illustrated. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Bangor  Daily  News.  Apr.  33, 
1983] 

The  Swbt  TRnmpH  or  a  Lorg-Distaiice 

RUIflTKH 

(By  John  Day) 

Washihgtor.— Tou  have  to  be  a  middle- 
aged,  male  runner  to  really  appreciate  Joan 
Benoit. 

About  five  years  ago,  when  I  first  moved 
here,  a  woman  Journalist  friend  of  mine 
dropped  into  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the 
BDN,  changed  into  a  sweatsuit  and  invited 
me  to  Join  her  in  a  leisurely  Jog  down  Cap- 
itol Hill  to  the  Washington  Monument  .  .  . 
and  then  l>ack  again. 

"Try  it,  you'U  like  it."  she  said. 

I  said.  "You  go.  I've  got  to  write  a  story." 

I  knew,  as  any  fool  does,  that  the  monu- 
ment is  1.5  miles  due  west  and  distant  from 
Capitol  Hill.  My  friend  gaUoped  down  the 
Hill,  picking  her  way  through  tourists  on 
the  flat  mall  between  the  two  sites,  circled 
the  monument  three  times,  and  then  Jogged 
back  to  the  Capitol,  a  round  trip  of  more 
than  3  miles,  in  Just  over  30  minutes,  with- 
out breaking  into  a  sweat. 

With  seven  bucks  and  a  taxi,  I  couldn't 
beat  that  time. 

A  few  days  after  she  went  back  to  lifaine.  I 
bought  a  $40  pair  of  running  shoes  and  tried 
to  duplicate  her  feat.  The  part  where  you 
run  down  Capitol  Hill  was  relatively  easy. 
Passing  the  hotdog  and  pi2za  stands  along 
the  mall  wasn't. 

It  was  murder,  at  first,  this  Jogging  busi- 
ness. When  you  run  on  pavement,  which 
you  have  to  do  all  the  time  in  the  city,  the 
pounding  swells  yoiu-  ankles,  cripples  your 
knees  and  turns  your  spinal  cord  into  an  ar- 
thritic nightmare. 

And  that's  Just  for  openers. 

Run  at  night,  run  too  slow,  you're  liable  to 
get  mugged. 

Let  your  mind  wander,  there's  a  good 
chance  youll  be  turned  into  a  pancake  by  a 
metro  bus. 

Forget  to  pick  your  route  carefully,  you're 
certain  to  bimip  into  somebody  who  knows 
you  and  thinks  you  look  stupid,  half  un- 
dressed, huffing  and  puffing  your  way  along 
the  city  streets  early  in  the  morning. 


Actually,  I  run  for  bagels,  not  glory.  One 
wholewheat,  with  cream  cheese  and  seal- 
lions  at  the  end  of  a  1.5  mile  Jog  is  a  worthy 
companion  to  the  New  York  Times.  The  Job 
makes  time  pass  quickly  between  getting  up 
and  getting  the  bagel. 

I  don't  run  every  day,  and  I  don't  nm  dis- 
tances anywhere  near  as  long  as  Joan 
Benoit,  but  I  have  some  understanding  of 
what  drives  her  and  a  tremendous  apprecia- 
tion of  wtiat  she  accomplished  last  Monday 
in  winning  the  Boston  Marathon. 

Benoit  did  more  than  Just  win  the  race, 
she  shattered  the  parameters  of  women's 
long-distance  running  beyond  recognition. 
In  all  probability,  she  is  the  only  Maine  ath- 
lete, male  or  female,  to  set  a  new  world 
record  of  any  substance. 

Before  last  Monday,  no  woman  had  run 
the  marathon  faster  ttum  2  hours,  35  min- 
utes. 49  seconds.  Benoit  would  have  been 
satisfied  to  shave  a  few  seconds  off  tliat 
mark.  Her  time  Monday  of  2:22:42  was  a  full 
2:47  under  the  world's  record.  That  was 
seven  minutes  better  than  Monday's  second 
place  finisher,  and  13  minutes  faster  then 
Benolt's  own  1979  winning  time  for  the 
Boston  Marathon. 

Only  165  world-class  male  marathoners, 
from  a  fleld  of  more  than  7,500,  did  better 
than  Benoit  on  the  26-miIe  course  Monday. 

The  Boston  Globe  said,  "To  put  it  simply, 
no  woman  on  the  planet  had  ever  run  26 
miles  anywhere  near  as  rapidly  as  Benoit 
did  yesterday." 

Using  a  baseball  analogy,  it  was  as  if  the 
bullpen  catcher  on  the  1928  Yankees  hit  72 
home  runs  one  year  after  Ruth  struck  60. 
Or  somebody  ran  the  mile  in  3  minutes  and 
25  seconds  two  days  after  Roger  Bannister 
broke  the  f  abeled  4-minute  barrier. 

Based  on  Monday's  performance,  Benoit  is 
the  best  woman's  runner  in  the  world,  and 
the  odds-on  favorite  to  win  a  gold  medal  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympics  next  year. 

I  sat  beside  Benoit  at  a  luncheon  held  in 
her  honor  by  BUI  Cohen  and  Tip  OTfeill 
shortly  after  her  1979  Boston  Marathon  vic- 
tory. An  unknown  Bowdoin  College  student 
at  the  time,  she  captured  the  heart  of 
Boston  when  she  sprinted  across  the  finish 
line  wearing  a  Red  Sox  cap. 

At  Tip's  luncheon  she  was  quiet  and  gra- 
cious, deferential  to  Bill  Rodgers.  the  male 
marathon  winner,  and  obviously  not  that 
comfortable  under  the  spotlight. 

Leigh  Montville,  a  sportswriter,  wrote 
about  Benolt's  training  routine  in  Tuesday's 
Globe.  She  goes  out  to  her  family's  summer 
home  on  a  small  island  in  Casco  Bay,  he  re- 
ported, and  she  runs  "around  .  .  .  And 
around ...  .  And  around." 

The  island  has  no  phone.  It's  less  than  a 
half-mile  long.  Just  a  dirt  road  and  two  cot- 
tages. Benoit  always  leaves  strict  orders  not 
to  be  interrupted  during  those  training  rou- 
tines. She  refuses  to  disclose  the  island's 
name  or  location,  Montville  reported. 

He  speculated,  "The  noise  of  Boston  and 
yesterday  and  the  world  record— the  aston- 
ishing 2:22.42  for  the  26  mUes,  385  yards 
from  Hopkington  to  the  television  cameras 
and  state  troopers  at  the  Prudential— is 
drowned  by  the  sound  of  the  surf  hitting 
the  rocks." 

"I'm  from  Maine,"  Benoit  told  MontviUe. 
"I  grew  up  in  Maine  and  that's  where  I  plan 
to  live  when  all  of  this  is  over,  I  guess  we're 
Just  quiet  up  there.  Maine  people  are  neat. 
They're  not  really  looking  for  all  kinds  of 
excitement." 

One  reporter  reading  another,  I  suspect 
Leigh  MontviUe  Is  a  UtUe  bit  in  love  with 
Joan  Benoit. 


This  is  a  guy  who  dumps  on  the  Red  Sox. 
slanders  the  Patriots  and  beats  up  on  the 
Celtics  for  a  living. 

On  the  front  page  of  Monday's  Globe,  he's 
writing,  "She  is  cut  from  the  same  bolt  of 
L.L.  Bean  flannel  as  lobster  fishermen  and 
woodsmen.  She  is  a  child  of  the  outdoors, 
clean  air  and  clean  horizons.  NaturaL" 

She  is,  of  course. 

She  epitomizes  both  excellence  In  athlet- 
ics and  the  spirit  of  the  state. 

She's  a  heroine  to  middle-aged,  male  re- 
porters who  envy  her  her  endurance,  her  de- 
termination and  her  island,  and  can  only 
imagine  her  triumphs. 

[From  Sports  Illustrated,  May  3, 1983] 

Tbx  Makathor's  Mairk  Womar 
(By  Kenny  Moore  and  Lisa  Twyman) 

Joan  Benoit  stood  calmly  at  the  Boston 
Marathon  starting  line  on  April  18,  serene 
amid  chaos.  Around  her,  tiny  Hopkinton, 
Mass.  was  enduring  its  annual  Patriots  Day 
seige.  Helicopters  whirled  overhead.  The 
6,674  shivering  runners  nervously  shed  their 
disposable  old  sweaters  and  plastic  garbage 
bags,  wedged  together  on  the  narrow  road 
and  were  astonished  at  the  warmth  generat- 
ed within  their  mass. 

Many  of  the  competitors  had  rows  of 
numbers  inked  on  their  wrists  or  palms,  the 
times  they  hoped  to  hit  at  intermediate 
points.  Benoit  was  clean.  She  had  a  goal,  an 
immodest  one,  but  it  was  secret.  Besides,  an 
even  pace  this  day  would  be  subordinate  to 
racing  tactics.  That  was  because  nearby 
trotted  Allison  Roe  of  New  Zealand,  the 
women's  world-record  holder  at  2:35:39. 

The  morning  tiefore.  Roe  had  telephoned 
Benoit  with  the  news  that  Orete  Waltz  of 
Norway,  who  had  brought  the  women's 
record  down  more  than  nine  minutes  in  the 
1978,  '79  and  '80  New  York  Marathons  and 
from  whom  Roe  had  wrested  the  mark  by  13 
seconds  in  the  1981  New  York  race,  had  that 
day  tied  the  record  in  the  London  Mara- 
thon. Roe's  intent  in  passing  this  along  was 
to  encourage  Benoit  to  Join  in  a  record  at- 
tempt. But  Benoit,  holder  of  the  U.S. 
women's  mark  at  2:26:11,  Joins  nothing  but 
battle.  "Usually  there's  somebody  I  want  to 
run  into  the  ground,"  she  told  Roe.  "But  my 
goal  tomorrow  is  Just  to  run  the  best  race 
I'm  capable  of." 

At  the  giin  Benoit  bolted  out  with  reckless 
swiftness.  Her  time  for  the  first  mile  was 
4:47,  a  bare  11  seconds  slower  than  her  per- 
sonal best  for  the  distance.  "Rumor  had  it 
that  Allison  was  going  to  sit  on  my  tail,"  she 
would  say  later.  "I  wasn't  going  to  wait 
around  and  play  cat  and  mouse." 

Roe  wouldn't  see  Benoit  for  the  rest  of 
the  race.  She  led  by  a  minute  at  five  miles, 
which  she  reached  so  quickly  that  race  offi- 
cials missed  her  completely.  At  10  miles  her 
time  was  51:38,  shattering  her  American 
record  at  that  distance  by  a  gaudy  minute 
and  40  seconds.  Noting  her  pace,  an  experi- 
enced male  runner  near  Benoit  had  already 
told  her,  "You  ijetter  watch  it,  lady," 

Indeed,  the  sensational  start  seemed  to 
place  Benoit  in  mortal  peril.  A  blazing  early 
pace  is,  typically,  the  way  runners  come  un- 
hinged at  Boston.  There  are  lots  of  tempt- 
ing downhills  in  the  early  going.  Their  price 
isn't  exacted  until  the  last  eight  miles,  A 
year  earlier  Waltz  had  run  at  a  2:23  pace 
until  the  last  three  miles,  but  her  thighs 
were  so  shocked  by  the  pounding  by  then 
that  they  cramped  and  she  couldn't  finish. 

Benoit  knew  this.  She's  the  women's  dis- 
tance coach  at  Boston  University.  Yet  she 
charged    undeterred    through    the    cheers 
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from  Wellesley  College  students  to  reach 
the  hmlfway  point  in  1:08:23.  "Two-seven- 
teen  pace."  she  thought.  "This  isn't  right." 
Even  her  secret  goal  had  been  only  2:24.  She 
had  told  intimates  to  expect  a  spectacular 
race  from  her,  but  whether  it  would  be  one 
of  revelation  or  collapse  she  didn't  yet 
know. 

Benoit,  at  25.  is  defined  by  both  startling 
athletic  achievement  and  collapse.  Her  com- 
petitive tenacity  strikes  many  as  incongru- 
oua  with  her  5'3'.  105-pound  Campbell's 
Soup-kid  appearance.  But  it  is  never  far 
from  the  surface,  and  it  often  has  compelled 
her  to  damage  herself  in  the  hunt  for  better 
performance. 

She  began  as  a  downhill  skier,  natural  for 
the  daughter  of  Andr«  Benoit  of  Cape  Eliza- 
beth, Maine,  because  he'd  been  an  enlisted 
man  in  the  Tenth  Mountain  Division,  fight- 
ing in  the  Italian  Alps  in  World  War  II. 
"Her  first  race  was  a  little  thing,  only  half- 
way down  the  buimy  slope,"  he  recalls. 
"Joanie  won.  She  was  only  in  the  third 
grade,  but  you  could  see  the  exhilaration  in 
her  face." 

Character  revealed.  She  seemed  such  a 
cute,  soft,  quiet  child.  Only  in  sport  did  the 
wildness  show.  The  look  that  her  father  saw 
as  exhilaration,  others,  watching  her  run  in 
later  years,  took  to  be  a  deep  hunger.  "Her 
eyes,"  a  voice  in  the  crowd  once  remarked  as 
she  passed,  "are  as  hungry  as  a  shark's." 

Skiing  showed  the  absolutist  In  her.  At 
age  16  she  appealed  to  her  parents  to  let  her 
transfer  from  Cape  Elizabeth  High  to  Burke 
Mountain  School  in  Vermont,  because  there 
she  could  ski  eight  hours  a  day  and  be  tu- 
tored in  the  evening. 

"By  mutual  agreement,  we  decided  it 
wasn't  the  best  thing,"  says  her  father. 

Benoit  remembers  it  differently.  "He  said 
no."  There  was  absolutism  in  the  father  as 
weU. 

It  was  skiing  that  first  hurt  her.  In  her 
sophomore  year  in  high  school  she  broke 
her  right  leg  while  slalom  racing.  The  cast 
came  off  10  weeks  later,  and  she  started 
running  to  rehabilitate  the  atrophied  limb. 
By  her  senior  year  in  high  school,  her  mile 
time  was  down  to  5:15. 

But  she  couldn't  yet  abandon  all  her  other 
sports.  She  played  basketball  and  tennis  in 
high  school  and  co-captained  the  field- 
hockey  team.  When  she  went  to  Bowdoin, 
among  the  pines  and  stone  out-croppings  of 
Brunswick,  Maine,  she  kept  on  with  field 
hockey.  Then  in  her  sophomore  year  she 
was  benched  for  turning  up  at  a  game 
unable  to  move  at  more  than  a  trot  because 
she'd  run  a  half  marathon  the  day  before, 
finishing  second.  In  response,  the  absolutist 
emerged. 

After  that  season  she  quit  field  hockey— 
and  Bowdoin— to  go  to  North  Carolina 
State,  to  train  with  the  prodigiously  gifted 
Julie  Shea.  Benoit  was  miserable  there. 
Shea  tore  her  up  in  workouts.  And  she 
never  felt  comiortable  in  the  South.  "I'm  a 
Yankee."  she  says.  "I  missed  Maine.  I 
missed  the  ocean."  She  went  home  after 
three  semasters,  returned  to  Bowdoin. 
studying  history  and  the  environment,  and 
has  based  herself  in  New  England  ever 
since. 

She  has  not  become  an  accomplished  ex- 
ponent of  the  trades  of  her  region.  She  is  an 
experienced  lobsterwoman.  In  both  the  trap- 
ping and  the  cooking.  She  knits  soft  wool 
sweaters  that  depict  farm  scenes  overhung 
with  knit  apple  trees  and  knit  apples.  She 
square-dances,  puts  up  delicious  preserves. 
collects  stamps.  And  she  loves  to  take  long 
runs  in  the  peaceful  morning  countryside. 


It  was  these  that  prepared  her  for  her 
first  Boston  Marathon,  in  1979,  her  senior 
year  at  Bowdoin.  She  had  slept  on  a  friend's 
floor  the  night  before.  They  got  stuck  in  an 
immense  traffic  Jam  before  the  race.  "I  Just 
got  out  of  the  car  and  ran  through  the 
woods,"  she  says.  "I  must  have  bush- 
whacked two  miles  to  the  start.  I  remember 
thinking,  I  hope  I  don't  warm  up  too 
much.' " 

She  had  time  to  cool,  trapped  back  in  the 
pack,  waiting  to  run  after  the  gun  had  gone 
off.  She  moved  into  the  lead  after  19  miles. 
At  the  23-mile  mark  she  picked  up  a  Red 
Sox  cap  from  a  friend.  And  that  was  what 
she  wore  as  she  crossed  the  finish  line  in 
the  rain,  an  upset  winner  in  the  women's 
race  with  an  American  record  of  2:35:15. 

At  once  she  was  thrust  into  the  maelstrom 
of  delirious  attention  that  swirls  about  a 
Boston  winner:  interviews,  invitations, 
offers;  the  phone  ringing,  always  ringing. 
There  was  even  a  movie  producer  demand- 
ing her  portfolio.  "Just  a  few  poses  in  leo- 
tard and  tennis  and  cheerleading  outfits." 
he  said.  "Yeah,  right."  said  Benoit.  restrain- 
ing herself. 

All  this  celebrity  became  a  vexation  to  a 
private  young  woman  from  Maine  who  had 
done  what  she  had  done  not  to  be  famous, 
but  because  a  long  hard  run  was  what  she 
seemed  bom  for.  "I  hated  the  publicity." 
she  says.  'I  hated  it  so  much  that  I  serious- 
ly considered  giving  up  running  so  I  would 
be  left  alone." 

That  would  be  OK  with  her  mother.  The 
extremity  to  which  the  marathon  forces 
Joan  is  repellent  to  Nancy  Benoit.  Once  she 
sent  her  daughter  a  picture  of  herself  cross- 
ing a  marathon  finish  line,  pale  and  limp 
and  chilled.  She  attached  a  note  that  read, 
"Joanie,  if  marathons  make  you  look  like 
this,  please  don't  run  any  more.  Love, 
Mom." 

Benoit  passed  15  miles  in  this  year's 
Boston  race  in  1:18:56.  She  was  still  on  2:17 
pace.  Jaqueline  Gareau  of  Canada,  who  had 
won  in  1980  after  the  chicanery  of  Rosie 
Ruiz  had  been  exposed,  was  moving  up  to 
second,  where  she  would  finish  with  2:29:27. 
"There  is  fear  when  you  do  what  Joan  did," 
she  would  say.  "Maybe  you  will  break 
down." 

"I  was  getting  a  Uttle  scared  by  the 
splits,"  Benoit  would  say.  "But  heck,  I  felt 
so  good." 

That's  a  relative  term  for  a  marathoner. 
She  had  been  developing  blisters  since  six 
miles.  Now,  at  17  miles,  she  got  a  stitch  in 
her  side.  She  slowed  slightly  and  took  some 
water.  Minutes  later  at  that  same  spot.  Roe 
dropped  out  with  leg  cramps.       ^ 

Benoit's  stride  is  not  long,  but  rapid,  her 
heels  rising  high  behind  her.  She  main- 
tained her  cadence  over  the  hills,  and  at  20 
miles  her  time  was  1:46:44.  She  was  slowing 
but  still  well  ahead  of  record  pace.  At  21 
miles.  Heartbreak  Hill  was  behind  her,  too. 
Hers  are  Achilles'  heels.  They  became 
chronically  sore  in  1979.  when  in  the  span 
of  four  days  she  ran  a  marathon  and  two- 
mile.  800-meter  and  10.000-meter  races. 
Both  Achilles  tendons  tightened  so  that  she 
couldn't  walk  for  days.  Her  good  races  after 
that,  including  two  American-record  half 
marathons,  were  achieved  in  pain.  She  won- 
dered whether  running  was  worth  it.  "She 
kept  chickening  out  of  surgery. "  says  Bob 
Sevene.  her  Athletics  West  coach.  "Finally 
she  gave  the  surgeon  a  shot,  even  though 
we  practically  had  to  drag  her  into  the  hos- 
pital." 

During  the  operation  degenerated  bursa 
sacs  in  both  heels  were  taken  out.  The  right 


tendon  was  partially  ruptured.  Scar  issue 
and  bone  spurs  had  to  be  removed.  The 
doctor  put  walking  casts  on  both  of  Benoit's 
legs.  But  two  days  after  getting  out  of  the 
hospital  she  was  pedaling  furiously  on  a  sta- 
tionary bicycle.  "The  little  body  tends  to 
hide  the  tiger,"  says  Sevene.  "But  of  all  the 
people  I've  ever  coached,  she  is  the  most  te- 
nacious." 

She  also  worked  on  Nautilus  nuchines. 
And  when  the  casU  came  off,  she  added 
swimming  workouts.  "My  overall  strength 
and  fitness  increased,"  Benoit  says.  "I  was 
hungry  to  get  going." 

This  she  did  last  spring  and  summer  with 
U.S.  bests  for  10  miles  and  for  the  half  mar- 
athon. In  August  she  shattered  Waltz's 
course  record  at  the  7.1-mile  Falmouth  road 
race  by  39  seconds,  with  a  36:34.  "A  friend 
got  married  the  night  before  the  race,"  she 
said.  "I  won  Falmouth  on  vodka  and  wed- 
ding cake." 

In  September,  in  what  now  seems  a  har- 
binger of  a  race,  she  ran  the  Nike  Marathon 
in  Eugene.  Ore.  She  heard  no  accurate  splits 
after  her  halfway  time  of  1:11:20,  thought 
she  had  slowed  too  much  for  any  kind  of 
mark  and  then  finished  sprinting  in  an 
American  women's  record  2:26:11.  the  third- 
best  marathon  time  ever  run  by  a  woman. 
An  hour  and  tt  half  after  the  race  she  was 
getting  her  hands  all  scratched  up  picking 
the  large  blackberries  that  grew  near  the 
course.  "I'd  stay  in  a  berry  patch  all 
summer,"  she 'said,  "so  long  as  I  didn't  get 
poison  ivy.  I  ran  here  instead  of  the  Chicago 
Marathon  because  I  knew  about  these.  Chi- 
cago doesn't  have  any  blackberries." 

Benoit  put  in  a  good  winter's  training 
before  the  Boston  Marathon.  She  ran  well 
in  cross-country,  indoors  and  on  the  roads. 
In  March  she  led  the  U.S.  women  to  the 
world  cross-country  title  in  Gateshead.  Eng- 
land. Waltz  won  the  individual  title.  Benoit 
was  fourth. 

Two  days  before  that  race,  she  went  out 
on  a  purportedly  gentle  10-mlle  run  with  a 
not  entirely  decrepit  past  Olympic  mara- 
thoner who  prefers  not  to  be  named  and 
practically  killed  him  on  the  uphills.  "It  was 
like  I  was  back  being  destroyed  by  Gerry 
Lindgren  again."  he  marveled  later. 

If  that  weren't  enough  indication  of  fit- 
ness, a  treadmill  test  measuring  maximum 
oxygen  consumption  that  Benoit  took  in  the 
winter  was.  Men,  science  says,  score  higher 
on  this  measure  of  aerobic  capacity  than  do 
women.  For  example,  Greg  Meyer,  this 
year's  Boston  men's  winner  with  a  sterling 
time  of  2:09:00,  consumes  80  milliliters  of 
oxygen  per  kilogram  of  body  weight  per 
minute  at  full  effort.  By  contrast,  Mary 
Decker  Tabb  tested  at  67  mJ/kg/min.  three 
years  ago.  By  More  amazing  contrast,  Ben- 
oit's reading  is  79,  the  highest  ever  by  a 
women.  The  test  cannot  predict  perform- 
ance, but  is  a  guide  to  potential.  "Confirms 
what  we  already  knew."  says  Sevene.  "She's 
nowhere  near  her  limits." 

Both  Sevene  and  Benoit  recognize  that  if 
her  potential  is  ever  to  be  reached,  her  com- 
pulsive mileage-gathering  has  to  be  held 
within  limits.  Her  tendons  are  still  vulnera- 
ble. "Looking  back,"  says  Benoit,  "I  guess 
the  surgery  was  a  blessing  in  disguise.  It 
made  me  rest— something  I'm  not  very  good 
at."  Two  weeks  before  Boston,  when  most 
nmners  would  be  relaxing  their  training, 
she  put  in  a  125-mlle  week,  10  more  than 
she'd  ever  done.  Asked  why,  she  smiles,  "I 
don't  know,"  she  says. 

It  wasn't  until  she  reached  Coolldge 
Comer,  two  miles  from  the  finish,  that  the 
fatigue  began  to  be  almost  insurmountable. 


"But  I  was  still  in  control,"  Benoit  says.  And 
there  were  the  Boston  U  women  she  coach- 
es, howling  at  her  from  up  in  the  trees  that 
line  Beacon  Street.  She  would  make  it  now. 
The  cheers  escalated  into  a  din. 

She  crossed  the  finish  line  at  the  Pruden- 
tial Center  in  2:22:42,  a  world's  best  by  two 
minutes  and  47  seconds.  It  was  a  timie  that 
would  have  won  every  m  men's  Olympic 
marathon  through  1956.  She  would  have 
beaten  the  immortal  1952  champion,  Emile 
Zatopek  of  Czechoslovakia,  by  21.2  seconds. 
There  being  no  berry  patches  in  downtown 
Boston,  Benoit  celebrated  by  dancing  at  a 
Beantown  night  spot,  the  57  Club,  until  the 
wee  hours  of  the  next  morning. 

This  may  not  have  been  Benoit's  magic 
day.  in  the  sense  that  she  will  have  no 
other.  The  last  half  of  her  race  was  six  min- 
utes slower  than  the  first,  in  part  because  of 
the  hills,  in  larger  part  because  of  her  head- 
long early  pace.  Had  she  balanced  the 
halves  of  her  race,  she  might  have  been  able 
to  approach  2:20.  This  is  the  time  she  has 
said  it  will  take  to  win  the  first  women's 
Olympic  marathon,  next  year  in  Los  Ange- 
les. 

For  now  her  thoughts  are  more  on  the 
coming  simmier.  when  she'll  leave  her  post 
at  Boston  University  and  move  back  to 
Maine,  where  there's  a  seaside  house  she 
will  renovate  and  then  gradually  fill  with 
antiques.  A  friend  up  there  is  building  a  lob- 
ster boat,  and  in  back  of  the  house  there's  a 
tideflat  full  of  clams. 

The  odds  are  that  diversions  such  as  these 
will  temper  her  compulsion  for  long  runs  in 
the  thick,  salty  Atlantic  air  just  enough  for 
her  tendons  to  hold.  She'll  not  dwell  for 
long  on  the  magnitude  of  what  she  has 
done.  She'll  just  matter-of-factly  train  and 
knit  and  pick  and  can,  and  happily  emerge 
in  about  a  year  for  the  Olympic  Trials  and 
the  Olympics  to  show  us  that  even  this  mar- 
velous display  at  Boston  was  mere  bush- 
whacking, just  warming  up. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  24,  a  resolution  to  des- 
ignate the  month  of  May  as  "Older 
Americans  Month."  With  this  resolu- 
tion, the  U.S.  Congress  joins  States 
and  local  communities  across  the 
Nation  in  celebrating  the  accomplish- 
ments and  continuing  contributions  of 
older  Americans. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  recognition 
ceremonies  will  be  "Older  Americans: 
Keys  to  Our  Future."  This  theme  em- 
phasizes the  role  of  oiu-  27  million 
older  Americans— a  very  diverse  group 
of  individuals— as  valuable,  integral 
members  of  our  society.  Today,  many 
older  American  are  continuing  to 
work,  and  many  are  volunteering  their 
time  and  energies  to  assist  others  in 
their  conununities. 

Our  heritage  is  rooted  in  the  efforts 
of  those  who  went  before  us.  Older 
Americans  built  our  society  and  in 
many  ways  they  are  also  building  our 
future.  Earlier  in  this  century,  older 
Americans  struggled  with  a  rugged  de- 
termination to  save  democracy,  and 
with  a  strong  work  ethic  to  revive  the 
world  economy.  They  continue  to 
make  invaluable  contributions  to  our 


Nation's  well-being.  We  can  leam  a 
great  deal  from  the  past  and  present 
efforts  and  accomplishments  of  our 
Nation's  older  Americans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  older  citizens  by 
supporting  this  resolution  to  designate 
May  as  Older  Americans  Month. 


LEGISLATIVE  MORATORIUM  ON 
OIL  AND  GAS  LEASING  IN  SE- 
LECTED AREAS  OP  THE  CALI- 
FORNIA COAST 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  that  my  colleague  from 
California  (Mr.  Wilson)  has  joined  in 
supporting  a  legislative  moratorium  on 
oil  and  gas  leasing  in  certain  selected 
areas  of  the  California  coast. 

The  moratorium  bill,  S.  1103,  which 
Senator  Wilson  introduced  last  week, 
is  very  similar  to  the  bill,  S.  760,  which 
I  introduced  in  March.  The  areas  off 
the  California  coastline  which  the  two 
bills  would  protect  are  identical.  We 
recognize— as  do  an  overwhelming 
number  of  our  fellow  Califomians  and 
State,  regional  and  local  governmental 
imits  within  our  State— that  there  are 
environmentally-sensitive,  Iseautiftil 
areas  along  the  coast  in  which  the 
grave  risks  of  economic  and  environ- 
mental damage  outweigh  any  benefits 
from  exploring  to  locate  and  exploit 
the  limited  oil  and  gas  resources  be- 
lieved to  be  located  in  those  areas. 

Both  Senator  Wilson  and  I  support 
the  careful  development  of  oil  and  gas 
resources  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  off  California  when  the  poten- 
tial resource  is  large  enough  and  the 
risk  of  environmental  damage  is  small 
enough  to  justify  leasing  and  when 
drilling  activity  in  the  area  selected  is 
consistent  viith  the  State's  own  coastal 
zone  management  plan.  In  the  case  of 
these  very  beautiful  and  unspoiled 
areas  of  the  California  coast  covered 
by  both  S.  760  and  S.  1103,  it  is  clearly 
neither. 

The  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  will  be  determining 
the  language  of  any  moratoriimi  legis- 
lation which  emerges.  But  in  its  delib- 
eration the  committee  cannot  avoid 
the  unmistakable  fact  that  both  Sena- 
tors from  California  are  asking  for  a 
legislative  moratoriimi,  along  with  sev- 
eral other  colleagues  who  have  cospon- 
sored  my  bill. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  working 
with  my  colleague  from  California  to 
move  this  important  bipartisan  legisla- 
tion early  in  this  session. 


SOVIET  JEWRY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
great  privilege  for  me  to  join  this  week 
in  the  Senate's  participation  in  the 
1983  Congressional  Call  to  Conscience 
VigU  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry.  As 
most  of  my  colleagues  know,  the  Call 
to  Conscience  Vigil  is  a  coordinated 


effort  of  Members  of  Congress  to  call 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews  to  public  at- 
tention and  to  work  lliioughout  the 
year  on  behalf  of  deserving  individual 
cases. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  the  authorities 
have  conspired  in  a  systematic  and  in- 
creasingly blatant  campaign  to  sup- 
press all  manifestations  of  Jewish 
identity  among  Soviet  Jews  who  are 
harassed  for  practicing  their  religion 
or  their  cultural  traditions.  Teaching 
of  Hebrew  is  a  particular  target,  with 
the  police  intimidating  language 
teachers  with  threats  of  or  actual  im- 
prisonment, and  confiscating  books 
and  other  teaching  materials.  In  many 
Soviet  cities,  small  and  beleaguered 
Jewish  commimities  are  imder  con- 
stant threat  from  the  police  and  the 
KGB. 

Of  the  many  individual  cases  of 
Soviet  Jews  and  their  families  on 
whose  behalf  I  work,  there  is  one  of 
which  I  will  make  special  mention 
today. 

Abe  Stolar  is  special  in  many  ways. 
First,  he  was  bom  in  Chicago  71  years 
ago,  and  was  taken  to  the  U.S.S.R.  by 
his  family  when  he  was  a  teenager.  A 
few  years  later,  Stalin's  purges 
claimed  Abe's  father's  life.  For  the  last 
10  years  Abe  and  his  wife  Gita,  and 
son  Michael,  have  Ijeen  trying  to 
return  to  the  United  States.  Abe  is 
still  a  U.S.  citizen  and  his  son  has  U,S. 
citizenship. 

In  1975,  after  having  received  per- 
mission to  emigrate,  and  with  all  their 
documentation  and  affairs  in  order. 
the  Stolar  family  were  turned  back  at 
Moscow  airport  literally  as  they  were 
about  to  board  a  plane,  in  an  unusual- 
ly cruel  and  heartbreaking  incident, 
even  by  Soviet  standards.  Just  recent- 
ly, the  Stolars  were  again  tiuTied  down 
for  permission  to  emigrate,  after  the 
authorities  themselves  had  suggested 
that  the  family  reapply. 

Abe  Stolar  has  not  given  up  hope. 
Nor  have  I.  I  have  begtin  a  new  series 
of  private  appeals  to  Soviet  authorities 
on  his  behalf,  and  I  here  also  call 
public  attention  to  this  disgraceful  sit- 
uation of  an  American  citizen  deprived 
so  long  of  permission  to  return  to  his 
native  land. 

Today  I  pledge  to  continue  to  work 
for  the  release  of  Abe  Stolar  and  his 
family  in  every  way  I  can  think  of. 
just  as  I  pledge  to  continue  to  work  on 
behalf  of  numerous  other  refuseniks 
and  Prisoners  of  Conscience.  At  the 
same  time  I  will  continue  to  speak  out 
against  the  harassment  of  Soviet  Jews 
who  seek  to  carry  on  their  religious 
and  cultural  traditions. 


ECONOMIC  EQUITY  ACT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  today  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
888,  the  proposed  Economic  Equity 
Act.  This  bill  contains  a  variety  of  pro- 
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visions  aimed  at  a  number  of  problems 
facing  women.  The  legislation  was  de- 
vel<H?ed  by  a  bipartisan  group  of 
House  and  Senate  Members.  Senators 
Hatfikld,  DxTRCirBSRCSR,  and  Pack- 
wood  are  the  principal  sponsors  in  the 
Senate.  Members  of  the  Congressional 
Caucus  on  Women's  Issues  have  been 
the  principal  sponsors  of  the  compan- 
ion legislation  introduced  in  the 
House.  Some  of  the  provisions  of  S. 
888  have  been  or  wlU  be  introduced  as 
separate  bills.  S.  888  clearly  represents 
the  hard  work  and  concern  of  many 
dedicated  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  fully  support  each 
of  the  separate  pieces  of  the  proposed 
Economic  Equity  Act.  I  actively  sup- 
ported certain  provisions  of  the  ver- 
sion of  this  legislation  which  was  in- 
troduced in  the  97th  Congress.  I  have 
already  cosponsored  S.  372,  the  pro- 
posed Fair  Insurance  Practices  Act, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  most  contro- 
versial part  of  S.  888,  and  I  expect  to 
cosponsor  other  components  of  S.  888 
as  they  are  separately  introduced. 

I  have,  however,  held  back  on  co- 
sponsorship  of  S.  888  itself  because  of 
my  concern  about  a  potential  danger 
that  exists.  That  danger  is  a  possible 
misunderstanding  of  its  scope  and 
impact  upon  some  of  the  fundamental 
economic  inequities  suffered  by  mil- 
lions of  women  in  our  society.  S.  888 
deals  with  a  number  of  serious  prob- 
lems, and  it  deals  with  them  in  a  re- 
sponsible, effective  manner.  It  does 
not,  however,  in  my  opinion,  go  far 
enough.  There  are  a  number  of  impor- 
tant and  controversial  issues  that  are 
not  addressed  in  S.  888,  and  it  is  essen- 
tial to  recognize  the  need  to  deal  with 
these  Issues  as  well.  I  would  like  to 
outline  some  of  these  other— most  crit- 
ical issues— that  are  not  addressed  by 
S.888. 

PATEQUITT 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  major  economic 
problem  facing  worldng  women  today 
is  wage  discrimination  and  lack  of  pay 
equity. 

Although  it  has  been  almost  20 
yesu^  since  the  passage  of  the  Equal 
Pay  Act  and  title  VII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  earnings  gap 
between  men  and  women  has  not  de- 
clined, but  in  fact  has  continued  to 
widen.  In  the  1950's,  full-time  female 
workers  earned  64  percent  of  what 
similarly  situated  male  employees 
earned.  Today,  women  earn,  on  the  av- 
erage, only  59  cents  for  every  compa- 
rable dollar  earned  by  men.  Two  prin- 
cipal factors  contribute  to  this  con- 
tinuing disparity:  Segregation  of 
women  into  occupations  where  the 
services  they  perform  are  undervalued, 
wages  low,  and  the  opporttmities  limit- 
ed, and  persistent  wage  discrimination 
against  female  workers  in  every  Job 
classification,  at  every  level  of  experi- 
ence, and  in  every  field. 


While  the  number  of  women  enter- 
ing the  labor  market  has  grown  enor- 
mously over  the  past  few  years,  most 
have  been  concentrated  in  a  handful 
of  occupational  fields,  generally  char- 
acterized by  limited  earnings,  limited 
advancement  opportunities,  or  limited 
supervisorial  responsibilities.  More- 
over, gaining  entry  to  a  generally 
higher  paying  male-dominated  occupa- 
tional field  is  no  guarantee  of  equal 
treatment  or  pay.  Wage  discrimination 
against  female  workers  exists  today  in 
every  profession,  occupation,  or  field 
of  employment,  notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  State  and  Federal  equal 
pay  statutes.  Women  earn  less  than 
men  in  traditionally  female  occupa- 
tions as  well  as  in  traditionally  male 
occupations.  For  example,  female  cler- 
ical workers  earn  on  the  average  only 
67  percent  of  what  male  clerical  work- 
ers earn.  Femsde  engineers  earn  86 
percent  of  the  salary  of  male  engi- 
neers: female  college  professors  and 
lawyers  receive  71  percent  of  what 
their  male  counterparts  earn. 

Mr.  President,  even  in  the  "new"  oc- 
cupational fields  which  have  not  yet 
become  sexually  stereotyped,  women 
earn  less  than  men.  In  1981,  the 
median  weekly  pay  for  a  female  com- 
puter operator  was  $355;  for  a  male, 
$488. 

Some  have  suggested  that  these  pay 
disparities  exist  because  of  the  large 
number  of  new  female  entrants  into 
the  work  force  and  shorter  work  histo- 
ries of  many  women.  Numerous  stud- 
ies, however,  have  found  that  these 
large  pay  differences  persist  even 
when  factors  such  as  years  of  service, 
job  classification,  prior  work  experi- 
ence, and  other  valuables  are  held  con- 
stant. Some  proportion  of  the  overall 
difference  in  wages  may  be  attributed 
to  discontinuous  work  patterns  of 
many  women  as  they  enter  and  leave 
the  work  force,  particularly  for  child- 
rearing  responsibilities,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  regardless  of  the  criteria 
chosen— age.  education,  length  of  time 
in  the  work  force,  work  history- 
women  in  every  category  earn  less  on 
the  average  than  men  with  the  same 
characteristics. 

In  addition,  it  is  well  documented 
that  salaries  paid  in  occupations  and 
professional  fields  dominated  by 
female  workers  are  universally  lower 
than  education,  skills,  responsibilities, 
and  working  conditions  warrant.  Many 
of  the  occupations  viewed  as  tradition- 
al female  occupations— for  example, 
nursing— are  demanding,  require  ex- 
tensive special  education  and  training, 
ientail  physical  exertion,  and  involve 
SUfe  and  death  decisionmaking.  Yet 
registered  nurses  often  earn  less  than 
bus  drivers,  and  the  salaries  paid  to 
practical  nurses  are  generally  the 
equivalent  of  those  paid  to  janitors. 
The  conclusion  is  inescapable  that 
work  which  is  considered  "women's 
work"  is  underpaid  because  it  is  per- 


formed predominately  by  women, 
rather  than  because  of  the  value  of 
the  work,  the  training  required,  the 
risks  or  demands  of  the  job,  or  other 
relevant  factors. 

The  combination  of  unequal  pay  for 
equal  worli.  unequal  pay  for  work  of 
comparable  worth  and  occupational 
segregation  has  devastating  implica- 
tions for  the  economic  status  of 
women  of  all  ages. 

Yet.  Mr.  President.  S.  888  is  sUent  on 
this  most  pressing  economic  issue 
facing  women.  A  comprehensive  eval- 
uation of  existing  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms and  authorities  under  both  the 
Equal  Pay  Act  and  title  VII  must  be 
made  to  determine  whether  these  laws 
should  be  strengthened  in  order  to 
reach  these  forms  of  discrimination  in 
the  work  force.  Economic  equity  for 
women  will  not  become  a  reality  until 
equal  pay  for  equal  work  and  equal 
pay  for  work  of  comparable  worth  be- 
comes a  reality. 

SOCIAL  SHnmiTY  AMD  BARHIMCS  SHARIMG 

Similarly,  Mr.  President,  although  S. 
888  deals  with  long-overdue  reforms  in 
private  pension  programs,  it  is  silent 
on  the  need  to  provide  for  fvuidamen- 
tal  changes  in  the  social  security 
system  to  meet  adequately  the  needs 
of  older  women  or  disabled  women. 

Social  security  is  the  basic  source  of 
income  for  most  older  Americans.  Im- 
provement in  private  pension  pro- 
grams cannot  in  any  way  replace  the 
need  to  reform  the  social  security 
system  to  provide  greater  equity  for 
women. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  Introduced  leg- 
islation. S.  3034  in  the  last  Congress, 
and  S.  3  in  this  Congress,  which  would 
provide  for  implementation  of  a 
system  of  earnings  sharing  in  social  se- 
curity—a concept  that  has  been  identi- 
fied by  virtually  every  task  force  or 
commission  which  has  studied  the  in- 
equities faced  by  women  under  the 
social  security  system  as  the  most 
promising  and  direct  approach  to  deal- 
ing with  these  problems.  I  was  pleased 
that  an  amendment  was  adopted 
which  I  offered  in  the  Senate  to  the 
social  security  reform  legislation  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  implementation  of 
earnings  sharing.  I  believe  that  the  in- 
terest expressed  in  the  earnings  shar- 
ing proposal  during  the  debate  on  the 
social  security  legislation  means  that 
we  will  be  able  to  taclde  this  impor- 
tant problem  within  the  very  near 
future. 

S.  888  contains  a  provision  in  section 
101  to  Incorporate  the  earnings  shar- 
ing concept  into  income  computation 
for  purposes  of  establishing  spousal 
IRA  accotints.  I  fully  support  this  pro- 
vision. However,  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
important  to  recognize  that  economic 
equity  for  older  women  wlU  not 
become  a  reality  until  the  problems 


within  the  social  security  system  are 
adequately  addressed. 

CHILD  CAU 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  is  much 
the  same  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  888  with  regard  to  child 
care. 

Lack  of  accessibility  to  adequate 
child  care  services  is  a  major  barrier  to 
the  attainment  of  economic  equity  and 
security  for  millions  of  women  and 
their  families.  The  UJ5.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  has  noted  that  studies 
have  suggested  that  one  of  every  five 
or  six  unemployed  women  is  unem- 
ployed because  she  is  unable  to  make 
satisfactory  child  care  arrangements. 
Lack  of  adeqviate  child  care  restricts 
employment  opportunities  for  women 
in  a  number  of  other  ways,  such  as 
limiting  advancement  opporttmities 
and  adversely  affecting  employee  Job 
performance. 

Mr.  President,  adequate  child-care 
services  must  be  a  cornerstone  of  any 
effort  to  provide  women  with  equal 
opportunities  in  the  work  force.  With- 
out such  assistance,  economic  equity 
will  remain  an  elusive  goal. 

S.  888  addresses  the  need  for  child- 
care  services  principally  by  expanding 
the  existing  chUd-care  tax  credit  and 
authorizing  an  $8  million  grant  pro- 
gram to  support  information  and  re- 
ferral programs  designed  to  help  par- 
ents locate  existing  child-care  services. 
I  support  these  provisions.  S.  888 
would  make  the  existing  child-care  tax 
credit  refundable.  In  1981,  I  fought 
hard  for  such  a  provision  which  is  es- 
sential if  the  benefits  of  the  tax  credit 
are  to  reach  the  low-income  worlung 
families  in  the  greatest  need  of  assist- 
ance. The  Senate  agreed  to  the 
ref  undability  provision,  but  the  House 
refused  to  accept  it  in  conference. 
Similarly,  I  have  long  championed 
support  for  information  and  referral 
programs.  Some  of  the  most  successful 
models  of  information  and  referral 
programs  are  located  in  California, 
and  I  have  worked  closely  with  these 
California  programs  in  my  efforts  to 
develop  comprehensive  child-care  leg- 
islation. Provisions  relating  to  support 
for  information  and  referral  programs 
were  included  in  the  child-care  legisla- 
tion I  first  introduced  in  1979.  They 
are  included  as  well  In  the  updated 
version  of  this  measure,  S.  4.  that  I  in- 
troduced on  January  26. 

But,  Mr.  President,  it  is  important  to 
recognize  that  neither  an  expanded 
child-care  tax  credit  nor  information 
and  referral  programs  are  likely,  by 
themselves,  to  increase  the  availability 
of  child-care  resources  where  none  or 
inadequate  resources  exist.  The  tax 
credit  in  particular  has  limited  utility 
in  reaching  low-income  families.  A 
yearly  tax  adjustment— even  with  a  re- 
fundability  provision— provides  only 
modest  assistance  to  families  living 
from  paycheck  to  paycheck  who  must 
face  weekly  child-care  biUs. 


In  the  past  2  years,  direct  assistance 
for  child-care  programs,  through  pro- 
grams like  title  XX.  the  child-care 
food  program  and  CETA,  have  been 
drastically  cut.  As  a  result,  countless 
families  all  over  the  country  have  been 
pushed  out  of  child-care  programs. 

Any  serious  effort  to  deal  with  the 
child-care  needs  of  these  families  must 
go  beyond  a  tax  credit  and  referral 
program  approach.  The  time  is  long 
overdue  for  this  Nation  to  recognize 
that  adequate  child-care  services  are 
essential  to  the  well  being  of  children 
and  their  families.  As  I  indicated,  I 
have  introduced  legislation,  S.  4,  the 
proposed  Child  Care  Assistance  Act  of 
1983,  which  is  designed  to  establish  a 
comprehensive  format  for  addressing 
child-care  needs. 

Economic  equity  for  women  and 
their  families  cannot  be  achieved  until 
we  deal  in  a  direct  and  meaningful 
fashion  with  this  Issue. 

COHCLUSIOH 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  reiterate  my 
full  support  for  the  provisions  of  S. 
888. 1  also  recognize  that  certain  Issues 
could  not  be  addressed  in  a  legislative 
pacluige  that  was  designed  to  attract 
the  broadest  possible  bipartisan  sup- 
port. The  provisions  of  S.  888  are  im- 
portant, meritorious,  and  should  re- 
ceive the  fiill  support  of  this  body. 

But  the  cosponsors  and  supporters 
of  this  measure  must  not,  and  I  am 
sure  do  not,  delude  themselves  into  be- 
lieving that  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  resolve  other  underlying 
problems  that  must  be  resolved  if  we 
are  to  truly  achieve  economic  equity 
for  women.  There  is  much  more  that 
must  be  done.  Issues  like  pay  equity, 
adequate  support  for  child-care  serv- 
ices, and  major  changes  in  the  social 
security  system  must  be  addressed.  S. 
3  and  S.  4  are  deserving  of  the  same  bi- 
partisan support  as  S.  888  has  gained. 
I  hope  that  as  attention  and  energies 
are  focused  upon  the  provisions  of  S. 
888,  these  other  issues  and  measures 
will  not  be  forgotten.  I  will  do  my  best 
to  see  that  they  are  not,  and  I  call 
upon  the  supporters  of  S.  888  to  work 
the  same  consensus  of  concern  and 
support  for  the  reforms  that  S.  3  and 
S.  4  would  effect. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  must  not 
forget  that  legislative  initiatives  will 
never  be  an  adequate  substitute  for 
ratification  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment. Until  we  have  achieved  a  sound, 
constitutional  guarantee  of  equality  of 
rights,  economic  equity  for  women  will 
rest  upon  a  legislative  quicksand.  Leg- 
islation passed  today  can  be  repealed 
tomorrow  or  frustrated  by  inept  or 
misguided  executive  branch  implemen- 
tation. Advancements  can  be  eroded  as 
the  commitment  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  ebb 
and  flow,  or  as  the  economy  turns 
upward  or  downward. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  S.  888  as  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  I  believe. 


however,  we  can  and  must  go  much 
farther  in  the  pursuit  of  economic 
equity  and  justice  for  women.  I  am 
committed  to  the  long  haul  over  the 
full  distance  yet  to  be  successfully 
traveled. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
what  I  am  alx>ut  to  suggest  next  is 
perhaps  a  little  imusual,  but  I  really 
think  it  has  no  adverse  consequences 
and  does  not  impact  adversely  on  the 
interest  of  any  party.  The  clearance 
process  for  laying  this  measure  down— 
I  am  speaking  of  the  bankruptcy 
bills— is  still  under  way  on  both  sides. 
It  may  be  that  within  a  few  moments 
we  will  have  that  clearance,  and  I  can 
ask  the  Chair  by  unanimous  consent 
to  lay  these  measures  before  the 
Senate  in  order.  I  have  indicated  earli- 
er that  if  we  cannot  do  that,  I  intend 
to  move  to  the  consideration  qf  these 
measures.  I  prefer  to  do  it  the  other 
way.  But  in  order  to  conserve  time, 
Mr.  President,  I  have  consulted  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. He  has  indicated  that  he  is 
willing  to  go  ahead  and  make  his  open- 
ing statement  now,  even  though  nei- 
ther bankruptcy  bill  technically  is 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

Now,  the  time  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  tias  expired. 
We  are  not  yet  on  the  bill,  but  I  would 
inquire  of  the  Chair,  is  there  any  re- 
striction on  speaking  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
on  the  bill?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  rules,  since  there  is  nothing  at 
present  before  the  Senate,  the  Senator 
is  not  entitled  to  speak. 

Mr.  BAKE]^.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  techracally  so,  and  of  course 
the  circumstances  are  such  that  there 
is  always  something  before  the  Senate. 
I  can  cure  it  this  way  then. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  an 
additiontd  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  in  which 
Senators  may  speak,  and  that  the  time 
for  such  business  may  extend  not  past 
3  p.m.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BASIER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor  so  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  may  make  his  opening 
statement  on  the  bankruptcy  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 
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BANKRUPTCY  COURT  AND  FED- 
ERAL JUDGESHIP  ACT  OF 
1983-S.  1013 

(Statements  at  this  point  in  the  pro- 
ceedings by  Senators  THtJiuioifD  and 
Dole  are  printed  later  in  today's 
Record  when  the  Senate  proceeded  to 
consider  the  bill  (S.  1013)  by  unani- 
mous consent.) 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  see  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  coming  to  the  proper 
position,  and  if  he  has  something  he 
would  like  to  take  up  at  this  time.  I 
will  withhold  my  remarks.  I  will  give 
the  Senator  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  have  to  report  that  there  is  one 
more  step  to  be  taken,  I  believe,  before 
we  can  formally  lay  down  the  meas- 
ure, so  I  have  no  requirement  for  time 
at  this  moment  and  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  offer.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  Senator  from  Alabama. 

(Mr.  HsruN's  statement  is  printec 
later  in  today's  Record  when  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
by  unanimous  consent.) 

KZTKNSIOM  OP  TIMB  POR  BOUnm  MORNIMG 

Busimss 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  until  not  later 
than  3:30  p.m.  under  the  same  terms 
and  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  tTCT.MS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Kasteh).    The    Senator    from    North 
Carolina. 

(Mr.  Helms'  statement  is  printed 
later  in  today's  Record  when  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(S.  1013)  by  unanimous  consent.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  I  now  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.         

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roU.  

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  must  report  that  negotiations 
are  going  forward  on  this  matter  and  I 
am  optimistic  that  we  are  going  to 
work  out  the  details,  but  we  have  not 
yet  worked  them  out.  I  just  talked  to 
one  of  the  Senators  who  has  expressed 
a  concern  about  this  measure  and  he 
indicated  that  he  thought  surely  it 
would  clear  but  that  he  would  like  an- 
other IS  to  20  minutes. 

KzmsioR  OP  mfE  por  thk  tkahsaction  op 
Roumn:  MORirnfc  business 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  be  ex- 


tended not  past  the  hour  of  4  p.m. 
imder  the  same  terms  and  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleiiE  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
of  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  DeComcini  are 
printed  later  in  today's  Record  when 
the  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1013),  by  unanimous  consent.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
we  are  ready  now  to  get  to  the  matter 
at  hand.  So  that  I  can  make  sure  all 
the  players  are  on  deck,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiuuiimous  consent  that  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA  AND  SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA:  THE  REAL  VIET- 
NAM ANALOGY 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
prepare  to  receive  President  Reagan's 
address  on  Central  America,  we 
should,  I  believe,  consider  not  only  the 
political  and  strategic  issues  concern- 
ing the  region,  but  also  the  moral 
issue.  By  this,  I  mean  the  issue  of  re- 
spect for  human  rights. 

We  are  not  faced  with  a  stark  choice 
between  good  and  evil  in  Central 
America,  but  between  better  and 
worse:  between  a  system  that  is  strug- 
gling toward  democracy  and  protec- 
tion of  himian  rights,  and  a  totalitar- 
ian form  of  government  which  is,  of 
necessity,  at  war  with  human  dignity. 

The  questions  we  must  ask  ourselves 
are:  What  can  we  expect  if  the  Marx- 
ists win  in  El  Salvador?  What  will  be 
the  outcome  of  a  successful  Nicara- 
guan  "revolution  without  borders"  in 
Central  and  South  America?  What  can 
we  expect  in  the  way  of  respect  for 
human  rights  if  the  Salvadoran  rebels 
are  victorious? 

It  Is  here  we  might  invoke  the  analo- 
gy between  El  Salvador  and  Vietnam. 
The  Vietnam  analogy  is  certainly  pop- 
ular with  opponents  of  the  administra- 
tion. "No  More  Vletnams"  is  their 
battle  cry.  By  this,  they  mean  that  the 
United  States  should  remain  inactive 
in  the  face  of  blatant  acts  of  aggres- 
sion by  the  Soviet  Union  or  its  Cuban 
and  Nlcaraguan  surrogates.  But  what 
must  be  remembered  is  that  in  reality 


Vietnam  represents  a  successful  case 
of  Soviet  aggression  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  brutal  tyranny  over  the 
people  of  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  I 
agree  that  there  should  be  "no  more 
Vletnams"  and  that  the  United  Stetes 
must  do  what  is  necessary  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  that  horror.  Thus,  it  is 
my  desire  that  the  Marxists  do  not 
win  in  El  Salvador. 

The  continuing  violations  of  human 
rights  in  Vietnam  and  the  ongoing 
holocaust  In  Cambodia  do  not  o.*er 
much  hope  that  a  Marxist  victory  in 
El  Salvador  would  Improve  the  human 
rights  of  the  Salvadorans.  And  we 
have  not  dreamt  or  made  up  the  sto- 
ries of  atrocities  that  occur  on  a  daily 
basis  in  "liberated"  Indochina.  A 
recent  pamphlet  by  Glnette  Sagan, 
founder  of  the  west  t3ast  chapter  of 
Amnesty  International  and  Stephen 
Denny  entitled  "Violations  of  Himoan 
Rights  in  the  Socialist  Republic  of 
Vietnam,"  estimates  that  there  are  at 
least  60,000  prisoners  of  conscience  in 
that  coimtry.  This  total  includes  400 
writers,  poets,  and  Journalists,  and 
over  2,000  religious  leaders.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  April  8,  1982,  placed 
the  number  of  Inmates  in  "reeduca- 
tion" camps  at  between  100,000  and 
200,000.  The  U.S.  Embassy  in  Thailand 
compiled  a  report,  based  on  refugee 
testimony,  describing  conditions  in  14 
Vietnamese  "reeducation"  camps,  and 
revealing  a  systematic  pattern  of  pri- 
vation, beatings,  and  summary  execu- 
tions. These  articles  and  studies  do  not 
even  address  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
Vietnamese  and  ethnic  Chinese— the 
boat  people— who  died  trying  to  escape 
their  so-called  liberators. 

What  about  Cambodia?  There  are 
now  200,000  Vietnamese  soldiers  in 
that  sad  country.  While  anywhere 
from  2  to  3  million  Cambodians  have 
been  slaughtered  by  Cambodian  and 
Vietnamese  Commimists,  Hanoi  has 
begun  to  settle  Vietnamese  farmers  in 
Cambodia.  Meanwhile  the  Vietnsunese 
Army  prepares  for  an  assault  on  Cam- 
bodia refugee  camps  along  the  Thai 
border.  Has  there  been  a  clearer  exam- 
ple of  a  "final  solution"  planned  to 
eliminate  a  national  and  ethnic  identi- 
ty? I  do  not  think  so. 

Those  who  are  trxily  interested  in 
himian  rights  will,  I  think,  agree  with 
me  that  what  has  happened  in  South- 
east Asia  since  the  American  with- 
drawal is  barbaric.  They  will  agree 
that  if  history  is  any  guide,  Marxist- 
Leninist  regimes  do  not  respect  human 
rights.  It  was,  after  all,  Lenin  who 
said,  "everything  Is  moral  which  is 
necessary  for  the  aimihilation  of  the 
old  exploiting  order"  and  who  called 
for  "purging  the  •  •  •  land  of  all 
kinds  of  harmful  insects."  The  Viet- 
namese heirs  of  Lenin  followed  his 
guidance.  Should  we  take  the  chance 
that  his  Nlcaraguan  and  Salvadoran 
followers  will  act  any  differently? 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
number  of  short  items  describing  the 
current  situation  in  Southeast  Asia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Reprzssior  ih  VimiAM:  Om  Womar 
ArmiPTS  TO  "Awakot"  thx  UifrnD  Statks 

(By  Harold  Johnson) 
Los  AifGKLn.— A  "(nirtain  of  silence  .  .  . 
hu  fallen  In  Vietnam  on  the  subject  of 
human  rights." 

That  assessment,  written  in  1S78  by 
French  Journalist  P.  R.  Parlngaux,  remains 
all  too  accurate  today,  according  to  a  promi- 
nent American  human  rights  activist  who  is 
championing  the  cause  of  political  prisoners 
in  Vietnam. 

"Well  grounded"  estimates  place  the 
number  of  prisoners  of  conscience  In  Viet- 
nam at  "sixty  thousand  or  more,"  says  Gin- 
etta  Sagan,  founder  of  the  West  Coast  chap- 
ter of  Amnesty  International  and  a  former 
member  of  the  American  board  of  directors 
of  that  worldwide  human  rights  organiza- 
tion. The  government  of  Vietnam,  she  ob- 
serves, remains  "largely  uncooperative" 
with  regard  to  supplying  Information  on  the 
detainees. 

Hanoi's  silence  angers  Sagan— but  It  does 
not  surprise  her.  ("They  have  much  to  hide, 
after  all,"  she  says.] 

More  adarming.  In  her  view,  is  that  "an 
almost  equal  silence"  on  the  subject  prevails 
In  the  United  States.  ["The  massive  viola- 
tion of  human  rights  going  on  in  Vietnam 
receives  scant  attention  from  the  American 
press  and  public."  she  declares.] 

Her  principal  energies  over  the  past  sever- 
al years  have  been  devoted  to  rectifying 
that  situation.  ["Only  by  awakening  the 
American  people  to  the  plight  of  Vietnam- 
ese prisoners  of  conscience,"  Sagan  asserts, 
"can  we  bring  pressure  on  Hanoi  to  act  less 
represslvely."] 

To  that  end,  Sagan  and  several  associates 
travelled  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Europe  from  1978  to  the  end  of  last  year, 
interviewing  Vietnamese  refugees  who  had 
been  interned  by  the  communists  after  the 
North  Vietnamese  victory  in  1975.  In  all, 
they  spoke  to  some  500  former  prisoners, 
most  of  whom  had  been  detained  in  the 
camps  set  up  to  "re-educate"  persons  not 
conforming  to  the  new  communist  govern- 
ment's Ideological  norms.  Information 
culled  from  these  interviews  forms  the  basis 
of  a  book,  "Violations  of  Human  Rights  in 
the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam,"  which 
Sagan  will  publish  in  Ix>8  Angeles  on  April 
30— the  eighth  anniversary  of  the  fall  of 
Saigon  to  the  communists. 

It  is  a  grim  picture,  she  says,  that  emerges 
from  her  research.  People  have  been  sent  to 
the  camps  largely  for  such  "crimes"  as 
having  supported  the  South  during  the  war 
or  "attempting  to  exercise  such  fundamen- 
tal freedoms  as  freedom  of  speech  or  free- 
dom of  the  press."  she  notes.  ["Those  in- 
terned have  included  nearly  400  writers, 
poets  and  journalists  and  over  2,000  reli- 
gious leaders.  Even  leaders  of  the  opposition 
to  U.S.-supported  regimes  were  sent  to  the 
camiffi."] 

The  camps,  she  has  learned,  are  "places  of 
hard  labor  where  hunger  and  disease  pre- 
dominate, where  prisoners  are  harshly  pun- 
ished for  minor  Infractions  of  camp  rules, 
subjected  to  political  indoctrination,  and 
forced  to  write  long  'confessions'  denounc- 
ing themselves  and  others  for  alleged  mis- 
deeds in  the  past." 


[Sagan  Is  well  qualified  to  Issue  such  an 
indictment.  Her  three  and  a  half  decades  of 
work  in  the  field  of  human  rights  have 
given  her  "a  fair  ability  to  discern  truth 
from  fiction  in  the  statements  of  refugees 
from  oppressive  regimes,"  she  says.  She 
bases  her  harsh  judgment  of  the  Hanoi 
regime  on  what  she  terms  the  "depressing 
sameness"  of  reports  from  Vietnamese  ref- 
ugees across  the  world.] 

Sagan 's  concern  for  the  plight  of  political 
prisoners  dates  from  her  own  experience  as 
a  ci4>tured  resistance  member  in  World  War 
11  Italy.  The  mistreatment  which  she  and 
her  fellow  prisoners  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  Facists  helped  mold  her  into  a  deter- 
mined and  perpetual  foe  of  political  repres- 
sion. Since  moving  to  the  United  States 
soon  after  the  war,  she  has  worked  in  behalf 
of  prisoners  of  conscience  in  many  lands- 
Including,  during  the  Vietnam  conflict, 
people  detained  by  the  Thieu  regime  in  the 
South. 

Her  criticism  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
government  led  her  into  an  alliance  with 
the  American  Left,  a  number  of  whose  lead- 
ers became  her  friends.  Many  of  these  ties 
have  since  been  severed,  however,  because 
of  Sagan's  decision  to  speak  out  against  re- 
pression by  the  victorious  communists.  "A 
lot  of  my  friends  in  the  U.S.  peace  move- 
ment will  no  longer  speak  to  me."  she  says. 

Indeed,  she  believes  that  one  reason  the 
facts  about  human  rights  violations  in  Viet- 
nam are  "so  little  known"  In  this  country  Is 
that  many  leaders  of  the  antiwar  movement 
"have  chosen  to  downplay  or  Ignore  them." 

[She  relates,  for  example,  that  one  activ- 
ist "who  had  been  very  eloquent  about  the 
plight  of  prisoners  of  conscience  under 
Thieu."  has  said,  concerning  the  present 
conditions  in  Vietnam:  "we  know  that  the 
repression  exists,  .  .  .  [but]  given  the  recent 
history  of  that  country,  it  would  be  moral 
arrogance  for  us  to  criticize  Hanoi."] 

Some  former  peace  movement  leaders  do 
not  even  acknowledge  that  human  rights 
violations  occur  on  any  significant  scale. 
One  such  activist,  Margaret  Melnertz,  has 
described  in  a  gushing  manner  a  reeduca- 
tion camp  she  visited  in  1979.  It  "looked  as 
though  it  could  have  been  a  small  tropical 
resort  area  simply  because  of  the  surround- 
ing natural  beauty,"  she  ret>orted.  Inmates, 
she  claimed,  were  being  trained  "in  skills  for 
nonmilltary  Jobs,  manual  labor  in  vegetable 
and  animal  production  as  well  as  cultural 
and  sporting  activities." 

Sagan  dismisses  such  favorable  accounts. 
Her  Investigations  have  convinced  her  that 
several  "model  camps"  have  been  set  up  for 
the  purpose  of  Impressing  visitors  sympa- 
thetic to  the  Hanoi  regime.  "Concentration 
camps,"  Sagan  says,  "is  the  best  term  to  de- 
scribe the  institutions  these  visitors  don't 
see— the  institutions  where  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  detainees  are  held." 

Severe  mistreatment  of  imnates  is  an 
almost  universal  feature  of  these  camps,  ac- 
cording to  Sagan.  Recalcitrant  prisoners, 
"are  placed  in  boxes  or  metal  air  freight 
containers  left  behind  by  the  U.S.,  or  in 
dark  cells  underground,  shackled." 

These  measures  "demand  a  public 
outcry,"  says  Sagan.  And  given  Hanoi's 
desire  for  diplomatic  recognition  and  finan- 
cial aid  from  the  United  States,  such  an 
outcry  in  this  country  might  move  Vietnam- 
ese officials  to  modify  their  repressive  poli- 
cies, she  believes. 

"The  first  step,"  she  says,  "is  to  get  the 
facts  out  to  the  American  people."  Though 
she  is  "determined"  to  do  this,  she  does  not 
anticipate  that  It  will  be  an  easy  task.  Con- 


cerning the  difficulty  of  convincing  free 
people  of  the  reality  of  repression  else-  . 
where,  she  cites  words  written  by  a  resist- 
ance fighter  in  World  War  II: 

Sometimes,  when  we  hear  these  reports 
about  torture,  we  become  frightened— as  If 
the  whole  thing  was  unthinkable,  as  if  we 
were  the  victims  of  a  collective  hallucina- 
tion. 

But  In  actual  fact,  it  Is  not  the  proof  that 
is  lacking,  but  the  courage  to  believe  the  re- 
ports. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  8. 
1982] 

The  Vietiiamesb  Oitlag 
Elsewhere  on  this  page  appear  lengthy  ex- 
cerpts from  a  State  Departtnent  report  on 
Vietnam's  so-called  "reeducation  camps. 
The  report  was  compiled  over  a  period  of  a 
year  or  so  from  interviews  with  Vietnamese 
refugees,  and  aptiears  in  abbreviated  form 
in  the  State  Department's  forthcoming 
annual  report  on  human  rights. 

The  interviews  weren't  conducted  In  ac- 
cordance with  Miranda  rules  of  evidence: 
they  are  subject  to  the  distortions  of 
memory  and  the  biases  of  both  interviewer 
and  interviewee;  and  they  no  doubt  can  be 
found  wrong,  contradictory  and  exaggerated 
on  certain  points.  Overall,  however,  the 
report  confirms  what  some  observers  of 
Indochina  have  feared  for  some  time:  that 
the  Vietnamese  have  established  their  very 
own  gulag. 

The  picture  of  this  giUag  as  It  emerges 
from  the  excerpts  nearby  isn't  for  the  faint- 
hearted: starvation  diets,  beatings,  torture 
and  summary  executions  on  a  wide  and  sys- 
tematic scale.  Repression  and  slave  labor, 
not  "reeducation,"  seem  to  be  the  real  point 
of  the  camps.  Many  are  shot  down  in  cold 
blood  for  attempting  to  escape;  others  tell 
of  bribing  their  way  out  with  money  or 
sexual  favors. 

Intelligence  sources  and  SUte  Depart- 
ment officials  say  the  camps  are  still  going 
strong.  Most  estimates  place  the  gulag  pop- 
ulation at  between  100,000  and  200,000.  All 
of  the  ex-prisoners  quoted  In  the  excerpts 
said  that  they  were  in  the  camps  as  recently 
as  1980-81. 

The  reeducation  camps  don't  appear  to 
have  yet  approached  the  ferocity  of  the 
Soviet  gulag,  where  tens  of  millions  lost 
their  lives  in  post-revolutionary  Russia.  But 
that  may  only  be  because  the  Vietnamese 
have  found  other,  even  more  deadly,  means 
of  ridding  themselves  of  enemies  of  the 
state— including  the  exodus  of  the  boat 
people,  when  tens  of  thousands  were 
drowned  or  died  of  exposure  on  the  open 
seas  as  they  attempted  to  flee  their  persecu- 
tors. And  the  Vietnamese  gulag.  It's  now 
clear,  consists  of  more  than  concentration 
camps.  "New  Economic  Zones"  have  been 
established  In  the  hinterlands  to  which  un- 
desirables are  forced  to  relocate  as  virtual 
slave  labor.  Many  refugees  say  that  condi- 
tions In  the  zones  are  as  harsh  and  mortali- 
ty as  high  as  In  the  camps. 

There  are  also  reports  that  at  least  50,000 
Vietnamese  have  been  shipped  off  to  the 
original  gulag— Siberia— and  other  places  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  East  Bloc  to  labor  In 
mines  and  factories.  Vietnamese  emigres  say 
preparations  are  being  made  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  more  to  foUow. 

In  this  fashion,  SUte  Department  and  in- 
telligence sources  believe,  the  Vietnamese 
and  Soviets  may  be  trying  to  solve  several 
problems  at  once.  Exporting  labor  aUevlates 
unemployment  in  Vietnam  Itself  and  helps 
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the  Soviets  cope  with  their  current  man- 
power shortaces.  Up  to  60%  of  the  earnings 
of  the  Vietnamese  laborers  Is  reportedly 
confiscated  to  help  pay  off  Vietnam's  large 
and  growing  debt  to  the  Soviets.  And 
though  there  is  some  Indication  that  so  far 
the  workers  have  been  "volunteers,"  in  the 
sense  that  even  life  In  the  Soviet  gulag  is 
preferable  to  life  in  Vietnam  these  days, 
there  have  also  been  reports  that  the  work- 
ers are  being  drawn  from  reeducation  camps 
or  are  being  assigned  on  the  basis  of  class 
and  affiliation  with  the  former  Saigon  gov- 
munent. 

There  is  a  temptation  to  dismiss  such  re- 
ports as  overwrought.  But  the  Vietnamese 
themselves  last  year  disclosed  that  they  had 
signed  "labor  agreements"  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  East  Germany,  Bulgaria  and  others 
for  "training"  programs  for  Vietnamese 
workers.  The  World  Confederation  of  Labor 
has  requested  that  the  UN  Investigate  the 
arrangements,  and  Sen.  William  Armstrong, 
Republican  of  Colorado,  says  he  plans  to 
call  for  hearings  on  whether  slave  labor,  in- 
cluding the  Vietnamese,  is  being  used  to 
construct  the  gas  pipeline  from  Siberia  to 
Western  Europe. 

In  any  case,  it's  clear  that  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  are  already  living  up  to  the 
worst  that  was  feared  of  them  before  they 
"liberated"  the  south.  At  that  time  many  of 
America's  opinion  molders  were  busily  as- 
suring us  that  these  were  really  stoutheart- 
ed reformers  whose  main  purpose  in  life  was 
to  bring  i>eace  to  the  country  and  teach  illit- 
erates to  read. 

As  late  as  1979,  for  example,  the  New 
York  Times  ran  a  story  straight-forwardly 
repeating  Hanoi's  bald  lie  that  only  "several 
thousand"  people  were  being  held  in  the 
camps  "largely  for  their  own  protection." 
presumably  from  the  angered  revolutionary 
masses.  That  figure  was  upped  to  20.000  last 
year  when  Amnesty  International  Issued  a 
report  calling  for  the  closedown  of  the 
camps— a  twentyfold  increase  that  was  still 
at  least  five  times  too  small.  And  Neil  Shee- 
han.  a  Vietnam  war  reporter,  in  1980  wrote 
a  long  article  that  depicted  a  reeducation 
camp  as  a  primitive  sort  of  college  campus 
where  the  students  worked  hard  but  studied 
as  advertised. 

The  Vietnamese  gulag  Is  deserving  of  our 
horror  in  its  own  right.  It  should  also  be  re- 
membered as  we  read  of  "revolutionaires" 
elsewhere  who  mouth  social-democratic  pi- 
eties while  preparing  to  bring  their  brand  of 
"peace"  to  the  societies  they  are  terrorizing. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  8, 
1982] 

Daily  Lm  n  Vhtham's  "Rbducatioii" 
Camps 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  reports 
on  Vietnamese  "reeducation  camps"  com- 
piled by  personnel  from  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Thailand.  The  unclassified  reports  are  based 
on  interviews  last  year  with  more  than  60 
refugees  who  fled  Vietnam  in  1980-81.  The 
interviews  are  continuing. 

Embassy  and  State  Department  officials 
estimate  that  there  are  at  least  50  reeduca- 
tion camps  in  Vietnam  holding  more  than 
126.000  captives,  most  of  them  political  pris- 
oners. The  reports  describe  conditions  in  14 
such  camps  and  portray  a  systematic  pat- 
tern of  privation,  beatings  and  summary 
executions. 

An  editorial  on  this  subject  appears  on 
this  page.  The  subtitles  in  the  material 
below  are  the  names  of  the  camps. 


OIARAUO 

Two  Vietnamese  refugees  reported  having 
been  incarcerated  in  a  reeducation  camp  at 
Ola  Ra  2-30  .  .  .  Reports  of  refugees  held  in 
the  camp  place  the  prisoner  population  at 
4,000.  The  camp  is  located  in  the  District  of 
Xuan  Loc  in  Dong  Nai  (Long  Khanh)  Prov- 
ince. 

Physical  Description:  A  brick  wall  sur- 
rounds the  camp,  beyond  which  are  three 
barbed  wire  fences  and  one  wooden  fence 
.  .  .  Prisoners  are  locked  inside  their  deten- 
tion houses  at  1800  hours.  Mobile  guards 
roam  the  camp  at  night .  .  .  One  source  said 
that  camp  authorities  allow  prisoners  one 
liter  of  potable  water  per  day. 

Categories  of  Prisoners:  Prisoners  Include: 
political  prisoners,  former  ARVN  military 
personnel  and  civilian  officials  working  for 
the  previous  regime  at  the  local  or  central 
level.  Among  the  political  prisoners  are 
Roman  Catholic  priests  and  members  of  po- 
UUcal  parties. 

Identification  of  Camp  Officials:  Camp 
Commander  of  Public  Security  Lt.  Col. 
Trlnn  Van  Thlch.  Deputy  commander  is 
"Pre-Captain"  Phung. .  .  . 

Conditions  at  Camp:  Prisoners'  diet  con- 
sists of  the  following:  Breakfast:  one  bowl  of 
hard  com  or  sliced  cassava;  Lunch:  rice 
mixed  with  sliced  manioc  or  com;  Supper, 
two  bowls  of  sliced  cassava  or  sweet  potato, 
or  com  without  rice,  plus  salted  water  or 
salt.  Occasionally  prisoners  receive  salted  or 
spoiled  fish.  Subcamp  "Khu-B"  has  a  first 
aid  station.  "Khu-A"  and  "Khu-C"  have  dis- 
pensaries though  "Khu-C"  lacks  medicines 
and  equipment.  Prisoners  work  eight  hours 
per  day  clearing  forest  land,  cutting  wood 
and  farming.  One  source  reported  20  deaths 
due  to  a  lack  of  medication  (time  frame  not 
specified).  Deaths  also  resulted  from  mine 
explosions  and  from  executions  by  camp  au- 
thorities. Guards  generally  prohibited  con- 
versation among  prisoners. 

Reports  of  Inhumane  Treatment:  Camp 
authorities  have  placed  prisoners  in  stocks 
in  dark  cells  and  beaten  them  to  death. 
Guards  strike  prisoners  with  rifle  butts. 
Guards  use  sticks  wrapped  in  cloth  to  hit 
prisoners  on  the  chest.  Guards  also  punish 
prisoners  by  cutting  food  rations.  Guards 
have  carried  out  executions.  Thai  Van  Hiep. 
an  ARVN  sergeant,  was  shot  to  death  for 
his  "struggle  against  hard  labor  in  the  farm- 
ing fields.  .  .  ." 

HAM  TAH  Z30D 

Eight  Vietruunese  refugees  reported 
having  been  incarcerated  in  a  reeducation 
camp  at  Ham  Tan  Z30D.  .  .  .  Refugees  place 
the  prisoner  population  at  approximately 
4.000.  The  camp  is  located  in  the  EMstrict  of 
Ham  Tan  in  Thuan  Hal  Province,  near  Da 
Mai  village.  .  .  . 

Physical  Description:  There  are  nine  sepa- 
rate areas  comprising  a  total  of  17  com- 
pounds. The  camp  area  Is  surrounded  by 
three  barriers:  a  thick  wall  of  bamboo,  a 
barbed  wire  fence  supported  by  steel  poles 
and  a  three-meter-wide  trench.  .  .  .  Condi- 
tions are  very  unsanitary.  Human  waste  is 
collected  daily  in  the  camp  for  use  in  fertil- 
izing camp  gardens.  Water  is  drawn  from  a 
stream  described  as  "very,  very  dirty."  Pris- 
oners are  given  one  and  one  half  liters  of 
boUed  water  daily. 

Categories  of  Prisoners:  The  prison  popu- 
lation comprises  former  ARVN  military  offi- 
cers and  NCOS.  RVN  civilian  bureaucrats, 
politicians  under  the  previous  regime,  reli- 
gious leaders  including  Buddhist,  Christian 
and  Hoa  Hao  sects,  resistance  personnel, 
civil  criminals  and  "political  prisoners.  .  .  ." 


Conditioiu  at  Camp:  Diet  conslsU  of 
manioc,  yams,  some  vegetables  and  rice. 
Meat  and  fish  are  rarely  provided.  .  .  .  Pris- 
oners must  work  eight  hours  per  day.  seven 
days  per  week.  Work  includes:  clearing 
jungle,  cutting  trees,  camp  construction  and 
farming.  Common  causes  of  death  are  exe- 
cution, illness  such  as  malnutrition  and 
labor  accidents. 

Reports  of  Inhumane  Treatment:  Prison- 
ers report  several  instances  of  torture. 
ARVN  Capt.  Nguyen  Van  Thu  was  shackled 
and  beaten  until  his  teeth  were  broken  and 
he  vomited  blood.  Nguyen  Duy  Gla,  Identi- 
fied as  a  "former  Tokyo  bank  director"  over 
60  years  old,  was  placed  in  stocks  in  March- 
April  1979.  .  .  .  "Restoration  Movement" 
prisoners  are  placed  In  "dark  cells,"  their 
feet  are  shackled,  and  they  are  forced  to  lie 
on  the  floor  with  their  legs  raised  up 
against  a  wooden  beam.  Guards  regularly 
beat  prisoners. 

GIATSUIIO 

Conditions  at  Camp:  Each  subcamp  has  a 
disi>ensary  which  uses  Oriental  medicines. 
Prisoners  are  served  three  meals  dally 
which  consist  of:  breakfast— manioc,  sweet 
potatoes  or  com;  lunch— rice  with  salt  and 
some  vegetable;  dlimer— rice  or  sweet  potato 
and  vegetables;  amounting  to  approximately 
IS  kg.  of  staple  food  per  prisoner,  per 
month.  Prisoners  work  eight  hours  per  day, 
seven  days  per  week  clearing  Jungle,  digging 
fish  ponds  and  planting  vegetables.  Night- 
time study  sessions  focus  on  self-criticism, 
government  policies  and  Communist  Party 
history.  Common  causes  of  death  Include 
malnutrition.  suicide.  "being  shot 
down.  .  .  ." 

TAH  HUP 

Ten  Vietnamese  refugees  reported  having 
been  incarcerated  in  a  reeducation  camp  at 
Tan  Hiep  (Suol  Mau) .... 

Physical  Description:  The  camp  comprises 
five  subcamps.  There  Is  also  a  hard  labor 
camp  named  Trang  Bom.  The  site  was  for- 
merly used  by  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
(RVN)  to  hold  North  Vietnamese  Army 
(NVA)  prisoners.  The  camp  comprises  ap- 
proximately 25  buildings  which  are  con- 
crete-walled, have  tin  roofs  and  dirt  or  con- 
crete floors.  Multiple  barbed  wire  fences 
surround  the  camp. .  .  . 

Reports  of  Inhumane  Treatment:  Refu- 
gees report  that  punishment  for  "careless 
talk"  or  camp  rule  Infractions  Includes  beat- 
ing and  shackling  Inside  connex  boxes  in  the 
sun  without  water.  Christmas  1978.  400  pris- 
oners staged  a  demonstration  against  the 
camp  authorities.  The  400  were  reportedly 
tortured,  sent  to  Chi  Hoa  Prison  in  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  City  and  then  to  Phu  Khanh  Prov- 
ince. Former  ARVN  Capt.  Nguyen  Thanh 
Long,  according  to  two  separate  reports,  was 
accused  of  having  attempted  to  contact  the 
Vietnamese  resistance.  He  was  beaten  by 
four  to  six  men  and  shackled  inside  a 
connex.  In  March  1978,  he  committed  sui- 
cide. ARVN  Major  Bui  Huu  Hghla  was  sus- 
pected of  being  a  leader  of  resistance  inside 
the  camp.  Cadre  shackled  him  for  three 
months,  after  which  he  died.  Refugees 
report  that  prisoners  were  shot  during 
escape  attempts  or  after  being  caught.  In 
the  1975-77  period,  two  ARVN  majors  were 
given  a  one-hour  "trial"  by  camp  authorities 
following  an  escape  attempt  and  then  shot. 
In  the  1977-78  period,  ARVN  1st  Lt.  Nguyen 
Koah  Bong  was  "shot  down"  by  guards  in 
an  escape  attempt.  Guards  shot  Marine 
Lieuteiumt  Nguyen  Ngoc  Bim  in  a  Septem- 
ber 1980  escape  attempt.  In  the  1975-76 
period,    guards    shackled    Catholic    priest 


Father  Thanh  for  15  days  following  his 
escape  attempt.  Finally,  a  secondhand 
report  states  that  in  April  1980,  cadre  dis- 
covered former  ARVN  Airborne  Public  Af- 
fairs Officer  Nguyen  Xuan  kept  a  diary  re- 
garding his  imprisoiunent  which  he  intend- 
ed to  smuggle  out  of  the  camp.  He  was 
shackled  inside  a  connex  and  tortured  for 
three  months.  .  .  . 

NOHX  TIRH 

Conditions  for  Release:  K-1  prisoner 
claimed  that  50  prisoners  were  released 
every  three  months.  K-2  prisoner  said  that 
prisoners  were  released  on  order  of  the  "Na- 
tional Security  Department."  K-3  prisoner 
paid  5  taels  of  gold  for  his  release. 

VTTOM  DAO 

Conditions  at  camp:  By  December  1979, 
the  diet  consisted  of  500  grams  per  day  of  a 
mixture  of  rice/sorghum/wheat  with  very 
limited  amounts  of  meat,  fish  and  vegeta- 
bles. By  early  1980,  diet  consisted  of  either  a 
small  bowl  of  sorghum  or  a  100-gram  piece 
of  bread,  twice  per  day,  very  limited  vegeta- 
bles and  salt  water. .  .  .  Prisoners  sometimes 
worked  on  local  farms  for  which  local  farm- 
ers paid  cadre,  who  pocketed  the  money. 

Reports  of  Inhumane  Treatment:  .  .  . 
Guards  place  prisoners  in  connexes  and  beat 
them  with  rifles  and  sticks.  Following  beat- 
ings, guards  reportedly  place  prisoners  in 
cell  measuring  2x2x2  meters,  allowing  them 
only  one  liter  of  water  per  day  for  washing 
and  drinking  and  a  small  quantity  of  boiled 
rice.  Lt.  Col.  Nhuyen  Due  Xich,  Gla  Dlnh 
province  chief  and  an  inspector  general  (ap- 
pointed by  President  Thieu),  was  confined 
in  cell  four  months,  then  held  in  a  connex 
container  for  two  months.  He  was  eventual- 
ly "shot  down"  without  trial  for  an  alleged 
escape  attempt.   .  .  . 

Conditions  for  Release:  Refugees  state  ISO 
prisoners  were  released  in  the  1977-79 
period.  Officially,  authorities  said  that 
those  released  had  done  well  in  reeducation. 
Refugees  claim  however  that  releases  came 
on  the  basis  of  bribes  including  prisoners' 
wives  bestowing  sexual  favors  on  the  camp 
commander.  Some  lower  ranking  officers 
were  released  on  "humanitarian  grounds." 

CAT  CAT  (BAU  DOI 

Reports  of  Inhumane  Treatment:  People 
who  make  "mistakes,"  or  who  are  "reluctant 
workers"  or  who  make  Jokes  about  the 
regime  are  beaten  up  and  tortured:  "Both 
legs  of  victim  are  locked  up  with  both  hands 
tied  on  a  bamboo  stick  with  face  down  day 
and  night.  The  inmate  with  free  hands  next 
to  the  victim  can  feed  him  during  meal- 
time." Hoang  Quy,  1st  Lt.-ARVN  and  a 
former  semiiuulan,  was  suspected  of  saying 
mass  for  Christian  prisoners.  Cadre  "locked 
up  his  legs"  from  July  1977  until  October 
1978. 

Conditions  for  Release:  Former  prisoners 
note  that  prisoners  are  released  on  basis  of 
family  connections  with  high  ranking  Com- 
munist officials,  payment  of  bribes  and 
having  served  for  a  long  time.  One  prisoner 
noted  that  lower  ranking  prisoners  gained 
release  earlier  than  prisoners  who  have 
higher  ranks  (in  the  previous  government). 
One  prisoner  noted  that  he  had  heard  from 
guards  in  1978  that  a  significant  number  of 
prisoners  would  be  set  free  so  as  to  provide 
more  room  to  Incarcerate  people  trying  to 
escape  Vietnam. .  .  . 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  14. 1983] 

This  Holocadst  Smx  Oon  On 

(By  James  Webb) 

WHT  DO  WX  IGHORK  FT? 

In  this  week  of  remembering  the  anguish 
of  the  Holocaust,  in  these  days  of  com- 
memorating them  who  survived,  let  us  take 
just  a  moment  to  consider  the  crimes  that 
continue  in  Cambodia. 

No  one  knows  how  many  Cambodians 
were  killed  after  the  communists  took  con- 
trol of  that  country.  Estimates  run  from 
one-third  to  one-half  of  the  population, 
which  means  the  count  Is  easily  2  to  3  mil- 
lion. Following  such  slaughter,  the  Vietnam- 
ese communists  moved  in.  supposedly  to  sta- 
bilize the  country.  For  those  who  have  been 
thinking  of  the  Holocaust,  this  is  analogous 
to  the  Russians,  "liberating"  Poland  from 
the  Nazis. 

Currently,  there  are  200,000  Vietnamese 
soldiers  occupying  Combodla.  Behind  them 
following  a  policy  dictated  from  Hanoi,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Vietnamese  are  begin- 
ning to  settle  the  country.  There  have  been 
few  clearer  examples  in  history  of  a  "final 
solution"  planned  to  eliminate  a  national 
and  ethnic  Identity.  The  Cambodians,  who 
were  almost  wiped  out.  are  now  going  to  be 
absorbed. 

Our  media  dance  around  this  tragedy,  re- 
porting it  in  bits  and  pieces,  avoiding  the 
jugular  issues  that  are  playing  themselves 
out  for  the  world  to  see.  The  questions  the 
media  are  avoiding  are  two:  why  are  the  Vi- 
etnamese reaUy  doing  this?  And  why  are  so 
many  Americans  remaining  sUent  In  the 
face  of  such  a  completely  hideous  act? 

The  Vietnamese  communists  did  not  move 
into  Cambodia  to  liberate  the  Cambodians, 
any  more  than  the  Russians  moved  into 
Poland  to  liberate  the  Poles.  They  do  not 
remain  in  Cambodia  to  stabilize  that  coun- 
try, any  more  than  the  Russians  remain  in 
Eastern  Europe  for  the  good  of  the  people 
they  conquered.  The  Vietnamese  communist 
move  was,  first,  conquest.  Or.  as  one  Austra- 
lian general  said  a  few  years  ago.  "If  you 
don't  believe  In  the  domino  theory  yet.  go 
ask  a  few  million  of  the  dominoes." 

Second,  it  was  a  consequence  of  centuries 
of  ethnic  animosity  between  the  Vietnamese 
and  the  Cambodians,  which  has  periodically 
spilled  over  into  attempts  at  genocide— usu- 
ally at  the  expense  of  the  Cambodians.  And 
flnially,  it  Is  the  dearest  way  for  the  North 
Vietnamese,  who  have  conquered  the  South 
and  who  completely  dominate  the  present 
communist  government,  to  prevent  insurrec- 
tion in  South  Vietnam.  The  troops  In  Cam- 
bodia are  prinicipally  South  Vietnamese, 
with  North  Vietnamese  officers  to  prevent 
massive  desertions  into  Thailand.  If  they 
were  returned  home  to  a  South  Vietnam 
that  is  now  rife  with  imrest  and  poverty, 
they  would  endanger  what  many  escapees 
indicate  is  a  country  ready  to  revolt. 

So  the  Vietnamese  communists  are  ex- 
porting their  domestic  strife,  and  fulfilling  a 
long-held  dream  of  conquest  in  the  bargain. 
Why  do  we  not  recognize  this?  First,  we 
are  bored  and  embarrassed  by  Southeast 
Asia.  Vietnam  and  its  turbulence  Is  old  news 
in  a  society  that  bums  through  issues  and 
abandons  them  for  fresher  stuff.  More  im- 
portant, however,  such  recognition  would 
require  many  prominent  Americans  to 
admit  that  they  were  duped  by  the  commu- 
nists in  Hanoi  during  the  war.  Even  now,  an 
American  professor  in  Bangkok  returned 
from  a  visit  in  Hanoi  with  a  "high  Vietnam- 
ese official"  (who  would  not  be  identified) 
and  proclaimed  that,  honest,  folks,  the  Viet- 


namese are  just  trying  to  help  Cambodia. 
What  was  the  'high  Vietnamese  official" 
expected  to  say?  What  would  happen  to  his 
position  inside  a  totalitarian  system  if  he 
expressed  the  dissenting  views  that  we  so 
cherish  In  our  own  political  system? 

Too  many  of  our  brightest  people  were 
too  easily  deceived  by  creatures  of  a  commu- 
nist sUte  during  the  Vietnam  War.  Too 
many  Americans  are  even  today  allowing 
ego  to  override  Intellect.  So  they  ignore  the 
reality  of  their  own  deception  even  as  it  un- 
folds before  their  eyes. 

It  was  our  own  country  that  was  accused 
of  "fascism"  and  "genocide"  during  the  war. 
But  think  of  this:  for  all  our  bombs  and  sol- 
diers, how  many  people  risked  their  lives  on 
the  frail  little  boats  in  the  open  sea  to 
escape  the  killing  during  the  war?  The 
answer  Is  about  the  same  number  of  people 
who  are  currently  trying  to  sneak  from 
West  Berlin  into  East  Germany— zero.  The 
notions  of  fascism  and  genocide  existed  in 
Vietnam.  Unfortunately,  even  many  of  our 
own  people  branded  the  wrong  side  with 
such  labels. 

Perhaps  the  ultimate  lesson  of  the  Holo- 
caust is  that  we  do  not  believe  Incomprehen- 
sible tragedies  until  they  have  played  them- 
selves out.  And  then  we  console  ourselves 
with  little  ceremonies  and  empty  phrases 
like  "Never  Again." 

I  wish  it  were  not  so. 

VN  OrrxHsivx  Predictkd  oh  Khmkr  Camp 

The  Army  yesterday  predicted  an  offen- 
sive will  be  launched  by  Vietnamese-backed 
forces  against  strongholds  of  the  Kampu- 
chean  resistance  forces.  Including  a  major 
encampment  holding  more  than  70,000  refu- 
gees near  the  Thai  border. 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Office  Col.  Narue- 
dol  Dejpradiyuth  told  a  press  conference 
that  the  prediction  was  based  on  a  recent 
mass  movement  of  the  Vietnamese  forces  in 
areas  between  Polpet  and  Slsophon  districts 
in  Battambang. 

The  three  areas,  occupied  by  guerrillas  of 
the  Khmer  People's  National  Liberation 
Front  (KPNLP)  and  the  Khmer  Rouge. 
which  are  expected  to  be  the  targets  of  the 
new  offensive  are  Baan  Nong  Samet,  Phnom 
Chat  and  Baan  Sangae.  They  are  located 
north  of  Aranyaprathet  and  Ta  Phraya  dis- 
tricts in  Prachlnuri,  he  said. 

Col.  Naruedol  said  Thai  soldiers  had  been 
put  on  the  alert  for  the  imminent  offensive. 

The  Army's  report  confirmed  fears  ex- 
pressed last  month  by  Foreign  Minister 
ACM  Siddhl  SavetsUa  who  said  the  Viet- 
namese might  be  plaiming  to  attack  the  ref- 
ugee camp  at  Nong  Samet,  which  houses 
more  than  70,000  refugees. 

Nong  Samet  is  located  only  a  few  kilome- 
ters from  the  Thai  border  and  is  said  to  be 
within  striking  distance  of  Vietnamese  artil- 
lery units. 

The  Vietnamese  In  late  January  launched 
an  attack  which  destroyed  the  refugee  camp 
at  Baan  Nong  (Than  opposite  Ta  Phraya, 
sending  more  than  30,000  Khmer  civilians 
fleeing  across  the  Thai  border  for  shelter. 

Spokesman  for  the  Supreme  Command  Lt. 
Gen.  Vlba  Procuhlrren,  told  the  same  press 
conference  that  the  Vietnamese  and  Heng 
Samrin  soldiers  had  been  holding  Joint  mili- 
tary exercises  near  the  Thai  border  for  the 
past  month.  He  said  tanks  and  infantrymen 
were  involved  in  the  exercise,  during  which 
they  practiced  mine-laying  in  areas  around 
Baan  Yangdaengkum,  Baan  Preay  and  Baan 
Kontrai  opposite  Baan  None  Mark  Moon  In 
Ta  Phraya.  The  Vietnamese  recently  recap- 
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tured  the  three  villa«es  from  KPNLP  guer- 
rillas after  a  series  of  fierce  battles. 

The  Joint  exercise  is  an  Indication  that 
the  Vietnamese-Heng  Samrin  forces  are 
planning  yet  another  offensive  to  strike  at 
the  Khmer  resistance  guerrillas,"  he  said. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times,  Apr.  18, 
1983] 
Cambooian  Slaugbtxx  Called  "Holocaust" 
Eight  years  ago  yesterday  victorious 
Khmer  Rouge  guerrilla  troops  marched  into 
Phnom  Penh,  the  capital  of  Cambodia,  and 
began  a  reign  of  terror  unprecedented  in 
the  world  since  the  Holocaust  of  World  War 

n. 

Entire  cities  were  emptied  as  the  Pol  Pot 
regime  sent  3  million  people  into  the  coun- 
tryside to  make  a  living  off  the  land.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Cambodians  died  in 
the  first  days  alone,  many  of  them  killed  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  had  received 
an  education.  Others  were  executed  simply 
for  wearing  glasses— a  hint  that  they  might 
be  able  to  read. 

On  Friday,  a  commemorative  conference 
was  held  in  the  Senate  Caucus  Room  as 
senior  U.S.  representatives  and  others  dis- 
cussed America's  commitment  to  the  Cam- 
bodian refugees  who  even  today  still  are 
twuring  into  Thailand  as  a  result  of  Viet- 
namese attacks  on  refugee  camps.  Among 
those  who  testified  was  Chhang  Song,  chair- 
man of  the  Arlington-based  Save  Cambodia, 
toe.,  a  non-profit  group  dedicated  to  helping 
the  Cambodian  people.  Chhang,  who  served 
as  Inf  onnation  minister  in  the  Lon  Nol  gov- 
enunent,  is  to  return  to  Thailand  next 
month  to  play  himself  and  serve  as  an  advis- 
er in  the  David  Puttnam  ("Chariots  of 
Pire")  production  of  "The  Killing  Fields,"  a 
film  about  the  fall  of  Phnom  Penh  based  on 
the  true-life  experiences  of  New  York  Times 
reporter  Sidney  Schanberg.  Chhang  Song 
was  interviewed  by  Times  State  Department 
correspondent  Peter  Almond. 

Q.  Mr.  Chhang,  this  is  the  eighth  anniver- 
sary of  the  fall  of  Cambodia.  At  the  same 
time,  Jews  have  gathered  here  to  commemo- 
rate the  Holocaust  of  World  War  II.  Do  you 
see  any  similarities  between  what  has  hap- 
pened to  Cambodia  and  what  has  happened 
to  the  Jewish  people? 

A.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  similarity,  but 
more  proportionately  speaking,  what  has 
been  happening  for  the  past  eight  years  in 
Cambodia  Is  far  worse  than  what  happened 
in  Nazi  Germany.  In  that  case,  it  affected 
only  a  portion  of  tUl  the  Jews  worldwide.  Six 
million  were  ruthlessly  exterminated  by  the 
Nazis.  In  Cambodia,  however,  close  to  one 
third  of  the  Cambodian  people  have  been 
exterminated  by  their  own  rulers,  the 
£Chmer  Rouge. 

Forty  years  ago,  we  said  that  never  again 
would  these  things  happen.  But  now  it's 
happening.  And  our  Jewish  friends  are  com- 
memorating the  event  and  saying  that  this 
Holocaust  should  not  happen  again,  and  are 
now  drumming  up  support  to  create  a 
museum  to  sustain  awareness  so  as  to  pre- 
vent it  from  happening  again.  But  it  has 
been  happening  now  for  the  past  eight 
years  in  Cambodia.  I  don't  know  whether 
this  is  because  of  some  racial  overtone  to  it 
or  not,  as  It  is  happening  to  an  Asian  coun- 
try. But  suppose  it  happened  to  a  EXiropean 
country  now.  How  would  the  Western  world 
react?  And  that  is  why  we  are  trying  to  com- 
memorate this  event  because  this  is  impor- 
tant to  us.  TYiAt  3  million  people  have  been 
killed  there  has  been  well  documented  by 
both  Journalists  and  officials.  There  have 
been  attempts  to  publicize  this,  but  there 


has  not  been  any  appropriate  action  taken 
to  prevent  this  or  to  ameliorate  the  Inhu- 
man conditions,  and  alleviate  the  suffering. 

Q.  Do  you  think  it's  because  Americans 
Just  don't  care? 

A.  I  don't  know  if  it  is  because  Americans 
Just  don't  care  or  whether  It's  because  it's 
inherent  in  human  nature  because  it's  hap- 
pening to  somebody  else,  another  race,  an- 
other country.  But  if  you  look  at  some  of 
the  pictures  I  have,  tell  me  if  anything  is 
different,  better  than  the  Holocaust.  These 
pictures  have  been  well  publicized  by  the 
press,  but  it  Just  does  not  attract  that  much 
attention. 

Q.  Is  this  part  of  the  reaction  to  Vietnam? 
Do  you  think  Americans  Just  want  to  turn 
away  from  that  whole  area? 

A.  I  think  there  was  a  tendency  to  turn 
away  from  that  whole  area  from  the  begin- 
ning. But  I  think  the  country  probably  has 
been  healed  by  now.  Americans  are  very  re- 
sponsible people,  very  learned,  and  if  they 
know  enough  about  it  (a  problem)  I  think 
they  do  care.  There  has  to  be  some  Ameri- 
can leadership  In  regards  to  that  part  of  the 
world,  but  I  don't  think  there  has  been  any. 
The  Americans  are  following  the  Chinese. 
And  they  do  everything  the  Thais,  the  Chi- 
nese or  ASEAN  tells  them  to  do.  They  say 
they  follow  the  ASEAN  lead,  as  though 
these  little  countries  could  lead  the  United 
States.  But  there  has  not  been  any  major, 
active  political  formulations  by  the  United 
States  government  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Vietnam  aftermath. 

Q.  How  many  people  have  been  killed? 

A.  In  1975,  when  Cambodia  fell  to  the 
Khmer  Rouge  communists,  all  officials  and 
officers  of  the  former  government  and  their 
families  were  eliminated.  Also  eliminated 
were  the  educated,  the  businessmen,  the 
wealthy,  the  professionals,  doctors  and  engi- 
neers. Whoever  had  any  connection,  howev- 
er remote,  with  the  West  also  was  eliminat- 
ed. Very  few  managed  to  survive.  Amazing- 
ly, because  of  the  sheer  number,  some  man- 
aged to  survive. 

In  1979,  when  the  Vietnamese  moved  in 
and  installed  a  puppet  government,  the  re- 
pression continued,  but  not  in  the  same 
form  as  the  Khmer  Rouge.  There're  more 
subtle  ways  of  killing  people.  They  conceal 
that.  The  killing  is  the  same,  it's  Just  differ- 
ent tactics. 

Most  important,  the  Vietnamese  play  on 
the  massacres  committed  by  the  Pol  Pot 
people,  and  play  it  well.  They  say  "now  we 
are  the  liberators."  1  think  that  the  Cambo- 
dian tragedy  continues  to  mount,  and  the 
aggressors  become  the  liberators,  and  the 
Khmer  Rouge,  who  are  Cambodian,  became 
the  most  despicable  rulers  of  the  Cambodi- 
an people.  So,  Cambodians  are  threatened 
with  extinction  from  within  and  from  with- 
out. 

I  got  a  report  about  the  Vietnamese 
making  an  agreement  with  the  goverrunent 
in  Cambodia  to  settle  Vietnamese  inside 
Cambodia.  This  is  a  process  of  absorbing 
and  digesting  Cambodia  into  a  Oreater  Viet- 
nam. 

The  problem  Is  that  the  Cambodians, 
whether  communist  or  noncommunlst,  do 
not  recognize  that.  They  think  the  Vietnam- 
ese will  make  Cambodia  Into  a  sort  of  feder- 
ation. Communists  talk  about  that  and  non- 
communists  talk  about  that.  It's  self-defeat- 
ing because  it  distracts  their  attention  from 
what  Is  happening. 

The  Vietnamese  are  not  going  to  make  a 
federation.  They  Just  move  In,  install  a 
puppet  regime,  and  gradually  move  the  ci- 
vilians In  and  gradually  would  get  the  Cam- 


bodians to  Join  Vietnam.  This  happened  to 
South  Vietnam,  and  Is  going  to  happen  to 
Cambodia,  to  the  long  run  It's  assimilation, 
absorption. 

Q.  Is  It  possible  to  say  that  life  In  Cambo- 
dia Is  better  under  the  Vietnamese  than  It 
was  under  the  Pol  Pot  regime? 

A.  I  think  so.  Life  Is  better,  but  there  are 
still  subhuman  living  conditions.  It's  foreign 
domination.  All  liberties,  freedoms  and 
human  rights  are  being  denied.  I  receive  a 
lot  of  communications  from  people  in  Cam- 
bodia indicating  that  conditions  have  not 
Improved  except  that  the  killing  Is  less  than 
under  the  Pol  Pot  regime,  and  that  there  is 
some  attempt  to  rebuild  the  society. 
Q.  How  many  refugees  are  there? 
A.  They  have  about  100,000  or  more  In 
Thai  camps  at  any  time.  But  as  the  Viet- 
namese attack  the  border  camps,  hundreds 
of  thousands  more  refugees  are  fleeing  into 
Thailand.  They  are  building  camps  to  ac- 
commodate the  new  arrivals.  You  have  close 
to  400,000  refugees  at  any  time  now.  They 
have  to  be  sheltered  and  fed.  Security  Is  an- 
other very  difficult  problem.  The  Vietnam- 
ese are  attacking  what  are  In  many  cases 
Just  women  and  children.  Not  many  men 
remain. 

Q.  How  many  Cambodian  refugees  are 
there  In  the  United  States? 

A.  About  80.000  have  been  admitted  since 
1975.  to  the  Washington  area,  there  are  a 
little  over  3,000.  Our  office  has  succeeded  in 
getting  Jobs  for  about  500  in  the  past  year. 
Q.  What  can  America  do  to  influence  any- 
thing in  Cambodia? 

A.  The  Americans  can  always  do  some- 
thing if  they  really  want  to  do  It.  I  don't 
mean  to  go  and  land  the  Marines  there  and 
attempt  to  topple  this  or  that  government, 
but  to  monitor  the  situation  and  continue  to 
provide  humanitarian  assistance  as  well  as 
to  put  pressure  on  other  countries  to  bring 
about  a  fair,  peaceful  solution.  I  don't  mean 
Americans  should  go  and  preach  their  own 
ideas  everywhere.  It's  impossible  for  the 
American  people  to  go  around  and  do  every- 
thing for  everybody  else,  but  there  have 
been  agreements  which  bind  Americans  to 
that  part  of  the  world. 

Q.  Could  you  list  three  or  four  things 
America  could  do? 

A.  It  could  continue  to  provide  assistance 
and  a  haven  to  those  thousands  of  refugees 
who  escaped  from  Cambodia  by  providing 
direct  assistance  In  resettling  them  In  this 
country,  and  by  appealing  to  other  govern- 
ments in  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  help 
resettle  them.  It  could  provide  food  for 
these  people,  and  by  using  American  influ- 
ence would  put  pressure  on  Vietnam,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  powers  to  stop  inter- 
fering militarily  In  the  area.  To  work  a  com- 
promise solution  would  neutralize  the  whole 
area. 

Q.  What  kind  of  pressure  do  you  think  we 
can  put  on  the  Soviets  and  the  Chinese  to 
do  anything? 

A.  I  think  the  Chinese  would  listen  to  the 
United  States  If  It  would  come  up  with  a  co- 
hesive, comprehensive  policy  to  protect  the 
people  in  that  part  of  the  world.  I  think  It  is 
also  in  the  Chinese  interest  to  keep  that 
part  of  the  world  at  peace.  I  think  the  Chi- 
nese would  want  that  very  much. 

Q.  Is  there  any  kind  of  democratic  spark 
that  Americans  could  recognize? 

A.  Yes.  The  democratic  spark  Is  the  revolt. 
The  revolt  In  Cambodia  was  first  against  Pol 
Pot  and  within  the  Conununlst  Party  his 
people  controlled.  That  led  to  dissensions 
and  a  lot  of  uprising.  At  the  same  time. 


there  are  several  pockets  of  resistance  fight- 
ing the  communists. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  apontaneous 
uprisings  of  the  people  against  the  commu- 
nist regimes  ruling  them.  But  once  those 
initial  spontaneous  reactions  form  into  a 
movement,  there  are  always  attempts  by 
the  communists  to  go  and  gitkb  them. 

Q.  But  how  do  we  reach  them  and  talk  to 
them? 

A.  I  don't  think  the  United  SUtes  should 
interfere.  To  a  greater  extent,  the  United 
States  should  open  up  a  poesibillty  for  the 
Cambodians  to  fight  for  freedom.  But  the 
United  States  should  not  dictate  the  terms, 
should  not  tell  them  which  direction  to  go. 

It  should  promote  freedom  through  the 
Voice  of  America,  different  communica- 
tions, gestures  and  humanitarian  aid.  and 
through  different  diplomatic  avenues  at  the 
United  Nations  so  that  the  Cambodians 
could  see  that  the  United  States  stands  for 
freedom.  I  think  the  Cambodians  by  them- 
selves would  gravitate  around  that  kind  of 
cause. 

Q.  Do  you  think  the  United  States  has  a 
responsibility  for  what  has  happened,  and 
what  is  happening,  to  Cambodia? 

A.  I  think  everybody  recognizes  that  the 
United  States  does  have  a  responsibility,  be- 
cause the  United  States  was  there  and  with- 
drew from  that  part  of  the  world.  One  way 
or  the  other,  the  United  States  cannot  avoid 
its  responsibilities  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Q.  What  kind  of  future  do  you  think  Cam- 
bodia has? 

A.  A  lot  of  people  I  nm  Into  tell  me  the 
situation  is  irreversible,  that  once  a  country 
becomes  communist  you  caimot  de-commu- 
nize  it.  I  don't  believe  that.  There  has  not 
been  a  case  of  a  communist  regime,  like  In 
Cambodia,  appealing  to  the  United  States 
for  help.  Now  there  is  such  a  case. 

I  started  to  speak  since  the  fall  of  the 
country.  At  the  begliming  I  did  not  receive 
any  credibility.  Now  I  do.  It's  Just  a  matter 
of  doing  it.  I  think  that  with  a  little  luck  I 
might  even  see  the  end  result  of  it.  I  have 
my  whole  life  to  do  It. 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  15. 
19831 

Khmeh  Chict  Asks  for  Aid  to  Retugees 
(By  Al  Santoli) 

Vietnam  veteran  Al  Santoli.  author  of  the 
highly  praised  book  "Everytjilng  We  Had: 
An  Oral  History  of  the  Vietnam  War" 
(Random  House.  1981).  has  been  watching 
the  fighting  along  the  Thailand-Cambodia 
border  in  recent  weeks.  Santoli  was  In  Cam- 
bodia March  31.  Just  as  the  Vietnamese 
began  their  current  offensive  against  refu- 
gee camps  along  the  Thai  border.  The  of- 
fensive has  continued  with  thrusts  Inside 
Thai  territory.  Santoll's  exclusive  dispatch 
to  the  Washington  Times  from  the  scene  of 
the  fighting  follows: 

Phom  Chat,  Cambodia.— The  straw  huts  of 
the  refugee  camt>s  at  Nong  Samet  and  Prey 
Chan  hold  more  than  77,000  civilian  refu- 
gees, including  nearly  30,000  children  and 
25,000  former  residents  of  the  Nong  Chan 
camp  that  was  burned  down  by  the  Viet- 
namese Jan.  31. 

During  the  attack  at  Nong  Chan,  Gen. 
Chea  Rithy  Chut— commander  of  the  1.700 
non-communist  defenders  of  the  camps— 
galr.ed  the  respect  of  Thai  officials  when  he 
remained  on  the  front  lines  with  his  soldiers 
after  they  ran  out  of  ammunition;  his  forces 
held  off  the  Vietnamese  tanks  untU  all 
40.000  civilians  had  been  evacuated. 

Still  lacking  ammunition,  food  and  medi- 
cine, Chea  Chut's  soldiers  of  the  Khmer 


People's  National  Liberation  Front,  founded 
by  revered  statesman  Son  Sann,  are  waiting 
for  an  imminent  attack  on  Nong  Samet. 

"There  is  no  ground  fighting  at  Nong 
Samet  at  present."  Chea  Chut  said.  He 
added.  "The  Vietnamese  are  massing  more 
than  9.000  troops  and  tanks  nearby.  Viet- 
namese artillery  shells  fall  in  our  area. 
Much  of  the  Vietnamese  ammunition  is 
American,  confiscated  in  1975  and  much  of 
It  Is  new  Soviet-Issue." 

■We  respect  the  United  States,"  Chea 
Chut  said.  "But  we  have  been  forgotten  by 
Americans.  Why  Is  this  true?" 

Chea  Chut  believes  the  fall  of  Cambodia 
and  the  takeover  by  the  brutal  Pol  Pot 
regime  was  the  fault  of  the  United  States 
government  and  that  the  United  States 
should  "please  come  to  our  help."  The  wiry 
general  discounted  any  effect  world  opinion 
wiU  have  on  the  Vietnamese  in  getting  them 
to  halt  their  offensive.  The  fact  Vietnam 
virtually  has  invaded  Thailand  from  Cambo- 
dia, a  nation  that  Vietnam  earlier  invaded. 
does  not  seem  to  faze  nor  interest  the  world 
press. 

"The  Vietnamese  do  not  care  about  world 
opinion,"  Chea  Chut  said.  "If  they  did,  they 
would  not  have  attacked  the  civilian  center 
at  Nong  Chan  and  burned  a  Red  Cross  hos- 
pital to  the  ground." 

He  said,  "We  will  wait,  we  will  fight,  we 
will  die.  Please  tell  the  world  what  is  going 
on  here." 


PROTECTING  THE  UPPER 
MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  my  support 
for  S.  449,  a  bill  to  provide  better  envi- 
ronmental management  of  the  Upper 
Mississippi  River. 

This  bill  will  establish  a  better  bal- 
ance between  the  different  uses  of  the 
river.  Where  past  management  prac- 
tices have  emphasized  the  river  as  a 
transportation  artery,  this  legislation 
places  equal  emphasis  on  the  river  as 
the  key  element  of  an  ecosystem.  The 
Upper  Mississippi  is  unique  in  the 
Nation  as  the  only  water  body  desig- 
nated as  part  of  both  the  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  System  and  the  Na- 
tional Waterway  Transportation 
System. 

Today,  we  are  seeing  the  rapid  deg- 
radation of  the  Upper  Mississippi's  re- 
sources. Critical  habitat  for  fish  and 
wildlife  is  being  lost.  As  a  key  part  of 
the  Mississippi  flyway,  the  river  is  a 
vital  link  in  the  life  cycle  of  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  Nation's  migrato- 
ry waterfowl.  Destruction  of  this  habi- 
tat would  have  a  profound  impact  on 
some  of  our  Nation's  most  spectacular 
wildlife  populations. 

In  addition  to  providing  important 
habitat  for  wildlife,  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi is  a  valuable  recreational  re- 
source. Recreational  use  of  this  river 
makes  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  local  economy.  In  Wisconsin  alone, 
over  $234  million  annually  can  be  di- 
rectly attributed  to  recreational  use  of 
the  river.  Recreational  use  of  the  wa- 
terway, in  fact,  far  outweighs  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  that  can  be  linked  to 


use  of  the  river  for  transportation  in 
my  home  State. 

This  legislation  is  an  important  step 
toward  protecting  the  upper  Mississip- 
pi River.  While  the  benefits  of  ship- 
ping along  the  upper  Mississippi  are 
overshadowed  by  other  uses  in  Wis- 
consin, I  recognize  the  key  role  of  this 
transportation  artery  to  other  States. 
In  addition  to  providing  for  better  en- 
vironmental management  of  the  river, 
S.  449  will  improve  transportation  fa- 
culties. 

For  these  compelling  reasons.  I  am 
joining  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
from  States  bordering  the  Mississippi 
in  taking  action  to  correct  the  abuses 
of  the  past.  I  am  hopeful  we  can  move 
forward  quickly  in  adopting  this  legis- 
lation, and  that  we  can  prevent  the 
loss  of  this  key  environmental  re- 
source. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excellent  article  on  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi River,  which  appeared  in  the 
spring  issue  of  Outdoor  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Outdoor  America,  spring  19831 
An  Upper  Mississippi  River  Chronicle 

(By  Norah  Deakin  Davis) 
From  the  Twin  Cities  to  St.  Louis,  the 
Mississippi  wanders  across  a  wide  floodplain 
bordered  by  rolling  hills  and  bluffs.  At  times 
the  hills  follow  the  shore,  then  dip  down 
into  side  valleys.  The  valleys  beckon  to  river 
travelers  but  pass  like  country  roads  unex- 
plored. 

£>own  in  the  floodplain  the  river  is  braid- 
ed by  islands  into  a  labyrinth  of  sloughs, 
merging  into  marshes  and  ponds.  From  an 
airplane  the  main  channel  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  discriminate,  were  it  not  for  an  occa- 
sional towboat  pushing  a  string  of  barges. 
Back  in  the  sloughs,  fishermen  In  skiffs  try 
their  luck  beneath  circling  clouds  of  ducks. 
Beavers  cross  the  water,  their  wakes  widen- 
ing V's  behind  them. 

During  the  late  1920s  the  beaver  was  suc- 
cessfully reintroduced  to  the  wildlife  ref- 
uges that  stretch  along  most  of  the  upper 
Mississippi.  These  backwaters  are  one  of  the 
most  productive  habitats  In  nature.  The 
water  Is  shallow,  allowing  the  sun  to  pene- 
trate to  submerged  vegetation  nourished  by 
organic  nutrients  w^hed  down  from  up- 
stream. Fish  spawn  In  the  quiet  pools,  birds 
feed  on  the  aquatic  plants,  and  muskrats 
make  the  mudbanks  their  home.  In  autumn, 
bald  eagles  are  lured  to  the  sloughs  in 
search  of  wounded  waterfowl.  By  December 
the  eagles  move  to  the  channel,  finding 
pools  where  the  water  Is  free  of  ice  so  they 
can  feed  on  fish.  Between  500  and  700  eagles 
congregate  along  the  upper  Mississippi, 
their  Midwestern  wintering  grounds. 

But  these  fertile  backwaters  are  dying. 
Dams  built  in  the  1930s  to  deepen  the  main 
channel  are  choking  the  floodplain  lakes 
and  sloughs  with  silt.  The  dams  have  so  ac- 
celerated the  natural  process  of  sedimenta- 
tion that  a  fourth  of  the  sloughs  have  been 
converted  to  marshland  In  only  40  years.  If 
nothing  is  done,  within  the  next  generation 
or  two  the  upper  Mississippi  will  be  trans- 
formed from  a  natural  river  Into  an  artifi- 
cial canal  bordered  by  mud  flats. 
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The  destruction  has  been  accomplished  In 
the  name  of  Inexpensive  tnuosportatlon.  It 
has  happened  in  increments,  each  Innocent 
in  itself,  starting  in  1824  when  the  federal 
Bovemment  authorised  the  removal  of  boul- 
ders, trees  and  other  haaards  to  commercial 
traffic.  With  the  river  safer  for  navigation, 
small  steamboats  with  shallow  drafts  soon 
plied  the  upper  Mississippi  and  many  of  its 
tributaries.  Then  in  1878,  to  accommodate 
rivertXMts  with  a  greater  draft.  Congress  di- 
rected the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  deepen  the 
navigable  channel  to  4.5  feet. 
tamhig  THX  arm 

To  ccmstrict  the  river's  flow  and  increase 
its  velocity  so  it  would  scour  the  channel. 
the  engineers  built  hundreds  of  "wing 
dams"  out  of  brush  and  roclt.  Sunic  at  right 
angles  to  shore,  the  wing  dams  help  confine 
the  water  to  midstreazn.  where  it  digs  a 
deeper  channel.  Sandbars  tend  to  form 
behind  the  dikes  and  gradually  narrow  the 
river.  To  further  deei>en  the  water,  the 
Corps  constructed  "closing  dams"  across 
many  of  the  side  channels  to  keep  the  flow 
in  the  main  channel. 

To  discourage  erosion,  the  shore  opposite 
a  wing  dam  was  in  most  places  fortified  with 
rocks.  The  rock  protection  was  called 
"riprap."  Without  it,  the  current  deflected 
from  the  wing  dam  would  chew  away  at  the 
opposite  bank  and  begin  to  form  a  loop,  in- 
ten^ying  the  river's  natural  tendency  to 
meander.  Together,  riprap  and  wing  dams 
were  intended  to  tame  the  river  Into  a 
narrow,  deep,  straight  canal  that  would  be 
easy  to  navigate. 

By  themselves,  however,  riprap  and  wing 
dams  did  not  achieve  the  4.6-foot  depth. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers  had  to  initiate  the 
expensive,  endless  process  of  dredging— dig- 
ging out  the  sandbars  that  build  up  between 
the  river's  deep  pools.  In  the  1800s,  the  l>ars 
were  a  constant  hazard  to  steamboats.  The 
pilot  who  misjudged  the  water  would  find 
his  stemwheeler  numing  aground,  and  it 
would  sometimes  take  days  to  work  free, 
even  with  the  passengers  pitching  in  to 
help. 

In  1907  Congress  authorized  a  six-foot 
channel  to  accommodate  more  powerful  ves- 
sels carrying  heavier  payloads.  This  was  a 
last-ditch  attempt  to  save  the  steamboat  in 
its  death  struggle  with  the  railroad.  The 
Corps  went  ahead  with  dredging  to  six  feet, 
but  the  steamboat  was  doomed.  River  traffic 
continued  to  decline. 

During  World  War  I  the  government,  in 
need  of  an  expanded  transportation  system 
for  carrying  war  materials,  sponsored  the 
Federal  Barge  Line.  River  traffic  experi- 
enced a  rebirth.  After  the  war,  barges  were 
used  for  transporting  coal  and  grain,  and  by 
1930  the  six-foot  channel  was  considered  in- 
adequate. The  public  had  raised  no  objec- 
tion to  the  earlier  modifications,  but  this 
time,  when  a  nine-foot  channel  was  pro- 
posed, the  Izaak  Walton  League  stepped  for- 
ward to  fight  the  project  on  environmental 
grounds. 

THE  UUCm  PBORSTS 

In  addition  to  deeper  dredging,  the  Corps 
proposed  to  construct  a  series  of  dams  on 
the  upper  Mississippi  to  achieve  additional 
depth  by  raising  the  water  level.  The  sports- 
men's league  was  sufficiently  farsighted  to 
suspect  that  the  reservoirs  would  fUl  with 
silt.  Other  opponents  of  the  project,  such  as 
the  \3S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  expressed  mis- 
givings on  the  grounds  that  too  little  was 
Imown  about  the  biological  effects. 

This  was  the  second  time  the  Izaak 
Walton  League  had  fought  for  the  Missis- 


sippi River.  In  the  early  19208  the  newly- 
formed  league  had  successfully  campaigned 
against  a  project  to  drain  the  river  bottoms 
for  agriculture.  The  sportsmen  had  pro- 
posed an  alternative:  a  wildlife  refuge  to 
protect  the  rich  bottomlands.  On  June  7, 
1924,  Congress  established  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi Wild  Life  and  Fish  Refuge. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Mississippi  was 
to  the  Izaak  Walton  League  what  Toaemite 
was  to  the  Sierra  Club.  Today  the  Upper 
Mississippi  refuge  contains  194,000  acres  of 
wetlands  extending  from  the  foot  of  Lake 
Pepin  in  Miimesota  to  Rock  Island  in  Illi- 
nois. It  is  a  maze  of  sloughs,  lakes,  marshes 
and  Islands.  Environmentalists  believe  large 
portions  qualify  for  wilderness  designation. 
With  a  visitation  of  3.5  million  people  a 
year,  it  is  the  most  heavily  used  wildlife 
refuge  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  case  of  the  nine- foot  channel,  how- 
ever, the  voice  of  the  barge  Industry  was 
louder  than  that  of  the  Izaak  Walton 
League.  Congress  approved  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi project,  and  the  engineers  went  to 
work  on  the  massive  task  of  building  29 
dams.  The  system  constitutes  what  the 
Corps  calls  a  "stairway  of  water,"  a  series  of 
slackwater  pools  each  a  step  lower  than  the 
one  upstream.  Each  dam  has  one  or  more 
locks  to  take  river  traffic  to  the  next  pool. 
Near  the  dams  the  current  is  hardly  notice- 
able even  in  times  of  high  water.  Only 
during  floods,  when  the  gates  are  all  the 
way  open,  does  the  Mississippi  once  again 
flow  free. 

The  locks  and  dams  were  completed 
during  the  1930s.  Much  of  the  floodplain 
was  submerged  under  the  reservoirs  created 
by  the  dams,  maldng  the  Mississippi  wider 
at  La  Crosse,  Wis.,  than  it  is  at  New  Orle- 
ans. With  the  water  level  raised,  new  wet- 
lands were  formed  and  old  ones  expanded. 
Each  pool  has  three  distinct  ecological  habi- 
tats. The  tailwater  area  Just  downstream 
from  each  dam  most  resembles  the  preim- 
poundment  condition  of  the  river  sloughs 
and  Islands.  The  middle  area,  once  islands 
and  hay  meadows.  Is  now  marshes  and  shal- 
low water.  At  the  lower  end  is  an  open-water 
pool.  The  total  water  surface  has  been 
greatly  increased  at  the  expense  of  bottom- 
land forests  and  meadows.  Aquatic  habitat 
has  expanded  and  terrestrial  declined. 

The  increase  in  water  surface  initially 
caused  an  explosive  growth  in  wildlife  popu- 
lations that  favor  pooled  conditions.  Fish 
that  inhabit  slow-moving  water  have  bene- 
fited, but  sturgeon,  paddleflsh  and  others 
that  prefer  a  fast  current  are  reduced  to 
feeding  in  the  tailwaters  downstream  of  the 
dams.  Raising  the  water  level  has  also  bene- 
fited migrating  waterfowl  and  such  marsh 
birds  as  egrets  and  herons.  Although  little 
data  exists,  biologists  agree  that  usage  of 
the  river  corridor  by  migrating  flocks  in- 
creased after  1930.  A  major  migratory  route, 
the  Mississippi  had  always  attracted  a  great 
variety  of  waterfowl,  but  apparently  they 
stayed  only  a  short  time  because  food 
sources  were  limited.  The  pooled  river  has 
increased  usage  by  providing  better  habitat 
than  the  river  of  1930,  although  some  biolo- 
gists suspect  that  it  does  not  compare  with 
the  Mis^asippi  as  it  was  prior  to  the  first 
navigation  project  back  in  1824. 

Whatever  the  initial  condition  of  the  river 
habitat,  the  nine-foot  channel  did  benefit 
fish  and  wildlife  at  first,  but  everyone,  in- 
cluding the  Corps,  agrees  that  these  bene- 
fits peaked  a  few  years  Eigo  and  we  hie  be- 
giiming  to  see  a  decline.  The  ecological 
boom  was  temporary  because  now  the  back- 
waters are  disappearing,  choked  with  sand 


and  sUt  Two  of  these  rich  wUdeme 
Question  Slough  and  Weaver  Bottoms— are 
among  those  that  are  threatened.  Located 
downstream  from  Lake  Pepin  in  one  of  the 
mid-pool  zones.  Question  Slough  at  one  time 
was  a  shallow  backwater  and  Weaver  Bot- 
toms a  meadow  where  farmers  cut  hay  in 
the  summer.  After  the  water  levels  were 
raised,  both  because  highly  productive  wet- 
lands—until the  decline  began.  Question 
Slough  winds  beneath  dense  canopies  of 
black  willows  and  cottonwoods  and  flows 
into  sunlit  marshes  filled  with  duckweed 
and  pool  lilies.  Weaver  Bottoms  Is  the  tem- 
porary home,  during  spring  and  fall  migra- 
tions, of  the  largest  concentration  of  whis- 
tling swans  in  the  United  States. 

DKKOOIHO'S  TOLL 

Some  of  the  backwaters  of  Mississippi  are 
threatened  by  silt  and  others  by  sand.  In 
the  case  of  Weaver  Bottoms,  the  culprit  is 
sand.  Sluggish  water  can  carry  fine  sUt  in 
suspension,  but  only  fast  water  has  the 
energy  to  transport  coarse,  heavy  particles 
of  sand  and  gravel.  Before  the  dams  were 
built,  high  riverbanks  protected  Weaver 
Bottoms  from  frequent  flooding.  Now  that 
the  water  level  has  been  raised,  the  banks 
separating  river  and  marsh  are  often  over- 
topped. Floodwaters  pour  in,  blanketing 
Weaver  Bottoms  with  sand.  Much  of  it  is 
dredge  spoil,  which  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
removes  from  a  nearby  sandbar  that  forms 
In  the  channel. 

For  the  past  50  years,  the  Corps  has 
dredged  1.5  million  cubic  yards  a  year  be- 
tween Minneapolis  and  Guttenberg,  Iowa. 
Until  1974,  disposal  sites  were  chosen  ac- 
cording to  economic  considerations  without 
regard  to  environmental  effects.  Dredging  is 
expensive,  so  costs  were  held  down  by  se- 
lecting the  most  convenient  locations.  The 
sand  was  dumped  wherever  the  dredge  boat 
was  working.  Deposited  on  the  shore,  the 
dredged  spoil  covers  over  normal  stream- 
bank  vegetation,  replacing  it  with  a  new,  far 
more  hostile  environment. 

Along  with  affecting  the  riverbank  ecolo- 
gy, dredging  has  also  destroyed  populations 
of  freshwater  mussels,  a  major  source  of 
food  for  waterfowl.  Of  the  waterfowl  that 
depend  on  the  upper  Mississippi  refuge, 
dredging  has  hit  the  canvasback  duck  the 
hardest.  At  the  Keokuk,  Iowa,  pool  nearly 
one  million  ducks  were  counted  in  a  single 
day  in  1969.  At  any  one  time  a  third  of  the 
world's  population  of  canvasbacks  may  be 
feeding  at  pools  on  the  river.  The  ducks 
come  down  from  the  north  and  fly  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay  or  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  relying  on 
food  along  the  Mississippi  for  the  energy  to 
finish  their  migration.  Today  the  canvas- 
back  population  has  dropped  to  half  the 
1969  level.  Dredging  of  the  river  bottom  has 
decimated  the  fingernail  clam,  one  of  the 
canvasback's  prime  food  sources. 

THB  ETTECTS  OP  SILTATIOH 

Where  Weaver  Bottoms  suffers  from  the 
effects  of  dredge  spoil.  Question  Slough  suf- 
fers from  the  more  insidious  problem  of  silt 
from  erosion.  The  eroded  soil  smothers  the 
slough's  submerged  plants.  With  the  silt 
come  nitrates  and  phosphates  that  stimu- 
late algal  blooms  and  mats  of  aquatic  weeds. 
The  algae  and  weeds  consume  oxygen  as 
they  decay,  and  the  slough  eutrophies— its 
water  becomes  stagnant  and  excessively  fer- 
tile. The  slough  fills  in  with  silt  and  decay- 
ing vegetation. 

The  process  is  natural.  For  thousands  of 
years  the  river  has  flooded,  leaving  behind 
silt  as  It  recedes,  so  with  every  spring  some 
sloughs  become  shallower.  The  growth  of 


vegetation  speeds  up  the  process  by  trap- 
ping additional  sediment,  and  eventually 
what  were  once  liaekwaters  fill  in  and  age 
into  marshes.  The  seasons  pass  and  floodwa- 
ters inundate  the  marshes  until  they  too  silt 
in.  A  slough  Is  gone,  a  wet  meadow  has 
emerged. 

The  dams,  by  slowing  the  current,  have 
greatly  accelerated  the  normal  process  of 
sedimentation.  It  has  changed  from  a  phe- 
nomenon that  takes  centuries  to  one  that 
flashes  by  In  a  matter  of  decades. 

Most  estimates  give  the  backwaters  that 
are  left  50  years  or  leas.  The  change  could 
happen  even  faster.  In  the  past,  sedimenta- 
tion took  place  underwater  where  It  was  in- 
visible. But  now  as  the  silt  reaches  the  sur- 
face and  plants  speed  up  the  accretion,  the 
rate  of  sedimentation  may  become  exponen- 
tial. 

As  the  backwaters  silt  in,  the  marshes 
creep  downstream.  The  marshlands  of  the 
middle  region  become  meadows— terrestrial 
habitat  that  Is  biologically  less  productive— 
and  the  open  pools  turn  into  marshes.  In 
most  cases  what  Is  already  lost  cannot  be  re- 
trieved. At  the  same  time,  few  new  backwa- 
ters are  coming  into  existence. 

In  the  past  when  the  Mississippi  flooded, 
its  raging  waters  would  sometimes  cut 
tlirough  one  of  the  meander  loops  that 
form  as  the  river  wanders  across  its  flood- 
plain.  The  stranded  former  channel  became 
an  oxlx>w  lake,  a  new  backwater.  In  time  It 
too  underwent  siltatlon  and  formed  a 
marsh.  Year  after  year  the  spring  floods 
came  and  the  cycle  repeated  itself.  Old  wet- 
lands dried  up.  new  ones  formed.  A  river 
system  has  a  dynamic  equilibrium,  contin- 
ually replacing  its  lost  backwaters  by  mean- 
dering. But  when  rock  riprap  is  used  to  con- 
trol bank  erosion,  the  normal  pattern  of  me- 
andering is  disturbed.  Along  most  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  no  oxbows  have  formed  in 
the  past  ten  years.  The  lost  wetlands  are 
not  being  replaced. 

RIVIR  OK  CAMAL? 

We  could  reverse  this  process,  but  a  hy- 
draulics engineer  would  be  reluctant  to  do 
so.  Releasing  the  river  from  constraints  and 
allowing  it  to  reestablish  meandering  chan- 
nels would  reduce  the  Mississippi's  value  for 
navigation.  And  as  the  wetlands  silt  in,  the 
water  stored  In  them  has  to  go  somewhere. 
To  accommodate  the  Increased  volume,  the 
main  channel  wUl  either  increase  its  width 
or,  if  it  is  confined  by  bluffs,  increase  its 
depth  and  velocity.  Without  the  wetlands 
the  channel  will  become  deeper  and  faster  a 
stable,  trained,  hydraulically-efficient  wa- 
terway, idea]  for  navigation.  Or,  as  others 
see  it,  a  dull  gray  canal  between  mud  flats. 

In  1973,  with  awareness  of  the  impact  of 
dredging  on  wetlands  and  wildlife  growing, 
the  state  of  Wisconsin  initiated  a  lawsuit 
against  the  Corps.  The  engineers  had  never 
prepared  an  environmental  impact  state- 
ment for  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  nine-foot  channel.  In  March  of  1974  a 
federal  district  court  granted  Wisconsin  an 
injunction  against  dredging.  The  Corps,  the 
sUte  and  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe  Service 
agreed  that  it  was  time  to  talk. 

In  authorizing  both  the  dams  and  the 
wildlife  refuge.  Congress  had  created  the 
problem  by  mandating  two  uses  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  that  are  inherently  con- 
tradictory. Late  in  1974  it  was  decided  that 
an  interagency  study  was  needed  to  resolve 
the  conflicting  demands  on  the  river.  A  task 
force  called  GREAT,  or  Great  River  Envi- 
ronmental Action  Team,  was  formed  to 
study  the  situation  through  1983.  Work 
groups  contracted  with  universities  and  pri- 


vate firms  to  conduct  research.  The  major 
emphasis  has  been  dredging  and  its  impact 
on  wildlife,  but  attention  is  also  being  paid 
to  other  demands  on  the  river,  such  as 
recreation.  GREAT  has  also  instituted  pilot 
programs  to  test  new  ways  of  disposing  of 
dredge  spoil,  including  locating  dredge 
stockpiles  near  population  centers  so  the 
public  can  use  the  spoil  for  landfills,  road 
sanding  and  concrete  aggregate. 

DKKDGIIf  G  REDUCTIOHS  RKCOMKKHDD 

One  of  GREAT'S  niajor  recommendations 
was  that  the  depth  of  maintenance  dredging 
be  reduced.  In  the  past  the  Corps  dredged 
11  or  even  13  feet  in  order  to  accommodate 
vessels  with  a  nine-foot  draft,  having  inter- 
preted the  nine-foot  mandate  of  Congress  to 
mean  draft,  not  channel.  Reducing  the 
depth  would  save  millions  in  tax  dollars  and 
alleviate  the  disposal  problem.  Then  during 
times  of  low  flow  when  the  water's  depth  is 
most  critical,  in  order  to  ride  safely  in  the 
river,  barges  would  carry  lighter  loads.  This 
curtailing  of  operations  would  be  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  Inherent  limitations 
on  water  transportation  imposed  by  nature. 

Other  studies  for  GREAT  investigated  the 
effect  of  side-channel  alterations.  For  the 
Question  Slough  area,  measures  were  rec- 
ommended to  restore  some  of  the  flowage 
patterns  that  existed  before  the  locks  and 
dams  were  built.  Gated  aeration  culverts 
were  Installed  to  bring  in  oxygenated  water, 
along  with  a  partial  closing  dam  to  reduce 
the  Influx  of  sediment.  But  Question 
Slough  is  only  one  of  many  wetlands.  E^h 
is  unique  and  must  be  studied  individuaUy 
to  determine  the  best  method  for  slowing  its 
deterioration.  Much  of  what  we  need  to 
know  about  the  Mississippi  will  require 
long-term  monitoring  and  research. 

Numerous  problems  of  the  river  are  no 
closer  to  solution  today  than  they  were  in 
1974.  Dredge  spoil  is  not  yet  sold  to  the 
public.  There  are  legal  issues  that  revolve 
around  the  government  l>eing  in  competi- 
tion with  private  sand  and  gravel  compa- 
nies. At  the  same  time,  reduction  in  the 
depth  of  dredging  is  being  vigorously  op- 
posed by  the  barge  industry.  And  the  over- 
riding question  remains:  How  can  fish  and 
wildlife  survive  the  stresses  imposed  by 
barge  traffic  in  the  very  midst  of  their 
spawning  and  feeding  grounds? 

WATKR  QUAUTT  THRXAT 

Various  alternatives  exist.  One  is  to  pro- 
nounce the  wetlands  dead.  Let  them  silt  in. 
But  if  they  do,  we  will  see  a  deterioration  of 
water  quality,  because  the  backwaters  func- 
tion as  biological  cleansers.  In  the  slow 
water  of  the  sloughs,  pollutants  settle  out 
along  with  sediment,  the  Impoundments 
acting  like  sewage  treatment  lagoons.  They 
have  helped  keep  the  Mississippi's  water 
quality,  at  least  below  Lake  Pepin,  tolerable. 
But  as  the  water  surface  decreases— as  ev- 
erything but  a  central  canal  silts  in— the 
fecal  conforms,  the  PCBs,  the  lead,  the  mer- 
cury, the  cadmium,  the  pesticides  will  all 
show  up  at  the  water  intakes  of  dozens  of 
towns  and  cities  that  depend  on  the  Bfissls- 
sippi  for  drinking  water. 

If  the  river  bottoms  are  aUowed  to  dete- 
riorate, those  towns  wiU  also  face  more  de- 
structive flooding.  Wetlands  serve  to  tempo- 
rarily store  excess  water,  releasing  it  slowly 
and  thereby  moderating  the  extremes  of  a 
flooding  river. 

The  Mississippi's  backvrater  are  consid- 
ered to  be  one  of  the  most  imt>ortant  aquat- 
ic resources  left  in  the  United  States.  11 
they  become  terrestrial  habitat,  they  will  be 
farmed  and  eventually  industrialized.  Dr. 


Thomas  Claflln,  an  aquatic  ecologist  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  La  Crosse,  argues 
that  we  should  have  the  Mississippi's  wet- 
lands because  to  keep  what  we  have  is 
cheaper  than  to  spend  millions  developing 
new  wetlands.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
already  built  experimental  marshes,  but 
they  are  expensive— and  small.  What  makes 
the  Mississippi's  liackwater  so  valuable  to 
wildlife  and  recreatlonlsts  is  that  they  are 
an  Integral  unit.  A  Washington  official  de- 
fended the  Mississippi  with  an  apt  compari- 
son: "You  can't  duplicate  the  Grand 
Canyon  with  dozens  of  little  canyons." 

If  we  decide  not  to  write  off  these  places 
of  l>eauty,  some  say  the  only  thing  to  do  is 
to  rip  out  the  dams.  Eliminate  commercial 
navigation  on  the  upper  Mississippi.  One  bi- 
ologist who  leans  toward  this  radical  solu- 
tion suggests  that  bulk  commodities  such  as 
coal  and  grain  currently  transported  by 
barge  could  Instead  be  moved  by  unit  train. 
Those  who  shrink  at  such  a  drastic  and  pos- 
sibly unrealistic  step  can  only  suggest  ad- 
mittedly stopgap  measures  to  help  the  wet- 
land resource  last  a  little  longer. 

As  we  mold  the  river  to  our  needs,  we 
make  it  more  vulnerable  to  such  threats  as 
pollution  and  excess  silt.  Taking  away  the 
Mississippi's  ability  to  meander,  to  adjust  its 
channel,  has  made  it  less  able  to  cope  with 
external  changes.  It  Is  less  resilient  and 
more  dependent  on  artificial  management 
to  maintain  its  nattiral  resources.  Managing 
the  chaimel  to  prolong  the  life  of  the  iMtck- 
waters  will  be  expensive— like  any  Ufe-sup- 
pori  system.  The  Mississippi  highway  will 
not  be  a  cheap  road,  as  It  has  been  in  the 
past.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  to  move 
dredge  spoil  cost  the  Corps  59  cents  a  cubic 
yard.  Today  it  runs  $3.  As  costs  rise,  river 
transportation  will  be  less  and  less  competi-' 
tive.  Society  will  have  to  pay  the  increasing 
price  of  maintaining  an  unstable  system— a 
river  channelized  for  navigation. 

As  long  as  the  Mississippi  is  used  for  com- 
mercial navigation,  dredge;  spoil  will  be  a 
headache  demanding  more,iuid  more  expen- 
sive remedies— unless  the' wetlands  are  al- 
lowed to  fill  and  the  river  attains  the  hy- 
draulic efficiency  of  a  canal.  In  that  event 
we  will  have  to  spend  a  gread  deal  more  on 
sewage  treatment  and  flood  controL 

ADDRESSING  KBOSIOIf 

In  the  case  of  sOt.  once  it  Is  in  the  river  it 
is  there  to  stay.  The  best  solution  is  to  treat 
the  underlying  cause— poor  soil  conserva- 
tion practices.  In  Iowa,  erosion  Is  so  severe 
that  in  many  counties  two  bushels  of  topsoil 
are  required  to  grow  each  bushel  of  com. 
One  cause  is  the  Increasing  cultivation  of 
hilly  land,  prone  to  erosion.  As  prime  agri- 
cultural acreage  is  lost  to  urban  sprawl— as 
farms  on  the  fringes  of  towns  are  turned 
Into  subdivisions  and  shopping  centers- 
steep  pastures  end  up  sown  in  row  crops. 

But  the  greatest  threat  to  the  upper  Mis- 
sissippi may  well  be  agribusiness.  The  sole 
goal  of  corix>rate-owned  farms  is  to  maxi- 
mize profit.  Often  policy  is  to  plow  up  every 
inch  of  ground,  including  hedgerows  and 
windbreaks.  Oversized  tractors  are  used  that 
are  too  big  to  manage  the  tight  curves  re- 
quired by  contour  plowing. 

The  soil  conservation  practices  learned  in 
the  1930s  were  forgotten  as  food  prices  rose 
in  the  1960s.  And  as  long  as  prices  go  up, 
the  Midwest  wiU  gladly  be  the  breadbasket 
of  the  nation,  Just  as  the  North  African 
desert  was  once  the  granary  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  As  a  French  philosopher  has  said, 
the  forests  came  before  civilization,  the  des- 
erts after,  Iowa  t<V8oU  was  once  14  to  16 
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inches   deep.   Today   six   to   eight   inches 
rco&in, 

He«yier  sppUcatlon  of  fertilizer  has 
masked  the  loss  of  soil.  The  rising  cost  of 
fertillxers  may  help  turn  farmers  baA  to 
old  pracUoes  such  as  terracing,  strlpcrop- 
ping  and  crop  rotation.  The  new  technique 
of  no-till  farming  la  also  promising.  With 
no-till  the  seed  is  planted  through  the  resi- 
due of  last  year's  crop.  The  soil  Is  not  dis- 
turbed by  plowing. 

Whatever  happens  in  the  cornfield,  mud 
win  continue  to  come  down  the  Mississippi 
Just  as  it  always  has.  The  only  way  to  pro- 
tect the  wetlands  completely  would  be  to  let 
the  river  play  things  Its  own  way:  in  other 
words,  eliminate  commercial  navigation.  If 
that  is  not  to  be,  some  compromise  must  be 
found,  some  means  of  considerate  coexist- 
ence. Jerry  Schotako  of  the  Upper  Mississip- 
pi Wild  Life  and  Fish  Refuge  suggests  the 
only  realistic  approach  is  to  limit  future  ex- 
pansion, both  by  commercial  and  recreation- 
al interests.  Growth  by  either  one  Imperils 
the  wUdlands.  When  it  comes  to  resolving 
conflicts,  he  says,  those  pressing  for  the 
other  interests— navigation  and  recreation— 
always  look  toward  gains.  Fish  and  wildlife 
are  just  trying  to  hold  their  own.  Every  time 
we  compromise  when  it  comes  to  wilderness, 
we  increase  the  earth's  losses,  but  all  that 
happens  to  the  other  interests  is  that  they 
reduce  their  future  gains.  They  operate  on 
>»FTittn»;  the  earth,  approaching  bankrupt- 
cy, operates  on  capital. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  wUl  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  all 
things  come  to  those  who  wait.  We 
have  waited  a  long  time,  and  I  have 
long  since  agreed  to  settle  for  far  less 
than  all  things.  But  we  have  an  agree- 
ment, I  believe.  I  have  consulted  with 
the  minority  leader,  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  and  with  all  of 
those  who  have  indicated  a  particular 
interest  in  this  matter.  I  have  reason 
to  think  that  the  unanimous-consent 
request  I  am  about  to  propound  may 
not  be  objected  to.  I  hope  not. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar Order  No.  82,  S.  1013,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  regarding  Jurisdiction  in  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings,  and  to  establish 
new  Federal  Judicial  positions,  it  be 
considered  under  the  following  time 
agreement: 

Two  hours  on  the  bill  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  or  their  designees; 

Twenty  minutes  equally  divided  on 
each  of  three  amendments  to  be  of- 


fered by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  THmufOHO)  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  HxruM) 
dealing  with: 

Ten  additional  Federal  district 
Judges;  miscellaneous  technical  and 
clarification  of  bankruptcy  retirement 
and  abstention  provisions,  three  ciu*- 
rent  bankruptcy  positions  omitted 
from  bill;  and 

Committee  clarifying  amendment; 
Twenty  minutes  equaUy  divided  on 
an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
THUHicoHD),  dealing  with  salaries, 
bankruptcy.  Judges,  and  Federal  mag- 
istrates; 

Twenty  minutes  equally  divided  on 
an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DcCon- 
cim)  dealing  with: 

Bankruptcy  appellate  panels; 

Fifteen  minutes  equally  divided  on 
9ii  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton)  dealing  with  a  new  circuit. 

One  hour  on  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  THnsMoin>)  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heiuk) 
containing  the  substance  of  S.  445.  a 
bill  to  amend  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes, 
as  well  as  the  committee  amendments 
thereto;  that  no  further  amendments 
in  any  degree  be  in  order;  5  minutes  on 
any  debatable  motions,  appeals,  or 
points  of  order,  if  so  submitted  to  the 
Senate;  smd  that  the  agreement  be  in 
the  usual  form. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
following  the  consideration  of  8.  1013, 
the  Senate  turn  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  102.  S.  44S.  a  bill  to 
amend  title  II  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  piuT>oses,  and  the 
bill  be  considered  under  the  following 
time  agreement: 

One  hour  on  the  bill  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  or  their  designees: 

That  the  provisions  of  rule  XVn, 
paragraph  5,  of  the  standing  rules  be 
waived; 

That  there  be  15  minutes  on  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  dealing 
with  fishing; 

That  no  amendments  other  than 
committee  amendments  be  in  order. 

That  no  other  amendments  in  any 
degree,  be  In  order; 

Five  minutes  on  any  debatable  mo- 
tions, appeals  or  points  of  order.  If  so 
submitted  to  the  Senate;  and 

That  the  agreement  be  in  the  usual 
form.     

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Blr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 


not  intend  to  object,  is  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  correct  in  the  assurances 
he  has  received  that  S.  445  would 
indeed  be  brought  to  the  floor  and 
that  the  leadership,  including  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  would 
press  for  enactment  of  that  legislation, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  would 
have  been  Included  as  an  amendment 
to  S.  10137 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Such  action,  I  believe,  would  be  auto- 
matic under  the  order,  but  I  can  give 
the  Senator  my  assurance  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  on  this 
side  to  proceed  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BCETZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
chairman. 

And  am  I  correct  in  my  understand- 
ing that  the  amendment  to  S.  1013 
which  will  include  S.  445  as  it  came 
out  of  the  committee  will  be  an  exact 
duplicate  of  S.  445  as  it  came  out  of 
the  committee  with  only  those  amend- 
ments as  made  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Including  such 
others  as  made.  In  other  words,  S.  445, 
if  passed  today,  would  be  identical  to 
the  S.  445  amendment  to  S.  1013. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Ohio  also  cor- 
rect in  his  imderstanding  that  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  is  in  the  exact  form  as 
that  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and 
representatives  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  have  agreed  to  in  the  last  15  or 
20  minutes,  or  are  there  any  problems 
in  connection  with  that  matter? 

Mr.  BAKER.  There  are  no  problems 
with  that.  It  will  be  in  the  identical 
form.     

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection, 
the  unanimous-consent  request  is 
agreed  to. 


BANKKUPl'CY    COURT  AND  FED- 
ERAL JUDGESHIP  ACT  OF  1983 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  Order  No.  82,  S. 
1013.  which  the  clei^  will  state  by 
title. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (A.  1013)  to  amend  title  XXVIU  of 
the-Bnited  SUtes  Code  regarding  jurisdic- 
tion in  bankruptcy  proceedings,  and  to  es- 
tablish new  Federal  Judicial  positions. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  biU. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
question  of  the  majority  leader. 


What  is  the  outlook  for  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon  Insofar  as  rollcall  votes 
are  concerned  and  insofar  as  the 
length  of  the  session  today  Is  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  for  inqiilring.  It  is 
the  hope  and  expectation  of  the  lead- 
ership on  this  side  that  we  can  finish 
action  on  this  bill,  that  it  will  not  re- 
quire a  rollcall  vote,  none  of  the 
amendments  will  require  a  rollcall 
vote,  and  that  the  Senate  can  recess 
not  later  than  6  p.m.  this  evening 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  to 
reconvene  at  7:30  p.m. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  On  the  second 
bill?         

Mr.  BAKER.  Both  bills. 

Tomorrow.  Mr.  President,  assuming 
that  is  so,  it  is  the  hope  of  the  leader- 
ship that  we  can  take  up  the  immigra- 
tion bill. 

ORDER  FOR  RXCESS  UHXn.  10  AJI.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  may  be  re- 
quired. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
opening  statement,  which  I  have  al- 
ready delivered,  and  all  other  state- 
ments prior  to  this  unanimous  consent 
appear  following  the  unanimous  con- 
sent.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  pleased  that  the  Senate  is  to 
begin  action  today  on  S.  1013,  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  and  Federal  Judge- 
ship Act  of  1983.  This  bill,  sponsored 
by  myself  and  by  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Courts,  Senator  Hetlin, 
addresses  the  issues  raised  by  the  June 
28,  1982,  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Northern  Pipeline  Construc- 
tion Company  v.  Marathon  Pipe  Line 
Company.  102  S.  Ct.  2858  (1982).  As  I 
am  siu-e  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the 
Court  held  in  Marathon  that  the  jiuis- 
dlctlon  conferred  on  the  bankruptcy 
courts  by  section  241(a)  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Reform  Act  of  1978  could  not 
constitutionally  be  exercised  by  cur- 
rent bankruptcy  judges,  because  those 
Judges  lacked  the  protections  afforded 
to  members  of  the  Federal  judiciary 
by  article  III  of  the  Constitution.  The 
Court  stayed  the  effective  date  of  its 
decision  until  October  4,  1982.  and 
again  until  December  24,  1982.  to 
allow  time  for  Congress  to  reconstitute 
the  bankruptcy  courts.  Congress  failed 
to  meet  either  deadline,  and  the  Court 
refused  to  extend  its  stay  beyond  De- 
cember 24. 


The  Federal  courts  are  currently  op- 
erating under  an  interim  rule  promul- 
gated by  the  Judicial  Conference. 
That  rule  basically  routes  to  the  dis- 
trict courts  matters  which  Marathon 
would  require  to  be  heard  by  article 
ni  Judges,  but  allows  existing  bank- 
ruptcy Judges  to  continue  to  enter 
Judgments  and  orders  in  traditional 
bankruptcy  matters,  subject  to  district 
court  review.  I  commend  the  Judicial 
Conference  for  its  prompt  action  in  is- 
suing this  rule  which  has  helped  to 
ease  the  confusion  following  expira- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court's  stay.  Con- 
gress must  nevertheless  act  as  soon  as 
p<»slble  to  restructure  the  present 
system  for  handling  bankruptcy  mat- 
ters and  place  it  on  a  firm  constitu- 
tional footing.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  our  Nation  have  a  stable  and 
workable  bankruptcy  system  of  soimd 
constitutionality. 

The  bankruptcy  Judges  issue  has 
been  a  particularly  difficult  one  to  re- 
solve. The  Marathon  decision,  primari- 
ly because  there  was  no  majority  opin- 
ion, did  not  provide  the  Congress  with 
a  very  clear  picture  of  what  jurisdic- 
tion article  I  bankruptcy  judges  may 
or  may  not  exercise  pursuant  to  the 
Constitution.  Perhaps  because  of  the 
ambiguity  of  the  Court's  decision,  sev- 
eral different  bills  addressing  the 
issues  it  raised  were  introduced  and 
considered  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Dole,  for  example,  intro- 
duced S.  443,  the  Bankruptcy  Court 
Reorganization  Act  of  1983.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Specter)  introduced  S.  54,  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  Reform  Act  of  1983; 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin)  introduced  S. 
792.  the  Bankruptcy  Court  Act  of 
1983.  All  of  these  measures  offered  a 
different  resolution  of  Marathon 
issues— none,  however,  embodjring  the 
approach  taken  by  H.R.  3,  the  bill  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. After  carefully  studying  the 
various  bills  which  had  been  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Senator 
Heplin  and  I  drafted  a  compromise 
proposal  which  was  presented  to  the 
committee  as  S.  ,  an  original  com- 
mittee bill.  On  Bftarch  22,  the  Thur- 
mond-Heflin  bill  was  approved  by  the 
committee  by  a  vote  of  15  to  1.  Sena- 
tor Heflin  and  I.  therefore,  feel  confi- 
dent that  S.  1013  represents  a  consen- 
sus of  the  members  of  our  committee 
regarding  a  proper  resolution  of  the 
issues  raised  hi  Marathon. 

The  Thurmond-Helfin  bill  contains 
four  titles,  title  I  of  which  provides  a 
solution  to  the  bankruptcy  judges 
issue.  The  provisions  of  title  I  are 
based  on  those  found  in  S.  792.  the  bill 
recently  introduced  by  Senator 
Heflin.  Senator  Heflin's  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  and  approval 
of  S.  1013  are,  therefore,  very  signifi- 
cant, and  I  would  like  to  commend 
him  for  his  fine  work  on  this  very  dif- 


ficult issue.  Title  I  implements  an  arti- 
cle I  solution  to  the  issues  raised  in 
the  Marathon  decision.  It  repeals  the 
jurdisdictional  provisions  of  the  1978 
Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  struck  down 
by  Marathon  and  enacts  a  new  chap- 
ter 90  of  title  28  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  redefining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ' 
district  courts  and  the  bankruptcy 
courts.  Like  the  1978  act.  all  jurisdic- 
tion over  bankruptcy  cases  and  pro- 
ceedings is  vested  in  the  district 
courts,  with  bankruptcy  courts  author- 
ized to  exercise  this  jurisdiction. 

Unlike  the  1978  act.  however.  S.  1013 
affords  far  greater  control  over  bank- 
ruptcy matters  both  to  the  district 
courts  and  to  the  parties  themselves. 
While  all  bankruptcy  cases  and  pro- 
ceedings will  automatically  be  referred 
to  the  bankruptcy  courts,  the  bill  es- 
tablishes a  recall  mechanism  which 
would  allow  a  district  court  Judge,  on 
his  own  motion,  or  on  the  motion  of  a 
party,  or  of  a  bankruptcy  judge,  to 
recall  any  matter  which  had  been  re- 
ferred to  the  bankruptcy  court.  Recall 
is  further  mandated  in  two  instances: 
First,  in  any  proceeding  involving  a 
claim  or  cause  of  action  which  is  not 
one  arising  under  title  11;  or  second,  in 
any  proceeding  where  the  district 
court  determines  that  Federal  laws 
regxilating  organizations  or  activities 
affecting  interstate  commerce  are  in- 
volved. This  recall  feature,  a  major  de- 
partiu-e  from  the  1978  act,  will  permit 
a  determination  by  an  article  in  Judge 
of  those  matters  addressed  by  the 
Marathon  case,  as  well  as  of  any  bank- 
ruptcy case  or  proceeding.  The  district 
court  thus  retains  full  power  to  with- 
draw or  limit  the  reference  of  a  bank- 
ruptcy case  or  proceeding  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  at  any  time  for  any 
reason. 

S.  1013  also  affords  greater  control 
to  the  parties  over  the  forum  in  which 
their  claims  will  be  considered.  Again, 
the  recall  mechanism  is  the  primary 
means  of  accomplishing  this  goal. 
While  the  parties  may  consent  to  the 
bankruptcy  judge  handling  any  pro- 
ceeding, they  may  have  any  Mara- 
thon-type proceeding  heard  by  an  arti- . 
cle  III  Judge  simply  by  moving  for 
recall.  Also,  the  abstention  provisions 
of  the  1978  act  have  been  strength- 
ened to  allow  a  party  who  wishes  to 
have  a  related  proceeding  based  purely 
on  State  law  heard  in  State  court  to 
have  access  to  that  forum. 

Once  a  case  or  proceeding  has  been 
recalled,  the  bill  allows  the  district 
courts  to  designate  a  bankruptcy  judge 
to  serve  as  a  magistrate,  exercising 
powers  which  magistrates  have  pursu- 
ant to  28  U.S.C.  636,  or  as  a  special 
master  pursuant  to  nile  53  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.  The  dis- 
trict court  may  also  refer  a  case  or 
proceeding  to  a  UJS.  magistrate  pursu- 
ant to  section  636  of  title  28.  The  ap- 
plicable standard  of  review   for  the 
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findings  of  bankruptcy  Judges  as  mag- 
istrates or  as  special  masters  will  be 
that  provided  for  in  existing  law.  This 
reference  provision  will  allow  the  most 
flexible  and  efficient  use  of  Judicial  re- 
sources, thereby  keeping  to  a  mini- 
mum any  poasible  delay  in  the  han- 
dling of  bankruptcy  matters  at  the  dis- 
trict court  level. 

Tet  another  provision  of  title  I 
which  will  help  to  assure  prompt  han- 
dling of  bankruptcy  cases  and  proceed- 
ings by  the  district  courts  is  section 
103  authorizing  the  promulgation  of 
local  rules  for  the  prompt  determina- 
tion of  bankruptcy  matters,  including 
the  establishment  of  a  special  bank- 
ruptcy calendar.  The  bill  also  author- 
ises the  chief  Judge  of  each  district 
court  to  designate  one  or  more  district 
Judges  who  will  have  as  one  of  his  pri- 
mary responsibilities  the  handling  of 
bankruptcy  matters. 

One  other  important  provision  con- 
tained in  title  I  is  section  1471(h)  re- 
lating to  Federal  abstention  in  the 
case  of  claims  or  causes  of  action 
grounded  purely  in  State  law  which 
are  brought  in  the  bankruptcy  or  Fed- 
eral district  court  in  the  context  of  a 
bankruptcy  proceeding.  This  provision 
attempts  to  address  a  serious  problem 
with  the  1978  act  which,  for  the  first 
time,  accorded  the  Federal  courts  sub- 
ject-matter Jurisdiction  over  countless 
State  claims  that  happened  to  be  re- 
lated to  a  proceeding  in  bankruptcy 
only  because  the  same  parties  were  in- 
volved In  both  actions.  The  result  of 
this  was  to  sharply  enhance  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  courts  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State  courts  in  a  manner 
that  some  believe  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Paragr^h  (1)  of  this  section  would 
direct  the  district  judge  to  abstain 
from  hearing  any  claim  or  cause  of 
action,  where  this  is  in  "the  interest  of 
Jiistlce"— which  Is  present  law— or  in 
"the  interest  or  comity  with  State 
courts  and  respect  for  State  law." 
Such  a  decision  to  abstain  would  be 
unreviewable. 

To  bolster  the  opportunity  for  mat- 
ters of  State  law  to  be  decided  in  State 
courts,  where  they  normally  ought  to 
be.  paragn^jh  (2)  would  establish  a 
right  in  either  party  to  move  that 
State  law  issues  be  heard  in  State 
court.  The  district  Judge  would  be  re- 
quired to  abstain  under  such  circum- 
stances. Upon  final  resolution  of  the 
State  law  issues  in  State  court,  the 
case  would  be  returned  to  the  Federal 
bankruptcy  or  district  court  where  the 
bankruptcy  proceedings  would  take 
place. 

The  new  abstention  provisions  repre- 
sent an  important  contribution  by  S. 
1013  in  establishing  a  bankruptcy 
court  system  that  is  clearly  constitu- 
tional and  one  likely  to  be  a  stable 
part  of  our  national  system  of  courts 
in  the  years  ahead.  Further,  I  believe 
that  they  will  insure  that  our  court 


system,  as  a  whole,  is  made  more  effi- 
cient by  enabling  bankruptcy  courts  to 
focus  on  their  area  of  expertise— bank- 
ruptcy cases— and  State  courts  to 
focus  on  theirs— State  law  cases.  The 
new  provisions  do  not  entirely  reverse 
the  changes  enacted  by  the  1978  act 
but  merely  attempt  to  establish  a 
more  appropriate  balance  between  the 
scope  of  responsibilities  of  Federal  and 
State  tribunals. 

Title  II  of  S.  1013  specifies  the 
number  and  allocation  of  the  new  arti- 
cle I  bankruptcy  judges  to  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President.  The  1978  act  au- 
thorized the  appointment  by  the 
President  of  article  I  Judges,  but  did 
not  specify  their  number  or  the  dis- 
tricts to  which  they  would  be  assigned. 
S.  1013  sets  the  number  of  bankruptcy 
Judges  at  229  and  assigns  those  judges 
basically  as  existing  bankruptcy 
Judges  are  now  assigned. 

Title  III  of  the  bill  authorizes  addi- 
tional article  III  positions  for  the  dis- 
trict courts  and  courts  of  appeal;  51 
new  district  court  Judgeships  and  24 
circuit  court  Judgeships  are  author- 
ized. These  numbers  are  based  on  the 
1980  and  1982  recommendations  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  for  new  judges  needed  to 
handle  the  increased  civil  and  criminal 
caseload  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
system.  No  additional  Judgeships  are 
authorized  to  handle  those  bankrupt- 
cy matters  which,  under  Marathon, 
would  require  the  attention  of  an  arti- 
cle in  Judge.  Experience  imder  the  in- 
terim rule  suggests  that  the  percent- 
age of  bankruptcy  matters  handled  by 
the  district  courts  will  be  relatively 
low,  although  some  moderate  increase 
of  the  workload  in  district  courts  may 
be  expected. 

Title  IV  of  S.  1013  contains  a 
number  of  administrative  and  techni- 
cal provisions.  The  major  provisions  of 
this  title  deal  with  retirement  of  Fed- 
eral judges,  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
tirement system  for  bankruptcy 
Judges,  and  life  insurance  policies  for 
Federal  Judges.  Regarding  the  retire- 
ment of  article  III  judges,  the  bill  es- 
tablishes a  modified  rule  of  80  allow- 
ing Judges  to  retire  or  take  senior 
status  between  the  ages  of  65  and  70  if 
their  age  and  years  of  service  equal  80. 
With  regard  to  retirement  for  bank- 
ruptcy judges.  S.  1013  establishes  a  re- 
tirement system,  based  on  that  for 
Members  of  Congress,  for  both  exist- 
ing judges  and  for  the  new  bankruptcy 
Judges  appointed  by  the  President.  A 
bankruptcy  Judge  will  receive  retire- 
ment pay  at  a  rate  equal  to  2.5  percent 
of  his  average  pay  times  his  years  of 
service,  with  an  80-percent  cap.  Re- 
garding life  insurance  policies,  the  bill 
makes  two  basic  changes.  First,  it 
allows  a  Judge  who  resigns  or  retires  to 
convert  his  basic  and  optional  Federal 
employees  group  life  insurance  policy 
to  an  individual  life  insurance  policy 
in  the  private  sector  if  he  is  willing  to 


pay  the  necessary  premium  costs  for 
conversion.  Second,  it  would  allow  a 
judge  to  make  an  irrevocable  assign- 
ment of  the  incidents  of  ownership  in 
his  Federal  life  insurance  policy, 
thereby  placing  the  proceeds  of  such 
policy  outside  his  estate  in  the  event 
of  his  death.  Title  IV  also  contains  a 
provision  clarifying  the  length  of  the 
terms  of  existing  bankruptcy  Judges 
and  several  provisions  amending  or  de- 
leting portions  of  the  1978  act  as  ne- 
cessitated by  changes  made  by  other 
provisions  of  S.  1013. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  Indicated  earlier, 
the  Thurmond-Heflln  bill  represents 
the  clear  consensus  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  members  on  how  best  to 
resolve  the  issues  raised  in  Marathon. 
The  committee  considered  a  variety  of 
alternatives,  but  settled  on  the  ap- 
proach embodied  in  S.  1013  for  several 
reasons.  First,  it  authorizes  fewer  arti- 
cle III  Judgeships  than  other  alterna- 
tives. Because  it  retains  the  present  ar- 
ticle I  bankruptcy  structure,  S.  1013 
authorizes  no  new  article  III  positions 
for  handling  of  bankruptcy  matters. 
The  75  article  III  positions  which  it 
does  authorize  represents  a  figuire  less 
than  half  of  those  authorized  by  other 
major  proposals.  Second,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  may  be  implemented 
immediately,  thereby  avoiding  the 
long  delays  in  the  confirmation  proc- 
ess associated  with  an  article  III  solu- 
tion and  continued  operation  under  an 
Interim  system.  S.  1013  also  clearly  im- 
plements a  workable  system.  Its  provi- 
sions are  similar  to  those  of  the  inter- 
im rule  under  which  the  courts  are 
currently  operating,  and  experience 
imder  that  rule  has  thus  far  been  posi- 
tive. Only  a  small  percentage  of  bank- 
ruptcy matters  have  required  action 
by  an  article  III  Judge.  The  approach 
embodied  in  S.  1013  is  also  preferable 
because  it  assiu'es  specialization  in  the 
bankruptcy  area  by  retaining  article  I 
Judges  who  handle  only  bankruptcy 
matters.  While  certain  article  III  solu- 
tions provide  for  specialization  as  well, 
they  do  so  at  the  cost  of  setting  up  a 
separate,  but  paraUel,  article  III  court 
system  for  bankruptcy  cases  alone. 

The  committee  also  believes  that 
S.  1013  represents  a  clearly  constitu- 
tional approach  to  resolving  Marathon 
Issues.  While  the  constitutionality  of 
any  new  system  must  ultimately  be 
tested  in  the  courts,  we  believe  that 
the  recall  and  consent  provisions  of 
title  I  of  this  bill  adequately  addresses 
the  specific  issues  raised  in  Marathon. 
Obviously  the  approach  embodied  in 
S.  1013  is  based  on  a  relatively  narrow 
reading  of  that  decision.  It  is,  however, 
a  reading  which  the  committee  be- 
lieves to  be  well  founded  and  entirely 
appropriate.  The  concurring  views  of 
Justices  Rehnquist  and  O'Cormor,  In 
our  opinion,  fairly  define  the  breadth 
of  the  holding  in  Marathon.  Conse- 
quently, the  committee  does  not  view 


Marathon  as  calling  into  question  the 
authority  of  article  I  bankruptcy 
Judges  to  handle  bankruptcy  cases  and 
proceedings  other  than  the  type  of 
proceeding  Involved  in  the  Marathon 
case. 

In  summary.  Mr.  President,  S.  1013 
provides  for  the  most  appropriate  res- 
olution of  Marathon  issues,  while  ad- 
dressing the  needs  of  the  Federal  Judi- 
cial system  in  other  areas  as  well.  It 
implements  a  system  which  has 
proven  workable,  is  likely  to  be  found 
constitutional,  and  results  in  the  least 
disruption  in  the  present  system.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  Bankruptcy  Court  and  Federal 
Judgeship  Act  of  1983. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  comment 
briefly  regarding  budgetary  matters 
and  passage  of  S.  1013.  The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  estimates  that 
enactment  of  S.  1013  could  cause  addi- 
tional expenditures  of  $1.3  million  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  It  is  our  intention 
that  the  Judiciary  will  absorb  these 
costs  and  consequently  not  our  intent 
to  increase  future  appropriation  re- 
quests for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  state- 
ment by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  fairly  well  outlined 
the  proposal  now  pending,  the  need 
for  it,  and  a  lot  of  the  historical  back- 
ground. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  wishes  to  express  his  full  sup- 
port for  S.  1013,  the  Bankruptcy  Court 
and  Federal  Judgeship  Act  of  1983. 

ItORTHXHIl  PIPKLIKX 

On  June  28,  of  last  year,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  to  the  Northern  PipeUne 
case,  ruled  that  Congress  had  acted 
unconstitutionally  by  delegating  to  ar- 
ticle I  bankruptcy  judges  the  power  to 
decide  certain  cases  involving  issues  of 
State  law.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  responded  to  Northern 
PipeUne  by  adopting  a  Thiumond/ 
Heflto  proposal  that  would  conttoue 
the  article  I  status  of  bankruptcy 
coiuts  but  would  permit  them  to 
decide  Marathon-type  cases  only  upon 
the  consent  of  the  parties,  subject  to 
the  control  of  the  district  courts.  This 
solution  was  decided  upon  by  the  com- 
mittee after  several  months  of  analyz- 
ing and  dlscusstog  the  Northern  Pipe- 
Itoe  problem  and  the  various  ap- 
proaches available  to  resolve  it. 

As  the  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
aware,  I  sponsored  legislation  which 
could  have  assigned  bankruptcy  cases 
to  the  presently  sitting  article  III  dis- 
trict courts,  thus  insuring  one  unified 
constitutional  forum  for  the  resolu- 
tion of  all  bankruptcy  matters.  And  I 
remain  convtoced  that  this  approach 
would  have  been  the  most  efficient 
way  to  resolve  the  constitutional  prob- 


lem thrust  upon  the  system  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
political  and  practical  problems  of  my 
proposal,  and  therefore  defer  to  the 
decision  of  the  committee  that  S.  1013 
represents  a  more  viable  solution. 
What  is  important  now  is  that  the 
Congress  act.  Ten  months  have  al- 
ready passed  stoce  the  Northern  Pipe- 
line case  was  decided.  For  too  long, 
bankruptcy  case  administration  has 
been  surrounded  by  uncertatoty  under 
the  toterim  rule  promulgated  by  the 
Judicial  Conference.  Congress  can  no 
longer  delay  to  providing  a  permanent 
response  to  the  problem. 

omfiBus  JinKuaHips 

I  also  express  my  support  for  title 
III  of  S.  1013,  which  would  authorize 
the  creation  of  an  additional  75  dis- 
trict court  judgeships.  This  title  is 
based  solely  upon  the  1980  and  1982 
recommendations  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference, which  to  turn  was  based  on 
two  extensive  surveys  of  Judgeship 
needs  conducted  by  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  to  1979  and 
1981. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  to  for- 
mulating its  recommendations,  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  did  not  rely  upon  a 
"Projection  methodology"  but  rather 
acted  only  on  the  basis  of  demonstrat- 
ed current  need.  In  addition,  the  Con- 
ference sought  to  hold  its  recommen- 
dations to  the  minimum  necessary  to 
avoid  serious  caseload  congestion  to 
the  todividual  courts. 

In  like  manner,  to  acting  on  the  leg- 
islation, the  committee  chose  to  to- 
clude  only  those  additional  Judgeships 
which  could  be  Justified  on  the  basis 
of  the  Judicial  Conference's  docu- 
mented analyses.  As  the  committee 
report  states,  this  was  determtoed  to 
be  the  "fairest  method  of  allocating 
Judicial  priorities  •  •  •  and  •  •  •  the 
best  way  to  avoid  a  situation  is  which 
political  considerations  may  predomi- 
nate." 

COHCLUSIOR 

In  concluding,  I  simply  reiterate  my 
full  support  for  S.  1013.  My  hope  is 
that  this  much-needed  legislation  will 
receive  prompt,  favorable  action  by 
the  full  Senate. 

I  congratulate  both  Senator  Thur- 
HOiTD,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  and  the  disttoguished 
Senator  from  Alabama.  Senator 
HEFUif.  for  their  imtirtog  efforts  to 
brtogtog  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

I  think  it  todicates  the  good-faith 
effort,  which  was  bi-partisan,  non-par- 
tisan, whatever,  to  get  this  problem 
solved  which  results  from  the  North- 
em  PipeUne  case  Supreme  Court 
ruling  last  June  28. 

More  important  now  is  that  Con- 
gress act,  and  we  have  consmned  a  lot 
of  time,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  an 
effort  to  get  to  conference  with  the 
House  conferees  and  to  work  out  our 
differences  to  conference  requires  that 


we  move  very  quickly,  and  that  is  why 
I  hope  we  wlU  dispose  of  this  legisla- 
tion today. 

In  conclusion.  I  only  state  that  I 
support  S.  1013.  It  is  my  hope  that 
this  much-needed  legislation  wiU  re- 
ceive prompt  approval  and  we  wUl  be 
discussing  later  on  an  amendment  that 
I  will  offer  for  myself  and  the  distto- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  frcmi 
Alabama. 

But  at  this  potot  there  is  no  amend- 
ment pending.  It  is  the  hope  of  the 
majority  leader  to  work  out  some 
unanimous-consent  agreements  so 
that  we  can  dispose  of  this  legislation 
rather  quickly. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  as  sponsor  of  the  Thurmoiul- 
Heflto  Bankruptcy  Courts  Act  of  1983. 
S.  1013,  which  redeftoes  the  relation- 
ship and  deltoeates  the  jurisdiction  for 
the  bankruptcy  and  district  courts  of 
the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  commend  Chairman 
THmtMOND,  the  ranking  mtoorlty 
member.  Senator  Bioen,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Courts,  Senator  Dole,  for  their  dy- 
luunic  leadership  and  diligent  assist- 
ance to  the  formulation  of  this  com- 
promise measure. 

This  legislation  is  to  response  to  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  to  North- 
em  PipeUne  Construction  Co..  against 
Marathon  Pipe  Ltoe  Co.,  to  which  the 
Coiut  ruled  unconstitutional  the 
bankruptcy  court  system  created 
imder  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of 
1978.  The  Supreme  Court,  to  a  pluraU- 
ty  opinion,  held  that  it  was  unconsti- 
tutional for  Congress  to  have  assigned 
the  power  to  decide  certato  bankrupt- 
cy cases  groiuided  to  State  law  to  Fed- 
eral bankruptcy  Judges  who  did  not 
have  life  tenure  and  the  guarantee 
against  reductions  to  salary  contatoed 
to  article  III  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
The  Supreme  Court  stayed  its  decision 
untU  October  4,  1982,  and  later  ex- 
tended the  stay  to  December  24,  1982, 
to  give  Congress  an  opportunity  to  re- 
spond. 

Congress,  particularly  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  worked  on  these 
matters  during  that  period  of  time. 
These  matters,  however,  were  siu-- 
rounded  by  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
and.  as  the  deadUnes  of  those  dates 
approached,  we  were  unable  to  reach 
an  agreement  as  to  the  proper  proce- 
dure to  follow. 

When  Congress  did  not  act.  the 
Court  issued  its  judgment. 

The  bankruptcy  courts  have  stoce 
operated  under  an  toterim  rule  pro- 
posed by  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  and  adopted  by  the 
Judicial  CouncU  for  each  circuit. 

This  bill  today  represent  a  proposed 
permanent  response  to  the  Marathon 
case  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.   After    extensive    hearings    and 
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study  of  alternative  proposals,  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  fashioned  this  pro- 
posal which  is  considered  to  be  the 
most  sensible  solution.  This  basic  arti- 
cle I  concept  was  recommended  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  and  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  of  the  United  States 
with  some  modifications  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

This  proposal  would  continue  the 
use  of  an  article  I  bankruptcy  court  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  article  III  district 
courts,  except  that  the  jurisdiction 
and  the  authority  of  the  bankruptcy 
courts  would  be  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  district  court  and  the  consent  of 
the  parties.  Core  bankruptcy  cases 
could  continue  to  be  heard  by  an  arti- 
cle I  tMuikruptcy  judge,  while  Mara- 
thon-type State  law  cases  would  be  de- 
cided in  such  a  foriun  only  upon  the 
consent  of  the  parties.  If  the  parties 
object  to  the  bankruptcy  judge  decid- 
ing these  Marathon-type  cases,  then 
the  cases  must  be  recalled  by  the  dis- 
trict court  and  decided  by  the  district 
court.  In  addition,  any  case  may  be  re- 
called at  the  discretion  of  the  district 
court,  either  on  its  own  motion,  or 
that  of  the  bankruptcy  Judge  or  any 
party  to  the  litigation.  In  any  recalled 
case,  the  district  court  could  designate 
any  bankruptcy  Judge  in  that  district 
to  serve  either  as  special  master  or 
magistrate  to  hear  such  cases;  or  refer 
such  cases  to  a  U.S.  magistrate.  Then 
the  case  would  then  be  referred  back 
to  the  district  court  Judge  for  his  deci- 
sion. 

This  recall  feature  is  a  major  depar- 
ture from  the  system  established  by 
the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978 
and  will  permit  a  determination  by  an 
article  III  judge  of  those  matters  ad- 
dressed by  the  Marathon  case. 

In  accordance  with  the  1978  Bank- 
ruptcy Act,  the  bill  authorizes  the  ap- 
pointment of  229  new  article  I  judges, 
representing  the  niunber  of  existing 
permanent  bankruptcy  positions,  with 
at  least  one  full-time  bankruptcy 
Judge  for  each  Federal  Judicial  district. 
I  understand  that  an  amendment  will 
be  offered  to  increase  this  number  to 
232.  These  Judges  would  serve  14-year 
terms  and  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate  on  April  1, 1984. 

Ever  since  the  Supreme  Coiu^  issued 
the  Marathon  decision,  numerous  al- 
ternative solutions  have  been  pro- 
posed, many  of  which  centered  aroimd 
an  article  III  approach.  This  approach 
would  have  abolished  the  present  arti- 
cle I  bankruptcy  system  and  created 
between  189  and  227  additional  article 
III  Judgeships. 

I,  along  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  believe  that  a 
primary  advantage  of  the  article  I  so- 
lution advanced  in  this  legislation  over 
other  approaches  is  that  it  would 
allow  the  immediate  implementation 
of  a  constitutionally  soimd  working 
system  without  causing  a  major  dis- 


ruption of  the  existing  court  organiza- 
tion. 

This  response  can  be  immediately 
implemented  and  thus  avoid  the  long 
delays  associated  with  the  confirma- 
tion process  of  new  article  III  Judges. 
This  also  avoids  the  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  article  III  life- 
time Judges  which  would  be  expensive 
and  may  not  be  fully  justified  or  desir- 
able in  the  potential  light  of  a  relative- 
ly few  number  of  cases  requiring 
action  by  an  article  III  Judge. 

That  this  system  is  workable  is  evi- 
denced by  the  recent  surveys  through- 
out the  country  and  testimony  given 
in  recent  hearings  that  indicate  that 
the  bankruptcy  courts  are  functioning 
weU  under  the  model  rule,  upon  which 
this  legislation  is  based. 

This  proposal  sdso  gives  future  Con- 
gresses the  discretion  to  restructure 
the  bankruptcy  system  and  make  im- 
provements and  adjustments  and 
avoids  the  inflexibility  of  a  permanent 
article  III  system. 

Of  course,  the  most  critical  question 
surrounding  this  legislation  is  its  con- 
stitutionality. This  proposal  addresses 
the  constitutional  flaws  noted  in  Mar- 
athon by  enacting  two  substantial 
changes  in  the  administration  of  the 
bankruptcy  system.  First,  the  parties 
in  Marathon-type  litigation  would  be 
given  more  control  to  determine  the 
forum,  including  article  III  courts,  in 
which  their  cases  will  be  heard. 
Second,  the  district  court  Judges  would 
be  given  more  control  to  determine 
the  forum,  including  the  district  court, 
in  which  Marathon-type  cases  will  be 
heard. 

Greater  authority  over  the  choice  of 
fonim  Is  also  given  to  the  parties  by 
the  abstention  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation which  amends  the  existing  ab- 
stention provision  to  allow  the  district 
coiut  to  abstain,  not  only  in  the  inter- 
est of  Justice,  but  also  in  the  interest 
of  comity  with  State  courts  or  respect 
for  State  law.  It  also  requires  the 
court  to  abstain  in  the  instance  of 
claims  arising  under  State  law  in  a  re- 
lated proceeding  where  a  party  has 
made  a  motion  for  abstention.  The 
1978  act  significantly  expanded  the 
scope  of  Federal  jurisdiction  by  em- 
powering Federal  courts  to  exercise  ju- 
risdiction over  claims  governed  solely 
by  State  law,  such  as  contract  claims 
or  divorce;  which  do  not  meet  the  tra- 
ditional requirements  for  Federal  ju- 
risdiction. This  bill  gives  increased  re- 
spect for  State  courts  and  State  laws 
by  according  greater  opportunity  for 
purely  State  law  issues  to  be  adjudi- 
cated in  State  court. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  repre- 
sents an  appropriate,  sound  response 
to  the  Marathon  decision.  It  addresses 
the  issues  raised  in  this  case  in  a 
manner  which  brings  stability  to  the 
bankruptcy  system  and  establishes  an 
enduring  process  for  resolving  bank- 
ruptcy  disputes,   while   avoiding   the 


disadvantages  of  article  III  approach- 
es. 

Not  only  does  this  legislation  ad- 
dress the  problems  with  the  bankrupt- 
cy structure,  it  also  authorizes  addi- 
tional United  States  district  and  cir- 
cuit judges,  as  recommended  by  the 
Judicial  Conference,  of  the  United 
States  to  help  handle  the  swelling 
caseload  facing  our  Federal  Judicial 
system.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
appoint  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  24  additional  judges  for 
the  U.S.  Courts  of  Appeal  and  61  addi- 
tional judgeships  for  the  U.S.  District 
Courts.  Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  a 
fair  and  reasonable  retirement  system 
for  bankruptcy  Judges  and  modifies 
the  existing  retirement  system  for  ar- 
ticle III  district  and  circuit  court 
Judges. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  to  support  this  vital  leg- 
islation so  that  we  might  end  the  un- 
certainties under  which  our  bankrupt- 
cy courts  now  operate. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
sincerely  appreciate  the  fine,  capable 
and  tireless  assistance  of  the  commit- 
tee staff  in  developing  this  legislation, 
especially  our  chief  counsel,  "Dee" 
Lide,  Steve  Markman,  and  Sally 
Rogers. 

I  would  also  like  to  tell  you  that  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  fine,  capable, 
and  tireless  assistance  of  the  members 
of  my  staff  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Courts,  including  Arthur  Briskman 
and  Randal  Black. 

This  legislation  received  strong  bi- 
partisan support  by  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  was  favorably  re- 
ported to  the  full  Senate  by  a  15-to-l 
vote.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  Join 
our  distinguished  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  support 
Senate  bill  1013. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  no 
secret  to  anyone  familiar  with  bank- 
ruptcy courts  and  the  operation  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Code  of  1978  that  serious 
reforms  are  long  overdue.  With  the  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court  in  North- 
ern Pipeline  Construction  Co.  v.  Afar^- 
thon  Pipline  Co.,  102  S.Ct.  2858  (1982). 
it  was  clear  that  Congress  needed  to 
act  in  order  to  cure  the  defects  in  the 
jurisdictional  structure  of  the  bank- 
ruptcy courts.  Also  the  passage  of  time 
and  the  processing  of  bankruptcy 
cases  proved  that  the  1978  Bankruptcy 
Code  was  deficient  In  many  respects.  I 
have  received  numerous  complaints 
from  constitutents  about  their  experi- 
ence in  bankruptcy  courts,  impressing 
upon  me  the  necessity  of  congressional 
action  to  amend  the  1978  code. 

Thus,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  for  some  time  favored  clear- 
ing up  the  bankruptcy  court  Jurisdic- 
tion problems  as  well  as  making  sub- 
stantive reforms  in  the  1978  Bank- 
ruptcy Code.  For  these  reasons  I  wel- 
comed   Judiciary    Committee    action 


early  in  the  98th  Congress  on  bank- 
ruptcy matters. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Judiciary  Committee  presented  its 
final  package  on  bankruptcy  reform  to 
the  Senate  in  the  form  of  S.  1013  and 
S.  445,  S.  1013  contained  an  item  not 
directly  related  to  the  bankruptcy 
problems.  Title  III  of  S.  1013  created 
75  new  Federal  district  court  and  cir- 
cuit court  judgeships.  Under  article  III 
of  the  Constitution,  these  new  Judges, 
unlike  the  article  I  bankruptcy  Judges, 
would  hold  their  offices  for  life  ten- 
ures, without  the  possibility  of  diminu- 
tion in  compensation.  This  additional, 
nonbankruptcy  provision  was,  to  my 
mind,  most  Imprudent  and  unwise,  and 
it  caused— and  still  causes— this  Senate 
to  have  grave  reservations  about  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  this  Senator's 
strong  conviction  that  the  United 
States  does  not  need,  at  this  point  in 
its  history,  75  new  Federal  judges.  If 
the  Federal  judiciary  is  overworked, 
then  the  solution  to  that  problem  Is 
for  Congress  to  pass  legislation  reduc- 
ing the  workload  of  the  Federal 
courts.  The  solution  is  not  to  create 
more  Federal  judges  and  an  estimated 
$32  million  a  year  increase  in  the  cost 
of  operating  the  Federal  judiciary. 

To  a  significant  extent,  the  problem 
of  crowded  dockets  and  heavy  case- 
loads in  Federal  courts  is  a  result  of 
judicial  activism  and  usurpation  by 
the  judges  themselves.  Supreme  Court 
and  lower  Federal  coiul  decisions  over 
the  last  quarter  century  have  provided 
strong  incentives  for  plaintiffs  to  file 
more  and  more  lawsuits.  The  Federal 
Judiciary  has  recognized  any  number 
of  alleged  constitutional  rights  that 
the  framers  of  the  Constitution  never 
had  any  idea  they  were  creating.  The 
"right"  to  abortion,  the  "right"  to 
drive  voluntary  school  prayer  out  of 
the  schools,  and  the  "right"  to  massive 
forced  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance 
would  all  be  novelties  to  those  who 
drafted  the  U.S.  Constitution.  More- 
over, the  Federal  courts  have  virtually 
destroyed  the  traditional  powers  re- 
served to  the  States  in  our  federal 
system. 

In  his  foreword  to  "A  Blueprint  for 
Judicial  Reform,"  George  Gilder  accu- 
rately stated  the  problem  Federal 
Judges  have  created  for  American  gov- 
ernment: 

The  American  constitutional  system  faces 
a  threat  from  within.  American  courts  have 
fallen  before  a  campaign— launched  and 
sanctified  in  the  law  schools,  propagated 
through  the  media  and  foundations,  fos- 
tered by  politicians  of  both  parties,  and 
spearheaded  by  an  array  of  publicly  fi- 
nanced "public  interest"  lawyers— to  dra- 
matically change  the  religious  and  moral 
underpinnings  of  American  law  and  society. 

In  place  of  the  values  of  family,  faith  and 
freedom,  enshrined  in  a  Constitution  under 
God,  many  federal  Judges  now  support  a 
movement  toward  humanism  and  social 
change,  designed  to  transform  our  schools, 
homes,  libraries,  media  and  culture  into  ves- 


sels of  socialism,  sexual  liberation,  atheism 
and  amorallty. 

The  point  here,  Mr.  President,  is 
that  Federal  Judges  have  vastly  ex- 
panded their  own  powers  in  many 
areas  and  actually  usurped  power  in 
others— all  to  the  detriment  of  the 
rule  of  law  and  constitutional  govern- 
ment—and now  their  dockets  are 
clogged  as  a  result.  The  bill  currently 
before  the  Senate  proposes  as  a  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  that  we  create 
more  Federal  judges. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  position  of 
this  Senator  that,  given  recent  legal 
history,  creating  more  Federal  judges 
is  not  the  appropriate  remedy.  In- 
stead, we  should  be  exercising  our 
powers  here  in  Congress  to  provide  a 
check  on  the  manifest  abuses  of  the 
Federal  courts.  One  such  check  is  to 
withdraw  Federal  court  jurisdiction  in 
areas  of  Judicial  excesses  and  to  tight- 
en up  such  Jurisdiction  in  others. 

In  addition  to  these  problems  with 
the  creation  of  75  new  Judgeships,  an- 
other major  reason  to  oppose  the 
judgeships  provision  is  the  substantial 
cost  that  the  taxpayer  will  bear  as  a 
result.  According  to  the  report  with  S. 
1013,  the  total  expense  associated  with 
adding  new  Judicial  positions  is 
"$300,000  to  $400,000  per  year."  and 
that  includes: 

The  higher  Judicial  payroll,  additional 
support  staff  (such  as  law  clerks,  court  re- 
porters, and  secretaries),  and  other  adminis- 
trative expenses  necessary  to  establish  a 
new  circuit  or  district  judicial  position. 
(Report,  p.  46.) 

Again  according  to  the  report: 

It  is  estimated  that  by  fiscal  year  1988  the 
cost  per  year  for  75  new  Judgeships  will  be 
nearly  $32  million.  (Report,  p.  46.) 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  the 
Federal  budget  is  literally  out  of  con- 
trol and  the  deficit  grows  by  leaps  and 
bounds  each  year,  it  is  fooUsh  to 
expand  the  Federal  bench  in  such  a 
costly  way.  Instead  of  increasing  these 
costs.  Congress  should  be  looking  for 
ways  to  reduce  them. 

I  am  pleased,  however,  to  report 
that,  while  we  still  have  differences 
over  the  Judgeships  provision  of  S. 
1013,  the  President  and  I  are  in  agree- 
ment about  currently  needed  reforms 
in  Federal  jurisdiction. 

In  a  letter  to  me  bearing  the  date  of 
April  26,  1983,  the  President  points 
out  several  areas  in  which  jurisdiction 
should  be  curtailed  and  indicates  that 
further  study  of  this  matter  is  now 
under  way. 

Such  reforms  in  Federal  court  juris- 
diction will  go  a  long  way  in  eliminat- 
ing the  need  for  any  future  expansion 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary.  It  is  my  hope 
that  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
will  act  on  certain  of  these  proposals 
in  the  near  term. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  xmanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  April  26,  1983, 
from  President  Reagan  be  printed  in 
the  Rex;oiu>  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Th*  Whiti  House 
Washington,  April  26,  1983. 
Senator  Jesse  Hklmb, 
U.S.  SenaU,  Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Jesse:  Pursuant  to  your  conversation 
this  morning  with  Ed  Meese.  I  would  like 
you  to  know  that  this  Administration  is  very 
much  interested  In  working  with  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  and  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  on  the  means  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  litigation  before  the  federal 
courts.  Among  the  measures  being  pursued 
are  limitations  on  the  Intervention  of  feder- 
al courts  in  state  Judicial  proceedings,  in- 
cluding the  improper  use  of  writs  of  habeas 
corpus,  and  the  imposition  of  penalties  upon 
lawyers  who  institute  frivolous  lawsuits.  A 
portion  of  these  improvements  are  already 
Included  in  legislation  before  the  congress 
as  part  of  the  comprehensive  anti-crime  bill 
proposed  by  this  Administration. 

In  addition,  we  are  looking  at  other  ways 
in  which  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  federal 
court  can  be  reduced,  such  as  limitations  on 
standing  to  sue,  eliminating  litigation  on 
issues  that  should  be  moot,  strlUng  certain 
areas  of  mandatory  jurisdiction,  etc. 

On  a  subject  of  particular  interest  to  you 
and  me,  voluntary  prayer  in  the  schools,  we 
have  initiated  and  wholeheartedly  support  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  would  con- 
siderably reduce  the  litigation  in  this  field 
by  providing  that  nothing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  individ- 
ual or  group  prayer  in  public  schools  or 
other  public  institutions. 

I  feel  that  these  legislative  initiatives  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  reducing  the  workload 
of  the  federal  courts,  eliminating  unneces- 
sary litigation,  and  removing  the  need  for 
large  numbers  of  additional  Judges  every 
few  years  in  the  future. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  of  assist- 
ance to  you.  Best  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Ron. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  because 
of  the  assurances  contained  in  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  letter  and  certain  other 
assurances  from  the  White  House,  this 
Senator  will  not  seek,  at  this  time,  to 
offer  several  amendments  that  were 
previously  under  consideration  in  con- 
nection with  S.  1013.  Those  amend- 
ments undoubtedly  will  come  before 
the  Senate  another  day. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lina, the  President  pro  tem  of  the 
Senate  and  the  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  Honorable 
Strom  Thttrmohi),  for  all  his  hard 
work  on  getting  the  bankruptcy  re- 
forms before  the  Senate.  He  is  certain- 
ly right  to  proceed  quickly  in  this  Con- 
gress to  correct  a  situation  that  has 
lingered  too  long  already.  I  commend 
him  for  his  efforts,  and  although  we 
on  a  rare  occasion  differ  on  ways  of  at- 
tacking certain  problems,  he  always 
has  my  utmost  respect  and  esteem, 
and  it  Is  a  distinct  honor  to  serve  in 
the  Senate  with  him. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  provide 
some  perspective  on  the  range  of  Judi- 
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cial  abuses  we  have  witnessed  in 
recent  years.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  foUowing  articles  be  printed 
in  the  Ricoid  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remailEs  (including  footnotes): 

Soiator  JoHH  P.  East.  "Why  Create 
Mxxtt  Federal  Judgestalpe?"  Washing- 
ton Times.  Ai>ra  21. 1983. 

Congressman  John  Ashbrook.  "Are 
Judges  Abusing  Our  Rights?",  Readers 
Digest.  August  1981. 

Senator  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr..  "Judicial 
Verbicide:  An  Affront  to  the  Constitu- 
tion." A  Blueprint  for  Judicial  Reform 
(Free  Congress  Research  and  Educa- 
tion Foundation:  1981). 

Chief  Justice  Robert  T.  Donnelly  (of 
Bfissouri).  "The  State  of  the  Judiciary 
in  Missouri— 1982"  (an  address  to  the 
Missouri  General  Assembly).  January 
7. 1982. 

Attorney  Oeneral  John  Ashcroft  (of 
Missouri),  "Abuses  of  Federal  Judicial 
Power"  (testimony  before  Judiciary 
Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers).  March  16.  1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  21. 
1983] 

Wht  Ckkats  Mors  Fkdbral  Juogsships? 

I  welcome  the  effort  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  to  resolve  the  problems  pre- 
sented by  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
C^urt  in  Norther  Pipeline  Co.  v.  Marathon 
Pipe  Line  Co.,-VS.-.  73  L.  Ed.  2d  598.  644 
(1983).  Unfortunately,  the  Committee  chose 
this  important  legislation  as  a  vehicle  for  In- 
cluding a  provision  to  increase  the  number 
of  federal  Judges  In  response  to  the  alleged 
backlog  of  non-bankruptcy  litigation  In  fed- 
eral courts.  Except  for  that  provision  I 
would  have  voted  for  this  bill. 

The  legislative  urge  to  create  more  and 
more  federal  judges  also  produces  a  more 
powerful  Judiciary  which  is  ever  eager  to 
take  control  of  more  and  more  public  Issues 
normally  reserved  to  elected  representa- 
tives. In  this  respect,  beneficence  of  Con- 
gress is  not  only  self-defeating,  but  also 
eventually  self -destructive. 

Our  Constitution  envisages  a  government 
in  which  primary  policy-making  responsibil- 
ities are  entrusted  to  elected  representatives 
who  are  responsible  to  the  values  and  will  of 
the  people.  Alexander  Hamilton.  In  the  Fed- 
erxUitt  No.  78,  described  the  proper  roles  of 
our  three  branches  of  government  in  these 
words: 

The  executive  not  only  dispenses  the 
honors  but  holds  the  sword  of  the  communi- 
ty. The  legislature  not  only  commands  the 
purse  but  prescribes  the  rules  by  which  the 
duties  and  rights  of  every  citizen  are  to  be 
regulated.  The  Judiciary,  on  the  contrary, 
has  no  influence  over  either  the  sword  or 
the  purse:  no  direction  either  of  the 
strength  or  the  wealth  of  the  society  and 
can  take  no  active  resolution  whatever.  It 
may  truly  be  said  to  have  neither  force  nor 
will  but  merely  Judgment  .  .  . 

How  far  our  system  of  government  has  al- 
ready shifted  from  this  balance  of  power 
and  interest  is  abundantly  clear.  As  we 
create  more  federal  courts  and  provide  them 
with  more  opportunities  to  impose  their  will 
on  larger  numbers  of  persons  who  are  being 
drawn  into  federal  courts,  we  will  see  the 
federal  courts  far  exceeding  the  modest  role 


that  Hamilton  envisioned  for  the  Judicial 
branch. 

Instead  of  government  by  elected  repre- 
sentatives who  are  responsive  to  the  values 
and  will  of  the  people,  we  will  see  a  govern- 
ment increasingly  dominated  by  an  unelect- 
ed.  appointed  elite  of  federal  Judges  who 
hold  office  for  life  tenure  and  are  therefore 
effectively  unaccountable  to  the  American 
people.  As  Howard  has  observed: 

Our  increasing  reliance  on  law  and  litiga- 
tion to  resolve  conflicts  has  far-reaching  im- 
plications. The  more  we  litigate  and  the 
more  Judges  intervene  in  our  affairs,  the 
more  our  shared  values  and  elective  political 
processes  are  undermined.  As  Justice  Felix 
Frankfurter  wrote  In  warning  of  the  "inher- 
ently oligarchical  powers"  of  Judicial  review, 
"Such  an  assertion  of  Judicial  power  de- 
flects responsibility  from  those  on  whom  in 
a  democratic  society  It  ulltlmately  rests— 
the  people." 

Courts  that  make  rules  for  universities, 
prisons,  welfare  agencies,  or  other  bodies 
take  on  the  functions  of  legislatures.  But 
courts  are  afflicted  with  a  kind  of  tunnel 
vision.  A  Judge  is  not  In  a  position— nor  does 
he  have  the  warrant— to  balance  competing 
political  and  economic  interests  as  legisla- 
tors are  acciutomed  to  doing.  Yet  he  can 
order  heavy  expenditures  of  public  funds  to 
carry  out  his  decisions,  and  that  means 
either  that  taxpayers  will  pay  more  or  that 
other  public  projects  will  get  less. 

The  Increasing  problem  of  the  backlog  of 
federal  cases  is.  in  my  Judgment,  directly  re- 
lated to  Judicial  activism  and  usurpation  of 
power  by  federal  Judges.  Congress  should  re- 
spond to  this  problem  not  by  increasing  the 
size  of  federal  Judiciary  (in  effect  a  reward 
for  improper  conduct),  but  by  limiting  the 
powers  of  federal  Judges.  That  kind  of 
reform  would  solve  the  caseload  problem, 
while  at  the  same  time  eliminating  the  need 
for  the  high  expense  and  burden  of  more 
Judges.  What  America  needs  Is  notmore 
Judges,  with  more  power,  but  fewer  Judges 
with  less  power. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons.  I  urged  my  col- 
leagues to  reject  this  legislation  as  unwise 
and  unnecessary. 

Before  discussing  my  objections  to  in- 
creasing the  number  of  Article  III  federal 
Judges,  I  should  remark  that  the  unfortu- 
nate decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Northern  Pipeline  precipitated  the  current 
crisis  in  the  bankruptcy  courts.  Even 
though  Congress  has  been  roundly  criticized 
for  its  deliberative  pace  in  responding  to 
Northern  Pipeline,  I  remind  my  colleagues 
that  we  in  Congress  are  being  held  account- 
able for  a  mess  that  the  Supreme  court 
could  have  avoided  if  it  had  accepted  Justice 
White's  recommendations  of  deference  to 
congressional  Judgment  in  the  Northern 
Pipeline  case.  After  all,  members  of  Con- 
gress, like  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
are  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution,  and 
after  due  deliberation,  a  majority  of  C:on- 
gress  decided  five  years  ago  that  the  1978 
Act  was  constitutional. 

"Creating  more  courts  is  like  buUding 
more  highways:  It  simply  encourages  traf- 
fic." So  observed  Professor  A.  E.  Dick 
Howard  of  the  University  of  Virginia  Law 
School,  In  a  widely  acclaimed  article  on  the 
mounting  problem  of  excessive  litigation 
that  recently  appeared  in  The  Wilson  Quar- 
terly (Siunmer,  1981).  Parkinson's  law,  it 
would  appear,  applies  not  only  to  adminis- 
trative agencies,  but  also  to  our  court 
system.  Like  bureaucrats.  Judges  tend  to 
make  work  for  themselves.  Indeed,  there 
seems  to  be  a  direct  correlation  between 


Congress'  continuing  authorization  for  more 
federal  Judges  and  the  spectacular  rise  in 
the  number  of  cases  In  the  federal  Judiciary. 

Between  197S  and  1982,  Congrev  in- 
creased the  number  of  federal  Judges  by  33 
percent,  adding  almost  150  more  federal 
Judges  to  the  growing  Judiciary.  At  the  same 
time,  the  number  of  cases  rose  by  75  per- 
cent 

In  my  Judgment,  it  is  dlffhnilt  to  avoid  the 
unfortunate  conclusion  that  the  well-inten- 
tioned efforts  of  Ck>ngres8  to  rescue  the 
courts  from  their  unmanageable  caseloads 
are  actually  worsening  the  situation  and 
that  the  current  backlog  of  cases  plaguing 
our  system  of  Justice  Is  directly  attributable 
to  repeated  authorization  for  more  Judges. 

This  growth  of  litigation  in  our  society  is 
an  unhealthy  phenomenon.  The  more  our 
citizens  are  invited  to  resolve  their  disputes 
through  the  legalistic  formalities  proce- 
dures of  the  courts,  the  less  likely  they  are 
to  rely  on  the  informal  methods  of  coopera- 
tion within  their  community.  Instead  of  en- 
couraging citizens  to  compromise,  the  trend 
toward  litigating  disputes  through  the  rigid 
rules  of  courts  invites  controversy  over  the 
smallest  of  matters. 

Axs  JuDoss  AsusniG  Otm  Riorts? 

(By  Representative  John  Ashbrook— R., 
Ohio) 

Federal  marshals  clapped  handcuffs  on 
University  of  Georgia  Prof.  James  A. 
Dlnnan  last  siunmer  and  hauled  him  off  to 
prison.  What  could  this  50-year-old  academi- 
cian possibly  have  done?  Dinnan  had  served 
on  a  faculty  committee  that  voted  6  to  3 
against  promoting  a  young  woman  assistant 
professor. 

The  woman  sued,  alleging  sex  discrimina- 
tion. In  pre-trial  proceedings,  Dlnnan  read- 
ily described  the  criteria  he  used  in  his  deci- 
sion but  refused  to  say  how  he  had  voted. 
For  that  refusal,  federal  Judge  Wilbur  D. 
Owens,  Jr.,  held  him  in  civil  contempt  and 
ordered  him  to  pay  $100  a  day  for  30  days 
and  then  spend  90  days  in  Jail  unless  he  an- 
swered the  question. 

Released  three  months  later,  Dlnnan  dis- 
covered that  he  faced  another  jail  term  if 
he  refused  to  reveal  his  vote  in  further  pro- 
ceedings. Vowing  to  move  to  another  coun- 
try first,  Diiman  proclaimed,  "If  academic 
freedom  is  not  the  right  to  Judge  one's  peers 
free  from  outside  pressure  or  intimidation, 
then  when  Is  it?  Once  the  courts  control  the 
schools  of  America,  you're  headed  toward 
totalitarianism." 

DInnan's  protest  Is  among  the  growing 
number  of  complaints  nationwide  that 
many  Judges  are  overreaching  their  consti- 
tutional authority.  We  have,  declares  Har- 
vard professor  emeritus  Nathan  Olazer,  de- 
veloped an  "imperial  Judiciary"  in  which 
Judges  "now  reach  Into  the  lives  of  the 
people,  against  the  will  of  the  people,  more 
than  ever  in  American  history."  States  the 
Los  Angeles  Times:  "More  and  more  Judges 
have  developed  an  itch  for  more  and  more 
power,  and  they  are  scratching  it  at  every 
opportimlty." 

Today,  should  a  Judge  find  that  there  has 
been  a  denial  of  due  process  or  equal  protec- 
tion, he  can  overrule  the  President  and  Con- 
gress as  well  as  state  and  local  legislatures. 
He  can  seize  a  school  system,  prison  or 
mental  hospital,  appropriate  public  funds, 
and  set  policy.  Examples  abound: 

In  Atlanta,  parents,  outraged  by  "head 
shops"  pushing  drug  paraphernalia  aimed 
at  youngsters,  persuaded  the  Georgia  legis- 
lature to  outlaw  such  sales.  But  last  Decem- 


ber a  federal  Judge  voided  the  statute  as 
"vague."  even  though  similar  wording  has 
been  upheld  in  laws  outlawing  counterfeit- 
ing, gambling  and  bootlegging  parapherna- 
lia. So  drug  paraphernalia  reappeared  In  the 
head  shops. 

Outside  Albany.  N.T..  high  school  stu- 
dents sought  to  hold  a  voluntary  prayer  ses- 
sion In  their  davrooms  before  the  start  of 
the  school  day.  Outlawing  the  practice  as 
"too  dangerous  to  permit."  federal  Judge 
Irving  R.  Kaufman  argued  that  it  "might 
indicate  the  state  has  placed  its  Imprimatur 
on  a  particular  religious  creed." 

In  Parma,  Ohio,  voters  chose  to  require  a 
referatdiun  on  all  zoning  variances.  A  feder- 
al Judge  treated  this  vote  as  evidence,  along 
with  other  city  actions,  of  Intentional  racial 
discrimiiuition  and  ordered  the  commimlty 
to  provide  low-Income  housing. 

Decisions  of  this  sort  have  altered  the  na- 
tion's basic  governmental  structure.  They 
liave  stripped  power  from  elected  officials 
and  transferred  It  to  appointed  Judges  who 
serve  for  life. 

Keeping  Judges  in  their  proper  sphere  is 
an  old  problem.  Tyrannical  and  lawless 
Judges  In  part  caused  rebelling  Englishmen 
to  dimw  up  the  Magna  Carta  In  1215.  In  1625 
English  statesman  Francis  Bacon  warned: 
"Judges  ought  to  remember  that  their 
office  is  to  Interpret  law  and  not  to  make  or 
give  law."  The  Judicial  role  under  the  VS. 
Constitution  has  been  a  problem  from  the 
start,  with  Judges  reaching  for  power  and 
colliding  with  Presidents  and  Congress. 

Voter  reaction  against  the  "activist"  Su- 
preme Court  under  Chief  Justice  Earl 
Warren  was  a  major  factor  in  the  1968  Pres- 
idential election  of  Richard  Nixon.  Nixon 
appointed  four  Justices  during  his  first 
term,  but  in  many  respects  the  Court's  ac- 
tivism actually  accelerated.  All  the  busing 
decisions,  the  voiding  of  the  abortion  laws 
of  46  states  and  the  overturning  of  death- 
penalty  statutes  are  products  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  under  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Burger,  who  succeeded  Warren  In  1969. 
when  it  comes  to  voiding  acts  of  Congress, 
the  Burger  Ck>urt  has  been  the  most  activist 
ever.  *  In  11  years  it  has  voided  37  Congres- 
sional enactments  compared  with  29  such 
actions  by  the  Warren  Court  In  a  16-year 
period. 

Concern  over  the  High  Court's  use  of  its 
powers  Is  shared  even  by  some  of  the  Court 
Itself.  Justice  William  H.  Rehnquist  accuses 
the  present  activist  majority  of  "fashioning 
for  itself  a  legislative  role  resembling  that 
once  thought  to  be  the  domain  of  Con- 
gress." Justice  Byron  White  has  said  that 
the  fact  "that  the  Court  has  ample  prece- 
dent for  the  creation  of  new  constitutional 
rights  should  not  lead  It  to  repeat  the  proc- 
ess at  will." 

For  generations,  the  federal  Judiciary 
upheld  the  position  that  education  is  a  field 
reserved  for  the  states.  Then.  In  1969,  the 
Warren  Court  decreed  that  the  due-process 
clause  gave  federal  Judges  the  right  to  over- 
see public-school  discipline,  supplanting 
elected  legislators  and  school  boards. 

In  1975.  the  Burger  Court  expanded  the 
trend  by  overturning  an  Ohio  law  allowing 
school  principals  to  suspend  disruptive  stu- 
dents for  up  to  ten  days.  Such  actions  have 
contributed  to  an  epidemic  of  violence  in 
the  ns^on's  high  schools.  Columnist  James 
Kilpatrick  reported  the  story  of  a  St.  Louis 
teacher    who    gave    this    explanation    for 


'Chief  Justice  Burcer  has  been  a  frequent  dis- 
senter from  m«jiy  of  the  ao-called  "Burger  Court's" 
most  activist  decisions. 


choosing  early  retirement:  "The  courts  have 
made  it  Just  about  Impossible  to  suspend  or 
expel  a  disruptive  chUd.  I'd  had  all  I  could 
take." 

No  mandates  have  stirred  more  ccmtrover- 
sy  than  those  directing  school  busing.  In 
1971  the  Supreme  Court  declared  that  a 
local  federal  Judge  had  seemingly  unlimited 
power  to  force  a  racial  Iwlance  to  his  satis- 
faction. Soon  Judges  were  ordering  large- 
scale  busing. 

Over  the  past  two  decades.  Supreme  Court 
Justices  have  written  a  code  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure overwhelmingly  favoring  criminal 
defendants.  In  one  case,  two  Bronx.  N.Y.. 
policemen  saw  a  man  start  across  the  street, 
glance  nervously  at  them,  then  turn  and 
hurry  off.  hugging  a  vanity  case.  After 
giving  chase,  they  cornered  him,  and  found 
a  pistol  In  the  vanity  along  with  heroin 
padtaged  for  street  sale.  But  the  New  York 
Court  of  Appeals  Judges  ruled  that  the 
police  had  to  exclude  the  evidence,  and  they 
dismissed  the  indictment— thus  freeing  the 
pusher— because  the  officers  did  not  have 
"probable  cause"  for  arrest.  One  dissenting 
Judge  protested:  "Such  a  conclusion  borders 
on  the  abeured.  The  officers  had  every 
right,  if  not  the  obligation,  to  pursue  the  de- 
fendant in  order  to  investigate  this  highly 
suspicious  conduct."  Last  December  the  Su- 
preme court  declined  to  hear  the  prosecu- 
tor's petition  that  the  ruling  imposes  "an 
unreasonable  burden  on  our  police." 

The  federal  Judiciary  ruled  (In  1966) 
against  police  interrogation  If  the  suspect 
objects.  When  police  could  interrogate,  they 
solved  91  of  every  100  murders;  today  the 
percentage  of  unsolved  murders  has  tripled 
to  an  all-time  high. 

State  legislators  have  sought  repeatedly 
to  deter  murder  by  imposing  the  death  pen- 
alty. Again  and  again  they  have  been 
thwarted  by  a  Supreme  Court  that  arbitrar- 
ily changes  the  rules.  In  1972  five  Justices 
decreed  that  the  death-penalty  laws  of  41 
states  were  unconstitutional  because  they 
left  to  the  uncontrolled  discretion  of  Judges 
or  jurors  whether  defendants  should  be  im- 
prisoned or  die.  Thirty-six  states  promptly 
enacted  new  laws  making  death  mandatory 
for  specified  categories  of  murder  and  other 
crimes.  Then  the  Justices  did  a  U-turn  in 
1978,  holding  Ohio's  death-penalty  law  in- 
valid because  it  failed  to  give  the  sentencing 
Judge  enough  discretion. 

Many  legal  authorities  feel  today's  ramp- 
ant Judicial  activism  deprives  the  American 
people  of  the  right  to  be  governed  by  elect- 
ed representatives.  For  checks  and  balances 
on  Judges,  we  must  look  to  the  other 
branches  of  government  and  to  the  elector- 
ate. Congress  has  two  clear  ways  to  curb 
Judges: 

1.  The  Constitution  gives  our  elected  legis- 
lators power  to  remove  whole  classes  of 
cases  from  court  Jurisdiction.  At  least  20 
bills  to  do  so  are  pending.  Last  May  Prof. 
Charles  E.  Rice  of  Notre  Dame  University 
Law  School  testified:  "It  would  be  a  health- 
ful corrective.  Supreme  Court  decisions  in 
several  areas  are  distortions  of  the  constitu- 
tional Intent.  It  Is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
remedy  this  wrong.  The  Court  might  learn  a 
salutary  lesson  and  avoid  future  excursions 
beyond  its  proper  bounds." 

2.  The  14th  Amendment,  under  which  the 
Supreme  Court  has  Invaded  most  state  f  imc- 
tlons,  specifically  names  Congress  the  su- 
preme definer  and  guardian  of  the  rights  it 
creates.  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  for  ex- 
ample, declared  that  Congress  can  supplant 
the  rules  for  police  interrogations  his  Court 
handed  down. 


At  stake  in  the  struggle  to  control  our 
high-handed  Judiciary  is  nothing  less  than 
the  sanctity  of  law  itself  in  our  constitution- 
al system.  As  the  distinguished  legal  histori- 
an Raoul  Berger  asks,  "How  long  can  public 
respect  for  the  Court  survive  if  people 
become  aware  that  the  tribunal  which  con- 
donns  the  acts  of  others  as  unconstitutional 
is  itself  acting  unconstitutionally?" 

Judicial  Vkhsicide  Am  Apraom  to  the 

COHSTITUTIOB 

(By  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr.>) 

JUBICUL  VKKBICIDK 

Jim's  Administrator  was  suing  the  railroad 
for  his  wrongful  death.  The  first  witness  he 
called  to  the  stand  testlfled  as  follows:  "I 
saw  Jim  walking  up  the  tradL  A  fast  train 
passed,  going  up  the  track.  After  it  passed,  I 
didn't  see  Jim.  I  walked  up  the  track  a  little 
way  and  discovered  Jim's  severed  head  lying 
on  one  side  of  the  track,  and  the  rest  of  his 
body  on  the  other."  The  witness  was  asked 
how  he  reacted  to  his  gruesome  discovery. 
He  responded:  "I  said  to  myself  something 
serious  must  have  happened  to  Jim." 

Something  serious  has  been  tiappening  to 
constitutional  government  in  America,  and  I 
want  to  write  about  it.  My  motive  for  doing 
so  is  as  lofty  as  that  which  caused  Job  Hicks 
to  be  indicted  and  convicted  of  disturbing 
religious  worship  In  the  Superior  Couit  of 
Biu-ke  County,  North  Carolina,  my  home 
coimty,  75  years  ago.  Job  revered  the  word 
of  the  Lord.  An  acquaintance  of  his,  John 
Watts,  took  a  notion  he  had  been  called  to 
preach  the  Ctospel,  and  adopted  the  practice 
of  doing  so  in  any  little  coimtry  church 
which  would  allow  him  to  occupy  its  pulpit. 
WhUe  he  was  well  versed  in  his  profession 
as  a  brick  mason,  John  Watts  was  woefully 
Ignorant  in  matters  of  theology.  One 
Simday,  Job  Hicks  imbibed  a  little  too  much 
Burke  County  com  liquor,  a  rather  potent 
beverage.  After  so  doing,  he  walked  by  a 
little  country  church,  saw  John  Watts  in 
the  pulpit,  and  heard  him  expoimding  to 
the  congregation  his  peculiar  version  of  a 
biblical  text.  Job  Hicks  entered  the  church, 
staggered  to  the  pulpit,  grabbed  John 
Watts'  coat  collar,  dragged  him  to  the  door, 
and  threw  him  out  of  the  church. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  pronounce- 
ment of  the  sentence  upon  the  Jury's  verdict 
of  guilty.  Judge  Robinson,  the  presiding 
Judge,  observed:  "Mr.  Hicks,  when  you  were 
guilty  of  such  unseemly  conduct  on  the  Sab- 
bath Day,  you  must  have  been  too  drunk  to 
realize  what  you  were  doing."  Job  Hicks  re- 
sponded: "It  is  true.  Your  Honor,  that  I  bad 
had  several  drinks,  but  I  wouldn't  want 
Your  Honor  to  think  I  was  so  dnmk  that  I 
could  stand  by  and  hear  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  being  mummicked  up  like  that  without 
doing  something  about  it." 

Although  I  am  completely  sober,  I  am 
constrained  to  confess  I  am  like  Job  Hicks 
in  one  respect.  I  cannot  remain  silent  while 
the  words  of  the  Constitution  are  being 
mummicked  up  by  Supreme  Court  Justloes. 
This  is  so  because  I  entertain  the  abiding 
conviction  that  the  Constitution  Is  our  most 
precious  heritage  as  Americans.  When  it  is 
Interpreted  and  applied  aright,  the  Consti- 
tution protects  aU  human  beings  within  our 
borders  from  tyranny  on  the  one  hand  and 
anarchy  on  the  other.  William  Evart  Glad- 
stone, the  wise  English  statesman,  correctly 
described  it  as  the  most  wonderful  work 
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ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain 
and  purpose  of  man.  * 

I  enttUe  this  essay  "Judicial  Verbicide:  An 
Affront  to  the  Constitution."  I  am  prompt- 
ed to  do  so  by  this  trenchant  truth  which 
was  told  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in 
his  AutoeTQ.t  of  the  BreaKftut  Table: 

"Life  and  lancuace  are  alike  sacred.  Homi- 
cide and  verbicide— that  is— violent  treat- 
ment of  a  word  with  fatal  results  to  its  le- 
gitimate meaning,  which  Is  its  life— are  alike 
forbidden."* 

WHY  THK  coirsTrnmoii  was  fkamid  ams 

RATiriKD 

The  term  "Founding  Fathers"  is  well  de- 
signed to  describe  those  who  framed  and 
ratified  the  Constitution  and  Its  first  ten 
amendments.  For  ease  of  expression,  I  also 
apply  it  to  those  who  framed  and  ratified 
subsequent  amendments.  The  Founding  Fa- 
thers luiew  the  history  of  the  struggle  of 
the  people  against  arbitrary  governmental 
power  during  countless  ages  for  the  right  to 
self-rule  and  freedom  from  tyranny,  and  un- 
derstood the  lessons  taught  by  that  history. 

As  a  consequence  they  knew  these  eternal 
truths:  First,  that  "whatever  government  Is 
not  a  government  of  laws  is  a  despotism,  let 
it  be  called  what  it  may,"*  second,  that  oc- 
cupants of  public  offices  love  power  and  are 
prone  to  abuse  it,'  and.  third,  that  what 
autocratic  rulers  of  the  people  tiad  done  in 
the  past  might  be  attempted  by  their  new 
rulers  in  the  future  unless  they  were  re- 
strained by  laws  which  they  alone  could  nei- 
ther alter  nor  nullify.* 

The  Founding  Fathers  desired  above  all 
things  to  secure  to  the  people  in  a  written 
Constitution  every  right  which  they  had 
wrested  from  autocratic  rulers  whUe  they 
were  struggling  for  the  right  to  self-rule  and 
freedom  from  tyranny.  Their  knowledge  of 
history  gave  them  the  wisdom  to  know  that 
this  objective  could  be  accomplished  only  in 
a  government  of  laws,  le..  a  govenunent 
which  rules  by  certain,  constant,  and  uni- 
form laws  rather  than  by  the  arbitrary,  un- 
certain, and  Inconstant  wills  of  impatient 
men  who  happen  to  occupy  for  a  fleeting 
moment  of  time  legislative,  executive,  or  Ju- 
dicial offices. 

WHAT  THS  coHsnrtrnoH  was  oxsigrkd  to 

AOCOMFUSH 

For  these  reasons,  the  Founding  Fathers 
framed  and  ratified  the  Constitution,  which 
they  intended  to  last  for  the  ages,  to  consti- 
tute a  law  for  both  rulers  and  people  in  war 
and  in  peace,  and  to  cover  with  the  shield  of 
its  protection  all  classes  of  men  with  impar- 
tiality at  all  times  and  under  all  circimi- 
stances.^  While  they  Intended  it  to  endure 
for  the  ages  as  the  nation's  basic  instrument 
of  government,  the  Founding  Fathers  real- 
ized that  useful  alterations  of  some  of  its 
provisions  would  be  suggested  by  experi- 
ence.* 

Consequently,  they  made  provision  for  its 
amendment  in  one  way  and  one  way  only, 
i.e.,  by  combined  action  of  Congress  and  the 
states  as  set  forth  in  Article  V.  By  so  doing, 
they  ordained  that  "nothing  new  can  be  put 
into  the  constitution  except  through  the 
amendatory  process"  and  "nothing  old  can 
be  taken  out  without  the  same  process:"* 
and  thereby  forbade  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices to  attempt  to  revise  the  Constitution 
while  professing  to  interpret  it.'" 

In  farming  and  ratifying  the  Constitution, 
the  Founding  Fathers  recognized  and  ap- 
plied an  everlasting  truth  embodied  by  the 
British  philosopher,  Thomas  Watts,  in  this 
phrase:  "Freedom  is  political  power  divided 
Into  small  fragments."  They  divided  all  gov- 


ernmental powers  between  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  states  by  delegating  to  the 
former  the  powers  essential  to  enable  it  to 
operate  as  a  national  government  for  all  the 
states,  and  by  reserving  to  the  states  all 
other  powers.  They  divided  among  the  Con- 
gress, the  President,  and  the  federal  Judici- 
ary the  powers  delegated  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment by  giving  Congress  the  power  to 
make  federal  laws,  imposing  on  the  Presi- 
dent the  duty  to  enforce  federal  laws,  and 
assigning  to  the  federal  Judiciary  the  power 
to  interpret  federal  laws  for  all  purposes 
and  state  laws  for  the  limited  purpose  of  de- 
termining their  constitutional  validity. 

In  making  this  division  of  powers,  the 
Founding  Fathers  vested  in  the  Supreme 
Court  as  the  head  of  the  federal  Judiciary 
the  awesome  authority  to  determine  with  fi- 
nality whether  governmental  action,  federal 
or  state,  harmonizes  with  the  Constitution 
as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  mandat- 
ed that  aU  federal  and  state  officers,  includ- 
ing Supreme  Court  Justices,  should  be 
boimd  by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  the 
Constitution. ' ' 

The  Founding  Fathers  imdertook  to  im- 
munize Supreme  Court  Justices  against 
temptation  to  violate  their  oaths  or  affirma- 
tions to  support  the  Constitution  by  making 
them  Independent  of  everything  except  the 
Constitution  Itself.  To  this  end,  they  stipu- 
lated in  Article  III  that  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices "shall  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behaviour  .  .  .  and  receive  for  their  services 
a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  dimin- 
ished during  their  continuemce  In  office." 

In  commenting  upon  the  obligation  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  to  check  unconstitu- 
tional action  in  his  dissenting  opinion  in 
United  States  v.  Butler  (1936).  Justice 
(afterwards  Chief  Justice)  Stone  made  this 
cogent  comment:  "While  unconstitutional 
exercise  of  power  by  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  government  is  subject  to 
Judicial  restraint,  the  only  check  upon  our 
own  exercise  of  power  is  our  own  sense  of 
self-restraint."  '» 

WISE  AMKRICAHS  CONDQCN  JXTDICIAL  ACTIVISll 
AND  VBtBICIDK 

Some  exceedingly  wise  Americans,  who 
understood  and  revered  the  Constitution, 
have  expressed  opinions  concerning  Justices 
who  do  not  exercise  the  self-restraint  which 
their  oaths  or  affirmations  to  support  the 
Constitution  impose  upon  them,  and  the 
impact  of  their  derelictions  upon  constitu- 
tional government.  Oeorge  Washington, 
who  served  as  President  of  the  convention 
that  framed  the  Constitution  before  becom- 
ing our  first  President  under  it,  gave  Amer- 
ica this  solemn  warning  in  his  Farewell  Ad- 
dress: 

"If  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  the  distri- 
bution or  modification  of  the  constitutional 
powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be 
corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way 
which  the  constitution  designates.  But  let 
there  be  no  change  by  usurpation;  for 
though  this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the  in- 
strument of  good,  it  is  the  ciutomary 
weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  de- 
stroyed. The  precedent  must  always  over- 
balance in  permanent  evil  any  partial  or 
transient  benefit  which  the  use  can  at  any 
time  yield." 

Chief  Justice  Marshall  emphasized  the  su- 
preme importance  of  a  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices accepting  the  Constitution  as  the  abso- 
lute rule  for  the  government  of  his  official 
conduct  by  declaring  that  if  he  does  not  dis- 
charge his  duties  agreeably  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, his  oath  or  affirmation  to  support  that 
instrument  "is  worse  than  solemn  mock- 


ery." 13  Another  great  constitutional  schol- 
ar. Judge  Thomas  M.  Cooley.  asserted  that 
such  a  Justice  is  "justly  chargeable  with 
reckless  disregard  of  official  oath  and  public 
duty."  14 

Benjamin  N.  Cardozo.  Chief  Justice  of  the 
New  York  Court  of  Appeals  and  Justice  of 
the  United  SUtes  Supreme  Court.  sUted  in 
The  Nature  of  the  Judicial  Process  that 
"Judges  are  not  commissioned  to  make  and 
unmake  rules  at  pleasure  in  accordance  with 
changing  views  of  expediency  or  wisdom" 
and  that  "it  wou!d  put  an  end  to  the  reign 
of  law"  if  Judges  adopted  the  practice  of 
substituting  their  personal  notions  of  Jus- 
tice for  rules  established  by  a  government  of 
law8.15 

CONSTrrUTIOHAL  OBUOATIOHS  OF  STTPKKIfX 
COURT  JT7STICES 

No  question  Is  more  crucial  to  America 
than  this:  What  obligation  does  the  Consti- 
tution impose  upon  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tices? America's  greatest  Jurist  of  all  time. 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall,  answered  this 
question  with  candor  and  clarity  in  his  opin- 
ions in  Marbury  v.  Madison  (1803)  and  Gib- 
bons V.  Ogden  (1824).16  In  these  indisputa- 
bly sound  opinions.  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
declared: 

1.  That  the  principles  of  the  Constitution 
are  designed  to  be  permanent. 

2.  That  the  words  of  the  Constitution 
must  be  understood  to  mean  what  they  say. 

3.  That  the  Constitution  constitutes  an 
absolute  rule  for  the  govenunent  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  in  their  official  action. 

In  elaborating  the  second  declaration, 
Marshall  said: 

"As  men  whose  intentions  require  no  con- 
cealment generally  employ  the  words  which 
most  directly  and  aptly  express  the  ideas 
they  intend  to  convey,  the  enlightened  pa- 
triots who  framed  our  Constitution,  and  the 
people  who  adopted  it.  must  be  understood 
to  have  employed  words  in  their  natural 
sense,  and  to  have  intended  what  they  have 
said."" 

J17DICIAL  ACTIVISM  AKD  VERBICIBI 

Judges  Who  perpetrate  verbicide  on  the 
Constitution  are  judicial  activists.  A  judicial 
activist  is  a  judge  who  interprets  the  Consti- 
tution to  mean  what  it  would  have  said  if  he 
instead  of  the  Founding  Fathers  had  writ- 
ten it.  Contrary  to  popular  opinion  all  judi- 
cial activists  are  not  Uberals.  Some  of  them 
are  conservatives.  A  liberal  judicial  activist 
Is  a  Judge  who  expands  the  scope  of  the 
Constitution  by  stretching  its  words  beyond 
their  true  meaning,  and  a  conservative  Judi- 
cial activist  is  one  who  narrows  the  scope  of 
the  Constitution  by  restricting  their  true 
meaning.  Judicial  activism  of  the  right  or 
the  left  substitutes  the  personal  will  of  the 
judge  for  the  impersonal  will  of  the  law. 
The  majority  opinion  in  Miranda  v.  ArUona 
(1966)  is  the  product  of  liberal  Judicial  activ- 
ism, and  the  majority  opinion  in  Laird  v. 
Tatum  (1972)  is  the  product  of  conservative 
Judicial  activism.'* 

Judges  are  fallible  human  beings.  The 
temptation  to  substitute  one's  personal  no- 
tions of  justice  for  law  lies  in  wait  for  all  oc- 
c*ipants  of  Judicial  offices,  and  sometimes 
ordinarily  self-restrained  Judges  succumb  to 
it.  Nobody  doubts  the  good  intentions  of  the 
Judicial  activists.  They  undoubtedly  lay  the 
flattering  unction  to  their  souls  that  their 
judicial  activism  is  better  than  the  handi- 
work of  the  Founding  Fathers,  and  that 
America  will  be  highly  blessed  by  an  ex- 
change of  the  constitutional  government  or- 
dained by  the  Constitution  for  a  govern- 
ment embodying  their  personal  notions. 


Before  accepting  these  assurances  as 
verity  Americans  would  do  well  to  ponder 
what  I>anlel  Webster  said  about  public  offi- 
cials who  undertake  to  substitute  their  good 
Intentions  for  rules  of  law.  Webster  said: 

"Oood  intentions  will  always  be  pleaded 
for  every  assumption  of  authority.  It  is 
hardly  too  strong  to  say  that  the  Constitu- 
tion was  made  to  guard  the  people  against 
the  dangers  of  good  intentions.  There  are 
men  In  all  ages  who  mean  to  govern  well, 
but  they  mean  to  govern.  They  promise  to 
be  good  masters,  but  they  mean  to  be  mas- 
ters." 

ALKZANDKR  RAMILTIOH'S  ASSURANCX 
COMCKUmiO  JUDICIAL  ACTIVISM  AMD  VKRBICIOS 

When  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787  submitted  the  Constitution  to  the 
States,  Eldrldge  Oerry,  who  had  been  a  del- 
egate from  Massachusetts,  and  Oeorge 
Mason,  who  had  been  a  delegate  from  Vir- 
ginia, opposed  its  ratification  because  it  con- 
tained no  provision  sufficient  to  compel  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  to  obey  their  oaths  or 
affirmations  to  support  it.  Oerry  com- 
plained that.  "There  are  not  well  defined 
limits  to  the  Judiciary  powers"  and  that  "it 
would  be  a  herctilean  labour  to  attempt  to 
describe  the  dangers  with  which  they  are  re- 
plete." Oeorge  Mason  said  that  "the  power 
of  construing  the  laws  would  enable  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  to  substi- 
tute Its  own  pleasure  for  the  law  of  the  land 
and  that  the  errors  and  usurpations  of  the 
Supreme  Court  would  be  uncontrollable  and 
remediless." 

Alexander  Hamilton,  a  delegate  from  New 
York,  rejected  these  arguments  with  the 
emphatic  assertion  that  "the  supposed 
danger  of  Judiciary  encroachments  ...  is,  in 
reality,  a  phantom."  To  support  his  asser- 
tion, Hamilton  maintained  in  much  detail 
that  men  selected  to  sit  on  the  Supreme 
Court  would  be  chosen  with  a  view  to  those 
qualifications  which  fit  men  for  the  stations 
of  judges,  and  that  they  would  give  that  in- 
flexible and  uniform  adherence  to  legal 
rules  and  precedents  which  is  indispensable 
in  courts  of  justice.'* 

By  his  remarks.  Hamilton  assured  the  sev- 
eral states  that  men  selected  to  sit  upon  the 
Supreme  Court  would  be  able  and  willing  to 
subject  themselves  to  the  restraint  inherent 
in  the  judicial  process.  Experience  makes 
this  proposition  indisputable:  Although  one 
may  possess  a  brilliant  intellect  and  be  actu- 
ated by  lofty  motives,  he  is  not  qualified  for 
the  station  of  Judge  in  a  government  of  laws 
unless  he  Is  able  and  willing  to  subject  him- 
self to  the  restraint  inherent  in  the  judicial 
process, 
nturrs  of  judicial  activism  and  vkrbicioe 
Hamilton's  prediction  about  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  men  to  be  selected  to  serve  as 
Supreme  Court  Justices  proved  valid  for 
generations.  Unfortunately,  however,  for 
constitutional  government  in  America. 
Hamilton's  phantom  has  now  become  an  ex- 
ceedingly live  ghost.  While  they  have  acted 
with  reasonable  Judicial  decorum  in  ordi- 
nary cases,  the  tragic  truth  is  that  during 
recent  years  some  Supreme  Court  Justices 
have  adopted  and  exercised  the  role  of  judi- 
cial activists  with  more  or  less  abandon  in 
cases  involving  the  place  of  the  states  in  the 
federal  system,  cases  involving  prosecution 
for  crimes  in  federal  and  state  courts,  and 
cases  having  emotional,  political,  and  racial 
overtones. 

A  high  proportion  of  these  cases  have 
been  decided  by  a  sharply  divided  Court. 
Limitations  of  language  and  space  compel 
me  to  confine  my  remarks  in  respect  to 


them  to  the  handiwork  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices  who  have  enacted  the  role  of 
judicial  activists  and  to  omit  reference  to 
that  of  their  brethren  whose  vigorous  dis- 
sents have  protested  such  actions. 

By  committing  verbicide  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  judicial  activists  concentrate  in  the 
federal  government  powers  the  Constitution 
reserves  to  the  states:  diminish  the  capacity 
of  federal  executive  officers  and  the  states 
to  bring  criminals  to  Justice;  rob  individuals 
of  personal  and  property  rights:  and  expand 
their  own  powers  and  those  of  Congress  far 
beyond  their  constitutional  limits. 

In  Milton's  poetic  phrase,  the  cases  in 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  committed 
verbicide  upon  the  Constitution  have 
become  as  "thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that 
strow  the  books  of  Vallombrosa."  *<>  The 
number  and  variety  of  these  cases  make  it 
impossible  to  detail  them  within  appropri- 
ate limits.  If  anyone  should  detail  them  in 
their  entirety,  he  would  t>e  Justly  charge- 
able with  forsaking  time  and  encroaching 
upon  eternity.  Merely  to  Indicate  how  judi- 
cial verbicide  performs  Its  wonders,  I  cite  a 
few  of  the  innovative  decisions  an  activist 
Supreme  Court  has  handed  down  since  1968. 
They  are  Jones  v.  Alfred  H.  Mayer  Co. 
(1968):  Sullivan  v.  Little  Hunting  Park 
(1969):  Tillman  v.  Wheaton-Haven  Recrea- 
tion Association  (1973);  Johnson  v.  Railway 
Express  Agency  (1975);  Runyon  v.  McCrary 
(1976)  and  McDonald  v.  Santa  Fe  Trail 
Transportation  Company  (1976).*' 

By  committing  colossal  verbicide  on  the 
plain  words  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1866.  Supreme 
Court  Justices  have  assigned  to  themselves 
and  Congress  powers  to  dominate  and 
punish  the  private  thoughts,  the  private 
prejudices,  and  the  private  business  and 
social  activities  of  Americans  which  are  re- 
pugnant to  the  powers  given  them  by  the 
Constitution. 

A  CHORUS  OF  PROTEST  AOAIRST  JUDICIIAL 
ACTIVISM  AHD  VERBICim 

In  charging  in  Chief  Justice  John  Mar- 
shall's unhappy  phrase  that  some  Supreme 
Court  Justices  are  making  a  solemn  mock- 
ery of  their  oaths  to  support  the  Constitu- 
tion, I  am  not  a  lone  voice  crying  in  a  consti- 
tutional wilderness.  I  am,  in  truth,  simply 
one  member  of  a  constantly  expanding 
chorus. 

Judge  Learned  Hand,  Alexander  Bickel. 
Philip  B.  Kurland.  and  other  profoimdly  en- 
lightened constitutional  scholars  have  made 
similar  accusations.  These  charges  are  cor- 
roborated In  detail  by  these  recent  books: 
Government  by  Judiciary,  by  Raoul  Berger, 
The  Price  of  Perfect  Justice,  by  Macklln 
Flemlnr.  and  Disaster  by  Decree,  by  Lino  A. 
Oraglla."  Besides  the  apostasy  of  the  activ- 
ist Justices  to  the  Constitution  Is  highlight- 
ed in  numerous  vigorous  dissents  by  their 
brethren  on  the  Supreme  Court  bench. 

One  of  the  most  lucid  comments  on  the 
judicial  verbicide  of  activist  Supreme  Court 
Justices  in  that  of  Justice  Jackson  in  his 
concurring  opinion  in  Brotcm  v.  Allen 
(1953).*'  In  deploring  the  perverted  use  of 
the  great  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  rob  the 
verdicts  and  Judgments  of  state  courts  in 
criminal  trials  of  any  finality.  Justice  Jack- 
son said: 

"Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  belief  is  widely 
held  by  the  practicing  profession  that  this 
Court  no  longer  repects  Impersonal  rules  of 
law  but  Is  guided  in  these  matters  by  per- 
sonal Impressions  which  from  time  to  time 
may  be  shared  by  a  majority  of  the  Justices. 
Whatever  has  been  intended,  this  C^urt  also 
has  generated  an  impression  in  much  of  the 


judiciary  that  regard  for  precedents  and  au- 
thorities is  obsolete,  that  words  no  longer 
mean  what  they  have  always  meant  to  the 
profession,  that  the  law  knows  no  fixed 
principles." 

Justice  Jackson  closed  his  observations  on 
judicial  verbicide  with  this  sage  comment: 

"I  Imow  of  no  way  we  can  have  equal  jus- 
tice under  law  except  we  have  some  law." 

XX(n;SES  FOR  JXmiCIAL  ACTinSM  AHD  VERBICIM 

Candor  compels  the  confession  that  many 
Americans  conunend  the  usurpations  of  the 
activist  Justices,  especially  when  they  har- 
monize with  their  wishes.  These  erring  ones 
seek  to  coerce  critics  of  judicial  activism 
into  silence.  To  this  end.  they  assert  that  all 
Supreme  C^urt  decisions  are  entitled  to  re- 
spect, and  that  those  who  criticize  any  of 
them  are  unpatriotic.  This  assertion  Is  con- 
temptuous of  the  wisdom  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  in  incorporating  in  the  First 
Amendment  for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
press.  Besides,  it  is  downright  silly. 

Like  other  official  action.  Judicial  deci- 
sions merit  respect  only  when  they  are  re- 
spectable, and  no  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  is  respectable  if  it  flouU  the  Constitu- 
tion its  makers  have  obligated  themselves 
by  oath  or  affirmation  to  support.  As  Jus- 
tice Felix  Frankfurter  so  rightly  declared: 
"Judges  as  penooB,  or  courts  as  institutions 
...  are  entitled  to  no  greater  Immunity 
from  criticism  than  other  persons  or  institu- 
tions .  .  .  Judges  must  be  kept  mindful  of 
their  limitations  and  their  ultimate  public 
responsibility  by  a  vigorous  stream  of  criti- 
cism expressed  with  candor  however 
blunt."  •♦ 

Chief  Justice  Stone  concurred  with  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter's  view  by  stating  that 
"where  the  courts  deal,  as  ours  do,  with 
great  public  questions,  the  only  protection 
against  unwise  decisions,  and  even  Judicial 
usurpation,  is  careful  scrutiny  of  their 
action,  and  fearless  comment  upon  it."  ■* 
Apologists  for  the  verbicidal  attacks  of  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  upon  the  Constitution 
attempt  to  justify  them  by  these  arguments: 

1.  They  are  necesssary  to  keep  govern- 
ment abreast  of  the  time  because  the 
amendatory  process  established  by  Article  V 
is  too  cumbersome  and  dilatory. 

2.  They  are  desirable  because  they  make 
pleasing  amendments  to  the  nation's  su- 
preme law  which  Congress  and  the  states 
are  unwilling  to  make. 

3.  They  prove  that  the  Constitution  is  a 
living  instrument  of  government. 

THE  nrVALIDTTT  OF  THE  EXCUSES 

There  are  two  Incontestable  answers  to 
these  arguments  in  their  entirety.  They  are 
first,  that  tyranny  on  the  bench  is  as  repre- 
hensible as  tyranny  on  the  throne;  and, 
second,  that  the  ultimate  result  of  Judicial 
activism  on  the  part  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Justices  is  the  destruction  of  the  govern- 
ment of  laws  the  Constitution  was  ordained 
by  the  people  to  create  and  preserve. 

There  are  also  separate  Irrefutable  an- 
swers to  each  of  the  arguments.  As  James 
Madison,  the  Father  of  the  Constitution, 
stated,  the  Pounding  Fathers  created  the 
amendatory  process  of  which  the  apologists 
complain  to  ensure  that  Congress  and  the 
states  will  act  with  deliberation  when  they 
consider  proposed  changes  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  will  refrain  from  acting  unwisely  In 
making  them. 

The  Founding  Fathers  knew  that  a  Con- 
stitution is  destitute  of  value  If  Its  provi- 
sions are  as  mutable  as  simple  legislative  en- 
actments,**   and    they    certainly    did    not 
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inland  that  decisions  of  constitutional  ques- 
tions by  the  Supreme  Court  should  ever  be 
rightly  compared  as  they  were  by  Justice 
Roberts  in  a  colorful  phrase  with  restricted 
railroad  tickets,  good  for  this  day  and  train 
only." 

The  second  argument  of  the  apologists  is 
the  stuff  of  which  tyranny  is  made.  Its  un- 
derlying premise  is  their  apprehension  that 
Congress  and  the  states  acting  in  combina- 
tion may  have  too  much  wisdom  to  amend 
the  Constitution  in  ways  pleasing  to  them. 
Hence,  they  maintain  that  for  their  pleas- 
ure Supreme  Court  Justices  ought  to  usurp 
and  exercise  the  power  the  Consitution 
vests  exclusively  in  the  people  to  have  the 
Constitution  amended  only  by  the  repre- 
sentatives they  choose  to  act  for  them  at 
congres8i<mal  and  state  levels. 

The  usurpatimi  of  this  power  by  Supreme 
Court  Justices  does  not  prove  that  the  Con- 
stitution Is  a  living  instrument  of  govern- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  it  proves  that  the 
Constitution  is  dead,  and  that  the  people  of 
our  land  are  being  niled  by  the  transitory 
personal  notions  of  Justices  who  occupy  for 
a  fleeting  moment  of  history  seats  on  the 
Supreme  Court  bench  rather  than  by  the 
enduring  precepts  of  the  Constitution. 

Despite  Miranda'*  disapproval  of  confes- 
sions. I  am  going  to  make  an  honest  one. 
Those  who  abhor  tyranny  on  the  bench  as 
much  as  tyranity  on  the  throne  are  unable 
to  devise  any  pragmatic  procedure  to 
compel  activist  Judges  to  observe  their 
oaths  or  affirmations  to  support  the  Consti- 
tution. 

Judicial  aberrations  are  not  impeachable 
offenses  under  Article  II.  Section  4.  No 
earthly  power  can  compel  activist  Justices 
to  exercise  self-restrtUnt  if  they  are  unable 
or  unwilling  to  do  so,  and  the  soundest  criti- 
cism is  not  likely  to  deter  activist  Justices 
from  their  activism  and  verbicide  when  they 
honestly  believe  their  handiwork  is  better 
than  that  of  the  Founding  Fathers.  It  is  ob- 
vious, moreover,  that  Congress  and  the 
states  cannot  protect  constitutional  govern- 
ment adequately  by  adding  new  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution.  This  is  true  for 
these  reasons:  First,  it  is  folly  to  expect  ac- 
tivist Justices  to  obey  new  constitutional 
provisions  when  they  spurn  the  old;  and, 
second,  it  would  complicate  simplicity  and 
convert  the  Constitution  Into  a  confusing 
document  as  long  as  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannlca  to  rid  us  of  all  the  Judicial  usurpa- 
tions of  recent  years. 

m  COKCLUSIOR 

All  history  proclaims  this  everlasting 
truth:  No  nation  can  enjoy  the  right  to  self- 
rule  and  the  right  to  freedom  from  tyranny 
under  a  government  of  men.  The  Founding 
Fathers  framed  and  ratified  the  Constitu- 
tion to  secure  these  precious  rights  to  Amer- 
icans for  all  time.  Judicial  verbicide  substi- 
tutes the  personal  notions  of  Judges  for  the 
precepts  of  the  Constitution.  Hence.  Judicial 
verbicide  is  calculated  to  convert  the  Consti- 
tution into  a  worthless  scrap  of  paper  and  to 
replace  our  government  of  laws  with  a  Judi- 
cial oligarchy. 

A  great  Senator,  Daniel  Webster,  warned 
America  in  eloquent  words  what  the  de- 
struction of  our  Constitution  would  entalL 
He  said: 

"Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  or  their 
effects  overcome.  If  disastrous  wars  should 
sweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  an- 
other generation  may  renew  it;  if  it  exhaust 
our  treasury,  future  industry  may  replenish 
it;  if  it  desolate  and  lay  waste  our  fields, 
still,  under  a  new  cultivation,  they  wUl  grow 
green  again,  and  ripen  to  future  harvests. 


"It  were  but  a  trifly  even  if  the  walls  of 
yonder  Capitol  were  to  crumble  if  its  lofty 
pillars  should  fall,  and  its  gorgeous  decora- 
tions be  all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the 
valley.  All  of  these  may  be  rebuilt. 

"But  who  shall  reconstruct  the  fabric  of 
demolished  government? 

"Who  shall  read  again  the  well-propor- 
tioned columns  of  constitutional  liberty? 

"Who  shall  frame  together  the  skillful  ar- 
chitecture which  unites  national  sovereign- 
ty with  States  Rights,  individual  security, 
and  public  prosperity? 

"No,  if  these  colimins  fall,  they  wiU  be 
raised  not  again.  Like  the  Colisseum  and  the 
Parthenon,  they  will  be  destined  to  a 
mournful  and  melancholy  Immortality.  Bit- 
terer tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them 
than  ever  were  shed  over  the  monuments  of 
Roman  or  Oreclan  art;  for  they  will  be  the 
monuments  of  a  more  glorious  edifice  than 
Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw— the  edifice  of 
constitutional  American  liberty." 

Finally,  I  reiterate  some  inescapable  con- 
clusions: The  distinction  between  the  power 
to  amend  the  Constitution  and  the  power  to 
interpret  it  is  as  wide  as  the  gulf  which 
yawns  between  Lazarus  in  Abraham's  bosom 
and  Dives  in  hell.  The  power  to  amend  is 
the  power  to  change  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  power  to  interpret  is 
the  power  to  determine  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  as  established  by  the  Founding 
Fathers. 

The  Founding  Fathers  did  not  contem- 
plate that  any  Supreme  Court  Justice  would 
convert  his  oath  or  affirmation  to  support 
the  Constitution  into  something  worse  than 
solemn  mockery.  On  the  contrary,  they  con- 
templated that  his  oath  or  affirmation  to 
support  that  supreme  instrument  of  govern- 
ment would  implant  indelibly  in  his  mind, 
heart,  and  conscience  a  solemn  obligation  to 
be  faithful  to  the  Constitution. 

A  Justice  who  twists  the  words  of  the  Con- 
stitution awry  under  the  guise  of  interpret- 
ing it  to  substitute  his  personal  notion  for  a 
constitutional  precept  is  contemptuous  of 
intellectual  Integrity.  His  act  in  so  doing  is 
as  inexcusable  as  that  of  the  witness  who 
commits  perjury  after  taking  an  oath  or 
making  an  affirmation  to  testify  truthfully. 

We  must  not  despair  because  there  is  no 
way  by  which  law  can  compel  activist  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  to  subject  their  per- 
sonal wUls  to  the  precepts  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  is  true  because  it  is  not  yet  uncon- 
stitutional for  Americans  to  invoke  divine 
aid  when  they  are  at  their  wits'  end. 

Hence,  we  can  pray— hopefully  not  in 
vain— that  the  activist  Justices  will  heed  the 
tragic  truth  spoken  by  Webster  and  their 
own  oaths  or  affirmations  to  support  the 
Constitution,  and  become  bom-again  sup- 
porters fo  the  most  precious  instrument  of 
government  the  world  has  ever  known. 
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Thk  Statk  or  THX  Judiciary  m  Missouri- 
1982 

(By  Chief  Justice  Robert  T.  Donnelly) 
Your    Excellency,    Mr.    President,    Mr. 
Speaker,  Members  of  the  81st  General  As- 
sembly, Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

I  perceive  the  coming  period  of  our  na- 
tion's history  as  one  which  will  sorely  test 
the  strength  and  integrity  of  our  system  of 
government,  and  I  am  impelled  to  speak  of 
my  concern.  As  was  eloquently  said  in  dif- 
ferent context,  my  effort  "may  be  a  quixotic 
tilt  at  windmills  which  belittles  great  princi- 
ples of  liberty.  Only  time  can  tell."  ■  Howev- 
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er,  I  must  aay  to  you  what  I  believe.  Of 
ooune.  It  must  also  be  said  that  the  views  I 
express  are  not  necessarily  shared  by  the 
other  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mis- 
souri. 

My  area  of  oxicem.  of  course,  is  the  state 
Judiciary  In  Mlaaoiul.  I  regret  that  I  cannot 
speak  honestly  of  the  condition  of  the  state 
Judiciary  without  openly  dlacuaslng  the  turf 
now  occupied  by  the  Judiciary  of  our  nation- 
al government  and  without  addressing  the 
constitutional  legitimacy  of  its  claim. 

I  will  use  the  word  subjectivism  many 
times  today.  As  I  use  the  word,  the  doctrine 
of  subjectivism  would  legitimate  the  use  by 
a  Judge  of  his  individual  feeling  as  the 
standard  by  which  he  would  decide  constitu- 
tional questions.  I  hope  my  distaste  for  sub- 
jectivism wiU  be  evident  by  the  time  I 
finish. 

Today,  as  perhaps  never  before,  there  is 
great  public  concern  about  the  impact  of 
"government"  on  our  lives.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  period  when  even  the  President 
of  the  United  States  speaks  out  at  every  op- 
portunity against  too  much  government  in 
Washington.  I  do  not  Intent  to  Influence 
you  one  way  or  another  on  that  question. 
The  point  I  would  hope  to  make  is  that  the 
essence  of  the  relationship  between  our 
people  and  their  government  is  that  the 
people,  not  the  government,  are  sovereign. 
Officials  of  government  can  rightfully  exer- 
cise only  such  powers  as  the  people  freely 
give  them.  Their  assertions  of  power  are  of 
no  legal  or  conceptual  validity  if  made  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  people. 

How  does  this  Impact  on  the  state  Judici- 
ary of  Missouri? 

In  IMS,  when  I  first  became  a  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  I  swore  that 
I  would  support  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  so  doing,  did  I  also  bind 
myself  to  follow  the  latest  pronouncement 
made  by  a  majority  of  the  Justices  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Coiut  on  a  given 
question  as  if  such  pronouncement  equates 
with  the  express  language  of  the  United 
States  Constitution? 

Article  VI  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion provides  in  part: 

"TTiis  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  Pursu- 
ance thereof:  and  all  Treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  made,  under  the  Authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
Law  of  the  Land;  and  the  Judges  in  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  Thing  in 
the  Constitution  or  Laws  of  the  State  to  the 
Contrary  notwithstanding."  * 

Of  course,  if  a  case  ruled  upon  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Missouri  is  reviewed  and 
ruled  upon  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  the  latter  ruling  is  "the  law  of  the 
case"  and  must  be  followed. 

However,  if  a  case  ruled  upon  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Illinois  Is  reviewed  by  the 
United  States  Court  and  an  opinion  is 
handed  down  by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  is  that  opinion  "the  supreme  Law  of 
the  Land"  and.  therefore,  binding  on  me  in 
Missouri  when  I  am  confronted  with  a  simi- 
lar situation?  Are  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  "the  supreme  Law  of 
the  Land"  prescribed  in  Article  VI  of  the 
United  States  Constitution? 

For  many  years  members  of  the  federal 
Judiciary  have  injected  federal  control  into 
almost  every  facet  of  the  lives  of  our  citi- 
zens. Although  bound,  by  oath  or  affirma- 
tion, to  support  all  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  they  have  excised  the 
tenth  orlgiital  amendment.*  Their  arroga- 
tions  are  a  matter  of  record.*  They  boast  of 


routinely  engaging  in  "bureaucratic  and  ad- 
ministrative functions,  such  h  overseeing 
[state]  schools,  [state]  mental  hospitals, 
and  [state]  prisons."  •  They  refuse  to  recog- 
nize the  ultimate  question:  Shall  Judges  be 
restricted  to  the  exercise  of  those  powers 
which  derive  "from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned"? • 

In  1905,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
in  Lochner  v.  Neio  York,''  struck  down  a 
state  statute  which  provided  that  no  em- 
ployees should  be  required  or  permitted  to 
work  in  bakeries  more  than  sixty  hours  in  a 
week,  or  ten  hours  a  day,  holding  that  such 
statute  was  an  unreasonable,  unnecessary 
and  arbitrary  interference  with  the  right  of 
an  individual  to  contract,  iir.  Justice 
Holmes  had  the  following  to  say  in  dissent: 
"It  is  settled  by  various  decisions  of  this 
court  that  state  constitutions  and  state  laws 
may  regulate  life  in  many  ways  which  we  as 
legislatora  might  think  as  injudicious  or  if 
you  like  as  tjrrannlcal  as  this,  and  which 
equally  with  this  Interfere  with  the  liberty 
to  contract,  *  *  *.  Some  of  these  laws 
embody  convictions  or  prejudices  which 
Judges  are  likely  to  share.  Some  may  not. 
But  a  constitution  is  not  intended  to 
«nbody  a  particular  economic  theory, 
whether  of  paternalism  and  the  organic  re- 
lation of  the  citizen  to  the  State  or  lalssez 
faire.  It  is  made  for  people  of  fundamentally 
differing  views,  and  the  accident  of  our  find- 
ing certain  opinions  natural  and  familiar  or 
novel  and  even  shocking  ought  not  to  con- 
clude our  Judgment  upon  the  question 
whether  statutes  embodying  them  conflict 
with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."' 

In  a  period  of  several  years  before  and 
after  the  decision  in  Lochner,  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  imder  the  mantle  of 
"substantive  due  process,"  rather  routinely 
struck  down  state  legislative  enactments. 
This  period  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Lochner  Era,  and  was  referred  to  in  the  case 
of  Ferguson  v.  Skrupa,*  as  follows: 

"The  doctrine  that  prevailed  in  Lochner, 
•  •  •  and  like  cases— that  due  process  au- 
thorizes courts  to  hold  laws  imconstitutlon- 
al  when  they  Iwlleve  the  legislature  has 
acted  imwisely— has  long  since  been  discard- 
ed. We  have  returned  to  the  original  consti- 
tutional proposition  that  courts  do  not  sub- 
stitute their  social  and  economic  beliefs  for 
the  Judgment  of  legislative  bodies,  who  are 
elected  to  pass  laws."  >° 

Of  course,  the  Ferguson  prognosis  was  er- 
roneous. The  books  are  bulging  with  Loch- 
nerian  "substitutions."  Mention  of  a  few 
will  suffice. 

In  April  1969,  in  Shapiro  v.  Thompson,  ' ' 
the  Court  struck  down  state  statutes  requir- 
ing one  year's  residence  prior  to  receiving 
welfare  benefits,  holding  that  because  this 
requirement  impinged  on  the  "constltution- 
aUy  guaranteed  right  of  interstate  travel."  it 
was  to  be  Judged  by  the  standard  of  wheth- 
er it  promoted  a  compelling  state  Interest. 

In  January  1873,  In  Roe  v.  Wad«,'«  the 
Court  struck  down  a  Texas  abortion  statute, 
holding  that  the  statute  Infringed  on  a  preg- 
nant woman's  right  of  privacy.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Court  could  not  be  Justified  by  a 
compelling  state  Interest,  and,  therefore, 
violated  the  due  process  clause.  The  Court 
then  proceeded  to  declare,  by  trimesters  of 
pregnancy,  the  interests  of  a  state  which 
the  Court  considers  "compelling." 

The  problem  posed  is  that  the  compelling 
state  Interest  standard  requires  a  Judicial 
evaluation  which  is  subjective  in  nature  and 
which  requires  that  a  Judge  decide  whether 
"the   legislature   has  acted   imwisely."   As 


noted  by  Mr.  Justice  Rehnqulst,  "the  com- 
pelling state  interest  staixdard  wlU  inevlU- 
bly  require  [courts!  to  examine  •  •  •  legisla- 
tive policies  and  pass  on  the  wisdom  of 
these  policies  in  the  very  process  of  deciding 
whether  a  particular  sUte  interest  put  for- 
ward may  or  may  not  be  'compelling.'  "** 

In  Duncan  v.  LouiMiarta,^*  the  Court  held 
that  the  sixth  amendment  right  to  trial  by 
Jury  applies  to  state  criminal  prosecutions, 
and  cited  with  approval  a  stu(ly  which  had 
concluded  "that  Juries  do  understand  the 
evidence  and  come  to  sound  conclusions  in 
most  of  the  cases  presented  to  them  and 
that  when  Juries  differ  with  the  result  at 
which  the  Judge  would  have  arrived,  it  is 
usually  because  they  are  serving  some  of 
the  very  purposes  for  which  they  were  cre- 
ated and  for  which  they  are  now  em- 
ployed." '• 

In  Jackaon  v.  Virt/inia,'*  the  Supreme 
Court  rejected  the  presumption  that  trial 
Jtvles  wlU  act  rationally  and  held  "that  in  a 
challenge  to  a  state  criminal  convicticm 
brought  under  28  U.S.C.  1 2254  *  *  *  the  ap- 
plicant is  entitled  to  hat>eas  corpus  relief  if 
it  is  f  oimd  that  upon  the  record  evidence  ad- . 
duced  at  the  trial  no  rational  trier  of  fact 
could  have  found  proof  of  guilt  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt""  Despite  the  Court's 
disclaimers,  history  teaches  us  in  Missouri 
that  the  Court's  use  of  the  word  "rational" 
gives  a  federal  court  carte  blanche  to  substi- 
tute its  view  of  guOt  or  limocence  for  that  of 
the  trial  jury.'* 

In  1969,  in  StaU  v.  Brlzendine,^'  I  was 
Joined  by  four  of  my  brothers  in  stating: 
"This  opinion  Is  filed  in  the  records  of  this 
Court  because  the  peoide  of  Missouri  are 
entitled  to  know  that  the  effect  of  this 
[Federal  statute,  as  evidenced  by  the  action 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary  in  this  case,  is  to 
make  this  Court  subservient  to  the  trial 
courts  of  the  Federal  Judicial  system  in 
cases  involving  violations  of  the  criminal 
laws  of  this  State."  "  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  Brizendine  prediction  has  proved 
alarmingly  accurate. 

Why  does  the  Court  persist  in  injecting 
the  federal  Judiciary  into  the  administration - 
of  Justice  in  the  states? 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Court's  "as- 
sault upon  the  legal  order  by  moral  impera- 
tives" may  have  contributed  to  the  excesses 
of  the  Nixon  Presidency  and  Watergate.*' 
The  suggestion  may  be  accurate.  It  is  a  fact 
that  at  some  point  in  time  after  World  War 
n  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
ceased  to  function  only  as  a  court.  It  molded 
Itself  into  an  organ  for  control  of  social 
policy  and  made  that  policy  effectual  by  uti- 
lization of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to 
amend  the  Constitution  ac«ordlng  to  the 
predilections  of  its  majority."  I  have  no 
right  to  question  the  good  faith  of  its  major- 
ity or  its  desire  "to  do  good  things."  I  do 
question  the  wisdom  of  its  derogating  "the 
rule  of  law"  as  a  viable  concept  and  its  cre- 
ating a  climate  in  which  the  leaders  of  an- 
other department  of  government  could 
come  to  believe  that  there  are  no  legal 
limits  to  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  and 
no  ultimate  responsibility  to  the  governed. 

In  any  event,  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  "dropped  the  other  shoe"  in  1979. 
The  Court  made  it  clear,  in  North  Carolina 
V.  Butler,  *»  that  state  courts  are  not  permit- 
ted to  entertain  interpretations  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  which  vary  from 
rulings  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.**  How  could  this  have  happened  in 
America?  If  you  are  ctirious.  you  can  find 
the  answer  in  Eric  Hoffer's  "The  True  Be- 
liever." •» 
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In  my  view,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  sets  the  outer  limits  of  the 
powers  delegated  by  the  people  to  their 
agents  in  the  legislative  department,"  the 
executive  department, "  and  the  Judicial  de- 
partment »•  of  the  federal  government.  I 
find  support  for  this  view  in  the  Preamble  ** 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  Unitedi6tates  and 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which 
declau^s,  as  I  read  it,  that  even  members  of 
the  Judicial  department  may  exercise  only 
those  powers  which  derive  "from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed." 

History  tells  us  that  the  Franters,  in  estab- 
lishing a  federal  government,  were  influ- 
enced by  the  teachings  of  Locke,  Rousseau, 
and  others,  and  by  the  social  concept  they 
espoused.  This  concept  would  recognize  a 
continuing  right  in  the  people  to  call  their 
agents,  even  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  to  account.  It  would  assure  that  the 
people,  and  not  an  agency  of  government, 
will  determine  the  direction  of  their  lives. 
If.  in  fact,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
is  exercising  powers  without  the  consent  of 
the  governed— the  people— then  the  rights 
it  purports  to  secure  in  their  name  are  coun- 
terfeit—its benevolence  a  fraud. 

Where,  then,  do  we  find  a  delegation  of 
power  by  the  people  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  to  declare  "the  supreme 
Law  of  the  Land"  under  Article  VI  of  the 
United  States  Constitution?  Where  do  we 
llnd  "the  consent  of  the  governed?" 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Constitution  itself 
'ivhich  could  be  construed  as  conferring 
power,  express  or  implied,  in  the  Court  to 
declare  "the  supreme  Law  of  the  Land." 

In  Cooper  v.  Aaron,  »"  the  Court  asserted: 

"Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  maizes  the 
Constitution  the  'supreme  Law  of  the  Land.' 
In  1803,  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  speaking 
for  a  unanimous  Court,  referring  to  the 
Constitution  as  'the  fundamental  and  para- 
mount law  of  the  nation,'  declared  in  the 
notable  case  of  Marbury  v.  Madison,  1 
Crancb  137.  177.  that  'It  is  emphatically  the 
province  and  duty  of  the  Judicial  depart- 
ment to  say  what  the  law  is.'  This  decision 
declared  the  basic  principle  that  the  federal 
judiciary  is  supreme  in  the  exposition  of  the 
law  of  the  Constitution,  and  that  principle 
has  ever  since  been  respected  by  this  Court 
and  the  Country  as  a  permanent  and  indis- 
pensable feature  of  our  constitutional 
system.  It  follows  that  the  interpretation  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  enunciated  by 
this  Court  in  the  firoum  case  is  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  and  Art.  VI  of  the  Constitu- 
tion makes  it  of  binding  effect  on  the  States 
'any  Thing  in  the  Constitution  or  Laws  of 
any  State  to  the  Contrary  notwithstand- 
ing.' "  »> 

I  think  it  must  be  said  that  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan,"  in  drafting  the  opinion  in 
Cooper,  may  have  painted  with  the  broadest 
brush  ever  used  in  analytical  jurisprudence. 
If  it  was  his  purpose  to  premise  consent  of 
the  people  upon  their  faUure  to  anticipate 
the  ultimate  misuse  of  Marshall's  dictum  in 
Marbury."  he  excised  the  most  turbulent 
and  traumatic  period  in  the  history  of  our 
nation.  In  Scott  v.  Sandford,**  the  Supreme 
Court  held  that  Dred  Scott— 

"A  negro,  whose  ancestors  were  imported 
into  this  country,  and  sold  as  slaves,  [could 
not]  become  a  member  of  the  political  com- 
mimity  formed  and  brought  into  existence 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  such  become  entitled  to  all  the 
rights,  and  privileges,  and  immunities,  guar- 
anteed by  that  instrument  to  the  citizen." 

In  the  debates  with  Senator  Douglas  in 
1858.  Abraham  Lincoln  repeatedly  stated 


hia  distaste  for  the  Dred  Scott  decision  and 
hU  refusal  to  follow  it."  And,  in  his  first  In- 
augural Address,  March  4,  1861,  he  articu- 
lated his  perception  of  the  role  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court: 

"I  do  not  forget  the  position  assumed  by 
some  that  constitutional  questions  are  to  be 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court:  nor  do  I 
deny  that  such  decisions  must  be  binding,  in 
any  case,  upon  the  parties  to  a  suit,  as  to 
the  object  of  that  suit,  while  they  are  also 
entitled  to  very  high  respect  and  consider- 
ation in  all  paJullel  cases  by  all  other  de- 
partments of  the  government.  And,  while  it 
is  obviously  possible  that  such  decision  may 
be  erroneous  in  any  given  case,  still  the  evil 
effect  following  it,  being  limited  to  that  par- 
ticular case,  with  the  chance  that  it  may  be 
overruled  and  never  become  a  precedent  for 
other  cases,  can  better  be  borne  than  could 
the  evils  of  a  different  practice.  At  the  same 
time,  the  candid  citizen  must  confess  that  if 
the  policy  of  the  government,  upon  vital 
questions  affecting  the  whole  people,  is  to 
be  Irrevocably  fixed  by  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  instant  they  are  made,  in 
ordinary  litigation  between  parties  in  per- 
sonnel actions,  the  people  will  have  ceased 
to  be  their  own  rulers,  having  to  that  extent 
practically  resigned  the  government  into 
the  hands  of  that  element  tribunal."  " 

I  believe  the  Lincoln  statement  is  as  ap- 
propriate today  as  it  was  in  1861.  The 
Cooper  assertion  is  an  arrogation. 

I  take  no  personal  pleasure  in  noting  pub- 
licly the  propensities  of  the  department  of 
government  which  Hamilton  predicted  "will 
always  be  the  least  dangerous  to  the  politi- 
cal rights  of  the  Constitution  •••.»•  How- 
ever, in  my  view,  the  academicians,  the 
media  and  other  molders  of  public  opinion 
in  America  prostitute  their  talents  when, 
for  whatever  reason,  they  persist  in  tolerat- 
ing "arrogations"  by  calling  them  "interpre- 
tations." I  profoundly  respect  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  as  an  institution. 
However,  even  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  should  not  be  permitted  to  wield 
[tower  it  was  never  given.  Mr.  Justice  Black 
said  it  best: 

"I  realize  that  many  good  and  able  men 
have  eloquently  spoken  and  written,  some- 
times in  rhapsodical  strains,  about  the  duty 
of  this  Court  to  keep  the  Constitution  in 
tune  with  the  times.  The  idea  is  that  the 
Constitution  must  be  changed  from  time  to 
time  and  that  this  Court  is  charged  with  a 
duty  to  make  those  changes.  For  myself,  I 
must  with  aU  deference  reject  that  philoso- 
phy. The  Constitution  makers  knew  the 
need  for  change  and  provided  for  it.  Amend- 
ments suggested  by  the  people's  elected  rep- 
resentatives can  be  submitted  to  the  people 
or  their  selected  agents  for  ratification. 
That  method  of  change  was  good  for  our 
Fathers,  and  being  somewhat  old-fashioned 
I    must   add   it   is   good   enough    for   me. 

•  •  •'•  as 

No  doubt,  the  veteran  legislators  among 
you  have  found  my  remarks  this  morning 
different  from  those  contained  in  the  State 
of  the  Judiciary  addresses  I  delivered  when 
you  honored  me  many  years  ago  as  the  first 
Chief  Justice  of  Missouri  to  address  the 
General  Assembly  of  Missouri.  A  multitude 
of  practical  problems  within  the  judicial  de- 
partment deserve  your  attention.  But  years 
of  experience  have  taught  us  that  the  Mis- 
souri General  Assembly  will  respond  reason- 
ably to  our  needs. 

Today,  I  have  felt  compelled  to  set  aside  a 
discussion  of  those  needs  for  the  moment 
and  to  attempt  to  persuade  you  that  an  in- 
sidious disease  exists  in  our  nation.  The 


greed  for  power  has  surfaced  from  time  to 
time  in  all  civilizations.  The  uniqueness  of 
our  present  concern  is  that  the  disease  has 
cropped  out  among  judges,  where  one  would 
least  expect  it. 

My  cousin.  David,  his  father,  and  I  have 
served  this  state,  in  iU  public  offices,  for 
nearly  a  century.  You  know  I  am  no  dema- 
gogue. I  have  no  taste  for  courthouse-door 
confrontations.  But  those  who  would  arro- 
gate ptower  for  themselves  by  reliance  upon 
selfserving  substanceless  declarations 
(whether  made  by  Marshall  or  Brennan) 
need  to  be  reminded  that  a  deliberate 
course  of  action,  which  would  effectually 
transfer  determinations  of  public  polity 
from  the  people,  or  their  elected  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress  and  in  the  legislatures 
of  the  states,  to  judicial  elites  is  not  "good 
behavior."*" 

In  the  hill  country  where  I  come  from.  I 
suspect  what  I  have  said  to  you  today  would 
be  characterized  as  attempting  to  get  your 
attentlon  by  hitting  you  between  the  eyes 
with  an  ax  handle.  Missourians  are  a  proud 
people.  We.  and  our  sons,  have  fought  in 
four  wars  alongside  brothers  from  other 
states  because  we  love  America.  We  wish  to 
preserve  its  promise. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

APPENDIX 

If  you  agree  with  what  you  have  Just 
heard,  the  following  Resolution  is  submitted 
for  your  consideration: 

Be  it  Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Missouri-  That  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Missouri  does  hereby 
request  each  member  of  the  Missouri  dele- 
gation to  the  United  States  Congress  to  pe- 
tition the  United  States  Congress  that  it 
prop)ose,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  the  follow- 
ing amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States: 

Section  1.  Article  V  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  hereby  repealed. 

Section  2.  The  Congress,  whenever  two- 
thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem  it  neces- 
sary, or,  whenever  two-thirds  of  the  Judges 
of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  certify 
to  the  Congress  that  they  consider  a  deci- 
sion or  adjudication  of  such  Court  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land  and  binding  on  the 
States,  or,  on  the  application  of  the  Legisla- 
tures of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States, 
shall  propose  amendments  to  the  Consitu- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  which  amend- 
ments shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  when  ratified  by  the  Legisla- 
tures of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States; 
provided  that  no  State,  without  its  consent, 
shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the 
Senate. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  duly  attested 
copy  of  this  Resolution  be  Immediately 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  to  each  member 
of  the  Missouri  delegation  to  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  to  the  presiding  officer 
of  each  house  of  each  State  Legislature  in 
the  United  SUtes. 
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TKSTmoNY  OP  Attorney  General  John 

ASHCROPT 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee. I  am  honored  by  your  Invitation 
to  appear  here  today.  I  come  to  tell  you  of  a 
malady  which  afflicts  certain  segments  of 
the  federal  Judiciary— a  malady  which  weak- 
ens the  abilities  of  other  branches  of  this 
government  and  the  sovereign  states  to.  deal 
creatively  with  the  grave  problems  we  face. 

That  malady  is  the  tendency  of  some 
(though  thankfully  not  all)  federal  judges 
to  interpret  and  apply  the  law  to  the  states 
in  an  ever  expanding  way.  The  result  of  this 
expansion— some  might  call  it  abuse— is  an 
ever  increasing  paralysis  of  state  govern- 
ments, significant  interference  with  state 
criminal  Justice  systems,  and  futher  en- 
croachment by  the  federal  Judiciary  into 
the  day-to-day  operation  of  state  and  local 
governments. 

Assuming  that  the  constitution  and  the 
laws  adopted  by  Congress  are  responses  to 
historical  stimuli,  we  have  Indulged  the 
notion  that  the  courts  may  "amend"  these 
laws  by  Interpreting  them  in  the  present  cir- 
cimistances.  especially  in  the  absence  of  leg- 
islative amendment.  But  this  is  a  govern- 


ment of  laws.  If  it  is  not.  we  are,  as  Macalu- 
lay  judged  us  "all  sail  and  no  anchor.' 

I  submit  to  this  Subcommittee  that  the 
govenunents  of  the  states  were  never  meant 
to  sail  to  the  last  announced  prevailing  wind 
of  a  fickle  and  unlimited  federal  judiciary. 
If  the  states  are  to  retain  their  sovereign- 
ty—and by  that  I  mean  their  ability  to  con- 
front the  challenges  of  modem  government 
in  an  autonomous  and  creative  way  for  the 
benefit  of  their  citizens— the  Courts  cannot 
continue  to  find  new  "fundamental"  rights, 
new  ways  to  do  away  with  state  criminal 
convictions,  or  new  technical  "violations"  of 
civil  rights,  the  remedy  imposed  resulting  in 
a  miniscule  or  non-existent  benefit  to  the 
plaintiff  and  a  financial  bonanza  for  the  at- 
torney who  represents  him. 

At  this  point,  it  is  Imperative  that  I  add  a 
few  prefatory  comments  to  my  testimony  to 
follow.  Those  who  knowingly  violate  the 
civil  rights  of  others  deserve  to  be  punished. 
Society  cannot  and  should  not  tolerate  de- 
liberate unlawful  discrimination,  especially 
by  those  who  have  governmental  responsi- 
bilities. Such  actions  represent  tears  in  the 
fabric  of  society— tears  which  are  properly 
addressed  by  the  courts. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  moved  away  from 
this  fundamental  position  into  an  ever  ex- 
panding universe  of  "violations."  It  is 
simply  not  possible  to  know  whether  the 
good  faith  act  of  an  official,  determined  by 
him  to  be  the  wisest  and  best  course  within 
his  decisional  context,  and  which  seems 
within  the  law,  will  become  a  violation  of 
the  Constitution  or  civil  rights  when  re- 
viewed by  a  federal  court.  Certainly  under 
today's  judicial  interpretations,  democracy 
itself  is  suspect,  since  in  working  the  will  of 
the  majority  we  must,  by  definition,  frus- 
trate the  efforts  and  dreams  of  some  minori- 
ty. 

It  is  Ironic  that  one  who  comes  from  a  re- 
pressive society  to  this  country,  and  who 
would,  one  would  think,  glory  in  the  rar- 
efied air  of  American  individual  rights,  has 
said: 

"The  defense  of  individual  rights  has 
reached  such  extremes  as  to  make  society  as 
a  whole  defenseless. .  .  ." » 

In  no  area  of  our  current  Jurisprudence 
does  this  statement  convict  us  more  than  in 
the  recent  history  of  post-conviction  habeas 
corpus  petitions.  In  Missouri,  we  have  one 
of  the  most  egregious  examples  of  habeas 
corpus  abuse. 

On  December  4,  1973,  Calvin  Ross,  his 
cousin  Robert  Ross  and  another  person 
began  a  crime  spree  in  Southeast  Missouri. 
In  rural  Stoddard  Covmty,  the  three  robbed 
a  liquor  store,  sexually  assaulted  the  female 
proprietor  with  a  soda  bottle,  and  shot  and 
woimded  a  customer.  Not  content,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  New  Madrid  County,  entered  a 
rural  grtxiery  store,  and  beat  and  robbed  a 
70-year-old  man  who  was  filling  in  for  the 
owner  who  had  gone  to  pick  up  his  son  at 
school.  Finally,  they  shot  the  unconscious 
septuagenarian  in  the  face,  blowing  out  his 
eye. 

On  the  basis  of  these  acts,  Calvin  Ross 
was  convicted  by  a  imanimous  jury  of  the 
robbery  and  assault  of  these  victims. 

Robert  Ross,  Calvin's  cousin,  objected  to 
the  composition  of  the  Jury  during  his 
criminal  trial.  Both  the  trial  court  and  the 
Missouri  Court  of  Appeals  rejected  Robert's 
objection.  On  Appeal  to  the  8th  Circuit. 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals,  Robert's  conviction 
was  reversed.  He  was  retried  and  convicted. 


■  Footnotes  at  end  of  testimony. 


Calvin  did  not  raise  the  jury  composition 
argument  at  his  trial.  However,  noting 
cousin  Robert's  success  with  the  Federal 
court,  Calvin  raised  the  issue  S  years  after 
his  trial.  Missouri  appellate  courts  rejected 
the  claim.  However,  the  8th  Circuit  deter- 
mined that  Calvin's  jiu-y  panel  was  uncon- 
stitutional, largely  because  the  state  had 
"obscured"  the  unconstitutional  jury  selec- 
tion process  by  adding  four  additional 
blacks  to  the  Jiur  panel.  The  Court  pre- 
sumed prejudice,  and  in  the  face  of  unrefut- 
ed  evidence  of  guilt,  reversed  the  conviction. 
Because  of  a  difficulty  in  assembling  wit- 
nesses 8  years  after  the  crime,  when  the  8th 
(Circuit  rendered  its  decision,  Calvin  Ross 
was  not  retried  and  was  set  free.  Judge  Wil- 
liam H.  Billings  of  the  Missouri  Court  of 
Appeals,  now  of  the  Missouri  Supreme 
Court,  wrote  In  his  opinion  prior  to  the  8tb 
Circuit  decision: 

■"Because  we  are  not  unaware  that  attadts 
on  Missouri  procedures  and  decisions  often 
find  a  friendly  audience  in  some  halls  of  jus- 
tice of  the  federal  system  of  jurisprudence, 
we  have  reviewed  the  trial  transcript  to  de- 
termine whether  plain  error  infected  the  de- 
fendant's trial. .  .  .  We  conclude  not. 

"The  defendant's  guilt  was  established  by 
overwhelming  evidence ...."' 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  an  isolated  ex- 
ample. In  February.  1975,  William  Eldridge 
committed  three  counts  of  robbery  by 
means  of  a  dangerous  and  deadly  weapon. 
The  evidence  of  Eldridge's  guilt  was  over- 
whelming, including  identification  by  eye- 
witnesses following  Eldridges  arrest  within 
2  hoius  of  the  crime  and  while  Eldridge  was 
wearing  the  clothes  which  these  witnesses 
had  described.  In  fact,  a  defect  in  the  cuff 
of  Eldridge's  pants  which  the  witnesses  had 
described  was  found  In  the  pants  Eldridge 
was  wearing  at  the  time  of  his  arrest. 

Two  years  after  his  conviction,  Hdridge 
filed  for  postconviction  relief  in  state  court, 
claiming  ineffective  assistance  of  counseL 
The  state  circuit  court  conducted  a  full 
hearing,  obtaining  testimony  of  witnesses 
whom  Eldridge  believed  should  have  been 
called  by  defense  coimsel,  but  who  did  not . 
testify  at  the  trial.  Some  of  these  witnesses 
had  Indicated  to  the  original  defense  coun- 
sel that  they  would  take  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment and  refuse  to  testify  on  behalf  of  El- 
dridge at  the  trial.  In  addition,  evidence  at 
that  hearing  indicated  that  Eldridge  had 
been  less  than  fully  cooperative  with  his  de- 
fense attorney,  falling  to  disclose  material 
facts  which  might  have  assisted  the  lawyer. 
The  lower  state  court  ruled  against  El- 
dridge's motion,  as  did  the  Missouri  Su- 
preme Court.  (.Eldridge  v.  StaU,  592  S.W.2d 
738  (Mo.  Banc  1979). 

In  1980,  six  years  after  the  crime,  Eldridge 
f Ued  a  petition  for  a  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus 
in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Missouri.  The  U.S.  Magistrate  or- 
dered another  full  evidentiary  hearing  at 
which  those  who  had  earlier  indicated  that 
they  would  not  testify  at  the  sUte  trial  tes- 
tified. Following  the  hearing,  the  X5S.  Mag- 
istrate characterized  the  testimony  as 
"highly  suspect"  and  "unpersuaslve."  Upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Magistrate,  Dis- 
trict Judge  Meredith  dismissed  Eldridge's 
petition. 

The  8th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  accepted 
Eldridge's  appeal,  and  on  December  3,  1981. 
issued  a  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  on  the  basis 
of  ineffective  assistance  of  counsel.  The  8th" 
Circuit,  without  the  benefit  of  hearing  testi- 
mony itself,  ignoring  the  clear  findings  of  2 
other  members  of  the  judiciary  who  had 
heard  the  testimony  of  witnesses  and  found 
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It  unreliable  and  in  the  face  of  uncontro- 
verted  evidence  of  guilt,  released  William 
Eldridce. 

A  final  example  from  the  current  body  of 
habeas  corpus  law  will  serve  to  highlicht 
the  open-ended  nature  of  the  Writ  and  the 
present  interpretations  of  the  Federal 
courts  which  allow  State  court  Judgments  to 
be  attacked  decades  after  the  conviction. 

On  April  IS,  1937,  Goodman  Walker  pled 
guUty  to  "having  carnal  knowledge  of  a 
female  person  under  the  age  of  10  years." 
According  to  the  Florida  Attorney  Oeneral's 
Office.  Walker  was  "caught  In  the  act."  Al- 
though the  death  penalty  was  available  for 
such  a  crime,  the  State  Judge  imposed  a  life 
imprisonment  sentence,  perhaps  as  a  result 
of  the  plea  bargaining. 

On  August  33.  19M,  31  years  after  the 
guilty  plea  was  entered.  Walker  filed  a  Peti- 
tion for  a  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  his  State  court  actions  having 
been  decided  against  him.  The  Federal  Dis- 
trict Court  denied  Walker  the  relief  request- 
ed, as  did  the  5th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 
Walker  V.  Wainwright,  430  F.2d  936  (5th  Cir. 
1970).  In  the  original  habeas  corpus  peti- 
tion. Walker  claimed  that  his  plea  had  been 
coerced  by  the  use  of  physical  force  and 
that  he  had  not  been  represented  by  coun- 
sel during  the  hearing. 

On  August  28, 1971,  Walker  filed  a  second 
petition  for  Habeas  Corpus,  this  time  alleg- 
ing not  the  absence,  but  the  Ineffective  as- 
sistance of  counsel.  Both  the  original  trial 
Judge  and  the  appointed  defense  lawyer 
were  deceased  by  this  time.  The  State  of 
Florida,  now  unable  to  present  rebuttal  evi- 
dence, was  confronted  with  a  presimiption 
of  the  federal  court  that  prejudice  existed. 
The  court  stated: 

"(N)o  showing  has  been  made  why  the 
prejudice  naturally  to  be  anticipated  in  such 
circumstances  did  not  in  fact  occur." 

The  district  Judge  was  clearly  aware  of  the 
predicament  in  which  he  had  placed  the 
state.  After  ordering  that  Mr.  Walker  be  set 
free,  the  court  said: 

"Considering  the  long  period  of  time  that 
has  passed  since  the  alleged  crime  took 
place,  it  is  manifestly  impossible  to  retry 
this  prisoner."  350  FJSupp.  91«.  930  (MJ3. 
Fla.  1971). 

What  lesson  does  WaUcer  v.  Wainioright 
teach  us?  First,  it  teaches  that  habeas 
corpus  petitions  may  be  filed  long  after  the 
state  can  present  evidence  to  rebut  the 
"new"  evidence  upon  which  the  petitioner 
relies.  Second,  and  more  importantly,  it 
teaches  us  that  in  the  course  of  the  plea 
bargain  negotiation,  the  apparent  benefit 
obtained  by  a  defendant  because  of  his  plea 
bargain  is  of  no  consequence  in  the  eyes  of 
the  federal  Judge.  The  strategic  decisions  of 
defense  counsel,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
management  of  the  defense,  and  which,  in 
this  case,  possibly  saved  the  defendant  from 
execution,  are  subject  to  later  criticism 
whenever  a  petitioner  expresses  grounds 
which  stir  the  conscience  of  the  federal 
Judge. 

This  Subcommittee  is  fully  aware  of  the 
broad  spectrum  of  problems  which  the  cur- 
rent habeas  corpus  rulings  of  the  federal 
courts  create  for  the  states  in  terms  of  the 
finality  of  Judgments.  Following  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  Jackson  v.  Virffin- 
ia.  443  V£.  307  (1979),  the  sufficiency  of 
the  evidence  upon  which  a  state  conviction 
is  baaed  is  now  completely  reviewable  by  the 
federal  court  under  the  guise  of  a  petition 
for  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  This  is  a  clear 
cut  intrusion  into  state  criminal  proceedings 
and  raises  significant  questions  alMut  the 


doctrine  of  federal-atate  comity.  Further, 
and  as  the  examples  I  have  cited  indicate,  a 
criminal  conviction  is  never  final  until  the 
creativity  of  a  convict  is  exhausted. 

The  very  purpose  of  the  state  court  crimi- 
nal action  is  to  determine  guilt.  Evidence  is 
presented  to  a  trier  of  fact  (Judge  or  Jury) 
who  has  the  ability  not  only  to  hear  the  evi- 
dence in  its  entirety,  but  weigh  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  persons  offering  that  evidence. 
Thereafter,  any  Judicial  review  Is  exercised 
in  a  vacuum,  each  side  presenting  only  life- 
less, edited  versions  of  testimony  which 
each  feels  will  support  its  position.  An  ap- 
pellate Judge  does  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  determination  as  to  the  credibil- 
ity of  any  witness.  The  result  of  this  struc- 
tural problem  is  adequately  underscored  in 
the  examples  I  have  provided  the  Subcom- 
mittee. 

Of  late.  Justices  of  our  Supreme  Court 
and  other  Judges  of  the  federal  system  have 
expressed  alarm  at  their  ever-increasing 
work  loads.  Severely  over-crowded  dockets 
will  diminish  the  quality  of  Justice.  Yet  this 
untenable  position  Is  Judicially  created.  In 
1953.  prisoners  filed  541  habeas  petitions  in 
federal  district  courts.*  In  1979.  over  18.000 
such  petitions  were  filed.* 

These  cases  represent  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  Judicial  workload.  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Charles  Graddick  of  Alabama  recently 
studied  one  segment  of  the  federal  Judici- 
ary, the  Middle  District  of  Alabama,  to  de- 
termine the  level  of  Its  caseload.  General 
Graddick's  study  found  that  one  of  every 
three  cases  in  that  district  was  either  a  fed- 
eral habeas  corpus  or  42  U.S.C.  1983  action. 
The  implications  of  the  imposition  of  rea- 
sonable restrictions  on  these  causes  of 
action  for  the  Federal  caseload  are  obvious. 

Certainly,  I  do  not  contend  that  habeas 
corpus  reviews  should  be  barred  entirely. 
However,  there  must  be  a  reasoned  effort  to 
provide  finality  for  state  Judgments  and  to 
limit  the  amount  of  time  within  which  a 
federal  habeas  corpus  petition  can  be 
brought.  State  courts  are  Jiist  as  concerned 
with  Justice  as  the  federal  courts  and  are 
Just  as  reliable.  I  am  confident  that  this 
Congress  can  address  these  well  known 
habeas  corpus  problems  and  provide  an  ef- 
fective solution  which  will  balance  the  inter- 
ests of  the  criminal  Justice  system  with 
those  of  persons  who  are  convicted  under  it. 

In  1978.  Alexander  Solzbenitsyn  com- 
mented: 

"A  decline  in  courage  may  be  the  most 
striking  feature  which  an  outside  observer 
notices  In  the  West  in  our  days.  The  West- 
em  World  has  lost  its  civil  courage.  .  .  . 
•  •  •  •  • 

"A  statesman  who  wants  to  achieve  some- 
thing important  and  highly  constructive  for 
his  country  has  to  move  cautiously  and  even 
timidly.  ...  As  he  moves  ahead,  he  has  to 
prove  that  each  single  step  of  his  is  well 
founded  and  absolutely  flawless.  Actually, 
an  outstanding  and  particularly  gifted 
person  who  has  unusual  and  unexpected  ini- 
tiative in  mind  hardly  gets  a  chance  to 
assert  himself.  From  the  very  beginning, 
dozens  of  traps  will  be  set  out  for  him. 

"Thus,  mediocrity  triumphs  with  the 
excuse  of  restrictions  imposed  by  democra- 
cy." • 

One  of  these  traps— and  a  most  lethal  one 
in  terms  of  governmental  initiatives— Is  the 
current  abuse  of  42  U.S.C.  Section  1983. 

Section  1983.  enacted  by  Congress  in  1981, 
was  primarily  focused  on  surpressing  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan  in  an  environment  of  state 
and  local  indifference  to  the  Klan's  outra- 
geous excesses.  There  Is  no  evidence  in  the 


Congressional  debates  that  Congrea  intend- 
ed to  limit  the  political  independence  of  the 
Southern  States.^  For  nearly  a  century.  Sec- 
tion 1983  was  a  very  limited  remedy.  In 
1961.  the  Warren  Court  decided  Monroe  v. 
Pape,  365  U.8.  167  (1961).  a  decision  which 
opened  the  door  to  Section  1983  as  a  remedy 
widely  available  to  redres  nearly  every  offi- 
cial act  which  a  plaintiff  feels  violates  his  or 
her  civil  righto.  Today,  the  scope  of  1983 
suito  Is  limited  only  by  the  bravado  and  cre- 
ativity of  plaintiff's  counsel. 

The  increase  in  civil  righto  litigation  in 
the  past  20  years  bears  witness  to  the 
impact  of  Pape  and  the  existence  of  42 
U.S.C.  Section  1988.  In  1960.  approximately 
300  federal  actions  under  all  civil  righto  acto 
were  filed.*  By  1980.  there  were  12,944  gen- 
eral civil  righto  actions  filed,  in  addition  to 
6,000-1-  state  prisoner  civil  righto  actions.* 
State  courto  are  being  replaced  by  federal 
courto  as  the  primary  trial  setting  for  any 
tort  alledgedly  committed  by  a  state  official, 
with  an  alarmingly  detrimental  Impact  on 
the  national-state  balance  of  rest>onslbilities 
and  duties  so  carefully  woven  into  our  Con- 
stitution by  the  Framers. 

I  am  not  pleased  to  say  that  Missouri  is  a 
state  in  which  the  Bench  and  Bar  have  com- 
bined to  develop  new  purposes  for  Section 
1983  suito  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  clearly 
outoide  the  proper  scope  of  Section  1983. 

In  early  1981.  Assistant  Attorneys  General 
in  my  Trade  Offense  Division  were  informed 
of  a  diamond  marketing  scheme  which  they 
believed  constituted  a  criminal  violation  of 
the  Missouri  Securities  Law.  During  the 
course  of  the  investigation,  persons  associat- 
ed with  the  diamond  company  filed  a  $65 
million  Section  1983  action  against  an  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  and  the  State 
Commissioner  of  Securities,  alleging  that 
their  efforts  violated  the  civil  righto  of  the 
plaintiffs  and  company  sales  representa- 
tives. 

The  company  in  question  had  used  this 
tactic  before.  In  several  states  which  had 
been  investigating  the  company,  lawsuito  of 
this  magnitude  had  stopped  investigations. 
Although  we  filed  appropriate  motions  for 
summary  Judgment  based  on  prosecutorial 
and  qualified  immunity,  the  federal  Judge 
refused  to  rule  on  the  motions,  contrary  to 
Supreme  Court  decisions  which  indicate  the 
propriety  of  early  Immunity  decisions,  and 
subjected  my  assistanto  to  lengthy  discovery 
proceedings. 

Ultimately,  the  principals  In  the  company 
were  indicted  for  securities  fraud  by  a  Mis- 
souri grand  Jury.  We  also  obtained  evidence, 
after  the  civil  righto  suit  was  voluntarily  dis- 
missed by  the  plaintiffs,  that  ito  primary 
purpose  was  to  "discourage"  the  continu- 
ation of  the  investigation.  Although  a 
common  law  cause  of  action,  cognizable  in 
state  court  was  available,  plaintiffs'  attor- 
neys Imew  they  would  receive  a  better  re- 
ception in  the  federal  courthouse.  And  this 
Is  but  one  of  several  examples  of  the  use  of 
Section  1983  to  beat  public  officials  into 
submission.  This  is  a  serious  and  growing 
problem  for  all  who  wish  to  serve  the  public. 

In  June  of  1982,  the  United  SUtes  Su- 
preme Court  decided  Harlow  v.  FiUgertUd, 
102  S.Ct.  2727  (1982).  That  case  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  a  bare  allegation  of 
malice  raised  against  executive  officials. 

"Should  not  suffice  to  subject  government 
officials  either  to  the  costo  of  trial  or  to  the 
burdens  of  broad-reaching  discovery  ...  Id. 
at  2738." 

Yet  today,  as  I  testify  before  you,  a  feder- 
al Judge  holds  the  former  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri hostage  to  a  bare  claim  of  malice  by 


refusing  to  rule  on  pending  motions  for 
summary  Judgment.  The  former  Governor 
has  been  subjected  to  time-consuming,  ex- 
pensive depositions  and  discovery.  His  pri- 
vate life  has  been  disrupted  and  his  person- 
al affairs  since  leaving  public  office  have 
been  subject  to  a  level  of  exacting  scrutiny 
which  even  public  life  never  before  required. 
The  costo  to  society  of  Section  1983  nm 
amok  are  exceedingly  high. 

1.  Substantial  official  energy  is  devoted  to 
the  defense  of  lawsuits— dimlahing  the  abili- 
ty of  public  officials  to  fociu  on  vital  public 
issues. 

2.  Talented  individuals  in  the  private 
sector  are  discouraged  from  entering  public 
life— the  very  real  threat  of  litigation  makes 
the  cost  too  high. 

3.  Individuals  in  public  service  are  leaving. 
In  a  sense,  they  have  had  enough,  and  see 
their  ability  to  contribute  diminished. 

4.  The  decision  making  process  is  compro- 
mised. One  Is  tempted  to  consider  personal 
consequences  over  public  benef  Ito.  The  bold, 
creative  plans  often  needed  to  solve  today's 
problems  are  discarded  in  favor  of  the  less 
controversial  and,  more  often  than  not,  the 
less  effective. 

I  believe  the  abuse  of  Section  1983  must 
be  curbed.  I  see  three  critical  steps  that  will 
solve  the  problem.  First,  the  Congress 
should  limit  Section  1983  to  cases  for  which 
no  other  common  law  or  statutory  state 
remedy  existo.  In  this  way.  plaintiffs  will 
not  be  able  to  rely  on  an  expansive  federal 
Judiciary  as  an  ally  in  their  harassment  of 
public  officials. 

Second,  attorneys'  fees  must  be  made 
available  to  prevailing  defendanto  in  frivo- 
lous and  harassment-oriented  cases.  Given 
the  liberal  attorneys'  fees  available  to  plain- 
tiffs in  these  cases,  there  is  a  significant 
temptation  for  plaintiffs'  attorneys  to  file 
actions  without  assessing  the  merito  or  to 
further  the  intereste  of  the  client  who  in- 
tends nothing  more  than  harassment. 

Third,  prompt  resolution  of  defendanto' 
claims  of  immunity  prior  to  the  Initiation  of 
the  discovery  of  defendanto  should  be  the 
rule,  not  the  exception.  Until  a  Judge  rules 
on  a  summary  judgment  motion,  or  motions 
for  protective  orders,  resource  consumptive 
discovery  will  continue  and  the  costo  to  soci- 
ety mount  up  unnecessarily. 

The  final  area  of  federal  Judicial  abuse 
about  which  I  wish  to  speak  to  this  Subcom- 
mittee finds  Ito  rooto  in  42  U.S.C.  Section 
1988,  which  provides  that  prevailing  parties 
in  actions  to  enforce  civil  righto  may  be 
awarded  attorneys'  fees  at  the  discretion  of 
the  trial  Judge. 

Section  1988  has  spawned  a  disturbing 
strategy  for  litigation  by  some  attorneys. 
The  idea  is  to  file  a  broad  based,  ambiguous, 
shotgun  lawsuit  against  a  large  state  institu- 
tion, engage  in  extensive  discovery,  cause 
the  case  to  drag  on  for  years,  gain  some 
relief  from  the  court  on  a  few  of  the  Issues 
raised  or,  better  yet.  secure  a  limited  con- 
sent decree  which,  because  of  all  other  fac- 
tors, defendanto  cannot  afford  not  to  enter. 
Once  this  strategy  is  followed  successfully 
by  the  plaintiffs,  plaintiffs'  counsel  comes 
into  the  federal  court  and  seeks  an  exhorbl- 
tant  fee  for  every  minute  devoted  to  the 
case.  The  passage  of  time  is  of  great  benefit 
to  the  plaintiffs'  lawyer,  although  not  to 
the  class  he  represento.  because  any  institu- 
tion, will,  over  the  years  seek  to  improve 
itself.  Because  of  the  pendency  of  the  law- 
suit, plaintiffs'  attorneys  can  claim  that  any 
institutional  improvemente  were  the  result 
of  their  lawsuit  and  will  attempt  to  recover 
attorney  fees  for  changes  which,  more  often 


than  not,  would  have  been  made  by  the  in- 
stitution as  it,  in  ito  normal  processes,  iden- 
tified problems  and  attempted  to  solve  them 
as  appropriations  became  available. 

Although  it  is  not  universally  the  case, 
there  Is  an  underlying  theme  of  an  unbri- 
dled, profit  motive  which  drives  many  attor- 
neys who  handle  civil  righto  claims  on 
behalf  of  individuals  and  classes.  One 
cannot  blame  the  attorneys— federal  Judges 
using  Section  1988  have  encouraged  their 
avarice. 

In  1980.  an  action  entitled  XMOcioffon  for 
Retard  Citizens  v.  Olsen  was  filed  in  the  fed- 
eral court  In  North  Dakota.'"  In  October  of 
1981,  the  state  of  North  Dakota  asked  the 
court  to  issue  an  order  in  areas  in  which  the 
state  conceded  that  ito  efforto  to  assist  re- 
tarded citizens  fell  short  of  constitutional 
standards.  The  Court,  in  November.  1981. 
issued  an  interim  order  on  the  issues  which 
the  state  conceded.  Following  the  issuance 
of  the  interim  order,  plaintiffs'  attorneys 
sought  an  interim  attorneys'  fee  award  of 
$400,000,  which  accounted  for  every  hour 
which  the  plaintiffs  had  expended  to  date 
In  preparation  of  the  lawsuit.  This  figure  in- 
cluded a  multiplier.  The  federal  Judge 
awarded  plaintiffs  $183,000.  but  said  he 
would  reevaluate  the  interim  award  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  trial,  in  light  of  the  ulti- 
mate disposition  of  the  case. 

Because  the  Judge  had  indicated  that  he 
would  reevaluate  the  award,  and  because 
the  North  DakoU  legislature  had  not  appro- 
priated funds  since  the  interim  award  was 
not  entered  as  a  final  Judgment  in  the  case. 
North  Dakota  was  unable  to  pay  the  interim 
attorneys'  fee  award. 

Plaintiffs'  attorneys  filed  a  motion  for 
contempt  claiming,  among  other  things, 
that  attorneys'  fees  had  not  been  paid.  The 
federal  Judge  did  not  find  the  state  in  con- 
tempt; however,  he  awarded  interest  at  the 
rate  of  14  percent  on  the  $183,000  interim 
award,  and  provided  that  the  state  of  North 
Dakota  would  be  required  to  pay  between 
17.5  and  18.5  percent  Interest  on  any  oper- 
ational loans  which  the  plaintiffs'  firm  was 
required  to  take  out.  There  had  been  no  evi- 
dence these  loans  had  been  sought  by  the 
plaintiffs'  firm,  nor  that  they  would  be  nec- 
essary in  the  future.  The  Judge's  order  gave 
the  firm  carte  blanche  authority  to  borrow 
fimds  for  whatever  operational  purposes  it 
deemed  appropriate  knowing  that  the  state 
would  be  responsible  for  paying  the  estab- 
lished interest  rate  on  those  loans. 

Ultimately,  in  August  of  1982,  following 
the  trial  of  the  disputed  issues,  the  Judge 
awarded  over  $521,000  in  attorneys'  fees  de- 
spite the  request  of  the  attorneys  that  a 
multiplier  be  employed  and  that  they  be 
awarded  $1.1  million.  The  attorneys'  fee 
award  actually  granted  by  the  Judge  repre- 
sented every  hour  claimed  by  the  attorneys 
and  included  payment  for  work  by  four  at- 
torneys whose  names  had  never  appeared 
on  official  documento  filed  with  the  court 
and  whose  activities  on  the  case  were  com- 
pletely unknown  to  the  state  of  North 
Dakota  until  the  request  for  attorneys'  fees 
was  fUed. 

Other  state  Attorneys  General  will  be  ad- 
dressing other  Subcommittees  of  this 
Senate  as  efforto  are  made  to  understand 
the  extremely  unfortunate  impact  of  Sec- 
tion 1988  on  current  civil  righto  litigation. 
Their  stories  will,  in  some  measure,  high- 
light the  sometimes  carnivorous  nature  of 
the  plaintiffs'  counsel  representing  civil 
right  cliento.  For  the  remainder  of  my  testi- 
mony, I  wish  to  discuss  several  additional 
cases  which  highlight  the  attorneys'  bonan- 
za which  Section  1988  has  proved  to  be. 


In  1973.  WUlie  E.  Young,  a  Black  woman, 
was  employed  as  a  public  health  nurse  by 
the  Virginia  State  Department  of  Health. 
She  was  hired  as  a  public  health  nurse  at 
the  lowest  level  (A)  because  the  institution 
from  which  she  received  her  nursing  degree 
was  not  accredited  by  the  National  League 
of  Nursing  at  the  time  of  her  graduation. 
Ms.  Young  filed  a  protest  with  Virginia 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Coordina- 
tor, the  result  of  which  was  that  Ms.  Young 
was  given  credit  for  previous  experience  and 
promoted  to  a  Level  B.  In  1975,  Ms.  Young 
was  informed  that  she  could  not  advaitce  to 
Level  C  because  of  her  non-aocredited 
degree.  To  this  point,  she  had  not  applied 
for  a  Level  C  position.  Ms.  Young  filed  a 
complaint  with  the  Federal  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  and  follow- 
ing negotiations  with  that  agency,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  having  determined  that 
the  institution  from  which  Ms.  Young  had 
received  her  nursing  degree  had  been  subse- 
quently accredited,  eliminated  the  require- 
ment that  barred  Ms.  Young  from  ad\'ance- 
ment  to  Level  C,  in  February  1977. 

In  January.  1978,  Ms.  Young  filed  a  feder- 
al civU  righto  action  claiming  that  she  had 
been  discriminated  against  on  account  of 
her  race.  For  technical,  procedural  reasons 
the  lawsuit  was  dismissed  for  failure  to 
show  receipt  of  the  right  to  sue  notice  from 

the  ej:.o.c. 

In  June  of  1978,  Ms.  Young  was  invited  to 
apply  for  the  position  of  public  health 
nurse.  Level  C.  She  did  so  for  the  first  time, 
as  a  result  of  the  invitation,  passed  the 
merit  examination  for  the  position  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  1978,  and  was  informed  of  Level 
C  vacancies  available  for  her  elsewhere  in 
the  state  where  she  could  apply.  On  Octo- 
ber 30,  1978,  Ms.  Young  fUed  a  civil  righto 
complaint  in  federal  district  court  claiming 
that  she  had  been  discriminated  against  on 
account  of  her  race  and  despite  her  qualifi- 
cations and  that  she  had  been  denied  pro- 
motion to  public  health  nurse.  Level  C, 
since  October  1,  1973.  Ultimately.  Ma. 
Young  and  the  state  of  Virginia  settled  the 
action  by  promoting  Ms.  Young  to  Level  C 
and  awarding  her  $992.00  in  back  pay.  The 
District  Court  denied  attorneys'  fees.  The 
4th  Circuit  United  SUtes  Court  of  Appeals 
reversed  the  District  Court's  decision  not  to 
award  attorneys'  fees  and  remanded  for  a 
determination  of  the  appropriate  attorneys* 
fees  available  for  Ms.  Young's  attorneys.  On 
remand.  Ms.  Young's  attorneys  were  award- 
ed $30,737  in  attorneys'  fees,  despite  the 
fact  that  their  client  received  only  $992  for 
her  alleged  damages  and  the  relief  she  re- 
quested had  been  granted  prior  to  the  filing 
of  the  suit.'* 

Two  other  areas  of  Section  1988  abuse  cry 
out  for  remedy.  First,  despite  the  fact  that  I 
am  unable  to  find  any  evidence  of  Congres- 
sional intent  to  support  the  current  inter- 
pretation by  the  federal  courto,  these  feder- 
al courto  have  determined  that  the  applica- 
tion of  "multiplier"  and  "contingency 
awards"  are  appropriate  in  certain  civil 
righto  actions. 

In  Keith  v.  Volpe,  "  prevailing  attorneys 
for  plaintiffs  who  represented  a  large 
number  of  parties  in  a  successful  challenge 
to  a  Los  Angeles  freeway  project  asked  the 
court  to  award  base  attorneys'  fees  of 
$629,857.14,  a  figure  which  represented  the 
normal  hourly  rate  for  every  hour  spent  by 
all  of  the  personnel  plaintiffs'  attorneys 
claimed  were  required  for  the  preparation 
and  presenUtion  of  the  case,  including 
$515,654.54  in  attorneys'  fees  and 
$114,212.50  for  law  clerks,  paralegals,  and 
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pUnners'  services  (which  are  surely  ex- 
penses, not  fees  for  attorneys).  The  court 
reviewed  the  request  of  the  attomesrs  and 
determined  that  the  $629,867.14  should  by 
multipied  by  3.5.  The  court  stated: 

"The  court  finds  that  a  multiplier  of  3.5 
properly  reflects  the  contingent  nature  of 
the  case  and  the  quality  of  counsel's  efforts 
as  described  above.  This  multiplier  also 
takes  into  account  the  effect  of  the  delay 
between  the  time  plaintiffs'  counsel  ren- 
dered their  services  and  the  date  on  which 
the  order  determining  their  entitlement  to 
fees  was  entered."  '• 

Thus,  confronted  with  base  fees  of 
$629,867.14,  the  trial  court  awarded  attor- 
neys' fees  of  $2,205,534.99. 

thifortunately,  while  this  3.5  multiplier  is 
higher  than  is  normally  experienced  in  the 
civil  rights  cases,  the  use  of  multipliers  and 
contingency  awards  by  federal  Judges  is  an 
all  too  common  occurrence  which  drives  the 
costs  of  these  lawsuits  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reason.  (E.Q.  Qrudizinshi  v. 
Mack,  (D.C.  Ore..  No.  75-1095.  Jan.  28, 
1980).  multiplier  of  2.0  equaUing  $270,000; 
WeUi  v.  Hutchinson,  499  P.  Supp.  174  (E.D. 
Tex  1980)  2.0  multiplier  rendering  $21,000  in 
fees).  I  submit  to  you  that  the  use  of  multi- 
pliers substantially  exceeds  the  intent  of 
Congress  expressed  In  Section  1988.  Con- 
gress should  prohibit  the  federal  Judiciary 
from  applying  multipliers  in  civil  rights  at- 
torneys' fees  award  matters. 

Second,  courts  award  Section  1988  attor- 
neys' fees  holding  that  plaintiffs  prevail 
when  they  do  not  win.  In  NAACP  v.  WU- 
mington  Medical  Center,  Itic,'^  In  1975, 
plaintiffs  filed  an  action  against  Wilmington 
Medical  Center  alleging  violations  of  civil 
rights  as  a  result  of  the  center's  selection  of 
a  site  for  relocation  itnd  removal  of  certain 
in-patient  and  out-patient  services  which  al- 
legedly had  the  effect  of  excluding  persons 
from  participation  in  the  center's  programs 
and  services  and  subjecting  them  to  discrim- 
ination and  segregation  on  the  basis  of  race, 
national  origin,  or  physical  handicap.  De- 
fendants filed  a  motion  for  summary  Judg- 
ment as  did  the  plaintiffs.  The  District 
Court,  on  its  motion,  ordered  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to 
conduct  a  civil  rights  investigation.  HEW 
found  that  the  implementation  of  the  Medi- 
cal Center's  relocation  plan  would  be  a  vio- 
lation of  civil  rights  statutes;  the  Medical 
Center  voluntarily  entered  into  a  contract 
of  assurances  with  HEW  which  modified 
certain  aspects  of  the  Medical  Center's 
original  plan,  and  which,  in  HEW's  judg- 
ment eliminated  the  discriminatory  Impact. 
The  plaintiffs  then  amended  their  com- 
plaint, alleging  that  the  contract  of  assur- 
ances between  HEW  and  the  medical  center 
further  violated  the  civil  rights  of  the  plain- 
tiffs. 

The  trial  on  the  merits  resulted  in  a  com- 
plete verdict  for  the  defendants.  The  Dis- 
trict Court  concluded  that  the  plaintiffs  had 
failed  to  prove  discrimination  on  any  of  the 
claims  asserted  against  the  Medical  Center. 
Thereafter,  the  District  Court  rejected 
plaintiffs'  contention  that  they  were  enti- 
tled to  attorneys'  fees.  The  District  Court 
expressly  rejected  plaintiffs'  claim  that  they 
were  the  catalyst  in  obtaining  the  HEW  in- 
vestigation and  agreement,  largely  on  the 
basis  of  the  plaintiffs'  opposition  to  and 
contention  that  the  contract  of  assurances 
was  a  further  violation  of  plaintiffs'  civil 
rights. 

On  appeal,  the  3rd  Circuit  ruled  that  the 
plaintiffs  were  the  prevailing  party  and  en- 
titled to  reasonable  attorneys  fees  despite 


the  fact  that  at  trial  every  single  issue  was 
decided  in  favor  of  the  defendants. 

The  case  is  presently  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  on  a  Petition  for 
Writ  of  Certiorari. 

I  respectfully  submit  to  this  Subcommit- 
tee that  the  litany  of  excesses  I  described 
today  are  but  the  tip  of  the  proverbial  ice- 
berg. It  Is  incumbent  upon  this  Congress  to 
take  steps  to  curb  these  abuses  and  restore 
sanity  to  the  courtroom. 

While  I  am  convinced  that  the  federal 
Judges  whose  actions  I  have  described  have 
been  motivated  by  what  they  believe  Is  the 
proper  Interpretation  of  the  law  and  what 
they  believe  is  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
Judges  are  never  more  than  interpreters  of 
the  law.  They  cannot  and  should  not  be  its 
authors. 

In  describing  his  brethren  on  the  bench, 
Richard  Neely,  a  judge  of  the  West  Virginia 
Supreme  Couri  of  Appeals,  has  noted: 

"Those  (Judges)  who  are  timid  sedulously 
foUow  precedents:  those  who  are  bold  cava- 
lierly disregard  precedents.  Consequently, 
law  is  frequently  more  a  function  of  the  at- 
titude of  Judges  than  a  set  of  principles 
which  are  understood. .  .  ."  '* 

Judge  Neely's  comments  are  not  Intended 
to  flatter  the  judiciary.  I  believe  the  proper 
restx>nse  is  much  like  that  of  President-elect 
Lincoln  when  told  by  a  Southern  delegate 
following  his  election  that  "everything  now 
depends  on  you."  To  that  he  replied: 

"I  cannot  agree  to  that.  My  course  is  as 
plain  as  a  turnpike  road.  It  is  marked  out  by 
the  Constitution.  I  am  in  no  doubt  which 
way  to  go.  Suppose  now  we  all  stop  discuss- 
ing and  try  the  experiment  of  obedience  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  Don't  you 
think  It  would  work?"  " 

I,  for  one.  think  that  it  is  time  for  a  judi- 
cial experiment  in  obedience  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  law.  Thank  You. 
rooTNons 

■  Letter  to  H.S.  RandaU.  May  23.  1867.  Quoted  in 
L.  Henkin.  "Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Constitution" 
(1973)  at  p.  371. 

■  Alexander  Solzhenitayn.  Associated  Harvard 
Alumni  Address.  June  8,  1B78. 

'StaU  V.  /toss.  SM  S.W.  3d  S33.  633-4  (Mo~App. 
1977). 

*Brovm  v.  AUen.  344  V.S.  443.  537  n.  8  (1953). 

'Administrative  Office  of  the  United  SUtes 
Courts.  1979  Annual  Report  of  the  Director. 

•  Op.  Cit.  Footnote  3. 

^Note.  Section  1983  and  Federalism,  90 
Harv.L.Rev.  1133  (1977).  See  text  pp.  1153-1156. 

•Administrative  Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts,  1960  Annual  Report  of  the  Director. 

•Administrative  Office  of  the  United  SUtes 
Courts.  1980  Annual  Report  of  the  Director. 

■°  iUsociatton  /or  Retartied  CitUent  v.  Otten, 
Caae  No.  Al-80-141  (NX).  DUt.  Ct.). 

■>  Young  V.  Kenley.  641  F.3d  193  (4th  Clr.  1981). 

■•  Youno  V.  Kenley,  485  F.  Supp.  365  (E.D.  Va. 
1980). 

»  86  F.RJ3.  566  (CD.  C^a.  1980). 

'♦  Id.  at  577. 

••689  F.3d  1161  (3rd  Clr.  1983). 

'•  R.  Neely,  "How  Courts  Oovem  America."  Yale 
Univ.  Press.  (1981).  p.  11. 

"  O.  P.  Own.  "Abraham  Lincoln:  The  Man  and 
His  Faith."  Tyndale  House  Publ..  Inc.  (1981).  p.  134. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  informed  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  the  President  pro 
tern,  and  the  majority  leader  that  ttiis 
banliruptcy  legislation  that  I  have 
sought  to  get  on  the  floor  for  well  over 
a  year  now  in  the  precise  manner  and 
imder  almost  the  same  conditions — 
that  they  would  be  tied  together  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  pass— is  before 
us.  And  lo  and  behold,  it  appears  that 
two  amendments  that  I  wanted   to 


have  imder  consideration  may  be  a 
stumbling  block.  Far  be  it  for  this  Sen- 
ator to  delay  this  body,  because  I 
think  the  necessity  not  only  for  the 
Judgeships  but  also  for  the  substantive 
part  of  the  legislation  that  is  before  us 
is  paramount. 

I  have  two  amendments.  I  under- 
stand one  of  them  will  be  accepted 
which  would  provide  for  the  appellate 
procedures  on  a  discretionary  basis  by 
each  circuit.  It  has  worked  well  in  the 
ninth  circuit,  and  I  would  appreciate 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  also 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
agreeing  that  this  one  will  be  available 
and  put  in  the  package. 

What  disturbs  me  more  than  any- 
thing else.  Mr.  President,  quite  frank- 
ly, is  that  I  have  an  amendment  that 
would  change  the  standard  and  would 
not  permit  discharge  in  bankruptcy  of 
obligations  arising  from  the  infliction 
of  willful,  wanton,  or  reckless  injury. 

Today  there  exists  in  the  bankrupt- 
cy statute  an  unconscionable  loophole 
which  makes  it  possible  for  drunk 
drivers  or  others  who  have  acted  with 
willful,  wanton,  or  reckless  conduct 
and  who  have  injured,  killed,  or 
caused  property  damage  to  others  to 
escape  civil  liability  for  their  actions 
by  having  their  judgment  debt  dis- 
charged in  Federal  bankruptcy  court. 
This  loophole  afforcis  opportunity  for 
scandalous  abuse. 

Imagine  the  heartbreak  of  a  parent 
who  has  been  notified  that  his  or  her 
child  has  been  killed  or  permanently 
disabled  by  somebody  who  has  acted 
in  a  willful,  wanton,  or  reckless 
manner,  such  as  weaving  down  a  road, 
totally  oblivious  to  the  danger  posed 
to  other.  Then  imagine  the  distraught 
parent,  or  wife,  losing  whatever  com- 
pensation they  have  recovered  for 
their  loss  because  the  tort-feasor  has 
turned  to  the  bankruptcy  court  and 
received  a  complete  discharge  of  his  li- 
ability. Or  imagine  the  hardship  on 
children  who  lose  a  father,  a  mother, 
or  perhaps  both  to  a  dinink  driver  or 
somebody  else  who  acted  in  a  negli- 
gent manner.  These  are  not  hypothetl- 
cals.  Every  day  in  some  bankruptcy 
court,  a  person  or  family  who  have 
been  the  victims  of  another's  willfull, 
wanton,  or  reckless  conduct  are  being 
deprived  of  their  duly  won  and  de- 
served Judgments.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
could  cite  examples  where  the  present 
interpretation  of  the  law  would  make 
us  all  Just  sick.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I 
believe  we  can  all  agree  that  an  inno- 
cent victim  of  anothers  outrageous 
conduct  should  not  be  deprived  of 
their  right  to  a  judgment  Lf  they  can 
show  that  the  perpetrator  was  at 
fault.  Bankruptcy  was  never  meant  to 
be  a  shield  behind  which  drunk  driv- 
ers, and  others  who  have  acted  in  a 
recldess  manner,  can  absolve  them- 
selves of  liability.  The  concept  of  the 
fresh  start  for  a  debtor  must  defer  to 


the  possibility  of  a  fresh  start  of  the 
innocent  victim. 

As  used  in  this  amendment,  the 
words  "willful,"  "wanton."  and  "reck- 
less," should  be  given  a  broad  meaning 
to  include  such  things  punitive  dam- 
ages and  other  examples  where  the 
conduct  of  the  debtor  has  been  so  neg- 
ligent as  to  make  that  debtor  unde- 
serving of  a  discharge  in  banlcruptcy. 

The  amendment  as  offered  would 
not  include  within  its  scope  purely 
negligent  conduct.  This  term  is  gener- 
ally meant  to  mean  that  a  reasonable 
person  would  not  have  realized  the 
risk  of  there  action  and  not  done  the 
thing  that  caused  the  injury.  This 
person  doesn't  know  of  the  risk  but 
should  have. 

The  term  reckless  generally  is  under- 
stood to  mean  that  the  perpetrator  of 
the  injury  knew  of  the  risk  and  went 
ahead  with  his  action  anyway.  He  ad- 
verted to  the  harm.  Surely,  we  do  not 
want  to  insulate  from  liability  people 
that  conduct  themselves  in  a  willful, 
wanton,  or  reckless  manner  as  these 
words  are  generally  understood.  It 
may  even  be  questionable  whether  we 
want  to  discharge  a  negligent  tort- 
feasor, but  my  amendment  does  not 
address  that. 

There  is  a  portion  of  this  bill  now, 
no  longer  an  amendment,  regarding 
drunk  driving,  but  it  is  questionable 
whether  or  not  it  goes  far  enough  to 
insure  that  particular  discharge.  How- 
ever, we  are  in  the  process  of  attempt- 
ing to  pass  a  bill  so  we  can  rectify  the 
Marathon  decision  and  create  a 
number  of  new  Judges  that  the  courts 
so  badly  need. 

Rather  than  hold  up  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings, I  can  only  say  that  it  is  most 
regrettable,  that  such  a  significant 
amendment  shall  not  be  considered, 
but  under  the  circujnstances,  far  be  it 
for  me  to  keep  the  Senate  from  func- 
tioning. Quite  frankly,  I  think  we 
spend  too  much  time  on  it  now.  I  hope 
the  majority  leader,  who  is  here,  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  Pear- 
son-Ribicoff  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  and  might 
consider  some  debate  and  serious  con- 
sideration so  we  would  not  have  this 
type  of  problem. 

Under  those  rules,  as  I  read  them 
Just  this  last  weekend,  I  believe  we 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  have 
this  amendment  up  and  get  a  vote  on 
it  and  have  it  decided  one  way  or  the 
other.  Unfortunately,  that  is  not  how 
the  body  runs  today,  and  I  am  well 
aware  of  it. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee for  his  indulgence  and  for  the  co- 
operation that  he  has  extended  to  me. 
I  will  not  object  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  that  has  been  pro- 
posed providing,  Mr.  President— I  want 
to  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee— no  one  else  Is  objecting  to 
it.   If   there   is   going   to   be   further 


debate  on  the  subject  or  other  amend- 
ments other  than  the  agreement  of- 
fered, then  my  objection  will  stand.  I 
understand  that  is  not  the  case,  so  I 
will  withhold  my  objection. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rxcoiu)  the 
amendment  I  was  going  to  offer. 

There     being     no     objection,     the 
amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(Ptirpose:  To  amend  title  11  relating  to  the 

discharge  of  debts  Incurred  by  persona 

driving  while  intoxicated) 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  amend- 
ment add  the  following  new  sections: 

Sec.  .  Section  523(aK6)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(6)  for  willful,  wanton,  or  reckless  injury 
by  the  debtor  to  another  entity  or  to  the 
property  of  another  entity;". 

Sec.  .  Section  1141(d)  of  title  11,  United 
States  C(xle,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  as  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5),  respectively; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following: 

"(3)  The  confirmation  of  a  plan  does  not 
discharge  any  debtor  from  any  debt  except- 
ing from  discharge  imder  section  523(aK6) 
of  this  tlUe.". 

Mr.  BA£:ER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arizona.  I  appreciate 
his  observations,  and  I  especially  ap- 
preciate his  cooperation. 

I  have  also  read  the  Pearson-Ribi- 
coff/Ribicoff-Pearson  recommenda- 
tions. Indeed,  I  have  conferred  with 
former  Senators  Ribicof f  and  Pearson 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  as  has  the 
minority  leader  and  others.  They  have 
the  recommendations,  and  they  go  a 
long  way  toward  streamlining  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Senate,  I  believe. 

I  ciommend  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  Senator  Mathias, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member. 
Senator  Ford,  for  agreeing  to  hold 
hearings  on  those  recommendations. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
that  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  take  up 
and  attempt  to  deal  with  any  recom- 
mendations the  Rules  Committee  may 
submit  to  us  in  that  respect. 

Mi.  hatch.  Mr.  President,  last 
summer  the  Supreme  Court  in  North- 
em  Pipeline  Conatruction  Co.  v.  Mara- 
thon Pipe  Line  Co.  (102  S.  Crt.  2858 
(1982)).  found  imconstitutional  Con- 
gress broad  grant  of  jurisdiction  to 
bankruptcy  judges  who  lack  life 
tenure  and  guarantees  against  salary 
reductions.  The  Court  stayed  its  ruling 
until  December  24,  1982.  to  allow  Con- 
gress to  reformulate  that  jurisdiction 
in  an  ac(^ptable  manner.  When  Con- 
gress failed  to  meet  that  deadline,  the 
bankruptcy  courts  began  to  operate 
under  an  interim  rule  designed  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States.  This  interim  ruJe,  in  essence, 
grants  all  bajikruptcy  jurisdiction  to 
district  courts,  article  III  courts  that 
have  the  necessary  judicisJ  attributes, 
but  allows  bankruptcy  Judges  to  con- 


tinue to  exercise  that  jurisdiction. 
This  interim  rule  passed  constitutional 
muster  when  examined  by  the  fifth 
circuit  in  the  case  of  Braniff  v.  CAB 
(No.  83-1048.  5th  Circ.,  Feb.  28,  1983). 

This  brief  background,  in  my  opin- 
ion, itself  argues  for  the  wisdom  of  the 
compromise  struck  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  embodied  in  S.  1013.  S. 
1013  is  basically  patterned  after  the 
interim  rule  which  has  proven  to  work 
very  well  in  practice. 

S.  1013  would  make  the  bankruptcy 
courts  adjumcts  of  the  district  courts 
for  the  adjudication  of  bankruptcy 
matters.  Article  III  district  courts 
would  be  the  repositories  of  bankrupt- 
cy jurisdiction,  but  the  article  I  bank- 
ruptcy Judges  would  continue  to  exer- 
cise the  majority  of  that  Jurisdiction, 
except  that  this  exercise  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  district 
courts  and  the  consent  of  the  parties. 
Thus,  most  bankruptcy  disputes  would 
be  handled  in  article  I  courts  with  the 
expertise  to  deal  with  these  matters 
while  Marathon-type  State  law  cases 
would  fall  within  the  purview  of  such 
courts  only  if  the  parties  agree.  In  the 
absence  of  such  consent,  the  district 
courts  would  decide  the  Issue.  This  is  a 
masterful  compromise.  The  district 
courts  would  be  empowered  to  handle 
the  unique  type  of  cases  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  addressed  in  Marathon: 
namely,  cases  related  to  bankruptcy 
proceedings  but  actually  raising 
wholly  State  law  claims  that  arise  in- 
volving the  bankrupt.  Bankruptcy 
courts,  meantime,  would  continue  to 
handle  ordinary  bankruptcy  functions 
unless  the  parties  also  wished  them  to 
deal  with  the  broader  Marathon-type 
case. 

To  administer  this  redefined  juris- 
diction, the  bill  creates  229  new  article 
I  bankruptcy  judges,  approximately 
the  number  of  current  bankruptcy 
Judges,  with  at  least  one  Judge  for 
every  Federal  Judicial  district.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  creates  24  new  court  of 
appeals  Judgeships  and  51  district 
court  Juclgeships.  These  new  Judge- 
ships were  Justified  even  before  the 
Marathon  problem  arose.  In  the  wake 
of  Marathon,  they  are  even  more 
needed.  To  some  degree.  Federal 
courts  should  have  some  additional 
banlcruptcy  cases  to  handle  if  the  par- 
ties do  not  consent  to  bankruptcy 
court  Jurisdiction.  Accordingly,  the 
case  for  75  new  Judgeships  is  even 
more  compelling  after  this  restructur- 
ing of  bankruptcy  jurisdiction. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  is  a  mas- 
terful compromise  for  several  reasons: 

First,  it  is  a  proven  system  which 
can  be  implemented  without  undue 
dislocations  in  the  administration  of 
bankruptcy  disputes.  The  interim  rule 
has  been  operating  since  last  year. 
Moreover,  it  has  been  operating  effi- 
ciently. At  the  time  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  was  considering  this  issue. 
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a  report  from  the  Central  District  of 
California  indicated  that  although 
7.000  bankruptcies  had  been  filed 
under  the  interim  rule,  only  53  had 
been  demanded  any  district  court  at- 
tention. In  other  words,  the  bulk  of 
the  bankruptcy  work  was  being  done 
by  bankruptcy  courts.  The  issues 
which  demanded  an  article  III  resolu- 
tion were  appropriately  handled. 

Second,  as  indicated  by  the  above 
statistics,  the  system  created  by  this 
bill  is  workable.  For  the  most  part, 
bankruptcy  experts  will  handle  techni- 
cal bankruptcy  matters,  but  the  dis- 
trict court  is  available  if  necessary. 
This  is  further  assured  by  S.  1013  be- 
cause it  provides  that  a  party  is 
deemed  to  have  consented  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  Jiuisdiction  if  the  issue  is 
not  raised  at  the  first  hearing.  More- 
over, it  is  workable  because  it  provides 
bankruptcy  practitioners  and  individ- 
uals in  financial  difficulty  with  a 
forum  to  insure  expeditious  resolution 
of  their  cases. 

Third,  it  is  constitutional.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  fifth  circuit  has  al- 
ready upheld  the  interim  rule  after 
which  this  bill  is  patterned. 

Penally,  this  avoids  many  of  the  pit- 
falls presented  by  other  alternatives 
considered  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee before  arriving  at  this  important 
compromise.  Of  most  importance  in 
this  context  is  that  the  committee  did 
not  create  a  specialized  article  III 
court.  This  was  the  committee's  recog- 
nition that  specialized  life  tenure 
Judges  could  develop  a  cramped  per- 
spective of  the  law.  When  an  identifia- 
ble jurist  works  full  time  in  a  closed 
legal  environment  hearing  the  same 
kind  of  issue  day  after  day,  they  are 
liable  to  lose  sight  of  the  basic  values 
at  stake  in  their  decisions.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  1920's  the  Commerce 
Court  of  the  United  States  operated 
with  the  sole  fimction  of  reviewing 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  rul- 
ings. Because  that  court  dealt  solely 
with  railroading  issues,  the  railroads 
committed  great  resources  to  appoint- 
ing Judges  after  their  own  persuasion. 
The  court  quickly  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  vulnerability  to  railroad  inter- 
ests. For  this  reason,  it  was  later  abol- 
ished. In  my  opinion,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  was  wise  in  avoiding  the 
creation  of  an  article  III  court  which 
gave  some  types  of  cases  and  some 
legal  practitioners  special  access  to  a 
life  tenure  judge. 

One  aspect  of  this  bill  is  particularly 
attractive.  It  would  permit  a  party  to  a 
case  which  is  based  entirely  in  State 
law  but  Just  happens  to  involve  a 
party  who  has  filed  for  bankruptcy  to 
have  his  case  heard  in  State  court. 
This  wisely  permits  State  courts  to  re- 
solve State  law  issues.  The  case  for 
this  provision  grows  out  of  an  exami- 
nation of  the  Marathon  case. 

Section  1471(h)  in  S.  1013  aUows  dis- 
trict courts  to  abstain  "in  the  interest 


of  comity  with  State  courts  and  re- 
spect for  State  law."  This  section  fur- 
ther requires  the  district  court  to  ab- 
stain from  deciding  a  State  law  claim, 
not  arising  under  title  11,  where  a 
party  affirmatively  moves  for  absten- 
tion. This  is  wise  constitutional  policy 
and  wise  court  administration  policy. 
Under  our  constitutional  system  of 
courts.  Federal  laws  are  generally  in- 
terpreted in  Federal  courts  and  State 
laws  in  State  courts.  Permit  me  to  ex- 
plain my  thoughts  on  this  matter  in 
more  detail: 

The  plurality  decision  in  Marathon 
discussed  extensively  the  attributes  of 
article  III  Judges  and  bankruptcy 
judges  as  a  basis  for  invalidating  the 
broad  grant  of  jurisdiction  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  (BRA).  An  al- 
ternative article  III  consideration  tac- 
itly influenced  the  decision,  and  imder 
slightly  different  circumstances  might 
have  become  the  primary  basis  for  de- 
cision. This  alternative  article  III  ar- 
gument recognizes  that  bankruptcy 
courts  have  used  the  practically  limit- 
less language  of  the  BRA  >  to  assert 
Federal  question  jurisdiction  over  non- 
Federal  questions.  Although  bankrupt- 
cy is  clearly  a  Federal  question.  State 
law  claims  do  not  automatically 
become  subject  to  litigation  in  a  Fed- 
eral court,  perhaps  even  a  Federal 
court  in  a  distant  State,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  tangentially  related  to  a 
bankruptcy  claim. 

Article  III  states  that  the  Federal  ju- 
dicial power  extends  to  cases  "arising 
imder  this  Constitution  and  the  laws 
of  the  United  States."  This  is  the  basis 
for  Federal  question  jurisdiction.  Jus- 
tice Cardozo  gave  perhaps  the  best 
definition  of  the  limits  of  Federal 
question  jurisdiction: 

How  and  when  a  case  arises  "under  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States" 
has  been  much  considered  in  the  books. 
Some  tests  are  well  established.  To  bring  a 
case  within  the  [limits  of  federal  question 
Jurisdiction],  a  right  or  immunity  created  by 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States  must  be  an  element,  and  an  essential 
one,  of  the  plaintiff's  cause  of  action  *  *  * 
The  right  or  immunity  must  be  such  that  it 
will  be  supported  if  the  Constitution  or  laws 
of  the  United  States  are  given  one  construc- 
tion or  effect,  and  defeated  if  they  receive 
another  *  •  •  A  genuine  and  present  contro- 
versy, not  merely  a  possible  or  conjectural 
one,  must  exist  with  reference  thereto  •  •  • « 

Disputes  regarding  the  distribution 
of  a  bankrupt's  estate  are  clearly  Fed- 
eral questions.  The  Constitution  itself 
provides  for  "imiform  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Bankruptcies."  Thus,  if  the 
BRA  had  limited  its  jurisdictional 
grant  to  cases  "arising  under"  title  II, 
the  bankruptcy  courts  would  have 
been  fully  within  the  established 
limits  of  Federal  judicial  power  under 
article  III.  The  open-ended  language 
of  the  BRA,  however,  went  on  to 
confer    jurisdiction    on    bankruptcy 


Footnotes  at  end  of  speech. 


courts  over  matters  merely  "related 
to"  tiUe  II.  Thus  bankruptcy  judges 
have  taken  jurisdiction  over  State  law 
issues  that  are  vaguely  related  to 
bankruptcy  proceedings  but  which 
have  no  basis  in  Federal  law  at  all. 

A  noted  commentator  on  bankruptcy 
law  notes  that  the  BRA  jurisdictional 
grant  has  no  conceptual  limit.*  Indeed, 
bankruptcy  courts  have  tended  to  find 
no  limits  on  the  sweep  of  their  author- 
ity. For  Instance,  bankruptcy  courts 
have  managed  to  find  enough  relation- 
ship between  a  bankruptcy  proceeding 
and  a  wide  variety  of  State  civil  pro- 
ceedings to  assert  Federal  jurisdiction, 
including  the  following:  an  action 
brought  under  a  State  corporation  law 
alleging  willful  appropriation  of  a  cor- 
porate opportunity,*  an  action  to  re- 
scind a  contract  for  purchase  of  a 
motel  on  grounds  of  misrepresenta- 
tion,* an  action  to  foreclose  on  mort- 
gages,* an  action  regarding  the  validi- 
ty of  liens  on  homestead  property,^  ac- 
tions regarding  truth  in  lending  viola- 
tions,* an  action  alleging  property 
damage,*  and  an  action  alleging 
breach  of  contract. »"»  These  cases 
assert  no  "right  or  Immunity  created 
by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States,"  let  alone  asserting  the 
type  of  "essential"  Federal  element 
that  Justice  Cardozo  foimd  necessary 
for  Federal  question  jurisdiction. 
These  are  State  law  questions. 

Federal  law  determines  the  content 
of  the  debtor's  estate.  In  particular, 
Federal  law  governs  disputes  over 
whether  property  transferred  prior  to 
a  bankruptcy  should  be  returned  to  a 
bankrupt's  estate  to  help  satisfy  credi- 
tors. Federal  law  also  dictates  which 
creditors  are  qualified  to  claim  a  share 
of  the  distribution  of  the  bankrupt's 
remaining  properties.  State  law  de- 
fines the  legal  substance  of  those 
claims.  The  doctrine  of  Erie  Railroad 
against  Tompkins  • '  has  frequently 
been  invoked  in  bankruptcy  litigation 
as  a  reminder  that  Federal  courts  may 
not  create  substantive  legal  rights  that 
a  State  has  chosen  not  to  provide.'* 
Erie  also  has  governed  the  failure  of  a 
Federal  court  to  acknowledge  rights 
created  by  a  State,'*  even  if  the  State 
holds  a  minority  view  of  commercial 
law.'*  In  short  the  Federal  bankruptcy 
courts  have  no  authority,  constitution- 
al or  otherwise,  to  reestablish  the 
regime  of  Swift  against  Tyson.'* 

These  issues  of  purely  State  law  are 
also  not  subject  to  doctrines  of  ancil- 
lary jurisdiction  which  otherwise 
might  operate  to  pull  them  into  Feder- 
al court.  These  State  law  claims  are 
not  subservient  to  Federal  bankruptcy 
rights,  but  entirely  separate  causes  of 
action  which  happen  to  involve  a 
party  who  is  also  in  bankruptcy  court. 
The  primary  function  of  ancillary  ju- 
risdiction is  to  prevent  relitigation  of 
Issues  adjudged  in  an  original  suit.'* 
Once  decided,  these  State  law  claims 
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are  not  subject  to  relitigation  in  the  of  summary  and  plenary  Jurisdiction       "See. e.g., /nrefa*erii/iic,  3«op. Supp. »4«(D. 

a)ntext   of   bankruptcy   because   the  that  confused  bankruptcy  law  prior  to  *^^??Li"''   /„  «  «„^  <i«5  p  m  ««  ,i..h  r., 

^^^^^^^^^\onYiBsi^f^V^^X^T.  1978.  The  pre-1978  determination  of  ..r.^/;  ^t^^S^sSV  jS^iSS  !SS  §S: 

mined  with  finality  whether  the  con-  Jurisdiction  turned  on  the  question  of  ^vn\ 

tested  property  belongs  in  the  estate,  whether  the  assets  of  the  estate  were  „' '  ff*^,/^- ^"^  .^^"**^'' ^"",Z"t' 

Ancillary  jurisdiction  is  not  an  alter-  within  the  constructive  or  actual  con-  ^pp  iS  (Wj^^^wJ^   '»  "^'^"^  »**  ^ 

native  explanation  for  extensive  asser-  trol  of  the  court.  This  bifurcated  juris-       "ii  ojb.  i  amy.  w^  -BMikruptcy  and  the 

tion  of  Federal  Jurisdiction  over  State  diction,  based  as  it  was  on  undefined  ^^^°>^'>*  of  FMeni  Jurisdiction"  95  hsjv.  u  Rev.  701 

**ClSlS'the  intent  of  the  broad  lurU  **"*^  °^ statutory  law,  engendered  ex-  '^^^.Bnen  v.  HicHtamc.  p.  Supp.  cd.  n.Y).  t 

Hwi       1          *  .     ;i.    ,S?«^^^^"  pensive  and  time-consuming  disputes  p.rj3.42,44. 

oicuonai  grant  m  the  1978  act  was  to  over     jurisdiction.     This     provision      " -Seiecuve  Exercise  of  jurisdicuon  m  Bankrupt- 
promote    desirable    goal    of    efficient  gimpiy  acknowledges  established  con-  ff^"**"*  ""^  Proeeedm..."  »9  Tex-  ur.  i» 

^admintetratlon  and  reduce  delays  stltutional  bounds  between  State  and  """'            

in  estate  administration  occasioned  by  Federal  law  issues                                                        AMnroiinrr  no.  laoa 
migatlon  outside  of  the  Federal  bank-  purely  State  law  claims  without  Fed-            (Purpow:  To  make  technlal  and 
ruptcy  system.  A  recent  commentary  o—i  Question  Jurisdiction  under  article                  conforming  amendments) 
suggests,  however,  that-  m  Xti^S  tS^^S  TZ^y.       *^-.™^**?ND-  ^  ^^^ent.  I 
exercise    of    JurisdicUon    by    bankruptcy  he  simolv  adiudic&t«>d  in  RtAt^P  ivMirtji  send  to  the  desk  a  package  of  amend- 
courts  to  the  full  extent  permltSS^the  JJ  sBL^S    hSe    iSi    dSwed  ^^^^  ^  S.    1013   which   I   offer   on 
Code  may  impede  rather  than  faclllUte  con-  SthStJuiSdSioSS    tuSutes   slnS  be^a"  <>'  myself  and  my  distinguished 
gresslonal  goals  because  full  exercise  may  J"'"©"''    Junsoiciionai    disputes    Sln^  g-iigg^_  *  '       aiahjima  (JAr   Wrvj  m^ 
congest  bankruptcy  courts  with  bankruptcy  the  inception  of  the  Constitution.  Fed-  ^^^Jl?fy,fr^^^Jf^^^ 
related    cases.    The    broad    JurisdlcUonal  eral  bankruptcy  claims,  cases  arising  "fV*  '^  <^^*'  ^^^^  ^  immediately  con- 
grant,  intended  to  eliminate  deUy  and  ex-  under  title  II.  will  be  heard  in  Federal  *^®"„„„„»^„,^    ^ __ 

pense    caused    by    Jurisdictional    disputes  courts.   This  Is  not  a  new  statutory        ^*®    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

under  the  Act,  Instead  may  create  the  delay  scheme  or  a  return  to  an  old  bifurcat-  '^^^^^  '^  ^^^  ^^^  amendments, 

and  expense  of  crowded  dockets."  ed  system  of  Jurisdiction  but  a  con-       The  bill  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

This  same  commentary  argues  that  tinuation  of  the  proper  constitutional       "^^^  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 

bankruptcy     courts     should     abstain  Umits  of  Federal  bankruptcy  Jurlsdic-  Thtjhmohd).  for  himself  and  B«r.  Hxtldi. 

from  hearing  bankruptcy-related  civil  tion  that  existed  prior  to  the  over-  ''on^r,Tn?^*iJiH°.TJ^/!lifv.l^f 

proce^    on    grounds    of    judicial  reaching  1978  act   The  1978  act  had  .o^e'iroVi'^u.rc^rdlr  uu/^' 

economy.  improperly  federalized  Issues  of  State       on  page  6,  line  10,  strike  out  "and "  and 

Another    aspect    of    the    efficiency  law  In  which  neither  diversity  nor  a  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

qu^tlon  is  raised  by  a  brief  reminder  Federal  question  existed.                              On  page  5,  strike  out  lines  15  through  25, 

of  the  intolerable  situation  created  by  Thus,  for  reasons  dictated  by  sound  "nd  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

Swift  against  Tyson.  A  judicial  system  constitutional  policy  as  well  as  Judicial       "^^'>  ^  *  proceeding  involving  the  debtor 

which  permits  Federal  judicial  officers  economy  and  procedural  fairness  to  ^^''^  **  based  upon  a  State  law  claim  or 

to  conjecture  on  the  outcome  of  a  case  claimants   it  is  AnnrnnrisLt.P  tr^  ronnlrp  *^"^  °^  "*^*°"  "°^  arising  under  title  11,  or 

under  State  law  can  hardly  bedimed  a'^S  ^klriTTo'iSln^ol'iS"^  S^fhe'^n^i^avrb^^n^S^iihrSi'^Jie^e^rS 

lSSTaw^S1s°4^m'^«l^°IS  bankruptcy  matters  to  honor  the  re-  ^^^'a^STjSic'^on  S^thS  ISL'S 

ri^^™?rJi^i!r  i5^f  o.    ,         ^  <»"e8t  o'  a  party  to  that  proceeding  to  the  court  shall,  upon  proper  motion,  abstato 

two  separate  Dom^  01  btate  law.  one  have  whoUy  State  law  Issues  resolved  from  adjudicating  such  claim  in  the  bank- 

appucaoie  to  parties  before  a  bank-  jn  state  courts.  WhUe  this  provision  is  ruptcy  proceeding  where  an  action  to  adju- 

ruptcy  court  and  the  other  appUcable  u^eiy  to  be  used  only  infrequently,  its  <"«»*«  s"«=*'  ^^'^  ^'^  b««n  o*-  ^i  ^  ^^^^v 

to  the  rest  of  the  State.  availabllltv  will  strenirthpn  th*«  inriu.  Instituted  and  prosecuted  in  a  SUte  forum 

This  leads  to  a  final  consideration  of  ^^^or^iomTS^J^bmin^.  °^  ^PP^oPrtatc  jurisdicUon:  Provided,  That 

equity  and  fairness.  If  a  party  to  a  suit  piS          Provisions  01  tne  oui  m  gen-  this  paragraph  shaU  be  construed  to  limit 

has  a  whoUv  State  law  HA.im  whlrh  hp  erai.  ^Y\e  applicability  of  the  stay  provided  for  by 

Xies  to  have  dSS  bSe  hte  1o«l1  ^  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  reiter-  section  362  of  title  11,  Unlt^  sutes  Code. 

StatTr^irt    whaTnrinol^i-  oi^^^  »<*  ^^  commendations  for  the  mem-  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit  adju- 

Hintof»vi!«;  V^«^L%.^!i!r  tl      i.    »  ♦  ^ers  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  spe-  dlcation  but  not  the  execution  of  such  claim 

Si^^LSfilSn  o^  ^dlSlnt  iSl^  clflcally  Chairman  THUHMOND,  Senator  by  the  State  forum. 

the  jurisdiction  of  a  distant  Federal  r)Qj_        ^  Senator  Hepltk    for  their       On  page  6,  line  3,  strike  out  "1741(0"  and 

court  simply  because  the  other  party  H^Sit  to  Smtoir  tSS^omnromS^  «"««  ^  »«"  thereof  "(d)  or  (e)". 

to  a  suit  has  fUed  for  bankruptey?  The  J^S^e^  ?S  C^  JS^  ??  SSSf       °"  ^^^  '^'  ^^'^  °"'  "^^  '"""'^ 

expense  and  convenience  of  travel  is  rc^tr  t  ^              ,^  raised  by  Mara-  ,.^,^^ 

involved  in  this  consideration,  but  also  ?°^,  J  "^«  "^  coUeagues  to  support      ^g^ ^ 

the  wisdom  of  allowing  State  courts  to  Western i": 

settle    disputes    involving    its   citizens  footwotm  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

and  its  laws.  -See  is  va.C.  1471(b)  which  sUtes  that  bMik-  "Arkansas                                                   •  " 

These  considerations  of  constitution-  "^"if  ""^  *'•"*  liTiwJiction  over  -au  civu  pro-          Eastern  and  Western                          2" 

alitv    pfflripnrv    n.nH  pnnftv  nroiio  nor  ce^Jlnw  arising  under  Title  11  or  uising  In  or  re-             iMMkcru  auu  vtcblchi <  . 

aiiiy  eiiiciency.  ana  equity  argue  per-  ^^^  ^^  cases  under  ntie  ii."                                    On  page  13,  strike  out  the  foUowlng: 

SUasively  for  this  provision,  which  re-  •  OuUv  v.  Fint  National  Bank,  2»9  vs.  1M.117  ..«-_,  M„Ti-«                                                         1" 

quires  a  Federal  district  court  to  ab-  <">»«)■                                                              ^7     !",    " Z ■;;"";;V"i:'           ' 

stain    from    hearing    "related"    non-  '  ^  CoUier  on  Bankruptcy  3.ouiKe).  »t  z-w  to  -  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

bankruptey  cases  grounded  iii  Stati  ""  ^m  ?^/^'r.  Be«tev.  4  B«ikr.  Rptr.  243,  2  "New  Mexico 2". 

law  where  any  party  requests  that  the  C3.c.  2d  U7  cd.  uei.  i»80).                                      on  page  14,  strike  out  the  following: 

case  be  heard  in  State  court.  This  pro-  '  Orunth  v.  Realty  ExecuHvet  inc.  3  cj.c.  3d  "Texas 

^ion  deals  solely  with  cases  of  purely  ^;°„S,"5aS «»d  Loan  ..  caiaima,  5  Bam..        J'°''tT" Z TZTZZ-       ^"' 

State    law    without    any    bankruptey  Rptr.  73. 3  c.b.c.  2d  264  cd.  conn.  198O).  i^id  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Issues  for  which  one  party  requests  a  '  ndioeu  v.  Thomas,  2  c.b.c.  2d  172  (njj.  Tex.  "Texas 

State  court  determination.  There  Is  no    *^??L.„  „  o„.«^„,  „ ^  ^n^n-,.,,^  Northern 4". 

jt..<.-»i«..   i_..^i.._.a   «_   ii._        t                    J  '  Conen  V.  Benviciai  Finance  Co..  2  CM.C.  2a  U         _ 

diversity  involved  In  these  issues  and  (m.d.  pia.  i980).                                                     On  page  14,  strike  out  the  foUowlng: 

no     Federal     question     Jurisdiction.  *  Thompton  ».  nnt  stau  Bank,  z  Bankr.  Rptr.  "Virginia 

These  are  purely  State  law  questions.  "VJ?,^° '""«        «k-^.^  =  ^-.  ,           Eastern 3 

This  should  not  be  construed  In  any  ,n  d  Sl^i)    °^                                               Western ZZ:Z [.ZZZZ        I". 

way  to  be  a  return  to  the  distinctions  ••  304  u.8.  «4  dsss).  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing: 
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On  page  30.  between  the  table  and  line  1 
insert  the  following: 

Sxc.  303.  Section  131  of  tiUe  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  in  the  second  para- 
graph thereof  by  inserting  "Jackson,"  after 
"Lander.". 

On  page  21.  beginning  with  line  19,  strike 
out  through  line  4  on  page  29  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

S«c.  402.  (a)  Subchapter  lU  (civil  service 
retirement)  of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  8331(1)  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause  (i)  the 
following:  ",  except  a  bankruptcy  judge"; 

(2)  in  section  8331(22)  thereof  by— 

(A)  striking  oui  'adding  this  paragraph" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  November 
6.  1978  (Public  Law  95-598:  92  Stat.  2549),  or 
under  section  152  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code"; 

(B)  striking  out  "and  that"  after  "March 
31, 1984,"  in  subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof:  "and  continues  to  serve  as  a 
bankruptcy  Judge  after  such  date  until 
either  the  date  on  which  a  successor  for 
such  judge  is  appointed,  or  October  I,  1984, 
whichever  date  is  earlier,  and  who"; 

(C)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A); 

(D)  striking  out  "201  of  this  Act  but  that" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "201  of  the  Act 
of  November  6,  1978  (Public  Law  95-598;  92 
Stat.  2549)  but  who";  and 

(E)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ";  or" 

(C)  is  appointed  as  a  United  SUtes  bank- 
ruptcy judge  on  or  after  April  1,  1984."; 

(3)  in  section  8334(a)  thereof  by  adding 
"or  a  bankruptcy  judge"  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph (1)  thereof; 

(4)  in  section  8334(c)  thereof  by  striking 
out  of  the  table,  in  the  item  relating  to 
Bankruptcy  judges,  "7.  .  .  .  After  January  1, 
1970."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"7 January  1,  1970.  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  1983. 

"8. _«..    After      September      30, 

1983.". 


(5)  in  section  8336  thereof  by— 

(A)  redesignating  subsection  (k)  thereof  as 
subsection  ( 1 );  and 

(B)  adding  after  subsection  (j)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(k)  An  employee  who  is  a  bankruptcy 
judge  and  is  separated  from  the  service 
after  becoming  62  years  of  age  and  complet- 
ing 5  years  of  civilian  service  or  after  becom- 
ing 60  years  of  age  and  completing  10  years 
of  service  as  a  bankruptcy  judge  is  entitled 
to  an  annuity.";  and 

(6)  in  section  8339  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "(o)"  each  place  it  appears 
in  subsections  (f).  (j),  (k),  (1),  and  (m)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(n)"; 

(B)  inserting  "or  (n)"  after  "(c)"  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (g); 

(C)  striking  out  "or  (c)"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears in  subsection  (g)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(C),  or  (n)";  and 

(D)  striking  out  "after  March  31.  1979. 
and  before  April  1.  1984,"  in  subsection  (n) 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as  a 
referee  in  bankruptcy  and". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1983,  and 
shall  apply  to  bankruptcy  judges  who  retire 
on  or  after  such  date. 


On  page  39,  line  S,  strike  out  "404"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "403". 

On  page  29,  line  18,  strike  out  "405"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "404". 

On  page  30,  line  7,  strike  out  "406"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "405". 

On  page  30,  line  19,  strike  out  "407"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "406". 

On  page  30,  line  24,  strike  out  "employee" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Federal  judge". 

On  page  30,  line  25,  strike  out  "employ- 
ee's" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "judge's". 

On  page  31,  strike  out  lines  5  through  7 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  407.  Chapter  6  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  section  201(a)  of 
the  Act  of  November  6.  1978  (Public  Law  95- 
598.  29  Stat.  2657).  effective  April  1.  1984.  is 
amended  by  repealing  section  160  and  re- 
pealing the  Item  relating  to  section  160  in 
the  table  of  sections  thereof. 

On  page  31,  line  8,  strike  out  "409"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "408". 

On  page  32,  before  line  1.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

Sec.  409.  Section  775  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  as  such  section  is  to  become  ef- 
fective April  1.  1984,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  same  as"  In  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "  on  an  equivalent 
basis  as". 

On  page  32,  between  lines  3  and  4  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  411.  Section  1334  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  as  such  section  Is  to  become  ef- 
fective April  1.  1984,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"B  1334.  Bankruptcy  appeals 

"(a)  The  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  appeals  from  all  final  judgments, 
orders,  and  decrees  of  bankruptcy  courts. 

"(b)  The  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  appeals  from  interlocutory  orders 
and  decrees  of  bankruptcy  courts,  but  only 
by  leave  of  the  district  court  to  which  the 
appeal  is  taken. 

"(c)  An  appeal  under  this  section  shall  be 
taken  to  the  district  court  for  the  judicial 
district  in  which  the  bankruptcy  court  is  lo- 
cated.". 

On  page  32,  line  4,  strike  out  "411"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "412". 

On  page  32,  line  11,  strike  out  "412"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "413". 

On  page  32,  line  18,  strike  out  "413"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "414". 

On  page  33.  line  5,  strike  out  "414"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "415". 

On  page  33.  strike  out  lines  11  through  14 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  Section  405(c)(2)  of  the  Act  of  Novem- 
ber 6.  1978  (Public  Law  95-598;  92  SUt. 
2549)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  During  the  transition  period,  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  district  courts,  and  the 
courts  of  appeals  in  hearing  bankruptcy  ap- 
peals shall  be  the  same  as  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  courts  under  title  28  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion granted  under  the  amendments  made 
by  sections  102  and  412  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  and  Federal  Judgeship  Act  of  1983.". 
On  page  33.  line  15,  strike  out  "415"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "416". 

On  page  33,  line  15,  strike  out  "209,  211. 
234,  239,"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "203, 
204,  208,  209,  211.  215.  232.  234.  236.  237.  238. 
239,  240,". 

On  page  33,  line  18,  strike  out  "416"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "417". 

On  page  34,  line  1,  strike  out  "417"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "418  (a)". 

On  page  34,  between  lines  9  and  10  insert 
the  following: 


(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  ap- 
plication thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance U  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act.  or  the  application  of  that  provision  to 
persons  or  circumstances  other  than  those 
as  to  which  it  is  held  Invalid,  is  not  affected 
thereby. 

On  page  34.  line  10,  strike  out  "418"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "419". 

On  page  34.  line  13.  Insert  "407."  before 
•408.". 

On  page  34.  line  14,  strike  out  "409,  410, 
and  412"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "409, 410, 
411.  and  413". 

On  page  34.  after  line  14.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

(c)  The  amendmente  made  by  section  402 
shall  become  effective  on  October  1,  1983, 
and  shall  apply  to  bankruptcy  judges  who 
retire  on  or  after  such  date. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
these  amendments  are  primarily  tech- 
nical or  clarifying  in  nature  and  do  not 
alter  the  basic  substance  of  S.  1013  as 
reported  by  the  committee. 

Probably  the  most  significant 
changes  are  found  in  section  402  per- 
taining to  retirement  for  bankruptcy 
judges.  While  the  basic  thrust  of  these 
provisions  remains  the  same— that  is, 
bankruptcy  judges  still  get  improved 
retirement  benefits  based  on  those  for 
Members  of  Congress— this  section  has 
been  redrafted  to  amend  title  5,  where 
provisions  for  retirement  of  Govern- 
ment employees  are  generally  located 
rather  than  to  amend  title  28. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  more  detailed  explanation 
of  these  amendments  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Explanation  of  ComamE  Amendments  to 
S.  1013 
title  I 
Section  102.  providing  for  a  new  section 
1471  of  title  28.  is  amended  in  subsection 
1471(h)  setting  forth  the  abstention  provi- 
sions of  the  bill.  The  changes  made  in  this 
subsection  are  clarifying  changes. 
title  II 
Section  201  is  amended  to  provide  for  the 
2  bankruptcy  judges  authorized  for  Arkan- 
sas to  sit  In  both  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Districte.  S.  1013.  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee, authorized  one  judge  for  the  East- 
em  District  and  one  judge  for  the  Western 
District.  This  change  reflects  the  current  ar- 
rangement in  that  State. 

Section  201  is  also  amended  to  add  3  addi- 
tional bankruptcy  judges— one  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  New  Mexico,  one  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Texas,  and  one  for  the  Western 
District  of  Virginia.  These  are  existing  posi- 
tions which  were  Inadvertently  left  out  of  S. 
1013  as  reported.  The  addition  of  these 
Judges  brings  the  total  number  of  bankrupt- 
cy Judgeships  authorized  in  S.  1013  to  232. 

TITLE  III 

A  new  section  303  was  added  to  allow  for 
the  holding  of  court  in  Jackson,  Wyoming. 
This  provision  was  Included,  at  the  request 
of  Senator  Simpson,  in  bill  approved  by  the 
Committee  last  year  authorizing  the  1980 
Judicial  Conference  recommendations.  This 
language  does  not  authorize  the  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities,  but  simply  allows  the 


Administrative  Office  of  the  United  SUtes 
Courts  to  use  existing  facilities  in  Jackson 
for  the  holding  of  court  if  it  chooses  to  do 
so. 

TITLE  IV 

A  new  section  402  is  added  dealing  with 
the  retirement  system  for  existing  bank- 
ruptcy judges  and  for  the  new  bankruptcy 
Judges  appointed  by  the  President.  Section 
402  in  S.  1013  as  reported  by  the  Committee 
added  a  new  section  377  to  Chapter  17  of 
title  28  to  provide  for  the  retirement  of 
bankruptcy  judges.  The  new  section  402, 
rather  than  adding  an  additional  section  to 
title  28,  simply  amends  title  5,  which  con- 
tains provisions  for  retirement  of  Federal 
employees  generally,  the  elaborate  transfer 
of  monies  back  toid  forth  between  the  gen- 
eral Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
Fund  and  Judicial  Survivors'  Annuity  Fund 
is  thereby  avoided.  Also,  the  new  section  402 
permits  bankruptcy  judges  to  participate  in 
related  programs,  such  as  disability  and  sur- 
vivors' annuities,  without  the  drafting  of 
new  and  unnecessary  parallel  provisions.  As 
provided  for  In  S.  1013  as  reported,  bank- 
ruptcy judges'  retirement  will  be  based  on 
retirement  for  Members  of  Congress,  i.e.  2.5 
percent  of  average  pay  times  years  of  serv- 
ice, with  an  80  percent  cap.  The  new  section 
402  further  conforms  the  retirement  system 
for  bankruptcy  judges  to  that  for  Members 
of  Congress  by  providing  that  a  bankruptcy 
judge  becomes  eligible  for  a  retirement  an- 
nuity at  the  same  age  as  does  a  Member— 62 
years  of  age,  after  completing  5  years  of 
service,  and  60  years,  after  completing  10 
years  of  service.  This  is  a  slight  change  from 
S.  1013  as  reported  which  provides  for  an 
annuity  at  age  60  after  8  years  of  service  as 
a  bankruptcy  judge.  A  further  conforming 
amendment  is  the  provision  of  the  new  sec- 
tion 402  regarding  contribution  of  8  percent 
of  basic  pay  by  the  bankruptcy  judge  to  civil 
service  retirement.  This  is  the  same  with- 
holding rate  as  currently  applies  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Section  402  Is  deleted  from  the  bill  as  un- 
necessary in  light  of  the  changes  made  by 
the  new  section  402  to  section  8331(22)  of 
title  5.  Following  this  deletion,  appropriate 
changes  in  section  numbers  are  made. 

Section  407.  regarding  Irrevocable  assign- 
ment of  Federal  Employees  Group  Life  In- 
surance policies.  Is  amended  by  substituting 
the  words  "Federal  judge"  for  the  word 
"employee."  The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment Is  to  clarify  that  this  provision  ex- 
tends only  to  Federal  judges,  not  to  all  Fed- 
eral employees.  This  concern  was  addressed 
at  Full  Committee  mark-up  by  a  technical 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Thtirmond 
on  behalf  of  Senator  Kennedy.  This  amend- 
ment gives  further  effect  to  the  Kennedy 
amendment. 

Section  408,  authorizing  circuit  court 
Judges  to  hold  bankruptcy  court.  Is  deleted 
as  unnecessary  since  bankruptcy  courts  are 
to  be  regarded  as  adjuncts  of  the  district 
courts,  and  there  are  existing  provisions  in 
title  28  authorizing  circuit  court  judges  to 
be  assigned  to  hold  district  court. 

A  new  section  407  is  added  which  repeals 
section  160  of  title  28,  as  added  by  section 
201(a)  of  the  1978  Act.  Section  160  author- 
izes the  establishment  by  the  circuit  coun- 
cils of  appellate  panels  composed  of  Article 
I  bankruptcy  judges  to  hear  appeals  from 
the  bankruptcy  courts.  S.  1013,  as  reported, 
deleted  section  1482  of  title  28  giving  such 
panels  jurisdiction  over  such  bankruptcy  ap- 
peals. Repeal  of  section  160  is  a  necessary 
corresponding  change. 


A  new  section  409  is  added  to  address  a 
technical  problem  which  has  been  identified 
regarding  a  provision  of  the  1978  Act  deal- 
ing with  magistrates'  salaries.  The  1978 
Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  attempted  to  revise 
the  formula  for  setting  the  salaries  of 
United  States  magistrates  by  removing  a 
reference  to  the  office  of  referee  in  bank- 
ruptcy and  replacing  the  deleted  material 
with  a  statutorily  enacted  maximum  salary 
rate  at  $48,500  per  annum,  subject  to  annual 
adjustment.  While  the  chosen  salary  level 
was  accurate  when  the  1978  provision  was 
drafted,  it  had  become  out-of-date  by  the 
time  the  law  was  enacted  on  November  6th 
due  to  the  intervening  salary  adjustment  on 
October  1.  1978.  Moreover,  the  provision 
was  not  made  immediately  effective  but  de- 
ferred until  April  1.  1984.  Magistrates  now 
receive  a  full-time,  annual  salary  of  $63,000. 
The  reduction  to  $48,500  per  annum  on 
April  1984,  that  occur  if  no  correction  Is 
made,  would  have  a  significant  impact  on 
the  magistrates  system.  The  new  section  409 
retains  magistrates'  salaries  at  the  current 
rate  of  $63,600  annually.  It  also  retains  the 
salary  of  bankruptcy  Judges  at  the  current 
level  of  $63,600.  The  figure  of  $63,600  is. 
however,  set  as  a  statutory  maximum  for 
both  bankruptcy  judges  and  magistrates. 
They  will  receive  no  further  salary  increases 
unless  and  until  the  Congress  acts  affirma- 
tively to  raise  their  salaries.  This  removes 
them  from  coverage  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967. 

A  new  section  410  Is  added  amending  sec- 
tion 775  of  title  28  dealing  with  salaries  of 
employees  of  the  bankruptcy  courts.  The 
purpose  of  adding  this  section  is  to  clarify 
that  the  bankruptcy  court  employees  need 
not  be  paid  exactly  the  same  as  similar  dis- 
trict court  employees,  but  that  they  be  paid 
"on  an  equivalent  basis"  based  on  a  formula 
considering  the  actual  workload  of  these 
employees. 

A  new  section  412  Is  added  which  amends 
section  1334  Of  title  28  dealing  with  bank- 
ruptcy appeals.  This  section  provides  for  ap- 
peals from  all  interlocutory  orders  and  de- 
crees and  from  final  judgments,  orders,  and 
decrees  of  the  bankruptcy  to  go  to  the  dis- 
trict courts.  This  provision  is  very  similar  to 
the  existing  section  1334,  which  provides  for 
bankruptcy  aptieals  to  go  to  district  courts  if 
banlcruptcy  appellate  panels  have  not  been 
established.  Since  S.  1013  as  reported  delet- 
ed section  1482  giving  jurisdiction  over  ap- 
peals to  the  bankruptcy  appellate  panels, 
this  is  a  necessary  corresponding  change  to 
provide  for  all  appeals  to  go  to  district 
courts.  As  the  Committee  report  explains 
(see  pages  20  and  37),  it  was  thought  more 
appropriate,  following  Marathon,  for  ap- 
peals to  go  to  the  district  courts,  to  which 
the  bankruptcy  courts  are  adjunct,  rather 
than  to  another  body  of  Article  I  judiges. 

Section  414(b),  amending  the  transition 
provisions  of  the  1978  Act,  is  redrafted  to 
clarify  that  the  appellate  system  provided 
for  in  S.  1013  and  in  these  amendments 
shall  be  in  effect  during  the  remainder  of 
the  transition  period. 

Section  415  is  amended  by  adding  other 
sections  of  the  1978  Act  which  are  no  longer 
necessary  and  should  be  repealed  in  light  of 
the  provisions  of  S.  1013.  Those  additional 
sections  are  as  follows: 

Section  203— authority  to  designate  dis- 
trict judges  to  hold  bankruptcy  court;  not 
needed 

Section  204— same  as  203 

Section  208— Judicial  Conference  Member- 
ship 

Section  215— modified  by  earlier  provi- 
sions of  S.  1013 


Section  232— Magistrates'  salaries;  revised 
by  prior  Committee  amendment 

Section  236— pertains  to  bankruptcy  ap- 
pellate panels;  no  longer  necessairy 

Section  237— same  as  236 

Section  238— bankruptcy  appeals;  modi- 
fied by  prior  Committee  amendment 

Section  240— same  as  238 

Section  417,  regarding  severability,  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  to 
clarify  that  section  417  covers  the  provisions 
of  S.  1013,  as  well  as  provisions  of  the  Act 
and  amendments  to  the  1978  Act. 

Section  418  Is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
subsection  (c)  clarifying  that  the  new  retire- 
ment provisions  for  bankruptcy  judges  take 
effect  on  October  1, 1083. 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  Senator  Thttrmond  for 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor.  I  have 
been  very  concerned  about  the  oper- 
ation of  the  bankruptcy  courts  since 
the  Marathon  Pipeline  case.  On  June 
28,  1983,  the  Supreme  Court  held,  in 
Northern  Pipeline  Construction 
against  Marathon  Pipeline  Company 
that  the  jurisdiction  conferred  on  the 
bankruptcy  courts  under  existing  law 
could  not  be  constitutionally  exercised 
by  those  courts.  Because  the  Supreme 
Court  recognized  the  far-reaching 
affect  of  its  decision  it  stayed  the 
entry  of  its  order  to  allow  Congress 
time  to  correct  the  constitutional 
problems.  Their  concern  was  the  or- 
derly administration  and  adjudication 
of  bankruptcy  system.  Since  then,  the 
stay  has  been  extended  and  the  dead- 
line for  congressional  action  pursuant 
to  the  stay  has  passed.  For  several 
months  the  bankruptcy  courts  have 
been  functioning  imder  rules  promul- 
gated by  the  Administrative  Office  of 
the  U.S.  Court  and  adopted  by  each 
district.  The  court  system  of  this  coun- 
try is  a  very  fundamental  component 
of  our  government  and  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  Congress  correct  the  defi- 
ciencies pointed  out  in  the  Marathon. 

The  result  has  been  that  the  bank- 
ruptcy system  has  been  in  constitu- 
tional limbo.  The  magnitude  of  this 
problem  and  the  potential  waste  of  ju- 
dicial resources  is  evident  because  of 
the  over  700,000  bankruptcy  estates 
and  100.000  adversary  proceedings 
pending  on  the  bankruptcy  court 
docket.  It  is  estimated  that  10,000  new 
bankruptcy  petitions  are  being  filed 
every  week. 

This  is  also  an  opportimity  to  ad- 
dress the  need  for  additional  judges. 
New  Mexico  is  one  of  the  jurisdictions 
where  the  bankruptcy  court  is  over- 
worked. Following  the  implementation 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Code  in  1979,  the 
filing  of  adversary  proceedings  have 
increased  164  percent.  The  Director  of 
the  Administrative  Office  applied  the 
case  weights  quantity  and  complexity 
of  cases  and  concluded  that  New 
Mexico  needed  two  full-time  judges  to 
meet  the  court's  bankruptcy  litigation. 
The  judicial  conference  agreed  with 
this  recommendation. 
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Originally,  the  Thurmond-Heflln 
bill  only  provided  one  bankruptcy 
Judge  for  New  Mexico  because  the  bill 
based  its  Judgeship  numbers  on  exist- 
ing full-time  Judgeships.  I  called  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  and  he,  gracious- 
ly, and  promptly  held  hearings  on  the 
need  for  additional  Judges. 

Judge  Howard  Bratton.  the  Chief 
Judge  for  the  Federal  District  in  New 
Mexico,  testified  regarding  the  case- 
load in  New  Mexico.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  increase  in  filings  are  due  to 
the  rampant  population  growth  my 
State  is  experiencing— twice  that  of 
the  national  average.  New  Mexico  was 
the  ninth  fastest  growing  State  in  the 
country  during  the  1970's.  There  are 
more  and  more  high-technology  firms 
locating  in  New  Mexico,  and  at  the 
same  time  our  energy  industries  con- 
tinue to  play  a  key  role  in  New  Mexi- 
co's growth.  The  need  is  clearly  there 
for  an  additional  bankruptcy  Judge 
and  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  provide  for  a 
greatly  needed  additional  Judge  for 
New  Mexico. 

This  additional  bankruptcy  Judge 
will  help  the  court  keep  abreast  of  the 
increased  filings  and  will  provide  for 
the  prompt  disposition  of  pending 
cases.  At  the  end  of  March  1983,  there 
were  2,016  bankruptcy  cases  pending. 
Based  on  the  most  recent  9  months' 
data,  caseload  per  judge  as  of  June  30, 
1983,  Is  expected  to  be  1,365  cases,  or 
an  increase  of  176  percent  in  less  than 
5  years. 

I  would  like  to  see  this  Congress  pass 
this  bill,  correct  the  Jurisdictional 
problems  pointed  out  in  the  Marathon 
case,  and  appoint  some  greatly  needed 
Judges  throughout  the  country.  I 
know  in  New  Mexico  such  a  new  Judge 
would  be  very  busy  right  now. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.* 
•  Mr.  BOSCHWrrz.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  have  authorized 
Federal  Judgeships  as  part  of  the  re- 
ported bankruptcy  legislation.  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  the  bill  as  re- 
ported converts  the  temporary  judge- 
ship in  Minnesota  into  a  permanent 
Judgeship. 

Public  Law  95-486  created  two  addi- 
tional district  judgeships  for  Minneso- 
ta. That  law  also  provides,  however, 
that  the  first  vacancy  occurring  5  or 
more  years  after  its  effective  date 
would  not  be  filled.  Thus,  the  first  va- 
cancy occurring  after  November  1983 
would  leave  Minnesota  with  a  total  of 
five  Federal  judgeships. 

Last  fall,  in  testimony  before  the 
Courts  Subcommittee,  I  first  suggested 
that  the  judgeship  be  made  perma- 
nent. At  that  time,  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference had  not  made  its  recommenda- 
tions. Unfortunately,  no  legislation 
was  considered  last  Congress,  even 
after  the  recommendations  were  made. 


I  believe  that  now  is  the  time  to 
make  the  Judgeship  permanent— not 
later  this  year  when  there  is  a  greater 
urgency.  'The  facts  and  circumstances 
in  Minnesota  justify  making  the 
Judgeship  permanent.  In  1981,  the  dis- 
trict of  Minnesota  had  420  filings  per 
Judgeship  and  368  weighted  filings  per 
Judgeship.  If  the  temporary  Judgeship 
did  not  exist,  there  would  have  been 
442  weighted  filings  per  Judgeship.  As 
of  March  31,  1982,  the  statistics  show 
518  filings  per  Judgeship  and  about 
450  weighted  filings  per  Judgeship. 
These  statistics  by  themselves  support 
making  the  judgeship  permanent. 

But  these  statistics  do  not  tell  the 
full  story.  Judge  Earl  R.  Larson  is  cur- 
rently on  senior  status  and  thus  is  not 
included  in  calculating  the  filings  per 
Judgeship.  When  Judge  Larson  goes 
inactive  as  anticipated  this  year,  the 
workload  of  the  other  Judges  will,  in 
fact,  increase.  The  expiration  of  the 
temporary  judgeship  would  further 
aggravate  the  situation. 

I  have  contacted  the  Honorable 
Donald  P.  Lay,  chief  Judge  of  the 
eighth  circuit  court  of  appeals.  Judge 
Donald  D.  Alsop  and  other  district 
judges  who  support  making  the  tem- 
porary judgeship  permanent.  I  have 
also  been  in  contact  with  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  and 
the  eighth  circuit's  representatives  to 
the  Judicial  Conference.  In  fact,  the 
Judicial  Conference  has  recommended 
that  the  temporary  Judgeship  be  made 
permanent. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  my  distinguished  colleague 
for  offering  the  amendment  to  create 
new  Federal  judgeships  in  various  dis- 
trict cotuls  where  they  are  needed— es- 
pecially in  Minnesota. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Mirmesota's  Federal  judgeships 
have  the  fourth  heaviest  caseload  in 
the  Nation.  In  a  letter  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Rose  reported  a 
weighted  caseload  of  525  cases  per 
Judgeship  in  Minnesota.  While  Minne- 
sota's Judges  have  borne  this  caseload 
well,  I  believe  the  additional  judgeship 
will  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  Justice. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  the 
caseload  in  Minnesota  fully  warrants 
making  the  temporary  Judgeship  per- 
manent and  creating  a  new  Judgeship 
in  Minnesota. 

Thank  you.* 
•  Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
wish  to  indicate  strong  support  of  this 
amendment  to  S.  1013  authorizing 
Jackson,  Wyo.,  as  a  place  for  holding 
Federal  court  in  the  district  of  Wyo- 
ming. The  western  portion  of  Wyo- 
ming contains  the  administrative  of- 
fices of  the  Grand  Teton  and  Yellow- 
stone National  Parks,  the  National  Elk 
Refuge,  the  Bridger-Teton  National 
Forest,  and  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  many  other  Federal  agen- 


cies. These  Government  agencies— and 
the  lands  that  they  administer— have 
engendered  a  number  of  Federal  law- 
suits. "Petty"  criminal  offenses  which 
occur  on  Federal  lands  &re  now  also 
being  tried  before  the  U.S.  magistrate 
for  Yellowstone  National  Park— yet  at 
present  there  is  no  easily  accessible 
Federal  courtroom  available  for  use  in 
any  of  these  types  of  cases. 

The  U.S.  District  Court  for  Wyo- 
ming has  its  primary  location  in  the 
southeastern  comer  of  the  State  in 
our  capital  city,  Cheyenne.  There  is  a 
second  permanent  courtroom  available 
to  the  Federal  courts  in  Casper,  Wyo. 
Cheyenne  is  443  miles  from  Jackson, 
and  the  central  Wyoming  city  of 
Casper  is  248  miles  from  Jackson. 
During  the  winter  months  the  weath- 
er may  often  be  so  severe  that  travel 
from  the  northwestern  areas  to  the 
Federal  courtrooms  Is  impossible. 

This  amendment  would  allow  the 
Federal  court  to  travel  to  Jackson  for 
the  holding  of  court  sessions,  rather 
than  requiring  the  attorneys  and  wit- 
nesses to  travel  to  the  Federal  court- 
room in  Cheyenne  or  Casper.  The  bill 
would  also  remove  an  obstacle  to  dis- 
cussions between  the  town  of  Jackson 
and  the  County  of  Teton  and  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts 
regarding  possible  Federal  participa- 
tion in  a  proposed  city/county  Justice 
facility.  Federal  participation— which 
would  be  decided  solely  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Office— would  provide  access 
to  the  courtrooms  in  this  new  facility 
for  the  district  court,  the  bankruptcy 
court,  and  the  Federal  magistrate. 

The  cases  which  arise  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  State  often  involve 
multiple  parties  and  numerous  wit- 
nesses. Examples  of  this  are  condem- 
nation suits  in  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment may  seek  to  acquire  parcels 
of  land  from  diverse  parties,  boundary 
disputes.  Snake  River  meander  line 
cases,  and  criminal  cases  arising  within 
the  parks  or  upon  Indian  reservations 
in  which  the  defendant,  the  victim, 
and  all  witnesses  may  be  residents  of 
the  northwestern  comer  of  the  State. 
The  inconvenience  and  expense  of 
conducting  litigation  across  these  vast 
distances  of  Wyoming  is  often  prohibi- 
tive and  burdensome. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  relating 
to  Wyoming— as  other  portions  of  this 
bill— are  necessary  and  responsible.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
support  this  legislation.* 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  ask  for  a  vote 
on  the  amendment,  Mr.  President.  I 
am  ready  to  vote  on  the  amendment 
unless  someone  cares  to  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  aU 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  our  time. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1202)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Ux.  BIDEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AlCKinntniT  no.  laos 
(Purpose:  to  statutorily  set  the  salaries  of 

magistrates  and  bankruptcy  Judges  not 

subject  to  adjustment) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  S. 
1013  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
TRTnufOHD)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1203. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  33.  after  line  24,  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  417.  (a)  Section  634(a)  of  title  28, 
Ignited  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out.  In  tlie  first  sentence  thereof,  "the  rates 
now  or  hereafter  provided  for  full-time  and 
part-time  referees  in  bankruptcy,  respective- 
ly, referred  to  in  section  40a  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (11  U.S.C.  68(a)).  as  amended" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "$63,600". 

(b)  The  rates  for  salaries  of  full-time  and 
part-time  magistrates  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  continue  in  effect  untU  adjusted,  or 
new  rates  determined,  under  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act. 

(c)  Section  634(c)  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  strilcing  out  "subsec- 
tion ni"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
chapter III". 

(d)  Section  154  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  as  such  section  is  to  become  effective 
April  1,  1984,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"8  154.  Salarie*  of  baniuiiptey  judges 

"Each  judge  of  a  tuuikruptcy  court  shall 
receive  a  salary  at  the  annual  rate  of  pay  of 
$63,600.". 

(e)  Notwitlist&nding  section  5307  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  magistrate's  or  a  bankruptcy 
judge's  annual  rate  of  pay  shall  not  exceed 
$63,600  tmless  authorized  by  a  law  specifi- 
cally referring  to  the  rates  of  pay  for  such 
magistrates  or  bankruptcy  Judges. 

(f)  Section  225(f )(C)  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  356(c))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  magistrates",  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof,  "except  bankruptcy 
Judges". 

(g)  Section  404  (f )  of  the  Act  of  November 
6,  1978  (Public  Law  95-598;  92  SUt.  2549)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

On  page  34.  line  1,  strike  out  "417"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "418". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  would  retain  the  sala- 
ries of  U.S.  magistrates  and  bankrupt- 


cy Judges  at  their  current  level  of 
$63,600.  It  would,  however,  set  that 
figure  as  a  statutory  maximum  and 
would  require  Congress  to  act  affirma- 
tively if  magistrates  and  bankruptcy 
Judges  are  to  receive  any  further  pay 
increases.  This  amendment,  in  essence, 
removes  these  nonarticle  III  Judicial 
officers  from  coverage  of  the  Federal 
Salary  Act  of  1967,  purtiiant  to  which 
they  receive  salary  increases  unless 
Congress  takes  action  to  prevent  such 
an  increase  from  going  into  effect. 

This  amendment  also  addresses  a 
particular  problem  which  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee regarding  the  salaries  of  U.S. 
magistrates.  The  1978  Bankruptcy 
Reform  Act.  S.  232,  attempted  to 
revise  the  formula  for  setting  the  sala- 
ries of  U.S.  magistrates  by  removing  a 
reference  to  the  office  of  referee  in 
bankruptcy  and  replacing  the  deleted 
material  with  a  statutorily  enacted 
maximum  salary  rate  at  $48,500  per 
annum,  subject  to  annual  adjustment. 
While  the  chosen  salary  level  was  ac- 
curate when  the  1978  provision  was 
drafted,  it  had  become  out  of  date  by 
the  time  the  law  was  enacted  on  No- 
vember 6  due  to  the  Intervening  salary 
adjustment  on  October  1,  1978.  More- 
over, the  provision  was  not  made  im- 
mediately effective  but  deferred  until 
April  1.  1984.  Magistrates  now  receive 
a  full-time,  annual  salary  of  $63,600. 
The  reduction  to  $48,500  per  annum  in 
April  1984  that  occur  if  no  correction 
is  made,  would  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  magistrates  system. 
This  amendment  adds  a  new  section 
409  to  title  IV  of  S.  1013,  retaining  sal- 
aries of  magistrates  at  their  current 
level  of  $63,600. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  however,  this 
amendment  addresses  the  salary  levels 
of  both  bankruptcy  Judges  and  magis- 
trates, freezing  both  at  their  current 
levels.  Any  future  salary  increases 
would  have  to  be  acted  on  affirmative- 
ly by  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  strongly  that 
Congress  should  reassert  its  control 
over  salary  Increases  for  these  Judicial 
officers.  I  find  it  very  disturbing  that 
the  practically  automatic  pay  in- 
creases which  these  officers  received 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Salary  Act 
and  section  471  of  title  28  have  result- 
ed in  a  pay  increase  for  magistrates  of 
over  $15,000  in  the  brief  period  of  5 
years.  Now,  they  are  faced  with  a  situ- 
ation of  receiving  a  substantial  pay  re- 
duction should  the  statutory  maxi- 
mum set  in  1978,  with  a  1984  effective 
date,  go  into  effect.  I  do  not  wish,  at 
this  point,  to  significantly  cut  salaries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  back  our 
time,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  yield  back  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 


The  amendment  (No.  1203)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXIfDlIKirT  HO.  1304 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  10  additional 
district  court  Judgeships) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  C^aroUna  (Mr. 
THURMOifD)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Hsrua. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1204. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Oa  page  16,  line  2,  strike  out  "four"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "five". 

One  page  16,  line  3,  after  "C^alifomia," 
insert  "one  additional  district  judge  for  the 
district  of  Colorado,". 

On  page  16,  line  4,  after  "Connecticut," 
insert  "one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
district  of  Delaware,". 

On  page  16,  line  7,  strike  out  "three"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "four". 

On  page  16,  line  15,  after  "Michigan." 
insert  "one  additional  district  judge  for  the 
district  of  Miiuiesota,". 

One  page  16,  line  19,  after  "Montana," 
insert  "one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
district  of  Nevada,". 

On  page  16,  line  22,  after  "New  York," 
insert  "one  additional  district  judge  for  the 
district  of  Ohio, ". 

On  page  17,  line  2,  before  "two"  insert 
'one  additional  district  judge  for  the  north- 
ern district  of  Texas,". 

On  page  17,  line  4,  after  "Texas,"  insert 
"one  additional  district  judge  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Utah,". 

On  page  17,  line  5,  after  "Virginia,"  insert 
"one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  east- 
em  district  of  Washington,". 

On  page  18,  strike  out  the  following: 

"California: 

Eastern ...» .. 

Central . 

Southern 

Colorado »«..„...„....„........»...«..... 

Connecticut 

Delaware 


13 

6 
31 

7 

6 

6 

3". 


and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  f  ollowinr- 
"California: 

Northem......«.»...».....«..— ».».....»...  1 3 

Eastern 6 

Central 32 

Southern „~. ~.. 7 

Colorado ..... .....       7 

Connecticut .... . — . 6 

Delaware 4". 

On  page  18,  strike  out  the  following: 
"Illinois: 

Northern 19". 


JMI 


.J 
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10 


10 

7" 


and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

-nUnoiK 

Northern 20". 

On  pace  19.  strike  out  the  foUowinr 

"MlnneaoU 6" 

KoA  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Minnesota 7". 

On  page  10.  strike  out  the  following: 

"Nevada 3" 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  f  oUowing: 
"Nevada 4". 

On  page  19,  strike  out  the  following: 
"Ohio: 

Northern.. 

Southern... 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  f  oUowing: 

"Ohio: 

Northern 

Southern 

On  page  20.  strike  out  the  following: 

"Texas: 

Northern 0 

Eastern ~ 6 

Southern 13 

Western 3" 

"Utah  ..„ 3  " 

and  Insert  in  lieu  therof  the  following: 

"Texas: 

Northern 10 

Eastern „ . ~..        6 

Southern..... . .. —       13 

Western 7 

Utah 4". 

On  page  20.  strike  out  the  following: 

"Washington: 

Eastern 4 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Washington: 

Eastern 5". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  which  I  am  now  offer- 
ing would  add  10  district  court  Judges 
to  S.  1013,  the  Bankruptcy  Court  and 
Federal  Judgeship  Act  of  1983.  Title 
ni  of  S.  1013  currently  contains  those 
positions  recommended  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  in  1980  and  in  1982.  The 
Conference  recommended,  and  S.  1013 
authorizes,  51  new  district  court 
Judges  and  24  new  circiiit  court  Judges. 
This  amendment  would  add  an  addi- 
tional 10  district  court  Judges,  one  in 
each  of  the  following  districts: 

Southern  District  of  Oliio; 

District  of  Utah; 

Northern  District  of  Illinois: 

District  of  BUnnesota; 

Northern  District  of  Texas: 

District  of  Colorado: 

District  of  Nevada: 

Eastern  District  of  Washington: 

District  of  Delaware: 

Central  District  of  California. 

An  additional  Judgeship  in  these  dis- 
tricts was  recommended  to  the  com- 
mittee by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
The  first  seven  districts  are  recom- 
mended because  they  are  the  districts 
with  the  heaviest  existing  caseload— a 
caseload  which  will  becoming  heavier 
depending  on  how  much  bankruptcy 
work  article  III  Judges  are  required  to 
handle.  A  new  district  court  position 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Washing- 
ton is  recommended  because  that  dis- 


trict also  has  a  very  heavy  existing 
caseload,  and  an  error  In  computing 
that  caseload  resulting  in  a  new  Judge 
not  being  recommended  for  the  East- 
em  District  by  the  Conference  in  1982. 
A  new  Judge  for  Delaware  is  recom- 
mended because  of  the  unique  nature 
of  the  workload  in  that  district,  stem- 
ming largely  from  the  fact  that  Dela- 
ware Is  the  state  of  Incorporation  for 
many  major  companies.  The  District 
of  Delaware  is,  therefore,  frequently 
called  on  to  handle  complex  and  time- 
consuming  litigation  Involving  corpo- 
rate and  banldng  laws.  Finally,  the  De- 
partment recommended  an  additional 
Judge  for  the  Central  District  of  Cali- 
fornia based  on  the  sheer  voliune  of 
bankruptcy  work  in  that  district.  Cur- 
rently over  16,600  adversary  bankrupt- 
cy proceedings  have  been  filed  in  that 
district,  and  some  portion  of  that  work 
will  have  to  be  handled  by  article  III 
Judges. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  letters  be 
placed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks: Two  letters  from  Jonathan  C. 
Rose,  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  containing 
the  recommendation  of  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  new  Judgeships  author- 
ized by  this  amendment,  and  a  letter 
from  William  Weller.  Legislative  Af- 
fairs Officer  for  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence, concerning  the  computational 
error  made  with  regard  to  weighted 
filings  in  the  Eastern  District  of 
Washington. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Departmkmt  op  Justice. 

Omcx  OP  Lbgal  Pouct, 
Woihington,  D.C.,  AprU  18. 1983. 
Hon.  Strom  Tmnmoin), 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Judiciary, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mr.  Chairmak:  This  letter  supple- 
ments my  letter  to  you  of  April  6.  1983, 
wherein  the  Department  of  Justice  support- 
ed the  creation  of  nine  district  court  Judge- 
ships beyond  those  recommended  by  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  as  part  of  the  Thurmond- 
Heflin  bankruptcy  courts  bill,  S.  1013. 

I  have  enclosed  a  list  of  every  Judicial  dis- 
trict, along  with  the  weighted  caseload  each 
district  would  have  if  the  additional  Judge- 
ships recommended  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence were  created.  The  column  on  the  right 
represents  the  civil  and  criminal  workload 
only,  while  the  middle  column  assimies  the 
addition  of  some  bankruptcy  Jurisdiction. 
This  assumption  is  Justified  because  the  dis- 
trict courts  would  be  required  to  handle 
some  bankruptcy  matters  that  the  Article  I 
bankruptcy  courts  provided  in  S.  1013  would 
be  precluded  from  handling  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Northern  Pipeline.  As  de- 
scribed in  my  earlier  letter,  we  have  as- 
sumed that  the  district  courts"  share  of  the 
bankruptcy  workload  would  be  equivalent  to 
about  ten  percent  of  the  adversary  proceed- 
ings. 

The  figures  in  the  attached  chart  are 
based  on  figures  prepared  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  United  States  Courts 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1982.  These  fig- 
ures are  more  current  than  those  that  were 


available  to  the  Judicial  Conference  work- 
ing committees  that  prepared  the  omnibus 
Judgeship  recommendations,  but  were  avail- 
able to  the  Judicial  Conference  when  it  for- 
mally adopted  Its  report  in  December,  1982. 

The  seven  districts  at  the  top  of  the  chart 
are  the  first  we  recommended  to  receive  an 
additional  district  Judge.  Each  has  a  heavy 
existing  caseload,  and  will  have  a  heavier 
one  once  some  bankruptcy  Jurisdiction  is  as- 
sumed. Even  when  the  Judgeships  recom- 
mended by  the  Judicial  Conference  are 
taken  into  account,  each  of  these  districts 
has  over  450  weighted  cases  per  Judge. 
When  bankruptcy  work  is  factored  in.  they 
have  around  500  or  more  cases  per  Judge. 

We  understand  that  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  has  provided  to 
you  a  letter  stating  that  because  of  a  case- 
load computational  error,  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Washington  also  had  reached  an 
annual  weighted  caseload  of  450  (500  includ- 
ing bankruptcy)  filings  per  Judge  and  there- 
fore would  merit  an  additional  district  Judge 
as  well. 

In  my  previous  letter  we  recommended  an 
additional  Judgeship  for  the  Central  District 
of  California  because  of  its  extraordinary 
volume  of  adversary  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings (15,629).  In  the  case  of  Delaware,  we 
recommended  an  additional  district  Judge 
because  of  that  state's  unique  status  as  the 
state  of  incorporation  for  many  of  the  na- 
tion's major  companies  and  its  potential, 
therefore,  for  the  Johns-Mansville  type  of 
complex  bankruptcy  litigation.  We  do  not 
beUeve  that,  unless  the  existing  caseload 
standards  are  to  be  lowered  equitably 
around  the  country,  the  creation  of  addi- 
tional district  Judgeships  can  be  numerically 
Justified  at  this  time. 

We  are  confident  of  the  procedures  em- 
ployed to  Justify  the  creation  of  these  ten 
additional  district  Judges  beyond  those  rec- 
ommended by  Judicial  Conference  in  its 
1980  and  1982  reports— based  as  it  is  on  the 
numbers  contained  in  those  two  reports  as 
corrected  by  the  Administrative  Office. 
However,  we  are  firmly  of  the  view  that 
Congressional  enactment  of  the  Judgeships 
recommended  in  those  two  reports  is  ur- 
gently needed  and  is  essential  to  the  effec- 
tive functioning  of  our  nation's  Judicial 
system.  Thus,  If  the  recommendations  for 
the  ten  additional  district  Judgeships  which 
we  have  recently  made  to  you  could  engen- 
der any  considerable  confusion  or  debate  on 
the  Senate  floor,  it  would  be  our  recommen- 
dation that  consideration  of  these  addition- 
al Judgeships  be  postponed,  and  only  those 
contained  in  the  1980  and  1982  Judicial  Con- 
ference recommendations  be  voted  upon  at 
this  time. 
With  warmest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

JoNATRAif  C.  Rose, 
Assistant  Attorney  GeneraL 
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U.S.  DzPARTKEirr  op  Justice, 

Opticx  op  Legal  Pouct, 
Washington,  D.C,  AprU  6, 1983. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairmah:  The  Department  of 
Justice  is  pleased  to  provide  its  views  on  the 
need  for  nine  district  court  Judgeships  in  ad- 
dition to  those  recommended  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  in  its  biennial  report.  In  our 
view,  the  Judgeships  under  consideration  are 
needed  to  handle  the  workload  that  will  be 
generated  as  a  consequence  of  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Article  I  bankruptcy  court  as 
well  as  the  existing  civil  and  criminal  case- 
loads. 


Although  not  a  model  of  clarity,  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  in  Northern  Pipeline 
Construction  Co.  v.  Marathon  Pipe  Line  Co., 

U.S.  ,  102  S.  Ct.  28S8  (1982).  require*  that 
some  bankruptcy  proceedings  be  decided  by 
Judges  who  have  the  life  tenure  and  com- 
pensation protection  of  Article  III  of  the 
Constitution.  If  bankruptcy  courts  are  es- 
tablished under  Article  I  of  the  Constitution 
to  handle  the  bulk  of  the  bankruptcy  case- 
load, then  the  matters  that  they  cannot 
constitutionally  decide  must  be  handled  by 
existing  Article  HI  courts.  Thus,  the  impact 
that  this  remaining  bankruptcy  workload 
would  have  on  the  only  Article  HI  courts  ca- 
pable of  handling  it.  the  federal  district 
courts,  would  become  an  Important  consid- 
eration. 

•   The  impact  of  this  bankruptcy  workload 
on  the  district  courts  Is  difficult  to  estimate. 
However,  an  estimate  of  10  percent  of  the 
adversary  proceedings  seems  reasonable.  Ad- 
versary proceedings  are  those  where  the  in- 
terests of  two  parties  are  inherently  in  con- 
flict,  and   they    form   the   universe    from 
which  most  contested  proceedings  arise.  In 
developing  the  proposal  that  later  was  in- 
corporated into  S.  443,  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  assumed 
that  10-25  percent  of  the  adversary  proceed- 
ings would  result  in  contested  matters  re- 
quiring the  decision  of  a  Judge.  Under  the 
proposed   Bankruptcy   Court   and   Federal 
Judgeship   Act  of   1983   (the   "Thurmond- 
Heflln  bill"),  these  matters  would  reach  the 
district  courts  in  three  ways.  First,  the  dis- 
trict courts  will  be  hearing  many  related 
proceedings,  such  as  that  in  Northern  Pipe- 
line. Second,  they  wlU  be  hearing  api>eals 
from  the  final  decisions  of  the  Article  I 
bankruptcy  courts,  where  the  rule  of  deci- 
sion is  provided  by  Title  11,  or  where  the 
parties  consented  to  the  bankruptcy  Judge's 
Jurisdiction.  Third,  the  district  coiuts  will 
be   reviewing    the    proposed    findings    and 
Judgments  of  bankruptcy  Judges  who  acted 
as  magistrates  or  as  special  masters  in  re- 
called proceedings. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  reviewed 
the  workload  statistics  for  the  district 
courts  to  determine  whether  they  have  suf- 
ficient judicial  personnel  to  handle  the  addi- 
tional workload  they  would  be  asked  to 
absorb.  It  appears  that  most  district  courts 
are  capable  of  absorbing  the  bankruptcy-re- 
lated workload  without  overburdening  their 
Judges,  at  least  when  the  51  additional  dis- 
trict Judgeships  recommended  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  and  included  in  the  Thur- 
mond-Heflin  bill  have  been  created.  Howev- 
er, the  caseload  statistics  indicate  that  a 
problem  may  well  exist  in  eight  districts: 
Central  California,  Colorado,  Northern  Illi- 
nois, Minnesota,  Nevada,  Southern  Ohio, 
Northern  Texas  and  Utah. 

All  eight  of  these  districte  currently  have 
weighted  civil  and  criminal  filings  substan- 
tially above  the  benchmark  of  400  per 
judgeship  used  by  the  Judicial  Conference 
to  determine  the  need  for  an  additional 
Judgeship.  Seven  of  the  eight  would  have 
weighted  civil  and  criminal  filings  of  over 
450  per  judgeship  after  the  judgeships  rec- 
ommended by  the  Judicial  Conference  are 
added.  Thus,  the  judges  in  these  districts 
are  fully  occupied  without  the  addition  of 
any  bankruptcy  Jurisdiction.  In  the  same 
seven  districts,  the  addition  of  this  bank- 
ruptcy-related workload  would  Increase  the 


weighted  filings  to  about  500  or  more  per 
judgeship.'  The  figures  for  these  seven  dis- 
tricts are  as  follows: 
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The  eighth  district  where  the  bankruptcy- 
related  workload  merits  another  judgeship 
is  the  Central  District  of  California.  After 
the  four  new  Judgeships  recommended  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  are  added,  the  dis- 
trict will  have  a  weighted  civil  and  criminal 
caseload  of  399  per  judgeship.  However, 
Central  Califomla  Is  a  special  case  because 
its  bankruptcy  workload  is  three  times 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  district.  In 
1981-82,  29,925  bankruptcy  cases  were  filed, 
and  15,629  adversary  proceedings  were  com- 
menced. Because  of  the  generous  exemp-. 
tions  established  by  state  law  (proceedings 
related  to  which  would  be  subject  to 
"recall"  by  the  district  co«irts  under  the 
Thurmond-Heflln  bill),  and  other  reasons 
peculiar  to  California,  the  bankruptcy  case- 
load in  California  is  likely  to  remain  above 
the  national  average.  If  the  four  judgeships 
recommended  by  the  Judicial  Conference 
are  necessary  to  handle  the  existing  civil 
and  criminal  caseload,  then  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  new  bankruptcy  work- 
load will  keep  another  judge  busy. 

The  figures  discussed  above  indicate,  we 
believe,  that  the  additional  bankruptcy-re- 
lated workload  that  would  be  borne  by  the 
district  courts  under  the  Thurmond-Heflln 
bill  would  justify  the  addition  of  a  new  dis- 
trict Judgeship,  over  and  above  the  Judge- 
ships recommended  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence, in  each  district  discussed  above. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  conclu- 
sion in  no  way  contradicts  the  recommenda- 
tions, findings,  or  procedures  of  the  Judicial 
Conference.  Since  1976,  and  at  the  specific 
request  of  Congress,  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence has  declined  to  factor  into  its  recom- 
mendations an  estimate  of  future  caseloads. 
As  the  district  courts  had  only  an  appellate 
role  in  bankruptcy  adjudication  untler  the 
1978  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  until  the  Judi- 
cial Conference's  Emergency  Rule  went  into 
effect  on  December  24.  1982.  the  recommen- 
dations developed  during  1981-82  do  not  in- 
clude any  needs  attribuUble  to  bankruptcy 
trial  Jurisdiction.  The  Judicial  Conference 
has  specifically  declined  to  estimate  the 
impact  of  this  new  Jurisdiction,  except  and 
to  the  extent  necessary  for  the  Administra- 
tive Office  to  develop  the  proposal  that 
later  was  incorporated  into  S.  443.  The  De- 
partment's estimate  of  the  Impact  of  a  bill 


>  This  IB  calctilated  by  dividins  ten  pereent  of  the 
number  of  advenary  proceedinss  by  the  number  of 
district  Judgeships  authorized  for  the  district  (in- 
cluding any  of  the  51  district  Judgeships  recom- 
mended by  the  Judicial  Conference)  and  adding 
this  figure  to  the  weighted  civil  and  criminal  filings 
per  judgeship  for  the  district.  All  figures  are  for  the 
year  ending  June  30.  1982,  as  compiled  and  put>. 
llshed  by  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  D.S. 
Courts. 
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that  hu  yet  to  be  enmcted  is  one  that  the 
Judicial  Conference,  for  institutional  rea- 
sons unrelated  to  the  resolution  of  the  cur- 
rent bankruptcy  situation,  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make. 

It  appears  that  the  methodology  used  on  a 
national  basis  to  determine  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional Judgeships  may  result  in  an  under- 
estimation of  the  workload  being  carried  by 
the  three  current  Judges  in  Delaware.  Dela- 
ware is  the  state  of  incorporation  for  about 
40%  of  both  the  Fortune  500  companies  and 
the  companies  listed  on  the  two  leading 
stock  exchanges.  Therefore,  Delaware  is  a 
proper  venue  for  commercial  litigation  in- 
volving a  number  of  companies  that  Is  great- 
ly disproportionate  to  the  state's  popula- 
tion. Also.  Delaware  is  in  the  forefront  of 
the  trend  toward  interstate  banking,  and 
therefore  will  be  the  venue  of  much  signifi- 
cant litigation  on  complex  issues  of  bank 
regulation.  The  complexity  of  the  litigation 
in  Delaware  federal  court  is  indicated  by  the 
numbers  of  written  and  published  opinions 
per  Judge,  which  are  among  the  highest  in 
the  nation. 

We  understand  that  the  creation  of  new 
Judgeships  Is  a  sensitive  matter,  and  that 
the  Committee,  In  the  sound  exercise  of  its 
Judgment,  may  decide  that  no  Judgeships 
should  be  created  unless  first  recommended 
by  the  Judicial  Conference.  The  decision  to 
consider  estimates  of  future  needs  is  one 
that  the  Committee  alone  can  make.  If  Con- 
gress regularly  enacted  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence's recommendations,  these  districts 
could  be  expected  to  operate  understaffed 
for  a  short  time.  However,  Judgeship  biUs 
seem  to  be  passed  only  sporadically.  A  good 
case  can  be  made  that  the  Judges  in  these 
districts  currently  are  fully  occupied,  that 
they  will  be  seriously  understaffed  when 
they  assiime  responsibility  for  some  of  the 
bankruptcy  workload,  and  that  they  will 
continue  to  be  understaffed  for  a  number  of 
years  unless  they  receive  an  additional 
Judgeship  at  the  same  time  they  are  given 
additional  responsibilities.  Therefore,  the 
Department  of  Justice  recommends  that  the 
nine  additional  judgeships  be  added  to  those 
already  provided  in  the  Thurmond-Heflin 
bill. 

Thank  you  for  giving  the  Department  of 
Justice  the  opportunity  to  present  its  views 
on  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

JoHATHAH  C.  Rose, 
Aanttant  Attorney  General 

AomifisTRATrvK  Office  of  the 

UifTTED  States  Courts, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  14,  1983. 
Hon.  Strom  Trttrmoiis, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S. 
Senate,  Dirkten  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Yesterday  Senators 
Jackson  and  Gorton  forwarded  a  copy  of 
material  submitted  for  your  consideration 
during  your  hearing  on  April  6  requesting 
authorization  for  an  additional  district 
Judgeship  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Wash- 
ington. Both  Senators  asked  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  to  "confirm  that  there  was  a 
mistake  in  the  weighting  factor  used  in  the 
1981  data"— which  resulted  in  a  misrepre- 
sentative  statistical  profile  of  the  Eastern 
District  of  Washington's  worldoad  burden 
during  the  period  when  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence's Committee  on  Court  Administration 
was  evaluating  objective  criteria  as  part  of 
its  latest  biennial  Judgeship  survey.  The 
Senators  also  asked  us  to  confirm  a  pattern 


of  increasing  case  filings  in  the  district  in 
recent  years. 

In  response  to  their  request  I  have  asked 
knowledgeable  Administrative  Office  per- 
sonnel to  review  our  records.  We  can  verify 
that  erroneous  Information  unintentionally 
entered  by  attorneys  filing  cases  in  the  dis- 
trict court  clerk's  office  did  indeed  result  in 
erroneous  information  being  tabulated  by 
our  office.  Civil  caseload  data  consequently 
was  misrepresentatively  'underweighted" 
for  parts  of  management  years  1981  and 

1982.  The  district  court  clerk's  office  has 
taken  corrective  action  and  has  worked  with 
our  office  to  revise  inaccurate  data.  Infor- 
mation provided  by  the  court's  Judges  in 
their  submission  for  your  April  6  hearing 
record  Is  correct.  We  can  also  verify  a  pat- 
tern of  caseload  growth  in  the  district  in 
recent  years.  We  can  further  confirm  that 
the  errors  which  distorted  data  were  not  dis- 
covered in  time  to  permit  revisions  in  Judi- 
cial Conference  biennial  survey  recommen- 
dations approved  last  September;  the  Con- 
ference had  already  acted  before  our  office 
knew  that  our  data  was  inaccurate. 

Would  the  Conference  have  recommended 
an  additional  Judgeship  for  the  district  had 
correct  data  l>een  evaluated  during  the  bien- 
nial survey?  For  reasons  we  have  explained 
in  previous  submissions  filed  with  your  com- 
mittee, most  recently  reiterated  in  Judge 
Hxinter's  April  6  statement,  I  cannot  answer 
that  question.  The  Administrative  Office 
does  not  presume  to  substitute  its  assess- 
ments and  estimates  for  the  Court  Adminis- 
tration Committee's  and  the  Conference's 
Judgment.  I  can  advise  you  that  we  believe 
the  district's  request  is,  in  our  opinion,  a 
meritorious  one. 

In  the  two  decades  in  which  the  Confer- 
ence and  Congress  have  worked  together  in 
assessing  Judgeships  needs  the  Conference 
has  always  recognized  that  its  role  was  de- 
signed to  be  an  advisory  one  to  the  Con- 
gress. Every  bill  authorizing  new  Judgeships 
during  those  years  has  included  positions 
which,  while  not  recommended  by  the  Con- 
ference, have  been  found  necessary  by  the 
Congress.  The  ultimate  policy  decision— the 
final  Judgment— Is  exclusively  within  the 
Congressional  domain.  In  Instances  like  this 
one,  that  final  repository  of  authority  in 
Congress  serves  the  practical  purpose  of 
permitting  corrective  action  where  warrant- 
ed. If  In  your  opinion  the  error  which  has  in 
fact  occurred  should  be  corrected  now  the 
Conference  will,  of  course,  support  your  de- 
cision. 

Sincerely, 

William  James  Weller, 
Legislative  Affairs  Officer. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  say,  concerning  the  Delaware 
Judgeship,  that  several  people  have 
asked  me  why  it  was  included  since  its 
weighted  caseload  figures  do  not  come 
up  to  the  figures  of  the  other  districts, 
but  I  think  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  fully  explained  the  reason  for 
that.  I  might  say  that  this  judgeship  is 
strongly  recommended  by  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  this  com- 
mittee (Mr.  BiDEN)  and  also  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth). 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  Judgeship  amendment  to  S.  1013, 
the  Thurmond/Heflin  Bankruptcy 
Court  and  Federal  Judgeship  Act  of 

1983.  This  amendment  will  add  10  Fed- 
eral district  court  judgeships  to  the 
Judgeship  section  of  the  bill,  one  to 


each  of  the  following  districts:  The 
Central  District  of  California,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colorado,  the  District  of  Dela- 
ware, the  Northern  District  of  IllinoiB, 
the  District  of  Minnesota,  the  District 
of  Nevada,  the  Southern  District  of 
Ohio,  the  Northern  District  of  Texas, 
the  District  of  Utah,  and  the  Eastern 
District  of  Washington. 

The  judgeships  in  8  of  these  10  dis- 
tricts were  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  based  upon  the 
workload  statistics  kept  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence, the  organization  charged  with 
keeping  track  of  judicial  workloads 
smd  the  need  for  additional  judge- 
ships. 

The  two  remaining  judgeships  are 
based  upon  evidence  produced  at  a 
hearing  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  April  6  of  this  year. 

First,  I  would  like  to  address  the 
situation  in  Delaware. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  District  Court 
of  Delaware  we  are  blessed  with  some 
of  the  most  competent  and  dedicated 
judges  in  the  Fedeal  court  system.  But 
even  so,  the  role  of  Delaware  as  the 
home  of  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  major  corporations  in  America  has 
led  to  a  situation  where  cases  litigated 
in  Delaware  are  so  important,  and  so 
complex,  that  even  the  excellent 
judges  we  have  in  our  State  are  be- 
coming overwhelmed. 

The  president  of  the  Delaware  bar. 
the  president-elect,  and  the  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Delaware  bar  testified  at 
the  April  6  hearing.  Those  witnesses 
told  us  that  approximately  40  percent 
of  the  "Fortune  500"  large  public  com- 
panies, and  nearly  the  same  percent- 
age of  corporations  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange  and  the  Ameri- 
can Stock  Exchange,  have  incorporat- 
ed in  Delaware. 

These  corporations  are  involved  in 
litigation  raising  questions  of  the 
utmost  conunercial  consequence  at  the 
cutting  edge  of  Federal  law.  As  a 
result,  their  orders  must  be  backed  up 
by  detailed  written  opinions  in  an  ex- 
traordinarily lau-ge  percentage  of  cases. 
Unfortimately.  the  weighted  case  fil- 
ings measuring  system  fails  to  take 
into  account  the  importance  of  report- 
ed opinions  per  Judge,  but  as  I  believe 
the  Delaware  witnesses  clearly  demon- 
strated, the  Delaware  judges  are  over- 
worked even  by  comparison  to  the 
Judges  of  the  other  overworked  dis- 
tricts currently  being  considered  for 
an  additional  judgeship. 

For  example,  according  to  Westlaw, 
Delaware's  district  judges  reported  an 
average  of  29.67  opinions  per  judge  in 
1982,  while  of  the  eight  districts  origi- 
nally recommended  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  additional  Judgeships, 
only  the  Northern  District  of  Illinois 
comes  close,  with  an  average  of  23.38 
opinions  per  judge.  The  remaining 
seven  districts  show  averages  ranging 


from  2.3B  reported  opinions  per  judge 
to  15.5  reported  opinions.  Comparable 
results  were  also  demonstrated  at  the 
hearing  for  the  years  1980  and  1981. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  wit- 
nesses at  the  April  6  hearing  estab- 
lished that  Delaware's  unique  position 
in  the  world  of  corporate  law  warrants 
an  additional  judgeship.  Citing  these 
arguments.  Assistant  Attorney  Gener- 
al for  Legal  Policy,  Jonathan  Rose, 
has  included  the  Delaware  District 
Court  in  his  letter  to  Chairman  Thur- 
MOND  recommending  additional  judge- 
ships. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  Senators 
OoBTON  and  Jackson  brought  to  our 
attention  at  the  April  6  hearing  the 
fact  that  case  filings  in  the  Eastern 
District  of  Washington  have  been  re- 
corded with  incorrect  weighting  fac- 
tors, thereby  resulting  in  weighted 
case  filings  numbers  substantially 
lower  than  what  they  should  be.  The 
Administrative  Office  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  has  investigated  the  situa- 
tion and  has  confirmed  that  the  East- 
ern District  of  Washington  weighted 
case  filings  have  been  underestimated. 
Accordingly,  we  have  included  the 
Eastern  District  of  Washington  in  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  conclude  by  thank- 
ing the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee for  his  cooperation  and  for  allow- 
ing me  the  opportunity  to  make  the 
case  on  the  additional  judge  for  E>ela- 
ware,  in  addition  to  the  other  judges, 
and  thank  publicly  Senator  Dole  for 
holding  the  hearing  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  uniqueness  of  the 
Delaware  situation  warranted  an  addi- 
tional judge. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment  to  provide 
the  Federal  judiciary  with  adequate 
resources  for  it  to  accomplish  its  es- 
sential constitutional  mission.  Without 
adjustments  in  the  judicial  manpower 
of  some  Federal  court  districts  across 
the  Nation,  the  burgeoning  caseload 
will  begin  to  affect  efficient  and  fair 
administration  of  justice.  When  the 
number  of  cases  filed  increases  dra- 
matically over  a  period  of  years  with- 
out any  increase  in  judicial  resources 
to  resolve  such  disputes.  Intolerable 
strains  are  placed  on  the  institution 
which  Alexander  Hamilton  described 
as  the  "bulwark  of  a  limited  Constitu- 
tion," namely  the  Federal  judiciary. 

Let  me  take  a  specific  example  to  il- 
lustrate this  problem.  In  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Utah,  the  number  of 
cases  filed— and  remember  that  each 
of  these  cases  demand  at  least  some 
measure  of  a  judge's  precious  time- 
has  increased  from  647  per  year  in 
1977  to  1,489  in  1982.  This  is  a  130.1 
percent  change.  No  district  in  the  10th 
circuit  and  only  tliree  other  districts 
in  the  entire  Nation  have  experienced 
a  sharper  climb  in  the  rate  of  filings. 

These  filing  statistics  broken  down 
to  show   the   expanded  demands  on 


each  of  Utah's  three  district  court 
judges  is  even  more  revelatory  of  the 
inordinate  pressures  exerted  by  this 
growing  caseload.  In  1977,  the  Utah 
district  had  324  filings  per  judgeship; 
in  1982,  each  judgeship  was  handling 
495  filings. 

In  an  effort  to  update  these  work- 
load indicia.  I  contacted  the  clerk  of 
the  Utah  district  court  this  week.  The 
statistics  for  the  first  3  months  of  1983 
were  alarming.  In  the  first  3  months 
of  1982— through  March  30— a  total  of 
364  cases  were  filed  in  the  Utah  dis- 
trict. In  the  same  3-month  period  in 
1983,  606  cases  were  filed.  Thus  in  a 
comparable  period  1  year  later,  the 
number  of  filings  had  nearly  doubled. 
Another  comparison  would  put  this  3- 
month  figure  in  perspective:  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  in  aU  of  1977,  647  cases 
were  filed;  the  first  quarter  of  1983 
has  generated  nearly  an  equivalent 
caseload  to  that  annual  1977  figure. 

These  statistics,  standing  alone, 
build  an  impressive  case  for  congres- 
sional action  to  increase  the  number 
of  judgeships  in  Utah  to  account  for 
the  changing  circumstance  of  a  grow- 
ing Judicial  caseload.  Even  these  statis- 
tics, however,  do  not  account  for  the 
impact  of  bankruptcy  jurisdiction  on 
the  Utah  district  court.  The  bill  ap- 
proved by  our  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee just  last  week  vests  bankruptcy 
jurisdiction  in  the  district  courts  with 
adjimct  article  I  bankruptcy  courts 
empowered  to  exercise  such  Jurisdic- 
tion. The  district  court,  imder  this  bill, 
could,  however,  recall  any  case  at  its 
discretion  and  would  be  required  to 
recall  some  cases  at  the  request  of 
either  party.  Thus,  a  restructuring  of 
the  bankruptcy  system  is  likely  to 
result  in  some  additional  workload  for 
the  Utah  district  on  top  of  its  already- 
difficult  predicament.  As  we  have 
learned  in  trying  to  arrive  at  a  sensible 
resolution  to  the  bankruptcy  court 
problem,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  with 
exactitude  the  number  of  bankruptcy 
cases  that  the  district  courts,  rather 
than  the  bankruptcy  courts,  will  need 
to  handle.  In  attempting  to  make  this 
prediction,  however,  the  Justice  De- 
partment stated  that  an  estimate  of  10 
percent  of  all  adversary  proceedings 
requiring  district  court  action  was  rea- 
sonable. Based  on  this  assumption,  the 
Justice  Department  develped  a  list  of 
10  districts  whose  existing  caseload,  in 
conjuction  with  added  bankruptcy 
cases,  justified  an  additional  Judge- 
ship. The  Department  found  that  the 
Utah  district  could  expect  512  weight- 
ed filings  per  judgeship  without  even 
considering  the  bankruptcy  additions 
and  547  weighted  filings  per  judgeship 
with  bankruptcy  included.  Only  one 
district  on  the  Justice  Department's 
list  of  eight  would  have  more  filings 
per  Judgeship.  These  weighted  filings 
factor  in  the  complexity  of  cases  and 
the  likelihood  that  significant  trail 
time  will  be  required.  The  conclusion 


of  this  study  further  speaks  to  the 
need  for  bolstering  the  supply  of  judi- 
cial resources  in  Utah  to  meet  the 
demand  for  Judicial  resolution  skills. 

To  summarize  this  statistical  analy- 
sis, I  would  return  to  the  finding  of 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  in  their  "Idanagement  Statis- 
tics for  United  States  District  Courts, 
1982"  that  the  rate  of  case  filings  has 
climbed  130.1  percent  in  the  last  6 
years.  This  compares  to  a  national  av- 
erage rate  of  change  of  only  39.8  per- 
cent. From  1981  to  1982,  the  Utah  fU- 
ings  figure  increased  at  a  26.7  percent 
clip,  while  the  national  average  was 
13.5  percent— one-half  the  Utah  rate 
of  increase.  Moreover,  as  I  indicated 
earlier,  the  first  3  months  of  1983  have 
doubled  the  caseload  Increases  for  a 
comparable  period  in  1982  in  Utah.  In 
other  words.  Utah's  caseload  was  al- 
ready growing  at  twice  the  national 
average  in  1982.  but  1983  is  already 
outstripping  those  alarming  1982  sta- 
tistics. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  outset.  Utah  is 
merely  one  example  of  the  strain 
placed  on  current  judges  by  the  grow- 
ing caseload.  The  Justice  Department, 
in  a  letter  to  Chairman  Strom  Thur- 
MOND  dated  April  18.  1983,  recom- 
mended that  nine  other  districts  re- 
ceive judgeships.  Those  districts,  listed 
in  order  of  need  according  to  nimiber 
of  filings  per  judgeship,  are: 

Ohio,  S.  582. 

Utah  557. 

Illinois,  N.  536 

Minnesota  525 

Texas,  N.  514 

Colorado  504 

Washington,  E.  500 

Nevada  496 

California,  C.  474 

California  and  Delaware  were  recom- 
mended for  judgeships  by  the  Justice 
Department  for  reasons  beyond  the 
number  of  filings  per  judgeship.  The 
central  district  of  California  will  re- 
ceive an  extraordinary  volume  of  ad- 
versary proceedings  (15,629).  Delaware 
is  recommended  for  an  additional  dis- 
trict judge  because  of  that  State's 
imique  status  as  the  State  of  incorpo- 
ration for  many  of  the  Nation's  major 
companies  and  its  potential,  therefore, 
for  the  Johns-Manville  tyi>e  of  com- 
plex bankruptcy  litigation. 

The  Justice  Department  recommen- 
dation stated  succinctly  the  reasons 
for  this  amendment: 

We  are  firmly  of  the  view  that  Congres- 
sional enactment  of  the  Judgeships  recom- 
Vnended  *  *  *  is  urgently  needed  and  is  es- 
sential to  the  effective  functioning  of  our 
Nation's  Judicial  system. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  state 
that  we  can  be  justifiably  proud  of  the 
dedicated  judges  that  serve  in  Federal 
courts.  Despite  taxing  circumstances, 
such  as  those  found  in  Utah  due  to  the 
caseload,  they  have  maintained  praise- 
worthy standards  of  judicial  conduct. 
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My  remarks  today  should  not  be  con- 
strued in  any  way  as  an  indication 
that  Federal  courts  have  compromised 
their  calling  to  administer  justice  due 
to  these  pressures.  My  point  is,  howev- 
er, that  we  cannot  expect  to  maintain 
the  highest  standards  of  justice  with- 
out some  accommodation  for  these 
changing  circumstances. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

BCr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1204)  was 
agreed  to. 

li«r.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKHDHXNT  HO.  1305 

(Purpose:  To  suggest  guidelines  for  the 
appointments  of  bankruptcy  judges) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Soutti  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond  ),  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1205. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  14,  between  the  table  and  line  1, 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President,  in  selecting  individuals  for  nomi- 
nation to  the  Federal  Judgeships  created  by 
this  Act,  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
qualified  individuals  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  sex,  religion,  or  national  origin." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  offering  this  amendment  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy).  It  is  a 
simple  amendment  and  would  state 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  bank- 
ruptcy court  nominations  be  made  by 
the  President  among  qualified  individ- 
uals without  regard  to  race,  color,  sex, 
religion,  or  national  origin.  I  strongly 
support  this  principle  of  nondiscrim- 
ination and  support  the  present 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1205)  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMSMT  NO.  1306 

(Purpose:  To  reinstate  the  provisions  for 
banliruptcy  appellate  panels) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
and  ask  the  clerk  to  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond),  for  himself  and  Mr.  DeConcini. 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1206. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  5  of  the  amendment,  strike  out 
the  amendment  adding  section  407  which 
amends  section  160  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

On  page  6  of  the  amendment,  adding  sec- 
tion 411  which  amends  section  1334  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  strike  out  the  period 
and  closing  quotation  marks  at  the  end  of 
section  1334  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(d)  The  Judicial  Council  of  a  circuit  may 
establish  bankruptcy  appellate  panels  to  ex- 
ercise the  jurisdiction  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion for  any  judicial  district  within  the  cir- 
cuit. Each  such  panel  shall  consist  of  three 
bankruptcy  judges  designated  by  the  chief 
judge  of  the  circuit  from  among  the  bank- 
ruptcy judges  of  the  circuit  and  shall  exer- 
cise all  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  district 
court  und^r  this  section,  sitting  at  a  place 
convenient  to  the  parties  to  the  appeal, 
except  that  a  panel  may  not  hear  (I)  an 
appeal  from  a  judgment,  order,  or  decree  en- 
tered by  a  member  of  the  panel;  or  (2)  an 
appeal  in  which  a  party  has  objected  to  the 
exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  the  panel. 

"(e)  The  courts  of  appeals  shall  have  ju- 
risdiction of  appeals  from  all  final  decisions, 
final  judgments,  orders,  or  decrees  of  a  dis- 
trict court  or  a  bankruptcy  appellate  panel 
entered  under  this  section  in  the  same 
manner  as  such  an  appeal  may  be  taken  in 
civil  cases  generally.". 

On  page  7  of  the  amendment,  strike  out 
"236.  237,  238,  239,  240."  and  inserting  on 
lieu  thereof  "239,". 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

On  page  9  of  the  bill,  after  line  25  add  the 
following: 
"§  1478.  Appemis 

"(a)  Panels  designated  under  section  160 
(a)  of  this  title  shall  have  jurisdiction  of  ap- 
peals from  all  final  judgments,  orders,  and 
decrees  of  bankruptcy  courts. 

"(b)  Panels  designated  under  section  160 
(a)  of  this  title  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  ap- 
peals from  interlocutory  Judgments,  orders, 
and  decrees  of  bankruptcy  courts,  but  only 
by  leave  of  the  panel  to  which  the  appeal  is 
taken.". 

On  page  2  of  the  bill,  in  the  table  between 
lines  8  and  9,  add,  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  1477,  the  following: 


"1478.  Appeals". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini)  be  added  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  offering  an  amendment  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senator  DeConcini  that 
will  allow  the  continuation  of  a  prac- 
tice of  handling  banliruptcy  appeals 
that  has  worked  well  in  the  ninth  cir- 
cuit over  the  past  4  years.  The  bill 
before  us  would  strike  those  provisions 
of  the  law  that  allow  a  circuit,  in  its 
discretion,  to  create  appellate  panels 
composed  of  bankruptcy  judges  to 
hear  bankruptcy  appeals  in  the  first 
instance.  The  judges  and  practitioners 
alike  of  the  ninth  circuit  have  found 
this  option  practical  and  worthwhile. 
If  a  circuit  does  not  want  to  adopt  this 
procedure,  they  will  not  have  to— only 
a  circuit  that  feels  this  will  promote 
the  administration  of  justice  will  uti- 
lize this  program. 

This  proposal  is  supported  by  the 
chief  judge  of  the  ninth  circuit  and  all 
of  the  rest  of  the  ninth  circuit  Judges. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  amend- 
ment.      

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  dated 
April  26,  1983,  from  the  Honorable 
James  R.  Browning,  chief  judge  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  Ninth 
Circuit,  and  the  attachment  thereto, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
with  its  attachment,  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Court  of  Appeals, 

Ninth  Circuit. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  April  26,  1983. 
Hon.  Howell  Heflin, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Heplin:  I  enclose  a  report 
on  the  three  years  of  operation  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Appellate  Panels  in  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit. 

As  I  indicated  on  the  phone,  responses  to 
a  questionnaire  distributed  to  attorneys  who 
appeared  before  the  Bankruptcy  Appellate 
Panels  reflect  an  overwhelming  approval  of 
the  procedure.  Over  90  percent  of  those  re- 
sponding to  the  questionnaire  desired  the 
program  be  continued.  Eighty-three  percent 
indicated  they  had  greater  confidence  in 
opinions  on  bankruptcy  matters  issued  by 
the  Bankruptcy  Appellate  Panels  than  they 
had  in  opinions  on  bankruptcy  matters 
issued  by  district  courts. 

The  program  was  also  approved  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  circuit  judges, 
district  Judges,  tmd  bankruptcy  Juclges  of 
the  circuit. 

It  is  some  indication  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  project  that  in  the  three  years  of  its 
operation,  from  1979  to  1982,  bankruptcy 
appeals  filed  in  United  States  courts  of  ap- 
peals nationwide  rose  by  21  percent,  while 
during  the  same  period  bankruptcy  appeals 
in  the  Ninth  Circuit  fell  by  12  percent. 

On  the  basis  of  the  successful  operation  of 
the   Bankruptcy   Appellate   Panels  in   the 


Ninth  Circuit,  the  Judicial  Conference  of 
the  United  States  concluded  they  should  be 
continued.  A  provision  to  that  effect  was  in- 
cluded in  legislation  proposed  by  the  Con- 
ference in  response  to  Marathon  and  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Congressman  Kas- 
tenmeier.  See  H.R.  1401. 

I  appreciate  the  importance  of  uniform 
and  simplified  procedures  in  the  federal 
court  system,  but  I  suggest  that  the  process 
of  achieving  that  uniformity  should  not 
begin  with  the  elimination  of  a  project  that 
lawyers  and  judges  alike  believe  to  be  effi- 
cient and  effective. 
Best  regards, 

jAmS  R.  BROWIflRG. 

Report  on  NiMtB  Circuit  BAHiuturrcY 
Afpkixatb  Panels 

The  bankruptcy  appellate  panels  of  the 
Ninth  CMrcult  concluded  their  third  year  of 
operation  with  a  substantial  increase  in  case 
disposals,  a  substantial  Increase  in  appeals 
filed,  and  an  unclear  future  due  to  the  Afar- 
athon  decision.  The  panels  were  authorized 
in  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978.  The 
authorization  was  optional,  however,  and 
the  panels  were  explicitly  set  out  to  be  "ex- 
perimental." Only  the  First  and  Ninth  Or- 
cuits  actually  set  up  panel  experiments.  (A 
full  description  of  the  legislative  history 
and  first  years'  operation  of  the  bankruptcy 
appellate  panels  is  set  down  in  an  article  by 
Bankruptcy  Judge  Lloyd  Oeorge  in  the 
Brigham  Young  University  Law  Review.  A 
copy  of  the  article  is  attached.) 

Consistent  with  the  experimental  nature 
of  the  program,  the  panels  established  in 
the  Ninth  Circuit  first  heard  only  bankrupt- 
cy appeals  originating  in  the  Districts  of  Ar- 
izona and  Central  California.  Once  proce- 
dures were  working  smoothly.  Jurisdiction 
was  expanded  in  December  1980  to  include 
appeals  from  all  of  California  and  Nevada. 

In  December  1982.  In  recognition  of  the 
widely  shared  view  that  the  bankruptcy  ap- 
pellate panels  were  a  successful  experiment 
that  should  be  made  a  permanent  fixture  in 
the  Ninth  Circuit,  the  Circuit  CouncU  ex- 
panded the  program  to  Include  all  bank- 
ruptcy app>eals  in  the  circuit.  To  handle  this 
increased  workload,  the  total  complement  of 
bankruptcy  judges  serving  on  the  panels 
was  increased  from  five  to  seven. 

The  final  implementation  of  the  mara- 
thon decision  led  the  ninth  (Circuit  Council 
to  issue  an  order  that  removed  Jurisdiction 
from  the  BAPS  of  all  appeals  filed  after  the 
December  25  effective  date  of  Marathon. 
Appeals  from  orders  entered  prior  to  that 
date  will  continue  to  be  processed  by  the 
panels. 

E^h  of  the  judges  serving  on  the  appel- 
late panels  continues  to  carry  a  full  bank- 
ruptcy court  caseload:  appellate  panel  duty 
is  entirely  in  addition  to  these  regular 
duties.  The  panels  "ride  circuit"  and  almost 
always  hear  an  appeal  in  the  district  in 
which  it  originates.  The  three-Judge  panels 
sit  three  days  each  month,  each  day  in  a  dif- 
ferent location.  An  individual  judge  sits  on 
appeals  two  days  per  month,  hears  five  to 
eight  appeals,  and  writes  an  average  of  two 
opinions  per  month.  Given  the  very  sub- 
stantial regular  duties  of  bankruptcy  judges, 
this  assumption  of  extra  judicial  work  is  an 
impressive  commentary  on  the  dedication  of 
panel  members. 

As  the  attached  table  of  BAP  caseload  in- 
dicates, the  panels'  caseload  has  risen  sub- 
stantially over  the  three  years  in  operation. 
Disposals  have  not  kept  pace  with  filings, 
resulting  in  a  very  substantial  Increase  in 
the  year-end  pending  figures.  This  statistic. 


however,  is  a  misleading  indicator  of  the 
panels'  backlog,  since  roughly  half  of  these 
cases  are  ripe  for  dismissal  but  the  BAP 
clerk  does  not  have  the  staff  to  process 
them.  (The  staffing  ratio  of  appeals  to  cleri- 
cal employees  in  the  BAP  clerk's  office  is 
more  than  170  to  1;  In  circuit  courts  general- 
ly, the  ratio  is  78  to  1.)  With  the  cessation 
of  new  cases  and  the  addition  of  two  new 
judges,  the  panels  should  be  able  to  work 
expeditiously  through  the  backlog. 

The  bankruptcy  appellate  panels  in  the 
Ninth  Circuit  continue  to  enjoy  a  very  high 
reputation  in  the  bankruptcy  bar  and  on 
the  circuit,  district  and  bankruptcy  benches. 
This  is  Indicated  by  the  results  of  a  ques- 
tionnaire survey  conducted  in  the  summer 
of  1982.  Of  those  responding  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire, well  over  90  percent  desired  the 
program  to  be  continued.  The  high  level  of 
attorney  support  for  the  program  is  un- 
doubtedly related  to  the  fact  that  84  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  believed  panel  mem- 
bers have  either  an  'excellent"  or  "good" 
grasp  of  the  applicable  law  and  83  percent 
indicated  greater  confidence  in  a  BAP  opin- 
ion than  in  a  district  court  decision  on  a 
bankruptcy  appeal.  (A  summary  of  this 
evaluation  is  attached.)  Another  indication 
of  their  favored  status  is  the  surge  of  filings 
as  the  effective  date  of  Marathon  ap- 
proached: 146  cases  were  filed  during  No- 
vember and  December  of  1982.  This  level  of 
filings  in  two  months  was  not  achieved  In 
the  first  ten  months  of  1981. 

It  is  not  easy  to  measure  directly  the 
effect  of  the  panels  on  the  caseload  of  the 
court  of  appeals.  There  is,  however,  one 
striking  measure  of  their  impact:  Between 
1979  (the  year  before  the  BAP  experiment 
began)  and  1982,  the  level  of  bankruptcy  ap- 
peals filed  In  all  U.S.  circuit  courts  rose  by 
21  percent.  In  this  same  period,  bankruptcy 
appeals  filed  in  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  fell  by  12  percent.  It  is  highly  likely 
that  a  major  reason  behind  this  faU  in  cir- 
cuit court  workload  is  the  presence  of  the 
bankruptcy  app>ellate  panels.  A  loss  of  the 
panels  would  almost  certainly  increase  the 
workload  of  the  circuit  court. 

The  bankruptcy  appellate  panels  have,  in 
just  three  years,  become  an  established  part 
of  the  bankruptcy  system  in  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit. The  panels  have  developed  effective 
legal  and  administrative  procedures,  their 
work  is  highly  regarded  by  both  bench  and 
bar,  and  they  are  contributing  to  a  real  re- 
duction in  the  workload  of  the  court  of  ap- 
peals. It  is  the  strong  hope  in  the  Ninth  Cir- 
cuit ttiat  any  future  bankruptcy  legislation 
allow  this  demonstrably  useful  program  to 
be  continued. 

BANKRUPTCY  APPtUATE  PANELS  CASHFLOW  STATISTICS 
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Summary  or  Qitestionnaire  Evaluation: 
Ninth  Circuit  Bankruptcy  Appellate 
Panels 

In  order  to  obtain  the  views  of  lawyers 
and  judges  regarding  the  bankruptcy  appel- 
late panel  (hereinafter  BAP)  experiment, 
questionnaires  were  distributed  to  all  law- 


yers appearing  before  the  panels  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June  1982.  Question- 
naires were  also  distributed  to  bankruptcy, 
district  and  circuit  Judges,  soliciting  their 
opinion  of  the  program. 

The  rate  of  return  for  the  questionnaires 
varied  from  34  percent  (bankruptcy  law- 
yers) to  79  percent  (bankruptcy  judges).  Be- 
cause of  the  relatively  low  return  rate  in 
several  categories  of  respondent,  the  results 
reported  below  should  be  viewed  with  some 
caution.  The  general  Impression  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  value  of  the  program,  how- 
ever, was  uniformly  high. 

Attorney  Opinions.— The  majority  of  at- 
torneys responding  support  the  BAP  pro- 
gram: 93  percent  want  the  panels  to  contin- 
ue and  92  percent  felt  the  program  should 
be  expanded  throughout  the  entire  circuit. 
It  would  appear  that  the  major  reason  for 
this  support  was  greater  confidence  in  the 
correctness  of  a  BAP  opinion:  83  percent  of 
those  attorneys  responding  indicated  great- 
er confidence  in  a  BAP  opinion  than  in  a 
district  court  opinion  on  a  bankruptcy 
appeal.  The  confidence  is  imdoubtedly  relat- 
ed to  the  fact  that  84  percent  believed  the 
Judges  on  the  panels  to  have  either  an  "ex- 
cellent" or  'good"  grasp  of  the  applicable 
law.  In  addition,  lawyers  indicated  strong 
support  for  the  quality  of  written  BAP  opin- 
ions. 

Somewhat  surprisingly,  attorneys  did  not 
necessarily  believe  the  BAP  program  either 
to  save  their  clients'  money  or  to  expedite 
the  bankruptcy  appeals  process.  Of  those 
attorneys  answering  the  question  on  wheth- 
er they  felt  the  BAPs  were  more  economi- 
cal, 52  percent  agreed  that  the  panels  were 
more  economical,  48  percent  disagreed. 
There  was  only  a  little  more  support  for  the 
proposition  that  the  BAPs  expedited  the  «>- 
peals  process:  58  percent  agreed  while  42 
percent  disagreed. 

It  would  appear  from  the  responses  and 
written  comments  on  the  questlonnaries  of 
attorneys  who  have  practiced  before  BAPs, 
that  the  system  is  highly  regarded  because 
the  Judges  sitting  on  BAP  panels  are  be- 
lieved to  be  well  versed  in  the  relevant  law, 
fair  during  oral  argument,  and  effective  in 
writing  opinions.  Given  the  specialized 
nature  of  bankruptcy  law,  attorneys  appear 
very  supportive  of  an  appeals  process  that 
allows  a  hearing  before  Judges  who  deal 
with  bankruptcy  matters  on  a  dally  basis. 
Apparently  the  exi)ected  side  effects  of 
speed  and  economy  are  less  significant  to 
the  bankruptcy  bar  than  this  well  on  confi- 
dence in  the  bankruptcy  judges  sitting  on 
BAP  panels. 

Bankruptcy  Judges  Optniona.— Bankrupt- 
cy judges  evinced  even  stronger  support  for 
the  BAP  program  than  the  lawyers.  Every 
responding  bankruptcy  judge  believed  the 
program  should  be  continued,  and  89  per- 
cent believed  the  program  should  be  ex- 
panded circuit-wide.  As  with  the  lawyers,  it 
would  appear  that  a  major  reason  for  their 
strong  support  is  the  belief  that  panel  mem- 
bers are  particularly  expert  in  bankruptcy 
law.  When  asked  to  compare  BAP  decisions 
to  bankruptcy  appeals  in  the  district  courts, 
63  percent  believed  the  BAP  decisions  to  be 
superior  to  the  district  courts  in  application 
of  relevant  law  to  the  facts.  The  remaining 
37  percent  viewed  BAP  decisions  as  essen- 
tially similar  to  those  of  the  district  courts. 
No  Judge  believed  them  to  be  inferior  to  dis- 
trict court  opinions  on  this  dimension.  The 
comments  of  one  bankruptcy  Judge  may 
sum  up  the  general  views  of  both  bankrupt- 
cy judges  and  lawyers: 
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"Bankruptcy  has  become  a  spedaUzed 
i  of  the  law.  Usually  only  the  most  diffi- 
cult cases  BO  up  on  appeaL  Given  the  broad 
spectrum  of  cases  a  district  Judge  must  deal 
with  and  the  infrequency  of  the  appeals  of 
bankmptcy  matters,  it  is  imfair  to  expect 
that  he  alone  can  match  the  expertise  of 
the  three  bankruptcy  Judge  panel  in  an  area 
they  work  in  daily.  BAP  is  a  significant  Im- 
provement in  the  appellate  process." 

District  and  Circvit  /adges'  Opiniona.— 
The  questionnaires  returned  by  district  and 
circuit  Judges  contained  a  significant 
number  of  non-responses — a  reflection  of 
the  fact  that  few  of  these  Judges  have  had 
any  direct  experience  with  the  bankruptcy 
appellate  panels  or  their  rulings.  Despite 
these  limitations,  the  questionnaires  indi- 
cated substantial  support  among  both  dis- 
trict and  circuit  Judges  for  continuation  of 
the  program  and  expansion  to  the  rest  of 
the  circuit. 

Summary.— T\m  data  from  these  question- 
naires shows  a  strong  support  for  the  BAP 
project  among  lawyers  and  Judges  at  all 
levels  in  the  Ninth  Circuit.  TUs  support  re- 
lates not  only  to  continuing  the  existence  of 
the  BAP  panels  but  to  extending  them  cir- 
cuit-wide. It  would  appear  that  the  major 
reason  for  this  strong  support  lies  in  the 
perceived  high  quality  of  the  work  being 
done  by  the  existing  BAP  panels  rather 
than  the  Impact  of  the  program  on  the 
speed  or  cost  of  bankruptcy  appeals.  Both 
district  and  circuit  Judges— despite  limited 
experience  to  date— generally  believe,  in  one 
district  judge's  words,  that  the  program  is 
"a  useful  device  to  alleviate  burdens  on  both 
district  and  circuit  courts." 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  informed  that  this  amendment  is 
drafted  in  the  second  degree.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  accepted 
as  if  it  were  in  the  first  degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

li«r.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 

Bfr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  back  my 
time.     

Mr.  BCETZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
before  all  time  is  yielded  back,  will  the 
Senator  be  good  enough  to  explain 
what  transpired  in  connection  with 
this  amendment?  I  Just  did  not  under- 
stand what  took  place. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Basically,  this  is  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator 
DKCoNcnn  that  he  alluded  to  earlier 
which  will  allow  for  appellate  panels. 
If  an  article  I  Judge  handles  it,  then 
there  are  three  article  I  judges  on  the 
appeal  panel.  Original  consent,  of 
course,  has  to  be  given  by  the  parties 
to  do  it.  It  will  give  an  option  for  the 
various  circtilts  to  have  an  appeal  to  a 
circuit  court  Judge  or  to  the  three- 
judge  panel. 

Mr.  BCETZENBAUM.  It  does  not  go 
beyond 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  might  say  to 
the  Senator  that  the  circuit  councils 
are  not  required  to  establish  bankrupt- 
cy appellate  panels  but  may  do  so  if 
they  wish  to. 

Mr.  BOrrZENBAUM.  It  did  not  go 
beyond  the  original  DeConcini  amend- 


ment and  it  does  not  Include  the  other 
DeConclnl  amendment? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  No.  It  is  existing  law. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1206)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
OoHTON)  has  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

AMSHBICEirT  NO.  1300 
(Purpose:  To  create  a  twelfth  circuit  court 

of  appeals) 
Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  amendment  No.  1200  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
OoKTOH)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1200. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  page  15,  line  8.  strike  "five"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof,  "two". 

At  page  15,  line  17,  after  "section"  insert 
"and  UUe  V  of  this  Act". 

At  page  15,  in  the  text  of  the  table,  strike 
the  item  relating  to  the  ninth  circuit  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 
"Ninth 18 

At  page  15,  in  the  text  of  the  table,  follow- 
ing the  item  relating  to  the  eleventh  circuit 
add  the  following  new  item: 
"Twelfth 7 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  foUowing 
new  title: 

TTTLiE  V 
8k.  501.  SecUon  41  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  text  before  the  table,  by  striking 
out  "twelve"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"thirteen"; 

(2)  in  the  table,  by  striliing  out  the  item 
relating  to  the  ninth  circuit  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowing  new  item: 
"Ninth Arizona,  CaUfomlm. 

Nevmda,  Ouam, 

HawaU." 

and 

(3)  at  the  end  of  the  table,  by  adding  the 
following  new  Item: 

-Twelfth Alaska.  Idaho.  Montana. 

Oregon.       Waihlng- 
ton.". 

Sk.  502.  The  Uble  in  secUon  48  of  tiUe  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  the 
ninth  circuit  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowing  new  item: 

"Ninth 8«n  Prandaeo,  Uw  Anse- 

l«s.": 

and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  item: 

•Twelfth Portland.  SeatUe.". 

Sbc.  503.  Each  circuit  judge  in  regular 
service  of  the  former  ninth  circuit  whose  of- 
ficial station  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  tlUe— 

(1)  Is  In  Arizona,  California.  Nevada, 
Ouam.  or  Hawaii  Is  assigned  as  a  circuit 
Judge  of  the  new  ninth  circuit;  and 

(2)  is  in  Alaska.  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon, 
or  Washington  is  assigned  as  a  circuit  judge 
of  the  twelfth  circuit. 

Sk.  504.  Each  judge  who  is  a  senior  Judge 
of  the  former  ninth  circuit  on  the  day 
before  tlie  effective  date  of  this  title  may 
elect  to  be  assigned  to  the  new  ninth  circuit 
or  to  the  twelfth  circuit  and  shall  notify  the 
Director  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  of  such  election. 

Sk.  505.  The  seniority  of  each  Judge— 

(1)  who  is  assigned  under  section  503  of 
this  Act;  or 

(2)  who  elects  to  be  assigned  under  section 
504  of  this  Act; 

shall  run  from  the  date  of  commission  of 
such  Judge  as  a  Judge  of  the  former  ninth 
circuit. 

Sk.  506.  The  provisions  of  the  following 
paragraphs  of  this  section  apply  to  any  case 
in  which,  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  an  appeal  or  other  proceed- 
ing has  been  filed  with  the  former  ninth  cir- 
cuit: 

(1)  If  the  matter  has  been  submitted  for 
decision,  further  proceedings  In  respect  of 
the  matter  shall  be  had  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  this  Act  had 
not  been  enacted. 

(2)  If  the  matter  has  not  been  submitted 
for  decision,  the  appeal  or  proceeding,  to- 
gether with  the  original  papers,  printed  rec- 
ords, and  record  entries  duly  certified,  shall, 
by  appropriate  orders,  be  transferred  to  the 
court  to  which  It  would  have  gone  had  this 
Act  been  In  full  force  and  effect  at  the  time 
such  appeal  was  taken  or  other  proceeding 
commenced,  and  further  proceedings  in  re- 
spect of  the  case  shaU  be  had  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  the 
appeal  or  other  proceeding  had  been  filed  in 
such  court. 

(3)  A  petition  for  rehearing  or  a  petition 
for  rehearing  en  banc  in  a  matter  decided 
before  the  effective  date  of  title  V  this  Act. 
or  submitted  t>efore  the  effective  date  of 
title  V  this  Act  and  decided  on  or  after  the 
effective  date  as  provided  In  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  section,  shall  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  though 
this  Act  had  not  been  enacted.  If  a  petition 
for  rehearing  en  banc  is  granted,  the  matter 
shall  be  reheard  by  a  court  comprised  as 
though  this  Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

Sk.  507.  As  used  in  sections  503.  504,  505, 
and  606  of  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "former  ninth  circuit"  means  the 
ninth  Judicial  circuit  of  the  United  States  as 
in  existence  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  title; 

(2)  the  term  "new  ninth  circuit"  means 
the  ninth  Judicial  circuit  of  the  United 
States  established  by  the  amendment  made 
by  section  501(2)  of  this  Act;  and 

(3)  the  term  "twelfth  circuit"  means  the 
twelfth  judicial  circuit  of  the  United  States 


established  by  the  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 501(3)  of  this  Act. 

Sk.  508.  The  court  of  appeals  for  the 
ninth  circuit  as  constituted  on  the  day 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  title  may 
take  such  administrative  action  as  may  t>e 
required  to  carry  out  this  title.  Such  court 
shall  cease  to  exist  for  administrative  pur- 
poses on  July  1, 1985. 

Sk.  509.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
title  shaU  take  effect  on  October  1. 1983. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  carve  out  a  new  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals  to  be  denominat- 
ed the  12th  circuit.  It  would  separate 
from  the  present  ninth  circuit  the 
States  of  Washington.  Oregon.  Idaho. 
Montana,  and  Alaska.  It  would  create 
for  those  States  a  circuit  of  seven  of 
the  Judges  who  are  authorized  for  the 
ninth  circuit  by  the  bill  which  is 
before  the  Senate  at  the  present  time, 
thus  creating  a  court  of  approximately 
the  same  size,  the  same  population, 
and  the  same  caseload  as  the  present 
very  distinguished  first  circuit  in  New 
England. 

This  was  the  subject  of  a  bill  which 
a  number  of  Northwest  Senators  con- 
sidered introducing  last  year,  and  the 
presence  of  this  bill  on  the  floor  gave 
me  an  opportunity  to  discuss  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  urgent  need  of  that 
proposal. 

If  Senators  will  look  at  the  report 
accompanying  the  bill  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate,  they  will  note  that 
other  than  the  ninth  circuit,  the  larg- 
est circuit  court  of  appeals,  even  after 
the  increases  provided  by  this  bill,  will 
be  the  fifth  circuit  with  16  Judges.  The 
ninth  circuit,  prior  to  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  has  23  circuit  court  Judges. 
This  bill  will  increase  that  number  by 
5,  from  23  to  28. 

If  my  amendment  were  adopted, 
only  two  new  Judges  would  be  added  to 
the  two  circuits  combined,  and  I  am 
not  convinced  that  even  that  number 
would  be  needed  were  the  circuit  to  be 
divided. 

I  simply  point  out  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that  if  his  State  of  South 
Carolina  were  in  a  circuit  like  that  in 
which  my  State  is  located,  most  of  the 
appeals  from  South  Carolina  would  be 
argued  in  New  York  City,  before  New 
York  Judges:  and  perhaps  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
would  enlighten  us  on  whether  or  not 
he  thinks  that  would  be  a  good  idea 
for  the  people  of  his  State.  I  do  not,  in 
our  case. 

There  is  a  great  procedural  awk- 
wardness to  the  present  situation.  The 
Judges  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  trav- 
eling rather  than  hearing  cases  or 
working  on  cases  which  they  have  al- 
ready heard.  The  geographical  extent 
and  the  size  and  caseload  of  the  circuit 
make  it,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
twice  as  large  as  the  next  largest  cir- 
cuit in  the  United  States. 

I  must  confess  that  this  kind  of  divi- 
sion is  opposed  by  the  distinguished 


chief  Judge  of  the  circuit,  whose  letter 
on  a  different  subject  was  Just  read 
into  the  RacoRO  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  In  spite  of  that  opposition, 
however,  I  am  absolutely  convinced 
that  such  a  division  is  necessary. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  inform 
my  colleagues  that  there  are  other 
proposals  to  divide  the  ninth  circuit, 
this  being  one  which  really  cares  only 
for  the  Northwest. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  caseload, 
the  circuit  would  be  evenly  divided  if 
California  were  a  single  circuit  in  and 
of  itself  and  if  the  many  States  now  in 
the  circuit  were  in  a  new  one. 

It  is  also  possible  that  Hawaii  might 
prefer  to  be  in  a  smaller  circuit  than 
California.  There  is  a  different  propos- 
al which  would  divide  California  into 
two  circuits,  the  merits  of  which  I 
think  are  somewhat  dubious. 

I  recognize  that  this  proposal  repre- 
sents a  very  significant  change,  almost 
certainly  not  one  which  should  be 
adopted  as  a  floor  amendment  to  a  bill 
creating  extra  Judges.  I  bring  up  the 
amendment,  however,  simply  because 
I  should  like  the  assurance  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na and  the  distingtiished  Senator  from 
Kansas,  who  I  understand  chairs  the 
subcommittee  which  would  deal  with  a 
proposal  of  this  sort,  that  the  matter 
would  receive  their  very  serious  con- 
sideration. 

I  am  convinced  that  some  change  is 
necessary.  We  created  a  new  circuit 
court  2  or  3  years  ago  out  of  a  single 
circuit  not  as  large  or  with  as  heavy  a 
caseload  as  the  ninth  circuit  has  at  the 
present  time.  I  t)elieve  it  is  time  to 
bring  home  Justice  to  the  people  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  rather  than 
having  us  as  a  very  small  tail  on  a  very 
large  California  dog. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
for  any  response  he  may  wish  to  make. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  can  say,  as  chairman  of 
the  Coiu-ts  Subconmiittee,  that  we 
would  be  pleased  to  explore  not  only 
the  bill  but  also  other  possible  options. 
The  Senator  from  Washington  has  in- 
dicated a  number  of  options,  some- 
thing the  Senator  from  Kansas  is  not 
as  familiar  with  as  is  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

I  am  willing  to  suggest  and  to  prom- 
ise the  Senator  from  Washington  that 
we  in  our  subcommittee,  at  the  earliest 
possible  time,  will  address  the  problem 
and  Include  the  specific  problem 
raised  by  his  bill,  or  will  have  specific 
hearings  on  that  proposal. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  Courts  Subcommittee  hear- 
ing the  proposal.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  is  a  member  of 
that  subconunittee,  and  he  is  a  very 
experienced  Judge  in  his  own  right. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  president,  we 
have  no  objection  to  a  hearing  on  this 
matter.  I  feel  that  after  a  hearing,  a 
determination  can  be  made  as  to  the 


merits  or  necessity  of  splitting  the 
ninth  circuit.  I  think  that  would  be 
the  proper  way  to  go  about  it. 

I  commend  the  able  Senator  from 
Washington  for  bringing  up  this 
matter.  He  can  be  assiu-ed  of  my  coop- 
eration and  that  of  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  First,  let  me  say  that 
Senator  Cranston,  who  is  in  Califor- 
nia, would  have  reservations  about  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

As  the  Senator  from  Washington 
perhaps  knows,  a  year  ago.  a  symposi- 
um  of  the  active  ninth  circuit  Judges 
adopted  a  resolution  requesting  that 
Congress  not  take  any  action  on  re- 
arranging the  ninth  circuit  for  2  years. 
The  circuit  is  currently  experimenting 
with  administrative  procedures  for 
running  a  large  circuit  more  efficient- 
ly, and  the  Judges  want  that  time  to 
see  if  these  procedures  work.  In  a  reso- 
lution which  only  one  Judge  opposed, 
the  ssrmposium  agreed  to  report  to 
Congress  in  Jime  of  1984  on  its 
progress. 

I  understand  that  Senator  Cranston 
would  have  no  objection  to  holding 
hearings  and  that  he  would  endeavor 
to  try  to  do  what  is  best  for  that  cir- 
cuit. 

I  might  say  that  in  the  fifth  circuit 
we  had  problems  which  we  vmderstand 
are  confronting  the  ninth  circuit  The 
Judges,  interested  groups,  the  bar  asso- 
ciation—in effect,  all  people  involved— 
went  through  a  debate  for  a  number 
of  months,  perhaps  years,  and  finally 
the  matter  was  worked  out. 

I  think  there  will  be  a  lot  of  differ- 
ences of  opinions  about  procedures, 
relative  to  these  matters  in  almost 
every  aspect.  I  think  there  should  be 
hearings,  as  the  Senator  has  suggest- 
ed, to  start  spotlighting  this  issue. 

This  circuit,  as  I  understand  It,  has 
24  or  25  Judges.  They  have  many  divi- 
sions, and  they  are  worldng  on  some 
administrative  procedures. 

Mr.  GORTON.  There  would  be  28,  If 
this  is  passed. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Because  of  Its  sheer 
numbers,  that  raises  the  issues  in- 
volved. 

I  will  be  glad  to  participate  in  hear- 
ings, and  let  us  get  on  with  this 
matter.  In  fact.  I  have  advocated 
taking  another  look  at  the  entire  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeals  system.  At  the 
present  time,  one  circuit  has  28  judges 
and  another  circuit  has  3  judges.  So 
we  should  look  at  this  matter  on  an 
overall  basis  as  to  what  is  best  nation- 
wide, rather  than  Just  what  some 
Judges  want  or  what  some  lawyers 
want  or  what  some  States  want.  The 
whole  thing  should  be  looked  at  care- 
fully, to  determine  how  to  improve  the 
administration  of  Justice  in  America  at 
the  appellate  level. 
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But  I  appreciate  the  Senator  bring- 
ing this  to  our  attention,  and  we  will 
be  glad  to  cooperate  with  him  in  hear- 
ings along  with  Senator  Dole  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Alabama.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 

Based  on  those  assurances  and  reit- 
erating my  firm  view  that  justice  will 
be  best  served  by  the  creation  of  a  new 
circuit  but  understanding  it  is  a 
matter  that  requires  discussion,  I  will 
withdraw  the  amendment  and  submit 
at  the  same  time  a  bill  which  I  am 
sure  will  be  assigned  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  that  purpose. 

With  that,  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
the  amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  able  Senator  and  he 
may  rest  assured  that  hearings  will  be 
held  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  because  there  has 
been  some  confusion  on  the  abstention 
issue,  let  me  briefly  summarize  what 
the  committee  has  attempted  to  do  in 
section  1471(h)  with  respect  to  Federal 
court  abstention  of  certain  claims.  Ab- 
stention by  Federal  courts  in  the 
bankruptcy  area  is  not  a  new  concept. 
Section  1471(d)  of  existing  law  pro- 
vides for  a  district  court  or  banlcruptcy 
court,  in  the  interest  of  justice  to  ab- 
stain from  hearing  a  particular  pro- 
ceeding. Current  law  further  provides 
that  such  abstention,  or  decision  not 
to  abstain,  is  not  reviewable.  Section 
1471(h)(1)  builds  on  this  existing  pro- 
vision but  gives  it  greater  effect  by  al- 
lowing the  district  court  or  bankrupt- 
cy court  to  abstain,  not  only  in  the  in- 
terest of  justice,  but  also  in  the  inter- 
est of  comity  with  State  courts  and  re- 
spect for  State  law. 

Along  this  same  line,  section 
1471(h)(2)  would  require  the  court  to 
abstain  in  the  instance  of  a  State  law 
claim  or  cause  of  action,  not  arising 
under  title  11,  where  a  party  affirma- 
tively makes  a  motion  for  abstention. 
Such  abstention  will  only  be  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  determinations  in 
State  court  of  the  application  of  State 
law  to  the  claim  or  cause  of  action, 
and  would  not  limit  the  applicability 
of  the  stay  provided  for  by  section  362 
of  title  11 

In  enacting  this  change,  the  follow- 
ing factors  have  influenced  the  com- 
mittee: 

The  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1978  signifi- 
cantly expanded  the  scope  of  Federal 
Jurisdiction  far  beyond  that  which  ex- 
isted prior  to  the  act.  As  the  definitive 
scholarly  work  on  bankruptcy,  "Col- 
lier on  Bankruptcy,"  has  observed,  the 
1978  act  eliminated  all  conceptual 
limits  to  Federal  jurisdiction.  There 
are  a  number  of  observers  who  believe 


that  this  Jurisdiction  Is  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  to  the  extent  that  It 
establishes  Federal  jurisdiction  over 
claims  based  purely  upon  State  law  in 
which  there  is  a  total  absence  of  a 
Federal  question,  as  well  as  an  absence 
of  diversity.  Nor  are  we  referring  to 
claims  which  are  ancillary  to  the  Fed- 
eral claim  in  any  reasonable  sense  of 
that  term. 

As  a  result  of  the  1978  Bankruptcy 
Act,  Federal  courts  have  been  empow- 
ered to  exercise  Jurisdiction  over 
claims  that  are  governed  solely  by 
State  law.  This  Is  inconsistent  with 
the  premise  imder  our  constitutional 
system  that  Federal  laws  are  inter- 
preted in  Federal  court,  and  State  laws 
in  State  court. 

While  the  objective  of  consolidation 
of  Judicial  proceedings  within  a  single 
fonmi  is  a  worthy  and  desirable  one, 
this  is  not  the  overriding  objective  of 
the  Nation's  constitutional  system  of 
courts.  Among  competing  values  which 
have  to  be  considered,  and  which  were 
inadequately  considered  by  the  1978 
act,  are  the  interests  of  judicial  feder- 
alism and  the  interests  of  allowing 
State  courts  to  decide  matters  of  State 
law.  The  purpose  of  our  constitutional 
institutions  is  not  mere  efficiency: 
indeed,  many  of  these  institutions  are 
pun>osely  slow  and  deliberate. 

Even  if  judicial  economy  were  the 
sole  value  of  our  system  of  courts, 
there  is  question  whether  the  1978  act 
would  be  effective  in  achieving  this. 
The  volume  of  State  law  cases  placed 
within  the  banlcruptcy  courts  by  the 
act  is  so  potentially  great  that  it 
threatens  to  impede  the  ability  of 
such  courts  to  expeditiously  process 
core  bankruptcy  cases;  title  11  cases 
must  have  first  claim  on  the  bankrupt- 
cy court's  resources  if  they  are  to  be 
managed  efficiently. 

In  resolving  purely  State  law  mat- 
ters, the  Federal  courts  set  no  prece- 
dent for  the  resolution  of  future  con- 
troversies of  a  similar  character.  The 
law  which  they  create  is  applicable 
only  to  the  individual  parties  in  the 
litigation;  it  carries  no  precedential 
value  within  the  State  itself.  There- 
fore, the  1978  act  fosters  the  creation 
of  two  separate  State  laws — one  for 
the  individual  parties  before  the  bank- 
ruptcy courts,  the  other  for  everyone 
else  in  the  State.  The  administration 
of  justice  in  the  broadest  sense,  will  be 
made  less  efficient. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  a  few 
final  observations  on  this  issue.  First,  I 
would  note  that  the  proposed  changes 
in  section  1471(h)(2)  would  not  reverse 
entirely  the  direction  of  the  1978  act— 
although  some  might  not  be  adverse 
to  doing  this— but  would  merely  shift 
the  balance  slightly  back  in  the  direc- 
tion of  increased  respect  for  State 
courts  and  State  law.  I  would  imagine 
that  the  great  majority  of  cases  that 
were  originally  placed  within  the  Fed- 
eral courts  by  the   1978  act  would 


remain  in  this  forum  following  enact- 
ment of  the  proposed  amendments. 

Second,  I  would  reemphasize  that  it 
is  not  the  intent  of  this  section  to  re- 
quire abstention  in  the  case  of  State 
law  claims  which  would  have  some  in- 
dependent basis  upon  which  to  be 
heard  in  Federal  court,  including  a 
Federal  question  or  diversity  basis. 
Nor  is  it  the  intent  to  require  the  re- 
moval of  genuinely  ancillary  claims, 
although  not  claims  in  which  there  is 
a  mere  identity  of  parties  or  a  general 
feeling  that  it  would  be  more  conven- 
ient or  more  economical  to  resolve  the 
claims  in  a  single  forum.  If  that  were 
genuinely  the  case,  I  have  little  doubt 
that  there  would  be  no  motion  for  ab- 
stention: if  there  is  a  motion  for  ab- 
stention, however,  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  inequitable  to  deny  to  an  in- 
dividual his  constitutional  right  to 
have  his  State  law  claim  adjudicated 
in  a  State  court. 

Third,  I  would  emphasize  that,  while 
the  committee  has  chosen  not  to  place 
any  specific  temporal  limits  in  this  sec- 
tion, it  is  the  intent  that  adjudication 
of  the  claim  in  the  State  court  that  is 
the  subject  of  the  abstention  motion 
be  both  instituted  in  a  timely  manner 
and  prosecuted  in  a  timely  manner. 
This  determination  will,  of  necessity, 
have  to  be  subject  to  an  analysis  of  in- 
dividual cases,  although  reasonable 
rules  would  not  necessarily  be  incon- 
sistent with  this  section.  Once  this 
process  has  been  completed,  the  case 
would  be  returned  to  the  Federal 
courts  for  final  disposition  of  the 
bankruptcy  proceedings. 

Finally,  let  me  restate  the  intent  of 
section  1471(h)(2).  Two  categories  of 
proceedings  are  not  subject  to  manda- 
tory recaU  under  this  provision;  (1) 
those  proceedings  that  are  authorized 
by  title  11;  and  (2)  those  proceedings 
that  are  authorized  by  title  11,  are  in- 
tegral to  the  core  bankruptcy  fimction 
of  restructuring  debtor-creditor  rights, 
and  were  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
bankruptcy  judges  prior  to  the  1978 
Act.  Examples  of  proceedings  not  sub- 
ject to  recall  include:  contested  and 
uncontested  matters  concerning  the 
administration  of  the  estate;  allowance 
of  and  objection  to  claims  against  the 
estate;  setoffs  to  claims  against  the 
estate;  proceedings  to  lift  the  automat- 
ic stay;  proceedings  to  set  aside  fraud- 
ulent conveyances  under  section  548  of 
title  11;  proceedings  to  set  aside  pref- 
erences; proceedings  to  turn  over  prop- 
erty of  the  estate  under  sections  542-3 
of  title  11;  orders  authorizing  the  use 
of  cash  collateral;  orders  approving 
the  sale  of  property  free  and  clear  of 
liens:  allowances  or  denials  of  dis- 
charge; proceedings  regarding  the  con- 
firmation of  plans;  and  proceedings  to 
determine  the  dischargeability  of 
debts.  Such  proceedings  could  not  be 
brought  in  State  or  Federal  court  by 


any  person  in  the  absence  of  a  petition 
in  bankruptcy. 

A  proceeding  does  not  arise  under 
title  11,  however,  merely  because  title 
11  passes  to  the  estate  a  cause  of 
action  the  debtor  had.  Such  suits  are 
subject  to  mandatory  recall  where  the 
right  to  recovery  is  governed  by  State 
law.  The  most  common,  although  not 
the  only  example,  is  the  type  of  suit 
involved  in  Marathon,  a  State  law  con- 
tract action  by  the  estate  against  a 
party  that  had  not  filed  a  claim 
against  the  estate.  Such  suits  are  not 
an  integral  part  of  the  restructuring  of 
debtor-creditor  rights,  and  would  have 
been  brought  in  State  court  before  the 
1978  act 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
concur  in  that  statement  and  I  think 
the  statement  contains  matters  that 
are  correct. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  an  amendment  that  he 
wishes  to  offer  at  this  time. 

AMKHDMEHT  HO.  1308 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  for  myself,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee (Mr.  Thurmond),  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabtuna  (Mr. 
Hetlin)  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  for 
himself,  Mr.  TmntMOin),  and  Mr.  Hefuh, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1208. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  V 

Sec.  500.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Omnibus  Bankruptcy  Improvements  Act  of 
1983-. 
SuBTnxE  A— Consumer  CitEDrr  Amendments 

Sec.  501.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Consumer  Debtor  Banlcruptcy  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Section  301  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "A  voluntary"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  For  a  debtor  who 
Is  not  an  Individual,  a  voluntary";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  With  respect  to  an  individual  debtor 
or  debtors,  a  voluntary  case  under  this  title 
is  commenced  by  the  filing  with  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  of  a  petition  which  conditional- 
ly designates  a  chapter  under  which  relief  is 
sought.  The  filing  of  such  a  petition  shall 
constitute  an  order  for  relief  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  chapter  conditionally  desig- 
nated. A  final  designation  of  the  chapter 
under  which  relief  is  sought  shall  be  made 
within  the  time  period  specified  in  section 
521  of  this  title. 


(b)  Section  302(a)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  A  Joint  case  under  this  title  is  com- 
menced by  the  fUlng.  with  the  bankruptcy 
court,  of  a  single  petition  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 301(b)  by  an  individual  and  such  Indi- 
vidual's spouse.  The  commencement  of  a 
Joint  case  under  a  chapter  of  this  title  con- 
stitutes an  order  for  relief  under  the  chap- 
ter conditionally  designated  in  accordance 
with  section  301(b).". 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Section  305  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(dKl)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2),  the  court  on  its  own  motion  ac- 
cording to  procedures  established  by  rule, 
and  not  at  the  request  or  suggestion  of  any 
party  In  interest,  may  dismiss  a  case  under 
chapter  7  of  this  title  filed  by  an  individual 
debtor  If  It  finds  that  the  granting  of  relief 
under  such  chapter  would  be  a  substantial 
abuse  of  the  provisions  of  such  chapter.  In 
determining  the  question  of  substantial 
abuse,  there  shall  be  a  presimiption  in  favor 
of  granting  the  relief  requested  by  the 
debtor. 

"(2)  Prior  to  dismissing  any  chapter  7  case 
for  substantial  abuse,  the  court  shall  set 
forth,  in  writing  within  20  days  of  the  per- 
manent designation  of  relief  made  by  the 
debtor  under  the  provisions  of  section 
521(aK3),  its  reasons  for  finding  that  sub- 
stantial abuse  would  occur,  and  the  court 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  advise  the  debtor  of 
his  right  to  respond  In  writing  and/or  to  re- 
quest and  secure  a  hearing  on  the  court's 
findings.  The  court  shall  establish,  by  rule, 
time  limits  for  the  debtor's  response  and  for 
the  court's  written  findings  in  response 
thereto.  No  creditor  or  representative  of  a 
creditor  may  participate  in  Judicial  proceed- 
ings relating  to  substantial  abuse  except 
upon  the  request  of  the  court. 

"(3)  Any  dismissal  of  a  case  under  chapter 
7  pursuant  to  this  subsection  is  a  final 
order,  and  the  debtor  shall  have  the  right  to 
appeal.  No  creditor  or  representative  of  a 
creditor  may  appeal  any  judicial  decision  on 
substantial  abuse.  In  passing  u[>on  such  an 
appeal,  the  court  shall  accept  the  bankrupt- 
cy court's  findings  of  fact  unless  clearly  er- 
roneous. If  the  appellate  court  holds  that 
the  ruling  of  substantial  abuse  constitutes 
an  error  of  law,  it  shall  reverse.". 

(b)  Section  349  of  title  11  Is  amended  by 
amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Unless  the  court,  for  cause,  orders 
otherwise,  the  dismissal  of  a  case  under  this 
title  does  not  bar  the  discharge,  in  a  later 
case  under  this  title,  of  debts  that  were  dis- 
chargeable In  the  case  dismissed;  nor  does  it 
prejudice  the  debtor  in  any  respect  with 
regard  to  the  filing  of  a  subsequent  petition 
under  this  title.". 

Sec.  504.  Section  704  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  Trustee 
shaU": 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  a  new 
paragraph  (4)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  counsel  with  individual  debtors  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section;" 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4) 
through  (8)  as  paragraphs  (5)  through  (9), 
respectively;  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)(1)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  debtor 
or  debtors.  Immediately  prior  to  the  meet- 
ing of  creditors  under  section  341  of  this 
title,  the  trustee  shall  provide  counseling  to 
such  debtor  or  debtors.  Such  counseling 
shall  include— 


"(A)  a  simple  explanation  to  the  debtor  of 
the  relief  available  to  such  debtor  under 
chapters  7  and  13  of  this  title: 

"(B)  an  analysis  of  the  debtor's  estimated 
Income  and  expenses,  and  information  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  repayment  of 
debts  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  13; 

"(C)  an  analysis  of  the  debtor's  position  if 
he  elects  relief  under  chapter  7.  including  a 
statement  as  to  debts  that  would  be  dis- 
charged under  such  chapter;  and 

"(D)  a  statement  to  the  debtor  that  the 
trustee  is  making  no  recommendation  as  to 
appropriate  relief  under  this  title,  and  that 
the  debtor  is  free  to  make  whatever  final 
designation  of  chapter  relief  he  may  deem 
to  be  in  his  own  best  interests. 

"(2)  The  tnistee  shall  make  no  recommen- 
dation as  to  the  final  designation  by  the 
debtor  of  the  chapter  under  which  the 
debtor  should  seek  relief,  nor  shall  the 
trustee  influence  nor  advise  the  debtor  as  to 
what  final  designation  of  relief  the  debtor 
should  make.  The  trustee  shall  not  suggest 
how  the  court  will  dispose  of  the  debtor's 
petition. 

"(3)  Counsel  for  the  debtor  shall  be 
present  during  the  counseling  by  the  trustee 
required  by  this  section:  Provided.  That  the 
debtor  may  waive  the  attendance  of  counseL  : 
No  creditor  may  be  present  during  the  coun- 
seling provided  for  in  this  section. 

"(4)  The  trustee  may  waive  counseling  if, 
after  review  of  the  debtor's  statement  of  es- 
timated Income  aira  expenses,  the  trustee 
determines  and  ^ports  to  the  court  that  a 
reasonable  chapter  13  plan  could  not  be  de- 
vised. Counseling  shall  be  waived  with 
regard  to  any  debtor  that  does  not  have  reg- 
ular income.". 

Sec.  505.  Section  341(c)  of  Utle  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  court  shall  convene,  and  may  pre- 
side at  any  meeting  under  this  section.  The 
court  shall  also  perform  such  Judicial  duties 
as  may  be  required  under  other  provisions 
of  this  title  promptly  in  conjunction  with 
the  meeting.". 

Sec.  506.  Section  506(a)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)", 

(2)  striking  out  the  last  sentence,  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  value  of  the  creditor's  interest  in 
the  estate's  interest  In  such  property  shall 
be  determined  in  light  of  the  purpose  of  the 
valuation  and  of  the  proposed  disposition  or 
use  of  such  property,  and  in  conjunction 
with  any  hearing  on  such  disposition  or  use 
or  on  a  plan  affecting  such  creditor's  inter- 
est. The  value  of  consumer  goods  which  the 
debtor  seeks  to  redeem  pursuant  to  section 
722  of  this  title  or  which  are  to  be  retained 
pursuant  to  section  1325(aK5KB)(il)  of  this 
title  shall  be  presumed  to  be  the  established 
resale  market  price,  if  such  market  exists,  as 
may  be  determined  from  recognized  trade 
publications  or  by  comparable  means.  If  no 
such  market  exists,  or  If  the  court  deter- 
mines that  resale  value  is  inappropriate  in 
light  of  the  proposed  use  or  disposition  of 
the  property,  the  court  may  utilize  such 
other  methods  of  valuation  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate under  the  circumstances.". 

Sec.  507.  Section  521  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and 
(4)  as  paragraphs  (5),  (6),  and  (7),  respec- 
tively; 

(2)  amending  paragraph  (7),  as  redesignat- 
ed, to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  appear  at  the  hearing  required  under 
section  341(c)  of  this  title.". 
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(3)  Inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  file,  at  any  time  prior  to  the  first 
meeting  of  creditors,  a  statement  of  the 
debtor's  current  income  and  an  estimate  of 
the  debtor's  current  expenditures  for  the 
support  of  himself  and  his  dependents. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  debtor  or 
debtors,  make  a  final  designation  of  the 
chapter  under  which  relief  is  requested  no 
later  than  ten  days  after  the  counseling  pro- 
vided under  section  704(b)  of  this  title.  If 
the  debtor  makes  a  final  designation  for 
relief  under  a  chapter  other  than  that  speci- 
fied in  the  conditional  designation  filed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  case,  such  final 
designation  shall  be  treated  as  a  conversion 
under  the  provisions  of  section  348.  No  costs 
or  trustee's  fees  shall  be  assessed  against 
the  debtor  upon  such  a  conversion  that 
would  not  have  been  assessed  if  the  debtor 
had  filed  initially  under  the  chapter  finally 
designated. 

"(4)  If  the  debtor's  schedule  of  assets  and 
liabilities  includes  consumer  debts  which 
are  secured  by  property  of  the  estate,  the 
debtor  shall  fUe  and  serve,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  filing  of  a  petition  under 
chapter  7  of  this  title  but  no  later  than  five 
days  before  the  first  meeting  of  creditors, 
upon  each  creditor  holding  such  security 
and  the  trustee,  a  statement  expressing  the 
debtor's  intention  with  respect  to  retention 
or  surrender  of  the  collateral  and.  if  appli- 
cable, specifying  that  the  collateral  is 
claimed  as  exempt,  that  the  debtor  intends 
to  redeem  the  collateral,  or  that  the  debtor 
Intends  to  reaffirm  debts  secured  by  the  col- 
lateral:". 

(4)  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  debtor": 
and 

(5)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  At  or  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
meeting  of  creditors  provided  for  by  section 
341  of  this  title,  or  upon  such  other  date  as 
the  court  in  a  specific  case  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  equitable  powers  may  fix,  the 
debtor  shall  perform  his  Intention  with 
regard  to  secured  creditors,  as  specified  by 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a),  by  surren- 
dering such  property  to  the  creditor  or  the 
trustee:  redeeming  such  propterty  by  paying 
the  redemption  price,  or  confirming  his  in- 
tention to  pay  such  price  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 722(b):  or  by  reaffirming  the  debt.  If 
the  debtor  has  not  fully  performed  his  obli- 
gations under  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  and  this  subsection  at  or  before  the 
meeting  of  creditors,  the  stay  Imposed  by 
section  362(a)  of  this  title  shall  terminate 
with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  liens 
against  such  property,  unless  the  court 
orders  otherwise.". 

Sec.  508.  (aXl)  That  part  of  section  522(b) 
of  title  11,  United  SUtes  Code,  before  the 
numbered  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  541  of  this 
title,  an  Individual  debtor  may  elect  to 
exempt  the  property  in  either  subparagraph 
(1),  or  in  the  alternative,  subparagraph  (2). 
In  Joint  cases  filed  under  section  302,  and  in- 
dividual cases  of  married  debtors  whose  es- 
tates are  consolidated,  both  of  the  debtors 
must  elect  to  exempt  the  property  in  either 
subparagraph  (1),  or  in  the  alternative,  sub- 
paragraph (2).  If  the  parties  cannot  agree 
on  the  alternative  to  be  elected,  they  shall 
be  deemed  to  elect  subparagraph  (1),  where 
such  election  Is  permitted  under  the  law  of 
the  Jurisdiction  where  the  case  is  filed.  Such 
property  is — ". 

(2)  Subsection  S22(m)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(m)  Subject  to  the  limitation  In  subsec- 
tion (b),  this  section  shall  apply  separately 
with  respect  to  each  debtor  in  a  Joint  case.". 

(3)  Subsection  522(d)(3)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  "or 
$4,000  in  aggregate  value"  after  "item". 

(4)  Subsection  522(d)(S)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  The  debtor's  aggregate  Interest,  not 
to  exceed  in  value  $400  plus  any  unused 
amount  of  the  exemption  provided  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,  in  any  property. 

(b)  Section  522(f)  of  title  11,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  subparagraph  (A)  In  para- 
graph (2)  and  redeslgnatliig  subparagraphs 
(B)  and  (C)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 
respectively;  and 

(2)  inserting  after  "debtor"  the  second 
time  it  appears  in  subparagraph  (A)  as  re- 
designated herein,  the  following:  "up  to  an 
aggregate  value  of  $1,000". 

Sec.  500.  (a)  Section  523(a)  of  UUe  11, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  In  para- 
graph (3)  by  striking  out  "section  521(1)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
521(aKl)". 

(b)  Section  523  of  title  11,  United  SUtes 
Code,  shall  be  further  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (aK2)  of 
this  section,  any  debt  which  was  incurred  on 
or  within  forty  days  before  the  date  of  the 
filing  of  a  petition  under  this  title  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  nondischargeable  under  such 
subsection:  however,  such  presumption  shall 
not  apply  to  the  extent  such  debts  were  in- 
curred for  expenses  which  were  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  debtor  or 
the  debtor's  dependents,  and  shall  be  rebut- 
Uble  by  the  debtor.". 

"(e)  If  a  creditor  requests  a  determination 
of  dischargeability  of  a  consumer  debt 
under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section,  and 
such  debt  is  discharged,  the  court  shaU 
grant  judgment  in  favor  of  the  debtor  for 
the  costs  of,  and  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
for.  the  proceeding  if  the  court  finds  that 
the  position  of  the  creditor  was  not  substan- 
tially Justified,  except  that  the  court  shall 
not  award  such  costs  and  fees  if  special  cir- 
cumstances would  make  the  award  unjust.". 

Sxc.  510.  (a)  Section  524(a)  of  title  11, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof, 

(2)  In  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and", 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  does  not  operate  as  an  injunction 
against  the  enforcement  of  a  lien  that  has 
not  been  avoided  under  the  provisions  of 
this  UUe. ". 

(b)  Section  524(c)  of  tlUe  11,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)  by  Inserting  "and"  at 
the  end  thereof,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2).  (3),  and 
(4).  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2KA)  such  agreement  contains  a  clear 
and  conspicuous  sUtement  which  advises 
the  debtor  that  the  agreement  may  be  re- 
scinded at  any  time  prior  to  discharge  or 
within  sixty  days  after  it  is  fUed  with  the 
court,  whichever  occurs  later,  by  giving  a 
written  notice  of  rescission  to  the  creditor. 
Any  reaffirmation  agreement  so  filed  with 
the  court  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  court  and 
shall  be  effective  from  the  date  of  filing  in 


all  cases  where  the  debtor  Is  represented  by 
counsel,  or  the  date  on  which  the  court  ap- 
proves such  agreement  in  the  case  of  a 
debtor  appearing  pro  se:  and  such  agree- 
ment shajl  be  binding  according  to  its  terms 
from  and  after  such  date  unless  the  court, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  equiUble  powers,  and 
after  notice  and  hearing,  orders  otherwise 
within  sixty  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
agreement.  Any  payments  made  by  the 
debtor  prior  to  the  expiration  of  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  agreement 
shall  be  held  by  the  creditor  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  debtor  In  the  event  of  any 
subsequent  rescission  or  disallowance  of  the 
agreement  effected  In  accordance  with  this 
section,  except  where  the  debtor  has  had 
possession  and  use  of  the  collateral  during 
the  pendency  of  the  agreement. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  a  case  concerning  an  indi- 
vidual, to  the  extent  that  such  debt  is  a  con- 
sumer debt  secured  by  real  property.". 

(c)  Section  524(d)  of  tlUe  U,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  At  the  meeting  of  creditors  provided 
for  under  section  341(c)  of  this  title,  the 
court  shall  inform  the  debtor  of  the  nature 
and  effect  of  a  discharge,  and  of  any  reaffir- 
mation of  the  debt,  including  that  any  reaf- 
firmation agreement  entered  into  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  is 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  debtor  and  the 
legal  effect  and  consequences  of  a  default 
under  such  agreement.". 

Sec.  511.  (a)  Section  547(b)  of  Utle  11, 
United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  amending  subpara- 
graph (B)  to  restd  as  follows: 

"(B)  between  ninety  days  and  one  year 
before  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition, 
if  such  creditor  at  the  time  of  such  transfer 
was  an  Insider". 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof:  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ":  and",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  if  such  creditor  at  the  time  of  such 
transfer  had  reasonable  cause  to  believe  the 
debtor  was  insolvent  at  the  time  of  such 
transfer.". 

(b)  SecUon  547  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  Is  amended  in  subsection  (c) 
thereof  by  striking  subparagraph  (2)(B)  of 
such  subsection,  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraphs (2)(C)  and  (2)(D)  thereof  as 
(2)(B)  and  (2)(C)  respectively. 

Sec.  512.  Section  554(c)  of  UUe  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  strilUng  out 
"set^ion  521(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  521(a)(1)". 

Sec.  513.  Section  706  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  right  to  convert  secured  by 
this  section  shall  exist  in  any  case  converted 
to  this  chapter  pursuant  to  section  521(aK3) 
of  this  title.". 

Sec.  514.  Section  722  of  UUe  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  before  "An",  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(b)  Upon  notice  and  hearing,  the  court 
may  require  a  creditor  to  accept  paymente 
in  redemption  of  the  value  of  a  claim  se- 
cured by  a  nonpossessory,  nonpurchase 
money  security  interest  In  property  of  a 
type  specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, over  a  reasonable  [wrlod  not  to  exceed 
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five  years,  if  such  tangible  personal  proper- 
ty consiste  of — 

"(1)  household  furnishings,  household 
goods,  wearing  apparel,  appliances,  books, 
animals,  crops,  musical  Instruments,  or  Jew- 
elry that  are  held  primarily  for  the  person- 
al, family,  or  household  use  of  the  debtor  or 
a  dependent  of  the  debtor;  or 

"(2)  Implements,  professional  books,  or 
tools  of  the  trade  of  the  debtor  or  of  the 
trade  of  a  dependent  of  the  debtor  which 
have  a  value  in  excess  of  $1,000. 

"(c)  Upon  notice  and  hearing,  the  court 
may  avoid  any  Hen,  In  whole  or  In  part,  of 
the  type  specified  In  subsection  (b>  if  the 
court  finds:  (1)  that  the  debtor  has  no  rea- 
sonable ability  to  pay  the  redemption  value 
of  such  property;  and  (2)  the  enforcement 
of  such  lien  would  Impose  undue  hardship 
on  the  debtor.". 

Sec.  515.  (a)  Section  1103(b)  is  amended— 

(1)  inserting  "having  an  adverse  interest" 
after  "entity";  and 

(2)  addlitg  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "RepresenUtion  of  one  or  more  credi- 
tors of  the  same  class  as  represented  by  the 
committee  shall  not  per  se  constitute  the 
represenUtion  of  an  adverse  interest.". 

Sec.  516.  Section  1106(aK2)  of  UUe  11, 
United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  521(1)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'section  521(aKl)". 

Sec.  517.  Section  1111(a)  of  UUe  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  521(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  521(aKl)". 

Sec.  518.  Section  1301  of  Utle  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (c)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  A  creditor  who  proposes  to  act  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (c)  shall  notify  the  debtor 
and  codebtor  of  such  intention.  The  debtor 
or  codebtor  shall  then  have  ten  days  to  file 
and  serve  a  written  objection  to  the  taking 
of  the  proposed  action.  If  the  debtor  or  co- 
debtor  does  not  file  and  serve  a  timely  writ- 
ten objection,  then  the  creditor's  acUon 
taken  in  accordance  with  the  notice  shall 
not  violate  this  section.". 

Sec.  519.  Section  1307(b)  of  title  11, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  first  sentence  the  following:  "This 
right  to  dismiss  shall  exist  In  a  case  convert- 
ed purauant  to  section  521(aX3)  of  this 
Utle.". 

Sec.  520.  Section  1321  of  UUe  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  debtor", 
and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
court,  the  case  will  be  automatically  dis- 
missed unless  payments  under  the  plan 
commence  within  thirty  days  after  the 
filing  of  the  plan.  The  payments  shall  be 
made  to  the  trustee,  and  shall  be  retained 
by  the  trustee  until  a  plan  Is  confirmed  or 
not  confirmed.  If  any  plan  is  confirmed,  the 
trustee  shall  then  distribute  the  funds  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan.  If  no  plan  is  con- 
firmed, the  funds  shall  be  returned  to  the 
debtor  after  deducting  the  costs  of  adminis- 
tration. 

Sec.  521.  (a)  Section  1322(a)  of  title  11. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof, 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4),  and 

(3)  by  inserting  sJter  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  provide  for  payment,  in  deferred  cash 
payments,  of  claims  of  a  type  specified  in 
section  523(a)  of  this  title;  and". 


(b)  SecUon  1322(b)  of  UUe  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  amending  i>ara- 
graph  ( 1 )  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  designate  a  class  or  classes  of  unse- 
cured claims,  as  provided  in  section  1122  of 
this  title,  but  may  not  discriminate  unfairly 
against  any  class  so  designated;  however, 
such  plan  may  treat  claims  which  are  speci- 
fied In  section  523(a)  or  involve  a  codebtor 
differently  than  other  unsecured  claims;". 

(c)  Section  1322(c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  The  plan  may  not  provide  for  pay- 
ments over  a  period  of  more  than  five 
years.". 

Sec.  522.  Section  132S(a)  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(a)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  Inserting  ",  and 
the  plan  represents  a  bona  fide  effort  which 
is  consistent  with  the  debtor's  ability  to 
repay  his  debts,  after  providing  support  for 
himself  and  his  dependents,"  before  the 
semicolon, 

(b)  in  paragraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (5) 
thereof  by  striking  out  "and", 

(c)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as  para- 
graph (7),  and 

(d)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  the  plan  extends  for  a  period  of  five 
years  or  the  plan  provides  for  payment  of  a 
reasonable  portion  of  all  allowed  unsecured 
claims:  and". 

Sec.  523.  Section  1328(aK2)  of  UUe  11. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  of  a  kind  specified  in  section  523(a)  of 
this  UUe.". 

StTBTITLE  B— AGRICULTURAI.  PRODUCE 

Bailment  Amendmemts 

Sec.  531.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Agricultural  Produce  Bailment  Bankruptcy 
Amendments  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  532.  Section  109  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  in  subsection  (e), 
by  inserting  after  "commodity  broker."  the 
following:  "or  a  person  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  operating  a  farm  produce  storage  fa- 
cility (with  respect  to  the  debts  of  that  busi- 
ness),". 

Sec.  533.  SecUon  501  of  Utle  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  A  valid  receipt  for  the  storage  of 
grain  (as  defined  in  section  557  of  this  title). 
Issued  by  a  grain  storage  facility  (as  defined 
in  section  557  of  this  title)  as  evidence  of 
ownership  of  grain  stored  in  such  facility 
shall  be  considered  sufficient  proof  of  claim 
of  a  right  to  receive  grain,  or  the  proceeds 
of  grain,  equal  in  value  to  the  quantity, 
quality,  and  type  of  grain  specified  in  such 
receipt.  If  a  claimant  surrenders  such  re- 
ceipt to  another  person  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  loan,  without  assigning  to  such 
person  any  ownership  interest  in  such  re- 
ceipt, then  an  affidavit  made  by  such  person 
verifying  the  ownership  of  such  receipt 
shall  be  considered  prima  facie  proof  of 
such  claim.". 

Sec.  534.  Section  503(bKlKB)  of  title  11, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "507(a)(8)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"607(a)(7)". 

Sec.  535.  Section  507(a)  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  sunended- 

(1)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(5)  Fifth,  allowed  unsecured  claims  of 
farmers  or  other  persons  engaged  In  farm- 
ing operations  arising  from  the  sale  or  con- 
version of  farm  produce  to  or  by  a  debtor 
engaged  in  the  business  of  operating  a  farm 
produce  storage  facility  where  such  sale  or 


converaion  occurred  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  before  the  date  of  the  filing 
of  the  petition  or  before  the  cessation  of  the 
debtor's  business,  whichever  was  earlier,  but 
only  to  the  extent  of  $2,000  for  each  such 
liuUvidual."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(5)  Fifth"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "(6)  Sixth":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(6)  Sixth"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(7)  Seventh". 

Sec.  536.  Section  546  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(a)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
thereof,  by  striking  out  "The"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section,  the":  and 

(b)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol-  . 
lowing  new  subsection: 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  a  seller  who  is  a  produc- 
er of  grain  sold  to  a  grain  storage  facility, 
owned  or  operated  by  the  debtor,  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  such  seller's  business  (as 
such  terms  are  defined  in  section  557  of  this 
UUe),  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  trustee 
under  sections  544(a),  545,  547,  and  549  of 
this  title  are  subject  to  any  sUtutory  or 
common  law  right  of  such  seller  to  reclaim 
such  goods  if  the  debtor  has  received  such 
goods  while  insolvent,  but— 

"(1)  such  producer  may  not  reclaim  any 
grain  unless  such  producer  demands.  In 
writing,  reclamation  of  such  grain  before 
twenty  days  after  receipt  thereof  by  the 
debtor,  and 

"(2)  the  court  may  deny  reclamation  to 
such  a  producer  with  a  right  of  redamaUon 
that  has  made  such  a  demand  only  if  the 
court  secures  such  claim  by  a  lien.". 

Sec.  537.  (a)  Chapter  5  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"{  557.  Expedited  determlnaUon  of  Interests 

in,  and  abandonment  or  other  disposition 

of  grain  assets 

"(a)  This  secUon  applies  only  in  a  case 
concerning  a  debtor  that  owns  or  operates  a 
grain  storage  facility  and  only  with  respect 
to  grain  and  the  proceeds  of  grain.  This  sec- 
tion does  not  affect  the  application  of  any 
other  section  of  this  title  to  property  other 
than  grain  and  proceeds  of  grain. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section- 

"(1)  'grain'  means  wheat,  com,  grain  sor- 
ghum, barley,  oats,  rye,  soybeans,  other  dry 
edible  beans,  or  rice; 

"(2)  grain  storage  faculty'  means  a  site  or 
physical  structure  regularly  used  to  store 
grain  for  producers,  or  to  store  grain  ac- 
quired from  producers  for  resale; 

"(3)  'grain  storage  facility  receipt'  means 
any  document  of  the  type  routinely  issued 
by  a  debtor  operating  a  grain  storage  facili- 
ty for  the  purpose  of  esUblishing  a  record 
of  ownerahip  of  a  quantity  of  grain  which  is 
stored  with  such  facility  by  an  owner  there- 
of upon  a  contract  of  bailment.  Such  term 
shall  include  a  warehouse  receipt  or  a  scale 
ticket,  provided  identification  of  the  owner 
of  the  produce  represented  thereby  and  the 
type,  quantity,  and  quality  of  the  produce 
represented  thereby  is  clearly  noted  upon 
the  face  of  such  document;  and 

"(4)  producer'  means  an  entity  which  en- 
gages in  the  growing  of  grain. 

"(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  sections  362,  363, 
365,  and  554  of  this  title,  on  the  court's  own 
motion  the  court  may,  and  on  the  request  of 
the  trustee  or  an  entity  that  claims  an  inter- 
est in  grain  or  proceeds  of  grain  the  court 
shall,  expedite  the  procedures  for  the  deter- 
mination of  interests  in  and  the  abandon- 
ment or  other  disposition  of  grain  and  pro- 
ceeds of  grain,  by  shortening  to  the  greatest 
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extent  feasible  such  time  periods  as  are  oth- 
erwise applicable  for  such  procedures  and 
by  establishing,  by  order,  a  timetable  for 
the  completion  of  each  applicable  procedure 
specified  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 
Such  time  periods  and  such  timetable  may 
be  modified  by  the  court  for  cause,  but  in  no 
case  may  the  final  disposition  of  grain  or 
the  proceeds  of  grain  under  this  section 
occur  later  than  120  days  after  the  date  the 
petition  is  filed,  except  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (f )  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  court  shall  shorten  such  periods, 
or  establish  such  timetable,  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  the  following  factors— 

"(A)  any  need  of  an  entity  claiming  an  in- 
terest in  such  grain  or  proceeds  of  grain  for 
a  prompt  determination  of  such  interest; 

"(B)  any  need  of  such  entity  for  a  prompt 
disposition  of  such  grain; 

"(C)  the  market  for  such  grain; 

"(D)  the  conditions  under  which  such 
grain  is  stored: 

"(E)  the  costs  of  continued  storage  or  dis- 
position of  such  grain; 

"(F)  the  orderly  administration  of  the 
estate: 

"(G)  the  appropriate  opportunity  for  an 
entity  to  assert  an  interest  in  such  grain; 
and 

"(H)  such  other  considerations  as  are  rele- 
vant to  the  need  to  expedite  such  proce- 
dures in  the  case. 

"(d)  The  procediu^s  that  may  be  expedit- 
ed under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  the  filing  of  and  response  to— 

"(A)  a  claim  of  ownership; 

"(B)  a  proof  of  claim; 

"(C)  a  request  for  abandonment: 

"(D)  a  request  for  relief  from  the  stay  of 
action  against  property  under  section  362(a) 
of  this  title; 

"(E)  a  request  for  determination  of  se- 
cured status; 

"(F)  a  request  for  determination  of  wheth- 
er such  grain  or  proceeds  of  grain— 

"(i)  is  property  of  the  estate; 

"(ii)  must  be  turned  over  to  the  estate;  or 

"(ill)  may  be  used.  sold,  or  leased;  and 

"(Q)  any  other  request  for  determination 
of  an  Interest  in  such  grain  or  proceeds  of 
grain: 

"(2)  the  disposition  of  such  grain  or  pro- 
ceeds of  grain  by  way  of— 

"(A)  sale  of  such  grain; 

"(B)  abandonment; 

"(C)  distribution;  or 

"(D)  such  other  method  as  is  equitable  in 
the  case; 

"(3)  subject  to  sections  701.  702.  703,  1104. 
and  1302  of  this  title,  the  appointment  of  a 
trustee  or  examiner  and  the  retention  and 
compensation  of  any  professional  person  re- 
quired to  assist  with  respect  to  matters  rele- 
vant to  the  determination  of  interests  in  or 
disposition  of  such  grain  or  proceeds  of 
grain;  and 

"(4)  the  determination  of  any  dispute  con- 
cerning a  matter  specified  in  paragraph  (1). 
(2),  or  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

"(e)  Any  claimant's  production  to  the 
court  of  a  valid  grain  storage  facility  receipt 
held  by  that  claimant  as  evidence  of  owner- 
ship of  a  quantity  of  farm  produce  sold  by 
the  trustee  shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  a 
right  to  possession  in  such  claimant  of  a 
share  of  the  proceeds  equal  in  value  to  the 
quantity,  quality,  and  type  of  farm  produce 
specified  in  such  document.  In  any  case 
where  a  claimant  has  placed  the  original  of 
such  document  on  deposit  with  any  party  as 
collateral  for  a  loan,  without  assigning  own- 
ership interests  in  the  farm  produce  over  to 


such  party,  an  affidavit  from  such  party 
verifying  ownership  of  such  receipt  by  the 
claimant  shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  a 
prima  facie  claim  of  right  to  possession  of 
proceeds  in  such  claimant. 

"(f)(1)  Any  governmental  unit  that  has 
regulatory  Jurisdiction  over  the  operation  or 
liquidation  of  the  debtor  or  the  debtor's 
business  shall  be  given  notice  of  any  request 
made  or  order  entered  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

'(2)  Any  such  governmental  unit  may 
raise,  and  may  appear  and  be  heard  on.  any 
issue  relating  to  grain  or  the  proceeds  of 
grain  in  a  case  in  which  a  request  is  made, 
or  an  order  is  entered,  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

"(3)  The  trustee  shall  consult  with  such 
governmental  unit  before  taking  any  action 
relating  to  the  disposition  of  grain  in  the 
possession,  cusUxly,  or  control  of  the  debtor 
or  the  estate. 

"(g)  The  court  may  extend  the  period  for 
final  disposition  of  grain,  or  the  proceeds  of 
grain,  under  this  section  beyond  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  where  the  court  finds 
that— 

"(1)  the  interests  of  Justice  so  require  in 
light  of  the  complexity  of  the  case;  and 

"(2)  the  interests  of  those  claimants  enti- 
tled to  distribution  of  grain  assets  or  the 
proceeds  of  grain  assets  will  not  be  material- 
ly injured  by  such  additional  delay. 

"(h)  In  aU  cases  where  the  quantity  of  a 
specific  type  of  grain  held  by  a  debtor  oper- 
ating a  grain  storage  facility  exceeds  ten 
thousand  bushels,  such  grain  shall  be  sold 
by  the  trustee  and  the  assets  thereof  distrib- 
uted in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(i)(l)  Unless  an  order  establishing  an  ex- 
pedited procedure  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  or  determining  any  interest  in 
or  approving  any  disposition  of  grain  or  pro- 
ceeds of  grain,  is  stayed  pending  appeal— 

"(A)  the  reversal  or  modification  of  such 
order  on  appeal  does  not  affect  the  validity 
of  any  procedure,  determination,  or  disposi- 
tion that  occurs  before  such  reversal  or 
modification,  whether  or  not  any  entity 
knew  of  the  pendency  of  the  appeal;  and 

"(B)  neither  the  court  nor  the  trustee  may 
delay,  due  to  the  appeal  of  such  order,  any 
proceeding  in  the  case  in  which  such  order 
is  issued. 

"(2)  A  stay  of  orders  entered  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  be  entered  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  under  the  following  circum- 
stances: 

"(A)  the  party  filing  the  request  for  a 
stay,  except  the  United  States,  shall  post  a 
bond  or  other  security  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  value  of  grain  assets  or  the  proceeds 
of  grain  assets,  distribution  of  which  are  af- 
fected by  the  requested  stay;  and  the  grain 
assets,  if  unliquidated,  shall  be  liquidated  by 
the  trustee;  and 

"(B)  the  parties  ultimately  prevailing 
upon  appeal  shall  be  awarded  their  pro  rata 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  liquidation, 
plus  a  sum  equal  to  the  difference  in  value 
between  the  awarded  share  and  the  highest 
intermediate  value  (between  the  date  of  the 
entry  of  the  order  of  stay  and  the  date  of 
final  order  of  distribution)  of  the  produce 
sold  which  was  owned  by.  or  secured  to. 
such  parties,  plus  interest  on  the  amount  of 
any  original  award  at  the  prevailing  rate  al- 
lowed by  law  upon  judgments,  with  interest 
to  accrue  from  the  date  of  the  entry  of  the 
order  of  stay.  Interest  payments  and  differ- 
ential payments  provided  for  herein  shall  be 
satisfied  out  of  the  bond  posted  by  the 
party  requesting  the  order  of  stay  where 


that  party  is  unsuccessful  upon  appeal  of 
the  distribution  order,  and  shall  be  satisfied 
out  of  accrued  interest  on  the  proceeds  held 
by  the  trustee  in  all  other  cases. 

"(J)  In  effecting  the  distribution  of  grain 
or  grain  assets  under  this  title  in  a  case  in- 
volving a  grain  storage  facility,  the  court 
shall  not  diminish  the  total  portion  of  grain 
or  grain  assets  available  for  distribution  to 
claimants  who  are  determined  to  be  owners 
of  grain  stored  in  the  facility  pursuant  to 
contracts  of  bailment  for  the  benefit  of  se- 
cured creditors  of  the  debtor,  or  for  the  ben- 
efit of  producers  who  have  sold  grain  to  the 
debtor. 

"(k)  In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to 
chapter  11  of  this  title,  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  govern  the  abandonment 
of  farm  produce  held  by  the  trustee  or 
debtor  In  possession  of  a  farm  produce  stor- 
age facility  business  for  which  reorganiza- 
tion is  sought,  where  such  farm  produce  is 
not  property  of  the  debtor's  estate,  but  is 
held  by  the  debtor  upon  a  contract  of  bail- 
ment only.  The  abandonment  of  any  quanti- 
ty of  such  produce  shall  take  place  upon  the 
request  of  the  owner  thereof,  and  shall  be 
done  regardless  of  its  effect  upon  any  exist- 
ing or  proi>osed  plan  of  reorganization. 

"(1)(1)  "The  trustee  may  recover  from  grain 
and  proceeds  of  grain  the  reasonable  and 
necessary  costs  and  expenses  allowable 
under  section  503(b)  of  this  title  attributa- 
ble to  preserving  or  disposing  of  grain  or 
proceeds  of  grain,  but  may  not  recover  from 
such  grain  or  proceeds  of  grain  any  other 
costs  or  expenses. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  section  326(a)  of 
this  title,  the  dollar  amounts  of  money  spec- 
ified in  such  section  include  the  value,  as  of 
the  date  of  disposition,  of  any  grain  that  the 
trustee  distributes  in  kind.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  5  of 
title  11.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"557.  Expedited  determination  of  interests 
in.  and  abandonment  or  other 
disposition  of  grain  assets.". 

Sec.  538.  Section  1123(aKl)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  507(a)(6)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "507(aK5)  or  507(a)(7)". 

Sec.  539.  Section  1129(a)(9KB)  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  507(a)(5)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "507(a)(5).  or  507(a)(6)". 

Sec.  540.  Section  1129(a)(9)(C)  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "507(a)(6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"507(aH7)". 

Subtitle  C— Leasehold  MAiiAGEitEirr 
Amendments 

Sec  551.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Leasehold  Management  Bankruptcy 
Amendments  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  552.  (a)  Section  365  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  amending  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  (c).  and  (d)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  sections  765 
and  766  of  this  title  and  in  subsections  (b), 
(c),  and  (d)  of  this  section,  the  trustee,  sub- 
ject to  the  court's  approval,  may  assume  or 
reject  any  executory  contract  or  unexpired 
lease  of  the  debtor.  The  trustee  shall  timely 
perform  all  the  obligations  of  the  tenant 
arising  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  order 
for  relief,  under  an  unexpired  noru^esiden- 
tial  lease  (including  payment  of  the  rent 
and  other  charges  specified  in  such  lease) 
until  such  noiu-esidential  lease  is  assumed  or 


rejected  and  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  503  of  this  title.  For  cause  shown, 
the  court  may  extend  the  time  for  perform- 
ance of  any  obligation  of  rent  or  other 
charges  due  upon  an  unexpired  lease  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  108(b)  of 
this  title.  Acceptance  of  such  performance 
shall  not  constitute  a  waiver  or  relinquish- 
ment of  the  lessor's  rights  under  the  lease 
or  under  this  title. 

"(b)(1)  If  there  has  been  a  default  in  an 
executory  contract  or  unexpired  lease  of  the 
debtor,  the  trustee  may  not  assume  such 
contract  or  lease  unless,  at  the  time  of  as- 
sumption of  such  contract  or  lease,  the 
trustee— 

"(A)  cures,  or  provides  adequate  assurance 
that  the  trustee  will  promptly  cure,  such  de- 
fault; 

"(B)  compensates,  or  provides  adequate 
assurance  that  the  trustee  will  promptly 
(x>mpensate,  a  party  other  than  the  debtor 
to  such  contract  or  lease,  for  any  actual  pe- 
cuniary loss  to  such  party  resulting  from 
such  default;  and 

"(C)  provides  adequate  assurance  of 
future  performance  under  such  contract  or 
lease. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  does 
not  apply  to  a  default  that  Is  a  breach  of  a 
provision  relating  to— 

"(A)  the  insolvency  or  financial  condition 
of  the  debtor  or  the  debtor's  insider  (exclud- 
ing a  credit  guarantor  of  the  debtor)  at  any 
time  before  the  closing  of  the  case; 

"(B)  the  commencement  of  a  case  under 
this  title:  or 

"(C)  the  appointment  of  or  taking  posses- 
sion by  a  trustee  in  a  case  under  this  title  or 
a  custodian  before  such  commencement. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  and  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  sub- 
section (f),  adequate  assurance  of  future 
performance  of  a  lease  of  real  property  in  a 
shopping  center  includes  adequate  assur- 
ance— 

"(A)  of  the  source  of  rent  and  other  con- 
sideration due  under  such  lease,  and  in  the 
case  of  an  assignment,  with  an  operating 
and  financial  performance,  including  guar- 
antors, similar  to  that  of  the  original  tenant 
when  the  lease  was  executed; 

"(B)  that  any  percentage  rent  due  under 
such  lease  will  not  decline  substantially; 

"(C)  that  assumption  or  assignment  of 
such  lease  is  subject  to  all  the  provisions 
thereof,  including  (but  not  limited  to)  provi- 
sions such  as  a  radius,  location,  use,  or  ex- 
clusivity provision,  and  will  not  breach  any 
such  provision  contained  in  any  other  lease, 
financing  agreement,  or  master  agreement 
relating  to  such  shopping  center:  and 

"(D)  that  assumption  or  assignment  of 
such  lease  will  not  disrupt  any  tenant  mix 
or  balance  in  such  shopping  center. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  if  there  has  been  a  default  In 
an  unexpired  lease  of  the  debtor,  other  than 
a  default  of  a  kind  specified  In  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  trustee  may  not 
require  a  lessor  to  provide  services  or  sup- 
plies incidental  to  such  lease  before  assump- 
tion of  such  lease  unless  the  lessor  is  com- 
pensated under  the  terms  of  such  lease  for 
any  services  and  supplies  provided  under 
such  lease  before  assumption  of  such  lease. 

"(c)  The  trustee  may  not  assume  or  assign 
any  executory  contract  or  unexpired  resi- 
dential or  nonresidential  lease  of  the  debtor, 
whether  or  not  such  contract  or  lease  pro- 
hibits or  restricts  assignment  of  rights  or 
delegation  of  duties,  if— 

"(IXA)  applicable  law  excuses  a  party, 
other  than  the  debtor,  to  such  contract  or 


lease  from  accepting  performance  from  or 
rendering  performance  to  an  entity  other 
than  the  debtor  or  the  debtor  in  possession 
or  an  assignee  of  such  contract  or  lease,  by 
virtue  of  the  terms  of  such  contract  or  lease, 
whether  or  not  such  contract  or  lease  pro- 
hibits or  restricts  assignment  of  rights  or 
delegation  of  duties;  and 

"(B)  such  party  does  not  consent  to  such 
assumption  or  assignment;  or 

"(2)  such  contract  is  a  contract  to  make  a 
loan,  or  extend  other  debt  financing  or  fi- 
nancial accommodations,  to  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  debtor,  or  to  issue  a  security  of  the 
debtor;  or 

"(3)  such  nonresidential  lease  has  been 
termiiuited  under  State  law  prior  to  the 
order  for  relief. 

"(d)(1)  In  a  case  under  chapter  7  of  this 
title,  if  the  trustee  does  not  assume  or  reject 
an  executory  contract  or  unexpired  residen- 
tial lease  of  the  debtor  within  sixty  days 
after  the  order  for  relief,  or  within  such  ad- 
ditional time  as  the  court,  for  cause,  within 
such  sixty-day  period,  fixes,  then  such  con- 
tract or  lease  Is  deemed  rejected. 

"(2)  In  a  case  under  chapter  9,  11,  or  13  of 
this  title,  the  trustee  may  assume  or  reject 
an  executory  contract  or  unexpired  residen- 
tial lease  of  the  debtor  at  any  time  before 
the  confirmation  of  a  plan  but  the  court,  on 
the  request  of  any  party  to  such  contract, 
may  order  the  trustee  to  determine  within  a 
specified  period  of  time  whether  to  assume 
or  reject  such  contract  or  lease. 

"(3)  In  a  case  under  any  chapter  of  this 
title.  If  the  trustee  does  not  assume  or  reject 
an  unexpired  nonresidential  lease  of  the 
debtor  within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  order  for  relief,  or  within  such  addition- 
al time  as  the  court,  for  cause,  within  such 
sixty-day  period,  fixes,  then  such  lease  is 
deemed  rejected,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
nonresidential  lease  of  real  property  where 
the  debtor  Is  the  lessee,  the  court  shall 
order  the  premises  to  be  vacated  immediate- 
ly.". 

(b)  Section  365  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(1)  If  an  unexpired  lease  is  assigned  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  the  lessor  of  the  prop- 
erty may  require  a  deposit  or  other  security 
for  the  performance  of  the  obligations 
under  the  lease  substantially  the  same  as 
would  have  been  required  by  the  landlord 
upon  the  initial  leasing  to  a  similar  tenant.". 

Sec.  553.  Section  541(b)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Property  of  the  estate  does  not  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  any  power  that  the  debtor  may  exer- 
cise solely  for  the  benefit  of  an  entity  other 
than  the  debtor;  and 

"(2)  the  debtor's  Interest  in  property  by 
virtue  of  a  nonresidential  lease  which  has 
expired  by  virtue  of  its  own  terms  without 
regard  to  the  bankruptcy  proceedings.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section 
362(a)  of  this  title,  a  lessor  shall,  without 
further  order  of  the  court,  be  entitled  to  en- 
force such  lessor's  rights  to  possession  of 
property  under  a  noiu'eiiidential  lease  which 
has  expired  by  virtue  of  Its  own  terms.". 
SoBTTTLE  D— Amendments  to  Tttle  11.  Sec- 
tion 523  Relating  to  the  Discharge  of 

Debts    Incubred    by    Persons    Drivihc 

While  Intoxicated 

Sec.  561.  Section  523(a)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (8);  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
after  such  paragraph: 


"(9)  to  any  entity,  to  the  extent  that  such 
debt  arises  from  a  judgment  or  consent 
decree  entered  in  a  court  of  record  against 
the  debtor  wherein  liability  was  incurred  by 
such  debtor  as  a  result  of  the  debtor's  oper- 
ation of  a  motor  vehicle  while  legally  intoxi- 
cated under  the  laws  or  regulations  of  any 
jurisdiction  within  the  United  States  or  its 
territories  wherein  such  motor  vehicle  was 
operated  and  within  which  such  liability  ' 
was  incurred;  or". 

Subtitle  E— Referees  Salary  and  Expense 
Fund 

Sec.  571.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Referees  Salary  and  Expense  Fund  Act  of 
1983". 

Sec.  572.  Section  403(e)  of  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 6,  1978  (92  Stat.  2683;  PubUc  Law 
95-598),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section— 

"(1)  a  fee  may  not  be  charged  under  sec- 
tion 40c(2Ka)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  in  a 
case  pending  under  such  Act  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1979,  to  the  extent  that  such  fee  ex- 
ceeds $200,000; 

"(2)  a  fee  may  not  be  charged  under  sec- 
tion 40c(2Xb)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  in  a 
case  In  which  the  plan  is  confirmed  after 
September  30,  1978,  or  in  which  the  final 
determination  as  to  the  amount  of  such  fee 
is  made  after  September  30.  1979.  notwith- 
standing an  earlier  confirmation  date,  to  the 
extent  that  such  fee  exceeds  $100,000; 

••(3)  after  September  30,  1979,  all  moneys 
collected  for  payment  into  the  referees' 
salary  and  expense  fund  in  cases  filed  under 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  shall  be  collected  and 
paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury; 
and 

"(4)  any  balance  in  the  referees'  salary 
and  expense  fund  in  the  Treasury  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1979.  shall  be  transferred  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  and  the  referees' 
salary  and  expense  fund  account  shall  be 
closed.". 

Subtitle  F— Amendments  Regarding 
REPUR(niASE  Agreements 

Sec.  581.  Section  101  of  tlUe  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(a)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (35),  (36), 
(37).  (38).  (39).  (40).  and  (41).  as  paragraphs 
(37),  (38),  (39),  (40).  (41),  (42).  and  (43),  re- 
spectively, and 

(b)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (34)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(35)  repo  participant'  means  any  entity 
that,  on  any  day  during  the  period  begin- 
ning 90  days  before  the- date  of  the  filing  of 
the  petition,  has  or  has  had  one  or  more 
outstanding  repurchase  agreements  with 
the  debtor  with  an  aggregate  repurchase 
price  of  $100,000  or  more; 

"(36)  'repurchase  agreement'  (which  defi- 
nition also  applies  to  a  reverse  repurchase 
agreement)  means  any  agreement,  including 
related  terms,  which  provides  for  the  trans- 
fer of  certificates  of  deposit,  eligible  bank- 
ers' acceptances,  or  securities  against  the 
transfer  of  funds  by  the  transferee  of  such 
certificates  of  deposit,  eligible  bankers'  ac- 
ceptances, or  securities  with  a  simultaneous 
agreement  by  such  transferee  to  transfer  to 
the  transferor  thereof  certificates  of  depos- 
it, eligible  bankers'  acceptances,  or  securi- 
ties as  described  above,  at  a  date  certain 
within  two  years  after  such  transfers  or  on 
demand,  against  the  transfer  of  funds;". 

Sec.  582.  Section  362(b)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(a)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (7)  and 
(8)  as  paragraphs  (8)  and  (9),  respectively, 
and 
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(b)  by  inserting  after  parmgraph  (6)  the 
foUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  of 
the  setoff  by  a  repo  participant,  of  any 
mutual  debt  and  claim  under  or  in  connec- 
tion with  repurchase  agreements  that  con- 
stitutes the  setoff  of  a  claim  against  the 
debtor  for  a  margin  payment,  as  defined  in 
section  741(5)  or  761(15)  of  this  title,  or  set- 
tlement payment,  as  defined  in  section 
741(8)  of  this  title,  arising  out  of  repurchase 
agreements  against  cash,  securities,  or  other 
property  held  by  or  due  from  such  repo  par- 
ticipant to  margin,  guarantee,  secure  or 
settle  repurchase  agreements;". 

Sk.  583.  Section  546  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (e),  as  added  by  section  536,  the 
foUowing  new  paragraph: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  sections  544,  545, 
547.  548(aK2).  and  548(b)  of  this  UUe,  the 
trustee  may  not  avoid  a  transfer  that  is  a 
margin  payment,  as  defined  in  section 
741(5)  or  761(15)  of  this  tiUe,  or  setUement 
payment,  as  defined  in  section  741(8)  of  this 
title,  made  by  or  to  a  repo  participant,  in 
connection  with  a  repurchase  agreement 
and  that  is  made  before  the  commencement 
of  the  case,  except  under  section  548(a)(1) 
of  this  tiUe.". 

Sk.  584.  Section  548(d)(2)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (B)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(C)  a  repo  participant  that  receives  a 
nmrgin  payment,  as  defined  in  section 
741(5)  or  761(15)  of  this  title,  or  settlement 
payment,  as  defined  in  section  741(8)  of  this 
title,  in  connection  with  a  repurchase  agree- 
ment, takes  for  value  to  the  extent  of  such 
payment". 

Sac.  585.  Section  553(bKl)  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
",  362(bK7)."  after  "362(bK6)". 

Sec.  586.  (a)  Chapter  5  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  section: 
"I  569.  Contractual  right  to  liquidate  a  repur- 

chaac  agreement 

"The  exercise  of  a  contractual  right  of  a 
repo  participant  to  cause  the  liquidation  of 
a  repurchase  agreement  because  of  a  condi- 
tion of  the  kind  specified  in  section 
365<eKl)  of  this  title  shaU  not  be  sUyed. 
avoided,  or  otherwise  limited  by  operation 
of  any  provision  of  this  title  or  by  order  of  a 
court  or  administrative  agency  in  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  title,  unless,  where  the 
debtor  is  a  stockbroker  or  securities  clearing 
agency,  such  order  is  authorized  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Securities  Investor  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1970  (15  U.S.C.  78aaa  et  seq.)  or 
any  statute  administered  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  In  the  event 
that  a  repo  participant  iiquiciates  one  or 
more  repurchase  agreements  with  a  debtor 
and  under  the  terms  of  one  or  more  such 
agreements  has  agreed  to  deliver  assets  sub- 
ject to  repurchase  agreements  to  the  debtor, 
any  excess  of  the  market  prices  received  on 
liquidation  of  such  assets  (or  if  any  such 
assets  are  not  disposed  of  on  the  date  of  liq- 
uidation of  such  repurchase  agreements,  at 
the  prices  available  at  the  time  of  liquida- 
tion of  such  repurchase  agreements  from  a 
generally  recognized  source  or  the  most 
recent  closing  bid  quotation  from  such  a 
source)  over  the  sum  of  the  stated  repur- 
chase prices  and  all  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  liquidation  of  such  repurchase 
agreements  shal]  be  deemed  property  of  the 
estate,  subject  to  the  available  rights  of 
setoff.  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  con- 
tractual right'  includes  a  right  set  forth  in  a 


rule  or  bylaw,  m>plicable  to  each  party  to 
the  repurchase  agreement,  of  a  national  se- 
curities exchange,  a  national  securities  asso- 
ciation, or  a  securities  clearing  tmency.  and 
a  right,  whether  or  not  evidenced  in  writing, 
arising  under  common  law,  under  law  mer- 
chant or  by  reason  of  normal  business  prac- 
tice.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  sections  for  chapter  5 
of  title  11,  United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing 
new  item: 

"559.  Contractual  right  to  Uquidate  a  repur- 
chase agreement.". 

Sac.  587.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
subtitle  shaU  become  effective  upon  the 
date  of  enactment:  Provided,  That  they 
shall  apply  only  to  cases  commenced  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 
SuvriTLX  Q— Amekdments  to  Title  11,  Ssc- 

tioh  365  of  the  united  states  codb  to 

Provide  Adequate  Protection  por  Time- 

SHARE  Consumers 

Sec.  591.  Title  11,  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 101  is  hereby  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  paragraph  (43).  as  redes- 
ignated by  section  581.  as  paragraph  (44); 
and 

(2)  adding  the  foUowing  paragraph  after 
paragraph  (42),  as  redesignated  in  section 
581: 

"(43)  'timeshare  plan'  means  and  shaU  in- 
clude that  interest  purchased  in  any  ar- 
rangement, plan,  scheme,  or  simUar  device, 
but  not  including  exchange  programs, 
whether  by  membership,  agreement,  tenan- 
cy in  common,  sale,  lease,  deed,  rental  agree- 
ment, license,  right  to  use  agreement,  or  by 
any  other  means,  whereby  a  purchaser,  in 
exchange  for  consideration,  receives  a  right 
to  use  accommodations,  faculties,  or  recre- 
ational sites,  whether  improved  or  unim- 
proved, for  a  specific  period  of  time  less 
than  a  fuU  year  during  any  given  year,  but 
not  necessarily  for  consecutive  years,  and 
which  extends  for  a  period  of  more  than 
three  years.  A  'timeshare  interest'  is  that  in- 
terest purchased  in  a  timeshare  plan  which 
grants  the  purchaser  the  right  to  use  and 
occupy  accommodations,  facilities,  or  recre- 
ational sites,  whether  improved  or  unim- 
proved, pursuant  to  a  timeshare  plan.". 

Sec.  592.  Section  365(h)(1)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(hKl)  If  the  tnistee  rejects  an  unexpired 
lease  of  real  property  of  the  debtor  under 
which  the  debtor  is  the  lessor,  or  a  time- 
share  interest  under  a  timeshare  plan  under 
which  the  debtor  is  the  timeshare  interest 
seUer,  the  lessee  or  timeshare  interest  pur- 
chaser under  such  lease  or  timeshare  plan 
may  treat  such  lease  or  timeshare  plan  as 
terminated  by  such  rejection,  where  the  dis- 
affirmance by  the  trustee  amounts  to  such  a 
breach  as  would  entitle  the  lessee  or  time- 
share  interest  purchaser  to  treat  such  lease 
as  terminated  by  virtue  of  its  own  terms,  ap- 
pUcable  nonbankruptcy  law,  or  other  agree- 
ments the  lessee  or  timeshare  interest  pur- 
chaser has  made  with  other  parties;  or,  in 
the  alternative,  the  lessee  or  timeshare  in- 
terest purchaser  may  remain  in  possession 
of  the  leasehold  or  timeshare  interest  imder 
any  lease  or  timeshare  plan  the  term  of 
which  has  commenced  for  the  balance  of 
such  term  and  for  any  renewal  or  extension 
of  such  term  that  Is  enforceable  by  such 
lessee  or  timeshare  interest  purchaser  under 
appUcable  nonbankruptcy  law.". 

Sec.  593.  Section  365(h)(2)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 


"(3)  If  such  lessee  or  timeshare  interest 
purchaser  remains  In  possession  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  such 
lessee  or  timeshare  interest  purchaser  may 
offset  against  the  rent  reserved  under  such 
lease  or  moneys  due  for  such  timeshare  in- 
terest for  the  balance  of  the  term  after  the 
date  of  the  rejection  of  such  lease  or  time- 
share  Interest,  and  any  such  renewal  or  ex- 
tension thereof,  any  damages  (xx:urrlng 
after  such  date  caused  by  the  nonperform- 
ance of  any  obUgation  of  the  debtor  under 
such  lease  or  timeshare  plan  after  such 
date,  but  such  lessee  or  timeshare  Interest 
purchaser  does  not  have  any  rights  against 
the  estate  on  account  of  any  damages  aris- 
ing after  such  date  from  such  rejection, 
other  than  such  offset.". 

Sec.  594.  Section  365(1X1)  of  Utle  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(IKl)  If  the  trustee  rejects  an  executory 
contract  of  the  debtor  for  the  sale  of  real 
property  or  for  the  sale  of  a  timeshare  in- 
terest under  a  timeshare  plan,  under  which 
the  purchaser  Is  in  possession,  such  pur- 
chaser may  treat  such  contract  as  terminat- 
ed, or.  In  the  alternative,  may  remain  in  pos- 
session of  such  real  property  or  timeshare 
interest.". 

Subtitle  H— Bankruptcy  Oversight 
Sec.  6(Jl.  The  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  shall 
compUe  statistics  in  a  manner  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  such  Director,  which  shaU  show— 

(1)  the  assets  and  liabUities  of  debtors  in 
bankruptcy.  Including  the  estimated  income 
and  expenses  of  Individuals  fUing  for  relief 
under  the  provisions  of  title  11,  as  such  in- 
formation may  be  available  to  the  court 
from  the  petitions  fUed  by  such  debtors; 

(2)  a  summary  of  the  amount  of  debt  dis- 
charged in  cases  under  each  chapter  of  title 
11,  and  the  total  amount  of  disbursements 
to  creditors  by  the  bankruptcy  courts  in 
such  cases;  smd 

(3)  the  average  amount  of  time  elapsed  be- 
tween the  filing  of  the  case  and  payments  to 
creditors  in  cases  under  each  chapter  of  title 
11. 

Such  statistics  shaU  be  compUed  for  each 
judicial  district  on  an  annual  basis. 

Subtitle  I— Technical  Amendments  to 

Title  11 
Sec.  611.  (a)  Section  101(2)<D)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  all"  after  "business". 

(b)  Section  101(8XB)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  colon  at  the  end  thereof  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

(c)  Section  101(9)(B)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "348(d),"  after  "section";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "502(h)  or  502(1)"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "or  502(h)". 

(d)  Section  101(14)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or"  after  "trust,". 

(e)  Section  101(24)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "stock  broker"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "stockbroker". 

(f)  Section  101(26)(BKli)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "separate"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "nonpartnership". 

(g)  Section  101(38XB)(vi)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code,  as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 581  cf  this  Act,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "certificate  specified  in 
clause  (xU)  of  subparagraph  (A)"  and  insert- 


ing in  lieu  thereof  "certificate  of  a  kind 
st>ecifled  in  subparagraph  (AXxli)";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "the  subject  of  such  a  reg- 
istration statement"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "required  to  be  the  subject  of  a  reg- 
istration statement". 

(h)  Section  101(44)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code,  as  so  redesignated.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  ";  and". 

(1)  Section  101  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  paragraph  to 
be  numbered  accordingly: 

"(  )  'United  States',  when  used  in  a  geo- 
graphical sense.  Includes  aU  locations  where 
the  judicial  juriadlctlon  of  the  United  SUtes 
extends,  including  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  SUtes.". 

(J)  Section  101  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs  to  be  listed  where 
appropriate  alphabeticaUy  and  the  entire 
list  numbered  correctly: 

"(  )  'SUte'  Includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Puerto  Rico,  except  for  the  piu-- 
pose  of  defining  who  may  t)e  a  debtor  under 
chapter  9  of  this  title; 

"(  )  'forward  contract'  means  a  contract 
(other  than  a  commodity  contract)  for  the 
purchase,  sale,  or  transfer  of  a  commodity, 
or  product  or  by-product  thereof,  with  a  ma- 
turity date  more  than  two  days  after  the 
date  the  contract  is  entered  into; 

"(  )  'forward  contract  merchant'  means  a 
person  whose  business  consists  In  whole  or 
in  part  of  entering  into  forward  contracts  as 
or  with  merchants  in  comm(xiities:  and 

"(  )  'financial  institution'  means  person 
that  is  a  commercial  or  savings  bank,  indus- 
trial savings  bank,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion, or  trust  company  and,  when  any  such 
person  is  acting  as  agent  or  custodian  for  a 
customer  in  connection  with  a  securities 
contract,  as  defined  in  section  741(7)  of  this 
title,  such  customer.". 

Sec.  612.  Section  102  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "continued"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "contained"  in  paragraph  (8). 

Sec.  613.  Section  103(c)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "stockholder"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "stockbroker". 

Sec.  614.  Section  106  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"f  106.  Waiver  of  sovereign  Immunity 

"(a)  The  filing  of  a  proof  of  Cilalm  against 
the  esUte  by  a  govemmentid  unit  Is  a 
waiver  by  that  governmental  unit  of  sover- 
eign immunity  with  respect  to  claims  arising 
out  of  the  same  transaction  or  occurrence 
out  of  which  such  governmental  unit's  fUed 
claim  arose. 

'"(b)  Where  a  governmental  unit  fUes  a 
ptoot  of  claim  and  where  such  claim  is  al- 
lowed, the  esUte  may  offset  against  such  al- 
lowed claim  or  interest  any  claim  against 
such  governmental  unit  that  Is  projierty  of 
the  esUte. 

"(c)  A  provision  of  this  title  that  contains 
"creditor,"  "entity,"  or  "governmental  unit" 
applies  to  governmental  unite,  and  a  deter- 
mination by  the  court  of  an  issue  arising 
under  such  a  provision  bin(]s  governmental 
unite  without  regard  to  sovereign  Immunl- 
ty.". 

Sec.  615.  (a)  Subsections  (aXl),  (bXl),  and 
(cXl)  of  section  108  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

(b)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section 
108  of  title  11  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  are 


each  amended  by  inserting  "nonbank- 
ruptcy" after  "applicable"  and  after  "en- 
tered In  a"  each  place  such  terms  appear. 

(c)  Section  108(a)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  or 
any  person  to  whose  rlghte  the  trustee  suc- 
ceeds," after  "debtor". 

(d)  Section  108  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)  by  inserting  after 
"bankruptcy  court"  the  foUowing:  "or  for 
taking  other  coUection  action,  including 
levy.". 

(2)  by  adding  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(d)  If  appUcable  law  or  an  agreement  sus- 
pends the  period  of  limiUtlon  for  assessing 
a  tax  UabiUty  of  the  debtor  as  of  the  com- 
mencement of  a  case  under  this  title,  such 
suspension  shaU  not  expire  before  90  days 
foUowing  the  earUer  of— 

"(1)  termination  or  expiration  of  the  sUy 
under  section  362  of  this  title,  or 

"(2)  the  date,  determined  under  sections 
362(bX9)  and  505(c)  of  this  title,  after  which 
assessment  of  such  tax  llablUty  is  permitted. 

"(e)  If  appUcable  law  fixes  a  period  for 
filing  a  petition  or  otherwise  commencing 
an  action  In  the  United  SUtes  Tax  Court,  or 
in  a  similar  Judicial  or  administrative  forum 
under  SUte  or  local  law,  and  If  any  such  act 
is  sUyed  under  section  362  of  this  title,  such 
period  shaU  not  expire  before  60  days  after 
termination  or  expiration  of  the  sUy  with 
respect  to  any  such  petition  or  action.". 

Sec.  616.  (a)  Section  109  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "in  the  United  SUtes,"  the  first  place  it 
appears. 

(b)  Section  109(bX2)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "or"  before  "credit  union"; 
and 

(2)  inserting  ",  industrial  bank  or  simUar 
institution  which  is  an  Insured  bank  as  de- 
fined in  section  3(h)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  V&.C.  1813(b))"  after 
"credit  union". 

(c)  Section  109(aX4)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  credit  union"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "credit  union,  industrial  bank, 
or  simUar  institution  which  is  an  insiuvd 
bank  as  defined  in  section  3(h)  of  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1813(h))". 

(d)  Section  109(cX5XD)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  of  this  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "preference"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "transfer  that  is  avoidable 
under  section  547  of  this  UUe". 

(e)  Section  109(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"stockholder"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"stockbroker". 

(f)  Section  109  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(f)  The  court  shaU  not  permit  any  person 
to  fUe  for  reUef  under  this  title  who,  within 
the  previous  six  months,  (1)  has  sought 
relief  under  this  title  in  a  pr<x»eding  which 
was  dismissed  by  the  court  for  willful  faU- 
ure  of  the  debtor  to  abide  by  orders  of  the 
court,  or  to  appear  before  the  court  in 
proper  prosecution  of  the  case;  or  (2)  has 
voluntarily  dismissed  a  pr(x:eedlng  fUed 
under  this  title  following  the  filing  of  a  re- 
quest for  relief  from  the  automatic  sUy  pro- 
vided by  section  362.". 

Sec.  617.  Section  303(b)  of  Ut\e  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"against  a  person"  after  "involuntary  case". 

Sec.  618.  Section  303(jX2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "debtors"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"debtor". 


Sec.  619.  Section  321(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "a  case"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"the  case". 

Sec.  620.  Section  322(bXl)  of  tlUe  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  C^ode  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "required  to  be"  after  "bond". 

Sec.  621.  (a)  SecUon  326(a)  of  Utle  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  the  language  beginning  with 
"three  percent"  through  "$50,000"  the 
second  place  the  latter  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "three  percent  on  any 
amount  in  excess  of  $3,000, ". 

(b)  Section  326(d)  of  Utle  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(d)  The  court  may  deny  aUowance  of 
compensation  for  services  or  reimbursement 
of  expenses  of  the  trustee  if  the  trustee 
faUed  to  make  dUlgent  inquiry  into  facte 
that  would  permit  denial  of  aUowance  under 
section  328(c)  of  this  title  or,  with  knowl- 
edge of  such  facte,  employed  a  professional 
person  imder  section  327  of  this  title.". 

(c)  Section  327(c)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(c)  In  a  case  under  chapter  7  or  11  of  this 
title,  a  person  is  not  disqualified  for  employ- 
ment imder  this  section  solely  because  of 
such  i)er8on's  emplojrment  by  or  represenU- 
tion  of  a  creditor,  unless  there  Is  objection 
by  another  creditor,  in  which  case  the  court 
shaU  disapprove  such  employment  where 
there  is  an  actual  confUct  of  interest.". 

Sec.  622.  Section  328(a)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "unantlcipaUble"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "not  capable  of  being  anticipated". 

Sec.  623.  (a)  SecUon  329(a)  of  Utle  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  the  first  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

(b)  Section  329(bXl)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "trustee"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 

Sec.  624.  Section  330(a)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "to  any  parties  In  inter- 
est and  to  the  United  SUtes  trustee";  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "time, 
the  nature,  the  extent,  and  the  value  of 
such  services"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"nature,  the  extent,  the  value  of  such  serv- 
ices, the  time  spent  on  such  services". 

Sec.  625.  (a)  Section  330(b)  of  tiUe  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$20"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$45". 

(b)  Section  330  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Unless  the  court  orders  otherwise,  in 
a  case  under  chapter  13  of  this  Utle  the 
compensation  paid  to  the  trustee  serving  in 
the  case  shaU  not  be  less  than  $10  per 
month  during  the  administration  of  the 
plan.". 

Sec.  626.  (a)  Section  341(b)  of  tiUe  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  to  read 
as  foUows: 

"(bXl)  In  a  case  under  chapter  13  of  this 
title,  the  court  may  order  a  meeting  of 
creditors. 

'"(2)  The  court  may  order  a  meeting  of  any 
equity  security  holders.". 

Sec.  627.  Section  342  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"S  342.  NoUce 

"There  shaU  be  given  such  notice  as  is  ap- 
propriate, including  notice  to  any  holder  of 
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m  conununlty  claim,  of  an  order  for  relief  in 
a  case  under  this  title.". 

Sk.  628.  Section  343  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "examiner"  the  last  place  it  appears  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "examine". 

Sk.  629.  Section  344  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  "or  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  may  be  promulgated  by 
the  Attorney  General". 

Sk.  630.  Section  345  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  All  entities  with  which  such  moneys 
are  deposited  or  Invested  are  authorized  to 
deposit  or  invest  such  moneys  as  may  be  re- 
quired under  this  section.". 

Sk.  631.  (a)  Section  346<cM2)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "operation"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "corporation". 

(b)  Section  346(f)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"State  or  local". 

(c)  Section  346(gK2)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "as  adjusted  under  subsection  (JK5)  of 
this  section,". 

(d)  Section  346(j)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  (3).  (4).  (5).  (6).  and  (7). 

Sk.  632.  Section  348(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "means"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"refers  to". 

Sk.  633.  Section  349<b)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)(B).  by  striking  out 
"522<iK2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"522(bK2)":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out 
"522(1X1)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"522(hK2)". 

Sk.  634.  Section  350(b)  of  tlUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Ccxle  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "a"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "A". 

Sk.  635.  Section  361(1)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"a  cash  payment  or"  after  "make". 

Sk.  636.  (a)  Section  362(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "action 
or"  after  "other"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  Inserting  "or  to 
exercise  control  over  property  of  the  estate" 
after  "estate"  the  second  place  it  appears: 
and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (8)  by  striking  out  "court 
concerning  the  debtor"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "court  or  similar  administrative  or 
Judicial  forum  under  State  or  local  law,  con- 
cerning the  debtor". 

(b)  Section  362(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  inserting  "or  to 
the  extent  that  such  act  is  accomplished 
within  the  period  provided  under  section 
547(eK2)  of  this  title"  after  "title"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  "or" 
following  "police"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (6),  by— 

(A)  inserting  "(or  due  from)"  after  "held 
by"; 

(B)  striking  out  "or  secure  comimodity 
contracts"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"secure,  or  settle  commodity  contracts",  and 
by  inserting  "financial  institution"  after 
"stock  broker"  each  time  it  appears. 

(4)  in  paragraph  (7),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "said"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "the";  and 


(B)  striking  out  "or"  the  last  place  It  ap- 
pears; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (8),  by  striking  out  the 
iseriod  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon: and 

(6)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (8)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(9)  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  of 
the  filing  of  any  continuation  statement  or 
the  refiling  of  any  notice  of  a  Federal  tax 
lien  required  by  nonbankruptcy  law  proper- 
ly filed  under  such  law  before  the  date  of 
the  filing  of  the  petition:  or 

"(10)  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
of  the  presentment  of  a  negotiable  instru- 
ment and  the  giving  of  notice  of  and  pro- 
testing dishonor  of  such  an  instrument.". 

(c)  Section  362(c)(2)(B)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

(d)  Section  362(d)(2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section"  after  "property"  the  first  place 
it  appears;  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  inserting  "in  a 
case  under  chapter  11  of  this  title  or  to  an 
effective  plan  in  a  case  under  chapter  13  of 
this  title,  as  the  case  may  be"  after  "reorga- 
nization". 

(e)  Section  362(e)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  inserting  "the 
conclusion  of"  after  "pending";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The 
court  shall  order  such  stay  continued  in 
effect  pending  the  conclusion  of  the  final 
hearing  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
if  there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that  the 
party  opposing  relief  from  such  stay  will 
prevail  at  the  conclusion  of  such  final  hear- 
ing. If  the  hearing  under  this  subsection  Is  a 
preliminary  hearing,  then  such  final  hear- 
ing shall  be  commenced  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  the  conclusion  of  such  pre- 
liminary hearing.". 

(f )  Section  362(f)  of  tlUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "The"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Upon  request  of  a  party  in  interest, 
the";  and 

(2)  inserting  "with  or"  after  "court.". 
Sk.  637.  (a)  Section  363(a)  of  title  11  of 

the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "whenever  acquired"  after 
"equivalents":  and 

(2)  inserting  "and  includes  the  proceeds, 
products,  offspring,  rents,  or  profits  of  prop- 
erty subject  to  a  security  Interest  as  provid- 
ed in  section  5S2(b)  of  this  title  whether  ex- 
isting before  or  after  the  commencement  of 
a  case  under  this  title"  after  "interest". 

(b)  Section  363(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "(b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(bxi)";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  If  notification  is  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  7A  of  the  Clayton  Act 
(IS  U.S.C.  18a)  in  the  case  of  a  transaction 
under  this  subsection,  then— 

"(A)  notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section,  such  notification  shall  be 
given  by  the  trustee:  and 

"(B)  notwithstanding  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section,  the  required  waiting  period 
shall  end  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  date  of 
the  receipt  of  such  notification,  unless  the 
court,  after  notice  and  hearing,  orders  oth- 
erwise.". 

(c)  Section  363(e)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by— 


(1)  inserting  ".  with  or  without  a  hearing." 
after  "court":  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(d)  Section  363(fK3)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "such  interest"  the  second  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "all  liens 
on  such  property". 

(e)  Section  363(h)  of  tlUe  11  of  the  UiUted 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "im- 
mediately before"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "at  the  time  of". 

(f)  Section  363(J)  of  tiUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"compenation"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"compensation". 

(g)  Section  363(k)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "if 
the  holder"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  holder  of  such  claim  may  bid  at  such 
sale.  and.  if  such  holder". 

(h)  Section  363(1)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "The  trustee"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  365,  the  trustee": 

(2)  striking  out  "conditions"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "condition": 

(3)  striking  out  "a  taking"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "or  the  taking";  and 

(4)  striking  out  "interests"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Interest". 

(1)  Section  363(n)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "void"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "avoid"; 

(2)  striking  out  "voiding"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "avoiding";  and 

(3)  amending  the  last  sentence  to  read  as 
foUows:  "In  addition  to  any  recovery  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  court  may  grant 
Judgment  for  punitive  damages  in  favor  of 
the  estate  and  against  any  such  party  that 
entered  into  such  an  agreement  in  willful 
disregard  of  this  subsection.". 

(J)  Section  363  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(o)  In  any  hearing  under  this  section— 

"(1)  the  trustee  has  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  issue  of  adequate  protection:  and 

"(2)  the  entity  asserting  an  Interest  in 
property  has  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
issue  of  the  validity,  priority,  or  extent  of 
such  interest.". 

Sk.  638.  (a)  Section  365(b)(2)(A)  of  title 
11  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
inserting  "or  the  debtor's  insider"  after 
"condition  of  the  debtor". 

(b)  Section  365(e)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "or 
lease"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ",  lease,  or  applicable  law";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  "the 
trustee"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "an 
entity  other  than  the  debtor  or  the  debtor 
in  possession". 

(c)  Section  365(f)(3)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  "applicable  law". 

(d)  Section  365(h)  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  In  the  event  that  the  lessee  or  time- 
share  interest  holder  shall  elect  to  treat  the 
lease  under  this  subsection  as  terminated, 
any  sublessee,  leasehold  mortgagee,  or  simi- 
larly situated  entity  may  elect  to  succeed  to 
the  right  of  the  lessee  to  remain  in  posses- 
sion". 

(e)  Section  365(i)(2)(A)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  comma  after  "may"; 


(2)  inserting  "under  such  contract"  after 
"debtor":  and 

(3)  adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(3)  in  the  event  that  the  purchaser  shall 

elect  to  treat  such  contract  under  this  sub- 
section as  terminated,  any  holder  of  a  secu- 
rity interest  in  such  purchaser's  interest 
may  elect  to  succeed  to  the  right  of  such 
purchaser  to  remain  in  possession  as  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.". 

(f)  Section  365(J)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  "to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  debtor"  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

Sk.  639.  Section  366(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"of  the  commencement  of  a  case  under  this 
title  or"  after  "basis". 

Sk.  640.  Section  501(d)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"502(eK2),"  before  •'502(f)". 

Sk.  641.  (a)  Section  502(a)  of  tiUe  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "general"  before  "partner". 

(b)  Section  502(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(eK2),"  after  "subsec- 
tions"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "In  lawfiU  currency  of  the 
United  SUtes"  after  "claim"  the  second 
place  it  appears: 

(3)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  ".  and 
unenforceable  against"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "and"; 

(4)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  "other 
than  urunatured  interest  due  to  an  original 
issue  discount  of  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  sUted  redemption  price  at  matu- 
rity multlpUed  by  the  number  of  fuU  years 
from  the  date  of  original  issue  to  maturity" 
after  "Interest": 

(5)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  re- 
designating paragraphs  (4),  (5),  (6).  (7),  (8). 
and  (9)  as  paragraphs  (3).  (4).  (5).  (6),  (7). 
and  (8),  respectively; 

(6)  in  paragraph  (3),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (5),  by  inserting  "the"  after  "ex- 
ceeds": 

(7)  in  paragraph  (5),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (5).  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "the  claim"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "such  claim", 

(B)  striking  out  the  comma  after  "peti- 
tion", and 

(C)  inserting  "or  523(a)(6)"  after 
"523(aK5)"; 

(8)  by  amending  paragraph  (6),  as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (5).  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  if  such  claim  is  the  claim  of  a  lessor 
for  damages  resulting  from  the  termination 
of  a  lease  of  real  property,  such  claim  ex- 
ceeds— 

"(A)  the  greater  of— 

"(1)  the  rent  reserved  for  the  rental  year 
during  which  such  termination  occurs:  or 

"(U)  15  percent  of  the  rent  reserved  for 
the  remaining  term  of  such  lease,  not  to 
exceed  the  rent  reserved  for  the  three  years 
commencing  with  the  rental  year  during 
which  such  termination  occurs;  plus 

"(B)  any  impaid  rent  due  under  such 
lease,  without  acceleration,  on  the  earlier 
of- 

"(i)  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition: 
or 

"(ii)  the  date  on  which  such  lessor  repos- 
sessed, or  the  lessee  surrendered,  the  leased 
property;";  and 

(9)  in  paragraph  (7).  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (5),  by— 

(A)  inserting  "the  claim  of  an  employee" 
before  "for  damages"; 

(B)  striking  out  'and"  in  subparagraph 
(AKi)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or"; 


(C)  striking  out  "the"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears in  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "any";  and 

(D)  inserting  a  comma  after  "such  con- 
tract" in  subparagraph  (B). 

(c)  Section  502(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by— 

(A)  inserting  "the"  before  "fixing";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "closing"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "administration";  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2),  by— 

(A)  inserting  "right  to  payment  arising 
from  a"  after  "any";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "If  such  breach  gives  rise 
to  a  right  to  payment". 

(d)  Section  502(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "section  542,  543.  550.  or 
563  of"; 

(2)  striking  out  "section  522(f),  522(h). 
544.  545.  547.  548.  549,  or  724(a)  of";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "section  522(i),  542,  543, 
550.  or  553  of". 

(e)  Section  502(e)(1)  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  (b)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof "'.  (b).  and  (c)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  commas  before  and 
after  "or  has  secured"; 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  inserting  "or 
disaUowance"  after  "allowance";  and 

(4)  in  subparagraph  (C).  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "requests  subrogation" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "asserts  a  right 
of  subrogation  to  the  rights  of  such  credi- 
tor"; and 

(B)  striking  out  "to  the  rights  of  such 
creditor". 

(f)  Section  502(h)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"522(1)"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "522". 

(g)  Section  502(1)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(i)  There  shall  be  allowed  a  claim  for  any 
Ux  liabiUty  arising  from  payment  from  the 
esUte  of  a  claim  for  wages,  salaries,  or  com- 
missions, including  vacation,  severance,  or 
sick  pay,  whether  or  not  a  proof  of  such 
claim  is  filed.". 

(h)  Section  502(J)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(j)  A  claim  that  has  been  aUowed  or  dis- 
aUowed  may  be  reconsidered  for  cause.  A  re- 
considered claim  may  be  aUowed  or  disal- 
lowed according  to  the  equities  of  the  case. 
Reconsideration  of  a  claim  under  this  sub- 
section does  not  affect  the  valiclity  of  any 
payment  or  transfer  from  the  esUte  made 
to  a  holder  of  an  aUowed  claim  on  account 
of  such  aUowed  claim  that  is  not  reconsid- 
ered, but  if  a  reconsidered  claim  is  allowed 
and  is  of  the  same  class  as  such  holder's 
claim,  such  holder  may  not  receive  any  addi- 
tional payment  or  transfer  from  the  esUte 
on  account  of  such  holder's  aUowed  claim 
untU  the  holder  of  such  reconsidered  and  al- 
lowed claim  receives  payment  on  account  of 
such  claim  proportionate  in  value  to  that  al- 
ready received  by  such  other  holder.  This 
subsection  does  not  alter  or  modify  the 
trustee's  right  to  recover  from  a  creditor 
any  excess  payment  or  transfer  made  to 
such  creditor.". 

Sk.  642.  Section  S03(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "be  al- 
lowed"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (l)(B)(i),  by  inserting  "or 
required  to  be  coUected  or  withheld  from 
another  with  respect  to  any  payment  made 
by  or  to  the  esUte"  after  "esUte"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (IKC).  by— 

(A)  striking  out  the  comma  after  "credit": 
and 


(B)  inserting  '"Incurred  by  the  esUte" 
after  "paragraph"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  inserting  "(a)" 
after  "330": 

(5)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  inserting  a  comma 
after  "paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection": 

(6)  in  paragraph  (3KC).  by  striking  out 
the  comma  after  "case"; 

(7)  in  paragraph  (5).  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  the  semicolon; 

(8)  in  paragraph  (6).  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ":  and"; 
and 

(9)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  the  actual,  necessary  expenses,  other 
than  compensation  and  reimbursement 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
incurred  by  a  committee  appointed  under 
section  1102  of  this  title.". 

Sk.  643.  Section  505(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by— 

(A)  inserting  "or  liabUity  of  an  entity  for" 
after  "or  legality  of:  and 

(B)  striking  out  ",  whether  or  not  paid, 
and  whether  or  not  contested  before  and  ad- 
JucUcated  by  a  Judicial  or  administrative  tri- 
bunal of  competent  jurisdiction "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "or  paid"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(A),  by— 

(A)  inserting  "or  UabUlty  of  the  debtor 
for"  after  "or  legality  of":  and 

(B)  striking  out  "or  legaUty"  the  second 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"".  legality,  or  UabiUty": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)(BKi),  by  striking  out 
"and"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "or";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  (3)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph,  the  court  may  offset  against 
a  claim  for,  or  request  for  payment  of,  a  tax 
UabiUty  any  counterclaim  with  respect  to 
such  tax  liabUity  for  the  same  taxable 
period,  event,  act  (or  faUure  to  act)  to  which 
the  claim  or  request  for  payment  relates, 
and  may,  where  appropriate,  order  a  net 
credit  or  refund  to  be  made  to  the  esUte. 
The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  if,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  case  under  this 
title,  the  debtor  had  fUed  suit  for  refund  re- 
lating to  such  taxable  period,  event,  act  (or 
faUure  to  act),  and  if  the  stay  on  continu- 
ation of  such  suit  Is  terminated  under  sec- 
tion 362  of  this  title.". 

Sk.  644.  (a)  Section  506(a)(1)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code,  as  redesignated  by 
section  506,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(a)(1)  An  allowed  claim  of  a  creditor 
either  secured  by  a  Uen  on  property  to 
which  the  esUte  has  an  toterest  or  that  is 
subject  to  setoff  under  section  553  of  this 
title  is  a  secured  claim  to  the  extent  of  the 
value  of  such  Uen  or  to  the  extent  of  the 
amount  subject  to  setoff,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and.  except  to  the  extent  that  such  cred- 
itor does  not  have  recourse  under  any  agree- 
ment or  applicable  nonbankruptcy  law 
against  the  debtor  on  account  of  such  claim, 
is  an  unsecured  claim  to  the  extent  that  the 
value  of  such  lien  or  the  amount  so  subject 
to  setoff  is  less  than  the  amount  of  such  al- 
lowed claim.". 

(b)  Section  506(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  "for" 
after  "provided". 

(c)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
506(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  such  claim  was  disallowed  only  under 
section  502(b)(5)  or  502(e)  of  this  title;  or 

"(2)  such  claim  Is  not  an  aUowed  secured 
claim  due  only  to  the  faUure  of  any  entity 
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to  file  a  proof  of  such  claim  under  section 
SOI  of  this  Utle. ". 

Sk.  S4S.  (a)  Section  S07(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  inserting  a  comma 
after  "severance": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out  "em- 
ployee benefit  plans"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "an  employee  benefit  plan"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4KBK1).  by  inserting 
"each"  after  "covered  by"; 

(4)  In  paragraph  (7),  as  redesignated  in 
section  535,  by  inserting  "only"  after 
"units."; 

(5)  in  paragraph  <7KA).  as  redesignated 
herein,  by  amending  clauses  (11)  and  (ill)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(11)  assessed  within  340  days  before  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition;  or 

"(ill)  not  assessed  before  commencement 
of  the  case,  unless  at  such  time  the  liability 
remained  assessable  under  the  applicable 
statute  of  limitations,  solely  because  of  an 
act  or  failure  to  act  described  In  section 
523(aKlKB)  or  523(aKlKC)  of  this  title.". 

(b)  SecUon  507(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  726(b)  of 
this  title,  if  the  trustee  provides,  under  sec- 
tion 362,  363,  or  364  of  this  title,  adequate 
protection  of  the  Interest  of  an  entity  other 
than  the  estate  that  has  an  interest  in  prop- 
erty of  the  estate,  or  if  the  court  finds  that 
there  is  adequate  protection  of  such  inter- 
est, and  if,  notwithstanding  such  protection, 
the  holder  of  an  interest  suffers  a  decrease 
in  the  value  of  such  interest  such  holder 
shall  have  a  claim  allowable  under  subsec- 
tion (aKl)  of  this  section,  and  such  holder's 
allowable  claim  shall  have  priority  over 
every  other  claim  allowable  under  such  sub- 
section except  similar  claims  under  this  sub- 
section.". 

(c)  Section  S07(c)  of  tiUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"shall  be  treated  the  same"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "has  the  same  priority". 

(d)  Section  S07(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(dKl)  If  a  claim  of  a  kind  specified  in 
paragraph  (3).  (4),  (5),  (6),  or  (7)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  is  held  by  an  entity 
other  than  the  original  holder  of  such 
claim,  then  such  claim  is  entitled  to  priority 
under  each  such  subsection,  as  the  case  may 
be,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  the  value  actu- 
ally transferred  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  such 
original  holder  on  account  of  the  transfer  of 
such  claim  by  such  origliml  holder. 

"(3)  An  entity  which  is  a  creditor  be- 
cause— 

"(A)  a  consumer  used  a  credit  card  as  de- 
fined in  section  103(k)  of  the  Trust  in  Lend- 
ing Act  (15  U.S.C.  1602(k)),  for  a  transaction 
within  subsection  (aK5)  involving  property 
or  services  which  were  not  delivered  prior  to 
the  petition; 

"(B)  the  debtor  was  advanced  funds  prior 
to  the  petition  based  on  its  presentation  of 
charge  slips,  vouchers,  or  similar  documents 
arising  from  said  transaction;  and 

"(C)  the  person  advancing  the  funds  is 
unable  to  collect  the  fimds  from  the  con- 
sumer because  such  property  or  services 
were  not  delivered  or  provided,  shall  be  sub- 
rogated to  the  consimier's  claim  under  sub- 
section (a)(5).". 

Sac.  646.  (a)  Section  509(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "subsections  (b)  and"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sabsection  (b)  or"; 
and 

(2)  inserting  "against  the  debtor"  after  "a 
creditor". 


(b)  Section  S09(b)(l)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  C(xle  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "of  a"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of 
such". 

(c)  Section  509(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 509  of  this  title"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "this  section". 

Sac.  647.  Section  510(b)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  distribution  under 
this  title,  a  claim  arising  from  rescission  of  a 
purchase  or  sale  of  a  security  of  the  debtor 
or  of  an  affiliate  of  the  debtor  or  for  dam- 
ages arising  from  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
such  a  security  shaU  be  sut>ordinated  to  all 
claims  or  interests  that  are  senior  to  the 
claim  or  interest  represented  by  such  securi- 
ty.". 

Sac.  648.  (a)  Section  521(a)(1)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code,  as  redesignated 
herein.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  file  a  list  of  creditors  and,  unless 
the  court  orders  otherwise,  a  schedule  of 
assets,  liabilities,  and  equity  interests,  and  a 
statement  of  the  debtor's  financial  affairs;". 

(b)  Section  521(a)(5)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code,  as  redesignated  in  sec- 
tion 507,  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  whether 
or  not  immunity  is  granted  under  section 
344  of  this  title"  after  "estate"  the  second 
place  it  appears. 

Sec.  649.  (a)  Section  522(aK2)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ",  or  with  respect  to  property  that 
becomes  property  of  the  estate  after  such 
date,  as  of  the  date  such  property  t)ecomes 
property  of  the  estate"  after  "petition". 

(b)  Section  522(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Unless  the  case  is  dismissed,  property 
exempted  under  this  section  is  not  liable 
during  or  after  the  case  for  any  debt  of  the 
debtor  that  arose,  or  that  Is  determined 
under  section  502  of  this  title  as  If  such  debt 
had  arisen,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  case,  except— 

"(1)  a  debt  of  a  kind  specified  in  section 
523(aKl).  523(aK5),  or  523(aK6)  of  this  title; 
or 

"(2)  a  debt  secured  by  a  lien  that  is— 

"(A)(i)  not  avoided  under  subsection  (f )  or 
(g)  of  this  section  or  under  section  544,  545, 
547.  548.  549,  or  724(a)  of  this  title;  and 

"(11)  not  void  under  section  506(d)  of  this 
title:  or 

"(B)  a  tax  lien,  notice  of  which  is  properly 
filed,  whether  or  not  such  lien  is  avoided 
under  section  545(2)  of  this  title.". 

(c)  Section  522(e)  of  title  11  of  the  UiUted 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "exemptions"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "an  exemption"; 

(2)  striking  out  "with  respect  to  such 
claim  against  property  that"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "to  the  extent  of  such  claim 
with  respect  to  property"; 

(3)  striking  out  "or  (h)  of  this  section  to 
avoid  a  transfer,  under  subsection  (g)"  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  (g),  (h),";  and 

(4)  striking  out  "to  exempt  property,  or 
under  sutisecion  (i)  of  this  section  to  recov- 
er property  or  to  preserve  a  transfer,". 

(d)  Section  522(g)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  waiver  of  an  ex- 
emption, the  debtor  may  avoid  a  transfer  or 
recover  a  setoff  of  property  of  the  debtor 
and  exempt  such  property  under  subsection 
(1)  of  this  section,  whether  or  not  the  trust- 
ee attempts  to  recover  such  property  or 
avoid  such  transfer,  if— 

"(1)(A)  such  transfer  is  avoidable  by  the 
trustee  imder  section  544,  545,  547.  548,  549, 


or  724(a)  of  this  title,  or  recoverable  by  the 
trustee  under  section  553  of  this  title; 

"(B)  such  transfer  was  not  a  voluntary 
transfer  of  such  property  by  the  debtor;  and 

"(C)  the  debtor  did  not  conceal  such  prop- 
erty: or 

"(2)  such  transfer  is  in  satisfaction  of  a 
lien  of  a  kind  specified  in  subsection  (fK2) 
of  this  section.". 

(e)  Section  522(h)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(hKl)  The  debtor's  power  to  avoid  a 
transfer  or  recover  a  setoff  under  suljsection 
(f )  or  (g)  of  this  section  is  subject  to  the  lim- 
itations of  section  550  of  this  title  to  which 
the  trustee's  power  to  avoid  such  a  transfer 
or  recover  such  a  setoff  under  this  title  is 
subject. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  section  551  of  this 
title,  a  transfer  avoided  or  property  recov- 
ered by  the  trustee  or  by  the  debtor  may  be 
preserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  debtor.  If— 

"(AKl)  such  property  otherwise  would  be 
exempt  under  subsection  (i)  of  this  section; 

"(ii)  such  transfer  was  not  a  voluntary 
transfer  of  such  property  by  the  debtor;  and 

"(ill)  the  debtor  did  not  conceal  such  prop- 
erty; or 

"(B)  such  transfer  is  of  a  kind  specified  in 
subsection  (f )  of  this  section.". 

(f)  Section  522(i)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  The  debtor  may  exempt  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  property  disencum- 
bered or  recovered  under  subsection  (f ).  (g), 
or  (h)  of  this  section  to  the  extent  the 
debtor  could  have  exempted  such  property 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  had 
such  property  not  been  encumbered,  trans- 
ferred, or  set  off.". 

(g)  Section  522(J)  of  tiUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(J)  The  debtor  may  exempt  a  particular 
kind  of  property  under  subsection  (i)  of  this 
section  only  to  the  extent  that  such  exemp- 
tion, plus  the  debtor's  already  claimed  ex- 
emption of  the  same  Und  of  property  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  does  not 
exceed  the  limitation  specified  for  such  idnd 
of  property  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(h)  Section  522(k)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "(g)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by— 

(A)  striicing  out  "(h)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(g)";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "or  of  recovery  of  proper- 
ty under  subsection  (i)(l)  of  this  section,". 

(i)  Section  522(1)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  ",  or  may  claim  property 
as  exempt  from  property  of  the  estate";  and 

(2)  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  the 
event  of  the  debtor's  death,  a  dependent  of 
the  debtor  may  claim  property  as  exempt 
from  property  of  the  estate.". 

(J)  Section  522  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(n)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  State 
or  local  law  applicable  imder  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  is  the  State  or  local  law  in 
effect  upon  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  pe- 
tition.". 

Sec.  650.  (a)  Section  523(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "obtaining"  each  place  it 
appears;  and 


(B)  striking  out  "refinance  of  credit."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "refiiuuidng  of 
credit,  to  the  extent  obtained";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "(6)" 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(7)"  and  by  striking  out  "521(1)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "521(aXl)": 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "of  higher  education" 
In  paragraph  (8). 

(b)  Section  523(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  "of  a 
kind"  after  "debt"  the  first  time  It  appears. 

Sk.  651.  Section  524(a)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "any  act"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "an  act". 

Sec.  652.  Section  525  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "the"  before  "Perishable": 

(2)  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "Except":  and 

(3)  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 
"(b)  No  private  employer  may  terminate 

the  employment  of,  or  discriminate  with  re- 
spect to  employment  against,  a  i>erson  that 
is  or  has  been  a  debtor  under  this  title  or  a 
bankrupt  or  a  debtor  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  or  any  person  with  whom  such  liank- 
rupt  or  debtor  has  been  associated,  solely 
because  such  bankrupt  or  debtor  is  or  has 
been  a  debtor  under  this  title  or  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  or  has  been  insolvent 
before  the  commencement  of  a  case  under 
this  title  or  during  the  case  but  before  the 
grant  or  denial  of  a  discharge;  or,  who  has 
not  paid  a  debt  that  is  dischargeable  in  the 
case  luider  this  title  or  that  was  discharged 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act.". 

Sec.  653.  (a)  Section  541(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "under"  the  second 
time  it  appears; 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  by  whomever  held" 
after  "located"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  inserting  "329(b). 
363(n)."  after  "section": 

(4)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out  "An" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Any":  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (6),  by  striking  out  "and" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

(b)  Section  541(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "In  an  agreement,  transfer 
Instrument,  or  applicable  law"  after  "provi- 
sion"; and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1KB),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "the  taking"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "taking";  and 

(B)  Inserting  "before  such  commence- 
ment" after  "custodian". 

(c)  Section  541(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
after  "(a)". 

(d)  Section  541(e)  of  tiUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  repealed. 

Sec.  654.  Section  542(e)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"to  turn  over  or"  before  "disclose". 

Sec.  655.  (a)  Section  543(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ",  product,  offspring,  rents,  or  prof- 
Its"  after  "proceeds". 

(b)  Section  543(b)  of  tlUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by— 

(A)  Inserting  "held  by  or"  after  "debtor"; 
and 

(B)  inserting  ",  product,  offspring,  rents, 
or  profits"  after  "proceeds":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  ",  prod- 
uct, offspring,  rents,  or  profits"  after  "pro- 

(c)  Section  543(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended— 


(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "or  pro- 
ceeds, product,  offspring,  rents,  or  profits  of 
such  property"  after  "property":  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (3).  by  inserting  "that 
has  been"  before  "approved". 

(d)  Section  543(d)  of  tiUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  After  notice  and  hearing,  the  bank- 
ruptcy court— 

"(1)  may  excuse  compliance  with  subsec- 
tion  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  of  this  section,  if  the  In- 
terests of  creditors,  and.  If  the  debtor  is  not 
insolvent  of  equity  security  holders,  would 
be  better  served  by  permitting  a  custodian 
to  continue  In  possession,  custody,  or  con- 
trol of  such  property,  and 

"(2)  shall  excuse  compliance  with  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (bKl)  of  this  section  if  the  cus- 
todian Is  an  assignee  for  the  benefit  of  the 
debtor's  creditors  that  was  appointed  or 
took  possession  more  than  120  days  before 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition,  unless 
compliance  with  such  subsections  Is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  fraud  or  Injustice.". 

Sec.  656.  Section  544(a)  of  tlUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  Inserting  "such" 
after  "obtained"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  ": 
and"  and  insertiiig  in  lieu  thereof  ":  or";  and 

(3)  in  paragr^h  (3),  by— 

(A)  Inserting  ".  other  than  fixtures."  after 
"property":  and 

(B)  inserting  "and  has  perfected  such 
transfer"  after  "purchaser"  the  second 
place  it  appears. 

Sec.  657.  Section  545  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)(A),  by  striking  out 
"is"  the  first  time  it  appears: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (IKC).  by  striking  out 
"apponted"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"appointed  or  authorized  to  take";  and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "on 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
case". 

Sec.  658.  (a)  Section  S46(a)  of  tiUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  In  para- 
graph (1)  by  striking  out  "and"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "or". 

(b)  Section  546(b)  of  tiUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
trustee  under  section  544,  545,  or"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "a  trustee  under  sec- 
tions 544,  545.  and". 

(c)  Section  546(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  trustee"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "a  trustee"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "right"  the  first  place 
it  appears: 

(3)  by  inserting  "of  goods"  after  "seller" 
the  first  place  It  appears: 

(4)  by  striking  out  "of  goods"  after  "busi- 
ness." and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "that 
has  sold  goods";  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (2),  by— 

(A)  inserting  "the"  after  "If":  and 

(B)  striking  out  "an  administrative  ex- 
pense" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  claim 
of  a  kind  specified  In  section  503(b)  of  this 
title". 

(d)  Section  546(d)  of  title  11  is  amended 
by  Inserting  "financial  institution"  after 
"stockbroker". 

Sec.  659.  (a)  Section  547(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  Inserting  "includ- 
ing proceeds  of  such  property."  after  "law,": 
and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (4).  by— 

(A)  striking  out ",  without  penalty":  and 


(B)  inserting  "without  penalty"  after 
"payable". 

(b)  Section  547(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "of 
property  of  the  debtor"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "of  an  interest  of  the  debtor  In 
property". 

(c)  Section  547(c)  of  tiUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (2KA),  by  Inserting  "by 
the  debtor"  after  "incurred": 

(2)  In  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "of* 
the  first  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "that  creates"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3KB).  by— 

(A)  inserting  "on  or"  after  "perfected": 
and 

(B)  striking  out  "such  security  interest  at- 
taches" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
debtor  receives  possession  of  such  proper- 
ty": 

(4)  in  paragraph  (5).  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "of  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "that  cre- 
ates"; and 

(B)  striking  out  "all  security  interest"  and 
inaeriing  In  lieu  thereof  "all  security  Inter- 
ests": 

(5)  In  paragraph  (5XAK11).  by  striking  out 
"and"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or": 

(6)  in  paragraph  (5KB)  by  striking  out 
"or": 

(7)  by  strilUng  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  or";  and 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  creditor  to 
the  extent  such  transfer  was  made  to  such 
creditor  by  a  credit  guarantor  In  payment  of 
a  debt  evidenced  by  a  note  or  bond  issued  by 
the  debtor  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  case  and  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  debtor's  credit  guaranty  agreement 
with  the  credit  guarantor,  and  payment  of 
which  was  supported  from  time  of  Its  issu- 
ance until  such  transfer  by  an  lrrevoc|*le 
letter  of  credit,  irrevocable  commitmei^  to 
lend  funds.  Irrevocable  note  purchase  ajjee- 
ment,  or  a  bond  of  Indemnity  issued  tfy  a 
credit  guarantor  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
its  business.". 

(d)  Section  547(d)  of  tiUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "A"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The": 

(2)  inserting  "an  interest  in"  after  "trans- 
fer of; 

(3)  inserting  "to  or  for  the  benefit  of  a 
surety"  after  "transferred":  and 

(4)  inserting  "such"  after  "reimbursement 
of. 

(e)  Section  547(e)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
transfer  of  property  is  perfected  when 
either  a  bona  fide  purchaser  from  the 
debtor  of  real  property,  other  than  fixtures, 
or  a  creditor  on  a  simple  contract,  against 
whom  applicable  law  permits  such  transfer 
to  be  perfected,  cannot  acquire  an  Interest 
In  such  real  property  or  a  Judicial  lien  on 
personal  property  that  is  superior  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  transferee.":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2KCKi).  by  striking  out 
"and"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

(f)  Section  547  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
trustee  has  the  burden  of  proving  the  avoid- 
ablllty  of  a  transfer  under  subsection  (b)  of 
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this  section,  and  the  creditor  or  party  in  in- 
terest against  whom  recovery  or  avoidance 
is  sought  has  the  burden  of  proving  the 
nonavoidability  of  a  transfer  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section.". 

Sk.  6«0.  (a)  Section  548(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "oc- 
curred" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "was 
made";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2>(B)(ii).  by  inserting 
"or  a  transaction"  after  "engaged  in  busi- 
ness". 

(b)  Section  548(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
debtor"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "such  debtor". 

(c)  Section  548(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "or  may  retain"  after  "lien 
on";  and 

<2)  striking  out  ",  may  retain  any  lien 
transferred,". 

(d)(1)  Section  548(dKl)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "becomes  so  far"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "is  so"; 

(B)  strilUng  out  "such  transfer  could  have 
been"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "applica- 
ble law  permits  such  transfer  to  be":  and 

(C)  striking  out  "occurs"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "is  made". 

(2)  Section  548(d)(2KB)  of  title  11  is 
amended  by  inserting  "financial  institution" 
after  "stockbroker". 

Sec.  661.  (a)  Section  549(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(b)  and  (c)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(b)  or  (c)";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(A),  by  inserting 
"only"  after  "authorized". 

(b)  Section  549(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "the  trustee  may  not  avoid 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,"  after 
"involuntary  case,"; 

(2)  striking  out  "that  occurs"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "made"; 

(3)  strildng  out  "is  valid  against  the  trust- 
ee to  the  extent  of"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "to  the  extent";  and 

(4)  inserting  "is"  before  "grtven". 

(c)  Section  549(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  trustee  may  not  avoid  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  a  transfer  of  real 
property  to  a  good  faith  purchaser  without 
knowledge  of  the  commencement  of  the 
case  and  for  present  fair  equivalent  value 
unless  a  copy  or  notice  of  the  petition  was 
filed,  where  a  conveyance  of  such  real  prop- 
erty may  be  recorded  to  perfect  such  trans- 
fer, before  such  transfer  is  so  perfected  that 
a  bona  fide  purchaser  of  such  property, 
against  whom  applicable  law  permits  such 
transfer  to  be  perfected,  could  not  acquire 
an  interest  that  is  superior  to  the  interest  of 
such  good  faith  purchaser.  A  good  faith  pur- 
chaser without  knowledge  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  case  and  for  less  than  present 
fair  equivalent  value  has  a  lien  on  the  prop- 
erty transferred  to  the  extent  of  any 
present  value  given,  unless  a  copy  or  notice 
of  the  petition  was  so  filed  before  such 
transfer  was  so  perfected.". 

(d)  Section  549(d)(1)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

Sec.  662.  (a)  Section  550(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  '363(n), "  before  "544"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "553(b),"  after  "549,";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "im- 
mediate or  mediate  transferee  of"  and  in- 


serting in  lieu  thereof  "subsequent  transfer- 
ee of". 

(b)  Section  55(Kb)(2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Immediate  or  mediate"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "subsequent". 

(c)  Section  550(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)(A),  by  Inserting  "or 
accruing  to"  after  "by"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1KB),  by  striking  out 
"value"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
value  of  such  property"; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraphs (D)  and  (E)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(D)  payment  of  any  debt  secured  by  a 
lien  on  such  property  that  is  superior  or 
equal  to  the  rights  of  the  estate;  and";  and 

(4)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraph (F)  as  subparagraph  (E). 

(d)  Section  550(e)(1)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

Sec.  663.  Section  551  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "but  only  with  respect  to  property  of 
the  estate". 

Sec.  664.  Section  552(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "522,"  after  "506(c),"; 

(2)  striking  out  "a  secured  party  enter" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  entity  en- 
tered"; and 

(3)  striking  out  "except  to  the  extent"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "except  to  any 
extent". 

Sec.  665.  Section  553(b)(1)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  365(hKl)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ",  365(h)(2),  or  365(i)(2)". 

Sec.  666.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 554  of  title  11  of  the  United  States 
Code  are  each  amended  by  Inserting  "and 
benefit"  after  "value". 

(b)  Section  554(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Unless  the  court  orders  otherwise, 
any  property  scheduled  under  section 
521(a)(1)  of  this  title  not  otherwise  adminis- 
tered at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  a  case  is 
abandoned  to  the  debtor  and  administered 
for  purposes  of  section  350  of  this  title.". 

(c)  Section  554(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  of". 

Sec.  667.  Section  555  of  title  11  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "financial  institution"  after 
"stockbroker". 

Sec.  668.  (a)  Chapter  5  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"I  558.  Defenses  of  the  estate 

"The  estate  shall  have  the  benefit  of  any 
defense  available  to  the  debtor  as  against 
any  entity  other  than  the  estate,  including 
statutes  of  limitation,  statutes  of  frauds, 
usury,  and  other  personal  defenses.  A 
waiver  of  any  such  defense  by  the  debtor 
after  the  commencement  of  the  case  does 
not  bind  the  estate.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  5  of 
title  11  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 
"558.  Defenses  of  the  estate.". 

Sec.  669.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 
7  of  title  11  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Succesor"  in  the 
item  relating  to  section  703  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Successor". 

Sec.  670.  (a)  Section  702(b)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "held"  after  "meeting  of  creditors". 


(b)  Section  702(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  Inserting  "of  a 
kind"  after  "claims";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  Inserting  "a"  after 
"for". 

(c)  Section  702(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (c)  of". 

Sec.  671.  Section  703(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "specified  in  section  701(a)  of  this  title. 
Sections  701(b)  and  701(c)  of  this  title  apply 
to  such  Interim  trustee"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  701  of  this  title". 

Sec.  672.  Section  704(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  as  amended  by  section 
504  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "up"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (7),  by  striking  out  "with 
the  court  and";  and 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (8)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(8)  file  Interim  reports,  as  circumstances 
justify,  of  the  condition  of  the  estate  and 
make  and  file  a  final  report  and  suxount  of 
the  administration  of  the  estate  with  the 
court.". 

Sec.  673.  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
707  of  title  11  of  the  United  States  Code  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "or". 

Sec.  674.  (a)  Section  723(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "title"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"chapter". 

(b)  Section  723(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "such  case"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such 
partner's  case"; 

(2)  striking  out  "be  property"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "by  property"; 

(3)  striking  out  "726(a)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "726";  and 

(4)  striking  out  "the  kind"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "a  kind". 

Sec.  675.  (a)  Section  724(b)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  the  first  place  it 
appears  and  by  striking  out  "taxes"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "a  tax"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "such 
tax  lien"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the 
lien  securing  such  tax  claim"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out 
"claims"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "any 
holder  of  a  claim  of  a  kind"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3),  by— 

(A)  Inserting  "tax"  after  "allowed";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "that  Is"; 

(5)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5)  and 
(6)  as  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7),  respectively, 
and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  fifth,  to  any  holder  of  a  claim  of  a 
kind  specified  In  sections  507(a)(1), 
507(a)(2).  507(a)(3).  507(a)(4),  and  507(a)(5) 
of  this  title,  to  the  extent  that  such  claim  Is 
not  paid  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion;"; 

(6)  In  paragraph  (6),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (5),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "fifth"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "sixth"; 

(B)  Inserting  "tax"  after  "allowed";  and 

(C)  striking  out  "tax"  after  "such"  the 
third  place  It  appears;  and 

(7)  In  paragraph  (7),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out  "sixth"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "seventh". 

(b)  Section  724(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by— 


(1)  striking  out  "creditor"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "holder  of  a  claim";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "creditors"  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "hold- 
ers". 

(c)  Section  724(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  C(xle  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "whose  priority"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "the  priority  of 
which";  and 

(2)  inserting  "If  such  lien  were"  after  "the 
same  as". 

Sec.  676.  Section  725  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"of  property  of  the  estate"  after  "distribu- 
tion". 

Sec.  677.  (a)  Section  726(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)(A).  by— 

(A)  Inserting  ".  501(b),  or  501(c)"  after 
"501(a)";  and 

(B)  adding  "or"  after  the  semicolon; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)(B)  and 
redesignating  paragraph  (2)(C)  as  para- 
graph (2)(B): 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2)(B),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2).  by  inserting  ",  501(b).  or 
501(c)"  after  "501(a)"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3),  by— 

(A)  inserting  ",  501(b),  or  501(c)"  after 
"501(a)";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "(C)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(B)";  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out  "legal 
rate"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "contract 
rate  where  a  contract  exists,  and  If  not,  the 
legal  rate". 

(b)  Section  726(b)  of  title  U  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "a  particular  paragraph" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  such  par- 
ticular paragraph";  and 

(2)  striking  out  'administrative  expenses" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  claim  allowed  under  section 
503(b)  of  this  title":  and 

(3)  striking  out  "have"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "has". 

(c)  Section  726(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "Ad- 
ministrative expenses"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Claims  allowed  under  section  503 
of  this  title";  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out 
"Claims  other  than  for  administrative  ex- 
penses" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Al- 
lowed claims,  other  than  claims  allowed 
under  section  503  of  tills  title,". 

Sec.  678.  (a)  Section  727(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (6KC),  by  striking  out 
"property"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"proi)erly"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (7),  by  inserting  ",  under 
this  title  or  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act," 
after  "another  case";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (8),  by  Inserting  a  comma 
after  "371 ". 

(b)  Section  727(c)(1)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"the  granting  of  a"  after  "to". 

(c)  Section  727(e)(2KA)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

Sec.  679.  (a)  Section  728(c)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  comma  after  "taxable  Income". 

(b)  Section  728(d)(2)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"otherwise"  after  "Is",  and  by  strllung  out 
"otherwise"  after  "partner". 

Sec.  680.  Section  741  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended— 


(1)  In  paragraph  (2KA),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "the  debtor"  the  first 
time  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"a  person": 

(B)  striking  out  "holds"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "has"; 

(C)  striking  out  "the  debtor"  the  second 
and  third  time  It  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  person";  and 

(D)  striking  out  "business  as  a  stockbro- 
ker" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  per- 
son's business  as  a  stockbroker,"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(B).  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "holds"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "has"; 

(B)  striking  out  "the  debtor"  the  first 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"a  person":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "the  debtor"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "such  person"  in 
clause  (II); 

(3)  In  paragraph  (4)(A)(I),  by  striking  out 
"and  that  is"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"from  and  that  is  the  lawful"; 

(4)  In  paragraph  (6)(A)(i).  by— 

(A)  inserting  a  comma  after  "petition"; 
and 

(B)  inserting  "any"  after  "except";  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (7).  by  amending  such 
paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  'securities  contract'  means  contract 
for  the  purchase,  sale,  or  loan  of  a  security. 
Including  an  option  for  the  purchase  or  sale 
of  a  security,  certificate  of  deposit,  or  group 
or  index  of  securitltes  (including  any  inter- 
est therein  or  based  on  the  value  thereof), 
or  any  option  entered  Into  on  a  national  se- 
curities exchange  relating  to  foreign  curren- 
cies, or  the  guarantee  of  any  settlement  of 
cash  or  securities  by  or  to  a  securities  clear- 
ing agency:";  and 

(6)  in  paragraph  (8)  by  inserting  "a  final 
settlement  payment."  after  "settlement  pay- 
ment on  account.". 

Sec.  681.  Section  745(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"the  debtor  for"  after  "by". 

Sec.  682.  (a)  Section  752(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "customers  allowed"  and 
in  lieu  thereof  "customers'  allowed"; 

(2)  inserting  "of  the  kind"  after  "except 
claims";  and 

(3)  Inserting  "such"  before  "customer 
property". 

(b)  Section  752(b)(2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  Stetes  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "726(a)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"726". 

Sec.  683.  Section  761  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (10),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "and  that  is"  in  subpara- 
graph (A)(viii)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"from  and  that  Is  the  lawful":  and 

(B)  striking  out  "based  on  such  property" 
In  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  which  such  property  would  be 
liable";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (17),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  '"the  aggregate  of  all  of  a 
customer's  accounts"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""all  accounts  of  a  customer"; 

(B)  striking  out  subparagraph  (B);  and 

(C)  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (B). 

Sec.  684.  Section  763(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  '"the  debtor  for"  after  "by"; 
and 

(2)  striking  out  "deemed  to  be"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "'treated  as". 

Sec.  685.  Section  764(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"by  the  debtor"  after  "any  transfer". 


Sec.  686.  Section  765(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "notice  under",  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "notice  required  by". 

Sec.  687.  (a)  Section  766(a)  of  title  11  of  - 
the  United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "of"  the  first  place  It  appears  and    ■ 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "held  by  the  debtor 
for". 

(b)  Section  766(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  amending  the 
first  sentence  thereof  to  read  as  follows:  "If 
an  open  commodity  contract  is  being  active- 
ly traded  as  of  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the 
petition,  the  trustee  shall,  as  required  by 
sections  765  and  766(c)  of  this  title,  transfer 
such  commodity  contract,  if  feasible,  or 
close  out  such  commodity  contract  on  or  . 
before  the  last  day  of  trading  In  such  con- 
tract or  on  the  first  day  on  which  notice  of 
Intent  to  deliver  on  such  commodity  con- 
tract may  be  tendered,  whichever  first 
occurs.". 

(c)  Section  766(j)(2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "726(a)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof    , 

"726". 

Sec.  688.  Section  901(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "341,  342,"  after  "301,"; 

(2)  striking  out  "547"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "547(a).  547(b).  547(c).  547(d), 
547(e)(1),  547(eK2).  547(f).  547(g)";  and 

(3)  Inserting  a  comma  after  '"1111(b)". 
Sec.  689.  Section  902(2)  of  title  11  of  the 

United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ""title,  legal  or  equitable,  to  real  proper- 
ty against  which  has  been  levied  a  special 
assessment  or  s[>ecial  tax"  and  by  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "legal  or  equitable  title  to 
real  property  against  which  a  special  assess- 
ment or  special  tax  has  been  levied". 

Sec.  690.  Section  903(2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "to"  the  first  place  it  appears. 

Sec.  691.  Chapter  9  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "SUBCHAPER  II"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "SUBCHAPTER  II". 

Sec.  692.  (a)  Section  921(c)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "an"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "any":  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  comma  after  "peti- 
tion" the  second  place  it  appears. 

(b)  Section  921  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  (e)  and  (f )  as  subsections  (d)  and 
(e),  respectively. 

(c)  Section  921(a)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "109(c)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"109(d)". 

(d)  Section  921(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  so  redesignated,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "subsection  (d)"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (c)". 

Sec.  693.  (a)  Section  922(a)(1)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "a"  before  "Judicial";  and 

(2)  inserting  "action  or"  before  "proceed- 
ing". 

(b)  Section  922(b)  of  tlUe  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
(g)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(g),  and 
(h)". 

Sec.  694.  (a)  Section  927(a)(4)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "if"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "failure  of";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "Is  not"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "to  be". 

(b)  Section  927(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  ""of  a 
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plan  under  this  chapter"  after  "confirma- 
tion". 

Sac  695.  Section  943(b)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out  "to  be 
taken";  and 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (S)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(5)  except  to  the  extent  that  the  holder 
of  a  particular  claim  has  agreed  to  a  differ- 
ent treatment  of  such  claim,  the  plan  pro- 
vides that  on  the  effective  date  of  the  plan 
each  holder  of  a  claim  of  a  kind  specified  in 
secUon  507(aKl)  of  this  Utle  will  receive  on 
account  of  such  claim  cash  equal  to  the  al- 
lowed amount  of  such  claim;  and". 

Sbc.  696.  SecUon  945(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "execution"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "implementation". 

Sbc.  697.  Section  1102(bKl)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "order  for  relief"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "commencement  of  the  case". 

Sk.  698.  Section  1103(c)  of  tlUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3).  by- 

(A)  striking  out  "recommendations"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "determinations"; 
and 

(B)  inserting  "or  rejections"  after  "accept- 
ances"; and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out ".  if  a 
trustee  or  examiner,  as  the  case  may  be,  has 
not  previously  been  appointed  under  this 
chapter  in  the  case". 

Sec.  699.  Section  1105  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "estate,  and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "estate  and  of  the". 

Sk.  700.  SecUon  1106(b)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
",  except  to  the  extent  that  the  court  orders 
otherwise,"  Ijefore  "any  other". 

Sk.  701.  SecUon  1107(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"serving  in  a  case"  after  "on  a  trustee". 

Sk.  702.  Section  1108  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
".  on  request  of  a  party  in  interest  and  after 
noUce  and  a  hearing."  after  "court". 

Sk.  703.  Section  1111(b)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(bKl)  Except  where  property  of  the 
estate  that  secures  a  claim  is  sold  subject  to 
section  363(k)  of  this  tiUe,  abandoned  under 
sections  554  or  557  of  this  Utle,  or  surren- 
dered to  the  holders  of  such  claims,  or  is  to 
be  sold,  abandoned,  or  surrendereid  under 
the  plan— 

"(A)  a  claim  secured  by  such  property 
shall  be  allowed  or  disallowed  under  section 
502  of  this  Utle  the  same  as  if  the  holder  of 
such  claim  had  recourse  against  the  debtor 
on  account  of  such  claim,  whether  or  not 
such  holder  had  such  recourse,  unless  the 
class  of  which  such  claim  Is  a  part  elects,  by 
at  least  two-thirds  in  amount  and  more  than 
one-half  in  number  of  allowed  claims  of 
such  class,  to  be  governed  by  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph:  and 

"(B)  unless  the  aggregate  value  of  the  in- 
terests in  such  property  of  the  holders  of 
such  claims  is  inconsequential,  the  class 
may  elect,  as  provided  under  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph,  that  such  claims  of 
such  class,  whether  or  not  the  holders  of 
such  claims  had  recourse  against  the  debtor 
and  notwithstanding  section  506(a)  of  this 
UUe,  are  secured  claims  to  the  lull  extent 
that  such  claims  are  allowed. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  are  limited  to  the  purposes 


of  this  chapter  and  such  paragraph  shall 
not  in  any  other  way  alter,  affect,  or  create 
any  right  or  liability  of  or  in  any  other 
enUty  who  may  be  liable  with  the  debtor  on 
a  debt  to  which  the  provisions  of  such  para- 
graph apply.". 

Sk.  704.  (a)  Section  1112(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "is  an 
involuntary  case  originally  commenced 
under  this  chapter"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "originally  was  commenced  as  an  in- 
voluntary case  under  this  chapter";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  "on 
other  than"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"other  than  on". 

(b)  Section  1112(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  inserting  "a  re- 
quest made  for"  before  "additional";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (8),  by  striking  out  "and" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

Sk.  705.  (a)  Section  1121(cK3)  of  UUe  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  claims  or  interests  of 
which  are"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of 
claims  or  interests  that  is". 

(b)  Section  1121(d)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"made  within  the  respective  periods  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section"  after 
"interest". 

Sk.  706.  (a)  Section  1123(a)  of  tiUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "A"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Notwithstanding  any  other- 
wise applicable  nonbankruptcy  law.  a"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  commas 
after  "classes  of  claims"  and  after  "507(a)(7) 
of  this  UUe"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out 
"shaU"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (5).  by  striking  out  "exe- 
cuUon"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "imple- 
mentation"; and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (S)(0),  by  inserting  "of" 
after  "waiving". 

(b)  Section  1123(bK2)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  strildng  out  "or  rejection"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ".  rejection,  or  assign- 
ment"; and 

(2)  striking  out  "imder  section  365  of  this 
title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "imder 
such  section". 

Sk.  707.  SecUon  1124  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (2KA)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  cures  any  such  default  that  occurred 
before  or  after  the  commencement  of  the 
case  under  this  title,  other  than  a  default  of 
a  kind  specified  in  section  365(bK2)  of  this 
tiUe;";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3KB)(i).  by  striking  out 
"and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

Sk.  708.  (a)  Section  1125(a)  of  Utle  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  ",  but 
need  not  include  such  information  about 
any  other  possible  or  proposed  plan"  after 
"plan"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(B),  by  inserting  "the" 
after  "with";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2XC).  by  inserting  "of" 
after  "holders". 

(b)  Section  1125(d)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "required  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section"  after  "statement"  the 
first  place  it  appears;  and 

(2)  inserting  ",  or  otherwise  seek  review 
of,"  after  "appeal  from". 

(c)  Section  1125(e)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 


(1)  inserting  "acceptance  or  rejection  of  a 
plan"  after  "solicits";  and 

(3)  inserting  "solicitation  of  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  a  plan  or"  after  'governing". 

Sk.  709.  (a)  Section  1126(bK2)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1125(a)(1)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1125(a)". 

(b)  Section  1126(d)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  States  C(xle  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  "such  interests"  the  first 
place  it  appears. 

(c)  SecUon  1126(f)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "is  deemed"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ",  and  each  holder  of  a  claim 
or  interest  of  such  class,  are  deemed"; 

(2)  striking  out  "solicititatlon "  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "solicitation";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "interest"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "interests". 

(d)  Section  1126(g)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "any  payment  or  compensation"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "receive  or  retain  any 
property". 

Sk.  710.  (a)  Section  1127(a)  of  Utle  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "of  a  plan"  after  "After  the 
proponent";  and 

(2)  inserting  "of  such  plan"  after  "modifi- 
cation". 

(b)  Section  1127(b)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  court,  after  notice  and  a  hearing, 
confirms  such  plan,  as  modified,  under  sec- 
tion 1129  of  this  title,  and  circumstances 
warrant  such  modification"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "circumstances  warrant  such 
modification  and  the  court,  after  notice  and 
a  hearing,  confirms  such  plan  as  m(xlified. 
under  section  1129  of  this  UUe". 

Sk.  711.  (a)  Section  1129(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out 
"chapter."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"UUe."; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out 
"chapter."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Utle."; 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  Any  payment  made  or  to  be  made  by 
the  proponent,  by  the  debtor,  or  by  a  person 
issuing  securities  or  acquiring  property 
under  the  plan,  for  services  or  for  costs  and 
expenses  in  or  in  connection  with  the  case, 
or  in  connection  with  the  plan  and  incident 
to  the  case,  has  )>een  approved  by,  or  is  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of.  the  court  as  reasona- 
ble;"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (5)(A)(ii),  by  striking  out 
the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and"; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (5KB),  by  striking  out 
"The"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the"; 

(6)  in  paragraph  (6).  by  inserting  "govern- 
mental" after  "Any"; 

(7)  in  paragraph  (7),  by— 

(A)  inserting  "of  claims  or  interests"  after 
"each  class";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "creditor's"  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"holder's"; 

(8)  in  paragraph  (8).  by  inserting  "of 
claims  or  interests"  after  "each  class"; 

(9)  in  paragraph  (9)(C).  by  inserting 
"507(a)(1)  that  results  from  the  sale  of  a 
capital  asset,  recapture  of  an  investment  tax 
credit,  recapture  of  depreciation,  or  similar 
event  or"  after  "section";  and 

(10)  by  amending  paragraph  (10)  to  read 
as  follows: 
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"(10)  If  a  class  of  claims  is  impaired  under 
the  plan,  at  least  one  class  of  claims  that  is 
impaired  under  the  plan  has  accepted  the 
plan,  determined  without  including  any  ac- 
ceptance of  the  plan  by  any  insider.". 

(b)  SecUon  1139(b)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 510(a)  of  this  tiUe.  if"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "ir"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3KA).  by  striking  out 
"lien"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "liens"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2KBKii),  by  inserting 
"under  the  plan"  after  "retain";  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (2KCKi).  by- 

(A)  striking  out  "claim"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "interest";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "and  the  value"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "or  the  value". 

(c)  Section  1129(d)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "a  party  in  interest  that 
to"; 

(3)  inserting  "the  application  of"  after 
"avoidance  of  the  second  place  it  appears; 
and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "In  any  hearing  under 
this  subsection,  the  governmental  unit  has 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  issue  of  avoid- 
ance.". 

Sk.  712.  (a)  Section  1141(a)  of  UUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "Except"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Notwithstanding  section 
S10{a)  of  this  title  and  except";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "any  creditor  or  equity  se- 
curity holder  of,  or  general  partner  in."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  creditor, 
equity  security  holder,  or  general  partner 
in". 

(b)  SecUon  1141(c)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections 
(d)(2)  and  (dK3)  of  this  section  and  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  the  plan  or  in  the 
order  confirming  the  plan,  after  confirma- 
tion of  a  plan,  the  property  dealt  with  by 
the  plan  is  free  and  clear  of  all  claims  and 
interests  of  creditors,  equity  security  hold- 
ers, and  of  general  partners  in  the  debtor.". 

Sk.  713.  (a)  The  heading  for  sectioh  1142 
of  title  11  of  the  United  Stetes  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"{1142.  Implementation  of  plan". 

(b)  The  item  relating  to  section  1142  in 
the  table  of  sections  for  chapter  11  of  title 
11  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Execution"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Implementation". 

(c)  Section  1142(a)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  comma  after  "plan"  the  second 
place  it  appears. 

(d)  Section  1142(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"a"  after  "by". 

Sk.  714.  Section  1144  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"if  and  only"  after  "revoke  such  order". 

Sk.  715.  (a)  Section  1145(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Except  with  respect  to 
an  entity  that  is  an  underwriter  as  defined 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  section" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Section"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "or  an 
affilUte"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3HBKi).  by  inserting  "or 
15(d)"  after  "13"  and  by  inserting  "or 
78o(d)"  after  "78m"; 


(4)  by  amending  paragraph  (3KBKii)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(11)  in  compliance  with  the  disclosure  and 
reporting  provision  of  such  applicable  sec- 
tion; and"; 

(5)  In  paragraph  (3)<C),  by  striking  out 
"two"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "one"; 

(6)  in  paragraph  (3XCKii).  by  striking  out 
"180"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "90";  and 

(7)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out 
"stockholder"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "stockbroker". 

(b)  Section  1145(b)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "and 
except  with  respect  to  ordinary  trading 
transactions  of  an  entity  that  is  not  an 
issuer"  after  "subsection"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (1)(C),  by  striking  out 
"for"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "from"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3KA)(i).  by  striking  out 
"oombinaUon"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"or  combining";  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3KAXU).  by  striking  out 
"among"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "from 
or  to". 

(c)  Section  1145(d)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "commercial". 

Sk.  716.  (a)  Section  1146(c)  of  UUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "State  or  local". 

(b)  Section  1146(dKl)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

Sk.  717.  SecUon  1163  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "qiialified"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"eUgible.  qualified,". 

Sk.  718.  Section  1166  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subtiUe  rv  of  tiUe  49". 

Sk.  719.  Section  1168(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  "approval". 

Sk.  720.  Section  1169(c)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subtiUe  rv  of  title  49". 

Sk.  721.  (a)  Section  1170(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "of  all  or  a  portion"  after  "the  aban- 
donment". 

(b)  Section  1170(c)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  "abandonment". 

(c)  Section  1170<d)(2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "the  abandonment  of  a 
railroad  line"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  abandonment";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "termination"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sus- 
pension". 

Sk.  722.  Section  1171(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "such"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  same". 

Sk.  723.  Section  1173(aK4)  of  tiUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "compatible"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "consistent". 

Sk.  724.  (a)  Section  1301(b)  of  UUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  may  protest"  after  "of  the 
first  place  it  appears. 

(b)  Section  1301(c)(3)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"continuation  of"  after  "by". 


(c)  SecUon  1301  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  confirmation  of  a  plan  shall 
automatically  grant  relief  from  the  sUy  as 
to  any  particular  claim  to  the  extent  that 
the  plan  does  not  propose  to  pay  any 
amount  of  that  allowed  claim.". 

Sk.  735.  (a)  Section  1302(b)  of  Utle  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2KC).  by  striking  out 
"and": 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4)  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (2)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  dispose  of,  under  regulations  issued 
by  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  SUtes  Courts,  moneys  re- 
ceived or  to  be  received  in  a  case  under 
chapter  XIII  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act;  and". 

(b)  Section  1302(e)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "fix" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "set  for  such 
individual"; 

(2)  in  paragr^h  (IKA),  by  striking  out 
"for  such  individual";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2XA),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "of  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "received  by";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "upon  all  paymenU"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  all  such  pay- 
ments made". 

Sk.  726.  Section  1304(b)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  comma  after  "of  the  debtor". 

Sk.  727.  (a)  Section  1307(b)  of  tiUe  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting a  comma  after  "time". 

(b)  Section  1307(c)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  inserting  "a  re- 
quest made  for"  l>efore  "additional"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (6),  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  the  semicolon  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (7),  by  inserting  "other 
than  completion  of  i>ayments  under  the 
plan"  after  "in  the  plan". 

Sk.  728.  (a)  Section  1322(aX2)  of  UUe  11 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  In- 
serting a  comma  after  "payments". 

(b)  Section  1322(b)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  ".  or 
leave  luiaffected  the  righU  of  holders  of 
any  class  of  claims"  before  the  semicolon; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  inserting  "other" 
after  "claim  or  any"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (5).  (i)  by  striking  out 
"maintenance  of  payments"  and  (11)  by 
striking  out  "on  any  unsecured  claim  or  se- 
cured claim"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"maintenance  payments  on  any  claim"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (7).  by— 

(A)  inserting  "subject  to  section  365  of 
this  title."  before  "provide"; 

(B)  striking  out  "or  rejection"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ".  rejection,  or  assign- 
ment"; and 

(C)  striking  out  "under  section  365  of  this 
title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "imder 
such  section";  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (8).  by  striking  out  "any". 
Sk.  729.  Section  1323(c)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 

United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  plan  as  modified,  unless  the  modi- 
fication provides  for  a  change  in  the  righU 
of  such  holder  from  what  such  rights  were 
under  the  plan  before  modification,  and" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  plan  as 
modified,  unless". 
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Sk.  730.  Section  1334  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the"  the  second  place  It  appears. 

Sk.  731.  (a)  Section  1325(a)(1)  of  UUe  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "the"  before  "other". 

(b)  Section  1325(b)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "After  confirmation  of  a 
plan."  and  Inserting  "Upon  the  filing  of  the 
case,";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "any"  the  second  place  It 
appears. 

Ssc.  732.  Section  132«(aK2)  of  UUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting "of  this  title"  after  "1302(d)". 

Sk.  733.  SecUon  1328(e)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "by  the 
debtor"  after  "obtained";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out 
"knowledge  of  such  fraud  came  to  the  re- 
questing party"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"the  requesting  party  did  not  know  of  such 
fraud  until". 

Sk.  734.  Section  1329(a)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  'of  the  plan"  after  "con- 
flrmaUon"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "a  plan"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "such  plan";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  the 
comma. 

Sk.  735.  Section  15102  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "chapter"  the  first  place  It  appears  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "title". 

Sk.  736.  Section  15103(f)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "324.": 

(3)  inserting  "341(b)."  after  "326(b),"; 

(3)  inserting  "1106(aKl).  1108,"  after 
"1105";  and 

(4)  Inserting  "1302(bKl),  1302(bK3)."  after 
"1302(a),". 

Sk.  737.  Section  lS322(bHl)  of  UUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "required  to  be"  after  "bond" 
the  first  place  It  appears; 

(2)  striking  out  "(2)";  and 

(3)  inserting  "of  this  tiUe"  before  the 
semicolon. 

Sk.  738.  Section  15324  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  "a  trustee". 

Sk.  739.  Section  15330  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "The  notice 
required  under  section  330  of  this  title  shall 
be  given  to  the  United  States  trustee.". 

Sk.  740.  (a)  Section  lS701(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "trustee  established"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "trustees  established". 

(b)  Section  15701(b)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "such  persons"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  members  of  such  panel". 

Sk.  741.  (a)  Section  15703(a)  of  Utle  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "specified  in  section  15701(a)  of  this 
title.  Sections  701(b)  and  701(c)  of  this  title 
apply  to  such  Interim  trustee."  and  by  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  701  and  15701  of  this 
tiUe.". 

(b)  Section  15703(b)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "truste"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"trustee". 

Sk.  742.  Section  15704  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


"115704.  Duties  of  trustee 

"The  trustee  shall— 

"(1)  if  the  business  of  the  debtor  is  au- 
thorized to  be  operated,  file  with  the  United 
SUtes  trustee  periodic  reports  and  sunrnia- 
ries  of  the  operaUon  of  such  business.  In- 
cluding a  sUtement  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements: and 

"(2)  make  and  file  interim  reports,  as  cir- 
cumstances Justify,  on  the  condition  of  the 
esUte  with  the  United  SUtes  trustee  and 
make  and  file  a  final  report  and  account  of 
the  administration  of  the  esUte  with  the 
United  SUtes  trustee  and  the  court.". 

Sk.  743.  Section  151102(b)  of  Utle  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "interest  of"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "interest,". 

Sk.  744.  (a)  Chapter  15  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  151105  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 
"{151106.  Duties  of  trustee  and  examiner 

"(a)  A  trustee  shall  perform  the  duties 
specified  in  sections  704(2).  704(4).  704(6). 
and  15704  of  this  title. 

"(b)  A  trustee  shall  transmit  a  copy  or  a 
summary  of  any  sUtement  filed  under  sec- 
tion 1106(a)(4KA)  of  this  UUe  to  any  credi- 
tors' committee,  to  any  indenture  trustee,  to 
the  United  SUtes  trustee,  and  to  any  other 
enUty  as  the  court  designates. 
"{151108.  AuthorizaUon  to  operate  business 

"Unless  the  court,  upon  the  request  of  a 
party  in  interest  or  the  United  SUtes  trust- 
ee if  there  is  no  creditors'  committee  and 
after  notice  and  a  hearing,  orders  otherwise, 
the  trustee  may  operate  the  debtor's  busi- 
ness.". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter  15  of 
Utle  11  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  Item  relating  to 
section  151105  the  following  new  items: 

"151106.  Duties  of  trustee  and  examiner. 
"151108.  Authorization    to    operate    busi- 
ness.". 

Sk.  745.  (a)  Section  151303(a)  of  Utle  11 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  In- 
serting ".  or  shall  appoint  a  disinterested 
person  to  serve,"  after  "The  United  SUtes 
trustee  shall  serve". 

(b)  Section  151302(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  trustee  shall— 

"(1)  perform  the  duties  specified  in  sec- 
tions 704(2),  704(4),  704(6).  and  15704  of  this 
title:  and 

(2)  dispose   of,   pursuant  to  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  moneys  re- 
ceived or  to  be  received  in  a  case  under 
chapter  Xin  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.". 
SubtiUe  J— Miscellaneous 

Sk.  751.  If  any  provision  of  this  UUe  or 
any  amendment  made  by  this  title,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invalid,  the  provisions  of 
every  other  part,  and  their  application  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sk.  752.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  title  the  amendments  made  by  this  title 
shall  become  effective  three  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  and  shall  not  apply 
to  any  case  pending  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  tiUe. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk  at  this  time  an 
amendment  to  S.  1013.  This  amend- 
ment contains  the  text,  verbatim,  of  S. 
445,  the  Omnibus  Banluiiptcy  Im- 
provements Act  of  1983.  as  that  bill 


was  reported  out  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  last  week. 

S.  445  was  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  by  unanimous 
voice  vote  on  Tuesday,  April  25,  with 
committee  amendments.  The  bill  and 
the  bill  report  have  been  filed  with  the 
clerk  and  the  bill  is  in  appropriate  pos- 
ture for  action  as  a  separate  matter.  I 
offer  the  text  of  the  bill  as  amend- 
ment to  S.  1013  because  I  believe  that 
the  two  bills,  both  of  which  deal  with 
the  reform  of  the  bankruptcy  system, 
should  be  considered  and  acted  upon 
by  the  Senate  as  a  package. 

I  have  had  discussions  with  the 
sponsors  of  S.  1013,  Senators  Thttr- 
HOND  and  Heflin.  and  they  support 
my  amendment  and  Join  in  it. 

The  text  of  S.  445  represents  a  com- 
promise between  Senator  Metzenbaum 
and  myself,  and  I  believe  that  it  can 
now  be  fairly  represented  as  a  consen- 
sus bill.  In  addition,  Senator  Mnz- 
ENBATTM  and  I  also  conferred  on  the 
text  of  the  bill  report  and  it  is,  to  my 
knowledge,  acceptable  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
memorandum  setting  forth  the  pur- 
poses of  the  bill  and  the  Impetus  for 
the  bill,  and  also  a  memorandum  set- 
ting forth  support  for  S.  445. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1.  PURPOSES  OP  THK  BILL 

(1)  To  esUblish  a  system  of  debtor  coun- 
seling, to  ensure  that  debtors  are  aware  of 
the  option  of  debt  repayment  plans  under 
Chapter  13,  and  thereby  to  encourage  great- 
er use  of  Chapter  13. 

(2)  To  correct  provisions  of  the  1978  Bank- 
ruptcy Reform  Act  which  have  altered  the 
balance  of  equities  between  debtors  and 
creditors  in  bankruptcy  excessively  in  favor 
of  debtors,  such  as  to  encourage  unneces- 
sary filings: 

(3)  To  revise  inefficient  procedures  which 
have  unduly  burdened  good  faith  creditors 
seeldng  to  recover  on  legitimate  claims,  and 
which  have  diminished  the  efficiency  of  the 
courts. 

2.  ncpcrns  por  thx  bill 

(1)  Personal  bankruptcies  have  Increased 
103  percent  since  the  new  Code  went  into 
effect  In  October,  1979.  They  have  risen 
from  172.000  In  1979  before  the  new  Code  to 
over  400,000  during  the  year  Just  ended. 

(2)  The  Increase  caimot  be  blamed  entire- 
ly on  the  recession.  Studies  presented  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Courts  during  hearings  on 
this  bill  determined  that  provisions  of  the 
Code  which  excessively  liberalized  debtor's 
rights  are  responsible  for  a  large  portion  of 
the  increase — one  study  concluded  as  much 
as  50  percent. 

(3)  In  addition,  witnesses  have  identified 
various  problems  with  the  bankruptcy  pro- 
cedures under  the  Reform  Act.  These  prob- 
lems have  created  unnecessary  difficulties 
for  certain  classes  of  claimants  in  bankrupt- 
cy, such  as  farmers  attempting  to  remove 
grain  from  Insolvent  elevators,  shopping 
center  developers  and  tenanU.  and  partlcl- 
panU  in  repurchase  agreements. 


SUPPORT  POR  S.  44S 

1.  Testimony.  Over  sixty  witnesses  ap- 
peared in  hearings  held  over  a  period  of  two 
years  and  testified  concerning  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  445.  Those  witnesses  Included 
bankruptcy  Judges,  legal  scholars,  banlurupt- 
cy  practitioners,  and  creditor  and  consumer 
groups.  The  weight  of  the  testimony  from 
those  persons  knowledgeable  about  bank- 
ruptcy law  and  procedure  was  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  the  changes  provided  for  in 
S.  445. 

In  addition  to  those  witnesses,  many  indi- 
viduals active  In  bankruptcy  practice  have 
privately  communicated  to  members  of  the 
Committee  their  support  for  the  bill,  and 
the  debtor  counseling  provisions  In  particu- 
lar. 

2.  Major  companies  supporting  the  bill: 
Banks:  Bank  of  America.  Citibank.  N.Y.. 

Chemical  Bank,  Chase  Manhattan,  Marine 
Midland,  Mellon  Bank,  1st  Perm.  Bank. 

Business  Ass'n:  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
U.S.  Nafl  Federation  of  Independent  Bus., 
National  Small  Business  Ass'n. 

Retailers:  Nat'l  Auto  E>ealers  Ass'n,  Nat'l 
Retail  Merchants,  Allied  Stores,  J.  C. 
Penney.  May  Co..  Sears,  Montgomery 
Ward's,  Western  Auto. 

Consumer  Finance  Companies:  Nat'l  Con- 
sumer Finance  Ass'n,  Beneficial  Finance, 
err.  Citicorp.  Dial  Finance,  Household 
International,  Oeneral  Electric  Credit, 
Transamerica  Finance.  Security  Pacific, 
General  Motors  Acceptance. 

Oedit  Unions:  Credit  Union  Ass'n's  in  19 
sUtes  and  National  Association  of  Credit 
Unions  (representing  all  50  sUtes),  National 
Association  of  Federal  Credit  Unions. 

Petroleum  Companies:  Atiantlc  Richfield, 
Chevron,  Cities  Service,  Conoco,  Exxon, 
Mobile. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
outset,  I  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  Senate's  early  consideration  of  the 
banlu-uptcy  reform  legislative  initia- 
tives which  I  and  other  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  have  spon- 
sored. The  Senate  now  has  before  it  S. 
1013,  the  committee  bill  which  will 
correct  the  problems  posed  for  the 
bankruptcy  system  by  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  case  of  Northern 
Pipe  Line  Co.  against  Marathon  Pipe 
Line  Co.  As  important  as  that  legisla- 
tion is  to  the  f uttire  functioning  of  the 
bankruptcy  system,  I  believe  that  the 
amendments  to  the  Bsmkruptcy  Code 
contained  in  S.  445  to  be  no  less  impor- 
tant. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  are  fa- 
miliar, I  am  sure,  with  the  various 
bankruptcy  reform  measures  which 
are  contained  in  the  body  of  S.  445.  All 
of  the  legislative  proposals  which  are 
included  in  this  bill  were  before  the 
Senate  last  year  as  part  of  the  omni- 
bus bankruptcy  and  court  reform  leg- 
islative package  which  I  circulated 
during  the  waning  days  of  the  97th 
Congress.  Unfortunately,  due  to  the 
press  of  other  business,  the  Senate 
was  not  able  to  act  upon  the  legisla- 
tion last  year.  As  a  result.  S.  445  was 
Introduced  early  this  year  with  the 
intent  that  it  should  be  moved  as 
quickly  as  possible  through  the  com- 
mittee and  on  to  the  floor  of  this  body 
for  action. 


The  biU  is  composed  of  10  subtitles, 
each  of  which  focuses  on  an  area  of 
bankruptcy  reform  important  to  the 
members  of  this  committee  first,  and 
perhaps  most  important,  are  the  provi- 
sions of  subtitle  A  of  the  bill  which 
correct  defects  in  those  sections  of  the 
Banlcruptcy  Reform  Act  that  deal 
with  consumer  debtor  petitions.  These 
defects  have  served  to  encourage  need- 
less fUings,  inhibited  good-faith  credi- 
tors in  recovering  upon  legitimate 
claims,  and  impaired  the  efficiency  of 
the  courts  through  inadequate  proce- 
dures. The  language  of  subtitle  A  is 
drawn  directly  from  the  text  of  S.  2000 
in  the  97th  Congress,  with  changes 
which  have  been  approved  by  all  par- 
ties Involved  in  the  drafting  of  the  leg- 
islation and  which  are  contained  in 
committee  amendments  which  I  will 
move  the  Senate  to  adopt. 

In    addition    to    the    amendments 
drawn  from  S.  2000,  the  bill  contains 
the  text  of  several  measures  approved 
by  the  committee  last  year.  Por  exam- 
ple, subtitle  B  consists  of  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Bankruptcy  Code  which 
were  included  in  the  grain  elevator 
bankruptcy    biU    that    I    and    other 
member  of  the  committee  sponsored 
last  year.  That  measure  would  require 
the  courts  to  establish  expedited  pro- 
cedures to  govern  the  abandonment  of 
grain  from  bankruptcy  grain  elevators 
to  farmers  who  have  merely  stored 
grain  In  the  insolvent  warehouse.  Sub- 
title C  contains  the  substance  of  legis- 
lation  sponsored   by   Senator   Hatch 
and  others  which  would  remedy  de- 
fects in  the  code  which  create  prob- 
lems for  shopping  center  owners  and 
tenants  when  the  bankruptcy  of  a 
shopping  center  tenant  occurs.  Sub- 
title D  is  the  Danforth  amendments 
which  would  act  to  prohibit  the  dis- 
charge of  debts  incurred  as  a  result  of 
an  act  of  drunk  driving;  that  legisla- 
tion was  S.  2159  in  the  97th  Congress. 
Likewise,  the  remaining  subtitles  of 
the  legislation  consist  of  other  bank- 
ruptcy reform  measures  which  the  Ju- 
diciary   Committee    has    had    under 
study  for  some  time.  Hearings  on  all  of 
these  measures  were  held  throughout 
1981,  1982.  and  the  early  part  of  this 
year  In  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Courts.  The  language  of  each  subtitle 
has   undergone   rigorous  scrutiny   by 
staff  counsel  for  the  majority  and  the 
minority,  and  numerous  proposals  of- 
fered by  my  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic colleagues  have  been  accepted 
as  the  drafting  process  has  gone  for- 
ward.  Many   of  those  proposals   are 
contained  in  the  committee   amend- 
ments which  accompany  the  bill  as  re- 
ported.   They    substantially    enhance 
protections    for    debtors    and    I    am 
pleased  to  report  to  this  body  that  our 
ongoing  discussions  have  resulted  in 
all  of  the  remaining  differences  being 
resolved.  Concerns  that  were  previous- 
ly raised  regarding  provisions  of  the 
bill  dealing  with  future  income,  attor- 


ney's fees,  reaffirmation  agreements, 
loading  up  by  debtors,  and  nonposses- 
sory,  nonpurchase  money  liens  have 
now  been  addressed.  I  want  to  thank 
Sena'tors  KEmiEDY,  Metzeitbaitm, 
Leahy,  Baucus,  DEConciifi,  and 
Heflin  for  their  persistence  in  work- 
ing toward  consensus  in  these  areas. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  legislation  before  the 
(X)mmittee  now  represents  reasonable 
banlcruptcy  reform  which  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  can  support.  I  am  also  of 
the  opinion  that  the  passage  of  the 
omnibus     bankruptcy     improvement 
package    is    essential    to    preserving 
public  faith  in  the  bankruptcy  system 
that  we  have  today.  The  public  has  a 
right  to  expect  a  bankruptcy  system 
that  provides  adequate  relief  to  those 
individuals  who  are  in  true  financial 
difficulty,  yet  does  not  reward  those 
who  would  manipulate  the  system  for 
gain,   or  place   undue  burdens  upon 
good-faith  creditors  seeking  to  recover 
upon  legitimate  claims.  While  most  of 
the  reforms  enacted  as  part  of  the 
1978  act  have  worked  well,  and  have 
been  of  benefit  to  both  debtors  and 
creditors,  the  time  has  come  for  Con- 
gress to  correct  the  few  flaws  that  are 
present  in  that  law.  Those  who  need 
bankruptcy   relief  should   get  bank- 
ruptcy relief;  but  we  must,  at  the  same 
time,  insure  that  the  bankruptcy  laws 
do  not  encourage  manipulation  and 
abuse  of  the  system.  The  bill  before 
the  Senate  today  provides  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  Congress  to  restore  eq- 
uitable balance  to  the  relationships 
between  debtors  and  creditors  in  bank- 
ruptcy, and  I  urge  all  Members  to  Join 
me  in  voting  in  favor  of  the  improve- 
ments package. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  con- 
tains the  text  of  S.  445,  the  Omnibus 
Bankruptcy  Improvement  Act  of  1983, 
the  bill  reported  out  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  last  week,  S.  445,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary by  unanimous  voice  vote  on 
Tuesday,  April  25.  with  committee 
amendments. 

The  bill  and  the  bill  report  have 
been  fUed  with  the  clerk,  and  the  bill 
is  in  appropriate  posture  for  action  as 
a  separate  matter. 

I  offer  the  text  of  the  bill  as  amend- 
ed to  S.  1013  because  I  believe  the  two 
bills,  both  of  which  deal  with  the 
reform  to  the  bankruptcy  system, 
should  be  considered  and  acted  upon 
by  the  Senate  as  a  package. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  spon- 
sors of  S.  1013,  Senator  Thurmond  and 
Senator  Heflin,  and  they  have  indi- 
cated they  support  the  amendment 
and  they  have  joined  in  it. 

I  also  suggest  that  this  represents  a 
compromise  between  my  position  and 
other  Senators  and  the  position  of 
Senator  Metzenbaum  and  some  of  his 
supporters. 
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I  believe  that  it  can  now  be  fairly 
represented  as  a  consensus  bill. 

What  we  will  do  after  this  is  adopted 
is,  we  will  then  pass  S.  445  separately. 

So  I  express  my  appreciation  gener- 
ally for  the  early  consideration  of  the 
Senate  of  bankruptcy  reform  legisla- 
tion. It  was  a  matter  that  sort  of  died 
in  the  so-called  lameduck  session  of 
Congress.  There  were  sone  differences. 

Senator  Metzenbaum  felt  strongly 
about  particularly  the  future  income 
provisions.  A  number  of  areas  of  com- 
promise were  worked  out,  I  think 
about  8.  or  9,  or  10.  But  there  was  at 
least  one  with  which  we  could  not 
agree,  but  that  has  now  been  ad- 
dressed and  we  are  in  a  position,  I  be- 
lieve, in  the  Senate  of  having  almost 
unanimous  support  for  this  provision. 

We  have  10  subtitles.  Of  course,  the 
most  important  subtitle  is  subtitle  (a) 
of  the  bill  which  corrects  defects  at 
least  in  those  sections  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Reform  Act  that  deal  with  con- 
sumer debtor  petitions.  These  defects 
have  served  to  encourage  needless 
filing,  inhibited  good-faith  creditors  in 
recovering  upon  legitimate  claims,  and 
I  believe  impaired  the  efficiency  of  the 
court  through  inadequate  procediu-es. 

The  language  of  subtitle  (a)  is  drawn 
directly  from  the  text  of  S.  2000  of  the 
97th  Congress,  the  changes  which 
have  been  approved  by  all  parties  in- 
volved in  drafting  the  legislation  and 
which  are  contained  in  the  committee 
amendment  which  I  will  move  the 
Senate  adopt. 

But  there  are.  as  I  have  indicated, 
nine  other  subtitles.  They  have  under- 
gone rigorous  scrutiny,  and  I  shall 
refer  to  the  subtitles  so  that  the 
Record  will  be  complete. 

Subtitle  A  is  the  consiuner  credit 
amendments;  subtitle  B  is  the  grain  el- 
evator bankruptcy  amendments.  This 
is  drawn  from  S.  3037,  the  97th  Con- 
gress. We  passed  this  one  provision 
about  three  times  in  the  Senate.  We 
are  hopeful  that  the  House  will  re- 
spond. It  is  very  important  to  Ameri- 
can farmers. 

Subtitle  C  is  the  shopping  centers 
bankruptcy  amendments  offered  by 
Senator  Hatch. 

Subtitle  D  is  the  dnmk  drivers'  non- 
dischargeability  of  debts,  which  was  S. 
2159  in  the  97th  Congress.  It  prohibits 
debts  incurred  as  a  result  of  an  act  of 
drunk  driving  from  being  discharged 
in  bankruptcy,  which  was  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, Senator  DAitroRTH. 

Subtitle  E  is  the  referee's  salary  and 
expense  fund  amendments,  drawn 
from  S.  863.  I  think  that  is  an  amend- 
ment by  the  distinguished  chairman. 
Senator  Tmnuioin). 

Subtitle  F  is  the  repurchase  agree- 
ments amendment. 

Subtitle  O  is  the  timesharing  agree- 
ments amendments.  This  is  one  we 
have  considered,  and  it  is  properly  in- 
cluded. 


Subtitle  H  is  bankruptcy  oversight. 

Subtitle  I  is  technical  and  clarifying 
amendments.  I  will  put  into  the 
Record  more  explanatory  material. 

I  can  say  each  of  these  titles  has 
been  addressed  in  committee.  They 
have  been  approved,  I  think  without 
objection,  in  most  cases.  They  are  part 
of  this  amendment  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk,  and  I  believe  the  amendment 
should  be  adopted  for  the  reasons 
stated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  put  addi- 
tional explanatory  material  into  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TOPICAL  SniOfART:  S.  445 

Subtitle  A:  Consumer  Credit  Amend- 
ments. S.  2000  In  the  97th  Congress.  (Dole), 
as  modified  by  Committee  amendments. 

Subtitle  B:  Grain  Elevator  Bankruptcy 
Amendments.  Text  is  drawn  from  S.  3037  in 
97th  Congress.  Provides  procedures  for  ex- 
pedited abandoiunent  of  grain  from  bank- 
rupt elevators.  (E>ole) 

Subtitle  C:  Shopping  Centers  Bankruptcy 
Amendments.  S.  2297  in  97th,  S.  549  in  98th. 
Establishes  a  timetable  within  which  trust- 
ee would  have  to  accept  or  reject  leases  on 
shopping  center  properties  in  bankruptcy. 
(Hatch) 

Subtitle  D:  Dnmk  Drivers'  Nondischargea- 
bUity  of  Debte.  S.  2159  in  97th  Congress. 
Prohibits  debts  Incurred  as  a  result  of  an  act 
of  drunk  driving  from  l)emg  discharged  in 
bankruptcy.  (Danforth) 

Subtitle  E:  Referee's  Salary  and  Expense 
Fund  Amendments.  (Drawn  from  S.  863  in 
97th  Congress.)  Corrects  a  drafting  error  in 
the  1978  act  which  requires  a  handful  of 
corporate  debtors  In  bankruptcy  to  continue 
making  payments  to  the  non-existent  fund. 

Subtitle  P:  Repurchase  Agreements 
Amendments.  Prop<:^  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  which  exempts  repurchase 
agreements  from  the  automatic  stay  in 
bankruptcy. 

Subtitle  O:  Timesharing  Agreements 
Amendments.  S.  3027  In  the  97th  Congress, 
S.  492  in  the  98th.  This  subtitle  provides 
that  persons  who  hold  timesharing  agree- 
ments shall  be  granted  a  lien  on  the  proper- 
ty involved  when  the  timesharing  contrac- 
tor goes  bankrupt  and  the  trustee  termi- 
nates the  timesharing  contract. 

Subtitle  H:  Bankruptcy  Oversight.  This 
subtitle  directs  the  Administrative  Office  to 
collect  Information  on  bankruptcy  filings  re- 
garding levels  of  debtor  income  and  assets, 
debtor  living  expenses,  and  total  amounts 
recovered  for  creditors  in  proceedings  under 
Chapters  7,  U.  and  13.  This  Information  will 
assist  Congress  in  analyzing  the  fimctionlng 
of  the  bankruptcy  system. 

Subtitle  I:  Technical  and  Clarifying 
Amendments.  The  bulk  of  the  provisions  in 
this  subtitle  are  drawn  from  S.  863,  which 
passed  the  Senate  by  unanimous  consent  In 
1981.  The  provisions  correct  grammatical, 
punctuation,  and  spelling  errors  in  the  code, 
clarify  the  Intent  of  the  drafters  in  certain 
sections,  and  generally  refine  procedures. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  half  a  minute. 


The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Kansas.  Senator  Dole. 
The  text  of  his  amendment  is  identical 
to  that  of  S.  445,  the  Omnibus  Bank- 
ruptcy Improvements  Act  of  1983.  S. 
445  makes  a  number  of  substantive 
changes  in  the  1978  Bankruptcy 
Reform  Act  which  are  necessary  to 
the  efficient  and  effective  working  of 
our  bankruptcy  laws.  This  bill  was 
unanimously  approved  by  our  commit- 
tee on  April  19.  1983. 

Of  greatest  significance  are  the  pro- 
visions of  this  amendment  dealing 
with  the  dramatic  rise  in  consumer 
bankruptcy  filed  last  Congress  on  S. 
2000  to  the  approximately  103  percent 
since  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1979.  While 
other  factors,  such  as  the  economy 
and  lawyer  advertising,  have  contrib- 
uted to  this  increase,  the  size  of  this 
increase  suggests  that  the  1978 
changes  in  the  substantive  bankruptcy 
laws  have  also  been  a  significant  con- 
tributing factor.  S.  445  and  the  Dole 
amendment  address  this  problem  by 
authorizing  a  court  to  dismiss  a  case 
under  chapter  7  where  the  court  deter- 
mines that  granting  of  relief  under 
this  chapter  would  constitute  a  sub- 
stantial abuse  of  the  bankruptcy  laws. 
The  amendment  also  provides  for  the 
court  to  give  financial  counseling  to 
the  debtor  regarding  the  chapter 
under  which  he  wishes  to  file  for 
relief.  The  thrust  of  these  changes  is 
to  encourage  greater  use  of  chapter  13, 
under  which  debtors  with  regular 
income  pay  all  or  a  portion  of  their 
debts  through  a  court-approved  plan. 
Unlike  S.  445  as  originally  drafted,  the 
creditor  will  not  be  able  to  raise  the 
issue  of  a  debtor's  access  to  chapter  7 
relief.  This  compromise  approach 
takes  the  place  of  the  so-called  future 
income  test  under  which  the  court, 
following  a  motion  by  a  creditor  to  dis- 
miss a  chapter  7  filing,  would  have 
evaluated  the  ability  of  debtors  to  pay 
a  reasonable  portion  of  their  debts  out 
of  future  income.  The  consumer  credit 
portion  of  the  Dole  amendment  also 
contains  a  number  of  other  important 
provisions  necessary  to  restore  the  ap- 
propriate balance  between  debtors  and 
creditors  in  this  area.  These  provisions 
include  those  relating  to  valuation  of 
collateral,  the  debtor's  duties  regard- 
ing retention  or  surrender  of  collater- 
al, exemptions,  loading  up  of  debts 
prior  to  a  bankruptcy  filing,  reaffirma- 
tion of  debts,  and  others. 

Aside  from  these  consumer  credit 
provisions,  the  Dole  amendment  also 
makes  an  important  and  necessary 
substantive  changes  in  other  areas  of 
bankruptcy  law.  For  example,  it  con- 
tains provisions  relating  to  grain  eleva- 
tor bankruptcies,  shopping  center 
tenant  bankruptcies,  timeshare  devel- 


oper bankruptcies,  limits  on  contribu- 
tions to  the  now  defunct  Referees' 
Salary  and  Expense  Fimd,  repurchase 
agreements,  and  certain  technical 
amendments  to  the  1978  act.  These 
other  items  were  noncontroversial 
during  Committee  consideration- 
many  of  them  having  been  previously 
approved  by  the  House  or  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  amendment. 
As  I  indicated  earlier,  I  believe  these 
provisions  to  be  essential  to  the  effi- 
cient working  of  the  bankruptcy  laws 
of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
Senator  Bioen  has  allocated  the  time 
under  his  control  to  my  direction,  and 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  may  be 
necessary. 

Let  me  preface  my  remarks  by 
saying  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  I  have  worked  long  and  arduously 
on  this  measure,  and  his  staff  and  my 
staff  have  spent  many  hours  on  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  S.  445  is  a  sepa- 
rate bill  from  what  we  have  before  us, 
and  the  amendment  is  to  offer  S.  445 
as  an  amendment  to  S.  1013. 

I  would  like  to  have  concurrence 
from  the  author  of  the  amendment, 
the  bill,  to  the  fact  that  the  legislative 
history  in  every  respect  as  made  in 
connection  with  S.  445  is  equally  appli- 
cable to  this  bill,  to  that  portion  of  the 
bill  which  is  S.  445  as  an  amendment. 
Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding  of 
that? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  Is  correct.  When  we 
take  up  the  bill  separately  I  intend  to 
make  the  same  statement  and  offer 
the  same  history  so  that  it  will  be 
identical. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Let  me  address  myself  to  the  issues 
of  this  matter.  I  do  not  intend  to 
oppose  this  amendment's  being  adopt- 
ed. But  I  think  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  entire 
bankruptcy  question,  the  substantive 
law  aspect.  I  am  not  addressing  myself 
to  the  bin  itself  but  only  to  S.  445  as 
an  amendment. 

In  1978,  Congress  passed  a  Bank- 
ruptcy Reform  Act,  and  it  contained  a 
number  of  different  amendments. 
Many  of  those  amendments  were  salu- 
tary. The  argument  was  made,  at  least 
in  the  last  year,  that  they  went  too 
far.  It  was  claimed  that  the  bankrupt- 
cy laws  were  being  abused,  and  it  was 
claimed  that  those  who  were  attempt- 
ing to  go  bankrupt  were  abusing  the 
privilege. 

Well,  indeed,  it  is  a  privilege  to  go 
bankrupt.  I  am  not  sure  that  those 
who  are  privileged  go  bankrupt,  but  it 
is  a  privilege  to  have  the  right  to  get  a 
clean  slate,  and  for  almost  100  years 
we  have  had  in  our  law  the  right  of  an 


Individual  to  file  for  bankruptcy,  and 
upon  discharge  of  his  debts  to  be  able 
to  have  a  fresh  start. 

Along  came  the  so-called  bankruptcy 
amendments  of  1982,  and  that  bill  was 
debated,  argued,  amended,  criticized, 
praised,  and  wound  up  not  being  en- 
acted into  law. 

Before  that  came  to  pass  a  very  ef- 
fective lobby  had  thrown  its  entire 
weight  into  the  passage  of  that  bill, 
the  so-called  creditors  lobby  and,  I 
might  say  parenthetically,  led  particu- 
larly by  one  major  finance  company  in 
the  country,  and  if  my  information  is 
correct  I  think  the  largest  one,  just  as 
In  the  case  of  the  withholding  of  divi- 
dends and  interest  provision  in  connec- 
tion with  the  banking  industry,  so  too 
we  found  a  tremendous  amount  of 
misinformation  was  being  spread 
throughout  the  country.  I  remember 
when  I  was  first  called  and  told  that 
the  Black  Caucus  was  supporting  the 
bill.  I  knew  that  did  not  make  sense 
and  it  was  not  logical  because  the 
blacks  of  this  country,  the  poor  of  this 
country,  those  who  could  not  fend  for 
themselves  and  who  have  had  difficul- 
ty in  the  economic  mainstream,  are 
the  very  ones  who  needed  the  right  to 
go  bankrupt,  said  it  did  not  add  up  to 
me. 

Sure  enough,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  calls  that  were  made  to  me 
with  that  representation,  upon  further 
research  it  was  found  that  indeed  the 
Black  Caucus  had  not  supported  the 
bill. 

Then  I  heard— I  was  getting  mes- 
sages, some  directly  and  some  indirect- 
ly—that my  opposition  to  S.  2000. 
which  was  the  number  of  the  bill  last 
year,  comparable  to  S.  445  this  year, 
would  somehow  be  embarrassing  to 
me,  and  that  I  should  not  be  opposed 
to  it,  and  was  I  not  concerned  about 
the  embarrassment. 

I  did  not  find  anything  embarrassing 
about  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  stood 
tall  and  proud  when  others  who  joined 
me  in  that  opposition  included  some  of 
the  finest  organizations  in  this  coun- 
try, a  total  list  of  which  comprises  the 
Leadership  Conference  Membership 
Organizations  on  Civil  Rights.  They 
came  out  in  opposition  to  that  bill 
during  an  early  stage,  in  opposition  to 
S.  445  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  that  group  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

icasership  conterence  membership 
Orgawizatiohs— Opposed  to  S.  2000 

Actors  Equity. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zlon  Church. 

Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority,  Inc. 

Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Fraternity,  Inc. 

Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile  Work- 
ers of  America. 

American  Association  of  University 
Women. 
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American  Baptist 
tlonal  Ministries. 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
American  Coalition  of  Citizens  with  Dis- 
abilities, Inc. 
American  Council  of  the  Blind. 
American  Ethical  Union. 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees. 

American  Federation  of  Labor— Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations. 

American  Federation  of  SUte.  County  and 
Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers.  AFL- 
CIO. 
American  Jewish  Committee. 
American  Jewish  Congress. 
American    Postal    Workers   Union,   AFL- 
CIO. 
American  Veterans  Committee. 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nal  B'rith. 
A  Philip  Randolph  Institute. 
Asociaclon       Naclonal       Pro       Personas 
Mayores. 
B'nai  B'rith  Women. 

Buildings  and   Construction  Trades  De- 
partment—AFL-CIO. 
Center  for  Commimlty  Change. 

Center  for  National  Policy  Review. 

Children's  Defense  Fund. 

Church   of  the   Brethren— World  Minis- 
tries Commission. 

Church  Women  United. 

Citizens  Lobby  for  Freedom  and  Fair  Play. 

Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women. 

Communication  Workers  of  America. 

Congress   of   Italian-American   Organiza- 
tions. Inc. 

Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority. 

Division  of  Homeland  Ministries— Chris- 
tian Church  (Disciples  of  Christ). 

Episcopal  Church— Public  Affairs  Office. 

Federation  of  Organizations  for  Profes- 
sional Women. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 

Frontiers  Internationals,  Inc. 

Frontlash. 

Hadassah,  Women's  Zionist  Organization 
of  America. 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  and  Bar- 
tenders International  Union. 

Improved  Benevolent  &  Protective  Order 
of  Elks  of  the  World. 

Industrial  Union  Department— AFL-CIO. 

International    Association    of    Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Werkers. 

International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union  of  America. 

International  Molders  &  Allied  Workers 
Union. 

International  Union  of  Electrical.  Radio  4c 
Machine  Workers. 

International  Union  of  Operating  Biigi- 
neers. 

International  Union,  United  Automobile 
Workers  of  America. 

Iota  Phi  Lambda  Sorority,  Inc. 

Japanese-American  Citizens  League. 

Jewish  Labor  Committee. 

Jewish  War  Veterans. 

Kappa  Alpha  PSI  Fraternity. 

Labor  Council   for  Latin  American  Ad- 
vancement. 

Labor  Zionist  Alliance. 

Lawyer's    Committee    for    Civil    Rights 
Under  Law. 

League  for  Industrial  Democracy. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States. 

Lutheran    Church    In   America— Division 
for  Mission  in  North  America. 
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Mexican-American  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Fund. 

NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Education 
Fund,  Inc. 

National  Alliance  of  Postal  it  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 

National  Alliance  of  Postal  <Se  Federal  Em- 
ployees—National Women's  Auxiliary. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National  Association  of  Colored  Women's 
Clubs,  Inc. 

National  Association  of  Community 
Health  Centers. 

National  Association  of  Human  Rights 
Workers. 

National  Association  of  Market  Develop- 
ers. 

National  Association  of  Negro  Business  dc 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc. 

National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Bro- 
kers. Inc. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

National  Association  of  University 
Women. 

National  Association  of  Women  Federal 
Contractors. 

National  Bar  Association. 

National  Beauty  Culturists'  League,  Inc. 

National  Business  League. 

National  Catholic  Conference  for  Interra- 
cial Justice. 

National  Coalition  of  Cuban  Americans. 

National  Committee  Against  Discrimina- 
tion in  Housing 

National  Community  Action  Agency  Exec- 
utive Directors  Association. 

National  Conference  of  Black  Mayors,  Inc. 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Char- 
iUes. 

National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews,  Inc. 

National  Congress  for  Community  Eco- 
nomic Development. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

National  Council  of  Churches— Division  of 
Church  &  Society. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Council  of  La  Raza. 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  Inc. 

Natioiuil  Dental  Association. 

National  Education  Association. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

National  Federation  of  Temple  Sister- 
hoods. 

National  Funeral  Directors  and  Morti- 
cians Association. 

National  Hispanic  Housing  Coalition. 

National  Image. 

National  Jewish  Community  Relations 
Advisory  Council. 

National  Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

National  Legal  Aid  <b  Defender  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Low  Income  Housing  Coalition. 

National  Neighbors. 

National  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Office  for  Black  Catholics. 

National  Organization  for  Women. 

National  Post  Office  Mail  Handlers. 
Watchmen,  Messengers  it  Group  Leaders. 

National  Sorority  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa, 
Inc. 

National  Urban  League. 

National  Women's  Political  Caucus. 

Newspaper  Guild. 

Oil,  Chemical  Si  Atomic  Workers  Interna- 
tional Union. 

Omega  Psi  Phi  Fraternity,  Inc. 

Opportunities  Industrialization  Center- 
Government  Relations  Services.  (OIC's  of 
America) 


Organization  of  Chinese  Americans,  Inc. 

Phi  Beta  Sigma  Fraternity,  Inc. 

Pioneer  Women— American  Affairs. 

Potomac  Institute. 

Project  Equality,  Inc. 

Recruitment  and  Training  Program. 

Retail,  Wholesale  &  Department  Store 
Union,  AFL-CIO. 

Rural  America. 

Sigma  Gamma  Rho  Sorority.  Inc. 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence. 

Transport  Workers  Union  of  America. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions. 

Unitarian  Unversallsts  Association. 

United  Association  of  Joumejmien  8i  Ap- 
prentices of  the  Plumbing  &  Pipe  Fitting 
Industry  of  the  U.S.  &  Canada— AFL-CIO. 

United  Church  of  Christ— Commission  for 
Racial  Justice  Now. 

United  Church  of  Christ— Office  for 
Church  in  Society. 

United  Farm  Workers  of  America.  AFL- 
CIO. 

United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers 
International  Union. 

United  Hebrew  Trades. 

United  Methodist  Church— Board  of 
Church  and  Society. 

United  Methodist  Church— Board  of 
Global  Ministries  Women's  Division. 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

United  Neighborhood  Centers  of  America, 
Inc. 

United  Presbsrterian  Church— Unit  on 
Church  &  Race. 

United  Rubber,  Cork,  Linoleum  8t  Plastic 
Workers  of  America. 

U.S.  Catholic  Conference— Division  of 
Urban  Affairs. 

United  States  Youth  Council 

United  Steel  Workers  of  America. 

United  Synagogue  of  America. 

Voter  Education  Project,  Inc. 

Women's  American  ORT. 

Women's  Equity  Action  League. 

Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund. 

Women's  Workforce— Wider  Opportuni- 
ties for  Women. 

Workmen's  Circle. 

Yoimg  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the 
USA,  National  Board. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of 
the  USA,  National  Board. 

Zeta  Phi  Beta  Sorority.  Inc. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  argument 
was  made  that  the  credit  industry,  the 
banks,  the  finance  companies  were  all 
being  hurt.  People  were  going  bank- 
rupt, they  could  not  collect  their 
money.  Well,  at  first  blush,  the  obvi- 
ous answer  was  that,  of  course,  more 
people  were  going  bankrupt.  There 
was  a  recession  on.  Ten  percent  of  the 
working  people  of  this  country  were 
unemployed;  mortgagees  were  fore- 
closing on  their  loans  on  working 
people  and  on  farmers  and  others  as 
well,  and  it  was  very  understandable 
that  more  people  were  going  bankrupt. 

So  that  seemed  to  be  an  obvious 
answer.  Then  we  had  testimony  before 
our  committee  from  a  bankruptcy 
Judge  in  the  South  who  had  made  a 
study  of  this  subject,  and  he  pointed 
out  some  very  interesting  facts.  The 
number  of  bankruptcies  per  dollar  of 
credit  outstanding  had  actually  de- 
creased since  the  amendments  of  1978. 
So  that  argtunent  did  not  hold  water. 


But  the  credit  industry  never  paid  any 
attention  to  the  reality  of  that  fact. 

The  fact  is,  when  this  bill  again 
came  back  in  1983,  it  had  a  number  of 
provisions  in  it  that  I  and  others 
found  objectionable.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  we  have  been  able  to  work 
with  the  author  of  this  legislation, 
who  also  is  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee having  jurisdiction  of  this 
matter,  and  as  a  consequence  the  Fed- 
eral exemptions  have  been  preserved 
while  clearcut  loopholes  in  those  ex- 
emptions have  been  closed.  We  had  no 
difficulty  with  that. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  were  some  in- 
stances in  which  you  could  combine 
State  and  Federal  exemptions  and 
abuse  really  the  rights  of  the  creditors 
as  well  as  abuse  the  privileges  of  the 
debtors.  So  that  was  changed.  But  the 
Federal  exemptions  as  such  have  been 
preserved. 

Existing  protections  requiring  court 
approval  of  reaffirmation  agreements 
have  been  maintained  for  debtors  not 
represented  by  attorneys.  What  that 
means  is  that  too  often  the  credit  in- 
dustry has  gone  to  the  bankrupt  and 
threatened  him  or  her  with  all  sorts  of 
nonsense  in  order  to  get  the  debtor  to 
reaffirm  that  he  or  she  would  contin- 
ue to  meet  their  obligations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  debt  even  after  bank- 
ruptcy. That  matter  has  been  taken 
care  of  in  this  bill. 

Then  the  matter  of  finance  company 
liens  on  all  health  aids  and  on  tools  of 
the  trade  up  to  $1,000  in  value  may  be 
avoided  as  the  bill  now  stands  and 
liens  on  household  goods  may  be 
avoided  when  the  court  finds  that  pay- 
ment of  the  redemption  value  is  im- 
possible and  loss  of  the  property 
would  impose  an  undue  hardship  on 
the  debtor.  We  have  been  able  to 
change  the  bill  so  that  that  is  no 
longer  a  problem. 

We  have  been  able  to  change  the  bill 
so  that  the  presumption  that  debts  in- 
curred prior  to  filing  for  bankruptcy 
were  fraudulently  incurred  will  not  in- 
clude debts  incurred  for  expenses  rea- 
sonably necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  debtor  or  the  debtor's  dependents. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  words  I  am  using  and 
the  phrases  I  am  using  are  language  of 
the  courts,  language  of  those  who 
practice  in  bankruptcy  courts,  but,  in 
essence,  what  we  are  saying  is  we  have 
been  able  to  make  some  changes  that 
continue  to  provide  protection  for  the 
debtor  and  do  not  make  it  Just  a  credi- 
tor's bill. 

Another  change  that  was  made  is 
that  the  court  will  be  required  to 
award  attorneys  fees  to  debtors  who 
prevail  when  a  creditor  challenges  the 
discharge  if  the  creditor  was  not  sub- 
stantially Justified  in  making  the  chal- 
lenge. 

Now.  all  of  those  improvements  were 
very  important.  But  they  do  not  com- 


pare in  importance  to  the  one  provi- 
sion that  is  not  in  this  bill  which  was 
the  most  important  change  of  all.  The 
credit  industry  wanted  the  bankrupt 
to  be  able  to  prove  that  he  or  she 
could  not  pay  50  percent  of  their  debts 
over  a  period  of  3  to  5  years.  Although 
we  went  back  and  forth  as  to  who 
would  have  the  burden  of  proof  in 
such  a  matter,  in  essence,  it  would 
have  added  more  to  the  litigation.  It 
would  have  required  the  debtor  to 
have  more  attorneys  fees.  It  would 
have  made  it  that  much  more  difficult 
for  the  debtor  to  go  bankrupt  and  it 
would  have  provided  a  mortgage  on 
his  or  her  future.  That  to  us  was  the 
essence  of  the  egregious  portions  of  S. 
445. 

Why,  we  said,  should  any  individual 
who  wants  to  go  bankrupt  be  called 
upon  to  prove  that  her  or  she  Is 
making  $15,000,  $18,000,  $20,000, 
$25,000  a  year  and  would  not  have  to 
mortgage  their  future?  It  had  not  hap- 
pened in  the  last  100  years.  What  was 
there  about  1983  that  made  it  right  to 
expect  a  debtor  to  do  that?  Merely  be- 
cause the  creditors'  lobby  wanted  it? 
That  was  not  reason  enough.  They 
were  not  being  hurt.  They  had  an  easy 
remedy.  If  you  do  not  want  people  to 
go  bankrupt  and  discharge  some  of 
their  debts,  do  not  lend  them  the 
money.  The  reason  the  credit  industry 
is  a  creditor  is  because  it  offers  credit 
and  that  is  how  it  makes  the  money.  It 
charges  for  offering  that  credit  and  it 
does  not  give  its  money  away  and 
nobody  expects  it  to  do  so.  But  it  did 
not  have  the  right  and  it  does  not 
have  the  right,  and  under  the  law  it 
will  not  have  the  right,  to  cause  a 
debtor  to  mortgage  his  or  her  future. 

I  cannot  tell  you  strongly  enough 
and  loudly  enough  how  pleased  I  am 
that,  after  continuous  battle,  day  in 
and  day  out.  pressure,  pressure,  pres- 
sure to  let  the  bill  go  with  the  future 
income  mortgaging  provision  in  it,  we 
have  successfully  worked  out  with  the 
author  of  this  amendment  the  total 
elimination  of  the  future  income  lan- 
guage. And  for  that  I  want  to  express 
my  personal  appreciation  to  him. 

I  have  worked  with  him  on  a  nimiber 
of  matters  this  year  and  in  the  past.  I 
find  that  we  are  not  always  in  agree- 
ment, but  I  always  find  that  he  is  rea- 
sonable. I  feel  that  in  this  matter, 
once  he  came  to  understand  what  the 
issue  was  all  about,  I  cannot  say  that 
he  approved  of  eliminating  the  future 
income  text  but  at  least  he  acceded  to 
our  concerns  and  the  future  income 
matter  is  no  longer  in  the  legislation. 

Now  I  want  it  understood  that  I  be- 
lieve that  S.  445,  either  in  its  original 
form  or  by  amendment,  because  it  is 
identical,  still  tips  the  balance  unnec- 
essarily in  favor  of  creditors  at  a  most 
inappropriate  tune.  This  still  is  a 
creditors  bill.  It  \s  not  a  debtors  or 
consumers  bill.  And  consiuners  are  the 
ones  who  have  suffered  so  much  from 


inflation,  so  much  from  the  high  inter- 
est rates,  and  so  much  from  the  record 
postwar  unemployment  that,  in  my 
opinion,  no  bill  at  all  would  be  the  best 
bill. 

But  since  it  is  obvious  that  there  is 
to  be  a  bill.  I  believe  that,  if  legislation 
is  to  be  enacted,  S.  445,  either  in  the 
original  form  or  as  an  amendment  to 
this  bill,  is  a  significant  improvement 
over  the  original  proposals  that  were 
made  last  year. 

Although  I  cannot  say  that  I  sup- 
port the  bill  or  the  amendment.  I  can 
say  that  I  do  not  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  I  do  indicate  my  apprecia- 
tion for  his  cooperation  in  connection 
with  this  matter. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  I  appreciate  the  conunents  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio.  I 
also  understand  the  great  amount  of 
staff  work  done  by  Marge  Baker  and 
Doug  Comer.  They  deserve  special 
thanks  and  we  appreciate  that. 

I  believe  that  there  has  been  a  bring- 
ing together  of  opposing  views  for  the 
most  part.  I  think  the  coalition  for 
bankruptcy  reform  has  provided  a  val- 
uable service.  They  have  been  directly 
involved  in  some  of  these  areas  and  I 
think  they  have  been  very  reasonable. 
I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
just  some  of  the  members  of  the 
groups  that  support  this  provision. 

I  think,  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
said,  even  those  who  may  have  been  in 
strong  opposition  now  will  be  in  a  neu- 
tral position  for  the  most  part— they 
may  not  be  in  the  position  to  say  we 
are  very  enthusiastic  about  S.  445,  but 
I  think  at  least  they  may  be  neutral  in 
their  opposition. 

So  I  just  suggest  that  we  have  tried 
to  work  out  the  differences.  It  seemed 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  if  we  were 
going  to  get  this  bill  moving,  we  had  to 
do  it  and  do  it  as  quickly  as  we  could. 
I  want  to  thank  the  majority  leader 
and  the  minority  leader  and  others  for 
scheduling  this  measure,  because  next 
week  we  get  into  the  budget  process. 
That  might  take  1  week,  maybe  2 
weeks,  and  then  who  knows  what  will 
happen  after  that.  So  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  for  his  willingness  to 
try  to  work  out  a  compromise. 

I  believe  that  we  have  reached  a  rea- 
sonable position.  I  would  hope  that 
the  amendment  might  be  adopted. 
Mr.  HEFLIN  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I 
rise  to  join  as  a  sponsor  and  support 
my  distinguished  subcommittee  chair- 
man. Senator  Bob  Dole,  in  this 
amendment  to  S.  1013.  which  Is  the 
substance  of  S.  445,  the  Omnibus 
Bankruptcy  Improvements  Act  that 
was  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

The  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978 
represented  a  comprehensive  revision 


and  liberalization  of  many  aspects  of 
the  bankruptcy  law.  Most  of  the  sub- 
stantive reforms  have  worked  well  and 
have  had  a  beneficial  impact  on  the 
bankruptcy  system.  It  has  now,  howev- 
er, become  evident  that  some  modifi- 
cations and  improvements  are  in  order 
if  we  are  to  insure  equity  and  efficien- 
cy imder  this  law. 

I  am  very  concerned  with  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  rate  of  bankruptcies 
and  any  loopholes  in  the  existing  law 
which  might  encourage  unnecessary 
bankruptcy  filings.  Since  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Reform  Act  took  effect  in  Oc- 
tober 1979.  the  number  of  bankrupt- 
cies has  more  than  doubled.  While 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sluggish 
economy  was  a  major  contributor  to 
this  increase,  this  factor  alone  does 
not  explain  this  imprecedented  in- 
crease in  bankruptcy  cases.  The  bank- 
ruptcy law  has  become  too  liberal,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  consumer 
credit  transactions,  and  has  provided 
an  escape  hatch  for  those  overextend- 
ed debtors  who  in  the  long  nm  could 
well  afford  to  meet  their  obligations. 

In  the  area  of  consumer  bankrupt- 
cies, this  legislation  will  tighten  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  1978  Bankruptcy 
Act,  revise  inefficient  procedures,  and 
eliminate  provisions  which  are  unduly 
biu'densome  for  good-faith  creditors 
seeking  to  recover  on  legitimate 
claims.  While  this  measure  corrects 
abuses  and  oversights  in  the  existing 
bankruptcy  law.  it  retains  those  pro- 
tections needed  by  deserving  debtors 
who  find  themselves  in  financial  diffi- 
culty. 

This  amendment  also  addresses 
other  problem  areas  in  need  of  revi- 
sion. It  provides  procedures  for  expe- 
dited distribution  of  grain  stored  in 
bankrupt  elevators,  to  insure  that 
farmers  who  own  grain  stored  in  the 
elevators  and  farmers  who  have  sold 
grain  to  a  bankrupt  elevator  operator, 
but  who  have  not  received  payments, 
are  not  pimished  financially  by  delays 
in  bankruptcy  court  proceedings. 

Another  provision  concerns  the 
bankruptcy  of  shopping  centers  and 
amends  the  law  as  to  affirming  or  re- 
jecting leases  of  space  in  a  shopping 
center.  This  legislation  is  needed  to 
stop  abuses  in  those  instances  where  a 
shopping  center  tenant  is  in  bankrupt- 
cy and  is  unable  to  fulfill  his  lease  ob- 
ligations. This  often  may  result  in 
shopping  center  vacancies  or  assign- 
ment of  the  lease  by  the  trustee  to 
tenants  with  nonconforming  uses, 
both  of  which  ciulail  the  business  of 
fellow  tenants.  This  proposal  would  es- 
tablish a  timetable  within  which  trust- 
ees would  have  to  affirm  or  reject 
leases  of  space  held  by  a  bankrupt, 
tenant,  would  instate  rules  regarding 
the  assignment  of  the  lease,  and  would 
insure  that  leases  that  have  expired  by 
virtue  of  their  own  terms  before  the 
f  Uing  of  a  bankruptcy  petition  are  not 
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artifidaUy  "revived"  by  the  bankrupt- 
cy court. 

Also  contained  In  this  package  is  a 
modified  version  of  a  bill  Introduced 
by  Senator  OAirroRTH  which  provides 
that  a  debt  Incurred  as  a  result  of  an 
act  of  drunk  driving  is  not  discharge- 
able. Under  existing  law,  a  debt  result- 
ing from  a  tortious  act  is  nondls- 
chargeable  only  If  the  debt  is  the 
result  of  a  "willful  and  malicious 
injury"  to  the  property  or  person  of 
another.  In  most  States,  the  act  of  the 
drunk  driver  is  grounded  in  negligence 
and  is.  thus,  dischargeable.  By  making 
such  debts  nondlschargeable,  we  can 
protect  victims  of  the  drunk  driver 
and  deter  drunk  driving. 

This  legislation  further  includes  a 
proposal  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  which  would  exempt  repur- 
chase agreements  from  the  automatic 
stay  in  bankruptcy  proceedings,  llils 
is  designed  to  prevent  a  domino  effect, 
should  a  major  sec\irities  dealer  de- 
clare bankruptcy. 

Also  in  this  package  is  a  provision  to 
protect  holders  of  timesharing  agree- 
ments in  the  event  the  timesharing 
contractor  goes  bankrupt.  Under  time- 
sharing agreements,  a  party  purchases 
the  right  to  use  the  property  for  a  des- 
ignated length  of  time  each  year. 
Under  present  law,  when  the  contrac- 
tor goes  bankrupt,  the  holder  of  the 
timesharing  agreement  is  relegated  to 
the  position  of  a  general,  unsecured 
creditor.  This  bill  would  update  the 
bankruptcy  law  to  make  it  compatible 
with  the  concept  of  timesharing  by 
granting  the  holder  of  such  an  agree- 
ment a  lien  against  the  property  if  the 
timesharing  contract  is  rejected  by  the 
trustee  in  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  President,  these  revisions  and 
clarifications  included  in  this  legisla- 
tion are  needed  to  bring  about  a  more 
equitable  bankruptcy  law  and  to 
insure  fairness  to  the  parties  involved. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
vital  legislative  package  of  reforms.  I 
hope  that  the  U.S.  Senate  can  join  to- 
gether and  act  in  a  positive  nonparti- 
san way  in  this  most  important  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to 
add  that  since  Senator  DxCoNcnn  pre- 
viously mentioned  the  question  of 
bankruptcy  and  the  possibility  of  the 
nondlschargeablllty  of  judgments 
which  might  involve  dnmk  driving, 
this  amendment  has  provisions  in  it 
which  wiU  tighten  this  and  prevent 
the  discharge  of  judgments  or  claims 
where  the  debtor's  operation  of  a 
motor  vehicle  while  legally  intoxicated 
were  to  occur.  I  think  this  means  that 
drunk  driving  injuries  that  are  caused 
to  individuals  or  to  property  will  not 
be  dischargeable  in  the  future.  I  think 
this  strengthens  it  a  great  deal. 

I  believe  Senator  E>kConciki  will  be 
actually  pleased  with  these  provisions 
In  this  pertaining  to  that  matter. 

On  the  farmers'  grain  bankruptcy 
bill,  where  we  have  had  people  with 


granaries  and  elevators,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  said  he  passed  it 
three  times.  According  to  my  calcula- 
tions, he  passed  it  four  times  and  this 
will  be  the  fifth  time  that  he  passed 
that  particular  phase  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  on  work- 
ing out  this  agreement  relative  to  this 
bill.  I  was  glad  to  assist  in  trying  to 
work  out  the  matter.  We  feel,  overall, 
that  this  is  a  good  amendment. 

We  now  have  linkage  of  two  bank- 
ruptcy bills,  one  a  structural  bill  for 
the  courts,  and  the  other  one  a  sub- 
stantive law  bill.  I  think  that  we  have 
made  a  great  deal  of  progress  in  trying 
to  eliminate  the  problems  that  have 
arisen  pertaining  to  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  court  structure  and  the  ex- 
perience which  has  occurred  since 
1978  dealing  with  the  substantive 
bankruptcy  law. 

AMKNDMEIIT  HO.  1308,  AS  UODiriED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska,  the  ma- 
jority whip.  Senator  Stevens,  has  an 
amendment  relating  to  fishing.  It  has 
been  discussed  with  the  leadership, 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
We  have  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  modify 
the  amendment  I  will  send  to  the  desk 
since  Senator  Stevens  cannot  be 
present,  and  to  include  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaslui. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  lam  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  spent  the  last 
hour  or  two  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  Will  the  Senator 
represent  that  the  language  modifica- 
tion is  in  the  exact  form  which  has 
been  agreed  upon  by  my  staff,  the 
staff  of  Senator  Stevens,  and  the  Sen- 
ator's staff? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  my  imderstand- 
ing.        

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  would  only 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  that  it 
has  been  a  little  difficult  to  work  on 
that  particular  amendment  this  after- 
noon. I  would  ask  his  assurance  that 
if,  for  some  reason,  there  has  been 
some  item  changed  that  we  have  not 
picked  up,  which  we  find  objection- 
able, he  will  see  to  It  that  appropriate 
correction  will  be  made  either  here  or 
in  conference. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  amendment  is  very 
short.  It  is  that  title  V  of  the  bill,  as 
amended,  is  modified  to  Include  the 
following: 

or  in  the  caae  of  a  United  States  fisher- 
man who  has  caught  fish  sold  to  a  fish  proc- 
essing facility  owned  or  operated  by  the 
debtor  In  the  ordinary  course  of  such  sellers 


btulness  (as  auch  terms  are  defined  In  sec- 
tion 557  of  this  tiUe) 

And  then  it  sajrs  that  section  536(b) 
is  amended  by  adding  in  such  subsec- 
tion after  the  word  "grain"  the  follow- 
ing: "or  fish"  and  then  by  adding  in 
such  subsection  after  the  word  "grain" 
the  second  time  it  appears  the  follow- 
ing: "or  fish." 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  agree  totally  that  is  what  the  amend- 
ment reads.  I  think  both  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  and  I  recognize  it  is  a 
little  difficult  to  follow  an  amendment 
in  that  form.  If  necessary,  I  hope  it 
will  be  corrected  so  that  we  achieve 
that  which  we  all  intend  to  achieve. 
That  is  to  put  the  fishermen  in  the 
same  position  as  the  farmers  where 
the  circumstances  are  identical. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  conclude  instead  of 
them  being  put  in  the  same  camp  they 
are  being  put  in  the  same  boat  in 
regard  to  that. 

The  second  thing  is  that  I  think  this 
is  broad  enough  to  take  care  of  any 
Alabama-caught  catfish. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  agree. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
just  want  to  say  that  we  approve  of 
the  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
and  able  Senator  from  Alaska.  We 
hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  the 
modification  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  so 
modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  1208),  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  At  subtlUe  "B"  of  "Htle  V  of  the 
bill  as  amended,  add  the  following:  (a)  "or  In 
the  case  of  a  United  States  fisherman  who 
has  caught  fish  sold  to  a  fish  processing  fa- 
cility owned  or  operated  by  the  debtor  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  such  sellers  business 
(as  such  terms  are  defined  In  section  557  of 
this  title)"  after  the  word  "Title"  in  section 
536(b)  of  the  bill  as  amended,  (b)  by  adding 
in  such  subsection,  after  the  word  "grain", 
the  following:  "or  fish":  by  adding  in  such 
subsection,  after  the  word  "grain"  the 
second  time  it  appears,  the  following:  "or 
fish" 

•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na, the  Senator  from  Kansas,  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  their  coopera- 
tion and  support  for  my  amendment 
which  brings  fishermen  into  equal 
treatment  with  their  counterparts  in 
agriculture. 

This  amendment  will  for  the  first 
time  allow  fishermen  to  enjoy  the 
same  protection  under  oiu-  bankruptcy 
laws  as  farmers  regarding  their  right 
to  payment  for  fish  that  has  been 
landed  and  delivered  to  a  processing 


facility.  My  amendment  will  allow 
those  fishermen  who  contribute  the 
product  that  forms  the  basis  for  the 
bankruptcy  estate  to  also  hold  a  right 
to  compensation  for  their  fish.  This 
amendment  gives  those  fishermen  a 
superior  claim  up  to  $2,000  for  the 
value  of  product  that  they  land. 

I  thank  the  Senate  for  consideration 
of  this  measure,  and  urge  that  the 
Senate  adopt  the  amendment.* 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Do 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield  back  his 
time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  is  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment,  as 
modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  1208).  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wtilch 
the  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though all  of  us  understand  that  sub- 
stantive changes  are  needed  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Code  of  1978,  at  the  same 
time  we  must  acknowledge  that,  pr(X»- 
durally,  the  act  has  been  a  success. 
Bankruptcy  (»ses  under  the  code  were 
being  handled  far  more  expeditiously 
and  efficiently  than  imder  prior  law. 
In  fact,  but  for  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision  in  the  Marathon  Pipe  Line 
case,  none  of  us  would  be  advocating  a 
change  in  the  1978  system. 

But  the  Supreme  Court  did  decide 
the  Marathon  case,  and  we  must  deal 
with  the  issues  raised  by  the  Court.  In 
arriving  at  a  response  to  the  problems 
generated  by  that  decision,  two  poli- 
cies ought  to  receive  our  primary  at- 
tention. First,  we  ought  to  develop  a 
response  that  is  certain  to  survive  con- 
stitutional scrutiny.  Second,  we  ought 
to  develop  a  response  that  causes  the 
least  disruption  and  which  will  consoli- 
date the  gains  in  case  admmistration 
under  the  1978  code.  In  my  view,  the 
only  proposal  I  have  seen  that  meets 
these  criteria  is  one  which  would 
retain  the  current  coiu-t  structure  but 
change  the  teniu-e  of  the  bankruptcy 
judges  from  14  years  to  life  during 
good  behavior  that  is  to  say,  making 
bankruptcy  judges  article  III  judges  in 
a  separate  and  distinct  class  from  the 
district  court. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  assert  that 
the  proposal  before  us  today  is  totally 
without  merit.  It  avoids  the  unpopular 
course  of  creating  a  large  number  of 
article  III  judgeships  at  one  time.  I 
find  that  very  appealing.  At  the  same 
time,  however.  I  have  serious  doubts 


about  its  constitutionality.   In  order 
for  the  system  created  under  this  bill 
to  function  efficiently  and  to  avoid 
clogging   the   district   courts,   parties 
must  regularly  waive  objections  to  the 
bankruptcy  courts'  exercise  of  plenary 
jurisdiction.  Such  jurisdiction,  howev- 
er, cannot  be  conferred  upon  the  court 
by  the  parties,  if  it  is  otherwise  lack- 
ing. This  fact  alone  convinces  me  that 
the  restructuring  contained  in  S.  1013 
is  of  sufficiently  uncertain  constitu- 
tionality as  to  be  unacceptable.  And,  in 
cases  where  the  parties  do  not  agree  to 
have   the  bankruptcy   court  exercise 
plenary     jurisdiction,     this    proposal 
would  add  another  luidue  and  unnec- 
essary burden  onto  the  district  courts. 
Mr.    President,    my    major   concern 
about  conferring  article  III  status  on 
bankruptcy  judges,  while  otherwise  re- 
taining the  current  court  structure,  is 
my  reluctance  to  create  so  many  new 
article  III  positions  at  one  time.  That 
is  a  problem  however,  with  which  a 
bill  could  deal.  My  remaining  concern 
is  what  will  hapi}en  to  these  positions 
if  there  is  what  some  see,  and  what  we 
all  hope,  will  be  an  eventual  reduction 
in   the   caseload   of   the   bankruptcy 
courts.  In  that  case,  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  the  power  of  the  Congress 
is  sufficient  to  transfer  some  of  the 
positions  from  the  bankruptcy  courts 
to  the  district  courts.  Unfortunately,  I 
feel  quite  confident  that  the  caseload 
of  the  district  courts  will  never  be  sub- 
stantially reduced  and  that  the  con- 
cern is  therefore  academic. 

Mr.  President,  l>ecause  I  believe  the 
bill  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee to  be  of  questionable  constitution- 
ality, to  constitute  an  undue  burden 
on  the  district  courts  and  to  be  lacking 
in  sufficient  certainty,  I  cannot  sup- 
port it.  I  regret  that  I  will  not  be  able 
to  vote  against  this  proposal  because  I 
think  that  the  provisions  of  S.  1013 
creating  new  district  court  judgeships 
is  badly  needed,  and  thus,  some  bill 
should  pass.  AnA,  it  may  well  be  more 
important  to  get  our  discussions  with 
the  House  about  a  solution  to  the 
Marathon  case  started  than  to  contin- 
ue to  debate  the  form  our  proposal 
will  t.fticp 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  made  every  effort  to  come  up 
with  a  bill  that  is  constitutional,  and  I 
suggest  that  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington 
read  our  report  beginning  on  page  32 
regarding  the  constitutionality  of  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation.  I  feel 
that,  being  such  an  able  lawyer,  he 
will  be  convinced  that  it  is  constitu- 
tional after  reading  our  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do 
Senators  yield  back  their  time  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Yes,  we  yield  back  our 
time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  any  other  Senator  has  any 
amendments.  If  not.  third  reading. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
just  want  to  take  1  minute  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  the  able  and 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
for  his  fine  cooperation  and  the  great 
help  he  has  given  on  this  important 
matter. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  for  the 
great  service  he  has  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  bankruptcy  matters  and 
specifically  with  this  legislation. 

I  also  thank  my  distinguished  and 
able  friend  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mbtz- 
enbaum)  for  the  cooperation  he  has 
given  in  getting  this  matter  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration  and  passage 
and  for  his  deep  interest  in  this  legis- 
lation. 

Finally.  I  thank  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini)  for  his  deep  interest  in 
banlsTuptcy  issues  and  for  the  fine 
contribution  he  has  made  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  certain  staff  members 
here  who  have  done  such  a  fine  job: 
Steve  Markman  and  Sally  Rogers  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  staff;  Mr. 
Dee  Lide,  the  chief  counsel  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee;  Mr.  Arthur  Brisk- 
man  of  Senator  Hepxin's  staff.  Mr. 
Doug  Comer  of  Senator  Dole's  staff, 
Ms.  Marge  Baker  of  Senator  Metz- 
ENBAUM's  staff,  and  Mr.  Bob  Feidler  of 
Senator  DeConcini 's  staff. 

These  staff  meml)ers  have  worked 
very  hard  on  this  legislation.  This  is  a 
matter  that  has  required  a  great  deal 
of  time-consuming  thought  and  nego- 
tiation. I  commend  all  these  staff 
members  for  the  fine  Job  they  have 
done. 
I  yield  back  my  time,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  for  just  a  moment  say  that  we 
who  work  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
caimot  do  so  without  the  able  assist- 
ance of  our  own  assistants.  I  have 
about  two-and-a-half  assistants  help- 
ing me— Marge  Baker,  who  represents 
one-and-a-half,  and  Marilyn  Faulkson, 
one,  and  they  have  been  a  big  assist- 
ance to  me.  They  have  been  so  diligent 
in  this  entire  matter  for  the  last  year 
and  I  publicly  express  my  appreciation 
to  them.  I  know  they  have  a  great 
working  relationship  with  the  staff  of 
Senator  Thurmond,  Senator  Hetlin, 
and  Senator  Dole.  I  appreciate  the  co- 
operation that  has  been  extended  by 
the  very  able  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee and  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
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Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
concur  in  the  accolades  ttiat  have  been 
given  to  various  staff  members  for 
their  work  on  this  bill.  I  think  we 
would  be  remiss  if  we  did  not  mention 
the  great  work  that  Jan  Wilson  of  the 
Legislative  Counsel  has  done.  She 
worked  on  this  many,  many  days  and 
many,  many  nights,  I  may  say,  relative 
to  getting  this  bill  in  proper  legislative 
language. 

I  particularly  pay  tribute  to  my 
staff,  Randall  Black  and  the  judge, 
Arthur  Briskman,  who  was  a  Judge  in 
Alabama  before  he  came  here.  He 
probably  is  more  knowledgeable  about 
bankruptcy  law  than  any  person  that  I 
have  known  on  the  Hill  here.  He  prac- 
ticed for  many  years  in  the  bankrupt- 
cy courts  of  Alabama  and  has  vast 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  bankruptcy. 
That  knowledge  has  been  of  great  ben- 
efit to  us  as  we  have  worked  on  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
speaking  about  staff  members,  I  over- 
looked two  members.  I  wish  to  thank 
Peggy  Mainor  and  Randall  Black  of 
Senator  Hetlin's  staff.  I  also  wish  to 
express  appreciation  to  Jan  Wilson,  of 
the  Legislative  Counsel's  Office.  She 
was  most  helpful,  as  Senator  Heflin 
stated,  in  the  work  on  the  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  the  bill,  as 
amended,  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  1013)  was  passed  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1013 
An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  the  United 

States    Code    regarding    jurisdiction    in 

bankruptcy  proceedings,  and  to  establish 

new  Federal  judicial  positions 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bankruptcy  Court 
and  Federal  Judgeship  Act  of  1983". 
TITLE  I 

Sbc.  101.  Section  241  of  the  Act  of  Novem- 
ber 6.  1978  (Public  Law  95-598:  92  Stet. 
2668).  adding  chapter  90  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  repealed. 

Sbc.  102.  (a)  Title  28.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  chapter  89  the 
following: 

"CHAPTER  90— DISTRICT  COURTS  AND 
BANKRUPTCY  COURTS 

"1471.  Jurisdiction. 

"1472.  Venue  of  cases  under  title  11. 

"1473.  Venue  of  proceedings  arising  under 

or  related  to  cases  under  title 

11. 
"1474.  Venue  of  cases  ancillary  to  foreign 

proceedings. 
"1475.  Change  of  venue. 
"1476.  Removal  of  bankruptcy  cases. 
"1477.  Jury  trials. 
"1478.  Appeals. 
"•1471.  Jnrtedietion 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  district  courts  shall  have 
original  and  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  all 
;  under  UUe  11. 


"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  Act  of  Congress 
that  confers  exclusive  jurisdiction  on  a 
court  or  courts  other  than  the  district 
courts,  the  district  courts  shall  have  original 
but  not  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  all  civil  pro- 
ceedings arising  under  title  11.  or  arising  In 
or  related  to  cases  under  title  11. 

"(c)  All  cases  under  title  11  and  all  civil 
proceedings  arising  under  title  11,  or  arising 
in  or  related  to  cases  under  title  11  shall  be 
referred  to  the  bankruptcy  court  for  the  dis- 
trict. The  bankruptcy  court  for  the  district 
in  which  a  case  or  proceeding  under  title  11 
is  pending  shall  have  the  authority  to  exer- 
cise all  of  the  jurisdiction  conferred  on  the 
district  courts  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section,  except  where  Inconsistent  with 
the  Constitution,  unless  such  case  or  pro- 
ceeding has  been  recalled  by  the  district 
court. 

"(d)  The  district  court  on  its  own  motion 
may  recall  any  case  or  proceeding  referred 
to  the  bankruptcy  court  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section. 

"(e)(1)  Any  party,  or  the  banlcruptcy 
Judge,  may  file  a  petition  for  recall  of  any 
civil  case  or  proceeding  referred  to  the 
bankruptcy  court  under  subsection  (c).  Such 
petition  shall  be  filed  with  the  clerk  of  the 
district  court  for  the  district,  and  shall  con- 
tain a  short  and  plain  statement  of  the 
grounds  for  recall.  Written  notice  of  the 
filing  of  such  a  petition  shall  be  given 
promptly  to  all  parties. 

"(2)  Recall  of  a  proceeding  pursuant  to 
such  petition  may  be  granted  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  district  court,  except  that  recall 
shall  be  granted— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  a  proceeding  involv- 
ing a  claim  or  cause  of  action  which  is  not 
one  arising  under  title  11  or  arising  in  a  case 
imder  title  11;  or 

"(B)  where  the  district  court  determines 
that  resolution  of  the  proceeding  requires 
consideration  of  both  title  11  and  other  laws 
of  the  United  States  regulating  organiza- 
tions or  activities  affecting  interstate  com- 
merce. 

"(f)  A  case  or  proceeding  which  has  been 
recalled  by  the  district  court  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  determined  by  the  district 
court.  The  court,  in  its  discretion,  may  de- 
termine the  entire  case.  In  any  case  or  pro- 
ceeding before  the  district  court  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  or  (e).  such  court  may— 

"(1)  designate  any  bankruptcy  judge 
within  the  district  to  serve  as  a  special 
master  to  hear  such  case  or  proceeding  and 
to  make  findings  and  reconmiendatlons  pur- 
suant to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Proce- 
dure, notwithstanding  Rule  53(b)  thereof, 
or 

"(2)  refer  such  case  or  proceeding  to  a 
United  States  magistrate  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  636  of  this  title  as 
applicable  to  civil  proceedings  generally,  or 
to  a  bankruptcy  judge,  who  shall  exercise 
all  of  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  of  a 
United  States  magistrate  under  section  636. 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  district 
court  shall  use  the  standard  of  review  pro- 
vided in  Rule  53(eX2)  of  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure  or  section  636(b)  of  this 
title,  as  the  case  may  be,  unless  the  court,  in 
its  designation  of  the  special  master  or  its 
referral  to  the  magistrate  orders  otherwise. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (e).  and  subject  to  a  right  to 
appeal  pursuant  to  section  1334  of  this  title, 
any  party  to  a  case  or  proceeding  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  consented  to  the  exercise  of 
jurisdiction  by  the  bankruptcy  court  to  de- 
termine the  entire  matter  If  the  party  has 


failed  to  file  a  timely  petition  pursuant  to 
subsection  (eKl)  of  this  section.  Such  a  peti- 
tion must  be  filed  together  with  the  initial 
pleading  of  the  party. 

"(h)(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  prevents  a 
district  court  in  the  interest  of  justice,  or  In 
the  interest  of  comity  with  State  courts  or 
respect  for  State  law,  from  abstaining  from 
hearing  a  particular  proceeding  arising 
under  title  11  or  arising  in  or  related  to  a 
case  under  title  11.  Such  abstention,  or  a  de- 
cision not  to  abstain,  is  not  reviewable  by 
appeal  or  otherwise. 

"(2)  In  a  proceeding  involving  the  debtor 
which  is  based  upon  a  State  law  claim  or 
cause  of  action  not  arising  under  title  11  or 
arising  in  a  case  under  title  11,  which  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  brought  In  Federal 
court  absent  jurisdiction  under  this  section, 
the  court  shall,  upon  proper  motion,  abstain 
from  adjudicating  such  claim  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding  where  an  action  to  adju- 
dicate such  claim  has  been  or  will  be  timely 
instituted  and  prosecuted  in  a  State  fonmi 
of  appropriate  jurisdiction:  Provided,  That 
this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  limit 
the  applicability  of  the  stay  provided  for  by 
section  362  of  title  11,  United  SUtes  Code, 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit  adju- 
dication but  not  the  execution  of  such  claim 
by  the  State  forum. 

"(3)  A  motion  to  abstain  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  filed  within  ten  days  of 
the  granting  of  a  petition  to  recall  pursuant 
to  subsection  (d)  or  (e). 

"(i)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  bankruptcy  court  in  which  a  case 
under  title  11  Is  commenced  or  pending  may 
exercise  jurisdiction  over  all  property,  wher- 
ever located,  of  the  debtor  or  the  estate  as 
of  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  such 
case. 

"§  1472.  Venue  of  caaea  under  title  11 

"Except  as  provided  in  section  1474  of  this 
title,  a  case  under  title  11  may  be  com- 
menced in  the  district  court  for  a  district— 

"(1)  in  which  the  domicile,  residence,  prin- 
cipal place  of  business,  in  the  United  States. 
or  principal  assets,  in  the  United  States,  of 
the  person  or  entity  that  is  the  subject  of 
such  case  have  been  located  for  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  immediately  pre- 
ceding such  commencement,  or  for  a  longer 
portion  of  such  one  hundred  and  eighty-day 
period  than  the  domicile,  residence,  princi- 
pal place  of  business.  In  the  United  States, 
or  principal  assets.  In  the  United  States,  of 
such  person  were  located  in  any  other  dis- 
trict; or 

"(2)  in  which   there  is  pending  a  case 
under  title  11  concerning  such  person's  affil- 
iate, general  partner,  or  partnership. 
"9  1473.  Venue  of  proceedings  arising  under  or 

related  to  caaea  under  title  1 1 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections  (b) 
and  (d)  of  this  section,  a  proceeding  arising 
in  or  related  to  a  case  under  title  11  may  be 
conunenced  In  the  district  court  in  which 
such  case  is  pending. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  a  trustee  in  a  case  under  title 
1 1  may  commence  a  proceeding  arising  In  or 
related  to  such  case  to  recover  a  money 
judgment  of,  or  property  worth,  less  than 
$1,000  or  a  consumer  debt  of  less  than 
$5,000,  only  in  the  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  defendant  resides. 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  a  trustee  in  a  case  under  title 
11  may  commence  a  proceeding  arising  in  or 
related  to  such  case  as  statutory  successor 
to  the  debtor  or  creditors  under  section  541 
or  544(b)  of  title  11  in  the  district  court  for 


the  district  where  the  SUte  or  Federal 
court  sits  in  which,  under  applicable  non- 
bankruptcy  venue  provisions,  the  debtor  or 
creditors,  as  the  case  may  be.  may  have 
commenced  an  action  on  which  such  pro- 
ceeding is  based  if  the  case  under  title  11 
had  not  been  commenced. 

"(d)  A  trustee  may  commence  a  proceed- 
ing arising  under  title  11  or  arising  In  or  re- 
lated to  a  case  imder  title  11  based  on  a 
claim  arising  after  the  commencement  of 
such  case  from  the  operation  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  debtor  only  in  the  district  court 
for  the  district  where  a  State  or  Federal 
court  sits  in  which,  under  applicable  non- 
bankruptcy  venue  provisions  an  action  on 
such  claim  may  have  been  brought. 

"(e)  A  proceeding  arising  in  or  related  to  a 
case  under  title  11.  based  on  a  claim  arising 
after  the  commencement  of  such  case  from 
the  operation  of  the  business  of  the  debtor, 
may  be  commenced  against  the  representa- 
tive of  the  estate  in  such  case  in  the  district 
cotirt  for  the  district  where  the  State  or 
Federal  court  sits  in  which  the  party  com- 
mencing such  proceeding  may.  under  appli- 
cable nonbankruptcy  venue  provisions,  have 
brought  an  action  on  such  claim,  or  in  the 
district  court  in  which  such  case  is  pending, 
"t  1474.  Venae  of  caMa  ancUlary  to  foreign  pro- 
ccedinga 

"(a)  A  case  under  section  304  of  title  11  to 
enjoin  the  commencement  or  continuation 
of  an  action  or  proceeding  in  a  State  or  Fed- 
eral court,  or  the  enforcement  of  a  judg- 
ment, may  be  commenced  only  in  the  dis- 
trict court  for  the  district  where  the  State 
or  Federal  court  sits  In  which  is  pending  the 
action  or  proceeding  against  which  the  in- 
junction Is  sought. 

"(b)  A  case  under  section  304  of  title  11  to 
enjoin  the  enforcement  of  a  lien  against 
property,  or  to  require  turnover  of  property 
of  an  estate,  may  be  commenced  only  in  the 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  such 
property  Is  found. 

"(c)  A  case  under  section  304  of  title  11, 
other  than  a  case  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
or  (b)  of  this  section,  may  be  commenced 
only  in  the  district  court  of  the  district  in 
which  Is  located  the  principal  assets,  in  the 
United  States,  of  the  estate  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  such  case. 
"8 1475.  Change  of  venne 

"A  district  court  may  transfer  a  case  or 
proceeding  under  title  11  to  a  district  court 
for  another  district,  in  the  interest  of  Jus- 
tice or  for  the  convenience  of  the  parties. 
"9  1476.  Remoral  of  bankruptcy  ease* 

"(a)  A  party  may  remove  any  claim  or 
cause  of  action  in  a  civil  action  other  than  a 
proceeding  before  the  United  SUtes  Tax 
Court  or  a  civil  action  by  a  goverrunental 
imlt  to  enforce  such  governmental  tmlt's 
police  or  regulatory  power,  to  the  district 
court  for  the  district  where  such  civil  action 
Is  pending,  if  the  district  courts  have  juris- 
diction over  such  claim  or  cause  of  action, 
imder  section  1471  of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  court  to  which  such  claim  or 
cause  of  action  Is  removed  may  remand  such 
claim  or  cause  of  action  on  any  equiUble 
ground.  An  order  under  this  subsection  re- 
manding a  claim  or  cause  of  action,  or  a  de- 
cision to  not  remand.  Is  not  reviewable  by 
appeal  or  otherwise. 
"9 1477.  Jury  triala 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  this  chapter  and  title  11  do 
not  affect  any  right  to  trial  by  Jury. 

"(b)  The  district  court  may  order  the 
issues  arising  under  section  303  of  title  11  to 
be  tried  without  a  Jury. 


-9 1478. 

"(a)  Panels  designated  under  section 
160(a)  of  this  title  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of 
appeals  from  all  final  judgments,  orders, 
and  decrees  of  bankruptcy  courta. 

"(b)  Panels  designated  under  section 
160(a)  of  this  title  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of 
appeals  from  interlocutory  judgments, 
orders,  and  decrees  of  bankruptcy  courts, 
but  only  by  leave  of  the  panel  to  which  the 
appeal  is  taken.". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  of  part  IV  of 
title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  chapter 
89  the  following: 
"90.  District  Courts  and  Bankruptcy 

Courts 1471". 

Sbc.  103.  (a)  Chapter  5  of  tiUe  28.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"9145.   Promulgation   of  mica   for  baakniptoy 
easeaand  procefdinga 

"(a)  The  chief  Judge  of  each  district  court 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  expeditious  de- 
termination of  all  cases  under  title  11  and 
all  civil  proceedings  arising  under  title  11,  or 
arising  in  or  related  to  cases  under  title  11, 
which  are  before  such  court  and  may  desig- 
nate one  or  more  district  court  judges  whose 
primary  responsibility  shall  be  matters  in- 
volving bankruptcy  and  may  designate  such 
other  district  court  judges  as  such  chief 
Judge  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title. 

"(b)  Each  district  court  may  promulgate 
local  rules  or  orders  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  chapter  Including  rules  or 
orders  providing  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
special  bankruptcy  calendar.". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chspteT  5  of 
title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"145.  Promulgation  of  rules  for  bankruptcy 
cases  and  proceedings.". 
^c.  104.  Section  332(d)  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  The  council  may  make  necessary  and 
appropriate  orders  and  rules  for  the  effec- 
tive and  expeditious  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  the  district  and  bankruptcy  courts  re- 
garding the  disposition  of  cases  or  proceed- 
ings under  title  11,  and  for  the  administra- 
tion of  cases  in  equity,  law,  and  admiralty 
referred  to  the  bankruptcy  court  which  are 
within  the  authority  of  such  court  pursuant 
to  chapter  90  of  this  title.  Each  such  court, 
and  all  officers  and  employees  of  such  court, 
shall  promptly  carry  into  effect  all  orders 
and  rules  of  the  council.". 

Sec.  105.  Section  636  of  title  28,  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  "and  to  involuntarily  dis- 
miss an  action"  from  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (b)(1)(A)  thereof  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "to  involuntarily 
dismiss  an  action,  and.  In  a  case  or  proceed- 
ing under  title  11.  to  allow  or  disallow  a 
claim,  a  sUy.  an  exemption,  a  priority,  an 
account,  a  discharge,  or  any  other  applica- 
tion"; 

(2)  by  striking  from  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (cK2)  thereof  "shall,  at  the  time 
the  action  is  filed,  notify  the  parties  of  their 
right  to  consent  to  the  exercise  of  such  ju- 
risdiction." and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "shall,  at  the  time  the  action  is 
filed,  notify  the  parties  in  a  civil  action  of 
the  availabUity  of  a  magistrate  to  exercise 
such  Jurisdiction.":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 


"(h)  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
and  proceedings  fUed  in  the  district  courts 
under  section   1471  of  this  title  shaU  be 
deemed  to  be  civil  actions.". 
TTTLEII 

Sk.  201.  Section  152  of  UUe  28,  United 
SUtes  Code,  as  such  section  is  to  become  ef- 
fective April  1, 1984,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  Presi- 
dent shall  appoint":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  Such  bankruptcy  Judges  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  several  Judicial  districU  as 
follows: 

"DUtrlcU 
Alabama:  •^•u"" 

Northern 5 

Middle 2 

Southem...,....».»«.»**.— ——.«'»»•— — 

Alaska 

Arizona 


Arkansas:  Eastern  and  Western... 

California: 

Northern 

Eastern 


Central..... 
Southern.. 


Colorado 

CoimecUcut . 
Delaware 


District  of  Colimibta . 

Florida: 

Northern — - 

Middle 

Southeni. 

Georgia: 

Northern 

Middle 


Southern 

Hawaii 

Idaho — 

Ulnols: 

Northern 

Central 

Southern 

Indiana: 

Northern 

Southern 

Iowa: 

Northern 

Southern 

Kanwas 

Kentucky: 

Eastern 

Western 

Louisiana: 

Eastern 

Middle 

Western 

Idaine - 

Maryland 

MassachusetU ... 
Michigan: 

Eastern 

Western 

MlnnesoU 

Mississippi: 

Northern 

Southern 

Missouri: 

Eastern 

Western. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada. 


New  Hampshire . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York: 


Northern... 
Southern... 

Eastern 

Western .... 
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North  Carolina: 

Eastern , 

Western 

Middle 

North  DakoU.... 

Ohk>: 

Northern 

Southern 

Oklahoma: 

Northem..„.., 

Eastern 

Western 

Oregon „ 

Pennsylvania: 

Eastern 

Middle 

Western 

Puerto  Rico 


Judge* 


Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee: 

Eastem..„ 

Middle 

Western 

Texas: 

Northern 

Southern 

Eastern „.. 

Western 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia: 

Eastern 

Western 

Washington: 

Eastern 

Western .„.„.. 

West  Virginia: 

Northern 

Southern 

Wisconsin: 

Eastern 

Western 

Wyoming 


2 
4 

3 
2 

3 
2 
1 
1 
1 

2 
2 
2 

4 
3 
1 
2 
2 
1 

3 
3 

1 
4 

1 
1 

3 
2 

1" 


Sec.  202.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President,  in  selecting  individuals 
for  nomination  to  the  Federal  Judgeships 
created  by  this  Act.  shall  give  due  consider- 
ation to  qualified  individuals  without  regard 
to  race,  color,  sex,  religion,  or  national 
origin. 

TITLE  in 

Sbc.  301.  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  two  additional  circuit  Judges  for  the 
first  circuit  court  of  appeals,  two  additional 
circuit  Judges  for  the  second  circuit  court  of 
appeals,  two  additional  circuit  Judges  for 
the  third  circuit  court  of  appeals,  one  addi- 
tional circuit  Judge  for  the  fourth  circuit 
court  of  appeals,  two  additional  circuit 
Judges  for  the  fifth  circuit  court  of  appeals, 
four  additional  circuit  Judges  for  the  sixth 
circuit  court  of  appeals,  two  additional  cir- 
cuit Judges  for  the  seventh  circuit  court  of 
appeals,  one  additional  circuit  Judge  for  the 
eighth  circuit  court  of  appeals,  five  addi- 
tional circuit  Judges  for  the  ninth  circuit 
court  of  appeals,  two  additional  circuit 
Judges  for  the  tenth  circuit  court  of  appeals, 
and  one  additional  circuit  Judge  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  circuit  court  of  appeals. 

(b)  In  order  that  the  table  contained  in 
section  44(a)  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code, 
will,  with  respect  to  each  Judicial  circuit,  re- 
flect the  changes  in  the  total  number  of 
permanent  circuit  Judgeships  authorized  as 
a  result  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
such  table  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"Ctrcnii* 
District  of  Columbia . 

First 

Second „. 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh  

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh . 

Federal 


Swnber  of  jutiat* 

12 

6 

13 

12 

11 

16 

16 

11 

10 

28 

10 

12 

12". 


Sxc.  302.  (a)  The  President  shall  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  Alabama,  one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Alaska,  five 
additional  district  Judges  for  the  central  dis- 
trict of  California,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  district  of  Colorado,  one  addi- 
tional district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Con- 
necticut, one  additional  district  Judge  for 
the  district  of  Delaware,  three  additional 
district  Judges  for  the  southern  district  of 
Florida,  one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
middle  district  of  Georgia,  one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Hawaii,  four 
additional  district  Judges  for  the  northern 
district  of  Illinois,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  southern  district  of  Illinois, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  western 
district  of  Kentucky,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  western  district  of  Louisiana, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  district 
of  Maryland,  one  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  district  of  Massachusetts,  two  addi- 
tional district  Judges  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Michigan,  one  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  district  of  Minnesota,  one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
Mississippi,  two  additional  district  Judges 
for  the  southern  district  of  Mississippi,  one 
additional  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Missouri,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  district  of  Montana,  one  addi- 
tional district  Judge  for  the  district  of 
Nevada,  three  additional  district  Judges  for 
the  district  of  New  Jersey,  one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  northern  district  of 
New  York,  two  additional  district  Judges  for 
the  eastern  district  of  New  York,  one  addi- 
tional district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Ohio, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  western 
district  of  Oklahoma,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  district  of  Rhode  Island,  one 
additional  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Tennessee,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  western  district  of  Tennessee, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  north- 
em  district  of  Texas,  two  additional  district 
Judges  for  the  eastern  district  of  Texas,  one 
additional  district  Judge  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Texas,  one  additional  district  Judge 
for  the  district  of  Utah,  one  additional  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Virgin- 
ia, one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  east- 
em  district  of  Washington,  one  additional 
district  Judge  for  the  westem  district  of 
Washington,  and  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  district  of  Wyoming. 

(b)  The  President  shaU  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  westem 
district  of  Arkansas,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Illinois, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  north- 
em  district  of  Indiana,  one  additional  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  Massachusetts, 
one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  westem 
district  of  New  York,  one  additional  district 
Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  North  Caro- 
lina, one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 


northern  district  of  Ohio,  and  one  addition- 
al district  Judge  for  the  westem  district  of 
Washington.  The  first  vacancy  In  each  of 
the  offices  of  district  Judge  authorized  by 
this  subsection,  occurring  five  years  or  more 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  shall  not 
be  filled. 

(c)  The  existing  district  Judgeship  for  the 
district  of  Minnesota  and  the  existing  dis- 
trict Judgeship  for  the  northern  district  of 
Ohio,  heretofore  authorized  by  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  October  20.  1978  (Public  Law  96- 
486,  92  SUt.  1631).  shall,  as  of  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  be  authorized  under  section 
133  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  and  the 
Incumbents  of  those  offices  stiall  hence- 
forth hold  their  offices  under  section  133.  as 
amended  by  this  Act. 

(d)  In  order  that  the  table  contained  in 
section  133  of  title  28.  United  States  Code, 
will,  with  respect  to  each  Judicial  district, 
reflect  the  changes  in  the  total  number  of 
permanent  district  Judgeships  authorized  as 
a  result  of  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, such  table  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"DUtricU  Judga 

Alabama: 


Northem.....„„.......„......„.„..„„,.„..„ 

7 

Middle 

Southern........................................... 

3 
8 

Alaska 

n 

Arizona 

R 

Arkansas: 

Eastern 

Westem 

3 
1 

Eastern  and  Westem 

? 

California: 

Northem........,.......,....,........„........... 

Eastern .. . ..... 

v^emi  lu  ...■.......•...■..•..•..•.•■..««.•••.••■....• 

Southem...............,..,.._„.„..,........._ 

12 
6 

23 
7 

Colorado ........ 

Connecticut 

7 
6 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia ....................... 

4 

1f> 

Florida: 

Northern 

3 

Middle 

9 

Southern....... 

Georgia: 

Northern 

15 
11 

Middle 

3 

Southern . 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois: 

Northern 

3 
3 
3 

?n 

Central 

n 

Southern ........... ....... 

Indiana: 

Northern 

3 

4 

Southern 

f) 

Iowa: 

Northern 

1 

Southern 

f 

Northern  and  Southern................. 

1 

Kansas 

5 

Kentucky: 

Eastern 

4 

Westem 

4 

Eastern  and  Westem 

1 

Louisiana: 

Eastern 

n 

Middle 

7 

Westem 

s 

Maine 

Maryland ......... ....... 

Massachusetts „ 

Michigan: 

Eastern 

2 

10 
11 

15 

Western ....... ...... .. 

4 

Minnesota „.._....„.„ .... 

7 
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Mississippi: 

Northern 

Southem 

Missouri: 

Eastem 

Westem 

Eastem  and  Western., 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada — . 

New  Hampshire . 
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Jtidoa 

3 

5 

5 

5 

2 

3 

3 

4 

2 

New  Jersey .. ....... 14 

New  Mexico 4 

New  York: 

Northern 

Southem 

Eastem 

Westem 

North  Carolina: 

Eastem .. , ... 

Middle .. — 

Westem ~ 

North  Dakota . 

Ohio: 

Northern 

Southem 

Oklahoma: 

Northern 

Eastem 

Westem 

Northern.  Eastem  and  Westem... 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania: 

Eastem 

Middle 

Westem 

Puerto  Rico „ 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee: 

Extern 

Middle 

Westem 

Texas: 

Northern 

Eastem . . 

Southem .~ . 

Westem . 

Utah _ 

Vermont 

Virginia: 

Eastem . 

Westem . 

Washington: 

Eastem 

Westem 

West  Virginia: 

Northern 

Southem 

Wisconsin: 

Eastem 

Westem 

Wyoming 

Sec.  303.  Section  131  of  title  28. 


"(b)  Any  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United 
States  appointed  to  hold  office  during  good 
behavior  may  retain  the  office  but  retire 
from  regular  active  service  after  attaining 
the  age  and  meeting  the  service  require- 
ments, whether  continuous  or  otherwise,  of 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  and  shall. 
during  remainder  of  his  lifetime,  continue 
to  receive  the  salary  of  the  office. 

"(c)  The  age  and  service  requirements  for 
retirement  under  this  section  are  as  follows: 
"Attained  age:  Years  of  service: 


4 
27 
12 

3 

3 
3 

3 
2 

10 

7 

2 
1 

4 
2 
S 

19 

5 
10 

7 

3 

8 

3 

4 

3 
4 

10 

6 
13 

7 

4 

2 

9 

4 

3 
6 

2 
4 

4 
2 

2". 
United 


States  Code,  is  amended  in  the  second  para- 
graph thereof  by  inserting  "Jackson."  after 
"Lander.". 

TITLE  rV 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  371  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"9  371.  Retirement  on  salary;  retirement  in  senior 

status 

"(a)  Any  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United 
States  appointed  to  hold  office  during  good 
behavior  may  retire  from  the  office  after  at- 
taining the  age  and  meeting  the  service  re- 
quirements, whether  continuous  or  other- 
wise, of  subsection  (c)  and  shall,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  lifetime,  receive  an  annuity 
equal  to  the  salary  he  was  receiving  at  the 
time  he  retired. 


65.. 
66.. 
67.. 
68.. 
69.. 
70.. 


15 

14 

•••••••••••••••••••••■■•■••■•■•■a  • " 

11 

10 

"(d)  The  President  shall  appoint,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  a 
successor  to  a  Justice  or  Judge  who  retires 
under  this  section.". 

(b)  The  Item  relating  to  section  371  in  the 
table  of  sections  of  chapter  17  of  title  28  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"371  Retirement  on  salary;  retirement  in 
senior  status.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  Justice  or 
Judge  of  the  United  States  appointed  to 
hold  office  during  good  behavior  who  retires 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Subchapter  III  (dvil  service 
retirement)  of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  8331  (1)  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause  (i)  the 
following:  ".  except  a  bankruptcy  Judge"; 

(2)  in  section  8331  (22)  thereof  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "adding  tills  paragraph" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  November 
6.  1978  (Public  Law  95-598;  92  SUt.  2549),  or 
under  section  152  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code"; 

(B)  striking  out  "and  that"  after  "March 
31,  1984,"  in  subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof;  "and  continues  to  serve  as  a 
bankruptcy  Judge  after  such  date  until 
either  the  date  on  which  a  successor  for 
such  Judge  is  appointed,  or  October  1,  1984, 
whichever  date  is  earlier,  and  who"; 

(C)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A); 

(D)  striking  out  "201  of  this  Act  but  tliat" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "201  of  the  Act 
of  November  6,  1978  (Public  Law  95-598;  92 
SUt.  2549)  but  who";  and 

(E)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  fend  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following;  ";  or 

"(C)  is  appointed  as  a  United  SUtes  bank- 
mptcy  Judge  on  or  after  April  1, 1984."; 

(3)  in  section  8334(a)  thereof  by  adding 
"or  a  bankruptcy  Judge"  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph (1)  thereof; 

(4)  In  section  8334(c)  thereof  by  striking 
out  of  the  Uble,  in  the  item  relating  to 
Bankruptcy  Judges, 

"7 After  January  1,  1970." 


and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 

"7 January  1,  1970,  to  September 

30,  1983. 
"8 After  September  30,  1983.". 


(5)  in  section  8336  thereof  by— 
(A)  redesignating  subsection  (k)  thereof  as 
subsection  (1);  and 


(B)  adding  after  subsection  (J)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(k)  An  employee  who  is  a  bankruptcy 
Judge  and  is  separated  from  the  service 
after  becoming  sixty  two  years  of  age  and 
completing  five  years  of  civilian  service  or 
after  becoming  sixty-years  of  age  and  com- 
pleting ten  years  of  service  as  a  bankruptcy 
Judge  is  entitled  to  an  annuity.":  and 

(6)  in  section  8339  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "(o)"  each  place  it  appears 
in  subsections  (f).  (J),  (k),  (1),  and  (m)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(n)"; 

(B)  inserting  "or  (n)"  after  "(c)"  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (g); 

(C)  striking  out  "or  (c)"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears in  subsection  (g)  and  inserting  in  Ueu    . 
thereof  "(c),  or  (n)";  and 

(D)  striking  out  "after  March  31,  1979, 
and  before  April  1,  1984,"  in  subsection  (n> 
thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as  a 
referee  in  l>ankruptcy  and". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1983.  and 
shall  apply  to  bankruptcy  Judges  who  retire 
on  or  after  such  date. 

Sec.  403.  Section  8701(a)  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (5)  through  (8)  as  paragraphs 
(6)  through  (9).  respectively,  and  by  adding 
a  new  paragraph  (5)  as  follows: 

"(5)  a  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  SUtes 
^pointed  to  hold  office  during  good  behav- 
ior (1)  who  is  in  regular  active  Judicial  serv- 
ice, or  (11)  who  Is  retired  from  regular  active 
service  under  section  371(b)  or  372(a)  of  title 
28.  United  SUtes  Code,  or  (ill)  who  has  re- 
signed the  Judicial  office  under  371(a)  of 
title  28  with  the  continued  right  during  the 
remainder  of  his  lifetime  to  receive  the 
salary  of  office  at  the  time  of  his  resigna- 
tion;". 

Sec.  404.  Section  8714a(c)  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
paragraph  (3)  as  follows: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (cXl)  of 
this  section,  a  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United 
SUtes  as  defined  by  section  8701(a)(5)  of 
this  title  who  resigns  his  office  without 
meeting  the  requiremente  of  section  371(a) 
of  tiUe  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  for  continu- 
ation of  the  Judicial  salary  siiall  have  the 
right  to  convert  regular  optional  life  insur- 
ance coverage  issued  under  tills  section 
during  his  Judicial  service  to  an  individual 
policy  of  life  Insurance  under  the  same  con- 
ditions approved  by  the  Office  governing 
conversion  of  basic  life  Insurance  coverage 
for  employees  eligible  as  provided  in  section 
8706(a)  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  405.  Section  8714b(c)  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  to  para- 
graph (1)  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"A  Justice  or  Judge  of  the  United  SUtes  as 
defined  by  section  8701(a)(5)  of  this  title 
who  resigns  his  office  without  meeting  the 
requirements  of  section  371(a)  of  title  28, 
United  SUtes  Code,  for  continuation  of  the 
Judicial  salary  shall  have  the  right  to  con- 
vert additional  optional  life  insurance  cover- 
age issued  under  this  section  during  his  Ju- 
dicial service  to  an  Individual  policy  of  life 
Insurance  under  the  same  conditions  ap- 
proved by  the  Office  governing  conversion 
of  basic  life  insurance  coverage  for  employ- 
ees eligible  as  provided  in  section  8706(a)  of 
this  title.". 

Sec.  406.  (a)  Section  8706  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

•(f)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Office,  each  policy  purchase  under  this 
chapter  shall  provide  that  an  insured  Feder- 
al Judge  may  make  an  irrevocable  assign- 
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ment  of  the  Judge's  incidents  of  ownership 
in  the  policy.". 

<b)  The  heading  for  section  8706  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  and  the  item  relating  to 
section  8706  in  the  analysis  for  chapter  87 
of  such  title  are  each  amended  by  inserting 
":  assignment  of  ownership"  after  "insur- 
ance". 

Sec.  407.  Section  291(b)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
bankruptcy"  after  "to  hold  a  district". 

Sbc.  408.  (a)  Section  4S6(b)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  "Federal 
Circuit";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  and  the  United  States 
Bankruptcy  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia" before  'shall  be". 

(b)  Section  456(d)  of  Utle  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"district  Judge"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"district  and  bankruptcy  Judge". 

(c)  Section  456(e)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  dis- 
trict" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "district, 
or  bankruptcy". 

(d)  Section  456(g)  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
district"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  dis- 
trict, or  bankruptcy". 

Sec.  409.  Section  775  of  Utle  28,  United 
States  Code,  as  such  section  is  to  become  ef- 
fective April  1,  1984,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  same  as"  in  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "on  an  equivalent 
basis  as". 

Sbc.  410.  Section  957  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
bankruptcy  court"  after  "district  court". 

Sk.  411.  Section  1334  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  as  such  section  is  to  become  ef- 
fective April  1,  1984,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"S 1334.  Bankmptey  appeals 

"(a)  The  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  appeals  from  all  final  judgments, 
orders,  and  decrees  of  bankruptcy  courts. 

"(b)  The  district  courts  shall  have  juris- 
diction of  appeals  from  interlocutory  orders 
and  decrees  of  bankruptcy  courts,  but  only 
by  leave  of  the  district  court  to  which  the 
^peal  is  taken. 

"(c)  An  appeal  under  this  section  shaU  be 
taken  to  the  district  court  for  the  Judicial 
district  in  which  the  bankruptcy  court  is  lo- 
cated. 

"(d)  The  Judicial  Council  of  a  circuit  may 
establish  bankruptcy  appellate  panels  to  ex- 
ercise the  Jurisdiction  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion for  any  judicial  district  within  the  cir- 
cuit. Each  such  panel  shall  consist  of  three 
bankruptcy  Judges  designated  by  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  circuit  from  among  the  bank- 
ruptcy Judges  of  the  circuit  and  shall  exer- 
cise all  of  the  jurisdiction  of  such  district 
court  under  this  section,  sitting  at  a  place 
convenient  to  the  parties  to  the  appeal, 
except  that  a  panel  may  not  hear  (1)  an 
appeal  from  a  judgment,  order,  or  decree  en- 
tered by  a  member  of  the  panel:  or  (2)  an 
appeal  in  which  a  party  has  objected  to  the 
exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  the  panel. 

"(e)  The  courts  of  appeals  shall  have  Juris- 
diction of  appeals  from  all  final  decisions, 
final  judgments,  orders,  or  decrees  of  a  dis- 
trict court  or  a  bankruptcy  appellate  panel 
entered  under  this  section  in  the  same 
manner  as  such  an  appeal  may  be  taken  in 
civil  cases  generally.". 

Sec.  412.  Section  1360  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  Territories": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  Territory"  each 
place  it  appears,  and 


(3)  by  striking  out  "within  the  Territory" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "within  the 
State". 

Sec.  413.  Section  2256  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  as  such  section  is  to  become  ef- 
fective April  1.  1984  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "A  bankruptcy  court" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "A  district 
court":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  striking  out  "the 
court"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
bankruptcy  court". 

Sec.  414.  Section  404(b)  of  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 6.  1978  (Public  Law  95-598:  92  SUt. 
2549)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and  expires  on"  in  the 
first  sentence; 

(2)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  "whichever  is  later,  but 
not  later  than  October  1. 1984";  and 

(3)  inserting  after  "March  31.  1984".  In 
the  second  sentence  ".  except  as  such  date 
may  be  extended  to  October  1,  1984.  for  ref- 
erees, pursuant  to  this  subsection". 

Sec.  415.  (a)  Section  405(b)  of  the  Act  of 
November  6.  1978  (Public  Law  95-598;  92 
Stat.  2549)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "241.";  and 

(2)  Inserting  after  "Act"  the  first  place  It 
appears  the  following:  "and  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  and  Federal  Judgeship  Act  of  1983". 

(b)  Section  405  (c)  (2)  of  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 6,  1978  (Public  Law  95-598;  92  SUt. 
2549)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  During  the  transition  period,  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  district  courts,  and  the 
courts  of  &ppeals  in  hearing  bankruptcy  ap- 
peals shall  be  the  same  as  the  jurisdiction  of 
such  courts  under  title  28  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion granted  under  the  amendments  made 
by  sections  102  and  412  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  and  Federal  Judgeship  Act  of  1983. '. 

Sec.  416.  Sections  202.  203.  204,  208,  209, 
211,  215.  232.  234.  239.  and  241  of  the  Act  of 
November  6,  1978  (Public  Law  95-598;  92 
Stat.  2549)  are  repealed. 

Sec.  417.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
to  section  8706  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  shall  apply  to  policies  purchased  by 
judges  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  If  a  company  which  issued  a  policy 
which  is  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  agrees,  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  such  policy. 

Sec.  418.  (a)  Section  634(a)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out.  in  the  first  sentence  thereof,  "the  rates 
now  or  hereafter  provided  for  full-time  and 
part-time  referees  in  bankruptcy,  respective- 
ly, referred  to  in  section  40a  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (11  U.S.C.  68(a)).  as  amended" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  "$63,600". 

(b)  The  rates  for  salaries  of  full-time  and 
part-time  magistrates  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  tBls  Act 
shall  continue  in  effect  until  adjusted,  or 
new  rates  determined,  under  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act. 

(c)  Section  634(c)  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsec- 
tion III"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
chapter III". 

(d)  Section  154  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  such  section  is  to  become  effective 
April  1,  1984.  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"9  154.  Salaries  of  bankruptcy  judges. 

"Each  judge  of  a  bankruptcy  court  shall 
receive  a  salary  at  the  annual  rate  of  pay  of 
$63,600.". 

(e)  Notwithstanding  section  5307  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of   law.    a   magistrate's    or   a    bankruptcy 


Judge's  annual  rate  of  pay  shall  not  exceed 
$63,600  unless  authorized  by  a  law  specifi- 
cally referring  to  the  rates  of  pay  for  such 
magistrates  or  bankruptcy  judges. 

(f)  Section  225(f )(C)  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  356(c))  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  magistrates",  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ",  except  bankruptcy 
Judges". 

(g)  Section  404(f)  of  the  Act  of  November 
6.  1978  (Public  Law  95-598;  92  SUt.  2549)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  la&t  sentence. 

Sec.  419.  (a)  If  any  part  of  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 6.  1978  (Public  Law  95-598.  92  Stat. 
2549)  or  any  amendment  thereto  is  held  in- 
valid, the  remainder  of  that  Act  and  any 
amendments  thereto  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby.  If  any  provision  of  any  part  of  that 
Act  or  any  amendment  thereto,  or  the  appli- 
cation thereof  to  any  person  or  clrctmi- 
stances,  is  held  invalid,  the  provisions  of 
other  parts  and  of  any  amendments  thereto 
and  their  application  to  other  persons  or 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  ap- 
plication thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act.  or  the  application  of  that  provision  to 
persons  or  circumstances  other  than  those 
as  to  which  it  is  held  Invalid,  is  not  affected 
thereby. 

Sec.  420.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  Act.  the  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  upon  the  date  of 
enactment. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
102.  201.  407.  408.  409.  410.  411.  and  413 
shall  become  effective  on  April  1. 1984. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  section  402 
shall  hecome  effective  on  October  1.  1983, 
and  shall  apply  to  bankruptcy  Judges  who 
retire  on  or  after  such  date. 

TITLE  V 
Sec.  500.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Omnibus  Bankruptcy  Improvements  Act  of 
1983". 

Subtitle  A— Consttmer  Credit  Amendments 
Sec.  501.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Consumer    Debtor    Bankruptcy    Amend- 
ments Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Section  301  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "A  voluntary"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "(a)  FV>r  a  debtor  who 
is  not  an  individual,  a  voluntary";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  With  respect  to  an  individual  debtor 
or  debtors,  a  voluntary  case  under  this  title 
is  commenced  by  the  filing  with  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  of  a  petition  which  conditional- 
ly designates  a  chapter  under  which  relief  Is 
sought.  The  filing  of  such  a  petition  shall 
constitute  an  order  for  relief  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  chapter  conditionally  desig- 
nated. A  final  designation  of  the  chapter 
under  which  relief  is  sought  shall  be  made 
within  the  time  period  specified  in  section 
521  of  this  title. 

(b)  Section  302(a)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  A  joint  case  under  this  title  is  com- 
menced by  the  filing,  with  the  bankruptcy 
court,  of  a  single  petition  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 301(b)  by  an  Individual  and  such  indi- 
vidual's spouse.  The  commencement  of  a 
joint  case  under  a  chapter  of  this  title  con- 
stitutes an  order  for  relief  under  the  chap- 
ter conditionally  designated  in  accordance 
with  section  301(b).". 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Section  305  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 


the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(dKl)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2).  the  court  on  Its  own  motion  ac- 
cording to  procedures  established  by  rule, 
and  not  at  the  request  or  suggestion  of  any 
party  in  interest,  may  dismiss  a  case  under 
chapter  7  of  this  title  filed  by  an  individual 
debtor  if  it  finds  that  the  granting  of  relief 
under  such  chapter  would  be  a  substantial 
abuse  of  the  provisions  of  such  chapter.  In 
determining  the  question  of  substantial 
abuse,  there  shall  be  a  presumption  in  favor 
of  granting  the  relief  requested  by  the 
debtor. 

"(2)  Prior  to  dismissing  any  chapter  7  case 
for  substantial  abuse,  the  court  shall  set 
forth,  in  writing  within  20  days  of  the  per- 
manent designation  of  relief  made  by  the 
debtor  under  the  provisions  of  section 
521(a)(3).  its  reasons  for  finding  that  sub- 
stantial abuse  would  occur;  and  the  court 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  advise  the  debtor  of 
his  right  to  respond  In  writing  and/or  to  re- 
quest and  secure  a  hearing  on  the  court's 
findings.  The  court  shall  esUbllsh.  by  rule, 
time  llmlte  for  the  debtor's  response  and  for 
the  court's  written  findings  In  response 
thereto.  No  creditor  or  represenutlve  of  a 
creditor  may  participate  In  Judicial  proceed- 
ings relating  to  substantial  abuse  except 
upon  the  request  of  the  court. 

"(3)  Any  dismissal  of  a  case  under  chapter 
7  pursuant  to  this  subsection  is  a  final 
order,  and  the  debtor  shall  have  the  right  to 
appeal.  No  creditor  or  representative  of  a 
creditor  may  appeal  any  judicial  decision  on 
substantial  abuse.  In  passing  upon  such  an 
appeal,  the  court  shall  accept  the  bankrupt- 
cy court's  findings  of  fact  unless  clearly  er- 
roneous. If  the  appellate  court  holds  that 
the  ruling  of  substantial  abuse  constitutes 
an  error  of  law,  it  shall  reverse.". 

(b)  Section  349  of  title  11  is  amended  by 
amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Unless  the  court,  for  cause,  orders 
otherwise,  the  dismissal  of  a  case  under  this 
title  does  not  bar  the  discharge.  In  a  later 
case  under  this  title,  of  debts  that  were  dis- 
chargeable In  the  case  dismissed;  nor  does  it 
prejudice  the  debtor  in  any  respect  with 
regard  to  the  filing  of  a  subsequent  petition 
under  this  title.". 

Sec.  504.  Section  704  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  Trustee 
shaU"; 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  a  new 
paragraph  (4)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  counsel  with  individual  debtors  as 
provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section;" 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4) 
through  (8)  as  paragraphs  (5)  through  (9). 
respectively;  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(bKl)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  debtor 
or  debtors,  immediately  prior  to  the  meeting 
of  creditors  under  section  341  of  this  title. 
the  trustee  shall  provide  counseling  to  such 
debtor  or  debtors.  Such  counseling  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(A)  a  simple  explanation  to  the  debtor  of 
the  relief  available  to  such  debtor  under 
chapters  7  and  13  of  this  title; 

"(B)  an  analysis  of  the  debtor's  estimated 
Income  and  expenses,  and  Information  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  repayment  of 
debts  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  13; 

"(C)  an  analysis  of  the  debtor's  position  if 
he  elects  relief  under  chapter  7.  including  a 
sUtement  as  to  debts  that  would  be  dis- 
charged under  such  chapter  and 

"(D)  a  sUtement  to  the  debtor  that  the 
trustee  is  making  no  recommendation  as  to 


appropriate  relief  under  this  title,  and  that 
the  debtor  Is  free  to  make  whatever  final 
designation  of  chapter  relief  he  may  deem 
to  be  in  his  own  best  interests. 

"(2)  The  trustee  shall  make  no  recommen- 
dation as  to  the  final  designation  by  the 
debtor  of  the  chapter  under  which  the 
debtor  should  seek  relief,  nor  shall  the 
trustee  Influence  nor  advise  the  debtor  as  to 
what  final  designation  of  relief  the  debtor 
should  make.  The  trustee  shall  not  suggest 
how  the  court  will  dispose  of  the  debtor's 
petition. 

"(3)  Counsel  for  the  debtor  shall  be 
present  during  the  counseling  by  the  trustee 
required  by  this  section;  Provided.  That  the 
debtor  may  waive  the  attendance  of  counsel. 
No  creditor  may  be  present  during  the  coun- 
seling provided  for  In  this  section. 

"(4)  The  trustee  may  waive  counseling  if. 
after  review  of  the  debtor's  sUtement  of  es- 
timated income  and  expenses,  the  trustee 
determines  and  reports  to  the  court  that  a 
reasonable  chapter  13  plan  could  not  be  de- 
vised. Counseling  shall  be  waived  with 
regard  to  any  debtor  that  does  not  have  reg- 
ular income.". 

Sec.  505.  Section  341(c)  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  court  shall  convene,  and  may  pre- 
side at  any  meeting  under  this  section.  The 
court  shall  also  perform  such  Judicial  duties 
as  may  be  required  under  other  provisions 
of  this  title  promptly  in  conjunction  with 
the  meeting.". 

Sec.  506.  Section  506(a)  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)". 

(2)  striking  out  the  last  sentence,  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  value  of  the  creditor's  Interest  In 
the  esUte's  Interest  In  such  property  shall 
be  determined  In  light  of  the  purpose  of  the 
valuation  and  of  the  proposed  disposition  or 
use  of  such  property,  and  in  conjunction 
with  any  hearing  on  such  disposition  or  use 
or  on  a  plan  affecting  such  creditor's  Inter- 
est. The  value  of  consumer  goods  which  the 
debtor  seeks  to  redeem  pursuant  to  section 
722  of  this  title  or  which  are  to  be  retained 
pursuant  to  section  1325(aX5)(B)(II)  of  this 
title  shall  be  presumed  to  be  the  established 
resale  market  price,  if  such  market  exists,  as 
may  be  determined  from  recognized  trade 
publications  or  by  comparable  means.  If  no 
such  market  exists,  or  if  the  court  deter- 
mines that  resale  value  is  inappropriate  in 
light  of  the  proposed  use  or  disposition  of 
the  property,  the  court  may  utilize  such 
other  methods  of  valuation  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate under  the  circumstances.". 

Sec.  507.  Section  521  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  paragraphs  (2).  (3),  and 
(4)  as  paragraphs  (5),  (6).  and  (7),  respec- 
tively; 

(2)  amending  paragraph  (7),  as  redesignat- 
ed, to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  appear  at  the  hearing  required  under 
section  341(c)  of  thU  title.". 

(3)  Inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  file,  at  any  time  prior  to  the  first 
meeting  of  creditors,  a  sUtement  of  the 
debtor's  current  Income  and  an  estimate  of 
the  debtor's  current  expenditures  for  the 
support  of  himself  and  his  dependente. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  debtor  or 
debtors,  make  a  final  designation  of  the 
chapter  under  which  relief  is  requested  no 
later  than  ten  days  after  the  counseling  pro- 
vided under  section  704(b)  of  this  title.  If 
the  debtor  makes  a  final  designation  for 


relief  under  a  chapter  other  than  that  speci- 
fied in  the  conditional  designation  filed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  case,  such  final 
designation  shall  be  treated  as  a  conversion 
under  the  provisions  of  section  348.  No  cost« 
or  trustee's  fees  shall  be  assessed  against 
the  debtor  upon  such  a  conversion  that 
would  not  have  been  assessed  If  the  debtor 
had  filed  initially  under  the  ch«)ter  flnaUy 
designated. 

"(4)  if  the  debtor's  schedule  of  assets  and 
liabilities  includes  consumer  debts  which 
are  secured  by  property  of  the  esUte.  the 
debtor  shall  file  and  serve,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  filing  of  a  petition  under 
chapter  7  of  this  title  but  no  later  than  five 
days  before  the  first  meeting  of  creditors, 
upon  each  creditor  holding  such  security 
and  the  trustee,  a  sUtement  expressing  the 
debtor's  Intention  with  respect  to  retention 
or  surrender  of  the  collateral  and.  If  appli- 
cable, specifying  that  the  collateral  is 
claimed  as  exempt,  that  the  debtor  intends 
to  redeem  the  collateral,  or  that  the  debtor 
intends  to  reaffirm  debts  secured  by  the  col- 
lateral;". 

(4)  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  debtor"; 
and 

(5)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  At  or  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
meeting  of  creditors  provided  for  by  section 
341  of  this  title,  or  upon  such  other  date  as 
the  court  In  a  specific  case  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  equlUble  powers  may  fix,  the 
debtor  shall  perform  his  Intention  with 
regard  to  secured  creditors,  as  specified  by 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a),  by  surren- 
dering such  property  to  the  creditor  or  the 
trustee;  redeeming  such  property  by  paying 
the  redemption  price,  or  confirming  his  in- 
tention to  pay  such  price  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 722(b);  or  by  reaffirming  the  debt.  If 
the  debtor  has  not  fully  performed  his  obli- 
gations imder  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  and  this  subsection  at  or  before  the 
meeting  of  creditors,  the  sUy  Imposed  by 
section  362(a)  of  this  title  shall  terminate 
with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  liens 
against  such  property,  unless  the  court 
orders  otherwise.". 

Sec.  508.  (aKl)  That  part  of  section  522(b) 
of  title  11,  United  SUtes  Code,  before  the 
numbered  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  541  of  this 
title,  an  individual  debtor  may  elect  to 
exempt  the  property  In  either  subparagraph 
(1),  or  In  the  alternative,  subparagraph  (2). 
In  joint  cases  filed  under  section  302.  and  in- 
dividual cases  of  married  debtors  whose  es- 
Utes  are  consolidated,  both  of  the  debtors 
must  elect  to  exempt  the  property  in  either 
subparagraph  (1).  or  In  the  alternative,  sub- 
paragraph (2).  If  the  parties  cannot  agree 
on  the  alternative  to  be  elected,  they  shaU 
be  deemed  to  elect  subparagraph  (1),  where 
such  election  is  permitted  under  the  law  of 
the  Jurisdiction  where  the  case  is  filed.  Such 
property  is—". 

(2)  Subsection  522(m)  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)  Subject  to  the  limlUtion  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  this  section  shaU  apply  separately 
with  respect  to  each  debtor  in  a  Joint  case.". 

(3)  Subsection  522(d)(3)  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  "or 
$4,000  in  aggregate  value"  after  "item". 

(4)  Subsection  522(d)(5)  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  The  debtor's  aggregate  Interest,  not 
to  exceed  in  value  $400  plus  any  unused 
amount  of  the  exemption  provided  under 
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iwnsraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  not  to 
exceed  $2,000.  in  any  property. 

(b)  Section  S22(f)  of  title  11.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  strilUng  subparagraph  (A)  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  redesignating  subparagraphs 
(B)  and  (C)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 
respectively;  and 

(2)  inserting  after  "debtor"  the  second 
time  it  appears  in  subparagraph  (A)  as  re- 
designated herein,  the  following:  "up  to  an 
aggregate  value  of  $1,000". 

Skc.  509.  (a)  Section  523(a)  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  in  para- 
graph (3)  by  striking  out  "section  521(1)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
521(aKl)". 

(b)  SecUon  523  of  tiUe  11.  United  SUtes 
Code,  shall  be  further  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (d)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (aK2)  of 
this  section,  any  debt  which  was  incurred  on 
or  within  forty  days  before  the  date  of  the 
filing  of  a  petition  under  this  title  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  nondischargeable  under  such 
subsection;  however,  such  presumption  shall 
not  apply  to  the  extent  such  debts  were  in- 
curred for  expenses  which  were  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  debtor  or 
the  debtor's  dependents,  and  shall  be  rebut- 
table by  the  debtor.". 

"(e)  If  a  creditor  requests  a  determination 
of  dischargeability  of  a  consumer  debt 
under  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section,  and 
such  debt  is  discharged,  the  court  shall 
grant  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  debtor  for 
the  costs  of,  and  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
for,  the  proceeding  if  the  court  finds  that 
the  position  of  the  creditor  was  not  substan- 
tially Justified,  except  that  the  court  shall 
not  award  such  costs  and  fees  if  special  cir- 
cumstances would  make  the  award  unjust.". 

Sec.  510.  (a)  Section  524(a)  of  tiUe  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof. 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and", 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  does  not  operate  as  an  injunction 
against  the  enforcement  of  a  lien  that  has 
not  been  avoided  under  the  provisions  of 
this  UUe.". 

(b)  SecUon  524<c)  of  UUe  11,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "and"  at 
the  end  thereof,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and 
(4).  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2HA)  such  agreement  contains  a  clear 
and  conspicuous  statement  which  advises 
the  debtor  that  the  agreement  may  be  re- 
scinded at  any  time  prior  to  discharge  or 
within  sixty  days  after  it  is  filed  with  the 
court,  whichever  occurs  later,  by  giving  a 
written  notice  of  rescission  to  the  creditor. 
Any  reaffirmation  agreement  so  filed  with 
the  court  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  court  and 
shall  be  effective  from  the  date  of  filing  in 
all  cases  where  the  debtor  is  represented  by 
counsel,  or  the  date  on  which  the  court  ap- 
proves such  agreement  in  the  case  of  a 
debtor  appearing  pro  se;  and  such  agree- 
ment shall  be  binding  according  to  its  terms 
from  and  after  such  date  unless  the  court, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  equlUble  powers,  and 
after  notice  and  hearing,  orders  otherwise 
within  sixty  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
agreement.  Any  payments  made  by  the 
debtor  prior  to  the  expiration  of  sixty  days 


after  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  agreement 
shall  be  held  by  the  creditor  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  debtor  In  the  event  of  any 
subsequent  rescission  or  disallowance  of  the 
agreement  effected  in  accordance  with  this 
secUon,  except  where  the  debtor  has  had 
possession  and  use  of  the  collateral  during 
the  pendency  of  the  agreement. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  a  case  concerning  an  indi- 
vidual, to  the  extent  that  such  debt  is  a  con- 
sumer debt  secured  by  real  property.". 

<c)  SecUon  524(d)  of  title  11.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  At  the  meeting  of  creditors  provided 
for  under  section  341(c)  of  this  title,  the 
court  shall  Inform  the  debtor  of  the  nature 
and  effect  of  a  discharge,  and  of  any  reaffir- 
mation of  the  debt.  Including  that  any  reaf- 
firmation agreement  entered  into  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  is 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  debtor  and  the 
legal  effect  and  consequences  of  a  default 
under  such  agreement.". 

Skc.  511.  (a)  Section  547(b)  of  title  11, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  amending  subpara- 
graph (B)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  between  ninety  days  and  one  year 
before  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition, 
if  such  creditor  at  the  time  of  such  transfer 
was  an  insider,", 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof;  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (5)  by  strildng  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  if  such  creditor  at  the  time  of  such 
transfer  had  reasonable  cause  to  believe  the 
debtor  was  insolvent  at  the  time  of  such 
transfer.". 

(b)  Section  547  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  Is  amended  in  subsection  (c) 
thereof  by  striking  subparagraph  (2)(B)  of 
such  subsection,  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraphs (2)(C)  and  (2KD)  thereof  as 
(2KB)  and  (2)(C)  respectively. 

See.  512.  Section  554(c)  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  521(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  521(a)(1)". 

Sec.  513.  SecUon  706  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  right  to  convert  secured  by 
this  secUon  shall  exist  in  any  case  converted 
to  this  chapter  pursuant  to  section  521(a)(3) 
of  this  Utle.". 

Sec.  514.  Section  722  of  Utle  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  before  "An",  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(b)  Upon  notice  and  hearing,  the  court 
may  require  a  creditor  to  accept  payments 
in  redemption  of  the  value  of  a  claim  se- 
cured by  a  nonpossessory,  nonpurchase 
money  security  interest  in  property  of  a 
type  specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, over  a  reasonable  period  not  to  exceed 
five  years,  if  such  tangible  personal  proper- 
ty consists  of— 

"(1)  household  furnishings,  household 
goods,  wearing  apparel,  appliances,  books, 
animals,  crops,  musical  Instruments,  or  jew- 
elry that  are  held  primarily  for  the  person- 
al, family,  or  household  use  of  the  debtor  or 
a  dependent  of  the  debtor,  or 

"(2)  implements,  professional  books,  or 
tools  of  the  trade  of  the  debtor  or  of  the 
trade  of  a  dependent  of  the  debtor  which 
have  a  value  in  excess  of  $1,000. 


"(c)  Upon  notice  and  hearing,  the  court 
may  avoid  any  lien.  In  whole  or  In  part,  of 
the  type  specified  In  subsection  (b)  if  the 
court  finds:  (1)  that  the  debtor  has  no  rea- 
sonable ability  to  pay  the  redemption  value 
of  such  property;  and  (2)  the  enforcement 
of  such  lien  would  impose  undue  hardship 
on  the  debtor.". 

Sec.  515.  (a)  SecUon  1103(b)  Is  amended— 

(1)  inserting  "having  an  adverse  interest" 
after  "entity";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Representation  of  one  or  more  credi- 
tors of  the  same  class  as  represented  by  the 
committee  shall  not  per  se  constitute  the 
represenUtlon  of  an  adverse  interest.". 

Sec.  516.  Section  1106(a)(2)  of  Utle  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  521(1)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  S21(aKl)". 

Sec.  S17.  Section  1111(a)  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  521(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  521(aKl)". 

Sec.  518.  Section  1301  of  Utle  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
subsection  (c)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  A  creditor  who  proposes  to  act  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (c)  shall  notify  the  debtor 
and  codebtor  of  such  intention.  The  debtor 
or  codebtor  shall  then  have  ten  days  to  file 
and  se.-ve  a  written  objection  to  the  taking 
of  the  proposed  action.  If  the  debtor  or  co- 
debtor  does  not  file  and  serve  a  timely  writ- 
ten objection,  then  the  creditor's  action 
taken  in  accordance  with  the  notice  shall 
not  violate  this  section.". 

Sec.  519.  Section  1307(b)  of  UUe  11. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  first  sentence  the  following:  "This 
right  to  dismiss  shall  exist  In  a  case  convert- 
ed pursuant  to  section  521(aK3)  of  this 
title.". 

Sec.  520.  Section  1321  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  debtor", 
and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
court,  the  case  will  be  automatically  dis- 
missed unless  payments  under  the  plan 
commence  within  thirty  days  after  the 
filing  of  the  plan.  The  payments  shall  be 
made  to  the  trustee,  and  shall  be  reUined 
by  the  trustee  untU  a  plan  is  confirmed  or 
not  confirmed.  If  any  plan  is  confirmed,  the 
trustee  shall  then  distribute  the  funds  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan.  If  no  plan  is  con- 
firmed, the  funds  shall  be  returned  to  the 
debtor  after  deducting  the  costs  of  adminis- 
tration. 

Sec.  521.  (a)  Section  1322(a)  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof, 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4),  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  provide  for  payment.  In  deferred  cash 
payments,  of  claims  of  a  type  specified  In 
section  523(a)  of  this  title;  and". 

(b)  Section  1322(b)  of  Utle  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  amending  para- 
graph (1)  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  designate  a  class  or  classes  of  unse- 
cured claims,  as  provided  in  section  1122  of 
this  title,  but  may  not  discriminate  unfairly 
against  any  class  so  designated;  however, 
such  plan  may  treat  claims  which  are  speci- 
fied in  section  523(a)  or  involve  a  codebtor 
differenUy  than  other  unsecured  claims;". 


(c)  SecUon  1322(c)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  The  plan  may  not  provide  for  pay- 
ments over  a  period  of  more  than  five 
years.". 

Sec.  522.  SecUon  132S<a)  of  UUe  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(a)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  Inserting  ",  and 
the  plan  represents  a  bona  fide  effort  which 
is  consistent  with  the  debtor's  ability  to 
repay  his  debts,  after  providing  support  for 
himself  and  his  dependents,"  before  the 
semicolon, 

(b)  in  paragraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (5) 
thereof  by  striking  out  "and", 

(c)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as  para- 
graph (7),  and 

(d)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  the  plan  extends  for  a  period  of  five 
years  or  the  plan  provides  for  payment  of  a 
reasonable  portion  of  all  allowed  unsectired 
claims;  and". 

Sec.  523.  Section  1328(a)(2)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  of  a  kind  specified  In  section  523(a)  of 
this  UUe.". 

Subtitle  B— AoRicoLTtmAL  Phoddce 

BaILMEHT  AMBNDimrTS 

Sec.  531.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Agricultural  Produce  Bailment  Bankruptcy 
Amendments  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  532.  Section  109  of  UUe  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  in  subsection  (e), 
by  inserting  after  "commodity  broker."  the 
following:  "or  a  person  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  operating  a  farm  produce  storage  fa- 
cility (with  respect  to  the  debts  of  that  busi- 
ness),". 

Sec.  533.  Section  501  of  Utle  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  A  valid  receipt  for  the  storage  of 
grain  (as  defined  in  section  557  of  this  title), 
issued  by  a  grain  storage  facility  (as  defined 
in  section  557  of  this  title)  as  evidence  of 
ownership  of  grain  stored  in  such  facility 
shall  he  considered  sufficient  proof  of  claim 
of  a  right  to  receive  grain,  or  the  proceeds 
of  grain,  equal  In  value  to  the  quantity, 
quality,  and  type  of  grain  specified  in  such 
receipt.  If  a  claimant  surrenders  such  re- 
ceipt to  another  person  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  loan,  without  assigning  to  such 
person  any  ownership  interest  in  such  re- 
ceipt, then  an  affidavit  made  by  such  person 
verifying  the  ownership  of  such  receipt 
shall  be  considered  prima  facie  proof  of 
such  claim.". 

Sec.  534.  Section  503(bKlKB)  of  Utle  11, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "507(a)(6)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"507(aK7)". 

Sec.  535.  Section  507(a)  of  Utle  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(5)  Fifth,  allowed  unsecured  claims  of 
farmers  or  other  persons  engaged  In  farm- 
ing operations  or  the  catching  of  fish  aris- 
ing from  the  sale  or  conversion  of  farm 
produce  to  or  by  a  debtor  engaged  in  the 
business  of  operating  a  farm  produce  stor- 
age facility  where  such  sale  or  conversion 
occurred  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  before  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  pe- 
tition or  before  the  cessation  of  the  debtor's 
business,  whichever  was  earlier,  but  only  to 
the  extent  of  $2,000  for  each  such  Individ- 
ual."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(S)  Fifth"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "(6)  Sixth";  and 


(3)  by  striking  out  "(6)  Sixth"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "(7)  Seventh". 

Sec.  536.  Section  546  of  Utle  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(a)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
thereof,  by  striking  out  "The"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section,  the";  tmd 

(b)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  a  seller  who  is  a  produc- 
er of  grain  sold  to  a  grain  storage  facility, 
owtied  or  operated  by  the  debtor,  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  such  seller's  business  (as 
such  terms  are  defined  in  section  557  of  this 
title  or  in  the  case  of  a  United  SUtes  fisher- 
man who  has  caught  fish  sold  to  a  fish  proc- 
essing facility  owned  or  oi}erated  by  the 
debtor  in  the  ordinary  course  of  such  sellers 
business  (as  such  terms  are  defined  In  sec- 
Uon 557  of  this  Utle),  the  rights  and  powers 
of  the  trustee  under  sections  544(a),  545. 
547.  and  549  of  this  title  are  subject  to  any 
sUtutory  or  common  law  right  of  such 
seller  to  reclaim  such  goods  If  the  debtor 
has  received  such  goods  while  insolvent, 
but- 

"(1)  such  producer  may  not  reclaim  any 
grain  or  fish  unless  such  producer  demands, 
in  writing,  reclamation  of  such  grain  or  fish 
before  twenty  days  after  receipt  thereof  by 
the  debtor,  and 

"(2)  the  court  may  deny  reclamation  to 
such  a  producer  with  a  right  of  reclamation 
that  has  made  such  a  demand  only  if  the 
court  secures  such  claim  by  a  lien.". 

Sec.  537.  (a)  Chapter  5  of  Utle  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"i  557.  Expedited  determination  of  interests 

in,  and  abandonment  or  other  disposition 

of  grain  assets 

"(a)  This  section  applies  only  in  a  case 
concerning  a  debtor  that  owns  or  operates  a 
grain  storage  facility  and  only  with  respect 
to  grain  and  the  proceeds  of  grain.  This  sec- 
tion does  not  affect  the  application  of  any 
other  section  of  this  title  to  property  other 
than  grain  and  proceeds  of  grain. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 

"(1)  'grain'  means  wheat,  com,  grain  sor- 
ghum, barley,  oats,  rye,  soybeans,  other  dry 
edible  beans,  or  rice; 

"(2)  'grain  storage  facility'  means  a  site  or 
physical  structure  regularly  used  to  store 
grain  for  producers,  or  to  store  grain  ac- 
quired from  producers  for  resale; 

"(3)  'grain  storage  facility  receipt'  means 
any  docimient  of  the  tyve  routinely  issued 
by  a  debtor  operating  a  grain  storage  facili- 
ty for  the  purpose  of  esUblishlng  a  record 
of  ownership  of  a  quantity  of  grain  which  is 
stored  with  such  facility  by  an  owner  there- 
of upon  a  contract  of  bailment.  Such  term 
shall  include  a  warehouse  receipt  or  a  scale 
ticket,  provided  identification  of  the  owner 
of  the  produce  represented  thereby  and  the 
type,  quantity,  and  quality  of  the  produce 
represented  thereby  is  clearly  noted  upon 
the  face  of  such  document;  and 

"(4)  'producer'  means  an  entity  which  en- 
gages in  the  growing  of  grain. 

"(cKl)  Notwithstanding  sections  362,  363, 
365,  and  554  of  this  title,  on  the  court's  own 
motion  the  court  may,  and  on  the  request  of 
the  trustee  or  an  entity  that  claims  an  inter- 
est In  grain  or  proceeds  of  grain  the  court 
shall,  expedite  the  procedures  for  the  deter- 
mination of  Interests  in  and  the  abandon- 
ment or  other  disposition  of  grain  and  pro- 
ceeds of  grain,  by  shortening  to  the  greatest 
extent  feasible  such  time  periods  as  are  oth- 
erwise applicable  for  such  procedures  and 
by  esUblishlng,  by  order,  a  tlmeUble  for 


the  completion  of  each  applicable  procedure 
specified  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 
Such  time  periods  and  such  timeUble  may 
be  modified  by  the  court  for  cause,  but  in  no 
case  may  the  final  disposition  of  grain  or 
the  proceeds  of  grain  under  this  section 
occur  later  than  120  days  after  the  date  the 
petition  is  filed,  except  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  court  shall  shorten  such  periods, 
or  esUblish  such  timeUble,  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  the  following  factors— 

"(A)  any  need  of  an  entity  claiming  an  in- 
terest in  such  grain  or  proceeds  of  grain  for 
a  prompt  determination  of  such  Interest: 

"(B)  any  need  of  such  entity  for  a  prompt 
disposition  of  such  grain; 
"(C)  the  market  for  such  grain; 
"(D)   the   conditions   under   which   such 
grain  is  stored; 

"(E)  the  costs  of  continued  storage  or  dis- 
position of  such  grain; 

"(F)  the  orderly  administration  of  the 
esUte; 

"(O)  the  appropriate  opportunity  for  an 
entity  to  assert  an  interest  in  such  grain; 
and 

"(H)  such  other  considerations  as  are  rele- 
vant to  the  need  to  expedite  such  proce- 
dures in  the  case. 

"(d)  The  procedures  that  may  be  expedit- 
ed under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  in- 
clude— 
"(1)  the  filing  of  and  response  to— 
"(A)  a  claim  of  ownership; 
"(B)  a  proof  of  claim; 
"(C)  a  request  for  abandonment; 
"(D)  a  request  for  relief  from  the  sUy  of 
action  against  property  under  section  362(a) 
of  this  title; 

"(E)  a  request  for  determination  of  se- 
cured sUtus; 

"(F)  a  request  for  determination  of  wheth- 
er such  grain  or  proceeds  of  grain— 
"(I)  is  property  of  the  esUte; 
"(ii)  must  be  turned  over  to  the  esUte;  or 
"(111)  may  be  used.  sold,  or  leased;  and 
"(G)  any  other  request  for  determination 
of  an  interest  in  such  grain  or  proceeds  of 
grain; 

"(2)  the  disposition  of  such  grain  or  pro- 
ceeds of  grain  by  way  of — 
"(A)  sale  of  such  grain; 
"(B)  abandonment; 
"(C)  distribution;  or 

"(D)  such  other  method  as  is  equiUble  in 
the  case; 

"(3)  subject  to  sections  701.  702.  703,  1104. 
and  1302  of  this  title,  the  appointment  of  a 
trustee  or  examiner  and  the  retention  and 
compensation  of  any  professional  person  re- 
quired to  assist  with  respect  to  matters  rele- 
vant to  the  determination  of  interests  in  or 
disposition  of  such  grain  or  proceeds  of . 
grain;  and 

"(4)  the  determination  of  any  dispute  con- 
cerning a  matter  specified  in  paragraph  (1). 
(2),  or  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

"(e)  Any  claimant's  production  to  the 
court  of  a  valid  grain  storage  facility  receipt 
held  by  that  claimant  as  evidence  of  owner- 
ship of  a  quantity  of  farm  produce  sold  by 
the  trustee  shall  be  sufficient  to  esUblish  a 
right  to  possession  in  such  claimant  of  a 
share  of  the  proceeds  equal  in  value  to  the 
quantity,  quality,  and  type  of  farm  produce 
specified  In  such  document.  In  any  case 
where  a  claimant  has  placed  the  original  of 
such  document  on  deposit  with  any  party  as 
collateral  for  a  loan,  without  assigning  own- 
ership Interests  In  the  farm  produce  over  to 
such  party,  an  affidavit  from  such  party 
verifying  ownership  of  such  receipt  by  the 
claimant  shall  be  sufficient  to  esUblish  a- 
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prima  facie  claim  of  right  to  possession  of 
proceeds  in  such  claimant. 

"(fKl)  Any  Kovemmental  unit  that  has 
regulatory  Jurisdiction  over  the  operation  or 
liquidation  of  the  debtor  or  the  debtor's 
business  shall  be  given  notice  of  any  request 
made  or  order  entered  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

"(3)  Any  such  governmental  unit  may 
raise,  and  may  appear  and  be  heard  on,  any 
issue  relating  to  grain  or  the  proceeds  of 
grain  in  a  case  in  which  a  request  Is  made, 
or  an  order  is  entered,  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

"(3)  The  trustee  shall  consult  with  such 
governmental  unit  before  taking  any  action 
relating  to  the  disposition  of  grain  in  the 
possession,  custody,  or  control  of  the  debtor 
or  the  estate. 

"(g)  The  court  may  extend  the  period  for 
final  disi>osition  of  grain,  or  the  proceeds  of 
grain,  imder  this  section  beyond  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  where  the  court  finds 
that- 
'll) the  interests  of  Justice  so  require  In 
light  of  ihe  complexity  of  the  case;  and 

"(2)  the  interests  of  those  claimants  enti- 
tled to  distribution  of  grain  sssets  or  the 
proceeds  of  grain  assets  will  not  be  material- 
ly injured  by  such  additional  delay. 

"(h)  In  all  cases  where  the  quantity  of  a 
specific  type  of  grain  held  by  a  debtor  oper- 
ating a  grain  storage  facility  exceeds  ten 
thousand  bushels,  such  grain  shall  be  sold 
by  the  trustee  and  the  assets  thereof  distrib- 
uted In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(IKl)  Unless  an  order  establishing  an  ex- 
pedited procedure  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  or  determining  any  interest  in 
or  approving  any  disposition  of  grain  or  pro- 
ceeds of  grain,  is  stayed  pending  appeal— 

"(A)  the  reversal  or  modification  of  such 
order  on  appeal  does  not  affect  the  validity 
of  any  procedure,  determination,  or  disposi- 
tion that  occurs  before  such  reversal  or 
modification,  whether  or  not  any  entity 
knew  of  the  pendency  of  the  appeal;  and 

"(B)  neither  the  court  nor  the  trustee  may 
delay,  due  to  the  appeal  of  such  order,  any 
proceeding  in  the  case  In  which  such  order 
is  issued. 

"(2)  A  stay  of  orders  entered  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  be  entered  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  under  the  following  circum- 
stances: 

"(A)  the  party  filing  the  request  for  a 
stay,  except  the  United  States,  shall  post  a 
bond  or  other  security  In  an  amount  equal 
to  the  value  of  grain  assets  or  the  proceeds 
of  grain  assets,  distribution  of  which  are  af- 
fected by  the  requested  stay;  and  the  grain 
assets,  if  unliquidated,  shall  be  liquidated  by 
the  trustee:  and 

"(B)  the  parties  ultimately  prevailing 
upon  appeal  shall  be  awarded  their  pro  rata 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  liquidation, 
plus  a  sum  equal  to  the  difference  In  value 
between  the  awarded  share  and  the  highest 
intermediate  value  (between  the  date  of  the 
entry  of  the  order  of  stay  and  the  date  of 
final  order  of  distribution)  of  the  produce 
sold  which  was  owned  by,  or  secured  to, 
such  parties,  plus  Interest  on  the  amount  of 
any  original  award  at  the  prevailing  rate  al- 
lowed by  law  upon  judgments,  with  interest 
to  accrue  from  the  date  of  the  entry  of  the 
order  of  stay.  Interest  payments  and  differ- 
ential payments  provided  for  herein  shall  be 
satisfied  out  of  the  bond  posted  by  the 
party  requesting  the  order  of  stay  where 
that  party  is  unsuccessful  upon  appeal  of 
the  distribution  order,  and  shall  be  satisfied 
out  of  {ux;rued  Interest  on  the  proceeds  held 
by  the  trustee  in  all  other  cases. 


"(J)  In  effecting  the  distribution  of  grain 
or  grain  assets  under  this  title  in  a  case  in- 
volving a  grain  storage  facility,  the  court 
shall  not  diminish  the  total  portion  of  grain 
or  grain  assets  available  for  distribution  to 
claimants  who  are  determined  to  be  owners 
of  grain  stored  in  the  facility  pursuant  to 
contracts  of  bailment  for  the  benefit  of  se- 
cured creditors  of  the  debtor,  or  for  the  ben- 
efit of  producers  who  have  sold  grain  to  the 
debtor. 

"(k)  In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to 
chapter  11  of  this  title,  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  govern  the  abandonment 
of  farm  produce  held  by  the  trustee  or 
debtor  in  possession  of  a  farm  produce  stor- 
age facility  business  for  which  reorganiza- 
tion Is  sought,  where  such  farm  produce  Is 
not  property  of  the  debtor's  estate,  but  Is 
held  by  the  debtor  upon  a  contract  of  bail- 
ment only.  The  abandonment  of  any  quanti- 
ty of  such  produce  shall  take  place  upon  the 
request  of  the  owner  thereof,  and  shall  be 
done  regardless  of  its  effect  upon  any  exist- 
ing or  proposed  plan  of  reorganization. 

"(IKl)  The  trustee  may  recover  from  grain 
and  proceeds  of  grain  the  reasonable  and 
necessary  costs  and  expenses  allowable 
under  section  503(b)  of  this  title  attributa- 
ble to  preserving  or  disposing  of  grain  or 
proceeds  of  grain,  but  may  not  recover  from 
such  grain  or  proceeds  of  grain  any  other 
costs  or  expenses. 

"(2)   Notwithstanding    section    326(a)    of 
this  title,  the  dollar  amounts  of  money  spec- 
ified in  such  section  Include  the  value,  as  of 
the  date  of  disposition,  of  any  grain  that  the  ■ 
trustee  distributes  In  kind.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  5  of 
title  11,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"557.  Expedited  determination  of  Interests 
in,  and  abandonment  or  other 
disposition  of  grain  assets.". 

Sec.  538.  Section  1123(a)(1)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  507(a)(6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "507(a)(5)  or  507(a)(7)". 

Sk.  539.  Section  1129(a)(9)(B)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  507(a)(5)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "507(aK5),  or  507(a)(6)". 

Sec.  540.  Section  1129(a)(9)(C)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "507(aK6)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"507(aK7)". 

Subtitle  C— Leasehold  Maragemxnt 

AMXHOlfXIfTS 

Sec.  551.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Leasehold  Management  Bankruptcy 
Amendments  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  552.  (a)  Section  365  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  amending  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  sections  765 
and  766  of  this  title  and  in  subsections  (b), 
(c),  and  (d)  of  this  section,  the  trustee,  sub- 
ject to  the  court's  approval,  may  assume  or 
reject  any  executory  contract  or  unexpired 
lease  of  the  debtor.  The  trustee  shall  timely 
perform  all  the  obligations  of  the  tenant 
arising  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  order 
for  relief,  under  an  unexpired  nonresiden- 
tial lease  (Including  payment  of  the  rent 
and  other  charges  specified  In  such  lease) 
until  such  nonresidential  lease  Is  assumed  or 
rejected  and  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  503  of  this  title.  For  cause  shown, 
the  court  may  extend  the  time  for  perform- 
ance of  any  obligation  of  rent  or  other 
charges  due  upon  an  unexpired  lease  pursu- 


ant to  the  provisions  of  section  108(b)  of 
this  title.  Acceptance  of  such  performance 
shall  not  constitute  a  waiver  or  relinquish- 
ment of  the  leoor's  rights  under  the  lease 
or  under  this  title. 

"(bXl)  If  there  has  been  a  default  In  an 
executory  contract  or  unexpired  lease  of  the 
debtor,  the  trustee  may  not  assume  such 
contract  or  lease  unless,  at  the  time  of  as- 
sumption of  such  contract  or  lease,  the 
trustee— 

"(A)  cures,  or  provides  adequate  assurance 
that  the  trustee  will  promptly  cure,  such  de- 
fault: 

"(B)  compensates,  or  provides  adequate 
assurance  that  the  trustee  will  promptly 
compensate,  a  party  other  than  the  debtor 
to  such  contract  or  lease,  for  any  actual  pe^ 
cuniary  loss  to  such  party  resulting  from 
such  default;  and 

"(C)  provides  adequate  assurance  of 
future  performance  under  such  contract  or 
lease. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  does 
not  apply  to  a  default  that  is  a  breach  of  a 
provision  relating  to— 

"(A)  the  Insolvency  or  financial  condition 
of  the  debtor  or  the  debtor's  Insider  (exclud- 
ing a  credit  guarantor  of  the  debtor)  at  any 
time  before  the  closing  of  the  case; 

"(B)  the  commencement  of  a  case  under 
this  title:  or 

"(C)  the  appointment  of  or  taking  posses- 
sion by  a  trustee  In  a  case  under  this  title  or 
a  custodian  before  such  commencement. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
.  this  subsection  and  paragraph  (2KB)  of  sub- 
section (f),  adequate  assurance  of  future 
performance  of  a  lease  of  real  property  in  a 
shopping  center  Includes  adequate  assiu-- 
ance— 

"(A)  of  the  source  of  rent  and  other  con- 
sideration due  under  such  lease,  and  in  the 
case  of  an  assignment,  with  an  operating 
and  financial  performance.  Including  guar- 
antors, similar  to  that  of  the  original  tenant 
when  the  lease  was  executed; 

"(B)  that  any  percentage  rent  due  under 
such  lease  will  not  decline  substantially; 

"(C)  that  assumption  or  assignment  of 
such  lease  Is  subject  to  all  the  provisions 
thereof.  Including  (but  not  limited  to)  provi- 
sions such  as  a  radius,  location,  use,  or  ex- 
clusivity provision,  and  will  not  breach  any 
such  provision  contained  in  any  other  lease, 
financing  agreement,  or  master  agreement 
relating  to  such  shopping  center;  and 

"(D)  that  assumption  or  asslgiunent  of 
such  lease  will  not  disrupt  any  tenant  mix 
or  balance  In  such  shopping  center. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section.  If  there  has  been  a  default  in 
an  unexpired  lease  of  the  debtor,  other  than 
a  default  of  a  kind  specified  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  trustee  may  not 
require  a  lessor  to  provide  services  or  sup- 
plies incidental  to  such  lease  before  assiunp- 
tlon  of  such  lease  unless  the  lessor  is  com- 
pensated under  the  terms  of  such  lease  for 
any  services  and  supplies  provided  under 
such  lease  before  assumption  of  such  lease. 

"(c)  The  trustee  may  not  assume  or  assign 
any  executory  contract  or  unexpired  resi- 
dential or  nonresidential  lease  of  the  debtor, 
whether  or  not  such  contract  or  lease  pro- 
hibits or  restricts  assignment  of  rights  or 
delegation  of  duties,  if- 

"(IKA)  applicable  law  excuses  a  party, 
other  than  the  debtor,  to  such  contract  or 
lease  from  accepting  performance  from  or 
rendering  performance  to  an  entity  other 
than  the  debtor  or  the  debtor  in  possession 
or  an  assignee  of  such  contract  or  lease,  by 
virtue  of  the  terms  of  such  contract  or  lease. 


whether  or  not  such  contract  or  lease  pro- 
hibits or  restricts  assignment  of  rights  or 
delegation  of  duties;  and 

"(B)  such  party  does  not  consent  to  such 
assumption  or  assignment;  or 

"(2)  such  contract  Is  a  contract  to  make  a 
loan,  or  extend  other  debt  financing  or  fi- 
nancial accommodations,  to  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  debtor,  or  to  issue  a  security  of  the 
debtor  or 

"(3)  such  nonresidential  lease  has  been 
terminated  under  State  law  prior  to  the 
order  for  relief. 

"(dKl)  In  a  case  under  chapter  7  of  this 
title,  if  the  trustee  does  not  assume  or  reject 
an  executory  contract  or  unexpired  residen- 
tial lease  of  the  debtor  wltliin  sixty  days 
after  the  order  for  relief,  or  within  such  ad- 
ditional time  as  the  court,  for  cause,  within 
such  sixty-day  period,  fixes,  then  such  con- 
tract or  lease  Is  deemed  rejected. 

"(2)  In  a  case  under  chapter  9,  11,  or  13  of 
this  title,  the  trustee  may  assume  or  reject 
an  executory  contract  or  unexpired  residen- 
tial lease  of  the  debtor  at  any  time  before 
the  confirmation  of  a  plan  but  the  court,  on 
the  request  of  any  party  to  such  contract, 
may  order  the  trustee  to  determine  within  a 
specified  period  of  time  whether  to  assume 
or  reject  such  contract  or  lease. 

"(3)  In  a  case  under  any  chapter  of  this 
title,  if  the  trustee  does  not  assume  or  reject 
an  unexpired  nonresidential  lease  of  the 
debtor  within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  order  for  relief,  or  within  such  addition- 
al time  as  the  court,  for  cause,  within  such 
sixty-day  period,  fixes,  then  such  lease  is 
deemed  rejected,  and  in  the  case  of  a  non- 
residential lease  of  real  property  where  the 
debtor  Is  the  lessee,  the  court  shaU  order 
the  premises  to  be  vacated  immediately.". 

(b)  Section  365  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(1)  If  an  unexpired  lease  is  assigned  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  the  lessor  of  the  prop- 
erty may  require  a  deposit  or  other  security 
for  the  performance  of  the  obligations 
under  the  lease  substantially  the  same  as 
would  have  been  required  by  the  landlord 
upon  the  initial  leasing  to  a  similar  tenant.". 

Sec.  553.  Section  541(b)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Property  of  the  estate  does  not  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  any  power  that  the  debtor  may  exer- 
cise solely  for  the  benefit  of  an  entity  other 
than  the  debtor,  and 

"(2)  the  debtor's  interest  in  property  by 
virtue  of  a  nonresidential  lease  which  has 
expired  by  virtue  of  Its  own  terms  without 
regard  to  the  bankruptcy  proceedings.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section 
362(a)  of  this  title,  a  lessor  shall,  without 
further  order  of  the  court,  be  entitled  to  en- 
force such  lessor's  rights  to  possession  of 
property  under  a  nonresidential  lease  which 
has  expired  by  virtue  of  its  own  terms.". 
Subtitle  E>— Amxndkkhts  to  Title  II,  Sec- 
tion 523  Relating  to  the  Discharge  or 

Debts    Imcukred    bt    Persons    Driving 

While  Intoxicated 

Sec.  561.  Section  523(a)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (8);  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
after  such  paragraph: 

"(9)  to  any  entity,  to  the  extent  that  such 
debt  arises  from  a  Judgment  or  consent 
decree  entered  In  a  court  of  record  against 
the  debtor  wherein  liability  was  incurred  by 
such  debtor  as  a  result  of  the  debtor's  oper- 
ation of  a  motor  vehicle  while  legally  Intoxi- 


cated under  the  laws  or  regulations  of  any 
Jurisdiction  within  the  United  States  or  Its 
territories  wherein  such  motor  vehicle  was 
operated  and  within  which  such  liability 
was  incurred;  or". 

Subtitle  E— REnotzES  Salary  and  Expense 
Fund 

8r.  571.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Referees  Salary  and  Expense  Fund  Act  of 
1983". 

Sec.  572.  Section  403(e)  of  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 6,  1978  (93  SUt.  2683;  Public  Law 
95-598),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section— 

"(1)  a  fee  may  not  be  charged  under  sec- 
tion 40c(2)(a)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  In  a 
case  pending  under  such  Act  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1979,  to  the  extent  that  such  fee  ex- 
ceeds $200,000; 

"(2)  a  fee  may  not  be  charged  under  sec- 
tion 40c(2Kb)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  in  a 
case  In  which  the  plan  Is  confirmed  after 
September  30,  1978,  or  in  which  the  final 
determination  as  to  the  amount  of  such  fee 
is  made  after  September  30.  1979.  notwith- 
standing an  earlier  confirmation  date,  to 
the  extent  that  such  fee  exceeds  $100,000; 

"(3)  after  September  30,  1979,  all  moneys 
collected  for  payment  Into  the  referees' 
salary  and  expense  fund  In  cases  filed  under 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  shall  be  collected  and 
paid  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury; 
and 

"(4)  any  balance  in  the  referees'  salary 
and  expense  fund  in  the  Tresisury  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1979,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  and  the  referees' 
salary  and  expense  fund  account  shall  be 
closed.". 

Subtitle  F— Amendkents  Regarding 
Repurchase  Agreements 

Sec.  581.  Section  101  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(a)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (35),  (36), 
(37).  (38).  (39),  (40).  and  (41),  as  paragraphs 
(37).  (38),  (39),  (40),  (41),  (42),  and  (43),  re- 
spectively, and 

(b)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (34)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(35)  'repo  participant'  means  any  entity 
that,  on  any  day  during  the  period  begin- 
ning 90  days  before  the  date  of  the  filing  of 
the  petition,  has  or  has  had  one  or  more 
outstanding  repurchase  agreements  with 
the  debtor  with  an  aggregate  repurchase 
price  of  $100,000  or  more; 

"(36)  'repurchase  agreement'  (wtilch  defi- 
nition also  applies  to  a  reverse  repurchase 
agreement)  means  any  agreement,  including 
related  terms,  which  provides  for  the  trans- 
fer of  certificates  of  deposit,  eligible  bank- 
ers' acceptances,  or  securities  against  the 
transfer  of  funds  by  the  transferee  of  such 
certificates  of  deposit,  eligible  bankers'  ac- 
ceptances, or  securities  with  a  simultaneous 
agreement  by  such  transferee  to  transfer  to 
the  transferor  thereof  certificates  of  depos- 
it, eligible  bankers'  acceptances,  or  securi- 
ties as  described  above,  at  a  date  certain 
within  two  years  after  such  transfers  or  on 
demand,  against  the  transfer  of  funds;". 

Sec.  582.  Section  362(b)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(a)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (7)  and 
(8)  as  paragraphs  (8)  and  (9),  respectively, 
and 

(b)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  of 
the  setoff  by  a  repo  participant,  of  any 
mutual  debt  and  claim  under  or  In  connec- 
tion with  repurchase  agreements  that  con- 


stitutes the  setoff  of  a  claim  against  the 
debtor  for  a  margin  payment,  as  defined  in 
section  741(5)  or  761(15)  of  this  title,  or  set- 
tlement payment,  as  defined  In  section 
741(8)  of  this  title,  arising  out  of  repurchase 
agreements  against  cash,  securities,  or  other 
property  held  by  or  due  from  such  repo  par- 
ticipant to  msjgin,  guarantee,  secure  or 
settle  repurchase  agreements;". 

Sec.  583.  Section  546  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (e),  as  added  by  section  536,  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  sections  544,  545. 
547,  548(a)(2),  and  548(b)  of  this  tiUe,  the 
trustee  may  not  avoid  a  transfer  that  is  a 
margin  payment,  as  defined  in  section 
741(5)  or  761(15)  of  this  title,  or  settlement 
payment,  as  defined  in  section  741(8)  of  this  . 
title,  made  by  or  to  a  repo  participant,  in 
connection  with  a  repurchase  agreement 
and  that  Is  made  before  the  commencement 
of  the  case,  except  under  section  548(aKl) 
of  this  title.". 

Sec.  584.  Section  548(dK2)  of  tiUe  11. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  paragraph  (B)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(C)  a  repo  participant  that  receives  a 
margin  payment,  as  defined  In  section 
741(5)  or  761(15)  of  this  tlUe,  or  settlement 
payment,  as  defined  in  section  741(8)  of  this 
title,  in  connection  with  a  repurchase  agree- 
ment, takes  for  value  to  the  extent  of  such 
payment. ". 

Sec.  585.  Section  553(bKl)  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
•.  362(b)(7),"  after  "362(bX6)". 

Sec.  586.  (a)  Chapter  5  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section; 

"  1 559.  Contractual  right  to  liquidate  a  repur- . 

chase  agreement 

"The  exercise  of  a  contractual  right  of  a 
repo  participant  to  cause  the  liquidation  of 
a  repurchase  agreement  because  of  a  condi- 
tion of  the  kind  specified  in  section 
365(eKl)  of  this  title  shall  not  be  sUyed. 
avoided,  or  otherwise  limited  by  operation 
of  any  provision  of  this  title  or  by  order  of  a 
court  or  administrative  agency  in  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  title,  unless,  where  the 
debtor  Is  a  stockbroker  or  securities  clearing 
agency,  such  order  Is  authorized  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Securities  Investor  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1970  (15  U.S.C.  78aaa  et  seq.)  or 
any  statute  administered  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  In  the  event 
that  a  repo  participant  liquidates  one  or 
more  repurchase  agreements  with  a  debtor 
and  tmder  the  terms  of  one  or  more  such' 
agreements  has  agreed  to  deliver  assets  sub- 
ject to  repurchase  agreements  to  the  debtor, 
any  excess  of  the  market  prices  received  on 
liquidation  of  such  assets  (or  if  any  such 
assets  are  not  disposed  of  on  the  date  of  liq- 
uidation of  such  repurchase  agreements,  i^ 
the  prices  available  at  the  time  of  liquida- 
tion of  such  repurchase  agreements  from  a 
generally  recognized  source  or  the  most 
recent  closing  bid  quotation  from  such  a 
source)  over  the  sum  of  the  stated  repur- 
chase prices  and  all  expenses  In  connection 
with  the  liquidation  of  such  repurchase 
agreements  shall  be  deemed  property  of  the 
estate,  subject  to  the  available  rights  of 
setoff.  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'con- 
tractual right'  Includes  a  right  set  forth  In  a 
rule  or  bylaw,  applicable  to  each  party  to 
the  repurchase  agreement,  of  a  national  se- 
curities exchange,  a  national  securities  asso- 
ciation, or  a  securities  clearing  agency,  and 
a  right,  whether  or  not  evidenced  In  writing. 
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arising  under  common  law,  under  law  mer- 
chant or  by  reason  of  normal  business  prac- 
tice.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  sections  for  chapter  5 
of  title  11.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"559.  Contractual  right  to  liquidate  a  repur- 
chase agreement.". 

Sec.  587.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
subtitle  shall   become  effective  upon  the 
date   of  enactment:    Provided,   That   they 
shall  apply  only  to  cases  commenced  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment 
SuBTiTLK  G— AmifsicEirrs  to  Trru;  11,  Sec- 
tion 365  or  THE  Umitkd  States  Code  to 
Provide  Adequate  Protection  for  Time- 
srare  consttmers 

Sk.  591.  Title  U.  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tion 101  is  hereby  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  paragraph  (43),  as  redes- 
ignated by  section  581,  as  paragraph  (44); 
and 

(2)  adding  the  following  paragraph  after 
paragraph  (42).  as  redesignated  In  section 
581: 

"(43)  'timeshare  plan'  means  and  shall  in- 
clude that  interest  purchased  in  any  ar- 
rangement, plan,  scheme,  or  similar  device, 
but  not  including  exchange  programs, 
whether  by  membership,  agreement,  tenan- 
cy in  common,  sale,  lease,  deed,  rental 
agreement,  license,  right  to  use  agreement, 
or  by  any  other  means,  whereby  a  purchas- 
er, in  exchange  for  consideration,  receives  a 
right  to  use  accommodations,  facilities,  or 
recreational  sites,  whether  improved  or  un- 
improved, for  a  specific  period  of  time  less 
than  a  full  year  during  any  given  year,  but 
not  necessarily  for  consecutive  years,  and 
which  extends  for  a  period  of  more  than 
three  years.  A  'timeshare  interest'  is  that  in- 
terest purchased  in  a  timeshare  plan  which 
grants  the  purchaser  the  right  to  use  and 
occupy  accommodations,  facilities,  or  recre- 
ational sites,  whether  improved  or  unim- 
proved, pursuant  to  a  timeshare  plan.". 

Sec.  592.  Section  365(hKl)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(hXl)  If  the  trustee  rejects  an  unexpired 
lease  of  real  property  of  the  debtor  under 
which  the  debtor  is  the  lessor,  or  a  time- 
share  interest  under  a  timeshare  plan  under 
which  the  debtor  is  the  timeshare  interest 
seller,  the  lessee  or  timeshare  interest  pur- 
chaser under  such  lease  or  timeshare  plan 
may  treat  such  lease  or  timeshare  plan  as 
terminated  by  such  rejection,  where  the  dis- 
affirmance by  the  trustee  amount^  to  such  a 
breach  as  would  entitle  the  lessee  or  time- 
share  interest  purchaser  to  treat  such  lease 
as  terminated  by  virtue  of  its  own  terms,  ap- 
plicable nonbankruptcy  law,  or  other  agree- 
ments the  lessee  or  timeshare  interest  pur- 
chaser has  made  with  other  parties;  or,  in 
the  alternative,  the  lessee  or  timeshare  in- 
terest purchaser  may  remain  in  possession 
of  the  leasehold  or  timeshare  interest  under 
any  lease  or  timeshare  plan  the  term  of 
which  has  commenced  for  the  balance  of 
such  term  and  for  any  renewal  or  extension 
of  such  term  that  is  enforceable  by  such 
lessee  or  timeshare  interest  purchaser  under 
applicable  nonbankruptcy  law.". 

Sec.  593.  Section  365(h)(2)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  If  such  lessee  or  timeshare  interest 
purchaser  remains  in  possession  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  such 
lessee  or  timeshare  interest  purchaser  may 
offset  against  the  rent  reserved  under  such 


lease  or  moneys  due  for  such  timeshare  in- 
terest for  the  balance  of  the  term  after  the 
date  of  the  rejection  of  such  lease  or  time- 
share  interest,  and  any  such  renewal  or  ex- 
tension thereof,  any  damages  occurring 
after  such  date  caused  by  the  nonperform- 
ance of  any  obligation  of  the  debtor  under 
such  lease  or  timeshare  plan  after  such 
date,  but  such  lessee  or  timeshare  interest 
purchaser  does  not  have  any  rights  against 
the  estate  on  account  of  any  damages  aris- 
ing after  such  date  from  such  rejection, 
other  than  such  offset.". 

Sec.  594.  Section  365(iKl)  of  UUe  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(IKl)  If  the  trustee  rejects  an  executory 
contract  of  the  debtor  for  the  sale  of  real 
property  or  for  the  sale  of  a  timeshare  in- 
terest under  a  timeshare  plan,  under  which 
the  purchaser  is  in  possession,  such  pur- 
chaser may  treat  such  contract  as  terminat- 
ed, or,  in  the  alternative,  may  remain  in  pos- 
session of  such  real  property  or  timeshare 
interest.". 

Subtitle  H— Bankruptcy  Oversigbt 

Sec.  601.  The  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  shall 
compile  statistics  in  a  manner  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  such  Director,  which  shall  show— 

(1)  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  debtors  in 
bankruptcy,  including  the  estimated  income 
and  expenses  of  individuals  filing  for  relief 
under  the  provisions  of  title  11.  as  such  in- 
formation may  be  available  to  the  court 
from  the  petitions  filed  by  such  debtors; 

(2)  a  summary  of  the  amount  of  debt  dis- 
charged in  cases  under  each  chapter  of  title 
11.  and  the  total  amount  of  disbursements 
to  creditors  by  the  bankruptcy  courts  in 
such  cases;  and 

(3)  the  average  amount  of  time  elapsed  be- 
tween the  filing  of  the  case  and  payments  to 
creditors  in  cases  under  each  chapter  of  title 
11. 

Such  statistics  shall  be  compUed  for  each 
judicial  district  on  an  annual  basis. 

Subtitle  I— Technical  Amendments  to 

Title  U 
Sec.  611.  (a)  Section  101(2)(D)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  all"  after  "business". 

(b)  Section  101(8)(B)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  colon  at  the  end  thereof  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

(c)  Section  101(9)(B)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  '348(d),"  after  "section";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "502(h)  or  502(i)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "or  502(h)". 

(d)  Section  101(14)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or"  after  "trust,". 

(e)  Section  101(24)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "stock  broker"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "stockbroker". 

(f)  Section  101(26)(B)(ii)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "separate"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "nonpartnership". 

(g)  Section  101(38KB)(vi)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code,  as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 581  of  this  Act,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "certificate  specified  in 
clause  (xii)  of  subparagraph  (A)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "certificate  of  a  kind 
specified  in  subparagraph  (A)(xii)";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "the  subject  of  such  a  reg- 
istration statement"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "required  to  be  the  subject  of  a  reg- 
istcation  statement". 


(h)  Section  101(44)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code,  as  so  redesignated.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

(i)  Section  101  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph  to 
be  numbered  accordingly: 

"(  )  'United  States',  when  used  in  a  geo- 
graphical sense,  includes  all  locations  where 
the  judicial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes 
extends,  including  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  SUtes.". 

(J)  Section  101  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs  to  be  listed  where 
appropriate  alphabetically  and  the  entire 
list  numbered  correctly: 

"(  )  'SUte'  includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Puerto  Rico,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defining  who  may  be  a  debtor  under 
chapter  9  of  this  title; 

"(  )  'forward  contract'  means  a  contract 
(other  than  a  commodity  contract)  for  the 
purchase,  sale,  or  transfer  of  a  commodity, 
or  product  or  by-product  thereof,  with  a  ma- 
turity date  more  than  two  days  after  the 
date  the  contract  is  entered  into; 

"(  )  'forward  contract  merchant'  means  a 
person  whose  business  consists  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  entering  into  forward  contracts  as 
or  with  merchants  in  commodities:  and 

"(  )  'financial  institution'  means  a  person 
that  is  a  commercial  or  saxings  bank,  indus- 
trial savings  bank,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion, or  trust  company  and,  when  any  such 
person  is  acting  as  agent  or  custodian  for  a 
customer  in  connection  with  a  securities 
contract,  as  defined  in  section  741(7)  of  this 
title,  such  customer.". 

Sec.  612.  Section  102  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "continued"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "contained"  in  paragraph  (8). 

Sec.  613.  Section  103(c)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "stockholder"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "stockbroker". 

Sec.  614.  Section  106  of  tiUe  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§  IOC  Waiver  of  soTereign  Imniuiity 

"(a)  The  filing  of  a  proof  of  claim  against 
the  esUte  by  a  governmental  unit  is  a 
waiver  by  that  govemmenUl  unit  of  sover- 
eign immunity  with  respect  to  claims  arising 
out  of  the  same  transaction  or  occurrence 
out  of  which  such  governmental  unit's  filed 
claim  arose. 

"(b)  Where  a  governmental  unit  files  a 
proof  of  claim  and  where  such  claim  is  al- 
lowed, the  esUte  may  offset  against  such  al- 
lowed claim  or  interest  any  claim  against 
such  governmental  unit  that  is  property  of 
the  esUte. 

"(c)  A  provision  of  this  title  that  contains 
"creditor,"  "entity,"  or  "governmental  unit" 
applies  to  governmental  units,  and  a  deter- 
mination by  the  court  of  an  issue  arising 
under  such  a  provision  binds  governmental 
units  without  regard  to  sovereign  immuni- 
ty.". 

Sec.  615.  (a)  Subsections  (aXl),  (b)(1).  and 
(c)(1)  of  section  108  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  C(xle  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

(b)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section 
108  of  title  11  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  are 
each  amended  by  inserting  "nonbank- 
ruptcy" after  "applicable "  and  after  "en- 
tered in  a"  each  place  such  terms  appear. 

(c)  Section  108(a)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  or 


any  person  to  whose  rights  the  trustee  suc- 
ceeds," after  "debtor". 

(d)  Section  108  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsection  (c)  by  inserting  after 
"bankruptcy  court"  the  following:  "or  for 
taking  other  collection  action,  including 
levy,". 

(2)  by  adding  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

""(d)  If  applicable  law  or  an  agreement  sus- 
pends the  period  of  limlUtion  for  assessing 
a  tax  liability  of  the  debtor  as  of  the  com- 
mencement of  a  case  under  this  title,  such 
suspension  shall  not  expire  before  90  days 
following  the  earlier  of— 

"(1)  termination  or  expiration  of  the  sUy 
under  section  362  of  this  title,  or 

"(2)  the  date,  determined  under  sections 
362(bK9)  and  505(c)  of  this  title,  after  which 
assessment  of  such  tax  liability  Is  permitted. 

""(e)  If  applicable  law  fixes  a  period  for 
filing  a  petition  or  otherwise  commencing 
an  action  in  the  United  SUtes  Tax  Court,  or 
in  a  similar  judicial  or  administrative  forum 
under  SUte  or  local  law,  and  if  any  such  act 
is  sUyed  under  section  362  of  this  title,  such 
period  shall  not  expire  before  60  days  after 
termination  or  expiration  of  the  sUy  with 
respect  to  any  such  petition  or  action.". 

Sec.  616.  (a)  SecUon  109  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "in  the  United  SUtes,"  the  first  place  it 
appears. 

(b)  Section  109(b)(2)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "or"  before  "credit  union"; 
and 

(2)  inserting  "",  industrial  bank  or  similar 
institution  which  is  an  insured  bank  as  de- 
fined in  section  3(h)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(h))"  after 
"'credit  union". 

(c)  Section  109(a)(4)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  credit  union"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "credit  union,  industrial  bank, 
or  similar  institution  which  is  an  insured 
bank  as  defined  in  section  3(h)  of  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1813(h))". 

(d)  Section  109(c)(5KD)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  of  this  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "preference"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "transfer  that  is  avoidable 
under  section  547  of  this  title". 

(e)  Section  109(d)  of  tlUe  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
""stockholder"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""stockbroker". 

(f)  Section  109  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"'(f)  The  court  shall  not  permit  any  person 
to  file  for  relief  under  this  tlUe  who,  within 
the  previous  six  months,  (1)  has  sought 
relief  under  this  title  in  a  proceeding  which 
was  dismissed  by  the  court  for  willful  fail- 
ure of  the  debtor  to  abide  by  orders  of  the 
court,  or  to  appear  before  the  court  in 
proper  prosecution  of  the  case;  or  (2)  has 
voluntarily  dismissed  a  proceeding  filed 
under  this  title  following  the  filing  of  a  re- 
quest for  relief  from  the  automatic  sUy  pro- 
vided by  section  362.". 

Sec.  617.  Section  303(b)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"against  a  person"  after  "involuntary  case". 

Sec.  618.  SecUon  303(j)(2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "debtors"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•"debtor". 

Sec.  619.  Section  321(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "a  case"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  case". 


Sec.  620.  Section  322(bXI)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "required  to  be"  after  "bond". 

Sec.  621.  (a)  Section  326(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  the  language  beginning  with 
"three  percent"  through  ""$50,000"  the 
second  place  the  latter  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ""three  percent  on  any 
amount  in  excess  of  $3,000,'". 

(b)  Section  326(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(d)  The  court  may  deny  allowance  of 
compensation  for  services  or  reimbursement 
of  expenses  of  the  trustee  if  the  trustee 
failed  to  make  diligent  inquiry  into  facts 
that  would  permit  denial  of  allowance  under 
section  328(c)  of  this  title  or.  with  knowl- 
edge of  such  facts,  employed  a  professional 
person  under  section  327  of  this  title.". 

(c)  Section  327(c)  of  Utle  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  In  a  case  under  chapter  7  or  11  of  this 
title,  a  person  is  not  disqualified  for  employ- 
ment under  this  section  solely  because  of 
such  person's  employment  by  or  represenU- 
tlon  of  a  creditor,  tmless  there  is  objection 
by  another  creditor.  In  which  case  the  court 
shall  disapprove  such  employment  where 
there  is  an  actual  conflict  of  Interest.". 

Sec.  622.  Section  328(a)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "unantlclpaUble"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "not  capable  of  being  anticipated". 

Sec.  623.  (a)  Section  329(a)  of  tlUe  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ""and"  the  first  place  it  ap{>ears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""or". 

(b)  Section  329(b)(1)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "trustee"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"esUte". 

Sec.  624.  Section  330(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "to  any  parties  in  inter- 
est and  to  the  United  SUtes  trustee";  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "time, 
the  nature,  the  extent,  and  the  value  of 
such  services"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""nature,  the  extent,  the  value  of  such  serv- 
ices, the  time  spent  on  such  services". 

Sec.  625.  (a)  Section  330(b)  of  Utle  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$20"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$45". 

(b)  Section  330  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Unless  the  court  orders  otherwise.  In 
a  case  under  chapter  13  of  this  title  the 
compensation  paid  to  the  trustee  serving  in 
the  case  shall  not  be  less  than  $10  per 
month  during  the  administration  of  the 
plan.". 

Sec.  626.  (a)  Section  341(b)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

""(b)(1)  In  a  case  under  chapter  13  of  this 
title,  the  court  may  order  a  meeting  of 
creditors. 

'"(2)  The  court  may  order  a  meeting  of  any 
equity  security  holders.". 

Sec.  627.  Section  342  of  title   11  of  the 
United  SUtes  C(xle  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"S  342.  Notice 

""There  shall  be  given  such  notice  as  is  ap- 
propriate, including  notice  to  any  holder  of 
a  community  claim,  of  an  order  for  relief  in 
a  case  under  this  title.". 

Sec.  628.  Section  343  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ""examiner"  the  last  place  it  appears  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "examine  ". 


Sic.  629.  Section  344  of  UUe  II  of  the 

United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  ""or  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  may  be  promulgated  by 
the  Attorney  General". 

Sec.  630.  Section  345  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  All  entitles  with  which  such  moneys 
are  deposited  or  invested  are  authorized  to 
deposit  or  invest  such  moneys  as  may  be  re- 
quired under  this  section."'. 

Sec.  631.  (a)  Section  346(c)(2)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ""operation"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'corporaUon  ". 

(b)  Section  346(f)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"'SUte  or  local". 

(c)  SecUon  346(gK2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "as  adjusted  under  subsection  (jK5)  of 
this  section,". 

(d)  SecUon  346(J)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  Is  amended  bv  striking  out 
paragraphs  (3).  (4),  (5),  (6).  and  (7). 

Sec.  632.  Section  348(b)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "means"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"refers  to". 

Sec.  633.  Section  349(b)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)(B),  by  striking  out 
"522(i)(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"522(hK2)";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out 
"522(1X1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"522(hX2)". 

Sec.  634.  Section  350(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "a"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "A". 

Sec.  635.  Section  361(1)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"a  cash  payment  or"  after  "make". 

Sec.  636.  (a)  Section  362(a)  of  title  II  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  Inserting  "action 
or"  after  "other"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  inserting  "or  to 
exercise  control  over  property  of  the  esUte"  ' 
after  "esUte"  the  second  place  It  appears; 
and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (8)  by  striking  out  "court 
concerning  the  debtor"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "court  or  similar  administrative  or 
judicial  forum  under  SUte  or  local  law,  con- 
cerning the  debtor". 

(b)  Section  362(b)  of  Utle  II  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  inserting  "or  to 
the  extent  that  such  act  is  accomplished 
within  the  period  provided  under  section 
547(eX2)  of  this  Utle"  after  "title"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  "or" 
following  "police"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (6),  by— 

(A)  inserting  "(or  due  from)"  after  "held 
by"; 

(B)  striking  out  "or  secure  commodity 
contracts"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"secure,  or  settle  commodity  contracts",  and 
by  inserting  "financial  institution"  after 
"stock  broker"  each  time  it  appears. 

(4)  In  paragraph  (7),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  '"said"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""the";  and 

(B)  striking  out  ""or"  the  last  place  it  ap- 
pears; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (8).  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon; and 
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(6)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (8)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(9)  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  of 
the  filing  of  any  continuation  statement  or 
the  refiling  of  any  notice  of  a  Federal  tax 
lien  required  by  nonbankruptcy  law  proper- 
ly filed  under  such  law  before  the  date  qf 
the  filing  of  the  petition;  or 

"(10)  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
of  the  presentment  of  a  negotiable  instru- 
ment and  the  giving  of  notice  of  and  pro- 
testing dishonor  of  such  an  instriiment.". 

(c)  Section  362(cK2)(B)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

(d)  Section  362(dX2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section"  after  "property"  the  first  place 
it  appears;  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  inserting  "In  a 
case  under  chapter  11  of  this  title  or  to  an 
effective  plan  in  a  case  under  chapter  13  of 
this  title,  as  the  case  may  be"  after  "reorga- 
nization". 

(e)  Section  362(e)  of  tiUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  inserting  "the 
conclusion  of'  after  "pending";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing:  "The 
court  shall  order  such  stay  continued  in 
effect  pending  the  conclusion  of  the  final 
hearing  under  subsection  (d)  of  this  section 
if  there  is  a  reasonable  likeliho<xl  that  the 
party  opposing  relief  from  such  stay  will 
prevail  at  the  conclusion  of  such  final  hear- 
ing. If  the  hearing  under  this  subsection  is  a 
preliminary  hearing,  then  such  final  hear- 
ing shall  be  commenced  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  the  conclusion  of  such  pre- 
liminary hearing.". 

(f)  Section  362(f)  of  Utle  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "The"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Upon  request  of  a  party  in  interest, 
the";  and 

(2)  inserting  "with  or"  after  "court,". 
Sec.  637.  (a)  Section  363(a)  of  title  11  of 

the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "whenever  acquired"  after 
"equivalents";  and 

(2)  inserting  "and  includes  the  proceeds, 
products,  offspring,  rents,  or  profits  of  prop- 
erty subject  to  a  security  interest  as  provid- 
ed in  section  552(b)  of  this  title  whether  ex- 
isting before  or  after  the  commencement  of 
a  case  under  this  title"  after  "interest". 

(b)  Section  363(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by—  S 

(1)  striking  out  "(b)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(bKl)":  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  If  notification  is  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  7A  of  the  Clayton  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  18a)  in  the  case  of  a  transaction 
under  this  subsection,  then— 

"(A)  notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section,  such  notification  shall  be 
given  by  the  trustee;  and 

"(B)  notwithstanding  suttsection  (b)  of 
such  section,  the  required  waiting  period 
shall  end  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  date  of 
the  receipt  of  such  notification,  unless  the 
court,  after  notice  and  hearing,  orders  oth- 
erwise.". 

(c)  Section  363(e)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  ",  with  or  without  a  hearing," 
after  "court";  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(d)  Section  363(f)(3)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 


out  "such  interest"  the  second  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "all  liens 
on  such  property". 

(e>  Section  363(h)  of  tiUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "im- 
mediately before"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "at  the  time  of". 

(f )  Section  363(J)  of  tlUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"compenation"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"compensation". 

(g)  Section  363(k)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "If 
the  holder"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  holder  of  such  claim  may  bid  at  such 
sale,  and,  if  such  holder". 

(h)  Section  363(1)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "The  trustee"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  365,  the  trustee"; 

(2)  striking  out  "conditions"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "condition"; 

(3)  striking  out  "a  taking"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "or  the  taking";  and 

(4)  striking  out  "Interests"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Interest". 

(i)  Section  363(n)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "void"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "avoid"; 

(2)  striking  out  "voiding"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "avoiding";  and 

(3)  amending  the  last  sentence  to  read  as 
follows:  "In  addition  to  any  recovery  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  court  may  grant 
Judgment  for  punitive  damages  in  favor  of 
the  estate  and  against  any  such  party  that 
entered  into  such  an  agreement  in  willful 
disregard  of  this  subsection.". 

(J)  Section  363  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(o)  In  any  hearing  under  this  section— 

"(1)  the  trustee  has  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  issue  of  adequate  protection;  and 

"(2)  the  entity  asserting  an  Interest  in 
property  has  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
issue  of  the  validity,  priority,  or  extent  of 
such  interest.". 

Sec.  638.  (a)  Section  365(b)(2)(A)  of  title 
II  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by 
inserting  "or  the  debtor's  insider"  after 
"condition  of  the  debtor". 

(b)  Section  365(e)  of  tiUe  II  of  the  United 
States  C(xle  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "or 
lease"  each  plttce  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ",  lease,  or  applicable  law";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "the 
trustee"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an 
entity  other  than  the  debtor  or  the  debtor 
ixi  DOsscssion  *  * . 

(c)  Section  365(fX3)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 
a  comma  after  "applicable  law". 

(d)  Section  365(h)  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  In  the  event  that  the  lessee  or  time- 
share  interest  holder  shall  elect  to  treat  the 
lease  under  this  subsection  as  terminated, 
any  sublessee,  leasehold  mortgagee,  or  simi- 
larly situated  entity  may  elect  to  succeed  to 
the  right  of  the  lessee  to  remain  in  posses- 
sion.". 

(e)  Section  36S(1K2KA)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  comma  after  "may"; 

(2)  inserting  "under  such  contract"  after 
"debtor";  and 

(3)  adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(3)  in  the  event  that  the  purchaser  shall 

elect  to  treat  such  contract  under  this  sub- 


section as  terminated,  any  holder  of  a  secu- 
rity Interest  in  such  purchaser's  interest 
may  elect  to  succeed  to  the  right  of  such 
purchaser  to  remain  in  possession  as  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.". 

(f)  Section  365(J)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  "to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  debtor"  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

Sec.  639.  Section  366(a)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"of  the  commencement  of  a  case  under  this 
title  or"  after  "basis". 

Sec.  640.  Section  501(d)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"502(eH2),"  before  "502(f)". 

Sec.  641.  (a)  Section  502(a)  of  title  II  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "general"  before  'partner ". 

(b)  Section  502(b)  of  title  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(eK2),"  after  "subsec- 
tions"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "in  lawful  currency  of  the 
United  States"  after  "claim"  the  second 
place  it  appears; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  ",  and 
unenforceable  against"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  Inserting  "other 
than  unmatured  interest  due  to  an  original 
issue  discount  of  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  stated  redemption  price  at  matu- 
rity multiplied  by  the  number  of  full  years 
from  the  date  of  original  Issue  to  maturity" 
after  "interest"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  re- 
designating paragraphs  (4),  (5),  (6),  (7).  (8), 
and  (9)  as  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  (7), 
and  (8),  respectively; 

(6)  in  paragraph  (3),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (5),  by  inserting  ""the"  after  '"ex- 
ceeds"; 

(7)  in  paragraph  (5),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (5).  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "'the  claim"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "such  claim", 

(B)  striking  out  the  comma  after  "peti- 
tion", and 

(C)  inserting  "or  523(a)(6)"  after 
"523(a)(5)"; 

(8)  by  amending  paragraph  (6),  as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (5),  to  read  as  follows: 

""(6)  if  such  claim  Is  the  claim  of  a  lessor 
for  damages  resulting  from  the  termination 
of  a  lease  of  real  property,  such  claim  ex- 
ceeds— 

"(A)  the  greater  of— 

"'(1)  the  rent  reserved  for  the  rental  year 
during  which  such  termination  occurs;  or 

""(11)  15  percent  of  the  rent  reserved  for 
the  remaining  term  of  such  lease,  not  to 
exceed  the  rent  reserved  for  the  three  years 
commencing  with  the  rental  year  during 
which  such  termination  occurs;  plus 

"'(B)  any  unpaid  rent  due  under  such 
lease,  without  acceleration,  on  the  earlier 
of- 

"(1)  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition; 
or 

"(11)  the  date  on  which  such  lessor  repos- 
sessed, or  the  lessee  surrendered,  the  leased 
property;";  and 

(9)  in  paragraph  (7),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (5),  by— 

(A)  Inserting  "the  claim  of  an  employee" 
before  "'for  damages"; 

(B)  striking  out  "and"  in  subparagraph 
(AKl)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""or"; 

(C)  striking  out  ""the"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears in  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "any":  and 

(D)  Inserting  a  comma  after  "such  con- 
tract" in  subparagraph  (B). 


(c)  Section  502(c)  of  title  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by— 

(A)  inserting  "the"  before  ""fixing":  and 

(B)  striking  out  "closing"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "administration";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by— 

(A)  inserting  "right  to  payment  arising 
from  a"  after  "any";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "if  such  breach  gives  rise 
to  a  right  to  payment". 

(d)  Section  502(d)  of  title  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "section  542,  543,  550,  or 
553  of; 

(2)  striking  out  "section  522(f),  522(h), 
544,  545.  547.  548.  549.  or  724(a)  of";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "section  522(1).  542.  543, 
550,  or  553  oV. 

(e)  Section  502(e)(1)  of  title  II,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  (b)"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ",  (b),  and  (c)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  conunas  before  and 
after  "or  has  secured"; 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  inserting  "or 
disallowance"  after  "allowance";  and 

(4)  in  subparagraph  (C),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "requests  subrogation" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "asserts  a  right 
of  subrogation  to  the  rights  of  such  credi- 
tor"; and 

(B)  striking  out  "to  the  rights  of  such 
creditor". 

(f )  Section  502(h)  of  title  II  of  the  United 
States  Code   is  amended   by  striking   out 

"522(i)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "522". 

(g)  Section  502(1)  of  title  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  There  shall  be  allowed  a  claim  for  any 
tax  liability  arising  from  payment  from  the 
estate  of  a  claim  for  wages,  salaries,  or  cam- 
missions.  Including  vacation,  severance,  or 
sick  pay,  whether  or  not  a  proof  of  such 
claim  is  filed.". 

(h)  Section  502(J)  of  title  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(J)  A  claim  that  has  been  allowed  or  dis- 
allowed may  be  reconsidered  for  cause.  A  re- 
considered claim  may  be  allowed  or  disal- 
lowed according  to  the  equities  of  the  case. 
Reconsideration  of  a  claim  under  this  sub- 
section does  not  affect  the  validity  of  any 
payment  or  transfer  from  the  estate  made 
to  a  holder  of  an  allowed  claim  on  account 
of  such  allowed  claim  that  is  not  reconsid- 
ered, but  if  a  reconsidered  claim  is  allowed 
and  is  of  the  same  class  as  such  holder's 
claim,  such  holder  may  not  receive  any  addi- 
tional payment  or  transfer  from  the  estate 
on  account  of  such  holder's  allowed  claim 
untU  the  holder  of  such  reconsidered  and  al- 
lowed claim  receives  payment  on  account  of 
such  claim  proportionate  in  value  x>  that  al- 
ready received  by  such  other  holder.  This 
subsection  does  not  alter  or  modify  the 
trustee's  right  to  recover  from  a  creditor 
any  excess  payment  or  transfer  made  to 
such  creditor.". 

Sec.  642.  Section  503(b)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

( 1)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "be  al- 
lowed"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (I)(B)(i).  by  inserting  "or 
required  to  be  collected  or  withheld  from 
another  with  respect  to  any  payment  made 
by  or  to  the  estate"  after  "estate"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (I)(C),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  the  comma  after  "credit"; 
and 

(B)  inserting  "incurred  by  the  estate" 
after  "paragraph"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  inserting  "(a)" 
after  "330 "; 


(5)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  inserting  a  comma 
after  "paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection"; 

(6)  In  paragraph  (3KC),  by  striking  out 
the  comma  after  ""case"; 

(7)  in  paragraph  (5).  by  striking  out  ""and" 
after  the  semicolon; 

(8)  in  paragraph  (6),  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and": 
and 

(9)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  the  actual,  necessary  expenses,  other 
than  compensation  and  reimbursement 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
Incurred  by  a  committee  appointed  under 
section  1102  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  643.  Section  50S(a)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Ccxle  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (I),  by— 

(A)  inserting  "or  liability  of  an  entity  for" 
after  ""or  legality  of";  and 

(B)  striking  out  ",  whether  or  not  paid, 
and  whether  or  not  contested  before  and  ad- 
judicated by  a  Judicial  or  administrative  tri- 
bunal of  competent  Jurisdiction"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "or  paid"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2KA),  by— 

(A)  inserting  "or  liability  of  the  debtor 
for"  after  "or  legality  of";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "or  legality"  the  second 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
",  legality,  or  liability"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)(B)(i),  by  striking  out 
"and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  (3)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph,  the  court  may  offset  against 
a  claim  for,  or  request  for  payment  of,  a  tax 
liability  any  counterclaim  with  respect  to 
such  tax  liability  for  the  same  taxable 
period,  event,  act  (or  failure  to  act)  to  which 
the  claim  or  request  for  payment  relates, 
and  may,  where  appropriate,  order  a  net 
credit  or  refund  to  be  made  to  the  estate. 
The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  if,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  case  under  this 
title,  the  debtor  had  filed  suit  for  refund  re- 
lating to  such  taxable  period,  event,  act  (or 
failure  to  act),  and  if  the  stay  on  continu- 
ation of  such  suit  is  terminated  under  sec- 
tion 362  of  this  tlUe.". 

Sec.  644.  (a)  Section  506(aKI)  of  title  II  of 
the  United  States  Code,  as  redesignated  by 
section  506,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  An  allowed  claim  of  a  creditor 
either  secured  by  a  lien  on  property  in 
which  the  estate  has  an  interest  or  that  is 
subject  to  setoff  under  section  553  of  this 
title  is  a  secured  claim  to  the  extent  of  the 
value  of  such  lien  or  to  the  extent  of  the 
amount  subject  to  setoff,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and.  except  to  the  extent  that  such  cred- 
itor does  not  have  recourse  under  any  agree- 
ment or  applicable  nonbankruptcy  law 
against  the  debtor  on  account  of  such  claim, 
is  an  unsecured  claim  to  the  extent  that  the 
value  of  such  lien  or  the  amount  so  subject 
to  setoff  is  less  than  the  amount  of  such  al- 
lowed claim.". 

(b)  Section  S06(b)  of  tlUe  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  "for" 
after  "provided". 

(c)  Paragraphs  (I)  and  (2)  of  section 
506(d)  of  title  II  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(I)  such  claim  was  disallowed  only  under 
section  502(b/(5)  or  502(e)  of  this  title;  or 

"(2)  such  claim  is  not  an  allowed  secured 
claim  due  only  to  the  failure  of  any  entity 
to  file  a  proof  of  such  claim  under  section 
501  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  645.  (a)  Section  507(a)  of  title  II  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 


(1)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  inserting  a  comma 
after  "severance": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out  "em- 
ployee benefit  plans"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "an  employee  benefit  plan": 

(3)  In  paragraph  (4KBKi).  by  inserting 
"each"  after  "covered  by"; 

(4)  In  paragraph  (7),  as  redesignated  in 
section  535.  by  inserting  "only"  after 
"units."; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (7KA).  as  redesignated 
herein,  by  amending  clauses  (ii)  and  (ill)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(ii)  assessed  within  240  days  before  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition;  or 

"(iii)  not  assessed  tiefore  conunencement 
of  the  case,  unless  at  such  time  the  liability 
remained  assessable  under  the  applicable 
sUtute  of  limiutions,  solely  because  of  an 
act  or  failure  to  act  described  in  section 
523(a)(1)(B)  or  523(aKlHC)  of  this  title.". 

(b)  Section  507(b)  of  title  II  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  726(b)  of 
this  title,  if  the  trustee  provides,  under  sec- 
tion 362,  363,  or  364  of  this  title,  adequate 
protection  of  the  interest  of  an  entity  other 
than  the  esUte  that  has  an  interest  in  prop- 
erty of  the  esUte.  or  if  the  court  finds  that 
there  is  adequate  protection  of  such  inter- 
est, and  if.  notwithstanding  such  protection, 
the  holder  of  an  interest  suffers  a  decrease 
in  the  value  of  such  interest  such  holder 
shall  have  a  claim  allowable  under  subsec- 
tion (aKI)  of  this  section,  and  such  holder's 
allowable  claim  shall  have  priority  over 
every  other  claim  allowable  under  such  sub- 
section except  similar  claims  under  this  sub- 
section.". 

(c)  Section  507(c)  of  title  II  of  the  United 
SUtes   Code   is   amended   by   striking  out 

"shall  be  treated  the  same"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '"has  the  same  priority". 

(d)  Section  507(d)  of  title  II  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(dKI)  If  a  claim  of  a  kind  specified  in 
paragraph  (3).  (4).  (5),  (6).  or  (7)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  is  held  by  an  entity 
other  than  the  original  holder  of  such 
claim,  then  such  claim  is  entitled  to  priority 
under  each  such  subsection,  as  the  case  may 
be.  but  only  to  the  extent  of  the  value  actu- 
ally transferred  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  such 
original  holder  on  account  of  the  transfer  of 
such  claim  by  such  original  holder. 

""(2)  An  entity  which  is  a  creditor  be- 
cause— 

"(A)  a  consumer  used  a  credit  card  as  de- 
fined in  section  103(k)  of  the  Trust  in  Lend- 
ing Act  (15  U.S.C.  I602(k)).  for  a  transaction 
within  subsection  (aK5)  involving  property 
or  services  which  were  not  delivered  prior  to 
the  petition; 

'"(B)  the  debtor  was  advanced  funds  prior 
to  the  petition  based  on  its  presenUtion  of 
charge  slips,  vouchers,  or  similar  documenU 
arising  from  said  transaction;  and 

"(C)  the  person  advancing  the  funds  is 
unable  to  collect  the  funds  from  the  con- 
suimer  because  such  property  or  services 
were  not  delivered  or  provided,  shall  be  sub- 
rogated to  the  consumer's  claim  under  sub- 
Section  {aMS)  '* 

Sec.  646.  (a)  Section  509(a)  of  title  II  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  '"subsections  (b)  and"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"subsection  (b)  or"; 
and 

(2)  inserting  ""against  the  debtor"  after  "a 
creditor". 

(b)  Section  509(bKI)  of  title  II  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "of  a"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of 
such". 
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(c)  Section  509(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
Stfttes  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 509  of  this  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "this  section". 

Sic.  647.  Section  510(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  distribution  under 
this  title,  a  claim  arising  from  rescission  of  a 
purchase  or  sale  of  a  security  of  the  debtor 
or  of  an  affiliate  of  the  debtor  or  for  dam- 
ages arising  from  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
siKh  a  security  shall  be  subordinated  to  all 
claims  or  interests  that  are  senior  to  the 
claim  or  interest  represented  by  such  securi- 
ty.". 

Sic  648.  (a)  Section  521(aKl)  of  tiUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code,  as  redesignated 
herein,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(aKl)  file  a  list  of  creditors  and,  unless 
the  court  orders  otherwise,  a  schedule  of 
assets,  liabilities,  and  equity  interests,  and  a 
statement  of  the  debtor's  financial  affairs;". 

(b)  Section  521(aK5)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code,  as  redesignated  in  sec- 
tion 507,  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  whether 
or  not  immunity  is  granted  under  section 
344  of  this  title"  after  "esUte"  the  second 
place  it  appears. 

Sec.  649.  (a)  Section  522(aK2)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ",  or  with  respect  to  property  that 
becomes  property  of  the  estate  after  such 
date,  as  of  the  date  such  property  becomes 
property  of  the  estate"  after  "petition". 

(b)  Section  522(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Unless  the  case  is  dismissed,  property 
exempted  under  this  section  is  not  liable 
during  or  after  the  case  for  any  debt  of  the 
debtor  that  arose,  or  that  is  determined 
under  section  502  of  this  title  as  if  such  debt 
had  arisen,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  case,  except— 

"(1)  a  debt  of  a  kind  specified  in  section 
523(aKl).  523(aH5),  or  523(aK6)  of  this  title; 
or 

"(2)  a  debt  secured  by  a  lien  that  is— 

"(AXi)  not  avoided  under  subsection  (f)  or 
(g)  of  this  section  or  under  section  544,  545, 
547,  548.  549,  or  724(a)  of  this  title;  and 

"(ii)  not  void  tinder  section  506(d)  of  this 
title;  or 

"(B)  a  tax  lien,  notice  of  which  is  properly 
filed,  whether  or  not  such  lien  is  avoided 
under  section  545(2)  of  this  tiUe.". 

(c)  Section  522(e)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "exemptions"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "an  exemption"; 

(2)  striking  out  "with  respect  to  such 
claim  against  property  that"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "to  the  extent  of  such  claim 
with  respect  to  property"; 

(3)  striking  out  "or  (h)  of  this  section  to 
avoid  a  transfer,  imder  subsection  (g)"  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  (g),  (h).";  and 

(4)  striking  out  "to  exempt  property,  or 
under  subsection  (i)  of  this  section  to  recov- 
er property  or  to  preserve  a  transfer.". 

(d)  Section  522(g)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  waiver  of  an  ex- 
emption, the  debtor  may  avoid  a  transfer  or 
recover  a  setoff  of  property  of  the  debtor 
and  exempt  such  property  under  subsection 
(1)  of  this  section,  whether  or  not  the  tnist- 
ee  attempts  to  recover  such  property  or 
avoid  such  transfer,  if— 

"(IMA)  such  transfer  Is  avoidable  by  the 
trustee  under  section  544.  545.  547,  548,  549. 
or  724(a)  of  this  title,  or  recoverable  by  the 
trustee  under  section  553  of  this  title; 

"(B)  such  transfer  was  not  a  voluntary 
transfer  of  such  property  by  the  debtor,  and 


"(C)  the  debtor  did  not  conceal  such  prop- 
erty; or 

"(2)  such  transfer  is  in  satisfaction  of  a 
lien  of  a  kind  specified  in  subsection  (f)(2) 
of  this  section.". 

(e)  Section  522(h)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  C(xle  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(hXl)  The  debtor's  power  to  avoid  a 
transfer  or  recover  a  setoff  under  subsection 
(f)  or  (g)  of  this  section  is  subject  to  the  lim- 
itations of  section  550  of  this  title  to  which 
the  trustee's  power  to  avoid  such  a  tnmsfer 
or  recover  such  a  setoff  under  this  title  is 
subject. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  section  551  of  this 
title,  a  transfer  avoided  or  property  recov- 
ered by  the  trustee  or  by  the  debtor  may  be 
preserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  debtor,  if- 

"(AXi)  such  property  otherwise  would  be 
exempt  under  subsection  (i)  of  this  section; 

"(ii)  such  transfer  was  not  a  voluntary 
transfer  of  such  property  by  the  debtor,  and 

"(Hi)  the  debtor  did  not  conceal  such  prop- 
erty; or 

"(B)  such  transfer  is  of  a  kind  specified  in 
subsection  (f )  of  this  section.". 

(f)  Section  522(1)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(i)  The  debtor  may  exempt  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  property  disencum- 
bered or  recovered  under  subsection  (f),  (g), 
or  (h)  of  this  section  to  the  extent  the 
debtor  could  have  exempted  such  property 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  had 
such  property  not  been  encumbered,  trans- 
ferred, or  set  off.". 

(g)  Section  522(J)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(j)  The  debtor  may  exempt  a  particular 
kind  of  property  under  subsection  (i)  of  this 
section  only  to  the  extent  that  such  exemp- 
tion, plus  the  debtor's  already  claimed  ex- 
emption of  the  same  kind  of  property  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  does  not 
exceed  the  limitation  specified  for  such  kind 
of  property  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(h)  Section  522(k)  of  tlUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "(g)" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)";  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "(h)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "(g)";  and 

(B)  strildng  out  "or  of  recovery  of  proper- 
ty under  subsection  (1X1)  of  this  section,". 

(i)  Section  522(1)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  ",  or  may  claim  property 
as  exempt  from  property  of  the  estate";  and 

(2)  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  the 
event  of  the  debtor's  death,  a  dependent  of 
the  debtor  may  claim  property  as  exempt 
from  property  of  the  estate.". 

(J)  Section  522  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(n)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  State 
or  local  law  applicable  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  is  the  State  or  local  law  in 
effect  upon  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  pe- 
tition.". 

Sec.  650.  (a)  Section  523(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "obUining"  each  place  It 
appears;  and 

(B)  striking  out  "refinance  of  credit,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "refinancing  of 
credit,  to  the  extent  obtained";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "(6)" 
each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(7)'  and  by  striking  out  "521(1)" 


and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "S21(aXl)": 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "of  higher  education" 
in  paragraph  (8). 

(b)  Section  523(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  "of  a 
kind "  after  "debt"  the  first  time  it  appears. 

Sec.  651.  Section  524(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "any  act"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'an  act". 

Sec  652.  Section  525  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "the"  l>efore  "Perishable"; 

(2)  Inserting  "(a)"  before  "Except":  and 

(3)  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 
"(b)  No  private  employer  may  terminate 

the  employment  of.  or  discrinUnate  with  re- 
spect to  employment  against,  a  person  that 
Is  or  has  been  a  debtor  under  this  title  or  a 
banluiipt  or  a  debtor  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  or  any  person  with  whom  such  bank- 
rupt or  debtor  tias  been  associated,  solely 
because  such  bankrupt  or  debtor  is  or  has 
been  a  debtor  under  this  title  or  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  or  has  been  insolvent 
before  the  commencement  of  a  case  under 
this  title  or  during  the  case  but  before  the 
grant  or  denial  of  a  discharge;  or,  who  has 
not  paid  a  debt  that  is  dischargeable  in  the 
case  under  this  title  or  that  was  discharged 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act.". 

Sec.  653.  (a)  Section  541(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "under"  the  second 
time  it  appears; 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  by  whomever  held" 
after  "located": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  inserting  "329(b), 
363(n)."  after  "section"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out  "An" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Any";  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (6),  by  striking  out  "and" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "or". 

(b)  Section  541(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "in  an  agreement,  transfer 
instrument,  or  applicable  law"  after  "provi- 
sion""; and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (IXB).  by— 

(A)  striking  out  '"the  taking"'  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "taking";  and 

(B)  inserting  "before  such  commence- 
ment"" after  "custodian"'. 

(c)  Section  541(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
after  "(a)". 

(d)  Section  541(e)  of  title  11  of  the  UiUted 
States  Code  Is  repealed. 

Sec  654.  Section  542(e)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"to  turn  over  or"  before  "disclose"". 

Sec  655.  (a)  Section  543(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting ".  product,  offspring,  rents,  or  prof- 
its" after  "proceeds". 

(b)  Section  543(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by— 

(A)  inserting  "held  by  or"  after  "debtor": 
and 

(B)  inserting  ",  product,  offspring,  rents, 
or  profits'"  after  "proceeds"";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  ",  prod- 
uct, offspring,  rents,  or  profits""  after  "pro- 
ceeds"". 

(c)  Section  543(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  Inserting  "or  pro- 
ceeds, product,  offspring,  rents,  or  profits  of 
such  property  "  after  "property";  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (3),  by  Inserting  "that 
has  been"  before  "approved"". 


(d)  Section  543(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  After  notice  and  hearing,  the  bank- 
ruptcy court— 

"(1)  may  excuse  compliance  with  subsec- 
tion (a),  (b).  or  (c)  of  this  section,  if  the  In- 
terests of  creditors,  and,  if  the  debtor  is  not 
insolvent  of  equity  security  holders,  would 
be  better  served  by  permitting  a  tnistodian 
to  continue  In  possession,  custody,  or  con- 
trol of  such  property,  and 

"(2)  shall  excuse  compliance  with  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (bxi)  of  this  section  if  the  cus- 
todian is  an  assignee  for  the  benefit  of  the 
debtor"s  creditors  that  was  appointed  or 
t(x>k  possession  more  than  120  days  before 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition,  unless 
compliance  with  such  subsections  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  fraud  or  Injustice.". 

Sec  656.  Section  544(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  Inserting  "such"" 
after  "obtained"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  "; 
and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3),  by— 

(A)  inserting  ",  other  than  fixtures,"  after 
"property"";  and 

(B)  inserting  "and  has  perfected  such 
transfer"  after  "purchaser"  the  second 
place  it  appears. 

Sec  657.  Section  545  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (IX A),  by  striking  out 
"Is"  the  first  time  it  appears; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (IXC),  by  striking  out 
"apponted"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'appointed  or  authorized  to  take";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "on 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
case". 

Sec  658.  (a)  Section  546(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  in  para- 
graph (1)  by  striking  out  "and"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "or"". 

(b)  Section  546(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
trustee  under  section  544,  545,  or"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "a  trustee  under  sec- 
tions 544,  545,  and". 

(c)  Section  546(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  trustee"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "a  trustee"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "right"'  the  first  place 
it  appears; 

(3)  by  inserting  "of  goods""  after  '"seller"" 
the  first  place  \t  appears; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "of  goods"  after  "busi- 
ness," and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "that 
has  sold  goods";  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (2),  by— 

(A)  inserting  "the"  after  "if";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "an  administrative  ex- 
pense" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "a  claim 
of  a  kind  specified  In  section  503(b)  of  this 
title". 

(d)  Section  546(d)  of  title  11  is  amended 
by  inserting  "financial  institution'"  after 
"stockbroker"". 

Sec  659.  (a)  Section  547(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  "includ- 
ing proceeds  of  such  property,"  after  "law,"; 
and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (4),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  ".  without  penalty";  and 

(B)  Inserting  "without  penalty"  after 
"payable"". 

(b)  Section  547(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "of 
property  of  the  debtor"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 


thereof  "of  an  interest  of  the  debtor  in 
property". 

(c)  Section  547(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  C(xle  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2XA),  by  inserting  "by 
the  debtor""  after  "Incurred""; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  "of" 
the  first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "that  creates"'; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3XB),  by— 

(A)  Inserting  '"on  or"  after  "perfected"; 
and 

(B)  striking  out  "such  security  interest  at- 
taches"" and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the 
debtor  receives  possession  of  such  proper- 
ty""; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (5),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "of  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "that  cre- 
ates": and 

(B)  striking  out  "aU  security  Interest"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "aU  security  inter- 
ests"; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (5XAXU),  by  striking  out 
"and"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "or"; 

(6)  in  paragraph  (5XB)  by  striking  out 
"or"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
";  or";  and 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  creditor  to 
the  extent  such  transfer  was  made  to  such 
creditor  by  a  credit  guarantor  In  payment  of 
a  debt  evidenced  by  a  note  or  bond  Issued  by 
the  debtor  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  case  and  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  debtor"s  credit  guaranty  agreement 
with  the  credit  guarantor,  and  payment  of 
which  was  supported  from  time  of  Its  Issu- 
ance untU  such  transfer  by  an  Irrevocable 
letter  of  credit,  irrev(x:able  commitment  to 
lend  funds,  irrevocable  note  purchase  agree- 
ment, or  a  bond  of  indemnity  issued  by  a 
credit  guarantor  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
its  business."". 

(d)  Section  547(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "A""  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "The""; 

(2)  inserting  "an  interest  in""  after  "trans- 
fer of""; 

(3)  inserting  "to  or  for  the  benefit  of  a 
surety"  after  "'transferred'";  and 

(4)  inserting  "such"  after  "reimbursement 
or". 

(e)  Section  547(e)  of  title  11  of  the  UiUted 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
transfer  of  property  is  perfected  when 
either  a  bona  fide  purchaser  from  the 
debtor  of  real  property,  other  than  fixtures, 
or  a  creditor  on  a  simple  contract,  against 
whom  applicable  law  permits  such  transfer 
to  be  perfected,  cannot  acquire  an  interest 
in  such  real  property  or  a  judicial  lien  on 
personal  property  that  is  superior  to  the  In- 
terest of  the  transferee.";  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2XCXi),  by  striking  out 
"and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or"". 

(f)  Section  547  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
tnistee  has  the  burden  of  proving  the  avold- 
ablllty  of  a  transfer  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  and  the  creditor  or  party  In  In- 
terest against  whom  recovery  or  avoidance 
is  sought  has  the  burden  of  proving  the 
nonavoldabillty  of  a  transfer  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section.". 


8k.  660.  (a)  Section  548(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "oc- 
curred" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "was 
made";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2XBXii).  by  Inserting 
"or  a  transaction"  after  "engaged  in  busi- 
ness". 

(b)  Section  S48(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
debtor"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "such  debtor". 

(c)  Section  548(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "or  may  retain"  after  "lien 
on";  and 

(2)  striking  out  ",  may  retain  any  Uen 
transferred,"". 

(dXl)  Section  548(dXl)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "becomes  so  far'"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "is  so": 

(B)  striking  out  "such  transfer  could  have 
been"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "applica- 
ble law  permits  such  transfer  to  be":  and 

(C)  striking  out  "occaxt,"  and  inserting  in . 
Ueu  thereof  "is  made". 

(2)  Section  548(dX2XB>  of  UUe  11  is 
amended  by  inserting  "financial  Institution" 
after  "stockbroker"". 

Sec  661.  (a)  Section  549(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(b)  and  (c)"  and  bisert- 
ing  in  Ueu  thereof  "(b)  or  (c)";  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2XA),  by  inserting 
"only""  after  'authorized'". 

(b)  Section  549(b)  of  title  11  of  the  UtUted 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "the  trustee  may  not  avoid 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. "  after 
"Involuntary  case."; 

(2)  strildng  out  "that  occurs "  and  insert- 
ing In  Ueu  th«^reof  "made""; 

(3)  strikiiu  out  '"is  vaUd  against  the  trust- 
ee to  the  extent  or'  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "'to  the  extent'";  and 

(4)  inserting  •is"  before  "given". 

(c)  Section  549(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"'(c)  The  trustee  may  not  avoid  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  a  transfer  of  real 
property  to  a  good  faith  purchaser  without 
knowle(lge  of  the  commencement  of  the 
case  and  for  present  fair  equivalent  value 
unless  a  copy  or  notice  of  the  petition  was  - 
fUed,  where  a  conveyance  of  such  real  prop- 
erty may  be  recorded  to  perfect  such  trans- 
fer, before  such  transfer  is  so  perfected  that 
a  bona  fide  purchaser  of  v  such  property. 
agtUnst  whom  applicable  law  permits  such 
transfer  to  be  perfected,  <»uld  not  acquire 
an  Interest  that  is  superior  to  the  interest  of 
such  good  faith  purchaser.  A  good  faith  pur- 
chaser without  knowledge  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  case  and  for  less  than  present 
fair  equivalent  value  has  a  lien  on  the  prop- 
erty transferred  to  the  extent  of  any 
present  value  given,  unless  a  copy  or  notice 
of  the  petition  was  so  filed  before  such 
transfer  was  so  perfected."". 

(d)  Section  549(dXl)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "'and""  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""or"'. 

Sec  662.  (a)  Section  550(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "363(n),"  before  "544"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "553(b),""  after  "549,";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "im- 
mediate or  mediate  transferee  of"  and  in- ' 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsequent  transfer- 
ee of".  \ 

(b)  Section  550(bX2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
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out  "immedUte  or  mediate"  and  Inaertinc  in 
Ueu  thereof  "subsequent". 

(c)  Section  SSO(d)  of  UUe  11  of  the  Dnlted 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (IKA).  by  inserting  "or 
accruing  to"  after  "by": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (IXB).  by  striking  out 
"value"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the 
value  of  such  property"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraphs (D)  and  (E)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  followinr 

"(D>  payment  of  any  debt  secured  by  a 
lien  on  such  property  that  is  superior  or 
equal  to  the  rights  of  the  estate;  and":  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraph (F)  as  subparagraph  (E). 

(d)  Section  550(eHl)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

Sk.  663.  Section  551  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "but  only  with  respect  to  property  of 
the  estate". 

Sk.  664.  Section  552(b)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "522."  after  "506(c),": 

(2)  striking  out  "a  secured  party  enter" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  entity  en- 
tered"; and 

(3)  striking  out  "except  to  the  extent"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "except  to  any 
extent". 

Sk.  665.  Section  5S3(bKl)  of  tiUe  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  365(hKl)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '.  365(hX2),  or  365(iK2)". 

Sk.  666.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 554  of  title  11  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  are  each  amended  by  inserting  "and 
benefit"  after  "value". 

(b)  SecUon  554(c)  of  Utle  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Unless  the  court  orders  otherwise, 
any  property  scheduled  under  section 
521(aKl)  of  this  title  not  otherwise  adminis- 
tered at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  a  case  is 
abandoned  to  the  debtor  and  administered 
for  purposes  of  section  350  of  this  title.". 

(c)  Section  554(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
Uon  (a)  or  (b)  of. 

Sk.  667.  Section  555  of  Utle  11  is  amended 
by  inserting  "financial  institution"  after 
"stockbroker". 

Ssc.  668.  (a)  Chapter  5  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

'^US.  DefciiM*  of  the  eaUte 

"The  esUte  shaU  have  the  benefit  of  any 
defense  available  to  the  debtor  as  against 
any  entity  other  than  the  esUte.  including 
sUtutes  of  limiUtion,  sUtutes  of  frauds, 
usury,  and  other  personal  defenses.  A 
waiver  of  any  such  defense  by  the  debtor 
after  the  commencement  of  the  case  does 
not  bind  the  esUte.". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter  5  of 
title  11  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 


"558.  Defenses  of  the  esUte.". 

Sk.  669.  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter 
7  of  title  11  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Succesor"  in  the 
item  relating  to  section  703  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Successor". 

Sk.  670.  (a)  Section  702(b)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "held"  after  "meeting  of  creditors". 

(b)  Section  702(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended— 


(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  Inserting  "of  a 
kind"  after  "claims";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  "a"  after 
"for". 

(c)  Section  702(d)  of  tiUe  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (c)  of. 

Sk.  671.  Section  703(b)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "specified  in  section  701(a)  of  this  title. 
Sections  701(b)  and  701(c)  of  this  title  apply 
to  such  Interim  trustee"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  section  701  of  this  title". 

Sk.  672.  Section  704(a)  of  tlUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  as  amended  by  section 
504  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "up"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (7),  by  striking  out  "with 
the  court  and":  and 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (8)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(8)  file  Interim  reporU,  as  circumstances 
Justify,  of  the  condition  of  the  esUte  and 
make  and  file  a  final  report  and  account  of 
the  administration  of  the  esUte  with  the 
court.". 

Sk.  673.  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
707  of  title  11  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "or". 

Sk.  674.  (a)  Section  723(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "title"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"chapter". 

(b)  Section  723(c)  of  tiUe  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "such  case"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such 
partner's  case": 

(2)  striking  out  "be  property"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "by  property": 

(3)  striking  out  "726(a)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "726";  and 

(4)  striking  out  "the  kind"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "a  kind". 

Sk.  675.  (a)  Section  724(b)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  the  first  place  it 
appears  and  by  striking  out  "taxes"  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "a  tax": 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "such 
tax  Uen"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the 
Uen  securing  such  tax  claim"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out 
"claims"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "any 
holder  of  a  claim  of  a  kind": 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3),  by— 

(A)  Inserting  "tax"  after  "allowed";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "that  Is"; 

(5)  by  redeslgnatUig  paragraphs  (5)  and 
(6)  as  paragraphs  (6)  and  (7).  respectively, 
and  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  fifth,  to  any  holder  of  a  claim  of  a 
kind  specified  In  sections  507(aKl), 
507(aH2),  507(aK3),  507(a)(4),  and  507(a)(6) 
of  this  title,  to  the  extent  that  such  claim  is 
not  paid  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion:"; 

(6)  In  paragraph  (6).  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (5),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "fifth"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "sixth"; 

(B)  Inserting  "tax"  after  "aUowed";  and 

(C)  striking  out  "tax"  after  "such"  the 
third  place  It  appears:  and 

(7)  in  paragraph  (7),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out  "sixth"  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "seventh". 

(b)  Section  724(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "creditor"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "holder  of  a  claim";  and 


(2)  striking  out  "creditors"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "hold- 
ers". 

(c)  Section  724(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "whose  priority"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "the  priority  of 
which":  and 

(2)  inserting  "if  such  lien  were"  after  "the 
same  as".  ^  ^^ 

Sk.  676.  Section  726  of  tlUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserttag 
"Of  property  of  the  esUte"  after  "distribu- 
tion". 

Sk.  677.  (a)  Section  726(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2KA),  by— 

(A)  inserting  ",  601(b),  or  501(c)"  after 
"501(a)":  and 

(B)  adding  "or"  after  the  semicolon; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2XB)  and 
redesignating  paragraph  (2KC)  as  para- 
graph (2)(B): 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2KB),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  ",  501(b),  or 
501(c)"  after  "501(a)": 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3),  by— 

(A)  inserting  ".  501(b),  or  501(c)"  after 
"501(a)";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "(C)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(B)";  and 

(6)  In  paragraph  (5).  by  striking  out  "legal 
rate"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "contract 
rate  where  a  contract  exists,  and  if  not.  the 

(b)  Section  726(b)  of  tlUe  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "a  particular  paragraph" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "each  such  par- 
ticular paragraph":  and 

(2)  striking  out  "administrative  expenses" 
each  pUice  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  claim  aUowed  under  section 
503(b)  of  this  title";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "have"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "has". 

(c)  Section  726(c)  of  tiUe  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "Ad- 
ministrative expenses"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Claims  allowed  under  section  503 
of  this  title";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out 
"Claims  other  than  for  administrative  ex- 
penses" and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Al- 
lowed claims,  other  than  claims  aUowed 
under  section  503  of  this  title,". 

8k.  678.  (a)  Section  727(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (6)(C),  by  striking  out 
"property"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"properly"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (7),  by  inserting  ",  under 
this  title  or  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act," 
after  "another  case";  and 

(3)  In  paragraph  (8),  by  Inserting  a  comma 
after  "371". 

(b)  Section  727(cXl)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"the  granting  of  a"  after  "to". 

(c)  Section  727(e)(2)(A)  of  tlUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "or". 

Sk.  679.  (a)  Section  728(c)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  comma  after  "taxable  income". 

(b)  Section  728(d)(2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"otherwise"  after  "Is",  and  by  striking  out 
"otherwise"  after  "partner". 

Sk.  680.  Section  741  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)(A).  by— 


(A)  striking  out  "the  debtor"  the  first 
time  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"a  person": 

(B)  striking  out  "holds"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "has"; 

(C)  striking  out  "the  debtor"  the  second 
and  third  time  it  appears  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "such  person":  and 

(D)  striking  out  "business  as  a  stockbro- 
ker" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  per- 
son's business  as  a  stockbroker.": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(B),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "holds"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "has"; 

(B)  striking  out  "the  debtor"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"a  person";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "the  debtor"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "such  person"  in 
clause  (U); 

(3)  In  paragraph  (4)(A)(i).  by  striking  out 
"and  that  is"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"from  and  that  is  the  lawful": 

(4)  in  paragraph  (6)(A)(i).  by— 

(A)  inserting  a  comma  after  "petition"; 
and 

(B)  inserting  "any"  after  "except";  and 

(5)  In  paragraph  (7),  by  amending  such 
paragraph  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(7)  securities  contract'  means  contract 
for  the  purchase,  sale,  or  loan  of  a  security, 
including  an  option  for  the  purchase  or  sale 
of  a  security,  certificate  of  deposit,  or  group 
or  Index  of  securitites  (including  any  inter- 
est therein  or  based  on  the  value  thereof). 
or  any  option  entered  into  on  a  national  se- 
curities exchange  relating  to  foreign  curren- 
cies, or  the  guarantee  of  any  settlement  of 
cash  or  securities  by  or  to  a  securities  clear- 
ing agency;";  and 

(6)  in  paragraph  (8)  by  inserting  "a  final 
settlement  payment,"  after  "settlement  pay- 
ment on  account,". 

Sk.  681.  Section  745(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"the  debtor  for"  after  "by". 

Sk.  682.  (a)  Section  752(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  strildng  out  "customers  allowed"  and 
In  Ueu  thereof  "customers'  aUowed"; 

(2)  Inserting  "of  the  kind"  after  "except 
claims";  and 

(3)  inserting  "such"  before  "customer 
property". 

(b)  Section  752(bK2)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "726(a)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"726". 

Sk.  683.  Section  761  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (10),  by— 

(A)  striidng  out  "and  that  is"  in  subpara- 
graph (AKvUl)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"from  and  that  is  the  lawful";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "based  on  such  property" 
in  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "for  which  such  property  would  be 
liable";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (17).  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "the  aggregate  of  aU  of  a 
customer's  accounts"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "all  accounts  of  a  customer"; 

(B)  striking  out  subparagraph  (B);  and 

(C)  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (B). 

Sk.  684.  Section  763(a)  of  tlUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "the  debtor  for"  after  "by"; 
and 

(2)  striking  out  "deemed  to  be"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "treated  as". 

Sk.  685.  Section  764(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"by  the  debtor"  after  "any  transfer". 


Sk.  686.  Section  765(a)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "notice  under",  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "notice  required  by". 

Sk.  687.  (a)  Section  766(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "of"  the  first  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "held  by  the  debtor 
for". 

(b)  Section  766(b)  of  Utle  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  amending  the 
first  sentence  thereof  to  read  as  foUows:  "If 
an  open  commcxUty  contract  is  being  active- 
ly traded  as  of  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the 
petition,  the  trustee  shall,  as  required  by 
sections  766  and  766(c)  of  this  title,  transfer 
such  commodity  contract,  if  feasible,  or 
close  out  such  commodity  contract  on  or 
before  the  last  day  of  trading  in  such  con- 
tract or  on  the  first  day  on  which  notice  of 
Intent  to  deUver  on  such  commodity  con- 
tract may  be  tendered,  whichever  first 
occurs.". 

(c)  Section  766(JK2)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "726(a)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"726". 

Sk.  688.  Section  901(a)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "341,  342,"  after  "301."; 

(2)  striking  out  ""547"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "547(a),  547(b).  547(c).  547(d). 
547(e)(1).  547(eK2).  547(f),  547(g)";  and 

(3)  Inserting  a  comma  after  "1111(b)". 
Sk.  689.  Section  902(2)  of  title  11  of  the 

United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "tlUe.  legal  or  equlUble,  to  real  prot>er- 
ty  against  which  has  been  levied  a  special 
assessment  or  special  tax"  and  by  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "legal  or  equiUble  title  to 
real  property  against  which  a  special  assess- 
ment or  special  Ux  has  been  levied". 

Sk.  690.  Section  903(2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "to"  the  first  place  it  appears. 

Sec.  691.  Chapter  9  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'SUBCHAPER  II"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "SUBCHAPTER  11". 

Sk.  692.  (a)  Section  921(c)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "an"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ""any";  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  comma  after  ""peti- 
tion" the  second  place  it  appears. 

(b)  Section  921  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  (e)  and  (f )  as  subsections  (d)  and 
(e),  respectively. 

(c)  Section  921(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "109(c>"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"109(d)". 

(d)  Section  921(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code,  as  so  redesignated,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '"subsection  (d)"  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  ""subsection  (c)". 

Sk.  693.  (a)  SecUon  922(a)(1)  of  tiUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "a"  before  ""Judicial";  and 

(2)  inserting  '"action  or"  before  ""proceed- 
ing". 

(b)  Section  922(b)  of  title  11  of  the  UiUted 
SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
(g)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '"(g).  and 
(h)". 

Sk.  694.  (a)  Section  927(a)(4)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  strildng  out  "if"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ""failure  of";  and 

(2)  striking  out  '"is  not"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  '"to  be". 

(b)  Section  927(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  "of  a 
plan  under  this  chapter"  after  "confirma- 
Uon". 


Sk.  695.  Section  943(b)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  out  "to  be 
taken";  and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (5)  to  read  as 
foUows: 

""(5)  except  to  the  extent  that  the  holder 
of  a  particular  claim  has  agreed  to  a  differ- 
ent treatment  of  such  claim,  the  plan  pro- 
vides that  on  the  effective  date  of  the  plan 
each  holder  of  a  claim  of  a  kind  specified  in 
section  607(a)(1)  of  this  title  wlU  receive  on 
account  of  such  claim  cash  equal  to  the  al- 
lowed amount  of  such  claim:  and". 

Sk.  696.  SecUon  945(a)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "execution"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "implemenUtion". 

Sk.  697.  Section  1102(bHl)  of  UUe  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "order  for  reUef"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "commencement  of  the  case". 

Sk.  698.  Section  1103(c)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3).  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "recommendations"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "determinations": 
and 

(B)  inserting  "or  rejections"  after  "accept- 
ances": and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out '",  If  a 
trustee  or  examiner,  as  the  case  may  be.  has 
not  previously  been  appointed  under  this 
chapter  in  the  case". 

Sk.  699.  Section  1105  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "esUte.  and"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of ""esUte  and  of  the". 

Sk.  700.  Section  1106(b)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
".  except  to  the  extent  that  the  court  orders 
otherwise."  before  "any  other". 

Sk.  701.  Section  1107(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"serving  In  a  case"  after  ""on  a  trustee". 

Sk.  702.  Section  1108  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
".  on  request  of  a  party  in  interest  and  after 
notice  and  a  hearing."  after  ""court". 

Sk.  703.  Section  1111(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

'"(bKl)  Except  where  property  of  the 
esUte  that  secures  a  claim  is  sold  subject  to 
section  363(k)  of  this  title,  abandoned  under 
sections  554  or  557  of  this  title,  or  surren- 
dered to  the  holders  of  such  claims,  or  is  to 
be  sold,  abandoned,  or  surrendered  under 
the  plan— 

"'(A)  a  claim  secured  by  such  property 
shaU  be  aUowed  or  disallowed  imder  section 
602  of  this  title  the  same  as  if  the  holder  of 
such  claim  had  recourse  against  the  debtor 
on  account  of  such  claim,  whether  or  not 
such  holder  had  such  recourse,  unless  the 
class  of  which  such  claim  is  a  part  elects,  by 
at  least  two-thirds  in  amount  and  more  than 
one-half  in  number  of  aUowed  claims  of 
such  class,  to  be  governed  by  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph;  and 

'"(B)  unless  the  aggregate  value  of  the  In- 
terests in  such  prot>erty  of  the  holders  of 
such  claims  is  Inconsequential,  the  class 
may  elect,  as  provided  under  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph,  that  such  claims  of 
such  class,  whether  or  not  the  holders  of 
such  claims  had  recourse  against  the  debtor 
and  notwithstanding  section  S06(a)  of  this 
title,  are  secured  claims  to  the  fuU  extent 
that  such  claims  are  allowed. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  are  limited  to  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter  and  such  paragraph  shaU 
not  in  any  other  way  alter,  affect,  or  create 
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any  right  or  liability  of  or  In  any  other 
entity  who  may  be  liable  with  the  debtor  on 
a  debt  to  which  the  provisions  of  such  para- 
graph apply.". 

Sk.  704.  (a)  Section  1112(a)  of  Utle  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  "is  an 
involuntary  case  originally  commenced 
under  this  chapter"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "originally  was  commenced  as  an  in- 
voluntary case  under  this  chapter";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  "on 
other  than"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"other  than  on". 

(b)  Section  1112(b)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  inserting  "a  re- 
quest made  for"  before  "additional";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (B).  by  striking  out  "and" 
and  insertin.-?  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

Sbc.  705.  (a)  Section  n21(cM3)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  claims  or  interests  of 
which  are"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of 
claims  or  interests  that  is". 

(b)  Section  1121(d)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"made  within  the  resi)ective  periods  speci- 
fied in  sul»ection  (c)  of  this  section"  after 
"interest". 

Sxc.  706.  (a)  Section  1123(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "A"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Notwithstanding  any  other- 
wise applicable  nonbankruptcy  law,  a"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  Commas 
after  "classes  of  claims"  and  after  "507(a)(7) 
of  this  Utle"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out 
"shall'; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (5).  by  striking  out  "exe- 
cution" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "imple- 
mentation": and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (5XG).  by  inserting  "of" 
after  "waiving". 

(b)  Section  1123(b)(2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "or  rejection"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ",  rejection,  or  assign- 
ment"; and 

(2)  striking  out  "under  section  365  of  this 
title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under 
such  section'*. 

Sec.  707.  Section  1124  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (2KA)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  cures  any  such  default  that  occurred 
before  or  after  the  commencement  of  the 
case  under  this  title,  other  than  a  default  of 
a  kind  specified  in  section  365(bX2)  of  this 
title;";  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (3KBKi).  by  striking  out 
"and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

Sec.  708.  (a)  Section  1125(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  ",  but 
need  not  include  such  information  about 
any  other  possible  or  proposed  plan"  after 
"plan"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2XB),  by  inserting  "the" 
after  "with";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2KC),  by  inserting  "of" 
after  "holders". 

(b)  Section  1125(d)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "required  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section"  after  "statement"  the 
first  place  it  appears;  and 

(2)  inserting  ",  or  otherwise  seek  review 
of,"  after  "appeal  from". 

(c)  Section  1125(e)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "acceptance  or  rejection  of  a 
plan"  after  "solicits";  and 


(2)  inserting  "solicitation  of  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  a  plan  or  '  after  "governing". 

Sec.  709.  (a)  Section  1126(b)(2)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1125(aKl)"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "1126(a)". 

(b)  Section  1126(d>  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  "such  interests"  the  first 
place  it  appears. 

(c)  Section  1126(f)  of  tiUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "is  deemed"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ".  and  each  holder  of  a  claim 
or  interest  of  such  class,  are  deemed"; 

(2)  striking  out  "solicitltation"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "solicitation";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "interest"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "interests". 

(d)  Section  1126(g)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "any  payment  or  compensation"  waA  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "receive  or  retain  any 
property". 

Sec.  710.  (a)  SecUon  1127(a)  of  tiUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "of  a  plan"  after  "After  the 
proponent";  and 

(2)  inserting  "of  such  plan"  after  "modifi- 
cation". 

(b)  Section  1127(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  court,  after  notice  and  a  hearing, 
confirms  such  plan,  as  modified,  under  sec- 
tion 1129  of  this  title,  and  circumstances 
warrant  such  modification"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "circumstances  warrant  such 
modification  and  the  court,  after  notice  and 
a  hearing,  confirms  such  plan  as  modified, 
under  section  1129  of  this  title". 

Sec.  711.  (a)  Section  1129(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  strikiitg  out 
"chapter."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"title."; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out 
"chapter."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"title."; 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  Any  payment  made  or  to  be  made  by 
the  proponent,  by  the  debtor,  or  by  a  person 
issuing  seciirities  or  acquiring  property 
under  the  plan,  for  services  or  for  costs  and 
expenses  in  or  in  connection  with  the  case, 
or  in  connection  with  the  plan  and  incident 
to  the  case,  has  been  approved  by,  or  is  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of.  the  court  as  reasona- 
ble;"; 

(4)  In  paragraph  (5)(A)(ii).  by  striking  out 
the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and"; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (5XB),  by  striking  out 
"The"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the"; 

(6)  in  paragraph  (6),  by  inserting  "govern- 
mental" after  "Any"; 

(7)  in  paragraph  (7),  by— 

(A)  inserting  "of  claims  or  interests"  after 
"each  class";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "creditor's"  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"holder's"; 

(8)  in  paragraph  (8),  by  inserting  "of 
claims  or  interests"  after  "each  class"; 

(9)  in  paragraph  (9)(C).  by  inserting 
"507(a)(1)  that  results  from  the  sale  of  a 
capital  asset,  recapture  of  an  investment  tax 
credit,  recapture  of  depreciation,  or  similar 
event  or"  after  "section";  and 

(10)  by  amending  paragraph  (10)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"( 10)  If  a  class  of  claims  is  impaired  under 
the  plan,  at  least  one  class  of  claims  that  is 
Impaired  under  the  plan  has  accepted  the 


plan,  determined  without  including  any  ac- 
ceptance of  the  plan  by  any  Insider.". 

(b)  Section  1129(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 510(a)  of  this  title,  if'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "If"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(A).  by  striking  out 
"Hen"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "liens"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)(BMii).  by  inserting 
"under  the  plan"  after  "retain";  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (2)(C)(i).  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "claim"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "interest";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "and  the  value"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "or  the  value". 

(c)  Section  1129(d)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "a  party  in  interest  that 
is"; 

(2)  Inserting  "the  application  of"  after 
"avoidance  of"  the  second  place  it  appears; 
and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "In  any  hearing  under 
this  subsection,  the  governmental  unit  has 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  issue  of  avoid- 
ance.". 

Sec.  712.  (a)  Section  1141(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "Except"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Notwithstanding  section 
510(a)  of  this  title  and  except";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "any  creditor  or  equity  se- 
curity holder  of.  or  general  partner  in."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  creditor, 
equity  security  holder,  or  general  partner 
in". 

(b)  Section  1141(c)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections 
(d)(2)  and  (d)(3)  of  this  section  and  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  the  plan  or  in  the 
order  confirming  the  plan,  after  confirma- 
tion of  a  plan,  the  property  dealt  with  by 
the  plan  is  free  and  clear  of  all  claims  and 
interests  of  creditors,  equity  security  hold- 
ers, and  of  general  partners  in  the  debtor.". 

Sec.  713.  (a)  The  heading  for  section  1142 
of  title   U  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"S1142.  Implementation  of  plan". 

(b)  The  item  relating  to  section  1142  In 
the  table  of  sections  for  chapter  11  of  title 
11  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Execution"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Implementation". 

(c)  Section  1142(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  comma  after  "plan"  the  second 
place  it  appears. 

(d)  Section  1142(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"a"  after  "by". 

Sec.  714.  Section  1144  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"if  and  only"  after  "revoke  such  order". 

Sec.  715.  (a)  Section  1145(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Except  with  respect  to 
an  entity  that  is  an  underwriter  as  defined 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  section" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Section"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out  "or  an 
affiUate"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3KB)(i).  by  inserting  "or 
15(d)"  after  "13"  and  by  inserting  "or 
78o(d)"  after  "78m"; 

(4)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)(BKii)  to 
read  as  follows: 


"(11)  in  compliance  with  the  disclosure  and 
reporting  provision  of  such  applicable  sec- 
tion: and"; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (3KC).  by  striking  out 
"two"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "one": 

(6)  in  paragraph  (3)(C)(li),  by  striking  out 
"180"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "90":  and 

(7)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out 
"stockholder"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "stockbroker". 

(b)  Section  1145(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "and 
except  with  respect  to  ordinary  trading 
transactions  of  an  entity  that  is  not  an 
issuer"  after  "subsection"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)(C),  by  striking  out 
"for"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "from"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)(AK1),  by  striking  out 
"combination"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"or  combining";  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (2)(AKii),  by  striking  out 
"among"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "from 
or  to". 

(c)  Section  1145(d)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "commercial". 

Sec.  716.  (a)  Section  1146(c)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "SUte  or  local". 

(b)  Section  1146(dKl)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

Sec.  717.  Section  1163  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "qualified"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"eligible,  qualified.". 

Sec.  718.  Section  1166  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subtitle  IV  of  title  49". 

Sec.  719.  Section  1168(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 
a  comma  after  "approval". 

Sec.  720.  Section  1169(c)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subtitle  rv  of  Utle  49". 

Sec.  721.  (a)  Section  1170(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "of  all  or  a  portion"  after  "the  aban- 
donment". 

(b)  Section  1170(c)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  "abandonment". 

(c)  Section  1170(d)(2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "the  abandonment  of  a 
railrocid  line"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  abandonment";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "termination"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sus- 
pension". 

Sec.  722.  Section  1171(b)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "such"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  same". 

Sec.  723.  Section  1173(a)(4)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "compatible"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "consistent". 

Sec.  724.  (a)  Section  1301(b)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  may  protest"  after  "of"  the 
first  place  it  appears. 

(b)  Section  1301(c)(3)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"continuation  of"  after  "by". 

(c)  Section  1301  of  Utle  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 


"(e)  The  confirmation  of  a  plan  shall 
automatically  grant  relief  from  the  sUy  as 
to  any  particular  claim  to  the  extent  that 
the  plan  does  not  propose  to  pay  any 
amount  of  that  allowed  claim.". 

Sec.  725.  (a)  Section  1302(b)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)(C),  by  striking  out 
"and"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4)  and  by  Inserting  after  para- 
graph (2)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  dispose  of,  under  regulations  issued 
by  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  SUtes  Courts,  moneys  re- 
ceived or  to  be  received  in  a  case  under 
chapter  XIII  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act;  and". 

(b)  Section  1302(e)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "fix" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "set  for  such 
Individual": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (IXA),  by  striking  out 
"for  such  individual";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2XA),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "of"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "received  by";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "upon  all  payments"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  aU  such  pay- 
ments made". 

Sec.  726.  Section  1304(b)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  comma  after  "of  the  debtor". 

Sec.  727.  (a)  Section  1307(b)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting a  comma  after  "time". 

(b)  SecUon  1307(c)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  inserting  "a  re- 
quest made  for"  before  "additional"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (6),  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  the  semicolon  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (7),  by  inserting  "other 
than  completion  of  payments  under  the 
plan"  after  "in  the  plan". 

Sec.  728.  (a)  Section  1322(aX2)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting a  comma  after  "payments". 

(b)  SecUon  1322(b)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  ",  or 
leave  unaffected  the  rights  of  holders  of 
any  class  of  claims"  before  the  semicolon; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  inserting  "other" 
after  "claim  or  any"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (5),  (i)  by  striking  out 
"maintenance  of  payments"  and  (11)  by 
striking  out  "on  any  unsecured  claim  or  se- 
cured claim"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"maintenance  payments  on  any  claim": 

(4)  in  paragraph  (7),  by— 

(A)  inserting  "subject  to  section  365  of 
this  title,"  before  "provide"; 

(B)  striking  out  "or  rejection"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ",  rejection,  or  assign- 
ment"; and 

(C)  striking  out  "under  section  365  of  this 
title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under 
such  section";  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (8),  by  striking  out  "any". 
Sec.  729.  Section  1323(c)  of  UUe  11  of  the 

United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  plan  as  modified,  unless  the  modifi- 
cation provides  for  a  change  in  the  rights  of 
such  holder  from  what  such  rights  were 
under  the  plan  before  modification,  and" 
and  insertiiig  in  lieu  thereof  "such  plan  as 
modified,  unless". 

Sec.  730.  Section  1324  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the"  the  second  place  it  appears. 

Sec.  731.  (a)  Section  1325(aXl)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "the"  before  "other". 


(b)  Section  1325(b)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "After  confirmation  of  a 
plan."  and  inserting  "Upon  the  filing  of  the 
case,";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "any"  the  second  place  it 
appears. 

Sec.  732.  Section  1326(aX2)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "of  this  Utle"  after  "1302(d)".      ' 

Sec.  733.  SecUon  1328(e)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "by  the 
debtor"  after  "obtained";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out 
"knowledge  of  such  fraud  came  to  the  re- 
questing party"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  requesting  party  did  not  know  of  such 
fraud  until". 

Sec.  734.  Section  1329(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "of  the  plan"  after  "con- 
firmaUon"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "a  plan"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "such  plan";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  the 
comma. 

Sec.  735.  Section  15102  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "chapter"  the  first  place  It  appears  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "tiUe". 

Sec.  736.  Section  15103(f)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "324,"; 

(2)  inserting  "341(b),"  after  "326(b).": 

(3)  inserting  "1106(aXl),  1108,"  after 
•1105 ";  and 

(4)  Inserting  "1302(bXl),  1302(bX3),"  after 
"1302(a),". 

Sec.  737.  Section  15322(bXl>  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "required  to  be"  after  "bond" 
the  first  place  it  appears: 

(2)  striking  out  "(2)";  and 

(3)  inserting  "of  this  title"  before  the 
semicolon. 

Sec.  738.  Section  15324  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  "a  trustee". 

Sec.  739.  Section  15330  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The  notice 
required  under  section  330  of  this  title  shall 
be  given  to  the  United  SUtes  trustee.". 

Sec.  740.  (a)  SecUon  15701(a)  of  UUe  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "trustee  esUblished"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "trustees  esUblished". 

(b)  SecUon  15701(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "such  persons"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "the  members  of  such  panel". 

Sec.  741.  (a)  Section  15703(a)  of  Utle  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "specified  in  section  15701(a)  of  this 
UUe.  Sections  701(b)  and  701(c)  of  this  Utle 
apply  to  such  interim  trustee."  and  by  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  701  and  15701  of  this 
Utle.". 

(b)  Section  lS703(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "truste"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"trustee** 

Sec.  742.  Section  15704  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"615704.  Duties  of  trustee 

"The  tnistee  shaU— 

"(1)  if  the  business  of  the  debtor  is  au- 
thorized to  be  operated,  fUe  with  the  United 
SUtes  trustee  periodic  reports  and  summa- 
ries of  the  operation  of  such  business,  in- 
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eluding  a  sUtement  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements: and 

"(2)  malie  and  file  interim  reports,  astir- 
cumstances  justify,  on  the  condition  of  the 
estate  with  the  United  States  trustee  and 
make  and  file  a  final  report  and  account  of 
the  administration  of  the  estate  with  the 
United  States  trustee  and  the  court.". 

Sec.  743.  Section  15U02(b)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "interest  of"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "interest,". 

Sk.  744.  (a)  Chapter  15  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  151105  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 
"SISIIOS.  Duties  of  tnutM  and  examiner 

"(a)  A  trustee  shall  perform  the  duties 
specified  in  sections  704(2),  704(4),  704(6), 
and  15704  of  this  title. 

"(b)  A  trustee  shall  transmit  a  copy  or  a 
summary  of  any  statement  filed  under  sec- 
tion 1106(aK4KA)  of  this  title  to  any  credi- 
tors' committee,  to  any  indenture  trustee,  to 
the  United  States  trustee,  and  to  any  other 
entity  as  the  court  designates. 

"SlSllOS.  Authoriiation  to  operate  busincM 

"Unless  the  court,  upon  the  request  of  a 
party  in  interest  or  the  United  States  trust- 
ee if  there  is  no  creditors'  committee  and 
after  notice  and  a  hearing,  orders  otherwise, 
the  trustee  may  operate  the  debtor's  b»isi- 
ness.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  15  of 
title  11  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  151105  the  following  new  items: 

"151106.  Duties  of  trustee  and  examiner. 
"151108.  Authorization     to    operate    busi- 
ness.". 

Sk.  745.  (a)  Section  151302(a)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ",  or  shall  appoint  a  disinterested 
person  to  serve,"  after  "The  United  States 
trustee  shall  serve". 

(b)  Section  151302(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  trustee  shall— 

"(1)  perform  the  duties  specified  in  sec- 
Uons  704(2).  704(4).  704(6),  and  15704  of  this 
title:  and 

"(2)  dispose  of,  pursuant  to  regulations 
issued  by  the  Attorney  General,  moneys  re- 
ceived or  to  be  received  in  a  case  under 
chapter  XIII  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.". 

Subtitle  J— Miscellaneous 
Sec.  751.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
any  amendment  made  by  this  title,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invalid,  the  provisions  of 
every  other  part,  and  their  application  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  752.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  title  the  amendments  made  by  this  title 
shall  become  effective  three  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  and  shall  not  apply 
to  any  case  pending  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title. 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


OMNIBUS  BANKRUPTCY 
IMPROViaiENTS  ACT  OP  1983 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
445.  which  the  cleric  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  445)  to  amend  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  committee  amend- 
ments are  agreed  to  en  blew. 

AMEIfDMENT  NO.  1311 

(Purpose:  Fisherman's  Rights  In 

Bankruptcy) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  I  may  modify 

S.  445  to  reflect  again  the  pioposal  by 

the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 

(Mr.  Stevens).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  modification. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  for 
Mr.  Stevens,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1211. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment be  dispensed  with^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  21,  on  line  7  after  the  language 
"title"  insert  the  following:  "or  in  the  case 
of  a  United  States  fisherman  who  has 
caught  fish  sold  to  a  fish  processing  facility 
owned  or  operated  by  the  debtor  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  such  sellers  business  (as  such 
terms  are  defined  in  section  557  of  this 
title)" 

On  page  21,  line  12  after  the  word  "grain", 
insert  the  following  "or  fish" 

On  page  21,  line  14.  after  the  word 
"grain",  insert  the  following:  "or  fish", 
•  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na, the  Senator  from  Kansas,  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  for  their  coopera- 
tion and  support  for  my  amendment 
which  brings  fishermen  Into  equal 
treatment  with  their  coimterparts  in 
agriculture. 

This  amendment  will,  for  the  first 
time,  allow  fishermen  to  enjoy  the 
same  protection  under  our  bankruptcy 
laws  as  farmers  regarding  their  right 
to  payment  for  fish  that  has  been 
landed  and  delivered  to  a  processing 
facility.  My  amendment  will  allow 
those  fishermen  who  contribute  the 
product  that  forms  the  basis  for  the 
bankruptcy  estate  to  also  hold  a  right 
to  compensation  for  their  fish.  This 
amendment  gives  those  fishermen  a 
superior  claim  up  to  $2,000  for  the 
value  of  pr(xluct  that  they  land. 


I  thank  the  Senate  for  consideration 
of  this  measure,  and  urge  that  the 
Senate  adopt  the  amendment.* 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  assure 

the  Senator  from  Ohio  that  this  is  the 

same   modification   that   was   in   the 

other  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  has  the  modification 

been  agreed  to?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  to  indicate  that,  although  I  do 
not  intend  to  ask  for  a  roUcall  vote, 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  not  in  sup- 
port of  S.  445,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  be- 
labor the  point.  I  think  the  Senate 
would  be  better  served  and  the  coun- 
try would  be  better  served  without  the 
bill,  but  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  bill, 
it  is  in  about  as  good  shape  as  it  can 
be,  as  I  stated  in  connection  with  S. 
445  when  it  was  offered  as  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  1013. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back  on  the  amendment? 
Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1211)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  Senate  bill  445.  the 
Bankruptcy  Improvements  Act  of 
1983.  I  wish  to  thank  Chairman  Thur- 
mond, Senator  Biden.  our  ranking  mi- 
nority Member,  and  Senator  Dole. 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Courts  for  their  dynamic  leadership  in 
addressing  the  concerns  presented  in 
this  legislation. 

The  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978 
represented  a  comprehensive  revision 
and  liberalization  of  many  aspects  of 
the  bankruptcy  law.  Most  of  the  sub- 
stantive reforms  have  worked  well  and 
have  had  a  beneficial  impact  on  the 
bankruptcy  system.  It  has  now,  howev- 
er, become  evident  that  some  modifi- 
cations and  improvements  are  in  order 
if  we  are  to  insure  equity  and  efficien- 
cy under  this  law. 

I  am  very  concerned  with  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  rate  of  bankruptcies 
and  any  loopholes  in  the  existing  law 
which  might  encourage  unnecessary 
bankruptcy  filings.  Since  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Reform  Act  took  effect  in  Oc- 
tober 1979,  the  number  of  bankrupt- 
cies has  more  than  doubled.  While 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  sluggish 
e(K>nomy  was  a  major  contributor  to 
tills  increase,  this  factor  alone  does 
not  explain  this  unprecedented  in- 
crease In  bankruptcy  cases.  The  bank- 
ruptcy law  has  become  too  liberal,  par- 
ticularly in  the  area  of  consumer 
credit  transactions,  and  has  provided 


an  escape  hatch  for  those  overextend- 
ed debtors,  who  in  the  long-run  could 
well  afford  to  meet  their  obligations. 

In  the  area  of  consumer  bankrupt- 
cies, this  legislation  will  tighten  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  1978  Bankruptcy 
Act,  revise  inefficient  pr(x;edures,  and 
eliminate  provisions  which  are  unduly 
burdensome  for  good-faith  creditors 
seeking  to  recover  on  legitimate 
claims.  While  this  measure  corrects 
abuses  and  oversights  in  the  existing 
bankruptcy  law.  it  retains  those  pro- 
tections needed  by  deserving  debtors 
who  find  themselves  in  financial  diffi- 
culty. 

This  bill  also  addresses  other  prob- 
lem areas  in  need  of  revision.  It  pro- 
vides pnxsedures  for  expedited  distri- 
bution of  grain  stored  in  bankrupt  ele- 
vators, to  insure  that  farmers  who  own 
grain  stored  In  the  elevators  and  farm- 
ers who  have  sold  grain  to  a  bankrupt 
elevator  operator,  but  who  have  not 
received  payments,  are  not  punished 
financially  by  delays  in  bankruptcy 
court  proceedings. 

Another  provision  concerns  the 
bankruptcy  of  shopping  centers  and 
amends  the  law  as  to  affirming  or  re- 
jecting leases  of  space  in  a  shopping 
center.  This  legislation  is  needed  to 
stop  abuses  in  those  instances  where  a 
shopping  center  tenant  is  in  bankrupt- 
cy and  is  unable  to  fulfill  his  lease  ob- 
ligations. This  often  may  result  in 
shopping  center  vacancies  or  assign- 
ment of  the  lease  by  the  trustee  to 
tenants  with  nonconforming  uses, 
both  of  which  curtail  the  business  of 
fellow  tenants.  This  proposal. would  es- 
tablish a  timetable  within  which  trust- 
ees would  have  to  affirm  or  reject 
leases  of  space  held  by  a  bankrupt 
tenant,  would  instate  rules  regarding 
the  assignment  of  the  lease,  and  would 
Insure  that  leases  that  have  expired  by 
virtue  of  their  own  terms  before  the 
filing  of  a  bankruptcy  petition  are  not 
artificially  revived  by  the  bankruptcy 
court. 

Also  contained  in  this  package  Is  a 
modified  version  of  a  bill  introduced 
by  Senator  Dantorth  which  provides 
that  a  debt  incurred  as  a  result  of  an 
act  of  drunk  driving  is  not  discharge- 
able. Under  existing  law,  a  debt  result- 
ing from  a  tortious  act  is  nondischar- 
geable  only  if  the  debt  is  the  result  of 
a  willful  and  malicious  Injury  to  the 
property  or  person  of  another.  In  most 
States,  the  act  of  the  drunk  driver  is 
grounded  in  negligence  and  is  thus, 
dischargeable.  By  making  such  debts 
nondischargeable,  we  can  protect  vic- 
tims of  the  drunk  driver  and  deter 
drunk  driving. 

This  legislation  further  includes  a 
proposal  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  which  would  exempt  repur- 
chase agreements  from  the  automatic 
stay  in  bankruptcy  proceedings.  This 
is  designed  to  prevent  a  domino  effect, 
should  a  major  securities  dealer  de- 
clare bankruptcy. 


Also  in  this  package  is  a  provision  to 
protect  holders  of  time-sharing  agree- 
ments in  the  time-sharing  contractor 
goes  bankrupt.  Under  time-sharing 
agreements,  a  party  purchases  the 
right  to  use  the  property  for  a  desig- 
nated length  of  time  each  year.  Under 
present  law,  when  the  contractor  goes 
bankrupt,  the  holder  of  the  time-shar- 
ing agreement  is  relegated  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  general,  unsecured  creditor. 
This  bill  would  update  the  bankruptcy 
law  to  make  it  compatible  with  the 
concept  of  time  sharing  by  granting 
the  holder  of  such  an  agreement  a  lien 
against  the  property  if  the  time-shar- 
ing contract  is  rejected  by  the  trustee 
in  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  President,  these  revisions  and 
clarifications  included  in  this  legisla- 
tion are  needed  to  bring  about  a  more 
equitable  bankruptcy  law  and  to 
insure  fairness  to  the  parties  involved. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
vital  legislative  package  of  reforms.  I 
hope  that  the  U.S.  Senate  can  join  to- 
gether and  act  in  a  positive  nonparti- 
san way  in  this  most  important  area. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  passage  of  S.  445. 
Again,  I  commend  the  able  Senator 
from  Kansas,  who  worked  so  hard  on 
this  legislation,  and  the  able  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  his  fine  service  in 
connection  with  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  put  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  same  explanation  I  made  with 
regard  to  S.  445  when  it  was  offered  as 
an  amendment  to  S.  1013.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  material  indicating  the  members 
of  the  reform  cosdition  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  and  what  I  believe  the 
bill  will  accomplish. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1.  PURPOSES  or  THE  BILL 

(1)  To  establish  a  system  of  debtor  coun- 
seling, to  ensure  that  debtors  are  aware  of 
the  option  of  debt  repayment  plans  under 
Chapter  13,  and  thereby  to  encourage  great- 
er use  of  Chapter  13. 

(2)  To  correct  provisions  of  the  1978  Bank- 
ruptcy Reform  Act  which  have  altered  the 
balance  of  equities  between  debtors  and 
creditors  in  bankruptcy  excessively  In  favor 
of  debtors,  such  as  to  encourage  unneces- 
sary filings. 

(3)  To  revise  inefficient  procedures  which 
have  unduly  burdened  good  faith  creditors 
seeking  to  recover  on  legitimate  claims,  and 
which  have  diminished  the  efficiency  of  the 
courts. 

2.  IMPETUS  FOR  THE  BILL 

(1)  Personal  bankruptcies  have  increased 
103  percent  since  the  new  Code  went  Into 
effect  In  October,  1979.  They  have  risen 
from  172,000  in  1979  before  the  new  Code  to 
over  400.000  during  the  Just  ended. 

(2)  The  increase  cannot  be  blamed  entire- 
ly on  the  recession.  Studies  presented  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Courts  during  hearings  on 
this  bill  determined  that  provisions  of  the 


Code  which  excessively  liberalized  debtor's 
rights  are  responsible  for  a  large  portion  of 
the  increase— one  study  concluded  as  much 
as  50  percent. 

(3)  In  addition,  witnesses  have  identified 
various  problems  with  the  bankruptcy  pro- 
cedures under  the  Reform  Act.  These  prob- 
lems have  created  unnecessary  difficulties 
for  certain  classes  of  claimants  in  bankrupt- 
cy, such  as  farmers  attempting  to  remove 
grain  from  insolvent  elevators,  shopping 
center  developers  and  tenants,  and  partici- 
pants In  repurchase  agreements. 

1.  TESTIMONT 

Over  sixty  witnesses  appeared  in  hearings 
held  over  a  period  of  two  years  and  testified 
concerning  the  provisions  of  S.  445.  Those 
witnesses  included  bankruptcy  judges,  legal 
scholars,  bankruptcy  practitioners,  and 
creditor  and  consumer  groups.  The  weight 
of  the  testimony  from  those  persons  knowl- 
edgeable about  bankruptcy  law  and  proce- 
dure was  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  the 
changes  provided  for  in  S.  445. 

In  addition  to  those  witnesses,  many  indi- 
viduals active  in  bankruptcy  practice  have 
privately  communicated  to  members  of  the 
Committee  their  support  for  the  bill,  and 
the  debtor  counseling  provisions  in  particu- 
lar. 

a.  MAJOR  COMPANIES  SUPPORTIHC  THE  BILL 

Banks:  Bank  of  America.  Citibank.  N.Y. 
Chemical  Bank,  Chase  Manhattan,  Marine 
Midland.  Mellon  Bank.  1st  Penn.  Bank. 

Business  Ass'n:  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
U.S.,  Nat'l  Federation  of  Independent  Bus... 
National  Small  Business  Ass'n. 

Retailers:  Nat'l  Auto  Dealers  Assn.,  Nat'l 
Retail  Merchants,  Allied  Stores,  J.  C. 
Penney,  May  Co.,  Sears.  Montgomery 
Ward's,  Western  Auto. 

Consumer  Finance  Companies:  Nat'l  Con- 
sumer Finance  Ass'n,  Beneficial  finance, 
err,  Citicorp,  Dial  Finance,  Household 
International,  General  Electric  Credit, 
Transamerica  Finance,  Security  Pacific. 
General  Motors  Acceptance. 

Oedlt  Unions:  Oedlt  Union  Ass'n's  in  19 
States  and  National  Association  of  Oedlt 
Unions  (representing  all  50  States),  National 
Association  of  Federal  Oedit  Unions. 

Petroleum  Companies:  Atlantic  Richfield, 
Cities  Service.  Exxon.  Chevron.  Conoco. 
Mobile,  more. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  already  made  a  statement  in  sup- 
port of  this  bill  when  it  came  up  as  an . 
amendment  to  the  previous  legislation. 
S.  1013. 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  this  legislation.  We  enacted 
the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  in  1978 
because  of  our  concern  that  the  prior 
law  was  outdated  in  its  treatment  of 
debtor-creditor  relations.  Our  bank- 
ruptcy laws  must  strike  a  delicate  bal- 
ance between  protecting  the  interests 
of  creditors  and  those  of  debtors  who 
are  unable  to  meet  their  obligations. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  law  that  is  too 
lenient  encourages  the  use  of  bank- 
ruptcy as  an  alternative  to  fulfiling 
one's  debts.  Not  only  can  a  law  that  is 
too  lenient  lead  to  disrespect  for  one's 
obligations,  it  will  also  contribute  to 
higher  interest  rates  and  inflation. 

This  bill  also  contains  important 
provisions  granting  farmers  protection 
from  losses  such  as  those  many  have 
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suffered  in  the  past  year  as  a  result  of 
grain  elevator  bankruptcies.  These 
provisions  are  similar  to  a  bill  Senator 
Dole  and  I  introduced  in  the  last  Con- 
gress. Although  this  legislation  is  of 
little  comfort  to  those  who  have  al- 
ready sustained  losses,  it  will  insure 
that  farmers  will  not  suffer  further  as 
a  result  of  bankruptcy  court  delays.  I 
am  gratified  to  see  Senate  passage  of 
these  relief  measures. 

Mr.  President,  I  especially  want  to 
thank  Senator  Dole  and  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Senator  Thurmond,  for  in- 
cluding In  this  bill  a  provision  which 
would  close  an  unconscionable  loop- 
hole in  the  Federal  bankruptcy  stat- 
ute. This  loophole  has  allowed  drunk 
drivers  who  have  injured,  killed,  or 
caused  property  damage  to  others  to 
escape  civil  liability  for  their  actions 
by  having  their  judgment  debts  dis- 
charged in  bankruptcy. 

Under  present  law,  a  debt  that  is  the 
result  of  a  tortious  act— such  as  a  judg- 
ment against  a  debtor  as  the  result  of 
an  automobile  accident— is  nondis- 
chargeable  only  if  the  debt  is  the 
result  of  a  willful  and  malicious  injury 
to  the  property  or  person  of  another. 
In  many  States,  an  injiu-y  resulting 
from  an  act  of  drunk  driving  will  sup- 
port only  a  finding  of  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  driver.  Thus,  often  the 
debt  is  discharged— unless  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  finds  that  the  act  of 
drunk  driving  was  a  willful  and  mali- 
cious act  by  the  nature  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  it. 

Subtitle  D  of  S.  445  is  a  modified 
version  of  S.  605,  a  bill  I  introduced 
earlier  this  session  with  Senators 
Dole,  Pell,  and  Boschwitz.  S.  605 
would  have  simply  defined  drunk  driv- 
ing as  a  willful  and  malicious  offense 
for  purposes  of  the  bankruptcy  stat- 
ute. The  provision  in  the  bill  before  us 
achieves  the  same  result  by  specifical- 
ly stating  that  debts  arising  from 
drunk  driving  shall  be  nondischargea- 
ble. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  will 
help  deter  dr\uik  driving  and  will  help 
protect  victims  of  the  drunk  driver. 
Again.  I  want  to  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
and  the  Judiciary  Committee  for  in- 
cluding itin  this  bill.* 
•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  great  urgency  to  reform  grain  eleva- 
tor bankruptcy  laws.  Presently,  the 
laws  on  the  books  fail  to  protect  the 
interests  of  farmers. 

Legislation  to  rectify  this  problem 
passed  the  Senate  four  separate  times 
during  the  last  session  of  Congress, 
but  each  time  was  bottled  up  in  a 
House  committee.  Regretfully,  the 
97th  Congress  adjourned  without 
taking  final  action  on  this  issue.  How- 
ever, interest  in  eliminating  the  harsh 
effects  of  a  warehouse  bankruptcy  has 
continued. 


There  is  a  unique  relationship  be- 
tween farmers,  grain  and  elevators, 
and  a  warehouse  receipt  traditionally 
constituted  ownership  proof  of  grain 
stored  in  an  elevator. 

Provisions  in  the  legislation  we  are 
discussing  today  would  give  fanners 
who  have  sold  grain  but  not  received 
payment  a  secured  creditor  position  in 
assets  distribution  following  an  eleva- 
tor bankruptcy,  establish  a  timetable 
for  bankruptcy  proceedings,  and  pro- 
vide a  definition  of  a  warehouse  re- 
ceipt. 

This  section  of  the  bankruptcy  bill  is 
designed  to  respond  to  the  concerns 
and  needs  of  the  farm  producing  com- 
munity. Under  the  present  law,  farm- 
ers who  have  stored  grain  in  commer- 
cial facilities  and  have  maintained 
ownership  of  that  grain  find  their 
property  tied  up  If  an  elevator  goes 
bankrupt.  Often  they  are  required  to 
wait  unreasonable  lengths  of  time  and 
incur  unnecessary  expenses.  This 
poses  an  undue  hardship,  particularly 
when  the  stored  products  represent  a 
major  portion  of  the  marketable  assets 
for  grain  farmers. 

Because  of  the  unnecessary  and  bur- 
densome delays  in  getting  this  legisla- 
tion through  Congress  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  millions  of  dollars 
of  farmers'  operating  capital  has  been 
effectively  tied  up  in  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceedings. 

With  high  signup  figures  under  the 
PIK  program,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
bankruptcy  laws  be  changed.  In  some 
instances,  the  PIK  program  will  entail 
farmers  obtaining  their  PIK  stocks 
from  elevators  outside  of  their  com- 
munities. If  the  PIK  program  is  to  op- 
erate successfully,  farmers  must  have 
confidence  In  the  elevator  In  which 
their  products  are  stored  and  be  as- 
sured there  are  legal  mechanisms  that 
will  prevent  unfair  confiscation  of 
their  personal  property  in  any  case  of 
elevator  bankruptcy.  A  bankrupt  ele- 
vator will  heighten  the  financial 
plight  of  those  farmers  in  the  PIK 
program. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  the  Congress 
finds  itself  trying  once  again  to  ade- 
quately address  a  problem  the  Senate 
resolved  four  separate  times  In  the  last 
session  of  Congress. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  particular 
piece  of  legislation  will  quickly  pass 
the  House  and  proceed  to  the  White 
House  for  signature. 

With  the  PIK  program  important  to 
so  many  of  our  Nation's  farmers,  we 
need  immediate  legislative  action  to 
eliminate  concerns  relating  to  elevator 
bankruptcies.  Simply  stated,  this  legis- 
lation is  essential  for  the  economic 
well-being  of  America's  farming  com- 
munities.* 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
again  I  have  an  inquiry  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  but  I  know  the  answer. 
That  Is.  the  committee  has  a  full  legis- 
lative history  with  respect  to  S.  445 


that  is  equally  applicable  to  this  bill, 
to  S.  445,  when  it  was  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  S.  1013. 
Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  intend  to  repeat  the  remarks  I 
made  in  connection  with  S.  445  when 
it  was  offered  as  an  amendment  to  S. 
1013.  but  in  order  that  legislative  his- 
tory may  be  clear,  let  me  state  here 
that  I  repeat  those  remarks,  as  if  re- 
stated at  this  point  and  ask  uiuuiimous 
consent  that  those  remarks,  the  ones  I 
made  in  connection  with  the  amend- 
ment to  S.  1013  when  S.  445  was  of- 
fered as  an  amendment,  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Mr.  Metzenbaum's  earlier  remarks 
are  set  forth  below.) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Let  me  address 
myself  to  the  issues  of  this  matter.  I 
do  not  intend  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment's being  adopted.  But  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  talk  a  little  bit 
about  the  entire  bankruptcy  question, 
the  substantive  law  aspect.  I  am  not 
addressing  myself  to  the  bill  itself  but 
only  to  S.  445  as  an  amendment. 

In  1978.  Congress  passed  a  Bank- 
ruptcy Reform  Act.  and  it  contained  a 
number  of  different  amendments. 
Many  of  those  amendments  were  salu- 
tary. The  argviment  was  made,  at  least 
in  the  last  year,  that  they  went  too 
far.  It  was  claimed  that  the  bankrupt- 
cy laws  were  being  abused,  and  It  was 
claimed  that  those  who  were  attempt- 
ing to  go  bankrupt  were  abusing  the 
privilege. 

Well,  indeed,  it  Is  a  privilege  to  go 
bankrupt.  I  am  not  sure  that  those 
who  are  privileged  go  bankrupt,  but  it 
is  a  privilege  to  have  the  right  to  get  a 
clean  slate,  and  for  almost  100  years 
we  have  had  in  our  law  the  right  of  an 
individual  to  file  for  bankruptcy,  and 
upon  discharge  of  his  debts  to  be  able 
to  have  a  fresh  start. 

Along  came  the  so-called  bankruptcy 
amendments  of  1982.  and  that  biU  was 
debated,  argued,  amended,  criticized, 
praised,  and  wound  up  not  being  en- 
acted into  law. 

Before  that  came  to  pass  a  very  ef- 
fective lobby  had  thrown  its  entire 
weight  into  the  passage  of  that  bill, 
the  so-called  creditors  lobby  and.  I 
might  say  parenthetically,  led  particu- 
larly by  one  major  finance  company  In 
the  country,  and  If  my  information  is 
correct  I  think  the  largest  one.  just  as 
in  the  case  of  the  withholding  of  divi- 
dends and  interest  provision  in  connec- 
tion with  the  banking  Industry,  so  too 
we  found  a  tremendous  amount  of 
misinformation  was  being  spread 
throughout  the  country.  I  remember 
when  I  was  first  called  and  told  that 
the  Black  Caucus  was  supporting  the 
bill.  I  knew  that  did  not  make  sense 
and  it  was  not  logical  because  the 
blacks  of  this  country,  the  poor  of  this 


country,  those  who  could  not  fend  for 
themselves  and  who  have  had  difficul- 
ty in  the  economic  midnstream.  are 
the  very  ones  who  needed  the  right  to 
go  bankrupt,  and  it  did  not  add  up  to 
me. 

Sure  enough,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  calls  that  were  made  to  me 
with  that  representation,  upon  further 
research  it  was  found  that  indeed  the 
Black  Caucus  had  not  supported  the 
bill. 

Then  I  heard— I  was  getting  mes- 
sages, some  directly  and  some  indirect- 
ly—that my  opposition  to  S.  2000. 
which  was  the  number  of  the  bill  last 
year,  comparable  to  S.  445  this  year, 
would  somehow  be  embarrassing  to 
me.  and  that  I  should  not  be  opposed 
to  it,  and  was  I  not  concerned  about 
the  embarrassment. 

I  did  not  find  ansrthing  embarrassing 
about  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  stood 
tall  and  proud  when  others  who  Joined 
me  in  that  opposition  Included  some  of 
the  finest  organizations  in  this  coun- 
try, a  total  list  of  which  comprises  the 
Leadership  Conference  Membership 
Organizations  on  Civil  Rights.  They 
came  out  in  opposition  to  that  bill 
during  an  early  stage,  in  opposition  to 
S.  445  as  weU. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  that  group  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Leadership  CoNrERZiccE  Membership 
Organizations— Opposed  to  S.  2000 

Actors  Equity. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church. 

Alpha  Kappa  Alpha  Sorority,  Inc. 

Alpha  Phi  Alpha  Pratemlty.  Inc. 

Amalgamated  Clothing  and  TextUe  Work- 
ers of  America. 

American  Association  of  University 
Women. 

American  Baptist  Churches,  UJS.A.— Na- 
tional Ministries. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 

American  Coalition  of  Citizens  with  Dis- 
abilities, Inc. 

American  Council  of  the  Blind. 

American  Ethical  Union. 

American  Federation  of  Government  E3m- 
ployees. 

American  Federation  of  Labor— Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations. 

American  Federation  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers,  AFL- 
CIO. 

American  Jewish  Committee. 

American  Jewish  Congress. 

American  Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL- 
CIO. 

American  Veterans  Committee. 

Americans  for  Democratic  Action. 

Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  Brith. 

A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute. 

Asociacion  Nacional  Pro  Personas 
Mayores. 

B'nai  B'rith  Women. 

Building  and  Construction  Trades  Depart- 
ment—AFL-CIO. 

Center  for  Community  Change. 

Center  for  National  Policy  Review. 


Children's  Defense  Fund. 

Church  of  the  Brethren— World  Minis- 
tries Commission. 

Church  Women  United. 

Citizens  Lobby  for  Freedom  and  Fair  Play. 

Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women. 

Communication  Workers  of  America. 

Congress  of  Italian-American  Organiza- 
tions, Inc. 

Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority. 

Division  of  Homeland  Ministries— Chris- 
tian Church  (Disciples  of  Christ). 

Episcopal  Church— Public  Affairs  Office. 

Federation  of  Organizations  for  Profes- 
sional Women. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 

Frontiers  Internationals,  Inc. 

Frontlash. 

Hadassah,  Women's  Zionist  Organization 
of  America. 

Hotel  and  Restaurant  Employees  and  Bar- 
tenders International  Union. 

Improved  Benevolent  &■  Protective  Order 
of  Elks  of  the  World. 

Industrial  Union  Department— AFL-CIO. 

International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers. 

International  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union  of  America. 

International  Molders  St  Allied  Workers 
Union. 

International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio  St 
Machine  Workers. 

International  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers. 

International  Union,  United  Automobile 
Workers  of  America. 

Iota  Phi  Lambda  Sorority,  Inc. 

Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 

Jewish  Labor  Committee. 

Jewish  War  Veterans. 

Kappa  Alpha  PSI  Fraternity. 

Labor  Council  for  Latin  American  Ad- 
vancement. 

Labor  Zionist  Alliance. 

Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Rights 
Under  Law. 

League  for  Industrial  Democracy. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
States. 

Lutheran  Church  in  America— Division 
for  Mission  in  North  America. 

Mexican  American  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Pimd. 

NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Education 
Fund,  Inc. 

National  Alliance  of  Postal  St  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 

National  Alliance  of  Postal  &  Federal  Em- 
ployees—National Women's  Auxiliary. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National  Association  of  Colored  Women's 
Clubs,  Inc. 

National  Association  of  Community 
Health  Centers. 

National  Association  of  Human  Rights 
Workers. 

National  Association  of  Market  Develop- 
ers. 

National  Association  of  Negro  Business  St 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc. 

National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Bro- 
kers. Inc. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 

National  Association  of  University 
Women. 

National  Association  of  Women  Federal 
Contractors. 

National  Bar  Association. 

National  Beauty  Culturists'  League,  Inc. 

National  Business  League. 

National  Catholic  Conference  for  Interra- 
cial Justice. 


National  Coalition  of  Cuban  Americans. 

National  Committee  Against  Discrimina- 
tion in  Housing. 

National  Community  Action  Agency  Exec- 
utive Directors  Association. 

National  Conference  of  Black  Mayors.  Inc. 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Char- 
ities. 

National  Conference  bf  Christians  and 
Jews.  Inc. 

National  Congress  for  Community  Eco- 
nomic Development. 

National  Council  of  Catholic  Women. 

National  Council  of  Churches— Division  of 
Church  &  Society. 

National  Council  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Council  of  La  Raza. 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens.  Inc. 

National  Dental  Association. 

National  Eklucation  Association. 

National  Farmers  Union. 

National  Federation  of  Temple  Sister- 
hoods. 

National  Funeral  Directors  and  Morti- 
cians Association. 

National  Hispanic  Housing  Coalition. 

National  Image. 

National  Jewish  Community  Relations 
Advisory  Council. 

National  Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

National  Legal  Aid  &  Defender  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Low  Income  Housing  Coalition. 

National  Neighbors. 

National  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Office  for  Black  Catholics. 

National  Organization  for  Women. 

National  Post  Office  Mail  Handlers, 
Watchmen,  Messengers  St  Group  Leaders. 

National  Sorority  of  Phi  I>elta  Kappa, 
Inc. 

National  Urban  League. 

National  Women's  Political  Caucus. 

Newspaper  Guild. 

Oil,  Chemical  St  Atomic  Workers  Interna- 
tional Union. 

Omega  Psi  Phi  Pratemlty,  Inc. 

Opportunities  Industrialization  Center- 
Government  Relations  Services  (OIC's  of 
America). 

Organization  of  Chinese  Americans,  Inc. 

Phi  Beta  Sigma  Fraternity,  Inc. 

Pioneer  Women— American  Affairs. 

Potomac  Institute. 

Project  Equality,  Inc. 

Recruitment  and  Training  Program. 

Retail,  Wholesale  St  Department  Store 
Union,  AFL-CIO. 

Rural  America. 

Sigma  Gamma  Rho  Sorority,  Inc. 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence. 

Transport  Workers  Union  of  America. 

Union  of  American,  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions. 

Unitarian  Unlversalists  Association. 

United  Association  of  Journeymen  St  Ap- 
prentices of  the  Plumbing  <fe  I»ipe  Fitting 
Industry  of  the  U.S.  &  Canada— AFL-CIO. 

United  Church  of  Christ— Commission  for 
Racial  Justice  Now. 

United  Church  of  Christ— Office  for 
Church  in  Society. 

United  Farm  Workers  of  America,  AFL- 
CIO. 

United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers 
International  Union. 

United  Hebrew  Trades. 

United  Methodist  Church— Board  of 
Church  and  Society. 

United  Methodist  Church— Board  of 
Global  Ministries  Women's  Division. 
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United  mine  workers  of  America. 
United  Neighborhood  Centers  of  Amerlcm. 
Inc. 

United    Presbyterian    Church— Unit    on 
Church  A  Race. 

United  Rubber.  Cork  linoleum  Ac  Plastic 
Workers  of  America. 

UA    Catholic    C<mference— Division    of 
Urban  Affairs. 
United  States  Youth  Council. 
United  Steel  Workers  of  America. 
United  Synagogue  of  America. 
Voter  Education  Project,  Inc. 
Women's  American  Ort. 
Women's  Equity  Action  League. 
Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund. 
Women's    Workforce— Wider    Opportuni- 
ties for  Women. 
Workmen's  Circle. 

Toung  Men's  Christian  Association  of  the 
USA,  National  Board. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Assocation  of 
the  USA.  National  Board. 
Zeta  Phi  Beta  Sorority,  Inc. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  argument 
was  made  that  the  credit  industry,  the 
banks,  the  finance  companies  were  all 
being  hurt.  People  were  going  bank- 
rupt, they  could  not  collect  their 
money.  Well,  at  first  blush,  the  obvi- 
ous answer  was  that,  of  course,  more 
people  were  going  bankrupt.  There 
was  a  recession  on.  Ten  percent  of  the 
working  people  of  this  country  were 
unemployed;  mortgages  were  foreclos- 
ing on  their  loans  on  working  people 
and  on  farmers  and  others  as  well,  and 
It  was  very  understandable  that  more 
people  were  going  bankrupt. 

So  that  seemed  to  be  an  obvious 
answer.  Then  we  had  testimony  before 
our  committee  from  a  bankruptcy 
Judge  in  the  South  who  had  made  a 
study  of  this  subject,  and  he  pointed 
out  some  very  interesting  facts.  The 
number  of  bankruptcies  per  dollar  of 
credit  outstanding  had  actually  de- 
creased since  the  amendments  of  1978. 
So  that  argument  did  not  hold  water. 
But  the  credit  industry  never  paid  any 
attention  to  the  reality  of  that  fact. 

The  fact  is.  when  this  bill  again 
came  back  in  1983,  it  has  a  number  of 
provisions  in  it  that  I  and  others 
found  objectionable.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  we  have  been  able  to  work 
with  the  author  of  this  legislation, 
who  also  is  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee having  jurisdiction  of  this 
matter,  and  as  a  consequence  the  Fed- 
eral exemptions  have  been  preserved 
while  clearcut  loopholes  in  those  ex- 
emptions have  been  closed.  We  had  no 
difficulty  with  that. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  were  some  in- 
stances in  which  you  could  combine 
State  and  Federal  exemptions  and 
abuse  really  the  rights  of  the  creditors 
as  well  as  abuse  the  privileges  of  the 
debtors.  So  that  was  changed.  But  the 
Federal  exemptions  as  such  have  been 
preserved. 

Existing  protections  requiring  court 
approval  of  reaffirmation  agreements 
have  been  maintained  for  debtors  not 
represented  by  attorneys.  What  that 
means  is  that  too  often  the  credit  in- 


dustry has  gone  to  the  bankrupt  and 
threatened  him  or  her  with  all  sorts  of 
nonsense  in  order  to  get  the  debtor  to 
reaffirm  that  he  or  she  would  contin- 
ue to  meet  their  obligations  in  connec- 
tion with  the  debt  even  after  bank- 
ruptcy. That  matter  has  been  taken 
care  of  in  this  bill. 

Then  the  matter  of  finance  company 
liens  on  all  health  aids  and  on  tools  of 
the  trade  up  to  $1,000  in  value  may  be 
avoided  as  the  bill  now  stands  and 
liens  on  household  goods  may  be 
avoided  when  the  court  finds  that  pay- 
ment of  the  redemption  value  is  im- 
possible and  loss  of  the  property 
would  impose  an  undue  hardship  on 
the  debtor.  We  have  been  able  to 
change  the  bill  so  that  that  is  no 
longer  a  problem. 

We  have  been  able  to  change  the  bill 
so  that  the  presumption  that  debts  in- 
curred prior  to  filing  for  bankruptcy 
were  fraudulently  Incurred  will  not  in- 
clude debts  incurred  for  expenses  rea- 
sonably necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  debtor  or  the  debtor's  dependents. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  some  of  the  words  I  am  using  and 
the  phrases  I  am  using  are  language  of 
the  courts,  langtiage  of  those  who 
practice  in  bankruptcy  courts,  but,  in 
essence,  what  we  are  saying  is  we  have 
been  able  to  make  some  changes  that 
continue  to  provide  protection  for  the 
debtor  and  do  not  make  it  Just  a  credi- 
tor's bill. 

Another  change  that  was  made  Is 
that  the  court  will  be  required  to 
award  attorneys  fees  to  debtors  who 
prevail  when  a  creditor  challenges  the 
discharge  if  the  creditor  was  not  sub- 
stantially Justified  in  making  the  chal- 
lenge. 

Now,  all  of  those  improvements  were 
very  important.  But  they  do  not  com- 
pare in  importance  to  the  one  provi- 
sion that  is  not  in  this  bill  which  was 
the  most  important  change  of  all.  The 
credit  industry  wanted  the  bankrupt 
to  be  able  to  prove  that  he  or  she 
could  not  pay  50  percent  of  their  debts 
over  a  period  of  3  to  5  years.  Although 
we  went  back  and  forth  as  to  who 
would  have  the  burden  of  proof  in 
such  a  matter,  in  essence,  it  would 
have  added  more  to  the  litigation.  It 
would  have  required  the  debtor  to 
have  more  attorneys  fees.  It  would 
have  made  it  that  much  more  difficult 
for  the  debtor  to  go  bankrupt  and  it 
would  have  provided  a  mortgage  on 
his  or  her  future.  That  to  us  was  the 
essence  of  the  agregious  portions  of  S. 
445. 

Why,  we  said,  should  any  individual 
who  wants  to  go  bankrupt  be  called 
upon  to  prove  that  he  or  she  is  making 
)15,000,  $18,000,  $20,000,  $25,000  a 
year  and  would  not  have  to  mortgage 
their  futiu-e?  It  had  not  happened  in 
the  last  100  years.  What  was  there 
about  1983  that  made  it  right  to 
expect  a  debtor  to  do  that?  Merely  be- 
cause the  creditors'  lobby  wanted  it? 


That  was  not  reason  enough.  They 
were  not  being  hurt.  They  had  an  easy 
remedy.  If  you  do  not  want  people  to 
go  bankrupt  and  discharge  some  of 
their  debts,  do  not  lend  them  the 
money.  The  reason  the  credit  industry 
Is  a  creditor  is  because  it  offers  credit 
and  that  is  how  it  makes  the  money.  It 
charges  for  offering  that  credit  and  it 
does  not  give  its  money  away  and 
nobody  expects  It  to  do  so.  But  it  did 
not  have  the  right  and  it  does  not 
have  the  right,  and  under  this  law  it 
will  not  have  the  right,  to  cause  a 
debtor  to  mortgage  his  or  her  future. 

I  cannot  tell  you  strongly  enough 
and  loudly  enough  how  pleased  I  am 
that,  after  the  continuous  battle,  day 
in  and  day  out.  pressiu'e.  pressure, 
pressure  to  let  the  bill  go  with  the 
future  income  mortgaging  provision  in 
it,  we  have  successfully  worked  out 
with  the  author  of  this  amendment 
the  total  elimination  of  the  future 
income  language.  And  for  that  I  want 
to  express  my  personal  appreciation  to 
him. 

I  have  worked  with  him  on  a  niunber 
of  matters  this  year  and  in  the  past.  I 
find  that  we  are  not  always  in  agree- 
ment, but  I  always  find  that  he  is  rea- 
sonable. I  feel  that  in  this  matter, 
once  he  came  to  understand  what  the 
issue  was  all  about,  I  cannot  say  that 
he  approved  of  eliminating  the  future 
income  text  but  at  least  he  acceded  to 
our  concerns  and  the  future  income 
matter  is  no  longer  in  the  legislation. 

Now  I  want  it  understood  that  I  be- 
lieve that  S.  445,  either  in  its  original 
form  or  by  amendment,  because  it  is 
Identical,  still  tips  the  balance  unnec- 
essarily in  favor  of  creditors  at  a  most 
inappropriate  time.  This  still  is  a 
creditors  bill.  It  is  not  a  debtors  or 
consumers  bill.  And  consumers  are  the 
ones  who  have  suffered  so  much  from 
inflation,  so  much  from  the  high  inter- 
est rates,  and  so  much  from  the  record 
postwar  unemployment  that,  in  my 
opinion,  no  bill  at  all  would  be  the  best 
bUl. 

But  since  it  is  obvious  that  there  is 
to  be  a  bill,  I  believe  that,  if  legislation 
Is  to  be  enacted,  S.  445,  either  in  the 
original  form  or  as  an  amendment  to 
this  bm,  is  a  significant  improvement 
over  the  original  proposals  that  were 
made  last  year. 

Although  I  cannot  say  that  I  sup- 
port the  bill  or  the  amendment,  I  can 
say  that  I  do  not  rise  to  oppose  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  and  I  do  indicate  my  apprecia- 
tion for  his  cooperation  in  connection 
with  this  matter. 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
indicate  my  support  for  S.  445.  the 
Omnibus  Bankruptcy  Improvements 
Act  of  1983,  and  for  that  portion  of  S. 
1013  which  reorganizes  the  bankrupt- 
cy courts.  My  concern  throughout  the 
consideration  of  these  bills  has  been  to 
insure  final  enactment  of  these  bills  at 


the  earliest  possible  time.  Because  of 
this  concern,  I  have  continually  sup- 
ported the  strategy  of  linking  the 
Bankruptcy  Code  reform  bill  to  the 
bankruptcy  court  reorganization  bill.  I 
advocated  this  approach  during 
markup  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  worked  to  keep  this  ap- 
proach open  throughout  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bills. 

I  am  pleased  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues agree  that  linkage  of  the  bills 
is  sound  legislative  strategy.  I  hope 
that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  will  vote 
in  favor  of  any  motion  offered  to  link 
the  bills.  After  all,  the  95th  Congress 
originally  created  the  problems  with 
the  Bankruptcy  Code  and  the  bank- 
ruptcy courts  in  one  unified  piece  of 
legislation,  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of 
1978.  The  need  for  reform  of  the  1978 
Bankruptcy  Code  is  urgent.  In  my  own 
State  of  North  Carolina,  we  have  seen 
well  over  a  100-percent  increase  in 
people  filing  since  1979.  In  1982.  8,873 
people  filed  personal  bankruptcy  in 
North  Carolina. 

While  much  of  the  increase  in  bank- 
ruptcies is  due  to  high  interest  rates, 
inflation  and  rising  unemployment,  it 
is  apparent  that  many  debtors  have 
been  counseled  to  seek  the  discharge 
of  all  of  their  debts  in  a  chapter  7 
straight  bankruptcy  when  they  might 
easily  have  repaid  some  or  all  of  their 
debts  in  a  court-supervised  chapter  13 
plan.  Under  the  1978  code,  we  have 
seen  the  growth  of  law  firms  specializ- 
ing in  a  high  voltmie  of  quick  and  easy 
straight  bankruptcy  filings  with  a  min- 
imum of  client  counseling. 

In  addition  to  the  need  for  Bank- 
ruptcy Code  reform.  Congress  needs  to 
reorganize  the  bankruptcy  courts  in 
response  to  the  problems  presented  by 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Northern  Pipeline  Co.  against  Mar- 
arthon  Pipe  Line  Co.  The  solution 
agreed  upon  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  is  sound  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  support  this  approach. 

My  other  concern  during  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bills  has  been  that  por- 
tion of  S.  1013  that  adds  75  new  Feder- 
al Judges  to  the  existing  army  of  more 
than  500  Federal  Judges.  I  have  ex- 
plained my  reasons  for  opposing  the 
additional  75  Federal  Judges  at  length 
in  my  minority  views  in  the  report  on 
S.  1013.  Essentially  my  objections  can 
be  reduced  to  two  points.  One,  the 
Federal  Judiciary  has  already  grown 
too  powerful  and  the  addition  of  75 
Judges  will  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary  to  continue  expand- 
ing its  power.  Two.  the  purported 
reason  for  increasing  the  number  of 
Judges  is  the  alleged  backlog  of  gener- 
al Federal  litigation.  The  proper  solu- 
tion to  this  alleged  backlog  of  general 
Federal  litigation  is  reducing  the  back- 
log by  limiting  the  activism  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary.  Increasing  the 
number  of  Federal  Judges  will  not 
reduce  the  alleged  backlog  of  general 
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Federal  litigation,  but  instead  will  en- 
courage the  kind  of  activism  that  cre- 
ated the  huge  volume  of  Federal  liti- 
gation in  the  first  place.* 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

lix.  DOLE.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  back 
time 

ISx.  HEFLIN.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  445)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed. 

[The  bill  S.  445  will  appear  in  a  sub- 
sequent  edition  of  the  Record.] 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  AT  6:10  P.M. 
AND  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  TRANS- 
ACTION OF  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
action  of  the  Senate  completed  on  this 
measure? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
there  is  an  order  for  the  Senate  to 
recess  at  6  p.m.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  be  extended  to  6:10 
p.m.  and  that  in  the  time  between  now 
and  6:10  p.m.  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness in  which  Senators  may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
CERTAIN  SENATORS  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tomorrow, 
after  the  recogniUou  oi  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  five  Sen- 
ators be  recognized  on  special  orders 
of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each  as 
follows  and  in  the  following  order: 
Senators  Thushons,  Leahy,  Eagleton, 
Pryor,  Melcher,  and  Byrd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  COMMITTEE 
OF  SENATORS  TO  ESCORT  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
series  of  items  that  appear  to  have 
been  cleared  by  the  minority  leader.  I 
would  like  to  state  them  now  for  his 


consideration  and  that  of  other  Sena- 
tors. 

Mr.  President,  first  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Vice  President  be  au- 
thorized to  appoint  a  committee  of 
Senators  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to 
Join  with  a  like  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
escort  the  President  of  the  United 
States  into  the  House  Chamber  for 
the  Joint  session  to  be  held  this 
evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  next  I 
have  clearance  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  116.  Calendar 
Order  No.  104.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
minority  leader  if  he  is  prepared  to 
consider  that  item  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  side 
is  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


RESOLUTION  DEPLORING  BOMB- 
ING OF  THE  U.S.  EMBASSY  IN 
BEIRUT,  LEBANON 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ujianimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Calendar  Order  No.  104,  Senate  Reso- 
lution 116. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  116)  deploring  the 
bombing  of  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Beirut,  Lebanon,  and  expressing  the  sorrow 
and  condolences  of  the  Senate  on  the  death 
and  wounding  of  Americans  caught  in  the 
bombing,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with 
amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  2.  after  "Intelligence", 
insert  "the  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development"; 

On  page  3,  line  6,  delete  "memorial  or 
other"; 

On  page  3,  after  line  4,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
families  of  the  deceased  Lebanese  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Beirut, 
Lebanon,  and  to  the  wounded  Lebanese  em- 
ployees." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  speak  in  support  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 116.  The  purpose  of  this  reso- 
lution is  to  deplore  the  recent  bomb- 
ing of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Beirut,  and 
to  express  the  sorrow  and  condolences 
of    the    Senate    on    the    death    and 
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wounding  of  Americans  caught  in  this 
bombing. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  my  colleagues 
are  aware  that  on  April  18.  1983.  the 
VS.  Embassy  in  Beirut.  Lebanon,  was 
the  target  of  a  car-bomb  attack.  A 
great  many  people  were  klUed  and 
wounded  in  this  brutal  and  cowardly 
act.  Among  the  dead  were  ov«r  15 
Americans,  most  of  whom  were  as- 
signed to  the  n.S.  Embassy  on  official 
business.  Many  local  Lebanese  employ- 
ees of  the  Embassy  were  also  killed 
and  wounded. 

Mr.  President,  every  year  the  United 
States  of  America  dispatches  loyal  and 
patriotic  citizens  abroad  to  serve  on 
what  are  often  difficult  and  dangerous 
missions  for  our  Government.  These 
people  would  include  diplomatic,  mili- 
tary, intelligence.  AID,  and  other  per- 
sonnel. The  President  of  the  United 
States  provides  these  people  their  mis- 
sions, and  the  Congress  funds  their  ac- 
tivities. 

How  often  we  forget  that  simply 
being  an  American  official  abroad  is  a 
dangerous  undertaking.  How  often  we 
forget  the  routine  stresses  and  strains 
to  which  these  people  are  subjected. 
The  attack  on  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Beirut  is  just  the  most  recent  remind- 
er to  all  of  us  of  the  sacrifice  these  pa- 
triotic Americans  are  prepared  to 
make  to  their  country  in  the  cause  of 
peace  and  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  my  resolution  is  a 
simple  testament  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  the  memory  of  these  Americans  and 
Lebanese  who  have  sacrificed  their 
lives  for  the  cause  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  expresses  profound 
sorrow  at  the  death  and  wounding  of 
these  people,  and  extends  condolences 
to  the  families  of  the  deceased. 

I  am  gratified  that  over  30  of  my  col- 
leagues have  cosponsored  this  resolu- 
tion. I  hope  they  work  for  its  speedy 
passage  by  the  U.S.  Senate  today. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  a 
memorial  service  was  held  on  April  26 
for  the  17  Americans  killed  when  a 
van  loaded  with  explosives  blew  up  at 
the  entrance  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Beirut.  Altogether  some  61  people 
were  murdered  in  this  vicious  attack. 
Sixteen  of  the  seventeen  were  brought 
back  to  the  United  States  over  the 
weekend. 

What  is  strange  about  this  tragic 
event  is  that  we  have  yet  to  discover 
who  is  actually  responsible  for  the 
bombing.  I  do  not  mean  that  we 
cannot  find  one  culprit,  but  that  we 
suffer  from  a  plethora  of  culprits.  No 
less  than  three  groups,  some  of  whom 
we  had  never  heard  of,  have  tried  to 
take  credit  for  the  bombing.  It  is  a 
measure  of  our  times  that  so  many  ac- 
tually want  to  be  thought  of  as  killers. 
In  light  of  this,  we  should  be  proud 
that  the  President  and  the  State  De- 
partment have  not  responded  in  kind. 
Violence  should  not  beget  violence  or 
even  violent  talk.  We  must  use  this 


terrible  act  as  an  incentive  to  work 
even  more  diligently  for  peace  and  sta- 
bility in  the  Middle  East.  President 
Reagan  is  to  be  commended  for  his  in- 
sistence that  we  press  resolutely  for  a 
withdrawal  of  foreign  troops  from 
Lebanon.  We  do  not  want  to  see  any 
more  American  lives  lost  in  Lebanon. 
We  do  not  want  to  see  any  more  lives 
lost  in  Lebanon. 

The  Americans  that  died  in  the  ex- 
plosion had  voluntarily  chosen  to  be 
stationed  in  Beirut.  It  Is  for  their  fam- 
ilies and  friends  that  we  should  grieve. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  moment  to 
praise  the  survivors  for  their  coiu-age 
and  patriotism.  It  is  for  them  that  we 
should  maintain  our  exertions  for 
peace.  If  I  may  quote  Nicholas  Ve- 
liotes.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Near  Eastern  Affairs,  as  reported  in 
the  New  York  Times. 

We  are  going  to  rededicate  our  efforts, 
policies,  resources,  and  people.  Obviously, 
there  Is  trouble  In  Lebanon  as  there  is  In 
many  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  that  is 
not  any  reason  for  the  United  States  to  cut 
and  run. 

The  resolution,  as  amended  and 
agreed  to,  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  116 
Whereas  on  April  18,  1983,  the  United 
States  Embassy  In  Beirut,  Lebanon,  was  the 
target  of  a  brutal  and  cowardly  terrorist 
attack,  which  resulted  in  scores  of  dead  and 
wounded,  including  the  death  of  many 
Americans,  most  of  whom  were  employed  by 
the  United  States  Government; 

Whereas  many  Lebanese  citizens  were  also 
killed  and  wounded,  many  of  whom  were 
employed  by  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Beirut; 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  American 
Foreign  Service,  including  people  assigned 
from  the  diplomatic,  military.  Intelligence, 
and  other  communities,  are  often  exposed 
to  extremely  hazardous  conditions  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties: 

Whereas  the  members  of  such  communi- 
ties assigned  to  Lebanon  were  dedicated  to 
and  worked  for  the  pursuit  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East; 

Whereas  the  American  people  have  been 
extraordinarily  patient  in  supporting  their 
Government's  peace  initiatives  in  Lebanon: 
and 

Whereas  this  Is  one  of  those  critical  mo- 
ments in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
when  the  American  people  are  united  in 
their  grief  and  must  be  united  in  their  re- 
solve: Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  the  Senate— 

(1)  deplores  the  brutal  and  cowardly 
bombing  of  the  United  States  Embassy  in 
Beirut.  Lebanon,  on  April  18,  1983.  which 
resulted  in  scores  of  dead  and  woimded.  in- 
cluding the  death  of  many  Americans,  most 
of  whom  were  employed  by  the  United 
States  Government; 

(2)  expresses  its  profound  sorrow  at  the 
death  and  wounding  of  these  people  and  ex- 
tends its  deepest  sympathy  to  the  families 
of  the  deceased; 

(3)  urges  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency  for  International  Development,  and 
all  other  Cabinet  members  whose  people 
were  among  the  dead  and  wounded  to 
schedule  and  hold  commemorative  ceremo- 


nies as  appropriate  to  honor  the  victims; 
and 

(4)  aocorda  its  respect  and  gratitude,  on 
behalf  of  the  American  people,  to  the 
memory  of  the  Americans  who  sacrificed 
their  lives  for  the  noble  cause  of  peace  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Ssc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  ahaU 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
families  of  the  deceased  Americans  and  to 
the  wounded  Americans. 

Sk.  3.  The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  families 
of  the  deceased  Lebanese  employees  of  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Beirut.  Lebanon, 
and  to  the  wounded  Lebanese  employees. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Resolution  deploring  the  bombing  of  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Beirut.  Lebanon, 
and  expressing  the  sorrow  and  condolences 
of  the  Senate  on  the  death  and  wounding  of 
those  caught  in  the  bombing,  and  for  other 
purposes.". 


CLERGY  APPRECIATION  WEEK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  next  I 
have  before  me  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 33,  which  is  Calendar  Order  No. 
17.  May  I  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  if  he  is  prepared  to  consider 
that  item? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
prepared. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  then  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  17,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  33.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  33)  designat- 
ing the  week  commencing  February  20, 
1983,  as  Clergy  Appreciation  Week  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  immediate  consideration  and, 
without  objection,  the  joint  resolution 
will  be  considered  to  have  been  read 
the  second  time  at  length. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1313 

(Purpose:  Designating  the  week  of  January 

29,  1984  as  "Clergy  Appreciation  Week"  in 

the  United  SUtes) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Riegle 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Btrs),  for  Mr.  Riegle,  proposes  an  amend- 
ment numbered  1212: 

Strike  out  "February  3,  1983,  marks  the 
fortieth"  in  the  second  Whereas  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "February  3,  1984. 
marks  the  forty-first". 

On  page  two,  line  3,  strike  out  "commenc- 
ing February  2,  1983,"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "of  January  29, 1984". 

On  page  two.  line  7,  strike  out  "fortieth" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "forty-first". 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  are  no  further  amendments  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  Joint  resolution 
pass? 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  33) 
was  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  33), 
with  its  preamble,  is  as  follows: 
S.J.  Rks.  33 

Whereas  clergy  everywhere  sacrifice  and 
serve  others  contributing  meaningfully  to 
our  way  of  life;  and 

Whereas  February  3.  1984.  marks  the 
forty-first  anniversary  of  the  sinking  of  the 
United  States  troopship  Dorchester  in  the 
North  Atlantic  off  the  coast  of  Greenland; 
and 

Whereas  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
men  perished  in  the  disaster  including  four 
chaplains— Rabbi  Alexander  D.  Ooode, 
Father  Johnny  P.  Washington.  Clark  V. 
Poling,  and  George  L.  Fox;  and 

Whereas  these  clergy  went  down  with  the 
ship  after  giving  their  lifejackets  to  soldiers 
who  had  lost  theirs;  and 

Whereas  clergy  such  as  these  four  chap- 
lains have  provided  moral  strength,  courage, 
and  guidance  to  people  throughout  the 
world  in  times  of  war  and  peace;  and 

Whereas  it  is  most  appropriate  that  a 
week  be  designated  in  observance  of  clergy 
of  all  faiths  who  have  performed  with 
honor:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
January  29,  1984.  is  designated  "Clergy  Ap- 
preciation Week"  to  recognize  the  continu- 
ing sacrifice  and  support  which  clergy  of  all 
faiths  and  nationalities  provide  to  chal- 
lenges to  the  well-being  of  the  world's  citi- 
zens. As  February  3  marks  the  forty-first 
aimiversary  of  the  ultimate  sacrifice  made 
by  four  chaplains  aboard  the  United  States 
troopship  Dorchester  as  they  gave  their  life- 
jackets  to  soldiers  who  did  not  have  thelr 
own,  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation for  the  observance  of  this  week  with 
appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities  to 
honor  clergy  In  this  country  and  through- 
out the  world. 

The  title  was  amended  as  follows: 

Strike  out  "commencing  February  20. 
1983"  In  the  title  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"of  January  29, 1984." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


S.  1022,  a  bill  to  amend  section  8(a)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act,  to  treat  busi- 
nesses owned  by  Indian  tribes  as  so- 
cially Eind  economically  disadvantaged 
small  business  concerns,  be  discharged 
from  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  and  be  referred  to  the  Small 
Btisiness  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Wr.  President,  finally, 
may  I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if 
there  are  items  on  today's  Executive 
Calendar  that  he  is  prepared  to  con- 
sider for  action  by  unanimous  consent, 
and  particularly  I  inquire  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  if  he  would  be  prepared 
to  consider  those  items  beginning  on 
page  3  under  the  heading  Army  and 
all  of  those  on  page  4,  on  page  5,  with 
the  exception  of  item  No.  109.  all  of 
those  items  on  page  6  and  on  page  7 
but  not  including  the  final  item,  which 
is  No.  118. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  side 
is  ready  to  proceed  with  all  of  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  I  wish  I  were  similarly 
positioned,  but  I  am  not.  I  appreciate 
the  response  of  the  minority  leader. 


The    amendment 
agreed  to. 


(No.    1212)    was 


DISCHARGE  AND  REFERRAL  OF 
S.  1022 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  next  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  In  view  of  the  reply  of 
the  minority  leader,  Mr.  President,  I 
now  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  nomi- 
nations identified  by  me  in  my  state- 
ment to  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations so  identified  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
ImThe  Ahmy 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  Unit«d  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  M.  Elton.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  John  F.  Forrest,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (age 
55).  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  610.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 


importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Wetzel.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.   Gen.   Carl   E.   Vuono.    XXX-XX-XXXX. 

U.S.  Army. 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 

on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 

the  provisions  of  title   10.  United  SUtes 

Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Eugene  P.  Forrester,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(age  56),  United  SUtes  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  James  M.  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  UJS. 
Army. 

ImtrxNavt 
The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  5137.  to  be  appointed  as  (Thief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  Sur- 
geon General: 

To  be  surgeon  general 

Rear  Adm.  Lewis  H.  Seaton.  Medical 
Corps.  XXX-XX-XXXX/2100.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Ernest  R.  Seymour.  091-24- 
2574/1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following  named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  5064,  to  be  Director  of  Budget  and 
Reports  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 

To  be  director  of  budget  and  reports 
Rear  Adm.  Daniel  L.  Cooper.  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1120.  United  SUtes  Navy. 

Depaktment  or  Comxerce 

Alfred  Hugh  Kingon,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  vice 
Raymond  J.  Waldmann,  resigned. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  the  favorable  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance that  the  Senate  confirm  the 
President's  nomination  of  Alfred  H. 
Kingon  to  lie  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  International  Economic 
Policy. 

Mr.  Kingon,  a  resident  of  New  York, 
until  recently  served  as  editor-in-chief 
of  Financial  World,  an  economic  and 
financial  journal.  Between  1980  and 
1982  he  also  served  as  editor-in-chief 
of  the  Saturday  Review  when  he  led  a 
valiant,  if  ultimately  unsuccessful,  at- 
tempt to  save  that  magazine.  He  has 
extensive  experience  in  the  financial 
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and  securities  fields,  and  in  interna- 
tional commercial  transactions. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  International  Economic 
Policy  Is  responsible  for  advising  the 
Secretary  on  a  wide  range  of  bilateral 
and  multilateral  trade  and  investment 
issues.  Mr.  Kingon  is  qualified  to  exer- 
cise these  responsibilities.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  support  his  nomination. 
DKPARTioirT  OP  State 

Jay  P.  Moffat,  of  New  Hampshire,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice. Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  XTnited  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Chad. 

James  D.  Rosenthal,  of  California,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, Class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Revolutionary  Republic  of  Guinea. 

Alvin  P.  Adams,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  a  Career 
Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service, 
Class  of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  Ex- 
traordinary tuid  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  to  the  Republic  of 
DJibouU. 

1984  LouisiAif  A  World  Exposition 

John  Giffen  Weinmann,  of  Louisiana,  to 
be  Commissioner  General  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  1984  Louisiana 
World  Exposition.  (New  position) 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  an 
honor  for  me  today  to  spealc  in  behalf 
of  Mr.  John  Weinmann,  the  White 
House's  nominee  for  Commissioner 
General  to  the  1984  Louisiana  World 
Exposition. 

Mr.  Weinmann  will  work  with 
former  U.S.  Ambassador  Harry  R. 
Melone,  who  is  Deputy  Commissioner 
General  of  the  fair,  in  getting  foreign 
nations  to  sponsor  pavilions  at  the  ex- 
position. 

As  a  prominent  New  Orleans  lawyer 
and  businessman  and  a  leader  in  the 
community,  Mr.  Weinmann  will  be  a 
great  asset  to  the  exposition. 

His  past  diligent  and  unselfish  work 
in  t>ehalf  of  the  fair  proves  he  is  com- 
mitted to  the  success  of  this  monu- 
mental project. 

The  participation  of  foreign  coun- 
tries in  the  exposition  is  vital  to  its 
success.  I  believe  Mr.  Weinmann  is 
uniquely  qualified  in  achieving  this 
goal. 

Because  the  fair  is  of  tremendous 
importance  to  the  State  of  Louisiana 
and  to  the  Nation,  I  believe  that  we 
must  appoint  men  and  women  of  Mr. 
Weinmann's  caliber  in  its  most  respon- 
sible positions. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  confirm  his  nomination  as 
Commissioner  General  of  the  1984 
Louisiana  World  Exposition. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saimders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  2065.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  re- 
search and  program  management,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

H.R.  2600.  An  act  to  dedicate  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area  to  Congress- 
man Phillip  Burton: 

H.R.  2621.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Election  CommisBion 
for  fiscal  year  1984; 

H.R.  2628.  An  act  to  amend  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.J.  Res.  244.  A  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing May  24, 1983.  as  "Brooklyn  Bridge  Day." 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  Ijefore  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  10:30  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
olution: 

H.J.  Res.  245.  A  Joint  resolution  to  correct 
Public  Law  98-8  due  to  errors  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  ILR.  1718. 

(The  enrolled  Joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore,  Mr.  Thurmond.) 

At  2:15  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  joint  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  62.  A  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
on  May  15,  1983,  as  "National  Parkinson's 
Disease  Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
joint  resolution,  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

SJ.  Res.  49.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  week  of  April  10-16,  1983,  as  "A 
Week  of  Remembrance  for  the  40th  Anni- 
versary of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising." 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bills  and  Joint  resolution,  in  which 


MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  biUs  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  read  twice  by  title  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

H.R.  2065.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  re- 
search and  program  management,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

H.R.  2621.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1984:  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

H.R.  2628.  An  act  to  amend  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

H.J.  Res.  244.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  24,  1983.  as  "Brooklyn  Bridge  Day":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


MEASURE  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

The  following  bill  was  held  at  the 
desk  by  unanimous  consent: 

H.R.  2600.  An  act  to  dedicate  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area  to  Congress- 
man Phillip  Burton. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-923.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  Animal 
Welfare  Enforcement  Report:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

EC-924.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  1982  annual  report  on  the 
Consumer  Activities  of  the  Comptroller  of 
the  C^irrency:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-925.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  annual  report  for  1982  of  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


EC-926.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Social  Security  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy 
Act  system  of  records  matching  Black  Lung 
Worker's  Compensation  with  Social  Securi- 
ty Master  Beneficiary  Records:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-927.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  improve  administra- 
tion and  achieve  savings  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  li>T7:  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-928.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Agriculture  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  con- 
tain costs  and  create  greater  flexibility  in 
operation  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-929.  A  communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  Couit  of  Claims  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  copy  of  the  Court's  Judgment 
in  the  case  of  Qila  River  Pima-Maricopa 
Indian  Community  v.  The  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-930.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Installations, 
Logistics,  and  Financial  Management  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  deci- 
sion to  convert  the  training  and  audiovisual 
support  center  activity  at  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Indiana,  to  performance  under 
contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-931.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  of  the  United  States  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  loan,  guaran- 
tee, and  insurance  transactions  by  the  Bank 
with  Communist  countries  during  March 
1983:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Banldng,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-932.  A  conununication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  permit  levying  of 
charges  by  the  Coast  Guard  for  certain  serv- 
ices to  vessels  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 


EC-933.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  1982  National  Airway  System 
annual  report;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-934.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  a 
meeting  related  to  the  International  Energy 
Program  to  be  held  April  21  and  22.  1983;  to 
the  Committee  on  Einergy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-935.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"Triennial  Assessment  of  the  Tennessee 
VaUey  Authority-Fiscal  Tears  1980-1982"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
PubUc  Works. 

EC-936.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Board  for  Internation- 
al Broadcasting  transmitting  an  addition  to 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  the  Board:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

EC-937.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the 
United  States  within  the  previous  sixty 
days:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-938.  A  communication  frmn  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Rate 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
copy  of  the  Opinion  and  Recommended  De- 
cision Upon  Reconsideration  of  the  Commis- 
sion On  Bulk  Third-class  Rates:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-939.  A  communication  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Management  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  new 
Privacy  Act  system  of  records;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-940.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  new  IMvacy  Act  system  of 
records:  to  the  Ck>mmittee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 


EC-941.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Administration  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-942.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Commis- 
sion's 1982  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
annual  report;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-943.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Af- 
fairs transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  plan 
for  the  use  and  distribution  of  the  Judgment 
fimds  awarded  to  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe  in 
Dockete  342-70,  343-70.  523-71.  and  524-71 
before  the  United  States  C^urt  of  CHaims:  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-944.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Af- 
fairs transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  pro- 
posed plan  for  the  use  and  distribution  of 
judgment  funds  awarded  to  the  Potawatomi 
Nation  of  Indians  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  and  the  United  States  C^urt  of 
Claims;  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

EC-945.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  rules 
to  govern  the  practice  and  procedure  in 
banlLruptcy  cases  under  Title  11,  United 
States  Code:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY  REPORTS 

In  accordance  with  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  herewith  submits  the  following 
reporUs)  of  standing  committees  of 
the  Senate,  certain  Joint  committees 
of  the  Congress,  delegations  and 
groups,  and  select  and  special  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate,  relating  to  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  performance  of 
authorized  foreign  travel: 


CONSOUDATED  REPORT  OF  E}(PEN[)(TURE  OF  FOREK]N  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22.  P.L  95-384—22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  COMMITTEE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS,  FOR  TRAVEL  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JAN.  1  TO  MAR.  31, 1983 


NsiK  of  currency 


U.S.(H« 

U5.  *to 

Ui.*l» 

U5.MV 

Fmitn 

eqwoM 

Fotidi 

■)mM 

foreifn 

opJMM 

Mfi 

tfin^it 

cuncKy 

or  US. 

cwTcncy 

or  US. 

cantKy 

eU.S 

atmei 

orUi. 

cwrancy 

cuncKy 

amnKf 

wmqt 

Sauto  Bob  Mr 

Gsmm 

Nam  llat: 


.  BOS... 


EBVl.. 


(16 

24.14«.i 

2,020.15 

7U.7I 

355.32 

9.706.50 


255.00 

3M.00 

472.00 

382.00 

2«2.0O 

79.00 

270.00       43.679i5 


616 


255.00 


Cria 


1,21500  . 
2J79.00. 


200.(0. 


24,ltt.(  34400 

2.020.15  472.00 

76L7I  3S2.00 

355.32  2t2.00 

2U40  79.00 

53.315.75  l.4tSJI0 

_..  2479.00 


200.00 


Tow.. 


2,204.00. 


4,094.00  . 


6J7t.0O 


MAM  0  HAmEU). 
Oainnaii,  Oomnitlee  on  Annprotms.  A«r.  20.  1903 


JMI 
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NaMolcwnKir 


SmUuImJ 

Vtest  GvMiiy... 

DwHrii 

Sm** 

IMMIIii«iM. 
Isws  F.  MiCuwiii: 

SwHdvlMl 

Mtest  Gtfiiiay~ 

Demiali 

Swam 

UnMKi. 

JMKS  R.  LodMT: 

SMinriMd. 

MM  GnMy— « 

IhiM  KngdM... 
FrMkJ.  Giffwr 

Switzariind 

West  Gcnnjny..._ 
West  Cvmsiy.... 
Oomsk 

(M(J  Kingdoiii''' 

Wst  Gennm 

loU 


.  smss  hmc 

.  DnMk  MMk. 
.  OMSh  klOMt 

.  SMdBli  knnei 
.  Brilisli  poMd ... 

.  Smb  kMC 

(MxteMrti 
.  Dwsk  kmei .. 

.  SMuBK  RTOMf 

.  BtiMpeaMl.. 

.  Swiss  li«K. 

.  OwtsdR  unfit. 
.  DMSk  knmr. 
.  SMdsh  krancf 
.  British  pound... 


.  SmhIsIi  knner .. 


.  Deutsdie  mart.. 


Psr  dnn 


TmsportitNfl 


ToU 


U.S. 
nU-S. 


346.00 

1,067.64 

U53.44 

849.2C 

139.17 


346.00 

1.067.64 

1.353.44 

849.20 

139.17 

346.00 

1,067.64 

1,353.44 

849.20 

139.17 

346.00 
83640 
231.24 
1J53.55 
849.20 
139.17 


204.85 


U.S.I 
Foreign 
cwrcncy  or  US 


US.  iWbr 
foraipi        BQUMiInt 
or  US 
aneKy 


Foreign 
currency 


U.S.I 


172.00  .. 
434.00  .. 
156.00  .. 
113.00  . 
212.00  . 

172.00  . 
434.00. 
156.00. 
113.00  . 
212.00  . 

172.00  . 
434.00. 
156.00. 
1I3JI0. 
212.(0  . 

172.00  . 
340.00. 
94.00. 
156.00. 
113.00  . 
212.00  . 

614.55  . 
2,182.55  . 


4,962.55 


1.K7J4 
IJSliS 

mx 

131.17 

3tf.M 

1A7.H 

IJS3.44 

MI.2I 

13S.I7 

346.00 

ljt;.64 

1JS3.44 

tMiO 

131.17 

346.00 
836.40 
231.24 
1.3S3.S5 
849.20 
139.17 

204.K 


or  US 


17200 
434  00 
15600 
113  OO 
212.00 

172.00 
434  00 
15600 
11300 
212.00 

17200 
434  00 
15600 
113.00 
212.00 

172.00 
340.00 
94  00 
156  00 
11300 
212.00 

614.55 
2,182.55 


4,962.55 
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JOHN  TOWER, 
diwrnan,  Committee  on  Arawt  Services,  tv  13,  1983 


NaM  of  cwivKy 

Htm 

TraopatMiM                   ■liillllW                        T« 

1 

NaMMdeowlty 

CMTWCy 

U.S.iMa 
equiHM 

VU.S. 

caiMcy 

Foreir 
tamcy 

U  J.  Ma                     115.  Ma 

i»ii*»il        Foreip        epeaM        F«ei|n 

a  Ui.         cwitacy        a  Ul         cvocy 

caiMqr                      fmmei 

US.«*r 
oamqr 

SMMrMBlner: 
UmMKMm 

Hmk 

379.13 

3J3J9 

665.00.. 
690.00  - 
270.00  - 

..        379.13 

665.00 

IMUd  NMdom _. 

Santo  Cat  Um 

Isnal 

Vmi 

39339 

690.00 

(MM  SWb  Ma    

xmsn sjiii  _    

413JI      .    .. 

2.IS9.11 

Iitrnn 

IMM  StUes  (Ma 

4UJ( 

SeratotaQmh: 

FfMOl 

Ftaic                     „  _. 

336.00. 

86.00. 

87  JO. 
200.00. 

688.56.. 

945.n 
270JW. 



336J( 

MHh 

235.65 

(6.00 

Mrt  'iiir    'Ciinw 

Mak 

(7JI0 

IMMKkMtai 

tmi......     

F^mhI 

116.83 

33606 

200.(0 

RMtB  Owstn: 
UniM  Kiivtan 

uttet 

6(8.56 

L  Wmv  Amy: 

Mted  Knttai _„ 

Rutii  Brodv: 

bral    . 

PlMll 

549.09 

42.60 

ini 591.69 

1.298J0   31050 

5U0..„     

mui 

IMIed  States  dolla 

ijmst 

IrtnoR 

United  States  doHar ...  „_„ 

»m 

nSmimIs    

vnm 

235.65 

86.00. 

„           235.65 

(600 

Ftdmt  fItinMic  o(  GmiMy 

Mati _ 

87.00  . 
261.00. 
200.00. 

8700 

Fran 

.„». Fraic 

.._    .„. ftMd 

1322.00 

..._    .......         116i3 

1,»WflO 

XIM 

IMMNmIm 

11613 

200.(0 

BeSiiTz::::::::..  ::.....::...:.  ...::z..."  :: : 

Umd  Stiles 

FlMC 

7900. 

79.(( 

Doia 

*M<>0 

95300 

CalSmitk: 

UnM  Kintitoni 

AmuI 

393.39 

690.00. 

3H39 

690.00 

WSanLBal: 

ftari 

366.06 

630.00. 
6.270.S6  . 

925.00 - - 

4.547i7 U73.21 

1,»5J( 

ToU 

12.191(4 

JOHNTOWBI. 
Ckamai.  ConrtlK  oi  fnti  Sevices.  ««r  12, 19(3. 
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AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  P.L  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b).  COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERVICES,  FOR  TRAVEL  FOR  THE  PERIOD  OCT.  1  TO  DEC.  31, 1982 


Name  of  cwrency 

Padtai 

Transportation 

Miscelaieous 

Total 

Nane  and  awntiy 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dola 
equivalent 

or  US. 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dollar 
equivalent 

wUS. 

curreocy 

US  ddlat 
Foreign        equivalent 
currency         or  U.S. 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US  dola 
equivalent 

a  US. 

currency 

SeiatoGayHal 
!Mm<a4 

Swiss  fiaK 

541.05 
68.12 

541.05 
68.12 

116.67 

179.95 

210 

259.52 

1.046.64 

17995 

35,850 

12.076 
9,400 
228,871 
57825 
324.40 

243.00  ... 

541.05 
68.12 

541.05 
68.12 

116.67 

179.95 

210 

259.52 

1,046.64 

17995 

35,850 

12,076 

9.400 

228.871 

578.25 

324.40 

243.00 

T  1i(ia<ilai 

•Mm) 

109.00  ... 

243.00  ... 
109.00  ... 

196.00  ... 
85.69  .. 
84.00  .. 

147.45  .. 
406.00  .. 
81.00  - 
300.00.. 

134.17  .. 
130.74  .. 
155.06  .. 
225.00  .. 
545.00  .. 
280.00  .. 

613.00  .. 

22900 

109.00 

Swiiertarf 

Mnlrac 

243.00 

United  Kingdom 

tari 

109.00 

Senator  Sam  Nunih 

fMrt 

19600 

f!m»jK\^ 

Saisi  liac        ... 

8569 

Federal  RepMc  Of  Ginnv ~ 

/Innid  Punaro: 

Unted  KngdoM _ _. 

Mpni  Di,.^  l4  QirilMr 

Ml 

84  00 

Tmi 

147.45 

...     .         Ml.  

406.00 

fiMtTfri^ 

Mntav 

8100 

Spam 

Daody  FosdKk: 

tarti 

30000 

lynk 

13417 

Oofice 

.„.. DndMt 

13074 

IHy                                              ... .    „ 

In. 

155.06 

Fflkral  (imMr  (If  Tmimw 

IMidMnarli 

225.00 

UniKd  Kingdai 

Bemiida 

I>M< ..- 

Dola 

54500 

28000 

G.  Kemetli  Mmso*: 

Federal  Iteotlic  oi  Germany 

DeutsdK  mart)      

1.532.50 

40,140 

10,530 

249,690 

13,408 

25,140 
10,530 
249.690 
20,111 

528.84 
6(4 

1.53250 

20,140 

10,530 

249,690 

13,408 

25,140 
10,530 
249,690 
20.111 

528.84 
684 

61300 

Riclynl  Fma: 

Tatiy ~ 

fitNTt 

Takiili  hi 

DradM 

229.00 

150.00  .. 
174.00  .. 
150.00  .. 

200.80.. 
150.00  .. 
174.00  .. 
225.00  . 

208.00. 
246.00  . 

150.00 

■M 

lif 

17400 

(Mlfll 

Fmft 

150.00 

DmrlMa: 

«, ~ 

MM  in 

200  80 

150.00 

Uy 

U^ 

1740O 

ftnnh 

225.00 

L  Wayne  Amy 

Ffdnal  RmtMinif  Gtmaiy 

DnMiemitli 

.      208.00 

IMaal 

246.00 

Total 

5.993.91  . 

5,993  91 

JOHN  TOWED, 
Cliairman.  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  Apr.  12,  1983. 

CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENOES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  UNDER 
AUTHORfTY  OF  SEC.  22,  P.L  95-384—22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING,  HOUSING,  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS,  FOR  TRAVa  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JAN.  1  TO  MAR.  31, 1983 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  currency 


U.S.  dola 

Foreign        «|uivalait        Foreign 

ojrraicy         a  US         currency 

currency 


US. 

eqw 
«U.S. 


eqw 
«U.S. 


US. 
aUi. 


Senate  Jolm  Heinz: 

bnel    

Italy 

West  Germany... 
I  A.  Rewsdi: 

Israel 

Italy 

UnrtedSMes... 

Total 


.UniM  States  dolla. 
.  lire... 


.  Dmbcte  rbA... 


Unted  stales  dola.. 

,  lire. 

.  Doia 


193.9665 
114.7155 


126.469 


3(0.((. 
136.50 
93.00. 

300.00. 
89.00. 


30000 

mtui       13150 

114.7155  (3.(0 


(am. 


126.469 


30000 

(9.n 

600.00 


91(.S0. 


6(0.00. 


liitsa 


im  GAM. 
Qiairmai,  Committee  on  Badung,  Housing.  a«l  Urtan  Allan.  Ma  18,'  1983. 
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AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22.  P.L  95-384—22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  COMMITTEE  ON  COMMERCE,  SQENCE,  AND  TRANSPORTATION,  FOR  TRAVa  FOR  THE  PERIOD  OCT.  1  TO  DEC.  31, 1982 


Nane  aid  country 

Name  of  currency 

Per  don 

TraBportition 

Mdcel 

bMgui 

Total 

Foreign 
currany 

USdotar 

equinlent 

orU.S 

currency 

Foreign 
currency 

US.  dola 

equivalent 

«US 

cunncy 

Foreign 
currency 

U£*ta 

aU.S. 
currency 

Foreign 

CWTCRCy 

US  dola 
equraM 

a  US. 

omncy 

"^^^ 

United  States  dola 

420.00  . 
600.00  . 

"siMta 

420.00 

United  States 

Unitef  states  doiiar 

6.656.20 

600.00 

2.533.(0  .. 

2,533.00 

May  E.  McAuMIe 
lapan 

Yen                             .  .  .. 

.....       273.830 

9(5.00. 

273J30 

985.00 

United  Stales 

United  States  dola 

2,086.00  .. 

50.00  .. 
238.00.. 

2.08600 

Mat  L  Sctawkr: 
Canada 

.     _..  Canadian  doltar    _. 

275 

225.(0 

61.(( 

336 

275.00 

United  States 

United  States  dola            

238.00 

WadH  WMe: 

in                

250.908 

174.00  . 
744.02  . 
412.00  .. 

250.908 
8.2tt.35 
2.6(4  20 

461.966 

174.00 

toixa 

iJa/fc:::::: 

SMto 

8  248.35 

" 

744.02 

.._ itagliMMa .._ 

United  SWes  dola 

.„..       2.684.20 

412.W 

2.927  JO. 

2.92700 

Wiian  D  mMps: 

lapai 

iprea 

United  Stiles 

Yai 

Nhi 

Uiiled  States  dobr 

461.966 

149.00 

1.67(.(0 

1.678.00 

200.00. 

1.195.00  .. 

200.00 
1.19SJ( 

JMI 
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Continued 


fV  flNM 


T«W 


NMt  Md  fSKttPI 


NnH  ft  CNnncy 


U.$.i 


U.S 


U.S.dgl«  U.S.( 

...        tquMtait  Foraign        CQwviM        Foreign        oqHMiont        Foreign 

ononcy         oi  U.S.  cwmcy         or  U.S  curmcy         or  US         iwoncy         or  US 

cwiMcy 


5,43102 9,029.00  . 


I4.4C7.02 


BOePMXWOOO. 
Ckainnin,  CommttR  on  Connwct,  Sdonce,  ami  Transinrtition.  Apr  19,  1913. 
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TaW 


iD.  Hutfir 

EMtari... 

iWMSMB.. 


Nmeof  cwroKy 

Foragn 
ovrmcy 

USiMir 

CUfTtMQF 

Foreign 
cmwcy 

U.S(lotar 

oruT 
cwreRcy 

Foreign 

CIVTMCy 

USdolbr 

oqaMM 

orU.S 

curmcy 

Foreign 
cwitncy 

Uj-jMhr 

or  US 
cwTcicy 

.  ..        4S5.10 

68100.. 

1,983.00  . 



455.10 

686.00 

SMnMv - 

1.983.00 

ToW. 


6K.00. 


1,913.00  . 


2.669.00 


BOB  PAcmmoo. 

Ouimun.  CommRee  on  Comnenx.  Some,  ml  Transwrtition,  Apr.  19.  1983 

CONSOUDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENQES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  P.  L  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE,  FOR  TRAVEL  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JAN.  1  TO  MAR.  31. 1983 


Tow 


Nnt  Ml  ooMfey 


Nmo  o(  cumncy 


U.SI 


rUS 


U.S(Uar 

eiimiln 

orU.S 


aiuMlint        Foreign        vprntnA 


US  (Mar 
ipMlont 
or  US 


US 

04M 
or  us 


trie 

PilricB  SmM.. 


ScMt  Hvns. 
l«y 


nil 
Peter  Si*«i 


TotH.. 


24136 3J72.26 

444.00 3J25.00  ..... 

6S14I 3,080.00 

SS14S 3.080.00 

65149  _ 3.080.00 

655.66 1.618.00 

79107 1.832.00 

I77J5  ™. 1,832.00  ..... 

30100 4.541.66 

133.12 2714.66  ..... 

794.00 2,214.66 

1924.03 31.290.24 


4.218.62 
4.269.00 
3.736.49 
3.736.49 
3.736.49 
2773.66 
2,630.07 
2,709.35 
4.847.66 
3.047.78 
3.008.66 


3871477 


BARRY  QOIDWATBI. 
OairiMn,  Sdoct  Comntttee  on  mtdligena!.  Mir.  31, 1983. 
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AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  P.L  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY,  FOR  TRAVEL  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JAN.  1  TO  MAR.  31, 1983 


Ptf  dwn 


Total 


Nam  and  oanliy 


Nana  of  omncy 


GkailH  McC  IkMa: 


FreKklraK... 


Foreign 
ovnrKy 

U.Stfolar 
oqwaM 

■ur 

Foreign 
currency 

US,  dolar 

nuivitent 

or  us 

curTerRy 

Foreign 
currency 

US  Mar 

emmalent 
or  US 
currency 

Foreign 
currency 

U.SiMar 
BQUMtent 

or  us 
currency 

158230 

228.00  .. 
304.00. 

l,St2Jt 
2,10)70 

228.00 

2109  70 

304.00 

532.00. 


532.00 


STROM  Twimnio. 
Oiainnan,  Conmittee  on  the  Judciary,  Har.  30,  1983. 
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AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  P.L  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES,  FOR  TRAVEL  FOR  THE  PERIOD  JAN.  1  TO  MAR.  31, 1983 


Transportation 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  ol  currency 


U.S  dolar 
Forcitn        6quivilcnt 
or  US 
currency 


US 
Foreign 
currency         or  US 


U3.I 

equiK 
or  US 


U.S< 
eqw 

orU5. 


Wn  Dudnky.  *.: 

Bahamas. 

- _..  Difc -.. 

144.00 

144.00 

Total 

144.00    _...._ _ 

144.00 

ORHMl  HATCH. 
Chaimun,  Committte  on  (jhor  and  Hunan  Resoaros.  Itar.  4.  1983 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENQES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  UNDER 
AUTHORmr  OF  SEC.  22,  PL  95-384—22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMITTEE,  FOR  TRAVEL  FOR  THE  PERIOD  FEB.  10  TO  FEB.  20, 1983 


Perl 


Transportatm 


Total 


Name  and  country 


Name  of  civwKy 


Foreign 
currency 


US  dolar 

eiiuivalent 

or  US 


Foreign 


U.S  dolar 

eiiuivalent 

or  US 

currency 


Foreign 
.  currency 


US  dolar 


or  US 
carreKy 


Foreign 


Ui  i 


or  US 


Senator  Roger  Jepsen: 

United  State   

United  Kingdom 

France , 

RepresenuiiM  Daii  Laiigren: 

United  States 

United  Kngdom 

Fiance , 

Bruce  BartMt: 
United  States.. 


Dolar.. 

,  POdMl.. 

,  RVK... 


.lire... 


137.55 
1.11180 
219.150 


212.00  . 
164.00. 
158.00. 


4738.00. 


33M 


50.83 


170.55 
I.116J0 
219.150 


.  Dotar.. 


.  rrJK... 


6173 
1.116J0 


10100. 
164.0). 


3J43.00. 


33.00 


50J3 


United  Kavdom 

Pgand 

27510 

1.116.80 

R%                                             

lire. „     .. 

_. 219.150 

Total - 

42400  . 
164.00. 
158.00. 


4,173.00  . 


33.00 


S0J3 


101.73 
1.11680 


301.10 
IIIIH 
219.150 


4736.00 
262.83 
164.00 
158.00 

3J4300 
156.83 
16400 

4.173.00 
474.83 
164M 
15100 


1450.00. 


12.252.M 


152.49  . 


13.954  49 


ROGER  W  lEPSOI. 
Qiaaman,  Joint  Economic  Committee.  Apr  8.  1983. 


CONSOLIDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENQES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  OF  SEC.  22,  P.L  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  CODEL  MATTINGLY/BOREN,  FOR  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  MAJORITY  AND  THE  MINORITY  LEADERS  FOR  THE  PERIOD 
AUa  22  TO  SEPT.  2, 1982 


Name  of  currency 

Per  dm 

Transportation 

MscelaneaB 

Total 

Rvnc  Md  country 

Foreign 
currency 

US.  dolar 

equivilent 

or  us 

currency 

Foreign 
current 

us  dolar 

equivalent 

«U.S 

cunoi^ 

US  dolar 
Foreign  equivalent 
currency         or  US 

currency 

Fore«n 
currenQr 

UilMar 

eqaMtent 

orU5. 

CMTC^ 

Senator  Mack  Mattimy: 

United  Kingdam          

„ Pound 

181.C5 
40124 

7.929.60 

181.65 

408.24 

9.893.59 

641.90 

181.65 
408.24 
217.30 

181.65 

408.24 

3.964.80 

181.65 

408.24 

9.489.56 

651.90 

181.65 

1.137.24 

434.60 

181.65 

408.24 

11,894.4 

651.90 

181.65 

40124 

11.894.4 

651.90 

181.65 

40874 

10.015.84 

651.90 

315.00  ... 
168.00  ... 

168.00  ... 

315.00  ... 
168.00  ... 
209.61  ... 
242.23  .., 

315.00  ... 

181.65 

40874 

7.929.60 

181.65 

408.24 

9,893.59 

641.90 

181.65 
40124 
217J0 

181.65 

40124 

3.964J0 

181.65 

40874 

9.489  56 

65190 

181.65 

1.13774 

434.60 

18165 

401.24 

11J944 

65190 

181.65 

408.24 

11.8944 

651.90 

181.65 

408.24 

10.01584 

651.90 

315.00 

Federal  RaMHc  of  Germwy 

Deutsche  maA             

16100 

Belgium             _ 

BaWan  franc 

16100 

Senator  DMd  L  Borem 
United  Kingdom 

Ftand 

315.00 

Federal  Republic  of  Gniay 

Deutsche  mark 

161.00 

Bdnun 

Rrttaa  mark 

209.61 

Mer 

242.23 

Senator  Paub  Handiini 
United  Kingdom 

FMmI 

315.00 

Federal  Repuhic  of  Getmiiiy.           

PiaMitmi^ 

168.00  .. 
82.00  ... 

315.00  . 
168.00  .. 
84.00.. 

315.00  .. 
168.00  . 
201.05  . 
246.00  . 

315.00  . 
468.00.. 
164.00  . 

315.00  . 
168.00  .. 
252.00  .. 
246.00  .. 

315.00  .. 
168.00  . 
252.00  - 
24600 

168.00 

Mdrr 

82.00 

Senatw  Nicholas  F  Brady: 

Ftaad 

315.00 

Federal  RmMir  iiJ  Gtriiiaw 

Deutsche  mark 

moo 

BiMum 

14.00 

WibrrHiiMiraml: 

Pemd 

315.M 

FrtHil  RwoWic  (if  ijiitiliiiiw 

Daatackaawk 

168.00 

BdsiuRi 

RManfraac           

201.05 

NtAcrtiidi ™™ — ..........«.„,.™»„...™^.,... 

Howard  S.  iNtaMOOd: 
llnM  Kkinin 

W||w  iiai. 

tand 

24600 

315.00 

FoW^  inMr  ill  Gnmaw 

Deutsche  nark             

468.00 

Ntttiertinds „- 

Rhett  Diwson: 
United  Kingdom 

Qakfef 

ttad 

164.00 

31500 

Federal  Republic  oi  GeriiMr - 

fWfliuin 

Deutsche  nark 

168.00 

Mifnl«<'^ 

252.00 

Nettieriands „ — « 

Jeanme  Oiysdale  Uwe. 
UnitM  Kingdam 

■~ K        

FMmI 

246.00 

315.00 

Ffderai  ffwutlir  of  Ganiiaay 

Daatschaaarii 

168.00 

Beklum 

25200 

NenertaMfe — ........™™ — ....... 

Tvonne  L  Hopkins: 
UnrtMl  KMMtam 

SB''*" 

tant 

24600 

315.00  . 
168.00  . 
212.20  .. 
246.00  . 

31500 

DiHtsdK  mark 

168.00 

HahiaafraK 

21220 

Nettartinds 

aCz: 

246.00 

JMI 
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AUG.  22  TO  SEPT.  2, 1982-Continued 


ftf  dNin 


ToU 


hMM  01  CVM^ 


U.&I 


us. 


cumncy 


Of  US 

CVTBICIf 


cwieiKy 


or  US. 
curacy 


axmei 


US.  doto 

equvaM 

otU.S 


cufTWcy 


U.SM» 
or  US 


iafa.  6.129.22 2.129  22 

■^■••••j-j— ™- ZH  : 1.627.96 1.627  96 

cnw^ ~_ j^jjjj j,„j3 

_  ^ „ 4J24.07 4324.07 

ToW - ZZZZZ       7.498.09 14,559.18 22.057.27 

<  D*tilni  menses  acWe  dnct  pipcMs  ad  iwrtMMiiMti  to  SM  DedrtmaK  ari  Deleiw  Depntment  inds  wtlwity  ol  sec  S02(b)  of  Ha  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  <s  amcnM  by  sec  22  4  P.L  95-384,  *d  S  Res  179, 
l|i«edl«IMf25,l977.  HACK  KUTTIHaY 

Qiainnai  of  Me|ition.  Apt  20,'l983 

CONSOUDATED  REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURE  Of  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  Of  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  Of  SEC.  22,  P.L  95-3«4-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  COOEL,  COCHRAN,  FOR  TRAVa  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  MAJORITY  AND  THE  MINORITY  LEADERS  FOR  THE  PERIOD  OCT.  11 
TO  OCT.  23, 1982 

l^dmi  TreiB>ert»lien Wsceliiieac ToM 

„^j„,„^                                aSdolv                      US  dot*  aSdoHr                      US  d*i 

Mne  a  cineiKy                  f,^        iquivaKnt  Foreign        eqnvHent  Foreijn        tqutvajent  Foreipi        equiialeiit 

currency         or  US  currency         or  US  currency         or  US  currency         or  US 

currency                         currency  currency                         currency 


Sewlei  Had  Cedwt 

PcopK  s  wpnic  01  Cmb~. 
Hai«lla«.. 


Senato  f>itiick  LeAf: 

Ftaide's  Ikptfc  gl  CNn.. 

SenHor  Owii^yw^ 

Pteide's  R«Mc  *  CNn.. 

Hani  Kant 

Senator  Paala  IMiB: 


.  Hong  Hang  dolbr.. 


.  Hoi«  Kaag  dolar.. 
.  Yuan... 


*fl.«?«l 


.Hong  Kong  dpiar.. 
Yuan... 


Peoik's  Repalic  of  Qiaa.. 


.  HOi(  MWS  dOwH.. 


.  Yuan. 

.  Hong  King  dDlar.. 


fVcvk's  RvuUc  of  OiM... 

HongKoij 

Marilyn  Courtot 

Hone  Kong 

lencnce  Sawan: 

People's  ikptfc  of  dia... 

Viran  Mreuil: ~ 

Peeple's  RipMc  li  CMna... 
Hnil  Kong _ 

Jeanne  Diysdale  loac: 


.  Hong  Kong  dolar.. 
.  Hong  Kong  dofbf.. 


.  Yuan 

.  Hong  Kong  dolar .. 


Ptopie's  Repuldc  of  Ctin... 
Honi  Kong.. 
nllFofie: 


.  Yuan 

.  Hong  Kong  dolar.. 

.  Yuan... 


Peopte's  itrttt  of  Oana... 

Defegatm  »penMS:' 

People's  fkptfc  of  CMna... 
Ha^  Un _. 


.  Hong  Kong  dolar.. 
Yuan.. 


.  HangKangdelai.. 


1.034.25 
1,370.90 

1.034.25 
1.370.90 

1,034.25 
1,37090 

591.00 
685.50 

1,034.25 
U7O90 

1,034.25 
U70.90 

U70.90 

1.034.25 
1.37O90 

1,034.25 
1,370.90 

1,034.25 
1,290.10 

1,034.25 
U70.90 


525.0C 

206.00 

525.00 

206.00 

525.00 

206.00 

300.00 

103  00 

52500 

206.00 


525.00  ... 
206.00  .... 


206.00. 

525.00  . 
206.00. 

525.00  . 
206.00. 


525.00 

194.00 


525.00  . 
206.n. 


3313.59 
2,709.48  . 


1,034.25 
1.370.90 

525.00 
206.00 

1.034.25 
1,370.90 

525.00 
206.00 

1,03425 
1,37090 

525.00 
206.00 

591.00 
685.50 

30000 
10300 

1,03425 
1,37090 

525.00 
206.00 

1,034.25 
U70.9O 

525.00 
206.00 

1,370.90 

206.00 

1,034.25 
1,37090 

525.00 
206.00 

1,034.25 
1,370.90 

525.00 
206.00 

1,034.25 
1,290.10 

525.00 
194.00 

1,03425 
U70.90 

525.00 
206.00 

3313J9 
2.709.48 

Total 


7.176.00  . 


6.023.07 13.199.87 


Delegation 

to  May  25. 1977 


Sna  payments  and  reinftursements  to  State  Jlepartnient  and  Detaise  Department  under  authority  of  sec  502(b)  of  the  Mututal  Security  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  by  sec  22  of  PL  95-384,  and  S  Res.  179, 

THAD  COCHRAN, 
Chaimun  of  Delegation,  Fell.  25,  1983. 


CONSOUDATED  REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENQES  AND  APPROPRIATED  FUNDS  FOR  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  BY  MEMBERS  AND  EMPLOYEES  OF  THE  U.S.  SENATE,  UNDER 
AUTHORITY  Of  SEC.  22,  PL  95-384-22  U.S.C.  1754(b),  CODEL  STEVENS.  FOR  TRAVEL  AUTHORIZED  BY  THE  MAJORITY  AND  THE  MINORITY  LEADERS  FOR  THE  PERIOD  NOV.  5  TO 
21, 1982 


Ptf  (feni 


Trsnsportatnn 


MtsceKaKous 


Total 


NMB  WA  KXHt^ 


Nnc  of  cwTHi^ 


Ui.  dolar 

US  dolar 

Foreign 

equivalent 

Foreign 

equivalent 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

or  US 

currency 

currency 

currency 


US  dolar 

equivalent 

or  US 

currency 


US.  dolar 
Foreign        equivalent 
currency         or  US 
currency 


Senator  Ted  SItvens: 

taligal 

Gneoe 

«* 

Gerinanf 

UaiM  Kii«lM _- 

Berawb 

Scnitor  Heniy  M-  iKtoofc 

Portugal 

Greece 

j!*- 

ttrniMy .» — ..... 


.  cXHIv... 


.  In.- 


.  Deutsche  marli.. 

Pound 
.  United  States  ill 


.  Ut... 


11,741 
10,785 
230,256 
578.25 
569.09 


13,101 

10,785 

230,256 

578.25 


130.00. 
150.00. 
156.00. 
225.00  . 
956.06. 
280.00. 

145.13  . 
150.00. 
156.00. 
225.00  . 


11,741 
10,785 
2»,256 
578.25 
569.09 


13.101 

10,785 

230,256 

578.25 


130.00 
150.00 
156.00 
225.00 
956.06 
280.00 

145.13 
150.00 
156.00 
225.00 
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Pert 


Transportation 


Taw 


Nana  of  cumncy 


U.S,  dolar 

Foraifn        coHincni 
or  us 


Foreigii 
currency 


U.S.1 


orUi. 
currency 


U.S.I 

orU.S 


onency 


Uf  I 
orUl 


IMad  Kingdoni 

Bermudl                                       

Pond.... „ 

ItoiM  $IAi  IMv 

407.96 

Senator  ianK  A.  McChR 
Mwal 

En* 

13i41 

fleece 

OnchM 

10785 

MHy 

Uo. _ 

230.256 

^Lm^ 

„...  Oeohdto  Marii .._... - 

578.25 

IhitodiiiMiM 

.  _..  rtmd -... 

490.66 

^Smkr^  .ZIIIZ..ZIIIZZZ. 

„ IMtod  Statos  dolar 

Senator  Mark  Maw: 

Porti«al..._ 

Fimdv 

13.541 

Greece 

Diadna 

10.785 

Italy 

\jm 

230^56 

r«imm               

.._ DMbdie  Mrii.. 

578.25 

Unitod  bwkni 

. PoHid 

460.90 

Bermuda..' 

IMtod  States  dolai 

Senato.  Frank  MurlUNHU: 

Prrtmal _ 

FmHli^ 

13.541 

6  eeoe          - .-                 

Dtadma 

10,785 

aib 

lif                

230.256 

TdniiMa 

_ DMbdK  anil 

578.25 

PMnd 

619J8 

Benwida           „. 

UnMStatff  Mar 

Howard  0 .  Greene.  Jr.: 
Purtiffl 

En* 

13.541 

Gieecz        „ 

OiactaM.. 

10.785 

tt^ 

Ut. 

230.256 

Germany _..    _.   ... 

IMKfeiaart      

578.25 

Unitod  Kingdoni 

, ftmA 

369.96 

Unitod  States  dolar 

neoecca  uemnaroi: 
Muni 

Fsoidi)                           

13.541 

Greece 

Diactaia 

10.785 

Italy     

_.  Ut. 

230^56 
S7b5 

Geimany , 

..  „..  Davladte  marli _ 

United  kingdom                                  _  . 

.. Pound  .„   . 

379.** 

Bermuda            

Unitod  States  dolar. „ 

Yvonne  L  HookiB: 

Fnft 

13.541 

Greece 

...„ DiacMM 

10.785 

IMy 

Ure „ 

230.256 

rZ». 

.      __ Devbche  raaili _. 

578.25 

IMMtiiatMl 

PMnd -. 

289.35 

SZ*T^ 

United  States  dolar 

685J7                 _ 

407.16 

280.00 _ -   - - 

ISOOO 

_         13.541 

ISO  00       .   „ 

ia,7ts 

IMOD 

'»,«« 

22500 

57825 

824J0 _ 

_ _....         490.66 

210.80 - 

ISO.OO 

13341 

150.00 

10,785 

15600 

73(,?« 

225.00         

57825 

774  31 

4HIW 

28000 

ISOOO                           _ 

13  Ml 

15000                

ia,;is 

15600            

_„ 230.256 

225.00 

578JS 

1040  S5 

61938 

280.00       

ISO.OO 

13,541 

150.00 

_.         10,785 

15600 

230.756 

22500                

.    .         ._ __,         578i5 

621  53 

__          369  96 

28000 

ison 

13341 

15000     ...» 

10,785 

156.00 

_ _ 230.256 

22500 

.   _       .._.   _        S78i5 

63829 

37994 

21000                       _ ..   - 

15000 

13.541 

15000 

10.785 

IS600                   

230.256 

22500 

578.25 

48610 

28935 

280.00..... 

Dekgation 
Porte 


(jieece... 


Italy 


United 
Bermuda 


Total 13.689.64. 


■  Delegation  expenses  indude  direct  payments  and  reimbursements  to  State  Dqnrtment  and  Defense  Department  under  authority  of  sec  502(b)  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954.  as  amended 
agreed  to  May  25. 1977. 


f(U7 
2K« 

150.00 
ISOOO 
ISUO 
22S« 
82430 
280.00 

150.00 
150.00 
156.00 
22SJ0 
77431 
280.00 

150.00 
150.00 
ISi.00 
22530 
1,040.55 
280.n 

150.W 
150.00 
15600 
225.W 
621.53 
280.00 

150.00 
150.00 
156.00 
225.00 
638.29 
280.00 

150.00 
150.00 
15630 
225.00 
486.10 
280.00 

„      3399.50 3399.50 

...      2300.77 _  2300.n 

„      2312J6 Ua» 

_      1.4S1.48 1.4SI.8I 

719.05 71935 

719.05 719.05 

..      12,002.11 25.691.75 

by  sec  22  of  P.L  95-384.  and  S  Res.  179, 

TEDSTHVBK, 
Chairman  of  Delegation.  Apr  20,  1983 


REPORT  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion; with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute: 

S.  66.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  (together  with  minority  views) 
(Rept.  No.  98-67). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Conmierce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  1037.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and  1985  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation: 

Harry  O'Connor,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for  a 
term  expiring  March  1, 1984. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  subject  to 
the  nominee's  commitment  to  respond 
to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BTT.T.S  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  1149.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  benefits  under  the 
survivor  benefit  plan  to  the  spouses  and  de- 
pendent children  of  members  of  the  Reserve 
components  of  the  uniformed  services  who 
die  after  completing  service  requirements 
for  participation  in  that  plan  but  before 
being  afforded  the  opportimity  to  elect  par- 
ticipation in  the  plan,  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  armuities  under  the  plan  to  de- 
pendent children  of  members  of  the  imi- 
formed  services  who  die  on  active  duty  after 
tjecoming  entitled  to  or  qualified  for  retired 
or  retainer  pay.  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  1150.  A  bill  to  make  certain  amend- 
ments to  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  relat- 
ing to  rights  of  witnesses  appearing  before 
grand  Juries:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  B€r.  ANDREWS  (by  request): 
S.  1151.  A  bill  to  compensate  heirs  of  de- 
ceased Indians  for  Improper  payments  from 
trust  estates  to  States  or  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof  as  reimbursements  for  old  age 
assistance  received  by  decedents  during 
their  lifetime;  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  1152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consumer 
Protection  Act  with  respect  to  consumer 
leases  and  rental-purchase  agreements:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  B€r.  HEINZ: 
S.  1153.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  allow  corporations  a 
credit  against  tax  for  contributions  for  child 
programming  on  public  radio  and  television 
stations;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RncLK,  Mr.  Mrzenbauii,  Mr.  Eagle- 
tor,  Mr.  RAinmLPH,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
Matsukaga.  and  Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  1154.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  to  States 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  health  insur- 
ance or  health  care  benefits  to  unemployed 
workers,   and   for  other  purposes;   to   the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  THURMOin)): 
S.  1155.  A  biU  to  provide  benefits  to  indi- 
viduals who  are  totally  disabled  due  to  em- 
ployment-related brown  lung  disease  and  to 
their  siu-viving  dependents,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  GORTON: 
S.  1156.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  divide  the  ninth  judicial  cir- 
cuit of  the  United  States  into  two  circuits, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dixon  ): 
S.  1157.  A  bill  to  deauthorize  the  WiUiam 
L.  Springer  Lake  portion  of  the  flood  con- 
trol project  for  the  Illinois  River  and  tribu- 
taries, Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Indiana,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
GvExm): 
S.  1158.  A  bill  to  apply  duty-free  treat- 
ment   to    imported    water    chestnuts    and 
bamboo  shoots;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance.   

By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.   Cramston,   Mr.   Hollings,  Mr. 
Packwood.    Mr.    Quatle.    Mr.    Sar- 
BAifES,  Mr.  Dukerbehger,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,   Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.     Andrews,     Mr.     Sasser,     Mr. 
Eagleton.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Hart, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
Ford,  and  Mr.  Riegle)  : 
S.  1159.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  to  extend  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  the  export  of  domestical- 
ly produced  crude  oil:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  LAXALT: 
S.    1160.    A    bill    to    authorize    Douglas 
County  of  the  State  of  Nevada  to  transfer 
certain  land  to  a  private  owner,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself. 
Mr.     Behtsen.     Mr.     Symms.     Mr. 


Prtor.  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Motniran, 
and  Mr.  Boren): 
S.  1161.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  *J0  make  it  clear  that  cer- 
tain   motor    vehicle    operating    leases    are 
leases;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Metzenbaum): 
S.  1162.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  construct  a  project  to  pro- 
vide shoreline  protection  for  Maumee  Bay 
State  Park,  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.  1163.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  death  bene- 
fits to  survivors  of  Federal  law  enforcement 
officers  and  firefighters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

S.  1164.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  authorize  the  payment  of  benefits  with 
respect  to  public  safety  officers  who  die  of 
certain  medical  conditions  sustained  in  the 
performance  of  duty;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   QUAYLE  (for  himself,   Iifr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Goldwater,  Mr.  Hnx- 
PHRET,  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Thormond,  Mr.  Toviter, 
And  Mr.  Warner): 
S.  1165.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  continued 
operation  of  overseas  schools  for  depend- 
ents of  Department  of  Defense  personnel  by 
the  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Kasten): 
S.  1166.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
amount  of  the  medical  expense  deduction 
allowable  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  oper- 
ation of  a  motor  vehicle  will  be  determined 
in  the  same  manner  Government  employees 
determine  reimbursement  for  use  of  their 
vehicles  on  Government  business:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for  himself, 
Mrs.  Kassebaom,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Kasten,    Mr.    DeConcini,    and   Mr. 
Heinz): 
S.  1167.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue   Code    of    1954    to    provide    that    the 
amount  of  the  charitable  deduction  allow- 
able for  expenses  Incurred  in  the  operation 
of  a  motor  vehicle  will  be  determined  in  the 
same  manner  Government  employees  deter- 
mine reimbursement  for  use  of  their  vehi- 
cles on  Government  business:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BOREN  (by  request): 
S.  1168.  A  bill  to  declare  that  the  United 
States  holds  certain  lands  in  trust  for  the 
Kaw  Tribe  of  Oklahama;  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 


S.  Res.  125.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Government  of 
the  Soviet  Union  should  allow  Ida  Nudel  to 
emigrate  to  Israel,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  (wncurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wilson): 
S.  Res.  124.  Resolution  to  affirm  the  Ar- 
menian genocide;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  DixoH,  Mr.  Grasslet,  Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mr.  ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Hecht,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  and  Mr. 

RiEGLE): 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1149.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  bene- 
fits under  ttie  survivor  benefit  plan  to 
the  spouses  and  dependent  children  of 
members  of  the  Reserve  components 
of  the  imiformed  services  who  die 
after  completing  service  requirements 
for  participation  in  that  plan  but 
before  being  afforded  the  opportunity 
to  elect  participation  in  the  plan,  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  annuities 
under  the  plan  to  dependent  children 
of  members  of  the  uniformed  services 
who  die  on  active  duty  after  becoming 
entitled  to  or  qualified  for  retired  or 
retainer  pay,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SURVIVOF  BEWETIT  PLAN  BILL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
March  of  this  year,  I  introduced  S.  717 
and  S.  719,  which  would  correct  two  of 
the  inequities  that  currently  exist  in 
the  military  survivor  benefit  plan 
[SBP].  There  are  several  remaining  in- 
equities in  the  SBP,  and  today  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  which,  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  S.  717  and  S.  719.  ad- 
dresses some  of  these  remaining  defi- 
ciencies. 

Mr.  President,  my  proposed  legisla- 
tion contains  four  needed  corrections 
to  the  SBP.  When  Public  Law  92-425 
was  enacted  in  1972,  members  of  Re- 
serve components  were  allowed  to  join 
the  Reserve  components  survivor  ben- 
efit plan.  However,  if  these  members 
died  prior  to  reaching  age  60.  even  if 
qualified  for  retired  pay  in  every  other 
respect,  their  spouse  wsis  not  permit- 
ted imder  the  original  SBP  legislation 
to  receive  an  aimulty. 

In  1978.  Public  Law  95-397  partiaUy 
addressed  this  inequity.  However,  it 
did  not  include  a  retroactive  provision. 
Thus,  those  widows  whose  qualified 
Reserve  spouses  dies  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  95-397  were 
left  without  any  annuity.  This  situa- 
tion persists  today,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  decreased  husbands  of  these 
reservist  widows  would  have  been  enti- 
tled to  retired  pay,  except  for  the  fact 
they  died  prior  to  reaching  age  60. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  allow  those  families 
of  eligible  Reserve  retirees  who  died 
between  1972  and  1978  to  receive  a 
portion  of  that  annuity. 

This  legislation  would  also  permit  an 
annuity  to  be  paid  to  the  surviving 
spouse  or  dependent  child  of  a  reserv- 
ist who  had  completed  his  20  qualify- 
ing years,  but  who  had  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  survivor  benefit 
plan  election  because  he  died  before 


he  was  notified  of  this  eligibility.  At 
the  present  time,  as  much  as  a  year 
can  elapse  between  the  attainment  of 
eligibility  for  reserve  retired  pay  at 
age  60,  upon  the  completion  of  20 
qualifying  years,  and  the  receipt  of  no- 
tification of  such  eligibility  from  the 
Reserve  centers. 

My  proposed  legislation  would  also 
raise  the  minimum  cost  base  amoimt 
from  $300  to  $750.  thereby  taking  into 
account  the  inflation  that  has  existed 
since  1972  when  the  first  survivor  ben- 
efit plan  for  the  military  was  enacted. 
Under  current  law,  in  c»,Iculating  the 
cost  of  the  survivor  benefit,  the  retiree 
pays  2Vi  percent  of  the  first  $300  of 
base  pay  and  10  percent  of  the  remain- 
der of  base  pay.  This  proposed  change 
in  the  base  will  adjust  for  the  increase 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  since 
1972  and  permit  the  retiree  to  provide 
for  his  survivors  without  having  to  pay 
an  excessive  amount  for  SBP. 

Mr.  President,  the  fourth  element  of 
the  legislation  I  am  introducing  today 
would  authorize  the  pasmaent  of  an  an- 
nuity to  the  dependent  children  of  an 
Armed  Forces  member  who  dies  on 
active  duty  after  becoming  entitled  to 
retired  pay,  if  there  is  no  eligible 
spouse.  Current  law  pemits  the  pay- 
ment of  SBP  to  a  surviving  spouse,  but 
through  an  oversight,  does  not  address 
the  situation  where  the  member  had 
no  spouse,  but  does  have  dependent 
children. 

I  hope  my  distinguished  colleagues 
will  recognize  the  necessity  of  remov- 
ing these  inequities  from  the  survivor 
benefit  plan  and  wiU  join  me  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  the  (Minclu- 
sion  of  my  remarlus. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1149 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uniformed  Serv- 
ices Survivor  Benefits  Amendments  of 
1983". 

Sec.  2.  Section  1448(aK2)  of  UUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (A); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clauses: 

"(C)  to  a  person  who  dies  before  being  no- 
tified under  section  1331(d)  of  this  title  that 
he  has  completed  the  years  of  service  re- 
quired for  eligibility  for  retired  or  retainer 
pay  under  chapter  67  of  this  title  if  on  the 
date  of  death  the  person  (i)  had  completed 
the  years  of  service  required  for  eligibility 
for  retired  pay  under  chapter  67  of  this 
title,  and  (11)  was  married  or  had  a  depend- 
ent child;  and 

"(D)  to  a  person  who  dies  during  the  90- 
day  period  beginning  on  the  date  he  receives 
notification  under  section  1331(d)  of  this 


title  that  he  has  completed  the  years  of 
service  required  for  eligibility  for  retired  or 
retainer  pay  under  chapter  67  of  this  title  if 
on  the  date  of  death  the  person  (1)  has  not 
made  an  election  under  clause  (B)  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Plan,  and  (li)  was  married  or  had 
a  dependent  child.". 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1448  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  If  a  memtier  of  an  armed  force  dies 
on  active  duty  after  he  has  become  entitled 
to  retired  or  retainer  pay,  or  after  he  has 
qualified  for  that  pay  except  that  he  has 
not  applied  for  or  been  granted  that  pay, 
and  his  spouse  or  dependent  child  is  eligible 
for  dependency  and  indemnity  compensa- 
tion under  section  411(a)  or  section  413  of 
title  38  in  an  amoimt  that  is  less  than  the 
annuity  the  spouse  or  dependent  child 
would  have  received  under  this  subchapter 
if  it  had  applied  to  the  member  when  he 
died,  the  Secretary  concerned  shall  pay  to 
the  spouse  or  dependent  child  an  annuity 
equal  to  the  difference  between  that 
amoimt  of  dependency  and  indemnity  com- 
pensation and  55  percent  of  the  retired  or 
retainer  pay  to  which  the  otherwise  eligible 
spouse  or  dependent  child  described  in  sec- 
tion 1450(aKl)  or  14S0(a)(2)  of  this  title 
would  have  been  entitled  if  the  member  had 
been  entitled  to  that  pay  based  upon  his 
years  of  active  service  when  he  died.". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  1450(j)  of  tiUe  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "An  annuity  payable  by  virtue  of 
clause  (C)  or  (D)  of  section  1448(a)(2)  of 
this  title  shall  be  effective  on  the  first  day 
after  the  death  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
Plan  applies.". 

(b)  SecUon  1452(aKl)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$300"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$750". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall 
pay  an  annuity  to  any  individual  who  is  the 
surviving  spouse  or  a  dependent  child  of  a 
memt>er  or  former  member  of  the  uni- 
formed services  who — 

(1)  died  during  the  period  beginning  on 
September  21,  1972,  and  ending  on  Septem- 
ber 30, 1978;  and 

(2)  at  the  time  of  his  death  would  have 
been  eligible  for  retired  pay  under  chapter 
67  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  but  for 
the  fact  that  he  was  under  sixty  years  of 
age. 

(b)  An  annuity  under  sul>section  (a)  shall 
be  paid  under  the  provisions  of  subchapter 
II  of  chapter  73  of  title  10,  United  States 
C<xle,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  the  member 
or  former  member  had  died  after  September 
30,  1980,  and  had  elected  under  section 
1448(a)(2)(B)  of  such  title  to  participate  in 
the  survivor  benefit  plan  established  by 
such  su]x:hapter  and  had  made  a  designa- 
tion under  section  1448(e)  of  such  title  to 
provide  an  annuity  to  become  effective  on 
the  first  day  after  his  death. 

(c)  If  an  individual  entitled  to  an  annuity 
under  this  section  is  also  entitled  to  an  an- 
nuity under  subchapter  II  of  chapter  73  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  based  upon  a 
subsequent  marriage,  the  individual  may 
not  receive  both  annuities  but  must  elect 
which  to  receive. 

(d)  As  used  in  this  section: 

(1)  "Uniformed  services"  means  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  commissioned  corps 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion. 

(2)  "Surviving  spouse"  has  the  meaning 
given  the  terms  "widow"  and  "widower"  in 
section  1447  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 


(3)  "Dependent  child"  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  in  section  1447  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code. 

(4)  "Secretary  concerned"  has  the  mean- 
ing given  such  term  In  section  101(8)  of  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  and  includes  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  with  respect  to 
matters  concerning  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
with  respect  to  matters  concerning  the 
Public  Health  Service. 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
2,  3,  and  4  and  the  provisions  of  section  5 
shall  apply  to  annuities  payable  and  to  re- 
ductions In  retired  or  retainer  pay  for 
months  beginning  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No  benefits  shall 
accrue  to  any  person  by  virtue  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  for  any  period  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 


By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.  1150.  A  bill  to  noake  certain 
amendments  to  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  rights  of  witnesses 
appearing  before  grand  juries;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

GRAND  JXTRT  BILL 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  again  introducing  legislation  to 
allow  witnesses  called  before  a  Federal 
grand  jury  to  testify  to  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  attorney  in  the  grand  jury 
room.  This  legislation  is  identical  to 
the  witness/counsel  provision  which 
was  included  in  the  broader  grand  jury 
reform  bill  I  introduced  during  the 
97th  Congress.  I  am  introducing  this 
single  reform  measure  at  this  time  be- 
cause it  narrowly  focuses  the  issue  and 
because  it  will  eliminate  the  most  glar- 
ing defect  in  the  current  system— the 
exclusion  of  attorneys  from  the  grand 
jury  room. 

Currently,  witnesses  called  before  a 
Federal  grand  jury  are  not  entitled  to 
have  their  counsel  present  in  the 
grand  jury  chamber  to  advise  them.  If 
a  witness  has  a  question  about  impor- 
tant rights  and  privileges  available  to 
him,  such  as  the  right  against  self-in- 
crimination, he  must  leave  the  room 
and  seek  the  advice  of  an  attorney 
waiting  outside.  This  practice  is  time- 
consuming  and  it  is  only  available  to 
those  who  can  afford  the  luxury  of 
hiring  an  attorney  to  sit  outside  the 
room.  It  also  has  a  "chilling"  effect  on 
a  witness'  right  to  receive  advice  from 
counsel  because  the  witness  runs  the 
risk  of  prejudicing  the  jury  each  time 
he  leaves  the  room  to  seek  advice 
before  answering  a  question. 

My  bill  would  insure  that  every  wit- 
ness called  to  testify  may  be  accompa- 
nied by  an  attorney.  In  order  not  to 
turn  the  grand  jury  proceedings  into  a 
"mini-trial"  or  disrupt  them  in  any 
way.  the  attorney's  role  would  be  lim- 
ited. The  attorney  would  only  be  al- 
lowed in  the  room  during  his  client's 
appesj-ance  before  the  grand  jury  and 
would  be  prohibited  from  addressing 
the  grand  jurors,  the  prosecutor,  or 
otherwise  taking  any  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. Few  attorneys  would  risk  dis-- 
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rupting  the  grand  Jury  proceedings  by 
ignoring  these  rules,  but  if  this  should 
ocoir,  the  court  would  have  the  au- 
thority to  remove  such  counsel,  and 
appoint  new  counsel  or  order  the  wit- 
ness to  obtain  new  counsel,  or  hold  the 
counsel  in  contempt. 

Mr.  President.  Both  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  the  American  Law 
Institute  support  this  proposal.  In  fact 
the  American  Bar  Association  consid- 
ers it  to  be  one  of  their  highest  legisla- 
tive priorities. 

Fifteen  States  have  already  enacted 
statutes  to  permit  attorneys  to  accom- 
pany witnesses  before  the  grand  jury. 
In  testimony  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Justice  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  last  year,  Richard  H. 
Kuh,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Grand 
Jury  Committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association's  Section  of  Criminal  Jus- 
tice, reported  that,  "the  experience  to 
date  in  those  States  that  allow  counsel 
in  the  grand  jury  room  has  been 
good."  In  1980,  I  contacted  district  at- 
torneys in  a  number  of  these  States  to 
inquire  whether  allowing  attorneys  to 
accompany  witnesses  in  their  appear- 
ance biefore  the  grand  jury  had  result- 
ed in  any  disruption  of  their  State's 
grand  jury  proceedings.  Most  of  the 
responses  I  received  indicated  that 
this  change  in  procedure  has  not  had  a 
disruptive  effect.  For  example,  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Thomas  L. 
Johnson,  Hennepin  County  attorney, 
had  this  to  say  about  the  reform: 

The  experience  we  have  had  with  counsel 
representation  before  the  grand  jury  has 
been  positive.  It  has  presented  no  impedi- 
ment to  the  manner  or  time  within  which  a 
matter  is  presented  to  the  grand  Jury. 

Eugene  Gold,  district  attorney  for 
Kings  County  in  New  Yorlc,  responded 
to  my  letter  as  follows: 

Except  for  one  or  two  isolated  and  insig- 
nificant incidents,  we  have  not  experienced 
any  disruption  of,  or  interference  with,  the 
grand  Jury  process  by  attorneys  who  have 
appeared  in  the  jury  room  as  counsel  to  wit- 
nesses. Moreover,  the  presence  of  counsel  in 
the  Jury  room  has  eliminated  to  a  large 
extent  delay  caused  to  by  those  witnesses 
who,  under  the  previous  law,  exercised  their 
right  to  interrupt  the  questioning  to  leave 
the  room .... 

And  a  St.  Louis  attorney  wrote: 
I  have  personally  conducted  grand  Jury  in- 
vestigations where  potential  defendants 
have  had  counsel  present  when  they  testi- 
fied before  the  grand  Jury.  On  these  occa- 
sions there  have  been  no  disruptions  what- 
soever. 

Mr.  President,  complex  and  impor- 
tant legal  issues  face  any  witness  who 
is  called  to  testify  before  a  grand  jury. 
Yet  the  Federal  grand  jury  system, 
unlike  almost  all  other  stages  of  crimi- 
nal proceedings,  does  not  allow  wit- 
nesses to  be  accompanied  by  an  attor- 
ney, even  for  the  limited  purpose  of 
receiving  advice.  So  long  the  role  of 
the  attorney  is  a  limited  one,  we  can 
provide  witnesses  called  before  the 
grand  jury  with   greater  protections 


against  waiving  their  rights  without  in 
any  way  disrupting  the  historic  func- 
tions of  the  grand  jury.  My  bill  accom- 
plishes that  goal. 

I  hope  that  we  will  address  this  seri- 
ous shortcoming  in  the  Federal  grand 
jury  procedure  without  further  delay 
by  enacting  this  measure. 


By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (by  request): 
S.  1151.  A  bill  to  compensate  heirs  of 
deceased  Indians  for  improper  pay- 
ments from  trust  estates  to  States  or 
political  subdivisions  thereof  as  reim- 
bursements for  old  age  assistance  re- 
ceived by  decedents  during  their  life- 
time: to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

imiAii  CLAms 
•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  97th  Congress, 
legislation  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
and  signed  into  law  by  the  President 
on  Etecember  30,  1982,  extending  for 
the  last  time  the  statutory  period  of 
limitations  for  bringing  of  claims  of 
Indian  tribes  or  individual  Indians  for 
claims  for  monetary  damages  arising 
from  incident  or  transactions  occur- 
ring prior  to  July  1. 1966. 

Prior  to  July  1,  1966.  there  was  no 
limitation  on  the  time  in  which  the 
United  States  could  bring  an  action 
for  damages  either  on  its  own  behalf 
or  on  behalf  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  indi- 
vidual Indian.  In  1966,  Congress  en- 
acted 28  n.S.C.  2415  to  establish  a 
time  limit  of  6  years  for  claims  based 
on  contracts  and  3  years  for  claims  for 
most  torts.  Six  years  was  allowed  for 
trespass  or  conversion  damages  affect- 
ing lands.  There  is  no  time  limit  on  ac- 
tions to  establish  title  to  property. 

In  1972,  at  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  the  statutory 
period  for  the  United  States  to  bring 
Indian  claims  was  extended  to  1977.  In 
1977,  this  period  was  extended  to  1980. 
In  1980,  this  period  was  extended  to 
December  31,  1982,  with  the  following 
proviso: 

Not  later  than  June  30,  1981.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  after  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General,  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  legislative  proposals  to  resolve 
those  Indian  claims  .  .  .  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  the  Attorney  General  be- 
lieves are  not  appropriate  to  resolve  by  liti- 
gation. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Attorney  General 
failed  to  meet  this  congressionally 
mandated  deadline.  In  the  faU  of  1981, 
my  distinguished  predecessor,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs,  Senator  Cohen  of 
Maine,  sent  inquiries  as  to  when  legis- 
lative proposals  might  be  forthcoming. 
Receiving  an  inadequate  response,  he 
set  oversight  hearings  before  the 
select  committee  in  April  1982  and 
again  in  September  1982.  These  hear- 
ings established  that:  One,  the  Depart- 
ment   of    the    Interior,    through    its 


"2415"  project,  had  identified  between 
12,000  to  17,000  Indian  claims  that  had 
not  been  presented  to  the  E>epartment 
of  Justice  or  had  been  rejected  by  Jus- 
tice for  litigation  for  reasons  not  nec- 
essarily going  to  the  merits;  two,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  had  ad- 
ministratively concluded  that  the 
claims  for  one  reason  or  another 
lacked  sufficient  substance  to  warrant 
either  litigation  or  legislation:  and, 
three,  after  reaching  this  determina- 
tion, the  Department  of  the  Interior 
did  not  provide  proper  notification  to 
the  owner  of  the  claim  of  the  adminis- 
trative determination  not  to  prosecute 
so  that  the  claimants  might  bring 
their  own  action. 

Having  stated  these  criticisms,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  job  imposed 
on  the  administration  was  monumen- 
tal; the  time  constraints  of  the  various 
extensions  led  to  fits  and  starts  in  the 
processing  of  the  claims;  and,  the 
problems  of  notifjring  claimants  may 
at  times  exceed  the  problem  of  identi- 
fying the  claim. 

Nevertheless,  the  integrity  of  the 
"process,"  the  integrity  of  the  law,  and 
the  integrity  of  the  Government  was 
called  into  question;  not  Just  figura- 
tively, but  literally.  In  September 
1982,  a  class  action  lawsuit  was  filed 
against  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  others  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  (Covelo 
Indian  Community  v.  Watt,  et  oL. 
Civ.  No.  82-2725)  contesting  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  "2415"  claims 
had  been  handled  and  seeking  declara- 
tory and  mandatory  injunctive  relief. 
On  November  17,  1982,  the  Federal 
District  Court  ordered  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  "submit  legislative  propos- 
als to  Congress  to  resolve  al  those 
claims  .  .  .  that  defendants  will  not 
litigate  before  December  31,  1982"  and 
that  "if  defendants  cannot  make  the 
necessary  legislative  submission  by 
that  date,  they  shall  institute  protec- 
tive litigation  to  cover  those  claims, 
not  the  subject  of  legislative  submis- 
sions." 

Mr.  President,  at  the  time  this  case 
was  argued  and,  indeed,  even  at  the 
time  the  opinion  was  filed  on  Novem- 
ber 17,  1982,  the  only  claim  resolving 
legislation  the  Executive  contended 
had  been  submitted  to  the  Congress 
was  that  of  "Old  Age  Assistance" 
claims.  In  fact,  this  legislation  propos- 
al was  not  received  by  the  Senate  until 
November  26,  1982,  shortly  after  entry 
of  the  district  court  order.  The  bill  I 
introduce  today  is  the  bill  that  was 
sent  by  the  administration  to  the 
Senate  on  November  26,  1982. 

Mr.  President,  these  "Old  Age  Assist- 
ance" claims  involve  claims  for  pay- 
ments to  States  or  their  subdivisions 
out  of  trust  estates  or  deceased  Indi- 
ans who  had  received  old  age  assist- 
ance during  their  lifetime.  The  pay- 
ments were  made  according  to  direc- 


tives of  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

In  hearings  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  in  1982,  Inte- 
rior Department  witnesses  estimated 
that  $2.5  million  had  been  improperly 
paid  to  reimburse  the  following  States 
or  counties  therein:  Miiuiesota.  Ne- 
braska. North  Dakota,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana, Oregon,  Wisconsin,  and  Wash- 
ington. 

In  1962.  in  the  case  of  Running 
Hone  V.  Udall.  211  F.  Supp.  586  (D. 
D.C.,  1962),  it  was  determined  that 
such  payments  to  States  or  their  polit- 
ical subdivisions  from  trust  estates  of 
deceased  Indians  was  contrary  to  Fed- 
eral law.  Any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  that  received  such  a  pay- 
ment is  thus  potentially  subject  to  suit 
for  restitution  of  any  such  payment 
received. 

Mr.  President,  these  payments  were 
made  to  those  States  in  accordance 
with  directives  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  States  are  clearly 
without  fault  and  yet  the  individual 
Indian  beneficiary  suffered  harm.  The 
legislation  I  introduce  today  recog- 
nizes this  fact  and  would  hold  the 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions 
harmless. 

Under  this  legislation,  the  Federal 
Government  will  assimie  responsibility 
for  the  claims.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, this  is  entirely  reasonable. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  note  that  the 
legislation  I  introduce  today  is  recom- 
mended to  the  Congress  by  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Although  the  letter  of 
transmittal  notes  that  improper  pay- 
ments were  paid  from  approximately 
5,000  trust  estates,  this  bill  would  ad- 
dress far  fewer  claims;  approximately 
1,650  claims.  This  discrepancy  will  be 
considered  in  the  hearings  on  the  bill. 
I  introduce  this  legislation  today  to 
begin  the  long  overdue  process  of  con- 
gressional resolution  of  the  "2415" 
claims  of  the  Indian  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  bill  be 
printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  llSl 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SicTioif  1.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or is  authorized  to  determine  claims  for 
compensation  filed  by  the  heirs  or  succes- 
sors of  heirs  of  deceased  Indians  for  the  im- 
proper reimbursement  to  any  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof  out  of  trust  estates 
of  those  deceased  Indians  of  old  age  as- 
sistance payments  received  by  the  dece- 
dents during  their  lifetime. 

(b)  Claimants  shall  submit  their  claims  for 
compensation  under  this  Act  in  writing  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  accordance 
with  and  within  two  years  after  the  date  on 
which  the  regulations  required  by  section  2 
are  published  In  the  Federal  Register:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  claim  in  an  amount  of  less 
than  fifty  dollars  ($50)  shall  be  paid  by  the 


Secretary:  Provided  furtl^er.  That  no  inter- 
est shall  be  paid  upon  any  compensation  as- 
certained pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Within  ninety  days  after  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior shall  promulgate  and  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  final  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  processing  of  claims  under 
this  Act,  along  with  a  list  of  all  deceased  In- 
dians whose  trust  estates  were  subject  to  re- 
imbursement of  old  age  assistance  payments 
received  by  the  decedents  during  their  life- 
time. 

(b)  Where  the  prospective  claimants  de- 
scribed in  subsection  2(a)  are  ascertainable 
through  a  reasonable  search  of  Department 
of  the  Interior  records,  notice  of  this  Act 
and  the  rights  conferred  hereunder  shall  be 
provided. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  also  cause  to  be 
published  in  such  newspapers  of  general  cir- 
culation as  the  Secretary  considers  neces- 
sary, an  explanation  of  the  rights  conferred 
by  this  Act  as  well  as  the  procedures  for 
filing  claims  hereunder. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  payment  of  any  claim, 
after  its  determination  in  accordance  with 
this  Act,  shall  be  a  full  discharge  to  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division thereof  of  all  claims  and  demands 
touching  any  of  the  matters  involved  in  the 
controversy. 

(b)  A  final  determination  by  the  Secretary 
made  against  a  claimant  shall  forever  bar 
any  further  claim  or  demand  by  such  claim- 
ant agidnst  the  United  States  or  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  arising  out 
of  the  matter  involved  in  the  controversy. 

(c)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  the 
sums  of  $750,000  for  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$750,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  such  siuns  to 
remain  available  untU  expended:  Provided, 
That  not  more  than  $200,000  of  the  total  of 
such  sums  be  available  for  administrative 
costs  necessary  to  implement  this  Act.* 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  1152.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Con- 
sumer Credit  Protection  Act  with  re- 
spect to  consumer  leases  and  rental- 
purchase  agreements;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

COMSmfER  LEASE  AMD  RENTAL  PURCHASE 
AGREEMENT  ACT 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  I  am  introducing  today  has 
been  drafted  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  it  addresses  two  matters  im- 
portant to  consumers.  First,  it  amends 
provisions  in  the  Consumer  Credit 
Protection  Act  so  that  consumers  will 
have  easy  access  to  the  data,  concern- 
ing their  costs  and  responsibilities, 
most  useful  when  they  go  comparison 
shopping  at  banks  for  consumer 
leases.  Second,  this  legislation  extends 
similar  disclosure  requirements  for  the 
first  time  to  rental-purchase  agree- 
ments. In  my  opinion,  these  are  impor- 
tant issues.  A  significant  number  of 
consiuners  now  use  or  acquire  proper- 
ty through  these  two  financing  tech- 
niques, yet  they  lack  the  protection 
and  information  afforded  those  who 
borrow  rather  than  lease  or  rent. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Con- 
sumer Leasing  Act  was  first  enacted  in 


1976  as  a  supplement  to  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act.  At  that  time,  a  growing 
nimiber  of  consimiers  were  leasing 
automobiles  and  other  durable  goods 
instead  of  purchasing  them  through 
installment  credit  sales.  Unfortunately 
many  of  these  leases  were  offered 
without  terms  sufficiently  clear  to 
inform  consumers  of  all  their  financial 
obligations.  Congress  passed  the  Con- 
sumer Leasing  Act  in  response. 

Consumers  had  been  attracted  to 
leases  because  of  the  absence  of  a 
downpayment  and  because  monthly 
payments  were  lower  than  under  in- 
stallment credit  sales.  They  may  also 
have  preferred  other  unique  charac- 
teristics offered  by  some  leases,  such 
as  the  lack  of  long-term  obligations 
and  freedom  from  maintenance  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Like  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act,  the 
Consimier  Leasing  Act  is  primarily  a 
disclosure  statute.  Lessors  are  required 
to  give  their  customers  summary  data 
that  is  easily  understood  describing 
the  costs  and  terms  of  the  agreement. 

The  law  also  contains  provisions 
that  limit  a  consumer's  liability  at  the 
end  of  the  lease  term  in  open-end 
leases.  In  this  type  of  lease,  the  cus- 
tomer is  responsible  for  the  difference 
between  the  estimate  made  at  the  be- 
giiuiing  of  the  lease  of  what  the  prop- 
erty will  be  worth  at  the  end  of  the 
term  and  what  the  property  is,  in  fact, 
worth  at  that  time.  The  law  limits  the 
amount  paid  by  the  customer  at  the 
end  of  the  term  to  no  more  than  three 
times  the  monthly  payment,  with  cer- 
tain limited  exceptions.  This  "three 
monthly  payment"  rule  is  intended  to 
prevent  lessors  from  offering  low 
monthly  payments  while  giving  an  un- 
realistically  high  value  to  the  estimat- 
ed end  of  term  value  of  the  property. 
This  practice  can  result  in  consiuners 
having  to  pay  very  large  balloon  pay- 
ments. Thus,  the  Leasing  Act  was  an 
important  step  toward  greater  con- 
sumer protection. 

CONSUlfER  LEASING  DISCLOSURE 
SniFLIFICATIOH 

However,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  long  felt  that  both  constmiers  and 
financial  intermediaries  will  benefit  if 
consumer  leasing  disclosure  provisions 
were  streamlined  just  as  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  was  simplified  3  years 
ago.  The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
incorporates  the  Federal  Reserve's 
draft  legislation  designed  to  simplify 
consmner  leasing  disclosure.  It  is  of- 
fered as  a  starting  place  for  serious 
consideration  by  Congress  of  improve- 
ments to  the  leasing  statute. 

The  bill  simplifies  leasing  rules  by 
applying  principles  used  in  the  1980 
simplification  of  the  credit  provisions 
of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act.  It  em- 
phasizes disclosure  to  consumers  of  es- 
sential cost  information  in  a  straight- 
forward manner.  Thus,  it  substantially 
reduces  both  the  number  and  the  com- 
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plexity  of  the  data  disclosed,  concen- 
trating instead  only  on  the  informa- 
tion most  likely  to  be  used  in  shopping 
and  decisionmaking.  It  also  requires 
that  disclosed  information  be  present- 
ed separately  from  other  information 
so  as  to  highlight  it  for  consumers. 
The  section-by-section  analysis  that 
follows  my  remarks  points  out  the  im- 
portant changes  from  the  existing  law, 
and  the  table  provides  a  brief  summa- 
ry of  the  main  points. 

While  this  bill  is  patterned  largely 
on  the  truth  in  lending  simplification 
effort,  this  bill  does  contain  some  dif- 
ferences. For  example,  civil  liability 
provisions  in  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act 
were  revised  in  1980  to  limit  statutory 
penalties  for  violating  only  certain  dis- 
closure requirements.  This  was  done  in 
reaction  to  the  large  number  of  truth 
In  lending  suits  that  had  been  brought 
because  of  only  technical  violations. 
However,  this  bill's  disclosure  require- 
ments are  pared  back  to  essential  cost 
figures.  Thus,  there  is  little  need  to 
exempt  any  of  them  from  the  general 
liability  rules.  Therefore,  the  Federal 
Reserve  draft,  which  this  bill  tracts, 
does  not  follow  truth  in  lending  by 


limiting  statutory  penalties  to  only 
certain  of  the  required  disclosures. 

RENTAL-PUItCHASE  AGREXmirTS 

A  form  of  consumer  lease  that  is  not 
covered  by  the  Consimier  Leasing  Act 
is  the  rental-purchase  agreement. 
Typically,  these  are  agreements  cover- 
ing month-to-month  or  week-to-week 
rentals  of  home  appliances,  such  as 
TV's.  Such  agreements  may  be  can- 
celed by  consumers  at  any  time,  but 
provide  that  consumers  will  own 
rented  goods  only  after  a  certain 
number  of  payments  have  been  made. 

Complaints  have  been  received  con- 
cerning abuses  by  firms  offering 
rental-purchase  agreements.  Appar- 
ently, lease  agreements  have  been  of- 
fered emphasizing  ownership  options 
without  clearly  disclosing  the  type  of 
payments  needed  to  acquire  titles, 
which  may  total  several  times  their 
retail  prices.  In  other  cases,  advertis- 
ing is  directed  toward  low  income 
people  and  is  designed  to  deceive  them 
into  thinking  there  is  no  other  financ- 
ing option  if  they  want  to  own  an  ap- 
pliance. Other  allegations  include 
renting  used  property  although  it  was 
represented  as  new. 

PROPOSED  LEASING  STATUTORY  REVISION  MAJOR  CHANGES 
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This  bill  addresses  these  abuses  by 
requiring  meaningful  disclosure  of  the 
terms  of  rental-purchase  agreements. 
Disclosure  provisions  emphasize  infor- 
mation about  how  much  must  be  paid 
before  ownership  is  acquired  and 
about  the  lack  of  equity  in  the  proper- 
ty because  this  Is  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion most  useful  to  consumers  who  fi- 
nance through  rental-purchase  agree- 
ments. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  its  professional  staff 
for  the  initiative  they  have  taken  in 
submitting  to  me  draft  legislation  sim- 
plifying and  improving  the  Consimier 
Leasing  Act.  This  legislation  Is  techni- 
cal. I  welcome  comments  from  all  in- 
terested parties  on  ways  it  may  be  im- 
proved to  afford  protection  to  consum- 
ers without  placing  an  uiu-easonable 
burden  on  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  relating  to  this  bill,  a 
section-by-section  analysis,  and  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Presnl  tiubnori 


Pnyoscd  twtmcRt 


.00Mnil(Stctm  102(b)). 


I. 

2.  MM  dactams  doH  bt  revnd  to  laitiHMntase   No  dadosmi Requin  s>  items  ot  nlonutni  be  dBckEed.  ndudn  tctal 

li  (ttymnts  mctssay  to  acquin  ownajlap  and  fact 
Dot  IB  equty  rs  acquired  dunw  rental  term   (Section 

"♦)• 

3.  How  mny  itan  shooH  be  leqHied  dsdoswes  for  a   As  mny  is  iMfrty^ne  dBttowes:   wry  detsM  wtb   Ttiirteen  dndosures  for  opeivend  lease,  tMhit  iQi  dMrt* 

caBuner  lease?  Vm  detaM  slmH  Ibey  be  ilermed  components  end.   Uminates  many   detailed  dndHMi  wk  ■ 

contbons  for  earljf  termination  and  ooMMir's  iMiRto- 
nance  tesiMisabitn  Oos^^etoenct  to  tbe  contract 
added.  (Secboo  112). 

4.  Shorid  tkoi  be  a  "central  cost  (tsdont"  lor  a   Rnann  charge  eqwoM,  «tacli  is  total  lease  obligation   Total  IMM  coot,   wbidi   is   sum  of   Initial   laymcnts. 
(■doner  lose  and  boar  sboaU  it  be  cakMMed.  less  value  at  consiimmabon  No  cite  dodosure  scMM  pmMi  and  cnM-leim  paymenb  No  rale 

t  (Section  112(5)) 


Sl  Myt  format  itatf  ttie  dBdosures  tihi_. 


.  kplabon  nquires  "dear,  cowsyioious.  and  meanngful   Segreoled  f 
seiluenoe."  but  may  ntermni^  wilb  oUicr  MlQinuDon       ("redeial 


rem  everylbmg  else  that  is  not  dnctty  related 
bm").  (Sactm  HI). 


and  contrad  terms. 
OtKr  (Sanges 

6.  MM  standard  slttrid  be  adopted  for  piwnptan  ol  state   ^consistent  state  Ims  preempted,  except  ttiose  that  pro-   hnumuM  still  Iws  ve  preempted;  inuNuisloncy  defined 
Iw  vide  greater  prelection  and  benefit  to  the  cooswief  natrawly  to  naM  comphance  with  the  state  law  anuld 

vMKne  NonL  dinner  proncoon  ano  otncin  sunoarD 
dropped.  (Section  131). 

7.  Skorid  tbe  ksn  hiw  to  pay  the  conumer's  atkney's   lessor   mist   pay  conspmer's  attoniev's  fees,  even  il    Lessor  pays  coRSinr's  attainey's  fees  only  if  lessor  is 
iiB  ii  al  sals  to  cokd  more  than  the  muimum      sucnssful,  m  sut  to  colect  addhional  enMtom      insuxessful  in  sot  (S«:bon  U3(l)). 

abiMdii  an  laeiid  k»se    even  it  Ihe  lessor  s       payments 
sKcessM. 
I  Shoidd  the  aihr  lennabon  or  eitnsai  ol  an  opeiMnd   Ear^  teminalioRs  not  subfd  to  initabon  Undeai  how    No  change  in  treabnmt  ol  Ml|r  fcwiiiliwi.  Edensians 
lease  be  sabiKt  to  the  sane  bnlilian  on  toe  anmnt  of       Mabon  applies  to  leases  that  have  been  extonded  are  ^dMA  to  imitilin  m  MMl  ol  b*on  piynait. 

the  b*ai  payMnl  Dial  appie  at  sdndriid  tone  end.  After  the  hrst  month  if  «H  adaaion,  lessor  must 

reduce  Ihe  anbdpited  residail  vahie  acnming  to  a 
depreaabon  fxtor.  but  no  new  disclosures  reqund 
(Sedions  113and  115) 

1  Mot  stabile  of  Imitatiais  shorid  appfy  to  vidations OneyearlromendolleeetDral  violafions One  year  from  consummabon  of  lease  or  rentaf-purchase 

agreement  tor  disclosure  vidatiois;  one  year  from  end  of 
lease  tor  siManbve  mtof-lam  liabMty  violabons. 
(Saiboi  122(g)). 


Popular  type  of  bansacbon  wtti  pptontial  tor  consuners  to 
be  mistod  Coverage  sought  by  both  indusby  and 
consumer  groups 

Untod  coverage  would  provide  mnt  important  items  of 
information  at  a  nininium  cost  to  industry. 


Ejcess  information  reduces  benefits  to  consumers  due  to 
confusion  and  "(Milaad."  Redundant  omtiactual  pnwi- 
sions,  such  as  war  and  use  standards,  and  non- 
shoppmg  mfomution,  such  as  condrttons  tor  party  tomr- 
nabon,  would  no  longer  be  reqund. 

toadequacY  d  jwsent  systom  mjimding  a  vaid  ompari- 
son  betwpen  leases  and  creoM  sales.  Rate  dsctaure 
would  give  invaid  APH  comparisan  and  would  be  dMadt 
to  olculite. 

Segmbaiifsdosurefian  contrad  or  state  reomd 
mtormwon  would  lessen  confusan  and  bMter  hi|Mi|jit 
most  important  items  for  shopfMig. 

Proposal  would  adopt  an  «»er  method  to  achitw  eswitial- 
hr  the  same  nsuR  as  present  btabnent  Preemphon 
woiiht  be  rare  More  prolectm  state  hmitjbons  on 
taMMr's  enM-tonn  bblitv  inM  not  be  nconsistent 
■da  pnppsed  standard.  State  Iws  cmering  rental- 
padMK  ipMmaits  wouU  Miely  be  unaflicted  by 
proposal 

Would  oaralelHnbi  provisions  in  other  statotes  and  more 
equiatily  apportnfi  costs.  Some  ncrvm  in  itigition 
anticipated 

Applymg  the  initabon  to  early  terminabons  would  be  unlav 
because  of  the  (Jsproporbonate  d^iecijbon  m  the  early 
years  d  the  lease  Proposal  clarifies  long-standing  issue 
d  whether  and  how  to  apply  the  kniubon  to  extaided 


(flectne  statute  d  hmtations  may  be  4  or  5  years  tor 
most  violabons  now  Proposal  muM  reduce  it  to  a  more 
reasonabk  one  year  from  occurrcnct  d  Mlation.  which 
is  the  nde  in  Tnith  in  Lendng 


Proposkd  Leasing  Statutoht  Revision 
closed-ems  lease— model  disclosure  forlf 

Total  initial  payments:  $ 

Total  scheduled  payments:  ( 

Total  end-of-term  payments:  $ 

Total  lease  cost:  % 

Payment  schedule: 
Number. 
Amount: 
When  due: 


Security  deposit:  You  are  giving  a  refund- 
able security  deposit  $ 

Insurance: The  total  cost  of  your  in- 
surance Included  in  the  amounts  shown 
above  will  be  $ 

Tou  must  also  buy  insurance,  and 

the  cost  is  not  included  in  the  amounts 
shown  above. 

Official  charges: The  total  count  of 

your  official  fees  tmd  taxes  included  in  the 
amounts  shown  above  will  be  $ 


You  must  also  pay  certain  official 

fees  and  taxes  that  are  not  included  in  the 
amounts  shown  above. 

E^ly  termination:  If  the  lease  ends  earli- 
er than  scheduled,  you  may  be  liable  for  ad- 
ditional amounts. 

Appraisal:  If  the  lease  ends  earlier  than 
scheduled,  you  will  have  the  right  to  have 
the  vehicle  appraised  at  your  expense  by 
someone  agreeable  both  to  you  and  to  us. 
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We  will  then  be  bound  by  the  appraisal  in  the  provisions  that  relate  to  leasing  and    tbermore,  the  failure  to  cover  these  agree- 

determlning  your  liability.  adds  new  provisions  dealing  with  rental-pur-    ments  creates  the  possibility  that  lessors 

Late  payments:  For  each  payment  more  etaaae  agreements.  A  list  of  the  amendments    may  modify   their  contracts   in  order  to 

than late,  you  will  be  charged  % to  Title  I  that  are  necessary  to  remove  all     evade  the  requirements  of  the  law.  At  tbe 

Tou  may  have  other  costs.  See  your  lease  references  to  leases  appears  at  the  end  of    same  time,  however,  agreements  that  allow 

for  information  about:  Nonpayment  and  de-  the  bilL  ownership  only  through  a  buy  out  feature 

fault,  wear  and  use  standards,  maintenance       The  bill  Is  divided  Into  four  chapters.  The    require  a  large  single  payment  in  addition  to 

responaibillty.  first  chapter  contains  general   provisions,     the  regularly  scheduled  smaller  payments: 

OPKH-END  LEASE— MODEL  DiscLOSOU  FORM  "uch  ss  definitions  and  rule-writing  author-    thus  they  may  not  provide  as  attractive  an 

Total  Initial  oavmenU- 1  '*"•  Chapter  2  contains  the  major  substan-     alternative  to  buying  on  credit  as  thoae  that ' 

T«Ili  >i.»vt!iiiiaH  ^iTnT^nta-'t  ^'^^  provlslons— the  disclosure  and  advertis-    require  no  lump  sum  payments  and  ma.y  not 

TotS  «id!oftPrin^^«ntK'*» '°«  "^"  ^°^  consumer  leases  and  rental-     be  marketed  or  advertised  tbe  same  way.  If 

TotS  iMae  cn^Mt  '^^  * —  purchase  agreements  (located  in  separate    the  definition  were  expanded  to  cover  this 

Paimtr^rKH^uip"" secUons  for  ease  of  use)  and  the  UmiUtions    type  of  agreement,  some  adjustment  to  the 

SJJ^"  ■""™"«=-  on  Uablllty  at  the  end  of  a  consumer  lease,     disclosure  requirements  would  be  necessary, 

V^^r:  Chapter  3  contains  aU  of  the  provisions  re-    for  example,  to  reflect  the  amount  of  the 

Whendue-  \BXiat  to  enforcement  and  Uablllty.  Chapter    lump  sum  payment  needed  to  purchase  the 

Security  deposit:  You  are  giving  a  refund-  ^JS!^f!^ f^TZ^^^^  V.°^^;.    *°?!f«  ...        ,        ..,,..     .^  . 

able  security  dmosit  of  $  Including  the  preemption  and  exemption       A  deflnlUon  of  "residual  value"  is  added  to 

Insurance-  The "totai" cost  of  your  *t*»«l»»^-  explain  that  term  as  it  is  used  in  i{  112  and 
Insurance  bicluded  In  the  amounte  shown  Chapter  1-Qenerat  Provitioru  113.  "Residual  value"  is  most  relevant  to  so- 
above  wUl  be  $ Section  101-Short  Title                     called  open-end  leases,  but  may  also  be  rele- 

You  must  also  buy  Insurance,  and        This  provision  reflects  the  removal  of  the     ^^  **» «»"»«'  leases  that  base  early  termlM- 

the  cost  Is  not  included  in  the  amounts  consumer  leasing  provisions  from  Title  I    "°°  pen^es  on  the  value  of  the  leased 

shown  above.  into  a  separate  title  of  the  CCPA  and  the     ^S°?^^^,-  ^  ^™  Z^^"J^^  ^^  !JJ"' 

Official  charges:  The  total  cost  of  expansion  of  coverage  to  the  rental-pur-    <»  '•^^  leased  property  without  deducting 

your  official  fees  and  taxes  included  in  the  chase  Industry.  '°®  ^^'  *  disposition  costs. 

amounte  shown  above  will  be  $ Section  lOa-Pindlnas  and  Declaration  of  ^  definition  of  "constimmation    te  added. 

You  must  also  pay  certain  official       ^"°"  ^°^         SSSjST  ^^"""°°  °^       Consummation  is  the  time  at  which  dtaclo- 

fees  and  taxes  that  are  not  Included  In  the        „^,       ^.       ,   ^^T,      .».      v..-^.  '*"*"  ""**  ^  ^^^^  '^^  '**  definition  Is  es- 

s^unte  showi  sbovr  ^^^  section.  In  explaining  the  objectives    sentlally  the  same  as  that  currently  In  Reg- . 

ExplraUon:    We    estimate    that,    at    the  of  the  blU  discusses  both  consumer  leaa^     uUUon  M.  When  a  contractual  obllgaUon  Is 

scheduled   end   of   the   lease,   th^   vehicle  ^^  !:^''^;!t'^^J5^'^^'TJ.^^^r    created  Is  a  matter  to  be  determined  under 

should  be  worth  $ [wholesale!  [reUUl.  i^U..^?^fh  i^f^HLT-^^rl^nS^^/     *PP"**"£ ^t*"       .,        ^.  ..„       ,        »^ 

If  It  is  worth  1«B  vou  mav  have  to  oav  the  *  102(a)  of  Truth  in  Lending  (TIL)  and  re-        xhe  deflnlUon  of  "lessor"  differs  from  the 

iVfeS.^   L^veratTlLt  ttoe   y'Ifu  ^  L^t'^^^.S^^ers'^tS'^mD.^}^ le^'    '="^°'  definition  In  three  ways^  It  reflecte 

not  have  to  nav  mor^  than  t  unless-  Permit  consumers  to  compare  lease  terms.     ^^^  coverage  of  the  rental-purchase  Indus- 

We^  Droved  WTthitoiirattoate  "°^*  Potential  baUoon  paymente.  and  assure     try.  In  addition,  only  those  persons  who  reg- 

w^re^nawl  or  estimate  ^^^^  advertising  of  lease  terms.  It  no     ^^  provide  consumer  leases  or  rental- 

The  Ix^  charee  resulte  from  excessive  ^°°^"  '**'**  ^^^  *  purpose  Is  to  enable  the     purchase  agreemente  are  covered;  those  per- 

1  ne  extra  cnarge  results  irom  excessive  comparison  of  lease  terms  with  credit  terms.     Z^ns  who  merely  offer  or  arramte  leases  are 

use  or  from  damage  beyond  ordinary  wear.  T^^^^  niirrhii«>  ftin-«.mpnts  arp  rovpred  ^"^^^^  ™!^^  *^?  I  ?,  Tfr^,  .r^T,*^. 
Earlv  t,<>rmination-  If  the  leane  pnds  parli-        Kentai-purcnase  agreements  are  coverea     jjot  lessors.  Like  the  definition  of  "creditor" 

i!>ariy  teimnation.  u  tne  lease  enos  earii-  j,,  paragraph  (b).  This  paragraph  recognizes     i_  -rr,    „_,„  .we  oerson  to  whom  the  obllga- 

er  than  scheduled,  you  may  be  Uable  for  ad-  thaTVpritiil  nnrrhma.  s^roompntji  nrp  an  al-        ,        .     .    It/ ,.        PeifOn  M)  wnom  me  ODUSB 

rfitinnai  unoiintii  '''^"  rental-purchase  agreements  are  an  ai-     ^^^  ^  initially  payable  U  the  lessor.  For  ex- 

AdS«S°  Whenever  the  lease  ends   you  *«™»"^«  "^thod  of  acquiring  ownership  of  i     ^he  lessor  In  a  typical  Indirect  auto 

wm  SSthe  ri^ht  t^  have  thf vehS'e  an  f^"^"^.  ^^^^^  Jf  ?  expresses  the  intent     ,^  ^^  generaUy  the  auto  dealer,  not  the  fl- 

SiiS^'JourTxUseX'  ^ re"=i^-  ^te^'Tv'e^S^lS  JS."""  ^'  '^"     ^^^ ''""°°  ^  '"""  '"*  '''"^"°° 
£1^S°S  t^Se^'app^lTde'SrSli™  Section  103_DefbiitIons  and  Rules  of  ^"S.S;er"  substitute,  for  "le«iee"  «ul 

liability.  Construction  covers  those  persons  who  lease  as  well  as 

Late  paymente:  I<H>r  each  payment  more       Most  of  the  definitions  are  Inconx>rated    those  persons  who  rent, 

than  late     you    will    be    charged  from  TIL  and  the  Consumer  Leasing  Act       The  definition  of  "security  Interest"  is  de- 

I  '  (CLA).  leted  since  the  draft  no  longer  calls  for  dls- 

Yoii  may  have  other  coste.  See  your  lease        A   definition    of    "rental-purchase    agree-     closure  of  seciuity  Intereste. 

for  Information  about:  Nonpayment  and  de-  «nent"  Is  added.  These  transactions  are  not  Section  104— Exempted  Transactions 

fault,  wear  and  use  standards,  maintenance  now  covered  by  either  TIL  or  CLA.  The  defl-        .^^^^  J^^^  exemption  resUtes  part  of  the 

responsibility.  nitlon  covers  rentals  of  four  months  or  lc«    current  definition  of  "consumer  lease"  in 

RENTAL-ruHCHASE  AGREEMENT-MODEL  ^^  «^t  a"tomaticaUy  renewable  as  each     jjaiofCLA. 

DISCLOSURE  FORM  P??^*/'!'^  "^^  ^'^  ^^^  transfer  owner-        ^^^  ^^^^^  exemption  is  for  leases  of  safe 

ir      _^,.       1.  ui    /        .wi  .  "l^P  o'  the  rental  property  to  the  consumer     ^.n-..*  wotps 

You  will  make  weekly /monthly  paymente     for  no  or  nominal  consideration  after  a  cer-     deposit  Dox«l       ,„^    ^       ,  ^, 
of} "••  ^  _..     tain  number  of  paymente  are  made.  It  In-  Section  lOS-Regulatlons 

In  order  to  own  the  property,  you  will     eludes  rentals  that   impose  no  obUgation        This  secUon  Is  modeled  after  { 105  of  TIL 

mske weekly /monthly  pay-     beyond  the  Initial  period  (generaUy  a  week     and  sete  out  the  Board's  rule-writing  au- 

mente  that  wtU  total  $ UntU  you  have     ^^  ^  month).  thority.  the  requirement  to  publish  model 

made  aU  of  these  paymente.  you  wiU  not  own        ^^^  definition  also  covers  rental-purchase     forms  and  clauses,  and  the  uniform  effective 
the  property.  ,  agreemente  that  have  a  "buy  out"  feature     date  (October  1)  for  purposes  of  compUance 

The  total  of  paymente  does  not  include     ^g^  option  to  purchase  the  goods  outright  at     with  amendmente  and  interpreUtlons. 
other  charges,  such  as  fees  for  late  pay-     g^^g  ^Ime  during  the  rental  for  a  deslgnat-        The    general    rule-writing    authority   set 
ment.  default,  pickup,  and  reinstatement.     ^  price)  In  addition  to  the  other  criteria,     forth  In  {105(a)  permlte  the  regulation  to 
See   your  contract  for  information  about    ^he  definition  does  not.  however,  include    contain  numerical  tolerances  as  necessary 
these  charges.  agreemente  that  provide  only  for  a  buy  out,    and  adjust  the  disclosures  to  accommodate 

You  are  responsible  for  the  fair  market    ^thout  aUowIng  ownership  to  transfer  for    new  developmente  In  the  consumer  leasing 
value  of  the  property  If  It  Is  lost,  stolen,     jj^^g  gy  ^o  consideration.  An  argument  can    and  rental-purchase  Industries. 
damaged,  or  destroyed.  ^  made  that  this  latter  type  of  agreement,        WhUe  the  bUl  does  not  include  a  specific 

This  property  is new used.         whUe  apparently  less  common,  should  also     requirement  that  model  forms  and  clauses 

be  covered  since  it  Is  in  many  respecte  siml-     be  published  for  comment  In  the  Federal 

lar  to  those  that  are  covered.  In  both  cases.     Register,  the  Board  wlU  of  course  publish 

SicnoN-BT-SBcnoN  Analysis  ^^  consumer  has  the  possIbUlty  of  becom-    these  models  as  It  has  done  in  the  past.  In 

INTRODUCTION  ing  the  owner  of  the  property  at  a  future     addition,  the  regulation  will  set  forth  what 

The  bill  amends  the  consumer  lease  provl-  time  and,  since  the  ownership  potential  Is  Is  proper  use  of  the  models,  aUowlng  lessors 
sions  currently  found  in  Title  I  of  the  Con-  an  attractive  marketing  feature,  they  may  to  use  the  exact  models,  or  to  delete  infor- 
sumer  Credit  Protection  Act  (CCPA).  It  con-  both  present  a  simUar  need  for  consumers  mation  or  rearrange  the  format  as  is  permlt- 
soUdates  into  a  separate  tlUe  (Title  X)  aU  of     to  understand  the  cost  of  ownership.  Fur-     ted  In  f  105(b)  of  TIL. 
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Chapter  2—Coiuumer  Lease*  and  Rental- 
Purchase  Affreemenla 
Section  111— General  Requirements  of 

Disclosure 
The  general  requirements  of  disclosure 
are  patterned  after  SS 121.  124.  and 
128(bKl)  of  TIL.  This  section  covers  who 
makes  and  receives  the  disclosures,  when 
the  disclosures  are  tc  be  made,  the  form  of 
the  disclosures,  the  use  of  estimates  in 
making  the  disclosures,  and  the  effect  of 
subsequent  events  on  the  disclosures  that 
have  been  made. 
Section  112— Consumer  Lease  Disclosures 
This  section  lists  13  disclosures  that  must 
be  given  by  the  lessor  to  the  consumer.  Al- 
though 13  items  are  enumerated,  the  lessor 
need  only  give  those  disclosures  that  are  ap- 
plicable. For  example,  if  no  charge  is  im- 
posed for  late  payments,  no  disclosure  of 
the  late  payment  charge  needs  to  be  given. 
One  disclosure— item  (12)— is  required  only 
for  open-end  leases  and  may  be  omitted  In 
other  cases. 

The  first  item  calls  for  the  total  of  initial 
payments  to  the  lessor.  Because  it  is 
ccMnmon  in  automobile  leasing  to  collect  a 
delivery  charge  when  the  vehicle  is  deliv- 
ered, this  figure  includes  all  payments  made 
up  to  and  including  the  time  of  delivery  of 
the  property.  Of  course,  in  unusual  circum- 
stances where  delivery  of  the  property  is 
before  consummation  of  the  lease,  this  dis- 
closure includes  all  amounts  payable  before 
consummation.  Although  one  charge  may 
be  payable  at  consummation  and  another 
charge  not  payable  until  delivery,  this  dis- 
closure only  calls  for  the  total  of  initial 
charges;  no  itemization  is  required  (or  even 
permitted  to  be  with  the  other  disclosures, 
because  of  the  segregation  requirement  in 
i  111(c)). 

The  first  item  might  include,  for  example, 
insurance  premiums,  license  fees  or  registra- 
tion fees  paid  to  the  lessor  at  the  inception 
of  the  lease,  as  well  as  the  first  scheduled 
periodic  payment  If  it  is  paid  by  the  time  of 
delivery  or  consummation. 

Item  (2)  is  the  payment  schedule.  It  does 
not  Include  amounts  to  be  paid  to  third  par- 
ties. A  disclosure  such  as  "48  monthly  pay- 
ments of  $300"  is  sufficient.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  state  the  time  of  the  month  that  the 
payment  is  due  or  the  month  that  the  pay- 
ments begin,  although  this  information  is 
permitted.  If  the  first  periodic  payment  is 
included  in  the  initial  payment  (item  (1)),  it 
is  not  reflected  in  the  payment  schedule. 
Total  initial  payments,  total  scheduled  pay- 
ments, and  total  end-of-term  payments  are 
mutually  exclusive  categories. 

The  third  item  is  the  total  of  regularly 
scheduled  payments.  This  disclosure  only 
contemplates  that  the  number  of  payments 
and  the  amount  of  each  payment  disclosed 
in  item  (2)  be  multiplied  and  the  product 
disclosed  here.  For  example,  a  lease  calling 
for  47  payments  of  $300  discloses  a  total  of 
$14,100  for  item  (3). 

Item  (4)  is  the  total  of  amounts  payable  to 
the  lessor  at  the  scheduled  end  of  the  lease. 
The  lessor  assumes  for  purposes  of  this  dis- 
closure that  the  residual  value  of  the  prop- 
erty at  the  expiration  of  an  open-end  lease 
will  not  differ  from  the  lessor's  estimate  of 
the  value  made  at  consummation.  Thus, 
item  (4)  does  not  include  the  residual  value 
in  an  open-end  lease.  This  disclosure  also 
does  not  include  any  charges  that  would  be 
collected  only  at  early  termination  or  upon 
the  extension  of  the  lease  term.  This  is  only 
the  disclosure  of  the  total  of  amounts  pay- 
able at  the  scheduled  end  of  the  lease  term. 


Furthermore,  any  amount  collected  with 
one  of  the  scheduled  periodic  payments, 
such  as  a  large  final  periodic  payment,  is 
not  included  in  this  total,  but  is  part  of  the 
payment  schedule  and  total  of  periodic  pay- 
ments in  Items  (2)  and  (3).  Any  anticipated 
disposition  charge  is  estimated  and  included 
in  this  disclosure.  Disposition  costs  are  the 
costs  of  selling  the  property:  they  include 
fees  for  storage,  auction  and  bid  solicitation, 
as  well  as  other  administrative  costs  of  con- 
ducting and  documenting  the  sale.  (The  cost 
of  reconditioning  the  property  before  dis- 
posing of  it  may  be  either  estimated  and  in- 
cluded in  the  disposition  charge  and  other 
expiration  charges  or  considered  as  a  way  of 
calculating  excess  wear  and  use.) 

Item  (5)  calls  for  the  total  of  item  (1),  ini- 
tial payments,  item  (3).  scheduled  pay- 
ments, and  item  (4).  expiration  payments. 
Since  the  categories  are  mutually  exclusive, 
no  amount  is  counted  twice.  In  addition,  no 
significant  payment  from  the  consumer  to 
the  lessor  is  missing  from  item  (5). 

An  argument  can  be  made  that  item  (5)  is 
not  accurate  because  it  fails  to  discount  the 
amount  to  present  value.  A  difference  in  the 
size  and  timing  of  payments  could  result  in 
two  leases  that  disclose  the  same  total  lease 
cost  but  actually  represent  a  different  cost 
to  the  consumer  and  a  different  yield  to  the 
lessor.  For  example,  a  lease  with  a  large  ini- 
tial payment  and  low  monthly  payments 
would  be  costlier  than  the  same  lease  with  a 
lower  initial  payment  and  larger  monthly 
payments— even  though  their  disclosed  total 
lease  cost  would  be  the  same.  Thus,  item  (5) 
could  mislead  a  consumer  who  relied  on  it  as 
the  sole  expression  of  the  cost  of  the  lease. 
Nevertheless.  whUe  the  disclosure  is  im- 
perfect, it  provides  a  bottom-line  figure  that 
gives  the  consumer  an  idea  of  the  overall 
cost  associated  with  the  lease.  Without  it. 
the  consumer  would  see  only  the  costs  of 
the  parts— never  the  cost  of  the  whole  pack- 
age. The  disclosure  is  not  intended  to  stand 
alone  but  to  be  seen  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  disclosures.  If  it  were  the  only  disclo- 
sure, its  imperfection  would  be  a  serious 
flaw:  but  because  it  is  disclosed  with  other 
items  that  accurately  reflect  the  size  and 
timing  of  payments,  it  is  unlikely  to  lead  a 
consumer  to  choose  the  more  expensive  of 
two  leases.  A  discounted  value  would  have 
the  advantage  of  greater  accuracy,  but  the 
marginal  benefit  would  be  outweighed  by 
the  complexity  of  the  calculation  and  the 
resulting  burden  on  lessors. 

Clearly  there  is  merit  to  the  argument 
that  the  total  lease  cost  should  be  eliminat- 
ed because  it  is  not  perfect.  Yet  the  merit 
must  be  weighed  against  the  benefits  of  the 
disclosure.  The  Issue  is  subject  to  further 
debate. 

Because  the  refundable  security  deposit 
will  be  returned  to  the  consumer  if  the  lease 
is  performed  as  the  parties  contemplate, 
item  (6)  requires  the  amount  of  the  security 
deposit  to  be  disclosed  separately  from  the 
total  of  other  charges. 

Item  (7)  calls  for  one  of  two  disclosures: 
(a)  the  total  cost  to  the  consumer  of  re- 
quired insurance:  or  (b)  a  statement  that 
the  consumer  is  required  to  buy  insurance 
and  that  its  cost  is  not  given  in  the  disclo- 
sure statement.  The  first  disclosure  is  re- 
quired if  the  lessor  builds  the  cost  of  insur- 
ance into  the  price  of  the  lease  or  explicitly 
includes  the  premium  in  the  periodic  pay- 
ments collected  from  the  consumer.  In  this 
case,  the  cost  of  the  insurance  is  also  re- 
flected in  other  required  disclosures  (such 
as  scheduled  payments)  and  therefore  is  an 
unidentified  component  of  the  "total  lease 
cost." 


The  second  disclosure  called  for  by  item 
(7)  is  mandated  only  if  Insurance  is  required 
to  be  purchased  from  a  third  party,  or  if,  at 
the  time  the  disclosure  statement  is  provid- 
ed, the  lessor  does  not  know  whether  the 
consumer  will  choose  to  purchase  required 
insurance  from  the  lessor  or  from  a  third 
party. 

The  eighth  item  is  also  a  two-part  disclo- 
sure. When  any  official  fees  or  taxes  are 
paid  by  the  lessor  and  explicitly  charged  to 
the  consumer,  the  lessor  discloses  the  total 
cost  to  the  consumer.  For  example,  sales  or 
use  taxes  are  commonly  paid  by  the  lessor 
and  added  to  the  consumer's  periodic  pay- 
ments. In  addition  to  including  the  taxes  as 
components  of  items  (2).  (3).  and  (5),  the 
lessor  shows  the  total  of  such  taxes  over  the 
term  of  the  lease.  If  there  are  any  official 
fees  or  taxes  for  which  the  consumer  is 
independently  responsible,  the  lessor  dis- 
closes that  the  consumer  must  pay  official 
fees  or  taxes  (or  both)  that  are  not  included 
in  the  numerical  disclosures.  In  the  event 
that  both  methods  of  payment  are  to  be 
used,  both  disclosures  in  item  (8)  must  be 
given. 

Item  (9)  requires  the  disclosure  of  the  late 
payment  charge.  This  does  not  include  any 
termination  charges,  post-default  charges, 
or  excess  wear  and  use  charges.  It  requires 
the  disclosure  only  of  charges  that  are 
added  to  individual  delinquent  payments  by 
a  lessor  who  otherwise  considers  the  trans- 
action ongoing  on  its  original  terms.  The 
disclosure  may  add  the  time  period  after 
which  the  late  charge  may  be  imposed,  such 
as,  "If  any  payment  is  more  than  10  days 
late.  •  •  •" 

The  tenth  item  is  a  statement  that  the 
consumer  may  have  additional  liability  if 
the  lease  ends  earlier  than  scheduled.  It  is 
applicable  whenever  the  consumer  is  liable 
for  the  excess  of  anticipated  residual  value 
over  actual  residual  value  at  early  termina- 
tion. It  is  also  applicable  whenever  an  extra 
charge  is  imposed  on  the  consumer  for  vol- 
untary early  termination.  It  does  not  call 
for  any  explanation  of  how  early  termina- 
tion charges  are  assessed  or  the  conditions 
under  which  they  are  imposed.  This  disclo- 
sure is  in  addition  to— not  in  place  of— the 
requirement  in  {  113(d)  that  default  and 
early  termination  charges  must  be  reasona- 
ble. 

Whenever  the  consumer's  liability  at  the 
termination  of  the  lease  is  based  on  the  re- 
sidual value  of  the  property  (whether  the 
lease  ends  early,  late,  or  on  schedule),  the 
consumer  has  the  right  under  i  113(e)  to 
have  the  property  appraised  at  his  or  her 
own  expense  by  a  party  agreeable  to  both 
the  lessor  and  the  consumer.  This  right— 
and  the  disclosure  of  it  in  item  (ID— is  mod- 
eled after  the  current  C^LA. 

The  twelfth  disclosure  is  only  required  in 
an  open-end  lease.  These  leases,  usually  of 
automobiles,  impose  end-of-term  liability  on 
the  consumer  based  on  the  lessor's  estimate 
of  the  property's  end-of-term  value.  The 
consumer's  liability  at  the  end  of  the  lease 
term  is  determined  by  comparing  the  actual 
residual  value  of  the  vehicle  at  that  time 
with  the  lessor's  original  estimate  of  its 
value— the  anticipated  residual  value.  If 
market  conditions  or  other  factors  have  re- 
duced the  value  of  the  vehicle  by  more  than 
the  lessor  anticipated,  the  consumer  is  liable 
for  the  difference. 

The  substantive  provisions  in  S 113  protect 
the  consumer  from  unreasonable  estimates 
by  the  lessor.  Nevertheless,  an  open-end 
lease  has  the  potential  for  greater  cost  than 
a  closed-end  lease.  That  cost  is  not  among 


the  other  required  dixcloeures,  and  it  is  in- 
formation that  the  consumer  needs  in  order 
to  intelligently  shop  for  a  lease.  Item  (12) 
therefore  calls  for  the  disclosure  of  this  in- 
formation. Although  the  substantive  limita- 
tion on  the  consumer's  potential  end-of- 
term  liability  is  essentially  the  same  as 
under  existing  law.  this  disclosure  is  consid- 
erably less  detailed  than  that  required  by 
the  current  regulation. 

The  last  disclosure  is  a  cross-reference  to 
the  lease  contract  for  additional  informa- 
tion about  non-payment  and  default,  wear 
and  use  standards,  and  maintenance  respon- 
sibility. In  order  to  encourage  the  consumer 
to  read  the  contract  information  about 
these  and  other  matters,  the  cross-reference 
also  requires  a  statement  that  the  consumer 
may  be  liable  for  other  amounts. 
Section  113— Consumer's  Liability  at  Early 

Termination  or  at  the  End  of  the  Lease 

Term 

Section  113  is  modeled  after  i  183  of  the 
CLA.  Whereas  most  of  the  rest  of  the  bill 
involves  disclosure  issues,  this  section  sets 
forth  substantive  rights  that  limit  the  con- 
simner's  liability  both  at  early  termination 
and  at  the  end  of  a  lease  term.  The  end  of 
the  lease  term  Includes  both  the  original 
scheduled  end  of  the  lease  and  any  exten- 
sion beyond  the  original  scheduled  end. 

Subsection  (a)  limits  the  potential  balloon 
payment  at  the  end  of  the  lease  term.  It  ap- 
plies to  open-end  leases,  that  is,  leases  in 
which  the  consumer's  liability  at  the  end  of 
the  lease  term  is  based  on  the  lessor's  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  leased  property— 
the  anticipated  residual  value.  At  the  end  of 
the  lease  term,  the  anticipated  residual 
value  is  compared  with  the  value  of-  the 
property— actual  residual  value.  If  the  an- 
ticipated residual  value  exceeds  the  actual 
residual  value  by  more  than  three  times  the 
payment  allocable  to  a  month,  there  is  a  re- 
buttable presumption  that  the  original  esti- 
mate was  unreasonable.  The  lessor  may  col- 
lect the  amount  in  excess  only  by  bringing  a 
successful  court  action  proving  that  the  esti- 
mate was  reasonable.  If  the  lessor  sues  for 
the  excess  and  fails  to  rebut  the  presump- 
tion, however,  the  lessor  must  pay  the  con- 
sumer's attorney's  fees. 

The  three  monthly  payment  limitation  in 
subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to  early  termi- 
nations, but  it  does  apply  to  open-end  leases 
when  they  end  on  schedule  and  when  they 
end  later  than  the  scheduled  end.  Section 
115(b)  provides  the  rules  on  how  the  limita- 
tion applies  to  extensions. 

The  current  S  183(a)  requirement  that  the 
estimate  be  made  in  good  faith  is  deleted. 
The  rebuttable  presumption  that  the  esti- 
mate is  unreasonable  to  the  extent  it  ex- 
ceeds three  times  the  average  payment  allo- 
cable to  a  month  is  sufficient  to  insure  the 
protections  and  purpose  of  this  section. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  presump- 
tion does  not  apply  to  the  extent  that  the 
excess  over  three  monthly  payments  is  due 
to  physical  damage  to  the  leased  prot>erty 
beyond  reasonable  wear  and  use  or  to  exces- 
sive use.  Standards  for  reasonable  wear  and 
use  may  be  set  in  the  lease. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  consumer 
may  agree  to  pay  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
excess  by  an  agreement,  if  that  agreement  Is 
reached  with  the  lessor  after  the  end  of  the 
lease  term. 

Subsection  (d)  addresses  penalties  or 
other  charges  for  delinquency,  default,  and 
eairly  termination.  Such  penalties  or  other 
charges  may  be  specified  In  the  lease  provid- 
ed they  are  reasonable  in  light  of  the  listed 
factors.   Penalties   and   other   charges   for 


early  termination  are  reasonable  if  they 
preserve  the  yield  the  lessor  would  have 
earned  had  the  lease  gone  to  full  term  and 
permit  recovery  of  expected  or  actual  losses 
occasioned  by  the  termination,  such  as  lost 
tax  benefits  and  increased  administrative 
expenses.  This  provision  applies  to  all 
leases,  not  Just  to  open-end  leases. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  the  consumer  the 
right  to  obtain,  at  the  consumer's  expense,  a 
professional  appraisal  of  the  leased  proper- 
ty. The  right  to  a  professional  appraisal  ap- 
plies in  all  leases  in  which  liability  is  based 
on  the  residual  value.  This  Includes  end- 
term  liability  In  open-end  leases  and  certain 
closed-end  leases  in  which  the  early  termi- 
nation penalty  \b  based  on  the  value  of  the 
leased  property  at  the  time  of  termination. 
Section  114— Rental-Purchase  Disclosures 

This  section  requires  the  disclosure  of  six 
items  for  rental-purchase  agreements.  The 
first  item  requires  the  lessor  to  state  the 
amounts  and  timing  of  payments.  It  tells 
the  consumer  the  total  amount  payable 
each  period  and  when  it  is  due.  For  exam- 
ple, the  disclosure  "You  will  make  weeldy 
payments  of  $17"  is  sufficient.  The  amount 
of  each  payment  does  not  have  to  be  item- 
ized. 

The  second  disclosure  gives  the  consumer 
the  total  number  of  payments  to  be  made 
before  the  consumer  t>ecomes  the  owner  of 
the  property  and  the  sum  of  these  pay- 
ments. This  disclosure  might  read  as  fol- 
lows: "In  order  to  own  the  property,  you  will 
make  78  weekly  payments  that  will  total 
$1,326." 

The  third  item  is  a  statement  that  the 
consumer  wUl  not  own  the  property  until 
the  consumer  has  made  all  the  payments 
necessary  to  acquire  ownership.  This  is  the 
"no  equity"  disclosure.  It  expresses  the  fact 
that,  if  the  consumer  does  not  make  all  of 
the  payments  required  for  ownership,  the 
consumer  has  no  ownership  rights  In  the 
property,  and  that  the  consumer  will  forfeit 
any  monies  paid  if  he  or  she  does  not  make 
the  total  of  payments  necessary  to  acquire 
ownership. 

The  fourth  disclosure  is  a  cross-reference 
to  the  contract.  It  requires  a  statement  that 
the  total  of  payments  does  not  Include 
other  charges,  such  as  late  payment,  de- 
fault, pick-up,  and  reinstatement  fees,  and 
that  the  consumer  should  see  the  contract 
for  an  explanation  of  these  charges.  This 
disclosure  makes  the  consumer  aware  that 
there  may  be  other  charges  associated  with 
the  transaction  that  are  not  Included  In  the 
total  of  payments.  The  consumer  is  referred 
to  the  contract  for  an  explanation  of  these 
terms. 

Item  (5)  is  a  statement  that  the  consumer 
is  rest>onsibIe  for  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  property  if  It  is  lost,  stolen,  damaged,  or 
destroyed.  Since  the  rental  property  belongs 
to  the  lessor  until  the  consumer  makes  the 
total  of  payments  necessary  to  acquire  own- 
ership, most  rental-purchase  agreements 
make  the  consumer  responsible  for  its  fair 
marlcet  value  if  it  is  lost,  stolen,  damaged,  or 
destroyed.  This  disclosure  tells  the  con- 
sumer that  this  amount  may  have  to  be  paid 
above  and  beyond  any  payments  made 
under  the  rental  agreement.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  disclose  an  amount  for  the  fair 
market  value  since  it  is  impossible  to  deter- 
mine at  the  inception  of  the  agreement 
what  this  amount  will  be. 

The  final  disclosure  requires  a  statement 
as  to  whether  the  property  is  new  or  used. 
"Used"  means  that  the  property  has  been 
rented  one  or  more  times  for  any  period  of 
time  or  was  acquired  in  a  used  condition  by 


the  lessor.  This  disclosure  informs  the  con- 
sumer of  the  condition  of  the  property  at 
the  time  he  or  she  enters  Into  the  transac- 
tion, information  that  is  particularly  useful 
in  evaluating  whether  or  not  to  become  the 
owner  of  the  goods.  The  issue  of  whether 
the  goods  are  new  or  used  has  been  raised  in 
a  number  of  recent  lawsuits  against  lessors 
alleging  that  they  rented  used  goods  to  con- 
sumers on  the  pretext  that  they  were  new. 
If  the  lessor  does  not  know  whether  the  par- 
ticular property  Is  new  or  used,  the  lessor 
should  state  that  it  is  used. 
Section  115— Renegotiations  and  Extensions 

Subsection  (a)  sets  out  the  basic  rule  that 
a  renegotiation  Is  a  new  transaction  and 
that  new  disclosures  under  {  112  or  }  114 
must  be  given.  Whether  a  renegotiation  has 
occurred  is  determined  by  reference  to 
whether  the  original  obligation  has  been 
satisfied  or  extinguished  and  replaced  by  a 
new  obligation;  this  determination  is  based 
on  the  parties'  contract  and  applicable  law. 
The  test  is  the  same  as  that  used  currently 
In  Regulation  M  to  define  renegotiations 
and  that  used  in  revised  Regulation  Z  to 
define  refinancings. 

This  subsection  also  lists  four  events  that 
are  not  renegotiations  even  if  they  are  ac- 
complished by  satisfying  and  replacing  an 
existing  lease. 

Subsection  (b)  addresses  extensions.  Al- 
though no  disclosures  are  required  when  a 
lease  or  rental-purchase  agreement  is  ex- 
tended, the  provision  reflects  the  fact  that 
lessors  who  extend  an  open-end  lease 
beyond  the  original  term  are  subject  to  the 
presumptions  and  duties  In  {  113.  If  a  lease 
is  extended  for  one  month  or  less,  the  lessor 
must  determine  the  conumer's  end-of-term 
liability  on  the  basis  of  the  original  estimat- 
ed value  of  the  leased  property— the  antici- 
pated residual  value  disclosed  under 
i  112(12)(A).  If  a  lease  is  extended  for  more 
than  one  month,  on  a  month-to-month  basis 
or  otherwise,  the  lessor  must  still  comply 
with  §  113.  The  lessor  is  to  redetermine  the 
anticipated  residual  value  of  the  leased 
property  when  the  extension  ends  and  the 
property  is  returned.  The  originally  dis- 
closed anticipated  residual  value  should  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  reflecting  the  depre- 
ciation that  occurred  over  the  extended 
time  period. 

The  lessor  may  use  any  reasonable 
method  to  determine  the  depreciation  that 
results  during  an  extension:  the  lessor  need 
not  engage  in  complex  recalculations.  For 
example,  if  a  i)ortion  of  each  periodic  pay- 
ment reflects  the  depreciation  of  the  leased 
property  that  correlates  with  the  original 
estimated  value,  the  lessor  may  subtract  the 
depreciation  portion  of  each  periodic  pay- 
ment made  during  the  extension  from  the 
original  estimated  value.  If  the  leased  prop- 
erty appreciates,  this  provision  is  inapplica- 
ble. 

No  disclosure  is  required  to  be  made  of  the 
reestimated  value  under  subsection  (b). 

Section  116— Consumer  Lease  Advertising 

This  section  describes  the  requirements 
imposed  on  any  person  advertising  a  con- 
sumer lease  for  which  disclosures  are  re- 
quired. A  consumer  lease  that  is  not  offered 
by  a  "lessor"  is  not  subject  to  the  advertis- 
ing provisions  of  the  draft  because  it  is  not 
subject  to  the  disclosure  requirements. 

Any  person  advertising  a  lease  subject  to 
the  advertising  provisions  must  comply  with 
this  section.  Even  if  the  person  advertising 
the  lease  is  not  itself  a  lessor,  that  person  is 
subject  to  the  advertising  requirements  and 
subject  to  habillty  for  their  violation.  How- 
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ever,  {  122(b)  states  that  the  owner  or  per- 
sonnel, as  such,  of  any  medium  In  which  an 
advertisement  appears  or  through  which  It 
Is  disseminated  shaU  not  be  liable  for  an  ad- 
vertising violation.  Thus,  the  newspaper, 
televioion  network,  or  radio  station  that 
prints  or  broadcasts  a  lease  advertisement 
has  no  liability  for  violations. 

The  bill  uses  the  concept  of  "triggering 
terms"  that  has  been  employed  by  both  TIL 
and  CUL  Whenever  certain  Information— 
any  of  the  triggering  terms— is  given  in  an 
advertisement,  certain  additional  informa- 
tion must  also  be  given.  The  triggering 
terms  are  items  of  information  that  alone 
might  be  deceptive,  but  that  are  less  decep- 
tive If  put  in  context.  Thus,  the  purpose  of 
the  advertising  rules  is  to  put  the  triggering 
terms  in  the  appropriate  context. 

If  an  advertisement  states  the  amount  of 
any  payment  or  that  any  or  no  downpay- 
ment  or  other  payment  is  required  at  the  in- 
ception of  the  lease,  it  must  also  clearly  and 
conspicuously  state  the  enumerated  disclo- 
sures. 

The  amount  of  any  payment  is  a  trigger- 
ing term  regardless  of  whether  the  payment 
is  a  scheduled  monthly  payment,  an  up- 
front charge,  or  an  expiration  charge.  Since 
advertisers  may  be  inclined  to  attract  a  cus- 
tomer by  highlighting  the  lowest  payment 
of  the  lease,  this  provision  requires  them  to 
place  the  payment  in  the  context  of  the 
other  costs  in  the  lease. 

The  fact  that  any  or  no  downpayment  or 
other  payment  is  required  at  the  inception 
of  the  lease  Is  also  a  triggering  term.  Thus, 
the  statement  that  there  is  no  downpay- 
ment or  a  low  downpayment  would  trigger 
the  other  disclosures  even  in  the  absence  of 
a  specific  dollar  amount. 

Once  the  advertisement  has  triggered  the 
disclosures,  the  following  information  must 
be  given:  (i)  that  the  transaction  is  a  lease; 
(11)  the  total  amoimt  of  all  payments  re- 
quired at  the  inception  of  the  lease;  (ill) 
that  a  security  deposit  is  required:  (iv)  the 
payment  schedule:  and  (v)  a  statement  of 
the  consumer's  possible  liability  for  addi- 
tional amotmts  at  the  end  of  an  open-end 
lease.  This  last  item  Is  a  required  disclosure 
only  in  those  cases  where  the  consumer's  li- 
ability at  the  end  of  the  lease  term  is  based 
on  the  lessor's  anticipated  residual  value; 
therefore  it  is  not  required  in  ads  for  closed- 
end  leases. 
Section  117— Rental-Purchase  Advertising 
Section  117  contains  the  rules  on  rental- 
purchase  advertising.  It  uses  the  same  trig- 
gering concept  described  above  in  connec- 
tion with  consumer  lease  advertising.  The 
triggering  terms  in  rental-purchase  ads  are 
references  to  the  amount  of  any  payment 
and  to  the  right  to  acquire  ownership. 

Referring  to  or  stating  the  amount  of  any 
payment  includes  such  statements  as  "low 
weekly  payments"  and  "$75.00  a  month." 
Since  advertisers  may  try  to  attract  custom- 
ers by  stressing  the  low  payments  associated 
with  the  rental  of  the  product,  this  provi- 
sion requires  them  to  place  that  term  in  the 
context  of  the  other  Information  about  the 
plan. 

Any  reference  to  the  right  to  acquire  own- 
ership includes  such  statements  as  "rent  to 
own"  or  "own  this  product  with  low  pay- 
ments." Since  such  frequently  used  state- 
ments stress  the  ownership  option  without 
disclosing  the  total  of  payments  necessary 
to  acquire  ownership,  their  use  requires  ad- 
ditional information  for  the  consumer  to  be 
able  to  understand  the  transaction. 

If  the  advertisement  states  either  one  or 
both  of  the  triggering  terms,  it  must  also 


state  that  it  is  a  rental-purchase  agreement, 
the  total  of  payments  necomary  to  acquire 
ownership,  and  that  the  consumer  acquires 
no  ownership  rights  if  the  property  is  not 
rented  for  the  term  required  for  ownership 
to  transfer. 

Chapter  3— Enforcement  and  Liability 
Section  131— Administrative  Enforcement 
This  section  is  modeled  on  the  administra- 
tive enforcement  provision  of  the  current 
law.  { 108  of  TIL.  Two  federal  agencies 
named  in  the  current  act.  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, have  been  eliminated  from  the  list  be- 
cause it  appears  that  their  enforcement  au- 
thority is  unlikely  to  be  exercised. 

Section  122-ClvU  Liability 

This  section  contains  the  civil  liability 
provisions,  which  incorporate  most  of  the 
provisions  of  {  130  of  TIL  and  {  185  of  CLA. 
(The  defenses  to  actions  are  in  a  separate 
section  of  the  draft,  i  123.)  The  bill  reflects 
many  of  the  changes  made  to  civil  liability 
during  the  1980  simplification  of  TIL,  for 
example,  the  limitation  of  damage  awards  in 
class  actions  and  the  provisions  dealing  with 
multiple  consumers.  One  change  made  in 
the  1980  TIL  amendments  that  is  not  in  the 
bill,  however.  Is  the  limiting  of  statutory 
penalties  to  only  certain  of  the  disclosures. 

Two  substantive  changes  are  made  to  the 
existing  CLA  liability  provisions.  Currently, 
{  185(b)  has  a  statute  of  limitations  of  one 
year  from  the  end  of  the  lease  term  for  all 
violations.  For  example,  a  violation  in  the 
initial  disclosures  on  a  three-year  automo- 
bile lease  subjects  the  lessor  to  liability  for 
four  years  (one  year  from  the  end  of  the 
lease  term),  even  though  the  violation  may 
have  nothing  to  do  with  end-of-term  liabil- 
ity. 

The  bill  changes  the  statute  of  limitations 
to  one  year  from  the  occurrence  of  the  vio- 
lation for  all  actions  in  order  to  parallel  the 
TIL  statute  of  limitations.  It  continues  to 
provide,  however,  that  for  violations  Involv- 
ing the  end-of-term  liability  in  an  open-end 
lease,  the  statute  of  limitations  remains  one 
year  from  the  end  of  the  lease  term.  This 
protects  the  right  of  the  consumer  to  bring 
an  action  in  regard  to  the  end-of-term  liabil- 
ity, since  this  liability  will  not  be  deter- 
mined until  the  end  of  the  lease  term. 

The  current  i  183(a)  requires  the  lessor  to 
pay  the  consumer's  attorney's  fees  in  any 
action  Involving  a  suit  to  collect  additional 
end-of-term  payments  beyond  the  three 
monthly  payment  limit.  Thus,  the  lessor 
must  pay  the  consumer's  attorney's  fees 
even  if  the  lessor  is  successful  in  the  action. 
The  draft  requires  the  lessor  to  pay  the  con- 
sumer's attorney's  fees  only  if  the  lessor  is 
unsuccessful  in  a  suit  This  change  is  made 
to  parallel  similar  provisions  in  other  stat- 
utes and  to  be  more  equitable  to  the  lessor 
in  those  cases  where  the  lessor  has  a  legiti- 
mate claim  for  more  than  three  times  the 
monthly  payment  because  of  conditions  out- 
side the  lessor's  control,  such  as  a  decline  in 
the  price  of  used  cars.  This  change  may. 
however,  cause  an  increase  in  litigation. 

Section  123— Defenses 
This  section  contains  the  defenses  to  civil 
suits  and  is  patterned  on  i  130(b),  (c).  and 
(f)  of  TIL.  It  reflects  the  1980  changes  to 
those  TIL  provisions,  such  as  the  60-day  cor- 
rection period  for  errors  and  the  examples 
of  bona  fide  errors. 

Section  124— Liability  of  Assignees 
Section  124  deals  with  the  liability  of  as- 
signees and  is  based  on  {  130  of  TIL. 


Section  125— Criminal  Liability 

Section  125  contains  the  provisions  on 
criminal  liablUty  and  Is  based  on  §  112  of 
TIL.  j 

Chapter  4— Miscellaneous 
Section  131— RelaUon  to  SUte  Laws 

Subsection  (a)  describes  the  preemption 
standard.  It  differs  from  the  preemption 
standard  of  {  186(a)  of  the  current  (XA  in 
its  statement  of  the  test  for  determining  in- 
consistency: the  laws  of  a  state  are  incon- 
sistent if  a  person  Is  unable  to  comply  with 
them  without  violating  a  provision  of  the 
federal  law. 

The  current  act  provides  that  the  Board 
may  not  determine  that  a  state  law  is  Incon- 
sistent with  a  provision  of  the  federal  law  If 
the  state  law  provides  greater  protection 
and  benefit  to  the  consumer.  The  bill  ellml-  * 
nates  this  additional  provision  because  the 
strict  preemption  standard  accomplishes  es- 
sentially the  same  thing.  For  example,  a 
two-monthly  pajmient  limitation  on  the  con- 
sumer's end-of-term  liability  is  a  feature  of 
most  Uniform  Consumer  Oedit  Code  (U3C> 
states.  It  Is  not  preempted  under  the  cur- 
rent standard  because  it  provides  greater 
protection  and  benefit  to  the  consumer. 
Similarly,  it  Is  not  preempted  under  the 
draft  because  a  lessor  can  comply  with  the 
state  provision  without  violating  a  provision 
of  the  federal  law.  Although  the  present 
standard  and  the  proposal  are  similar  in 
outcome,  the  proposed  standai'd  avoids  some 
of  the  difficulty  of  application  that  charac- 
terizes the  present  standard,  in  which  the 
"greater  protection  and  benefit"  may  at 
times  be  hard  to  determine. 

Because  the  bill  preemption  standard  Is 
narrow,  preempting  in  only  the  most 
exteme  cases  of  inconsistency,  lessors  in 
some  states  must  provide  both  state  and 
federal  disclosures.  About  14  states  have 
comprehensive  disclosure  laws  covering  con- 
sumer leasing:  11  of  them  are  U3C  states 
(all  requiring  approximately  the  same  eight 
disclosures,  of  which  five  are  in  addition  to 
those  in  the  proposal).  In  those  states,  the 
disclosures  are  not  preempted  by  either  the 
current  or  proposed  federal  law.  Due  to  the 
segregation  requirement  of  the  proposal, 
the  federal  disclosures  will  be  separate  from 
the  state  information  and  the  contract  lan- 
guage. In  those  states,  therefore,  unless  the 
states  conform  their  laws  to  the  federal  law. 
the  proposal  may  result  in  longer  docu- 
ments being  provided  to  the  consumer, 
rather  than  the  simplified,  shorter  forms 
that  result  In  most  other  jurisdictions. 

The  narrow  preemption  standard  also  ap- 
plies to  rental-purchase  agreements.  A  state 
law  that  recharacterized  these  agreements 
as  credit  sales  in  order  to  impose,  for  exam- 
ple, usury  limitations  on  them,  would  be  un- 
affected by  the  federal  disclosures.  In  addi- 
tion, state  disclosure  schemes  would  be  gen- 
erally unaffected  even  If  they  treat  rental- 
purchase  agreements  as  credit  sales.  For  ex- 
ample, if  a  state  required  the  lessor  to  say 
the  rental-purchase  agreement  is  a  "sale," 
or  required  disclosure  of  an  "annual  per- 
centage rate,"  those  requirements  would  not 
be  preempted.  The  segregation  of  the  feder- 
al disclosures,  however,  should  minimize 
any  confusion  that  results  from  the  coexist- 
ence of  state  and  federal  disclosure  schemes. 
Subsection  (b)  sets  out  the  standards  that 
must  be  met  if  transactions  made  under  a 
substantially  simUsu-  state  law  are  to  be  ex- 
empted from  the  requirements  of  this  title. 
Some  editorial  changes  have  been  made,  but 

the  substance   Is  essentially   the  same  as 

S  186(b)  of  CLA. 
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Subsection  (c)  coitceming  the  validity  and  "TITLE  X— CONSUMER  LEASE  AND  "(9)  'Rental-purchase  agreement'  means 
enforceability  of  contracts  is  essentially  the  RENTAL-PURCHASE  ACT  an  agreement  for  the  use  of  personal  prop- 
same  as  i  111(d)  of  TIL  "CHAPTBt  1— Odtxxal  PROvisioifs  erty  by  a  natural  person  primarily  for  per- 

Subsectlon  (d)  provides  that  only  states  ^g ,,,  ^^^^  ^^  sonal.  family,  or  household  purposes,  for  an 

may  request  preemption  and  exemption  de-  „     ',    ^,,,            v    _.♦  j       .».    ..«-.  initial  period  of  four  months  or  less  (wheth- 

termlnauons.  LeSld  Re^  S.r1K^ct''    ^'"""""  er  or  not  there  is  any  obligation  beyond  the  . 

Section  132-Effect  on  Oovemmental  ZT^  TTaT       /a    x^      ,  ^^^  P**^"**'  <'*'**  ^  automatically  renew- 

Agencles  '  '"*• »''"'""«» ■™'  «l««l*™tion  of  purpoM  able  ^th  each  payment  and  that  permlte 

This  nrovlslon  that  the  United  States  bov-  "^*'  "^^  Congress  finds  that  the  leasing  the  consumer  to  become  the  owner  of  the 

ernmentsUtes  and  their  MMicleT^  of  consumer  goods  continues  to  be  a  popular  property  for  no  or  nominal  conslderaUon 

K^ti,''cW^orc?iiS^SSi^rm^-  ?J1r?h'rnu'?o^'^thU  tftTto^^.^.  after  making  a  specified  number  of  pay- 

eled  after  J  113(b)  of  TIL.  TTie  other  provl-  L^p  ™i^S^rt?ii,^.tp  of  t^.  ?fZ.  nf  ?°![!.f;    T^**    ^^   does    not    include    any 

slons  ins  113  of  TIL.  which  aU  deal  with  ap-  f^^'^^f'^^r.^^^^^  t^J^  }^^r.2^  credit  s^e' as  defined  in  Title  I 

proval  uid  use  of  consumer  credit  docu^  ft!^v  or  ^^n^^oin^r^J    oi^t^^  '(10)  'R^idual  va^ue' means  the  wholesate 

ments  reoulred  bv  federal  aaenries  in  their  ^a^^^^  «'  household  purposes,  permitting  or  retail  fair  market  value  of  the  leased 

S^«^  i^omRtld  ITuX^^  stac^  ^^"^  consumer  to  compare  more  readily  the  property  at  early  termination  or  the  end  of 

u^^!^".        omitted  as  unnecessary  smce  various  lease  terms  available;  to  limit  the  theleaM  term  In  a  consumer  lease 

U  does  not  appear  that  lease  forms  are  pro-  potential    baUoon    payment    In    consumer  -<  HT^su™  refere  to^y  sU^  the  Com- 

sirtf  «       IT2^„,      H  leases  to  a  reasonable  sniount;  and  to  assure  JnwealtHf  Se^  rZ  thfoSwS^^f 

Section  133-Reports  by  Board  and  accurate  disclosure  of  lease  terms  in  adver-  Columbia,  and  any  territory  or  possession  of 

Attorney  General  tislng.  ^^^  ^^^^  states. 

This  section,  requiring  annual  reports  to  "Cb)  The  Congress  also  finds  that  a  signifi-  ..^^^  Unless  the  context  Indicates  other- 

the  Congress  by  the  Board  and  the  Attor-  cant  number  of  consiuners  have  begun  to  ,,^  j^^^  ^^^^  consumer  lease  and  agree- 

ney  General,  mirrors  S  114  of  nL  ff"^  "^^^hlP    °'    personal    Property  ^^^^  ^^^^  rental-purchase  agreement. 

Section  134-Effectlve  Date  t^^Ton%\i  rental-purchase  agreementeJTiese  ..j^,  ^    reference  to  any  provision  of  this 

_  rental-purchase  agreements  have  been  of-  ».n.i_  i„_i..j__  __*^_„__^  »^  tiT.  „„.i_n-_-,  _# 

The  delayed  effective  date  provisions  are  fered  without  adequate  cost  disclosures.  It  is  JL"*J^f'^'***i!f^^'^u  nt^         regulations  of 

modeled  on  the  effective  date  provisions  in  the  purpose  of  this  statute  to  assure  mean-  '^"*  Hoara  under  tnis  iiue. 

the  1980  simplification  of  TIL.  The  October  ingful  disclosure  of  the  terms  of  rental-pur-  "9 1(M.  Exempted  traiiMctkHM 

1  date  parallels  the  October  1  date  in  {  105  chase  agreements;  to  make  the  consumer  .xhls  title  does  not  «>ply  to  the  following:  . 

of  the  draft,  thus  providing  uniform  compli-  aware  of  the  total  cost  of  the  agreement;  to  ..<  i ,  consumer  leases  and  rental-purchase 

ance  dat«s  for  aU  lessors  subject  to  this  tlUe.  inform  the  consumer  when  ownership  wiD  agreements  primarily  for  business,  commer- 

S.  1152  transfer;  and  to  assure  accurate  disclosure  ^lal.  or  agricultural  purposes,  or  those  made 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of  °*  rental  terms  In  advertising.  ^^^  government  agencies  or  instrumental- 

Representatives    of  the    United   States    of  "8 1(0.  Definitioiu  and  rules  of  coiutniction  ities  or  with  organizations. 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this  "(a)  The  following  definitions  apply  to  "(2)  A  lease  of  a  safe  deposit  box. 

Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Consumer  Lease  this  title:  "Sios  Remlations 

and  Rental-Purchase  Agreement  Act".  "(1) 'Advertisement'  means  a  commercial  jo.  n«»ut» 

Sec.  2.  The  Consumer  Oedit  Protection  message  in  any  medium  that  aids,  promotes,  "<*)  The  Board  shaU  write  regulations  to 

Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  or  assisU  directly  or  indirectly  a  consumer  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  to  pre- 

the  foUowlng  new  title:  lease  or  a  rental-purchase  agreement.  vent    Its   circumvention,    and   to   facUiUte 

"TITLE  X-CONSUMER  LEASE  AND  "<2)  'Agricultural  purposes'  includes  the  compliance  with  its  requirements.  The  regu- 

RENTAL-PURCHASE  ACT  production,  harvest,  exhibition,  marketing,  lations  may  contain  classifications  and  dif- 

„  transportation,  processing,  and  manufacture  ferentiations  and  may  provide  for  adjust- 

"1  7?""       .  T»^  .  .                                     ^,"  of  agricultural  products  by  a  natural  person  ments  and  exceptions  for  any  class  of  trans- 

1.  General  Provisions ....             101  who  cultivates,  plants,  propagates,  or  nur-  acUons. 

2    Consumer   Leases   and   Rental-  ^^^^  ^^^  agricultural  products,  including  '(b)  The  Board  shaU  publish  model  dlsclo- 

../^,  ^^        ?*""^"t  .  r;.;: \\\  but  not  limited  to  the  acquisition  of  farm-  sure  forms  and  clauses  to  facUitate  compll- 

3.  Biforcement  and  Uabillty 121  lands,  real  property  with  a  farm  residence,  ance  with  the  disclosure  requirements  and 

4.  Miscellaneous 131  and  personal  property  and  services  used  pri-  to  aid  the  consumer  in  understanding  the 

"C^HAPTra  1— GEinatAi.  Provisions  marily  in  farming.  transaction.  In  designing  forms,  the  Board 

"Sec.  "<3)  'Board'  refers  to  the  Board  of  Gover-  shall  consider  the  use  of  lessors  of  data 

"101.  Short  title.  nors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  processing  or  simUar  automated  equipment. 

"102.  Findings  and  declaration  of  purpose.  "<*>  'Consumer'  means  a  natural  person  Use  of  the  models  shall  be  optional.  A  lessor 

"103.  Definitions  and  rules  of  construction,  who  leases  personal  property  under  a  con-  who   properly    uses   the   models   shaU    be 

"104.  Exempted  transactions.  sumer    lease    or    rents    personal    property  deemed  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  disclo- 

"105  Regulations  under  a  rental-purchase  agreement.  sure  requirements. 

"r^.i»™o  9    r-oMcnw™  T  ^.c,^  .««  T»™,..  "<5)  'Consumer  lease'  means  a  contract  in  "<c)  Any  regulation  of  the  Board,  or  any 

^^^  ^^^ll^^lf:^^^^  RnrtAL-  ^jj^  j^^  pj  ^  jg^  ^^  bailment  for  the  use  amendment  or  Interpretation  thereof,  that 

r-uRCMA!>E  AQKEEMEKTs  ^j  pcrsonal  pTOpcrty  by  a  natural  person  requires  a  disclosure  different  from  the  dis-  ■ 

"Sec.  primarily  for  personal,  family,  or  household  closures  previously  required  shall  have  an 

"111.  General  requirements  of  disclosure.  purposes,    for    a    period    exceeding    four  effective  date  of  the  October  1  that  follows 

"112.  Consumer  lease  disclosures.  months,  in  which  the  total  lease  cost  is  not  the  date  of  promulgation  by  at  least  six 

"113.  Consumer's  liability  at  early  termlna-  more  than  $25,000,  whether  or  not  the  con-  months.  The  Board  may  at  Its  discretion 

tion  or  at  the  end  of  the  lease  sumer  has  the  option  to  purchase  or  other-  lengthen  that  period  of  time  to  permit  les- 

term.  ^ise  become  the  owner  of  the  property  at  sors  to  adjust  their  forms  to  accommodate 

"114.  Rental-purchase  disclosures.  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  The  term  does  new    requirements;    the    Board    may    also 

"115.  Renegotiations  and  extensions.  not  include  any  'credit  sale'  as  defined  in  shorten  that  period  of  time  if  it  makes  a 

"116.  Consumer  lease  advertising.  Title  I.  specif ic  finding  that  such  action  is  necessary 

"117.  Rental-purchase  advertising.  "(6)  'Consummation'  means  the  time  a  to  comply  with  the  findings  of  a  court  or  to 

"Chaftkr  3— EHroRCEMSifT  AMD  LIABILITY  consumer  becomes  contractuaUy  obligated  prevent  unfair  or  deceptive  practices.  In  any 

"121   Adminii8tnitivop.nforM.mpnt  on    a   Consumer    lease    or    rental-purchase  case,  lessors  may  comply  with  any  newly 

"122  ChS  llrbimy     '*'^°"*"*'"'  agreement.  promulgated  disclosure  requirement  prior  to 

"I23!  Defenses  "(7) 'Lessor' means  a  person  who  regularly  its  effective  date. 

"124  Liability  of  assignees  provides  the  use  of  property  through  con-  "Chaiteh  2— Consumer  Leases  and  Rental- 

"156  Criminal  llabUlty  sumer  leases  or  rental-purchase  agreemenU  Purchase  Acreemknts 

_     ^    „  and  to  whom  the  obligation  is  Initially  pay-  ,  ^,    . 

Chapter  4-Mi8CEIXAneou8  able  on  the  face  of  the  lease  or  rental-pur-  "9  111.  General  requirementa  of  dUclosure 

"Sec.  chase  agreement.  "(a)  The  lessor  shall  disclose  to  the  con- 

"131.  Relation  to  State  laws.  "(8) 'Personal  property' means  any  prop-  sumer   the   information    required   by    this 

"132.  Effect  on  governmental  agencies.  erty  that  is  not  real  property  under  the  laws  title.  In  a  transaction  involving  more  than 

"133.  Reports  by  Board  and  Attorney  Gen-  of  the  state  where  it  Is  located  when  it  Is  one  consumer,  a  lessor  need  disclose  to  only 

eral.  made  available  for  a  consumer  lease  or  a  one  of  the  consumers  who  are  primarily  ob- 

"134.  Effective  date.  rental-purchase  agreement.  ligated.   In   a   transaction   involving  more 
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thui  one  lessor,  only  one  lessor  need  make 
the  disclosures. 

"(b)  The  disclosures  shall  be  made  at  or 
before  consummation  of  the  consumer  lease 
or  rental-purchase  agreement. 

"(c)  The  disclosures  shall  be  made  clearly 
and  conspicuously  in  writing,  in  a  form  that 
the  consumer  may  keep.  The  disclosures  re- 
quired under  sections  112  and  114  shall  be 
segregated  from  all  other  terms,  data,  or  in- 
formation provided. 

"(d)  Information  required  to  be  disclosed 
may  be  given  in  the  form  of  estimates  and 
Identified  as  such  when  lessor  does  not 
know  the  exact  information. 

"(e)  If  a  disclosiuT  become  inaccurate  as 
the  result  of  any  act.  occurrence,  or  agree- 
ment after  delivery  of  the  required  disclo- 
sures, the  resulting  inaccuracy  is  not  a  viola- 
tion of  this  title. 

"S  112.  CoasoBMr  lease  diackwurca 

"For  each  consumer  lease,  the  lessor  shall 
disclose  the  following  Items,  as  applicable: 

"(1)  The  total  of  Initial  payments  required 
at  or  before  consummation  of  the  lease  or 
delivery  of  the  property,  whichever  is  later. 
"(2)  The  number,  amounts,  and  timing  of 
scheduled  payments. 
"(3)  The  total  of  scheduled  payments. 
"(4)  The  total  of  amounts  payable  at  the 
expiration  of  the  lease  (not  Including  any 
difference  between  the  anticipated  residual 
value  and  the  actual  residual  value). 

"(S)  The  total  lease  cost,  which  is  the  siun 
of  items  (1).  (3).  and  (4). 

"(6)  The  amount  of  any  required  security 
deposit. 

"(7)  When  the  consumer  buys  required  in- 
surance from  or  through  the  lessor,  the 
total  cost.  When  the  consumer  does  not  buy 
required  insurance  from  or  through  the 
lessor,  a  statement  that  the  consumer  must 
buy  insurance  and  that  the  cost  Is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  numerical  disclosures. 

"(8)  When  any  official  fees  and  taxes  are 
paid  to  or  through  the  lessor,  the  total  cost. 
When  any  official  fees  or  taxes  are  not  paid 
to  or  through  the  lessor,  a  statement  that 
the  consumer  must  pay  official  fees  or  taxes 
and  that  the  amounts  are  not  included  in 
the  numerical  disclosures. 

"(9)  Any  dollar  charge  or  percentage 
amount  that  may  be  imposed  for  a  late  pay- 
ment, other  than  a  deferral  or  extensions 
charge. 

"(10)  A  statement  that  the  consumer  may 
be  liable  for  additional  amounts  if  the  lease 
Is  terminated  early. 

"(11)  When  the  consumer's  liability  is 
based  on  the  residual  value  of  the  property, 
a  statement  that  the  consumer  may  have 
the  property  appraised  at  the  consumer's 
expense  by  an  independent  third  party 
agreed  to  by  the  consumer  and  lessor,  and 
that  the  lessor  will  be  bound  by  the  ap- 
praisal. 

"(12)  When  the  consumer's  liability  at  the 
end  of  the  lease  term  is  based  on  the  antici- 
pated residual  value  of  the  property: 

"(A)  The  anticipated  residual  value  of  the 
property,  marked  as  wholesale  or  retail; 

"(B)  A  brief  statement  of  the  consumer's 
potential  liability  at  the  end  of  the  lease 
term: 

"(C)  The  product  of  three  times  the  aver- 
age payment  allocable  to  a  month;  and 

"(D)  A  statement  that  the  consumer's  li- 
ability will  generally  be  limited  to  item 
(12KC)  unless  the  excess  is  a  result  of  exces- 
sive use  or  unreasonable  wear  and  use,  or 
the  lessor  brings  a  successful  cotirt  action 
proving  that  the  estimate  of  the  anticipated 
residual  value  was  reasonable. 


"(13)  A  statement  that  the  consumer  may 
have  other  costs  and  that  the  consumer 
should  refer  to  the  appropriate  lease  docu- 
ment for  information  about  non-payment 
and  default,  wear  and  use  standards,  and 
maintenance  responsibility. 
"§113.  C:on«uroer'i  liability  at  early  termination 
or  at  the  end  of  the  lease  term 
"(a)  When  the  consiuner's  liability  at  the 
end  of  the  lease  term  is  based  on  the  antici- 
pated residual  value  of  the  leased  property, 
the  anticipated  residual  value  shall  be  a  rea- 
sonable estimate  of  the  actual  residual  value 
of  the  property  at  the  end  of  the  lease  term. 
There  shall  be  a  rebuttable  presumption 
that  the  anticipated  residual  value  is  unrea- 
sonable to  the  extent  that  it  exceeds  the 
actual  residual  value  at  the  end  of  the  lease 
term  by  more  than  three  times  the  average 
payment  allocable  to  a  month.  The  lessor 
shall  not  collect  any  amount  in  excess  of 
three  times  the  average  payment  allocable 
to  a  month  unless  the  lessor  brings  a  suc- 
cessful action  in  court  proving  that  the  esti- 
mate was  reasonable.  If  the  lessor  fails  to 
rebut  the  presumption,  the  lessor  must  pay 
the  costs  of  the  action  and  the  consumer's 
reasonable  attorney's  fees. 

"(b)  The  presumption  in  subsection  (a) 
shaU  not  apply  to  the  extent  that  the  excess 
of  the  anticipated  residual  value  over  the 
actual  residual  value  is  due  to  damage  to  the 
property  beyond  reasonable  wear  and  use  or 
to  excessive  use.  The  lessor  may  set  reasona- 
ble standards  for  wear  and  use  in  the  lease. 
"(c)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  preclude  the 
right  of  a  willing  consumer  and  lessor  to 
make  a  mutually  agreeable  final  adjustment 
with  respect  to  the  excess  of  three  times  the 
average  payment  allocable  to  a  month,  pro- 
vided the  agreement  is  made  after  the  end 
of  the  lease  term. 

"(d)  In  the  lease  the  lessor  may  specify 
penalties  or  other  charges  for  delinquency, 
default,  or  early  termination,  if  the  amounts 
are  reiisonable  in  light  of  the  anticipated  or 
actual  harm  caused  by  the  delinquency,  de- 
fault, or  early  termination,  the  difficulties 
of  proof  of  loss,  and  the  inconvenience  or 
nonfeasibility  of  otherwise  obtaining  an 
adequate  remedy. 

"(e)  When  the  consumer's  liability  Is 
based  on  the  residual  value  of  the  leased 
property,  the  consumer  may  obtain  at  the 
consiuner's  expense  a  professional  appraisal 
of  the  property  by  an  independent  third 
party  agreed  to  by  both  parties.  This  ap- 
praisal shall  be  binding  on  the  parties. 
91814.  Rental-purchase  disclosures 

"For  each  rental-purchase  agreement,  the 
lessor  shall  disclose  the  following  items,  as 
applicable: 

"(1)  The  amounts  and  timing  of  pay- 
ments. 

"(2)  The  number  of  payments  and  the 
total  of  payments  necessary  to  acquire  own- 
ership of  the  property. 

"(3)  A  statement  that  the  consumer  will 
not  own  the  property  imtil  the  consumer 
has  made  the  number  of  payments  and  the 
total  of  payments  necessary  to  acquire  own- 
ership. 

"(4)  A  statement  that  the  total  of  pay- 
ments does  not  include  other  charges,  such 
as  late  payment,  default,  pick-up.  and  rein- 
statement fees,  and  that  the  consumer 
should  see  the  contract  for  an  explanation 
of  these  charges. 

"(5)  A  statement  that  the  consumer  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property  if  it  is  lost,  stolen,  damaged,  or  de- 
stroyed. 

"(6)  A  statement  indicating  whether  the 
property  is  new  or  used. 


"•  lU  Renegotiations  and  extensions 

"(a)  A  renegotiation  occurs  when  an  exist- 
ing consumer  lease  or  rental-purchase 
agreement  is  satisfied  and  replaced  by  a  new 
lease  or  agreement  undertaken  by  the  same 
lessor  and  consumer.  A  renegotiation  is  a 
new  lease  or  agreement  requiring  new  dis- 
closures. However,  events  such  as  the  fol- 
lowing shall  not  be  treated  as  renegoti- 
ations. 

"(1)  The  addition  or  return  of  property  in 
a  multiple-item  lease  or  agreement  provided 
the  average  payment  allocable  to  a  payment 
period  la  not  changed  by  more  than  25  per- 
cent. 

"(2)  A  deferral  or  extension  of  one  or 
more  periodic  payments,  or  portions  of  a 
periodic  payment. 

"(3)  A  reduction  in  charges  in  the  lease  or 
agreement. 

"(4)  A  lease  or  agreement  involving  a 
court  proceeding. 

"(b)  No  disclosures  are  required  for  any 
extension  of  a  consumer  lease  or  a  rental- 
purchase  agreement.  However,  a  lessor  that 
extends  or  permits  a  consumer  to  extend  a 
consiuner  lease  for  more  than  one  month 
beyond  the  end  of  the  lease  term  shall  (for 
purposes  of  section  113)  recalculate  the  an- 
ticipated residual  value  of  the  leased  proper- 
ty to  reflect  the  depreciation  resulting  from 
the  extended  term. 
"9116.  Consumer  lease  advertising 

"If  an  advertisement  for  a  consumer  lease 
states  the  amount  of  any  payment  or  states 
that  any  or  no  initial  payment  is  required, 
the  advertisement  must  also  clearly  and 
conspicuously  state  the  following  items,  as 
applicable: 

"(1)  That  the  transaction  advertised  is  a 
lease. 

"(2)  The  total  of  initial  payments  required 
at  or  t>efore  consummation  of  the  lease  or 
delivery  of  the  property,  whichever  is  later. 

"(3)  That  a  seciulty  deposit  is  required. 

"(4)  The  number,  amounts,  and  timing  of 
scheduled  payments. 

"(5)  For  a  lease  in  which  the  consumer's 
liability  at  the  end  of  the  lease  term  Is  based 
on  the  anticipated  residual  value  of  the 
property,  that  an  extra  charge  may  be  Im- 
posed at  the  end  of  the  lease  term. 
"9117.  Rental-purchase  advertising 

"If  an  advertisement  for  a  rental-purchase 
agreement  refers  to  or  states  the  amount  of 
any  payment  or  the  right  to  acquire  owner- 
ship, the  advertisement  must  also  clearly 
and  conspicuously  state  the  following  items, 
as  applicable: 

"(1)  That  the  transaction  advertised  is  a 
rental-purchase  agreement. 

"(2)  The  total  of  payments  necessary  to 
acquire  ownership. 

"(3)  That  the  consumer  acquires  no  own- 
ership righU  if  the  property  is  not  rented 
for  the  term  required  for  ownership  to 
transfer. 

"Chapter  3— ENroRcmENT  and  Liability 
"9  121.  Administrative  enforcement 

"(a)  Compliance  with  the  requirements 
imposed  by  this  title  shall  be  enforced 
under 

"(1)  section  8  of  the  Federal  E>eposit  In- 
surance Act,  in  the  case  of: 

"(A)  national  banks,  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency. 

"(B)  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  (other  than  national  banks), 
by  the  Board. 

"(C)  banks  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (other  than  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Reserve  System),  by  the 
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Board  of  Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation. 

"(2)  section  5(d)  of  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Act  of  1933,  section  407  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act,  and  sections  6(1)  and  17  of 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act,  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  (acting  di- 
rectly or  through  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation),  in  the  case  of 
any  institution  subject  to  any  of  those  pro- 
visions. 

"(3)  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  by  the 
National  Oedlt  Union  Administration  with 
respect  to  any  federal  credit  union. 

"(4)  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  1921 
(except  as  provided  in  section  406  of  that 
act),  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  with 
respect  to  any  activities  subject  to  that  act. 

"(5)  the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971.  by  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  with  respect  to 
any  federal  land  bank,  federal  land  bank  as- 
sociation, federal  intermediate  credit  bank, 
or  production  credit  association. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  the  exercise  by 
any  agency  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of 
its  powers  under  any  act  referred  to,  a  viola- 
tion of  a  requirement  imposed  by  this  title 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  violation  of  a  re- 
quirement imposed  under  that  act.  In  addi- 
tion to  Its  powers  under  any  provision  of  law 
specifically  referred  to  in  subsection  (a), 
each  agency  may  exercise  any  other  author- 
ity conferred  on  it  by  law  in  enforcing  any 
requirement  imposed  under  this  title. 

"(c)  Except  to  the  extent  that  enforce- 
ment of  the  requirements  imposed  by  this 
title  is  specifically  committed  to  some  other 
agency  under  subsection  (a),  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  shall  enforce  the  re- 
quirements. For  the  purpose  of  exercising 
its  functions  and  powers  under  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.  a  violation  of  any 
requirement  imposed  by  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  a  violation  of  a  requirement  im- 
posed under  that  act.  All  of  the  functions 
and  powers  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act  are  available  to  the  Commission  to  en- 
force compliance  by  any  person  with  the  re- 
quirements imtxised  by  this  title,  whether 
or  not  that  person  is  engaged  in  commerce 
or  meets  any  other  jurisdictional  tests  in 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act. 

"(d)  The  authority  of  the  Board  to  issue 
regulations  under  this  title  does  not  impair 
the  authority  of  any  other  agency  designat- 
ed in  this  section  to  make  rules  respecting 
its  own  procedures  in  enforcing  compliance 
with  requirements  imposed  by  this  title. 
"9122.  CivU  liability 

"(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
title,  a  lessor  who  fails  lo  comply  with  a  re- 
quirement of  section  111,  112,  113,  114,  or 
US  with  respect  to  a  comsumer  is  liable  to 
the  consumer  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of— 

"(1)  actual  damages  sustained  by  the  con- 
sumer as  a  result  of  the  violation; 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  action  re- 
lating to  a  consumer  lease,  25  percent  of  the 
total  of  scheduled  payments  under  the 
lease,  but  not  less  than  $100  nor  greater 
than  $1,000; 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  action  re- 
lating to  a  rental-purchase  agreement,  25 
percent  of  the  total  of  payments  necessary 
to  acquire  ownership,  but  not  less  than  $100 
nor  greater  than  $1,000: 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  a  class  action,  the 
amount  the  court  determines  to  be  i4>pro- 
priate  with  no  minimum  recovery  as  to  each 
member.  The  total  recovery  in  any  class 
action  or  series  of  class  actions  arising  out 
of  the  same  violation  may  not  be  more  than 


the  lesser  of  $500,000  or  1  percent  of  the  net 
worth  of  the  lessor.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  the  award  in  any  class  action,  the 
court  shall  consider,  among  other  relevant 
factors,  the  amount  of  actual  damages 
awarded,  the  frequency  and  persistence  of 
the  violation,  the  lessor's  resources,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  lessor's  violation  was  in- 
tentional; 

"(5)  the  costs  of  the  action  and  reasonable 
attorney's  fees  as  determined  by  the  court. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  an  advertisement,  any 
lessor  who  fails  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  sections  ll6  and  117  with  regard  to 
any  person  is  liable  to  that  [>erson  for  actual 
damages  suffered  from  the  violation,  the 
costs  of  the  action,  and  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fees.  Any  owner  or  personnel  of  any 
medium  in  which  an  advertisement  appears 
or  through  which  it  Is  disseminated  shaU 
not  be  liable  under  this  section. 

"(c)  When  there  are  multiple  lessors,  li- 
ability shall  be  imposed  only  on  the  lessor 
who  made  the  disclosures.  When  no  disclo- 
sures have  been  given,  liability  shall  be  im- 
posed on  all  lessors. 

"(d)  When  there  are  multiple  consumers 
in  a  consumer  lease  or  a  rental-purchase 
agreement,  there  shall  be  only  one  recovery 
of  damages  under  subsection  (a)  for  a  viola- 
tion of  this  title. 

"(e)  Multiple  violations  in  connection  with 
a  single  consumer  lease  or  rental-purchase 
agreement  entitle  the  consumer  to  a  single 
recovery  under  this  section. 

"(f)  An  action  under  this  section  may  be 
brought  in  any  United  States  district  court 
or  in  any  other  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion within  one  year  of  the  date  of  the  oc- 
currence of  the  violation,  except  that  in  the 
case  of  a  violation  under  section  113  an 
action  may  be  brought  within  one  year  of 
the  end  of  the  lease  term.  This  subsection 
does  not  bar  a  consumer  from  asserting  a 
violation  of  this  title  in  an  action  to  collect 
the  debt  brought  more  than  one  year  from 
the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  the  violation 
as  a  matter  of  defense  by  recoupment  or  set- 
off, except  as  otherwise  provided  by  state 
law. 

"(g)  A  consumer  may  not  take  any  action 
to  offset  any  amount  for  which  a  lessor  is 
potentially  liable  under  subsection  (a) 
against  any  amount  owed  by  the  consumer, 
unless  the  amount  of  the  lessor's  liability 
has  been  determined  by  judgment  of  a  court 
of  comi>etent  jurisdiction  in  an  action  in 
which  the  lessor  was  a  party.  This  subsec- 
tion does  not  bar  a  consumer  then  in  default 
on  the  obligation  from  asserting  a  violation 
of  this  title  as  an  original  action,  or  as  a  de- 
fense or  counterclaim  to  an  action  brought 
by  the  lessor  to  collect  amounts  owed  by  the 
consumer. 
"9  123.  Defenses 

"(a)  A  lessor  is  not  liable  under  sections 
121.  122.  or  125  for  a  violation  of  the  re- 
quirements of  sections  112  and  114  if  within 
60  days  after  discovering  the  error,  and 
before  an  action  under  section  122  is  filed  or 
written  notice  of  the  error  is  received  from 
the  consumer,  the  lessor  notifies  the  con- 
sumer of  the  error  and  makes  whatever  ad- 
justments in  the  account  are  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  consumer  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  an  amount  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  actually  disclosed.  This  provision 
applies  whether  the  discovery  of  the  error 
was  made  through  a  final  written  examina- 
tion report  or  the  lessor's  own  procedures. 

"(b)  A  lessor  is  not  liable  under  section 
121  for  a  violation  of  this  title  if  the  lessor 
shows  by  a  preponderance  of  evidence  that 
the  violation  was  not  intentional  and  result- 


ed from  a  bona  fide  error  even  though  the 
lessor  maintained  procedures  reasonably 
adapted  to  avoid  such  error.  Examples  of  a 
bona  fide  error  include,  but  are  not  limited 
to,  clerical,  calculation,  computer  malfunc- 
tion and  programming,  and  printing  errors. 
An  error  of  legal  judgment  with  respect  to 
the  requirements  of  this  title  for  any  act  ' 
done  or  omitted  in  good  faith  in  conformity 
with  any  rule,  regulation,  interpretation,  or 
approval  promulgated  by  the  Board  or  by 
an  official  duly  authorized  by  the  Board. 
This  rule  applies  even  if,  after  the  act  or 
omisson  has  occurred,  the  rule,  regulation, 
interpretation,  or  approval  is  amended,  re- 
scinded, or  determined  by  judicial  or  other 
authority  to  be  invalid  for  any  reason. 

"9 124.  Liability  of  assignees 

"(a)  For  purposes  of  section  122  and  123. 
the  term  'lessor'  as  used  In  those  sections 
shall  include  an  assignee  of  the  lessor.  How- 
ever, a  civil  action  for  a  violation  of  this 
title  may  be  brought  against  an  assignee 
only  if  the  violation  is  apparent  on  the  face 
of  the  disclosure  statement,  a  violation  ap- 
parent on  the  face  of  the  disclosure  state- 
ment includes,  but  is  not  limited  to.  a  disclo^ 
sure  that  can  be  determined  to  be  incom- 
plete or  inaccurate  from  the  face  of  the  dis-  - 
closure  statement  or  other  documents  as- 
signed. An  assignee  has  no  liability  where 
the  assignment  is  involuntary. 

"(b)  In  an  action  by  or  against  an  assign- 
ee, the  consumer's  written  acknowledgment 
of  receipt  shall  be  conclusive  proof  that  the 
disclosures  were  made,  provided  the  assign- 
ee had  no  knowledge  that  disclosures  had 
not  been  made  when  the  assignee  acquired 
the  obligation. 

"9  125.  Criminal  liability 

"A  fine  of  $5,000  or  a  prison  term  of  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both,  may  be  Im- 
posed on  anyone  who  willf  uUy  and  knowing- 
ly fails  to  comply  with  any  requirement  im- 
posed under  this  title. 

"Chapter  4— Miscellaneous 
"9  131.  Relation  to  State  laws 

"(a)  This  title  does  not  annul,  alter,  or 
affect  the  laws  of  any  state  regarding  the 
disclosure  of  consumer  leases  or  rental-pur- 
chase agreements,  nor  does  this  title  exempt 
any  person  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  from  complying  with  the  laws  of  any 
state  with  respect  to  consumer  leases  or 
rental-purchase  agreements,  except  to  the 
extent  those  laws  are  inconsistent  with  any 
provision  of  this  title,  and  then  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  inconsistency.  The  laws  of  a 
state  are  inconsistent  if  a  person  is  unable 
to  comply  with  them  without  violating  a. 
provision  of  this  title.  The  Board  is  author- 
ized to  determine  whether  such  inconsisten- 
cies exist. 

"(b)  The  Board  shall  by  regulation 
exempt  from  the  requirements  of  this  title 
any  class  of  lease  transactions  and  rental- 
purchase  agreements  within  any  state  if  it 
determines  that  the  state  law  contains  re^ 
quirements  substantially  similar  to  those 
imposed  by  this  title  or  gives  greater  protec- 
tion and  benefit  to  the  consumer,  and  that 
there  is  adequate  provision  for  enforcement. 

"(c)  Except  as  specified  in  sections  122  and 
123,  this  title  does  not  affect  the  validity  or 
enforceability  of  any  contract  or  obligation 
imder  State  or  Federal  law. 

"(d)  Determinations  under  this  section 
may  be  requested  by  any  State. 

"9 132.  Effect  on  governmental  agencies 

"No  civil  or  criminal  penalty  provided  by 
this  title  for  violations  may  be  imposed  on 
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the  United  SUtes  or  any  of  Its  departments 
or  acencies.  any  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion, or  any  agency  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision. 
"^  133.  Reports  ky  Bowd  and  Attorney  General 

"Each  year  the  Board  and  the  Attorney 
General  shall  report  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  administration  of  their  func- 
tions under  this  title,  including  any  recom- 
mendations necessary  or  appropriate.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Board's  report  shall  Include  its 
assessment  of  the  extent  to  which  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  imposed  by  this 
title  Is  being  achieved. 
"1 134.  BfTectiTe  date 

"(a)  This  title  shall  take  effect  on  the  Oc- 
tober 1  that  is  at  least  two  years  after  the 
date  of  its  enactment. 

"(b)  All  regulations,  forms,  and  clauses  re- 
quired to  be  prescribed  shall  be  promulgat- 
ed one  year  prior  to  such  effective  date. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a)  and 
(b).  any  lessor  may  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  title,  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations,  forms,  and  clauses  prescribed 
by  the  Board,  prior  to  such  effective  date.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  Truth  and 
Lending  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(a)"  before  "The  Congress"  and  by  striking 
out  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Section  105(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  strlldng  out  "or  lessee",  by  striking  out 
"or  lessors",  and  by  striking  out  "or  lessor" 
each  place  it  appears. 

(c)  Section  105(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ',  or  chapter  5",  by  striking 
out  "or  lessors"  each  place  it  appears,  and 
by  striking  out  "or  lessor". 

(d)  Section  121(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "a  consumer  lease  or",  and 
by  striking  out  "or  lessor". 

(eT  Section  121(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  one  lessor  as  defined  in 
section  181(3),"  and  by  striking  out  "or 
lessor"  each  place  it  appears. 

(f)  Section  122(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  lessor"  and  by  striking 
out  "chapters  4  and  5"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "chapter  4". 

(g)  Section  130(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  5",  by  striking  out  "(I)", 
by  striking  out  "or  (ii)  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual action  relating  to  a  consumer  lease 
under  chapter  5  of  this  title,  25  per  centum 
of  the  total  amount  of  monthly  payments 
under  the  lease,",  and  by  striking  out  "or  5". 

(h)  Section  130(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  chapter  5". 

(i)  Section  130(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  consumer  lease". 

(J)  Section  130(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  5"  and  by  striking  out 
"consimier  lease,". 

(k)  Chapter  5  of  title  I  of  the  Consumer 
Credit  Protection  Act  is  repealed.* 


By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  1153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  corpo- 
rations a  credit  against  tax  for  contri- 
butions for  child  programing  on  public 
radio  and  television  stations:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

CHnj>HKH'S  TELEVISION  TAX  CREDIT  ACT  OP 
19S3 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  introduce  the  Children's  Televi- 
sion Tax  Credit  Act  of  1983.  The  legis- 
lation will  increase  tax  incentive  for 
corporate  underwriters  of  children's 
television.  The  bill  will  be  a  significant 
initiative  to  help  public  broadcasting 


meet  the  need  for  more  and  better 
quality  children's  television  program- 
ing. I  believe  that  this  legislation, 
closely  following  National  Children 
and  Television  Week  which  so  many  of 
my  colleagues  cosponsored,  merits  the 
consideration  and  support  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  propose  a  3-year  experiment  allow- 
ing corporations  to  take  a  50-percent 
tax  credit,  up  to  $100,000  per  year,  on 
every  corporate  contribution  made  to 
any  FCC  licensed  charitable  public  tel- 
evision station  to  produce,  advertise, 
or  broadcast  high  quality,  innovative 
programing  for  the  children  of  Amer- 
ica. The  tax  credit  would  be  available 
to  the  traditional  sponsors  of  chil- 
dren's programing,  such  as  the  Sears- 
Roebuck  Foundation,  as  well  as  to 
commerical  networlts  and  to  other  cor- 
porations who  wish  to  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  our  Nation's  most  pre- 
cious resource— its  children. 

The  present  charitable  deduction 
would  continue  to  be  available  for  any 
funds  not  subject  to  the  credit.  For  ex- 
ample, a  corporation  which  donated  $1 
million  last  year  for  purposes  of  pro- 
ducing a  public  television  production 
would  be  encouraged  to  give  $1.2  mil- 
lion this  year;  $200,000  would  be  sub- 
ject to  50-percent  tax  credit  treatment, 
so  the  corporation  would  receive 
$100,000  in  nonrefundable  tax  credits. 
In  addition,  it  would  be  able  to  deduct 
the  charitable  donation  of  $1  million 
as  it  had  done  the  previous  year.  This 
would  encourage  large  corporations 
which  approached  their  charitable 
limit  to  give  more  funds,  which  would 
be  earmaked  for  purposes  of  children's 
programing.  This  would  also  encour- 
age small  corporate  donors  to  give 
money  to  children's  programing  since 
they  would  get  slightly  better  tax 
treatment  by  this  tax  credit  than  the 
already  available  charitable  tax  deduc- 
tion. The  cost  to  the  Government  of 
this  special  treatment  is  extremely 
low.  The  Committee  on  Joint  Taxation 
has  determined  that  the  tax  credit  will 
cost  just  $10  million  per  year. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  recognizing  that 
the  private  sector  must  play  a  greater 
role  in  support  of  important  public 
services.  Both  the  president  and  the 
Congress  have  encouraged  increased 
charitable  giving,  corporate  social  re- 
sponsibility, and  public/private  part- 
nerships through  administrative 
action,  as  well  as  tax  legislation. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  adequate  sup- 
port for  high  quality  television  and 
radio  prgraming  for  our  children  is 
gradually  diminishing.  Economic  reali- 
ties make  it  difficult  for  the  commeri- 
cal networks  to  develop  new  programs 
for  children.  Some  such  as  television 
critics  like  John  O'Conner  of  the  New 
York  Times,  have  argued,  "The  state 
of  children's  programs  on  ABC,  CBS, 
and  NBC  Is  rapidly  becoming  a  nation- 
al disgrace."  Although  I  am  aware 
that  the  networks  have  produced  some 


quality  children's  TV,  it  is  true  that  as 
broadcasters  go  about  maximizing 
profits,  younger  viewers  are  not  of 
major  concern.  Children  do  not  con- 
trol a  significant  amount  of  disposable 
dollars. 

Unfortunately,  television  Is  big  busi- 
ness with  big  fiscal  responsibilities. 
Fortunes  are  made  or  lost  on  the  turn 
of  a  rating  point.  Can  we  leave  the 
fate  of  children's  programing  to  the 
operation  of  the  marketplace?  I  think 
the  question  answers  itself. 

We  are  becoming  more  aware  that 
the  marketplace  approach  will  not  be 
effective,  even  those  of  us  who  once 
advocated  this  approach  have  begun 
to  review  their  thinking.  Most  recent- 
ly, Mark  Fowler,  chairman  of  the 
FCC,  speaking  about  children's  TV, 
said  last  month: 

Let  us  end  Government  by  a  wink  and  reg- 
ulation by  a  nod  when  it  comes  to  certain 
categories  of  programs.  Let  us  be  advocates 
of  public  broadcasting's  mission  in  this  area, 
to  fill  gaps  left  by  the  broadcast  and  non- 
broadcast  marketplace. 

Public  television  is  then  a  good  part 
of  the  answer.  And  certainly  the  Gov- 
ernment should  maintain  or  increase 
its  level  of  support  for  this  essential 
part  of  our  national  culture.  But  as  we 
all  know,  the  Federal  budget  is  in 
some  difficulty:  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  do  it  alone. 

Chairman  Fowler  also  said  in  his 
speech: 

I  believe  it  is  incumbent  on  those  who  care 
about  children's  programing,  and  I  include 
myself  among  those,  to  advocate  a  sufficient 
budget  for  public  broadcasting  to  help  meet 
the  needs  of  the  child  audience. 

It  is  ironic  that  at  the  same  time  the 
Reagan  administration  has  proposed 
to  cut  the  funding  for  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  from  $140  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1983  to  just  $75  mil- 
lion by  fiscal  year  1986.  That  is  nearly 
a  50-percent  cut. 

The  Congress  designation  of  "Na- 
tional Children  and  Television  Week" 
en(M)urages  an  increased  investment  in 
children's  programing  by  all  segments 
of  American  society.  Many  individuals 
and  many  groups  have  searched  for 
ways  to  a(x:omplish  this.  I  have  been 
working  since  January  8.  1983,  when 
the  President  signed  the  legislation 
sponsored  by  Mr.  Wirth  and  myself  to 
develop  a  partial  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem. 

One  immediate  solution  is  to  find  a 
way  to  give  the  public-spirited  mem- 
bers of  the  private  sector  a  proper  In- 
centive that  encourages  them  to  do 
more  of  what  they  have  often  demon- 
strated they  want  to  do. 

Part  of  the  inspiration  for  my  pro- 
posal comes  from  the  recent  an- 
nouncement that  five  public  television 
stations  have  joined  forces  to  form  a 
consortium  to  produce  programing  for 
children  and  their  families.  The  con- 
sortium membera  include  WQED/ 
Pittsburgh;       KCET/Los       Angeles; 


KCTA/Minneapolls-St.  Paul;  SCETV/ 
South  Carolina;  and  WETA/Washing- 
ton.  D.C.  The  series,  supported  in 
large  part  by  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  (CPB).  will  pre- 
miere on  PBS  in  the  fall  of  1984. 

Only  public  television  has  not  for- 
gotten the  children,  which  may  ex- 
plain why  it  is  watched  and  loved  by 
so  many  young  people.  The  regular 
service  has  included  "Mister  Rogers' 
Neighborhood."  "Sesame  Street," 
"Electric  Company,"  "Zoom,"  "Once 
Upon  a  Classic,"  and  others. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the 
intent  of  this  plan  is  to  generate  major 
gifts  for  public  broadcasting  from  cor- 
porations capable  of  making  them  by 
providing  an  appropriate  incentive.  At 
a  time  when  American  corporations 
are  seeking  to  reduce  their  own  tax 
burdens,  is  there  a  more  effective  way 
to  also  benefit  American  society? 

The  advantage  of  this  plan  is  that  it 
calls  on  and  rewards  the  public  spirit- 
ed efforts  of  this  Nation's  private 
sector  to  help  accomplish  a  good  for  a 
precious,  improtected  portion  of  our 
entire  society.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  this  important  initiative. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  statements  by 
America's  best  friends  of  children's 
television  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Bob  Keeshan.  lYesident,  Robert  Keeshan 
Associates:  Senator  Heinz'  legislative  pro- 
posal is  seminal  in  the  strictest  sense.  As  it 
improves  the  quality  of  one  of  the  greatest 
Influences  on  young  Americans,  children's 
programming,  it  will,  therefore,  influence 
the  development  of  future  events  in  our 
nation.  It  is  highly  original  and  will  make  a 
great  contribution  to  the  nurturing  of  the 
country's  young  people;  truly  developing 
the  future. 

Jean  Oanz  Cooney,  President,  Childrens 
Television  Workshop:  Business  has  a  vested 
interest  in  ensuring  that  its  future  employ- 
ees, customers,  and  stockholders  are  pre- 
pared by  adequate  education  to  participate 
in  tomorrow's  social,  economic,  and  political 
world.  But  our  educational  system  is  cur- 
rently lagging  behind  other  industrial  na- 
tions. Because  television  is  our  most  cost-ef- 
fective teachers  aide,  its  use  as  a  supple- 
ment to  formal  education  should  be  encour- 
aged. Government  incentives  for  helping  to 
marshal  the  forces  of  TV  for  educational 
and  quality  entertainment  programing 
aimed  at  children  is  a  logical  and  appropri- 
ate step  because  children  have  neither  eco- 
nomic nor  political  clout  and  have  no 
Impact  as  lobbyists  for  their  own  welfare. 
Congress,  through  its  far-sighted  encourage- 
ment of  corporations  to  participate  in  this 
important  phase  of  electronically-assisted 
education,  will  be  rewarding  those  institu- 
tions for  doing  what  is  right  and  necessary 
If  our  country  hopes  to  continue  as  a  world 
leader. 

Cecily  Truett,  Producer  of  "Reading  Rain- 
bow": CorpK>rate  and  private  sector  sponsor- 
ship is  a  major  prerequisite  to  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  quality  children's 
television  programs.  An  increase  in  the  tax 
incentives  for  such  potential  underwriters 
will  be  a  significant  factor  in  promoting 


their  active  involvement  in  the  financial 
support  of  quality  children's  television  pro- 
duction. 

Peggy  Wollerman.  Vice-President  for 
Public  Affairs.  Kellogg  Company:  We  at 
Kellogg  Company  very  much  support  the 
leadership  which  Senator  John  Heinz  has 
brought  to  the  issue  of  quality  chUdren's 
television  programing.  The  introduction  of 
this  legislation,  which  provides  tax  credits 
to  corporations  who  sponsor  childrens' 
shows  on  public  broadcasting  stations.  wiU 
be  an  additional  incentive  for  companies  to 
lend  their  support  to  this  very  worthwhile 
effort. 

Nicholas  B.  Van  Dyck,  President,  National 
Council  for  Childrens  Television:  The 
recent  Congressional  resolution  calling  for 
National  Children  and  Television  Week 
states  that,  "Television  can  create  an  intel- 
lectual and  emotional  environment  which 
can  play  a  decisive  role  in  shaping  individual 
development  and  perception,"  and  that, 
"This  nation  has  a  continuing  responsibility 
to  provide  appropriate,  stimulative  program- 
ing for  chUdren  and  adolescents.  The  legis- 
lative proposal  by  Senator  Heinz  and  the  co- 
sponsors  Is  a  direct,  constructive  response  to 
this  resolution.  Apart  from  appropriations 
for  public  broadcasting,  some  of  which  are 
allocated  to  children's  programs,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant legislative  initiatives  In  Congressional 
history  to  ensure  that  children  who  eagerly 
assimilate  television's  messages,  will  be 
given  their  fair  share  of  the  t>est  that  TV 
can  offer  them. 

Fred  McFeely  Rogers  and  Family  Commu- 
nications: Fifteen  years  ago,  back  in  the  ear- 
liest days  of  "Mr.  Roger's  Neighborhood," 
the  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation  was  there 
when  we  really  needed  them.  Their  contin- 
ued support  has  allowed  our  unique  pro- 
gram to  grow  and  mature.  We  have  had  the 
luxury  of  continual  ex(>erinientation  and  ex- 
ploration. There  is  obviously  a  need  for  tele- 
vision that  supports  the  healthy,  emotional 
development  of  families  with  young  chil- 
dren. The  Sears-Roebuck  Foundation  has 
enabled  us  to  provide  such  programing.  It  is 
my  hope  that  this  bill,  introduced  by  Sena- 
tor John  Heinz,  a  long-time  friend  of  televi- 
sion for  children,  will  encourage  other  cor- 
porations to  regard  healthy  children's  tele- 
vision as  a  goal  worth  supF>orting.  And  with 
their  help,  many  more  people  will  dare  to  be 
innovative  and  will  produce  more  programs 
that  will  help  children  grow.« 


By  Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself, 

Mr.    RiEGLE,    Mr.    METZENBAtm, 

Mr.  Eagutton,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  MATSimAGA,  and 
Mr.  Dodd): 
S.  1154.  A  bill  to  provide  grants  to 
States  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
health  insurance  or  health-care  bene- 
fits to  unemployed  workers,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

HEALTH  CABE  POR  THE  nREMFLOTED  WORKERS 
ACT 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for 
millions  of  Americans,  the  tragedy  of 
unemployment  in  this  recession  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  second,  equally 
serious  loss— the  loss  of  health  insur- 
ance. According  to  the  CBO,  10.7  mil- 
lion Americans  have  lost  health  insur- 
ance as  a  result  of  imemployment  and 
the  true  number  may  be  much  higher. 
These  families  have  been  left  without 


protection  against  potentially  ruinous 
medi(»il  costs.  Even  small  but  essential 
medical  needs — drugs  to  control  hyper- 
tension, prenatal  care— are  beyond  the 
means  of  families  forced  to  live  on 
their  limited  unemployment  check. 

We  all  know  that  most  Americans  ■ 
obtain  their  health  insurance  coverage 
through  the  workplace.  But  we  rarely 
stop  and  think  what  happens  when  a 
worker  becomes  unemployed  and  loses 
health  Insurance.  There  are  few  places 
to  turn  for  help.  Individual  coverage  is 
simply  unaffordable.  Few  can  qualify 
for  public  programs  such  as  medicaid. 
Many  simply  postpone  seeking  care 
imtil  they  become  seriously  iU  and  re- 
quire extended  hospitalization. 

For  pregnant  women,  lack  of  health 
insurance  and  the  resulting  inability 
to  afford  adequate  prenatal  care  can 
mean  increased  complications  in  preg- 
nancy and  a  greatly  elevated  risk  of 
prematurity,  illness,  and  even  serious 
physical  and  mental  handicaps  for 
their  chUd. 

These  fears  are  not  simply  specula- 
tive. A  Michigan  Department  of  Public 
Health  study  found  that  the  nimiber 
of  women  who  delivered  babies  with 
no  prenatal  care  has  tripled,  and  inad- 
equate care  of  infants  attributed  to 
high  imemployment  has  been  associat- 
ed with  an  increase  in  the  State's 
infant  mortality  for  the  first  time  in  a 
decade. 

The  lack  of  health  insurance  is  par- 
ticularly critical  for  the  unemployed, 
since  they  suffer  greater  health  prob- 
lems than  their  worldng  counterparts. 
Harvey  Brenner  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  fotmd.  for  example,  that  a 
1.4-percent  increase  in  unemployment 
is  linked  to  approximately  51,000  pre- 
mature deaths  over  a  5-year  period— 
primarily  due  to  stress. 

These  are  just  statistics.  The  human 
drama  is  far  more  poignant.  A  Michi- 
gan (»rpenter,  unemployed  and  with- 
out health  insurance  for  15  months,  is 
repeatedly  hoimded  by  a  collection 
company  because  he  cannot  pay  the 
$2,600  hospital  bill  for  the  birth  of  his 
third  daughter.  A  Pennsylvania  man 
with  intestinal  cancer  tries  to  treat  his 
disease  with  com  starch  and  sleeping 
pills.  An  Iowa  family  must  meet  the 
$100  a  month  cost  of  asthma  medicine 
and  doctor  visits  out  of  their  $740  a 
month  in  imemployment  benefits. 
Thousands  of  Americans,  men  and 
women,  adult  and  children,  have  only 
the  emergency  room  in  the  local 
public  hospital  to  turn  to  for  care. 

The  time  has  clearly  come  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  act.  Health 
care  professionals.  State  and  \ocal  gov- 
ernments, providers,  labor  unions  and 
others  have  all  reached  this  conclu- 
sion. It  is  essential,  however,  that  the 
Federal  Government  meet  its  responsi- 
bilities through  a  program  that  offers 
real  hope— not  simply  token  gestures— 
or  voluntary  efforts— for  the  millions 
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of  Americans  who  are  unemployed  and 
without  health  insurance.  For  this 
reason  we  are  introducing  legislation 
that  will  allow  the  States  to  begin  to 
offer  basic  health  protection  for  the 
unemployed  and  their  families. 

Our  program,  authorized  at  $900 
mUlion  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  $2.7  bU- 
lion  for  fiscal  year  1984-86,  will  pro- 
vide States  broad  flexibility  to  develop 
a  program  for  assuring  the  availability 
of  basic  health  care  to  the  unem- 
ployed and  their  families.  By  placing 
special  emphasis  on  primary  and  pre- 
ventive care,  our  proposal  will  allow 
these  families  to  continue  good,  cost- 
effective  health  practices,  rather  than 
having  to  postpone  essential  care  and 
nm  the  risk  of  more  serious  illness 
later.  Prenatal,  delivery,  and  postnatal 
care  would  be  provided  for  all  eligible 
families.  This  program  would  reach 
workers  now  receiving  unemployment 
compensation,  as  well  as  workers  who 
have  exhausted  their  unemployment 
benefits  during  the  last  2  years.  It 
would  permit  the  States  to  impose  a 
modest  premiimi  for  health  care  cover- 
age, scaled  to  the  size  of  recipients'  un- 
employment compensation. 

To  help  communities  particularly 
hard  hit  by  unemployment  and  lack  of 
health  care  coverage  for  the  residents 
of  the  area,  our  bill  establishes  a  spe- 
cial grant  program  for  providing  care 
in  public  and  nonprofit  facilities  to  in- 
digent, uninsured  individuals  and  fam- 
ilies. Funding  of  $100  million  is  au- 
thorized in  fiscal  year  1984,  $110  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1985,  and  $120  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  problem  of  health  care  for  the 
unemployed  is  not  a  new  one,  nor  one 
that  will  disappear  at  the  long-awaited 
end  of  the  recession.  The  magnitude 
of  the  current  crisis  demands  quick 
and  effective  action.  We  believe  our 
bill  is  a  critical  step  toward  meeting 
this  pressing  need.* 
•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  ailong  with  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  S.  1154,  a  bill  to  provide 
health-care  protection  to  individuals 
who  have  lost  their  health  insurance 
because  they  are  unemployed. 

As  unemployment  rates  remain  at 
very  high  levels,  more  and  more  work- 
ers and  their  families  face  the  loss  of 
the  health-care  protection  they  re- 
ceived through  their  work.  This  loss  of 
health-care  protection  coupled  with 
continued  increases  in  the  cost  of  med- 
ical care  means  that  unemployed 
workers  face  serious  financial  prob- 
lems if  they  or  members  of  their  fami- 
lies have  any  kind  of  medical  problem. 
For  the  unemployed  who  have  lost 
their  insurance,  preventive  care  has 
become  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  they 
are  allowing  otherwise  easily  treated 
and  minor  conditions  to  grow  into 
chronic  and  serious  conditions.  The 
problem  of  loss  of  health  insurance  for 
unemployed  workers  is  a  serious  one. 


It  is  estimated  that  half  a  million 
workers  in  my  home  State  of  Michigan 
and  over  14  million  workers  and  mem- 
bers of  their  families  have  lost  health 
insurance  coverage  because  they  are 
unemployed.  The  problem  is  one  that 
we  must  deal  with  now. 

The  legislation  would  fund  grants  to 
States  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  health  benefit  program  for  all  in- 
dividuals receiving  UI  benefits— for  4 
weeks  or  more— or  for  those  unem- 
ployed workers  who  had  received  UI 
benefits  within  the  previous  2  years. 
The  health  benefit  program  would  be 
designed  and  administered  by  the 
States  and  would  include  a  mixture  of 
medical  and  hospital  coverage.  Unem- 
ployed workers  could  be  asked  to  help 
finance  part  of  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram through  premiums,  copayments 
or  deductibles,  but  in  no  instance  can 
the  amount  exceed  5  percent  of  the 
imemployed  worker's  unemployment 
insurance  benefit.  States  would  be 
asked  to  contribute  some  State  reve- 
nues toward  the  financing  of  the  pro- 
gram on  a  sliding  scale  based  on  the 
rate  of  unemployment  within  the 
State.  Those  States,  like  Michigan,  ex- 
periencing a  sustained  high  rate  of  un- 
employment would  not  be  required  to 
utilize  any  State  revenues. 

Even  though  I  have  introduced  sepa- 
rate proposals  for  dealing  with  the 
problem  of  loss  of  health  insurance 
protection  for  unemployed  workers,  I 
am  joining  in  sponsoring  S.  1154  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  a  viable  option 
that  has  sufficient  support  to  be  acted 
on  immediately.  As  I  said  in  my  testi- 
mony before  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance last  week,  I  am  willing  to  en- 
dorse any  approach  and  to  vigorously 
fight  for  its  enactment  if  it  genuinely 
meets  the  health  needs  of  unemployed 
workers  and  their  families  without 
placing  additional  financial  burdens 
on  other  levels  of  government  that 
lack  the  resources  necessary  to  deal 
with  what  Ls  a  national  problem. 

This  bill  represents  such  an  ap- 
proach. It  provides  immediate  assist- 
ance to  unemployed  workers  who  have 
lost  their  health  insurance.  Achieving 
the  same  objectives  envisioned  in  the 
bill  I  introduced  earlier  this  year.  S. 
307,  this  legislation  embraces  the  con- 
cept of  immediate  and  affordable  pro- 
tection for  unemployed  workers  and 
their  families.  This  bill  recognizes  the 
problem  as  national  in  scope  and  pro- 
vides a  national  remedy.  It  provides  a 
viable  alternative  for  meeting  the  es- 
sential health  needs  of  the  millions  of 
workers  and  their  families  who  have 
lost  their  health  insurance  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  the  Congress 
with  more  time  to  develop  a  long-term 
solution  to  this  critical  problem. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  us  in  this  important  effort  assur- 
ing the  availability  of  vital  health  ben- 
efits to  millions  of  Americans.* 


By  Mr.  HOLLINOS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.  1155.  A  bill  to  provide  benefits  to 
individuals  who  are  totally  disabled 
due  to  employment-related  brown  limg 
disease  and  to  their  surviving  depend- 
ents, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

BROWIf  LUHG  DUEASK  BKHBTITB  ACT  OF  ItBS 

•  inc.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President, 
today  Senator  Thurmond  and  I  are  in- 
troducing legislation  to  provide  com- 
pensation benefits  for  textile  workers 
who  have  become  totally  disabled  due 
to  brown  lung  disease.  Brown  lung,  or 
byssinosis,  is  a  disease  of  the  lungs 
which  afflicts  textile  workers  exposed 
to  cotton  dust  over  a  period  of  years. 
The  symptoms  include  chest  tightness, 
coughing,  and  wheezing.  In  its  early 
stages,  these  symptoms  usually  occur 
after  a  temporary  absence  from  work 
and  this  delayed  response  has  become 
known  as  "Monday  dyspnea."  Chronic 
respiratory  symptoms  and  permanent 
dyspnea  follow  in  textile  workers  who 
have  suffered  acute  effects  of  the  dust 
for  years,  eventually  disabling  workers 
by  severe  airway  obstruction  and  a 
condition  similar  to  emphysema  and 
chronic  bronchitis. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  we 
offer  today.  Mr.  President,  is  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  States,  to  workers  who 
are  totally  disabled  due  to  byssinosis 
arising  out  of  their  employment  In  a 
textile  plant.  In  suldition,  this  measure 
will  provide  assistance  to  the  surviving 
dependents  of  workers  whose  deaths 
were  due  to  byssinosis  or  who  were  to- 
tally disabled  by  byssinosis  at  the  time 
of  their  death. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear. 
It  has  been  more  than  200  years  since 
byssinosis  was  first  recognized  in  for- 
eign countries  as  a  disease  associated 
with  textile  manufacturing. 

In  Great  Britain,  it  has  been  a  com- 
pensable occupational  disease  since 
1940,  but  it  was  not  until  a  few  years 
ago  that  we  in  the  United  States  rec- 
ognized the  existence  of  the  disease  or 
the  serious  problem  it  constituted 
within  the  textile  industry.  There  is 
abundant  historical  evidence,  includ- 
ing early  mortality  studies,  which 
clearly  shows  a  marked  increase  in  res- 
piratory morbidity  and  mortality 
among  cotton  textile  workers.  Numer- 
ous cross-sectional  studies  of  U.S. 
cotton  textile  workers  have  reported 
diminished  lung  fimction  among 
cotton  textile  workers.  And  the  few 
prospective  epidemiological  studies 
that  have  been  completed  consistently 
reveal  increased  declines  in  lung  func- 
tion over  time  among  those  occupa- 
tionally  exposed  to  cotton  dust.  This 
view  was  recently  supported  by  a  pro- 
spective study  of  a  textile  community 
in  my  own  State  of  South  Carolina. 


For  many  of  the  victims  of  byssino- 
sis, time  is  running  out.  There  are 
thousands  of  retired  individuals  who 
have  worked  30.  40,  50  years  in  the 
textile  mills  who  today  are  physically 
and  financially  crippled  because  of 
brown  lung  disease.  A  study  conducted 
by  the  late  Arend  Bouhuys  estimated 
that  in  the  United  States  alone  ap- 
proximately 30,000  people  are  disabled 
by  respiratory  disease  due  to  their  pre- 
vious employment  in  the  cotton  textile 
industry.  And  according  to  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  statistics,  85.000  active 
cotton  mill  workers  suffer  varying  de- 
grees of  partial  disability  from  byssi- 
nosis. Any  current  partial  disability 
might  very  well  progress  to  total  dis- 
ability for  workers  previously  exposed 
to  high  levels  of  dust  for  a  long  period, 
even  with  reduced  exposure  now. 

Workers  with  serious  respiratory  ail- 
ments face  both  loss  of  income  and 
the  high,  escalating  costs  of  health 
care.  Presumably,  workers'  compensa- 
tion programs  are  designed  to  provide 
no-fault  insurance  for  employees  ex- 
posed to  hazardous  industrial  environ- 
ments. However,  few  of  the  large 
number  of  byssinotics  potentially  eligi- 
ble for  workers'  compensation  benefits 
have  been  able  to  gain  assistance  from 
this  benefit  system. 

EKren  companies  that  have  recog- 
nized byssinosis  as  an  industrial  dis- 
ease, and  that  have  been  willing  to  in- 
stitute cotton  dust  controls,  have  regu- 
larly challenged  the  compensation 
claims  of  former  employees.  In  many 
cases,  the  notion  of  contributory  negli- 
gence has  been  used,  undermining  the 
no-fault  compensation  system  with 
the  successful  argument  that  the 
worker's  smoking  habits  may  be  the 
real  or  primary  contributing  cause  of 
chronic  lung  disease.  Since  there  is 
presently  no  way  to  determine  abso- 
lutely the  relationship  between  a  spe- 
cific worker's  illness  and  cotton  dust 
exposure,  regardless  of  smoking 
h  jibits,  many  of  them  are  subjected  to 
the  devastating  financial  consequences 
of  industrial  disability  in  addition  to 
their  disastrous  health  condition. 

While  questions  remain  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  cotton  dust,  the  over- 
whelming positive  correlation  between 
cotton  dust  and  byssinosis  indicates 
that  action  must  be  taken  against  the 
hazards  of  cotton  dust  exposure  and 
adequate  financial  compensation  for 
disabled  workers.  Many  are  living 
without  retirement  pensions,  without 
adequate  social  security,  and  without 
the  breath  to  walk  up  a  flight  of 
stairs.  It  is  primarily  for  these  individ- 
uals that  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration  to 
this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  a  listing  of  the  major  provi- 
sions of  the  Brown  Lung  Diseases  Ben- 
efits Act  of  1983.  and  the  bill,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Major  Pkovisioiis  op  thi  Bbowh  Lung 
Disease  Beretits  Act  op  1983 

1.  Level  of  Benefits.  Compensation  bene- 
fits are  calculated  at  37^  percent  of  the 
lowest  federal  worker  OS  2  pay  level  which 
is  equal  to  H  the  rate  of  compensation  re- 
ceived by  a  totaUy  disabled  OS  2  federal 
worker.  If  the  law  were  in  effect  today,  com- 
pensation rates  would  be  as  listed  below. 

No  dependents,  $304.90  per  month. 

One  dependent,  $457.40  per  month. 

Two  dependents,  $533.60  per  month. 

Three  or  more  dependents.  $609.80  per 
month. 

Any  compensation  received  under  state 
law  would  be  subtracted  from  the  federal 
compensation. 

A  portion  of  any  Social  Security  benefit 
would  also  be  subtracted. 

2.  Liability.  Benefit  payments  are  paid  by 
the  federal  government  and  by  responsible 
employers.  Eligible  workers  who  have  re- 
tired before  January  1,  1983  will  receive 
benefits  paid  for  by  the  federal  government. 
Benefits  for  those  retiring  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1983  will  be  paid  for  by  the  owner  or 
owners  who  employed  the  brown  lung 
victim. 

3.  Medical  Presumptions.  The  legislation 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  estab- 
lish and  use  medical  presumptions  in  deter- 
mining whether  a  worker  is  totally  disabled 
due  to  brown  lung  disease  and  whether  the 
disease  was  caused  by  the  worker's  employ- 
ment in  a  textile  plant. 

4.  Total  Disability.  A  worker  is  considered 
to  be  totally  disabled  when  it  is  medically 
determined  that  byssinosis  prevents  the  in- 
dividual from  performing  work  comparable 
to  that  which  he  or  she  performed  while 
employed  in  the  textile  industry. 

5.  Time  Limitation.  To  be  eligible  for  a 
claim,  a  worker  must  file  within  three  years 
of  a  medical  determination  of  byssinosis.  A 
claim  for  benefits  by  an  eligible  survivor 
must  be  filed  within  three  years  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  or  three  years  after  the 
date  of  death,  whichever  is  later. 

6.  Job  Protection.  No  employer  may  dis- 
charge a  worker  or  in  any  other  way  dis- 
criminate against  a  worlcer  because  he  or 
she  is  suffering  from  byssinosis  or  has  filed 
a  claim  for  brown  lung  compensation  bene- 
fits. 

S.  1155 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Brown  Lung  Dis- 
ease Benefits  Act  of  1983". 

PIMOIHGS  AMD  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  there  are  a  significant  number  of 
workers  who  are  totally  disabled  due  to  bys- 
sinosis arising  out  of  their  employment  in 
the  textile  industry; 

(2)  there  are  a  substantial  number  of  sur- 
vivors of  workers  whose  deaths  were  due  to 
byssinosis  or  who  were  totally  disabled  by 
byssinosis  at  the  time  of  their  death; 

(3)  few  States  provide  benefits  to  workers 
or  their  surviving  dependents  for  death  or 
disability  due  to  byssinosis; 

(4)  the  Congress  has  provided  in  the  Black 
Lung  Benefits  Act  (30  U.S.C.  901  et  seq.)  for 
the  payment  of  benefits  to  coal  miners  who 
are  totally  disabled  due  to  pneumoconiosis 
arising  out  of  employment  in  coal  mines  and 
to  the  surviving  dependents  of  miners  whose 


deaths  were  due  to  byssinosis  or  who  were 
totally  disabled  by  byssinosis  at  the  time  of 
their  death. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide 
assistance,  in  cooperation  with  the  States, 
to  workers  who  are  totally  disabled  due  to 
byssinosis  arising  out  of  their  employment 
in  a  taxtile  plant  and  to  the  surviving  de- 
pendents of  workers  whose  deaths  were  due 
to  byssinosis  or  who  were  totaUy  disabled  by 
byssinosis  at  the  time  of  their  death. 

DEPUilTlONS 

Sbc.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 
(a)  The  term  "byssinosis"  means  a  chronic 
dust  disease  of  the  lung  and  the  sequelae 
arising  out  of  employment  in  a  textile  plant. 

(bKl)  The  term  "child"  means  a  child  or  a  ■ 
stepchild  who  is— 

(A)  unmarried;  and 

(BKl)  under  eighteen  years  of  age; 

(U)  under  a  disability  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 223  (d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  423(d)))  which  began- 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  person  other  than  a 
student,  before  the  age  specified  in  section 
202(dKl)(BKii)  of  the  Social  Sectirity  Act 
(42  U.8.C.  402(dKlKBKii));  or 

(II)  in  the  case  of  a  student,  before  the 
person  ceased  to  be  a  student;  or 
(ill)  a  student. 

(2)  The  determination  of  the  status  of  an 
individual  as  a  child  of  a  worlcer.  widow  or 
widower  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
section  21tJ<h)  (2)  or  (3)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  (42  U.S.C.  416(h)  (2)  and  (3))  as  If  the 
worker,  widow  or  widower  were  the  insured 
individual  referred  to  in  such  section. 

(c)  The  term  "dependent"  means— 

(1)  A  child  (as  defined  in  subsection  (bKl) 
without  regard  to  subparagraph  (BXii)  of 
such  subsection);  or 

(2)(A)  A  spouse— 

(i)  who  is  a  member  of  the  same  house- 
hold as  a  worker 

(ii)  who  is  receiving  regular  contributions 
from  a  worker  for  support  of  the  spouse; 

(ill)  whose  husband  or  wife  is  a  worker 
who  has  been  ordered  by  a  court  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  support  of  the  spouse:  or 

(Iv)  who  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 216(b)  (1)  or  (2)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  416(b)  (1)  or  (2)). 

(B)  The  determination  of  the  status  of  an 
individual  as  the  husband  or  wife  of  a 
worker  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with 
section  216(h)(1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
as  if  the  worker  were  the  insured  individual 
referred  to  in  such  section. 

(d)  The  term  "employer"  means  an  opera- 
tor of  a  textile  plant. 

(e)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

(f)  The  term  "spouse"  means  a  wife  or 
husband— 

(1)  who  was  living  with,  or  dependent  for 
support  on,  a  worker  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  worker  and  is  uimiarried; 

(2)  who  is  living  apart  from  a  worker  for 
reasonable  cause  or  because  of  the  desertion 
of  the  worker  and  Is  unmarried; 

(3)  who  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
216(c)  (1).  (2),  (3).  (4).  or  (5)  and  section 
216(k)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
416(c)  (1).  (2).  (3),  or  (4)  and  416(k)).  and  is 
unmarried;  or 

(4)  who  is  a  surviving  divorced  wife  (as  de- 
fined in  section  216(d)(2)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act)— 

(A)  who,  for  the  month  preceding  the 
month  in  which  a  worker  died,  was  receiving 
at  least  one-half  of  the  support  of  the  sur- 
viving divorced  wife  (as  determined  in  ac- 
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cordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary)  from  the  worker: 

(B)  who  was  receiving  substantial  contri- 
butions from  a  worker  (pursuant  to  a  writ- 
ten agreement);  or 

(C)  who  was.  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  a 
worker,  a  party  to  a  court  order  for  substan- 
tial contributions  from  the  worker  to  the 
support  of  the  surviving  divorced  wife. 

(g)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  or  any 
other  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

(h)  The  term  "student"  means— 

(Da  full-time  student  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 202(dK7)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
UAC.  402(dM7)):or 

(2)  a  student  as  defined  in  section  8101(17) 
of  Utle  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(i)  The  term  "textile  plant"  means  a  work- 
place where  workers  are  exposed  to  cotton 
dust  which,  if  inhaled  In  sufficient  quanti- 
ties over  a  period  of  time,  may  impair  lung 
fimction  to  the  point  that  byssinosis  exists. 

(j)  The  term  "total  disability"  shaU  have 
the  meaning  given  the  term  in  regulations 
of  the  Secretary  except  that  the  regula- 
tions— 

(1)  shall  provide  that  a  worker  shall  be 
considered  totally  disabled  when  it  is  medi- 
caUy  determined  that  byssinosis  prevents 
the  individual  from  engac^ng  in  gainful  em- 
ployment requiring  skills  and  abilities  com- 
parable to  those  of  employment  in  a  textile 
plant  or  plants  in  which  the  individual  en- 
gaged with  some  regularity  and  over  a  sub- 
stantial period  of  time;  and 

(2)  may  not  provide  more  restrictive  crite- 
ria than  the  criteria  provided  under  section 
223(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
423(d))  for  determining  whether  a  person  is 
under  a  disability. 

(k)  The  term  "wife"  includes  a  divorced 
wife  (as  defined  in  section  216(dKl)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  UJS.C.  416(dKl)))— 

(1)  who  is  receiving  at  least  one-half  of 
the  support  of  the  divorced  wife  (as  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services)  from  a  worker, 

(2)  who  is  receiving  substantial  contribu- 
tions from  a  worker  (pursuant  to  a  written 
agreement):  or 

(3)  who  is  a  party  to  a  court  order  for  sub- 
stantial contributions  from  a  worker  to  the 
support  of  the  divorced  wife. 

(1)  The  term  "worker"  means  an  Individ- 
ual who  is  or  was  employed  in  a  textile 
plant. 

BEMEFIT  ClAmS 

Sue.  4.  (aXl)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  a  claim  for  benefits  for  death  or 
total  disability  due  to  byssinosis  shall  be 
filed  pursuant  to  the  applicable  State  work- 
er's compensation  law. 

(2)  During  a  period  in  which  a  worker  or 
the  surviving  spouse,  child,  parent,  brother, 
or  sister  is  not  covered  by  a  State  worker's 
comi>ensation  law  which  provides  adequate 
coverage  for  byssinosis,  the  worker  or  the 
surviving  spouse,  child,  parent,  brother,  and 
sister  of  the  worker  shall  be  entitled  to 
claim  benefits  under  this  Act. 

(bXl)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
State  worker's  compensation  law  shall  not 
be  considered  to  provide  adequate  coverage 
for  byssinosis  during  a  period  unless  it  is  in- 
cluded in  a  list  of  State  laws  found  by  the 
Secretary  to  provide  adequate  coverage 
during  the  period. 

(2)  No  later  than  October  1.  1983,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register 


a  list  of  State  worker's  compensation  laws 
which  provide  adequate  coverage  for  byssi- 
nosis. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  revise  and  repub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  such  list  as  may 
be  appropriate  to  reflect  changes  in  the 
State  laws  due  to  legislation  or  Judicial  or 
administrative  interpretation. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  Include  a  State 
worker's  compensation  law  on  the  list 
during  a  period  only  if  the  Secretary  finds 
that  during  the  period  under  the  law— 

(A)  benefits  must  be  paid  for  total  disabil- 
ity or  death  of  a  worker  due  to  byssinosis: 

(B)  the  amount  of  cash  benefits  for  the 
disability  or  death  is  substantially  equiva- 
lent to  or  greater  than  the  amount  of  cash 
benefits  prescribed  under  section  4(a); 

(C)  the  standards  for  determining  death 
or  total  disability  due  to  byssinosis  are  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  the  standards  pre- 
scribed under  section  3(j): 

(D)  a  claim  for  benefits  on  account  of 
total  disability  of  a  worker  due  to  byssinosis 
is  considered  to  be  timely  filed  by  a  worker 
if  the  claim  is  filed  within  three  years  after 
a  medical  determination  of  total  disability 
due  to  byssinosis  has  been  made; 

(E)  there  are  in  effect  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  prior  employers  which  are  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  the  provisions  prescribed 
under  this  Act;  and 

(F)  there  are  applicable  such  other  provi- 
sions, regulations,  or  interpretations  as  the 
Secretary  determines  are  consistent  with 
this  Act  and  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
assure  adequate  compensation  for  total  dis- 
ability or  death  due  to  byssinosis. 

(5)  The  action  of  the  Secretary  in  includ- 
ing or  failing  to  include  a  State  worker's 
compensation  law  on  the  list  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  exclusively  in  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit in  which  the  State  is  located  or  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

EHTITLEIUMT  TO  BENKFTTS 

Sec.  S.  (aXl)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3).  benefit  payments  shall 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  as 
follows: 

(A)  In  the  case  of  total  disability  of  a 
worker  due  to  byassinosis,  the  disabled 
worker  shall  be  paid  benefits  during  the  dis- 
ability at  a  rate  equal  to  37.5  percent  of  the 
monthly  pay  rate  for  Federal  employees  in 
step  1  of  grade  GS-2  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule established  under  section  5332  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

(B)  In  the  case  of  death  of  a  worker  due  to 
bjrssinosis  or  of  a  worker  receiving  benefits 
under  this  Act.  benefits  shall  be  paid  to  the 
spouse  of  the  worker  at  the  rate  the  de- 
ceased worker  would  have  received  if  the 
worker  was  totally  disabled. 

(C)(i)  Benefits  shall  be  paid  under  this 
subparagraph— 

(I)  in  the  case  of  the  child  or  children  of  a 
worker  whose  death  was  due  to  byssinosis: 

(II)  in  the  case  of  the  child  or  children  of 
a  worker  who  was  receiving  benefits  under 
this  Act  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the 
worker: 

(III)  in  the  case  of  the  child  or  children  of 
a  worker  who  was  totally  disabled  by  byssi- 
nosis at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  worker: 
and 

(IV)  in  the  case  of  the  child  or  children  of 
a  widow  or  widower  who  was  receiving  bene- 
fits under  this  Act  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  widow  or  widower. 

(11)  If  there  is  one  child  described  in  clause 
(i).  benefits  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  speci- 
fied in  subparagraph  (A). 


(Ill)  If  there  is  more  than  one  child  de- 
scribed in  clause  (i).  benefits  paid  shall  be 
divided  equally  among  the  children  and  paid 
at  the  rate  specified  In  subparagraph  (A)  in- 
creased by— 

(I)  50  percent  of  the  rate  if  there  are  two 
children: 

(II)  75  percent  of  the  rate  if  there  are 
three  children;  and 

(III)  100  percent  of  the  rate  if  there  are 
more  than  three  children. 

(iv)  A  child  shall  not  be  entitled  to  bene- 
fits under  this  subparagraph  during  a 
month  in  which  a  widow  or  widower  is  enti- 
tled to  benefits  udner  subpararagph  (B). 

(D)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  en- 
titled to  benefit  payments  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B)  and  who  has  one  or  more 
dependents,  the  benefit  payment  shidl  be 
increased  at  the  rate  of — 

(1)  50  percent  of  the  payment  if  the  indi- 
vidual has  one  dependent: 

(11)  75  percent  of  the  payment  If  the  indi- 
vidual has  two  dependents:  and 

(ill)  100  percent  of  the  payment  if  the  in- 
dividual has  three  or  more  dependents. 

(2)  Benefit  payments  under  this  section  to 
a  worker  or  the  surviving  spouse,  child, 
parent,  brother,  or  sister  of  the  worker  shall 
be  reduced  in  a  monthly  or  other  appropri- 
ate basis  by— 

(A)  an  amoimt  equal  to  any  payment  re- 
ceived by  the  worker  or  the  surviving 
spouse,  child,  parent,  brother,  or  sister  of 
the  worker  on  account  of  the  disability  of 
the  worker  under  the  worker's  compensa- 
tion, unemployment  compensation,  or  dis- 
ability insurance  laws  of  a  State: 

(B)  the  amount  by  which  the  payment 
would  be  reduced  on  account  of  excess  earn- 
ings of  the  worker  under  section  203(b) 
through  (1)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  403(b)  through  (D)  if  the  amount 
paid  were  a  benefit  payable  under  section 
202  of  such  act  (42  U.S.C.  402);  and 

(C)  an  amount  equal  to  not  more  than  50 
percent  of  any  benefits  received  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  301  et  seq.). 

(3)  No  payments  of  benefits  .shall  be  re- 
quired under  this  subsection— 

(A)  except  pursuant  to  a  claim  for  benefits 
filed  in  such  manner,  in  such  form,  and  con- 
taining such  information,  as  the  secretary 
shall  by  regulation  precribe;  or 

(B)  for  a  period  prior  to  the  date  six 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(b>  Benefits  payable  under  this  section 
shall  not  be  considered  income  for  purposes 
fo  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

TIIIE  LIMITATIORS  AMD  MKDICAL  PRESUICPTIORS 

Sbc.  6.  (aKl)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  dis- 
ability benefits  under  this  Act.  a  worker 
must  file  a  claim  for  the  benefits  within 
three  years  after  a  medical  detemination  of 
total  disability  due  to  byssinosis. 

(2)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  death  bene- 
fits under  this  Act,  a  siurivor  of  a  worker 
must  file  a  claim  for  the  benefits  within 
three  years  after  the  later  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  or  the  date  of  death 
of  the  worker. 

(b)  In  conjunction  with  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  for  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health,  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regxilation  establish  standards  and  presump- 
tions for  determining  whether  a  worker  is  or 
was  totally  disabled  from  byssinosis  and 
whether  the  byssinosis  arose  out  of  the  em- 
ployment in  a  textile  plant. 

EMPLOYER  LIABILITY 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  section 
8(c)(1).  an  emloyer  shall  be  liable  for  secur- 


ing the  payment  of  benefits  to  employees  at 
a  level  which  is  not  less  thant  the  level  of 
payments  required  under  this  Act. 

(b)  During  a  period  in  which  a  State  work- 
er's compensation  law  is  not  included  on  the 
list  published  by  the  Secretary  under  sec- 
tion 4(b).  each  employer  in  the  State  shall 
secure  the  payment  of  benefits  for  which 
the  employer  Is  liable  under  this  Act  by— 

(1)  qualifying  as  a  self-insurer  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary: or 

(2)  establishing  and  maintaining  Insurance 
for  the  payment  of  the  benefits  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section  with  a  stock  compa- 
ny, mutual  company,  association,  person,  or 
fund  which  is  authorized  under  the  laws  of 
the  state  to  Insure  worker's  compensation. 

(c)  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (bK2),  a  policy  or  contract  of  in- 
surance must— 

(1)  require  the  payment  of  benefits  at  a 
level  which  is  not  less  than  the  level  of  ben- 
efits required  under  this  Act: 

(2)  provide  that  insolvency  or  bankruptcy 
of  the  insured  employer  shall  not  relieve 
the  insurance  carrier  of  liability  for  the  pay- 
ments: and 

(3)  contain  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  require. 

(d)  During  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  commencement  of  a  policy  or 
contract  of  insurance  issued  to  comply  with 
subsection  (bK2),  and  ending  on  the  date  of 
the  expiration  the  policy  or  contract,  the 
policy  or  contract  may  not  be  canceled  until 
at  least  thirty  days  have  elapsed  after 
notice  of  cancellation  has  been  sent  by  reg- 
istered or  certified  mail  to  the  Secretary 
and  to  the  employer  at  the  last  known  place 
of  business  of  the  employer. 

PAYMENT  OF  BENEFITS 

Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  a  to- 
tally disabled  worker  or  widow,  widower, 
child,  parent,  brother,  or  sister  of  the 
worker  the  benefits  to  which  the  individual 
is  entitled  under  this  Act  if — 

(A)  an  employer  liable  for  the  benefits  has 
not  qualified  as  a  self-insiver  or  obtained  a 
policy  or  contract  of  insurance  pursuant  to 
section  7; 

(B)  the  employer  has  not  paid  the  benefits 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time;  or 

(C)  no  employer  is  required  to  secure  the 
payment  of  the  benefits. 

(2)  In  the  case  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)  (A)  or  (B).  the  employer  shall  be  liable 
to  the  United  States  in  a  civil  action  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  paid  to  the 
worker  or  the  widow,  widower,  child,  psj-ent, 
brother,  or  sister  of  the  worker  under  this 
Act. 

(B)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  es- 
tablish standards  for  apportioning  liability 
for  benefits  payable  under  this  section 
among  more  than  one  employer. 

(cKl)  Benefit  claims  based  upon  employ- 
ment in  a  textile  plant  prior  to  January  1, 
1983,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Secretary  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act. 

(2)  Benefit  claims  based  upon  employment 
in  a  textile  plant  after  January  1,  1983.  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Secretary  and  be  a  liability  of 
the  responsible  employer  in  accordance  with 
this  Act. 

COOPERATION  WITH  STATES 

Sec.  9.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  in  order  to  carry  out  this  Act. 
with  the  consent  and  cooperation  of  a  State 
agency  charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  State  worker's  compensation  law,  the 
Secretary  may— 

(1)  utilize  the  services  of  the  State  agency: 
and 


(2)  advance  funds  to  or  reimburse  the 
State  agency  for  the  services. 

RBCULATIORS:  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Within  two  hundred  and  sev- 
enty days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  issue  such  regu- 
lations as  the  Secretary  considers  appropri- 
ate to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(b)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  convening  of  each  session  of  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  an  annual  report  on  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  Act. 

(cKl)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  relieve  an 
employer  of  the  duty  to  comply  with  a  State 
worker's  compensation  law  except  insofar  as 
the  law  is  in  conflict  with  this  Act. 

(2)  The  provisions  of  a  State  worker's 
compensation  law  which  provide  greater 
benefits  than  the  benefits  payable  under 
this  Act  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  in  con- 
flict with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
subsection  and  regiilations  of  the  Secretary, 
during  a  period  in  which  a  State  workmen's 
compensation  law  is  not  included  on  the  list 
published  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
4(b),  sections  5,  6.  11,  14  through  28,  34,  35, 
36.  39.  40,  and  42  of  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act  (33 
UJS.C.  905,  906,  911,  914  through  928,  934, 
935,  936,  939,  940,  and  942)  shaU  be  applica- 
ble to  each  employer  in  the  State  with  re- 
spect to  death  or  total  disability  due  to  bys- 
sinosis arising  out  of  employment  in  a  tex- 
tile plant. 

(2)  In  administering  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe  in  the  Federal  Register 
such  additional  provisions  (not  Inconsistent 
with  provisions  of  the  Longshoremen's  and 
Harbor  Worker's  Compensation  Act  not  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  as  the  Secretary 
considers  necessary  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  benefits  by  the  employer  to  persons 
entitled  to  benefits  under  this  Act. 

RESEARCH 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into 
contracts  with,  and  make  grants  to,  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organizations  and 
individuals  for  the  construction,  purchase, 
and  operation  of  fixed  site  and  mobile  clini- 
cal facilities  for  the  analysis,  examination, 
and  treatment  of  respiratory  and  pulmo- 
nary impairments  in  active  and  inactive  tex- 
tile plant  workers. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Initiate  research 
within  the  National  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health,  and  may  make  re- 
search grants  to  public  and  private  agencies 
and  organizations  and  individuals,  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  a  simple  and  effective 
test  to  detect,  measure,  and  treat  respirato- 
ry and  pulmonary  impairments  in  active 
and  Inactive  textile  plant  workers. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  the 
Secretary,  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  this  section,  an  agency,  organization, 
or  individual  must  make  all  information, 
uses,  products,  processes,  patents,  and  other 
developments  resulting  from  the  grant 
available  to  the  general  public. 

DISCRIMINATION 

Sec.  12.  (aKl)  An  employer  may  not  dis- 
charge or  discriminate  against  a  worker  em- 
ployed by  the  employer  on  the  ground  that 
the  worker  is  suffering  from  byssinosis  or 
has  filed  a  claim  for  benefits  under  this  Act 
or  any  other  Federal  or  State  law. 

(2)  A  person  may  not  cause  or  attempt  to 
cause  an  employer  to  violate  this  subsection. 

(b)(1)  Within  ninety  days  Jifter  a  violation 
of  subsection  (a),  a  worker  who  believes  that 
the  worker  has  been  discharged  or  other- 


wise discriminated  against  by  a  person  in 
violation  of  subsection  (a),  or  a  representa- 
tive of  the  worker,  may  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  a  review  of  the  alleged  discharge  or 
discrimination. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  send  a  copy  of  the 
application  to  the  person  who  allegedly 
committed  the  violation. 

(3XA)  Upon  receipt  of  an  application  for 
review  under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary 
shall  cause  an  investigation  to  be  made  of 
the  allegations  contained  in  the  application. 

(B)  In  conducting  the  investigation,  upon 
the  request  of  a  party  to  the  investigation, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  an  opportunity 
for  public  hearing  to  enable  the  parties  to 
present  information  relating  to  the  alleged  . 
violation. 

(C)  At  least  five  days  before  the  hearing, 
each  party  shall  be  given  written  notice  of 
the  time  and  place  of  the  hearing. 

(D)  The  hearing  shall  be  on  the  record 
and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  554 
of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(E)  A  hearing  examine  presiding  over  a 
hearing  held  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
slum  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  not  less 
than  the  rate  prescribed  for  step  1  of  grade 
GS-16  of  the  General  Schedule  esUblished 
under  section  5532  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code. 

(5)(A)  Upon  completing  the  investigation, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  findings  of  fact  on 
the  violation  alleged  in  the  application. 

(B)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  viola- 
tion did  occur,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  a 
decision  and  an  order  requiring  the  person 
committing  the  violation  to  take  such  af- 
firmative action  as  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate.  Including  the  rehiring  or  rein- 
sUtement  of  the  worker  to  the  former  posi- 
tion of  the  worker  with  back  pay. 

(C)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  there  is  no 
violation,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  an  order 
denying  the  application. 

(D)  The  order  shall  incorporate  the  find- 
ings of  the  Secretary. 

(c)  If  an  order  is  issued  under  subsection 
(bK5KB)  granting  relief  to  a  worter,  at  the 
request  of  the  worker,  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  assess  against  the  person  committing 
the  violation  a  sum  equal  to  the  aggregate 
amount  of  aU  costs  and  expenses  (including 
attorney's  fees)  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  have  been  reasonably  Incurred  by 
the  worker  for,  or  in  connection  with,  the 
institution  and  prosecution  of  the  proceed- 
ings; and 

(2)  transmit  the  sum  to  the  worker. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  13.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  in  reintroduc- 
ing this  bill,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  I  are 
recognizing  the  fact  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  working  are  possible  vic- 
tims by  byssinosis.  Those  woriLcrs  who 
are  most  likely  to  contract  it  are  the 
backbone  of  the  textile  industry  which 
is  vital  to  our  regional  economy.  EJsti- 
mates  indicate  that  250,000  to  300.000 
textile  workers  are  significantly  ex- 
posed to  cotton  dust  in  the  primary 
textile  industry.  This  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  method  for  compensating  these 
workers  for  disability  that  arises  out 
of  their  emplojmient.  Such  compensa- 
tion is  only  fair. 
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Several  years  ago,  Mr.  President, 
Congress  Initiated  a  compensation  pro- 
gram for  those  who  suffer  from  black 
lung.  I  urge  the  Labor  and  Himian  Re- 
sources Committee  to  arrange  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  bill  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Delay  only  increases  the  number 
of  those  who  suffer  from  this  debili- 
tating condition.* 


owned  land  to  Decatur  for  a  landfill  to  hold 
lime  sludge  from  a  water  treatment  plant. 

The  bill  is  sponsored  by  Rep.  Robert  H. 
Michel  (R-m.)  and  backed  by  other  Down- 
state  representatives.  Its  passage  would  cure 
a  nagging  headache  for  farmers  and  conser- 
vationists in  central  Ullnois. 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DizoH): 
S.  1157.  A  bill  to  deauthorize  the 
William  L.  Springer  Lake  portion  of 
the  flood  control  project  for  the  Illi- 
nois River  and  tributaries,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  and  Indiana,  and  for  other 
purposes;  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGIH  LAKK 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois Senator  Dixon  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  deauthorize  the 
William  L.  Springer  Lake  portion  of 
the  flood  control  project  for  the  Illi- 
nois River  and  tributaries  authorized 
by  section  203  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1962.  The  project  site  is  only  1 
mile  upstream  from  Decatur,  ni. 

The  Springer  Lake  project  was  de- 
clared inactive  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers when  no  economic  justification 
was  foimd  for  completing  the  pro- 
posed dam  and  lake.  We  need  to  deau- 
thorize the  project  now  because  the 
Federal  Government  still  owns  a  52- 
acre  site,  which  would  have  been  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  project,  that 
the  city  of  Decatur  would  now  like  to 
use  for  the  expansion  of  its  water 
treatment  landfill  operations. 

There  is  no  opposition  that  we  know 
of  to  this  deauthorization.  the  mayor 
and  city  council  fully  support  this 
effort.  The  Republican  leader  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Bob 
Michel,  has  proposed  identical  legisla- 
tion in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  editorial  which  recent- 
ly appeared  in  the  Chicago  Sim-Times 
entitled  "Forget  This  Dam"  be  includ- 
ed in  the  Record  following  this  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Mar.  1, 1983] 
FoRcrr  This  Dam 

Twenty  years  ago  Congress  authorized  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  dam  the  Sanga- 
mon River  and  create  a  huge  reservoir  to 
control  flooding  and  provide  water  for 
nearby  Decatur. 

Known  as  the  Lake  Sprlnger-OaUey  Dam 
project,  it  was  immediately  and  Justifiably 
denounced  by  environmentalists  because  it 
would  flood  more  land  than  it  protected  and 
provide  Decatur  with  water  it  didn't  need. 

The  environmentalists  won  a  partial  victo- 
ry in  1975  when  the  Corps  placed  the 
project  on  its  inactive  list.  This  year  Con- 
gress should  close  the  book  on  the  ill-con- 
ceived project  by  passing  a  bill  to  deautho- 
rize it  and  give  52  acres  of  govemment- 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Glenn): 

S.   1158.  A  bill  to  apply  duty-free 

treatment  to  imported  water  chestnuts 

and  bamboo  shoots;  to  the  Committee 

on  Finance. 

DUTT-PXB  TSXATMXIIT  OP  WATER  CRXSTmnS 
AMD  BAMBOO  SHOOTS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  for  myself  and  my 
good  friend  Senator  Glenn  legislation 
to  remove  permanently  the  column  I 
rate  of  duty  on  imported  processed 
water  chestnuts  and  bamboo  shoots. 

Water  chestnuts  and  bamboo  shoots 
are  currently  imported  from  Canada, 
Guatemala,  Thailand,  Taiwan,  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  La  Choy 
Food  Products  of  Archbold,  Ohio,  a  di- 
vision of  Beatrice  Foods  of  Chicago, 
m.,  and  other  U.S.  companies  use 
these  vegetables  in  a  variety  of  in- 
creasingly popular  packaged  oriental 
food  products.  They  also  sell  these 
vegetables  directly  for  use  in  home 
cooking. 

This  legislation  makes  permanent 
the  temporary  suspension  of  duties  on 
these  vegetables  which  was  approved 
by  Congress  without  opposition  and 
signed  into  law  by  the  President  as 
part  of  Public  Law  96-609  on  Decem- 
ber 28,  1980.  This  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  the  tariff  duties  is  scheduled  to 
expire  June  30,  1983. 

Hearings  held  by  the  Trade  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  in  1980  determined  that 
there  were  no  American  processors  of 
water  chestnuts  and  bamboo  shoots 
and  that  suspension  of  the  duty  would 
not  affect  the  limited  production  of 
freshwater  chestnuts  in  this  country. 
The  situation  remains  the  same  today, 
and  no  opposition  has  arisen  to  the 
tariff  suspension  during  the  more 
than  2  years  of  its  operation.  There- 
fore, the  reimposition  of  the  duties  on 
these  vegetables  on  the  expiration  of 
the  temporary  suspension  on  June  30, 
1983,  will  not  serve  to  protect  a  domes- 
tic industry.  However,  the  reimposi- 
tion of  these  duties  would  have  the 
effect  of  imnecessarily  increasing  the 
cost  of  these  vegetables  to  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  our  introduction  of 
this  legislation  follows  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  identical  bill— H.R.  1898— In; 
the  House  of  Representatives.  That 
legislation  was  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentative Delbert  Latta  and  is  moving 
ahead  in  the  House.  In  fact,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  holding  a 
hearing  on  this  tariff  measure  today. 
We  will  certainly  work  to  have  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  focus  attention  on  it 
here  in  the  Senate,  too. 


April  27,  1983 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1158 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
items  903.45.  903.50.  and  903.55  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19  UJS.C. 
1202)  are  repealed. 

(b)  Subpart  A  of  part  8  of  schedule  1  of 
such  schedules  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Item  137.84  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"25%  ad  val."  in  column  1  and  inserting  in 

Ueu  thereof  "free". 

(2)  Item  138.40  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"17.5%  ad  val."  in  column  1  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "free". 

(c)  Subpart  C  of  part  8  of  schedule  1  of 
such  schedules  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Item  141.70  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"7%  ad  val."  in  column  1  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "free". 

(2)  Item  141.78  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"9%  ad  val."  in  column  1  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "free". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  after  June  30,  1983. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  co- 
sponsoring,  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league Senator  Percy,  legislation  to 
prevent  the  reimposition  of  tariff 
duties  on  imported,  processed  water 
chestnuts  and  bamboo  shoots.  The 
current  temporary  suspension  of 
duties  on  these  products  has  for  2 
years  significantly  reduced  consumer 
prices  of  these  vegetables  and  of  the 
prepared  foods  in  which  they  are  in- 
corporated. 

La  Choy  Food  Products,  the  largest 
Importer  and  user  of  these  vegetables, 
employs  500  workers  in  Archbold, 
Ohio.  La  Choy  and  other  companies 
sell  water  chestnuts  and  bamboo 
shoots  directly  to  consumers  and  in- 
clude them  in  a  variety  of  increasingly 
popular,  packaged  oriental  food  prod- 
ucts. Reimposing  tariffs  on  these  prod- 
ucts would  serve  no  useful  purpose. 
The  revenues  from  such  duties  would 
be  minimal  and  there  is  no  domestic 
industry  producing  these  vegetables 
that  would  benefit  from  such  trade  re- 
strictions. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  support  of  this 
bill. 


April  27,  1983 
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By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself. 
Mr.  CJRANSTON,  Mr.  Hollings. 
Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Qiiayle, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER,  Mr.  BTnu>iCK,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Andrews,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Eagleton,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Httd- 
DLESTON,  Mr.  Ford,  and  Mr. 
Riegle): 


S.  1159.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  to  extend 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  export 
of  domestically  produced  crude  oil;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

ALASKAN  oil  EXPORT  RKSTRICTIOMS 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
September  30,  1983,  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979  will  expire. 
With  it  wiU  expire  important  restric- 
tions on  the  export  of  Alaskan  North 
Slope  oil.  These  restrictions  are  in  our 
national  Interest.  They  should  be  re- 
tained. 

In  1973.  as  part  of  the  legislation  ap- 
proving the  trans-Alaska  pipeline,  the 
Congress  specifically  restricted  the 
export  of  Alaskan  oil  and  provided 
that  the  Congress  would  have  60  days 
to  prevent,  by  concurrent  resolution, 
any  exports  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Congress  recognized  then, 
as  I  believe  it  will  now.  that  it  simply 
makes  no  sense  to  undertake  an  enor- 
mous Investment  in  oil  exporation.  de- 
velopment, and  infrastructure  in  the 
name  of  energy  security— and  then  re- 
verse direction  by  exporting  away  the 
very  security  we  have  worked  so  hard 
to  create. 

These  restrictions  were  debated  and 
strengthened  in  1977  when  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969  was  ex- 
tended for  2  years.  Also  strengthened 
was  the  role  of  the  Congress.  Rejec- 
tion by  one  House  of  Congress  could 
halt  oil  exports. 

Two  years  later,  with  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1979.  these  oil 
export  restrictions  reached  the  form 
they  have  today.  In  the  U.S.  Senate, 
they  were  approved  52  to  30.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  340  Mem- 
bers voted  in  favor  of  the  restrictions; 
61  voted  against  them. 

The  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979,  and  the  legislation  I  will  propose 
today,  did  not  prevent  exports  of  Alas- 
kan oil.  However,  it  does  impose  re- 
strictions that  permit  exports  under 
certain  carefully  drawn  conditions. 

I  would  like  to  read  them  now. 
CJrude  oil  may  be  exported  only  if: 

(A)  The  President  makes  and  publishes 
express  findings  that  exports  of  such  crude 
oil,  including  exchanges— 

1.  Will  not  dimmish  the  total  quantity  or 
quality  of  petroleum  refined  within,  stored 
within,  or  legally  committed  to  be  trans- 
ported to  and  sold  within  the  United  States; 

2.  Will,  within  three  months  following  the 
initiation  of  such  exports  or  exchanges, 
result  in: 

(a)  Acquisition  cost  to  the  refiners  which 
purchase  the  imported  crude  oil  being  lower 
than  the  acquisition  cost  such  refiners 
would  have  to  pay  for  the  domestically  pro- 
duced oil  in  the  absence  of  such  an  export 
or  exchange;  and 

(b)  Not  less  than  75  percent  of  such  sav- 
ings in  costs  being  reflected  in  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  of  products  refined  from 
such  imported  crude  oil. 

3.  Will  be  made  only  pursuant  to  contracts 
which  may  be  terminated  if  the  crude  oil 


supplies  of  the  United  States  are  interrupt- 
ed, threatened,  or  diminished; 

4.  Are  clearly  necessary  to  protect  the  na- 
tional interest;  and 

5.  Are  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(B)  The  President  reports  such  findings  to 
the  Congress,  and  the  Congress,  within  60 
days  thereafter,  agrees  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution approving  such  exports  on  the  basis 
of  the  findings. 

These  restrictions  are  prudent.  They 
are  essential  to  our  energy  security 
and  to  the  security  of  our  Nation. 
They  should  be  retained. 

These  restrictions  do  provide  the 
President  sufficient  flexibility  to 
submit  an  export  proposal  if  he  deter- 
mines that  our  national  interest  and 
the  Interest  of  U.S.  consumers  will  be 
served.  However,  imlike  other  laws  re- 
stricting oil  exports,  the  restrictions 
guarantee  a  strong,  affirmative  con- 
gressional role  in  any  export  decision. 
In  addition,  the  restrictions  do  not 
affect  existing  international  bilateral 
and  multilateral  oil  supply  obligations. 
I  do  not  believe  that  now  is  the  time 
to  weaken  these  restrictions.  Our  econ- 
omy and  our  security  have  been 
shaken  by  two  major  oil  crises  in  the 
last  decade.  When  the  International 
economy  emerges  from  today's  global 
recession,  our  ability  to  act— as  we 
must— as  a  Nation,  unbound  by  the 
dictates  of  petroleum-exporting  na- 
tions whose  interests  are  not  always 
our  own.  will  be  determined  by  the 
foresight  with  which  we  address  the 
future  today. 

Mr.  President,  some  are  proposing 
now  that  we  lift  these  restrictions, 
that  we  sell  Alaskan  oil  to  Japan,  that 
we  can  replace  this  oil  with  imports 
from  other  nations  such  as  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  serve  the  interest  of  this  Nation  by 
reducing  our  supply  of  secure  U.S.  oil. 
I  do  not  believe  we  act  with  foresight 
if  we  draw  down  our  reserves  to  stimu- 
late exports  and  replace  these  exports 
with  increased  imports  of  Middle  East- 
em  oil. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  serve  the  in- 
terest of  this  Nation  if  we  pump  oil  ex- 
ports out  of  Alaska  faster  than  we  are 
filling  our  own  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. I  do  not  believe  we  act  with 
foresight  if  we  allow  to  wither  the 
multibillion-dollar  U.S.  refining  and 
transportation  infrastructure  dedicat- 
ed to  Alaskan  oil— for  once  this  Infra- 
structure and  the  thousands  of  people 
to  run  it  are  gone;  they  can  never  be 
replaced  in  time  to  serve  our  needs  in 
some  future  crisis. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  serve  the  in- 
terest of  the  Nation  by  allowing  Japan 
to  improve  cosmetically  its  balance-of- 
payments  surplus  with  the  United 
States  and  thus  delay  changing  the  re- 
strictions it  imposes  on  imports  of 
America's  manufactured  and  agricul- 
tural products.  I  do  not  believe  we  act 
with  foresight  if.  by  selling  Japan  oil 


now.  that  nation  will  have  less  incen-  . 
tive  to  develop  its  own  petrolexmi  re- 
serves. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  introducing 
before  the  Senate  today  legislation 
that  would  extend  the  current  Alas- 
kan oil  export  restrictions  indefinitely. 
I  Mn  joined  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senator  C^ranston.  Senator 
Hollings,  Senator  Packwood.  Senator 
QuATLE.  Senator  Sarbanes,  Senator 
Durenberger,  Senator  Burdick,  Sena- 
tor Mitchell.  Senator  Jackson,  Sena- 
tor Sasser,  Senator  Andrews,  Senator 
ElAGLETON,  Senator  Melcher,  Senator 
Hart,  Senator  Randolph.  Senator 
Huddleston,  Senator  Ford,  and  Sena- 
tor RiEGLE.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
an  identical  bill  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, H.R.  1197,  already  has  213 
cosponsors. 

The  existing  restrictions  on  oil  ex- 
ports  should  be  retained.  They  are  a 
sound  investment  in  commonsense. 
They  may  well  be  the  measuire  of  our 
security  in  years  to  come. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimotis  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  biU  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1159 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 7(d)  of  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2406(d))  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  termination  provisions  contained 
in  section  20  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to 
this  subsection.". 


By    Mr.    DURENBERGEIR    (for. 

himself.     Mr.     Bentsen.     Mr. 

Symms.      Mr.      Pryor.      Mr. 

Wallop,   Mr.   Moynihan.   and 

Mr.  BoREN): 
S.  1161.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  it  clear 
that  certain  motor  vehicles  operating 
leases  are  leases;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

terminal  rental  adjustment  clause  bill 
•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  bill  I  introduce  today  with  a 
number  of  my  coUetigues  from  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  will  settle  a  contro- 
versy that  many  of  us  thought  should 
never  have  arisen,  and  that  we 
thought  we  had  settled  last  year  in  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act. 

Our  bill  will  make  clear  that  a  termi- 
nal rental  adjustment  clause  (TRAC) 
in  a  motor  vehicle  operating  lease  will 
not  be  taken  into  account  in  determin- 
ing whether  an  agreement  is  a  lease 
for  Federal  tax  purposes  if  the  lessor 
either  is  personally  liable  for  repay- 
ment or  has  pledged  certain  other 
property  as  security  for  amounts  bor- 
rowed to  finance  the  acquisition  of  the 
property.  The  bill  would  be  effective 
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for  all  agreements  regardless  of 
^fi^ether  they  were  signed  before  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  act. 

For  the  purposes  of  our  bill,  a  termi- 
nal rental  adjustment  clause  is  a  provi- 
sion in  an  agreement  that  permits  or 
requires  an  adjustment  in  the  rental 
price  based  on  the  amount  realized  in 
the  disposition  of  the  property  at  the 
termination  of  the  lease.  This  form  of 
lease  is  used  for  approximately  4  mil- 
lion vehicles  according  to  the  Ameri- 
can Automotive  Leasing  Association 
(AALA). 

The  history  of  TRAC  has  lieen  tor- 
turous these  last  few  years.  In  1979, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  reversed 
a  longstanding  audit  practice  in  a  pri- 
vate letter  ruling  denying  lease  treat- 
ment both  retroactively  and  prospec- 
tively to  agreements  containing  a  ter- 
minal rental  adjustment  clause.  This 
letter  was  not  made  public  until  May 
1980.  In  1981,  the  Tax  Court  overruled 
the  Service  in  Swift  E>odge  against 
Commissioner. 

While  the  decision  was  on  appeal. 
Congress  stepped  in  last  year  during 
TEFRA  and  included  a  provision  stat- 
ing loud  and  clear  that  the  Service  was 
not  to  disallow  TRAC  leases  retroac- 
tively and  was  not  to  disallow  such 
leases  prospectively  until  new  regula- 
tions were  issued.  It  was  the  under- 
standing of  many  of  us,  including  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Texas 
and  the  sponsor  of  that  provision,  Mr. 
Bentser.  that  the  Treasury  should 
issue  new  regulations  only  after  a 
major  policy  level  study  of  the  eco- 
nomic and  tax  consequences  and  only 
under  extraordinary  circumstances. 

Despite  Congress'  intent,  the  Treas- 
ury issued  regulations  only  11  weelcs 
after  the  passage  of  TEFRA  and  with- 
out any  major  study  of  the  effects  of 
the  change.  These  regulations  would 
deny  lease  treatment  for  tax  purposes 
of  leases  containing  a  terminal  rental 
adjustment  clause. 

If  the  Treasury  had  done  the  study 
of  the  economic  effect  of  such  regula- 
tions, they  would  have  found  devastat- 
ing results.  In  the  short  run.  the  fact 
of  proposing  regulations  with  an  effec- 
tive date  of  the  date  first  Issued  has 
caused  tiumoU  in  the  industry.  A  wait- 
and-see  attitude  is  widespread.  After 
all,  final  regulations  along  the  lines  of 
the  proposed  regulations  will  mean 
that  deals  must  be  renegotiated  and 
contracts  rewritten.  Unless  a  user  has 
an  urgent  need  for  an  automobile,  the 
company  is  likely  to  wait  until  more 
certainty  is  available  on  actual  costs. 

Some  say  companies  will  delay  3 
months,  others  say  6  to  9  months.  A  3- 
month  delay  alone  could  result  in  the 
loss  of  375,000  new-car  purchases  with 
a  sales  value  of  $3.75  billion.  The  auto- 
mobUe  industry  certainly  cannot 
afford  such  losses  at  this  time. 

A  look  at  the  long-term  effect  of  a 
denial  of  lease  treatment  brings  even 
more  staggering  economic  problems. 


Denial  of  lease  treatment  is  likely  to 
discourage  leasing  generally.  Accord- 
ing to  a  study  prepto-ed  for  the  Ameri- 
can Automobile  Leasing  Association, 
business-owned  vehicles  are  held  32 
months  compared  to  28  months  for 
leased  vehicles.  If  businesses  delayed  4 
additional  months  in  purchasing  new 
cars,  the  automobile  industry  would 
lose  billions  of  dollars.  Even  a  1-month 
delay  would  reduce  new-car  purchases 
by  approximately  57,000  vehicles, 
which  at  an  average  price  of  $10,000, 
means  $570  million. 

Should  all  the  present  TRAC  leases 
continue  as  leases  but  be  recognized 
for  tax  purposes  as  sales,  the  long- 
range  revenue  effect  on  the  Treasury 
is  estimated  at  $85  million  aimually. 
This  results  from  the  shift  of  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  and  depreciation 
to  the  users  of  the  vehicles. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  note  briefly 
the  one  real  difference  between  this 
year's  biU  and  the  TEFRA  provision. 
This  year,  vehicles  used  for  either 
business  or  personal  reasons  are  eligi- 
ble for  lease  treatment.  During 
TEFRA,  at  Treasury's  urging,  we  in- 
cluded only  leases  for  business  pur- 
poses. Treasury  expressed  concern 
that  estimates,  which  showed  no  ap- 
preciable revenue  loss,  had  been  done 
only  on  business  leases.  Given  the  Fi- 
nance Conunittee's  concern  with  reve- 
nue impacts,  we  accepted  this  modifi- 
cation. However,  no  sound  tax  policy 
exists  to  treat  personal  differently 
from  business  leases,  and  such  a  dis- 
tinction causes  signficant  administra- 
tive complexity  requiring  the  Service 
to  examine  the  use  to  which  each 
automobile  is  put. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  difficult  eco- 
nomic times,  the  Congress  must  speak 
out  to  end  the  uncertainty  that  has 
engulfed  the  automobile  leasing  indus- 
try, an  uncertainty  that  has  signifi- 
cant ripple  effects  on  the  already-trou- 
bled automobile  industry.  Failure  to 
do  so  is  likely  to  bring  a  revenue  loss 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  cer- 
tainly a  loss  to  the  country's  economy. 
We  can  ill  afford  such  adverse  conse- 
quences from  oiur  inaction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  and  the  attached  background  ma- 
terials be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1161 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 7701  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  definitions)  is  amended  by 
relettering  subsection  (d)  as  (e)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (c)  the  following 
new  subsection: 
"(d)  Motor  Vehicle  Operating  Leases.— 
"(1)   In   general.— For   purposes   of   this 
title,  the  fact  that  a  motor  vehicle  operating 
agreement  contains  a  terminal  rental  ad- 
justment clause  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 


count In  determining  whether  such  agree- 
ment is  a  lease. 

"(3)  Dbpihitions.— For  puriKMes  of  para- 
graph (1)— 

"(A)  The  term  'motor  vehicle  operating 
agreement'  means  any  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  a  motor  vehicle  (including  a  trailer) 
under  which  the  lessor— 

"(i)  is  personally  liable  for  the  repayment 
of,  or 

"(ii)  has  pledged  property  (but  only  to  the 
extent  of  the  net  fair  market  value  of  the 
lessor's  interest  In  such  property),  other 
than  property  subject  to  the  agreement  or 
property  directly  or  indirectly  financed  by 
Indebtedness  secured  by  property  subject  to 
the  agreement,  as  security  for, 
all  amounts  borrowed  to  finance  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  subject  to  the  agreement. 

"(B)  The  term  terminal  rental  adjust- 
ment clause'  means  a  provision  of  an  agree- 
ment which  permits  or  requires  the  rental 
price  to  be  adjusted  upward  or  downward  by 
reference  to  the  amount  realized  by  the 
lessor  under  the  agreement  upon  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  such  property." 

Sec  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  whether  the 
agreement  was  entered  into  before  or  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
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A.  The  proposed  legislation. 

B.  Why  the  proposed  legislation  should  be 
enacted. 

I.  Removing  the  power  of  Treasury  to 
change  the  rule  of  section  210  of  TEFRA 
without  Congressional  involvement  is  desir- 
able in  order  to  insure  that  Congress  will  be 
involved  in  any  policy  change  of  tax  law  in 
this  area,  and  is  necessary  to  prevent  a  re- 
versal of  existing  law  through  administra- 
tive action  rather  than  through  the  legisla- 
tive type  of  deliberation  and  consideration 
that  was  contemplated  when  Congress  en- 
acted section  210  of  TEFRA. 

a.  Section  210  of  TEFRA  was  enacted  not 
only  to  prevent  the  retroactive  application 
of  a  new  IRS  audit  position,  but  also  to  pro- 
vide a  rule  for  the  future  which  could  be 
changed  by  an  IRS  regulation  only  under 
"extraordinary  circumstances"  and  then 
only  after  Treasury  and  the  IRS  had  com- 
pleted major  policy-level  studies  addressing 
the  tax  and  economic  issues  raised  by  such  a 
change. 

b.  Contrary  to  Congressional  intent. 
Treasury  issued  a  proposed  regulation 
(which  it  labeled  as  merely  "interpretative") 
to  reverse  the  rule  contained  in  section  210 
only  81  days  after  its  enactment  without 
conducting  economic  or  policy  studies  con- 
templated by  Congressional  sponsors  of  sec- 
tion 210. 

II.  Removing  the  power  of  the  IRS  to 
issue  a  regulation  reversing  the  rule  set 
forth  In  section  210  of  TEFRA  will  prevent 
a  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Treasury  that  would 
result  from  the  issuance  of  such  a  regula- 
tion.   

III.  The  exclusion  from  TEFRA  section 
210  of  consumer  leases  of  motor  vehicles  for 
personal  use  was  inserted  in  section  210  of 
TEFRA  at  the  last  moment  at  the  request 
of  Treasury  without  appropriate  consider- 
ation, and  any  rule  that  would  make  a  dis- 
tinction as  to  the  lessor's  tax  treatment  on 
the  basis  of  the  type  of  use  of  the  property 
by  the  lessee  should  be  made  only  by  Con- 
gress after  appropriate  consideration  and 
deliberation. 

a.  As  a  matter  of  law  and  sound  tax  policy, 
no  reasonable  basis  exists  for  distinguishing 


motor  vehicle  lease  transactions  on  the 
basis  of  the  type  of  use  of  the  property  by 
the  lessee. 

b.  Consumer  leases  for  personal  use  are 
entitled  to  protection  of  the  kind  provided 
in  section  210  of  TEFRA  against  retroactive 
changes  in  IRS  audit  position  Just  as  much 
as  commercial  leases  for  business  use,  and 
are  equally  entitled  to  protection  against  ill- 
considered  future  administrative  policy 
changes. 

c.  Application  of  the  existing  rule  con- 
tained in  section  210  of  TEFRA  to  motor  ve- 
hicles that  are  used  for  personal  purposes 
will  not  result  in  a  revenue  loss. 

rv.  The  rule  provided  by  the  proposed  leg- 
islation Is  consistent  with  substantial  judi- 
cial authority. 

a.  The  existence  of  a  terminal  rental  ad- 
justment clause  is  not  inconsistent  with 
lease  treatment  under  the  holding  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

1.  The  UJ3.  Supreme  Court  in  essence  has 
instructed  the  IRS  to  stay  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  recharacterizing  lease  transactions 
as  sales  where  the  form  of  the  transaction  is 
not  principally  motivated  by  tax  avoidance 
features. 

2.  Motor  vehicle  leases  in  general,  and  ter- 
minal rental  adjustment  clauses  contained 
therein,  are  motivated  by  business  and  eco- 
nomic realities,  not  by  tax  avoidance. 

3.  Open-«nd  motor  vehicle  lessors  retain 
genuine  and  significant  attributes  of  a  tradi- 
tional lessor. 

b.  Although  the  only  Justification  given  by 
the  IKS  for  issuance  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tion to  reverse  the  rule  of  section  210  of 
TEFRA  is  of  a  technical  nature,  the  lower 
courts,  being  divided  on  this  very  issue,  do 
not  even  consistently  support  the  IRS  tech- 
nical position. 

V.  Failure  to  enact  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion will  allow  the  IRS  to  proceed  with  the 
Issuance  of  regulations  reversing  the  rule  of 
section  210  of  TEFRA  that  will  have  serious 
adverse  consequences  to  motor  vehicle  les- 
sors, dealers  and  manufacturers,  but  which 
will  provide  no  significant  benefit  to  the 
public  or  the  government. 

VI.  Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  decision  of  Con- 
gress to  repeal  safe  harbor  leasing. 

VII.  Codification  of  Federal  income  tax 
statutes  is  a  valuable  add  to  tax  practition- 
ers, taxpayers,  and  IRS  personnel  to  en- 
liance  compliance  with  and  administration 
of  the  nation's  tax  laws. 

Vni.  Revenue  Effect  of  Proposed  Legisla- 
tion. 

a  As  to  commercially  leased  automobiles 
for  business  use,  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation  will  not  result  in  a  revenue  loss 
and  could  result  In  an  Increase  In  govern- 
ment revenues  in  the  short  run  by  as  much 
as  <300  million  to  $900  million  and  thereaf- 
ter by  as  much  as  (85  million  annually. 

b.  As  to  consumer  leases  of  automobiles 
for  personal  use,  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation  Is  unlikely  to  result  In  a  revenue 
loss. 

rx.  Conclusion. 

Appendix:  Report  on  the  Impact  of  Pro- 
posed IRS  Regulations  on  TRAC  Leases  by 
Emil  M.  Simley. 

A.  THE  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION 

The  proposed  legislation  will 

(I)  remove  the  power  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment to  issue  regulations  without  the 
Involvement  of  Congress  that  would  change 
the  existing  rule  of  law  set  forth  in  section 
210  of  TEFRA,  which  provides  that  the  ex- 
istence of  a  terminal  rental  adjustment 
clause  in  certain  motor  vehicle  agreements 


will  not  be  taken  into  account  In  determin- 
ing whether  such  agreement  constitutes  a 
lease  for  Federal  income  tax  purpoaes, 

(2)  remove  the  limitation  presently  con- 
tained in  section  210  of  TEFRA  relating  to 
motor  vehicles  that  are  used  for  personal 
purposes,  and 

(3)  codify  the  existing  rule  of  law  as  set 
forth  In  section  210  of  TEFRA 

B.  WHY  THE  PROPOSED  LIOISLATIOH  SHOULD  BE 
KR  ACTED 

I.  Removing  the  power  of  Treasury  to 
change  the  rule  of  section  210  of  TEFRA 
without  Congressional  Involvement  Is  desir- 
able In  order  to  Insure  that  Congress  will  be 
involved  in  any  policy  change  of  tax  law  in 
this  area,  and  Is  necessary  to  prevent  a  re- 
versal of  existing  law  through  administra- 
tive action  rather  than  tiu-ough  the  legisla- 
tive type  of  deliberation  and  consideration 
that  was  contemplated  when  Congress  en- 
acted section  210  of  TEFRA 

Section  210  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1983  ("TEFRA"). 
which  was  signed  into  law  by  the  President 
on  September  3,  1982,  provides  that  the  ex- 
istence of  a  terminal  rental  adjustment 
clause  in  a  "qu^ifled  motor  vehicle  agree- 
ment" shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  de- 
termining whether  such  agreement  is  a 
lease.  A  qualified  motor  vehicle  agreement 
is  defined  in  section  210  of  TEFRA  as  an 
agreement  with  respect  to  a  motor  vehicle 
(1)  entered  into  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
any  law  or  the  publication  of  a  regulation 
providing  a  contrary  rule.  (2)  with  respect  to 
which  the  lessor  is  personally  liable  for  re- 
payment of  all  amounts  borrowed  to  finance 
the  leased  property,  and  (3)  with  respect  to 
which  the  lessee  uses  the  leased  property  in 
a  business  or  for  the  production  of  Income. 
A  "terminal  rental  adjustment  clause"  is  de- 
fined as  a  provision  permitting  or  requiring 
an  adjustment  to  the  rent  by  reference  to 
the  amount  realized  by  the  lessor  on  the 
sale  of  the  leased  property.  Although  sec- 
tion 210  of  TEFRA  does  not  prevent  Treas- 
ury from  Issuing  contrary  rules  on  a  pro- 
spective basis,  section  210  and  its  legislative 
history  neither  requires  nor  encourages  the 
adoption  of  a  regulation  to  reverse  the  rule 
stated  in  section  210.  To  the  contrary,  the 
principal  sponsors  and  supporters  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  intended  that  a  re- 
versal of  the  existing  law  expressed  in  sec- 
tion 210  would  occur  only  through  legisla- 
tive tjfpe  of  deliberation. 

a.  Section  210  of  TEFRA  was  enacted  not 
only  to  prevent  the  retroactive  application 
of  a  new  IRS  audit  position,  but  also  to  pro- 
vide a  rule  for  the  future  which  could  be 
changed  by  an  IRS  regulation  only  under 
"extraordinary  circumstances"  and  then 
only  after  Treasury  and  the  IRS  had  com- 
pleted major  policy-level  studies  addressing 
the  tax  and  econoioic  issues  raised  by  such  a 
change. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  Congress  In  enact- 
ing section  210  of  TEFRA  was  to  prevent 
the  retroactive  application  of  a  new  IRS 
audit  position  reflected  in  an  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  Technical  Advice  Memorandum 
issued  by  the  National  Office  In  December 
1979  (LTR  8019120)  that  would  have  re- 
versed a  longstanding  audit  position  recog- 
nizing leases  (»nt&lning  terminal  rental  ad- 
justment clauses  (which  had  been  used  by 
the  motor  vehicle  fleet  leasing  Industry  for 
more  than  30  years)  as  true  leases.  The 
Intent  of  Congress,  however,  was  far  broad- 
er than  to  simply  prevent  retroactive  appli- 
cation of  the  new  IRS  audit  position.  Con- 
gress, in  enacting  section  210,  intended  to 
provide  a  rule  for  the  future  which  could  be 


changed  by  an  Internal  Revenue  Service 
regulation  only  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances and  then  only  after  Treasury  and 
the  IRS  had  completed  major  policy-level 
studies  that  addressed  economic  Issues  In 
addition  to  addressing  technical  tax  consid- 
erations. Had  Congress  Intended  to  simply 
provide  retroactive  relief.  It  presumably 
would  have  made  section  210  applicable 
only  to  transactions  entered  into  prior  to  a 
date  certain.  Furthermore,  if  Congress  had 
intended  to  allow  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  reverse  the  rule  of  section  210  on 
the  sole  basis  of  technical  tax  consider- 
ations without  also  considering  Important 
policy  and  economic  issues  resulting  from 
such  a  change.  Congress  presumably  would 
have  permitted  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice to  change  the  rule  prospectively  through 
the  simple  issvtanc«  of  a  Revenue  Ruling. 

The  legislative  history  and  views  of  the 
principal  sponsors  of  the  legislative  propos- 
als that  were  ultimately  enacted  as  section 
210  of  TEFRA  support  the  view  that  any  re- 
versal of  section  210  would  not  occur  with- 
out a  legislative  type  of  delil>eraUon  and 
consideration  and  that  any  change  in  sec- 
tion 210  through  an  IRS  regulation  would 
be  based  only  on  extraordinary  circum- 
stances after  completion  of  policy-level 
studies  addressing  both  tax  and  economic 
issues.  The  first  bill  on  this  subject  (H.R. 
8073)  was  introduced  in  1980  by  the  then- 
Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  Hearings  were  held  on  the  bill 
in  September  1980.  Hearing  on  foreign  con- 
vention tax  rules  and  minor  tax  bills  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Selected  Revenues  of. 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
September  8,  1980,  96th  Cong..  2d  Sess..  at 
270-283.  This  bill  and  an  idenUcal  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  would  have  provided 
only  retroactive  relief. 

In  June  1981,  Congressman  Gibbons  and 
former  Congressman  Bafalis  introduced 
HJl.  3857  which  would  have  provided  pro- 
spective as  well  as  retroactive  relief.  This 
bill  would  have  required  legislative  action 
by  Congress  before  the  IRS  could  reclassify 
a  motor  vehicle  lease  because  of  the  pres- 
ence of  a  terminal  rental  adjustment  clause. 
In  his  statement  on  Introduction  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  Gibbons  made  it  clear  that  the  bill 
"solves  the  problems  created  by  the  Tecluii- 
cal  Advice  Memorandum  for  future  as  well 
as  for  past  years"  and  emphasized  that  pro- 
posals for  change  would  have  to  grow  out  of 
"careful  study  of  the  policy  and  technical 
issues  that  would  be  Involved  In  not  treating 
a  business  lease  as  such  for  tax  purposes" 
and  be  submitted  to  Congress  for  legislative 
enactment.  See.  127  Cong.  Rec.  11939 
(daily  ed.,  June  9.  1981).  The  97th  Congress 
ended  without  enactment  of  Mr.  Gibbons' 
bill.  In  May  1982,  H.R.  6358  was  Introduced 
by  Congressman  Vander  Jagt  and  former 
Congressman  Holland.  H.R.  6358  provided  a 
rule  of  law  for  the  future  as  well  as  for  the 
past  but,  like  section  210  of  TEFRA.  would 
have  allowed  a  change  to  be  effected  by  leg- 
islation or  by  prospective  Treasury  Depart- 
ment regulation.  In  Intnxluclng  the  bill,  Mr. 
Holland  sUted  that  his  biU  was  )^sed  on 
the  premise  that  neither  Congress  nor  the 
Treasury  Department  would  consider  a  pro- 
spective change  until  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment had  conducted  a  "major  policy-level 
study  of  the  economic  and  tax  Issues"  as  to 
whether  sufficient  reason  existed  to  require 
a  change.  Mr.  Holland  further  sUted: 

"My  bill  does  not  require  such  a  study. 
However,  it  certainly  contemplates  that  no 
change  would  be  made  without  a  thorough 
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aniUysls  of  these  issues."   128  Cong.  Rec. 
•769  (daUy  ed.,  MAy  12.  1982). 

On  the  Senate  side,  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee in  Its  amendment  to  H.R.  4961  included 
B  provision  substantially  the  same  as  the 
Holland  bill.  Senator  Bentsen  who,  together 
with  Senator  Armstrong,  were  the  principal 
sponsors  of  this  provision  which  ultimately 
was  enacted  as  section  210  of  TEFRA. 
stated  (referring  to  himself  and  to  Senator 
Armstrong)  that  "it  was  our  intent  to  in- 
clude In  the  Committee-reported  bill  the 
substance  of  legislation  we  had  drafted 
which  was  IdenUcal  to  the  HoUand  bill.  H.R. 
6358,"  and  that  'his  bill  was  based  on  the 
premise  neither  Congress  nor  the  Treasury 
Department  would  consider  any  changes  to 
existing  law  unless  the  Department  had  pre- 
viously conducted  a  major  policy-level  study 
of  the  economic  and  tax  issues  bearing  on 
the  question  whether  there  is  sufficient 
reason  to  deny  fleet  lessors  the  depreciation 
and  investment  tax  credits  otherwise  al- 
lowed owner-lessors  of  depreciable  business 
property."  Senator  Bentsen  further  stated 
that  he  and  Senator  Armstrong  "shared  Mr. 
Holland's  view  that  such  a  change  could  be 
effected  by  prospective  Teasury  Depart- 
ment regulations  only  in  the  most  extraor- 
dinary circumstances",  and  that  "the  Com- 
mittee clearly  did  not  intend  that  Treasury 
exercise  an  unfettered  discretion  in  publish- 
ing a  regulation".  See,  Exchange  of 
correspondence  between  Senator  Bentsen 
and  Congressman  Matsui,  128  Cong.  Rec. 
30963  (daily  ed..  August  12. 1982). 

b.  Contrary  to  Congressional  intent. 
Treasury  issued  a  proposed  regulation 
(which  it  labeled  as  merely  "interpretative") 
to  reverse  the  riile  contained  in  section  210 
only  81  days  after  its  enactment  without 
conducting  economic  or  policy  studies  con- 
templated by  Congressional  sponsors  of  sec- 
tion 210. 

On  November  23,  1982.  only  81  days  after 
the  enactment  of  section  210.  Treasury 
issued  a  proposed  regulation  to  reverse  the 
rule  contained  in  section  210.  Contrary  to 
Congressional  intent.  Treasury  conducted 
no  economic  or  policy  studies.  Treasury  and 
IRS  considerations  were  limited  to  the  tech- 
nical issues  that  would  have  been  involved 
in  the  issuance  of  a  Revenue  Ruling.  Not 
only  did  Treasury  faU  to  make  any  effort  to 
comply  with  the  Congressional  intent  that 
economic  and  tax  policy  studies  first  show 
the  need  for  any  change  in  the  rule  of  sec- 
tion 210.  but  asserted  in  Its  Notice  of  Pro- 
posed RulemaUng  that  "the  notice  and 
public  procedure  requirements  of  5  UJS.C. 
1 553  do  not  apply  because  the  rules  pro- 
posed are  interpretative".  The  failure  of 
Treasury  to  conduct  the  Important  policy 
and  economic  studies  contemplated  by  Con- 
gress in  delegating  legislative  authority  to 
Treasury  and  the  view  of  Treasury  that  its 
proposed  regulation  is  merely  interpretative 
in  disregard  of  the  fact  that  its  proposed 
regulation  would  reverse  a  rule  of  law  en- 
acted by  Congress,  make  it  necessary  and 
desirable  that  the  power  of  Treasury  to 
change  the  rule  of  section  210  of  TEFRA 
without  Congressional  involvement  be  re- 
moved. 

n.  Removing  the  power  of  the  IRS  to 
issue  a  regulation  reversing  the  rule  set 
forth  in  section  210  of  TEFRA  will  present  a 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  Treasury  that  would 
result  from  the  issuance  of  such  a  regiila- 
tion. 

Economic  studies  conducted  by  Emil  M. 
Sunley  and  Gerard  M.  Brannon  conclude 
that  enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
will  not  result  in  a  revenue  loss  to  the  Gov- 


ernment, but  would  prevent  a  loss  of  reve- 
nue that  could  result  if  Treasury  were  to 
issue  a  final  regulation  similar  to  that  pro- 
posed. Flnallzatlon  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tion could  result  In  a  revenue  loss  as  great 
as  $300  mUlion  to  $900  million  in  the  short 
run  and  $85  million  aimually  thereafter. 
See.  Section  VIII.  Revenue  Effect  of  Pro- 
posed Legislation,  for  further  discussion. 

III.  The  exclusion  from  TEFRA  section 
210  of  consumer  leases  of  motor  vehicles  for 
personal  use  was  inserted  in  section  210  of 
TEFRA  at  the  last  moment  at  the  request 
of  Treasury  without  appropriate  consider- 
ation, and  any  rule  that  would  make  a  dis- 
tinction as  to  the  lessor's  tax  treatment  on 
the  basis  of  the  tyt>e  of  use  of  the  property 
by  the  lessee  should  be  made  only  by  Con- 
gress after  appropriate  consideration  and 
deliberation. 

The  proposal  as  initially  sought  by  Sena- 
tors Bentsen  and  Armstrong,  as  well  as  H.R. 
6358  introduced  by  Mr.  HoUand  and  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt  in  1982  and  earlier  legislative 
proposals,  would  all  have  applied  without 
regard  to  the  type  of  use  by  the  lessee.  The 
limitation  In  section  210  of  TEFRA  involv- 
ing personal  use  of  motor  vehicles  was  in- 
serted at  the  last  moment  during  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  markup  proceeding  at 
the  request  of  Treasury.  Although  the 
Treasury  request  for  the  unusual  limitation 
was  probably  prompted  by  initial  fears  of  a 
potential  revenue  loss  associated  with  leas- 
ing for  personal  use,  appropriate  consider- 
ation was  not  given  to  the  tax  policy  and 
revenue  implications  of  the  limitation,  and 
no  negative  inference  was  intended.  See,  EIx- 
change  of  correspondence  between  Senator 
Bentsen  and  Congessman  Matsui.  128  Cong. 
Rec.  E3867  (daily  ed..  August  12.  1981). 
Adoption  of  such  an  unusual  rule  that 
would  distinguish  the  lessor's  tax  treatment 
on  the  basis  of  the  type  of  use  by  the  lessee 
should  be  made  only  by  Congress  after  ap- 
propriate consideration  of  the  tax  policy 
and  economic  implications. 

a.  As  a  matter  of  law  and  sound  tax  policy, 
no  reasonable  basis  exists  for  distinguishing 
motor  vehicle  lease  transactions  on  the 
basis  of  the  type  of  use  of  the  property  by 
the  lessee. 

As  stated  by  Senator  Bentsen  in  express- 
ing his  view  of  the  intent  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  [See,  Exchange  of  corre- 
spondence between  Senator  Bentsen  and 
Congressman  Matsui.  128  Cong.  Rec.  E3867 
(daUy  ed.,  August  12,  1981)],  it  would  be 
"l>oth  bad  law  and  bad  tax  policy"  to  draw  a 
negative  inference  from  the  personal  use 
limitation  in  section  210  of  TEFRA  that  les- 
sors under  consumer  leases  shall  be  subject 
to  different  substantive  tax  rules  than  les- 
sees under  commercial  leases.  In  addition,  a 
distinction  based  on  use  by  the  lessee  cre- 
ates needless  compliance  and  administrative 
difficulties  for  taxpayers  and  the  IRS. 

b.  Consumer  leases  for  personal  use  are 
entitled  to  protection  of  the  lilnd  provided 
in  section  210  of  TEFRA  against  retroactive 
changes  in  IRS  audit  position  just  as  much 
as  commercial  leases  for  business  use,  and 
are  equally  entitled  to  protection  against  ill- 
considered  future  administrative  policy 
changes. 

As  previously  stated,  one  of  the  purposes 
of  section  210  of  TEFRA  was  to  provide  pro- 
tection against  the  retroactive  application 
of  an  adverse  change  in  longstanding  IRS 
audit  policy  involving  motor  vehicle  leases 
with  terminal  rental  adjustment  clauses. 
Prior  to  the  change  in  IRS  audit  policy  as 
reflected  in  the  1979  Technical  Advice 
Memorandum,  the  longstanding  IRS  audit 


position  was  to  recognize  leases  with  such 
clauses  as  true  leases.  Leslie  Leasino  Co.,  80 
T.C.  .  No.  15  (1983).  This  longstanding 
audit  position  made  no  distinction  based  on 
use  by  the  lessee.  Leases  for  personal  use 
should  be  afforded  the  same  protection 
against  retroactive  changes  in  IRS  audit  po- 
sition as  were  afforded  leases  for  business 
use  by  section  210  of  TEFRA.  Consumer 
leases  are  equally  entitled  to  protection 
against  ill-considered  future  administrative 
changes  undertaken  without  appropriate 
policy  and  economic  considerations. 

c.  Application  of  the  existing  rule  con- 
tained in  section  210  of  TEFRA  to  motor  ve- 
hicles that  are  used  for  personal  purposes 
will  not  result  in  a  revenue  loss. 

Economic  consultants  to  the  ad  hoc  group 
have  concluded  that  extension  of  the  rule 
set  forth  in  section  210  of  TEFRA  to  con- 
sumer leases  should  not  result  in  a  revenue 
loss.  See  Section  VIII,  Revenue  Effect  of 
Proposed  Legislation,  for  further  discussion. 
IV.  The  rule  provided  by  the  proposed  leg- 
islation is  consistent  with  substantial  judi- 
cial authority. 

The  IRS.  in  advocating  the  position 
adopted  in  its  proposed  regulation,  has  as- 
serted as  the  ground  therefor  that  from  a 
technical  standpoint  lease  agreements  with 
terminal  rental  adjustment  clauses  should 
be  properly  treated  for  income  tax  purposes 
as  conditional  sales  contracts.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  "technical  purity"  provides  a  suf- 
ficient t>asis  in  the  present  circumstances 
for  reversal  of  the  rule  contained  in  section 
210  of  TEFRA  in  view  of  the  adverse  eco- 
nomic consequences  and  lack  of  revenue 
gain  or  other  form  of  benefit  to  the  public 
that  would  result  from  such  a  change  (See, 
Sections  V  and  VIII  of  this  sUtement).  But 
even  from  a  technical  standpoint,  the  posi- 
tion adopted  by  the  IRS  in  its  proposed  reg- 
ulation is  suspect  under  the  holding  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  is  not  uniformly  sup- 
ported by  the  decisions  of  the  lower  courts 
on  this  very  issue. 

a.  The  existence  of  a  terminal  rental  ad- 
justment clause  Is  not  inconsistent  with 
lease  treatment  under  the  holding  of  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

In  Frank  Lyon  Co.  v.  United  States,  435 
XJS.  561  (1978),  the  Supreme  Court,  in  ad- 
dressing a  conflict  between  the  Eighth  Cir- 
cuit and  the  Fourth  Circuit,  mandated  the 
standard  for  characterizing  a  lease  transac- 
tion for  federal  income  tax  purposes.  In 
holding  that  the  transaction  under  consider- 
ation constitued  a  lease  for  federal  income 
tax  purposes,  the  Supreme  Court  rejected 
the  narrow  application  of  the  burdens  and 
benefits  of  ownership  test  on  which  the  pro- 
posed regulation  is  grounded.  Instead,  the 
Supreme  Court  adopted  an  approach  that 
examined  the  intent  of  the  parties,  the  eco- 
nomic substance,  and  the  extent  of  which 
the  transaction  had  been  structured  for  tax 
avoidance  purposes:  * 

"(Wle  hold  that  where,  as  here,  there  is  a 
genuine  multiple  party  transaction  with 
economic  substance  which  is  compelled  or 
encouraged  by  business  or  regulatory  reali- 
ties, is  imbued  with  tax  independent  consid- 
erations, and  is  not  shaped  solely  by  tax 
avoidance  features  that  have  meaningless 
lal>els  attached,  the  Government  should 
honor  the  allocation  of  rights  and  duties  ef- 
fectuated by  the  parties."  435  U.S.  at  583-4. 
Application  of  this  holding  indicates  that 
the  existence  of  a  terminal  rental  adjust- 
ment clause  in  motor  vehicle  leases  is  not  In- 
consistent with  lease  treatment  for  federal 
income  tax  purposes. 
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1.  The  U.8.  Supreme  Court  in  essence  has 
instructed  the  IRS  to  stay  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  recharacterizing  lease  transactions 
as  sales  where  the  form  of  the  transaction  is 
not  principally  motivated  by  tax  avoidance 
features. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Lyon  has  effective- 
ly instructed  the  IRS  to  honor  the  alloca- 
tion of  rights  and  duties  effectuated  by  the 
parties  where  the  form  of  the  trannction  is 
not  motivated  by  tax  avoidance  features. 
This  Instruction  is  Indeed  sound  from  both 
a  technical  and  policy  viewpoint.  The  IRS 
need  not  be  involved  as  an  arbiter  to  deter- 
mine the  correct  characterization  of  every 
business  lease  transaction  where  tax  avoid- 
ance features  are  not  present. 

2.  Motor  vehicle  leases  in  general,  and  ter- 
minal rental  adjustment  clauses  contained 
therein,  are  motivated  by  business  and  eco- 
nomic realities,  not  by  tax  avoidance. 

Motor  vehicle  lease  transactions  are  not 
generally  motivated  by  tax  avoidance  fea- 
tures. From  the  lessor's  standpoint,  most 
motor   vehicle   leasing   companies   are   en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  motor  vehicle  leas- 
ing  to   realize   a  profit   from   the   leasing 
transactions  rather  than  to  shelter  income 
from  non-leasing  activities.  Indeed,  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  income  for  many  motor  vehi- 
cle lessors  is  the  income  derived  from  motor 
vehicle  leasing  transactions.  Likewise,  the 
decision  of  motor  vehicle   users  to  lease 
rather  than  own  vehicles  is  not  typically 
motivated   by   tax    reasons.   For   example, 
fleet  lessees  typically  choose  to  lease  rather 
than  own  vehicles  for  sound  business  rea- 
sons, such  as:  (1)  the  conservation  of  work- 
ing capital  by  avoiding  an  initial  large  cash 
investment;  (2)  the  ability  to  obtain  the  use 
of  business  assets  without  violating  poten- 
tial restrictions  on  borrowings  or  regulatory 
requirements;  and  (3)  "off-balance  sheet  fi- 
nancing", enabling  lessees  the  use  of  a  large 
fleet  of  late-model  vehicles  without  impair- 
ing   financial    statements.    Additional    evi- 
dence that  motor  vehicle  lease  transactions 
are  compelled  by  business  and  economic  re- 
alities and  not  tax  avoidance  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  motor  vehicle  lease  transactions 
with    terminal    rental    adjustment    clauses 
have  been  widespread  for  more   than  30 
years,  thus  predating  the  investment  tax 
credit  and  KCBS  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  en- 
actment of  the  proposed  legislation  will  not 
result  in  a  revenue  loss  to  the  government. 
Use  of  terminal  rental  adjustment  provi- 
sions In  motor  vehicle  leases  serve  impor- 
tant business  purposes  and  are  compelled  by 
economic  realities.  First,  utilization  of  the 
terminal   rental   adjustment   clause   recog- 
nizes the  economic  '>u;t  that  the  motor  vehi- 
cle lessee  is  t>etter  able  than  the  lessor  to 
control    the   costs   of   using   the    vehicles 
through  proper  maintenance,  careful  oper- 
ation, rjid  extent  and  type  of  use.  In  the  ab- 
sence   of    a    terminal    rental    adjustment 
clause,  the  lessor  would  find  it  necessary  to 
charge  a  higher  rent  to  protect  itself  against 
poorer  maintenance  or  more  extensive  or 
greater  use  of  the  vehicle  than  was  original- 
ly contemplated.   Moreover,   utilization   of 
"wear  and  tear"  clauses  that  are  typically 
found  in  closed-end  motor  veliicle  leases  in- 
evitably lead  to  costly  and  unnecessary  dis- 
putes between  the  lessor  and  lessee.  Thus, 
cost  efficiency  is  the  fundamental  economic 
reality  motivating  terminal  rental  adjust- 
ment clauses,  not  tax  avoidance. 

3.  Open-end  motor  vehicle  lessors  retain 
genuine  and  significant  attributes  of  a  tr^- 
tional  lessor. 

Consistent  with  the  holding  in  Lyon, 
motor   vehicle    lessors    in   open-end   lease 


transactions  retain  genuine  and  significant 
attributes  of  a  traditional  lessor.  The  lessor 
is  treated  as  the  owner  of  the  vehicle  for 
state  law  purposes,  which  impose  require- 
ments to  comply  with  state  insurance,  regis- 
tration and  titling  requirements,  liability  for 
personal  property  taxes,  liability  for  park- 
ing and  other  motor  vehicle  violations,  and 
potential  liability  to  third  parties  for  dam- 
ages caused  by  the  vehicles.  As  vehicle 
owners,  the  lessors  are  subject  to  disclosure 
and  recordkeeping  requirements  imposed  by 
federal  law.  For  financial  accounting  pur- 
poses, the  vehicles  are  treated  as  assets  of 
the  lessor  rather  than  of  the  business  lessee 
and  the  corresponding  liability  for  funds 
borrowed  to  finance  the  acquisition  of  the 
vehicles  is  primarily  that  of  the  lessor,  not 
the  lessees.  Conversely,  in  a  conditional  sale, 
the  liability  to  the  third  party  lender  is  pri- 
marily that  of  the  vehicle  user. 

Other  important  factors  are  also  present 
which  are  consistent  with  traditionsU  lessor 
status.  In  most  cases,  leasing  is  a  principal 
or  exclusive  activity  of  the  lessor.  Many  of 
the  larger  motor  vehicle  lessors  have  been 
in  business  for  several  decades. 

b.  Although  the  only  Justification  given  by 
the  IRS  for  issuance  of  the  proposed  regula- 
tion to  reverse  the  rule  of  section  210  of 
TEFRA  is  of  a  technical  nature,  the  lower 
courts,  being  divided  on  this  very  issue,  do 
not  even  consistently  support  the  IRS  tech- 
nical position. 

The  Tax  Court  and  the  Ninth  Circuit 
have  tiad  occasion  to  consider  the  appropri- 
ate classification  of  a  motor  vehicle  lease 
with  a  terminal  rental  adjustment  clause 
from  a  technical  viewpoint.  Svoift  Dodge,  76 
T.C.  547  (1981),  rev'd.  692  F.2d  651  (9th  Cir.. 
1982):  Leslie  Leasing  Co..  80  T.C.  .  No.  15 
(1983).  Swift  Dodge  was  decided  by  both  the 
Tax  Court  and  the  Ninth  CMrcuit  without 
appUcation  of  section  210  of  TEFRA.  The 
Tax  Court  held  that  a  motor  vehicle  lease 
with  a  terminal  rental  adjustment  clause 
constituted  a  valid  lease  for  federal  income 
tax  purposes.  The  Ninth  Circuit  held  a  con- 
trary view.  In  Leslie  Leasing  Co.  The  Tax 
Court  applied  section  210  to  the  business 
leases,  but  as  to  the  personal  use  leases 
which  were  not  covered  by  section  210  of 
TEFRA.  because  the  taxpayer's  appeal 
would  lie  with  the  Ninth  Circuit  the  Tax 
Court  was  constrained  to  follow  the  holding 
of  the  Ninth  Circuit  under  the  principles  of 
Golsen.  54  T.C.  742  (1970),  aff'd,  445  F.2d 
985  (10th  Cir.  1971).  cert,  denied.  404  U.S. 
940  (1971).  The  Tax  Court  in  Leslie  Leasing, 
however,  gave  no  indication  that  it  intends 
to  foUow  the  Ninth  Circuit  decision  in  cases 
appealable  to  other  circuits  where  the  con- 
straints of  Goisen  are  not  present.  Thus,  the 
technical  position  asserted  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  as  the  ground  supporting 
the  position  taken  in  the  proposed  regula- 
tion does  not  even  find  consistent  support  in 
the  decisions  of  the  courts  that  have  had  oc- 
casion to  consider  the  issue  on  a  technical, 
substantive  l>asis. 

V.  Failure  to  enact  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion will  allow  the  IRS  to  proceed  with  the 
issuance  of  regulations  reversing  the  rule  of 
section  210  that  will  have  serious  adverse 
consequences  to  motor  vehicle  lessors,  deal- 
ers and  manufacturers,  but  which  will  pro- 
vide no  significant  benefit  to  the  public  or 
the  government. 

Failure  to  enact  the  proposed  legislation 
wiU  allow  the  IRS  to  proceed  with  the  issu- 
ance of  regulations  reversing  the  rule  of  sec- 
tion 210  of  TEFRA.  The  issuance  of  such 
regulations  will  provide  no  revenue  increase 
or   any   other   significant   benefit   to   the 


public  or  the  government.  To  the  contrary, 
the  issuance  of  such  regulations  may  cause  ■ 
a  significant  detriment  to  the  public  and  the 
government  in  the  form  of  decreased  reve- 
nues, increased  administrative  costs  that 
will  Inevitably  arise  from  renewed  litigation 
involving  the  validity  of  the  position  taken 
in  the  regulations  and  increased  motor  vehi- 
cle costs. 

Although  reversal  of  ihe  rule  of  section 
210  will  provide  no  significant  benefit  to  the 
public  or  the  government,  it  will  have  seri- 
ous adverse  consequences  to  motor  vehicle 
lessors,  dealers,  and  manufacturers.  If  the 
Treasury  regiUations  were  adopted  effective 
on  the  date  of  publication,  there  will  clearly 
be  a  very  significant  short-term  disruption. 
All  contracts  would  have  to  l>e  rewritten  and 
executives  within  each  company  would  have  • 
to  consider  the  new  terms  and  conditions. 
During  the  adjustment  period,  the  path  of 
least  resistance  for  many  vehicle  users 
would  he  to  defer  delivery  of  new  automo- 
biles. Economic  analyses  indicate  that  the 
short-term  disruption  would  likely  last  at . 
least  three  months,  and  could  last  as  long  as 
six  to  nine  months.  The  analyses  further  in- 
dicate that  each  month  delay  in  replacing 
leased  vehicles  would  result  in  a  loss  of 
125.000  new  car  purchases  with  a  sales  value 
of  $1.2  billion.  This  analysis  Is  based  on  the 
estimate  that  3.5  million  cars  are  currently 
leased  to  businesses  under  open-end  leases 
with  terminal  rental  adjustment  clauses  and 
that  the  leased  cars  turn  over  on  average 
every  28  months.  A  three-month  delay 
would,  thus,  result  in  a  loss  of  375.000  new 
car  purchases  with  a  sales  value  of  $3.7  bil- ' 
Uon. 

The  adverse  consequences  to  motor  vehi- 
cle lessors,  dealers,  manufacturers  and  users 
would  not  be  limited  to  the  short  run.  Users 
of  automobiles  who  lease  under  open-end 
arrangements  do  so  because  it  is  the  most 
efficient  alternative.  To  the  extent  that 
denial  of  lease  treatment  for  such  arrange- 
ments discourages  this  form  of  transaction 
(which  is  by  far  the  most  prevalent  form  of 
motor  vehicle  leasing),  any  other  form  of 
transaction  must  be  assimied  to  be  less  effi- 
cient and  more  costly.  For  example,  closed- 
end  leases  are  generally  more  expensive  to 
the  user  than  open-end  leases  because  the 
lessor  must  be  compensated  for  the  addi- 
tional risks  which  are  within  the  lessee's 
control  but  which  the  lessor  would  assiune. 
Assuming  unit  elasticity  of  demand,  for 
every  1  percent  increase  in  user  costs,  there 
will  be  a  1  percent  reduction  in  the  number 
of  vehicles  put  into  service.  Based  on  indus- 
try studies,  a  1  percent  annual  increase  in 
costs  would  translate  into  a  reduced  annual 
demand  for  approximately  17,000  new  cars, 
with  an  annual  effect  on  the  U.S.  economy 
of  approximately  $170  million. 

An  increase  in  the  cost  of  leasing  could 
also  cause  motor  vehicle  users  to  purchase 
rather  than  lease  the  vehicles.  Owned  vehi- 
cles are  carried  as  capital  assets  on  a  compa- 
ny's balance  sheet  and  are  subject  to  all  the 
cost  and  budget  controls  generally  imposed 
on  capital  asset  acquisitions.  This  process 
translates  into  longer  holding  periods  and 
less  frequent  replacement  cycles  for  owned 
vehicles  than  for  leased  vehicles.  An  eco- 
nomic study  prepared  for  the  American 
Automotive  Leasing  Association  indicates 
that  the  average  holding  period  for  leased 
business  vehicles  is  approximately  28 
montlis,  compared  to  32  months  for  owned 
vehicles.  A  permanent  four-month  delay  in 
the  replacement  cycle  could  result  in  an 
annual  loss  of  200,000  new  car  and  light 
truck  purchases  with  a  value  of  $2  billion. 
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VI.  Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  decision  of  Con- 
Kress  to  repeal  safe  harbor  leasing. 

Motor  vehicle  lease  transactions  with  ter- 
minal rental  adjustment  clauses  should  not 
be  confused  with  the  concept  of  safe  harbor 
leasing  which  was  enacted  in  1981  as  a  part 
of  the  Economic  Tax  Recovery  Act  and  re- 
pealed by  TEFRA  in  1982.  they  lie  at  oppo- 
site ends  of  the  tax  spectrum.  The  intent  of 
Congress  in  enacting  safe  harbor  leasing 
was  to  provide  a  means  for  transferring  tax 
benefits  rather  than  a  means  of  determining 
which  person  was  in  substance  the  owner  of 
the  property.  See.  S.  Rept.  No.  97-494,  Vol. 
1.  97th  Cong.  2d  Sess..  p.  130;  H.  Rept.  No. 
97-760.  97th  Cong.  2d  Sess..  p.  492.  Safe 
harbor  lease  transactions  often  did  not  bear 
any  resemblance  to  a  lease.  As  explained  by 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation: 

"[A]  transaction  generally  will  not  be 
given  effect  for  tax  purpose  unless  it  serves 
some  business  purpose  aside  from  reducing 
taxes.  Because  the  leasing  provision  was  in- 
tended to  be  only  a  transferability  provi- 
sion, many  of  the  transactions  that  will  be 
characterized  as  a  lease  under  the  safe 
harbor  will  have  no  business  purpose  (other 
than  to  transfer  tax  benefits).  When  the 
substance  of  the  transaction  is  examined, 
the  transaction  may  not  bear  any  resem- 
blance to  a  lease."  Jt.  Comm.  on  Taxation, 
General  Explanation  of  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981.  p.  104. 

In  repealing  safe  harbor  leasing,  three 
basic  reasons  were  advanced:  (1)  concern 
that  some  taxpayers  utilized  safe  harbor 
rules  to  avoid  their  equitable  share  of  tax. 
(2)  the  derivative  effect  of  eroding  respect 
for  and  compliance  with  the  tax  laws  on  the 
part  of  other  taxpayers,  and  (3)  to  prevent 
what  was  viewed  as  significant  revenue 
losses  attributable  to  safe  harbor  leasing. 

Motor  vehicle  leases  with  terminal  rental 
adjustment  clauses  bear  no  resemblance  to 
safe  harbor  leases  either  in  form,  substance 
or  Intent  of  the  parties.  Whereas  safe 
harbor  leases  were  developed  primarily  to 
permit  a  sale  of  tax  benefits,  motor  vehicle 
leases  with  terminal  rental  adjustment 
clauses  are  not  tax  motivated  and  are  en- 
tered into  for  substantial  business  purposes. 
Whereas  safe  harbor  transactions  resulted 
in  substantial  revenue  losses  to  the  govern- 
ment, motor  vehicle  leases  with  terminal 
rental  adjustment  clauses  result  in  no  reve- 
nue loss.  The  form  and  substance  of  the  two 
transactions  are  also  entirely  different.  In  a 
typical  safe  harbor  lease,  the  lessee  often  re- 
tained title  to  the  property  and  in  those 
cases  where  title  was  not  retained  by  the 
lessee,  the  lessee  could  acquire  title  through 
payment  of  a  nominal  sura  (such  as  $1)  even 
though  substantial  residual  value  remained 
in  the  property  at  the  end  of  the  lease  term. 
Conversely,  the  lessor  in  a  typical  safe 
harbor  lease  anticipated  no  benefits  or  prof- 
its from  ownership  of  the  property  (other 
than  the  tax  benefits)  and  typically  had  no 
interest  in  the  residual  value  of  the  proper- 
ty at  the  end  of  the  lease  term.  In  open-end 
motor  vehicle  lease  transactions,  the  lessor 
is  the  owner  of  the  property  for  local  law 
purposes,  expects  to  realize  a  profit  from 
the  transaction  independent  of  tax  benefits 
and  normally  realizes  substantial  residual 
value  from  the  motor  vehicle  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  lease. 

Accordingly,  in  contrasting  the  stark  dif- 
ferences between  safe  harbor  transactions 
and  motor  vehicle  leases  with  terminal 
rental  adjustment  clauses,  there  is  no  incon- 
sistency in  enactment  of  the  proposed  legis- 


lation with   the   decision  of  Congress   to 
repeal  safe  harbor  leasing. 

VII.  Codification  of  Federal  income  tax 
statutes  is  a  valuable  aid  to  tax  practition- 
ers, taxpayers,  and  IRS  personnel  to  en- 
hance compliance  with  and  administration 
of  the  nation's  tax  laws. 

The  present  rule  of  law  regarding  certain 
motor  vehicle  lease  agreements  with  termi- 
nal rental  adjustment  clauses  does  not 
appear  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  but, 
rather,  appears  only  as  section  210  of 
TEFRA.  Codification  of  the  rule  would  pro- 
vide aid  to  tax  practitioners,  taxpayers  and 
IRS  personnel  in  complying  with  and  ad- 
ministering the  tax  law.  Simply  stated,  codi- 
fication of  the  provision  will  enable  affected 
people  to  find  it. 

VIII.  Revenue  Effect  of  Proposed  Legisla- 
tion. 

Economic  consultants  to  the  ad  hoc  group, 
Emil  M.  Sunley  and  Gerard  M.  Brannon, 
have  concluded  that  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  will  not  result  in  a  revenue 
loss  to  the  government,  but  may  prevent  a 
revenue  loss  that  could  occur  if  the  pro- 
posed regulations  are  finalized. 

SL  As  to  commercially  leased  automobiles 
for  business  use,  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation  wUl  not  result  in  a  revenue  loss 
and  could  result  in  an  increase  in  govern- 
ment revenues  in  the  short  run  by  as  much 
as  $300  million  to  $900  million  and  thereaf- 
ter by  as  much  as  $85  million  annually. 

The  economic  consultants  to  the  ad  hoc 
group  have  concluded  that,  as  to  motor  ve- 
hicles leased  for  business  use,  enactment  of 
the  proposed  legislation  wiU  not  result  in  a 
revenue  loss,  but  would  prevent  a  loss  of 
revenue  that  could  result  from  issuance  of 
proposed  regulations  by  as  much  as  $300 
million  to  $900  million  in  the  short  nm  and 
thereafter  by  as  much  as  $85  million  annu- 
ally. Their  conclusions  are  summarized  as 
follows: 

(1)  To  the  extent  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation is  viewed  as  a  continuation  of  existing 
law  embodied  in  section  210  of  TEFRA,  the 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would,  of  course,  not  result  in  any  revenue 
gain  or  loss. 

(2)  The  following  conclusions  are  based  on 
a  comparison  of  the  proposed  legislation  to 
the  rule  set  forth  in  the  proposed  regula- 
tions. 

(a)  As  previously  explained,  if  the  pro- 
posed regulation  is  adopted  effective  the 
date  of  publication,  a  significant  short-term 
disruption  would  occur  resulting  in  a  delay 
in  replacement  of  leased  vehicles.  The  dis- 
ruption is  likely  to  last  at  least  three 
months.  Each  month  delay  in  replacing 
leased  vehicles  would  result  in  reduced  sales 
of  approximately  $1.2  billion.  Assuming  that 
a  loss  in  automobile  sales  translates  dollar- 
for-dollar  Into  a  loss  of  GNP,  and  further 
assuming  a  24  percent  tax  rate  on  changes 
in  GNP,  it  is  estimated  that  a  one-month 
delay  in  replacing  leased  vehicles  would 
reduce  government  revenues  by  $300  million 
and  a  three-month  delay  would  reduce  gov- 
ernment revenues  by  $900  million. 

(b)  In  the  long  run,  enactment  of  the  pro- 
ixxsed  legislation  will  not  result  in  a  revenue 
loss,  but,  depending  upon  the  response  of 
business  to  a  regulatory  reversal  of  section 
210  of  TEFRA,  could  prevent  a  revenue  loss 
of  as  much  as  $85  million  annually.  One 
possible  response  to  finalization  of  the  pro- 
posed regulation  would  be  to  continue  to 
use  leases  with  terminal  rental  adjustment 
clauses,  but  to  treat  the  leases  as  condition- 
al sales  for  tax  purposes.  Assuming  that 
rentals  are  increased  sufficiently  to  compen- 


sate the  lessor  for  a  loss  of  tax  beneflta.  the 
user  woud  have  a  higher  tax  basis  than  the 
lessor,  thereby  increasing  the  total  amount 
of  accelerated  cost  recovery  deductions  and 
investment  tax  credit.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  government  would  lose  revenue  of  ap- 
proximately $50  per  motor  vehicle.  If  all 
motor  vehicle  leases  with  terminal  rental 
adjustment  clauses  were  switched  to  condi- 
tional sales  in  this  fashion,  the  aimual  reve- 
nue loss  resulting  from  failure  to  enact  the 
legislation  would  be  approximately  $8S  mil- 
lion. 

b.  As  to  consumer  leases  of  automobiles 
for  personal  use,  enactment  of  the  proposed 
legislation  Is  unlikely  to  result  in  a  revenue 
loss. 

The  economic  consultants  have  concluded 
that,  as  to  motor  vehicles  leased  for  person- 
al use,  enactment  of  proposed  legislation  is 
unlikely  to  result  in  a  revenue  loss. 

IX.  Conclusion 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
desirable  to  insure  that  Treasury  will  not 
change  the  existing  rule  of  law  embodied  in 
section  210  of  TEFRA  without  Congression- 
al involvement  and  without  the  type  of  de- 
liberation and  consideration  that  was  con- 
templated by  Congress  when  it  enacted  sec- 
tion 210  of  TEFRA.  Enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  will  not  result  in  a  revenue 
loss  to  the  government,  but  will  prevent  a 
loss  of  revenue  to  the  government  that 
could  result  from  the  issuance  of  a  regula- 
tion reversing  the  rule  set  forth  in  section 
210  of  TEFRA.  Although  allowing  the 
Treasury  to  issue  regulations  reversing  the 
rule  of  section  210  of  TEFRA  will  not  raise 
any  revenue  and  will  provide  no  other  sig- 
nificant form  of  benefit  to  the  government 
or  the  public,  such  regulations  will  have  se- 
rious adverse  consequences  to  motor  vehicle 
lessors,  dealers,  manufacturers,  and  users. 
Achievement  of  "technical  purity,"  the  only 
ground  asserted  by  the  IRS  in  support  of  its 
proposed  regulation,  does  not  (even  if  that 
purpose  were  accomplished,  which  it  is  not) 
constitute  sufficient  reason  for  causing  seri- 
ous disruption  and  economic  harm  to  the 
motor  vehicle  Industry,  particularly  where 
no  revenue  gain  or  other  form  of  significant 
benefit  to  the  government  or  the  public  is 
achieved.  But  even  from  a  technical  stand- 
point, the  position  advocated  by  the  IRS  in 
its  proposed  regulations  is  inconsistent  with 
the  holding  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  lacks 
consistent  support  in  the  lower  courts.  As  to 
motor  vehicles  used  for  personal  use,  no  rea- 
sonable basis  exists  for  distinguishing  be- 
tween motor  vehicle  lease  transactions  on 
the  basis  of  the  type  of  use  of  the  property 
by  the  lessee.  This  is  especially  true  since  no 
revenue  loss  will  be  involved. 

Report  on  the  Impact  op  Proposed  IRS 
Regulations  on  TRAC  Leases 

(By  Emil  M.  Sunley  ■) 

(Economic  Consultant  to  Ad  Hoc  Group  of 
D.S.  Motor  Vehicle  Lessors,  Manufactur- 
ers and  Dealers) 

Treasury's  proposed  regulations  on  TRAC 
Leases  if  adopted  as  a  final  rule  would  cause 
serious,  both  short  term  and  long  term,  dis- 
ruptions in  the  automobile  leasing  and  sales 
markets.  This  report  assesses  the  magnitude 
of  these  disruptions  and  the  impact  these 
regulations  would  have  on  Federal  revenues. 
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■  Director  of  Tax  Analysis,  Deloltte  Hasklns  & 
Sells. 


If  the  Treasury  regulation  is  adopted,  ef- 
fective the  date  of  publication,  there  will 
clearly  be  a  significant  short  term  disrup- 
tion. Contracts  would  have  to  be  rewritten. 
Executives  within  each  company  would 
have  to  consider  the  new  terms  and  condi- 
tions. The  path  of  least  resistence  for  many 
buaineas  vehicles  users  would  be  not  to  take 
delivery  to  new  automobiles  in  the  interim. 
Instead  these  companies  would  continue  to 
use  the  automobiles  previously  leased. 

There  is  probably  no  way  to  get  a  good 
handle  on  Just  how  long  the  short  run  dis- 
uption  might  last.  Given  normal  "bureau- 
cractic"  delays  in  large  organizations,  the 
short  term  disruption  would  likely  last  at 
least  three  months.  The  delay  could  last  as 
long  as  six  to  nine  months.  Each  month 
delay  in  replacing  leased  vehicles  would 
result  In  a  loss  of  125,000  new  car  purchases, 
having  a  sales  value  of  $1.2  billion.  (This  as- 
sumes that  3  5  million  cars  are  currently 
leased  to  businesses  under  TRAC  leases  and 
that  these  leased  cars  turn  over  on  average 
every  28  months.)  A  three-month  delay 
would  result  in  a  loss  of  375.000  new  car  pur- 
chases, with  a  sales  value  of  $3.7  billion. 

In  the  short-run  it  is  reasonable  to  asstmie 
that  a  loss  in  automobile  sales  translates 
dollar-for-doUar  into  a  loss  of  GNP.  Thus  a 
loss  in  automobile  sales  reduces  government 
revenue.  Using  the  usual  Treasury  assump- 
tion of  a  24  precent  tax  rate  on  charges  in 
GNP,  a  one  month  delay  would  reduce  Fed- 
eral revenues  by  $300  million  and  a  three 
month  delay  would  reduce  Federal  revenues 
by  $900  million. 

LONG  term  DISRtTPTION 

In  the  long  term,  elimination  of  TRAC 
leases  would  raise  the  cost  of  automobiles 
for  business  use.  Given  the  higher  cost, 
businesses  will  use  fewer  automobiles.  How 
many  fewer  depends  on:  (1)  the  percentage 
increase  in  the  after-tax  cost  of  using  an 
automobile  and  (2)  how  sensitive  the 
demand  for  automobiles  is  to  an  increase  in 
cost.  This  second  factor  is  usually  referred 
to  as  the  elasticity  of  demand  and  is  defined 
as  the  percentage  decrease  in  demand  for  a 
given  percentage  increase  in  price.  A  reason- 
able estimate  of  the  elasticity  of  demand  for 
automobUes  probably  would  be  1.0.  Given 
this  estimate  of  elasticity  of  demand,  a  10 
percent  Increase  in  the  cost  of  automobiles 
will  reduce  demand  by  10  percent. 

Three  alternatives  need  to  be  considered. 
First,  businesses  may  continue  to  lease  auto- 
mobiles, but  under  closed-end  leases. 
Second,  businesses  may  purchase  automo- 
bUes outright  instead  of  leasing  them. 
Third.  TRAC  leases  may  continue  to  be 
used,  but  rents  would  be  adjusted  upward  to 
reflect  the  fact  that  the  transaction  will  be 
treated  as  a  conditional  sale  for  tax  pur- 
poses under  which  the  leassee /buyer  would 
be  allowed  the  depreciation  deductions  and 
investment  tax  credits. 

1.  Closed-end  lease  alternative.  If  business- 
es switch  to  closed-end  leases,  the  rentals 
will  have  to  be  higher  because  the  lessor 
must  calculate  rentals  by  reference  to  esti- 
mated rather  than  actual  residuals.  A 
number  of  leasing  companies  offer  both 
closed-end  and  TRAC  leases.  One  company 
reviewed  actual  leases  for  a  1980  model  sold 
in  1982  and  a  1979  model  sold  in  1981.  In 
case  of  the  1980  model,  the  closed-end  de- 
preciation cost  that  was  built  into  the  lease 
rate  for  a  closed-end  lease  was  $3,310.  When 
the  automobUe  was  sold  in  1982  it  turned 
out  the  actual  net  depreciation  cost  was 
only  $2,515.  Thus,  on  the  1980  model  a 
closed-end  lease  customer  would  have  paid 


$795  ($3,310-$2.S15)  per  car  more  than  a 
TRAC  customer.  The  spread  was  only  $225 
for  the  1979  model  sold  in  1981.  This  result- 
ed from  the  weak  resale  market  experienced 
inl98L 

It  should  be  recognized  that  closed-end 
leases  have  terminal  adjustments;  namely, 
"wear  and  tear"  clauses.  These  clauses  pro- 
tect the  lessor  from  the  risk  tliat  cars  will 
be  returned  in  poor  condition.  In  theory, 
they  do  not  protect  the  lessor  from  fluctua- 
tions in  the  condition  of  the  resale  market. 
In  practice,  however,  these  clauses  may  pro- 
vide some  protection.  When  the  resale 
market  Is  strong,  lessors  may  be  quite  le- 
nient in  tuau^oAng  Charges  for  "wear  and 
tear".  But,  when  the  resale  market  is  soft, 
lessors  may  fully  enforce  "wear  and  tear" 
clauses. 

2.  Ownership  alternative.  Businesses  will 
lease  or  buy  equipment,  including  automo- 
biles, depending  on  which  procedure  mini- 
mizes the  cost  to  capital.  Even  in  a  world 
without  taxes,  businesses  would  lease  equip- 
ment when  the  cost  is  less  than  outright 
purchase.  There  are  essentially  four  reasons 
why  a  leasing  an  automobile  may  be  less 
costly  to  users  than  outright  purchase. 

The  lessor  may  purchase  automobiles  in 
volume  at  a  lower  price  per  vehicle. 

The  lessor  may  be  able  to  sell  the  automo- 
biles at  the  end  of  the  lease  term  at  higher 
prices  than  the  users  would  be  able  to  sell 
them. 

The  lessor  may  be  able  to  finance  the 
equipment  on  more  favorable  credit  terms. 

The  lessor  may  be  able  to  more  efficiently 
manage  a  stock  of  automobUes  than  the 
user.  For  example,  the  lessor  may  be  able 
more  efficiently  to  title  and  insure  auto- 
mobUes. 

To  the  extent  that  the  cost  of  ownership 
is  higher  than  the  cost  of  leasing,  businesses 
wiU  use  fewer  automobUes.  How  many 
fewer,  as  indicated  above,  depends  on  the 
elasticity  of  demand. 

There  Is  also  an  additional  effect  of 
switching  to  ownership.  The  average  hold- 
ing period  for  fleet  users  who  own  their  own 
fleets  is  32  months  as  compared  to  an  aver- 
age holding  period  of  28  months  for  fleet 
users  who  lease  their  business  fleets.  Given 
that  4  miUion  cars  and  light  trucks  are 
under  TRAC  leases,  a  lengthening  of  the  av- 
erage holding  period  from  28  to  32  months 
would  reduce  the  annual  turnover  of  leased 
vehicles  by  200,000  units.  This  translates 
into  a  $2  biUion  annual  reduction  in  new  car 
purchases  for  business  use. 

3.  Transfer  Depreciation  Deduction.  The 
third  alternative  would  be  to  continue  to 
use  the  TRAC  lease  but  to  treat  the  transac- 
tion as  a  conditional  sale  for  tax  purposes. 
The  lessor/seUer  would  have  to  raise  the 
rentals  (or  "installment  sales  payments")  to 
offset  the  reduced  tax  shield.  The  lessee/ 
buyer  would  claim  depreciation  deductions 
and  also  deduct  unstated  interest  on  the 
"installment  sale." 

It  turns  out  that  this  alternative  would  ac- 
tuaUy  lower  the  after-tax  cost  of  the  lessee/ 
buyer.  (This  is  demonstrated  by  an  example 
below.)  However,  a  switch  to  conditional 
sales  stiU  could  be  disruptive.  If  the  users 
are  treated  for  tax  purposes  as  purchasers, 
then  the  decision  to  "lease"  another  auto- 
mobile would  be  treated  in  many  firms  as  a 
capital  budgeting  decision.  In  contrast, 
under  current  business  practices,  replacing 
leased  automobUes  is  treated  as  an  operat- 
ing cost. 

A  switch  from  a  lease  to  a  conditional  sale 
transfers  the  depreciation  deductions  to  the 
lessee/buyer.  But  since  the  buyer  wiU  have 


a  higher  cost  basis,  the  amount  of  deprecia- 
tion and  investment  tax  credit  aUowed  is  In- 
creased. The  after-tax  coat  of  the  leawe/ 
buyer  is  reduced.  The  Government  comes 
out  behind. 

Consider  a  simplified  TRAC  lease  of  a 
$10,000  automobUe  with  the  following  terms 
and  conditions:* 

1.  The  lease  is  for  30  months  with  rental 
payments  of  $1,685  at  the  beginning  of  each 
6  months  period. 

2.  The  automobUe  is  placed  in  service  on 
July  1. 1983. 

3.  The  lessor  and  the  lessee  are  calendar 
year  taxpayers. 

4.  The  lessor  elects  to  pass  through  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit. 

5.  The  automobUe  is  depreciated  as  3-year 
property. 

6.  The  automobUe  is  turned  in  and  sold  on 
December  31, 1985. 

7.  The  automobUe  depreciates  in  value  at 
the  rate  of  1.8  percent  of  original  cost  per 
month.  After  30  months,  the  automobUe  is 
sold  for  $4,600. 

8.  The  terminal  rental  adjustment  clause 
assumes  that  the  automobUe  is  sold  for 
$4,600. 

If  the  lessor  uses  a  12  percent  after-tax 
discount  rat*,  the  present  value  of  the  after- 
tax cash  flow  is  Just  equal  to  the  original  in- 
vestment of  $10,000. 

The  cash-flow  from  the  Investment  is  cal- 
culated as  shown  in  Table  1.  The  addendum 
to  Table  1  Indicates  the  present  value  of  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  lessor  is  $921. 

Now  consider  a  conditional  sale.  The  rent- 
als (or  installment  payments)  are  increased 
by  3.6  percent  from  $1,665  to  $1,725,  as 
shown  in  Table  2.  The  present  value  of  the 
after-tax  cash-flow  of  the  lessor/seUer  is 
StiU  equal  to  $10,000.  He  is  Just  as  weU  off. 

Tables  3  and  4  show  the  after-tax  cost  of 
the  lessee/buyer.  Under  a  TRAC  lease,  the 
present  value  of  the  after- tax  cost  Is  $3,953 
(Table  3),  but  if  there  is  a  conditional  sale 
(Table  4),  the  present  values  of  the  after- 
tax cost  is  reduced  to  $3,902. 

How  does  the  Government  come  out? 
Under  a  conditional  sale,  the  Government 
loses  $50  per  automobUe.  Given  that  1.7  mU- 
Uon  cars  and  light  trucks  are  leased  each 
year,  if  aU  TRAC  lesses  are  switched  to  con- 
ditional sales,  the  annual  revenue  loss  would 
be  $85  miUion. 

Present  valve  of  taxes 
heise  transaction 

Lessor W21 

Lessee  -•  ~  3,504 


Total 


Conditional  sale: 

SeUer 

Buyer 


-2.583 


1,190 
-3.823 


Total -2,633 


Difference -50 

Buyer —3,823 


Total 

Difference . 


-2.633 
-50 


1  This  admittedly  Is  a  simplified  example.  Rental 
payments  are  typically  made  monthly.  The  rents 
charged  also  must  cover  the  services  such  as  insur- 
ance and  tltlins  provided  by  the  lessor.  AU  equity 
financing  is  assumed.  The  example,  however,  cap- 
tures the  essence  of  the  tax  issues. 
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TABU  1.-IEASE  EXAMU  CALOAATKN  OF  PRESENT 
VALUE  OF  LESSOirS  CASH  FLOW 


TABLE  3.-LEASE  EXAMPLE  CALCUIATKW  OF  THE  LESSK'S 
AFTER-TAX  COST 


Tim 


j[«  1.  iin  I 


\fia    1 


1,U5 


31.  mtaiiairfua 


l^CIS. 


-2^. 


-835  . 


-3t4 


_y  1.  im  Ik 

Mr  1.  \iu:  M. 


314       .M491 
1.685       S4491 

i.as     jsm 


363 
1.573 
1.417 


31.  19l4:1k«««rflN4: 


3330. 


ta(46 


I  L  tSK  I 


tti  1.  \m  tai 

tumtm  31  HK  h«*i  (■ 
If  1«& 


atari 


Ta(4(. 
(Mta 
31.  inS: 

opMte 

SriKpn.— 


-47« 

-216 

216  14367 
Ij65  14367 
1.865        79719 


3J30. 


IC 

1.405 
IJ27 


em 


1.532 
-1.532        75321 
4.600       .75328 


4J80. 

3.700. 


-1.154 
3.465 


Tk(46 


414. 
-414 


.75328 


-312 
10.000 


PiMri  Hka  of  IB  iqr- 


31. 1983. 
31.1984. 
31.  1985. 
31.  1985- 


-363 

-182 

1.154 

312 


kW.. 


921 


TABLE  2.-OONOmONAL-SAL£  EXAMPLE  CALCULATION  OF 
PRESENT  VALUE  OF  THE  SELLERS  CASH  FLOW 


Dmaait 
ixto 


ProBrt 

V^KOf 


Mr  1. 1983: 1 

1 31. 1983: 1«  II  ari  If  1983: 


$1,725      l.C 


$1,725 


Cost  recowy 

TaoMlw 
Ta>(46p 

am  Urn 


1.725. 
1J04. 


J  1.  1984: 
Mr  1.  1984:  PUMfl. 


421  . 
194 

-194 
1.725 
1.725 


94491 
94491 
.19286 


-183 
1.630 
1.540 


31.  1984:  T«  H  ari  If  1984: 


Cm  NCMnF- 

TaoHiin 
Ta(46 
(Mflai 


3.450. 


2J88. 


iMMiy  1,  IMS:  ftflHtk 

-      ■  r  31.  1«5:  Fia< 


841. 

387. 
-387 
1.725 
1.725 
4.600 


.84367  -327 

.84367  1.455 

.79719  1.375 

75328  3.465 


Dmte  31.  1985:  T«  H  ari  of  1985: 


M  ncMay.. 

TaaHtin 
Ta(46 
Cat  Dm 


8,050. 
6.087. 


1.963 
903. 
-903 


.75328       -6 


Mt. 


rnrnt  oka  ri  Ml  IV- 
31,  1983 


31.  1984- 
31.1985. 


Tllri.. 


TABLE  4.-CONO(TI0NAL-SALE  EXAMPLE  CALCUIATWN  OF 
THE  BUYERS  AFTER-TAX  COST-Cotitiffl«d 


TMl 


ixto 


HlMOl 

cMiOa* 


Mr  1,  1983:  PirMM 

DnaMt  31.  1983:  T«  al  ( 
H  ri  W  ■" 


$1,665      1.1 


$1,665 


Iril983: 


-IMS 


Mr  I.  1983- 

Ml  1.1984. 
Mr  1.  1984_ 
Ml.  1.1985. 
Mr  1.  1985.. 
Dk.  31.  1985. 


1725 

1.00000 

1.725 

1,725 

1 00000 

1,725 

1,725 

.90703 

1,565 

1,725 

.86384 

1,490 

1725 

.82270 

1,419 

4,600 

.78353 

3,604 

Tiabk  KOM.. 
Tn  (46  pocait) . 

lie 

Ta. 


100. 


-1JC5. 


Mwr  1, 1984:  «a«. 
Mr  1,  1984:  M — 


-720 
-600. 
-1J20 
1.665 
1.665 


.94491  -1.247 
.94491  1.573 
.89286        1,487 


^taM 

13J2S  _      - 

11.528 

BMOlBMIr 

„          i7 

Ml 

...     11.182 

31. 1984:  Ta  «  ari  ri  1984: 


-1330 


•The  ai«Mt  ol  wbUM  IntHat  on  this  instaHmcnt  purdlW  is  $1,697. 
■Mdi  is  loiil  to  tlie  diftacnz  be<«en  pirments  of  $13,225  an)  beii  of 
$11,528.  fUljat,  ITMlDBcait  of  IM  ial  4  parmaits  is  tmW  a 
ynstiMJ  nlifut  aid  (MM  too  M  ta  lairiMl 

>M)iato«  boBHtimolsakis^alto  4,252. 


MOfI 


Ta(46pacait). 
Jaaar  1, 1985:  ■■ 
Mr  1,  1985:  Rait... 


100 


-3.230. 

-1.486 
1,685 
1.665 


J4367  -1.254 
J4367  1.405 
.79719        U27 


Oniinaltato. 
LaslTCtni 

TiM.. 


11,528 
346 


10,000 


<  TM  aval  wl  (<  $10,000  is  noMmd  ralriilr  a  IM  5  mstafenaits  ol 
$1 725  mtmfnt  astafemt  ol  M.600  are  rec»ed.  Cefl  rtcwoy  s  afol 
to  71614  Patau  gf  •  ' 


31, 1985:  Ta  at  ari  ri  1985: 


Less  pnor  dipraoilM... 
TaU. 


11.182 
7.045 


-3.330 


T; 

Ta(46 


rilTC. 


1) 


Triri. 


-3J30 

-1.S32 - — 

200 __. 

-Ij32       .75328     -1.003 

.„ 3.953 


Plus  a»lall  of  raoftnO  nc... 
Mjustodliasis _. 


4.137 
115 


4.2S2 


«al«  If  to!  pw- 


31.  1983. 
31.  1984  . 
31.  1985. 


-1.247 
-1.2S4 
-1,003 


liM... 


-3,504 


TABLE  4.-C0NDm0NAL-SALE  EXAMPLE  CALCULATION  OF 
THE  BUYER'S  AFTER-TAX  COST 


aftoi-ta 
cndNs 


Mr  1. 1983:  PariMri 

Dae  31.  1983:  Ta  H 


of   1983: 


$1,725      1.00000       $1,725 


Ti 

Ta(46 

ITC'...- 


TlU. 


Ml  1.  1984: 

tti  1. 1984:  PaiaMil. 


Dae  31.  1984:  Ta  at  ari  ri  1984: 
DapreoaboiL 


Ta  (46  lacaM) 
.198rPMi 


Ml  1. 

Mr  1. 1985:  Papail.. 


Oac  31,  1985:  Mfito  ta  at  ari  of 

1985: 


Taabk  inooM 

Ta  (46  paca«) . 
soflTC... 


Ta.. 


Dae  31,  1985:  Itocapturt  ta>: 
Saks  prica _ 


183 
327 
680 


1,190 


Gm 

Ta  (46  panaK)       

348... 

160 

75328 

121 

IgU                                 

3,902 

AddariMk  ?mm  Mhi  ri  la  p«- 

llWtS: 

Ok.  31  1983                       .  -    . 

-1.869 

Dk.  31  1984           

-1,765 

Oac.  31  1985 

-310 

Dir  31  1985 

121 

Tairi 

-3J23 

>  TM  bns  M  dapraoaliai  ari  IM  nc  are  ihknnid  inM  ka  rrias  lor 
a  iRStalnait  sale  loim  a  l&farant  ifscnait  rate  The  basis  adpstnari  to 
H  of  OH  nc  ndms  IM  taas  to  dapnaaiMi  Inm  $11,528  to  $11,182. 


By  Mr.  OI£NN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  MXTZENBAUM): 

S.  1162.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  to  construct  a 
project  to  provide  shoreline  protection 
for  Maumee  Bay  State  Park,  Ohio:  to 
the  Committee  on  Elnvironment  and 
Public  Works. 

MAUMEE  BAT  STATE  PARK 

Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  today 
to  authorize  a  shoreline  erosion  pro- 
tection project  at  Maumee  Bay  State 
Park  in  northwest  Ohio. 

-2,796 The  potential  benefits  are  several: 

-2.796 Industrial  development,  increased  job 

-692 IIZIZZZZ""  opportunities  in  a  depressed  area,  ex- 

ijjj      ^i    TJ^  panded  recreation  facilities  and  envi- 

i>25      94491      i!630  ronmental   protection.   As   such,    the 

1,725     .89286      1,540  project  would  Substantially   enhance 
quality  of  life  in  the  area  on  the  south 

-«^      shore  of  Lake  Erie  near  Toledo. 

~ This  is  not  a  go-it-alone  expenditure 

for  the  Federal  Treasury.  The  State  of 
Ohio  has  agreed  to  finance  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  estimated 
$10,396  million  project.  The  State  has 
also  expressed  an  interest  in  complet- 
ing the  overall  development  of  the 
Maumee  Bay  State  Park  currently  es- 
timated at  $36  million. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  a  tourist  at- 
traction, the  park  is  expected  to  act  as 
a  catalyst  to  promote  new  Toledo  con- 
vention trade.  The  Immediate  prob- 
lem, however,  is  to  halt  shoreline  ero- 
sion at  the  1,700-acre  park  adjoining 
the  Cedar  Point  National  WUdlife 
Refuge  in  Lucas  County,  Ohio.  Ero- 
sion is  destroying  the  shoreline  at  the 
rate  of  12  feet  per  year  and  unless  the 
deterioration  is  stopped,  the  State  of 
Ohio  cannot  continue  with  its  major 
development  plans  at  Maumee  Bay 
State  Park.  Already  the  State  has  in- 
vested more  than  $2  million. 


-4.548. 

-2.092 
1.725 
1.725 


.84367  -1.765 
.84367  1.455 
.79719    U75 


-1J98. 
-1.398 


-643. 


231 


-412 


.75328 


-310 


4.600. 
4.252 
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Now.  an  investment  of  Federal  funds 
is  needed  to  make  this  valuable  prop- 
erty an  outdoor  asset  that  everyone 
can  enjoy. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  with  Senator 
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and  even 


PISEnCHTER  AHD  LAW  ENTORCKMIRT 
FERSOHHEL  BTTRVIVORS'  BEMEPITS 

Mr.  OLENN.  Bftr.  President.  I  am 

today  introducing  two  bills  intended  to 

address  existing  inequities  in  the  law 

governing  benefits  paid  to  the  survi- 
.-,  ,    ,  ^     .     ,      ,_!,*.      4.  vors  of  law  enforcement  personnel  and    xjcucm  a^i,.  owcvuiv-tui*.  x  nwi«=  •«  ^.- 

?hS;'°.TSriSn'?SrS    ^S""""  ""'°  ■"•  ""  "«  "»""    r«*  .  defect  «r.t  *,ie.  b.n.n«  u. 


them  to  confront  danger, 
death,  on  a  regular  bases. 

The  second  bill  I  am  introducing 
today  attempts  to  inject  a  much- 
needed  element  of  commonsense  into 
the  existing  Public  Safety  Officers 
Benefit  Act.  Specifically.  I  hope  to  cor- 


Maumee  Bay  State  Park  in  northwest 
Ohio.  This  bill  is  necessary  to  halt  the 
erosion  of  the  park's  beach  which  runs 
along  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie 
near  the  city  of  Toledo. 

The  beach  at  Maimiee  Bay  State 
Park  is  one  of  its  major  attractions. 
The  beach's  shoreline,  however,  is 
eroding  at  the  rapid  rate  of  12  feet  per 
year.  Unless  this  stabilization  project 
is  undertaken  promptly,  the  future  de- 
velopment and  success  of  the  entire 
park  will  be  threatened. 

The  State  of  Ohio  has  already  com- 
mitted more  than  $2  million  to  the  re- 
vitalization  and  expansion  of  the  park 
and  plans  eventually  to  spend  as  much 
as  $36  million  on  the  park's  overall  de- 
velopment. Yet  Ohio  cannot  move  for- 
ward with  its  redevelopment  plans 
until  the  beach  erosion  problem  is  ad- 
dressed. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  in- 
corporates the  recommendations  of 
the  U.S.  District  Corps  of  Engineers. 
The  corps  has  estimated  that  it  will 
cost  $10,396,000  to  put  a  halt  to  the 
park's  shoreline  erosion.  Under  our 
bill.  Ohio  will  pay  an  estimated  one- 
third  of  that  amoimt. 

The  revitalization  of  Maumee  Bay 
State  Park  will  mean  increased  job  op- 
portunities in  an  area  currently  suffer- 
ing from  high  unemployment.  It  will 
also  bring  an  estimated  $3  million  per 
year  in  new  revenues  into  the  eco- 
nomically hard-hit  Toledo  area.  Final- 
ly, this  project  will  mean  untold  hours 
of  enjoyment  and  recreational  activity 
for  millions  of  Ohioans  and  other  visi- 
tors who  will  come  to  the  park  each 
year. 

But  first.  Mr.  President,  we  must  put 
a  halt  to  shoreline  erosion.  Our  bill 
wIU  accomplish  that  objective.  I  urge 
its  adoption. 


By  Mr.  GLENN: 

S.  1163.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  death 
benefits  to  survivors  of  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officers  and  firefighters, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

S.  1164.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  to  authorize  the  payment 
of  benefits  with  respect  to  public 
safety  officers  who  die  of  certain  medi- 
cal conditions  sustained  in  the  per- 
formance of  duty;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


Even  though  they  address  different 
aspects  of  the  problem,  these  meas- 
ures share  a  common  commitment  to 
ease  the  financial  suffering  for  the 
spouses  and  children  of  those  dedicat- 
ed people  who  die  while  risking  their 
lives  to  protect  the  rest  of  us. 

The  first  bill  would  extend  a  $50,000 
death  benefit  to  the  survivors  of  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  and  firefighting 
personnel.  This  is  already  done  when 
State  and  local  public  service  officers 
die  in  the  line  of  duty.  My  proposal 
merely  attempts  to  bring  uniformity 
to  this  effort. 

The  second  bill  seeks  to  correct  an 
inequity,  perhaps  the  result  of  an 
oversight,  in  the  Public  Safety  Offi- 
cers' Benefit  Act  of  1968.  Specifically, 
this  legislation  would  provide  compen- 
sation to  the  survivors  of  officers  and 
firefighters,  who.  indeed,  die  while 
performing  their  official  responsibil- 
ities, but  not  as  a  result  of  a  direct 
traumatic  injury.  The  current  provi- 
sion is  too  restrictive. 

Fortunately,  these  two  proposals, 
even  when  considered  jointly,  would 
put  minimal  pressure  on  the  Federal 
Treasury,  despite  their  importance  to 
the  few  families  that  will  be  affected. 

In  1980,  Congress  passed  legislation 
similar  to  the  first  measure  I  am  intro- 
ducing today.  That  measure,  retroac- 
tive to  1976,  was  vetoed  by  then-Presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter,  who  described  the 
$50,000  lump  sum  benefit  as  preferen- 
tial and  imwarranted. 

The  bill  I  have  submitted  today  car- 
ries no  retroactive  feature,  a  fact  that 
will  help  to  control  outlays.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  in  an  esti- 
mate released  prior  to  passage  of  the 
1980  bill,  foresaw  costs  of  about 
$500,000  based  on  an  average  of  10 
Federal  law  enforcement  or  firefight- 
ing personnel  who  die  in  the  line  of 
duty  each  year. 

Federal  personnel  originally  were  ex- 
cluded when  the  Public  Safety  Offi- 
cers Benefit  Act  was  enacted,  on  the 
assumption  that  existing  benefits  were 
sufficiently  generous  and  that  inclu- 
sion in  the  new  program  would  consti- 
tute special  treatment.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  existing  benefits  are  ade- 
quate, especially  in  the  case  of  yoimg- 
er,  lower  paid  officers  whose  survivors 
must  meet  the  high  costs  of  mortgage 
rates,  child  rearing,  and  education. 
Nor  does  my  proposal  represent  pref- 
erential treatment.  These  firefighters 
and  law  enforcement  officers  are  al- 
ready singled  out  by  the  very  nature 
of   their   occupations   which   require 


deserving  survivors.  The  costs,  luxord- 
Lng  to  the  best  available  estimates, 
normally  would  nm  about  $2.5  to  $3 
million  annually. 

In  passing  the  1968  bill.  Congress  in- 
tended to  grant  benefits  to  depend- 
ents, only  when  officers  are  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty,  not  when  death  re- 
sulted from  a  non-job-related  heart 
attack  or  an  occupational  disease  in- 
curred in  another  employment. 

Although  well-intentioned,  that  pro- 
vision has  generated  inequities  that  I 
am  attempting  to  address.  Spouses  and 
children  have  been  denied  benefits 
when  a  law  enforcement  officer  or 
firefighter  dies  from  service-related 
causes,  though  not  as  a  result  of  direct 
traumatic  injury.  An  example  is  the 
firefighter  who  makes  a  strenuous 
rescue  of  an  endangered  citizen  several 
stories  above  the  ground,  then  carries 
the  person  down  a  ladder  and  later 
dies  of  a  heart  attack.  Given  interpre- 
tations of  existing  law,  the  firefight- 
ers' siUTivors  likely  would  be  denied 
compensation  because  no  direct  per- 
sonal injury  was  involved. 

Such  rulings  are  imfairly  restrictive. 
They  force  families  to  suffer  unneces- 
sarily, and  the  example  is  not  entirely 
hypothetical.  Such  incidents  have  oc- 
curred and  will  continue  to  occur, 
until  we  amend  the  law.  That  is  my 
purpose  today. 

The  current  standard  for  benefit 
payments  to  survivors  stipulates  that 
death  must  have  stemmed  from  "the 
direct  and  proximate  result  of  a  per- 
sonal injury  sustained  in  the  line  of 
duty."  The  new  language  outlined  in 
my  bill  would  grant  death  benefits  to 
survivors  when  a  public  safety  officer 
dies  from  "a  medical  condition  sus- 
tained while  ingesting  or  inhaling  a 
poisonous  substance  or  while  subject 
to  extreme  physical  stress  on  a  single 
occasion,  or  during  a  single  event,  in 
the  performance  of  duty." 

Nothing  we  do  here  can  erase  the 
anguish  felt  by  the  spouses  and  chil- 
dren who  lose  loved  ones  killed  while 
trying  to  prevent  injury  to  the  rest  of 
us.  Congress,  however,  can  permit 
these  families  to  heal  without  endur- 
ing the  added  burden  of  financisd 
stress.  We  can  do  no  less  if  we  hope  to 
reaffirm  the  value  of  human  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  bills  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 
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fie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RevnaenUMve*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)(1) 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  insertins  after 
section  8147  the  following  new  section: 

**•  8148.  Death  bencflU  for  law  cnforcemeiit  offl- 
ecra  and  fireflftiten 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section— 

"(1)  'law  enforcement  officer'  means  an 
employee— 

"(A)  the  duties  of  whose  position  include 
performing  work  directly  coimected  with— 

"(i)  the  control  of  crime  of  Juvenile  delln- 
Quency. 

"(U)  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws: 
or 

"(ill)  the  protection  of  Federal  officials, 
public  buildings  or  property,  or  foreign  dip- 
lomatic missions:  and 

"(B)  who,  at  the  time  the  personal  Injury 
referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
is  sustained,  is— 

"(i)  engaged  in  the  detection  of  crime: 

"(ii)  engaged  in  the  apprehension  of  an  al- 
leged criminal  offender; 

"(ill)  engaged  in  the  keeping  In  physical 
custody  of  an  alleged  or  convicted  criminal 
offender  or 

"(iv)  assaulted  or  subjected  to  the  conduct 
of  criminal  activity  in  the  line  of  duty: 

"(2)  'firefighter'  means  an  employee  the 
duties  of  whose  tiosition  include  performing 
work  directly  connected  with  the  control 
and  extinguishment  of  fires  and  who,  at  the 
time  the  personal  injury  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  is  sustained,  is  en- 
gaged in  such  work  in  the  control  or  extin- 
guishment of  a  fire  or  other  emergency  op- 
eration; 

"(3)  'child'  means  any  natural,  illegit- 
imate, adopted,  or  posthumous  child  or 
stepchild  of  a  deceased  law  enforcement  of- 
ficer or  firefighter  (as  defined  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2))  who,  at  the  time  of  such  law  en- 
forcement officer  or  firefighter's  death.  Is— 

"(A)  18  years  of  age  or  under, 

"(B)  over  18  years  of  age  and  a  student:  or 

"(C)  over  18  years  of  age  and  incapable  of 
self-support  because  of  physical  or  mental 
disability; 

"(4)  'dependent'  means  substantially  reli- 
ant for  support  upon  the  income  of  the  de- 
ceased law  enforcement  officer  or  firefight- 
er 

"(5)  'intoxication'  means  a  disturbance  of 
mental  or  physical  faculties  resulting  from 
the  Introduction  of  alcohol,  drugs,  or  other 
substances  into  the  body;  and 

"(6)  'detection  of  crime'  means  the  physi- 
cal pursuit,  investigation,  or  interviewing  of 
any  individual  at  a  crime  scene,  but  shall 
not  include  laboratory  investigation,  studies, 
or  other  similar  acts  of  a  nondangerous 
nature. 

"(bKl)  In  any  case  in  which  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  determines,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed pursuant  to  ttiis  section,  that  a  law 
enforcement  officer  or  firefighter  has  died 
as  the  direct  and  proximate  result  of  a  per- 
sonal injury  inflicted  by  an  outside  force 
and  in  the  line  of  duty,  the  Secretary  shall 
pay  a  benefit  of  $50,000  as  follows: 

"(A)  If  there  Is  no  surviving  child  of  such 
law  enforcement  officer  or  firefighter,  to 
the  surviving  spouse  of  such  law  enforce- 
ment officer  or  firefighter; 

"(B)  if  there  are  one  or  more  surviving 
children  and  a  surviving  spouse,  one-half  to 
the  surviving  children  in  equal  shares  and 
one-half  to  the  surviving  spouse; 


"(C)  If  there  ia  no  surviving  spouse,  to  the 
surviving  chUdren  of  such  law  enforcement 
officer  or  firefighter  in  equal  shares;  or 

"(D)  if  none  of  the  above,  to  the  depend- 
ent parent  or  parents  of  such  law  enforce- 
ment officer  or  firefighter  in  equal  shares. 

"(2)  In  any  case  In  which  the  Secretary 
determines,  upon  a  showing  of  need  and 
prior  to  taking  final  action,  that  the  death 
of  a  law  enforcement  officer  or  firefighter  is 
one  with  respect  to  which  a  benefit  will 
probably  be  paid,  the  Secretary  may  make 
an  interim  benefit  payment  not  exceeding 
$3,000  to  the  Individual  entitled  to  receive  a 
benefit  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  an  Interim  paj^ment  to 
any  individual  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  deducted  from  the 
amount  of  any  final  benefit  paid  to  such  in- 
dividual. 

"(4)  In  any  case  in  which  there  Is  no  final 
benefit  paid,  the  recipient  of  any  interim 
payment  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  liable  for  repayment  of  such 
amoimt.  The  Secretary  may  waive  all  or 
part  of  such  repayment,  considering  for  this 
purpose  the  hardship  which  would  result 
from  such  repayment. 

"(S)  The  benefit  payable  under  this  sec- 
tion shaU  be  in  addition  to  any  compensa- 
tion or  other  benefit  that  may  be  due  under 
tlUs  subchapter  or  from  any  other  source, 
but  shall  be  reduced  by  payments  author- 
ized by  section  12(k)  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 1.  1916.  as  amended  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  4- 
531(1)). 

"(6)  No  benefit  paid  under  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  execution  or  attachment. 

"(7)  No  benefit  shall  be  paid  under  this 
section— 

"(A)  If  the  law  enforcement  officer  or  fire- 
fighter's death  was  caused  by  the  intention- 
al misconduct  of  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cer or  firefighter  or  by  such  law  enforce- 
ment officer  or  firefighter's  intention  to 
bring  about  such  death; 

"(B)  if  voluntary  intoxication  of  the  law 
enforcement  officer  or  firefighter  was  the 
proximate  cause  of  death:  or 

"(C)  to  any  individual  who  would  other- 
wise be  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  this  sec- 
tion if  such  individual's  actions  were  a  sul>- 
stantial  contributing  factor  to  the  law  en- 
forcement officer  or  firefighter's  death. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  rules, 
regulations,  and  procedures  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  section.  Such  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  procedures  will  be  determinative 
of  conflict  of  laws  and  Issues  arising  under 
this  section.  Rules,  regulations,  and  proce- 
dures prescribed  under  this  section  may  in- 
clude regulations  governing  the  recognition 
of  agents  or  other  persons  representing 
claimants  under  this  section  before  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Secretary  may  prescribe  the 
maximum  fees  which  may  be  charged  for 
services  performed  in  connection  with  any 
claim  under  this  section  before  the  Secre- 
tary, and  any  agreement  in  violation  of  such 
rules  and  regulations  shall  be  void.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  81  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
8147  the  following  new  item: 
"8148.  Death  benefits  for  law  enforcement 
officers  and  firefighters.". 

(bKl)  Section  8101(9)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  definition  of 
"cliild",  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"means"  the  following:  ",  except  as  provided 
in  section  8148(a)(3)  of  this  title.". 

(2)  Section  8101(12)  of  such  title,  relating 
to  definition  of  "compensation",  is  amended 


by  striking  out  "Fund,  but  this  does  not  in 
any  way  reduce  the  amount  of  the  monthly 
compensation  payable  for  disability  or 
death;"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Fund,  except  that— 

"(A)  this  paragraph  does  not  in  any  way 
reduce  the  amount  of  the  monthly  compen- 
sation pajrable  for  disability  or  death;  and 

"(B)  such  term  does  not  include  benefits 
paid  under  section  8148  of  this  title:". 

Sec.  2.  The  authority  to  make  payments 
under  section  8148  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code  (as  added  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act),  shall  be  effective  only  to  the  extent 
provided  for  in  advance  by  appropriation 
Acts. 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  October  1,  1983,  and  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  injuries  sustained  on 
or  after  such  date. 

S.  1164 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1201(a)  of  part  L  of  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (42  U.S.C.  3797(a))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "or  of  a  medical  condition  sustained 
while  ingesting  or  inhaling  a  poisonous  sub- 
stance or  while  subject  to  extreme  physical 
stress,  on  a  single  occasion  or  during  a  single 
event,  in  the  performance  of  duty."  after 
"in  the  line  of  duty,". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  fiscal  year  begiiming 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  QUAYLE  (for  himself. 
Mr.    CoHor,    Mr.    Goldwatcr, 
Mr.    HuMFHRZT,    Mr.    Jepsen, 
Mr.   Levin,   Mr.   Stennis,   Mr. 
Thurmond,    Mr.    Tower,    and 
Mr.  Warner): 
S.  1165.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  caa- 
tinued  operation  of  overseas  schools 
for  dependents  of  E>epartment  of  De- 
fense personnel  by  the  Department  of 
Defense;    to    the    Committee   on   Fi- 
nance. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  DEPENDENTS'  SCHOOLS 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
retain  the  Department  of  Defense  de- 
pendents' schools  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  prevent  their 
transfer  to  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. The  issue  here  is  whether  the 
Department  of  Defense  dependents; 
schools,  which  are  now  functioning 
smoothly  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, should  remain  there  as  a  part  of 
our  commitment  to  a  strong  national 
defense,  a  volimteer  army,  and  strong 
support  for  our  military  personnel  and 
their  dependents. 

The  principal  purpose  of  my  bill  is 
to  repeal  those  provisions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  Organization 
Act  which  require  the  transfer  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  dependents' 
schools  to  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion by  no  later  than  May  3,  1984.  An 
additional  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
return  the  Advisoiy  Coimcil  on  De- 
pendents' Education  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  by  amending  the  De- 


fense Dependents  Education  Act  of 
1978. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  new  Idea, 
nor  even  a  new  piece  of  legislation.  I 
introduced  a  very  similar  bill.  S.  1474, 
into  the  last  Congress,  and  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  May  6,  1982, 
in  the  form  of  an  amendment  to  the 
fiscal  year  1983  defense  authorization 
bill.  Why  has  not  this  important  step 
been  enacted  into  the  law?  During 
conference  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, feared  that  we  had  not  had  suffi- 
cient public  discussion  of  the  issue  and 
agreed  to  only  a  one  year  extension  of 
the  transfer  date— from  May  3,  1983, 
to  May  3, 1984. 

We  have  had  that  discussion  now. 
Hearings  before  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  relevant  committees 
had  been  held  during  1982.  On  E>ecem- 
ber  9,  1982,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and  Per- 
sonnel held  its  hearings,  the  subcom- 
mittee heard  from  witnesses  repre- 
senting the  Department  of  Defense, 
the  Department  of  Education,  the 
Overseas  Education  Association,  and 
most  importantly,  teachers  and  par- 
ents from  around  the  globe  involved 
with  the  DOD  dependents'  schools. 

The  jury  is  in,  Mr.  President,  and 
the  answer  is  a  resounding  "no"  to 
this  proposed  transfer  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

The  overseas  dependents  schools, 
currently  operated  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  are  located  on  military  in- 
stallations in  20  foreign  countries  and 
enroll  approximately  136.000  children 
from  kindergarten  through  high 
school.  These  schools  are  modeled 
after  public  schools  in  the  United 
States  and  provide  a  very  soimd  educa- 
tion to  dependents  of  Department  of 
Defense  personnel,  allowing  them  to 
reenter  American  schools  with  relative 
ease  after  a  lengthy  overseas  tour. 

The  Department  of  Defense  schools 
are  accredited  by  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools, 
an  Ameri<»n  <M)mmission  on  schools, 
and  overseas  students  consistently 
achieve  scholastic  aptitude  test  scores 
which  compare  favorably  to  scores 
achieved  in  American  public  schools. 

Mr.  President.  I  thinlt  it  is  clear  that 
a  transfer  of  the  defense  schools  to  an- 
other Federal  agency  is  not  likely  to 
improve  upon  these  successes.  The 
overseas  dependents  schools  should 
continue  to  be  operated  by  the  De- 
fense Department.  My  bill  contem- 
plates that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  call  upon  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion for  information,  advice,  and  tech- 
nical assistance  in  continuing  to  pro- 
vide an  education  of  high  quality  to 
military  dependents.  Numerous  eco- 
nomic, administrative,  and  military 
considerations  are  present,  however, 
which  strongly  argue  against  a  trans- 
fer of  the  schools  to  the  Department 
of  Education. 


If  the  case  against  the  transfer  is  so 
strong,  my  colleagues  here  and  those 
reading  the  Record  will  ask  "Who  sup- 
ports this  transfer  to  the  Department 
of  Education?" 

The  Department  of  Defense  opposes 
the  transfer. 

The  administration  opposes  the 
transfer. 

Even  the  Department  of  Education, 
which  would  gain  authority  over  the 
schools,  opposes  the  transfer. 

Jack  Rollins,  president  of  the  Over- 
seas Education  Association,  and  a  sui>- 
porter  of  the  transfer  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  stated  in  our 
Senate  hearings  that  all  members  of 
the  OEA  support  this  change.  Howev- 
er, Mr.  President.  I  want  the  Senate  to 
know  that  I  have  received  many  let- 
ters, cards,  and  even  signed  petitions 
from  members  of  the  OEA  who  oppose 
any  interference  or  control  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  in  the  DOD  de- 
pendents' schools. 

Just  one  example  is  the  statement 
made  by  Heidi-Marie  Shurtloff,  a 
member  of  the  Overseas  Federation  of 
Teachers  and  Overseas  Education  As- 
sociation, during  the  Senate  hearings: 
OFT  and  AFT  opposed  transfer  of  the 
DODDS  schools  to  Eklucatioii  when  the  de- 
partment was  created.  We  raised  many  ques- 
tions about  the  effecU  of  the  transfer  on 
teachers  and  the  schools.  None  of  the  ques- 
tions we  raised  have  been  answered  to  the 
satisfaction  of  our  members. 

What  are  those  questions  which 
must  be  answered? 

First,  the  transfer  is  likely  to  create 
problems  from  a  fiscal  standpoint.  For 
example,  the  Etepartment  of  Defense 
schools  are  currently  supported  by  fi- 
nance and  payroll  offices  already  oper- 
ated by  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
as  a  part  of  the  existing  military  mis- 
sion. These  fiscal  offices  will  not  be 
transferred,  and  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  Department  of  Education  to 
establish  a  separate  financial  manage- 
ment system  to  service  the  overseas 
schools.  This  new  system  would  be 
costly  and  inefficient,  requiring  many 
additional  employees  to  assimie  new 
tasks  now  being  handled  by  the  mili- 
tary services. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of 
Education  would  have  to  assume  many 
hidden  costs  which  are  difficult  to  as- 
certain because  they  arise  out  of  es- 
sential services  now  provided  by  local 
military  commanders  on  a  nonreim- 
bursable basis.  These  services  include 
communications,  mail  delivery,  ship- 
ment of  supplies,  contracting  assist- 
ance, and  physical  seciulty.  The  De- 
partment of  Education  would  have  to 
assume  many  of  these  responsibilities 
or  provide  budget  support  for  them  if 
the  schools  are  placed  under  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  of  that  agency. 

Second,  experience  has  shown  that  a 
division  of  authority  between  two  de- 
partments clearly  erodes  efficiency  in 
overall  management.  Yet,  this  would 


be  a  result  of  the  DOD  schools  being 
transferred  to  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. For  example,  the  Department 
of  Education  Organization  Act  (Public 
Law  96-88)  currently  provides  in  sec- 
tions 401  and  419  that  school  person- 
nel will  continue  to  be  treated  as  De- 
partment of  Defense  employees  for 
certain  purposes  following  the  tnbis- 
fer.  These  provisions  will  lead  to  con- 
fusion in  many  instances  with  respect 
to  administrative  authority  governing 
the  employees'  activities. 

Finally,  the  fiscal  and  administrative 
issues  discussed  above  are  matched  by 
the  important  considerations  of  mili- 
tary effectiveness.  The  DOD  schools 
are  an  integral  and  coordinated  part  of 
the  total  defense  support  structure, 
and  school  policies  now  incorporate 
many  uniquely  military  considerations 
arising  out  of  mission,  operational  and 
morale  requirements. 

The  intangible  but  sensitive  working 
relationship  between  educators,  school 
policymakers,  and  military  command- 
ers would  be  lost  upon  a  transfer  of 
the  schools  to  another  Federal  agency 
and  could  not  be  replaced  by  a  series 
of  interagency  agreements  or  memo- 
randums. Such  a  loss  would  hamper 
the  military's  efficiency  in  responding 
to  defense  commitments  which  may 
involve  the  transfer  and  edcuation  of 
dependents. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  my 
legislation  would  rescind  the  projected 
transfer  of  the  DOD  schools  to  the 
Education  Department.  The  specific 
amendments  encompass  two  major 
provisions.  The  initial  section  of  the 
bill  amends  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion Organization  Act  by  repealing  all 
sections  and  provisions  of  that  act  re- 
lating to  the  overseas  dependents' 
schools  system,  its  transfer  and  its 
planned  administration  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department.  The  second  section 
amends  the  Defense  Dependents'  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1978  by  returning  the 
Advisory  Coimcil  on  Dependents'  Edu- 
cation to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  bill  additionally  provides  author- 
ity for  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  call 
upon  the  Secretary  of  Education  for 
advice  and  technical  support  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  schools. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  dated 
April  19.  1983.  from  Lawrence  J.  Korb. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs  and  Logis- 
tics, on  this  issue.  I  would  like  to  quote 
one  paragraph  from  that  letter  which 
cogently  sums  up  the  argimients  for 
this  bill  and  makes  clear  the  support 
of  the  administration. 

For  over  35  years  the  Defense  dependents' 
schools  have  successfully  educated  the  chil- 
dren of  military  personnel  stationed  in  over- 
seas areas.  The  schools  are  a  central  ele- 
ment of  miliUry  family  life  and  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  overall  compensation  pack- 
age that  has  been  developed  to  retain  our 
career  personnel.  For  these  reasons,  as  well 
as  the  administrative  difficiUties  likely  to  be 
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posed  by  such  a  transfer,  I  seek  your  re- 
newed support  for  the  proposed  bill  which 
would  leave  the  overseas  schools  within  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1165 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientativei  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  (1) 
sections  208  and  302,  subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 202,  and  subsection  (f)  of  section  401  of 
the  Department  of  Education  Organization 
Act  (20  U.S.C.  3418.  3442,  3412(e).  and 
3461(f))  are  repealed. 

(2)  Section  419(a)  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
3479(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  after  the  subsec- 
tion designation  "(a)":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 

(3)  Section  503(a)  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
3503(a))  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(1)"  after  the  subsec- 
tion designation  "(a)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  clause  (2). 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
items  relating  to  sections  208  and  302. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
1410(b)  of  the  Defense  Dependents'  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1978  (20  U.S.C.  928(b))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "The  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The 
Secretary  of  Defense". 

(b)  Section  1411(a)  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Dependents'  Education  Act  of  1978 
(20  U.S.C.  929(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  There  is  established  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  an  Advisory  Council  on  De- 
pendents' Education  (hereinafter  in  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  'Council').  The  Coun- 
cfl  shall  be  composed  of — 

"(1)  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logis- 
tics (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Assistant  Secretary'),  who  shall  be 
the  chairman  of  the  Council; 

"(2)  six  individuals  appointed  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary,  who  shall  be  individuals 
versed  by  training  or  experience  In  the  field 
of  primary  or  secondary  education  and  who 
shall  include  representatives  of  professional 
employee  organizations,  school  administra- 
tors, and  sponsors  of  students  enrolled  in 
the  defense  dependents'  education  system; 

"(3)  not  more  than  three  representatives 
from  overseas  military  commands  appointed 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary;  and 

"(4)  one  individual  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

The  Director  shall  be  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  CouncU.". 

(c)  Section  1411  (b)  (1)  of  such  Act  (20 
UJ3.C.  929(b)<l))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "four"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Assist- 
ant Secretary". 

(d)  Section  1411  (c)  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
929  (c))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  clause  (2); 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (3),  (4),  and 
(5)  as  clauses  (2),  (3),  and  (4).  respectively; 
and 


(3)  by  striking  out  "Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion" in  clause  (4)  (as  redesignated  in  clause 
(2)  of  this  subsection)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Assistant  Secretary". 

Sec.  3.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Secretary  of  Education  are 
each  directed  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  the  continued  effective 
administration  of  the  defense  dependents' 
education  system  pursuant  to  title  XIV  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1978. 


By  Mr.  DURENBERGER  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Kasteh): 
S.  1166.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
the  amount  of  the  medical  expense  de- 
duction allowable  for  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  operation  of  a  motor  ve- 
hicle will  be  determined  in  the  same 
maimer  Government  employees  deter- 
mine reimbursement  for  use  of  their 
vehicles  on  Government  business;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

MEDICAL  MILEAGE  EXPENSE  DEDUCTION 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  reintroduce  legislation 
that  would  increase  the  current  mile- 
age deduction  for  medically  related 
trips  to  equal  that  granted  Govern- 
ment employees.  Presently,  those  driv- 
ing for  medically  related  reasons  may 
deduct  only  9  cents  per  mile  while 
Government  employees  may  deduct  20 
cents. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  even 
greater  now  than  it  was  2  years  ago 
when  I  introduced  it.  Last  year  the 
Congress  increased  the  threshold  for 
the  medical  expense  deduction  from  3 
percent  to  5  percent  or  adjusted  gross 
income.  This  means  out-of-pocket 
medical  expenses  can  be  even  more  of 
a  burden  than  they  were  before. 

Out-of-pocket  nonmedical  expenses 
can  consume  a  tremendous  percent  of 
the  family  budget.  These  nonmedical 
expenses  include  loss  of  pay,  transpor- 
tation to  different  medical  facilities, 
food  and  lodging  while  away  from 
home,  child  care,  special  clothing,  and 
special  food.  The  burdens  also  include 
inability  to  change  jobs  and  move  be- 
cause of  loss  of  medical  coverage  for 
the  affected  individual. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  give  one  exam- 
ple to  highlight  the  necessity  of  this 
bill.  Although  cancer  is  one  of  the 
leading  causes  of  death  in  this  country 
and  the  second  leading  cause  of  death 
among  chil<iren,  only  1  percent  of  the 
cancer  patients  in  this  coimtry  are 
children.  The  few  pediatric  facilities 
treating  cancer  often  are  miles  from 
the  homes  of  the  children  affected. 

In  testimony  before  the  Finance 
Committee  last  year,  Grace  Monaco, 
representing  Candlelighters,  an  inter- 
national coalition  of  families  of  chil- 
dren with  cancer,  reported  on  the  re- 
sults of  a  survey  on  transportation  to 
treatment  facilities.  Eighty-two  per- 
cent of  the  families  went  by  car,  and 
thirteen  percent  of  the  families  were 


over  200  miles  from  the  medical 
center. 

A  family  can  spend  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  travel  to  these  medical  cen- 
ters. These  travel  costs  on  top  of  the 
other  out-of-pocket  costs  not  covered 
by  medical  insurance  can  wipe  out  a 
family's  savings  and  cause  severe  fi- 
nancial hardship  for  the  parents  and 
other  children  at  a  time  they  are 
shouldering  an  overwhelming  emo- 
tional burden. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  not  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  these 
nonmedical  expenses  will  never  affect 
us.  Unfortunately,  there  comes  a  time 
in  each  of  our  lives  or  in  the  life  of  one 
we  know  and  love,  where  medical  as- 
sistance is  necessary.  This  is  especially 
true  for  those  who  have  been  stricken 
by  cancer  or  other  terminal  diseases. 

The  emotional  burdens  on  a  family 
that  is  faced  with  a  terminally  ill 
family  member  are  self-evident  and 
need  not  be  stated  here.  However,  the 
financial  burden  borne  by  each  family 
is  second  only  to  the  distress  caused  by 
the  disease  itself. 

Tragically,  we  are  powerless  to  ease 
the  emotional  burden,  but  the  Con- 
gress may  assist  in  easing  the  financial 
burden  by  giving  this  measure  our 
swift  and  favorable  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1166 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  213  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  medical  expense  deduc- 
tions) is  amended  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (f)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  Amount  op  Deduction  por  Expenses 
OP  Operating  a  Motor  Vehicle.— The 
amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  expenses  incurred  by 
the  taxpayer  for  the  operation  of  a  motor 
vehicle  shall  be  equal  to  the  amotmt  the 
taxpayer  would  have  received  if  the  taxpay- 
er were  engaged  on  official  business  for  the 
Government  and  reimbursed  under  section 
5704  of  title  5.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the  operation 
of  a  motor  vehicle  occurring  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  in  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date.* 


By    Mr.    DURENBERGER    (for 
himself,  Mrs.  Kassebauh,  Mr. 
Cranston,    Mr.    Kasten,    Mr. 
DeConcini,  and  Mr.  Heinz): 
S.  1167.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
the  amount  of  the  charitable  deduc- 
tion allowable  for  expenses  incurred  in 
the  operation  of  a  motor  vehicle  will 
be  determined  in  the  same  manner 
Government  employees  determine  re- 
imbursement for  use  of  their  vehicles 
on  Government  business;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


VOLUIITKKR  mileage  BILL 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  week  was  National  Volun- 
teer Week  In  recognition  of  the  invalu- 
able contributions  volimteers  make  to 
the  betterment  of  our  Nation  and  its 
people.  This  is  one  form  of  recognition 
for  their  contribution,  and  an  impor- 
tant one.  The  bill  we  are  introducing 
today  provides  another  form  of  recog- 
nition—recognition through  our  tax 
system  of  the  high  cost  of  operating  a 
car  in  performing  the  volunteer  serv- 
ice. 

Present  law  provides  a  disincentive 
to  volunteers  to  use  their  cars.  They 
may  deduct  a  standard  mileage  rate  of 
9  cents  per  mile,  or,  they  may  deduct 
their  actual  unreimbursed  expenses 
such  as  gas.  oil.  tolls,  and  parking  fees. 
But  they  cannot  deduct  depreciation, 
insurance,  or  repairs— all  of  which  can 
be  quite  substantial. 

The  9-cent-per-mile  rate  bears  little 
resemblance  to  the  cost  of  operating  a 
car.  It  is  my  understanding  that  a  7- 
cents-per-mile  figure  was  initially  set 
in  1958  and  has  been  adjusted  by  only 
2  cents  since.  The  7-cent-allowance 
figiure  was  not  realistic  in  1958  and 
certainly  does  not  reflect  the  soaring 
price  of  gasoline  and  other  costs  of  op- 
erating a  car  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  bill  we  introduce  today  would 
permit  volunteers  to  deduct  the  same 
amoimt  for  the  use  of  their  car  as 
those  on  Government  business.  At 
present  this  is  20  cents  per  mile. 

Just  as  Government  workers  per- 
form a  public  service,  volunteers  per- 
form a  public  service.  We  in  this  coun- 
try are  looking  for  innovative  ways  to 
meet  the  demand  and  the  need  for 
public  services.  It  is  fitting  that  we 
should  turn  to  these  volunteers.  In 
many  cases,  we  can  better  accomplish 
our  necessary  social  obligations  with- 
out adding  to  the  size  of  the  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

Throughout  my  career.  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  involved  in  a 
wide  range  of  public  service  organiza- 
tions. These  opportunities  have  given 
as  much  to  me  as  I  hope  I  have  to 
them. 

I  have  been  fortunate  these  past  4 
years  to  meet,  as  a  public  servant,  with 
numerous  philanthropic  organizations. 
As  I  said  in  introducing  this  bill  in  the 
97th  Congress,  these  experiences  have 
cemented  by  belief  that  the  private 
sector  is  ready  and  willing  to  take  on 
the  many  tasks  facing  us  as  a  nation, 
and  to  provide  the  needed  services  at 
the  national.  State,  local  and  neigh- 
borhood levels.  These  last  2  years 
since  the  bill  was  introduced  have  only 
reinforced  my  belief  in  the  ability  of 
the  private  sector— and  especially  the 
voluntary  sector— to  take  on  these 
tasks. 

But  we  should  not  ask  the  voluntary 
sector  to  take  on  additional  tasks  with- 
out more  appropriately  acknowledging 
the  value  of  their  contributions.  Our 


bill  is  a  recognition,  at  least  in  part,  of 
the  valuable  contributions  of  time 
made  by  millions  of  Americans. 

A  1981  Gallup  survey  estimated  that 
31  perecent  of  Americans  volunteer  on 
a  regular,  active  basis  of  2  or  more 
hours  per  week.  Ten  percent  of  adults 
averaged  7  or  more  hours  of  volvmteer 
activity  a  week.  Another  study  esti- 
mated the  value  of  the  volunteers'  ac- 
tivities in  fiscal  year  1981  at  $64.5  bU- 
lion.  If  the  Federal  Government  had 
performed  these  services  instead  of 
volunteers,  the  Federal  deficity  would 
have  more  than  doubled.  These  volim- 
teer  hours  greatly  enhance  the  money 
give  to  charity.  Numerous  studies  have 
shown  that  the  value  of  a  dollar  given 
to  a  charitable  organization  is  multi- 
plied three  to  four  times  through  the 
efforts  of  volunteers. 

Several  States  have  taken  the  lead 
on  this  issue  and  already  have  a 
higher  deduction  in  their  tax  systems. 
Similar  bills  are  pending  before  the 
Minnesota  Legislature,  backed  by  ap- 
proximately 60  State  and  local  volun- 
tary organizations.  And  other  States 
have  bUls  before  their  legislatures. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  excit- 
ing and  challenging  opportunities  we 
are  going  to  face  as  a  nation  in  the 
next  decade  is  in  the  area  of  service 
delivery.  It  will  also  be  one  of  the  most 
difficult  tasks,  not  because  we  lack  the 
ability  and  creativity  to  design  and  en- 
courage alternative  delivery  systems, 
but  because  we  are  not  offering  the 
right  incentives.  We  are  not  sending 
the  signsOs  that  say  we  trust  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  deliver  needed  public 
services. 

This  bill  will  send  such  a  signal  to 
the  private  sector.  It  is  time  to  act.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill 
early  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1167 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  charitable  deductions)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (h) 
and  (I)  as  subsections  (i)  and  (j),  respective- 
ly, and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (g)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Amoxtnt  op  Deduction  por  Expenses 
OP  Operating  a  Motor  Vehicle.— The 
amount  allowable  as  a  deduction  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  expenses  Incurred  by 
the  taxpayer  for  the  operation  of  a  motor 
vehicle  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  the 
taxpayer  would  have  received  if  the  taxpay- 
er were  engaged  on  official  business  for  the 
Government  and  reimbursed  under  section 
5704  of  title  5.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  sliall  apply  with  respect  to  the  operation 
of  a  motor  vehicle  occurring  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  In  taxable 
years  ending  after  such  date.* 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  once  agsdn  (K>sponsoring  legislation 
to  increase  the  allowable  tax  deduc- 
tion for  charitable  volunteers  who  use 
their  automobiles  in  performance  of 
their  charitable  services.  This  bill  is 
identical  to  the  measure  introduced  in 
the  previous  Congress  by  Senator 
Durenburger.  which  I  also  cospon- 
sored. 

Taxpayers  who  currently  use  their 
automobiles  in  connection  with  volun- 
teer work  for  a  charitable  organization 
can  deduct  only  9  cents  per  mile.  Tax- 
payers who  use  a  car  on  business  can 
deduct  20  cents  per  mile.  The  discrep- 
ancy between  the  9-cent  mileage  de- 
duction for  volunteers  and  the  20-cent 
standard  deduction  for  business  people 
is  a  counterproductive  limitation  on 
dedicated  men  and  women  who  volun- 
teer to  drive  many  miles  without  pay 
to  visit  nursing  homes,  transport  el- 
derly and  handicapped  citizens  to  the 
gr(X»ry  store,  and  to  perform  hun- 
dreds of  other  services  for  fellow 
humans  in  need. 

These  people  do  not  engage  in  volun- 
teer activities  in  order  to  reap  tax  de- 
ductions. But  high  gasoline  prices  and 
petty  tax  treatment  can  discourage 
these  people. 

The  bUl  I  am  cosponsoring  would 
support  and  encourage  volunteer  ac- 
tivities by  pegging  the  auto  mileage 
deduction  for  charitable  volimteers  to 
the  same  rate  allowed  business 
people— currently  20  cents  per  mile.  If 
it  costs  20  cents  per  mile  to  operate  a 
car  on  business,  it  costs  the  same 
amount  to  operate  a  car  as  a  volun- 
teer. 

In  fact,  evidence  suggests  that  the 
20-cent  deduction  is  insufficient.  The 
American  Automobile  Association  esti- 
mates that  auto  costs  average  about  30 
cents  per  mile.  A  major  car  rental 
company  estimates  that  the  average 
cost  in  20  key  cities  runs  as  high  as  47 
cents  per  mile  for  a  new  compact-size 
car. 

The  same  study  revealed  that  the  9- 
cent-per-mile  deduction  for  volunteers 
is  particularly  ludicrous  in  Los  Ange- 
les, where  costs  per  mile  are  greater 
than  in  any  other  city  in  the  Nation— 
an  average  of  57  cents  per  mile  for 
new  compact-size  cars.  The  study  indi- 
cated that  costs  in  San  Francisco  are 
third  highest  nationally,  at  52  cents 
per  mile.  San  Diego  ranks  10th  at  an 
average  of  46  cents  per  mile. 

These  figures  suggest  that  increas- 
ing the  volunteer  mileage  deduction  to 
20  cents  per  mile  may  cover  less  than 
half  the  real  costs.  But  the  change  in 
the  Tax  Code  would  represent  an  im- 
provement over  the  unrealistic  nine 
cents  per  mile  deduction  currently  al- 
lowed. 

Testimony  by  representatives  of 
charitable  organizations  last  year  in 
hearings  conducted  by  the  Finance 
Subcommittee  on  Taxation  and  Debt 
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Management  documented  the  driving 
expenses  incurred  by  volunteers.  Rep- 
resentatives of  these  organizations  tes- 
tified that  many  individuals  drive 
more  than  100  miles  per  week  and  as 
many  as  12.000  miles  per  year  in  their 
dedicated  efforts. 

Those  are  the  miles  that  help  to  de- 
liver Meals  on  Wheels.  Those  are  the 
miles  that  bring  volunteers  to  immo- 
bfle  people  and  bring  housebound  citi- 
zens to  church  or  to  doctors'  appoint- 
ments. Those  are  the  miles  that  bring 
many  youths  to  the  countryside  on 
Boy  Scout  and  Big  Brother  field  trips. 

The  recession  has  increased  the 
pres8iu%  on  many  volunteers  to  forgo 
their  nonpaying  charitable  efforts  and 
to  seek  wages  and  salaries  which  will 
supplement  family  incomes.  Economic 
pressures  are  threatening  to  force 
dedicated  people  out  of  the  volunteer 
ranks  at  the  very  time  that  those  vol- 
unteer services  are  most  vital  to  fill 
the  need  caused  by  cuts  in  domestic 
social  programs  and  high  unemploy- 
ment. Let  us  not  allow  Federal  tax 
policy  to  thin  volunteer  ranks  still  fur- 
ther. The  9-cents-mileage  deduction— 
when  compared  to  the  20-cent-stand- 
ard  deduction— is  an  insult  to  the 
value  of  volunteer  efforts  nationwide. 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  want  to  make 
the  cost  of  volunteer  efforts  prohibi- 
tive. I  do  believe  that  we  want  to  en- 
courage voluntarism  and  its  benefits.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  reverse 
an  inequity  in  the  tax  laws  by  passing 
this  legislation  to  give  charitable  vol- 
imteers  the  same  auto  mileage  deduc- 
tion available  to  business  people. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  39 

At  the  request  of  tSx.  Grasslet,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
29,  a  bill  to  strengthen  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  areas  of  child  exploitation 
and  pornography,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  T4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye),  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na (Mr.  DeConcini),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  GLEira),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moy- 
iriHAii),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sahbawes).  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Sasser),  and  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  STArpoRO)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  74,  a  bill  en- 
titled the  "Reye's  Syndrome  Act  of 
1983." 

S.  137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Iffr.  Prtor),  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  QuAYLE)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  137,  a  biU  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  con- 


tinue to  allow  mortgage  bonds  to  be 
issued. 

8.  Sll 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NuinO,  and  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Wilson)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  212,  a  bill  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism 
Administration. 

S.  314 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Golowater, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  314,  a  bill  to  encourage 
in-flight  emergency  care  aboard  air- 
craft by  requiring  the  placement  of 
emergency  equipment,  supplies,  and 
drugs  aboard  aircraft  and  by  relieving 
appropriate  persons  of  liability  for  the 
provision  and  use  of  such  emergency 
equipment,  supplies,  and  drugs. 

S.  388 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsttnaga)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  388,  a  bill  to  create  an  offense  for 
aggravated  property  destruction. 

S.  402 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motnihan.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  402,  a 
bill  to  reenact  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act. 

S.  445 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasser),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  445,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  11,  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  449 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Kasten)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  449,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  construction  of  a  lock  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  in  the  vicinity  of  Alton, 
111.  and  Mo.,  and  to  provide  for  the  co- 
ordinated use  and  enhancement  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  River  system,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  454 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Byrd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  454,  a  bill  to  provide  for  an 
accelerated  study  of  the  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  acidic  deposition  during  a  5- 
year  period,  and  to  provide  for  grants 
for  mitigation  at  sites  where  there  are 
harmful  effects  on  ecosystems  result- 
ing from  high  acidity. 

S.  463 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Laxalt),  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebauh)  were  added 


as  cosponsors  of  S.  462.  a  bill  to  amend 
section  1951  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  476 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsttnaga)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  476.  a  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  require  a  find- 
ing of  medical  improvement  when  dis- 
ability benefits  are  terminated,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  review  and  right  to  personal 
appearance  prior  to  termination  of  dis- 
ability benefits,  to  provide  for  uniform 
standards  in  determining  disability,  to 
provide  continued  payment  of  disabil- 
ity benefits  during  the  appeals  proc- 
ess, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  496 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner),  and  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Dttrenberger)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  496,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  concerned  to 
transport  to  the  place  of  burial  the  re- 
mains of  a  member  of  the  uniformed 
services  entitled  to  retired  or  retainer 
pay  who  dies  in  a  military  medical  fa- 
cility. 

S.  508 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Laxalt.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Dantorth),  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  508,  a  bill  to  exempt 
entities  receiving  financial  assistance 
from  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration from  fees  under  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  and  Management  Act  of 
1976. 

S.  530 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  530,  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  financial  assistance  to  States  in 
order  to  strengthen  instruction  in 
mathematics,  science,  computer  educa- 
tion, foreign  languages,  and  vocational 
education,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  640 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Levin),  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  540,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Dis- 
eases, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  616 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bxtmfers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  616,  a  bill  to  promote 
the  use  of  solar  and  other  renewable 
forms  of  energy  developed  by  the  pri- 
vate sector. 


8.  617 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  617.  a  bill  to  promote 
the  use  of  energy  conserving  equip- 
ment and  biofuels  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  618 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  618,  a  bill  to  revise 
certain  Federal  training  and  economic 
development  programs  to  create  jobs 
and  develop  skills  in  renewable  energy 
and  energy  conservation  industries, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  619 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bumpers,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  619,  a  bill  to  reauthor- 
ize, extend,  and  enhance  existing  Fed- 
eral programs  to  encourage  conserva- 
tion and  the  use  of  renewable  energy 
by  this  Nation's  consumers. 

S.  636 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  636,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  cer- 
tain procedures  for  the  adjudication  of 
claims  for  benefits  under  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Veterans'  Administration; 
to  apply  the  provisions  of  section  553 
^  title  5,  United  States  Code,  to  rule- 
m^dng  procedures  of  the  Veterans' 
AJbiinistration;  to  provide  for  judicial 
revlsw  of  certain  final  decisions  of  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  reasonable 
fees  to  attorneys  for  rendering  legal 
representation  to  individuals  claimW 
benefits  under  laws  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  681 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoRiNSKY)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  681,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  engage  in 
a  feasibility  study  of  water  resource 
development  and  for  other  purposes  in 
the  Central  Platt  Valley,  Nebr. 

S.  856 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BoREN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  856.  a  bill  to  provide  for  an 
Indian  housing  program  for  construc- 
tion and  financing  of  housing  for  Indi- 
ans, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  869 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Gorton),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran),  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Matting- 


ly)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
8.  869,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945. 

8.  870 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  870,  a  bill  entitled  "the 
Federal  contractor  employees  flexi- 
time bill." 

8.  878 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
MxTRKOWSKi)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  873,  a  bill  to  help  insure  the  Na- 
tion's independent  factual  knowledge 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Ehiro- 
pean  countries,  to  help  maintain  the 
national  capability  for  advanced  re- 
search and  training  on  which  that 
knowledge  depends,  and  to  provide 
partial  financial  support  for  national 
programs  to  serve  both  purposes. 

S.  888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  C!ranston,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
888,  a  bill  entitled  "The  Economic 
Equity  Act." 

S.  934 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  924,  a  bill  to  designate  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Medical 
Center  in  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  as  the 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Medical  Center. 

S.  995 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  995,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
modify  the  rule  for  the  commence- 
ment of  the  period  of  payment  of  cer- 
tain adjustments  in  compensation  in 
the  case  of  hospitalized  veterans. 

S.  997 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Domenici)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  997,  a  bill  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
engage  in  a  special  study  of  the  poten- 
tial for  groimdwater  recharge  in  the 
high  plains  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1013 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1013,  an  original  bill  to 
amend  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  regarding  jurisdiction  in  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings,  and  to  establish 
new  Federal  judicial  positions. 

S.  1045 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Riegle)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1045,  a  bill  to  assure  the 


production  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
pure  and  wholesome  milk  to  meet  the 
needs  of  markets  in  the  United  States, 
to  assure  a  reasonable  level  of  return 
to  dairy  farmers  and  stable  prices  for 
dairy  products  for  consumers,  to  stabi- 
lize a  temporary  imbalance  in  the 
supply  and  demand  for  dairy  products, 
to  enable  milk  producers  to  establish, 
finance,  and  carry  out  a  coordinated  . 
program  of  dairy  products  promotion 
to  improve,  maintain,  and  develop 
markets  for  dairy  products,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  1113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stennis),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mel- 
cher) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1113,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  tax- 
exempt  interest  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  the 
amount  of  social  security  benefits  to 
be  taxed. 

S.  1144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1144,  a  bill  to  suspend  periodic  re- 
views of  disability  beneficiaries  having 
mental  impairments  pending  regiQa- 
tory  reform  of  the  disability  determi- 
nation process. 

SKHATK  JOINT  HESOLTTTIOR  48 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  48. 
a  joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  to  limit 
budget  outlays  for  a  fiscal  year  to  not 
more  than  20  per  centum  of  gross  na- 
tional product  for  such  fiscal  year. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  54 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Hollings)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  54, 
a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  designate  the 
month  of  January  1984  as  National 
Eye  Health  Care  Month. 

SENATE  JOINT  KESOLUTION  61 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the^ 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska' 
(Mr.    ZoRiNSKY),    the    Senator    from 
Texas    (Mr.    Bentsen),    the    Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph). 
the    Senator    from    California    (Mr. 
Wilson),  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Heflin)  were  added  as  co-. 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
61,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
week  of  May  22, 1983,  through  May  28, 
1983,  as  National  Digestive ,  Diseases 
Awareness  Week. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLimON  66 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
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(Mr.  Hxrun)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  66,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  designate  May  6. 
1983.  as  National  Nurse  Recognition 
Day. 

SKMATB  JOIHT  RISOLnTIOIl  (7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLESTOM),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danporth).  and 
the  Senator  from  IJew  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato)  were  added  A  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  67,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  designate  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 25.  1983,  through  October  1, 
1983,  as  National  Respiratory  Therapy 
Week. 

SSRATX  JOniT  RKSOLUnOIf  68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(B4r.  Wilson),  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Johnston),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  68,  a  joint  resolution 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  designate  July  16.  1983,  as  National 
Atomic  Veterans'  Day. 

SSIATE  JOINT  RKSOLUTION  81 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  PoRD).  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Wilson),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin).  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Mttrkowski).  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  81,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  designate  October  16, 
1983.  as  World  Food  Day. 

senate  joint  RKSOLUTION  83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis).  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren). 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Durenberger).  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pryor).  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky),  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Haw- 
kins) were  added  as  cosiX)nsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  83.  a  bill  to 
recognize  Senior  Center  Week  during 
Senior  Citizen  Month  as  proclaimed 
by  the  President. 

SKNATX  CONCURRKNT  RKSOLUTION  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
14,  a  concurrent  resolution  in  com- 
memoration of  the  bicentennial  of  the 


birth  of  Simon  Bolivar,  hero  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Americas. 

SKNATK  RESOLUTION  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  104,  a 
resolution  to  disapprove  of  the  regula- 
tions proposed  by  the  Federal  Election 
Commission  relating  to  contributions 
and  activities  by  corporations  and 
labor  organizations. 

SENATE  RKSOLTTTION  106 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNGAS),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Heflin),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
RuDMAN),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes).  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Kasten).  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor). 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum),  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Garn),  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 106,  a  resolution  to  commemorate 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  Prod- 
uct Safety  Commission  by  designating 
the  week  of  May  8.  1983,  through  May 
14.  1983.  as  National  Product  Safety 
Week. 

SKNATK  RKSOLUTION  1 12 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley),  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
112,  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
tection of  refugees  and  civilians 
caught  in  the  armed  conflict  on  the 
border  between  Thailand  and  Kampu- 
chea. 

SKNATK  RKSOLUTION  116 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  116,  a  resolution  de- 
ploring the  bombing  of  the  U.S  Em- 
bassy in  Beirut,  Lebanon,  and  express- 
ing the  sorrow  and  condolences  of  the 
Senate  on  the  death  and  wounding  of 
Americans  caught  in  the  bombing,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Lugar).  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn).  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton),  the 
Senator      from      Washington      (Mr. 


Gorton),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Mttrkowski).  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasser)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  116.  supra. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  119 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Rollings),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten).  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  119.  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
United  States  should  proceed  with  the 
sale  and  delivery  of  P-16  aircraft  to 
Israel. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  125-RE- 
LATING  TO  THE  EMIGRATION 
OF  IDA  NUDEL 

Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Grassley.  Mr.  Lugar. 
Mr.  Zorinsky,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Hol- 
lings,  Mr.  Hecht,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum.  and  Mr.  Riegle)  submit- 
ted the  following  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  Rks.  125 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  party  to 
the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security 
and  Cooperation  in  Europe  and  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights; 

Whereas  Ida  Nudel  first  applied  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel  in 
1971  in  order  to  rejoin  her  sister— her  only 
living  relative; 

Whereas  in  June  1978,  Ida  Nudel  was  con- 
victed by  the  Soviet  Government  of  "mali- 
cious hooliganism"  for  hanging  a  banner  on 
her  balcony  which  said  "KGB,  give  me  my 
visa"; 

Whereas  Ida  Nudel  was  then  sentenced  to 
four  years  of  exile  in  Siberia  after  a  trial  in 
which  no  witnesses  were  allowed  to  testify 
in  her  behalf; 

Whereas  Ida  Nudel  is  In  grave  physical 
danger  due  to  her  heart,  liver,  kidney,  and 
diabetic  ailments  and  has  been  denied  ap- 
propriate medical  care; 

Whereas  Ida  Nudel  was  released  from  Si- 
berian exile  on  March  26,  1982; 

Whereas  upon  release,  Ida  Nudel  was 
denied  permission  by  Soviet  authorities  to 
reside  in  Moscow; 

Whereas  Ida  Nudel  traveled  the  Soviet 
Union  for  nine  months  in  search  of  a  mu- 
nicipality that  would  grant  her  a  residence 
permit; 

Whereas  in  December  1982,  Ida  Nudel  was 
finally  awarded  residence  status  in  a  small 
town  in  Moldavia;  and 

Whereas  Ida  Nudel  currently  resides  in 
Moldavia  and  continues  to  be  subjected  to 
harassment  by  Soviet  authorities:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President,  acting  directly  or 
through  the  Secretary  of  State,  should— 

(1)  continue  to  express  at  every  suitable 
opportunity  and  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  the  opposition  of  the  United  States 


Government  to  the  forced  exile  and  repres- 
sive treatment  of  Ida  Nudel;  and 

(3)  urge  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to— 

(A)  provide  her  with  adequate  medical 
care: 

(B)  grant  Ida  Nudel  residence  status  In 
Moscow;  and 

(C)  accept  Ida  Nudel's  application  for  an 
exit  visa,  and  allow  her  to  emigrate  to  Israel 
to  join  her  sister,  in  accordance  with  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  In  Europe  and  with  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

Sbc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  with  the  request  that  he  further 
transmit  such  copy  to  the  Ambassador  of 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socalist  Republics  to 
the  United  States. 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  today. 
April  27,  marks  the  50th  birthday  of 
Ida  Nudel— a  woman  of  unflinching 
courage,  a  woman  of  selfless  devotion 
to  a  cause,  a  woman  who  became 
known  as  the  Guardian  Angel  because 
of  her  years  of  tireless  dedication  to 
helping  Soviet  Jewish  prisoners  of 
conscience  and  their  families.  I  wish 
that  on  this  day  we  could  celebrate- 
unfortunately,  years  of  repression 
make  this  a  day  of  sadness,  not  one  of 
celebration. 

Accordingly,  I  am  writing  to  invite 
you  to  cosponsor  a  resolution  which  I 
am  planning  to  introduce  on  Ida 
Nudel's  birthday  which  calls  on  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
end  its  repressive  measures,  to  allow 
her  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  and  to  allow 
her  to  live  where  she  chooses  in  the 
Soviet  Union  imtil  she  is  able  to  leave. 

Twelve  long  years  have  passed  since 
Ida  Nudel  first  requested  permission 
from  Soviet  authorities  to  emigrate  in 
order  to  join  her  only  living  relative, 
Elena  Fridman,  a  sister  in  Israel.  She 
first  applied  to  emigrate  in  1971,  but 
her  request  was  refused.  Each  tinie 
she  subsequently  applied  to  emigrate, 
she  has  been  singled  out  as  an  active 
figure  in  the  Jewish  emigration  move- 
ment, has  been  harassed,  and  has  been 
denied  an  exit  visa. 

On  June  21.  1978.  Judges  in  Moscow 
handed  down  a  verdict  of  guilty  to 
charges  of  malicious  hooliganism  and 
sentenced  Ida  Nudel  to  a  term  of  4 
years'  exile  in  Siberia.  She  had  been 
tried  and  convicted  for  publicly  ex- 
pressing here  desire  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union— she  had  hung  a 
placard  on  the  balcony  of  her  Moscow 
apartment  which  read.  KGB  Give  Me 
My  Visa.  During  Ida's  4  years  in  the 
desolation  of  Siberia,  she  continued 
here  struggle  to  promote  Jewish  emi- 
gration despite  here  deteriorating 
phjrsical  condition— including  heart, 
liver,  kidney,  and  diabetic  ailments. 

Since  Ida  Nudel's  release  from  Sibe- 
ria on  March  26  of  1982,  the  Soviet 
Government  has  continued  to  make 
her  life  difficult.  Upon  her  release,  she 
went  to  Moscow  to  apply  for  her  exit 
visa  and  was  promptly  denied  on  the 
groimds  that  only  residents  of  the  dis- 


trict could  apply.  Her  subsequent  vp- 
plication  for  the  reinstatement  of  her 
residence  status  in  Moscow  was  turned 
down  and  she  was  forced  out  of  her 
apartment  there. 

Ida  Nudel  spent  the  next  9  difficult 
months  traveling  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  search 
of  a  municipality  that  would  award 
her  a  residence  permit.  In  December 
of  1982,  she  was  granted  residence 
status  in  a  small  town  in  Moldavia- 
far  away  from  the  hub  of  Jewish  emi- 
gration activity.  Presently,  she  resides 
there  continuhig  her  protest  against 
her  own  personal  circumstances  as 
well  as  the  conditions  other  Soviet 
Jews  are  forced  to  endure. 

Ida  Nudel's  long  years  of  internal 
exile,  as  well  as  the  punitive  measiires 
she  has  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
Soviet  authorities,  represent  gross 
abuses  of  her  rights  as  a  Soviet  citizen, 
as  well  as  flagrant  transgressions  of 
international  obligations  assumed  by 
the  Soviet  Government.  In  light  of  the 
violations  of  political  and  civil  liberties 
and  fundamental  human  freedoms,  it 
is  essential  that  the  struggle  of  Ida 
Nudel  be  present  in  our  hearts  and  in 
our  words.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


RADIO  BROADCASTING  TO  CUBA 
ACT 


HAWKINS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1201 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.) 

Mrs.  HAWKINS  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  her  to  the  bill  (S.  602)  to  provide 
for  the  broadcasting  of  accurate  infor- 
mation to  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  biU  add: 

FACIUTT  COMPENSATION 

Sec.  .  (a)  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  seek 
prompt  and  full  settlement  of  United  States 
claims  against  the  Government  of  C^ba 
arising  from  CXiban  interference  with  broad- 
casting in  the  United  States.  Pending  the 
settlement  of  these  claims,  it  is  appropriate 
to  provide  some  interim  assistance  to  the 
United  States  broadcasters  who  are  adverse- 
ly affected  by  C^ban  radio  interference,  and 
who  seek  to  assert  their  right  to  measures 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  such  interfer- 
ence. 

(b)  Accordingly,  the  Board  for  Interna- 
tional Broadcasting  shall  make  payments  to 
the  United  States  radio  broadcasting  station 
licensees,  upon  their  application  for  ex- 
penses which  they  have.  Incurred  or  will 
incur  In  mitigating  pursuant  to  special  tem- 
porary authority  from  the  P.C.C.  the  affects 
of  activities  by  the  (jovemment  of  Cuba 
which  directly  interfere  with  the  transmis- 
sion or  reception  of  broadcasts  by  these  li- 


censees, such  expenses  shall  be  limited  to 
the  cost  of  equipment  (replaced  less  depre- 
ciation) and  aasociated  technical  and  engi- 
neering costs. 

(c)  The  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting shall  issue  such  regulations  and  es- 
tablish such  procedures  for  carrying  out 
this  Section  as  the  Board  finds  appropriate, 
such  regulations  shall  be  issued  no  later 
than  180  days  after  enactment  of  this  act. 

(d)  They  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting. Five  million  (15.000,000)  Dollars  for 
use  in  compensating  United  States  radio 
braodcasting  licensees  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. Amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion are  authorized  to  be  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration's  proposal  to  establish 
a  radio  station  for  broadcasting  to 
Cuba  has  focused  attention  on  the 
issue  of  Cuban  interference,  an  issue 
that  has  long  l>een  of  concern  to  Flori- 
da. In  the  last  Congress,  when  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
marked  up  Radio  Marti,  it  added  a 
provision  to  allow  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  certain  radio  stations  according 
to  guidelines  that  were  to  be  drawn  up 
by  the  FCC.  I  support  the  concept  of 
compensation  because  I  believe  that 
the  Federal  Ciovemment  must  bear 
some  responsibility  for  helping  sta- 
tions overcome  the  effects  of  a  situa- 
tion beyond  domestic  control.  Howev- 
er, I  would  recommend  that  the 
Senate  take  a  different  approach  to 
the  issue  of  compensation. 

Today  I  am  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  602,  the  Radio  Marti  bill,  to 
provide  for  facility  compensation.  By 
this  we  would  compensate  radio  broad- 
casters for  the  cost  of  altering  their  fa- 
cilities in  an  attempt  to  overcome  the 
effect  of  CMban  interference.  The 
Board  of  International  Broadcasting 
would  be  responsible  for  overseeing 
this  compensation  program,  and  a  pot 
of  $5  million  would  be  set  up  and 
drawn  upon  until  expended.  These 
funds  would  be  available  both  for 
broadcasters  who  have  suffered  inter- 
ference and  for  those  who  might  in 
the  future. 

The  House  International  Operations 
Subcommittee  has  followed  this  ap- 
proach, and  I  believe  that  it  addresses 
the  legitimate  concerns  of  the  broad- 
casting community.  I  know  that  some 
broadcasters  have  called  for  mandato- 
ry economic  compensation  that  could 
amount  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, but  I  believe  that  there  are  irre- 
sponsible and  thinly  disguised  at- 
tempts to  kill  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  not 
only  to  act  on  the  Radio  Marti  bill  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  that  it  adopt  this 
reasonable,  responsible  approach  to 
the  compensation  issue  as  well.* 
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BANKRUPTCY  COURT  AND  FED- 
ERAL JUDGESHIP  ACT  OF  1983 


THURMOND  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1202 

Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hbfum)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill  (S.  1013)  to  amend  title  28 
of  Che  United  States  Code  regarding 
Jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings, and  to  establish  new  Federal  Ju- 
dicial positions,  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  20.  add  at  the  end  thereof 
"UUe  11  or  rising  In  a  •  •  *." 

On  page  5.  line  10,  strike  out  "and"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

On  page  5.  strike  out  lines  15  through  25. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  In  a  proceeding  involving  the  debtor 
which  is  based  upon  a  State  law  claim  or 
cause  of  action  not  arising  under  title  11,  or 
arising  in  a  case  under  title  11  which  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  brought  in  Federal 
court  absent  Jurisdiction  under  this  section, 
the  court  shall,  upon  proper  motion,  abstain 
from  adjudicating  such  claim  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy proceeding  where  an  action  to  adju- 
dicate such  claim  has  been  or  will  be  timely 
instituted  and  prosecuted  in  a  State  forum 
of  appropriate  Jurisdiction:  Provided,  That 
this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  limit 
the  applicability  of  the  stay  provided  for  by 
section  362  of  title  11.  United  States  Code, 
only  to  the  extent  necessary  to  permit  adju- 
dication but  not  the  execution  of  such  claim 
by  the  State  fonun. 

On  page  6.  line  3,  strike  out  "1741(e)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(d)  or  (e)". 

On  page  12.  strike  out  the  following: 
"Arkansas 

Eastern 1 

Western 1"; 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing:  

"Arkansas 

Eastern  and  Western 2". 

On  page  13,  strike  out  the  follow- 
ing:  ~ 

"New  Mexico „ 1", 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing:  

"New  Mexico 2". 

On  page  14.  strike  out  the  follow- 
ing:  

"Texas 

Northern 3", 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing:  

"Texas 

Northern 4". 

On  page  14,  strike  out  the  following: 

"Virginia 

Eastern 3 

Western 2", 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Virginia 

Eastern 3 

Western 3". 

On  page  20,  between  the  table  and  line  1 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  303.  Section  131  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  in  the  second  para- 
graph thereof  by  inserting  "Jackson,"  after 
"Lander,". 

On  page  21,  begiiming  with  line  19,  strike 
out  through  line  4  on  page  29  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 


Skc.  402.  (a)  Subchapter  III  (civil  service 
retirement)  of  chapter  83  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  8331  (1)  by  inserting  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  clause  (i)  the 
following:  ".  except  a  bankruptcy  Judge"; 

(2)  in  section  8331  (22)  thereof  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "adding  this  paragraph" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "of  November 
6,  1978  (Public  Law  95-598;  92  Stat.  2549).  or 
under  section  152  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code"; 

(B)  striking  out  "and  that"  after  "March 
31.  1984,"  in  subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof:  "and  continues  to  serve  as  a 
bankruptcy  Judge  after  such  date  until 
either  the  date  on  which  a  successor  for 
such  Judge  is  appointed,  or  October  1,  1984. 
whichever  date  is  earlier,  and  who"; 

(C)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (A); 

(D)  striking  out  "201  of  this  Act  but  that" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "201  of  the  Act 
of  November  8,  1978  (Public  Law  95-598;  92 
SUt.  2549)  but  who";  and 

(E)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ";  or 

"(C)  is  appointed  as  a  United  States  bank- 
ruptcy Judge  on  or  after  April  1, 1984."; 

(3)  in  section  8334(a)  thereof  by  adding 
"or  a  bankruptcy  Judge"  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  para- 
graph (1)  thereof; 

(4)  in  section  8334(c)  thereof  by  striking 
out  of  the  table,  in  the  itrm  relating  to 
bankruptcy  Judges,  "7.  .  .  .  After  January  1. 
1970."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "7  .  .  . 
January  1,  1970,  to  September  30,  1983.  "8 
.  .  .  After  September  30,  1983.". 

(5)  in  section  8336  thereof  by— 

(A)  redesignating  subsection  (k)  thereof  as 
subsection  (1):  and 

(B)  adding  after  subsection  (J)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(k)  An  employee  who  is  a  bankruptcy 
Judge  and  is  separated  from  the  service 
after  becoming  62  years  of  age  and  complet- 
ing 5  years  of  civilian  service  or  after  becom- 
ing 60  years  of  age  and  completing  10  years 
of  service  as  a  bankruptcy  Judge  is  entitled 
to  an  aimuity.";  and 

(6)  in  section  8339  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "(o)"  each  place  it  appears 
in  subsections  (f),  (J),  (k),  (1),  and  (m)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(n)"; 

(B)  inserting  "or  (n)"  after  "(c)"  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  subsection  (g); 

(C)  striking  out  "or  (c)"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears in  subsection  (g)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(c),  or  (n)";  and 

(D)  striking  out  "after  March  31.  1979. 
and  before  April  1.  1984,"  in  subsection  (n) 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "as  a 
referee  in  bankruptcy  and". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1983,  and 
shall  apply  to  bankruptcy  Judges  who  retire 
on  or  after  such  date. 

On  page  29.  line  5,  strike  out  "404"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "403". 

On  page  29.  line  18.  strike  out  "405"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "404". 

On  page  30,  line  7,  strike  out  "406"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "405". 

On  page  30,  line  19,  strike  out  "407"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "406". 

On  page  30,  line  24,  strike  out  "employee" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Federal  Judge". 

On  page  30,  line  25,  strike  out  "employ- 
ee's" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Judge's". 

On  page  31,  strike  out  lines  5  through  7 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  407.  Chapter  6  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  as  added  by  section  201  (a)  of 


the  Act  of  November  6. 1978  (PubUc  Iaw  96- 
598,  29  SUte.  2667),  effective  April  1.  1984, 
is  amended  by  repealing  section  160  and  re- 
pealing the  item  relating  to  section  160  In 
the  table  of  sections  thereof. 

On  page  31.  line  8.  strike  out  "409"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "408". 

On  page  32.  before  line  1,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

Sec.  409.  Section  775  of  tiUe  28.  United 
States  Code,  as  such  section  is  to  become  ef- 
fective April  1.  1984,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  same  as"  in  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "on  an  equivalent 
basis  as". 

On  page  32,  between  lines  3  and  4  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  411.  Section  1334  of  tiUe  28.  United 
States  Code,  as  such  section  is  to  become  ef- 
fective April  1.  1984.  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"9 1334.  Bankruptcy  appeali 

"(a)  The  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdic- 
tion of  appeals  from  all  final  Judgments, 
orders,  and  decrees  of  bankruptcy  courts. 

"(b)  The  district  courts  shall  have  Juris- 
diction of  appeals  from  interlocutory  orders 
and  decrees  of  bankruptcy  courts,  but  only 
by  leave  of  the  district  court  to  which  the 
appeal  is  taken. 

"(c>  An  appeal  under  this  section  shall  be 
taken  to  the  district  court  for  the  Judicial 
district  in  which  the  bankruptcy  court  is  lo- 
cated.". 

On  page  32.  line  4,  strike  out  "411"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "412". 

On  page  32,  line  11,  strike  out  "412"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "413". 

On  page  32,  line  18,  strike  out  "413"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "414". 

On  page  33,  line  5,  strike  out  "414"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "415". 

On  page  33.  strike  out  lines  11  through  14 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(b)  Section  405(c)(2)  of  the  Act  of  Novem- 
ber 6,  1978  (PubUc  Law  95-598;  92  SUt. 
2549)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  During  the  transition  period,  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  district  courts,  and  the 
courts  of  appeals  in  hearing  bankruptcy  ap- 
peals shall  l>e  the  same  as  the  Jurisdiction  of 
such  courts  under  title  28  and  the  jurisdic- 
tion granted  under  the  amendments  made 
by  sections  102  and  412  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  and  Federal  Judgeship  Act  of  1983.". 

On  page  33,  line  15.  strike  out  "415"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "416". 

On  page  33.  line  15,  strike  out  "209,  211, 
234,  239."  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "203, 
204.  208,  209,  211,  215,  232.  234,  236,  237,  238. 
239.  240.". 

On  page  33.  line  18,  strike  out  "416"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "417". 

On  page  34,  line  1,  strike  out  "417"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "418(a)". 

On  page  34,  between  lines  9  and  10  insert 
the  following: 

(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  ap- 
plication thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act,  or  the  application  of  that  provision  to 
persons  or  circiunstances  other  than  those 
as  to  which  it  is  held  invalid,  is  not  affected 
thereby. 

On  page  34.  line  10,  strike  out  "418"  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "419". 

On  page  34,  line  13,  insert  "407,"  before 
"408,". 

On  page  34.  line  14,  strike  out  "409,  410, 
and  412"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "409.  410, 
411.  and  413". 

On  page  34,  after  line  14,  add  the  follow- 
ing: 


(c)  the  amendment  made  by  section  402 
shall  become  effective  on  October  1,  1983, 
and  shall  apply  to  bankruptcy  Judges  who 
retire  on  or  after  such  date. 


THURMOND  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1203 

Mr.  THURMOND  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1013,  supra, 
as  follows: 

On  page  33,  after  line  24.  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  417.  (a)  Section  634(a)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out,  in  the  first  sentence  thereof,  "the  rates 
now  or  hereafter  provided  for  full-time  and 
part-time  referees  in  bankruptcy,  respective- 
ly, referred  to  in  section  40a  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  (11  U.S.C.  68(a)),  as  amended" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "$63,600". 

(b)  The  rates  for  salaries  of  full-time  and 
part-time  magistrates  in  effect  on  the  day 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  continue  in  effect  until  adjusted,  or 
new  rates  determined,  under  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act. 

(c>  Section  634(c)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "subsec- 
tion III"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
chapter III". 

(d)  Section  154  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  as  such  section  is  to  become  effective 
April  1,  1984,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"9 154.  Salaries  of  iMUikruptcy  Judges 

"Each  Judge  of  a  bankruptcy  court  shall 
receive  a  salary  at  the  annual  rate  of  pay  of 
$63,600.". 

(e)  Notwithstanding  section  5307  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  magistrate's  or  a  bankruptcy 
Judge's  aiuiual  rate  of  pay  shall  not  exceed 
$63,600  unless  authorized  by  a  law  specifi- 
cally referring  to  the  rates  of  pay  for  such 
magistrates  or  bankruptcy  Judges. 

(f)  Section  225(f  )(C)  of  the  Federal  Salary 
Act  of  1967  (2  U.S.C.  356(0)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  magistrates",  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ",  except  bankruptcy 
judges". 

(g)  Section  404(f)  of  the  Act  of  November 
6.  1978  (Public  Law  95-598;  92  Stat.  2549)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

On  page  34,  line  1.  strike  out  "417"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "418". 


THURMOND  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1204 

Mr.  THURMOND  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1013,  supra, 
as  follows: 

On  page  16,  line  2,  strike  out  "four"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "five". 

On  page  16,  line  3,  after  "California," 
insert  "one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
district  of  Colorado,". 

On  page  16,  line  4,  after  "Connecticut." 
insert  "one  additional  district  judge  for  the 
district  of  Delaware.". 

On  page  16,  line  7,  strike  out  "three"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "four". 

On  page  16,  line  15,  after  "Michigan," 
insert  "one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
district  of  Minnesota,". 

On  page  16.  line  19.  after  "Montana," 
insert  "one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
district  of  Nevada,". 

On  page  16,  line  22.  after  "New  York." 
Insert  "one  additional  district  Judge  for  the 
district  of  Ohio.". 


On  page  17.  line  2,  before  "two"  insert 
"one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  north- 
em  district  of  Texas,". 

On  page  17,  line  4.  after  "Texas,"  Insert 
"one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  dis- 
trict of  Utah.". 

On  page  17,  line  5,  after  "Virginia,"  Insert 
"one  additional  district  Judge  for  the  east- 
em  district  of  Washington,". 

On  page  18,  strike  out  the  following: 
"California: 

Northern 12 

Eastern. «. 6 

Central 21 

Southern 7 

Colorado „ 6 

Cotmecticut . . „..™....         6 

L^Cx&W&Tc  «■■••••••••••••••••••••«•••••••••••••••••••••••>■  w 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"California: 

Northern ......„...._ 1 2 

Eastern _......„,..»......„ 6 

Central . „ 22 

Southern ......... 7 

Colorado .. . . 7 

Connecticut 6 

Delaware 4". 

On  page  18.  strike  out  the  following: 

"Illinois: 

Northern 19" 

and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Illinois: 

Northern 20". 

On  page  19,  strike  out  the  following: 

"Minnesota 5" 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Miimesota 7". 

On  page  19,  strike  out  the  following: 

"Nevada 3" 

and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Nevada 4". 

On  page  19,  strike  out  the  following: 

"Ohio: 

Northem 10 

Southern 6" 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Ohio: 

Northem 10 

Southern 7". 

On  page  20.  strike  out  the  following: 

"Texas: 

Northem 9 

Eastern _. 6 

Southern „....„... 13 

Westem 7 

Utah 3" 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Texas: 

Northem 10 

Eastern 6 

Southern 13 

Westem 7 

Utah 4". 

On  page  20,  strike  out  the  following: 

"Washington: 

Eastern 2" 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Washington: 

Eastern 3". 


THURMOND  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1205 

Mr.  THURMOND  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  S.  1013.  supra, 
as  follows: 


On  page  14.  between  the  table  and  line  1. 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President,  in  selecting  individuals  for  nomi- 
nation to  the  Federal  judgeship*  created  by 
this  Act,  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
qualified  individuals  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  sex,  religion,  or  national  origin." 


THURMOND  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1206 

Mr.  THURMOND  proposed  an 
amendment  to  amendment  No.  1202, 
proposed  by  Mr.  THUiuioin)  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hetlin)  to  the  bill,  S. 
1013,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  5  of  the  amendment,  strike  out 
the  amendment  adding  section  407  which 
amends  section  160  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

On  page  6  of  the  amendment,  adding  sec- 
tion 411  which  amends  section  1334  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code,  strike  out  the  period 
and  closing  quotation  marks  at  the  end  of 
section  1334  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(d)  The  Judical  Council  of  a  circtiit  may 
establish  bankruptcy  apE>ellate  panels  to  ex- 
ercise the  Jurisdiction  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion for  any  Judicial  district  within  the  cir- 
cuit. Each  such  panel  shall  consist  of  three 
bankruptcy  Judges  designated  by  the  chief 
Judge  of  the  circuit  from  among  the  bank- 
ruptcy Judges  of  the  circuit  and  shall  exer- 
cise all  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  district 
court  under  this  section,  sitting  at  a  place 
convenient  to  the  parties  to  the  appeal, 
except  that  a  panel  may  not  hear  (1)  an 
appeal  from  a  Judgment,  order,  or  decree  en- 
tered by  a  member  of  the  panel;  or  (2)  an 
appeal  in  which  a  party  has  objected  to  the 
exercise  of  Jurisdiction  by  the  panel. 

"(e)  The  courts  of  appeals  shall  have  ju- 
risdiction of  appeals  from  all  final  decisions, 
final  judgments,  orders,  or  decrees  of  a  dis- 
trict court  or  a  bankruptcy  appellate  panel 
entered  under  this  section  in  the  same 
manner  as  such  an  appeal  may  be  taken  in. 
civil  cases  generally.". 

On  page  7  of  the  amendment,  strike  out 
"236.  237,  238,  239.  240,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "239,". 

At  the  end  of  the  amendment  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

On  page  9  of  the  bill,  after  line  25  add  the 
following: 

"9 1478.  AppoOa 

"(a)  Panels  designated  under  section 
160(a>  of  this  title  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of 
appeals  from  all  final  Judgments,  orders, 
and  decrees  of  bankruptcy  courts. 

"(b)  Panels  designated  under  section 
160(a)  of  this  title  shall  have  jurisdiction  of 
appeals  from  interlocutory  Judgments. 
orders,  and  decrees  of  bankruptcy  courts, 
but  only  by  leave  of  the  panel  to  which  the 
appeal  is  taken.". 

On  page  2  of  the  bill,  in  the  table  between 
lines  8  and  9,  add.  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  1477,  the  following: 

'■1478.  Appeals". 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM  AND 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1983 


KENNEDY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1207 
(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
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Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  an 
amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bUl  (S.  529)  to  revise  and 
reform  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  and  for  other  pxirposes.  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  213.  line  7,  insert  "(a)"  after 
•Sk.  403.". 

On  page  313.  between  lines  5  and  6.  insert 

the  f oUowinr- 

(bXl)  The  provisions  of  section  274A  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall 
terminate  30  calendar  days  after  receipt  of 
the  last  report  required  to  be  transmitted 
under  subsection  (a),  If— 

(A)  the  Comptroller  General  determines, 
and  so  reports  In  such  report,  that  a  wide- 
spread pattern  of  discrimination  has  result- 
ed against  citizens  or  nationals  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  against  eligible  workers 
seeking  employment,  as  a  result  of  carrying 
out  such  provisions:  and 

(B)  the  Congress,  within  such  period  of  30 
calendar  days,  adopts  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion stating  in  substance  that  it  approves 
the  findings  of  the  Comptroller  General 
contained  in  such  report. 

(3)  Any  concurrent  resolution  referred  to 
in  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (d). 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  con- 
sideration and  adoption  of  concurrent  reso- 
lutions under  subsection  (b),  a  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  any  such 
concurrent  resolution  after  it  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  appropriate  committee  shall 
be  treated  as  highly  privileged  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(d)(1)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b),  the 
continuity  of  a  session  of  Congress  is  broken 
only  by  an  adjourment  of  the  Congress  sine 
die,  and  the  days  on  which  either  House  is 
not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  are 
excluded  in  the  computation  of  the  period 
indicated. 

(3)  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion are  enacted— 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
but  applicable  only  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  in  the  Senate  in  the 
case  of  concurrent  resolutions  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b),  and  supersede  other  rules  of 
the  Senate  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
paragraphs  are  Inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(B)  With  full  recognition  of  the  contitu- 
tional  right  of  the  Senate  to  change  such 
rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  the  Senate. 

(3XA)  If  the  committee  of  the  Senate  to 
which  has  been  referred  a  resolution  relat- 
ing to  a  certification  has  not  reported  such 
resolution  at  the  end  of  ten  calendar  days 
after  its  introduction,  not  counting  any  day 
which  is  excluded  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  it  is  In  order  to  move  either 
to  discharge  the  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  the  resolution  or  discharge 
the  committee  from  further  consideration 
of  any  other  resolution  introduced  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  certification  which  has 
been  referred  to  the  committee,  except  that 
no  motion  to  discharge  shall  be  in  order 
after  the  committee  has  reported  a  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  same  certification. 

(B)  A  motion  to  discharge  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph  may  be  made 
only  by  a  Senator  favoring  the  resolution,  is 
privileged,  and  debate  thereon  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  1  hour,  to  be  divided 


equally  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  resolution,  the  time  to  be  di- 
vided equally  between,  and  controlled  by, 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
or  their  designees.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  is  not  In  order,  and  it  is  not  In  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(4KA)  A  motion  in  the  Senate  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  a  resolution  shall  be 
privileged.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
shall  not  be  in  order,  nor  shall  it  be  In  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(B)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  a  resolution, 
and  all  debaUble  motions  and  appeals  in 
connection  therewith,  shall  be  limited  to 
not  more  than  10  hours,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed between,  and  controlled  by,  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  their  des- 
ignees. 

(C)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  any  debatable 
motion  or  appeal  in  connection  with  a  reso- 
lution shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between,  and 
controlled  by,  the  mover  and  the  manager 
of  the  resolution,  except  that  in  the  event 
the  manager  of  the  resolution  is  in  favor  of 
any  such  motion  or  appeal,  the  time  in  op- 
position thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  his  designee.  Such  lead- 
ers, or  either  of  them,  may,  from  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  a  resolution, 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 
the  consideration  of  any  debatable  motion 
or  appeal. 

(D)  A  motion  in  the  Senate  to  further 
limit  debate  on  a  resolution,  debatable 
motion,  or  appeal  is  not  debatable.  No 
amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit,  a 
resolution  is  in  order  in  the  Senate. 


BANKRUPTCY  COURT  AND  FED- 
ERAL JUDGESHIP  ACT  OP  1983 


DOLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1208 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Thur- 
HOND,  Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Heflin) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  S. 
1013,  supra,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  the  following 
new  title: 

TITLE  V 

Sbc.  500.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Omnibus  Bankruptcy  Improvements  Act  of 
1983". 
Subtitle  A— Consumer  Credit  Amendments 

Sec.  501.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Consumer  Debtor  Bankruptcy  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Section  301  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "A  voluntary"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  For  a  debtor  who 
is  not  an  Individual,  a  voluntary":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  With  respect  to  an  individual  debtor 
or  debtors,  a  voluntary  case  under  this  title 
is  commenced  by  the  filing  with  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  of  a  petition  which  conditional- 
ly designates  a  chapter  under  which  relief  is 
sought.  The  filing  of  such  a  petition  shall 
constitute  an  order  for  relief  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  chapter  conditionally  desig- 
nated. A  final  designation  of  the  chapter 
under  which  relief  is  sought  shall  be  made 
within  the  time  period  specified  in  section 
521  of  this  tiUe. 


(b)  Section  302(a)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)  A  Joint  case  under  this  title  is  com- 
menced by  the  filing,  with  the  bankruptcy 
court,  of  a  single  petition  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 301(b)  by  an  individual  and  such  indi- 
vidual's spouse.  The  commencement  of  a 
Joint  case  under  a  chapter  of  this  title  con- 
stitutes an  order  for  relief  under  the  chap- 
ter conditionally  designated  in  accordance 
with  section  301(b).". 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Section  305  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(dKI)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2).  the  court  on  its  own  motion  ac- 
cording to  procedures  established  by  rule, 
and  not  at  the  request  or  suggestion  of  any 
party  in  interest,  may  dismiss  a  case  under 
chapter  7  of  this  title  filed  by  an  individual 
debtor  if  It  finds  that  the  granting  of  relief 
under  such  chapter  would  be  a  substantial 
abuse  of  the  provisions  of  such  chapter.  In 
determining  the  question  of  substantial 
abuse,  there  shall  be  a  presumption  in  favor 
of  granting  the  relief  requested  by  the 
debtor. 

"(2)  Prior  to  dismissing  any  chapter  7  case 
for  substantial  abuse,  the  court  shall  set 
forth,  in  writing  within  20  days  of  the  per- 
manent designation  of  relief  made  by  the 
debtor  under  the  provisions  of  section 
521(a)(3),  its  reasons  for  finding  that  sub- 
stantial abuse  would  occur;  and  the  court 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  advise  the  debtor  of 
his  right  to  respond  in  writing  and/or  to  re- 
quest and  secure  a  hearing  on  the  court's 
findings.  The  court  shall  establish,  by  rule, 
time  limits  for  the  debtor's  response  and  for 
the  court's  written  findings  in  response 
thereto.  No  creditor  or  representative  of  a 
creditor  may  participate  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings relating  to  substantial  abuse  except 
upon  the  request  of  the  court. 

"(3)  Any  dismissal  of  a  case  under  chapter 
7  pursuant  to  this  subsection  is  a  final 
order,  and  the  debtor  shall  have  the  right  to 
appeal.  No  creditor  or  representative  of  a 
creditor  may  appeal  any  judicial  decision  on 
substantial  abuse.  In  passing  upon  such  an 
appeal,  the  court  shall  accept  the  bankrupt- 
cy court's  findings  of  fact  unless  clearly  er- 
roneous. If  the  appellate  court  holds  that 
the  ruling  of  substantial  abuse  constitutes 
an  error  of  law,  it  shall  reverse.". 

(b)  Section  349  of  title  II  is  amended  by 
amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as  follows: 
"(a)  Unless  the  court,  for  cause,  orders 
otherwise,  the  dismissal  of  a  case  under  this 
title  does  not  bar  the  discharge,  in  a  later 
case  under  this  title,  of  debts  that  were  dis- 
chargeable in  the  case  dismissed;  nor  does  it 
prejudice  the  debtor  in  any  respect  with 
regard  to  the  filing  of  a  subsequent  petition 
under  this  title.". 

Sec.  504.  Section  704  of  title  II,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  Trustee 
shall"; 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  a  new 
paragraph  (4)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  counsel  with  individual  debtors  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section;" 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4) 
through  (8)  as  paragraphs  (5)  through  (9), 
respectively;  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)(1)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  debtor 
or  debtors.  Immediately  prior  to  the  meeting 
of  creditors  under  section  341  of  this  title, 
the  trustee  shall  provide  counseling  to  such 


debtor  or  debtors.  Such  counseling  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(A)  a  simple  explanation  to  the  debtor  of 
the  relief  available  to  such  debtor  under 
chapters  7  and  13  of  this  title; 

"(B)  an  analysis  of  the  debtor's  estimated 
Income  and  expenses,  and  information  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  repayment  of 
debts  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  13; 

"(C)  an  analysis  of  the  debtor's  position  if 
he  elects  relief  under  chapter  7,  including  a 
statement  as  to  debts  that  would  be  dis- 
charged under  such  chapter,  and 

"(D)  a  statement  to  the  debtor  that  the 
trustee  Is  making  no  recommendation  as  to 
appropriate  relief  under  this  title,  and  that 
the  debtor  is  free  to  make  whatever  final 
designation  of  chapter  relief  he  may  deem 
to  be  in  his  own  best  interests. 

"(2)  The  trustee  shall  make  no  recommen- 
dation as  to  the  final  designation  by  the 
debtor  of  the  chapter  under  which  the 
debtor  should  seek  relief,  nor  shall  the 
trustee  Influence  nor  advise  the  debtor  as  to 
what  final  designation  of  relief  the  debtor 
should  make.  The  trustee  shall  not  suggest 
how  the  court  will  dispose  of  the  debtor's 
petition. 

"(3)  Counsel  for  the  debtor  shall  be 
present  during  the  counseling  by  the  trustee 
required  by  this  section:  Provided,  That  the 
debtor  may  waive  the  attendance  of  counsel. 
No  creditor  may  be  present  during  the  coun- 
seling provided  for  in  this  section. 

"(4)  The  trustee  may  waive  counseling  If, 
after  review  of  the  debtor's  statement  of  es- 
timated income  and  expenses,  the  trustee 
determines  and  reports  to  the  court  that  a 
reasonable  chapter  13  plan  could  not  be  de- 
vised. Counseling  shall  be  waived  with 
regard  to  any  debtor  that  does  not  have  reg- 
ular income.". 

Sec.  505.  Section  341(c)  of  title  II.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  court  shall  convene,  and  may  pre- 
side at  any  meeting  under  this  section.  The 
court  shall  also  perform  such  Judicial  duties 
as  may  be  required  under  other  provisions 
of  this  title  promptly  In  conjunction  with 
the  meeting.". 

Sec.  506.  Section  506(a)  of  title  II,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(I)"  after  "(a)". 

(2)  striking  out  the  last  sentence,  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  value  of  the  creditor's  interest  in 
the  estate's  interest  in  such  property  shall 
be  determined  in  light  of  the  purpose  of  the 
valuation  and  of  the  proposed  disposition  or 
use  of  such  property,  and  in  conjunction 
with  any  hearing  on  such  disposition  or  use 
or  on  a  plan  affecting  such  creditor's  inter- 
est. The  value  of  consumer  goods  which  the 
debtor  seeks  to  redeem  pursuant  to  section 
722  of  this  title  or  which  are  to  be  retained 
pursuant  to  section  1325(a)(5)(B)(ii)  of  this 
title  shall  be  presumed  to  be  the  established 
resale  market  price,  if  such  market  exists,  as 
may  be  determined  from  recognized  trade 
publications  or  by  comparable  means.  If  no 
such  market  exists,  or  If  the  court  deter- 
mines that  resale  value  is  inappropriate  In 
light  of  the  proposed  use  or  disposition  of 
the  property,  the  court  may  utilize  such 
other  methods  of  valuation  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate under  the  circumstances.". 

Sec.  507.  Section  521  of  title  II.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  paragraphs  (2).  (3),  and 
(4)  as  paragraphs  (5),  (6),  and  (7),  respec- 
tively; 

(2)  amending  paragraph  (7),  as  redesignat- 
ed, to  read  as  follows: 


"(7)  appear  at  the  hearing  required  under 
section  341(c)  of  this  title.". 

(3)  inserting  after  paragraph  (I)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  file,  at  any  time  prior  to  the  first 
meeting  of  creditors,  a  statement  of  the 
debtor's  current  income  and  an  estimate  of 
the  debtor's  current  expenditures  for  the 
support  of  himself  and  his  dependents. 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  debtor  or 
debtors,  make  a  final  designation  of  the 
chapter  under  which  relief  is  requested  no 
later  than  ten  days  after  the  counseling  pro- 
vided under  section  704(b)  of  this  title.  If 
the  debtor  makes  a  final  designation  for 
relief  under  a  chapter  other  than  that  speci- 
fied in  the  conditional  designation  filed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  case,  such  final 
designation  shall  be  treated  as  a  conversion 
under  the  provisions  of  section  348.  No  costs 
or  trustee's  fees  shall  t>e  assessed  against 
the  debtor  upon  such  a  conversion  that 
would  not  have  been  assessed  if  the  debtor 
had  filed  initially  under  the  chapter  finally 
designated. 

"(4)  If  the  debtor's  schedule  of  assets  and 
liabilities  includes  consumer  debts  which 
are  secured  by  property  of  the  estate,  the 
debtor  shall  file  and  serve,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  filing  of  a  petition  undet^ 
chapter  7  of  this  title  but  no  later  than  five 
days  before  the  first  meeting  of  creditors, 
upon  each  creditor  holding  such  security 
and  the  trustee,  a  statement  expressing  the 
debtor's  intention  with  respect  to  retention 
or  surrender  of  the  collateral  and,  If  applica- 
ble, specifying  that  the  collateral  is  claimed 
as  exempt,  that  the  debtor  intends  to 
redeem  the  collateral,  or  that  the  debtor  in- 
tends to  reaffirm  debts  secured  by  the  col- 
lateral;". 

(4)  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  debtor"; 
and 

(5)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  At  or  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
meeting  of  creditors  provided  for  by  section 
341  of  this  title,  or  upon  such  other  date  as 
the  court  in  a  specific  case  and  In  the  exer- 
cise of  its  equitable  powers  may  fix,  the 
debtor  shall  perform  his  intention  with 
regard  to  secured  creditors,  as  si>ecifled  by 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a),  by  surren- 
dering such  property  to  the  creditor  or  the 
trustee;  redeeming  such  property  by  paying 
the  redemption  price,  or  confirming  his  In- 
tention to  pay  such  price  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 722(b);  or  by  reaffirming  the  debt.  If 
the  debtor  has  not  fully  performed  his  obli- 
gations under  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  and  this  subsection  at  or  before  the 
meeting  of  creditors,  the  stay  Imposed  by 
section  362(a)  of  this  title  shall  terminate 
with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  liens 
against  such  property,  unless  the  court 
orders  otherwise.". 

Sec.  508.  (aHI)  That  part  of  section  522(b) 
of  title  11,  United  States  Code,  before  the 
numbered  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  541  of  this 
title,  an  Individual  debtor  may  elect  to 
exempt  the  property  in  either  subparagraph 
(1),  or  in  the  alternative,  subparagraph  (2). 
In  joint  cases  filed  under  section  302,  and  in- 
dividual cases  of  married  debtors  whose  es- 
tates are  consolidated,  both  of  the  debtors 
must  elect  to  exempt  the  property  in  either 
subparagraph  (I),  or  In  the  alternative,  sub- 
paragraph (2).  If  the  parties  cannot  agree 
on  the  alternative  to  be  elected,  they  shall 
be  deemed  to  elect  subparagraph  (1),  where 
such  election  is  permitted  under  the  law  of 
the  jurisdiction  where  the  case  is  filed.  Such 
property  is—". 


(2)  Subsection  523(m>  of  tiUe  II,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)  Subject  to  the  limitation  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  this  section  shall  apply  separately 
with  respect  to  each  debtor  in  a  join}  case.". 

(3)  Subsection  522(dK3)  of  title  II,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  "or 
$4,000  In  aggregate  value"  after  "Item". 

(4)  Subsection  522(d)(5)  of  title  II.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(S)  The  debtor's  aggregate  Interest,  not 
to  exceed  In  value  $400  plus  any  unused 
amount  of  the  exemption  provided  under 
paragraph  (I)  of  this  subsection,  not  to 
exceed  $2,000.  in  any  property. 

(b)  Section  522(f)  of  title  II,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  subparagraph  (A)  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  redesignating  subparagraphs 
(B)  and  (C)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B). 
respectively;  and 

(2)  Inserting  after  "debtor"  the  second 
time  it  appears  In  subparagraph  (A)  as  re- 
designated herein,  the  following:  "up  to  an 
aggregate  value  of  $1,000". 

Sec.  509.  (a)  Section  S23(a)  of  title  II, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  in  para- 
graph (3)  by  striking  out  "section  521(1)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
521(aKl)". 

(b)  Section  523  of  tiUe  II,  United  States 
Code,  shall  be  further  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)(2)  of 
this  section,  any  debt  which  was  incurred  on 
or  within  forty  days  before  the  date  of  the 
filing  of  a  petition  under  this  title  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  nondischargeable  under  such 
subsection;  however,  such  presumption  shall 
not  apply  to  the  extent  such  debts  were  in- 
curred for  expenses  which  were  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  debtor  or 
the  debtor's  dependents,  and  shall  be  rebut- 
table by  the  debtor.". 

"(e)  If  a  creditor  requests  a  determination 
of  dischargeability  of  a  constmier  debt 
under  subsection  (aK2)  of  this  section,  and 
such  debt  is  discharged,  the  court  shall 
grant  judgment  in  favor  of  the  debtor  for 
the  costs  of,  and  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
for,  the  proceeding  if  the  court  finds  that 
the  position  of  the  creditor  was  not  substan- 
tially justified,  except  that  the  court  shall 
not  award  such  costs  and  fees  if  special  cir- 
cumstances would  make  the  award  unjust.". 

Sec.  510.  (a)  Section  524(a)  of  title  II. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof, 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '";  and", 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  does  not  operate  as  an  injunction 
against  the  enforcement  of  a  lien  that  has 
not  been  avoided  under  the  provisions  of 
this  title.". 

(b)  Section  524(c)  of  title  II,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (I)  by  Inserting  ""and"  at 
the  end  thereof,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and 
(4),  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"'(2KA)  such  agreement  conUlns  a  clear  ■ 
and  conspicuous  sUtement  which  advises 
the  debtor  that  the  agreement  may  be  re- 
scinded at  any  time  prior  to  discharge  or 
within  sixty  days  after  It  is  filed  with  the 
court,  whichever  occurs  later,  by  giving  a 
written  notice  of  rescission  to  the  creditor. 
Any  reaffirmation  agreement  so  filed  with 
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the  court  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  court  and 
shall  be  effective  from  the  date  of  filing  in 
all  cases  where  the  debtor  is  represented  by 
counsel,  or  the  date  on  which  the  court  ap- 
proves such  agreement  in  the  case  of  a 
debtor  appearing  pro  se;  and  such  agree- 
ment shall  be  binding  according  to  its  terms 
from  and  after  such  date  unless  the  court, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  equitable  powers,  and 
after  notice  and  hearing,  orders  otherwise 
within  sixty  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
agreement.  Any  payments  made  by  the 
debtor  prior  to  the  expiration  of  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  agreement 
shall  be  held  by  the  creditor  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  debtor  in  the  event  of  any 
subsequent  rescission  or  disallowance  of  the 
agreement  effected  in  accordance  with  this 
section,  except  where  the  debtor  has  had 
IKMsession  and  use  of  the  collateral  during 
the  pendency  of  the  agreement. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  a  case  concerning  an  Indi- 
vidual, to  the  extent  that  such  debt  is  a  con- 
sumer debt  secured  by  real  property.". 

(c)  Section  524(d)  of  title  11,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  At  the  meeting  of  creditors  provided 
for  under  section  341(c)  of  this  Utle,  the 
court  shall  Inform  the  debtor  of  the  nature 
and  effect  of  a  discharge,  and  of  any  reaffir- 
mation of  the  debt,  including  that  any  reaf- 
firmation agreement  entered  into  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  is 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  debtor  and  the 
legal  effect  and  consequences  of  a  default 
under  such  agreement.". 

Sbc.  511.  (a)  Section  547(b)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  amending  subpara- 
graph (B)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  between  ninety  days  and  one  year 
before  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition. 
If  such  creditor  at  the  time  of  such  transfer 
was  an  insider;", 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof:  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  if  such  creditor  at  the  time  of  such 
transfer  had  reasonable  cause  to  believe  the 
debtor  was  insolvent  at  the  time  of  such 
transfer.". 

(b)  Section  547  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  in  subsection  (c) 
thereof  by  striking  subparagraph  (2)(B)  of 
such  subsection,  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraphs (2)(C)  and  (2KD)  thereof  as 
(2XB)  and  (2)(C)  respectively. 

Sec.  512.  Section  554(c)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  521(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  S21(aKl)". 

Sbc.  513.  Section  706  of  Utle  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  right  to  convert  secured  by 
this  section  shall  exist  in  any  case  converted 
to  this  chapter  pursuant  to  section  521(a)(3) 
of  this  tiUe.". 

Sk.  514.  Section  722  of  Utle  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  before  "An",  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(b)  Upon  notice  and  hearing,  the  court 
may  require  a  creditor  to  accept  payments 
in  redemption  of  the  value  of  a  claim  se- 
cured by  a  nonpossessory,  nonpurchase 
money  security  interest  in  property  of  a 


type  specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, over  a  reasonable  period  not  to  exceed 
five  years,  if  such  tangible  personal  proper- 
ty consists  of — 

"(1)  household  furnishings,  household 
goods,  wearing  apparel,  appliances,  books, 
animals,  crops,  musical  instruments,  or  Jew- 
elry that  are  held  primarily  for  the  person- 
al, family,  or  household  use  of  the  debtor  or 
a  dependent  of  the  debtor:  or 

"(2)  implements,  professional  books,  or 
tools  of  the  trade  of  the  debtor  or  of  the 
trade  of  a  dependent  of  the  debtor  which 
have  a  value  in  excess  of  il.OOO. 

"(c)  Upon  notice  and  hearing,  the  court 
may  avoid  any  lien,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
the  type  specified  in  subsection  (b)  if  the 
court  finds:  (1)  that  the  debtor  has  no  rea- 
sonable ability  to  pay  the  redemption  value 
of  such  property;  and  (2)  the  enforcement 
of  such  lien  would  impose  undue  hardship 
on  the  debtor.". 

Sbc.  515.  (a)  Section  1103(b)  is  amended— 

(1)  inserting  "having  an  adverse  interest" 
after  "entity";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Representation  of  one  or  more  credi- 
tors of  the  same  class  as  represented  by  the 
committee  shall  not  per  se  constitute  the 
representation  of  an  adverse  interest.". 

Sbc.  516.  Section  1106(a)(2)  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  521(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  521(aKl)". 

Sbc.  517.  Section  1111(a)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  521(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  521(aXl)". 

Sec.  518.  Section  1301  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (c)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  A  creditor  who  proposes  to  act  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (c)  shall  notify  the  debtor 
and  codebtor  of  such  intention.  The  debtor 
or  codebtor  shall  then  have  ten  days  to  file 
and  serve  a  written  objection  to  the  taking 
of  the  proposed  action.  If  the  debtor  or  co- 
debtor  does  not  file  and  serve  a  timely  writ- 
ten objection,  then  the  creditor's  action 
taken  in  accordance  with  the  notice  shall 
not  violate  this  section.". 

Sec.  519.  Section  1307(b)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  first  sentence  the  following:  "This 
right  to  dismiss  shall  exist  in  a  case  convert- 
ed pursuant  to  section  521(aK3)  of  this 
title.". 

Sec.  520.  Section  1321  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  debtor", 
and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
court,  the  case  will  be  automatically  dis- 
missed unless  payments  under  the  plan 
commence  within  thirty  days  after  the 
filing  of  the  plan.  The  payments  shall  be 
made  to  the  trustee,  and  shall  be  retcJned 
by  the  trustee  until  a  plan  Is  confirmed  or 
not  confirmed.  If  any  plan  is  confirmed,  the 
trustee  shall  then  distribute  the  funds  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan.  If  no  plan  is  con- 
firmed, the  funds  shall  be  returned  to  the 
debtor  after  deducting  the  costs  of  adminis- 
tration. 

Sec.  521.  (a)  Section  1322(a)  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof. 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4),  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 


"(3)  provide  for  payment,  in  deferred  cash 
payments,  of  claims  of  a  type  specified  in 
section  523(a)  of  this  UUe;  and". 

(b)  Section  1322(b)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  amending  para- 
graph (1)  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  designate  a  class  or  classes  of  unse- 
cured claims,  as  provided  in  secUon  1122  of 
this  Utle,  but  may  not  discriminate  unfairly 
against  any  class  so  designated;  however, 
such  plan  may  treat  claims  which  are  speci- 
fied in  section  523(a)  or  involve  a  codebtor 
differently  than  other  unsectu«d  claims;". 

(c)  Section  1322(c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  ^ 

"(c)  The  plan  may  not  protride  for  pay- 
ments over  a  period  of  mate  than  five 
years.". 

Sec.  522.  SecUon  1325(a)  of  Utle  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(a)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  inserting  ",  and 
the  plan  represents  a  bona  fide  effort  which 
is  consistent  with  the  debtor's  ability  to 
repay  his  debts,  after  providing  support  for 
himself  and  his  dependents,"  before  the 
semicolon, 

(b)  in  paragraph  (C)  of  paragraph  (5) 
thereof  by  strilUng  out  "and", 

(c>  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as  para- 
graph (7),  and 

(d)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (5)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  the  plan  extends  for  a  period  of  five 
years  or  the  plan  provides  for  payment  of  a 
reasonable  portion  of  all  allowed  unsecured 
claims;  and". 

Sec.  523.  Section  1328(a)(2)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  of  a  kind  specified  in  section  S23(a)  of 
this  title.". 

Subtitle  B— AoRictTLTURAi,  Produce 

BaILMEUT  AMENDMEltTS 

Sec.  531.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Agricultural  Produce  Bailment  Bankruptcy 
Amendments  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  532.  Section  109  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  in  subsection  (e), 
by  Inserting  after  "commodity  broker,"  the 
following:  "or  a  person  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  operating  a  farm  produce  storage  fa- 
cility (with  respect  to  the  debts  of  that  busi- 
ness),". 

Sec.  533.  Section  501  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  A  valid  receipt  for  the  storage  of 
grain  (as  defined  in  section  557  of  this  title), 
issued  by  a  grain  storage  facility  (as  defined 
In  section  557  of  this  title)  as  evidence  of 
ownership  of  grain  stored  in  such  facility 
shall  be  considered  sufficient  proof  of  claim 
of  a  right  to  receive  grain,  or  the  proceeds 
of  grain,  equal  in  value  to  the  quantity, 
quality,  and  type  of  grain  specified  in  such 
receipt.  If  a  claimant  surrenders  such  re- 
ceipt to  another  person  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  loan,  without  assigning  to  such 
person  any  ownership  interest  in  such  re- 
ceipt, then  an  affidavit  made  by  such  person 
verifying  the  ownership  of  such  receipt 
shall  be  considered  prima  facie  proof  of 
such  claim.". 

Sec.  534.  Section  503(b)(lKB)  of  Utle  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "507(a)(6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"507(aK7)". 

Sec.  535.  Section  507(a)  of  Utle  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(5)  Fifth,  allowed  unsecured  claims  of 
farmers  or  other  persons  engaged  in  farm- 


ing operaUons  arising  from  the  sale  or  con- 
version of  farm  produce  to  or  by  a  debtor 
engaged  in  the  business  of  operating  a  farm 
produce  storage  facility  where  such  sale  or 
conversion  occurred  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  before  the  date  of  the  filing 
of  the  peUtlon  or  before  the  cessation  of  the 
debtor's  business,  whichever  was  earlier,  but 
only  to  the  extent  of  $2,000  for  each  such 
individual."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(5)  Fifth"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(6)  Sixth";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(6)  Sixth"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(7)  Seventh". 

Sbc.  536.  Section  546  of  tlUe  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(a)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
thereof,  by  striking  out  "The"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section,  the";  and 

(b)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  a  seUer  who  is  a  produc- 
er of  grain  sold  to  a  grain  storage  facility, 
owned  or  operated  by  the  debtor.  In  the  or- 
dinary course  of  such  seller's  business  (as 
such  terms  are  defined  In  section  557  of  this 
title),  the  rights  and  powers  of  the  trustee 
under  sections  544(a),  545,  547,  and  549  of 
this  title  are  subject  to  any  statutory  or 
common  law  right  of  such  seller  to  reclaim 
such  goods  if  the  debtor  has  received  such 
goods  while  insolvent,  but— 

"(1)  such  producer  may  not  reclaim  any 
grain  unless  such  producer  demands,  in 
writing,  reclamation  of  such  grain  before 
twenty  days  after  receipt  thereof  by  the 
debtor;  and 

"(2)  the  court  may  deny  reclamation  to 
such  a  produce  with  a  right  of  reclamation 
that  has  made  such  a  demand  only  if  the 
court  secures  such  claim  by  a  lien.". 

Sec.  537.  (a)  Chapter  5  of  Utle  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"i  557.  E^i>edlted  determination  of  interests 

in.  and  abandonment  or  other  disposition 

of  grain  assets 

"(a)  This  section  applies  only  in  a  case 
concerning  a  debtor  that  owns  or  0F>erates  a 
grain  storage  facility  and  only  with  respect 
to  grain  and  the  proceeds  of  grain.  This  sec- 
tion does  not  affect  the  application  of  any 
other  section  of  this  title  to  property  other 
than  grain  and  proceeds  of  grain. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  'grain'  means  wheat,  com,  grain  sor- 
ghum, barley,  oats,  rye,  soybeans,  other  dry 
edible  beans,  or  rice; 

"(2)  'grain  storage  facility'  means  a  site  or 
physical  structure  regularly  used  to  store 
grain  for  producers,  or  to  store  grain  ac- 
quired from  producers  for  resale; 

"(3)  'grain  storage  facility  receipt'  means 
any  document  of  the  type  routinely  issued 
by  a  debtor  operating  a  grain  storage  facili- 
ty for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  record 
of  ownership  of  a  quantity  of  grain  which  is 
stored  with  such  facility  by  an  owner  there- 
of upon  a  contract  of  bailment.  Such  term 
shall  include  a  warehouse  receipt  or  a  scale 
ticket,  provided  identification  of  the  owner 
of  the  produce  represented  thereby  and  the 
type,  quantity,  and  quality  of  the  produce 
represented  thereby  is  clearly  noted  upon 
the  face  of  such  document;  and 

"(4)  'producer'  means  an  entity  which  en- 
grages  in  the  growing  of  grain. 

"(c)(1)  Notwithstanding  sections  362,  363, 
365,  and  554  of  this  title,  on  the  court's  own 
motion  the  court  may,  and  on  the  request  of 
the  trustee  or  an  entity  that  claims  an  Inter- 
est In  grain  or  proceeds  of  grain  the  court 
shall,  expedite  the  procedures  for  the  deter- 


mlnaUon  of  Interests  in  and  the  abandon- 
ment or  other  disposition  of  grain  and  pro- 
ceeds of  grain,  by  shortening  to  the  greatest 
extent  feasible  such  time  periods  as  are  oth- 
erwise applicable  for  such  procedures  and 
by  establishing,  by  order,  a  timetable  for 
the  completion  of  each  applicable  procedure 
specified  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 
Such  time  periods  and  such  timetable  may 
be  modified  by  the  coun  for  cause,  but  in  no 
case  may  the  final  disposition  of  grain  or 
the  proceeds  of  grain  under  this  section 
occur  later  than  120  days  after  the  date  the 
petition  is  filed,  except  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (f )  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  court  shall  shorten  such  periods, 
or  establish  such  timetable,  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  the  following  factors— 

"(A)  any  need  of  an  entity  claiming  an  in- 
terest in  such  grain  or  proceeds  of  grain  for 
a  prompt  determination  of  such  interest; 

"(B)  any  need  of  such  entity  for  a  prompt 
dispK>sltion  of  such  grain; 

"(C)  the  market  for  such  grain; 

"(D)  the  conditions  under  which  such 
grain  is  stored; 

"(E)  the  costs  of  continued  storage  or  dis- 
position of  such  grain; 

"(F)  the  orderly  administration  of  the 
estate; 

"(G)  the  appropriate  opportunity  for  an 
entity  to  assert  an  interest  in  such  grain; 
and 

"(H)  such  other  considerations  as  are  rele- 
vant to  the  need  to  expedite  such  proce- 
dures in  the  case. 

"(d)  The  procedures  that  may  be  expedit- 
ed under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  the  filing  of  and  response  to— 

"(A)  a  claim  of  ownership; 

"(B)  a  proof  of  claim; 

"(C)  a  request  for  abandonment; 

"(D)  a  request  for  relief  from  the  stay  of 
action  against  property  under  section  362(a) 
of  this  title; 

"(E)  a  request  for  determinaUon  of  se- 
ciired  status; 

"(F)  a  request  for  determination  of  wheth- 
er such  grain  or  proceeds  of  grain— 

"(1)  is  property  of  the  estate; 

"(11)  must  be  turned  over  to  the  estate;  or 

"(111)  may  be  used,  sold,  or  leased;  and 

"(G)  any  other  request  for  determination 
of  an  interest  In  such  grain  or  proceeds  of 
grain; 

"(2)  the  disposition  of  such  grain  or  pro- 
ceeds of  grain  by  way  of— 

"(A)  sale  of  such  grain; 

"(B)  abandonment; 

"(C)  distribution;  or 

"(D)  such  other  method  as  is  equitable  in 
the  case* 

"(3)  subject  to  sections  701,  702.  703,  1104, 
and  1302  of  this  title,  the  appointment  of  a 
trustee  or  examiner  and  the  retention  and 
compensation  of  any  professional  person  re- 
quired to  assist  with  respect  to  matters  rele- 
vant to  the  determination  of  interests  in  or 
disposition  of  such  grain  or  proceeds  of 
grain;  and 

"(4)  the  determination  of  any  dispute  con- 
cerning a  matter  specified  in  paragraph  (1), 
(2).  or  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

"(e)  Any  claimant's  production  to  the 
court  of  a  valid  grain  storage  facility  receipt 
held  by  that  claimant  as  evidence  of  owner- 
ship of  a  quantity  of  farm  produce  sold  by 
the  trustee  shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  a 
right  to  possession  in  such  claimant  of  a 
share  of  the  proceeds  equal  In  value  to  the 
quantity,  quality,  and  tjrpe  of  farm  produce 
specified  in  such  d(x;ument.  In  any  case 
where  a  claimant  has  placed  the  original  of 


such  document  on  deposit  with  any  party  as 
collateral  for  a  loan,  without  assigning  own- 
ership interests  in  the  farm  produce  over  to 
such  party,  an  affidavit  from  such  party 
verifying  ownership  of  such  receipt  by  the 
claimant  shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  a  . 
prima  facie  claim  of  right  to  possession  of 
proceeds  In  such  claimant. 

"(fKl)  Any  governmental  unit  that  has 
regulatory  Jurisdiction  over  the  operation  or 
liquidation  of  the  debtor  or  the  debtor's 
business  shall  be  given  notice  of  any  request 
made  or  order  entered  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

"(2)  Any  such  governmental  unit  may 
raise,  and  may  appear  and  be  heard  on.  any 
issue  relating  to  grain  or  the  proceeds  of 
grain  in  a  case  in  which  a  request  Is  made, 
or  an  order  is  entered,  under  subsecUon  (c)  . 
of  this  section. 

"(3)  The  trustee  shall  consult  with  such 
governmental  unit  before  taking  any  action 
relating  to  the  disposition  of  grain  in  the 
possession,  custody,  or  control  of  the  debtor 
or  the  estate. 

"(g)  The  court  may  extend  the  period  for 
final  disposition  of  grain,  or  the  proceeds  of 
grain,  under  this  section  beyond  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  where  the  court  finds 
that— 

"(1)  the  interests  of  Justice  so  require  in 
light  of  the  complexity  of  the  case;  and 

"(2)  the  interests  of  those  claimants  enti- 
Ued  to  distribution  of  grain  assets  or  the 
proceeds  of  grain  assets  will  not  be  material- 
ly injured  by  such  additional  delay. 

"(h)  In  all  cases  where  the  quantity  of  a 
specific  type  of  grain  held  by  a  debtor  oper- 
ating a  grain  storage  facility  exceeds  ten 
thousand  bushels,  such  grain  shall  be  sold 
by  the  trustee  and  the  assets  thereof  distrib- 
uted in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(iXl)  Unless  an  order  establishing  an  ex- 
pedited procedure  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  or  determining  any  interest  in 
or  approving  any  disposition  of  grain  or  pro- 
ceeds of  grain,  is  stayed  pending  appeal— 

"(A)  the  reversal  or  modification  of  such 
order  on  appeal  does  not  affect  the  validity, 
of  any  procedure,  determination,  or  disposi- 
tion that  occurs  before  such  reversal  or 
modification,  whether  or  not  any  entity 
Icnew  of  the  pendency  of  the  appeal;  and 

"(B)  neither  the  court  nor  the  trustee  may 
delay,  due  to  the  appeal  of  such  order,  any 
proceeding  in  the  case  in  which  such  order 
is  issued. 

"(2)  A  stay  of  orders  entered  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  be  entered  by  the  liank- 
ruptcy  court  under  the  following  circum- 
stances: 

"(A)  the  party  filing  the  request  for  a 
stay,  except  the  United  States,  shaU  post  a 
bond  or  other  security  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  value  of  grain  assets  or  the  proceeds 
of  grain  assets,  distribution  of  which  are  af- 
fected by  the  requested  stay;  and  the  grain 
assets,  if  unliquidated,  shall  be  liquidated  by 
the  trustee;  and 

"(B)  the  parties  ultimately  prevailing 
upon  appeal  shall  be  awarded  their  pro  rata  ' 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  liquidation, 
plus  a  sum  equal  to  the  difference  in  value 
between  the  awarded  share  said  the  highest 
intermediate  value  (between  the  date  of  the 
entry  of  the  order  of  stay  and  the  date  of 
final  order  of  distribution)  of  the  produce 
sold  which  was  owned  by,  or  secured  to, 
such  parties,  plus  interest  on  the  amount  of 
any  original  award  at  the  prevailing  rate  al- 
lowed by  law  upon  Judgments,  with  interest 
to  accrue  from  the  date  of  the  entry  of  the^ 
order  of  stay.  Interest  payments  and  differ-' 
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entUl  payments  provided  for  herein  shall  be 
satiafied  out  of  the  bond  posted  by  the 
party  requeating  the  order  of  stay  where 
that  party  is  unsuccessful  upon  appeal  of 
the  distribution  order,  and  shall  oe  satisfied 
out  of  accrued  interest  on  the  proceeds  held 
by  the  trustee  in  all  other  cases. 

"(J)  In  effecting  the  distribution  of  grain 
or  gnin  assets  under  this  title  in  a  case  in- 
volving a  grain  storage  facility,  the  court 
shall  not  diminish  the  total  portion  of  grain 
or  grain  assets  available  for  distribution  to 
claimants  who  are  determined  to  be  owners 
of  grain  stored  in  the  facUity  pursuant  to 
contracts  of  bailment  for  the  benefit  of  se- 
cured creditors  of  the  debtor,  or  for  the  ben- 
efit of  producers  who  have  sold  grain  to  the 
debtor. 

"(k)  In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to 
chapter  11  of  this  title,  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  govern  the  abandonment 
of  farm  produce  held  by  the  trustee  or 
debtor  in  possession  of  a  farm  produce  stor- 
age facUity  business  for  which  reorganiza- 
tion is  sought,  where  such  farm  produce  is 
not  property  of  the  debtor's  estate,  but  is 
held  by  the  debtor  upon  a  contract  of  bail- 
ment only.  The  abandonment  of  any  quanti- 
ty of  such  produce  shall  take  place  upon  the 
request  of  the  owner  thereof,  and  shall  be 
done  regardless  of  its  effect  upon  any  exist- 
ing or  proposed  plan  of  reorganization. 

"(IKl)  The  trustee  may  recover  from  grain 
and  proceeds  of  grain  the  reasonable  and 
necessary  costs  and  expenses  allowable 
under  section  503(b)  of  this  title  attributa- 
ble to  preserving  or  disposing  of  grain  or 
proceeds  of  grain,  but  may  not  recover  from 
such  grain  or  proceeds  of  grain  any  other 
costs  or  expenses. 

■'(2)  Notwithstanding  section  326(a)  of 
this  title,  the  dollar  amounts  of  money  spec- 
ified in  such  section  include  the  value,  as  of 
the  date  of  disposition,  of  any  grain  that  the 
trustee  distributes  in  kind. ". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  of  chapter  5  of 
title  11,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"S57.  Expedited  determination  of  interests 
in.  and  abandonment  or  other 
disposition  of  grain  assets.". 

Sec.  538.  Section  U23(a)(l)  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  507(aM6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "507(aK5)  or  507(aK7)". 

S«c.  539.  Section  1129<a)(9)<B)  of  title  11. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  507(a)(5)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "507(aM5).  or  507(a)(6)". 

Sec.  540.  Section  1129(a)(9)(C)  of  title  U. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "507(aK6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"507(aK7)". 

SUBTTTLE  C— LEASKHOLD  MAKAGEMENT 
AMEMOMElfTS 

Sec.  551.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Leasehold  Management  Bankruptcy 
Amendments  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  552.  (a)  Section  365  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  amending  sub- 
sections (a),  (b).  (c).  and  (d)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  sections  765 
and  766  of  this  title  and  in  subsections  (b). 
(c).  and  (d)  of  this  section,  the  trustee,  sub- 
ject to  the  court's  approval,  may  assume  or 
reject  any  executory  contract  or  unexpired 
lease  of  the  debtor.  The  trustee  shall  timely 
perform  all  the  obligations  of  the  tenant 
arising  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  order 
for  relief,  under  an  unexpired  nonresiden- 
tial lease  (including  payment  of  the  rent 


and  other  charges  specified  in  such  lease) 
until  such  nonresidential  lease  is  assumed  or 
rejected  and  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  503  of  this  title.  For  cause  shown, 
the  court  may  extend  the  time  for  perform- 
ance of  any  obligation  of  rent  or  other 
charges  due  upon  an  unexpired  lease  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  108(b)  of 
this  title.  Acceptance  of  such  performance 
shall  not  constitute  a  waiver  or  relinq»iish- 
ment  of  the  lessor's  rights  under  the  lease 
or  under  this  title. 

"(bXl)  If  there  has  been  a  defatilt  in  an 
executory  contract  or  unexpired  lease  of  the 
debtor,  the  trustee  may  not  assume  such 
contract  or  lease  unless,  at  the  time  of  as- 
sumption of  such  contract  or  lease,  the 
trustee— 

"(A)  cures,  or  provides  adequate  assurance 
that  the  trustee  will  promptly  cure,  such  de- 
fault; 

"(B)  compensates,  or  provides  adequate 
assurance  that  the  trustee  will  promptly 
compensate,  a  party  other  than  the  debtor 
to  such  contract  or  lease,  for  any  actual  pe- 
cuniary loss  to  such  party  resulting  from 
such  default;  and 

"(C)  provides  adequate  assurance  of 
future  performance  under  such  contract  or 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  does 
not  apply  to  a  default  that  is  a  breach  of  a 
provision  relating  to— 

"(A)  the  insolvency  or  financial  condition 
of  the  debtor  or  the  debtor's  insider  (exclud- 
ing a  credit  guarantor  of  the  debtor)  at  any 
time  before  the  closing  of  the  case; 

"(B)  the  commencement  of  a  case  under 
this  title;  or 

"(C)  the  appointment  of  or  taking  posses-, 
sion  by  a  trustee  in  a  case  under  this  title  or 
a  custodian  before  such  commencement. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  and  paragraph  (2)(B)  of  sub- 
section (f).  adequate  assurance  of  future 
performance  of  a  lease  of  real  property  in  a 
shopping  center  includes  adequate  assur- 
ance— 

"(A)  of  the  souroe  of  rent  and  other  con- 
sideration due  under  such  lease,  and  in  the 
case  of  an  assignment,  with  an  operating 
and  financial  i)erformance.  including  guar- 
antors, similar  to  that  of  the  original  tenant 
when  the  lease  was  executed; 

"(B)  that  any  percentage  rent  due  under 
such  lease  will  not  decline  substantially; 

"(C)  that  assumption  or  assignment  of 
such  lease  is  subject  to  all  the  provisions 
thereof,  including  (but  not  limited  to)  provi- 
sions such  as  a  radius,  location,  use,  or  ex- 
clusivity provision,  and  will  not  breach  any 
such  provision  contained  in  any  other  lease, 
financing  agreement,  or  master  agreement 
relating  to  such  shopping  center,  and 

"(D)  that  assumption  or  assignment  of 
such  lease  will  not  disrupt  any  tenant  mix 
or  balance  in  such  shopping  center. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  if  there  has  been  a  default  in 
an  unexpired  lease  of  the  debtor,  other  than 
a  default  of  a  kind  specified  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  trustee  may  not 
require  a  lessor  to  provide  services  or  sup- 
plies incidental  to  such  lease  before  assump- 
tion of  such  lease  unless  the  lessor  is  com- 
pensated under  the  terms  of  such  lease  for 
any  services  and  supplies  provided  under 
such  lease  before  assumption  of  such  lease. 
"(c)  The  trustee  may  not  assume  or  assign 
any  executory  contract  or  unexpired  resi- 
dential or  nonresidential  lease  of  the  debtor, 
whether  or  not  such  contract  or  lease  pro- 
hibits or  restricts  assigiunent  of  rights  or 
delegation  of  duties,  if — 


"(IXA)  applicable  law  excuses  a  party, 
other  than  the  debtor,  to  such  contract  or 
lease  from  accepting  performance  from  or 
rendering  performance  to  an  entity  other 
than  the  debtor  or  the  debtor  in  possession 
or  an  assignee  of  such  contract  or  lease,  by 
virtue  of  the  terms  of  such  contract  or  lease, 
whether  or  not  such  contract  or  lease  pro- 
hibits or  restricts  assignment  of  rights  or 
delegation  of  duties;  and 

"(B)  such  party  does  not  consent  to  such 
assumption  or  assignment;  or 

"(2)  such  contract  is  a  contract  to  make  a 
loan,  or  extend  other  debt  financing  or  fi- 
nancial accommodations,  to  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  debtor,  or  to  issue  a  security  of  the 
debtor:  or 

"(3)  such  nonresidential  lease  has  been 
terminated  under  State  law  prior  to  the 
order  for  relief. 

"(dXl)  In  a  case  under  chapter  7  of  this 
title,  if  the  trustee  does  not  assume  or  reject 
an  executory  contract  or  imexplred  residen- 
tial lease  of  the  debtor  within  sixty  days 
after  the  order  for  relief,  or  within  such  ad- 
ditional time  as  the  court,  for  cause,  within 
such  sixty-day  period,  fixes,  then  such  con- 
tract or  lease  is  deemed  rejected. 

"(2)  In  a  case  under  chapter  9.  11.  or  13  of 
this  title,  the  trustee  may  assume  or  reject 
an  executory  contract  or  imexplred  residen- 
tial lease  of  the  debtor  at  any  time  before 
the  confirmation  of  a  plan  but  the  court,  on 
the  request  of  any  party  to  such  contract, 
may  order  the  trustee  to  determine  within  a 
specified  period  of  time  whether  to  assume 
or  reject  such  contract  or  lease. 

"(3)  In  a  case  under  any  chapter  of  this 
title,  if  the  trustee  does  not  assume  or  reject 
•  an  unexpired  nonresidential  lease  of  the 
debtor  within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of 
the  order  for  relief,  or  within  such  addition- 
al time  as  the  court,  for  cause,  within  such 
sixty-day  period,  fixes,  then  such  lease  is 
deemed  rejected,  and  in  the  case  of  a  nonre- 
sidential lease  of  real  property  where  the 
debtor  is  the  lessee,  the  court  shall  order 
the  premises  to  be  vacated  immediately.". 

(b)  Section  365  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(1)  If  an  unexpired  lease  is  assigned  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  the  lessor  of  the  prop- 
erty may  require  a  deposit  or  other  security 
for  the  performance  of  the  obligations 
under  the  lease  substantially  the  same  as 
would  have  l>een  required  by  the  landlord 
upon  the  initial  leasing  to  a  similar  tenant.". 
Sec.  553.  Section  541(b)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(b)  Property  of  the  estate  does  not  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  any  power  that  the  debtor  may  exer- 
cise solely  for  the  benefit  of  an  entity  other 
than  the  debtor,  and 

"(2)  the  debtor's  interest  in  property  by 
virtue  of  a  nonresidential  lease  which  has 
expired  by  virtue  of  its  own  terms  without 
regard  to  the  bankruptcy  proceedings.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section 
362(a)  of  this  title,  a  lessor  shall,  without 
further  order  of  the  court,  be  entitled  to  en- 
force such  lessor's  rights  to  possession  of 
property  under  a  nonresidential  lease  which 
has  expired  by  virtue  of  its  own  terms.". 


Subtitle  D— Amendmeiits  to  Tttle  U,  Sec- 
tion 523  Relating  to  the  Dischakge  op 
Debts  Incurred  by  Persons  Driving 
While  Intoxicated 

Sec.  561.  Section  523(a)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(l)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (8):  and 


(3)  by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph 
after  such  paragraph: 

"(9)  to  any  entity,  to  the  extent  that  such 
debt  arises  from  a  judgment  or  consent 
decree  entered  in  a  court  of  record  against 
the  debtor  wherein  liability  was  incurred  by 
such  debtor  as  a  result  of  the  debtor's  oper- 
ation of  a  motor  vehicle  while  legally  intoxi- 
cated under  the  laws  or  regulations  of  any 
Jurisdiction  vtrithin  the  United  States  or  its 
territories  wherein  such  motor  vehicle  was 
operated  and  within  which  such  liability 
was  incurred;  or". 

Subtitle  E— Reterees  Salary  and  Expense 
Fund 

Sec.  571.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Referees  Salary  and  Elxpense  Fund  Act  of 
1983". 

Sec.  572.  Section  403(e)  of  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 6.  1978  (92  SUt.  2683;  Public  Law  95- 
598).  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section— 

"(1)  a  fee  may  not  be  charged  under  sec- 
tion 40c(2)(a)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  in  a 
case  pending  under  such  Act  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1979.  to  the  extent  that  such  fee  ex- 
ceeds $200,000; 

'"(2)  a  fee  may  not  be  charged  under  sec- 
tion 40c<2Mb)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  in  a 
case  in  which  the  plan  is  confirmed  after 
September  30,  1978,  or  in  which  the  final 
determination  as  to  the  amount  of  such  fee 
is  made  after  September  30,  1979,  notwith- 
standing an  earlier  confirmation  date,  to 
the  extent  that  such  fee  exceeds  $100,000; 

'"(3)  after  September  30.  1979.  all  moneys 
collected  for  payment  into  the  referees" 
salary  and  expense  fimd  in  cases  filed  under 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  shall  be  collected  and 
paid  Into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury; 
and 

'"(4)  any  balance  In  the  referees"  salary 
and  expense  fund  in  the  "Treasury  on  Octo- 
ber 1.  1979.  shall  be  transferred  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  and  the  referees" 
salary  and  expense  fimd  account  shall  be 
closed.". 

Subtitle  F— Amendments  Regarding 
Repurchase  Agreements 
Sec.  581.  Section  101  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(a)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (35),  (36), 
(37).  (38).  (39).  (40).  and  (41).  as  paragraphs 
(37).  (38).  (39).  (40).  (41).  (42).  and  (43).  re- 
spectively, and 

(b)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (34)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(35)  'repo  psxticipant'  means  any  entity 
that,  on  any  day  during  the  period  begin- 
ning 90  days  before  the  date  of  the  filing  of 
the  petition,  has  or  has  had  one  or  more 
outstanding  repurchase  agreements  with 
the  debtor  with  an  aggregate  repurchase 
price  of  $100,000  or  more; 

"(36)  'repurchase  agreement'  (which  defi- 
nition also  applies  to  a  reverse  repurchase 
agreement)  means  any  agreement,  including 
related  terms,  which  provides  for  the  trans- 
fer of  certificates  of  deposit,  eligible  bank- 
ers' acceptances,  or  securities  against  the 
transfer  of  funds  by  the  transferee  of  such 
certificates  of  deposit,  eligible  bankers'  ac- 
ceptances, or  securities  with  a  simultaneous 
agreement  by  such  transferee  to  trimsfer  to 
the  transferor  thereof  certificates  of  depos- 
it, eligible  bankers'  acceptances,  or  securi- 
ties as  descrit>ed  above,  at  a  date  certain 
within  two  years  after  such  transfers  or  on 
demand,  against  the  transfer  of  funds;". 

Sec.  582.  Section  362(b)  of  title  II.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 


(a)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (7)  and 
(8)  as  paragraphs  (8)  and  (9).  respectively, 
and 

(b)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  of 
the  setoff  by  a  repo  participant,  of  any 
mutual  debt  and  claim  under  or  in  connec- 
tion with  repurchase  agreements  that  con- 
stitutes the  setoff  of  a  claim  against  the 
debtor  for  a  margin  payment,  as  defined  in 
section  741(5)  or  761(15)  of  this  title,  or  set- 
tlement payment,  as  defined  in  section 
741(8)  of  this  title,  arising  out  of  repurchase 
agreements  against  cash,  securities,  or  other 
property  held  by  or  due  from  such  repo  par- 
ticipant to  margin,  guarantee,  secure  or 
settle  repurchase  agreements;". 

Sec.  583.  Section  546  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (e),  as  added  by  section  536,  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  sections  544,  545, 
547.  548(a)(2),  and  548(b)  of  this  title,  the 
trustee  may  not  avoid  a  transfer  that  is  a 
margin  payment,  as  defined  in  section 
741(5)  or  761(15)  of  this  title,  or  settlement 
payment,  as  defined  in  section  741(8)  of  this 
title,  made  by  or  to  a  repo  participant,  in 
connection  with  a  repurchase  agreement 
and  that  is  made  before  the  commencement 
of  the  case,  except  under  section  548(aKl) 
of  this  title.". 

Sec.  584.  Section  548(d)(2)  of  title  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (B)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(C)  a  repo  participant  that  receives  a 
margin  payment,  as  defined  in  section 
741(5)  or  761(15)  of  this  title,  or  settlement 
payment,  as  defined  in  section  741(8)  of  this 
title,  in  connection  with  a  repurchase  agree- 
ment, takes  for  value  to  the  extent  of  such 
payment.". 

Sec.  585.  Section  553(bKl)  of  tiUe  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
",  362(b)(7),"  after  "362(b)(6)". 

Sec.  586.  (a)  Chapter  5  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"S  559.  Contractual  riglit  to  liquidate  a  repur- 
chase agreement 

"The  exercise  of  a  contractual  right  of  a 
repo  participant  to  cause  the  liquidation  of 
a  repurchase  agreement  because  of  a  condi- 
tion of  the  kind  specified  in  section 
365(e)(1)  of  this  title  shall  not  be  stayed, 
avoided,  or  otherwise  limited  by  operation 
of  any  provision  of  this  title  or  by  order  of  a 
court  or  administrative  agency  in  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  title,  unless,  where  the 
debtor  is  a  stockbroker  or  securities  clearing 
agency,  such  order  is  authorized  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Securities  Investor  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1970  (15  U.S.C.  78aaa  et  seq.)  or 
any  statute  administered  by  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission.  In  the  event 
that  a  repo  participant  liquidates  one  or 
more  repurchase  agreements  with  a  debtor 
and  under  the  terms  of  one  or  more  such 
agreements  has  agreed  to  deliver  assets  sub- 
ject to  repurchsise  agreements  to  the  debtor, 
any  excess  of  the  market  prices  received  on 
liquidation  of  such  assets  (or  if  any  such 
assets  are  not  disposed  of  on  the  date  of  liq- 
uidation of  such  repurchase  agreements,  at 
the  prices  available  at  the  time  of  liquida- 
tion of  such  repurchase  agreements  from  a 
generally  recognized  source  or  the  most 
recent  closing  bid  quotation  from  such  a 
source)  over  the  sum  of  the  stated  repur- 
chase prices  and  all  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  liquidation  of  such  repurchase 
agreements  shall  lie  deemed  property  of  the 


estate,  subject  to  the  available  rights  of 
setoff.  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'con- 
tractual right'  includes  a  right  set  forth  in  a 
rule  or  bylaw,  applicable  to  each  party  to 
the  repurchase  agreement,  of  a  national  se- 
curities exchange,  a  national  securities  asso- 
ciation, or  a  securities  clearing  agency,  and 
a  right,  whether  or  not  evidenced  in  writing, 
arising  under  common  law,  under  law  mer- 
chant or  by  reason  of  normal  business  prac- 
tice.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  sections  for  chapter  5 
of  title  11,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  Item: 

"559.  Contractual  right  to  liquidate  a  repur- 
chase agreement.". 
Sec.  587.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
subtitle  shall   become   effective   upon   the 
date   of   enactment:    Provided,   That   they 
shall  apply  only  to  cases  commenced  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 
Subtitle  G— Amendments  to  Title  11.  Sec- 
tion 365  OF  THE  United  States  Code  to 
Provide  Adequate  Protection  por  "Time- 
share  Consumers 

Sec.  591.  "Title  11.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 101  is  hereby  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  paragraph  (43).  as  redes- 
ignated by  section  581,  as  paragraph  (44): 
and 

(2)  adding  the  following  paragraph  after 
paragraph  (42),  as  redesignated  in  section 
581: 

"'(43)  "timeshare  plan"  means  and  shall  In- 
clude that  interest  purchased  in  any  ar- 
rangement, plan,  scheme,  or  similar  device, 
but  not  including  exchange  programs, 
whether  by  membership,  agreement,  tenan- 
cy in  common,  sale,  lease,  deed,  rental  agree- 
ment, license,  right  to  use  agreement,  or  by 
any  other  means,  whereby  a  purchaser,  in 
exchange  for  consideration,  receives  a  right 
to  use  accommodations,  facilities,  or  recre- 
ational sites,  whether  improved  or  unim- 
proved, for  a  specific  period  of  time  less 
than  a  full  year  during  any  given  year,  but 
not  necessarily  for  consecutive  years,  and 
which  extends  for  a  period  of  more  than 
three  years.  A  timeshare  interest'  is  that  in- 
terest purchased  in  a  timeshare  plan  which 
grants  the  purchaser  the  right  to  use  and 
occupy  accommodations,  facilities,  or  recre- 
ational sites,  whether  improved  or  unim- 
proved, pursuant  to  a  timeshare  plan.". 

Sec.  592.  Section  365(h)(1)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(h)(1)  If  the  trustee  rejects  an  unexpired- 
lease  of  real  property  of  the  debtor  under 
which  the  debtor  is  the  lessor,  or  a  time- 
share  interest  under  a  timeshare  plan  under 
which  the  debtor'  is  the  timeshare  interest 
seller,  the  lessee  or  timeshare  interest  pur- 
chaser under  such  lease  or  timeshare  plan 
may  treat  such  lease  or  timeshare  plan  as 
terminated  by  such  rejection,  where  the  dis- 
affirmance by  the  trustee  amounts  to  such  a 
breach  as  would  entitle  the  lessee  or  time- 
share  interest  purchaser  to  treat  such  lease 
as  terminated  by  virtue  of  its  own  terms,  ap- 
plicable nonbankruptcy  law,  or  other  agree- 
ments the  lessee  or  timeshare  interest  pur- 
chaser has  made  with  other  parties;  or,  in 
the  alternative,  the  lessee  or  timeshare  in- 
terest purchaser  may  remain  in  possession 
of  the  leasehold  or  timeshare  interest  under 
any  lease  or  timeshare  plan  the  term  of 
which  has  commenced  for  the  balance  of 
such  term  and  for  any  renewal  or  extension 
of  such  term  that  is  enforceable  by  such 
lessee  or  timeshare  interest  purchaser  under 
applicable  nonbankruptcy  law.". 
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Sk.  593.  Section  368(hK3)  of  UUe  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUovK 

"(2)  If  such  lessee  or  tlmeshare  Interest 
purchaser  remains  In  possession  as  provided 
\n  paratraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  such 
lenaec  or  timeahare  Interest  purchaser  may 
offset  against  the  rent  reserved  under  such 
lease  or  moneys  due  for  such  tlmeshare  in- 
terest for  the  balance  of  the  term  after  the 
date  of  the  rejection  of  such  lease  or  time- 
share  interest,  and  any  such  renewal  or  ex- 
tension thereof,  any  damages  occurring 
after  such  date  caused  by  the  nonperform- 
ance of  any  obUgatlon  of  the  debtor  under 
such  lease  or  tlmeshare  plan  after  such 
date,  but  such  lessee  or  tlmeshare  Interest 
purchaser  does  not  liave  any  rights  against 
the  estate  on  account  of  any  damages  aris- 
ing after  such  date  from  such  rejection, 
other  than  such  offset.". 

Sk.  594.  SecUon  365(1X1)  of  title  11. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1X1)  If  the  trustee  rejects  an  executory 
contract  of  the  debtor  for  the  sale  of  real 
property  or  for  the  sale  of  a  tlmeshare  in- 
terest under  a  tlmeshare  plan,  under  which 
the  purchaser  is  in  possession,  such  pur- 
chaser may  treat  such  contract  as  terminat- 
ed, or,  in  the  alternative,  may  remain  in  pos- 
session of  such  real  property  or  tlmeshare 
interest.". 

SUBTITLI  H— BaHKBUFTCY  OvKHSIOHT 

Sbc.  601.  The  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  shaU 
compile  statistics  In  a  manner  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  such  Director,  which  shall  show— 

(1)  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  debtors  in 
bankruptcy.  Including  the  estimated  Income 
and  expenses  of  individuals  filing  for  relief 
under  the  provisions  of  title  11.  as  such  in- 
formation may  be  available  to  the  court 
from  the  petitions  filed  by  such  debtors; 

(2)  a  summary  of  the  amount  of  debt  dis- 
charged in  cases  under  each  chapter  of  title 
11,  and  the  total  amount  of  disbursements 
to  creditors  by  the  bankruptcy  courts  in 
such  cases;  and 

(3)  the  average  amount  of  time  elapsed  be- 
tween the  fUing  of  the  case  and  payments  to 
creditors  in  cases  under  each  chapter  of  title 
11. 

Such  statistics  «ihaU  be  compiled  for  each 
Judicial  district  on  an  annual  basis. 

SUBTITIJC  I— TBCHMICAI.  AMENDlfEIfTS  TO 

Title  11 
Sk.  611.  (a)  Section  101(2XD)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  all"  after  "business". 

(b)  Section  lOKSKB)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  colon  at  the  end  thereof  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

(c)  Section  lOlOKB)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "348(d),"  after  "section":  and 

(2)  striking  out  "502(h)  or  502(1)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "or  502(h)". 

(d)  Section  101(14)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or"  after  "trust.". 

(e)  Section  101(24)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "stock  broker"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "stockbroker". 

(f)  Section  101(26KBMii)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "separate"  each  place  it  appears  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "nonpartnership ". 

(g)  Section  101(38XBXvl)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 581  of  this  Act.  is  amended  by— 


(1)  striking  out  "certificate  specified  in 
clause  (xll)  of  subparagraph  (A)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "certificate  of  a  kind 
specified  in  subparagraph  (AXxii)";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "the  subject  of  such  a  reg- 
istration sUtement"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "required  to  be  the  subject  of  a  reg- 
istration sUtement". 

(h)  Section  101(44)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  as  so  redesignated,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  ";  and". 

(1)  Section  101  of  tiUe  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph  to 
be  numbered  accordingly: 

"(  )  'United  SUtes',  when  used  in  a  geo- 
graphical sense.  Includes  all  locations  where 
the  Judicial  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes 
extends,  including  territories  and  posses- 
sions of  the  United  SUtes.". 

(J)  Section  101  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs  to  be  listed  where 
appropriate  alphabetically  and  the  entire 
list  numbered  correctly: 

"(  )  'SUte'  includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Puerto  Rico,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defining  who  may  be  a  debtor  under 
chapter  9  of  this  title; 

"(  )  'forward  contract'  means  a  contract 
(other  than  a  commodity  contract)  for  the 
purchase,  sale,  or  transfer  of  a  commodity, 
or  product  or  by-product  thereof,  with  a  ma- 
turity date  more  than  two  days  after  the 
date  the  contract  is  entered  into; 

"(  )  "forward  contract  merchant"  means  a 
person  whose  business  consists  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  entering  into  forward  contracts  as 
or  with  merchants  in  commodities;  and 

"(  )  'financial  Institution"  means  person 
that  is  a  commercial  or  savings  bank,  indus- 
trial savings  bank,  savings  and  loan  assocla- 
Uon,  or  trust  company  and,  when  any  such 
person  is  acting  as  agent  or  custodian  for  a 
customer  in  connection  with  a  securities 
contract,  as  defined  in  section  741(7)  of  this 
title,  such  customer.". 

Sk.  612.  Section  102  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "continued"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "conUlned"  In  paragraph  (8). 

Sk.  613.  Section  103(c)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "stockholder"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "stockbroker". 

Sk.  614.  Section  106  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  106.  Waiver  of  sovereign  immunity 

"(a)  The  filing  of  a  proof  of  claim  against 
the  esUte  by  a  governmental  unit  is  a 
waiver  by  that  governmental  unit  of  sover- 
eign immunity  with  respect  to  claims  arising 
out  of  the  same  transaction  or  occurrence 
out  of  which  such  governmental  unit's  filed 
claim  arose. 

"(b)  Where  a  governmental  unit  files  a 
proof  of  claim  and  where  such  claim  is  al- 
lowed, the  esUte  may  offset  against  such  al- 
lowed claim  or  interest  any  claim  against 
such  governmental  unit  that  is  property  of 
the  esUte. 

"(c)  A  provision  of  this  title  that  contains 
"creditor."  "entity,"  or  "governmental  unit" 
applies  to  governmental  units,  and  a  deter- 
mlnaUon  by  the  court  of  an  issue  arising 
under  such  a  provision  binds  governmental 
units  without  regard  to  sovereign  immuni- 
ty.". 

Sk.  615.  (a)  Subsections  (aXl).  (bXl).  and 
(cXl)  of  section  108  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "or". 


(b)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section 
108  of  title  11  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  are 
each  amended  by  inserting  "nonbank- 
ruptcy"  alter  "applicable"  and  after  "en- 
tered in  a"  each  place  such  terms  appear. 

(c)  Section  108(a)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  or 
any  person  to  whose  rlghU  the  trustee  suc- 
ceeds." after  "debtor". 

(d)  Section  108  of  tiUe  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)  by  Inserting  after 
"bankruptcy  court"  the  followinr  "or  for 
taking  other  collecUon  action,  including 
levy,". 

(2)  by  adding  after  subsecUon  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(d)  If  applicable  law  or  an  agreement  sus- 
pends the  period  of  llmiUtlon  for  assessing 
a  tax  liability  of  the  debtor  as  of  the  com- 
mencement of  a  case  under  this  title,  such 
suspension  shall  not  expire  before  90  days 
following  the  earlier  of— 

"(1)  termination  or  expiration  of  the  sUy 
under  section  362  of  this  title,  or 

"(2)  the  date,  determined  under  sections 
362(bX9)  and  505(c)  of  this  title,  after  which 
assessment  of  such  tax  liability  is  permitted. 

"(e)  If  applicable  law  fixes  a  period  for 
filing  a  petition  or  otherwise  commencing 
an  action  in  the  United  SUtes  Tax  Court,  or 
in  a  similar  Judicial  or  administrative  fonmi 
under  SUte  or  local  law,  and  if  any  such  act 
is  sUyed  under  section  362  of  this  title,  such 
period  shall  not  expire  before  60  days  after 
termination  or  expiration  of  the  sUy  with 
respect  to  any  such  petition  or  action.". 

Sk.  616.  (a)  Section  109  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "In  the  United  SUtes,"  the  first  place  it 
appears. 

(b)  Section  109(bX2)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "or"  before  "credit  union"; 
and 

(2)  Inserting  ",  industrial  bank  or  similar 
Institution  which  is  an  Insured  bank  as  de- 
fined in  section  3(h)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(h))"  after 
"credit  union". 

(c)  Section  109(aX4)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  credit  imion"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "credit  union,  industrial  bank, 
or  similar  institution  which  is  an  Insured 
bank  as  defined  in  section  3(h)  of  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
1813(h))". 

(d)  SecUon  109(cX5XD)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  of  this  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "preference"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "transfer  that  is  avoidable 
under  section  547  of  this  title". 

(e)  Section  109(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"stockholder "  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"stockbroker". 

(f)  Section  109  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(f)  The  court  shall  not  permit  any  person 
to  file  for  relief  under  this  title  who,  within 
the  previous  six  months,  (1)  has  sought 
relief  under  this  title  in  a  proceeding  which 
was  dismissed  by  the  court  for  willful  fail- 
ure of  the  debtor  to  abide  by  orders  of  the 
coiul.  or  to  appear  before  the  court  in 
proper  prosecution  of  the  case;  or  (2)  has 
voluntarily  dismissed  a  proceeding  filed 
under  this  title  following  the  filing  of  a  re- 
quest for  relief  from  the  automatic  sUy  pro- 
vided by  section  362.". 

Sk.  617.  Section  303(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"against  a  person"  after  "Involuntary  case". 


Sk.  618.  Section  303(jX2)  of  Utie  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "debtors"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"debtor". 

Sk.  619.  Section  321(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "a  case"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"the  case". 

Sk.  620.  Section  322(bXl)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting "required  to  be"  after  "bond". 

Sk.  621.  (a)  SecUon  326(a)  of  UUe  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  the  language  beginning  with 
"three  percent"  through  "$50,000"  the 
second  place  the  latter  appears  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "three  percent  on  any 
amount  In  excess  of  $3,000.". 

(b)  SecUon  326(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  court  may  deny  allowance  of 
compensation  for  services  or  reimbursement 
of  expenses  of  the  trustee  if  the  trustee 
failed  to  make  dlli  nt  Inquiry  into  facU 
that  would  permit  denial  of  allowance  under 
section  328(c)  of  this  title  or,  with  knowl- 
edge of  such  facts,  employed  a  professional 
person  under  section  327  of  this  title.". 

(c)  Section  327(c)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  In  a  case  under  chapter  7  or  11  of  this 
UUe,  a  person  is  not  disqualified  for  employ- 
ment under  this  section  solely  because  of 
such  person's  employment  by  or  represenU- 
tion  of  a  creditor,  unless  there  is  objection 
by  another  creditor,  in  which  case  the  court 
shall  disapprove  such  employment  where 
there  is  an  actual  conflict  of  interest.". 

Sk.  622.  Section  328(a)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "unantlclpaUble"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "not  capable  of  being  anticipated", 

Sk.  623.  (a)  Section  329(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  the  first  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "or". 

(b)  Section  329(b)(1)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "trustee"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"esUte". 

Sk.  624.  Section  330(a)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ""to  any  parties  in  inter- 
est and  to  the  United  SUtes  trustee";  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "time, 
the  nature,  the  extent,  and  the  value  of 
such  services"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"nature,  the  extent,  the  value  of  such  serv- 
ices, the  time  spent  on  such  services". 

Sk.  625.  (a)  Section  330(b)  of  UUe  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$20"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"$45". 

(b)  Section  330  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Unless  the  court  orders  otherwise,  in 
a  case  under  chapter  13  of  this  title  the 
compensation  paid  to  the  trustee  serving  in 
the  case  shaU  not  be  less  than  $10  per 
month  during  the  administration  of  the 
plan.". 

Sk.  626.  (a)  Section  341(b)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(bXl)  In  a  case  under  chapter  13  of  this 
UUe.  the  court  may  order  a  meeting  of 
creditors. 

"(2)  The  court  may  order  a  meeting  of  any 
equity  security  holders.". 

Sk.  627.  Section  342  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 


"i  342.  Notice 

"There  shall  be  given  such  notice  as  is  ap- 
propriate, including  notice  to  any  holder  of 
a  community  claim,  of  an  order  for  reUef  in 
a  case  under  this  title.". 

Sk.  628.  Section  343  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "examiner"  the  last  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "examine". 

Sk.  629.  Section  344  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  "or  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  may  be  promulgated  by 
the  Attorney  General". 

Sk.  630.  Section  345  of  tlUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsecUon  (c)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"'(c)  AU  entitles  with  which  such  moneys 
are  deposited  or  invested  are  authorized  to 
deposit  or  invest  such  moneys  as  may  be  re- 
quired under  this  section.". 

Sk.  631.  (a)  Section  346(cX2)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ""operaUon"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "corporaUon". 

(b)  Section  346(f)  of  tlUe  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"SUte  or  local". 

(c)  Section  346(gX2)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "as  adjusted  under  subsection  (JX5)  of 
f  Vjifi  section  " 

(d)  Section  346(J)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  (3).  (4).  (5),  (6).  and  (7). 

Sk.  632.  SecUon  348(b)  of  tlUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ""means"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
■"refers  to". 

Sk.  633.  Section  349(b)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1)(B),  by  striking  out 
"'522(1X2)"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"'522(hX2)":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out 
"522(1X1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"522(hX2)". 

Sk.  634.  Section  3S0(b)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "a"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "A". 

Sk.  635.  Section  361(1)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"a  cash  payment  or"  after  "make". 

Sk.  636.  (a)  Section  362(a)  of  UUe  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  ""action 
or"  after  '"other"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  inserting  "'or  to 
exercise  control  over  property  of  the  esUte" 
after  "esUte"  the  second  place  it  appears; 
and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (8)  by  striking  out  "court 
concerning  the  debtor"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "court  or  slmUar  administrative  or 
Judicial  forum  under  SUte  or  local  law.  con- 
cerning the  debtor". 

(b)  Section  362(b)  of  Utle  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  Inserting  "or  to 
the  extent  that  such  act  is  accomplished 
within  the  period  provided  under  section 
647(eX2)  of  this  UUe"  after  "Utle"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  "or" 
foUowlng  "poUce"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
tiiereof  ""and"; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (6).  by— 

(A)  Inserting  "(or  due  from)"  after  "held 
by"; 

(B)  striking  out  "or  secure  commodity 
contracU"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"secure,  or  settle  commodity  contracts",  and 
by  Inserting  "financial  Institution"  after 
"st(x;k  broker"  each  time  it  appears. 


(4)  in  paragraph  (7).  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "said"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "the":  and 

(B)  striking  out  "or"  the  last  place  it  ap- 
pears; 

(5)  In  paragraph  (8).  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon: and 

(6)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (8)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragr^hs: 

"(9)  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  of 
the  filing  of  any  continuation  sUtement  or 
the  refiling  of  any  noUce  of  a  Federal  tax 
Uen  required  by  nonbankruptcy  law  proper- 
ly filed  under  such  law  before  the  date  of 
the  fUlng  of  the  petition;  or 

"(10)  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
of  the  presentment  of  a  negotiable  instru- 
ment and  the  giving  of  notice  of  and  pro- 
testing dishonor  of  such  an  instrument.". 

(c)  Section  362(cX2KB)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "or". 

(d)  SecUon  362(dX2)  of  ttUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting   "under  subsecUon  (a)  of- 
this  section"  after  "property"  the  first  place 
it  appears;  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  inserting  "in  a 
case  under  chapter  11  of  this  UUe  or  to  an 
effective  plan  in  a  case  under  chapter  13  of 
this  title,  as  the  case  may  be"  after  "reorga- 
nization". 

(e)  Section  362(e)  of  Utle  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  Inserting  "the 
conclusion  of"  after  "pending";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  ""The 
court  shaU  order  such  sUy  continued  in 
effect  pending  the  conclusion  of  the  final 
hearing  under  suttsection  (d)  of  this  section 
if  there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that  the 
party  opposing  relief  from  such  sUy  wiU 
prevaU  at  the  conclusion  of  such  final  hear- 
ing. If  the  hearing  under  this  subsection  is  a 
preliminary  hearing,  then  such  final  hear- 
ing shaU  be  commenced  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  the  conclusion  of  such  pre- 
liminary hearing.". 

(f)  Section  362(f)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "The"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Upon  request  of  a  party  in  interest, 
the";  and 

(2)  inserting  "with  or"  after  "court.". 
Sk.  637.  (a)  SecUon  363(a)  of  tiUe  11  of 

the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "whenever  acquired"  after 
"equivalents";  and 

(2)  inserting  "and  includes  the  proceeds, 
products,  offspring,  rents,  or  profits  of  prop- 
erty subject  to  a  security  Interest  as  provid- 
ed in  section  552(b)  of  tills  title  whether  ex- 
isting before  or  after  the  commencement  of 
a  case  under  this  title"  after  "interest". 

(b)  Section  363(b)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "(b)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ""(bXl)";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
lng new  paragraph: 

"(2)  If  notification  is  required  under  sub- 
secUon (a)  of  section  7 A  of  the  Clayton  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  18a)  in  the  case  of  a  transaction 
under  this  subsection,  then— 

"(A)  notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section,  such  notification  shaU  be 
given  by  the  trustee:  and 

"(B)  notwithstanding  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section,  the  required  waiting  period 
shaU  end  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  date  of 
the  receipt  of  such  notification,  uiUess  the 
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court,  after  notice  and  hearing,  orders  oth- 

(c>  Section  363(e)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  ",  with  or  without  a  hearing." 
after  "court";  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(d)  Section  363(fK3)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "such  interest"  the  second  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "all  liens 
on  such  property". 

(e)  Section  363(h)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "im- 
mediately before"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'at  the  time  of". 

(f)  Section  363(j)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"compenatlon"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"compensation". 

(g)  Section  363(k)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "if 
the  holder"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  holder  of  such  claim  may  bid  at  such 
sale,  and,  if  such  holder". 

(h)  Section  363(1)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "The  trustee"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  365,  the  trustee"; 

(2)  striking  out  "conditions"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "condition"; 

(3)  striking  out  "a  taking"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "or  the  taking";  and 

(4)  striking  out  "interests"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "interest". 

(1)  Section  363(n)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "void"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "avoid"; 

(2)  striking  out  "voiding"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "avoiding";  and 

(3)  amending  the  last  sentence  to  read  as 
follows:  "In  addition  to  any  recovery  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  court  may  grant 
judgment  for  punitive  damages  in  favor  of 
the  estate  and  against  any  such  party  that 
entered  into  such  an  agreement  in  willful 
disregard  of  this  subsection.". 

(j)  Section  363  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(o)  In  any  hearing  under  this  section— 

"(1)  the  trustee  has  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  issue  of  adequate  protection;  and 

"(2)  the  entity  asserting  an  interest  in 
property  has  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
issue  of  the  validity,  priority,  or  extent  of 
such  interest.". 

Sec.  638.  (a)  Section  365(b)(2)(A)  of  title 
11  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
Inserting  "or  the  debtor's  insider"  after 
"condition  of  the  debtor". 

(b)  Section  365(e)  of  tlUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "or 
lease"  each  place  it  apF>ears  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ".  lease,  or  applicable  law";  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "the 
trustee"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an 
entity  other  than  the  debtor  or  the  debtor 
in  possession". 

(c)  Section  365(f)(3)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  "applicable  law". 

(d)  Section  365(h)  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amenv^ed  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  folio  ving  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  In  the  event  that  the  lessee  or  time- 
share  Interest  holder  shall  elect  to  treat  the 
lease  under  this  subsection  as  terminated, 
any  sublessee,  leasehold  mortgagee,  or  simi- 
larly situated  entity  may  elect  to  succeed  to 
the  right  of  the  lessee  to  remain  in  posses- 
sion.". 


(e)  Section  36S<iK2KA)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  comma  after  "may"; 

(2)  inserting  "under  such  contract"  after 
"debtor";  and 

(3)  adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(3)  in  the  event  that  the  purchaser  shall 

elect  to  treat  such  contract  under  this  sub- 
section as  terminated,  any  holder  of  a  secu- 
rity Interest  in  such  purchaser's  interest 
may  elect  to  succeed  to  the  right  of  such 
purchaser  to  remain  in  possession  as  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.". 

(f)  Section  365(j)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  "to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  debtor"  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

Sec.  639.  Section  366(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"of  the  commencement  of  a  case  under  this 
title  or"  after  "basis". 

Sec.  640.  Section  501(d)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"502(e)(2),"  before  "502(f)". 

Sec.  641.  (a)  Section  502(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "general"  before  "partner". 

(b)  Section  502(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "<eM2),"  after  "subaec- 
tions"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "in  lawful  currency  of  the 
United  States"  after  "claim"  the  second 
place  it  appears: 

(3)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  ".  and 
unenforceable  against"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  "other 
than  uiunatured  interest  due  to  an  original 
issue  discount  of  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  stated  redemption  price  at  matu- 
rity multiplied  by  the  number  of  full  years 
from  the  date  of  original  issue  to  maturity" 
after  "Interest"; 

(5)  by  strildng  out  paragraph  (3)  and  re- 
designating paragraphs  (4),  (5).  (6).  (7),  (8), 
and  (9)  as  paragraphs  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  (7), 
and  (8).  respectively; 

(6)  in  paragraph  (3).  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (5),  by  inserting  "the"  after  '"ex- 
ceeds"; 

(7)  in  paragraph  (5),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (5),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "the  claim"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "such  claim", 

(B)  striking  out  the  comma  after  "peti- 
tion", and 

(C)  inserting  "or  523(a)(6)"  after 
'"523(a)(5)"; 

(8)  by  amending  paragraph  (6),  as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (5),  to  read  as  follows: 

"(6)  if  such  claim  is  the  claim  of  a  lessor 
for  damages  resulting  from  the  termination 
of  a  lease  of  real  property,  such  claim  ex- 
ceeds— 

"(A)  the  greater  of— 

""(i)  the  rent  reserved  for  the  rental  year 
during  which  such  termination  occurs;  or 

'"(ii)  15  percent  of  the  rent  reserved  for 
the  remaining  term  of  such  lease,  not  to 
exceed  the  rent  reserved  for  the  three  years 
commencing  with  the  rental  year  during 
which  such  termination  occurs;  plus 

"(B)  any  unpaid  rent  due  under  such 
lease,  without  acceleration,  on  the  earlier 
of- 

'"(1)  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition; 
or 

"(11)  the  date  on  which  such  lessor  repos- 
sessed, or  the  lessee  surrendered,  the  leased 
property;";  and 

(9)  in  paragraph  (7),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (5),  by— 

(A)  inserting  "the  claim  of  an  employee" 
before  "'for  damages"; 


(B)  striking  out  "and"  in  subparagraph 
(AXl)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or"; 

(C)  striking  out  "the"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears in  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "any";  and 

(D)  inserting  a  comma  after  "such  con- 
tract" in  subparagraph  (B). 

(c)  Section  502(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by— 

(A)  inserting  "the  "  before    fixing";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "closing"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "administration";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by— 

(A)  Inserting  "right  to  payment  arising 
from  a"  after  "any";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "if  such  breach  gives  rise 
to  a  right  to  payment". 

(d)  Section  502(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "section  542,  543,  550.  or 
553  of"; 

(2)  striking  out  "section  522(f),  522(h), 
544,  545.  547.  548.  549.  or  724(a)  of":  and 

(3)  striking  out  "section  522(1).  542.  543. 
550,  or  553  of". 

(e)  Section  502(e)(1)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "'and  (b)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "",  (b),  and  (c)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  commas  before  and 
after  ""or  has  secured"; 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  inserting  "or 
disallowance"  after  "allowance";  and 

(4)  in  subparagraph  (C),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "requests  subrogation" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "asserts  a  right 
of  subrogation  to  the  rights  of  such  credi- 
tor"; and 

(B)  striking  out  "to  the  rights  of  such 
creditor". 

(f)  Section  502(h)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"522(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""522". 

(g)  Section  502(1)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(I)  There  shall  be  allowed  a  claim  for  any 
tax  liability  arising  from  payment  from  the 
estate  of  a  claim  for  wages,  salaries,  or  com- 
missions, including  vacation,  severance,  or 
sick  pay,  whether  or  not  a  proof  of  such 
claim  is  filed.". 

(h)  Section  502(j)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(j)  A  claim  that  has  been  allowed  or  dis- 
allowed may  be  reconsidered  for  cause.  A  re- 
considered claim  may  be  allowed  or  disal- 
lowed according  to  the  equities  of  the  case. 
Reconsideration  of  a  claim  under  this  sub- 
section does  not  affect  the  validity  of  any 
payment  or  transfer  from  the  estate  made 
to  a  holder  of  an  allowed  claim  on  account 
of  such  allowed  claim  that  is  not  reconsid- 
ered, but  if  a  reconsidered  claim  is  allowed 
and  is  of  the  same  class  as  such  holder's 
claim,  such  holder  may  not  receive  any  addi- 
tional payment  or  transfer  from  the  estate 
on  account  of  such  holder's  allowed  claim 
unto  the  holder  of  such  reconsidered  and  al- 
lowed claim  receives  payment  on  account  of 
such  claim  proportionate  in  value  to  that  al- 
ready received  by  such  other  holder.  This 
subsection  does  not  alter  or  modify  the 
trxistee's  right  to  recover  from  a  creditor 
any  excess  payment  or  transfer  made  to 
such  creditor.". 

Sec.  642.  Section  503(b)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "be  al- 
lowed"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (l)(B)(i),  by  Inserting  "'or 
required  to  be  collected  or  withheld  from 
another  with  respect  to  any  payment  made 
by  or  to  the  estate"  after  ""estate"; 


(5)  in  paragraph  (IKC).  by— 

(A)  striking  out  the  comma  after  "credit"; 
and 

(B)  inserting  "Incurred  by  the  estate" 
after  "paragraph"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  inserting  "(a)" 
after  "330"; 

(6)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  inserting  a  comma 
after  "paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection"; 

(6)  in  paragraph  (3XC),  by  striking  out 
the  comma  after  "case"; 

(7)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  the  semicolon; 

(8)  in  paragraph  (6).  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ":  and"; 
and 

(9)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  the  actual,  necessary  expenses,  other 
than  compensation  and  reimbursement 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
Incurred  by  a  committee  appointed  under 
secUon  1102  of  this  title.". 

Sk.  643.  Section  505(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by— 

(A)  inserting  "or  liability  of  an  entity  for" 
after  "or  legality  of":  and 

(B)  striking  out  ",  whether  or  not  paid, 
and  whether  or  not  contested  before  and  ad- 
judicated by  a  Judicial  or  administrative  tri- 
bunal of  competent  jurisdiction"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "or  paid"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2)(A),  by— 

(A)  inserting  "or  liability  of  the  debtor 
for"  after  "or  legality  of";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "or  legality"  the  second 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"",  legality,  or  liability"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2KBKi),  by  striking  out 
"and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  (3)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph,  the  court  may  offset  against 
a  claim  for,  or  request  for  payment  of,  a  tax 
liability  any  counterclaim  with  respect  to 
such  ta^r^liabllity  for  the  same  taxable 
period,  event,  act  (or  failure  to  act)  to  which 
the  claim  or  request  for  payment  relates, 
and  may,  where  appropriate,  order  a  net 
credit  or  refund  to  be  made  to  the  estate. 
The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  if,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  case  under  this 
title,  the  debtor  had  filed  suit  for  refund  re- 
lating to  such  taxable  period,  event,  act  (or 
failure  to  act),  and  if  the  stay  on  continu- 
ation of  such  suit  is  terminated  under  sec- 
tion 362  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  644.  (a)  Section  506(aXl)  of  tiUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code,  as  redesignated  by 
section  506,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(aKl)  An  allowed  claim  of  a  creditor 
either  secured  by  a  lien  on  property  in 
which  the  estate  has  an  interest  or  that  is 
subject  to  setoff  under  section  553  of  this 
title  is  a  secured  claim  to  the  extent  of  the 
value  of  such  lien  or  to  the  extent  of  the 
amount  subject  to  setoff,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and,  except  to  the  extent  that  such  cred- 
itor does  not  have  recourse  under  any  agree- 
ment or  applicable  nonbankruptcy  law 
against  the  debtor  on  account  of  such  claim. 
Is  an  luisecured  claim  to  the  extent  that  the 
value  of  such  lien  or  the  amount  so  subject 
to  setoff  is  less  than  the  amount  of  such  al- 
lowed claim.". 

(b)  Section  506(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  "for" 
after  "provided". 

(c)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
506(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  such  claim  was  disalloa'ed  only  under 
section  502(b)(S)  or  S02(e)  of  this  title;  or 


"(2)  such  claim  is  not  an  allowed  secured 
claim  due  only  to  the  failure  of  any  entity 
to  file  a  proof  of  such  claim  under  section 
501  of  this  title.". 

Skc.  645.  (a)  Section  507(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (3),  by  Inserting  a  comma 
after  "severance"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  strijLing  out  "em- 
ployee benefit  plans"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "an  employee  benefit  plan"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4KB)(1).  by  inserting 
"each"  after  "covered  by"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (7),  as  redesignated  in 
section  535.  by  inserting  "only"  after 
"unlU,"; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (7KA),  as  redesigiutted 
herein,  by  amending  clauses  (ii)  and  (ill)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(11)  assessed  within  240  days  before  the 
date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition;  or 

"(ill)  not  assessed  before  commencement 
of  the  case,  unless  at  such  time  the  liability 
remained  assessable  under  the  applicable 
sUtute  of  limiUtions,  solely  because  of  an 
act  or  failure  to  act  described  in  section 
523(aKlKB)  or  523(a)(lKC)  of  this  title.". 

(b)  Section  507(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  726(b)  of 
this  title,  if  the  trustee  provides,  under  sec- 
tion 362,  363.  or  364  of  this  title,  adequate 
protection  of  the  Interest  of  an  entity  other 
than  the  esUte  that  has  an  interest  in  prop- 
erty of  the  estate,  or  if  the  court  finds  that 
there  Is  adequate  protection  of  such  inter- 
est, and  if.  notwithstanding  such  protection, 
the  holder  of  an  interest  suffers  a  decrease 
in  the  value  of  such  Interest  such  holder 
shall  have  a  claim  allowable  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  of  this  section,  and  such  holder's 
allowable  claim  shall  have  priority  over 
every  other  claim  allowable  under  such  sub- 
section except  similar  claims  under  this  sub- 

(c)  Section  507(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"shall  be  treated  the  same"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "has  the  same  priority". 

(d)  Section  507(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)(1)  If  a  claim  of  a  kind  specified  in 
paragraph  (3),  (4).  (5),  (6),  or  (7)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  is  held  by  an  entity 
other  than  the  original  holder  of  such 
claim,  then  such  claim  is  entitled  to  priority 
under  each  such  subsection,  as  the  case  may 
be,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  the  value  actu- 
ally transferred  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  such 
original  holder  on  account  of  the  transfer  of 
such  claim  by  such  original  holder. 

"(2)  An  entity  which  is  a  creditor  be- 
cause— 

"(A)  a  consumer  tised  a  credit  card  as  de- 
fined in  section  103(k)  of  the  Trust  in  Lend- 
ing Act  ( 15  U.S.C.  1602(k)).  for  a  transaction 
within  subsection  (aK5)  involving  property 
or  services  which  were  not  delivered  prior  to 
the  petition; 

"(B)  the  debtor  was  advanced  funds  prior 
to  the  petition  based  on  its  presenUtion  of 
charge  slips,  vouchers,  or  simUar  documents 
arising  from  said  transaction;  and 

"(C)  the  person  advancing  the  funds  is 
unable  to  collect  the  funds  from  the  con- 
sumer because  such  property  or  services 
were  not  delivered  or  provided,  shall  be  sub- 
rogated to  the  consiuner's  claim  under  sub- 
section (aXS).". 

Sec.  646.  (a)  Section  509(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "subsections  (b)  and"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b)  or"; 
and 


(2)  inserting  "against  the  debtor"  after  "a 
creditor". 

(b)  Section  509(bXl)  of  tlUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "of  a"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "of 
such". 

(c)  Section  509(c)  of  tiUe  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "'sec- 
tion 509  of  this  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "this  section". 

Sec.  647.  Section  510(b)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"'(b)  For  the  purpose  of  distribution  under 
this  title,  a  claim  arising  from  rescission  of  a 
purchase  or  sale  of  a  security  of  the  debtor 
or  of  an  affiliate  of  the  debtor  or  for  dam- 
ages arising  from  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
such  a  security  shall  be  subordinated  to  all 
claims  or  interests  that  are  senior  to  the 
claim  or  Interest  represented  by  such  securi- 
ty.". 

Sec.  648.  (a)  Section  521(aXl)  of  tiUe  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code,  as  redesignated 
herein,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(aXl)  file  a  list  of  creditors  and.  unless 
the  court  orders  otherwise,  a  schedule  of 
assets,  liabilities,  and  equity  interesU.  and  a 
sUtement  of  the  debtor's  financial  affairs;". 

(b)  Section  521(aX5)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  as  redesignated  in  sec- 
tion 507,  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  whether 
or  not  immunity  is  granted  under  section 
344  of  this  title"  after  "esUte"  the  second 
place  it  appears. 

Sec.  649.  (a)  Section  S22(aX2)  of  tiUe  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ",  or  with  respect  to  property  that 
becomes  property  of  the  esUte  after  such 
date,  as  of  the  date  such  property  t>ecomes 
property  of  the  esUte"  after  "petition". 

(b)  Section  522(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Unless  the  case  is  dismissed,  property 
exempted  under  this  section  is  not  liable 
during  or  after  the  case  for  any  debt  of  the 
debtor  that  su-ose,  or  that  Is  determined 
under  section  502  of  this  title  as  if  such  debt 
had  arisen,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  case,  except— 

"(1)  a  debt  of  a  kind  specified  in  section 
523(aXl),  523(aX5),  or  523(aX6)  of  this  title; 
or 

"(2)  a  debt  secured  by  a  lien  that  is— 

"(AXl)  not  avoided  under  subsection  (f)  or 
(g)  of  this  section  or  under  section  544,  545. 
547,  548,  549,  or  724(a)  of  this  title;  and 

"(11)  not  void  under  section  506(d)  of  this 
title;  or 

"(B)  a  Ux  lien,  notice  of  which  is  properly 
filed,  whether  or  not  such  lien  is  avoided 
under  section  545(2)  of  this  title.". 

(c)  Section  522(e)  of  tlUe  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "exemptions"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "an  exemption"; 

(2)  striking  out  "with  respect  to  such 
claim  against  property  that"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "to  the  extent  of  such  claim 
with  respect  to  property"; 

(3)  striking  out  "or  (h)  of  this  section  to 
avoid  a  transfer,  under  subsection  (g)"  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "",  (g),  (h),";  and 

(4)  stjjlcinB  out  "to  exempt  property,  or 
under  subsection  (i)  of  this  section  to  recov- 
er property  or  to  preserve  a  transfer.". 

(d)  Section  522(g)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  waiver  of  an  ex- 
emption, the  debtor  may  avoid  a  transfer  or 
recover  a  setoff  of  property  of  the  debtor 
and  exempt  such  property  under  subsection 
(1)  of  this  section,  whether  or  not  the  trust- 
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ee  attempts  to  recover  such  property  or 
avoid  such  transfer,  if— 

"(IKA)  such  transfer  is  avoidable  by  the 
trustee  under  section  544.  545.  547.  548.  549. 
or  734(a)  of  this  title,  or  recoverable  by  the 
trustee  under  section  553  of  this  title; 

"(B)  such  transfer  was  not  a  voluntary 
transfer  of  such  property  by  the  debtor  and 

"(C)  the  debtor  did  not  conceal  such  prop- 
erty, or 

"(3)  such  transfer  is  In  satisfaction  of  a 
Uen  of  a  kind  specified  in  subsection  (fK3) 
of  this  section  *' 

(e)  Section  522(h)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(hKl)  The  debtor's  power  to  avoid  a 
transfer  or  recover  a  setoff  under  subsection 
(f)  or  (g)  of  this  section  is  subject  to  the  lim- 
itations of  section  550  of  this  title  to  which 
the  trustee's  power  to  avoid  such  a  transfer 
or  recover  such  a  setoff  under  this  title  is 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  section  551  of  this 
title,  a  transfer  avoided  or  property  recov- 
ered by  the  trustee  or  by  the  debtor  may  be 
preserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  debtor,  if— 

"(AKi)  such  property  otherwise  wotild  be 
exempt  under  subsection  (i)  of  this  section; 

"(U)  such  transfer  was  not  a  voluntary 
transfer  of  such  property  by  the  debtor,  and 

"(lii)  the  debtor  did  not  conceal  such  prop- 
erty; or 

"(B)  such  transfer  is  of  a  kind  specified  in 
subsection  (f )  of  this  section.". 

(f)  Section  522(i)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  debtor  may  exempt  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  property  disencum- 
bered or  recovered  under  subsection  (f ),  (g), 
or  (h)  of  this  section  to  the  extent  the 
debtor  could  have  exempted  such  property 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  had 
such  property  not  been  encumbered,  trans- 
ferred, or  set  off.". 

(g)  Section  522(j)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(j)  The  debtor  may  exempt  a  particular 
kind  of  property  imder  subsection  (i)  of  this 
section  only  to  the  extent  that  such  exemp- 
tion, plus  the  debtor's  already  claimed  ex- 
emption of  the  same  kind  of  property  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  does  not 
exceed  the  limiUtion  specified  for  such  kind 
of  property  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(h)  Section  522(k)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "(g)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(i)";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "(h)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(g)";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "or  of  recovery  of  proper- 
ty under  subsection  (iKl)  of  this  section,". 

(i)  Section  522(1)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  ".  or  may  claim  property 
as  exempt  from  property  of  the  estate":  and 

(2)  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  the 
event  of  the  debtor's  death,  a  dependent  of 
the  debtor  may  claim  property  as  exempt 
from  property  of  the  estate.". 

(J)  Section  522  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(n)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  State 
or  local  law  applicable  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  is  the  State  or  local  law  in 
effect  upon  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  pe- 
tition.". 

Sac.  650.  (a)  Section  523(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2),  by— 


(A)  striking  out  "obtaining"  each  place  it 
appears;  and 

(B)  striking  out  "refinance  of  credit,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "refiiuuicing  of 
credit,  to  the  extent  obtained";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "(6)" 
each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(7)"  and  by  striking  out  "621(1)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "521(a)(1)"; 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "of  higher  education" 
in  paragraph  (8). 

(b)  Section  523(c)  of  tiUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  "of  a 
kind"  after  "debt"  the  first  time  it  appears. 

Skc.  651.  Section  524(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "any  act"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "an  act". 

Sec.  652.  Section  525  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "the"  before  "Perishable"; 

(2)  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Except";  and 

(3)  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 
"(b)  No  private  employer  may  terminate 

the  employment  of,  or  discriminate  with  re- 
spect to  employment  against,  a  person  that 
Is  or  has  been  a  debtor  under  this  title  or  a 
bankrupt  or  a  debtor  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  or  any  person  with  whom  such  bank- 
rupt or  debtor  has  been  associated,  solely 
because  such  bankrupt  or  debtor  is  or  has 
been  a  debtor  under  this  title  or  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  or  has  been  insolvent 
before  the  commencement  of  a  case  under 
this  title  or  during  the  case  but  before  the 
grant  or  denial  of  a  discharge:  or,  who  has 
not  paid  a  debt  that  is  dischargeable  in  the 
case  under  this  title  or  that  was  discharged 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act.". 

Sec.  653.  (a)  Section  541(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "under"  the  second 
time  it  appears: 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  by  whomever  held" 
after  "located": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  inserting  "329(b), 
363(n),"  after  "section"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out  "An" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Any";  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (6),  by  striking  out  "and" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

(b)  Section  541(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "in  an  agreement,  transfer 
instrument,  or  applicable  law"  after  "provi- 
sion"; and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)(B),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  'the  taking"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "taking";  and 

(B)  inserting  "before  such  commence- 
ment" after  "custodian". 

(c)  Section  541(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  "(1)" 
after  "(a)". 

(d)  Section  541(e)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  repealed. 

Sec.  654.  Section  542(e)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"to  turn  over  or"  before  "disclose". 

Sec.  655.  (a)  Section  543(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  Stotes  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ",  product,  offspring,  rents,  or  prof- 
its" after  "proceeds". 

(b)  Section  543(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by— 

(A)  inserting  "held  by  or"  after  "debtor"; 
and 

(B)  inserting  ".  product,  offspring,  rents, 
or  profits"  after  "proceeds";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  ",  prod- 
uct, offspring,  rents,  or  profits"  after  "pro- 
ceeds". 


(-;)  Section  643(c)  of  tiUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "or  pro- 
ceeds, product,  offspring,  rents,  or  profits  of 
such  property  "  after  "property":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  inserting  "that 
has  been"  before  "approved". 

(d)  Section  543(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  After  notice  and  hearing,  the  bank- 
ruptcy court— 

"(1)  may  excuse  compliance  with  subsec- 
tion (a),  (b).  or  (c)  of  this  section,  if  the  in- 
terests of  creditors,  and.  if  the  debtor  is  not 
insolvent  of  equity  security  holders,  would 
be  better  served  by  permitting  a  custodian 
to  continue  in  possession,  custody,  or  con- 
trol of  such  property,  and 

"(2)  shall  excuse  compliance  with  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)(1)  of  this  section  If  the  cus- 
todian is  an  assignee  for  the  benefit  of  the 
debtor's  creditors  that  was  appointed  or 
took  possession  more  than  120  days  before 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition,  unless 
compliance  with  such  subsections  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  fraud  or  injustice.". 

Sec.  656.  Section  544(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  Inserting  "such" 
after  "obtained"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  "; 
and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3),  by— 

(A)  inserting  ",  other  than  fixtures,"  after 
"property";  and 

(B)  inserting  "and  has  perfected  such 
transfer"  after  "purchaser"  the  second 
place  it  appears. 

Sec.  657.  Section  545  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (IKA),  by  striking  out 
"is"  the  first  time  it  appears; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)(C),  by  striking  out 
"apponted"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"appointed  or  authorized  to  take";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "on 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
c^se". 

Sec.  658.  (a)  Section  546(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  in  para- 
graph (1)  by  striking  out  "and"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

(b)  Section  546(b)  of  title  U  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
trustee  under  section  544.  545,  or"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'a  trustee  under  sec- 
tions 544,  545,  and". 

(c)  Section  546(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  trustee"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "a  trustee"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "right"  the  first  place 
it  appears; 

(3)  by  inserting  "of  goods"  after  "seller" 
the  first  place  it  appears: 

(4)  by  striking  out  "of  goods"  after  "busi- 
ness," and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "that 
has  sold  goods";  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (2),  by— 

(A)  inserting  "the"  after  '"if";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "an  administrative  ex- 
pense" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  claim 
of  a  kind  specified  in  section  503(b)  of  this 
title". 

(d)  Section  546(d)  of  title  11  is  amended 
by  inserting  "financial  institution"  after 
"stockbroker". 

Sec.  659.  (a)  Section  547(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  inserting  "includ- 
ing proceeds  of  such  property,"  after  "law,"; 
and 


(3)  in  paragraph  (4),  by— 

(A)  striking  out ",  without  penalty";  and 

(B)  Inserting  "without  penalty"  after 
"payable". 

(b)  Section  647(b)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "of 
property  of  the  debtor"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "of  an  interest  of  the  debtor  in 
property". 

(c)  Sectlcm  647(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (2KA),  by  inserting  "by 
the  debtor"  after  "incurred"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "of 
the  first  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "that  creates"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3KB).  by— 

(A)  liisertlng  "on  or"  after  "perfected"; 
and 

(B)  striking  out  "such  security  interest  at- 
taches" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
debtor  receives  possession  of  such  proper- 
ty": 

(4)  in  paragraph  (6),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "of  the  first  place  it  v^ 
pears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "that  cre- 
ates"; and 

(B)  striking  out  "all  security  interest"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "all  security  inter- 
ests"; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (5KAKli),  by  striking  out 
"and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or"; 

(6)  in  paragraph  (5KB)  by  striking  out 
"or"; 

(7)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  or";  and 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  creditor  to 
the  extent  such  transfer  was  made  to  such 
creditor  by  a  credit  guarantor  in  payment  of 
a  debt  evidenced  by  a  note  or  bond  issued  by 
the  debtor  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  case  and  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  debtor's  credit  guaranty  agreement 
with  the  credit  guarantor,  and  payment  of 
which  was  supported  from  time  of  its  issu- 
ance until  such  transfer  by  an  irrevocable 
letter  of  credit.  Irrevocable  commitment  to 
lend  funds,  irrevocable  note  purchase  agree- 
ment, or  a  bond  of  indemnity  issued  by  a 
credit  guarantor  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
its  business.". 

(d)  Section  547(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "A"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "The"; 

(3)  inserting  "an  Interest  in"  after  "trans- 
fer of"; 

(3)  inserting  "to  or  for  the  benefit  of  a 
surety"  after  "transferred";  and 

(4)  Inserting  "such"  after  "reimbursement 
of". 

(e)  Section  547(e)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

'"(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
transfer  of  property  is  perfected  when 
either  a  bona  fide  purchaser  from  the 
debtor  of  real  property,  other  than  fixtures, 
or  a  creditor  on  a  simple  contract,  against 
whom  applicable  law  permits  such  transfer 
to  be  perfected,  cannot  acquire  an  Interest 
in  such  real  property  or  a  judicial  lien  on 
personal  property  that  is  superior  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  transferee.";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2KCKi).  by  striking  out 
""and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

(f)  Section  547  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

'"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
trustee  has  the  burden  of  proving  the  avoid- 


abUity  of  a  transfer  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  and  the  creditor  or  party  in  in- 
terest against  whom  recovery  or  avoidance 
is  sought  has  the  burden  of  proving  the 
nonavoldabillty  of  a  transfer  imder  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section.". 

Sec.  660.  (a)  Section  64S(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "oc- 
curred" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "was 
made";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3KBKU).  by  inserting 
"or  a  transaction"  after  "engaged  in  busi- 


(b)  Section  548(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
debtor"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "such  debtor". 

(c)  Section  548(c)  of  tiUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "or  may  retain"  after  "lien 
on";  and 

(2)  striking  out  ",  may  retain  any  Uen 
transferred.". 

(dKl)  Section  548(dKl)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "becomes  so  far"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "is  so"; 

(B)  striking  out  "such  transfer  could  have 
been"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "applica- 
ble law  permits  such  transfer  to  be";  and 

(C)  striking  out  "occurs"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""is  made". 

(2)  Section  548(dK2KB)  of  title  11  is 
amended  by  inserting  ""financial  institution" 
after  "stockbroker". 

Sec.  661.  (a)  Section  549(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  '"(b)  and  (c)"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "(b)  or  (c)";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3KA),  by  inserting 
"only"  after  "authorized". 

(b)  Section  549(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "the  trustee  may  not  avoid 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,"  after 
"involuntary  case,"; 

(2)  striking  out  "'that  occurs"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "made"; 

(3)  striking  out  "is  valid  against  the  trust- 
ee to  the  extent  of"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ""to  the  extent";  and 

(4)  inserting  "is"  before  "given". 

(c)  Section  549(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  trustee  may  not  avoid  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  a  transfer  of  real 
property  to  a  good  faith  purchaser  without 
luiowledge  of  the  commencement  of  the 
case  and  for  present  fair  equivalent  value 
unless  a  copy  or  notice  of  the  petition  was 
fUed,  where  a  conveyance  of  such  real  prop- 
erty may  be  recorded  to  perfect  such  trans- 
fer, before  such  transfer  is  so  perfected  that 
a  bona  fide  purchaser  of  such  property, 
against  whom  appUcable  law  permits  such 
transfer  to  be  perfected,  could  not  acquire 
an  Interest  that  is  superior  to  the  interest  of 
such  good  faith  purchaser.  A  good  faith  pur- 
chaser without  knowledge  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  case  and  for  less  than  present 
fair  equivalent  value  has  a  lien  on  the  prop- 
erty transferred  to  the  extent  of  any 
present  value  given,  unless  a  copy  or  notice 
of  the  petition  was  so  filed  before  such 
transfer  was  so  perfected.". 

(d)  Section  549(dKl)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "or". 

Sec.  662.  (a)  Section  550(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "363(n),"  before  "544"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "553(b),"  after  "549,";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  "im- 
mediate or  mediate  transferee  of  and  in- 


serting in  Ueu  thereof  "subsequent  transfer- 
ee of . 

(b)  Section  660(bK3)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  C^ode  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "immediate  or  mediate"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "subsequent". 

(c)  Section  660(d)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragr^h  (IKA),  by  Inserting  "or 
accruing  to"  after  "by"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1KB),  by  striking  out 
"value"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the 
value  of  such  property"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraphs (D)  and  (E)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  f  oUowing: 

"(D)  payment  of  any  debt  secured  by  a 
Uen  on  such  property  that  is  superior  or 
equal  to  the  rights  of  the  estate:  and";  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraph (F)  as  subparagraph  (E). 

(d)  Section  550(eKl)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "or". 

Sec.  663.  Section  551  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  C^ode  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "but  only  with  respect  to  property  of 
the  estate". 

Sec.  664.  Section  552(b)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "522."  after  "506(0,"; 

(2)  striking  out  "a  secured  party  enter" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "an  enUty  en- 
tered"; and 

(3)  striking  out  "except  to  the  extent"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "except  to  any 
extent". 

Sec.  665.  Section  553(bKl)  of  tiUe  11  of 
the  United  States  (Tode  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  365(hKl)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ".  365(hK2).  or  365(iK2)". 

Sec.  666.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 654  of  UUe  11  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  are  each  amended  by  inserting  ""and 
benefit"  after  "value". 

(b)  Section  554(c)  of  Utle  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(c)  Unless  the  court  orders  otherwise, 
any  property  scheduled  under  section 
521(aKl)  of  this  title  not  otherwise  adminis- 
tered at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  a  case  is 
abandoned  to  the  debtor  and  administered 
for  purposes  of  section  350  of  this  tiUe.". 

(c)  Section  554(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  of. 

Sec.  667.  Section  555  of  title  11  is  amended 
by  inserting  "fiiuuicial  institution"  after 
"stockbroker". 

Sec.  668.  (a)  Chapter  5  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  section: 

**§  558.  DcfcMC*  of  tke  Mtate 

"The  estate  shall  have  the  benefit  of  any 
defense  available  to  the  debtor  as  against 
any  entity  other  than  the  estate,  including 
statutes  of  limitation,  statutes  of  frauds, 
usury,  and  other  personal  defenses.  A 
waiver  of  any  such  defense  by  the  debtor 
after  the  commencement  of  the  case  does 
not  bind  the  estate.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  5  of 
title  11  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing new  item: 

"558.  Defenses  of  the  estate.". 

Sec.  669.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 
7  of  title  11  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Succesor"  in  the 
item  relating  to  section  703  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  ""Successor". 
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Sk.  670.  (a)  Section  702(b)  of  tlUe  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "held"  after  "meeting  of  creditors". 

(b)  Section  702(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  "of  a 
kind"  after  "claims";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  "a"  after 
•for". 

(c)  Section  702(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (c)  of". 

Sk.  671.  Section  703(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "specified  in  section  701(a)  of  this  title. 
SecUons  701(b)  and  701(c)  of  this  title  apply 
to  such  interim  trustee"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  secUon  701  of  thte  tiUe". 

Sbc.  672.  Section  704(a)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  as  amended  by  section 
504  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "up"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (7),  by  striking  out  "with 
the  court  and":  and 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (8)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(8)  file  interim  reports,  as  circumstances 
justify,  of  the  condition  of  the  estate  and 
make  and  file  a  final  report  and  account  of 
the  administration  of  the  estate  with  the 
court.". 

Sec.  673.  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
707  of  title  11  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

Sec.  674.  (a)  Section  723(a)  of  tiUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"chapter". 

(b)  Section  723(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "such  case"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "such 
partner's  case"; 

(2)  striking  out  "be  property"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "by  property": 

(3)  striking  out  "726(a)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "726";  and 

(4)  striking  out  "the  kind"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "a  kind". 

Sec.  675.  (a)  Section  724(b)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  the  first  place  it 
appears  and  by  striking  out  "taxes"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "a  tax"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "such 
tax  lien"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
lien  securing  such  tax  claim"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  strildng  out 
"claims"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any 
holder  of  a  claim  of  a  kind"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3),  by— 

(A)  inserting  "tax"  after  "allowed";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "that  is"; 

(5)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5)  and 
(6)  as  paragraplis  (6)  and  (7),  respectively, 
and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  fifth,  to  any  holder  of  a  claim  of  a 
kind  specified  in  sections  507(a)(1), 
507(a)(2),  507(aK3),  507(aK4),  and  507(a)(5) 
of  this  title,  to  the  extent  that  such  claim  is 
not  paid  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion;"; 

(6)  in  paragraph  (6).  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (5).  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "fifth"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "sixth"; 

(B)  inserting  "tax"  after  "allowed";  and 

(C)  striking  out  "tax"  after  "such"  the 
third  place  it  appears;  and 

(7)  in  paragraph  (7),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out  "sixth"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "seventh". 


(b)  Section  724(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "creditor"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "holder  of  a  claim";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "creditors"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "hold- 
ers". 

(c)  Section  724(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "whose  priority"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  priority  ^ 
which";  and 

(2)  inserting  "if  such  lien  were"  after  "the 
same  as". 

Sec.  676.  Section  725  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"of  property  of  the  esUte"  after  "distribu- 
tion". 

Sec.  677.  (a)  Section  726(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)(A),  by— 

(A)  inserting  ",  501(b),  or  501(c)"  after 
"501(a)";  and 

(B)  adding  "or"  after  the  semicolon; 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)(B)  and 
redesignating  paragraph  (2)(C)  as  para- 
graph (2)(B); 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2KB),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  ",  501(b),  or 
501(c)"  after  "501(a)"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3),  by— 

(A)  inserting  ",  501(b),  or  501(c)"  after 
"501(a)";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "(C)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(B)";  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out  "legal 
rate"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "contract 
rate  where  a  contract  exists,  and  if  not,  the 
legal  rate". 

(b)  Section  726(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "a  particular  paragraph" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  such  par- 
ticular paragraph";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "administrative  expenses" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  claim  allowed  under  section 
503(b)  of  this  title";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "have"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "has". 

(c)  Section  726(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "Ad- 
ministrative expenses"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Claims  allowed  under  section  503 
of  this  title";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out 
"Claims  other  than  for  administrative  ex- 
penses" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Al- 
lowed claims,  other  than  claims  allowed 
under  section  503  of  this  title,". 

Sec.  678.  (a)  Section  727(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (6)(C),  by  striking  out 
"property"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•properly"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (7),  by  inserting  ",  under 
this  title  or  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act," 
after  "another  case";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (8),  by  inserting  a  comma 
after  "371". 

(b)  Section  727(c)(1)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"the  granting  of  a"  after  "to". 

(c)  Section  727(e)(2)(A)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

Sec.  679.  (a)  Section  728(c)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  comma  after  "taxable  income". 

(b)  Section  728(d)(2)  of  title  U  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"otherwise"  after  "is",  and  by  striking  out 
"otherwise"  after  "partner". 


Sec.  680.  Section  741  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2KA),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "the  debtor"  the  firrt 
time  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"a  person"; 

(B)  striking  out  "holds"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "has"; 

(C)  striking  out  "the  debtor"  the  second 
and  third  time  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "such  person";  and 

(D)  striking  out  'business  as  a  stockbro- 
ker" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  per- 
son's business  as  a  stockbroker,"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2KB),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  •holds"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "has"; 

(B)  striking  out  'the  debtor"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"a  person";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "the  debtor"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "such  person"   in 
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(3)  in  paragraph  (4KAK1).  by  striking  out 
"and  that  is"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"from  and  that  is  the  lawful"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (6KAKi).  by— 

(A)  inserting  a  comma  after  "petition": 
and 

(B)  inserting  "any"  after  "except";  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (7),  by  amending  such 
paragraph  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(7)  •securities  contract'  means  contract 
for  the  purchase,  sale,  or  loan  of  a  security, 
including  an  option  for  the  purchase  or  sale 
of  a  security,  certificate  of  deposit,  or  group 
or  index  of  securitites  (including  any  inter- 
est therein  or  based  on  the  value  thereof), 
or  any  option  entered  into  on  a  national  se- 
curities exchange  relating  to  foreign  curren- 
cies, or  the  guarantee  of  any  settlement  of 
cash  or  securities  by  or  to  a  securities  clear- 
ing agency:";  and 

(6)  in  paragraph  (8)  by  inserting  "a  final 
settlement  payment,"  after  "settlement  pay- 
ment on  account,". 

Sec.  681.  Section  745(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"the  debtor  for  "  after  "by". 

Sec.  682.  (a)  Section  752(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  '•customers  allowed"  and 
in  lieu  thereof  "customers'  aUowed"; 

(2)  inserting  "of  the  kind"  after  "except 
claims";  and 

(3)  inserting  "such"  before  "customer 
property". 

(b)  Section  752(bK2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "726(a)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
•726". 

Sec  683.  Section  761  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (10),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  'and  that  is"  in  subpara- 
graph (A)(vlii)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"from  and  that  is  the  lawful":  and 

(B)  striking  out  "based  on  such  property" 
in  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'for  which  such  property  would  be 
liable";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (17),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "the  aggregate  of  all  of  a 
customer's  accounts"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "aU  accounts  of  a  customer": 

(B)  striking  out  subparagraph  (B);  and 

(C)  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (B). 

Sec.  684.  Section  763(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  '•the  debtor  for"  after  "by"; 
and 

(2)  striking  out  "deemed  to  be"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "treated  as". 


Sec.  685.  Section  764(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"by  the  debtor"  after  "any  transfer". 

Sec.  686.  Section  765(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "notice  under",  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "notice  required  by". 

Sec.  687.  (a)  Section  766(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ••or*  the  first  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  •held  by  the  debtor 
for". 

(b)  Section  766(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  amending  the 
first  sentence  thereof  to  read  as  foUows:  ••If 
an  open  commodity  contract  is  being  active- 
ly traded  as  of  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the 
petition,  the  trustee  shall,  as  required  by 
sections  765  and  766(c)  of  this  title,  transfer 
such  commodity  contract,  if  feasible,  or 
close  out  such  conunodity  contract  on  or 
before  the  last  day  of  trading  in  such  con- 
tract or  on  the  first  day  on  which  notice  of 
intent  to  deliver  on  such  commodity  con- 
tract may  be  tendered,  whichever  first 
occurs.". 

(c)  Section  766(jK2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "726(a)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 

•726". 

Sec.  688.  Section  901(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  ••341.  342, "  after  '•301."; 

(2)  striking  out  ••547"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ••547(a),  547(b),  547(c),  547(d). 
547(eKl),  547(eK2),  547(f),  547(g)";  and 

(3)  inserting  a  comma  after  •'llll(b)". 
Sec.  689.  Section  902(2)  of  title  11  of  the 

United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'title,  legal  or  equiUble,  to  real  proper- 
ty against  which  has  been  levied  a  special 
assessment  or  special  tax"  and  by  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "legal  or  equiUble  title  to 
real  property  against  which  a  special  assess- 
ment or  special  tax  has  been  levied". 

Sec.  690.  Section  903(2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "to"  the  first  place  it  appears. 

Sec.  691.  Chapter  9  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "SUBCHAPER  II"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "SUBCHAPTER  II". 

Sec.  692.  (a)  Section  921(c)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "an"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "any";  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  comma  after  "peti- 
tion" the  second  place  it  appears. 

(b)  Section  921  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  (e)  and  (f )  as  subsections  (d)  and 
(e).  respectively. 

(c)  Section  921(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  •'109(c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"109(d)'. 

(d)  Section  921(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code,  as  so  redesignated,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "subsection  (d)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'subsection  (c)". 

Sec.  693.  (a)  Section  922(aKl)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  'a"  before  "judicial";  and 

(2)  inserting  "action  or "  before  "proceed- 
ing". 

(b)  Section  922(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  strildng  out  ••and 
(g)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  '•(g),  and 
(h)". 

Sec.  694.  (a)  Section  927(aK4)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  •'if"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "failure  of";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "is  not"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "to  be". 


(b)  Section  927(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting  "of  a 
plan  under  this  cliapter"  after  "confirma- 
tion". 

Sec.  695.  Section  943(b)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  out  "to  be 
taken";  and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (5)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(5)  except  to  the  extent  that  the  holder 
of  a  particular  claim  has  agreed  to  a  differ- 
ent treatment  of  such  claim,  the  plan  pro- 
vides that  on  the  effective  date  of  the  plain 
each  holder  of  a  claim  of  a  kind  specified  in 
section  507(aKl)  of  this  title  wiU  receive  on 
account  of  such  claim  cash  equal  to  the  al- 
lowed amount  of  such  claim;  and". 

Sec.  696.  Section  945(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "execution"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "implemenUtion". 

Sec.  697.  Section  1102(bKl)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ••order  for  relief"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  '•commencement  of  the  case". 

Sec.  698.  Section  1103(c)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3).  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "reconunendations"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '•determinations"; 
and 

(B)  inserting  "or  rejections"  after  '•accept- 
ances"; and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out  ",  If  a 
trustee  or  examiner,  as  the  case  may  be,  has 
not  previously  been  appointed  under  this 
chapter  in  the  case". 

Sec.  699.  Section  1105  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "esUte,  and"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "esUte  and  of  the". 

Sec.  700.  Section  1106(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
",  except  to  the  extent  that  the  court  orders 
otherwise,"  l)efore  "any  other". 

Sec.  701.  Section  1107(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"serving  In  a  case"  after  "on  a  trustee". 

Sec.  702.  Section  1108  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
",  on  request  of  a  party  in  interest  and  after 
notice  and  a  hearing,"  after  "court". 

Sec.  703.  Section  1111(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(bKl)  Except  where  property  of  the 
esUte  that  secures  a  claim  is  sold  subject  to 
section  363(k)  of  this  title,  abandoned  under 
sections  554  or  557  of  this  title,  or  surren- 
dered to  the  holders  of  such  claims,  or  is  to 
be  sold,  abandoned,  or  surrendered  under 
the  plan— 

"(A)  a  claim  secured  by  such  property 
shall  be  allowed  or  disaUowed  under  section 
502  of  this  title  the  same  as  \i  the  holder  of 
such  claim  had  recourse  against  the  debtor 
on  account  of  such  claim,  whether  or  not 
such  holder  had  such  recourse,  unless  the 
class  of  which  such  claim  is  a  part  elects,  by 
at  least  two-thirds  in  amount  and  more  than 
one-half  in  numl>er  of  allowed  claims  of 
such  class,  to  be  governed  by  sub[>aragraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph;  and 

••(B)  unless  the  aggregate  value  of  the  in- 
terests in  such  property  of  the  holders  of 
such  claims  Is  inconsequential,  the  class 
may  elect,  as  provided  under  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph,  that  such  claims  of 
such  class,  whether  or  not  the  holders  of 
such  claims  had  recourse  against  the  debtor 
and  notwlttistanding  section  506(a)  of  this 
title,  are  secured  claims  to  the  fuU  extent 
that  such  claims  are  aUowed. 


••(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  are  limited  to  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter  and  such  paragraph  shall 
not  In  any  other  way  alter,  affect,  or  create 
any  right  or  IlabUlty  of  or  In  any  other 
entity  who  may  be  liable  with  the  debtor  on 
a  debt  to  which  the  provisions  of  such  para- 
graph apply.". 

Sec.  704.  (a)  Section  1112(a)  of  Utle  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  ••Is  an 
Involimtary  case  originally  commenced 
under  this  chapter"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "originally  was  commenced  as  an  in- 
voluntary case  under  this  chapter";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  '•on 
other  than"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"other  than  on". 

(b)  Section  1112(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (5).  by  inserting  "a  re- 
quest made  for"  before  "additional";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (8),  by  striking  out  "and" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

Sec.  705.  (a)  Section  1121(cK3)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  claims  or  Interests  of 
which  are"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "of 
claims  or  Interests  that  is". 

(b)  Section  1121(d)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"made  within  the  respective  periods  speci- 
fied In  subsection  (c)  of  this  section"  after 
"Interest". 

Sec.  706.  (a)  Section  1123(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  Sutes  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "A"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '•Notwithstanding  any  other- 
wise applicable  nonbankruptcy  law,  a"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  commas 
after  "classes  of  claims"  and  after  "507(aM7) 
of  this  title"; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out 
"shall": 

(4)  In  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out  "exe- 
cution" and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Imple- 
menUtion"; and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (5KG),  by  inserting  "or* 
after  "waiving ". 

(b)  Section  1123(bK2)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "or  rejection"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  ".  rejection,  or  assign- 
ment"; and 

(2)  striking  out  "under  section  365  of  this 
title"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "under 
such  section". 

Sec.  707.  Section  1124  of  tlUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (2KA)  to  read 
as  foUows: 

••(A)  cures  any  such  default  that  occurred 
before  or  after  the  commencement  of  the 
case  under  this  title,  other  than  a  default  of 
a  kind  specified  in  section  365(bK2)  of  this 
title:";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3KBKi),  by  striking  out 
"and"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "or". 

Sec.  708.  (a)  Section  1125(a)  of  tiUe  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  Inserting  ",  but 
need  not  Include  such  information  about 
any  other  possible  or  proposed  plan"  after 

•plan"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2KB),  by  inserting  "the" 
after  '"with":  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2KC),  by  inserting  "or" 
after  "•holders". 

(b)  Section  1125(d)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "required  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section"  after  "sUtement"  the 
first  place  it  appears;  and 
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(2)  inserting  ".  or  otherwise  seek  review 
of."  after  "appeal  from". 

(c)  Section  H25(e)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "acceptance  or  rejection  of  a 
plan"  after  "solicits";  and 

(2)  inserting  "solicitation  of  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  a  plan  or"  after  "governing". 

Sec.  709.  (a)  Section  112e(b)<2)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1125(aKl)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "112S<a)". 

(b)  Section  1126(d)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  "such  interests"  the  first 
place  it  appears. 

(c)  SecUon  1126(f)  of  tlUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "Is  deemed"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ".  and  each  holder  of  a  claim 
or  interest  of  such  class,  are  deemed"; 

(2)  striking  out  "solicitation"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "solicitation";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "interest"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "interests". 

(d)  Section  1126(g)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "any  payment  or  compensation"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "receive  or  retain  any 
property". 

Sk.  710.  (a)  Section  1127(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "of  a  plan"  after  "After  the 
proponent";  and 

(2)  inserting  "of  such  plan"  after  "modifi- 
cation". 

(b)  Section  1127(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  court,  after  notice  and  a  hearing, 
confirms  such  plan,  as  modified,  under  sec- 
tion 1129  of  this  title,  and  circumstances 
warrant  such  modification"  smd  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "circumstances  warrant  such 
modification  and  the  court,  after  notice  and 
a  hearing,  confirms  such  plan  as  modified, 
under  section  1129  of  this  title". 

See.  711.  (a)  Section  U29(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out 
"chapter."  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"tiUe."; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out 
"chapter."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"UUe."; 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  reed  as 
follows: 

"(4)  Any  payment  made  or  to  be  made  by 
the  proponent,  by  the  debtor,  or  by  a  person 
issuing  securities  or  acquiring  property 
under  the  plan,  for  services  or  for  costi  and 
expenses  in  or  in  connection  with  the  case, 
or  in  connection  with  the  plan  and  Incident 
to  the  case,  has  Ijeen  approved  by.  or  is  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of.  the  court  as  reasona- 
ble;"; 

(4)  In  paragraph  (S)(A)(ii),  by  striking  out 
the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and"; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (5)(B),  by  striking  out 
"The"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the"; 

(6)  in  paragraph  (6),  by  inserting  "govern- 
mental" after  "Any"; 

(7)  in  paragraph  (7),  by— 

(A)  inserting  "of  claims  or  Interests"  after 
"each  class";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "creditor's"  In  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"holder's"; 

(8)  in  paragraph  (8),  by  inserting  "of 
claims  or  Interests  '  after  "each  class"; 

(9)  in  paragraph  (9KC),  by  inserting 
"S07(aXl)  that  results  from  the  sale  of  a 
capital  asset,  recapture  of  an  Investment  tax 
credit,  recapture  of  depreciation,  or  similar 
event  or"  after  "section":  and 


(10)  by  amending  paragraph  (10)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(10)  If  a  class  of  claims  is  impaired  under 
the  plan,  at  least  one  class  of  claims  that  is 
impaired  under  the  plan  has  accepted  the 
plan,  determined  without  including  any  ac- 
ceptance of  the  plan  by  any  insider.". 

(b)  Section  1129(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion S10(a)  of  this  title,  if"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "If"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(A),  by  striking  out 
"lien"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "liens"; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (2)(BKil),  by  inserting 
"under  the  plan"  after  "retain";  and 

(4)  In  paragraph  (2KC)(i).  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "claim"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "interest";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "and  the  value"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "or  the  value". 

(c)  Section  1129(d)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "a  party  in  interest  that 
is"; 

(2)  inserting  "the  application  oV  after 
"avoidance  of  the  second  place  it  appears; 
and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "In  any  hearing  under 
this  subsection,  the  governmental  unit  has 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  issue  of  avoid- 
ance.". 

Sec.  712.  (a)  Section  1141(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "Except"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Notwithstanding  section 
510(a)  of  this  title  and  except";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "any  creditor  or  equity  se- 
curity holder  of,  or  general  partner  in,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any  creditor, 
equity  security  holder,  or  general  partner 
in". 

(b)  Section  1141(c)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections 
(d)(2)  and  (dH3)  of  this  section  and  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  the  plan  or  in  the 
order  confirming  the  plan,  after  confirma- 
tion of  a  plan,  the  property  dealt  with  by 
the  plan  is  free  an  clear  of  all  claims  and 
interests  of  creditors,  equity  security  hold- 
ers, and  of  general  partners  in  the  debtor.". 

Sec.  713.  (a)  The  heading  for  section  1142 
of  title  11  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"{1142.  ImplemenUtion  of  plan". 

(b)  The  item  relating  to  section  1142  in 
the  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter  11  of  title 
11  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by 
strUdng  out  "Execution"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "ImplemenUtion". 

(c)  Section  1142(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  comma  after  "plan"  the  second 
place  it  appears. 

(d)  Section  1142(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"a"  after  "by". 

Sec.  714.  Section  1144  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 
"if  and  only"  after  "revoke  such  order". 

Sec.  715.  (a)  Section  1145(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Except  with  respect  to 
an  entity  that  is  an  underwriter  as  defined 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  section" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Section"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "or  an 
affiliate"; 


(3)  In  paragraph  (3XBXi).  by  iniertlng  "or 
15(d)"  after  "13"  and  by  inserting  "or 
780(d)"  after  "78m"; 

(4)  by  amending  paragraph  (3XBKii)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(11)  in  compliance  with  the  disclosure  and 
reporting  provision  of  such  applicable  sec- 
tion: and"; 

(5)  in  paragnvh  (3XC),  by  striking  out 
"two"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "one"; 

(6)  in  paragraph  (SXCXli),  by  striking  out 
"180"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "90 ";  and 

(7)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  out 
"stockholder"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "stockbroker". 

(b)  SecUon  1145(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "and 
except  with  respect  to  ordinary  trading 
transactions  of  an  entity  that  is  not  an 
issuer"  after  "subsection"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (IXC),  by  striking  out 
"for"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "from"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2KAXi).  by  striking  out 
"combination"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"or  combining";  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (2KAXil),  by  striking  out 
"among"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "from 
or  to". 

(c)  Section  1145(d)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "commercial". 

Sec.  716.  (a)  Section  1146(c)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "SUte  or  local". 

(b)  Section  1146(dXl)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

Sec.  717.  Section  1163  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "qualified"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"eligible,  qualified,". 

Sec.  718.  Section  1166  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  IntersUte  Commerce  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subtitle  IV  of  title  49". 

Sec.  719.  Section  1168(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  "approval". 

Sec.  720.  Section  1169(c)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  IntersUte  Commerce  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "subtiUe  IV  of  title  49". 

Sec.  721.  (a)  Section  1170(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "of  all  or  a  portion"  after  "the  aban- 
donment". 

(b)  Section  1170(c)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  "abandonment". 

(c)  Section  1170(d)(2)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "the  abandonment  of  a 
railroad  line"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  abandonment";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "termination"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sus- 
pension". 

Sec.  722.  Section  1171(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "such"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  same". 

Sec.  723.  Section  1173(aX4)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "compatible"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "consistent". 

Sec.  724.  (a)  Section  1301(b)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  may  protest"  after  "of  the 
first  place  it  appears. 


(b>  Section  1301(cX3)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"continuation  of"  after  "by". 

(c)  Section  1301  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  confirmation  of  a  plan  shall 
automatically  grant  relief  from  the  sUy  as 
to  any  particular  claim  to  the  extent  that 
the  plan  does  not  propose  to  pay  any 
amount  of  that  allowed  claim.". 

Sec.  725.  (a)  Section  1302(b)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2KC),  by  striking  out 
"and"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4)  and  by  inserting  after  para- 
graph (2)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  dispose  of.  under  regulations  issued 
by  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  SUtes  Courts,  moneys  re- 
ceived or  to  be  received  in  a  case  under 
chapter  XIII  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act;  and". 

(b)  Section  1302(e)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "fix" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "set  for  such 
individual"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)(A),  by  striking  out 
"for  such  individual";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2MA),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "of"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "received  by";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "upon  all  payments"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  all  such  pay- 
ments made". 

Sec.  726.  Section  1304(b)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  comma  after  "of  the  debtor". 

Sec.  727.  (a)  SecUon  1307(b)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting a  comma  after  "time". 

(b)  Section  1307(c)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  inserting  "a  re- 
quest made  for"  before  "additional"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (6),  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  the  semicolon  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (7),  by  inserting  "other 
than  completion  of  payments  under  the 
plan"  after  "in  the  plan". 

Sec  728.  (a)  Section  1322(a)(2)  of  Utle  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting a  comma  after  "payments". 

(b)  Section  1322(b)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  ",  or 
leave  unaffected  the  rights  of  holders  of 
any  class  of  claims"  before  the  semicolon; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  inserting  "other" 
after  "claim  or  any"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (5).  (i)  by  striking  out 
"maintenance  of  payments'  and  (ii)  by 
striking  out  "on  any  unsecured  claim  or  se- 
cured claim"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"maintenance  payments  on  any  claim"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (7),  by— 

(A)  inserting  "subject  to  section  365  of 
this  title,"  Ijefore  "provide"; 

(B)  striking  out  "or  rejection"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ",  rejection,  or  assign- 
ment"; and 

(C)  striking  out  "under  section  365  of  this 
title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under 
such  section";  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (8),  by  striking  out  "any". 
Sec.  729.  Section  1323(c)  of  title  11  of  the 

United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  plan  as  modified,  unless  the  modifi- 
cation provides  for  a  change  in  the  rights  of 
such  holder  from  what  such  rights  were 
under  the  plan  before  modification,  and" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  plan  as 
modified,  unless". 


Sec.  730.  £ection  1324  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the"  the  second  place  it  appears. 

Sec.  731.  (a)  Section  1325(aHl)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "the"  before  "other". 

(b)  Section  1325(b)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  'After  confirmation  of  a 
plan,"  and  inserting  "Upon  the  filing  of  the 
case,";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "any"  the  second  place  it 
appears. 

Sec.  732.  SecUon  1326(a)(2)  of  Utle  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "of  this  Utle"  after  ••1302(d)". 

Sec.  733.  Section  1328(e)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "by  the 
debtor"  after  "obUined";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out 
'"knowledge  of  such  fraud  came  to  the  re- 
questing party"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  requesting  party  did  not  know  of  such 
fraud  until". 

Sec.  734.  Section  1329(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ""of  the  plan"  after  "con- 
firmation"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "a  plan"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "such  plan";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  the 
comma. 

Sec.  735.  Section  15102  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "chapter"  the  first  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title". 

Sec.  736.  Section  15103(f)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "324,"; 

(2)  inserting  ■"341(b)."  after  •"326(b),": 

(3)  inserting  "•1106(aKl),  1108,"  after 
"1105";  and 

(4)  inserting  ""1302(bKl),  1302(bK3)."  after 
"1302(a).". 

Sec.  737.  SecUon  15322(bKl)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "required  to  be"  after  "bond" 
the  first  place  it  appears; 

(2)  striking  out  "'(2)";  and 

(3)  inserting  "of  this  title"  before  the 
semicolon. 

Sec.  738.  Section  15324  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  ""a  trustee". 

Sec.  739.  Section  15330  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The  notice 
required  under  section  330  of  this  title  shall 
be  given  to  the  United  States  trustee.". 

Sec.  740.  (a)  Section  15701(a)  of  Utle  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "trustee  established"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "trustees  established". 

(b)  Section  15701(b)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "such  persons"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  members  of  such  panel". 

Sec.  741.  (a)  Section  lS703(a)  of  Utle  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "specified  in  section  15701(a)  of  this 
Utle.  Sections  701(b)  and  701(c)  of  this  title 
apply  to  such  interim  trustee."  and  by  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  701  and  15701  of  this 
title.". 

(b)  Section  15703(b)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ""truste"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

Sec.  742.  Section  15704  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 


'"{15704.  Duties  of  trustee 

"The  trustee  shall— 

"(1)  if  the  business  of  the  debtor  is  au- 
thorized to  be  operated,  file  with  the  United 
SUtes  trustee  periodic  reports  and  summa- 
ries of  the  operation  of  such  business,  in- 
cluding a  statement  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements; and 

"(2)  make  and  file  interim  reports,  as  cir- 
cumstances justify,  on  the  condition  of  the 
esUte  with  the  United  SUtes  trustee  and 
make  and  fUe  a  final  report  and  account  of 
the  administration  of  the  esUte  with  the 
United  SUtes  trustee  and  the  court.". 

Sec.  743.  Section  151102(b)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ""interest  of"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ""interest.". 

Sec.  744.  (a)  Chapter  15  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  section  151105  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

'"{151106.  Duties  of  trtistee  and  examiner 

""(a)  A  trustee  shall  perform  the  duties 
specified  in  sections  704(2),  704(4),  704(6). 
and  15704  of  this  title. 

"(b)  A  trustee  shall  transmit  a  copy  or  a 
sununary  of  any  sUtement  filed  under  sec- 
tion 1106(aK4)(A)  of  this  title  to  any  credi- 
tors' committee,  to  any  indenture  trxistee,  to 
the  United  States  trustee,  and  to  any  other 
entity  as  the  court  designates. 

"{151108.  Authorization  to  operate  business 
""Unless  the  court,  upon  the  request  of  a 
party  in  interest  or  the  United  SUtes  trust- 
ee if  there  is  no  creditors'  committee  and 
after  notice  and  a  hearing,  orders  otherwise, 
the  trustee  may  operate  the  debtor's  busi- 
ness.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  15  of 
title  11  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  151105  the  following  new  items: 

"151106.  Duties  of  trustee  and  examiner. 
"151108.  Authorization    to    operate    busi- 
ness.". 

Sec.  745.  (a)  Section  151302(a)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "",  or  shall  appoint  a  disinterested 
person  to  serve,"  after  "The  United  SUtes 
trustee  shall  serve". 

(b)  SecUon  151302(b)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  trustee  shall— 

"(1)  perform  the  duties  specified  in  sec- 
tions 704(2),  704(4),  704(6),  and  15704  of  this 
title;  and 

(2)  dispose  of,  pursuant  to  regulations 
issued  by  the  Attorney  CJeneral.  moneys  re- 
ceived or  to  be  received  in  a  case  under 
chapter  XIII  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.". 

Subtitle  J— Miscellaneous 
Sec.  751.  If  any  provision  of  this  Utle  or 
any  amendment  made  by  this  Utle,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invalid,  the  provisions  of 
every  other  part,  and  their  application  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  752.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  title  the  amendments  made  by  this  title 
shall  become  effective  three  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  and  shall  not  apply 
to  any  case  pending  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title. 
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IMMIGRATION  REFORM  AND 
CONTROL  ACT  OP  1983 


KENNEDY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1209 
AND  NO.  1210 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill.  S.  529,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  pa«e  184.  line  20.  strike  out  "JANU- 
ARY 1.  1980"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"DECEMBER  31.  1981". 

On  page  187.  line  7.  strike  out  "January  1. 
1980"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "December 
31  1981" 

On  page  187.  line  9,  strike  out  "January  1, 
1980"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "December 
31   1981". 

On  page  187,  line  13.  strike  out  "January 
1.  1980"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31.  1981". 

On  page  187.  line  15.  strike  out  "January 
1.  1980"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31.  1981". 

On  page  187.  line  17.  strike  out  "January 
1.  1980"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31. 1981". 

On  page  187.  line  19.  strike  out  "January 
1,  1980"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31. 1981". 

On  page  188.  lines  6  and  7.  strike  out  "Jan- 
uary 1. 1981"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "De- 
cember 31. 1981". 

On  page  188,  lines  9  and  10.  strike  out 
•T)ecember  31,  1980"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  30,  1980". 

On  page  188.  line  20.  strike  out  "December 
31.  1980"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31. 1981". 

On  page  188.  line  23.  strike  out  "I>ecember 
31.  1980"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 30,  1981". 

On  page  193.  line  15,  strike  out  "January 
1.  1980"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31. 1981". 

On  page  193.  line  17.  strike  out  "January 
1.  1981"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31. 1981". 

On  page  198.  amend  the  item  between 
lines  5  and  6  to  read  as  follows: 

"Skc.  245A.  Adjustment  of  status  of  cer- 
tain entrants  before  December  31.  1981.  to 
that  of  person  admitted  for  temporary  or 
permanent  residence.". 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1210 

Beginning  on  page  121  with  line  21.  strike 
out  all  through  line  3  on  page  149  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  followinr. 

Part  C— Adjudication  Procedurks  and 

ASTLtm 
INSPECTION  AND  EXCLUSION 

Sxc.  121.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  235  (8 
(J.S.C.  1225)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bKlKA)  An  immigration  officer  shall  in- 
spect each  alien  who  is  seeking  entry  to  the 
United  States. 

"(BKi)  If  the  examining  immigration  offi- 
cer determines  that  the  alien  seeking 
entry— 

"(I)  does  not  present  the  documentation 
required  (if  any)  to  obtain  entry  to  the 
United  States. 

"(II)  does  not  have  any  reasonable  basis 
for  legal  entry  into  the  United  States,  and 

"(III)  does  not  indicate  an  intention  to 
apply  for  asylum  under  section  208, 
subject  to  clause  (11),  the  alien  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  entry  into  the  United  States 
without  a  hearing. 


"(ii)  Before  excluding  an  alien  without  a 
hearing  under  clause  (i).  the  examining  im- 
migration officer  shall  inform  the  alien  of 
his  right  to  have  an  administrative  law 
judge  redetermine  the  conditions  described 
In  clause  (i).  If  the  alien  requests  such  a  re- 
determination by  an  administrative  law 
Judge,  the  alien  shall  not  be  so  excluded 
without  a  hearing  until  and  unless  the  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  (after  a  nonadversar- 
ial,  summary  proceeding  in  which  the  alien 
may  appear  personally)  redetermines  that 
the  alien  meets  the  conditions  of  subclauses 
(I)  through  (III)  of  clause  (i). 

"(C)  If  the  examining  immigration  officer 
determines  that  an  alien  seeking  entry, 
other  than  an  alien  crewman  and  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  subparagraph  (B). 
subsection  (c).  or  section  273(d).  is  otherwise 
not  clearly  and  beyond  a  doubt  entitled  to 
land,  the  alien  shall  be  detained  for  a  hear- 
ing before  an  administrative  law  judge  on 
exclusion  of  the  alien. 

"(2)  The  decision  of  the  examining  immi- 
gration officer,  if  favorable  to  the  admission 
of  any  alien,  shall  be  subject  to  challenge  by 
any  other  immigration  officer  and  such 
challenge  shall  operate  to  take  the  alien, 
whose  privilege  to  land  Is  so  challenged, 
before  an  administrative  law  judge  for  a 
hearing  on  exclusion  of  the  alien. 

"(3)  The  Attorney  General  shall  establish, 
after  consultation  with  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  procedures  which 
assure  that  aliens  are  not  excluded  under 
paragraph  (1)(B)  without  an  inquiry  into 
their  reasons  for  seeking  entry  into  the 
United  SUtes. 

"(4)  In  the  case  of  an  alien  who  would  be 
excluded  from  entry  under  paragraph  (1)(B) 
but  indicating  an  intention  to  apply  for 
asylum,  the  exclusion  hearing  with  respect 
to  such  entry  shall  be  limited  to  the  issues 
raised  in  connection  with  the  alien's  applica- 
tion for  asylum.". 

UNITED  STATES  IMMIGRATION  BOARD  AND  ESTAB- 
USHMENT  or  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE 
SYSTEM 

Sec.  122.  (a)  Title  I  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"UNITED  STATES  IMMIGRATION  BOARD;  USE  OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGES 

"Sec.  107.  (a)(1)  There  is  esUblished,  as 
an  independent  agency  in  the  Department 
of  Justice,  a  United  States  Immigration 
Board  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  'Board')  composed  of  a  Chairman 
and  five  other  members  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 

"(2)  The  term  of  office  of  the  Chairman 
and  all  other  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
six  years  except  that— 

"(A)  of  the  members  first  appointed  under 
this  subsection,  two  shall  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  two  shall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  two  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years. 

"(B)  a  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term,  and 

"(C)  a  member  may  serve  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  until  reappointed  or  his  suc- 
cessor has  taken  office. 

"(3)  A  member  of  the  Board  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  President  only  for  neglect  of 
duty  or  malfeasance  in  office. 

"(4)  Members  of  the  Board  (other  than 
the  Chairman)  are  entitled,  subject  to 
amounts  provided  in  advance  in  appropria- 
tion Acts,  to  receive  compensation  at  the 


rate  now  or  hereafter  provided  for  grade 
GS-17  of  the  General  Schedule,  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code.  The 
Chairman  is  entitled,  subject  to  amounts 
provided  in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts, 
to  receive  compensation  at  the  rate  now  or 
hereafter  provided  for  grade  GS-18  of  such 
General  Schedule. 

"(5)  The  Chairman  shall  be  responsible  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  for  the  administrative 
operations  of  the  Board.  The  Board  shall  es- 
tablish rules  of  practice  and  procedure  for 
itself  and  for  the  administrative  law  judges. 
"(b)(1)  The  Board  shall  hear  and  deter- 
mine appeals  from— 

"(A)  final  decisions  of  administrative  law 
judges  under  this  Act,  other  than  a  redeter- 
mination excluding  an  alien  under  section 
235(b)(lKB)  or  a  determination  granting 
voluntary  departure  under  section  244(e) 
within  a  period  of  at  least  30  days  if  the  sole 
ground  of  appeal  is  that  a  greater  period  of 
departure  time  should  have  been  fixed; 

"(B)  decisions  on  applications  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  discretionary  authority  con- 
tained in  section  212(c)  or  section 
212(d)(3)(B); 

"(C)  decisions  involving  the  imposition  of 
administrative  fines  and  penalties  under 
title  II  of  this  Act.  including  mitigation 
thereof; 

"(D)(i)  decisions  on  petitions  fUed  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  204.  other  than  peti- 
tions to  accord  preference  status  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  (6)  of  section  203(a)  or  pe- 
titions on  behalf  of  a  child  described  in  sec- 
tion lOKbKlKF).  and 

"(11)  decisions  on  requests  for  revalidation 
and  decisions  revoking  approval  of  such  pe- 
titions under  section  205;  and 

"(E)  determinations  relating  to  bond, 
parole,  or  detention  of  an  alien  under  sec- 
tions 242(a)  and  242(c). 

"(2)  Three  members  of  the  Board  consti- 
tute a  quorum  of  the  Board,  except  that  the 
Chairman  (or  any  member  of  the  Board  des- 
ignated by  the  Chairman)  is  empowered  to 
decide  nondispositive  motions. 

"(3)  The  Board  shall  act  in  panels  of  three 
or  more  members  or  en  banc  (as  designated 
by  the  Chairman  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Board).  A  final  decision  of  such 
a  panel  shall  t>e  considered  to  be  a  final  de- 
cision of  the  Board. 

'•(4)(A)  Appeals  to  the  Board  from  final 
orders  of  deportation  or  exclusion  (includ- 
ing an  order  respecting  asylum  contained  in 
such  an  order)  shall  be  filed  not  later  than 
20  days  after  the  date  of  the  final  order. 

"(B)  The  Board  shall  review  the  decision 
of  an  administrative  law  judge  based  solely 
upon  the  administrative  record  upon  which 
the  decision  is  made  and  the  findings  of  fact 
in  the  judge's  order,  if  supported  by  reason- 
able, substantial,  and  probative  evidence  on 
the  record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be 
conclusive. 

"(5)  A  final  decision  of  the  Board  shall  be 
binding  on  all  administrative  law  judges,  im- 
migration officers,  and  consular  officers 
under  this  Act  unless  and  until  otherwise 
modified  or  reversed  by  a  court  of  the 
United  States. 

"(6)  In  a  case  in  which  the  Board  is  con- 
sidering an  appeal  of  a  decision  of  an  admin- 
istrative law  judge  respecting  an  application 
for  asylum,  the  Board  shall  render  its  deci- 
sion on  the  appeal  not  later  than  60  days 
after  the  date  the  app>eal  is  filed. 

"(c)(  1 )  The  Chairman,  in  accordance  with 
sections  3105  and  5108  and  other  provisions 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  ad- 
ministrative law  judges  in  the  competitive 
service,  shall— 


"(A)  appoint  administrative  law  Judges, 
except  that  no  more  than  70  such  Judges 
may  be  appointed  and  hold  office  under  this 
section  at  any  time,  and 

"(B)  designate  one  such  judge  to  serve  as 
chief  administrative  law  Judge. 

"(2)  In  accordance  with  rules  established 
by  the  Board,  the  chief  administrative  law 
Judge— 

"(A)  shall  have  responsibUity  for  the  ad- 
ministrative activities  affecting  administra- 
tive law  judges,  and 

"(B)  may  designate  any  administrative  law 
Judge  in  active  service  to  hear  and  decide 
any  cases  described  in  paragraph  (3). 

'(3)  Administrative  law  Judges  shall  hear 
and  decide— 

"(A)  exclusion  cases  under  sections  236 
and  360(c). 

"(B)  deportation  and  suspension  of  depor- 
tation cases  under  sections  242,  243.  and  244. 

"(C)  rescission  of  adjustment  of  status 
cases  under  sections  245A(b)(4)  and  246, 

"(D)  with  respect  to  Judges  designated  to 
hear  such  cases,  applications  for  asylum 
under  section  208. 

"(E)  the  assessment  of  civil  penalties 
under  section  274A,  and 

"(F)  such  other  cases  arising  under  this 
Act  as  the  Attorney  General  may  provide  by 
regulation. 

Administrative  law  judges  may  also,  without 
a  formal  hearing,  make  redeterminations 
pursuant  to  section  235(b)(l)(B)(ii). 

"(4)  In  considering  and  deciding  cases 
coming  before  them,  administrative  law 
Judges  may  administer  oaths,  shall  record 
and  receive  evidence  and  render  findings  of 
fact  and  conclusions  of  law.  shall  determine 
aU  applications  for  discretionary  relief 
which  may  properly  be  raised  in  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  shall  exercise  such  discretion 
conferred  upon  the  Attorney  General  by 
law  as  the  Attorney  General  may  specify  for 
the  Just  and  equitable  disposition  of  cases 
coming  before  such  Judges.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  is  amended  by 
inserting  immediately  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  106  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  107.  United  States  Immigration  Board; 
use     of     administrative     law 
Judges.". 

JUDICIAL  review 

Sec.  123.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  106 
(8  U.S.C.  1105a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "AND  EXCLUSION"  in 
the  heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
".  EXCLUSION,  AND  ASYLUM"; 

(2)  in  the  matter  before  paragraph  (1).  by 
striking  out  "The  procedure"  and  all  that 
foUows  through  "any  prior  Act"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Notwith- 
standing section  279  of  this  Act.  section  1331 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  or  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  procedures  prescribed 
by  and  all  the  provisions  of  chapter  158  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code,  shall  apply  to, 
and  shall  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  proce- 
dure for,  the  Judicial  review  of  all  final 
orders  of  exclusion  or  deportation  (includ- 
ing determinations  respecting  asylum  en- 
compassed within  such  orders  and  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  the  alien  is  in  custody 
and  not  including  exclusions  effected  with- 
out a  hearing  pursuant  to  section 
23S(b)(l)(B))  made  against  aliens  within  (or 
seeking  entry  into)  and  United  States"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "not 
later  than  six  months"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "whichever  is  the  later"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "by  the  alien  involved  or 
the  Service  not  later  than  30  days  from  the 
date  of  the  final  order"; 


(4)  by  inserting  ".  in  the  case  of  review 
sought  by  an  individual  petitioner."  in  para- 
graph (2)  after  "in  whole  or  in  part,  or"; 

(5)  by  inserting  "in  the  case  of  review 
sought  by  an  individual  petitioner,"  in  para- 
graph (3)  after  "(3)"; 

(6)  by  inserting  "exclusion  or"  before  "de- 
portation" in  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4); 

(7)  by  strilLlng  out  "Attorney  General's 
findings  of  fact"  in  paragraphs  (4)  and  (6) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "findings  of 
fact  in  the  order"; 

(8)  by  strilLing  out  "(4)  except  as  provided 
in"  in  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(4KA)  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  and  in";  ^ 

(9)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  to  the  extent  that  an  order  relates  to 
a  determination  on  an  application  for 
asylum,  the  court  shall  only  have  jurisdic- 
tion to  review  (i)  whether  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  administrative  law  judge  or  the  United 
States  Immigration  Board  was  properly  ex- 
ercised, (ii)  whether  the  asylum  determina- 
tion was  made  in  accordance  with  applicable 
laws  and  regrulations,  (iii)  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  laws  and  regulations,  pursuant  to 
which  the  determination  was  made,  and  (iv) 
whether  the  decision  was  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious;"; 

(10)  in  paragraph  (7)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "'or  exclusion"  after  "de- 
portation" each  place  it  appears, 

(E)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 242  of  this  Act"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  235(b)  or  242(c)", 

(c)  by  striking  out  "a  deportation  order" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "an  exclusion 
or  deportation  order;",  and 

(D)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(11)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period;  and 

(12)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (9). 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  Nothing  in  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  construed  as  limiting  the 
right  of  habeas  corpus  under  chapter  153  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code.  Petitions  for 
habeas  corpus  based  upon  custody  effected 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  brought  indi- 
vidually or  on  a  multiple  party  basis  as  the 
interests  of  Judicial  efficiency  and  Justice 
may  require. 

"(2)  No  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  en- 
tertain a  petition  relating  to  a  determina- 
tion concerning  asylum  under  section  208 
except  in  a  petition  for  review  under  subsec- 
tion (a). 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  court  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  jurisdiction  to  review  determinations 
of  administrative  law  judges  or  of  the 
United  States  Immigration  Board  respecting 
the  reopening  or  reconsideration  of  exclu- 
sion or  deportation  proceedings  or  asylum 
determinations  outside  of  such  proceedings, 
the  reopening  of  an  application  for  asylum 
because  of  changed  circumstances,  the  At- 
torney General's  denial  of  a  stay  of  execu- 
tion of  an  exclusion  or  deportation  order,  or 
a  redetermination  to  exclude  an  alien  from 
entering  the  United  States  under  section 
235(bKlKB).". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "deportation  or  of 
exclusion"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "an 
administrative  law  judge". 

(d)  Section  279  (8  U.S.C.  1329)  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "The  district  courts"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  otherwise  provided  under  section 
106,  the  district  courts". 


(e)  The  item  in  the  table  of  contents  relat- 
ing to  section  106  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  106.  Judicial  review  of  orders  of  depor- 
tation, exclusion,  and  asylum.". 

(f)  In  the  case  of  a  final  order  of  deporta- 
tion or  exclusion  entered  before  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  a  petition  for 
review  with  respect  to  that  order  may  in  no 
case  be  filed  under  section  106(aKl)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  later  than 
the  earlier  of  (1)  30  days  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  (2)  the  date  (if 
any)  such  petition  was  required  to  be  filed 
under  the  law  in  existence  before  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

ASYLUM 

Sec.  124.  (a)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
208  (8  U.S.C.  1158)  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(aKl)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  any  alien  physically  present  in 
the  United  States  or  at  a  land  border  or  port 
of  entry  may  apply  for  asylum  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section. 

"(BKi)  In  the  case  of  an  alien  against 
whom  exclusion  or  deportation  proceedings 
have  been  instituted,  the  alien's  application 
for  asylum  may  not  be  considered  tmless— 

"(I)  not  later  than  14  days  after  the  date 
of  the  service  of  the  notice  instituting  such 
proceedings,  the  alien  has  filed  notice  of  in- 
tention to  file  an  application  for  asylum 
and,  not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of 
filing  such  notice  of  intention,  the  alien  has 
actually  filed  the  application  for  asylum, 

"(II)  the  alien  can  make  a  clear  showing, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  administrative  law 
Judge  conducting  the  pnx^eeding.  that 
changed  circumstances  after  the  date  of  the 
notice  instituting  the  proceeding  have  re- 
sulted in  a  change  in  the  basis  for  the 
alien's  claim  for  asylum,  or 

"(III)  the  administrative  law  judge  deter- 
mines, solely  In  his  discretion,  that  the  In- 
terests of  justice  require  the  consideration 
of  the  application. 

""(ii)  An  alien  who  has  previously  applied 
for  asylum  and  had  such  application  denied 
may  not  again  apply  for  asylum  unless  the 
alien  can  make  a  clear  showing  that 
changed  circumstances  after  the  date  of  the 
denial  of  the  previous  application  have  re- 
sulted in  a  change  in  the  basis  for  the 
alien's  claim  for  asylimi. 

"(2)  Applications  for  asylum  shall  be  con- 
sidered before  administrative  law  Judges 
who  are  specially  designated  by  the  United 
States  Immigration  Board  as  having  special 
training  in  International  relations  and  Inter- 
national law.  An  individual  who  has  served 
as  a  special  inquiry  officer  under  this  title 
before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Im- 
migration Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1983 
may  not  be  designated  to  hear  applications 
under  this  section,  unless  the  Individual  has  ' 
received  such  special  training  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

""(3)(A)(i)  Upon  the  filing  of  an  applica- 
tion for  asylum,  an  administrative  law 
judge,  at  the  earliest  practicable  time  and 
after  consultation  with  the  attorney  for  the 
Government  and  the  applicant,  shall  set  the 
application  for  hearing  on  a  day  certain  or 
list  it  for  trial  on  a  weekly  or  other  short- 
term  hearing  calendar,  so  as  to  assure  a 
speedy  hearing. 

"'(11)  Unless  the  applicant  consents  in  writ- 
ing to  the  contrary,  the  hearing  on  the 
asylum  application  shall  commence  not 
later  than  45  days  after  the  date  the  appli- 
cation has  been  filed.  The  holding  of  an 
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aaylum  hearing  shall  not  delay  the  holding 
of  any  exclusion  or  deportation  proceeding, 
"(iii)  In  the  case  of  an  alien  who  has  filed 
an  application  for  asylum  and  who  has  been 
continuously  detained  pursuant  to  section 
235  or  342  since  the  date  the  application  was 
filed,  if  a  hearing  on  the  application  is  not 
held  on  a  timely  basis  under  clause  (11)  or  a 
decision  on  the  application  rendered  on  a 
timely  basis  under  subparagraph  (D),  and  if 
actions  or  inaction  by  the  applicant  have 
not  resulted  in  uiu^asonable  delay  in  the 
proceedings,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
provide  for  the  release  of  the  alien  on 
parole  subject  to  such  reasonable  conditions 
as  the*  Attorney  General  may  establish  to 
assure  the  presence  of  the  alien  at  any  ap- 
propriate proceedings. 

"(BKl)  A  hearing  on  the  asylum  applica- 
tion shall  be  open  to  the  public,  unless  the 
applicant  requests  that  it  be  closed  to  the 
public. 

"(11)  At  the  time  of  filing  of  notice  of  In- 
tention to  apply  for  asylum,  the  alien  shall 
be  advised  of  the  privilege  of  being  repre- 
sented by  counsel  (in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 292)  and  of  the  availability  of  legal 
services. 

"(ill)  The  applicant  is  entitled  to  have  the 
asylum  hearing  closed  to  the  public,  to 
present  evidence  and  witnesses  In  his  own 
behalf,  to  examine  and  object  to  evidence 
against  him,  and  to  cross-examine  witnesses 
presented  by  the  Government. 

"(C)  A  complete  record  of  the  proceedings 
and  of  all  testimony  and  evidence  produced 
at  the  hearing  shall  be  kept.  The  hearing 
shall  be  recorded  vert>atlm.  The  Attorney 
General,  and  the  United  SUtes  Immigration 
Board,  shall  provide  that  a  transcript  of  a 
hearing  held  under  this  section  is  made 
available  not  later  than  10  days  after  the 
date  of  completion  of  the  hearing. 

"(D)  The  administrative  law  Judge  shall 
render  a  determination  on  the  application 
not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date  of  com- 
pletion of  the  hearing.  The  determination 
of  the  administrative  law  Judge  shall  be 
based  only  on  the  evidence  produced  at  the 
hearing. 

•'(E)  The  Attorney  General  shall  allocate 
sufficient  resources  so  as  to  assure  that  ap- 
plications for  asylum  are  heard  and  deter- 
mined on  a  timely  basis  under  this  para- 
graph. 

"(4)  An  alien  may  be  granted  asylum  only 
if  the  administrative  law  judge  determines 
that  the  alien  (A)  is  a  refugee  within  the 
meaning  of  section  101(AM42)(A),  and  (B) 
does  not  meet  a  condition  described  in  one 
of  the  subparagraphs  of  section  243(hK2). 

"(5)  The  burden  of  proof  shall  be  upon 
the  alien  applying  for  asylum  to  establish 
the  alien's  eligibility  for  asylum. 

"(6)  After  malung  a  determination  on  an 
application  for  asylum  under  this  section, 
an  administrative  law  judge  may  not  reopen 
the  proceeding  at  the  request  of  the  appli- 
cant except  upon  a  clear  showing  that,  since 
the  date  of  such  determination,  changed  cir- 
cumstances have  resulted  in  a  change  in  the 
basis  for  the  alien's  claim  for  asylum.". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "deter- 
mines that  the  alien"  and  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  the  following: 
",  or  (2)  meets  a  condition  described  in  one 
of  the  subparagraphs  of  section  243(h)(2)". 

(3)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  The  procedures  set  forth  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  proce- 
dure for  determining  asylum.". 


(b)  Section  243(h)  (8  U5.C.  1253(h))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(3)  An  application  for  relief  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  considered  to  be  an  ap- 
plication for  asylum  under  section  208  and 
shall  be  considered  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  set  forth  in  that  section.". 

(c)  Section  222(f)  (8  U.S.C.  1202(f))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(f)"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)  The  records  or  any  document  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Department  of 
State,  or  any  other  Government  agency,  or 
foreign  government,  pertaining  to  the  issu- 
ance or  denial  of  any  application  for 
asylum,  refugee  status,  withholding  of  de- 
portation under  sections  207,  208,  and 
243(h)  of  this  Act,  or  any  other  application 
arising  under  a  claim  of  persecution  on  ac- 
count of  race,  religion,  political  opinion,  na- 
tionality, or  membership  in  a  particular 
social  group,  shall  be  confidential  and 
exempt  from  disclosure  and  shall  be  used 
only  for  the  formulation,  amendment,  ad- 
ministration, or  enforcement  of  the  immi- 
gration, nationality,  and  other  laws  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  discretion  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  the  Secretary  of  State,  as 
the  case  may  be,  certified  copies  of  such 
records  or  document  may  be  made  available 
to  a  court  which  certifies  that  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  such  records  or  document 
is  needed  by  the  court  in  the  interests  of  the 
ends  of  Justice  in  a  case  pending  before  the 
court. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2),  there  shall  be  made  available 
from  such  records  and  document  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  number  of  applications 
for  asylum  submitted,  the  country  of  origin 
of  the  applicants,  and  the  number  of  such 
applicants  which  were  accepted,  denied,  or 
remain  pending,  and  general  Information  re- 
lating to  asylum,  refugee  status,  and  with- 
holding of  deportation.". 

irrECTIVE  DATES  AND  TRAMSITIOH 

Sec.  125.  (aKl)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  the  amendments  made 
by  this  part  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(a)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subptu-agraph 
(B).  the  amendments  made  by  this  part 
(other  than  those  made  by  sections  121, 
123(a)(2).  123(a)(3).  123(aK6).  123(a)(10). 
123(aK12),  123(b).  123(d),  and  124(b))  shall 
not  apply  to— 

(i)  any  exclusion  or  deportation  proceed- 
ing (or  administrative  or  Judicial  review 
thereof)  which  was  initiated  before  the 
hearing  transition  date  (designated  under 
subsection  (c)(1)(A)).  or 

(ii)  to  any  application  for  asylum  filed 
before  the  asylum  transition  date  (designat- 
ed under  subsection  (c)(1)(B)). 
In  the  case  of  such  proceedings  and  such  ap- 
plications Initiated  before  such  dates  which 
continue  after  such  dates,  the  United  States 
Immigration  Board  shall  provide  that  ad- 
ministrative law  Judges  may  assume  and 
perform  such  functions  of  special  inquiry 
officers  as  may  be  appropriate  and  consist- 
ent with  their  duties  as  administrative  law 
Judges. 

(B)  Paragraphs  (1KB).  (3KBH11). 
(3)(B)(ili),  (4),  and  (6)  of  section  208(a)  and 
section  208(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (as  amended  by  section  124(a) 
of  this  part)  shall  apply  to  applications  for 
asylum  made  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  except  that— 

(i)  in  the  case  of  an  alien  against  whom 
exclusion  or  de|x>rtation  proceedings  have 


been  instituted  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  restriction  of  para- 
graph (l)(BKi)  of  section  208(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (as  so  amend- 
ed) shall  apply  to  asylum  applications  made 
more  than  14  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  (rather  than  the  date  of 
the  service  of  the  notice  of  such  exclusion 
or  deportation  proceeding),  and 

(ii)  references  In  any  such  paragraph  to 
an  administrative  law  Judge  shall  be  deemed 
(before  the  asylum  transition  date)  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  Immigration  officer  con- 
ducting the  asylimi  hearing. 

(b)(1)  The  President  shall  nominate  the 
Chairman  and  other  members  of  the  United 
States  Immigration  Board  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  "Board")  not 
later  than  45  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Chairman,  in  consultation  with 
the  Attorney  General,  shall  designate  a 
date,  not  later  than  45  days  after  the  Chair- 
man and  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  are  appointed,  on  which  the  Board 
shall  assume  the  present  functions  of  the 
Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  (under  exist- 
ing rules  and  regulations). 

(3 HA)  The  Board  shall  provide  promptly 
for  establishment  of  interim  final  rules  of 
practice  and  procedure  which  will  apply  to 
the  Board  (when  not  acting  as  the  Board  of 
Immigration  Appeals  under  paragraph  (2)) 
and  administrative  law  judges  under  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  after  the 
hearing  transition  date  or  asylum  transition 
date,  designated  under  silt^ectloh  (c)(1),  as 
the  case  may  be. 

(B)  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  date 
such  Interim  final  rules  are  established,  the 
Chairman  shall  appoint  at  least  10  adminis- 
trative law  Judges  who  are  qualified  to  be 
designated  to  hear  asyliun  cases  under  sec- 
tion 208  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  The  Board  shall  provide  for  such  spe- 
cial training  of  these  administrative  law 
Judges  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

(c)(1)  In  order  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
transfer  of  proceedings  from  the  existing 
special  Inquiry  system  to  the  administrative 
law  judge  system,  the  Board,  in  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General,  shall  desig- 
nate— 

(A)  a  "hearing  transition  date",  to  be  not 
later  than  45  days  after  the  date  interim 
final  rules  of  practice  and  procedure  are  es- 
tablished under  subsection  (b)(3)(A).  and 

(B)  an  "asylum  transition  date",  after  the 
establishment  of  Interim  final  rules  of  prac- 
tice and  procedure  respecting  applications 
for  asylimi  and  after  the  appointment  and 
designation  of  administrative  law  Judges,  in 
accordance  with  section  3105  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  under  subsection 
(bM3)(B). 

(2)  During  the  period  before  the  hearing 
transition  date  or  the  asylum  transition 
date  (In  the  case  of  asylum  hearings),  any 
proceeding  or  hearing  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  which  may  be  con- 
ducted by  a  special  inquiry  officer  may  be 
conducted  by  an  Individual  appointed  and 
qualified  as  an  administrative  law  Judge  In 
accordance  with  all  the  rules  and  proce- 
dures otherwise  applicable  to  a  special  In- 
quiry officer's  conduct  of  such  proceeding 
or  hesj-lng. 

(d)  Individuals  acting  as  special  Inquiry  of- 
ficers on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  on  the  hearing  transition  date  may 
(without  regard  to  other  provisions  of  law) 
continue  to  conduct  proceedings  or  hearings 
under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
after  such  transition  date  during  the  period 


ending  two  years  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(e)(  1 )  The  enactment  of  this  part  shall  not 
result  in  any  loss  of  rights  or  powers,  inter- 
ruption of  Jurisdiction,  or  prejudice  to  mat- 
ters pending  in  the  Board  of  Immigration 
Appeals  or  before  special  Inquiry  officers  on 
the  day  before  this  Act  takes  effect. 

(2)  Under  rules  established  by  the  United 
States  Immigration  Board,  with  respect  to 
exclusion  and  deportation  cases  pending  as 
of  the  hearing  transition  date  and  applica- 
tions for  asylum  pending  as  of  the  asylum 
transition  date,  the  United  States  Immigra- 
tion Board  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  continu- 
ation of  the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals 
and  administrative  law  judges  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  continuation  of  special  in- 
quiry officers  for  the  purposes  of  effectuat- 
ing the  continuation  of  all  existing  powers, 
rights,  and  jurisdiction. 

(f)  In  order  to  implement  this  section  and 
the  amendments  made  by  this  part,  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONPORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  126.  (aKl)  Section  101(a)  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(a))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(43)  The  term  administrative  law  Judge' 
means  such  a  Judge  appointed  under  section 
107.". 

(2)  Section  101(b)  (8  U.S.C.  1101(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and 
redesignating  paragraph  (5)  as  paragraph 
(4). 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  234  (8 
U.S.C.  1124)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"special  inquiry  officers"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "administrative  law  Judges". 

(cKl)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  235  (8 
U.S.C.  1225)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "special  inquiry  offi- 
cers" in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "administrative  law  Judges". 

(B)  by  striking  out  ".  including  special  In- 
quiry officers,"  in  the  fourth  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and  any  adminis- 
trative law  judge", 

(C)  by  striking  out  ".  including  special  in- 
quiry officers."  In  the  sixth  sentence, 

(D)  by  striking  out  "and  special  inquiry  of- 
ficers" in  the  sixth  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  administrative  law 
Judges",  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  '"special  inquiry  offi- 
cers" each  place  it  appears  in  the  seventh 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "ad- 
ministrative law  judge". 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  special  inquiry  of- 
ficers during  the  examination  before  either 
of  such  officers"  in  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "during  the  exami- 
nation or  an  administrative  law  Judge 
during  an  exclusion  hearing". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "no  further  inquiry  by 
a  special  inquiry  officer"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "no  fur- 
ther examination  or  exclusion  hearing". 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Inquiry  or  further  in- 
quiry" in  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "examination  or  hearing". 

(D)  by  striking  out  ""any  Inquiry  or  fur- 
ther Inquiry  by  a  special  inquiry  officer"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "any  examination  or  hearing",  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "an  inquiry  before  a 
special  Inquiry  officer"  in  the  third  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  exclusion 
hearing  before  an  administrative  law 
Judge". 


(d)  Sections  106(aK2).  236,  and  242(b)  (8 
U.S.C.  1105a(aK2).  1126.  1252(b))  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "A". and  ""a"  each 
place  either  appears  before  ""special  inquiry 
officer"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "An" 
and  '"an",  respectively. 

(eKI)  Sections  I06(aK2)  and  236  (8  U.S.C. 
lI05a(aK2).  1226)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "special  inquiry  officer"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "administrative  law 
Judge"  each  place  it  appears. 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  236  (8  U.S.C. 
1226)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  to  read 
as  follows:  "An  administrative  law  Judge 
shall  conduct  proceedings  under  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(B)  by  striking  out  "for  further  inquiry" 
in  the  second  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  an  exclusion  hearing". 

(C)  by  striking  out  "at  the  Inquiry"  in  the 
third  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"at  the  hearing". 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  fourth  sentence, 

(E)  by  striking  out  "regulations  as  the  At- 
torney CJeneral  shall  prescribe"  In  the  fifth 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "rules 
as  the  United  States  Inunigration  Board 
shall  establish",  and 

(P)  by  striking  out  "inquiry"  in  the  sev- 
enth sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""hearing". 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "'From  a  decision"  and 
all  that  follows  through  "Attorney  Gener- 
al" in  the  first  sentence  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "From  a  decision  of 
an  administrative  law  Judge  excluding  or  ad- 
mitting an  alien,  the  alien  or  the  immigra- 
tion officer  in  charge  at  the  port  where  the 
hearing  is  held,  resi)ectively.  may  file  a 
timely  appeal  of  the  decision  with  the 
United  States  Immigration  Board  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  established  by  the  Board", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Attorney  General"  in 
the  fourth  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "United  States  Immigration  Board", 
and 

(C)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence. 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "to  the  Attorney 
General". 

(f)  Section  242(b)  (8  UJS.C.  1252(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "special  inquiry  offi- 
cer" each  place  it  appears  In  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  seventh  sentences  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "administrative  law 
Judge". 

(2)  by  striking  out  ""shall  administer 
oaths"  and  all  that  follows  through  "Attor- 
ney General."  In  the  first  sentence. 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Attorney  General 
shall  prescribe"  In  the  second  sentence  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "United  States  Im- 
migration Board  shall  establish", 

(4)  by  striking  out  "In  any  case"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "an  additional  Immi- 
gration officer"  In  the  fourth  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "An  immigration 
officer"  and  by  striking  out  "in  such  case 
such  additional  immigration  officer"  in  that 
sentence, 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  fifth  and  sixth  sen- 
tences. 

(6)  by  striking  out  "such  regulations"  and 
aU  that  follows  through  "shall  prescribe"  in 
the  seventh  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "rules  as  are  established  by  the 
United  States  Immigration  Board". 

(7)  by  striking  out  "Such  regulations"  in 
the  eighth  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Such  rules",  and 


(8)  by  striking  out  "Attorney  General 
shall  be  final"  in  the  tenth  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "administrative  law 
judge  shall  be  final  unless  reversed  on 
appeal". 

(g)  The  last  sentence  of  section  273(d)  (8 
U.S.C.  1323(d))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"special  Inquiry  officers"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "administrative  law  Judges". 

(h)  Section  292  (8  U.S.C.  1362)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  *"In"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "proceedings."  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "In  any  proceeding  or  hear- 
ing before  an  administrative  law  Judge  and 
In  any  appeal  before  the  United  SUtes  Im- 
migration Board  from  any  such  proceed- 
ing", and 

(2)  by  Inserting  "and  at  no  unreasonable 
delay"  after  ""Government". 

(1)  Section  360(c)  (8  U.S.C.  1503(c))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(and  appeals  thereof)"  in 
the  first  sentence  after  "proceedings",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence. 

(J)  Any  reference  in  section  203(h)  of  the 
Immigration  and  NationaUty  Act.  as  in 
effect  before  March  17.  1980.  to  a  special  In- 
quiry officer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  refer- 
ence also  to  an  adminstratlve  law  Judge 
under  section  101(aK43)  of  such  Act. 

On  page  103.  in  the  table  of  contents, 
amend  the  item  relating  to  section  122  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  122.  United  States  Immigration  Boaiti; 
use  of  administrative  law 
judges.". 


BANKRUPTCY  AMENDMENTS  ACT 
OF  1983 


STEVENS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1211 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  Stevens)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill.  S. 
445,  to  amend  title  11,  United  States 
Code,  and  other  purposes,  as  follows: 

On  page  21.  on  line  7  after  the  language 
"title"  insert  the  following:  ""or  in  the  case 
of  a  United  SUtes  fisherman  who  has 
caught  fish  sold  to  a  fish  processing  facility 
owned  or  operated  by  the  debtor  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  such  sellers  business  (as  such 
terms  are  defined  in  section  557  of  this 
title)". 

On  page  21,  line  12  after  the  word  "grain", 
insert  the  following  "or  fish". 

On  page  21,  line  14,  after  the  word 
"grain",  insert  the  following:  ""or  fish". 


CLERGY  APPRECIATION  WEEK 


RIEGLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1212 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Ribgle)  pro- 
posed the  following  amendment  to  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  33)  designat- 
ing the  week  of  January  29,  1984  as 
"Clergy  Appreciation  Week"  in  the 
United  States,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  ""commencing  February  20, 
1983"  in  the  heading  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  ""of  January  29. 1984." 

Strike  out  "February  3,  1983,  marks  the 
fortieth"  in  the  second  Whereas  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "February  3.  1984, 
marks  the  forty-first". 
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On  page  two,  line  3.  strike  out  "commenc- 
ing Pebniary  20,  1983,"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "of  January  29.  1984". 

On  page  two,  line  7,  strike  out  "fortieth" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "forty-first". 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

suBcomarm  oit  oversight  of  GovxRNiiKirT 

MANAGOtniT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  of  Government 
Management  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  April  27.  at  9:30  a.m., 
to  consider  S.  1001.  reauthorization  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
PoUcy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

OOlCMrTTEK  ON  GOVERNKEITTAI.  ATFAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday.  April  28.  at 
2:30  p.m..  to  consider  the  nominations 
of  John  Ryan  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Postal 
Service,  and  Maria  Johnson  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

comams  on  porugn  rklations 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  deemed  to 
have  been  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday. 
April  26,  at  3:30  p.m..  to  hold  a  nomi- 
nation hearing  on  Helene  Von  Domm 
to  be  Ambassador  to  Austria. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  April  27,  at  9:30 
ajn..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  "Elndow- 
ment  for  the  Democracies  Project." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday.  April  27,  at  10 
a.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  "Radio 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

OOiaiTTTKB  OH  THK  JTn>ICIART 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  April  28,  at  10  a.m.,  in 
order  to  receive  testimony  concerning 
S.   815,   Religious  Speech  Protection 


Act,  S.  425  and  S.   1059,  the  Equal 
Access  to  Justice  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  April  27.  1983.  in  order 
to  receive  testimony  concerning  the 
following  nominations: 

Judge  Joel  M.  Flaum.  of  Illinois,  to  be  n.S. 
Circuit  Judge  for  the  seventh  circuit; 

Mr.  Ricardo  H.  Hinojosa,  of  Texas,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
coMMrrm  on  finance 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Finance 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  April  27,  at  1  p.m.,  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  health  care  for  the  un- 
employed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SENATOR  McCLURE'S  PRESS 
CONFERENCE  ON  SALT  II  VIO- 
LATIONS 
•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  I  held  a  press  conference  to 
discuss  what  I  believe  are  clear  and  se- 
rious violations  of  the  so-called  SALT 
II  treaty  and  other  existing  arms  con- 
trol agreements.  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  ought  to  know  about 
these  violations,  in  order  to  make  a 
Judgment  as  to  whether  our  own  com- 
pliance with  these  agreements  makes 
sense  in  light  of  the  Soviet  attitude 
toward  them.  Furthermore.  I  wish  to 
encourage  the  President  not  to  be  so 
overly  cautious  or  timid  in  his  own  dis- 
cussion and  categorization  of  these 
violations  that  their  significance  is  lost 
on  the  American  people  as  well  as  the 
world  commimity. 

I  acknowledge  that  this  may  make 
negotiations  with  Soviets  more  diffi- 
cult, but  it  will  also  make  them  more 
realistic.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  prepared  statement 
from   Monday's  press  conference   be 
printed  In  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  letter  to  the 
President  and  an  additional  article  on 
the  subject  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  published  an 
editorial  on  Monday  which  I  believe  is 
also  timely  and  pertinent,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  along 
with  the  other  material. 
The  material  follows: 
Prxserving  the  Integritt  of  the  Arms 
Control  Process,  April,  25.  1983 
(By  U.S.  Senator  Jim  McClure) 
My  purpose  in  this  press  conference  Is  to 
help  inform  the  American  people  that  the 


arms  control  process  has,  so  far,  not  protect- 
ed their  security  interests. 

By  bringing  together  solid  unclassified  in- 
formation on  Soviet  arms  control  violations 
and  circumventions— and  by  making  it 
widely  available  to  the  public— I  hope  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  arms  control 
process,  by  enforcing  Soviet  compliance 
with  existing  treaties. 

The  arms  control  process,  over  the  past  15 
years,  has  not  been  working.  Verification 
and  compliance  have  become  the  Achilles' 
Heel  of  the  arms  control  process. 

Overall,  the  arms  control  process  has  not 
produced  stability  around  the  world.  It  has 
not  produced  better  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  And  it 
has  not  enhanced  security,  or  put  an  end  to 
the  growth  of  nuclear  arms. 

Much  of  the  reason  for  the  failure  in  the 
arms  control  process  is  the  Soviet  Union's 
quest  for  unilateral  advantage. 

The  arms  control  process  has  had  almost 
no  effect  in  restraining  Soviet  nuclear  weap- 
ons programs.  It  has,  however,  contributed 
to  American  unilateral  arms  restraint  on  a 
massive  scale,  thereby  weakening  America's 
security. 

The  arms  control  treaties  of  the  past,  in 
their  application,  have  imposed  unequal 
terms  and  constraints  on  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  we  have  been  unable  to  enforce 
Soviet  compliance  with  these  treaties.  But. 
despite  the  failure  of  arms  control  to  serve 
U.S.  interests— and  enhance  peace  and  secu- 
rity—we cannot  afford  to  discard  the  arms 
control  process.  It  must  continue,  despite 
our  disappointment  with  past  results.  We 
can  never  give  up  in  our  efforts  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviets  for  a  more  peaceful  and 
secure  world. 

Soviet  SALT  negotiating  deception,  viola- 
tions and  circumventions,  designed  to  gain 
unilateral  advantages,  have  led  to  the  de- 
struction of  all  the  basic  U.S.  objectives  in 
entering  into  arms  control  treaties. 

To  help  restore  and  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  arms  control  process,  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  existing  arms  control  treaties 
must  be  of  the  highest  priority.  The  U.S.  en- 
forcement of  Soviet  compliance  with  exist- 
ing treaties  will  help  bring  peace  and  will 
protect  American  security. 

As  former  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  Dr.  Eugene 
Rostow.  testified  before  Congress  in  July. 
1981: 

"No  arms  control  agreement  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  goal  of  a  peaceful  world  unless  we 
have  confidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
abiding  by  its  terms." 

The  Soviet  Union,  as  the  evidence  shows 
in  the  following  seven  points,  is  not  abiding 
by  the  terms  of  the  treaties. 

One:  There  is  an  open  and  shut  case,  es- 
tablished from  official  documents  and  state- 
ments, that  the  Soviets  are  violating  the 
most  important  provision  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty— Article  IV,  Paragraph  9— by  flight 
testing  two  new-type  ICBMs.  The  SALT  II 
Treaty  specifically  allows  for  only  one  new- 
type  ICBM  to  be  flight  tested  on  each  side. 
The  Soviets  are  flight-testing  a  new  medium 
ICBM  the  size  of  the  MX,  and  a  new  small 
mobile  ICBM. 

The  Sovlete  are  violating  the  SALT  II 
new-type  ICBM  provision  by  doing  precisely 
what  the  U.S.  is  prevented  from  doing  so  as 
to  comply  with  the  SALT  II  new-type  ICBM 
provision. 

The  Hart  Amendment  to  the  Fiscal  Year 
1983  Extended  Continuing  Resolution  en- 
forces U.S.  compliance  with  the  SALT  II 
new-type  ICBM  provision.  The  U.S.  is  pro- 
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hlbited  by  the  Hart  Amendment  from 
flight-testing  the  MX  ICBM  and  from  plan- 
ning the  development  of  a  new  small  ICBM 
for  a  possible  first  flight  test  in  1989.  The 
Hart  Amendment  was.  Indeed,  Justified  to 
the  Senate  for  the  express  puipose  of  ensur- 
ing U.S.  compliance  with  SALT  II,  Article 
rv.  Paragraph  9. 

The  U.S.  cannot  even  test  the  MX  and 
plan  to  develop  a  new  small  ICBM  because 
the  Congress  and  the  President  believe  that 
this  would  violate  SALT  II.  While  the  Hart 
Amendment  prevents  the  U.S.  from  both 
testing  the  MX.  and  developing  a  new  small 
ICBM,  the  Soviets  are  doing  precisely  what 
the  U.S.  is  prevented  from  doing.  The  Sovi- 
ets are  testing  a  new  large  ICBM  and  a  new 
smaU  ICBM.  If  the  U.S.  would  violate  SALT 
II  by  testing  the  MX  missile  and  developing 
a  new  small  missile,  then  the  Soviets  must 
be  violating  SALT  II  by  doing  precisely  that 
themselves. 

Thus,  by  the  Congress'  and  the  Presi- 
dent's legally  established  interpretation  of 
SALT  II,  Article  IV,  Paragraph  9,  the  Sovi- 
ets must  be  found  to  be  in  violation  of  SALT 
II. 

Two:  The  U.S.  now  has  95  percent  confi- 
dence that  the  Soviets  have  violated  the 
150-kiloton  limit  of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  (TTBT),  by  several  tests  of  nuclear 
weapons  at  militarUy  significant  levels  of 
250  kilotons  and  above. 

The  Soviets  have  conducted  15  nuclear 
weapons  tests  estimated  about  150-kilotons. 
There  is  now  strong  agreement  on  this  judg- 
ment within  the  government. 

The  conclusion  that  the  Soviets  are  violat- 
ing the  TTBT  does  not  even  assume  Soviet 
efforts  to  mask  or  conceal  their  test  yields, 
for  which  there  is  good  evidence.  If  such  evi- 
dence were  used  in  the  assessment,  the  con- 
fidence level  would  rise  closer  to  100  per- 
cent. 

Moreover,  the  Soviets  have  rebuffed  all 
U.S.  attempts  to  achieve  enhanced  verifica- 
tion of  the  TTBT,  further  bolstering  our 
belief  that  the  Soviets  are  cheating. 

Three:  The  Soviets  probably  have,  by 
careful  conservative  estimate  derived  from 
unclassified  government  information,  from 
1,000  to  2,000  extra  ICBMs,  carrying  from 
2,000  to  4,000  nuclear  warheads.  These 
Soviet  ICBMs  do  not  count  at  all  in  the 
SALT  II  Treaty.  These  stockpiled  excess 
Soviet  ICBMs  constitute,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Defense  Department,  a  significant 
covert,  Soviet  strategic  reserve  ICBM  force. 

There  are  four  types  of  stockpiled  ICBMs: 
mobile,  reload-refire,  test  range,  and  covert 
soft  launch. 

Four:  According  to  Defense  Department 
data,  these  1.000  to  2.000  excess  Soviet 
ICBMs  either  violate  or  circumvent  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  in  1 1  significant  provisions. 
For  example,  all  five  SALT  II  ceilings  on 
missile  launchers  are  being  circumvented  by 
these  excess  Soviet  ICBMs. 

In  particular,  reported  Soviet  ICBM  rapid 
reload  and  refire  exercises  constitute  viola- 
tions of  the  explicit  SALT  II  prohibiton  on 
the  "test"  of  the  "rapid  reload  of  ICBM 
launchers."  This  violation  exists  even 
though  the  Soviets  did  not  agree  to  a  defini- 
tion of  "rapid." 

Moreover,  there  is  strong  evidence  cited 
by  two  top  Reagan  Administration  officials 
that  the  Soviets  have  violated  four  provi- 
sions of  SALT  II  by  deploying  mobile  SS-16 
ICBMs  at  a  test  range.  And  all  of  these  vio- 
lations or  circumventions  are  being  illegally 
camouflaged  and  concealed. 

Thus,  there  are  11  counts  of  Soviet  SALT 
II  violations  or  circumventions  in  this  area 


of  stockpiled  missiles  alone.  These  11  counts 
of  Soviet  SALT  II  violations  or  circumven- 
tions are  established  from  unclassified  evi- 
dence and  official  U.S.  government  state- 
ments. 

These  Soviet  violations  or  circumventions 
of  the  SALT  II  launcher  ceilings  make  a 
mockery  of  the  basic  constraints  of  the 
treaty. 

Five:  These  facts  strongly  support  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  five  public  statements  accus- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  of  violating  five  arms 
control  treaties.  The  President  has  already 
accused  the  Soviets  of  violating  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the 
Kennedy-Khrushchev  Agreement  of  1962, 
the  Biological  Warfare  Convention,  and  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Convention. 

Six:  There  is  thus  a  consistent  pattern  of 
Soviet  violations  of  the  whole  range  of  arms 
control  treaties. 

Seven:  The  existence  of  the  Soviet  Gener- 
al Staff  Directorate  of  Strategic  Deception 
is  now  known. 

This  Soviet  military  group,  headed  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Soviet  General  Staff,  Marshal 
Nikolai  Ogarkov  himself,  controls  Soviet 
SALT  negotiating  and  compliance  behavior. 
This  group  is  largely  responsible  for  Soviet 
SALT  negotiating  deception,  and  SALT  vio- 
lations and  circumventions.  It  is  also  respon- 
sible for  the  massive  and  expanding  Soviet 
program  of  camouflage,  concealment  and 
deception,  which  is  itself  a  violation  of 
SALT.  Soviet  negotiating  deception  was  a 
key  element  in  allowing  the  Soviets  to 
achieve  unilateral  advantages  in  SALT.  For 
eMjnple,  the  Soviets  protected  their  SS-19 
IGBM  and  the  Backfire  lx)mber  from  con- 
stndnt  in  SALT  I  and  SALT  II  by  using  ne- 
gotiating deception— false  and  misleading 
statements. 

Inde^,  Marshal  Ogarkov  was  the  top 
ranking  Soviet  mUitary  delegate  to  the 
SALT  I  negotiations  between  1969  and  1971, 
precisely  at  the  time  when  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Strategic  Deception  Director- 
ate. Ogarkov  continued  to  play  a  key  role  in 
the  SALT  II  negotiations,  while  maintaining 
his  leadership  of  the  Strategic  Deception 
Directorate. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  analogy  of  the 
1930's  to  the  1970's.  History  teaches  us  that 
military  weakness  and  diplomatic  appease- 
ment breed  war,  not  peace.  Arms  control 
treaties  with  the  Soviets  are  worthless, 
unless  the  Soviets  comply.  Indeed,  U.S.  uni- 
lateral compliance  with  arms  control  trea- 
ties, while  the  Soviets  cheat,  can  even  be 
dangerous  to  world  peace  and  U.S.  national 
security. 

Arms  control  efforts  in  the  1930's  actually 
contributed  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II.  In  the  1930's,  clear  evidence  of  Japanese 
and  German  violation  of  the  naval  treaties 
was  not  challenged  by  the  West.  Technical 
defects  in  the  treaties,  loopholes  or  ambigu- 
ous intelligence  evidence  were  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  violations  by  the  aggressor  na- 
tions. The  violations  were  a  deliberate 
policy  on  the  part  of  Germany  and  Japan. 
Loopholes  or  ambiguous  evidence  were  not 
responsible  for  the  West's  failure  to  chal- 
lenge the  violations.  Bad  policy  and  weak 
will  were  responsbUe. 

Today,  we  face  an  increasingly  clear  pat- 
tern of  Soviet  violations  of  existing  arms 
control  treaties.  American  failure  to  chal- 
lenge these  Soviet  violations  will  be  more 
dangerous  than  any  other  course  of  action 
because  an  American  failure  of  nerve  will 
only  encourage  more  aggessive  Soviet  viola- 
tions. 

After  a  decade  of  detente  and  arms  con- 
trol, U.S.-Soviet  relations  are  worse  than 


they  were  in  1972.  America  and  the  world 
are  less  secure,  because  of  the  relentless 
Soviet  military  buildup  during  the  years  of 
detente,  in  breach  of  SALT  I  and  SALT  II. 
There  are  now  more  nuclear  armaments  in 
the  world,  rather  than  less,  despite  two 
SALT  agreements  with  which  the  UA  has 
complied  completely. 

In  fact,  the  Soviets  use  arms  control  nego- 
tiations to  gain  unilateral  advantage.  After 
negotiating  SALT  agreements  with  loop- 
holes that  leave  all  of  their  strategic  pro- 
grams unconstrained,  the  Soviets  then  go 
further  to  violate  and  circumvent  the  SALT 
agreements. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  make  public  a  new 
letter  to  President  Reagan  that  summarizes 
my  findings  on  Soviet  SALT  violations  so 
far,  and  asks  the  President  some  further 
questions  on  the  problem  of  Soviet  SALT 
violations. 

Next  week  I  will  have  a  further  announce- 
ment concerning  Soviet  violation  of  the 
1962  Kennedy-Khrushchev  Agreement  that 
ended  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis.  Massive  vio- 
lations of  this  agreement  have  contributed 
directly  to  Soviet-Cuban  subversion  and  ag- 
gression throughout  Central  America, 
which  has  led  to  the  current  crisis  in  Nicara- 
gua and  El  Salvador. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Woihington,  D.C..  April  25,  1983. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan, 

77ie  President,  the  White  House,   Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  strongly  support 
your  view  that  increased  attention  be  given 
to  the  whole  question  of  Soviet  compliance 
with  existing  arms  control  treaties.  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  your  statement  on 
Soviet  SALT  II  compliance  on  April  22. 
1983.  where  you  stated: 

"Unfortunately,  those  previous  treaties 
[i.e.  SALT  II]  are  so  ambiguous  that  it 
amounts  to  loopholes  ...  it  is  so  ambiguous 
that  it  is  difficult  to  establish  and  have  hard 
and  fast  evidence  that  a  treaty  has  been 
violated  ...  if  you  can't  get  that  kind  of 
court  room  evidence  you  need,  then  you 
can't  make  the  charge  of  violations  .  .  . ." 
(emphasis  added) 

While  there  are  indeed  loopholes  and  am- 
biguities in  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  the  provi- 
sion of  SALT  II  on  new  type  ICBMs  is  in  no 
way  ambiguous.  The  Soviets  are  not  allowed 
to  make  significant  changes  beyond  5  per- 
cent increases  in  the  characteristics.  esi>e- 
cially  throw-weight,  of  old  ICBMs.  The  only 
allowble  Soviet  solid  fuel  old  IC3M  is  the 
SS-13.  which  was  first  flight-tested  in  1965. 

The  Soviet  missile  test  on  February  8  they 
now  indicate  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
SS-13.  In  actuality,  it  is  a  new  missile,  the 
PL-5. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  a  new  Soviet 
ICBM.  the  PL-5  first  tested  in  1983.  would 
be  within  5  percent  of  the  throw-weight  of 
the  SS-13. 

The  SS-16  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
old  SS-13,  but  is  has  200  percent  of  the  SS- 
13's  throw-weight.  By  this  precedent,  and 
other  evidence,  the  PL-5's  throw-weight 
must  be  comparable  to  that  of  the  SS-16, 
which  would  clearly  be  more  than  5  percent 
greater  than  the  SS-13's  throw-weight. 
Indeed,  it  is  reported  that  the  PL-5  trans- 
porter-erector-launcher is  almost  two 
meters  longer  than  that  of  the  SS-16,  sug- 
gesting that  the  PL-5  itself  is  larger  than 
the  SS-16  and  thus  has  more  throw-weight 
even  than  the  SS-16.  Thus  the  Soviet  tests 
of  the  PL-5  can  only  be  descrit>ed  as  a  bla- 
tant violation  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 
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On  page  two,  line  3,  strike  out  "commenc- 
ing February  30,  1983,"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "of  January  29.  1984". 

On  page  two.  line  7,  strike  out  "fortieth" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "forty-first". 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

suBctManrm  oh  ovzrsigbt  or  oovDuniKirT 

MAIfAGKMKirr 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  of  Government 
Management  of  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  April  27,  at  9:30  a.m., 
to  consider  S.  lOOl,  reauthorization  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMTrm  Olt  GOVERNMKNTAL  AITAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  April  28,  at 
2:30  p.m.,  to  consider  the  nominations 
of  John  Ryan  to  be  a  memt>er  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Postal 
Service,  and  Maria  Johnson  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protec- 
tion Board.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

COIOCrTTEI  OR  PORKIGR  RXLATIORS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  deemed  to 
have  been  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
April  26,  at  3:30  p.m..  to  hold  a  nomi- 
nation hearing  on  Helene  Von  Domm 
to  be  Ambassador  to  Austria^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  27,  at  9:30 
a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  "Endow- 
ment for  the  Democracies  Project." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  April  27.  at  10 
a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  "Radio 
Broadcasting  to  Cuba." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

COmaiTEE  ON  THK  JODICIAST 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  tb* 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday.  April  28,  at  10  a.m.,  in 
order  to  receive  testimony  concerning 
S.   815.   Religious  Speech   Protection 


Act,  S.  425  and  S.  1059,  the  Equal 
Access  to  Justice  Act.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  April  27,  1983.  in  order 
to  receive  testimony  concerning  the 
following  nominations: 

Judge  Joel  M.  Flaum.  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S. 
Circuit  Judge  for  the  seventh  circuit; 

Mr.  Rlcardo  H.  Hlnojosa.  of  Texas,  to  be 
U.S.  District  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

COiaaTTKB  ON  FINANCX 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Finance 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  April  27,  at  1  p.m.,  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  health  care  for  the  un- 
employed.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SENATOR  McCLURES  PRESS 
CONFERENCE  ON  SALT  II  VIO- 
LATIONS 
•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  I  held  a  press  conference  to 
discuss  what  I  believe  are  clear  and  se- 
rious violations  of  the  so-called  SALT 
II  treaty  and  other  existing  arms  con- 
trol agreements.  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  ought  to  know  about 
these  violations,  in  order  to  make  a 
judgment  as  to  whether  our  own  com- 
pliance with  these  agreements  makes 
sense  in  light  of  the  Soviet  attitude 
toward  them.  Furthermore,  I  wish  to 
encourage  the  President  not  to  be  so 
overly  cautious  or  timid  in  his  own  dis- 
cussion and  categorization  of  these 
violations  that  their  significance  is  lost 
on  the  American  people  as  well  as  the 
world  community. 

I  acknowledge  that  this  may  make 
negotiations  with  Soviets  more  diffi- 
cult, but  it  will  also  make  them  more 
realistic.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  my  prepared  statement 
from   Monday's   press   conference   be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  my  letter  to  the 
President  and  an  additional  article  on 
the  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  published  an 
editorial  on  Monday  which  I  believe  is 
also  timely  and  pertinent,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  along 
with  the  other  material. 
The  material  follows: 
Preserving  the  Integrity  op  the  Arms 
Control  Process.  Afril,  25,  1983 
(By  U.S.  Senator  Jim  McClure) 
My  purpose  in  this  press  conference  is  to 
help  Inform  the  American  people  that  the 


arms  control  process  has,  so  far.  not  protect- 
ed their  security  Interests. 

By  bringing  together  solid  unclassified  in- 
formation on  Soviet  arms  control  violations 
and  circumventions— and  by  making  it 
widely  available  to  the  public— I  hope  to 
preserve  the  integrity  of  the  arms  control 
process,  by  enforcing  Soviet  compliance 
with  existing  treaties. 

The  arms  control  process,  over  the  past  15 
years,  has  not  been  worldng.  Verification 
and  compliance  have  become  the  Achilles' 
Heel  of  the  arms  control  process. 

Overall,  the  arms  control  process  has  not 
produced  stability  around  the  world.  It  has 
not  produced  better  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  And  it 
has  not  enhanced  security,  or  put  an  end  to 
the  growth  of  nuclear  arms. 

Much  of  the  reason  for  the  failure  in  the 
arms  control  process  is  the  Soviet  Union's 
quest  for  unilateral  advantage. 

The  arms  control  process  has  had  almost 
no  effect  in  restraining  Soviet  nuclear  weap- 
ons programs.  It  has,  however,  contributed 
to  American  unilateral  arms  restraint  on  a 
massive  scale,  thereby  wealiening  America's 
security. 

The  arms  control  treaties  of  the  past,  in 
their  application,  have  Imposed  unequal 
terms  and  constraints  on  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  we  have  been  unable  to  enforce 
Soviet  compliance  with  these  treaties.  But, 
despite  the  failure  of  arms  control  to  serve 
U.S.  interests— and  enhance  peace  and  secu- 
rity—we cannot  afford  to  discard  the  Eirms 
control  process.  It  must  continue,  despite 
our  disappointment  with  past  results.  We 
can  never  give  up  in  our  efforts  to  negotiate 
with  the  Soviets  for  a  more  peaceful  and 
secure  world. 

Soviet  SALT  negotiating  deception,  viola- 
tions and  circumventions,  designed  to  gain 
unilateral  advantages,  have  led  to  the  de- 
struction of  all  the  basic  U.S.  objectives  in 
entering  into  arms  control  treaties. 

To  help  restore  and  preserve  the  Integrity 
of  the  arms  control  process,  Soviet  compli- 
ance with  existing  arms  control  treaties 
must  be  of  the  highest  priority.  The  UJS.  en- 
forcement of  Soviet  compliance  with  exist- 
ing treaties  will  help  bring  peace  and  will 
protect  American  security. 

As  former  Director  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency.  Dr.  Kugene 
Rostow.  testified  before  Congress  In  July, 
1981: 

"No  arms  control  agreement  can  contrib- 
ute to  the  goal  of  a  peaceful  world  unless  we 
have  confidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
abiding  by  its  terms." 

The  Soviet  Union,  as  the  evidence  shows 
In  the  following  seven  points,  is  not  abiding 
by  the  terms  of  the  treaties. 

One:  There  is  an  open  and  shut  case,  es- 
tablished from  official  documents  and  state- 
ments, that  the  Soviets  are  violating  the 
most  important  provision  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty— Article  IV,  Paragraph  9— by  flight 
testing  two  new-type  ICBMs.  The  SALT  II 
Treaty  specifically  allows  for  only  one  new- 
type  ICBM  to  be  flight  tested  on  each  side. 
The  Soviets  are  flight-testing  a  new  medium 
ICBM  the  size  of  the  MX,  and  a  new  small 
mobile  ICBM. 

The  SovleU  are  violating  the  SALT  II 
new-type  ICBM  provision  by  doing  precisely 
what  the  U.S.  is  prevented  from  doing  so  as 
to  comply  with  the  SALT  II  new-type  ICBM 
provision. 

The  Hart  Amendment  to  the  Fiscal  Year 
1983  Extended  Continuing  Resolution  en- 
forces U.S.  compliance  with  the  SALT  II 
new-type  ICBM  provision.  The  U.S.  is  pro- 
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hibited  by  the  Hart  Amendment  from 
night-testing  the  MX  ICBM  and  from  plan- 
ning the  development  of  a  new  small  ICBM 
for  a  possible  first  flight  test  in  1989.  The 
Hart  Amendment  was.  indeed,  justified  to 
the  Senate  for  the  express  purpose  of  ensur- 
ing U.S.  compliance  with  SALT  n.  Article 
IV,  Paragraph  9. 

The  U.S.  cannot  even  test  the  MX  and 
plan  to  develop  a  new  small  ICBM  because 
the  Congress  and  the  President  believe  that 
this  would  violate  SALT  II.  WhUe  the  Hart 
Amendment  prevents  the  U.S.  from  both 
testing  the  MX.  and  developing  a  new  small 
ICBM.  the  Soviets  are  doing  precisely  what 
the  U.S.  is  prevented  from  doing.  The  Sovi- 
ets are  testing  a  new  large  ICBM  and  a  new 
small  ICBM.  If  the  U.S.  would  violate  SALT 
II  by  testing  the  MX  missile  and  developing 
a  new  small  missile,  then  the  Soviets  must 
be  violating  SALT  II  by  doing  precisely  that 
themselves. 

Thus,  by  the  Congress'  and  the  Presi- 
dent's legally  established  Interpretation  of 
SALT  II,  Article  IV,  Paragraph  9.  the  Sovi- 
ets must  be  found  to  be  in  violation  of  SALT 
II. 

Two:  The  U.S.  now  has  95  percent  confi- 
dence that  the  Soviets  have  violated  the 
150-kiloton  limit  of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  (TTBT),  by  several  tests  of  nuclear 
weapons  at  militarily  significant  levels  of 
250  kilotons  and  above. 

The  Soviets  have  conducted  15  nuclear 
weapons  tests  estimated  about  150-kllotons. 
There  is  now  strong  agreement  on  this  judg- 
ment within  the  government. 

The  conclusion  that  the  Soviets  are  violat- 
ing the  TTBT  does  not  even  assume  Soviet 
efforts  to  mask  or  conceal  their  test  yields, 
for  which  there  is  good  evidence.  If  such  evi- 
dence were  used  in  the  assessment,  the  con- 
fidence level  would  rise  closer  to  100  per- 
cent. 

Moreover,  the  Soviets  have  rebuffed  all 
U.S.  attempts  to  achieve  enhanced  verifica- 
tion of  the  TTBT,  further  bolstering  our 
belief  that  the  Soviets  are  cheating. 

Three:  The  Soviets  probably  have,  by 
careful  conservative  estimate  derived  from 
unclassified  government  information,  from 
1,000  to  2,000  extra  ICBMs,  carrying  from 
2.000  to  4.000  nuclear  warheads.  These 
Soviet  ICBMs  do  not  count  at  all  in  the 
SALT  II  Treaty.  These  stockpiled  excess 
Soviet  ICBMs  constitute,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Defense  Department,  a  significant 
covert.  Soviet  strategic  reserve  ICBM  force. 

There  are  four  types  of  stockpiled  ICBMs: 
mobile,  reload-refire,  test  range,  and  covert 
soft  launch. 

Four:  According  to  Defense  Department 
data,  these  1,000  to  2,000  excess  Soviet 
ICBMs  either  violate  or  circumvent  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  In  11  significant  provisions. 
For  example,  all  five  SALT  II  ceilings  on 
missile  launchers  are  being  circumvented  by 
these  excess  Soviet  ICBMs. 

In  particular,  reported  Soviet  ICBM  rapid 
reload  and  refire  exercises  constitute  viola- 
tions of  the  explicit  SALT  n  prohibiton  on 
the  "test"  of  the  "rapid  reload  of  ICBM 
launchers."  This  violation  exists  even 
though  the  Soviets  did  not  agree  to  a  defini- 
tion of  "rapid." 

Moreover,  there  is  strong  evidence  cited 
by  two  top  Reagan  Administration  officials 
that  the  Soviets  have  violated  four  provi- 
sions of  SALT  II  by  deploying  mobile  SS-16 
ICBMs  at  a  test  range.  And  all  of  these  vio- 
lations or  circumventions  are  being  illegally 
camouflaged  and  concealed. 

Thus,  there  are  U  counts  of  Soviet  SALT 
II  violations  or  circumventions  in  this  area 


of  stockpiled  missiles  alone.  These  11  counts 
of  Soviet  SALT  n  violations  or  circumven- 
tions are  established  from  unclassified  evi- 
dence and  official  U.S.  government  state- 
ments. 

These  Soviet  violations  or  circumventions 
of  the  SALT  II  launcher  ceilings  make  a 
mockery  of  the  basic  constraints  of  the 
treaty. 

Five:  These  facts  strongly  support  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  five  public  statements  accus- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  of  violating  five  arms 
control  treaties.  The  President  has  already 
accused  the  Soviets  of  violating  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the 
Kennedy-Khrushchev  Agreement  of  1962, 
the  Biological  Warfare  Convention,  and  the 
Chemical  Warfare  Convention. 

Six:  There  is  thus  a  consistent  pattern  of 
Soviet  violations  of  the  whole  range  of  arms 
control  treaties. 

Seven:  The  existence  of  the  Soviet  Grener- 
al  Staff  Directorate  of  Strategic  Deception 
Is  now  Icnown. 

This  Soviet  military  group,  headed  by  the 
Chief  of  the  Soviet  General  Staff.  Marshal 
Nikolai  Ogarkov  himself,  controls  Soviet 
SALT  negotiating  and  compliance  behavior. 
This  group  Is  largely  responsible  for  Soviet 
SALT  negotiating  deception,  and  SALT  vio- 
lations and  circumventions.  It  is  also  respon- 
sible for  the  massive  and  expanding  Soviet 
program  of  camouflage,  concealment  and 
deception,  which  is  itself  a  violation  of 
SALT.  Soviet  negotiating  deception  was  a 
key  element  in  allowing  the  Soviets  to 
a£hieve  unilateral  advantages  in  SALT.  For 
example,  the  Soviets  protected  their  SS-19 
ICBM  and  the  Backfire  bomber  from  con- 
straint in  SALT  I  and  SALT  11  by  using  ne- 
gotiating deception— false  and  misleading 
statements. 

Inde^,  Marshal  Ogarkov  was  the  top 
ranking  Soviet  military  delegate  to  the 
SALT  I  negotiations  between  1969  and  1971. 
precisely  at  the  time  when  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Strategic  Deception  Director- 
ate. Ogarkov  continued  to  play  a  key  role  In 
the  SALT  II  negotiations,  while  maintaining 
his  leadership  of  the  Strategic  E>eception 
Directorate. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  analogy  of  the 
1930's  to  the  1970's.  History  teaches  us  that 
military  weakness  and  diplomatic  appease- 
ment breed  war,  not  peace.  Arms  control 
treaties  with  the  Soviets  are  worthless, 
unless  the  Soviets  comply.  Indeed,  U.S.  uni- 
lateral compliance  with  arms  control  trea- 
ties, while  the  Soviets  cheat,  can  even  be 
dangerous  to  world  peace  and  U.S.  national 
security. 

Arms  control  efforts  in  the  1930's  actually 
contributed  to  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II.  In  the  1930's,  clear  evidence  of  Japanese 
and  German  violation  of  the  naval  treaties 
was  not  challenged  by  the  West.  Technical 
defects  in  the  treaties,  loopholes  or  ambigu- 
ous intelligence  evidence  were  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  violations  by  the  aggressor  na- 
tions. The  violations  were  a  deliberate 
policy  on  the  part  of  Germany  and  Japan. 
Loopholes  or  ambiguous  evidence  were  not 
responsible  for  the  West's  failure  to  chal- 
lenge the  violations.  Bad  policy  and  weak 
will  were  responsbile. 

Today,  we  face  an  Increasingly  clear  pat- 
tern of  Soviet  violations  of  existing  arms 
control  treaties.  American  failure  to  chal- 
lenge these  Soviet  violations  will  be  more 
dangerous  than  any  other  course  of  action 
because  an  American  failure  of  nerve  will 
only  encourage  more  aggessive  Soviet  viola- 
tions. 

After  a  decade  of  detente  and  arms  con- 
trol. U.S.-Soviet  relations  are  worse  than 


they  were  in  1972.  America  and  the  world 
are  less  secure,  because  of  the  relentless 
Soviet  military  buildup  during  the  years  of 
detente,  in  breach  of  SALT  I  and  SALT  IL 
There  are  now  more  nuclear  armaments  in 
the  world,  rather  than  less,  despite  two 
SALT  agreements  with  which  the  X5&.  has 
complied  completely. 

In  fact,  the  Soviets  use  arms  control  nego- 
tiations to  gain  unilateral  advantage.  After 
negotiating  SALT  agreements  with  loop- 
holes that  leave  all  of  their  strategic  pro- 
grams unconstrained,  the  Soviets  then  go 
further  to  violate  and  circumvent  the  SALT 
agreements. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  make  public  a  new 
letter  to  President  Reagan  that  summarizes 
my  findings  on  Soviet  SALT  violations  so 
far,  and  asks  the  President  some  further 
questions  on  the  problem  of  Soviet  SALT 
violations. 

Next  week  I  will  have  a  further  announce- 
ment concerning  Soviet  violation  of  the 
1962  Kennedy-Khrushchev  Agreement  that 
ended  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis.  Massive  vio- 
lations of  this  agreement  have  contributed 
directly  to  Soviet-Cuban  subversion  and  ag- 
gression throughout  Central  America, 
which  has  led  to  the  current  crisis  in  Nicara- 
gua and  EH  Salvador. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  AprU  ZS,  1983. 
Hon.  Ronald  Reagan. 

The  President,  the  WhiU  House,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  strongly  support 
your  view  that  increased  attention  be  given 
to  the  whole  question  of  Soviet  compliance 
with  existing  arms  control  treaties.  I  was 
particularly  interested  in  your  statement  on 
Soviet  SALT  II  compliance  on  April  22. 
1983,  where  you  stated: 

"Unfortunately,  those  previous  treaties 
[i.e.  SALT  II]  are  so  ambiguous  that  It 
amoimts  to  loopholes  ...  it  Is  so  ambiguous 
that  it  is  difficult  to  establish  and  have  hard 
and  fast  evidence  that  a  treaty  has  been 
violated  ...  if  you  can't  get  that  kind  of 
court  room  evidence  you  need,  then  you 
can't  make  the  charge  of  violations  .  .  .." 
(emphasis  added) 

While  there  are  indeed  loopholes  and  am- 
biguities in  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  the  provi- 
sion of  SALT  II  on  new  tjrpe  ICBMs  is  in  no 
way  ambiguous.  The  Soviets  are  not  allowed 
to  make  significant  changes  beyond  5  per- 
cent increases  In  the  characteristics,  espe- 
cially throw-weight,  of  old  ICBMs.  The  only 
allowble  Soviet  solid  fuel  old  ICBM  is  the 
SS-13,  which  was  first  flight-tested  in  1965. 

The  Soviet  missile  test  on  February  8  they 
now  indicate  is  only  a  modification  of  the 
SS-13.  In  actuality.  It  is  a  new  missile,  the 
PL-5. 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  a  new  Soviet 
ICBM,  the  PL-5  first  tested  in  1983,  would 
be  within  5  percent  of  the  throw-weight  of 
the  SS-13. 

The  SS-16  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
old  SS-13.  but  is  has  200  percent  of  the  SS- 
13's  throw-weight.  By  this  precedent,  and 
other  evidence,  the  PL-5's  throw-weight 
must  be  comparable  to  that  of  the  SS-16, 
which  would  clearly  be  more  than  5  percent 
greater  than  the  SS-13's  throw-weight. 
Indeed,  it  is  reported  that  the  PL-5  trans- 
porter-erector-launcher Is  almost  two 
meters  longer  than  that  of  the  SS-16,  sug- 
gesting that  the  PL-5  itself  is  larger  than 
the  SS-16  and  thus  has  more  throw-weight 
even  than  the  SS-16.  Thus  the  Soviet  tests 
of  the  PL-5  can  only  be  described  as  a  bla- 
tant violation  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 
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It  is  neither  possible  nor  wise  to  apply 
criminal  law  standards  to  arms  control  com- 
pliance issues.  U.S.  National  Technical 
Means  of  SALT  verification  can  almost 
never  produce  evidence  that  is  so  conclusive 
that  it, can  convict  In  a  court  of  law.  Our 
NTM  produce  much  good  evidence,  but  it  is 
always  necessary  to  exercise  human  judg- 
ment in  its  Interpretation  and  analysis.  In- 
telligence is  by  its  nature  an  art,  and  is 
rarely  conclusive.  Demanding  absolute  cer- 
tainty in  arms  control  compliance  issues  Is 
simply  unrealistic,  and  it  will  completely 
paralyze  all  further  verification  and  compli- 
ance enforcement  efforts. 

On  the  problem  of  SALT  II  loopholes  and 
ambiguities.  I  would  also  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  another  point.  If  all  previous 
arms  control  treaties  are  now  Judged  to  be 
full  of  loopholes  and  ambiguities,  and  if  all 
intelligence  is  now  judged  always  to  be  am- 
biguous, can  Soviet  compliance  with  any 
arms  control  treaty  ever  be  enforced? 

Mr.  President,  please  dont  allow  yourself 
to  be  pushed  into  a  comer  by  overly  cau- 
tious advisors.  The  Carter  Administration 
pledged  that  it  would  have  immediately 
challenged  as  SALT  II  violations  Soviet  te- 
lemetry encryption  as  complete  as  is  now  re- 
ported on  the  new  Soviet  medium  ICBM 
(PL-4).  on  the  SS-NX-20  Typhoon  SLBM. 
and  on  the  PL-5  ICBM.  The  Soviets  are  re- 
portedly encrypting  95  to  100  percent  of  the 
telemetry  on  these  missiles.  All  former 
President  Carter  sUted  to  a  joint  session  of 
Congress  on  18  June.  1979  after  returning 
from  the  Vienna  SALT  II  Summit: 

"It  is  the  SALT  II  agreement  Itself  which 
forbids  concealment  measures  ...  it  forbids 
the  encryption  or  encoding  of  crucial  missile 
test  information.  A  violation  of  this  part  of 
the  agreement— which  we  would  quickly 
detect— would  be  Just  as  serious  as  a  viola- 
tion on  the  limits  of  strategic  weapons 
themselves." 

Carter's  statement  means  that  nearly 
complete  Soviet  encryption  must  be  regard- 
ed as  being  just  as  serious  a  SALT  II  viola- 
tion as  exceeding  the  launcher  ceilings, 
which  the  Soviets  are  also  doing.  Telemetry 
encryption  would  be  irreversible  and  would 
both  defeat  the  objective  and  purpose  of 
SALT  II  and  undercut  it.  The  U.S.  thus  has 
compelling  grounds  for  declaring  SALT  II 
null  and  void. 

Moreover,  a  Carter  Administration  State 
Department  White  Paper  on  SALT  II  verifi- 
cation published  in  August  1979  stated: 

"Deliberate  concealment  efforts  are  them- 
selves a  violation,  and  if  detected  could  be 
grounds  for  abrogating  the  Treaty,  even  if 
we  are  not  certain  what  activity  is  being 
concealed  .  .  .  concealment  measures  de- 
signed to  Impede  verification  would  them- 
selves be  violations." 

Prank  Church's  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee was  so  concerned  about  Soviet  en- 
cryption of  telemetry  in  1979  that  it  adopt- 
ed, by  a  15  to  0  vote  in  1979.  an  understand- 
ing to  the  SALT  II  Treaty  proposed  by  Sen- 
ator Biden.  This  understanding  stated  that 
telemetry  encryption  that  impedes  verifica- 
tion "wUl  be  raised  by  the  United  States  in 
the  Standing  Consultative  Commission  and. 
If  the  issue  is  not  resolved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  U.S.,  the  U.S.  reserves  the  right 
to  exercise  all  other  available  remedies  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  the  treaty." 

In  sum.  the  Carter  Administration  and 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
1979  pledged  to  abrogate  SALT  II  if  the  So- 
viets used  concealment  measures  such  as 
almost     complete     telemetry     encryption. 
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Without    abrogation,    we    could    at    least 
charge  violation. 

Mr.  President,  the  SALT  II  Treaty  is  un- 
equal in  favor  of  the  Soviets,  places  greater 
restraints  on  the  U.S.  than  on  the  USSR, 
and  in  the  view  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  In  1979  is  not  in  the  U.S.  na- 
tional security  interest.  If  we  not  only  abide 
by  SALT  II.  but  allow  the  Soviets  to  selec- 
tively violate  its  main  provisions  whenever 
they  desire,  we  convert  the  arms  control 
process  into  nothing  more  than  unilateral 
disarmament  of  the  United  SUtes.  We  also 
give  the  Soviets  a  free  license  to  cheat. 

Rationalizing  this  policy  on  the  basis  of 
ambiguities  in  SALT  II  and  In  intelligence 
evidence  simply  ignores  the  fact  that  ambi- 
guities exist  In  any  treaty  and  in  all  Intelli- 
gence evidence,  and  would  certainly  be 
present  in  any  START  or  IKF  treaty  which 
your  Administration  may  successfully  nego- 
tiate. 

If  we  allow  the  Soviets  to  perceive  the 
slightest  residual  doubt  concerning  our  will 
to  vigorously  insist  upon  Soviet  compliance, 
we  will  convert  to  the  arms  control  process 
into  an  exercise  of  legitimization  of  Soviet 
military  superiority  which  will  hasten  the 
decline  of  the  West. 

Those  who  counsel  you  to  adopt  these 
policies  in  the  name  of  'moderation"  might 
do  well  to  contemplate  an  observation  in  A. 
L.  Rowse's  classic  study  of  appeasement.  Ap- 
peasement: A  Study  In  Political  Decline. 
1933  to  1939.  Dr.  Rowse  observed,  concern- 
ing the  origins  of  World  War  II:  "It  was  the 
middle  man  who  ruined  us." 

Rowse  meant  that  lack  of  will  disguised  as 
moderation  allowed  the  growth  of  the  Nazis 
threat  that  nearly  conquered  Exirope  and 
took  40  million  lives  in  World  War  II. 

Dr.  Rowse  characterized  the  politicians  of 
the  1930's  as  "men  of  peace,  [they  had]  no 
use  for  confrontation,  [or]  force  ....  That 
they  did  not  know  what  they  were  dealing 
with  is  the  most  charitable  explanation  of 
their  failure." 

Finally.  I  am  also  puzzled  by  your  AprU 
22,  1983  statement  suggesting  that  "further 
evidence  ...  we  believe,  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Soviet  Union  in  asking  them  di- 
rectly the  answer  to  some  questions  .  .  . ." 

The  Soviets  have  already  repeatedly  and 
emphatically  denied  the  five  arms  control 
violations  accusations  you  have  already 
made.  The  Soviets  have  always  officially 
denied  violating  any  treaties.  Are  the  Sovi- 
ets now  likely  to  confess  their  misdeeds,  or 
are  their  excuses  more  reliable  than  U.S.  in- 
telligence data? 

In  fact,  the  Soviets  are  likely  to  compound 
their  violations  by  engaging  in  further  dip- 
lomatic duplicity.  As  former  President 
Jimmy  Carter  stated  on  December  31,  1979, 
Soviet  President  Brezhnev's  response  to 
Carter's  note  requesting  an  explanation  of 
the  reasons  for  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan: 

•Was  obviously  false  ....  The  tone  of  his 
[i.e.  Brezhnev's]  message  to  me  .  .  .  was 
completely  inadequate  and  completely  mis- 
leading. He  is  not  telling  the  facts  accurate- 
ly ...  .  My  opinion  of  the  Russians  has 
changed  more  drastically  in  the  last  week 
than  even  the  previous  two  and  a  half  years 
before  that  .  .  .  this  action  of  the  Soviets 
has  made  a  more  dramatic  change  in  my 
opinion  of  what  the  Soviet's  ultimate  goals 
are  than  anything  they've  done  in  the  previ- 
ous time  I've  been  in  office  .  .  . ."  (emphasis 
added) 

As  Senator  John  Warner  stated  in  a 
Senate  speech  on  January  2,  1980:  "In  view 
of  the  President's  [I.e.  Carter's]  statement 


that  Brezhnev  lied  to  him  about  Afghani- 
stan, it  might  well  be  that  Brezhnev  lied 
durbig  the  SALT  II  negotiations." 

As  you  stated  on  January  29,  1981,  "... 
they  [the  Soviets]  reserve  unto  themselves 
the  right  to  commit  any  crime,  to  lie,  to 
cheat .  .  . ." 

Mr.  President,  there  is  also  evidence  that 
Brezhnev  lied  to  the  U.S.  in  the  SALT  I  ne- 
gotiations over  their  SS-19  ICBM,  and  lied 
to  the  U.S.  in  SALT  II  over  the  Backfire 
bomber.  Is  the  Soviet  leader  Yuri  Andropov, 
former  Chief  of  the  KGB.  more  honest  and 
trustworthy  than  Brezhnev? 

Accordingly.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
ask  you: 

(1)  Is  there  a  qualitative  difference  in  the 
specificity  of  the  treaty  language  and  the 
clarity  of  the  Intelligence  evidence  which 
underlies  each  of  your  five  accusations  of 
Soviet  arms  control  treaty  violations? 

(2)  WUl  you  reveal  what  the  Soviets  have 
told  the  U.S.  in  diplomatic  channels  about 
their  missile  testing  since  October  26.  1982? 

(3)  What  Is  your  evaluation  of  the  veracity 
of  the  Soviet  statements,  comptwed  to  our 
own  Intelligence  assessments?  What  are  the 
implications  of  any  differences? 

(4)  Do  you  beUeve  that  the  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  Soviet  violation  of  the  Biological 
and  Chemical  Warfare  Treaties  should 
make  us  more  suspicious  of  Soviet  violations 
of  other  arms  control  treaties? 

(5)  What  is  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the 
warhead  of  the  PL-5  to  its  throw-weight, 
and  is  this  ratio  consistent  with  the  SALT  n 
constraint  that  single  warhead  missiles  can 
not  have  warheads  weighing  less  than  half 
the  total  throw-weight? 

(6)  Why  has  this  Administration  not  set 
up  a  Red  Team  to  study  Soviet  cheating  sce- 
narios, as  you  recently  ordered? 

Thank  you  in  advance.  Mr.  President,  for 
your  prompt  responses  to  my  further  ques- 
tions. 
With  warmest  personal  regards. 

James  A.  McCloiu:, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Covert  Strategic  Reserve  ICBM  Force: 
Another  Soviet  SALT  II  Violation 

(By  U.S.  Senator  Jim  McClure) 

At  a  time  when  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  still  debating  the  nuclear  weapons 
freeze  resolution.  I  would  like  to  present  the 
third  case  in  my  series  of  analyses  of  Soviet 
violations  of  strategic  arms  limitations 
(SALT)  agreements.  At  the  beginning.  I 
would  like  to  summarize  my  conclusions. 

first-  There  is  an  open  and  shut  case,  es- 
tablished from  official  documents  and  state- 
ments, that  the  Soviets  are  violating  the 
most  important  provisions  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty— Article  rv.  Paragraph  9— by  flight 
testing  two  new  types  of  ICBMs.  SALT  II 
specifically  allows  for  only  one  new  type  of 
ICBM  to  be  flight-tested  on  each  side.  The 
Soviets  are  flight-testing  a  new  medium 
ICBM  the  size  of  the  MX.  and  a  new  small 
mobUe  ICBM. 

The  Soviets  are  violating  SALT  II  by 
doing  precisely  what  the  U.S.  is  prevented 
from  doing  in  order  to  comply  with  SALT 
n.  That  is.  the  U.S.  is  prohibited  by  the 
"Hart  Amendment"  to  The  Fiscal  year  1983 
Extended  Continuing  Resolution  from 
flight-testing  even  the  MX  ICBM  and  simul- 
taneously planning  to  develop  a  new  small 
ICBM  for  possible  first  flight  test  in  1989. 

The  Hart  Amendment  to  the  FY  1983  ex- 
tended Continuing  Resolution  enforces  U.S. 
compliance  with  the  SALT  II  new  type 
ICBM  provision— Article  IV,  Paragraph  9. 


The  Hart  Amendment  was.  Indeed.  Justified 
to  the  Senate  for  the  express  purpose  of  en- 
suring U.S.  compliance  with  SALT  II  Article 
rv.  Paragraph  9. 

The  U.S.  can  not  even  test  the  MX  and  de- 
velop a  new  small  ICBM.  because  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  believe  that  this 
would  violate  SALT  II.  While  the  Hart 
Amendment  prevents  the  U.S.  from  testing 
the  MX,  and  developing  a  new  small  ICBM. 
in  order  for  the  U.S.  to  comply  with  SALT 
II.  the  Soviets  are  doing  precisely  what  the 
U.S.  is  prevented  from  doing.  The  Soviets 
are  testing  a  new  large  ICBM  and  a  new 
small  ICBM.  If  the  U.S.  would  violate  SALT 
II  by  testing  the  MX  missile  and  developing 
a  new  small  missile,  then  the  Soviets  must 
be  violating  SALT  II  by  doing  precisely  that 
themselves. 

Thus,  by  the  Congress'  and  the  Presi- 
dent's legally  established  interpretation  of 
SALT  II.  Article  IV,  Paragraph  9,  the  Sovi- 
ets must  be  found  to  be  in  violation  of  SALT 
II. 

Here  is  my  view  on  the  Soviet  violations  of 
SALT  II.  While  there  are  indeed  loopholes 
and  ambiguities  in  the  SALT  U  Treaty,  the 
provision  of  SALT  II  on  one  new  type  ICBM 
is  in  no  way  ambiguous.  The  Soviets  are  not 
allowed  to  make  significant  changes  beyond 
5  percent  increases  in  the  characteristics,  es- 
pecially throw-weight,  of  old  ICBMs.  The 
only  allowable  Soviet  solid  fuel  old  ICBM  is 
the  SS-13.  which  was  first  flight-tested  in 
1965.  It  is  Inconceivable  that  a  new  Soviet 
ICBM.  the  PL-5  first  tested  in  1983.  would 
be  within  5  percent  of  the  throw-weight  of 
the  SS-13.  Indeed,  the  SS-16,  first  flight- 
tested  in  1972.  is  a  useful  guide  to  estimat- 
ing the  throw-weight  of  the  PL-5.  The  Sovi- 
ets are  not  known  to  design  new  missiles  in- 
ferior to  old  ones. 

The  SS-16  is  somewhat  smaller  than  the 
old  SS-13,  but  it  has  the  200  percent  of  the 
SS-13's  throw-weight.  By  this  precedent, 
and  other  evidence,  the  PL-5's  throw-weight 
must  be  comparable  to  that  of  the  SS-16, 
which  would  clearly  be  more  than  5  percent 
greater  than  the  SS-13's  throw-weight. 
Indeed,  it  is  reported  that  the  PL-5  trans- 
porter-erector-launcher is  almost  two 
meters  longer  than  that  of  the  SS-16,  sug- 
gesting that  the  PL-5  Itself  Is  larger  than 
the  SS-16  and  thus  has  more  throw-weight 
even  than  the  SS-16.  Thus  the  Soviet  tests 
of  the  PL-5  can  only  be  described  as  a  bla- 
tant violation  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

Second:  The  U.S.  now  has  95  percent  con- 
fidence that  the  Soviets  have  violated  the 
150-klloton  limit  of  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  (TTBT),  by  testing  nuclear  weapons 
at  militarily  significant  levels  of  250  kllotons 
and  above.  The  Soviets  have  conducted  15 
nuclear  weapons  tests  above  150  kllotons. 

There  is  now  almost  unanimous  agree- 
ment on  this  judgment  within  the  govern- 
ment. Unlike  many  other  verification  Judg- 
ments, we  can  now  make  a  hard,  mathemati- 
cal conclusion  that  the  Soviets  are  almost 
cerUinly  violating  the  TTBT.  The  problem 
of  interpreting  often  Imprecise  arms  control 
treaty  language,  and  often  ambiguous  intel- 
ligence evidence  are  not  present  in  the  case 
of  our  assessment  of  Soviet  violation  of  the 
TTBT.  The  150-kiloton  threshold  is  precise, 
and  the  intelligence  is  imambiguous  when 
treated  statistically. 

This  conclusion  does  not  even  assume 
Soviet  efforts  to  mask  or  conceal  their  test 
yields,  for  which  there  is  good  evidence.  If 
such  evidence  were  used  In  the  assessment, 
the  confidence  level  would  rise  closer  to  100 
percent.  Moreover,  the  Soviets  have  re- 
buffed  all   U.S.   attempts   to   achieve   en- 


hanced verification  of  the  TTBT.  thereby 
providing  conclusive  evidence  of  Soviet 
cheating. 

TTiirtt-  The  Soviets  probably  have,  by  care- 
ful conservative  estimate  derived  from  un- 
classified government  Information,  about 
1.000  to  2,000  extra  ICBhiB,  carrying  be- 
tween 2,000  to  4,000  nuclear  warheads. 
These  Soviet  ICBMs  do  not  count  at  ail  in 
the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

The  stockpiled  excess  Soviet  ICBMs  con- 
stitute, in  the  opinion  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, a  significant  covert,  Soviet  strate- 
gic reserve  ICBM  force.  Some  of  these  are 
camouflaged  and  concealed  Soviet  mobile 
missiles. 

Fourth:  According  to  Defense  Department 
and  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  statements,  these  excess  Soviet 
ICBMs  either  violate  or  circumvent  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  in  11  significant  provisions. 

For  example,  all  five  SALT  II  ceilings  on 
strategic  delivery  vehicles  are  being  [violat- 
ed or]  circumvented  by  these  excess  Soviet 
ICBMs.  In  particular,  Soviet  ICBM  rapid 
reload  and  refire  exercises  constitute  [clear- 
cut]  violations  of  the  explicit  SALT  II  pro- 
hibition on  the  "test"  of  the  "rapid  reload 
of  ICBM  launchers." 

Moreover,  there  is  strong  evidence  that 
the  Soviets  have  violated  four  provisions  of 
SALT  II  by  deploying  mobile  SS-16  ICBMs 
at  a  test  range.  And  all  of  these  violations 
are  being  illegally  camouflaged  and  con- 
cealed. Thus,  there  are  11  counts  of  Soviet 
SALT  II  violations  or  circumventions  in  this 
area  of  stockpiled  missiles  alone.  These  11 
counts  of  Soviet  SALT  II  violations  or  cir- 
cumventions are  established  from  unclassi- 
fied evidence  and  official  U.S.  government 
statements.  These  Soviet  violations  or  cir- 
cumventions of  the  SALT  II  laimcher  ceil- 
ings make  a  mockery  of  the  basic  con- 
straints of  the  Treaty. 

Fifth:  These  facts  strongly  support  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  five  public  statements  accus- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  of  violating  five  arms 
control  treaties. 

Sixth:  The  Soviet  military  group,  headed 
by  the  Chief  of  the  Soviet  Cieneral  Staff. 
Marshal  Nikolai  Ogarkov,  controls  Soviet 
SALT  negotiating  and  compliance  behavior. 
It  is  largely  responsible  for  Soviet  SALT  ne- 
gotiating deception,  as  well  as  SALT  viola- 
tions and  circumventions. 

It  is  also  responsible  for  the  massive 
Soviet  program  of  camouflage,  concealment 
and  deception,  which  is  itself  a  violation  of 
SALT.  Indeed.  Marshal  Ogarkov  was  the 
top  ranking  Soviet  military  delegate  to 
SALT  I  negotiations  between  1969  and  1971. 
precisely  at  the  time  when  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  Strategic  Deception  Director- 
ate. 

Ogarkov  continued  to  play  a  key  role  In 
the  SALT  II  negotiations.  whUe  maintaining 
his  leadership  of  the  Strategic  Deception 
Directorate. 

Seventh:  There  is  a  consistent  pattern  of 
Soviet  violations  of  the  whole  range  of  arms 
control  treaties: 

(a)  Soviet  deployment  of  heavy  ICBMs  re- 
placuig  light  ICBMs  In  violation  of  the 
SALT  I  Interim  Agreement,  enabling  the 
Soviets  to  quintuple  their  counterforce  ca- 
pability. 

(b)  Soviet  development  of  a  nationwide 
ABM  defense  in  violation  of  the  SALT  I 
ABM  Treaty,  through  their  construction  of 
ABM  battle  management  radars,  three 
types  of  SAMs  for  ABM  mode  use.  and  a 
mobile  new  ABM  in  mass  production. 

(c)  Soviet  violation  of  the  Biological  and 
Chemical  Warfare  Conventions. 


(d)  Soviet  violation  of  the  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev Agreement  of  1962. 

(e)  Soviet  deployment  of  long-range  air-to- 
surface  cruise  missiles  on  TU-95  Bear  and 
Backfire  bombers,  in  violation  of  SALT  n. 

(f)  Almost  total  encryption  of  telemetry 
associated  with  the  testing  of  all  significant 
missiles  in  violation  of  SALT  II. 

(g)  Soviet  production  of  more  than  30 
Backfire  boml)er8  a  year,  the  SALT  n  limit. 

We  have  already  seen  that  there  is  one 
arms  control  treaty  where  Soviet  violation  is 
conclusively  established.  The  Soviets  have 
clearly  violated  the  Threshold  Test  Ban 
Treaty.  I  have  also  pointed  out  a  consistent 
pattern  of  strong  evidence  of  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  numerous  arms  control  treaties. 
The  conclusive  evidence  of  Soviet  violation 
of  the  TTBT  strengthens  the  individual 
cases  in  the  pattern  of  Soviet  arms  control 
violations. 

Eighth:  All  UJB.  arms  control  objectives 
have  been  negated  by  Soviet  SALT  negotiat- 
ing deception,  violations  and  circumven- 
tions, which  are  designed  to  gain  the  Soviets 
unilateral  advantages. 

Ninth:  An  analysis  of  the  growing  Soviet 
strategic  threat,  both  offensive  and  defen- 
sive, indicates  that  the  Soviets  are  breaking 
out  of  both  the  SALT  11  Treaty  and  the 
SALT  I  ABM  Treaty. 

A.  SOVIET  ICBM  RATIO  RELOAD  AITO  RETIRE 
CAT  ABILITY 

The  SALT  II  Treaty  explicitly  and  clearly 
bans  a  Soviet  rapid  reload  and  refire  ICBM 
capability.  The  SALT  II  Treaty  Article  IV 
Paragraph  5  states: 

"Each  Party  undertakes: 

a)  Not  to  supply  ICBM  launchers  deploy- 
ment areas  with  Intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  in  excess  of  a  number  consistent 
with  normal  deployment,  maintenance, 
training,  and  replacement  requirements: 

b)  Not  to  provide  storage  facilities  for  or 
to  store  ICBMs  in  excess  of  normal  deploy- 
ment requirements  at  launch  sites  of  IC^BM 
launchers; 

c)  Not  to  develop,  test,  or  deploy  systems 
for  rapid  reload  of  ICBM  laimchers.  (em- 
phasis added) 

Thus  the  SALT  II  Treaty  clearly  prohibits 
a  Soviet  IC:BM  rapid  reload  and  refire  capa- 
bility, or  even  the  testing  of  a  rapid  reload, 
capability. 

The  Defense  Department  book  Soviet 
Military  Power  of  March  1983  has  several 
statements  that  relate  to  the  above  SALT  II 
provision.  On  pages  17,  19.  and  21  it  states: 

"For  their  ICJBM  .  .  .  forces,  the  Soviets 
have  stocked  extra  missiles,  propellants.  and 
warheads  throughout  the  USSR.  .  .  .  Some 
ICBMs  and  SLBMs  may  have  been  designat- 
ed as  strategic  reserves  .  .  .  77i€  Soviets  have 
contingency  plans  for  reloading  and  refiring 
ICBM's  from  launchers  that  already  have 
been  used  to  fire  an  initial  round.  The  cold- 
launch  technique  employed  by  the  SS-17 
and  SS-18  lends  itself  to  such  a  reload  capa- 
bility. The  Soviets  probably  can  not  refur- 
bish and  reload  silo  launchers  in  a  period 
less  than  a  few  days;  nevertheless  they  be- 
lieve that  this  capability  is  of  significant 
value  because  they  anticipate  that  a  nuclear 
war  might  be  protracted.  The  Soviets  have 
made  provisions  for  the  delivery  of  reserve 
missiles,  warheads,  and  propellants  to  IC^BM 
complexes  for  reload  purposes.  JVone  of 
these  extra  missiles  or  warheads  are  count- 
ed under  SALT  agreements.  Only  the 
launchers  are  counted,  (emphasis  added) 

The  above  DOD  statement  clearly  states 
that  the  Soviets  have  a  rapid  reload  and 
refire  capability.  Thus  they  have  violated  or 
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drcvimvented  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  Article 
IV.  Paragraph  5.  by  developing,  testing,  and 
deploying  a  rapid  reload  and  refire  capabil- 
ity. 

Moreover,  Aviation  Week  in  September 
1980  reported  that  the  Soviets  have  actually 
conducted  exercises  with  their  cold- 
launched  SS-18  for  rapid  reload  and  refire. 
Such  excercises  demonstrated  the  Soviet  ca- 
pability to  rapidly  reload  and  rapidly  refire 
their  SS-18  ICBMs. 

These  exercises  constitute  clear-cut  viola- 
tions of  the  explicit  SALT  II  prohibition  on 
the  "test"  of  the  "rapid  reload  of  ICBM 
launchers." 

The  cold-launched  SS-17  also  has  a  rapid 
reload  and  refire  capability.  Thus  the  Sovi- 
ets have  a  fairly  significant  rapid  reload  and 
refire  capability.  There  are  326  SS-18 
ICBMs  and  150  SS-17  ICBMs.  a  total  of  476 
ICBMs.  These  missiles  carry  a  total  of  about 
3,860  highly  accurate,  high  yield  counter- 
force  capable  warheads.  If  these  launchers 
are  rapidly  reloadable  and  refirable,  this 
means  the  Soviets  can  quickly  launch  952 
counterforce  missUes  carrying  7,720  highly 
accurate,  powerful  warheads.  Thus  this 
rapid  reload  and  refire  capability  provides 
the  Soviets  with  a  200%  increase  in  the 
counterforce  capability  of  two  elements  in 
their  counterforce  ICBM  force.  Their  coiui- 
terforce  SS-19  ICBM  already  numbers 
about  360  launchers,  and  these  carry  about 
2,160  highly  accurate,  powerful  warheads. 

B.  STOCKPILED  MISSILKS  FOR  COVERT  SOFT 
LAUItCH 

According  to  Defense  Department  Posture 
Statements,  the  Soviets  have  replsiced  about 
820  SS-U  and  SS-9  ICBMs  with  new  SS-17, 
SS-18  and  SS-19  ICBMs.  Another  400  or  so 
early  model  SS-lls  have  reportedly  been  re- 
placed by  later  models  and  the  SS-11.  More- 
over, the  Soviets  have  deactivated  about  209 
old  SS-7  and  SS-8  ICBMs.  These  old.  re- 
placed ICBMs  total  1.429.  These  missiles 
have  reportedly  not  been  observed  being  dis- 
mantled or  destroyed,  hence  they  must  be 
assumed  to  still  be  operationally  capable,  es- 
pecially if  erectors,  transporters,  and  propel- 
lants  are  available  to  covertly  launch  them 
from  soft  launch  pads  as  they  all  reportedly 
were  during  their  early  flight-test  programs. 
Such  launch  equipment  reportedly  exists. 
There  are  estimates  that  another  1.000  old 
Soviet  ICBMs  may  exist  in  rear  echelon 
depots  and  warehouses  or  factories.  Thus, 
there  may  be  as  many  as  2.400  plus  old 
Soviet  ICBMs. 

There  are  unclassified  reports  that  SS-11 
ICBMs  have  been  observed  at  soft  pads  used 
for  launching  SS-4  Medium  Range  Ballistic 
MissUes  (MRBM).  These  SS-lls  have  re- 
portedly appeared  at  SS-4  MRBM  complex- 
es at  soft  launch  pads  several  times.  This 
raises  the  question  of  whether  SS-lls  are 
intended  to  be  covertly  deployed  and 
launched  at  MRBM  and  Intermediate 
Range  Ballistic  Missile  (IRBM)  complexes, 
where  there  are  also  many  soft  launch  pads. 
As  noted.  SS-lls  can  easily  be  soft 
launched,  as  they  were  early  in  the  SS-11 
flight  test  program.  AU  that  is  required  is 
an  erector  and  propellants.  Moreover.  ICBM 
equipment  has  reportedly  been  observed 
being  returned  to  deactivated  old  SS-7/8 
ICBM  complexes.  This  raises  questions 
about  Soviet  Intentions  to  clandestinely  re- 
deploy old  ICBMs  at  old  ICBM  complexes 
for  covert  soft  launch. 

C.  SOVIETS  DEPLOY  MOBILE  SS-16  ICBlf'S  IH 
VIOLATION  or  SALT  n  TREATY 

There  is  converging  evidence  from  many 
public  sources  that  the  Soviet  mobile  SS-16 


ICBM  is  deployed  operationally  at  the  Ple- 
setsk  test  range  in  northern  Russia.  About 
100  to  200  SS-16  missiles  are  estimated  to  be 
deployed  operationally  at  Plesetsk. 

This  operational  deployment  violates  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  in  the  following  four  provi- 
sions: Common  Understanding  to  Paragraph 
8  of  Article  4:  "During  the  term  of  the 
Treaty,  the  USSR  will  not  produce,  tett,  or 
deploy  ICBMs  of  the  type  designated  by  the 
USSR  as  the  RS-14  and  known  to  the  U.S. 
as  the  SS-ie  ..." 

Article  7:  "ICBM  and  SLBM  test  and 
training  launchers  are  ICBM  and  SLBM 
launchers  used  only  for  testing  to  training," 

and  the  Protocol,  Article  I:  "Each  Party 
undertakes  not  to  deploy  mobile  ICBM 
launchers  or  to  flight-test  ICBMs  from  such 
launchers." 

In  addition,  Soviet  SS-16  mobile  ICBM  de- 
ployment (and  all  excess  ICBMs  in  general) 
are  inconsistent  with  that  Data  Exchange  of 
SALT  II:  USSR  number  of  launchers  of 
ICBMs  "1398"  USSR  number  of  fixed 
launchers  of  ICBMs  of  "1398."  Thus,  ac- 
cording to  Soviet  supplied  data,  there  are  no 
mobile  or  excess  Soviet  ICBMs. 

The  precedent  Is  well  established  that  the 
Soviets  have  already  deployed  operational 
ICBMs  at  Soviet  ICBM  test  ranges  for  a 
long  period  of  time.  The  Carter  Administra- 
tion openly  stated  this  fact: 

"The  Second  Common  Understanding 
[i.e..  to  Article  VII  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty] 
deals  with  the  disposition  of  eighteen  Soviet 
launchers  located  at  the  Tyuratam  test 
range,  which  the  Soviet  Union  stated  were 
test  and  training  launchers  associated  with 
fractional  orbital  missiles,  but  which  the 
United  States  assessed  to  be  part  of  the  oper- 
ational SS-9  missile  force. "  (U.S.  State  De- 
partment. £>ocument  number  12B,  THE 
SALT  II  AGREEMENT  p.  37.  emphasis 
added.) 

This  statement  established,  for  the  first 
time  publicly,  that  the  Soviets  have  long  de- 
ployed 18  SS-9  ICBMs  in  an  operational 
status  at  a  test  range.  The  SALT  I  agree- 
ment was  thus  circumvented  by  the  Soviets 
for  11  years,  because  Article  I  of  the  SALT  I 
agreement  limited  the  number  of  Soviet 
ICBM  launchers,  without  including  these 
test  range  SS-9s  which  were  part  of  the 
operational  ICBM  force.  This  precedent 
means  that  all  ICBM  launchers  at  all  Soviet 
test  ranges  should  be  considered  deployed 
and  operational. 

Several  definitional  questions  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  analyze  Soviet  mobile  ICBM  de- 
ployment at  test  ranges.  First,  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  test  range  and  a  deployed 
operational  ICBM  complex  has  always  been 
artificial.  This  is  because  the  first  ICBM 
ranges  in  both  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  were 
also  concurrently  operational  complexes 
with  ICBMs  deployed  there.  In  the  early 
ICBM  era,  1958  to  1963,  there  was  a  dearth 
of  ICBMs  on  both  sides.  Both  sides  there- 
fore used  test  range  launchers  operational- 
ly, as  the  U.S.  did  during  the  Cuban  Missile 
Crisis.  Test  ranges  have  thus  always  had 
operational  capability.  However,  in  1969, 
UJS.  Intelligence  created  a  distinction  be- 
tween deployed  ICBM  complexes  and  test 
ranges  in  order  to  exclude  some  Soviet 
ICBMs  from  counting  in  SALT  totals.  This 
was  done  in  order  to  make  SALT  negotia- 
tions easier  by  making  Soviet  ICBM  advan- 
tages appear  less. 

Second,  the  concepts  of  ICBM  deployment 
and  operational  use  are  themselves  vague. 
Defining  the  criteria  for  identifying  mobile 
ICBM  operational  deployment  is  even  more 
difficult  and  therefore  has  never  been  rigor- 
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ously  done.  The  reason  was  that  until  re- 
cently the  U.S.  has  never  identified  any 
Soviet  mobile  ICBM  operational  deploy- 
ment, so  there  was  no  perceived  need  to 
define  the  concept.  Is  a  mobile  ICBM  "de- 
ployed" when  it  is  in  a  garage,  or  only  when 
it  is  covered  by  camouflage  in  a  forest?  The 
Soviets  have  carefully  camouflaged  and  con- 
cealed all  their  mobile  SS-16  testing  and  de- 
ployment activity,  thereby  exploiting  the  in- 
ability of  U.S.  Intelligence  to  define  oper- 
ational deployment  for  mobile  ICBMs. 

The  evidence  of  Soviet  deployment  of  SS- 
16  ICBMs  is  as  follows: 

The  New  York  Times  reported  that  the 
Soviets  had  produced  over  100  SS-100 
mobile  ICBMs.  ("Pentagon  Aides  Say 
Moscow  Has  Mobile  MissUes  Able  to  Reach 
US."  The  New  York  Times.  November  2, 
1977.) 

The  SALT  Handbook,  edited  by  Michael 
B.  Donley  (The  Heritage  Foundation.  1979) 
stated  on  page  67: 

"There  are  reports  of  up  to  a  hundred  SS- 
16s  in  the  mobile  mode  being  in  storage." 
(emphasis  added)  i 

^Evans  and  Novak  report- 
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ry  of  Defense  Richard 
Perle  stated  on  November  27.  1982.  in  regard 
to  SS-16  deployment  that  there  "was  some 
considerable  evidence  that  could  weU  indi- 
cate a  violation."  On  October  3,  1982. 
former  Arms  Control  Director.  Eugene 
Rostow  said.  "Certainly  evidence  has  come 
along  that  causes  great  concern  about 
whether  the  SS-16  provisions  of  SALT  U 
are  being  respected." 

Thus,  the  facts  reported  are  clear.  There 
are  100  to  200  operationally  deployed  SS- 
16s  at  Plesetsk.  and  this  Soviet  SS-16  de- 
ployment violates  SALT  II. 

Indeed,  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency  has  reportedly  recently 
completed  a  study  which  actuaUy  confirms 
that  the  Soviets  have  operationally  de- 
ployed the  SS-16  at  Plesetsk  in  violation  of 
the  SALT  II  Treaty. 

The  danger  of  camouflaged  SS-16  mobUe 
ICBM  deployment  at  Plesetsk  Is  compound- 
ed by  the  fact  that  the  SS-16  has  a  rapid 
reload  and  refire  capability.  Thus,  if  there 
are  200  SS-16  launchers  deployed  at  Ple- 
setsk. they  can  fire  400  SS-16s  rather  quick- 
ly. This  is  a  significant  covert  strategic  re- 
serve and  these  launchers  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  the  U.S.  to  target,  be- 
cause they  are  mobUe  and  camouflaged. 

D.  COVERT  nPGRADE  OF  MOBILE  IRBMS 

The  Soviets  have,  according  to  the  State 
E>epartment.  deployed  351  SS-20  mobUe 
IRBMs.  These  SS-20s  are  also  camouflaged 
and  concealed,  and  they.  too.  have  a  rapid 
reload  and  refire  capabUity. 

There  are  several  ways  in  which  the  SS-20 
IRBM.  which  has  an  estimated  range  of 
5.000  kilometers,  could  be  made  into  an 
ICBM. 

First,  under  the  SALT  I  definition  of  an 
ICBM.  the  SS-20  would  clearly  qualify.  This 
is  because  it  can  reach  the  U.S.  from  the 
USSR,  which  was  the  SALT  I  definition  of 
an  ICBM.  Second,  the  SS-20's  range  can  be 
easUy  increased  by  removing  1  or  2  war- 
heads. In  this  case,  it  would  differ  from  the 
SS-16  ICBM  only  by  its  lack  of  a  3rd  boost- 
er stage.  Third,  extra  SS-16  3rd  stages  could 
be  covertly  added  to  the  SS-16.  thus  clan- 
destinely   converting    it    into    an    SS-16. 
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Fourth,  there  is  in  fact  considerable  uncer- 
tainty about  the  full  range  capability  of  the 
8S-30,  which  is  compounded  by  the  report- 
ed fact  that  its  telemetry  signals  were  heavi- 
ly encrypted  throughout  its  flight-test  pro- 
gram. Moreover,  this  reported  heavy  en- 
cryption could  also  be  used  to  mask  the  test- 
ing of  the  SS-20  with  fewer  than  3  war- 
heads, thus  extending  its  range  covertly. 

In  sum,  the  SS-20  has  an  inherent  ICBM 
capability.  If  each  SS-20  can  be  rapidly  re- 
loaded and  retired,  then  there  could  be  702 
SS-20S  fired.  This  would  be  a  total  of  702 
warheads  with  high  accuracy  and  yield. 

E.  ALL  SOVIET  TEST  RANGE  ICBM  LAUNCHERS 
SHOULD  COUNT  IN  SALT  II 

There  are  reportedly  as  many  as  100 
Soviet  ICBM  launchers  at  Soviet  test 
ranges.  Test  and  training  launchers  are  im- 
possible to  differentiate  from  each  other 
and  from  operational  ICBM  launchers.  As 
noted,  the  SALT  II  Treaty  analysis  of  the 
Carter  Administration  reveals  that  the  Sovi- 
ets use  test  range  launchers  as  part  of  their 
operational  ICBM  force.  Under  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II.  however,  all  Soviet  ICBM  launch- 
ers at  test  ranges  are  by  definition  test  and 
training  launchers  and  therefore  do  not 
count  in  the  SALT  II  ceUings.  Thus,  there  Is 
a  buUt-in  loophole  in  SALT  I  and  SALT  II 
exempting  test  and  training  launchers  from 
counting  in  the  agreed  ceUings.  even  though 
the  Soviets  are  known  to  use  these  launch- 
ers for  operational  deployment.  Thus,  for 
eleven  years  the  Soviets  have  been  able  to 
circumvent  all  the  SALT  I  and  SALT  II 
ICBM  launcher  ceUings  merely  by  having 
operational  (test  and  training)  ICBM 
launchers  at  test  ranges. 

P.  IMPUCATIONS  OP  EXCESS  SOVIET  ICBM'S 

There  are  very  significant  military  impli- 
cations of  excess  Soviet  ICBMs.  First,  the 
Soviets  have  more  than  doubled  their 
MIRV'd  ICBM  counterforce  capabUity. 
Their  rapid  reload  and  refire  capabUity  for 
the  476  SS-17  and  SS-18  could  allow  them 
to  salvo  a  first  strike.  The  rapidity  of  their 
reload  and  refire  is  now  estimated  at  a 
couple  of  days,  but  in  a  period  of  crisis  or 
threat,  this  time  could  easUy  be  significant- 
ly reduced  to  one  day  or  less.  The  extra  mis- 
siles and  equipment  are  reportedly  already 
stockpUed  and  ready  to  the  ICBM  complex- 
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Second,  the  1,429  stockpUed  old  ICBM's 
can  be  used  for  covert  soft  launch  from  un- 
identified sites  such  as  warehouses,  facto- 
ries, and  medium-range  missUe  pads.  Even 
roads  and  parking  lots  could  easUy  become 
covert  soft  launch  sites.  This  capabiUty 
gives  the  Soviets  a  significant  covert  strate- 
gic reserve  for  second  strike,  countervalue 
purposes. 

Third,  the  Soviets  have  stockpUed  a  signif- 
icant number— 100  to  200— of  mobUe  ICBMs, 
which  are  camouflaged  and  concealed. 
These  are  an  additional  second  strike,  stra- 
tegic reserve  ICBM  force. 

Fourth,  ihe  Soviets  have  about  100  ICBM 
launchers  at  test  ranges,  which  provide  a 
third  strategic  reserve,  and  many  of  these 
can  also  be  rapidly  reloaded  and  refired. 

FinaUy.  the  Soviets  have  a  fourth  strate- 
gic reserve  in  the  form  of  camouflaged  Euid 
concealed  mobUe  IRBMs.  which  can  easUy 
be  upgraded  into  ICBMs  in  several  ways. 
Indeed,  these  IRBMs  should  count  in  SALT 
II  as  ICBMs  and  SALT  I  definition  and  by 
inherent  capability. 

To  summarize  the  conclusions  of  this 
analysis,  the  Soviets  probably  have  the  fol- 
lowing capabilities  in  excess  ICBM's,  by 
careful  conservative  estimate: 


TABU  I 


ICBM's 


bees 


SS-17/18  mid  idoad  and  niiic  M  strite  cwiler. 

tact               476  3.«M 

S&-9/H.  SS-7/8  ooMrt  aft  la«di  M»d  strike 

amttnikie 1,«9  l.JM 

SS-ie  oiMrt  stand  shit  m1uv*» »0  m 

Tes(  ranp  CW's 100  100 

SS-20  limrs  foe  oMrt  wA  sKOid  iHc 

counteivalue 351  351 

ToUl 2.556  5,940 


In  addition,  the  SS-16,  SS-20  and  test 
range  launchers  all  also  have  a  significant 
rapid  reload  and  refire  capabUity  which  is 
not  even  included  in  the  table. 

This  probable  Soviet  excess  ICBM  capabil- 
ity is  extremely  significant.  With  this  mas- 
sive Soviet  reserve  ICBM  capabiUty,  totally 
uncounted  in  either  the  SALT  I  or  SALT  II 
ICBM  launcher  ceUings,  the  Soviets  have 
either  violated  or  circumvented  SALT  II  in 
the  foUowing  11  ways: 

(1)  All  the  SALT  II  ceUings  on  missUe 
launchers  are  circumvented: 

2,400  missile  launchers,  bombers,  and  Air- 
to-Surface  Ballistic  MissUes  (Article  III, 
Paragraph  1) 

2,250  missUe  launchers,  bombers,  and  Alr- 
to-Surface  Ballistic  MissUes  (Article  III, 
Paragraph  2) 

1,320  MIRV'ed  noissUe  launchers  and 
bombers  equipped  with  long-range  missUes 
(Article  V,  Paragraph  2) 

1.200  MIRV'ed  missUe  launchers  (Article 
V,  Paragraph  3)  

820  MIRVed  ICBM  LAUNCHERS  (Arti- 
cle V,  Paragraph  3) 

These  are  among  the  most  important  con- 
straints in  the  SALT  II  Treaty.      . 

(2)  The  provision  of  SALT  II  (Article  VII. 
Paragraph  1),  which  prohibits  use  of  test 
and  training  launchers  at  test  ranges  for 
operational  purposes. 

(3)  The  SALT  II  ban  (Article  IV.  Para- 
graph 8.  Common  Understanding)  on  SS-16 
development,  production,  and  deployment. 

(4)  The  SALT  II  ban  (Article  rv,  Para- 
graph 5)  on  stockpUing  excess  ICBM's  for 
rapid  reload  and  refire  of  ICBM's.  In  par- 
ticular, the  SS-18  ICBM  rapid  reload  and 
refire  exercises  constitute  clearcut  violation 
of  the  exphcit  SALT  II  prohibition  on  the 
"test"  of  the  "rapid  reload  of  ICBM  launch- 
ers." 

(5)  The  SALT  II  DaU  Exchange,  which 
does  not  include  Soviet  reload-refire  mis- 
sUes, covert  soft  launch  stockpUed  ICBM's, 
SS-16's.  test  range  ICBM's.  or  SS-20's. 

(6)  The  Soviets  are  camouflaging  and  con- 
cealing reload  and  refire  ICTBMs,  SS-16  and 
SS-20  test  range  launchers,  and  covert  soft 
launch  ICBM's.  thereby  violating  SALT  II's 
Article  XV  prohibition  on  deUberate  inter- 
ference with  U.S.  National  Technical  means 
of  verification. 

Moreover,  when  the  Soviets  begin  deploy- 
ing their  5th  Generation  ICBM's  Ui  the 
1984-1985  period,  the  PL-4  and  PL-5  they 
wiU  probably  be  replacing  some  of  their  SS- 
16/20.  SS-17.  SS-18.  SS-19  ICBM's.  Thus, 
the  huge  Soviet  stockpUe  of  excess  ICBM's 
WiU  be  even  further  augmented  when  the 
new  PL-4  and  PL-5  ICBM's  begin  being  de- 
ployed in  the  near  future. 

O.  conclusion:  failures  of  arms  CONTROL 

Mr.  President,  we  are  aU  aware  of  the 
analogy  of  the  1930's  to  the  1970's.  History 
teaches  us  that  weakness  and  appeasement 
breeds  war.  not  peace.  Arms  control  treaties 
with  the  Soviets  are  worthless,  unless  the 
Soviets  comply.  Indeed.  U.S.  unUateral  com- 


pliance with  arms  control  treaties  whUe  the  - 
Soviets  cheat  can  be  dangerous  to  world 
peace  and  U.S.  national  security,  because  it 
can  dangerously  weaken  America.  Because 
of  U.S.  unilateral  compliance  with  arms  con- 
trol treaties  in  the  face  of  massive  evidence 
of  Soviet  cheating,  there  is  today  less  stabU- 
ity  in  the  world  than  in  1972,  the  year  that 
detente  began. 

After  a  decade  of  detente,  UiUted  States- 
Soviet  relations  are  today  worse  than  they 
were  in  1972.  America  and  the  world  are  less 
secure,  because  of  the  relentless  Soviet  miU- 
tary  buUdup  during  the  years  of  detente. 
There  are  now  more  nuclear  armaments  in 
the  world,  rather  than  less,  despite  SALT 
treaties. 

In  fact,  the  Soviet  approach  to  arms  con- 
trol negotiations  has  been  to  gain  unilateral 
advantage.  After  negotiating  SALT  agree- 
ments with  loopholes  which  leave  aU  of 
their  strategic  programs  unconstrained,  the 
Soviets  go  on  to  circumvent  and  even  violate 
the  SALT  agreement.  Thus,  the  Soviet  ap- 
proach to  arms  control  is  to  gain  unilateral 
advantage  through  negotiating  deception, 
then  to  circumvent  and  violate  the  treaties 
themselves. 
Summary  of  the  Soviet  strategic  offensive 

threat 
The  Soviets  have  already  deployed  over 
820  advanced  ICBMs  comparable  to  or  even 
more  powerful  than  the  U.S.  MX  missile  of 
which  we  plan  only  100.  The  Soviets  de- 
ployed more  MX-size  warheads  last  year 
than  U.S.  plans  for  1987-89.  over  1.000. 
They  now  have  6,000  ICBM  warheads,  or 
three  times  the  number  the  U.S.  has. 

The  Soviets  are  already  in  the  process  of 
replacing  fourth  generation  missUes  they 
buUt  after  1975.  They  are  replacing  these 
missUes  "with  SS-19  Mod  3  and  SS-18  Mod 
4  MIRV'd  ICBM's,  the  world's  most  lethal 
ICBB4S." 
The  Soviets  have  staged: 
"First  tests  of  a  new  medium  soUd-propel- 
lant  ICBM  similar  in  size  and  payload  to  the 
U.S.  MX," 

"The  first  test  of  a  new  small  soUd-propej- 
lant  ICBM,  which  could  be  deployed  on 
mobUe  transporters."  Thus  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration has  publicly  acknowledged  that 
the  Soviets  have  2  new  types  of  ICBMs  in 
test,  and  SALT  II  aUows  only  one. 

"Preparations  to  begin  testing  other  new 
ICBMs.  probably  in  1983. "  These  missUes 
are  probably  foUow-ons  to  the  SS-18  and 
SS-19.  Thus,  the  Soviets  have  2  more  new 
ICBMs,  for  a  total  of  4. 

The  Soviets  are  testing  a  new  heavy 
bomber,  the  Blackjack,  which  is  20  percent 
larger  than  the  U.S.  B-1,  whUe  continuing 
to  produce  the  Backfire  which  is  almost  as 
large  as  the  B-1. 

Development  of  ALCM,  SLCM  and  GLCM 
of  3.000  km  range.  The  ALCM  is  to  be  "car- 
ried by  the  Backfire,  the  Blackjack  and  pos- 
sibly the  Bear  .  .  ."  This  wUl  put  the  Soviets 
way  over  the  SALT  II  ceUing  of  1,320 
MIRV'd  missUes  and  bombers  equipped  with 
long-range  cruise  missUes. 

The  Soviets  are  producing  two  new  missile 
submarines,  the  Typhoon.  50  percent  larger 
than  our  Trident,  and  the  DelU  lU.  Both 
carry  MIRV'd  missUes.  The  Typhoon  will 
soon  be  operational. 

The  Soviets  are  preparing  "to  begin  test- 
ing another  new  SLBM.  probably  in  1983." 
Summary  of  the  Soviet  strategic  defense 

threat 
On  top  of  an  air  defense  system  consisting 
of  about  2.600  fighter-interceptor  aircraft 
(versus    a    few    hundred    for    the    United 
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states)  and  over  10,000  SAM  launchers, 
(wro  for  the  United  States)  the  Soviets  are: 

Drastically  improving  their  air  defense  ca- 
pability through  "further  deployment  of 
the  SA-10  low  altitude  SAM  around  Moscow 
and  throughout  the  U.S,S.R.."  and  are 
"testing  a  mobile  version  of  the  SA-10 
SAM." 

They  have  begun  "deployment  of  Pox- 
hound  interceptors  which  can  identify  and 
track  targets  flying  beneath  it  and  fire  air- 
to-air  missUes  against  these  targets." 

They  are  "testing  two  additional  new  air 
defense  interceptor  aircraft,"  and  deploying 
an  AWACs  aircraft. 

They  have  tested  the  SA-12  in  an  ABM 
mode,  which  gives  them  a  base  for  a  nation- 
wide ABM  defense. 

In  the  ABM  area  the  Soviets  are  building 
a  new  ABM  system  at  Moscow  which  "in- 
cludes a  new,  very  large  phased-array  radar 
and  deployment  of  new  ABM  interceptors." 

These  interceptors  include  a  high  speed 
short  range  and  an  improved  long  range  in- 
terceptor. 

The  Soviets  "continue  to  pursue  extensive 
ABM  research  and  development  programs 
including  a  rapidly  deployable  ABM  system 
and  improvements  for  the  Moscow  defense." 

"additional  construction  of  large  phased- 
array  radars  around  the  periphery  of  the 
USSR."  In  1981  the  JCS  revealed  that 
"Soviet  phased  array  radars,  which  may  be 
designed  to  improve  impact  predictions  and 
target  handling  for  ABM  battle  manage- 
ment, are  under  construction  at  various  lo- 
cations throughout  the  USSR." 

The  Soviets  are  "testing  high-energy  laser 
systems  for  land-based  and  sea-based  air  de- 
fense" and  are  developing  a  space-based 
laser  weapon. 

The  Soviets  have  constructed  "hardened 
facilities  numbering  in  the  thousands,  com- 
mand vehicles,  and  evacuation  plans  de- 
signed to  protect  party,  military,  govern- 
mental, and  industrial  staff,  essential  work- 
ers and.  to  the  extent  possible,  the  general 
population."  Soviet  civil  defense  is  funded 
at  20  to  30  times  the  U.S.  effort. 

What  does  this  all  mean? 

The  Soviet  strategy  is  one  of  being  able  to 
fight,  survive  and  win  a  nuclear  war. 

Soviet  forces  are  designed  for  a  strategy 
which  calls  for 

"Forces  which  are  designed  to  destroy 
Western  nuclear  forces  on  the  ground  and 
in  flight  to  their  targets,  and  for  the  capa- 
bility to  survive  should  nuclear  weapons 
reach  the  Soviet  homeland." 

Protection  of  the  homeland  is  a  vital 
Soviet  mission.  The  Soviets  put  "great  im- 
portance" on  this  mission  and  on  "working 
hard  to  keep  Western  modernization  pro- 
grams to  a  minimum  during  peacetime." 

"The  Soviets  appear  to  believe  that  nucle- 
ar war  might  last  months,  and  have  factored 
this  into  their  force  deployments." 

"Since  the  late  1950's,  the  Soviets  have  de- 
veloped and  deployed  nuclear  forces  having 
two  fundamental  capabilities:  strike  against 
nuclear  arsenals  and  command  and  control 
systems,  and  support  of  land  warfare  in  Eur- 
asia." 

Soviet  strategy  is  based  on  "a  first  or  pre- 
emptive strike." 

The  Soviets  have  built  a  capability  to 
reload  and  fire  additional  missiles  from 
their  silos  in  support  of  a  long  war. 

On  SALT  II,  the  following  summary 
points  emerge: 

There  is  an  expanding  range  of  Soviet  ac- 
tivities that  are  outside  the  Treaty  limits. 
These  include: 
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WeU  over  250  more  operational  strategic 
delivery  vehicles  than  allowed  by  SALT  II. 

Circumvention  or  violation  of  the  SALT  II 
delivery  vehicle  ceilings  through  refire  mis- 
sile activity. 

Testing  of  two  new  type  ICBMs  and  prep- 
arations for  testing  two  more. 

Extensive  telemetry  encryption. 

Deployment  of  the  SS-16  ICBM 

Preparations  to  deploy  long  range  (3.000 
km)  cruise  missiles  on  the  Backfire  bomber. 
Production  of  more  than  30  Baclcfires  per 
year— 36  to  40— in  violation  of  SALT  II. 

The  Soviets  are  clearly  violating  the 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  treaties. 

There  is  95  percent  confidence  that  the 
Soviets  have  violated  the  TTBT  with  nucle- 
ar weapon  tests  at  militarily  significant 
levels— above  250  kilotons. 

The  Soviets  have  violated  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  Agreement  of  1962  which 
ended  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis. 

There  are  major  compliance  issues  with 
the  ABM  Treaty: 

Construction  of  large  phased  array  radars 
with  ABM  battle-management  potential. 

Testing  of  SAM  missiles  and  radars  in  the 
ABM  mode  and  production  of  a  rapidly  de- 
ployable mobile  ABM. 

On  the  nuclear  freeze: 

It  is  basically  a  fraud.  It  is  closest  to  the 
types  of  arms  control  agreements  that  have 
failed  in  the  past  (the  Biological  Warfare 
Convention  for  example)  and  it  is  nothing 
but  a  big  loophole  of  the  type  the  Soviets 
have  exploited  in  the  past. 

Key  elements  are  not  verifiable  and  the 
Soviet  compliance  record  does  not  exactly 
suggest  trust. 

It  would  freeze  U.S.  into  an  inferior  posi- 
tion with  major  elements  of  our  deterrent 
vulnerable  to  Soviet  attack. 

It  would  freeze  us  into  a  position  in  which 
our  forces  are  old  and  Soviet  forces  are  new. 

It  would  allow  the  Soviets  to  continue  to 
erode  our  bomber  penetration  and  ASW  ca- 
pabUity. 

President  Reagan's  accusations 

President  Reagan  himself  has  taken  the 
lead  in  p)ointing  out  Soviet  arms  control  vio- 
lations, which  I  applaud  as  leadership  and 
statesmanship  in  the  best  tradition  of  our 
republic.  President  Reagan  has  a  realistic 
view  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Politburo.  He  under- 
stands the  dangers  of  Marxism-Leninism, 
and  the  degree  to  which  this  ideology  giiides 
and  legitimizes  the  rule  of  the  Soviet  Com- 
munist Party.  The  American  people  share 
President  Reagan's  realism  regarding  the 
Soviets. 

President  Reagan  has  made  the  following 
five  accusations  of  Soviet  violations  of  five 
arms  control  treaties: 

1.  Soviet  violation  of  the  unratified  SALT  II 
treaty 

President  Reagan  made  the  following 
statement  at  a  press  breakfast  on  February 
23.  1983  about  Soviet  flight-testing  of  a 
second  new  type  ICBM  in  violation  of  SALT 
II: 

"This  last  one  comes  the  closest  to  indicat- 
ing that  it  is  a  violation." 

There  is  an  open  and  shut  case  on  this 
SALT  II  violation,  testing  of  2  new  type 
ICBM's  when  only  one  is  allowed.  President 
Reagan  stated  further  in  regard  to  Soviet 
SALT  II  violations  on  April  21,  1983 
.  .  When  have  they  stopped?" 
2.  Soviet  violation  of  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  agreement  of  October  28,  1962 

This  agreement  was  supposed  to  "halt  fur- 
ther introduction  of  such  weapons  systems 


(i.e..  Soviet  offensive  missiles  and  other  of- 
fensive weapons,  which  Khrushchev  even 
defined  as  including  Soviet  troops)  into 
Cuba  "as  firm  undertakings"  on  the  part  of 
"both"  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
governments. 

President  Reagan  stated  at  a  press  confer- 
ence in  May  1982:  "You  know,  there's  been 
other  things  we  think  are  violations  also  of 
the  1962  agreement." 

There  Is  conclusive  physical  evidence  of 
Soviet  military  activity  in  Cuba  in  violation 
of  the  Kennedy-Khrushchev  Agreement. 

3.  Soviet  violations  of  the  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty  of  1974 

President  Reagan  stated  on  March  28, 
1983:  "We  have  reason  to  believe  that  there 
have  been  numerous  violations." 

On  the  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the 
U.S.  has  95  percent  confidence  of  several 
Soviet  violations  of  the  TTBT  at  militarily 
significant  levels. 

4.  and  5.  Soviet  violations  of  the  Chemical 

Warfare  Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  and  the 

Biological  Warfare  Convention  of  1975. 

President  Reagan  stated  on  January  26, 
1983:  "There  is  overwhelming  evidence  of 
Soviet  violations  of  international  treaties 
concerning  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons." 

President  Reagan  also  stated  on  June  17, 
1982,  at  the  United  Nations:  "The  Soviet 
Union  and  their  allies  are  violating  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  .  .  .  and  the  1972 
(i.e.  ratified  in  1975)  Biological  Warfare 
Convention.  There  is  conclusive  evidence." 

There  is  conclusive  physical  evidence  of 
these  Soviet  violations  in  South  East  and 
South  West  Asia,  as  well  as  at  Sverdlovsk  in 
the  USSR. 

In  addition.  President  Reagan  has  made 
two  further  statements  on  Soviet  arms  con- 
trol compliance  in  general.  On  May  9,  1982, 
President  Reagan  stated:  "So  far,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  used  arms  control  negotiations 
primarily  as  an  instrument  to  restrict  U.S. 
defense  programs  and  in  conjunction  with 
their  own  arms  buildup,  as  a  means  to  en- 
hance Soviet  power  and  prestige.  Unfortu- 
nately, for  some  time  suspicions  have  grovm 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  been  living  up 
to  its  obligations  under  existing  arms  con- 
trol trea/iej. "(Emphasis  added.) 

President  Reagan  added  recently,  on 
March  31,  1983:  "And  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
there  have  lieen  increasingly  serious 
grounds  for  questioning  their  (i.e.  Soviet) 
compliance  with  the  arms  control  agree- 
ments that  have  already  been  signed  and 
that  we  have  both  pledged  to  uphold.  /  may 
have  more  to  say  on  this  in  the  near  future 
.  .  ."  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  President  is  not  alone  in  his  concerns 
about  SALT  II  violations.  On  April  7,  1983, 
Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  was  asked  if 
the  Soviet  Union  was  violating  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  particularly  with  regard  to  testing  a 
second  new  type  ICBM.  Weinberger  an- 
swered: 

"They're  (i.e.,  the  Soviets)  doing  a  lot  of 
things  that  seem  to  us  to  involve  work  with 
two  missiles,  whereas  the  SALT  treaty  ap- 
pears to  limit  the  one.  They're  doing  a  lot  of 
things  about  encryption  .  .  .  which  the 
SALT  treaty  appears  to  ban  .  .  .  there  may 
be  a  violation,  indeed,  and  this  would  not  be 
the  first  time.  The  real  violation  of  the  Sovi- 
ets is  with  the  chemical  treaties  and  the  use 
of  chemical  warfare  in  Afghanistan  and 
Kampuchea.  And  that  isn't  a  question  of  in- 
terpretation. That's  unfortunately  a  flat 
fact."  (Emphasis  added.) 


Weinberger  added  that  there  may  be  sev- 
eral Soviet  SALT  II  violations.  According  to 
Human  Events  of  April  16.  1983: 

"A  high-level  interagency  group,  co- 
chaired  by  Admiral  Jonathan  Howe,  head  of 
the  State  Department  Political-Military 
Bureau,  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
Richard  Perle.  unanimously  agreed  on 
March  8  that  the  Soviets  blatantly  violated 
the  SALT  II  treaty  that  both  the  Soviets 
and  the  United  States  have  agreed  not  to 
undercut.  William  E.  Jackson,  who  served 
with  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  in  the  previous  Administration  and 
is  now  with  the  Brookings  Institution,  con- 
firmed the  report.  In  a  press  conference  last 
week.  Jackson  said  the  Soviets,  in  violation 
of  SALT  II.  tested  a  missile  on  February  8 
that  may  have  had  twice  the  warhead  pay- 
load  of  the  SS-13.  rather  than  the  5  percent 
allowed.  He  also  said  the  agreement  allows 
only  one  new  type  of  ICBM  to  each  side,  but 
that  the  Soviets  have  developed  two." 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Richard  Burt 
sUted  on  March  20.  1983: 

"You  can  be  sure  that  if  the  Soviet  Union 
has  violated  any  arms  control  agreement, 
this  Administration  will  come  forward  and 
talk  about  it." 

President  Reagan  already  has  accused  the 
Soviets  of  five  violations  of  five  arms  con- 
trol treaties,  although  this  fact  is  not  weU 
known  in  the  Congress  or  throughout  the 
country. 

In  addition  to  President  Reagan's  five  ac- 
cusations, there  are  two  other  violations 
which  deserve  mention.  First,  the  Soviets 
have  violated  the  SALT  I  ABM  Treaty,  ac- 
cording to  Henry  Kissinger.  Second,  the  So- 
viets have  violated  the  SALT  I  Interim 
Agreement  in  many  ways,  such  as,  by  re- 
placing light  ICBM's  with  heavy  ICBM's. 
Henry  KIssmger  called  this  "sharp  practice" 
and  former  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird 
called  it  a  violation. 

Soviet  negotiating  deception  in  SALT  goes 
hand  in  glove  with  Soviet  SALT  violations. 
A  new  book.  Inside  the  Soviet  Army  by  a 
Soviet  defector,  Viktor  Suvorov,  has  de- 
scribed the  May  26.  1972  SALT  I  signing 
ceremony  in  Moscow: 

"At  the  signing  ceremony  the  American 
President  sat  at  the  conference  table  with 
Brezhnev  .  .  .  But  did  the  American  Presi- 
dent know  that  he  was  sitting  at  the  table 
with  the  head  of  an  organization  .  .  .  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  . 
(which)  has  shot  60  million  people  in  its 
own  countryi?]  .  .  .  right  behind  Brezhnev 
[was]  General  Ogarkov  .  .  .  head  of  the 
[Soviet  General  Staff]  Chief  Directorate  of 
Strategic  Deception.  This  Chief  Directorate 
Is  the  most  powerful  In  the  Soviet  General 
Staff  .  .  .  everything  in  this  huge  country 
must  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  the  enemy 
always  has  a  false  impression  of  what  is 
going  on. .  .  .  The  Chief  Directorate  of  Stra- 
tegic Deception  .  .  .  shows  the  watchful  eye 
of  the  camera  a  reassuring  picture,  behind 
the  shelter  of  which  the  gangsters  who  call 
themselves  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Soviet  Army,  Military  In- 
dustry and  so  forth  go  about  their  business 
.  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  activities 
enable  the  Politburo,  without  great  difficul- 
ty, to  empty  the  pockets  of  those  in  the 
West  who  will  not  understand  that  they  are 
dealing  with  organized  crime,  committed  by 
a  state  which  is  operating  on  a  world-wide 
scale."  (Emphasis  added.) 

The  above  revelation  of  the  Soviet  Gener- 
al Staff  Strategic  Deception  Directorate  is 
the  first  unclassified  reference  to  the  mili- 
tary group  which  controls  Soviet  SALT  ne- 
gotiating and  compliance  behavior. 


Suvorov  went  oi.  to  write  that  after  the 
signing  of  SALT  I  in  May  1972:  ".  .  .  having 
exploited  the  credulity  of  America,  the 
Soviet  Union  built  an  excellent  rocket  .  .  . 
Its  manufacture  Is  an  out-and-out  violation 
of  the  SALT  I  agreement  .  .  .  Ogarkov's  or- 
ganization succeeded.  .  ." 

The  Soviet  rocket  which  Suvorov  is  de- 
scribing is  almost  certainly  the  SS-19  ICBM. 
which  does  indeed  violate  SALT  I's  Article 
II  for  Brezhnev  and  Soviet  military  and  de- 
fense industrial  leaders  did  indeed  use  nego- 
tiating deception  to  prevent  the  U.S.  from 
discovering  the  SS-19's  existence  before 
signing  SALT  I.  Henry  Kissinger  was  right 
in  seeing  "sharp  practice"  in  Brezhnev's  ap- 
proach to  the  Soviet  SS-19.  This  Issue  will 
be  treated  in  detail  in  a  later  statement. 


Soviet  ABM's 

Former  Defense  Secretary  Harold  Brown, 
along  with  another  Carter  Administration 
official  and  two  Democratic  senators,  said 
last  week  that  the  Reagan  administration 
shouldn't  publicize  Soviet  arms  control  vio- 
lations because  that  would  risk  disruption  of 
the  unratified  SALT  II  agreement  and  cur- 
rent arms  talks.  And  Indeed  the  Washington 
Post  reported  that  President  Reagan  has 
backed  away  from  suggestions  that  he  pub- 
licly denounce  the  Soviet  Union  for  arms 
violations  and  has  decided  to  pursue  discus- 
sions privately  through  diplomatic  channels 
or  at  the  U.S.-Soviet  Standing  Consultative 
Commission  in  Geneva. 

But  the  issues  involved  here  are  far  too 
important  to  consign  to  the  bowels  of  the 
State  E>epartment.  This  is  not  some  legalis- 
tic quarrel  about  whether  the  Soviets  vio- 
late treaties.  We  know  they  do;  "yellow 
rain"  teaches  us  that.  Nor  is  it  merely  a 
matter  of  whether  future  treaties  have  ade- 
quate verification  procedures.  The  real  issue 
is  whether  the  Soviet  activities  in  question 
pose  a  grave  new  threat  to  the  security  of 
the  U.S.  As  a  letter  recently  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  by  Sen.  Steve 
Symms  of  Idaho  makes  clear,  what  we  need 
to  know  is  whether  the  Soviets  are  right 
now  building  a  nationwide  anti-balllstic  mis- 
sile system. 

A  comprehensive  ABM  system  requires  so- 
phisticated phased-array  radars,  which  are 
capable  of  targeting  incoming  warheads  for 
interceptor  missiles.  The  1972  treaty  limit- 
ing ABM  systems  concentrated  on  limiting 
such  radars.  Phased-array  radars  are  also 
the  long  lead-time  elements  of  an  ABM 
system.  According  to  Sen.  Symms,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  "now  almost  completed"  five  ABM 
Battle  Management  Radar  sites  throughout 
the  Soviet  Union.  He  asks  whether  this 
could  "provide  a  base  for  a  Soviet  nation- 
wide ABM  defense?" 

Surely  this  is  a  question  that  deserves  an 
answer,  even  laying  aside  all  questions  of 
whether  it  violates  the  mirage-like  provi- 
sions of  arms  control  agreements.  For  even 
if  there  had  never  been  any  arms  control 
treaties,  Soviet  deployment  of  an  ABM 
would  drastically  change  the  strategic  bal- 
ance. If  the  Soviets  could  knock  out  most  of 
our  missiles  in  a  first  strike,  a  Soviet  leader 
might  believe  that  an  ABM  could  handle 
most  of  the  remainder.  While  of  course  this 
would  not  mean  war  overnight,  it  would  be  a 
most  ominous  development. 

Sen.  Symm's  letter  on  phased-array 
radars,  though,  is  no  bolt  from  the  blue.  In 
early  1981,  just  prior  to  Mr.  Reagan's  inau- 
guration, the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  reported 
to  Congress,  "Soviet  phased-array  radars, 
which  may  be  designed  to  improve  impact 
predictions  and  target  handling  capabilities 


for  ABM  battle  management,  are  under  con- 
struction at  various  locations  throughout 
the  U.S.S.R.  lliese  radars  could  perform 
some  battle  management  functions  as  well 
as  provide  redundant  ballistic  missile  early 
warning  coverage." 

Indeed.  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Wein- 
berger's latest  report  on  Soviet  military 
power  starts  off  with  an  artist's  depiction  of 
the  new  Pushkino  ABM  radar  near  Moscow, 
which  provides  360  degree  strategic  defense 
coverage  from  Its  phased-array  radar  cou- 
pled with  silo-launched  interceptor  missiles. 
In  1980.  Aviation  Week  cited  a  secret  Na- 
tional Intelligence  Estimate  (NIE  11-38). 
which  stated  that  the  U.S.S.R.  Is  capable  of 
deploying  a  "high-quality,  thick  bank  of  bal- 
listic missile  defense  systems  within  one 
year  from  the  time  the  U.S.  could  detect 
that  the  deployment  was  uiunistakable." 

If  the  Soviets  have  the  long  lead-time 
radars  in  place,  they  can  choose  from  a  vari- 
ety of  possible  Interceptor  missiles.  They 
have  tested  a  whole  series  of  surface-to-air 
missiles  in  an  ABM  mode.  The  most  recent 
Is  the  SA-12,  which  may  be  ready  for  pro- 
duction. The  Soviets  have  also  tested  in 
ABM  modes  their  ground  launched  SA-Ss' 
and  SA-lOs,  along  with  SA-N-6s  being  de- 
ployed on  picket  ships  off  the  Soviet  coast 
to  engage  cruise  missUes  and  carrier  air- 
craft. As  part  of  the  limited  ABM  capability 
allowed  by  the  1972  treaty,  they  have  tested 
and  possibly  are  deploying  a  new  SH-4 
ABM,  which  can  intercept  warheads  before 
they  enter  the  atmosphere. 

Is  former  Secretary  Brown  telling  us  that 
the  public  should  not  know  whether  the 
U.S.  government  thinks  a  Soviet  ABM 
'breakout"  is  under  way?  Is  this  what  Presi- 
dent Reagan  thinks?  They  seem  to  be 
saying  the  public  should  not  be  told  that 
this  Is  a  deeply  serious  question.  If  there 
were  no  treaty,  no  one  would  be  afraid  to 
ask  it.  And  if  the  answer  were  yes,  we  would 
adjust  our  military  deployments  according- 
ly. We  would  build  an  ABM  of  our  own. 
though  probably  in  the  near  term  designed 
to  defend  our  missUe  silos  rather  than  to 
tackle  the  far  more  difficult  task  of  defend- 
ing cities  against  an  unimpeded  first  strike.  ■ 
The  Army  affirms  that  it  has  the  technical 
capability  to  provide  such  a  defensive 
system  around  our  silos,  which  would  make 
the  MX  missile  a  far  more  sensible  system. 
And  we  would  move  to  insure  that  our 
second-strike  weapons  could  penetrate ' 
Soviet  defenses,  probably  by  turning  out 
lots  of  low-cost  cruise  missiles  to  be 
launched  from  a  variety  of  platforms. 

Yet  we  seem  to  be  unable  even  to  consider 
such  programs  seriously.  Mr.  Brown  seems 
to  be  saying  we  should  not  even  ask  the  first 
question.  While  our  policy  makers  get  them- 
selves tied  up  in  knots  over  what  constitutes 
a  violation  of  the  ABM  treaty  or  some  other 
arms  accord,  the  Soviet  Union  pursues  a 
single-minded  policy  of  using  arms  control 
to  gain  unilateral  military  advantage.  It's 
past  time  we  turned  away  from  arguments 
over  violations  toward  figuring  out  how  we 
need  to  react  to  Soviet  developments  and 
insure  our  own  defense.* 


IMMIGRA-nON  REFORM  AND 
CONTROL  ACT 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate   will   shortly   consicler  S.    529- 
"The  Immigration  Reform  and  Con- 
trol Act,"  which  has  been  reported  by 
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the  Judiciary  Committee  by  a  vote  of 
13  to  4. 

I  voted  against  the  bill,  as  I  did  last 
year,  because  I  have  serious  reserva- 
tions about  the  measure  in  its  present 
form.  During  the  committee's  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  I  offered  a  number 
of  amendments  to  address  these  con- 
cerns, and  I  intend  to  do  so  on  the 
Senate  floor. 

For  the  Rscoro,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  following  excerpts  from  the 
minority  views  I  filed  with  the  com- 
mittee report  be  printed. 

The  excerpts  follow: 
MiRORmr  ViKws  or  Sem ator  KEififSDY 

INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION 

Although  I  am  concerned  over  specific 
provisions  of  this  legislation,  I  am  even 
more  concerned  over  the  larger  issue  of  the 
migration  pressures  our  country  will  en- 
counter In  the  decades  ahead.  I  am  con- 
cerned this  legislation  is  moving  forward  in 
a  kind  of  vacuum,  and  that  we  will  be  delud- 
ing ourselves  if  we  think  this  legislation  will 
really  solve  the  many  immigration  problems 
our  country— along  with  many  others— face 
today.  At  best  this  is  a  band-aid  to  a  poten- 
tial hemorrhage— a  very  tentative  step  in  a 
long-term  process. 

Every  day  it  becomes  clearer  that  the 
complex  migration  problems,  which  are 
growing  around  the  world,  will  require 
greater  international  action.  Domestic  laws 
and  actions  alone  are  no  longer  sufficient. 
Economic  and  developmental  problems  in 
neighboring  countries — or  even  in  countries 
far  away— will  have  more  impact  upon  mi- 
gration to  the  United  States  then  any  com- 
bination of  domestic  laws  or  policies.  And  vi- 
olence and  conflict  can  produce  a  flow  of 
people  that  only  concerted  international 
action  can  deal  with. 

There  are  no  easy  answers.  But  it  is  im- 
perative that  we  understand  that  migration 
is  an  international  issue,  and  not  merely  a 
domestic  concern.  It  will  require  far  greater 
international  cooperation  than  we  have  un- 
dertaken to  date. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  most  important  recom- 
mendations of  the  1981  Select  Commission 
on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy,  was  the 
United  States  should  become  more  actively 
involved  in  efforts  to  achieve  international 
cooperation  on  world  migration  and  refugee 
problems. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations that  the  United  States 
should  expand  bilateral  consultations  to 
promote  cooperation  on  migration  issues  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere— esijecially  with 
our  neighbors.  Mexico  and  Canada.  These 
two  nations  deserve  special  consideration  in 
our  policies,  and  I  commend  Senator  Simp- 
son for  his  personal  efforts  to  meet  with  the 
leaders  of  Mexico  during  the  development 
of  this  legislation. 

However,  this  bill  is  moving  forward  with- 
out adequate  consultations  by  the  Executive 
Branch  with  our  neighbors.  If  we  are  to 
achieve  genuine  cooperation  we  must  con- 
sult in  advance,  before  changes  in  our  immi- 
gration policies  are  set. 

Unilateral  policies,  like  fences,  do  not 
always  make  good  neighbors.  During  our 
consideration  of  this  bill  we  must  give  great- 
er weight  to  this  concern  and  the  Adminis- 
tration must  give  greater  evidence  that  it, 
too,  is  pursuing  it. 

EMPLOYER  SANCTIONS 

A  fundamental  concern  I  have  about  this 
bill  is  that  it  must  not  become  a  vetiicle  for 


discriminatory  action  against  Hispanic 
Americans  and  other  minority  groups.  Im- 
migrants and  undocumented  aliens  must  not 
become  scapegoats  for  the  serious  problems 
our  country  faces  today.  In  too  many  quar- 
ters, migrants  and  undocumented  aliens  are 
being  unfairly  blamed  for  the  current  high 
levels  of  unemployment  in  the  United 
States. 

We  must  be  extremely  cautious  to  avoid 
legislative  action  that  raises  the  level  of  in- 
tolerance and  discrimination  in  our  society. 
The  employer  sanctions  provisions  present 
this  danger,  and  I  regret  that  the  Commit- 
tee did  not  accept  an  amendment  that  ad- 
dresses this  issue. 

I  have  in  the  past  supported  legal  sanc- 
tions against  employers  who  knowingly  hire 
undocumented  aliens.  I  have  done  so  as  a 
matter  of  principle;  it  is  wrong  that  the 
sanctions  under  current  law  fall  solely  on 
the  undocumented  aliens,  not  on  employers 
who  may  be  exploiting  them.  The  govern- 
ment needs  stronger  enforcement  tools  to 
deal  with  the  serious  problem  of  employers 
who  engage  in  a  pattern  and  practice  of 
hiring  and  exploiting  undocumented  aliens. 

However,  throughout  the  Select  Commis- 
sion's work,  as  well  as  during  the  extensive 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee,  two  central 
objections  were  raised  again  and  again:  (1) 
that  the  propnjsed  employer  sanctions  might 
result  in  discrimination  against  certain 
American  workers,  especially  Hispanics  and 
Asians:  and  (2)  that  employers  would  be  un- 
necessarily burdened  with  paperwork  in  im- 
plementing the  sanctions. 

The  history  of  immigration  legislation  in 
recent  decades  is  that  once  an  immigration 
law  is  enacted.  Congress  does  not  act  again 
for  many  years.  To  assure  that  Congress 
will  not  ignore  any  discrimination  that 
arises  in  the  implementation  of  employer 
sanctions,  I  offered  two  amendments  to  pro- 
vide the  following  safeguards: 

(1)  To  insure  that  a  fair  and  impartial 
study  of  the  sanctions  program  is  available 
to  Congress,  and  that  public  hearings  will  be 
held  on  them,  I  felt  the  General  Accounting 
Office  should  be  explicitly  required  in  the 
statute  to  undertake  an  Independent  study 
of  their  implementation.  I  am  pleased  the 
Committee  accepted  this  amendment,  as 
well  as  providing  additional  authorization 
for  the  work  of  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission,  and  to  the  E>epartment 
of  Labor  for  enforcement  activities  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  and  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  Programs 
within  the  Employment  Standard  Adminis- 
tration. 

(2)  The  employer  sanctions  should  be 
"sunsetted"  after  five  years,  so  that  Con- 
gress will  be  obliged  to  face  this  issue  of  dis- 
crimination squarely,  if  it  develops.  If  em- 
ployer sanctions  become  a  pretext  for  dis- 
crimination, then  the  authority  for  them 
should  expire  unless  Congress  enacts  new 
legislations  with  additional  protections.  If 
no  discrimination  materializes,  then  under 
my  amendment  sanctions  will  be  continued. 

I  regret  the  Committee  did  not  accept  this 
second  provision.  If  it  is  adopted,  I  believe 
minorities  in  our  society  wUl  be  given  a 
pledge  that,  if  a  serious  pattern  of  discrimi- 
nation emerges.  Congress  will  not  ignore  it. 
Given  the  significant  changes  proposed  by 
this  legislation,  this  is  the  minimum  assur- 
ance we  should  be  willing  to  provide. 

LEGAL  IMMIGRATION 

It  is  frequently  heard  today  that  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  is,  somehow,  bad— 
that  the  numbers  are  too  high,  the  impact  is 
undesirable,  and  the  consequences  for  the 


future  are  negative.  These  implications  fly 
in  the  face  of  American  history,  and  I  reject 
them,  as  did  the  Select  Commission  on  Im- 
migration tuid  Refugee  Policy. 

Illegal  immigration  must  be  controlled. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  current 
levels  of  legal  immigration  are  dangerous  or 
contrary  to  our  national  interests.  In  fact, 
the  Select  Commission  concluded: 

"Based  on  its  research  and  analysis,  the 
Commission  has  found  the  contributions  of 
immigrants  to  the  U.S.  society  to  be  over- 
whelmingly positive.  It  believes  that  an  im- 
migrant admissions  policy  that  facilitates 
the  entry  of  qualified  applicants  is  in  the 
U.S.  national  Interest.  Whether  measured 
by  the  number  of  Nobel  Prize  winners  who 
have  come  to  the  United  States  as  immi- 
grants (30  percent  of  all  U.S.  Nobel  laure- 
ates), the  introductions  of  new  concepts  in 
music,  art  and  literature  or  the  industries 
built  by  immigrant  labor.  Immigration  has 
been  of  enormous  benefit  to  this  country." 

The  Commission  also  rejected  the  notion 
that  current  immigration  is  destabilizing  or 
somehow  threatening  to  our  national  unity. 
Although  the  admission  of  Immigrants  and 
refugees  to  the  United  States  has  increased 
numerically  over  the  past  decade,  the  pro- 
portion of  foreign  bom  citizens  in  the 
United  States  is  dramatically  lower  than  at 
any  previous  point  in  our  history.  In  1890, 
the  percentage  of  foreign  bom  was  14.7;  In 
1970,  it  was  down  to  a  bare  4.7. 

Veiled  reference  is  also  frequently  made 
to  the  more  than  800,000  immigrants  and 
refugees  who  entered  the  United  States  in 
1980.  But  all  who  use  that  figure— often 
rounding  it  off  to  a  neat  one  million— do  so 
knowing  it  was  an  extraordinarily  unusual 
year  due  to  the  admission  of  large  numbers 
of  Indochinese  refugees  and  the  influx  of 
Cubans  and  Haitians.  The  numbers  before 
and  since  are  much  lower,  and  will  not 
reach  the  1980  level  again  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

We  must  avoid  scare  tactics  and  scare  sta- 
tistics designed  to  feed  false  fears. 

PRETERENCES  FOR  IMMIGRATION 

The  bill  makes  a  number  of  unfortunate 
and  unwise  changes  in  the  existing  immigra- 
tion preference  system.  These  changes  will 
jeopardize  our  country's  historic  commit- 
ment to  family  reunion  as  the  principal  goal 
of  our  immigration  policy. 

For  the  first  time,  this  bill  places  the  ad- 
mission of  the  immediate  relatives  of  United 
States  citizens— spouses,  children  and  par- 
ents—under a  rigid  annual  ceiling. 

These  changes  are  contrary  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Select  Commission  as 
well  as  to  the  views  of  every  recent  Adminis- 
tration—Republican or  Democratic.  I  agree 
with  the  Reagan  Administration  that  they 
compromise  our  traditional  concern  for 
family  reunification. 

Throughout  our  history  we  have  never 
placed  a  ceiling  on  the  admission  of  immedi- 
ate relatives,  and  there  is  no  valid  reason  for 
doing  so  now.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
immediate  relatives  are  still  given  the  high- 
est priority;  but  if  their  numbers  increase  in 
the  years  ahead,  other  family  reunion  pref- 
erences will  be  cut  back. 

I  am  gratified  the  Committee  accepted  my 
amendment  to  restore  5th  preference  for 
brothers  and  sisters  of  United  States  citi- 
zens, although  limiting  it  in  the  future  to 
unmarried  brothers  and  sisters.  I  remained 
troubled,  however,  by  the  bill's  restrictions 
on  the  2nd  preference  and  the  inclusion  of 
immediate  relatives  In  an  overall  immigra- 
tion ceUing. 


JXmiCIAL  RKVIXW  OF  ASYLUM  CASES 


Some  very  important  reforms  of  the 
asylum  adjudication  process  have  been 
achieved  in  this  legislation  and  I  support 
them.  However,  I  regret  that  the  Committee 
limited  Judicial  review  of  the  asylum  process 
without  granting  full  Independence  to  the 
new  Immigration  Board,  as  originally  pro- 
poses when  the  bill  was  Introduced.  As  a 
result,  the  Committee  bill  does  not  achieve 
the  autonomy  the  asylum  process  needs  in 
order  to  assure  fair  and  non-politiclal  adju- 
dication of  asylum  claims.  In  this  situation, 
the  elimination  of  Judicial  review  is  particu- 
larly objectionable,  since  it  has  been  the 
only  avenue  for  challenging  discriminatory 
decisions.  Habeas  corpus  Jurisdiction  is  not 
sufficient  since  the  bill  also  limlte  this 
remedy  to  constitutional,  not  statutory, 
habeas  corpus. 

I  believe  the  provisions  adopted  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  achieve  these 
goals,  and  I  intend  to  offer  them  as  a  substi- 
tute amendment  on  the  floor. 

TEMPORARY  FOREIGN  WORKERS 

I  continue  to  support  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Select  Commission  and  the  actions  of 
the  Committee  in  rejecting  the  establish- 
ment of  an  expanded  temporary  foreign 
worker  program.  Adoption  of  the  legaliza- 
tion program  and  implementation  of  the 
new  immigration  system  will  result  in  the 
legal  admission  of  additional  immigrants 
and  an  adjustment  in  the  status  of  undocu- 
mented aliens  already  working  here. 

Until  the  Impact  of  these  changes  is  as- 
sessed, there  is  no  valid  Justification  for  a 
large  new  temporary  foreign  worker  pro- 
gram. Any  such  program  would  have  gerious 
consequences  for  American  labor  and  Amer- 
ican wages.  The  Committee  has  acted  re- 
sponsibly in  rejecting  calls  for  a  new  "brace- 
ro"  program. 

The  existing  need  for  temporary  workers 
can  be  met  by  the  H-2  visa  program.  The 
Committee  has  acted  to  make  this  program 
more  flexible,  but  we  must  be  extremely 
cautious  not  to  allow  these  changes  to  un- 
dermine labor  standards  or  to  depress 
wages.  Employers  seeking  H-2  workers  must 
be  required  to  seek  Americaai  workers  first, 
and  we  should  plan  the  elimination  of  this 
program  in  the  future,  not  its  expansion. 

FOREIGN  STUDENTS 

The  Committee  blU  should  be  amended  to 
permit  students  of  exceptional  merit  and 
ability— who  are  participating  in  essential 
academic,  professional  and  industrial  pro- 
grams—to remain  in  this  country  without 
leaving  for  two  years,  and  not  subject  to  an 
arbitrary  ceiling.  To  do  otherwise  is  con- 
trary to  our  national  interests.  It  sdso  ig- 
nores the  current  reality  that  exceptionally 
qualified  students  do  not  return  to  their 
homes  in  the  Third  World  or  elsewhere; 
they  simply  move  to  Japan  or  Europe  and 
use  their  skills  to  help  those  nations  com- 
pete against  the  United  States.  It  makes  no 
sense,  when  our  faculties  and  firms  are 
starved  for  scientific  talent,  for  the  United 
States  to  train  engineers  or  computer  spe- 
cialists at  M.I.T.  or  Berkeley  for  jobs  in 
Tokyo  or  Bonn. 

LEGALIZATION  PROGRAM 

The  Select  Commission  voted  unanimous- 
ly to  recommend  that  a  flexible  and  gener- 
ous program  be  established  to  adjust  the 
status  of  undocumented  aliens  already  lead- 
ing productive  lives  in  the  United  States.  It 
did  so  because  "the  existence  of  a  large  un- 
documented/illegal migrant  population 
should  not  be  tolerated"— and  because  "the 
costs  to  society  of  permitting  a  large  group 


of  persons  to  live  in  illegal,  second-class 
status  are  enormous."  The  Commission 
recognized  that  mass  deportations  were  out 
of  the  question,  for  both  legal  and  humani- 
tarian reasons;  such  deportations  would  un- 
dermine new  enforcement  programs  and 
would  waste  available  enforcement  re- 
sources. 

For  a  legalization  program  to  work,  it 
must  be  comprehensive,  it  must  reach  out  to 
as  many  undocumented  aliens  as  possible, 
and  it  must  have  as  few  exceptions  as  possi- 
ble. 

I  regret,  therefore,  tliat  the  Committee 
did  not  this  year  adopt  my  amendment  to 
make  the  le^ization  cut-off  date  more  in- 
clusive—moving it  forward  from  January  1, 
1980,  to  December  31,  1981.  Even  by  the  es- 
timates compiled  by  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  this  will  mean  that 
close  to  two-thirds  of  the  undocumented 
aliens  in  the  United  States  will  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  the  le^ization  program.  It  means 
that  a  large,  subterranean,  exploited  class  of 
people  will  be  left  In  limbo. 

Everyone  who  has  worked  on  this  legisla- 
tion agrees  that  the  legalization  program  is 
a  critical  part  of  the  package  of  reforms  we 
are  considering.  Yet,  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  legalization  will  not  achieve  its  goals  be- 
cause the  cut-off  date  will  exclude  two- 
thirds  of  those  we  are  seeking  to  legalize. 
This  makes  no  sense  on  the  merits,  and  no 
political  sense  either.  Why  make  a  difficult 
political  decision  to  legalize  undocumented 
aliens,  knowing  It  will  not  really  deal  with 
the  problem? 

Finally,  some  concern  has  been  expressed 
over  the  Impact  this  legalization  program 
will  have  on  state  and  local  social  programs. 
According  to  the  research  of  the  Select 
Commission  and  others  on  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  undocumented  alien  population, 
these  concerns  appear  to  be  exaggerated. 
Undocumented  aliens  are  here  to  work,  not 
to  seek  welfare;  they  are  In  many  respects 
undocumented  taxpayers  contributing  to 
the  communities  in  which  they  live  without 
the  benefits  of  those  taxes. 

Nonetheless,  should  there  develop  clear 
evidence  after  the  one-year  legalization  pro- 
gram that  a  significant  financial  burden  has 
developed  on  state  and  local  programs,  the 
Federal  Government  should,  of  course,  re- 
spond to  any  financial  burdens  imposed  by 
this  legislation. 

CONCLUSION 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy,  I  have  been  honored  to  work  closely 
with  the  Chairman,  Senator  Simpson,  In  a 
bipartisan  effort  to  achieve  genuine  re- 
forms, based  upon  reason,  fairness,  and 
careful  study.  We  have  attempted  to  review 
Immigration  policy  in  light  of  America's 
best  interest,  yet  with  full  regard  for  our  Im- 
migrant heritage  and  our  humanitarian  tra- 
ditions. I  know  from  many  hours  of  hear- 
ings, and  from  the  two-year  effort  of  the 
Select  Commission,  how  hard  Senator  Simp- 
son has  personally  worked  to  achieve  this 
difficult  task. 

I  pledge  my  continued  cooperation  to 
enact  a  bill  that  reflects  our  shared  goals. 
We  have  come  a  long  way— but  we  still  have 
some  distance  to  go. 

We  have  rejected— as  we  must  continue  to 
rejects-calls  for  harsh  and  discriminatory 
enforcement  of  our  immigration  laws,  in- 
cluding the  deputizing  of  local  police  offi- 
cers to  enforce  our  complex  Immigration 
policies.  We  have  rejected  cruel  and  racist 
calls  against  immigration.  We  have  rejected 
efforts  to  drastically  reduce  our  annual  im- 


migration quotas  and  to  restrict  the  admis-  ' 
sion  of  refugees. 

But  we  must  also  assure  minorities  In  our 
society  that  no  new  discrimination  will 
result  from  any  provision  in  this  bill.  If  we 
can  give  this  assurance  in  clear  and  unmis- 
takable terms— and  If  we  can  strengthen  the 
bill  in  other  areas— I  believe  it  should  and. 
will  become  law,  and  will  be  a  step  toward 
immigration  reform.* 


SECRETARY  OP  THE  SENATE 
COMMENDED 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  m>- 
plaud  the  recent  decision  to  limit  the  ' 
amount  of  amendments  the  Senate 
publishes  for  its  Members.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  Bill  Emdenbrand,  is 
to  be  commended  for  showing  the 
American  taxpayer  that  thriftiness 
can  start  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

In  the  last  Congress,  printing  costs 
for  the  5,000  proposed  amendments 
exceeded  $1  million.  Only  200  or  so  of 
these  amendments,  however,  were 
called  for  consideration. 

I  would  like  other  parts  of  the  Fedr  ■ 
eral  Government  to  take  notice  of  this 
action  and  follow  the  lead  of  the 
Senate.  If  the  Congress,  the  adminis- 
tration, and  all  Federal  agencies  took 
a  close  look  at  their  operating  cost,  I 
believe  they  will  discover  many  ways 
to  cut  their  expenses.  This  would  be  a 
big  step  in  the  right  direction  to  bring 
Government  spending  imder  control. 

The  American  taxpayer  should  pay 
no  more  than  the  minimum  that  it 
costs  to  nm  Government  as  efficiently 
as  possible.  This  million-dollar  savings 
may  seem  small  in  the  face  of  a  $200 
billion  deficit  but  it  is  big  in  the  mes- 
sage it  represents.* 


THE  FUTURE  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
ECONOMY 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
Martin   Feldstein,   Chairman   of   the 
Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers  is  a  man 
of    great    wisdom.    His    observations 
about  the  future  of  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy deserve  thoughtful  consideration 
of  every  Senator.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  and  reflect  upon  the  speeches 
he    presented    before    the    Economic 
Club   of   Detroit   and   the   Financial 
World  dinner.  While  I  do  not  necessar- 
ily agree  with  all  the  points  which 
Chairman  Feldstein  makes,  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the  clarity  and  common- 
sense  of  his  disciission  of  the  Nation's 
economic  options.  I  believe  that  these 
two    speeches    are    important    back-, 
ground  information  for  every  Senator. 
I  ask  that  the  speeches  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  speeches  follow: 
Economic  Recovery:  From  Hope  To 
Progress 
(Remarks  by  Martin  Feldstein,  Chairman, 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Club  of  Detroit,  March  28, 1983) 
Thank  you.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here 
in  Detroit  and  to  be  with  this  distinguished 
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audience  today.  I  very  much  welcome  this 
opportunity  to  comment  on  current  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  on  the  things  that 
must  be  done  in  the  months  ahead  If  we  are 
to  achieve  a  sound  and  sustained  recovery. 

The  economy  is  undoubtedly  looldng 
better  now  than  it  did  just  a  few  months 
ago.  Most  of  the  businessmen  I  talk  with 
tell  me  that  they  are  seeing  encouraging 
signs  of  Improving  economic  conditions  in 
their  own  Industries.  Their  experience  is 
very  consistent  with  the  general  flow  of  eco- 
nomic statistics  in  the  past  few  weeks. 

CHAIfCniC  OUTLOOK 

From  last  summer  imtU  about  seven  weeks 
ago,  the  evidence  kept  accumulating  that  a 
recovery  was  in  the  offing  but  there  were  no 
signs  of  an  actual  upturn  in  economic  activi- 
ty. Then,  about  seven  weeks  ago,  we  began 
to  get  statistics  on  the  performance  of  the 
economy  in  Janaury  that  showed  an  upturn 
in  employment  and  Industrial  production. 
Housing  starts  Jumped  to  an  annual  rate  of 
1.7  million  units  and  the  backlog  of  unfilled 
orders  rose  for  the  first  time. 

The  statistics  for  February  have  not  been 
quite  as  encouraging.  Although  industrial 
production  and  real  consumer  outlays  In- 
creased, employment  and  working  hours  de- 
clined. But  despite  this  mixed  picture,  the 
February  levels  of  employment.  Income  and 
production  remained  above  the  E>ecember 
level.  It  now  looks  like  January  was  the 
turning  point  from  a  year  of  hope  to  a  year 
of  progress. 

It  is,  of  course.  Important  not  to  put  too 
much  weight  on  any  single  statistic  or  on 
any  month's  batch  of  economic  news.  The 
basic  reasons  for  believing  that  1983  will  be 
a  year  of  economic  recovery  are  essentially 
the  same  ones  that  we  have  been  seeing  for 
the  past  six  months.  The  lower  interest 
rates  and  the  higher  share  prices  will  en- 
courage additional  spending  by  businesses 
and  households.  The  decline  in  mortgage 
rates— from  more  than  17  percent  a  year 
ago  to  less  than  13  percent  today— has 
caused  housing  starts  to  rise  substantially, 
bringing  with  it  increased  outlays  for  large 
consumer  durables.  The  very  substantial  re- 
duction in  inflation  since  the  near  double- 
digit  level  of  1981  means  that  the  growth  of 
the  money  stock  will  no  longer  be  absorbed 
by  higher  prices  but  can  finance  a  rising 
volume  of  real  income. 

One  of  the  most  favorable  developments 
of  the  past  few  weeks  has  been  the  decline 
of  oil  prices  on  the  world  market  and  the 
prospect  that  prices  will  decline  further  as 
the  OPEC  cartel  weakens  its  grip  on  world 
production.  A  lower  oil  price  will  reduce  in- 
flation, raise  real  Incomes  and  increase  the 
levels  of  production  and  employment. 

The  combination  of  favorable  economic 
news  during  the  past  two  months— especial- 
ly the  evidence  that  implies  that  the  reces- 
sion reached  bottom  in  December  and  that 
the  recovery  Is  now  under  way— has  led  the 
Administration  to  revise  our  economic  fore- 
cast. Each  April  the  Administration  sends  to 
Congress  some  technical  revisions  of  the 
budget  that  it  had  submitted  in  January. 
This  year,  as  part  of  those  revisions,  we  are 
updating  the  economic  forecast  on  whkh 
the  budget  is  based  to  reflect  the  extra  in- 
formation on  the  economy  that  has  become 
available  since  last  December  when  the  pre- 
vious forecast  was  made.  As  you  probably 
know.  I  announced  last  week  that  the  new 
Administration  forecast  raises  the  projected 
growth  of  real  GNP  from  the  fourth  quar- 
ter of  1982  to  the  fourth  quarter  of  1983  to 
4.7  percent. 


There  is,  of  course,  substantial  uncertain- 
ty about  this  forecast  as  there  is  about 
every  forecast.  To  give  you  a  sense  of  that 
uncertainty,  I  might  Just  note  that  in  a 
survey  of  45  leading  economists  earlier  this 
month,  half  of  the  projected  1983  growth 
rates  were  between  3.8  percent  and  5.5  per- 
cent. Although  I  am  more  comfortable  with 
our  estimate  of  4.7  percent,  than  I  would  be 
with  either  3.8  percent  or  5.5  percent,  I 
cannot  say  that  the  private  forecasters 
within  this  rather  wide  range  are  necessari- 
ly too  pessimistic  or  too  optimistic.  It  is 
moreover  chastening  to  realize  that  half  of 
the  private  forecasters  in  this  monthly 
survey  think  this  year's  growth  will  be 
either  less  than  3.8  percent  or  more  than  5.5 
percent. 

Those  of  us  whose  fate  it  is  to  forecast 
should  be  humbled  by  the  inherent  uncer- 
tainly of  economic  developments.  Any  fore- 
cast is  necessarily  a  balance  of  probabilities. 
Since  we  know  that  we  cannot  be  exactly 
right,  we  can  only  try  to  make  a  balanced 
forecast  in  which  we  are  as  likely  to  be  too 
high  as  too  low. 

I  have  been  discussing  the  production  side 
of  the  economy  and  have  said  virtually 
nothing  about  the  remarkable  improvement 
in  inflation  that  has  been  taking  place.  In- 
flation has  been  so  low  in  recent  months — 
the  CPI  has  shown  no  increase  from  Decem- 
ber to  February  and  producer  prices  are  ac- 
tually lower  now  than  they  were  in  Decem- 
ber—that it  is  easy  to  forget  that  consumer 
prices  actually  rose  more  than  25  percent  in 
just  the  two  year  period  to  December  1980. 
It  is  now  easy  to  forget  that  two  years  ago 
many  people  were  understandably  con- 
cerned that  Inflation  was  out  of  control  and 
might  go  on  rising  to  higher  and  higher 
levels. 

Fortunately,  the  worst  of  inflation  Is  now 
well  behind  us.  During  1982,  consumer 
prices  rose  less  than  four  percent  and  the 
broad  price  index— the  GNP  deflator— rose 
only  4.4  percent. 

Because  of  the  very  favorable  inflation  de- 
velopments during  the  past  two  months,  the 
faU  in  the  price  of  oil,  and  the  continuing 
improvements  in  unit  labor  costs,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  also  revised  down  our  infla- 
tion forecast  for  1983.  Our  current  analysis 
projects  that  the  GNP  deflator  will  rise  only 
4.5  percent  from  the  fourth  quarter  of  1982 
to  the  fourth  quarter  of  1983,  despite  the 
strengthening  recovery  and  the  prospect  of 
higher  farm  prices. 

BUDGET  IMPACT 

I  might  just  note  that  the  combination  of 
higher  projected  real  GNP  and  lower  infla- 
tion leaves  the  1983  Increase  in  nominal 
GNP— that  is,  GNP  at  market  prices— essen- 
tially unchanged.  The  revised  increase  In 
nominal  GNP— up  from  8.8  percent  to  9.3 
percent— is  well  within  the  range  of  projec- 
tion uncertainty. 

The  lack  of  a  significant  change  In  nomi- 
nal GNP  means  that  the  revision  of  the 
forecast  has  little  effect  on  the  projected 
budget  deficit.  The  higher  real  growth 
means  more  income  and  therefore  more 
taxes  but  the  lower  inflation  means  less 
Income  and  therefore  less  tax  revenue.  As  a 
rough  approximation,  tax  receipts  depend 
on  nominal  GNP  and  the  countervailing 
changes  In  real  growth  and  inflation  have 
little  net  Impact  on  revenue.  There  are  of 
course  additional  effects  on  unemployment 
Insurance  benefits  and  inflation-indexed 
benefits  but  the  overall  effect  is  small.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  is  cur- 
rently recalculating  the  future  budget  out- 
lays and  receipts  to  reflect  the  new  forecast 


and  other  technical  and  legislative  changes 
since  the  original  budget  was  prepared. 

Although  we  will  have  to  wait  until  the 
OMB  analysis  is  done  to  see  the  total  effect 
of  these  changes,  the  likely  impact  of  the 
changed  forecast  is  to  reduce  the  projected 
1984  deficit  by  only  about  $10  billion.  Since 
the  projected  deficit  is  now  $189  billion,  it  is 
clear  that  the  forecast  revision  is  too  small 
to  have  any  effect  on  the  appropriate 
budget  policy. 

I  want  to  emphasize  this  point  because 
there  have  in  recent  weeks  been  some  in 
Congress  and  the  press  who  have  said  that 
the  stronger  economic  upturn  than  original- 
ly anticipated  has  reduced  the  need  for 
fiscal  discipline.  That  is  just  plain  wrong. 
Although  the  improved  economic  outlook  is 
very  welcome,  it  does  not  alter  the  need  for 
deliberate  action  to  shrink  the  budget  defi- 
cits in  the  years  ahead. 

The  Administration's  emphasis  all  along 
has  been  on  reducing  the  budget  deficit  over 
the  longer-term,  particularly  during  the 
period  from  1985  through  1988.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  therefore  that  the  revised  fore- 
cast has  very  little  effect  on  the  projected 
deflcit  In  this  period.  Nominal  GNP  in  1988 
is  Increased  by  less  than  one  percent  and 
the  implied  reduction  in  the  deficit— about 
ten  to  fifteen  billion  dollars— is  well  within 
the  range  of  uncertainty  about  the  basic 
level  of  the  deficit. 

PORWARD-UWRING  CONSUMERS 

Although  the  prospect  for  a  sound  and 
sustained  recovery  has  undoubtedly  Im- 
proved in  the  past  few  weeks,  several  uncer- 
tainties continue  to  cloud  the  outlook:  weak 
retail  sales,  a  growing  international  trade 
deficit,  and  declining  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment.  Behind  all  of  these  prob- 
lems Is  the  high  level  of  the  real  interest 
rate  and  thus  Indirectly  the  large  prospec- 
tive budget  deficit  that  we  now  face  in  the 
second  half  of  the  1980's. 

Increased  consimier  spending  is  a  neces- 
sary link  in  the  natural  process  of  a  self-re- 
inforcing recovery.  Increased  sales  cause  in- 
creased production  which  leads  to  more  em- 
ployment, more  income,  and  then  more  con- 
sumer spending.  In  this  way  the  spiral 
builds  on  itself  to  create  a  higher  level  of 
real  economic  activity. 

Here  in  Detroit  I  don't  have  to  remind  you 
about  the  importance  of  auto  sales  in  the 
economic  recovery.  The  increased  employ- 
ment in  the  production  of  what  the  govern- 
ment calls  transportation  equipment  ac- 
counts for  atxiut  one  out  of  every  four  of 
the  extra  jobs  created  In  manufacturing  be- 
tween December  and  February.  The  overall 
industrial  production  index  rose  less  than 
two  percent  over  this  period,  but  the  pro- 
duction of  automobile  products  rose  more 
than  10  percent.  It  is  disturbing  therefore 
that  the  seasonally  adjusted  level  of  the 
sale  of  domestic  autos  has  been  drifting 
downward  since  November  and  that  the 
March  sales  level  of  slightly  less  than  six 
mUlion  cars  per  year  is  no  higher  than  the 
February  level  even  though  the  special  fi- 
nance terms  have  been  expected  to  expire 
this  month.  The  actual  dollar  value  of  retail 
automotive  sales  in  February  was  about  10 
Ijercent  below  their  November  level. 

The  weak  auto  sales  have  been  sufficient 
to  caijse  total  retail  sales  to  decline  during 
the  past  few  months.  Without  the  decline  in 
autos,  seasonaUy  adjusted  retail  sales  have 
been  rising  every  month  since  September. 
Indeed,  between  January  and  February 
retail   sales    Increased    in    virtually    every 


major  category  except  autos,  gasoUne  and 
home  furnishings. 

A  broader  measure  of  total  personal  con- 
sumption expenditures— Including  the  out- 
lays on  services  that  are  not  included  in 
retail  sales— shows  increased  real  outlays  In 
each  of  the  past  three  months  despite  the 
decline  in  auto  sales.  These  increases  have, 
however,  been  very  modest,  with  a  cumula- 
tive rise  of  only  about  one  percent  over  the 
past  three  months.  For  the  future,  we  can 
only  hope  that  the  Increase  in  consumer 
confidence  and  the  rise  in  real  disposable 
income  will  strengthen  consumer  demand 
and  reinforce  this  link  in  the  recovery  proc- 
ess. 

Although  some  families  spend  each  week's 
pay  check  as  it  arrives,  nu>st  middle  and 
upper  Income  people  base  their  spending  on 
their  Income  over  a  substantially  longer 
period  of  time.  When  someone  thinks  his 
income  is  going  to  be  higher  in  the  future, 
he  is  more  willing  to  spend  today.  Similarly, 
the  expectation  of  a  future  decline  in  dis- 
posable Income  causes  a  current  cut-back  In 
spending.  This  forward-looking  aspect  of 
consumer  behavior  is  particularly  important 
for  home  buying  and  for  spending  on  con- 
sumer durables  like  cars. 

I  emphasize  this  forward-looking  aspect  of 
consumer  behavior  because  the  Democratic 
proposal  to  eliminate  the  third  year  or 
repeal  indexing  would  mean  that  taxes 
would  be  higher  in  every  future  year. 
Higher  taxes  mean  lower  take  home  pay 
and  this  reduction  in  future  spendable 
income  means  that  households  wUl  spend 
less  in  1983  and  1984  as  well  as  in  every 
future  year. 

The  fundamental  implication  of  this  for- 
ward-looking aspect  of  consumer  behavior  is 
that  a  repeal  of  indexing  would  jeopardize 
the  recovery  this  year  even  though  it  only 
raised  tax  revenue  in  the  future.  Moreover, 
eliminating  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut 
would  have  a  disproportionately  large  ad- 
verse effect  on  spending  in  1983  because  it 
would  imply  that  taxpayers  will  have  less 
spendable  income  in  the  future  as  well  as  in 
the  current  year. 

BUDGET  DEncrrs 

I  am  a  firm  supporter  of  retaining  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut  and  tax  indexing 
even  though  I  believe  that  the  most  serious 
long-term  economic  problem  facing  our  gov- 
ernment is  the  prospect  of  large  budget 
deficits  for  many  years  to  come.  This  year, 
about  half  of  the  deficit  is  cyclical,  reflect- 
ing the  reduced  level  of  tax  receipts  caused 
by  the  recession.  But  even  as  the  economy 
recovers  and  the  cyclical  deficit  shrinks  and 
vanishes,  the  remaining  structural  deficit 
will  rise  to  $300  billion  by  1988  if  legislative 
chaoiges  are  not  made. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  a  more  rapid  recovery 
would  have  only  a  relatively  small  effect  on 
the  size  of  the  budget  deficit.  For  example, 
if  the  level  of  real  GNP  in  1984  is  1  percent 
greater  than  the  Administration's  new  fore- 
cast, the  budget  deficit  would  be  reduced  by 
only  about  $12  billion.  Moreover,  if  the 
higher  real  GNP  growth  were  accompanied 
by  a  lower  level  of  inflation,  the  reduction 
in  the  budget  deficit  would  be  even  smaller. 
There  is  simply  no  way  to  avoid  the  need  for 
substantial  legislative  changes. 

Failure  to  reduce  the  prospective  future 
deficits  would  have  very  serious  conse- 
quences for  the  economy  in  both  the  near 
term  and  the  more  distant  future.  This  is  a 
very  serious  problem  Ijecause  a  high  rate  of 
capital  formation  plays  a  key  part  in  In- 
creasing productivity  and  economic  growth. 
A  high  rate  of  capital  formation  is  also  nec- 


essary If  the  United  States  is  to  maintain  its 
role  as  a  leading  Industrial  nation  In  the 
world  economy. 

Moreover,  one  needn't  look  to  lower  long- 
term  growth  to  see  the  adverse  conse- 
quences of  large  budget  deficits.  The  pros- 
pect of  large  future  deficits  in  the  second 
half  of  the  1980s  and  beyond  would  keep 
long-term  Interest  rates  high  in  the  next 
few  years  and  thereby  depress  s[>endlng  on 
investment  In  plant  and  equipment  and  in 
housing.  The  higher  real  long-term  interest 
rate  would  also  keep  the  exchange  value  of 
the  dollar  very  high,  thus  encouraging  im- 
ports and  weakening  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  U.S.  exports  in  the  world  economy. 
In  short,  the  prospect  of  large  budget  defi- 
cits would  mean  a  very  lopsided  and  un- 
healthy recovery  in  which  several  key  indus- 
tries fall  to  share  In  the  economic  expan- 
sion. 

BUDGET  STRATEGY 

Persistent  budget  deficits  of  5  or  6  percent 
of  GNP  are  simply  unacceptable.  The  Ad- 
ministration Is  committed  to  reducing  those 
deficits  substantially  in  the  coming  years 
and  moving  toward  a  balanced  budget. 

It  would,  in  principle,  be  possible  to 
achieve  a  budget  balance  solely  by  reducing 
nondefense  government  spending.  In  1960, 
nondefense  spending  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment (excluding  interest)  accounted  for 
8  percent  of  gross  national  product.  By  1970, 
the  share  had  Increased  from  8  percent  to 
11  percent.  And  by  the  current  fiscal  year, 
nondefense  outlays  have  reached  16  percent 
of  GNP,  twice  the  GNP  share  in  1980.  If 
nondefense  spending  were  back  at  the  GNP 
share  of  1960.  we  would  have  a  budget  sur- 
plus now  and  could  provide  substantial  addi- 
tional tax  reductions. 

We  cannot,  however,  turn  the  spending 
clock  back  to  1960  or  even  to  1970.  New 
spending  programs  have  been  introduced 
and  old  spending  programs  have  been  ex- 
panded during  this  period  that,  realistically, 
cannot  be  reversed.  For  example,  the  cost  of 
the  Social  Security  program  increased  from 
two  percent  of  GNP  in  1960  to  an  estimated 
five  percent  of  GNP  in  1988  under  current 
law.  The  Medicare  program  did  not  exist  in 
1960  but  is  likely  to  cost  more  than  two  per- 
cent of  GNP  in  1988.  Together  the  Social 
Security  and  Medicare  programs  in  1988  wUI 
represent  7  percent  of  GNP  in  1988,  almost 
as  much  as  the  entire  8.0  percent  share  of 
GNP  spent  on  all  nondefense  programs  in 
1960.  The  recently  enacted  changes  aimed 
at  assuring  the  solvency  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity program  are  expected  to  reduce  1988 
outlays  on  Social  Security  from  5.0  percent 
of  GNP  to  4.8  percent  of  GNP,  a  reduction 
of  about  $10  billion  in  the  $250  billion  Social 
Security  program.  I  think  that  indicates  the 
politically  realistic  level  of  spending  reform 
for  this  large  and  important  program. 

But  even  while  recognizing  that  some 
areas  of  spending  cannot  or  should  not  be 
reduced,  we  must  also  move  to  slow  the 
growth  of  spending  in  other  areas  in  the 
years  ahead  or  face  the  need  for  vast  tax  in- 
creases. To  be  specific.  If  we  maintain  the 
current  GNP  share  of  nondefense  spending 
and  bring  defense  outlays  back  up  to  8  per- 
cent of  GNP- less  than  the  share  in  either 
1970  or  1960— total  Federal  outlays  would 
exceed  27  percent  of  GNP.  By  comparison, 
under  current  law  tax  receipts  are  now  19 
percent  of  GNP  and  would  still  be  19  per- 
cent of  GNP  in  1988  when  the  economy  is  at 
fuU  employment.  Closing  the  gap  between 
tax  receipts  and  outlays  without  reducing 
the  spending  share  of  GNP  would  require 
raising  total  taxes  by  nearly  50  percent. 


from  19  percent  of  ONP  to  27  percent  of 
GNP. 

Such  a  tax  mcrease  must  be  rejected.  The 
Administration's  budget  plan  calls  instead 
for  a  balance  between  reductions  in  govern- 
ment spending  and  increases  In  government 
revenue  that  would  shrink  the  deficit  year 
by  year  until  about  two-thirds  of  the  1988 
deficit  is  eliminated.  In  1988,  for  example, 
the  Administration's  budget  reduces  the 
deficit  from  the  six  percent  oi  GNP  that 
would  result  under  the  current  baseline 
budget  to  a  bit  over  two  percent  of  GNP. 
The  reduction  in  the  deficit  is  divided 
almost  equally,  with  reductions  in  si>ending 
equal  to  $70  billion  and  increases  In  tax  rev- 
enue equal  to  $85  billion.  (The  remaining 
deficit  reduction— about  $35  billion— Is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  lower  cost  of  interest  on 
the  national  debt  that  results  from  reducing 
the  deficits  between  now  and  1988.) 

PRESERVIHG  TAX  IlfDEXIHG 

A  crucial  feature  of  the  President's  budget 
is  reducing  the  deficits  while  preserving  the 
inflation  adjustment  of  the  personal  income 
tax  that  is  now  scheduled  to  begin  in  1985. 
The  long-term  success  or  failure  of  Ronald 
Reagan's  economic  program  is  likely  to 
hinge  more  on  retaining  that  tax  indexing 
feature  of  the  personal  income  tax  than  on 
any  other  piece  of  legislation.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  most  important  legislative 
battle  this  year  will  be  over  the  attempt  to 
repeal  Indexing. 

The  repeal  of  indexing  would  mean  that 
bracket  creep  would  raise  taxes  higher  and 
higher,  permitting  Congress  to  finance  even 
greater  amoiuits  of  government  spending 
without  having  to  vote  explicitly  for  any  in- 
crease in  tax  rates.  Moreover,  the  repeal  of 
Indexing  would  thus  give  Congress  a  strong 
incentive  to  pursue  policies  that  increase 
the  rate  of  inflation.  With  indexing  gone, 
spiraling  inflation  could  generate  a  surge  of 
tax  revenues  that  could  finance  greater  gov- 
ernment spending  while  permitting  Con- 
gress the  political  luxury  of  occasionally 
voting  so-called  "tax  cuts"  that  actually 
failed  to  offset  inflation  but  provided  a 
framework  for  further  income  redistribu- 
tion. 

Surely  many  financial  Investors  would  in- 
terpret the  reijeal  of  indexing  as  an  indica- 
tion that  inflation  would  soon  be  on  the 
rise.  The  result  would  be  an  increase  in  in- 
terest rates,  especially  long-term  interest 
rates  on  bonds  and  mortgages.  Higher  inter- 
est rates  could  threaten  the  recovery  in 
housing  and  other  interest  sensitive  sectors 
juid  possibly  bring  the  incipient  recovery  in 
the  economy  as  a  whole  to  a  premature  end. 

There  are  some  who  agree  that  tax  index- 
ing is  desirable  and  fair  but  nevertheless  ad- 
vocate its  repeal  by  arguing  that  the  large 
budget  deficits  that  we  now  face  mean  that 
we  carmot  afford  an  indexed  tax  system. 
That  argument  is  wrong.  What  they  should 
say  is  that  the  large  budget  deficits  in 
future  years  mean  that  we  must  either  cut 
spending  or  raise  taxes  or  both.  That's  Just 
what  the  Administration's  budget  does.  It 
calls  for  a  balanced  package  of  spending 
cuts  and  revenue  increases,  including  a 
standby  tax  equal  to  one  percent  of  GNP 
that  will  go  into  effect  in  October  1985 
unless  very  rapid  economic  growth  between 
now  and  then  has  reduced  the  deficit  to  less 
than  2.5  percent  of  GNP. 

If  tax  revenue  must  be  raised,  the  repeal 
of  indexing  isn't  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
an  explicit  tax  increase.  Because  the  repeal 
of  indexing  is  a  hidden  way  of  increasing 
taxes,  it  removes  the  pressure  to  choose  be- 
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tween  spending  cuts  and  more  taxes.  And 
unlike  voting  an  explicit  tax  increase,  re- 
pealing indexing  doesn't  provide  a  fixed 
amount  of  additional  tax  revenue  but  starts 
a  money  machine  that  will  squeeze  more 
and  more  money  from  taxpayers  in  the 
years  ahead.  The  repeal  of  Indexing  Is  po- 
litically tempting  to  many  in  Congress  be- 
cause it  increases  revenue  without  explicitly 
increasing  taxes.  It  Is  the  very  opposite  of 
responsible  budgeting. 

A  common  alternative  rationale  for  re- 
pealing indexing  is  given  by  those  who  mis- 
takenly believe  that  the  combination  of  in- 
dexed benefits  and  indexed  taxes  inevitably 
produces  budget  deficits  because  "indexing 
raises  benefits  but  reduces  taxes. "  This  ar- 
gument is  wrong  because  it  misrepresents 
what  indexing  is  all  about.  The  indexing  of 
benefits  means  that  benefits  just  keep  pace 
with  inflation.  The  indexing  of  tax  rates 
means  that  tax  receipts  don't  rise  faster 
then  inflation  through  bracket  creep.  With 
complete  indexing,  inflation  doesn't  alter 
the  real  value  of  either  benefits  or  taxes 
and  therefore  doesn't  Increase  or  decrease 
the  real  value  of  the  deficit. 

There  are  finally  those  who  claim  that 
they  don't  want  to  repeal  indexing  but  just 
to  postpone  it  for  a  year  or  two  to  help 
shrink  the  budget  deficit.  In  reality,  post- 
poning indexing  would  have  relatively  little 
effect  on  future  budget  deficits.  Slipping 
the  starting  date  for  indexing  to  1986  would 
only  raise  an  extra  $12  billion  in  1988.  It  is 
hard  to  avoid  the  suspicion  that  those  who 
advocate  postponement  believe  that  if  in- 
dexing is  postponed  once.  It  will  be  post- 
poned again  and  again  until  it  is  eventually 
repealed.  It  is  critically  important  to  start 
indexing  on  schedule  in  1985  because  once 
the  American  taxpayers  experience  Index- 
ing it  will  be  here  to  stay. 

If  indexing  were  repealed,  the  resulting 
tax  increases  would  be  relatively  greatest 
for  the  lowest  income  taxpayers.  It  Is  the 
lowest  income  taxpayer  who  benefits  most 
from  the  indexing  of  the  $1,000  personal  ex- 
emption and  the  $3,400  zero  bracket 
amount.  In  addition,  since  the  tax  brackets 
are  narrower  at  lower  incomes,  bracket 
creep  is  more  severe.  Eliminating  indexing 
would  cause  the  1985  tax  liability  of  those 
with  incomes  under  $10,000  to  rise  by  more 
than  9  percent  while  the  tax  liability  of 
those  with  incomes  over  $100,000  would  rise 
by  less  than  2  percent. 

The  repeal  of  indexing  would  eliminate 
political  accountability  and  encourage 
wasteful  government  spending.  It  would 
make  greater  inflation  an  aid  to  politicians 
and  an  extra  burden  to  taxpayers.  It  would 
initiate  a  continuous  battle  over  the  distri- 
bution of  the  tax  burden. 

President  Reagan  believes  that  an  unin- 
dexed  tax  system  is  fundamentally  dishon- 
est and  has  said  that  he  would  veto  legisla- 
tion that  repealed  indexing.  But,  quite 
frankly,  the  President  needs  your  help  in 
persuading  Congress  that  tax  indexing  has 
widespread  support  and  must  not  be  re- 
pealed. 

BUSCrr  RESOLUTION  AMD  ICOMOMIC  RBCOVERY 

In  the  months  ahead,  the  Congress  will 
focus  on  developing  a  budget  resolution  and 
the  associated  appropriation  legislation. 
The  recently  passed  House  budget  resolu- 
tion was  unfortunately  a  display  of  counter- 
productive partisanship.  It  Is  now  critical 
that  Congress  move  quickly  to  join  with  the 
Administration  and  to  legislate  the  changes 
that  will  assure  financial  markets  and 
others  at  the  present  time  that  the  budget 


deficit  wUl  indeed  shrink  rapidly  in  the 
second  half  of  the  1980s. 

If  Congress  does  adopt  a  responsible 
budget,  we  will  be  well  on  our  way  to  a 
sound,  balanced  and  sustainable  economic 
recovery.  There  is  no  doubt  that  1983  Ls  a 
crucial  year  for  our  economic  future.  I  fer- 
vently hope  that  the  Nation  will  grasp  this 
opportunity. 

Thank  you. 

Spending  and  Taxing 
(Remarks  by  Martin  Feldstein.  Chairman. 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  before  the 
Financial  World  Dinner  for  the  Outstand- 
ing Chief  Executive  Officers  of  1982  New 
York.  March  15. 1983). 
Thank  you.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
l)e  with  all  of  you  this  evening.  I  am  delight- 
ed to  be  able  to  join  with  you  and  with  Fi- 
nancial World  in  paying  tribute  to  the  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Year  whose  name  I 
know  but  cannot  tell  you.  The  true  strength 
of  America's  economy  is  men  like  tonight's 
honoree  whose  leadership  and  management 
skills  guide  our  nation's  businesses.  It  is 
good  to  gather  on  an  occasion  like  this  to 
remind  ourselves  and  others  that  our  eco- 
nomic future  depends  on  the  hard  work, 
foresight  and  courage  of  America's  business 
leaders. 

This  evening  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
about  the  basic  business  of  government: 
spending  and  taxing.  There  Is  no  more  seri- 
ous problem  facing  our  country  today  than 
the  prospect  of  the  vast  budget  deficits  that 
have  resulted  from  the  relentless  growth  of 
government  spending  in  the  postwar  period. 
There  is  no  more  difficult  requirement  than 
limiting  the  increase  in  spending  in  the 
years  ahead.  And  there  Is  no  more  challeng- 
ing task  than  shaping  the  tax  system  to 
raise  the  required  revenue  in  the  manner 
that  does  the  least  damage  to  the  economy. 
It  is  these  themes— the  explosive  growth  of 
nondefense  spending,  the  harm  caused  by 
persistent  deficits,  and  the  importance  of  fo- 
cusing on  the  quality  as  well  as  the  quantity 
of  taxes— that  I  will  discuss  tonight. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  SPENDING 

Consider  first  the  growth  of  government 
spending.  The  total  outlays  of  the  Federal 
government  have  been  rising  substantially 
faster  than  gross  national  product  for  more 
than  two  decades.  In  1960,  Federal  outlays 
accounted  for  18.5  percent  of  GNP.  By  1980. 
the  GNP  share  had  Increased  to  22.4  per- 
cent. tL  rise  of  more  than  one-fifth  in  just 
two  decades. 

The  growth  of  spending  would  have  been 
much  faster  if  the  defense  share  of  GNP 
had  not  been  cut  by  more  than  40  percent 
during  this  period,  down  from  9.1  percent  of 
GNP  in  1960  to  5.3  percent  in  1980.  Govern- 
ment spending  on  domestic  programs,  that 
is,  excluding  defense  outlays  and  interest 
payments  on  the  national  debt,  rose  from 
8.0  percent  of  GNP  in  1960  to  15.1  percent 
in  1980.  a  near  doubling  of  the  share  of 
GNP  devoted  to  nondefense  outlays.  To  ex- 
press this  same  fact  In  a  somewhat  different 
way,  real  GNP  per  capita  rose  slightly  more 
than  50  percent  between  1960  and  1980  but 
real  per  capita  government  spending  on 
nondefense  programs  tripled  during  the 
same  two  decades. 

Why  did  nondefense  outlays  grow  so 
much  more  rapidly  than  GNP?  It  would 
take  all  evening  and  then  some  to  examine 
each  major  spending  program  and  the 
reason  for  Its  rapid  growth.  But  looking 
beyond  these  details,  I  think  It  is  useful  to 
distinguish  three  fundamental  explanations 


of  the  very  rapid  growth  in  the  share  of 
GNP  devoted  to  nondefense  outlays. 

First,  the  s|>eed  at  which  many  of  the  out- 
lays grew  was  Itself  unintended  and  unan- 
ticipated. This  reflects  the  so-called  "enti- 
tlement" character  of  many  of  the  pro- 
grams introduced  or  modified  in  the  1960's 
or  early  1970's.  In  such  programs,  the  basic 
legislation  does  not  appropriate  a  fixed 
amount  of  money  for  a  particular  puipoee 
but  establishes  rules  that  define  who  is  eli- 
gible for  benefits  and  the  nature  and 
amount  of  benefits  for  which  each  person  Is 
eligible.  Funds  must  subsequently  be  appro- 
priated to  pay  for  these  benefits. 

The  Medicare  program  is  a  good  example 
of  the  unintended  and  unanticipated  growth 
in  outlays.  Medicare  was  introduced  in  1966 
and  immediately  experienced  costs  that 
were  far  greater  than  had  been  budgeted 
before  the  program  began.  A  decade  ago, 
Medicare  outlays  were  less  than  $10  bUlion. 
In  the  current  year  they  wUl  tie  more  than 
$50  billion.  And  Medicare'  actuaries  now 
project  that  by  1988  the  cost  of  the  program 
will  exceed  $100  billion  or  more  than  two 
percent  of  GNP. 

The  dramatic  growth  of  this  program  re- 
flects greater  utilization  of  services  than 
had  been  anticipated  and  a  very  much 
faster  rise  in  the  cost  of  health  care  services 
than  had  been  forecast.  For  example,  the 
cost  of  a  day  of  hospital  care,  which  had 
risen  at  less  than  7  percent  a  year  for  the 
decade  before  Medicare  was  introduced, 
jumped  more  than  13  percent  a  year  in  the 
decade  after  Medicare  began.  The  increase 
in  utilization  and  the  rapid  rise  in  costs  was 
not  an  accident  of  history  but  a  direct  re- 
sponse to  the  Medicare  program  itself. 

The  Medicare  example  Is  paralleled  in  a 
wide  variety  of  other  programs  In  such  dis- 
parte  areas  as  housing,  nutrition,  and  dis- 
ability Insurance.  In  each  case,  program 
costs  grew  far  beyond  what  had  been  antici- 
pated. 

The  government's  failure  to  anticipate  the 
full  budgetary  consequences  of  these  legisla- 
tive actions  is  an  example  of  a  more  general 
problem:  the  inherent  myopia  of  govern- 
ment decision-making.  Political  accountabil- 
ity means  that  a  policy  will  be  judged  not  by 
its  long-term  consequences  but  by  its  appar- 
ent effects  within  as  little  as  two  years.  A 
congressman  or  senator  may  understand  the 
long-run  implications  of  a  policy,  but  the 
relevance  to  him  of  those  long-nm  effects  is 
very  limited  if  voters  look  only  at  the  short- 
run  impact.  The  political  process  lacks  the 
equivalent  of  capital  assets  through  which 
private  decision-makers  are  rewarded  or  pe- 
nalized for  the  long-term  consequences  of 
previous  decisions.  And  because  the  political 
process  does  not  reward  or  punish  elected 
officials  for  the  long-term  consequences  of 
their  actions,  there  Is  little  or  no  incentive 
for  these  officials  to  learn  about  such  long- 
term  effects.  Political  myopia  reflects  the 
public's  general  inability  to  anticipate  the 
long-run  consequences  of  political  decisions 
and  even  to  associate  those  consequences 
when  they  occur  with  the  policies  that 
caused  them.  It  Is  not  surprising  therefore 
that  well-meaning  policies  frequently  have 
unexpected  adverse  consequences  and  that 
policies  with  shori-run  costs  and  long-run 
benefits  are  not  adopted. 

The  second  principal  reason  for  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  government's  share  of  nation- 
al income  during  the  past  quarter  century 
was  the  overly  optimistic  view  about  the 
long-run  prospect  for  economic  growth.  At 
the  time  that  the  new  spending  programs 
were  enacted  and  old  programs  expanded,  it 
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was  widely  thought  that  It  would  be  possible 
to  increase  government  outlays  without 
taking  a  larger  share  of  GNP  because  the 
GNP  itself  would  be  growing  rapidly.  Be- 
tween I960  and  1967,  real  GNP  grew  at  an 
annual  rate  of  4.6  percent.  Since  then  the 
growth  rate  has  been  only  2.6  percent.  This 
2  percentage  point  difference  In  growth 
rates  has  had  a  very  sul>stantial  cumulative 
effect  on  the  level  of  real  GNP  and  there- 
fore on  the  ratio  of  non-defense  outlays  to 
GNP. 

If  real  GNP  had  continued  go  grow  at  4.6 
percent  for  the  fifteen  years  since  1967,  the 
level  of  GNP  in  1982  would  have  been  35 
percent  higher  than  its  actual  value.  With 
the  higher  level  of  GNP,  the  actual  1982 
non-defense  outlays  would  have  been  11.1 
percent  of  GNP  instead  of  the  15.1  percent 
that  actually  occurred.  The  four  percentage 
point  difference  between  these  two  figures 
would  have  put  the  1982  budget  in  surplus 
instead  of  showing  a  deficit  of  3.7  percent  of 
GNP. 

In  short,  then,  nondefense  outlays  grew 
more  rapidly  and  GNP  grew  more  slowly 
than  was  anticipated  in  the  1960s  and  1970s 
when  new  programs  were  enacted  and  old 
programs  enlarged.  It  is  very  significant 
that,  even  though  experience  showed  that 
the  previous  assumptions  were  false,  noth- 
ing was  done  to  slow  the  growth  of  nonde- 
fense outlays.  Instead,  these  outlays  were  fi- 
nanced by  a  combination  of  shrinking  de- 
fense expenditures,  hidden  tax  increases, 
and  rising  budget  deficits. 

Defense  outlays  were  reduced  from  9.1 
percent  of  GNP  in  1960  to  5.3  percent  of 
GNP  in  1080,  there  was  a  widespread  na- 
tional consensus  that  defense  outlays  were 
too  low.  After  adjusting  for  inflation,  de- 
fense outlays  were  at  exactly  the  same 
dollar  cunount  in  1980  as  they  had  been  in 
1960  despite  the  doubling  of  real  GNP  that 
had  occurred  over  those  two  decades. 

The  combination  of  increasing  inflation 
and  an  unindexed  tax  system  pushed  indi- 
viduals into  higher  brackets  and  raised  the 
share  of  income  collected  in  taxes.  Ironical- 
ly, despite  so-called  tax  cuts  in  1976  and 
1978,  the  Federal  income  tax  collections 
rose  35  percent  more  than  earned  personal 
income  (i.e.  personal  income  excluding' 
transfers)  between  1965  and  1980.  The  com- 
bination of  the  Federal  personal  income  tax 
and  the  social  insurance  contribution  rose 
from  15  percent  of  earned  personal  income 
in  1960  to  23  percent  in  1980.  And,  as  a 
result  of  bracket  creep  and  rising  Social  Se- 
curity taxes,  a  couple  earning  about  twice 
the  median  income,  i.e.  about  $40,000,  saw 
their  marginal  tax  rates  rise  from  about  36 
percent  in  1960  to  more  than  55  percent  in 
1980. 

Despite  the  shrinking  defense  outlays  and 
rising  taxes,  the  budget  deficits  began  to  in- 
crease. The  deficits  were  only  a  fraction  of  a 
percent  of  GNP  in  the  1960's  but  exceeded 
two  percent  of  GNP  in  the  second  half  of 
the  1970's.  Now.  the  low  rate  of  inflation 
has  virtually  eliminated  bracket  creep  as  a 
major  "hidden"  source  of  extra  tax  revenue. 
It  is  now  clear  that  greater  tax  revenue  will 
no  longer  automatically  be  available  to  fi- 
nance a  rapidly  expanding  government 
budget.  The  government  must  at  last  recog- 
nize that  the  spending  growth  must  be  cur- 
tailed or  taxes  explicitly  increased. 

The  American  public  may  not  know  all  of 
the  numbers  that  I  have  discussed  this 
evening  but  they  undoubtedly  came  to  feel 
that  they  were  seeing  more  growth  of  gov- 
ernment spending  than  they  wanted.  They 
objected  to  paying  higher  and  higher  taxes 


tc^  finance  transfers  and  public  service 
aimed  not  at  the  poor  but  at  others  who 
were  not  so  different  from  themselves. 
Moreover,  state  and  local  spending  grew 
faster  than  Federal  government  spending, 
raising  government  spending  to  33  percent 
of  GNP  in  1980  from  25  percent  of  GNP  a 
quarter  century  earlier. 

President  Reagan  came  to  Washington 
with  a  strong  conviction  that  the  size  of  gov- 
ernment can  be  reduced  without  hurting 
the  poor.  The  legislative  changes  that  the 
Administration  proposed  and  that  Congress 
enacted  have  slowed  the  growth  of  domestic 
programs  and  have  begun  to  shrink  the 
share  of  GNP  accounted  for  by  government 
programs.  E^ren  with  no  further  legislative 
changes,  the  outlays  for  domestic  programs 
will  shrink  from  15.1  percent  of  GNP  in 
1980  to  13.6  percent  in  1988,  a  dramatic  re- 
versal of  the  steady  climb  that  had  raised 
the  nondefense  share  from  10.6  percent  of 
GNP  to  15.1  percent  in  the  previous  decade. 

It  is  of  course  true,  as  some  have  noted, 
that  the  total  outlays  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment will  take  a  larger  share  of  GNP  In  the 
current  fiscal  year— 25.2  percent— than  it 
did  in  1980  when  the  share  was  only  22.4 
percent.  But  this  increase  is  due  entirely  to 
the  recession.  The  recession  not  only  in- 
creases outlays  for  unemployment  insurance 
and  other  social  programs  but  also  lowers 
the  level  of  GNP  and  therefore  mechanical- 
ly increases  the  ratio  of  outlays  to  GNP. 
The  spending  share  of  GNP  at  what  might 
roughly  be  called  the  full  employment  level 
of  GNP— i.e.,  the  GNP  level  corresponding 
to  a  6.5  percent  unemployment  rate— would 
be  almost  exactly  the  same  this  year  (22.4 
percent)  as  it  was  in  1980. 

The  difficulty  of  achieving  further  reduc- 
tions in  domestic  spending  cannot  \ye  denied. 
By  1988,  more  than  half  of  the  domestic 
spending  will  be  in  the  Social  Security 
(OASDI)  and  Medicare  programs.  It  has 
been  widely">ecognized  for  several  years 
now  that  the  growth  of  Social  Security  had 
to  be  slowed  if  the  solvency  of  that  program 
was  to  be  preserved  without  further  rapid 
increases  in  tax  rates.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security  do  indeed  call  for  a  slowdown  in 
*  the  growth  of  benefits  and,  with  strong  bi- 
partisan support,  these  reform  proposals  are 
moving  rapidly  through  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress. 

But  just  how  much  of  a  reduction  in  bene- 
fits has  been  proposed  as  a  result  of  the  fi- 
nancial crisis  and  national  resolve  to  deal 
with  the  problem?  Very  little.  In  1980,  bene- 
fits were  4.5  percent  of  GNP  or  about  $115 
billion.  By  1988,  under  current  law,  benefits 
would  rise  to  5.0  percent  of  GNP  or  about 
$250  billion.  The  recommendation  of  the 
Social  Security  Commission,  as  embodied  in 
the  Administration's  budget,  is  to  reduce 
those  benefits  by  about  $10  billion.  Even 
with  this  change,  the  GNP  share  spent  on 
the  Social  Security  program  would  increase 
from  4.5  percent  in  1980  to  4.8  percent  in 
1988. 

The  situation  with  Medicare  is  very  simi- 
lar. The  share  of  GNP  spent  on  Medicare 
doubled  between  1970  and  1980,  rising  from 
0.7  percent  in  1970  to  1.4  percent  in  1980. 
With  the  existing  benefits  and  rules.  Medi- 
care outlays  would  rise  to  2.2  percent  of 
GNP  or  about  $110  billion  in  1988.  The 
President  has  proposed  structural  reforms 
aimed  at  reducing  Medicare  outlays, 
strengthening  protection  -against  cata- 
strophic costs  and  making  Medicare  insur- 
ance premiums  reflect  costs  more  accurate- 
ly. There  is  no  doubt  that  these  proposals 


are  controversial  and  the  Administration 
will  have  to  work  hard  for  their  enactment. 
But  if  they  are  enacted  as  proposed,  the  re- 
duction of  Medicare  outlays  relative  to  the 
current  program  would  be  only  $5  billion  a 
year  by  1988  and  Medicare  outlays  will  still 
rise  from  1.4  percent  of  GNP  in  1980  to  2.1 
percent  of  GNP  in  1988. 

As  these  facts  show,  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  slow  the  growth  of  the  major  trust- 
funded  programs  that  provide  substantial 
benefits  for  the  broad  middle  class.  Further 
reductions  in  domestic  spending  can  only  be 
achieved  by  a  careful  questioning  of  the 
myraid  of  individual  programs  financed  out 
of  general  revenue.  It  Is  in  this  part  of  the 
budget  that  President  Reagan  has  achieved 
a  dramatic  change  of  direction. 

Between  1970  and  1980.  spending  on  do- 
mestic programs  other  than  Social  Security 
and  Medicare  rose  from  6.8  percent  of  GNP 
to  9.1  percent  of  GNP.  Since  then,  the  GNP 
share  spent  on  these  programs  has  actually 
been  shrinking.  Last  year  it  was  down  to  8.3 
percent  of  GNP.  Even  with  no  further  legis- 
lative changes,  it  will  continue  to  decline  in 
the  years  ahead,  reaching  approximately 
the  same  6.8  percent  share  in  1C-S6  that  pre- 
vailed in  1970  and  then  declining  further  to 
6.4  percent  of  GNP  in  1988.  It  is  a  truly  re- 
markable achievement  in  changing  the  di- 
rection of  government. 

The  1984  budget  that  the  President  sub- 
mitted to  Congress  in  January  calls  for  fur- 
ther reductions  in  these  domestic  programs. 
If  these  budget  proposals  are  adopted  and 
no  new  spending  programs  are  introduced  or 
old  ones  enlarged,  spending  on  these  nonde- 
fense programs  will  shrink  to  5.5  percent  of  . 
GNP  in  1988.  smaller  than  the  share  In  1960 
before  the  introduction  of  programs  like 
Medicaid  and  Food  Stamps  that  have  appar- 
ently become  permanent  parts  of  the  gov- 
ernment landscape. 

IDespite  this  dramatic  progress  in  reducing 
s[>endlng  on  a  mjrriad  of  domestic  programs, 
govenment  outlays  would  still  exceed  23 
percent  of  GNP  in  1988.  about  three  per- 
centage points  higher  than  in  1970  and  five 
p>ercentage  points  higher  than  in  1960.  This 
increase  in  outlay  does  not  reflect  greater 
defense  spending,  since  the  GNP  share  de- 
voted to  defense  would  actually  be  lower  in 
1988  than  in  either  1970  or  1969.  The  pri- 
mary reason  is  the  rapid  growth  of  Social 
Security  and  Medicare  outlays  from  2.2  per- 
cent of  GNP  in  I960  to  3.8  percent  of  GNP 
in  1970  and  6.9  percent  of  GNP  in  1988.  This 
accounts  for  nearly  all  of  the  increase  in 
outlays  as  a  fraction  of  GNP  since  1960  and 
1970.  The  additional  sources  of  increased 
outlays,  the  rise  in  interest  payments  on  the 
national  debt,  was  actually  just  about  offset 
by  the  fall  in  defense  spending  as  a  share  of 
GNP  between  1960  and  1988. 

These  are  the  fundamental  facts  that 
define  the  budget  dilemma.  Despite  the 
President's  remarkable  success  in  turning 
around  the  rapid  growth  of  domestic  spend- 
ing in  a  very  wide  range  of  activities,  the  ir- 
reducible growth  of  the  Social  Security  and 
Medicare  programs  inevitably  raises  the 
share  of  government  outlays  in  national 
income.  Since  the  budget  was  balanced  in 
1960s,  the  growth  of  spending  since  then  im- 
plies that  there  must  either  be  large  budget 
deficits  or  an  increase  in  tax  receipts  as  a 
share  of  GNP. 

DEFICITS  OR  TAX  INCREASES 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  it  is 
better  to  accept  large  deficits  than  tax  in- 
creases. One  argument  for  that  conclusion  is 
that  large  deficits  put  pressure  on  the  Con- 
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gress  to  reduce  spending  while  eliminating 
those  deficits  by  t&x  Increases  would  provide 
an  opportunity  for  greater  spending.  There 
is  no  doubt  some  truth  to  that  argument 
but  I  want  to  focus  on  the  more  basic  issue 
of  the  appropriate  long-term  policy  and  not 
on  the  strategic  question  of  how  to  achieve 
the  desired  spending  reductions. 

The  more  fundamental  argument  can  be 
simunarized  as  follows:  Deficits  are  no  worse 
than  tax  increases  because  it  is  government 
spending  and  not  the  budget  deficit  that 
crowds  out  private  spending.  Moreover,  this 
line  of  reasoning  continues,  higher  taxes 
hurt  incentives  in  a  way  that  higher  deficits 
do  not. 

This  common  argiunent  is  basically  incor- 
rect. WhUe  it  is  true  that  it  is  government 
spending  that  crowds  out  private  spending, 
it  is  the  way  that  government  spending  is  fi- 
nanced that  determines  the  Icind  of  private 
spending  that  is  crowded  out.  More  specifi- 
caXiy,  budget  deficits  compete  for  the  avail- 
able funds  in  the  capital  market  and  there- 
fore crowd  out  private  investment.  In  con- 
trast, the  primary  effect  of  higher  personal 
taxes  is  to  reduce  private  consumption. 

Failure  to  prevent  persistent  large  deficits 
would  have  very  adverse  consequences  for 
the  economy  in  both  the  near  term  and  the 
more' distant  future.  The  primary  effect  of 
budget  deficits  is  to  reduce  capital  forma- 
tion. This  is  a  very  serious  problem  because 
a  high  rate  of  capital  formation  plays  a  V.ey 
part  in  increasing  productivity  and  econom- 
ic growth.  A  high  rate  of  capital  formation 
is  also  necessary  if  the  United  States  is  to 
maintain  its  role  as  a  leading  industrial 
nation  in  the  world  economy. 

For  the  past  two  decades,  total  net  private 
saving  in  the  United  States— including  the 
saving  of  households,  businesses  and  pen- 
sion funds— has  averaged  only  about  7  per- 
cent of  GNP.  A  budget  deficit  of  6  percent 
of  GNP— the  size  of  the  deficit  that  would 
persist  for  the  indefinite  future  without  leg- 
islation action— would  absorb  an  amount 
equal  to  nearly  all  of  that  saving  and  virtu- 
ally eliminate  the  increase  in  capital  intensi- 
ty as  a  source  of  higher  productivity. 

Moreover,  one  needn't  look  to  lower  long- 
term  growth  to  see  the  adverse  consequence 
of  large  budget  deficits.  The  prospect  of 
large  future  deficits  in  the  second  half  of 
the  19806  and  beyond  would  keep  long-term 
interest  rates  high  in  the  next  few  years  and 
thereby  depress  spending  on  investment  in 
plant  and  equipment  and  in  housing.  The 
higher  real  long-term  interest  rate  would 
also  keep  the  exchange  value  of  the  dollar 
very  high,  thus  encouraging  imports  and 
weakening  the  competitive  position  of  U.S. 
exports  in  the  world  economy.  In  short,  the 
prospect  of  large  budget  deficits  would 
mean  a  very  lopsided  and  unhealthy  recov- 
ery in  which  several  key  industries  fail  to 
share  in  the  economic  expansion. 

The  ineluctable  growth  of  government 
spending  and  the  adverse  consequences  of 
protracted  budget  deficits  imply  that  tax 
revenues  must  be  increased  in  the  year 
ahead.  Since  we  cannot  turn  back  the 
spending  clock  to  1960  or  1970,  we  cannot 
hold  the  level  of  taxation  at  the  19  percent 
of  GNP  that  prevailed  in  1960. 

The  I'resident's  budget  for  the  next  five 
years  recognizes  this  basic  fiscal  fact.  In  ad- 
dition to  continuing  the  process  of  reducing 
spending,  the  budget  calls  for  significant  in- 
creases in  revenue.  For  fiscal  year  1988,  the 
final  year  of  the  current  budget,  the  budget 
proposes  to  reduce  outlays  by  (100  billion 
and  to  increase  receipts  by  $84  billion.  Much 
of  the  t&x  increase  is  part  of  the  bipartisan 


plan  for  maintaining  the  solvency  of  the 
Social  Security  system.  Other  major  compo- 
nents are  the  oil  tax  and  the  persontd 
income  tax  surcharge  that  make  up  the 
standby  tax.  With  these  tax  increases,  total 
receipts  in  1988  are  forecast  to  be  about  21 
percent  of  GNP,  just  about  the  same  share 
as  in  1981. 

THE  QDANTITT  AICD  QUALITY  OP  TAXES 

The  tax  burden  on  the  economy  depends 
not  only  on  the  quantity  of  taxes  but  also 
on  the  quality  of  taxes.  All  taxes  are  bad 
but  some  taxes  are  worse  than  others.  Taxes 
are  bad  not  only  because  they  take  away  the 
fruits  of  labor,  of  risk-taking  and  of  saving 
but  also  because  they  distort  economic  deci- 
sions and  thereby  lead  to  a  wasteful  misallo- 
cation  of  resources.  Although  there  is  no 
simple  rule  for  improving  the  quality  of 
taxes,  there  are  a  few  principles  that  ctui  be 
a  useful  guide.  The  most  basic  principle  is  to 
minimize  the  tax-inducted  distortions  of 
economic  choices — choices  about  how  much 
to  work,  about  how  much  to  save,  and  about 
how  to  invest  the  capital  that  results  from 
such  saving.  A  key  corollary  of  this  principle 
is  that  the  marginal  tax  rates  paid  on  addi- 
tional income  or  profits  are  more  important 
than  the  average  tax  rates.  A  second  impli- 
cation is  that  taxes  do  more  harm  when 
they  are  levied  on  individuals  or  activities 
that  are  more  responsive  to  tax  rules.  Taxes 
that  reduce  the  incentive  to  save  or  that 
cause  a  misallocation  of  capital  among  dif- 
ferent uses  are  particularly  undesirable  be- 
cause they  unnecessarily  increase  the  total 
economic  burden  of  the  tax  system  and 
reduce  productivity  and  economic  growth. 

The  tax  changes  that  the  President  has 
supported  and  that  have  been  enacted  into 
law  deserve  very  high  marks  for  increasing 
the  quality  of  the  tax  system.  The  top  mar- 
ginal tax  rate  was  reduced  from  70  percent 
to  50  percent.  Margined  tax  rates  at  virtual- 
ly all  income  levels  have  been  reduced  by 
the  reductions  that  cut  rates  by  15  percent 
since  1981  and  will  reduce  them  a  further  10 
percent  this  year.  Those  who  would  repeal 
the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  would  leave 
marginal  tax  rates  permanently  higher.  The 
specific  proposal  to  limit  the  tax  reduction 
to  $700  would  have  the  particularly  undesir- 
able effect  of  eliminating  any  reduction  in 
marginal  tax  rates  for  millions  of  taxpayers 
while  reducing  their  average  tax  rates.  For 
example,  a  couple  with  taxable  income  of 
$36,000  next  year  would  pay  virtually  the 
same  amount  of  tax  with  or  without  the 
$700  cap  but  would  face  a  marginal  tax  rate 
of  37  percent  if  the  $700  cap  is  enacted  in- 
stead of  the  33  percent  that  would  result 
from  the  full  tax  cut.  Overall,  the  $700  cap 
would  produce  about  $6  billion  of  extra  rev- 
enue but  would  leave  marginal  tax  rates 
permanently  higher  for  taxpayers  now 
facing  marginal  tax  rates  of  33  to  45  per- 
cent. 

The  inflation  indexing  of  the  personal 
income  tax  that  was  enacted  in  1981  and  is 
scheduled  to  become  effective  in  1985  will 
automatically  prevent  inflation  from  push- 
ing individuals  into  tax  brackets  with  higher 
marginal  tax  rates.  Without  indexing,  only 
four  or  five  years  of  moderate  inflation 
would  be  needed  to  push  a  couple  from  the 
28  percent  marginal  tax  rate  bracket  to  the 
33  percent  bracket  and  a  few  more  years 
would  take  them  to  the  38  percent  bracket. 

The  rise  in  Social  Security  pajroU  taxes 
causes  less  economic  distortion  than  an 
equal  increase  in  income  taxes.  To  the 
extent  that  individuals  recognize  that 
higher  Social  Security  tax  payments  imply 
higher  future  benefits,  the  payroll  deduc- 
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tions  are  seen  less  as  a  tax  than  as  forced 
savings.  I  would  not  exaggerate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  but  I  do  think  that  it  may  have 
some  favorable  effect  and  that  this  favor- 
able effect  can  be  strengthened  by  helping 
employees  to  see  this  link  between  extra 
taxes  and  extra  benefits.  A  second  favorable 
feature  of  the  Social  Security  tax  is  that 
there  Is  a  maximum  income  on  which  the 
tax  is  levied.  For  anyone  earning  more  than 
$35,700,  an  extra  dollar  of  earnings  involves 
no  extra  tax.  So  when  the  marginal  tax  rate 
of  the  personal  income  tax  gets  relatively 
high,  the  extra  marginal  tax  associated  with 
the  payroll  tax  is  eliminated.  A  final  virtue 
of  the  Social  Security  tax  is  that,  unlike  the 
income  tax,  it  does  not  reduce  the  return  to 
saving  and  investment.  No  tax  is  good,  let 
alone  perfect,  but  the  payroll  tax  has  many 
virtues  and  is  a  desirable  way  to  finance  the 
nearly  half  of  domestic  spending  that  is  de- 
voted to  Social  Security  and  Medicare. 

SAVINGS  AMD  INVKSTMZNT 

The  1981  tax  legislation  marked  a  major 
shift  of  tax  policy  away  from  discriminating 
against  savings  and  capital  fomuition. 
Indeed,  there  were  no  fewer  than  six  sub- 
stantial changes  in  the  personal  tax  rules 
aimed  at  encouraging  individuals  to  save 
more.  Of  particular  significance  was  the  fea- 
ture that  permits  the  40  million  employees 
who  already  participate  in  company  pension 
plans  to  make  additional  tax  deductible  con- 
tributions of  up  to  $2000  a  year  to  Individ- 
ual Retirement  Accounts.  This  change  has 
established  the  principle  that  individuals 
should  not  pay  tax  on  a  portion  of  their 
income  that  is  not  spent  and  that  the  inter- 
est and  dividends  on  that  saving  should  also 
accumulate  tax  free  until  the  entire  amount 
is  withdrawn  to  be  spent. 

I  believe  that  the  new  IRA  accounts  will 
gradually  increase  the  rate  of  saving  in  the 
economy.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  critics  who 
claim  that  the  expanded  IRA  provision  and 
other  rules  will  simply  induce  individuals  to 
transfer  assets  from  one  type  of  account  to 
another  to  claim  the  tax  advantage.  In  a 
study  that  I  did  before  joining  the  govern- 
ment, I  found  that  the  majority  of  families 
have  only  enough  financial  assets  on  hand 
to  take  advantage  of  the  new  Individual  Re- 
tirement Account  option  for  less  than  two 
years  and  then  would  have  to  save  more  to 
get  any  tax  benefit. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  individuals  who 
would  save  at  least  $2,000  a  year  even  with- 
out the  IRA  account.  For  them,  the  IRA 
provides  no  additional  incentive  to  save.  The 
1981  tax  law  therefore  provided  a  further 
saving  incentive  for  savings  that  are  not 
part  of  an  IRA,  a  Keogh  plan  or  a  corporate 
pension  plan.  Beginning  in  1985.  a  tsixpayer 
will  be  able  to  exclude  from  taxable  income 
15  percent  of  all  interest  receipts  up  to 
$6,000.  Although  this  exclusion  is  only  very 
partial  and  is  also  subject  to  a  dollar  limit,  it 
does  increase  the  overall  incentive  to  save 
aind  reinforces  the  tax  principle  that  savings 
or  capital  income  deserve  special  treatment. 
An  indirect  but  very  important  source  of  re- 
ductions in  the  effective  tax  rate  on  income 
from  savings  has  been  the  fall  in  inflation. 
Because  our  tax  law  bases  tax  liability  on 
nominal  interest  income  and  nominal  cap- 
ital gains,  a  lower  rate  of  inflation  can  mean 
a  substantial  reduction  in  the  effective  rate 
of  tax.  An  individual  in  the  30  percent  tax 
bracket  who  earned  a  15  percent  interest 
rate  when  the  inflation  rate  was  10  percent 
had  an  after  tax  yield  of  10.5  percent  and  an 
after-tax  real  yield  of  only  0.5  percent.  By 
contrast,  if  that  individual  earns  a  10  per- 


cent interest  rate  when  the  Inflation  rate  is 
5  percent,  the  after  tax  yield  is  7  percent 
and  the  real  after  tax  yield  is  2  percent.  The 
effective  tax  rate  on  the  same  real  interest 
income  falls  from  90  percent  when  inflation 
is  10  percent  to  60  percent  when  inflation  is 
5  percent.  In  emphasizing  that  the  tax  re- 
duction caused  by  lower  inflation  is  substan- 
tisU,  I  don't  mean  to  minimize  the  remaining 
tax  distortion  that  even  a  5  percent  rate  of 
inflation  can  cause. 

The  interaction  of  inflation  and  the  exist- 
ing tax  accounting  methods  for  depreciation 
and  Inventories  also  caused  the  effective  tax 
rate  on  the  income  from  corporate  capital 
to  rise  sharply  in  the  1970s.  In  the  mid- 
1960s,  nonfinancial  corporations,  their 
shareholders  and  their  creditors  paid  taxes 
to  the  federal,  state  and  local  govenunents 
equal  to  55  percent  of  their  real  capital 
income,  including  both  equity  and  debt.  By 
the  second  half  of  the  1970s,  the  tax  share 
had  jumped  to  68  percent,  back  to  where  it 
had  been  in  the  early  1950s  before  acceler- 
ated depreciation  and  before  the  investment 
tax  credit.  With  the  tax  bite  rising  from  55 
percent  to  68  percent,  the  share  left  for  the 
providers  of  capital  fell  from  45  percent  to 
32  percent,  a  decline  of  nearly  one-third. 
The  real  after-tax  rate  of  return  to  those 
who  provide  the  debt  and  equity  capital  was 
only  3.1  percent  by  the  late  1970s,  just  not 
enough  to  provide  an  adequate  incentive  for 
saving  and  risk-taking. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  substantial 
Increase  in  the  effective  tax  rate  occurred 
despite  occasional  reductions  in  the  statuto- 
ry corporate  tax  rate  and  liberalization  of 
the  statutory  depreciation  rules.  The  effec- 
tive tax  rate  rose  because  the  increasing 
rate  of  inflation  caused  a  rise  in  the  value  of 
artificial  tax  accounting  profits  relative  to 
real  profits.  The  primary  source  of  this  was 
due  to  the  reduced  value  of  real  deprecia- 
tion of  plant  and  equipment. 

The  great  significance  of  this  is  that  the 
sharp  reduction  in  inflation  that  has  been 
achieved  since  1980  automatically  implies  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  effective  rate  of 
tax  on  the  income  from  cort>orate  capital. 
In  addition,  the  Administration  proposed 
and  Congress  enacted  in  1981  a  major 
change  in  tax  depreciation  rules  that  pro- 
vides for  substantially  faster  and  therefore 
more  valuable  depreciation  than  had  previ- 
ously existed.  Although  the  1982  tax  act 
modified  the  1981  improvements,  the  net 
effect  of  the  two  tax  changes  and  the  lower 
rate  of  Inflation  represented  a  significant 
improvement  for  virtually  aU  types  of  de- 
preciable investment. 

The  combination  of  a  low  inflation  rate 
and  the  tax  changes  that  the  Administra- 
tion successfully  sponsored  in  1981  can 
bring  the  overall  effective  tax  rate  on  the 
income  from  corporate  capital  down  sub- 
stantially and  back  below  even  the  55  per- 
cent effective  tax  rate  of  the  mid-1960s.  Al- 
though this  effective  tax  rate  would  still  be 
higher  than  many  of  us  would  like  to  see,  it 
would  be  at  its  lowest  level  In  the  entire 
post-war  period.  The  result  would  be  a  very 
substantial  improvement  in  the  incentive  to 
invest  in  corporate  capital.  Second,  the 
present  value  of  depreciation  and  the  effec- 
tive tax  rate  on  corporate  investment  still 
depends  a  great  deal  on  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion. A  return  of  the  rate  of  inflation  to  10 
percent  would  offset  more  than  half  of  the 
gain  that  has  been  made  in  improving  the 
value  of  depreciation  allowances. 

There  are  of  course  those  who  point  to 
the  current  low  level  of  investment  in  plant 
and  equipment  as  evidence  that  the  In- 


creased investment  incentives  have  failed 
and  are  unlikely  to  improve  Investment  in 
the  future.  It  Is  Indeed  true  that  real  busi- 
ness Investment  In  new  plant  and  equipment 
was  about  5  percent  lower  in  1982  than  in 
1981  and  is  expected  to  decline  another  5 
percent  t>etween  1982  and  1983.  But  this 
should  not  be  Interpreted  as  evidence  that 
the  improved  tax  climate  for  business  in- 
vestment has  failed.  The  fall  In  Investment 
indicates  that  the  short-run  business  cycle 
conditions  have  outweighed  the  long-run 
improvement  in  potential  after-tax  profit- 
ability. With  capacity  utilization  below  70 
percent  and  real  corporate  profits  about 
one-third  lower  than  they  were  In  1979,  it  is 
not  at  all  surprising  that  investment  has  de- 
clined substantially.  Investment  continues 
at  its  current  rate  only  because  firms  look  at 
their  longer-run  needs  for  capacity  and  at 
the  opportunities  for  cost-saving  invest- 
ments in  modernizing  existing  plants.  With- 
out the  favorable  tax  changes,  the  invest- 
ment rate  might  have  been  significantly 
lower  than  It  Is  today.  I  am  convinced  that 
as  the  recovery  begins  and  capacity  utiliza- 
tion increases,  the  new  tax  rules  will  mean  a 
higher  level  of  capital  formation  in  business 
plant  and  equipment  than  would  otherwise 
have  occurred. 

Although  the  recent  changes  in  the  tax 
treatment  of  saving  and  investment  repre- 
sent a  major  improvement  over  the  earlier 
tax  rules,  there  is  no  reason  for  complacen- 
cy. More  can  be  done  and  should  be  done  to 
strengthen  the  Incentives  to  save  and  to 
Invest  In  business  plant  and  equipment.  It 
would  be  inappropriate  for  me  in  my  cur- 
rent position  to  suggest  any  specific  changes 
that  I  might  favor.  But  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  this  is  a  subject  in  which  I  am  person- 
ally very  interested  and  one  which  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  careful  attention  in  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

TAX  INDEXING 

There  is  a  final  aspect  of  tax  policy  on 
which  I  want  to  conunent  this  evening:  the 
inflation  indexing  of  the  personal  income 
tax  that  is  now  scheduled  to  begin  in  1985. 
The  long-term  success  or  failure  of  Ronald 
Reagan's  economic  program  is  likely  to 
hinge  more  on  retaining  the  tax  Indexing 
feature  of  the  personal  Income  tax  than  on 
any  other  piece  of  legislation.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  most  important  legislative 
battle  this  year  will  be  over  the  attempt  to 
repeal  indexing. 

The  repeal  of  indexing  would  mean  that 
bracket  creep  would  raise  taxes  higher  and 
higher,  permitting  Congress  to  finance  ever 
greater  amounts  of  government  spending 
without  having  to  vote  explicitly  for  any  in- 
crease in  tax  rates.  The  repeal  of  indexing 
would  thus  give  Congress  a  strong  incentive 
to  pursue  policies  that  increase  the  rate  of 
inflation.  With  indexing  gone,  splrallng  In- 
flation would  generate  a  surge  of  tax  reve- 
nues that  could  finance  greater  government 
spending  while  permitting  Congress  the  po- 
litical luxury  of  occasionally  voting  so-caUed 
"tax  cuts"  that  actually  failed  to  offset  in- 
flation but  provided  a  framework  for  fur- 
ther income  redistribution. 

Surely  many  financial  investors  would  in- 
terpret the  repeal  of  indexing  as  an  indica- 
tion that  inflation  would  soon  be  qn  the 
rise.  The  result  would  be  an  increase  hi  in- 
terest rates,  especially  long-term  interest 
rates  on  bonds  and  mortgages.  Higher  inter- 
est rates  could  threaten  the  recovery  In 
housing  and  other  interest  sensitive  sectors 
and  possibly  bring  the  incipient  recovery  in 
the  economy  as  a  whole  to  a  premature  end. 


President  Reagan  believes  that  an  uni- 
dexed  tax  system  is  fundamentally  dishon- 
est and  has  said  that  he  would  veto  legisla- 
tion that  repealed  indexing.  But,  quite 
frankly,  the  President  needs  your  help  in 
persuading  Congress  that  tax  indexing  has 
widespread  support  and  must  not  be  re-  . 
pealed  or  poslrwned. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  budget  that 
preserves  tax  indexing  while  shrinking  the  ! 
deficit  rapidly  as  the  economy  recovers.  It  is  ' 
now  critical  that  the  Congress  move  quickly 
to  join  with  the  Administration  in  making 
the  legislative  changes  that  are  needed  to 
assure  financial  markets  and  others  that 
the  economy  Is  firmly  on  the  path  to  budget 
balance. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  1983  is  a  crucial 
year  for  our  economic  future.  The  tax  and 
budget  policies  adopted  this  year  will  influ- 
ence our  economic  performance  for  many 
years  to  come.  We  no^  must  all  work  to- 
gether to  make  sure  that  the  policies  are 
wise  and  that  the  economic  future  Is 
bright.* 


JOBS  TAX  CREDITS.  S.  371 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  12,  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil to  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee met  to  discuss  issues  of  concern 
to  the  smaU  business  community.  One 
of  the  topics  which  generated  ex- 
tended debate  was  the  use  of  jobs  tax 
credits.  Jobs  tax  credits  are  a  concept 
which  I  feel  address  many  problems  of 
our  current  economic  situation  and  I 
have  introduced  legislation,  S.  371, 
which  seeks  to  promote  the  use  of  this 
valuable  tool  in  the  marketplace. 
Thus,  I  was  very  interested  in  the  com- 
ments of  these  small  business  leaders 
on  a  matter  of  mutual  interest. 

I  was  struck  by  the  sense  of  obliga- 
tion expressed  by  the  council  members 
to  lend  a  hand  in  retraining  our  Na- 
tion's unemployed.  These  men  and 
women  felt  a  responsibility  to  employ 
unskilled  workers  and  provide  them 
with  a  gainful  future.  Most  partici- 
pants agreed  that  Jobs  tax  credits 
could  do  much  in  promoting  their  ef- 
forts to  upgrade  the  skills  of  our  Na- 
tion's unemployed. 

There  were  also  comments  on  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  jobs  tax 
credit  in  terms  of  capital  retention  for 
small  businesses.  With  the  cost  of  cap- 
ital still  high  for  small  finns  and  the 
capital  base  for  small  business  subject 
to  wide  variations,  jobs  tax  credits  pro- 
vide a  means  of  retaining  a  significant 
degree  of  the  business'  capital. 

While  most  coimcil  members  agreed 
that  a  jobs  tax  credit  is  a  good  idea, 
many  expressed  reservations  about  the 
cost  of  such  legislation.  In  this  time  of 
fiscal  austerity  such  concerns  are  per- 
haps more  warranted  than  ever.  To 
answer  this  legitimate  concern,  Mr. 
President,  I  am  pleased  to  point  out 
that  the  cost  of  S.  371  in  terms  of  lost 
revenue  is  not  great.  The  figures  pro- 
vided me  by  the  Joint  Tax  Committee 
illustrate  the  revenue  impact  of  S.  371 
over  the  next  5  fiscal  years.  I  submit 
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for  the  Record  the  table  showing  the  peace.  Perhaps  now  is  the  time  to  initi-  spokesman  for  Solidarity,  clearly  un- 

revenue  estimate  of  S.  371.  ate  a  program  to  counter  the  terrorist  derscore  the  continuity  of  the  Nazi 

Targeted  Job*  Tax  Credit  Amendment*  Act  threat  in  order  to  insure  the  security  regime  in  the  Soviet  presence. 

of  1983  and  safety  of  our  citizens  abroad.  ^j.   president,  I  would  like  to  take 

Fiscal  years:                                       BiUiom  I  urge  aU  Americans,  m  light  of  this  ^j^j^  opportunity  to  praise  Mr.  Walesa 

l»M „ -$0.6  tragedy    to  support  our  Pr^ident  to  ,or  his  courage,  courage  of  the  highest 

1?S:::==:::::::::=^^^^^      ::?  SS^Son'^SSe'SL'L.t  order,  m  his  refusal  to  submit  to  this 

1987 -.4  conflict,  and  to  show  these  terrorists    Pressure. 

1988 -.1  and  their  supporters  that  the  United       Mr.  President,  there  are  several  fac- 

When  we  consider  the  revenue  States  will  not  stand  idly  by  while  this  tors  imderlylng  the  Polish  Oovem- 
impact  of  jobs  tax  credit  legislation,  type  of  atrocity  occurs,  nor  will  we  menfs  actions  in  the  past  few  days. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  to  weigh  in  the  submit  to  armed  terrorist  aggression.  One  is  the  symbolic  power  inherent  In 
effect  of  decreased  Federal  expendl-  As  a  Senator  from  New  York  State,  I  the  celebration  of  the  aruiiversary  of 
tures  for  unemployment  compensa-  offer  my  deepest  sympathies  and  con-  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising.  The  fact 
tion.  welfare  payments,  and  other  as-  dolences  to  the  family  of  Frank  J.  that  the  head  of  the  PLO  mission  in 
sistance  programs  that  occur  when  Johnston  of  New  York,  First  Secretary  Warsaw,  Puad  Yassin,  thought  it  ap- 
people  are  put  back  to  work.  In  addl-  of  the  U.S.  Embassy's  Economic  and  propriate  to  lay  a  wreath  at  the  monu- 
tion  to  these  significant  savings  there  Commercial  Section.  I  call  upon  my  ^gj,t  serves  as  a  sign  that  all  people 
is  the  increased  sense  of  self-worth  an  colleagues  to  denounce  this  attack,  acknowlege  the  heroism  of  those  who 
individual  feels  when  he  or  she  is  and  to  honor  those  Americans  who  resist  oppression 
taking  home  a  paycheck.  These  bene-  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  service  of  .  ./^  ,  " ,  ,^  ,  , 
fits,  in  my  estimation,  wiU  more  than  their  country..  ^  Another  factor  is  the  fast  approach- 
offset  the  minimal  cost  of  S.  371.                                    ^«  May  Day  celebrations.  May  1  is  a 

A  final  comment  I  wish  to  relate  poi  tsh  rouHAGE                  ^^^    ^^^^    always    generates    strong 

from  the  National  Advisory  CouncU  „     .J^^^"  oJ^r    «     »,    ,^     .     emotions  and  often  brings  violence  in 

meeting  is  the  recognition  that  jobs  •  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President     many  parts  of  the  worid.  Each  year 

tax  credit  provide  persons  with  real  April  marks  the  40th  anniversary  of    governments    and    resistance    groups 

jobs  where  they  can  learn  marketable  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  Uprising  of  1943    ^like  take  advantage  of  the  historic 

skills.  Jobs  tax  credits  do  not  create  against  the  Nazis  This  anniversary  is    nature  of  this  date  to  advertise  their 

public  works  jobs  which  may  be  gone  important  not  only  to  Polish  Jews,  but    interests.    When    Lech    Walesa    an- 

In  a  short  period  of  time.  ^    a"    Pplf  s.    The    uprising    m    the    nounced  that  he  had  met  with  under- 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend  Jewish  ghetto  was  strongly  supported  ^^^  solidarity  leaders  to  discuss 
the  members  of  the  National  Advisory  by  the  P°J|fJj  ,  ""^^f Jf^OF**;-  /J,^  plans  for  May  Day  demonstrations,  it 
Council  for  the  forthright  manner  in  ghetto  w^  Sl^r^iS  ^p  If,t^  fi^  occasioned  the  first  of  three  deten- 
which  they  accepted  their  responsibil-  °^„,y*I?f  *  ^?f /?^**-  °"^  °"'  °'  """^  tions  by  authorities. 
Z  Sd'eZS^enTthaToT^aiSSs  ^e'JoM^T; o^fldl  Poles  was  made  A  third  worry  for  the  Communist 
mfeS>lov^d  L^SeratelHeed  It  il  clear  at  a  mass  held  to  honor  the  vie-  authorities  is  the  great  potential  for 
ourr^ponsibUitytodowhatwecanto  tims  of  the  uprising  when  Szymon  Solidarity  to  influence  other  move- 
promote  such  activity  S  371  does  Szurmiej,  director  of  the  National  Yid-  ments  for  freedom.  An  article  m  the 
much  to  stimulate  employment  in  the  dish  Theater,  spoke  from  the  altar  of  Washington  Post  this  week-April  20- 
smaU  business  sector  and  in  the  econo-  the  Catholic  church.  He  said:  refers  to  unrest  in  Estonia,  fomented 
my  as  a  whole.  As  such,  it  is  an  impor-  The  three  and  a  half  million  Jews  who  in  part  by  what  they  see  there  as  the 
tant  measure  which  I  urge  my  col-  "ved  in  the  country  with  the  Poles  were  like  successes  of  the  Solidarity  movement 
leagues  to  support.*  onefamUy.  ^  Poland.  Were  the  authorities  to 
,  What  happened  to  Warsaw  at  the  allow  any  public  demonstration  of  sup- 
.T-^T^  n«»^T«r^  ^i:.  TTx^  TT  c  hands  of  the  Nazis  could  happen  port  for  Solidarity,  which  an  appear- 
^^i^v  ™  «ii' Wr  again-tWs  time  under  the  tanks  and  ^nce  by  Lech  Walesa  would  most  cer- 
EMBASSY  IN  BEIRUT  gu„s  of  the  Russians.  The  Polish  ^^inly  be,  it  might  signal  to  potential 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  people  know  only  too  weU  the  dangers  resisters  the  lenience  if  not  weakness 
today  to  voice  my  outrage  over  the  in  maintaining  their  struggle  for  free-  ^^  ^j^^  Communist  regime 
brutal  terrorist  attack  on  the  U.S.  Em-  dom.  Not  only  Poland's  own  history,  „  „  ,^  ,  *  j  "  ^  »*  ,  ♦».» 
bassy  in  Beirut.  Terrorism  is  a  disease  but  events  in  Hungary,  Czechoslova-  Finally,  the  projected  visit  of  the 
that  has  plagued  the  worid  for  many  kia,  and  Afghanistan  show  only  too  Pope  in  June  is  a  focus  of  concern  for 
centuries,  but  never  to  the  degree  or  painfully  what  happens  to  those  who  the  Polish  authorities.  I  ask  the 
frequency  witnessed  in  the  last  two  defy  the  Russians.  As  Americans,  we  Senate,  why  is  the  Pope's  message  of 
decades.  The  recent  attack  on  the  U.S.  are  duty  bound  to  encourage  these  peace  and  of  respect  for  mankind  a 
Embassy  in  imparalleled  in  the  history  struggles  for  freedom.  As  Americans,  threat  to  Polish  Communist  authori- 
of  American  diplomatic  missions.  The  we  should  be  reminded  by  their  hard-  ties?  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  the 
senseless  brutality  of  this  bombing  won  steps  to  freedom  of  our  own  per-  Polish  military  and  the  Soviets  are 
attack,  in  which  scores  of  iimocent  haps  too  easy  path.  afraid.  Why?  Why  does  a  movement 
people  were  killed  or  wounded,  reveals  Lech  Walesa,  one  of  the  most  coura-  for  freedom  of  choice,  of  speech,  of  re- 
the  true  mentality,  not  only  of  the  geous  men  of  our  time,  was  detained  ligion,  of  pursuit  of  happiness,  consti- 
perpetrators  of  this  crime,  but  of  all  en  route  to  Warsaw  last  week.  He  had  tute  such  a  potential  danger  to  them? 
terrorists.  Despite  all  the  "ideological"  intended  to  lay  a  wreath  at  the  foot  of  perhaps  because  such  a  message 
banter,  there  is  no  justification  for  the  Warsaw  ghetto  monument.  In  makes  manifest  the  essential  human- 
thls  heinous  crime,  or  for  any  other  spite  of  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  ^^  ^j  people  and  condemns  any 
act  of  terrorism.  Polish  authorities  to  use  this  ani^ver-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^jgj^jgg  ^^^^  j  ^y.  j^e  dis- 
Terrorism  is  a  significant  barrier  to  sary  to  obscure  the  repressioris  of  the  ^jnguished  Members  of  this  body  to  re- 
any  negotiated  settlement  in  the  present  Government  in  loud  polemics  _  »  ...  „  „  aooroaches 
Middle  East.  It  is  the  major  destebillz-  against  the  Nazis,  their  actions  in  de-  ^S  .^^ 'tten^cSimy  t^  eve^  to 
ing  factor  in  this  volatile  region,  as  taining  Mr.  Walesa  three  times  in  less  a"°  to  attend  carefully  to  events  m 
demonstrated  by  recent  assassinations  than  1  week  and  in  the  arrest  of  '^o'ana. 
of    those    individuals    committed    to  Janusz  Onyszkiewicz,  former  national       Thank  you,  Mr.  President.* 
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SENIOR  CITIZENS 


•  Mr.  VELIj.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
splendid  example  of  full  utilization  of 
the  talents  and  experience  of  our 
senior  citizens. 

The  example  is  provided  by  Charles 
Swartz,  a  71-year-old  Rhode  Islander 
who  draws  upon  his  44  year  career  in 
the  textile  business  to  serve  as  finan- 
cial consultant  to  other  senior  citizens 
at  the  Old  Stone  Bank,  Rhode  Island's 
second  largest  commercial  bank. 

Mr.  Swartz  conceived  the  idea  of  the 
service  himself  after  observing  that 
senior  citizens  needed  a  reliable  source 
of  information  and  advice,  and  his  ef- 
forts have  won  high  praise  from  his 
banking  colleagues  as  well  as  his 
senior  citizen  clients. 

I  congratulate  him  for  his  energy 
and  determination  in  making  his  tal- 
ents available  in  such  an  exemplary 
maimer. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  for  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  "Old  Stone 
Bank's  Senior  Citizens'  Financial  Con- 
sultant," by  Theodore  W.  Barnes, 
president  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Old  Stone  Corp.,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  September  1982  issue  of 
United  States  Banker. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  United  States  Banker,  September 
1982] 

Old  Stone  Bank's  Senior  CrruzMS' 

Financial  Consultant 

(By  Theodore  W.  Barnes) 

In  late  October  1980,  Old  Stone  found 
something  new  to  add  to  Its  existing  services 
for  older  customers.  In  doing  so,  the  bank's 
efforts  on  behalf  of  seniors  have  acquired  a 
very  positive  and  personable  image. 

Old  Stone  is  offering,  free  of  charge,  the 
services  of  a  financial  consultant  who  is  a 
senior  citizen  himself. 

Seventy-one  years  young,  Charles  Swartz 
joined  Old  Stone  approximately  two  years 
ago  as  the  bank's  first  senior  citizens'  finan- 
cial consultant.  His  portfolio  is  impressive 
and  his  credentisds  trace  a  44-year  career  in 
the  textile  industry.  Upon  his  retirement, 
he  put  his  executive  abilities  to  work  for  the 
elderly  via  an  amazing  variety  of  roles. 

Swartz  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Rhode  Island  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  and  on  the  Governor's  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Aging.  He  also  participated  in  the 
Department  of  Elderly  Affairs  Preretire- 
ment Planning  Program,  service  on  the 
Senior  Citizens  Transportation  Board  and 
an  election  advisor  to  the  Silver  Haired  Leg- 
islature. "Hands  on"  experience  as  a  Meals 
on  Wheels  volunteer  is  yet  another  part  of 
his  activity  in  support  of  Rhode  Island's  el- 
derly. 

If  Old  Stone  had  set  down  on  paper  the 
qualifications  they  were  looking  for  in  a 
senior  citizens'  financial  consultant,  the 
bank  would  have  been  hard  pressed  to  find 
a  candidate  as  suitable  as  Charles  Swartz. 

However,  the  bank  did  not  find  him  .  .  . 
he  actually  found  the  bank  .  .  .  and  it  hap- 
pened this  way: 

A  TIMELY  IDEA 

Several  years  into  a  retirement  that  could 
hardly  be  described  as  "leisurely"  had  given 
Charles  Swartz  an  intensive  view  of  the 


needs  of  older  citizens.  High  on  the  list  of 
priorities  was  the  need  for  information  on 
practical,  everyday  matters  pertaining  to 
health,  housing  and  finance. 

He  found  it  amazing  that  some  individuals 
actually  sought  financial  advice  from  news- 
paper columnists  on  the  most  vital  mone- 
tary matters;  how  to  provide  for  sufficient 
income  in  later  years  or  how  to  invest  the 
money  received  from  the  sale  of  a  home. 
Charles  Swartz  felt  strongly  that  this  type 
of  advice  should  come  fipm  banks,  and 
banks  should  be  making  an  extra  effort  to 
reach  out  to  older  citizens  with  this  kind  of 
help. 

Charlie  (as  he  prefers  to  be  called)  con- 
tacted several  Rhode  Island  banks  to  discuss 
his  idea  of  financial  counseling  for  senior 
citizens.  The  various  bank  executives  he  met 
with  agreed  that  his  idea  had  merit.  One 
bank— Old  Stone  Bank,  the  second  largest 
conunercial  bank  in  Rhode  Island— swiftly 
put  his  concept  into  action. 

Charlie  literally  took  his  senior  citizens' 
financial  consultant  services  "on  the  road" 
and  began  to  make  numerous  appearances, 
talking  to  large  and  small  groups  at  housing 
complexes  for  the  elderly,  community  cen- 
ters, local  libraries,  churches,  preretirement 
planning  sessions  and  senior  citizen  centers. 

ROW  HE  DOES  IT 

His  approach  to  financial  counseling  Is  to 
provide  people  with  information  on  the  op- 
tions open  to  them.  To  help  them  get  a 
clear  picture  of  their  financial  status,  Char- 
lie devised  a  very  practical,  workable,  four- 
part  form.  By  filling  out  this  "financial 
tool,"  individuals  put  down  on  paper  their 
assets  and  liabilities.  For  many,  this  is  a 
first-time  experience  and  a  most  revealing 
one.  With  this  information  they  can  then 
move  on  to  some  basic  financial  planning. 

Charlie's  format  for  speaking  engage- 
ments is  totally  flexible;  he  appears  solo  or 
has  Old  Stone  officers  accompany  him. 

Charlie,  officially  part  of  the  bank's  Mar- 
keting Group,  has  an  office  within  the 
group's  facilities. 

On  occasion  he  makes  house  calls  to  sen- 
iors who  are  shut-ins  or  patients  in  nursing 
homes  and  sets  in  motion  procedures  to 
help  resolve  problems,  financial  or  other- 
wise. Charlie's  vast  experience  with  State 
and  government  agencies  for  the  elderly 
enable  him  to  serve  as  an  excellent  "sound- 
ing board"  on  matters  pertaining  to  seniors. 

Old  Stone  Bank  makes  good  use  of  Char- 
lie as  an  effective  communicator  both  exter- 
nally and  internally.  Last  year,  an  insurance 
company  that  provided  policies  to  older 
bank  customers  decided  to  cancel  the  poli- 
cies. Although  the  bank  was  not  resi>onsible, 
the  situation  could  have  been  embarrassing. 
Charlie  was  asked  to  handle  incoming  in- 
quiries and  he  did  so  in  true  diplomatic 
fashion. 

As  Charlie  so  neatly  puts  it,  "Outside  the 
bank,  I  represent  Old  Stone  to  senior  citi- 
zens. Inside  the  bank,  I  represent  seniors 
citizens  to  Old  Stone." 

He  does  a  great  Job  on  both  fronts,  and 
this  past  June,  Charlie  was  the  winner  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Better  Business  Bureau's 
Courtesy  Award  for  helpful  service  to  the 
public. 

Charlie's  endeavors  under  the  Old  Stone 
banner  have  strengthened  the  bank's  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  seniors,  by  giving  it  a 
focal  point  and  a  positive  personality.* 


REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
LEGAL  SERVICES  CORPORATION 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  April  21.  I  Joined  Senator 
Eagleton  and  several  other  colleagues 
In  introducing  legislation  to  reauthor- 
ize the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  I 
did  so.  despite  the  administration's 
desire  to  eliminate  funding  for  the 
Corporation,  because  I  believe  that 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  and 
the  legal  services  program  play  an  es- 
sential role  In  our  system  of  justice. 

Perhaps  the  most  noble  of  our  Na- 
tion's historical  commitments  is  to 
assure  equal  justice  for  all  citizens. 
The  Legal  Services  Corporation,  oper- 
ating as  an  independent  entity,  en- 
ables us  to  honor  this  commitment- 
fulfilling  the  mandate  of  Congress  to 
provide  effective  legal  representation 
for  those  who  would  otherwise  be 
unable  to  afford  it.  Absent  the  legal 
services  program,  many  Americans 
would  go  without  representation— 
simply  because  they  are  poor. 

At  the  present,  the  need  among  low- 
income  citizens  for  civil  legal  assist- 
ance exceeds  the  level  of  services  cur- 
rently provided  by  both  the  Corpora- 
tion and  the  private  bar.  Elimination 
of  the  Corporation  and  its  funding 
could  further  impair  the  rights  of  the 
disadvantaged  to  equal  justice  under 
the  law.  The  voluntary  effort  to  pro- 
vide the  poor  with  access  to  our  justice 
system,  while  significant,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  needs  of  the  poor, 
and  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  the 
States  to  step  in.  Accordingly,  we  must 
continue  to  meet  our  commitment: 
with  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

Moreover,  this  commitment  requires 
us  to  Increase  funding  for  the  Corpo- 
ration, if  we  are  to  assure  equal  access 
to  our  system  of  justice  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. Over  the  past  2  years,  reductions 
in  funding  for  the  Corporation  have 
forced  it  to  cut  back  its  services.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  7  million  needy 
Americans  have  legal  problems  that 
make  them  eligible  for  legal  services 
assistance,  but  the  offices  funded  by 
the  Corporation  were  able  to  pursue 
only  l.I  million  cases  in  1982,  down 
from  1.2  million  in  1981.  Furthermore, 
last  year  legal  services  closed  nearly 
300  of  its  1.475  local  offices  and  lost 
almost  one-third  of  Its  national  staff. 

Of  course,  the  legal  services  program 
has  always  generated  a  great  deal  of 
controversy,  even  though  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  legal  services 
cases  con(»m  routine  matters— re- 
solved without  litigation.  We  must  re- 
member, however,  that  such  contro- 
versy is  inevitable,  because  effective 
legal  representation  of  a  client  often 
requires  confronting  powerful  inter- 
ests—public and  private.  Such  con- 
frontations and  conflicts  are  inherent 
components  of  our  adversarial  system 
of  justice,  and  it  was  to  shield  legal 
services    from    the    repercussions    of 
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such  adversarial  confrontations  that 
the  independent  corporation  was  cre- 
ated. 

At  the  same  time,  while  much  criti- 
cism of  the  Corporation's  8u:tivities  has 
been  unfounded,  there  has  been  legiti- 
mate concern  expressed  about  activi- 
ties that  channel  the  resources  of  the 
Corporation  away  from  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  legal  services  program. 
Because  of  such  concerns,  restrictions 
have  been  imposed  in  recent  years  on 
such  activities  as  class  action  suits  and 
lobbying  by  legal  services  attorneys. 

The  problem  with  these  restrictions 
is  how  to  assure  that  the  resources  of 
the  Corporation  are  focused  directly 
on  the  provision  of  civil  legal  assist- 
ance for  low-income  Americans  with- 
out limiting  the  ability  of  legal  serv- 
ices attorneys  to  effectively  represent 
their  clients.  The  measure  we  are  in- 
troducing today  attempts  to  deal  with 
this  problem;  it  carries  forward  some 
recently  imposed  restrictions  on  legal 
services  activities,  while  it  modifies  the 
restrictions  on  others. 

One  area  in  particular  that  is  ad- 
dressed is  that  of  lobbying  and  politi- 
cal activity.  Such  activity  by  legal 
services  attorneys  is  a  concern  for 
many  of  us;  however,  lobbying  on 
behalf  of  a  client  is  a  traditional  and 
well-recognized  aspect  of  lawyering. 
The  canons  of  ethics  of  the  American 
Bar  Association's  model  code  of  pro- 
fessional responsibility  state  that  a 
lawyer  has  a  duty  to  represent  his  or 
her  client  zealously  within  the  bounds 
of  the  law,  and  that  if  a  lawyer  be- 
lieves that  the  existence  or  absence  of 
a  rule  of  law,  substantive  or  procedur- 
al, causes  or  contributes  to  an  unjust 
result,  he  or  she  should  endeavor  by 
lawful  means  to  obtain  appropriate 
changes  in  the  law.  If  a  lawyer  can  do 
this  for  a  wealthy  individual,  he  or  she 
should  be  allowed  to  do  this  for  a  poor 
client,  as  well.  The  legislation  we  in- 
troduce today  modifies  the  existing  re- 
striction on  legal  services  lobbying  to 
allow  such  zealous  representation  of  a 
client. 

I  luiow  that  there  are  those  who  will 
object  to  this;  however,  this  Nation 
was  founded  on  the  belief  that  all  citi- 
zens, rich  and  poor  alil^e,  are  entitled 
to  equal  protection  imder  the  law.  If 
we  are  to  aslc  all  citizens  to  bear  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship,  we  must 
work  to  insure  that  all  citizens  can  ex- 
ercise their  fundamental  rights,  and 
the  legal  services  program  should 
guarantee  the  free  exercise  of  these 
rights  for  all  Americans. 

It  has  often  been  noted,  and  I  think 
with  appropriate  pride,  that  it  is  an 
act  of  great  self-confidence  for  a  gov- 
ernment to  make  resources  available 
to  test  the  legality  of  government 
practices.  This  is  what  legal  services 
often  does,  because  a  lawyer  who  rep- 
resents poor  people  is  inevitably  going 
to  be  an  advocate  for  them  against 
Government  agencies.  I  urge  my  col- 


leagues to  Join  me  in  an  expression  of 
self-confidence  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment by  renewing  support  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  and  there- 
by assuring  equal  Justice  for  all  Ameri- 
cans.* 


DAIRY  PRODUCTION  ACT  OP 
1983 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  today  S.  1045,  the 
Dairy  Production  Act  of  1983.  This 
legislation  offers  an  effective  means  to 
reduce  the  surplus  and  the  chronic 
problems  of  overproduction  in  the 
dairy  industry. 

The  Congress  has  attempted,  in 
recent  years,  to  halt  the  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  the  milk  price  support 
program.  These  outlays  have  risen 
from  less  than  $1  billion  in  1979  to 
almost  $2.5  billion  in  1983.  The  cause 
of  this  Is  declining  consumption  and 
increased  production  efficiencies.  In 
the  United  States,  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  milk  products  has  dropped 
from  548  pounds  in  1979  to  541  in 
1981.  Production  has  risen  during  the 
same  period  from  11.464  pounds  per 
cow  to  12,122.  It  appears  that  this 
trend  is  continuing  in  1983.  and  that 
we  must  act  to  reverse  the  trend  and 
restore  balance  to  the  industry. 

S.  1045  will  meet  the  basic  require- 
ments of  equity  and  effectiveness.  It 
will  insure  that  production  is  reduced, 
through  meaningful  disincentives  to 
expanding  production,  while  minimiz- 
ing the  long-term  harm  to  dairy  pro- 
ducers. In  addition,  it  offers  positive 
incentives  to  reduce  production, 
through  diversion  payments,  and  will 
begin  a  sorely  needed  dairy  promotion 
program.  This  can  be  accomplished  at 
a  Federal  cost  far  below  current  levels. 

The  diversion  program  is  perhaps 
the  most  controversial  aspect  of  this 
legislation.  The  concept  is  sound,  and 
has  been  employed  in  other  commod- 
ities. There  is  no  reason  that  it  would 
not  be  successful  in  inducing  dairy 
producers  to  reduce  production  levels 
below  their  base  amounts.  I  believe, 
however,  that  the  actual  incentive 
levels  may  need  modification  in  the 
final  consensus  version  of  the  legisla- 
tion, since  the  30-percent  allowance 
and  the  $10  per  hundredweight  pay- 
ment may  not  accurately  reflect 
market  needs. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  dairy 
price-support-system  is  not  working. 
The  system  of  deductions,  instituted 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
caused  hardship  to  producers  and  cre- 
ated a  reaction  where  more  milk  is  ac- 
tually entering  the  marketplace.  We 
need  a  program  that  will  reduce  pro- 
duction immediately,  will  give  produc- 
ers both  a  penalty  for  overproduction 
and  a  reward  for  reductions.  Under 
this  plan,  I  am  confident  that  we  can 
erase  the  surpluses  and  return  the 
market  to  an  equilibrium  status. 


Recently.  Mr.  Elwood  Kirkpatrick, 
president  of  the  Michigan  Milk  Pro- 
ducers Association,  testified  in  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  in  sup- 
port of  S.  1045.  This  testimony  pro- 
vides a  detailed  analysis  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  speaks  directly  to  the  need 
for  the  incentives,  and  for  the  dairy 
promotion  program.  I  ask  that  this 
testimony  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point,  and  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues. 

The  testimony  follows: 
STATEMKirr  OP  Elwood  KiRKPAraiCK 

1  am  Elwood  Kirkpatrick,  a  dairy  farmer 
from  Kinde.  Michigan,  and  President  of 
Michigan  Milk  Producers  Association,  a 
dairy  cooperative  marlceting  association 
headquartered  in  Southf  ield,  Michigan,  and 
owned  by  dairy  farmers  from  throughout 
the  state  of  Michigan.  I  also  serve  on  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Fed- 
eration. 

I  would  like  to  direct  my  comments  today 
to  the  National  Dairy  Promotion  Program 
which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  policy  rec- 
ommendations advanced  by  the  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation  for  dealing  with 
the  current  dairy  surplus  situation.  Mr. 
Norman  Barker,  President  of  the  National 
Milk  Producers  Federation  will  address  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Dairy  Price  Sup- 
port Program  as  contained  In  the  Dairy 
Compliance  Program.  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  his  testimony.  I  am  in  full 
accord  with  what  he  has  to  say. 

The  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 
is  a  national  farm  commodity  organization 
representing  dairy  farmers  and  the  dairy  co- 
operative marketing  associations  they  own 
and  operate  tliroughout  the  nation.  The 
vast  bulk  of  the  nation's  milk  supply  is  mar- 
keted by  farmers  through  their  dairy  coop- 
eratives. These  cooperatives  represent  the 
effort  of  the  individual  farmer  to  provide 
himself  with  effective  representation  in  the 
marketing  of  his  product  and  to  assure  a 
market  at  reasonable  prices  for  his  produc- 
tion. 

Dairy  farmers  have  had  substantial  expe- 
rience in  the  operation  of  dairy  product  pro- 
motion programs.  Such  efforts  have  demon- 
strated positive  effects  in  maintaining  and 
expanding  consumption  of  milk  and  dairy 
products.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
there  is  an  urgent  need  to  increase  these  ef- 
forts. The  concept  set  forth  in  the  National 
Dairy  Promotion  Program  will  meet  this 
need.  The  program  is  outlined  in  some 
detail  in  the  attached  concept  paper  which  I 
ask  be  included  in  the  record  of  the  hearing 
as  pari  of  my  prepared  testimony. 

NEED  POR  THE  PROGRAM 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  problems  being 
experienced  with  the  growing  cost  of  the 
Dairy  Price  Suppori  Program.  Most  of  this 
discussion  has  centered  on  the  fact  that 
milk  production  has  expanded  in  the  past 
few  years,  resulting  in  increased  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  dairy  product  purchases. 
There  is  another  side  to  that  issue.  This  in- 
volves the  decline  in  milk  consumption  that 
has  taken  place  in  recent  years.  According 
to  reports  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, milk  consumption  per  capita  stabi- 
lized and  showed  some  increase  during  the 
late  1970's  following  a  substantial  decline 
during  the  1950's  and  1960's.  The  experience 
of  the  1970'8  was,  we  feel,  the  result  of  in- 
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creased  and  more  effective  product  promo-  motion  Program.  The  legislation  before  the  grams  under  which  individual  producers  can 
t^n^oBM^  Committee   would   authorize   the   develop-     request  refunds  of  contributions.   At  the 

But  during  the  past  few  years,  we  have  ment  of  such  a  national  program  aimed  at  same  time,  considerable  experience  has  been 
a«ata  exSnc^ TdeclL  iiTper  caplU  promoting  expanded  use  of  milk  and  dairy  gained  in  the  use  of  mandatory  or  full  sup- 
SmXn  ?^m  548^\^drJSL  equiva-  products  and  assisting  related  marketing  port  programs  of  this  type.  Of  the  two.  the 
lei?f  (Tat-s^Uds  b^is)  per  lapita  consump-  and  nutritional  research  as  weU  as  nutrition  effectiveness  of  the  full  support  program  is 
tS  in  19^  c^nsSmpti^  f^to  544  pounds  education  efforts.  There  is  solid  evidence  so  much  superior  that  a  comparison  can 
In  lasfl  nnri  in  >i4l  in  1981  This  reoresenU  a     that  such  efforts  are  successful.  Such  an     hardly  be  made. 

total  d^rewe  In  milk'  consumption  of  effort  Is  an  essential  part  of  any  overall  in-  The  funds  provided  under  such  a  program 
almost  two  bUlion  pounds  from  1979  per  dustry  program  to  address  the  problems  cur-  are  used  to  further  market  expansion  ef- 
«iD^  levels  and  fourblllion  pounds  on  the     rently  confronting  the  dairy  Industry.  forts  for  all  dairy  farmers.  This  point  «  cnt- 

basis  of  the  558  pounds  consumed  per  capita  hatiomal  dairy  PHOMonoK  program  leal.  A  major  weakness  of  voluntary  pro- 

lnl972.  The  legislation  before  the  Committee  Is     grams   has  been   that  thcwe   participating 

ci,r.n»r  In  most  rPKnPota  to  that  anoroved     carry  the  burden  for  the  entire  Industry.  All 
Mil*  «>'«r?"r.T.SS;JL^-  "*'*  ^orhe*?  c^^c^tK  "^tX^^t^n    f^ers  benefit  to  an  equal  degree  from 

eguivalent,  fat-solids  basts  '^^  essentially  Identical  to  the  programs  sup-    such  efforts,  therefore,  each  should  be  ex-  . 

Year  Pound!     parted  by  dairy  farmers  in  several  sUtes.  It    pected  to  share  In  program  costs. 

1969 569     authorizes  the  development  of  a  national       Provision  is  made  to  allow  dairy  facers 

1970 5»1     producer-funded  program  for  the  promotion     already  making  contributions  to  quaUfied 

1971 556     of  niiii^  and  dairy  products  as  weU  as  related    programs  aimed  at  promoting  the  use  of 

1972 558     niartetlng  and  nutritional  research  and  nu-    milk  and  dairy   producte  generaUy  to  be 

1973 551     tjjtion  education  efforts.  The  development    credited  for  up  to  ten  percent  of  their  con- 

1974 539     ^j  ^^^  program  would  be  under  the  direction    tributions  to  such  programs.  This  assures 

1975 . 540     jjj  j^jjg  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  It  would    that  the  national  program  would  not  super- 

1976 "        540     injt^iauy  be  placed  In  operation  at  his  dlrec-    sede  existing  successful  state,  regional  and 

1977 542     j^jjjjj  cooperative  programs.  To  a  great  degree, 

1978 545        T^g  program  Itself  would  be  directed  by  a    the  national  effort  would  be  complimentary 

1979 •• ••••••• 548     Board  of  Directors  comprised  of  dairy  farm-     of  these  programs  as  it  would  permit  speclf- 

1980 544     ers,   however,   budgets   for  program  oper-     ic    targeting    of    promotion    opportunities 

1981 541     ations  and  actual  project  plans  would  be     when  local  funds  may  not  be  adequate  to 

Source:  "Dairy.  OuUook  and  Situation."  USDA,  subject  to  review  and  approval  by  the  Secre-  meet  a  need.  It  would  also  allow  reinforce- 
ERS.  DS-390,  September  1982.  tary.  ment  of  these  existing  efforts  with  research 

The  decline  in  consumption  we  are  wit-  There  are  a  number  of  areas  in  which  this  nieasuring  the  program's  effectiveness  and 
nessing  at  the  present  time  encompasses  a  proposed  program  differs  from  those  ap-  studies  regarding  the  nutritional  value  of 
wide  range  of  dairy  producte  and  fluid  milk,     proved  for  other  commodities.  milk  and  dairy  producte. 

The  Increase  In  consumption  of  manufac-  The  program  would  initially  be  esUb-  j^g^  with  the  10  cent  credit,  for  many 
tured  producte  In  recent  years  has  been  a  lished  at  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  ^j^j^y  farmers  their  participation  in  this  pro^ 
major  factor  in  maintaining  and  Increasing  Agriculture.  The  Secretary  would  issue  the  ^^.^m  will  be  in  addition  to  substantial  con-. 
milk  consumption.  This  is  particularly  true  basic  order  esUbllshing  the  program  after  tributions  they  are  already  making  to  such 
of  cheese.  In  1970.  per  caplU  cheese  con-  receiving  public  comment  on  a  proposal  sub-  operations.  In  my  own  case,  I  presently  par- 
sumption  was  11.5  pounds.  By  1978.  this  had  mltted  to  him  by  Interested  parties.  TTiis  ij^ipate  in  stete,  regional,  and  national  pro- 
increased  to  17.2  pounds.  There  was  a  slow-  may  appear  to  be  deUberately  bypassing  the  g^^ms.  In  my  own  cooperative,  there  is  vir- 
ing  of  the  pattern  of  expanding  consump-  process  of  producer  referendum  that  is  j^y^lly  unanimous  support  for  this  proposal, 
tion  In  1979,  however,  growth  resumed  in  common  In  placing  such  programs  mto  j^^  ^^  ^^^^  discussed  in  detail  during  mem- 
1980,  In  large  part  due  to  the  speciaUy  tar-  effect.  There  is  sound  reason  for  doing  so^  bershlp  meetings  in  recent  months  and 
geted  product  promotion  programs  conduct-  The  initial  Intent  of  the  program  is  to  assist  j^ji^higan  Milk  members  are  not  only  sup- 
ed  by  the  dairy  Industry.  This  successful  as  rapidly  and  directly  as  possible  in  r^c-  ^tlve  of  the  concept,  they  are  enthusiastic 
effort  was  repeated  In  1981  with  equally  im-     Ing  government  coste  under  the  Dairy  Price     ^^  ^^^^^  support. 

presslve  resulte.  Support  Program  through  expansion  of  con-        ^  ^^^^^  earlier,  there  is  precedent  for  a 

When  we  look  at  the  food  marketing  pic-  sumption  of  milk  and  dau-y  producte.  iiAcn  mandatory  research  and  promotion  pro- 
ture  today,  we  witness  a  highly  sophistlcat-  additional  pound  of  cheese  consumed  means  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ^j^^^^  industry.  The  Uble  at- 
ed  Industry  where  thousands  of  producte  10  pounds  less  milk  avaUable  for  sale  to  the  ^^^^^  ^^  ^y  testimony  details  a  number  of 
compete  for  the  attention  and  the  budget  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  ine  ^^^^^  ^^.^.^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^^ve  such  a  program 
the  consumer.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dol-     price  support  program.    ^      ^,       ,  .        ,  in  effect  at  the  present  time.  The  most  re- 

lars  are  spent  on  the  promotion  of  the  prod-        The  lengthy  process  of  national  he^gs  approved  program,  that  In  Wisconsin, 

ucte  that  stock  the  shelves  of  the  nation's     and  referendum  Involved  in  Initially  estab-  approved  by  more  than  76  percent  of 

food  stores.  For  too  long,  we  In  agriculture     llshlng  such  a  program  would  mean  substan-  ^  farmers  In  the  sUte  In  a  referen- 

have  assumed  that  because  we  produce  a     tlal  delays  In  implementing  these  efforte^     dum  entUng  just  two  weeks  ago. 
product  that  Is  pure  and  wholesome  and  one     "The^   delays   would   ^^J^}yJ^°^.  JfJ^        m  addition  t«  the  sUte  programs.  ma«y  of 
which  provides  an  unmatched  nutritional     standpoint  of  both  the  government  and  the  cooperative     marketing     associations 

value  that  it  has  an  automatic  acceptetnce  dairy  farmer.  We  are  d/sJing-  esse^^.^J^  ^^^^^^fhelr  own  adverti^  and  promo- 
by  the  consumer.  We  have  learned,  we  are  with  an  emergency  situation  that  reqmres  ^^^^^s  as  weU  as  provide  active  support 
continuing  to  learn,  that  this  is  not  the  case.     emCTgency  actions.  „^,^„    ,_    .wir    to  nutrition  education  programs.  In  many  of 

The  dairy  industry  is  witnessing  the  devel-  The  conduct  of  t^e  program  to  this  J^^'i^t^nces.  a  portion  of  the  funds  are 
opment  of  a  new  generation  of  Imitation  manner  Is  meant  <«  »  shortterm  con^tion^  ^f^  cooperative  brand  advertising  with 
dairy  producte  that  compete  for  the  con-  ^J^'^lJ^J^Xr^^^P^J^uirh^T^  tthTbalance  devoted  to  generic  promotion, 
sumer  doUar.  Many  of  these  producte  are    beyond  December  31.  198^  it  would  have  to  promotion  efforts  of  coopera- 

presented  as  •nutritionally  equivalent"  to  be  approved  by  a  majority  o^^the  dwry  ^"l^^'^^';^  be  recognized  as  quallfVing 
genuine  dairy  producte.  a  claim  not  support-  ^/^Jf  "„;»""«>,»  ^^Ter^afte^^^  Sr  *he  crSti^p^^oiTof^  the  p^ 
ed  by  scientific  fact  but  allowed  by  mandate     August  or  September  1985.  Tnereafter.  any     <^"     leirislatlon 

"Vt^jr^T^S^Sr^'^prod-     Z^^'^^^^r^^^^^r.Zt     ™,rnat£- 

a'^h^^-lnrefln^the'SiSu^S  ^^^^^^^.11^.' ^^X  Z^  Z^n^S^^C^^^'^^'''  ' 

SSy.   -^  X^    fe^tock    for   these  would  be  able  to  petition  the  Secretary  for  a  ^^[^j,^,^  ^^™";^^°?^the  referendum 

producte  is  casein.  I  realize  that  neither  the  referendum  to  determine  whether  farmers  ^J'^^^^^ 'f*"  ^"«^f^!^^^^  be^end^^ 

uT  International  Trade  Commission  nor  desired  to  continue  the  program  at  any  time  P™^'°'^hg°^-„\''ho.^t^'^f^ 

S^^rri°ke/rSr^^u"iSt  ^^h^^eStion 'Sis  for  a  mandatory  as-  S^  ^taTo^ L'^v'oro^ThlHf 

S^.rpnnP  h.^Yor  thi  uTd^f^r  It  sessment  on  all  milk  marketed  of  15  cente  their  members.  Frankly,  the  provisions  now 

ta  iS  stoifSiS  p^hSdredweight.  The  full  support  nature  in  the  bUl  will  assure  broader  Part.cipa  Ion 

iT  te  forthe^urpose  of  addressing  these  of  the  program  is  essential  to  Ite  success.  In  the  producer  referendmn  and  more  fuUy 

issu^  tSat  L?yT^ere  haJTjotaed  to-  The  dairy  Industry  has  had  considerable  ex-  reflect  the  desires  and  needs  of  dairy  farm- 

gether  In  support  of  the  National  Dairy  Pro-  perience  with  voluntary  programs  or  pro-  ers. 
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Each  individual  dairy  farmer  would  be  as- 
sured the  right  to  cast  his  ballot  in  any  ref- 
erendum. If  a  cooperative  marketing  asso- 
ciation chose  to  exercise  the  option  to  vote 
on  behalf  of  its  membership,  it  would  be  re- 
quired to  inform  the  membership  of  how 
the  vote  was  cast  and  the  reasons  for  the 
action.  At  the  same  time,  information  would 
be  provided  as  to  how  a  member  disagreeing 
with  the  cooperative's  action  could  cast  an 
individual  ballot. 

This  assures  a  broad  participation  by 
dairy  farmers.  It  assures  them  that  they  will 
have  complete  information  on  the  program 
before  making  an  individual  decision.  Final- 
ly, It  guarantees  them  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  their  vote  as  an  individual  if  they 
should  so  desire. 

There  is  another  point  that  should  be 
clearly  understood  in  this  regard.  Dairy  co- 
operative marketing  associations  are  owned 
and  operated  by  dairy  farmers.  While  pro- 
fessional management  is  employed  to  carry 
out  the  operations  of  the  cooperative,  the 
policy  decisions  are  made  by  dairy  farmers 
themselves  through  member-elected  Board 
of  Directors.  These  directors  act  on  behalf 
of  their  fellow  members  in  determining 
policy.  As  one  who  has  been  active  in  his 
own  cooperative  throughout  my  career  as  a 
dairy  farmer,  I  know  that  one  of  the  prime 
requirements  within  such  an  organization  is 
action  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  desires  of 
the  membership. 

Because  there  are  already  substantial  milk 
promotion  programs  in  operation  through- 
out the  nation,  the  opportunity  exists  to 
expand  these  efforts  with  little  or  no  admin- 
istrative or  overhead  costs.  The  National 
Dairy  Promotion  Board  directing  the  pro- 
gram would  be  able  to  receive  proposals 
from  existing  agencies,  review  them  and,  if 
accepted  provide  funds  for  such  operations. 

This  would  mean,  in  the  fullest  sense,  that 
this  program  would  operate  on  a  compli- 
mentary basis  with  existing  promotion  ef- 
forts. As  clearly  stated  in  the  legislation,  it 
is  not  intended  to  replace  or  supplant  exist- 
ing programs.  These  are  effective,  they 
must  be  continued.  What  we  are  seeking 
here  is  a  means  of  making  existing  pro- 
grams more  complete,  more  effective  and  to 
do  a  more  complete  job  on  a  national  basis. 

AMTICIPATED  IMPACT  OF  NATIONAI.  DAIRY 
PRODUCTS  PROMOTION  PROGRAM 

What  benefit  can  dairy  farmers  expect 
from  funds  committed  to  a  program  of  pro- 
motion of  manufactured  dairy  products? 

Several  years  ago.  the  Economic  Research 
Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture conducted  extensive  research  into  the 
impact  of  promotion  programs  aimed  specif- 
ically at  butter  and  cheese.  The  findings  of 
these  studies  were  published  in  "Butter  and 
Cheese,  Sales  Changes  Associated  With 
Three  Levels  of  Promotion,"  Agricultural 
Economic  Report  No.  322,  January  1976. 
These  studies  indicated  substantial  poten- 
tial returns  from  such  programs.  Quoting 
from  the  report's  summary: 

"A  9-cent  per  capita  investment  in  pro- 
moting butter  in  controlled  market  tests  re- 
sulted in  a  sales  gain  of  about  4.5  percent 
over  sales  with  no  promotion.  The  study 
period  was  May  1972-73.  Sales  dropped, 
however,  by  4.5  percent  wher  the  invest- 
ment level  was  6  cents  per  capita  and  by  3.5 
percent  at  a  3-cent  promotion  level.  The 
negative  results  were  apparently  due  to 
counter-promotions  for  oleomargarine  in 
the  form  of  advertisements  that  offered 
cents-off  coupons  on  oleomargarine." 

"For  cheese,  the  3-cent-per-capita  promo- 
tion level  did  not  increase  sales  significant- 


ly. But  gains  of  about  15  percent  occurred  at 
promotion  levels  of  6  and  9  cents.  Moreover, 
for  each  1-percent  change  in  the  number  of 
trade  advertisements  for  cheese  (both  retail- 
er and  manufacturer),  cheese  sales  changed 
one-half  of  1  percent  In  the  same  direction." 

Overall,  it  was  concluded  that  a  $12  mil- 
lion expenditure  nationally  would  have  in- 
creased cheese  consumption  244  million 
pounds  annually  or  about  2.4  billion  pounds 
mUk  equivalent.  A  national  promotion  pro- 
gram for  butter  costing  $18  million  would 
raise  butter  sales  by  450  million  pounds  milk 
equivalent.  The  estimates  for  butter  as- 
sumes there  would  be  counterpromotion  of 
oleomargarine  as  occurred  In  USDA's  test 
markets. 

Updating  the  results  of  the  USDA  work  to 
reflect  increases  in  advertising  costs,  it  Is  es- 
timated that  It  would  cost  $72  million  today 
to  operate  the  cheese  and  butter  promotion 
programs  described  above.  Such  programs 
would  increase  consumption,  however,  by 
almost  2.9  billion  pounds  milk  equivalent.  If 
the  alternative  market  for  this  product  was 
the  CCC,  this  represents  a  savings  of  $460 
million  in  reduced  government  purchases  at 
the  present  $13.10  support  level. 

The  USDA  study  was  based  only  on  the 
impact  of  promotion  efforts  on  sales 
through  supermarkets.  It  did  not  measure 
or  estimate  the  potential  increase  through 
other  outlets.  Therefore,  it  could  be  expect- 
ed that  the  impact  would  be  somewhat 
greater  than  presented. 

The  results  of  the  USDA  investigation  are 
borne  out  by  the  experience  of  the  'Slice  of 
Life"  cheese  promotion  campaigns  conduct- 
ed in  1980  and  1981  by  the  United  Dairy  In- 
dustry Association.  These  promotion  efforts 
were  conducted  during  September,  October, 
and  November  each  of  the  two  past  years. 
The  cumulative  effect  of  the  effort  was  an 
increase  in  cheese  purchases  of  188  million 
pounds  during  the  two  years. 

The  initial  effort  in  1980  brought  about 
an  86.7  miUion  pound  Increase  in  purchases 
over  the  previous  year.  When  repeated  the 
following  year,  another  101.6  million  pound 
gain  was  recorded. 

As  detailed  for  the  Committee  during 
hearings  on  similar  legislation  a  year  ago, 
research  by  Dr.  Stanley  Thompson  at 
Michigan  State  University  has  indicated 
that  the  potential  return  to  dairy  farmers 
for  an  investment  in  generic  promotion  of 
fluid  milk  returns  $2.20  for  every  dollar 
committed  to  such  programs.  Analysis  of 
this  work  and  similar  studies  indicate  there 
exists  considerable  potential  for  expansion 
of  effort  in  this  area  if  adequate  funds  are 
available  for  such  programs. 

While  precise  estimates  are  not  available, 
it  Is  anticipated  that  the  program  envi- 
sioned by  this  legislation  could  provide  an 
additional  $120  million  to  be  used  for  dairy 
product  promotion  work.  This  would  be  new 
money  provided  by  dairy  farmers  in  addi- 
tion to  that  they  are  already  committing  to 
these  efforts.  If,  as  some  have  estimated, 
this  could  have  the  effect  of  expanding  the 
demand  for  milk  and  dairy  products  by 
some  six  billion  pounds  annually  over  a 
period  of  time,  it  would  have  significant  ef- 
fects on  dairy  farmer  income.  It  would  also 
mean  substantial  government  savings  if  the 
alternative  market  for  this  milk  is  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  through  the 
Dairy  Price  Support  Program. 

This  is  why  I  am  so  interested  in  and  con- 
cerned with  this  legislation.  It  can  mean 
money  in  my  pocket  as  a  dairyman.  It  can 
also  assist  in  relieving  the  current  pressures 
on  the  government  program  that  has  pro- 


vided a  basic  level  of  stability  and  price  as- 
surance to  my  industry.  I  view  this,  quite 
frankly,  as  a  logical  and  essential  compan- 
ion to  the  Dairy  Compliance  Program  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Barker. 

Together,  these  programs  will  work  to 
bring  about  a  restoration  of  the  supply- 
demand  balance  within  the  dairy  industry 
and  serve  to  maintain  strong  markets  for 
dairy  farmers.  In  the  end,  that  is  the  basic 
essential  needed  to  assure  a  continued 
supply  of  milk  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
nation. 

FxM  support  dairy  promotion  programa 
through  either  State  promotion  orders  or 
cooperative  action  (198 J  milk  production) 

Billion 

State  pound* 

Wisconsin 23,705 

California 14.344 

New  York „„ ll.o»J 

Michigan „ 5,103 

Washington 3,017 

Vermont „.,.... .... 2,301 

Idaho 2,160 

Georgia „ . 1,396 

Oregon 1,330 

Maine 699 


Total 63.938 


Cooperative  programs 31,776 

Totals  estimated 33.536 

Total 86.714 

Rate  of  assessment  for  state  program 
ranges  from  5.0  cents  per  hundredweight  to 
1.1  percent  of  the  price  of  milk.  Under  coop- 
erative programs,  the  rate  ranges  from  9 
cents  per  hundredweight  to  one  percent  of 
the  gross  price  of  milk  at  the  farm  plus  one 
cent. 

BASIC  CONCEPT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  DAIRY 
PROMOTION  PROGRAM.  MARCH  33.  1983 

1.  The  program  would  be  financed  by  a 
uniform  checkoff  of  15  cents  per  hundred- 
weight on  all  milk  marketed.  The  collection 
would  be  made  by  those  who  pay  farmers 
for  their  milk  with  the  funds  transmitted  to 
the  Dairy  Promotion  Board.  A  credit  up  to 
10  cents  would  be  available  to  farmers  par- 
ticipating in  qualified  cooperative,  state  or 
regional  programs. 

2.  The  National  Dairy  Promotion  Program 
is  not  designed  to  supplant  other  existing 
advertising  and  promotion  efforts  operated 
through  state,  regional,  and  national  organi- 
zations. It  would,  in  fact,  reinforce  and 
strengthen  such  efforts. 

3.  The  program  would  be  administered  by 
a  Board  of  Directors  composed  of  dairy 
farmers.  The  Board  would  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  nominees 
submitted  by  producers.  Board  membership 
would  be  on  a  geographic  basis  to  assure 
representation  of  all  milk  producing  regions. 
The  legislation  calls  for  a  Board  of  not  less 
than  36  members  selected  on  the  basis  of  ge- 
ography and  milk  production  volume.  In  de- 
termining regional  representation,  states 
would  not  be  divided.  A  region  might  in- 
clude more  than  one  state  and  a  region 
might  have  more  than  one  director. 

4.  The  program  would  be  directed  toward 
Increasing  sales  and  consumption  of  milk 
and  dairy  products  and  related  marketing 
and  nutritional  research  and  nutrition  edu- 
cation. 

This  would  provide  a  national  program 
which  avoids  duplication  of  existing  pro- 
grams, concentrates  effort  in  areas  holding 
promise  of  greatest  potential  for  increased 


sales,  and  whose  impact  would  yield  benefits 
to  all  dairy  farmers  through  the  milk  pric- 
ing structure. 

5.  The  program  would  go  Into  effect  at  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
after  receiving  public  comment  on  a  pro- 
posed promotion  order.  Its  continuation 
after  December  31  would  depend  on  approv- 
al of  a  majority  of  dairy  farmers  voting  in 
an  industry-wide  referendum.  In  such  refer- 
endum, members  of  cooperative  associations 
would  be  allowed  to  vote  as  a  unit.  If  this 
were  done,  the  cooperative's  Board  of  Direc- 
tors would  be  required  to  notify  the  mem- 
bership of  how  their  vote  was  cast  and  the 
reasons  for  such  vote.  At  the  same  time,  op- 
portunity would  be  provided  for  the  individ- 
ual member  to  cast  a  separate  ballot. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  provides  a 
means  for  producers  to  petition  the  Secre- 
tary to  hold  a  referendum  to  determine  if 
the  program  should  be  continued. 

6.  The  program  would  be  mandatory  with 
no  provision  for  refund  to  individuals.  The 
program  Is  designed  and  intended  to  im- 
prove markets  and  income  for  all  dairy 
farmers  throughout  the  country.  To  the 
extent  that  this  Is  accomplished,  aU  will 
share  in  the  returns,  therefore,  all  should 
share  in  the  commitment. 

7.  There  would  be  a  very  limited  require- 
ment for  staff  to  carry  out  the  directions  of 
the  Dairy  Board.  For  the  most  part,  pro- 
gram activities  should  be  carried  out  on  a 
contract  basis. 

Section-by-Section  Explanation  op  the 

Dairy  Promotion  Program 
SECTION  aoi— findings  and  declaration  of 

POUCY 

Because  dairy  products  are  basic  foods 
and  a  valuable  part  of  the  human  diet;  dairy 
product  production  is  a  significant  factor  in 
the  national  economy;  there  must  be  ready 
availability  and  efficient  marketing  of  dairy 
products  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  market; 
the  maintenance  and  expansion  of  markets 
for  dairy  products  is  vital  to  the  welfare  of 
dairy  farmers  and  others;  and  the  market- 
ing of  dairy  products  involves  interstate 
commerce,  the  Congress  declares  it  to  be 
policy  that  the  authorization  and  establish- 
ment of  an  effective  and  continuous  pro- 
gram of  promotion  designed  to  strengthen 
the  markets  for  U.S.  dairy  products  is  essen- 
tial and  in  the  public  interest. 

section  202— definitions 


(a)  The  term  "Board"  means  the  National 
Dairy  and  Research  Promotion  Board  estab- 
lished under  the  Act. 

(b)  "Department"  means  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

(c)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

(d)  "Milk"  means  all  classes  of  cow's  milk 
produced  in  the  United  States. 

(e)  "Dairy  products  "  means  manufactured 
dairy  products  for  human  consumption  de- 
rived from  the  processing  of  milk  and  in- 
cludes fluid  milk  products. 

(f )  "Fluid  milk  products"  means  manufac- 
tured liquid  products  derived  from  the  proc- 
essing of  milk  and  customarily  consumed  as 
beverages. 

(g)  "Person"  is  any  indvidual.  group  of  in- 
dividuals, partnership,  corporation,  associa- 
tion, cooperative  or  other  entity. 

(h)  "Producer"  is  any  person  engaged  in 
the  production  of  milk  in  the  United  SUtes 
for  commercial  use. 

(1)  "Promotion"  means  actions  to  advance 
the  image  and  sales  of.  and  demand  for 
dairy  products,  including  paid  advertising, 
sales  promotion  and  publicity. 


(J)  "Research"  means  such  efforts  as  stud- 
ies testing  effectiveness  of  market  develop- 
ment and  promotion  efforts,  studies  relating 
to  the  nutritional  value  of  milk  and  dairy 
products  and  other  related  efforts  to 
expand  demand  for  milk  and  dairy  products. 

(k)  "United  States"  means  the  several 
sUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Commonwealth  of 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  and  the  territo- 
ries and  possessions  of  the  United  States. 
sBcnoH  203— issuance  of  orders 

(a)  Within  30  days  of  receipt  of  a  proposal 
for  an  order,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  the 
proposed  order  and  request  public  comment. 
A  proposal  for  an  order  may  be  submitted 
by  organizations  certified  under  Section  206 
or  by  any  interested  person  affected  by  the 
Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  a  dairy  prod- 
ucts promotion  and  research  order  after  op- 
portunity for  public  comment.  The  order 
shall  become  effective  no  later  than  90  days 
following  publication  of  the  proposal. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  amend 
dairy  products  promotion  and  research 
orders. 

SECTION  204.— REQUIRED  TERMS  IN  ORDERS 

Any  order  issued  shall  contain  the  follow- 
ing terms  and  conditions: 

(a)  Provision  for  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Dairy  Promotion  Board: 

(A)  The  board  would  consist  of  not  less 
than  36  members. 

(B)  The  order  shall  define  the  powers  and 
duties  of  the  board  which  are  limited  to 
these  set  out  in  this  Section,  including 
powers: 

1.  Receive,  evaluate  and  budget  for  promo- 
tion and  research  project  proposals  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary  re- 
garding such  proposals. 

2.  Develop  promotion  and  research  project 
proposals  and  seek  their  implementation. 

3.  To  administer  the  order  according  to  its 
terms  and  provisions; 

4.  Make  rules  and  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  terms  and  provisions  of  the  order; 

5.  Receive,  investigate  and  report  com- 
plaints of  violations  of  the  order  to  the  Sec- 
retary; and 

6.  Recommend  amendments  to  the  order 
to  the  Secretary. 

7.  Board  members  will  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  for  terms  of  three  years.  No 
member  shall  serve  more  than  two  consecu- 
tive terms.  Initial  appointments  shall  be 
proportionately  for  one,  two  and  three  year 
terms. 

8.  The  board  may  appoint  an  executive 
committee  from  its  members.  Its  member- 
ship shall  reflect  the  composition  of  the 
membership  of  the  board  and  it  shall  have 
such  duties  and  powers  as  are  granted  it  by 
the  board. 

9.  Board  members  shall  serve  without 
compensation  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
reasonable  expenses,  including  a  per  diem 
allowance  as  reconmiended  by  the  board 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  All  members  of  the  board  shall  be  milk 
producers.  In  appointing  board  members, 
the  Secretary  shall  select  appointees  from 
nominees  submitted  by  eligible  organiza- 
tions certified  by  the  Secretary  unless  it  is 
determined  that  a  substantial  number  of 
producers  are  not  represented  by  such  orga- 
nizations. In  that  case,  the  Secretary  will 
provide  a  means  for  making  such  nomina- 
tions. In  making  appointments,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consider  the  geographic  distribu- 
tion of  milk  production.  Whole  sUtes  will 
compromise  the  basis  for  such  consideration 


and  a  region  may  be  represented  by  more 
than  one  director.  A  region  may  also  be 
made  up  of  more  than  one  state. 

(c)  The  board  shall  develop  promotion  or 
research  plans  and  projects  and  submit 
them  to  the  Secretary  for  approval.  Only 
those  approved  by  the  Secretary  will  take 
effect. 

(d)  On  a  fiscal  year  basis,  the  board  shall 
submit  its  budget  to  the  Secretary  for  ap- 
proval. This  will  include  administrative  ex-  . 
penses  as  well  as  costs  of  promotion  and  re- 
search projects. 

(e)  Each  milk  producer  shall  pay  an  as- 
sessment of  fifteen  cents  per  hundredweight 
on  milk  marketed.  The  assessment  will  be 
collected  by  those  making  payment  to  farm- 
ers for  milk.  Producers  participating  in 
qualified  state  and  regional  programs  in- 
tended to  Increase  the  consumption  of  milk 
and  dairy  products  generally,  shall  receive 
credit  of  up  to  10  cents  per  hundredweight 
for  their  contribution  to  such  programs. 
Funds  collected  shall  be  remitted  to  the 
Board  as  prescribed  in  the  order.  To  facili- 
tate collection,  the  board  is  authorized  to 
designate  different  operators  or  classes  of 
operators  of  plants  to  recognize  marketing 
practices  in  the  industry.  The  Secretary 
may  bring  suit  against  any  person  subject  to 
the  order  for  the  collection  of  the  assess- 
ment. 

(f)  The  board  shall  maintain  such  books 
and  records  and  submit  periodic  reports  as 
required  by  the  Secretary. 

(g)  With  the  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
the  board  may  enter  into  contracts  for  the 
development  and  conduct  of  promotion  and 
research  activities.  Such  contracts  Willi  pro- 
vide that  the  contractor  submit  a  plan  and 
budget  to  the  board  setting  forth  estimated 
program  costs.  Such  program  will  become 
effective  only  if  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
The  contracting  party  shall  keep  accurate 
records  of  all  transactions  and  make  period- 
ic reports  and  accountings  to  the  board  as 
required  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Board. 

(h)  Pending  disbursement  of  funds,  the' 
board  may  (with  the  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary) Invest  funds  collected.  Such  invest- 
ments shall  be  in  obligations  of  the  U.S.  or 
agencies  of  the  U.S.  or  in  general  obliga- 
tions of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  or 
in  interest-bearing  account  or  certific»te  of 
deposit  of  a  Federal  Reserve  System 
member  bank,  or  in  obligations  guaranteed 
as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  United 
States. 

(i)  No  funds  collected  by  the  board  may  be 
used  to  influence  government  policy  except 
that  the  board  may  make  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  as  needed  amendment  to 
the  dairy  products  promotion  order. 


SECTION  205— PERMISSIVE  TERMS  IN  ORDERS 

Orders  issued  under  the  Act  may  contain 
one  or  more  of  the  following  terms  and  con- 
ditions: 

(a)  Terms  allowing  esUblishing,  issuing, 
putting  into  effect  and  the  administration 
of  projects  for  advertising  and  promotion  of 
the  sale  and  consumption  of  dairy  products 
or  research  projects  and  for  the  disburse- 
ment of  the  funds  for  such  programs.  Such 
programs  shall  not  use  unfair  or  deceptive 
practices  with  respect  to  the  quality,  value 
or  use  of  competing  products. 

(b)  Terms  requiring  operators  of  plants  re- 
ceiving milk  for  commercial  use  to  maintain 
records  and  to  make  them  available  for  in- 
spection. Such  operators  may  also  be  re- 
quired to  file  such  reports  as  are  necessary 
for  the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
the  Act.  All  information  obtained  shall  be 
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kept  confidential  by  the  Department.  No  in- 
formation obtained  shall  be  made  available 
except  in  connection  with  administration 
obtained  shall  be  made  available  except  in 
connection  with  administration  of  the  Act 
or  as  part  of  enforcement  activities  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

(c)  Terms  and  conditions  incidental  to  and 
not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  and  necessary  to  effectuate  other  provi- 
sions of  an  order. 

SECTION  206— CERTIFICATION  OF 
ORGANIZATIONS 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  certify  eligibility 
of  organizations  to  participate  in  making 
nominations  to  the  board.  The  Secretary's 
determination  as  to  certifications  shall  be 
final. 

(b)  In  addition  to  other  information,  certi- 
fication shall  be  based  on  a  report  submit- 
ted by  the  organization  including  the  fol- 
lowing information: 

(1)  Geographic  territory  covered  by  the 
organization's  active  membership. 

(2)  Nature  and  size  of  the  active  member- 
ship, including  the  proportion  of  the  total 
number  of  active  milk  producers  represent- 
ed. 

(3)  Evidence  of  the  stability  and  perma- 
nency of  the  organization. 

(4)  Sources  of  the  organization's  operating 
funds. 

(5)  Functions  of  the  organization. 

(6)  A  statement  of  the  organization's  abili- 
ty and  willingness  to  further  the  aims  and 
objectives  of  the  Act. 

(c)  The  primary  considerations  in  certify- 
ing an  organization  shall  be  whether  its 
membership  consists  primarily  of  milk  pro- 
ducers and  whether  the  overriding  interest 
Is  in  the  production  of  milk  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

SECTION  20T— REQUIREMENT  OF  A  REFERENDUM 

(a)  Within  60  days  preceding  September 
30,  1985,  a  referendum  will  be  conducted 
among  producers  to  determine  whether  the 
order  will  be  continued.  The  order  will  be 
discontinued  unless  approved  by  at  least 
one-half  of  the  producers  voting  in  a  refer- 
endum. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
the  expenses  incurred  in  the  conduct  of  a 
referendum  (other  than  salary  payments  to 
government  employees). 

SECTION  308— SUSPENSION  AND  TERMINATION 
OF  ORDERS 

(a)  After  September  30.  1985,  the  Secre- 
tary may  terminate  or  suspend  an  order  or  a 
provision  of  an  order  if  he  finds  that  it  ob- 
structs or  does  not  effectuate  the  policy  of 
the  Act. 

(b)  After  September  30,  1985,  on  request 
of  a  representative  group  of  milk  producers 
comprising  10  percent  or  more  of  the  pro- 
ducers subject  to  the  order,  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  referendum  to  determine  if 
producers  desire  to  continue  the  program. 
The  Secretary  may,  on  his  own  volition,  call 
for  such  a  referendum  at  any  time. 

SECTION  a  09— COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION 
REPRESENTATION 

In  any  referendum  on  an  orrder  or  amend- 
ment to  an  order,  cooperative  associations 
engaged  in  marketing  mUk  or  dairy  products 
shall  be  allowed  to  vote  on  behalf  of  their 
members.  If  a  cooperative  association  exer- 
cises this  prerogative,  it  shall  provide  its 
members  a  description  of  the  question  pre- 
sented in  the  referendum  and  a  statement 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  association's 
vote  was  cast.  The  members  shall  also  be  in- 
formed of  procedures  to  follow  should  a 


member  choose  to  cast  an  individual  ballot. 
Such  individual  ballots  will  be  tabulated  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  vote  of  the  coopera- 
tive association  adjusted  accordingly. 

SECTION  310— PETITION  AND  REVIEW 

(a)  Any  person  subject  to  an  order  may 
petition  the  Secretary  stating  that  the 
order,  a  provision  of  the  order  or  obligation 
under  the  order  is  not  in  accordance  with 
law  and  requesting  relief  from  the  order  of 
modification.  The  Secretary  shall  provide 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the  petition. 
After  such  hearing,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  a  ruling  on  the  petition  which,  if  in 
accordance  with  law,  shall  be  final. 

(b)  VS.  district  courts  are  vested  with  Ju- 
risdiction to  review  such  rulings  if  a  com- 
plaint is  filed  within  20  days  of  the  ruling.  If 
the  court  determines  a  ruling  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  law,  it  will  remand  the 
proceedings  to  the  Secretary  with  instruc- 
tions to  either  make  such  ruling  as  the 
court  determines  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  law  or  to  take  such  further  actions  as 
the  court  feels  the  law  requires. 

SECTION  3 1 1  —ENFORCEMENT 

(a)  U.S.  District  courts  have  Jurisdiction  to 
enforce  and  to  prevent  violations  of  orders 
or  regulations  issued  under  the  Act.  Civil  ac- 
tions brought  under  this  provision  shall  be 
referred  to  the  Attorney  General  for  action. 
If  the  Secretary  believes  that  written  notice 
or  warning  to  persons  committing  a  minor 
violation  would  adequately  serve  adminis- 
tration of  the  Act,  he  is  not  required  to 
refer  such  action  to  the  Attorney  General. 

(b)  Any  person  willfully  violating  any- 
provision  of  an  order  or  who  willfully  re- 
fuses to  remit  any  assessment  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each 
such  violation. 

SECTION  313— investigations:  POWER  TO  SUB- 
POENA AND  TAKE  OATHS  AND  AFFIRMATIONS; 
AID  OF  COURTS 

The  Secretary  may  make  such  investiga- 
tions as  deemed  necessary  for  the  effective 
administration  of  the  Act.  In  such  investiga- 
tions, the  Secretary  is  empowered  to  admin- 
ister oaths  and  affirmations,  summon  wit- 
nesses, take  inquiry.  In  the  case  of  a  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpoena,  the  Secretary  may 
invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  in  the  United 
States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the 
investigation  is  carried  on  or  where  such 
person  resides  or  does  business.  The  court 
may  issue  an  order  directing  such  person  to 
appear  before  the  Secretary  and  to  produce 
records  or  give  evidence  touching  the 
matter  under  investigation. 

SECTION  313— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION 

Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
preempt  or  supersede  any  other  program  re- 
lating to  dairy  product  promotion  organized 
and  operating  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  states.  The  provisions  of  this 
Act  applicable  to  orders  shall  be  applicable 
to  amendments  to  orders. 

Section  214.  Separability  Clause. 

Section  215.  Necessary  funds  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated.  No  appropriated  funds 
shall  be  used  for  payment  of  the  expenses 
or  obligations  of  the  board  in  administering 
an  order. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CLYDE  WALLACE 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Clyde 
Wallace  of  Cheraw,  S.C.  I  want  to  take 
this  moment  to  recognize  the  tremen- 
dous  contribution   Mr.    Wallace    has 


made  in  protecting  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  citizens  throughout  South 
Carolina  and  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Clyde  Wallace  is  the  chairman 
of  Pee  Dee  CACTUS,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit 
corporation  which  stands  for  Citizens 
Against  Chemical  Toxins  in  Under- 
ground Storage.  He  and  the  members 
of  his  organization  have  been  strug- 
gling for  months  to  prevent  the  con- 
struction of  a  proposed  hazardous 
waste  dump  in  Anson  County,  N.C. 
The  proposed  dump  would  have  been 
located  perilously  close  to  Jones 
Creelt,  a  tributai^  to  the  Pee  Dee 
River  which  runs  through  the  south- 
em  part  of  North  Carolina  and  the 
northeastern  part  of  South  Carolina. 
Last  week,  on  April  24,  1983.  Mr.  Wal- 
lace and  his  CACTUS  club  members 
saw  their  efforts  vindicated  as  the 
company  which  had  earlier  sought  to 
construct  the  hazardous  waste  dump 
announced  that  it  was  abandoning  its 
plans  concerning  the  Anson  County 
site. 

Mr.  Wallace  was  instrumental  in 
forcing  the  waste  diunp  contractor  to 
realize  that  the  local  citizenry  was  not 
going  to  stand  idly  by  and  allow  the 
construction  of  a  dimip  that  could 
easily  have  contaminated  the  major 
water  source  in  northeastern  South 
Carolina.  His  diligence  and  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  preventing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  waste  site  is  a 
shining  example  of  what  concerned  in- 
dividuals can  accomplish.  Mr.  Wallace 
was  not  the  pawn  of  any  special  inter- 
est group.  On  the  contrary,  he  worked 
on  a  grassroots  level  bringing  his  case 
to  the  people  whose  health  and  wel- 
fare might  have  been  jeopardized  by 
the  proposed  dump.  And  the  people 
rallied  behind  him. 

Led  by  Mr.  Wallace,  meetings  were 
held  with  State  officials  from  both 
South  Carolina  and  North  Carolina, 
with  U.S.  legislators,  with  EPA  admin- 
istrators, and  most  importantly,  with 
ordinary  citizens  living  in  and  aroimd 
the  Pee  Dee  River  area.  Expert  engi- 
neers were  consulted  and  supported 
the  citizens'  fears  that  the  dump  could 
pose  a  serious  health  hazard  if  con- 
structed on  the  Anson  Coimty  site. 

By  building  a  consensus  of  con- 
cerned citizens,  Mr.  Wallace  was  able 
to  send  a  uniform  message  to  those 
whose  actions  may  have  endangered 
the  low  country  way  of  life.  That  mes- 
sage was,  of  course,  "Don't  build  the 
Anson  County  waste  dump!" 

For  his  persistent  and  victorious  ef- 
forts to  stop  the  construction  of  the 
proposed  Anson  Coimty  hazardous 
waste  dump,  I  give  Mr.  Wallace  my 
highest  salute.  His  exemplary  public 
service  for  the  protection  of  the 
health  and  welfare  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens deserves  the  admiration  of  his 
entire  commimity.  For  all  the  citizens 
of  Cheraw  and  South  Carolina,  I 
extend  my  thanks  to  Mr.  Clyde  Wal- 
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lace  for  the  tremendous  civic  devotion 
he  has  displayed  in  tackling  the  Anson 
County  hazardous  waste  dump  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  accom- 
panying article  be  inserted  in  the  Con- 
gressional Recoro  following  my  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Wallace. 

The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  24, 19831 
Hazardous-Waste  Plan  Dumped 
(By  Cass  Peterson) 

The  nation's  largest  waste  disposal  firm 
has  abandoned  plans  to  build  a  hazardous- 
waste  landfiU  in  North  Carolina,  citing  the 
"political,  social  and  economic  climate"  in 

the  St&t6> 

The  decision,  confirmed  this  week  by 
Chemical  Waste  Management  Inc.,  of  Oak 
Brook,  111.,  ends  a  bitter  controversy  over  a 
proposal  to  build  the  landfill  in  a  rural  area 
of  Anson  County,  near  the  state's  southern 
border.  Citizens  in  Anson  County  and  across 
the  border  in  Cheraw,  S.C.  had  fought  the 
proposed  landfill  for  more  than  a  year,  con- 
tending that  the  site  posed  a  danger  to  the 
Pee  Dee  River,  a  major  source  of  drinking 
water. 

Chemical  Waste  Management  spokesman 
Don  Reddieliffe  said  the  firm  has  "dropped 
any  plans  to  pursue"  the  Anson  County  site. 
He  said  the  firm  also  has  abandoned  its 
appeal  of  the  state's  denial  of  a  permit  to 
reo{}eii  a  hazardous-waste  incinerating  facil- 
ity near  Greensboro,  and  that  any  other 
plans  for  facilities  in  the  state  "are  in  abey- 
&nc6." 

While  the  fears  expressed  by  Carolinians 
were  similar  to  those  that  surround  propos- 
als for  hazardous-waste  facilities  across  the 
nation,  the  Anson  County  case  became  a 
Itlnd  of  informal  referendum  on  the  adequa- 
cy of  new  federal  regulations  governing  haz- 
ardous-waste landfills. 

Last  December,  North  Carolina  Gov. 
James  B.  Hunt  declared  a  moratorium  on 
hazardous-waste  landfills  in  his  state,  saying 
that  the  federal  rules  are  not  stringent 
enough  to  protect  North  Carolinians. 

The  legislature  now  is  struggling  to  pass 
its  own  regulations.  The  confusing  and  emo- 
tional process  is  complicated  by  a  state  law 
that  prohibits  North  Carolina  rules  from 
being  stricter  than  federal  ones. 

Hunt  has  thrown  his  support  behind  a  bill 
that  would  forbid  the  disposal  of  certain 
highly  toxic  wastes  and  place  a  limit  on  the 
allowable  concentration  of  others.  The  bill 
also  would  continue  the  landfill  moratorium 
until  Jan.  1,  1985. 

In  Anson  County,  jubilant  citizens  plan  to 
celebrate  tonight,  but  a  leader  of  the  land- 
fill opponente  conceded  that  their  fight  is 
not  over. 

"We're  celebrating,  but  we  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go,"  said  Landon  Scarborough, 
a  Wadesboro  businessman  who  heads  (Citi- 
zens Against  Chemical  Toxins  in  Under- 
ground Storage  (CACTUS).  "We're  in  no 
way  giving  up  the  fight  to  see  that  North 
Carolina  comes  up  with  the  proper  regula- 
tions to  govern  these  sites. "• 


WHAT  WONDERS  WE  HAVE 
WROUGHT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  small  secular  liberal  arts  col- 
lege is  very  much  a  part  of  our  Ameri- 
can heritage.  It  is  disheartening  to  see 
so  many  fine  institutions  closing  their 


doors,  or  suffering  severe  financial 
stress.  But  occasionally,  amidst  the 
dark  news,  a  beacon  of  hope  does 
appear.  St.  Michael's  College,  In  Bur- 
lington. Vt.,  continues  to  shine  Its 
light  as  a  symbol  of  that  liberal  arts 
tradition. 

Its  president,  Mr.  Edward  Henry, 
has  successfully  guided  St.  Michael's 
through  these  difficult  and  trying  eco- 
nomic times.  His  innovation  and  vl^on 
have  resulted  In  progress  during  a 
period  of  recession.  The  following  ex- 
amples, cited  In  the  February  23 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education,  are 
good  evidence  of  Mr.  Henry's  fine 
leadership: 

Shortly  after  he  became  president  in  1976, 
Mr.  Henry  called  for  "a  grand  dialogue" 
among  members  of  both  the  religious  order 
and  the  lay  faculty  to  redefine  the  mission 
and  goals  of  the  college.  The  introspective 
study  produced  a  new  statement  that, 
among  other  things,  called  for  "a  liberal 
education  in  the  light  of  the  Catholic  faith" 
for  undergraduates  and  "a  Christian  pres- 
ence" at  all  academic,  social,  and  religious 
functions  on  campus.  All  new  programs 
must  be  "consonant  with  the  mission  and 
goals  of  the  college,"  as  one  faculty  member 
put  it,  and  all  new  faculty  members  must 
accept  the  mission  and  goals  before  they  are 
hired. 

To  fulfill  its  role  as  a  liberal-arts  college. 
Saint  Michael's  developed  a  new  core  cur- 
riculum for  undergraduates.  Beginning  last 
September,  all  new  students  must  select  a 
minimum  of  15  courses  from  six  academic 
areas,  including  communications,  human- 
ities, natural  sciences  and  mathematics, 
social  sciences,  philosophy,  and  religious 
studies.  The  college  dropped  several  weak 
master's-degree  programs  in  English,  histo- 
ry, and  science,  which  were  draining  re- 
sources from  the  undergraduate  curriculum. 
To  improve  the  quality  of  the  student 
body,  Mr.  Henry  held  enrollment  down  and 
increased  tuition.  For  the  last  several  years, 
enrollment  has  hovered  around  1.620,  a  bit 
above  the  1,500  students  the  college  needs 
to  maintain  a  balanced  budget.  The  cost  of 
one  year  at  Saint  Michael's  is  $7,850,  more 
than  $2,000  above  the  average  price  of  tui- 
tion, room,  and  board  at  other  Catholic  col- 

About  2,000  students  applied  last  year  for 
the  450  places  in  the  freshman  class— an  in- 
crease of  30  percent  since  1976.  The  stu- 
dents come  from  the  top  25  percent  of  their 
high-school  graduating  classes— they  used 
to  come  from  the  top  40  percent— and  bring 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores  that  average 
500  on  the  verbal  and  520  on  the  mathemat- 
ics tests. 

To  provide  a  friendly  small-town  environ- 
ment for  undergraduates,  who  usually  come 
directly  from  high  school.  Saint  Michael's 
built  campus  housing  to  accommodate  90 
percent  of  its  students.  In  essence,  the  col- 
lege makes  residential  life  a  four-year 
course  in  human  relations.  Most  students 
follow  a  "growing-up"  pattern  in  their  living 
arrangements.  The  freshmen  live  in  large 
residence  halls,  while  the  sophomores  move 
to  smaller  halls  or  "common-interest 
houses,"  such  as  Philosophy  House.  Since 
1981,  juniors  and  seniors  have  been  able  to 
sample  apartment  life  in  the  college's  new 
townhouse  complexes. 

The  college  established  its  first  develop- 
ment department  in  1976  to  organize  fund- 
raising  after  an  agreement  with  the  Society 


of  Saint  Edmund  left  the  institution  spon- 
sored but  not  financially  supported  by  the 
order.  By  1981,  the  development  staff  had 
sorted  through  decades  of  jumbled  records 
and  "found"  7,000  alumni.  Forty  percent  of 
them  gave  $226,600  that  year,  enough  to 
win  a  first  place  for  the  college  in  a  sus- 
tained-giving competition  sponsored  by  the 
Council  for  Advancement  and  Support  of 
Education. 

To  increase  its  visibility.  Saint  Michael's 
offered  new  activities  to  attract  people  from 
the  surrounding  community  to  the  campus. 
Among  the  programs  were  a  conference  on 
women's  studies,  "Women  and  Society," 
which  drew  an  audience  of  nearly  2,000,  and 
an  eight- part  lecture  series  on  religious  con- 
flict in  Northern  Ireland,  which  drew  lively 
responses  from  throughout  the  state. 

With  a  little  encouragement,  students  and 
faculty  members  began  to  get  involved  in  ac- 
tivities off  the  campus.  The  students  devel- 
oped a  volunteer  fire-and-rescue  squad  for 
the  Burlington  area  that  has  been  copied  by 
other  New  England  colleges.  One  faculty 
member— Dominique  P.  Casavant,  a  profes- 
sor of  physics— has  been  elected  mayor  of 
Winooski  twice,  while  another— J.  Dennis 
Delaney,  an  associate  professor  of  modem 
languages— is  a  member  of  the  Vermont 
Senate. 

In  1981  a  Saint  Michael's  student  produc- 
tion of  Paul  Sills'  'Story  Theatre"  was  one 
of  eight  plays  performed  at  the  Kennedy 
Center  in  Washington  in  the  finals  of  the 
American  College  Theatre  Festival's  annual 
nationwide  competition.  Last  year  the  col- 
lege reached  the  finals  again  with  Aristoph- 
anes' "The  Birds."  Right  now  the  college  is 
awaiting  the  results  of  last  month's  regional 
competition  at  Keene  State  College,  where 
theater  students  presented  "Pathelln  and 
the  Physician:  Two  French  Farces." 

Mr.  Henry  credlte  his  predecessor,  Ber- 
nard L.  Boutin,  the  college's  first  lay  presi- 
dent, with  making  some  tough  decisions 
more  than  a  decade  ago  that  proved  crucial 
to  the  future  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Henry  says  early  moves  to  balance  the 
budget,  Increase  enrollments  by  admitting 
women,  and  break  away  from  the  founding 
order,  although  they  were  unpopular  and 
alienated  many  on  the  campus,  enabled  the 
college  to  survive. 

Mr.  Henry's  achievements  should  be 
an  example  to  educators  throughout 
the  country  of  a  man's  ability  to  reach 
beyond  other's  expectations.  Mr. 
President,  I  would  like  to  salute  Mr. 
Edward  Henry  and  Saint  Michael's 
College.* 


EDUCATION  FOR  ECONOMIC 
SECURITY  ACT 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  as  cosponsor  of  S. 
530,  the  Education  for  Economic  Secu- 
rity Act  Introduced  by  Senators  Pell 
and  Stafford.  This  bill  provides  a  pro- 
gram of  financial  assistance  to  States 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  in- 
struction In  mathematics,  science, 
computer  literacy,  foreign  language  In- 
struction, vocational  education,  and 
other  areas  pertinent  to  public  educa- 
tion in  an  age  of  new  and  emerging 
technologies. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  Is  clear 
and    pressing.    By    the    end    of    this 
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decade  it  Is  estimated  that,  if  nothing 
more  Is  done,  we  could  have  a  short- 
fall of  over  2V^  miUion  technically 
skilled  workers.  We  will  need  more 
computer  programers,  more  techni- 
cians, more  engineers,  more  scientists 
to  manage  the  new  technologies  which 
are  now  emerging.  We  will  need  more 
persons  in  business,  as  well,  who  are 
conversant  in  other  languages  and  cul- 
tures and  who  will  be  able  to  help  U.S. 
businesses  compete  in  the  internation- 
al marketplace. 

The  need,  however,  does  not  simply 
stop  with  those  who  will  work  in  these 
high  technology  businesses.  What  is  at 
least  as  important  is  to  create  an  in- 
formed citizenry  which  is  scientifically 
and  mathematically  literate  at  least  to 
the  degree  that  they  can  follow  devel- 
opments and  make  good  decisions  on 
future  directions  in  our  increasingly 
complex  society.  The  issues  with 
which  we  are  not  confronted— genetic 
engineering,  hazardous  wastes,  nuclear 
plant  emergencies,  environmental  pol- 
lution, disarmament,  overpopulation, 
economic  crises  to  name  just  a  few— all 
require  some  understanding  of  science 
and  a  method  for  reasonable  balancing 
risks  and  benefits. 

The  situation  from  which  we  start, 
however,  is,  to  put  it  bluntly,  appall- 
ing. Two-thirds  of  U.S.  school  districts 
allow  graduation  from  high  school 
with  no  more  than  one  course  in  sci- 
ence or  mathematics.  Almost  half  of 
all  high  school  graduates  have  had  no 
mathematics  or  science  beyond  10th 
grade.  Fewer  than  half  of  high  school 
graduates  complete  even  1  year  of  for- 
eign language. 

Even  for  those  who  take  classes, 
however,  the  situation  is  dismal;  50 
percent  of  our  secondary  math  and  sci- 
ence teachers  are  not  certified  to 
teach  these  subjects.  At  current  rates 
of  loss,  we  will  have  35  percent  fewer 
science  and  math  teachers  in  1992 
then  we  have  now.  This  lack  of  qualifi- 
cations for  teachers  has  taken  its  toll 
in  what  students  learn.  A  recent 
survey  has  shown  that  high  school 
graduates  are  continuing  their  decline 
in  mathematical  skills— particularly  in 
exercises  that  require  students  to  dem- 
onstrate an  understanding  of  mathe- 
matical knowledge  and  apply  it  to  non- 
routine  situations. 

While  we  see  this  deterioration  of 
skills  in  American  schools,  our  com- 
petitors are  moving  ahead.  Japan,  with 
half  our  population,  produced  24,000 
more  engineers  than  did  we  last  year. 
The  U.S.S.R.  is  producing  300,000  en- 
gineers in  a  year  compared  to  only 
63,000  in  the  United  States.  These  sta- 
tistics are  even  worse  when  one  consid- 
ers that  53  percent  of  the  Ph.  D.  grad- 
uates of  U.S.  engineering  schools  are 
in  fact  foreign  nationals— some  of 
whom  wiU  stay  in  the  United  States 
but  most  of  whom  are  on  temporary 
visas  and  will  return  to  their  native 
lands. 


Education  is  primarily  the  concern 
of  the  State  and  local  government.  It 
is  up  to  the  local  boards  to  reach  deci- 
sions on  how  to  correct  the  defects  in 
the  curriculums  they  provide  to  their 
students. 

Having  said  this,  however,  is  not  to 
say  that  the  situation  is  of  no  concern 
for  the  Federal  Government.  Because 
of  vital  national  need,  it  is  both  appro- 
priate and  incumbent  upon  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  provide  incentives 
for  improvement  of  science,  math, 
computer,  and  foreign  language  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States.  The  Educa- 
tion for  Economic  Security  Act  does 
just  this.  First,  it  provides  local  school 
districts  with  funds  to  upgrade  in- 
struction in  these  critical  areas. 
Second,  it  provides  funding  for  em- 
ployment-based vocational  training 
programs  in  new  and  emerging  tech- 
nology. Third,  it  provides  final  assist- 
ance to  colleges  and  universities  to  im- 
plement programs  for  teachers  train- 
ing, retraining,  and  inservice  upgrad- 
ing of  skills  in  math,  science,  and  com- 
puter technology. 

I  commend  Senators  Pell  and  Stat- 
FORO  for  introducing  this  bill  and 
proudly  join  them  and  many  other 
Senators  in  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. I  urge  all  of  my  fellow  Senators 
to  join  in  support  of  S.  530.« 


DEDICATION  OF  THE  HERBERT 
CLARK  HOOVER  DEPARTMENT 
OF  COMMERCE  BUILDING 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
last  Monday  night,  April  25,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Building  was 
formally  dedicated  as  the  Herbert 
Clark  Hoover  Department  of  Com- 
merce Building.  The  Congress  recog- 
nized Hoover's  vital  contributions  to 
the  Department  by  enacting  Public 
Law  97-120,  which  directed  the  name 
change.  Hoover  was  the  seventh  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  serving  in  the  Har- 
ding and  Coolidge  administrations  just 
prior  to  his  own  election  as  President 
in  1928.  Hoover  redefined  the  role 
Commerce  would  have  in  the  decades 
ahead,  and  has  probably  had  greater 
impact  on  the  Department  than  any 
other  Secretary. 

Speakers  at  the  dedication  included 
Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm  Bald- 
rige.  Senator  Mark  Hatfield,  who  in- 
troduced and  won  approval  of  the  leg- 
islation naming  the  building,  and  Dr. 
George  Nash,  who  is  now  preparing 
the  official  multivolume  biography  of 
Hoover.  The  biography  is  sponsored 
by  the  Herbert  Hoover  Presidential  Li- 
brary Association,  headquartered  in 
West  Branch,  Iowa.  Distinguished 
guests  at  the  dedication  included  two 
of  President  Hoover's  grandsons,  Her- 
bert Hoover  III  and  Andrew  Hoover. 

This  marks  the  third  Cabinet  build- 
ing to  be  named  for  a  prominent 
American.  The  Department  of  Health 
and    Human    Services    Building    was 


dedicated  in  the  name  of  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey  on  November  1,  1977,  and 
the  Department  of  Labor  Building  was 
dedicated  to  former  Secretary  Frances 
Perkins  on  April  10,  1980. 

The  dedication  ceremony  also 
marked  the  official  release  of  the  first 
volume  of  Dr.  Nash's  work,  entitled 
"The  Life  of  Herbert  Hoover,  the  En- 
gineer, 1874-1914."  Herbert  Hoover 
burst  on  the  world  scene  in  1914,  when 
he  gained  international  prominence 
for  his  work  to  mitigate  the  acute  food 
shortages  caused  by  the  disruption 
and  dislocation  of  World  War  I.  His 
subsequent  career  at  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  in  the  White  House,  and 
in  later  years  when  two  successive 
Presidents  established  Hoover  commis- 
sions to  conform  Government  to  the 
times,  are  relatively  well  known.  His 
first  40  years,  however,  remain  ob- 
scure, and  Dr.  Nash's  first  volume  will 
help  fiU  that  void. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  re- 
marks of  Secretary  Baldrige,  Senator 
Hatfield,  and  Dr.  Nash  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  Herbert  Clark  Hoover  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Building  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Remarks  by  Secretary  or  Commerce 
Malcolm  Balorioe 

We  are  late  coming  here.  We  are  late  in 
dedicating  this  building  to  the  memory  of 
Herbert  Clark  Hoover  for  his  outstanding 
service  as  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

But  thanks  to  chairman  Mark  Hatfielo 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
we  finally  are  here.  And  we  are  grateful  to 
Senator  Hattield  for  sponsoring  the  legisla- 
tion insuring  that  this  building  will  serve  as 
an  enduring  monument  to  Secretary  Hoo- 
ver's many  achievements. 

Like  this  building,  those  achievements  are 
massive  and  enduring.  Mr.  Hoover  was  an 
administrator  and  engineer  whose  wide- 
ranging  interests  helped  usher  America  into 
the  modem  industrial  world.  He  had  a  cre- 
ative mind  and  an  uncanny  foresight. 

Secretary  Hoover's  leadership  was  crucial, 
for  example,  in  the  founding  of  the  telecom- 
munications industry.  As  clearly  as  any 
other  person  of  his  time,  he  saw  the  vast  po- 
tential for  electronic  transmission  of  infor- 
mation. And  in  1923  established  the  Radio 
Division  in  the  Commerce  Department  to 
foster  the  broadcasting  industry.  In  1927  he 
participated  in  the  first  intercity  broadcast 
of  a  new  technological  marvel  caUed  televi- 
sion. 

Secretary  Hoover  was  equally  involved  in 
establishing  the  aviation  industry.  By  creat- 
ing the  aeronautics  branch  in  the  Depart- 
ment in  1926.  he  directed  making  airport  fa- 
cilities standard,  specifications  for  aircraft 
construction,  and  the  testing  and  licensing 
of  pilots. 

Then  there's  the  subject  of  productivity 
we  hear  so  much  about  those  days,  as 
though  we  discovered  it  only  recently.  Sec- 
retary Hoover  was  not  only  one  of  the  origi- 
nal discoverers  of  productivity,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  he  did  as  much  about  it  as  any 
other  person  before  or  since  his  time. 

He  did  it  by  directing  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards  to  take  the  lead  In  creating 
voluntary  standards  for  hundreds  of  indus- 
trial products,  from  sheet  steel  to  bolts  and 
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chlnaware.  The  situation  for  both  industry 
and  the  consumer  at  the  time  was  chaotic, 
with  tremendous  waste  of  national  re- 
sources. Just  a  couple  of  examples:  Secre- 
tary Hoover  found  that  the  lumber  Industry 
produced  32  different  thicknesses  of  a  1- 
Inch  board,  some  so  thin,  he  reported  that 
they  "threatened  to  become  jMiper."  After 
standardizing  lumber  products,  he  went 
after  face  brick.  It  was  produced  in  54  dif- 
ferent sizes.  He  got  them  reduced  to  two. 

We  will  never  Itnow  how  many  billions  of 
dollars  In  savings  were  effected  through  his 
leadership  in  esUbllshlng  standards  in 
scores  of  industries.  The  resulting  econo- 
mies of  scale  can't  be  calculated.  We  do 
know  that  when  World  War  II  came  along, 
those  standards  helped  American  Industry 
provide  the  vast  quantities  of  war  material 
that  led  to  victory  on  the  battlefield. 

But  Secretary  Hoover's  Interests  ranged 
far  beyond  technology.  He  fought  for  the 
abolition  of  child  labor  and  he  led  the  suc- 
cessful campaign  to  convince  the  steel  in- 
dustry to  move  from  the  12-hour  day  to  the 
8-hour  day.  He  promoted  home  ownership 
by  establishing  a  housing  division  in  the  de- 
partment. He  was  one  of  the  earliest  advo- 
cates of  strong  support  for  basic  scientific 
research,  and  he  transformed  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  into  the  great  scientif- 
ic institution  it  is  today. 

On  June  10,  1929.  Mr.  Hoover,  then  Presi- 
dent, laid  the  cornerstone  of  this  building. 
One  of  the  speakers  at  the  ceremony,  refer- 
ring to  his  service  as  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, said  this: 

"The  Department  of  Commerce  as  It 
stands  today  is  In  the  fullest  sense  a  monu- 
ment to  him  and  in  Its  newer  Incarnation  on 
this  spot  It  will  become  Increasingly  so." 

Senator  Hatfield,  you  have  added  tangi- 
ble form  to  the  truth  of  that  prophecy. 

This  building,  whose  construction  Secre- 
tary Hoover  Initiated  and  whose  comer- 
stone  bears  his  name,  now  stands  as  a  per- 
manent memorial  to  his  many  accomplish- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  American  people.  All 
those  who  work  in  it,  now  and  in  the  future, 
will  draw  Inspiration  from  his  exemplary 
service. 

Remarks  of  Sehator  Mark  O.  Hatfield 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary. 

The  logic  and  justness  of  associating  the 
name  of  Herbert  Clark  Hoover,  the  seventh 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
to  the  building  which  houses  this  Depart- 
ment, is  manifest  to  aU  of  us  who  have 
known  or  studied  this  remarkable  man. 
That  the  legislation  honoring  Hoover  In  this 
way  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  with- 
out dissent  is  evidence  of  the  broad  reassess- 
ment of  President  Hoover  now  underway. 
The  economic  collapse  of  1929  and  the  par- 
tisan politics  which  followed  obscured  Presi- 
dent Hoover's  accomplishments  for  decades. 
But  now  Americans,  led  by  the  scholarly 
community,  are  reawakening  to  the  very 
real  achievements  of  this  extraordinarily 
talented  man.  The  naming  of  this  building 
is  another  step  In  that  process. 

While  Herbert  Hoover  has  been  one  of  our 
most  controversial  Presidents,  his  vital  role 
at  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  above 
dispute.  His  singular  mark  in  the  history  of 
the  Department  has  been  documented  by 
SecreUry  Baldrige.  Biographer  Nash,  and 
others  who  have  taken  note  of  Hoover's 
term  as  Secretary. 

But  for  all  of  this,  I  believe  we  should 
honor  Herbert  Hoover  today  for  more  than 
simply  his  approximately  eight  years  of  con- 
tributions to  the  Department  of  Commerce. 


We  honor  him  for  the  person  he  was,  which 
so  exemplified  American  ideals.  His  way  was 
a  storybook  life.  The  son  of  a  blacksmith,  he 
lost  both  parents  before  his  ninth  birthday, 
and  this  tragedy  led  to  his  move  from  Iowa 
to  Oregon  where  he  was  raised  by  his  mater- 
nal uncle.  Hoover  weathered  all  of  the  ad- 
versity visited  upon  his  life,  and  he  rose 
solely  on  his  ability  and  effort  to  great 
wealth,  and  then  to  great  service. 

One  of  the  major  tenets  of  his  life  was 
service  to  himiankind.  I  believe  it  is  fitting 
that  we  pause  today  to  acknowledge 
Hoover's  dedication  to  preserving  the  sancti- 
ty of  life.  We  are  ever-mindful  of  the  mo- 
ments in  history  where  human  dignity  has 
been  denigrated  and  where  himuui  lives 
have  been  casually  dismissed.  The  recent 
commemoration  of  the  Holocaust  points  to 
the  need  for  aU  of  us  to  elevate  the  value 
placed  on  each  human  life  by  society  and  by 
government.  In  this  light.  Hoover  can  be 
seen  as  perhaps  the  pre-eminent  figure  of 
the  century  In  saving  lives. 

As  a  young  engineer  In  China,  he  helped 
In  the  administration  of  food  to  victims  of 
the  Boxer  Rebellion.  As  the  destruction  and 
dislocation  of  World  War  I  threatened 
famine,  he  was  able  to  satisfy  the  demands 
of  belligerents  on  both  sides  and  organized 
and  operated  the  Committee  for  the  Relief 
of  Belgium.  After  the  war.  as  head  of  the 
American  Relief  Administration,  he  expand- 
ed this  effort  to  the  entire  continent,  feed- 
ing over  10  million  people  per  day  in 
Europe. 

In  1921,  he  responded  to  the  plea  of 
Maxim  Gorky  to  send  and  distribute  food  to 
countless  Russians  facing  famine,  "despite" 
his  own  sense  of  repugnance  for  Soviet  poli- 
cies and  Communism.  For  almost  two  years. 
Hoover's  program  fed  approximately  30  mil- 
lion Soviet  citizens  throughout  25  provinces 
in  Russia  and  the  Ukraine.  His  relief  efforts 
abroad  were  renewed  during  World  War  II. 
and  again  in  the  immediate  port-war  period. 
It  should  also  be  noted  that  Herbert  Hoover 
was  the  first  President  in  the  history  of  our 
Republic  to  use  the  powers  of  the  presiden- 
cy to  interdict  an  economic  cycle  for  pur- 
poses of  alleviating  the  impact  of  the  De- 
pression upon  the  people.  President  Kenne- 
dy thought  him  the  ideal  person  to  be  the 
Honorary  Chairman  of  the  Peace  Corps,  but 
because  Hoover  was  86  at  the  time,  he  de- 
clined the  Invitation. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  he  headed  Boys 
Clubs  of  America  for  many  years,  and  esUb- 
llshed  Care,  Inc.,  today  one  of  our  largest 
charities. 

His  concern  for  people  extended  to  their 
education.  At  one  end  of  our  continent 
stands  one  of  the  world's  greatest  centers  of 
learning,  the  Hoover  Institution  of  War, 
Peace  and  Revolution,  which  he  established 
with  European  governmental  documents  he 
had  the  foresight  to  coUect  during  World 
War  I.  And  near  the  other  end  of  our  conti- 
nent for  many  years  stood  a  small  school 
near  Camp  Hoover  in  the  Shjenandoah 
Mountains,  which  he  built  and  dperated 
with  his  own  funds  to  provide  a  rudimenta- 
ry education  for  mountain  people  with  no 
other  educational  opportunities. 

Another  facet  of  the  man  was  that  he  was 
toUUy  contemporary.  He  lived  to  age  90, 
and  his  Innovative  proposals  and  his  astute 
observations  constantly  belied  his  advanced 
years.  Whether  in  his  engineering  career.  In 
government  service,  or  In  later  life  when 
two  successive  Presidents  judged  him  the 
most  able  to  conform  government  to  current 
needs,  he  was  always  equal  to,  or  ahead  of 
the  times. 


These  personal  characteristics,  plus  his 
easy  warmth,  sense  of  humor,  and  enormous 
Intellect  led  me  to  revere  Mr.  Hoover.  His 
philosophy  of  the  role  of  government,  his 
understanding  of  power  and  the  proper  use 
of  it,  and  his  global  mentality  have  all  made 
Hoover  an  appropriate  role  model  for  me  as 
I  go  about  conducting  my  affairs  In  public 
office.  Hoover  was  blessed  with  a  keen  sense 
of  problem  solving.  His  attention  to  detaU 
and  his  desire  to  go  beyond  a  solution  to 
finding  the  "best  solution"  were  his  hall- 
marics.  This  was  the  case  when  he  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
was  finding  optimal  standardizing  proce- 
dures, and  this  was  also  the  case  when  it 
came  to  something  as  simple  as  eating  a 
peach. 

One  of  my  fondest  memories  of  him  was 
when  we  were  at  the  Bohemian  Grove  and 
were  about  to  eat  a  peach.  I  did  not  enjoy 
eating  peaches  because  inevitably  I  ended 
up  with  juice  smeared  all  over  my  face,  as 
well  as  with  the  bitter  taste  of  the  fuzzy 
peach  skin  remaining  in  my  mouth.  But  Mr. 
Hoover  showed  me  that  by  cutting  the 
peach  horizontally,  and  then  by  twisting  the 
peach  to  remove  the  pit,  you  could  eat  the 
peach  with  a  spoon  and  use  the  skin  as  a 
cup  to  hold  the  juices.  Well.  I've  enjoyed 
many  peaches  since  that  day,  thanks  to  B4r. 
Hoover. 

AU  of  the  many  memories  that  I  hold  of 
President  Hoover  extoll  his  gentleness  and 
his  warmth,  in  short,  his  Immense  sense  of 
peace.  He  loved  fishing  and  tying  his  own 
flies,  and  he  shared  these  skills  with  me  as  I 
got  to  know  him  in  the  time  we  spent  to- 
gether In  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He  was 
gracious  to  me  when  I  was  a  graduate  stu- 
dent at  Stanford  University.  He  allowed  me 
access  to  his  personal  papers  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  my  master's  thesis.  When  I  later 
would  visit  with  him  periodically  in  New 
York  to  share  a  few  afternoons  visiting  or 
playing  Canasta.  I  was  awestruck  by  his 
generous  spirit  and  his  quiet  humility. 

Even  before  these  times,  however,  Herbert 
Hoover  loomed  large  in  my  life.  As  a  fifth 
grader  in  1932.  I  made  my  entry  into  politi- 
cal life  by  plastering  the  streets  of  Salem, 
Oregon  with  handbills  promoting  his  re- 
election. When  I  someday  look  back  on  my 
own  career  In  public  service,  one  of  my  most 
satisfying  achievements  will  have  been  con- 
tributing to  a  true  understanding  and  recog- 
nition of  Mr.  Hoover,  of  which  the  dedica- 
tion of  this  building  is  a  major  milestone. 

Herbert  Hoover:  An  Uncommon  Man 
(By  George  H.  Nash,  Ph.  D.) 

Many  years  ago  a  famous  criminal  attor- 
ney declared:  "In  the  great  flood  of  human 
life  that  Is  spawned  upon  the  earth.  It  Is  not 
often  that  a  man  is  bom."  And  seldom 
Indeed  Is  there  bora  a  man  whose  life  is  as 
filled  with  achievement  as  the  man  whom 
we  honor  tonight. 

Bom  In  1874  In  a  Uttle  Iowa  farming  com- 
munity, Herbert  Hoover  was  orphaned 
before  he  was  ten.  By  the  time  he  was 
twenty-one,  he  had  worked  his  way  through 
Stanford  University  and  had  entered  his 
chosen  profession  of  mining  engineering.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-four  he  was  superintend- 
ent of  a  gold  mine  in  Australia.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-six  he  was  manager  of  a  gigantic 
coal-mlnlng  enterprise  with  nine  thousand 
employees  in  northern  China  and  had  sur- 
vived a  harrowing  skirmish  with  death  in 
the  Boxer  Rebellion.  By  1914,  at  the  age  of 
40,  Herbert  Hoover  was  an  extraordinarily 
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successful  mining  engineer  with  multina- 
tional interests  on  nearly  every  continent. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I. 
Hoover  rose  to  international  prominence  as 
director  of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium,  a  humanitarian  relief  agency 
which  ultimately  brought  food  to  10,000,000 
French  and  Belgian  civilians  a  day— an  un- 
precedentd  undert&lcing  in  world  history. 
After  serving  as  head  of  President  Wilson's 
wartime  Pood  Administration,  he  returned 
to  E)urope  after  the  armistice  for  ten 
months  as  Director-General  of  the  Ameri- 
can Relief  Administration,  organizing  the 
supply  of  food  for  starving  millions,  facili- 
tating the  emergence  of  stable  economies, 
and  helping  thereby  to  check  the  advance  of 
Bolshevik  revolution  in  central  Europe. 
Thanks  in  considerable  measure  to  the 
relief  efforts  of  Hoover  and  his  staff,  per- 
hiMK  one-third  of  the  population  of  Europe 
was  saved  from  famine  and  death. 

In  the  1920's,  when  he  served  as  Secretary 
of  Commerce  under  Presidents  Harding  and 
Coolidge,  it  was  said  that  Hoover  was  under- 
secretary of  every  other  department.  In 
fact,  one  historian  has  Jocularly  remarked, 
"While  Hoover  had  only  one  term  in  the 
Presidency  he  had  almost  as  many  years  in 
the  White  House  as  Franklin  Roosevelt." 
Certainly  it  seems  correct  to  say  that  in  do- 
mestic affairs,  at  least.  Hoover  was  the  most 
influential  man  in  American  public  life  be- 
tween 1921  and  1933.  The  first  person  to 
have  his  image  transmitted  publicly  over 
television  (in  1927),  the  first  President  to 
have  a  telephone  permanently  on  his  desk. 
Hoover  after  his  four  years  in  the  White 
House  lived  longer  as  an  ex-President  (31% 
years)  than  any  other  former  chief  execu- 
tive in  our  history.  These  were  strenuous 
years,  too;  even  in  his  mid-eighties  he 
worked  eight  to  twelve  hours  a  day.  Be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighty-five  and  ninety  he 
published  a  four-volume  history  of  his  im- 
mense relief  efforts  in  World  Wars  I  and  II. 
From  Wilson  to  Eisenhower,  he  served  five 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  He  wrote 
incessantly:  numerous  books  and  articles, 
uncounted  thousands  of  letters.  A  recent 
bibliography  of  his  published  writings  and 
addresses  contains  over  1200  entries. 

When  Herbert  Hoover  died  in  1964,  he 
had  lived  ninety  extraordinarily  productive 
years,  including  a  full  fifty  in  public  service. 
Pew  American  careers  have  been  as 
multifaceted  and  remarkable  as  his. 

It  is  one  portion  of  this  career— his  tenure 
as  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  the  1920's— 
that  brings  us  together  this  evening.  In 
1926,  while  Hoover  was  Commerce  Secre- 
tary, Congress  authorized  the  construction 
of  the  buildings  here  in  Washington  that 
comprise  what  is  now  known  as  the  Federal 
Triangle.  Hoover  was  keenly  interested  in 
this  undertaking  suid  particularly  in  the 
plans  for  the  new  Commerce  E>epartment 
buUding.  Fifty-four  years  ago  tonight,  when 
the  scale  model  of  the  Federal  Trisuigle  was 
unveiled  for  public  display.  Hoover,  now 
President  of  the  United  States,  addressed 
the  ceremony.  He  pointed  to  the  urgent 
need  for  adequate  housing  for  several  feder- 
al agencies— to  the  fact  that  25,000  federal 
employees  in  Washington  were  then  work- 
ing in  rented  buildings  or  in  temporary 
structures  built  hastily  during  World  War  I. 
The  Commerce  Department's  employees, 
for  instance,  were  scattered  in  twenty  differ- 
ent locations,  three  of  which  (he  later  re- 
called) had  been  condemned  by  the  Public 
Health  Service! 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  June  10,  1929,  Presi- 
dent Hoover  himself  laid  the  cornerstone 


for  the  new  Department  of  Commerce 
building,  the  edifice  in  which  we  are  now 
gathered.  He  used  the  same  trowel  that 
George  Washington  had  used  in  laying  the 
foundation  of  the  United  States  Capitol  in 
1793.  And  when,  in  early  January  1932,  this 
massive  building  was  ready  for  occupancy, 
President  Hoover,  no  doubt  with  a  certain 
proprietary  satisfaction,  walked  over  from 
the  White  House  to  inspect. 

There  was  much  to  examine.  The  new 
building  covered  nearly  eight  acres,  com- 
prised 3,311  rooms,  and  was  reputed  to  be, 
in  floor  space,  the  largest  office  building  in 
the  world.  The  next  day  the  New  York 
Times  dutifully  reported  that  the  structure 
contained  thirty-six  elevators,  3,700  radia- 
tors, 7,000  steel  constructed  windows,  and 
more  than  9,000,000  bricks. 

Not  everyone  was  enamored  of  this  impos- 
ing edifice.  A  year  later  Harold  Ickes  called 
It  "Hoover's  Folly."  But  in  1954,  when 
Hoover  revisited  this  building,  he  noted 
wryly  that  it  could  accommodate  only  half 
of  the  Commerce  Department's  current 
Washington  employees  and  that  the  other 
half  were  once  again  scattered  elsewhere. 

But  of  course  it  is  more  than  Hoover's  in- 
volvement «rith  the  construction  of  this 
building  that  draws  us  together  at  this  cere- 
mony. More  than  any  other  man,  Herbert 
Hoover  was  responsible  for  transforming 
the  Department  of  Commerce  into  a  Cabi- 
net agency  of  importance.  When  Hoover 
became  Secretary  in  1921  the  department 
was  a  mere  collection  of  semiautonomous 
bureaus  whose  principal  functions  (as  he 
later  put  it)  seemed  to  be  "putting  the  fish 
to  bed  at  night  and  turning  on  the  lights"  in 
the  lighthouses.  The  department  ranked 
next  to  the  bottom  of  the  status  pyramid  at 
Washington  dinner  parties,  and  one  of  Hoo- 
ver's predecessors  told  him  that  he  would 
need  to  work  only  two  hours  a  day  at  his 
new  Job. 

Hoover,  of  course,  had  a  different  concep- 
tion of  his  office.  During  his  7V4  years  as 
Secretary  of  Commerce  he  promoted  an  au- 
dacious program  of  domestic  reform  and  re- 
construction. A  tireless  exponent  of  efficien- 
cy, he  launched  a  national  campaign  to 
eliminate  waste  in  industry.  Between  1921 
and  1924,  his  Commerce  E)epartment  spon- 
sored over  900  conferences  on  the  single 
subject  of  efficiency  and  standardization  of 
products.  Under  Hoover's  leadership  the 
number  of  sizes  of  milk  bottles  in  this  coun- 
try, for  example,  was  reduced  from  49  to  4. 
While  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Hoover  took 
the  initiative  in  a  plan  for  national  water- 
way development,  including  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway,  and  was  a  principal  architect 
of  the  Colorado  River  Compact  that  led  to 
the  creation  of  the  Hoover  Dam.  In  1922  he 
called  the  first  national  aviation  conference 
and  helped  to  devise  the  framework  for  the 
rapid  growth  of  civil  aeronautics  in  the 
1920's.  He  was  the  man  most  responsible  for 
establishing  the  fundamental  structure  of 
radio  regulation  that  persists  in  America  to 
this  day.  In  the  field  of  labor  relations. 
Hoover  played  a  key  role  in  the  settlement 
of  the  traumatic  national  coal  and  railroad 
strikes  of  1922  and  in  the  elimination  of  the 
twelve-hour  day  in  the  steel  industry  in 
1923.  He  mobilized  the  resources  of  great 
private  foundations  in  the  cause  of  scientific 
and  social  research,  such  as  pioneering  stud- 
ies of  the  business  cycle.  He  urged  insurance 
companies  to  establish  a  private  system  of 
old-age  pensions  long  before  Social  Security. 
He  organized  and  skillfully  led  private  phil- 
anthropic institutions  in  the  fields  of  child 
health  and  home  ownership.  In  1927  Presi- 


dent Coolidge  asked  him  to  coordinate  a 
vast  relief  effort  for  more  than  1,000,000 
victinu  of  the  Mississippi  River  flood— the 
greatest  natural  disaster  in  American  histo- 
ry. 

During  Hoover's  term  as  Secretary  of 
Commerce  his  department's  work  force  In- 
creased by  more  than  50  percent  and  its  ap- 
propriation nearly  doubled.  Numerous  bu- 
reaus were  reorganized  and  others— such  as 
the  Patent  Office  and  Bureau  of  Mines- 
were  acquired  from  other  Cabinet  agencies. 
But  perhaps  the  best  measvu^  of  Hoover's 
pervasive  influence  Is  this:  that  in  1928  he 
was  able  to  go  from  one  of  the  least  prestigi- 
ous Cabinet  posts  all  the  way  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  SUtes— and  without 
ever  having  held  an  elective  office. 

In  the  context  of  his  times  Hoover  was  un- 
doubtedly a  governmental  "activist."  But  it 
Is  imperative  to  understand  the  philosophy 
that  undergirded  his  conduct.  In  his  re- 
marks at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of 
this  building  in  1929,  he  stated  his  purpose 
succinctly.  The  Department  of  Commerce, 
he  said,  should  seek  "by  cooperation  and 
not  by  compulsion"  to  foster  the  economic 
progress  of  the  country.  Time  and  again  he 
insisted  that  the  form  and  extent  of  govern- 
mental involvement  in  the  economy  must  be 
carefully  defined  and,  above  all,  kept  con- 
sistent with  the  broad  American  traditions 
of  voluntarism,  local  self-government,  and 
individual  Initiative. 

As  Hoover  perceived  it,  the  fundamental 
role  of  the  Federal  government  was  to  stim- 
ulate the  private  sector  to  organize  and 
govern  Itself.  Wherever  possible  he  searched 
for  non-coercive,  decentralized,  cooperative 
arrangements  to  solve  such  social  problems 
as  unemployment.  The  Federal  government, 
he  believed,  should  act  primarily  as  a  fact- 
finding agency,  a  clearinghouse  for  exper- 
tise, a  coordinator  and  publicity  agent  for 
enlightened  private  efforts  at  problem  solv- 
ing. It  should  not  supplant  the  private 
sector  or  entangle  it  In  an  enervating  web  of 
petty  regulation.  Repeatedly,  in  fact. 
Hoover  employed  governmental  power  to  fa- 
cilitate the  growth  of  non-governmental, 
mediating  institutions: 

"We  cannot  cure  foolishness  by  legislation 
[he  said  in  19251.  We  cannot  catch  economic 
forces  with  bureaucracy.  Yet  we  can  influ- 
ence economic  forces  by  co-operation  in  the 
community.  The  national  and  local 
governments  .  .  .  can  best  serve  the  com- 
munity by  bringing  about  co-operation  In 
the  large  sense  between  groups.  .  .  .  E^rery 
time  we  find  solution  outside  of  government 
we  have  not  only  strengthened  character 
but  we  have  preserved  our  sense  of  real  self- 
government." 

In  an  autobiographical  statement  written 
during  World  War  I,  Hoover  declared: 
"There  Is  little  importance  to  men's  lives 
except  the  accomplishments  they  leave  to 
posterity."  It  is  In  "the  origination  or  ad- 
ministration of  tangible  institutions  or  con- 
structive works,"  he  wrote,  that  men's  con- 
tributions to  posterity  can  best  be  meas- 
ured. "When  all  is  said  and  done,"  he  assert- 
ed, "accomplishment  is  all  that  counts. " 

During  his  lifetime  Hoover  created  many 
"tangible  institutions."  Including  the 
modem  Department  of  Commerce.  But  In- 
stitutions, as  he  knew,  are  animated  by  the 
spirit  and  social  philosophy  of  their  found- 
ers. Tonight's  ceremony  of  dedication, 
therefore,  is  not  simply  an  occasion  for  re- 
membrance of  past  accomplishments.  It  is 
an  opportunity  to  examine  afresh  the  prin- 
ciples that  informed  Herbert  Hoover's 
career,  the  vision  that  gave  direction  to  his 


deeds.  And  if  we  do,  we  shall,  I  think,  be  as- 
toniahed  by  how  contemporary  bis  life  still 
seems  and  by  how  pertinent  his  phUooophy 
remalDB.* 


REPORT  BY  THE  NATIONAL 
COMMISSION  ON  EXCELLENCE 
IN  EDUCATION 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  report 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education  has  clearly  enumer- 
ated a  series  of  very  serious  inadequa- 
cies and  weaknesses  in  our  Nation's 
educational  system  that  should  be  of 
concern  to  every  American. 

It  would  appear,'  however,  that  the 
Commission  report  should  go  to  every 
State  and  local  education  agency  and 
board  member,  as  well  as  to  President 
Reagan.  That  is  where  well  over  90 
percent  of  educational  funding  comes 
from  and  that  is  where  the  control  of 
our  educational  system  actuaUy  lies.  I 
would  hope  that  the  President,  whose 
responsibilities  extend  to  less  than  10 
percent  of  all  educational  spending, 
would  make  sure  that  this  report  is 
very  widely  distributed.  If  that  cannot 
be  done,  then  we  in  Congress  should 
doit. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  recommen- 
dations put  forth  by  the  Commission 
do  not  and  should  not  involve  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  length  of  the 
schoolday  and  school  year,  the. 
amount  of  homework  a  student  should 
do,  secondary  school  requirements  for 
graduation,  and  college  and  university 
admissions  standards  are  matters 
wholly  within  the  province  of  jurisdic- 
tions other  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  in  the 
area  of  Federal  responsibility  the 
Commission's  recommendations  are 
less  than  specific.  The  report  empha- 
sizes that  the  Federal  Government  has 
a  responsibility  to  identify  the  nation- 
al interest  in  education  and  to  fund 
and  support  efforts  to  protect  that  in- 
terest. It  calls  generally  for  Federal  fi- 
nancial aid  for  the  gifted,  handi- 
capped, minorities,  and  economically 
disadvantaged.  Yet,  it  makes  no  specif- 
ic reference  to  the  Federal  programs 
now  in  effect,  and  which  are  so  seri- 
ously threatened  by  the  proposals  ad- 
vocated by  the  Reagan  administration 
over  the  past  2  years. 

For  instance,  the  Commission  report 
cites  some  very  serious  and  alarming 
problems  with  respect  to  adult  illiter- 
acy, but  they  make  no  reference  to 
adult  basic  education,  a  program  at 
the  Federal  level  that  this  administra- 
tion has  consistently  sought  to  reduce 
in  funding  and  to  include  in  a  block 
grant  with  vocational  education.  This 
is  but  one  example  where  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  too  vague  and  general  in 
its  recommendations.  Similar  exam- 
ples could  be  given  for  such  very  im- 
portant programs  as  the  title  I  pro- 
gram of  educational  aid  to  disadvan- 
taged children,  the  Eklucation  for  All 


Handicapped  Children  Act,  aid  to  li- 
braries and  library  services.  Just  to 
mention  a  few. 

The  Commission  report  also  cites 
severe  problems  in  science  and  mathe- 
matics education,  but  says  nothing 
specific  about  how  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  help  alleviate  those 
problems.  To  my  mind,  the  evidence  in 
the  report  is  strong  support  for  S.  530, 
the  Education  for  Economic  Security 
Act,  which  I  and  23  of  my  colleagues 
have  introduced.  That  bill  was  recent- 
ly reported  out  of  the  Education  Sub- 
committee and  will  soon  be  considered 
by  the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

On  balance,  the  Commission  has 
done  a  valuable  and  highly  credible 
job  of  pointing  out  some  very  serious 
flavrs  in  our  educational  system,  but  I 
do  believe  that  it  could  and  should 
have  been  much  more  specific  in  its 
recommendations,  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  Federal  programs  al- 
ready in  place  and  the  role  the  Federal 
Government  should  play  in  the  years 
ahead  in  helping  strengthen  our  edu- 
cational system.* 


Utah  is  proud  to  take  the  lead  in 
protecting  innocent  children.  And  I 
hope  this  will  serve  as  an  impetus  to 
inspire  other  States  and  their  legisla- 
tures to  come  to  grips  with  these  ab- 
horrent crimes.* 


KIDNAPING  AND  CHILD 
MOLESTATION 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  by  a 
unanimous  vote  in  both  Houses,  the 
biennial  session  of  the  Utah  State  Leg- 
islature passed  the  toughest  and  most 
comprehensive  kidnaping  and  child 
molestation  laws  in  the  country.  This 
action  seems  only  appropriate  consid- 
ering the  high  regard  Utahans  have 
for  their  children  and  family  life  and 
also  because  Utah  has  more  children 
per  capita  than  any  other  State. 

The  new  law,  previously  known  as 
H.B.  209,  separates  into  categories  the 
crimes  of  rape,  sodomy,  sexual  abuse, 
and  kidnaping,  enabling  Utah  to  keep 
track  of  these  crimes  and  what  hap- 
pens to  the  offender.  The  law  also  pro- 
vides extensive  treatment  of  victims 
while  requiring  mandatory  minimum 
sentences  and  creates  new  first  degree 
felonies  for  those  convicted  of  heinous 
crimes.  Those  convicted  would  not  be 
eligible  for  probation  and  if  convicted 
three  times  would  face  life  imprison- 
ment without  the  possibility  of  parole. 

According  to  Brent  D.  Ward,  U.S.  at- 
torney for  the  district  of  Utah: 

The  act  was  a  joint  effort  of  members  of 
Utah  Law  Enforcement  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (LECC)  and  Prof.  Irv  Prager  of 
SLAM  (Concerned  Citizens  for  Stronger 
Laws  Against  Molesters).  It  also  marks  the 
first  time  in  history  that  Federal  and  State 
officials  have  cooperated  in  drafting  and 
successfully  lobbying  State  legislation  of 
such  comprehensive  proportions. 

This  coordination  of  law  enforce- 
ment, under  the  reconunendations  of 
William  French  Smith,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  is  commend- 
able and  indeed  necessary  to  coimter 
the  epidemic  increase  of  child  assaults. 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  IMP 
BAILOUT 

•  BCr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
today's  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  contains  a  colunm  written  by 
Deepak  Lai,  a  reader  in  political  econ- 
omy at  the  University  of  London, 
which  convincingly  puts  to  rest  many 
of  the  frantic  cries  of  those  who 
clamor  for  an  increase  in  the  resources 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

Mr.  Lai's  analysis  serves  to  illustrate 
that  aggregate  niunbers  alone  do  not 
tell  the  whole  story;  in  fact,  they  may 
distort  it  a  great  deal.  As  Bfr.  Lai  re- 
veals, the  ratio  of  debt  service  to  ex- 
ports of  nonoil  LDC's  has  historically 
been  much  higher  than  current  levels. 
The  existing  problem  is  one  of  liquidi- 
ty, not  insolvency,  and  has  been 
caused  both  by  bankers'  actions  and 
by  mismanagement  of  debtor  econo- 
mies. 

Supporters  of  the  IMF  bailout  are 
quick  to  point  out  that  the  Fund  is 
solely  and  uniquely  qualified  to  act  as 
an  international  financial  interme- 
diary, enforcer  of  economic  austerity, 
and  lender  of  last  resort.  I  respectfully 
urge  my  colleagues  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  Mr.  Lai's  refutation  of 
these  claims;  namely,  that  the  IMF 
need  not  be  a  lender  in  order  to  par- 
ticipate in  stabilization  programs,  that 
private  bank  lending  should  be  al- 
lowed to  flow  freely  to  those  who  will 
most  productively  utilize  it,  and  that 
appropriate  actions  by  central  bankers 
will  ward  off  any  bank  panics  in  the 
event  a  default  should  occai. 

This  Senator  fully  shares  and  has 
argued  repeatedly  Mr.  Lai's  central 
concern,  that  the  banks  and  troubled 
debtor  nations  must  not  be  encour- 
aged to  believe  that  the  Western  tax- 
payer stands  ever  ready  to  spare  them 
the  consequences  of  their  misguided 
decisions  and  policies.  A  flat  congres- 
sional rejection  of  the  most  recent 
IMF  quota  increase  would  convey  this 
message  most  convincingly. 

I  ask  that  the  article  appear  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  27, 
1983] 

The  "Debt  Crisis":  No  Need  por  IMF 
Bailout 

(By  Deepak  Lai) 
London.— Numerous  bankers,  officials  and 
academics  in  both  the  industrialized  and 
Third  World  Countries  are  arguing  that 
there  is  a  Third  World  debt  crisis  which 
threatens  the  stability  of  the  Western  bank- 
ing system.  An  increase  in  International 
Monetary  Fund  quotas  is  considered  desira- 
ble in  dealing  with  this  crisis. 
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I  would  like  to  put  the  case  for  the  opposi- 
tion to  these  currently  fashionable  views. 

The  commonly  cited  indicators  of  an  im- 
pending debt  crisis  are  the  growth  of  the 
Third  World's  external  debt  and  a  rise  in 
the  ratio  of  debt  or  the  costs  of  its  servicing. 
to  either  GNP  or  exports.  But  these  indica- 
tors are  of  dubious  relevance.  Even  If  we 
take  them  at  their  face  value,  they  do  not 
indicate  any  serious  problem  as  judged  by 
historical  standards  of  the  last  period  in 
which  private  portfolio  lending  was  a  major 
part  of  the  process  of  transferring  capital 
from  rich  to  poor  countries— the  19th  and 
early  part  of  the  30th  century. 

Public  or  publicly  guaranteed  Third 
World  long-term  debt  grew  from  about  *97 
billion  in  1973  to  $505  billion  in  1982  nomi- 
nal terms  (according  to  the  IMP).  This  rep- 
resents only  a  rough  doubling  in  real  terms. 
If  account  is  taken  of  the  rise  in  the  world 
price  level  during  this  period.  But  the  conse- 
quent rise  in  the  ratio  of  debt  to  exports  of 
the  non-oil  developing  countries  from  0.9  to 
1.1  between  1973  and  1982  cannot  be  taken 
to  represent  an  excess  burden.  In  1913.  the 
ratio  of  external  debt  to  exports  ranged 
from  a  high  of  8.6  for  Canada  to  a  low  of  2.2 
for  China  and  Japan,  with  that  for  Latin 
America  being  5.2 

Moreover,  the  ratios  of  debt  service 
charges  to  exports  of  the  12  major  borrow- 
ers in  private  capital  markets  in  1981-82— 
except  for  Mexico,  Brazil  and  Chile— were 
lower  than  the  0.39  ratio  for  Argentina  in 
1900-14.  The  "crisis"  in  the  abovementioned 
Latin  American  countries,  and  in  Argentina, 
Colombia  and  the  Philippines,  is  primarily  a 
liquidity  crisis.  It  was  brought  on  by  the  re- 
fusal of  the  commercial  bsuiks  to  roll  over 
the  short-term  credits  they  had  increasingly 
extended  in  1981  and  1982. 

These  doubts  about  any  current  or  im- 
pending generalized  debt  crisis  in  the  Third 
World  do  not  imply  that  all  commercial 
lending  in  the  past  has  been  wise  or  that  it 
has  been  productively  used  by  the  borrow- 
ers. In  fact,  past  mistakes  in  lending  to  some 
Third  World  countries  have  led  the  com- 
mercial banks  to  precipitate  the  short-run 
liquidity  crises  in  these  countries.  The 
banks  hope  to  put  pressure  on  the  govern- 
ments of  these  countries  to  set  their  domes- 
tic houses  in  order.  They  also  hope  to  have 
the  risks  of  their  loans  to  these  countries 
underwritten  through  the  accompanying 
IMF  and  World  Bank  stabilization  and 
structural  adjustment  programs. 

There  is  a  convergence  of  interests  among 
the  IMP  (an  agency  desperately  in  search  of 
a  role  since  the  move  to  generalized  float- 
ing). Third  World  borrowers  and  the  com- 
mercial banks.  They  stand  to  gain  from  the 
direct  or  Indirect  handouts  by  Western  tax- 
payers entailed  by  this  bailout  of  imprudent 
commercial  banks  and  their  illiquid  but  by 
no  means  insolvent  Third  World  customers. 
It  is  in  this  context  that  the  demand  for  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  IMF's  quotas  to 
fulfill  its  new  self -designated  role  in  the  pre- 
vention of  debt  crises  and  t)ank  failures 
needs  to  be  assessed.  Two  issues  need  to  be 
separated.  The  first  concerns  the  need  for 
some  form  of  international  sanctions 
against  defaulting  countries.  The  second  is 
whether  increased  IMP  resources  are  re- 
quired to  enforce  any  such  sanctions. 

In  order  to  restore  an  improvident  borrow- 
er to  good  health  in  the  international  cap- 
ital market,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  bor- 
rowing country  to  accept  unpalatable 
changes  in  its  economic  policies.  The  condi- 
tionallty  of  IMF  stabilization  programs  is  of 
great  importance  in  helping  to  establish 


sound  macroeconomic  poUciea  in  countries 
in  crisis,  as  well  as  in  deterring  others  from 
following  unsound  policies  which  might 
land  them  in  the  arms  of  the  IMP.  The 
maintenance  of  stringent  IMP  conditional- 
Ity  would  therefore  be  in  the  Interest  of  de- 
veloping countries.  It  would  reduce  the  de- 
fault risk  perceived  by  commercial  lenders, 
with  an  accompanying  increase  in  the  Third 
World's  access  to  commercial  lending. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  believe 
that  this  approval  from  the  IMF  also  re- 
quires it  to  provide  concessional  lending. 
For  those  countries  with  access  to  the  com- 
mercial bank  market,  the  acceptance  of  an 
IMP  program  should  unclog  previously 
blocked  private  credit  lines. 

Though  it  is  often  asserted  that  the 
poorer  developing  countries  do  not  have 
access  to  the  Ehiro-currency  markets,  there 
is  little  evidence  that  there  is  a  bias  against 
lending  to  poor  countries.  Some  relatively 
well-managed  poor  economies,  such  as 
India,  have  been  able  to  borrow  fairly 
cheaply  on  Euromarkets.  They  chose  not  to 
enter  these  markets  sooner.  It  is  the  mis- 
managed poor  economies,  many  of  them  in 
the  sub-Saharan  economy,  which  haven't 
been  able  to  borrow  as  much  as  they  liked 
because  of  the  doubts  lenders  quite  rightly 
have  of  their  ability  to  make  productive  use 
of  these  loans. 

The  supposedly  structural  balance  of  pay- 
ments problems  of  most  of  these  countries 
are  of  their  own  making.  Any  country  can 
generate  such  a  problem  by  maintaining 
overvalued  exchange  rates,  protective  de- 
vices which  penalize  exports,  and  domestic 
fiscal  policies  which  push  aggregate  expend- 
iture above  output. 

Nor.  finally.  Is  there  a  need  for  the  IMP  to 
assume  the  role  of  lender  of  last  resort  for 
the  international  banking  system.  Since  the 
collapse  of  West  Germany's  Herstatt  bank 
in  the  mid-1970s,  it  has  been  clear  that  the 
national  monetary  authorities  of  the  indus- 
trial countries  would  act  as  lenders  of  last 
resort  for  their  commercial  banlcs  and  their 
foreign  subsidiaries.  Moreover,  the  fear  that 
bank  failures  triggered  by  Third  World  de- 
faults could  lead  to  another  Great  Expres- 
sion, is  only  reasonable  if  it  is  assumed  that 
the  national  authorities  would  allow  bank 
failures  to  affect  their  national  money  sup- 
plies. 

Bank  failures  would  hurt  the  uninsured 
depositors  and  the  shareholders  of  the 
banks  that  failed.  As  long  as  the  money 
supply  is  maintained,  however,  this  would 
not  lead  to  a  depression.  Because  of  past 
errors  in  lending,  the  real  worth  of  the 
assets  of  many  commercial  banks  is  lower 
than  they  had  expected.  But  it  is  arguable 
whether  commercial  banlu  should  be  balled 
out  at  taxpayers'  expanse,  either  by  nation- 
al authorities  talking  over  some  of  their  bad 
debts,  or  by  channeling  extra  liquidity 
through  the  IMF  to  the  debtor  countries 
and  thereby  preventing  these  debts  from 
being  written  off. 

To  prevent  the  "moral  hazard"  which 
such  actions  would  entail  for  future  lending, 
it  may  even  be  desirable  to  allow  a  few 
banking  failures.  OPEC  has  lent  its  surplus- 
es to  the  Third  World  via  the  commercial 
banking  system,  which  in  turn  hasn't  exer- 
cised a  sufficient  degree  of  prudence  in  its 
lending,  because  both  believe  that  Western 
taxpayers  would  ultimately  bear  the  risks. 

As  long  as  the  liquidity  of  the  Western 
banking  system  is  not  allowed  to  callapse 
and  the  rising  tide  of  protectionism  in  the 
West  is  stemmed,  enabling  well-managed 
Third  World  countries  to  service  their  visi- 


ble debt,  some  bank  failures  which  disabuse 
of  OPEC  and  commercial  banks  of  these 
dangerous  misconceptions  may  well  be  desir- 
able.* 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  CORONATION 
OP  KINO  KALAKAUA 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Presicient.  this 
year  marks  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  coronation  of  King  Kalakaua, 
ruling  monarch  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Hawaii  from  1874  until  his  death  in 
1891. 

The  coronation  of  1883  was  probably 
the  grandest  event  ever  celebrated  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  serving  notice  to 
Hawaiians  and  the  world  of  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii.  As 
David  Kalakaua  was  invested  with  the 
ancient  and  precious  symbols  of  Ha- 
waiian royalty,  many  representatives 
from  great  nations  of  Eiu-ope,  Asia, 
and  the  Americas  paid  their  respects. 

The  little  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  was 
weak  in  military  and  economic  power, 
but  rich  in  culture  and  meaning  to  the 
Hawaiian  people.  David  Kalakaua 
brought  to  the  throne  a  worldly  so- 
phistication and  deep-rooted  love  for 
his  people.  The  citizens  of  Hawaii  re- 
turned his  love  by  openly  embracing 
their  monarch— culture  and  the  arts 
flourished  as  never  before,  ancient 
hula  was  revived,  and  oral  histories  re- 
corded for  posterity.  The  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, a  relative  speck  in  the  Pacific, 
was  recognized  as  an  equally  legiti- 
mate Icingdom  by  the  strong,  powerful 
nations  of  the  world. 

But  even  as  these  festivities  marked 
the  high  point  of  the  Hawaiian  King- 
dom, the  Hawaiian  Islands  were  buf- 
feted by  forces  beyond  their  control: 
The  commercial  success  of  the  Yankee 
trader,  dominance  of  the  sugar  plant- 
ers, influx  of  immigrant  groups  who 
brought  with  them  established  cul- 
tures of  their  own.  Before  the  dawn  of 
the  20th  century,  the  Kingdom  of 
Hawaii  was  to  come  to  an  end. 

Yet  the  Hawaiian  people  have  never 
relinquished  the  fond  memory  of  the 
coronation  of  David  Kalakaua.  Por 
this  one  brief  shining  moment  in  his- 
tory, the  untarnished  dreams  of  the 
Hawaiian  people  met  the  optimistic 
hopes  of  their  beloved  monarch. 

To  mark  the  coronation  of  1883  the 
"Priends  of  lolani  Palace"  sponsored  a 
centennial  coronation  program  au- 
thentically recreating  this  historic 
event  at  the  lolani  Palace,  our  Na- 
tion's only  former  royal  palace.  At  this 
occasion.  Miss  Abigail  Keinoki  Kekau- 
like  Kawananakoa,  a  member  of  the 
family  with  the  closest  blood  ties  to 
the  Kalaluiua  dynasty,  spoke  very  elo- 
quently of  the  meaning  of  the  corona- 
tion. Her  words  were  very  moving,  and 
they  have  been  with  me  since  I  heard 
them.  They  hold  deep  meaning  to 
anyone  who  loves  Hawaii,  or  wishes  to 
tnily  understand  the  islands'  rich  past. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Miss 
Kawananakoa's  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Thx  Importamck  op  thi  Cororatioh  to 
Hawaii 
(By  Miss  AbigaU  Kinoiki  Kekaulike  Kawan- 
anakoa. President  of  The  Friends  of  lolani 

Palace) 

And  thus,  on  these  grounds,  at  this 
moment  one  htmdred  years  ago,  a  Hawaiian 
King  took  up  his  golden  crown. 

He  did  this  In  a  ceremony  rich  in  the  royal 
traditions  of  two  different  civilizations.  It 
was  a  measure  long  contemplated  by  Hawai- 
ian sovereigns  in  imitation  of  the  custom  of 
European  monarchal  states.  From  his  own 
past  King  Kalakaua  drew  the  regalia  of  Ha- 
waiian kingship:  the  feather  cloak,  the  Ubu 
stick,  the  kahili,  and  the  ivory  pendant. 
From  the  outside  world  he  brought  the 
crowns  and  thrones  and  sceptre  of  other 
kings.  He  set  his  coronation  at  the  noon 
hour,  and  so  he  displayed  the  flaming  torch- 
es of  mid-day  which  was  sacred  to  the  high- 
est lords  of  the  centuries  before  him.  To 
some  of  his  foreign  subjects.  King  Kala- 
kaua's  coronation  ceremony  was  deemed  an 
extravagant  expense  that  the  little  kingdom 
of  Hawaii  could  not  easily  afford.  But  what 
they  could  not  understand,  and  what  King 
Kalakaua  understood  very  well  was  that  the 
coronation  would,  as  it  did,  add  untold 
lustre  to  his  throne,  to  his  reign,  and  to  his 
Idngdom.  That  one  ceremony  made  all  the 
great  nations  of  the  world,  the  mighty 
kings,  queens  and  potentates,  take  notice  of 
little  Hawaii,  almost  lost  as  it  was  in  the 
vast  expanses  of  Oceania. 

The  people  who  gathered  a  century  ago 
brought  with  them  hope  for  the  survival  of 
their  country  in  a  troubled  world.  They 
wished  for  a  place  of  respect  in  that  world. 
They  dreamed  of  a  future  for  themselves 
and  their  ways  of  life. 

In  its  yearning  this  nation  had  found 
itself  a  king  who  would  dream  its  bravest 
dreams  of  all.  In  the  hands  of  David  Kala- 
iLaua  the  Hawaiian  kingdom  would  reach 
itself  higher  and  extend  itself  farther  into 
the  world  than  it  ever  had  before. 

There  would  be  grand  patriotic  celebra- 
tions at  home,  of  which  this  coronation  was 
only  the  first.  There  would  be  the  creation 
of  a  palace  and  royal  regalia  which  would 
become  treasures  of  the  future.  There 
would  be  revivals  of  the  hula  and  other  Ha- 
waiian art  forms  which  might  otherwise 
have  vanished.  There  would  be  bold  diplo- 
matic gestures  in  countries  around  the 
world. 

In  public  affairs,  the  value  of  ceremony 
cannot  be  ignored,  nor  can  it  be  measured 
merely  in  the  expenditure  of  money.  Its 
true  value  lies  in  the  continuing  stream  of 
history  that  is  always  embodied  in  ceremo- 
nials and  rituals.  This  value.  King  Kalakaua 
expressed  most  eloquently  in  his  coronation 
by  restoring  so  many  of  the  ancient  cus- 
toms, symbols,  and  rites  of  his  own  people 
and  of  the  age-old  line  of  kings  and  princes 
from  whom  he  descended  and  whose  living 
successor  he  was. 

After  this  coronation  King  Kalakaua 
would  accept  an  invitation  to  be  represented 
at  the  coronation  of  Tsar  Alexander  III  of 
Russia.  His  envoy  would  be  treated  with 
great  respect  at  the  imperial  court  of  St.  Pe- 
tersburg. Later,  a  powerful  battleship  would 
appear  at  the  entrance  to  Honolulu  Harbor. 
Its  mission  was  not  to  coerce  a  helpless 
nation  as  had  happened  in  decades  past.  It 
had  crossed  the  sea  only  to  deliver  to  Kala- 


kaua an  Xtaperor's  gift:  the  diamond  and 
ruby  cross  of  Russia's  highest  diplomatic 
award. 

This  was  one  of  many  international  cour- 
tesies this  king  would  attract  to  his  country. 
It  became  a  matter  of  course  for  the  mon- 
archs  of  the  world,  from  Roumanla  to  Thai- 
land, to  inform  our  Iring  of  births,  deaths, 
and  marriages  in  their  families,  and  to  ex- 
press sympathy  on  the  death  of  an  alii  here 
at  home. 

By  the  end  of  the  Kalakaua  era  the  Ha- 
waiian flag  would  fly  proudly  over  diplomat- 
ic establishments  in  ninety-three  cities 
around  the  world.  At  that  time  there  were 
less  than  fifty  sovereign  nations  in  the 
world.  More  than  one  hundred  other  na- 
tions which  are  independent  today  were 
ruled  by  these  few.  In  that  snudl  community 
of  nations  there  was  Hawaii. 

The  Hawaii  of  King  Kalakaua  reached  not 
only  to  the  vast  distances  of  the  world,  but 
deep  into  its  own  being.  Kalakaua  would 
summon  the  artists  of  the  hula  from  obscu- 
rity. He  would  encourage  poets  to  celebrate 
the  adventure  of  living  in  the  complex 
imagery  of  an  ancient  language.  A  museum 
would  be  founded  and  collections  of  ancient 
artifacts  begun.  The  elegant  literature  of 
this  country,  its  genealogies.  Its  histories, 
and  Its  songs  would  lie  preserved  In  written 
form  for  the  f utiu^. 

In  this  commemoration  of  that  coronation 
one  hundred  years  ago.  we  have  strived  to 
recreate  the  spirit  of  the  day,  and  to  portray 
and  recount  with  as  much  authenticity  as 
we  can  the  very  splendid  events  that 
marked  so  auspicious  an  occasion  in  the 
living  history  of  these  islands.  We  are  trying 
to  turn  back  the  clock  from  a  prosaic  today 
to  a  more  brilliant  yesterday  and  to  relive,  if 
only  for  a  moment  or  two,  the  brilliance  of 
another  day  and  of  another  time. 

The  spirits  of  David  Kalakaua  and  Julia 
Kapiolani  tread  softly  and  tenderly  upon 
this  hallowed  ground,  before  the  palace  that 
they  built,  where  they  dwelled,  and  at  this 
coronation  pavilion  where  they  were  togeth- 
er crowned  and  sanctified  as  King  and 
Queen  of  Hawaii. 

There  is  none  among  us  today  who  can  re- 
member that  day  a  hundred  years  ago,  but 
Hawaii  remembers  .  .  .  and  that  Is  enough 
for  all  of  us,  that  with  Hawaii  we  too  shall 
remember,  and  our  children  with  us,  and 
their  children  too.  after  we  are  gone.  We 
celebrate  the  majestic  intentions  of  Hawaii's 
last  King,  his  love  of  the  past  and  his  hopes 
for  the  future.  We  are  the  future  of  the  Ha- 
waiian nation.  In  our  desire  to  enjoy  and 
preserve  our  heritage  we  are  not  so  very  dif- 
ferent from  Kalakaua's  people  of  1883.  Like 
our  forebears  who  came  to  these  grounds  a 
century  ago  we  may.  If  we  choose,  draw 
strength  and  pride  and  hope  from  the  works 
of  David  Kalakaua.  The  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future  are  one  in  the  calculus  of  the 
ages,  but  one  century  ago  a  spark  of  bril- 
liance lit  the  Pacific,  a  moment  of  glory  was 
ours,  and  it  Is  that  spark,  that  moment,  that 
we  remember  today. 

In  this  we  are  heirs  to  the  treasures  of  a 
kingdom  .  .  .  and  the  boundless  dreams  of 
a  King.* 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  CLEAN  AIR 
ACT 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  current  recession  has  created 
hardhips  in  many  sectors  of  this  coun- 
try's economy.  Some  of  the  worst 
problems  have  occurred  in  what  are 


termed  smokestack  industries.  With 
the  tremendous  problems  forcing  . 
these  industries  from  foreign  imports, 
lack  of  domestic  markets  and  the  need 
for  them  to  modernize,  it  makes  little 
sense  for  the  Pederal  Government  to 
add  to  their  problems.  As  a  case  in 
point,  the  nonferrous-smelting  indus- 
try—primarily copper— has  spent  al- 
most $2  billion  in  the  last  decade  to 
improve  their  ambient  air  quality 
standards  to  meet  Pederal  specifica- 
tions. This  amoimt  of  money  is  triple 
to  what  industry  as  a  whole  has  spent 
and  they  have  made  great  strides  in 
reducing  their  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions. However,  if  these  companies 
must  meet  the  total  requirement  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  it  may  mean  the 
end  of  the  domestic  copper  industry  as  ■ 
we  know  it  today.  What  these  compa- 
nies need  is  a  simple  5-year  extension 
of  the  requirements  of  section  107  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  which  will  give  the 
nonferrous  industry  the  time  and  the 
money  to  meet  the  stringent  require- 
ments. 

Because  of  the  impact  of  the  copper 
industry  on  the  economy  of  my  State 
of  Arizona,  the  Arizona  Legislature  re- 
cently passed  House  Concurrent  Me- . 
morial  2001.  This  memorial  simply 
urges  the  U.S.  Congress  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  in  order  that  these 
smelters  may  have  5-year  extensions 
to  reduce  their  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions and  to  take  certain  other  control 
measures  into  consideration  in  estab- 
lishing and  monitoring  these  emissions 
for  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  without  relief  of  this 
kind  it  is  doubtful  if  one  of  our  basic 
industries  will  continue  to  survive  in 
this  country.  I  would  hope  that  Con- 
gress wUl  see  fit  to  balance  the  con- 
cerns of  all  people  involved  and  accept 
the  idea  of  a  5-year  extension  for  this 
industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  memo- 
rial be  included  in  the  Record  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  for  its  consider- 
ation. 

The  memorial  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Memorial  2001 

Whereas,  the  domestic  copper  producing 
Industry  must  compete  in  a  world  market 
which  effectively  limits  copper  prices;  and 

Whereas,  most  foreign  producers  are  not 
subject  to  stringent  requirements  for  envi- 
ronmental controls  which  in  the  United 
States  add  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents  to  the 
cost  of  producing  a  pound  of  copper,  and 

Whereas,  most  foreign  producers  have  sig- 
nificantly lower  labor  costs  and  in  many 
cases  enjoy  government  subsidies;  and 

Whereas,  the  depressed  state  of  the 
United  States  economy  and  the  economies 
of  most  foreign  countries  has  severely  re- 
duced the  demand  for  copper,  resulting  in 
the  lowest  copper  prices,  in  terms  of  con- 
stant 1982  dollars,  since  the  depression  of 
the  1930's;  and 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  the  foregoing  con- 
ditions, a  large  segment  of  the  domestic 
copper  industry  is  shut  down,  with  nearly 
twelve  thousand  copper  industry  workers 
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unemployed  in  Arizona  alone,  causing  a  seri- 
ous adverse  effect  on  this  state's  economy; 
and 

Whereas,  seven  of  the  fourteen  domestic 
primary  copper  smelters  are  located  in  the 
State  of  Arizona,  which  normally  produces 
more  than  half  of  all  the  copper  produced 
in  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas.  Arizona  copper  producers  al- 
ready have  spent  more  than  three-quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars  installing  pollution  con- 
trol equipment  to  comply  with  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  resulting  in  substantial  corporate 
debts;  and 

Whereas,  additional  time  is  now  needed 
before  the  domestic  copper  industry  should 
be  required  to  incur  further  enormous  costs 
for  additional  pollution  control  equipment; 
and 

Whereas,  all  ambient  air  standards  for 
sulfur  oxides  can  be  achieved  by  the  use  of 
supplemental  controls;  and 

Whereas,  some  domestic  smelters  which 
have  already  installed  sulfur  dioxide  control 
equipment  may  be  able  to  achieve  all  ambi- 
ent air  standards  for  sulfur  oxides  at  all 
times  by  using  supplemental  controls  for  as 
little  as  five  per  cent  of  the  time,  accom- 
plishing enormous  savings  in  capital  invest- 
ment; and 

Whereas,  the  State  of  Arizona  has  ade- 
quate laws  and  regulations  for  the  enforc- 
ment  of  ambient  air  standards;  and 

Whereas,  during  the  Ninety-seventh  Con- 
gress, the  United  States  Congress  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works  and  the  United  States  Congress 
House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
approved  amendments  to  section  119  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  which  would  do  the  following: 

(a)  Defer  for  an  additional  five  years  the 
requirement  that  primary  nonferrous  smelt- 
ers comply  with  state  implementation  plan 
emission  limitations  for  sulfur  oxides  by  ex- 
tending the  period  of  an  initial  primary 
nonferrous  smelter  order  to  January  1,  1988 
and  providing  for  a  second  nonferrous 
smelter  order  which  would  defer  compliance 
imtil  January  1,  1993. 

(b)  Grant  states  or  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  au- 
thority to  take  into  accoimt  a  de  minimis 
use  of  supplemental  controls  in  establishing 
state  implementation  plan  emission  limita- 
tions for  sulfur  oxides  at  primary  nonfer- 
rous smelters  and  define  such  de  minimis 
use  as  the  use  of  supplemental  controls  for 
no  more  than  five  percent  of  the  time  in  a 
calendar  year. 

Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  the 
Senate  concurring,  prays: 

1.  That  the  Congress  amend  section  119  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  in  the  maimer  approved 
by  the  Senate  and  House  Committees 
during  the  Ninety-seventh  Congress  as  set 
forth  in  the  immediately  preceding  recital. 

2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Arizona  Congressional  Dele- 
gation.* 


ceive,  in  Joint  session,  a  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  message, 
the  Senate  will  stand  in  recess  auto- 
matically until  10  a.m.  tomorrow 
morning. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership 
to  try  to  reach  the  immigration  bill  to- 
morrow as  the  pending  business  before 
the  Senate. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

tti.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment,  the  Senate  will  recess  until 
7:30  p.m.  tonight,  at  which  time  the 
Senate  will  reconvene  for  the  purpose 
of  proceeding  as  a  body  to  the  Mall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  re- 


address  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  Ronald  Reagan. 

(The  address  delivered  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  Joint 
session  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
is  printed  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  today's 
Record.) 


DgPAKTifKifT  OP  State 


RECESS  UNTIL  7:30  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
nothing  further  to  address  to  the 
Senate.  I  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  if  there  is  any  other  matter  he 
wishes  to  attend  to  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  and 
I  answer  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  order  for  the  Senate  to  recess  at 
this  point. 

I  remind  Senators  that  the  Senate 
will  automatically  stand  in  recess  at 
th^  conclusion  of  the  Joint  session  this 
evening.  

"rtie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  stands 
in  recess  until  7:30  p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  6:11  pjn.,  the  Senate 
recessed  imtil  7:30  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Wilson). 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— ADDRESS  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  order, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  so  that 
the  Senators  may  proceed  to  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
the  Joint  session,  and  that  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  joint  session,  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess,  under  the 
order  previously  entered,  until  10  a.m. 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
7:40  p.m.,  the  Senators,  preceded  by 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms,  Howard  Lleben- 
good;  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  Wil- 
liam F.  Hildenbrand;  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  and  the 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Tkor- 
MOHS),  proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  hear  the 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  AM.. 
TOMORROW 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Joint  ses- 
sion of  the  two  Houses,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, at  8:45  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed 
imtU  tomorrow,  Thursday,  April  28, 
1983.  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  27, 1983: 

DKPARTlfXNT  or  STATE 

Curtin  Winsor,  Jr..  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  Costa  Rica. 

Department  op  Justice 
Lois  H.  Herrington,  of  California,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  vice  a  new  posi- 
tion created  by  Public  Law  95-598,  approved 
November  6, 1978. 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the   provisions  of  title   10,   United 
States  Code,  section  1370. 

To  he  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Robert  R.  Monroe,  409-38- 
6086/1110,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  William  J.  CowhUl.  331-20- 
9875/1120,  UJS.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

7*0  be  tnce  admiral 
Rear  Adm.  Carol  C.  Smith,  Jr.,  418-30- 
4646/1310,  U.S.  Navy. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.   Gen.   DWayne  Gray,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps. 


Jay  P.  Moffat,  of  New  Hampshire,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Chad. 

James  D.  Rosenthal,  of  California,  a 
career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Peo- 
ple's Revolutionary  Republic  of  Guinea. 

Alvln  P.  Adams,  Jr.,  of  Virginia,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Republic  of  Dji- 
bouti. 

1984  Louisiana  World  Exposition 
John  Giffen  Weinmann,  of  Louisiana,  to 
be  Commissioner  General  of  the  UJS.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  1984  Louisiana  World  Ex- 
position. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitments  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

In  THE  Army 
The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 


To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Robert  M.  Elton.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

U.S.  Army. 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 

on  the  retired  list  in  grade  li.>dicated  under 

the  provisions  of  title   10,  United  States 

Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  John  F.  Forrest,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (age 
55),  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Wetzel,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  resc>onsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.   Gen.  Carl  E.   Vuono,   XXX-XX-XXXX, 

UJS.  Army. 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 

on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 

imder  the   provisions  of  title   10,  United 

States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Eugene  P.  Forrester,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
(age  56),  U.S.  Army. 


The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

7*0  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  James  M.  Lee.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  VA 
Army. 

IntriNavt 

\  The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  5137,  to  be  appointed  as  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  and  Sur- 
geon General: 

To  be  surgeon  general 

Rear.  Adm.  Lewis  H.  Beaton.  Medical 
Corps,  XXX-XX-XXXX/2100.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

7*0  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Ernest  R.  Seymour,  091-24- 
2574/1310,  V£.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  5064,  to  be  Director  of  Budget  and 
Reports  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy. 
To  be  director  of  budget  and  reports 

Rear  Adm.  Daniel  L.  Cooper,  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1120,  U.S.  Navy. 

Department  op  Commerce 

Alfred  Hugh  Kingon,  of  New  York,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  April  27. 1983: 
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WINNINO  SPEECHES  IN  THE 
AMERICAN  LEGION'S  ORATO- 
RICAL CONTEST— ROCKLAND 
COUNTY.  N.Y. 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  IflW  YORK 
m  THK  HOUSE  or  REPRXSEIfTATIVXS 

Wedne9day.  April  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  GILBCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  so 
important  for  our  young  people  to  be 
aware  of  our  unique  and  wonderful 
history,  and  yet  we  find  that  some  of 
our  students  are  not  fully  cognizant  of 
the  lessons  of  our  historical  past. 

I  am  therefore  pleased  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  statements  by  two 
young  people  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, RoclOand  County.  N.Y.  Their 
winning  entries  into  the  American 
Legion  high  school  oratorical  contest 
In  my  congressional  district  illustrate 
how  these  outstanding  students  under- 
stand and  appreciate  our  Government 
and  the  Constitution. 

Sandy  Baum  of  Spring  Valley,  a  stu- 
dent at  Spring  Valley  High  School, 
placed  second  in  the  county's  contest. 
Sandy's  essay  is  titled.  "Our  Pounding 
Pathers  of  the  Constitution." 

Alison  Tepper,  a  student  at  Nanuet 
High  School,  placed  first  in  the  com- 
petition with  her  entry,  "The  Consti- 
tution: An  Understanding  of  Human 
Nature  by  the  Founding  Pathers." 
Alison  went  on  to  achieve  fourth  place 
in  the  New  York  State  American 
Legion  oratorical  competition. 

I  congratulate  both  of  these  stu- 
dents, and  all  of  the  students  who  en- 
tered this  competition.  The  art  of  ora- 
tory certainly  will  not  be  lost  for  long, 
if  young  people  like  Alison  and  Sandy 
continue  in  their  proven  excellence. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  I  Include  the  full 
text  of  these  two  winning  entries  in 
the  Rockland  County  American 
Legion  contest: 

Omt  FouMDniG  Fatrkrs  or  ths 

COHSTlTUnOl* 

(By  Sandy  Baum) 
A  child  bom  here  In  these  United  States 
to  parents  who  are  illegal  aliens  is  in  fact  an 
American  Citizen.  Therefore,  he,  as  each 
one  of  you,  has  certain  rights  guaranteed  to 
him  by  the  United  States  Constitution.  His 
rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  cannot  be  talien  from  him.  When 
he  grows  up  he  may  wonder  just  how  he  ob- 
tained his  righU.  He  will  probably  learn 
that  they  were  given  to  him  in  the  Constitu- 
tion written  over  200  years  ago.  But,  who 
wrote  the  Constitution?  And  how  did  its 
writers  know  what  would  be  needed  to 
ensure  the  liberty  of  future  generations? 
Exactly  how  much  say  in  the  government 


were  we  citizens  intended  to  have?  To 
answer  these  questions,  we  must  examine 
the  revolutionary  period,  the  Pounding  Fa- 
thers of  the  Constitution,  and  their  Ideas. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  revolutionary 
period.  The  American  revolution  of  1776 
ended  British  rule  over  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies. With  no  government,  the  country 
could  easily  have  slipped  Into  a  state  of  an- 
archy. The  people's  new-found  sense  of  free- 
dom helped  to  develop  their  new  govern- 
ment, the  Articles  of  Confederation.  The 
Articles  were  a  loose  league  of  friendship 
between  the  states.  Each  sUte  was  like  a 
small  separate  country,  governing  itself. 
The  Articles  were  comparable  to  today's 
United  Nations  both  In  principle  and  in 
(lack  of)  effectiveness.  They  were  meant  to 
unify  the  States,  but  held  almost  no  power 
over  them. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  basi- 
cally defective.  There  was  no  strong  central 
power  to  govern  the  states.  Each  state  legis- 
lature was  its  own  supreme  law.  Each  state 
could  have  had  different  tariff  laws,  coinage 
of  money  and  codes  of  justice.  Each  had  an 
equal  vote  in  the  Articles,  regardless  of  the 
state's  tx>pulation. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  did  not  pro- 
tect the  growing  American  economy.  Work- 
ing and  farm  people  had  enough  power  In 
local  and  state  government  to  place  heavy 
taxes  on  business,  causing  their  bankruptcy. 
Also  they  allowed  so  much  paper  money  to 
be  printed  as  to  become  almost  worthless. 

There  was  no  national  army  to  protect 
America's  frontier,  therefore,  foreign  trade 
was  hampered.  The  routes  into  and  out  of 
the  states  were  dangerous,  being  open  to 
enemy  attacks.  As  you  can  see,  a  strong  cen- 
tral power  was  needed. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  a  delegate  from  New 
York,  called  a  meeting  to  revise  the  Articles 
on  May  25,  1787.  Fifty-five  delegates  came 
to  the  convention  held  in  Philadelphia.  Al- 
though they  did  not  know  at  the  time,  the 
delegates  were  soon  to  become  the  authors 
and  the  founders  of  the  new  constitution. 
At  this  gathering  of  educated  and  enlight- 
ened men  there  were  as  many  different 
ideas  as  there  were  delegates.  The  delegates 
were,  for  the  most  part,  the  rich  upper  class. 
Two  thirds  of  them  were  planters  or  mer- 
chants, or  men  of  related  professions.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  had  said,  "All  communities 
divide  themselves  into  a  few  and  the  many. 
The  first  are  rich  and  well-bom,  the  other, 
the  mass  of  people".  The  delegates  were  the 
property  holders,  who  wanted  protection 
from  the  poor.  Some  delegates,  as  Illustrat- 
ed by  Sherman  of  Connecticut,  thought 
that,  "The  people  immediately  should  have 
as  little  to  do  as  may  be  about  the  govern- 
ment. 

Other  delegates,  such  as  Ben  Franklin, 
spoke  In  defense  of  the  common  man.  that 
he  said  "(3od  grant  that  not  only  the  love  of 
liberty,  but  through  knowledge  of  the  rights 
of  man,  may  pervade  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  so  that  a  philosopher  may  set  his  foot 
anywhere  on  its  surface,  and  say,  "This  is 
my  country' ".  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  a  believer  in  liberty,  summed  up  his 
thoughts  of  government  when  he  said,  "a 


government   must   derive   its  Just   powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed". 

You  may  now  ask  yourself  what  would 
hammer  these  varied  opinions  together  Into 
a  constitution  that  would  last  for  over  200 
years  and  hopefully  many  more.  The 
answer  to  this  question  can  be  summed  up 
in  one  word— compromise. 

Ben  Franklin  wrote,  "The  players  of  our 
game  are  so  many,  their  Ideas  so  different 
.  .  .  (thus),  the  wisest  must  agree  to  some 
unreasonable  things  (in  order)  that  reasona- 
ble ones  of  more  consequence  may  be  ob- 
tained". The  founding  fathers  were  enlight- 
ened men  having  been  brought  up  believing 
in  democratic  rule  as  In  existence  in  Eng- 
land at  the  time.  These  men  were  wealthy, 
but  they  were  also  men  of  revolution.  They 
were  exposed  to  ideas  of  the  French  Phi- 
losophers. To  Locke's  idea  of  the  social  con- 
tract. Rousseau's  idea  of  the  Cieneral  Will, 
and  Montesquieu's  idea  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances. And  perhaps,  most  importantly,  they 
were  exposed  to  the  ideas  of  English  com- 
monwealth law  that  man  is  endowed  by  his 
creator,  with  certain  inalienable  rights 
which  include  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  property  (which  was  changed  by  Jeffer- 
son to  "the  pursuit  of  happiness").  So  the 
constitution  when  finally  written  was  a  com- 
promise of  ideas.  It  protected  the  few  from 
the  many  but  also  the  many  from  the  few. 

But,  the  question  remains  "how  much- 
power,  voice,  and  freedom  in  the  govern- 
ment were  we  citizens  intended  to  have?" 

The  written  constitution  limited  our 
powers,  but  at  the  same  time,  gave  us  many 
rights.  James  Madison  said,  "a  dependence 
on  the  people,  is,  no  doubt,  the  primary  con- 
trol on  the  government,  but  experience  has 
taught  mankind  the  necessity  of  auxiliary 
precautions". 

The  precautions  put  Into  our  constitution 
were  the  system  of  checks  and  balances  of 
Montesquieu.  In  his  book,  De  I'Esprit  des 
Lois,  he  said  that  a  power  must  check  a 
power.  The  Constitution  created  an  execu- 
tive. Judicial,  and  legislative  branch  of  gov- 
ernment, each  branch  checking  the  other  so 
that  one  did  not  get  more  power  than  the 
other. 

The  house  of  Legislature  provided  a  way 
for  the  people  to  have  voice  In  the  govern- 
ment, because  the  representatives  were  di- 
rectly elected  by  the  people.  The  senators 
were  elected  by  their  state  legislatures,  as  a 
way  of  not  letting  the  people  get  too  much 
power. 

The  president,  the  head  of  the  executive 
branch,  was  picked  by  an  electoral  college  as 
a  means  of  limiting  the  people's  power.  The 
delegates  thought  the  people  were  not 
qualified  to  elect  their  own  president,  be- 
cause many  were  ignorant  of  politics. 

Most  of  our  rights,  that  is,  our  freedoms, 
come  from  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  first  10 
amendments  to  the  constitution.  Thomas 
Jefferson  insisted  that  the  BiU  of  Rights  be 
added.  Also,  rights,  not  given  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  the  Federal  Oovemment,  but  not 
denied  to  the  States,  were  considered  States 
rights,  as  stated  in  amendment  10. 

Is  the  goverrunent  and  our  expectations 
about  our  freedoms  the  same  today  as  it  was 
200     years     ago?    The    government     has 


changed,  giving  the  vote  and  extending  pro- 
tections and  rights  to  many  new  peoples 
over  the  years.  Was  the  success  of  our  gov- 
ernment Just  luck?  It  could  not  have  been. 
The  spirit  of  freedom  of  our  enlightened 
founding  fathers  was  forged  into  the  consti- 
tution, permitting  It  to  bend  and  improve 
over  the  years,  giving  us  the  most  democrat- 
ic and  free  country  that  has  ever  existed. 


0  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemenn  or  insertions  wiiich  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


The  CoNSTrnmoir:  am  Understanding  or 
HmcAN  Nature  by  the  FotmoiNo  Fathers 

(By  Alison  Tepper) 
In  1787,  when  the  constitution  was  writ- 
ten, the  United  SUtes  numbered  13.  The 
colonists  had  recently  experienced  a  bitter 
revolutionary  struggle  with  an  external 
force;  their  mother  country  England.  It  had 
been  a  revolution  against  oppression,  injus- 
tice, tyranny  and  abuse,  and  now  the  patri- 
ots were  left  to  institute  their  own  system  of 
government,  to  create  an  agent  to  make,  en- 
force, and  interpret  the  laws  of  their  own 
society. 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  realized  that  the  colonies 
needed  a  cement  to  bind  their  union.  They 
proposed  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
which  proclaimed  that  "each  state  retained 
its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independ- 
ence," but  constituted  for  these  states  a 
"perpetual  union."  It  In  fact,  merely  estab- 
lished a  weak  central  govemment  which 
more  closely  resembled  a  league  of  friend- 
ship. 

This  was  fine  during  war  time  when  the 
people  of  each  state  were  united  against  a 
common  enemy,  but  as  the  war  ended  this 
bond  was  severed  and  people  turned  their 
loyalties  to  the  individual  sUtes.  It  was 
clear  that  the  Articles  of  Confederation, 
with  its  lack  of  strong  central  legislative  ca- 
pabilities, would  not  suffice. 

The  Continental  Congress  called  for  a 
convention  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose 
of  "revising"  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
The  Congress  did  not  realize  that  this  con- 
vention would  establish  for  the  United 
States  a  totally  new  plan  for  the  structure 
of  the  American  govemment,  or  that  it 
would  dissolve  the  body  which  had  created 
it.  The  men  at  this  convention  wrote  the 
Constitution  and  thus,  were  deemed  by  later 
generations,  to  be  called  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers. Jefferson,  Adams,  Madison,  these 
were  the  men  whose  names  would  become 
synonymous  with  democracy. 

These  men  had  an  intuitive  understanding 
of  human  nature.  They  knew  that  men  were 
selfish  and  contentious.  The  55  delegates 
were  all  merchants,  investors,  land  specula- 
tors, lawyers  and  businessmen.  They  be- 
lieved that  man's  primary  driving  force  was 
one  of  self-interest,  and  they  believed  that 
he  needed  a  strong  political  constitution  to 
control  him.  But,  their  distrust  of  man  was 
basically  a  distrust  of  the  common  man,  and 
they  were  concerned  with  creating  a  govem- 
ment that  would  check  uprisings  and  rebel- 
lions by  inflamed  mobs.  They  were  especial- 
ly fearful  of  mass  plunderlngs  of  the  rich. 

I>aradoxically,  it  seemed  indispensable  to 
these  men  that  the  mass  of  citizens  should 
have  a  voice  in  making  the  laws  which  they 
were  to  obey,  and  in  choosing  their  adminis- 
trators. They  believed  that  the  ultimate 
power  of  govemment  must  of  necessity 
reside  with  the  people.  If  a  govenmient  did 
not  proceed  from  the  people,  from  what 
other  source  could  it  legitimately  come?  To 
adopt  any  other  theory  would  not  only  be 
inconsistent  with  their  opinion  of  past  Brit- 
ish rule,  but  would  also  be  inviting  to  dicta- 
torship and  monarchy  in  the  future. 
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Thus,  the  Founding  Fathers  were  faced 
with  a  difficult  dilemma:  in  their  eyes  the 
conmion  man  was  an  unchangeable  creature 
of  self-interest  and  yet,  a  govemment  must 
be  based  upon  him. 

They  therefore  set  out  to  create  a  system 
of  balanced  govemment  full  of  constitution- 
al devices  that  would  force  various  Interests 
to  check  and  control  one  another.  They  cre- 
ated a  strong  central  govemment  binding 
the  states  together  in  a  tightly  knit  federa- 
tion, with  each  state  retaining  an  Individual 
govemment,  but  with  powers  sutx)rdinate  to 
the  federal  govemment.  Now  the  federal 
govemment  would  have  the  power  to  crush 
uprisings  among  small  groups,  among 
groups  within  a  state,  and  among  the  states 
themselves. 

Secondly,  they  realized  that  an  absolute 
democracy  involving  the  people  directly 
would  cause  the  opinions  of  the  common 
masses,  who  were  the  most  populous  of  all 
the  groups,  to  weigh  too  heavily  and  domi- 
nate lawmaking.  They  therefore  opted  to 
choose  representatives.  The  chosen  few 
would  represent  the  majority  consensus  of 
the  people  and  would  also  refine  and  elabo- 
rate the  public  views.  Representatives 
chosen  by  the  people  would  be  wiser  and 
more  orderly  than  the  people  themselves 
acting  in  mass  assemblage.  The  Founding 
Fathers  somehow  anticipated  that  the  rep- 
resentatives would  be  members  of  trade  or 
Industry.  They  felt,  for  example,  that  the 
merchant  would  represent  his  employees. 
They  rested  their  decision  upon  this  ideal. 

The  Fathers  also  created  a  split  assembly 
whose  purp<}se  was  not  only  to  settle  the 
dispute  of  whether  representation  was  to  be 
deemed  by  population  or  by  state,  but  also 
to  provide  the  wealthy  upper  class  and  the 
mobs  with  separate  houses,  each  with  the 
ability  to  counteract  the  other.  Over 
both  houses  would  rest  an  executive  de- 
partment with  veto  power,  and  incorporated 
into  the  entire  system,  would  be  an  inde- 
pendent judiciary  department.  Thus,  the  in- 
evitable tendency  of  the  rich  and  the  poor 
to  take  advantage  of  each  other  would  be 
minimized.  The  Fathers  had  no  hope,  and 
offered  none  for  the  way  men  conducted 
themselves.  They  wrote  a  constitution  that 
proved  that  they  truly  understood  human 
nature,  and,  in  fact,  underwrote  this  Imowl- 
edge  in  their  document. 

A  testimony  to  the  brilliance  of  the  docu- 
ment is  its  continued  relevance  in  modem 
times.  Though  most  articles  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury have  become  obsolete,  the  constitution 
has  not.  The  Fathers  proved  their  under- 
standing of  mankind's  nature  and  its  con- 
sistency through  changing  times.  Even 
through  periods  of  war  and  presidential  as- 
sassination, the  constitution  has  remained  a 
guiding  force,  and  the  govemment  has  re- 
mained stable. 

Additionally,  the  constitution  has  proven 
able  to  supercede  corruption,  even  within  its 
own  governmental  branches. 

So  great  was  the  vision  of  the  Founding 
Fathers  that  they  were  able  to  write  a  docu- 
ment that  prevented  any  one  citizen  or  citi- 
zens from  trying  to  gain  excessive  power,  or 
neglect  their  duties  and  obligations  as  citi- 
zens. In  recent  times,  during  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration, the  constitution  proved  its 
ability  to  check  the  actions  of  citizens  who 
believed  themselves  to  he  above  the  system. 
Even  a  President  was  unable  to  subvert  the 
constitution. 

Whether  the  Fathers  were  driven  by  self- 
serving  motivations  or  by  an  honest  desire 
to  extend  democratic  principles,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  they  composed  a  brilliant  docu- 
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ment,  coupling  flexibility  with  sUblUty.  The 
constitution's  elasticity  lies  in  its  ability  to 
withstand  crises  as  the  Ovll  War  and  the 
corruptions  of  the  Harding  and  Nixon  ad- 
ministrations. The  Fathers  incorporated  an 
"elastic  clause"  iRttTthe  constitution,  grant- 
ing to  Congress  tlife  right  to  make  all  laws 
necessary  and  proper  for  the  delegation  of 
its  powers.  Allowtmce  for  judicial  lnt«rpreta- 
tlon  of  laws  and  an  amendment  process  also 
add  to  its  suppleness.  These  further  exem- 
plify the  Founding  Fathers'  desire  that  the 
federal  govemment  have  sovereignty  over 
the  mobs. 

The  constitution's  stability  lies  In  its  dec- 
laration of  the  government's  purpose,  the 
people's  rights,  and  the  people's  responsibil- 
ity to  their  govemment. 

The  Fathers  sought  to  create  a  country 
based  upon  a  system  of  democratic  princi- 
ples extended  to  all  of  Its  citizens.  The  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  uphold  these  principles  to  insure 
the  success  of  the  democracy  begun  by  the 
fathers,  and  thus,  insure  their  own  success 
in  the  United  States  democracy.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  AND  MRS. 
WARREN  HILLGREN  OP  LA 
CANADA 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THe  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEinATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recognition  of  their  many  years  of- 
dedicated  service  to  their  community, 
the  Kiwanis  Club  of  La  Canada  has  se- 
lected Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  Hillgren 
as  La  Canadans  of  the  Year  for  1982. 

The  Hillgrens  are  special  people. 
They  are  the  finest  example  of  the  in- 
volved community  couple;  they  are  the 
epitome  of  the  caring  neighbors,  the 
concerned  citizens,  the  intelligent  par- 
ticipants in  the  dem<x:ratic  process. 

In  most  cases,  their  activities  are 
separate,  yet  their  final  goal— the  cre- 
ating and  fostering  of  a  caring,  vibrant 
city— is  the  same.  La  Canada  Pllnt- 
ridge  is  a  vital,  energized  city  and 
much  of  the  credit  for  this  success 
rightfully  belongs  with  the  Hillgrens. 

Seven  years  ago,  Warren  led  the  suc- 
cessful fight  for  incorporation  and  has 
been  a  member  of  the  La  Canada 
Plintridge  City  Coimcil  since  the  city's 
formation  in  1976.  During  this  teniu^, 
he  has  been  mayor  for  2  years  and 
mayor  pro-tem  for  2  years. 

He  has  served  in  positions  of  leader- 
ship in  the  La  Canada  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Sanitation  District,  and  the  League  of 
California  Cities. 

Mrs.  Hillgren  is  a  lx)ard  member  and 
past  president  of  the  Plintridge  Assist- 
ance League  and  a  board  meml)er  of 
the  National  Assistance  League.  She  is 
a  past  president  of  the  United  Way 
Community  Drive. 

Both  are  continually  involved  in 
aiding  the  local  schools,  local  sports 
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programs,    the   YMCA,   local    health 
centers,  and  their  church. 

Repeatedly,  they  have  given  of  their 
energies,  their  time,  and  their  re- 
sources with  a  graceful  generosity  that 
encourages  success  and  emulation  and 
admiration.  They  are  pillars  in  the 
commimlty  and  fitting  recipients  of 
the  Kiwanis  La  Canadans  of  the  Year 
Award.* 


TOBACCO  PRICE  SUPPORT 
PROGRAM 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OP  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Ajnil  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  inserting,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, my  testimony  before  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee,  Subcommittee 
on  Tobacco  and  Peanuts  on  the  tobac- 
co price  support  program.  I  do  so  in 
the  hope  that  Members  will  join  me  in 
pressing  for  the  continuation  of  this 
program  which  is  vitally  important  to 
the  continued  operation  of  many  tra- 
ditional family  farms  in  southern  Ohio 
and  our  Nation. 

The  testimony  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, 1  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
speak  about  the  Tobacco  Price  Support  Pro- 
gram. I  t>elieve  as  strongly  today  as  I  did 
when  I  spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
during  the  1981  Farm  Bill  debate,  that  this 
program  is  vitally  important  to  the  contin- 
ued operation  of  many  traditional  family 
farms.  This  program,  in  many  instances, 
offers  the  very  means  of  survival  for  about 
171,000  of  our  Nation's  small  farm  families. 

The  federal  tobacco  program  enables 
many  small  farms  to  collectively  and  equita- 
bly stabilize  the  supply  and  price  of  tobacco 
to  prevent  a  boom  and  bust  economy  that 
few  small  farmers  could  survive.  Each  acre 
of  burley  tobacco  requires  an  average  of  250 
hours  of  labor,  and  it  allows  a  large  number 
of  small  farms  to  utilize  large  quantities  of 
labor,  and  to  stay  in  business. 

The  cultivation  and  sale  of  tobacco  has 
been  a  significant  force  in  my  home  state  of 
Ohio.  In  1982,  more  than  14,000  acres  of  to- 
bacco were  harvested,  and.  more  important- 
ly. 86,000  Ohioans  relied  either  directly  or 
Indirectly  on  the  tobacco  crop  for  their  fam- 
ily's paycheck.  In  fact.  2.1  percent  of  all  pri- 
vate sector  Jobs  are  generated  by  tobacco. 

Further,  the  tobacco  program  is  the  least 
expensive  of  all  the  major  commodity  pro- 
grams. For  47  years  the  tobacco  program 
has  been  one  of  the  few  federal  programs  to 
return  more  to  the  treasury  than  it  removes 
while  at  the  same  time  allowing  small  farm- 
ers to  maintain  their  livelihood  without 
being  forced  out  of  agriculture  by  big  corpo- 
rations and  increased  mechanization.  In 
fact,  only  1  percent  of  all  tobacco  loans 
($56.7  million)  have  not  been  recovered  in 
the  47  years  of  the  program's  operation. 

In  the  area  of  tax  revenue,  $2.5  billion  was 
paid  to  the  federal  government  by  the 
excise  tax  on  cigarettes  in  1982.  and  in  my 
home  state  of  Ohio,  $201  million  was  the 
total  net  state  tax  collection  for  1981.  Now 
that   Congress   has   doubled   these   excise 
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taxes  since  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Equity 
and  PIscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1983,  feder- 
al tax  revenues  are  anticipated  to  be  $4.6 
billion  in  1983. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  1981  Farm  Bill, 
the  tobacco  growers  have  assumed  a  signifi- 
cant new  responsibility  in  the  operation  of 
their  program.  While  I  think  that  we  are 
asking  the  farmers  to  assume  a  very  large  fi- 
nancial burden  by  enacting  the  no  net  cost 
program,  they  have  willingly  done  so  in  an 
effort  to  establish  an  orderly  and  viable 
marketing  program  for  this  most  vital 
sector  of  our  economy. 

In  reviewing  the  no  net  cost  program,  it  is 
significant  to  point  out  that  the  farmers  of 
burley  and  flue-cured  tobacco  recently  had 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  a  three-year  ref- 
erendum to  decide  whether  or  not  they  fa- 
vored maintaining  the  tobacco  program.  In 
December  of  1982,  93  percent  of  the  flue- 
cured  farmers,  and  97  percent  of  the  burley 
farmers  cast  a  vote  of  confidence  for  the  to- 
bacco program.  In  my  home  State  of  Ohio, 
the  approval  rating  among  tobacco  growers 
was  97  percent  in  favor  of  the  Tobacco  Pro- 
gram. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  new  no  net  cost  to- 
bacco program  is  effective  because  the  to- 
bacco program  provides  assistance  to  family 
farmers  at  a  minimal  cost,  expands  employ- 
ment, and  increases  tax  revenues.  Although 
it  is  not  yet  a  full  year  old,  this  program 
should  serve  as  a  model  for  other  federal 
price  support  programs.* 
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OUR  LATIN  AMERICAN  AIMS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OP  CAUPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Spealcer. 
I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  commentary  by  Wil- 
liam Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.,  appearing 
in  the  April  24, 1983,  edition  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  Examiner.  Mr. 
Hearst's  views  on  the  crisis  in  Central 
America  and  the  ultimate  effect  on 
Mexico  should  be  given  serious  consid- 
eration. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner, 

April  24.  1983] 

Our  Latin  American  Aims 

(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  is 
back  home  after  having  frank  tallcs  with 
high  Mexican  government  officials.  He  had 
long  sessions  with  Mexico's  foreign  minister, 
Bernardo  Sepulveda,  who  failed  to  agree 
with  him  on  the  means  to  peace  in  Central 
America.  Undisturbed  on  the  outside— the 
British  use  a  great  word,  "unflappable"— 
Secretary  Shultz  exacted  from  his  counter- 
part a  pledge  to  promote  processes  of  dia- 
logue and  negotiations. 

Mexico  claims  concern  about  U.S.  arms  as- 
sistance to  beleaguered  governments  ripped 
by  communist-supported  guerrilla  depreda- 
tions, like  that  of  El  Salvador.  It  also  shies 
away  from  hard  and  realistic  insights  into 
the  communist-run  junta  of  Nicaragua.  But 
four  Libyan  planes  just  landed  in  Brazil  to 
refuel,  presumably  with  medical  supplies  for 
Nicaragua.  Tipped  off,  Brazilian  authorities 
boarded  the  planes  and  discovered  cargoes 
of  bombs  and  guns  instead. 

In  that  context,  it's  useful  to  remember 
tiiat  Libya  is  a  Soviet  client  state,  and  that 


its  erratic  strongman,  Moammar  Khadafy, 
is  a  sworn  enemy  of  the  United  States  and 
godfather  to  terrorists.  Ttiat  episode  should 
be  an  eye-opener  for  the  Mexican  foreign 
minister. 

Yet  from  all  I  hear  and  read,  I  don't 
expect  Mexico  to  resolve  basic  foreign- 
policy  differences  with  us,  although  its  own 
national  integrity  might  well  come  under 
guerrilla  guns  In  the  near  future. 

Just  wait  and  see:  Revolutionary  forces 
will  soon  attempt  to  exploit  the  sad  state  of 
the  Mexican  economy  for  the  sake  of  gener- 
al upheaval.  It  accounts  for  the  first  tier 
U.S.  economic  officials  Secretary  Shultz  had 
with  him  to  seek  solutions  to  stem  the 
plummeting  Mexican  economy,  where  today 
inflation  runs  at  the  rate  of  about  100  per- 
cent annually. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  all  for  nego- 
tiations to  settle  disputes,  but  not  at  gun- 
point. From  Moscow  have  come  dark  hints 
that  the  Soviets  might  try  another  missile 
crisis  like  the  Cuban  one  of  November  1962, 
by  installing  some  of  their  nuclear  armory 
in  the  Caribbean  or  Central  America.  Clear- 
ly, should  the  Russians  act  secretly  now,  as 
they  did  more  than  20  years  ago,  it  would 
create  an  intolerable  situation  for  us,  our 
neighbors,  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the 
world. 

Recognizing  the  perils  involved,  nine 
Latin  American  foreign  ministers  hurriedly 
began  peace  talks  in  Panama  City.  They  se- 
lected three  of  their  colleagues  from  Colom- 
bia, Panama  and  Venezuela  to  head  for 
Moscow,  where  they  were  scheduled  to 
arrive  this  weekend.  Mexican  Foreign  Minis- 
ter Sepulveda  briefed  his  fellow  ministers 
on  the  no-nonsense  views  of  Secretary 
Shultz  in  Mexico. 

Besides  the  aid  requests  of  President 
Reagan  for  El  Salvador  in  a  military-and- 
credits  package  of  $136  million,  cut  $50  mil- 
lion by  Congress,  conversations  apparently 
zeroed  in  on  the  Nicaraguan  regime's  pro- 
Moscow  tilt.  Secretary  Shultz,  authoritative 
sources  report,  said  Nicaraguan  junta  per- 
sonalities don't  even  bother  to  hide  linlcs 
with  the  guerrillas. 

Nicaraguan  E>efense  Minister  Humberto 
Ortega,  for  instance,  was  quoted  as  making 
this  remarkable  declaration: 

"We  have  no  choice.  Of  course  we  are  not 
ashamed  to  be  helping  El  Salvador  (guerril- 
las). We  would  like  to  help  all  revolutions. 
But  we  do  not  have  enough  weapons  for  our 
own  people.  So  help  must  be  mainly  moral 
and  political.  The  amount  we  can  give  com- 
pared to  the  extent  of  U.S.  help  to  the  Sal- 
vadoran  government  is  puny." 

Besides  the  self-serving  views  in  the  last 
part  of  his  statement,  Ortega  coyly  over- 
looked the  steady  logistical  supply  provided 
by  C^iba,  PLO  terrorist  and  Bulgarian  deep- 
sea  shipping  specialists  dredging  and  build- 
ing massive  port  facilities.  Does  Ortega 
think  these  are  freebies?  And  why  are  all 
these  foreigners  surfacing  so  suddenly  in 
Nicaragua?  The  answer  is,  of  course,  that 
the  Soviet  Union  always  uses  proxy  satellite 
regimes  to  try  to  avoid  confrontations  with 
us  when  they  can  use  others  in  their  debt. 

So  I  find  it  most  appalling  that  some  of 
our  national  legislators  carp  at  providing 
funds  for  American  national  safety  or  think 
that  even  half  a  loaf  will  do  the  job.  It  can't 
and  it  won't. 

Either  the  Soviet  threat  which  has  spread 
right  into  our  backyard  is  real  or  it  isn't. 
The  doubters  in  Congress  must  ask  them- 
selves that  question  and  answer  it  out  loud. 
National  preservation  is  at  stake  and  a 
wrong  answer  won't  permit  second-guessing. 


Next  Wednesday,  April  27.  President 
Reagan  will  address  a  televised  joint  session 
of  Congress  to  detaU  his  view  that  the  crisis 
in  El  Salvador  is  a  threat  to  our  interest  and 
warrants  immediate  emergency  military  as- 
sistance. His  speech  will  be  a  rare  appear- 
ance, usually  reserved  for  such  Important 
occasions  like  a  sUte  of  the  Union  message. 

Don't  miss  it.« 
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MART  A.  MEYERS:  FIGHTING 
MULTIPLE  SCLEROSIS 


HON.  GEORGE  M.  O'BRIEN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  27, 1983 

•  Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  multi- 
ple sclerosis  is  a  crippling  disease 
which  profoundly  affects  the  lives  of 
many  Americans,  Ijoth  those  who  have 
the  disease  and  those  around  them. 
There  are  some  people,  though,  a  very 
special  group,  who  spend  their  lives 
searching  for  a  cure,  while  also  work- 
ing to  ease  the  pain  and  suffering  of 
those  afflicted  with  the  disease.  I  was 
pleased  to  see  an  article  in  the  Herald 
News  recently  by  Madeline  Hildebrand 
describing  the  remarkable  efforts  of 
one  such  person:  Mary  A.  Meyers,  of 
Joliet. 

Mrs.  Meyers'  sensitivity  to  the  prob- 
lems ass(x;iated  with  MS  began  26 
years  ago  when  one  of  her  brothers, 
Salvatore  Altiery,  was  diagnosed  to 
have  the  disease.  She  resolved  that 
the  best  way  to  help  her  brother  and 
others  af fUcted  with  MS  was  to  take 
action  herself.  And  that  she  did. 

While  employed  with  the  Selective 
Service,  and  with  limited  resources, 
Mrs.  Meyers  organized  a  local  MS 
chapter,  raising  money  and  recruiting 
volimteers  to  help  her  battle  against 
MS.  Because  of  her  efforts,  she  was 
named  to  be  the  first  chairman  of  the 
local  chapter,  a  position  she  still  holds 
today.  In  fact,  she  was  just  recently  re- 
elected local  chairman  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Will  County  Branch  Chapter  of 
the  National  MS  Society. 

Though  a  cure  has  not  yet  been 
found  for  MS,  Mrs.  Meyers'  unswerv- 
ing determination  to  fight  MS  has 
brought  us  one  step  closer  to  eradicat- 
ing the  disease  once  and  for  all.  In  ad- 
dition, local  MS  patients  will  tell  you 
that  her  hard  work  and  compassion 
have  made  their  suffering  more  bear- 
able and  their  days  much  brighter.  I 
am  certain  that  her  brother,  Salva- 
tore, would  say  the  same  thing  if  he 
were  here  today.  MS  took  his  life  in 
1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
world  would  be  a  better  place  with  a 
few  more  people  like  Mary  A. 
Meyers.* 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRE8ENTATITB8 

Wednesday,  April  27, 1983 
•  Mr.  PELASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Jap- 
anese sell  1.6  million  cars  a  year  in  the 
U.S.  market,  why  are  more  American 
cars  not  sold  in  Japan? 

I  sought  the  answer  to  that  question 
while  visiting  Japan  as  part  of  a  six- 
member  delegation  of  Trade  Subcom- 
mittee memt>ers.  Some  of  what  I 
learned  was  encouraging,  and  some 
was  quite  discouraging.  My  findings 
were  the  topic  of  my  most  recent 
weekly  newspaper  column.  It  follows. 
Washington  Report 
(By  Don  J.  Pease,  U.S.  Congressman,  13th 

District) 
If  the  Japanese  sell  1.6  million  cars  a  year 
in  the  UJ3.  market,  why  aren't  more  Ameri- 
can cars  sold  in  Japan? 

When  are  the  Japanese  going  to  open 
their  markets  to  U.S.-made  automobiles  and 
other  products? 

On  my  visit  to  Japan  over  Easter  week  as 
a  member  of  the  Trade  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  I 
was  determined  to  find  some  answers  to 
those  questions  which  are  repeatedly  asked 
of  me  by  puzzled,  angry  and  frustrated  con- 
stituents of  the  auto-intensive  13th  Con- 
gressional district. 

I  talked  with  the  head  of  General  Motors 
Corporation's  Japanese  operation,  with  the 
presidents  of  Japanese  auto  firms,  and  with 
the  top  trade  officials  of  Japan.  I  spent 
nearly  tliree  hours  visiting  the  "homologa- 
tion" plant  where  GM  cars  are  prepared  for 
sale  in  Japan. 

Some  of  what  I  learned  was  encouraging; 
some  was  quite  discouraging. 

On  the  encouraging  side,  I  learned  tliat— 
contrary  to  my  previous  understanding— the 
Japanese  government  does  not  require  each 
and  every  U.S.  car  to  be  Individually  inspect- 
ed as  it  comes  off  the  ship,  nor  after  the  car 
is  modified  for  the  Japanese  market.  The 
only  Individual  inspection  comes  after  the 
car  is  purchased,  and  the  same  inspection  is 
required  of  all  cars,  Japanese  as  well  as  for- 
eign. 

Contrary  to  what  many  people  believe, 
Japan  levies  no  tariff  on  U.S.  cars  entering 
its  market.  (The  U.S.  tariff  on  Japanese  cars 
is  2.9  jjercent.) 

Worried  about  measures  in  Congress  like 
the  automobile  domestic  content  bill  of 
wtiich  I  am  a  sponsor,  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment really  is  trying  to  make  it  easier  for 
U.S.  car  (and  other)  manufacturers  to  sell 
'their  products  in  Japan. 

Tliat's  the  encouraging  news.  On  the  neg- 
ative side,  recent  progress  can't  obscure  the 
fact  that  Japan  still  has  a  long  way  to  go  in 
opening  up  its  markets,  and  there  are  sever- 
al specific  factors  which  work  against  U.S. 
auto  sales  in  Japan. 

For  example,  there  is  the  issue  of  self-cer- 
tification versus  precertification.  The  U.S. 
government  allows  auto  manufacturers  to 
self-certify  that  each  specific  model  meets 
U.S.  safety  and  performance  standards.  The 
Japanese  government  requires  that  Japa- 
nese technicians  examine  and  certify  (as 
meeting  safety  and  performance  standards) 
each  type  or  model  of  car  before  it  can  be 
sold  in  Japan.   The  process— usually   per- 
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formed  in  the  U.8.— can  take  three  to  six 
monttis. 

Every  nation  has  its  own  particular  design 
standards  relating  to  engine  emissions, 
headlights,  brakelights.  bumper  strength, 
etc.  Getting  U.S.  cars  modified  for  the  Japa- 
nese market,  or  vice  versa,  is  called  homolo- 
gation. For  the  average  General  Motors  car, 
homologation  means  over  $500  in  parts  and 
nine  hours  of  labor  maldng  the  required 
changes  by  hand  at  a  garage  such  as  the  one 
I  visited  three  weeks  ago.  In  contrast,  when  ' 
Toyota  manufactures  cars  for  the  U.S. 
market,  it  makes  the  required  changes  on 
the  assembly  line  at  much  less  cost. 

(Incidentally,  even  though  cars  drive  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  in  Japan,  ho- 
mologation does  not  include  shifting  the 
steering  wheel  of  a  U.S.  car  to  the  right- 
hand  side.  The  Japanese  customer  must 
drive  American  style.) 

Another  discouraging  fact  is  that  Japa- 
nese customers  are  apparently  much  more 
fanatic  about  perfect  "fit  and  trim"  and  ini- 
tial mechanical  condition  than  are  U.S.  auto 
customers.  The  company  which  sells  GM 
cars  through  85  dealerships  in  Japan  told 
me  that  it  would  iiave  no  hope  of  selling 
U.S.  cars  to  Japanese  customers  without  ex- 
tensive work  on  fit  and  trim  in  its  own 
garage.  For  the  average  GM  car,  the  dealer 
spends  57  hours  fixin:,  up  body  trim,  body 
glass,  body  paint,  body  panels,  alignment, 
water  leaks,  etc.  and  performing  new  car 
conditioning. 

In  contrast,  the  dealer  told  me.  new  VoUcs- 
wagens,  which  he  also  sells,  require  an  aver- 
age of  seven  hours  for  the  same  process. 

Finally,  American  cars  are  expensive  in 
Japan;  a  $13,000  Camaro  I  watched  being 
modified  sells  for  $27,000.  Why?  Causes  are 
ocean  freight,  pre-certification  costs  (for  the 
model,  not  individual  cars),  homologation 
costs,  "fit  and  trim"  costs,  a  22  percent  tax 
that  applies  to  all  (domestic  and  imported) 
large  cars,  dealer  mark-ups  much  higher 
than  is  coming  in  the  U.S.  (this  also  applies 
to  all  cars,  domestic  and  imported),  and  the 
currently  "strong"  U.S.  dollar  which  gives 
all  other  nations'  firms  a  significant  price 
advantage  over  U.S.  manufacturers. 

All  In  all,  U.S.  auto  companies  have  their 
work  cut  out  for  them  when  they  try  to  sell 
cars  in  the  Japanese  market.* 


ARMENIAN  BiARTYRS  DAY 

HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JKRSrV 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  April 
24  marks  the  68th  anniversary  of  the 
start  of  one  of  the  most  massive  and 
inhuman  crimes  of  the  20th  century, 
the  massacre  of  the  Armenians.  Prom 
this  date  in  1915,  the  rulers  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  tiegan  an  8-year  cam- 
paign of  genocide  against  its  Armenian, 
populace  that  resulted  in  the  extermi- 
nation of  1.5  million  Armenians,  the 
deportation  of  500,000  survivors,  and 
the  elimination  of  Armenian  culture 
from  its  homeland. 

The  observance  of  Armenian  Mar- 
tjrrs  Day  is  a  very  important  event  for 
us  to  commemorate.  The  barbarity  of 
the  Turkish  Government  in  annihilat- 
ing    the     Armenian     population     in 
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Turkey  was  unfortunately  only  the 
first  genocide  of  the  20th  century.  It  is 
our  ability  to  forget  or  Ignore  the  les- 
sons of  history  that  has  allowed  geno- 
cide to  be  so  prevalent  in  this  century. 

We  must  press  the  Turkish  people  to 
admit  responsibility  for  the  actions  of 
their  ancestors.  The  massacre  of  IV^ 
million  people  can  no  longer  be  denied 
by  the  Turkish  Government.  Al- 
though acceptance  of  responsibility 
for  this  genocide  will  do  nothing  to 
alter  the  past,  the  continued  denial  of 
this  mass  murder  by  present-day 
Turks  makes  them  a  party  to  the  earli- 
er atrocities.  This  genocide  must  be 
recognized  by  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment as  a  first  step  in  the  healing 
process. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  U.S.  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council  has  unanimously 
agreed  to  include  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide in  its  museimi  and  educational 
programs.  However,  I  must  express  my 
disappointment  at  the  recent  E>epart- 
ment  of  State  article  entitled:  "Arme- 
nian Terrorism:  A  Profile,"  that  notes 
that  the  Department  of  State  does  not 
endorse  allegations  that  the  Turkish 
Government  committed  genocide 
against  the  Armenian  people. 

This  is  a  ludicrous  position  for  the 
State  Department  to  develop  after 
years  of  accepting  the  genocide  as 
fact.  The  events  of  1915  through  1923 
are  not  ambiguous  as  the  Department 
of  State  has  noted.  In  fact,  there  were 
many  Americans  present  in  Turkey, 
including  U.S.  Ambassador  Henry 
Morgenthau,  who  reported  at  that 
time  exactly  what  was  taking  place.  I 
call  on  the  State  Department  to  recog- 
nize the  plight  of  the  Armenians  in 
the  Ottoman  Empire  for  what  it  was, 
genocide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  t  would  like  to  thank 
Representative  Pashayan  for  allowing 
me  to  participate  in  this  special  order 
commemorating  Armenian  Martyrs 
Day,  and  I  join  with  the  thousands  of 
Armenian-Americans  in  my  district 
and  State  in  remembering  this  occa- 
sion.* 


A  TECHNICAL  TARIFF 
CORRECTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

OF  coifirecncnT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  have  the  pleasure  of  in- 
troducing a  technical  tariff  correction 
on  behalf  of  a  firm  in  my  district- 
Davis  &  Geek,  a  division  of  American 
Cyanamid  Co. 

Davis  &  Geek  has  been  a  quality 
manufacturer  of  surgical  sutures  since 
1901.  This  firm  has  a  strong  tradition 
of  service  to  our  Nation.  Davis  <fc  Geek 
was  a  major  supplier  of  sutures  for  the 
U£.  Armed  Forces  in  World  War  I  and 
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supplied  almost  80  percent  of  the  sur- 
gical sutures  needs  of  the  Allied 
Forces  in  World  War  II  and  in  the 
Korean  conflict. 

Surgical  sutures  are  precisely  manu- 
factured under  highly  controlled  envi- 
roiunental  conditions.  The  company 
currently  imports  surgical  catgut  from 
Australia  for  the  manufacture  of  su- 
tures. At  present,  to  satisfy  tariff  clas- 
sifications, the  catgut  is  sterilized  in 
Australia  and  then  shipped  to  the 
United  States.  Sutures  are  again  steri- 
lized upon  completion  of  the  manufac- 
turing process. 

This  legislation.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
allow  Davis  &  Geek  to  import  unsteri- 
lized  catgut  and  utilize  a  new  electron 
beam  method  of  sterilization  upon 
completion  of  the  manufacturing  proc- 
ess and  thereby  increase  tensile 
strength,  a  necessary  property  in  sur- 
gical sutiu-es.  Currently,  unsterilized 
catgut  falls  under  a  tennis  racquet  cat- 
egory with  the  Tariff  Code.  Catgut 
currently  imported  by  Davis  &  Geek 
cannot  be  utilized  by  the  racquet 
stringing  industry;  surgical  catgut  is 
cut  to  5-foot  lengths  whereby  racquet 
stringing  catgut  is  cut  to  a  minimum 
of  20-foot  lengths. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  sub- 
stantially improves  product  quality, 
preserves  resources  through  the  elimi- 
nation of  multiple  sterilization,  and 
has  no  effective  tariff  revenue 
impact.* 


SUPPORT  OF  UNIFORMED  SERV- 
ICES FORMER  SPOUSE  HEALTH 
CARE  ACT  OP  1983 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  year  the  97th  Congress  enacted 
the  Armed  Services  Former  Spouses 
Protection  Act,  as  title  X  of  the  1983 
Defense  Authorization  Act.  I  was 
proud  to  play  a  major  role  in  having 
that  legislation  enacted  into  law.  The 
fact  is  that  this  issue  should  have  been 
addressed  long  ago. 

The  Uniformed  Services  Former 
Spouses  Protection  Act  was  just  a  first 
step  toward  recognizing  the  inequities 
that  unfairly  penalize  the  long-term 
military  spouses,  who  play  such  a  vital 
role  in  our  overall  ability  to  maintain 
a  viable  fighting  force.  I  must  admit 
that  I  have  been  disappointed  with  the 
foot  dragging  and  bureaucratic  road- 
blocks the  Defense  Department  and 
individual  services  have  thrown  up  to 
thwart  the  intent  of  Congress  with 
regard  to  this  legislation,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  continued  health 
care  provisions  of  the  act. 

I  remain  extremely  concerned  about 
the  unfairness  in  the  system  as  it  af- 
fects the  health  care  issue  for  long- 
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term  military  spouses.  Unfortunately, 
the  act,  which  became  effective  Febru- 
ary 1,  1983,  was  prospective  in  nature 
with  its  health  care  provisions,  and 
the  language  of  the  act  is  far  too  re- 
strictive with  regard  to  who  should  be 
covered,  thereby  preventing  many  de- 
serving long-term  spouses  from  eligi- 
bility for  continued  health  care.  I  have 
also  become  disturbingly  aware  of  the 
callousness  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  individuals  services  toward 
those  long-term  military  spouses  who 
desperately  need  medical  care,  and 
who  for  any  number  of  reasons  are  not 
eligible  for  or  cannot  afford  health  in- 
surance. 

In  an  effort  to  address  this  issue 
futher,  I  have  introduced  H.R.  2715, 
which  would  revise  and  extend  the 
health  care  provisions  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  Former  Spouses  Pro- 
tection Act,  providing  medical  cover- 
age for  the  individuals  who  meet  the 
eligibility  requirements  irrespective  of 
the  date  of  divorce,  dissolution  or  an- 
nulment of  the  marriage,  and  redefin- 
ining  the  qualifying  criteria.  I  am  in- 
cluding the  text  of  my  bill  for  the 
Record,  and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
on  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  in  the  Congress  will  join  with 
me  in  supporting  this  legislation, 
which  takes  another  step  forward 
toward  addressing  the  inequities  that 
have  for  far  too  long  penalized  the 
long-term  military  spouse  in  the  event 
of  divorce,  and  it  allows  us  to  demon- 
strate meaningful  recognition  and  ap- 
preciation for  their  support  and  sacri- 
fices during  a  military  career. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  2715 

A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  respect  to  the  provision  of  medical 
benefits  to  certain  former  spouses  of  re- 
tired members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section   1072(2)  of  title   10,  United  States 
Code,  is  fended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (E);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (F)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(F)  a  person  who  is  the  former  spouse  of 
a  member  or  former  member  who  per- 
formed at  least  twenty  years  of  service 
which  is  creditable  in  determining  the  mem- 
ber's or  former  member's  eligibility  for  re- 
tired or  retainer  pay,  or  equivalent  pay,  and 
who  on  the  date  of  the  final  decree  of  di- 
vorce, dissolution,  or  annulment  had  been 
married  to  the  member  or  former  member 
for  a  period  of  at  least  twenty  years,  not  less 
than  ten  years  of  which  were  during  the 
period  the  member  or  former  member  per- 
formed service  creditable  in  determining  the 
member's  eligibility  for  retired  or  retainer 
pay; 

"(G)  a  person  (i)  who  is  the  former  spouse 
of  a  member  or  former  member,  and  (ii) 
who  has  a  disease  or  disability  attributable 
to  or  arising  from  the  nature  or  location  of 
the  service  performed  by  the  member  or 
former  member  during   the   marriage,   or 
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from  treatment  received  at  a  United  States 
mUitary  medical  facility.". 

(b)  Section  1077  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  a  person  covered  by  sec- 
tion 1072(2KO)  of  this  title  who  is  not  also 
covered  by  section  1072(2KF)  of  this  title, 
the  only  health  care  that  may  be  provided 
under  section  1076  of  this  title  is  health 
care  necessary  for  the  treatment  of  any  dis- 
ease or  disability  of  that  person  described  in 
clause  (li)  of  section  1072(2KO)  of  this 
title.". 

Skc.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  health  care  fur- 
nished on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  in  the  case  of  a  former 
spouse  regardless  of  the  date  of  the  applica- 
ble decree  of  divorce,  dissolution,  or  annul- 
ment.* 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 


OP  PLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Apnl  27,  1983 
*  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  allow 
me  to  bring  to  your  attention  and  that 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues  the 
plight  of  three  Soviet  refuseniks,  Mrs. 
Chema  Goldort.  Mr.  Boris  Lisinker, 
and  Mr.  Grigory  Aleksandrovich  Vig- 
dorov. 

These  three  people  belong  to  an  un- 
fortimate  minority  of  Soviet  citizens 
who  find  themselves  constantly  perse- 
cuted because  of  their  ethnic  back- 
ground. This  form  of  oppression  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords of  1975. 

I  am  attaching  for  your  information 
three  statements  about  people  of  great 
character  and  suffering.  We  should 
not  allow  this  situation  to  be  forgot- 
ten, and  I  call  upon  all  of  our  col- 
leagues to  continue  joining  in  the 
stream  of  protest  against  such  inhu- 
mane treatment. 

Boris  Lisinker 

Boris  Lisinker  is  a  highly  educated  man. 
He  is  a  mathematician  as  well  as  a  Candi- 
date of  Science.  Yet  since  he  applied  for  an 
exit  visa,  Boris  has  been  unable  to  find 
work.  In  order  to  support  himself  and  Alia, 
he  has  been  giving  private  lessons.  The 
reason  why  the  Lisinkers  are  being  refused 
exit  visas  is  because  Boris'  mother  and 
Alla's  parents  would  be  remaining  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  Lisinkers  have  been  constantly 
sending  appeals  to  the  authorities,  but  so 
far  their  efforts  have  been  in  vain.  This  is  a 
case  of  the  Soviets  applying  rules  of  "family 
reunion"  against  the  applicants,  disregard- 
ing the  wishes  of  all  the  responsible  adults 
concerned.  Another  twist  to  this  story  is 
that  Boris'  father,  Shimon  Tauber,  lives  in 
Israel.  After  World  War  II.  Boris'  parents 
were  separated.  His  mother  remarried,  and 
Boris  took  on  the  name  of  his  stepfather. 
Contact  with  his  natural  father  was  lost 
until  1980.  when  Boris  located  him  in  Israel. 
It  seems  that  in  1945  after  World  War  II. 
Boris'  father  found  his  way  to  Israel  from 
Poland,  where  he  lost  track  of  his  family. 
Shimon  Tauber  has  the  documents  to  prove 
that  he  is  indeed  the  father,  and  yearns  to 
be  reunited  with  his  long-lost  son. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ori<x>kt  Auksahdrovich  Vigdorov 

We  were  in  Russia  at  the  time  that  our 
son  left  his  job  but  he  had  not  received  his 
visa  at  that  time  or  since.  He  has  been  re- 
fused by  OVIR  three  times.  His  home  phone 
was  disconnected.  When  we  caUed  from 
Israel  to  our  son,  at  the  post  office,  we  could 
not  make  connection.  We  don't  know  why. 
Our  letters  also  have  not  been  received.  He 
writes  that  he  can't  find  a  position  because 
the  Russian  government  has  closed  every 
door.  He  foimd  a  small  part-time  job  near 
Moscow  as  a  tree  surgeon.  It  is  hard  work 
and  is  In  an  area  a  few  hours  from  where  he 
lives. 

So  far  as  his  Job  is  concerned,  we  are  not 
worried;  but  we  are  very  disheartened  about 
our  separation  from  him.  Prom  the  time  he 
was  bom,  our  son  lived  with  us,  as  one 
family.  In  our  two  bedroom  house,  every- 
body was  happy.  It  was  a  three  room  flat 
with  one  kitchen,  one  hall  and  two  bed- 
rooms. .  .  . 

We  are  old  people  and  in  poor  health.  .  .  . 
It's  been  almost  three  years  since  we've 
been  able  to  see  our  children.  I  hope  .  .  . 
that  you  can  comprehend  our  plight.  This 
situation  is  "killing"  us,  since  we  are  very 
weak.  No  one  listens  to  our  heartfelt  pleas. 
We  are  frail  and  feel  helpless  since  there  is 
nothing  we  can  do  to  help  our  son.  .  .  . 

We  are  sure  that  if  a  respected  American 
personality  or  official  takes  a  personal  Inter- 
est In  our  case,  our  family  can  be  reunited. 
We  entreat  you,  write  to  us  .  .  .  and  do  what 
you  can  to  help  us  ...  It  would  be  most  ap- 
preciated If  you  send  a  letter  to  our  son  and 
his  family,  supporting  him  in  his  cause.  Our 
children  very  much  need  assistance. 

Cherna  Goldort 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  not  forget- 
ting us  and  for  the  help  that  you  give  us. 
We  are  hopeful  that  your  help  will  assist  us 
to  meet,  at  last,  our  mother. 

Since  seven  and  a  half  years  ago,  our 
mother  has  been  refused  an  exit  permit  to 
Israel,  to  us,  her  only  children. 

It  seems  that  the  authorities  are  abusing 
her  for  no  reason,  because,  during  these 
years  the  Soviet  authorities  gave  her  differ- 
ent reasons  for  refusal. 

A  long  time  ago  (eleven  years  ago),  she 
was  employed  in  a  secret  Institute,  "AN- 
IICHT"  (Altaisk  Scientific  Research  Insti- 
tute of  Chemical  Technology),  at  the  city  of 
Blisk. 

The  secret  Institute,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Savchenko,  declares  that  there 
were  no  secret  aspects  to  our  mother's  job, 
and  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  the  re- 
current refusals,  and,  on  the  other  occa- 
sions, they  declared  that  "The  Secrecy  of 
the  Institute"  will  be  the  reason  for  refusal, 
for  many  years  to  come.* 
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to  emigrate  and  preserve  their  culture, 
because  "Solidarity  Sunday"  for 
Soviet  Jewry  will  soon  be  observed. 
For  those  of  you  who  have  not  seen 
the  resolution,  it  is  reprinted  here  as 
follows: 

Whereas.  Soviet  Jewish  emigration  is  at  a 
virtual  standstill; 

Whereas,  the  Soviet  government's  policy 
of  equating  Zionism  with  Fascism  is  promot- 
ing historical  anti-Semitism,  creating  the 
pre-pogrom  atmosphere; 

Whereas,  Incidents  of  threats,  harassment 
and  arrest  are  on  the  Increase;  and 

Whereas,  because  of  the  persecution  of 
Hebrew  teachers  and  the  prevention  of  the 
study  of  Jewish  history  and  tradition  is  . 
leading  to  cultural  genocide,  the  UCSJ  is 
convinced  that  the  Soviet  Jewish  communi- 
ty is  now  in  physical  danger. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved: 

1.  The  UC:SJ  calls  upon  the  religious  lead- 
ers of  the  world  to  express  to  the  Soviet 
Union  their  outrage  before  the  situation  de- 
teriorates futher, 

2.  The  UCSJ  calls  upon  the  heads  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  free  world  to  issue  a  Joint 
statement  of  protest  to  Yuri  Andropov  de- 
ploring the  critical  situation  facing  Soviet 
Jews; 

3.  The  UCSJ  calls  upon  the  heads  of  gov- 
ernments to  raise  this  issue  In  every  forum 
of  contact  with  the  Soviet  Union; 

4.  The  UC^SJ  calls  upon  all  those  who  deal 
with  the  Soviets  in  the  areas  of  culture,  sci- 
ence and  trade  to  serve  notice  that  there 
will  be  no  "business  as  usual"  while  Soviet 
Jews  are  held  hostage; 

5.  The  UCSJ  urges  all  citizens  of  the 
world  to  raise  their  voices  In  protest  against 
the  Imminent  danger  facing  the  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union;  and 

6.  The  UCSJ  calls  upon  every  Jew  In  the 
world  to  take  action  against  the  aforemen- 
tioned trends  that  can  lead  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Jews. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  UCSJ  in 
coordination  with  the  Women's  Campaign 
for  Soviet  Jews  (35s)  serve  notice  upon  the 
Soviet  government  that  there  wUI  be  no  res- 
pite until  the  above  mentioned  persecutions 
have  stopped  and  the  doors  are  open.* 


SUPPORT  SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1983 

*  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  Union  of 
Councils  for  Soviet  Jews  which  calls 
upon  world  leaders  to  aid  Jews  who 
are  being  held  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  is  a  timely  occasion  to  reflect 
upon  the  fate  of  these  Jews  who  seek 


NICHOLAS  MATHEWS.  AMERICAN 


HON.  G.  WILUAM  WHITEHURST 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1983 
*  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  2  weeks  ago,  Virginia  and  the 
United  States  lost  a  great  patriot  and 
a  much-beloved  citizen.  Many  of  us 
had  the  privilege  of  counting  Nick 
Mathews  as  a  friend,  and  no  one  who 
ever  met  him  could  fail  to  be  touched 
by  the  great  love  he  felt  for  his  adopt- 
ed country. 

An  editorial  eulogizing  Mr.  Nick  ap- 
peared in  the  April  22  edition  of  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  as  a  trib- 
ute to  a  dear  friend  and  a  wonderful 
man: 
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(From  the  Norfolk  Virginlan-Paot.  Apr.  22. 
1B831 
Nicholas  Mathxws,  AMBUCAif 
So.  then,  to  every  man  his  chance- 
To  every  man,  regardless  of  his  birth, 
His  shlnlns.  golden  opportunity— 
To  every  man  the  right  to  live. 
To  work,  to  be  himself. 
And  to  become 

Whatever  thing  his  manhood  and  his  vision 
Can  omnbtne  to  make  him— 
Tbte.  seeker. 

Is  the  promise  of  America.  _    , 

—Thomas  Wolfe. 

Nicholas  Mathews,  who  was  82  years  old 
at  his  death  last  week,  and  Mary  Mathews, 
his  wife,  who  survives  him,  learned  about 
the  promise  of  America  in  their  native 
Oreece  and  crosMd  the  seas  to  claim  it. 

BM^tlBed  as  Nicolas  Matheor  on  the  island 
of  Karpathos.  Mr.  Mathews  emigrated  to 
the  United  States  in  1920.  Mrs.  Mathews— 
Maria  Pappamihalopoulou  when  she  was 
growing  up  in  Sparta— emigrated  a  decade 
later.  "My  mother  said  to  me."  Mrs.  Math- 
ews once  told  a  reporter.  "My  girl,  I  give  you 
my  blessings.  Tou  will  live  better  life  than 
here.  The  United  States  is  blessed  soil.  I  let 
you  go  because  your  life  will  be  better. .  . 

Not  easy,  but  better.  A  spare  existence 
with  virtually  no  chance  to  raise  themselves 
tn  the  world  or  to  expand  their  horizons  was 
the  bleak  prospect  in  Greece.  So  the  young 
man  and  the  young  woman  who  were  to 
meet  and  marry  in  America,  at  different 
times  and  different  places  parted  from 
family,  friends  and  neighbors  and  voyaged 
to  the  New  World. 

Such  separations  occur  all  the  time.  But 
each  departure  is  touched  by  hope  and 
heartache,  fear  and  excitement,  prose  and 
poetry.  The  emigrants'  destination  is  not  in- 
variably the  United  States,  of  course.  But 
time  and  again  it  Is.  and  was— this  nation 
coimts  some  50  million  legal  immigrants 
since  1920,  some  700.000  from  Greece.  And 
still  the  immigrants  come,  often  Illegally. 

Not  all  immigrants  prosper  as  spectacular- 
ly as  the  tdathewses  did.  And  there  were 
lean  years  before  the  Mathewses  founded 
Nick's  Seafood  Pavilion  In  Yorktown,  devel- 
oped it  into  a  thriving  enterprise  and  could 
contribute  abundantly  to  their  community. 
They  supported  restoration  efforts  in  the 
historic  town.  They  picked  up  the  tab  when 
it  couldn't  pay  the  electric  bill.  The  York- 
town  Victory  Center,  built  by  Virginia  for 
the  American  Revolution  Bicenteimlal. 
stands  on  valuable  acreage  donated  by  the 
Mathewses.  Mr.  Mathews'  body  will  occupy 
a  small  portion  of  that  land. 

Mr.  Mathews  died  on  a  Navy  Jet  aircraft, 
en  route  to  Mississippi,  where  Mrs.  Mathews 
was  to  christen  the  gulded-misslle  cruiser 
Yorktown.  The  launching  took  place  as 
scheduled,  with  Mrs.  Mathews  christening 
the  cruiser  "in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  memory  of  my  husband." 

Ebullient,  religious,  patriotic,  energetic, 
generous,  the  Mathewses  are  a  classic  story 
of  immigrant  success,  they  were  unasham- 
edly—and. Indeed,  unfashlonably— grateful 
to  God  and  country  for  smiling  utK>n  their 
labors.  The  cornerstone  of  the  Yorktown 
Victory  Center  contains  a  time  capsule. 
Among  the  artifacts  is  a  photograph  of  the 
Mathewses.  on  which  they  wrote: 

"With  respect,  love  and  Joy  from  our 
heart  and  soul,  we  give  our  personal  belong- 
ings—the cross,  engraved  'E^touto  NUui 
[With  this  sign,  be  victorious],  God  Bless 
America.'  the  American  flag,  the  Statue  of 
Liberty,  and  our  pictures  and  our  mothers' 
pictures  to  the  country  we  love  so  much." 

Rest  in  peace.  Citizen  Mathews.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

DR.  JOHN  WEISiEY  WILLIAMS 


Apnl27,198S 


Apnl  27,  1983 


A  FIRST-CLASS  FARM 
AUCTIONEER 


HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

opidssotmi 

n  THE  HOUSE  or  RXPRXSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  all 
too  frequent  in  these  hectic  times  in 
which  we  live,  that  the  achievements 
and  community  contributions  of  some 
of  oiu-  most  outstanding  citizens  tend 
to  be  overlooked. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  rise  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  the 
career  of  a  remarkable  man,  who  I  am 
proud  to  say  is  my  constituent  in  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Mis- 
souri. 

I  refer  to  Dr.  John  Wesley  Williams, 
who  is  being  honored  at  a  retirement 
dinner  on  April  30,  1983,  at  the  Radis- 
son-Muehlebach  Hotel  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  Dr.  Williams  has  served  as  pastor 
of  St.  Stephens  Baptist  Church  for 
the  past  39  years. 

Dr.  Williams  was  bom  and  reared  in 
Houston,  Tex.  He  attended  Conroe 
Normal  and  Industrial  College  as  well 
as  Bishop  College.  He  received  a  bach- 
elor of  theology  and  honorary  doctor 
of  divinity  degree  from  Conroe.  He  has 
also  received  a  bachelor  of  divinity,  a 
masters  of  theology  and  doctor  of  the- 
ology from  Central  Baptist  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  in  Kansas  City,  Kans.  He 
has  been  the  recipient  of  numerous 
honorary  degrees. 

While  preaching  at  the  New  Light 
Baptist  Church  in  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
he  met  Marena  Belle  Wilson;  on  No- 
vember 12,  1943,  she  became  his  wife. 
Together  they  have  raised  three  chil- 
dren, John,  Jr.,  Dorothy  Mae 
McKeeve,  and  Marena  Aim  Williams. 

In  1944,  he  became  pastor  of  St.  Ste- 
phens Baptist  Church  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

His  tireless  dedication  to  service  pro- 
duced one  of  his  greatest  achieve- 
ments. On  February  7,  1970.  in  large 
part  due  to  his  enormous  energy,  a 
ground-breaking  ceremony  was  held 
for  the  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Hospi- 
tal. The  hospital  opened  its  doors  for 
patients  in  May  1972. 

He  has  been  instnunental  in  creat- 
ing programs  and  services  which  aid 
yotuig  people,  the  elderly,  and  those 
confined  in  prison,  as  well  as  the  dis- 
tressed, both  spiritually  and  physical- 
ly. His  travels  too  vast,  his  accomplish- 
ments too  numerous,  his  influence  in 
individual  lives  too  great  to  be  re- 
counted here.  On  May  8  Dr.  Williams 
wlU  preach  his  last  sermon  as  pastor 
of  St.  Stephens.  He  will  be  missed.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  wish  him  a 
happy  and  enjoyable  retirement.* 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

OP  OHIO 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  AprU  27. 1983 

•  Bfr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  March  1983  Issue  of  the  Buck- 
eye Auctioneer.  Emmett  H.  Bailey  Is 
80  years  old  now  and  is  an  active  farm 
auctioneer.  He  remains  an  inspiration 
to  us  all  as  an  American  pioneer  who 
helped  take  the  auction  business  from 
the  backwoods  and  put  it  on  a  super- 
highway. 
The  article  follows: 

A  TRIBUTX  TO  THK  BAILEY -ttXnTHY  CO. 

Today  there  are  many  successful  real 
estate  auction  companies  ot>erating 
throughout  Ohio  and  across  the  nation.  One 
of  the  first  pioneer  auction  firms  originated 
in  Wilmington,  Clinton  County.  Ohio,  in  the 
mid  1930's  selling  both  real  and  personal 
property  at  public  auction.  The  founder  of 
this  company,  Emmett  H.  Bailey,  had 
worked  for  many  years  during  the  depres- 
sion for  the  old  Kentucky  Land  Bank,  the 
forerunner  of  Federal  Land  Bank  as  we  all 
know  it  today.  Emmett  had  worked  for 
many  years  managing,  rehabilitating  and 
preparing  for  sale  many,  many  farms  that 
had  been  abandoned  or  foreclosed  on  during 
the  dismal  farming  years  in  the  early  30's. 
Emmett  was  an  outstanding  sales  manager, 
appraiser,  rlngman  and  public  relations 
man.  The  first  auctioneers  in  the  company 
were  Ray  Murphy  and  Emmett's  cousin.  Bill 
Bailey.  Ray  and  Bill  quickly  established 
themselves  as  first-class  farm  auctioneers, 
and  there  are  many  sale  goers  today  who 
classified  this  pair  as  the  best  team  that 
ever  walked  a  line  of  farm  machinery.  With 
their  good  Judgment  and  Irish  wit,  they 
could  pick  bidders'  pockets,  and  the  Bailey- 
Murphy  Company  became  strongly  estab- 
lished over  a  very  wide  area.  Emmett.  a 
strong  deskman  and  leader,  has  never  had 
an  equal  at  maldng  an  inspiring  and  con- 
vincing real  estate  talk  at  auctions.  I  first 
remember  the  company  as  a  teenage  farm 
boy  In  the  early  40's  when  all  newspapers  in 
southwestern  Ohio  were  full  of  Bailey- 
Murphy  Co.  sale  ads. 

Following  World  War  II  as  agricultural 
products  and  land  prices  began  to  rise,  the 
company  became  more  active  in  the  sale  of 
estate  farms  at  auction  as  well  as  other 
types  of  residential  and  commercial  real 
estate.  Emmett,  Ray  and  Bill  were  enor- 
mously successful  pioneers  in  many  new 
auction  innovations  that  most  of  us  use 
today  such  as  evening  sales,  mailing  lists 
and  the  complete  auction  concept  of  book- 
ing the  sale  and  handling  all  details  down  to 
handing  the  seller  a  trust  account  check. 
They  were  thorough  business  people  who 
operated  from  a  strong  home  office  with  a 
full  staff  of  sales  and  office  personnel  that 
really  put  the  auctioneer  on  a  high  level  of 
acceptability  by  bankers,  lawyers  and  other 
people  throughout  the  area  they  served. 
They  changed  the  image  of  the  auctioneer 
from  that  of  a  mediocre  struggling  business- 
man to  a  respected  leading  professional  citi- 
zen. 


There  are  a  number  of  strong  Bailey- 
Murphy  t3rpe  organizations— some  of  them 
headed  by  graduates  of  what  I  have  always 
called  the  "Emmett  Bailey  finishing 
school."  Meredith  Darbyshire.  Prank  Weade 
and  Charlie  Hunter  who  all  held  top  offices 
in  the  Ohio  organization— E>arby  was  a  Na- 
tional president— are  among  some  of  the 
people  who  were  at  one  time  associated  with 
the  Bailey-Murphy  Co. 

Today  Emmett  H.  Bailey  is  80  years  old 
and  still  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Auctioneers 
Association,  and  in  my  mind  blazed  a  trail 
that  helped  take  the  auction  business  from 
the  backwoods  and  put  it  on  a  super  high- 
way. Ray  Murphy  passed  away  a  number  of 
years  ago,  and  Bill  Bailey  has  been  retired 
as  an  active  auctioneer.  The  Bailey-Murphy 
Co.  operates  today  in  a  new  office  building 
in  Wilmington,  Ohio.  For  those  of  us  who 
have  enjoyed  many  successful  years  in  the 
auction  business,  we  owe  a  great  debt  to  the 
founders  of  the  Bailey-Murphy  Co.* 
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tlve  expenses  incurred  from  site  sur- 
veys, but  would  also  reduce  unneces- 
sary Government  expenditures.* 
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the  guerrillas,  deserve  to  be  supported  and 
sustained  by  Congress  and  people  of  this 
country— not  sold  out  in  the  name  of  lofty- 
sounding  but  ruinous  negotiations  with  a 
cruel,  implacable  foe.* 


SURRENDER  BY  ANOTHER 
NAME 


MEDICARE  ELIGIBILITY  OP  OUT- 
PATIENT REHABILITATION  FA- 
CILITIES 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  27.  1983 

•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  accept  accredita- 
tion by  the  Commission  on  Accredita- 
tion of  Rehabilitation  Facilities 
(CARF)  in  determining  the  medicare 
eligibility  of  outpatient  rehabilitation 
facilities.  The  bill  simply  gives  the  Sec- 
retary the  discretion  to  recognize 
CARF  accreditation  in  lieu  of  certifi- 
cation by  a  State  medicare  agency. 

Each  year  all  rehabilitation  agencies 
and  comprehensive  outpatient  reha- 
bilitation facilities  must  be  certified  by 
State  medicare  agencies  in  order  to  be 
a  medicare  provider.  Each  facility 
must  meet  the  standards  required  to 
be  a  medicare  provider  which  are  in- 
tended to  insure  that  quality  services 
are  maintained  for  beneficiaries. 

Many  of  these  same  facilities  also 
seek  accreditation  by  CARF.  CARF  is 
a  private,  nonprofit  organization 
which  adopts  and  supplies  standards 
for  rehabilitation  facilities  throughout 
the  United  States. 

This  bill  gives  the  Secretary  the  dis- 
cretion to  accept  CARF  accreditation 
if  it  is  determined  that  CARF's  stand- 
ards meet  the  criteria  established  in 
medicare  regulations,  but  does  not  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  accept  CARF 
accreditation.  Furthermore,  if 
"deemed  status"  is  established  for 
CARF-accredited  facilities,  those  fa- 
cilities which  are  not  CARF  accredited 
could  continue  to  provide  medicare 
services  as  long  as  they  are  certified  by 
the  State  medicare  agency.  The  meas- 
ure simply  eliminates  the  need  for  out- 
patient rehabilitation  facilities  to  un- 
dergo two  similar  surveys.  This  would 
not  only  save  the  facilities  administra- 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OPCALIFORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEMTATrVES 

Wednesday.  April  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Santa  Maria  Times,  in  my  district, 
refers  to  the  idea  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Government  of  El  Salvador 
and  the  guerrillas  as  being  surrender 
by  another  name.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  what  the  effect  would  be 
of  tsring  aid  to  El  Salvador  on  uncondi- 
tional negotiations  with  the  guerrillas. 
It  would  mean,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Santa  Maria  Times  and  many  others, 
"thinly  camouflaged  surrender." 

The  editorial  follows: 

Much  of  the  news  from  Washington  these 
days  has  to  be  discouraging  for  the  Salva- 
doran  people,  who  can  look  to  the  United 
States  alone  for  help  against  a  grand  alli- 
ance of  world  commimism— Soviets.  Cubans. 
CSecha,  East  Germans,  and  yes,  even  Pales- 
tinians. 

For  example,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Western  Hemisphere  subcommittee  recently 
voted  to  require  that  the  Salvadoran  gov- 
ernment agree  to  negotiate  with  the  Marx- 
ist guerrillas  in  order  to  qualify  for  contin- 
ued U.S.  assistance.  The  subcommittee's  ma- 
jority, voting  strictly  by  party  lines,  rejected 
President  Reagan's  request  for  $50  million 
In  military  aid  for  El  Salvador  and  reduced 
from  $86.3  million  to  $50  million  the  mili- 
tary aid  request  for  fiscal  1984  and  1985. 
Even  that  truncated  simi  depends  on  the 
prescribed  dialogue. 

We  must  hope  the  subcommittee's  condi- 
tions are  not  ratified  by  Congress.  Such 
forced  talks  would  be  tantamount  to  having 
the  guerrillas  shoot  their  way  into  power,  as 
Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  has 
warned.  The  guerrillas,  who  refused  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  heavily  supervised  elections 
last  year,  have  vetoed  every  suggestion  of 
sharing  in  future  elections. 

The  idea  of  Salvadoran  government-guer- 
rilla negotiations  now  being  bandied  about 
this  country  is  but  a  sugar-coated  call  for  a 
coalition  government  with  the  Marxists, 
which  in  turn  would  be  a  thinly  camou- 
flaged surrender.  Such  a  plan  flies  in  the 
face  of  all  that  we  have  learned  in  this  gen- 
eration and.  in  fact,  all  that  we  know  of  his- 
tory. 

The  House  subcommittee's  dangerous  con- 
dition for  U.S.  aid  to  a  besieged  ally  is  fool- 
ish as  it  would  have  been  to  insist,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  British  during  the  depths  of 
World  War  II  would  receive  no  lend-lease 
assistance  imless  they  entered  upon  peace 
negotiations  with  Nazi  Germany.  And  have 
the  congressmen  who  now  seek  this  easy 
face-saving  way  out  of  El  Salvador  forgotten 
so  soon  the  futility  of  the  protracted  negoti- 
ations during  the  war  in  Vietnam  that 
helped  disarm  our  purpose  and  that  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  disaster  there? 

Salvadoran  voters,  who  trooped  to  the 
polls  last  year  tn  record  numbers  to  elect  a 
new  government  despite  death  threats  from 


AL  HARZENSTEIN  ADDRESSES 
NEW  CITIZENS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  m 

OP  PKNN  STLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  natural- 
ization ceremonies  conducted  Febru- 
ary 23  in  Philadelphia.  Attorney  A.  S. 
Harzenstein  offered  encouragement 
and  inspiration  to  a  group  of  new 
American  citizens.  Mr.  Harzenstein 
practices  law  in  Philadelphia  and  pres- 
ently is  national  vice  president  of  the 
Federal  Bar  Association. 

Following  is  the  text  of  his  meaning- 
ful statement  which  I  trust  will  be  of 
interest  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress said.  "Ask  not  what  your  country  can 
do  for  you,  but  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country."  There  is  no  time  in  our  history 
when  this  is  more  true.  Our  country  has  put 
out  and  put  out  beyond  reason  and  beyond 
care,  and  we  now  have  millions  of  unem- 
ployed. We  have  various  hardships.  We  have 
deficits.  We  have  failed  to  run  our  coimtry 
as  we  would  run  our  homes  or  our  business- 
es. 

We  cannot  buy  more  than  we  sell.  If  we  do 
we  go  into  debt.  That's  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. 

We  cannot  buy  our  automobiles  abroad  if 
we  want  to  keep  our  automobile  factories 
working  here.  We  cannot  charge  more  for 
our  goods  here  if  we  expect  to  be  competi- 
tive. When  contracts  were  handed  out  to. 
make  busses,  running  into  millions  of  dol- 
lars, involving  Philadelphia  and  some  other 
cities,  to  our  shame  the  contracts  were  given 
to  Japan. 

Now.  what  that  does  is  it  gives  work  to 
Japan  and  it  takes  work  away  from  us  here. 
It  puts  people  on  the  unemplojrment  list. 
They  have  to  be  maintained.  After  that 
runs  out,  it  puts  people  on  welfare.  It  re- 
duces our  tax  income  because  if  people  are 
not  working  they  are  not  paying  taxes.  This 
is  a  situation  which  has  to  be  corrected. 

I  will  relate  one  or  two  stories  to  you. 

Years  ago  I  had  a  cousin  who  came  over . 
from  Russia.  He  was  then  sixteen.  He  found 
a  Job  working  in  a  wholesale  house  to  get 
his  training.  They  paid  him  three-fifty  a 
week.  Two  or  three  years  later— and  he  was 
living  with  us— he  said.  "You  know.  AL 
when  I  was  in  Russia,  everybody  said, 
"There's  no  grass  in  the  United  States,  but 
the  streets  are  lined  with  gold,'  and  I 
thought  all  I  had  to  do  was  chip  off  some 
from  the  curbs  and  I  would  be  rich." 

Well,  it  didn't  work  out  that  way.  But  in 
the  end,  he  learned  the  language,  he 
worked,  he  saved,  the  family  helped  him.  he 
went  into  business,  and  he  was  successful. 

The  same  thing  happened  to  my  own 
father. 

Now  we  have  a  lot  of  people  who  have 
come  from  a  lot  of  lands. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  man  named 
Israel  Zangwill  who  wrote  a  book  called. 
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"The  Melting  Pot."  We  need  more  of  the 
melting  pot  todfty.  One  of  our  problems  is 
that  each  group  is  pulling  towards  itself. 
Each  group  is  trying  to  take  out  more  than 
is  there. 

If  you  have  a  corporation  or  you  have  a 
business.  If  you  take  out  and  simply  issue 
more  shares  of  stock,  each  one  of  your 
shares  of  stock  is  going  to  be  worth  less,  if 
the  government  goes  in  debt  and  prints 
more  money,  the  money  is  going  to  be  worth 
leas.  And  so  you  have  inflation.  The  govern- 
ment must  be  run  the  same  as  you  run  a 
business,  at  least  in  principle.  We  can't 
spend  what  we  haven't  got. 

We've  got  to  work.  We've  got  to  become 
competitive.  We've  got  to  keep  our  business 
here.  If  we  want  steel,  we  have  got  to  make 
it  here.  If  we  want  automobiles,  we  have  got 
to  make  them  here.  If  we  want  television 
sets,  radio  sets,  we  have  got  to  make  them 
here. 

I  have  had  numerous  experiences  with  cli- 
ents who  have  manufactured  some  articles 
here.  I  can  think  of  one.  just  a  small  item 
used  in  a  shower  to  reduce  water.  They  were 
produced  here  to  sell  for  $15  apiece.  A  con- 
tract was  let  out  to  a  company  In  Taiwan 
and  they  have  produced  it  to  sell  here  for  $7 
apiece  including  the  transportation. 

Now,  we  cannot  operate  that  way.  We 
have  got  to  be  competitive.  We  have  got  to 
keep  the  work  here.  We  have  got  to  get  out 
of  this  business  of  unemployment.  If  we  go 
to  work  and  take  pride  in  our  worl^  we  will 
achieve  this. 

Mrs.  Kirkpatrick.  the  Ambassador  to  our 
United  Nations,  recently  stated  that  one  of 
our  problems  here  was  that  we  think  more 
of  comforts  and  the  good  things  of  life,  and 
democracies  are  unwilling  to  make  the  nec- 
essary sacrifices.  I'm  afraid  she  was  right. 
And  she  was  comparing  us  with  other  coun- 
tries like  Russia  for  instance.  We  have  got 
to  be  willing  to  work  hard  and  make  the  sac- 
rifice so  we  can  all  hang  together. 

For  some  years  I  had  an  office  in  Wash- 
ington with  the  government,  and  I  noticed 
as  I  would  come  into  Union  Station  that 
they  have  carved  in  stone  there  various 
sayings.  One  was.  "He  who  would  bring 
home  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  must  bring 
the  wealth  of  the  Indies  with  him,"  which 
means  to  me  you  can  take  out  exactly  what 
you  put  in.  If  you  work  hard  and  diligently, 
you  will  make  a  success  and  you'll  find  that 
these  streets  are  paved  with  gold— the  gold 
of  freedom,  which  we  all  want.* 
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what  could  occur  and  Is  not  a  fact.  The 

truth,  If  the  press  is  still  interested  In 
that  old  fashioned  commodity,  is  con- 
tained in  the  memorandum  Issued  yes- 
terday afternoon  by  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force,  Russell  D. 
Hale,  and  I  insert  it  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  to  correct  any  mislmpres- 
sions  that  might  have  been  created  by 
yesterday's  fairy  tale. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  April  26.  19831 
$556  MnxioN  Cost  Overrun  Prkdicted  oh 
C5B  Contract 

Lockheed  Corp.  is  likely  to  exceed  the 
maximum  amount  allowed  in  its  contract 
for  building  50  C5B  transports  by  $566  mil- 
lion, according  to  an  Air  Force  memo  that 
came  to  light  yesterday. 

In  making  the  memo  public,  the  watchdog 
group  Project  on  Military  Procurement 
warned  against  attempts  by  Lockheed  to 
make  up  for  this  "overrun"  by  charging  the 
money  to  changes  the  Air  Force  is  likely  to 
request  as  the  plane  moves  along  in  produc- 
tion. An  Air  Force  spokesman  said  last  night 
that  the  service  is  determined  to  keep  that 
from  happening. 

The  memo  was  written  by  LeRoy  T.  Base- 
man, chairman  of  an  Air  Force  cost  analysis 
group  that  reviewed  the  1982  fixed-price 
contract  for  the  50  C5Bs.  The  group  esti- 
mated that  Lockheed's  cost  would  turn  out 
to  be  $9.1  billion  for  the  50  planes,  or  $566 
million  more  than  the  maximum  allowed 
under  the  contract,  counting  escalation 
clauses. 

"This  means  that  Lockheed  may  realize 
only  about  half  of  their  expected  profit," 
Baseman's  memo  said.  He  warned  that 
"every  change  to  the  contract,  which  was 
proposed  under  conditions  favorable  to  the 
Air  Force,  would  give  the  contractor  the  op- 
portunity to  renegotiate  the  contract  value 
under  conditions  less  favorable  to  the  Air 
Force.  It  is  suggested  that  the  C5B  program 
be  baselined  and  that  engineering  changes 
and  scheduled  perturbations  be  kept  to  an 
absolute  minimum.  .  .  ."• 


C-5  COST  OVERRUN  MYTH 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  27, 19S3 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday in  the  press  it  was  reported 
that  the  so-called  watchdog  group, 
project  on  military  procurements,  had 
discovered  a  cost  overrun  on  the  C-5. 
The  so-called  watchdog  group  again 
displayed  its  ignorance,  as  it  has  on 
previous  occasions.  A  cost  ovemm  is 
not  permitted  under  the  present  con- 
tract with  Lockheed.  That  was  the 
basic  premise  of  the  Lockheed  offer— a 
fixed  price,  and  when  this  offer  was 
made,  inflation  was  still  out  of  hand. 
The  so-called  overrun  is  a  product  of 
an  internal  Air  Force  document  on 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  NICK  L.  SALAZAR 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OP  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  draw  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  an  article  which  appeared 
recently  in  Northern  New  Mexico 
Today  of  April  6,  1983,  a  newspaper  in 
my  district.  The  article  pays  tribute  to 
State  Representative  Nick  L.  Salazar, 
a  pillar  of  the  San  Juan  Pueblo  com- 
munity. Nick,  who  represents  Rio 
Arriba  County  In  the  State  legislature 
in  Santa  Pe,  has  spent  a  lifetime  work- 
ing to  better  the  educational  and  eco- 
nomic opportunities  of  thousands  of 
New  Mexicans. 

Nick  Salazar  is  a  modest  man,  Mr. 
Speaker.  He  would  never  dwell  on  his 
many  civic  achievements.  Therefore,  I 
think  it  is  only  appropriate  for  my  col- 
leagues to  have  an  opi>ortunity  to  read 
this  excellent  article,  which  discusses 
in  detail  Nick's  many  contributions  to 
the  private  and  public  sectors. 
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I  offer  my  congratulations  to  Nick 
for  a  Job  well  done. 

Salazar  Helping  People  To  Help 
Themselves 

(By  John  Armistead) 
Nick  L.  Salazar  believes  in  local  people 
solving  their  own  problems.  That's  just  one 
reason  why  he's  become  such  an  active  citi- 
zen in  northern  New  Mexico. 

Salazar,  a  state  representative  from  Rio 
Arriba  County  and  an  employee  of  the  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory,  said,  "Espe- 
cially in  northern  New  Mexico  people  must 
work  to  solve  their  own  problems.  The  atti- 
tudes of  the  people  and  the  history  of  this 
part  of  the  state  make  it  very  difficult  for 
someone,  some  planner  in  Washington,  for 
Instance,  to  come  here  with  grand  Ideas  and 
great  plans  and  have  much  success  selling 
solutions  to  local  people." 

"We  must  be  responsible  for  getting  good 
things  done  here,"  the  San  Juan  Pueblo 
resident  said,  "I  luiow  we  don't  have  the 
money,  the  tax  base  to  a  accomplish  every- 
thing we'd  like,  so  we  apply  for  assistance 
from  the  federal  and  state  governments.  In 
decades  past,  people  in  northern  New 
Mexico  didn't  really  know  they  could  get  as- 
sistance to  solve  problems  such  as  lack  of 
adequate  rural  health  care,  aid  for  young 
people  who  want  a  college  education  or  vo- 
cational training,  help  with  water,  housing 
and  roads.  I  think  we  are  seeing  some  dra- 
matic changes,  however,  as  people  are  be- 
coming more  aware  that  they  can  apply  for 
and  get  help  to  improve  the  standard  of 
living  in  their  local  communities." 

A  complex,  yet  practical  man,  Salazar,  52, 
has  spent  much  of  his  life  in  service  to  com- 
munities in  Rio  Arriba  County  and  in  en- 
couraging people  to  become  better  educated. 

He  Is,  or  has  been,  director  of  numerous 
area,  state  and  national  organizations  whose 
goals  Include  better  educational  opportuni- 
ties; economic  development  for  rural,  less 
affluent  areas  such  as  Rio  Arriba  County; 
better  health  care;  and  Job  training. 

"I  was  bom  into  a  poor  family  and  reared 
poor,  like  a  majority  of  the  people  of  north- 
em  New  Mexico,"  Salazar  said  in  reference 
to  his  childhood  at  Jan  Juan  Pueblo.  "I  had 
guidance,  an  inner  vision  perhaps,  that  told 
me  to  make  a  better  life  for  myself  I  needed 
to  get  an  education,  to  develop  job  sldlls. 
The  military  service  helped  me  to  get  some 
education,  and  the  laboratory  in  Los  Alamos 
has  been  a  big  help  to  me.  I've  worked  hard, 
been  lucky,  become  better  educated,  have 
had  a  good  Job  with  a  good  employer,  and  I 
want  to  create  and  expand  educational  and 
job  opportunities  so  young  people  of  this 
area  can  do  the  things  I  have  lieen  able  to 
do." 

Encouraging  people  to  get  an  education 
and  acquire  Job  siulls  and  training  so  they 
can  compete  in  the  Job  market  is  a  driving 
force  for  Salazar.  Salazar,  serving  his  sixth 
term  as  state  representative,  has  sponsored 
or  co-sponsored  bills  to  provide  or  increase 
financial  aid  to  college-bound  students; 
helped  create  Northern  New  Mexico  Com- 
munity College;  co-sponsored  the  bill  that 
creates  the  community  college  in  Santa  Fe; 
fought  for  tuition  assistance  at  private  col- 
leges; directed  the  association  of  New 
Mexico  Independent  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties; and  has  been  president  of  the  National 
Education  Institute  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment, to  list  Just  some  of  his  activities. 

"It  may  sound  trite,  but  I  believe  our  hope 
for  a  good  future  lies  with  our  young 
people.  They  must  be  educated  and  they 
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must  have  jobs  so  they  can  be  productive 
and  contribute  to  society,"  Salazar  added. 

Salazar  and  his  wife,  a  San  Juan  Pueblo 
Indian,  have  three  children.  "My  children 
all  have  college  degrees:  one  has  two  mas- 
ter"s  degrees,  one  has  only  one  master"s  and 
the  third  child  is  working  on  his  master's," 
he  said.  ""Obviously,  education  for  our  chil- 
dren, all  children  of  northem  New  Mexico  is 
important  to  me.  I'll  continue  to  do  what- 
ever is  necessary  through  the  legislature, 
through  associations,  and  at  state  and  na- 
tional government  levels  to  see  to  it  that 
educational  opportunities  don't  dry  up." 

Salazar  is  hesitant  to  talk  about  himself, 
to  "toot  his  own  horn"  but  his  enthusiasm 
for  the  things  of  value  in  his  life  soon  over- 
powers his  natural  shyness. 

"'I  don't  Intend  to  sound  like  I'm  bragging. 
I'm  not.  I'm  Just  a  person  who  has  to  be  par- 
ticipating, active.  I  really  believe  that  we 
must  work  hard  in  northem  New  Mexico  to 
improve  our  life  and  not  let  outsiders  come 
here  and  impose  too  many  restrictions  and 
demands  that  are  not  compatible  with  what 
we  luiow  is  northem  New  Mexico."  Training 
of  people  and  their  acquiring  job  skills  has 
concemed  Salazar  for  some  time.  Leo 
Murphy,  executive  director  of  the  North 
Central  New  Mexico  Economic  Development 
District,  says  Salazar's  persistent  efforts 
have  been  largely  responsible  for  establish- 
ment of  area  vocational  schools  (in  Santa 
Fe,  Bernalillo  County.  Espanola,  and  Luna), 
and  creation  of  industrial  parks  in  Pojoa- 
que,  Santa  Fe,  Bernalillo,  and  a  park  desig- 
nation at  Las  Vegas. 

"Nick  may  not  mention  it,  but  his  efforts 
in  the  state  legislature  and  his  efforts 
through  the  economic  development  district 
(Salazar  is  the  first  and  only  president  so 
far  of  the  North  Central  New  Mexico  Eco- 
nomic Development  District)  have  helped 
lay  the  groundwork  for  job  skills  training 
for  many  people  of  northen  New  Mexico. 
These  vocational  schools,  and  community 
colleges  which  Nick  supports,  are  an  excel- 
lent initial  effort  for  local  workers  to 
become  qualified  for  the  high  technology 
corridor  jobs  of  the  future."' 

Salazar  said  he  combines  his  dream  of 
future  energy  resources  such  as  fusion 
energy  with  his  dreams  of  better  education 
and  jobs  for  the  people  of  northem  New 
Mexico. 

""I  see  a  lot  of  money  going  into  our  educa- 
tional system,  yet  I  hear  and  read  some  dis- 
turbing news  about  our  students"  decline  ap- 
titudes for  science  and  mathematics,""  Sala- 
zar said.  "I  feel  strong  that  math  and  sci- 
ence should  be  stressed  and  should  be  at  the 
forefront  of  our  educational  programs.  We 
have  an  excellent  pool  of  labor  here  for 
future  industries,  many  of  them  probably 
having  to  do  with  science  and  technology, 
and  science  and  math  ase  going  to  have  to 
regain  in  a  position  of  prominence  if  we  are 
going  to  train  our  people." 

Another  of  Salazar's  personal  commit- 
ments involves  health  care  and  housing  for 
poor  and  elderly  people.  He  was  Instrumen- 
tal in  creation  of  medical  care  act  to  help 
fund  rural  health  clinics,  helped  start  the 
first  indigent  medical  fund  in  Rio  Arriba 
County,  and  authored  the  medical  student 
loan  program  to  help  the  students  get  medi- 
cal degrees. 

He  also  has  l>een  instrumental  in  getting 
more  beds  for  Espanola  hospital  and  assist- 
ed SanU  Fe  St.  Vincent's  Hospital  in  getting 
a  full  body  counter  for  scanning  for  certain 
disorders. 

Through  Operation  Breakthrough  a  few 
years  ago.  Salazar's  efforts  resulted  in  the 
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building  of  1.350  houses  for  poor  elderly 
people  and  other  low  income  families  in  sev- 
eral counties  in  northem  New  Mexico. 
Northem  New  Mexico  was  the  only  place  In 
the  United  States  In  which  the  "aggregate 
program"  of  providing  low  income  housing 
in  several  counties  simultaneously  was  en- 
acted. 

Salazar's  legislative  accomplishments  and 
his  involvement  in  local,  state,  regional  and 
national  organizations  is  numerous. 

A  few  organizations  in  which  he  is  active 
are:  National  Association  of  Development 
Organizations,  Public  Worlcs  and  Economic 
Development  Districts  Association,  New 
Mexico  Health  Resources.  Inc.,  New  Mexico 
Health  Systems  Agency  Goveming  Body. 
New  Mexico  Regional  Housing  Authority 
(Region  2),  Governor's  Council  on  Rural 
Medical  Practices,  Development  Authority 
of  New  Mexico,  and  the  Governor's  Council 
on  Rural  Development. 

The  National  Association  of  Development 
Organizations  in  1979  honored  Salazar  by 
creating  the  Nick  L.  Salazar  Award,  a  na- 
tional yearly  award  given  to  a  board 
member  of  an  economic  development  dis- 
trict somewhere  in  the  U.S.  who  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  economic  develop- 
ment. Also  in  1979,  former  Gov.  Bruce  King 
declared  the  week  of  October  7  as  Nick  L. 
Salazar  Week  in  New  Mexico. 

Salazar  was  a  Rio  Arrit>a  County  commis- 
sioner for  four  years  (at  the  time  of  the  raid 
on  the  courthouse  in  Tierra  Amarilla,  in 
which  he  was  held  hostage),  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Espanola  Jaycees.  and  is  a 
rancher  and  farmer. 

•Ranching  and  farming  are  hobbies  for 
me."'  Salazar  said.  '"I  run  a  few  head  of 
cattle  on  federal  land  in  the  mountains,  and 
I  grow  apples  and  raise  hay.  The  work  at 
Los  Alamos  and  the  state  and  community 
activities  are  stressful  and  mental.  But  I 
enjoy  my  farm  and  ranch— I  can  be  out- 
doors doing  some  hard  physical  work.  It's 
refreshing." 

Work  is  no  stranger  to  Nick  Salazar,  nor  is 
it  a  threat.  "I  do  the  things  I  do  because  I 
enjoy  variety.  I  enjoy  helping  people.  Per- 
haps it  sounds  again  like  I'm  bragging,  but  I 
really  am  not  trying  to  accomplish  and 
achieve  just  to  be  doing  it.  I  guess  I'm  one 
of  those  crazy  people  who  believes  that  If 
we  help  ourselves,  our  dreams  come  much 
closer  to  reality."* 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  SET- 
TING ASIDE  A  DAY  FOR  AMER- 
ICA HONORING  THE  HONORA- 
BLE ADAM  "OATSIE"  REISER 
OP  PATERSON.  N.J.,  DISTIN- 
GUISHED CITIZEN,  COMMUNI- 
TY LEADER,  AND  GREAT 
AMERICAN 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
May  1.  the  people  of  the  city  of  Pater- 
son  in  the  county  of  Passaic,  my  con- 
gressional district  and  State  of  New 
Jersey  are  setting  aside  "A  Day  for 
America"  and  will  join  together  in  tes- 
timony to  a  distinguished  citizen,  es- 
teemed public  safety  officer,  conunimi- 
ty  leader,  and  good  friend,  the  Honor- 
able Adam   'Oatsie"  Reiser  of  Pater- 
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son,  N.J.,  whose  lifetime  of  good  works 
and  standards  of  excellence  in  his 
daily  pursuits  have  truly  enriched  our 
community.  State,  and  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  you  and 
our  colleagues  here  In  the  Congress 
will  want  to  join  with  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  appreciation  to  Adam 
Reiser  for  all  of  his  good  deeds  and 
share  great  pride  in  the  success  of  his 
achievements  with  his  good  wife  Joan, 
their  sons  Marc  and  Adam,  and  daugh- 
ters-in-law Joann  and  Judith  on  this 
milestone  of  achievement  in  their 
family  endeavors. 

It  is  most  important  to  point  out 
that  in  the  city  of  Paterson  the  Honor- 
able Frank  X.  Graves,  New  Jersey 
State  senator  and  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Paterson,  has  pr(x:laimed  May  1,  the 
Day  for  America,  as  Adam  "Oatsie" 
Reiser  Day  for  the  city  of  Paterson.  It 
is  indeed  appropriate  that  this  com- 
memoration of  A  Day  for  America 
honoring  Adam  Reiser  shoiQd  be  com- 
memorated on  the  26th  annual  cele- 
bration of  Law  Day,  U.S.A. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  Icnow,  pursuant 
to  congressional  resolution,  the  Presi- 
dent has  issued  his  proclamation  for 
Law  Day,  U.S.A.  1983— a  day  set  aside 
for  all  Americans  to  reflect  on  our 
legal  heritage,  the  rights  we  enjoy 
under  our  democracy,  and  the  role  of 
law  in  our  s(x;iety.  The  theme  of  this 
year's  Law  Day  observance  is  "sharing 
in  justice,"  highlighting  both  the 
rights  and  the  responsibilities  of  each 
citizen  as  a  participant  in  shaping  and 
protecting  our  laws  and  system  of  jus- 
tice. 

Oatsie  is  a  highly  esteemed  member 
of  our  Nation's  corps  of  public  safety 
officers— of  national  and  international 
eminence— widely  known  in  law  en-, 
forcement  circles,  not  only  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  but,  to  mention  a 
few  States  and  countries:  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Texas,  California,  New  Eng- 
land, Florida,  Hawaii,  Dominican  Re- 
public, Paris,  London,  Rome,  and  so 
forth. 

Indeed,  Adam  Reiser  has  participat- 
ed in  sharing  in  justice  above  and 
beyond  the  call  of  duty.  His  outstand- 
ing record  of  performance  in  service  to 
people  has  been  recognized  by  many 
civic  and  government  organizations. 
He  is  especially  proud  of  the  Man  of 
the  Year  Award  that  he  received  from 
the  Paterson  Elks  for  his  devotion  to 
the  youth  of  America. 

As  we  all  know,  the  charitable  and 
benevolent  activities  of  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  Elks  span  the 
needs  and  concerns  of  all  of  our 
people— yotmg  and  adults  alike.  They 
have  provided  assistance  to  needy  and 
unfortunate  individuals  and  their  gen- 
erous contributions  to  God's  special 
children  who  are  physically  handi- 
capped and  scholarships  for  the  educa- 
tion of  our  young  people  are  applaud- 
ed by  all  of  us. 
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Oatsie  Reiser  is  a  champion  of  the 
poor  and  underprivileged  dating  back 
to  the  depression  of  the  1930's  when 
he  was  appointed  a  school  attendance 
officer  visiting  homes  of  youngsters  to 
see  why  they  were  not  in  schooL  His 
firsthand  experiences  during  those 
visits  made  lasting  impressions  on 
young  Adam  Reiser  and  he  marshaled 
friends  and  neighbors  to  help  clothe 
and  feed  the  school  children  at  no  ex- 
pense to  the  destitute  families. 
Throughout  the  years,  his  volunteer 
organization  particularly  remembered 
the  poverty  stricken  at  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  with  a  turkey  and  all  of 
the  trimmings  to  make  a  festive  dinner 
to  celebrate  those  special  occasions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  proud  to  boast 
that  Adam  Reiser  was  bom  in  the  city 
of  Paterson  in  December  1900.  He  is 
an  outstanding  individual  who 
throughout  his  lifetime  has  earned 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  of  us  who 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  know 
him.  In  his  youth  he  excelled  in 
sports,  playing  football,  basketball, 
and  baseball  at  Central  High  School, 
St.  Peter's  Prep,  and  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lege. 

In  his  law  enforcement  career  he  has 
sought  optimum  public  safety  for  all 
of  our  people.  He  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Passaic  County  prosecutor's  office 
as  an  investigator  in  1941  and  moved 
swiftly  through  the  ranks  from  detec- 
tive in  1944  to  lieutenant  in  1955  to 
captain  in  1957  to  chief  of  county  de- 
tectives in  1959  imtil  his  retirement 
Decemljer  31, 1975. 

Adam  is  past  president  of  the  Passa- 
ic County  Chiefs  Association,  a 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Police  Chiefs  Association  where  he 
currently  serves  on  the  executive 
board,  member.  International  Associa- 
tion of  Police  Chiefs  and  a  founding 
member  of  its  New  Jersey  State  Feder- 
ation. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  (DAV), 
Catholic  War  Veterans,  Elks  Lodge  60 
of  Paterson,  and  many  other  prestigi- 
ous civic  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  appropriate 
that  we  reflect  on  the  deeds  and 
achievements  of  our  people  who  have 
contributed  to  the  quality  of  our  way 
of  life  here  in  America.  In  commemo- 
rating Law  Day,  U.S.A..  a  Day  for 
America,  I  am  especisdly  pleased  to 
Join  with  the  mayor  and  citizens  of  the 
city  of  Paterson  in  observance  of 
Adam  "Oatsie"  Reiser  Day  in  the  city 
of  Paterson.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  seek 
this  national  recognition  of  Oatsie's 
quality  of  leadership  and  sincerity  of 
purpose  dedicated  to  service  to  people 
which  have  suirely  contributed  to  the 
quality  of  life  and  a  way  of  life  for  our 
people.  We  do  indeed  salute  a  distin- 
guished citizen,  outstanding  communi- 
ty leader,  and  great  American— the 
Honorable  Adam  "Oatsie"  Reiser  of 
Paterson,  N.J.« 
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CONSISTENT  SUPPLY 
MASAQEbSEHT  NEEDED 
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HON.  GLENN  ENGLISH 

OP  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  RZPRXSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  ENGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  a  consistent 
supply  management  program— one 
that  gives  farmers  the  tools  to  receive 
a  fair  profit  in  the  marketplace. 

Unfortunately,  supply  management 
has  too  often  meant  crisis  manage- 
ment. In  order  to  provide  some  con- 
sistency and  predictability  to  farm 
programs  I  am  introducing  a  supply 
management-trigger  bill. 

The  legislation  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  implement 
an  acreage  limitation  or  set-aside  pro- 
gram for  wheat  and  feed  grains  if  the 
carryover  for  the  preceding  year  ex- 
ceeds 5  percent  of  total  world  usage. 

The  current  oversupply  situation  Is  a 
problem  that  has  been  allowed  to  de- 
velop since  the  mid-1970's.  Between 
1971  and  1981  the  average  carryover  of 
wheat  stocks  has  been  almost  815  mil- 
lion bushels  per  year.  USDA  is  project- 
ing that  the  carryover  for  the  next  3 
years  will  average  almost  1.4  billion 
bushels  per  year. 

The  authority  to  implement  reduced 
acreage  programs  is  currently  discre- 
tionary with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. However,  no  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary in  recent  history  has  had  a  free 
hand  in  determining  farm  policy.  In- 
creasingly, outside  forces  such  as  the 
Departments  of  State  and  Treasury, 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
and  even  the  President's  political  ad- 
visers have  all  had  a  hand  in  making 
important  decisions  affecting  farm 
programs. 

By  providing  automatic  production 
controls,  the  influence  of  politics  is  re- 
moved from  the  process.  Under  this 
supply  management-trigger  bill  a 
supply  management  program  would 
have  been  required  in  7  of  the  last  10 
years.  A  consistent  and  predictable 
program  is  needed  to  eliminate  excess 
stocks— especially  in  a  manner  that 
does  not  disrupt  the  entire  economy. 

This  legislation  is  similar  to  an 
amendment  that  I  offered  to  the  1981 
farm  bill.  Since  that  time  it  has  been 
adopted  as  a  policy  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

I  believe  it  is  an  idea  that  deserves 
the  serious  attention  of  this  Congress. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
H.R. 2765 
A  bill  to  require  an  acreage  reduction  pro- 
gram for  each  of  the  1984  and  1985  crops 
of  wheat  and  feed  grains  If  the  carryover 
from  the  preceding  crop  is  excessive 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 107B(eMlKA)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 


1949  is  amended  by  inMrting  immedUtely 
after  the  first  sentence  the  following:  "The 
Secretary  shall,  however,  provide  for  such 
an  acreage  limitation  or  set-aside  program 
for  each  of  the  IMM  and  1985  crops  of 
wheat.  If  the  Secretary  estimates  that  the 
domestic  carryover  of  wheat  at  the  end  of 
the  year  preceding  the  year  for  which  the 
determination  Is  made  will  exceed  five  per 
centum  of  total  world  usage  of  wheat  for 
the  year  for  which  the  determination  is 
made.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  105B(eKlKA)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  after  the  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  Secretary  shall,  however,  pro- 
vide for  such  an  acreage  limitation  or  set- 
aside  program  for  each  of  the  1984  and  1985 
crops  of  feed  grains.  If  the  Secretary  esti- 
mates that  the  domestic  carryover  of  feed 
grains  at  the  end  of  the  year  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  determination  is  made 
will  exceed  five  per  centum  of  total  world 
usage  of  feed  grains  for  the  year  for  which 
the  determination  Is  made.".* 


CONGRATUA-nONS  TO  CLAUDE 
SITTON 


HON.  TIM  VALENTINE 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  are  proud  to 
count  among  their  own  Claude  Sitton, 
editor  of  the  Raleigh  News  and  Ob- 
server and  recent  winner  of  the  Pulitz- 
er Prize.  A  seasoned  Journalist  who 
has  dedicated  his  professional  life  to 
reporting  the  truth,  Mr.  Sitton  has 
brought  professionalism  and  solid 
news  Judgment  to  the  News  and  Ob- 
server and  the  Raleigh  Times,  and 
thousands  of  readers  look  forward 
every  Sunday  morning  to  his  prize- 
winning  column. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pulitzer  Prize  rep- 
resents the  highest  level  of  Journalis- 
tic achievement,  a  level  Claude  Sitton 
has  reached  often  in  his  career.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  congratu- 
lating him,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Frank  Daniels 
Jr.,  publisher  of  the  News  and  Observ- 
er, be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

[From  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer, 

Apr.  24.  19831 

The  H&O  Family  Is  Proud  of  Editor 

(By  Frank  Daniels,  Jr.) 

Around  6  a.m.  the  morning  after  Claude 
Sitton  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his  Sunday 
column  in  The  News  and  Observer,  he  was 
Jogging  through  the  cold  dawn  along  Win- 
throp  Avenue,  a  half  mile  from  his  home  in 
Brookhaven. 

A  carrier  for  The  News  and  Observer 
pulled  his  car  over  and  rolled  down  the 
window.  "Congratulations,  Claude,"  he  teas- 
ingly  said.  "You  just  keep  on  writing  that 
buU  and  I'll  keep  throwing  it." 

The  employees,  stockholders,  carriers  and 
dealers  of  The  News  and  Observer  Publish- 
ing Co.  are  proud  of  Claude  Sitton  and 
pleased  that  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Board  recog- 
nized that  he  richly  deserved  this  honor. 


The  award  affords  me  a  chance  to  tell  you 
some  things  about  Claude  that  you  might 
not  otherwise  aee  this  side  of  his  obituary.  A 
chad  of  the  Depression,  he  grew  up  in  rural 
Conyera.  Oa..  not  far  from  Atlanta.  He  was 
raised  to  believe  in  the  worth  of  hard  worlt. 
the  church,  loyalty  and  f aithfulnesB.  One  of 
the  Burprlalng  things  I  learned  aa  recently 
as  last  year  when  I  visited  with  his  mother, 
a  delightfully  bright  and  spri^tly  woman 
Just  turned  90,  was  that  Claude,  now  the 
epitome  of  propriety,  was  pretty  much  of  a 
hellraiser  as  a  teenager. 

Claude  has  a  rich  heritage  in  Journalism. 
After  serving  a  hitch  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  the  Navy  in  World  War  n  and 
graduating  from  Emory  University  in  1949. 
he  went  to  work  for  the  International  News 
Service,  now  the  "I"  in  UPI.  He  put  in  a 
tour  as  a  U.S.  Information  officer  and  press 
attache  in  the  American  Embassy  in  Ohana 
for  two  years  in  the  late  '508. 

He  became  known  as  a  reporter's  reporter 
while  covering  the  civil  rights  movement  in 
the  South  for  The  New  York  Times  from 
1957  to  1964.  He  is  credited  with  introducing 
the  use  of  the  narrow  notebook  that  a  re- 
porter could  comfortably  conceal  in  his  coat 
pocket.  During  those  tense,  highly  emotion- 
al days,  reporters  were  oftentimes  fair 
game. 

The  News  and  Observer  Publishing  Com- 
pany invited  Sitton  in  1968  to  Join  us  as  edi- 
torial director.  He  succeeded  Jonathan  Dan- 
iels as  editor  In  1970. 

Since  then,  he  has  been  a  hard-working, 
aggressive  editor,  directing  more  than  130 
reporters  and  editors  of  The  News  and  Ob- 
server and  The  Raleigh  Times  and  the  edi- 
torial page  of  The  News  and  Observer. 

Sitton  spends  10  to  12  hours  a  day  in  his 
3rd  floor  office,  with  additional  time  spent 
at  home  reading.  The  writing  of  his  prize- 
winning  column  begins  at  home  on  Thurs- 
day evenings. 

The  logic  that  he  pursues  Sunday  after 
Sunday  reflects  a  logical  man  who  tries  to 
reason  through  a  problem  and  to  look  at  the 
various  solutions. 

Sitton's  energies  extend  beyond  his  Job  at 
the  newspapers  and  his  Jogging.  He  has 
served  six  years  on  the  board  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  As  chair- 
man of  its  ethics  committee,  he  was  respon- 
sible for  promoting  and  editing  "Playing  It 
Straight."  an  ethics  handbook  now  found  in 
newsrooms  throughout  the  country.  He  has 
also  served  on  the  board  of  the  N.C.  Press 
Association. 

Claude  Sitton  is  accessible— both  to  read- 
ers of  our  newspapers  and  to  the  people  who 
work  with  him  and  for  whom  he  fights 
tooth  and  nail.  He  has  good  news  judgment 
and  tries  hard  to  transmit  it  to  his  col- 
leagues. He  is  a  strong  advocate  for  the 
readers'  interests,  arguing  for  more  news 
space,  better  printing  quality  and  more 
reader  services. 

Despite  rumors  to  the  contrary.  Sitton  is 
not  a  man  of  all  work  and  no  play.  Nor.  to 
those  who  Imow  him,  is  he  the  crusty  cur- 
mudgeon his  critics  make  him  out  to  be.  He 
is  a  caring  husband  and  father  of  four 
grown  children. 

A  lover  of  the  North  Carolina  mountains, 
he  and  his  wife  Eva  enjoy  hiking  the  state's 
Appalachian  Trail.  He  enjoys  gardening  and 
his  morning  four-mile  Jogs.  He  is  a  church 
goer  and  served  on  the  diaconate  at  White 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Church. 

During  the  CB  craze,  Sitton's  handle  was 
"Blue  PencU,"  partly  because  of  the  Mus- 
tang he  drove  but  mostly  because  he  cannot 
read  something  without  instinctively  pencil- 
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editing  it.  He  now  drives  the  fastest  Ameri- 
can-made automobile,  the  GT  Mustang.  But 
you  can  t>e  sure,  as  a  stickler  for  what's 
right— in  the  newsroom  or  on  the  highway- 
he's  no  hot  rodder. 

Also  a  lover  of  country  music,  he  is  a  pass- 
able guitar  player.  The  best  thing  about  his 
singing,  though,  is  that  he  Imows  most  of 
the  words. 

A  year  or  so  ago.  Sitton  underwent  sur- 
gery correcting  a  minor  malfunction  of  the 
heart.  When  the  operation  was  mentioned 
In  passing  to  one  Ralelghlte,  a  member  of 
the  National  Congressional  Club,  which  has 
often  felt  the  prick  of  Sitton's  pen,  the 
fellow  feigned  astonishment.  "Surely  you 
are  mistaken,"  he  exclaimed.  "It  couldn't 
have  been  Claude.  He  doesn't  have  a  heart" 

The  900  employees  of  The  News  and  Ob- 
server Publishing  Co.  who  share  in  the  pride 
and  satisfaction  of  Claude's  Pulitzer  Prize 
Imow  how  wrong  the  man  was.  Sitton  has  a 
heart  that  beats  steadily  and  strongly  for 
what  he  believes  in— whole  truths,  high 
principles,  fair  play,  hard  work  and  that  we 
reap  what  we  sow. 

That  heartbeat  is  reflected  in  the  columns 
that  the  Pulitzer  Board  considered  worth 
journalism's  highest  honor. 

We're  proud  of  the  guy.« 


BOGGS  CONGRESSIONAL 
PAPERS  DEDICATED 


HON.  GILLIS  W.  LONG 

OP  LOOISUMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  today  in  remembrance  of  the 
late  Hale  Boggs,  whose  28  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  distin- 
guished by  exemplary  moral  vision 
and  leadership.  His  singular  contribu- 
tions to  his  city.  New  Orleans;  his 
State,  Louisiana,  and  to  his  country 
are  well  known  to  my  colleagues  in 
Congress. 

While  Hale's  brillant  career  came  to 
a  premature  end,  we  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  fortunate  to  have 
the  counsel  of  his  extremely  capable 

wife,  LiNDY  BOGGS. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  month  the  con- 
gressional papers  of  Hale  Boggs  were 
delivered  to  Howard  Tllton  Library  of 
Tulane  University,  where  they  will 
become  an  important  resource  for  stu- 
dents of  American  Government  and 
public  policy. 

At  the  dedication  ceremony  on 
March  5.  1983.  Mr.  Moise  W.  Dennery. 
a  prominent  New  Orleans  attorney, 
eloquently  encapsulated  the  career  of 
former  House  Majority  Leader  Hale 
Boggs.  I  commend  his  remarlcs  to  my 
colleagues  and  ask  that  they  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 
Remarks  Made  at  the  Dedication  op  the 

Hale  Boggs  Congressional  Seat  Papers 

AT  HOWARD-TILTON  LIBRARY,  TULAIfE  UNI- 
VBRSITT 

Thank  you  Llndy,  President  Kelly  and 
family,  friends  and  admirers  of  Hale  Boggs. 

The  congressional  pi4>ers  of  Hale  are  not 
only  an  important  addition  to  the  Tulane 
Library— they  constitute  a  permanent 
record  of  a  great  Congressman,  a  great  pu 
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litlcal  leader.  Indeed,  a  great  American.  He 
is  best  described  in  a  speech  to  the  Senate 
made  by  Russell  Long  on  June  20.  1973. 
eight  short  months  after  that  fateful  day  in 
Alaska.  Russell  said: 

"He  was  a  man  of  rare  gifts.  He  had  a 
keen  mind  that  went  quickly  to  the  heart  of 
an  issue.  He  had  courage,  conviction,  and  a 
large  view  of  life  and  politics.  Most  of  all.  he 
had  the  essential  gift  of  a  leader  The  abili- 
ty to  reconcile  divergent  views  and  find  the 
common  ground  of  agreement.  Where  lesser 
men  could  see  only  hopeless  disagreement 
and  deadlock.  Hale  could  see  a  way.  *  *  * 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind",  said  the 
Senator,  "That  Hale  would  have  become  th^ 
next  Speaker,  and  that  he  would  have  been 
one  of  the  very  best  in  our  country's  histo- 
ry." 

Hale  Boggs  served  this  city,  this  State, 
and  this  country  well  for  many  years.  He 
capped  an  illustrious  twenty-eight  year 
career  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives when  he  was  elected  majority 
leader— the  highest  congresdoanl  post  at- 
tained by  a  Louisianian  since  our  State  was 
admitted  to  the  Union. 

Hale  was  extremely  active  and  influential 
In  the  legislative  processes  which  led  to  the 
enactment  of  many  lasting  and  important 
national  programs.  He  was  an  able  politician 
in  the  best  and  noblest  sense  of  the  word:  It 
was  through  his  ability  to  reconcile  differ- 
ences and  resolve  issues  that  he  was  able  to 
secure  the  passage  of  many  memorable 
pieces  of  legislation.  Politics,  as  Hale  often 
said,  is  the  art  of  the  possible. 

William  S.  White  said  it  best  when  he 
wrote  of  Hale: 

"Under  his  leadership,  divergencies  of  all 
kinds— regional.  cultural.  ideological, 
racial— remained  only  matters  for  rational 
discussion  and  disputation  rather  than 
spurting  up  into  reasons  for  implacable  in- 
fighting." 

Hale  was  a  national  democrat— he  sup- 
ported the  legislative  goals  of  his  party— but 
he  never  placed  political  partisanship  above 
patriotism— to  paraphrase  one  of  the  many 
well  remembered  Wilsons— what  was  good 
for  the  country  was  good  enough  for  Hale. 

It  would  be  impossible  today  to  review  all 
of  Hale's  accomplishments  as  a  member  of 
the  House.  Some  of  the  more  important  and 
Interesting  ones,  however,  should  be  men- 
tioned. 

One  of  the  lesser  Icnown  but  more  unusual 
pieces  of  legislation  in  which  Hale  had  a 
hand  was  an  amendment  to  the  proposed 
1970  Legislative  Reorganization  Act— an 
amendment  which  required  the  recording  of 
teller  votes  in  the  House.  The  old  show  of 
hands  ploy  no  longer  woiks  for  bills  in  final 
passage  in  the  House. 

Hale  was  recognized  by  his  peers  as  an 
expert  on  foreign  policy  and  econonfiics— he 
chaired  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy  of  the  Joint  House-Senate  Eco- 
nomic Committee;  he  served  as  a  permanent 
member  of  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union;  he  pio- 
neered efforts  leading  to  the  establishment 
of  NATO;  he  laid  the  groundwork  for  the 
creation  of  the  Common  Market:  he  au- 
thored the  Foreign  Investment  Act  of  1959. 

As  all  of  us  know.  Hale  was  a  great  sup- 
porter of  free  trade— starting  with  his  days 
as  the  first  executive  director  of  Interna- 
tional House;  he  formulated  many  trade 
agreements  signed  by  this  Government;  he 
cosponsored  the  1962  Trade  Expansion  Act; 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade— GATT— was  one  of  his  pet  projects, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  thoroughly 
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underatood  its  meanlnr.  he  authored  the 
bill  leadlnc  to  the  construction  of  the  New 
Orleans  tidewater  channel:  and  he  eoauth- 
ored  the  Sugar  Act— thereby  saving  the 
sugar  industry  In  Louisiana. 

On  the  domestic  front.  Hale  participated 
in  drafting  and  enacting  many  reforms  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code— particularly 
those  affecting  the  community  property 
States:  he  authored  the  revenue  provisions 
of  the  Interstate  Highway  Trust  Fund;  he 
wrote  the  1968  Flood  Insurance  Law;  and  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation  for  ten  years. 

Hale  was  always  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  people — many  of  us  may  not  remember 
that  the  first  Federal  program  for  the  reha- 
bilitation of  drug  addicts  resulted  from  the 
adoption  of  the  Boggs-Daniels  narcotic  code: 
his  compassion  and  concern  for  the  individ- 
ual was  shown  in  his  successful  efforts  to 
extend  social  security  benefits,  his  support 
of  many  needed  public  works  programs  and 
of  the  OEO  program,  his  work  In  securing 
the  adoption  of  the  1968  Fair  Housing  Act 
and,  perhaps  more  poignantly,  his  leader- 
ship in  defeating  a  proposed  freeze  on  the 
number  of  children  who  would  be  helped 
under  Federal  programs. 

Hale  was  willing  to  put  his  entire  political 
career  on  the  line  when  the  time  came  to 
take  a  position  on  civil  rights— specifically 
on  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act.  After  much 
soul  searching.  Hale  took  his  position— he 
concluded— in  his  own  words— that  "The 
fundamental  right  to  vote  must  be  a  part  of 
this  great  experiment  in  human  progress 
under  which  is  America".  As  the  first  Con- 
gressman from  the  deep  South  who  dared  to 
endorse  civil  rights  legislation,  he  took  the 
floor  during  the  debate  on  the  voting  rights 
bill  following  another  deep  southern  Repre- 
sentative who  had  vehemently  oppose  the 
bill— and  his  speech  probably  persuaded  the 
House  to  adopt  the  legislation.  As  the 
NAACP's  Clarence  MitcheU,  Jr.  said:  "Hale 
Boggs  is  providing  leadership  to  the  Nation 
on  (the  civil  rights  Issue)".  Hale  made  a  stir- 
ring speech  on  the  House  floor  In  support  of 
the  1968  Fair  Housing  Act,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Commission  on  the  Causes 
and  Prevention  of  Violence,  he  spoke  in 
clear  and  unequivocal  terms  of  the  need  for 
racial  Justice. 

One  of  Hale's  colleagues  once  said  "When 
Hale  takes  the  floor,  there  is  always  order  in 
the  House."  On  April  22,  1971,  Hale  proved 
the  truth  of  that  statement— without  telling 
his  staff  of  his  plans,  for  he  did  not  want  to 
give  his  associates  an  opportunity  to  talk 
him  out  of  his  intentions— Hale  took  a  spe- 
cial order  of  business  and  held  the  floor  for 
one  hour  before  a  packed  gallery  and  a  full 
floor  of  members  who  listened  with  rapt  at- 
tention to  one  of  Hale's  greatest  and  most 
courageous  speeches.  I  remind  you— this 
was  before  Watergate— this  was  when  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  was  almost  omnipotent— but 
Hale  fearlessly  criticized  the  creeping  tyran- 
ny of  Government  and  the  consequent  loss 
of  personal  lilierty  before  the  powers, 
prerogatives  and  privileges  of  the  executive 
branch— he  criticized  the  Congress  for  per- 
mitting this— and  he  particularly  criticized 
the  FBI  for  bugging  congressional  tele- 
phones, including  his. 

Hale  Boggs,  verily,  was  a  man  for  all  sea- 
sons—today Hale  Boggs  represents  love, 
Hale  Boggs  is  a  wonderful  memory.  Hale 
Boggs  Is  a  mountain  In  Alaska  and  a  sky- 
scraper in  New  Orleans,  Hale  Boggs  Is  truly 
a  part  of  history— and  these  are  the  reasons 
all  of  us— family,  friends  and  associates- 
have  gathered  here  today. 
Thank  you« 
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JAMES  McORATH:  A  LIVINO 
LEGEND  IN  BROOKLYN 


April  27, 1983 


April  27, 1983 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OP  mw  TOBK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSCHTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  April  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  James  McGrath,  was 
honored  recently  by  being  added  to 
the  Brooklyn  Hall  of  Fame.  Mr. 
McGrath  is  a  distinguished  Journalist 
in  our  conununlty;  but,  equally  impor- 
tant, he  is  a  noted  community  activist 
who  works  tirelessly  and  constantly 
for  the  betterment  of  Brooklyn. 

I  was  delighted  to  participate  in  the 
ceremony  which  was  conducted  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  McGrath.  For  all  of  us, 
however,  it  was  a  bittersweet  celebra- 
tion. Jim's  wonderful  wife.  Joan  Ant- 
lick  McGrath,  passed  away  a  few 
weeks  ago  after  battling  a  terrible  and 
difficult  illness.  I  know  that  aU  the  at- 
tendees keenly  shared  his  sense  of  loss 
at  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a 
purely  joyous  event. 

Jim's     newspaper,     the     Brookljrn 
Graphic,  ran  a  thoughtful  article  on 
Brooklsm's  "Living  Legend."  I  thought 
it  appropriate  to  have  this  article  re- 
printed in  today's  Record. 
Jim,  we  salute  you. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Brooklyn  Graphic,  Apr.  20,  19831 
A  Living  Lsgkns 
(By  Larry  Oambella) 
I  have  always  wanted  to  meet  a  living 
legend  and  I  can  honestly  say  that  I  have. 
The  living  legend  is  James  McGrath.  Jim  Is 
51  years  old  and  his  4  children:  Barbara,  25, 
Stephanie   Kobalka,   23.  married   to  Paul; 
James,  Jr.  10.  and  Rose,  8.  These  children 
reflect    the    McGrath    quality    of    helping 
others  no  matter  how  small  or  large  the 
problem  Is.  They  have  been  instrumental  in 
assisting  in  the  transition  the  McGrath's 
are  experiencing  now  with  the  passing  of 
Joan  Antlick  McGrath,  Jim's  wife. 

James  McGrath,  recognized  for  his  dedica- 
tion to  humanity  by  having  his  name  en- 
rolled in  the  Brooklyn  Hall  of  Fame  Is  the 
first  journalist  to  enjoy  this  honor.  How 
does  a  man  achieve  such  meritorious  recog- 
nition? Well,  here  is  James  McGrath:  Man 
of  the  Year. 

When  asked  why  he  has  been  Instrumen- 
tal Is  providing  assistance  to  so  many 
people,  Jim  answers,  "I'm  promoting  the 
good  news  of  the  Lord."  Jim  is  a  journalist 
of  acclBUm  and  his  life  reads  like  a  newspa- 
per with  its  many  facets  and  sections. 
McGrath  is  the  editor-in-chlel  of  Brooklyn's 
most  popular  weekly,  The  Graphic.  He  has 
edited  and  has  been  editorial  consultant  to 
the  Home  Reporter  Chain  (Bay  Ridge  Home 
Reporter,  Sunset  Park  News,  Park  Slope 
News),  the  Courier  Life  Chain  (Flatbush 
Life,  Kings  Courier,  Bay  News,  Canarsie 
Digest),  the  Brooklyn  Bulletin,  the  New 
York  Recorder,  and  the  Shore  Record. 

Let's  take  Jim  McGrath's  life  and  ficti- 
tiously call  it  the  "McGrath  News."  Here 
are  those  pages  you  are  most  likely  to  find. 

In  the  Religious  Organizations  News  sec- 
tion you  will  find  news  on  Jim  McGrath's 


activiUes  in  St.  Mary,  Mother  of  Jesus  Holy 
Name  Society,  of  which  he  is  the  president. 
Possibly  it  would  include  some  news  about 
Our  uidy  of  Miracles  Holy  Name  in  Canar- 
sie of  which  Jim  was  president.  Jim  would 
also  include  news  about  the  J.C.H.  and  local 
temples  and  synagogues,  where  he  is  a 
friend.  McGrath  Is  the  former  chairman  of 
District  8  of  the  Diocesan  Union  of  Holy 
Name  Societies. 

Turn  the  next  page  of  the  newspaper  and 
read  atiout  the  projects  and  work  t>eing  ac- 
complished in  the  Bensonhurst  and  Bath 
Beach  area  by  Kiwanis  International,  and  as 
an  active  member,  Jim  Is  Involved  in  those 
worthwhile  projects. 

On  the  medical  news  page  you  will  find 
Jim's  name  on  the  Coney  Island  Hospital 
Advisory  Board  and  as  Director  of  the  Joan 
A.  McGrath  Foundation,  the  much  needed 
project  begun  by  Jim's  wife,  to  raise  funds 
for  a  CAT  scan  for  Coney  Island  Hospital. 
He  also  Is  on  the  Kings  County  Health  Care 
Review  Organization  Board. 

Flip  to  the  next  page  and  read  about  what 
Is  going  on  with  the  American  Legion. 
McGrath  Is  a  member  of  the  Sgt.  Bealin 
Post  American  Legion  and  has  t>een  a  Judge 
Advocate  of  the  C^immlngs  Brothers  Post. 
Jim  has  also  served  his  country  In  the 
Korean  War  and  was  Honorably  discharged 
in  1959. 

Police  Precinct  news  Is  next  and  again  we 
find  the  McGrath  name  being  dropped.  As  a 
past  president  of  the  67th  Precinct  Commu- 
nity Council  and  one  who  Is  called  upon  for 
various  activities  by  the  62nd  Precinct  in 
the  area.  Jim  McGrath's  guidance  and  expe- 
rience make  him  the  "Answer  Man"  in 
many  areas  requiring  expertise. 

To  insure  that  current  and  concise  report- 
ing wUl  l>e  the  standards  by  which  the 
"McGrath  Newspaper"  will  function.  Jim 
conducts  worlcshops  in  writing  press  releases 
for  schools,  colleges,  and  civic  organizations. 

Then  on  the  the  Awards  page.  Indefatiga- 
ble work  and  accomplishments  are  not 
always  passed  over  by  sometimes  ungrateful 
people.  Jim  has  received  a  portion  of  grati- 
tudes and  thanks  for  his  time  and  energy, 
although  not  enough  to  match  the  work  he 
has  done.  For  instance,  in  1969  he  received 
the  Diocesan  Union  of  Holy  Name  Societies 
Convention  Award.  In  fact  other  awards  in- 
clude citizens  for  a  Better  Brooklyn,  1971: 
Catholic  War  Veterans,  1971;  American 
Legion,  1971;  The  Mayor's  City  Certificate 
of  Appreciation,  1973;  67th  Precinct  Peer- 
less Leadership  and  Service,  1972  and  1973: 
Reverend  Martin  Luther  Memorial  Award 
for  Outstanding  Community  Service,  1980: 
Bensonhurst  Independent  E)emocrats  for  "A 
humanist  whose  entire  life  Is  a  living  symbol 
expressing  his  love  for  all  people  and  their 
cultures,"  1980;  Seth  Low's  Martin  Luther 
King  Community  Service  Award,  1979;  Ryan 
Repertory  Award  for  Support  of  Cultural 
Arts,  1982;  National  Sorority  of  Phi  Delta 
Kappa  Theta  Chapter  Honorable  Mention. 
1965;  and  so  on,  and  so  forth.  Now  you  can 
understand  why  the  name  "McGrath"  is  a 
household  word  in  our  community. 

As  you  probably  guessed,  the  Editorial 
page  follows.  When  asked  what  the  future 
for  Jim  McGrath  will  be  like,  Jim  answers. 
"As  much  as  I  may  not  welcome  it,  I  think  I 
have  a  responsibility  to  follow  up  on  Joan's 
Cat  Scan  Drive  and,  of  course,  my  chief  con- 
cern is  for  my  children,  and  for  our  church 
and  our  community." 

But  why  is  Jim  McGrath  such  a  con- 
cerned, caring  individual?  "I  guess  it's  be- 


cause of  my  parents,  Mary  and  James.  They 
taught  us  to  help  any  person  in  need  and  to 
be  considerate.  St.  Theresa  of  Avila  School 
stressed  that  too  when  I  was  a  boy.  In  fact, 
you  can  check  with  Sister  Jean  Alice,  my 
fourth  grade  teacher,  who  resides  at  St. 
Mary's."  My  brothers  and  sisters  learned 
the  same  lessons.  My  brother.  Billy,  Is  the 
head  of  an  art  gallery  and  tils  aim  Is  to  pro- 
mote the  talents  of  local  artists.  My  sister 
Joan  is  active  in  church  and  community 
groups  which  serve  her  neighborhood.  Jack 
is  a  vice  principal  In  a  high  school  in  Florida 
and  Mary  belongs  to  the  Marianist  League, 
67th  Precinct  Council  and  the  Cat  Scan 
Foundation." 

Jim  McGrath  continues  to  editorialize 
when  he  tells  who  Jim  McGrath  is.  "A 
friend  of  people.  He'll  do  what  he  can  to 
help  someone  else  and  to  help  his  communi- 
ty. His  recognition  and  awards  attest  to  his 
service.  He  uses  Journalism  as  a  tool  to  help 
others  because  he  is  one  human  Ijeing  who 
cares  about  other  human  beings.  James 
McGrath  is  a  teacher  who  is  concerned 
about  kids  and  he  had  the  reputation  of 
being  the  toughest  teacher  kids  have  ever 
had.  It  is  McGrath's  feeling  that  youngsters 
want  to  have  standards- and  they  want  to 
know  what  those  standards  are.  My  stu- 
dents have  entered  all  fields  and  all  endeav- 
ors. My  advice  has  always  been  to  be  the 
best  you  would  at  whatever  you  want  to  be 
and  call  on  me  for  any  help  I  can  give." 

But  like  any  great  newspaper  man,  there 
comes  a  time  when,  you  plan  your  retire- 
ment to  reap  the  harvest  of  your  toils  and 
enjoy  the  deserved  rest  and  relaxation. 
When  does  James  McGrath  expect  to 
retire?  "I  won't  retire  l>ecause  of  my  8  and 
10  year  old  children  who'll  make  sure  I 
don't  retire.  The  children  are  bright  and  I'll 
do  what  I  have  to  do  to  make  them  success- 
ful. These  are  great  children  and  support- 
ive—I can't  let  them  down." 

Has  the  legend,  Jim  McGrath,  had  any 
disappointments?  "We're  not  always  able  to 
deliver— but  we  have  to  try."  Simple,  but  it 
says  it  all. 

We  turn  the  last  page  of  the  "McGrath 
News"  and  we  have  learned  many  things 
about  a  living  legend  who  has  served  many 
people  in  his  work  as  chairman  of  civic,  po- 
litical, social,  business,  labor  and  Industrial 
communities;  as  a  member  of  Mayor  Lind- 
say's School  Task  Force,  Urban  Action  Task 
Force  and  Office  of  Neighborhood  Govern- 
ment: as  director  of  federally  funded  anti- 
poverty  programs;  as  manager  and  consult- 
ant for  political  campaigns;  as  teacher  of 
social  studies  and  joumaUsm;  as  dean  of  stu- 
dents; as  advisor  to  school  publications  and 
clubs;  as  recruiter  and  trainer  of  personnel; 
as  developer  of  community  relations  pro- 
grams; as  public  speaker,  as  instructor  of  ex- 
perimental educational  programs;  as  in  pub- 
lication productions;  as  editor  of  community 
newspapers;  as  developer  of  labor  union 
strategies;  as  public  relations  person;  as  del- 
egate to  many  unions;  and  most  of  all  as  a 
loving  human  being. 

Call  It  a  vocation,  but  truly,  Jim  McGrath 
has  earned  a  reputation  as  a  pillar  of  society 
and  a  bulwark  and  a  living  legend  but  these 
are  mere  words  which  Jim  McGrath  has 
transformed  into  action.  Don't  talk  of  race. 
Don't  talk  of  creed.  Don't  talk  of  personal 
philosophy.  It  matters  not  to  Jim 
McGrath- what  matters  is  that  you  are 
human,  you  are  in  need,  you  are  a  friend, 
you  want  to  help  and  you  are  sincere.  Is 
James  McGrath  asking  for  too  much  or  do 
we  feel  that  too  few  of  us  can  deliver?  We 
need  each  other  and  we  have  one  another 
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and  we  love  one  another.  That's  what  we 
have  learned  from  the  example  of  James 
McGrath,  the  living  legend.  Thank  you.* 


IMPACT  OP  H.R.   1760  ON  NATU- 
RAL GAS  PRICES  EVALUATED 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

OPCaUKHUlIA 
nf  -THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday.  April  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Fossil  and  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  has  completed  its  exhaus- 
tive legislative  hearings  on  natural 
gas.  The  next  step  is  for  all  of  us  to 
closely  examine  the  many  options  now 
before  the  Congress.  Clearly  part  of 
that  prcx^ess  entails  the  impact  of  any 
proposal  on  the  price  that  interstate 
pipelines  will  pay  for  natural  gas. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  analysis 
by  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  based  upon  the  extensive 
data  which  is  filed  with  the  Commis- 
sion on  natural  gas  transactions.  The 
data  was  presented  by  FERC  Chair- 
man C.  M.  Butler  III  before  our  sub- 
conunlttee  on  Wednesday,  April  20, 
1983.  Butler  stated  that,  "On  average, 
the  administration's  proposal  should 
reduce  gas  costs  by  20  cents  to  35  cents 
per  Mcf  in  the  short  term." 

Table  2  of  Butler's  testimony  broke 
down  the  estimated  impact  on  price 
for  each  of  19  major  interstate  pipe- 
lines. In  this  manner.  Members  can 
gage  the  results  for  the  pipelines  that 
serve  their  respective  regions  of  the 
country.  It  is  important  to  point  out. 
as  is  noted  on  the  table,  that  there  will 
be  an  extra  cost  savings  of  7  cents  per 
Mcf  due  to  the  reduction  in  take-or- 
pay  levels  to  a  maximum  figure  of  70 
percent,  as  provided  for  in  H.R.  1760. 

In  addition  to  the  FERC  data,  I 
would  also  like  to  bring  the  smalysis  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  request  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  in  the  other  body,  the  GAO 
looked  at  prices  and  supplies  of  natu- 
ral gas  under  current  law  and  under 
the  administration  proposal.  Prices 
win  be  lower  for  each  of  the  years 
from  1983  through  1987  imder  the  ad- 
ministration reform  package.  This 
should  be  useful  information  as  the 
debate  on  natural  gas  policy  moves 
forward.       

Both  the  FERC  data  and  the  GAO 
report  confirm  the  soundness  of  H.R. 
1760,  the  Natural  Gas  Consumer  Reg- 
ulatory Reform  Act  of  1983,  as  the 
framework  within  which  to  act  on  nat- 
ural gas  issues.  While  other  items 
should  be  added  to  it  in  order  to  di- 
rectly address  gas  imports  and  con- 
tracts between  pipelines  and  local  util- 
ities, it  is  the  overall  approach  that  is 
important  at  this  stage. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Include 
the  FERC  data  and  the  GAO  informa- 
tion in  table  form  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 


PRKE  AND  SUPPUES  OF  NATURAL  GAS  UNDER  NGPA  AND 
S.  615, 1983-87 
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THE  125TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  LEHIOH  SAENGERBUND 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

or  FDntSYLVAKIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESCHTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  April  27, 1983 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
marks  the  125th  anniversary  of  the 
Lehigh  Saengerbund  in  Allentown,  Pa. 
On  Saturday,  April  23,  I  will  have  the 
honor  of  participating  in  the  festivi- 
ties to  commemorate  this  historic 
event  in  the  organization's  long  and 
proud  history. 

Few  organizations  have  stood  the 
test  of  time  as  grandly  as  the  Lehigh 
Saengerbund.  Beginning  as  a  smaU 
group  of  men  whose  purpose  was  to 
retain  and  foster  their  traditions,  cus- 
toms, speech,  song,  and  ideals,  the 
group  has  grown  over  the  years  and 
has  become  known  as  an  organization 
dedicated  to  the  betterment  of  our 
commimity  and  Nation.  The  solid 
brick  building  at  5th  and  Oak  Streets 
that  houses  the  Saengerbund  epito- 
mizes the  iron  will  of  the  men  who 
founded  the  organization  in  1858  and 
the  many  more  who  built  upon  that 
foimdation.  Their  desire  to  serve  their 
fellow  man  and  promote  their  heritage 
is  something  that  we  can  still  learn 
from  today. 

Promoting  culture  and  traditions 
was  only  part  of  its  service  to  the  com- 
munity. Their  hearts  were  always 
open  to  anyone  recently  arrived  from 
the  old  country.  The  hand  of  friend- 
ship was  always  extended  and  their 
door  was  always  open.  Any  newcomer 
to  America,  homesick  for  the  mother- 
land, could  stop  by  the  Saengerbund 
for  a  feeling  of  the  life  he  left  behind. 
But  few  were  homesick  as  the  whirl- 
wind of  activities  from  dancing  and 
singing  to  smnmer  picnics  at  Domey 
Park  brought  many  families  together 
both  in  marriage  and  friendship. 

The  first  50  years  were  heady  ones 
as  increasing  German  immigration 
helped  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
Lehigh  Saengerbund.  However,  as  the 
dark  clouds  of  war  spread  through 
Europe  and  the  conflict  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany  became 
imminent,  many  feared  that  war  fos- 
tering an  anti-German  feeling  would 
bring  to  an  end  the  beloved  Saenger- 
bund. To  offset  any  wrong  feelings, 
the  men  of  the  Saengerbund  publical- 
ly  reaffirmed  their  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  and  willingness  to  fight 
against  the  Kaiser.  Many  men  an- 
swered the  call  and  served  with  gal- 
lantry in  the  trenches  of  their  home- 
land. And  after  the  war,  the  Lehigh 
Saengerbund  emerged  stronger  than 
ever. 

During  the  interwar  years,  the  Saen- 
gerbund organized  a  soccer  team 
which  eventually  became  known  as 
the  Allentown  Sports  Club  in  1951.  In 
1952,  they  celebrated  their  first  cham- 
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pionship  and  over  the  past  30  years 
have  added  three  more.  Other  changes 
occurred  too.  In  1930,  wives  were  al- 
lowed to  directly  participate  with  the 
result  being  the  formation  of  the 
Ladies  Chorus  of  the  Lehigh  Saenger- 
bund. Later,  in  1937,  the  newly  remod- 
eled Saenger  Hall,  rathskeller,  and 
new  bowling  alleys  were  dedicated. 

With  the  end  of  World  War  II  and 
America's  increased  mobility,  the 
Saengerbund  singers  traveled  through- 
out the  eastern  seaboard  and  have, 
imtil  the  late  seventies,  taken  annual 
group  trips  to  Germany.  In  addition, 
the  Saenger  Hall  has  been  witness  to 
many  visiting  groups  and  dignitaries 
from  Austria  And  Germany.  Each 
year,  the  Saengerbund  celebrates  its 
anniversary  with  a  gala  concert  event. 

Our  community  is  rightly  proud  of 
the  achievements  of  the  Lehigh  Saen- 
gerbund and  hope  they  will  continue 
to  work  hard  to  better  our  community 
and  preserve  their  right  and  beautiful 
culture.  This  year  is  an  important  year 
for  all  Americans  who  trace  their  her- 
itage to  Germany.  In  addition,  to  the 
125th  anniversary  of  our  Saenger- 
bund, celebrations  in  Philadelphia  wiU 
mark  "300  years  of  Germans  in  Amer- 
ica." The  importance  of  this  year  for 
all  German-Americans  is  all  fitting  as 
they  have  singly,  and  as  a  group,  made 
important  contributions  to  the  great- 
ness of  our  Nation.  It  is  my  high 
honor  to  congratulate  you  on  your 
past  achievements  and  wish  you  all 
the  best  in  the  future.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HON.  THOMAS  J.  DUCH,  ES- 
TEEMED MAYOR  OP  GAR- 
PIELD,  N.J..  1983  'MAN  OP  THE 
YEAR."  BOYS  CLUB  OP  GAR- 
FIELD 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP  IfirW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
April  30,  the  residents  of  Garfield, 
county  of  Bergen,  my  Congressional 
District,  and  State  of  New  Jersey  will 
join  together  in  testimony  to  an  es- 
teemed mayor,  outstanding  communi- 
ty leader,  and  good  friend— Hon. 
Thomas  J.  Duch  of  Garfield,  N.J.— 
whose  standards  of  excellence 
throughout  his  lifetime  have  earned 
him  the  most  highly  coveted  distin- 
guished citizen's  award  of  the  Boys 
Club  of  Garfield— the  Man  of  the 
Year.  I  know  that  you  and  our  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Congress  will  want 
to  join  with  me  in  extending  our 
warmest  greetings  and  felicitations  to 
Mayor  Duch  upon  receiving  this  cita- 
tion of  merit  for  his  leadership  en- 
deavors on  behalf  of  our  young  people. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Boys  Club  of  Gar- 
field is  one  of  our  Nation's  most  pres- 
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tigious  affiliates  of  the  Boys  Club  of 
America.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
noble  traditions  of  the  Boys  Clubs  of 
America  and  their  outstanding  public 
service  to  the  people  of  our  Nation  in 
helping  our  young  men  to  achieve 
leadership  qualities  of  self-reliance, 
character  building,  sportsmanship, 
fair  play,  and  eagerness  to  serve 
others.  Their  deeply  committed  en- 
deavors in  exercising  measures  to  keep 
America  beautiful  and  attain  greater 
communion  and  understanding  in 
friendship  and  goodwill  among  all 
mankind  are  a  significant  investment 
in  the  enrichment  and  excellence  of 
the  quality  of  our  way  of  life  here  in 
America. 

Thomas  J.  Duch  has  by  his  example 
and  lifetime  of  dedication  to  these 
same  true  American  ideals  personified 
exemplary  leadership  in  his  outstand- 
ing responsible  service  to  our  people 
which  has  truly  enriched  our  commu- 
nity. State,  and  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  man  of  the  year 
Tom  has  brought  great  honor  and 
prestige  to  the  city  of  Garfield  and  we 
are  particularly  proud  of  his  compas- 
sion, dedication,  and  untiring  efforts 
on  behalf  of  our  young  people.  His 
personal  commitment  to  the  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  enhancement  of 
our  community  is  applauded  by  all  of 
us.  When  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Garfield  in  May  1981  for  a  4- 
year  term,  he  was  the  youngest  mayor 
in  the  history  of  Bergen  County. 

Tom  was  educated  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  city  of 
Garfield.  His  high  school  activities  in- 
cluded membership  in  the  parent- 
teacher  student  association,  class 
council,  youth  board  of  education,  key 
club,  track  team,  and  National  Honor 
Societyi  He  was  president  of  student 
government,  coeditor  in  chief  of  the 
high  school  yearbook.  Retrospect;  re- 
porter on  the  school  newspaper,  the 
Quill;  student  representative  on  the 
coordinating  council  of  school  associa- 
tions; as  well  as  band  announcer-nar- 
rator. 

In  his  extracurricular  activities  in 
college  he  was  president,  prelaw  socie- 
ty; representative  to  regional  prelaw 
conference  of  Lehigh  Valley  Colleges 
ind  Universities;  coordinator,  fresh- 
man orientation  program  for  college 
of  arts  and  sciences;  trustee.  Interna- 
tional Relations  Society;  and  editor, 
prelaw  society  newsletter. 

While  in  law  school,  he  was  student 
senator,  student  bar  association; 
member,  international  law  society;  and 
member,  orientation  committee  for 
first  year  student  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  having 
been  elected  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  city  of  Garfield,  he  serves  as 
a  member  of  the  planning  board,  the 
library  board,  the  New  Jersey  Mayors 
Association,  the  New  Jersey  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  St.  Michael's  Cathe- 
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dral  Building  Committee,  and  the 
Bergen  County  Community  Develop- 
ment Committee.  He  is  also  secretary 
of  the  West  Central  Bergen  Mayors 
Association. 

Tom  has  served  on  the  Garfield  Bi- 
centennial Celebration  Committee  and 
the  Garfield  Drug  Abuse  Action  Com- 
mittee. He  has  also  served  as  C.C.D. 
instructor  and  as  C.Y.O  adviser,  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul  Byzantine  Catholic 
Church,  Bethlehem,  Pa.;  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  C.Y.O.  of  St.  Michaels 
Byzantine  Catholic  Cathedral,  Passaic, 
N.J. 

Some  of  his  additional  affiliations 
with  professional  and  civic  organiza- 
tions and  in  public  service  to  our 
people  include:  Central  of  Polish  Orga- 
nizations, Pulaski  Parade  Committee, 
Russian  Club,  Italian-American  Forum 
of  Lodi  and  Garfield,  St.  Ciro  Society, 
St.  Anthony  Society,  G.H.S.  Drama 
Club,  National  Honor  Society  and 
Sports  Program.  Boys  Club,  Girls 
Club,  Garfield  Day  Nursery,  and  Pas- 
saic Valley  Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fulfillment  of  the 
purpose,  goals,  and  aims  of  the  Boys 
Clubs  of  America  could  not  be 
achieved  without  the  leadership  of 
people  like  Mayor  Thomas  J.  Duch 
and  the  strong  team  effort  of  volun- 
teer and  professional  leaders  of  our 
communities  who  participate  unself- 
ishly and  willingly  of  their  busy  sched- 
ules in  passing  these  sterling  tradi- 
tions along  to  our  youth  of  America. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  your  attention 
to  this  year's  recipient  of  an  award  of 
excellence  that  expresses  appreciation 
for  the  untiring,  unselfish,  herculean 
efforts  of  a  highly  compassionate  indi- 
vidual. We  do  indeed  salute  an  out- 
standing individual,  esteemed  mayor 
and  great  American— the  Boys  Club  of 
Garfield's  Man  of  the  Year— Hon. 
Thomas  J.  Duch.« 


TWO  WOMEN  WHO  CARED 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Americans,  I  believe  we  must  have  a 
special  remembrance  for  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Armed  Forces— both  living 
and  dead— those  valiant  men  and 
women  who  have  fought  to  preserve 
the  many  freedoms  all  Americans 
enjoy. 

I  think  it  is  fitting,  then,  to  honor 
our  brave  and  patriotic  countrymen. 
During  the  month  of  May,  there  are  2 
days  of  observance:  Armed  Forces 
Day,  May  21  and  Memorial  Day,  May 
31. 

However,  at  this  time,  I  would  like  to 
mention   two   women   from   Stirling, 
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N.J.,  the  late  Bfarle  Metzler  and  Mrs. 
Edna  Burbach,  who  have  shown  ex- 
ceptional concern  and  dedication  to 
the  members  of  the  armed  services. 

Every  Memorial  Day  since  World 
War  II.  these  two  women  would  place 
flowers  at  the  World  War  I  memorial 
in  Stirling.  Although  Miss  Metzler  has 
sinced  passed  away,  and  Mrs.  Burbach 
has  moved  to  Florida,  the  tradition 
continues.  Mrs.  Burbach  sends  money 
each  year  to  buy  flowers  for  the  me- 
morial. 

As  a  teacher  in  the  Gilette  grade 
school.  Mrs.  Burbach  encouraged  the 
students  to  become  involved  in  remem- 
bering holidays  such  as  Flag  Day,  Vet- 
erans Day,  and  Memorial  Day.  I  might 
also  add  that  neither  of  the  two  fine 
women  had  children  in  the  services, 
nor  did  they  seek  recognition  for  their 
efforts. 

The  Passaic  Township  American 
Legion  Post  484  normally  honors  those 
who  serve  in  the  armed  services.  In- 
stead, the  members  have  chosen  to 
honor  two  women  who  cared— Marie 
Metzler  and  Edna  Burbach,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  memorable  trib- 
ute.* 


ORPHANS  OP  THE  RECOVERY 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OP  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
years  ago  grass  seed  growers  in  my 
Congressional  District  in  Oregon,  in 
the  Willamette  Valley,  made  an  inter- 
esting discovery. 

After  harvesting  the  seed,  they  left 
the  grass  straw  in  the  field  to  dry,  and 
then  set  the  straw  on  fire.  The  flames 
destroyed  the  useless  straw,  so  in  the 
spring  the  crop  regenerated  itself, 
growing  tall  and  strong. 

I  was  thinking  about  this  as  the 
economy  begins  to  send  new  sprouts 
through  the  scorched  earth  of  the  re- 
cession which  is.  in  my  State,  a  depres- 
sion. There  are  those  who  see  the 
economy  regenerating  itself  and  I  sin- 
cerely hope  they  are  right.  But  this 
comes  as  no  consolation  to  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  out  of  work  and 
out  of  hope. 

They  are  not  the  chaff  on  our  eco- 
nomic landscape.  But  they  are  in  des- 
peration. As  we  here  renew  the  debate 
over  our  economic  priorities,  their 
voices  deserve  to  be  heard,  and 
heeded.  I  want  to  share  with  you  all 
an  article  from  the  April  issue  of 
Oregon  Magazine  "Orphans  of  the  Re- 
covery," in  which  a  furnace  operator,  a 
sawyer,  a  tuna  skinner,  a  steelworker, 
and  a  planerman  tell  their  stories. 
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[From  the  Oregon  Magazine,  April  1983] 

OBPHAHS  OP  THE  RECOVBKY 

(By  Ken  Doctor) 

These  hands  are  idle.  Deeply  creased,  well 
worn  after  more  than  5,000  shifts.  Working- 
men's  hands,  without  work.  The  hands  of 
lifers,  solid  citizens,  working  stiffs,  the  back- 
bone of  Oregon's  resource-rich  economy. 
These  hands  are  folded  upon  one  another, 
waiting.  These  hands  grasp  one  too-fre- 
quently.  These  hands  clench  in  accusation. 
These  hands  upraise,  asking  why. 

Oregon's  recovery  has  apparently  beguji. 
After  three  to  four  years  of  what  can  only 
be  called  a  depression  for  residents  of  much 
of  the  state,  signs  of  the  upturn  are  eagerly 
reported.  The  President  himself,  after  care- 
fully keeping  out  of  Oregon  for  quite  a 
while,  has  made  a  special  trip  to  proclaim 
the  happy  days  to  come. 

E^en  so,  as  this  economic  downturn  was 
unlike  others  in  the  state's  history,  so  will 
be  the  recovery.  This  recovery  {>araUels  a 
profound  transformation  in  the  American 
economy,  a  massive  change  in  the  nature  of 
production  and  work  itself.  Because  of  this 
transformation,  Oregon  will  not  simply  be 
picking  up  the  pieces  and  returning  to  boom 
times  of  the  seventies.  While  all  of  us  wUl  be 
touched  by  the  transformation,  one  can  see 
it  most  clearly  in  those  the  recovery  is  leav- 
ing behind,  the  older  workers,  left  grinding 
in  the  gears  of  the  great  economic  machine. 

"These  people  played  the  game  by  the 
rules  and  now  they  are  stuck,"  says  Univer- 
sity of  Oregon  Professor  Ed  Weeks,  a  social 
ecologist,  who  is  studying  the  Impact  of  the 
state's  economic  changes. 

Stop  in  at  the  Halfway  Tavern,  Ted's 
Diner.  Donna's  Hairdoes  or  along  Hard 
Cash  Road  or  the  thousands  of  other 
byways  of  rural  Oregon,  and  you  hear  the 
stories,  stories  of  the  older  generation  of 
workers  whose  well-planned  futures  have 
gone  up  in  smoke.  Those  who  put  in  their 
time  at  the  plant,  raised  their  kids,  own 
their  modest  homes  and  are  now  prisoners 
of  their  own  success. 

"You  have  what  are  called  lifers  and  float- 
ers," says  Weeks.  "That's  how  the  wood 
products  industry  adjusts  to  changes.  Float- 
ers know  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  leave  in 
hard  times.  Lifers  try  to  wait  it  out,  with  se- 
niority. That  strategy  has  tragic  conse- 
quences when  the  mill  does  not  reopen.  By 
the  time  they  recognize  what's  happening, 
it's  imix>ssible  to  sell  their  house." 

The  floaters  left  Oregon  months  and 
years  ago.  off  to  Oklahoma  City.  Houston 
and  Rock  Springs,  Wyoming,  intending  to 
tap  into  the  boom  energy  industries,  which 
now  too  have  hit  the  skids.  Some  tiave  re- 
turned, believing  that  if  they're  going  to  be 
unemployed,  they  might  as  well  be  idle  in 
their  home  state. 

And  the  lifers  have  nm  into  a  bewildering 
set  of  circumstances  that  have  changed  the 
economic  landscape. 

Consider  the  markets  for  traditional  prod- 
ucts. Higher  interest  rates  and  lower  birth 
rates  have  meant  a  lower  demand  for  hous- 
ing. "Realistically.  I  don't  think  we'll  reach 
two  million  housing  units  again.  Even  if  we 
do,  we'll  have  smaller  housing  units  and 
multiple-family  housing,  which  account  for 
less  lumber,"  says  Brad  Witt,  researcher  for 
the  Lumber,  Production  and  Industrial 
Workers  union.  While  the  American  market 
has  shrunk,  the  Asian  market  has  offered, 
fresh  opportunities.  But  many  mills  have 
been  unwilling  to  move  fast  enough  to  meet 
the  demands  for  higher  quality  and  differ- 
ent lumber  dimensions,  unwilling  to  break 
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out  of  the  "2x4  mentality."  Similarly,  the 
demand  for  Oregon's  minerals  has  declined, 
as  has  the  demand  for  canned  fish,  once  the 
basis  for  a  mainstay  industry  of  Oregon's 
Northwest  Coast. 

But.  of  as  much  importance,  especially  in 
the  future  as  markets  perhaps  Improve,  is 
Industry's  relatively  new  and  intensive  con- 
cern for  productivity.  Oregon's  $10-an-hour 
Jobs  are  being  exported  overseas  to  Asia  and 
Latin  America,  where  workers  will  work  for 
one-fifth  as  much,  or  to  the  southern 
United  States,  where  workers,  often  not 
union  members,  work  for  as  little  as  half  of 
Northwest  workers'  pay.  At  the  same  time, 
the  mechanization  of  routine  production 
techniques— the  introduction  of  high  tech- 
nology to  factory  work— has  reduced  the 
number  of  Jobs  required.  In  fact,  it's  esti- 
mated that  a  million  dollars  in  Investment 
only  produces  half  as  many  jobs  as  it  did 
five  years  ago. 

These  changes— both  in  markets  and  pro- 
duction—began well  before  the  economic 
downturn,  but  the  downturn  threw  their 
impact  into  high  relief.  In  Oregon,  plant 
banlcruptcies  and  plant  closures  proliferat- 
ed. The  workers  in  Oregon's  wood  products 
industry,  which  has  since  the  state's  found- 
ing practically  defined  its  character,  were 
Joined  by  steelworkers.  apparel  workers  and 
cannery  workers  In  the  unemployment  lines. 
They  joined  a  group  composed  nationally  of 
assemblers,  mechanics,  painters  and  weld- 
ers, employees  of  the  old-line  industries  of 
the  industrial  North.  Over  the  last  three 
years,  blue-collar  jobs  in  the  VS.  have  de- 
clined 10  percent,  while  white-collar  jobs 
have  increased  5  percent. 

While  some  of  those  associated  with  the 
old-line  industries— clerical  workers,  book- 
keepers, salespeople— can  use  their  skills  in 
new  job  areas,  more  than  a  million  Ameri- 
cans find  themselves  'dislocated."  The  new 
word  of  federal  bureaucratese  means  simply 
that  a  person's  working  life  has  outlived  the 
need  for  his  or  her  skills. 

In  Oregon,  the  first  problem  is  assessing 
the  damage.  Says  Portland-based  Brad  Witt. 
"These  are  the  hidden  faces.  There's  a  big 
question  mark  there.  Their  planU  have 
closed.  We  don't  know  how  many  have 
moved  to  OlUahoma  or  into  the  forest  to 
poach  deer  to  bring  food  to  the  family  table. 
I  walk  down  Bumside  here  and  there's  a  lot 
of  people  missing  a  part  of  their  lives,  and 
you  don't  know  if  they've  lost  a  job  or 
what." 

Looking  at  some  raw  numbers,  we  do  Icnow 
that  Oregon  had  some  80.000  manufactur- 
ing jobs  in  wood  products  in  1978-9.  the 
peak  of  the  boom.  State  projections  show 
that  Oregon  won't  get  back  to  the  70.000 
level  for  two  more  years— and  won't  increase 
beyond  that  over  the  subsequent  five  years. 
Other  old-line  Industries  may  take  until 
1990  to  reach  1978  levels,  if  they  reach  them 
at  all. 

So  who  are  these  thousands  of  dislocated 
workers?  While  the  floaters  may  have  the 
flexibility  to  move  into  other  lines  of  work 
and  the  younger  workers  the  time  to  learn 
new  skills  and  be  part  of  a  new  industry's 
workforce,  it  is  the  older  worker  who  bears 
the  disproportionate  brunt  of  the  disloca- 
tion. One  of  the  reasons  is  the  structure  of 
the  wood  products  industry,  in  which  work- 
ers hold  seniority  only  at  the  plant  level. 
Even  If  an  employee  has  labored  for  one 
company  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  at  a 
plant  now  closed,  he  has  no  seniority— and 
no  priority— at  another  of  the  company's 
plants.  In  fact,  his  experience,  or  really  his 
age,  is  a  UablUty.  He  tends  to  be  at  the  top 
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of  the  pay  scale,  while  younger  workers  will 
be  earning  less  per  hour  and  may  be  more 
interested  in  adapting  to  the  changing  de- 
mands of  the  workplace  of  the  future.  No 
one  has  an  absolutely  reliable  count  of 
plants  that  have  closed  permanently  or  of 
the  numbers  of  workers  left  without  seniori- 
ty in  the  game  of  workplace  roulette.  But 
the  number  of  plants  at  least  approaches 
100  in  Oregon.  That  translates  into  thou- 
sands of  older,  dislocated  workers,  who  have 
gained  less  physically  demanding  Jobs  and 
now  find  themselves  unable  to  pull  the 
green  chain  and  perform  other  strenuous 
duties  even  if  such  jobs  were  offered. 

And  the  jobs  aren't  being  offered.  Ed 
Weeks  points  to  Oregon  studies  that  show 
that  older  workers,  affected  by  closures,  are 
much  less  likely  to  find  comparable  employ- 
ment, and  the  stories  you  hear  around  the 
state  bear  this  out. 

"I  took  in  my  unemployment  slip  to  the 
mill  and  applied,  and  they  signed  it  and  said 
'no  job'."  says  Lee  Walker,  a  fifty-nlne-year- 
old  Reedsport  mUlworker  with  thirty  years 
of  experience.  "Before  I  went  out  the  door, 
they  hired  four  young  guys."  Walker  has 
filed  an  age  discrimination  suit. 

"These  guys  thought  it  would  be  thirty 
years  and  out.  and  they'd  be  in  hog 
heaven."  says  Don  Millbum.  an  unemployed 
Coos  Bay  millwright.  Thirty  years  of  work 
and  age  sixty-two  were  the  magic  numbers 
many  workers  looked  forward  to.  For  those 
who  didn't  make  it  before  the  plant  closed, 
economic  uncertainty  is  something  they've 
learned  to  live  with. 

Certainly  there  has  been  a  safety  net.  no 
matter  how  tattered  and  torn  it  is.  that  sep- 
arates the  early  eighties  from  the  thirties. 
Yet  some  older  workers  are  not  eligible  for  a 
pension:  others  could  take  half  their  expect- 
ed monthy  draw— perhaps  $250  to  $300— 
now.  but  they'd  have  to  be  content  with 
that  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Then  there's 
the  promise  of  Social  Security  for  those 
who  can  make  it  to  sixty-two  without  finan- 
cial devastation.  Complicating  the  picture 
for  these  older  workers  and  their  spouses  is 
the  high  cost  of  maintaining  individual 
health  insurance— many  can't  and  realize 
that  one  lengthy  hospital  stay  will  wipe 
them  out.  Unemployment  insurance  has 
helped  tide  people  over,  but  for  some,  bene- 
fits have  run  out.  "They  run  out  of  benefits 
and  people  look  at  them  as  if  they're  dead- 
beats."  says  Bettie  Torres,  secretary  of 
Roseburg's  International  Woodworkers  of 
America  local. 

That  link  between  financial  and  emotional 
well-being  is  a  key  one.  Speaking  at  a  plant 
closure  conference.  Bums  Mayor  John 
Houck  made  the  connection: 

"I  am  going  to  go  back  to  1980.  when  the 
Edward  Hines  Mill  was  still  nmning.  In 
1980.  the  mill  was  operating  at  its  peak  and 
employed  912  people.  Bums  had  a  popula- 
tion at  that  time  of  3.571  people.  The  mill 
was  the  major  employer,  with  its  sawmill 
and  logging  crews.  Today,  they  employ  272 
people:  that  is  as  high  as  they  will  ever  go 
again.  We  have  lost  over  600  jobs  that  will 
never  return  to  that  plant. 

"Our  population  has  decreased  from  3.571 
to  3.102.  .  .  .  We  have  more  vacant  houses, 
and  everything  in  Bums  is  for  sale.  .  .  .  Our 
tax  collection  rate  Is  very  low  because  of  the 
high  rate  of  unemployment.  The  official  un- 
employment rate  is  23  percent,  but  the  true 
figure  is  more  like  37  percent.  .  .  .  You  have 
taken  away  a  lot  of  pride  from  our  people, 
which  will  cause  them  to  be  scarred  for  life. 
We  have  had  a  tremendous  upturn  in  alco- 
hol consumption:  we  also  have  a  tremen- 
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douB  upturn  in  the  divorce  rate.  ...  I  per- 
sonally Icnow  of  five  couples  in  Bums  where 
the  husband  lost  his  job  and  the  wife 
became  the  primary  breadwinner.  The  hus- 
bands left  for  Nevada  three  or  four  months 
later  to  work  in  the  mines.  Now  they  are 
suing  their  wives  for  divorce.  All  at  once 
they  have  a  little  security,  and  they  don't 
ever  want  to  be  reminded  of  when  they  lost 
their  pride  and  were  no  longer  the  primary 
breadwinner.  It's  just  heart-sickening  to  see 
this." 

Adds  Jerry  Brown,  a  Portland  mental 
health  therapist  who  has  worked  with  both 
labor  and  industry  on  the  problems  of  dislo- 
cation. "It's  like  a  divorce.  The  issue  of 
'giving  them  my  youth."  The  inunense 
anger.  After  all.  this  dreadful  depression. 
They're  angry.  They're  guilty.  People  say.  'I 
should  have  known  this  would  happen.'  " 

In  addition,  there  is  abundant  suspicion. 
Talk  to  the  older  dislocated  worker  and  you 
hear  about  manipulation  of  the  unemploy- 
ment statistics,  of  aliens  unfairly  receiving 
Social  Security,  of  the  employment  service's 
own  age  discrimination  procedures,  of  in- 
flexible community  college  training  pro- 
grams, of  the  raising  of  Social  Seciuity  re- 
tirement age.  If  it  is  a  kind  of  paranoia,  it  is 
understandable. 

So  what  do  you  do  with  the  wounded  vet- 
eran of  old  Oregon  to  prepare  him  for  the 
computer  age?  It's  a  hot  question  in  govern- 
ment. The  federal  government's  first  major 
initiative  is  called  the  federal  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  (JTPA).  the  first  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  "New  Federalism"  programs. 
Dubbed  "son  of  CETA. "  the  program  will 
kick  $3.5  billion  a  year  into  sUte  govern- 
ments, about  $30  million  of  which  will  come 
to  Oregon,  beginning  this  fall.  About  $1.2 
million  of  it  is  slated  for  the  "dislocated." 
But  no  one  yet  knows  how  it  will  be  used. 

Gov.  Vic  Atlyeh  has  appointed  an  eight- 
een-member  policy-making  board  to  allocate 
the  funds,  and  it  is  currently  setting  up 
shop.  But  already  there  are  political  dis- 
agreements. 

Only  one  labor  representative  is  on  the 
board.  He  is  Mike  Wooten.  business  agent 
for  the  carpenters  union  in  Rosebiu-g. 
Wooten.  a  Republican,  ran  a  losing  effort 
against  incumbent  Mary  Wendy  Roberts  for 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industries  Com- 
missioner job  last  fall.  Roberts,  herself,  is 
not  on  the  panel. 

Says  Bob  Baugh.  sUte  AFL-CIO  secre- 
tary-treasurer and  one  of  the  state's  most 
articulate  economic-development  opinion 
leaders.  "We  would  obviously  be  the  people 
to  talk  with.  He  [Wooten]  was  appointed 
with  no  consultation  of  organized  labor." 
Why  didn't  the  sUte  consult  with  AFL-CIO? 
Answers  Donna  Bamhard.  a  JTPA  staffer 
and  member  of  the  Govemors  Executive 
Department.  ""It  was  a  passive  oversight 
that  will  be  corrected." 

Little  has  been  done  in  the  retraining  field 
in  the  state,  Chemeketa  Community  College 
in  Salem,  though,  is  six  months  into  a  high- 
tech  training  program  for  laid-off  Boise  Cas- 
cade workers.  Nationally,  some  major  corpo- 
rations and  some  unions  have  begim  setting 
up  permanent  programs  for  dealing  with 
the  ongoing  problem  of  dislocation.  And  the 
problems  will  be  ongoing.  Even  the  rosiest 
economic  forecasts  talk  about  a  7  percent 
unemployment  rate  in  1986,  and  the 
changes  caused  by  mechanization  and  robot- 
ization  will  mean  more  dislocated  workers 
over  the  next  twenty  years,  at  least. 

The  most  frequently  voiced  panacea  for 
blue-collar  dislocation  is  high  tech.  Can 
high    technology    continue    to    grow    and 


produce  more  and  more  jobs?  What  kind  of 
Jobs  can  it  offer? 

"These  are  low-wage  jobs."  says  Brad 
Witt.  "We'd  be  replacing  a  $10-  or  $ll-an- 
hour  Job  with  half  as  much  pay.  The  person 
suffers,  the  family  suffers,  and  the  state  set- 
tles for  less  in  income  tax. "  Ed  Weeks  won- 
ders about  the  other  growing  part  of  the 
economy— the  "service"  sector.  "Take  Tex. 
the  old-time  logger,  who  gets  a  job  in  a 
restaurant.  It's  unlikely  to  see  Tex  swagger 
up  to  a  table  and  pop  a  cork  and  ask  wheth- 
er he  can  let  the  wine  breathe  for  a  while. 

Among  other  suggestions  are  the  estab- 
lishment at  Oregon  State  University  of  a  re- 
search center  on  developing  new  wood  prod- 
ucts—and new  jobs— for  the  twenty-first 
centtu-y  and  a  government  program  to  ease 
the  transition  of  mills  from  producing  prod- 
ucts for  the  domestic  market  to  internation- 
ally desired  goods. 

Numerous  and  fundamental  questions  are 
involved  here.  First  must  come  an  acknowl- 
edgment that  in  a  fat  and  happy  society, 
the  players  involved— corporations,  govern- 
ment and  unions— were  either  unprepared, 
unequipped  or  unconcerned  to  deal  with  the 
problems  we  now  face.  Now,  even  with  rising 
unemployment,  the  problems  will  remain 
and  may  Intensify  as  Hyster  shuts  down  in 
Portland  and  13.000  aluminum  industry  jobs 
hang  in  the  balance  of  the  regional  energy 
controversy. 

As  Oregon  follows  the  national  trend 
away  from  a  resource-based  economy  to  the 
service/high-tech  one,  the  problems  will  not 
automatically  be  solved. 

This  may  be  a  breakthrough  to  the  miich- 
vaunted,  post-industrial  leisure  society,  but 
many  in  Oregon  and  elsewhere  are  being 
caught  in  the  transition.  This  is  unlike  the 
last  major  redefinition-of-work  unheaval— 
the  Industrial  Revolution.  Millions  were 
thrown  off  farms,  but  there  were  jobs  for 
them  in  the  cities. 

Says  Weeks.  "We  are  going  to  have  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  populace  for  whom  we 
are  not  going  to  have  work.  Society  is  going 
to  have  to  rethink  the  idea  of  work." 

For  the  dislocated  workers,  the  questions 
are  what  can  they  now  do  and  who  will  pay 
them  how  much  to  do  it.  Are  early  pension 
plans  the  answer,  if  so.  who  will  subsidize 
them?  Who  will  cover  health  care  costs,  es- 
pecially for  catastrophic  illness? 

Then,  lastly,  there  is  the  moral  question. 
What  do  we  owe  them?  What  do  they  owe 
us?  Economists  look  at  the  labor  force  as 
"human  capital."  But  that  term  masks  the 
suffering  involved. 

Concludes  Ed  Weeks.  "Unless  you  put  it 
before  people  they  try  to  wish  it  away. 
There  ain't  much  of  a  constituency  for 
these  people." 

TUNA  SKINNER 

(Hedy  Kiminki.  60.  Tuna  Skinner.  Bumble 
Bee  Seafoods.  Astoria.  Last  Worked  Regu- 
larly. January  1980.) 

I  worked  there  twelve  yesirs.  I  was  just  a 
tuna  skinner.  I  wished  I  had  a  nickel  for 
every  one  I  skinned.  More  than  400  people 
worked  there.  There's  no  more  tuna  plants 
around  here.  I  worked  picking  shrimp,  but 
that  doesn't  last  too  long  either.  I'm  no  fil- 
leter.  That's  kind  of  a  new  technique.  I  get- 
ting too  old  for  the  new  techniques.  They'd 
rather  train  somebody  that's  good  for  ten 
years,  and  I'm  not. 

My  son  worked  at  the  plant,  too.  He's  un- 
employed and  he's  waiting  just  like  I  am  for 
shrimp  season  to  open  up,  to  be  called  back 
for  Astoria  Ocean  Foods.  Fresh  and  frozen. 
April  to  October,  overtime  and  all  that  gar- 
bage, but  you've  got  to  make  it  in  that  short 
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period  of  time.  He  doesn't  have  a  choice  in 
the  matter.  It's  a  good  thing  he  has  a  wife 
that's  working,  because  if  he  didn't— his  un- 
employment dropped  from  $125  down  to 
$51.  He's  got  two  little  kids  at  home.  He's  up 
a  creek  without  a  paddle. 

I  make  $6.10  an  hour,  but  it's  either  feast 
or  famine.  I've  lived  here  in  this  town  now 
for  thirty-six  years.  My  husband  grew  up  in 
this  town.  So  what's  the  use  of  packing  up 
and  leaving?  Where  else  are  you  going  to 
go?  I'm  not  going  to  California,  they  got 
enough  trouble. 

My  husband  retired  from  the  Coast  Guard 
thirty  years  ago.  We  live  off  of  his  pension, 
and  he's  seventy-three  years  old.  So  he  has 
Social  Security  and  w;  have  that  kind  of 
income.  But  if  sometlung  happens  to  him, 
I'm  going  be  up  a  creek  without  a  paddle. 

I  don't  have  any  health  insurance  because 
I  haven't  worked  enough.  But  I'm  covered 
by  Uncle  Sam.  because  he  is  retired,  so  I'm 
covered  by  that,  unless  I  get  sick  here  in 
town,  because  there's  no  place  for  me  to  go 
here  in  town. 

Something's  gotta  give  someplace.  Every- 
thing's gone  to  pot.  It's  bad  all  over.  I  have 
one  daughter  in  Bend.  She  says  it's  bad  over 
there  too.  But  the  fishing  season  is  bad 
here.  They  haven't  been  catching  any  fish 
either.  By  the  time  you  get  through  paying 
for  your  license  and  all  that  stuff,  and  you 
don't  have  any  fish,  you're  in  debt.  I  went 
through  one  depression  already.  I  don't 
want  to  see  another  one.  During  the  last  de- 
pression, when  you  had  a  dollar  to  spend,  at 
least  you  could  buy  some  groceries.  When 
you  got  a  dollar  now.  you  can't  buy  any- 
thing. What  can  you  buy  for  a  dollar?  I  was 
married  in  '36.  and  good  God.  you  got  your 
pork  chops  for  two  bits  a  pound,  hamburger 
was  two  bits  a  pound  and  you  could  feed  a 
family  on  a  couple  of  bucks.  But  you  can't 
no  more. 

FURNACE  OPERATOR 

(Alfred  Jones.  58.  Melting  Furnace  Opera- 
tor. Hanna  Nickel  Company.  Tri-City.  Last 
Worked,  March  1982.) 

I  worked  there  twenty-seven  years.  We 
had  four  melting  furnaces.  We  poured  'em 
every  thirteen  minutes.  I  just  seen  that  ev- 
erything was  okay  with  them,  power  input, 
checking  the  water,  slipped  the  electrodes, 
relieved  the  mixer  operators  for  lunch  and 
so  forth. 

I  was  on  the  negotiating  committee.  We 
had  a  short  strike.  But  we  went  back  to 
work.  They  told  us  they  were  in  trouble 
then.  But  when  we  met  up  at  the  motel,  all 
the  executive  board,  they  wanted  to  take  ev- 
erything. They  wanted  to  slash  us  to  the 
bone.  We  said,  'Can  we  have  some  kind  of 
work  guarantee  if  we  make  some  conces- 
sions?' No  way.  This  negotiator  for  the  com- 
pany got  a  call  during  the  meeting  and  said, 
"Gentlemen,  that's  it.'  In  a  day.  they  started 
shutting  down.  There  were  about  500  at  the 
plant.  There's  a  big  percentage  of  people 
who  started  when  the  plant  started.  There's 
quite  a  few  over  fifty-five  that  got  twenty, 
twenty-five  years  of  service  and  more. 

I  did  get  four  days  in  December.  A  friend 
of  mine  had  a  little  drjrwall  work  to  do,  I 
made  $96.  I  enjoyed  it.  But  there's  a  lot  of 
guys  who  could  do  it.  They  naturally  hire 
younger  people.  I  had  a  heart  attack  ten 
years  ago.  You  put  down  about  cardiovascu- 
lar problems  and  that's  it.  I  only  had  one 
guy  really  get  grumpy  with  me.  I  just  stood 
there  and  looked  at  him.  I  asked  him  for 
work  and  he  got  snotty  about  it.  Thirty 
years  ago.  I'd  have  got  him  outside  and 
worked  him  over. 
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If  a  guy  would  get  enough  training  to  get 
a  Job  to  subsist  until  sixty-two  and  some 
medical,  it  would  be  enough  for  older  people 
like  me. 

Now  I'm  in  a  hell  of  a  fix.  I've  used  some 
of  my  savings,  $600  a  month,  utilities  and 
gasoline  to  hunt  work.  I've  got  a  twelve- 
year-old  boy.  He's  into  sports.  I  want  to  give 
it  to  him  as  long  as  he  can  get  it,  you  know. 
My  big  goddamn  worry,  that's  medical.  I 
could  be  wiped  out  in  two  days.  mayl>e  one. 
My  blood  pressure's  gone  up.  My  medica- 
tion's doubled.  I  get  up  two.  three  o'clock  in 
the  damn  morning.  I  get  out  my  calculator, 
and  figure  this,  figure  that,  to  see  how  I  can 
make  it  till  I'm  sixty-two.  You  plan  on  some- 
thing all  your  life  and  all  of  a  sudden.  It's 
turned  over. 

You'd  be  surprised  at  the  damn  phone 
calls  I  get  here  from  the  younger  guys,  who 
are  getting  unemployment  and  food  stamps 
and  medical.  They're  dest>erate.  They  just 
can't  make  it.  I  had  a  good  friend  who  shot 
and  killed  himself.  He  was  number  one  on 
the  seniority  list.  He  was  in  good  health. 
But  he  couldn't  face  it.  He  was  my  age. 

I  rememl>er  the  Depression.  My  dad 
worked  for  an  oil  refinery,  he  got  laid  off 
and  went  back  to  California.  My  grand- 
mother and  grandfather,  they  were  on 
WPA.  they  got  canned  food  and  stuff.  Early 
in  the  moming  when  my  momma  would 
make  up  an  extra  plate  of  biscuits  and  the 
hobos  would  stop  by  suid  my  mom  would 
give  them  some.  She'd  have  wood  to  chop  or 
something  they  could  do.  They  were  people ' 
who  were  Just  like  I  am  now  or  will  be  soon. 
But  I'm  not  going  to  do  that  and  neither  are 
a  lot  of  these  other  people.  This  govenunent 
better  realize  it.  We're  starting  to  get  mad. 

SAWYER 

(David  Mickelson.  56.  Head  Sawyer.  Cape 
Arago  Lumber  Company.  Coos  Bay.  Last 
Worked.  April  1980.) 

I  worked  there  since  May  of  1946.  You 
don't  step  into  the  head  sawing  Job  over- 
night. I  pulled  on  the  planer  and  green 
chain,  worked  on  the  resaw  and  the  whole 
thing. 

It  employed  160.  170  people,  a  two-shift 
operation.  It's  an  old  niill,  over  100  years 
old,  probably  the  oldest  one  on  the  West 
Coast.  This  company  is  private  owned.  They 
make  a  profit,  they  put  it  into  their  pocket. 
They  don't  put  nothing  back  into  the  equip- 
ment. That  equipment's  been  there  for  a  lot 
of  years. 

It  didn't  hurt  them  to  stop  and  close  that 
operation  for  a  few  years  until  things  get! 
back  again.  They  go  crying  for  relief  and  ex- 
tensions. What  extensions  did  we  get?  I 
would  say  we  didn't  have  more  than  two 
weelcs  notice. 

What  money  we  had  in  our  bank  account 
is  going  pretty  fast.  I'm  gonna  have  to  find 
something.  I'm  about  to  the  end  of  my  rope 
now.  I'm  to  the  point  now  that  I'm  keeping 
up  my  medical  insurance  and  that  costs 
$190  a  month.  I'm  gonna  have  to  cut  it  back. 
A  person  does  that  and  then  something  will 
happen. 

I'm  not  eligible  for  a  pension  until  sixty- 
two.  I  went  to  work-in  January  under  this 
Green  Thumb  program.  It  goes  through  the 
unemployment  office  and  It's  for  people 
fifty-five  and  older.  It's  through  the  federal 
government.  You  only  work  twenty  hours  a 
week,  minimum  wage,  for  nonprofit  organi- 
zations. I'm  working  for  the  Charleston  Fire 
Department.  I  started  the  I7th  of  January. 
It's  $3.35  an  hour.  I  was  getting  close  to  $12 
an  hour.  You  have  to  do  something  or  a  guy 
goes  crazy. 
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My  wife  doesnt  work.  I  worked  nights  all 
the  time,  you  see.  She  did  work  when  we 
were  first  married.  When  I  got  the  night  job 
sawing,  that  was  no  good.  One  would  be 
home,  the  other  would  be  gone. 

We  can't  even  go  out  here  and  plant  trees. 
The  wetbacks  are  doing  that.  Out  there  in 
the  woods  isn't  that  pleasant  a  Job,  but 
every  Job  has  its  ups  and  downs.  I  could  do 
it.  It's  pretty  darned  hard  for  a  person  to 
puU  up  sUhkes  and  move  out.  If  I  sold  my 
house,  I'd  have  to  buy  another  one.  I've 
lived  here  most  of  my  life.  I  couldn't  see 
how  it  would  be  feasible  unless  a  person 
really  had  something  that  was  going  to 
work  for  him. 

Lots  of  'em  from  the  plant  have  left  the 
area.  Some  of  'em  are  down  in  Texas,  six  or 
eight  of  'em  in  one  group  down  in  Texas. 
Some  in  Utah.  California.  Those  in  Texas 
were  working  in  the  oil  fields.  One  guy 
called  me  last  May.  told  me  they  were  all 
laid  off.  They  Just  quit  drilling.  The  oU  com- 
panies, you  know,  you  never  know  about 
them.  Some  of  the  guys  came  back  for  a 
short  period,  then  left  again.  Right  now, 
Weyerhaeuser  is  the  only  mill  on  the  bay 
still  operating. 

STKELWORKSa 

(Jim  Tichgelaar.  44.  Steelworker.  Oregon 
Steel  Mills.  Portland.  Last  Worked  Regular- 
ly, July  1980.) 

Our  peak  employment  was  about  150.  We 
were  producing  pellets  for  reduction  to 
steel.  We  were  basically  a  feedmill.  They 
overcapitalized  and  had  to  dump  something. 
If  you're  in  steel  in  the  metro  area,  what  are 
your  choices?  Your  choices  are  Oregon  Steel 
Mills,  which  has  had  people  on  layoffs  for 
almost  four  years,  or  Cascade  Rolling  Mills 
in  McMinnville.  Then  you  have  Seattle, 
Bethlehem.  Bethlehem  has  only  guaranteed 
to  keep  that  plant  open  through  1984.  West 
Coast  steelmaking  is  going,  gone. 

When  the  company  hired  a  guy  to  do 
placement,  the  placement  rate  for  the  main- 
tenance people  was  great.  Those  skills  are 
transferable.  The  management  people  went 
to  work  for  the  people  who  bought  the 
rights  to  the  process.  They  went  to  Saudi 
Arabia  or  Nigeria.  The  production  people? 
The  production  people  do  not  have  a  salable 
Job  skill. 

One  of  the  guys  is  driving  taxi  for  Broad- 
way cab.  Lucky  to  make  minimum  right 
now.  We  were  lucky  in  one  respect  and  only 
one  respect.  We  had  a  relatively  young  work 
force.  I'm  one  of  the  older  workers.  Older 
means  forty.  I'll  be  forty-five  this  year. 
They  could  move  into  some  other  kind  of 
Jobs,  of  course,  taking  a  severe  reduction. 

I've  worked  four  months  In  three  years.  I 
Just  missed  my  first  house  payment.  I  have 
a  wife  with  rheumatoid  arthritis.  If  she 
hadn't  been  working,  we  would  have  lost  the 
house  a  long  time  ago.  I'm  either  over-quali- 
fied or  under-qualified.  I  filed  an  unfair 
labor  practice  to  get  a  $5.20-an-hour  Job  a 
guy  refused  me  because  of  past  union  activi- 
ty. I  had  to  drop  because  it  was  all  one-on- 
one  conversation.  You  get  stigmatized.  The 
whole  idea  of  blacklisting  bothers  me. 

The  American  Dream  of  owning  a  house  is 
basically  shot  down  the  tubes,  except  for 
the  upper  middle  class.  I  don't  know  how 
many  are  holding  in  that  upper  middle 
class.  I  used  to  be  one  of  them  critters.  And 
now  I'm  too  wealthy.  I  couldn't  even  get  a 
free  brick  of  cheese,  for  godsakes,  last 
month.  Luckily  enough,  a  neighbor  of  mine 
did  qualify  and  gave  me  half  a  brick.  It  has 
become  totally  ludicrous.  I  finally  became 
eligible  for  food  stamps  this  month  because 
my  unemployment  benefits  totally  have  nm 
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out  unless  this  extension  they  are  talking 
about  passes.  And  I  don't  want  it,  I  want  a 
Job.  You're  allowed,  on  the  standards  of  the 
federal  government,  for  shelter  and  utilities, 
$195  a  month.  I  told  the  lady,  'Find  me  that 
house.  I  want  it.'  I've  been  involved  In  the 
growth  of  United  Farm  Workers,  the  anti- 
war movement.  Very  concerned.  I've  got  five 
children.  I'll  always  be  involved.  But  when  I 
can  look  at  that  involvement  and  say  that 
you  may  end  up  sleeping  under  a 
bridge  ....  Reagan  is  going  to  do  more.  I 
hope,  to  make  good  Democrats  and  good 
trade  unionists,  than  what  I've  t>een  able  to 
do  in  twenty-three  years  of  work.  That's  the 
only  good  thing  I  can  hope  will  come  out  of 
this. 

PLAMERMAN 

William  C.  Francis,  59.  Planerman.  Doug- 
las County  Lumber  Company.  Sutherlln. 
Last  Worked.  March  1982.) 

I  worked  at  Douglas  County  Lumber  Com- 
pany for  about  five  years.  I  worked  night 
shift.  I've  worked  around  here  since  '46.  I 
started  out  in  the  woods,  then  I  worked  in 
several  mills.  I  worked  for  Tyee  Lumber 
Company,  used  to  fall  timber,  that  was  by 
hand,  then  springboards,  and  wedges  and 
the  old  whip.  In  1947,  I  got  injured  in  the 
woods  working  for  Roseburg  Lumber  Com- 
pany. A  tree  on  my  leg.  It  pretty  much  crip- 
pled me  up.  I  started  working  mills.  I  start- 
ed pulling  chain,  went  to  planerman,  feeder- 
man.  I  worked  at  L<SeH  Lumber  in  Sutherlln 
for  twenty  years.  Roseburg  Lumber  bought 
them  out.  It  was  unionized  in  the  late  '60s. 
It  was  shut  down.  In  Green,  I  worked  on  a 
planer  that  made  hardwood  pallets.  I 
worked  for  Keller  Lumber  Company.  I  had 
a  chance  to  go  to  work  for  Douglas  County 
Lumtier  Company  in  1977.  I  got  on  there. 
Pretty  good  job.  Paid  well,  good  machinery 
to  work  on.  Then  after  Carter  got  out  and 
what's-'ls-name  got  in,  things  went  downhill 
pretty  fast.  I  was  laid  off.  worked  for  a 
while,  then  I  was  laid  off  again. 

I've  been  going  around  applying  for  work, 
if  they'll  take  your  application.  Most  of 
them,  you  Just  sign  a  list,  some  of  them 
won't  even  let  you  do  that.  And  the  lists  are 
long.  You  have  to  show  five  Job  contacts  a 
week  to  get  your  unemployment  check.  One 
good  thing  is  that  gasoline  prices  have  come 
down. 

When  they  find  you're  fifty-nine  years  old 
and  handicapped,  that  pretty  much  does  it. 
It's  pretty  obvious,  but  they  won't  say  it  to 
you. 

My  unemployment  has  Just  about  run  out. 
I  had  to  let  my  insurance  go.  I  have  a  wife 
and  one  child  at  home.  My  wife  works  in  a 
little  store  as  a  clerk.  She  barely  makes  min- 
imum wage. 

This  last  meeting  we  had  here  [at  the 
union  hall)  we  had  a  man  from  Portland 
taking  names  from  guys  who  were  interest- 
ed in  welding,  guys  who  were  in  the  lumber 
industry  and  wanted  to  start  out  in  some- 
thing else  and  go  to  school.  I  signed  up  for 
it,  but  I  never  heard  anything.  It  was  five  or 
six  months  ago.  I've  run  planer  for  twenty- 
six  years  and  I  can't  really  see  where  I'd  do 
anything  else.  I'm  too  old  to  make  a  major 
move. 

I  was  planning  to  work  till  sixty-five,  I'm 
frustrated,  very  nervous.  I'm  in  a  pretty  bad 
situation  right  now.  Five  years  ago,  you 
know,  I  had  cancer  and  never  laid  off  work. 
I'd  go  to  Eugene  every  morning  and  took  ra- 
diation treatments  and  then  I  worked 
nights.  I  worked  my  shift,  sometimes  twelve 
hours.  I  made  up  my  mind,  I  was  going  to 
whip  it.  And  I  did.  It's  been  five  years.  But 
then  last  Saturday,  I  noticed  I  was  getting 
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some  blood  in  my  sputum,  so  my  wife  made 
an  appointment  to  see  the  doctor.  So  I  don't 
know.  I  very  well  may  have  had  it.  My  insur- 
ance has  nm  out.  I'm  Just  going  to  have  to 
tell  them  the  Veterans  are  going  to  take 
care  of  it.  My  wife's  pretty  nervous.  Klnda 
shook-up  She's  optimistic.  It's  hard  to  be. 
We  all  try  to  be. 

There's  a  lot  of  resentment  here,  with  the 
Administration  spending  as  much  on  mis- 
siles, taking  away  school  lunch  programs 
and  things  of  this  nature,  really  coming 
down  on  people  who  need  it.« 
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REAGAN'S  CHALLENGE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OF  NORTH  CAROUNA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  27. 1983 

•  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  yesterday's  edition, 
the  Charlotte  News  printed  a  very 
thoughtful  editorial  addressing  the 
formidable  challenge  facing  President 
Reagan  in  his  effort  to  rally  public 
and  congressional  support  against 
Communist  expansion  in  Central 
America.  It  is  a  vital  issue,  and  I  com- 
mend this  statement  to  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Charlotte  News.  Apr.  26. 19831 
Rkagam 's  Chaixkuge 

President  Reagan  has  a  formidable  task  in 
his  address  to  Congress  and  the  nation  to- 
morrow night  gn  his  Latin  America  policy. 
His  task  is-^  persuade  a  country  that,  in 
large  pafT  does  not  want  to  be  persuaded. 

Surely  there  is  no  longer  any  serious 
doubt  about  the  communist  presence-  and 
Soviet  influence  in  Latin  America,  Cuba  is  a 
fact.  Nicaragua  Is  a  fact.  And  surely  there  is 
little  doubt  left  about  their  support  for  the 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador. 

But  it  is  not  fashionable  to  believe  in  the 
conununist  bogeyman.  Nor  is  it  pleasant  or 
fashionable  to  dwell  on  the  reality  of  life  in 
communist  countries,  or  on  the  equally  grim 
reality  of  commimism's  expansionist  de- 
signs. A  lot  of  Americans  don't  want  the  ad- 
ministration to  be  right  in  its  warnings 
about  Latin  America. 

Quite  apart  from  that,  many  harbor  deep 
doubts  about  administration  policy.  They 
worry  that  U.S.  involvement  will  be  bloody 
or  futile  or.  as  in  the  case  of  Vietnam,  both. 
They  are  sickened  by  the  savagery  of  Ameri- 
ca's anti-communist  friends  in  El  Salvador 
and  Guatamela. 

The  president  does  not  face  a  pubUc  that 
is  merely  skeptical.  He  faces  a  Congress  and 
a  public  that  are.  to  significant  degree,  hos- 
tile and  frightened.  Yet  if  he  cannot  per- 
suade them.  American  effectiveness  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  world  will  be  severely 
hampered. 

We  trust  the  president  will  talk  plainly 
about  the  communist  threat  and  what  it  will 
take  to  resist  it.  We  hope  he  will  also  talk 
franlUy  about  both  the  successes  and  the 
failures  of  the  U.S.  effort  to  nurture  human 
rights,  economic  Justice  and  a  democratic 
system  in  El  Salvador.  There  may  be  grave 
reluctance  to  wade  into  the  quagmire.  But 
we  don't  believe  that  the  Congress  or  the 
country  is  really  ready  to  abandon  its  neigh- 
bors to  communist  rule  and  Soviet  domina- 
tion.* 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OPIUJ1IOI8 
IN  THE  HOt7SE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  April  27, 1983 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  should 
the  Congress  eliminate  indexing? 
There  are  those  who  say  we  should, 
but  I  believe  most  American  people 
understand  that  indexing  helps  lower- 
and  middle-income  families.  The 
Peoria  Journal  Star,  in  an  editorial  en- 
dorsing the  indexing  concept,  called 
this  issue  "more  important  than  any 
other  tax  matter  likely  to  come  before 
the  current  Congress."  I  agree  and  I 
want  to  share  this  excellent  editorial 
with  our  colleagues. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  "The  Value  of  Indexing."  an 
editorial  in  the  Peoria  Journal  Star, 
April  17. 1983. 

Thx  Value  op  Imdeximg 

The  value  of  "indexing"— tying  income  or 
taxes  or  debt  or  whatever  to  inflation— was 
demonstrated  anew  by  the  Census  Bureau's 
final  income  statistics  for  1981,  which  were 
announced  the  other  day. 

The  study  noted  that,  in  terms  of  main- 
taining their  lifestyles,  families  with  no 
wage  earners  fared  better  than  those  with 
working  members,  thanlu  to  automatic  in- 
creases in  Social  Security  and  other  retire- 
ment and  social  benefit  programs.  They  are 
"indexed"  and  go  up  automatically  to  keep 
the  beneficiary  abreast  or  ahead  of  infla- 
tion. 

For  famlUes  with  no  wage  earners,  real 
median  income  in  1981  was  $9,410,  un- 
changed from  the  year  before.  For  families 
with  one  wage  earner,  real  median  income 
was  $17,630.  down  4.5  percent.  And  those 
with  two  workers  had  median  income  of 
$26,860.  down  1.3  percent. 

It  was  the  third  year  that  indexing  of 
social  programs  helped  families  with  no 
earners  keep  up  with  inflation  better  than 
those  who  have  Jobs. 

That  is  not  to  say  that  it's  better  to  be 
without  a  Job,  because  obviously  the  wage 
earners  had  higher  incomes.  But  it  is  to  say 
that  U  indexing  of  social  programs  is  a  good 
policy  so  is  indexing  of  taxes. 

Congress  in  1981  approved  indexing  of 
income  taxes,  and  this  significant  change  is 
due  to  go  into  effect  in  1985.  But  there  are 
powerful  forces  in  Washington  trying  to 
repeal  it.  One  day  this  month  five  Republi- 
can senators,  enough  to  tip  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  Senate  to  the  Democrats, 
called  for  repeal  of  indexing. 

For  many  years  the  federal  government 
has  been  reaping  a  harvest  of  higher  taxes 
without  anyone  in  office  ever  voting  to  raise 
them.  It  works  like  this: 

You  get  a  pay  raise  from  your  employer 
that  keeps  you  even  with  inflation,  a  so- 
called  cost-of-living  increase.  But  the 
income  tax  acts  if  you  got  a  real  raise.  Be- 
cause you  get  more  money  than  you  did 
before— but  can't  buy  any  more  with  it  be- 
cause of  inflation— the  income  tax  law  puts 
you  into  a  higher  bracket  and  you  pay  a 
higher  tax. 

So  you  have  less  real  money  than  you  had 
before,  despite  your  raise,  and  the  govern- 
ment gets  more  tax  revenue.  Congressmen 
and  presidents  don't  have  to  approve  higher 
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taxes;  the  government  gets  more  automati- 
cally. 

Tax  Indexing  will  change  that— if  it's  per- 
mitted to  go  into  effect  the  year  after  next. 
It  wUl  not  let  your  tax  go  up  if  your  income 
Increases  by  nothing  more  than  the  rate  of 
inflation. 

This  Is  not  some  scheme  to  benefit  the 
rich.  Taxpayers  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
scale  will  benefit  more  proportionately  be- 
cause the  tax  brackets  are  narrower,  mean- 
ing people  with  low  incomes  are  propelled 
faster  into  higher  brackets  than  the  rich 
are— especially  the  very  rich,  who  are  al- 
ready in  the  top  bracket. 

The  $1,000  personal  exemption  and  the 
$3,400  zero  bracket  amount  also  are  in- 
dexed, and  this.  too.  does  relatively  more  for 
the  poor  than  the  rich. 

The  state  of  Minnesota  has  an  Income  tax 
structured  like  the  federal  one,  and  it  was 
indexed  in  1979.  Last  year,  when  the  Minne- 
sota legislature  decided  the  state  needed 
more  revenue,  the  issue  has  to  be  faced 
squarely:  raise  the  income  tax  or  get  the 
money  some  other  way.  Citizens  pressured 
legislators  not  to  raise  the  income  tax.  so 
they  increased  the  sales  tax  1  percent. 

You  can  argue  which  would  have  been 
l>etter,  but  the  point  is  that  the  issue  was 
debated  and  decided  with  the  public  watch- 
ing and  with  the  vote  of  every  legislator  on 
the  record.  Prior  to  1979,  Minnesota 
wouldn't  have  had  to  do  anything;  bracket 
creep  would  have  brought  in  the  additional 
funds  automatically. 

So,  many  politicians  now  are  getting  nerv- 
ous in  Washington,  luiowing  that  if  index- 
ing is  allowed  to  go  into  effect  as  scheduled 
in  1985  it  vrill  mean  the  end  of  the  gravy 
train  running  on  automatic  pilot. 

Keep  an  eye  on  the  issue;  it's  more  impor- 
tant than  any  other  tax  matter  likely  to 
come  before  the  current  Congress.* 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNI- 
TY AND  EQUITY  ACT  OP  1983 


HON.  WnJLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  1,  I  introduced  H.R.  1730.  the 
Educational  Opportunity  and  Equity 
Act  of  1983.  This  bill,  which  would 
provide  tuition  tax  credits  for  parents 
who  send  their  children  to  private  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  was 
drafted  by  the  administration  based 
on  legislation  which  President  Reagan 
offered  last  year  and  amendments  to 
that  biU  which  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  adopted  in  markup  last 
fall.  This  year's  bill  has  also  been  in- 
troduced as  S.  528  by  Senator  Dole. 

H.R.  1730  would  allow  parents  to 
claim  a  nonrefimdable  income  tax 
credit  for  up  to  50  percent  of  tuition 
paid  for  each  child  in  private  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  The  maxi- 
mum credit  would  be  $100  in  1983, 
$200  in  1984.  and  $300  in  1985.  and 
subsequent  years. 

Only  families  with  adjusted  gross  in- 
comes under  $40,000  could  claim  the 
maximimi  credit.  Families  with  in- 
comes  between   $40,000   and   $60,000 
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could  receive  a  partial  credit,  while 
those  with  incomes  over  $60,000  could 
get  no  credit  at  all. 

Only  parents  who  send  their  chil- 
dren to  tax-exempt,  nonproflt  institu- 
tions will  tie  eligible  for  the  credit. 
None  of  the  provisions  in  the  bill  will 
go  into  effect  until  either  Congress  or 
the  Supreme  Court  declares  that  a  cri- 
teria for  tax-exempt  status  is  that  a 
school  does  not  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  race.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
heard  oral  arguments  in  a  case  that 
may  result  in  such  a  decision.  If  that 
case  does  not  jrield  a  decision  that 
allows  the  tax-exempt  status  of  dis- 
criminatory schools  to  be  revoked,  the 
tuition  tax  credit  legislation  would  not 
l>e  effective  until  Congress  pasEes  leg- 
islation to  prevent  discriminatory 
schools  from  claiming  tax-exempt 
status. 

The  bill  also  has  other  strong  anti- 
discrimination provisions.  No  family 
can  take  the  credit  unless  the  school 
to  which  it  pays  tuition  files  a  state- 
ment each  year  attesting  that  it  has 
not  followed  a  racially  discriminatory 
policy.  The  statement  must  be  made 
under  oath,  and  school  officials  would 
be  subject  to  penalties  for  perjury.  If  a 
person  is  discriminated  against  by  a 
school,  the  Attorney  General  is  au- 
thorized to  file  an  action  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  against  the  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  educational  opportuni- 
ty and  choice  are  essential  to  our  plu- 
ralistic society.  Maintaining  the  educa- 
tion diversity  that  benefits  us  all  re- 
quires not  only  that  parents  have  the 
right  to  choose  alternative  schools,  but 
also  that  they  can  afford  to  exercise 
that  right.  Unfortunately,  for  many 
parents  private  schools  are  becoming 
increasingly  unaffordable.  The  high 
cost  of  tuition,  combined  with  the 
burden  of  property  taxes  that  pay  for 
schools  that  they  do  not  even  use,  has 
simply  become  too  much  for  many  to 
bear.  Tuition  tax  credits  are  a  simple, 
efficient,  and  equitable  means  to  give 
more  families  the  freedom  of  educa- 
tional choice  which  they  desire. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  H.R.  1750 
would  provide  major  benefits  to  mod- 
erate- and  low-income  families.  Ac- 
cording to  a  study  by  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  in  1979,  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  children  enrolled  in  private, 
schools  came  from  families  with  in- 
comes below  $25,000.  Moreover,  since 
this  biU  would  offer  a  tax  credit,  the 
dollar  amount  of  the  t>enefit  is  the 
same  to  all  families,  unlike  a  deduction 
which  gives  greater  benefits  to  the 
wealthy.* 
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THE  INGREDIENTS  FOR  A  PO- 
LITICAL SOLUTION  IN  IRE- 
LAND 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  mw  Touc 

ni  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  bipartisan  Ad  Hoc  Con- 
gressional Committee  for  Irish  Affairs, 
I  wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
column  from  the  April  25  New  York 
Daily  News  by  Beth  Fallon  entitled 
"Like  Whiskey— People  Need  Blend- 
ing." 

The  focus  of  the  article  is  the  ongo- 
ing activity  in  Ireland  aimed  at  laying 
the  foundation  for  an  ultimate  politi- 
cal solution.  Unf ortimately  and  as  too 
often  in  the  past— the  foundation  is 
frayed  because  of  its  incompleteness. 
It  has  been  my  contention  throughout 
the  5V4  years  that  the  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee has  been  in  existence  that  if  one  is 
serious  about  a  peaceful  political  solu- 
tion in  Northern  Ireland— there  must 
be  participation  by  all  parties  to  the 
conflict. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  Fallon  arti- 
cle: 

Prime  BClnlster  Garrett  Fitzgerald  of  the 
Republic  [of  Ireland]  will  host  his  much 
cherished  "forum"  of  Irishmen,  north  and 
south,  next  month  in  Dublin.  The  northern 
Unionists  refused  to  attend— the  IRA  were 
refused  admittance.  Others,  representing 
what  Fitzgerald  calls  80  percent  of  Irishmen 
will  be  talking.  But  not,  notably,  the  ones 
who  are  doing  the  fighting.  Any  deal  ulti- 
mately has  to  satisfy  at  least  a  majority  of 
the  Unionists  and  a  majority  of  the  IRA. 

In  1978  and  early  1979,  I  proposed 
that  an  Irish  peace  forum  be  held  in 
the  United  States  at  which  all  seg- 
ments of  political  thought  would  be  in- 
vited to  the  United  States  to  present 
various  proposals  for  a  political  solu- 
tion in  Northern  Ireland.  I  included  in 
this  forum  representatives  of  paramili- 
tary organizations  which  had  legally 
sanctioned  political  parties.  I  added 
another  condition  that  all  parties 
would  have  to  agree  to  a  cease-fire  as  a 
condition  for  attendance.  I  went  to 
Belfast  and  Dublin  together  with  my 
colleague,  Mr.  Gilman  of  New  York,  in 
search  of  this  cease-fire  and  forum. 
Unfortimately  my  efforts  proved  ulti- 
mately unsuccessful  because  of  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Provisional  IRA  to  agree 
to  a  cease-fire. 

Initiatives  which  have  preceded  my 
forum  proposal  and  those  which  have 
followed  have  been  flawed  and  have 
failed  l>ecause  of  the  limited  scope  of 
the  participants.  I  fear  the  same  will 
hwpen  to  the  Fitzgerald  forum.  I 
think  it  is  time  we  faced  up  to  the 
facts  as  they  are  in  Northern  Ireland. 
Unless  a  political  settlement  can  be 
agreed  to  by  all  sides— it  will  never 
endure.  No  settlement  will  be  achieved 
unless  all  parties  are  involved  in  the 
negotiations.  In  my  eyes  it  is  as  simple 
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as  that.  To  me  the  proposal  I  sought 
in  1978  is  as  valid  today  as  it  was  then. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
message  in  the  Fallon  article  and  work 
with  the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional  Com- 
mittee for  Irish  Affairs  in  the  cause  of 
peace.  Justice,  and  hiunan  rights  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

LiKK  Whisky,  PBorLZ  Need  Bldioimg 
(By  Beth  Fallon) 

The  mayors  of  Dublin  and  Belfast  visited 
the  Mayor  of  New  York  last  weeli,  and  as 
courtesy  calls  go,  it  was  a  fine  visit.  Mayor 
Koch  had  been  the  guest  of  Mayor  Daniel 
Browne  in  Dublin  this  past  spring,  and  as 
Browne  said,  "You  left  us  in  a  turmoil.  It 
took  us  a  month  to  recover."  Mayor  Thomas 
Patton,  here  from  Belfast,  noted  that  it  is 
his  first  visit  to  New  Yorli  and  said  it  struck 
him  as  a  very  big  place,  especially  when 
viewed  from  a  helicopter. 

"Just  a  small  town  on  the  Hudson,"  Koch 
said  in  an  unprecedented  attack  of  modesty. 
"Walt  until  you  see  the  rest  of  the  country. 
It  gets  bigger." 

The  mayors,  whose  jobs  in  Ireland  are 
mostly  ceremonial,  came  as  Browne  put  it 
"to  demonstrate  to  the  American  people  the 
fact  that  two  Irishmen  of  different  kinds 
can  come  together."  Added  Patton,  "We 
want  to  prove  people  can  live  together,  free 
of  aU  the  leeches  that  are  around  our  shoul- 
ders." 

He  did  not  identify  the  "leeches."  Both 
men  condemned  "terrorism,"  but  neither  de- 
clared whether  they  meant  the  Catholics  of 
the  Irish  Republican  Army,  the  Protestants 
of  the  Ulster  Defense  League  or  the  10,000 
British  soldiers  who  currently  occupy 
Northern  Ireland.  However,  their  remarks 
seemed  particularly  aimed  at  the  IRA, 
which  since  the  1981  hunger  strike  in  the 
Maze  prison  left  10  dead  has  had  increased 
encouragement  from  American  Irish  Catho- 
lics. Both  Belfast  and  Dublin  would  like  to 
see  that  support  cut  off. 

The  IRA  'have  no  support  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  whatsoever,"  said  Browne,  a  summa- 
tion which  ignores  the  election  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  Northern  Assembly  by  Sinn 
Fein,  the  IRA  political  wing,  and  a  sixth 
chosen  in  a  by-election  just  recently.  Among 
the  oppressed  Catholics  of  the  north,  the 
IRA  has  considerable  support  and  more  tol- 
erance—mostly because,  except  for  their 
guns,  nothing  has  moved  either  in  North  or 
South  toward  a  just  settlement  for  60  years. 

"Ulster  will  fight  and  Ulster  will  be  right." 
This  has  always  been  the  battle  cry  of 
Protestant  Orangemen,  and  their  threat 
should  Britain  withdraw.  It  has  been  clear 
for  some  time  that  the  Republic  has  no  in- 
tention of  ever  fighting  for  the  rights  of  the 
Catholic  minority  in  the  North,  should  it 
ever  come  to  that,  and  would  prefer  the  IRA 
to  stop  fighting,  too,  since  its  activity  makes 
Dublin's  inactivity  all  the  more  noticeable. 
Ulster  won't  have  much  of  a  fight  to  wage  if 
it  is  only  one  fighting. 

However,  the  attention  focused  on  the  sit- 
uation in  the  North  has  led  to  several  devel- 
opments. In  any  assessment  of  Irish  politics, 
it  would  be  insanely  premature  to  call  them 
"hopeful."  But  they  are  better  than  noth- 
ing, and  in  a  situation  fraught  with  such  in- 
justice, misery  and  the  bloodletting  of  many 
innocents,  any  sign  of  change  bears  watch- 
ing. 

Browne  and  Patton  on  the  same  airplane 
is  a  good  thing,  and  to  be  encouraged.  There 
have  been  exchange  visits  by  the  two  town's 
councils,  tours  of  the  Shaiuion  Development 
Area  in  the  south  by  northern  politicians 
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and  businessmen  and  other  forms  of  coop- 
eration, some  pushed  gently  by  the  Ireland 
Cooperation  North  group,  which  sponsored 
the  mayors'  joint  tour.  "They  want  to  bring 
peace  to  Northern  Ireland  by  giving  cocktail 
parties  in  New  York,"  said  one  Irishman 
acidly.  But  it  is  something. 

Prime  Minister  Garret  FitzGerald  of  the 
Republic  will  host  his  much-cherished 
"Forum  "  of  Irishmen,  north  and  south,  next 
month  in  Dublin.  The  northern  Unionists 
refused  to  attend,  the  IRA  were  refused  ad- 
mittance. Others,  representing  what  Fitz- 
Gerald calls  80  percent  of  Irishmen,  will  be 
talking.  But  not,  notably,  the  ones  who  are 
doing  the  fighting.  Any  deal  ultimately  has 
to  satisfy  at  least  a  majority  of  the  Union- 
ists and  a  majority  of  the  IRA. 

For  it  to  be  more  than  talk,  the  Forum 
would  have  to  face  the  fact  that  "the  trou- 
bles" began  with  an  injustice  and  will  not 
end  until  the  Injustice  to  northern  Catholics 
is  relieved.  But  there  are  many  ways  that 
might  be  accomplished  while  protecting  the 
Just  concerns  of  Protestants— a  northern 
federalism,  a  dual  system  of  citizenship  for 
Ulstermen,  a  real  retreat  from  the  divisive 
effects  of  having  an  official  state  religion. 

"The  people  in  the  Falls  Road  and  the 
Shankill  Road  can  get  together,"  said 
Mayor  Patton  of  his  two  warring  communi- 
ties, and  everyone  of  good  will  hopes  that  is 
so.  Meanwhile,  Browne  cautioned  Koch  not 
to  drink  the  Jamesons'  Irish  whisky  he 
brought  from  Dublin  with  Patton's  famed 
Old  Bushmills'  from  the  North.  "When  they 
get  together  in  your  stomach,"  cautioned 
Browne,  "they  fight."  Patton  roared  with 
laughter. 

Maybe  some  day  they  can  do  a  blend.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARGARET 
MANGANELLA 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27.  1983 
•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
a  leading  citizen  of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  is 
being  honored  for  a  tireless  life  of  hu- 
manitarian service  to  the  community. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Manganella  is  being 
recognized  at  a  dinner  sponsored  by 
the  Johnstown  Chapter  of  Carnegie 
International.  She  will  be  presented 
the  20th  Annual  Good  Human  Rela- 
tions Award  and  I  am  happy  and 
proud  to  join  with  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  of  the  Johnstown 
area  who  have  benefited  by  virtue  of 
Margaret's  good  works.  Since  the 
1930's,  she  has  conducted  classes  for 
immigrants  who  were  applying  for 
American  citizenship;  an  immigrant 
from  Italy,  Mrs.  Manganella  has  as- 
sisted more  than  a  thousand  persons 
achieve  naturalized  citizenship  status. 
She  has  done  this  selflessly,  without 
charge,  simply  out  of  her  sense  of 
good  citizenship. 

Other  community  involvement  in- 
cludes service  as  an  air  raid  warden 
and  a  first  aid  teacher  during  the 
Second  World  War. 

Despite  such  a  schedule  Margaret 
has  also  managed  to  include  regular 
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teaching  of  Sunday  school  class 
throughout  the  years. 

Recently,  she  retired  after  25  years 
of  employment  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Liquor  Control  Board.  She  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  first  woman  ever 
to  serve  as  an  employee  of  this  organi- 
zation. 

I  am  doubly  proud  to  Join  in  the  rec- 
ognition of  Mrs.  Manganella's  years  of 
service— for  being  such  an  outstanding 
human  being  and  because  she  has  pro- 
vided her  many  services  for  the  people 
of  the  12th  District  of  Pennsylvania.* 


ENCOURAGING  FLEXIBLE 
WORKING  HOURS 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  reintroducing  legislation 
to  amend  the  Walsh-Healey  Public 
Contracts  Act  and  the  Contract  Work 
Hours  Act  to  eliminate  the  penalty  im- 
posed on  Federal  contractors  and  their 
employees  who  wish  to  participate  in 
flexible  working  hour  arrangements. 

The  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts 
Act  of  1936  applies  to  employees  en- 
gaged in  producing  materials,  supplies, 
articles,  equipment,  or  naval  vessels 
for  the  Federal  Government  under 
contracts  exceeding  $10,000.  Exempted 
are  bona  fide  executive,  office,  custodi- 
al, or  maintenance  work.  The  act  re- 
quires overtime  of  at  least  time-and- 
one-half  an  employee's  regular  rate 
for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  40  per 
week  or  8  per  day.  The  per-week  limi- 
tation is  consistent  with  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act— enacted  in  1938, 
2  years  after  the  Walsh-Healey  Act— 
which  sets  minimum  wage  rates  and 
maximum  hours  for  work  done  on 
non-Federal  contracts.  The  per-day 
limitation  is  an  additional  constraint 
imposed  on  employers  under  contract 
with  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Contract  Work  Hours  Act  of 
1962  covers  all  Federal  contracts  not 
covered  by  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  in- 
volving the  use  of  laborers  and  me- 
chanics on  Federal  projects  or  on  any 
other  federally  financed  contracts  in- 
volving laborers  and  mechanics.  The 
act,  which  like  Walsh-Healey  imposes 
an  8-hour  daily  limitation  on  straight 
time,  applies  to  construction  contracts 
covered  by  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  to 
service  contracts  under  the  Service 
Contract  Act,  and  to  supply  contracts 
between  $2,500  and  $10,000— that  is 
those  contracts  below  the  threshold 
for  coverage  by  the  Walsh-Healey  Act. 

These  per  day  limitations  on 
straight  time  hours  worked  do  not,  of 
course,  prevent  Federal  contractors 
from  establishing  flexitime  and  com- 
pressed workweek  schedules  for  their 
employees.  However,  they  do  unneces- 
sarily increase  contracting  costs.  Thus, 
contract  costs  are  inflated  or.  as  a 
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means  of  retaining  a  competitive  edge, 
contractors  are  discouraged  from  im- 
plementing flexitime  and  compressed 
workweek  schedules:  if  an  employer 
has  already  established  an  innovative 
working  hours  arrangement,  the  act 
discourages  him  from  bidding  on  Fed- 
eral contracts  at  all. 

There  is  simply  no  justification  for 
imposing  on  Federal  contractors  this 
additional  requirement  not  present 
imder  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
for  non-Federal  work.  My  bill  merely 
would  conform  the  overtime  provi- 
sions of  these  acts  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act.  Thus,  overtime  would 
be  payable  only  for  hours  worked  in 
excess  of  40  per  week. 

Importantly,  flexible  and  com- 
pressed work  scheduling  is  permitted 
by  the  Federal  Government  for  its 
own  employees.  This  past  July  Con- 
gress extended  this  authority  for  3 
more  years.  The  program  has  proven 
highly  popular  with  Federal  employ- 
ees, particularly  women  who  are  better 
able  to  Juggle  their  family  and  profes- 
sional responsibilities. 

The  advantages  of  innovative  work 
scheduling  were  readily  apparent  to 
sponsors  of  the  Federal  program.  The 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  (Ms. 
Perraro),  citing  the  private  sector's 
experience  stated: 

These  variations  from  the  standard,  fixed- 
schedule  8-hour  work-day  evolved  as  a 
means  of  coping  with  social  change,  particu- 
larly the  dramatic  increase  of  women  in  the 
workforce,  and  the  desire  of  all  employees 
for  better  accommodation  Isetween  their 
working  and  personal  lives.  Employers 
found  that  they  benefited  from  higher 
usage  of  building  and  equipment,  decreased 
traffic  congestion,  and  improved  attend- 
ance, punctuality  and  morale.  Employees 
felt  they  had  more  control  over  their  work- 
ing lives.  Flexible  schedules  have  also 
helped  reduce  the  conflicts  between  work 
and  personal  needs,  particularly  for  working 
women  and  others  with  household  responsi- 
bilities." Congressional  Record,  March  2, 
1982,  pages  HS64-H56S.) 

No  better  argument  could  I  make  for 
my  own  bill.  I  would  hope  that  Mem- 
bers who  believe,  as  does  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York,  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  accommodate 
the  desires  of  its  work  force  which  re- 
flect changes  in  society  generaUy 
would  support  my  legislation  to  assure 
greater  numbers  of  Federal  contractor 
employees  the  same  opportunities  to 
gain  "more  control  over  their  working 
lives"  as  have  been  so  willingly  grant- 
ed to  Federal  employees.  After  all,  it 
makes  no  sense,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
recognize  the  benefits  of  innovative 
scheduling  for  women  in  the  Federal 
work  force  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
acquiescing  to  outdated  Federal  con- 
tracting rules  which  deny  those  bene- 
fits for  women  in  the  private  work 
force. 

Enactment  of  my  bill  would  elimi- 
nate such  rules  which  have  led  to  the 
inequitable  treatment  of  Federal  con- 
tractor employees,  particularly  women 
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who  In  ever-greater  numbers  are  work- 
ing outside  the  home.* 


ADEQUATE  FUNDING  FOR  GCEP 


HON.  BOB  McEWEN 

or  OHIO 

IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  inserting,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, my  testimony  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Water  Develop- 
ment on  fimdlng  for  the  Gas  Centri- 
fuge Enrichment  Plant  at  Piketon, 
Ohio.  I  do  so  in  the  hope  that  Mem- 
bers will  join  me  in  pressing  for  ade- 
quate funding  for  this  vitally  impor- 
tant project. 
The  statement  follows: 

Statement  of  Congressman  Bob  McEwkn 
Before  House  Committee  ON~'AppR0KkiA- 
TioNs,    Subcommittee    on    Ererct    and 
Water  Development,  March  24, 1983 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee,   I    appreciate    the   opportunity    to 
speak  to  the  Dei>artment  of  Energy's  Fiscal 
Year  1984  budget  request  for  the  uranium 
enrichment  program— a  program  of  enor- 
mous  strategic   importance   and   economic 
consequence  to  the  United  States,  and  a 
program  which  is  completely  financed  from 
revenues  obtained  from  the  sale  of  enrich- 
ment services  to  domestic  and  foreign  cus- 
tomers. 

We  know  that  the  supply  of  eruichment 
services  to  domestic  and  foreign  utilities  for 
civilian  reactors  is  a  growing  business.  This 
year,  revenues  from  the  sale  of  enriched 
uranium  will  total  $2.4  billion,  with  esti- 
mates of  a  cumulative  value  of  approximate- 
ly $100  billion  from  now  until  year  2000.  We 
also  know  that  despite  the  origin  of  nuclear 
technology  here  In  the  United  States,  and 
our  previous  position  as  the  sole  supplier  of 
enrichment  services  to  the  free  world  prior 
to  1974,  our  share  of  the  foreign  market  has 
eroded  to  approximately  35%.  As  long  as  we 
retain  our  share  of  the  international 
market,  revenues  from  the  sale  of  uranium 
will  offset  all  GCEP  construction  costs. 
Delays  In  1978,  1979,  and  1980  slowed 
progress  of  the  project:  any  further  delays 
will  cause  the  enrichment  program  to  be  so 
severely  crippled  that  the  United  States  will 
not  be  able  to  meet  its  contractual  obliga- 
tions in  the  1990's. 

Time  is  of  the  essence,  with  the  XJS. 
market  suffering  increasing  penetration  by 
foreign  origin  enrichment  services— a  trend 
which  is  likely  to  continue  unless  firm  and 
resolute  action  is  taken  to: 

1.  avoid  the  kinds  of  whimsical  policy  and 
program  changes  wrought  by  the  actions  of 
previous  Administrations  and  Congresses- 
actions  which  have  aided  and  abetted  the 
formation  of  indigenous  uranium  enricb- 
ment  capacity  in  Ehirope,  which  Is  now  a 
direct  threat  to  tens  of  thousands  of  U.S. 
jobs. 

2.  complete  the  Gas  Centrifuge  Enrich- 
ment Plant,  now  well  advanced  in  construc- 
tion, as  rapidly  as  possible,  with  the  objec- 
tive of  minimizing  U.S.  enrichment  costs 
over  the  remainder  of  this  century. 
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3.  continue  the  development  of  advanced 
enrichment  technology  such  as  AIS  which 
may  reduce  enrichment  costs  in  year  2000 
and  beyond.  

The  prompt  completion  of  OCEP  is  the 
most  urgently  needed  and  important  ele- 
ment in  the  effort  to  restore  the  U.S.  pre- 
eminence in  the  world  enrichment  business. 
and  is  the  objective  of  the  DOE  fiscal  year 
1984  OCEP  budget  request  of  )572  million. 
This  project  is  now  on  schedule:  coming  in 
below  budget;  the  centrifuge  machines  are 
being  manufactured  by  n.S.  industry  and 
are  operating  extremely  well;  thousands  of 
VS.  firms  have  committed  their  financial 
and  human  resources  to  the  success  of 
OCEP;  and  finally  the  result  of  advanced 
centrifuge  development  work  which  is  appli- 
cable to  OCEP,  promises  that  costs  will  be 
competitive  with  any  other  advanced  en- 
richment technology  now  iuiown  or  under 
development.  

These  benefits  from  OCEP  are  now  within 
our  reach,  yet  I  am  aware  of  proposals  to 
slow  or  stop  the  progress  now  being  made 
on  OCEP,  while  we  await  the  results  from 
research  experiments  which  are  in  an  em- 
bryonic stage  of  development.  The  centri- 
fuge process  on  the  other  hand  enjoys  the 
maturity  and  benefit  of  25  years  of  develop- 
ment, with  further  major  improvements 
now  likely  from  modest  changes  which  will 
be  retrof  itUble  into  OCEP. 

I  therefore  urge  you  and  your  committee 
to  approve  the  DOE  OCEP  fiscal  year  1984 
request  of  $572  million.  To  respond  to  the 
Siren's  Song  to  delay  and  hobble  the  OCEP 
project  will  assuredly  contribute  to  further 
erosion  of  the  U.S.  enrichment  market  and 
result  in  the  loss  of  thousands  of  American 
Jobs.* 
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exemplified  by  the  Cambodian  fami- 
lies described  in  the  following  letter. 
Thx  First  Congrcgational  CinnicH, 
Ja/frey  CenUr,  N.H..  April  17,  1983. 
Representative  Stephen  Soi.abz, 
House    Foreign   Affain    Subcommittee    on 
East  Asia  and  the  Pacific  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Representative  Solarz:  Members  of 
my  congregation  and  I  are  greatly  troubled 
over  the  high  rejection  rate  of  Cambodian 
refugees  under  present  INS  screening  proce- 
dures. The  security  of  refugees  in  the  hold- 
ing centers  in  Thailand  Is  also  of  great  con- 
cern to  us. 

As  a  congregation  we  have  shared  in  the 
sponsorship  of  two  refugee  families  and  are 
currently  active  with  a  Cambodian  family  of 
eight.  They  are  making  a  very  good  adjust- 
ment in  employment,  schooling,  and  com- 
munity relationships,  and  we  feel  good 
about  their  resettlement  in  our  town. 

We  have  applied  for  sponsorship  of  three 
other  members  of  this  family  presently  in 
Thailand  camps.  We  are  therefore  particu- 
larly eager  that  your  committee  act  speedily 
and  effectively  in  any  way  you  can  to  expe- 
dite the  proper  screening  and  legitimate 
entry  of  a  much  larger  percentage  of  Cam- 
bodian refugees  than  is  the  case  under 
present  INS  procedure. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Wesley  A.  Mallery, 

Pastor.m 
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CAMBODIAN  REFUGEES 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OP  NEW  YORK 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REFRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
frequently  we  hear  of  the  problems 
caused  by  refugees  who  have  entered 
the  United  States.  Today,  I  would  like 
to  include  in  the  Record  the  following 
letter  which  I  recently  received  from  a 
church  congregation  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. Reverend  Mallery  describes  the 
positive  acceptance  by  the  community 
and  the  equally  positive  contributions 
of  the  Cambodian  refugee  families  in 
this  New  England  town. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
moment  today  to  read  this  letter.  At  a 
time  when  thousands  of  Cambodian  ci- 
vilians are  suffering  due  to  recent  hos- 
tilities along  the  Thai-Cambodian 
border,  we  should  reconsider  our 
present  policy  of  strictly  interpreting 
and  implementing  U.S.  immigration 
laws— which  reject  for  resettlement  in 
the  United  States.  Khmer  refugees 
who  I  believe  face  a  clear  fear  of  per- 
secution should  they  return  to  their 
homeland— and  adopt  a  more  compas- 
sionate policy.  It  seems  to  me  that 
these  individuals  would  make  a  mean- 
ingful contribution  to  our  society— as 


TAX  SCAMS  PACE  TOUGH 
TREATBiffENT 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  calipornia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  as 
the  well-known  scientific  principle,  it 
seems  that  with  every  congressional 
effort  to  bring  equity  to  our  tax  laws 
comes  an  opposite  and  equal  effort  to 
imdermine  that  commitment  to  fair- 
ness. A  most  recent  example  of  this 
came  to  my  attention  several  weeks 
ago  and  was  aptly  reported  on  in  the 
Sunday  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

As  you'll  remember.  Congress  in 
1981  passed  legislation  prohibiting  so- 
called  tax  straddles,  whereby  many 
were  manipulating  the  Tax  Code  and 
wiping  out  their  tax  liabilities  through 
an  arcane  system  of  shifting  short- 
term  losses  and  long-term  gains.  To 
save  $1.7  billion  in  tax  losses.  Congress 
atempted  to  close  this  loophole  and 
force  those  dealing  in  conunodity  mar- 
kets to  pay  a  32-percent  tax  rate,  still 
far  below  the  46-percent  corporate 
level  or  the  50-percent  normal  income 
level. 

Yet.  as  the  Post  reported,  it  did  not 
take  long  for  sophisticated  investment 
firms  to  twist  the  law  and  subvert  the 
very  nature  of  tax  equity  through 
elaborate  tax  scams.  I  intend  to  elimi- 
nate these  new  gimmicks  through  leg- 
islation. I  will  make  retroactive  to 
April  15,  the  day  all  Americans  are  re- 
quested to  abide  by  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  our  tax  laws. 


As  Post  reporter  Thomas  B.  Edsall 
wrote  in  his  Sunday  article: 

In  the  struggle  to  pay  the  least.  Wall 
Street  has  come  up  with  a  new  mechanism 
for  commodity  trading  that  apparently  fi- 
nesses the  best  efforts  of  congressional  tax 
reforms  and  opens  up  new  vistas  in  tax 
avoidance  and  tax  deferral. 

The  article  goes  on  to  expose  the 
process  whereby  huge  investment 
firms: 

Set  up  corporations  in  tax-haven  countries 
to  avoid  paying  U.S.  income  taxes  by  con- 
verting dividend  Income  into  stock  apprecia- 
tion, using  multiple  corporations  to  reduce 
tax  liability,  and  by  making  wide  dispersal 
of  stock  ownership  to  reduce  top  tax  rates. 

I  recently  asked  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Taxation  to  analyze  the  tax  li- 
ability on  $1  million  in  profits  made 
through  one  of  these  schemes  offered 
by  E.  P.  Hutton  &  Co..  Inc..  which  set 
up  a  commodity  reserve  fimd  in  the 
British  Virgin  Islands.  According  to 
the  committee,  a  person  with  $1  mil- 
lion profit  in  Hutton's  program  would 
be  able  to  cheat  the  U.S.  Treasury  out 
of  at  least  $120,000  and  would  be  able 
to  defer  that  tax  liability  far  into  the 
future. 

According  to  the  Joint  committee's 
report,  which  was  quoted  in  the  Post: 

The  Hutton  plan  involves  exploitation  or 
circumvention  of  the  following:  the  corpo- 
rate income  tax.  the  rules  taxing  corporate 
shareholders,  the  accumulated  earning  tax 
rules,  the  rules  requiring  gains  from  trading 
in  commodity  futures  to  be  marked  to 
market,  and  the  capital  gains  rules. 

The  E.  P.  Hutton  fund  is  certainly 
not  unique.  Other  similar  investment 
plans  are  or  have  been  marketed  by 
such  firms  as  Drexel  Bumham  Lam- 
bert &  Sytel  Traders,  Ltd.  Regardless 
of  who  is  doing  the  marketing,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  these  Rube  Goldberg  in- 
vestment schemes  have  no  other  Inter- 
est at  heart  than  to  circumvent  the 
spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  the  law  Con- 
gress just  wrote. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  intent  of 
our  most  recent  tax  reforms  has  been 
so  flagrantly  flaunted.  It  is  imperative 
we  send  an  even  clearer  message  to 
those  who  exploit  the  intent  of  our 
Tax  Code.  I  am  currently  working  on 
that  clearer  message,  and  those  who 
manipulate  our  system  should  be  put 
on  alert  that  the  message  I  intend  to 
carry  through  legislation  now  being 
prepared  will  be  not  only  clearer  but 
stronger  as  well.* 


THE  OREGON  NOBLE  FIR 


HON.  DENNY  SMITH 

OPOKBOON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  DENNY  SBdlTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  to 
announce  that  tomorrow  at  9:30  a.m. 
an  Oregon  Noble  Pir  tree  will  be  cere- 
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monlously  planted  on  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Grounds.  This  Noble  Pir— donated  by 
Portland  Nursery  and  transported  by 
Airborne  Freight  Corp.— was  selected 
and  sanctioned  in  cooperation  with 
the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  as  the 
tree  to  best  represent  Oregon  on  the 
grounds. 

My  colleagues  Mr.  AuCom.  Mr.  Bob 
Smith,  Mr.  Wbavbr  and  Mr.  Wtden  as 
well  as  Senator  HATmu)  and  Senator 
Packwood  from  the  other  body  have 
been  invited  to  help  shovel  Washing- 
ton soil  around  our  Oregon  tree.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Oregon  State  Society  have 
personally  been  invited  to  attend  as 
well  as  any  other  Oregonians. 

When  I  was  approached  by  a  constit- 
uent to  find  out  if  Oregon  was  repre- 
sented by  a  memorial  tree  on  the  Cap- 
itol Grounds.  I  found  some  interesting 
historical  facts.  In  1923,  Senator 
Charles  McNary  planted  a  red  oak  on 
the  Capitol  grounds  as  Oregon's  con- 
tribution to  the  landscaping  of  our  Na- 
tion's Capitol.  This  tree  has  since  died 
and  been  removed.  Upon  learning  of 
this,  the  Oregon  Forest  Products 
Transportation  Foundation  and  I  de- 
cided to  plant  another  Oregon  tree. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  tree 
planting  has  received  the  support  of 
the  Oregon  State  Legislature  and  the 
backing  of  our  Governor,  Victor 
Atiyeh.  As  the  Governor  proclaimed: 

The  great  Noble  Fir  thus  symbolizes  the 
everlasting  commitment  of  our  State  and 
our  citizens  to  the  freedom  through  unity 
that  binds  our  Nation  together.  The  tre- 
mendous growth  and  beauty  of  this  tree  will 
in  turn  remind  all  Americans  of  the  unique 
pride  and  pioneer  achievement  of  Oregon 
and  Oregonians.* 


THE  AMTRAK  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT 


HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHUL 

OP  NORTH  CAROLWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  27,  1983 

•  BCr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  introducing  by  request  the 
administration's  bill  to  reauthorize  the 
National  Rail  Passenger  Corporation 
(Amtrak). 

The  bill,  entitled  the  Amtrak  Im- 
provement Act  of  1983,  would  author- 
ize fimds  to  be  appropriated  to 
Amtrak  at  levels  of  $682  million  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  $650  million  for 
fiscal  year  1985. 

As  pointed  out  by  Secretary  Dole  in 
her  letter  of  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress, these  authorization  levels  will 
cover  Amtrak's  operating  expenses, 
capital  acquisitions  and  improvements, 
and  labor  protection  obligations.  The 
Secretary  notes  that: 

With  effective  management  and  cost  con- 
trol. Amtrak  can  operate  its  nationwide 
system  within  these  subsidy  levels.  Any 
route  reductions  that  may  occur  will  result 
fit>m  the  application  of  statutory  ridership 
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criteria  and  financial  standards,  not  from 
Fednml  budgetary  structures. 

The  administration's  bill  would 
amend  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
in  several  respects. 

First,  the  bill  would  increase  the 
State's  contribution  to  rail  passenger 
service  under  section  403  (b)  and  (d)  of 
the  Act.  Specifically,  it  would  require 
a  State  or  locality  to  contribute  100 
percent  of  the  long-term  avoidable 
losses  of  operating  the  service  plus  the 
associated  capital  costs,  and  labor  pro- 
tection obligations,  should  service  be 
discontinued. 

Currently,  a  State's  share  of  the 
costs  incuired  in  operating  section 
403(b)  service  is  45  percent  of  the 
short-term  avoidable  loss  in  the  first 
year  of  operation,  65  percent  in  each 
subsequent  year  plus  50  percent  of  the 
associated  capital  costs.  Secretary 
Dole  aptly  points  out  that: 

Since  403(b)  services  are  provided  at  the 
request  of  a  State  or  a  group  of  States  and 
usually  benefit  one  or  two  specific  States 
rather  than  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  the  beneficiaries  to  subsidize 
them. 

Similarly,  the  Secretary  indicates 
the  operation  of  commuter  services 
under  section  403(d)  is  a  local,  rather 
than  a  national  responsibility  and 
should  not  be  funded  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Second,  the  bill  would  amend  the 
labor  protection  program  for  Amtrak 
employees  deprived  of  emplojrment  by 
a  discontinuance  of  rail  service.  Under 
the  administration's  proposal,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  and  la)x>r 
representatives  together  would  frame 
a  new  labor  protection  arrangement 
comparable  to  that  afforded  Conrail 
employees. 

Finally,  the  administration's  bill 
would  exempt  passenger  service  oper- 
ated by  a  railroad  on  behalf  of  Amtrak 
from  State  laws  mandating  the 
number  of  crew  members  required  to 
perform  particular  tasks.  Amtrak  serv- 
ices in  the  Northeast  are  currently 
exempt  from  these  "full  crew"  laws. 
This  proposal  would  then,  simply 
extend  that  exemption  to  services  op- 
erated for  Amtrak  by  others.* 


CRIME  VICTIMS  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  AprU  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  our 
society,  accused  perpetrators  of  violent 
crimes  are  tried  and  punished  through 
the  criminal  justice  system.  Legal 
counsel  is  provided  to  insure  the  rights 
of  the  accused  are  preserved. 

But    does    our    responsibility    end 
there?  What  of  the  victims  of  violent 
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crimes,  the  permanent,  or  disabling  in- 
juries suffered,  the  mental  and  emo- 
tional anguish  endured  by  both  the 
victim  and  the  family? 

My  coUeagues,  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey  has 
made  great  strides  in  recognizing  the 
plight  of  crime  victims  and  in  giving 
them  public  support.  Many  counties  in 
our  State  have  crime  victim  assistance 
units. 

Much  of  the  groundwork  for  crime 
victim  assistance  programs  and  efforts 
to  promote  public  awareness  Is  due,  in 
part,  to  a  courageous  man  who  has 
worked  tirelessly  for  the  forgotten  ele- 
ment of  our  Justice  system:  The  crime 
victim.  This  man.  whom  I  rise  to  pay 
tribute  to  today,  is  Mr.  Robert  Gray- 
son, the  chairman  of  the  New  Jersey 
Council  on  Crime  Victims. 

In  1975,  Mr.  Grayson  was  the  victim 
of  a  vicious,  unprovoked  attack  by  a 
gang  of  four  men  which  left  Iiim  per- 
manently blind  in  the  right  eye.  "Fras- 
trated  and  angered  by  tlie  lact  of  sen- 
sitivity given  to  the  victim  by  the 
criminal  Justice  system.  Mr.  Grayson 
decided  to  pursue  a  career  as  a  crime 
victim  advocate. 

His  accomplishments  are  many  in- 
cluding spearheading  a  drive  to  bring 
the  plight  of  elderly  crime  victims  to 
the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  developing  the  Victim-Witness 
Assistance  Network  in  New  Jersey,  and 
writing  and  publishing  the  Victims 
Companion,  a  booklet  designed  to  fa- 
miliarize and  prepare  victims  for  court 
appearances. 

Mr.  Grayson  has  made  a  personal 
commitment  to  strengthening  New 
Jersey  State  laws  to  aid  crime  victims. 
He  developed  seven  State  laws,  Includ- 
ing a  bill  to  strengthen  the  powers  of 
the  Violent  CMmes  Compensation 
Board,  a  bill  calling  for  a  mandatory 
victim  impact  statement  to  be  filed  in 
the  presentencing  report,  and  stronger 
compensation  laws  for  senior  citizens. 
The  New  Jersey  State  Legislature  is 
currently  considering  the  crime  victim 
bill  of  rights. 

Appearing  before  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Subcommittee  on  CMme. 
Mr.  Grayson  addressed  the  issue  of 
what  the  Federal  CJovemment  can  do 
to  help  victims,  and  he  continues  to  do 
the  same  on  national  and  local  televi- 
sion and  radio. 

The  education  of  the  public  and  pro- 
viding rehabilitation  services  for  crime 
victims  are  necessary  goals  of  this  cru- 
sade. As  members  of  a  humane  and 
compassionate  society.  I  think  we  can 
do  no  less  than  to  commend  and  en- 
courage support  for  Mr.  Robert  Gray- 
son in  his  tireless  work  to  establish  a 
network  for  crime  victims  in  Amer- 
ica.* 


JMI 
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IDA  NUDEL 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

or  comncncTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Apnl  27.  1983 

•  Btrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
knowing  of  the  interest  of  my  col- 
leagues in  Ida  Nudel,  the  internation- 
ally known  Soviet  refusenik,  especially 
those  who  joined  me  last  year  in  the 
special  order  on  her  behalf.  I  wanted 
to  share  with  you  a  letter  that  Con- 
gresswomen  Ferraro,  Mikulski,  and  I 
sent  to  Ida  on  the  occasion  of  her  52d 
birthday.  The  letter  contains  informa- 
tion about  Ida  that  we  learned  from 
our  meeting  with  Ida's  sister,  Elana 
Fridman  in  Israel  during  our  recent 
visit  to  the  Middle  East,  and  attempts 
to  convey  to  Ida  that  we  have  not  and 
will  not  forget  her  plight. 
The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

CONORKSS  OF  THB  UwiTn)  STATKS, 

Washington,  D.C..  April  27.  1983. 
IdaNuskl 

Ulitas   Sovietskaya    64/2   Bendery   278102, 
Moldavia,  SSR  U.S.S.R. 

Dear  Ida:  We  want  to  extend  to  you  our 
best  and  most  heartfelt  wishes  on  your  52nd 
birthday  on  April  27,  1983. 

We  have  just  returned  from  Israel  where 
we  met  your  sister,  Elana,  and  learned  of 
the  hardship  and  harassment  which  you 
continue  to  face  since  your  release  from  Si- 
beria. We  learned  from  her,  and  from  others 
what  we  already  suspected— that  your  life 
continues  to  be  difficult,  and  that  your 
desire  to  live  in  freedom  and  dignity  in 
Israel  continues  to  be  thwarted.  Would  that 
the  achievement  of  your  desires  were  things 
we  could  easily  give  to  you  as  presents  on 
your  birthday. 

We  know  that  today,  another  year  has 
passed,  and  you  live  In  Moldavia,  in  an 
apartment  without  heat  or  water. 

We  know  that  you  are  in  ill  health,  and 
that  you  have  been  prevented  from  finding 
work  in  your  field. 

We  know  that  you  are  still  in  exile  from 
your  home  and  friends  In  Moscow,  although 
the  authorities  claim  your  exile  is  over. 

We  know  that  another  year  has  passed, 
and  you  are  still  in  Russia,  far  from  your  be- 
loved sister  in  Israel:  and  that  joining  her 
there  must  at  times  seem  a  distant  dream. 

We  know  that  you  are  another  year  older, 
and  that  you  still  suffer  at  the  hands  of  the 
Soviet  officials  because  you  dared  to  fight 
the  Soviet  regime  on  behalf  of  all  Soviet 
Jewish  Prisoners  of  Conscience. 

We  know  that  for  another  year  you  have 
been  an  inspiration  to  all  Soviet  Jews,  and 
to  those  around  the  world  who  cherish  free- 
dom, and  who  fight  against  tyranny  and  in- 
justice. 

We  know  all  these  things,  and  we  want  to 
share  with  you  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
forgotten  you.  We  have  not  forgotten  your 
bravery  or  your  suffering:  and  most  of  all, 
we  have  not  forgotten  your  desire  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel.  We  have  more  to  convey  to 
you  than  mere  birthday  greetings.  Our 
birthday  present  to  you  is  our  promise  to  do 
everything  we  can— including  contacting  na- 
tional leaders  on  your  behalf —to  obtain  per- 
mission for  you  to  join  your  sister  in  Israel. 

Also,  we  will  place  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
you  in  the  Congressional  Record,  where  all 
Members  of  Congress  will  see  it  and  be  re- 
minded of  your  continuing  struggle. 
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We  will  not  grow  lax  in  our  efforts  on 
your  behalf.  Another  year  has  passed  in  our 
lives  too,  one  that  has  strengthened  our  re- 
solve to  fight  for  you  and  for  your  life,  the 
way  you  have  fought  for  others. 

We  wiU  fight  for  the  goal  that  your  future 
birthdays  will  be  spent  in  happier  circum- 
stances, with  those  you  love,  in  the  place 
that  you  choose  to  live.  Our  thoughts  are 
with  you,  our  prayers  are  with  you,  and 
with  us  remains  the  determination  to  do  ev- 
erything in  our  power  to  make  your  birth- 
day wishes,  and  our  wishes  for  you,  become 
a  reality. 

Sincerely, 

Barbara  B.  Kknnkllt, 

GERALDINE  FlQlRARO, 

Barbara  Mikitlski. 

Members  of  Congress.m 
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THE  MEMPHIS  BLUES 
TRADITION 


LONG  ISLAND'S  SPECIAL 
OLYMPICS 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

or  NEW  YORK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Special  Olympics  has  assumed  a  treas- 
ured status  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
thousands  of  Americans. 

This  unique  and  exemplary  program 
has  performed  the  seemingly  impossi- 
ble for  children  who,  only  a  few  short 
years  ago,  were  forced  to  sit  and  watch 
when  it  came  to  athletic  competition. 
The  success  of  the  program  in  allow- 
ing these  children  to  compete— and 
perhaps  to  win— is  a  matter  of  record, 
and  Special  Olympics  has  been  instru- 
mental in  demonstrating  to  its  partici- 
pants that  life's  obstacles  can  be  over- 
come. 

On  April  30,  my  home  coimty  of  Suf- 
folk in  Long  Island's  Third  Congres- 
sional District  will  hold  its  annual  Spe- 
cial Olympics  at  Ward  Melville  High 
School.  A  tradition  since  1968,  the 
Special  Olympics  would  be  impossible 
without  an  enthusiastic  cadre  of  sup- 
porters and  volunteers  from  the  com- 
munity who  give  their  time  to  bring 
unforgettable  joy  to  the  participants. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  today  to  join  me 
in  saluting  the  unique  spirit  which 
drives  the  Special  Olympics.  The  par- 
ticipants may  not  be  the  Dave  Wottles 
or  the  Wilma  Rudolphs  of  the  future, 
but  for  one  glorious  day  they  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  build  enough 
dreams  to  carry  them  until  the  next 
year  and  the  next  Special  Olympics. 
They  may  not  have  the  skill  or  the 
good  fortune  to  win.  but  they  will 
know  the  thrill  of  trying,  of  giving 
their  best.* 


HON.  HAROLD  L  FORD 

or  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  27. 1983 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  great  pleasure  and  a  sense 
of  pride  that  I  have  the  opportunity 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  an  outstanding  event  that 
will  take  place  in  Washington  this 
week  spotlighting  the  rich  musical 
heritage  of  my  home,  Memphis,  Term. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution's  pro- 
gram in  black  American  culture  will 
celebrate  "The  Memphis  Blues  Tradi- 
tion" in  a  2-day  salute  to  the  blues, 
the  only  original  American  music  form 
which  developed  around  the  turn  of 
the  century  on  world  famous  Beale 
Street  in  Memphis.  This  event  marks 
the  second  time  this  season  the  Smith- 
sonian has  honored  the  cultural  con- 
tribution the  Memphis  region  has 
made  to  this  country's  musical  herit- 
age. In  the  fall,  a  weekend  spotlighted 
the  gospel  tradition  highlighting  the 
work  of  Rev.  Herbert  Brewster,  Sr.. 
composer,  playvirright  and  producer, 
who  for  50  years  has  conducted  a 
gospel  ministry  in  Memphis,  and  has 
been  a  major  force  in  the  development 
of  the  new  gospel  music  literature. 
This  weekend's  salute  to  the  "Mem- 
phis Blues  Tradition"  will  feature 
such  blues  greats  as  B.B.  King,  Bobby 
Blue  Blsuid  and  Memphis  Slim  who 
will  entertain  in  concert  on  Friday 
evening  and  join  in  an  examination  of 
the  tradition  on  Saturday. 

With  the  development  of  this  pro- 
gram of  black  American  performing 
arts  traditions,  the  Smithsonian  has 
offered  a  commitment  to  recognize  the 
importance  and  influence  of  the  rich 
musical  heritage  of  black  American 
music.  A  study  of  blues  music  notes 
the  diversity  of  people,  culture  and  re- 
gional styles  represented,  which 
evolved  into  a  soul-searching  commen- 
tary of  the  people  and  the  time.  Such 
tunes  as  W.C.  Handy's  "Memphis 
Blues"  composed  in  1907  and  many 
other  blues  standards  like  "Roll  and 
Tumble."  "Joe  Turner,"  and  "Poor  Boy 
Long  Ways  From  Home"  provide  the 
spark  to  generate  generations  of  soul- 
ful composers  and  melodies.  The  blues 
style  of  music  and  its  many  derivatives 
such  as  jazz  have  become  a  mainstay 
of  American  music  known  and  enjoyed 
by  peoples  the  world  over. 

The  history  of  Memphis  can  be 
traced  from  the  mid-19th  century 
through  the  flowing  lyrics  of  many 
blues  melodies.  The  river  port  city  of 
Memphis  was  founded  in  1819.  The 
1870's  brought  yellow  fever  epidemics 
which  ravaged  the  city.  By  1899  the 
city  had  slowly  regained  its  vitality  to 
become  a  prospering  center  for  black 
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culture  in  the  midsouth,  attracting 
musicians  from  all  over  the  region. 
The  history,  local  politics  and  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  south  were  gener- 
al topics  of  blues  compositions  like 
"Lawyer  Clark  Blues,"  "Working  Man 
Blues,"  and  "Beale  Street  Mess 
Around"  which  told  the  stories  of  the 
life  and  times  of  the  composers. 

The  stories  these  songs  tell  trace  the 
history  of  the  black  American.  This 
history  must  be  preserved  and  a  deep- 
ening understanding  and  appreciation 
encouraged.  In  an  effort  to  do  this  the 
Smithsonian  in  conjunction  with  the 
Memphis  Blues  Foundation  has  devel- 
oped a  music  curriculum  based  on  the 
blues  for  the  Memphis  city  schools  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  this  heritage 
and  history  on  to  future  generations. 

The  Smithsonian's  program  in  black 
American  culture  salute  to  "The  Mem- 
phis Blues  Tradition"  is  a  historic  oc- 
casion commemorating  the  value  that 
Beale  Street  and  the  blues  have  had 
on  shaping  American  music.  Memphis 
has  provided  the  spark  and  talent  for 
generations  of  musicians  who  have 
made  the  music  industry  what  it  is 
today.  I  am  indeed  proud  to  represent 
the  district  that  is  known  worldwide  as 
the  "Home  of  the  Blues."* 


CONABLE  CONSTITUENT  POLL 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
always,  a  constituent  questionnaire  on 
the  issues  before  us  produces  instruc- 
tive information  on  the  people's  views. 

We  have  recently  completed  the  tab- 
ulation of  responses  to  this  year's  con- 
stituent poll  in  the  30th  Congressional 
District  of  New  York,  and  I  am  sub- 
mitting the  results  for  the  consider- 
ation of  our  colleagues  and  others  who 
examine  this  Record.  More  than 
26.000  persons  responded  to  the  poll 
this  year,  reflecting  the  high  interest 
of  an  informed,  literate  constituency. 

The  poll  results  follow: 

Resttlts  or  1983  Congressional 
Questionnaire 

(Figures  in  percent! 

(1)  Do  you  favor  adjusting  income  tax 
brackets  by  the  cost  of  living  to  prevent  tax- 
payers being  moved  into  higher  brackets  by 
inflation?— Yes  85.0:  no  13.5. 

(2)  Do  you  favor  a  tax  credit  up  to  $300 
for  tuition  expenses  at  private  elementary 
and  secondary  schools?— Yes  43.5:  no  51.5. 

(3)  To  make  up  a  long-term  deficit  in  the 
social  security  fund  after  the  year  2000,  do 
you  favor 

(a)  Raising  social  security  taxes  at  that 
time?— Yes  39.5;  no  34.0. 

(b)  Gradually  increasing  the  retirement 
age  from  65  to  66?— Yes  55.5:  no  27.5. 

(4)  Should  civilian  Federal  employees  be 
included  in  social  security?— Yes  82.0;  no 
15.0. 
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(5)  How  confident  are  you  that  social  se- 
curity benefits  will  be  available  to  people  re- 
tiring 20  years  from  now? 

(a)  Very  confident?— Yes  19.5;  no  18.0. 
(b>  Somewhat  confident?— Yes  43.5;   no 
11.0. 
(c)  Not  at  aU?— Yes  35.5;  no  13.5. 

(6)  To  increase  temporary  employment  by 
about  500,000  jobs,  should  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spend  an  additional  $5  to  $7  billion 
for  public  service  or  public  works  employ- 
ment?—Yes  47.5:  no  48.0. 

(7)  Should  Government  Increase  barriers 
to  importing  foreign  products  into  our  coun- 
try even  though  it  could  tend  to  reduce  our 
exports?— Yes  42.0;  no  55.5. 

(8)  Which  long  term  economic  problems 
are  our  major  concern?  (Rate  in  order) 

(1)  Unemployment. 

(2)  Budget  deficits. 

(3)  Inflation. 

(4)  High  taxes. 

(5)  High  interest  rates. 

(6)  Other. 

(9)  Check  the  programs  for  which  you 
favor  freezing/lowering  Federal  spending. 

( 1 )  Government  pay  and  pensions. 

(2)  National  defense. 

(3)  Food  stamps. 

(4)  Welfare  assistance. 

(5)  Farm  price  supports. 

(6)  College  student  aid. 

(7)  Housing  subsidies. 

(8)  Medicare  and  medicaid. 

(10)  What  is  the  Nation's  No.  1  need? 

(1)  More  employment. 

(2)  Balance  Federal  budget. 

(3)  Honesty  and  leadership. 

(4)  Less  government. 

(5)  Improved  economy. 

(6)  Hold  down  inflation.* 


GOVERNMENT  INTRUSION  IN 
OUR  LIVES 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  never 
cease  to  be  amazed  at  the  incredibly 
tortured  and  tortuous  web  of  Govern- 
ment intruision  in  our  lives.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  consequences  of  this  intru- 
sion are  often  brutal  and  shocking, 
even  to  one  who  is  already  rather  cyni- 
cal about  Government. 

The  latest  outrage  concerns  Federal 
energy  policy.  Federal  regulation  of 
hospital  practices,  and  the  deaths  of 
thousands  of  people  from  a  mysterious 
malady  known  as  Legionnaire's  dis- 
ease. 

During  the  1970's,  when  Govern- 
ment regulated  and  controlled  our  Na- 
tion's energy  resources,  the  policy 
planners  created  such  havoc  in  the 
marketplace— such  shortages  and  high 
prices— that  they  found  it  necessary  to 
institute  austerity  measures  to  cut 
down  on  the  use  of  energy.  Everyone 
remembers  the  gaslines.  the  uncom- 
fortable temperatures  in  public  build- 
ings, and  the  constant  reminders  from 
Government  not  to  be  fuellsh.  What 
rot.  The  entire  so-called  crisis  was  con- 
ceived and  manufactured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  as  were  the  subse- 
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quent.  fumbling  efforts  to  manage  the 
crisis. 

At  least  the  foolishness  seemed  rela- 
tively innocuous  then.  We  were  all  in- 
convenienced—some more  than 
others— but  there  was  little  serious 
damage  apparent. 

So  it  seemed  at  the  time.  Now  we 
have  learned  that  the  damage  was  far 
greater  than  we  imagined.  Scientists 
at  Ohio  State  University  have  discov- 
ered, during  the  course  of  a  3-year 
study,  that  Federal  energy  conserva- 
tion measures— specifically,  a  Federal 
requirement  that  hospitals  lower  the 
temperature  at  which  they  maintained 
hot  water  supplies  from  140*  to  110'— 
were  directly  responsible  for  the  infa- 
mous Legionnaire's  disease,  which  in- 
fected hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  and  took  the  lives  of  so  many 
Americans. 

This  Federal  policy  dictate  "created 
a  near-perfect  environment  for  the 
bacteria  to  thrive."  according  to  a  UPI 
report  quoting  the  study's  findings.  By 
forcing  hospitals  to  cool  down  their 
water  supply,  our  Government  took 
the  lives  of  American  citizens. 

This  somber  news  of  Government 
culpability  raises  important  questions 
about  the  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  bureaucrats  who  con- 
ceived and  administered  those  fatal 
policies.  Through  administrative  fiat 
(mandatory  energy  conservation  poli- 
cies and  the  use  of  Federal  accredita- 
tion pr(x;edures  to  force  hospitals  into 
compliance),  the  U.S.  Government 
took  actions  that  brought  death  to  in- 
no<^ent  Americans.  How  should  the 
Government  pay? 

If  I.  as  a  physician,  instituted  prac- 
tices or  established  policies  that  led  to 
deaths  among  my  patients.  I  would  be 
liable  for  charges  of  malpractice— and 
rightly  so.  But  the  U.S.  Government, 
by  forcing  unsafe  policies  on  American 
hospitals,  has  done  just  that;  it  has 
killed  innocent  people. 

This  sad,  sorry  spectacle  comes  as  no 
great  surprise  to  those  of  us  who  are 
famUiar  with  the  ways  of  government. 
People  suffer  and  die  routinely,  need- 
lessly, as  a  result  of  mindless  govern- 
ment policies  and  misguided  interfer- 
ence in  medical  csjre. 

As  a  physician,  I  sometimes  send  pa- 
tients to  Mexico  to  receive  treatments 
they  c»nnot  get  here  in  the  United 
States.  My  colleagues  do  the  same. 

In  the  North,  surgeons  send  patients 
to  Canada  to  receive  a  proven,  nonsur- 
gical treatment  for  severe  back  pain 
that  the  FDA  has  not  gotten  around 
to  stamping  "U.S.  Government-ap- 
proved." 

But  the  policies  that  led  to  death 
from  Legionnaire's  disease  were  not 
only  Government  approved,  but  Gov- 
ernment sponsored.  How  do  we  assess 
the  blame  for  this?  Just  as  important, 
when  wiU  we  in  Congress  resolve  to 
put  a  stop  to  this,  to  strip  government 
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of  the  capacity  for  inflicting  this  kind 
of  destruction  on  the  American 
people?* 


REMEMBRANCE  OF  THE 
ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

OPNEW  JKRSET 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  21.  1983 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragedy  that  befell  1.5  million  Armeni- 
ans at  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks  serves  as  a  reminder  to  us  all 
that  persecution,  hatred,  and  the  de- 
struction of  an  entire  people  is  some- 
thing that  did  happen,  can  happen, 
and  will  happen  if  we  are  not  con- 
stantly vigilant. 

This  solemn  occasion  is  a  time  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  Armenian 
men.  women,  and  children  who  were 
destroyed  in  the  years  1915-23  as  well 
as  to  praise  the  spirit  of  the  Armenian 
people.  Their  courage,  their  determi- 
nation, and  their  refusal  to  forget 
their  slaughtered  sisters  and  brothers 
should  not  go  unrecognized. 

We  should  also  consider  the  lessons 
of  the  Armenian  genocide,  lessons  we 
should  have  learned  long  ago.  When 
Hitler  planned  for  the  "final  solution" 
of  the  Jews  in  Europe,  he  reportedly 
asked  rhetorically:  "Who  remembers 
the  Armenians?"  Tragically,  few  did 
remember.  I  can  think  of  no  starker 
example  of  how  the  world's  failure  to 
cry  out  against  persecution  allowed 
tragedy  to  occur  again. 

The  Armenian  genocide  is  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Holocaust  Memorial  that 
will,  we  hope,  keep  alive  the  memory 
of  the  victims  of  genocide  wherever  it 
has  occurred.  We  must  keep  that 
memory  alive  if  we  are  to  live  in  a  civ- 
ilized world  where  the  atrocities  we 
have  seen  in  this  century  will  not  be 
tolerated.* 


UNIQUE  FIRE  SAFETY  PROGRAM 
IN  ARKANSAS 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  PEMIISTLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  16,  1983,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research  and  Technology  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology held  hearings  on  the  Federal 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act.  A 
bill  reauthorizing  the  act  will  be  con- 
sidered soon  by  the  House.  Congress- 
man Beryl  Anthony  submitted  testi- 
mony for  the  record  of  that  hearing 
which  described  a  comprehensive  ap- 
proach to  fire  safety  in  Arkansas 
called  Operation  Dixieland.  My  col- 
league's statement  provides  an  exam- 
ple of  a  combined  effort  by  Federal. 
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state,  and  local  officials  to  combat  the 
fire  problem. 

STATmxirr  bt  Cohgrxssmam  Bkrtl 
AiiTBOirT,  Jr. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
share  with  the  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee, a  progress  report  on  Operation  Dixie- 
land. 

When  most  people  think  of  fire  protection 
they  think  of  a  red  truck,  lights  flashing,  a 
siren  shrieking,  rushing  to  a  blazing  build- 
ing. 

Fire  engines  are  a  colorful  and  important 
part  of  fire  protection,  but  there  is  more  to 
fire  protection  than  equipment  and  putting 
out  fires.  A  really  effective  fire  protection 
system  is  one  in  which  people  and  equip- 
ment work  together  to  prevent  fires. 

The  United  States'  fire  death  rate  exceeds 
that  of  all  other  industrialized  nations.  Of 
the  10  states  with  the  worst  fire  death  rates, 
nine  are  southeastern,  including  my  own 
state  of  Arkansas.  An  estimated  100  to  120 
persons  are  killed  each  year  by  fire  in  Ar- 
kansas and  another  500  persons  are  injured 
annually  in  fires. 

The  rate  of  death  due  to  fire  is  higher  for 
people  who  live  in  rural  areas,  those  whose 
incomes  are  below  the  poverty  level,  and 
blacks. 

Since  coming  to  Congress  I  have  been  ad- 
vocating that  states  develop  master  plans 
for  fire  protection.  Master  planning  pro- 
vides an  organized  approach  to  defining,  ob- 
taining, and  maintaining  the  level  of  fire 
safety  and  the  consequent  tire  prevention 
and  control  system  desired  by  a  conununity. 
Citizen  awareness  and  participation  in  fire 
protection  is  the  key  to  the  success  of 
master  planning. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency's  U.S.  Fire 
Administration  to  develop  a  unique  and 
comprehensive  approach  to  fire  safety  in 
Arkansas  called  Operation  Dixieland.  It  is  a 
combined  effort  by  federal,  state,  and  local 
officials.  The  U.S.  Fire  Administration  is 
working  closely  with  the  Arkansas  Fire 
Academy  at  Camden,  the  state  focus  for  the 
project,  and  with  other  state  agencies,  local 
communities,  and  the  private  sector. 

Under  Operation  Dixieland,  a  multi-pro- 
gram approach  to  fire  safety-ranging  from  a 
Sesame  Street  Plre  Safety  Program  aimed 
at  pre-school  children,  to  the  training  of  fire 
personnel  at  the  National  Fire  Academy,  to 
research  into  and  testing  of  new  designs  in 
protective  fire  fighter  clothing,  to  the  train- 
ing of  citizens  to  detect  fire  hazards  in  their 
homes  and  conununities— has  been  devel- 
oped. 

With  initial  funding  of  $80,000  from  the 
U.S.  Fire  Administration.  Operation  Dixie- 
land began  in  October.  1980.  Although  the 
project  received  federal  funding  only 
through  September,  1982,  the  programs  of 
Operation  Dixieland  have  continued.  Specif- 
ic accomplistiments  of  this  unique  program 
include: 

National  Fire  Academy  Campus  Courses. 
Through  Operation  Dixieland,  51  students 
have  been  sent  to  the  National  Fire  Acade- 
my in  Maryland  for  special  training.  This 
has  increased  the  level  of  preparedness  of 
the  Arkansas  Fire  service.  These  people 
have  in  turn  shared  their  training  with 
other  Arkansas  fire  departments. 

Public  Fire  Education  Programs.  A  special 
program  on  public  education  has  been  es- 
tablished at  the  Morris  Booker  Memorial 
College  in  Dermott,  Arkansas.  The  persons 
trained  through  this  program  are  now  work- 
ing throughout  the  State  in  public  fire  edu- 
cation programs.  In  addition,  public  service 
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aimouncements  and  programs  on  smoke  de- 
tectors, kerosene  heaters,  woodbumlng 
stoves  and  other  relevant  topics  continue  to 
be  used  in  the  State.  A  statewide  Public 
Education  Resource  Catalog  has  been  devel- 
oped and  is  in  use  by  local  fire  departments. 
The  catalog  details  the  resources  available 
for  public  education  activities,  as  well  as 
those  available  for  training  purposes.  Four 
Fire  Service  Resource  Centers  have  also 
been  established  in  the  state.  These  centers 
stock  basic  information  and  visual  aid  equip- 
ment which  local  fire  departments  can  use 
in  conducting  their  in-house  or  public  edu- 
cation seminars. 

Residential  Fire  Safety  Surveys.  Hundreds 
of  homes  have  been  surveyed  in  Arkansas 
by  volunteers  who  are  trained  to  detect  haz- 
ardous conditions  and  counsel  the  home- 
owner on  how  to  correct  problems.  The 
survey  has  collected  valuable  information 
on  local  fire  problems  which  assists  local 
fire  departments  in  their  fire  protection 
planning.  Efforts  have  been  directed  toward 
reaching  those  segments  of  the  population 
which  are  experiencing  a  high  Incidence  of 
fire  deaths  and  injury. 

Fire  Incidence  Reporting  System.  This 
system  is  allowing  the  Arkansas  Fire  Service 
to  move  into  the  field  of  detailed  fire  inci- 
dence reporting.  We  do  not  yet  understand 
as  much  as  we  should  about  our  fire  prob- 
lem, but  with  proper  use  of  this  data,  the 
fire  service  can  more  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently address  the  problem. 

Sesame  Street  Pre-School  Fire  Safety. 
This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  public 
education  efforts  in  the  state.  Short  term 
benefits  of  the  project  were  directed  at  re- 
ducing the  fire  death  and  injury  rates  of 
pre-school  children.  The  program  also  in- 
creased the  fire  danger  awareness  of  these 
children,  thus  providing  fire  safety  behavior 
patterns  that  will  be  retained.  Five  thou- 
sand pre-school  children  in  four  Arkansas 
cities  have  been  trained  in  bum  prevention, 
fire  danger  awareness,  and  "stop,  drop  and 
roll"  techniques  through  the  program. 

Project  Fires  Protective  Clothing.  A  coop- 
erative research  project  with  FEMA's  Na- 
tional Fire  Data  Center  has  been  conducted 
in  an  effort  to  test  new  designs  in  protective 
fire  fighter  clothing. 

This  is,  by  no  means,  a  complete  account 
of  the  projects  or  progress  made  through 
Operation  Dixieland.  In  Arkansas  we  are 
hopeful  that  Operation  Dixieland '  will 
become  the  model  for  the  Southeastern 
states  and  the  entire  country.  We  have  al- 
ready learned  that  the  program  will  have  to 
be  modified  and  adapted  to  the  unique 
needs  of  each  state  and  region.  We  found  in 
Arkansas  that  the  fire  problems  are  as 
varied  as  the  state  itself.  No  one  program  or 
approach  was  applicable  statewide. 

The  key  ingredients  for  our  success  has 
been  cooperation  between  state,  local,  and 
federal  officials;  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive master  plan  for  fire  safety;  and 
citizen  awareness  and  participation  in  fire 
protection. 

I  believe  the  funds  we  received  under  the 
authority  of  Federal  Fire  Prevention  Con- 
trol Act  have  resulted  in  better  fire  safety 
for  the  people  of  my  state.  I  urge  you  to 
take  the  success  of  this  project  into  consid- 
eration as  you  review  this  legislation.* 


WHAT  THE  JOBS  BILL  IS  WORTH 
TO  GEORGIA 


HON.  ELUOn  H.  LEVITAS 


OP  QBOROIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  last  week  discussed  the 
skepticism  among  officials  in  the  State 
of  Georgia  as  to  Just  how  much  the 
Jobs  bUl,  passed  by  Congress  last 
month,  would  do  in  the  way  of  creat- 
ing Jobs  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  The 
article  points  to  a  nimiber  of  problems 
with  the  legislation  which  will  limit 
the  number  and  type  of  jobs  to  be  cre- 
ated as  a  result  of  the  bill. 

One  of  the  reasons  I  voted  against 
the  Jobs  bill  was  becaiise  I  foresaw 
many  of  the  problems  which  the  State 
officials  mentioned  in  this  article  are 
now  facing.  I  would  like  to  place  the 
article  in  the  Record  and  call  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

[From  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  Apr.  20, 
19831 

What  is  Jobs  Bill  Worth  to  Oborgia? 

state  oppicials  cohtosed  by  provisions 
(By  Celia  W.  Dugger) 

Georgia  is  expected  to  get  $35  million  of 
the  $4.6  bUlion  Jobs  bUl  President  Reagan 
signed  last  month,  but  sUte  officials  are 
skeptical  about  how  many  Jobs  will  be  cre- 
ated and  say  they  are  befuddled  by  the 
hodge-podge  way  the  funds  are  being  dis- 
tributed. 

The  funds  are  to  be  spent  on  a  host  of 
programs,  many  of  which  are  already  in 
place.  They  will  help  build  libraries,  provide 
daycare  for  working  parents,  train  and 
locate  jobs  for  laid-off  employees,  and 
weatherize  homes,  hospitals  and  schools, 
among  many  other  things. 

The  Department  of  Himian  Resources  ex- 
pects to  receive  about  $14  million,  much  of 
which  will  probably  be  used  to  help  people 
get  and  keep  jobs.  But  DHR  budget  director 
Dottie  Roach  cautions  that  DHR  will  not  be 
providing  many  Jobs  directly  to  the  unem- 
ployed. 

Job  creation  "will  only  be  substantial  if 
there  are  job  opportunities.  If  the  private 
sector  doesn't  hire  people,  (the  funds)  will 
not  provide  any  jobs,"  she  said. 

State  budget  director  Clark  Stevens  point- 
ed out  that  the  funds  are  for  one-time  ex- 
penditures and  said  Crov.  Joe  Frank  Harris 
wants  to  avoid  creating  obligations  the  state 
would  have  to  pay  for  when  the  Jobs  bill 
fimds  run  out. 

As  a  result,  the  state  will  emphasize 
projects  that  involve  short-term  construc- 
tion, equipment  purchases  and  Job  training, 
he  said.  The  jobs  bill  is  "just  not  going  to 
create  lasting  jobs  in  Georgia,"  he  said. 

Larry  Williams,  an  analyst  in  the  state 
Office  of  Planning  and  Budget,  sat  with  a 
two-inch  stack  of  paper  in  front  of  him 
Monday  and  tried  to  explain  which  of  more 
than  a  dozen  federal  agencies  will  be  funnel- 
ing  money  to  numerous  state  agencies. 

The  Jobs  bill,  passed  hurriedly  as  a  dra- 
matic statement  of  Congress'  concern  about 
unemployment,  was  signed  almost  a  month 
ago,  but  the  state  still  has  not  received  firm 
figures  for  how  much  money  it  will  get,  how 
much  time  it  will  have  to  spend  the  funds. 
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or  what  rules  will  govern  how  the  money  is 
8t>ent. 

"There's  no  coordination  responsibility  at 
the  federal  level,"  Williams  said.  "It's  hard 
to  spend  money  like  this." 

Another  state  official,  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified,  said  implementation  of  the  Jobs 
bill  "makes  a  Chinese  fire  drill  look  order- 
ly." He  said  the  bill  became  "one  gigantic 
Christmas  tree,"  with  the  funds  from  It 
spread  among  a  variety  of  programs. 

Gov.  Joe  Frank  Harris  has  asked  state 
agency  heads  to  submit  project  proposals 
for  jobs  bUl  funds,  including  information  on 
the  number  of  jobs  that  would  be  created. 
Budget  officials  said  they  expect  the  pro- 
posals to  come  in  this  week. 

Georgia,  which  had  an  8.5  percent  unem- 
ployment rate  In  February,  considerably 
lower  than  the  national  rate  of  10.4  percent, 
will  not  get  proportionately  as  much  fund- 
ing as  other  states  that  have  been  hard  hit 
by  the  recession.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  Febniary 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  conunittees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dally 
Digest  will  prepare  this  Information 
for  printing  In  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
April  28,  1983,  may  be  found  In  the 
Dally  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  ScHEDinxo 

APRIL  29 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
and  the  Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 

SD-116 
9:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  73,  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  volun- 
tary school  prayer. 


10129 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  249,  to  make  per- 
manent and  extend  the  exclusion  from 
income  for  amounts  paid  under  educa- 
tional assistance  programs,  and  S.  825. 
to  exclude  income  from  the  sale  of  ,^ 
membership  lists  from  the  unrelated  . 
business  Income  tax  on  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations, 

SD-21S 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
conunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  32  and  S.  33,  bills 
to  prohibit  the  owner  of  certain  audio- 
visual equipment  from  renting,  leas- 
ing, or  lending  for  commercial  advan- 
tage without  the  authorization  of  the 
copyright  owner. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1003, 
authorizing  funds  through  fiscal  year 
1986  for  child  abuse  prevention  and 
treatment  and  adoption  reform  pro- 
grams,  and  proposed  legislation  au- 
thorizing funds  for  the  Domestic  Vol- 
unteer Service  Act. 

SD-430 

MAT  2 

8:30  a.m. 

Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Health,  Health  Care  Financing  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Office  of  Human  De- 
velopment Services,  all  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services; 
vocational  and  adult  education  pro- 
grams, bilingual  education  programs, 
and  libraries,  all  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  certain  programs  of  re- 
lated agencies. 

SI>-1I6 
9:00  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Water  and  Power  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  622,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  under- 
take feasibility  investigations.  S.  662, 
to  provide  for  confirmation  of  the  re- 
payment contract  of  the  Dallas  Creek 
participating  project  of  the  Upper  Col- 
orado storage  project,  S.  805,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Santa  Margarite  project,  (Califor- 
nia, and  S.  818,  to  authorize  the  re- 
placement of  existing  pump  casings  in 
Robert  B.  Griffith  water  project 
pumping  plants  lA  and  2A  (formerly 
the  southern  Nevada  water  project). 

SD-138 
10:00  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
conunittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
President's  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's research  and  development  pro- 
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snms.  focusing  on  nuclear  waste  ac- 
tiviUes. 

SD-366 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  883  and  S.  558, 
bills  to  expedite  exploration  and  devel- 
opment of  geothermal  resources. 

SO-562 
10:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  73,  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  relating  to 
voluntary  school  prayer. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Mineral  Management  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  the  Advisory 
Council  on  Historic  Preservation. 

SD-138 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Malcolm  R.  Bamebey.  of  Texas,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Belize. 

SD-419 
4:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Closed    briefing    on    the    CSIS    Soviet 
Project    (Center    for    Strategic    and 
International     Studies,     Georgetown 
University). 

SI>-116.  Capitol 

MAY  3 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Health  Resources  and  Services  Admin- 
istration, National  Eye  Institute,  both 
of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  elementary  and 
secondary  education  programs,  and 
higher  education  programs,  both  of 
the  Department  of  Education. 

SD-116 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
the  current  state  of  and  competition 
within  the  financial  services  industry. 

SD-538 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
President's  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's research  and  development  pro- 
grams. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation. 

SEM30 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  811.  proposed 
Health   Care   for  Displaced  Workers 
Act 

SD-430 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Oovemment  Affairs 

Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  allegations 
of  fraud  and  misapplication  of  govern- 
ment funds  in  the  shipbuilding  indus- 
try. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
Joint  Economic 

Economic  Goals  and  Intergovermnental 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  international  com- 
parisions  of  student  achievement,  and 
to  examine  the  shortage  of  teachers  in 
the  math  and  science  fields. 

SR-232A 
10:15  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Richard  S.  Williamson,  of  Virginia,  to 
be  the  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Vienna  Office 
of   the   United   Nations   and   Deputy 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  with  the  rank  of  Am- 
bassador. 

SI>-419 

MAY  4 

9:00  ajn. 
Armed  Services 

Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection  Subcom- 
mittee 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up  cer- 
tain provisions  of  S.  675,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  military 
programs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

SR-222 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  relating  to  science  educa- 
tion. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  restmie  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimate  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
goverrmient  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

SD-192 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To    continue    oversight     hearings     to 
review  the  current  state  of  and  compe- 
tition within  the  financial  services  in- 
dustry. 

SD-538 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  allega- 
tions of  fraud  and  misapplication  of 
government  funds  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry. 

SD-342 


Apnl  27,  1983 


Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  829,  proposed 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act. 

SD-226 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  certain  as- 
pects of  the  proposed  Federal  budget. 

SD-124 
10:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  supplemental 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983  for  the  defens.e  es- 
tablishment. 

SD-192 
Armed  Services 
Preparedness  Subcommittee 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up  cer- 
tain provisions  of  S.  675.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  military 
programs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

SR-222 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

MAYS 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  certain  sec- 
ondary market  and  mortgage  foreclo- 
sure issues. 

SD-538 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  772,  to  establish 
an  Interagency  Committee  on  Smok- 
ing and  Health  to  coordinate  Federal 
and  private  activities  to  educate  the 
public  about  the  health  hazards  of 
smoking. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

SD-138 
Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up  cer- 
tain provisions  of  S.  675.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  military 
programs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  S.  989.  proposed  Omnibus 
Military  Personnel  Act. 

SR-232A 
EInergy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 


Apnl  27, 1983 


11:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  (New  York 
City  loan  program),  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  National  Credit 
Union  Administration,  and  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-124 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Tactical  Warfare  Subcommittee 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up  cer- 
tain provisions  of  S.  675,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  military 
programs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

SR-222 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  81  and  S.  141. 
bills  to  revise  current  law  relating  to 
civil  actions  for  the  deprivation  of 
rights. 

SD-226 

MAY  6 

9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up  8. 
720.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1984    for   military    construction    pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

SR-222 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  to  review  fi- 
nancing mechanisms,  interim  storage, 
fill  capacity,  and  other  related  issues. 

SI>-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Information  Management  and  Regulatory 
Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1980. 

MAY  9 

8:30  a.m. 

Armed  Services 

Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up  cer- 
tain provisions  of  S.  675,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  military 
programs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, S.  1106,  authorizing  funds  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 

1983  for  national  security  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  and  S. 
1107,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 

1984  and  1985  for  national  security 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

SR-222 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  re- 
quests for  fiscal  year  1984  for  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  cost  sharing. 

SD-215 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


10:001 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Senate  study  group  on 
U.S.  Senate  practice  and  procedure. 

SR-301 

MAY  10 

8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services,  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies 
Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Himian  Services. 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 
9:00  a.m. 
'Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
E.  Pendleton  James,  of  California,  to 
be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Communications  Satellite  Cor- 
poration. 

8R-232A 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  999.  proposed  , 
International        Telecommunications 
Act. 

SR-253 
■  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  home  health  care 
services. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  cer- 
tain defense  related  programs,  focus- 
ing on  arms  control  and  military  strat- 
egy. 

SD-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  matters  re- 
lating to  the  Senate  media  galleries, 
including  membership,  rules  and  pro- 
cedures, outside  activities  of  gallery 
staff,  space  and  facilities,  and  security 
clearances  for  gaUery  members. 

SR-301 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 
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MAY  11 


9:30  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  999.  pro- 
posed  International   Telecommunica- 
tions Act. 

SR-232A 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  oil  pipeline  deregu- 
lation. 

SD-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Goverrunental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia school  system's  career  oriented 
curriculum. 

SD-124 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  home  health 
care  services. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomlna- 
■  tions. 

SD-226 

MAY  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  tragedies  In- 
volving children. 

SD-562 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  computerization  of 
criminal  history. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  772,  to  estab- 
lish an  Interagency  Committee  on 
Smoking  and  Health  to  coordinate 
Federal  and  private  activities  to  edu- 
cate the  public  about  the  health  haz- 
ards of  smoking. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  territo- 
rial affairs. 

SD-192 


JMI 
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Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  81  and  S.  141. 
bills  to  revise  current  law  relating  to 
civil  actions   for  the  deprivation   of 
rights. 

SD-226 

MAY  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  137,  to  permit 
the  continued  issuance  of  mortgage 
revenue  bonds  after  December  31. 
1983.  and  S.  1061.  to  revise  certain  IRS 
provisions  relating  to  the  tax  treat- 
,  ment  of  bonds  that  are  guaranteed  by 
certain  Federal  agencies. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  marli  up  S.772.  to 
establish  an  Interagency  Committee 
on  Smoking  and  Health  to  coordinate 
Federal  and  private  activities  to  edu- 
cate the  public  about  the  health  haz- 
ards of  smoking. 

SD-430 
10:00 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  fire  safety 
matters. 

SD-430 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-226 


\ 


MAT  16 


9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 
To  resiune  hearings  on  S.  610.  to  encour- 
age college  student-athletes  to  com- 
plete their  undergraduate  education 
before  becoming  professional  athletes. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  progress 
made  in  the  treatment  of  Alzheimer's 
disease. 

SD-430 

MAY  17 
9:30  a.m. 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  85.  to  provide  for 
public  financing  of  U-S.  Senate  gener- 
al election  campaigns.  S.  151.  to  limit 
contributions  to  U.S.  Senate  cam- 
paigns by  certain  multicandidate  polit- 
ical conmiittees.  S.  732.  to  increase  in- 
dividual and  party  participation,  to 
provide  for  the  adjustment  of  contri- 
bution limits,  and  to  allow  candidates 
to  control  expenditures  made  on  their 
behalf,  S.  810,  to  provide  for  certain 
adjustments  in  campaign  contribution 
limits,  and  other  pending  legislation. 

SR-301 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  t>ending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
2:00  pjn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1031.  S.  970.  and 
S.  865.  bills  to  provide  for  the  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  and  construction 
of  national  waterways. 

SD-406 

MAY  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Colmnbla  Subcommittee 
To  resume   hearings   on   the  status  of 
emergency  preparedness  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  metropolitan  area. 

SD-562 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
verse health  effects  from  exposure  to 
agent  orange,  and  other  related  mat- 
ters. 

SD-628 
2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To    continue    oversight     hearings    to 
review  adverse  health  effects  from  ex- 
posure to  agent  orange,  and  other  re- 
lated matters. 

SEM28 

MAY  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  372,  to  pro- 
mote interstate  commerce  by  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  in  the  writing  and 
selling  of  insurance  contracts. 

SR-253 
Judiciary 
Patents,    Copyrights    and    Trademarks 

Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  computer  chips  pro- 
tection 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  health  care  cost. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  696.  to  provide 
for  the  ratification  of  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Agreement  between  the  VS. 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
State  of  Texas  for  the  Management  of 
the  Matagorda  Island  State  Park  and 
Wildlife  Management  Area  A  Unit  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
in  Calhoun  County,  Texas. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  bankruptcy 
matters  relating  to  the  Manville  Cor- 
poration in  Denver.  Colorado. 

SD-562 


April  27, 198S 


April  27, 1983 


10:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  geo- 
politics of  strategic  and  critical  miner- 
als. 

8D-366 

MAY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  chemo- 
therapy In  the  treatment  of  cancer. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  orga- 
nized crime  in  the  United  States. 

SD-226 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  10,  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  equal 
rights  for  women  and  men,  and  on  re- 
lated measures. 

SD-628 

MAY  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subconunittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

SD-124 

MAY  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Em- 
ployee   Retirement    Income    Security 
Act  (ERISA). 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

SD-124 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  investigate  the 
use  of  offshore  banks,  trusts,  and  com- 
panies to  facilitate  criminal  activity  in 
the  United  States. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

MAY  25 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  problem  of  pa- 
rental kidnaping. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  health  care 
cost. 

SD-430 


10:00 1 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  investigate  the 
use  of  offshore  banks,  trusts,  and  com- 
panies to  facilitate  criminal  activity  in 
the  United  States. 

SD-342 
2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

JUNE8 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  certain  veterans'  com- 
pensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE9 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 

JUNE  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 

JUNE  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
revising    certain    provisions    of    the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landnun-Grlffln  Act). 

SD-430 

JUNE  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  activi- 
ties  of   the   Patent   and   Trademark 
Office.  Department  of  Commerce. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Alien 
Education  Assistance  Act. 

SD-430 
Veterans' Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
certain  health  care  and  other  services 
provided  Vietnam  veterans. 

SR-418 
2:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JUNE  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  deinstitutionaliza- 
tion of  certain  status  offenders. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion revising  certain  provisions  of  the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landrum-Griffln  Act). 

SD-430 


10133 


JUNE  29 


JUNE  20 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
izations for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 

JUNE  22 

9:30  aan. 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  patent  term  resto- 
ration. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit,  focusing  on  causes  and  remedies. 

SI>-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
health  care  services  for  veterans. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SI>-226 

JUNE  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit,  focusing  on  the  role  of  Federal 
policy. 

SD-430 

JUNE  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
izations for  refugee  programs. 

SI>-226 


9:30 1 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  bold  hearings  on  Federal  Oovem- 
mrat  patent  policy. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans' compensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE  30 
9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Juvenile  offenders 
of  serious  and  violent  crimes. 

SD-226 

JULY* 
0:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULY  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULY  27 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


CANCELLATIONS 

.APRIL  29 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources on  S.  425,  to  provide  equal 
access  and  opportunity  to  public 
school  students  who  wish  to  meet  vol- 
untarily for  religious  purposes. 

SD-430 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  Joint  hearings  with  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitution  on  S.  425.  to 
provide  equal  access  and  opportunity 
to  public  school  students  who  wish  to 
meet  voluntarily  for  religious  pur- 
poses. 

SD-430 


JMI 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  aju..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thuhmohd). 

PRATKR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  DJ>.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Eternal  God,  I  pray  today  for  leader- 
ship in  the  loneliness  of  decision. 
When  all  available  facts  are  in.  when 
the  data  has  been  processed  as  effec- 
tively as  possible,  when  counsel  has 
been  sought  and  received,  decision  is 
demanded  and  cannot  be  delegated. 

At  such  a  time  of  aloneness,  may 
Senators  remember  that  there  is  One 
to  Whom  they  may  turn  for  ultimate 
wisdom  and  guidance.  May  they  real- 
ise that  Thou  art  "closer  than  hands 
or  feet"— "nearer  than  breathing"— 
that  if  they  reach  for  Thee,  they  have 
alr^Miy  gone  too  far. 

May  they  know  gracioiis  God.  that 
Thou  art  more  ready  to  give  insight 
and  direction  than  they  to  receive. 
Bfoy  they  heed  the  admonition  of  the 
Apostle  James.  "You  have  not  because 
you  ask  not."  (James  4:  2).  Forbid  Lord 
that  they  should  deprive  themselves 
of  Thy  gracious  enabling.  We  pray  this 
in  the  name  of  Him  who  is  "Wonder- 
ful. Counselor,  Mighty  God.  Everlast- 
ing Father."  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
&fr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  exe- 
cution of  the  several  special  orders 
which  have  been  provided  for  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  longer  than 
30  minutes  in  length  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

naaCRATIOIl  UPOKM  AMD  COITTKOL— S.  92> 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  time  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  it  is 


{LegMative  day  of  Tuesday,  April  26, 1983) 

the  intention  of  the  leadership  on  this 
side  to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  S.  529.  the  immigra- 
tion bill. 

I  had  been  advised  that  there  may 
be  an  objection  to  proceeding  to  that 
by  unanimous  consent,  perhaps  objec- 
tions on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  but 
Senators  should  be  aware  that  notice 
has  been  given  now  for  many  days 
that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  proceed  to  this  matter  as  soon 
as  it  is  available  and  the  schedule  of 
the  Senate  suggests  that  it  is  appropri- 
ate. 

That  moment  has  arrived,  and  if 
there  is  an  objection  to  the  request  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  im- 
migration bill,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  move  to  the  consider- 
ation of  that  item  today. 

Mr.  President,  today  is  Thursday. 
Today  is  the  regular  late  day  of  the 
Senate  if  a  late  day  is  required. 

Senators  should  be  on  notice  that 
today  may  be  a  late  day.  If  we  are  de- 
bating the  motion  to  proceed,  and  I 
hope  we  are  not.  but  tf  we  are.  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership,  notwith- 
standing, to  stay  late  and  we  will 
debate  the  motion  to  proceed  tomor- 
row; we  will  debate  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed on  Saturday  if  necessary. 

THK  BUDGET  RXSOLDTION 

The  reason  I  may  sound  harsh  and 
adamant  on  that  subject  is  that  we 
have  the  budget  resolution  to  deal 
with  and  it  is  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion of  the  leadership  that  we  will 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
budget  resolution  on  Monday. 

I  have  a  strong  desire  to  get  up  the 
immigration  bill  and  to  pass  it,  to  dis- 
pose of  it  before  we  reach  the  budget 
resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  anticipate  that  the 
budget  resolution,  even  though  limited 
to  50  hours  of  debate  under  the  stat- 
ute, may  require  all  or  most  of  next 
week.  Therefore,  Senators  should  be 
on  notice  that  any  evening  and  all  eve- 
nings next  week  may  be  late  evenings 
because  I  feel  that  it  is  important  that 
we  finish  the  budget  resolution  as 
promptly  as  possible  and  within  the 
confines  of  the  days  available  to  the 
Senate  next  week. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  those  an- 
noimcements  are  happy  announce- 
ments, but  I  felt  Senators  should  be 
aware  of  them  at  this  time. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    last 
night.  President  Reagan  delivered  a 


major  address  on  U.S.  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America  before  a  Joint  session  of 
Congress  and  the  American  people, 
and  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  comment  briefly  on  his  re- 
marks. 

When  the  President  first  suggested 
the  idea  of  a  speech  before  a  Joint  ses- 
sion, many  were  skeptical;  they  called 
it  a  high  risk  venture,  one  which  could 
do  more  harm  than  good.  But  Presi- 
dent Reagan  was  firm  in  his  desire  to 
communicate  to  all  Americans  his 
commitment  to  Central  America,  and 
his  willingness  to  Join  in  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  sustain  the  independence  and 
freedom  of  countries  in  that  battered 
region.  And  he  was  right. 

In  his  speech.  President  Reagan  af- 
firmed that  U.S.  policy  in  Central 
America  is  based  on  an  undying  sup- 
port for  democracy,  reform  and 
human  rights.  He  stressed  the  need 
for  economic  development  in  the 
region,  and  pledged  to  support  negoti- 
ations in  this  regional  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend 
the  President  on  what  was,  an  impor- 
tant and  historical  speech,  and  point 
out  that  the  address  is  already  fueling 
support  for  his  policies.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
text  of  the  President's  address  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Text  op  trx  Address  bt  the  PREsn>ENT  to  a 
Jonrr  Session  or  the  Congress 

A  number  of  times  in  past  years.  Members 
of  Congress  and  a  President  have  come  to- 
gether in  meetings  like  this  to  resolve  a 
crisis.  I  have  asked  for  this  meeting  In  the 
hope  that  we  can  prevent  one. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  many  Americans 
who  are  not  aware  of  our  stake  in  the 
Middle  East,  the  Persian  Gulf,  or  the  NATO 
line  dividing  the  free  world  from  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  The  same  could  be  said  for 
Asia. 

But  in  spite  of,  or  maybe  because  of,  a 
flurry  of  stories  about  places  like  Nicaragua 
and  El  Salvador  and,  yes,  some  concerted 
propaganda,  many  of  us  find  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve we  have  a  stake  in  problems  involving 
those  countries.  Too  many  have  thought  of 
Central  America  as  a  place  way  down  below 
Mexico  that  can  not  possibly  constitute  a 
threat  to  our  well  being. 

That  is  why  I  have  asked  for  this  session. 
Central  America's  problems  do  directly 
affect  the  security  and  well  being  of  our 
own  people.  And  Central  America  is  much 
closer  to  the  United  States  than  many  of 
the  world  trouble  spots  that  concern  us.  As 
we  work  to  restore  our  own  economy,  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  sight  of  our  neighbors 
to  the  South. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  ideotifics  statemena  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  tlie  floor. 


El  Salvador  is  nearer  to  Texas  than  Texas 
is  to  Manachuaetts.  Nicaragua  Is  just  as 
clooe  to  Miami,  San  Antonio,  San  Diego,  and 
Tucaon  •>  those  cities  are  to  Washington 
where  we  are  gathered  tonight. 

But  nearness  on  the  map  does  not  even 
begin  to  tell  the  strategic  importance  of 
Central  America,  bordering  as  it  does  on  the 
Caribbean— our  lifeline  to  the  outside  world. 
Two-thirds  of  all  our  foreign  trade  and  pe- 
troleum pass  through  the  Panama  Canal 
and  the  Caribbean.  In  a  European  crisis,  at 
least  half  of  our  supplies  for  NATO  would 
go  through  these  areas  by  sea.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  in  early  1942  a  handful  of 
Hitler's  submarines  sank  more  tomiage 
there  than  in  all  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  And 
they  did  this  without  a  single  naval  base 
anywhere  in  the  area. 

Today,  the  situation  is  different.  Cruba  is 
host  to  a  Soviet  combat  brigade,  a  subma- 
rine base  capable  of  servicing  Soviet  subma- 
rines, and  military  air  bases  visited  regularly 
by  Soviet  military  aircraft. 

Because  of  its  importance,  the  Caribbean 
Basin  is  a  magnet  for  adventurism.  We  are 
all  aware  of  the  Libyan  cargo  planes  refuel- 
ing in  Brazil  a  few  days  ago  on  their  way  to 
deliver  medical  supplies  to  Nicaragua.  Bra- 
zilian authorities  discovered  the  so-called 
medical  supplies  were  actually  munitions 
and  prevented  their  delivery.  You  may  re- 
member that  last  month,  speaking  on  na- 
tional television,  I  showed  an  aerial  photo  of 
an  airfield  being  built  on  the  island  of  Gre- 
nada. Well,  If  that  airfield  had  been  com- 
pleted, those  planes  could  have  refueled 
there  and  completed  their  journey. 

If  the  Nazis  during  World  War  II  and  the 
Soviets  today  could  recognize  the  Caribbean 
and  Central  America  as  vital  to  our  inter- 
ests, should  not  we  also? 

For  several  years  now,  under  two  adminis- 
trations, the  United  SUtes  has  been  increas- 
ing its  defense  of  freedom  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin.  And  I  can  tell  you  tonight,  democra- 
cy is  beginning  to  take  root  in  El  Salvador 
which,  until  a  short  time  ago,  knew  only  dic- 
tatorship. The  new  government  is  now  deliv- 
ering on  its  promises  of  democracy,  reforms, 
and  free  elections.  It  was  not  easy  and  there 
was  resistance  to  many  of  the  attempted  re- 
forms with  assassinations  of  the  reformers. 
Guerrilla  bands  and  urban  terrorists  were 
portrayed  In  a  worldwide  propaganda  cam- 
paign as  freedom  fighters  representative  of 
the  people.  Ten  days  before  I  came  Into 
office,  the  guerrillas  launched  what  they 
called  a  "final  offensive"  to  overthrow  the 
government.  Their  radio  boasted  that  our 
new  Administration  would  be  too  late  to 
prevent  their  victory.  They  learned  democ- 
racy cannot  be  so  easily  defeated. 

President  Carter  did  not  hesiUte.  He  au- 
thorized arms  and  ammunition  to  El  Salva- 
dor. The  guerrilla  offensive  failed,  but  not 
America's  will.  Every  President  since  this 
country  assumed  global  responsibilities  has 
known  that  those  responsibilities  could  only 
be  met  if  we  piu^ued  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  the  government 
of  El  Salvador  has  been  keeping  its  prom- 
ises, like  the  land  reform  program  which  is 
making  thousands  of  farm  tenants,  farm 
owners.  In  a  little  over  3  years.  20  percent  of 
the  arable  land  in  El  Salvador  has  been  re- 
distributed to  more  than  450,000  people. 
That  is  about  one  In  ten  Salvadorans  who 
has  directly  benefitted  from  this  program. 

El  Salvador  has  continued  to  strive  toward 
an  orderly  and  democratic  society.  The  gov- 
ernment promised  free  elections.  On  March 
28th,  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  after 


months  of  campaigning  by  a  variety  of  can- 
didates, the  suffering  people  of  El  Salvador 
were  offered  a  chance  to  vote— to  choose  the 
kind  of  government  they  wanted.  Suddenly 
the  so-called  freedom  fighters  in  the  hills 
were  exposed  for  what  they  really  are— a 
small  minority  who  want  power  for  them- 
selves and  their  backers— not  democracy  for 
the  people.  The  guerrillas  threatened  death 
to  anyone  who  voted.  They  destroyed  hun- 
dreds of  busses  and  trucks  to  keep  the 
people  from  getting  to  the  polling  places. 
Their  slogan  was  brutal:  "Vote  today,  die  to- 
night." But  on  election  day,  an  unprecedent- 
ed 80  percent  of  the  electorate  braved 
ambush  and  gunfire,  and  trudged  for  miles 
to  vote  for  freedom.  That  is  truly  fighting 
for  fr^om.  We  can  never  turn  our  backs 
on  that. 

Members  of  this  Congress  who  went  there 
as  observers  told  me  of  a  woman  who  was 
wounded  by  rifle  fire  on  the  way  to  the 
polls,  who  refused  to  leave  the  line  to  have 
her  wound  treated  until  after  she  had  voted. 
Another  woman  had  been  told  by  the  guer- 
rillas she  would  be  killed  when  she  returned 
from  the  polls,  and  she  told  the  guerrillas, 
"You  can  kill  me,  you  can  kill  my  family, 
kill  my  neighbors,  but  you  can't  kill  us  all." 
The  real  freedom  fighters  of  El  Salvador 
turned  out  to  be  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try—the young,  the  old,  the  in-between- 
more  than  1  million  of  them  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  5  million.  The  world 
should  respect  this  courage,  not  allow  it  to 
be  belittled  or  forgotten.  Again,  I  say  in 
good  conscience,  we  can  never  turn  our 
backs  on  that. 

The  democratic  political  parties  and  fac- 
tions in  El  Salvador  are  coming  together 
around  the  common  goal  of  seeking  a  politi- 
cal solution  to  their  country's  problems. 
New  national  elections  will  be  held  this  year 
and  they  will  be  open  to  all  political  parties. 
The  government  has  invited  the  guerrillas 
to  participate  in  the  election  and  is  prepar- 
ing an  anmesty  law.  The  people  of  El  Salva- 
dor are  earning  their  freedom  and  they  de- 
serve our  moral  and  material  support  to  pro- 
tect it. 

Yes,  there  are  still  major  problems  regard- 
ing human  rights,  the  criminal  Justice 
system,  and  violence  against  non-combat- 
ants. And,  like  the  rest  of  Central  America, 
El  Salvador  also  faces  severe  economic  prob- 
lems. But,  in  addition  to  recession-depressed 
prices  for  major  agricultural  exports.  El  Sal- 
vador's economy  is  being  deliberately  sabo- 
taged. 

Tonight  in  El  Salvador— because  of  ruth- 
less guerrilla  attacks— much  of  the  fertile 
land  cannot  be  cultivated:  less  than  half  the 
rolling  stock  of  the  railways  remains  oper- 
ational: bridges,  water  facilities,  telephone 
and  electrical  systems  have  been  destroyed 
and  damaged.  In  one  22-month  period,  there 
were  5,000  interruptions  of  electrical  power. 
One  region  was  without  electricity  for  a 
third  of  a  year. 

I  ttiink  Secretary  of  SUte  Shultz  put  it 
very  well  the  other  day:  "Unable  to  win  the 
free  loyalty  of  El  Salvador's  people,  the 
guerrillas  are  deliberately  and  systematical- 
ly depriving  them  of  food,  water,  transpor- 
tation, light,  saniUtion,  and  jobs.  And  these 
are  the  people  who  claim  they  want  to  help 
the  common  people." 

They  do  not  want  elections  because  they 
know  they  would  be  defeated.  But.  as  the 
previous  election  showed,  the  Salvadoran 
people's  desire  for  democracy  will  not  be  de- 
feated. 

The  guerrillas  are  not  embattled  peasants 
armed  with  muskets.  They  are  profession- 


als, sometimes  with  better  training  and 
weaponry  than  the  government's  soldiers. 
The  Salvadoran  battalions  that  have  re- 
ceived U.S.  training  have  been  conducting 
themselves  well  on  the  battlefield  and  with 
the  civilian  population.  But,  so  far.  we  have 
only  provided  enough  money  to  train  one 
Salvadoran  soldier  out  of  ten,  fewer  than 
the  number  of  guerrillas  trained  by  Nicara- 
gua and  Cuba. 

And  let  me  set  the  record  straight  on 
Nicaragua,  a  country  next  to  El  Salvador.  In 
1979,  when  the  new  government  took  over 
in  Nicaragua,  after  a  revolution  which  over- 
threw the  authoritarian  rule  of  Somoza,  ev- 
eryone hoped  for  the  growth  of  democracy. 
We  in  the  United  States  did,  too.  By  Janu- 
ary of  1981,  our  emergency  relief  and  recov- 
ery aid  to  Nicaragua  totalled  $118  million- 
more  than  provided  by  any  other  developed 
coimtry.  In  fact,  in  the  first  2  years  of  San- 
dinista  rule,  the  United  States  directly  or  in- 
directly sent  five  times  more  aid  to  Nicara- 
gua than  it  had  in  the  2  years  prior  to  the 
revolution.  Can  anyone  doubt  the  generosi- 
ty and  good  faith  of  the  American  people? 

These  were  hardly  the  actions  of  a  nation 
implacably  hostile  to  Nicaragua.  Yet,  the 
government  of  Nicaragua  has  treated  us  as 
an  enemy.  It  has  rejected  our  repeated 
peace  efforts.  It  has  broken  its  promises  to 
us,  to  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  to  the  people  of 
Nicaragua. 

No  sooner  was  victory  achieved  ttian  a 
small  clique  ousted  others  who  had  been 
part  of  the  revolution  from  having  any  voice 
In  government.  Humberto  Ortega,  the  Min- 
ister of  Defense,  declared  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism would  be  their  guide,  and  so  it  is. 

The  government  of  Nicaragua  has  im- 
posed a  new  dictatorship;  it  has  refused  to 
hold  the  elections  it  proDUsed;  it  has  seized 
control  of  most  media  and  subjects  all 
media  to  heavy  prior  censorship;  it  denied 
the  bishops  and  priests  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  the  right  to  say  Mass  on 
radio  during  Holy  Week;  it  insulted  and 
mocked  the  Pope;  it  has  driven  the  Miskito 
Indians  from  their  homelands— burning 
their  villages,  destroying  their  crops,  and 
forcing  them  into  involuntary  internment 
camps  far  from  home;  it  has  moved  against 
the  private  sector  and  free  labor  unions;  it 
condoned  mob  action  against  Nicaragua's  in- 
dependent human  rlght£  commission  and 
drove  the  director  of  that  commission  into 
exile. 

In  short,  after  all  these  acts  of  repression 
by  the  government,  is  it  any  wonder  opposi- 
tion has  formed?  Contrary  to  propaganda, 
the  opponents  of  the  Sandinistas  are  not 
die-hard  supporters  of  the  previous  Somoza 
regime.  In  fact,  many  are  anti-Somoza 
heroes  who  fought  beside  the  Sandinistas  to 
bring  down  the  Somoza  government.  Now 
they  have  been  denied  any  part  in  the  new 
government  because  they  truly  wanted  de- 
mocracy for  Nicaragua  and  still  do.  Others 
are  Miskito  Indians  fighting  for  their 
homes,  lands,  and  lives. 

The  Sandlnista  revolution  in  Nicaragua 
turned  out  to  be  just  an  exchange  of  one  set 
of  autocratic  rulers  for  another,  and  the 
people  still  have  no  freedom,  no  democratic 
rights,  and  more  poverty.  Even  worse  than 
its  predecessor,  it  is  helping  Cuba  and  the 
Soviets  to  destabilize  our  hemisphere. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  of  El  Salva- 
dor, making  every  effort  to  guarantee  de- 
mocracy, free  labor  unions,  freedom  of  reli- 
gion, and  a  free  press,  is  under  attack  by 
guerrillas  dedicated  to  the  same  phUosphy 
that  prevails  in  Nicaragua,  Cuba,  and,  yes. 
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the  Soviet  Union.  Violence  haa  been  Nican- 
fua'B  most  importuit  export  to  the  world.  It 
ia  the  ultimate  in  bypocrlay  for  the  unelect- 
ed  Ntcaraguan  government  to  charge  that 
we  seek  their  overthrow  when  they  are 
doing  everything  they  can  to  bring  down 
the  elected  government  of  El  Salvador.  The 
guerrilla  attacks  are  directed  from  a  head- 
quarters in  Managua,  the  capital  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

But  let  us  be  clear  as  to  the  American  atti- 
tude toward  the  government  of  Nicaragua. 
We  do  not  seek  its  overthrow.  Our  Interest 
is  to  insure  that  it  does  not  Infect  its  neigh- 
bors through  the  export  of  subversion  and 
violence.  Our  purpose,  in  conformity  with 
American  and  International  law,  is  to  pre- 
vent the  flow  of  arms  to  El  Salvador,  Hon- 
duras, Ouatemala,  and  Costa  Rica.  We  have 
attenoupted  to  have  a  dialog  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  but  it  persists  in  its  ef- 
forts to  spread  violence. 

We  should  not— and  we  wOl  not— protect 
the  Nicaraguan  government  from  the  anger 
of  its  own  people.  But  we  should,  through 
diplomacy,  offer  an  alternative.  And,  as 
Nicaragua  ponders  its  options,  we  can  and 
will— with  all  of  the  resources  of  diploma- 
cy—protect each  country  of  Central  Amer- 
ica from  the  danger  of  war. 

Even  Costa  Rica,  Central  America's  oldest 
and  strongest  democracy,  a  government  so 
peaceful  it  does  not  even  have  an  army,  is 
the  object  of  bullying  and  threats  from  Ni- 
caragua's dictators. 

Nicaragua's  neighbors  know  that  Sandi- 
nista  promises  of  peace,  non-alliance,  and 
non-intervention  have  not  been  kept.  Some 
36  new  military  bases  have  been  built— 
there  were  only  13  during  the  Somoza  years. 

Nicaragua's  new  army  numbers  25,000 
men  suM>orted  by  a  militia  of  50,000.  It  is 
the  largest  army  in  Central  America  supple- 
mented by  2,000  Cuban  military  and  securi- 
ty advisors.  It  is  equipped  with  the  most 
modem  weapons,  dozens  of  Soviet-made 
tanks,  800  Soviet-bloc  trucks.  Soviet  152- 
MM  howitzers,  100  anti-aircraft  gims.  plus 
planes  and  helicopters.  There  are  additional 
thousands  of  civilian  advisors  from  Cuba, 
the  Soviet  Union.  East  Germany.  Libya,  and 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organization.  And 
we  are  attacked  because  we  have  55  military 
trainers  in  El  Salvador. 

The  goal  of  the  professional  guerrilla 
movements  in  Central  America  is  as  simple 
as  it  is  sinister— to  destabilize  the  entire 
region  from  the  Panama  Canal  to  Mexico.  If 
you  doubt  me  on  this  point.  Just  consider 
what  Cayetano  Carpio,  the  now-deceased 
Salvadoran  guerrilla  leader,  said  earlier  this 
month.  Carpio  said  that  after  £3  Salvador 
falls.  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua  would  be 
"arm-in-arm  and  struggling  for  the  total  lib- 
eration of  Central  America." 

Nicaragua's  dictatorial  Junta,  who  them- 
selves made  war  and  won  power  operating 
from  bases  in  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica,  like 
to  pretend  they  are  today  being  attacked  by 
forces  based  in  Honduras.  The  fact  is.  it  is 
Nicaragua's  government  that  threatens 
Hondtiras,  not  the  reverse. 

It  is  Nicaragua  who  has  moved  heavy 
tanks  close  to  the  border,  and  Nicaragua 
who  speaks  of  war.  It  was  Nicaraguan  radio 
that  aimounced  on  April  8th  the  creation  of 
a  new,  unified  revolutionary  coordinating 
board  to  push  forward  the  Marxist  struggle 
in  Honduras. 

Nicaragua,  supported  by  weapons  and 
military  resources  provided  by  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  represses  its  own  people,  refuses  to 
make  peace,  and  sponsors  a  guerrilla  war 
against  El  Salvador. 


President  Truman's  words  are  as  apt 
today  as  they  were  in  1947,  when  he,  too, 
spoke  before  a  Joint  Session  of  the  Con- 
gress: 

"At  the  present  moment  in  world  history 
nearly  every  nation  must  choose  between  al- 
ternative ways  of  life.  The  choice  is  too 
often  not  a  free  one. 

"One  way  of  life  is  based  upon  the  wlU  of 
the  majority,  and  is  distinguished  by  free  in- 
stitutions, representative  government,  free 
elections,  guarantees  of  individual  liberty, 
freedom  of  speech  and  religion,  and  freedom 
from  political  oppression. 

"The  second  way  of  life  is  based  upon  the 
will  of  a  minority  forcibly  imposed  upon  the 
majority.  It  relies  upon  terror  and  oppres- 
sion, a  controlled  press  and  radio,  fixed  elec- 
tions, and  the  suppression  of  personal  free- 
doms. 

"I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who 
are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. 

"I  believe  that  we  must  assist  free  peoples 
to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in  their  own 
way. 

"I  believe  that  our  help  should  be  primari- 
ly through  economic  and  financial  aid 
which  is  essential  to  economic  stability  and 
orderly  political  processes. 

"*  *  *  Collapse  of  free  Institutions  and  loss 
of  independence  would  be  disastrous  not 
only  for  them  but  for  the  world.  Discourage- 
ment and  possibly  failure  would  quickly  be 
the  lot  of  neighboring  peoples  striving  to 
maintain  their  freedom  and  independence." 

The  countries  of  Central  America  are 
smaller  than  the  nations  that  prompted 
President  Truman's  message.  But  the  politi- 
cal and  strategic  stakes  are  the  same.  Will 
our  response— economic,  social,  military— be 
as  appropriate  and  successful  as  Mr.  Tru- 
man's bold  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
postwar  Europe? 

Some  people  have  forgotten  the  successes 
of  those  years— and  the  decades  of  peace, 
prosperity,  and  freedom  they  secured. 

Some  people  talk  as  though  the  United 
States  were  incapable  of  acting  effectively 
in  international  affairs  without  risldng  war 
or  damaging  those  we  seek  to  help. 

Are  democracies  required  to  remain  pas- 
sive while  threats  to  their  security  and  pros- 
perity accumulate? 

Must  we  Just  accept  the  destabllization  of 
an  entire  region  from  the  Panama  Canal  to 
Mexico  on  our  southern  border? 

Must  we  sit  by  while  independent  nations 
of  tills  hemisphere  are  integrated  into  the 
most  aggressive  empire  the  modem  world 
tiasseen? 

Must  we  wait  while  Central  Americans  are 
driven  from  their  homes,  like  the  more  than 
4  million  who  have  sought  refuge  out  of  Af- 
ghanistan or  the  IW  million  who  have  fled 
Indochina  or  the  more  than  1  million 
Cubans  who  have  fled  Castro's  Caribbean 
Utopia?  Must  we,  by  default,  leave  the 
people  of  El  Salvador  no  choice  but  to  flee 
their  homes,  creating  another  tragic  human 
exodus? 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  majority  in  the 
Congress  or  the  country  that  counsels  pas- 
sivity, resignation,  defeatism,  in  the  face  of 
this  challenge  to  freedom  and  security  in 
our  hemisphere. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  majority  of  the 
Congress  or  the  country  is  prepared  to 
stand  by  passively  while  the  people  of  Cen- 
tral America  are  delivered  to  totalitarianism 
and  we  ourselves  are  left  vulnerable  to  new 
dangers. 

Only  last  week  an  official  of  the  Soviet 
Union  reiterated  Brezhnev's  threat  to  sta- 


tion nuclear  missiles  in  this  heml^here— 
five  minutes  from  the  United  States.  Like 
an  echo,  Nicaragua's  Commandante,  Daniel 
Ortega,  confirmed  that,  if  asked,  his  coun- 
try would  consider  accepting  those  missiles. 
I  understand  that  today  they  may  be  having 
second  thoughts. 

Now,  before  I  go  any  further,  let  me  say  to 
those  who  invoke  the  memory  of  Vietnam: 
There  is  no  thought  of  sending  American 
combat  troops  to  Central  America;  they  are 
not  needed— indeed,  they  have  not  been  re- 
quested there.  All  our  neighbors  ask  of  us  is 
assistance  in  training  and  arms  to  protect 
themselves  while  they  build  a  better,  freer 
life. 

We  must  continue  to  encourage  peace 
among  the  nations  of  Central  America.  We 
must  support  the  regional  efforts  now  un- 
derway to  promote  solutions  to  regional 
problems. 

We  caimot  be  certain  that  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  bands  who  believe  war  Is  an  instru- 
ment of  politics  will  be  readily  discouraged. 
It  Is  crucial  that  we  not  become  discouraged 
before  they  do.  Otherwise  the  region's  free- 
dom will  be  lost  and  our  security  damaged 
in  ways  that  can  hardly  be  calculated. 

If  Central  America  were  to  fall,  what 
would  the  consequences  be  for  our  position 
in  Asia  and  Europe,  and  for  alliances  such 
as  NATO?  If  the  United  SUtes  cannot  re- 
spond to  a  threat  near  our  own  borders,  why 
should  Eiut>peans  or  Asians  believe  we  are 
seriously  concerned  about  threats  to  them? 
If  the  Soviets  can  assume  that  nothing 
short  of  an  actual  attack  on  the  United 
States  will  provoke  an  American  response, 
which  ally,  which  friend  will  trust  us  then? 

The  Congress  shares  both  the  power  and 
the  responsibility  for  our  foreign  policy. 

Tonight,  I  ask  you,  the  Congress,  to  join 
me  in  a  bold,  generous  approach  to  the 
problems  of  peace  and  poverty,  democracy 
and  dictatorship  in  the  region.  Join  me  in  a 
program  that  prevents  Communist  victory 
in  the  short  run,  but  goes  beyond  to 
produce,  for  the  deprived  people  of  the  area, 
the  reality  of  present  progress  and  the 
promise  of  more  to  come. 

Let  us  lay  the  foundation  for  a  bipartisan 
approach  to  sustain  the  independence  and 
freedom  of  the  coiuitries  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. We  in  the  Administration  reach  out  to 
you  in  this  spirit. 

We  will  pursue  four  basic  goals  in  Central 
America: 

First:  In  response  to  decades  of  inequity 
and  indifference,  we  will  support  democra- 
cy, reform,  and  human  freedom.  This  means 
using  our  assistance,  our  powers  of  persua- 
sion, and  our  legitimate  "leverage"  to  bol- 
ster humane  democratic  systems  where  they 
already  exist  and  to  help  countries  on  their 
way  to  that  goal  complete  the  process  as 
quickly  as  human  institutions  can  be 
changed.  Elections— in  El  Salvador  and  also 
in  Nicaragua— must  be  open  to  all,  fair  and 
safe.  The  international  community  must 
help.  We  will  work  at  hiunan  rights  prob- 
lems, not  walk  away  from  them. 

Second:  In  response  to  the  challenge  of 
world  recession  and,  in  the  case  of  El  Salva- 
dor, to  the  unrelenting  campaign  of  eco- 
nomic sabotage  by  the  guerrillas,  we  will 
support  economic  development.  By  a  margin 
of  two-to-one,  our  aid  is  economic,  not  mili- 
tary. Seventy-seven  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
we  will  spend  in  the  area  this  year  goes  for 
food,  fertilizers,  and  other  essentials  for  eco- 
nomic growth  and  development.  And  our 
economic  program  goes  beyond  traditional 
aid:  The  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  intro- 
duced in  the  House  earlier  today  will  pro- 


vide powerful  trade  and  investment  incen- 
tlvea  to  help  these  countries  achieve  self- 
sustaining  eooncnnic  growth  without  export- 
ing UJB.  jobs.  0\ir  goal  must  be  to  focus  our 
immense  and  growing  technology  to  en- 
hance health  care,  agriculture,  industry;  to 
ensure  that  we  who  inhabit  this  interde- 
pendent region  come  to  kno^ir  and  under- 
stand each  other  better,  retaining  our  di- 
verse identities,  respecting  our  diverse  tradi- 
tions and  institutions. 

Third:  In  response  to  the  military  chal- 
lenge from  Cuba  and  Nicaragua— to  their 
deliberate  use  of  force  to  spread  tyrazmy— 
we  will  support  the  security  of  the  region's 
threatened  nations.  We  do  not  view  security 
assistance  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  shield 
for  democratization,  economic  development, 
and  diplomacy.  No  amount  of  reform  will 
bring  peace  so  long  as  guerrillas  believe  they 
will  win  by  force.  No  amount  of  economic 
help  will  suffice  if  guerrilla  units  can  de- 
stroy roads,  bridges,  power  stations,  and 
crops  again  and  again  with  impunity.  But, 
with  better  training  and  material  help,  our 
neighbors  can  hold  off  the  guerrillas  and 
give  democratic  reform  time  to  take  root. 

Fourth:  We  will  support  dialogue  and  ne- 
gotiations—both among  the  countries  of  the 
region  and  within  each  country.  The  terms 
and  conditions  of  participation  in  elections 
are  negotiable.  CosU  Rica  is  a  shining  ex- 
ample of  democracy.  Honduras  has  made 
the  move  from  military  rule  to  a  democratic 
government.  Ouatemala  is  pledged  to  the 
same  course.  The  United  SUtes  wiU  work 
toward  a  political  solution  in  Central  Amer- 
ica which  will  serve  the  interests  of  the 
democratic  process. 

To  support  these  diplomatic  goals.  I  offer 
these  assurances: 

The  United  SUtes  will  support  any  agree- 
ment among  Central  American  countries  for 
the  withdrawal— under  fully  verifiable  and 
reciprocal  conditions— of  all  foreign  military 
and  security  advisors  and  troops. 

We  want  to  help  opposition  groups  Join 
the  political  process  in  all  countries  and 
compete  by  ballots  Instead  of  bullets. 

We  will  support  any  verifiable,  reciprocal 
agreement  among  Central  American  coun- 
tries on  the  renunciation  of  support  for  in- 
surgencies on  neighbors'  territory. 

And,  finally,  we  desire  to  help  Central 
America  end  its  costly  arms  race,  and  will 
support  any  verifiable,  reciprocal  agree- 
menU  on  the  non-imporUtion  of  offensive 
weapons. 

To  move  us  toward  these  goals  more  rai>- 
idly,  I  am  tonight  announcing  my  intention 
to  name  an  Ambassador-at-Large  as  my  spe- 
cial envoy  to  Central  America.  He  or  she 
wiU  report  to  me  through  the  Secretary  of 
SUte.  The  Ambassador's  responsibilities 
wiU  be  to  lend  U.S.  support  to  the  efforts  of 
regional  governments  to  bring  peace  to  this 
troubled  area  and  to  work  closely  with  the 
Congress  to  assure  the  fullest  possible,  bi- 
partisan coordination  of  our  policies  toward 
the  region. 

What  I  am  asking  for  is  prompt  congres- 
sional approval  for  the  full  reprogramming 
of  funds  for  key  current  economic  and  secu- 
rity programs  so  that  the  people  of  Central 
America  can  hold  the  line  against  external- 
ly-supported aggression.  In  addition,  I  am 
asking  for  prompt  action  on  the  supplemen- 
tal request  in  these  same  areas  to  carry  us 
through  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  for 
early  and  favorable  congressional  action  on 
my  requests  for  fiscal  year  1984.  FinaUy,  I 
am  asking  that  the  bipartisan  consensus, 
which  last  year  acted  on  the  trade  and  tax 
provisions  of  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative 


in  the  House,  again  take  the  lead  to  move 
this  vital  proposal  to  the  floor  of  both 
chambers.  And.  as  I  said  before,  the  greatest 
share  of  these  requests  is  targeted  toward 
economic  and  humanitarian  aid,  not  mili- 
tary. 

What  the  Administration  is  asking  for  on 
behalf  of  freedom  in  Central  America  is  so 
small,  so  minimal— considering  what  is  at 
stake.  The  total  amount  requested  for  aid  to 
all  of  Central  America  in  1984  is  about  $800 
million:  that  is  less  than  one-tenth  of  what 
Americans  will  spend  this  year  on  coin-oper- 
ated video  games. 

In  summation,  I  say  to  you  that  tonight 
there  can  be  no  question:  The  national  secu- 
rity of  all  the  Americas  is  at  stake  in  Cen- 
tral America.  If  we  cannot  defend  ourselves 
there,  we  cannot  expect  to  prevaU  else- 
where. Our  credibility  would  collapse,  our 
alliances  would  crumble,  and  the  safety  of 
our  homeland  would  be  put  at  Jeopardy. 

We  have  a  vital  interest,  a  moral  duty,  and 
a  solemn  responsibility. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  our  meeting  our  moral  responsibility 
to  ourselves,  our  friends,  and  our  posterity. 
It  is  a  duty  that  falls  to  all  of  us— the  Presi- 
dent, the  Congress,  and  the  people.  We 
must  perform  it  together.  Who  among  us 
would  wish  to  bear  responsibility  for  failing 
to  meet  our  shared  obligation? 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER,  lilr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  need  for  my  time  if  any  Is 
remaining  under  the  standing  order, 
and  I  yield  the  remainder  of  it  to  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 


The 


THE   PRESIDENT'S   SPEECH    AND 

THE  ALTERNATIVE  VIEWPOINT 

BY  SENATOR  DODD 

Mr.  BYRD.  B4r.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  referred  to  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  of  last  evening. 

I  listened  to  that  speech  very  atten- 
tively and  carefully,  as  I  am  sure  all 
Members  of  the  Senate  did.  The  Presi- 
dent, as  always,  excellent  in  his  deliv- 
ery and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  was 
conciliatory  in  tone  as  well  as  in  the 
letter  of  the  speech. 

There  are  many  who  will  hail  his 
suggestion  that  there  be  a  special 
envoy.  There  are  others  who  may  feel 
that  this  Is  not  a  good  idea. 

I  am  glad  that  the  President  did  not 
go  to  the  extent  of  naming  a  special 
envoy  last  evening.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  one  is  to  be  named,  I  hope  it 
will  be  someone  with  stature  and  expe- 
rience in  this  field  and  one  who  will  be 
recognized  as  such.  The  naming  of  a 
special  envoy  could  be  good  or  it  could 
be  bad,  and  it  could  largely  depend 
upon  the  person  who  is  named.  I  have 
no  one  in  mind  as  far  as  I  am  con- 


cerned at  this  point,  but  I  just  offer 
that  as  a  suggestion. 

Regarding,  the  President's  speech, 
an  alternative  viewpoint  was  presented 
by  Senator  Dodd.  I  think  he  made  a 
fine  expression  of  that  alternative 
viewpoint  and  in  some  areas  I  think 
the  President's  speech  and  Mr.  Dodd's 
speech  could  be  veiy  easily  blended. 
The  President  spoke  of  negotiations, 
of  a  dialog,  which  was  one  of  the 
center  points  that  was  made  also  by 
Mr.  DoDD. 

I  do  not  think  there  was.  and  I 
would  hope  that  there  would  not  be. 
an  impression  that  there  is  a  party  po- 
sition on  this  matter.  For  the  record, 
may  I  say  that  we  have  not  discussed 
it  at  great  length  in  our  own  caucus. 
We  have  not  had  any  votes  that  I 
recall  on  the  matter  there. 

But  I  think  it  was  good  that  we  had 
an  alternative  viewpoint  expressed  last 
night.  It  lends  to  the  national  dialog 
and  to  the  debate. 

This  is  a  subject  of  great  concern 
and  It  eventually  could  have  far-reach- 
ing reperctissions  in  this  coimtry. 

Insofar  as  my  party  is  concerned, 
there  is  not  unanimity  on  this  issue, 
and  I  think  that  should  be  stated  for 
the  Record.  I  am  sure  that  the  same 
can  be  said  of  the  Republican  Party. 

Everyone  joins  in  wanting  to  see 
peace  in  Central  America,  wanting  to 
see  human  rights  respected,  and  want- 
ing to  avoid  getting  involved  militarily 
and  in  not  wsuiting  to  see  American 
boys  engaged  there  in  a  war. 

I  think  that  the  speech  that  Bir. 
Dodd  made  last  night  could  very  well 
have  been  by  a  Republican.  The  feel- 
ing on  this  subject  cuts  across  both 
parties.  There  are  some  Republicans 
who  will  probably  feel  one  way,  others 
who  will  feel  another,  and  the  same  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  agree  with  the  President  that  we 
should  try  to  reach  a  bipartisan  solu- 
tion. 

I  have  tried  to  make  foreign  policy 
issues  bipartisan  insofar  as  I  could.  I 
do  not— at  this  point  at  least— see  a 
unified  position  in  either  party  as  to 
the  course  we  should  pursue  in  El  Sal- 
vador. I  am  not  absolutely  sure  where 
I  will  come  out  on  the  matter  of  aid. 
For  several  years  I  have  been  voting 
against  foreign  aid,  both  economic  and 
military.  I  think,  nonetheless,  that 
there  are  some  countries  we  should 
assist  with  aid  where  it  is  in  our  own 
security  interests  that  we  do  so. 

As  to  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Reagan 
and  Mr.  Dodd.  both  spoke  with  feeling 
and  sincerity  of  piupose.  There  also,  I 
must  acknowledge,  is  room  for  differ- 
ing viewpoints,  and  that  is  what  Mr. 
Dodd  was  expressing  last  night.  I 
think  he  performed  a  service  in  pre- 
senting a  viewpoint  that,  although  it 
was  not  on  all  fours  in  coinciding  with 
the  President's  viewpoint,  I  am  sure 
the  President  respects.  Likewise,  those 
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who  may  not  agree  with  the  President, 
nevertheless  respect  his  viewpoint. 
The  American  people  are  best  served 
when  they  are  exposed  to  information 
that  reflects  divergent  points  of  view. 
Only  in  this  way  can  the  interests  of 
the  Nation  be  best  served. 

I  am  one  who  is  not  absolutely  sure 
as  to  what  is  the  best  thing  to  do. 
What  is  the  best  approach  in  the  in- 
terests of  peace  and  security  and  a 
better  way  of  life  for  the  people  in 
Central  America,  and  also  the  seciulty 
interests  of  our  own  country?  I  am  not 
yet  sure  in  my  own  mind.  I  have  been 
struggling,  wrestling,  probing,  and 
reaching  in  an  effort  to  try  to  deter- 
mine what  is  best.  So  I  applaud  those 
who  in  their  own  minds  have  reached 
conclusions  one  way  or  the  other.  I  am 
sure  they  have  studied  the  matter 
carefully.  It  is  easy  for  people  to  see 
differently  and  yet  be  lookbig  at  the 
same  thing,  as  many  of  us  did  on 
SALT,  and  as  many  of  us  did  on  the 
Panama  Canal  treaties  and  on 
AWACS. 

So  I  compliment  both  the  President 
and  Mr.  Dodd  on  their  presentation  of 
somewhat  different  viewpoints.  Both 
were  well  done,  both  were  well  deliv- 
ered, and  Just  as  the  majority  leader 
has  rightfully  asked  to  put  the  Presi- 
dent's speech  in  the  Record,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Dodd's 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

Dkmocbatic  Response  to  President  Rea- 
gan's Address  to  Joint  Session  or  Con- 

•GKXSS 

(Remarks  delivered  by  Senator  Christopher 
J.  Dodd) 

Oood  evening.  I  want  to  thank  the  net- 
works for  the  opportunity  to  offer  a  differ- 
ent viewpoint.  While  there  is  no  unanimity 
In  Congress — on  either  side  of  the  aisle — on 
Central  America,  tonight  I  am  speaking  for 
the  many  Americans  who  are  concerned 
about  our  ever-deepening  involvement  in 
the  military  conflict  In  that  part  of  the 
world. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  President 
this  evening  was  willing  to  recognize  an  eco- 
nomic and  political  dimension  of  the  prob- 
lems in  Central  America,  including  the  pos- 
sibility of  negotiations.  Concerned  Members 
of  Congress  have  been  pressing  this  point  of 
view  since  he  came  to  office.  Regrettably, 
however,  as  his  statement  tonight  demon- 
strates, the  fundamental  view  continues  to 
emphasize  military  problems  and  the  search 
for  military  solutions. 

In  the  months  and  years  ttiat  follow  this 
evening,  after  the  applause  has  faded  and 
the  rlngint  phrases  are  forgotten,  Ameri- 
cans wUl  have  to  live  with  the  choices  we 
make  in  this  fateful  time  of  decision. 

In  the  past,  we  as  a  nation  have  learned 
painfully  that  the  truth  is  never  as  simple 
as  some  would  paint  it.  Charts  and  statistics 
can  be  used  or  misused  to  prove  any  side  of 
a  case.  And  speeches  can  sound  very  good 
without  being  very  right. 

So  first  of  all,  let  me  state  clearly  that  on 
some  very  Important  things,  all  Americans 
stand  In  agreement. 


We  will  oppose  the  establistunent  of 
Marxist  states  in  Central  America. 

We  will  not  accept  the  creation  of  Soviet 
military  bases  in  Central  America. 

And,  we  will  not  tolerate  the  placement  of 
Soviet  offensive  missiles  in  Central  Amer- 
ica—or anywhere  in  this  hemisphere. 

Finally,  we  are  fully  prepared  to  defend 
our  security  and  the  security  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, if  necessary,  by  military  means. 

All  patriotic  Americans  share  these  goals. 
But  many  of  us  In  Congress,  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  respectfully  disagree  with  the 
President  because  we  believe  the  means  he 
has  chosen  will  not  fulfill  them. 

Those  of  us  who  oppose  the  President's 
policy  believe  that  he  is  mistaken  in  critical 
ways.  To  begin  with,  we  believe  the  Admin- 
istration fundamentally  misunderstands  the 
causes  of  the  conflict  in  Central  America. 
We  cannot  afford  to  found  so  important  a 
policy  on  ignorance— and  the  painful  truth 
is  that  many  of  our  highest  officials  seem  to 
know  as  little  about  Central  America  in  1983 
as  we  knew  about  Indochina  in  1963. 

I've  lived  with  the  people  in  this  region. 
Let  me  share  some  facts  with  you  about 
Central  America. 

Most  of  the  people  there  are  apalllngly 
poor.  They  can't  afford  to  feed  their  fami- 
lies when  they're  hungry.  They  can't  find  a 
doctor  for  them  when  they're  sick.  They  live 
In  rural  dirt  shacks  with  dirt  floors  or  city 
slums  without  plumbing  or  clean  water.  The 
majority  can't  read  or  write.  Many  of  them 
don't  even  know  how  to  count. 

It  takes  all  five  Spanish-speaking  coun- 
tries of  Central  America  more  than  a  year 
to  produce  what  this  nation  does  in  less 
than  three  days.  Virtually  none  of  even  that 
meager  amount  ever  reaches  the  bulk  of  the 
people.  In  short,  a  very  few  live  in  isolated 
splendor  whUe  the  very  many  suffer  in 
shantytown  squalor.  In  country  after  coun- 
try, dictatorship  or  military  dominance  has 
stifled  democracy  and  destroyed  human 
rights. 

If  Central  America  were  not  racked  with 
poverty,  there  would  be  no  revolution.  If 
Central  America  were  not  racked  with 
hunger,  there  would  be  no  revolution.  If 
Central  America  were  not  racked  with  un- 
justices,  there  would  be  no  revolution.  In 
short,  there  would  be  nothing  for  the  Sovi- 
ets to  exploit.  But  unless  those  oppressive 
conditions  change,  the  region  will  continue 
to  seethe  with  revolution— with  or  without 
the  Soviets. 

Instead  of  trying  to  do  something  about 
the  factors  which  breed  revolution,  this  Ad- 
ministration has  turned  to  massive  military 
buildups  at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  Its  policy  is  ever  increasing  military 
assistance,  endless  military  training,  and 
further  military  involvement.  This  is  a  for- 
mula for  failure.  And  it  is  a  proven  prescrip- 
tion for  picking  a  loser.  The  American 
people  know  that  we  have  been  down  this 
road  before— and  that  it  only  leads  to  a  dark 
tunnel  of  endless  intervention. 

Tonight  the  President  himself  told  us  that 
things  were  not  going  well  In  Central  Amer- 
ica. But  for  this  the  President  cannot  blame 
Congress.  We  have  given  him  what  he  has 
asked.  $700  million  in  economic  and  military 
assistance  has  been  delivered  or  is  on  its 
way  to  El  Salvador  since  Ronald  Reagan 
came  to  office  ...  all  at  his  request,  and  all 
with  Congressional  approval.  One  of  every 
five  Salvadoran  soliders  fighting  for  its  gov- 
ernment was  trained  right  here  in  the 
United  States.  American  soldiers  are  there 
now  training  Salvador&n  army  units  wtiich 
are  employing  modem  weapons  built  in 
American  factories. 


Now  the  President  asks  for  an  even  great- 
er commitment.  His  requests  for  El  Salvador 
alone  will  bring  the  total  aid  to  that  country 
during  his  term  to  more  than  $1  billion. 

One  billion  dollars  to  counter  a  rebel  army 
that,  according  to  all  reports,  does  not 
exceed  7,000  guerrillas.  That  means  you  are 
paying  $140,000  in  hard-earned  tax  dollars 
for  each  one  of  those  guerrillas  we  are 
trying  to  defeat. 

While  your  tax  dollars  have  been  pouring 
into  El  Salvador,  the  money  skimmed  off  by 
that  nation's  rich  is  leaving  the  country.  For 
every  dollar  we've  sent  in,  more  than  a 
dollar  has  gone  out— to  numbered  accounts 
in  Zurich  or  to  buy  Wall  Street  stodcs.  It 
raises  the  question  of  why  we  should  invest 
in  the  future  of  El  Salvador  when  the 
wealthiest  citizens  of  that  country  are  in- 
vesting in  Swiss  banks. 

What  return  have  we  achieved  for  all  we 
have  spent?  The  army  in  El  Salvador  has 
been  reluctant  to  fight— uid  it  is  led  by  an 
officer  corps  working  a  nine-to-five  shift 
with  weekends  off.  Land  reform  has  been 
abandoned.  At  least  30,000  civilians  have 
been  killed,  and  the  majority  of  them  have 
been  victims  of  the  government's  own  secu- 
rity forces.  American  nuns  and  labor  advi- 
sors have  been  murdered— and  the  Judicial 
system  is  so  intimidated  that  it  cannot  even 
bring  accused  murderers  to  trial. 

For  those  30,000  murders,  confirmed  by 
our  own  embassy,  there  have  been  fewer 
than  200  convictions. 

American  dollars  alone  cannot  buy  mili- 
tary victory— that  is  the  lesson  of  the  pain- 
ful past  and  of  this  newest  conflict  In  Cen- 
tral America.  If  we  continue  down  that 
road,  if  we  continue  to  ally  ourselves  with 
repression,  we  will  not  only  deny  our  own 
most  basic  values,  we  will  also  find  ourselves 
once  again  on  the  losing  side.  It  is  folly, 
pure  and  simple,  to  pursue  a  course  which  is 
wrong  in  principle— in  order  to  wage  a  con- 
flict which  cannot  be  won. 

After  30,000  deaths,  after  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  with  the  ante  going  up,  with 
no  end  In  sight,  and  with  no  hope  for  any 
real  change,  the  time  has  come  for  a  differ- 
ent approach.  Yes,  we  are  fully  prepared  to 
be  involved  in  Central  America.  But  the 
question  is  the  nature  and  quality  of  our  In- 
volvement. We  must  offer  an  alternative 
policy  that  can  work. 

First,  we  should  use  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  United  States  to  achieve  an  im- 
mediate cessation  of  hostilities  in  both  E3 
Salvador  and  Nicaragua.  Already  in  both 
those  countries  too  many  people  have  died. 
It  is  time  for  the  killing  to  stop. 

Second,  the  United  States  should  use  all 
its  power  and  influence  to  work  for  a  nego- 
tieated  political  settlement  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

In  El  Salvador,  the  rebels  have  offered  to 
negotiate  unconditionally.  Let  us  test  their 
sincerity.  We  certainly  have  the  leverage  to 
move  the  government  to  the  bargaining 
table.  On  his  recent  trip  to  that  very  Catho- 
lic region,  the  Pope  lent  the  moral  force  of 
his  office  to  such  a  step.  It  is  practical  and 
realistic  to  expect,  that  if  we  support  it, 
these  talks  can  get  underway.  And  every 
major  ally  of  ours  in  the  region— Mexico, 
Panama,  Venezuela,  and  Colombia— is  anx- 
ious for  such  a  step  to  be  taken,  and  has 
offerd  to  make  the  arrangements. 

Those  same  nations  have  volimteered  to 
bring  Nicaragua  into  negotiations— and 
Nicaragua  has  agreed  to  talk.  Instead,  as  we 
know  from  press  accounts,  this  Administra- 
tion is  conducting  a  not  so  secret  war  inside 
that  country. 


No  one  in  this  Congress  or  this  coimtry  is 
under  the  delusion  that  the  SandinlsU  gov- 
ernment is  a  model  democracy  or  a  force  for 
stability.  But  the  insurgents  we  liave  sup- 
ported are  the  remnants  of  the  old  Somosa 
regime— a  regime  whose  corruption,  graft, 
torture,  and  despotism  made  it  universally 
despised  in  Nicaragua.  The  Sandinistas  may 
not  be  winners,  but  right  now  we  are  back- 
ing sure  loaers.  We  are  doing  for  the  Sandl- 
nista  Marxists  what  they  could  not  do  for 
themselves.  We  are  weakening  the  very 
groups  Inside  Nicaragua  which  believe  in  a 
free  and  democratic  society.  And  ttiat  is  the 
sad  irony  of  this  Administration's  policy. 

Third,  we  must  restore  America's  role  as  a 
source  of  hope  and  a  force  for  progress  in 
Central  America.  We  must  help  govern- 
ments only  if  they  will  help  their  own 
people.  We  must  hear  the  cry  for  bread, 
schools,  work,  and  opportunity  tliat  comes 
from  campeslnos  everywhere  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. We  must  make  violent  revolution 
prevenUble  by  making  peaceful  revolution 
possible. 

Most  Important,  this  approach  would 
permit  the  United  States  to  move  with  the 
tide  of  history  rather  than  stand  against  it. 
For  us,  the  stakes  are  diplomatic,  political, 
and  strategic.  But  for  the  people  of  El  Sal- 
vador, life  Itself  Is  on  the  line. 

I  have  been  to  that  country  and  I  know 
about  the  morticians  who  travel  the  streets 
each  morning  to  collect  the  bodies  of  those 
summarily  dispatched  the  night  before  by 
Salvadoran  Security  Forces— gangland- 
style— the  victim  on  bended  knee,  thumbs 
wired  betiind  the  back,  a  bullet  through  the 
brain. 

We  recoil  at  such  an  Image  for  our  asso- 
ciation with  criminals  such  as  these  is  not 
America's  tradition.  In  other,  brighter  days 
we  have  stood  for  the  aspirations  of  all  the 
people  who  are  part  of  the  Americas.  Two 
centuries  ago,  our  nation  raised  the  light  of 
liberty  before  the  world— and  all  of  this 
hemisphere  looked  to  us  as  an  example  and 
an  Inspiration.  In  this  Capitol  building  from 
wtiich  I  speak  tonight,  men  like  Daniel 
Webster.  Henry  Clay,  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
once  spoke  of  an  America  leading  the  way  to 
human  progress  and  human  rights — and 
people  everywhere  listened  with  hope. 

There  is  no  greater  or  larger  Ideal  than 
the  one  which  was  forged  here  in  the  early 
days  of  this  Republic.  That  ideal  of  liberty 
is  our  greatest  strength  as  a  nation;  it  is  a 
powerful  and  peaceful  weapon  against  tyr- 
anny of  any  kind  anywhere  in  ttils  hemi- 
sphere. 

We  can  take  the  road  of  mUltary  escala- 
tion. But  we  really  don't  know  what  the 
next  step  will  be,  where  it  will  lead,  or  how 
much  it  will  cost.  This  much,  however,  we 
do  know.  It  will  mean  greater  violence.  It 
will  mean  greater  bloodshed.  It  will  mean 
greater  hostilities.  And,  inevitably,  the  day 
will  come  when  it  will  mean  a  regional  con- 
flict In  Central  America. 

When  that  day  comes— when  "the  dogs  of 
war"  are  loose  in  Central  America,  when  the 
cheering  has  stopped— we  will  know  where 
the  President's  appeal  for  more  American 
money  and  a  deeper  American  commitment 
has  taken  us. 
Thank  you  and  good  night. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  one  other  thing 
I  think  I  should  state,  and  that  is  with 
respect  to  asking  the  networks  for 
time  to  respond  to  the  speech  of  the 
President.  This  is  a  routine  tiling  for 
the  Democratic  Party  to  do  under  this 
administration.  Just  as  it  was  routine 


for  the  Republican  Party  to  do  under 
the  previous  Democratic  administra- 
tion. 

We  have  established  a  precedent 
with  the  networks,  and  I  think  gener- 
ally they  have  been  very  responsive  to 
our  requests.  We  did  not  want  to  give 
up  that  precedent  in  this  instance.  So, 
I,  on  behalf  of  all  Senators  and  the 
American  people,  express  appreciation 
to  the  networks  for  allowing  an  alter- 
native viewpoint  to  be  expressed.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  have  a 
national  debate,  a  national  dialog  on 
this  controversial  and  difficult  prob- 
lem, so  that  people  be  informed  as 
best  they  can  be  in  order  that  they 
can  make  up  their  own  minds  in  an  in- 
formed and  balanced  way. 

But,  as  I  say,  the  mere  fact  that  the 
Democratic  Party  on  both  sides  of  the 
Hill  requested  network  time  for  re- 
sponse, does  not  mean  that  there  is 
total  unanimity  in  the  Democratic 
Party,  as  I  am  sure  there  is  not  total 
unanimity  in  the  Republican  Party  on 
this  issue.  But  it  is  important  that  var- 
ious viewpoints  be  expressed  so  that 
we  can  all  be  better  informed. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.      

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  remaining  if  there 
is  no  further  requirement  by  the  mi- 
nority leader,  and  I  see  no  other  Sena- 
tor seeking  recognition. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
THURMOND 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  Under  the  previous  order. 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
THxnufOND)  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


RETIRED  MILITARY  PAY  CUTS. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  express  my  concern  about  the 
repeated  proposals  to  reduce  retired 
military  pay  to  the  extent  that  one  of 
the  most  persuasive  incentives  for 
pursing  a  military  career  Is  Jeopard- 
ized. The  97th  Congress  approved 
some  drastic  reductions  of  retired  pay 
last  year,  and  now  more  reductions  are 
being  proposed. 

Time  passes  quickly.  Mr.  President. 
How  soon  we  forget  actions  taken  by 
Congress  in  years  past  that  seriously 
impacted  upon  our  defense  forces  by 
contributing  to  the  loss  of  highly 
skilled  and  experienced  middle  manag- 
ers. 

Portiuiately,  the  negative  effect  of 
cuts  in  military  retired  pay  on  enlist- 
ment and  retention  was  offset  some- 
what by  other  actions  and  develop- 
ments. For  one  thing,  the  97th  Con- 
gress took  necessary  action  to  provide 
sul>stantial  pay  increases  for  our 
active  duty  military  people.  That 
action,    combined   with   a   depressed 


economy,  resulted  in  the  highest  re- 
cruiting and  retention  rates  the  mili- 
tary services  have  enjoyed  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  President,  now,  as  the  economy 
begins  to  improve,  the  administration 
is  asking  Congress  to  take  additional 
action  to  make  a  career  in  our  armed  - 
services  less  attractive.  Regrettably, 
this  proposal  was  made  before  the 
military  services  had  a  chance  to  study 
the  plan  and  make  recommendations. 
Over  the  past  10  years.  Congress  has 
taken  several  piecemeal  actions  ad- 
versely affecting  the  military  retire- 
ment system.  This  has  caused  concern 
among  our  military  men  and  women  as 
to  whether  it  is  worth  staying  with  a 
career  where  the  fringe  benefit  and  re- 
tirement rules  keep  changing  from 
year  to  year,  resulting  in  a  perception 
that  their  expected  lifestyle  after  serv- 
ice of  20  or  more  years  to  their  coun- 
try is  slipping  away  from  them. 

Of  partictilar  concern  to  career  mili- 
tary people  and  military  retirees  is  the 
proposal  to  make  permanent  the  now  ' 
temporary  reduction  in  cost-of-living 
adjustments  (COLA)  in  military  retir-' 
ees  pay.  At  present,  those  retirees' 
imder  age  62— other  than  service-con- 
nected disabled  veterans— are  limited 
to  only  half  of  the  COLA  to  which 
other  retirees  are  entitled  based  on  in- 
creases in  the  projected  Consumer 
Price  Index  (CPI).  Tliis  reduction  is  al- 
ready in  effect  for  the  next  2  years.  It 
should  not  be  extended  on  a  perma- 
nent basis.  It  is  imnecessary  and  un- 
reasonable to  make  it  a  permanent 
feature  of  the  military  retirement  pro- 
gram. If  this  provision  is  made  perma- 
nent, it  would  on  an  average  reduce 
the  lifetime  value  of  military  retire- 
ment by  32  percent,  with  the  greatest 
adverse  impact  on  enlisted  retirees. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  encouraging  to  . 
note  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
oppose  this  permanent  cap  on  cost-of- 
living  adjustments.  I  understand  also 
that  Secretary  Weinberger  now  agrees 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs.  They  oppose 
this  permanent  limitation  on  adjust- 
ments Ijecause  of  the  serious  adverse 
effect  it  would  have  on  retention, 
force  readiness,  and  morale.  In  short, 
it  would  discourage  military  careers. 

In  addition  to  the  permanent  cap  on 
pay  adjustments,  there  are  other  pro- 
posed pay  cuts  in  retired  pay  and  ben- 
efits before  the  Congress.  These  in- 
clude: 

Rounding  down  each  monthly  pay- 
ment to  the  next  lower  dollar; 

EHiminating  the  1-year  look-back  fea- 
ture by  which  retirees  can  compute 
their  Initial  retired  pay; 

Freezing  the  retired  pay  adjust- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1984  and  delay- 
ing further  adjustments  13  months 
until  June  1985;  and 

Requiring  more  cost  sharing  in  the 
provision  of  medical  care  to  benefici- , 
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aries  by  Instituting  fees  at  direct  care 
facilities. 

If  these  reductions  are  added  to 
those  already  taken  in  recent  years,  it 
will  be  obvious  that  the  retirees  have 
been  singled  out  in  our  society  as  the 
ones  to  take  the  most  severe  cuts  be- 
cause of  economic  problems. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  remind 
my  distinguished  colleagues  of  what 
Congress  has  already  done  to  the  re- 
tirement system  over  the  years,  espe- 
cially the  last  2  years.  If  this  trend  is 
continued,  it  will  certainly  adversely 
impact  upon  the  composition  of  our 
career  military  force  structure. 

The  97th  Congress  clearly  demon- 
strated that  the  military  retirement 
system  was  not  sacred.  The  following 
actions  already  taken,  when  combined 
with  new  proposals,  will  have  a  severe 
adverse  effect,  not  only  on  the  cur- 
rent, but  also  on  the  future  value  of 
the  typical  retirement  annuity: 

Frequency  of  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments reduced  from  twice  to  once  a 
yean 

Personnel  who  entered  the  service 
after  September  8,  1980,  and  who 
remain  until  eligible  for  retirement 
will  have  their  annuity  based  on  the 
average  of  the  highest  3  years  of  serv- 
ice: 

Cost-of-living  adjustments  for  mili- 
tary retirees  under  age  62  (other  than 
service-connected  disabled  veterans) 
limited  to  50  percent  of  the  projected 
CPI  for  fiscal  years  1983,  1984,  and 
1985.  (Almost  78  percent  of  military 
retirees  are  under  age  62); 

Rounding  off  to  the  nearest  year 
when  computing  years  of  service  elimi- 
nated; 

Cost-of-living  adjustments  for  those 
military  retirees  working  for  civil  serv- 
ice have  an  equal  amoimt  deducted 
from  their  civil  service  pay.  (This  Is  in 
addition  to  the  dual  compensation  law, 
which  already  cuts  military  retired 
pay  by  almost  one-third);  and 

State  (x>urts  permitted  to  award  all 
of  a  retiree's  pay  to  a  former  spouse. 

Mr.  President,  both  the  short  term 
and  the  long-term  impacts  of  these 
changes  on  the  All-Volunteer  Force 
are  being  overlooked.  Proponents  of 
military  retirement  reforms  look  only 
at  the  current  favorable  recruiting  and 
retention  rates.  However,  we  all  know 
for  a  fact  that  a  declining  economy 
has  prompted  young  men  and  women 
to  seek  job  training  through  military 
service.  By  the  same  token,  we  have 
retained  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
middle  grade  and  senior  noncommis- 
sioned officers  because  of  stagnant 
employment  opportuinities. 

Recent  retention  surveys  reveal  that 
the  No.  1  reason  people  remained  in 
the  service  was  the  present  retirement 
system.  If  the  No.  1  incentive  is  no 
longer  there,  personnel  with  market- 
able skills  increasingly  will  exit  to  the 
private  sector  in  order  to  obtain  a 


more  secure,  stable  future  for  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

As  the  value  of  retirement  annuities 
declines,  the  services  will  be  forced  to 
put  more  money  into  special  incentive 
pay  to  keep  the  people  in  critical 
skills.  Not  only  are  special  pay  and  bo- 
nuses expensive,  but  they  also  erode 
the  concept  that  every  member  Is 
equally  important  to  the  overall  mis- 
sion of  the  armed  services. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  behoove  the 
critics  of  the  military  retirement 
system  to  examine  the  extraordinary 
demands  which  set  a  career  military 
member  apart  from  others  in  our  soci- 
ety. Among  these  are: 

Long  hours  with  no  overtime  pay, 
costly  periodic  relocations,  forced 
family  separation  and  frequent  expo- 
sure to  risk; 

Inability  to  control  living/working 
conditions; 

Being  subject  to  a  demanding  code 
of  conduct  and  the  Uniformed  Code  of 
Military  Justice;  and 

Acceptance  of  a  highly  disciplined 
and  controlled  lifestyle  in  a  society 
where  others  enjoy  virtually  unlimited 
individual  freedoms,  such  as  the  right 
of  free  speech  and  political  activity. 
(Similarly,  military  people  are  expect- 
ed to  maintain  an  acute  sense  of  pur- 
pose when  some  in  our  society  ques- 
tion the  value  of  our  institutions  and 
national  policy.) 

In  short,  we  ask  military  people  to 
surrender  some  elements  of  freedom 
and  safety  to  serve  tmd  defend  a  socie- 
ty that  ironically  has  the  highest 
degree  of  freedom,  independence  and 
security  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  forget 
that  so  often  when  we  talk  about  pay 
and  benefits  for  our  military  people, 
we  tend  to  refer  to  higher  ranking  of- 
ficers. Yet,  over  80  percent  of  all  mili- 
tary personnel  are  enlisted  members, 
most  of  whom  are  in  the  lower  and 
middle  grades. 

Congress  imposes  restrictions  upon 
the  niunber  of  enlisted  personnel  who 
may  achieve  the  two  top  enlisted 
grades.  Only  2  percent  of  the  force 
may  hold  the  grade  of  E-8,  and  only  1 
percent  can  be  grade  E-9.  This  also 
means  that  the  greatest  majority  of 
our  military  retirees  are  in  the  grades 
of  E-5.  E-^,  and  E-7. 

The  average  retired  pay  of  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  current  retiree 
population  is  below  the  1982  poverty 
threshold  for  a  family  of  four.  Most 
retirees  must  acquire  new  skills  and 
enter  the  job  market  in  midlife  to 
make  ends  meet. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  aUow  the 
readiness  of  our  armed  services  to  de- 
teriorate further  for  lack  of  qualified, 
skilled  career  personnel.  If  we  make 
permanent  the  "half  COLA"  adjust- 
ment for  those  military  retirees  imder 
age  62.  those  men  and  women  we  need 
the  most  to  remain  in  the  career  force 
increasingly  will  look  elsewhere  for  a 


career.  I  also  question  the  proposed 
freeze  on  the  fiscal  year  1984  COLA. 
An  8-month  delay  might  be  accepta- 
ble. 

There  is  another  serious  problem  al- 
ready developing  which  is  largely  cre- 
ated by  so  many  severe  pay  penalties 
being  imposed  on  military  retirees. 
Traditionally,  military  retirees  have 
been  a  valuable  source  of  skilled  pro- 
fessionals for  entry  into  the  Federal 
civilian  work  force.  I  predict  that  this 
source  will  dry  up  with  the  continued 
cuts  in  military  retired  pay,  especially 
the  reduction  in  one's  civil  service 
salary  by  the  amount  equal  to  military 
retiree  COLA  increase.  Already,  highly 
qualified  military  retirees  are  leaving 
their  civU  service  jobs  to  seek  a  second 
career  outside  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, because  of  this  COLA  offset  in 
the  last  Congress  on  top  of  the  already 
existing  dual-compensation  penalty. 
We  can  ill  afford  to  lose  such  a  skilled 
personnel  resource. 

Not  only  were  these  proposed  reduc- 
tions put  forward  without  prior  study 
by  the  military  services,  but  they  are 
being  made  without  the  benefit  of  the 
Fifth  Quadrennial  Review  of  Military 
Compensation  report,  which  is  due  to 
be  delivered  to  President  Reagan  by 
October  1,  1983.  I  believe  any  further 
mcxiif  ications  should  not  be  considered 
imtil  this  report  is  completed  and  the 
military  services  have  an  opportunity 
to  make  their  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  In  my  judgment, 
a  more  equitable  solution  can  be  found 
to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 

In  summary,  there  is  no  question 
that  even  the  most  sophisticated 
weapons  have  limitations.  However, 
highly  qualified,  well  paid  and  moti- 
vated people  have  no  limitations  when 
it  comes  to  protecting  the  freedom  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  that  the 
proposals  to  make  the  "half  COLA." 
permanent  and  to  freeze  fiscal  year 
1984  COLA  adjustments  be  given  a 
critical  review  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. I  understand  that  the  Budget 
Committee  does  not  agree  with  the 
permanent  "half  COLA"  and  has  pro- 
posed only  an  8-month  delay  of  the 
fiscal  year  1984  COLA.  This  8-month 
delay  might  be  acceptable. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  the  Senate  unequivocal- 
ly reject  the  proposal  to  make  perma- 
nent the  "half  COLA"  reductions  for 
our  retired  military  personnel.  We 
must  restore  the  confidence  of  our 
military  personnel  in  our  Government. 
The  continued  erosion  of  this  faith  at 
the  expenses  of  our  national  security 
must  cease.  Dedication  is  being 
stretched  to  its  limits. 

Mr.  President,  many  in  the  military 
community— active  and  retired— «J- 
ready  believe  that  Congress  has  been 
acting  in  bad  faith  with  them.  The 
greatest  danger  to  our  security  posed 


by  further  cuts  in  military  retirement 
and  related  benefits.  Is  that  service 
people  more  and  more  are  concluding 
that  their  Government  no  longer 
places  great  value  on  their  service, 
dedication  and  loyalty. 
Mr.  President.  I  jrield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
LEAHY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  in  Cen- 
tral America,  the  United  SUtes  is 
facing  a  most  serious  challenge  to  its 
efforts  to  devise  a  workable  approach 
to  the  problems  of  the  Third  World. 
Somehow,  the  United  States  must  find 
a  policy  which  will  advance  our  inter- 
ests in  democracy,  stability,  and  jus- 
tice, while  at  the  same  time  resolutely 
resisting  the  ambitions  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  surrogates.  As  recent 
public  debate  attests,  it  is  not  yet  clear 
that  the  United  States  has  foimd  a 
policy  which  can  command  a  biparti- 
san consensus. 

The  President  has  addressed  the 
Congress.  He  did  last  night.  We  have 
given  him  a  fair  hearing. 

Today,  in  my  judgment,  we  should 
consider  the  facts  and  identify  the 
issues.  We  need  to  put  the  rhetoric  in 
the  context  of  reality. 

WHAT  IS  HAFFEinilG  Ilf  CERTKAL  AMIXICA? 

It  is  clear  to  me.  having  twice  visited 
the  region  in  the  past  12  months,  and 
having  spent  a  considerable  amount  of 
my  time  in  my  committee  work  study- 
ing Central  America,  that  events  in 
one  country  cannot  be  separated  from 
events  in  its  neighbors.  Simply  put.  we 
are  seeing  a  region  in  profoimd  up- 
heaval. I  am  under  no  illusions.  Much 
of  this  upheaval  works  to  the  benefit 
of  outside  forces  hostile  to  American 
interests  and  to  genuine  democracy. 
The  Soviet  Union  and  its  clients  are 
once  again  seeking  to  exploit  misery 
and  conflict  for  strategic  gains. 

However.  Mr.  President,  I  am  con- 
vinced Central  America  would  be  a 
deeply  troubled  region  even  without 
the  activities  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  surrogates.  The  underlying  forces 
for  change  are  deep  and  go  far  back 
into  the  history  of  that  impoverished 
land.  A  broad  and  widening  spectnmi 
of  the  peoples  of  Central  America  will 
not  tolerate  any  longer  the  pattern  of 
oligarchical  rule,  political  authoritar- 
ianism, economic  deprivation  and  ex- 
ploitation, and  appalling  social  injus- 
tices. Change  is  coming  in  Central 
America,  as  it  is  throughout  the  Third 
World,  and  if  it  is  to  take  a  direction 
amenable  to  our  values  and  interests. 


we  must  identify  with  it.  guide  it.  and 
accept  it 

In  America's  handling  of  the  forces 
of  change  in  Central  America,  we  face 
a  stem  test  of  the  maturity  of  our  for- 
eign policy,  and  the  sophistication  of 
our  institutions.  It  is  no  secret  that  I 
fear  our  current  approach  is  failing 
that  test.  We  are  in  grave  danger  of 
substituting  military  force  and  covert 
action  for  a  supple  policy  aimed  at  al- 
lowing us  to  lead,  rather  than  to 
combat,  the  inexorable  demands  for 
change,  reform,  and  Justice  in  Central 
America. 

U  CKHTRAL  AMKRICA  mPORTAHT  TO  D.S. 

mrnxsTs? 

No  one  in  this  body  would  deny  that 
Central  America  is  important  to  Amer- 
ican interests.  It  is  within  our  "sphere 
of  influence."  Aside  from  the  tired  ar- 
giunents  that  "it  is  in  our  own  back- 
yard" there  is  the  stronger  case  to  be 
made  that  Central  America  will  prove 
to  be  a  test  for  how  we  deal  with  the 
Third  World,  as  I  said  before,  how  we 
deal  with  the  forces  of  change  in  the 
world  today. 

Politically,  others  in  the  region  will 
inevitably  weigh  oiu-  ability  to  deal 
with  the  revolutionary  spirit.  Coun- 
tries of  truly  vital  interest  to  the 
United  States,  such  as  Mexico,  Ven- 
ezuela, and  Columbia,  will  be  watching 
with  great  care  how  we  cope  with  the 
challenges  of  Central  America.  They 
will  also  evaluate  our  stance  in  rela- 
tion to  their  own  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  peaceful  resolution  to  the  ten- 
sions in  the  region. 

The  costs  to  us  of  a  faUed  policy  in 
Central  America  cannot  be  ignored.  If 
we  continue  to  identify  with  the  forces 
of  repression,  as  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Hawaii  has  so  eloquently 
stated,  we  will  truly  lose  Central 
America.  If  we  fail  to  stand  for  justice, 
for  economic  development,  for  improv- 
ing the  lot  of  the  hungry  and  the 
poor,  we  will  not  only  be  fighting 
against  the  tides  of  change,  but  we  will 
be  throvrtng  away  the  very  strength  of 
our  policy  position. 

Let  me  reiterate.  It  would  be  wrong 
and  shortsighted  if  the  Senate  were  to 
think  that  covert  action  is  the  princi- 
pal defect  in  oiu-  ctirrent  approach  to 
Central  America. 

Moreover,  in  this  tightly  interrelated 
world  of  ours,  if  we  do  not  work  for 
economic  growth  and  improved  condi- 
tions in  Central  America,  we  will  in- 
herit a  tidal  wave  of  illegal  immigra- 
tion that  the  President  mentioned. 
There  are  more  immigrants  on  our 
shores,  and  they  are  coming  to  escape 
poverty,  repression,  and  violence.  Let 
there  be  no  mistake  about  this.  Illegal 
immigration  is  a  price  we  will  pay  for 
this  administration's  policy  in  Central 
America. 

HOW  DO  WK  ADVANCE  U.S.  nrTKRKSTS? 

Given  the  importance  of  American 
interests  in  Central  America,  how  can 
we  best  advance  them?  This,  in  my 


view,  is  the  key  question  at  the  heart 
of  this  debate.  Fundamentally,  the 
choice  is  between  the  military  m>- 
proach  of  the  President,  and  those 
who  believe  another  alternative  is  pos- 
sible, one  which  emphasizes  diploma- 
cy, economic  incentives,  human  rights, 
political  and  social  reform,  and  dialog 
among  all  the  politically  active  ele- 
ments willing  to  participate  in  biillding 
democracy. 

At  present,  the  most  controversial 
element  of  the  administration's  policy 
is  the  use  of  covert  action.  While  we 
must  carefully  examine  this  Issue,  in 
my  Judgment,  it  would  be  wrong  and 
shortsighted  if  the  Senate  were  to 
think  that  covert  action  is  the  princi- 
pal defect  in  our  current  approach  to 
Central  America. 

The  President  has  openly  admitted 
U.S.  assistance  to  anti-Sandinista  in- 
surgents based  in  Honduras  and  oper- 
ating inside  Nicaragua.  There  really  is 
no  need  to  debate  what  we  are  doing. 
The  issues  are:  Is  this  activity  legal?  Is 
it  compatible  with  the  moral  and  ethi- 
cal standards  of  the  American  people? 
And,  finally,  is  it  effective  in  advanc- 
ing American  policy  objectives? 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  briefly  to 
elaborate  on  each  of  these  critical 
issues.  Before  this  debate  can  properly 
be  concluded,  I  believe  very  strongly 
that  the  Senate  must  address  each  of 
them,  and  come  to  some  fundamental 
conclusions.  This  is  a  turning  point  In . 
American  policy  in  Central  America. 
Either  the  administration  will  contin- 
ue, strengthened  in  the  conviction 
that  it  has  the  support  of  Congress;  or. 
it  will  be  compelled,  however  reluc- 
tantly, to  reassess  its  policy  and  its 
means  of  implementation. 

IS  TRX  AOmiflSTRATIOR  OBSBBVIRG  THK  LAW? 

The  Boland  amendment  states: 
None  of  the  funds  provided  in  the  Act 
(Continuing  Resolution)  may  be  used  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  furnish  military  equip- 
ment, military  training  or  advice,  or  other 
support  for  military  assistance,  to  any  group 
or  individual,  not  part  of  a  country's  armed 
forces,  for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  or  provoking  a 
military  exchange  between  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras. 

This  language  was  adapted  from  a 
classified  section  in  the  conference  of 
the  two  Intelligence  Committees  on 
the  intelligence  community  authoriza- 
tion last  fall.  It  was  enacted  into  law 
by  overwhelming  majorities  by  both 
Houses.  There  can  be  absolutely  no 
question  that  it  is  the  law  of  the  land, 
which  the  President  is  constitutionally 
bound  to  uphold  and  enforce. 

What  does  the  Boland  amendment 
mean?  The  language  is,  admittedly, 
imprecise.  Some  have  sought,  for  this 
reason,  to  argue  that  the  amendment 
means  nothing;  that  it  was  a  paper 
compromise  to  avoid  the  real  Issue. 
Perhaps  it  means  that  for  some,  but 
not  for  me.  I  read  the  Boland  amend- 
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ment  to  be  a  directive  from  Congress 
to  the  President  that  while  we  would 
countenance  strong  measures  to  inter- 
dict the  now  of  arms  from  Nicaragua 
to  El  Salvador,  Congress  did  not  want 
the  United  States  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  overthrowing  other  govern- 
ments. 

Now,  a  sophist  could  claim  that  in 
providing  support  to  antl-Sandinista 
insurgents,  the  United  States  is  not  di- 
rectly seeking  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua.  Our  purposes 
are  allegedly  quite  different  from 
those  of  the  insurgents.  In  the  first 
place,  we  must  ask  ourselves  bluntly 
whether  there  is  any  practical  differ- 
ence between  aiding  insxirgents  who 
want  to  take  power  In  Managua,  while 
saying  that  Is  not  our  purpose,  and 
giving  them  that  aid  because  we  un- 
equlvooUly  share  their  aim?  The  effec- 
tive consequence  is  the  same:  The 
United  States  is  providing  aid  which  is 
going  to  support  an  insurgency  aimed 
at  bringing  down  the  present  Oovem- 
ment  of  Nicaragua  and  substituting 
another. 

Mr.  President,  even  If  the  majority 
of  this  body  concludes  that  there  is  no 
violation  of  the  Boland  amendment.  I 
see  a  deep  moral  question  in  continu- 
ing this  activity.  If  the  clear  and  un- 
shakeable  American  aim  is  simply  to 
interdict  the  flow  of  arms,  how  can  we 
arm.  train,  and  advise  people  who  are 
taatxrins  Nlcaragiia  to  fight  and  die  for 
some  totally  different  objective?  Does 
that  mean  that  when  we  have 
achieved  our  objective,  or  have  con- 
cluded that  it  cannot  be  achieved,  we 
will  withdraw  our  support,  leaving  the 
Nicaraguan  insurgents  in  the  same  po- 
sition as  the  Kurds  of  Iran,  or  the 
Montagnards  of  South  Vietnam?  I  do 
not  believe  this  is  compatible  with 
American  moral  standards,  or  what  we 
expect  from  our  Government  in  its 
dealings  with  other  peoples.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  do  continue  to  sup- 
port the  Nicaraguan  guerrilla  force, 
will  we  be  drawn  ever  deeper  into  the 
conflict? 

The  legal  and  moral  issues  entwined 
aroimd  our  current  activities  in  Nica- 
ragua are  very  difficult.  Once  again, 
however,  even  assuming  these  could  be 
satisfactorily  resolved,  there  are  very 
serious  questions  about  the  practicali- 
ty of  our  current  policy  toward  Nicara- 
gua—not to  mention  El  Salvador.  Os- 
tensibly, our  aim  toward  Nicaragua  is 
to  encourage  democratic  practices  and 
improve  relations  between  our  two 
countries. 

The  Senate  should  ask  itself  wheth- 
er these  alms  are  being  helped  by  ac- 
tions which  identify  the  United  States 
with  the  loathed  Somocistas,  the 
brutes  who  tortured  and  killed  so 
many  thousands  of  Nlcaraguans,  and 
whose  vicious  conduct  made  the  Sandi- 
nista  revolution  possible?  Are  we  not 
repeating  our  mistake  of  the  Cuban 
revolution,  and  by  our  fear  and  misim- 
derstanding,    undermining    the    very 


democratic  elements  within  Nicaragua 
able  to  influence  and  change  the  San- 
dinistas? Are  we  not  forcing  them  into 
the  arms  of  the  Sandinistas  by  making 
the  choice  either  support  for  the 
hated  Somodstas  or  patriotic  defense 
against  UJ3.  Intervention?  Some  have 
said  the  best  thing  the  Sandinistas 
have  going  for  them  in  their  campaign 
to  crush  or  co-opt  all  democratic  oppo- 
sition is  U.S.  support  of  the  insur- 
gents. 

Another  very  important  question  is 
the  attitude  and  actions  of  other 
states  in  the  region  and  the  surround- 
ing area.  Do  we  have  the  full  support 
of  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Colombia. 
Panama,  and  the  others?  Who  sup- 
ports us?  So  far  as  I  can  tell,  essential- 
ly only  Honduras  supports  our  policy, 
and  having  been  there  recently.  I  can 
tell  you  that  this  support  Is  with  sub- 
stantial trepidation  and  concern  about 
where  it  might  lead.  Mexico,  Venezu- 
ela. Colombia.  Panama,  all  support  a 
negotiated  regional  solution  to  the 
turmoil  of  Central  America.  It  is  no  ac- 
cident that  they  are  pursuing  the  dip- 
lomatic track  without  us.  How  can  we 
expect  to  provide  the  leadership  for  a 
regional  solution  when  we  are  clearly 
Identified  as  the  critical  backers  of  one 
party  to  the  Salvadoran  conflict,  and 
another  party  to  the  insurgency  in 
Nicaragua? 

Most  importantly,  Mr.  President, 
does  this  approach— emphasis  on  mili- 
tary solutions  and  covert  action— have 
the  support  of  the  American  people?  I 
can  tell  you  that  my  constituents  have 
written  me— petitioned  me— in  over- 
whelming numbers  of  their  profoimd 
concern  about  growing  involvements 
in  these  conflicts  in  Central  America. 
Many  of  our  Vermont  town  meetings 
passed  resolutions  on  El  Salvador,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  strong- 
ly suspect  the  experts  in  the  executive 
branch  have  not  really  thought 
through  where  our  policies  in  Central 
America  may  lead.  Typically,  the  exec- 
utive branch  is  playing  out  the  policy 
day  by  day,  seeing  which  headline 
catches  the  President's  interest.  But, 
the  American  people  recognize  the 
true  implications  of  current  policy— 
they  know  that  ultimately  it  leads  to 
deeper  American  military  involvement, 
up  to  and  including  sending  American 
forces.  They  do  not  want  that,  they 
wiU  not  support  it,  and  it  would  be  a 
catastrophe  for  our  entire  foreign  and 
national  security  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  gone  on  at 
some  length,  and  I  apologize  for 
taking  so  much  time.  However,  I  think 
no  one  would  suggest  the  issues  are 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  war- 
rant a  statement  of  this  length.  My 
purpose  is  to  set  out  as  best  I  can  the 
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context  for  evaluating  present  policy 
and  activities  in  Nicaragua.  Now  that 
the  President  has  spoken.  I  hope  we 
wlU  turn  to  these  questions,  this  time 
determined  to  take  clear,  concrete 
action. 

I  hope,  also;  that  the  administration 
will  reverse  the  partisan  approach  it 
has  adopted  to  foreign  policy.  For  2% 
years  the  administration  has  rebuffed 
all  attempts  of  the  Congress  to  forge  a 
bipartisan  foreign  policy  on  arms  con- 
trol, the  Middle  East,  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  so  on.  For  the  sake  of  the 
country,  I  hope  it  is  not  too  late  for 
them  to  change.  For  the  sake  of  our 
foreign  policy,  I  hope  they  realize  only 
a  bipartisan  one  has  any  chance  of 
success. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Exhibit  1 
vkhmom  towhs  which  votkd  to  did  aid  to 

EL  SALVADOR  IM  1»S1,  l»8a.  AND  19ta 

Burlington,  St.  Albans,  Plainfleld.  Thet- 
ford.  Manhfield.  RoclUngham.  Putney, 
Westminster,  Marlboro,  Shrewsbury, 
Weston,  West  Windsor,  and  Townshend. 

TowH  or  Marlboro,  Vt., 

March  28, 1983. 
The  Town  of  Marlboro,  Vermont,  at  Its 
annual  Town  Meeting  in  March  1983,  passed 
a  resolution: 

To  call  upon  the  President.  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Vermont  Congressional  Dele- 
gation to: 

1.  Immediately  end  all  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  government  of  El  Salvador, 
including  training  of  Salvadoran  military 
personnel  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Immediately  recall  all  17.8.  military 
adivsors  presently  in  El  Salvador. 

Sincerely, 

Jerry  Collins, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Selectmen. 

Town  Clerk's  Optice, 

Manhfield.  Vt 
Art.  21.  ArUde  by  petition:  ShaU  the 
Town  of  Marshfleld  call  upon  the  President 
and  the  Vermont  Congressional  Delegation 
to  Immediately  end  all  military  and  econom- 
ic aid  to  the  Government  of  EH  Salvador,  In- 
cluding the  training  of  Salvadoran  miUtary 
personnel  in  the  United  States  and  immedi- 
ately recall  all  U.S.  Military  advisors  pres- 
ently In  El  Salvador.  Moved,  seconded  and 
voted  to  adopt  as  read. 

Town  of  Rockingham. 
Bellows  PaUt,  Vt,  March  30,  1983. 

Motion  made  by  Christopher  Kibbe  and 
seconded  by  several  people  that  the  Town  of 
Rockingham  vote  to  asli  our  Vermont  Con- 
gressional Delegation  to  support  HJR  399  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senator 
Dodd's  resolution  in  the  Senate.  This  bill 
cuts  off  military  aid,  nullifies  the  certifica- 
tion process,  and  returns  this  process  to  the 
Congress.  A  similar  resolution  has  been  of- 
fered in  the  Senate  by  Christopher  Dodd. 
Our  Congressional  Delegation  can  act  as  our 
voice  to  say  "no"  to  continued  military  aid 
to  El  Salvador.  Motion  carried. 

A  true  copy  as  it  appears  in  Town  Meeting 
Volume  167— Page  440.  Town  of  Rocking- 
ham, Vermont.  March  30th,  1983. 

Attest: 

Rita  M.  Bruce, 

Town  Clerk. 
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Town  op  Westmirstb.  Vt.. 

March  a,  1982. 

Hon.  Patrick  J.  Imaby. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Wathinaton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  I^ahy:  The  freemen  present 
and  voting  at  Town  Meeting,  March  1,  1982 
in  Weatminster.  Vermont,  took  the  follow- 
ing action  on: 

Article  21:  (By  Petition)  Voted  to  ask  the 
DMmbers  of  the  VermcHit  Congressional  del- 
egation to  introduce  a  resolution  in  the 
United  States  Congress  requesting  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  propose  to 
the  Soviet  Union  a  mutual  nuclear  morato- 
rium by  which  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  agree  to  halt  immediately  the 
testing,  production  and  deployment  of  all 
nuclear  warheads,  missiles  and  delivery  sys- 
tems. Motion:  Barbara  Oreenwood  Second: 
Wesley  Price  Voted  by  Voice  Vote. 

Article  26:  Voted  to  ask  our  Vermont  Con- 
gressional Delegations  to  support  HJR  399 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Sena- 
tor Dodd's  resolution  in  the  Senate,  and  say 
"No"  to  continued  military  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor. Motion:  Jo  Ann  Golden  Second:  Eva 
Mondon  Voted  by  Voice  Vote. 

Attest: 

Betty  J.  Holtor,  CMC, 

TownClerk. 


Town  op  Plainpixld,  Vt., 

April  1. 1983. 

Dear  Senator  Leahy:  Regarding  your 
recent  request.  Article  10  as  it  i^p^uvd  in 
the  Town  Report: 

"Shall  the  registered  voters  of  the  Town 
of  Plainfleld  call  upon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Vermont  Congres- 
sional Delegation  to  (1)  immediately  end  all 
military  aid  to  the  government  of  El  Salva- 
dor, Including  the  training  of  Salvadoran 
military  personnel  In  the  United  States  and 
(2)  Inunediately  recall  all  military  advisors 
currently  in  El  Salvador." 

The  vote,  by  show  of  hands,  was  83  for 
and  22  against. 
Sincerely, 

Jkan  R.  Olson, 
ilMUtont  Town  CUtk. 


Minutes  op  the  Putney  Town  Meeting, 
March  2, 1982 

Wendy  Wallace  passed  out  an  information 
sheet  on  HJR  399,  a  bill  to  cut  military  aid 
to  El  Salvador  and  give  Congress  power  of 
certification.  She  moved  (Bill  Caldwell  sec- 
onded) that  the  Town  support  the  passage 
of  this  bill  in  Congress.  A  show  of  hands 
passed  the  motion  by  a  substantial  majority. 

Oppice  op  the  City  Clerk, 
BuHingUm.  Vt,  AprU  4,  1983. 

Office  of  Senator  Patrick  J.  I^ahy, 
Montpelier,  Vt 

Dear  Betty:  Enclosed  is  a  sample  IwUot 
from  the  November  1982  General  Election 
with  the  wording  on  the  question  regarding 
aid  to  El  Salvador.  The  vote  on  this  article 
was:  Yes,  4378;  No,  1500. 

Please  don't  hesitate  to  contact  me  If  you 
would  like  any  further  information. 
Sincerely, 

Joanna  H.  Berk. 
Administrative  Secretory. 


Oppicial  Absent  Vom  Ballot  Special 
City  Meeting 

BUHLIHGTON,  VBXMONT,  TUESDAY,  NOTBKBER  1, 

Special  Article 

Instruction  to  voters: 

To  vote  In  favor  of  the  following  special 
article,  place  a  cross  (X)  In  the  square 
marked  YES  under  the  article. 

To  vote  against  the  following  special  arti- 
cle, place  a  cross  (X)  in  the  square  marked 
NO  under  the  article. 

GENERAL  ELECTION— SPECIAL  ARTICLE- 
REFERENDUM  QUESTION- AID  TO  EL  SALVADOR 

"Do  the  people  of  Btirllngton  urge  the 
President  and  the  Vermont  Congressional 
Delegation  to: 

1.  Immediately  end  all  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  the  government  of  El  Salvador, 
including  the  training  of  Salvadoran  mili- 
tary personnel  in  the  United  States. 

2.  Immediately  recall  all  U.S.  Military  Ad- 
visors presently  in  El  Salvador?" 

If  in  favor  of  the  article,  make  a  cross  (X) 
in  this  square  D 

If  opposed  to  the  article,  make  a  cross  (X) 
In  this  square  a 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
EAGIiETON 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  ELigliton)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


INDEXATION:  ONLY  WHEN  WE 
CAN  AFFORD  IT 

Mr.  EAGIiETON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  tie  the 
scheduled  tax  indexation  to  achieve- 
ment of  a  Federal  deficit  which  does 
not  ecxeed  2  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  (GNP). 

Quite  frankly,  this  bill  represents  a 
compromise  of  my  own  feeling  that  in- 
dexing was  a  terrible  mistake  and 
should  be  repealed  outright. 

There  comes  a  time,  however,  for 
compromise.  There  are  many  in  this 
Chamber  who  feel  as  I  do— perhaps  a 
majority— that  indexing  should  be  re- 
pealed. But  there  is  on  the  other  side  a 
determined  group  of  Senators  and  a 
President  who  insist  that  indexing  Is 
the  crown  Jewel  of  the  administra- 
tion's economic  program  and  must  be 
protected  at  all  costs. 

In  that  situation,  we  face  a  bitter 
and  protracted  fight  that  has  every 
prospect  of  ending  in  a  stalemate.  If 
that  is  allowed  to  happen,  the  country 
will  be  the  loser.  Deficits,  already  pro- 
jected to  soar  about  $200  billion  this 
year,  will  continue  to  haunt  us  for  the 
indefinite  future. 

Whether  you  favor  or  oppose  index- 
ing, the  plain  and  simple  fact  is  that 
we  cannot  afford  it  at  this  time.  The 
revenue  which  would  be  lost  through 
indexing  will  be  added  dollar  for  dollar 
to  our  already  monstrous  deficits  and 
the  American  taxpayer  would  pay  a 
cruel  price  in  the  form  of  higher  inter- 


est rates,  higher  Inflation,  and  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  new  recession. 

It  is  time  to  put  aside  partisan  wran- 
gling and  do  what  is  right  for  the 
country.  Both  the  House-passed 
budget  resolution  and  the  resolution 
reported  by  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee recognize  that  cuts  in  defense 
and  domestic  spending  will  not  be 
enough  by  themselves  to  remove  the 
economic  threat  of  these  almost  un- 
imaginable deficits.  Something  is 
going  to  have  to  give  on  the  revenue 
side  and  both  resolutions  call  for  $30 
billion  in  revenue  adjustments  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  particu- 
lar figure  will  survive  after  Senate 
floor  debate  and  conference  with  the 
House.  Nor  can  I  say  at  this  point 
what  options  we  will  have  for  raising 
these  new  revenues.  It  could  be  elimi- 
nation or  capping  of  the  third-year  tax 
cut.  It  could  be  a  new  energy  tax.  Or  it 
could  Involve  some  new  income  surtax 
as  the  administration  has  recommend- 
ed. 

I  do  know  this— some  change  in  in- 
dexing must  be  part  of  the  package  if 
we  are  to  have  any  hope  of  controlling 
outyear  deficits.  Indexing  will  outlive 
us  all  and  wiU  hang  as  a  sword  over 
the  economic  future  of  generations  to 
come.  It  is  a  lifetime  mortgage  on  the 
capacity  of  the  Federal  Government  • 
to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  Nation. 

The  conventional  wisdom  around 
here,  parroted  ad  nauseam,  is  that  we 
cannot  do  much  about  next  year's  def- 
icit; we  have  to  focus  on  the  outyears. 
Yet.  most  of  the  debate  I  have  heard 
around  this  Chamber  is  focused  pre- 
cisely on  short-term  remedies.  I  pro- 
pose that  we  begin  here  and  now  to  set 
a  responsible  course  for  the  future  by 
putting  off  those  things  we  might  like 
to  have,  but  cannot  afford.  I  would 
start  with  indexing. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  my  bill  is  a 
simple  one.  It  says  that,  rather  than 
implementing  indexing  in  calendar 
year  1985  regardless  of  economic  con- 
ditions at  that  time,  we  put  it  off  imtil 
we  have  gotten  control  of  the  runaway 
deficits  that  threaten  to  sink  us  all. 

The  bill  establishes  as  a  triggering 
event  the  achievement  of  a  Federal 
deficit  which  does  not  exceed  2-per- 
cent of  the  GNP.  The  dismal  fact  is 
that  the  administration  projects  the 
deficit  will  not  be  in  that  2  percent 
range  until  sometime  after  1988. 

Over  a  4-year  period  (1985  through 
1988),  my  bill  will  reduce  projected 
deficits  by  $90  billion.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  table  showing  the  year- 
by-year  savings  from  this  approach  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Now,  B«r.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  make  an  observation 
and  then  ask  a  key  question. 
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The  administration's  budget  calls  for 
contingency  tax  increases  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1M6  unless  the  deficit  has 
fallen  by  that  time  to  2.5  percent  or 
less  of  ONP.  With  that  proposal,  the 
administration  concedes  the  heart  of 
my  argument  here— namely  that  there 
is  only  so  much  debt  that  can  be  borne 
by  our  economy  without  the  whole 
thing  coming  unraveled.  The  adminis- 
tration concedes  my  main  point  and 
the  only  question  is.  What  do  we  do  to 
correct  the  present  deficit  imbalance? 
The  administration  sets  the  acceptable 
ratio  of  debt  to  ONP  at  2.5  percent. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  and 
most  economists  put  the  figiire  at  2 
percent  if  we  are  going  to  have  siis- 
talned  and  stable  economic  growth. 
That  is  why  that  figure  is  in  my  biU. 

The  question  is.  What  do  we  do 
about  it,  now  that  we  all  agree  on  the 
nature  of  our  problem?  The  admlnis- 
tratitm  is  proposing  a  brand  new  tax 
beginning  in  1986. 1  am  proposing  that 
before  we  look  at  new  taxes,  we  take  a 
second  look  at  future  tax  cuts  such  as 
indexing,  which  we  imwisely  put  on 
the  books  2  years  ago  on  the  blue-sky 
assurance  of  this  administration  that 
it  would  pay  for  itself  and  be  all  good 
things  to  all  good  people. 

We  have  learned  something  in  the 
last  2  years.  We  know  better  and  we 
have  to  to  act  before  it  is  too  late. 

When  both  sides  are  dug  in  as  they 
were  a  week  or  two  ago  on  the  with- 
holding question,  and  as  they  are  now 
on  indexing,  somebody  has  to  start 
thinking  about  ways  to  break  the  im- 


Frankly,  it  surpasses  my  understand- 
ing how  this  administration  can  seri- 
ously propose  levying  new  contingency 
taxes  at  the  same  time  it  is  defending 
contingency  tax  cuts.  It  is  a  self -can- 
celing proposition  at  best  and  some 
might  say  it  is  irresponsible  gamemen- 
ship. 

Massive  outyear  deficits  threaten  to 
strangle  our  nascent  economic  recov- 
ery in  its  cradle.  I  think  it  is  time  we 
did  what  is  best  for  the  country  and  if 
that  means  bending  on  my  own  side  to 
reach  a  settlement,  so  be  it.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  walk  that  mile  and  that  is 
what  this  biU  represents— a  good-faith 
effort  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  on 
this  troubling  issue. 

I  hope  it  will  receive  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  every  Member  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  my  bill  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcors.  as  follows: 

&1169 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repmentative*  of  the  United  Stale*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
Bubaection  <e)  of  section  104  of  the  Econom- 
ic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  IMl  (relating  to  the 
effective  date  for  adjustments  to  prevent  in- 


flation-cauaed  tax  Increase)  is  amended  to 
read  as  f  oUowk 

"(e)  Erracnva  Dats.— 

"(1)  In  otitn«t—  The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  the  later  of — 

"(A)  December  31. 1984.  or 

"(B)  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  certifies  that  the  Federal  defi- 
cit for  the  most  recently  completed  fiscal 
year  did  not  exceed  2  percent  of  the  Kroas 
national  product  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  ADJUSTifKirrs  ni  tax  tablxs.— Not- 
withstanding section  1(f)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
not  prescribe  tables  under  section  1(f)  of 
such  Code  prior  to  the  date  described  In 
paragraph  (IHB)  of  this  subsection,  and 

"(B)  the  tables  contained  In  subsections 
(a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  and  (e)  of  section  1  of  such 
Code  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
on  or  before  the  later  of — 

"(1)  the  date  described  in  paragraph  (1KB) 
of  this  subsection,  or 

"(U)  December  31. 1984. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
publish  any  certification  made  under  para- 
graph (1KB)  In  the  Federal  Register. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  Federal  DKFicrr.— The  term  'Federal 
deficit'  means,  with  respect  to  any  fiscal 
year,  the  excess  of— 

"(1)  aggregate  outlays  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment during  such  fiscal  year,  over 

"(11)  aggregate  receipts  of  the  Federal 
Government  during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  Okoss  hatioral  product.— The  term 
'Gross  National  Product'  means  the  gross 
national  product  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

"(C)  Fiscal  ysah.- The  term  'fiscal  year" 
means  the  12-month  period  lieginning  on 
October  1  of  each  calendar  year.". 

(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1(f)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  ad- 
justments in  tax  tables),  as  added  by  section 
104  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "1984  and 
each  subsequent"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "each". 

EXHIBIT  1 

CBO  BUDGET  BASEUNE  FORECASTS 
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RECOONITION  OP  SENATOR 
PRYOR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 


OFFICE  OF  OPERATIONAL 
TESTING 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Bill  Roth  of  Delaware  and  I 
are  proud  to  be  joined  by  a  distin- 


guished group  of  cosponsors  in  re- 
introducing legiaUition  to  create 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  an 
independent  Office  of  Operational 
Testing.  Senators  Lxvin,  Abmstsohg. 

KASSKBAUM.  KSHHIDT,  BtTlCPERS.  HART, 

PRonoBB.  Sarbaitbs,  Sasskr,  Dixoh. 
BiHGAicAir.  Dvrxnbxkgxr.  and  Crah- 
STOH  are  cosponsors  of  this  bill. 

Almost  1  year  ago,  I  proposed  cre- 
ation of  this  office  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Defense  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  Later,  Senator  Roth, 
Senator  Lxvnf,  and  I  proposed  S.  3001, 
a  revised  version  of  the  earlier  amend- 
ment. Events  over  the  last  year  have 
reinforced  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion—greater budget  pressures,  in- 
creased concern  about  the  effective- 
ness of  weapons  systems,  and  the  criti- 
cal need  for  setting  national  security 
priorities. 

The  Office  of  Operational  Testing 
created  by  this  bill  will  be  responsible 
for  monitoring  and  passing  independ- 
ent judgment  on  new  weapons  long 
before  they  reach  production  and  get 
to  our  soldiers.  It  will  provide  to  the 
Pentagon,  to  the  Congress  and.  most 
importantly,  to  the  American  people 
new  guarantees  that  expensive,  sophis- 
ticated weapons  will  not  be  sent  to  the 
battlefield  prematurely. 

Operational  tests,  designed  to  evalu- 
ate a  weapons'  capabilities  under  real- 
istic and  demanding  battlefield  condi- 
tions, are  a  sham  when  weapons  are 
pampered  and  coaxed  through  the 
testing  prcK«ss  by  their  own  develop- 
ers. We  have  seen  ample  evidence  of 
unrealistic  tests  conducted  by  the  Pen- 
tagon's research  arm.  We  have  also 
witnessed  many  examples  of  weapons 
pushed  into  production  before  they 
are  ready.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  and  numerous  respected  de- 
fense critics  have  called  attention 
again  and  again  to  weapons  failures 
which  could  have  been  detected  and 
corrected  through  more  thorough,  un- 
biased operational  tests.  The  area,  de- 
fense critics  insist,  is  the  most  sadly 
neglected  and  critical  part  of  the 
weapons  prcnnirement  process. 

In  our  rush  to  secure  the  latest, 
most  sophisticated  weaponry,  we  are 
sending  guins,  tanks,  ships,  and  other 
essentials  to  troops  in  the  field  before 
we  Icnow  the  weapons  will  work  in  bat- 
tlefield conditions.  The  losers  are  the 
troops  expected  to  defend  their  lives 
with  undependable  weapons,  and  the 
American  taxpayers  who  must  foot 
the  bill  for  production  of  billion-dollar 
weapons  systems  that  do  not  work. 

The  Pentagon  has  created  an  un- 
avoidable conflict  of  Interest  by 
making  researchers,  developers,  and 
defense  contractors  also  responsible 
for  operational  tests  of  new  weapons 
systems.  The  same  industry  responsi- 
ble for  pushing  weapons  into  produc- 
tion also  plays  a  role  in  passing  judg- 
ment on  the  weapon's  performance. 


I  could  cite  many  examples,  dating 
back  to  World  War  II,  of  wemwns 
flops  which  could  have  been  avoided 
through  more  thorough  and  donand- 
ing  operational  testing.  These  tests  are 
one  of  the  public's  few  protections 
against  exorbitant  investments  in 
weapons  systems  which  fail. 

The  M-16  rifles  issued  to  soldiers 
during  the  Vietnam  war  were  perhaps 
the  best  publicized  weapons  disaster. 

Men  wrote  home  to  their  families  of 
moments  of  horror  on  the  battlefield 
when  the  weapons  they  depended  on 
for  protection  failed  to  fire  and 
jammed  during  the  heat  of  attack. 
The  weapons  were  considered  so  use- 
less that  Viet  Cong  soldiers  refused  to 
pick  up  abandoned  rifles  on  the  battle- 
field. 

Congressional  inquiries  after  the  war 
established  without  question  that  M- 
16  rifles  had  been  issued  to  frontline 
soldiers  before  they  were  thoroughly 
tested  outside  the  laboratory. 

Likewise,  the  M-1  tank  has  been 
criticized  extensively.  In  an  April  1982 
issue  of  Reason  magazine  entitled  "We 
Pay  For  Duds:  How  the  Pentagon 
Cheats  on  Weapons  Testing,"  Dina 
Rasor  carefully  examined  the  limita- 
tions of  the  M-1  tank  and  weapons 
testing  generally. 

Furthermore,  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  reported  on  June  25,  1982, 
that  the  testing  of  the  Maverick  mis- 
sile had  not  been  conducted  in  such  a 
way  that  we  could  be  assured  that  the 
missile  was  suitable  for  effective  use  in 
combat. 

Russell  Murray,  the  former  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  DOD,  presented  an 
excellent  summary  of  the  situation 
during  testimony  at  Senate  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  hearings  in 
October  1981. 

Also,  in  the  July  24. 1982  issue  of  Na- 
tional Journal  entitled  "Billion-Dollar 
Failures  May  Slip  Through  the  Penta- 
gon Weapons  Testing  Net,"  Michael 
Gordon  has  carefully  analyzed  this 
issue. 

Let  me  illustrate  how  the  integrity 
of  operational  tests  can  be  compro- 
mised: 

First.  Overly  qualified  crews  and  op- 
erators used  during  tests  of  new  weap- 
ons. The  General  Accounting  Office 
says  this  practice  calls  into  question 
the  "performance,  maintainability  and 
readiness  of  the  system  in  a  realistic 
operational  environment." 

Second.  Combining  low  operational 
test  scores  with  much  higher  develop- 
mental test  results.  Tests  done  under 
ideal  conditions  combined  with  oper- 
ational tests  pull  up  low  battlefield 
scores.  GAO  has  condemned  the  prac- 
tice on  several  occasions. 

Third.  Discounting  unfavorable  test 
results.  GAO  charged  that  Army  did 
this  during  testing  of  the  M-1,  raising 
questions  about  the  tank's  reliability 
in  the  hands  of  soldiers. 


Fourth.  Incomplete  reporting  of  test 
data  to  Congress.  The  GAO  in  a  1980 
report  complained  that  DOD  was  not 
giving  Congress  adequate  data  to  aid 
in  decisionmaking  about  major  weap- 
ons systems.  They  said  reports  to  Con- 
gress contained  misleading  or  incom- 
plete data  in  numerous  instances. 

A  blue-ribbon  panel  appointed  by 
President  Nixon  concluded  13  years 
ago  what  defense  critics  have  been 
sajring  ever  since— that  operational 
testing  needs  to  be  removed  from  the 
"researchers"  and  "developers"  in  the 
Pentagon  and  put  into  the  hands  of  in- 
dependent testers  totally  removed 
from  the  politics  of  weapons  procure- 
ment. 

The  panel  found  that  too  much  at- 
trition is  devoted  to  developmental 
testing,  conducted  by  scientists  under 
highly  controlled  conditions,  while  t(x> 
little  time  and  money  is  set  aside  for 
operational  tests.  Operational  tests  are 
conducted  out  in  the  field  by  actual 
servicemen  under  conditions  simulat- 
ing wartime  conditions  as  closely  as 
possible. 

The  panel  recommended  establish- 
ment of  an  operational  testing  and 
evaluation  group,  with  civilian  leader- 
ship, within  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

It  urged  allocation  of  a  substantial 
budget  for  operational  testing,  which 
would  be  administered  through  the  in- 
dependent office.  It  also  recommended 
that  services  be  reqtilred  to  budget 
separately  for  operational  testing, 
rather  than  including  the  estimated 
costs  of  tests  in  the  total  budget  for  a 
new  weapons  system.  Finally,  it  called 
for  more  joint  testing  of  weapons  sys- 
tems, a  move  which  individual  services 
have  consistently  resisted. 

The  report  cited  three  major  reasons 
for  the  recurrent  problems  we  have 
seen  in  testing  conducted  by  the  serv- 
ices with  little  direction  from  above. 
First,  operational  testing  and  evalua- 
tion in  the  services  has  lacked  much  of 
the  independence  which  encourages 
objectivity  and  high  level  action. 
Second,  throughout  the  services  there 
has  been  little  guidance  from  high 
levels  as  to  what  is  desired  from 
OT&E  activities.  Third,  there  has 
been  too  little  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  operational  testing  and  eval- 
uation from  high  levels  within  the 
services.  This  means  that  not  only  is 
more  fimding  required  to  support 
operational  testing  but  also  that  there 
should  be  the  visible  indication  of  how 
operational  testing  results  are  used  in 
making  important  decisions. 

Because  of  jealous  turf -guarding  at 
the  Pentagon,  the  recommendations 
for  improving  operational  testing 
never  have  been  fully  implemented.  I 
am  convinced  the  time  is  long  overdue 
for  creating  an  independent  oversight 
office  to  make  certain  weapons  are 
thoroughly  tested  and  scrutinized. 

This  bill  would: 


First,  establish  a  new  position  at  the 
Defense  Department— a  Director  of 
Operational  Testing  and  Evaluation 
who  would  be  i4>Pointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Second,  assign  responsibilities  for 
operational  testing  and  evaluation  to 
the  Director  of  the  new  office. 

Third,  provide  for  direct  reporting 
responsibility  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

Fourth,  require  that  the  Director  of 
the  Operational  Testing  Offlce  make 
an  annual  report  to  Congress  and  re- 
spond to  requests  from  congressional 
committees  about  the  status  of  test- 
ing. 

Fifth,  provide  for  separate  budget 
requests  for  the  Director's  office. 

Sixth,  provide  access  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  records  and  data 
relating  to  operational  testing  and 
evaluation. 

This  bill  represents  a  demand  for 
better  quality  control  and  objectivity. 
It  is  a  step  which  defense  analysts 
agree  could  bring  about  the  most  des- 
perately needed  improvement  in  the 
weapons  pr(x;urement  prcxxss.  We 
cannot  afford  to  pour  precious  re- 
sources into  sophisticated  weapons 
which  fail  our  men  on  the  battlefield. 
There  is  no  place  in  any  war  effort  for 
weapons  which  do  not  work.  I  urge  the' 
support  of  my  colleagues  for  this  long 
overdue  change  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1170 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Operational  Test- 
ing and  Evaluation  Act  of  1983". 

DEPARTMKirr  OP  DmNSI  DOtaCTOB  OP 
OPERATIOHAL  TESTTIf G  AMD  EVALUATIOR 

Sec.  2.  (aKl)  Chapter  4  of  tiUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  136  the  following  new  section: 
"^ISSa.    Director   of   OpcnUional    Testing   and 

ETahiatioii:  appointment;  powen  and  dntiea 

"(a)  There  Is  a  Director  of  Operational 
Testing  and  Evaluation  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  appointed  from  civilian  life  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

"(b)  The  Director  performs  all  duties  re- 
lating to  ot>erational  testing  and  evaluation 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  Including— 

"(1)  being  the  principal  adviser  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  on  operational  testing  and 
evaluation  in  the  Department  of  Defense: 

"(2)  prescribing  the  administrative  organi- 
sation in  each  of  the  military  departments 
for  planning  and  conducting  operational 
testing  and  evaluation: 

"(3)  prescribing  policies  and  procedures 
for  the  conduct  of  operational  testing  and 
evaluation  in  the  Department  of  Defense; 

"(4)  monitoring,  reviewing,  and  providing 
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guidance   for  all   operational   testing  and 
evaluation  in  the  Department  of  Defense; 

"(5)  determining  in  advance  the  adequacy 
of  the  plans  and  the  available  funds  for 
operational  testing  and  evaluation  to  be 
conducted  in  connection  with  each  major 
development  program  and  each  potential 
major  development  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense; 

"(6)  coordinating  operational  testing  and 
evaluation  conducted  Jointly  by  more  than 
one  military  department; 

"(7)  analyzing  the  results  of  the  oper- 
ational tfirting  and  evaluation  conducted  for 
each  major  development  program  and  each 
potential  major  development  program  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  reporting  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  (A)  whether 
the  testing  and  evaluation  performed  was 
adequate,  and  (B>  whether  the  testing  and 
evaluation  results  confirm  that  the  items  or 
components  actually  tested  were  effective 
and  suitable  for  combat;  and 

"(8)  reviewing  and  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  on  all 
budgetary  and  financial  matters  relating  to 
operational  testing  and  evaluation,  includ- 
ing operational  testing  faculties  and  equip- 
ment, in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  report  directly, 
without  intervening  review  or  approval,  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense.  The  Director  and 
his  staff  are  independent  of  all  research  and 
development  offices  or  organizations  in  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

"(d)  The  Director  shall  have  access  to  all 
records  and  data  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, including  the  records  and  data  of 
each  military  department,  that  the  Director 
considers  necessary  to  review  In  order  to 
carry  out  his  duties  under  this  section. 

"(e)  The  Director  may  require  that  such 
observers  as  he  designates  be  present  during 
the  preparation  for  and  the  conduct  of  the 
testing  part  of  any  operational  testing  and 
evaluation  conducted  in  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment shall  report  to  the  Director  all  results 
of  all  operational  testing  and  evaluation 
conducted  by  the  military  department  and 
of  all  studies  conducted  by  the  military  de- 
partment in  connection  vrith  operational 
testing  and  evaluation  in  the  military  de- 
partment. 

"(g)  The  Director  shall  respond  to  re- 
quests from  the  Congress  for  information 
relating  to  operational  testing  and  evalua- 
tion in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

"(h)  No  funds  may  be  obligated  or  expend- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment to  conduct  any  operational  testing  and 
evaluation  if  such  operational  testing  and 
evaluation  Is  not  approved  In  advance  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  consultation 
with  the  Director,  or  is  not  conducted 
within  the  scope,  or  in  accordance  with  the 
conditions,  specified  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense in  approving  the  operational  testing 
and  evaluation. 

"(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  'oper- 
ational testing  and  evaluation'  means  the 
field  testing,  under  realistic  combat  condi- 
tions, of  any  item  of,  or  key  component  of. 
weapons,  equipment,  or  munitions  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  effectiveness 
and  suitability  of  the  weapons,  ^uipment, 
or  munitions  for  use  in  combat  by  typical 
military  users  and  the  evaluation  of  the  re- 
sults of  such  tesUng.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  136  the 
following  new  item: 


"13«a.  Director  of  Operational  Testing  and 
Evaltiatlon:  appointment; 

powers  and  duties". 

(b)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  President 
shall  Include  in  the  Budget  transmitted  to 
the  Congreaa  pursuant  to  section  201  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1931,  a  separate 
request  for  new  budget  authority  for,  and 
an  estimate  of  the  outlays  by,  the  Director 
of  Operational  Testing  and  Evaluation  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  in  carrying  out 
the  duties  sind  responslbUlties  set  forth  in 
section  136a  of  title  10,  United  States  Code 
(as  added  by  subsection  (a)). 

(c)  Section  5315  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Director  of  Operational  Testing  and 
Evaluation,  Department  of  Defense.". 

Sic.  3.  (a)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  access  to  all 
records  and  data  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, Including  the  records  and  data  of 
each  military  department,  relating  to  oper- 
ational testing  and  evaluation  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  cooper- 
ate with  the  Comptroller  General  in  carry- 
ing out  subsection  (a). 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "operational  testing  and  evaluation" 
has  the  same  meaning  as  provided  in  section 
136a(g)  of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code  (as 
added  by  section  2(aKl)  of  this  Act). 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  Senator  Prtor  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation  which 
would  crevXe  an  independent  Office  of 
Operational  Testing  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  I  believe  improved 
operationsd  testing  pr(x;edures  will 
help  reduce  the  costs  of  major  weap- 
ons systems  while  at  the  same  time  im- 
prove the  reliability  of  the  weapons  we 
field.  This  bill  represents  a  first  step 
in  the  effort  to  reform  testing  proce- 
dures and  will  serve  as  the  iocal  point 
of  oversight  hearings  on  DOD  man- 
agement of  weapons  testing  programs. 

This  legislation  is  the  result  of  ex- 
tensive hearings  I  convened  2  years 
ago  in  my  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs.  These  oversight  hearings 
were  designed  to  be  an  intensive 
review  of  the  management  of  the  ac- 
quisition process  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment. There  were  many  weakness- 
es in  the  acquisition  process  the  com- 
mittee examined  including  unrealistic 
cost  estimating  for  new  weapons  pro- 
grams, noncompetitive  and  sole-source 
procurements,  "gold-plating"  of  weap- 
ons systemis  and  ineffective  operation- 
al weapons  testing  programs.  AU  of 
these  problems  have  at  least  two 
things  In  common:  They  drive  up  the 
costs  of  weapons  programs  and  they 
have  been  around  for  many,  many 
years.  I  believe  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today  will  begin  the  proc- 
ess of  ending  one  of  those  problems 
which  has  festered  in  the  depths  of 
the  Pentagon  hallways  for  far  too  long. 

Blr.  President,  this  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  improve  and  insure  the  reli- 
ability of  the  operational  testing  con- 
ducted on  weapons  systems  and  other 
highly  technical  military  hardware. 
Such  tests  are  designed  to  determine 


being  developed, 
is    begun.    Such 


exactly  how  well  a  given  system  would 
perform  In  actual  combat,  usually  by 
testing  the  system  in  simulated  but  re- 
alistic combat  conditions.  Other  tests 
are  conducted  on  the  system  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  meets  the  specifica- 
tions and  tolerances  it  was  deadgned  to 
meet  and  are  called  developmental 
tests.  Together,  developmental,  and 
operational  tests,  if  done  correctly  and 
thoroughly,  can  tell  us  whether  or  not 
what  we  plan  to  buy  will  work  as  ad- 
vertised, both  in  battle  and  as  meas- 
ured by  the  specifications  It  was  de- 
signed to  meet. 

Developmental  tests  are  begun  from 
the  very  moment  a  system  is  con- 
ceived. They  are  used  to  help  define 
the  concept  of  a  weapons  system  and 
they  establish  how  the  weapon  will 
have  to  be  designed  to  meet  the  broad 
siTecifications  set  for  it  when  it  was  ini- 
tially approved  for  development.  Engi- 
neering tests  are  conducted  to  deter- 
mine what  materials  and  system  con- 
figurations will  need  to  be  built  to 
insure  that  a  weapons  system  will  sat- 
isfy its  design  requirements.  At  some 
point  in  the  development  process,  a 
complete  prototype  is  usually  built 
and  tested. 

As  the  weapon  is 
operational  testing 
testing  does  not  always  require  a  work- 
ing prototype.  In  some  cases,  tests 
using  existing  eqiiipment  can  help  de- 
termine whether  a  system  will  be  able 
to  fulfill  its  mission  in  the  field  as  en- 
visioned by  military  planners. 

Mr.  President,  the  testing  process  as 
currently  structured  in  the  Defense 
Department,  and  as  I  have  outlined  it, 
is  seriously  flawed.  Accurate  and  real- 
istic operational  tests  are  crucial  to 
the  ultimate  success  of  a  weapons  pro- 
gram but  in  most  cases  such  tests  are 
conducted  too  late  in  the  pnxiess  of 
developing  the  weapon  to  be  of  much 
use.  Usually,  operational  tests  axe 
never  done  in  time  to  influence  the 
initial  decision  to  develop  a  weapon 
and,  consequently,  many  concepts  for 
new  weapons  are  approved  before  it  is 
actually  determined  whether  a  pro- 
posed system  could  realistically  work 
on  the  battlefield  as  well  as  it  works 
on  paper.  Unfortunately,  paper  cannot 
stop  bullets  and  a  weapon  which 
passes  the  grade  as  an  idea  may  never 
I}e  able  to  meet  the  true  test  in  actual 
use. 

This  lack  of  adequate  forethought 
with  respect  to  operational  testing  is 
aggravated  by  pressure  from  defense 
contractors,  project  managers,  and 
service  chiefs  to  push  ahead  with  a 
new  program.  Decisions  are  often 
made  years  in  advance  by  Pentagon 
planners  on  what  weapons  system 
they  want  to  have  in  their  arsenaL 
The  pressure  on  the  program  manager 
to  insure  that  a  particular  weapon  is 
developed  and  built  to  fill  the  niche 
left  for  it  is  so  intense  that  making 


sure  a  weapon  works  may  lose  out  to 
making  sure  it  is  built,  period. 

Such  pressure  not  only  affects  the 
effectiveness  of  weapons  systems  it 
also  affects  their  costs.  It  is  much 
more  efficient  to  build  it  right  the 
first  time  than  it  is  to  build  it  any  way 
you  can  and  be  forced  to  come  back 
later  to  fix  up  your  mistakes.  Effective 
operational  tests  can  indicate  whether 
it  is  realistic  to  expect  a  new  weapon 
to  be  capable  of  performing  in  a  cer- 
tain way  under  battlefield  conditions 
and  can  indicate  where  changes  should 
be  made  t>efore  the  concrete  has  set. 
The  efficiency  which  results  from  ef- 
fective operational  tests  can  save  the 
taxiMiyers'  dollars  from  being  spent  on 
costly,  unnecessary  repairs. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  numerous 
cases  in  which  ineffective  operationa] 
testing  has  cost  the  taxpayer  millions 
of  dollars.  For  example,  the  newest 
generation  of  the  Maverick  missile, 
and  antitank  weapon,  is  designed  to  be 
fired  from  several  miles  away  from  its 
target  so  that  the  pilot  is  not  required 
to  put  himself  in  danger  by  moving  in 
close  to  a  tank  in  order  to  destroy  it. 
Unfortunately,  even  though  this 
weapon  is  now  reaching  the  final 
stages  of  development,  it  has  become 
apparent  to  many  experts,  including 
GAO,  that  a  camouflaged  tank  cannot 
be  picked  out  of  a  chaotic  battlefield 
at  ranges  of  greater  than  3,000  feet.  A 
simply  operational  test  would  have  re- 
vealed this  problem  before  the  weapon 
reached  this  late  stage  of  develop- 
ment. 

Another  weapon  which  was  devel- 
oped even  though  it  had  serious  bat- 
tlefield deficiences  was  the  TOW  anti- 
tank missile.  Fired  from  a  bazooka-like 
device,  the  TOW  missile  trails  a  thin 
wire  which  directs  the  weapon  to  the 
target.  Unfortunately,  the  soldier 
must  keep  his  sights  trained  on  the 
target  to  insure  that  the  weapon 
scores  a  hit  which  means  that  he  must 
remain  standing  or  kneeling  in  face  of 
enemy  fire  for  several  seconds.  Only  a 
soldier  with  a  death  wish  would  want 
to  do  that.  Again,  and  adequate  oper- 
ational test  would  have  uncovered  this 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other 
examples  which  could  be  used  but  the 
point  is  that  these  are  disturbing  signs 
that  operational  testing  in  the  De- 
fense Department  is  not  worlting  as  it 
should.  This  problem  may  result,  in 
part,  because  the  testing  operations  in 
the  Department  are  uncoordinated 
and  because  the  existing  Office  of 
Testing  and  Evaluation  is  not  insulat- 
ed from  the  pressure  to  develop  and 
approve  new  weapons  programs.  Cur- 
rently, the  Office  is  a  part  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Research  and  Development,  the 
agency  in  DOD  responsible  for  devel- 
oping and  building  new  weaiwns  pro- 
grams. 


The  Under  Secretary  and  his  person- 
nel have  a  vested  interest  in  seeing  a 
weapon,  once  conceived,  through  to 
production.  They  do  not  want  to  hear 
from  the  Office  of  Testing  and  Evalua- 
tion that  a  new  weapon  will  not  work 
on  the  battlefield  unless  it  is  modified 
or  sent  back  to  the  drawing  board.  As 
one  Pentagon  official  put  it: 

For  every  voice  ttiat  says,  "Dont't  pr(x;eed. 
fix  first"  there  are  nine  that  say,  "Move 
ahead  and  we'll  fix  the  problems  later." 

The  one  lonely  voice  of  the  oper- 
ational testing  office  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  overcome  such  pressures, 
some  subtle  and  some  not. 

Mr.  President,  Russell  Miuray,  a 
former  head  of  operational  testing  in 
DOD,  testified  before  my  committee 
last  year  that: 

The  objective  of  operational  testing  is  to 
find  out  whether  a  new  weapon,  even  if  it 
does  meet  its  specifications,  will  really  be 
useful  and  needed  in  combat.  .  .  .  People 
rightly  worry  about  the  acquisition  process 
already  taking  too  long,  but  wrongly  try  to 
speed  things  up  by  shortcutting  the  oper- 
ational tests.  That  may  get  hardware  into 
the  field  sooner,  but  not  working  hardware. 
The  way  to  do  that  is  to  get  the  design  right 
before— not  after— it  is  built. 

I  agree  with  Russell  Miurray  and  I 
hope  this  legislation  will  serve  as  a 
stimulus  to  Improvements  in  oi>er- 
ational  testing  programs  in  the  De- 
fense Department. 


THE  SUCCESS  STORY  OF 
STEPHENS,  INC. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  readers 
of  the  April  26. 1983.  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal were  probably  surprised  to  leam 
that  this  country's  biggest  non-New 
York  investment  banker  is  l(x»ted  not 
in  Chicago  or  CaUf  omla  or  Texas  but 
in  Little  Rock.  Ark. 

The  citizens  of  my  State,  however, 
have  long  lieen  aware  of  the  success  of 
Stephens,  Inc.,  and  the  contributions 
the  company  has  made  to  Arkansas 
during  its  SO  years  of  doing  business. 

The  story  of  the  Stephens  brothers. 
Witt  and  Jack,  is  a  colorful  one.  of  two 
poor  southerners  who  created  a  bil- 
lion-dollar empire  stretching  from 
Little  Rock  to  Hong  Kong.  The  special 
value  of  this  article  Is  that  it  points 
out  the  appeal  of  these  Arkansans  and 
the  contribution  they  have  made  to 
their  State  and  region. 

For  instance,  this  passage  descril}es 
the  background  of  Witt  Stephens,  the 
elder  of  the  two  brothers: 

The  company's  sometimes  demanding 
pace  reflects  the  philosophy  of  founder 
Witt  Stephens,  who  once  wrote  a  "book" 
about  salesmanship  that  contained  only  the 
word  "work"  repeated  on  every  page.  The 
more  colorful  of  the  two  brothers,  Witt  was 
reared  on  a  farm  about  40  miles  south  of 
Little  Rock  and  left  home  during  the  De- 
pression to  sell  belt  buckles  for  a  Jewelry 
company.  A  few  years  later,  he  borrowed 
$15,000  to  start  Stephens,  whose  initial  suc- 
cesses came  quickly  as  he  bought  municipal 
bonds  at  Depression-produced  prices  of  25 


cents  on  the  dollar  and  sold  them  later  for 
nearly  face  value.  He  soon  branched  into 
real-estate,  oil  and  gas  investments. 

A  large  man  with  an  ever-present  cigar 
luid  a  voice  one  acquaintance  says  sounds 
like  "peas  pouring  onto  a  dry  cowhide," 
Witt  Stephens  proved  adept  at  combining 
his  sometimes  ruthless  business  tactics  with 
country  charm.  In  1945,  he  was  questioned 
at  a  hearing  in  Philadelphia  ^  a  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  lawyer  about  his 
proposed  purchase  of  a  Port  Smith.  Ark., 
gas  utility.  "This  nice  young  fellow  from 
Harvard  was  questioning  me  awful  hard 
about  where  I  was  going  to  get  the  cash  for 
the  deal,"  Mr.  Stephens  recalls.  After  let- 
ting the  lawyer  seem  to  back  him  Into  a 
comer,  lAi.  Stephens  says  he  looked  at  the 
Judge  and,  tongue  in  cheek,  drawled,  "I 
brung  it  with  me"  while  reaching  into  his 
pocltet  for  a  cashier's  check  for  the  required 
amount.  The  acquisition  was  approved.  "We 
had  a  lot  of  fun  in  those  days,"  he  says. 

Much  of  the  business  success  of 
Stephens,  Inc.,  is  attributed  to  the 
younger  brother.  Jack  and  his  deter- 
mination to  extend  the  company  to 
the  comers  of  the  worl(L  This  is  also 
demonstrated  in  the  Journal's  article: 

Jack  Stephens  acknowledges  that  he  has 
had  to  use  his  imagination  on  occasion  to 
cut  losses  on  experiments  that  fizzled.  But. 
he  says,  Stephen's  entrepreneurial  posture 
has  been  necessary  for  it  "to  stay  out  of  the 
way"  of  New  York  Investment  bankers.  Ste- 
phens has  sought  its  own  "niches,"  he  says, 
tailored  to  its  location  and  abilities,  such  as 
its  specializing  in  agricultural  investments. ' 
And  "if  we  can't  stay  out  of  (New  York  com^ 
petitors')  way,  we  try  to  join  them"  as  part 
of  underwriting  teams,  he  says. 

One  of  Stephen's  biggest  problems  these 
days.  Jack  Stephens  says,  is  convincing  po- 
tential customers  with  widespread  interests 
that  Stephens  is  more  than  just  a  regional 
Investment  banker.  He  notes  that  besides 
the  company's  recently  acquired  presence  in 
Denver,  Stephens  not  long  ago  added  an 
overseas  office  in  Hong  Kong  and  changed 
its  outside  auditor  to  a  national  firm  from 
one  In  Little  Rock  to  accommodate  its  ex- 
panding business.  He  adds  that  other  moves 
to  give  Stephens  more  nationally  competi- 
tive operations  are  in  the  works,  but  he  de- 
clines to  discuss  them. 

Signs  of  Stephen's  increasingly  cosmopoli- 
tan profile  extend  to  a  room  at  the  company 
where  "Mr.  Witt,"  as  Stephen's  employees 
call  the  founder,  formerly  kept  a  large  por- 
trait of  Will  Rogers,  one  of  his  heroes.  The  • 
portrait  was  recently  removed  by  a  New 
York  interior  decorator  in  favor  of  pictures 
more  in  tune  with  Stephen's  new  image. 
However,  as  he  looks  at  the  demoted  por- 
trait, resting  on  the  floor,  Witt  Stephens 
Isn't  too  disturbed.  He  laughs  and  says,  "111 
have  it  put  back  up  when  the  decorator  goes 
back  to  New  York." 

One  chief  feature  of  this  newspaper 
article  is  the  vivid  way  it  portrays  the 
Stephens  company  as  the  essentially 
local  business  it  lias  always  been.  At 
the  same  time,  it  has  major  worldwide 
proportions.  But  from  its  very  origins 
it  has  been  a  grassroots  effort: 

Despite  the  company's  size.  Stephens'  in- 
vestment-banking staff  of  about  150  is 
housed  in  a  decidely  plain,  gray  building 
that  might  be  mistaken  for  the  quarters  of  a  ' 
small- town  newspaper.  (Inside,  however,  are 
all  the  signs  of  wealth,  including  enougti  art 
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objects  to  nil  a  small  museum.)  Stephens, 
ranked  as  the  ISth-lairest  UJS.  Investment 
banker  In  terms  of  capital  by  Institutional 
Investor  magazine,  is  sparsely  staffed  com- 
pared with  Its  New  York  brethren  Morgan 
Stanley  ft  Co..  which  Is  only  slightly  larger 
than  Stephens  in  terms  of  capital  but  which 
provides  a  greater  variety  of  consumer  serv- 
ices than  the  Artansas  concern,  has  a  staff 
of  about  2.300  to  handle  its  investment- 
banking  operations.  Stephens'  small  staff 
means  hard  work  for  its  employees,  who 
handle  some  7.940  accounts.  One  employee 
recalls  he  worked  for  63  consecutive  days, 
including  Saturdays  and  Sundays  immedi- 
ately after  Joining  the  company. 

In  1954.  Mr.  Stephens  bought  a  control- 
ling interest  In  Arkla  Inc.,  an  ailing  Little 
Rock-based  gas  utUity.  Shortly  after  that. 
he  became  ArUa's  chief  executive  and 
turned  over  most  of  Stephens  business 
chores  to  his  younger  brother,  who  had 
Joined  the  company  in  1946. 

The  utility  regained  its  financial  health 
under  Witt  Stephens'  management,  which. 
Mr.  Stephens  concedes,  included  "drastic" 
measures  such  as  cutting  Arkla's  staff  by 
500  employees,  or  22%  of  its  worii  force.  He 
made  every  Arlila  employee.  Including  him- 
self, responsible  for  sales  and  wss  occasion- 
ally seen  going  door-to-door  selling  the  com- 
pany's gas-powered  air  conditioners. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  WaU 
Street  Journal  has  done  the  country  a 
service  in  simply  showing  the  flavor  of 
the  Stephens  brothers  and  their  orga- 
nization. I  think  an  excerpt  from  the 
article  says  it  best: 

LiTTU  Rocx.  Auc— When  Stephens  Inc. 
talks,  people  listen— here  in  Arkansas. 

But  even  though  Stephens  is  the  nation's 
biggest  investment  banker  off  Wall  Street, 
it  sometimes  gets  scant  attention  from  out- 
of-staters.  For  example,  Gordon  SnuJe,  the 
president  of  Denver-based  Atlantic  Oil 
Corp.,  told  Stephens  he  didn't  have  time  to 
talk  when  the  Arkansas  company  called  him 
in  January  about  a  possible  tender  offer  by 
Stephens  Itself  for  Atlantic.  "I  pictured  a 
small  brokerage  house  with  a  staff  of  two." 
he  explains. 

A  few  days  later,  Stephens  called  him 
again  with  a  plan  to  buy  all  of  the  oil  and 
gas  concern's  common  stock  outstanding  for 
about  (37  million.  This  time  Mr.  Smale  had 
time  to  talk.  Afterward,  he  scurried  to  find 
out  more  about  his  Arlunsas  suitor  from 
contacts  in  the  financial  community  but 
could  leam  only  that  Stephens  is  long  on 
capital  and  short  on  renown. 

Stephens's  low  profile  is  partly  the  result 
of  its  location  in  this  Southern  state's  gov- 
ernment seat  where  capital  business  is  usu- 
ally of  more  concern  than  business  capital. 
Probably  more  important,  however,  is  the 
business  style  of  its  owners,  brothers  W.  R. 
"Witt"  and  Jackson  T.  "Jack"  Stephens. 
During  the  company's  50-year  history,  75- 
year-old  Witt,  Stephen's  foimder  and  now 
one  of  its  directors,  and  Jack,  the  company's 
59-year  old  chief  executive,  have  quietly 
made  Stephens  into  the  Southern  gentle- 
man of  investment  bankers  by  catering  to 
government,  corporate  and  high-toned  pri- 
vate customers. 

Though  Stephens  underwrites  stock  offer- 
ings, places  municipal  bonds  and  invests  its 
own  money  like  any  WaU  Street  investment 
banker.  It  offers  few  of  the  consumer  serv- 
ices, such  as  money-market  funds,  that  tuive 
helped  inspire  the  ad  splashes  of  some  of  its 
New  York  competitors.  And  though  Ste- 
phens is  graduaily  enlarging  its  sphere  of 


operations.  It  hasn't  needed  a  high  profile 
because  much  of  its  busineM  Is  generated 
through  high-placed  friends. 

Indeed,  the  brothers'  power  behind  the 
scenes  in  politics  and  business  has  made  op- 
erating outside  the  public  arena  almost 
second  native  for  them.  Moreover,  Jack  Ste- 
phens says,  many  of  the  company's  clients 
prise  confidentiality  and  are  attracted  to 
Stephens'  quiet  ways. 

Atlantic  Oil's  Mr.  Smale  says  Stephens' 
"laid-back,  family-oriented"  way  of  doing 
business  made  possible  a  friendly  merger  be- 
tween his  company  and  Stephens.  "New 
York  investment  bankers  usually  treat  us 
like  we've  Just  hicks  from  the  sticks."  he 
says,  adding  that  several  such  firms  offered 
to  help  him  fight  off  Stephens'  takeover  bid 
"for  a  mere  million  dollars. "  But  during  ne- 
gotiations with  Stephens,  which  included 
family-style  lunches  in  the  company's  liaro- 
nial  dining  room  and  drinics  in  the  compa- 
ny's in-house  bar,  Mr.  Smale  began  to  see 
the  Arkansas  company  as  more  friend  than 
foe.  After  dickering  with  Stephens  for  a  few 
weeks,  Atlantic  agreed  to  a  sweetened  acqui- 
sition offer  of  $44  million. 

Mr.  Smale,  whom  Stephens  plans  to  retain 
to  help  run  the  small,  but  oil-rich,  Denver 
concern,  says  that  as  negotiations  pro- 
gressed with  Stephens,  he  became  increas- 
ingly impressed  with  the  reverse  side  of  its 
congenial  style.  "You  have  a  tendency  to 
think  that  since  they're  follcsy,  they're  sort 
of  loosely  run.  but  that's  misleading,"  he 
says.  "When  they  focus  on  something, 
they're  really  hard-hitting." 

Stephens,  Mr.  Smale  says,  apparently  did 
"very  good  homework"  in  sizing  up  Atlantic 
before  making  its  tender  offer  and  seemed 
aware  that  several  of  Atlantic's  biggest 
holders  needed  cash  and  were  willing  to  sell 
their  shares.  Moreover,  he  says.  Stephens 
paid  for  tendered  Atlantic  shares  with  "sur- 
prising" speed,  sometimes  wiring  millions  of 
dollars  only  hours  after  the  shares  were  ten- 
dered. "This  made  a  tremendous  impression 
on  the  brokerage  community  in  Denver."  he 
adds.  "Wall  Street  brokers  tend  to  drag 
their  feet  on  payments." 

Stephens's  ability  to  swoop  down  with 
breatht&ldng  speed  on  acquisition  prospects 
such  as  Atlantic  Oil  has  been  honed  on 
many  such  purchases.  Buying  and  selling 
companies  is  more  "fun,"  and  often  more 
profitable,  than  most  traditional  invest- 
ment-banking activities.  Jack  Stephens  says. 
Under  his  management,  the  company  has 
owned  everything  from  a  nursing-home 
chain  to  a  smp'l  airline.  Currently  it  has  12 
operating  units,  the  largest  of  which  is  Ste- 
phens Production  Co.,  whose  chief  business 
is  producing  natural  gas. 

But  the  company's  major  enterprise.  Jack 
Stephens  says,  has  always  been  investment 
bariking.  And  in  that  line,  Stephens  has 
enough  financial  weight  to  swing  substan- 
tial acquisitions  without  straining.  The  com- 
pany reported  assets  of  $239  million  as  of 
May  31,  1982.  but  that  is  a  considerable  un- 
derstatement of  its  size,  say  Little  Rock 
businessmen  familiar  with  Stephens.  The 
Stephens  empire,  including  companies 
owned  personally  by  the  brothers,  is  prob- 
ably worth  more  than  $1  billion,  they  say. 
Part  of  the  understatement,  one  business- 
man says,  is  that  Stephens  values  its  natu- 
ral-gas reserves,  totaling  atx)ut  600  billion 
cubic  feet,  at  original  rather  than  market 
value. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  BAKER,  lix.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  finished  with  his  spe- 
cial order.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  understand  that  the 
next  order  is  in  favor  of  Senator  Mkl- 
CHKR.  who  is  on  his  way  to  the  floor.  I 
ask  unuiimous  consent  that  I  may 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  with- 
out it  being  charged  against  the  time 
of  Senator  Mxlchkb. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  suggest  the  absence 
ofaquonun.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLOWATZR).  Without  Objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
MELCHER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  is  recognized. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President. 
President  Reagan's  address  to  a  Joint 
session  of  Congress  last  night  was 
strange. 

It  was  strange  that,  in  Ills  own 
words,  "We  will  not  protect  the  Nica- 
raguan  Government  from  the  anger  of 
its  own  people,  but  we  should  through 
diplomacy,  offer  an  alternative." 

It  is  a  strange  expression  when 
indeed,  we  spend  scores  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  CIA's  military  neorevo- 
lution  adventure  in  Nicaragua.  It  is  a 
strange  new  form  of  diplomacy. 

It  is  also  strange  logic  to  cite  the 
himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that  we 
poured  into  Nicaragua  in  failure  as  a 
sound  reason  to  continue  to  pour  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  into  EH  Sal- 
vador. 

After  three  generations  of  American 
meddling  in  Nicaragua,  with  the  result 
a  Marxist  government  that  ridicules 
Pope  John  Paul's  visitation  of  peace 
and  reconciliation.  I  find  that  to  be  a 
conclusive  argument  against  further- 
ing a  billion-dollar  military  meddling 
in  El  Salvador. 

I  would  not  send  one  nickel  more  in 
military  aid  to  either  one  of  them. 
Nicaragua  or  El  Salvador,  this  year  or 
next  year  or,  paraphrasing  David 
Stockman  on  the  coming  Federal  defi- 
cit, "not  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see." 

When  the  President  said.  "I  do  not 
believe  there  is  a  majority  in  the  Con- 
gress or  the  coimtry  that  counsels  pas- 


sivity, resignation,  or  defeatism  in  the 
face  of  this  challenge  to  freedom  and 
security  in  our  hemisphere,"  he  was 
stating  the  obvious.  Americans  have 
not  changed.  But  it  is  a  strange  con- 
clusion on  the  President's  part  to  be- 
lieve that  Americans  want  to  continue 
along  the  same  old  weary  path  of 
shoveling  money  into  military  arma- 
ments in  Central  America  for  corrupt 
or  suspicious  governments  that  use  it 
to  protect  and  perpetuate  the  kind  of 
economic  climate  that  has  skimmed 
the  cream  of  the  wealth  of  those  na- 
tions for  himdreds  of  years. 

It  is  strange,  to  quote  President 
Truman,  speaking  of  European  na- 
tions in  the  late  1940's,  as  an  example 
of  what  should  be  pushed  as  American 
policy  for  Central  America  now.  In 
fact,  we  have  vital  and  urgent  econom- 
ic concerns  here  at  home  that  must  be 
met  if  we  are  to  remain  the  dominant 
world  peace  advocate,  and  that  role 
must  be  based  on  a  strong  economy 
here  in  the  United  States  in  order  to 
keep  us  a  strong  military  peacekeeper, 
particularly  in  this  hemisphere.  The 
military  aid  costing  us  billions  of  dol- 
lars poured  into  Central  America  is 
paid  for  with  borrowed  money  that 
would  be  better  spent  for  our  own 
needs,  both  in  strerigthening  our  econ- 
omy and  meeting  our  own  defense 
needs. 

It  Just  happens  that  the  $214  billion 
being  spent  on  our  national  defense 
for  this  year  can  be  said  to  be  all  bor- 
rowed dollars  because  that  is  the 
figure  which  equals  David  Stockman's 
figure  of  this  year's  Federal  deficit. 

It  is  indeed  strange  for  the  President 
to  address  a  Joint  session  of  Congress 
without  acknowledging  that  this  Na- 
tion's No.  1  task  is  the  nurturing  of 
the  faint  but  promising  indicators  of 
economic  recovery.  Rather  than  bor- 
rowing money  to  buy  more  arma- 
ments, proposing  new  billion  dollar 
Central  American  expenditures  for 
those  armaments,  I  would  urge  supply- 
ing EH  Salvador  food  or  humanitarian 
needs. 

The  surplus  food  commodities  we 
have  in  Federal  storage  can  be  used 
for  their  help  and  their  health.  Under 
this  administration's  bookkeeping  for 
the  PIK  program,  which  is  a  program 
to  cut  down  on  U.S.  agricultural  pro- 
duction, we  do  not  count  that  in 
budget  dollars,  nor  does  it,  under  this 
method  of  bookkeeping,  count  as 
adding  to  the  Federal  deficit.  Al- 
though the  PIK  program  is  the  most 
massive  Federal  farm  program  in 
terms  of  dollar  value,  the  administra- 
tion's bookkeeping  methods  do  not 
count  it  as  dollar  outlays,  and  I  strong- 
ly recommend  that  these  food  com- 
modities be  sent  to  El  Salvador  rather 
than  armaments  which,  I  repeat,  are 
paid  for  with  real,  borrowed  dollars 
that  come  out  of  the  taxpayers'  pock- 
ets. 


Along  that  line.  Mr.  President,  the 
annual  per  capita  consumption  of 
meat  in  1982  in  El  Salvador  was  13 
pounds  and  in  Nicaragua  28  pounds,  as 
compared  to  the  106  pounds  that  we 
consume  per  capita  here  in  the  United 
States.  Tet.  we  imported  30  million 
pounds  of  beef  from  Nicaragua  and  3 
million  pounds  of  meat  from  El  Salva- 
dor in  that  very  same  year. 

I  cite  this  as  an  example  to  stress 
that  the  average  person  in  these  two 
countries  should  have  had  the  avail- 
ability of  that  meat,  which  they  very 
definitely  need  for  sound  nutrition 
and  which  we  do  not.  I  cite  this  in  par- 
ticular because  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
many  examples  of  the  desperate  eco- 
nomic situation  in  these  countries 
which  ignores  the  nutrition  of  the 
masses  of  their  people  while  generat- 
ing Yankee  dollar  income  for  a  very 
few  of  the  ruling  economic  group  of 
those  two  countries. 

Last  night,  I  found  mjrself .  as  I  lis- 
tened to  the  President,  recalling  very 
similar  rhetoric  on  radio  broadcasts 
paid  for  by  H.  L.  Hunt  a  couple  of  dec- 
ades ago.  To  be  sure,  the  President's 
voice  and  his  delivery  were  better  than 
that  of  the  commentators  on  H.  L. 
Hunt  radio  broadcasts,  but  there  was 
great  similarity  in  the  content  of  the 
message  which  explained  the  Commu- 
nist world  threat  and  a  great  similari- 
ty in  drawing  the  conclusion  that 
America  must  counter  by  spending 
large  quantities  of  money  to  wipe  out 
the  threat. 

I  am  willing,  and  I  know  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  willing,  to  decisively  act 
against  any  military  basing  of  subma- 
rines or  nuclear  weapons  or  other 
overt  actions  attempted  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  any  other  hostile  country. 
But  I  do  not  believe  it  is  wise  to  con- 
tinue meddling  in  the  internal  affairs 
of  El  Salvador  or  Nicaragua  with  ar- 
maments. 

But  the  President's  strange  ap- 
proach to  develop  a  bipartisan  Central 
American  policy  fails  to  correct  past 
failures  of  military  waste  and  corrup- 
tion of  the  countries  we  have  attempt- 
ed to  help. 

"Negotiation,"  as  the  President  men- 
tioned, is  a  correct  approach  and 
should  be  taken  up  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.  More  dollars 
of  armaments  will  not  buy  the  peace 
here. 


REQUEST  FOR  DOCUMENT  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mx.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  dutline  the  activity  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
and  particularly  myself  to  obtain  a 
document  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

On  April  12,  a  little  more  than  2 
weeks  ago,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  conducted  a  hearing 


concerning  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs funding  of  a  duplicate  soU  study 
of  the  Blackfeet  Reservation. 

The  Blackfeet  Reservation  is  located 
in  northern  Montana  and  a  previous 
soil  study  was  done  a  few  years  ago. 

The  purpose  of  our  hearing  was  to 
inquire  into  the  need  for  spending  an- 
other $1.2  million  to  have  a  new  soil 
study  which  would  practically  dupli- 
cate the  previous  study  and  which 
would  add  little  new  material. 

At  that  hearing  I  requested  that  the 
Interior  Department  provide  the  com- 
mittee  with  a  copy  of  a  memorandum. 
The  memorandum  is  entitled:  "The 
Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Secretary's 
Trust  Responsibility  When  Indian  In- 
terest Conflict  With  Other  National  or 
Departmental  Interests." 

This  was  a  document  prepared  in 
October  of  1981  by  the  Associate  Solic- 
itor for  Energy  and  Resources,  Mr.  Al- 
exander Good. 

At  the  hearing  on  April  12  of  this 
year,  Mr.  John  Fritz,  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs,  was  the 
Department  of  Interior's  witness,  and 
he  responded  in  the  affirmative  to  my 
request  that  this  document  be  provid- 
ed promptly,  hopefully  that  very  day. 
to  the  committee. 

Prior  to  the  hearing  I  had  attempted 
to  obtain  the  memorandum  through 
committee  staff  by  requesting  it  from 
the  Associate  Solicitor  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Mr.  Larry  Jensen.  His  office  re- 
ferred us  to  Alex  Good,  the  Associate 
Solicitor  for  Energy  and  Resources. 
Mr.  Good  referred  us  to  Mr.  Paul 
Powell,  the  Interior  Department's 
Congressional  Liaison,  who  referred  us 
back  to  Mr.  Good.  We  were  subse- 
quently referred  back  to  Mr.  Powell 
who  stated  we  would  need  to  supply 
them  with  a  Freedom  of  Information 
request. 

This  could  not  be  completed  prior  to 
the  oversight  hearing,  so  we  informed 
Mr.  Powell  that  I  would  request  the 
document  for  the  committee  at  the 
hearing. 

Subsequent  to  the  hearing,  on  April 
15,  we  were  told  by  Mr.  Fritz  that  the 
Solicitor's  Office  would  call  me  regard- 
ing the  memo.  They  did  not  call,  so  we 
called  Mr.  Good's  office  on  April  18. 
1983.  He  again  referred  us  to  Mr. 
Powell.  Mr.  Powell  said  that  he  had  to 
confer  with  the  Solicitor's  Office  on 
my  request.  In  the  meantime  I  con- 
tacted the  Solicitor  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Mr.  William  Col- 
diron.  On  April  19,  1983,  Mr.  Coldiron 
called  my  office  and  informed  one  of 
my  staff  members  that  all  that  was 
needed  was  a  written  request  for  the 
document.  On  April  19,  1983,  a  staff 
member  hand-delivered  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Coldlron's  office.  On  April  20,  1983.  we 
were  informed  that  Mr.  Coldiron  had 
not  received  the  letter  yet.  On  April 
21.  1983,  Mr.  Coldlron's  office  in- 
formed us  that  we  would  have  to  con- 
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tact  Ifr.  Good.  Bir.  Good  again  re- 
ferred ui  to  Mr.  Powell.  The  run- 
around  began  again.  We  still  do  not 
have  the  document:  nor  do  we  even 
have  a  response  to  our  written  request. 

One  of  the  arguments  that  Mr. 
PoweU  gave  for  not  simply  releasing 
the  memo  was  that  it  has  not  been 
used  to  set  policy.  However,  in  a  De- 
cember 1982.  letter  to  Mr.  Elmer  Sa- 
vllla,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Tribal  Chairmen's  Association, 
Mr.  Jensen,  the  Associate  Solicitor  for 
Indian  Affairs,  denied  a  request  for 
this  document  stating  "Its  circulation 
has  been  strictly  limited  to  Depart- 
ment personnel  to  whom  access  was 
necessary  in  the  development  of  the 
document  and  in  the  subsequent  deci- 
sionmaking process."  I  would  conclude 
from  this  sentence  that  it  has  been 
used  to  set  policy.  That  letter  was 
written  in  December  of  1982,  which 
was  about  14  months  after  the  docu- 
ment was  prepared. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  material  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord:  First,  the  ex- 
cerpt from  the  Indian  Affairs  Commit- 
tee hearing  transcript  wherein  the  re- 
quest for  this  document  appears,  two, 
my  letter  to  Solicitor  Coldiron,  third, 
the  National  Tribal  Chalrmans  Asso- 
ciation December  14,  1982  request  for 
the  document,  fourth,  the  Depart- 
ment's denial  of  this  request  and  sub- 
sequent appeal  and  denials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO.  as  follows: 

EXCKKTT 

lAvrO.  12. 1983  select  committee  on  Indian 
affairs  oversight  heariiig.) 

I  have  asked  for  some  additional  informa- 
tion that  I  am  sure  you  can  dig  out  for  us 
and  provide  for  the  record. 

I  would  like  also  that  you  supply  a  copy  of 
a  memorandum  today:  I  think  you  can  find 
it  today;  I  don't  know  whether  to  call  It 
memoraitdum  or  a  document,  but  either 
one.  The  Department  of  Interior's  Solici- 
tor's Office  prepared  a  paper  entitled  "The 
Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Secretary's  Trust 
Responsibility  When  Indian  Interests  Con- 
flict with  Other  National  or  Departmental 
Interests."  That  Is  the  title. 

(Material  to  be  supplied  follows:) 

Senator  Mxlchzr.  This  seems  to  have 
some  bearing  on  the  points  we  have  been 
diacuasing  and  may  give  us  a  better  idea  of 
how  this  present  conflict  between  the  Tribe 
and  the  Department  developed  and  perhaps 
how  it  can  be  resolved. 

I  am  certainly  of  the  opinion  that  all  of 
these  matters  can  be  resolved.  I  would  like 
than  to  be  resolved  as  quickly  as  possible  in 
tenns  of  this  contract  and  in  terms  of  the 
Tribe's  resolution  against  access.  And  I 
guess  if  we  resolve  the  contract  dispute,  we 
have  resolved  the  access  dispute  almost 
automatically.  It  wouldn't  be  anything  that 
anybody  had  to  be  concerned  about  in  the 
future. 
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Sklict  CoMMiriaa  on  Ihdiah  ArrAns. 

Waahinaton.  DC.  April  19.  J983. 
Mr.  Bnx  CoLonton, 

Solicitor,  Department  of  the  Interior.  Wath- 
ington,  DC 

DiAX  Bnx:  During  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs'  April  12.  1983 
hearing,  concerning  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs'  award  of  a  duplicate  contract  to 
CHSM  Hill,  Inc.  for  soils  studies  on  the 
Blackfeet  Reservation.  I  requested  the  De- 
partment to  furnish  the  Committee  a  copy 
of  a  memorandum  prepared  by  your  office 
entlUed: 

"The  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Secretarys 
Trust  Responsibility  When  Indian  Interests 
Conflict  With  Other  National  or  Depart- 
mental Interests."  October  28,  1981  by  the 
Associate  Solicitor  for  Energy  and  Re- 
sources. 

To  date,  this  memorandimi  has  not  been 
forwarded  to  the  Committee.  I  hope  that 
you  can  arrange  to  have  the  memorandum 
delivered  to  me. 

I  appreciate  your  help  and  with  best  re- 
gards. 

Sincerely. 

JohrMklcrxr. 

National  Tribal 
Chaibhkn's  Association, 
Waahington,  DC.  December  14. 1982. 
Hon.  Jamxs  Watt, 

Secretary,     U.S    Department    of    Interior. 
WatMrigton,  DC. 

Dkah  Skxktart  Watt  In  a  memorandum 
dated  October  28,  1981,  the  Associate  Solici- 
tor for  Energy  and  Resources  forwarded  to 
you  an  opinion  entitled  "The  Nature  and 
Extent  of  the  Secretarys  Tnist  Responsibil- 
ity When  Indian  Interests  Conflict  With 
Other  National  or  Departmental  Interests." 

I  am  requesting  a  copy  of  that  opinion  or 
memorandum  for  the  benefit  of  the  federal- 
ly recognized  Indian  tribes  to  whom  you 
have  a  fiduciary  responsibility  as  principal 
Trustee.  I  assume  that  there  is  no  need  to 
remind  you  that  the  courts  have  long  recog- 
nized the  duty  of  a  Trustee  to  inform  the 
Beneficiary  of  that  Trust  of  any  document 
that  may  be  used  for  or  against  the  clients 
Interest. 

I  make  this  request  under  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act.  I  understand  that  a  reply 
must  be  forwarded  within  a  period  of  ten 
days. 

Sincerely, 

ELMZR  M.  SA VILLA, 

Ezecittive  Director. 

VS.  DgFARTlOENT  OP  THK  IrTBUOR, 

OmCX  OF  THK  SOUCITOR, 

Washington,  DC,  December  10, 1982. 
Mr.  EuacR  M.  Sa villa, 
ExeciUive  Director,  National  Tribal  Chair- 
men's Ataociation,  Washington,  DC. 

Dkar  Mr.  Savilla:  I  have  your  request  to 
Secretary  Watt  for  a  copy  of  a  memoran- 
dum dated  October  28.  1981  from  the  Asso- 
ciate Solicitor  for  Energy  and  Resources.  As 
Indicated  in  your  letter,  the  memorandum  is 
captioned  "Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Secre- 
tary's Trust  Responsibility  when  Indian  In- 
terests Conflict  with  other  National  or  De- 
partmental Interests." 

The  memorandum  in  question  was  only  a 
preliminary  analysis  of  legal  issues  and  as 
such  was  not  intended  to  represent  the 
views  of  the  SoUcitor's  Office.  It  was  a  con- 
fidential exchange  between  attorney  and 
client  based  on  confidential  communications 
from  the  latter.  In  accordance  with  this  ex- 
pectation of  confidentiality,  the  memoran- 


dum Is  plainly  marked  on  ita  face  as  "privi- 
leged and  confidential  communications  of 
counael."  Its  circulation  has  been  strictly 
limited  to  Department  personnel  to  whom 
access  was  necessary  in  the  development  of 
the  document  and  In  the  subsequent  deci- 
sion-making process. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  the  memoran- 
dum is  within  the  fifth  sUtutory  exemption 
provided  by  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  50  U.S.C.  SS2(bK5).  In  addlUon  to  its 
being  an  intra-agency  memorandum  which 
would  not  be  available  by  law  to  a  party 
other  than  an  agency  in  litigation  with  the 
agency,  I  find  In  accordance  with  43  CFR 
2.15(c)  that  sound  ground  exists  to  withhold 
the  memorandum.  That  sound  ground  is  the 
protection  of  the  privileged  communication 
between  client  and  attorney  without  which 
legal  services  cannot  be  properly  provided. 
Accordingly,  your  request  for  a  copy  of  the 
memorandum  dated  October  28,  1981  must 
be  denied. 

Besides  myself,  Mr.  Alexander  Hansen 
Good,  Associate  Solicitor,  Division  of 
Energy  and  Resources,  Is  responsible  for  the 
denial  of  your  request.  You  may  appeal  this 
denial  of  your  request  by  writing  within  20 
working  days  after  the  date  of  this  denial  to 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  Appeals 
Officer,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary- 
Policy,  Budget  and  Administration,  U-S.  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.C. 
20240.  Information  on  appeals  Is  in  43  CFR 
2.17,  as  amended  August  31,  1982,  47  FJt. 
3832S.  38326. 
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Sincerely, 


LAWRZNCS  J.  jKNSOf, 

Associate  Solicitor, 
DixHsUm  of  Indian  Affairs. 


National  Tribal 
C^hairmen's  Association, 
Washington,  DC.  Jantian/  28,  1983. 
Frkedom  op  Inpormation  Act  Afpkals  Oppi- 

CKR, 

Office   of  the  Assistant   Secretary— Policy 
Budget   and  Administration,    U.S.    De- 
partment of  the  Interior.   Washington, 
DC. 
Drar  Sir  or  Madam:  The  National  Tribal 
Chairmen's   Association   hereby   wishes   to 
appeal  the  December  30,  1982  denial  of  our 
December  14,  1982  request  for  a  copy  of  an 
opinion  entitled  "The  Nature  and  Extent  of 
the  Secretary's  Trust  Responsibility  When 
Indian  Interests  Conflict  With  Other  Na- 
tional or  Departmental  Interests".  Copies  of 
both  the  request  and  the  denial  are  at- 
tached. The  denial  Is  based  on  Exemption  5 
of  the  FOIA  and  on  an  invocation  of  attor- 
ney/client privelege. 

We  believe  that  these  bases  for  withhold- 
ing the  document  are  inappropriate  in  a 
case  where  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary-Indian  Affairs  act  as 
trustees  for  the  Indian  tribes.  It  Is  hornbook 
law  that  beneficiaries  of  a  trust  are  entitled 
to  full  Information  about  the  administration 
of  a  trust,  including  opinions  of  attorneys 
used  by  the  trustee  in  the  administration  of 
the  trust.  Scott  on  Truste  (3rd  Ed.)  S  173, 
Bogert,  Trustees  and  Trusts,  (2nd  Ed.) 
{1961. 

This  Is  particularly  true  where,  as  dedud- 
ble  from  the  title  of  the  memorandum,  it 
appears  that  the  trustee  may  be  getting 
advice  upon  conflicts  which  may  prevent 
him  from  carrying  out  his  duty  of  fair  rep- 


resentation of  the  interests  of  the  benefici- 
ary. For  these  reasons  we  ask  that,  pursuant 
to  43  CFR  (2.17  and  2.18,  you  reverse  the 
decision  to  withhold  the  document. 
Sincerely, 

Elmer  M.  Savilla, 
Executive  Director. 

UJS.  Dxpartmert  op  the  Interior, 

Oppice  op  the  Secretary, 

WtiAington,  DC. 
Mr.  Elmer  M.  Savilla, 
National  Tribal  Chairmen's  Association 

Acknowledgment 
Freedom  op  Information  Act  Appeal 
Tour  appeal  was  received  on  2/1/83,  and 
has  been  assigned  Appeal  No.  83-8.  Tou 
should  use  this  number  as  a  reference  on 
any  further  correspondence  on  your  appeaL 
For  your  Information,  the  statute  requires 
that  a  final  determination  on  any  appeal 
shall  be  made  within  20  working  days  after 
receipt  of  the  appeal.  This  time  limit  may 
be  extended  for  an  additional  10  working 
days  if  unusual  circumstances  warrant  such 
an  extension  (43CFR2.18(c)). 

FOIA  Appeals  Oppicer, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

National  Tribal 
Chairmen's  Association, 
Washington,  DC,  January  28, 1983. 
James  O.  Watt, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Secretary  Watt:  In  the  attached 
denial  of  our  request  for  a  memorandum 
captioned  "Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Secre- 
tary's Trust  Responsibility  when  Indian  In- 
terests Conflict  with  Other  National  or  De- 
partment Interests",  it  is  stated  that  the  cir- 
culation of  the  document  "has  been  strictly 
limited  to  Department  personnel  to  whom 
access  was  necessary  in  the  development  of 
the  document  and  in  the  subsequent  deci- 
sion making  process." 

This  language  suggests  that  a  decision  on 
the  Issues  raised  in  the  original  memoran- 
dum has  been  made.  We  therefore  request, 
piu^uant  to  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  disclosure  of  all  documents,  memoran- 
da and  any  other  document  memorializing 
the  decision  that  was  made. 
Sincerely, 

Elmer  M.  Savilla, 
Executive  Director. 

U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior 

Oppice  op  the  Soucitor 
Washington,  DC,  February  16, 1983. 
Mr.  Elmer  M.  Savilla, 
Executive  Director,  National  Tribal  Chair- 
men's AssociatioTL 
Dear  Mr.  Savilla:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  request  of  January  28  for  disclosure  of 
all  doctiments,  memoranda  and  any  other 
document  memorializing  a  decision  on  the 
issues  raised  in  the  memorandum  captioned 
"Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Secretary's  Trust 
Responsibility  when  Indian  Interests  Con- 
flict with  Other  National  or  Departmental 
Interests." 

There  are  no  documents  memorializing 
any  decision  on  the  Issues  raised  in  the 
memorandum. 
Sincerely, 

Lawrence  J.  Jensen, 
Associate  Solicitor, 
Division  of  Indian  Affairs. 


U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior, 

Oppice  op  the  Secretary, 
Washington.  DC,  March  2S,  1983. 
Mr.  Elmer  M.  Savilla, 
Executive  Director,  National  Tribal  Chair- 
men's Association,  Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Savilla:  This  Is  a  response  to 
your  Freedom  of  Information  Act  appeal 
dated  January  28,  1983  (FOIA  83-8).  The 
appeal  concerns  a  document  you  seek  from 
the  Department,  namely,  an  October  28, 
1981  memorandum  from  the  Associate  Solic- 
itor—Energy and  Resources  to  the  Under 
Secretary,  subject:  Nature  and  Extent  of 
the  Secretary's  Trust  Responsibility  when 
Indian  Interests  Conflict  with  other  Nation- 
al or  Departmental  Interests. 

Tour  request  on  appeal  Is  denied.  The 
memorandimi  you  seek  Is  an  internal  com- 
munication containing  recommendations 
and  opinions  being  used  in  the  decision- 
making and  policy  formulation  process.  The 
memorandum  also  represents  attorney 
work-product  prepared  for  use  in  developing 
litigation  strategy  in  current  and  future 
water  rights  cases.  Release  of  the  material 
would  be  disruptive  to  the  deliberative  proc- 
ess in  this  Department.  Therefore,  sound 
grounds  exist  for  continued  denial  of  the 
memorandum  pursuant  to  exemption  (5)  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  (5  n.S.C. 
552(bK5)). 

With  regard  to  your  argimient  that  the 
memorandum  should  be  disclosed  because 
of  the  Secretary's  trust  responsibility,  we 
have  previously  determined  that  such  re- 
sponsibility does  not  automatically  require 
disclosures  sought  on  behalf  of  Indian 
Tribes.  Release  of  the  document  would  be 
misleading  since  a  final  decision  on  the  issue 
has  not  been  made.  Its  release  also  would 
Interfere  with  the  Department's  internal  de- 
cision-making process,  and  Jeopardize  our 
ability  to  withhold  the  document  from 
other  requesters.  In  this  instance,  the  detri- 
mental effects  of  disclosure  outweigh  the 
trust  responsibility  considerations. 

To  assist  you  in  understanding  the  legal 
basis  for  this  decision,  enclosed  Is  a  copy  of 
a  memorandum  from  the  Deputy  Associate 
Solicitor  dated  March  17.  1983. 

This  is  a  final  determination  on  your 
appeal  for  this  Department.  Amendments  to 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  require 
that  I  inform  you  that  you  have  a  right  to 
obtain  Judicial  review  in  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  in  which  the 
withheld  records  are  located,  or  in  which 
you  reside  or  have  your  principal  place  of 
business,  or  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

In  addition  to  me,  the  officer  responsible 
for  this  decision  is  Timothy  S.  Elliott, 
Deputy  Associate  Solicitor  of  the  Depart- 
ment. 

Sincerely, 

Reed  Phillips,  Jr., 

Director,  Office  of  Information  Resources 

Management 

U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior, 

Oppice  op  the  Soucitor, 
Washington,  DC,  March  17, 1983. 
Memorandum 

To:    Assistant    Secretary— Policy,    Budget, 
and  Administration  (Attention:  Depart- 
ment FOIA  Appeals  Officer) 
Thru:  Associate  Solicitor— Division  of  Gen- 
eral Law 


Prom:  Deputy  Associate  Solicitor— Division 
of  General  Law 

Subject:  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
Appeal  of  National  Tribal  Chairmen's 
AssocUtion  (Savilla)  (No.  83-8) 

This  provides  the  advice  of  the  Office  of 
the  Solicitor  on  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  appeal  filed  by  Elmer  M.  Savilla  of  the 
Nations!  Tribal  Chairmen's  Association. 

By  letter  dated  December  14.  1982.  Mr.  Sa- 
villa filed  a  Freedom  of  Information  Act  re- 
quest addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior for  a  copy  of  a  memorandum  dated 
October  28,  1981  from  the  Associate  Solici- 
tor for  Energy  and  Resources  entitled  "The 
Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Secretary's  Trust 
Responsibility  When  Indian  Interests  Con- 
flict With  Other  National  or  Departmental 
Interests." 

By  letter  dated  December  30,  1982  the  As- 
sociate Solicitor,  Division  of  Indian  Affaire 
responded  to  Mr.  Savilla's  request.  The  re- 
quested document  was  denied  on  the  basis 
that  It  is  within  exemption  (5)  to  the 
FOIA's  disclosure  requirement.  The  Decem- . 
ber  30.  1982  letter  advised  Mr.  Savilla  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  memorandum  in  question  was  only  a 
preliminary  analysis  of  legal  issues  and  as 
such  was  not  intended  to  represent  the 
views  of  the  Solicitor's  Office.  It  was  a  con- 
fidential exchange  between  attorney  and 
client  iMised  on  confidential  communications 
from  the  latter. 

ANALYSIS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  applicability  of  exemption  (5)  to  the 
document  in  issue  in  this  appeal  was  consid- 
ered in  our  opinion  in  the  Appeal  of  Mark 
Trahant,  No.  81-94  (January  22.  1982). 
which  concerned  the  exact  same  doctmient. 

We  concluded  that  the  memorandum  was 
within  two  privileges  encomposed  within  ex- 
emption (5)  ■  Ideliberative  process  and  attor- 
ney work-product]   for  the  following  rea-  • 
sons: 

(a)  The  memorandum  was  an  internal  De- 
partmental communication  and  hence  quali- 
fied as  an  inter-  or  an  intra-agency  memo- 
randum: 

(b)  It  was  within  the  deliberative  process 
privilege  because  it  contained  recommenda- 
tions and  opinions  concerning  an  Issue  that 
was  pending  in  the  Department;  and 

(c)  It  was  within  the  attorney  work-prod- 
uct privilege  because  it  was  prepared  by  an 
attorney  and  discussed  the  attorney's 
mental  impressions  and  strategies  that 
could  have  application  in  pending  as  well  as 
future  litigation. 

Because  the  issues  discussed  in  the  with-*., 
held  memorandum  are  still  pending  we  con- 
clude that  it  continues  to  be  within  the  de- 
liberative process  privilege.  Further,  be- 
cause the  discussion  in  the  memorandum  re- 
lates to  an  attorney's  litigation  strategy 
that  may  be  applied  in  pending  as  well  as 
future  cases,  we  conclude  that  it  is  also 
within  the  attorney  work-product  privilege. 
As  in  Trahant  we  do  not  find  It  necessary  to 
consider  whether  the  document  is  also 
within    attorney-client    privilege.     Rather 


'BuempUoa  (S>  to  FOIA's  mandatory  disclosure 
requirements  exempts  "inter-agency  or  Intrs- 
■Sfency  memoruidums  or  letters  which  would  not 
be  available  by  law  to  a  party  ...  in  litigation  with 
the  acency"  5  VJS.C.  SSKbXS). 
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than  repeat  all  of  the  analysiB  In  the  TVo- 
haaU  opinion  on  the  two  privileges  we  find 
to  be  applicable  here,  we  are  incorporating 
herein  the  dlKuaalon  from  that  opinion  (at- 
tached). Tot  these  reaacma  we  conclude  that 
the  continued  withholiUng  of  the  document 
In  issue  pursuant  to  exemption  (5)  is  legally 
supportable. 

Mr.  SatrlUa's  appeal  letter  argues  that  he 
is  entitled  to  the  requested  document  pursu- 
ant to  the  trust  responsibility  because  it 
oonoems  a  matter  on  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and/or  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Indian  Affairs  are  acting  as  trustees  on 
behalf  of  Indian  Tribes.  Mr.  Savilla  has 
dted  ScoU  on  TnuU  |173  (3rd  Ed.)  and 
Bogert.  Trustee  and  TnuU  { IMl.  (2nd  Ed.) 
in  support  of  his  argument. 

In  Appeal  of  DNA—Peoplet  Legal  Service* 
trrge).  No.  81-45  (January  5,  IMS),  we  con- 
sidered whether  the  trust  responsibility  to 
Indian  tribes  requires  disclosure  of  an  other- 
wise exempt  document  sought  on  behalf  of 
the  Tribes.  We  concluded  that  the  trust  re- 
sponsibility does  not  require  automatic  dis- 
closure, but  that  a  balancing  test  is  appro- 
priate whereby  the  harm  resulting  from  dis- 
closure is  weighed  against  the  trust  respon- 
sibility to  the  Tribes.  We  sUted  as  follows  in 
the  Frjie  opinion: 

We  do  not  agree  that  our  trust  responsi- 
bility to  Indian  lYibes  means  that  we  are  re- 
quired to  disclose  confidential  commercial 
information  obtained  fnun  private  entitles. 
Rather,  our  trust  responsibility  must  be 
considered  in  light  of  such  factors  as  the 
nature  of  the  Information  requested,  to 
whran  the  information  pertains,  who  fur- 
nished the  information,  etc.  Considering 
these  various  factors  it  is  our  conclusion 
that  in  this  case  there  is  no  trust  responsi- 
bility to  the  parties  represented  by  Mr.  Prye 
that  overrides  the  confidentiality  of  the  in- 
formation withheld  from  Mr.  Prye. 

WhQe  the  Frye  opinion  concerned  infor- 
mation that  was  found  to  be  within  exemp- 
tion (4).  we  believe  the  same  type  of  ration- 
ale would  apply  to  documents  that  are 
within  exemption  (5).  Applying  this  balanc- 
ing test,  we  find  that  the  following  reasons 
weigh  on  the  side  of  continued  withholding: 
(1)  that  disclosure  at  this  time  could  be  mis- 
leading because  there  has  not  as  yet  been  a 
final  decision  on  the  pending  issue  discussed 
in  the  memorandum  and  (2)  if  we  disclosed 
the  docimient  to  Mr.  Savilla,  even  on  a  re- 
stricted basis,  based  on  our  trust  responsibil- 
ity, there  would  be  a  sulsstantial  risk  that  it 
could  be  found  that  we  waived  any  privilege 
we  might  claim  with  respect  to  other  parties 
tliat  might  seek  the  docimient.  See,  County 
of  Madison  v.  Department  of  Justice,  641  F. 
ad  1036  (Ist  Cir.  1981).  Therefore,  disclosure 
to  Mr.  Savilla  could  be  extremely  detrimen- 
tal because  it  could  give  the  public  access  to 
privileged  internal  communications.  In  view 
of  these  considerations  it  is  our  view  that 
our  trust  responsibility  to  the  Tribes  does 
not  outweigh  the  Department's  interest  in 
the  continued  withholding  of  the  docimient. 
It  is  our  further  view  that  our  trust  respon- 
sibility does  not  go  so  far  as  to  require  that 
Indian  Tribes  be  made  a  part  of  the  Deparir 
ment's  internal  decisionmaking  process  even 
where  the  issue  under  consideration  per- 
tains to  an  application  of  the  trust  responsi- 
bility to  specific  situations. 

If  you  adopt  our  recommendation  and 
deny  the  appeal,  you  should  send  Mr.  Sa- 
villa a  copy  of  the  attached  Tnfuint  opin- 
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Attachment 


VS.  DKUkKnam  or  thx  DrRuoa, 

Omcx  or  thx  Solictiok, 
Washington,  DC,  January  22, 1982. 
Memorandum 

To:  AnlBtant  Secretary— Policy.  Budget  and 
Administration      (Attention:      Depart- 
ment's POIA  Appeals  Officer) 
Through:   Associate   Solicitor— Division   of 

General  Law 
Prom:  Deputy  Associate  Solicitor— Division 

of  General  Law 
Subject:  POIA  Appeal  from  Mark  N.  Tra- 
hant  (No.  81-94) 
This  provides  the  legal  advice  on  Mr.  Tra- 
hant's  appeal  of  December  8, 1981. 

On  November  19. 1981.  Mr.  Mark  Trahant 
submitted  a  Preedom  of  Information  Act  re- 
quest to  the  Department's  Executive  Secre- 
tariat for  access  to  a  memorandum  from  the 
Associate  Solicitor— Energy  and  Resources 
to  the  Under  Secretary  dated  October  28. 
1981,  dealing  with  the  following  subject: 
"Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Secretary's  Trust 
Responsibility  when  Indian  Interests  Con- 
flict with  other  National  or  Departmental 
Interests." 

The  Executive  Secretariat  responded  to 
the  request  on  December  4.  1981.  and  the 
request  was  denied.  The  exemption  cited  in 
support  of  the  denial  was  exemption  (5)  to 
POIA's  disclosure  requirements,  5  DJ3.C. 
552(bK5).  Mr.  Trahant  was  advised  that  the 
denial  was  based  on  the  reasons  that  "Ctlhe 
memorandum  contains  advice  and  recom- 
mendations that  are  part  of  the  deliberative 
process,  as  well  as  an  attorney's  work  prod- 
uct including  potential  litigation  strategy, 
analysis,  and  conclusions." 

We  have  reviewed  the  October  28  memo- 
randum and  find  that  it  is  basically  recom- 
mending a  course  of  action  based  on  the 
legal  analysis  contained  therein.  The  memo- 
randum fiu-ther  provides  strategy  recom- 
mendations that  can  be  utilized  In  pending 
and  future  water  rights  litigation. 

AFTUCABLIIAW 

Exemption  (5)  exempts  from  mandatory 
disclosure  "inter-agency  of  intra-agency 
memorandiuu  or  letters  which  would  not 
be  available  by  law  to  a  party  ...  in  litiga- 
tion with  the  agency."  5  D.S.C.  552(b)(5). 
The  purpose  of  the  exemption  is  to  permit 
the  nondisclosure  of  internal  communica- 
tions that  would  ordinarily  be  privileged 
against  discovery  by  a  private  party  in  a 
lawsuit  with  the  Government.  H.  Rept. 
1487.  89th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  10  (1966);  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  v.  Mink,  410 
VS.  73,  85-86  (1973);  NLRB  v.  Sears,  Roe- 
buck A  Co.,  421  VS.  132.  154-155  (1975). 

Among  the  discovery  privileges  incorpo- 
rated in  the  exemption  is  the  executive  or 
deUberative  process  privUege.  This  privilege 
permits  withholding  of  communications  re- 
flecting the  exchange  of  opinions,  ideas, 
evaluations  and  recommendations  as  part  of 
the  process  of  reaching  an  administrative 
decision  or  formulating  an  agency  policy. 
EPA  V.  Mink,  supra,  410  U.S.  at  89;  Soucie  v. 
David,  448  P.2d  1067,  1077  (D.C.  Cir.  1971); 
AckeHy  v.  Ley,  420  F2d  1336.  1341  (D.C.  Cir. 
1969). 

Besides  the  deUberative  process  privUege. 
other  privileges  incorporated  in  exemption 
(5)  include  the  attorney-client  privUege  and 
the  privUege  for  an  attorney's  work-product. 
The  attomey-cUent  privUege  protects  from 
compelled  disclosure  confidential  communi- 
cations from  a  client  to  his  attorney.  Includ- 
ed within  the  scope  of  the  privUege  are  doc- 
tuients  prepared  by  an  attorney  that  would 
disclose  confidential  communications  from 
his  client.  The  purpose  of  the  privUege  is  to 


"facilitate  the  administration  of  Justice"  by 
"promoting  freedom  of  consultation  of  legal 
advisors  by  clients."  Natta  v.  Hogan,  392 
P.ad  686.  691  (10th  Cir.  1968).  OeneraUy. 

Vpiohn  Co.  V.  V.S., VS. ,  66 

L.  Ed.  2d  584.  591-596  (1981).  The  work- 
product  doctrine— which  is  separate  from, 
but  often  overlaps  with,  the  attorney-client 
privUege— protects  from  discovery  material 
developed  by  or  for  an  attorney  In  anticipa- 
tion of  or  during  Utigation.  Hickman  v. 
Taylor,  329  U.S.  495  (1947);  United  States  v. 
Nobles,  422  U.S.  225.  236-239  (1975). 

Because  the  requested  memorandum  basi- 
cally consists  of  recommendations  and  opin- 
ions, we  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  give  con- 
sideration to  the  rules  that  apply  to  the 
fact/opinion  dichotomy  In  exemption  (5) 
cases. 

CORCLUSIOHS 

There  is  no  question  that  the  requested 
document  is  an  internal  communication  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  hence 
qualifies  as  an  inter-  or  intra-agency  memo- 
randum. There  is  next  for  consideration 
whether  the  memorandum  fits  within  one 
or  more  of  the  privUeges  encompassed 
within  exemption  (5). 

The  issues  discussed  in  the  October  28, 
1981  memorandum  are  ones  that  are  pres- 
ently pending  in  the  Department  and  have 
not  as  yet  been  resolved.  Purther,  there  may 
be  iMlditional  discussion  and  consideration 
of  the  issues  along  with  submission  of  addi- 
tional materials  to  the  decisiomnaker. 

Disclosure  of  the  requested  memorandum 
in  these  circumstances  would  t>e  disruptive 
of  the  deliberative  process  and  would  un- 
doubtedly inhibit  the  Department's  fuU  and 
frank  consideration  of  aU  of  the  alternatives 
in  resolving  this  issue.  Accordingly,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  the  memorandtmi  is  within  the 
protection  of  the  deliberative  process  com- 
ponent of  exemption  (5). 

Purther,  we  beUeve  that  this  memoran- 
dum which  was  prepared  by  an  attorney  and 
relates  to  Utigation  strategy  in  current  and 
futiue  water  rights  cases,  is  also  within  the 
attorney  work-product  privilege  incorporat- 
ed in  exemption  (5).  Because  of  our  conclu- 
sion that  the  deUberative  process  and  attor- 
ney work-product  privUeges  apply,  we  do 
'  not  find  it  necessary  to  decide  at  this  time 
whether  the  attomey-cUent  privUege  may 
also  apply  to  protect  disclosure  of  the  docu- 
ment. 

Based  on  the  foregoing,  it  is  our  conclu- 
sion that  the  continued  withholding  of  the 
October  28.  1981,  memorandum  is  legally 
supportable. 

TmoTHT  S.  Elliott. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
select  committee  is  currently  conduct- 
ing an  investigation  into  the  exercise 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  their 
trust  responsibility  regarding  Indians, 
particulary  when  exercise  of  that  re- 
sponsibility poses  a  potential  conflict 
with  other  statutory  responsibilities  of 
the  Department. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
the  memorandum  entitled,  "The 
Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Secretary's 
Trust  Responsibility  when  Indian  In- 
terests Conflict  with  Other  National 
or  Departmental  Interests,"  dated  Oc- 
tober 28,  1981,  by  the  associate  solici- 
tor for  energy  and  resources  of  the  De- 


partment of  the  Interior,  has  an  obvi- 
ous and  direct  bearing  on  the  select 
committee's  investigation. 

I  am  puzzled  and  amazed  by  the  De- 
partment's apparant  reluctance  in  this 
matter.  The  committee's  initial  re- 
quest for  this  document  was  made 
over  3  weeks  ago  and  so  far  all  we  have 
heard  In  response  is  bureaucratic 
double-talk  which  translates  as  delay, 
delay,  delay. 

If  the  Department  believes  that  the 
memorandum  is  not  an  accurate  or  au- 
thorized statement  of  official  depart- 
mental policy,  the  select  committee 
would  be  pleased  to  receive  with  the 
memorandum  any  other  documents  or 
statements  that  reflect  official  depart- 
mental policy. 

It  is  very  clear  to  me  that  if  the  doc- 
ument is  embarrassing  or  If  the  docu- 
ment puts  the  Department  of  Interior 
in  some  type  of  conflicting  position,  no 
real  purpose  is  served  by  delaying  its 
release  or  keeping  it  secret.  The  fact 
that  it  was  drawn  up  in  1981  and  re- 
quested to  be  revised  by  an  Indian  or- 
ganization a  year  later.  1982;  and  the 
subsequent  fact,  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs  wishes  to 
review  it,  has  now  created  some  sort  of 
prominence  in  the  document. 

Whatever  the  purpose  of  the  docu- 
ment, that  purpose  is  surely  defeated 
by  the  Department  of  Interior  refusal 
to  release  it. 

If  the  document  does  not  have  much 
impact  or  is  not  meant  to  have  much 
impact  perhaps  that  can  be  clearly 
stated.  However,  the  fact  that  It  has 
been  difficult  to  obtain,  has  lent  a 
great  deal  of  Importance  to  the  policy 
discussions  it  purports  to  contain  or 
some  of  us  think  it  might  contain. 

Whatever  those  policy  discussions 
are.  Congress  has  a  role  in  carrying 
them  out  or  correcting  them  if  they 
seem  ill-advised,  and  the  Department 
of  Interior  may  be  creating  a  huge 
mountain  of  uncertainty  and  suspicion 
of  a  dociunent  that  really  does  not 
contain  that  amount  of  substance. 

Whatever  the  case  is,  Mr.  President, 
I  urge  those  in  the  Department  of  In- 
terior responsible  for  this  delay  to 
supply  the  document  in  question 
forthwith.  To  do  otherwise  would,  in 
my  opinion,  not  only  be  futile,  but  also 
would  be  a  gross  disservice  to  all  par- 
ties, and  create  a  serious  confrontation 
between  the  Senate  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  limited 
therein  to  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Ml.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  orcler 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NUCLEAR  AS  WELL  AS  CONVEN- 
"nONAL  MILITART  BALANCE 
BETWEEN  UNITED  STATES 
AND  SOVIETS  REMARKABLY 
CLOSE 

Mx.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
President  Reagan  contends  that  we 
have  fallen  behind  the  Soviets  in  mili- 
tary spending.  He  says  we  must  spend 
much  more  heavily  to  catch  up.  Is  he 
right?  No.  He  is  wrong.  Here  is  why: 

First,  the  President  overlooks  the 
immense  differences  in  military  capa- 
bility between  our  allies  and  the  Sovi- 
et's allies.  Russia's  Warsaw  Pact  allies 
have  no  nuclear  power.  They  have 
feeble  economies.  Compared  to  our 
NATO  allies.  Russia's  allies  muster  a 
truly  pitiful  military  strength. 

In  addition,  the  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries lack  the  most  vital  ingredient  of 
all— loyalty  to  the  Soviet  cause.  In  the 
event  of  a  Russian  Invasion  of  Western 
Europe,  for  instance,  where  would 
Poland  stand?  Would  other  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  give  more  than  luke- 
warm support  to  a  Soviet  Union  on  the 
march  in  Europe?  I  doubt  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  France  and  Eng- 
land are  both  nuclear  powers  and  the 
level  of  military  competence  and 
morale  in  the  face  of  a  Russian  attack 
would  certainly  be  far  stronger  among 
the  Western  Europeans.  But  every 
time  the  President  hits  the  TV  tube 
and  brings  out  the  charts,  it  is  strictly 
the  Soviets  versus  the  United  States. 

And  that  is  only  the  beginning  of 
the  disadvantages  for  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  President  overlooks. 
The  People's  Republic  of  China  faces 
at  least  a  quarter  of  the  Russian  mili- 
tary force  on  their  long  common 
border.  The  Chinese  alone  have  more 
soldiers  in  the  military  than  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Also,  the  President  dramatizes  the 
starkest  advantage  for  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  1,300  intermediate  range 
warheads  trained  on  Europe,  com- 
pared to  none  by  the  United  States. 
Sounds  impressive,  does  it  not?  But 
President  Reagan  Just  forgets  about 
the  400  intermediate  range  warheads 
that  England,  France,  and  China  have 
that  are  capable  of  hitting  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  says  nothing  about  the  ad- 
ditional 400  warheads  on  U.S.  subma- 
rines assigned  to  NATO  control.  And 
try  to  find  any  reference  in  the  Presi- 
dent's speeches  to  medium  range 
bombers  we  have  that  can  reach  the 
Soviet  Union  from  the  European  bases 


and  have  a  backup  of— get  this— 6,000 
nuclear  warheads. 

The  President  says  nothing  about 
our  remarkable  worldwide  submarine 
fleet.  Three  weeks  ago  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  the  Chief  of  the 
Naval  Conmiand  told  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriations Committee  that  our  nu- 
clear-powered, nuclear-missile  carrying 
submarine  fleet  is.  as  of  now,  invulner- 
able. I  asked  the  Secretaiy:  "How 
about  the  future?"  His  answer  "Sena- 
tor, our  submarine  fleet  will  become 
increasingly  invulnerable  throughout 
the  century."  Now,  the  President  can 
properly  argue  that  the  submarine 
fleet  is  different  than  the  land  based 
missiles  the  Soviet  Union  has.  He  is 
right.  And  get  the  difference.  Our  sub- 
marine fleet  is  more  mobile,  less  visi- 
ble and  therefore  far  more  likely  to 
survive  any  nuclear  attack  than  Rus- 
sian land-based  missiles.  Furthermore 
our  submarine  missiles  are  becoming 
constantly  more  accurate.  In  aggre- 
gate, they  constitute  a  far  greater 
threat  to  the  Soviet  Union  than  the 
Soviet  Union's  land  based  missiles  pose 
to  us.  Having  said  that,  however,  let 
me  hasten  to  add  that  the  comparison 
does  not  mean  very  much  because  the 
power  of  aimihilation  is  so  immense 
on  both  sides  that  any  numbers  com- 
parison is  iirelevant.  The  evidence  sug- 
gest we  could  deliver  more  devastating 
nuclear  blows  on  the  Soviet  Union 
than  they  could  deliver  on  this  coun- 
try. But  the  devastation  would  be  so 
absolute,  the  ruin  so  complete  that  if 
we  or  the  Soviet  Union  had  twice  as 
much  or  half  as  much.  We  would  still 
have  a  suicide  standoff. 

It  is  true  of  course  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  more  military  troops  than 
we  do.  They  have  three  or  four  times 
as  many  tanks.  They  have  an  extraor- 
dinarily thorough  air  defense  that 
would  give  our  bombers  great  difficul- 
ty in  reaching  targets  within  the 
Soviet  Union,  although  our  cruise  mis- 
siles could  probably  foil  their  air  de- 
fense. 

On  the  other  hand,  based  on  the 
toughest  tests  of  all  in  full  warfare  in 
the  Middle  East,  our  fighter  planes 
kn(x:ked  off  80  of  the  Russian  fighters 
and  lost  none.  Does  this  mean  our 
planes  are  superior  in  quality?  You  bet 
your  life  it  does.  In  a  recent  article  in 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  John 
Holdren,  a  vice  chairman  of  the  Feder- 
ation of  American  Scientists,  points  to 
other  areas  of  military  superiority  we 
enjoy  over  the  Soviet  Union.  He 
writes: 

Concerning  actual  abUlty  to  deploy  sub- 
stantial forces  far  from  its  homeland,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  weU  behind  the  United 
States.  The  Soviets  have  less  than  half  the 
long-range  mUitary  airlift  capacity  of  the 
United  States.  They  h&ve  a  marine  corps  of 
13,500  men,  versus  192.000  for  the  United 
States.  The  Soviets  have  ttuee  sm&U  air- 
craft carriers,  deploying  a  total  of  90  war- 
planes  and  helicopters.  The  United  States 
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hu  14  much  Imrger  curien  deploying  about 
a  thousand  warplanes  and  hellcoptera. 

And  Holdren  concludes: 
The  "bottom  line"  la  that  neither  NATO 
nor  the  Warsaw  pact  has  the  sort  of  clear 
preponderance  of  military  power  that  could 
provide  confidence  of  "victory"— of  gains 
outweighing  looses— in  a  major  conventional 
war,  much  less  a  nuclear  one  at  any  scale. 
Nor  is  either  side  remotely  on  the  verge  of 
acquiring  such  a  preponderance. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Holdren 
entitled.  "Why  Does  Reagan  Say 
America  is  Behind?"  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was   ordered    to    be    printed    in   the 
RscoRS,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Apr. 

12.  1983] 
Why  Doks  Rxagam  Sat  Amxrica  Is  Behind? 
(By  John  P.  Holdren) 
In  his  March  23  speech  to  the  nation  on 
defense  spending  and  policy.  President 
Reagan  repeated  his  earlier  claim  that  the 
Soviet  Union  enjoys  a  'margin  of  nuclear 
superiority"  over  the  United  SUtes.  Calling 
on  the  Congress  and  the  public  to  support 
his  massive  military  budget,  the  President 
used  electronic  graphics  and  a  stream  of 
numbers  to  buttress  his  contention  that  the 
East-West  military  balance  overall— nuclear 
capabilities  as  well  as  conventional  ones- 
has  titled  dangerously  in  favor  of  the  Sovi- 
ets. 

It  isn't  so.  The  US  and  its  allies  are  strong 
enough  militarily  to  discourage  any  plausi- 
ble Soviet  threat  to  our  security,  and  we  can 
remain  so  without  the  massive  military 
buildup  to  which  the  Reagan  administration 
has  committed  itself.  The  President  has 
been  able  to  suggest  otherwise  only  by  pre- 
senting an  incomplete  and  misleading  pic- 
ture of  the  military  balance.  What  has  been 
left  out?  What  is  the  President  trying  to  sell 
the  American  people,  and  why? 

One  of  the  main  omissions  from  the  Presi- 
dent's portrayal  was  the  relevant  mUitary 
forces  of  our  allies.  Repeatedly,  he  com- 
pared US  forces  with  Soviet  forces,  rather 
than  comparing  the  forces  of  the  two  alli- 
ances—the North  AtlanUc  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion (NATO)  and  the  Warsaw  Pact— that  ac- 
tually face  each  other  as  potential  adversar- 
ies. The  Soviet  Union  accounts  for  90  per- 
cent of  the  Warsaw  Pact's  military  spend- 
ing, while  US  accounts  for  only  about  60 
percent  of  NATO's.  NATO  as  a  whole 
spends  more  on  defense  and  has  more  mili- 
tary manpower  than  the  Warsaw  Pact  as  a 
whole. 

Other  factors  unfavorable  to  the  Soviets— 
and  unmentioned  by  the  President— are  the 
questionable  loyalty  of  some  of  their  East 
European  allies  and  the  presence  of  a  billion 
potentially  hostile  Chinese  to  the  southeast. 
The  Chinese  alone  have  more  men  in  uni- 
form than  the  Soviet  Union  does,  and,  while 
the  Chinese  are  much  less  well  equipped, 
the  Soviets  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
deploy  about  a  fourth  of  the  Red  Army  op- 
posite the  7.000-Ulometer  Chinese  border. 

The  omission  of  the  forces  of  our  Europe- 
an allies  and  China  played  an  important 
part  in  President  Reagan's  portrayal  of  mas- 
sive asymmetry  in  "intermediate-range  nu- 
clear weapons."  His  electronic  chart  with 
this  title,  showing  1,300  Soviet  warheads  to 
none  for  the  US,  pertained  only  to  deploy- 
ments by  the  two  superpowers  and  indeed 
only  to  a  subset  of  those:  land-based,  inter- 


mediate-range missiles.  The  Soviet  mlsaUes 
in  this  category  are  targeted  on  Western 
Ehirope  and  Asia:  they  cannot  reach  the  US 
(other  than  Alaska).  Opposing  them,  but 
omitted  from  the  President's  chart,  are 
about  400  warheads  on  land-based  and  sub- 
marine-launched intermediate-range  mis- 
siles deployed  by  Great  Britain,  Prance,  and 
China,  and  another  400  warheads  on  US 
missile  subs  assigned  to  NATO  control. 

Also  left  out  entirely  from  President  Rea- 
gan's comparison  of  "intermediate- range  nu- 
clear weapons"  were  the  nuclear-capable 
medium-range  bombers  and  strike  aircraft 
deployed  by  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  by 
the  hundreds  (and  by  China  by  the  score). 
The  US  alone  has  an  inventory  of  more 
than  6,000  nuclear  bombs  available  for  de- 
livery by  such  aircraft. 

There  is  room  for  argument,  of  course, 
about  the  exact  numbers  and  capabilities  of 
these  weapons  systems.  But  the  overall  con- 
clusion Is  both  clear  and  completely  con- 
trary to  the  message  of  President  Reagan's 
chart.  There  are  formidable  arsenals  of  in- 
termediate-range nuclear  weapons  aimed  at 
the  Soviet  Union,  offsetting  the  ones  the 
Soviet  Union  has  aimed  at  others.  Differ- 
ences of  detail  In  the  composition  of  these 
arsenals  are  made  irrelevant  by  the  exces- 
sive, almost  incomprehensible  destructive 
power  of  both. 

The  destructive  capacity  of  the  "central 
strategic  forces"  of  the  two  superpowers— 
their  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles, 
their  sub-launched  ballistic  missiles,  and 
their  Intercontinental  bombers— is  greater 
still,  but  the  conclusion  is  the  same:  the  dif- 
ferences In  composition  of  the  forces  on  the 
two  sides  produce  no  usable  advantage  for 
either.  Yet  the  Reagan  administration 
seems  determined  to  dwell  on  the  details, 
seeking  evidence.  In  the  inevitable  differ- 
ences in  subcategories  of  strategic  weapon- 
ry, for  the  proposition  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  "nuclear  superiority." 

The  administration  bemoans  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Soviet  IC3M  force  in  number  of 
missiles  and  megatonnage.  Never  mind  the 
asymmetry  In  this  comparison— that  the 
Soviet  ICBMs  contain  70  percent  of  the  war- 
heads and  75  percent  of  the  megatonnage  in 
their  entire  strategic  arsenal,  while  the  US 
ICBMs  contain  only  25  percent  of  the  war- 
heads and  40  percent  of  the  megatonnage  in 
our  strategic  arsenal.  Never  mind  either 
that  the  US  has  about  2.000  more  deliver- 
able warheads  in  its  total  strategic  arsenal 
than  the  Soviet  Union  does. 

In  the  case  of  the  submarine-based  strate- 
gic forces,  the  President  complained  that 
the  Soviets  had  deployed  four  new  types  of 
sub-launched  ballistic  missiles  in  a  period  in 
which  the  US  deployed  only  two  new  types. 
These  figures  prove  little,  except  perhaps 
that  the  Soviets  are  trying  hard  to  catch  up. 
By  the  measures  that  matter  most,  the  US 
submarine-missile  force  remains  superior. 
We  have  far  more  warheads  in  this  force 
than  the  Soviets  do;  our  sul>-launched  war- 
heads are  more  accurate  than  theirs;  we 
keep  a  far  larger  percentage  of  our  missile 
subs  at  sea  (rather  than  vulnerable  in  port) 
at  aU  times  than  the  Soviets  do;  and  our 
subs  at  sea  are  much  less  susceptible  to  de- 
tection (and  hence  destruction)  than  those 
of  the  Soviets  are. 

As  for  the  intercontinental  bombers. 
President  Reagan  repeated  his  administra- 
tion's lament  about  the  increasing  age  (and 
implied  obsolescence)  of  our  B-52  force.  The 
oldest  B-S2S  in  our  force  of  some  300  of 
these  bombers  were  deployed  starting  In 
1956,  but  three-quarters  of  the  force  con- 


sists of  later  models  with  greater  range,  pay- 
load,  and  mission  flexibility.  All  of  the  B-Sas 
have  been  upgraded  repeatedly  over  the 
past  two  decades  with  advanced  electronics 
and  other  improvements.  Many  now  carry 
supersonic  ground-attack  missiles  (first  de- 
ployed in  1972)  or  air-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles (1982). 

By  contrast,  the  entire  Intercontinental 
bomber  force  of  the  Soviet  Union  consists  of 
150  aircraft  of  the  same  1956  vintage  as  the 
oldest  B-52,  but  of  substantially  Inferior  ca- 
pability. (Two-thirds  have  propellers!)  The 
total  payload  of  the  Soviet  intercontinental 
bomber  force  is  one-fourth  that  of  its  US 
counterpart. 

To  downplay  the  inferiority  of  the  Soviet 
long-range  bomber  force,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  decided  to  portray  the 
medium-range  Soviet  Backfire  bomber  as 
"intercontinental."  (The  President  did  so  in 
his  speech,  as  did  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  its  much-publicized  March  1983  edi- 
tion of  'Soviet  Military  Power.")  The  Back- 
fire—a swing-wing,  supersonic  aircraft  with 
a  bomb  load  comparable  to  that  of  an  F-4 
Phantom— has  an  unrefuelded  combat 
radius  of  perhaps  3.000  kilometers.  It  could 
reach  the  northwestern  US  from  Soviet 
arctic  bases  near  Alaska,  but  it  is  not  an 
"intercontinental"  bomber  by  the  generally 
accepted  definitions. 

In  any  case,  the  US  has  its  own  swing- 
wing,  supersonic  counterparts  to  the  back- 
fire: our  P-lllE/P  strike  aircraft  and  FB- 
lllA  bomber.  First  deployed  in  1967  (com- 
pared to  1974  for  the  Backfire— the  US  was 
ahead  as  usual),  the  F-llls  have  a  range 
around  60  percent  of  the  Backfire's  and 
bomb  loads  one-and-a-half  to  two  times  as 
great.  The  somewhat  shorter  range  of  the 
F-llls  probably  does  not  console  the  Sovi- 
ets much,  because  we  enjoy  the  use  of  more 
bases  close  to  the  Soviet  Union  than  vice 
versa.  We  deploy  a  total  of  about  215  F- 
111s;  the  Soviets  have  perhaps  200  Back- 
fires. 

President  Reagan  made  much  ado  in  his 
speech  about  the  growing  ability  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  project  military  force  far 
beyond  its  borders.  The  centerpiece  of  the 
President's  argument  on  this  point  was  a  set 
of  reconnaissance  photograplis  of  military 
instaUations  in  the  Caribbean  and  Central 
America  where  Soviet-built  radars  and 
weapons  are  deployed.  He  characterized  the 
MIG-23  fighters  on  a  C^iban  airfield  in  one 
of  these  photos  as  "modem,"  as  if  their 
presence  should  be  special  cause  for  alarm. 
This  aircraft  was  first  deployed  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1971  and  now  serves  In  the 
air  forces  of  Cuba,  Syria,  Libya,  and  India, 
among  others.  The  US  has  sold  many  com- 
parable (and  better)  aircraft  to  a  variety  of 
third-world  countries. 

Concerning  actual  ability  to  deploy  sub- 
stantial forces  far  from  its  homeland,  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  well  behind  the  US.  The  So- 
viets have  less  than  half  the  long-range 
military  airlift  capacity  of  the  US.  They 
have  a  marine  corps  of  13,500  men,  vs. 
192,000  for  the  US.  The  SovieU  have  three 
small  aircraft  carriers,  deploying  a  total  of 
90  warplanes  and  helicopters.  The  US  has 
14  much  larger  aircraft  carriers,  deploying 
about  a  thousand  warplanes  and  helicop- 
ters. 

All  this  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  Soviet 
military  forces  are  less  than  formidable. 
They  do  deploy  more  tanks  than  all  their 
potential  adversaries  combined.  They  have 
more  interceptor  aircraft,  more  heavy  artil- 
lery, and  more  submarines  than  NATO  does. 
NATO,  on  the  other  hand,  has  more  major 


surface  wanhipa.  more  helicoptere,  and  sev- 
eral anti-tank  miaallet  for  every  Soviet  tank. 

Wbat  doea  It  all  mean?  There  never  will 
be  and  does  not  have  to  be  numerical  equali- 
ty in  every  subcategory  of  the  East-West 
military  balance.  With  respect  of  long-range 
nuclear  weaponry,  the  enormous  and  secure 
overkill  capabilities  of  both  sides  make  cate- 
gory-by-category quibbling  ridiculous.  With 
respect  to  shorter-range  and  conventional 
weaponry,  an  approximate  overall  balance 
of  capabilities  is  the  only  sort  of  equality 
that  Is  either  achievable  or  worth  achieving. 

The  "bottom  line"  Is  that  neither  NATO 
nor  the  Warsaw  Pact  has  the  sort  of  clear 
preponderance  of  military  power  that  could 
provide  confidence  of  "victory"— of  gains 
outweighing  losses— in  a  major  conventional 
war,  much  less  a  nuclear  one  at  any  scale. 
Nor  Is  either  side  remotely  on  the  verge  of 
acquiring  such  a  preponderance. 

Why,  then,  is  the  Reagan  administration 
trying  so  hard  to  undermine  confidence  in 
the  military  strength  of  the  US  and  its 
allies?  Can  it  be  sound  strategy  to  try  to 
convince  adversaries  and  allies  alike  that  we 
are  weaker  than  is  really  the  case?  If  the 
fear  is  that  the  Soviets  will  exploit  per- 
ceived weaknesses  In  the  West  to  act  more 
aggressively  against  our  interests,  how 
better  to  encourage  them  than  by  fo*terina 
an  erroneous  perception  of  weakness? 

It  Is  always  dangerous  to  speculate  on  the 
motivations  of  others,  but  In  this  case  it 
seems  essential  to  try  to  understand  what 
may  be  motivating  President  Reagan  and 
his  advisers.  The  writings,  speeches,  and 
interviews  of  prominent  defense  strategists 
In  or  close  to  this  administration  (men  such 
as  Richard  Perle.  Richard  Pipes.  Colin 
Gray,  and  Edward  Teller)  provide  some 
clues.  I  believe  that  this  group  has  conclud- 
ed—and has  persuaded  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration—that the  national  Interests  of  the 
US  require  that  we  try  to  reestablish  sub- 
stantial military  tuperiorUy  over  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  pursuit  of  such  superiority  does  have 
some  superficial  attractions.  It  is  possible  to 
think  that  the  Soviets  will  either  have  to 
try  to  match  us,  doing  grave  damage  to 
their  economy  in  the  process,  or  let  us 
retake  a  commanding  lead.  Either  outcome 
would  seem  to  reduce  their  ability  to  stir  up 
trouble  around  the  world. 

The  one  defect  in  this  scheme  that  the 
Reagan  strategists  seem  to  have  perceived  Is 
that  the  American  people  won't  buy  it.  It  is 
not  in  the  American  character  to  pay  for  a 
massive  military  buildup  designed  to 
achieve  superiority,  all  the  less  when  the 
costs  are  manifestly  squeezing  social  welfare 
programs.  The  American  people  would  only 
pay  for  such  a  buildup  if  they  thought  it 
was  needed  to  catch  up.  Thus  emerges  the 
administration's  need  to  take  some  liberties 
with  the  portrayal  of  the  military  balance. 

Alas,  beyond  the  obvious  difficulty  of  sell- 
ing such  a  program  to  the  American  people, 
the  Reagan  administration's  apparent  pur- 
suit of  military  superiority  has  some  graver 
defects. 

One  of  them  is  the  supposition  that  the 
strain  of  an  accelerated  arms  race  will  do 
more  damage  to  the  Soviet  economy  than  to 
our  own.  It  Is  true  that  the  US  economy  is 
large  and  more  robust  than  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the 
mix  of  goods  and  services  in  theirs  is  much 
more  readily  manipulated  by  govenunent, 
to  military  ends,  than  Is  the  case  in  ours. 

A  second  defect  is  the  idea  that  damaging 
the  Soviet  economy  would  benefit  the  US.  It 
seems  at  least  equally  likely  that  the  dete- 


riorating economic  conditions  In  the  Soviet 
Union  would  Increase  the  belligerency  of 
the  Soviet  government,  if  only  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  populace  away  from  domes- 
tic difficulties  and  toward  foreign  "en- 
emies." 

A  ttiird  defect  la  the  notion  ttiat  the  US 
would  be  able  to  attain  a  usable  military  su- 
periority if  the  Soviets  chose  not  to  "race." 
The  key  word  Is  usoMe  Unless  the  Soviet 
Union  decides  not  only  not  to  race  but  to 
disarm  unilaterally.  It  will  retain  enough 
conventional  and  nuclear  military  power  to 
make  the  costs  of  U.S.  military  action 
against  the  Soviets'  key  interests  exceed  any 
conceivable  benefits.  This  is  the  situation 
that  prevails  today,  in  both  directions. 
Under  such  circumstances,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  "superiority'7  How  could  It  be 
used? 

Two  dangers  In  all  this  are  especially 
acute.  First,  we  seem  likely,  in  the  pursuit 
of  an  illusory  superiority,  to  deploy  (and  to 
stimulate  others  to  deploy  in  reaction)  more 
weapons  whose  nature  and  niunbers  in 
themselves  increase  the  chance  of  nuclear 
war  by  mistake  or  miscalculation.  Second,  is 
the  possibility  that,  emboldened  by  a  mis- 
take sense  that  we  actually  had  achieved  a 
usable  superiority,  we  might  try  to  use  it- 
triggering  a  conflict  that  could  escalate  out 
of  control. 

I  may  be  wrong,  of  course.  Conceivably 
the  Rragan  administration  is  not  seeking 
military  superiority  in  the  guise  of  '"catch- 
ing up."  But  that  is  certainly  what  it  looks 
like  on  the  basis  of  the  President's  defense 
budget,  his  misleading  portrayal  of  the  mili- 
tary balance,  and  the  available  evidence  on 
the  thinking  of  the  strategic  analysts  most 
Influential  in  his  administration.  And  that  is 
almost  certainly  what  it  looks  like  to  the  So- 
viets. 


CAMBODIA  WITNESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  25,  an  exhibit  opened  in  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building  which  has  had  a  profoimd 
impact  on  all  those  who  have  seen  it. 

Entitled  "Cambodia  Witness,"  the 
exhibit  consists  of  52  photographs 
that  tell  the  story  of  a  Cambodia  bru- 
talized by  the  reign  of  Pol  Pot  from 
1975  to  1979. 

Organized  by  Amnesty  Internation- 
al, the  exhibit  will  remain  in  the  Rus- 
sell BuUding  through  April  30  before 
moving  to  the  House  Cannon  Building 
to  continue  on  display  from  May  2  to 
May  13. 

The  photographs  presented  are  griz- 
zly. They  record  the  evidence  of  what 
has  been  termed  the  "Asian  Ausch- 
witz." Bearing  mute  witness  to  the 
screaming  pain,  mutilation  and  killing 
which  took  up  to  450  lives  each  day  for 
5  years,  these  photographs  are  a  star- 
tling revelation  of  one  of  the  greatest 
atrocities  of  modem  times.  The  pyra- 
mids of  skulls,  heaps  of  bones  and  de- 
crepit walls  of  abandoned  torture  cells 
testify  to  the  horror  of  one-half  mil- 
lion men,  women  and  children  execut- 
ed by  the  Khmer  Rouge.  An  estimated 
2  million  others  died  from  forced 
labor,  starvation  and  disease  as  a 
result  of  the  mass  oppression. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult  for  us  in 
America  to  imagine  an  event  as  deves- 
tatingly  cruel  as  genocide.  Gencxride 
cares  not  for  the  beauty  of  a  woman's 
face,  the  dreams  of  a  growing  chUd.  or 
the  visions  of  men.  Genocide  would  ex- 
tinguish them  all. 

Though  we  can  never  comprehend 
what  drives  tyrants  to  such  unthink- 
able acts  as  those  now  being  remem- 
bered in  the  Russell  rotunda,  we  can 
move  to  apprehend  such  acts  before 
they  occur  again. 

I  urge  my  colleagues— I  urge  all 
Americans— to  see  "Cambodia  Wit- 
ness." Perhaps  through  this  testimony 
to  terror  we  will  all  realize  the  need  to 
ratify  an  international  treaty  against 
genocide,  a  treaty  which  has  remained 
unsigned  by  the  United  States  for  30 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  "Cambodia  Witness" 
brochure  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bro- 
chure was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

In  the  case  of  E>emocratic  Kampuchea,- 
better  known  as  Cambodia,  human  rights 
violations  reached  a  scale  which  has  been 
called  "the  most  serious  to  have  CKXurred 
anywhere  since  nazism.'  Traditional  Cambo- 
dia society  was  shattered  by  the  spillover  of 
the  Second  Indochina  War  into  that  coun- 
try. The  clvU  conflict  between  the  forces  of 
Lon  Nol  and  the  Khmer  Rouge  left  a  land 
and  people  broken  and  divided. 

On  April  17,  1975,  the  Khmer  Rouge 
forces  entered  the  capital  of  Phnom  Penh 
and  immediately  ordered  the  evacuation  of 
the  cities  and  towns  of  Cambodia.  Within 
three  days,  the  war-swollen  city  of  Phnom 
Penh  was  emptied  of  Its  population  of  more 
than  two  million.  Thousands  of  people  died 
during  these  evacuations  and  more  were 
killed  while  on  the  road. 

The  Khmer  Rouge  instigated  a  series  of 
purges  and  massacres  to  eliminate  various 
population  groups.  First  to  be  killed  were 
the  officials  and  military  officers  of  the  de- 
posed regime.  These  killings  often  extended ' 
to  their  wives,  children  and  families. 

In  late  1975  systematic  executions  of 
lower  ranking  officials,  former  army  person- 
nel and  village  leaders  began.  These  killings 
were  soon  followed  by  executions  of  mem- 
bers of  the  commercial  and  educated  classes. 
Students  and  teachers,  described  by  the 
Khmer  Rouge  as  the  "worthless  ones."  were 
often  summarily  murdered  or  disappeared. 
Many  people  were  randomly  executed  and 
minor  infringements  of  work  discipline  or 
criticizing  official  instructions  could  results 
in  death. 

Thousands  of  pages  of  documents  attest- 
ing to  the  systematic  nature  of  Khmer 
Rouge  policies  remain  intact  in  Cambodia. 
Sometimes  events  became  known  from  the 
accounts  of  survivors  or  reports  from  refu- 
gees. In  some  instances  the  physical  plant  of 
a  prison-execution  center  still  stands.  In 
other  Instances  the  mass  graves  found 
throughout  Cambodia  with  their  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  skulls,  are  mute  witnesses 
to  events. 


■  OuOrmui  of  the  nnited  Nations  Human  Rishta 
Suboommiasion. 
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The  most  dearly  documented  killlnsB  cmr- 
ried  out  by  the  Khmer  Rouse  are  thooe  that 
took  place  at  S-31  now  known  as  Tuol 
Sleng,  the  central  security  prison  In  Phnom 
Penh,  Tuol  Sleng  was  an  extermination 
center  at  the  hub  of  a  countrywide  system 
of  impriaonment  and  executions. 

Records  foimd  in  the  prison  files  show 
that  at  least  15.000  people  were  liquidated 
at  Tuol  Sleng.  Execution  schedules  recorded 
each  day's  work.  October  15.  1977—418 
killed.  October  18.  1977—179  klUed.  October 
ao— M  killed.  October  23—148.  The  highest 
figure  was  May  37. 1978—583  killed. 

Mass  grave  sites  have  been  discovered 
throughout  the  Cambodian  countryside. 
Cheung  Ek.  where  over  eight  thousand 
skulls  have  been  counted,  is  reported  to 
have  been  a  burial  ground  for  Tuol  Sleng. 

Once  discovered,  the  grave  plU  were 
opened  the  bones  and  skulls  removed  in 
order  to  estimate  the  number  of  dead.  The 
mass  graves  contain  those  executed—not 
the  old,  young,  or  sick  who  died  along  the 
road  during  the  forced  evacuations,  nor 
those  who  died  from  malnutrition  or  from 
forced  labor  or  other  causes.  At  this  time. 
comprehensive  information  about  the  total 
number  of  mass  grave  sites  throughout 
Cambodia  is  unavailable. 

Members  of  ethnic  minorities  were  victims 
of  repeated  massacres.  Thousands  of  ethnic 
Chinese.  Vietnamese.  Lao.  and  Thai  were 
killed.  The  Cham,  an  Islamic  minority,  were 
singled  out  for  especially  harsh  treatment. 
Recognizable  by  their  distinctive  dress,  cus- 
toms, and  dialect,  the  Cham  lived  in  their 
own  villages  and  neighborhoods. 

The  Khmer  Rouge  ruthlessly  suppressed 
Islamic  practices  and  Cham  religious  and 
community  leaders  were  executed.  After 
1976  there  was  a  ban  on  the  use  of  the 
Cham  language,  dress,  and  ctistoms.  Com- 
munities and  villages  were  broken  up.  The 
Cham  were  subjected  to  largescale  and  wide- 
spread massacres  or  dispersed  among  the 
larger  population. 

The  destruction  of  the  Cham  can  be  seen 
to  have  reached  genocidal  proportions.  The 
1948  United  Nations  Convention  on  the  Pre- 
vention and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide  defines  "genocide"  as  a  number  of 
acts  "committed  with  the  intent  to  destroy, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  a  national,  ethnical, 
racial  or  religious  group."  Including  killings, 
and  "deliberately  inflicting  on  the  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring  about 
its  physical  destruction  in  whole  or  in 
part.  .  . 

A  similar  situation  befell  Cambodia's  pre- 
eminent religious  group,  the  Buddhist 
monkhood.  The  Constitution  of  Democratic 
Kampuchea  strictly  prohibited  "reactionary 
religion"  and  religious  activity  was  brutally 
supressed.  The  Catholic  cathedral  In  Phnom 
Pehn  was  removed  stone  by  stone  from  its 
site  on  Monivong  Avenue.  Buddhist  temples, 
Moslem  mosques,  and  Protestant  churches 
were  demolished  or  converted  to  ware- 
houses. 

Once  in  power  the  Khmer  Rouge  dese- 
crated and  destroyed  Buddhist  books  and 
holy  objects.  Worship,  prayer,  and  medita- 
tion were  forbidden.  Monks  were  forced  to 
disrobe— the  monkhood  disbanded  and  vir- 
tually destroyed.  The  leading,  the  most  ven- 
erated, and  those  monks  who  refused  to  dis- 
robe, were  executed.  Others  died  of  starva- 
tkm  and  disease  or  simply  disappeared. 
Before  1975  the  population  of  monks  was  es- 
timated at  between  forth  and  sixty  thou- 
sand. By  late  1979.  eight  months  after  the 
ouster  of  the  Khmer  Rouge,  fewer  than  one 
thousand  monks  has  returned  to  their 
former  monasteries. 


Cambodian  society,  with  its  customs  and 
traditions,  has  been  torn  apart.  The  damage 
and  trauma  to  the  people  of  Cambodia  are 
incalculable.  Over  the  years  the  physical 
evidence  will  fade.  The  tropics  will  swiftly 
repossess  the  mass  grave  sites. 

However,  in  many  countries  as  diverse  as 
Uganda.  Guatemala,  Indonesia,  Afghani- 
stan, the  Philippines,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia. 
Iran  or  Chile,  people  from  all  walks  of  life 
and  of  many  political  points  of  view  and  re- 
ligious beliefs  have  been  or  are  being  killed 
by  governmental  authorities.  When  there 
have  been  flagrant  and  persistent  violations 
of  human  rights,  where  extreme  suffering 
has  been  inflicted,  and  whenever  survival  is 
at  stake,  it  Is  necessary  to  raise  the  question 
of  accountability. 

Political  killings  are  crimes  for  which  gov- 
ernments and  their  forces  are  responsible 
under  national  and  International  law.  Those 
who  hold  power  must  be  accountable  for  the 
exercise  of  that  power.  Mechanisms  which 
make  governments  more  responsible  for  ac- 
tions towards  their  own  citizens  must  be  im- 
plemented. 

Witness  means  knowledge,  understanding, 
wisdom.  Another  meaning  is  to  attest  to 
facts.  A  witness  is  someone  called  to  be 
present  and  testify  to  an  event  having  taken 
place. 

It  is  important  not  to  forget  the  victims 
and  survivors  of  the  massive  murder  by  gov- 
ernment practiced  in  Cambodia.  It  Is  also 
important  to  remember  that  the  Cambodian 
government  under  the  Khmer  Rouge  was 
not  and  Is  not  the  only  government  that 
Uiket  instead  of  pmtecU  the  lives  of  its  citi- 
zens.—Joan  Llbby 


THE  C-5B  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  few  days  there  has  been 
much  discussion  about  the  possibility 
of  a  large  overrun  on  the  C-5B  pro- 
gram. All  discussion  has  been  negative 
and  one  sided.  To  present  another 
view  of  this  situation,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  by  David 
Wood,  that  appeared  in  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times  on  April  27,  1983.  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tncxs  Erred  in  Reporting  Lockheed 
Overrun  on  C-SB 
(By  David  Wood) 

Washington.— An  internal  Air  Force 
report  on  the  cost  of  Lockheed  Corp.'s  C-5B 
program  was  a  "worst-case"  projection  by 
government  cost  analysts,  not  a  report  on 
actual  cost  overruns  as  The  Times  reported 
Tuesday.  In  fact,  the  Air  Force  said,  the 
cost  of  the  program  may  run  under  esti- 
mates. 

Russell  D.  Hale,  assistant  Air  Force  secre- 
tary for  financial  management,  said  in  a 
statement  Tuesday  that  "to  suggest  that 
there  is  a  $566-million  cost  overrun  on  a 
program  which  is  less  than  six  months  old  Is 
preposterous. 

"There  Is  no  cost  overrun  in  this  program 
today  and  we  do  not  anticipate  an  overrun 
in  the  future."  Hale  said. 

The  Times  report  Tuesday  was  based  on 
an  independent  Air  Force  study  of  the  C-5B 
program  predicting  that  the  total  cost  of 
the  6-year  Lockheed  effort  could  be  $566 
million  more  than  the  $7.8  billion  provided 
in  the  contract  signed  Dec.  31. 1982. 


The  Times  misunderstood  the  report,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  an  analysis  of  actual  coat 
overruns  rather  than  an  assessment  of  what 
the  total  cost  of  the  C-5B  project  could  turn 
out  to  be  over  the  life  of  the  Lockheed  con- 
tract. 

As  a  result.  The  Times  incorrectly  Indicat- 
ed that  during  the  first  three  months  of  the 
contract,  costs  had  already  exceeded  Lock- 
heed's projections  by  $566  million. 

Hale  said  in  an  interview  Tuesday  that  the 
independent  analysts  Intentionally  take  the 
"gloomier"  view  in  projecting  costs.  "What 
their  estimate  (suggests)  Is  that  if  you  take 
the  high  estimate,  (the  cost)  could  be 
higher  than  the  firm  fixed-priced  contract 
which  includes  their  profits,"  he  said. 

Copies  of  the  report  were  released 
Monday  by  the  Project  on  Military  Procure- 
ment, a  nonpartisan  watchdog  group  that 
focuses  on  military  spending.  It  is  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Fund  for  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment, a  nonprofit  group  founded  during 
Watergate  to  Investigate  corruption  In  gov- 
ernment. Its  financial  backers  range  from 
liberal  philanthropist  Stewart  Mott  to  the 
Rockefeller  Family  Fund. 

In  an  Interview  at  the  company's  Burbank 
headquarters.  Lockheed  Chairman  and 
chief  Executive  Roy  A.  Anderson  vigorously 
denounced  what  he  termed  "irresponsible" 
and  "inaccurate"  reporting  of  the  C-5B  cost 
situation. 

Anderson  said  the  reports  about  a  cost 
overrun  have  damaged  unfairly  Lockheed's 
credibility  among  Investors,  whose  large  Im- 
balance of  orders  to  sell  Lockheed  stock 
caused  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  to 
suspend  trading  of  the  issue  for  all  of  Tues- 
day. Initial  leaks  of  the  reports  contributed 
to  the  price  of  Lockheed  stock  falling  $3.25 
per  share,  to  $130.25,  in  Monday's  trading, 
Anderson  said. 

He  said  the  company  could  not  now  be 
$500  million  over  budget  on  the  C-5B  be- 
cause Lockheed  hasn't  even  spent  that 
much  yet. 

The  Air  Force  analysis  warned  that  be- 
cause Lockheed  Is  building  50  of  the  giant 
cargo  planes  under  a  firm  fixed-price  con- 
tract, higher-than-antlcipated  costs  could 
mean  a  reduction  In  Lockheed's  profit. 

The  report  further  warned  that  the  Air 
Force  should  be  wary  of  reopening  the  con- 
tract, an  action  that  the  government  ana- 
lysts said  "would  give  the  contractor  the  op- 
portunity to  renegotiate  the  contract  value 
under  conditions  less  favorable  to  the  Air 
Force." 

Such  an  analysis,  formally  called  an  "inde- 
pendent cost  analysis,"  is  routinely  per- 
formed while  a  major  contract  Is  being  ne- 
gotiated as  a  check  on  the  costs  estimated 
by  the  contractor  and  the  military  manag- 
ers of  a  program  such  as  the  C-5B. 

Hale  said  the  Air  Force  had  "negotiated 
down"  Lockheed's  proposed  contract  price 
and  therefore  was  "not  about  to  open  that 
thing  up."  He  also  pointed  out  a  conclusion 
in  the  cost  analysis  report  that  if  the  Air 
Force  adheres  strictly  to  the  terms  of  the 
firm  fixed-price  contract,  the  C-5B  program 
could  be  completed  for  $206  million  less 
than  the  currently  approved  price.  He  as- 
serted that  this  reduction  "will  be  realized" 
because  of  a  reduction  In  the  projected  re- 
quirement for  Lockheed  to  provide  initial 
spare  parts. 

■SmUTX  IN  DISPXTTS 

The  Air  Force  officials  negotiating  the 
contract  did  not  agree  with  the  cost  esti- 
mate in  the  Independent  analysis.  But  Hale 
said  the  report,  a  "worst-case"  estimate,  was 


close  enough  to  the  negotiated  contract  cost 
to  validate  the  contract. 

In  the  interview  Tuesday,  Hale  said  the 
Independent  analysis  coat  estimate  had  in- 
cluded several  poolble  costs  not  included  in 
the  Lockheed  contract  He  said  it  projected 
inflation  over  the  next  four  years  at  a 
slightly  higher  rate  than  the  7  percent  to  8 
percent  inflation  on  which  the  contract  is 
baaed.  It  addition.  Hale  said,  the  aralysls 
uaed  a  higher  estimate  of  the  costs  associat- 
ed with  ordering  engineering  changes  on  the 
C-5B  after  the  contract  has  been  signed. 

In  the  Lockheed  contract.  Hale  said,  po- 
tential engineering  changes  were  estimated 
at  3  percent  of  total  contract  costs,  whUe 
the  analysis  used  5  percent. 

Five  engineering  changes  have  been  ap- 
proved, of  which  four  involve  no  cost 
change  and  one  will  save  an  estimated  $15 
minion,  according  to  Hale.  He  said  two  addi- 
tional proposed  engineering  changes  could 
be  absorbed  within  the  3  percent  allowance 
for  such  changes. 

In  the  interview.  Lockheed's  Anderson 
said.  "If  their  (worst-case)  facts  were  real- 
ized, we  could  lose  half  of  our  profit.  But 
the  Air  Force  didn't  say  (that)  this  in  fact 
was  going  to  happen.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances we  could  underrun  on  costs."  The 
contract  calls  for  Lockheed  to  make  a  profit 
of  IS  percent  of  the  program's  cost. 

In  fact.  Anderson  said.  Lockheed  so  far  is 
below  budget.  "But  we  don't  say  that's  rep- 
resentative because  the  contract  Is  only  3 
months  old"  and  many  things  can  happen 
over  its  eventual  6-year  term,  he  said. 

The  entire  contract  cannot  be  renegotiat- 
ed unless  the  Air  Force  asks  for  modifica- 
tions exceeding  3  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
whole  contract,  or  unless  Congress  delays  or 
speeds  up  the  program.  Anderson  said. 

"We'd  like  to  see  the  contract  stay  right 
as  it  is."  Anderson  said.  "We  hope  It  (an  un- 
changed contract)  can  show  how  well  we 
can  [>erfonn." 


EL  SALVADOR 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  President  Reagan's 
foreign  policy  initiatives  in  Central 
America  and  commend  the  President 
on  his  address  last  night  to  a  Joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

In  order  to  prevent  further  deterio- 
ration of  the  situation  in  Central 
America,  it  is  imperative  that  this  ad- 
ditional funding  program  be  approved. 
We  are  not  merely  discussing  the 
future  of  a  small  Latin  American  coun- 
try. We  are  debating  the  security  of 
the  entire  Western  Hemisphere.  The 
Sandlntstan  victory  in  Nicaragua  clear- 
ly strengthened  the  hopes  and  the 
morale  of  the  Marxist-Leninists  in  EH 
Salvador.  The  defeat  of  government 
forces  in  El  Slavador  would  encourage 
rebels  in  Honduras.  Guatemala,  and 
Costa  Rica.  Our  lack  of  action  in  this 
matter  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a 
spread  of  the  Communist  aggression  in 
Central  America. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  adminis- 
tration security  assistance  package  is 
designed  to  give  the  Salvadoran  mili- 
tary the  capability  to  seize  the  initia- 
tive from  the  Communist  guerrillas. 
This  will  allow  the  government  forces 
to  protect  the  economic  infrastructure 


of  El  Salvador  and  allow  the  develop- 
ment of  that  coimtry's  democratic, 
social,  and  economic  institutions. 

The  program  will  enhance  the  mo- 
bility of  the  Salvadoran  Armed  Forces. 
It  will  improve  the  expansion,  mainte- 
nance, and  modernization  capabilities 
of  the  army.  The  program  will  bring 
the  proportion  of  Salvadoran  soldiers 
trained  by  UJB.  advisers  to  over  50  per- 
cent. In  addition.  25  percent  of  the 
funds  will  be  devoted  to  improving  the 
civic  capabilities  of  the  Salvadoran 
Army.  The  program  will  permit  the 
Salvadoran  military  to  reach  the 
people  with  increased  medical  and  en- 
gineering services  that  directly  benefit 
them,  in  contrast  to  the  hardships 
that  are  inflicted  upon  them  by  the 
guerrillas. 

The  most  important  factor  of  this 
entire  package  is  that  it  will  assist  the 
Salvadoran  Army  in  becoming  more 
skilled  and.  therefore,  less  dependent 
on  the  United  States.  This  will  reduce 
the  need  for  further  U.S.  aid  in  this 
area  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
foreign  policy  initiatives  in  Central 
America  provide  more  than  military 
assistance.  The  program  seelts  to  bol- 
ster the  economies  of  this  vitally  im- 
portant region.  In  fact,  the  proposal 
outlined  by  the  President  last  night 
provides  by  a  2-to-l  margin  more  eco- 
nomic aid  than  military  assistance. 
The  administration  is  committed  to  a 
policy  which  will  develop  the  econo- 
mies of  countries  like  El  Salvador, 
while  stabilizing  the  political  situation 
there  so  that  free  and  open  democra- 
cies can  flourish. 

With  respect  to  Nicaragua,  I  am  con- 
fident that  our  Grovemment  Is  obeying 
the  law.  Since  the  Sandinistas  came  to 
power  in  that  country  several  years 
ago,  the  government  has  become  in- 
creasingly Marxist-Leninist  and  op- 
pressive in  character.  In  addition,  they 
have  exported  this  violence,  oppres- 
sion, and  subversion  to  their  neighbors 
and  have  Jeopardized  the  secuirity  of 
the  entire  region.  Our  goal  with  re- 
spect to  that  country  should  be  to  sup- 
port those  who  seek  a  peaceful  transi- 
tion toward  a  free  and  democratic  soci- 
ety. 

Mr.  President,  the  truth  about  the 
situation  in  Central  America  needs  to 
be  publicized.  The  Soviets,  through 
their  surrogate,  Fidel  Castro,  have 
been  successful  in  destabilizing  that 
entire  section  of  our  hemisphere.  By 
refusing  to  appropriate  an  adequate 
amount  of  aid  for  El  Salvador,  we  will 
actually  be  acceding  to  Soviet  efforts 
to  dominate  Central  America.  This  In- 
cludes Jeopardizing  the  security  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  Caribbean 
Basin.  This  area  is  vital  to  our  foreign 
trade  and  petroleum  interests,  and  it  is 
the  passage  through  which  one-half  of 
our  supplies  for  NATO  would  be  trans- 
ported in  a  European  crisis. 


By  mH>rovlng  this  security  assistance 
package,  we  can  continue  the  advance- 
ments being  made  in  El  Salvador,  and 
we  can  help  preserve  a  democratic  life- 
style for  the  people  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

If  we  turn  our  backs  on  the  people 
of  El  Salvador  and  other  Central 
American  countries,  we  do  great  harm 
to  the  future  of  democracy  itself,  and 
we  send  a  disastrous  message  to 
friends  and  foes  alike. 

I  hope  every  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  wUl  support  this  program.  It 
Is  a  rational,  compassionate,  and  work- 
able solution  to  the  political,  social, 
and  economic  problems  which  have 
devastated  Central  America  for  the 
last  several  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  came  across  an  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  the  February 
1983  issue  of  Time  magazine  entitled 
"El  Salvador  It  Is  Not  Vietnam."  The 
article  places  the  Central  American 
situation  in  Its  proper  perspective,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

El  Salvador:  It  Is  Not  Viet  Nam 

(By  Strobe  Talbott) 

For  the  past  few  weeks.  Americans  have 
been  asking  themselves  some  urgent  and 
difficult  questions  about  the  ugly  civil  war 
in  El  Salvador.  WUl  the  latest  guerrilla  of- 
fensive succeed  in  disrupting  and  discredit- 
ing the  elections  scheduled  for  next  month? 
Will  the  beleaguered  civilian  President,  Jose 
Napoledn  Duarte.  be  able  to  stave  off  the. 
leftist  challenge?  Can  he  also  rein  In  the 
right-wing  military  leaders  with  whom  he 
shares  what  remahis  of  central  power— and 
therefore  with  whom  he  shares  responsibil- 
ity for  atrocities  committed  by  the  security 
forces?  And  what  can  the  U.S.  do?  Can  It  si- 
multaneously foster  land  reform  and  coun- 
teiinsurgency,  especially  when  both  cam- 
paigns are  going  so  badly? 

The  crisis  has  also  posed  questions  that 
more  directly -affect  the  American  people:  Is 
El  Salvador  a  new  Viet  Nam?  Is  the  U.S. 
about  to  repeat  the  mistakes  that  led  it  into ' 
the  greatest  single  setback  to  its  military 
power,  political  prestige  and  national  self- 
confidence  In  this  century?  The  news  media 
have  repeatedly  been  asking  that  of  late.  So 
have  Senators  and  Congressmen  in  their  in- 
terrogation of  Government  witnesses.  So 
have  academics  and  student  leaders  at 
teach-ins. 

The  natural  tendency  to  draw  cautionary 
comparisons  with  Viet  Nam  has  already  as- 
serted itself  to  an  unnatural,  and  certainly . 
unhealthy,  extent  In  the  political  debate 
about  El  Salvador.  It  has  fostered  preju- 
dices over  judgments  and  dogmas  over  les- 
sons, both  among  conservatives  (neo  and 
otherwise),  who  are  well  represented  In  the 
Administration,  and  among  their  opponents 
on  the  left. 

The  liberal  exhortation  "No  more  Viet 
Nams!"  could  be  a  prescription  for  appease- 
ment, passivism  and  isolationism;  the  hard- 
liners' rejoinder— "No  more  'No  more  Viet 
Nams!"— could  translate  Into  a  recipe  for 
macho  bullying:  "Let's  go  beat  the  stuffing 
out  of  somebody  somewhere  just  to  show 
that  we're  tough  again."  The  danger  of  the 
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f  int  response  ts  paralysis:  the  danger  of  the 
second  is  renexive.  unthlnldns  acUon.  Nei- 
ther impulse  makes  for  sound  policy. 

When  Va.  fltbters  downed  a  pair  of 
Libyan  Jets  last  August,  two  choruses  sound- 
ed in  counterpoint:  "Hoorayl  We've  finally 
put  Viet  Nam  behind  us!"  and.  from  the 
other  side  of  the  stage.  "Beware!  The  Oulf 
of  Sidra  may  be  another  Oulf  of  Tonkin!" 
(thus  bringing  onstage,  with  clanking 
chains,  the  ghost  of  the  1964  naval  skirmish 
off  the  coast  of  Viet  Nam,  which  Lyndon 
Johnson  used  as  a  pretext  to  escalate  Amer- 
ican involvement  there). 

The  Viet  Nam  syndrome  has  even  clouded 
views  of  our  adversaries'  foreign  entangle- 
ments. Some  commentators,  as  well  as  some 
American  Government  officials,  continue  to 
toy  hopefully  with  the  idea  that  Afghani- 
stan may  turn  out  to  be  the  Soviet  Union's 
Viet  Nam— never  mind  that  Afghanistan  is 
right  on  the  Soviet  border  and  that  what- 
ever else  the  leaders  In  Moscow  have  to 
worry  about,  they  need  not  fear  student 
marches  on  the  Kremlin  or  peacenik  politi- 
cal challengers  In  the  next  elections  to  the 
Supreme  Soviet. 

Still,  it  is  inevitable,  indeed  understand- 
able, that  the  Viet  Nam  analogy  should 
arise  in  the  context  of  the  civil  war  in  El 
Salvador.  Precisely  because  the  American 
debacle  in  Indochina  was  such  a  protracted, 
painful  and  preoccupying  episode.  It  Is  sure 
to  come  to  mind  whenever  the  UJ5.  faces  cir- 
cimistances  that  are  even  superficially  simi- 
lar. Television  coverage  of  El  Salvador  has 
provided  some  gnawingly  familiar  images: 
Marxist-led  peasants  vs.  patrols  of  boy  sol- 
diers in  ill-fitting  uniforms  and  G.I.-style 
helmets,  ambushes  and  massacres  in  the 
Jungles,  a  trickle  of  American  advisers  into 
the  embattled  country,  and,  back  In  Wash- 
ington, a  Secretary  of  SUte  telling  a  skepti- 
cal Congress  that  this  Is  where  the  U.S. 
must  draw  the  line  against  Communist  ad- 
venturism. 

But  the  parallels  to  Viet  Nam  are  far  out- 
numbered by  the  divergences.  Viet  Nam  is 
9.000  mUes  from  the  U.S.:  El  Salvador  U  a 
near  neighbor.  The  military-civilian  govern- 
ment in  San  Salvador  is  its  own  worst 
enemy,  in  the  sense  that  It  has  alienated  its 
own  people  and  embarrassed  what  few 
friends  it  has  left  in  the  world.  Still,  the 
Junta  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  assort- 
ed cliques  and  strongmen  that  the  VJ&.  sup- 
ported in  Saigon. 

Another  difference  between  now  and 
then:  the  Viet  Cong  had  spent  decades 
building  up  their  cadres,  fighting  skills, 
command  structure  and  supply  lines;  they 
also  had  North  Viet  Nam,  with  its  huge  reg- 
ular army,  first  backing  them  up.  then  lead- 
ing them  in  their  conquest.  The  Salvadoran 
insurgency,  by  contrast,  is  limited  to  about 
6.000  active  fighters,  many  of  whom  are 
recent  converts  to  the  cause. 

The  closest  analogue  to  a  North  Viet  Nam 
in  Central  America  Is  Nicaragua,  which  is 
not  really  very  close  at  all.  The  Sandlnlsta 
regime  there  Is  still  young  and  Insecure. 
True,  it  is  graviUtlng  into  the  Soviet-Cuban 
orbit  and  building  a  formidable  military  ma- 
chine, at  least  by  Central  American  stand- 
ards; but  that  buildup  Is  partly  in  reaction 
to  the  Reagan  Administration's  implacable 
hOBtiUty.  Much  as  the  Sandinistas  wotild 
like  to  see  their  Salvadoran  comrades  tri- 
umph. Nicaragua  does  not  have  a  common 
border  with  El  Salvador,  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  SaiKiinistas  are  shipping  arms  to 
the  guerrillas  is  debatable.  There  is  no 
equivalent  of  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail  and, 
far  more  important,  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  him- 
self. 


In  short,  the  Viet  Nam  analogy  ts  really 
the  Viet  Nam  fallacy.  It  is  fallacious  not 
Just  in  the  objective  difference  between  the 
two  situations,  but  in  the  way  that  indul- 
gence of  a  false  analogy  can  skew  Judgment. 
In  general,  foreign  policy  Is  better  served  by 
a  conscious  attempt  to  analyze  each  situa- 
tion afresh,  rather  than  by  the  wisdom  of 
hindsight  (which,  of  course,  is  really  not 
wisdom  at  all).  Soldiers,  it  has  often  been 
said,  have  the  bad  habit  of  waging  the  last 
war.  Americans,  in  their  current  fretting 
over  El  Salvador,  are  similarly  afflicted. 
Across  the  political  spectrum,  there  is  no 
one  who  wants  to  re-experience  in  Central 
America  the  defeat  of  Indochina.  Prom 
that,  the  left  is  tempted  to  conclude:  Better 
not  to  fight  at  all.  anywhere,  ever  again. 
The  right  concludes  the  opposite:  Pight 
somewhere,  soon,  only  this  time,  by  God, 
win. 

The  Administration's  current  policy,  to 
prop  up  Duarte  long  enough  to  get  some  ru- 
dimentary democratic  institutions  and  eco- 
nomic reforms  in  place,  is  in  plenty  of  trou- 
ble on  the  ground  in  El  Salvador  and  it  is 
couched  in  some  of  the  more  bellicose, 
almost  hysterical  idioms  of  Halgspeak  back 
in  Washington.  But  as  long  as  the  Adminis- 
tration seeks  to  curb  the  abuses  of  the 
regime  and  discourage  the  political  ambi- 
tions of  the  military,  providing  American  as- 
sistance against  the  guerrillas  is  a  reasona- 
ble and  responsible  course.  The  humanitari- 
an as  well  as  geopolitical  goal  of  the  U.S.  is 
to  stop  the  escalation  of  violence  in  Central 
America,  and  that  means  exerting  force 
against  the  insurgents  through  arms  aid,  as 
well  as  putting  political  pressure  on  our  less 
savory  clients  to  moderate  their  ways. 

Should  that  policy  fall,  the  Administra- 
tion will  face  some  excruciatingly  difficult 
choices.  If  Duarte  should  lose  out  to  one  of 
his  rightist  rivals,  does  the  U.S.  withdraw  its 
support  and  leave  the  repressive  new  regime 
to  its  own  brutal  but  dwindling  devices? 
More  difficult  stlU,  if  the  guerrillas  seem  on 
the  brink  of  military  victory,  does  the  U.S. 
send  In  combat  troops?  Friendly  countries  in 
the  region  and  American  allies  around  the 
world   would   almost   unanimously   oppose 
deeper,  more  direct  American  Involvement; 
the  Administration  would  also  have  to  con- 
tend with  massive  political  and  popular  re- 
sistance in  this  country,  based  as  much  as 
anything  on  distaste  for  the  type  of  regime 
the  U.S.  would  be  trying  to  rescue.  Besides, 
the  rationale  for  the  Administration's  ends 
and  means  In  El  Salvador  rests  on  the  reas- 
surances,    repeated     by     Halg's     deputy 
Thomas  Enders  only  last  week,  that  the 
U.S.  seeks  a  political,  not  a  military,  solu- 
tion. Sending  in  troops  would  undercut  the 
already  precarious  credibility  of  that  policy. 
Those  and  other  relevant  considerations 
would  be,  and  should  be,  enough  to  give  the 
Administration  plenty  of  reason  to  look  for 
alternatives  to  military   intervention.   But 
the  hard  fact  is  the  U.S.  cannot  pre-emp- 
tively and  categorically  rule  out  more  direct 
use  of  force  in  El  Salvador,  which  is  what 
some    of    Halg's    cross-examiners    in    the 
Senate  seemed  to  want   him  to  do.  Any 
nation,  but  especially  a  superpower,  must 
reserve  the  option  of  armed  action  in  de- 
fense of  Its  vital  interests.  To  foreclose  that 
option  in  a  nasty  little  crisis  close  to  home 
would  raise  new  questions  about  American 
defense  commitments  all  over  the  world. 
The  other  half  of  the  dilemma  is  that  if  the 
U.S.  does  resort  to  force.  It  must  do  so— and 
be  seen  to  do  so— In  order  to  defeat  real  en- 
emies In  the  here  and  now,  rather  than  to 
exorcise  ghosts  from  half  a  decade  ago  and 
half  a  globe  away. 


To  the  extent  that  policymakers  and 
spokesmen  for  both  left  and  right  can  avoid 
hlstorymongering,  so  much  the  better. 
There  Is  a  converse  to  Philosopher  George 
Santayana's  famous  warning,  "Those  who 
cannot  remember  the  past  are  condemmed 
to  repeat  it."  It  is  equally  true  that  those 
who  dwell  obsessively  on  the  past  are  prone 
to  poor  analysis,  divisive  debate,  unconstnic- 
tlve  criticism  and  bad  decisions  ss  they  face 
the  future.  In  short,  they  are  doomed  to  ask 
the  wrong  questions,  which  can  only  yield 
the  wrong  answers. 


CHILDREN'S  TELEVISION  TAX 
CREDIT  ACT  OP  1983 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day when  I  introduced  the  Children's 
Television  Tax  Credit  Act  of  1983,  S. 
1153,  the  text  of  the  bill  was  not  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1153 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  CREOrr  FOR  CHILD  PROGRAMMING  ON 
PUBLIC  RADIO  AND  TELEVISION. 

(a)  In  Gknkrai Subpart  A  of  part  FV  of 

subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  al- 
lowable) is  amended  by  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 44H  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.  441.  CREDrr  FOR  CHILD  PROGRAMMING  CON- 
TRIBUTIONS. 

"(a)  Ik  Genbral.— In  the  case  of  a  corpora- 
tion electing  the  application  of  this  section, 
there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against  the 
tax  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable 
year  an  amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  child  programming 
contributions  made  by  the  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Limitations.— 

"(1)  Maximum  dollar  amount.— The  ag- 
gregate amount  of  child  programming  con- 
tributions of  the  taxpayer  which  may  be 
taken  Into  account  imder  subsection  (a)  for 
any  taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  $200,000. 

"(2)  Liability  por  tax.— 

"(A)  In  onrraAL.— The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  Imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  re- 
duced by  the  simi  of  the  credits  allowed 
under  a  section  of  this  subpart  having  a 
lower  number  or  letter  designation  than 
this  section,  other  than  credits  allowable  by 
sections  31,  39,  and  43.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  term  'tax  Imposed 
by  this  chapter'  shall  not  include  any  tax 
treated  as  not  Imposed  by  this  chapter 
under  the  last  sentence  of  section  53(a). 

"(B)  Carryback  and  carryover  op  unused 

CREDIT.— 

"(1)  Allowance  op  credit.— If  the  amount 
of  the  credit  determined  under  this  section 
for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the  limitation 
provided  under  subparagraph  (A)  for  such 
taxable  year  (hereinafter  in  this  paragraph 
referred  to  as  the  'unused  credit  year),  such 
excess  shall  be— 

"(I)  a  child  programming  credit  carryback 
to  each  of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the 
unused  credit  year,  and 


"(11)  a  child  programming  credit  carryover 
to  each  of  the  IS  taxable  years  following  the 
unuaed  credit  year. 

and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  by  this  section  for  such  years.  If 
any  portion  of  such  excess  is  a  carryback  to 
a  taxable  year  beginning  before  January  1. 
1983,  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  in  effect  for  such  taxable  year  for  pur- 
poses of  allowing  such  carryback  as  a  credit 
under  this  section.  The  entire  amount  of 
the  unused  credit  for  an  unused  credit  year 
shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  18  tax- 
able years  to  which  (by  reason  of  subclauses 
(I)  and  (II))  such  credit  may  be  carried,  and 
then  to  each  of  the  other  17  taxable  years 
to  the  extent  that,  because  of  the  limitation 
contained  in  clause  (ii),  such  unused  credit 
may  not  be  added  for  a  prior  taxable  year  to 
which  such  unused  credit  may  be  carried. 

"(11)  Limitation.— The  amount  of  the 
unused  credit  which  may  be  added  under 
clause  (i)  for  any  preceding  or  succeeding 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  limitation  provided  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds 
the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  credit  allowable  under  this  section 
for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(II)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
paragraph,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  which  are  at- 
tributable to  taxable  years  preceding  the 
unused  credit  year. 

"(c)  Depinitions  and  Special  Rules.— For 
purposes  of  this  section- 

"(1)  Child  programming  contribution.- 
The  term  'child  programming  contribution' 
means  any  cash  contribution  made  to  a 
public  radio  or  television  station  which— 

"(A)  uses  such  contribution  solely  in  ac- 
quiring, producing,  advertising,  broadcast- 
ing, or  transmitting  children's  programs, 
and 

"(B)  delivers  to  the  taxpayer  a  written 
statement  representing  that  its  use  of  the 
contribution  will  be  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subparagraph  (A). 

"(2)  PuBuc  radio  or  television  station.- 
The  term  'public  radio  or  television  station' 
means  a  radio  or  television  broadcast  station 
which— 

"(A)  Is  described  in  section  170(c)  or  is 
wholely  owned  an<^  operated  by  an  organiza- 
tion or  entity  described  in  section  170(c). 
and 

"(B)  is  a  public  broadcast  station  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  397  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  (47  U.S.C.  397(6))). 

"(3)  Children's  programs.— The  term 
children's  program'  means  any  program 
originally  produced  and  broadcast  primarily 
for  an  audience  of  children  who  are  16  years 
of  age  or  younger.  Such  term  does  not  in- 
clude any  program  originally  produced  for  a 
general  audience  which  is  nevertheless  sig- 
nificantly viewed  by  children. 

"(4)  Aggregation  op  expenditures.— 

"(A)  In  general.— In  determining  the 
amount  of  the  credit  under  this  section— 

"(1)  all  members  of  the  same  controlled 
group  of  corporations  shall  be  treated  as  a 
single  taxpayer,  and 

"(ii)  the  credit  (if  any)  allowable  by  this 
section  to  each  such  member  shall  be  its 
proportionate  share  of  the  child  program- 
ming contributions  giving  rise  to  the  credit. 

"(B)  Controlled  group  op  corpora- 
tions.- The  term  'controlled  group  of  cor- 
porations' has  the  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  section  1563(a),  except  that— 

"(i)  'more  than  50  percent'  shall  be  substi- 
tuted for  'at  least  80  percent'  each  place  it 
appears  in  section  1563(aKl),  and 


"(11)  the  determination  shall  be  made 
without  regard  to  subsections  (a)  (4)  and 
(eX3KC)  of  section  1563. 

"(5)  Passthrougr  in  the  case  op  subchap- 
ter 8  corporations.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  rules  similar  to  the 
rules  of  section  5  2(d)  shall  apply. 

"(6)  Corporation  on  accrual  basis.- In 
the  case  of  a  corporation  reporting  its  tax- 
able income  on  the  accrual  basis,  if— 

"(A)  the  board  of  directors  authorizes 
chUd  programming  contribution  during  any 
taxable  year,  and 

"(B)  payment  of  such  contribution  is 
made  after  the  close  of  such  taxable  year 
and  on  or  before  the  15th  day  of  the  third 
month  following  the  close  of  such  taxable 
year, 

then  the  taxpayer  may  elect  to  treat  such 
contribution  as  paid  during  such  taxable 
year. 

"(7)  Elections.— Any  election  allowed 
imder  this  section  may  be  made  only  at  the 
time  of  the  filing  of  the  return  for  the  tax- 
able year  and  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 

"(d)  Denial  op  Double  Benepit.— If  any 
portion  of  a  child  programming  contribu- 
tion is  taken  into  account  under  subsection 
(a),  such  portion  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  determining  the  amount  of  any 
credit  or  deduction  allowable  under  any 
other  provision  of  this  chapter.". 

(b)  Conporming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (B>  of  section  55(cK3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  credits)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  44F"  in  clause  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "44F,  or  441", 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  "44I(bM2KA),"  after 
"44P(gMl),"  in  clause  (11). 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  381  of  such 
code  (relating  to  Items  of  the  distributor  or 
transferor  corporation)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(31)  Credit  under  section  441.— The  ac- 
quiring corporation  shaU  take  into  account 
(to  the  extent  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  section  441,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary)  the  Items  required  to  be 
taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  section 
441  in  respect  of  the  distributor  or  transfer- 
or corporation.". 

(3)  Section  383  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
special  limitations  or  unused  investment 
credits,  work  incentive  program  credits,  new 
employee  credits,  alcohol  fuel  credits,  for- 
eign taxes,  and  capital  losses),  as  in  effect 
for  taxable  years  beginning  with  and  after 
the  first  taxable  year  to  which  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
apply,  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "to  any  unused  credit  of 
the  corporation  under  section  44I(bK2KB)," 
after  44G(b)(2),",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "child  programming  cred- 
its," after  "employee  stock  ownership  cred- 
its," in  the  section  heading. 

(4)  Section  383  of  such  Code  (as  In  effect 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  inserting  "to  any  unused  credit  of 
the  corporation  which  could  otherwise  be 
carried  forward  under  section  44I(b)(2KB)," 
after  440<bK2),",  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "child  programming  cred- 
its," after  "employee  stock  ownership  cred- 
its." in  the  section  heading. 

(5)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  V  of  sub- 
chapter C  of  chapter  1  Is  amended  by  insert- 


ing "child  programming  credits,"  after  "em- 
ployee stock  ownership  credits,"  in  the  item 
relating  to  section  383. 

(6)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  651(dK4) 
of  such  Code  (defining  credit  carryback)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  employee 
stock  ownership  credit  carryback"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "employee  stock  own- 
eiBhip  credit  carryback,  and  child  program- 
ming credit  carryback". 

(7)  Section  6411  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
quick  reftmds  In  respect  of  tentative  carry- 
back adjustments)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  unused  employee 
stock  ownership  credit"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "unused 
employee  stock  ownership  credit,  or  unused 
child  programming  credit"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "by  a  child  programming 
credit  carryback  provided  by  section 
44I(bK2)"  after  "by  an  employee  stock  own- 
ership credit  carryback  provided  in  section 
440(bK2),"  in  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a); 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or  an  employee  stock 
ownership  credit  carryback  from"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"an  employee  stock  ownership  credit  carry- 
back, or  a  child  programming  credit  carry- 
back from";  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "research  and  experi- 
mental credit  carryback)"  In  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "research  and  experimental  credit 
carryback,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  chUd  pro- 
gramming credit  carryback,  to  an  invest- 
ment credit  carrybadc,  a  new  employee 
credit  carryback,  a  research  and  experimen- 
tal credit  carryback,  or  an  employee  stock 
ownership  credit  carryback)". 

(8)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6096  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  designation  of  Income  tax 
payments  to  Presidential  Ejection  Cam- 
paign Fund)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  44H"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"44H.  and  441". 

(9)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  44H  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  441.  Credit  for  chUd  programming  con- 
tributions.". 

sec  z.  effective  date. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1982  and  before  January  1.  1986. 


ABOR'nON  AND  THE 
CONSCIENCE  OF  THE  NA'HON 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
privUeged  today  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  and  readers  of 
the  Congressional  Record  a  scholarly 
article  of  widespread  significance. 

Ronald  Reagan,  40th  President  of 
the  United  States,  is  author  of  an  arti- 
cle entitled  "Abortion  and  the  Con- 
science of  the  Nation"  In  the  spring 
1983  edition  of  Human  Life  Review 
being  released  today. 

In  addition  to  President  Reagan's 
comments,  volume  IX,  No.  2  of  the 
Review  contains  other  articles  address- 
ing the  impact  on  America  and  her 
people  of  current  abortion-on-demand 
policies. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  President 
Reagan  specifically  endorses  the  Re- 
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spect  Human  Life  Act  which  I  intro- 
duced in  this  body  and  Congressman 
Henry  Hyde  introduced  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  This  is  the  fifth 
such  public  endorsement  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  bill.  S.  467,  which  would 
establish  a  minimum  Federal  policy 
concerning  abortion.  It  would  not  put 
an  end  to  current  abortion-on-demand 
policies,  but  rather  would  end  Govern- 
ment assistance  for  the  performance 
of  abortion,  except  to  save  the  life  of 
the  mother.  It  would  also  prohibit 
Govermnent-assisted  hospitals  from 
engaging  in  the  selected  killing  of 
handicapped  newborns. 
The  President  writes: 
Abortion  concerns  not  just  the  unborn 
child,  it  concerns  every  one  of  us.  .  .  .  We 
cannot  diminish  the  value  of  one  category 
of  human  life— the  unborn— without  dlmln- 
ishinc  the  value  of  all  life. 

He  uses  Bloomington,  Ind.'s  case  of 
"Baby  Doe"  who  was  allowed  to  starve 
to  death  because  he  had  Down's  syn- 
drome as  an  example  of  the  tragic 
proof  of  this  truism. 
The  President  also  writes: 
I  know  that  when  the  true  issue  of  Infan- 
ticide is  placed  before  the  American  people, 
with  all  the  facts  openly  aired,  we  will  have 
no  trouble  deciding  that  a  mentally  or  phys- 
ically handicapped  baby  has  the  same  in- 
trinsic worth  and<Tight  to  life  as  the  rest  of 
us. 

President  Reagan  clearly  points  out 
that: 

Our  nationwide  policy  of  abortion-on- 
demand  through  all  9  months  of  pregnancy 
was  neither  voted  for  by  our  people  nor  en- 
acted by  our  legislators— not  a  single  State 
had  such  unrestricted  abortion  before  the 
Supreme  Court  decreed  it  to  be  national 
poUcy  in  1973. 

He  encourages  Americans  not  to  lose 
heart.  "This  is  not  the  first  time  our 
country  has  been  divided  by  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision  that  denied  the 
value  of  certain  human  lives."  The 
Dred  Scott  decision  of  1857  that 
denied  recognition  of  full  humanity  to 
our  Nation's  blacks  was  not  over- 
turned quickly.  It  took  years  of  effort 
by  a  determined  few  of  appealing  to 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  their  country- 
men, to  the  truth  of  human  dignity 
under  God. 

President  Reagan  eloquently  com- 
pares that  denial  of  himian  rights 
called  slavery  to  the  current  denial  of 
human  rights  to  the  unborn  and  im- 
perfect: 

Abraham  Lincoln  recognized  that  we 
could  not  survive  as  a  free  land  when  some 
men  could  decide  that  others  were  not  fit  to 
be  free  and  should  therefore  be  slaves.  Like- 
wise, we  cannot  survive  as  a  free  nation 
when  some  men  decide  that  others  are  not 
flt  to  live  and  should  be  abandoned  to  abor- 
tion or  infanticide. 

I  share  the  President's  deep  concern 
for  the  many  innocent  lives  that  have 
been  lost  and  will  continue  to  be  lost 
untfl  America  takes  a  stand  on  this 
issue  of  life  of  death. 


I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  taking  the  first  step  toward 
ending  Federal  tax  dollar  participation 
in  abortion  and  Infanticide  by  cospon- 
soring  S.  467,  the  Respect  Human  Life 
Act.  I  request  that  this  legislation 
come  before  the  Senate  as  quickly  as 
possible  for  fair  consideration  and 
action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan's  article,  "Abor- 
tion and  the  Conscience  of  the 
Nation."  be  printed  in  the  Record  in 
its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Excerpt  Prom  the  Human  Life  Review,  Vol. 
IX,  No.  2.,  pp.  7-16] 

ABORTIOH  AMD  THE  CONSCIKMCE  OT  THE 

Nation 
(By  Ronald  Reagan) 
The  10th  anniversary  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Roe  v.  Wade  is  a  good  time 
for  us  to  pause  and  reflect.  Our  nationwide 
policy  of  abortion-on-demand  through  all 
nine  months  of  pregnancy  was  neither  voted 
for  by  our  people  nor  enacted  by  our  legisla- 
tors—not a  single  state  had  such  unrestrict- 
ed abortion  before  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
creed It  to  be  national  policy  in  1973.  But 
the  consequences  of  this  Judicial  decision 
are  now  obvious:  since  1973,  more  than  IS 
million  unborn  children  have  had  their  lives 
snuffed  out  by  legalized  abortions.  That  is 
over  ten  times  the  number  of  Americans  lost 
in  all  our  nation's  wars. 

Make  no  mistake,  abortion-on-demand  Is 
not  a  right  granted  by  the  Consitution.  No 
serious  scholar,  including  one  disposed  to 
agree  with  the  Court's  result,  has  argued 
that  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  intend- 
ed to  create  such  a  right.  Shortly  after  the 
Roe  V.  Wade  decision.  Professor  John  Hart 
Ely,  now  Dean  of  Stanford  Law  School, 
wrote  that  the  opinion  "is  not  constitutional 
law  and  gives  almost  no  sense  of  an  obliga- 
tion to  try  to  be."  Nowhere  do  the  plain 
words  of  the  Constitution  even  hint  at  a 
"right"  so  sweeping  as  to  permit  abortion  up 
to  the  time  the  child  is  ready  to  be  bom. 
Yet  that  is  what  the  Court  ruled. 

As  an  act  of  "raw  Judicial  power"  (to  use 
Justice  White's  biting  phrase),  the  decision 
by  the  seven-man  majority  in  Roe  v.  Wade 
has  so  far  been  made  to  stick.  But  the 
Court's  decision  has  by  no  means  settled  the 
debate.  Instead,  Roe  v.  Wade  has  become  a 
continuing  prod  to  the  conscience  of  the 
nation. 

Abortion  concerns  not  Just  the  unborn 
child,  it  concerns  every  one  of  us.  The  Eng- 
lish poet,  John  Donne,  wrote:  ".  .  .  any 
man's  death  diminishes  me,  because  I  am  in- 
volved In  mankind;  and  therefore  never  send 
to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls;  it  tolls  for 
thee." 

We  cannot  diminish  the  value  of  one  cate- 
gory of  human  life- the  unborn— without 
diminishing  the  value  of  all  human  life.  We 
saw  tragic  proof  of  this  truism  last  year 
when  the  Indiana  courts  allowed  the  starva- 
tion death  of  "Baby  Doe"  in  Bloomington 
because  the  chUd  had  Down's  Syndrome. 

Many  of  our  fellow  citizens  grieve  over  the 
loss  of  life  that  has  followed  Roe  v.  Wade. 
Margaret  Heckler,  soon  after  being  nomi- 
nated to  head  the  largest  department  of  our 
government.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
told  an  audience  that  she  believed  abortion 
to  be  the  greatest  moral  crisis  facing  our 


country  today.  And  the  revered  Mother 
Teresa,  who  works  in  the  streets  of  Calcutta 
ministering  to  dying  people  in  her  world- 
famous  mission  of  mercy,  has  said  that  "the 
greatest  misery  of  our  time  is  the  general- 
ized abortion  of  children." 

Over  the  first  two  years  of  my  Administra- 
tion I  have  closely  followed  and  assisted  ef- 
forts in  Congress  to  reverse  the  tide  of  abor- 
tion—efforts of  Congressmen.  Senators  and 
citizens  responding  to  an  urgent  moral 
crisis.  Regrettably,  I  have  also  seen  the  mas- 
sive efforts  of  those  who,  under  the  banner 
of  "freedom  of  choice,"  have  so  far  blocked 
every  effort  to  reverse  nationwide  abortion- 
on-demand. 

E>espite  the  formidable  obstacles  before 
us.  we  must  not  lose  heart.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  our  country  has  been  divided  by  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  denied  the 
value  of  certain  human  lives.  The  Dred 
Scott  decision  of  1857  was  not  overturned  in 
a  day,  or  a  year,  or  even  a  decade.  At  first, 
only  a  minority  of  Americans  recognized 
and  deplored  the  moral  crisis  brought  about 
by  denying  the  full  humanity  of  our  black 
brothers  and  sisters;  but  that  minority  per- 
sisted in  their  vision  and  finally  prevailed; 
They  did  it  by  appealing  to  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  their  countrymen,  to  the  truth  of 
human  dignity  under  God.  Prom  their  ex- 
ample, we  know  that  respect  for  the  sacred 
value  of  human  life  is  too  deeply  engrained 
in  the  hearts  of  our  people  to  remain  for- 
ever suppressed.  But  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  people  have  not  yet  made 
their  voices  heard,  and  we  cannot  expect 
them  to— any  more  than  the  public  voice 
arose  against  slavery— until  the  Issue  is 
clearly  framed  and  presented. 

What,  then  is  the  real  issue?  I  have  often 
said  that  when  we  talk  about  abortion,  we 
are  talking  about  two  lives— the  life  of  the 
mother  and  the  life  of  the  unborn  child. 
Why  else  do  we  call  a  pregnant  woman  a 
mother?  I  have  also  said  that  anyone  who 
doesn't  feel  sure  whether  we  are  talking 
about  a  second  himian  life  should  clearly 
give  life  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  If  you 
don't  know  whether  a  body  is  alive  or  dead, 
you  would  never  bury  it.  I  think  this  consid- 
eration itself  should  be  enough  for  all  of  us 
to  Insist  on  protecting  the  unborn. 

The  case  against  abortion  does  not  rest 
here,  however,  for  medical  practice  confirms 
at  every  step  the  correctness  of  these  moral 
sensibilities.  Modem  medicine  treats  the 
unbom  child  as  a  patient.  Medical  pioneers 
have  made  great  breakthroughs  in  treating 
the  unbom— for  genetic  problems,  vitamin 
deficiencies,  irregular  heart  rhythms,  and 
other  medical  conditions.  Who  can  forget 
George  Will's  moving  account  of  the  little 
boy  who  underwent  brain  surgery  six  times 
during  the  nine  weeks  before  he  was  bom? 
Who  is  the  patient  if  not  that  tiny  unbom 
human  being  who  can  feel  pain  when  he  or 
she  is  approached  by  doctors  who  come  to 
kill  rather  than  to  cure? 

The  real  question  today  is  not  when 
human  life  begins,  but.  What  ia  the  valve  of 
human  life?  The  abortionist  who  reassem- 
bles the  arms  and  legs  of  a  tiny  baby  to 
make  sure  all  Its  parts  have  been  tom  from 
Its  mother's  body  can  hardly  doubt  whether 
It  is  a  htmuin  being.  The  real  question  for 
him  and  for  all  of  us  is  whether  that  tiny 
human  life  has  a  God-given  right  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  law— the  same  right  we  have. 
What  more  dramatic  confirmation  could 
we  have  of  the  real  issue  than  the  Baby  Doe 
case  in  Bloomington,  Indiana?  The  death  of 
that  tiny  infant  tore  at  the  hearts  of  all 
Americans  because  the  child  was  undeniably 


a  live  human  being— one  lying  helpless 
before  the  eyes  of  the  doctors  and  the  eyes 
of  tbe  nation.  The  real  issue  for  the  courts 
was  not  whether  Baby  Doe  was  a  human 
being.  The  real  lasae  was  whether  to  protect 
the  life  of  a  human  being  who  bad  Down's 
Syndrome,  who  would  iHvbably  be  mentally 
handicapped,  but  who  needed  a  routine  sur- 
gical procedure  to  unblodi  his  esophagus 
and  allow  him  to  eat.  A  doctor  testified  to 
the  presiding  judge  that,  even  with  his 
physical  problem  corrected.  Baby  Doe 
would  have  a  "non-existent"  possibility  for 
"a  wHniitimiiy  adequate  quality  of  life"— in 
other  words,  ttiat  retardation  was  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  crime  deserving  the  death  penal- 
ty. The  Judge  let  Baby  Doe  starve  and  die, 
and  tbe  Indiana  Supreme  Court  sanctioned 
his  decision. 

Federal  law  does  not  allow  federally-as- 
sisted hospitals  to  decide  that  Down's  Syn- 
drome Infants  are  not  worth  treating,  much 
leas  to  decide  to  starve  them  to  death.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  have  directed  tbe  Departments 
of  Justice  and  HHS  to  apply  dvil  rights  reg- 
ulations to  protect  handicapped  newborns. 
All  hospitals  receiving  federal  funds  must 
post  notices  which  will  clearly  sUte  that 
failure  to  feed  handicapped  babies  is  prohib- 
ited by  federal  law.  Tbe  basic  issue  Is  wheth- 
er to  value  and  protect  the  lives  of  the 
handlcappMl.  whether  to  recognize  the  sanc- 
tity of  human  life.  This  is  the  same  basic 
Issue  that  underlies  the  question  of  abor- 
tion. 

The  1981  Senate  hearings  on  the  begin- 
ning of  human  life  brought  out  the  basic 
Issue  more  clearly  tiian  ever  before.  Tbe 
many  medical  and  scientific  witnesses  who 
testified  disagreed  on  many  things,  but  not 
on  the  tcienWic  evidence  that  the  unborn 
ctiild  is  aJlve,  Is  a  distinct  individual,  or  is  a 
member  of  the  human  species.  They  did  dis- 
agree over  the  value  question,  whether  to 
give  value  to  a  human  life  at  its  early  and 
most  vulnerable  stages  of  existence. 

Regrettably,  we  live  at  a  time  when  some 
persons  do  not  value  all  human  life.  They 
want  to  pick  and  choose  which  individuals 
have  value.  Some  have  said  that  only  those 
individuals  with  "consciousness  of  self"  are 
human  beings.  One  such  writer  has  followed 
this  deadly  logic  and  concluded  that  "shock- 
ing as  it  may  seem,  a  newly  bom  Infant  is 
not  a  human  being." 

A  Nobel  Prize  winning  scientist  has  sug- 
gested that  If  a  handicapped  child  "were  not 
declared  fully  human  unto  three  days  after 
birth,  then  all  parents  could  be  allowed  the 
choice."  In  other  words,  "quality  control"  to 
see  if  newly  bom  human  beings  are  up  to 
snuff. 

Obviously,  some  Influential  people  want 
to  deny  that  every  htmian  life  has  intrinsic, 
sacred  worth.  They  insist  that  a  member  of 
the  human  race  must  have  certain  qualities 
before  they  accord  him  or  her  status  as  a 
"human  being." 

Events  have  home  out  the  editorial  in  a 
California  medical  Journal  which  explained 
three  yean  before  Roe  v.  Wade  that  the 
social  acceptance  of  abortion  is  a  "defiance 
of  the  long-held  Western  ethic  of  intrinsic 
and  equal  value  for  every  himian  life  re- 
gardless of  its  stage,  condition,  or  status." 

Elvery  legislator,  every  doctor,  and  every 
citizen  needs  to  recognize  that  the  real  issue 
is  whether  to  affirm  and  protect  the  sancti- 
ty of  aU  himian  life,  or  to  embrace  a  social 
ethic  where  some  human  lives  are  valued 
and  other  are  not.  As  a  nation,  we  must 
choose  between  the  sanctity  of  life  ethic 
and  tbe  "quality  of  life"  ethic 

I  have  no  trouble  Identifying  the  answer 
our  nation  tias  always  given  to  this  basic 


question,  and  the  answer  that  I  hope  and 
pray  it  will  give  In  the  future.  America  was 
founded  by  men  and  women  who  shared  a 
vision  of  the  value  of  each  and  every  indi- 
viduaL  They  stated  this  vision  clearly  frmn 
the  very  start  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, uslnc  words  that  every  schoolboy 
and  schoolgirl  can  recite: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  ttiat  they  are 
endowed  t>y  their  Creator  with  certain  una- 
lienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

We  fought  a  terrible  war  to  guarantee 
that  one  category  of  mankind— black  people 
in  America— could  not  be  denied  the  inalien- 
able rights  with  which  their  Creator  en- 
dowed them.  The  great  champion  of  the 
sanctity  of  all  human  life  In  tliat  day.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  gave  us  his  assessment  of  the 
Declaration's  purpose.  Speaking  of  the 
framers  of  that  noble  document,  he  said: 

"This  was  their  majestic  Interpretation  of 
the  economy  of  the  Universe.  TUs  was  their 
lofty,  and  wise,  and  noble  understanding  of 
the  Justice  of  the  Creator  to  His  creatures. 
Yes.  gentlemen,  to  all  His  creatures,  to  the 
wliole  great  family  of  man.  In  their  enlight- 
ened belief,  nothing  stamped  with  the 
divine  Image  and  likeness  was  sent  into  the 
world  to  be  trodden  on  .  .  .  They  grasped 
not  only  the  whole  race  of  man  then  living, 
but  they  reached  forward  and  seized  upon 
the  farthest  posterity.  They  erected  a 
beacon  to  guide  their  children  and  their 
children's  children,  and  the  coimtless  myr- 
iads who  should  inhabit  the  earth  in  other 
ages." 

He  warned  also  of  the  danger  we  would 
face  if  we  closed  our  eyes  to  the  value  of  life 
In  any  category  of  human  beings: 

"I  should  like  to  know  if  taking  this  old 
Declaration  of  Independence,  which  de- 
clares that  all  men  are  equal  upon  principle 
and  »»»H"g  exceptions  to  it  where  will  it 
stop.  If  one  man  says  it  does  not  mean  a 
Negro,  why  not  another  say  it  does  not 
mean  some  other  man?" 

When  Congressman  John  A  Bingiiam  of 
Ohio  drafted  the  Pourteenth  Amendment 
to  guarantee  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property  to  aU  human  beings,  he  explained 
that  all  are  "entitled  to  the  protection  of 
American  law,  because  its  divine  spirit  of 
equality  declares  that  all  men  are  created 
equal."  He  said  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
amendment  would  therefore  apply  to  "any 
'  uman  being."  Justice  William  Brennan. 
writing  In  another  case  decided  only  the 
year  before  Roe  v.  Wade,  referred  to  our  so- 
ciety as  one  ttiat  "strongly  affirms  the  sanc- 
tity of  life." 

Another  William  Brennan— not  the  Jus- 
tice—has reminded  us  of  the  terrible  conse- 
quences that  can  follow  when  a  nation  re- 
jects the  sanctity  of  life  ethic: 

"The  cultural  environment  for  a  human 
holocaust  is  present  whenever  any  society 
can  be  misled  into  defining  Individuals  as 
less  than  human  and  therefore  devoid  of 
value  and  respect." 

As  a  nation  today,  we  have  not  rejected 
the  sanctity  of  human  life.  The  American 
people  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  view  on  the  sanctity  of  human 
life  in  the  unbom.  I  am  convinced  that 
Americans  do  not  want  to  play  God  with  the 
value  of  human  life.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
decide  who  is  worthy  to  live  and  who  is  not. 
Even  the  Supreme  Court's  opinion  in  Roe  v. 
Wade  did  not  explicitly  reject  the  tradition- 
al American  idea  of  Intrinsic  worth  and 
value  In  all  human  life;  It  simply  dodged 
this  Issue. 


The  Congress  has  before  It  sevoral  meas- 
ures that  would  enable  our  people  to  reaf- 
firm the  sanctity  of  human  life,  even  the 
smallest  and  the  youngest  and  the  most  de- 
fenseless. The  Human  Life  Bill  expressly 
recognizes  the  unbom  as  human  beings  and 
accordingly  protests  them  as  persons  under 
our  Constitution.  This  bill,  first  introduced 
by  Senator  Jesse  Helms,  provided  the  vetii- 
cle  for  the  Senate  bearings  in  1981  which 
contributed  so  much  to  our  understanding 
of  the  real  issue  of  abortion. 

The  Reject  Human  Life  Act,  just  intro- 
duced in  the  98th  Congress,  states  in  Its  ' 
first  section  that  the  policy  of  tbe  United 
States  is  "to  protect  innocent  life,  both 
before  and  after  birth."  This  bill,  sponsored 
by  Congressman  Henry  Hyde  and  Senator 
Roger  Jepsen.  prohibits  the  federal  govern- 
ment from  performing  abortions  or  assisting 
those  who  do  so,  except  to  save  the  life  of 
the  mother.  It  also  addresses  the  pressing 
Issue  of  infanticide  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
flows  Inevitably  from  permissive  abortion  as 
another  step  in  the  denial  of  the  Inviolabil- 
ity of  Innocent  human  life. 

I  have  endorsed  each  of  these  measures, 
as  well  as  the  more  difficult  route  of  consti- 
tutional amendment,  and  I  will  give  these 
initiatives  my  full  support.  Each  of  them,  in 
different  ways,  attempts  to  reverse  the 
tragic  policy  of  abortion-on-demand  im- 
posed by  the  Supreme  Court  ten  years  ago. 
Each  of  them  is  a  decisive  way  to  affirm  the 
sanctity  of  human  life. 

We  must  all  educate  ourselves  to  the  reali- 
ty of  the  horrors  taking  place.  Doctors 
today  know  that  unbom  children  can  feel  a 
touch  wltiiln  the  womb  and  that  they  re- 
spond to  pain.  But  how  many  Americans  are 
aware  that  abortion  techniques  are  allowed 
today,  in  all  50  states,  that  bum  tbe  skin  of 
a  baby  with  a  salt  solution,  in  an  agonizing 
death  that  can  last  for  hours? 

Another  example:  two  years  ago,  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  ran  a  Sunday  special 
supplement  on  "The  Dreaded  Complica- 
tion." The  "dreaded  complication"  referred 
to  in  the  article— the  complication  feared  by 
doctors  who  perform  abortions— is  the  tur- 
vival  of  the  child  despite  all  the  painful  at- 
tacks during  the  abortion  procedure.  Some 
unbom  children  do  survive  the  late-term 
abortions  the  Supreme  Court  has  made 
legal.  Is  there  any  question  that  these  vic- 
tims of  abortion  deserve  our  attention  and 
protection?  Is  there  any  question  that  those 
who  don't  survive  were  living  human  beings 
before  they  were  killed? 

Late-term  abortions,  especially  when  the 
baby  survives,  but  is  then  killed  by  starva- 
tion, neglect,  or  suffocation,  show  once 
again  the  link  between  abortion  and  Infanti- 
cide. The  time  to  stop  both  is  now.  As  my 
Administration  acts  to  stop  infanticide,  we 
will  be  fully  aware  of  the  real  issue  that  un- 
derlies the  death  of  babies  before  and  soon 
after  birth. 

Our  society  has,  fortunately,  become  sen- 
sitive to  the  rights  and  special  needs  of  the 
handicapped,  but  I  am  shocked  that  physi- 
cal or  mental  handicaps  of  newborns  are 
stUl  used  to  justify  their  extinction.  This 
Administration  has  a  Surgeon  General,  Dr. 
C.  Everett  Koop,  who  has  done  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  American  for  handi- 
capped children,  by  pioneering  surgical 
techniques  to  help  them,  by  speaking  out  on 
the  value  of  their  lives,  and  by  working  with 
them  In  the  context  of  loving  families.  You 
will  not  find  his  former  patients  advocating 
the  so-called  "quallty-of-Ufe"  ethic. 

I  know  that  when  the  true  issue  of  infan- 
ticide is  placed  before  the  American  people. 
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with  all  the  f kcts  openly  aired,  we  will  have 
no  trouble  deddtog  that  a  mentally  or  phys- 
ically handicapped  baby  has  the  same  In- 
trlnaic  worth  and  right  to  life  as  the  rest  of 
us.  As  the  N«w  Jersey  Supreme  Court  said 
two  decades  ago,  in  a  decision  upholding  the 
sanctity  of  human  life,  "a  chUd  need  not  be 
perfect  to  have  a  worthwhile  life." 

Whether  we  are  talking  about  pain  suf- 
fered by  unborn  children,  or  about  late-term 
abortions,  or  about  infanticide,  we  inevita- 
bly focus  on  the  humanity  of  the  unborn 
child.  Each  of  these  Issues  Ls  a  potential  ral- 
lying point  for  the  sanctity  of  life  ethic. 
Once  we  as  a  nation  rally  around  any  one  of 
these  issues  to  affirm  the  sanctity  of  life,  we 
will  see  the  importance  of  affirming  this 
principle  across  the  board. 

Malcolm  Muggeridge,  the  English  writer, 
goes  right  to  the  heart  of  the  matter 
"Either  life  is  always  and  in  all  circum- 
stances sacred,  or  intrinsically  of  no  ac- 
count; It  is  inconceivable  that  it  should  be  in 
some  cases  the  one,  and  in  some  the  other." 
The  sanctity  of  Innocent  human  life  is  a 
principle  that  Congress  should  proclaim  at 
every  opportunity. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Supreme  Court 
itself  may  overturn  its  abortion  rulings.  We 
need  only  recall  that  in  Brovm  v.  Board  of 
BiiteatUm  the  court  reversed  its  own  earl<er 
"separate-but-equal"  decision.  I  believe  if 
the  Supreme  Court  took  another  look  at 
JZoe  v.  Wade,  and  considered  the  real  issue 
between  the  sanctity  of  life  ethic  and  the 
quality  of  life  ethic  it  would  change  its 
mind  once  again. 

As  we  continue  to  work  to  overturn  Roe  v. 
Wade,  we  must  also  continue  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  society  in  which  abortion 
is  not  the  accepted  answer  to  unwanted 
pregnancy.  Pro-life  people  have  already 
taken  heroic  steps,  often  at  great  personal 
sacrifice,  to  provide  for  unwed  mothers.  I  re- 
cently spoke  about  a  young  pregnant 
woman  named  Victoria,  who  said.  "In  this 
society  we  save  whales,  we  save  timber 
wolves  and  bald  eagles  and  Coke  bottles. 
Yet.  everyone  wanted  me  to  throw  away  my 
baby.  She  has  been  helped  by  Sava-a-Llfe,  a 
group  in  Dallas,  which  provides  a  way  for 
unwed  mothers  to  preserve  the  human  life 
within  them  when  they  might  otherwise  be 
tempted  to  resort  to  abortion.  I  think  also 
of  House  of  His  Creation  in  Coatesville, 
Pennsylvania,  where  a  loving  couple  has 
taken  in  almost  200  young  women  in  the 
past  ten  years.  They  have  seen,  as  a  fact  of 
life,  that  the  girls  are  not  better  off  having 
abortions  ttuui  saving  their  babies.  I  am  also 
reminded  of  the  remarkable  Rossow  family 
of  Ellington.  Connecticut,  who  have  opened 
their  hearts  and  their  home  to  nine  handi- 
capped adopted  and  foster  children. 

The  Adolescent  Family  Life  Program, 
adopted  by  Congress  at  the  request  of  Sena- 
tor Jereraiiah  Denton,  has  opened  new  op- 
portunities for  unwed  mothers  to  give  their 
chfldren  life.  We  should  not  rest  until  own 
entire  society  echoes  the  tone  of  John 
Powell  in  the  dedication  of  his  book,  ilbor- 
tion:  The  Silent  Holocaust,  a  dedication  to 
every  woman  carrying  an  unwanted  child: 
"Please  believe  that  you  are  not  alone. 
There  are  many  of  us  that  truly  love  you, 
who  want  to  stand  at  your  side,  and  help  in 
any  way  we  can."  And  we  can  echo  the 
always-practical  woman  of  faith.  Mother 
Teresa,  when  she  says.  "If  you  don't  want 
the  little  child,  that  imbom  child,  give  him 
to  me."  We  tiave  so  many  families  in  Amer- 
ica seeking  to  adopt  children  that  the 
■logan  "Every  child  a  wanted  chUd"  is  now 
the  emptiest  of  all  reasons  to  tolerate  abor- 
tion. 


I  have  often  said  we  need  to  Join  in  pi  ayer 
to  bring  protection  to  the  unborn.  Pray^^r 
and  action  are  needed  to  uphold  the  sancti- 
ty of  human  life.  I  believe  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  accomplish  our  work,  the  work  of 
saving  lives,  "without  being  a  soul  of 
prayer."  The  famous  British  Member  of 
Parliament.  William  Wilberforce,  prayed 
with  his  small  group  of  influential  friends, 
the  "Clapham  Sect,"  for  decaiie$  to  see  an 
end  to  slavery  In  the  British  empire.  Wilder- 
force  led  that  struggle  in  Parliament,  un- 
flagglngly,  because  he  believed  In  the  sancti- 
ty of  human  life.  He  saw  the  fulfillment  of 
his  Impossible  dream  when  Parliament  out- 
lawed slavery  Just  before  his  death. 

Let  his  faith  and  perseverance  be  our 
guide.  We  will  never  recognize  the  true 
value  of  our  own  lives  until  we  affirm  the 
value  in  the  life  of  others,  a  value  of  which 
Malcolm  Muggeridge  says:  .  .  however 
low  it  flickers  or  fiercely  bums,  it  is  still  a 
Divine  flame  which  no  man  dare  presume  to 
put  out.  be  his  motives  ever  so  humane  and 
enlightened." 

Abraham  Lincoln  recognized  that  we 
could  not  survive  as  a  free  land  when  some 
men  could  decide  that  others  were  not  fit  to 
be  free  and  should  therefore  be  slaves.  Like- 
wise, we  carmot  suirvive  as  a  free  nation 
when  some  men  decide  that  others  are  not 
fit  to  live  and  should  be  abandoned  to  abor- 
tit^n  or  infanticide.  My  Administration  is 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  America  as 
a  free  land,  and  there  is  no  cause  more  Im- 
portant for  preserving  that  freedom  than 
affirming  the  transcendent  right  to  life  of 
all  human  beings,  the  right  without  which 
no  other  rights  have  any  meaning. 


BEIRUT  EMBASSY  BOMBING 

Mr.  DkCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  bombing  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Beirut  Is,  to  me.  an  almost  inevitable 
result  of  the  United  States'  continued 
inability  to  use  power  properly.  In 
Lebanon,  we  have  used  just  enough 
power  to  position  ourselves  in  a  pre- 
carious and  vulnerable  situation,  yet 
we  have  not  used  enough  of  our  power 
to  protect  ourselves  or  to  see  to  it  that 
our  goals  for  Lebanon  and  the  Middle 
East  are  accomplished. 

The  inept  use  of  power  is  a  common 
problem  for  us— and  notice  I  said  inept 
use,  not  abuse.  Despite  the  warlike 
image  portrayed  by  Communist  propa- 
ganda, Americans  have  always  been  re- 
luctant to  use  force.  We  want  peace, 
even  where  it  cannot  be  obtained;  we 
want  negotiations,  even  when  no  one 
wants  to  negotiate;  we  want  compro- 
mise, even  when  one  side  is  right  and 
the  other  is  wrong.  It  took  a  direct 
attack  to  get  us  into  World  War  II, 
and  we  were  still  in  the  process  of  ne- 
gotiating with  the  Japanese  when  the 
attack  was  underway.  Our  effort  in 
Vietnam  was  plagued  with  Incrementa- 
llsm,  with  fruitless  negotiations,  with 
useless  calls  for  elections.  And  in  Viet- 
nam, the  plain  fact  of  the  matter  was 
that  the  only  thing  that  could  stop 
the  war  was  a  military  victory  by  one 
side  or  the  other— and  we  know  all  too 
well  which  side  was  the  victor. 

So  we  stand  in  Lebanon,  a  peace- 
keeper not  particularly  wanted  by 
either  side  in  a  nation  that  could  be 


decades  away  from  self-government. 
We  have  called  for  peace  to  appear  in 
a  place  full  of  factions  and  sworn  en- 
emies; we  have  called  for  negotiations 
when  the  opposing  sides  have  nothing 
they  want  to  say  to  each  other;  we 
have  called  for  compromise  when  the 
goals  of  one  side  are  clearly  more  in 
our  Nation's  interest  than  those  of  the 
other  side. 

We  have  two  choices  for  using  power 
effectively  in  Lebanon.  We  can  decide 
to  make  the  peace  work  by  substan- 
tially augmenting  our  military 
strength  In  Lebanon.  The  risks  accom- 
panying this  decision  are  substantial, 
but  the  potential  benefits  are  equally 
great  or,  we  can  simply  continue  to 
support  Israel  with  financial  and  mili- 
tary aid.  We  can  encourage  Israel  to 
pursue  both  military  and  political 
goals  and  policies  which  will  shape  the 
course  of  events  in  Lebanon  in  a  way 
that  corresponds  to  U.S.  interests. 

In  sum.  BCr.  President,  we  must 
change  our  policy  toward  Lebanon. 
Peace  and  security  in  the  Middle  East 
are  vital  to  us.  We  must  quickly  decide 
to  use  the  power  that  we  can  project 
there  in  an  effective  manner,  either 
via  Israel  or  on  our  own.  We  are  doing 
no  good  in  Lebanon  now,  and  our  in- 
volvement there  has  already  cost  us 
the  lives  of  at  least  17  Americans  who 
were  strong,  brave,  and  dedicated  to 
our  Nation.  We  cannot  afford  such  a 
costly  loss. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricobs  an 
article  that  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  April  5,  1983,  and  an 
article  by  William  Safire.  on  the  same 
subject,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  April  7,  1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  5, 
1983] 

How  Central  Is  the  Palcstiniam  Problem? 
(By  Benjamin  Netanyahu) 

We  are  frequently  told  that  the  "Palestin- 
ian problem"  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  present 
unrest  in  the  Mideast.  Solve  this  problem 
and  you  will  have  peace  In  the  area.  And  the 
VS.,  wiiich  is  often  the  target  of  Arab  hos- 
tility and  criticism,  will  enjoy  a  stable  and 
enduring  alliance  with  the  Arab  world. 

However  plausible  this  idea  may  appear,  it 
does  not  correspond  to  Middle  Eastern  reali- 
ties. 

In  the  last  30  years,  virtually  every  Arab 
state  has  been  at  war  or  on  the  verge  of  war 
with  at  least  one  of  its  Arab  neighbors.  Not 
one  part  of  the  Arab  world  has  escaped  this 
grim  regularity. 

In  North  Africa,  Libya  has  clashed  with 
Egypt  and  Tunisia,  threatened  Sudan  and 
financed  efforts  to  topple  other  Arab  re- 
gimes. Egypt  under  Nasser  invaded  Yemen 
and  now  trades  threats  with  Qadhafi.  Alge- 
ria has  waged  siuTogate  warfare  against  Mo- 
rocco using  the  Polisarlo  forces  in  the 
Sahara. 

In  the  Arabian  peninsula,  the  two  Yemens 
have  been  warring  intermittently  for  years. 
Saudi  Arabia,  while  trying  to  buy  off  all  po- 
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tential  enemies  in  the  Arab  world,  in  turn 
seeks  to  dominate  the  smaller  states  of  the 
OuU  and  has  pressed  territorial  claims 
against  all  of  them.  Kuwait  frets  over  Saudi 
encroachment  on  its  territory,  but  worries 
even  more  about  Iraq,  which  claims  Kuwait 
In  its  entirety. 

And  in  the  heart  of  the  Middle  East.  Syria 
has  attacked  Jordan.  Jostles  with  Iraq  and 
has  made  a  shambles  of  Le^ianon  in  seven 
yean  of  ruthlen  occupation. 

The  fact  that  nearly  all  of  these  sUtes  are 
frequently  bound  by  treaties  of  unity  and 
endless  protestations  of  brotherhood  and 
friendship  counts  for  nothing. 

LAWRXHCE'S  CHARACTBRIZAnOH 

The  Arab  world  U  littered  with  broken 
agreements.  At  the  first  sign  of  a  neighbor's 
vulnerability,  aggression  erupts  against  the 
potential  victim,  to  be  checked  only  by  the 
perception  or  presence  of  countervailing 
power.  Thus  when  Saartam  Hussein  of  Iraq 
perceived  post-revolutionary  Iran  as  weak 
and  ripe  for  plunder,  he  swiftly  revoked  the 
border  agreement  he  had  signed  five  years 
earlier  with  the  shah  and  Invaded  Iran's  oil- 
rich  provinces.  As  early  as  1928,  T.  E.  Law- 
rence characterized  the  Arab  regimes  as 
"tyrannies  cemented  with  blood"  and  said 
that  "it  will  be  generations  before  any  two 
Arab  states  Join  voluntarily."  Fifty-five 
years  later  nothing  has  changed. 

No  lasting  peace  is  possible  among  the 
Arab  states  as  long  as  the  tendency  for  vio- 
lence remains  central  in  Arab  political  life, 
and  every  Arab  regime  will  continue  to 
depend  on  force  even  for  its  internal  surviv- 
al. Since  King  Parouk.  every  Egyptian  ruler 
has  been  a  military  man.  relying  on  the 
army  to  crush  opposition.  Libya  is  ruled  by 
a  colonel  and  a  small  clique  of  officers.  The 
army  runs  Algeria,  and  Hassan  of  Morocco 
depends  on  the  loyalty  of  his  army  to  sus- 
tain his  regime.  In  Saudi  Arabia  not  one  but 
two  armies  (they  watch  each  other)  protect 
the  princes.  In  Syria,  an  Alawlte  officer 
corps  run  by  Assad's  brother  suppresses  dis- 
sent, sometimes  with  mass  murder  as  at 
Hama  recently.  Hussein  of  Jordan  relies  on 
ills  Bedouin  forces  to  subdue  any  threat  to 
his  rule.  Hussein  of  Iraq  depends  on  his 
secret  police  and  army.  Virtually  every  Arab 
leader  has  been  the  target  of  attempted  or 
successful  assassination. 

None  of  these  conflicts  has  anything  to  do 
with  Israel.  None  of  this  violence  has  Israel 
as  its  target.  Yet  most  of  the  discussions 
about  achieving  "peace"  in  the  Middle  East 
focus  exclusively  on  the  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict and  Ignore  the  pervasive  violence  that 
characterizes  the  Arab  world. 

To  assume  that  this  turbulence  and  en- 
demic instability  will  disappear,  or  even  sub- 
side, with  the  theoretical  resolution  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict  is  to  expect  the  impos- 
sible. Even  the  disappearance  of  Israel 
would  not  make  the  slightest  difference. 

Making  peace  among  themselves  is  hard 
enough  for  the  Arab  states:  Making  peace 
with  non-Arabs  is  even  harder.  For  the 
Arabs  regard  the  area  from  Morocco  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  as  theirs,  as  Arab  despite  the 
presence  of  numerous  peoples  that  make  up 
a  sizable  portion  of  the  population— Ber- 
bers, Kurds.  Copts,  Druse,  Jews.  Circassians, 
Armenians,  blacks  and  others.  These  non- 
Arab  or  non-Moslem  peoples  can  be  accept- 
ed only  in  a  state  of  subjugation,  within  a 
dominant  Arab  domain,  never  as  Independ- 
ent equals.  That  is  why  the  Arabs  would  be 
as  hostile  to  any  non-Arab  sovereign  state- 
say  a  Berber  one  in  North  Africa,  or  a 
Coptic  sUte  in  lower  Egypt— as  they  are  to 
the  Jewish  state  of  IsraeL 


While  the  q)ecific  eiunlty  to  Israel  is 
deeply  rooted  in  this  general  Intolerance.  Is- 
rael's sin  is  particularly  odious  in  Arab  eyes. 
For  the  Jews  of  Israel  are  the  only  non- 
Arab  people  to  have  successfully  defied 
Arab  domination  and  achieved  independ- 
ence. 

Thus,  the  very  existence  of  Israel  ctial- 
lenges  the  concept  of  a  unified  and  uninter- 
rupted Arab  domain.  Even  the  presumed 
champion  of  Palestinian  statehood.  Yasser 
Arafat,  has  said:  "The  question  of  borders 
does  not  interest  us.  Palestine  is  only  a 
small  drop  in  the  great  Arab  ocean.  Our 
naticm  is  a  great  Arab  nation  extending 
frtHn  the  Atlantic  to  the  Red  Sea  and 
beyond. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  hardly  a  syllable 
was  uttered  about  a  "Palestinian  people"  or 
about  the  "Palestinian  homeland"  in  Judea 
and  Samaria  until  Israel  gained  control  of 
that  strategic  area  In  1967.  The  theme  of 
"homelessness"  has  been  especially  promot- 
ed since  then  and  inflated  far  beyond  its 
real  proportion.  For  most  Palestinian  Arabs 
have  homes.  Many  of  them,  in  fact,  live  as 
full  citizens  in  eastern  Palestine,  or  Jordan, 
which  constitutes  nearly  80%  of  mandatory 
Palestine.  Similarly,  most  of  the  Arabs,  of 
Judea-Samaria  are  not  homeless  refugees; 
they  hold  Jordanian  citizenship  and  live  in 
the  same  homes  they  occupied  before  the 
establishment  of  Israel.  Several  hundred 
thousand  work  in  the  Gulf  oil  states,  but 
are  no  more  "homeless"  than  are.  for  exam- 
ple, the  many  thousands  of  Americans  who 
work  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Tliat  a  few  hundred 
thousand  remain  unlntegr&ted  is  because 
the  Arab  states  have  kept  them  incarcerat- 
ed in  refugee  camps  for  political  reasons.  As 
long  ago  as  1957,  Elfan  Rees,  the  adviser  on 
refugees  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
noted:  "I  hold  that,  political  reasons  aside, 
the  Arab  refugee  problem  is  the  easiest  of 
the  postwar  refugee  problems  to  solve.  By 
faith,  by  language,  by  race  and  by  social  or- 
ganization, they  are  indistinguishable  from 
their  fellows  of  the  host  country." 

Whatever  remains  of  the  refugee  problem 
can  and  should  be  resolved  by  the  Arab 
world  that  has  created  and  sustained  it. 
Should  they  dedicate  to  it  a  tiny  fraction  of 
their  enormous  resources  of  land  and 
money,  they  could  make  the  problem  disap- 
pear overnight. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  to  be  a 
minority  is  not  necessarily  a  tragedy.  All  na- 
tions have  their  minorities.  The  tragedy  Is 
to  be  everwhere  a  minority.  This  was  pre- 
cisely the  Jewish  situation  before  the  cre- 
ation of  the  state  of  Israel.  As  for  the  Arabs, 
they  employ  a  reverse  logic.  For  them  it  is  a 
tragedy  to  be  a  minority  anywhere  in  the 
vast  swatch  of  land  of  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa.  It  is  not  enough  for  them  that 
the  Palestinian  Arabs  constitute  the  entire 
population  of  Jordan,  and  the  western  Pal- 
estinians the  majority  of  that  population. 
They  now  demand  a  second  Palestinian 
state  in  the  western  part  of  Palestine,  which 
would  add  one  more  state  to  the  21  they  al- 
ready have.  They  find  it  intolerable  that 
some  Arabs  may  live  as  a  minority  in  Israel 
Just  as  other  peoples  have  lived  as  minori- 
ties In  their  midst.  The  only  difference  is 
that  the  Arab  citizens  of  Israel  enjoy  the 
civil  liberties  and  the  rule  of  law  (despite  ca- 
lumnious claims  to  the  contrary)  that  are 
denied  to  many  non-Arab  peoples  living 
under  Arab  nile. 

The  Palestinian  refugee  problem  is  not 
the  cause  but  the  result  of  the  two  major  as- 
saults on  Israel's  life  by  the  Arabs  in  1948 
and    1967.    Before    those    attempts    Israel 


didn't  possess  Judea-Samaria.  which  some 
now  urge  her  to  surrender,  supposedly  be- 
cause  retention  of  them  Is  the  barrier  to 
"peace."  Relinquishing  Judea-Samaria. 
wliich  strategically  dominates  the  approach- 
es to  Israel  from  the  east,  would  merely 
strip  Israel  of  her  minimum  security  zone 
and  the  basis  of  deterrence  against  the  belli- 
cose Arab  armies  surroimding  her.  It  would 
bring  back  the  situation  of  May  1967.  in 
which  Israel  lived  as  if  with  a  noose  around 
its  neck. 

A  HOLLOW  TREAT 

Telling  Israel  that  the  l)est  security  is 
peace — a  peace  that  would  depend  on  trea- 
ties and  guarantees  alone  and  would  require 
Israel  to  surrender  a  crucial  element  of  Its 
deterrence— Is  to  flout  reality.  It  would  be  as 
if  the  V&.,  in  exchange  for  Soviet  promises 
for  "peace,"  were  required  to  dismantle  its 
forward  defenses  that  provide  it  with  the 
crucial  warning  time  necessary'  to  protect 
North  America  from  a  Soviet  attack. 

And  what  about  the  threat  that  if  another 
Palestinian  state  Isn't  created  "moderate" 
Arab  regimes  will  turn  to  the  Soviet  Union? 
This  Is  a  hollow  threat.  There  is  no  question 
here  of  Arab  "disenchantment"  with  the 
West  liecause  there  was  never  an  enchant- 
ment to  begin  with.  The  democratic  way  of 
life  is  repugnant  to  all  Arab  regimes.  That  Is 
why  there  has  never  been  a  shred  of  democ- 
racy In  any  Arab  country,  save  for  tiny  Leb- 
anon, where  it  struggles  to  survive  against  - 
the  forces  of  intolerance  and  terrorism  that 
plague  the  Arab  world.  If  there  are  Arab 
states  that  look  to  the  West,  it  isn't  because 
of  organic  links  but  because  of  self-interest 
that  cannot  be  satisfied  anywhere  else.  For 
this  reason  only.  Jordan,  Egypt.  Saudi 
Arabia  and  the  Gulf  sheikdoms  will  contin- 
ue to  rely  on  the  West  for  either  aid.  or 
weaponry,  or  markets,  clearly  recognizing 
th?t  they  are  too  weak,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  too  close,  for  them  to  do  without 
American  protection. 

The  ongoing  unrest  in  the  Middle  East 
isn't  generated  by  the  Palestinian  problem, 
but  by  the  propensity  for  violence  in  the 
Arab  world  and  the  general  intolerance 
toward  non-Arab  peoples.  Neither  of  these 
tendencies,  nor  the  need  of  some  Arab 
states  for  the  West,  will  be  affected  in  any 
way  by  whether  or  not  Israel  yields  up  the 
sliver  of  territory  (roughly  the  size  of 
Greater  Los  Angeles)  that  Is,  however,  indis- 
pensible  for  its  defense. 

IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  7, 1983] 

Reagan's  Mideast  Panic 

(By  William  Safire) 

Washington,  April  6— Desperate  to  sal- 
vage some  semblance  of  progress  for  his  ill- 
advised  Mideast  plan.  President  Reagan  Is. 
showing  a  new  weakness  toward  the  Rus- 
sians and  Is  becoming  an  object  of  scorn 
among  Arabs. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  as  the  Soviet  Union 
tuTned  the  Arab  world,  Moscow  broadcast 
statements  that  "warned  the  Government 
of  Israel  that  it  would  bear  full  responsibil- 
ity for  Its  aggressive  policy."  Thanks  to  its 
preemptive  strike  as  Arab  armies  massed  In 
1967,  Israel  was  able  to  thwart  the  Soviet- 
sponsored  attack. 

Today,  stung  by  the  recent  defeat  of  its 
P.L.O.  and  Syrian  clients,  the  Russians  are 
again  sponsoring  a  military  buildup— this 
time  equipping  Syria  with  the  most  sophisti- 
cated SAM-5  missiles,  manned  by  Soviet 
crews.  Again,  Moscow  lays  the  groundwork 
for  war  by  accusing  Israel  of  planning  ag- 
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gTMBton:  "MOlUiy  prei>v»tlon8  are  beins 
omducted  openly  In  Imel."  reads  a  Taas 
ttatemmt  dated  March  31.  "with  the  aim  of 
deUvoing  a  piratic  strike  against  Syria." 

What  was  President  Reagan's  response  to 
the  Soviet  arms  buildup  and  propaganda 
barrage?  Did  he  warn  Mr.  Andropov  that  a 
ocmtlnued  arming  of  Syria  was  provocative, 
and  did  he  reassure  our  democratic  ally  that 
the  Soviet  arms  shipments  would  be  more 
than  offset  by  our  own? 

Just  the  opposite.  Asked  if  he  planned  to 
counter  the  Soviet  shipment  of  surface-to- 
air  missUes  with  the  delivery  of  F-16  air- 
craft to  Israel.  Mr.  Reagan  proceeded  to  en- 
courage the  Russian  buildup:  he  chose  that 
moment  to  announce  he  would  withhold  the 
weapons  from  Israel  until  It  complied  with 
his  order  to  get  out  of  the  areas  of  Lebanon 
that  had  been  the  staging  ground  for  terror- 


That  made  a  liar  out  of  our  Secretary  of 
State,  who  had  been  assuring  one  and  all 
that  threats  to  cut  off  aid  would  not  be  used 
against  Israel  in  the  Lebanon  negotiations. 
That  also  made  heroes  of  the  Russians,  who 
could  now  re-arm  their  puppet  and  pump 
out  incendiary  propaganda  without  the  dis- 
approval of  the  D.S.  President. 

Having  reqwnded  with  weakness  to  the 
Soviet  move.  Mr.  Reagan  then  put  on  a  dis- 
play of  pleading,  hand-wringing  and  bribing 
that  can  only  earn  the  contempt  of  Arab 
leaders  who  find  him  easy  to  manipulate. 

King  Hussein  was  repeatedly  announcing 
the  expected  arrival  of  Yasir  Arafat  in 
Jordsu;  the  PX-O.  leader  at  first  snubbed 
him  and  went  to  Saudi  Arabia.  Mr.  Reagan 
offered  the  Saudis  1.500  of  our  newest 
tanks,  threatening  to  strip  the  U.S.  Army 
dean,  if  only  they  would  persuade  Mr. 
Arafat  to  let  King  Hussein  represent  liim. 
Mr.  Reagan  has  been  on  the  telephone  to 
Jordan  all  week,  promising  Its  King  military 
equipment  and  who  knows  what  negotiating 
sweeteners. 

By  stalling,  by  making  the  American 
President  look  foolishly  eager,  the  Arab 
leaders  are  able  to  extract  weapons  and 
promises  from  the  n.S.  and  obtain  new  hu- 
miliations for  Israel. 

If  and  when  King  Hussein  chooses  to  in- 
terpret an  Arafat  wink  as  a  mandate  and 
Joins  the  talks,  he  hopes  to  have  twisted  the 
Americans  into  a  position  of  forcing  the  Is- 
raelis to  hand  over  land  on  which  their  secu- 
rity depends.  All  this  maneuvering  Is  to 
induce  Mr.  Reagan  into  promising  he  will 
"deUver"  Israel  or  cut  off  its  military  life- 
line; at  that  point.  King  Hussein  will  not 
represent  Palestinian  Arabs,  he  wiU  repre- 
sent the  P.L.O..  which  demands  what  Israel 
will  never  give. 

Mr.  Reagan  was  led  to  believe  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  plan  would  draw  the 
Arabs  into  face-to-face  negotiations.  It  has 
not.  Mr.  Reagan  need  not  admit  his  plan 
was  a  fiasco;  Presidents  don't  do  that.  But 
he  should  adopt  a  less  frenetic  aproach: 

He  should  teU  the  Russians  that  any  fur- 
ther arms  buUdup  in  Syria  will  be  countered 
by  our  arms  buildup  of  Israel.  That  will 
remove  Moscow's  incentive  to  try  out  new 
weaponry  and  will  reassure  our  ally. 

He  should  contain  his  impatience  in  Leba- 
non; the  only  time  an  Arab  state  can  Justify 
any  i>eace  talk  with  Israel  is  when  it  has 
land  to  regain.  We  should  be  sponsoring 
rather  than  resisting  a  timetable  toward  a 
peace  treaty,  and  planning  to  withdraw  our 
f  oroea  rather  than  to  put  more  in. 

He  should  open  his  mind  to  a  new 
thought:  that  Palestinian  refugees  have  far 
more  of  a  claim  aa  other  Arab  lands  than  on 


laraeL  A  brilliant  exposition  of  this,  by  the 
Israeli  diplomat  Benjamin  Netanyahu,  ap- 
PMivd  in  Tuesday's  Wall  Street  Journal 
aiMl  should  be  required  White  House  read- 
ing. 

He  should  stop  chasing  King  Hussein  and 
let  it  be  known  that  the  n.8.  will  tu-ge  a  re- 
convening of  Camp  David  autonomy  talks  in 
a  few  months.  Those  who  show  up.  show  up; 
if  Egypt  is  reluctant,  postpone  it  until  year- 
end.  The  time  pressure  Is  on  those  who 
want  to  slow  Israel's  West  Bank  settle- 
ments. Our  aim  should  be  to  assist  at  a  con- 
ference that  can  succeed,  not  to  preside  at 
one  doomed  to  faQure. 

Will  he  do  any  of  this?  Not  likely;  Mr. 
Reagan,  now  a  prisoner  of  the  Hebib-Clark- 
Welnberger  mindset,  has  done  a  tragic  flip- 
flop  on  IsraeL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  caU  the  roll. 

The  biU  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL  

B^.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  IMMIORA'nON  BILL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  i4>proximately  8  or  10  minutes  re- 
maining in  morning  business.  I  do  not 
intend  to  try  to  end  morning  business 
before  12  noon.  I  wish  Senators  to 
know,  however,  those  who  are  listen- 
ing in  their  offices  on  their  address 
systems,  that  at  12  noon,  when  morn- 
ing business  ends,  it  is  the  intent  of 
the  leadership  to  move  to  consider- 
ation of  the  immigration  biU. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  minor- 
ity leader,  who  is  aware  of  it.  I  wish 
then  simply  to  let  all  Senators  know 
that  that  motion  will  be  made  at  12 
noon. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  for  morning  business  has  expired. 


study  that  was  recently  published  by 
the  United  Federation  of  Teachers. 
"The  Study  Oulde  on  Italian-Ameri- 
cans" is  a  comprehensive  manual  high- 
lighting the  Innumerable  contribu- 
tions which  Italian-Americans  have 
made  in  every  area  of  American  life.  I 
congratulate  the  UFT  on  their  impres- 
sive undertaking. 

A  nimiber  of  years  ago,  a  need  was 
identified  for  improved  social  studies 
curricula  aimed  at  projecting  the  posi- 
tive image  of  Italian- Americans.  "The 
Study  Guide  on  Italian-Americans"  is 
the  outcome  of  that  effort.  "The 
Oulde"  embodies  a  shift  away  from 
the  "melting-pot"  theory  of  American 
social  development.  It  embraces  in- 
stead a  "culturally  pluralistic"  ap- 
proach—emphasizing the  rich  culture 
and  heritage  which  each  ethnic  group 
brought  to  America,  and  the  ability  of 
these  cultures  to  thrive  together  in 
one  nation. 

Italian-Americans  have  a  particular- 
ly strong  history  of  retaining  tradi- 
tions of  family  and  culture.  Italian- 
American  children  studying  at  the  ele- 
mentary school  level  will  be  encour- 
aged to  take  pride  in  this  heritage.  All 
children  will  leam  of  the  many  contri- 
butions that  Italian-Americans  have 
made  to  American  life. 

I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  possible  for 
our  diverse  ethnic  groups  to  live  as  one 
nation  and  continue  to  take  pride  in 
their  cultural  Identities.  Today,  I  am 
pleased  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  many  contributions  of 
our  Italian-American  citizens,  and  to 
Join  with  the  UFT  in  celebrating  the 
publication  of  "The  Study  Oulde  on 
Italian-Americans." 


EXTENSION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  BCr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  for  5  minutes 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I 
will  not  take  the  fuU  5  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Btrd  relating 
to  the  introduction  of  legislation  are 
printed  late  in  today's  Rbcobd  under 
Statements  on  Introduced  Bills  and 
Joint  Resolutions.) 


STUDY  GUIDE  ON  ITALIAN 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 


ARMENIAN  MARTYRS  DAY 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
my  colleagues  in  honoring  Armenian 
Martyrs  Day.  The  tragic  history  of  the 
Armenian  people  remains  today  a  pow- 
erful lesson  to  all  Americans  about  the 
horrors  of  genocide.  Between  1915  and 
1923,  over  1.5  million  Armenians  were 
massacred  by  the  Turkish  Ottoman 
Empire.  Idany  independent  nations 
were  bom  after  the  dismantling  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  but  because  of  the 
Armenian  genocide,  no  free  Armenia 
exists  today.  Many  survivors  came  to 
the  United  States  to  escape  genocide 
and  to  begin  new  lives.  Armenian- 
Americans  have  made  significant  con- 
tributions to  American  society,  but 
they  have  not  forgotten  the  horrible 
fate  of  their  ancestors.  Americans 
must  also  never  forget  the  Armenian 
TOBxtyn. 

As  the  recent  reunion  of  Holocaust 
suirvivors  showed  us,  there  is  a  great 
need  to  educate  Americans  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  about  the  horrors  of 
genocide.  Dtuing  this  century  we  have 
witnessed  the  slaughter  of  the  Arme- 
nians, the  Holocaust  of  the  Jewish 


people  in  World  War  n.  and  today  we 
wctch  the  ongoing  massacres  in  Cam- 
bodia. Groups,  such  as  the  Amenian 
National  Committee,  make  Americans 
aware  of  the  lessons  of  genocide. 


HOWARD  L.  RUNYON.  SR..  TO 
LEAD  INTERNATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OP  CHIEFS  OF 
POLICE 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  BCr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  recognize  the  honor  re- 
cently bMtowed  upon  Howard  L. 
Runyon.  Sr.,  chief  of  the  Passaic 
Township,  NJ.  Police  Department.  On 
October  5  of  this  year  he  will  be  In- 
staUed  as  president  of  the  Internation- 
al Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  As 
such.  Chief  Runyon  will  be  the  young- 
est person  ever  to  lead  this  important 
group. 

Chief  Runyon.  a  resident  of  Basking 
Ridge,  NJ.,  has  had  an  outstanding 
record  in  law  enforcement  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Howard  Rimyon  has  been  a  police 
officer  for  20  years— 16%  of  which 
have  been  as  a  chief  of  police.  During 
this  time  he  has  been  cited  12  times 
with  awards  for  his  leadership  and 
outstanding  police  work,  including  the 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  Award  from  the  FBI 
National  Academy. 

Chief  Runyon  also  knows  how  im- 
portant training  and  professionalism 
are  to  effective  law  enforcement.  He 
has  generously  given  his  time  to  make 
sure  that  new  recruits  receive  proper 
training.  For  11  years  he  has  directed 
the  training  of  the  Morris  County 
Firefighters  and  Police  Academy.  He 
has  served  for  4  years  as  commissioner 
and  member  of  the  National  Criminal 
Justice  Accreditation  Coimcil  and  pre- 
viously served  as  commissioner  of  the 
New  Jersey  Police  Training  Commis- 
sion. 

New  Jerseyites  are  justifiably  proud 
of  the  accomplishments  of  Howard 
Runyon  and  we  look  forward  to  his 
leadership  of  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Chiefs  of  Police. 


CONCLUSION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  The 
Chair  hears  no  Senator  seeking  recog- 
nition. Morning  business  is  closed. 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM  AND 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  indicated  a  number  of  times  over 
the  course  of  the  last  several  days,  it  is 
my  intention  to  ask  the  Senate  now  to 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  the  immi- 
gration bill.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  purpose  to  be  served 
by  asking  unanimous  consent  to  do  so 
since  I  understand  there  wiU  be  an  ob- 


jection. Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I 
now  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  98, 
S.  529. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
qu^tion  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain my  reason  for  wishing  that  this 
matter  would  not  come  up  at  this 
point.  I  was  prepared  to  object  to  a 
unanimous-consent  request.  I  do 
object  to  proceeding  at  this  time.  I  do 
not  seek  to  obstruct  or  to  delay  for 
any  substantial  period  of  time  Senate 
consideration  of  the  Simpson-Mazzoli 
immigration  bilL 

On  the  contrary,  my  purpose  in 
seeking  a  delay  is  to  insure  that 
Senate  deliberations  will  occur  only 
after  each  Senator  is  afforded  needed 
opportimity  for  full  briefing,  discus- 
sion, and  assessment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Although  much  of  S.  529  is  iden- 
tical to  the  bill  passed  last  August, 
there  are  some  important  new  addi- 
tions for  consideration  both  in  the  biU 
itself  and  in  amendments  that  are 
likely  to  be  offered. 

This  is  not  Just  an  issue  of  interest 
to  Califomians.  although  Califomians 
are  deeply  interested;  we  have  many  of 
the  people  who  come  across  the  border 
without  documents  in  our  State,  but  a 
variety  of  groups  with  a  national  base 
are  very  concerned  and  would  like 
more  time  to  consider  the  provisions 
in  the  bill  in  its  present  form.  These 
include  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union, 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Conunerce.  farm 
workers,  and  several  Hispanic  organi- 
zations. 

The  major  reasons  for  seeking  more 
time  for  consideration  of  this  bill  are 
threefold:  First,  there  are  problems 
with  so-called  technical  amendments 
adopted  during  committee  markup 
without  full  discussion.  These  techni- 
cal amendments  would  have  the  effect 
of  severely  restricting  the  number  of 
presently  imdocumented  workers  eligi- 
ble for  legalization  by  requiring  both 
current  physical  presence,  even  for 
workers  who  have  been  here  more  or 
less  continuously  since  January  1, 
1977,  and  severe  limitations  on  both 
continuous  absence  and  aggregate  ab- 
sence. In  practice,  many  aliens— par- 
ticularly those  from  Hispanic  na- 
tions—often return  home  for  family 
visits,  funerals,  and  so  forth;  these 
provisions  would  severely  restrict 
Mexican  eligibility  for  legalization. 
Amendments  on  these  provisions— and 
detailed  assessment  of  them— are  in 
the  process  of  being  drafted.  But  it  is 
physically  impossible  to  have  these 
ready  now,  let  alone  to  allow  Senators 
time  to  absorb  the  issues  involved. 

Second,  the  H-2  visa  program  for 
temporary  agriculttu-al  workers  con- 


tains serious  problems.  Apparently  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
drafting  an  amendment  to  this  section, 
and  I  would  certainly  like  time  to 
study  his  proposal  and  assess  its 
impact  on  affected  groups  before 
voting.  California,  with  the  largest 
population  of  farm  workers,  is  the 
most  affected  by  H-2  provisions.  But  it 
is  by  no  means  the  only  place  affected. 
Because  the  proposal,  which  may  pro- 
vide for  a  3-year  phase-in  of  the  H-2 
program,  is  not  in  final  form,  we  have 
not  had  a  chance  to  see  or  study  it.  In 
fact,  the  Judiciary  Committee  did  not 
vote  on  this  measure  precisely  because 
negotiations  were  taUng  place  among 
labor,  growers,  and  Hispanic  groups 
concerned  with  both  economic  and 
civil  rights  problems.  These  concerns 
are  fundamental  to  our  concept  of  jus- 
tice, and  must,  in  all  fairness,  be  aired 
and  studied. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  chairman 
yield? 

yii.  CRANSTON.  I  wish  I  was  the 
chairman.  I  am  not.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  has  been  a 
good  deal  of  attention  to  the  objection 
of  the  Senator  from  California,  and  I 
think  he  is  entitled  to  have  the  leader- 
ship present  to  Usten  to  his  objection. 
I  was  not  going  to  be  one  that  was 
going  to  object  to  the  consideration  of 
this  bill,  but  these  are  important  mat- 
ters. The  points  that  the  Senator  is 
making  are  matters  which  I  have 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  on.  I  was 
quite  prepared  to  consider  various 
amendments  today.  I  have  had  them 
printed  in  the  Record.  But  I  think  the 
Senator  is  entitled  to  have  his  objec- 
tions listened  to,  and  I  would  hope 
that  we  could  get  the  majority  leader 
back  in  the  Chamber  so  that  we  can 
have  some  attention  given  to  these 
concerns.  They  are  not  unreasonable, 
and  they  are  important.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  Senator  feels  about  it.  If  it 
does  not  bother  him,  it  will  not  bother 
me  that  much.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
he  has  taken  a  good  deal  of  heat  for 
his  objections,  and  they  are  legitimate, 
and  he  is  entitled  to  be  heard  on  them. ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  hope  we  can  get  a 
quorum  call,  so  that  we  get  the  atten- 
tion of  the  majority  leader,  who  has 
the  responsibility  of  setting  the 
agenda.  But  if  it  is  not  a  matter  he 
cares  to  choose 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out intruding  on  the  Senator  from 
California,  let  me  say  that  the  majori- 
ty leader  is  indeed  vitally  concerned 
about  this  issue,  just  as  the  minority 
leader  is  vitally  concerned  about  this 
issue.  Neither  is  on  the  floor  at  the 
present  time.  They  are  planning  the 
agenda,  working  on  the  flow  of  bills 
through  the  UJS.  Senate. 
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Senator  Crahstoh  addresses  these 
taues  very  skillfully.  Each  and  every 
element  of  what  he  will  say  today  has 
been  addressed  in  one  way  or  another 
in  the  past  2  years.  This  bill  passed 
the  n.8.  Senate  last  Augiist  by  a  vote 
of  80  to  19.  There  have  been  serious 
attempts,  good  faith  attempts,  with 
Soiator  Konmnr,  who  is  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  this  subcommit- 
tee,'and  me,  to  address  each  of  those 
issues,  and  we  did.  We  protected  mi- 
norities and  we  opened  the  fifth  pref- 
erence. We  will  hear  those  arguments. 

Evo^one  is  well  aware  of  the  inten- 
sity and  sincerity  of  the  Senator  from 
California,  and  he  is  being  heard. 

Mr.  KKHifiDT.  If  the  Senator  from 
California  wiU  yield,  so  that  I  can  ad- 
dress the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
There  has  been  a  draft  proposal  by 
Senator  DbCohcihi  to  try  to  provide 
some  transitional  period  of  time  for 
the  growers  in  the  Southwest.  I  imder- 
stand  tliat  Senator  DsConcini  has 
made  an  effort  several  days  ago  to 
work  that  out  with  the  interested  par- 
ties. Has  that  been  worked  out?  The 
Senator  from  California  was  just  ad- 
dressing that  issue,  and  it  is  my  infor- 
mation that  that  has  not  been  worked 
out.  The  Senator  tias  said  tliat  these 
matters  have  been  worked  out. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  certainly  had 
hoped  that  it  would  be  worked  out, 
and  it  was  almost  3  weeks  ago  to  tiiis 
day  when  they  said  they  were  working 
on  that.  They  continued  to  labor  on 
that  issue,  wparently,  and  they  have 
been  urged  to  proceed. 

I  have  visited  with  the  AFL-CIO 
leadership,  and  I  have  visited  with  the 
growers'  group.  They  know  what  their 
problems  are.  They  ought  to  get  it  re- 
solved. It  seems  that  immigration 
reform  is  resolved  only  in  the  last 
flashpoint  instant  of  time.  That  is  the 
way  the  bill  works  and  will  always 
work,  because  it  is  so  fraught  with 
stuff. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Bfr.  SIMPSON.  I  will  object  to  that. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  caU  is  underway. 

The  bill  clerk  continued  the  caU  of 
the  roll.    

Mr.  BAKER.  Bfr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  now  to  confer 
with  the  distinguished  manager  of  the 
measiu^  on  this  side,  the  distinguished 
assistant  minority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
and  others— and  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  is  here  and  with 


us  on  the  floor— on  how  we  might  fi- 
nally dispose  of  this  matter. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  business 
pending  before  the  Senate  at  this 
moment  is  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Immigration 
bill.  We  have  not  reached  the  bill 
Itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  encouraged  to 
think  now  that  we  may  be  able  to  get 
the  bill  up.  I  would  like  to  make  these 
representations. 

I  hope  and  expect  that  we  will  be 
able  to  make  good  progress  on  this  bill 
today.  We  will  stay  today  as  long  as 
the  managers  on  both  sides  think  it  is 
profitable  and  useful  to  do  so.  But,  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  agreed  that  we  will  shop  for  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that 
would  provide  for  final  passage  of  this 
measure,  together  with  other  matters 
that  must  be  dealt  with,  such  as  the 
range  and  nature  and  time  of  further 
amendments,  that  we  would  provide  a 
final  passage  time  for  this  bill  after  we 
do  the  budget  resolution.  I  have  al- 
ready announced  that  it  is  going  to 
take  all  of  next  week,  I  expect,  to  do 
the  budget  resolution.  So,  as  a  practi- 
cal matter,  we  are  talking  about  re- 
suming consideration  of  this  bill  a 
week  from  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  once  again  that 
I  expect  us  to  do  as  much  as  we  can  on 
this  bill  today,  if  we  pursue  this  course 
of  action.  I  hope  that  we  will  get  well 
along  into  it.  If  this  works  out  and  we 
can  get  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment through  today,  then  I  do  not 
expect  to  ask  the  Senate  to  be  in  ses- 
sion tomorrow,  on  Friday.  Otherwise, 
of  course,  Mr.  President,  we  will  have 
to  stay  on  this  bill  as  long  as  we  need 
to  stay  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  statement,  I 
would  like  to  renew  my  motion,  which, 
of  course,  is  now  pending,  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
this  measure.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  wiU  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  529)  to  revise  and  reform  the  Im- 
migr«Uon  and  Nationality  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

ihe  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

SHORT  TTTLB;  RMrERKNCBS  IN  ACT 

SscTtOM  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act  of 
1983". 

<b)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided in  this  Act,  whenever  in  this  Act  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  as  an 
amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a  provision,  the 
reference  s?iaU  be  deemed  to  be  made  to  the 
Immiiitration  and  Nationality  Act 
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TITLE  I— CONTROL  OF  ILLEGAL 
IMMIGRATION 

Part  A— Employment 

control  or  UNLA  wruL  employment  or  aliens 

Sec.  101.  (aJ(V  Chapter  8  of  title  II  U 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  274  (8 
U.S.C.  1324 J  the  following  new  section: 

"UNLA  WrUL  employment  or  ALIENS 

"Sec.  274A.  <a)<l)  It  U  unlawful  for  a 
person  or  other  entity  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section— 

"(A  J  to  hire,  or  for  consideration  to  recruit 
or  refer,  for  employment  in  the  United 
States  an  alien  knowing  the  alien  is  an  un- 
authorized alien  (as  defined  in  paragraph 
(4/J  with  respect  to  such  employment,  or 


"(B)  to  hire  for  employment  in  the  United 
States  an  individual  without  complying 
with  the  reguirements  of  tubsection  (bl. 
Subparagraph  (B)  shall  not  apply  to  a 
person  or  entity  which  employs  three  or 
fewer  employees. 

"(2)  It  is  unlawful  for  a  person  or  other 
entity  who,  after  hiring  an  alien  for  employ- 
ment subaeguent  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  and  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1),  continues  to  employ  the  alien 
in  the  United  States  knowing  the  alien  is  (or 
has  become)  an  unauthorized  alien  with  re- 
spect to  such  employment 

"(3)  A  person  or  entity  that  estataishes 
that  it  has  complied  in  good  faith  with  the 
requirements  of  subsection  (b)  with  respect 
to  the  hiring,  recruiting,  or  referral  for  em- 
ployment of  an  alien  in  the  United  States 
has  established  an  affirmative  defense  that 
the  person  or  entity  htis  not  violated  para- 
graph (1)(A)  with  respect  to  such  hiring,  re- 
cruiting, or  referral 

"(4)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'un- 
authorized alien'  means,  with  respect  to  the 
employment  of  an  alien  at  a  particular 
time,  that  the  alien  is  not  at  that  time  either 
(A)  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  perma- 
nent residence,  or  (B)  authorized  to  be  so 
employed  by  this  Act  or  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
the  requirements  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
(1)(B)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  are,  in  the 
case  of  a  person  or  other  entity  hiring,  re- 
cruiting, or  referring  an  individual  for  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States,  that— 

"(1)  the  person  or  entity  must  attest, 
under  penalty  of  perjury  and  on  a  form  es- 
tablished by  the  Attorney  General  by  regula- 
tion, that  he  has  verified  that  the  individual 
is  eligible  to  be  employed  (or  recruited  or  re- 
ferred for  employment)  in  accordance  toith 
subsection  (a)(1)(A)  by  examining  the  indi- 
vidual's— 

"(A)  United  States  passport,  or 

"(B)(i)  social  security  account  number 
card  (issued  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration under  section  20S(c)(2)(B)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  and  in  such  secure  form, 
if  any,  as  the  Administrator  of  Social  Secu- 
rity has  made  available)  or  certificate  of 
birth  in  the  UniUd  States  or  United  States 
consular  report  of  birth  or,  in  the  case  of  an 
individual  without  a  social  security  card  or 
a  certificate  of  birth  in  the  United  States  or 
a  United  States  consular  report  of  birth,  a 
passport  of  a  foreign  country  or  registration 
for  classification  as  a  refugee  or,  in  the  case 
of  an  applicant  for  asylum  who  does  not 
have  documentation  referred  to  in  this  sulh 
clause,  any  other  identification  acceptable 
to  the  Attorney  General,  and 

"(ii)(I)  alien  documentation,  identifica- 
tion, and  telecommunication  card,  or  simi- 
lar fraud-resistant  card  issued  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  aliens,  or  other  identifica- 
tion issued  by  the  Attorney  General  to  aliens 
who  establish  eligibility  for  employment, 

"(II)  driver's  license  or  similar  document 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  identification  by  a 
State,  if  it  contains  a  photograph  of  the  in- 
dividual or  such  other  personal  identifying 
information  r^ating  to  the  individual  as 
the  Attorney  General  finds  sufficient  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  or 

"(III)  in  the  case  of  individuals  under  six- 
teen years  of  age  or  in  a  State  which  does 
not  provide  for  issuance  of  an  identification 
document  (other  than  a  driver's  license)  re- 
ferred to  in  subclause  (ID.  documentation  of 
personal  identity  of  such  other  type  as  the 
Attorney  General  finds,  by  regulation,  pro- 
vide* a  reliable  means  of  identification; 


"(2)  the  individual  must  attest,  under  pen- 
alty of  perjury  and  on  the  form  established 
by  the  Attorney  General  for  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1).  that  the  individiuU  is  a  citi- 
zen or  national  of  the  United  States,  an 
alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, or  an  alien  who  is  authorized  under 
this  Act  or  by  the  Attorney  General  to  be 
hired,  recruited,  or  referred  for  such  employ- 
ment; and 

"(3)  after  com.pletion  of  such  form  in  ac- 
cordance vtith  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  the 
person  or  entity  m.ust  retain  the  form  and 
make  it  available  for  inspection  by  officers 
of  the  Service  or  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
during  a  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
hiring,  recruiting,  or  referral  of  the  individ- 
ual and  ending  on  the  later  of  five  years 
after  such  date  or,  in  the  case  of  the  hiring 
of  the  individual  one  year  after  the  date  the 
individual's  employment  is  terminated. 
A  person  or  entity  has  complied  with  para- 
graph (1)  with  respect  to  examination  of  a 
document  if  the  document  reasonably  ap- 
pears (m  its  face  to  be  genuine.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
person  or  entity  may  copy  a  document  pre- 
sented by  an  individual  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  and  may  retain  the  copy,  but 
only  (except  as  otherwise  permitted  under 
law)  for  the  purpose  of  complying  urith  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection. 

"(c)(1)  Within  three  years  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  President 
shall  implement  such  changes  in  or  addi- 
tions to  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b) 
as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  a  secure 
system  to  determine  employment  eligibility 
in  the  United  States,  which  system  shall  con- 
form to  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (2). 

"(2)  Such  system  shall  be  designed  in  a 
manner  so  that— 

"(A)  the  system  toill  reliably  determine 
that  a  person  with  the  identity  claimed  by 
an  employee  or  prospective  employee  is  eii- 
gible  to  work,  and  that  the  employee  or  pro- 
spective employee  is  not  claiming  the  identi- 
ty of  another  individual; 

"(B)  if  the  system  requires  an  examination 
by  an  employer  of  any  document,  such  docu- 
ment must  be  in  a  form  which  is  resistant  to 
counterfeiting  and  tampering; 

"(C)  personal  information  utilized  by  the 
system  is  available  to  Government  agencies, 
employers,  and  other  persons  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  verifying 
that  the  individual  is  JMt  an  unauthorized 
alien; 

"(D)  the  system  will  protect  the  privacy 
and  security  of  personal  information  and 
identifiers  utilized  in  the  system  including 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  civil  and  criminal  sanctions 
for  unauthorized  use  or  disclosure  of  the  in- 
formation or  identifiers  contained  in  such 
system; 

"(E)  a  verification  that  an  employee  or 
prospective  employee  is  eligible  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  United  Stales  may  not  be  with- 
held for  any  reason  other  than  that  the  em- 
ployee or  prospective  employee  is  an  unau- 
thorized alien; 

"(F)  the  system  shall  not  be  used  for  law 
enforcement  purposes  (other  than  for  en- 
forcement of  this  section  or  section  1546  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code); 

"(G)  if  the  system  requires  individuals  to 
present  a  card  or  other  document  (designed 
specifically  for  use  for  this  purpose)  at  the 
time  of  hiring,  recruitment,  or  referral  then 
such  document  may  not  be  required  to  be 
presented  for  any  purpose  other  than  under 
this  section  (or  enforcement  of  section  1546 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code)  nor  to  be  car- 
ried on  one's  person;  and 


"(H)  the  President  shall  examine  existing 
Federal  and  State  identification  systems,  or 
the  systems  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of 
thU  section,  to  determine  suitability  for  use 
ufith  the  permanent  system  authorized  to  be 
developed  by  this  sectiotL 

"(d)(1)(A)  In  the  case  of  a  person  or  entity 
which  violates  paragraph  (1)(A)  or  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  and  which— 

"(i)  has  not  previotisly  been  determined 
(after  opportunity  for  a  hearing  under  para-  . 
graph  (4KA))  to  liave  violated  either  such 
paragraph,  the  person  or  entity  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penalty  of  $1,000  for  each  un- 
authorized alien  with  respect  to  which  the 
violation  occurred,  or 

"(ii)  has  previously  been  determined  (after 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  under  paragraj^ 
(4)(A))  to  have  violated  either  such  para- 
graph, the  person  or  entity  shall  be  sutiject 
to  a  civil  penalty  of  $2,000  for  each  unau- 
thorized alien  with  respect  to  which  the  vio- 
lation occurred. 

In  counting  the  number  of  previous  determi- 
nations of  violatioru  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining whether  clause  (i)  or  (ii)  applies,  de- 
terminations of  more  than  one  violation  in 
the  course  of  a  single  proceeding  or  adjudi- 
cation sjiall  be  considered  as  a  single  deter- 
mination. In  the  case  of  a  person  or  entity 
composed  of  distinct,  physically  separate 
subdivisions  each  of  which  provides  sepa- 
rately for  its  otm  hiring,  recruiting,  or  refer- 
ral for  employment,  each  such  sul)division 
shall  be  considered  a  separate  person  or 
entity  if  such  hiring,  recruiting,  or  referral 
for  employment  is  not  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  another  subdivision  or  any  entity  or 
office  exercising  final  management  author- 
ity over  such  subdixnsions. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  a  person  or  entity 
which  has  engaged  in  a  pattern  or  practice 
of  employment,  recruitment,  or  referral  in 
violation  of  paragraph  (1)(A)  or  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  person  or  entity  shall  be 
fitted  not  more  than  $1,000,  imprisoned  not 
more  than  six  months,  or  both,  for  each  vio- 
latioTL 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Attorney  General  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a  person  or 
entity  is  engaged  in  a  pattern  or  practice  of 
employment,  recruitment,  or  referral  in  vio- 
lation of  paragraph  (1)(A)  or  (2)  of  subsec-  • 
tion  (a),  the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 
civil  action  in  the  appropriate  district  court 
of  the  United  States  requesting  such  relief, 
including  a  permanent  or  temporary  injunc- 
tion, restraining  order,  or  other  order 
against  the  person  or  entity,  <u  the  Attorney 
General  deems  necessary. 

"(3)  A  person  or  entity  which  violates  sub- 
section (a)(1)(B)  shall  be  subject  to  a  citHl 
penalty  of  $500  for  each  individual  with  re- 
spect to  which  such  xnolation  occurred. 

"(4)(A)  Before  assessing  a  civil  penalty, 
under  this  subsection  against  a  person  or 
entity,  the  Attorney  General  shall  provide 
the  person  or  entity  vnth  notice  and  the  op- 
portunity to  request  a  hearing  respecting  the 
violatiOTL  Any  hearing  so  requested  shall  be 
conducted  before  an  immigration  officer 
designated  by  the  Attorney  General 

"(B)  If  the  person  or  entity  against  whom 
a  civil  penalty  is  assessed  fails  to  pay  the 
penalty  within  the  time  prescribed  in  such 
order,  the  Attorney  General  shall  file  a  suit 
to  collect  the  amount  in  any  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States.  In  any 
such  suit  or  in  any  other  suit  seeking  to 
review  the  Attorney  General's  determina- 
tion, the  suit  shall  be  determined  solely 
upon  the  administrative  record  upon  which 
the  civil  penalty  was  assessed  and  the  Attor- 
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My  Qemtnd'M  flndingt  of  fact,  if  tupported 
by  mtetenMol  evidence  on  the  record  con- 
tidered  a*  a  whole,  tluiU  be  eonduHve. 

"(e)  In  providing  documentation  or  en- 
donement  of  authorintion  of  aliene  (other 
than  aliens  lavfuOv  admitted  for  permanent 
retidenceJ  to  be  employed  in  the  United 
Statee,  the  Attorney  Qeneral  ihaa  provide 
that  ant  Hmitatione  with  respect  to  the 
period  or  type  of  emplotfment  or  emptoper 
MhaU  be  eontpienonat  stated  on  the  docu- 
mentation or  endorsement 

"(/}  The  provisions  of  this  section  preempt 
any  State  or  local  law  imposino  civil  or 
criminal  sanctions  upon  those  who  employ, 
or  refer  or  recruit  for  employment,  unau- 
thorised aliens. 

"(gt  The  President  shall  monitor  the  im- 
plementation of  this  section  (includirig  the 
effectiveness  of  the  verification  system  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (bJ  and  the  status  of 
the  development  and  implementation  of  the 
secure  verification  system  descried  in  siUh 
section  <0)  and  the  impact  of  this  section 
on  empUmment  in  the  United  States  of 
aUens  and  of  citizens  and  nationals  of  the 
United  Slates,  on  the  illegal  entry  of  aliens 
into  the  United  States,  and  on  the  faUure  of 
aliens  who  have  legally  entered  the  United 
States  to  remain  in  legal  status. ". 

<Z)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagravh 
fBi,  the  amendment  made  by  paragraph  (1) 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
ofthUAcL 

(BtdJ  Where  the  Attorney  Oeneral  has 
reason  to  believe  that  a  person  or  entity  may 
have  violated  subsection  (a)  of  section  274A 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
durir^  the  stx-month  period  beginning  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  month  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Attorney  General  shall  notify  such 
person  or  entity  of  such  belief  and  shall  not 
conduct  any  proceeding,  nor  impose  any 
penalty,  under  such  section  on  the  basis  of 
such  alleged  violation  or  violations. 

(ii)  Where  the  Attorney  Oeneral  has 
reason  to  believe  that  a  person  or  entity  may 
have  violated  subsection  fa)  of  section  Z74A 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
during  the  su'tseguent  six-month  period,  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  shall,  in  the  first  instance 
Of  such  a  violation  (or  tHolatUmsJ  occurring 
during  such  period,  provide  a  warning  to 
the  person  or  entity  that  such  a  violation  or 
violations  may  have  occurred  and  shall  not 
conduct  any  proceeding,  nor  impose  any 
penalty,  under  such  section  on  the  basis  of 
such  alleged  violation  or  violations. 

(C)  During  the  year  beginning  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Attorney 
Oeneral,  in  cooperation  unth  the  Secretaries 
of  Commerce,  Labor,  and  Agriculture  and 
the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, shall  disseminate  forms  and 
information  to  employers,  employment 
agencies,  and  organizations  representing 
employees  and  provide  for  public  education 
respecting  the  requirements  of  section  274A 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  item  relating  to  section  274 
the  following  new  ttem.- 

"Sec     274A.      Unlawful     employment     of 
aliens.". 
(c)(1)  The  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Agricul- 
tural Worker  Protection  Act  (Public  Law  97- 
470)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "10Ua)(lS)(H)(ii)"  in 
paragraphs  (8)(B)  and  (10)(B)  of  section  3 
(29  U.S.C  1B02)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"191(a)(15)(H)(ii)(a)": 

(B)  in  section  103(a)  (29  U.S.C.  ISWa))- 


(V  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  ofparor 
graph  (4), 

(iit  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  or",  and 

(iiV  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(9)  has  been  found  to  have  violated  para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  of  section  274A(aJ  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act "; 

(C)  by  striking  out  section  106  (29  U.S.C. 
181$)  and  the  corresponding  item  in  the 
table  of  contents;  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "section  109"  in  sec- 
tion 501(b)  (29  U.S.C.  18S9(b))  and  by  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of 
section  274A(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  apply  to  the  employment  recruit- 
ment referral,  or  utilieation  of  the  services 
of  an  individual  occurring  on  or  after  the 
first  day  of  the  seventh  month  l>eginning 
after  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  restrict  the  authority  of  the  EQuai 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission  to 
investigate  allegations,  in  writing  and 
under  oath  or  affirmation,  of  unlawful  em- 
ployment practices,  as  provided  in  section 
2000e-S  of  titU  42.  the  United  States  Code, 
or  any  other  authority  provided  therein. 

nuvD  AMD  MosasK  or  cutTsm  documkmts 

Skc.  102.  (a)  Section  1S49  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  heading  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"S 1548.  Fraud  and  misuse  of  visas,  permits, 
and  other  documents"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  other  document  re- 
quired for  entry  into  the  United  States"  in 
the  first  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "border  crossing  card,  alien  registra- 
tion receipt  card,  or  other  document  pre- 
scribed by  statute  or  regulation  for  entry 
into  or  as  evidence  of  authorized  stay  or  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States". 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  document"  in  the 
first  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"border  crossing  card,  alien  registration  re- 
ceipt card,  or  other  document  prescribed  by 
statute  or  regulation  for  entry  into  or  as  evi- 
dence of  authorized  stay  or  employment  in 
the  United  States". 

(4)  by  striking  out  "82.000"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "85,000", 

(5)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Whoever"  the 
first  place  it  appears,  and 

($)  by  tuiding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  Whoever  without  authority  of  the  is- 
suing agency  and  with  unlawful  intent— 

"(1)  photographs,  prints,  or  in  any 
manner  makes  or  executes  any  engraving, 
photograph,  print  or  impression  in  the  lUce- 
ness  of— 

"(A)  any  document  presented  to  satisfy  a 
requirement  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  or  regulations  issued  thereun- 
der, or 

"(B)  any  document  presented  to  obtain  a 
required  document  described  in  sut>para- 
graph  (A),  including  any  document  present- 
ed to  establish  eligHrility  for  adjustment  of 
status  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section 
245A  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act 

"(2)  sells,  transfers,  distributes,  presents, 
or  uses,  or  possesses  uHth  the  intent  to  sell, 
trans^.  distrilnUe.  present  or  use,  an  en- 
graving, photograph,  print  or  impression  in 
the  likeneu  of  a  document  described  in  ntb- 
paragraph  (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1); 


"(3)  alters  any  document  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  or  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  relat- 
ing to  another  person;  or 

"(4)  seas,  transfers,  distributes,  presents, 
or  uses,  or  possesses  with  the  intent  to  seO, 
transfer.  distrlbuU.  present  or  use,  any  doc- 
ument descHbed  in  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B) 
of  paragraph  (1)  relating  to  another  person, 
whether  or  not  altered, 
shall  be  firud  not  to  exceed  85,000  or  impris- 
oned not  more  than  five  years,  or  both. ". 

(b)  The  item  relating  to  section  1546  in  the 
Uible  of  sections  of  chapter  75  ofsuOi  title  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"1549.  Fraud  and  misuse  of  visas,  permits, 
and  other  documents. ". 
Part  B-ENWORCKtasT  amd  Fxes 

naaoRATioM  amd  natvrauzatiom  sxrvicm 
tMroRcaoMT  AcnvmEa 

Sec.  111.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  an  essential  element  of  the  prx>gram  of 
immigration  control  and  reform  establi^ted 
by  this  Act  is  an  increase  in  border  patrt^ 
and  other  enforcement  activities  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  in 
order  to  prevent  and  deter  the  illegal  entry 
of  aliens  into  the  United  States. 

(b)  In  order  to  do  this  in  the  most  effective 
and  efficient  manner,  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  to  provide,  through  the  annual  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  process  for 
the  Department  of  Justice,  for  a  controlled 
and  closely  Tnonitored  increase  in  the  level 
of  the  border  patrol  and  of  other  appropriate 
enforcement  activities  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  to  achieve  an  ef- 
fective level  of  control  of  illegal  immigra- 
tion. 

UNLAWFUL  TRAMSrORTATIOM  Ot  ALOMS  TO  TOR 
UMTTED  STATES 

Sec.  112.  Section  274  (8  U.S.C.  1324)  U 
amended— 

(1)  try  striking  out  ":  Provided,  however" 
and  all  that  follows  up  to  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (a), 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  subsection  (c)"  after 
"subsection  (a)"  in  sul)section  (b)(1),  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d)  and  inserting  after  subsection  (b) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Any  person  who,  knowing  or  in  reck- 
less disregard  of  the  fact  that  an  alien  has 
not  received  prior  official  authorization  to 
come  to,  enter,  or  reside  in  the  United 
States,  brings  to  or  attempts  to  Ining  to  the 
United  States  such  alien  by  himself  or 
through  another  in  any  manner  whatsoever, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  fraudulent  eva- 
sive, or  surreptitious  jneans  are  used  and  re- 
gardless of  any  official  action  which  may 
later  be  taken  with  respect  to  such  alieTi. 
shaU,  for  each  transaction  coTistituting  a 
violation  of  this  sul)section  (regardless  of 
the  nii»nber  of  aliens  involved)— 

"(1)  be  fined  an  amount  equal  to  82.500. 
the  imposition  of  which  may  not  be  sus- 
pended by  the  court  plus,  in  the  court's  de- 
scretion,  an  additional  amount  not  to 
exceed  82,500  for  each  such  alien  in  respect 
to  whom  a  violation  of  this  subsection  oc- 
curred, or  be  imprisoned  not  to  exceed  one 
year,  or  twth.  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  second  or  subsequent 
offense,  an  offense  done  for  the  purpose  of 
commercial  advantage  or  private  gain,  an 
offense  in  which  the  alien  is  not  upon  arriv- 
al immediately  brought  and  presented  to  an 
appropriate  immigration  officer,  or  on  of- 
fense during  which  either  Vie  offender  or  the 
alien  xoith  the  knowledge  of  the  offender 
makes  any  false  or  misleading  statement  or 


engages  in  any  act  or  conduct  intended  to 
miOead  any  officer,  agent  or  employee  of 
the  United  States,  be  fined  82.500.  the  impo- 
sition of  whiOi  may  not  be  suspended  by  the 
court  plus,  in  the  court's  discretion,  an  ad- 
ditional amo«n(  not  to  exceed  87,500  for 
each  sudi  alien  in  respect  to  whom  a  viola- 
tion of  this  subsection  occurred,  or  be  imr 
prisoned  not  to  exceed  five  years,  or  both.". 

UNLAWFUL  ENTRY  INTO  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Sec.  113.  Section  275  (8  U.S.C.  1325)  U 
amended  by  inserting  "or  attempts  to  enter" 
after  "enters". 


for  an  application  for  asylum  under  section 
208,  the  exeluaion  hearing  with  respect  to 
such  entry  shall  be  limited  to  the  issues 
raised  by  the  asylum  application. ". 
(e)  Section  237  (8  U.S.C.  1227)  U  amend- 


Sec  114.  (a)  Section  281  (8  U.S.C.  1351)  U 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  section  heading  to 
read  as  follows:  "NOMnaaoRANT  visa  fees  and 

RORDER  FACOJTY  FEES"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  "Sec  281."; 
and 

(3)  Int  adding  at  the  end  the  fOOouAng  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  State.  shaU 
impose  fees  for  an  alien's  use  of  border  fa- 
cilities or  services  of  the  Service  in  an 
amount  necessary  to  make  the  total  of  such 
fees  substantially  equal  to  the  cost  of  main- 
taining and  operating  such  facilities  and 
services.". 

(b)  The  item  in  the  UMe  of  contents  relat- 
ing to  section  281  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec    281.    Nonimmigrant    tri«o  /ee«    ond 
border  facUity  fees.". 
Part  C— Adjudication  Procedures  and 
Asylum 
imsi^cnon  amd  exclusion 
Sec    121.    (a)  Section   235(a)   (8    U.S.C. 
1225(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "arriv- 
ing at  ports"  in  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "entering  at  ports  or 
at  the  land  borders". 

(b)  Section  235(b)  (8  U.S.C.  1225(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)(1)  If  an  examining  immigration  offi- 
cer at  the  port  of  arrival  determines  that  an 
alien  does  not  have  the  documentation  re- 
quired to  obtain  entry  into  the  United 
States,  does  not  have  any  reasonable  basis 
for  legal  entry  into  the  United  States,  and 
has  not  applied  for  asylum  under  section 
208.  such  alien  shall  not  be  admissible  and 
shall  be  excluded  from  entry  into  the  United 
States  without  further  inquiry  or  hearing. 

"(2)  If  an  e-tomtnina  immigration  officer 
at  a  port  of  entry  or  lartd  border  of  the 
United  States  determines  that  an  alien 
(other  than  an  alien  crewman  and  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  and  in  section  273(d))  is  otherwise 
not  clearly  and  beyond  a  doubt  entitled  to 
land,  such  alien  shall  be  detained  for  a  hear- 
ing on  exclusion  of  the  alien  to  be  held 
before  an  immigration  judge. ". 

(2)  by  designating  the  sentence  l)eginning 
"The  decision"  as  paragraph  (3),  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

"(4)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  shall  establish 
procedures,  after  consultation  unth  the  Judi- 
ciary Committees  of  the  Congress,  which 
assure  that  alietu  are  not  excluded  under 
paragraph  (1)  without  an  inquiry  into  their 
reasons  for  unlawfully  seeking  entry  into  the 
United  States. 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  an  alien  v>ho  would  be 
excluded  from  entry  under  paragraph  (1)  but 


(1)  by  striking  out  "arrived  in"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  sutisection  (a)(1)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "entered"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "arrived"  in  the  second 
sentence  of  subsection  (a)(1)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "entered  the  United  States"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "airport  of  arHval"  in 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "port  of  entry"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "port  of  arrival"  in  the 
second  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "port  of  entry"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  "arHved  in"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (c)  and  inserHng  in 
lieu  thereof  "entered";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "arrived  in"  in  subsec- 
tion (e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "en- 
tered". 

united  states  naaoRATiON  board  and 

ESTABLISiatENT  OF  noaORATION  JUDOE  SYSTEM 

Sec  122.  (a)  Title  I  is  amended  by  adding 
cU  the  end  the  following  new  section: 

"UNITED  STATES  IMMKOUTJON  BOARD;  USE  OF 

anaoRATiON  judoes 
"Sec.  107.  (a)(1)  There  is  established  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  a  United  States  Im- 
migration Board  (hereafter  in  thU  section 
referred  to  as  the  'Board')  composed  of  a 
Chairman  and  eight  other  members  appoint- 
ed bv  the  Attorney  Oeneral 

"(2)  The  term  of  office  of  the  Oiairman 
and  all  other  members  of  the  Board  shall  be 
six  years,  except  that— 

"(A)  of  the  members  first  appointed  under 
this  subsection,  three  shall  be  appointed  for 
a  term  of  two  years,  three  stiall  be  appointed 
for  a  term  of  four  years,  and  three  shall  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years, 

"(B)  a  Tnember  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  vaas  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term,  and 

"(C)  a  member  may  serve  after  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  untU  his  successor  has 
taken  office. 

"(3)  The  Attorney  Oeneral  may  remove  a 
member  of  the  Board  only  for  neglect  of  duty 
or  malfeasance  in  office. 

"(4)  Members  of  the  Board  (other  than  the 
Chairman)  are  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  provided 
for  grade  aS-17  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule, 
under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  The  Chairman  is  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter 
provided  for  grade  OS-18  of  the  Oeneral 
Schedule,  under  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

"(5)  The  Chairman  shall  be  responsible  on 
behalf  of  the  Board  for  the  administrative 
operations  of  the  Board  and  shall  promul- 
gate rules  of  practice  and  procedure  for  the 
Board  and  immigration  judges. 

"(b)(1)  The  Board  shall  hear  and  deter- 
mine appeals  from— 

"(A)  final  decisions  of  immigration  judges 
under  this  Act  other  than  a  determination 
granting  voluntary  departure  under  section 
244(e)  U)ithin  a  period  of  at  least  thirty  days 
if  the  sole  ground  of  appeal  is  that  a  greater 
period  of  departure  time  should  have  t>een 
fixed; 

"(B)  decisions  on  applications  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  discretionary  authority  con- 
tained in  section  212(c)  or  section 
212(d)(3)(B); 


"(C)  decisions  involving  the  imposition  of 
administrative  fines  and  penalties,  intdud- 
ing  mitigation  thereof: 

"(D)(i)  decisions  on  petitions  filed  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  204,  other  than  peti- 
tions to  accord  preference  status  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section  203(b)  or  pe- 
titions on  bduOfofa  child  described  in  sec- 
tion 101(b)(1)(F),  and  (ii)  decisions  on  re- 
quests for  revalidation  and  decisions  revok- 
ing approval  of  such  petitions  under  section 
205; 

"(E)  determinations  relating  to  bond, 
parole,  or  detention  of  an  alien  under  sec- 
tions 242(a)  and  242(c);  and 

"(F)  such  other  decisions  or  determina- 
tions arising  under  this  Act  as  the  Attorney 
OenerxU  may  by  regulation  prescribe. 

"(2)  Three  members  of  the  Board  consti- 
tute a  quorum  of  the  Board,  except  that  the  ■ 
Chairman  (or  any  member  of  the  Board  des- 
ignated by  the  Chairman)  is  empowered  to 
decide  nondispositive  motions. 

"(3)  The  Board  shall  act  in  panel*  of  three 
or  more  members  or  en  banc  (as  designated 
by  the  Chairman  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Board).  A  final  decision  of  suOi 
a  panel  shall  be  considered  to  l>e  a  final  de- 
cision of  the  Board. 

"(4)  The  Board  shall  review  the  decision  of 
an  immigration  judge  based  solely  upon  the 
administrative  record  upon  w/iicA  the  deci- 
sion is  based,  and  the  findings  of  fact  in  the  ■ 
judge's  order,  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  on  the  record  considered  as  a 
whole,  shall  be  conclusive. 

"(5KA)  A  final  decision  of  the  Board  shaU 
be  landing  on  all  immigration  judges,  immi- 
gration officers,  and  coruular  officers  under 
this  Act  unless  and  until  otherwise  modified 
or  reversed  by  the  Attorney  General  under 
subparagraiOi  (B)  or  by  a  court  of  the 
United  States. 

"(B)  If  the  Attorney  General  determines 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  luUional  interest 
of  the  United  States,  the  Attorney  General 
may,  within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  a 
final  decision  of  the  Board  on  a  case,  pro- 
vide that  the  case  be  certified  to  him  for  his 
review,  and  the  Attorney  General  shall 
render  a  decision  on  the  case  within  thirty 
days  The  determination  of  the  Attorney 
General  on  such  case  shall  be  considered  for 
other  purposes  of  this  Act  to  t>e  the  final  de- 
cision of  the  Board  on  that  case.  If  the  At- 
torney General  shall  not  have  rendered  a  de- 
cision within  thirty  days,  the  final  decision 
of  the  Board  shall  be  considered  final  and 
not  subject  to  furOier  review  by  the  Attorney 
General". 

"(c)(1)  The  Attorney  General  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  and  regulations 
governing  appointment  and,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  this  paragraph,  compensation  in 
the  competitive  service— 
"(A)  appoint  immigration  judges; 
"(B)  set  the  rate  of  compensation  for  such 
judges  at  a  rate  Tiot  to  exceed  the  rate  now 
or  hereafter  prescribed  for  grade  GS-16  of 
the  Oeneral  Schedule,  under  section  5332  of 
titU  5.  United  States  Code;  and 

"(C)  designate  one  such  judge  to  serve  as 
chief  immigration  judge,  who  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  compensation  at  the  rate  now  or 
hereof Ur  prescnbed  for  grade  OS-17  of  such 
General  Schedule. 

"(2)  In  accordance  with  the  rules  estab- 
lished by  the  Board,  the  chief  immigration 
judge— 

"(A)  shall  have  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministrative activities  affecting  immigra- 
tion judges,  and 
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"(B)  may  designate  any  immifiration 
judoe  in  active  service  to  hear  and  decide 
any  cates  detcribed  in  paragmjih  (3). 

"(3)  ImmignUion  fudges  shall  hear  and 
decide— 

"(At  exclusion  cases  under  sections  236 
and  3«0tc). 

"(B)  deportation  and  suspension  of  depor- 
tation casts  under  sections  242,  243,  and 
244. 

"(C)  rescission  of  adjustment  of  statxu 
cases  under  section  246, 

"(D)  with  respect  to  judges  designated  to 
Itear  such  cxises.  applications  for  asylum 
under  section  208,  and 

"(E)  such  other  cases  as  the  Attorney  Qen- 
erxU  may  provide  by  regulation. 
An   immigration  judge   may  not  fiear  or 
decide  the  case  of  an  alien  excluded  from 
entry  under  section  23S(b)(l). 

"(4)  In  considering  and  deciding  cases 
coming  before  them,  im.migTation  judges 
may  administer  oaths  and  receive  evidence, 
shall  determine  all  applications  for  discre- 
tionary relief  which  may  properly  be  raised 
in  Uxe  proceedings,  and  shall  exercise  such 
discretion  conferred  upon  Die  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ity  law  as  the  Attorney  General  may 
specify  for  the  just  and  eguitable  disposition 
of  cases  coming  before  such  judges. ". 

(2)  The  table  of  contents  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  the  item  relating 
to  section  106  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec  107.  United  States  Immigration 
Board;  use  of  immigration  judges. ". 

(3)  Section  101(a)  (8  V.S.C.  1101(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
Ttcw  paragraph' 

"(43)  The  term  'immigration  judge'  means 
such  a  judge  appointed  under  section  107.". 

(4)  Section  101(b)  (8  U.S.C.  1101(b))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and 
redesignating  paragraph  (S)  as  paragraph 
(4). 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  236(b)  (8 
V.S.C.  1226(b))  is  amended  by  strUcing  out 
"From  a  decision"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "Attorney  General"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Within  fifteen 
days  after  the  date  of  a  decision  of  an  immi- 
gration fudge  excluding  or  admitting  an 
alien,  the  alien  or  the  immigration  officer  in 
charge  at  the  port  where  the  hearing  is  held, 
respectively,  may  file  an  appeal  of  Die  deci- 
sion with  the  United  States  Immigration 
Board  in  accordance  with  rules  established 
by  the  (Chairman  of  the  Board". 

(c)  Section  242(b)(4)  (8  U.S.C.  12S2(b)(4)) 
is  amended  by  strUcing  out  "reasonable,  suth 
stantial  and  probatix)e"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "suttstantial". 

(d)  Section  242  (8  U.S.C.  12S2)  u  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(i)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sec- 
tion 291,  in  any  deportation  proceeding 
under  this  Act  Die  tturden  of  proof  shall  be 
upon  the  Attorney  General  to  estattlish  de- 
portability  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence.". 

JUDICIAL  RXVIKW 

Sec.  123.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  106 
(8  U.S.C.  llOSa)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  StrUcing  out  "six  months"  in  para- 
graph (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"forty-five  days". 

(2)  6y  striking  out  "Attorney  General's 
findings  of  fact"  in  partigraphs  (4)  and  (6) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "findings  of 
fact  in  the  order", 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(4)  except  as  provided 
in"  in  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(4)(A)  except  as  provided  in  sub- 
paravraph  (B)  and  in". 


(4)  by  striking  out  "reasonable,  substan- 
tial, and  prolMtive"  in  paragraph  (4)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "substantial", 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4) 
the  following  new  subparagraph- 

"(B)  the  court  stiall  not  review  the  order  to 
the  extent  that  the  order  relates  to  an  appli- 
cation for  asylum:", 

(6)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (7), 

(7)  by  striking  out  ":  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (8)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period,  and 

(8)  by  StrUcing  out  paragraph  (9). 

(b)  Suttsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)(A)  ffotwittistanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law  (except  as  provided  under  sulh 
paragraph  (B)),  there  shall  be  no  judicial 
review  of  a  final  order  of  exclusion  or  a 
final  order  respecting  an  application  for 
asylum. 

"(B)  Where  the  Attorney  General  has  re- 
viewed and  eittier  reversed  or  modified  a  de- 
termination of  the  United  States  Immigra- 
tion Board  under  section  lOllbXSKB),  judi- 
cial review  of  such  determination  shall  be 
available  in  ttie  same  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent,  as  a  final  order  of  deportation 
may  b«  reviewed  under  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued as  limiting  tiie  right  of  habeas  corpus 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Notwittistanding  any  oOier  provision 
of  law,  no  court  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  furisdiction  to  review  determinations 
of  immigration  judges  or  of  the  United 
States  Immigration  Board  respecting  the  re- 
opening or  reconsideration  of  exclusion  or 
deportation  proceedings  or  asylum  determi- 
nations outside  of  such  proceedings,  the  re- 
opening of  an  application  for  asylum  be- 
cause of  changed  circumstances,  the  Attor- 
ney General's  denial  of  a  stay  of  execution 
of  an  exclusion  or  deportation  order,  or  the 
exclusion  of  an  alien  from  the  United  States 
under  section  23S(b)(l). ". 

(c)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  strUcing  out  "deportation  or  of 
exclusion"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an 
immigration  judge". 

(d)  The  section  heading  for  section  106  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"JUDICIAL  REVIEW  OF  ORDERS  Of  DEPORTATION, 
EXCLUSION,  AND  ASYLUM". 

(e)  In  the  case  of  a  final  order  of  deporta- 
tion entered  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  a  petition  for  review  with  respect 
to  that  order  may  in  no  case  be  filed  under 
section  106(a)(1)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  later  than  the  earlier  of  (1) 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  or  (2)  of  the  date  (if  any)  such 
petition  u>as  required  to  be  filed  under  the 
law  in  existence  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

(f)  Section  279  (8  U.S.C.  1329)  «  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  StrUcing  out  "The  district  courts" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  under  section  106,  the 
district  courts";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  An  action  for  judicial  review  of  any 
administrative  action  arising  under  this 
Act,  or  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  other  than  a  final  order  of  deportation 
as  provided  in  section  106(a)  of  this  Act, 
may  not  be  filed  later  than  thirty  days  after 
the  date  of  the  final  administrative  action 
or  from  the  effective  date  of  this  section, 
whichever  is  later. ". 
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Sec.  124.  (a)(1)  Sul>section  (a)  of  section 
208  (8  U.S.C.  11S8)  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)(1)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  any  alien  physically  present  in 
the  United  States  or  at  a  land  border  or  port 
of  entry  may  apply  for  asylum  in  accord- 
ance ioith  this  section. 

"(B)(i)  An  alien  against  whom  exclusion 
or  deportation  proceedings  have  been  iruti- 
tuted  Tnay  not  file  a  notice  of  intention  to 
apply  for  asylum  more  than  fourteen  days, 
nor  perfect  such  application  for  asylum 
more  than  thirty-five  days,  after  the  date  of 
Uie  service  of  the  notice  instituting  such 
proceedings  unless  the  alien  can  make  a 
clear  showing,  to  the  satisfaction  of  Oie  im- 
migration fudge  conducting  the  proceeding, 
that  changed  circumstances  in  the  country 
of  the  alien's,  nationality  (or,  in  the  case  of 
an  alien  having  no  nationality,  the  country 
of  the  alien's  last  hatritual  residence),  be- 
tween the  date  of  notice  instituting  the  pro- 
ceeding and  the  date  of  application  for 
asylum,  have  resulted  in  a  change  in  the 
alien's  eligibility  for  asylum. 

"(ii)  An  alien  who  has  previously  applied 
for  ctsylum  and  had  such  application  denied 
may  not  again  apply  for  asylum  unless  the 
alien  can  make  a  clear  showing  Uiat 
changed  circuTnstances  in  the  country  of  the 
alien's  nationality  (or,  in  the  case  of  the 
alien  having  no  nationality,  the  country  of 
the  alien's  last  haltitual  residence),  between 
the  date  of  the  previous  denial  of  asylum 
and  Oie  date  of  tfie  subsequent  application 
for  asylum,  have  resulted  in  a  change  in  the 
alien 's  eligibUily  for  asylum. 

"(2)  Applications  for  asylum  shall  be  con- 
sidered before  immigration  judges  who  are 
specially  designated  by  Oie  United  States 
Immigration  Board  as  having  special  train- 
ing in  international  relatioru  and  interna- 
tional law.  The  Attorney  General  shall  pro- 
vide special  training  in  international  rela- 
tions and  international  law  for  individuals 
who  served  as  special  inquiry  officers  before 
Oie  date  of  enactment  of  ttie  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1983  in  order  to 
qualify  such  individuals  to  hear  applica- 
tions under  this  section. 

"(3)(A)  A  hearing  on  the  asylum  applica- 
tion shall  be  closed  to  the  public,  unless  the 
applicant  requests  that  it  be  open  to  the 
public.  To  the  extent  practicable.  Die  hear- 
ing sfuiU  be  conducted  in  a  nonadversarial, 
informal  manner,  except  that  the  applicant 
is  entitled  to  be  assisted  by  counsel  (in  ac- 
cordance with  section  292),  to  present  evi- 
dence, and  to  examine  and  cross-examine 
witnesses.  A  complete  record  of  Oie  proceed- 
ings and  of  all  testimony  and  evidence  pro- 
duced at  ttie  hearing  shall  be  kept  The  deter- 
mination of  the  immigration  judge  shall  be 
based  only  on  the  evidence  produced  at  the 
hearing. 

"(B)(i)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  on  a 
continuing  basis  make  available  informa- 
tion on  human  rights  in  all  countries  to  Oie 
Attorney  General  and  to  immigration  judges 
who  hear  applications  under  this  sectUm. 
The  immigration  judges  shall  use  such  infor- 
mation, if  avaUal>le  vHthout  delay  to  the 
proceedings,  as  general  guidelines  in 
making  the  asylum  determination. 

"(ii)  The  Attorney  General  shall  provide 
notice  to  the  Secretary  of  State  whenever  an 
application  for  asylum  is  filed  under  this 
section.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  submit 
comments  to  Oie  immigration  judge  on  such 
application,  but  the  immigration  fudge  shall 


not  delay  the  proceeding  in  order  to  receive 
su^  comments. 

"(4)  The  Attorney  General  may,  in  his  dU- 
eretUm,  grant  an  alien  asylum  only  if  the 
immigration  fudge  determines  that  the  alien 
(A)  is  a  refugee  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 101(a)(42)(A),  and  (B)  does  not  meet  a 
condition  described  in  one  of  the  subpara- 
graphs of  section  243(h)(2). 

"(S)  The  burden  of  proof  shaU  be  upon  the 
alien  applying  for  asylum  to  establish  the 
alien's  eiioibility  for  asylum. 

"(6)  After  making  a  determination  on  an 
application  for  asylum  under  this  section, 
an  immigration  fudge  may  not  reopen  the 
proceeding  at  the  request  of  the  applicant 
except  upon  a  dear  showing  that,  since  the 
date  of  such  determination,  changed  cir- 
cumstances in  Oie  country  of  the  alien's  na- 
tionality (or,  in  the  case  of  an  alien  having 
no  nationality,  the  country  of  the  alien's 
last  habitual  residence)  have  resulted  in  a 
change  in  Oie  alien's  eligibility  for  asylum  ". 

(2)  Sitifsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "deter- 
mines that  the  alien"  and  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  the  following:  ", 
or  (2)  meets  a  condition  described  in  one  of 
the  subparagraphs  of  section  243(h)(2)". 

(3)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(d)  The  procedures  set  forth  in  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  proce- 
dure for  determining  asylum. ". 

(b)  Section  243(h)  (8  U.S.C.  1253(h))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
Tiew  paragraph: 

"(3)  An  application  for  relief  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  considered  to  be  an  ap- 
plication for  asylum  under  section  208  and 
shall  be  considered  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  set  forth  in  that  sectiorL  ". 

(c)  Section  222(f)  (8  U.S.C.  1202(f))  U  re- 
designated as  "Sec.  222.  (f)(1)." 

(d)  Section  222(f)  (8  U.S.C.  1202(f))  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  sut>section  (f)(2) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  records  or  any  document  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  Department  of 
State,  or  any  other  (Sovemment  agency,  or 
foreign  government,  pertaining  to  Oie  issu- 
ance or  denial  of  any  application  for 
asylum,  refugee  status,  withholding  of  de- 
portation under  sections  207,  208,  and 
243(h)  of  this  Act,  or  any  other  application 
arising  under  a  claim  of  persecution  on  ac- 
count of  race,  religion,  political  opinion,  na- 
tionality, or  membership  in  a  particular 
social  group  shall  be  confidential  and 
exempt  from  disclosure  and  shall  be  used 
only  for  the  formulation,  amendment,  ad- 
ministration, or  enforcement  of  the  immi- 
gration, nationality,  and  oOier  laws  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  discretion  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  Oie  Secretary  of  Slate,  as  the 
case  may  be,  certified  copies  of  such  records 
may  be  Tnade  avaUable  to  a  court  which  cer- 
tifies that  the  information  contained  in 
sudi  records  is  needed  by  Die  court  in  the  in- 
terests of  Oie  ends  affustice  in  a  case  pend- 
ing before  Oie  court ". 

EmCTtVE  DATES  AND  TRANSmON 

Sec.  125.  (a)(1)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  section,  the  amendments  made 
by  this  part  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act 

(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  the  amendments  made  by  this  part 
(other  than  those  made  by  sections  121(a), 
123(a)(2),  123(a)(5),  123(a)(9).  and  124(b)) 
shall  not  apply  to— 

(i)  any  extAusion  or  deportation  proceed- 
ing (or  adminUtrative  or  fudicial  review 


thereof)  tohich  was  initiated  before  the  hear- 
ing transition  date  (designated  under  sub- 
section (c)(1)(A)),  or 

(ii)  to  any  application  for  asylum  filed 
before  the  asylum  transition  date  (designat- 
ed under  subsection  (c)(1)(B)). 
In  the  case  of  such  proceedings  and  such  ap- 
plications initiated  before  such  dates  which 
continue  after  such  dates,  the  United  States 
Immigration  Board  shall  provide  Oiat  im- 
migration fudges  may  assume  and  perform 
such  functions  of  special  inquiry  officers  as 
may  be  appropriate  and  consistent  with 
their  duties  as  immigration  fudges. 

(B)  Paragraphs  (1)(B),  (3),  (4),  and  (6)  of 
section  208(a)  and  section  208(b)  of  Oie  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (as  amended 
by  section  124(a)  of  this  part)  shaU  apply  to 
applications  for  asylum  made  after  Oie  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that— 

(i)  in  the  case  of  an  alien  against  whom 
exclusion  or  deportation  proceedings  have 
been  instituted  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  Oie  restriction  of  para- 
graph  (l)(B)(i)  of  section  208(a)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  (as  so 
amended)  shall  apply  to  asylum  applica- 
tions made  more  than  fourteen  days  after 
Oie  date  of  Oie  enactment  of  this  Act  (rather 
than  ttie  date  of  the  service  of  the  notice  of 
such  exclusion  or  deportation  proceeding), 
and 

(ii)  references  in  ttie  last  sentence  of  para- 
graph (3)  and  in  paragraph  (6)  of  such  sec- 
tion to  an  immigration  fudge  stiall  be 
deemed  (before  Oie  asylum  transition  date) 
to  be  a  reference  to  a  special  inquiry  officer 
conducting  Oie  asylum  tiearing. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
121(b)  stiall  apply  to  deportation  proceed- 
ings pending  on  or  commenced  after  Oie 
date  of  ttie  enactment  of  this  Act 

(b)(1)  The  Attorney  General  stiall  appoint 
Oie  (Jhairman  and  oOier  members  of  ttie 
United  States  Immigration  Board  (hereafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  Oie  "Board") 
not  later  ttian  forty-five  days  after  ttie  date 
of  Oie  enactment  of  this  Act 

(2)  The  Chairman,  in  consultation  U)ith 
ttie  Attorney  General,  shall  designate  a  date, 
not  later  than  forty-five  days  after  the 
Chairman  and  a  majority  of  Oie  members  of 
Oie  Board  are  appointed,  on  which  Oie 
Board  stiall  assume  Oie  present  functions  of 
Oie  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  (under 
existing  rules  and  regulations). 

(3)(A)  The  Chairman  shall  provide 
promptly  for  estat>lishment  of  interim  final 
rules  of  practice  and  procedure  which  wiU 
apply  to  the  Board  (wtien  not  acting  as  the 
Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  under  para- 
graph (2>t  and  immigration  judges  under 
Oie  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  after 
Oie  tiearing  transition  date  or  asylum  tran- 
sition date,  designated  under  siU>section 
(c)(1),  as  Oie  case  may  be. 

(B)  Not  later  than  sixty  days  after  Oie  date 
such  interim  final  rules  are  established,  the 
Attorney  General  shaU  appoint  at  least  ten 
immigration  judges  wtio  are  qualified  to  be 
designated  to  hear  asylum  cases  under  sec- 
tion 208  of  ttie  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  The  Board  shaU  provide  for  such 
special  training  of  these  immigration  fudges 
as  it  deems  appropriate. 

(c)(1)  In  order  to  provide  for  Oie  orderly 
transfer  of  proceedings  from  Oie  existing 
special  inquiry  system  to  Oie  immigration 
fudge  system,  Oie  Board,  in  consultation 
with  the  Attorney  General  stiaU  dengnate— 
(A)  a  'hearing  transition  date",  to  be  not 
later  ttian  forty-five  days  after  Oie  date  in- 
terim final  rules  of  practice  and  procedure 
are  establistied  under  subsection  (b)(3)(A), 
and 


(B)  an  "asylum  transition  date",  after  the 
establishment  of  interim  final  rules  of  prac- 
tice and  procedure  respecting  applications 
for  asylum  and  after  Oie  appointment  and 
designation  of  immigration  fudges  under 
subsection  (b)(3)(B). 

(2)  During  the  period  before  the  hearing 
transition  date  or  Oie  asylum  transition 
date  (in  the  case  of  asylum  hearings),  ony 
proceeding  or  tiearing  under  Oie  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  which  may  be  con- 
ducted by  a  special  inquiry  officer  may  be 
conducted  by  an  individual  appointed  and 
qualified  as  an  immigration  fudge  in  ac- 
cordance with  all  the  rules  and  procedures 
otherwise  applicable  to  a  special  inquiry  of- 
ficer's conduct  of  such  proceeding  or  tiear- 
ing. 

(d)  Individuals  acting  as  special  inquiry 
officers  on  Oie  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  on  Oie  hearing  transition  date  may 
(without  regard  to  oOier  provisions  of  lawt 
assume  Oie  duties  of  an  acting  immigration 
fudge  after  such  transition  date  during  the 
period  ending  two  years  after  Oie  date  of  Oie 
enactment  of  this  Act  If  sucti  individuals 
remain  in  such  capacity  through  Oie  end  of 
such  period  and  have  not  been  appointed  to 
Oie  United  States  Immigration  Board  or  as 
immigration  fudges,  Oien  they  shaU  be 
deemed,  for  purposes  of  continuing  employ- 
ment in  ttie  Department  of  Justice,  to  have 
been  employed  by  Oie  Department  as  special 
inquiry  officers  during  such  period. 

(e)(1)  The  enactment  of  this  part  shaU  not 
result  in  any  loss  of  rights  or  powers,  inter- 
ruption of  jurisdiction,  or  prefudice  to  mat- 
ters pending  in  ttie  Board  of  Immigration 
Appeals  or  before  special  inquiry  officers  on 
Oie  day  before  this  Act  takes  effect 

(2)  Under  rules  estoMished  by  Oie  Ctiair- 
man  of  Oie  United  Stales  ImmigrxUion 
Board,  with  respect  to  exclusion  and  depor- 
tation cases  pending  as  of  Oie  tiearing  tran- 
sition date  and  applications  for  asylum 
pending  as  of  Oie  asylum  transition  date, 
ttie  United  States  Immigration  Board  stiaU 
be  deemed  to  be  a  continuation  of  Oie  Board 
of  Immigration  Appeals  and  immigration 
fudges  stiaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  continuation 
of  special  inquiry  officers  for  Oie  purposes  of 
effectuating  ttie  continuation  of  aU  existing 
powers,  rights,  and  jurisdiction. 

(f)  The  Attorney  General  shaU  provide  that 
in  Oie  case  of  meml>ers  of  Oie  Board  of  Im- 
migration Appeals  who— 

(1)  Iiave  served  for  a  period  of  at  least 
three  years, 

(2)  are  not  appointed  as  members  of  the 
United  States  Immigration  Board  or  as  im- 
migration fudges,  and 

(3)  continue  to  be  employed  by  Oie  Attor- 
ney General  after  Oie  date  Oie  functions  of 
Oie  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals  are  as- 
sumed by  ttie  United  States  Immigration 
Board, 

there  stiall  be  no  reduction  in  grade  or  com- 
pensation for  one  year  after  Oie  date  of  ter- 
mination of  Oie  individual's  membership  on 
the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals. 

technical  and  CONFORMINO  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  126.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
234  (8  U.S.C.  1124)  is  amended  by  strUcing 
out  "special  inquiry  officers"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "immigration  fudges". 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  235  (8 
U.S.C.  1225)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  StrUcing  out  "special  inquiry  offi- 
cers" in  ttie  first  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "immigration  fudges", 

(B)  by  StrUcing  out  ",  including  special  in- 
quiry officers, "  in  Oie  fourth  sentence  and 
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ifuerHng  in  lieu  Oiereof  "and  any  imwMm- 
tion  Judge". 

(Ct  bt  MtrHdng  out  ",  including  tpecial  in- 
Quim  offteen, "  in  the  sixth  sentence, 

(D)  Ini  striking  out  "and  special  inguim 
officers"  in  the  sixth  sentence  and  inserting 
in  Heu  thereof  "and  immigration  judges", 
and 

(E)  bw  striking  out  "special  inquiry  ofji- 
eer"  each  place  it  appears  in  the  seventh 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "im- 
migration judge". 

<Z)  Subsection  (bi  of  such  section  U 
amended  fry  striking  out  "a  special  inquiry 
officer  for  further  inquiry"  in  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an 
immigmtion  judge  for  an  exclusion  hear- 
ing". 

(3J  Subsection  fe)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(A>  by  striking  out  "or  to  the  special  in- 
quiry officer  during  the  examination  before 
either  of  mcA  officers"  in  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "during  the  ex- 
amination or  an  immigration  judge  during 
an  exdution  hearing", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "no  further  inquiry  by 
a  special  inquiry  officer"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "no  fur- 
ther examination  or  exclusion  hearing", 

(CJ  by  striking  out  "inquiry  or  further  in- 
quiry" in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "examination  or  tiearing", 

<D)  by  striking  out  "any  inquiry  or  further 
inquiry  by  a  special  inquiry  officer"  in  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"any  examination  or  hearing",  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "an  itujuiry  Itefbre  a 
special  inquiry  officer"  in  the  third  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  exclusion 
hearing  before  an  immigration  judge". 

(c)(1)  Sections  10S(a)(2),  236,  and  242(b) 
(8  V.SC.  110Safa)f2).  1126,  12S2(h))  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "A"  and  "a"  each 
place  either  appears  before  "special  inquiry 
officer"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "An" 
and  "an",  respectively. 

(d)(1)  Sections  106(a)(2)  and  236  (8  V.S.C. 
ltOSa(a)(2),  1226)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "special  tn^try  officer"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "immigration  judge" 
each  place  it  appears. 

(2)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  236  (8  V.S.C. 
1226)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  to  read 
as  follows:  "An  immigration  judge  shall  con- 
duct proceedings  under  this  section. ", 

(B)  by  strUcing  out  "for  further  inquiry"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "for  an  exclusion  hearing", 

(C)  by  striking  out  "at  the  inquiry"  in  the 
third  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"at  the  hearing", 

(D)  by  striking  out  the  fourth  sentence, 

(E)  by  striking  out  "regulations  as  the  At- 
torney QenerxU  shall  prescribe"  in  the  fifth 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "rules 
as  the  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Immi- 
gration Board  shall  establish", 

(F)  by  striking  out  "inquiry"  in  the  sixth 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "hear- 
ing", and 

(G)  by  striking  out  "inquiry"  in  the  sev- 
enth sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"hearing". 

(3)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Attorney  General" 
in  the  first  and  fourth  sentences  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "United  States  Immigra- 
tion Board"  and  by  striking  out  the  third 
aentence. 

(4)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "to  the  Attorney 
General". 


(e)  Section  242(b)  (8  U.&C.  12S2(b))  U 
amended^— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "special  Inquiry  offi- 
cer" each  place  it  appears  in  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  seventh  sentences  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "immigration  judge", 

(2)  by  striking  out  "shall  administer 
oaths"  and  all  that  follows  through  "Attor- 
ney General, "  In  the  first  sentence, 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Attorney  (jeneral  shall 
prescribe"  in  the  second  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(Chairman  of  the  United 
States  Imml(rration  Board  sliall  estattlish", 

(4)  by  striking  out  "In  any  case"  and  all 
that  foUoiDS  through  "an  additional  immi- 
gration officer"  in  the  fourth  sentence  and 
insertirig  in  lieu  thereof  "An  immigration 
officer"  and  by  strikirui  out  "in  such  case 
such  additional  immigration  officer"  In 
that  sentence, 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  fifth  and  sixth  sen- 
tences, 

(6)  by  striking  out  "such  regulations"  and 
all  that  foUotos  through  "shall  prescribe"  in 
the  seventh  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "rules  as  are  estat>li^ied  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  United  States  Immigration 
Board", 

(7)  by  striking  out  "Such  remdatioiu"  In 
the  eighth  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Such  rules",  and 

(8)  by  striking  out  "Attorney  General  shall 
be  final"  in  the  tenth  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "immigration  judge  shall  be 
final  unless  reversed  on  appeal". 

(f)  The  last  sentence  of  section  273(d)  (8 
U.S.C.  1323(d))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"special  Inquiry  officers"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "immigration  judges". 

(g)  Section  292  (8  U.S.C.  1392)  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Ssc.  292.  In  any  proceeding  or  hearing 
befitre  an  immigration  judge  and  in  any 
appeal  before  the  United  States  Immigration 
Board  or  the  Attorney  General  from  any 
such  proceeding,  the  person  concerned  shall 
have  the  privUege  of  being  represented  (at 
no  expense  to  Oie  Government  and  at  no  un- 
reasonable delay)  by  suc/i  counsel,  author- 
ized to  practice  in  such  proceedings,  as  he 
shall  choose. ". 

(h)  Section  360(c)  (8  U.S.C.  lS03(c))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(and  appeals  thereof)"  in 
the  first  sentence  after  the  word  "proceed- 
ings", and 

(2)  by  StrUcing  out  the  second  sentence. 

(i)  Any  reference  in  section  203(h)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as  in 
effect  before  March  17,  1980,  to  a  special  in- 
quiry officer  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  refer- 
ence also  to  an  immigration  judge  under 
section  101(a)(43)  of  such  Act 

Part  D— Adjustment  or  Status 

LOnTATIONS  ON  ADJVSTHTNT  Of  NONTIflfiaRANTS 
TO  IMMIQRANT  STATUS  BY  VISA  ABUSOiS 

Stc.  131.  (a)  Section  24S(c)(2)  (8  U.S.C. 
12SS(c)(2))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "here- 
after continues  in  or  accepts  unauthorized 
employment  prior  to  filing  an  application 
for  adjustment  of  status"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "has  failed  to  maintain  continu- 
ously a  legal  status  since  entry  into  the 
United  States". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  applications  for  adjust- 
ment of  status  filed  before,  on,  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

Part  E— Deportation  Procsedinos 
burden  of  proof 

Sec.  141.  Section  291  (8  U.SC.  1361)  U 
amended  in  the  third  sentence  by  inserting 
"to  identify  himself  correctly  by  name  and 
natUmality  and"  after  "such  person". 


TTTLX  n-RBFORM  OF  LEGAL 
IMMIGRATION 

Part  A-Immiorants 

mnmUCAL  LaOTATTONS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  201 
(8  U.SC.  1151)  U  amended  to  read  as  fcH- 
lows: 

"(a)  Exclusive  of  special  immigrants  de- 
fined in  section  101(a)(27),  immigrants  bom 
to  permanent  resident  aliens  during  a  tem- 
porary visit  abroad,  immediate  relatives 
specified  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
immigrants  admitted  under  section  211(a) 
on  the  basis  of  a  prior  issuance  of  a  visa  to 
their  accompanying  parent  who  is  such  an 
immediate  relative,  tUiens  who  are  admitted 
or  granted  asylum  under  section  207  or  208, 
aliens  provided  records  of  permanent  resi- 
dence under  section  214(d),  and  aliens 
whose  status  is  adjusted  to  permanent  resi- 
dent status  under  section  245A,  aliens  bom 
In  a  foreign  state  or  dependent  area  who 
may  be  issued  immigrant  visas  or  who  may 
otherwise  acquire  the  status  of  an  alien  lato- 
fuUy  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  are  limited  to— 

"(1)  family  reunification  immigrants  de- 
scribed in  section  203(a)  and  immigrants 
admitted  under  section  211(a)  on  the  basis 
of  a  prior  issuance  of  a  visa  to  their  accom- 
panying parent  under  section  203(a),  in  a 
numl>er  not  to  exceed  in  any  fiscal  year  the 
numl)er  equal  to  (A)  three  hundred  and  fifty 
thotisand,  minus  (B)  the  sum  of  (i)  the 
numt>er  of  immediate  relatives  specified  in 
sul>section  (b)  of  this  section  who  in  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year  were  issued  immigrant 
visas  or  otherwise  acquired  the  status  of 
aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence,  (ii)  the 
number  of  immigrants  admitted  under  sec- 
tion 211(a)  on  Oie  basis  of  a  prior  issuance 
of  a  visa  to  their  accompanying  parent  who 
is  such  an  immediate  relative,  (Hi)  the 
numlter  of  immigrants  bom  to  permanent 
resident  aliens  during  a  temporary  visit 
almxid,  and  (iv)  Uie  numt>er  of  aliens  who 
in  the  previous  fiscal  year  were  provided 
records  of  permanent  residence  under  sec- 
tion 214(d),  plus  (C)  the  difference  Of  any) 
between  the  maximum  number  of  visas 
which  may  be  issued  under  paragraph  (2) 
during  the  prior  fiscal  year  and  the  numl>er 
of  visas  issued  under  that  paragraph  during 
Uiat  year,  and  not  to  exceed  in  any  of  the 
first  three  quarters  of  any  fiscal  year  27  per 
centum  of  the  numerical  limitation  for  aU  of 
such  fiscal  year,  and 

"(2)  independent  immigrants  described  in 
section  203(b)  and  immigrants  admitted 
under  section  211(a)  on  the  basis  of  a  prior 
issuance  of  a  visa  to  their  accompanying 
parent  under  section  203(b),  in  a  number 
not  to  exceed  in  any  fiscal  year  the  number 
equal  to  (A)  seventy-five  thousand,  minus 
(B)  Oie  number  of  special  immigrants  (other 
than  those  described  in  section 
101(a)(27)(A))  who  in  the  previous  fiscal 
year  were  issued  immigrant  visas  or  other- 
wise acquired  tfie  status  of  aliens  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perTnanent 
residence,  plus  <C)  the  difference  (if  any)  be- 
tween the  maximum  number  of  visas  which 
may  be  issued  under  paragraph  (1)  during 
the  prior  fiscal  year  and  the  number  of  visas 
issued  under  that  paragraph  during  that 
year,  and  not  to  exceed  in  any  of  the  first 
three  quarters  of  any  fiscal  year  27  per 
centum  of  the  numerical  limitation  for  all  of 
such  fiscal  year. ". 

(b)  Section  202(a)  (8  U.SC.  llS2(a))  U 
amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  "(a)  No  perton"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "ta)(l)  Except  a*  spe- 
dfleaUy  provided  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
(KbMCMon  and  In  section  101(a)(27).  201(b). 
203,  and  214(dJ.  no  person". 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".  except  as  specifical- 
ly" and  all  that  follows  up  to  the  period  at 
the  end.  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graph  (B),  the  total  number  of  natives  of 
any  single  foreign  stale  who  are  Issued  Im- 
migrant visas  or  may  otherwise  acquire  the 
status  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence  under  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  of  section  203  or  lo/io  are  admitted  under 
section  211(a)  on  the  basis  of  a  prior  issu- 
ance of  a  visa  to  their  accompanying  parent 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  203 
shall  not  exceed  In  any  fiscal  year— 

"(I)  twenty  thousand.  In  the  case  of  any 
foreign  stale  other  than  a  foreign  state  con- 
tiguous to  the  United  States,  or 

"(ID  forty  thousand  (or  the  number  deter- 
mined under  subparxigraph  (C>),  in  the  case 
of  any  foreign  state  contiguous  to  the 
United  States. 

"(B)  If  in  a  fiscal  year  the  total  number  of 
immediate  relatives  specified  in  section 
201(b),  immigrants  admitted  under  section 
211(a)  on  the  ImsIs  of  a  prior  issuance  of  a 
visa  to  their  accompanying  parent  who  is 
such  an  immediate  relative,  aliens  provided 
records  of  permanent  residence  under  sec- 
tion 214(d),  and  special  immigrants  defined 
in  section  101(a)(27)  (other  than  those  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  thereof)  who 
were  issued  immigrant  visas  or  otherwise 
acquired  the  status  of  aliens  lawfully  admit- 
ted to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence who  are  natives  of  a  particular  for- 
eign state  exceeded  twenty  thousand,  then 
the  numerictU  limitation  applicable  to  that 
state  in  the  following  fiscal  year  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  Shan  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  such  excess. 

"(C)  If  in  any  fiscal  year  the  number  of 
alieiu  chargeable  to  a  contiguous  foreign 
state  who  are  issued  immigrant  visas  or  oth- 
erwise acquire  the  status  of  an  alien  lawful- 
ly admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  is  less  than  forty  thousand, 
then  in  the  following  fiscal  year  the  number 
to  be  used  In  clause  (ii)  of  subparagraph  (A) 
for  the  other  contiguous  foreign  state  shall 
be  forty  thousand  plus  the  amount  of  the  dif- 
ference. . 

PREFERENCE  AND  NONPREFERENCE  ALLOCATION 
srSTEHS 

Sec.  202.  (a)(1)  Section  203  (8  U.S.C.  1163) 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b) 
through  (e)  as  subsections  (e)  t/irauff/i  (h), 
respectively,  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  foUoxoing: 

"(a)  Preference  Allocation  for  Family 
Reunification  iMMiaRANTS.-Allens  subject  to 
the  numerical  limitation  specified  in  sec- 
tion 201(a)(1)  for  family  reunification  im- 
migrants shall  be  allotted  visas  as  follows: 

"(1)  Unmarried  sons  and  davohters  of 
crnzENS.— Qualified  immigrants  who  are  the 
unmarried  sons  or  daughters  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  allocated  visas  in 
a  number  not  to  exceed  IS  per  centum  of 
such  numerical  limitation,  plus  any  visas 
not  required  for  the  class  specified  in  para- 
graph (4). 

"(2)  Spouses  and  children  of  permanent 
RESIDENT  ALIENS.— Qualified  immigrants  who 
are  the  spouses  or  children  of  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence  or 


who  (A)  as  of  May  27,  1982,  had  received  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  made  on  their  behalf  for 
preference  status  by  reason  of  the  rtiatlon- 
ship  described  in  this  paragraph  as  in  effect 
on  such  date,  and  (B)  continue  to  qtuUify 
under  the  terms  of  the  Act  as  in  effect  on 
such  date  shall  be  allocated  visas  in  a 
number  rutt  to  exceed  65  per  centum  of  such 
numerical  limitation,  plus  any  visas  not  re- 
quired for  the  class  specified  In  paragraph 
(1). 

"(3)  Married  sons  and  davohters  of  crn- 
ZENS.— Qualified  immigrants  who  are  the 
married  sons  or  married  daughters  of  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  shall  be  allocated 
visas  in  a  numl>er  not  to  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  such  numerical  limitation,  plus 
any  visas  not  required  for  the  classes  speci- 
fied in  pamgraphs  (1)  and  (2). 

"(4)  Unmarried  brothers  and  sisters  of 
cmzEia  and  previovs  fifth  preference.— 

"(A)  (jualifled  Immigrants  who  are  the  un- 
married l>rothers  or  sisters  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  if  such  citizetu  are  at  least 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  and 

"(B)  qualified  immigrants  who  (i)  as  of 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  ImmUnation 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1983  had  re- 
ceived approval  of  a  petition  made  on  their 
Itehalffor  preference  status  by  reason  of  the 
r^ationshlp  described  in  paragraph  (5)  of 
section  203(a)  of  this  Act  as  in  effect  on  the 
day  iKfore  such  date,  and  (ii)  continue  to 
qualify  under  the  terms  of  this  Act  as  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  svc/i  date, 
shall  be  allocated  visas  in  a  number  not  to 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  such  numerical  lim- 
itation, plus  any  visas  not  required  for  the 
classes  specified  in  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(3).". 

"(b)  Preference  and  Nonpreference  Allo- 
cation FOR  Independent  IsaaoRAMTS.— Aliens 
subject  to  the  numerical  limitation  specified 
in  section  201(a)(2)  for  independent  immi- 
grants shall  be  allocated  visas  as  follows: 

"(1)  Aliens  who  are  members  of  the  pro- 
fessions HOLDING  doctoral  DEOREES  OR 
ALIENS     OF    EXCEPTIONAL     ABILITY.— Qualified 

immigrants  who  are  members  of  the  profes- 
sions holding  doctoral  degrees  (or  the  equiv- 
alent degree)  or  who  because  of  their  excep- 
tional atrility  in  the  sciences,  arts,  or  busi- 
ness, will  substantially  benefit  prospectiv^y 
the  national  economy,  cultural  or  educa- 
tional interests,  or  welfare  of  the  United 
States,  and  whose  services  in  the  sciences, 
arts,  professions,  or  business  are  sought  by 
an  employer  in  the  United  States,  shall  be 
allocated  visas.  The  Attorney  General  may, 
when  he  deems  it  to  be  in  the  national  inter- 
est, waive  the  requirement  of  the  preceding 
sentence  that  an  alien's  services  in  Oie  sci- 
ences, arts,  professions,  or  tmsiness  be 
sought  by  an  employer  in  the  United  States. 
In  determining  under  this  paragraph  wheth- 
er an  immigrant  has  exceptional  ability,  the 
possession  of  a  degree,  diploma,  certificate, 
or  similar  award  from  a  college,  university, 
school  or  other  institution  of  learning  or  a 
license  to  practice  or  certification  for  a  par- 
ticular profession  or  occupation  shall  not  by 
itself  be  considered  su^cient  evidence  of 
such  exceptional  ability. 

"(2)  |.V«7Tjjn  woRFXRS.—Qualified  immi- 
grants who  are  capable  of  performing  skilled 
labor,  not  of  a  temporary  or  seasonal 
nature,  for  which  qualified  workers  are  not 
available  in  the  United  States,  sfiall  be  allo- 
cated any  visas  not  required  for  the  classes 
specified  in  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  Investors.— Qualified  immigrants 
toAo  have  invested,  or  established  to  the  At- 
torney General  their  intention  to  invest, 
sultstantial  capital  (in  an  amount  set  by  the 


Attorney  General  and  not  leu  than 
8250,000)  in  an  enterprise  in  the  United 
States  of  which  the  alien  will  be  a  principal 
manager  and  which  urill  benefit  the  United 
States  economy  and  create  full-time  employ' 
ment  for  ruit  fewer  than  four  eligible  indir 
viduaU  (as  defined  in  section  214(c)(3)(D)). 
other  than  the  spouse  or  children  of  such  im- 
migrant, shall  be  allocated  any  visas  not  re- 
quired for  the  classes  specified  in  para- 
graphs  (1)  and  (2),  tnit  in  a  number  not  to 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  such  numerical  lim- 
itation. 

"(4)  Nonpreference  aliens.— Visas  author- 
ized in  any  fiscal  year  under  section 
201(a)(2),  less  those  required  for  issuance  to 
the  classes  specified  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3),  shall  be  made  available  to  other 
qualified  immigrants  in  the  chronological 
order  in  which  they  qualify.  No  immigrant 
visa  shall  be  issued  under  this  paragraph  to 
an  adopted  child  or  prospective  adopted 
child  of  a  United  States  citizen  or  lawfully 
resident  alien  unleu  (A)  a  valid  home  study 
has  been  favorably  recommended  by  an 
agency  of  the  Slate  of  the  child's  proposed 
residence,  or  by  an  agency  authorized  by 
that  State  to  conduct  such  a  study,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  child  adopted  abroad,  by  an  appro- 
priate public  or  private  adoption  agency 
which  is  licensed  in  the  United  States,  and 
(B)  the  child  has  been  irrevocably  released 
for  immigration  and  adoption.  No  natural 
parent  or  prior  adoptive  parent  of  any  such 
child  shall  thereafter,  by  virtue  of  such  par- 
entage, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  this  Act  No  immigrant  xnsa 
shall  otherwise  be  issued  under  this  para- 
graph to  an  unmarried  child  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  except  a  child  who  is  accompany- 
ing or  following  to  join  his  natural  parent 

An  immigrant  xnsa  stiall  not  be  issued  to  an 
immigrant  under  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (4) 
until  Uie  consular  officer  is  in  receipt  of  a 
determination  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  pursuant  to  the  provision*  of  section 
212(a)(14).  The  provisions  of  sections 
212(d)(ll)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any 
alien  petitioning  to  be  classified  as  a  prefer- 
ence immigrant  under  paragraph  (1). 

"(c)  Guide  for  Allocation  Between  Pref- 
erence Systems.— Where  it  is  determined 
that  the  maximum  number  of  visas  will  be 
made  available  under  section  202(a)(2)  to 
natives  of  any  single  foreign  state  (defined 
in  section  202(b))  or  any  dependent  area 
(defined  in  section  202(c))  in  any  fiscal 
year,  in  determining  whether  to  provide  for 
visas  to  such  natives  under  Uie  preference 
system  described  in  suluection  (a)  or  that 
described  in  subsection  (b),  visa  numbers 
with  respect  to  natives  of  that  stale  shall  be 
allocated  (to  ttie  extent  practicable  and  oth- 
erwise consistent  with  this  section)  in  a 
manner  so  that  the  ratio  of— 

"(1)  the  sum  of  (A)  the  number  of  family 
reunification  immigrants  described  in  sulh 
section  (a),  and  (B)  the  number  of  immedi- 
ate relatives  specified  in  section  201(b),  im- 
migrants bom  to  permanent  residents 
during  a  temporary  visit  abroad,  immi- 
grants admitted  under  section  211(a)  on  the 
bam  of  a  prior  issuance  of  a  xjisa  to  Oieir 
accompanying  parent  who  is  such  an  imme- 
diate relative  or  under  section  203(a),  and 
aliens  provided  records  of  permanent  resi- 
dence under  section  214(d),  who  are  natives 
of  such  state  and  who  are  issued  immigrant 
visas  or  otherwise  acquire  the  status  of 
aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  in  that  fiscal 
year,  to 
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"I2i  the  ram  of  (A)  the  number  of  inde- 
pendent immUtnty^tt  detcribed  in  subsection 
fbJ,  and  <B)  the  number  of  special  immi- 
grants defined  in  section  101(a)t27)  (other 
than  those  described  in  subpamorajth  (AJ 
thereof)  and  immigrants  admitted  undtr 
section  211<a)  on  the  basis  of  a  prior  issu- 
ance of  a  vi«a  to  their  accompanying  parent 
under  section  203(bJ,  who  are  natives  of 
sudi  state  and  toAo  are  issued  immigrant 
visas  or  otherwise  aajuire  the  status  of 
aliens  lawfuUy  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  in  that  fiscal 
year, 
is  equal  to  4.95  to  1. 

"fdJd)  A  spouse  or  child  as  defined  in  sub- 
paragraj^  (A),  (Bf,  (CK  (D),  or  (E>  of  section 
101(b)(1)  shall,  if  not  otherwise  entitled  to 
an  immigrant  status  and  the  immediate  is- 
suance of  a  visa  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b), 
be  entitled  to  the  same  status,  and  the  same 
order  of  consideration  provided  in  the  re- 
spective subsection,  if  accompanying  or  fol- 
lowing to  join,  his  spouse  or  parent 

"(2)  Waiting  lists  of  applicants  for  visas 
under  this  section  shall  be  maintained  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  State. ". 

(2)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section,  as  so  re- 
designated, is  amended— 

(A)  6v  inserting  "or  under  subsection  (b)" 
after  "sut>section  (a)"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears, and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)"  the 
second  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  liev. 
thereof  "the  respective  subsection". 

(b)  Section  202  (8  U.S.C.  1152)  U  amended 
tty  striking  out  sultsection  (e),  section  204  (8 
V.S.C.  1154)  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (f),  and  section  245(b)  (8  U.S.C. 
1255(b))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "202(e) 
or". 

(c)(1)(A)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  203  (8 
V.S.C.  1153),  as  redesignated  by  subsection 
(a)(1),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "para- 
graphs (1)  through  (6)  of  subsection  (a)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (a)  or 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  of 
subsection  (b)". 

(B)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section,  as  so  re- 
designated, is  amended  by  striking  out 
"paragraphs  (1)  through  (6)  of  subsection 
(a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sul>sec- 
tion  (a)  or  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  of 
subsection  (b)"  each  place  it  appears. 

(2)(A)  SubsecHon  (a)  of  section  204  (8 
U.S.C.  1154)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1),  (4),  or 
(5)  of  section  203(a)"  and  iruerting  in  lieu 
thereof  "paragraph  (1)  or  (3)  of  section 
203(a)", 

(ii)  fty  striking  out  "section  203(a)(3)"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (1)  or 
(3)  of  section  203(b)",  and 

(Hi)  by  striking  out  ■203(a)(6)"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "203(b)(2)". 

(B)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  203(a)  (3) 
or  (6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  Oiereof  "para- 
graph (1)  or  (2)  of  section  203(b)". 

(d)  Section  241(a)(9)  (8  U.S.C.  1251(a)(9)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(9)",  and 

(2)  by  strUcing  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ", 
or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  was  admitted  as  an  independent  im- 
migrant descrH>ed  in  paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 203(b)  arid  by  the  end  of  the  one-year 
period  following  the  date  of  entry  failed  to 
invest  substantial  capital  in  an  enterprise 
in  the  United  States  as  reguired  in  such 


paragraph  or,  having  made  such  invest- 
ment, has  failed  without  good  cause  to 
maintain  such  an  investment  for  a  period  of 
at  least  one  year  after  the  date  of  such  entry 
or  after  the  date  such  substantial  invest- 
ment was  made,  whicfiever  date  was  later;". 

LABOR  CERTmCATlON 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Paragraph  (14)  of  section 
212(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1182(a))  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "(A)"  arid  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "(A)  there  are  not  sufficient 
qualified  workers  avaiZoMe  in  the  United 
States  in  the  occupatioru  in  which  the 
aliens  will  be  employed;  (B)  sufficient  toorfc- 
ers  in  the  United  States  could  not  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  6e  trained  for  such 
occupations  by  (or  through  funds  provided 
by)  potential  employers;  and  (C)  the  employ- 
ment of  alieru  in  such  occupations  wiU  not 
adversely  affect  the  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions of  workers  in  the  United  States  who 
are  similarly  employed  In  malcing  such  de- 
terminations the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  use 
latmr  market  information  witttout  reference 
to  the  specific  job  opportunity  for  which  cer- 
tification is  requested  An  alien  on  behalf  of 
to/tom  a  certification  is  sought  mxist  have  an 
offer  of  employment  from  an  employer  in  the 
United  States.  The  exclusion  of  alieru  under 
this  paragraph  shall  only  apply  to  prefer- 
ence immigrants  described  in  section  203(b) 
(1)  and  (2)  and  to  nonpreference  immi- 
grants  described  in  section  203(b)(4).  Deci- 
sions of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  made  pursu- 
ant to  this  paragraph,  including  the  issu- 
ance and  content  of  regulations  and  the  use 
of  labor  market  information  under  this 
paragraph,  shall  be  reviewable  by  an  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States, 
but  the  court  shall  not  set  aside  such  a  deci- 
sion unless  there  is  compelling  evidence  that 
the  Secretary  made  such  decision  in  an  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  manner:". 

(b)  Section  212(d)  (8  U.S.C.  1181(d))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(11)  The  requirement  in  paragraph  (14) 
of  subsection  (a)  relating  to  an  offer  of  em- 
ployment from  an  employer  in  the  United 
States  may  be  waived  with  respect  to  any 
alien  seeking  to  enter  the  United  States  as 
an  immigrant  under  section  203(b)(1),  if  the 
Attorney  General  deems  it  to  l)e  in  the  na- 
tional interest ". 

a-4  SPECIAL  itnaaRAHTS 
Sec.  204.  (a)  Section  101(a)(27)  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(a)(27))  is  amended  by  strilcing  out  "or" 
at  the  end  of  sut>paragraph  (G),  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(H)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'V  or",  ond 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  following  new 
suttparagraph: 

"(I)(i)  an  immigrant  who  is  the  unmar- 
ried son  or  daughter  of  an  officer  or  employ- 
ee, or  of  a  former  officer  or  employee,  of  an 
international  organization  described  in 
paragraph  (15)(G)(i),  and  (I)  while  main- 
taining the  status  of  a  nonimmigrant  under 
paragraph  ll5)(G)(iv)  or  paragraph  (15)(N), 
has  resided  and  been  physically  present  in 
the  United  States  within  seven  years  of  the 
date  of  application  for  a  visa  or  for  adjust- 
ment of  status  to  a  status  under  this  sub- 
paragraph and  for  a  period  or  periods  aggre- 
gating at  least  seven  years  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  tu>enty-one  years,  and  (ID  ap- 
plies for  admission  under  this  subparagraph 
no  later  than  his  twenty-fifth  birthday  or  six 
months  after  the  date  this  subparagraph  is 
enacted,  whichever  is  later; 

"(ii)  an  immigrant  who  is  the  surviving 
spouse  of  a  deceased  officer  or  employee  of 


such  an  international  organisation,  and  (I) 
while  maintaining  the  status  of  a  nonimmi- 
grant under  paragraph  (15)(G)(iv)  or  para- 
graph (15)(N),  has  resided  and  been  phys- 
ically present  in  the  United  States  toithin 
seven  years  of  the  date  of  application  for  a 
visa  or  for  adjustment  of  status  to  a  status 
under  this  subparagraph  and  for  a  period  or 
periods  aggregating  at  least  fifteen  years 
prior  to  the  death  of  such  officer  or  employ- 
ee, and  (II)  appliea  for  admission  under  this 
subparagraph  no  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  such  death  or  six  months  after 
the  date  this  subparagraph  is  enacted, 
whichever  is  later; 

"(Hi)  an  immigrant  who  is  a  retired  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  such  an  international  or- 
ganization, and  (I)  while  maintaining  the 
status  of  a  nonimmigrant  under  jHiragraph 
(lS)(G)(iv),  has  resided  and  been  physically 
present  in  the  United  States  within  seven 
years  of  the  date  of  application  for  a  iHsa  or 
for  adjustment  of  status  to  a  status  under 
this  sultparagraph  and  for  a  period  or  peri- 
ods aggregating  at  least  fifteen  years  prior 
to  the  officer  or  employee's  retirement  from 
any  such  international  organization,  and 
(II)  applies  for  admission  under  this  sub- 
paragraph (i)  on  or  before  December  31, 
1992  and  (ii)  no  later  than  six  months  after 
the  date  of  such  retirement  or  six  months 
after  the  date  this  sul>paragraph  is  enacted, 
whictiever  is  later;  or 

"(iv)  an  immigrant  who  is  the  spouse  of  a 
retired  officer  or  employee  accorded  the 
status  of  special  immigrant  under  clause 
(Hi),  accompanying  or  following  to  join 
such  retired  officer  or  employee  as  a  member 
of  his  immediate  family. ". 

(b)  Section  101(a)(15)  (8  U.S.C. 
1101(a)(15))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or" 
at  the  end  of  suttparagraph  (L),  by  strilcing 
out  ttie  period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(SI)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(N)(i)  the  parent  of  on  alien  accorded  the 
status  of  special  immigrant  under  para- 
graph (27)(I)(i),  but  oray  if  and  while  the 
alien  is  a  child,  or 

"(ii)  a  child  of  such  parent  or  of  an  alien 
accorded  the  status  of  a  special  immigrant 
under  paragraph  (27)(I)  (ii),  (Hi),  or  (iv).". 

EmCnVE  DATES  AMD  TRANSITION 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  amendments  made  l>y 
sections  201,  202,  and  203  shall  apply  to  Oie 
admission  of  aliens  to  the  United  States  on 
and  after  October  1,  1984.  The  amendments 
made  try  section  204  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 

(b)(1)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  filed  under 
section  204(a)  of  Vie  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  iKfore  October  1,  1984,  such  pe- 
tition shall  be  deemed,  as  of  such  date,  to  be 
a  petition  for  the  new  corresponding  prefer- 
ence or  nonpreference  status  (as  defined  in 
paragraph  (2)),  and  the  priority  date  for 
such  petition  shall  remain  in  effect 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  term 
"new  corresponding  preference  or  nonprefer- 
ence status"  means,  in  the  case  of  a  petition 
fora— 

(A)  preference  status  described  in  secUon 
203(a)(1)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  (as  in  effect  on  September  30.  1984), 
the  preference  status  descrH>ed  in  such  sec- 
tion as  in  effect  after  such  date; 

(B)  preference  status  described  in  section 
203(a)(2)  of  such  Act  (as  in  effect  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984),  the  preference  status  descrilyed 
in  such  section  as  in  effect  after  such  date; 

(C)  preference  status  descrH>ed  in  section 
203(a)(3)  of  such  Act  (as  in  effect  on  Septem- 


ber 30,  1984),  the  preference  status  described 
in  both  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  section 
203(b)  of  such  Act  as  in  effect  after  such 
date; 

(D)  preference  status  described  in  section 
203(a)(4)  of  such  Act  (as  in  effect  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984),  the  preference  status  described 
in  section  203(a)(3)  of  such  Act  as  in  effect 
after  such  date; 

(E)  preference  status  descrH)ed  in  section 
203(a)(5)  of  such  Act  (as  in  effect  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984),  the  preference  status  described 
in  section  203(a)(4)  of  such  Act  as  in  effect 
after  such  date; 

(F)  preference  status  descril)ed  in  section 
203(a)(6)  of  such  Act  (as  in  effect  on  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984),  the  preference  status  described 
in  section  203(b)(2),  in  the  case  of  skilled 
labor,  or  the  nonpreference  statxu  described 
in  section  203(b)(4),  in  the  case  of  urukiUed 
labor,  of  such  Act  as  in  effect  after  such 
date;  and 

(0)  nonpreference  status  described  in  sec- 
tion 203(a)(7)  of  such  Act  (as  in  effect  on 
September  30,  1984),  the  preference  statuses 
described  in  both  paragrap?u  (3)  and  (4)  of 
section  203(b)  of  such  Act  (as  in  effect  after 
such  date)  in  the  case  of  investors  or  the 
nonpreference  described  in  section  203(b)(4) 
of  such  Act  (as  in  effect  after  such  date)  in 
the  case  of  noninvestors. 

(c)  When  an  immigrant  in  possession  of 
an  unexpired  immigrant  visa  issued  before 
October  1,  1984,  makes  application  for  ad- 
mission, his  admissibility  under  paragraphs 
(20)  and  (21)  of  section  212(a)  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  the  provisions  of  law  in  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  such  visa. 
Part  B—Nonimmiorants 
h-2  workers 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Paragraph  (15)(H)  of  section 
101(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1101(a))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "to  perform  temporary  services 
or  labor,  if  unemployed  persons  capable  of 
performing  such  service  or  lalnr  cannot  be 
found  in  this  country"  in  clause  (ii)  and  in- 
serHng  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  to  perform  agri- 
cultural labor  or  services,  as  defined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  regulations,  of  a  tem- 
porary or  seasonal  nature,  or  (b)  to  perform 
other  temporary  services  or  latmr". 

(b)  Section  214  (8  U.S.C.  1184)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
the  following  new  sentences:  "An  alien  may 
not  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  as  a 
nonimmigrant  under  section 
101(a)(15)(H)(ii)(a)  for  an  aggregate  period 
of  more  than  eight  months  in  any  calendar 
year,  except  in  the  case  of  agricultural  labor 
or  services  which  the  Secretary  of  Lat>or, 
Ixjore  ttie  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Im- 
migration Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1983, 
has  recognized  require  a  longer  period, 
which  may  exceed  otic  year.  An  alien  who 
u)as  admitted  to  ttie  United  States  as  a  non- 
immigrant under  section  101(a)(15)(H)(ii) 
during  the  preceding  five-year  period  may 
not  be  admitted  under  that  provision  if  the 
alien  molated  the  terms  of  any  such  previ- 
ous admission.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
provide  for  such  procedures  for  the  entry 
and  exit  of  nonimmigrants  descrH>ed  in  sec- 
tion 101(a)(15)(H)(ii)  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  section. ", 

(2)  by  inserHng  "(1)"  after  "(c)"  in  siUtsec- 
tion  (c), 

(3)  by  adding  at  ttie  end  of  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  paragraplis: 

"(2)(A)  A  petition  to  import  an  alien  as  a 
nonimmi^nint  under  section 

101(a)(15)(H)(ii)  may  not  be  approved  by 
the  Attorney  General  unless  the  petitioner 


has  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  for  a 
certijieation  that— 

"(i)  Oiere  are  not  sufficient  workers  wtio 
are  able,  willing,  qualified,  and  wfio  will  be 
atKtitoble  at  the  time  and  at  ttie  place 
needed  to  perform  ttie  labor  or  services  in- 
volved in  ttie  petition,  and 

"(H)  ttie  employment  of  ttie  alien  in  such 
labor  or  services  will  not  adversely  affect  the 
wages  and  vmrking  conditions  of  workers  in 
ttie  United  States  who  are  similarly  em- 
ployed 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  require  by  regu- 
lation, as  a  condition  of  issuing  ttie  certifi- 
cation, the  payment  of  a  fee  to  recover  ttie 
reasonable  costs  of  processing  applications 
for  certiflcatUm. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  may  not  Issue 
a  certifleatlon  under  subparagraph  (A)  if— 

"(I)  there  Is  a  strike  or  lockout  In  the 
course  of  a  labor  dispute  which,  under  the 
regulations,  precludes  such  certification;  or 

"(ii)  ttie  employer,  during  ttie  previous  tiro 
years,  employed  nonimmigrant  alieru  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  under  section 
101(a)(15)(H)(ii)  and  ttie  Secretary  of  Labor 
tias  determined  after  notice  and  opportuni- 
ty for  a  liearing,  ttiat  ttie  employer  during 
ttiat  period  substantially  rnolated  an  essen- 
tial term  or  condition  of  the  labor  certifica- 
tion with  respect  to  ttte  employment  of  do- 
mestic or  nonimmigrant  workers  or  has  not 
paid  a  penalty  (or  penalties)  for  such  viola- 
tions which  may  be  assessed  by  ttie  Secretary 
of  Lal>or,  except  ttiat  no  employer  may  be 
denied  certification  for  more  tlian  one  year 
for  any  such  violation. 

"(3)(A)  In  ttie  case  of  an  application  for  a 
labor  certification  under  section 
101(a)(15)(H)(ii)(a)— 

"(i)  ttie  Secretary  of  Labor  may  not  re- 
quire that  such  an  application  for  labor  cer- 
tification be  filed  more  ttian  eighty  days 
l>efore  ttie  first  date  ttie  employer  requires 
ttie  labor  or  services  of  ttie  alien; 

"(ID  ttie  Secretary  of  Labor  stiall  make, 
not  less  than  twenty  days  before  ttie  date 
such  labor  or  services  are  first  required  to  be 
performed  ttie  certification  descrH>ed  in 
paragraphs  (2)(A)  (i)  and  (ii)  if  on  employer 
has  complied  with  ttie  criteria  for  certifica- 
tion, including  ttie  recruitment  of  eligible 
Individuals  as  prescribed  by  ttie  Secretary, 
and  ttie  employer  does  not  actually  have,  or 
has  not  been  provided  with  referrals  of, 
qualified  eligible  individuals  who  haix 
agreed  to  perform  such  labor  or  services  on 
ttie  terms  and  conditions  of  a  job  offer 
which  meets  ttie  requirements  of  ttie  Secre- 
tary and  wtio  are  ottierwise  available,  except 
that  tlie  terms  of  such  labor  certification 
shall  remain  effective  only  if  ttie  employer 
continues  to  accept  for  employment  until 
the  date  ttie  aliens  depart  for  work  with  ttie 
employer,  qualified  eligible  individuals  who 
apply  to  ttie  employer  or  are  referred  to  ttie 
employer;  and 

"(Hi)  ttie  petition,  or  ttie  application  for  a 
certification,  may  be  filed  by  an  association 
representing  agricultural  producers  who  use 
agricultural  labor  or  services.  The  filing  of 
such  a  petition  or  application  on  a  mem- 
l>eT's  l)ehalf  does  not  relieve  the  member  of 
any  liability  for  representations  made  in 
such  petition  or  application  unless  the  asso- 
ciation is  ttie  sole  employer  of  all  alien  agri- 
cultural labor  or  services,  in  which  case  only 
ttie  association  stuM  be  liable  for  representa- 
tions made  In  such  petition  or  application. 

"(B)  Ttie  Secretary  of  Labor  stiall  provide 
for  an  expedited  procedure  for  ttie  review  of 
a  denial  of  certification  under  paragraph 
(2)  in  ttie  case  of  a  nonimmigrant  described 
in  section  101(a)(lS)(H)(ii)(a),  or  at  ttie  ap- 


plicant's request  a  de  novo  administrative 
hearing. 

"(C)  Ttie  Secretary  of  Labor  stiall  expedi- 
tiously matce  a  new  determination  on  ttu  re- 
quest for  certification  In  ttie  case  of  a  non- 
immigrant described  in  section 
101(a)(15)(H)(il)(a)  if  qualified  ellglbU  Indi- 
viduals are  not  actually  available  at  ttie 
time  such  latmr  or  services  are  required  and 
a  certification  was  denied  in  whole  or  in 
part  because  of  the  availability  of  qualified 
eligible  individuals.  If  ttu  employer  asserts 
ttiat  any  eligible  Individuals  who  have  t>een 
referred  are  not  qualified  ttie  burden  of 
proof  is  on  ttie  employer  to  establish  ttiat  ttie 
Individuals  referred  are  not  qualified  be- 
coiue  of  employment-related  reasons. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  this  paragrapfi,  ttie 
term  'eligible  indixHdual'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  employment  an  individual  wtio  it 
not  an  unauthorized  alien  (as  defined  in 
section  274A(a)(4))  with  respect  to  ttiat  em- 
ployment 

"(4)  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  In  consulta- 
tion with  ttie  Attorney  General  and  ttie  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  stiall  annually  report 
to  the  Congress  on  the  certificatioiu  proxHd- 
ed  under  this  subsection,  ttie  impact  of  . 
aliens  admitted  pursuant  to  such  certifica-  ■ 
tions  on  labor  conditions  in  ttie  United 
States,  and  on  compliance  of  employers  and 
nonimmigrants  with  ttie  tenns  and  condi- 
tions of  such  nonimmigrants'  admission  to 
ttie  United  Stales. 

"(5)  Tfiere  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  urith 
fiscal  year  1984,  $10,000,000  for  the  purposes 
(A)  of  recruiting  domestic  workers  for  tem- 
porary labor  and  services  which  might  oth- 
erwise be  performed  try  nonimmigrants  de- 
scribed in  section  101(a)(lS/(H)(ii),  and  (B) 
of  monitoring  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  such  nonimmigrants  (and  domestic 
workers  employed  by  ttie  same  employers) 
are  employed  in  ttie  United  States.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  is  authorized  to  take  such 
actions,  including  imposing  appropriate 
penalties  and  seelcing  appropriate  injunc- 
Hve  relief  and  specific  performance  of  con- 
tractual obligations,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assure  employer  compliance  with  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  under  this  subsec- 
tion. ",  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  ttie  end  ttie  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (at  and 
(c)  of  this  section  preempt  any  State  or  local 
law  regulating  admissUrility  of  nonimmi- 
grant workers. ". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
apply  to  petitions  and  applications  filed 
under  section  214(c)  of  ttie  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  on  or  after  the  first  day  of 
ttie  sixth  month  tteginning  after  ttie  date  of 
ttie  enactment  of  this  Act 

(d)  The  Attorney  General  in  consultation 
with  ttie  Secretary  of  Labor  and  in  connec- 
tion with  agricultural  labor  or  services,  ttie 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  approve  aU 
regulations  to  be  issued  implementing  ttie 
amendments  made  try  this  section.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  final 
regulations  implementing  ttie  amendments 
made  by  this  section  stiall  be  issued  on  an 
interim  or  ottier  basis,  not  later  than  the 
first  day  of  ttie  sixth  month  beginning  after 
ttie  date  of  ttie  enactment  of  this  Act 

STUDENTS 

Sec  212.  (a)  Section  212(e)  (8  U.S.C. 
1182(e))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)" after  "No  person", 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "training, "  tfte  fol- 
louHng:    "or    (2)    admitted    under    section 
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19HQJ11SI   tF)  or  (M)  or  uapiiHng  nuh 
atefw  after  odmiuion, ",  and 

ti)  by  atrikina  out  "clatue  dW"  in  Me 
aeeond  vroviao  and  in»erting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Oanee  (imHJ  or  claute  (2)",  and 

(4)  fty  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  fiMowing:  ":  And  provided 
further.  That  the  Attorney  General  may,  if 
he  determine*  it  to  be  in  the  public  interest, 
waive  such  two-year  foreign  residence  re- 
(lulrement— 

"(AJ  in  the  ease  of  an  alien  admitted 
under  section  lOUaXlSHF)  who  has  ob- 
tained a  degree  in  a  natural  science,  mathe- 
matics, computer  science,  or  an  engineering 
field  from  a  college  or  university  in  the 
United  States,  who  is  applying  for  a  visa  as 
an  immigrant  described  in  section  Z02(b)llt, 
and  (V  who  has  been  offered  a  position  on 
the  faculty  of  such  an  institution  teaching 
in  the  flOd  in  which  he  obtained  such 
degree,  up  to  a  limit  of  one  thousand  five 
hundred  such  waivers  per  year,  or  (ii)  who 
has  been  offered  a  research  or  technical  posi- 
tion by  a  United  States  employer  in  the  field 
in  whUA  he  obtained  such  degree,  up  to  a 
limit  of  four  thousarul  five  hundred  such 
toaivers  per  year,  or 

"IB)  in  the  case  of  an  alien  admitted 
under  section  lOUaXlSXF)  who  has  oth 
tained  a  degree  in  a  natural  science,  com- 
puter science,  or  in  a  field  of  engineering  or 
business,  who  is  applying  for  a  visa  as  a 
nonimmigrant  described  in  section 
101(a)(lS)(H)liii),  and  who  unll  receive  no 
more  than  four  years  of  training  by  a 
United  States  firm,  corporation,  or  other 
legal  entity,  which  training  will  enable  such 
alien  to  return  to  the  country  of  his  nation- 
ality or  last  residence  and  be  employed  there 
as  a  manager  by  the  tame  firm,  corporation, 
or  other  legal  entity,  or  a  Iminch,  subsidiary, 
or  affiliate  thereof'- 

(b)  Section  24Slc>  (8  U.S.C.  12iSfc»  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "or"  before  "13)" 
and  by  insertirig  before  the  period  at  the  end 
the  following:  ",  or  (4)  an  alien  (other  than 
an  immediate  relative  specified  in  section 
201(b)  or  an  alien  who  has  received  a  waiver 
of  the  tuxhyear  foreign  residence  reguire- 
ment  of  section  212(e)  or,  with  respect  to 
alietu  admitted  under  section  101(a)(lS)(F) 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  who 
has  satisfied  the  degree  and  other  require- 
ments as  iDould  be  necessary  before  such 
alien  would  be  qualified  to  apply  for  such  a 
waiver  if  the  two-year  foreign  residence  re- 
quirement were  in  effect  for  him)  who  en- 
tered the  United  States  classified  as  a  non- 
immv/rant  under  suttparagraph  (F)  or  (M) 
of  section  101(a)(15)  or  who  was  admitted  as 
a  nonimmigrant  visitor  without  a  visa 
under  section  212fl).". 

(c)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  apply  to  aliens  admitted  to  the 
United  States  after  the  dale  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(b)  apply  to  aliens  without  regard  to  the 
date  the  aliens  enter  the  United  Stales. 

VISA  WJklVKR  rOH  CKKTAm  VESTTORS 

Sec.  213.  (a)  Section  212  (8  U.S.C.  1182)  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sut>section: 

"(l)(l)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  state  are  authorized  to  esUMish  a 
pilot  program  (hereafter  in  this  suttsection 
referred  to  as  the  "program")  under  which  the 
requirement  of  paragraph  (26)(B)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  be  waived  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Secretary  of  State,  acting  joint- 
ly and  in  accordance  with  this  sut>section, 
in  the  case  of  an  alien  who— 


"(A)  is  applying  for  odmiMton  durinig  the 
pilot  program  period  (a*  defined  in  para- 
graph (S))  as  a  nonimmigrant  visitor  (de- 
scribed in  section  101(a)(lS)(B)>  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  ninety  days; 

"(B)  is  a  national  of  a  country  which— 

"(i)  extends  (or  agrees  to  extend)  recipro- 
cal privileges  to  citieeiu  and  nationals  of 
the  United  States,  and 

"(ii)  is  designated  as  a  pilot  country 
under  paragraph  (3); 

"(C)  before  such  admission  completes  such 
immigration  form  as  the  Attorney  General 
shall  esUMish  under  paragraph  (2)(C)  and 
executes  a  waiver  of  review  and  appeal  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)(D); 

"(D)  has  a  round-trip,  nonrefundable,  rum- 
transferable,  open-dated  transportation 
ticket  which— 

"(i)  is  issued  by  a  carrier  which  has  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  described  in  para- 
graph (4),  and 

"'(ii)  guarantees  transport  of  the  alien  out 
of  the  United  States  at  the  end  of  the  alien's 
visit;  and 

"(E)  has  tteen  determined  not  to  represent 
a  threat  to  the  welfare,  safety,  or  security  of 
the  United  States; 

except  that  no  such  alien  may  be  admitted 
without  a  visa  pursuant  to  this  subsection  if 
the  alien  failed  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  any  previous  admission  as  a  nonim- 
migrant 

"'(2)(A)  The  program  may  not  be  put  into 
operation  until  the  end  of  the  thirty-day 
period  l)eginning  on  the  date  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  sutrmits  to  the  Congress  a  certi- 
fication that  the  screening  and  monitoring 
system  described  in  subparagraph  (B)  is 
operational  and  that  the  form  descril>ed  in 
subparagraph  (C)  has  been  produced. 

"(B)  The  Attorney  General  in  cooperation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  sJiall  develop  and 
establish  an  automated  data  arrival  and  de- 
parture contnd  system  to  screen  and  moni- 
tor the  arrival  into  and  departure  from  the 
United  States  of  nonimmigrant  visitors  re- 
ceiving a  visa  waiver  under  the  program. 

'"(C)  The  Attorney  General  shall  develop  a 
form  for  use  under  the  program.  Such  form 
shall  be  consistent  and  compatible  vHth  the 
control  system  developed  under  subpara- 
graph (B).  Such  form  shall  provide  for, 
among  other  items— 

"(i)  a  summary  description  of  the  condi- 
tions for  excluding  nonimmigrant  visitors 
from  the  United  States  under  sutuectUm  (a) 
and  this  subsection, 

"(ii)  a  description  of  the  conditions  of 
entry  with  a  waiver  under  this  subsection, 
including  the  limitation  of  such  entry  to 
ninety  days  and  the  consequences  of  failure 
to  abide  by  such  conditions,  and 

"(Hi)  questions  for  the  alien  to  answer 
concerning  any  previous  denial  of  the 
alien's  application  for  a  visa. 

"(D)  An  alien  may  not  be  provided  a 
waiver  under  this  suluection  unless  the 
alien  has  waived  any  right  (i)  to  review  or 
appeal  under  the  Act  of  an  immigration  offi- 
cer's determination  as  to  the  admissilHlity 
of  the  tUien  at  the  port  of  entry  into  the 
United  States  or  (ii)  to  contest,  other  than 
on  the  basis  of  an  application  for  psylum, 
any  action  for  deportation  against  the 
alien. 

"'(3)(A)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  acting  jointly  may  designate 
up  to  eight  countries  as  pilot  countries  for 
purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(B)  For  the  period  beginning  after  the 
thirty-day  period  descrH>ed  in  paragraph 
(2)(A)  and  ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  first 
fiscal  year  which  t>egins  after  such  thirty- 


day  period,  a  country  may  not  be  designated 
as  a  pilot  country  unleu  the  sum  of  the  total 
number  of  refusals  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  immediately  before  such  thirty-day 
period  of  nonimmigrant  visitor  visas  for  na- 
tionals of  that  country  was  less  than  2.0  per 
centum  of  the  total  number  of  nonimmi- 
grant visitor  visas  for  nationals  of  that 
country  xohich  were  granted  or  refused 
during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(C)  For  each  fiscal  year  fuHthin  the  pilot 
program  period)  after  the  period  specified  in 
subparagraph  (B)— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  a  country  which  was  a 
pilot  country  in  the  previous  fiscal  year,  a 
country  may  not  be  designated  as  a  pilot 
country  unleu  the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  total  of  the  number  of  nationals  of 
that  country  who  were  excluded  from  admis- 
sion or  withdrew  their  application  for  ad- 
mission during  such  previous  fiscal  year  as 
a  nonimmigrant  visitor,  and 

"(II)  the  total  number  of  nationals  of  that 
country  wfio  were  admitted  as  nonimmi- 
grant visitors  durir^g  such  previous  fiscal 
year  and  who  violated  the  terms  of  such  ad- 
mission, 

was  leu  than  2.0  per  centum  of  the  total 
number  of  nationals  of  that  country  who  ap- 
plied for  admission  as  nonimmigrant  visi- 
tors during  such  previous  fiscal  year,  or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  another  country,  the 
country  may  not  be  designated  as  a  pilot 
country  unleu  the  total  number  of  refusals 
during  the  previous  fiscal  year  of  nonimmi- 
grant visitor  visas  for  nationals  of  that 
country  was  leu  than  2.0  per  centum  of  the 
total  numt>er  of  nonimmigrant  visitor  visas 
for  nationals  of  that  country  which  were 
granted  or  refused  during  such  previous 
fiscal  year. 

"'(4)  The  agreement  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (l)(D)(i)  is  an  agreement  t>etween  a 
carrier  and  the  Attorney  General  under 
which  the  carrier  agrees,  in  consideration  of 
the  waiver  of  the  visa  requirement  with  re- 
spect to  a  nonimmigrant  visitor  under  this 
subsection— 

"'(A)  to  indemnify  the  United  Stales 
agaijut  any  costs  for  the  transportation  of 
the  alien  from  the  United  States  if  the  visi- 
tor is  refused  admission  to  the  United  States 
or  remains  in  the  United  States  unlawfully 
after  the  ninety-day  period  described  in 
paragraph  (l)(A)(i),  and 

"(B)  to  sutrmit  daily  to  immigration  offi- 
cers any  immigration  forms  received  u)ith 
respect  to  nonimmigrant  visitors  provided  a 
waiver  under  this  suluection. 

The  Attorney  General  may  terminate  sticA 
an  agreement  with  five  days'  notice  to  the 
carrier  for  the  carrier's  failure  to  meet  the 
terms  of  such  agreement 

"(S)  For  purposes  of  this  suttsection,  the 
term  "pilot  program  period'  means  the 
period  beginning  at  the  end  of  the  thirty-day 
period  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)(A)  and 
ending  on  the  last  day  of  the  third  fiscal 
year  which  l>egitu  after  such  thirty-day 
period. ". 

(b)  Section  214(a)  (8  U.S.C.  1184(a))  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  sentence:  "No  alien  admitted  to  the 
United  States  without  a  visa  pursuant  to 
section  212(1)  may  be  authorized  to  remain 
in  the  United  States  as  a  nonimmigrant  vis- 
itor for  a  period  exceeding  SO  days  from  the 
date  of  admission. ". 

(c)  Section  248  (8  U.S.C.  12S8)  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2),  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu 


thereof  "',  and"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  an  alien  admitted  as  a  nonimmigrant 
risftor  without  a  visa  under  section  212(1). ". 
TITLE  III-LEGAUZATION 

LXOAUZATTOM 

Ssa  301.  (a)  Chapter  S  of  title  II  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  section  245  (8  U.S.C. 
12SS)  the  following  new  section: 

"ADJVSTMMNT  OF  STATVS  OF  OMTAOI  ENTKAIfTS 
BMFOItK  UmUUtY  I,  tUt,  TO  TWLT  OF  PXKSON 
ADtatTED  FOX  TKMPOKAMY  OB  PjaUUMXMT 
IU8WVKM 

'"Sic.  24SA.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  may, 
tn  his  discretion  and  under  such  regulations 
as  he  shall  prescribe,  adjust  the  status  of  an 
alien  to  that  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted 
for  permanent  residence  if— 

"(1)  the  alien  applies  for  such  adjustment 
during  the  twelve-month  period  beginnirtg 
on  a  date  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  or,  in  the  case  of  an 
alien  who  is  the  subject  of  an  order  to  show 
cause  issued  under  section  242,  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  date  of  iuuance  of 
such  order, 

""(2)(A)  the  alien  (other  than  an  alien  who 
entered  as  a  nonimmigrant)  establishes  that 
he  entered  the  United  States  prior  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1977,  and  has  resided  continuously  in 
the  United  States  in  an  unlawful  status 
from  January  1,  1977,  through  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  1983,  or 

"(B)  the  alien  entered  the  United  States  as 
a  rumimmigrant  before  January  1,  1977,  the 
alien's  period  of  authorized  stay  as  a  non- 
immUrrant  expired  t>efore  January  1,  1977, 
through  the  passage  of  time  or  the  alien's 
unlawful  status  toas  known  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  of  January  1,  1977,  and  the  alien 
has  resided  continuously  in  the  United 
States  in  an  unlawful  status  from  January 
1,  1977,  through  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
ImmigrtUion  Reform  and  Control  Act  of 
1983,  and 

"(C)  if  the  alien  was  at  any  time  a  nontm- 
migrant  exchange  alien  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 101(a)(15)(J)),  the  alien  uias  not  subject 
to  the  two-year  foreign  residence  require- 
ment of  section  212(e)  or  has  fulfilled  that 
requirement  or  received  a  toaiver  thereof; 

"(3)  the  alien  toas  physically  present  in  the 
United  States  since  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act  of 
1983;  and 

"(4)  the  alien- 

"(A)  is  admissibU  to  the  United  States  as 
an  immigrant,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
under  sul>section  (c)(2), 

"(B)  has  not  been  convicted  of  any  felony 
or  of  three  or  more  misdemeanors  commit- 
ted in  the  United  States,  and 

"(C)  has  not  assisted  in  the  persecution  of 
any  person  or  persons  on  account  of  race, 
religion,  ntitionality,  membership  in  a  par- 
ticular social  group,  or  political  opinion. 

"(b)(1)  The  Attorney  General  may,  in  his 
discretion  and  under  such  regulatiotu  as  he 
shall  prescribe,  adjust  the  status  of  an  alien 
to  that  of  an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for 
temporary  residence  if- 

'"(A)  the  alien  applies  for  such  adjustment 
during  the  twelve-month  period  beginning 
on  a  date  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section,  or,  in  the  case  of  an 
alien  uAo  is  the  suttject  of  an  order  to  show 
cause  issued  under  section  242,  not  later 
than  30  days  after  the  date  of  issuance  of 
such  order 

"(B)(i)(I)  the  alien  (other  than  an  alien 
toAo  entered  as  a  nonimmigrant)  establishes 
that  he  entered  the  United  States  prior  to 


January  1,  1980,  and  has  resided  continu- 
ously in  the  United  States  in  an  unlawful 
status  from  January  1,  1980,  through  the 
dale  of  enactment  of  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1983;  or 

"(ID  the  alien  entered  the  United  States  as 
a  nonimmigrant  before  January  1,  1980,  the 
alien's  period  of  authorized  stay  as  a  non- 
immigrant expired  before  January  1,  1980, 
through  the  passage  of  time  or  the  alien's 
unlawful  status  was  knoum  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  of  January  1,  1980,  and  the  alien 
has  resided  continuously  in  the  United 
States  in  an  unlawful  status  from  January 
1, 1980,  through  the  dale  of  enactment  of  the 
Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act  of 
1983;  and 

'"(III)  if  the  alien  was  at  any  time  a  non- 
immigrant exchange  alien  (as  defined  in 
section  101(a)(lS)(J)),  the  alien  vhu  not  sub- 
ject to  the  two-year  foreign  residence  re- 
quirement of  section  212(e)  or  has  fulfilled 
that  requirement  or  received  a  waiver  there- 
of ;  or 

'"(ii)  the  alien  is— 

"'(I)  a  national  of  Cuba  who  arrived  in  the 
United  Slates  and  presented  himself  for  in- 
spection after  April  20,  1980,  and  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1981,  and  who  is  still  physically 
present  in  the  United  States; 

"(II)  a  national  of  Haiti  who  on  December 
31.  1980,  toas  the  subject  of  exclusion  or  de- 
portation proceedings  under  section  238  or 
section  242  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act,  including  a  national  of  Haiti  who 
on  that  date  was  under  an  order  of  exclu- 
sion and  deportation  or  under  an  order  of 
deportation  which  had  not  yet  been  execut- 
ed; 

'"(III)  a  national  of  Haiti  who  was  paroled 
into  the  United  States  under  section 
212(d)(S)  of  such  Act  or  was  granted  volun- 
tary departure  before  December  31,  1980, 
and  was  physically  present  in  the  United 
States  on  that  date;  or 

"(IV)  a  national  of  Cuba  or  Haiti  who  on 
December  31,  1980,  had  an  application  for 
asylum  pending  with  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service; 

'"(C)  the  alien  was  physically  present  in 
the  United  States  since  the  daU  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Immigration  Reform  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1983;  and 

""(D)  the  alien— 

"'(i)  is  admissibU  to  the  United  States  as 
an  immigrant  except  as  otherwise  provided 
under  subsection  (c)(2), 

"(ii)  has  not  been  convicted  of  any  felony 
or  three  or  more  misdemeanors  committed 
in  the  United  States,  and 

""(Hi)  has  not  assisted  in  the  persecution  of 
any  person  or  persons  on  account  of  race, 
religion,  nationality,  membership  in  a  par- 
ticular social  group,  or  political  opinion. 

"(2)  During  the  period  an  alien  is  in  the 
lawful  temporary  resident  status  granted 
under  paragraph  (1)— 

""(A)  the  Attorney  General  shall  permit  the 
alien  to  return  to  the  United  States  after 
such  brief  and  casual  trips  abroad,  in  ac- 
cordance with  suluection  (d)(3),  as  reflect 
an  intention  on  the  part  of  the  alien  to 
adjust  to  lawful  permanent  resident  status 
under  paragraph  (3),  and 

"(B)  the  Attorney  General  shall  grant  the 
alien  authorieation  to  engage  in  employ- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  provide  to 
that  alien  an  "employment  authorized'  en- 
dorsement or  other  appropriate  umrk 
permit 

•"(3)  The  Attorney  General,  in  hU  discre- 
tion and  under  such  regulations  as  tie  may 
prescribe,  may  adjust  the  status  of  any  alien 
provided  lawful  temporary  resident  status 


under  paragraph  (1)  to  that  of  an  alien  law- 
fully admitted  for  permanent  residence  if 
the  alien— 

"(A)  applies  for  such  adjustment  during 
the  six-month  period  beginning  with  the 
first  day  of  the  thirty-seventh  month  that 
begins  after  the  date  the  alien  was  granted 
such  temporary  resident  status; 

""(B)  establishes  that  he  has  continuously 
resided  in  the  United  Stales  since  the  date 
the  alien  wtu  granted  such  temporary  resi- 
dent status; 

•"(C)(i)  U  admissibU  to  the  United  States 
as  an  immigrant,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided under  sul>section  (c)(2),  and 

""(ii)  fias  not  been  convicted  of  any  ftiony 
or  three  or  more  misdemeanors  committed 
in  the  United  States:  and 

"(D)  can  demonstrate  that  he  either  (i) 
meets  the  requirement  of  paragraph  (1)  of  ' 
section  312  (relating  to  minima/  under- 
standing of  ordinary  English),  or  (ii)  is  sat- 
isfactorily pursuing  a  course  of  study  (recog- 
nized by  the  Attorney  General)  to  achieve  • 
such  an  understanding  of  English. 

"'(4)  The  Attorney  General  shall  provide 
for  termination  of  temporary  resident  status 
granted  an  alien  under  this  subsection— 

"(A)  if  the  alien  commits  an  act  that  (V 
makes  the  alien  inadmissible  to  the  United 
States  as  an  immigrant,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  under  subsection  (c)(2),  or  (ii)  is 
convicted  of  any  felony  or  three  or  more 
misdemeanors  committed  in  the  United 
SUUes,  or 

"(B)  at  the  end  of  the  forty-second  month 
t)eginning  after  the  date  the  alien  is  granted 
such  status,  unleu  the  alien  has  filed  an  ap- 
plication for  adjustment  of  such  status  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (3)  and  such  application  . 
has  not  been  denied. 

"(c)(1)  The  Attorney  General  shall  provide 
that  applications  for  adjustment  of  stattu 
under  suluection  (a)  and  subsection  (b)(1) 
may  be  filed  with  the  Attorney  General  or 
with  any  qualified  organization  or  State  or 
local  government  which  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al may  designate  if  such  organization  or 
government  agrees  to  transmit  any  such  ap- 
plication to  him.  No  qualified  organization 
or  such  got>emment  may  make  a  determina- 
tion required  by  this  section  to  be  made  by 
the  Attorney  General 

'"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (14), 
(20).  (21),  (25),  and  (32)  of  section  212(a) 
shall  not  be  applicable  in  the  determination 
of  an  alien's  admissibility  under  subsections 
(a)(3)(A),  (b)(l)(C)(i).  (b)(3)(C)(i),  and 
(b)(4)(A)(i).  and  the  Attorney  General,  in 
making  such  determination  with  respect  to 
a  particular  alien,  may  waive  any  other  pro- 
vision of  such  section  other  than  paragraph 
(9),  (10).  (23)  (except  for  so  much  of  such 
paragraph  as  relates  to  a  single  offense  of 
simjOe  possession  of  thirty  grams  or  leu  of 
marihuana).  (27),  (28),  (29),  or  (33),  for  hu- 
manitarian purposes,  to  assure  family 
unity,  or  u>hen  it  is  otherwise  in  the  public 
interest 

""(3)  Duririg  the  six-month  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
section,  the  Attorney  General  in  coopera- 
tion with  qualified  organizations  and  gov- 
ernments designated  under  paragraph  (1) 
and  ttie  Secretary  of  Labor,  shall  broadly 
disseminate  information  respecting  the  ben- 
efits which  aliens  may  receive  under  this 
section  and  the  requirements  to  obtain  such 
benefits. 

""(4)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe 
a  fee  of  tlOO  or  more  to  be  paid  by  each 
alien  who  files  an  application  for  adjust-  ' 
ment  of  status  under  subsection  (a)  or  sub- 
section (b)(1).  The  Attorney  General  shall 
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deposit  pawments  received  under  the  preced- 
ing tentence  in  a  separate  account  and 
amounU  in  *uch  account  shaU  be  avattodte, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation,  only  to  cover 
administrative  expenses  incurred  in  connec- 
tion with  the  review  of  applications  filed 
under  this  section. 

"(dJdi  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  an 
alien  shall  be  considered  to  have  resided 
continuously  in  the  United  States,  if.  dunng 
the  period  between  January  1,  1977,  and  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1983,  such 
alien— 

"(A)  had  not  been  outside  the  United 
States^  any  one  period  of  time  in  excess  of 
30  days; 

"(B)  had  not  been  outside  the  United 
States  for  an  aggregate  period  of  time  in 
exeeu  of  ISO  days;  and 

"(C)  meeU  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(4). 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b)(1),  on 
alien  shall  be  considered  to  have  resided 
continuously  in  the  United  States,  if,  during 
the  period  between  January  1,  1980  (or  in 
the  case  of  an  alien  described  by  subpara- 
graph (B)(ii)  of  such  subsection,  January  1, 
1981),  and  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Im- 
migration Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1983, 
such  alien— 

"(A)  had  not  been  outside  the  United 
States  for  any  one  period  of  time  in  excess  of 
30  days; 

"(B)  had  not  been  outside  the  United 
Slates  for  on  aggregate  period  of  time— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  on  alien  described  by 
subsection  (b)(l)(B)(i).  in  excess  of  90  days; 
or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  an  alien  described  by 
subsection  (b)(l)(B)(ii),  in  excess  of  60  days; 
and 

"(C)  meets  the  reouireynents  of  paragraph 
(4). 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b)(3),  an 
alien  shall  be  considered  to  have  resided 
continuously  in  the  United  States,  if.  during 
the  period  between  the  date  of  adjustvient  to 
temporary  resident  status  and  the  date  of 
filing  an  application  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
such  subsection,  such  alien— 

"(A)  had  not  been  outside  the  United 
States  for  any  one  period  of  time  in  excess  of 
30  days;    , 

"(B)  had  not  been  outside  the  United 
States  for  any  aggregate  period  of  time  in 
excess  of  90  days;  and 

"(C)  meets  the  reguirements  of  paragraph 
(4). 

"(4)(A)  For  purposes  of  sul>section  (a), 
(b)(1),  or  (b)(3),  an  alien  sliall  not  be  consid- 
ered to  have  resided  continuously  in  the 
United  States,  if,  during  the  period  of  time 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  of 
this  sul>section,  whichever  is  applicable, 
such  alien  was  outside  the  United  States  as 
a  result  of  a  departure  under  an  order  of  de- 
portation. 

"(B)  Any  period  of  time  during  which  an 
alien  is  outside  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  the  advance  parole  procedures  of  the 
Service  shall  not  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
period  of  time  during  which  an  alien  is  out- 
side the  United  States  for  purposes  of  this 
subsection. 

"(S)(A)  Each  individual  who  applies  for 
adjustment  of  status  under  subsection  (a). 
(b)(1).  or  (b)(3)  shall  submit  unth  his  appli- 
cation such  documents  as  are  necessary  to 
eitaMU/t  that  such  alien  has  employment  in 
the  United  States,  together  with  independent 
corTX>boration  of  the  information  contained 
in  tiic/t  documents,  except  that  if  the  Attor- 
ney General  determines  that  such  proof  of 


employment  is  inapplicable,  the  Attorney 
General  may  accept  other  documents  which 
support  the  individual's  application  for  ad- 
justment of  status,  together  uHth  independ- 
ent corroboration  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  such  documents. 

"(B)  Any  document  of  Federal,  State,  or 
local  government  submitted  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  in  the  form  of  a 
certified  copy. 

"(e)(1)  During  the  period  an  alien  is  in 
lawful  temporary  resident  status  granted 
under  subsection  (b)(1)  and  during  the 
three-year  period  beginning  on  the  date  an 
alien  is  granted  lawful  perjnanent  resident 
status  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)(3),  and 
notvHttistanding  any  other  provision  of 
law— 

"(A)  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  alien  is  not  eligible  for— 

"(i)  any  program  of  financial  assistance 
furnished  under  Federal  law  (whether 
through  grant,  loan,  guarantee,  or  otJier- 
wise)  on  the  basis  of  financial  need,  as  such 
programs  are  identified  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  consultation  with  other  appro- 
priate heads  of  the  various  departments  and 
agencies  of  Government, 

"(ii)  medical  assistance  under  a  State 
plan  approved  under  titte  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and 

"(Hi)  assistance  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1977,  arid 

"(B)  a  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
in may  provide  that  the  alien  is  not  eligibte 
for  the  programs  of  financial  or  medical  as- 
sistance furnished  under  Die  law  of  that 
State  or  political  sul>division. 

"(2)(A)  Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply  to 
an  alien  described  in  subsection 
(b)(l)(B)(ii)  (relating  to  certain  Cuban  and 
Haitian  entrants). 

"(B)  For  ttie  purpose  of  section  SOI  of  the 
Refugee  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1980 
(Public  Law  96-122),  assistance  shall  be  con- 
tinued under  such  section  with  respect  to  an 
alien  without  regard  to  the  alien's  adjust- 
ment of  status  under  this  section. 

"(f)  The  Attorney  General,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  and  with  qualified  organizations 
and  governments  designated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)(1),  shall  prescribe  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  tfie  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  Such  regulations  may 
be  prescribed  to  talce  effect  on  an  interim 
basis  if  the  Attorney  General  determines 
that  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  implement 
this  section  in  a  timely  manner. 

"(g)(1)  No  decision  or  determination  made 
by  the  Attorney  General  under  this  section 
may  be  reviewed  by  any  court  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State. 

"(2)  No  alien  denied  adjustment  of  status 
under  this  section  may  raise  a  claim  to  such 
adjustment  in  any  proceeding  of  the  United 
States  or  any  State  involving  tfie  status  of 
such  alien,  including  any  proceeding  of  de- 
portation or  exclusion  under  this  Act 

"(3)  No  denial  of  adjustment  of  status 
under  subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (b)  based 
on  a  late  filing  of  an  application  for  such 
adjustment  may  be  reviewed  by  a  court  of 
tfie  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  re- 
viewed in  any  administrative  proceeding  of 
the  United  States  Government 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  a 
member  or  former  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  or  the  annuity  of 
a  retired  employee  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment shall  not  be  reduced  white  such  indi- 
vidual is  temporarily  employed  by  the  Serv- 


ice for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  fifteen 
months  to  perform  duties  in  connection 
with  the  adjustment  of  status  of  alieiu 
under  this  section. ". 

(b)  The  tabte  of  contents  for  chapter  5  of 
title  II  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  245  the  following 
new  item: 

"Sec.  24SA.  Adjustment  of  status  of  certain 
entrants  before  January  1, 
1980,  to  that  of  person  admit- 
ted for  temporary  or  perma- 
nent residence. ". 
(c)(1)  Public  Law  89-732  (approved  No- 
vember 2,  1968)  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  repeal  made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall 
not  apply  to  a  native  or  citizen  of  Ouba  who 
has  been  inspected  and  admitted  or  paroled 
into  the  United  States  before  April  21,  1980. 

STATE  LEQAUZATtON  IMPACT-ASSISTANCS  BLOCK 
QRASTS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  grants  (and  related  Federal 
administrative  costs)  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  for  each  of  Oie  five  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years. 

(b)(1)  From  the  sums  appropriated  under 
subsection  (a)  for  a  fiscal  year  (tess  the 
amount  reserved  for  Federal  administrative 
costs),  the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (hereafter  in  Otis  section  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall  allot  to  each  State 
(as  defined  in  subsection  (i)(l))  meeting  Die 
requirements  of  subsection  (d)  an  aTnount 
determined  in  accordance  with  a  formula, 
established  by  the  Secretary,  which  takes 
into  account— 

(AXi)  the  number  of  eligibte  legalized 
aliens  (as  defined  in  subsection  (i)(2))  resid- 
ing in  the  State  in  that  fiscal  year, 

(ii)  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  eligible  te- 
galized  aliens  in  the  State  to  the  total 
number  of  residents  of  that  State  and  to  the 
total  numl>er  of  such  aliens  in  all  the  States 
in  that  fiscal  year,  and 

(Hi)  the  amount  of  expenditures  Die  State 
is  likely  to  incur  in  that  fiscal  year  in  pro- 
viding assistance  for  eligibte  tegalized  aliens 
under  programs  of  public  assistance  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (i)(3)),  and 

(B)  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate  to  provide  for  an  equita- 
ble distribution  of  such  sums. 

(2)  In  determining  Die  number  of  eligibte 
tegalized  aliens  for  purposes  of  subclauses 
(i)  and  (ii)  of  paragraph  (1)(A),  the  Secre- 
tary may  estimate  such  number  on  Die  basis 
of  such  data  as  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

(3)  For  each  fiscal  year  Die  Secretary  shall 
make  payments,  as  provided  by  section  203 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968  (42  U.S.C.  4213),  to  each  State  from  its 
allotment  under  paragraph  (1).  Any  amount 
paid  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  and  remain- 
ing unobligated  at  the  end  of  such  year  shall 
remain  availabte  for  the  next  fiscal  year  to 
such  State  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
made. 

(c)  A  State  Tnay  use  amounts  paid  to  it 
under  subsection  (b)(2)  for  Die  purpose  of 
providing  assistance  xoith  respect  to  eligilfle 
tegalized  aliens  under  programs  of  public  as- 
sistance, but  only  to  the  extent  such  assist- 
ance is  otherwise  availabte  under  such  pro- 
grams to  citizens  residing  in  the  State. 

(d)  In  order  to  receive  an  allotment  for  a 
fiscal  year  under  subsection  (b),  a  State 
must  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Secre- 
tary— 

(1)  a  report  describing  Die  intended  use  of 
payments  the  State  is  to  receive  under  this 


section  for  the  fiscal  year,  including  (A)  a 
description  of  those  programs  of  public  as- 
sistance and  localities  of  the  State  identified 
6v  the  State  as  needing  assistance  from 
grants  under  this  section,  and  IB)  criteria 
for  and  adminittrxitive  methods  of  disburs- 
ing funds  received  under  this  section,  and 

(2)  a  statement  of  assurances  that  ceHifies 
that  (A)  funds  allotted  to  the  State  under 
this  section  will  only  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  described  in  subsection  (c),  (B) 
the  State  vnU  provide  a  fair  method  (as  de- 
termined by  Die  State)  for  allocating  funds 
allotted  to  the  State  under  this  section 
among  the  programs  and  localities  identi- 
fied under  paragraph  (IXA),  and  (C)  fiscal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures  wHl 
be  established  that  are  adequate  to  meet  Die 
requirements  incorporated  by  subsections 
(e)  through  (f). 

The  State  shaU  promptly  revise  the  report  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  to  reflect  substan- 
tial changes  in  its  intended  use  of  the  funds 
allotted  the  State  under  this  section  Such 
report  (for  fiscal  years  after  fiscal  year 
1984),  and  any  revisions  proposed  thereto, 
shall  be  made  public  uHthin  the  State  in 
such  manner  as  to  facilitate  review  of  and 
comments  from  interested  persons  and  local 
governments  on  the  intended  use  aTid  distri- 
bution of  funds  for  Die  fiscal  year. 

(e)(1)(A)  Each  State  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Secretary  annuo/  reports  on 
its  activities  under  this  section.  In  order 
property  to  evaluate  and  to  compare  Die  per- 
formance of  different  States  assisted  under 
this  section  and  to  assure  Die  proper  expend- 
iture of  funds  under  this  section,  such  re- 
ports shall  be  in  such  form  and  contain  such 
information  as  Die  Secretary  determines 
(after  consultation  with  Die  States  and  Die 
Comptroller  General)  to  be  necessary  (i)  to 
secure  an  accurate  description  of  Diose  ac- 
tivities, (ii)  to  secure  a  comptete  record  of 
Die  purposes  for  which  funds  were  spent,  of 
the  recipients  of  such  funds,  and  of  the 
progress  made  toward  achieving  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  and  (Hi)  to  determine 
tfie  extent  to  which  funds  were  expended 
consistent  with  the  State's  description  and 
statement  transmitted  under  sul>section  (d). 
Copies  of  the  report  shall  be  provided,  upon 
request,  to  any  interested  public  agency,  and 
each  such  agency  Tnay  provide  its  views  on 
these  reports  to  Die  Congress. 

(B)  The  Secretary  sfiall  annually  report  to 
the  Congress  on  actimttes  funded  under  sub- 
section (b)  and  shall  provide  for  transmittal 
of  a  copy  of  such  report  to  each  State. 

(2)(A)  Each  State  shall,  not  tess  often  than 
once  every  two  years,  audit  its  expenditures 
from  amounts  received  under  this  section. 
Such  State  audits  shall  be  conducted  by  an 
entity  independent  of  the  State  agency  ad- 
ministering a  program  funded  under  this 
section  in  accordance  with  the  Comptroller 
General's  standards  for  auditing  govern- 
mental organizations,  programs,  activities, 
and  functions  and  generally  accepted  audit- 
ing standards.  Within  30  days  following  the 
completion  of  each  audit  report.  Die  State 
shall  submit  a  copy  of  that  audit  report  to 
the  Secretary. 

(B)  Each  State  shaU  repay  to  Die  United 
States  ajnounts  found  by  the  Secretary,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  tiearing  to  the 
State,  not  to  have  been  expended  in  accord- 
ance vpith  this  section  and,  if  such  repay- 
ment is  not  made,  the  Secretary  may  offset 
such  amounts  agaiiist  the  amount  of  any  al- 
lotment to  which  the  State  is  or  may  become 
entitled  under  this  section  or  may  otherwise 
recover  such  arnounts. 

(C)  The  Secretary  may,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  tiearing,   withhold  pay- 


ment of  funds  to  any  State  which  is  not 
using  its  allotment  under  this  section  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  The  Secretary 
Tnay  toittihold  such  funds  until  the  Secretary 
finds  Diat  Die  reason  for  Die  withholding  has 
been  removed  and  there  is  reasonabte  assur- 
once  that  it  will  not  recur. 

(3)  The  State  shall  Tnake  copies  of  the  re- 
ports and  audiU  required  t»y  this  subsection 
availabte  for  public  iTispection  vnthin  the 
Stale. 

(4)(A)  For  the  purpose  of  evaluating  and 
reviewing  the  block  grant  establistied  uTider 
this  section,  the  Secretary  and  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  shaU  have  access  to  any  books, 
accounts,  records,  correspondence,  or  other 
docuTTients  that  are  related  to  such  block 
grant,  and  that  are  in  the  possession,  custo- 
dy, or  control  of  States,  poUtical  subdivi- 
sions thereof,  or  any  of  their  grantees. 

(B)  In  conjuTiction  with  an  evaluation  or 
review  under  subparagraph  (A),  no  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  (or  grantee  of 
either)  shall  be  required  to  create  or  prepare 
new  records  to  comply  with  subparagraph 
(A). 

(f)  Whoever— 

(1)  knoxDingly  and  willfully  makes  or 
causes  to  be  made  any  false  statement  or 
representation  of  a  material  fact  in  connec- 
tion with  Die  furnishing  of  items  or  services 
for  which  payment  may  be  Tnade  by  a  Slate 
from  fuTids  allotted  to  the  State  under  this 
section,  or 

(2)  haviTig  knowledge  of  the  occurrence  of 
any  event  affecting  his  initial  or  continued 
right  to  any  such  payment  conceals  or  fails 
to  disclose  such  event  vrith  on  intent  fraudu- 
lently to  secure  such  payment  either  in  a 
greater  amount  than  is  due  or  when  no  such 
payment  is  authorized, 

ShaU  be  fined  not  more  Dian  825,000  or  im- 
prisoTied  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
boDu 

(g)(1)(A)  For  the  purpose  of  applyiTig  the 
prohibitions  against  discrimiTiation  on  the 
basis  of  age  under  the  Age  Discrimination 
Act  of  1975,  on  the  basis  of  handicap  under 
section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 
on  Die  basis  of  sex  under  titte  IX  of  Die  Edu- 
cation Amendments  of  1972,  or  on  Die  basis 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin  under  titte 
VI  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  programs 
and  activities  funded  in  whote  or  in  part 
with  funds  made  availabte  under  this  sec- 
tion are  considered  to  be  prograTns  and  ac- 
tivities receiving  Federal  fiTiaTicial  cusist- 
ance. 

(B)  No  person  shaU  on  the  grouTid  of  sex  or 
religion  be  excluded  from  participation  in, 
be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under,  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity funded  in  whote  or  in  part  with  funds 
made  availabte  under  this  section. 

(2)  Whenever  Die  Secretary  finds  that  a 
State,  or  an  entity  that  has  received  a  pay- 
Tnent  from  an  allotment  to  a  State  under 
subsection  (b),  has  failed  to  comply  with  a 
provision  of  law  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1)(A),  uHth  paragraph  (1)(B),  or  with  an  ap- 
plicabte  regulaHon  (including  one  pre- 
scribed to  carry  out  paragraph  (1)(B)),  he 
sAoU  Tiotify  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
State  OTid  stiaU  request  him  to  secure  com- 
pliaTice.  If  within  a  reasonabte  period  of 
liTne,  Tiot  to  exceed  sixty  days,  the  chief  exec- 
utive officer  fails  or  refuses  to  secure  com- 
pliance. Die  Secretary  may— 

(A)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al with  a  recomTnendation  that  an  appropri- 
ate dvU  acHon  be  instituted, 

(B)  exercise  the  powers  ond  functions  pro- 
vided by  titte  VI  of  the  CivU  RighU  Act  of 
1964,  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975,  or 


section  504  of  the  RehabUitation  Act  of  1973. 
as  may  be  applicable,  or 

(C)  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

(3)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)(A), 
or  whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe  Diat  the 
entity  is  engaged  in  a  pattern  or  practice  in 
violation  of  a  provision  of  law  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)(A)  or  in  violation  of  para- 
graph (1)(B),  the  Attorney  General  may 
briTig  a  civil  action  in  any  appropriate  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  su(A 
relief  as  may  be  appropriate,  iTicluding  in- 
junctive relief. 

(h)  In  establishiTig  regulations  ond  guide- 
lines to  carry  out  this  sectioTi,  the  Secretary 
shaU  coTisult  vHth  representatives  of  State 
and  local  governments. 

(i)  For  purposes  of  this  sectUm: 

(1)  The  term  "State"  has  the  meaniTig 
given  such  term  in  section  101(a)(36)  of  the 
Immigration  o?td  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1101  (a)  (36)). 

(2)  The  term  "eligibte  legalized  alien" 
means— 

(A)  an  alien  who  has  been  granted  perma- 
nent resident  status  under  section  245 A( a) ' 
of  Die  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  but 
OTily  until  the  end  of  the  three-year  period 
beginning  on  the  date  the  alien  was  granted 
such  status;  and 

(B)  an  alien  who  has  been  granted  tempo- 
rary resident  status  under  section  24SA(b)(l) 
of  such  Act,  but  OTUy  untU— 

(i)  such  temporary  resident  status  is  ter- 
minated or 

(ii)  if  the  alien  has  been  subsequently 
granted  permanent  resident  status  under 
section  24SA(b)(2)  of  such  Act,  until  the  end 
of  the  three-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  such  permanent  resident  status  was 
granted, 
whichever  is  later. 

(3)  The  term  "program  of  public  assist- 
ance" means  State  or  local  programs  which 
provide  for  cash,  medical,  or  other  assist- 
once  (as  defined  by  the  Secretary)  designed 
to  meet  Die  iMsic  subsistence  or  health  needs 
of  iTidividuals  or  required  in  the  interest  of 
putUic  health 

TITLE  tV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

REPORTS  TO  CONORESS 

Sec.  401.  The  President  shall  submit  the 
following  reports  to  Die  Committees  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Representatives: 

(a)  Reports  on  the  implementation  of  sec- 
tion 274A  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  (relating  to  unlawful  employment  of 
aliens),  which  shall  iTiclude— 

(1)  on  aTialysis  of  the  adequacy  of  the  veri- 
fication procedure  set  forth  in  subsection  (b) 
of  that  section; 

(2)  Die  status  of  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  a  more  secure  verification 
system  as  provided  in  sul>section  (c)  of  that 
sectioTU  and 

(3)  the  impact  of  that  section  on— 

(A)  the  employment,  wages,  and  working 
conditioTis  of  United  States  workers, 

(B)  the  number  of  aliens  entering  the 
United  States  illegally, 

(C)  the  violation  of  terms  and  coTiditions 
of  Tionimmigrant  visas  by  foreign  visitors, 

(D)  discrimination  against  citizen  ond 
permanent  resident  alien  members  of  miTior- 
ity  groups,  and 

(E)  the    paperwork    and    recordkeeping 
burden  on  United  States  employers. 
Reports  concerning  the  matters  described  in 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  subparagraphs  (A), 
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(B),  and  IC)  of  paroffmph  (3f  OiaU  be  ntft- 
miUed  every  Hx  monOu  beoinning  tix 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  Reports  concerning  the  matters  de- 
scribed in  svbjparagraphs  tD)  and  (E)  of 
paragraph  <3)  shaU  be  stUmiitted  three 
Hmes:  the  first  not  later  than  eighteen 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  second  not  later  than  thirty-six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  the  third  not  later  than  fifty-four 
months  after  the  dale  of  enactment  of  this 
Act 

(bl  A  report  on  the  general  legal  admis- 
sions under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
lit  Act,  v)hich  shall  include— 

m  the  number  of  aliens  admitted  during 
the  forty-tu)o  months  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  as  immediate  relatives 
and  other  permanent  residents,  refugees, 
aaylees,  and  parolees,  and 

(2)  the  impact  of  the  admission  or  parole 
of  such  aliens  on  the  economy  of  the  United 
States  and  the  employment  of  citizeiu  and 
aliens  in  the  United  States. 

This  report  shaU  be  submitted  not  later  than 
four  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 

(c)  A  report  on  the  implementation  of  the 
temporary  worker  program  fpopulariy 
knoron  as  the  "H-2"  program),  which  shall 
include — 

(1)  the  impact  of  the  program  on  the  labor 
needs  of  the  United  States  agricultural  em- 
ployers and  on  the  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions of  United  States  agricultural  work- 
ers, 

tZ)  the  development  of  regvlationa  with  re- 
spect to  the  program, 

(3)  recommendations  for  modifications  of 
the  program,  including— 

(A)  improving  the  timeliness  of  decisions 
regarding  admission  of  temporary  foreign 
workers  under  the  program, 

(BJ  removing  any  economic  disincentives 
to  hiring  United  States  citizens  or  perma- 
nent resident  aliens  for  jobs  for  which  tem- 
porary foreign  workers  have  been  reguested, 
and 

to  imprtnino  cooperation  among  govern- 
ment agencies,  employers,  employer  associa- 
tions, workers,  unions,  and  other  worker  as- 
sociatioru  to  end  the  dependence  of  any  in- 
dustry on  a  constant  supply  of  temporary 
foreign  workers. 

The  report  shall  be  submitted  Jiot  later  than 
two  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thUAct 

<d)  A  report  on  the  pilot  program  estab- 
lished under  section  21211)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  added  by  section 
213(a)  of  this  Act  (popularly  known  as  the 
"visa  waiver  program"),  which  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  program,  includ- 
ing its  impact  on  the  control  of  alien  visi- 
tors to  the  United  States,  consular  oper- 
ations in  the  countries  designated  under  sec- 
tion 212(l)(3)(A)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  and  the  impact  of  Oie  program 
on  the  United  States  tourism  industry,  and 

(2)  recommendations  on  the  extension  of 
the  program  and  the  expansion  of  the 
number  of  countries  which  may  be  designat- 
ed under  such  section. 

The  report  sAolI  be  submitted  not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  commencement  of  the 
program. 

(e)  A  report  on  the  population  whose 
status  is  legalized  under  the  legalization 
procrrom  establis/ied  under  section  301  of 
this  Act,  whUA  shall  include— 

(1)  geomaphical  origins  and  manner  of 
entry  of  these  aliens  into  the  United  States, 


(2)  their  demographic  charoetertstics, 

(3)  their  patterns  of  employment, 

(4)  their  participation  in  social  service 
programs,  and 

(5)  a  general  profile  and  characteristics  of 
the  population  legalized  under  the  program. 
The  report  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
two  years  after  the  dale  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 

(f)  Three  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  after  con- 
sulting XDith  tJie  Attorney  Qeneral,  and  with 
representatives  of  domestic  employers  ond 
representative  domestic  employees,  and  do- 
mestic institutions  of  higher  learning,  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  and  the  President  a 
report,  to  be  accompanied  by  his  recommen- 
dations for  changes  in  current  law  arid  regu- 
lations, concerning  the  Nation's  need  for 
qualified  immigrants  identified  in  para- 
graphs (I)  and  (2)  of  nibsecMon  (b)  of  this 
section  who  have  acguired  professional  or 
technical  sJcills  that  may  be  in  critical 
demand  in  the  United  States.  Another  such 
report  shall  be  suttmitted  five  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

MnroRCEMXMT  or  THE  nnaaR/LTioN  laws  or 

Tm  UtrntD  STATKS 

Stc  402.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that- 

(1)  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United 
States  should  be  enforced  vigorously  and 
uniformly;  and 

(2)  in  the  enforcement  of  such  laws,  the  At- 
torney General  should  take  due  and  deliber- 
ate actions  necessary  to  safeguard  the  con- 
stitutional rights,  personal  safety,  and 
human  dignity  of  United  States  citizens  and 
aliens. 

REPORT  BY  THE  COMPTROLLER  GENERAL 

Sec.  403.  Beginning  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  section,  and  at  inter- 
vals of  one  year  thereafter  for  a  period  of 
five  years  after  such  date,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  the  C^ommittee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
of  the  Senate  a  report  descritnng  the  results 
of  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  implemen- 
tation and  enforcement  of  the  provisioru 
contained  in  the  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  this  Act  during  the  preceding 
twelve-month  period,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining if— 

fl)  such  provisions  have  been  carried  out 
satisfactorily; 

(2)  a  pattern  of  discrimination  has  result- 
ed against  citizens  or  nationals  of  the 
United  States  or  against  eligible  workers 
seeking  employment;  and 

(3)  an  unnecessary  regulatory  burden  has 
been  created  for  employers  hiring  such  work- 
ers. 

Such  committees  shall  hold  public  fiearings 
on  the  contents  of  each  such  report  ajid  shall 
submit  their  findings  and  recommendations 
for  remedial  action,  if  necessary,  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  of  Congress  not  later  than 
60  days  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  any  such 
report 

AUTHORIZATJON  OP  APPROPRUTIOSS 

Sec  404.  (a)  Section  404  (8  U.S.C.  1101. 
note)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows- 

"Sec.  404.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  1984, 
$200,000,000  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  oOier  than  section  214(c)(S)  of  chap- 
ter 2  of  titU  IV.". 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, in  addition  to  such  sums  as  may  be 


avaiUMe  for  such  purposes,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  enforcement  activities  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Division  and  the  Office  of  Federal 
Contract  Compliance  Programs  within  the 
Employment  Standards  Administration  of 
the  Department  and  to  the  Egual  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission  for  its  en- 
forcement actixrities  in  conjiection  with  the 
enforcement  of  section  274A  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act 

OrrtCtAL  lAMOUAOK 

Sec.  405.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that- 

(1)  the  English  language  is  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  United  States,  and 

(2)  no  language  other  than  the  English 
language  is  recognized  as  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  once 
agtdn  may  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
California,  the  assistant  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, and,  of  course,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming,  the  manager  here,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  others,  that  I  expect  we  are  going 
to  do  the  best  we  can  on  this  bill 
today.  But  I  think  we  could  get  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  I 
have  Just  described  in  general  terms 
and  we  will  work  on  this  side  very  dili- 
gently to  do  that.  I  am  hopeful  that 
Senators  will  be  cooperative. 

I  express  my  appreciation  to  all  of 
those  who  have  been  involved  in  these 
negotiations. 

Mr.  CRANSTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  his  co- 
operation in  this  matter.  I  also  thank 
my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming, for  his  cooperation.  I  think  we 
have  worked  out  an  approach  that  will 
permit  those  who  want  time  to  consid- 
er this  measure  to  have  that  time  but 
will  not  unduly  delay  action  on  the 
pending  bill.  I  am  very  grateful  to  all 
of  those  who  have  been  involved  in 
this  effort  to  achieve  an  accommoda- 
tion that  will  permit  the  Senate  to 
proceed  expeditiously  with  the  pro- 
gram that  the  majority  leader  has 
been  desirous  of  pursuing. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  for  his  part  in 
this.  With  his  usual  political  skill,  he 
intervened  at  an  appropriate  moment 
which  led  to  a  resolution  of  what 
could  have  been  a  difficult  circum- 
stance. I  thank  my  friend  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  that. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  California.  I, 
too,  wish  to  thank  both  the  leader  for 
his  consideration  and.  once  again,  the 
chairman  of  the  Immigration  Subcom- 
mittee, Senator  Simpson,  who,  as  I  will 
comment  later,  has  been  tireless  in 
this  whole  pursuit  of  a  public  policy 
issue  of  enormous  importance  and  ac- 
commodating the  interests  of  those 


that  have  some  difference.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  him  for  his  attitude  and  his 
cooperative  spirit.  I  want  to  give  the 
assurance  to  the  Senator  that,  as  in 
the  subcommittee  and  in  the  course  of 
the  hearings,  it  wiU  certainly  not  be 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  delay  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate. 

I  will  have  amendments  this  after- 
noon. I  would  be  willing  to  enter  into 
time  agreements  of  an  hour  or  even 
less  to  move  the  process  forward.  In 
the  meantime.  I  will  talk  to  some  of 
our  colleagues  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
who  have  indicated  a  willingness  to 
offer  amendments  and.  at  this  particu- 
lar time,  try  and  urge  their  attendance 
so  we  can  establish  a  process  for  the 
consideration  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  complete  the  statement 
that  I  was  engaged  in  making  when 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  made 
his  proposal  fortuitously.  I  will  be  very 
brief.  It  will  Just  take  3  or  4  minutes.  I 
want  to  continue  to  state  the  reasons 
for  those  of  us  who  have  done  so  for 
seeking  more  time  on  this  measure. 

I  was  speaking  of  the  proposal  that 
Senator  DcCoNcnn  Is  apparently 
going  to  offer. 

Because  the  DeConcini  proposal, 
which  may  provide  for  a  3-year  phase- 
in  of  the  H-2  program,  is  not  in  final 
form,  we  have  not  had  a  chance  to  see 
it  or  study  it.  In  fact,  the  Judiciary 
Committee  did  not  vote  on  this  meas- 
ure precisely  because  negotiations 
were  taking  place  among  labor,  grow- 
ers, and  Hispanic  groups  concerned 
with  both  economic  and  civil  rights 
problems.  These  concerns  are  funda- 
mental to  our  concept  of  Justice,  and 
must,  in  all  fairness,  be  aired  and  stud- 
ied. 

The  third  point  I  wanted  to  make 
about  the  reasons  we  are  seeking  more 
time  is  that  there  is  broad  concern 
that  the  full  Senate,  even  during  last 
year's  debate,  did  not  understand  the 
severe  discriminatory  effects  of  em- 
ployer sanctions  on  n.S.  citizens  or 
legal  resident  aliens,  especially  His- 
panics  and  Asians.  Several  groups  have 
been  seeking  time  to  discuss  these 
issues  with  Senators. 

This  morning.  Senators  Wilson.  Do- 
MEHici,  and  I  sponsored  a  forum  for 
Senate  staff  on  employer  sanctions. 
This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  education 
needed  over  the  next  several  days  on 
this  legislation.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  there  are  other  forums  and  brief- 
ings planned  on  other  aspects  of  the 
Slmpson-Mamoli  bill.  Let  us  make  sure 
we  all  have  a  chance  to  benefit  from 
these  sessions  and  that  the  public  can 
benefit  and  that  the  national  interest 
can  benefit  from  whatever  further  in- 
formation and  understanding  of  this 
legislation  evolves  from  those  efforts. 

In  addition  to  the  fonmis.  negotia- 
tions are  imderway— among  affected 
groups  and  with  Senators  and  staffs— 


on  various  aspects  of  the  bill,  notably 
provisions  for  employer  sanctions.  H-2 
visas.  Judicial  review  and  asylm  proce- 
dures. 

This  bill  is  surely  the  most  compre- 
hensive change  in  oiu-  Nation's  immi- 
gration laws  in  the  last  20  years.  Given 
the  level  of  concern  by  American  citi- 
zens over  various  of  its  provisions,  and 
the  amount  of  effort  already  imder- 
way to  seek  agreements  and  under- 
standings, it  is  only  Just  that  we  not 
rush  to  consideration  in  final  form. 
And  I  am  glad  that  that  is  now  what 
will  occur  in  the  Senate:  that  we  will 
not  rush  to  final  Judgment.  Rather,  we 
should  now  have  time  to  insure  better 
understanding  of  the  issues  that  we 
must  confront,  debate,  and  vote  upon. 

I  have  given  my  personal  assurance 
prior  to  today's  actions  on  the  floor  to 
my  good  friend  from  Wyoming,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Immigration,  that  my 
intention  has  been  purely  to  allow 
time  for  needed  education  and  discus- 
sion of  this  bill. 

I  am  glad  that  we  now  have  worked 
out  that  time.  I  again  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  California. 
This  has  been  a  very  interesting  nego- 
tiation. I  have  the  enviable,  or  unen- 
viable, position,  as  you  may  discern  in 
your  own  definition,  of  having  Senator 
Cranston  and  Senator  Kennedy  as 
the  ranking  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittees which  I  chair.  And  I  add  one 
other  dimension  to  it.  the  other  rank- 
ing member  of  the  other  subcommit- 
tee that  I  chair  is  Senator  Hart.  So 
the  three  of  them  keep  me  very  alert, 
I  can  assure  you. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  The  Senator  is 
always  alert  without  our  help. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  really  appreciate 
what  Al  Cranston  and  Ted  Kennedy 
have  done  in  reaching  what  I  think 
can  be  an  opportunity  to  address  ev- 
erything you  need  to  address  out  of 
the  concern  and  the  sincerity  that  you 
do  have,  and  that  is  very  real,  and  I 
found  that  to  be  very  true. 

So  we  will  proceed  with  the  legisla- 
tion today  with  votes  on  various 
amendments.  Hopefully  we  can  reach 
many  of  them.  I  want  to  discuss  some 
that  maybe  we  would  want  to  hold 
over.  Maybe  we  will  get  into  one  or 
two  that  we  will  say.  "We  will  hold  the 
vote  on  that."  I  would  like  to  discuss 
this  transitional  phase-in  program 
that  the  unions  and  the  growers  insist 
that  they  are  working  on.  but  we  do 
not  see  their  work  product  yet.  So  we 
wiU  talk  about  that  today.  Hopefully 
we  can  begin  to  see  them  go  toward 
their  work  product.  I  hope  so.  and 
then  have  a  time  certain  to  be  set  for 
the  vote  after  the  budget  has  been 
taken  care  of  and  at  a  time  which  will 
be  convenient  to  the  membership  and 
will    also    give    those    with    further 


amendments     the     opportunity     to 
present  them. 

So  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. It  is  typical  of  the  spirit  which 
we  have  had.  not  only  when  I  was  in . 
the  minority  but  now  in  the  majority. 
I  appreciate  it. 

I  want  to  thank  the  majority  leader. 
Senator  Baker,  for  his  courtesy  and 
his  i>ersistence  in  seeing  that  this 
matter  is  considered  in  the  Senate. 
Also  to  Senator  Btro  for  his  assist- 
ance in  seeing  that  it  is  before  us  as  a 
serious  issue  to  be  addressed. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  subcommit- 
tee members:  Senator  Grasslet.  Sena- 
tor Mathias.  and  Senator  Hetlin.  and 
particularly,  as  I  have  already  done. 
Senator  Kennedy,  who  has  reserva- 
tions which  he  wlU  present  to  you 
today.  I  thank  him  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  participated  in  the  crafting 
of  this  measure. 

It  certainly  would  not  be  appropri- ' 
ate  if  I  were  not  to  mention  Senator 
Thurmond.  He  has  been  the  most  ex- 
traordinary helpmate  and  has  fol- 
lowed the  issue  so  seriously  and  so  sin- 
cerely, with  great  enthusiasm,  present- 
ing me  with  every  opportimity  as  the 
subcommittee  chairman  to  move  for- 
ward, to  be  flexible.  He  has  trusted 
me,  and  I  have  deeply  and  keenly  ^>- 
preciated  Senator  Thurmond  and 
what  he  has  done  for  me  personally 
and  with  regard  to  this  legislation. 

So.  with  that,  I  really  do  not  intend 
to  take  a  great  deal  of  your  time  in  ad- 
dressing, very  briefly,  the  issue  of  the 
legislation. 

This  is  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  1983.  It  is  something  I 
commend  to  you.  I  have  already  dis- 
cussed the  relationship  which  Senator 
Kennedy  and  I  have  had  in  our  delib- 
erations on  this  bill,  on  a  tough,  gut- 
hard  issue.  He  has  been  long  dedicated 
and  long  interested.  He  is  now  paced 
for  the  long  distance  on  this  one  be- 
cause he  has  been  working  on  the 
issue  for  some  17  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  spoke  here  8  months 
ago  and  presented  the  case  that  our 
present  immigration  laws  no  longer 
serve  the  national  interest,  no  longer 
promote  the  well-being  of  the  majority 
of  the  American  people.  Eight  months 
ago  I  reported  to  you  that  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  was  out  of 
control.  I  reported  to  you  also  the  first 
duty  of  a  sovereign  nation  was  to  con- 
trol its  borders.  We  do  not. 

I  regret  to  inform  you  that  on  this 
date,  in  spite  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues' best  efforts,  the  situation  is 
still  so,  stiU  true.  Not  only  the  Ameri- 
can people  but  people  the  world  over 
know  that  the  United  States  cannot 
perform  the  very  first  function  of  a 
sovereign  nation:  We  cannot  control 
our  own  borders. 

I  continue  to  feel  very  deeply  that 
imcontrolled  immigration  is  one  of  the 
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greatest  threats  to  the  future  of  this 
country— uncontrolled  immigration— 
to  American  values,  traditions,  institu- 
tions, and  the  way  in  which  we  live. 

In  contrast,  controlled  immigration 
has  beoi  one  of  the  finest  traditions 
and  the  finest  things  of  our  remarka- 
ble heritage.  We  have  no  desire  to 
change  that. 

Last  August.  I  informed  you  that  net 
Immigration— that  is,  legal  plus  ille- 
gal—probably exceeded  750,000  per 
year.  That  is  still  true  today. 

I  told  you  the  asylum  backlog  had 
grown  from  5.000  to  105.000.  and  today 
that  backlog  is  over  143,000. 

Further,  the  INS  apprehended 
nearly  1  million  illegal  aliens  last  year. 
This  year  the  apprehension  rate  has 
Increased  by  more  than  50  percent. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  illegal  im- 
migrants still  cross  our  borders  each 
year  and  some  estimate  the  annual 
Inflow  at  500,000  persons.  Of  course,  I 
think  with  the  latest  figures,  there  are 
many  more. 

Here  are  the  latest  figures:  108,000 
human  beings  were  apprehended  at 
our  borders  last  month,  in  1  month. 
We  anticipate  that  we  «)prehend  one 
out  of  four.  Some  say  one  out  of  five. 
Those  are  the  numbers. 

You  have  to  talk  about  nxmibers  be- 
cause numbers  are  human  beings,  but 
those  are  the  numbers.  Illegal  immi- 
gration continues  to  depress  wages  and 
working  conditions  for  American  work- 
ers, especially  low-income,  low-sklDed 
Americans  who  are  the  most  likely  to 
face  direct  competition. 

Illegal  immigrants  continue  to 
remain  a  fearful,  exploitable  subclass 
in  American  society,  and  I  believe  that 
the  widespread  flouting  of  our  Na- 
tion's immigration  laws  still  leads  to  a 
disrespect  for  our  laws  and  our  institu- 
tions in  general. 

In  short,  then,  Mr.  President,  the 
problems  remain.  Nothing  has 
changed.  In  most  areas,  the  immigra- 
tion problem  has  only  deeply  wors- 
ened. 

So  the  bill  we  consider  here  today, 
and  on  to  other  times,  is  almost  the 
exact  bill  which  the  Senate  approved 
last  year  by  a  vote  of  80  to  10.  It  con- 
tains the  three-legged  stool  of  employ- 
er sanctions  and  that  means  penalties 
against  those  who  knowingly— know- 
ingly—hire  illegal,  undocumented 
workers,  a  more  secure  worker  identifi- 
cation system,  and  increased  enforce- 
ment. It  provides  a  fair  and  reasonable 
legalization  program  for  those  who 
have  been  in  this  coimtry  continuous- 
ly for  more  than  3  years.  It  seeks  to  re- 
structure our  asylum  adjudication  pro- 
cedures which  have  become  absolutely 
bogged  down  under  an  overwhelming 
burden  of  asylimi  applications. 

It  also  reforms  our  legal  immigration 
system  by  holding  the  level  of  immi- 
grant admissions  at  current  levels— we 
are  not  decreasing  or  increasing— and 
by  dividing  visas  reasonably  between 
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family  reunification  immigrants  and 
new  seed  immigrants,  which  are  an- 
other very  important  part  of  our  herit- 
age. 

But  there  have  been  some  important 
changes  in  the  bill  since  it  was  last 
before  this  boKiy.  Those  changes  have 
been  reasonable  and  have  improved 
the  legislation.  They  have  been  ac- 
ceptable to  me.  Amendments  were 
adopted  in  committee  to  provide  even 
more  protection  against  any  possible 
discriminatory  effects  of  employer 
sanctions.  In  addition  to  the  Presiden- 
tial reports  on  the  possible  effects  of 
employer  sanctions  on  minorities,  we 
have  added  a  requirement  that  is  very 
important:  The  GAO  Is  to  report  an- 
nually on  any  discrimination  against 
minorities  or  any  undue  burden  on 
U.S.  employers  caused  by  the  legisla- 
tion. Both  the  Judiciary  Committees 
and  the  Labor  Committees  of  each 
House  of  Congress  are  required  to 
hold  hearings  on  these  reports  and 
make  recommendations  to  their  re- 
spective Houses. 

We  have  also  provided  an  authoriza- 
tion for  additional  appropriations  to 
the  EEOC  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  order  to  provide  additional 
enforcement  of  present  employment 
discrimination  laws  and  present  wage 
and  hour  laws. 

We  have  strengthened  the  provi- 
sions for  family  reunification  by  rein- 
stating the  "fifth  preference"— there 
was  a  serious  debate  on  that  in  the 
last  session— for  unmarried  brothers 
and  sisters.  And  we  have  moved  up  the 
filing  date  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  legislation 

Finally,  we  have  strengthened  the 
enforcement  provisions  by  providing 
for  funding  of  the  bill  at  $200  million 
to  carry  out  the  legislation  in  1984. 

As  we  continue  to  demand  better  en- 
forcement of  our  Nation's  immigration 
laws,  we  must  support  that  demand 
with  proper  fimding.  We  have  not 
done  that  in  the  past. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  recommended 
this  bUl  to  my  colleagues  8  months 
ago.  I  recommend  it  to  you  now.  I  can 
say  that.  It  is  a  better  bill  than  the 
one  that  passed  here  by  a  vote  of  80  to 
19  in  August  1982.  I  am  pleased  with 
the  improvements. 

In  attempting  to  propose  these  rea- 
sonable immigration  reforms,  reforms 
which  I  sincerely  hope  and  feel  deeply 
are  free  of  meanness  and  natlvlsm  and 
xenophobia,  it  Is  too  bad  a  word  like 
that  is  so  difficult  to  communicate.  It 
is  such  a  simple  gut  reaction.  It  means 
fear  of  foreigners. 

Those  things  are  not  in  this  bill  or  it 
would  not  have  progressed  this  far. 

I  have  learned  much  in  the  process, 
Mr.  President,  but  one  thing  principal- 
ly is  this:  This  is  actually  a  continuing, 
miming  gun  battle  with  tunnel  vision, 
short-term  special  interests  constantly 
cutting— I  think  the  word  actually 
would  be  slashing— across  the  long- 


term  national  interest.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  the  American  public  contin- 
ues to  overwhelmingly  support  immi- 
gration reform.  Indeed,  all  recent  polls 
disclose  that  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  citizens  of  this  country  feel  we 
must  regain  control  of  our  borders. 

Immigration  reform  can  be  a  signifi- 
cant test  of  a  more  common  thesis  of 
UJ3.  politics.  This  will  be  the  test:  Is 
U.S.  politics  increasingly  controlled  by 
narrow  and  wholly  selfish  special  in- 
terests rather  than  being  representa- 
tive of  the  broad  pubUc  will?  We  shall 
find  that  out  once  again. 

The  entire  issue,  Mr.  President,  is  a 
very,  very  tough  one.  It  is  a  political 
no-win  situation  in  every  sense.  It  gen- 
erates feelings  and  accusations  of 
guilt,  fear,  emotionalism,  and  racism, 
and  it  is  very  susceptible  to  being  a  ve- 
hicle to  engage  in  good  old  high 
drama. 

So.  many  colleague  in  the  House. 
Ron  Mazzoli,  a  Democrat  from  the 
third  district  of  Kentucky,  and  mjrself 
as  chairman  here— people  often  say  to 
us.  how  is  this,  that  a  Republican  from 
Wyoming  and  a  Democrat  from  Ken- 
tucky are  moving  this  legislation  in 
this  fashion?  The  issue  is  that  not 
many  others  of  either  body  could  do 
that  because  their  constituencies 
would  not  allow  them  to  do  it.  They 
would  freeze  them  in  place.  That  is  re- 
ality. 

So  I  salute  the  courage  of  those  in 
this  issue,  such  as  the  Senator  from 
California  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts—and courage  is  a  word  for 
them.  It  is  a  tough  situation  political- 
ly, especially  in  California. 

I  personally  do  not  see  how  any  leg- 
islator from  California,  with  the  vari- 
ous conflicts  from  the  various  constit- 
uent groups,  will  ever  be  able  to  sup- 
port this  biU.  That  is  a  reality  of  life. 
Democrat  or  Republican,  because  of 
the  situation  with  growers,  with  cham- 
ber, with  employers,  with  citizens, 
with  Hispanics— bam!  Gridlock  of  the 
first  order. 

We  understand  those  things  in  this 
debate  in  this  national  issue  of.  I 
think,  high  import,  and  I  am  not  ob- 
sessed by  it.  I  have  much  to  do  around 
here  without  this  one  on  my  desk.  We 
have  not  allowed  it  to  reach  levels  of 
intensity  and  hysteria,  and  it  has  not. 
I  say  that  we  have  done  our  level  best 
to  prevent  the  debate  from  ever  going 
in  that  direction. 

So  the  biU  we  recommend  today  is  a 
fair,  workable,  humane  approach  to 
controlling  illegal  and  legal  immigra- 
tion. A  wide  diversity  of  public  Interest 
groups  involved  in  immigration  sup- 
port it— the  editorial  writers  of  all  the 
major  newspapers  and  dailies  and 
weeklies  throughout  the  United 
States;  citizens  of  this  country;  the  ad- 
ministration with  its  support— there  is 
no  partisanship  in  this  issue.  There 
never  has  been.  Its  supporters  and  its 


detractors  come  from  the  full  spec- 
trum of  philosophies.  If  we  do  not  act 
in  a  timely  and  a  rational  manner  to 
control  our  borders,  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that,  in  the  near  future,  we 
shall  find  that  we  have  come  to  a 
debate  which  is  increasingly  strident, 
unpleasant,  and  clouded  by  a  return  to 
the  past  in  immigration  reform,  which 
has  always  been  characterized  by 
racism  or  restrictionism  or  natlvlsm. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  part  of  that  and 
other  ugly  elements  which  we  have 
successfully  excised  from  this  reform 
effort.  We  have  made  a  special,  special 
attempt  at  aU  points  in  the  debate  and 
the  hearings  to  recognize  the  deep 
problems  that  the  Hispanic  communi- 
ty has  with  the  legislation.  I  have  said 
to  them  in  all  honesty  that  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  worst  thing  that  could 
happen  to  the  Hispanic  community  Is 
to  do  nothing.  Then  we  shall  begin  to 
deal  in  this  body,  as  we  always  deal  in 
this  body,  on  emergency,  short-term 
solutions,  which  will  include  this  trip, 
then,  more  money  for  the  INS,  more 
money  for  the  border  patrol— after  all. 
we  have  not  done  ansrthing.  so  why 
not  just  get  them  off  their  duffs  and 
give  them  money  to  do  their  work?— 
more  intrusions  into  the  workplace, 
more  sweeps.  And,  finally,  after  that, 
after  an  employer  has  been  busted  five 
or  six  times,  he  or  she  will  come  to  the 
recognition  of  one  thing,  as  all  Ameri- 
cans: "I  am  not  going  to  go  through 
that  hassle  any  more.  There  is  a  way 
to  do  that  for  me;  I  am  never  going  to 
hire  anybody  again  who  'looks  for- 
eign'." 

That  would  be  the  truest  and  most 
devastating  form  of  discrimination. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  submit 
this  to  my  colleagues.  I  submit  it  in  all 
sincerity  as  a  work  product  that  came 
down  through  the  Select  Committee— 
a  very  diverse  group,  indeed— through 
the  Ford  administration,  through  the 
Carter  administration,  through  the 
Reagan  administration.  I  always  say  to 
people— and  it  is  still  not  too  late  to 
say  this  because  we  have  time  for  the 
debate— that  if  you  do  not  embrace 
the  various  provisions  of  this  proposed 
legislation,  please  furnish  us  an  alter- 
native. But  no  fair  quoting  from  the 
Statute  of  Liberty,  because  the  moving 
words  of  Emma  Lazarus  on  that 
statue — and  that  statement  is  not  a 
smart-aleck  statement— because  the 
moving  words  on  that  statue  in  the 
harbor,  on  that  Lady  of  the  Golden 
Door,  do  not  say  "Send  us  everybody 
you've  got,  legally  or  illegally." 

I  commend  the  legislation  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  attention  and  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  make  these 
remarks. 

Mr.  GRASSLET.  Mr.  President,  ap- 
proximately 30  years  have  passed  since 
the  last  major  reform  of  U.S.  immigra- 
tion policy.  The  time  has  arrived  to 
undergo  this  painful  process  again. 


Theodore  H.  White  described  the  sit- 
uation in  which  America  finds  itself 
resulting  from  our  current  set  of  cha- 
otic complicated  immigration  laws: 

One  starts  with  the  obvioiu:  That  the 
United  States  has  lost  one  of  the  cardinal 
attributes  of  sovereignty— it  no  longer  con- 
trols Its  own  borders.  Its  Immigration  laws 
are  flouted  by  aliens  and  citizens  alike,  as  no 
system  of  laws  has  been  flouted  since  prohi- 
bition. And  the  impending  transformation 
of  our  nation.  Its  culture,  and  Its  ethnic  her- 
itage could  become  one  of  the  central  de- 
bates of  the  politics  of  the  19808.  see  White. 
America  in  Search  of  Itself,  p.  361  (1982). 

The  debate  has  already  begim,  and 
let  us  hope  that  S.  529  is  just  the  first 
step  in  the  reformation  process. 

Though  most  Americans  currently 
residing  in  the  United  States  owe  their 
presence  here  to  the  open-door  immi- 
gration policies  of  the  past,  the  per- 
petuation of  the  myth  that  this  coun- 
try is  one  without  limits  can  only 
prove  harmful  in  the  long  run.  Tech- 
nology is  one  of  the  major  reasons 
why  today's  immigration  phenomenon 
is  entirely  different  from  the  immigra- 
tion waves  of  the  past.  As  Mr.  White 
continued  to  explain: 

The  earlier  Immigrants  from  Europe  spent 
weeks  trekking  to  ports,  and  then  more 
weeks  In  the  steerage  of  tramp  steamers,  to 
reach  the  promised  land.  A  modem  Immi- 
grant can  be  here  In  ttiree  or  four  hours 
from  any  airport  In  the  Caribbean,  in  fif- 
teen hours  from  Asia. 

It  once  took  years  of  work  and  savings  for 
an  honest  man  to  buy  passage  for  his  famUy 
to  join  him.  Now  after  six  months  a  diligent 
immigrant  can  afford  air  passage  for  all  the 
rest  of  tils  family.  The  result  has  been  a 
stampede,  almost  an  Invasion,  supra.,  pp. 
361-362. 

America  currently  accepts  over  twice 
as  many  legal  immigrants  as  the  rest 
of  the  world  combined.  This  does  not 
include  the  estimated  3  to  6  million 
aliens  illegally  in  the  country.  Control 
of  our  borders  is  essential  in  order  to 
protect  U.S.  citizens  from  a  continued 
high  tmemplosmient  rate  and  to  foster 
a  reliance  on  our  laws  by  those  outside 
our  country  who  wish  to  reside  here. 

The  Inunlgration  Reform  and  Con- 
trol Act  is  a  well-conceived  product 
which  may  go  far  in  achieving  our 
badly  needed  reforms.  The  provisions 
of  the  bill  relating  to  employer  sanc- 
tions, increased  interior  and  border  en- 
forcement and  a  secure  worker  eligibil- 
ity identity  system  are  necessary  to 
regain  control  over  our  borders. 

Though  the  concept  of  legalization 
has  been  one  of  the  most  hotly  debat- 
ed aspects  of  the  bill,  I  believe  that  le- 
galization in  some  form  is  not  only  in 
the  best  interests  of  those  undocu- 
mented aliens  already  firmly  residing 
here  but  for  the  citizenry  of  our  coun- 
try as  well.  A  large  undocumented 
population  contributes  to  the  creation 
and  perpetuation  of  an  exploited  sub- 
class society  afraid  to  report  crimes 
and  illnesses  which  endanger  the 
public  health. 


A  variety  of  legalization  programs 
were  presented  to  the  Select  Commis- 
sion on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy,  a  bipartisan  group  established 
by  the  Carter  administration  to  study 
solutions  to  our  immigration  problems, 
and  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Im- 
migration and  Refugee  Policy  ranging 
from  a  massive  deportation  program 
to  total  amnesty  for  all  aliens  upon  en- 
actment of  the  bill.  We  studied  it  all. 
and  all  the  various  alternatives  came 
between  those  two  extremes.  The 
Select  Commission's  final  report 
stated  that  it  was  guided  by  two  major 
principles  in  developing  its  legalization 
recommendations: 

First,  the  legalization  program 
should  be  consistent  with  U.S.  inter- 
ests and  second,  the  program  should 
not  encourage  further  undocumented 
migration. 

The  approach  adopted  in  S.  529,  as  a 
result  of  a  compromise  worked  out  by 
Senator  Simpson  and  myself,  is  con- 
sistent with  these  goals.  This  provision 
provides  that  all  illegal  aliens  who 
have  resided  continuously  in  the 
United  States  up  to  January  1,  1977, 
are  eligible  for  permanent  residence 
status  upon  enactment  of  the  bill.  Ille- 
gal aliens  who  have  resided  continu- 
ously in  the  United  States  tietween 
January  1,  1977,  and  Janttary  1,  1980. 
are  eligible  to  apply  for  temporary 
resident  status  with  access  to  perma- 
nent residency  3  years  following  enact- 
ment. In  addition,  temporary  residents 
are  ineligible  for  all  Federal  assistance 
programs  such  as  AFE>C,  food  stamps, 
medicaid  and  the  like.  Permanent  resi- 
dents are  ineligible  for  Federal  pro- 
grams for  the  first  3  years  of  their  per- 
manent residence. 

Though  my  original  goal  was  to  have 
no  legalization  prior  to  the  assurance 
of  the  development  of  a  secure  worker 
authorization  system,  I  find  the 
present  bill  language  Is  acceptable. 
Under  S.  529,  the  Attorney  General  is 
required  to  develop  a  counterfeit-proof 
identifier  within  3  years  after  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  Temporary  residents 
are  required  to  remain  in  that  status 
for  3  years.  Therefore,  we  do  not  actu- 
ally realize  full-blown  legalization 
until  the  identification  system  is  in 
place. 

The  advantages  of  this  proposal  are 
apparent.  Massive  deportations  are 
not  only  impractical  but  nearly  impos- 
sible. The  best  chance  of  apprehend- 
ing an  illegal  alien  is  at  the  border. 
The  odds  plimge  drastically  downward 
once  that  alien  has  reached  the  interi- 
or of  the  country.  A  massive  deporta- 
tion policy  was  implemented  back  in 
1954  with  alarming  results.  Not  only 
was  it  unsuccessful  In  returning  many 
illegal  aliens,  but  the  civil  rights  of 
many  U.S.  citizens  and  permanent 
residents  were  violated  in  the  course 
of  this  program. 
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The  only  realistic  remedy  to  deal 
with  the  current  population  of  undoc- 
umented woi^ers  is  to  legitimise  their 
status  in  a  way  which  will  insure  that 
theae  people  continue  to  worlc  and 
become  productive  and  participating 
members  of  their  commimities.  I  be- 
lieve legalisation  as  embodied  in  this 
bill  before  this  body  now  accomplishes 
these  goals. 

I  did  have  a  major  concern  with  last 
year's  bill  in  the  area  of  the  lack  of  co- 
operation between  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalisation  Service  and  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies.  I 
first  became  aware  of  this  problem  in 
my  visit  to  the  border  area  around  E3 
Paso  January  of  1982.  The  tremendous 
burden  placed  on  the  border  patrol  is 
only  obvious  once  one  sees  it  first- 
hand. To  prevent  law  enforcement 
agencies  from  working  together  in  this 
area  Is  an  imnecessary  waste  of  re- 
sources. And  the  policy  at  that  time 
was  to  discourage  cooperation,  in  fact 
almost  to  prohibit  such  cooperation 
between  the  INS  and  local  law  en- 
forcement authorities. 

To  alleviate  this  situation  and  to  en- 
hance our  ability  to  apprehend  illegal 
aliens,  I  offered  an  amendment  which 
was  adopted  in  1982  in  subcommittee 
consideration  of  this  bill  however  that 
amendment  was  subsequently  deleted 
in  full  committee  which  formalized  co- 
operative agreements  between  the  INS 
and  the  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

My  intention  when  I  offered  this 
amendment  was  to  clarify  a  confused 
situation  in  which  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  were  unsure  as 
to  their  liability  if  they  cooperated 
with  Federal  immigration  officers. 
Legal  authorities  in  several  States  in- 
dicated that  the  situation  was  so  un- 
clear as  to  preclude  any  cooperation, 
not  for  fear  of  doing  wrong,  but  be- 
cause they  did  not  know  where  the 
limits  to  their  actions,  if  any,  would 
lie.  I  sought  to  ameliorate  this  chilling 
effect. 

This  situation— this  chilling  effect- 
developed  largely  due  to  a  directive 
issued  in  1978  by  then  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Griffin  Bell.  The  Bell  directive  es- 
tablished the  policy  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration that  Federal-State  coop- 
eration in  this  area  was  not  to  be  en- 
couraged and  should  not  be  viewed  as 
desirable  by  that  Justice  E>epartment 
leadership:  hence,  the  situation  where 
we  were  at  the  time  of  my  amendment 
last  year. 

At  that  time,  I  began  conversations 
with  Attorney  General  William 
French-Smith  and  his  staff  at  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  about  this  very 
point,  and  I  found  from  the  new  ad- 
mlnlsiration  a  much  more  positive  im- 
pression of  cooperation  between  State 
mnd  local  and  Federal  authorities.  At 
that  time,  I  was  assiu^  that  Commis- 
sioner Nelson  and  Attorney  General 
Smith    would    immediately    begin    a 
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review  of  the  Bell  directive  in  order  to 
correct  the  mi^mpression  it  had  cre- 
ated that  cooperation  of  any  kind  be- 
tween Federal.  State,  and  local  law  en- 
forcement authorities  in  the  area  of 
immigration  was  inappropriate  and 
unlawful. 

These  assurances  made  my  amend- 
ment unnecessary  and  today  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  fulfilled  their  promise 
and  issued  a  new  directive.  That  new 
directive  was  issued  on  February  10  of 
this  year,  to  encourage  the  coopera- 
tion which  I  envisioned  in  my  amend- 
ment a  year  ago. 

The  issuance  of  operating  instruc- 
tions, to  INS  field  offices  followed  on 
April  22. 1  congratulate  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Smith  and  Commissioner  Nelson 
for  taldng  this  very  important  step 
which  will  greatly  assist  our  immigra- 
tion control  efforts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rccors  a  copy  of  that 
directive  and  instructions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Memorandum] 

INS  Rklatiohshif  WrrH  Local  ahd  State 

POLICB 

From:  Alan  C.  Nelson,  Commissioner. 
To:       Reciooal       Commissioners— Eastern 
Region,     Southern     Region.     Western 
Region.  Northern  Region. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  approved 
a  revision  of  the  Griffin  Bell  directive  of 
June  23.  1978  regarding  INS's  relationship 
with  local  and  sUte  poUce.  The  revised  di- 
rective, approved  by  Attorney  General  Wil- 
liam French  Smith,  reflects  a  policy  of  coop- 
eration with  the  local  and  sUte  police.  Such 
revised  policy,  which  Is  now  in  effect,  states: 

It  is  Department  of  Justice  policy  for  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  to 
cooperate  with  local  and  state  law  enforce- 
ment officers  who  notify  the  Service  of  sus- 
pected violations  of  the  immigration  laws. 
The  Service  will  review  the  immigration 
status  of  individuals  detained  by  local  or 
state  law  enforcement  authorities  for  other 
than  immigration  violations  upon  request 
and  as  available  resources  permit. 

ms  agents  and  local  officers  may  also 
engage  In  Joint  operations  which  are  expect- 
ed to  uncover  violations  of  both  immigra- 
tion and  state  laws.  The  INS  recognizes  that 
local  authorities  provide  valuable  support 
for  mutual  law  enforcement  efforts  (such  as 
when  violence  may  occur  or  crowd  or  traffic 
control  is  necessary).  Within  the  scope  of 
such  cooperative  efforts,  INS  agents  will 
remain  responsible  for  all  arrests  for  immi- 
gration violations. 

In  many  local  Jurisdictions,  state  law  au- 
thorizes local  officers  to  enforce  criminal 
provisions  of  federal  law.  including  criminal 
immigration  provisions.  Such  operations  are 
conducted  by  local  officers  under  their  local 
authority  and  will  not  be  directed  by  the 

The  Service  is  regularly  asked  to  assist 
local  officers  in  tracking  and  locating  lost 
persons  or  suspected  criminals.  INS  agents 
will  continue  to  assist  such  local  enforce- 
ment efforts.  INS  agents  may  make  arrests 
for  non-lmmlgratlon  criminal  offenses  only 
to  the  extent  that  Individual  sUte  laws 
permit  them  to  do  so  as  private  citizens. 


The  following  guidelines  are  to  assist  the 
Service  in  carry!  t  out  the  policy  of  mutual 
cooperation,  within  the  respective  lines  of 
authority  of  INS  enforcement  of  the  immi- 
gration laws  and  local  and  state  law  enforce- 
ment of  their  laws: 

1.  INS  officers  wiU  not  direct,  propoae,  or 
request  that  state  or  local  law  enforcement 
operations  be  carried  out  when  these  oper- 
ations will  be  beneficial  only  to  INS. 

2.  Joint  operations  will  not  be  conducted 
unless  there  are  Independent  and  articula- 
ble facts  which  clearly  indicate  that  the  in- 
volvement of  both  INS  and  another  law  en- 
forcement entity  is  required.  For  Instance, 
ENS  officers  will  not  direct  local  or  sUte 
police  officers  to  set  up  roadblocks  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  '"«'t<"g  immigration  checks. 

3.  Local  authorities  should  be  asked  for 
support  when  the  articulable  facts  indicate 
that  an  INS  operation  is  likely  to  uncover  a 
violation  of  state  or  local  codes  or  result  in. 
for  example,  a  need  for  crowd  or  traffic  con- 
trol. 

4.  INS  officers  will  not  direct  local  or  sUte 
police  officers  to  stop  vehicles  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  Immigration  checks  only. 
However,  such  officers  may  effect  arrests  of 
persons  Involved  in  smuggling  and  related 
violations  as  authorized  in  sec.  274(c). 

The  purpose  of  this  revised  directive  is  to 
ensure  cooperation  between  Service  officers 
and  state  and  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials when  such  operations  will  be  mutually 
beneficial  to  both  entities.  The  Griffin  Bell 
directive  previously  in  effect  was  widely  in- 
terpreted both  by  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement and  by  INS  as  a  mutual  "hands- 
off "  approach.  Attorney  General  Smith's  re- 
vision does  not  provide  for  any  increased  im- 
migration enforcement  authority  by  local 
law  enforcement  entities,  yet  it  does  encour- 
age mutual  cooperation. 

This  revised  policy  is  not  to  be  Interpreted 
as  a  broadening  of  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officers  authority  regarding  en- 
forcement of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  The  Attorneys  General  of  some 
states  have  issued  opinions  declaring  that 
their  local  and  state  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers have  authority  to  enforce  the  criminal 
provisions  of  the  immigration  laws;  howev- 
er, in  Joint  operations,  ENS  will  be  responsi- 
ble for  aU  arrests  for  immigration  violations. 
No  state  operations  involving  enforcement 
of  federal  criminal  Immigration  provisions 
will  be  directed  or  proposed  by  INS;  any 
state  operation  must  be  under  state  author- 
ity. 

Although  these  guidelines  will  be  included 
in  the  appropriate  handbooks,  they  should 
be  expeditiously  distributed  to  aU  immigra- 
tion officers.  Officers  in  thc-c  Jurisdictions 
where  courts  have  imposed  additional  re- 
strictions should  be  advised  that  these 
guidelines  do  not  replace  any  court  orders. 

Field  officers  should  direct  any  questions 
on  these  guidelines  to  regional  enforcement 
and  counsel  offices. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  is  a  carefully  crafted  package 
which  must  remain  largely  intact  in 
order  to  pass  both  bodies  and  go  to  the 
President's  desk  for  signature.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  move  S.  529  rapidly 
through  the  Senate,  that  in  turn  the 
House  will  act  (juickly  and  that  it  not 
die  there  as  it  did  in  December  of  last 
year  at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  the 
lameduck  session,  and  that  pursuant 
to  favorable  House  and  Senate  action 
the  President  will  approve  this  bill  by 
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the  end  of  the  year.  If  we  do  not  act 
now.  it  may  be  another  30  years  before 
we  return  to  the  issue  of  immigration 
controL 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICEK  (Mr. 
CHAm).  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
recognised. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  re- 
lieved today  that  the  Senate  is  again 
considering  much-needed  reform  in 
our  immigration  policy  in  S.  529.  the 
Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act 
of  1983. 

We  passed  the  time  to  act  long  ago. 
After  years  of  neglect  and  abuse  in  our 
immigration  policy.  Senator  Sucpsoh 
led  the  Senate  in  a  major  reform  of 
immigration  law  last  year.  His  bill  was 
a  gallant  effort  of  compromise.  He 
shepherded  it  through  the  committee 
and  through  Senate  action  with  the 
skill  and  diligence  that  has  liecome  as- 
sociated with  his  work.  Unfortunately, 
he  had  to  repeat  the  feat  again  this 
year.  Hopefully,  we  will  soon  see  en- 
actment. 

Today's  world  demands  that  we 
uiKlate  our  immigration  policy  to  meet 
today's  chaUenges.  The  flow  of  legal 
and  illegal  aliens  into  America  contin- 
ues at  unprecedented  numbers.  Oiu* 
population  continues  to  grow  by  1.2 
percent  each  year— 50  percent  of  this 
due  to  immigration.  Projections  show 
that  unless  we  begin  to  stem  the  tide 
of  aliens  flowing  into  our  country,  our 
population  will  increase  by  47  percent 
by  the  year  2000. 

No  one  is  more  aware  of  these  facts 
than  the  people  of  Florida.  Time  and 
time  again  over  the  past  few  years  I 
have  stood  here  and  pleaded  with  my 
colleagues  to  address  the  problems  my 
State  has  experienced  because  of  the 
mass  migration  of  Cubans  and  Hai- 
tians. I  got  some  action  as  a  result  of 
my  pleas  but  mostly  I  got  promises. 
Many  of  these  promises  have  not  been 
nurtured  into  much  of  substance.  I  am 
frustrated  and  the  people  of  Florida 
are  frustrated. 

Our  lack  of  an  effective  immigration 
policy  remains  an  abstract  concern  for 
most  citizens.  They  have  read  about 
the  Haitian  situation  in  Florida  and 
seen  pictures  of  the  Cuban  flotilla  on 
television.  Lately,  they  have  viewed 
very  graphic  pictures  in  several  na- 
tional magazines  of  Mexicans  being  il- 
legally carried  across  the  Rio  Grande 
River  into  Texas,  on  their  way  to  their 
Jobs  or  seeking  new  homes.  But  over- 
all, most  Americans  have  not  felt  a 
major  impact  by  the  inunigration 
problems  facing  the  United  States. 

This  is  not  the  case  with  the  people 
of  Florida.  Floridians  have  directly 
felt  the  impact  and  continue  to  feel  it 
daily. 

First,  Floridians  had  to  deal  with  the 
Mariel  boatlift  in  1980  and  the  atuence 
of  U.S.  policy  which  allowed  Castro  to 
force  us  to  accept  over  200,000  Cubans, 
some  of  these  directly  out  of  Cuban 


prisons  and  mental  hospitals.  Florida's 
State  and  local  governments  were  bur- 
dened with  these  thousands  of  Jobless, 
homeless  persons  who  needed  food, 
shelter,  medical  care,  and  education. 
Our  lack  of  policy  resulted  in  turning 
numy  CulMui  criminals  loose  into  the 
street  and  violent  crime  skyrocketed. 
Miami  has  become  the  mtirder  capital 
of  the  Nation  and  Florida  has  6  of  the 
top  10  crime  cities  in  the  Nation. 

Soon  after  the  boatlift,  thousands  of 
Haitians  seeking  refuge  in  the  United 
States  began  to  land  illegally  on  oiu* 
shores.  Many  came  in  rickety  boats 
and  rafts  not  fit  for  sea  travel.  Once 
again,  the  people  of  Florida  had  to  pay 
more  than  their  fair  share  to  provide 
for  this  new  population.  The  Federal 
Government  stood  by  and  did  little  to 
stop  the  influx.  The  INS  in  Florida 
was  overwhelmed  and  tMtcUogs  of 
thousands  of  immigration  cases  ap- 
peared almost  overnight.  A  holding  fa- 
cility for  newly  arrived  aliens  was  set 
up  near  the  Everglades  in  an  aban- 
doned military  base  know  as  Krome 
North.  Krome  became  overcrowded 
almost  instantly,  the  conditions  were 
horrendous.  Overcrowding,  lack  of 
proper  sanitation,  the  threat  of  dis- 
ease forced  the  State  to  file  suit 
agidnst  the  Federal  Government.  I 
supported  this  suit  and  later  intro- 
duced an  amendment  in  the  Senate  to 
remedy  the  situation  at  Krome  and 
the  threat  it  posed  to  the  health  and 
safety  of  south  Florida.  By  this  time, 
it  has  become  clear  to  the  people  of 
Florida  that  the  Federal  Government 
simply  did  not  care  about  its  problems. 
And  the  terrible  irony  was  that  the 
State  of  Florida  was  powerless  to  do 
anything  atwut  the  situation.  Immi- 
gration is  a  Federal  responsibility.  Tet, 
the  Federal  Goverment  failed  to  meet 
its  responsibility  from  the  onset  when 
the  mass  migrations  l>egan,  and  then 
continued  to  respond  ineffectively. 

For  the  Florida  delegation,  it  was  a 
time  of  great  frustration.  Probably  the 
only  people  who  were  most  frustrated 
were  the  people  of  Florida  and  those 
of  us  in  the  delegation.  All  of  us  in  the 
delegation.  Senators  and  Congressmen 
alike,  tried  and  tried  to  get  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  recognize  its  respon- 
siblity  and  put  the  policies  to  work 
which  would  address  the  situation  and 
prevent  it  from  happening  again.  We 
got  lots  of  sympathy  but  little  support. 
To  most  of  our  colleagues  it  was  not 
their  concern  or  the  Federal  Goven- 
ment's.  They  considered  it  a  State 
problem.  But  we  persisted  and  were  fi- 
nally able  to  get  some  help. 

We  secured  funding  imder  refugee 
assistance  and  impact  aid  to  help  State 
and  local  governments  in  Florida  in 
coping  with  the  unexpected  costs  cre- 
ated by  the  significant  increases  in 
medical,  education,  and  law  enforce- 
ment assistance. 

We  persuaded  the  U.S.  Government 
to  open  a  new  immigaration  processing 


center  for  illegal  aliens  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  to  upgrade  conditions  at  Krome. 

We  were  able  to  push  the  adminis- 
tration to  work  out  an  agreement  with 
the  Government  of  Haiti  to  allow  the  . 
Coast  Guard  to  interdict  boats  filled 
with  aliens  leaving  Haiti  bound  for  the 
United  States.  Its  success  was  inmtedi- 
ate  and  has  been  shown  as  late  as  this 
week  to  continue  to  be  effective.  Coast 
Guard  cutters  have  turned  back  htm- 
dreds  of  illegal  aliens  this  spring  who 
were  boimd  for  Florida.  In  most  in- 
stances, the  aliens  are  in  such  dlliu>i- 
dated  crafts,  that  the  Coast  Guard 
takes  them  alx>ard  and  returns  them 
to  Port-au-Prince.  Recently,  the  Coast 
Guard  told  me  that  since  the  interdic- 
tion agreement,  only  10  boats,  with 
221  Haitians  iiave  reached  Florida. 
This  is  effective— since  l)efore  the 
agreement  at>out  120  boats  carrying 
some  15,000  Haitians  illegally  beached 
in  Florida. 

Tes,  there  has  been  progress.  But 
the  problems  facing  Florida  are  still 
far  from  being  solved. 

Every  year  I  have  to  struggle  to  get 
Federal  reimbursement  for  the  costs 
incurred  in  providing  for  the  aliens. 
And  even  then,  Florida  still  has  to. 
t>ear  a  significant  amount  of  the  cost 
burden. 

Crime  continues  to  increase  in  Flori- 
da with  a  sul>stantial  percentage 
linked  directly  to  the  Mariels.  E^ren 
though  they  make  up  only  7  percent 
of  the  population  in  south  Florida,  the 
Mariels  are  16  percent  of  the  arrest 
population  in  south  Florida.  Homicide 
is  the  major  cause  of  deaths  among 
Mariel  refugees.  Jails  continue  to  be 
overcrowded  in  south  Florida  and 
there  is  no  money  to  respond  to  court 
orders  to  improve  conditions.  The 
overcrowding  is  not  Just  caused  by 
aliens  apprehended  for  crimes.  A  sher- 
iff from  northern  Florida  recently  told 
me  "part  of  the  overcrowding  in  our 
jails  is  directly  caused  by  the  necessity 
to  house  and  process  Ulegal  aliens.  If 
we  can  make  and  enforce  our  new  laws 
to  curtail  the  volume  of  persons, 
coming  to  our  coimtry  many  of  our 
problems  will  be  solved." 

Krome  North  is  once  again  at  capac- 
ity. Cuban  and  Haitian  detainees  have 
been  joined  by  hundreds  from  El  Sal- 
vador, Nicaragua,  and  other  countries. 

The  11th  Circuit  Court  ruled  just  re- 
cently that  the  U.S.  Government's  de- 
tention of  nearly  1,800  Haitians  for 
over  a  year  was  discriminatory.  These 
1,800  Haitians  were  earlier  released  on 
parole  upon  a  lower  court's  order  after 
being  detained  for  a  year.  So,  the  INS 
is  caught  between  the  rock  and  the 
hard  place.  Illegal  aliens  are  still 
flooding  into  Florida  and  other  border 
States.  INS  still  has  a  tremendous 
backlog  of  cases  and  Krome  North  is 
at  capacity.  Tet,  the  court  is  question- 
ing its  detention  policy.  In  essence. 
INS  is  being  pressured  into  releasing 
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more  illegal  aliens  into  the  ccHumunity 
because  Krome  is  crowded  and  the 
courts  are  scrutinizing  INS  detention 
policy. 

Lately,  a  new  problem  has  grown  to 
great  proportions  in  south  Florida.  As 
many  as  2.000  illegal  aliens  a  month 
are  being  smuggled  into  our  State  by 
professional  smuggling  operations. 
People-smuggling  has  become  a  multi- 
million  dollar  business  In  south  Flori- 
da. Central  America  and  the  Caribbe- 
an. Persons  with  illegal  papers  or  no 
documentation  are  smuggled  for  a 
price  across  our  borders  in  boats  and 
planes.  These  slick,  very  professional 
operations  are  making  millions  off  of 
desperate  people.  Florida  INS  officials 
and  border  patrol  have  little  personnel 
and  few  resources  to  effectively  deal 
with  the  volume.  Detections  of  such 
smuggling  operations  are  often  made 
by  local  law  enforcement  and  most 
often  by  the  public  who  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  Government  is  not 
doing  something  about  such  an  obvi- 
ous offense. 

I  will  be  making  more  remarks  on 
this  issue  later  when  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  529  to  stiffen  the  penalties 
against  people-smuggling  and  expand 
the  authority  for  law  enforcement. 

These  problems  have  certainly  not 
lessened  the  frustration  of  Floridians. 
I  am  still  approached  daily  by  Florida 
government  officials,  business  leaders, 
law  enforcement,  community  groups, 
and  the  public  who  are  seeking  an  ef- 
fective Immigration  policy.  They  have 
lived  through  the  chaos  and  confusion 
caused  by  the  lack  of  a  policy.  They 
feel  shunned  by  their  Government 
and  are  afraid— afraid  of  what  the  con- 
tinued lack  of  policy  will  mean  for 
their  home  State. 

I  am  hopeful  that  today  marks  the 
begiiming  of  an  easing  of  the  fear  and 
frustration  of  Floridians.  It  will  be  a 
sure  sign  to  them  if  the  Congress 
passes  a  major  immigration  reform 
policy  that  signifies  the  FeCeral  Gov- 
ernment has  a  policy  that  meets  the 
immigration  demands  of  Florida  and 
of  the  Nation. 

I  believe  that  Senator  Simpsoh's  bill 
goes  far  in  this  direction.  S.  529  re- 
flects the  careful  study  and  efforts 
which  Senator  Simpson  has  brought 
to  the  Immigration  issue. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
on  the  bill  itself.  The  single  most  im- 
portant reform  it  makes,  and  the 
single  most  important  issue  it  deals 
with.  Is  the  question  of  illegal  Jobs. 
The  problems  created  by  illegal  Jobs 
cannot  be  overstated.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  may  be  as  many  as  6  mil- 
lion illegal  aliens  in  the  United  States. 
Just  last  week  10.4  million  Americans 
were  unemployed.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  each  un- 
employed worker  costs  $7,000  In  unem- 
ployment and  welfare  benefits.  If  only 
1  percent  of  the  jobs  that  are  held  by 
illegal  aliens  were  held  by  unemployed 


Americans,  the  costs  of  unemployment 
could  be  reduced  by  over  $400  million. 
It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  that  40  million  Ameri- 
cans compete  directly  with  illegal 
aliens  for  Jobs. 

Displacement  of  American  workers 
Is  just  one  of  the  costs  of  Illegal  Immi- 
gration. Illegal  aliens  exist  as  a  sub- 
class within  our  society  who  are 
beyond  the  obligations  and  protections 
of  our  laws.  The  Supreme  Court  decid- 
ed that  Ulegal  aliens  have  a  constitu- 
tional right  to  a  free  public  education. 
At  this  point,  it  is  imcertain  what  the 
impact  of  this  ruling  will  be  on  other 
benefits.  But  it  is  clear  that  illegal  im- 
migration is  a  costly  burden  to  the 
American  economy  and  the  taxpayer. 

Illegal  aliens  come  to  the  United 
States  for  one  reason:  to  work.  As  long 
as  they  are  able  to  find  employment  In 
the  United  States,  they  will  send  the 
word  back  home  for  others  to  Join 
them.  We  could  try  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem by  increasing  the  border  patrol. 
But  with  thousands  of  miles  of  border, 
no  matter  how  many  guards  we  hire  or 
dogs  we  train,  thousands  of  people  will 
try  to  enter  the  United  States  iUegally 
each  year.  Msmy  will  succeed. 

S.  529  takes  a  direct  approach  and,  I 
believe,  the  proper  approach  to  curb- 
ing Illegal  immigration.  It  eliminates 
the  magnet  which  draws  illegal  aliens 
to  the  United  States  the  magnet  of  il- 
legal American  jobs.  Quite  simply,  S. 
529  closes  the  loophole  in  our  present 
laws,  and  makes  It  a  crime  for  an  em- 
ployer to  knowingly  hire  an  iUegal 
alien.  I  believe  this  prohibition  is  the 
key  to  controlling  Illegal  immigration. 
Unless  we  remove  the  incentive  which 
brings  iUegal  aliens  to  the  United 
States,  our  other  attempts  to  solve  the 
problem  will  be  futile. 

S.  529  calls  on  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  develop  a  secure  worker  verifi- 
cation system  that  cannot  be  easily 
counterfeited.  The  system  is  necessary 
to  make  the  prohibitions  against  em- 
ploying illegal  aliens  enforceable.  I 
would  protect  employers  from  inad- 
vertently hiring  an  Illegal  alien  and 
would  provide  a  method  for  identify- 
ing those  employers  who  intentionally 
violate  the  law.  The  verification 
system  would  also  protect  legal  Ameri- 
can workers  from  discriminatory 
hiring  practices  by  placing  the  same 
docxmientation  requirements  on  every- 
one. But  in  order  for  the  system  to  be 
effective,  it  must  be  designed  to  en- 
courage the  cooperation  of  the  busi- 
ness community.  In  addition  to  being 
secure  against  fraud,  the  system  must 
be  siifficient  and  easy  to  use.  It  should 
only  place  a  minimal  paperwork  re- 
quirement on  businesses.  Cracking 
down  on  those  who  knowingly  hire  il- 
legal aliens,  coupled  with  an  effective 
worker  verification  system,  will  go  to 
the  source  of  our  illegal  immigration 
problem  to  give  us  a  method  for  con- 
trolling illegal  migration.  The  alterna- 


tive, is  do  nothing,  and  to  allow  the 
current  situation  to  continue,  un- 
checked. 

Another  provision  of  S.  529  that  I 
am  glad  to  see  is  the  reform  of  the 
asylimi  process.  Our  laws  currently 
guarantee  that  the  United  States  will 
provide  asylum  to  any  alien  who  is  in 
the  United  States  and  who  can  prove 
that  he  has  a  well-founded  fear  of  po- 
litical persecution  if  he  returns  to  his 
homeland.  In  the  past,  relatively  few 
aliens  requested  asylvmi.  Just  a  few 
years  ago,  there  were  less  than  5,000 
requests  for  asylum  pending  with  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. Today  the  backlog  Is  over  144,000 
cases.  This  may  seem  like  just  an  ab- 
stract nimiber  to  some  people.  But  I 
assure  you  that  it  is  not  an  abstract 
problem  to  the  people  of  Florida, 
where  200,000  Cubans  and  Haitians 
seeking  political  asylum  entered  the 
United  States.  There  are  currently 
20,000  cases  pending  in  Florida  alone, 
many  of  those  cases  have  been  pend- 
ing since  1979. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  current  law 
was  written.  Congress  did  not  accoimt 
for  the  possibility  that  the  United 
States  would  become  a  country  of  first 
asylum  for  thousands  of  refugees. 
Asylum  cases  must  be  decided  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  and  there  is  a 
lengthy  appeals  procedure  for  those 
who  receive  a  negative  decision.  This 
procedure  proved  to  be  cimibersome 
and  unworkable  in  the  face  of  a  mass 
migration. 

As  the  epitome  of  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic republic,  the  United  States  has 
a  great  responsibility  to  provide  refuge 
to  those  who  are  fleeing  persecution. 
But  we  cannot,  and  should  not,  accept 
every  alien  who  arrives  in  the  United 
States,  and  makes  a  claim  for  asylum, 
simply  because  they  are  here.  The 
legal  definition  of  refugee  Is  very 
narrow  and  should  be  reserved  for 
those  who  are  truly  victims  of  persecu- 
tion. 

If  we  are  going  to  grant  asylum  to 
refugees.  We  must  have  an  efficient 
and  equitable  system  for  deciding  who 
qualifies.  To  do  less  is  a  disservice  to 
all  those  who  apply,  whether  they  are 
eligible  or  not,  as  well  as  to  the  people 
of  this  country. 

S.  529  will  expedite  the  asyliun  proc- 
ess by  giving  immigration  officers  the 
authority  to  summarily  exclude  un- 
docimiented  aliens  who  do  not  appear 
to  have  a  legitimate  basis  for  making 
an  asylum  claim.  Only  those  who  ex- 
press fear  at  returning  to  their  home- 
land or  who  specifically  request  politi- 
cal asylum  would  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States.  They  will  receive  a 
hearing  before  an  immigration  judge, 
who  will  be  specifically  trained  to  hear 
asylum  cases.  There  will  only  be  one 
appeal  available  to  a  newly  created,  in- 
dependent immigration  board,  outside 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 


Service.  Asylum  decisions  would  not  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review. 

I  support  this  provision  of  S.  520.  It 
will  put  us  in  a  much  stronger  enforce- 
ment position  in  the  event  of  another 
mass  migration.  Had  the  system  been 
in  place  2  years  ago,  we  could  have 
avoided  many  of  the  administrative 
delays  that  characterized  the  Cuban/ 
Haitian  crisis. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  S.  529  re- 
quires a  new  annual  immigration  ceil- 
ing that  includes  immediate  relatives 
of  U.S.  citizens.  Immediate  relatives  of 
American  citizens  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  immigration  categories.  Be- 
tween 1976  and  1980  the  number  of 
immediate  relatives  increased  40  per- 
cent from  114.000  to  152.000.  Yet  this 
significant  source  of  immigration  into 
the  United  States  is  not  counted 
against  our  annual  immigration  quota. 
This  gives  us  an  unrealistic  Impression 
of  the  number  of  aliens  who  are  being 
admitted  to  the  United  States  each 
year.  Our  immigration  cap  Is  270,000 
but  the  number  of  legal  immigrants 
who  actually  enter  the  United  States 
each  year  is  over  400,000.  Refugee  ad- 
missions raise  the  niunber  of  iUegal 
immigrants  to  nearly  600.000  in  an  av- 
erage year.  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  should  be  able  to  decide  in  ad- 
vance exactly  how  many  new  residents 
we  will  accept  each  year  from  foreign 
Nations.  Family  reunification  should 
be  one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  our 
immigration  policies.  S.  529  retains 
that  objective  by  allowing  for  unlimit- 
ed entry  of  Immediate  family  members 
of  U.S.  citizens  but  it  requires  that 
those  family  members  be  counted 
against  our  annual  immigration  ceil- 
ing. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  S.  529  is 
a  good  bill  and  goes  far  toward  making 
improvements  in  our  immigration 
policy.  However,  there  are  several  gaps 
in  the  bill  and  in  our  current  laws 
which  must  be  corrected.  I  believe  our 
immlgration  policy  could  be  strength- 
ened by  addressing  these  gaps  in  an  ef- 
fective manner. 

First,  current  authorities  and  S.  529 
do  not  provide  for  adequate  safeguards 
against  the  kind  of  immigration  emer- 
gencies that  we  experienced  in  Flori- 
da. The  administration  has  developed 
a  contingency  plan  which  outlines  the 
existing  authorities  the  administration 
has  to  respond  to  a  mass  migration 
and  the  actions  to  be  taken  in  such 
emergencies.  This  plan  and  the  re- 
forms in  S.  529  will  enhance  our  cur- 
rent authority  to  deal  with  such  a 
crisis,  but  combined,  the  two  proposals 
still  do  not  provide  the  additional  au- 
thorities needed  to  effectively  respond 
to  an  immigration  emergency.  The  ad- 
ministration's plan  lacks  the  authority 
for  the  President  to  call  for  military 
participation  during  an  immigration 
emergency.  I  feel  this  would  be  crucial 
to  an  effective  curtailment  of  illegal 
entry.  The  INS  would  be  hard  pressed 


to  stop  many  of  the  boats  if  a  flotilla 
of  hundreds  left  from  the  Bahamas  or 
Cuba  today.  With  assistance  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  opportunities  for 
effective  interdiction  would  be  far 
greater. 

In  addition,  the  administration's 
plan  and  current  law  do  not  provide 
authority  for  Federal  startup  funds 
during  an  emergency  or  Federal  reim- 
bursement to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  costs  Incurred  during  a 
mass  influx.  Based  on  Florida's  experi- 
ence, this  authority  is  crucial  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  in  assist- 
ing the  aliens.  Florida  is  still  bailing 
out  from  the  near  $1  billion  burden 
the  mass  influxes  imposed  upon  the 
State.  I  do  not  think  we  could  stand  to 
be  saddled  with  a  load  of  such  magni- 
tude again,  not  without  great  Jeopardy 
to  the  aliens  and  to  the  people  of  Flor- 
ida. 

I  wiU  be  addressing  the  need  for 
emergency  powers  in  more  detail  later 
when  I  offer  an  amendment  to  author- 
ize additional  powers  during  a  mass 
migration. 

Another  gap  in  8.  529  and  current 
law  is  the  lack  of  authority  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  curtail  the 
smuggling  of  aliens  into  the  United 
States.  As  I  stated  earlier,  there  are 
numerous  smuggling  operations  ex- 
panding throughout  the  Caribbean, 
South  America,  and  south  Florida. 
These  operations  are  making  millions 
off  the  desperate  people  seeking 
refuge  in  this  country.  Smugglers  have 
been  known  to  leave  "clients"  stranded 
on  small  islands  of  the  Bahamas  mis- 
leading them  that  they  are  in  Florida. 
And,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  smugglers 
to  shove  the  aliens  overboard  when  ap- 
proaching shore  or  when  coming 
under  surveillance.  I  wiU  be  introduc- 
ing an  amendment  which  expands  ex- 
isting law  to  give  all  Federal,  State, 
and  local  law  enforcement  officials  the 
authority  to  arrest  such  smugglers.  In 
addition,  my  amendment  proposes  to 
stiffen  the  penalties  against  smug- 
gling, harboring,  transporting,  or  en- 
couraging Illegal  aliens.  We  have  to  hit 
these  smugglers  and  hit  them  hard 
before  we  can  begin  to  put  a  stop  to 
this  travesty.  I  take  great  issue  with 
these  people  who  are  making  lots  of 
money  off  the  frantic  efforts  of  aliens 
to  find  freedom  In  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  today  marks 
the  start  of  the  United  States  moving 
toward  control  of  our  borders.  Never 
again  should  we  be  in  the  position  of 
having  another  country  dictate  our 
immigration  policy  to  us,  as  Cuba  did 
in  1980.  Hopefully,  our  action  today 
will  soon  be  Joined  by  action  in  the 
House  and  we  will,  at  long  last,  have 
succeeded  in  reforming  our  immigra- 
tion policy. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  do  appreciate  the 
comments  of  Senator  Chilb.  He. 
along  with  others,  has  been  paying 
such  close  attention  to  the  issue  for  so 
many  years.  His  State  is  the  most 
heavily  impacted  with  regard  to  the 
refugee  issue,  but  also  with  immigra- 
tion issues,  and  he  has  been  very 
thoughtful  in  pursuing  it. 

I  have  appreciated  the  attention  he 
has  given  to  It  over  the  years  I  have 
been  Involved  in  the  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  express  at  the  outset  my  admi- 
ration and  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Policy.  We  are  here  this 
afternoon  dealing  with  this  Important 
legislation  solely  because  of  the  lead- 
ership and  tireless  work  of  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Wyoming. 

This  bill  is  the  product  of  extensive 
study  and  lengthy  hearings.  It  reflects 
the  landmark  work  of  the  Select  Com- 
mission on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy,  upon  which  both  Senator  Simp- 
son and  I  served  In  1980  and  1981.  It 
represents  a  blend  of  conflicting  views 
and  has  involved  some  very  diffciilt 
compromises. 

However,  I  continue  to  have  serious 
reservations  about  this  biU  as  present- 
ly drafted,  and  I  will  be  offering  a 
number  of  amendments  to  strengthen 
it  and  to  address  the  concerns  of  many 
that  serious  discrimination  may  result 
from  certain  provisions  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

But  first,  I  want  to  take  a  brief 
moment  to  note  the  historic  signifi- 
cance of  our  undertaking. 

The  action  we  begin  today  continues 
the  effort  by  the  Senate  to  reform  our 
Nation's  immigration  laws— the  first 
since  the  major  reforms  of  1965,  which 
I  was  honored  to  manage  on  the 
Senate  floor.  The  1965  act  finally  re- 
moved from  our  laws  the  discriminato- 
ry national  origins  quota  system  and 
the  notorious  Asian-Pacific  triangle 
provisions— perhaps  the  two  most  dis- 
criminatory laws  ever  enacted  by  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

In  1978,  Congress  acted  to  lay  the 
basis  for  the  reforms  we  are  consider- 
ing today,  when  we  established  the 
Select  Commission  on  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Policy.  As  the  chief 
Senate  sponsor  of  the  legislation  cre- 
ating the  Select  Commission.  I  did  so 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  finally  bring 
some  high-level  study  and  review  of 
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our  outdated  immigration  laws,  which 
previous  executive  branch  studies  had 
failed  to  achieve,  and  which  Congress 
had  failed  to  address. 

It  was  also  clear  then  that  immigra- 
tion was  becoming  a  controversial 
issue,  clouded  by  misunderstandings 
and  false  stereotypes,  and  over- 
whelmed by  the  fear  if  iUegal  immi- 
gration—aU  to  the  detriment  of  legal 
immigration. 

Suddenly,  one  of  the  oldest  themes 
in  our  Nation's  history  was  becoming 
one  of  our  most  contentious  and  mis- 
understood public  policy  issues. 

In  part,  this  was  a  product  of  the 
times— a  reflection  of  our  preoccupa- 
tion with  stubborn  and  increasingly 
critical  domestic  and  international 
challenges.  But  part  of  the  problem 
derives  as  well  from  our  existing  immi- 
gration law,  which  is  a  generation  out 
of  date. 

After  2  years  of  work— after  12  re- 
gional hearings  around  the  country, 
dosens  of  consultations  and  exhaustive 
research— the  Select  Commission, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Father  Ted 
Hesburgh  of  Notre  Dame,  filed  its  rec- 
ommendations with  the  President  and 
Congress  in  March  1981.  These  recom- 
mendations have  largely  formed  the 
basis  for  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today. 

To  Senator  Snipsoir's  credit,  follow- 
ing the  submission  of  the  Select  Com- 
mission's recommendations,  he  took 
them  and  moved  them  forward.  He  ini- 
tiated, along  with  Congressman  Maz- 
tOLi,  the  first  Joint  hearings  between 
the  two  immigration  subcommittees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  in  more  than  30 
years.  And  he  launched  2  years  of 
hearings  to  listen  to  all  sides  of  this 
controversial  issue. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee  I  have  been  honored  to 
work  closely  with  him,  in  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  achieve  Immigration  reforms 
based  upon  reason,  fairness,  and  care- 
ful study.  We  have  attempted  to 
review  immigration  policy  in  light  of 
America's  best  interest,  yet  with  full 
regard  for  our  Immigrant  heritage  and 
our  humanitarian  traditions. 

We  have  rejected— as  we  must  con- 
tinue to  reject— calls  for  harsh  and  dis- 
criminatory enforcement  of  our  immi- 
gration laws,  including  the  deputizing 
of  local  police  officers  to  enforce  our 
complex  immigration  policies. 

We  have  rejected  cruel  and  racist 
i-m\\it.  against  immigration— against 
using  immigrants  and  undocumented 
aliens  as  sci4)egoats  for  some  of  the 
problems  our  Nation  faces  today- 
problems  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
immigration. 

We  have  rejected  calls  to  drastically 
reduce  our  annual  immigration  quotas 
or  to  restrict  the  admission  of  refu- 
gees—sometimes from  the  very  people 
who  also  call  for  the  establishment  of 
a  massive  foreign  temporary  worker 
program. 


And  we  have  rejected  calls  that  we 
should  begin  the  mass  deportation  of 
undocumented  aliens  who  have  been 
leading  productive  lives  in  our  country 
for  many  years. 

We  rejected  all  of  these  proposals 
because  they  are  short-sighted- and 
because  they  are  contrary  to  our  na- 
tional interest  and  hiunanitarian  tra- 
ditions. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  will 
also  reject  these  proposals  if  and  when 
they  come  to  the  floor. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  toward 
achieving  immigration  reforms  that 
many  of  us  have  advocated  for  many 
years.  But,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  be- 
lieve we  still  have  some  distance  to  go. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  am  con- 
cerned over  a  number  of  specific  provi- 
sions in  this  legislation,  I  am  even 
more  concerned  over  the  larger  issue 
of  the  migration  pressures  our  country 
will  encounter  in  the  decades  ahead 
and  the  need  for  international  coop- 
eration to  deal  with  them. 

□rnOUIATIOMAL  COOPSRATIOIf 

I  am  concerned  that  this  legislation 
is  moving  forward  in  a  kind  of  vacuimi, 
and  that  we  are  deluding  ourselves 
into  thinking  this  bill  will  really  solve 
the  many  immigration  problems  our 
country  faces.  At  best  this  biU  is  a 
band-aid  to  a  potential  hemorrhage— a 
very  tentative  step  in  a  long-term 
process.  And  if  we  do  not  recognize 
this  we  will  only  be  compounding  the 
problem. 

Every  day  it  becomes  clearer  that 
the  complex  migration  problems, 
which  we  and  other  countries  are 
facing  around  the  world,  will  require 
greater  international  action.  Domestic 
laws  and  actions  alone  are  no  longer 
sufficient.  Economic  and  developmen- 
tal problems  in  neighboring  coun- 
tries— or  even  in  countries  far  away— 
will  have  more  impact  upon  migration 
to  the  United  States  than  any  combi- 
nation of  domestic  laws  or  policies. 
And  violence  and  conflict  can  produce 
a  flow  of  people  that  only  concerted 
international  action  can  deal  with. 

There  are  no  easy  answers,  but  it  is 
imperative  that  we  understand  that 
migration  is  an  international  issue, 
and  not  merely  a  domestic  concern.  It 
will  require  far  greater  international 
cooperation  than  we  have  imdertaken 
to  date. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  most  important 
recommendations  of  the  1981  Select 
^Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Policy  was  that  the  United  States 
should  become  more  actively  involved 
in  efforts  to  achieve  international  co- 
operation on  world  migration  and  ref- 
ugee problems. 

I  strongly  endorsed  the  Commis- 
sion's reconunendations  that  the 
United  States  should  expand  bilateral 
consultations  to  promote  cooperation 
on  migration  issues  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere— especially  with  our 
neighbors,  Mexico  and  Canada.  These 


two  nations  deserve  special  consider- 
ation in  our  policies,  and  I  commend 
Senator  Simpson  for  his  personal  ef- 
forts to  meet  with  the  leaders  of 
Mexico  during  the  development  of  this 
legislation. 

However,  this  bill  is  moving  forward 
without  adequate  consultations  by  the 
executive  branch  with  our  neighbors. 
If  we  are  to  achieve  genuine  coopera- 
tion we  must  consult  in  advance, 
before  changes  in  our  immigration 
policies  are  set. 

Unilateral  policies,  like  fences,  do 
not  always  make  good  neighbors. 
During  our  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation we  must  give  greater  weight  to 
this  concern  and  the  administration 
must  give  greater  evidence  that  they 
too  are  pursuing  it. 

In  the  "Minority  Views"  I  filed  with 
the  committee  report,  I  outlined  sever- 
al areas  of  specific  concern  to  me.  At 
the  outset  of  this  debate,  I  would  like 
to  review  them  for  the  record. 

DfFLOYER  SAMCnOHS 

Mr.  President,  a  fundamental  con- 
cern I  have  about  this  bill  is  that  it 
must  not  become  a  vehicle  for  dis- 
criminatory action  against  Hispanic 
Americans  and  other  minority  groups. 
In  too  many  quarters,  migrants  and 
undociunented  aliens  are  being  unfair- 
ly blamed  for  the  current  high  levels 
of  unemployment  in  the  United 
States. 

I  believe  we  must  be  extremely  cau- 
tious to  avoid  any  legislative  action 
that  raises  the  level  of  intolerance  and 
discrimination  in  our  society.  The  em- 
ployer sanctions  provisions  in  this  bill 
present  this  danger,  and  I  regret  that 
the  committee  did  not  accept  an 
amendment  I  offered  that  addresses 
these  concerns. 

I  have  in  the  past  supported  legal 
sanctions  against  employers  who 
knowingly  hire  undocumented  aliens.  I 
have  done  so  as  a  matter  of  principle; 
it  is  wrong  that  the  sanctions  under 
current  law  fall  solely  on  the  imdocu- 
mented  aliens,  not  on  employers  who 
may  be  exploiting  them.  The  Govern- 
ment needs  stronger  enforcement 
tools  to  deal  with  the  serious  problem 
of  employers  who  engage  in  a  pattern 
and  practice  of  hiring  and  exploiting 
undocumented  aliens. 

However,  throughout  the  Select 
Commission's  work,  as  well  as  during 
the  extensive  hearings  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, two  central  objections  were 
raised  again  and  again:  First,  that  the 
proposed  employer  sanctions  might 
result  in  discrimination  against  certain 
American  workers,  especially  Hispan- 
ics  and  Asians;  and  second,  that  em- 
ployers would  be  imnecessarily  bur- 
dened with  paperwork  in  implement- 
ing the  sanctions. 

The  history  of  immigration  legisla- 
tion in  recent  decades  is  that  once  an 
immigration  law  is  enacted.  Congress 
does  not  act  again  for  many  years.  To 


assure  that  Congress  will  not  Ignore 
any  dlacrimlnation  that  arises  in  the 
implementation  of  employer  sanctions, 
I  offered  two  amendments  in  the  com- 
mittee to  provide  the  following  safe- 
guards: 

First,  to  insure  that  a  fair  and  im- 
partial study  of  the  sanctions  program 
is  available  to  Congress,  and  that 
public  hearings  wiU  be  held  on  them,  I 
felt  the  General  Accounting  Office 
should  be  explicitly  required  in  the 
statute  to  undertake  an  independent 
study  of  their  implementation.  I  am 
pleased  the  committee  accepted  this 
amendment,  as  well  as  providing  addi- 
tional authorization  for  the  work  of 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Commission,  and  for  the  enforcement 
activities  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Divi- 
sion and  the  Office  of  Federal  Con- 
tract Compliance  in  the  Emplojrment 
Standards  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Second,  I  felt  that  employer  sanc- 
tions should  be  sunsetted  after  5 
years,  so  that  Congress  will  be  obliged 
to  face  this  issue  of  discrimination 
squarely,  if  it  develops.  If  employer 
sanctions  become  a  pretext  for  dis- 
crimination, then  the  authority  for 
them  should  expire  unless  Congress 
enacts  new  legislation  with  additional 
protections.  If  no  discrimination  mate- 
rializes, then  under  my  amendment 
sanctions  will  be  continued. 

I  regret  the  committee  did  not 
accept  this  second  provision.  If  it  is 
adopted,  I  believe  minorities  in  our  so- 
ciety will  be  given  a  pledge  that,  if  a 
serious  pattern  of  discrimination 
emerges.  Congress  will  not  ignore  it. 
Given  the  significant  changes  pro- 
posed by  this  legislation,  this  is  the 
minimum  assurance  we  should  be  will- 
ing to  provide. 

UGAL  naaGRATION 

We  frequently  hear  today  that  im- 
migration to  the  United  States  is 
somehow  bad— that  the  numbers  are 
too  high,  the  impact  is  undesirable, 
and  the  consequences  for  the  future 
are  negative.  These  implications  fly  in 
the  face  of  American  history,  and  I 
reject  them,  as  did  the  Select  Commis- 
sion on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy. 

Illegal  immigration  must  be  con- 
troUed.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  current  levels  of  legal  immigration 
are  dangerous  or  contrary  to  our  na- 
tional interest.  In  fact,  the  Select 
Commission  concluded: 

Based  on  its  research  and  analysis,  the 
Commission  has  found  the  contributions  of 
immigrants  to  the  U.S.  society  to  be  over- 
whelmingly positive.  It  believes  that  an  im- 
migrant admissions  policy  that  facilitates 
the  entry  of  qualified  applicants  Is  In  the 
n.S.  national  interest.  Whether  measured 
by  the  number  of  Nobel  Prize  winners  who 
have  come  to  the  United  States  as  immi- 
grants (30  percent  of  all  U.S.  Nobel  Laure- 
ates), the  introduction  of  new  concepts  in 
music,  art  and  literature  or  the  industries 


built  by  immigrant  labor,  immigration  has 
been  of  enormous  benefit  to  this  country. 

The  Commission  also  rejected  the 
notion  that  cturent  immigration  is  de- 
stabilizing or  somehow  threatening  to 
our  national  imity.  Although  the  ad- 
mission of  immigrants  and  refugees  to 
the  United  States  has  increased  nu- 
merically over  the  past  decade,  the 
proportion  of  foreign  bom  citizens  in 
the  United  States  is  dramatically 
lower  than  at  any  previous  point  in 
our  history. 

Veiled  reference  is  also  frequently 
made  to  the  more  than  800,000  immi- 
grants and  refugees  who  entered  the 
United  States  in  1980.  But  all  who  use 
that  figure — often  rounding  it  off  to  a 
neat  1  million— do  so  knowing  it  was 
an  extraordinarily  unusual  year  due  to 
the  admission  of  large  niunbers  of 
Indochinese  refugees  and  the  influx  of 
Cubans  and  Haitians.  The  numbers 
before  and  since  are  much  lower,  and 
present  a  fairer  and  far  more  accurate 
view  of  the  true  situation. 

We  must  avoid  scare  tactics  and 
scare  statistics  designed  to  feed  false 
fears. 

PKHrKRENCXS  POK  UOaCRATIOH 

The  bill  makes  a  number  of  unfortu- 
nate and  unwise  changes  in  the  exist- 
ing immigration  preference  system. 
These  changes  wiU  Jeopardize  our 
country's  historic  commitment  to 
family  reunion  as  the  principal  goal  of 
our  immigration  policy. 

For  the  first  time,  this  bill  places  the 
admission  of  the  immediate  relatives 
of  UJS.  citizens— spouses,  children  and 
parents— under  a  rigid  annual  ceiling. 
It  limits  second  preference  in  an  un- 
fortunate way. 

These  changes  are  contrary  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Select  Com- 
mission as  well  as  to  the  views  of  every 
recent  administration— Republican  or 
Democratic.  I  agree  with  the  Reagan 
administration  that  they  compromise 
our  traditional  concern  for  family  re- 
unification. 

Throughout  oiu-  history  we  have 
never  placed  a  ceiling  on  the  admis- 
sion of  immediate  relatives,  and  there 
is  no  valid  reason  for  doing  so  now. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  immediate 
relatives  are  still  given  the  highest  pri- 
ority; but  if  their  numbers  increase  in 
the  years  i^ead,  other  family  reunion 
preferences  will  be  cut  back. 

I  am  gratified  the  Judiciary  Conunit- 
tee  accepted  my  amendment  to  restore 
fifth  preference  for  brothers  and  sis- 
ters of  U.S.  citizens,  although  limiting 
it  in  the  future  to  unmarried  brothers 
and  sisters.  I  remain  troubled,  howev- 
er, by  the  bill's  restrictions  on  the 
second  preference  and  inclusion  of  im- 
mediate relatives  in  an  overall  immi- 
gration ceiling. 

JT7DICIAL  UVnCW  OF  ASYLUM  CASES 

Some  very  important  reforms  of  the 
asylum  adjudication  process  have  been 
achieved  in  this  legislation  and  I  sup- 
port them.  However,  I  regret  that  the 


committee  limited  judicial  review  of 
the  asylum  process  without  granting 
full  independence  to  the  new  immigra- 
tion Board,  as  originally  proposed 
when  the  biU  was  introduced.  As  a 
result,  the  committee  bill  does  not 
achieve  the  autonomy  the  asylum 
process  needs  in  order  to  assure  fair 
and  nonpolitical  adjudication  of 
asylum  claims.  In  this  situation,  the 
elimination  of  Judicial  review  is  par- 
ticularly objectionable,  since  it  has 
been  the  only  avenue  for  challenging 
discriminatory  decisions.  Habeas 
corpus  Jurisdiction  is  not  sufficient 
since  the  bill  also  limits  this  remedy  to 
constitutional,  not  statutory,  habeas 
corpus. 

I  believe  the  proposals  adopted  by 

the      House      Judiciary      Committee 

achieve  these  goals,  and  I  intend  to 

offer  them  as  a  substitute  amendment. 

TDfPORAaT  poanoif  woRKias 

I  continue  to  support  the  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Select  Commission  and  the 
actions  of  the  committee  in  rejecting 
the  establishment  of  an  expanded 
temporary  foreign  worker  program. 
Adoption  of  the  legalization  program 
and  implementation  of  the  new  immi- 
gration system  wiU  result  in  the  legal 
admission  of  additional  immigrants 
and  an  adjustment  in  the  status  of  un- 
documented aliens  already  working 
here. 

Until  the  impact  of  these  changes  is 
assessed,  there  is  no  valid  justification 
for  a  large  new  temporary  foreign 
woi^er  program.  Any  such  program 
would  have  serious  consequences  for 
American  labor  and  American  wages. 
The  committee  has  acted  responsibly 
in  rejecting  calls  for  a  new  bracero 
program. 

The  existing  need  for  temporary 
workers  can  be  met  by  the  H-2  visa 
program.  The  committee  has  acted  to 
make  this  program  more  flexible,  but 
we  must  be  extremely  cautious  not  to 
allow  these  changes  to  undermine 
labor  standards  or  to  depress  wages. 
Employers  seeking  H-2  workers  must 
be  required  to  seek  American  workers 
first,  and  we  should  plan  the  elimina- 
tion of  this  program  in  the  future,  not 
its  expansion. 

FORETGR  STUOKRTS 

The  committee  bill  should  be 
amended  to  permit  students  of  excep- 
tional merit  and  ability— who  are  par- 
ticipating in  essential  academic,  pro- 
fessional and  industrial  programs— to 
remain  in  this  country  without  leaving 
for  2  years,  or  being  subject  to  an  arbi- 
tary  ceiling.  To  do  otherwise  is  con- 
trary to  our  national  interests.  It  also 
ignores  the  current  reality  that  excep- 
tionally qualified  students  do  not 
return  to  their  homes  in  the  Third 
World  or  elsewhere;  they  simply  move 
to  Japan  or  Ehut)pe  and  use  their  skills 
to  help  those  nations  compete  against 
the  United  States.  It  makes  no  sense, 
when  our  own  faculties  and  firms  are 
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starved  for  scientific  talent,  for  the 
United  States  to  train  engineers  or 
computer  specialists  at  MIT  or  Berke- 
ley for  Jobs  in  Tokyo  or  Bonn. 

LSGALIZATION  PBOGBAM 

The  Select  Commission  voted  unani- 
mously to  recommend  that  a  flexible 
and  generous  program  be  established 
to  adjust  the  status  of  undocumented 
aliens  already  leading  productive  lives 
in  the  United  States.  It  did  so  because 
the  existence  of  a  large  undocument- 
ed/illegal migrant  population  should 
not  be  tolerated— and  because  the 
costs  to  society  of  permitting  a  large 
group  of  persons  to  live  in  illegal, 
second-class  status  are  enormous.  The 
Commission  recognized  that  mass  de- 
portations were  out  of  the  question, 
for  both  legal  and  humanitarian  rea- 
aoDS,  such  deportations  would  under- 
mine new  enforcement  programs  and 
would  waste  available  enforcement  re- 
sources. 

For  a  legalization  program  to  work, 
It  must  be  comprehensive,  it  must 
reach  out  to  as  many  undocumented 
aliens  as  possible,  and  it  must  have  as 
few  exceptions  as  possible. 

I  regret,  therefore,  that  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  did  not  this  year  adopt 
my  amendment  to  make  the  legaliza- 
tion cutoff  date  more  inclusive- 
moving  it  forward  from  January  1. 
1980,  to  December  31,  1981.  Even  the 
estimates  compiled  by  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  tell  us 
that  close  to  two-thirds  of  the  undocu- 
mented aliens  in  the  United  States  will 
not  be  eligible  for  the  legalization  pro- 
gram if  the  cutoff  date  is  January  1, 
1980.  It  means  that  a  large,  subterra- 
nean, exploited  class  of  people  will  be 
left  in  limbo  under  the  terms  of  this 
biU. 

E^reryone  who  has  worked  on  this 
legislation  agrees  that  the  legalization 
program  is  a  critical  part  of  the  pack- 
age of  reforms  we  are  considering.  Yet, 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  legaliza- 
tion will  not  achieve  its  goals  because 
the  cutoff  date  will  exclude  two-thirds 
of  those  we  are  seeking  to  legalize. 
This  makes  no  sense  on  the  merits, 
and  no  political  sense  either.  Why 
make  a  difficult  political  decision  to  le- 
galize undocumented  sJiens,  knowing 
it  will  not  really  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems? 

Although  the  legalization  program  is 
clearly  a  crucial  element  of  immigra- 
tion reform,  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed over  the  impact  it  may  have 
on  State  and  local  social  service  pro- 
grams. According  to  the  research  of 
the  Select  Commission  and  others  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  imdocument- 
ed  alien  population,  these  concerns  are 
exaggerated.  Undocumented  aliens  are 
here  to  work,  not  to  seek  welfare;  they 
are  in  many  respects  undociunented 
taxpayers  contributing  to  the  commu- 
nities in  which  they  live  without  the 
benefits  of  those  taxes. 


Despite  these  facts— and  despite  the 
estimates  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office— we  have  seen  paraded  before 
us  a  whole  set  of  scare  statistics  which 
suggests  that  a  reasonable,  workable 
legalization  program  will  cost  billions 
and  billions  of  dollars. 

Those  figures  are  pulled  out  of  thin 
air,  and  are  based  upon  assumptions 
that  aU  the  undocumented  aliens  who 
came  here  to  work— and  who  are  work- 
ing—will suddenly  all  go  on  welfare, 
and  that  their  dependency  rates  will 
equal  that  of  refugees  or  our  popula- 
tion as  a  whole.  These  assumptions  fly 
in  the  face  of  logic  and  facts. 

Opponents  cannot  have  it  both 
ways.  They  cannot  be  in  favor  of  em- 
ployer sanctions  because  it  curtails  the 
magnet  of  Jobs  which  brings  undocu- 
mented aliens  to  the  United  States 
and  then  turn  around  and  argue  we 
cannot  legalize  them  because  they  will 
all  be  on  welfare.  If  they  are  here  to 
work  on  well-paying  Jobs,  why  would 
they  go  on  welfare?  On  its  face  it  is  il- 
logical and  all  available  research  does 
not  support  such  fears. 

And  that  is  what  they  are.  fears- 
false  fears— raised  by  opponents  to  a 
humane  and  responsible  legalization 
program.  They  have  no  real  basis  in 
fact,  and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject 
them. 

CORCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  immigration  is  both 
America's  past  and  future.  It  demon- 
strates confidence  in  the  continuing 
promise  of  our  land.  It  honors  our  tra- 
ditional concern  for  family  reunion.  It 
strengthens  the  economic  and  cultural 
life  of  our  country.  And  it  assures  that 
America  will  always  be  a  home  for  the 
homeless. 

The  Select  Commission  and  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee understood  the  urgent  need  for 
immigration  reform.  Our  current  im- 
migration laws  and  policies  are  out  of 
date;  they  are  inadequate  to  handle 
world  migration  pressures.  But  they 
also  understood  that  these  reforms 
must  reflect  our  proud  immigration 
heritage. 

I  look  forward,  as  I  have  in  the  past, 
to  working  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Simpson,  and  others 
in  continuing  the  bipartisan  effort  we 
have  undertaken  to  achieve  genuine 
immigration  reforms— and  not  merely 
immigration  restrictions.  That  is  the 
spirit  in  which  I  will  offer  my  amend- 
ments, and  which  will  guide  my  votes 
on  other  amendments  that  may  be  of- 
fered. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  we  have  the  opportunity, 
as  we  had  last  year,  to  approve  the  Im- 
migration Reform  and  Control  Act.  As 
I  did  then.  I  have  cosponsored  the 
measure  and  I  rise  now  to  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  cast  their  votes  in 
favor  of  this  much  needed  landmark 
legislation. 


I  continue  to  believe  that  the  pri- 
mary concern  of  U.S.  immigration 
policy,  as  of  any  national  policy, 
should  be  the  national  interest  and 
the  well-being  of  our  citizens.  Senate 
bill  529  is  aimed  at  that  purpose— pro- 
tecting the  Nation's  citizenry  and  its 
well-being. 

In  March  1983  alone,  107.997  appre- 
hensions were  made  along  the  2.000- 
mile  southern  UJS.  border  which  ex- 
tends from  California  to  Texas.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  43.4  percent 
over  those  apprehended  in  March  of 
last  year.  In  the  first  25  days  of  April 
this  year,  the  border  patrol  caught 
87,830  individuals,  a  figure  which  is 
48.2  percent  higher  than  during  the 
same  period  of  1982.  According  to  an 
April  26,  1983  article  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  585  INS  agents  who 
share  the  round-the-clock  shift  along 
one  section  of  the  border  report  that, 
on  any  typical  day,  they  apprehend 
between  1,000  and  1.500  illegal  aliens. 
The  same  scenario  is  played  out  daily 
at  a  nimiber  of  other  points  along  our 
border.  Although  there  are  no  figures 
to  document  the  number  of  illegals 
who  are  not  caught,  some  officials  be- 
lieve that  at  least  three  aliens  cross 
our  borders  successfully  for  everyone 
who  is  apprehended.  And  that  esti- 
mate, they  contend,  is  conservative. 

An  exercise  in  simple  mathematics 
demonstrates  clearly  the  magnitude  of 
the  problem.  If  March  is  representa- 
tive of  an  illegal  immigration  trend, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  not, 
at  least  300,000  illegals  can  be  assumed 
to  enter  the  United  States  each 
month.  Multiply  that  figwe  by  12. 
The  total— over  3V4  million  iUegal 
aliens  annually— is  staggering.  The 
economic  impact  on  the  United  States, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  employ- 
ment, is  devastating.  Obviously,  Amer- 
ica Is  perceived  abroad  as  a  nation 
which  has  lost  control  of  its  borders. 
Unless  we  take  decisive  action,  the  in- 
crease in  illegal  immigration  numbers 
will  no  doubt  continue  to  escalate. 

Time  and  again  over  the  past 
months,  this  body  has,  in  various 
forms,  addressed  itself  to  the  issue  of 
our  Nation's  imemployment  problem. 
The  immigration  reform  legislation  we 
are  considering  today  provides  another 
opportunity  to  take  positive  steps  in 
this  area.  The  employer  sanction  sec- 
tion represents  the  centerpiece  of  the 
bill  and  moves  toward  a  partial  solu- 
tion to  the  unemployment  problem. 
The  sanctions  provide  a  method  for 
halting  the  displacement  of  American 
workers  by  illegal  aliens  and  serve  as 
well  as  a  deterrent  to  illegal  immigra- 
tion into  the  United  States. 

The  easy  availability  of  Jobs  Is  large- 
ly the  cause  of  illegal  immigration.  If 
we  remove  the  likelihood  of  obtaining 
employment,  we  make  illegal  immigra- 
tion less  attractive.  We  also  protect 
American  workers  by   reserving  em- 


ployment opportunities  for  our  own 
citizens.  The  effect  should  be  a  decline 
in  the  unacceptably  high  imemploy- 
ment rate  the  United  States  is  present- 
ly experiencing.  This  bill  in  itself  is  a 
real  "Jobs  bill." 

Some  have  criticized  the  employer 
sanctions  as  being  too  harsh  and  plac- 
ing an  excessive  burden  on  employers. 
I  do  not  believe  this  is  the  casa.  As  it 
should,  the  Slmpson-Mazzoli  bill  pro- 
vides ifair  protection  for  employers 
who  in  good  faith  endeavor  to  follow 
the  law.  Those  who  deliberately  and 
repeatedly  violate  the  law  by  hiring  il- 
legals are  subject  to  criminal  and  civil 
prosecution.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
Those  who  break  our  Nation's  laws 
should  be  penalized.  Consistent  with 
the  penalties  imposed  upon  those  who 
knowingly  hire  illegals  are  the  felony 
penalties  for  those  who  aid  illegals  in 
obtaining  employment  through  the 
use  of  fraudulent  documents  and  for 
individuals  who  use  them.  I  support 
this  provision  and  am  pleased  it  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill. 

The  legalization  portion  of  the  bill, 
called  amnesty  by  some,  has  been  criti- 
cized for  sending  the  wrong  signals  to 
citizens  of  other  countries  and  for  re- 
warding those  who  have  violated  our 
laws  in  the  past.  Current  law  provides 
for  the  deportation  of  illegal  aliens, 
yet  somewhere  between  3  and  6  mil- 
lion of  these  people  are  believed  to 
reside  in  our  Nation  presently.  They 
have  not  been  deported  simply  be- 
cause they  cannot  be  located.  This  fact 
will  not  be  changed  with  the  passage 
of  this  or  any  other  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  wish  it  were  otherwise.  Howev- 
er, the  large  number  of  illegals  resid- 
ing on  U.S.  soil  will  remain  and  they 
must  be  dealt  with  in  a  practical 
manner.  Legalization  is  such  a 
method.  It  does  not,  as  some  contend, 
automaticaUy  grant  blanket  amnesty 
to  every  illegal  or  grant  automatic  citi- 
zenship. Those  likely  to  become  a 
public  charge,  criminals,  and  those  in- 
volved in  activities  dangerous  to  the 
security  of  our  Nation  will  still  be  sub- 
ject to  deportation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  S.  529.  Others,  who  have  lived 
in  the  United  States  since  January  1, 
1977  or  December  31,  1980,  respective- 
ly, wiU  be  given  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary resident  status. 

By  imposing  sanctions  against  iUegal 
hiring,  prosecuting  those  who  misrep- 
resent themselves  or  others  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  employment,  pro- 
viding legalization,  and  limiting  legal 
immigration  into  the  United  States  to 
425.000  immigrants  annually,  the  Im- 
migration Reform  and  Control  Act 
creates  a  reasonable  and  fair  method 
of  managing  our  Nation's  immigration 
policy.  We  must  get  control  of  our  im- 
migration policy  if  we  are  to  protect 
our  citizens  and  those  who  have  come 
to  America  within  the  boimdaries  of 
our  laws.  Oiu-  history  as  a  nation  has 
been  enriched  by  the  presence  and  in- 


fluence of  legal  immigrants.  I  believe 
it  will  continue  to  be.  Without  con- 
trols, however,  citizens  and  immi- 
grants alike  will  stif fer. 

This  legislation  has  been  carefully 
molded  and  molded  with  compassion. 
Once  again  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  1983. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  S. 
529— the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  1983— is  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  10-year  effort  to  reform  the 
immigration  laws  of  the  United  States. 
The  bill  is  for  all  significant  purposes 
the  same  as  S.  2222  that  passed  the 
Senate  last  year.  A  comparable  bill 
almost  succeeded  in  passing  the  House 
late  in  the  97th  Congress  and  is  cur- 
rently under  active  consideration  in 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. Hopefully,  this  long  overdue 
measure  can  move  quickly  through 
the  legislative  process  to  final  enact- 
ment. 

Special  credit  must  go  to  Senator 
SmpsoN  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy  for  bringing  us  to  this  point.  It 
has  been  a  herculean  task  requiring  a 
careful  balancing  of  the  diverse  inter- 
ests involved. 

As  with  most  major  legislation,  it 
does  not  satisfy  everyone.  On  balance, 
however,  the  bill  makes  major  im- 
provements in  current  immigration 
law  that  should  significantly  increase 
our  ability  to  get  control  of  the  bor- 
ders of  this  country.  It  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  administration.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  act  promptly  so  that  the 
bill  can  be  enacted  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time. 

Mr.  President,  as  pointed  out  in  the 
committee  report  on  this  bill,  no  other 
coimtry  in  the  world  attracts  potential 
migrants  as  the  United  States  and  no 
other  country  approaches  the  United 
States  in  the  number  of  legal  immi- 
grants accepted  and  refugees  perma- 
nently resettled.  Such  has  been  the 
case  throughout  our  history.  It  is  a 
tradition  of  which  we  are  justly  proud. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  immigration  to  the 
United  States,  including  illegal  en- 
trants estimated  to  be  in  the  millions, 
is  out  of  control.  In  the  last  7  years, 
total  legal  immigration  to  the  United 
States  increased  from  450,000  in  1976 
to  610.000  in  1981,  with  a  peak  of 
800,000  in  1980  counting  the  Cuban 
and  Haitian  entrants  during  that  year. 
During  the  same  7-year  period,  "imme- 
diate relatives"  of  UJS.  citizens  for 
which  there  is  no  numerical  limita- 
tion, increased  from  114,000  to  152,000. 
Refugee  admissions,  also  not  subject 
to  a  fixed  ceiling,  have  ballooned  from 
5,000  in  1977  to  as  high  as  200.000  in 
1980;  161.000  in  1981;  and  93.000  in 
1982.  Notwithstanding  the  1982  de- 
crease in  refugees,  the  United  States 
continues   to   take   more   immigrants 


and  refugees  for  resettlement  than  the .   , 
rest  of  the  world  combined.  ^ 

In  addition,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  illegal  entrants  come  into  the 
United  States  every  year.  While  the 
total  number  of  illeg^  aliens  in  the 
country  is  unknown,  the  Select  Com- 
mission on  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Policy  estimated  the  figure  to  be  3.5  to 
6  million  for  1978.  The  number  is 
surely  much  larger  today. 

Mr.  President,  there  was  a  time 
when  the  Nation  could  welcome  mil- 
lions of  newcomers  without  Jeopardiz- 
ing the  national  interest.  Such  is  not 
the  case  today  in  a  complex  industrial 
society  with  high  unemplojmient  and 
a  need  for  specialized  sldlls.  This  bill— 
whie  recognizing  the  great  benefits 
this  country  obtains  from  new  mi- 
grants—tries to  come  to  grips  with  the 
necessity  that  they  be  limited  to  an 
appropriate  number  and  be  selected 
within  that  number  based  on  family 
reunification  priorities  and  prefer-, 
ences  for  sltills  needed  in  a  highly  de- 
veloped country.  The  bill  also  contains 
major  provisions  to  help  get  illegal  en- 
tries into  the  United  States  under  con- 
troL 

The  pending  measure  takes  a 
number  of  different  approaches  to 
reform  the  immigration  laws. 

First,  the  bill  contains  provisions  to 
increase  control  over  illegal  immigra- 
tion. The  primary  incentive  for  illegal 
immigration  is  the  availability  of  UJS. 
employment.  This  bill  makes  unlawful 
the  knowing  emplojonent,  or  the  re- 
cruitment or  referral  for  a  fee,  of  ille- 
gal aliens.  It  also  provides  for  a  system 
to  verify  work  eligibility  and  estab- 
lishes appropriate  civil  and  criminal 
penalties  for  violations.  In  addition, 
the  bill  establishes  new  crimes  for  cer- 
tain activities  involving  fraudulent 
documents  and  for  bringing  illegal 
aliens  to  the  United  States;  states  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  resoiu-ces  for 
conventional  enforcement  should  be 
increased;  requires  the  imposition  of 
fees  for  use  of  Immigration  Service 
border  and  other  facilities;  provides 
for  efficient  adjudication  of  exclusion, 
deportation,  and  asylum  cases;  and 
prohibits  adjustments  of  status  by  visa 
abusers. 

Second,  the  bill  makes  a  niunber  of 
reforms  with  respect  to  legal  immigra- 
tion. The  current  system  of  numerical 
limitations  is  revised  in  order  to  . 
reduce  the  growth  in  the  number  of 
immigrants  to  the  United  States.  It  re- 
serves limited  family  reunification 
visas  for  the  closest  family  members 
and  increases  the  immigration  oppor- 
tunity of  aliens  who  have  needed 
skiUs.  The  ceiling  on  numerically  lim- 
ited immigrants  is  425,000  minus  the 
number  of  "immediate  relatives"  of 
U.S.  citizens  and  "special  immigrants" 
in  the  prior  year.  By  counting  immedi- 
ate relatives  and  special  immigrants 
against  the  ceiling,  it  is  expected  that 
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for  at  least  the  next  10  to  30  yean  the 
total  of  all  new  immigrants,  excluding 
refugees,  will  not  exceed  425.000 
which  is  approximately  the  current 
level. 

The  labor  certification  requirement 
is  amended  to  permit  certification 
based  on  general  labor  market  infor- 
mation, rather  than  only  on  an  analy- 
sis of  the  impact  of  specific  aliens  in 
specific  Jobs.  A  reasonable  training 
effort  by  employers  is  also  required. 
Special  immigration  benefits  are  pro- 
vided for  certain  children  and  the  sur- 
viving spouse  of  an  employee  of  an 
international  organization  and  retired 
employees  of  such  organizations  who 
have  been  in  the  United  States  many 
years. 

Third,  certain  Improvements  are  di- 
rected at  nonimmigrant  categories. 
The  H-2  temporary  worker  program  is 
revised  in  order  to  assist  agricultural 
employers  in  adjusting  to  the  reduced 
availability  of  iUegal  foreign  workers. 
Foreign  students  are  prohibited  from 
adjusting  their  status  to  permanent 
resident  and  from  obtaining  an  immi- 
grant visa  or  certain  work-related  non- 
immigrant visas  until  they  have  re- 
turned home  for  2  years.  A  pilot  visa 
waiver  program  is  authorized  for  eight 
countries  with  low  rates  of  visa  denial 
and  exclusion. 

^urth,  the  bill  provides  a  one-time 
legalization  program  to  deal  with  the 
large  group  of  iUegal  aliens  in  this 
country  who  have  been  here  long 
enough  to  have  built  up  equities.  It 
provides  for  legal  permanent  resident 
status  for  certain  illegal  aliens  who  en- 
tered prior  to  January  1.  1977.  Legal 
temporary  resident  status  would  be 
provided  for  illegal  aliens  who  entered 
prior  to  January  1.  1980,  and  certain 
"Cuban/Haitian  entrants,"  with  an  op- 
portunity to  adjust  to  permanent 
status  after  3  years  under  certain  con- 
ditions. Minimum  English  language 
competence  or  enrollment  in  a  pro- 
gram to  acquire  such  competence  are 
two  such  conditions.  Such  temporary 
residents  will  not  be  eligible  for  Feder- 
al financial  benefits  other  than  for  old 
age,  blindness,  disability,  or  needed 
health  care  because  of  serious  illness 
or  injury. 

VLt.  President,  this  program  of  legal- 
ization is  not  something  I  support 
without  reservation.  If  I  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  only  way  the  Federal 
Government  can  gain  control  over  im- 
migration and  refugee  policy  is  by  way 
of  a  legalization  program,  I  would  be 
opposed  to  it. 

Finally,  the  bill  requires  certain  re- 
ports from  the  President  to  Congress 
with  respect  to  the  employer  sanctions 
provisions,  legal  immigration,  the  le- 
galization program,  the  H-2  program, 
and  the  visa  waiver  program. 

BCr.  President,  this  is  an  important 
bill  that  should  be  enacted  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  will  not  solve  all  of  our 
problems  relating  to  immigration  and 


refugees.  It  is  a  major  step  in  the  right 
direction  and  I  hope  ttiat  Congress 
will  move  expeditiously. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  was  a  cosponsor  of  the  original  ver- 
sion of  S.  529  when  it  was  introduced 
during  the  last  Congress,  and  I  strong- 
ly supported  passage  of  that  bill.  As 
we  retrace  our  steps  on  this  issue,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. Senator  Socpsoh,  still  has  my 
strong  support.  As  one  who  has  been 
working  on  reform  of  our  immigration 
system  since  1975,  I  am  very  pleased 
that  we  are  this  close  to  passing  an  im- 
migration control  bill. 

I  commend  the  two  Immigration 
Subcommittee  chairmen.  Senator 
Auur  Simpson  and  my  good  friend 
Congressman  Ron  Mazzou  for  the 
time  and  effort  they  put  into  this 
issue.  It  has  been  their  strong  leader- 
ship on  this  extremely  emotional  and 
complex  issue  which  has  brought  us  to 
the  point  where  we  can  anticipate 
final  passage  of  this  long  overdue  leg- 
islation. I  also  commend  the  efforts  of 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member,  Senator  Kknnedt.  and  the 
constructive  contributions  he  has 
made  to  S.  529. 

When  I  began  speaking  on  this  issue 
several  years  ago,  you  could  have  fit 
all  of  those  interested  in  immigration 
reform  into  a  small  room.  Immigration 
was  not  perceived  as  an  important 
topic.  Today,  of  course,  we  recognize 
that  our  inaction  in  past  years  caused 
many  of  our  current  problems.  Howev- 
er, it  is  not  too  late  to  address  the 
problem,  and  S.  529  takes  us  a  long 
way  in  that  direction. 

If  we  look  through  all  the  political 
smoke  that  has  been  generated  on  S. 
529,  there  is  one  compelling  and  over- 
whelming reason  why  we  should  pass 
the  bill,  and  that  is  Jobs. 

Even  though  we  have  almost  12  mil- 
lion American  workers  out  of  work 
today  in  our  worst  recession  since  the 
Great  Depression,  the  Federal 
Government  as  adopted  a  de  facto 
policy  which  forces  these  millions  of 
unemployed  to  compete  with  millions 
of  unemployed  for  work  in  this  coun- 
try. The  only  conclusion  that  can  be 
drawn  from  this  is  that  this  Govern- 
ment cares  more  about  the  welfare  of 
foreign  workers  than  it  does  for  its 
own  unemployed. 

Former  Secretary  of  Labor  Ray  Mar- 
shall stated  several  years  ago  that  we 
could  reduce  unemployment  tn  this 
country  to  below  4  percent  by  simply 
regaining  control  of  immigration. 
However,  2  years  later  the  President 
tells  us  in  his  1983  Economic  Report 
that  even  after  recovery  from  the  re- 
cession, the  "unemployment  rate  will 
reach  a  plateau  between  6  and  7  per- 
cent." 

I  believe  that  we  should  reconsider 
the  issue  of  immigration  control 
before  admitting  that  we  have  to  leam 
to  live  with  a  permanent  unemploy- 


ment level  of  up  to  7  million  people. 
Immigration  control  can  reduce  unem- 
plojrment  if  we  are  willing  to  use  it. 

If  there  is  any  doubt  of  this,  the  cur- 
rent Under  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
also  provided  us  with  evidence  of  the 
impact  of  iUegal  immigration  on  em- 
ployment. Secretary  Malcolm  Lovell 
recently  reported  that  40  million 
Americans  compete  directly  with  ille- 
gal aliens  for  Jobs. 

This  is  understandable  when  you  re- 
alize that  when  the  law  begins  to  be 
enforced.  Jobs  will  immediately  open 
up. 

This  is  understandable  when  you  re- 
alize that  the  average  illegal  immi- 
grant today  is  worldng  in  a  city  in  a 
Job  which  pays  well.  For  example,  the 
average  wage  of  an  illegal  alien  appre- 
hended in  Denver  in  the  last  2  years 
was  $6  an  hoiur. 

At  a  time  when  imemployed  Ameri- 
cans are  standing  in  lengthening  soup 
kitchen  lines  or  in  lines  to  receive  a 
small  block  of  free  Government 
cheese.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  in 
good  conscience  continue  a  policy  per- 
mitting almost  completely  open  bor- 
ders. 

I  only  wish  that  our  own  Govern- 
ment was  as  concerned  about  its  un- 
employed as  the  Mexican  Government 
is  about  its  unemployed.  The  Mexican 
legislature  has  strongly  attacked  the 
bill  because  it  would  help  stem  the 
tide  of  unemployed  workers  streaming 
up  from  Mexico. 

What  this  really  means  is  that  many 
of  the  Jobs  that  are  available  in  this 
country  wiU  go  to  unemployed  Mexi- 
can workers  instead  of  to  the  almost 
12  million  unemployed  Americans. 

As  a  Member  of  the  UJS.  Senate,  I 
believe  that  we  should  have  one  re- 
sponse to  this  kind  of  obstructionism. 
We  should  pass  S.  529  immediately  in 
order  to  put  as  many  of  our  own  im- 
employed back  to  work  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has  called 
this  immigration  bill  the  biggest  Jobs 
program  around  and  I  agree.  However, 
it  is  the  kind  of  Jobs  program  which 
has  more  pluses  than  minuses.  It  will 
not  cost  the  Federal  Government  any 
additional  money  to  put  people  to 
work. 

In  fact,  it  may  generate  more  reve- 
nue for  the  Government  because  of  in- 
creased tax  revenue  and  because  the 
billions  of  dollars  illegal  aliens  send 
out  of  the  country  every  year  would 
remain  here. 

It  is  not  a  make-work  Jobs  program 
because  all  of  the  Jobs  opened  up  will 
be  in  the  private  sector  where  they 
will  contribute  to  overall  productivity. 
And,  there  is  very  little  timelag  in- 
volved. Once  the  law  begins  to  be  en- 
forced. Jobs  will  immediately  open  up. 

I  have  been  one  of  the  strongest  sup- 
porters in  trying  to  secure  passage  of 
this  legislation.  Even  though  the  bill 


bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  S.  776, 
which  I  introduced  in  1981.  it  does  re- 
linquish more  than  I  would  have  in 
some  areas. 

Nonetheless.  I  think  that  the  legisla- 
tion is  urgently  needed  and  there  must 
be  some  compromise  in  order  to 
achieve  passage. 

I  commend  the  distinguiBhed  chair- 
man. Senator  Simpsoh.  for  the  excel- 
lent work  he  has  done  in  the  very  im- 
portant area  of  immigration  control. 
He  has  shown  that  he  is  as  compas- 
sionate as  he  is  determined  and  that 
he  has  the  immense  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  support  a  generous  but  controlled 
level  of  immigration  admissions  and  I 
believe  that  S.  529  will  provide  us  with 
a  way  to  achieve  this.  However,  if  we 
again  pass  the  opportunity  to  enact 
real  immigration  reform,  we  may  lose 
whatever  momentum  remains  for  ra- 
tional immigration  reform  for  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  WiU  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Tes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Is  the  blU  now 
open  for  amendment?  I  have  an 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wabher).  The  Chair  informs  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  that  the  biU  is  now 
open  for  amendment. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  require  action  on  this  if  the 
Senator  wants  to  speed  along. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Senator  from 
Arizona  may  certainly  proceed  with 
his  amendment. 

AMENDUHT  NO.  1914 

(Purpose:  To  require  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

promptly  to  notify  employers  regarding 

their  applications  for  labor  certifications 

for  temporary  workers) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  already  sent  this  amendment  to 
the  desk.  I  withdrew  one.  I  ask  that 
the  one  remaining  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Oold- 
WATKH)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1314. 

On  page  173,  between  lines  18  and  19, 
Insert  the  following: 

"(U)  such  application  shall  be  considered 
to  have  met  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(3)  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  within 
seven  days  of  the  filing  of  such  application, 
notifies  the  employer  filing  such  application 
whether  such  application  meets  such  re- 
quirements and,  if  not.  states  the  reasons 
therefor  and  provides  an  opportunity  for 
the  prompt  resubmission  of  a  modified  ap- 
plication. 

On  page  173.  line  19.  strike  out  "(11)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(111)". 

On  page  173,  line  11.  strike  out  "(ill)"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(Iv)". 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
aU  the  amendment  does  is  say  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  shaU  notify  an 
employer  within  7  days.  1  week,  if 
there  is  a  technical  error  in  any  H-2 


tenuwrary  farmworker  petition,  which 
would  constitute  ground  for  denlaL 

The  kind  of  error  I  am  talking  about 
wlU  usually  be  an  Innocent,  bookkeep- 
ing type  of  mistake.  Regardless  of  how 
inn(x«nt  it  is,  the  Department  of 
Labor  can  hold  up  action  on  the  peti- 
tion until  20  days  before  the  employer 
needs  farmworkers  and  then  reject  the 
petition,  leaving  the  employer  with  no 
time  to  find  the  help  he  needs,  for  ex- 
ample, to  harvest  perishable  crops. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  law  states 
that  the  regional  administrator  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  shaU  promptly 
review  each  appUcation  for  temporary 
workers.  The  Department  of  Labor 
has  issued  a  general  administrative 
letter  which  provides  that  promptly 
means  7  days  after  filing.  This  means 
that  the  regional  administrator  is  sup- 
posed to  notify  the  employer  whether 
the  application  is  unacceptable  within 
7  days  i^ter  the  employer  has  f  Ued  the 
appUcation. 

If  this  procedure  were  foUowed.  it 
would  give  the  employer  an  opportuni- 
ty to  amend  the  appUcation  in  accord- 
ance with  any  objections  registered  by 
the  regional  administrator.  Or.  f oUow- 
ing  denial  of  the  appUcation.  the  em- 
ployer could  seek  administrative  or  Ju- 
dicial review  of  the  regional  adminis- 
trator's action. 

In  practice,  however,  the  regional 
administrator  often  has  not  acted 
promptly  as  required  by  regulations  or 
the  general  administrator  letter.  In- 
stead, the  regional  administrator  has 
taken  excessive  periods  of  time  to 
advise  the  employer  of  any  objections 
to  the  appUcation. 

The  result  of  this  practice  has  been 
to  foreclose  any  opportunity  the  em- 
ployer would  have  to  seek  review  of 
the  regional  administrator's  denial. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  give  you  an  ex- 
ample from  an  actual  case  history  in 
Arizona.  During  the  1980-81  harvest 
season,  a  farm  employer  in  Glendale. 
Ariz.,  submitted  an  application  for 
temporary  workers  on  Jime  9,  1980. 
The  regional  administrator's  response 
and  objections  were  not  received  untU 
July  25,  which  is  46  days  later. 

The  next  year,  in  the  1981-82  har- 
vest season,  the  same  employer  sub- 
mitted another  appUcation.  this  time 
on  June  29.  1981.  The  employer  did 
not  receive  notice  of  the  regional  ad- 
ministrator's objections  imtU  Septem- 
ber 9.  1981,  some  73  days  after  submis- 
sion of  the  appUcation. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  this  Idnd  of  bu- 
reaucratic delay  lacks  any  reason.  It  is 
arbitrary.  It  Is  administrative  foot- 
dragging  that  destroys  the  entire  pur- 
pose of  the  temporary  worker  pro- 
gram. 

How  can  anyone  say  that  a  delay  of 
73  days  is  acting  promptly?  Since  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  regional  ad- 
ministrators obviously  do  not  Imow 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "promptly",  I 
beUeve  we  must  speU  it  out  for  them 


in  the  law.  In  fact,  the  7-day  notice  re- 
quirement has  already  been  made  a 
part  of  the  House  immigration  bill, 
H.R.  1510.  I  beUeve  strongly  that  we 
should  include  it  in  the  Senate  version 
of  the  legislation  as  weU. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  is  de- 
signed only  to  insure  procedural  fair- 
ness and  timeliness  of  the  temporary 
worker  certification  process,  and  I 
urge  my  coUeagues  to  support  it. 

I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, does  he  have  any  inclination  to 
take  this  amendment? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly am  inclined  to  accept  the 
amendment.  The  amendment  wiU  re- 
quire the  Labor  Department  to  teU 
the  grower  within  7  days  if  the  appU- 
cation for  the  H-2  worker  is  not  in 
order.  That  seems  like  a  very  reasona- 
ble approach.  In  other  words,  if  it  is 
not  proper,  you  do  not  Just  stack  it  up 
and  then  as  the  time  comes  to  need 
the  employee,  then  say,  "Well,  it 
wasn't  right;  we  could  have  told  you 
that  before." 

I  think  this  is  a  good  step.  It  em- 
braces the  language  of  the  House  bill, 
and  it  certainly  is  acceptable  to  this 
side  of  the  aisle  and  I  beUeve  to  the 
other  side  as  weU. 

Mr.  CK)LDWATER.  I  thank  my 
friend.  I  assure  him  that  this  wiU  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  growers  not 
only  in  the  State  of  Arizona  but  in 
southern  California  where  we  have 
highly  perishable  crops  that  Just 
cannot  wait  to  be  picked. 

I  thank  the  chairman.  I  thank  him 
for  the  whole  biU. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield?  I  should  like  to  add  my  support 
to  the  amendment  of  my  coUeague.  I 
understand  the  minority  is  willing  to 
accept  the  amendment  also. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  col- 
league (Mr.  DeConcini)  be  included  as 
a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  two  Senators  from  Arizona  being 
on  the  floor,  I  must  say  very  briefly 
that,  indeed,  these  two  gentleman 
have  a  serious  problem  with  their 
State  being  a  border  State,  especiaUy 
in  the  soft  fruit  or  the  citrus  industry. 
Both  of  them  have  worked  very  dUl- 
gently  not  only  on  the  biU.  indicating 
a  general  support  for  it— I  do  not 
think  I  misspeak— but  assuring  that 
for  agriculture  an  actual  way  to  pre- 
vent destruction  of  business  must  be 
addressed.  I  appreciate  both  of  their 
continuing  interests. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senators  from  Arizona. 
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The  amendment  (No.  1214)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.       

(Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President. 
If  there  are  other  Senators  who  want 
to  make  general  opening  comments.  I 
would  yield  to  them.  Otherwise.  I  am 
prepared  to  move  ahead  with  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President,  I 
do  not  believe  there  are  other  Sena- 
tors at  this  time.  But  I  want  to  ac- 
knowledge, after  those  remarks  of 
Senator  EIxinfEDT,  one  further  thing 
in  his  generous  comments  about  me. 
You  have  already  heard  mine  concern- 
ing him.  There  are  two  pioneers  in  the 
field  on  this  Issue.  They  are  Senator 
TsD  KDnnsDT  and  Congressman  Peter 
RoDiHO.  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  Congressman 
RoDmo  placed  employer  sanctions 
before  this  body  In  1971.  Senator  Ken- 
HSDT  chaired  the  subcommittee  which 
I  chair  for  many  years,  to  the  point 
where  when  he  became  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  he  brought 
it  into  the  full  committee  because  of 
its  importance  to  him.  He  deserves 
great  credit. 

The  theme  is  there.  They  composed 
the  basic  piece.  I  have  no  further  com- 
ments at  this  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
who  has  the  floor? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President. 
I  wish  to  make  the  briefest  of  com- 
ments, but  my  words  are  not  just 
pleasantries. 

I  commend  the  two  able  Senators 
who  are  handling  this  important  legis- 
lation. 

Alan  SmPSOH.  of  Wyoming;  it  is  not 
wrong  for  me  to  say  that  I  had  the 
privilege  of  servtag  with  his  very  con- 
structive father,  who  was  a  Member  of 
the  Senate. 

Also.  I  am  delighted,  of  course,  to 
serve  with  Senator  Kehhedt.  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, as  I  was  privileged  to  serve 
with  Jack  Kennedy  and  Bob  Kennedy. 
To  be  specific.  I  believe  Senator 
KDfifSDT  made  a  statement  a  few  min- 
utes ago  in  his  constructive  presenta- 
tion which,  though  I  may  not  have 
heard  the  exact  words,  he  commended 
those  aliens  who  are  living  productive 
lives,  contributing  to  their  own  econo- 
my and  the  economy  of  the  United 
States. 

I  wanted  at  that  point  to  ask  the 
Senator  if  it  is  not  a  fact  that  in  com- 
mending the  aliens  who  are  working  in 
this  country,  we  are  intensely  interest- 
ed In  the  process  of  the  aliens  becom- 


ing citizens  of  the  United  States  of 

America.      

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield,  the  Senator,  as  In  so  many  cases, 
has  put  his  finger  on  the  heart  of  the 
issue.  The  best  estimate  that  we  have 
at  the  present  time  is  that  we  have 
some  6  million  undocumented  aliens 
living  in  the  United  Stotes,  and  they 
live  in  what  you  might  call  a  subclass 
because  they  fear  being  discovered  and 
deported.  They  are  exploited;  their 
children  are  exploited.  I  believe  that 
one  of  the  prime  purposes  of  this  bill, 
and  one  purpose  which  I  heartily  en- 
dorse, is  that  we  are  going  to  reach  out 
to  those  who.  through  their  efforts, 
their  enterprise,  their  employment. 
have  indicated  a  willingness  to  be  con- 
structive and  positive  members  of  our 
society,  and  that  we  are  going  to  legal- 
ize their  status  and  eventually  move 
them  toward  citizenship,  with  both 
the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of 
citizenship. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  gratefxil  for 
the  further  comment  of  the  Senator.  I 
do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  indicate  that  the 
Senator's  statement  in  any  way  was 
meant  to  emphasize  that  aliens  are 
here  and  they  are  working,  and  we  are 
not  too  Interested  in  whether  they 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
That  was  not  the  implication  of  the 
Senator  and  he  has  so  stated. 

But  I  do  feel  that  in  this  country  we 
do  not  have  the  surveillance— I  hope  I 
use  the  word  properly  of  situations  in 
which  aliens  supply  so  much  of  the 
labor,  especially  in  our  hotels  and  res- 
taurants. 

I  have  no  desire  to  mention  some- 
thing that  does  not  have  a  background 
of  fact,  but  I  have  been  shown  from 
time  to  time  information  which  indi- 
cate to  me  that  some  who  are  operat- 
ing hotels,  restaurants,  and  eating 
places,  are  really  encouraging  the 
aliens  to  woiic  in  their  places  of  busi- 
ness. But  they  are  not  in  any  wise  in- 
terested in  these  aliens  becoming  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  owners  and  operators  of  these  es- 
tablishments are  encouraging  the  em- 
ployment of  aliens  and  are  not  inter- 
ested. They  do  not  help  the  aliens; 
they  do  not  encourage  the  aliens  to 
pursue  the  processes  of  becoming 
actual  citizens,  with,  as  the  Senator 
has  indicated,  the  rights  and  responsi- 
bilities and,  yes,  the  use  of  the  Ameri- 
can ballot.  Does  the  Senator  believe 
that  condition  exists? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  has 
correctly  stated  the  condition  in  many 
parts  of  this  country  where  employers 
hire  undocumented  aliens  said  exploit 
them  in  a  cruel  and  harsh  way.  That,  I 
think,  is  an  Inhumane  policy. 

It  is  part  of  the  punx)se  of  this  legis- 
lation to  deal  with  that  problem. 

niegal  Immigration  has  the  second- 
ary impact  of  depressing  wages  for 
American  citizens,  so  American  citi- 


zens are  also  affected  by  this  kind  of 
exploitation. 

We  have  the  problem  of  what  we  do 
with  the  undocumented  aliens  who  are 
already  here,  and  we  hope  to  make 
them  legal.  They  are  working  and 
trying  to  provide  for  their  families. 
When  they  do  get  arrested,  they  are 
the  ones  who  wear  the  handcuffs 
down  to  the  Jail.  The  employer,  who 
has  been  the  exploiter  here,  spends 
the  evening  at  home  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, goes  out  and  tries  to  find  an- 
other group  to  exploit. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
a  final  comment:  I  have  been  intensely 
interested  In  this  subject  matter  for 
many  years— not  that  my  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  legislation 
have  been  in  any  sense  substantial.  I 
do  not  serve  on  the  committee  that 
has  Jurisdiction  over  this  important 
type  of  legislation. 

I  want  again  to  say  for  the  record, 
however,  that  when  we  had  this 
matter  before  us.  it  seems  only  a  few 
months  ago,  we  gave  very  close  atten- 
tion to  improving  the  immigration 
policies  of  the  United  States.  Is  that 
correct,  I  ask  of  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Let  me  say.  Madam 
President,  to  my  colleague  that 
indeed,  that  was  the  basic  reason,  the 
issue  being— just  as  it  Is  now— in  its 
most  crystalized  form  that  it  is  the 
first  duty  of  a  sovereign  nation  to  con- 
trol its  borders.  We  do  not.  And 
second,  in  order  to  reduce  the  flow  of 
illegal,  undocumented  workers  in  the 
United  States. 

The  thrust  of  the  legislation  has 
never  changed.  That  is  the  very  es- 
sence of  it,  providing  the  three-legged 
stool  of  employer  sanctions  against 
those  who  knowingly  hire  aliens, 
fraud-resistant  Identification  cards, 
which  will  be  adopted  in  3  years,  and 
Increased  enforcement  abilities  in  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
I  thank  my  colleague.  As  the  record 
shows,  I  did  support  the  legislation 
when  it  was  earlier  before  the  Senate 
for  action.  This  Is  a  further  develop- 
ment of  that  legislation,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President,  it 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  legislation 
which  passed  this  body  in  August  of 
1982  by  a  vote  of  80  to  19.  with  some 
very  important  additional  consider- 
ations placed  in  the  bill  in  full  commit- 
tee by  Senator  Kennedy,  which  have 
to  do  with  reducing  the  fear  of  dis- 
crimination and  opening  up  family  re- 
unification. Those  changes  in  fuU  com- 
mittee have  improved  the  bill. 

In  essence,  it  is,  in  every  word,  simi- 
lar to  that  bill  with  those  exceptions 
of  the  improving  amendments  of  Sena- 
tor Kennedy  in  the  full  committee. 

Bir.  RANDOLPH.  Madam  President, 
of  course,  from  time  to  time  in  this 
legislation  and  other  legislation,  Mem- 
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bers  support  amendments  or  oppose 
amendments,  but  there  is  always  the 
basic  thrust  of  legislation  which  I 
have  tried  to  look  at  on  each  decision- 
making process  in  which  I  engage. 
Having  supported  the  earlier  legisla- 
tion to  which  we  make  reference,  I 
shall  support  this  legislation. 

It  is  my  desire  to  have  the  Senate  do 
as  it  did  before  by  a  vote  of  80  to  19. 

I  h<q}e  that  our  colleagues  will  con- 
tinue to  protect  American  workers, 
and  protect  those  who  come  to  our 
shores  and  wish  to  become  citizens  and 
do  become  citizens  of  this  country.  We 
all  hope  there  may  be  in  this  Nation 
an  equity  not  only  for  the  employer  to 
the  employee,  but  the  employee  to  the 
employer.  That  must  be  a  part  of  a 
productive  America. 

I  thank  the  Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  Senator  Randolph.  His  support 
on  any  piece  of  legislation  is  cher- 
ished, because  I  have  been  on  the 
other  side  on  some  of  those  questions 
and  I  remember  well  that  I  would 
rather  be  on  his  side.  He  was  chairman 
of  the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  in  my  early  days  here.  He 
also  served  with  my  father.  Indeed,  he 
is  the  epitome  of  kindness  and  courte- 
sy in  this  body  and  I  appreciate  his  at- 
tention to  detail,  as  is  usual  here. 

Equities  are  what  we  try  to  obtain 
with  this  legislation  for  those  who  im- 
migrate here  in  the  hopes  of  achieving 
citizenship  and  the  benefits  which 
accrue  with  that  honor,  as  my  col- 
league has  already  stated. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1216 

(Purpose:  To  terminate  provisions  relating 
to  the  unlawful  employment  of  aliens  if 
the  Comptroller  General  reports  that  cer- 
tain adverse  conditions  have  resulted  from 
carrying  out  such  provisions) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kkmiizdt)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1215. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

S.539 

On  page  212.  line  7.  Insert  "(a)"  after 
"Bec.  403.". 

On  page  213,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following: 

(bXl)  The  provisions  of  section  274A  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall 
terminate  30  calendar  days  after  receipt  of 
the  last  report  required  to  be  transmitted 
under  subsection  (a).  If— 

(A)  the  Comptroller  General  determines, 
and  so  reports  in  such  report,  that  a  wide- 
spread pattern  of  discrimination  has  result- 
ed   against   citizens    or   nationals    of    the 


United  States  or  against  eligible  workers 
seeking  employment,  u  a  result  of  carrying 
out  such  provisions;  and 

(B)  the  Congress,  within  such  period  of  30 
calendar  days,  adopts  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion stating  in  substance  that  it  approves 
the  findings  of  the  Comptroller  General 
contained  in  such  report. 

(2)  Any  concurrent  resolution  referred  to 
in  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  con- 
sidered In  the  Senate  In  accordance  with 
subsection  (d). 

(c)  For  the  purixwe  of  expediting  the  con- 
sideration and  adoption  of  concurrent  reso- 
lutions under  subsection  (b),  a  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  conaideration  of  any  such 
concurrent  resolution  after  it  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  appropriate  committee  shall 
be  treated  as  highly  privileged  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(d)(1)  Por  purposes  of  subsection  <b),  the 
continuity  of  a  session  of  Congress  is  brolten 
only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
sine  die,  and  the  days  on  which  either 
House  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day 
certain  are  excluded  in  the  computation  of 
the  pericxl  indicated. 

(2)  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion are  enacted— 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
but  applicable  only  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  in  the  Senate  in  the 
case  of  concurrent  resolutions  referred  to  in 
subsection  (b).  and  supersede  other  rules  of 
the  Senate  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
paragraphs  are  inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  Senate  to  change  such 
rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  the  Senate. 

(3)(A)  If  the  committee  of  the  Senate  to 
which  has  been  referred  a  resolution  relat- 
ing to  a  certification  has  not  reported  such 
resolution  at  the  end  of  ten  calendar  days 
after  Its  introduction,  not  counting  any  day 
which  is  excluded  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection.  It  is  in  order  to  move  either 
to  discharge  the  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  the  resolution  or  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  consid- 
eration of  any  other  resolution  Introduced 
with  respect  to  the  same  certification  which 
has  been  referred  to  the  committee,  except 
that  no  motion  to  discharge  shall  be  in 
order  after  the  committee  has  reported  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  certifi- 
cation. 

(B)  A  motion  to  discharge  under  subpara- 
graph :A)  of  this  paragraph  may  be  made 
only  by  a  Senator  favoring  the  resolution,  is 
privileged,  and  debate  thereon  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  I  hour,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposhig  the  resolution,  the  time  to  be  di- 
vided equally  between,  and  controlled  by, 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
or  their  designees.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  is  not  in  order,  and  it  is  not  In  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(4)  (A)  A  motion  In  the  Senate  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  a  resolution  shall  be 
privileged.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
shall  not  be  in  order,  nor  shall  It  be  In  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(B>  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  a  resolution, 
and  all  debatable  motions  and  appeals  in 
connection  therewith,  shall  be  limited  to 
not  more  than  10  hours,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed between,  and  controlled  by,  the  majority 


leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  their  des- 
ignees. 

(C)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  any  debatable 
motion  or  appeal  in  connection  with  a  reso- 
lution shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  oetween.  and 
controlled  by.  the  mover  and  the  manager 
of  the  resolution,  except  that  in  the  event 
the  manager  of  the  resolution  is  in  favor  of 
any  such  motion  or  appeal,  the  time  In  op- 
position thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  his  designee.  Such  lead- 
ers, or  either  of  them,  may,  from  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  a  resolution, 
allot  additional  time  to  any  S«iator  during 
the  consideration  of  any  debatable  motion 
or  appeal. 

<D)  A  motion  in  the  Senate  to  further 
limit  debate  on  a  resolution,  debatable 
motion,  or  appeal  is  not  debatable.  No 
amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit,  a 
resolution  is  in  order  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  amendment 
has  already  been  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  shall  explain  it. 

In  this  legislation.  Madam  President, 
we  are  setting  up  a  whole  new  process 
of  employer  sanctions.  It  is  an  elabo- 
rate process.  It  is  an  attempt  to  try  to 
eliminate  the  pattern  and  practice  of 
employers  who  hire  and  exploit  im- 
documented  aliens  for  some  of  the  rea- 
sons that  we  have  outlined  in  our  ear- 
lier exchange  during  the  course  of  this 
debate. 

There  is.  Madam  President,  I  think, 
a  genuine  and.  I  believe,  a  legitimate 
con<%m  among  many  American  citi- 
zens whose  skin  may  not  be  white  and 
who,  perhaps,  cannot  trace  their  an- 
cestry to  an  Anglo-Saxon  tradition, 
that  they  may  not  look  "American;" 
therefore,  when  they  go  to  get  a  Job. 
they  will  be  told  that  they  will  not  re- 
ceive consideration  for  employment 
because  they  do  not  have  either  ade- 
quate paperwork  or  other  kinds  of  cer- 
tification to  indicate  that  they  are.  in 
fact,  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  history  of 
our  immigration  laws,  when  there 
have  been  provisions  in  the  immigra- 
tion law  that  have  lent  themselves  to 
the  possibility  of  discrimination,  they 
have  been  used  in  tragic  circumstances 
to  discriminate.  We  are  embarked  on  a 
whole  new  process  now  to  deal  with 
undocumented  aliens  and  to  try  to 
reach  where  the  real  problem  exists. 
That  is  with  the  employers  who  are  in- 
volved in  a  pattern  and  practice  of  ex- 
ploitation of  undixnimented  aliens. 

What  we  have  done  in  the  earlier 
work  of  the  Judiciary  Committee— and 
I  am  grateful  to  the  chairman  for  his 
willingness  to  consider  the  concerns 
which  I  have  addressed— is  require  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  report 
every  5  years  to  the  Congress  on 
whether  a  pattern  of  discrimination 
has  developed  in  the  implementation 
of  employer  sanctions. 

We  also  encourage  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  report,  to  do  a  study  as  well  and 
make  that  information  available  to 
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the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

It  requires  the  Judiciary  Committees 
to  hold  public  hearings  and  to  act  on 
any  OAO  recommendations  for  reme- 
dial action.  This  is  in  the  bill  now. 

In  the  committee.  I  offered  an 
amendment  saying  that  based  upon 
these  studies  by  the  OAO  and  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission,  we  would  re- 
quire the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  make  a  certification  in  5 
years  that  there  was  no  pattern  of  dis- 
crimination. And  if  there  was  not  a 
pattern  of  discrimination,  then  em- 
ployer sanctions  would  remain  in  law. 
But  if  he  could  not  certify  that  they 
were  not  being  used  in  a  discriminato- 
ry way,  they  would  effectively  be  sun- 
setted. 

Now,  this  body  permits  Presidential 
certification  on  a  variety  of  different 
pieces  of  lesdslation.  Most  of  them, 
agreeably,  legitimately  refer  to  foreign 
policy  matters  but  most  of  them  in- 
volve human  rights  violations.  I  have 
been  the  author  of  several  of  them. 
We.  for  example,  several  years  ago 
prohibited  military  aid  and  assistance 
to  Chile  unless  there  was  going  to  be  a 
Presidential  certification  on  the  issue 
of  human  rights.  We  prohibited  mili- 
tary aid  and  assistance  to  Argentina 
unless  there  was  going  to  be  a  Presi- 
dential certification  on  human  rights. 
We  even  considered  and  debated  that 
issue,  and  that  was  somewhat  modi- 
fied, with  regards  to  El  Salvador  a 
number  of  years  ago. 

Madam  President.  I  believe  that  if 
this  body  is  prepared  to  be  sufficiently 
concerned  about  the  issue  of  human 
rights  and  discrimination  in  other 
countries,  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
be  interested  in  the  himian  rights  and 
discrimination  of  the  people  in  this 
country. 

I  Icnow  an  argument  can  be  made: 
Well,  if  there  does  develop  a  pattern 
of  discrimination,  the  Congress  can 
always  act.  Perhaps  they  will  act  prior 
to  the  period  of  5  years  as  a  result  of 
the  OAO  studies  or  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission's  report. 

Well,  history  teaches  us  to  the  con- 
trary. Madam  President,  and  no  clear- 
er example  is  the  fact  that  we  had  bla- 
tantly discriminatory  language  in  the 
national  origin  quota  system  for  50 
years  prior  to  1965.  We  had  blatantly 
discriminatory  language  in  the  immi- 
gration laws  up  to  1965  with  regard  to 
those  that  came  from  Asia,  still  follow- 
ing in  what  was  generally  defined  as 
the  "yellow  peril."  so  to  spealt.  That 
particular  provision  on  restricting  im- 
migration from  that  area  which  is  de- 
scribed in  geography  and  in  the  legis- 
lation but  includes  basically  Asians, 
that  language  stayed  in  the  act  for  50 
years,  even  though  many  Members  of 
this  body.  Republican  and  Democratic 
alike,  pointed  out  to  this  membership 
the  discriminatory  aspects  on  the  face 
of  it. 


In  offering  this  amendment,  I  do  not 
doubt  for  a  moment  the  commitments 
that  have  been  made  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Immigration  Subcommittee, 
Senator  Simpson,  whose  record  in  this 
body  and  before  coming  here  has 
stood  valiantly  against  any  form  of 
discrimination  and  bigotry.  He  certain- 
ly has  shown  that  in  his  legislative 
record  as  well  as  by  his  own  personal 
commitment.  But  we  are  putting  into 
law.  Madam  President,  this  language. 
Who  Imows,  over  the  longer  period  of 
time,  what  will  be  the  view  of  this 
body  or  the  other  body  and  what  kinds 
of  flames  and  passions  of  discrimina- 
tion that— hopefully  not— may  arise. 

Madam  President,  that  was  the 
amendment  that  I  offered  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  and  I  have  coimseled 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues  about 
the  Presidential  certification.  They 
have  indicated  to  me,  and  I  think 
wisely  so.  that  they  felt  that  we  might 
gain  greater  support  and  achieve  the 
objectives  of  that  amendment  if  we 
said,  instead  of  a  Presidential  certifica- 
tion, that  we  would  permit  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  to  act  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  OAO.  If  both 
Houses  were  to  act  within  a  30-day 
period,  if  they  were  to  follow  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  OAO,  then  this 
particular  provison  would  be  terminat- 
ed. If  not,  then  it  would  continue.  If 
sunsetted,  it  would  be  open  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  additional  congressional 
action. 

I  hope.  Madam  President,  that  if  we 
are  going  to  embark  on  this  step  of 
employer  sanctions,  if  we  are  going  to 
build  it  into  the  statute— and  there  are 
real  possibilities  of  it  being  used  in  a 
discriminatory  way— we  ought  to  build 
into  the  law  a  mechanism  which  can 
give  us  in  the  Congress,  not  just  leave 
it  to  the  President,  but  give  us  an  op- 
portunity to  speak  to  that  issue. 

That  basically  is  what  this  amend- 
ment does.  Madam  President,  and  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  accept  it. 

Bdr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President,  I 
am  always  impressed  by  the  spirit  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  as  he 
speaks  from  great  personal  drive  and 
energy  on  immigration  issues.  In  fact, 
he  and  my  father  came  to  the  Senate 
in  the  same  year,  2  years  before  the 
turmoil  on  civil  rights.  We  Itnow,  with- 
out any  reference  the  intensity  to 
which  the  Senator  has  always  followed 
in  his  own  mind  and  heart,  those 
issues  of  discrimination.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  amendment  is  re- 
quired, and  I  speak  against  it.  Employ- 
er sanctions  are  the  very  kejrstone  of 
immigration  reform.  That  was  the  es- 
sence of  the  first  reform,  and  it  re- 
mains the  essence  of  the  present 
reform.  As  the  keystone  of  immigra- 
tion reform,  it  is  the  built-in  mecha- 
nism for  success  in  this  measuire.  and 
sunsetting  this  provision  only  2  years 
after  the  program  has  been  fully  im- 
plemented would  not  allow  us  to  have 


a  fair  opportunity  for  Congress  to  ob- 
serve or  to  implement  these  changes. 
The  program  will  not  be  fully  imple- 
mented until  after  the  "more  secure 
worker  authorization  system"  has 
been  developed  within  the  first  3 
years.  Unfortimately.  and  I  guess  this 
is  the  reality  of  the  issue  of  discrimi- 
nation, employment  discrimination 
does  exist  today  in  this  Nation.  Even 
without  employer  sanctions,  that  is 
happening.  That  is  a  reality  of  public 
life  in  America.  Emplojrment  discrimi- 
nation exists.  But  I  have  no  doubt 
that  employment  discrimination  will 
continue  to  exist  after  employer  sanc- 
tions have  been  implemented.  It  will 
continue  to  exist  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  those  who  wish  to  discrimi- 
nate and  who  choose  to  harbor  those 
ugly  dispositions  in  their  bosom.  They 
will  continue  to  do  so  whether  we  have 
employer  sanctions  or  whether  we  do 
not.  That  is  a  reality. 

I  believe  we  have  included  provisions 
in  this  law  which  make  it  most  diffi- 
cult for  an  employer  to  discriminate 
against  a  potential  employee  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  national  origin. 

It  will  be  very  difficult  for  the  OAO 
or  anyone  else.  I  think,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  employer  sanctions 
cause  employment  discrimination  or 
an  increase  in  employment  discrimina- 
tion. In  the  situation  of  those  persons 
who  choose  to  discriminate,  they  will 
find  a  way  to  do  that  regardless  of 
what  legislation  is  set  upon  the  boolus. 
Each  of  us  here  is  concerned  with 
employment  discrimination  as  well  as 
any  imreasonable  burdens  on  employ- 
ers, and  the  committee  has  provided 
for  an  independent  review  and  reports 
to  Congress  by  the  President  and  by 
the  OAO. 

The  General  Accoimting  Office  will 
be  reporting— and  this  is  very  impor- 
tant in  order  to  iuiow  what  we  have  in 
here  already— to  both  the  Labor  Com- 
mittees and  the  Judiciary  Committees 
of  Congress,  each  year,  on  employ- 
ment discrimination.  Under  the  bill  as 
presently  drafted,  those  committees 
will  then  hold  hearings  on  the  OAO 
reports  and  recommend  appropriate 
remedial  action  to  Congress. 

If  employer  sanctions  do  result  in 
any  new  discrimination,  it  will  be 
quickly  red-flagged  by  those  reports. 
Congress  can  then  take  appropriate 
action. 

In  our  report  language,  the  commit- 
tee cites  the  Civil  Rights  Commission's 
Jurisdiction  to  study  and  report  on  em- 
ployment discrimination,  and  the  com- 
mittee urges  that  Commission  to  per- 
form that  function. 

As  I  say.  Madam  President,  all  of  us 
are  concerned  about  human  rights  and 
discrimination  in  this  country.  That  is 
why  we  have  provided  a  very  carefully 
crafted  bill:  with  Presidential  reports 
every  18  months,  with  OAO  reports 
every    year    on    discrimination,    with 


mandatory  hearings,  and  with  in- 
creased authorization  for  funding  for 
theEEOC. 

This  bill  contains  more  safeguards 
than  any  other  employer  sanctions  biU 
previously  considered  in  Congress,  and 
certainly  more  protection  than  the  bill 
that  passed  last  summer  by  a  sizable 
margin. 

So,  I  do  believe,  sincerely,  that  this 
amendment  will  only  add  an  unneces- 
sary and  repetitive  structure  to  the 
safeguards  already  there  and  will  not 
allow  us  sufficient  time  with  the  3- 
year  identifier  system  that  will  go  in 
place.  Two  years  is  not  enough. 

Congress  will  be  watching.  I  cannot 
imagine  another  area  in  which  Con- 
gress would  be  watching  more.  Not  one 
person  here  would  allow  that  to  con- 
tinue if  it  is  going  to  be  disclosed,  and 
the  mechanisms  are  here  to  disclose  it 
very  clearly. 

For  those  reasons,  I  speak  against 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WHfiON.  Madam  President,  I 
have  listened  to  the  debate  between 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  my  friend  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  with  the  greatest  interest. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, who  has  done  a  yeoman  Job  in 
attempting  to  craft  a  bill  that  will  deal 
with  a  real  and  urgent  problem,  and 
do  so  in  an  equitable  fashion,  has  said 
some  things  that  are  true.  There  is  no 
question  that,  under  his  leadership, 
his  subcommittee  has  sought  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  of  discrimination. 
As  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  pointed  out,  there  is  no  question 
as  to  the  sincerity  and  the  good  faith 
of  the  effort  evident  in  the  leadership 
provided  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. He  is  concerned  and  has  demon- 
strated that  abundantly. 

I  suggest,  however,  that  notwith- 
standing that  concern,  the  provisions 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts in  his  amendment  are  neces- 
sary. 

There  is  in  the  bill  a  3-year  proce- 
dure, and  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  re- 
quires that  reexamination  occur 
withln  2  years  of  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  I  believe  that  is  a  wise  pro- 
vision. I  think  the  procedures  he  has 
outlined  afford  greater  protection 
than  would  be  offered  by  the  bill  un- 
amended, to  guard  against  the  Idnd  of 
discrimination  that  the  Senator  from 
IiCassachusetts  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming— and  presumably  every 
other  Member  in  this  Chamber— hope 
to  avoid.  I  hope  they  will  be  avoided  if 
this  legislation  Is  enacted,  but  I  have 
the  most  grave  doubts,  because  the 
discrimination  is  likely  to  be  defensive 
and  exploited  by  fear  of  sanctions.  It 
is  likely  to  occur  on  the  part  of  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  break  the  law— 
smaU  businessmen,  not  lawyers,  not 
those  eager  to  engage  the  services  of 
lawyers  to  counsel  them. 


So,  the  most  sophisticated  proce- 
dures, the  efforts  to  craft  a  procedure 
in  this  bill,  may  be  unavailing  in 
reaching  the  concerns  and  simple 
fears  of  small  businessmen  and  busi- 
nesswomen who,  seeking  to  avoid  the 
sanctions  of  the  law,  might  do  some- 
thing they  would  not  otherwise  do, 
and  that  is  to  engage  in  a  defensive 
discrimination,  refusing  to  give  em- 
plojrment  to  those  who  look  or  sound 
foreign— ironically,  even  though  they 
are  American  citizens. 

It  seems  to  me  that  great  irony  mars 
this  legislation.  It  is  intended  to  pro- 
tect the  Jobs  of  American  citizens.  It 
may  very  well  wind  up  threatening  the 
emplojrment  opportimities  for  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

I  think  the  Kennedy  amendment  af- 
fords some  protection— that,  if  indeed 
discrimination  does  result,  it  will  be 
addrrased  early  and  with  greater  cer- 
tainty than  under  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation. 

For  that  reason,  I  will  support  the 
Senator  from  Iifassachusetts  in  his 
amendment.  I  hope  Senator  Simpson 
is  vindicated  in  his  expectation  that 
there  will  not  be  discrimination;  but, 
frankly,  I  do  not  think  we  can  rely  on 
that  hope.  I  believe  we  have  to  have 
certain  procedures,  and  early  proce- 
dures, to  make  certain  that  discrimina- 
tion does  not  occur. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  California  for 
his  splendid  statement  on  this  Issue. 

I  believe  many  of  us  are  aware  that 
California  is  the  largest  agricultural 
State  in  this  country.  I  think  that  for 
the  Senator  from  California  to  speak 
alx>ut  these  needs  and  these  concerns, 
with  his  experience,  is  of  great  value 
to  the  Members  of  this  body. 

I  do  not  intend  to  take  a  great  deal 
of  time,  but  I  Just  want  to  sum  up  very 
quickly  what  this  amendment  does 
and  what  it  does  not  do. 

What  this  amendment  does  is  to  say 
that  if  the  OAO,  the  Oeneral  Accoimt- 
ing Office— which  I  believe  has  the 
confidence  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  and  of  the  American  people, 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike- 
makes  a  finding  of  a  widespread  pat- 
tern of  discrimination,  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  cannot  duck  that  issue. 
You  have  to  vote  yes  or  no,  but  you 
will  have  to  vote. 

I  do  not  understand,  if  we  are  going 
to  have  that  kind  of  finding— "wide- 
spread pattern  of  discrimination"— 
why  there  should  be  any  reluctance  or 
resistance  to  requiring  that  Members 
of  this  body  make  a  study  of  those  re- 
sults themselves— the  OAO— and  vote 
yes  or  no  to  accept  or  reject  them. 

That  is  all  this  amendment  does. 
What  this  amendment  does  is  to  say 
that  not  only  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  but  also  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  to  make  a  finding  of 
widespread  discrimination;  and  if  that 


is  true,  then  this  provision  of  employ- 
er sanctions  is  sunsetted  until  there  is 
some  action  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. There  is  no  other  remedy, 
other  than  general  oversight  by  the 
committee. 

There  is  also  the  hope  of  increasing 
the  authorization  for  the  various 
other  enforcement  agencies,  which  I 
am  grateful  we  have  t)een  able  to  do. 
We  do  not  have  much  assurance  that 
there  is  going  to  be  that  kind  of  in- 
crease in  appropriations.  Oenerally, 
that  has  not  been  the  case. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  is  not 
generally  enforced  in  this  country  in 
terms  of  minimum  wage.  As  to  the 
other  Federal  legislation,  I  think  as  a 
member  of  the  Human  Resources 
Committee  I  would  have  to  say, 
whether  it  is  fair  labor  standards  or 
other  Idnds  of  protections  for  workers, 
they  are  not  broadly  and  generally  en- 
forced in  this  country. 

I  am  glad  that  we  have  an  increase 
in  the  authorization  in  this  biU.  I  am 
hopeful  that  we  will  get  the  money 
this  year  and  in  future  years  to  see 
that  the  Lalx>r  and  Justice  Depart- 
ments will  enforce  laws  against  dis- 
crimination. 

But  this  is  very  basic:  it  is  very  fun- 
damental. It  reaches  the  core  value  of 
our  society,  and  it  addresses  what  I 
consider  to  be  an  extremely  important 
need  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Madam  President,  in 
Just  a  short  time  in  this  body  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  fastened  on 
to  this  issue  with  great  interest  and 
great  enthusiasm  and  a  very  sincere 
effort  to  come  to  find  what  it  is  that 
we  are  trying  to  do  to  this  legislation. 

I  have  really  admired  the,  I  am 
going  to  call  it,  prowess  with  which  he 
has  followed  the  issue.  I  have  visited 
with  him  several  times  informally  and 
was  alwajrs  very  fascinated  as  to  how . 
quicldy  he  came  to  a  grasp  of  it.  But, 
of  course,  he  was  a  mayor  of  a  city 
that  is  heavily,  heavily  impacted  by  il- 
legal undocumented  workers  and  has  a 
heavy  grower  constituency.  It  is  most 
difficult  for  any  Congressperson  from 
the  State  of  California,  as  I  indicated 
before,  to  support  this  measure,  and 
we  start  with  that  as  a  given,  and  it  is 
not  said  with  a  sigh  of  fatigue.  It  is 
Just  reality.  They  are  ripped  to  shreds 
by  the  constituencies  of  their  State. 

I  am  interested  in  the  phrase,  how- 
ever, and  I  still  call  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  need 
this  amendment.  But  the  phrase  that 
Senator  Wilson  addresses  is  "defen- 
sive discrimination,"  and  I  can  only 
assure  the  Senate  that  defensive  dis- 
crimination as  described  is  much  less 
likely  to  occur  here  when  we  provide 
the  simple  and  reasonable  procedure 
for  the  employer  to  determine  employ- 
ment eligibility.  That  is  what  the  bill 
does. 
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In  final  response  I  call  the  Senate's 
attention  to  the  bUl  itself,  S.  529,  on 
page  212  and  ask  Senators  to  know 
that  this  is  what  will  happen,  that  we 
need  not  leave  it  to  conjecture  as  to 
whether  this  issue  will  be  pressed 
before  Congress  to  be  addressed,  be- 
cause here  is  what  this  bill  does: 

(2)  In  the  enforcement  of  such  laws,  the 
Attorney  General  ahoiild  take  due  and  de- 
liberate actions  neceasary  to  safeguard  the 
oonsUtutlonal  rights,  personal  safety,  and 
human  dignity  of  United  States  citizens  and 
aliens. 

KKPOKT  BT  THK  COMPTROLXXX  GKmRAL 

Sbc.  403.  Beginning  one  year  after  the 
date  Of  enactment  of  this  section,  and  at  In- 
tervals of  one  year  thereafter  for  a  period  of 
five  years  after  such  date,  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States  shall  prepare 
and  transmit  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
of  the  Senate  a  report  describing  the  results 
of  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  implemen- 
tation and  enforcement  of  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 101(a)  of  this  Act  during  the  preceding 
twelve-month  period,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining If— 

(1)  such  provisions  have  been  carried  out 
satisfactorily; 

(2)  a  pattern  of  discrimination  has  result- 
ed against  citizens  or  nationals  of  the 
United  States  or  against  eligible  workers 
seeking  employment:  and 

(3)  an  unnecessary  regulatory  burden  has 
been  created  for  employers  hiring  such 
workers. 

Such  committees  shall  bold  public  hearings 
on  the  contents  of  each  such  report  and 
shall  submit  their  findings  and  recommen- 
dations for  remedial  action,  if  necessary,  to 
their  respective  House  of  Congress  not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  of  receipt  of  any 
such  report. 

I  do  not  see  how  anything  further 
could  be  developed  that  would  more 
particularly  force  us  to  address  an 
issue  which  even— if  it  were  not  fair— 
we  would  address  as  compassionate 
Members  of  a  Congress,  watching  to 
see  that  our  citizens  were  not  discrimi- 
nated against. 

I  speak  against  the  amendment,  the 
protection  is  there.  It  is  already  there. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, are  we  under  a  time  limitation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
not  under  a  time  limitation. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Bfr.  Kkhnsdy)  would,  in  effect, 
sunset  or  terminate  the  provisions  in 
the  bill  relaJUng  to  employer  sanctions 
if  a  5-year  OAO  study  finds  that  a  pat- 
tern of  discrimination  has  resulted  and 
both  Houses  of  Congress  concur  in 
such  finding. 

Mr.  President,  the  heart  of  this 
measure  to  try  to  control  iUegal  entry 
into  the  United  States  is  the  employer 
sanctions  and  related  provisions.  This 
should  be  a  permanent  part  of  the  en- 
forcement laws  to  force  employers  to 


minimise  their  reliance  on  illegal 
aliens  and  to  utilize  lawful  foreign 
worker  programs  to  meet  their  labor 
needs.  If  an  unintended  effect  turns 
out  to  some  degree  of  discrimination 
or  burdensome  screening  during  the  5- 
year  study  period,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  best  way  to  deal  with 
such  effects  is  to  siunmarily  termiiutte 
these  employment  provisions.  The 
amendment  is  premised  on  the  theory 
that  Congress  will  not  take  seriously 
its  responsibility  to  review  the  oper- 
ation of  this  new  program  after  5 
years  and  make  appropriate  corrective 
action,  if  necessary.  In  my  judgment, 
the  provisions  in  this  bill  are  sound 
and  should  become  a  permanent  part 
of  the  immigration  laws.  Only  then 
will  employers  use  the  system  and 
shift  reliance  to  legal  workers. 

Madam  President,  if  there  is  discrim- 
ination in  this  matter,  there  is  a  way 
to  punish  discrimination.  But  are  we 
going  to  terminate  a  law  simply  be- 
cause someone  has  discriminated  in 
some  way?  That  does  not  make  sense. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  keep 
iUegal  aliens  from  coming  to  the 
United  States. 

And  are  we  going  to  sunset  the  law 
because  some  individual  had  discrimi- 
nated against  some  person  who  ap- 
plied for  work? 

There  is  a  way  to  punish  those 
people.  Let  them  be  punished  under 
the  law.  But  do  not  punish  all  the 
people  of  this  country  by  letting  ille- 
gal aliens  enter  in  violation  of  the  law 
simply  because  some  person  has  not 
conformed  to  the  law  in  this  matter. 

Madam  President,  this  is  a  very  im- 
portant provision.  The  administration 
and  the  Immigration  Department  are 
all  very  interested  in  this  provision. 
This  is  the  heart  of  the  biU  to  keep 
out  illegal  aliens.  And  why  should  it 
not  remain  the  permanent  law  of  the 
land  until  Congress  sees  fit  to  change 
it? 

Congress  can  change  it  if  it  needs 
changing.  But  do  not  sunset  it.  Let 
Congress  act  if  it  does  not  work  out. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President.  I 
thought  that  one  of  the  basic  and  fun- 
damental values  of  this  society  was  to 
root  out  patterns  of  discrimination 
where  they  exist. 

We  have  seen  over  the  course  of  our 
history  where  we  have  had  patterns  of 
discrimination  and  Congress  has  been 
extremely  slow  and  reluctant  in  ad- 
dressing those  problems. 

What  we  are  saying  with  this 
amendment  is  that  when  we  have  a  S- 
year  documented  case  of  a  widespread 
pattern  of  discrimination,  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  have  to  vote 
yea  or  nay.  They  cannot  duck  their  re- 
sponsibility. 

We  have  all  been  around  here  long 
enough  to  know  that  Congress  many 
times  is  unwilling  to  face  its  responsi- 
bility in  far  too  many  instances. 


I  would  hope  that  on  the  Issue  of 
discrimination,  after  we  have  the  OAO 
report  with  this  kind  of  finding,  we 
will  give  a  guarantee  to  the  American 
people  that  we  will  at  least  require 
that  Congress  will  vote  up  or  down  on 
it. 

Finally.  MnHam  President.  I  hope 
that  during  the  start  of  this  debate  we 
are  not  going  to  hear  a  lot  of  com- 
ments from  those  who  opppose  our 
amendments  that  "Well,  you  cannot 
afford  to  support  this  because  you  rep- 
resent them." 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  be 
beyond  questioning  individuals'  moti- 
vations or  who  they  stand  for.  I  am 
proud  to  stand  and  receive  support 
from  Hispanics  and  from  other  groups 
in  this  society.  I  quite  frankly  feel 
over  the  period  of  the  history  of  this 
country  they  have  been  subject  to  a 
great  deal  of  exploitation  and  discrimi- 
nation, and  if  that  is  going  to  disquali- 
fy me  from  voting  in  favor  of  this. 
Madam  President,  then  I  think  we 
have  gone  a  long  way  in  terms  of  re- 
treat from  what  we  hope  this  body 
should  be. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  more 
than  45  percent  of  the  undocumented 
aliens  in  our  country  are  not  Hispan- 
ics. They  come  from  other  countries 
around  the  world. 

This  is  a  nationwide  problem,  more 
serious  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
than  in  others.  But  the  issue  of  dis- 
crimination is  a  nationwide  issue  and 
it  is  a  nationwide  concern. 

It  seems  difficult  for  me  to  think 
that  in  the  1980's  if  you  have  this  kind 
of  a  presentation  made  to  the  Con- 
gress that  this  particular  provision  is 
used  in  a  discriminatory  way,  that 
Congress  would  not  deal  with  it.  I  am 
hopeful  it  will  not  be.  and  it  may  not 
be— and  as  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia stated  we  earnestly  hope  it  will  not 
be— but  it  may  be,  and  we  know  too 
much  about  past  immigration  policies 
not  to  be  concerned  about  it. 

We  know  too  much  about  the  kinds 
of  individuals  who  are  involved  in  the 
exploitation  of  undocumented  aliens, 
unsavory  individuals  who  continue  to 
exploit  these  individuals  and  who  ex- 
ploit children  under  the  most  desper- 
ate kinds  of  conditions.  That  is  taking 
place  in  this  country  today. 

This  amendment,  Madun  President, 
is  to  insure  that  if  that  pattern  of  dis- 
crimination is  found.  Congress  wiU 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  up  or 
down  on  it.  For  the  reasons  I  have  out- 
lined I  hope  it  will  be  favorably  acted 
on. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  Senator  BmcAMAif  be 
made  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  stifficlent  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClxtrb),  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Bioen),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings),  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
JoEDfSTON)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bttkoick)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RnDMAN).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  40, 
nays  51,  as  follows: 


[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  64  Leg.] 

yEAS-40 

Bentsen 

Glenn 

Moynlhan 

Blncanun 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Boren 

Henin 

Packwood 

BoarhwlU 

Helm 

Pell 

Bradley 

Inoujre 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

ChUes 

Jepsen 

Specter 

Crmnston 

Kennedy 

Synuns 

D'Axnato 

Leahy 

Tower 

DeConctnl 

Levin 

Tsongas 

Dixon 

Matsunaca 

Weicker 

Domenlci 

Melcher 

Wilson 

Eacleton 

Metzenbaum 

Exon 

Mitchell 
NAYS— 61 

AbdDor 

Gorton 

Percy 

Andrews 

Grassley 

Preasler 

Armstronc 

Hawkins 

Proxmlre 

Baker 

Hecht 

Pryor 

Bauetu 

Helms 

Quayle 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Sasser 

Danforth 

Lautenberg 

Simpson 

Denton 

Laxalt 

Stennls 

Dole 

Long 

Stevens 

Durenberger 

Lusar 

Thurmond 

East 

Mathias 

Trlble 

Ford 

Mattlngly 

WaUop 

Oam 

Murkowskl 

Warner 

OoMwater 

Niekles 

Zorinsk}' 

NOT  VOTING- 

-9 

Blden 

Hart 

Johnston 

Burdiek 

Hatfield 

McCIure 

Dodd 

HoUlnss 

Stafford 

So  Bifr.  KonrBDT's  amendment  (No. 
1215)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  BCr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 


Mr.  KASTEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

AMKHiniDIT  HO.  1316 

(Purpose:  to  extend  the  period  during  which 
an  alien  may  be  eligible  to  be  adjusted  to 
the  status  of  being  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  temporary  residence) 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Vix.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  The  Senator 
will  stispend  until  the  Senate  is  in 
order. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
BCr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  not  yet  been  stated. 
The  amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
KsmiEDT)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1216. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Bfr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  184,  line  20,  strike  out  "January  1, 
1980"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "December 
31.  1981". 

On  page  187,  line  7,  strike  out  "January  1, 
1980"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "E>ecember 
11,  1981". 

On  page  187,  line  9,  strike  out  "January  1, 
1980"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "December 
31,  1981". 

On  page  187,  line  13,  strike  out  "January 
1,  1980"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31, 1981". 

On  page  187,  line  15,  strike  out  "January 
1,  1980"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31, 1981". 

On  page  187,  line  17,  strike  out  "January 
1,  1980"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31,  1981". 

On  page  187,  line  19,  strike  out  "January 
1,  1980"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31,  1981". 

On  page  188,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  "Jan- 
uary 1,  1981"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "De- 
cember 31. 1981". 

On  page  188,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out 
"December  31  1980"  and  Insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "December  30,  1980". 

On  page  188,  line  20,  strike  out  "December 
31,  1980"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31,  1981". 

On  page  188,  line  23,  strike  out  "December 
31,  1980"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 30,  1981". 

On  page  193,  line  IS,  strike  out  "January 
1.  1980"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31, 1981". 

On  page  193,  line  17,  strike  out  "January 
31,  1981"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31,  1981". 


On  page  198.  amend  the  Item  between 
lines  5  and  6  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  24SA.  Adjustment  of  status  of  cer- 
tain entrants  before  December  31.  1981,  to 
that  of  person  admitted  for  temporary  or 
permanent  residence.". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  expect  we  will  need  a  long  time  on 
this  amendment  since  the  subject 
matter  was  considered  last  year  when 
we  debated  this  issue.  But  it  Is,  I  be- 
lieve, an  extremely  Important  amend- 
ment and  reaches  to  the  heart  of  the 
immigration  bill.  That  is,  what  will  be 
the  date  that  this  legislation  will  in- 
clude in  order  to  deal  with  the  issue  of 
legalization? 

There  seems  to  be.  Mr.  President, 
two  fundamental  pillars  of  this  legisla- 
tion. One  is  the  enforcement  provi- 
sion, which  we  have  addressed  and 
have  addressed  previously.  The  other 
is  what  we  call  the  legalization  pro- 
gram, which  will  permit  those  millions 
of  individuals  who  have  lived  here,  and 
have  been  exploited  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  to  adjust  their  status  and 
then,  over  a  longer  period  of  time, 
move  toward  citizenship. 

This  issue  has  been  thoroughly  re- 
viewed and  discussed  in  the  Select 
Commission.  We  spent  a  long  time  on 
that  issue  in  the  Select  Commission. 

The  bill  establishes  as  the  cut-off 
date  for  legalization  as  January  1, 
1980.  That  is  what  is  now  in  the  bilL 
That  date  is  basically  an  arbitrary 
date.  It  was  the  date  when  the  issue 
was  raised  in  the  Select  Commission 
back  in  1980.  It  was  the  view  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  that  if  we 
were  going  to  address  that  issue,  we 
ought  to  establish  a  date  at  the  time 
when  the  issue  was  first  addressed.  If 
we  placed  it  prospectively,  it  could 
serve  as  an  incentive  for  people  to 
come  to  the  United  States  because 
they  would  think  they  might  be  eligi- 
ble for  legalization.  So  the  January 
1980  date  was  established. 

Now  we  have  moved  beyond  the 
period  of  time,  Mr.  President,  when  we 
have  not  had  the  employer  sanctions 
in  effect.  This  bill  passed  here  over  a 
year  ago,  but  it  did  not  pass  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  number  of  un- 
documented individuals  has  grown. 

This  amendment  is  a  simple  amend- 
ment. Instead  of  having  January  1. 
1980,  we  have  December  31,  1981. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  we  would  be 
optimistic  to  think  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  actually  be  enacted  by  the 
end  of  this  yeso-.  Maybe  it  will,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  whatever  legislation 
is  eventually  accepted,  it  will  be  acted 
on  at  an  early  time.  But,  basically. 
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what  we  are  talking  about,  if  we 
accept  the  amendment  that  I  offer 
here,  is  if  the  Individual  and  his  family 
or  the  individual  himself  will  have 
lived  here  in  the  United  States  for  a 
period  of  2  years,  he  is  eligible  for  le- 
galteatioiL  I  think  if  a  person  has  been 
living  here  for  a  period  of  2  years,  and 
wants  to  make  an  adjiistment  of  his 
status,  that  is  sufficient  time  for  a 
Judgment  to  be  made  about  their  pro- 
ductivity, about  their  commitment, 
about  their  involvement  and  ties  to 
the  community.  They  would  be  able,  if 
this  amendment  is  accepted,  to  move 
through  the  process  which  has  been 
established  in  this  legislation,  which 
even  makes  them  ineligible  for  social 
programs  for  a  period  of  time.  They 
will  be  paying  their  taxes,  but  they 
will  be  ineligible  for  a  wide  variety  of 
social  programs,  so  they  wlU  not  be  a 
financial  drain. 

What  it  will  do.  Mr.  President,  is  put 
them  on  the  track  toward  normalising 
their  status  and  reaching  what  is  one 
of  the  horrendous  situations  in  oiu*  so- 
ciety, that  is  the  continued  exploita- 
tion of  this  subclass. 

Mr.  President,  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  undocumented  has  to 
be  a  best  guess.  I  think  we  can  use  the 
best  information  that  we  do  have 
available.  That  is  by  the  Immigration 
Service.  As  of  March  of  this  year,  they 
estimated  that  we  have  6  million  un- 
documented aliens  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time.  If  we 
accept  the  cut-off  date  that  is  in  the 
current  bill,  only  one-third  of  those  in- 
dividuals will  be  able  to  adjust  their 
status.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  make 
a  lot  of  sense,  either  on  the  merits  of 
the  issue  or  even  on  the  politics  of  it. 
If  this  body  is  going  to  be  asked  to  bite 
the  bullet  on  legalization,  if  we  are 
going  to  be  held  accountable  political- 
ly for  biting  the  bullet  and  moving 
toward  legalization,  and  yet  not  really 
address  the  issue,  because  only  one- 
third  of  the  individuals  will  be  eligible, 
accortUng  to  the  INS.  then  we  are  get- 
ting the  worst  of  both  worlds. 

If  we  accept  the  amendment  that  I 
offer,  approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
individuals  who  are  in  the  country  and 
are  undocumented  will  be  eligible  to 
adjust  their  status. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  more 
realistic  approach  toward  this  problem 
if  we  are  concerned,  as  the  various 
studies  have  shown,  about  the  exploi- 
tation of  this  sub-class  within  our  soci- 
ety, with  all  of  the  social  implications 
that  it  has  and  continues  to  have  in 
terms  of  our  system. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  if  we 
are  moving  ahead  with  an  employer 
sanction  program,  the  day  this  blU 
paimm.  fairness  and  equity  would 
argue  that  we  ought  to  move  ahead 
with  a  legalisation  program  as  weU  on 
that  date,  if  we  are  going  to  balance  it 
However.  I  know  that  that  is  unrealis- 
tic So  the  figure  that  we  have  stated 


would  be  December  31.  1981.  which 
will  be  in  effect,  probably,  a  2-year 
period  away  from  the  time  this  bill  is 
actually  enacted  into  law  and  which 
will.  I  think,  make  a  meaningful  dent 
in  the  group  that  we  intend  to  address 
with  this  particular  provision  of  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statistics  compiled  for 
me  by  the  INS  on  the  undocumented 
aliens  estimated  to  be  covered  by  the 
various  cutoff,  residency  dates,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection  the  statis- 
tics were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

STATISTICS 

What  Is  the  estimated  length  of  continu- 
ous residency  of  the  general  Illegal  alien 
population? 

Estimates  of  the  length  of  continuous  resi- 
dency of  Illegal  aliens  are  based  on  surveys 
of  small  samples  of  the  illegal  alien  popula- 
tion including  both  apprehended  and  unap- 
prehended aliens. 

It  is  also  assumed  that  as  may  as  300.000 
persons,  who  in  the  past  were  given  some 
"deferred  status"  in  which  no  action  is 
taken  by  INS  to  deport  them,  would  now 
come  forward.  For  this  reason,  the  number 
assumed  to  qualify  for  immediate  adjust- 
ment to  permanent  resident  alien  status 
may  appear  quite  high. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  of 
course,  this  amendment  would  create  a 
more  current  cutoff  date  for  legaliza- 
tion. It  has  been  before  us  in  the  past, 
in  1982.  previously  tuldressed  as  Janu- 
ary 1.  1982,  and  now  December  31, 
1981. 

The  Select  Commission  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Refugee  Policy  voted  16-to-O 
that  the  legalization  cutoff  date  would 
be  January  1  of  1980  in  order  that  the 
discussions  of  legalization  would  not 
serve  as  a  stimulus  to  persons  abroad 
to  migrate  Illegally  to  the  United 
States  in  the  hope  of  qualifying  for  it. 
In  other  words,  we  wanted  to  set  a 
date  that  was  prior  to  the  date  we  first 
talked  about  "amnesty,"  and  even  at 
that  time,  I  believe,  the  INS  indicated 
a  surge  in  illegal  movement  when  we 
began  to  talk  about  legalization.  That 
is  why  we  have  set  this  date. 


A  principal  Justification  of  the  entire 
area  of  legalization  la  to  recognise  eq- 
uities which  are  acquired  by  undocu- 
mented persons  who  have  lived  and 
worked  in  their  communities  for  a  sig- 
nificant length  of  time.  This  would  not 
include  those  who  have  come  here 
only  in  the  past  18  months,  as  is  pro- 
posed in  this  amendment. 

Here  we  are  attempting  to  assure 
the  American  people  that  legalisation 
is  a  one-time-only  program.  Moving 
the  legislation  cutoff  date  up  a  year 
each  time  the  bill  is  considered  would 
greatly  lessen  that  commitment. 
There  are  no  firm  numbers  available 
to  the  committee,  there  never  were. 
We  deal  with  an  illegal  population.  We 
cannot  say  how  many  wiU  be  eligible 
for  legalization  imder  the  provisions  in 
the  biU  or  imder  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment.  All  numbers  are  specula- 
tive, all  are  simply  guesses. 

The  purpose  of  legalization— I  think 
this  is  a  key  element— is  not  to  include 
the  largest  number  of  aliens  that  is 
possible:  it  is  to  bring  forward  into 
legal  status  those  who  are  most  deeply 
entrenched  in  our  society  and  who 
would  be  less  likely  to  return  home 
when  Job  opportunities  are  no  longer 
available.  That  is  the  key. 

The  legalization  program  is  fair,  rea- 
sonable, and  generous.  It  is  the  most 
generous  that  has  ever  been  offered  in 
any  nation  of  the  Earth.  I  see  no  com- 
pelling reason  to  change  the  provi- 
sions which  this  body  so  strongly  sup- 
ported only  8  months  ago,  for  the  vote 
on  that  amendment,  the  so-called 
Grassley  amendment,  was  84-16.  It  is 
the  most  generous  provision  in  the 
bill.  It  cannot  be  challenged  on  the 
basis  of  not  recognizing  humanitarian 
concerns  because,  without  legalization, 
indeed,  then  we  shall  not  have  em- 
ployer sanctions.  They  go  together. 

You  either  have  employer  sanctions 
and  legalization  or  neither.  Tou  do  not 
have  one  and  not  the  other.  So  I 
would  say  that  we  have  a  generous 
proposal.  I  hope  that  this  amendment 
will  be  rejected. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  proponent 
of  the  amendment,  who  I  luiow  has 
very  good  Intentions  and  is  following  a 
strong  philosophical  belief  on  this  sub- 
ject, I  must  rise  In  opposition  to  this 
amendment  which  extends  the  eligibil- 
ity date  for  legalization.  We  should 
not  disturb  the  delicately  crafted  com- 
promise which  we  accepted  last  year 
and  which  is  continued  in  this  bill 
without  some  very  good  reason  for 
doing  it.  So  far,  there  has  not  been  a 
good  reason  presented  to  extend  legal- 
ization further  than  what  we  do  in 
this  compromise. 

My  amendment  last  year  created  the 
legalization  procedure  which  is  part  of 


the  bill  that  is  up  for  discussion  today. 
I  believe  that  compromise  is  still  very 
valid. 

My  amendment  was  part  of  a  pack- 
age carefully  balancing  the  interests 
of  many  different  groups.  ScHue 
wanted  more  legalization— and  others, 
wanted  no  legalizatioiL  Most  were  un- 
h^py  with  the  proposal  that  legalisa- 
tion be  extended  to  January  1.  1982. 
Last  year  we  voted  strongly,  by  a  vote 
of  84  to  16,  to  accept  my  compromise 
amendment  instead  of  what  was  origi- 
nally before  us. 

The  amendment  before  us  today  is 
almost  exactly  the  same  as  the  one  we 
defeated  last  year.  The  only  difference 
is  the  date  of  December  31,  1981.  in- 
stead of  January  2,  1982. 

I>spite  the  defeat  of  this  proposal 
last  year,  I  could  accept  the  advance- 
ment of  the  date  for  legalization  if 
there  were  some  very  good  reason  for 
so  doing,  but  I  have  heard  no  reason 
for  changing  the  compromise  we  made 
last  year.  The  reasons  we  considered 
during  our  preparation  of  the  compro- 
mise last  year  are  still  very  valid.  I 
should  like  to  present  those  reasons. 

The  date  we  selected  as  a  final  eligi- 
bility date.  January  1,  1980,  is  still 
very  recent.  The  Immigration  Service 
estimates  that  2  million  illegal  aliens 
will  come  forward  for  legalization  if 
we  use  that  date.  We  have  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  also  believes  that 
many  other  illegal  aliens  will  not  come 
forward  for  legalization  no  matter  how 
recent  the  date  might  be. 

We  selected  the  date  of  January  1, 
1980.  for  good  reasons.  There  is  no  cor- 
responding good  reason  to  move  the 
date  forward.  We  selected  1980  be- 
cause it  was  the  time  at  which  the 
Select  Commission  on  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Policy  began  discussing 
the  possibility  of  granting  amnesty  to 
illegal  aliens.  Many  of  the  aliens  who 
entered  the  United  States  since  have 
come  because  they  were  waiting  for 
the  promised  amnesty. 

We  intended  to  grant  permanent  res- 
idence only  to  those  aliens  who  could 
demonstrate  some  ties  to  their  com- 
munities and  to  the  United  States, 
those  people  who  more  or  less  are  inte- 
grally involved  with  the  community 
and  a  part  of  the  community,  not 
people  who  Just  flocked  across  the 
border  after  there  was  talk  of  amnes- 
ty. Since  it  will  be  extremely  difficult 
to  determine  which  aliens  were  in  the 
United  States  continuously  since  the 
cutoff  date,  we  need  to  establish  a  rea- 
sonable cutoff  date  that  we  can  be  as- 
sured WiU  be  enforced.  The  1980  date 
is  sufficiently  far  back  in  time  to 
insure  that  the  amount  of  fraud  and 
abuse  in  the  system  will  be  minimized. 
An  advanced  date  like  that  suggested 
by  this  amendment,  especially  since 
aliens  began  planning  for  amnesty 
after  1980,  would  be  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  enforce. 


None  of  these  reasons  for  selecting 
1980  as  the  cutoff  date  have  been 
changed  by  the  faUure  to  enact  the 
bill  last  year.  The  only  reasons  given, 
is  to  include  more  illegal  aliens  In  the 
legalisation.  Frankly,  I  do  not  think 
that  that  is  a  very  good  idea  and  con- 
sequently that  is  further  reason  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts should  be  rejected. 

We  do  not  want  to  grant  legalization 
to  all  illegal  aliens,  otherwise  we  would 
have  granted  a  far  more  broad  amnes- 
ty in  the  first  place.  We  are  creating  a 
legalisation  program  for  some  illegal 
aliens,  and  the  illegal  aliens  that  fall 
into  this  class  are  those  with  long  resi- 
dence in  the  close  ties  to  this  country, 
the  United  States.  This  is  not  a  blank 
grant  of  amnesty  but  a  carefully 
plaimed  balancing  of  generosity  with 
wisdom  about  the  effects  of  wide- 
spread illegaJity. 

To  simmiiarize,  we  defeated  this 
amendment  last  year  by  changing  the 
bill  to  the  compromise  now  in  the  bill. 
We  have  good  resons  for  selecting  the 
dates  we  used  last  year.  None  of  those 
reasons  have  changed.  No  new  good 
reasons  have  been  offered  for  advanc- 
ing the  legidization  date.  Therefore,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  the 
amendment  as  we  did  last  year. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Yes.  I  wiU  yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  What  is  the  compro- 
mise that  is  now  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  The  compromise  in 
the  bUl  is  only  the  people  in  this  coun- 
try prior  to  January  of  1977  are  grant- 
ed permanent  resident  status. 

Then  the  people  who  are  here  be- 
tween January  of  1977  and  January  of 
1980  are  granted  temporary  resident 
status.  All  people  who  have  come  into 
this  country  since  January  1  of  1980 
wotild  not  be  legal  aliens.  Their  status 
in  tills  country  would  not  be  legalized, 
and  they  would  have  to  go  home  to 
the  country  of  their  lawful  residence. 

In  addition  to  that  portion  of  the 
program  in  this  country,  those  who 
are  temporary  residents  can  receive  no 
benefits  in  the  way  of  food  stamps, 
welfare,  or  the  like  that  people  qualify 
for  who  are  otherwise  legidly  in  this 
country.  Those  who  are  permanent 
residents  would  have  to  be  in  this 
country  3  years  before  they  would 
qualify  for  that  same  category. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  If  I  may  ask  an  addi- 
tional question. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Let  me  point  out 
that  this  latter  issue  has  a  lot  to  do 
with  the  budgetary  impacts  of  legaliz- 
ing people  who  are  in  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  SThSMS.  If  I  may  ask,  what  is 
the  difference  in  the  welfare  benefits 
prior  to  1977  and  after  1977  and  as 
they  are  presently  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Of  course,  now 
these  people  in  no  way  could  qualify, 
because  they  are  illegally  in  this  coun- 
try, for  welfare  benefits.  Now,  that 


does  not  mean  some  of  them  might 
not  be  getting  such  benefits.  But  the 
bottom  line  is  that  for  some,  when 
they  were  given  legal  status  under  this 
amendment,  they  could  immediately 
qualify.  There  was  a  tremendous 
budget  impact  as  a  result,  so  we 
wanted  to  limit  that.  But  the  more  im-  - 
portant  reason  for  the  compromise  is 
that  we  Just  feel  that  you  should  have 
some  attachment  to  the  community, 
you  should  be  a  pairt  of  the  economy. 
You  probably  have  been  contributing 
to  that  economy  but  that  new  legal- 
ized status  should  be  reserved  for 
people  who  have  been  in  this  country 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ifassachusetts  would  legalize  all  those 
people  present  in  the  country  prior  to 
December  31, 1981. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  as  yet  decided  which  way  I  will 
vote  on  this  amendment.  Let  me  ask 
the  Senator  from  Iowa:  What  would 
happen  if  one  could  wave  a  magic 
wand  and  all  illegal  aliens  who  are 
presently  working  and  contributing  to 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  of 
America— the  social  security  trust 
fund,  the  civil  service  pension  trust 
fund,  the  military  pension  trust  fund, 
and  other  trust  funds— would  leave 
the  countrjr?  What  do  you  think  would 
happen  to  our  economy  in  a  very  short 
time? 

Mr.  GRASSLETY.  I  would  be  h3n?oth- 
esizing,  but  I  would  say  nothing  as 
drastic  as  a  lot  of  people  who  are  em- 
ploying iUegal  aliens  want  us  to  be- 
lieve. 

Obviously  there  would  be  tremen- 
dous Job  openings  for  people  who  are 
citizens  of  this  country  and  who  other- 
wise are  unemployed. 

Idr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  to  my  friend  from  Iowa,  whom  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  and 
working  with  in  the  House  and  now  in 
the  Senate,  and  who  has  been  a  com- 
rade in  arms  with  me  on  many  Issues, 
and  to  my  good  friend  from  Wyoming: 
How  many  iUegal  aliens  do  they  think 
are  living  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  read  the  same 
testaments  you  do,  whether  they  come 
from  secondary  sources  of  the  news 
media  or  from  the  studied  reports  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  Who  knows?  Possibly  between 
3  million  and  12  million. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
opinion,  that  is  a  very  conservative  es- 
timate. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  50  per- 
cent of  aU  illegal  aliens  in  the  United 
States  are  arrested  on  the  farms  of 
America.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  know  if  that  is  true? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Fifty  percent  of 
those  who  are  arrested?  I  cannot  com- 
ment on  that. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  According  to  my  infor- 
mation,  50  percent  of   illegal  aliens 
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who  are  actually  arrested  by  the  Im- 
migration tmd  Naturalization  Service 
come  from  the  farms  of  America.  Yet, 
the  farms  of  America  employ  only  10 
percent  of  the  illegal  aliens  in  the 
United  States.  So  90  percent  of  them 
are  workbig  in  factories  and  in  other 
employment  throughout  the  United 
States.  And  this  would  indicate  that  il- 
legal aliens  are  a  much  larger,  much 
greater  force  in  our  economy  than  we 
would  want  to  admit.  Yet  this  bill  does 
nothing  to  address  the  realities  of  the 
immigration  problem  we  have  in  this 
coimtry. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  that  if  he 
and  I  left  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I 
could  drive  us  in  5  minutes  to  a  place 
where  we  could  walk  into  a  restaurant 
and  I  could  pull  out  my  Senate  identi- 
fication card  and  yell  out.  "Immigra- 
tion!" and  the  kitchen  would  clear- 
any  restaurant  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.  area.  They  would  run  for  cover— 
they  are  iUegals. 

Yet,  in  this  legislation  we  are  trying 
to  impose  sanctions  against  employers 
of  such  people  because  we  have  a 
system  in  this  country  whereby  you 
can  make  $8,000  tax  free  by  not  work- 
ing or  $10,000  by  working  and  after 
taxes  have  a  net  of  $8,000. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  You  have  to  make 
up  in  your  own  mind.  Do  you  want  to 
legitimize  the  situation  in  which 
people  are  illegally  in  this  country  and 
foster  disrespect  for  the  law,  or  do  you 
want  to  do  something  about  it? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
what  we  would  be  doing  with  this  law. 
You  are  saying  it  will  be  a  little  bit 
pregnant.  The  Senator  from  Idassa- 
chusetts  is  saying  it  is  OK  to  be  a  little 
bit  pregnant  after  1980  but  not  before 
1977. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  The  Senator  is 
wrong. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  do  not  know  how  I 
will  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  The  Senator  is  en- 
tirely wrong. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  here 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  I  disagree. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  All  the  employer 
has  to  do  is  to  have  reason  to  believe, 
by  docimientation  that  is  required 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the  doc- 
umentation requirement  in  the  bill  is 
next  to  meaningless.  Any  Xerox  ma- 
chine in  any  office  can  duplicate  any 
documentation  necessary.  This  legisla- 
tion will  create  an  even  greater  black 
market  for  bogus  official  papers— any 
papers  we  might  care  to  require. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  The  Senator 
knows  we  are  moving  for  a  direction  to 
develop  counterfeit  proof  identifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  It  is  my  fear  that  we  in 
the  Congress  are  dreaming  when  we 
consider  such  proposals.  We  have  no 
idea  of  what  is  going  on  outside  of  the 
7  square  miles  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  It  boils  down  to 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 


does  not  want  to  do  anything  about 
the  problem  of  immigration.  Unless 
you  take  away  the  economic  incentive 
to  come  to  this  country,  you  are  not 
going  to  stop  illegal  immigration. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Now  the  Senator  and  I 
agree. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  The  only  thing  is,  I 
want  to  do  something  about  it.  and 
you  do  not  want  to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  in  that 
regard  I  am  no  different  from  my  col- 
league from  Iowa.  We  should  do  some- 
thing, we  must  do  something  about 
why  people  come  to  this  country  ille- 
gally. 

We  must  deal  with  this  almost  over- 
whelming problem.  We  cannot  ignore 
the  economic  problems  of  other  coun- 
tries in  this  hemisphere.  Eighty-five 
percent  of  the  illegal  immigrants  who 
come  to  the  United  States  are  Hispan- 
ic—the Caribbean  Basin. 

The  President  spoke  on  this  issue 
during  a  special  session  of  Congress 
last  night.  We  are  trying  to  do  some- 
thing here  that— I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  trying  to  do 
and  what  the  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
trying  to  do  that  will  prove  ineffective. 
We  ar>?  talking  about  putting  Vaseline 
on  a  cancer  with  this  bill.  It  will  not 
solve  the  problem. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  What  has  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  offered  as  a  solution 
to  the  problems  caused  by  3  million  to 
12  million  illegal  aliens  being  in  this 
country? 

Further,  you  are  fostering  disrespect 
for  the  law  by  allowing  a  situation  like 
that  to  go  on. 

I  wish  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  No.  I  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  will  say  that  a  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  will  not  come 
easily,  but  I  know  that  this  bill  is  not 
the  answer. 

Mr.  President,  who  has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRASSLEJY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Idaho:  Is  it 
not  more  fair  to  give  a  chance  to  ev- 
erybody to  come  to  this  country, 
rather  than  to  have  those  who  come 
here  illegally  have  a  preference? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  on  that.  But  we  are 
making  a  mockery  of  the  law  with  this 
bill.  We  are  going  to  say  to  the  people 
who  have  complied  with  our  immigra- 
tion laws  in  the  past.  "You  are  suck- 
ers." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  They  came  here 
iUegally.  They  came  before  their  coun- 
try said  they  were  entitled  to  come. 
They  disobeyed  their  own  law  and  our 
law,  and  they  are  here  unlawfully. 

Is  it  not  better  to  follow  the  law  and 
let  everybody  from  other  countries 


have  an  equal  chance  to  come  here, 
rather  than  those  who  come  iUegally, 
on  their  own.  be  allowed  to  stay  here 
and  legalize  them?  We  have  already  le- 
galized millions  here. 

We  are  arranging  for  a  cutoff  with 
respect  to  1977.  If  they  came  before, 
they  would  be  permanent  residents.  If 
they  came  before  January  1980,  they 
could  get  temporary  residence. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  want  the  Senator  to 
know  that  he  is  one  of  the  Senators  in 
this  body  for  whom  I  have  great  re- 
spect. But  I  say  to  the  Senator  that 
whether  the  date  set  in  the  bill  is  1977 
or  1980  is  really  irrelevant,  because— 
the  black  market— is  going  to  print 
whatever  employment  documents  nec- 
essary under  the  bill  that  will  prove 
that  illegal  aliens  who  can  afford  such 
docimients  are  in  this  country  legally 
under  this  bill. 

What  we  should  try  to  do  is  to  pass  a 
law  and  solve  a  problem.  The  real 
problem  lies  in  the  economic  differ- 
ence of  the  border  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Do  you  suggest 
that  we  should  reduce  the  standard  of 
living  in  this  country  and  raise  it  in 
Mexico? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
would  suggest  is  that  we  grant  a  legal 
permit  for  people  to  come  in.  do  Jobs 
that  American  citizens  do  not  want. 
They  could  come  in  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  to  do  those  jobs  and 
then  return  home.  Then  you  can  en- 
force the  employer  sanctions. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Why  do  you  not 
ask  all  the  Americans  who  are  imem- 
ployed  if  they  agree  with  your  posi- 
tion? You  will  not  find  very  many  who 
will. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  think  we  have 
done  what  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
wants.  We  have  a  provision  in  this  bill 
that  they  can  come  in.  I  am  in  favor  of 
that.  The  people  in  my  State,  the 
peach  and  vegetable  growers,  are  in 
favor  of  that. 

We  have  taken  care  of  that  in  this 
bill.  But  what  we  are  doing  here  is 
giving  permanent  residence  to  all  who 
came  before  January  1.  1977.  if  they 
have  a  good  record,  and  temporary 
residence  to  those  who  came  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  1980. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  All  we  have  to  do  then 
is  have  the  people  in  California, 
Texas,  Idaho,  South  Dakota  or  wher- 
ever they  print  these  documents 
change  the  date  from  1980  to  1977  if 
Senator  KsmTEDT's  amendment  does 
not  pass,  and  then  they  are  going  to 
have  that  permit  and  then  the  em- 
ployer who  hires  them  will  say  "They 
showed  that  permit."  We  are  arguing 
about  something  that  really  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  what  the  problem  is. 
That  is  my  whole  point. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  I  understand  the 
economic  situation.  The  reason  they 
Iwve  come  here  is  that  we  have  high 
wages  and  higher  standards  of  living. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  High  wages  and  higher 
standardB  of  living  are  certainly  major 
factors. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  There  are  many 
advantages  of  living  in  this  country  of 
freedom  and  opportunity,  but  we 
cannot  take  the  whole  world  and  we 
have  to  have  a  cutoff  date  somewhere, 
that  is  the  purpose  in  this  bill. 

Senator  Simpson  held  hearings  and 
worked  very  hard  on  this.  We  worked 
with  the  administration.  We  have 
worked  with  the  Immigration  Service. 
We  have  conferred  with  the  labor 
unions.  We  have  conferred  with  the 
growers. 

This  bill  is  an  outgrowth  of  conver- 
sations, disciisslons,  and  conferences 
with  all  these  people.  We  have  done 
the  best  we  could  to  preserve  what  we 
think  should  be  preserved. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
those  who  support  this  bill  what  hap- 
pens when  an  American  citizen  of  His- 
panic descent  walks  into  an  employ- 
ment office  of  a  company,  whatever 
they  do,  whether  they  produce  widgets 
or  whatever,  and  asks  for  a  job? 

B4r.  THURMOND.  The  bill  provides 
a  verification  for  work  eligibility. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  If  that  Hispanic  Amer- 
ican citizen  seeks  employment  with  a 
company  there  is  a  very  great  likeli- 
hood that  that  Hispanic  person  gets 
discriminated  against. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  No;  we  do  not 
favor  any  discrimination. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Discrimination  is  in- 
herent in  this  process. 

Mi.  THURMOND.  In  other  words, 
what  the  Senator  is  suggesting  would 
deprive  Hispanics,  blacks,  and  others 
who  are  American  citizens  from  get- 
ting jobs  by  letting  someone  from  an- 
other country  come  here  and  get  a  Job 
legtdly. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  could  point  out 
that  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  basis 

for  discrimination 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest that  the  basis  for  discrimination 
is  inherent  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  The  development 
of  a  counterfeit  proof  identifier,  will 
present  discrimination,  and  that  is  the 
whole  basis  of  the  sanctions  part  of 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  whether  a  social  security  card  is 
part  of  the  ID  process? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  That  is  the  whole 
basis  for  making  it  illegal  to  hire  ille- 
gal aliens  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Let  me  ask  the  Sena- 
tor a  question.  Is  the  social  security 
card  part  of  that? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  It  is  to  make  it  Ule- 
gal  to  hire  illegal  aliens.  That  is  why 
we  are  enacting  this  bill  and  then  we 
provide  the  necessary  tools  to  the  em- 
ployers, the  identification  system. 


Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator 
repeat  that? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  With  the  identifier 
we  will  Insure  a  legalized  work  force  in 
this  country  and  then  on  the  basis  of 
that  identifier  how  can  there  be  any 
discrimination? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say 'to  my  dear  friend  that  the  discrim- 
ination is  that  if  you  are  the  employer 
and  you  are  fearful  that  you  are  going 
to  be  thrown  in  Jail  if  you  hire  an  ille- 
gal alien  and  85  percent  of  the  illegal 
aliens  in  the  United  States  of  America 
have  Hispanic  heritage,  so  they  come 
in.  they  look  Hispanic,  they  speak  His- 
panic—you  know  he  who  looks  like  a 
duck,  walks  like  a  duck,  talks  like  a 
duck,  acts  like  a  duck,  must  be  a  duck. 
If  they  walk  in  your  office  and  you  are 
•^hc  employer  and  they  walk  in  and 
look  Hispanic  and  I  walk  in  and  look 
Anglo-Saxon,  which  one  are  you  going 
to  hire  if  you  are  afraid  you  are  going 
to  go  to  Jail  because  you  may  may  be 
held  accountable  for  hiring  an  illegal 
alien  regardless  of  your  intent? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  In  both  instances 
there  has  to  be  documentation  and 
from  that  standpoint  once  the  employ- 
er takes  note  of  the  documentation 
then  he  is  clear  of  any  violation  of  law. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  that 
highlights  the  futility  of  this  provi- 
sion, what  is  good  docimientation?  Is 
the  social  security  card  good? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  We  have  a  3-year 
period  of  time  in  this  legislation  for 
the  development  of  a  counterfeit  proof 
identifier. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Is  the  social  security 
card  good?  Is  the  driver's  license  good? 
They  sell  those  things  for  $2  apiece  on 
the  comers. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  If  it  develops  that 
it  is  counterfeit  proof,  yes.  and  we 
have  3  years  for  the  development  of  it. 
There  Is  plenty  of  pressure  upon  the 
administration  to  develop  that.  So  I 
have  no  concern  about  what  the  Sena- 
tor says  could  happen.  In  3  years  we 
are  going  to  have  the  necessary  identi- 
fier and  employers  are  going  to  have 
necessary  ssifeguards  and  the  employ- 
ees that  the  Senator  is  concerned 
about  are  not  going  to  have  to  worry 
about  being  discriminated  against. 
Once  the  documentation  has  been  ex- 
amined the  employers  obligation  is  at 
an  end  and  all  workers  will  be  required 
to  present  the  documentation.  If  some 
are  asked  to  present  documentation 
and  others  are  not  the  basis  of  a  dis- 
crimination suit  will  lie. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  say  to  my  good 
friend  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
counterfeit  proof  document— certainly 
not  one  that  can  be  adopted  to  general 
national  use.  If  it  is  used  generally  it 
can  and  will  be  duplicated. 
Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  yielded  the 
floor. 


The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  recog- 
nized.   

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  note 
that  my  dear  friend  from  Iowa  was  not 
able  to  answer  my  question.  The  ques- 
tion does  not  have  a  satisfactory 
answer. 

But.  I  pose  a  question  which  I  posed  ■ 
earlier  and  that  is  what  would  h^pen . 
in  the  United  States  if  you  waved  a 
magic  wand  and  all  of  the  illegal  aliens 
left  the  coimtry?  I  Just  pose  that  ques- 
tion to  this  body.  What  would  happen 
in  this  country?  What  would  happen  if 
you  went  down  to  the  local  restau- 
rants on  Capitol  Hill  for  diimer?  What 
would  happen  if  there  were  an  exodus 
of  illegal  aliens  from  this  coimtry? 
What  would  happen  as  far  as  people 
aiding  in  the  production  of  potatoes, 
apples,  beets,  carrots,  celery,  toma- 
toes? What  would  happen? 

I  Just  say  to  my  colleagues  we  should 
be  realistic  in  what  we  do  here.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  pass  a 
law  and  we  are  going  to  punish  people 
who  are  only  trying  to  provide  for 
their  families.  That  is  all  they  are  . 
trying  to  do.  They  are  human  beings, 
on  this  Earth  the  same  as  we.  and  are 
trying  to  earn  a  living.  So  what  we  are 
going  to  do  here  is  impose  a  law  that 
the  U.S.  Government  discovered  the 
U.S.  Government  cannot  enforce  be- 
cause they  cannot  or  will  not  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  enforce  our  immi- 
gration laws. 

My  dear  friend  from  Wyoming  told 
me  yesterday  that  105.000  people  were 
detained     at     the     border     between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States.  That  is 
105.000.  Was  that  right? 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  That  was  last  month. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  would 
be  interested  that  from  October  1982 
to  March  1983.  there  were  443.000  ap- 
prehensions which  is  a  34-percent  in- 
crease over  a  year  ago.  and  this  is  usu- 
ally the  lowest  level  of  entry,  and  they 
estimate  that  they  arrest  1  in  5.  I  be- 
lieve. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  All  right;  443.000  were 

detained.      

Mr.  KENNEDY.  For  one-quarter  of 
the  year  there  were  443,000  apprehen- 
sions, and  that  is  a  34-percent  increase 
over  a  year  ago,  and  they  estimate 
they  only  arrest  1  in  5. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  So  if  there  were 
443,000  for  3  months,  we  are  talking 
about  140.000  or  150.000  for  1  month, 
and  then  540,000-some  or  550.000  in 
the  months  that  were  not  apprehend- 
ed. 

If  we  think  that  we  are  going  to 
grant  amnesty,  which  is  granted  in 
this  bill,  to  the  people  who  have  been 
here  since  1977.  1978.  1979,  1980,  what- 
ever this  comes  out  on  this  amend- 
ment, and  somehow  that  this  is  going 
to  solve  the  problem,  we  are  missing 
the  whole  point. 
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The  point  to  that  there  is  a  big  dif- 
ference between  the  standard  of  living 
south  of  the  Rio  Orande  and  north  of 
the  Rio  Orande,  and  our  concentra- 
tion m\i8t  be  centered  on  where  the 
problems  are. 

What  we  are  dong.  as  I  said  earlier, 
is  putting  vaseline  on  a  cancer,  and 
this  legislation  is  not  going  to  stop  the 
problem.  It  is  only  going  to  create  dis- 
crimination and.  Bir.  President,  as 
these  people  continue  to  come  into 
this  country  with  the  problem  we  have 
south  of  the  border  and  then  other 
problems  arise,  anyone  who  is  from  a 
Hispanic  background  will  then  be  dis- 
criminated against. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  under- 
stand why  this  body  wishes  to  stam- 
pede into  passing  this  legislation.  If  we 
want  to  have  employer  sanctions  that 
are  meaningful,  then  we  must  first 
provide  an  adequate  labor  supply  for 
the  people  who  of  necessity  hire  aliens 
for  emplo3nnent— and  here  most  of  the 
problem  comes  in  the  agricultural 
areas.  This  is  so  even  though  90  per- 
cent of  the  legal  aliens  in  America  are 
hired  in  nonagricultural  Jobs. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  illegal  alien  ap- 
prehension.s  are  in  agricultural  Jote, 
which  means  that  the  agricultural 
community  is  suffering  undue  harass- 
ment from  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service,  because  that  is 
where  the  people  are  being  arrested 
because  the  INS.  can  find  aliens  out  in 
the  fields. 

All  we  have  to  do,  and  my  good 
friend  from  Wyoming  says,  "Why 
don't  you  come  up  with  a  solution? 
Why  dont  you  offer  an  iltemative?"  I 
would  say  to  my  friend  if  we  could 
work  together,  if  we  could  develop  an 
approach  or  program  in  this  bill 
toward  bringing  in  people  from  wher- 
ever who  need  the  jobs,  who  need  to 
be  able  to  provide  the  wherewithal  for 
their  families,  where  the  Jobs  are  plen- 
tiful and  available  for  them,  let  them 
come  in  and  work  legally  so  they  can 
be  above  ground  instead  of  under 
ground:  so  they  can  have  proper  facili- 
ties provided  for  them,  so  they  can  live 
like  human  beings  instead  of  being 
chased  like  coyotes  by  the  INS.  Why 
can  we  not  do  this? 

I  know  my  good  friend  from  Wyo- 
ming says  we  have  the  H-2  program.  I 
can  say  from  practical  experience  the 
H-2  program  does  not  work.  What  is 
needed  is  a  program  where  people  can 
come  in  and  work  under  a  specific  job 
and  then  go  back  to  their  country. 
Without  that,  short  of  that,  this 
system  simply  will  not-work. 

So  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  absolutely  on  target  in  terms  of 
picking  out  the  date.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is 
right  with  1977  or  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  right  in  1980.  but  we 
can  maybe  divide  it  in  half  and  say 
1979  or  1978  and  a  half  and  it  would  be 
about  as  good. 


Mr.  President,  before  I  go  on  any 
further  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  lifaasachusetts,  to  be  sure  I  un- 
derstand this  amendment,  is  not  the 
purpose  of  this  to  raise  the  date  from 
1977  for  amnesty  or  for  permission  to 
stay  in  this  country  without  harass- 
ment, I  should  say,  if  you  want  to 
work  honestly  and  try  to  provide  for 
your  family,  that  is  what  we  are  really 
talking  about? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  response  to  the 
Senator's  question,  if  I  could  Just  spell 
it  out,  what  the  provisions  are  in  the 
amendment,  I  think  it  would  be  really 
more  responsive  to  the  Senator's  in- 
quiry. 

Under  the  pending  legislation  those 
who  are  here  prior  to  1977  are  eligible 
for  permanent  residency.  Under  the 
legislation  that  is  proposed  there  is 
also  the  date  of  1980  to  qualify  for 
temporary  residency.  I  would  move 
the  1980  cutoff  date  to  1981. 

Now,  what  do  they  have  to  show 
when  they  are  going  to  be  eligible  for 
temporary  residency?  First  of  all,  they 
have  to  show  continuous  residence  in 
the  United  States  for  2  years:  they 
have  to  show  they  have  no  criminal 
record,  and  that  they  are  not  a  public 
charge.  It  means  they  have  a  Job. 

After  1981,  if  my  amendment  is  ac- 
cepted, they  continue  along  for  2  more 
years  and  then  they  can  apply  for— 
excuse  me,  for  3  more  years— and  then 
they  can  apply  for  permanent  residen- 
cy in  which  status  they  will  have  to  be 
for  another  5  years  and  then  they  are 
eligible  for  naturalization. 

Basically  my  amendment  gives  2 
more  years,  and  I  think  deals  more  ef- 
fectively with  the  problem  of  exploita- 
tion of  this  subclass  in  our  society.  So 
it  is  actually  a  very  marginal  step  for- 
ward. 

My  own  belief  is  that  the  date  you 
put  in  the  employer  sanctions  ought 
to  be  the  date  you  start  the  legaliza- 
tion program.  However,  I  do  think  an 
argument  can  be  made  to  say  that  will 
attract  many  people  here  because  they 
know  the  law— "That  Is  going  to  be 
the  position  of  the  Senate,  let's  get  in 
while  the  getting  is  good." 

So  we  have  to  try  to  establish  some 
arbitrary  date  in  the  past,  and  the 
date  included  in  my  amendment  would 
say  they  have  to  be  in  the  United 
States  for  at  least  2  years,  with  no 
criminal  record,  and  be  in  continuous 
residence.  That  would  address  about 
two-thirds  of  the  undocumented 
aliens:  only  one-third  of  the  undocu- 
mented aliens  would  be  addressed 
under  the  Senate  bill. 

Let  me  Just  say,  finally.  I  think  the 
comments  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
makes  are  important  for  this  debate  as 
they  relate  to  the  immigration  flow, 
and  it  has  been  a  part  of  the  issue 
which  I  tried  to  raise  during  the  last 
session  of  the  Congress  and  have 
touched  on  during  the  consideration 
of  this  bill  in  the  committee. 


We  in  this  legislation  will  be  restrict- 
ing the  reunification  of  families,  of 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  for  the  first 
time  we  will  be  placing  immediate  rela- 
tives of  Amercian  citizens  under  ar  im- 
migration ceiling. 

There  are  other  provisions  in  here 
which  will  place  burdens  on  American 
families  in  an  attempt  to  try  to  deal 
with  the  flow  of  people  who  have 
come  to  this  country,  not  only  across 
the  Southwest  borders  but  have  come 
across  in  the  Northeast,  quite  frankly, 
from  our  neighbor  to  the  north,  and 
have  come  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  from  different  places. 

I  think  the  Senator  is  quite  correct 
in  drawing  attention  in  this  debate  to 
the  foreign  policy  implications  because 
they  are  significant.  If  this  bill  be- 
comes law  and  is  as  successful  as  the 
proponents  believe  it  will  be,  I  think  it 
might  make  some  marginal  difference, 
but  I  do  say  that  to  deal  effectively 
with  this  problem  we  are  going  to  have 
to  do  what  some  of  my  other  col- 
leagues have  stated,  and  that  is  to 
make  Mexico  the  promised  land  so 
that  people  will  want  to  go  to  Mexico, 
or  stay  in  Mexico,  because  they  realize 
there  is  the  real  hope  and  opportuni- 
ty, and  that  will  be  true  in  other  prob- 
lems of  the  flows  of  migration,  and 
quite  frankly  we  are  not  even  any- 
where close  to  dealing  with  that.  But 
the  Senator,  in  terms  of  the  long-term 
flow  of  the  problem,  I  think,  has  iden- 
tified what  is  a  problem. 

I  think  the  question  for  some  of  us, 
even  though  I  will  vote,  if  this  amend- 
ment is  not  accepted,  in  opposition  to 
the  bill.  I  think  a  legitimate  point  can 
be  made  that  we  cannot  solve  all  the 
problems  but  that  should  not  mean  we 
do  not  address  any  of  the  problems.  I 
believe  that  those  who  support  this 
biU  in  the  beUef  that  it  will  be  an  ef- 
fective instrument  to  control  migra- 
tion pressures.  I  have  serious  doubts 
that  it  will  be.  But  they  have  studied 
it.  they  have  spent  a  lot  of  time,  they 
are  people  whom  I  respect  and  who 
differ  with  the  position  I  have  taken 
and  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  I  also  believe  that  the  problem 
is  of  sufficient  importance  here  that  if 
the  overwhelming  number  of  Members 
of  this  body  and  in  the  House  are  con- 
vinced of  that  position  I  intend  to 
make  my  position  clear  but  I  am  not 
going  to  stand  in  their  way. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  But  I  would  ask  the  Sena- 
tor, which  I  have  never  heard  any  Sen- 
ator comment  on  this  question  yet  this 
afternoon:  What  do  you  hypothetical- 
ly  or  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
think  would  happen  in  this  country  if 
all  the  illegal  aliens— you  waive  a 
magic  wand  and  they  all  return  to 
their  land?  

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Senator,  there  is  no 
definitive  economic  study  on  this.  This 
was  a  matter,  which  the  Senator  from 


Wyoming.  I  am  sure,  will  probably 
want  to.  hopefully  will,  comment  on; 
but  the  real  economic  implications  of  a 
withdrawal  have  never  been  adequate- 
ly studied.  Although  there  is  some 
very  important  evidence  about  the 
impact  of  undocumented  aliens  on 
wages  and  on  unemployment  rates  in 
many  areas  of  the  country.  That  an- 
sylsis  has  been  made  particularly  in  a 
number  of  communities  in  the  North. 
But  the  ultimate  impact  of  the  with- 
drawal of  the  undocumented  aliens,  I 
do  not  Imow  of  any  economic  study 
that  has  been  made.  That  issue  was 
brought  up  in  the  Select  Commission. 
I  think,  but  it  was  never  fuUy  ad- 
dressed. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  appreciate  his  interest  in 
this  legislation. 

I  would  only  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  have  no  study  to  back  up  what  I 
am  saying,  but  we  recently  in  this 
body  passed  legislation,  the  so-called 
fix  or  healing  or  saving  or  rescuing  of 
the  so-called  social  security  system. 

Now,  these  illegal  aliens  that  come 
into  this  country  work  and  pay  into 
this  social  security  system  that  we 
have.  The  people  that  are  working  pay 
into  it  and.  if  they  live  long  enough, 
then  they  can  hope  to  get  something 
back. 

I  wonder  what  would  happen  if  all 
the  iUegal  aliens  were  not  pajring  into 
the  social  security  system,  how  much 
more  we  would  have  to  raise  the  pay- 
roll tax.  I  wonder  how  much  apples 
from  the  State  of  Washington  would 
cost— I  see  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Washington  in  the 
chair.  I  wonder  what  the  price  of 
apples  would  be  to  the  consumer,  or 
the  price  of  potatoes,  or  oranges  and 
grapefruit  from  the  State  of  Arizona— 
I  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  on  the  floor— if  we  did  not 
have  willing  people  to  voluntarily  har- 
vest those  crops  or  do  these  other  jobs 
that  are  available  in  order  to  harvest 
them. 

I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  we 
are  aaUng  the  small  businessmen  and 
the  farmers  to  do  something  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  been  unable 
to  do  up  to  this  point.  We  are  trying  to 
ask  them  to  enforce  the  law  that  could 
not  otherwise  be  enforced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. So  since  the  Government 
could  not  do  it,  they  cannot  keep  iUe- 
gal aliens  out,  the  border  is  open,  and 
people  naturally  vote  with  their  feet 
and  they  come  north,  this  burden  is 
now  placed  on  the  employer.  Because 
of  the  advancement  of  the  Marxist 
revolution  in  Central  America  more 
people  are  coming  north.  We  have  had 
a  half  million  from  El  Salvador  in 
recent  years,  we  have  a  half  million  a 
month  coming  through  the  Mexican 
border. 

So  now  we  are  going  to  pass  a  law  to 
try  to  somehow  say  that  we  will 
punish  those  people  in  the  United 


States  of  America  who  hire  someone 
who  wants  a  job  and  who  is  simply 
trying  to  provide  for  his  or  her  family. 
We  are  going  to  punish  them  for  that, 
for  doing  what  is  only  a  hmnan  in- 
stinct for  siu^val— to  work,  to  provide 
for  their  families— and  then  we  are 
going  to  prosecute  the  people  who  give 
them  the  emplojnnent. 

So  now  the  question  is,  if  they  have 
been  here  since  1977,  it  is  OK.  If  they 
have  been  here  since  1980  or  1981.  it  is 
OK.  So  the  issue  really  lies  between 
whether  you  want  to  punish  the  em- 
ployer if  he  hires  somebody  between  a 
3-year  period. 

So  I  happen  to  think  that  the  ap- 
proach which  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts takes  is  a  little  more  hu- 
manitarian than  that  of  the  bill,  but  it 
is  not  the  employee  we  are  talking 
about,  it  is  really  the  employer.  You 
are  talking  about  making  it  more  and 
more  difficult  for  people  to  produce 
the  food  and  fiber  and  the  other  prod- 
ucts in  the  United  States  that  people 
want,  making  it  more  difficult  by  im- 
posing this  legislation.  .^ 

My  good  friend  from  North.  Dakota 
wants  to  vote,  and  my  goooSfriend 
from  Utah  wants  to  vote.  \ 

I  jield  the  floor. 

Sevkral  Skw ators.  Vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  amendment  has  been  ex- 
plained. I  hope  that  we  can  get  sup- 
port for  it.  I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

Before  we  do  vote,  I  wish  to  insert  in 
the  Rbcorb  the  Select  Commission  on 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy's 
Final  Recommendations  on  the  legal- 
ization issue.  I  think  it  spells  it  out.  I 
wiU  take  30  seconds  to  read  a  portion 
of  it. 

The  Select  Commission  holds  the  view 
that  the  existence  of  a  large  undocument- 
ed/illegal migrant  ix>pulation  should  not  be 
tolerated.  The  costs  to  society  of  permitting 
a  large  group  of  persons  to  live  In  illegal, 
second-class  status  are  enormous.  Society  is 
harmed  every  time  an  undocumented  alien 
is  afraid  to  testify  as  a  witness  in  a  legal 
proceeding  (which  occurs  even  when  he/she 
is  the  victim),  to  report  an  illness  that  may 
constitute  a  public  health  hazard  or  discloee 
a  violation  of  U.S.  labor  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  excerpt  from  the  Select 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Policy,  Final  Recommendations, 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EXCXRPT   FSOII   TRK  SKLKT  COMMISSIOR   OF 
IiaaGRATIOH  AMD   RxrUCZX  POUCT,   FlHAL 
RBCOMMXinMTIORS.  BCarch  1,  1981 
II.C.  UWAI.TTATIOW' 

The  Select  Commission  recommends  that 
a  program  to  legalize  undocumented/illegal 
aliens  now  in  the  United  States  be  adopted. 


The  Select  Commission  holds  the  view 
that  the  existence  of  a  large  undocument- 
ed/illegal migrant  population  should  not  be 
tolerated.  The  costs  to  society  of  pennltUng 
a  large  group  of  persons  to  live  in  illegal, 
■econd-claas  status  are  enormous.  Society  ia 
harmed  every  time  an  undocumented  alien 
is  afraid  to  testify  as  a  witness  in  a  legal 
proceeding  (which  occurs  even  when  he/she 
is  the  victim),  to  report  an  lllneas  that  may  . 
constitute  a  public  health  hazard  or  discloae 
a  violation  of  U.S.  labor  laws. 

In  seeking  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  a 
large,  resident  undocumented  alien  popula- 
tion, the  Select  Commission  has  considered 
a  range  of  programs.  Including  maaslve  de- 
portation efforts,  the  use  of  existing  en- 
forcement procedures  and  legalization.  At- 
tempts at  massive  deportation  would  be  de- 
structive of  X3S.  liberties,  costly,  likely  to  be 
challenged  in  the  courts  and,  in  the  end,  in- 
effective. The  only  time  in  UJS.  history 
when  such  a  massive  deportation  effort  oc- 
curred was  in  the  mid- 19508  when  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  (INS)  ex- 
pelled or  repatriated  more  than  one  million 
aliens.  This  was  done  at  tremendous  cost  in 
terms  of  both  money  and  personnel,  and. 
more  importantly,  violated  the  civil  liberties 
of  many  Mexican  Americans  who  were  forc- 
ibly repatriated  to  Mexico.  Such  an  effort 
would  not  be  tolerated  today.  However  care- 
fully designed  and  implemented,  any  pro- 
gram to  remove  3.5  to  6  million  people* 
would  almost  certainly  violate  the  rights  of 
many  legal  residents  without  reaching  more 
than  a  small  proportion  of  those  aliens  lack- 
ing proper  documentation. 

As  continuing  to  employ  existing  enforce- 
ment techniques  merely  assures  the  con- 
tinuation of  current  problems,  the  Commis- 
sion holds  the  view  that  legalization  is  a  re- 
alistic response  to  the  problem  of  resident 
undocumented/Illegal  aliens.  It  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  legalization— following  the  in- 
stitution of  new,  more  effective  enforcement 
measures— would  be  in  the  national  interest 
of  the  United  States  for  many  reasons: 

Qualified  aliens  would  be  able  to  contrib- 
ute more  to  U.S.  society  once  they  came  Into 
the  open.  Most  undocumented/Illegal  aliens 
are  hardworking,  productive  individuals 
who  already  pay  taxes  and  contribute  their 
labor  to  this  country. 

No  longer  exploitable  at  the  workplace  be- 
cause they  are  unwilling  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  protection  of  U.S.  law,  legalized 
aliens  would  no  longer  contribute  to  the  de- 
pression of  U.S.  labor  standards  and  wages. 

Legalization  Is  an  essential  component  of 
the  Commission's  total  package  of  recom- 
mendations to  stem  the  flow  of  undocu- 
mented/Illegal migrants  and  will  aid  In  the 
enforcement  of  U.S.  Immigration  laws.  It 
will  enable  INS  to  target  its  enforcement  re- 
sources on  new  flows  of  undocumented/Ille- 
gal aliens. 

For  the  first  time,  the  United  States 
would  have  reliable  Information  about  the 
sources  (s{>eclflc  towns,  villages  and  prov- 
inces) of  undocumented /illegal  migration 
and  the  characteristics  of  undocumented/il- 
legal aliens.  This  Information  will  further 
facilitate  enforcement  efforts  to  curtail 
future  flows.  It  will  also  enable  the  United 
States  to  focus  bilateral  or  unilateral  aid 


<  Commiaslon  vote:  ReconunendKtion  flows  from 
the  combined  votes  for  Recommendations  II.C.l.  to 
n.C.4. 

See  appendix  B  for  supplemental  statements  of 
CommiBstoners    Hetburgh,    Kennedy,    MarshsU, 


Ochi.  Otero,  Reynoao,  Rodlno,  and  8lrap«ni  on  this 
issue. 

'  This  number  Is  based  on  estimates  In  a  report . 
made  by  Census  Bureau  researchers  for  the  Select 
Commiaslon. 
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and  liiTeatment  procmns  In  w^ys  that 
might  deter  mlgntlon  at  Ita  aouroe. 

Some  CommiHionen  also  believe  that  le- 
pHi«ttn«i  would  acknowledge  that  the 
United  States  has  at  least  some  responalbil- 
tty  for  the  presence  of  undocumented/llle- 
Vil  aliens  In  this  country  since  UjS.  law  has 
expUdtly  ezonpted  employers  from  any 
penalty  for  hiring  them.  Srane  Commission- 
ers also  argue  that  because  of  that  partial 
respcaaiblllty,  the  alternative  to  legaliza- 
tion—continuing  to  larg^  ignore  undocu- 
mented/OleiVl  aliens  or  initiating  mass  de- 
portation efforts— would,  apart  from  being 
harmful  to  the  United  States,  constitute 
unfair  penalties  on  aliens  and  their  families. 
Some  of  these  individuals  already  have  the 
qualifications  to  reside  here  legally,  al- 
though they  do  not  know  it. 

In  developing  the  following  legalization 
recommendations,  the  Select  Commission 
has  been  guided  by  two  major  principles: 

The  legallzatlcm  program  should  be  con- 
sistent with  UJS.  interests:  and 

The  legalization  program  should  not  en- 
courage further  undocumented  migration. 

The  specific  provisions  of  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations,  described  below, 
are  designed  to  implement  these  two  goals. 

II.C.l.  ZUGIBIUTY  rOH  LZOALIZAXIOK  ' 

The  select  Commission  recommends  that 
eligibility  be  determined  by  interrelated 
measurements  of  residence— date  of  entry 
and  Imgth  of  continuous  residence— and  by 
specified  grounds  of  exdudabllity  that  are 
appropriate  to  the  legalisation  program. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  eligi- 
bility be  limited  to  undocumented  migrants 
who  Illegally  entered  the  United  SUtes  or 
were  in  Illegal  status  prior  to  January  1, 
IMO,  and  who,  by  the  date  of  enactment  of 
legislation,  have  continuously  resided  in  the 
United  States  for  a  minimum  period  of  time 
to  be  set  by  Congress.^  Continuous  residen- 
cy does  not  preclude  visits  of  short  duration 
to  an  alien's  country  of  origin. 

In  setting  a  cut-off  date  of  January  1, 
1980,  the  Commission  has  selected  a  date 
that  will  be  near  enough  to  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  ensure  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  undocumented/Illegal  alien 
population  will  be  eligible,  but  that  predates 
public  discussion  of  the  likelihood  of  a  Com- 
mission recommendation  in  favor  of  legal- 
ization. The  Commission  does  not  want  to 
reward  undocumented/Illegal  aliens  who 
nuy  have  come  to  the  United  States,  in  part 
at  least,  because  of  recent  discussions  about 
legalization,  nor  does  it  want  to  stimulate 
ftulher  illegal  migration  by  recommending 
a  date  that  will  follow  the  release  of  its 
report.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Commission 
has  not  chosen  a  very  early  cutoff  date 
(such  as  the  1970  date  Incorporated  in  the 
Carter  Administration's  19T7  proposals)  be- 
cause it  would  permit  the  participation  of 
too  few  undoctmiented/illegal  aliens,  leav- 
ing the  United  States  with  a  substantial  un- 


•OommiHian  Tote:  Ellclbility  ahould  be  deter- 
mined by  Interrelated  measurement  of  residence. 
No  one  iliould  be  ellgUde  who  wai  not  in  the  coun- 
try before  Jan.  1,  1980.  Congrea  should  establish  s 
mfaihwiim  period  of  cootinuous  residency  to  further 
establish  eligibility.  Tes-lS. 

The  exclusion  grounds  for  undocumented/lllegml 
BlgimntB  who  otherwise  qualify  for  legmlisaUon 
sbottld  be  appoprlate  to  the  lecmllsktlon  procram. 
Tes-ia:  Pbss-1:  Absent-S. 

*  Tvr  visa  abusers  (those  who  entered  legally  but 
ovo^ayed  or  acted  In  contravention  of  their  visas). 
the  period  of  continuous  realdeney  should  begin  at 
the  time  «f  visa  abuse  rather  than  at  the  time  of 
entry. 


derdaa  still  In  illegml  status  and  without 
the  information  that  will  help  enforcement 
efforts  aimed  at  new  undocumented/illegal 
entries. 

The  number  of  persons  eligible  for  a  legal- 
ization program  will  vary  as  a  result  of  the 
length  of  continuous  XJA.  residence  re- 
quired. If  the  residence  requirement  is  set  at 
two  years,  the  Select  Commission  staff  esti- 
mates that  approximately  60  percent  of 
those  undocumented/illegal  aliens  now  in 
the  United  States  would  qualify  for  legaliza- 
tion. Should  the  residency  requirement  be 
increased  to  three  years,  an  estimated  46 
percent  of  those  with  undocumented  status 
would  qualify. 

It  would  be  inadvisable,  at  this  point,  for 
the  Commission  to  recommend  a  specific 
number  of  years  that  would  determine  the 
length  of  continuous  residence  required  for 
legalization.  Without  knowing  how  quickly 
Congress  wiU  act  in  passing  legislation,  the 
C<munlssion  cannot  make  this  decision. 
Many  Commissioners  recommend  that  Con- 
gress choose  a  period  of  time  that  balances 
the  desire  for  incorporating  a  substantial 
number  of  undocumented/illegal  aliens  into 
U.S.  society  with  the  necessity  of  limiting 
that  participation  to  those  who  have  ac- 
quired some  equity  in  this  country. 

The  Commission  also  recommends  that 
the  exclusion  grounds  for  undocumented/il- 
legal migrants  who  otherwise  qualify  for  le- 
galization should  be  appropriate  to  the  le- 
galization program.  Commissioners  have  ex- 
pressed a  range  of  views  regarding  the 
meaning  of  "appropriate."  Some  Commis- 
sioners believe  that,  undocumented/Illegal 
aliens  should  be  subject  to  the  same 
grounds  of  exclusion  as  immigrants  apply- 
ing for  admission  except  those  that  relate  to 
illegal  entry  or  presence  In  the  United 
States.  Other  Commissioners  believe  that 
only  the  most  serious  grounds  should  apply. 
They  argue  that  if  undocumented/illegal 
aliens  are  to  be  persuaded  to  come  forward, 
the  grounds  of  exclusion  must  be  limited  to 
criminal  or  other  such  offenses.  Still  other 
Commissioners  have  argued  that  Congress 
should  review  this  issue  in  the  context  of 
the  recommended  review  of  the  overaU 
grounds  of  exclusion.  (See  Recommendation 
VIIJJ.l.). 

Previous  amnesty  plans,  proposing 
changes  in  Section  249  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  have  provided  an  ongo- 
ing mechanism  through  which  undocument- 
ed/Illegal aliens  could  establish  eligibility 
for  registration  as  permanent  resident 
aliens.  A  drawnout  mechanism  for  establish- 
ing eligibility  for  legalization,  however,  will 
only  perpetuate  an  already  serious  problem. 
The  Select  Commission  favors  a  specified, 
one-time  only  period  during  which  appli- 
cants for  legalization  could  come  forward. 

An  examination  of  the  experience  of 
other  countries  may  be  helpful  to  Congress 
In  setting  the  limits  of  the  program.  The 
time  allotted  for  the  Australian  legalization 
program  was  only  three  months,  and  the 
period  of  Canadian  amnesty  was  only  60 
days.  Both  of  these  periods  proved  to  be  too 
short.  It  was  impossible  to  gain  the  trust  of 
the  undocumented/illegal  population  or 
even  communicate  adequately  the  provi- 
sions of  the  programs  within  such  short 
time  spans.  In  the  view  of  the  Commission, 
a  longer  eligibility  period,  such  as  one  year, 
would  be  more  appropriate. 


n.c.s.  MAxnctTit  PAancirATioii  ni  thz 

LBOALIZATIOII  PKOOKAM  * 

The  Select  Commission  recommends  that 
voluntary  agencies  and  community  organi- 
zations be  given  a  significant  role  In  the  le- 
galization program. 

Commission  researeh  has  demonstrated 
that  legalization  programs  in  Canada. 
Europe,  and  Australia  have  all  had  signifi- 
cantly lower  numbers  of  applicants  than 
were  expected.  Unable  to  overcome  the  per- 
sonal fears  and  suspicions  of  those  who 
might  have  been  eligible  for  legalization, 
these  programs  failed  to  attract  maximum 
participation.  The  Select  Commission  rec- 
ommends that  voluntary  agencies 
(VOLAGS)  and  community  organizations  be 
given  a  significant  role  in  the  legalization 
program.  The  Commission  holds  the  view 
that  such  participation  would  encourage 
more  eligible  undocumented/Illegal  aliens  to 
come  forward.  Most  voltmtary  agencies  have 
proven  themselves  to  be  highly  responsible 
and  responsive  participants  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  U.8.  refugee  policy.  The  Com- 
mission believes  that  they  would  be  effec- 
tive agents  of  a  legalization  program. 

Commissioners  support  the  following 
measures  to  encourage  the  maximum  par- 
ticipation of  qualified  undocumented/illegal 
aliens  in  a  legalization  program: 

Voluntary  agencies  should  engage  in  out- 
reach efforts  that  will  advise  as  many 
undocumented/illegal  aliens  as  possible  of 
their  eligibility  for  legalization. 

This  effort  should  begin  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  legislative  enactment  in  order  to 
minimize  the  likelihood  of  otherwise  quali- 
fied applicants  being  apprehended  and  de- 
ported as  the  result  of  the  immigration  law 
enforcement  that  will  continue  during  the 
intervening  period.  Extensive  apprehensions 
of  this  type  could  raise  concerns  among 
other  undocumented/illegal  aliens  regard- 
ing the  legitimacy  of  the  government's  le- 
galization intentions. 

In  order  to  attract  as  many  undocument- 
ed/illegal aliens  as  possible,  the  VOLAOS 
must  overcome  the  fears  that  these  aliens 
have  of  any  contact  with  immigration  au- 
thorities. The  initial  processing  of  claims 
should  be  done  by  voluntary  agencies  and 
community  organizations  in  order  to  assure 
imdocumented/illegal  aliens  that  they  have 
a  method  of  establishing  their  qualifications 
for  legalization  without  subjecting  them- 
selves to  immediate  deportation.  The  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  would 
make  all  final  determinations  of  eligibility. 

II.C.3.  LBOALIZATIOH  AMD  mrORCDfZirT  * 

The  Select  Commission  recommends  that 
legalization  begin  when  appropriate  en- 
forcement mechanisms  have  lieen  institut- 
ed. 

The  Commission  believes  that  a  legaliza- 
tion program  is  a  necesary  part  of  enforce- 
ment, but  it  does  not  believe  that  the 
United  States  should  begin  the  process  of  le- 
galization until  new  enforcement  measures 
have  been  instituted  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  United  States  is  determined  to  curtaU 
new  flows  of  undocumented/ iUegal  aliens. 

Without  more  effective  enforcement  than 
the  United  States  has  had  in  the  past,  legal- 
ization could  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  further 
Illegal  entry.  The  Select  Commission  is  op- 
posed to  any  program  that  could  precipitate 
such  movement.  Further,  the  absence  of  ef- 
fective enforcement  could  lead  to  a  low  par- 
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tlclpatlon  rate  in  the  legalization  program. 
Continuation  and  enhancement  of  enforce- 
ment efforts  in  this  country  should  encour- 
age many  undocumented/illegal  aliens  to 
regularize  their  status  under  the  legaliza- 
tion program.  Persons  found  as  a  result  of 
Immigration  Service  operations  would  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  apply  for  the  pro- 
gram if  they  appear  to  be  qualified. 
II.C.4.  URQUAUnZD  umocuifximD/iLLnAL 
AUKHS^ 

The  Select  Commission  recommends  that 
those  who  are  ineligible  for  a  legalization 
program  be  subject  to  the  penalties  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  if  they 
come  to  the  attention  of  Immigration  au- 
thorities. 

The  Commission  rejects  the  use  of  any 
temporary  programs  that  would  give  special 
status  to  those  who  entered  illegally  or  fell 
out  of  status  after  January  1,  1980.  Even 
though  many  of  these  individuals  might  be 
hard-working  and  otherwise  desirable  per- 
sons, they  have  not  established  the  equity 
in  our  society  deemed  necessary  for  registra- 
tion as  permanent  resident  aliens. 

The  Commission  therefore  recommends 
that  those  who  are  ineligible  for  legalization 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  for  voluntary 
departure  or  deportation  in  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act. 

Some  Commissioners  who  voted  against 
this  recommendation  agrue  that  it  is  im- 
practical and  still  others  argue  that  it  would 
create  luidue  hardships  not  only  for  undoc- 
umented/illegal aliens  but  for  U.S.  citizens 
as  well.  They  argue  that  as  many  as  2  to  3 
million  undocumented/illegal  aliens  may  be 
ineligible  for  legalization  and  that  attempts 
to  deiKirt  this  number  of  individuals  would 
be  costly,  ineffective,  and  would  still  leave 
the  United  States  with  a  substantial  under- 
class population.  These  Commissioners  be- 
lieve those  ineligible  for  legalization  should 
be  offered  temporary  status  with  the  oppor- 
tunity, after  a  few  years,  of  qualifying  for 
permanent  residence. 

Many  of  the  Commission  majority  also 
recognize  that  mass  deportation  efforts 
would  be  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  They  hold  the  view  that  Con- 
gress should  act  quickly  to  establish  a  legal- 
ization program  that  will  include  the  major- 
ity of  undocumented /illegal  aliens  currently 
in  this  country.  They  hope  that  such  an 
action  will  mitigate  the  need  for  large-scale 
deportation  without  undermining  the  com- 
mitment to  curbing  illegal  migration.  The 
message  of  the  United  States  regarding  im- 
documented/illegal aliens,  they  argue,  must 
be  clear  This  nation  will  offer  legal  perma- 
nent residence  to  those  who  illegally  en- 
tered during  a  period  of  ambiguity  in  UJS. 
attitudes  toward  illegal  migration,  but  it  will 
no  longer  tolerate  the  continued  entry  or 
employment  of  an  Illegal,  second-class  group 
or  residents. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  we  would  be  consistent  with 
those  recommendations  and  logic  and 
accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  Just  take  about  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  oppose  this  particu- 
lar amendment  because  it  expands  the 
pool  of  illegal  aliens  residing  in  this 


•  Commission  vote:  Te 

•  Commission  vote:  Te 
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1  Commission  vote:  Tes-13,  No-4. 

See  ReoommendaUon  II.D.3.  for  views  on  meth- 
ods to  ensure  that  undocumented/lllesal  aliens  do 
not  subject  themselves  to  deportation  while  trying 
to  establish  eligibility  for  legaUaaUon. 


country  who  wotild  be  eligible  for  tem- 
porary residence  under  the  one-time 
legalization  program  under  this  bill. 

Even  as  drafted,  the  pending  bill  in 
my  judgment  would  legalize— and 
thereby  reward— illegal  aliens  in  the 
country  with  only  margin  equities  due 
to  lapse  of  time.  January  1,  1980,  as  a 
cutoff  date  is  indeed  generous. 

I  have  always  had  reservations  about 
the  rewarding  of  the  violation  of  our 
immigration  laws  by  legalizing  the  res- 
idence of  illegal  entrants.  It  was  only 
after  much  thought  that  I  concluded 
that,  on  balance,  it  was  necessary  to 
give  the  new  approaches  proffered  by 
this  bill  a  chance  to  work.  Again,  I  say 
we  think  the  provisions  are  most  gen- 
erous. The  bill  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee is  as  liberal  in  this  regard  as  we 
should  go. 

Now,  some  people  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  if  this  bill  passes  season- 
al workers  will  not  be  allowed  to  come 
into  this  (Hjuntry  and  do  seasonal 
work.  That  is  not  true.  Peach  and  veg- 
etable growers  in  my  State  need  these 
seasonal  workers.  Farmers  in  Califor- 
nia and  other  States  need  these  people 
seasonally.  This  blU  allows  seasonal 
workers  to  come  in  for  as  long  as  8 
months  but  not  to  become  a  perma- 
nent resident.  If  they  can  come  here  il- 
legally and  be  legalized,  then  they  are 
taking  Jobs  of  Americans.  They  are 
also  depriving  their  own  citizens  back 
home  of  an  equal  opportunity  to  come 
to  this  country  of  opportunity  and 
freedom. 

So,  from  my  standpoint,  as  we  look 
at  it,  the  only  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to 
do  what  this  bill  does.  And  I  say  again, 
it  is  most  generous.  Every  qualified  il- 
legal person  in  this  country  here  prior 
to  January  1,  1977,  may  apply  for  per- 
manent residence.  Ehrery  qualified  ille- 
gal person  here  before  January  1, 
1980,  may  apply  for  temporary  resi- 
dence. They  can  become  permanent 
after  a  reasonable  time. 

How  more  generous  can  you  be? 
Otherwise,  you  might  as  well  have  no 
immigration  laws  and  let  everybody 
come  in  and  take  the  Jobs  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  biU 
we  have  is  generous  and  fair.  I  oppose 
this  amendment  and  hope  the  Senate 
wiU  defeat  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy).  Does  any  other 
Senator  seek  recognition?  If  not,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
therolh 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattield), 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McCldre),  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Staitohd),  are  necessarily 
absent. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfielo)  would  vote  "nay". 

ISx.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN),  the  Senator  from  Coimecticut 
(Mr.  Dodo),  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Hart),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hoixncs),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston), and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sahbanbs)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  BmoicK)  is 
absent  on  official  busine^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  20, 
nays  70.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  65  Leg.] 
TEAS-20 


Blngaman 

Jackson 

Metaenbaum 

Chafee 

Kennedy 

Bloynihan 

Oanston 

Lautenberg 

Pell 

DeCondni 

Leahy 

Symms 

Dixon 

Levin 

TMMigas 

Olenn 

Matsunaga 

Wilson 

Inouye 

Melcher 
NAYS-70 

Abdnor 

Oam 

Packwood 

(3oldwater 

Percy 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Pressler 

Baker 

Orassley 

Proxmlre 

Baucus 

Hatch 

Pryor 

Bentsen 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Boren 

Hecht 

Randolph 

Boschwitz 

Heflin 

RIegle 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Roth 

Bimipers 

Helms 

Rudman 

Byrd 

Huddleston 

Saaaer 

ChUes 

Humphrey 

Simpaon 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Specter 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Stennls 

D'Amato 

Hasten 

Stevens 

Danforth 

lAxalt 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Long 

Tower 

Dole 

Lugar 

Trible 

Domenici 

Mathias 

WaUop 

Durenberger 

MatUngly 

Warner 

Eagleton 

MltcheU 

Weicker 

East 

Murkowski 

Zorinsky 

Exon 

Nickles 

Ford 

Nunn 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Biden 

Hatfleld 

Sarbanes 

Burdick 

HoUings 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Johnston 

Hart 

Mcaure 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1216)  was 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  majority  leader 
will  presently  come  before  the  body  to 
propose  a  possible  consent  agreement. 
The  next  item  of  business  with  regard 
to  this  measure,  after  the  majority 
leader  has  presented  his  remarks  and 
a  possible  solution  as  to  time,  will  be 
the  consideration  of  the  Huddleston 
amendment,  then  the  Chiles  amend- 
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ment,  and  then  the  DeCondnl  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  lay  the  Hud- 
dleston  amendment  before  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes.  the  Senator 
could  lay  the  amendment  before  the 
Senate,  but  the  minute  the  majority 
leader  arrives  in  the  Chamber,  he 
wishes  to  present  a  proposed  consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

AMKHDHBirr  HO.  laiT 

(Purpoae:  To  expand  required  report  under 
INA) 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Husdlk- 
STOM)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1217. 

Bfr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  208  strike  lines  30  throuKh  23  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  The  number  and  classifications  of 
aliens  admitted  as  Immediate  relatives 
under  family  reunification  preferences.  In- 
dependent or  occupational  preferences  and 
other  permanent  residents,  refugees,  asy- 
lees,  parolees  and  a  reasonable  estimate  of 
the  number  of  aliens  who  entered  the 
United  States  without  visas  or  who  became 
deportable  under  section  241:  and" 

On  page  208  delete  lines  24  and  25  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  The  impact,  including  reasonable  pro- 
jections and  future  estimates,  of  the  admis- 
sion or  parole  of  such  aliens  on  the  foreign 
policy,  economy,  environmental  quality,  re- 
sources and  population  growth  rate  of  the 
United  States  and  the" 

On  page  209  on  line  2  insert  immediately 
after  the  period  the  following  sentence: 

"The  report  called  for  under  this  para- 
graph shall  relate  to  total  immigration 
during  the  five  years  prior  to  the  report  and 
reasonable  estimates  substantiated  by  the 
best  available  evidence,  for  five  years  into 
the  future." 

On  page  209.  line  3  strike  "four"  and 
Insert  "three". 

On  page  209.  line  4  strike  the  period  and 
Insert",  and  every  three  years  thereafter". 

On  page  208,  line  19  Insert  after  "A"  the 
word  "comprehensive". 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  This  amend- 
ment is  being  submitted  on  behalf  of 
myself.  Senator  Kxtunay,  and  Senator 
CocHSAN.  It  provides  for  a  reporting 
procedure  requiring  that  the  President 
send  to  Congress  a  report  on  the  levels 
of  immigration  and  the  impact  that 
level  of  immigration  is  having. 

For  many  years,  we  have  legislated 
about  immigration  without  sufficient 
timely  information.  I  can  recall  stand- 
ing here  only  3  years  ago,  debating 


whether  or  not  to  place  a  limit  on 
legal  immigration  for  that  fiscal  year. 
The  debate  over  whether  or  not  to 
place  such  a  limit  was  quite  straight- 
forward: there  was  general  agreement 
that  a  limit  was  necessary.  But,  de- 
spite the  efforts  of  Senators  DiCoii- 
ciKi,  Dahtohth,  Sabbamis.  and  Ma- 
THUS,  and  telephone  calls  to  the  State 
Department  and  INS,  we  could  not 
find  out  exactly  how  many  people  had 
been  admitted  as  immigrants  in  either 
that  year  or  the  year  before. 

The  result  of  this  lack  of  informa- 
tion was  that  we  legislated  in  igno- 
rance. We  fumbled  about,  trying  to 
find  a  way  to  draft  language  to  accom- 
plish the  task  at  hand  in  a  relative,  in- 
stead of  an  absolute,  fashion. 

This  kind  of  incident  is  all  too 
common  in  immigration.  We  are  for- 
ever trying  to  get  information  that 
should  have  been  provided  to  us  years 
before.  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Im- 
migration Subcommittee;  they  do  very 
well  to  get  as  much  Information  as 
they  can  to  us. 

But  the  information  is  not  being 
compiled  by  the  executive  branch.  The 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice is  supposed  to  produce  an  annual 
report  each  year,  with  current  infor- 
mation. Unfortunately,  the  INS  is  usu- 
ally years  behind  in  publishing  its  re- 
ports. I  am  not  placing  all  of  the 
blame  on  the  INS;  that  agency  is  seri- 
ously imderfunded  and  overworked 
and  part  of  the  reason  we  are  here 
today  is  because  the  INS  has  not  had 
the  resources  to  do  its  Job  for  the  last 
few  years. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  we  have 
not  received  the  Idnd  of  information 
we  need  to  legislate  on  this  issue.  It  is 
a  testament  to  the  ability  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Immigration  Subcommit- 
tee, and  its  chairman.  Senator  Simp- 
soH,  that  they  have  been  able  to  move 
as  far  as  they  have  without  the  kind  of 
full  and  complete  data  that  we  take 
for  granted  in  many  other  fields. 

I  believe  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  re- 
quire the  most  basic  information  be 
provided  to  the  Congress  on  a  timely 
basis.  That  requirement  is  contained 
in  my  amendment.  My  amendment  re- 
quires the  President  to  review  periodi- 
cally the  level  of  immigration  to  the 
United  States,  and  to  report  on  those 
levels  to  Congress.  In  the  House, 
which  has  adopted  this  mechanism  in 
its  immigration  reform  bills,  this 
mechanism  is  called  periodic  review. 

In  1980,  with  the  cooperation  of  Sen- 
ator Kenitkdt,  we  placed  similar  re- 
quirements in  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1980.  Under  those  requirements.  Con- 
gress must  be  provided  with  certain 
basic  information  each  year.  That  in- 
formation has  been  most  helpful,  and 
I  believe  that  everyone  agrees  that 
those  reporting  requirements  have 
been  extremely  helpful.  However,  even 
they  fall  far  short  of  the  comprehen- 
sive Information  which  is  needed. 


My  amendment  will  require  the 
same  type  of  reporting  be  done  for  all 
immigration,  not  Just  refugees.  The 
President  would  be  required  to  send  to 
Congress  a  report  on  the  levels  and 
impact  of  immigration.  In  the  report, 
the  President  must  report  how  many 
immigrants  were  admitted,  the  basis 
on  which  those  immigrants  were  ad- 
mitted, and  the  impact  of  those  admis- 
sions on  the  United  States. 

The  report  must  also  estimate  the 
number  of  illegal  entries  to  the  United 
States,  and  must  project,  to  the  best 
extent  possible,  what  the  President  ex- 
pects for  immigration  in  the  near 
future.  The  President  is  also  given  an 
opportunity  to  make  recommendations 
on  possible  changes  in  the  immigra- 
tion laws. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  the  report,  the 
Judiciary  Committees  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  must  hold  hearings  on 
the  report.  In  the  refugee  admissions 
process,  Mr.  President,  we  have  found 
similar  hearings  to  be  invaluable 
sources  of  information  for  Congress. 

My  amendment  does  not  require,  as 
in  the  refugee  admissions  process,  that 
the  report  be  printed  in  the  Record.  It 
is  my  hope,  however,  that  the  Judici- 
ary Committees  will  provide  the  public 
with  the  Information  in  these  reports 
by  printing  the  reports  in  hearing 
records,  along  with  any  appropriate 
comments  or  supplementary  informa- 
tion. 

I  am  not  sure  that  there  are  any 
valid  arguments  against  providing  this 
kind  of  minimfti  information  on  a 
timely  basis  to  Congress.  I  have  not 
heard  any.  Perhaps  the  INS  might 
object  to  making  more  reports  to  Con- 
gress, but  this  information  is  both  nec- 
essary to  our  work,  and  available  to  be 
used.  The  reports  from  the  field  which 
could  be  used  to  calculate  immigration 
totals  are  now  sitting  in  boxes  in  the 
INS  headquarters.  No  one  is  using 
these  reports  now  imtil  years  after 
they  are  received.  We,  who  need  this 
Information,  should  put  those  field  re- 
ports to  their  intended  use. 

This  type  of  periodic  review  mecha- 
nism is  and  has  been  in  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  Simpson/Mazzoli  bill.  I  un- 
derstand that  my  amendment,  or  an 
amendment  quite  similar  to  it,  will  be 
offered  in  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. A  less  specific  amendment  was 
already  placed  in  the  bill  by  the  House 
Immigration  Subcommittee. 

I  want  to  stress,  Mr.  President,  that 
my  amendment  makes  no  substantive 
change  in  the  legal  immigration  por- 
tion of  this  bill  or  in  current  law.  My 
amendment  only  requires  the  report- 
ing of  information  and  the  holding  of 
hearings.  I  suggest  no  changes  In  Sen- 
ator Simpson's  mechanism  for  estab- 
lishing a  ceiling  on  legal  immigration, 
and  no  changes  in  the  allocation  of 
the  visas  available.  My  amendment  is 


designed  solely  to  provide  information 
on  a  timely  basis  to  Congress. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  my 
amendment,  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  we  in  the  Congress  sorely  miss 
having  sufficient  information  on  immi- 
gration. We  would  not  tolerate  this 
kind  of  lack  of  Information  in  other 
areas;  we  should  require  better  Infor- 
mation on  immigration.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  my  understanding  is 
that  the  report  shall  Include:  Total  ad- 
missions; the  number  of  aliens  admit- 
ted by  category  or  type  of  admission 
or  acquisition  of  permanent  residence; 
the  number  of  aliens  whose  petitions 
for  admission  or  acquisition  of  perma- 
nent residence  were  filed  by,  or  whose 
visas  were  approved  on  the  basis  of  a 
relationship  with,  a  person  who  was 
not  a  natural-bom  citizen  of  the 
United  States;  and  a  reasonable  esti- 
mate, substantiated  by  the  best  avail- 
able evidence,  of  the  nimaber  of  aliens 
who  entered  the  United  States  with- 
out visas  or  who  became  deportable 
under  section  241; 

Any  appropriate  recommendations 
on  changes  In  the  numerical  limitation 
on  admissions  in  section  201  or  other 
provisions  of  this  title  bearing  on  the 
admission  of  aliens  to,  or  the  acquisi- 
tion of  permanent  residence  in.  the 
United  States; 

An  analysis  of  the  impact  of  migra- 
tion to  the  United  States  on  the  size 
and  distribution  of  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion. 

The  change  in  the  size  of  the  labor 
force  caused  by  legal  and  lUegal  migra- 
tion, together  with  estimates  of  the 
labor  market  characteristics  and  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  these  workers 
compared  with  the  characteristics  and 
distribution  of  the  legally  resident  em- 
ployed and  unemployed  labor  force. 

The  extent  to  which  immigrants  ad- 
mitted under  paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (4) 
of  section  203  and  nonimmigrants  ad- 
mitted under  subparagraph  (H)  or  (L) 
of  section  lOKaKlS)  have  been  used  to 
meet  labor  needs  of  the  United  States. 

The  cost  and  benefits  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments of  the  Impact  of  the  admis- 
sion of  immigrants,  refugees,  and  asy- 
lees. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Tea;  that  is  my  un- 
derstanding as  well. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  to  the  manager  of  the  blU  at 
this  point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  surely 
there  are  few  in  this  body  who  have 
worked  as  long  and  hard  on  this  issue 
as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 

HUODLSSTOIf). 

I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  the 
issue  he  raises  in  his  inquiry  is  my  con- 
cern as  well  with  regard  to  the  entire 
spectnun  of  what  will  be  reviewed  in 
the  report.  I  certainly  accept  that. 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  happy  to  Join  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  In  sponsoring  this 
amendment.  I  want  to  congratulate 
him  and  also  the  managers  of  the  leg- 
islation for  the  very  diligent  effort 
that  has  been  made  to  develop  a  rea- 
sonable, practical,  as  well  as  compre- 
hensive answer  to  many  of  the  prob- 
lems in  this  entire  immigration  issue.  I 
think  this  problem  that  we  are  now 
trying  to  call  attention  to  revolves 
around  a  need  for  more  accurate  re- 
porting of  information  to  the  Congress 
by  the  administration.  I  am  confident 
that  this  is  going  to  help  us  make 
better  decisions  in  the  future  with  re- 
spect to  quotas,  the  Impact  of  immi- 
gration on  Jobs  here  in  the  United 
States,  on  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  many  other  Issues.  I  am 
happy  to  Join  In  this  effort,  and  I  ap- 
preclate  the  Senator  jielding. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  We  learn  something 
in  the  Senate  every  day.  I  have  my 
concerns  about  fixed  anniial  immigra- 
tion limits,  and  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment that  was  very  similar  to  this  in 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and 
received  one  vote— mine.  I  am  glad  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Huddleston- 
Cochran  amendment  that  is  now  going 
to  pass  unanimously. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
similarities  were  not  quite  that  pro- 
nounced, but  I  certainly  understand 
what  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  saying.  It  is  a  good  amendment  and 
it  does  blend  in  those  things  indeed. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  ask  the  Senator,  will 
he  please  go  through  exactly  what 
this  amendment  does? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  This  will  re- 
quire a  reporting  by  the  President  on 
the  impact  of  total  immigration  into 
this  country  on  the  job  situation,  on 
the  environment,  and  several  other 
areas. 

It  would  require  it  in  such  a  way 
that  the  Congress  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  understand  exactly  what 
is  happening  in  the  total  immigration 
picture. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  That  is  all  the  amend- 
ment does? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  That  is  aU. 
Congress  then  can  take  whatever 
action  it  may  feel  necessary. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  So  then  there  is  no  en- 
f  orcement  or  other 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  No;  this  does 
not  trigger  any  specific  action. 


Mr.  SYMMS.  Just  strictly  a  study 
amendment? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  It  is  an  infor- 
mational report  to  Congress  for  it  to 
use  as  a  basis  of  i>erhap8  twaUng 
amendments  or  whatever  chanpes  it 
might  want. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator  . 
from  Kentucky  very  much.  I  asked  the 
question  earlier,  and  I  still  have  yet  to 
get  what  I  feel  to  be  a  satisfactory 
answer,  not  from  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  Just  what  my  colleagues 
would  think  if  we  could  wave  a  magic 
wand  and  remove  aU  the  illegal  aliens 
from  this  coimtry. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  would  be  glad 
to  respond  to  that.  I  should  like  to 
have  this  amendment  adopted,  be- 
cause the  majority  leader  wants  to 
propound  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, as  I  understand  it. 

The  Senator  need  not  worry  about 
that.  I  think  we  can  tell  him  pretty 
much  what  would  happen. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  We  would  probably 
have  a  depression. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  On  every  occa- 
sion, through  the  action  of  the  INS. 
where  there  has  been  a  revelation  of 
numbers  of  illegal  persons  working 
and  those  persons  have  been  appre- 
hended, the  applicants  for  those  Jobs 
have  numbered  many  times  more  than 
the  Jobs,  immediately.  One  very  recent 
Secretary  of  Labor  suggested  that 
without  illegal  aliens  woiidng  in  the 
American  workforce,  the  imemploy- 
ment  rate  would  drop  perhaps  2  per- 
cent. 

Unemplojrment  costs  this  country 
about  $39  billion  for  every  1  percent. 
These  are  things  that  are  pretty  well 
docmnented. 

I  recall  right  here  in  Washington,, 
when  a  particular  restaurant  was 
raided  and  some  40  illegals  were  taken 
out,  there  were  about  500  people  at 
the  door  the  next  morning  trying  toT 
get  those  jobs. 

So  I  do  not  think  you  are  going  to 
find  any  great  adverse  impact  on  the 
employment  situation,  nor  on  the 
economy,  if  we  were  without  illegal 
aliens.  But  this  amendment  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  add  my  name  as  a  cospon- 
sor?      

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  P>resldent, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  Senator  BRAOunr  and  Sena- 
tor Randolph  be  added  as  cosponsors 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  debate  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Kentucky  that  I 
hope  he  is  correct  in  his  analysis  of 
what  he  thinks  would  happen. 

When  one  looks  arouind  this  country 
and  sees  the  work  ethic  that  has  been 
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revlgorated  in  generation  after  genera- 
tion of  new  immigrants  who  have 
come  to  this  country.  I  truly  wonder 
what  would  happen  If  we  did  not  have 
this  infusion  of  people  who  wish  to 
work  hard  and  produce. 

The  Senator  may  be  correct.  A 
famUy  of  four,  under  our  present  set 
of  rules  in  this  country,  can  receive 
$8,000  a  year  tax  free,  without  worlE- 
ing.  or  earn  $10,000  with  taxes:  and  I 
can  show  that  we  are  correct  in  our 
analysis  of  what  would  happen  to  the 
unemployment  figiures. 

I  hope  the  Senator  is  correct.  I  am 
not  standing  here  advocating  that  we 
should  have  more  or  less  immigration 
from  south  of  the  border.  I  am  only 
saying  that,  from  a  practical  stand- 
point, the  problem  is  much  greater 
that  what  the  solutions  are  in  this  bill. 
I  think  that  without  an  opportunity 
for  the  old-time  guest  worker  program 
that  used  to  be  in  effect,  and  worked 
very  well,  we  are  not  going  to  get  the 
satisfactory  solution  we  want  with  this 
legislation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  futher  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1217)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
Senators  will  give  me  their  attention.  I 
am  about  to  propound  a  uinanimous- 
consent  request  with  respect  to  the 
completion  of  the  immigration  bill.  I 
believe  that  the  minority  leader  has 
been  consulted  on  this  matter, 
through  his  staff,  as  has  every  other 
Senator  in  the  Chamber  and  maybe 
every  Member  of  the  Senate.  It  is  a 
long  and  complicated  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  and  I  will  read  it  in  its 
entirety.  I  hope  Senators  will  give  it 
their  attention.  I  hope  there  will  not 
be  an  objection. 

If  the  agreement  is  entered  into,  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  be  in  session  tomor- 
row. 

On  Monday,  the  Senate  will  be 
asked  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  budget  resolution.  I  anticipate 
that  it  will  take  all  of  next  week  or  at 
least  most  of  next  week  to  complete 
action  on  the  budget  resolution.  This 
unanimous-consent  request  assumes, 
then,  that  a  week  from  next  Monday 
we  would  go  back  to  the  immigration 
bill  and  finish  it  at  a  time  certain  on 
Tuesday. 

With  that  general  description,  I 
should  like  to  put  the  request  at  this 


time.  I  hope  Members  will  give  it  their 
careful  attention. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
MONDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  close  of 
business  today,  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  Monday  next,  at  12  noon.. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT— S.  529 

Mr.  BAKER.  Idr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  business  today,  the  Senate  tem- 
porarily lay  aside  the  pending  business 
and  that  it  resume  consideration  of 
the  immigration  bill  following  the  dis- 
position of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 27  or  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 91,  which  will  be  the  budget  reso- 
lution, depending  on  the  final  action 
chosen  by  the  Senate:  that  the  Senate 
then  resume  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  98,  which  is  S.  529,  a  bill  to  revise 
and  reform  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Act:  that  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Act  at  that  time  be 
considered  under  the  following  agree- 
ment: 

Two  hours  on  the  bill,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  Simpson)  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  KsmfSDY)  or 
their  designees. 

Thirty  minutes  on  any  first-degree 
amendments  to  the  bill,  equally  divid- 
ed. 

Twenty  minutes  on  all  second-degree 
amendments,  equally  divided,  with  the 
proviso  that  second-degree  amend- 
ments must  l>e  germane  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  first-degree  amendment. 

Ten  minutes  on  any  debatable 
motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order,  if  it 
is  submitted  to  the  Senate. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  an  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs. 
Hawkins)  dealing  with  100-percent  re- 
imbursement for  immigration  emer- 
gencies, there  be  a  time  limitation  of 
45  minutes,  equally  divided. 

On  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClurx)  dealing  with  INS  search 
warrant  requirements,  30  minutes, 
equally  divided. 

On  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower) 
dealing  with  the  criminal  sanction  pro- 
visions in  the  bill,  there  be  a  limitation 
of  2  hours,  equally  divided. 

Two  hours  on  a  DeConcini  amend- 
ment dealing  with  transition  programs 
for  agriculture  foreign  workers,  equal- 
ly divided. 

One  hour  on  a  Bimipers  amendment 
dealing  with  investor  preference  provi- 
sion, equally  divided. 


Mr.  President,  in  each  case,  the 
times  I  will  give  should  be  equally  di- 
vided. 

One  hour  on  a  Bumpers  amendment 
dealing  with  investor  preference  provi- 
sion. 

One  hour  on  a  Hart  amendment 
dealing  with  asylum. 

One  hour  on  a  Hart  amendment 
dealing  with  discrimination  with  em- 
ployer sanctions. 

Mr.  President,  a  list  of  amendments 
on  which  there  will  be  a  time  limita- 
tion of  30  minutes  equally  divided  Is  as 
follows: 

A  Keimedy  amendment  dealing  with 
congressional  certification  of  employer 
sanctions  regarding  discrimination. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  has  already  been 
disposed  of. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
strike  that  from  the  request. 

The  second  Kennedy  amendment  as 
well. 

The  next  one  would  be  a  Kennedy 
amendment  dealing  with  asylum  judi- 
cial review.  That  would  be  30  minutes, 
equally  divided,  as  will  be  the  remain- 
der of  this  list  imtil  I  indicate  a  differ- 
ent arrangement. 

A  Kennedy-Huddleston  amendment 
dealing  with  periodic  review  of  inmil- 
gration  ceilings. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  has  been  dealt 
with. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  has  been  dealt 
with. 

I  thank  the  Senator.  I  strike  that 
from  the  list. 

Next  is  a  Chiles  amendment  on  im- 
migration emergency  powers. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  will  be  disposed 
of.  

Mr.  BAKER.  Next  is  the  Chiles 
amendment  on  antismuggling,  plus 
local  law  enforcement. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  President,  nothing  in 
this  request  will  preclude  the  disposi- 
tion of  any  of  these  amendments  prior 
to  the  close  of  business  today. 

Next  would  be  a  Levin  amendment. 
Judicial  review  of  deportation  or  exclu- 
sion. 

Next  a  Levin  amendment.  Judicial 
review  of  asylum. 

Next  a  Levin  amendment,  judicial 
review  of  legalization. 

Next  a  Levin  amendment,  legaliza- 
tion standards. 

Next  a  Levin  amendment.  Govern- 
ment antidiscrimination  activities. 

Next  a  Cranston  amendment  to 
modify  continuous  residency  require- 
ment. 

Next  a  Cranston  amendment,  judi- 
cial review  on  appeal  of  denial  of  legal- 
ization. 

Next  a  Cranston  amendment  to  es- 
tablish procedure  for  discrimination 
complaints  regarding  employer  sanc- 
tions. 

Next  a  Bradley  amendment  dealing 
with  reimbursement  to  States  on  ex- 
penses for  implementation. 


Next  a  Bradley  amendment  concern- 
ing Immigration. 

Next  a  Robert  C.  Byrd  amendment, 
a  sense  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  should 
reexamine  the  January  4  rulemaking 
affecting  West  Virginia  fruitgrowers. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  wlU  yield  at 
that  point,  I  wish  to  have  the  option 
of  going  the  sense  of  the  Senate  route 
or  going  the  amendment  route. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  amend  the  request 
so  that  It  will  be  either  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  or  an  amendment 
dealing  with  that  subject  matter. 

Bdr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.     

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

til.  President,  next  a  Huddleston 
amendment  dealing  with  aimual  re- 
porting  on  the  impact  of  immigration. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  That  has  been 
done.         

Mr.  BAKER.  That  has  been  done.  I 
withdraw  that  from  the  list,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Next  a  Levin  amendment  to  modify 
the  H-2  program. 

Next  a  Huddleston  amendment  to 
set  a  cap  on  refugees. 

Mr.  President.  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  the  agreement  be  in  the 
usual  form;  provided,  that  the  Senate 
reaches  this  measure,  that  is,  the  im- 
migration bill,  no  later  than  12  noon 
on  Monday,  May  9,  then  and  in  that 
event  final  passage  shall  occur  on  S. 
529  no  later  than  6  pjn.  on  Tuesday, 
May  10, 1983. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  that  is  crowding 
the  Senate  with  a  list  of  amendments 
being  as  lengthy  as  it  is  here.  Would 
the  majority  leader  consider  making 
that  no  later  than,  say,  10  p.m.? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  change  the  request 
to  no  later  than  10  p.m. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  finish  one  more 
line  and  then  I  will  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  share  the  concern 
that  is  offered  here  by  the  minority 
leader  that  we  are  passing  a  bill  of  this 
magnitude  by  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  BAKER.  No.  Tuesday  a  week 
from  this  Tuesday. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  We  will  debate  the 
budget  all  next  week? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  So  we  would  only  have 
2  daj^  and  then  the  Senator  has  listed 
a  long  list  of  amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  it  is  a  very  long 
list.  But  I  am  advised  by  the  managers 
of  the  bill  that  it  is  possible  in  their 
opinion  to  deal  with  these. 


I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  to  respond  to  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  this  is 
the  same  legislation  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, and  the  Senator  has  heard 
some  of  the  exceptions  today  men- 
tioned, that  passed  this  body  in 
August  1982  by  a  vote  of  80  to  19. 

There  is  not  much  new  here.  There 
are  some  very  significant  improve- 
ments that  have  come  from  my  col- 
league, the  ranking  minority  member. 

The  debate  on  this  issue  had  a  full 
and  thorough  airing  in  August  of  1982. 

The  same  conditions  are  in  this  bill 
that  were  in  that  bUI  then.  Many  of 
the  same  amendments  that  are  being 
proposed  again  will  be  dealt  with  very 
carefully.  We  will  deal  with  all  of 
these  amendments. 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  as 
these  amendments  are  proposed,  and 
many  of  these  are  technical  amend- 
ments, we  find  that  as  we  get  close  to 
a  deadline  with  this  legislation,  many 
of  these  amendments  do  disappear.  I 
would  say  that  that  is  adequate  time: 
The  entire  day  of  Monday,  May  9, 
May  10  up  to  10  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
and  I  earnestly  say  to  my  colleague 
from  Idaho  that  that  would  seem  to 
me  very  adequate  time. 

If  the  consent  agreement  is  not 
agreed  to,  then  I  am  prepared  to 
remain  here,  and  I  know  that  he  will 
allow  me  to  remain  here  and  try  to 
enter  into  a  rather  full,  complete,  and 
thorough  debate  with  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  on  into  tonight,  all  day  to- 
morrow, and  Saturday,  so  that  we 
might  address  his  concerns  and  the 
things  that  cause  him  concern.  It  is  a 
sweeping  piece  of  legislation,  but  not 
one  amendment  and  not  one  part  of  it 
has  not  been  addressed  in  this  body 
before  or  ever  will  be  because  the  issue 
is  that  kind  of  an  issue. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  it  is 
not  my  wish  to  try  to  in  any  way  pro- 
tract the  deliberations  in  the  body,  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  other  body 
chose  not  to  pass  this  legislation  2 
years  ago  when  it  was  passed  here,  and 
I  somehow  wonder  if  the  coimtry  is 
aware  that  we  are  talking  about  in  this 
bill  to  allow  everything  that  has  hap- 
pened with  respect  to  crossing  our  bor- 
ders in  immigration,  to  say  that  every- 
thing that  happened  in  the  past  is 
OK,  but  any  of  you  people  out  there, 
you  small  businessmen  or  farmers, 
who  hire  any  lUegal  aliens,  we  are 
going  to  arrest  you.  The  Government 
could  not  stop  it.  So  we  are  going  to 
try  to  make  the  smaU  businessmen  of 
America  be  the  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. 

I  wonder  if  the  American  people  re- 
alized what  the  magnitude  of  this  leg- 


islation is  they  would  want  us  to  try  to 
rush  it  through. 

I  do  not  mean  to  stand  here  and  try 
to  slow  this  down.  I  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  trying  to  use  the  rights  of 
those  of  us  who  are  in  the  minority 
who  happen  to  disagree  with  the  solu- 
tion that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  came  to,  but  I  Just 
cannot  understand  why  it  is  we  are 
trying  to  rush  into  this  time  agree- 
ment. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  we  could 
not  delay  this  and  not  actually  have  a 
time  certain  until  next  week? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
to  my  colleague  from  Idaho  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  dealt  with 
this  issue  in  the  lameduck  session  in 
December. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  And  voted  it  down. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  At  a  time  when 
there  were  300  amendments  proposed 
by  one  gentleman  on  the  issues  that 
seemed  to  be  of  greatest  concern  to 
him.  As  two  test  votes  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  indicated,  there  would 
have  been  sufficient  votes  to  pass  the 
issue. 

We  have  been  assured  by  the  majori- 
ty floor  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives that  this  is  an  issue  that  is 
of  paramount  concern  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  that  he  will  not  be 
part  of  the  delay. 

Such  persons  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  served  with,  such  as  Con- 
gressman Mazzoli.  Congressman  Lxm- 
GREN,  the  chairman  of  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, are  prepared  to  deal  with 
this  issue. 

I  think  the  Senator  should  remem- 
ber that  on  the  issue  of  employer  sanc- 
tions— and  I  know  he  tuis  difficulty 
with  that— the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  passed  that  on  each  and 
every  occasion  where  it  has  been  pre- 
sented, as  far  back  as  1971  and  1972. 

If  there  were  any  thought  that  this 
was  a  rush  job,  I  would  have  to  chuck- 
le to  a  degree  that  would  nearly  run 
into  a  paroxysm  of  collapse  because  I 
can  tell  you  that  I  used  to  weigh 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  like  my  dear 
friend  to  try  that  to  slow  this  process 
down.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
remember  my  opening  remarks,  I  said 
that  this  issue  raised  feelings  of  fear, 
guilt,  emotionalism  and  racism,  and 
that  we  have  dealt  with  this  issue  with 
literally  hundreds  of  hours  of  hearings 
and  witnesses.  Then  you  will  agree 
when  I  tell  you  that  at  one  time  I  did 
weigh  260  pounds  and  had  hair,  but 
this  legislation  has  left  me  in  this  ema- 
ciated form  that  you  see  before  you. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
there  is  a  lot  left  of  him  no  matter 
what. 
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Mr.  SIMPSON.  There  has  never 
bem  an  issue  before  this  body  that 
has  had  more  thorough  consideration, 
and  I  hope  and  earnestly  request  and 
honestly  beseech  you  to  agree  with 
this  agreement  so  that  we  can  get  on 
with  this  issue. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  appreciate  that. 

I  further  reserve  my  right  to  object, 
Mr.  President,  and  I  want  to  be  sure  I 
understand.  We  are  talking  about 
having  a  final  vote  no  later  than  Tues- 
day at  10  p.m.,  is  that  correct,  I  ask 
the  majority  leader? 

lf(r.  BAKER.  Tuesday,  May  10, 
which  is  a  week  from  this  coming 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Yet  the  majority 
leader  read  a  list  of  amendments 
which  had  a  one-half  hour  time  agree- 
ment, which  \s  quite  lengthy,  and  if 
quorum  calls  or  record  votes  were  the 
order  of  business,  is  there  actually 
enough  time  so  that  if  there  are  other 
amendments  which  come  to  the  floor 
we  can  properly  make  deliberation  on 
thlsmattei? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
say  to  my  friend  it  is  a  long  time  but  it 
is  not  really  as  long  as  maybe  it  sounds 
because  even  if  all  the  time  taken  by 
each  of  those  amendments  Is  taken  it 
would  be  7V^  hours,  which  is  doable  in 
1  day  even  with  rollcalls  and  quorum 
calls. 

It  is  true  when  we  finish  this  bill  we 
will  have  spent  only  3  days  on  it  If  we 
are  not  in  tomorrow  and  4  days  or  5 
dajre  if  we  are  in  tomorrow  or  the  next 
day.  But  I  believe  this  will  work  out, 
and  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  object. 

Let  me  put  the  remainder  of  my  re- 
quest and  then  we  will  see  how  we 
come  out.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
concern. 

Iftr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  paragraph  4  of  rule  XII  be 
waived. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  any  rollcall  votes  which 
are  ordered  on  amendments  on 
Monday,  May  9,  be  stacked  and  occur 
In  sequence  starting  at  4  pjn.  on  Tues- 
day, May  10. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  further 
request.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  an  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Wilson)  there  be 
1  hour  equally  divided,  dealing  with 
perishable  commodities. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  should  say 
before  the  Chair  puts  the  question,  so 
that  nobody  wUl  misimderstand  us.  we 
have  a  long  list  of  amendments  here 
and.  of  course,  that  will  qualify  them 
tinder  the  rule  of  germaneness  al- 
though we  have  required  germaneness 
as  to  second-degree  amendments.  But 
at  no  place  have  we  provided  that  no 
other  amendments  are  in  order.  I  hope 
there  will  be  no  other  amendments. 
This  is  a  great  plan,  but  the  request 
does  not  so  provide. 

Mi.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  that  was 
a  point  I  was  going  to  raise.  Why 


should  we  not  have  protection  against 
nongermane  amendments,  other  than 
those  which  are  specified,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  germane?  We  are  doing 
that  on  the  second-degree  amend- 
ments.      

Mr.  BAKER.  I  believe  we  automati- 
cally would  have  that  except  for  those 
amendments  which  were  specified, 
would  we  not? 

Bfr.  BYRD.  Has  the  Senator  asked 
for  the  "usual  form?" 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  had.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  that  is  included  in 
the  request. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKE31.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  inquiry.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
the  request. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Also,  lUt.  President,  I 
have  a  request  for  a  30-mlnute  time 
limitation  on  a  Moynlhan  amendment 
dealing  with  foreign  students. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Also  may  I  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
request  now  for  four  additional 
amendments.  I  really  hope  we  can  get 
on  with  this  business  because  it  can  be 
an  endless  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent on  four  Helms  amendments,  one 
dealing  with  no  amnesty,  strike  title 
III,  20  minutes,  equally  divided;  illegal 
education  services— freedom  of  States 
to  choose  to  offer  free  education  to 
aliens,  15  minutes  equally  divided; 
third,  to  eliminate  the  40,000  quota 
celling  and  replace  it  with  20,000  as 
with  all  other  countries,  15  minutes 
equally  divided:  and  an  amendment 
eliminating  provisions  of  the  bill  al- 
lowing Mexico  to  use  the  unused  quota 
from  Canada,  30  minutes  equally  di- 
vided. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
have  to  reserve  my  right  to  object 
until  our  manager  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  be  contacted. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  really  believe  those 
are  amendments  which  would  qualify 
and  which  are  not  included. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  problem  is  the  time. 
If  the  majority  leader  would  like  to 
proceed  with  the  remainder  of  the  re- 
quest, and  get  that  through,  I  would 
like  to  clear  the  others. 

I  was  going  to  ask  the  majority 
leader,  if  we  are  going  to  have  stacked 
votes  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  would  It 
not  be  appropriate  to  have  a  few  min- 
utes, 5  minutes  or  some  such,  before 
each  stacked  vote  so  that  each  Senator 
wUl  know  what  he  is  voting  on  when 
we  start  to  vote  at  4  o'clock? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  a  reasonable 
request. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  we  are  talking 
about  all  debate  privileges  terminating 


at  4  pjn.  a  week  from  Tuesday  when 
we  start  voting,  and  Senator  Hklms  or 
others  bring  In  very  important  amend- 
ments, whether  on  employer  sanctions 
or  others,  and  on  those  amendments 
we  cannot  debate  them  and  we  Just 
vote  on  them,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  not  necessarily 
so.  I  would  be  amazed  if  we  had  roll- 
call  votes  on  all  of  these  amendments. 
If  we  do  not  use  the  time  after  the 
stacked  votes  are  executed,  prior  to  10 
p.m.,  that  night,  there  would  be  fiur- 
ther  time  for  debate  and  for  Members 
to  offer  amendments. 

If  the  stacked  votes  had  not  been  ex- 
ecuted between  4  and  10  o'clock,  and 
that  would  be  6  hours  of  voting,  and  I 
cannot  Imagine  it,  then,  qf  course,  the 
Senator  is  right.  While  you  could  get 
the  amendment  voted  on,  there  would 
be  no  time  for  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  If  I  might  ask  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders,  have  all 
Senators  who  have  offered  these 
amendments  all  approved  of  this  time 
agreement  knowing  they  may  not  be 
able  to  debate  their  amendments? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  Idaho  I  really  cannot  say  on 
what  basis  they  approved  of  them.  But 
I  can  say  in  each  case  the  Member  was 
consiilted  and  has  indicated  he  would 
not  have  an  objection. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  What  happens  if  they 
come  in  and  the  time  has  expired  even 
though  maybe  the  agreement  here 
says  30  minutes,  but  there  is  no  way 
there  Is  any  time  left  due  to  whatever 
the  reason,  quorum  calls  or  what  have 
you?         

Mr.  BAKER.  It  really  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  leadership  to  see  that 
does  not  happen.  While  it  is  possible 
some  Senator  may  be  able  to  delay  the 
Senate  by  quorum  calls  or  other  ef- 
forts to  deprive  the  Senate  of  debate 
time,  surely  that  will  not  happen  be- 
cause this  is  an  important  matter,  and 
if  that  does  not  happen  there  is  going 
to  be  ample  time,  so  I  hope  no  Sena- 
tors will  entertain  the  thought  that  he 
could  consimie  time,  valuable  time,  by 
unnecessary  quorum  calls  or  other  ma- 
neuvers that  would  place  us  in  that 
position. 

If  we  all  treat  each  other  in  good 
faith  on  that  basis,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  there  will  be  ade- 
quate time  not  only  to  debate  these 
matters  but  to  vote  on  such  of  them  as 
require  rollcalls. 

Before  I  go  on,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
told  I  am  authorized  to  do  this,  I  with- 
draw for  the  moment  the  Helms  re- 
quests on  those  four  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  of  the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  my  concern  is 
not  the  tireless  efforts  that  our  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  majority  leader 


and  our  friend,  is  making  to  carry  out 
and  put  all  this  thing  together,  but  I 
recall  very  well,  and  I  know  my  friend 
from  Wyoming  will  affirm  this  for  me, 
that  in  the  last  session  when  we  went 
through  this  exercise  on  the  immigra- 
tion bill,  our  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia, Senator  Hayakawa,  who  is  no 
longer  in  this  body,  offered  an  amend- 
ment on— I  forget  what  the  amend- 
ment was.  as  a  matter  of  fact— it  was 
the  search  warrant  amendment  that 
the  Senator  from  California  offered, 
and  because  of  stacked  votes  it  will 
always  be  this  Senator's  opinion— now. 
I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  will  always  be 
this  Senator's  opinion- that  because 
of  stacked  votes  the  Members  of  this 
body  were  not  here  to  listen  to  the 
debate  when  we  voted  a  day  later  or 
something,  and  I  just  think  this  is  too 
important  an  issue  to  leave  in  this 
fashion.  Is  there  any  way  we  can  come 
to  an  agreement  here  without  stacked 
votes? 

So  that  if  we  wish  to  debate  some  of 
these  amendments  we  could  vote  on 
them  immediately  following  the 
debate  and  not  end  up  putting  the 
vote  over  for  2  or  3  days  and  people 
walking  in  who  have  forgotten  about 
what  the  debate  was  all  about.  I  would 
ask  that  question  of  the  majority 
leader. 

Is  there  any  way  we  could  arrange 
this  unanimous-consent  request  not  to 
have  these  votes  stacked  so  if  we  are 
debating  something  like  the  search 
warrant  amendment,  for  example,  we 
■vW\  vote  on  it  after  the  debate  has 
cleared  the  floor? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  friend  that  the  only  require- 
ment in  this  request,  if  it  is  granted, 
would  be  that  rollcalls  on  Monday 
would  be  stacked.  Otherwise,  today,  or 
tomorrow  if  we  are  in  session  and  I 
guess  during  all  day  on  Tuesday,  they 
would  not  be  stacked.  We  would  vote 
on  them  as  they  were  presented  and  as 
they  occurred. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  we 
have  tried  very  hard  to  woiic  out  an 
arrangement  that  will  suit  the  great- 
est numl>er  of  Senators.  I  understand 
the  Senator's  concern,  but  I  really 
would  hope  that  we  would  not  lose 
this  opportunity  to  deal  with  this 
matter  on  a  weU  organized  basis. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  does  not 
have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Bftr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  cannot 
make  that  point  of  order  without 
having  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAE331.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  for  the  Senator  to  do  that.  Of 


course,  the  Chair  is  right,  it  is  not  in 
order  as  long  as  I  have  the  floor.  But  I 
have  no  desire  to  Interfere  with  the 
Senator's  wishes. 

Agreements  of  this  sort  are  perish- 
able and  amendments  grow  like  mush- 
rooms. If  we  let  this  thing  grow  much 
longer,  there  will  be  so  many  mush- 
rooms on  it  we  will  never  get  it 
through. 

I  am  willing  to  do  this.  I  am  willing 
to  change  the  time  that  we  start  the 
stacked  votes  from  4  o'clock  to  2 
o'clock.  That  would  give  us  2  more 
hours  and  increase  the  likelihood  that 
we  could  execute  all  of  the  stacked 
votes  that  resulted  from  Monday 
before  we  get  to  final  passage  at  10 
o'clock  on  Tuesday.  That  would  help 
some. 

But  I  hope  the  Senator  will  consider 
that  this  is  the  best,  I  think,  we  can  do 
with  it.  I  hope  he  will  not  object  to  the 
request. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Itt.  President,  did  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  ask  in 
his  request  for  the  provision  that 
there  would  be  time  for  discussion? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No,  I  did  not.  but  I 
wish  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  between  the  stacked 
votes  there  be  5  minutes  of  debate  to 
be  equally  divided  in  the  usual  form. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  say  anjrthing  else  now.  I  know 
what  the  majority  leader's  problems 
are.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
amendments  be  included  in  the  time 
agreement  on  S.  529: 

First,  a  Helms  amendment  dealing 
with  striking  title  III,  on  which  there 
will  be  30  minutes  equally  divided; 

Second,  a  Helms  amendment  dealing 
with  national  policy  on  State  public 
education  for  iUegal  aliens  and  their 
dependents,  on  which  there  will  be  30 
minutes  equally  divided; 

Third,  a  Helms  amendment  dealing 
with  eliminating  the  40,000  quota  cell- 
ing and  replacing  it  with  a  20.000 
quota  ceiling,  on  which  there  will  be 
30  minutes  equally  divided; 

Fourth,  a  Helms  amendment  dealing 
with  eliminating  provisions  of  the  bill 
that  allow  Mexico  to  use  the  unused 
quota  from  Canada,  on  which  there 
will  be  30  minutes  equally  divided; 

Fifth,  a  Danforth  amendment  deal- 
ing with  foreign  residency  require- 
ment for  students,  on  which  there  will 
be  20  minutes  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered,  That  at  the  conclusion  of  bUBi- 
ness  on  Thursday,  April  38, 1983.  the  Senate 


temporarily  lay  aside  the  pending  business. 
8.  529  (Order  No.  98).  a  bill  to  revise  and 
refonn  the  Immlgratkm  and  Nationality 
Act,  and  for  other  purpoaes.  and  that  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  8.  539  fol- 
lowing the  disposition  of  S.  Con.  Res.  37 
(Order  No.  99)  or  H.  Con.  Res.  91  (Order  No. 
91),  the  Budget  Resolution. 

Ordered  further.  That  time  on  any 
amendment  in  the  first  degree  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  that  time  on  any 
amendment  In  the  second  degree  shaU  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  c[Mded 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  aitiTthe 
manager  of  the  bill,  provided  thAt  amend- 
ments In  the  second  degree  be  germane  to 
the  subject  matter  of  the  amendments  in 
the  first  degree,  and  that  time  on  any  debat- 
able motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order  which 
is  submitted  or  on  which  the  Chair  enter- 
tains debate  shall  be  limited  to  10  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill: 
Provided,  That  in  the  event  the  manager  of 
the  bill  is  in  favor  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader  or 
his  designee:  Provided  further.  That  no 
amendment  that  is  not  germane  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received,  with 
the  following  exceptions: 

Hawkins  amendment,  dealing  with  100 
percent  reimbursement  (or  immlgraticm 
emergencies,  45  minutes; 

McC^ure  amendment,  dealing  with  INS 
search  warrant  requirements,  30  minutes; 

Tower  amendment,  dealing  with  the  crimi- 
nal sanction  provisions  in  the  bill,  2  hours; 

Wilson  amendment,  dealing  with  perish- 
able commodities,  1  hour. 

Bumpers  amendment,  dealing  with  inves- 
tor preference  provision,  1  hour; 

Eburt  amendment,  dealing  with  asylum,  1 
hour. 

Hart  amendment,  dealing  with  discrimina- 
tion vdth  employer  sanctions,  1  hour 

Kennedy  amendment,  dealing  with 
asylum  Judicial  review,  30  minutes: 

Levin  amendment,  dealing  with  Judicial 
review  of  deportation  or  exclusion.  30  min- 
utes; 

Levin  amendment,  dealing  with  Judicial 
review  of  asylum,  30  minutes: 

Levin  amendment,  dealing  with  Judicial 
review  of  legalization,  30  minutes; 

Levin  amendment,  dealing  with  legaliza- 
tion standards,  30  minutes: 

Levin  amendment,  dealing  with  govern- 
ment anti-discrimination  activities,  30  min- 
utes; 

Cranston  amendment,  dealing  with  modi- 
fying continuous  residency  requirement,  30 
minutes; 

Cranston  amendment,  dealing  with  Judi- 
cial review  on  appeal  of  denial  of  legaliza- 
tion; 30  minutes; 

Oanston  amendment,  dealing  with  estab- 
lishing procedure  for  discrimination  com- 
plaints regarding  employer  sanctions,  30 
minutes; 

Bradley  amendment,  dealing  with  reim- 
bursement to  States  on  expenses  for  imple- 
mentation, 30  minutes; 

Bradley  amendment,  dealing  with  immi- 
gration, 30  minutes; 

Byrd  amendment,  dealing  with  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Labor  Department 
should  re-examine  a  Jan.  4tb  rule-making 
affecting  West  Virginia  fruitgrowers,  30 
minutes: 

Levin  amendment,  dealing  with  modifying 
H-3  program.  30  minutes; 
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ButhUeaton  amendmait,  deallni  with  set- 
ttnc  »  cap  on  lefugees,  SO  mlnuto; 

Miarnlhui  UBcncknent.  desllng  with  for- 
eign studenti.  M  mlnatM: 

HelBB  ameiidment,  deallnc  with  strUdng 
tttle  m.  M  minutes: 

Ha^  uMnkBent,  deallnc  with  national 
poller  on  State  public  education  tat  fflegal 
altaM  and  dependenta.  SO  mlnutea; 

mimi  amendment,  deaUnc  with  40,000 
quota  oeOtaic  belnc  replaeed  by  30,000  oeil- 
taw.  M  mlnutea; 

w«iiiM  amendment,  dealing  with  eliminat- 
ing tranaforing  unused  quota  between 
Mukn  and  Canada.  M  minutes; 

Danf«th  amendment,  dealing  with  for- 
«!■»  inaldrmrT  requirement  for  students,  ao 

Otdered  further.  That  on  the  queatlon  of 
_jage  of  the  said  bQl.  debate  shall  be 
I  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
eontnOed.  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
tmn  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Bfassaehusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  or 
their  dealgneea:  Provided,  That  the  said 
Senators,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from  the 
time  under  their  amtrol  on  the  passage  of 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or 
point  of  order. 

Ordered  further.  That  providing  that  the 
nmalft  resumes  consideration  of  this  bill  no 
later  than  12:00  noon  on  Monday,  May  9, 
1963,  the  vote  on  final  paasage  of  this  bill 
shaD  occur  no  later  than  10:00  pjn.  on  Tues- 
day, May  10, 1983. 

Ordered  further.  That  any  rollcall  votes 
ordered  on  amendments  on  Monday,  May  9, 
1983,  be  stacked  and  occur  in  sequence  start- 
ing at  2:00  pjn.  on  Tuesday.  May  10.  1983. 
with  6  minutes  debate  to  be  in  order  be- 
tween any  such  stacked  votes,  with  the  time 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  of  such  amendment  and  the  manager 
of  the  bill. 
Mr.  BTRD.  WUl  the  majority  leader 

yield?      

Mr.  BAKER.  Gladly. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  who  has  raised  a  legitimate 
queation.  that  the  majority  leader  is 
placed  in  a  situation  by  (X)lleague8  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  want  to  be 
here  when  the  votes  oonir  but  who, 
for  one  reason  or  the  other,  cannot  be 
here  on  Monday.  That  is  exactly  why 
the  majority  leader  is  put  in  that  posi- 
tUm.  I  have  been  put  in  that  position 
before.  It  is  not  the  best  way  to  legis- 
late. But  the  majority  leader  has  pro- 
vided some  time  for  an  explanation  of 
each  amendment  before  it  is  voted  on. 
I  have  seen  these  arrangements 
before  and  I  have  seen  but  few  occa- 
sions in  which  such  time  agreements 
did  not  woA  out  all  right.  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  expressed  it 
well,  that  there  is  say,  30  minutes  on 
an  amendment  and  it  is  not  even 
called  up,  in  many  Instances.  I  have  30 
minutes  on  my  amendment,  for  exam- 
ple. Five  minutes  is  fine  with  me.  I 
hope  that  the  managers  will  accept  my 
amendment,  which  would  require  only 
2  minutes. 

So  they  are  either  not  called  up  or  in 
many  lpiT*^"<^*«  the  full  time  is  not 
taken.  The  majority  leader  has  provid- 
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Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
majority  leader  were  sitting  in  terror, 
you  can  only  imagine  my  trepidation. 

Let  me  Just  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  his  patience.  It  is  an  undenl- 
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ed  for  some  discussion  before  each 
amendment  is  voted  on. 

While  I  share  the  Senator's  con- 
cern:—and  I  think  he  does  a  service  in 
expressing  it— I  do  not  think  these  sit- 


evolve.  in  the  usual  case, 
where  Senators  are  caught  in  the  last 
minute  with  no  time  to  debate  an 
amendmait  It  does  happen  some- 
times, of  course. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  jrield 
tome? 

Mr.  BTRD.  Tes.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor firom  Tennessee  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  I 
am  going  to  do  my  dead  level  best  to 
see  that  the  scenario  he  described  and 
fears  does  not  occur.  He  is  absolutely 
right;  It  could  occiu-  and  it  is  a  chance 
which  we  often  take,  but  I  give  him 
my  solemn  assurance  that  I  am  going 
to  try  to  move  this  biU  along  so  that 
there  is  adequate  time  for  debate 
before  the  stacked  votes  begin  and 
after  the  stacked  votes  begin.  I  am 
convinced  we  can  do  that. 

But  I  want  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
to  know  that  I  do  not  disparage  for 
one  moment  his  concern.  There  are 
risks.  But  there  are  risks  that  you 
have  to  take  if  you  are  going  to  get  a 
controversial  piece  of  legislation  of 
this  sort  through. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader. 
(Mr.  KASTEN  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  manager  that  I  hope  that  a 
number  of  these  amendments  can  be 
disposed  of  because  aU  of  us  have  the 
same  fear  that  we  have  a  big  and  im- 
posing list  here.  There  is  still  time  to- 
night to  do  some  of  them  and  I  hope 
he  will  continue. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Will  the  majority  leader 
jrleld  once  more? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Tes. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  apologize  for  imposing 
upon  him.  There  are  four  amendments 
which  were  not  agreed  to— I  believe 
the  Helms  amendments — and  we  are 
seeldng  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  to  get 
clearance  for  those  four. 

One  other  thing  the  majority  leader 
said  which  I  do  not  believe  he  meant 
to  say.  In  responding  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  he  referred  to  a  possible 
session  on  tomorrow.  I  believe  we  have 
already  gotten  consent  to  go  over  from 
tonight  until  Monday. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Which  was  probably 
the  worst  thing  I  did  t>ecause  I  robbed 
myself  of  the  right  to  have  a  session 
tomorrow.  I  did  not  think  about  it 
imtil  later.  I  do  not  often  admit  mis- 
takes. 

Mr.  BTRD.  The  Senator  does  not 
often  make  mistakes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
does  the  soul  good  to  say  I  made  one. 
But  I  sat  here  in  terror  for  fear  I 
would  not  be  permitted  to  change 
that.  But  now  things  have  worked  out 
weU  and  I  have  learned  a  lesson. 


aUe  patience.  I  do  not  know  how  he 
does  it.  I  was  a  majority  floor  leader 
and  that  is  why  I  am  not  in  that  trade 
any  more.  I  did  get  overly  boisterous 
from  time  to  time  with  my  col- 
leagues—impatient. If  you  will,  unkind, 
pinched. 

I  Just  want  to  say  to  the  minority 
leader  that  I  deeply  appreciate  this.  I 
assure  you  that  I  will  remain  here  on 
May  9  until  you  hammer  the  box 
closed,  until  we  can  deal  with  every 
issue  and  every  amendment. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  I  loiow  the  intensity  of  his  feel- 
ings. He  is  a  spirited  adversary  in 
debate  and  he  will  be  right  here  going 
at  it  again.  I  understand  exactly  the 
depth  of  his  feeling.  I  will  work  with 
him.  I  will  accommodate  him  in  every 
way  that  I  possibly  can. 

Tou  are  seeing  what  has  been  seen 
throughout  the  decade  with  regard  to 
this  legislation.  We  have  a  phrase  for 
It  in  Wyoming.  It  is  like  bear  meat— 
the  more  you  chew  it.  the  bigger  it 
gets.  And  that  is  what  will  happen. 

But  I  wlU  be  here  until  the  last  gong 
is  rung  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  to  try 
to  accommodate  every  single  one  of 
these  concerns,  to  visit  with  the  spon- 
sors, and  to  see  if  we  cannot  make  ac- 
commodations. I  think  you  will  find 
we  will  expedite  the  process  and 
indeed  time  wiU  be  yielded  back  again 
and  again  on  it,  and  that  is  my  hope. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  are 
there  other  amendments? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  We  have  a  Chiles 
amendment. 

AMnrOMKHT  MO.  1318 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  provide  special  authori- 
ties and  procedures  for  the  control  of  im- 
migration emergencies) 
Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  S.  529  and  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 

immediate  consideration^ 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 
clerk  wlU  report. 
The  legislative  clei^  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  c:hilis) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1218. 

yti.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  bottom  of  page  214.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

TITLE  V— IMMIGRATION  EMEROEaiCY 
PROVISIONS  RELATINO  TO  ENTRY 
AND  EXCLUSION 
Sic.  501.  (a)  Chapter  4  of  title  n  of  the 

Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  Is  amend- 


ed by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

"DBCLABATIOa  OP  nOnOSATIOM  BMKKGDICT 

"Sec.  240A  (a)  The  President  may  declare 
an  immigration  emergency  with  respect  to 
any  specifically  designated  foreign  country 
or  countries  or  geographical  area  or  areas,  if 
the  President  determines  that— 

"(1)  a  substantial  number  of  aliens  who 
lack  documents  authorizing  entry  Into  the 
United  States  appear  to  be  ready  to  embark 
or  have  already  embarked  for  the  United 
States,  and  such  aliens  will  travel  from,  or 
are  likely  to  travel  through,  such  foreign 
country  or  coimtrles  or  such  foreign  geo- 
graphical area  or  areas;  and 

"(2)  the  normal  pnx^ures  of  this  Act  or 
the  current  resources  of  the  Service  would 
be  inadequate  to  respond  effectively  to  the 
Influx  of  these  aliens. 

"(b)  Within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  decla- 
ration of  any  Immigration  emergency,  the 
President  shall  inform  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  of  the  reasons 
prompting  the  declaration.  The  President 
shall  cause  the  declaration  to  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble. The  declaration  shall  expire  120  days 
after  its  proclamation,  unless  sooner  termi- 
nated by  the  President.  The  President  may 
extend  the  duration  of  the  declaration  for 
additional  periods  of  120  days  each  by  fol- 
lowing the  same  procedures  set  forth  in  this 
subsection  as  are  provided  for  the  maldng  of 
the  declaration,  if,  in  his  Judgment,  the  con- 
ditions listed  In  sulisection  (a)  continue  to 
exist. 

"EMERGERCT  POWERS  AHD  PHOCXDURKS 

"Sac.  240B.  (a)  Upon  the  declaration  of  an 
immigration  emergency  under  section  240A, 
the  President  may  invoke  the  following 
emergency  powers  and  procedures  with  re- 
spect to  a  country  or  countries  or  a  geo- 
graphical area  or  su-eas  specifically  designat- 
ed under  section  240A: 

"(1)  Any  United  States  vessel,  vehicle,  or 
aircraft,  or  any  other  vessel,  veliicle.  or  air- 
craft which  is  owned  or  operated  by,  char- 
tered to,  or  otherwise  controlled  by  one  or 
more  citizens  or  residents  of  the  United 
States  or  corporations  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  and  which  is  bound  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  for  such  designated  for- 
eign country  or  foreign  geographical  area 
may  be  precluded  from  departing  from  the 
United  States  or  may  be  intercepted  while 
en  route  and  required  to  return  to  the 
United  States  if  feasible  or  to  any  other  rea- 
sonable location  until  such  time  as  it  is  fea- 
sible to  return  to  the  United  States,  or.  If 
appropriate,  allowed  to  proceed  to  any  other 
reasonable  location. 

"(2)  The  arrival  in  the  United  SUtes  of 
any  alien  who  lacks  documents  authorizing 
entry  into  the  United  States  or  who  is  oth- 
erwise inadmissible  and  is  traveling,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  or  through  such  desig- 
nated foreign  country  or  foreign  geographi- 
cal area  may  be  prevented  by  returning  or 
requiring  the  return  of  such  alien  or  any 
vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft  carrying  any  such 
alien  to  such  designated  country  or  area  or 
to  some  other  reasonable  location. 

"(3KA)  The  exclusion  or  admission  to  the 
United  States  of  any  alien,  regardless  of  na- 
tionality, who  is  traveling  or  has  traveled  to 
the  United  States,  directly  or  indirectly. 
from  or  through  such  designated  forei^ 
country  or  foreign  geographical  area  and 
who  is  not  in  possession  of  a  visa  or  other 
entry  document  required  for  admission  to 


the  United  States  by  statute  or  regulation 
may  be  determined  under  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Attorney  General  (whether  by 
regulation  or  otherwise),  and  no  such  alien 
shall  be  presented  for  inquiry  before  a  spe- 
cial inquiry  officer  unless  such  presentation 
is  authorized  by  the  Attorney  General  pur- 
suant to  such  procedures. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  section  208  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al may  establish  by  regulation  or  otherwise 
a  separate  procedure  to  consider  a  claim  for 
asylum  advanced  by  an  alien  whose  admissi- 
bility is  to  t)e  determined  in  accordance  with 
this  paragraph. 

"(C)  Any  alien  found  inadmissible  to  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  the  procedures 
established  by  the  Attorney  General  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  deported  to  the 
country  from  whence  he  came.  If  the  Attor- 
ney General  determines  that  the  alien 
should  not  or  cannot  practicably  be  re- 
moved to  the  country  from  whence  the  alien 
came,  the  Attorney  General  may  dep>ort  the 
alien  to  any  country  described  in  section 
243(a).  without  regard  to  the  designation  of 
the  alien  or  the  order  of  countries  set  forth 
in  section  243(a). 

"(D)  Any  alien  admitted  to  the  United 
States  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  admit- 
ted for  such  time  and  under  such  conditions 
as  may  be  prescril>ed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, including  the  giving  of  a  bond  with  suf- 
ficient surety  in  such  sum  and  containing 
such  conditions  as  the  Attorney  General 
shall  prescribe  to  insure  compliance  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  alien's  ad- 
mission. 

"(E)  No  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
review  the  determination  of  admissibility  or 
nonadmissibility  of.  or  the  determination  of 
any  claim  for  asylum  with  respect  to.  any 
alien  who  is  subject  to  this  paragraph. 

"(4KA)  Every  alien  who  is  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  detained 
pending  a  final  determination  of  admissibil- 
ity or  pending  release  on  parole  or  pending 
deportation  if  the  alien  is  found  excludable, 
unless  an  examining  officer  finds  that  the 
alien  is  clearly  and  beyond  a  doubt  entitled 
to  be  admitted  to  the  United  States.  Such 
detention  shall  l>e  in  any  prison  or  other  de- 
tention facility  or  elsewhere,  whether  main- 
tained by  the  Federal  Government  or  other- 
wise, as  the  Attorney  General  may  direct. 
The  Attorney  General  may  at  any  time 
transfer  an  alien  from  one  place  of  deten- 
tion to  another.  No  alien  shall  be  released 
from  detention  pending  a  final  determliui- 
tion  of  admissibility  or  pending  deportation 
if  the  alien  is  found  excludable,  except  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  prescribe,  including  release  on 
bond. 

"(B)  Any  alien  applying  for  admission 
from  a  foreign  contiguous  territory  may,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General,  be 
required  to  remain  outside  of  the  United 
States  pending  a  final  determination  of  ad- 
missibility. 

"(C)  No  court  shall  review  any  decision  of 
the  Attorney  General  made  pursuant  to  this 
paragraph  to  detain,  to  transfer,  or  to  re- 
lease an  alien,  except  that  any  person  so  de- 
tained may  obtain  review,  in  habeas  corpus 
proceedings,  on  the  question  of  whether 
that  person  falls  within  the  category  of 
aliens  subject  to  detention. 

"(D)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  re- 
lieve a  carrier  or  any  other  person  of  any  li- 
ability, duty,  or  consequences  pertaining  to 
the  detention  of  aliens  which  may  arise 
under  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  or 
other  law. 


"(SXA)  The  President  may  exempt  any  fa- 
cility or  emission  source,  as  the  case  may  be. 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumental- 
ity in  the  executive  branch  from  applicable 
oivlronmental  requirements  pursuant  to 
section  313(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion C^ontrol  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1323(a))  and  sec- 
tion 1447(b)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  300J-6(b)).  section  4  of  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  (42  U.S.C.  4903), 
section  6001  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  6961).  and  section  118(b)  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7418(b)). 

"(B)  If  the  President  finds,  and  transmits 
his  finding  to  the  Congress,  that  an  exemp- 
tion is  necessary  to  respond  to  an  immigra- 
tion emergency,  the  President  may  exempt 
any  facility  or  emission  source  of,  or  any  . 
action  of,  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality in  the  executive  branch 
which  is  directly  and  substantially  related 
to  an  immigration  emergency  from  applica- 
ble requirements  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  4331  et  seq.), 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  (46 
U.S.C.  1451  et  seq.),  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  (16  UJ5.C.  1531  et  seq.),  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Coordination  Act  (16  U.S.C.  661  et 
seq.),  the  Historic  Preservation  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  470  iet  seq.),  and  from  the  applicable 
requirements  of  any  other  Federal,  State,  or 
local  law  which  Is  intended  principally  to 
protect  or  preserve  the  environment,  wild- 
life, or  aspects  of  the  history  or  heritage  of 
the  United  States. 

"(C)  Except  with  respect  to  matters  con- 
cerning the  detention  of  aliens,  an  exemp- 
tion under  this  paragraph  shall  lapse  upon 
termination  of  an  immigration  emergency. 
In  no  event  shall  any  exemption  under  this 
paragraph  be  in  effect  more  than  one  year. 
An  exemption  with  respect  to  matters  con- 
cerning the  detention  of  aliens  shall  be  in 
effect  until  terminated  by  the  President  or 
the  expiration  of  one  year,  whichever  occurs 
first.  During  the  time  period  in  which  an  ex- 
emption applies  the  President  may.  in  his 
discretion,  require  that  a  facility  or  emission 
source  of  any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  nonetheless 
meet  certain  environmental  standards  with- 
out thereby  creating  a  private  right  of* 
action  to  enforce  that  requirement. 

"(bKl)  During  the  existence  of  the  immi- 
gration emergency,  the  I>resident  may  order 
the  closing  or  sealing  of  any  harbor,  port, 
airport,  road  or  any  other  place,  structure 
or  location  which  may  be  used  as  a  point  of 
departure  from  the  United  States  to  such 
designated  foreign  country  or  foreign  geo- 
graphical area,  if  the  President  determines 
such  action  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  ar- 
rival in  the  United  States  of  aliens  who  are 
inadmissible  and  who  are  traveling  from  or 
in  transit  through  such  designated  country 
or  area. 

"(2)  No  person  shall  cause  any  vessel  or 
aircraft  to  depart  from  or  beyond  or  enter 
into  a  closed  or  sealed  harbor,  port,  airport. ' 
road,  place,  structure,  or  location  during  an  ' 
immigration  emergency,  unless  written  per- 
mission has  been  obtained  for  such  depar- 
ture before  the  actual  departure  of  the 
vessel  or  aircraft. 

"(3)  Permission  for  departure  from  or  - 
beyond  or  entry  into  a  closed  or  sealed 
harbor,  port,  airport,  road,  or  any  other 
place,  structure,  or  location  shall  l>e  given 
only  for  such  vessels,  vehicles,  aircraft 
which  are  clearly  shown  not  to  be  destined 
for  a  desigiuited  foreign  country,  or  foreign 
geographical  area.  The  agency  designated 
by  the  President  under  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  shall  prescribe  the  procedures 
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to  be  foUowed  in  requesting  depvture  per- 
w«i—i«n  In  the  alaenoe  of  such  procedures, 
permtaion  may  be  sought  from  sny  scmcy 
directly  taivolTed  In  the  doslnc  or  sealing  of 
the  harbor,  port,  airport,  road,  or  other 
place,  structure  or  location.  A  final  decision 
shall  be  made  on  any  request  for  departure 
permission  within  73  hours  of  the  request, 
unless  the  person  seeking  such  permission 
consents  to  a  longer  period.  If  no  action  is 
taken  on  the  request  within  the  requisite 
period,  the  request  for  departure  permission 
shall  be  deemed  denied. 

"(4)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  review  any 
final  decision  doiying  permission  to  depart 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
except  that  review  may  be  obtained  prior  to 
a  final  admbiistrative  decision  with  respect 
to  any  vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft  If  irrepara- 
ble injury  would  occur  before  a  final  admin- 
istrative decision  could  be  obtained. 

"(C)  The  President  is  authorized  to  reim- 
burse State  and  local  governments  for  all 
costs  incurred  by  such  governments  during 
and  as  a  direct  result  of  an  immigration 
emergency  declared  under  section  340A  (a). 
Including  the  costs  of  providing  medical  as- 
sistance, temporary  housing,  and  other 
emergency  assistance  to  aliens  who  entered 
the  United  States  undetected  or  who  are 
awaiting  immigration  proceeding  and  the 
cost  of  providing  law  enforcement  services 
in  connection  with  such  aliens. 

"(d)  The  President  may  not  delegate  the 
authority  to  initiate  those  emergency 
powers  of  this  section  which  expressly  re- 
quire Presidential  invocation,  except  that 
the  President  may  designate  one  or  more 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
of  section  340C  and  240D.  In  carrying  out 
these  provisions,  such  designated  agency 
may  promulgate  regulations  and  may  re- 
quest assistance  from  any  State  or  local 
agency  or  from  any  civilian  Federal  agency. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
or  any  rule  or  regulation,  the  President  may 
direct  that  any  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  including  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  provide  assist- 
ance to  such  designated  agency.  Any  such 
agency  or  component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  may  assist  In  the  actual 
detention,  removal,  and  transportation  of 
an  alien  to  the  country  to  which  he  is  being 
deported. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  any  agency  or  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  which  is 
requested  or  directed  to  render  assistance  or 
services  during  an  immigration  emergency  is 
authorized  to  stop,  board,  make  arrest  of 
persons.  Inspect,  and  seize  any  vessel,  vehi- 
cle, or  aircraft  which  is  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  or  of  section  340C  or 
340D. 

"(f)  In  providing  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion and  sections  240C  and  240O.  agencies 
shall  have  the  same  authority  as  such  agen- 
cies tiave  for  disaster  relief  under  section 
306  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  (43 
UJ5.C.  5149). 

"(g)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (3)  and 
<4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
continue  to  govern  any  aliens  subject  to 
those  provisions,  regardless  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  immigration  emergency. 

"(h)  The  President  may  direct  the  en- 
forcement of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States,  including  on  the  high  seas. 

"(1)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  relieve 
■ny  carrier  or  any  other  person  of  any  civil 


or  criminal  liability,  duty,  or  consequence 
that  may  arise  from  the  transportation  or 
the  bringing  of  any  alien  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

"TKAVKL  IXSrriCTIOITS  AII9  UCKNSIMO 

"Sk.  a40C.  (a)  Upon  the  declaration  of  an 
immigration  emergency  under  section  340A. 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  cause 
any  United  States  vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft, 
or  any  other  vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft 
which  is  owned  by.  chartered  to,  or  other- 
wise controlled  by  one  or  more  citizens  or 
residents  of  the  United  States  or  corpora- 
tions organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  to  travel  or  be  transported  to  a  for- 
eign country  or  foreign  geographical  area 
designated  under  section  340A  or  to  within 
such  distance  therefrom  as  the  President 
may  specify,  unless  prior  approval  has  been 
obtained  from  an  agency  designated  by  the 
President. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
the  designated  agency  may  by  regulation 
grant  prior  approval,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  it  may  require,  for  travel  to  or 
within  a  specified  distance  of  a  foreign 
coimtry  or  geographical  area  designated 
under  section  340A  for  certain  classes  or  cat- 
egories of  vessels,  vehicles,  and  aircraft.  The 
owner  or  operator  of  any  vessel,  vehicle,  or 
aircraft  not  authorized  by  regulation  to 
travel  to  or  within  a  specified  distance  of  a 
designated  country  or  area  may  apply  to  the 
designated  agency  for  a  license  granting 
permission  for  one  or  more  trips  to  that 
country  or  area.  The  designated  agency 
shall  esUblish  by  regulation  the  procedures 
governing  the  application  for  and  the  ap- 
proval and  revocation  of  such  licenses.  The 
designated  agency  may  authorize  officials  of 
any  other  agency  of  the  United  States  to 
accept  and  transmit  applications  for  licenses 
to  the  designated  agency  or  to  grant  or  deny 
such  licenses  under  standards  established  by 
the  designated  agency. 

"(c)  No  travel  to  or  within  such  distance 
as  the  President  may  specify  from  a  desig- 
nated foreign  country  or  area  shall  be  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (b)  if  it  appears 
that  such  travel  may  result  in  or  contribute 
to  a  violation  of  any  statute  or  regulation 
relating  to  the  immigration  of  aliens  to  the 
United  States. 

"PENALTIES 

"Sec.  340D.  (aXl)  On  or  after  the  day  fol- 
lowing publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
of  the  declaration  of  an  immigration  emer- 
gency, any  vessel,  velilcle.  or  aircraft  in- 
volved in  a  violation  of  section  240B(b)(3)  or 
section  240C(a)  shall  be  forfeited  and  the 
owner,  operator,  and  any  person  causing 
such  vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft  to  be  in- 
volved in  such  violation  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  fine  of  $10,000  for  each  act  in  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  such  vessel,  ve- 
hicle, or  aircraft  involved  in  such  violation 
may  be  forfeited  and  the  owner,  operator,  or 
any  other  person  causing  such  violation 
may  be  subject  to  a  civil  fine  of  $10,000  for 
each  act  in  violation  before  such  date  if 
such  owner,  operator,  or  other  person  had 
actual  knowledge  of  the  declaration  of  an 
immigration  emergency. 

"(3)  All  provisions  of  the  customs  laws  re- 
lating to— 

"(A)  the  seizure,  summary  and  Judicial 
forfeiture,  and  condemnation  of  property, 

"(B)  the  disposition  of  such  property  or 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof, 

"(C)  the  remission  or  mitigation  of  such 
forfeiture,  and 


"(D)  the  compromise  of  claims  and  the 
award  of  compensation  to  informers  In  re- 
spect of  such  forfeitures, 
shall  apply  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  in- 
curred or  alleged  to  have  been  incurred 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  insofar 
as  applicable  and  itot  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  except  that  duties 
imposed  on  customs  officers  or  other  per- 
sons regarding  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of 
property  under  the  customs  laws  may  be 
performed  with  respect  to  seizures  and  for- 
feitures carried  out  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  by  such  officers  or  persons  au- 
thorized for  that  piuiTose  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

"(3)  Whenever  a  conveyance  is  forfeited 
under  this  section  the  Attorney  General 
may— 
"(A)  retain  the  conveyance  for  official  use; 
"(B)  sell  the  conveyance  and  shall  use  the 
proceeds  from  any  such  sale  to  pay  all 
proper  expenses  of  the  proceedings  for  for- 
feiture and  sale,  including  expenses  of  sei- 
zure, maintenance  of  custody,  advertising, 
and  court  costs,  with  the  remaining  pro- 
ceeds, if  any,  turned  over  to  the  United 
States  Treasury; 

"(C)  require  that  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, or  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission if  appropriate  under  section  484(1) 
of  title  40,  United  States  Code,  take  custody 
of  the  conveyance  and  remove  it  for  disposi- 
tion in  accordance  with  law,  or 

"(D)  dispose  of  the  conveyance  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
petition  of  remission  or  mitigation  of  for- 
feiture granted  by  the  Attorney  General. 

"(4)  In  all  suits  or  actions  brought  for  the 
forfeiture  of  any  conveyance  seized  under 
this  section,  where  the  conveyance  is 
claimed  by  any  person,  the  burden  of  proof 
shall  lie  upon  such  claimant  if  probable 
cause  shall  be  first  shown  for  the  Institution 
of  such  suit  or  action,  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
court. 

"(b)  On  or  after  the  day  following  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register  of  the  declara- 
tion of  an  immigration  emergency,  any 
person  who  knowingly  engages  or  attempts 
to  engage  in  any  conduct  prohibited  by  the 
terms  of  section  240B(bK2)  or  section 
240C(a)  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  $50,000  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years,  or 
both,  for  each  prohibited  act,  except  that 
the  owner,  operator,  or  any  other  person 
causing  a  violation  of  such  section  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $50,000  or 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
five  years,  or  both,  for  each  prohibited  act 
before  such  date  if  such  owner,  operator,  or 
other  person  had  actual  knowledge  of  the 
declaration  of  an  immigration  emergency. 

"(c)  Any  alien  who  willfully  violates  a  con- 
dition of  his  admission  under  section  240B 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

"(d)  The  requirements  and  sanctions  im- 
posed by  tills  section  shall  be  in  addition  to 
those  set  forth  by  other  provisions  of  law. 

"(e)  Violations  of  any  provisions  of  this 
Act  committed  during  the  immigration 
emergency  may  be  investigated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Service, 
the  Coast  Guard,  or  any  component  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law  or  any  rule  or 
regulation,  assistance  in  investigating  or  en- 
forcing this  section  may  be  provided,  with 


the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General,  by 
any  agency  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  or  may  be 
provided  by  any  State  or  local  agency. 
"Diruiiiioira 

"Sec.  340E.  As  used  in  sections  240A 
through  340D— 

"(1)  the  term  'agency'  includes  any  execu- 
tive department  and  components  thereof. 
Government  corporation.  Government  con- 
trolled corporation,  or  other  establishment 
In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
(including  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent), or  any  Independent  regulatory 
agency; 

"(3)  the  term  'aircraft'  means  any  air- 
plane, helicopter,  glider,  balloon,  blimp,  or 
other  craft  or  structure  capable  of  being 
used  as  a  means  of  transportation  in  the  air, 

"(3)  the  term  'vehicle'  means  any  automo- 
bile, motorcycle,  bus,  truck,  cart,  train,  or 
other  device  or  structure  capable  of  being 
used  as  a  means  of  transportation  on  land: 

"(4)  the  term  'vessel'  means  any  ship, 
boat,  buge,  submarine,  raft,  or  other  craft 
or  structure  capable  of  being  used  as  a 
means  of  transportation  on,  under,  or  imme- 
diately above  the  water,  and 

"(5)  the  phrase  'United  States  vessel,  vehi- 
cle, or  aircraft'  include  any  vessel,  vehicle. 
or  aircraft  documented,  registered,  licensed, 
or  numbered  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  item  relating  to  section  340 
the  foUowlng  new  items: 

"Sec.  340A.  Declaration  of  immigration 
emergency. 

"Sec.  240B.  Emergency  powers  and  proce- 
dures. 

"Sec  340C.  Travel  restrictions  and  licens- 
ing. 

"Sec.  240D.  PenalUes. 

"Sec.  340E.  DefiniUons.". 

ITHLAWrtn.  BXnCGIHG  or  AUEHS  INTO  UHITED 
STATES 

Sec.  503.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  273  (8 
U.S.C.  1323(b))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
"$1,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■$3,000"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Such  sums  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the 
vessel  or  aircraft  involved  in  a  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  such  vessel  or  aircraft  may  be  li- 
beled therefore  in  the  appropriate  United 
States  court.  Pending  the  determination  of 
liability  to  the  payment  of  such  sums  or 
while  such  sums  remain  unpaid,  such  vessel 
or  aircraft  may  be  denied  clearance,  or  sum- 
marily seized,  or  both,  unless  a  deposit  is 
made  of  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  such 
sums  or  of  a  bond  with  sufficient  surety  to 
secure  the  payment  thereof  satisfactory  to 
the  Attorney  General.". 

» sPEcnoii  BT  nanosATioH  omcas 
Sac.  503.  Section  235(b)  (8  U.S.C.  1225(b)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bXl)  Unless  an  immigration  emergency 
has  been  declared,  an  immigration  officer 
shall  inspect  each  alien  who  is  required  to 
have  documentation  seeking  entry  to  the 
United  States  and  shall  make  a  determina- 
tion on  each  alien's  admissibility. 

"(2)  The  decision  of  the  immigration  offi- 
cer on  admissibility  of  an  alien  shall  be  final 
and  not  subject  to  further  agency  review  or 
to  Judicial  review,  if  the  immigration  officer 
determines  an  alien  to  be  an  alien  crewman, 
a  stowaway  under  section  273(d)  of  this  Act, 


or  an  alien  who  does  not  present  documen- 
tary evldaiee  of  United  States  citizenship, 
or  lawful  admission  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, or  a  visa  or  other  entry  document,  or 
a  certificate  of  identity  issued  under  section 
380(b)  to  support  a  claim  of  admissibility. 

"(3)  Any  alien  not  excluded  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  who  does  not 
appear  to  the  examining  immigration  offi- 
cer to  be  clearly  and  beyond  a  doubt  enti- 
tled to  admission  shall  be  detained  for  fur- 
ther inquiry  by  a  special  inquiry  officer 
under  section  2S6.". 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPBOPXIATIONS 

Sac.  5<M.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  sections  240A  through  340E  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  including 
amounts  necessary  to  reimburse  State  and 
local  governments  under  section  340B(c). 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  section 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

On  page  3,  in  the  table  of  contents.  Insert 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  405,  the 
following: 
TITLE  V— IMMIGRA'nON  EMEROENCT? 

Sec.  501.  Provisions  relating  to  entry  and  ex- 
clusion. 

Sec.  502.  Unlawful  bringing  of  aliens  into 
United  States. 

Sec.  503.  Inspection  by  immigration  officers. 

Sec.  504.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  S.  529.  the  Immigra- 
tion Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1983 
which  would  give  explicit  powers  to 
the  U.S.  Government  for  immigration 
emergencies. 

In  1980,  my  State  of  Florida  experi- 
enced a  crisis  which  stlU  burdens  the 
State  and  its  people.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  influx  of  illegal  aliens 
which  began  in  1980  with  the  mass  mi- 
gration of  Cubans  and  the  Mariel 
boatlift.  In  Just  the  first  5  months, 
over  125,000  Cubans  had  arrived  re- 
questing political  asylum  in  the  United 
States.  As  the  flotilla  continued, 
Castro  forced  upon  us  thousands  of  in- 
mates from  Cuban  prisons  and  mentad 
hospitals.  The  lack  of  n.S.  policy  re- 
sulted in  chaos,  confusion,  and  the 
overwhelmingly  burden  of  assisting 
thousands  of  homeless.  Jobless,  and 
hungry  refugees. 

In  1981,  the  Cuban  influx  had 
slowed  but  an  increasing  number  of 
Haitian  illegal  aliens  began  making 
their  way  to  Florida.  At  one  point,  as 
many  as  3,000  Haitians  landed  on  a 
Florida  beach  and  immediately 
claimed  asylum.  The  Haitians  brought 
many  children,  pregnant  women,  and 
many  with  contagious  diseases.  The 
impact  on  south  Florida  was  critical. 
Overburdened  by  the  Cuban  crisis,  the 
added  responsibility  of  caring  for  the 
thousands  of  Haitians  was  beyond 
their  capacity.  But,  once  again  the 
Federal  Government  was  unable  to  re- 
spond. 

Yes,  Floridians  called  this  an  emer- 
gency. 

Tes,  Floridians  called  this  a  crisis— it 
was  a  disaster  in  their  minds. 


Hospitals  suffered  immensely  from 
the  overflow  of  patients,  many  with 
contagious  diseases.  One  out  of  four 
births  at  Jackson  Memorial  Hospital 
was  a  Haitian  entrant.  Tet,  many  of 
the  alien  patients  had  no  money  and 
certainly  no  health  insurance. 

Schools  were  strained  beyond  capac- 
ity—language barriers  and  cultural  dif- 
ferences were  great  obstacles  to  teach- 
ers as  well  as  to  the  children.  It  was  es- 
timated that  an  additional  $18  million 
was  spent  to  accommodate  the  refugee 
children's  needs. 

The  availability  of  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income housing  was  lacking  even 
before  the  mass  influx  of  aliens.  Refu- 
gees had  to  resort  to  tent  cities  or  sev- 
eral families  in  small  i^MUtments. 

Unemployment  skjrrocketed- most 
of  the  refugees  were  Jobless,  many  un- 
skilled and  non-E:ngUsh  speaking. 
Competition  for  Jobs  with  citizens 
grew  very  bitter. 

Crime  rose  significantly— many  of 
the  undesirables  Castro  thrust  upon 
us  were  criminals  and  the  mentally  ill. 
Crime  rose  by  25  percent.  Miami  was 
soon  dubbed  the  crime  caipital  of  the 
United  States.  Jails,  courts,  and  deten- 
tion centers  were  overcrowded  almost 
overnight. 

A  sudden  increase  in  population  is 
difficult  for  any  community  to  accom- 
modate. But  when  the  sudden  masses 
are  Jobless,  homeless,  ill,  and  bewil- 
dered, then  it  is  a  crisis. 

Yet,  the  Federal  Government  felt 
powerless  to  act  in  many  instances. 
There  are  those  who  would  argue  that 
the  President  does  not  need  congres- 
sional authorization  to  declare  an 
emergency  and  act  during  such  crises. 
They  would  argue  that  his  implied 
powers  in  the  Constitution  and  the  in- 
herent powers  of  the  Office  allow  the 
President  to  act  during  such  critical 
times. 

Over  the  years.  Presidents  have  ex- 
ercised these  inherent  powers  to  dif- 
ferent degrees  during  emergency  situa- 
tions. A  Senate  report  on  national 
emergencies  points  out  that  Presidents 
such  as  Lincoln  and  Teddy  Roosevelt 
believed  in  the  extreme  limit  of  inher- 
ent powers  and  took  bold  actions 
before  congressional  approval.  Lincoln 
increased  the  military  and  size  of  the 
fleet  and  ordered  a  bl(x:kade  before  he 
even  called  a  special  session  of  the 
Congress. 

Then  there  was  Woodrow  Wilson 
who  sought  congressional  approval 
before  almost  every  action  he  took 
with  regards  to  World  War  I. 

The  State  of  Florida  cannot  afford 
another  President  of  the  Wilson  per- 
suasion who  would  hesitate  to  act  in 
the  face  of  an  immigration  emergency.  . 
With  the  implied  powers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, the  inherent  powers  of  the 
Office,  and  congressional  authority,  a 
President  would  not  have  to  hesitate 
to  respond  (luickly  and  efficiently  to  a 
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man  migration.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
my  legislation— to  give  explicit  powers 
to  act  when  an  immigration  emergen- 
cy is  declved. 

Specifically,  my  amendment  allows 
the  President  to  declare  an  immigra- 
tion emergency  If  a  substantial 
number  of  undocumented  aliens  are 
about  to  embark,  or  have  embarked, 
for  the  United  States,  and  in  his  Judg- 
ment, additional  resources  and  proce- 
diures  are  needed  to  respond.  Within 
48  hours,  the  President  must  notify 
the  Congress  about  the  declaration 
and  the  Justification  for  such  action. 

The  emergency  period  would  be  for 
120  days  or  less  if  the  President  so  de- 
termines to  terminate  the  status.  The 
emergency  could  also  be  extended  for 
an  additional  120  days. 

The  President,  during  the  emergen- 
cy, would  have  the  authority  to  re- 
strict departures  of  U.S.  registered 
crafts  or  interdict  such  crafts,  bound 
for  countries  or  areas  designated  as 
prohibited  targets  in  the  emergency 
declaration.  In  addition,  the  President 
may  order  the  sealing  of  particular 
harbors,  ports,  airports,  and  roads 
which  may  be  used  as  points  of  depar- 
ture. However,  conveyances  not  in- 
volved in  immigration  trafficking,  can 
be  authorized  to  leave  the  temporary 
closed  staging  points  by  obtaining  a 
permit  from  the  appropriate  agency. 

The  owner  or  operator  of  a  vessel, 
vehicle,  or  airplane  which  causes  the 
craft  to  leave  the  designated  restricted 
areas  shall  be  fined  $10,000  and  shall 
forfeit  the  craft  used  in  the  travel. 
Any  person  who  knowingly  partici- 
pates in  the  prohibited  activities  speci- 
fied in  the  emergency  declaration 
shall  be  charged  with  a  felony  and 
fined  up  to  $50,000  or  a  5-year  sen- 
tence, or  both. 

Under  an  emergency  declaration,  the 
President  may  direct  all  divisions  of 
the  armed  services  to  provide  assist- 
ance. Such  assistance  can  include 
interdiction,  inspection,  and  seizure  of 
crafts  and  the  detention,  transporta- 
tion, and  removal  of  illegal  aliens. 

Under  my  amendment,  any  alien 
who  arrives  in  the  United  States  with- 
out proper  docimientation  could  be 
simunarily  excluded  from  entering  if 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  legitimate 
asylum  claim. 

Any  alien  found  to  be  ineligible  for 
entry  shall  be  deported  to  the  country 
from  which  he  came,  or  a  third  coun- 
try. 

Those  aliens  found  to  have  claim  to 
asylum  shall  be  detained  or  paroled  in 
accordance  with  directives  of  the  At- 
torney General.  No  alien  found  to  be 
excludable  shall  be  released  from  de- 
tention unless  the  Attorney  General 
so  directs. 

Finally,  my  amendment  authorizes 
funding  for  Federal  startup  costs  and 
for  reimbursement  for  the  costs  in- 
curred by  State  and  local  governments 
during  a  declared  emergency. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE  Apnl  28,  1983 

Mr.  President.  I  am  forced  to  Intro-  need  for  legislation  clarifying  and  de- 
duce this  amendment  agaJn  this  y^ar  fining  the  President's  authority  in  the 
because  I  believe  the  need  is  still  cru-    event  of  an  immigration  emergency. 


April  28, 1983 
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cial,  even  after  the  administration  has 
developed  a  contingency  plan  for  im- 
migration emergencies— a  plan  based 
on  current  law.  The  administration 
contends,  and  I  agree,  that  there  are 
specific  powers  needed  during  an  im- 
migration emergency  for  which  there 
is  no  current  authority.  But  they  have 
been  agreeing  to  this  need  for  a  long 
time— and  agreeing  is  a  far  cry  from 
producing. 

In  1981.  Attorney  General  Smith 
testifying  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy 
states  that  the  I>resident  needed  "spe- 
cial legal  authorities  in  the  event  of  a 
declared  immigration  emergency." 

In  1982,  INS  Commissioner  Nelson 
told  the  subcommittee  that  "supple- 
mental legislation"  is  needed  as  the 
ambiguity  in  the  existing  authorities 
"could  foster  needless,  time-consimiing 
litigation  and  hesitation  which,  in 
some  cases,  might  interfere  with  the 
government's  taking  necessary  action 
which  is  believed  ,  >  be  authorized." 

In  the  administration's  memo  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  last  year,  which 
outlined  the  existing  authorities  for  a 
contingency  plan  for  immigration 
emergencies,  the  administration  stated 
that  "it  Is  the  firm  Judgment  of  the 
administration  that  there  remains  a 
serious  need  to  provide  the  President 
with  special  legal  authorities  in  the 
event  of  a  delcared  immigration  emer- 
gency." 

When  the  Deputy  Associate  General 
briefed  me  this  year  on  the  adminis- 
tration's contingency  plan,  she  ex- 
pressed the  need  for  additional  au- 
thorities, and  for  Federal  startup 
funds. 

The  admissions  of  the  administra- 
tion and  other  legal  advisers  to  the  in- 
adequacies of  the  contingency  plan  in 
several  areas  leaves  me  with  great  con- 
cern. As  I  have  stated  over  and  over 
again,  with  the  warfare  and  economic 
turmoil  simmering  throughout  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  raribbean,  there 
is  a  very  good  possibility  that  a  mass 
migration  could  again  occur.  It  is  true 
that  we  have  one  Coast  Guard  cutter 
with  interdiction  authorities  in  the 
windward  passage  of  Haiti.  This  one 
cutter  is  going  to  be  defenseless  if  a 
major  influx  occurs  from  the  Bahamas 
where  thousands  of  Haitians  are 
camped  in  tent  cities  awaiting  passage 
into  the  United  States.  The  one  cutter 
will  be  unable  to  stop  traffic  from  El 
Salvador  and  Nicaragua.  And,  this 
cutter  cannot  detect  persons  leaving 
from  Cuban  ports  and  airports.  We 
need  a  plan  in  place  that  will  guaran- 
tee that  the  President  has  the  author- 
ity he  needs  to  prevent  another  immi- 
gration emergency. 

That  is  why  I  am  introducing  this 
amendment  today.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  recognize  the  tremendous 


and  that  they  will  support  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  speaks  on  a  very  important 
issue.  He  has  proposed  these  amend- 
ments. He  has  discussed  emergency 
powers.  Perhaps  in  the  spirit  of  accel- 
erating the  debate,  let  me  share  with 
him  that  I  have  a  deep  interest  in  the 
emergency  powers  legislation.  As  the 
Senator  and  I  have  both  indicated,  the 
administration  is  sending  up  a  new 
proposal  and  we  would  have  this  pro- 
posal as  welL 

Let  me  assure  the  Senator  that  I  will 
hold  hearings  on  the  issue  of  emergen- 
cy powers  and  agree  to  hold  a  subcom- 
mittee markup  on  emergency  powers 
before  the  August  recess.  We  will  proc- 
ess this  legislation  of  the  Senator  and 
the  most  recent  administration  pro- 
posal. 

Then  with  regard  to  the  antismug- 
gling  issue,  we  could  eliminate  a  provi- 
sion or  two  of  the  "encouraging  or  in- 
ducing" language  there.  I  think  there 
Is  too  much  danger  there,  perhaps,  of 
an  unintentional  violation.  If  we 
remove  the  provision  for  the  use  of 
local  law  enforcement,  substituting  in- 
stead a  provision  for  the  use  of  State 
law  enforcement  officers  but  only  as 
specifically  designated  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  then  that  could  be  con- 
sidered. 

I  would  say  to  you  that  it  has  been  a 
great  concern  of  the  full  committee, 
though  I  do  not  believe  it  was  ever  ad- 
dressed on  the  floor,  that  as  long  as  we 
do  not  have  municipal  and  county  law 
enforcement  officials  involved,  then 
we  remove  a  great  fear  from  those  in 
the  Hispanic  commimity. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  "specifical- 
ly designated  State  law  enforcement 
officers"  would  only  be  able  to  assist 
with  the  general  antismuggling  and 
not  with  the  other  parts  of  immigra- 
tion enforcement.  Still  we  have  a  very 
serious  problem  here,  and  the  Sena- 
tor's amendments  address  it  very  well. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  remarks.  I  think  he  gathered  I 
was  warming  up  on  my  subject. 

I  agree  to  withdraw  the  amendment 
on  emergency  powers  at  the  request  of 
the  Senator.  I  accept  his  agreement  to 
hold  hearings,  if  necessary,  but  to  fur- 
ther mark  up  the  emergency  powers 
legislation  sometime  this  spring. 

I  hope  that  the  administration 
quickly  gets  their  emergency  powers 
proposal  over  here  so  that  it  can  be 
considered  also. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  withdraw  that 
amendment  with  the  understanding 
that  action  wiU  be  forthcoming  soon. 


The   PRESIDINa   OFFICER, 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

AMonmsiiT  HO.  iai9 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  prevent  the  unauthor- 
ized entry  into,  and  the  transportation  to 
and  within,  the  United  SUtes  of  Illegal 
aU«)8) 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
my  amendment  to  S.  529  which  would 
build  upon  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Act  to  strengthen  the  law 
against  bringing  in  or  harboring  illegal 
aliens.  My  amendment  stiffens  the 
penalties  against  smuggling  of  people 
into  the  United  States,  and  more  clear- 
ly details  the  criminal  activities  associ- 
ated with  smuggling.  I  ask  for  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  that  amendment. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Crob) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1219. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Beginnlns  on  page  119  with  line  11,  strike 
out  all  through  line  25  on  iMge  120  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sac.  112.  Section  274  (8  n.S.C.  1334)  ia 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  274.  (a)  Any  person  who,  knowingly 
or  in  reckless  disregard  of  the  fact  that  an 
alien  has  not  received  prior  official  authori- 
zation to  come  to,  enter,  or  reside  in  the 
United  States,  brings  to  or  attempts  to  bring 
to  the  United  States  in  any  manner  whatso- 
ever, such  alien,  regardless  of  any  official 
action  which  may  later  l>e  taken  with  re- 
spect to  such  alien  shall,  for  each  transac- 
tion constituting  a  violation  of  this  subsec- 
tion, regardless  of  the  number  of  aliens  in- 
volved, be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  man- 
datory fine  of  $2,500,  the  imposition  of 
which  shall  not  be  suspended  by  the  court, 
and,  in  the  court's  discretion,  may  be  pun- 
ished by  an  additional  fine  of  not  more  than 
$2,500  for  each  such  alien  in  respect  to 
whom  any  violation  of  this  paragraph 
occurs  or  by  Imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  under  subsection  (a),  com- 
mits— 

"(Da  second  offense, 

"(2)  an  offense  done  for  the  purpose  of 
commercial  advantage  or  private  financial 
gain, 

"(3)  an  offense  in  whkh  the  alien  Is  not 
upon  arrival  immediately  brought  and  pre- 
sented to  an  appropriate  immigration  offi- 
cial, or 

"(4)  an  offense  during  which  the  offender 
or  the  alien  with  the  knowledge  of  the  of- 
fender makes  any  false  or  misleading  state- 
ment or  engages  in  any  act  or  conduct  In- 
tended to  mislead  any  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States, 

shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  upon  convic- 
tion shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both,  for  each 
alien  in  respect  to  whom  any  violation  of 
this  subsection  occurs. 
"(c)  Any  person  who— 


"(1)  knowinily  or  having  reason  to  know 
that  a  person  is  an  alien,  brings  to  or  at- 
tempts to  bring  to  the  United  States  in  any 
manner  whatsoever  su^  perHO  at  a  place 
other  than  a  designated  port  of  entry  or 
place  other  than  aa  designated  by  the  Com- 
missioner, regardless  of  whether  such  alien 
has  received  prior  official  authorization  to 
come  to,  enter,  or  reside  in  the  United 
States  and  regardless  of  any  future  official 
action  which  may  be  takm  with  respect  to 
such  alien. 

"(2)  knowingly  or  in  reckless  disregard  of 
the  fact  that  an  alien  has  come  to,  entered, 
or  remains  in  the  United  States  in  violation 
of  law.  transports,  or  moves  or  attempts  to 
transport  or  move  such  alien  within  the 
United  States  by  means  of  transportation  or 
otherwise,  in  furtherance  of  such  violation 
of  law,  or 

"(3)  knowingly  or  in  reckless  disregard  of 
the  fact  that  an  alien  has  come  to.  entered, 
or  renudns  in  the  United  States  in  violation 
of  law,  conceals,  harbors,  or  shields  from  de- 
tection such  alien  in  any  place,  including 
any  building  or  any  means  of  tranqx>rta- 
tion. 

shall  be  giiilty  of  a  felony  and,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  pimished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both,  for 
each  alien  in  respect  to  whom  any  violation 
of  this  sulxectlon  occurs.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  employment  (including  the 
usual  and  normal  practices  incident  to  em- 
ployment) shall  not  be  deemed  to  constitute 
harboring. 

"(dXl)  Any  conveyance,  including  any 
vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft,  which  has  been, 
is  being,  or  is  intended  to  be  used  in  the 
commission  of  a  violation  of  subsection  (a), 
(b),  or  (c)  shall  be  seized  and  subject  to  for- 
feiture, except  that^ 

"(A)  no  conveyance  used  by  any  person  as 
a  common  carrier  shall  be  forfeited  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  If  the  offense 
occurs  when  the  conveyance  is  being  used  In 
the  business  as  a  common  carrier  unless  the 
owner,  operator,  or  other  person  in  charge 
of  the  conveyance  at  the  time  of  the  offense 
was  a  consenting  party  or  privy  to  the  ille- 
gal act:  and 

"(B)  no  conveyance  shall  be  forfeited 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  if  the 
offense  occurred  while  such  conveyance  was 
unlawfully  in  the  possession  of  a  person 
other  than  the  owner  in  violation  of  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
SUte. 

"(2)  Any  conveyance  subject  to  seizure 
under  this  section  may  be  seized  without  a 
warrant  if  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
the  conveyance  has  been,  is  being,  or  is  in- 
tended to  be  used  in  a  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (a),  (b),  or  (c)  and  circumstances  exist 
where  a  warrant  Is  not  constitutionally  re- 
quired. 

"(3)  All  provisions  of  the  customs  laws  re- 
lating to— 

"(A)  the  seizure,  summary  and  Judicial 
forfeiture,  and  condemnation  of  property, 

"(B)  the  disposition  of  such  property  or 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof, 

"(C)  the  remission  or  mitigation  of  such 
forfeiture,  and 

"(D)  the  compromise  of  claims  and  the 
award  of  compensation  to  informers  in  re- 
spect of  such  forfeitures, 
shall  apply  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  In- 
curred or  alleged  to  have  been  incurred 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  insofar 
as  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  except  that  duties 
Imposed  or  customs  officers  or  other  per- 


sons regarding  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of 
property  under  the  customs  laws  may  be 
perf  onned  with  respect  to  BetzuTe  and  for- 
feitures carried  out  under  the  provislonB  of . 
this  section  by  such  officers  or  persons  au- 
thorised for  that  purpose  by  the  Attorney 
OeneraL 

"(4)  Whenever  a  omveyance  is  forfeited 
under  this  section  the  Attorney  Ocneral 
may — 

"(A)  retain  the  conveyance  for  official  use; 

"(B)  sell  the  conveyance,  in  which  case 
the  proceeds  from  any  such  sale  shall  lie 
used  to  pay  all  proper  expenses  of  the  pro- 
ceedings for  forfeiture  and  sale,  including 
expenses  of  seizure,  maintenance  of  custo- 
dy, advertising,  and  court  costs; 

"(C)  require  that  the  General  Servioes  Ad- 
ministration, or  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission if  appropriate  under  section  484(i) 
of  tlUe  40,  United  States  Code,  take  custody 
of  the  conveyance  and  remove  it  for  disposi- 
tion in  accordance  with  law;  or 

"(D)  dispose  of  the  conveyance  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
petition  of  remission  or  mitigation  of  for- 
feiture granted  by  the  Attorney  General. 

"(5)  In  all  suits  or  actions  brought  for  the 
forfeiture  of  any  conveyance  seized  under 
this  section,  where  the  conveyance  ia 
claimed  by  any  person,  the  burden  of  proof 
shall  lie  upon  such  claimant,  except  that 
probable  cause  shall  be  first  shown  for  the 
institution  of  such  suit  or  action,  to  be 
Judged  of  by  the  court.  In  determining 
whether  probable  cause  exists,  any  of  the 
following  items  of  evidence  shall  be  prima' 
facie  evidence  of  the  presumption  that  an 
alien  involved  in  the  alleged  violation  had 
not  received  prior  official  authorization  to 
come  to,  enter,  or  reside  in  the  United 
States  or  that  such  alien  tiad  come  to,  en- 
tered, or  remained  in  the  United  States  in 
violation  of  law: 

"(A)  Records  of  any  Judicial  or  adminis- 
trative proceeding  in  wtiich  ttiat  alien's 
status  was  an  issue  and  in  which  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  alien  had  not  received 
prior  official  authorization  to  come  to, 
enter,  or  reside  in  the  United  States  or  that 
such  alien  had  come  to,  entered,  or  re- 
mained in  the  United  States  in  violation  of 
law; 

"(B)  Official  records  of  the  Service  or  of 
the  Department  of  State  showing  that  the 
alien  had  not  received  prior  authorization  to 
come  to,  enter,  or  reside  In  the  United 
States  or  had  come  to,  entered,  or  remained 
in  the  United  States  in  violation  of  law;  and 

"(C)  Testimony,  by  an  Immigration  officer 
having  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning that  alien's  status^  that  such  alien 
had  not  received  prior  authorization  to 
come  to,  enter,  or  reside  in  the  United 
States  or  had  come  to,  entered,  or  remained 
in  the  United  States  In  violation  of  law. 

"(6)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Serv- 
ice designated  by  the  Attorney  General. 
either  individually  or  as  a  member  of  a 
class,  and  all  other  Federal  officers  whose 
duty  it  is  to  enforce  criminal  laws  and  those 
State  officers  whose  duty  It  is  to  enforce 
criminal  laws  and  who  have  been  specifical- 
ly designated  by  the  Attorney  General  shall 
have  authority  to  make  any  arrest  for  a  vio- 
lation of  any  provision  of  this  section.". 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  specifi- 
cally, the  legislation  would  charge  a 
person  bringing  an  Illegal  alien  into 
this  country  with  a  misdemeanor  pun- 
ishable by  a  $2,500  fine  per  alien  or  a 
1-year  Imprisonment;  or  both. 
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A  person  charged  with  a  second  of- 
fense, or  for  bringing  in  an  alien  for 
commercial  or  financial  gain,  would  be 
charged  with  a  felony,  fined  up  to 
$10,000  per  alien  or  a  5-year  imprison- 
ment, or  both. 

Anyone  who  transports,  conceals, 
harbors  or  shields  an  illegal  alien, 
would  be  charged  with  a  felony,  fined 
up  to  $10,000  per  alien  and  receive  a  5- 
year  sentence  per  alien,  or  both. 

Under  my  amendment,  any  con- 
veyance used  in  the  transporting  of  an 
illegal  alien  would  be  subject  to  sei- 
zure and  forfeiture  as  now  allowed 
under  customs  and  drug  enforcement 
law.  The  burden  of  proof  would  be  put 
on  the  suspect  to  demonstrate  his  in- 
nocence and  reclaim  his  vehicle,  if  ap- 
propriate. Under  current  immigration 
law.  the  INS  bears  the  burden  of 
proof,  and  must  show  that  the  person 
in  charge  of  the  conveyance  is  a  con- 
senting party  in  crime,  before  the  ve- 
hicle can  be  forfeited.  In  addition,  the 
INS  currently  bears  the  financial  and 
administrative  costs.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  no  other  law  enforce- 
ment agency  is  subject  to  such  liabil- 
ity. 

The  final  provision  of  my  amend- 
ment is  one  that  I  feel  is  most  crucial 
to  an  effective  curtailment  of  smug- 
gling. My  legislation  expressly  gives 
Federal  and  those  State  law  enforce- 
ment officials  designated  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  as  well  as  INS  personnel 
the  authority  to  arrest  persons  sus- 
pected of  transporting  or  harboring  an 
illegal  alien.  The  current  authority  al- 
lowing only  INS  to  make  such  arrests 
has  impeded  efforts  to  detect,  detain 
and  arrest  those  bivolved  in  the  smug- 
gling or  harboring  of  illegal  aliens. 
Often,  it  is  the  Coast  Guard  and  law 
enforcement  officers  who  first  detect 
alien  smugglers.  Under  current  prac- 
tice,  these   officials  can  only  report 
such  spottings  to  the  INS  under  an 
agreement  of  cooperation.  It  is  often  a 
gamble  whether  or  not  INS  officials 
will  have  the  capability  to  follow  up 
the  detection  report.  We  have  encour- 
aged and  legislated  such  cooperation 
against   drug   smuggling   and   it   has 
been  effective.  The  Executive  order  al- 
lowing the  Coast  Guard  to  interdict 
boats  carrying  Haitians  bound  for  the 
United  States  has  also  been  effective.  I 
believe  that  the  existence  of  people 
smuggling  has  become  so  widespread 
that  it  necessitates  an  expanded  au- 
thority for  stopping  the  perpetrators. 

Bfr.  President,  Senator  Simpson's 
bill  does  stengthen  the  current  law's 
section  regarding  penalties  and  en- 
forcement against  the  smuggling  of 
aliens.  However,  I  feel  that  section  112 
of  S.  529  addresses  chiefly  the  U.S. 
court  decision— United  States  against 
Anayar-whlch  followed  the  Cuban  flo- 
tilla into  Florida  in  1980.  In  Anaya  the 
court  ruled  that  the  current  immigra- 
tion law  only  prohibits  siureptitious 
entries.     Those     who     assisted     the 


Cubans  into  Florida  during  the  flotilla 
did  not  attempt  surreptitious  entries 
but  conveyed  the  Cubans  in  public 
demonstrations.  Therefore,  according 
to  the  court  those  who  assisted  the 
Cubans  were  not  in  violation  of  the 
law. 

I  commend  Senator  Simpson  for  ad- 
dressing this  case.  However,  since  the 
days  of  the  flotilla  and  Haitian  influx 
we  have  witnessed  the  expansion  of 
large-scale  smuggling  operations 
which  bring  thousands  of  illegal  aliens 
into  the  United  States  by  air,  sea,  and 
land.  "People  smxiggling"  has  become 
a  multimillion  dollar  business  in  South 
America,  the  Caribbean,  and  south 
Florida.  At  least  14  major  organiza- 
tions have  been  identified  in  south 
Florida  which  operate  or  assist  in  the 
smuggling  of  aliens  for  a  substantial 
price.  Similar  operations  in  Central 
America  and  the  Bahamas  are  even 
more  profitable.  The  potential  clients 
for  such  businesses  increases  daily  as 
warfare  and  economic  turmoil  envelop 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

Thousands  seek  entry  into  the 
United  States  daily.  Those  with  money 
and  influence  can  often  gain  legal 
entry,  in  time.  However,  the  less  afflu- 
ent are  literally  spending  their  last 
dime  to  buy  iUegal  papers  or  a  place 
on  a  boat  or  plane  bound  for  the 
United  States.  Many  of  these  people 
are  desperate  and  desperate  people 
will  try  almost  anything— no  matter 
the  cost. 

Frankly,  most  foreign  governments 
do  not  care  who  leave  their  country 
and  state  simply  that  it  is  not  illegsd 
for  their  people  to  buy  passage  to  the 
United  States.  Unlike  drug  smuggling 
which  denotes  a  far  more  serious  and 
destructive  offense,  people  smuggling 
is  not  viewed  as  all  that  bad,  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  hide  and  disguise 
people.  And,  there  is  that  very  Ameri- 
can sentiment  that  people  seeking 
refuge  and  a  safe  home  should  be  al- 
lowed to  do  so.  I  agree,  as  long  as  their 
entry  is  legal.  But,  I  take  great  issue 
with  those  who  are  making  millions 
off  of  other  people's  desperation. 
These  people  smugglers  are  to  whom 
my  legislation  is  addressed. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  people  smuggling  oper- 
ations and  the  growing  numbers  of 
desperate  people  seeking  entry  into 
the  United  States,  underscores  the 
need  for  more  specific  laws  against 
smuggling.  I  believe  the  restrictions 
and  penalties  must  be  clearly  spelled 
out  in  the  law  so  that  we  do  not  con- 
tinue the  ambiguities  which  resulted 
in  court  cases  like  Anaya.  Our  intent 
should  be  clear— assisting  one  or  a 
boatload  of  illegal  aliens  into  the 
United  States  is  a  crime. 

The  penalty  enforcement  in  this 
amendment  is  directed  at  the  smug- 
gler, the  person  committing  the  crime 
of  bringing  illegal  aliens  into  the 
United  States.  This  amendment  wiU 


allow  such  smugglers  to  be  apprehend- 
ed by  Federal  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials and  those  State  officials  designat- 
ed by  the  Attorney  General. 

The  INS  cannot  handle  this  vast 
problem  alone.  They  need  help.  This 
amendment  will  allow  for  more  effi- 
cient enforcement  and  greatly 
strengthen  the  penalties. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  has  said  that  he  will 
accept  this  amendment. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1219)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1330 

(Purpose:  To  provide  an  agricultural  labor 
transition  program) 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  I>eCon- 
cnn),  for  himself.  Mr.  Wn^oN  and  Mr. 
GoRTOH,  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1320. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  (x>nsent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  184  after  line  13  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  214.  (a)  The  Attorney  General,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  pro- 
mulgate rules  and  regulations  for  the  Imple- 
mentation of  an  agricultural  labor  transi- 
tion program.  The  program  shall  be  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act  and 
shall  last  three  years  from  the  effective 
date. 

(b)  During  the  first  year  of  the  transition 
program,  an  agricultural  employer,  except 
as  provided  below,  may.  as  provided  by  regu- 
lation, employ  up  to  100  percent  of  his  sea- 
sonal agricultural  worker  need  with  transi- 
tional workers.  During  the  second  and  third 
years  of  the  program,  the  employer  may 
employ  up  to  67  percent  and  33  percent  re- 
spectively, of  his  seasonal  agricultural 
worker  needs  with  transitional  workers. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  permit 
transitional  workers  to  replace  available 
U.S.  workers  or  legal  foreign  workers  admit- 
ted under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

(d)  All  workers  employed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  be  fully  protected 
by  all  requisite  federal  and  state  laws  and 
regulations  governing  the  employment  of 
U.S.  migrant  and  seasonal  agrictiltural 
workers. 


Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this 
amendmoit.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
OKSBt  roa  voTK  CM  AMKinnizirT  mo.  iiao  oh 
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lit.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  Just 
ordered  on  the  DeCondni  amendment 
No.  1220  be  considered  as  having  been 
ordered  on  Monday,  May  0. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  this  amendment  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Wilson) 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Gorton)  to  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  to  implement 
a  transition  program  to  the  H-2  work- 
ers' provision.  My  introduction  of  this 
amendment  is  prompted  by  my  con- 
cern that  the  agricultural  employers 
of  this  country,  and  particularly  the 
West,  will  be  faced  with  an  insur- 
mountable otxstacle  by  passage  of  the 
bill  as  written  ciurently. 

First,  let  me  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  distinguished  chairman  has  ac- 
commodated this  Senator  in  every  pos- 
sible way  he  could.  He  indeed  deserves 
the  credit  from  all  of  us,  no  matter 
how  we  happen  to  disagree  on  this  bill 
or  amendments  brought  to  it,  for  his 
consideration  and  willingness  to  work 
with  us  all. 

I  believe  that  a  transition  progium 
of  3  years  will  allow  all  parties  to  the 
new  procedures  an  opportunity  to 
learn  how  they  can  be  used  adequate- 
ly. Without  the  transition  time,  I  am 
afraid  that  neither  the  growers,  nor 
the  government,  will  be  able  to  use  the 
H-2  procedures  and  labor  certification 
procedures  to  provide  enough  workers 
to  harvest  America's  crops.  If  the  pro- 
cedures are  not  workable,  agricultural 
employers  will  be  forced  to  continue 
the  use  of  illegal  aliens,  thereby  sub- 
jecting themselves  to  potential  sanc- 
tions under  title  I  of  the  act.  The  use 
of  illegal  workers  imder  these  condi- 
tions is  contrary  to  the  interests  of  all 
of  us,  and,  of  course,  contrary  to  what 
we  are  about  today  in  this  body.  The 
aliens  themselves  will  t>e  even  more 
wilnerable  and  subjected  to  exploita- 
tion. The  employer  will,  for  the  first 
time,  be  violating  the  law.  He  may  not 
want  to,  and  he  may  resent  being 
forced  to,  but  he  will  have  to  or  not  be 
able  to  produce  his  crops.  And  those 
legal  workers  in  agriculture  will  con- 
tinue to  suffer  decreased  Job  opportu- 
nity and  lowered  wages  and  working 
conditions.  I  am  concerned  that  it  will 
take  the  Department  of  Labor  several 
years  to  sufficiently  gear  up  to  process 
the  thousands  of  labor  certification 
petitions  they  will  receive  under  the 


new  program.  I  am  told  by  experts  in 
the  labor  certification  process,  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  could  not 
fiilfill  its  responsibilities  under  S.  529's 
present  H-2  procedures. 

My  amendment  is  very  simple.  It 
would  require  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  promulgate  and  regiilatlons  for 
the  implementation  of  a  transition 
program.  The  transition  program 
would  allow  the  phaseout  of  the  use  of 
illegal  workers  over  a  3-year  period. 
During  the  first  year,  an  employer 
who  has  relied  on  illegal  workers  will 
be  able  to  fill  up  to  100  percent  of  his 
need  for  seasonal  agricultural  workers 
with  transitional  workers,  provided 
that  the  transitional  workers  do  not 
replace  available  U.S.  workers  or  legal 
foreign  workers.  During  the  second 
and  third  years  of  the  transitional  pro- 
gram, the  employer  could  employ 
transitional  workers  to  fill  up  to  67 
percent  and  33  percent,  respectively, 
of  his  need  for  seasonal  agricultural 
workers. 

This  phased-in  approach  will  assure 
that  our  vulnerable  and  necessary 
crops  are  produced,  and  that  agricul- 
tural employers  will  not  be  faced  with 
having  to  go  back  to  undocimiented 
workers  to  harvest  their  corps. 

We  all  want  to  see  the  Jobs  which 
would  be  done  by  H-2  and  tit^isitional 
workers  being  done  by  Americans. 
That  is  the  intent  of  this  bill,  and  my 
amendment  Is  not  contrary  to  that 
intent.  But  imtil  that  day  comes  we 
must  have  a  workable  system  of  admit- 
ting foreign  workers.  I  believe  this 
change  in  the  bill  will  make  the  H-2 
system  more  workable  and  efficient 
and  will  not  harm  American  workers. 

It  has  been  a  long  struggle,  Mr. 
President,  to  try  to  come  to  some 
agreeable  resolution  of  this  problem. 
It  would  be  most  disappointing  to  this 
Senator,  as  I  think  it  would  to  most 
people  who  support  this  legislation,  if 
in  fact  this  l>ecomes  the  law,  this  year 
or  next  year,  and  if ,  I  am  correct,  and 
I  believe  I  am,  that  they  could  not  im- 
plement this  H-2  program:  Then  we 
would  be  forcing  employers,  as  they 
are  forced  today  to  some  extent,  to 
hire  illegal  entrants  and  foreign  na- 
tionals. My  amendment  will  phase  the 
program  in;  it  will  insist  that  Govern- 
ment and  the  employers  work  togeth- 
er. It  will  insist  on  a  total  certification 
within  3  years. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  his  consideration  of  the 
amendment.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  cosponsor  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona.  This  amendment,  at 
least  partially,  addresses  concerns  that 
I  share  with  him  with  respect  to  the 
necessity  that  those  in  the  business  of 


growing  and  harvesting  perishable 
commodities  be  given  the  assurance 
that  they  will  have  sufficient  harvest 
labor  at  the  time  required  to  guaran- 
tee that  they  will  be  able  to  harvest 
their  crops  in  a  timely  fashion  and  not 
lose  those  crops  at  a  tremendous  cost 
both  to  them  and  to  the  consumers 
that  they  serve.  The  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming has  attempted  to  address  these 
concerns.  Let  me  set  forth  briefly  the 
backgroimd  of  this  problem. 

There  are  many  types  of  fruit,  in 
particular,  but  other  crops  as  well 
grown  in  the  United  States,  these  in- 
clude some  of  the  more  obvious  perish- 
able crops  like  peaches— some  of  those 
grown  in  Senator  Thurmond's  home 
State,  in  Senator  Mattinglt's,  in  my 
own— pears,  grapes,  plums,  prunes,  rai- 
sins, and  any  number  of  other  perish- 
able commodities  which,  by  virtue  of 
their  tenderness  and  the  timeliness 
with  which  they  must  be  harvested, 
require  special  concern.  They  must  be 
picked  by  hand  because  they  are  too 
tender  for  mechanical  harvesting. 
Their  growing  period  is  too  difficult  to 
predict.  Weather  patterns  may  vary 
and  heat  may  accelerate  their  harvest 
time  from  year  to  year  or  cold  could 
set  back  their  harvesting  time. 

When  these  perishable  crops  are 
ripe,  they  must  t}e  picked  immediately. 
The  delay  of  a  few  days,  or,  indeed, 
even  a  few  hours  may  result  in  a  dev- 
astated crop,  a  loss  that  affects  not 
only  the  grower,  his  family,  his  neigh- 
bors, and  those  with  whom  he  does 
business,  but  ultimately,  the  American 
consumer. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  American 
workers  have  not  been  available  to 
perform  the  harvest  of  these  perish- 
able crops,  especially  in  the  South- 
western United  States.  That  has  been 
the  case  even  during  periods  of  reces- 
sion and  unemployment.  It  is  simply, 
the  fact  that  this  task  has  long  been 
performed  by  temporary  workers  from 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.  The  current 
H-2  program  in  Senator  Simpson's  bill 
and  proposed  amendments  to  it  do  not 
yet  assure  that  the  ready  supply  of 
those  temporary  foreign  workers  will 
be  available  to  guarantee  timely  har- 
vest and  to  guarantee  that  these  per- 
ishable commodities  will  not,  in  fact, 
perish. 

The  amendment  that  is  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na Is  at  least  a  partial  effort  to  accom- 
modate what  is  going  to  be  a  very  dif- 
ficult transition  for  those  growing 
these  perishable  commodities,  those 
who  liave  these  very  sensitive  special 
needs.  What  he  is  asking  is,  I  think, 
quite  reasonable,  as  far  as  it  goes.  This 
will  aUow  3  years  to  make  that  transi- 
tion. It  will  allow  an  opportunity  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  proce- 
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dure  indeed  works  in  the  case  of  those 
growing  perishable  commodities. 

For  that  reason,  I  support  and  co- 
sponsor  this  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  will  allow  time  for  transition  and 
time  for  testing  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  process  even  worlcs. 

However,  even  with  this  amendment, 
ybc.  President.  I  suggest  it  may  still  be 
ponlble  that  we  are  dangerously  ex- 
perimenting. What  would  occur.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  is  that  we  would 
see  devastating  crop  loss. 

Again.  I  point  out  that  the  irony  of 
this  legislation  may  be  that  while  it  is 
desired  to  protect  American  Jobs, 
without  adequate  safeguards,  it  is  vir- 
tually assured  of  costing  Americans 
Jobs.  That  is  certainly  not  the  intent 
of  its  sponsor,  very  much  to  the  con- 
trary. 

I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  my  col- 
league from  Arizona  on  this  transition 
amendment  which  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  However,  there  may  be 
additional  steps  necessary  to  insure 
that  we  do  not  see  an  entire  industry 
devastated  in  the  Southwest— with  the 
best  intentions  in  the  world,  for  very 
good  motives,  but  with  the  result  that 
there  would  be  innocent  people  seri- 
ously hurt. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  serious  and  one  of  the  great  divisive 
issues  of  this  legislation.  For  that 
reason,  we  spent  more  time  trying  to 
streamline  the  H-2(a)  program,  the  ag- 
ricultural temporary  worker  program 
which  some  opponents  feel  has  not 
been  workable.  Indeed,  the  bureaucra- 
cy of  it,  the  time  delays,  and  the  certi- 
fication process  have  impeded  its 
proper  function. 

So  we  had  consultations  with  grow- 
ers, employers,  and  unions,  and  really 
grappled  with  this  issue. 

What  was,  I  think,  even  more  fasci- 
nating is  that  we  found  such  a  great 
divergence  of  opinion  among  the  grow- 
ers. You  will  find  divergence  of  opin- 
ion among  the  grape  growers,  the 
citrus  growers,  the  fig  growers.  I 
learned  a  great  deal  in  this  process.  It 
has  been  fruitful.  I  think  would  be  the 
word. 

We  made  provision  in  this  bill  for  ag- 
ricultural woi^ers.  growers,  and  em- 
ployers, the  whole  works,  but  here  is 
what  we  did  with  agricultural  growers. 
It  was  our  feeling  that  we  had  done 
something  and  Senators  should  know 
we  addressed  this  issue  seriously. 

We  felt  that  the  legalization  of 
scHnething  between  3  and  12  million— 
those  were  the  figures  bandied  about- 
human  beings  in  the  United  States 
would  be  a  reservoir  of  persons  to  use 
for  the  transition.  That  was  our  feel- 
ing. It  stlU  is.  I  think  there  will  be  a 
great  number  come  forward  on  legal- 
ization on  a  one-time,  come-forward- 
into-the-Ught  basis;  you  need  not  live 
In  the  fearful  subculture  any  more  but 
come  forward. 


So  that  is  what  we  were  providing 
for,  legalization  to  assist  in  the  transi- 
tion program  for  the  growers.  That  is 
in  the  bill. 

Please  understand  that  those  em- 
ployers and  growers  in  the  United 
States  who  are  using  illegal  undocu- 
mented workers  will  not  be  affected  by 
this  legislation.  In  other  words,  new 
hires  only.  I  hope  that  that  is  being 
heard  somewhere  in  the  land.  New 
hires  only  are  covered  by  employer 
sanctions.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of 
recognizing  that  those  who  are  using 
illegal  undocumented  workers  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion may  continue  to  do  so. 

Then  we  added  the  new  H-2(a) 
worker  program,  thinking  that  would 
he  the  way  to  assist  the  transition. 

I  can  only  tell  Senators  that  I  imder- 
stand  the  concern  of  growers,  particu- 
larly those  who  produce  perishable 
crops  like  soft  fruits  and  citrus.  We 
recognize  that  by  those  points  that  I 
have  Just  indicated. 

I  have  always  said  that  we  needed  a 
transition  program.  We  have  one  in 
the  bill.  At  least  we  feel  that  we  have 
one  in  the  bill.  Perhaps  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient. 

I  can  tell  Senators  now  that  I  am 
willing  to  consider  a  short-term  transi- 
tional program  for  growers,  but  I 
think  it  must  be  a  short-term  transi- 
tion program  and.  most  importantly,  it 
must  be  workable.  It  must  be  oper- 
ational. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  amendment 
as  it  is  offered  may  not  be  fully  work- 
able, but  I  urge  the  growers  to  work 
closely  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  within 
this  coming  week  that  has  been  pro- 
vided for  In  this  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  Now  they  know  it  is 
coming  and  we  are  going  to  deal  with 
it  in  an  attempt  to  sign  a  program  that 
can  be  administered  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment and  the  Justice  Department, 
with,  hopefully,  some  Idnd  of  partici- 
pation by  the  £>epartment  of  Agricul- 
t\ae. 

That  seems  to  make  sense  to  me.  I 
have  no  desire  to  intrude  upon  the 
Labor  Department,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  when  you  are  dealing  with  H-2(a) 
under  an  immigration  bill  which  is 
solely  agriculturally  oriented,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  should  be  there. 

That  is  not  to  terrorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  or  the  Department  of 
Justice  but  just  makes  good  sense. 

I  should  add  one  other  thing.  If  Sen- 
ators look  at  the  situation  with  regard 
to  agriculture,  the  unions,  and  the 
struggle  that  goes  on  there,  they 
would  see  that  the  struggle  is  to  never 
resort  to  a  temporary  worker  program. 
If  they  do  not  want  a  guest  worker 
program.  I  do  not  want  it.  I  do  not 
want  a  return  to  the  bracero  program. 
That  is  why  we  have  done  these 
things.  But  the  imion  membership  in 
agrlciilture  is  less  than  5  percent,  so  it 


always  does  concern  me  when  I  see 
them  resisting  something  which  has  to 
do  with  an  area  of  their  membership 
which  is  less  than  5  percent. 

I  hope  that  they  will  begin,  after  re- 
viewing this  debate  and  what  is 
coming  with  a  vote  on  this  issue  on 
May  9  or  10.  to  get  their  heads  togeth- 
er and  see  that  the  growers  are  not 
selfish.  This  has  been  kind  of  a  cathar- 
sis for  me.  I  really  became  convinced 
that  the  growers  are  not  selfish  ex- 
ploiters of  human  beings. 

Oh.  sure,  there  are  exceptions;  I 
know  there  are  some.  But  these  people 
make  $5  to  $6  per  hour.  This  has  Ijeen. 
as  I  say,  a  renewal  for  me,  to  see  the 
growers,  to  see  their  areas,  visit  with 
them,  and  know  what  they  are  pasing 
these  people,  luiow  what  the  condi- 
tions are  in  the  majority  of  the  loca- 
tions where  they  woric,  and  know  that 
the  grower's  problem  is  a  very  basic 
one.  It  is  very  simply  the  fact  that  me- 
teorological conditions,  the  weather, 
wind,  and  Sun  force  them  to  say,  "I 
have  to  have  these  people  In  7  days  or 
I  lose  this  place,"  or.  "I  have  to  pay 
off  the  mortgage  and  this  is  how  I  will 
do  it." 

That  is  a  very  real  reason.  They  do 
not  have  the  time  to  mess  around  with 
certification  processes,  to  fight  be- 
tween the  Labor  Department  and  the 
Justice  Department  scaimlng  work 
employment  figures  in  New  York 
when  they  are  looldng  for  the  people 
in  Arizona. 

I  hope  that  the  growers  and  the 
unions  and  those  who  are  timibling 
around  on  this  issue  will  Imow  that 
the  legislation  as  it  passed  the  subcom- 
mittee in  the  House  with  the  3-year 
phase-in  that  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na and  the  Senator  from  California 
are  speaking  about  is  very  intriguing 
to  me,  as  long  as  we  can  do  that  in  a 
way  which  protects  Americans  workers 
and  working  conditions. 

We  need  to  determine  what  labor 
standards  will  apply  and  how  we  will 
keep  track  of  these  workers  so  that 
there  does  not  become  a  misuse  of  the 
program.  Should  we  answer  the  ques- 
tion—and I  think  we  should— of  in- 
cluding workers  who  have  not  previ- 
ously been  employed  in  agriculture? 
We  want  to  look  at  that. 

Those  are  some  of  the  things  which 
I  think  can  be  worked  out  in  the 
coming  days.  I  assure  both  of  the 
sponsors  that  I  will  attempt  to  work 
closely  with  them  to  do  that.  I  hope 
labor  and  growers  will  look  very  care- 
fully at  what  has  already  transpired  in 
the  House  and  work  toward  a  sensible 
solution:  one  which  is  not  a  precursor 
of  a  bracero  program  or  a  temporary 
worker  program  or  a  guest  worker  pro- 
gram: one  that  can  be  done  through  a 
type  of  phase-in,  whether  3  years  or  S 
years.  It  must  mean  that  we  are  start- 
ing to  reduce  our  illegal  undoc- 
umented work  force  so  that  we  can  go 


to  a  legal  documented  work  force  and 
avoid  the  problems  that  have  already 
transpired. 

So  it  is  an  intriguing  thing. 

I  ask  both  sponsors  if  they  might 
agree  to  a  request  that  we  withdraw 
the  amendment  at  this  time,  with  the 
purpose  of  placing  it  before  the  Senate 
on  May  9  or  May  10— temporarily  lay 
it  aside  for  that  purpose,  with  this 
format  of  what  we  have  discussed,  and 
with  the  hope  of  some  resolution 
going  on  in  the  meantime  on  the  issue. 

Blr.  DeCONCINI.  I  should  like  to  be 
sure  that  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  California  would  agree.  But  I 
would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  do 
that.  I  have  talked  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  regarding  this 
amendment.  He  has  been  worldng  ear- 
nestly with  us  to  find  an  accommoda- 
tion. 

I  think  that  if  we  had  a  little  more 
time,  we  might  even  improve  on  tWs 
amendment.  If  not.  we  will  have  a  vote 
on  it.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. 

With  the  approval  of  the  Senator 
from  Calif omla,  I  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
we  temporarily  lay  aside  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleague  from  Arizona  In  agreeing 
to  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  that  this 
matter  be  laid  aside  so  that  it  can  l)e 
debated  more  fully  after  there  has 
been  an  opportunity  to  reach  the 
agreement  which  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  seeks. 

I  also  commend  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming.  I  think  that  by  the  remarks 
he  has  Just  made  he  has  demonstrated 
a  real  sensitivity  to  the  legitimate  re- 
quirements of  those  grrowers,  large  and 
small,  who  are  involved  in  the  growing 
of  perishable  commodities,  because 
there  is  indeed  a  special  case,  one  re- 
quiring special  treatment  and  special 
sensitivity  of  the  kind  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  has  demonstrated. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  the  efforts 
he  has  made  to  address  those  concerns 
are  appreciated. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  legalization 
comtemplated  by  this  legislation  even 
after  a  transition  period,  fully  re- 
sponds to  the  needs  of  the  growers  of 
perishable  commodities.  I  believe  the 
Senator  will  find,  and  any  reliable  re- 
search will  reveal,  that  whatever  the 
number  of  illegal  immigrants  present- 
ly resident  in  this  Nation,  the  vast  ma- 
jority are  residing  in  urban  centers, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  can  be  looked 
upon  to  return  to  a  life  in  agricultural 
work. 

So,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  good 
faith  efforts  that  have  been  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  to  address 
this  problem.  I  do  not  think  legaliza- 
tion alone  is  going  to  be  an  adequate 
response,  because  I  do  not  think  we 
can  anticipate  reasonably  that  those 


who  are  resident  in  the  land,  in  those 
urban  centers,  are  going  to  make 
themselves  available  for  this  kind  of 
work. 

Because  of  the  unavailability  of  ade- 
quate domestic  agrictiltural  labor,  I 
think  the  need  to  utilize  foreign  na- 
tionals will  continue  to  exist,  as  long 
as  perishable  crops  are  harvested  by 
hand. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
and  I  Join  the  cosponsor  in  the  request 
that  the  matter  be  laid  aside  tempo- 
rarily. 

Mr.  DsCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
amendment  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  wish  to  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  floor  leader 
of  the  bill  how  many  people  are  al- 
lowed to  come  in  for  specific  Jobs 
where  there  is  a  demonstrated  need 
for  those  workers  in  this  legislation  as 
it  is  now  written.  What  effect  does  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona have  on  that? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
present  numbers  under  the  H-2(a) 
program,  I  believe,  are  45.000,  with 
18.000  to  20,000  actually  in  what  we 
would  describe  as  agriculture,  the  pure 
a^culture  field— soft  fruit,  sugar,  and 
soon. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  will  yield, 
the  number  Is  very  difficult  to  know. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  would 
be  to  have  a  transition  time.  So  if  this 
bill  does  become  public  law.  and  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  becomes 
part  of  that  public  law,  there  would  be 
a  transition  period  in  which  it  would 
not  be  necessary  for  an  employer  to 
have  100  percent  certification  for  3 
years.  The  transition  would  provide  an 
opportunity  for  the  program  to  work 
and  for  applications  to  he  made  for  H- 
2(a)  workers.  The  employer  would  not 
have  to  have  aU  his  workers  certified 
under  the  Justice  Department  require- 
ments.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  temporarily  laid 
aside. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
regret  to  say  that  apparently  there  are 
no  more  colleagues  I  can  dig  from 
their  warrens  to  come  here  with  their 
amendments.  I  believe  there  are  no 
Senators  ready  to  come  forward  with 
amendments  at  this  time,  having 
called  three  times  in  open  court  and 
no  one  appearing. 

I  do  feel  that  I  owe  a  response  to  my 
friend  from  Idaho,  who  asked  a  con- 
tinuing question,  and  I  wiU  speak  for  a 
few  moments  to  try  to  respond  to  his 
question,  and  those  who  may  have 
amendments  can  bring  them  forward. 
I  do  not  want  to  delay,  but  he  is  enti- 
tled to  a  response  because  he  asked 
the  question  several  times.  I  can  only 


share  with  him  my  thoughts  on  this 
issue  which  I've  come  to  in  the  course 
of  much  time. 

I  believe  the  question  was  this:  If 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  could  wave  a 
magic  wand  and  all  illegal,  imdocu- 
mented  aliens  were  to  disappear  in 
this  country,  what  would  ht4>pen  in 
this  country?  That  was  the  question 
honestly  posed. 

At  one  point,  I  was  looking  for  a 
magic  wand  to  use  on  you.  to  make 
you  disappear.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  doubt  that  that 
would  be  bad  for  the  country. 

I  am  trying  to  establish  if  it  would 
be  good  or  bad  for  the  coimtry  if  these 
hard-worltlng  human  beings,  who  work 
and  produce  and  pay  taxes  and  social 
security,  were  removed  from  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  BCr.  President,  if 
that  were  to  occur,  there  would  be 
some  very  serious  Impacts  on  the 
United  States  of  America.  But  I  can 
tell  the  Senator  that  there  would  be 
perhi^K  very  positive  impacts  on  the 
United  States. 

No.  1.  about  11  million  presently  un- 
employed might  be  able  to  find  work, 
because  all  the  studies  we  have  looked 
at  in  the  course  of  2  years  disclose 
that  the  illegal,  imdociunented  worker 
is  not  in  agriculture  piclUng  sugar 
beets.  Only  15  percent  of  them  are  in 
agriculture.  I  know  that  may  startle 
people.  The  remainder  are  in  every- 
thing from  assembly  lines  to  service 
industries.  Some  are  engineers. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  when 
you  see  the  breakdown  of  those  who 
have  been  apprehended  as  illegals  and 
what  they  are  doing.  Many  of  them 
make  $6  an  hour,  $8  an  hour,  $16  an 
hour. 

I  could  not  help  but  believe  that 
that  would  have  a  rather  salutary 
effect  on  11  million  unemployed  in  the 
United  States  who  would  then  be  more 
able  to  find  work. 

Then  I  think  we  would  find  that 
about  50  percent  of  the  young  blacks 
in  America  would  find  employment 
which  they  cannot  find  now. 

One  of  the  most  serious  problems  of 
one  ethnic  minority  is  not  the  Hispan- 
Ics  with  regard  to  jobs.  It  is  our  black 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  especial- 
ly those  who  are  young  and  able  to 
work  and  certainly  able  and  willing  to 
do  the  work  that  is  performed  by  ille- 
gal undocumented  workers. 

I  add  one  other  dimension.  Professor 
Huddle  of  Rice  University  has  indicat- 
ed in  a  study  of  his  that  70  percent  of 
the  work  force  in  the  area  of  Houston 
in  the  construction  trade  has  been  dis- 
placed by  illegal  undocumented  work- 
ers. 

Let  me  share  with  the  Senator  a 
most  fascinating  little  bit  of  graphics, 
and  I  am  going  to  do  that  tonight  be- 
cause I  do  not  want  to  do  it  when  we 
come  to  our  procedures  next  week. 
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This  is  a  rmther  fascinating  photo- 
gn4>h.  It  is  a  picture  that  is  familiar  to 
usalL 

I  think  the  Senator  might  be  very 
Interested  in  it.  Let  me  tell  him  what 
it  says  on  the  back  amid  other  things. 
This  la  taken  on  March  ».  1983  at  9  ajn. 
on  Pmnaylvanla  Avenue,  NW.  and  Third 
Street,  Wuhington.  D.C..  exacUy  Ironically 
equidistant  between  the  front  steps  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  Unemployment  Office  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  which  is  across  the 
street. 

Moments  after  this  picture  was 
taken— and  so  you  can  understand 
what  is  taking  place,  a  construction 
crew  is  pouring  cement— agents  from 
>  the  Washington  District  Office  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice arrested  three  illegal  aliens  on  this 
crew  who  were  assisting  in  pouring  the 
cement  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Two 
other  suspected  illegal  aliens  escaped 
because  the  local  office  has  only  10 
people  who  are  investigators  and  the 
site  could  not  be  sufficiently  con- 
tained. Those  10  agents  are  covering 
not  only  the  district  but  also  northern, 
western,  and  southwestern  areas  of 
Virginia.  We  do  not  ever  give  the  INS 
much  money  in  this  place.  At  least, 
that  is  our  history. 

The  three  aliens  who  were  arrested 
were  earning  $8.41  an  hour.  The  fore- 
man stated  that  he  really  did  not  care 
how  much  unemployment  there  was  In 
America  and  did  not  care  that  illegal 
aliens  were  in  his  employ. 

As  the  agents  left  the  scene  on  the 
return  to  the  office,  they  did  notice 
that  the  line  at  the  employment  office 
across  the  street  was  quite  visible. 

That  is  one  of  the  things  we  deal 
with  on  the  issue.  Tet  I  have  never 
caUed  this  a  Jobs  bill.  Others  do. 

The  Select  Commission  was  imable 
to  determine  how  many  are  displaced, 
but  I  have  shared  with  the  Senator 
some  of  the  figures. 

Just  know  this:  When  we  have  a 
country  that  has  no  control  over  its 
borders,  then  we  have  people  who 
have  made  a  cottage  industry  out  of 
forged  docimients.  Tou  can  buy  them 
anywhere:  Tou  can  buy  passports,  you 
can  buy  I-99's,  you  can  buy  i^onimmi- 
grant  visa  material,  and  you  can  buy 
social  security  cards.  Tou  can  do  quite 
a  bit  with  a  faked  green  card.  Tou  can 
get  a  valid  social  security  card,  a  valid 
AFL-CIO  card,  a  valid  food  stamp 
card,  a  valid  medicare  card,  a  valid 
driver's  license,  and  valid  unemploy- 
ment insurance  coverage. 

So  the  issue  then  does  not  become 
what  is  in  the  short-term  best  inter- 
ests of  either  people  I  love  and  know 
in  Wyoming  who  hire  these  people,  or 
growers,  or  unions.  The  issue  is  a  very 
simple  one.  Our  systems  of  govern- 
ment are  being  glmmicked  by  this  kind 
of  procedure.  These  systems  were  not 
set  up  actuarially  to  deal  with  that 
kind  of  gimmickry. 


So  for  the  first  time  in  history,  in 
this  legislation,  we  provide  that  there 
will  be  felonies  against  those  who 
choose  to  forge  these  documents.  Not 
Just  a  pat  on  the  hand  but  5.000  bucks 
and  a  Jail  sentence.  Here  is  what  they 
do  in  America,  and  there  are  millions 
of  these,  and  all  of  them  are  state  of 
the  art. 

So  I  say  to  all  of  the  people  who 
have  ever  been  involved  in  this  issue 
or  who  choose  to  get  into  it.  and  I  am 
very  much  pleased  that  the  Senator 
decided  to  get  into  it,  and  I  think  that 
is  great— we  need  him  in  it— but  I  say 
to  him  in  all  honesty.  What  does  he 
then  provide  to  us  as  a  solution  to  this 
issue  that  confronts  a  United  States  of 
America  that  does  not  control  its  own 
borders? 

So  I  hope  that  I  have  answered  the 
Senator's  question,  and  now  I  return, 
Mr.  President,  to  a  question  for  him. 

What  would  the  Senator  do  to  avoid 
that  kind  of  gimmickry  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Wyo- 
ming for  this  answer,  and  I  would  say 
that  I  think  that  my  experience  in  this 
field  comes  from  the  fact,  in  the  Sena- 
tor's own  answer,  that  only  10  to  15 
percent  of  the  undocvunented  Illegal 
aliens  who  are  in  this  country  actually 
are  involved  in  agricultural  labor. 

Tet  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  arrests  or  detains  and 
sends  back,  most  of  whom  by  the  com- 
mittee's own  report,  and  I  quote  from 
page  6  of  the  committee  report: 

In  the  past  several  years  a  large  majority 
of  the  new  legsl  immigrants  Joining  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  [>ermanent  residents  in  the 
United  States  has  come  from  Latin  America. 
Asia,  and  the  Caribbean  area.  With  respect 
to  illegal  immigrants,  It  is  estimated  that 
Mexico  is  the  source  of  at  least  50-60  per- 
cent of  the  total,  other  parts  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica 10-15  percent,  and  the  Caribbean  area  5- 
10  percent. 

So  I  think  if  one  adds  that  up.  he 
comes  up  with  somewhere  between  65 
to  75  or  80  percent  of  the  people  who 
are  illegal  immigrants  who  are  in  this 
country  are  from  the  Latin  American 
neighbors  directly  in  the  Caribbean 
Basin  or  directly  to  south  of  our  bor- 
ders. 

What  I  would  recommend  that  we 
do  is  to  try  to  work  out  some  kind  of  a 
feasible,  worleable  solution  where  we 
could  in  fact  have  a  documented  guest 
worker  program  that  would  establish 
who  these  agricultural  workers  are 
and  what  Jobs  they  come  in  for  and 
then  address  the  other  problems  sepa- 
rately. 

I  would  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Wyoming  that  at  one  time  a  personal 
experience  I  had  with  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  was 
that  I  pointed  out  to  some  of  the  Im- 
migration officers  who  were  harassing 
the  farmers  in  my  area,  in  chasing  the 
workers,  that  maybe  they  should  go 
check  with  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 


agement on  the  fire  crews  in  south- 
western Idaho  and  see  how  many 
people  were  working  on  ELM  crews- 
who  actually  imdocumented  illegal 
aliens. 

Lo  and  behold,  they  found  out  there 
was  a  great  number  of  them.  Tet 
somehow  the  bias  in  this  legislation  is 
aimed  toward  sanctioning  those  em- 
ployers. 

I  have  little  charity  in  my  heart  for 
the  comments  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  stated  here  in  the  Chamber 
about  the  foreman  who  says  he  does 
not  care  where  the  workers  come  from 
as  long  as  they  work  hard. 

But  I  do  think  that  somehow  we  are 
missing  the  point  here,  that  we  are 
setting  the  stage  for  an  enormous  re- 
sentment against  people  who  have  an 
Hispanic  background  by  trying  to 
force  employer  sanctions  on  those 
people. 

I  do  not  know  as  I  have  an  answer.  I 
think  that  the  answer  lies  largely  in 
what  the  President  discussed  in  the 
other  body  last  night  in  the  Joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  that  we  have  an 
enormous  disparity  of  the  standard  of 
living  between  our  friends  from  the 
south  and  those  of  us  here  who  have 
enjoyed  the  richness  of  this  great  land 
and  the  opportunities  that  the  free 
market  and  capitalism  over  a  200-year 
period  have  provided  for  people  for 
the  opporttmity  for  upward  mobility. 

But  I  do  not  know  as  we  can  answer 
that  with  one  piece  of  legislation,  but 
by  trying  to  somehow  state  that  we 
are  going  to  have  employer  sanctions, 
we  are  going  to  have  a  different  set  of 
investigators  for  agriculture  than 
what  we  have  for  the  rest  of  our  socie- 
ty in  term  of  search  warrants  and  abil- 
ity of  the  INS  to  get  on  the  property, 
and  so  forth,  somewhat  does  not 
answer  the  question. 

What  we  are  really  doing  is  asking 
private  American  citizens  to  enforce  a 
law  that  the  Government  somehow 
has  not  been  able  to  enforce.  What  is 
it  they  are  trying  to  enforce?  They  are 
trying  to  say  that  someone  whether  he 
works  in  construction  in  Washington. 
D.C.  for  $8  an  hour  or  works  in  Wyo- 
ming blocking  sugar  beets  or  in  the 
sugar  beet  harvest  for  $6  an  hour,  that 
somehow  that  person  is  violating  some 
basic  law  of  humanity,  and  also  the 
person  who  gives  them  the  Job  is 
somehow  a  felon  or  a  violator  of  some 
kind  of  a  law  and  I  Just  think  we  are 
trying  to  do  something  here  that  is  in- 
consistent with  what  human  behavior 
is. 

I  wish  I  had  a  solution,  but  the  only 
solution  I  can  offer  to  my  friend  from 
Wyoming  would  be  to  liberalize  the 
portion  of  the  bill  that  allows  for 
workers  to  come  in  under  a  docimient- 
ed  status  in  this  legislation  and  not  try 
to  say  "Well,  anything  that  happened 
in  the  past  is  OK."  What  we  are  going 
to  simply  do.  Mr.  President,  is— and 


ISx.  President.  I  say  this  to  you  but 
also  to  my  friend  from  Wyoming,  that 
we  are  going  to  grant  in  this  legisla- 
tion amnesty  to  aliens  who  are  in  this 
country  and,  so  to  3peak.  we  will  say 
there  is  no  penalty  for  anyt>ody  who 
has  disobeyed  the  law  in  the  past  but 
now  in  the  future  anyone  who  comes 
in  we  are  going  to  try  to  make  the 
person  who  is  the  employer  of  those 
people  be  prosecuted  as  a  felon. 

My  concern  is  that  by  giving  this 
kind  of  power  and  authority  and  the 
power  of  the  State  and  all  of  the 
powers  that  go  with  the  whips  and 
guns  of  government  to  enforce  laws, 
that  we  are  simply  going  to  be  putting 
people  who  are  the  enforcers  of  those 
laws  in  position  where  they  can  selec- 
tively pick  out  the  employers  or  busi- 
nesses or  whatever  in  this  country  and 
go  after  them  and  let  the  other  person 
goby. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  difficult  situation. 
We  want  equity  under  the  law.  I  think 
that  is  what  we  all  want.  I  know.  Mr. 
President,  that  is  what  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  wants  and  that  is  what 
I  want.  But  I  think  by  granting  this 
kind  of  authority  and  power  to  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
that  we  simply  are  going  to  accom- 
plish something  that  is  Just  not 
doable. 

The  problem  is  the  influx  of  people. 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  told 
me  repeatedly  that  we  catch,  we 
detain  1  out  of  5  people  trying  to  cross 
that  2.000-mile  border  in  the  south  of 
the  United  States  from  Mexico  to  the 
United  States.  2,000.  We  detained 
some  100,000  people  in  approximately 
4  months,  and  500,000  or  400,000-some, 
is  that  not  correct,  I  say  to  my  good 
friend— I  see  him  nodding  his  head- 
get  through  the  border. 

Now  those  people  are  coming  in  here 
for  obvious  reasons.  They  are  seeking- 
Jobs  and  in  many  cases  they  are  find- 
ing Jobs.  I  know  it  is  very  popular  for 
people  who  are  not  aware  of  what  the 
problem  is  to  say  "Well,  those  people 
are  working  for  substandard  wages."  I 
think  anyone  who  will  examine  that 
case  will  find  those  people  are  not 
working  for  substandard  wages.  They 
are  taking  Jobs,  as  was  pointed  out  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, high-paying  Jobs  in  this 
country.  If  that  is  the  case  maybe  we 
should  address  two  other  problems: 
What  is  it  that  is  causing  those  people 
to  wish  to  come  to  this  country,  what 
is  the  cause  of  the  problem,  and  not 
let  us  try  to  talk  about  the  symptoms. 
The  symptoms  are  the  people  in 
Mexico  are  voting  with  their  feet 
trying  to  come  north  to  the  United 
States  because  the  employment  oppor- 
tunities are  better  in  the  United  States 
than  they  are  in  Mexico.  That  is  one 
problem. 

The  other  problem  is  that  maybe 
the  Job  opportunities  in  this  country 
are  better  than  we  think.  Tet  we  have 


created  an  environment  in  this  coun- 
try where  simply  stated  in  terms  of  ag- 
ricultural Jobs,  which  I  would  be  the 
first  to  say  are  a  minimum  in  terms  of 
the  total  nimiber  of  illegal  imdocu- 
mented aliens  in  this  couintry  working 
in  agricultural  Jobs,  but  that  is  where 
the  biggest  focus  of  attention  has  been 
centered.  Tet  those  Jobs  are  going  un- 
responded  to  when  people  request  sup- 
port and  help  from  the  H-2  program 
or  whatever,  simply  the  American 
workers  do  not  go  out  and  take  those 
Jobs. 

(Mr.  WILSON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  note  the  distin- 
guished Senator  who  is  presiding  over 
this  august  body  today,  our  new  Sena- 
tor from  California,  whom  we  are  so 
happy  to  have  with  us,  but  in  his 
State,  the  biggest  agricultural  produc- 
ing State  in  the  Union,  there  are  enor- 
mous numbers  of  people  in  that  State 
who  produce  perishable  crops  who 
would  like  to  hire  legitimate,  legal 
American  citizens  from  whatever 
ethnic  background  they  come  from 
but  they  simply  are  not  available  to  do 
those  Jobs. 

I  think  there  could  be  an  adequate 
record  cited,  chapter  and  verse,  that 
those  Jobs  go  unasked  for  by  American 
citizens,  and  so  those  people  who  grow 
those  perishable  crops  by  no  choice 
hire  whoever  is  available  and  it  ends 
up  in  many  cases  that  the  people  their 
hire,  not  knowing  by  them,  because 
the  Senator  so  aptly  and  correctly  dis- 
played the  documentation  that  people 
can  find  in  the  market,  in  the  black 
market.  I  should  amend  my  statement 
when  I  say  the  market,  the  black 
market,  they  can  buy  social  security 
cards,  they  can  buy  drivers'  licenses, 
they  can  buy  identification  cards  of 
various  kinds,  so  simply  stated,  I  Just 
haV^  a  very,  very  difficult  time  think- 
ing that  employer  sanctions  are  going 
to  solve  the  problem. 

I  know  that  my  good  friend  from 
Wyoming  will  tell  me  that  that  i^all 
that  has  ever  been  able  to  solve  the 
problem  in  other  areas.  But  I  would 
shudder  to  think  that  there  could  not 
be  a  way  that  we  could  arrive  at  a  so- 
lution in  this  country  to  allow  certain 
numbers  of  people  to  come  into  this 
coimtry,  free  to  work  volimtarily 
under  standards  that  are  acceptable 
by  the  laws  of  this  country,  and  are  re- 
spected in  what  we  consider  to  be  fair 
and  equitable  treatment  for  employees 
for  those  people  doing  the  Jobs,  let 
them  come  in  for  a  period  of  time,  do 
the  Job  and  go  back,  and  take  care  of 
the  seasonal  problem,  and  then  ad- 
dress the  year-round  type  problem 
with  some  of  the  suggestions  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  made.  But 
that  is  the  problem  I  find  with  this 
legislation.  It  does  not  allow  for  a 
broad  enough  and  a  liberal  enough  ex- 
clusion, so  to  speak,  for  those  perish- 
able commodities  that  people  are 
trying  to  harvest,  and  I  do  think  what 


will  happen,  and  I  think  with  the  Sen- 
ator's evidence  he  brings  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  it  is  probably  the  best 
answer  of  what  would  happen.  From  a 
practical  standpoint  if  this  bill  is 
passed  by  the  Senate,  if  for  some 
reason  it  passes  the  House  and  it  is 
signed  by  the  President  and  becomes 
law.  then  there  will  be  a  mass  produc- 
tion of  emplosrment  records  to  grant 
amnesty  for  people,  and  we  will  never 
find  the  end  of  the  numbers  of  people 
who  are  coming  in.  But  the  problem 
still  is  at  the  borders,  as  long  as  the 
standard  of  living  directly  to  the  south 
of  the  United  States  is  such  a  differen- 
tial between  the  standard  of  living  and 
the  opportunities  we  find  in  the  coun- 
try to  the  south,  in  Mexico,  as  we  have 
in  this  country,  as  long  as  we  have 
that  differential  between  those  coun- 
tries, as  long  as  we  have  the  threats  of 
tyranny  and  the  expansion  of  the 
Marxist-Leninist  revolution  in  Central 
America  this  problem  is  going  to  get 
worse  whether  we  pass  this  bill  or  not 
and  those  same  people  who  have  pro- 
duced the  documents  that  the  good 
Senator  has  on  the  floor  today  wiU 
Just  produce  more  of  them  but  they 
will  add  one  more  thing  to  them,  they 
are  going  to  add  employment  records 
and  they  can  then  verify  that  such 
and  such  has  worked  for  5  years  or  so 
long  in  the  United  States,  and  then 
after  that  time  period  they  will  be  free 
and  clear  to  stay  here  and  it  will  go  on 
and  on  and  on  and  the  problem  will  be 
compounded  and  will  become  more  dif- 
ficult. 

I  wlU  say  again  to  my  friend  I  think 
until  we  address  what  some  of  the 
problems  are  that  brought  about  the 
symptoms  of  massive  immigration  into 
this  country,  and  you  have  to  say  it  is 
a  compliment  to  the  intelligence  of 
those  people  who  are  emigrating, 
whether  legal  or  iUegal,  that  they 
have  recognized  this  is  a  better  place 
to  be  than  anyplace  else  on  the  face  of 
this  E^arth,  and  that  is  what  the  prob- 
lem is  and  my  good  friend  from  Wyo- 
ming is  doing  the  best  Job,  and  I  would 
say  even  though  I  do  not  support  this 
legislation  he  is  doing  the  best  Job  pos- 
sible to  try  to  address  the  problem  but 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  pass  legisla- 
tion here  to  try  to  put  the  entire 
burden  of  enforcement  on  the  small 
businessmen  and  farmers  in  America 
and  have  a  successful  operation. 

Because  what  we  are  simply  doing  is 
we  are  trying  to  accomplish  something 
that  simply  cannot  be  accomplished 
under  the  means  that  we  are  asking 
people  to  accomplish  it.  That  is  my 
whole  opposition  to  the  proposition  we 
have  here. 

Now  if  we  cotild  have  a  liberalized 
answer— and  the  Senator  asked  me  a 
question  what  would  we  do.  I  say  we 
should  allow  a  million  imdocumented 
workers  a  year  to  come  in  under  the 
guest  worker  program  to  fulfill  the  re- 
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sponsibilltles  and  the  Jobs  that  are 
asked  for  the  perishable  crops  in  Cali- 
fornia and  in  the  other  produce  pro- 
ducing SUtes  in  the  West,  in  the 
Southeast,  to  fulfill  those  jobs  that 
American  citizens  do  not  want,  then 
after  that  we  could  start  addressing 
this  problem. 

But  the  way  this  legislation  is  writ- 
ten—and I  know  the  Senator  is  going 
to  get  up  and  talk  about  the  H-2  pro- 
gram, but  I  can  say  from  practical  ex- 
perience the  H-2  program  simply  does 
not  address  the  problem  that  the  good 
Senator  from  Arizona.  Senator 
DiCoNCim.  and  Senator  Wilsoh.  from 
California,  addressed,  and  that  is  how 
do  the  perishable  commodities  get  har- 
vested when  you  have  to  wait  for  the 
bureaucracy  to  grind  it  through  the 
process?  It  simply  will  not  work.  As 
long  as  that  is  the  case,  I  think  we 
have  a  problem.  And  we  will  only  com- 
pound the  problem  that  confronts  all 
of  us  as  Americans  by  trying  to  en- 
force something  here  which  will  only 
make  felons  out  of  good,  hard-work- 
ing, honest  taxpaylng  American  citi- 
zens. That  is  what  I  would  say  back  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
really  heard  seriously  what  my  good 
colleague  from  Idaho  said.  It  is  good  to 
see  a  return  to  that  kind  of  debate, 
that  kind  of  thoughtfulness,  that  kind 
of  piercing  questioning  that  he  is  ex- 
traordinarily good  at.  I  like  that  kind 
of  interchange.  It  is  the  best  kind. 

Let  me  Just  share  this  with  him  and 
then  I  will  have  nothing  further 
unless  the  Senator  wishes  to  make  fur- 
ther inquiry  about  the  bill. 

Indeed,  the  issue  of  guest  workers  is 
one  that  we  looked  at  long  and  hard. 
Shovild  we  have  guest  workers? 

What  we  found  in  the  hearings  was 
this:  Where  guest  workers  have  been 
utilized  in  the  world,  and  particxilarly 
in  Germany  and  Prance,  we  found 
that  the  issue  was  very  simple.  They 
said.  "Send  us  a  guest  worker."  Then 
the  problem  then  came  about,  "we 
asked  for  a  guest  worker  but  you  sent 
us  a  human  being."  And  so  those  guest 
workers,  pwticularly  the  Turks  in 
France  and  Germany,  raised  their 
children  in  Germany  and  their  friends 
were  German  children.  Then  the  Ger- 
mans went  through  imemployment. 
and  they  said.  "We  don't  want  the 
Turks."  And  the  Turks  said.  "But  we 
wanted  to  stay.  We  are  not  tied  to 
Turkey.  We  came  here.  We  have  been 
here  10  years.  8  years.  5  years.  We 
want  to  be  here.  This  is  our  country 
now."  So  they  did  not  go.  and  this  left 
a  real  hmnanitarian  lump  of  anguish 
for  those  countries. 

So  the  Governments  of  Germany 
and  France  offered  the  Turks  money 
to  go  back  to  Turkey.  "We  will  give 
you  $2500  if  you  will  return  to 
Tuikey."  but  they  still  did  not  want  to 
go.  So  all  that  we  found  out  about 
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guest  worker  programs  is  that  they  did 
not  work. 

The  employer  sanctions  may  not 
work  either,  we  found,  and  they  will 
never  work  as  long  as  they  are  so  weak 
that  they  just  constitute  the  cost  of 
doing  business.  So  that  is  why  we  had 
to  put  on  a  civil  penalty  of  $1,000  for 
the  first  offense.  After  a  whole  year  of 
education  in  the  United  States— a  6 
month  education  program  and  a  6 
month  warning  period— then  the  first 
offense  will  be  a  $1,000  civil  fine,  the 
second  offense  will  be  a  $2,000.  and 
the  third  offense  can  lead  to  injuc- 
tions  and  a  criminal  penalty.  That  is 
why  we  think  employer  sanctions  will 
work,  because  they  are  not  a  cost  of 
doing  bushiess. 

And  I  think  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
will  be  interested  in  some  interesting 
statistics  which  surprised  me  because 
our  States  both  used  the  bracero  pro- 
gram heavily.  The  bracero  program, 
when  it  was  first  used  in  America,  ac- 
tually stimulated  Ulegal  entry  into  the 
United  States.  During  that  period  of 
time,  it  stimulated  illegal  flows  to  a 
degree  we  had  not  seen  before.  Then 
we  went  through  a  most  distasteful  ex- 
plusion  program  called  "Operation 
Wetback."  which  was  something  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  want  to  be  involved 
in.  or  be  a  part  of  a  country  that  was 
involved  in  it. 

Then  the  Senator  addressed  a  very 
important    thing,    economic    develop- 
ment in  the  Third  World  countries. 
And  to  this  we  found  another  extraor- 
dinary thing.  If  you  increase  the  devel- 
opment   assistance    to    Third    World 
countries,  you  will  find  this  phenome- 
non: That  kind  of  activity  will  often 
increase  emigration  from  that  coun- 
try. In  other  words,  as  they  increase 
their  productivity,  their  workability, 
their    ability    to    earn— these    same 
people  who  put  together  enough  and 
then  leave   the  country.   They  earn 
money  sufficient  to  leave  that  coun- 
try, whereas  the  poor  person  will  stay 
there.  He  cannot  move,  he  does  not 
have  any  resources  whatsoever.  That 
was  an  interesting  phenomenon  to  me. 
Finally,  the  Senator's  question  about 
the  employers.  We  have  no  desire  to 
make  the  employers  the  policemen  of 
the  world.  We  labor  under  a  curious 
aberration    of    thought    that    most 
people  in  the  United  States  want  to  do 
things  legally.  If  we  ever  get  to  the 
point  in  the  United  States  where  we 
find  the  majority  of  our  citizens  do 
not  want  to  do  things  legally,  we  can 
shut  this  operation  down  and  go  back 
and  babble  about  in  our  home  commu- 
nities. So  we  are  willing  to  go  on  in 
that  naive  assumption  that  most  of 
the  employers  in  the  United  States 
will  want  to  do  the  right  thing  and  will 
want  to  follow  the  law. 

So  we  put  safeguards  in  here  for 
them.  We  allow  the  showing  of  identi- 
ficaUon  cards,  if  that  is  what  we  go  to. 
Most  importantly,  we  protect  them  by 


saying.  "If  you  ask  the  person  in  front 
of  you  for  their  work  authorization, 
you  are  off  the  hook."  And  they  just 
check  a  box  that  says.  "I  asked  this 
applicant  for  a  new  hire  position  for 
his  work  verification  and  his  identifier 
and  he  presented  me  the  following 
cards."  and  check  one,  yes  or  no,  that 
you  asked. 

If  he  does  not  ask.  he  suffers  a  $500 
fine.  The  reason  for  that?  Just  what 
the  Senator  is  trying  to  get  to.  in  order 
to  avoid  discrimination.  Because  at 
that  point  the  employer  is  asking  that 
not  just  of  someone  who  looks  foreign 
at  the  time  of  the  new  hire,  but  he  has 
to  ask  that  of  a  guy  who  is  white  and 
baldheaded  like  me.  And  that  is  the 
only  way  you  will  avoid  discrimination. 
And  when  the  employer  does  that 
and  he  gets  slipped  a  phony  card,  he  is 
still  off  the  hook.  All  he  does  is  in 
good  faith  look  at  that  card  and  say. 
"Well,  it  looks  OK  to  me."  checks  a 
box.  and  if  it  is  later  proven  it  has 
been  a  forgery,  he  is  off  the  hook.  In 
fact,  under  this  bill,  we  give  him  an  af- 
firmative defense  in  a  court  of  law 
against  prosecution  for  anything  with 
relation  to  accepting  a  forged  docu- 
ment. Those  are  interesting  things. 
Those  are  in  this  legislation.  They 
have  been  there  since  the  beginning. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  appreciate  the 
answer  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 
I  want  to  go  through  this  again  so  this 
is  very,  very  clear  in  the  deliberative 
record  of  this  legislation. 

In  other  words,  if  the  employer 
properly  asks  the  right  questions  and 
has  the  person  seeking  the  job  check 
the  right  boxes  or  at  least  have  dem- 
onstrated that,  then  that  would  be 
considered  a  defense  in  a  court  of  law? 
That  is  the  intent  of  the  chairman, 
who  I  know  is  a  distinguished  attorney 
and  I  am  not?  Do  I  understand  that 
correctly? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  correct.  That 
employer  has  an  affirmative  defense  if 
he  in  good  faith  examined  the  docu- 
ment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  If  for  some  reason  the 
Justice  Department  chose  to  prosecute 
a  certain  employer,  whoever  it  might 
be.  and  the  employer  could  demon- 
strate this  evidence  and  won  the  case, 
then  who  pays  the  legal  fees? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  We  have  no  provi- 
sion in  the  legislation  for  the  payment 
of  legal  fees  for  the  successful  or  un- 
successful parties. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Woxild  it  be  beyond 
the  committee's  acceptance  to  consid- 
er, at  least,  the  proposition  that  if 
people  had  charges  brought  against 
them  who  had  been  charged  with  em- 
ploying illegal  aliens,  that  if  they  won 
the  case  under  the  regulations  in  this 
law  and  they  were  acquitted  by  the 
court,  that  then  in  fact  the  Federal 
Government  would  have  to  pay  the 
legal  fees? 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  has  never 
arisen  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  cost  of  such 
a  procedure  would  be.  Especially 
under  the  legislation,  there  would  be  a 
grave  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  why  a 
Federal  prosecutor  would  go  forward. 
In  fact,  that  has  been  pointed  out  as 
one  of  the  defects  in  the  legislation, 
and  I  assure  you  that  it  is  not  perfect. 
In  other  words,  that  in  itself,  the  pros- 
ecution issue,  is  not  heavy  enough 
that  the  U.S.  attorney  will  not  handle 
these  kinds  of  cases.  He  will  not  want 
to  become  involved  in  that. 

Again,  we  are  talking  about  "who 
knowingly  hire."  That  is  the  key. 
There  are  several  kejrs  that  never 
leave  this  legislation.  This  is  knowing- 
ly hiring  an  illegal  undocumented 
worker  with  an  affirmative  defense  for 
examining  the  docimients.  The  docu- 
ments are  phony  and  he  is  off  the 
hook.  Good  faith.  That  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  legislation  as  it  is  pro- 
posed. 

We  would  envision  a  simple  form.  In 
fact,  at  one  time  the  INS  prepared 
such  a  form  which  had  various  lines 
and  the  employer  would  write  in  the 
name  of  the  person  applying.  At  the 
top  it  said.  "I  examined  the  following 
documents."  Then  they  put  in  the  doc- 
uments and  the  number. 

Many  people,  as  the  Senator  so  ably 
indicates,  may  work  under  five  ruunes. 
They  will  continue  to  do  that  until  the 
point  when  employer  sanctions,  the 
tough  penalties  for  forgery,  and  the 
verification  system  consisting  of  a 
more  secure  counterfeit  and  tamper- 
resistant  system  goes  into  effect.  Then 
the  employer  will  finally  be  protected. 

That  is  what  we  have  intended  to  do 
in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  will  say  one  thing  to 
the  distinguished  Senator.  I  am  not  on 
the  Judiciary  Committee  with  the 
Senator,  but  I  am  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  with  the  Senator.  I  know 
that  what  he  stated  with  respect  to  all 
of  our  wishes,  whether  we  be  conserva- 
tive or  liberal.  Democrat  or  Republi- 
can, would  be  that  we  not  ever  allow 
the  United  States  to  become  a  country 
where  everyone  wishes  to  violate  the 
law.  I  think  that  is  why  the  Senator 
and  I  have  both,  on  many  occasions, 
expressed  concern  in  our  other  com- 
mittee over  whether  or  not  the  55-mlle 
speed  limit  is  encouraging  Americans 
to  comply  with  the  law  or  discouraging 
respect  for  the  law. 

I  luiow  that  in  Wyoming  or  southern 
Idaho  on  long  stretches  of  the  road  it 
is  very  difficult  for  someone  to  drive 
55  miles  an  hour  on  a  road  engineered 
for  70  miles  an  hour.  It  becomes  quite 
a  problem.  I  think  one  only  has  to 
drive  the  Beltway  around  Washington. 
D.C..  or  on  Highway  95  north  or  south 
of  this  town,  and  they  will  see  that 
many  Americans  are  not  actually 
obeying  the  law.  That  is  one  of  my 
concerns  about  this. 


I  am  so  concerned,  though  I  know 
there  are  many  safeguards  in  this. 

I  come  from  a  State  that  produces 
30  percent  of  the  potatoes  in  America, 
and  large  amounts  of  hybrid  sweet 
com.  popcorn  seed,  and  other  things 
that  require  intensive  hand  labor.  I  am 
concerned  with  what  will  hi^pen  with 
the  very  strict  enforcement  of  this  bill. 

I  can  see  if  we  pass  the  law  there 
will  be  a  compliance  period  that  will 
go  by  and  people  will  have  to  adjust  to 
what  wiU  happen.  There  will  be  many 
of  our  friends  from  south  of  the 
border  who  are  now  hiding.  I  can  see 
where,  if  they  can  become  accepted 
and  not  have  to  hide  from  the  INS  and 
not  be  thrown  out  of  the  country,  for 
a  time  period  things  may  be  better. 
What  happens  after  that.  I  do  not 
know. 

I  just  wish  to  say  to  my  colleague 
that  I  am  certainly  concerned  about 
the  section  of  the  bill  that  has  em- 
ployer sanctions,  and  I  am  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  seems  to 
concentrate  their  law  enforcement 
proceedings  on  those  agriculture  pro- 
ducers in  the  country.  Yet.  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  so  aptly  stated,  75  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  imdocumented  workers  in 
the  United  States  are  not  working  on 
the  farms,  but  most  of  the  arrests  and 
deportation  of  undocumented  workers 
actually  take  place  on  the  f  anns.  That 
is  my  concern. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  very  much.  I  very  much 
appreciate  his  willingness  to  address 
his  concerns.  This  has  been  very  help- 
ful to  me.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.     

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


exceed  5  minutes  each;  and  provided 
further,  that  the  morning  hour  be 
deemed  to  have  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY.  MAY  2. 
1983 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Monday,  May  2, 
1083,  the  reading  of  the  Journal  be 
dispensed  with;  that  no  resolutions 
come  over  under  the  rule;  that  the  call 
of  the  calendar  be  dispensed  with;  that 
following  the  time  allocated  to  the  two 
leaders  uinder  the  standing  order,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
RuDMAH)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  for  a  special  order, 
that  following  the  special  order  there 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes  in  length,  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  not  to 


MARITIME  APPROPRIATIONS 

AUTHORIZATION        ACT       FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1984 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  utumimous  con- 
sent that  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  Calendar  No.  107,  S.  1037. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
bill. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1037)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for 
certain  maritime  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill,  which  has  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  and  insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "BCari- 
time  Appropriation  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1984". 

Sec.  2.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated without  fiscal  year  limitation  as  the 
appropriation  Act  may  provide  for  the  use 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984,  as  follows: 

(1)  For  payment  of  obligations  incurred 
for  operating-differential  subsidy,  not  to 
exceed  $401,294,000. 

(2)  For  expenses  necessary  for  research 
and  development  activities,  not  to  exceed 
$11,500,000. 

(3)  For  expenses  necessary  for  operations 
and  trainirig  activities,  not  to  exceed 
$74,013,000,  including  not  to  exceed: 

(A)  $35,655,000  for  maritime  education 
and  training  expenses,  including  not  to 
exceed  $20,266,000  for  maritime  training  at 
the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings 
Point,  New  Yorl^  $10,668,000  for  financial 
assistance  to  State  maritime  academies. 
$3,000,000  for  fuel  oil  assistance  to  State 
maritime  academy  training  vessels,  and 
$1,721,000  for  expenses  necessary  for  addi- 
tional training; 

(B)  $8,048,000  for  national  security  sup- 
port capabilities,  including  not  to  exceed 
$6,999,000  for  reserve  fleet  expenses,  and 
$1,049,000  for  emergency  planning/oper- 
ations: and 

(C)  $30,310,000  for  other  operatioqs  and 
training  expenses. 

Sec.  3.  Commencing  with  fiscal  year  1984. 
appropriation  of  funds  to  carry  out  the  laws 
administered  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission shall  be  subject  to  annual  authori- 
zation. 

Sbc.  4.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  the  amount  of  $11,324,000  for  the 
use  of  the  Federal  B£aritime  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

See.  5.  Section  1304(cKlKA)  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  (46  n.S.C. 
1295c(cKlKA)).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary 
shall  furnish  for  training  purposes  any  suit- 
able vessels  under  the  control  of  the  Secre- 
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tary  or  provided  under  subparagrpah  (B),  or 
construct  and  furnish  such  suitable  vessels 
If  such  vessels  are  not  available  to  provide 
that  each  State  maritime  academy  meeting 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (fKl)  shall 
have  at  least  one  such  vessel  on  a  full-time 
basis.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (iv)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(Iv)  shall  be  mainUined  in 
good  repair  by  the  Secretary  meeting  any 
requirements  of  merchant  marine  vessels 
pursuant  to  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes; 
and". 

Sr.  6.  Section  1304(cK2)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1295c<cX2)).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Subject  to  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  advance  in  appropriations  Acts,  on 
October  1.  1984,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  each  State  maritime  academy, 
the  amount  of  costs  of  fuel  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  consumed  In  the  fiscal  year 
then  beginning  by  any  training  vessel  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday.  April  21.  1983,  the  Com- 
merce Committee  favorably  reported 
to  the  Senate.  S.  1037  with  amend- 
ments, with  the  recommendation  that 
it  pass.  S.  1037  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  the  Maritime  Administration 
and  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission 
for  1984. 

This  bill,  in  itself,  is  noncontrover- 
sial.  It  tracks  the  administration's  pro- 
posed spending  levels,  and  is  very  simi- 
lar to  the  maritime  authorization  bill 
being  considered  by  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 

While  the  provisions  in  this  bill  and 
the  funding  levels  it  provides  are  not 
in  dispute,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest and  controversy  regarding  other 
Issues  which  have  been  linked  to  mari- 
time authorization  bills  of  the  past. 

Some  would  have  liked  to  see  S.  1037 
include  the  proposal  to  "Build-For- 
eign" which  were  submitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration In  a  separate  draft  bill 
which  I  introduced  at  its  request  as  S. 
1038. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  commit- 
tee members  thought  the  bUl  should 
Include  an  authorization  for  construc- 
tion differential  subsidies,  and  should 
raise  the  ceiling  on  the  title  XI  pro- 
gram. These  were  contained  in  yet  an- 
other biU,  S.  125. 

Our  recent  hearings  clearly  demon- 
strated that  considerably  more  work 
must  be  done  before  we  recommend 
legislation  in  this  area;  and  that  in  the 
process,  continued  opportunity  will  be 
provided  for  industry  sind  administra- 
tion comment,  analysis,  and  recom- 
mendations. 


Therefore,  we  are  deferring  consid- 
eration of  the  administration's  propos- 
als as  contained  in  S.  1038.  as  well  as 
S.  125.  At  a  later  date  the  subcommit- 
tee will  consider  those  measures  along 
with  others  which  are  intended  to  en- 
hance the  competitiveness  of  our  mer- 
chant fleet  and  preserve  our  shipbuild- 
ing mobilization  base. 

S.  1037.  as  amended  in  Committee, 
differs  from  the  administration's  pro- 
posed bill.  S.  1037.  in  two  relatively 
minor  respects. 

First,  it  requires  aimual  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  for  the  Federal 
Maritime  Commission,  and  authorizes 
a  specific  dollar  amount  for  fiscal 
1984. 

Second,  it  provides  additional  sup- 
port for  the  five  State  maritime  acade- 
mies in  the  form  of  fuel  funding,  and 
the  availability  of  a  ship  at  each  acad- 
emy. 

OFERATIIfG  DirrEIUM'l'lAL  SUBSIDIES 

Section  2  authorizes  $401,294,000  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  operating-differential  subsidies. 
Operating  subsidies  are  based  upon 
the  difference  between  U.S.  and  for- 
eign vessel  operating  costs  and  are 
paid  to  promote  the  maintenance  of  a 
U.S.-flag  merchant  fleet  capable  of 
providing  essential  shipping  services. 
Operators  receiving  subsidies  must  op- 
erate U.S.-flag  vessels  manned  by 
American  crevirs. 

An  estimated  $439,710,000  in  subsidy 
will  be  paid  to  U.S.-flag  operators  in 
1984.  The  estimated  subsidies  will  be 
financed  by  the  appropriation  of 
$401,294,000  and  an  estimated  carry- 
over of  $38,416,000.  Estimated  pay- 
ments during  1984  include 
$369,997,000  for  liner  operations. 
$54,713,000  for  bulk  carrier  operations, 
and  $15,000,000  for  subsidy  estimated 
as  due  for  ship  operations  through 
1983. 

RKSBARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACTIVITIES 

The  1984  research  and  development 
program  includes  projects  for  the  de- 
velopment of  improved  and  more  effi- 
cient shipboard  machinery,  improved 
ship  design  and  construction  methods, 
and  the  improvement  of  shipboard  op- 
erations and  shipping  systems  for 
greater  productivity  and  safer  oper- 
ations. Cost  sharing  and  participation 
by  industry  In  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  assure  that  projects  will 
have  practical  and  meaningful  objec- 
tives, increase  potential  for  industry 
implementation,  and  enhance  the  re- 
search effort  by  obtaining  a  larger 
return  for  the  Federal  investment. 
The  administration  intends  to  empha- 
size such  participation  in  1984. 

NATIONAL  DEFENSE  PUNCTIONS 

National  security  support  capabili- 
ties includes  expenses  associated  with 
maintenance  of  the  national  defense 
reserve  fleet,  and  the  emergency/oper- 
ations program.  Each  program  is  di- 
rectly supportive  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 


ministration's national  security  re- 
sponsibilities. The  reserve  fleet  pro- 
gram provides  for  preservation,  main- 
tenance, and  security  of  ships  in  the 
national  defense  reserve  fleet  and  for 
administration  of  the  ship  transfer 
and  ship  disposal  programs.  The  na- 
tional defense  reserve  fleet  provides  an 
inventory  of  ships  available  to  meet 
requirements  for  additional  shipping 
capacity  in  times  of  national  emergen- 
cy. The  emergency  planning/oper- 
ations program  develops  plans  and 
procedures  to  insure  continuity  and 
control  of  maritime  operations  in  time 
of  national  emergency,  and  insures 
seamen  and  private  shipping  against 
loss  in  time  of  war.  The  1984  estimate 
reflects  increased  operating  and  main- 
tenance costs  of  these  programs. 

MAaimCE  EDUCATION 

The  1984  maritime  education  and 
training  programs  include  operation  of 
the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 
continuing  assistance  to  six  State  mar- 
itime academies  and  additional  train- 
ing for  eligible  merchant  marine  per- 
sonnel. Funding  authorized  for  the 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  will  pro- 
vide for  increased  maintenance  and 
operating  requirements.  Funds  are 
also  authorized  for  the  facilities  mod- 
ernization program  at  the  Academy. 

The  bill  also  directs  the  Department 
of  Transportation  to  meet  certain  con- 
tinuing needs  of  the  State  maritime 
education  and  training  academies  and 
especially  those  five  academies  to 
which  the  Maritime  Administration 
has  loaned  schoolships. 

The  maritime  training  partnerships 
between  the  Federal  Goverrmient  and 
the  several  States  which  support  acad- 
emies—New York.  Maine.  Massachu- 
setts. California.  Texas,  and  Michi- 
gan—constitute a  close,  mutually  bene- 
ficial relationship. 

This  partnership  was  established 
many  years  ago  and  was  given  a 
formal  expression  in  the  Maritime 
Academy  Act  of  1958.  The  levels  of 
support  established  under  this  act 
were  such  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  State,  and  the  student  each 
provided  approximately  one-third  of 
the  individual's  education. 

Due  to  inflation,  the  requirement 
for  very  expensive  training  facilities 
Mid  equipment,  and  the  tenfold  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  oil  over  the  past 
decade,  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  training  a  State  academy  student 
today  has  declined  approximately  10 
percent. 

The  committee  believes  that  a 
strong  and  healthy  merchant  marine 
is  essential  to  our  national  security 
and  that  the  Federal-State  maritime 
training  partnerships  must  be  main- 
tained if  the  U.S.  maritime  policy 
goals  are  to  be  achieved.  Accordingly, 
in  section  3  of  the  bill,  the  committee 
Increased  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion's request  for  the  State  academies 


by  $3,000,000.  These  additional  funds 
are  authorized  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing the  fuel  oil  which  the  five  State 
academy  schoolships  are  expected  to 
consume  while  used  for  training  pur- 
poses in  fiscal  year  1984.  In  addition, 
the  committee  included  in  section  6  of 
the  bill,  a  direction  that,  subject  to 
annual  appropriations,  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  is  to  pay  the  fuel 
costs  of  each  State  maritime  acade- 
my's training  vessel. 

The  State  academy  schoolships. 
though  owned  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, are  an  integral  component  of 
the  academies  at  which  they  are 
home-ported.  When  these  vessels  are 
not  on  their  annual  training  cruises, 
they  serve  as  their  academies'  prime 
laboratories  and  are  the  sites  of  inten- 
sive pier-side  trtdning.  Full-time,  year- 
round  availability  permits  the  acade- 
mies to  periodically  assign  students  to 
ship  maintenance  with  the  ships  serv- 
ing as  classrooms  on  operating  sys- 
tems. For  several  decades  this  year- 
round  availability  has  been  taken  into 
consideration  in  meeting  the  Coast 
Guard  requirement  for  sea  training, 
which  at  the  State  academies  is  only  6 
months,  as  opposed  to  10  months  re- 
quired of  those  institutions  which  do 
not  have  such  available  ships. 

The  committee  believes  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  continue 
to  provide  a  suitable  training  vessel  in 
good  repair  on  a  year-round  basis  to 
each  State  academy  which  requires 
one.  The  committee  fears  that  both 
shoreside  curriculum  quality  and 
training  cruise  safety  may  be  Jeopard- 
ized if  a  proposed  "ship-sharing" 
system  is  Instituted  in  lieu  of  the  exist- 
ing arrangement.  The  committee's 
policy  on  the  availability  of  training 
vessels  at  each  academy  is  set  out  in 
section  5  of  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  clarify  section  5(2).  The 
purpose  of  this  section  is  to  emphasize 
that  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
is  responsible  for  maintaining  the 
ships  in  good,  seaworthy  repair,  meet- 
ing the  Coast  Guard  standards  re- 
quired of  other  U.S.-flagged  merchant 
vessels,  as  it  is  presently  obligated  to 
do  under  section  1304(cKl)(AKiv)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 

PBDERAL  MARITIIIE  COMMISSION 

Section  3  subjects  the  FMC  to 
annual  authorization  review  by  the 
Commerce  Committee. 

Section  4  authorizes  funding  of  the 
F^C  at  the  level  requested  by  the 
Commission  and  the  Administration. 
The  FMC's  budget  estimate  of 
$11,324,000  provides  funding  for  240 
total  work  years  of  employment.  With 
provision  for  pay  supplementals  In- 
cluded, this  figure  represents  a  reduc- 
tion of  $447,000  and  38  work  years 
from  our  1983  appropriation  of 
$11,771,000  and  278  work  years. 

Concern  was  expressed  that  the 
funding  level  sought  by  the  FMC 
might  not  be  adequate  to  enable  it  to 


continue  its  regulation  of  the  domestic 
offshore  trades  at  the  same  level  as 
previous  years  if  domestic  deregula- 
tion legislation  is  not  passed  into  law. 
After  staff  inquiries,  I  am  satisfied 
that  regardless  of  congressional  action 
on  various  shipping  regulatory  bills, 
the  funding  level  requested  will  be 
adequate  to  continue  the  current  regu- 
latory activities.  Similarly,  this  fund- 
ing level  does  not  prejudge  the  issue  of 
deregulation  of  our  offshore  domestic 
trades. 

The  Commission  is  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1916.  and  related  statutes.  The 
Commission  administers  an  antitrust 
exemption  for  certain  types  of  cooper- 
ative agreements  among  ocean 
common  carriers  and  other  parties 
subject  to  the  Shipping  Act;  it  is  re- 
sponsible for  enforcing  the  antidis- 
crimination, antirebating  and  con- 
trolled carrier  provisions  of  the  law;  it 
licenses  independent  ocean  freight  for- 
warders; provides  passenger  vessel  cer- 
tification; and  certifies  that  vessels  in 
U.S.  waters  are  financially  responsible 
for  the  cleanup  of  pollution  caused  by 
spills  of  oil  and  hazardous  substances. 

As  a  result  of  civil  penalties,  tariff- 
related  violations  and  other  assess- 
ments, the  Commission  collected  and 
deposited  directly  to  the  Treasury  ap- 
proximately $3,000,000  in  fees  and 
penalties  in  1982.  This  revenue  repre- 
sents 26  percent  of  the  Commission's 
1982  operating  expenses.  In  addition, 
with  FMC  assistance,  consumers  were 
able  to  recover  more  than  $127,000  di- 
rectly from  commercial  entities.  Re- 
cently, filing  and  service  fees  were  in- 
creased to  more  accurately  reflect  the 
rising  cost  of  providing  services  to  the 
ocean  shipping  industry,  and  to  reduce 
budgetary  demand. 

BXnXUCT  ANALYSIS 

At  this  point.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  cost  estimate  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  esti- 
mate was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

conchxssional  bxtdget  oltice  cost 
Estimate,  April  25. 1983 

1.  Bill  number  S.  1037. 

2.  BiU  title:  A  bill  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain  mari- 
time programs  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes. 

3.  Bill  status:  As  ordered  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science 
and  Transportation,  April  21, 1983. 

4.  Bill  purpose:  The  bill  authorizes  the  ap- 
propriation of  $11.5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  research  and  development  and  $74 
million  for  operations  and  training  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation's  Mar- 
itime Administration  (MARAD)  and  an  ap- 
propriation of  $401.3  million  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  liquidation  of  contract  authority 
for  operating-differential  subsidies.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  states  that  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission  (FMC)  shaU  be  subject  to 
aimual  authorizations  and  authorizes  appro- 


priations of  $11.3  million  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  FMC  activities. 

The  1984  authorization  levels  in  the  bill 
for  operating-differential  subsidies,  research 
and  development  activities  and  the  FMC  are 
those  requested  by  the  President,  while  the 
authortzation  for  operations  and  training  is 
approximately  4  percent  above  that  request- 
ed by  the  President. 

5.  Estimated  cost  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment: 


M 
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Including  outlays  from  prior  years'  appro- 
priations, total  outlays  for  these  programs 
will  be  $100.7  million  in  1984.  iu««mtitny  the 
f imding  levels  in  this  bilL 

The  costs  of  this  bill  fall  within  budget 
function  400. 

basis  op  estimate 

All  funds  authorized  are  assumed  to  be  ap- 
propriated. Outlays  for  the  FMC.  and  the 
research  and  development  and  operations 
and  training  activities  of  MARAD  were  esti- 
mated using  the  recent  historical  disburse- 
ment rates  of  these  programs. 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation of  $401.3  million  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  liquidation  of  contract  authority  on 
obligations  incurred  for  operating-differen- 
tial subsidies.  These  amounts  are  not  includ- 
ed as  part  of  the  authorization  level  or  esti- 
mated outlays  in  the  above  cost  estimate 
section,  because  the  spending  for  this  pur- 
pose is  the  result  of  previously  provided  con- 
tract authority. 

6.  Estimated  cost  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments: This  bill  provides  a  total  of  $10.7 
million  for  financial  assistance  for  state 
maritime  academies,  $3.0  million  for  fuel  oU 
assistance  to  state  maritime  academy  train- 
ing vessels  and  $1.7  million  for  expenses 
necessary  for  additional  training.  In  addi- 
tion the  bill  directs  that  the  Secretary  of 
Ttansportation  shall  furnish  for  training 
purposes  any  suitable  vessels  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary,  and  subject  to  annual 
appropriations  shall  pay  to  each  state  mari- 
time academy,  the  amount  of  fuel  costs  nec- 
essary to  run  any  training  vessel  furnished 
by  the  Secretary. 

There  are  no  additional  costs  to  state  mar- 
itime academies  as  a  result  of  this  bilL 

7.  Estimate  comparison:  The  Administra- 
tion has  estimated  total  1984  outlays  for 
these  programs  will  be  $97.7  mUllon,  assum- 
ing the  President's  requested  authorization 
levels. 

8.  Previous  CBO  estimate:  None. 

9.  Estimate  prepared  by:  Patrick  J. 
McCann. 

10.  Estimate  approved  by: 

C.  G.  NUCKOLS 

(For  James  L.  Blum, 

Assistant  Director 
for  Budget  Analysis). 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in 
conclusion,  the  committee  will  soon 
address  the  various  elements  of  a  mar- 
itime promotion  policy  which  have 
been  introduced  in  S.  1038  and  S.  125. 
as  well  as  other  original  ideas  not  yet 
incorporated  into  any  bills.  We  have 
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already  held  hearings,  and  it  Is  clear 
that  we  have  a  difficult  but  necessary 
task  ahead. 

In  order  that  the  committee  may 
direct  its  full  attention  to  this  task.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  promptly  approve 
authorizations  for  our  existing  mari- 
time programs  as  provided  in  S.  1037. 

APraOnUATIOK  AUTHOBIZATIOM  ACT  rOK  FISCAL 
TUm  1914 

Mr.  COHEN.  ISx.  President,  at  the 
outset.  I  would  like  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues.  Senator  Ste- 
VDis  and  Senator  Packwood,  for  their 
important  understanding  of  the  diffi- 
culties facing  the  Nation's  State  mari- 
time academies  which  is  reflected  in 
the  Maritime  Authorization  Act  which 
we  are  considering  today. 

Over  the  years.  Congress  has  consist- 
ently confirmed  the  policy  that  a 
strong  and  healthy  merchant  marine 
is  essential  to  our  national  security 
and  well-being.  Maine  Maritime  Acad- 
emy, and  the  five  other  State  acade- 
mies around  the  country,  provide 
highly  trained  manpower  for  our  mer- 
chant fleet  each  year.  These  graduates 
also  serve  in  our  Navy,  our  Coast 
Guard,  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration's  research 
fleet,  and  In  many  other  areas  within 
our  maritime  industries. 

For  many  years,  training  of  these  in- 
dlvldiials  has  been  accomplished 
through  an  arrangement  whereby  the 
State,  the  student,  and  the  Federal 
Government  each  contribute  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  costs  of  a 
cadet's  education.  Recently,  however, 
the  Federal  commitment  has  been  re- 
duced to  only  10  percent  of  the  need 
and  I  am  concerned  that  even  this  re- 
duced level  of  commitment  cannot  be 
expected  in  the  future  given  the  cur- 
rent plans  of  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration. 

Not  only  has  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration failed  to  ask  Congress  for  any 
fuel  assistance  funds  to  be  applied 
toward  the  needs  of  the  academies' 
training  vessels  this  year,  but  plans 
have  been  formulated  which  would 
cause  some  of  these  academies  to  even- 
tually lose  their  valuable  training  ves- 
sels entirely. 

The  recent  efforts  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  designed  to  reverse  this 
trend,  are  timely  and  appreciated.  The 
bill  before  the  Senate  directs  the  Mar- 
itime Administration  to  provide  each 
State  academy  with  moneys  for  fuel 
assistance,  on  an  annual  appropria- 
tions basis,  in  order  to  relieve  the  bur- 
dens imposed  upon  them  by  increasing 
costs  and  international  standards  for 
seamen.  Additionally,  it  directs  the 
Maritime  Administration  to  insure 
that  each  academy  wlU  continue  to  be 
allocated  a  suitable  training  ship  so 
that  they  may  continue  to  carry  out 
their  important  and  successful  train- 
ing mission. 

Again.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleagues  who  sit  on  the 


Commerce  Committee  for  their  help 
in  this  matter,  and  I  urge  my  other 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  support 
passage  of  this  needed  authorization 

bill.  

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce on  the  work  It  has  done  with  re- 
spect to  the  Maritime  Administration 
authorization  legislation  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  Of  particular  interest  to  me 
are  the  three  sections  of  the  measure 
which  will  affect  federaUy  supported 
State  maritime  academies. 

Maine  is  very  proud  to  have  one  of 
these  schools  at  Castine.  Others  are 
located  in  Texas,  Massachusetts,  New 
York.  California,  and  Michigan.  These 
schools  provide  our  merchant  marine 
fleet  each  year  with  highly  qualified 
deck  officers  and  engineers. 

The  legislation  which  the  Senate  is 
considering  today  contains  three  im- 
portant provisions  which  will  insure 
that  State  academies  will  continue  to 
supply  skilled  merchant  marine  man- 
power. 

First,  the  bill  authorizes  $3  million 
in  fuel  oil  assistance  for  the  operation 
of  the  academies'  training  vessels 
during  the  1984  fiscal  year. 

Second,  the  bill  s€ts  forth  a  policy  in 
which  the  Federal  Government  is  di- 
rected to  assimie  financial  responsibil- 
ity for  the  purchase  of  training  vessel 
fuel  in  fiscal  year  1985  and  subsequent 
years. 

Last,  the  biU  makes  clear  that  the 
Maritime  Administration  should  con- 
tinue to  make  available  to  each  coastal 
State  maritime  academy,  on  a  year- 
round  basis,  a  suitable  training  vessel 
in  good  repair. 

These  three  provisions  are  urgently 
required.  As  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Alaska  noted  in  his  open- 
ing remarks,  the  Federal-State  mari- 
time training  partnership  has  existed 
for  many  years  and  was  given  formal 
expression  in  the  Maritime  Academy 
Act  of  1958.  When  this  law  was  en- 
acted, the  individual  student  contrib- 
uted approximately  a  third,  the  State 
contributed  a  third,  and  the  Federal 
Government  contributed  the  remain- 
ing third. 

Since  1958.  the  cost  of  maritime  edu- 
cation has  increased  substantially  due 
to  inflation,  the  Increased  cost  of 
school  ship  fuel,  and  new  and  more 
stringent  Coast  Guard  training  re- 
quirements. The  student  and  the  State 
have  been  forced  to  pick  up  these  in- 
creased costs  virtually  on  their  own  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  peren- 
nially has  failed  to  make  the  necessary 
adjustments  in  its  contribution.  As  a 
result,  the  Govenunent  now  contrib- 
utes only  10  percent  of  the  costs  of  a 
student's  State  maritime  education. 

The  three  provisions  adopted  by  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  wiU  insure 
that  the  Federal-State  maritime  edu- 
cation partnership  is  strengthened.  I 
applaud  the  committee  for  taking  the 


time  to  study  the  academies'  urgent 
needs,  and  to  provide  the  resources 
and  policy  directives  necessary  to  ade- 
quately support  State  maritime  train- 
ing efforts.  My  thanks  go  to  Senator 
Stiveks.  the  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Subcommittee  and  Sen- 
ator IKOUYZ,  the  subcommittee's  rank- 
ing minority  member. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading:  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
8. 1037 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Maritime  Appro- 
priation Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1984". 

Sk.  2.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated without  fiscal  year  limitation  as  the 
Appropriation  Act  may  provide  for  the  use 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984.  as  follows: 

(1)  For  payment  of  obligations  incurred 
for  operating-differential  subsidy,  not  to 
exceed  $410,294,000. 

(2)  For  expenses  necessary  for  research 
and  development  activities,  not  to  exceed 
$11,500,000. 

(3)  For  expenses  necessary  for  operations 
and  training  activities,  not  to  exceed 
$74,013,000,  including  not  to  exceed: 

(A)  $35,655,000  for  maritime  education 
and  training  expenses,  including  not  to 
exceed  $20,266,000  for  maritime  training  at 
the  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings 
Point,  New  York,  $10,668,000  for  financial 
assistance  to  State  maritime  academies, 
$3,000,000  for  fuel  oil  assistance  to  State 
maritime  academy  training  vessels,  and 
$1,721,000  for  expenses  necessary  for  addi- 
tional training; 

(B)  $8,048,000  for  national  security  sup- 
port capabilities,  including  not  to  exceed 
$6,999,000  for  reserve  fleet  expenses,  and 
$1,049,000  for  emergency  planning/oper- 
ations; and 

(C)  $30,310,000  for  other  operations  and 
training  expenses. 

Sec.  3.  Commencing  with  fiscal  year  1984, 
appropriation  of  funds  to  carry  out  the  laws 
administered  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission shall  be  subject  to  annual  authori- 
zation. 

Sec.  4.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  the  amount  of  $11,324,000  for  the 
use  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

Sec.  5.  Section  1304(cKlKA)  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936  (46  UAC. 
1295c(c)(lKA)).  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary 
shall  furnish  for  training  purposes  any  suit- 
able vessels  under  the  control  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  provided  under  subparagraph  (B),  or 
construct  and  furnish  such  suitable  vessels 
if  such  vessels  are  not  available  to  provide 
that  each  State  maritime  academy  meeting 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (fXl)  shall 
have  at  least  one  such  vessel  on  a  full-time 
basis.";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (iv)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(iv)  shall  be  maintained  in 
good  repair  by  the  Secretary  meeting  any 
requirements  of  merchant  marine  vessels 
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pursuant  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States: 
and". 

8k.  6.  Section  1304(c)(2)  of  the  Merchant 
BCarine  Act  of  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1295c(cH2)).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Subject  to  such  amounts  as  are  pro- 
vided in  advance  in  appropriations  Acts,  on 
October  1,  1984,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  each  State  maritime  academy, 
the  amount  of  costs  of  fuel  estimated  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  consumed  in  the  fiscal  year 
then  beginning  by  any  training  vessel  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary.". 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  certadn  maritime 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portatlon,  and  for  other  purposes.". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT ON  S.  1013  AND  S.  445 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President, 
during  consideration  of  the  two  bank- 
ruptcy bills  yesterday  afternoon.  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  both  S.  1013 
and  S.  445.  Senators  Dole  and  Metz- 
ENBAOTf  agreed  to  the  amendment,  but 
at  the  time  of  passage,  there  was  some 
question  concerning  the  language  and 
those  Senators  further  agreed— during 
a  floor  colloquy— that  should  changes 
in  the  language  be  necessary,  those 
changes  could  lie  made  by  unanimous 
consent.  I  have  been  informed  by  Sen- 
ators Dole  and  Metzenbaxtm  that  in 
their  opinion,  one  such  change  is 
needed.  Therefore,  I  propound  the  fol- 
lowing unanimous-consent  request: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  instructed 
to  modify  the  text  of  printed  amend- 
ment No.  1208.  offered  by  Senator 
Dole  to  S.  1013.  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing language  on  page  15  of  the 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  language  referred  to  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  line  26  of  that  page,  insert  the  words 
"or  the  catching  of  fish"  after  the  word  "op- 
erations"; 

on  line  27  of  that  page,  insert  the  words 
"or  fish"  after  the  word  "produce"; 

On  line  29  of  that  page,  insert  the  words 
"or  United  States  fish  processing  facility" 
after  the  words  "storage  facility". 

Mr.  STEIVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  Instructed 
to  modify  the  text  of  printed  amend- 
ment number  1211,  offered  by  Senator 
Stevens  to  S.  445,  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing language  at  the  end  of  the 
amendment,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  language  referred  to  follows: 

At  page  20  of  the  bill— 

(1)  On  line  18,  insert  the  words  "or  the 
catching  of  fish"  after  the  word  "oper- 
ations"; 

(2)  On  line  19,  insert  the  words  "or  fish" 
after  the  word  "produce":  and 


(3)  On  line  21,  insert  "or  United  States 
fish  processing  facility"  after  the  words 
"storage  facility". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  were  the 
amendments  adopted  which  Mr.  Ste- 
vens introduced? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  was  requested  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  direct- 
ed to  make  those  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  By 
unanimous  consent,  those  amend- 
ments have  been  made. 


DEDICATION  OF  GOLDEN  GATE 
NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA 
TO  REPRESENTATIVE  PHILLIP 
BURTON 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2600, 
a  bill  to  dedicate  the  Golden  Gate  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  to  Congress- 
man Phillip  Burton.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  clerk  will  state 
the  bill. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  2600)  to  dedicate  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area  to  Repre- 
sentative Phillip  Burton. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
wUl  dedicate  to  his  memory  an  area  of 
California  that  was  very  dear  to  my 
former  neighbor.  Representative 
Burton.  He  lived  next  door  to  me  and 
my  late  wife  for  a  period  of  over  4 
years  and  I  know  how  much  he 
worked  to  achieve  the  establishment 
of  that  area.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove this  bill. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  support  the  legislation  that 
the  House  has  passed  to  dedicate  the 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area  in  San  Francisco  to  Phil  Burton. 
I  was  and  remain  deeply  saddened  by 
his  sudden  death  earlier  this  month, 
and  I  consider  this  to  be  a  very  fitting 
tribute  to  him. 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  will  re(»dl, 
I  had  the  privilege  to  serve  as  the 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Paries,  Recreation,  and  Renew- 
able Resources  from  1979  to  1980 
during  Phil's  last  term  as  chairman  of 
the  comparable  subcommittee  in  the 
House.  Of  all  the  projects  that  Phil 
worked  on  during  that  time— and 
there  were  many— one  could  tell  that 
he  had  a  special  feeling  about  the 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area.  He  Imew  every  inch  of  it.  He  was 
familiar  with  every  detail  about  every 
acquisition,  development,  and  use  asso- 
ciated with  it.  He  loved  that  park  and 
was  proud  to  have  had  a  part  of  pre- 
serving it  for  future  generations  of 
Americans  to  enjoy. 


Mr.  President,  I  cannot  help  but  ob- 
serve that  this  measure  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House  on  April  19.  It  was 
reported  favorably  from  the  full 
House  Interior  Committee  on  the  20th 
and  was  passed  by  the  House  on  the 
26th.  It  will  probably  be  approved  by 
the  Senate  today  without  hearings 
and  without  having  been  referred  to 
committee.  All  of  us  who  Imew  Phil 
Burton  know  that  he  would  have  loved 
that.  That  is  the  way  he  thought  legis- 
lation ought  to  pass. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  considers  H.R.  2600,  a  bill 
to  dedicate  the  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area  in  California  to  Phil- 
lip Burton,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
about  my  late  friend  and  colleague. 

As  many  Members  of  this  Ixxly  are 
aware,  Phil  Burton  was  an  ardent  con- 
servationist. He  also  fought  for  peace 
and  social  Justice  and  improved  condi- 
tions for  the  American  working 
people.  Phil  had  tremendous  energy 
and  unsurpassed  political  skills— which 
he  put  to  use  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives where  he  served  from  1964 
on. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  Phil 
established  an  impressive  record  in 
protecting  for  all  time  and  all  people 
many  of  the  outstanding  natural  and 
cultural  areas  of  the  Nation.  He  was 
instrumental  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area,  establishment  and  expansion  of 
the  Redwood  National  IHu-k.  protec- 
tion of  the  Tahoe  basin,  creation  of 
the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  National 
Recreation  Area  and  the  Channel  Is- 
lands National  Park.  Phil  was  a  key 
figiire  in  the  passage  of  the  Alaska 
Lands  Act,  protecting  over  100  million 
acres  of  land.  He  helped  triple  the  size 
of  the  national  trails  system,  nearly 
double  the  size  of  the  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  system,  and  more  than  double 
the  wilderness  acreage  in  the  national 
park  system.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
he  was  working  to  double  national 
forest  wilderness  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Given  Phil  Burton's  leadership  and 
numerous  contributions  in  saving  open 
space  and  wild  lands,  it  is  most  fitting 
that  the  Golden  Gate  National  Recre- 
ation Area,  a  magnificent  urban  park 
stretching  from  his  congressional  dis- 
trict of  San  Francisco  across  the 
Golden  Gate  to  the  Marin  Headlands 
and  up  the  coast  to  Point  Reyes,  be 
dedicated  to  him.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  Join  me  in 
passing  H.R.  2600  to  dedicate  GGNRA 
to  Phillip  Burton. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  Just  a  minute  to  add  my 
support  for  this  measure  to  dedicate 
the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area  to  Phil  Burton. 

Phil's  contributions  to  park  and 
wildland  preservation  are  well  known 
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to  most  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
and  to  countless  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans all  across  the  country.  It  especial- 
ly Is  fitting,  however,  that  this  park- 
one  Phil  had  a  deep  and  longstanding 
personal  commitment  to — will  be  dedi- 
cated to  his  memory. 

Oolden  Gate  is  truly  a  "park  for  the 
people."  It  is  the  most  heavily  visited 
unit  of  the  park  system— a  fact  that 
makes  it  even  more  appropriate  as  a 
memorial  to  Phil  Burton's  dedication 
to  the  National  Park  System.  It  is  fit- 
ting that  his  memory  wiU  be  kept  alive 
for  the  millions  of  people  who  visit 
and  use  this  park  each  year. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  would  like  to  add  my  sup- 
port to  this  bill  to  dedicate  the  Golden 
Oate  National  Recreation  Area  to 
Phillip  Burton. 

Phil  was  one  of  the  most  effective 
and  hard-working  members  of  the 
House.  He  devoted  his  public  life  to 
helping  the  disadvantaged,  minorities, 
and  those  in  our  society  least  able  to 
fend  for  themselves.  One  facet  of  this 
concern  was  evidenced  by  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  our  territo- 
ries in  the  Pacific  and  the  Caribbean. 

Phil  was  a  tireless  and  vocal  support- 
er of  our  Nation's  park  system.  His 
contributions  in  this  regard  will  prove 
of  inestimable  value  to  future  genera- 
tions. His  efforts  to  make  park  and 
recreation  opportunties  available  to  all 
Americans  and  his  dedication  to  the 
preservation  of  wild  plsu^es  are  well 
known  to  all  of  us  who  have  had  the 
privilege  of  working  and  serving  with 
him  over  the  years. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  Phil 
Burton  alwasrs  drove  a  hard  legislative 
bargain.  He  skillfully  pursued  his  leg- 
islative agenda  in  the  Congress  with  a 
zeal  and  gusto  that  few  have  ever 
matched.  And  yet.  Congressman  Phil- 
lip Burton  was  an  honorable  and 
forthright  legislator  who  was  driven 
not  by  thoughts  of  personal  gain  and 
satisfaction  but  by  a  consuming  desire 
to  honestly  and  effectively  represent 
the  people  of  his  district  and  the 
Nation. 

Those  of  us  who  worked  on  an  issue 
with  Phil  could  not  help  but  be  im- 
pressed with  the  force  and  conviction 
with  which  he  expressed  his  views. 
This  was  certainly  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  Golden  Gate  National 
Recreation  Area  and  his  love  and  com- 
mitment to  its  preservation  for  aU 
Americans  to  enjoy.  The  bill  we  are 
considering  here  today  is  a  most  fit- 
ting tribute  to  his  memory. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2600)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

tb.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


MARINE  SAFETY  AND  SEAMEN'S 
WELFARE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Order  No.  85.  S.  46.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  46)  to  consolidate  and  reenact 
certain  of  the  marine  safety  and  welfare 
seamen's  welfare  laws  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  .he  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation with  an  amendment  on  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

AMXHDlCKin  HO.  IISB 

(Purpose:  To  make  various  technical 
corrections  in  the  bill) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf 
of  Senators  Packwood  and  Holungs 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alasiu  (Mr.  Stevkms), 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Packwood  and  Mr.  Hol- 
Liitos,  purposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1225. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  fiuther  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  232,  line  3,  insert  "or  lines"  im- 
mediately after  "line". 

On  page  239,  strike  lines  20  through  22. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Subject  to  section  2109  of  this  title,  this 
chapter  applies  to  every  vessel,  including  a 
foreign  vessel  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  SUtes.". 

On  page  248,  line  14,  Insert  "primarily" 
immediately  after  "adapted". 

On  page  248,  line  16,  insert  "in  cargo 
spaces"  Immediately  after  "bulk". 

On  page  248.  strike  all  after  "residue"  on 
line  16  through  line  22  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

On  page  252,  line  7,  insert  "(1)"  immedi- 
ately after  "(g)". 

On  page  252.  line  14,  strike  "3"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "31". 

On  page  252.  insert  the  following  immedi- 
ately after  line  16: 

"(2)  An  offshore  supply  vessel,  as  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
that  has  not  had  an  actual  Inspection  by  the 
Secretary,  but  which  registered  with  the 
Secretary  as  an  offshore  supply  vessel  by 
January  30,  1981,  shall  be  held  to  be  in  com- 
pliance with  sections  3305  and  3306  of  this 
title,  and  all  rules,  regulations,  and  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  those  sections,  until  an  actual  inspection 


is  conducted  or  is  caused  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(3)  No  offshore  supply  vessel  operating 
on  January  1.  1979,  under  a  certificate 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  subjected  to 
any  higher  standards  or  new  inspection  re- 
quirements as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of 
this  tiUe. '. 

On  page  359,  insert  the  following  immedi- 
ately after  line  10: 

"(f)  In  prescribing  regulations  for  offshore 
supply  vessels,  the  Secretary  shall  consider 
the  characteristics,  methods  of  operation, 
and  the  nature  of  the  service  of  offshore 
supply  vessels.". 

On  page  259.  line  16.  insert  "or  offshore 
supply  vessel"  immediately  after  "freight 
vessel". 

On  page  260.  line  13.  insert  "(a)"  immedi- 
ately before  "When". 

On  page  260.  insert  the  following  immedi- 
ately after  line  17: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  issue  a  temporary 
certificate  of  inspection,  which  is  valid  for 
30  days  in  place  of  a  regular  certificate  of 
inspection  until  such  a  regular  certificate  is 
Issued.". 

On  page  262,  line  6,  insert  "operated  upon 
a  regularly  established  line"  immediately 
after  "vessel". 
On  page  265.  line  15,  strike  "(a)". 
On    page    265.    strike    all    from    line    18 
through  line  2  on  page  266. 

On  page  269,  line  16.  insert  the  following 
at  the  end  thereof:  "An  offshore  supply 
vessel  that  takes  aboard  one  or  more  passen- 
gers In  an  emergency  does  not  alter  its  char- 
acter as  an  offshore  supply  vessel  under  this 
section.". 

On  page  280,  strike  lines  14  through  16 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Compliance  with  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  may  be  delayed  until  June  1. 
1985  for  any  tank  vessel  of  less  than  70.000 
deadweight  tons  operating  with  dedicated 
clean  ballast  tanks.". 

On  page  280,  line  24.  strike  "but  less  than 
70.000  deadweight  tons". 

On  page  281.  strike  all  after  "characteris- 
tics." on  line  5  through  line  7. 

On  page  284.  line  12.  strike  "3708"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "3706". 

On  page  311.  strike  lines  3  through  10  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  When  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent 
of  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  has  reason 
to  believe  (because  of  the  nonappearance  of 
a  vessel  or  any  other  circumstance)  that  a 
vessel  has  been  lost,  the  owner,  operator,  or 
agent  shall,  as  soon  as  it  is  convenient,  send 
written  notice  to  the  Coast  Guard  that  the 
vessel  is  lost,  the  probable  time  it  was  lost, 
the  name  and  number  (if  any)  of  the  vessel, 
the  names  of  the  persons  on  board,  and  any 
other  information  that  the  Coast  Guard 
may  request.". 

On  page  312,  line  12,  strike  "or  negli- 
gence" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "unskillful- 
ness,  or  willful  violation  of  law  committed". 
On  page  313,  strike  all  from  line  21 
through  line  1  on  page  314,  and  Insert  the 
following  immediately  after  "witnesses:"  on 
line  20:  "an  owner,  a  licensed  officer,  any 
holder  of  a  merchant  mariner's  document, 
or  any  other  person  whose  conduct  is  under 
investigation,  or  any  other  party  in  inter- 
est.". 

On  page  318,  insert  the  following  immedi- 
ately after  line  20: 

"(f)  In  classifying  licensed  officers  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall,  where  pos- 
sible, establish  service  and  other  qualifying 
requirements  appropriate  to  the  particular 


service  or  industry  in  which  the  officers  are 
engaged.". 

On  pace  332.  in  the  table  of  contents  for 
chapter  73.  amend  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 7310  to  read  as  follows:  "7310.  Able 
seamen— special  (offshore  supply  vessels).". 

On  page  324.  line  21.  strike  all  after  "able" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"seaman— special  (offshore  supply  ves- 
sels).". 

On  page  335.  line  15.  strike  aU  after 
"Able"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "seaman— special  (offshore  supply  ves- 
sels)". 

On  page  325.  line  19.  strike  "seaman— off- 
shore supply  vessels"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "seaman— special  (offshore  sumily 

On  page  332.  strike  all  from  line  24 
through  line  8  on  page  333.  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  f  oUowinr. 

"A  license,  certificate,  or  merchant  mari- 
ner's document  may  be  siispended  or  re- 
voked if.  when  the  holder  is  acting  under 
the  authority  of  a  license,  certificate,  or 
document  issued  by  the  Secretary,  the 
holder— 

"(1)  has  violated  or  failed  to  comply  with 
this  subtitle,  a  regulation  prescribed  under 
this  subtitle,  or  any  other  law  or  regulation 
intended  to  promote  marine  safety  or  to 
protect  navigable  waters;  or 

"(2)  has  committed  an  act  of  incompe- 
tence, misconduct,  or  negligence.". 

On  pages  333  and  334.  lines  25  and  1.  re- 
spectively, strike  "revocation  or  suspension" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "suspension  or 
revocation". 

On  page  457.  in  the  item  relating  to  the 
Act  of  June  5.  1920.  strike  "32.  33"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "32".  and  strike  "988- 
1008"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "988-1006". 
The  amendment  (No.  1225)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  has 
Jurisdiction  over  the  maritime  affairs 
of  the  United  SUtes,  I  am  proud  of 
the  bill  now  being  brought  before  the 
Senate  and  urge  its  passage. 

This  bill  revises,  consolidates,  and 
reenacts  those  laws  related  to  marine 
safety  and  seamen's  welfare.  In  many 
ways  this  is  a  truly  historic  piece  of 
legislation.  Since  Teddy  Roosevelt 
first  tried  in  1908,  numerous  adminis- 
trations and  Congresses  have  attempt- 
ed to  reorganize  and  consolidate  those 
laws  In  title  46  of  the  United  States 
Code  pertaining  to  vessels  and  seamen. 
Past  attempts  have  been  bogged  down 
by  controversial  or  substantive 
changes  or  by  deleterious  amend- 
ments. Therefore,  it  has  been  the  in- 
tention of  the  sponsors  of  S.  46  to 
avoid  controversial,  substantive  revi- 
sions which,  due  to  opposition,  endan- 
ger the  bill's  chances  of  passage. 

The  bill  reflects  a  20-year  effort  by 
this  committee,  in  c<x>peration  with 
the  Coast  Guard,  to  organize  and  mod- 
ernise existing  laws  enforced  by  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  governing  commer- 
cial shipping  and  recreational  boating. 
Reform  of  the  shipping  laws  can 
only  come  as  a  result  of  a  deliberate 
and  meticulous  process.  In  the  105 
years  since  the  enactment  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes.  There  has  been  no  revi- 


sion of  the  shipping  laws.  The  various 
statutes  passed  by  Congress  from  time 
to  time  since  1878  have  been  included 
in  title  46  of  the  United  States  Code, 
together  with  the  sections  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  without  any  attempt  to 
consolidate  or  rewrite  conflicting  pro- 
visions. Such  a  revision  must  be  the 
result  of  a  multistep  process.  The  first 
step  of  this  process  is  a  simple  and 
noncontroversial  consolidation  and  re- 
organization of  existing  law.  S.  46  is 
that  first  step.  Proposals  for  substan- 
tive reform  will  be  welcome  in  subse- 
quent legislation  providing  all  mem- 
bers of  the  maritime  community  with 
an  opportunity  to  criticize  and  contrib- 
ute to  such  reform. 

I.  LIOISLATIVK  HI8TORT 

The  version  of  S.  46  being  considered 
today  is  the  result  of  a  cooperative 
effort  by  all  members  of  the  maritime 
community  and  a  bipartisan  effort  in 
both  the  Senate  and  House.  Since  its 
Introduction  as  S.  2660  last  summer, 
by  myself,  along  with  Senators  Ste- 
vens and  Gorton,  and  a  subsequent 
widely  distributed  Commerce  Commit- 
tee staff  draft  which  identified  the  af- 
fected sections  of  title  46  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  provided  explanations 
for  any  revisions,  this  bill  has  been  the 
subject  of  House  hearings  and  volumi- 
nous industry  and  labor  comment  to 
the  Coast  Guard  and  to  the  Commerce 
Committee.  The  constant  information- 
al flow  and  highly  technical  nature  of 
the  analysis  has  produced  the  bill 
before  you  today.  I  believe  that  this  is 
a  very  thorough  product  worthy  of 
your  unanimous  support.  If  Teddy 
Roosevelt  were  here,  he  would  tell  you 
that  this  bill  has  taken  much  too  long 
incoming. 

n.  PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  S.  46  is  threefold. 
Primarily,  to  reorganize  certain  ship- 
ping laws  as  they  appear  in  title  46  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  make  them 
more  easily  understood  by  the  affected 
public.  S.  46  remedies  the  internal  in- 
consistencies of  title  46  by  providing 
clear  definitions  for  all  terms  used 
throughout  the  title,  by  combining 
widely  dispersed  laws  into  groupings 
by  subject,  and  by  gathering  the  nu- 
merous exceptions  to  any  general 
rules  in  one  place. 

A  second  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to 
apply  these  laws  to  the  maritime  com- 
munity in  an  easier,  quicker,  and  less 
expensive  fashion.  With  the  goal  of 
regulatory  reform,  this  bill  will  lead  to 
cost  savings  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  efficiencies  for  the  maritime 
industry.  A  streamlined  title  46.  whose 
laws  are  organized  so  that  they  can  be 
easily  found  and  understood,  reduces 
the  need  to  resort  to  litigation  to 
define  the  law.  and  provides  the  poten- 
tial for  later  delegation  of  responsibil- 
ity to  the  private  sector,  such  as  has 
been  accomplished  with  private  In- 
spection and  documentation  societies. 


The  third  purpose  of  this  biU  is  to 
update  or  repeal  outmoded  law.  Anti- 
quated sections  of  title  46  have  been 
identified  in  this  bill.  Where  they  no 
longer  serve  any  purpose,  and  do  not 
give  rise  to  opposition  which  might 
serve  to  undermine  the  basic  effort, 
these  sections  have  been  repealed. 
Other  significant,  although  ancient, 
sections  have  been  retained  and  updat- 
ed. 

ni.  SCOPE  AKD  SUBJECT  MATTEB  OP  8.  4S 

The  bill  before  you  has  made  new 
law  only  to  the  extent  that  it  will  add 
a  new  subtitle  to  title  56  of  the  United 
States  Code.  No  substantive  changes 
of  a  controversial  nature  were  intend- 
ed in  its  drafting.  Rather,  the  attempt 
has  been  to  modernize  and  reorganize 
the  scope  and  format  of  the  existing 
law.  Three  sections  of  the  bill  have  no 
basis  in  preexisting  legislation  in  sec- 
tions 6302.  7702,  103201,  but  have  been 
added  to  aid  in  the  smooth  application 
and  Implementation  of  this  legislation. 
One  section  of  the  bill,  section  7305, 
reinstates  in  statutory  form  an  oath 
for  merchant  mariners  which  did  exist 
in  earlier  laws,  disappeared  through 
congressional  omission,  but  has  contin- 
ued to  be  applied  by  the  Coast  Guard 
without  objection.  Other  examples  of 
reforms  in  the  existing  law  are  the 
modernization     of     the     nutritional 
standards  for  seamen,  the  removal  of 
gender-based  terminology,  the  removal 
of  antiquated  titles,  such  as  collector 
of  customs  and  board  of  local  inspec- 
tors, and  the  abolishment  of  leg  irons 
and  bread  and  water  as  a  means  of 
punishment.  We  have  simplified  sea- 
men's rights  of  appeal   by  bringing 
them  In  line  with  their  current  appli- 
cation under  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  and  reorganization  plan  3-  ■ 
46   which   abolished   the   Bureau   of 
Marine  Inspection  and  Navigation  and 
the  officers  and  the  boards  thereof, 
and  transferred  all  functions  of  the 
Bureau,  of  its  officers  and  its  boards, 
and  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  per- 
taining thereto,  to  the  Commandant 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

The  following  table  shows  those 
areas  of  the  law  generally  covered  by 
this  bill: 

Part  A— General  Provisions 

Part  B— Inspection  and  Regulation  of  Ves- 
sels 

Part  C— Reserved 

Part  D— Marine  CJasualtles  and  Accidents 

Part  E— Licenses,  Certificates,  and  Mer- 
chant Mariners'  Documents 

Part  F— Manning  of  Vessels 

Part  G— Merchant  Seamen  Protection  and 
ReUef 

Part  H— Identification  of  Vessels 

Part  I— SUte  Boating  Safety  Programs 

In  addition  to  S.  46,  we  have  submit- 
ted a  series  of  technical  and  conform- 
ing amendments  to  the  bill.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  amendments  is  to  fur- 
ther clarify  the  bill's  language  and  to 
bring  the  bill  more  clearly  in  line  with 
existing  law.  It  is  worth  noting  that  by 
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restoring  the  existing  langiiage  regard- 
ing "parties  In  interest"  this  bill  will 
make  no  attempt  to  resolve  any  exist- 
ing controversy  as  to  who  are  the  par- 
ties in  Interest  nor  as  to  whether 
union  representation  as  a  party  is  or  is 
not  guaranteed  by  this  section. 

The  following  additions  should  be 
made  to  the  comparative  reference 
table  for  S.  46  found  at  the  end  of  the 
committee's  report  No.  98-56: 

33  U.8.C.  361.  362.  365:  add  6103. 

46  U.S.C.  6Sv:  add  13123. 

46  V&.C.  170:  add  3306<aK5>. 

46  n.S.C.  315:  add  8501. 

46  U.S.C.  339<J):  delete  6301.  add  6307. 

46  T3&.C.  339<i):  add  6307. 

46  UJS.C.  390(a):  add  3101(10). 

46  VS.C.  390a(b):  add  3317. 

46  VS.C.  3»la:  add  8502. 

46  U.S.C.  391a(7):  add  3704,  3705,  3706, 
3707. 

46  VJS.C.  39Ia(8KE):  3711. 

46  \3S.C.  391a(8KC):  3711. 

46  UJS.C.  391a(8KD):  3714. 

46  UAC.  391a(10):  7701. 

46  n.S.C.  391(aK14)c:  3718. 

46  n.8.C.  536o:  3107. 

46  n.S.C.  564:  add  10302. 

46  UJS.C.  638:  delete  8411  plus 

46  U.S.C.  643(1):  delete  10103;  add  10103. 

46  U.S.C.  653:  add  10907. 

46  U.S.C.  672(b):  add  7310,7311. 

46  n.S.C.  672(h):  delete  8101;  add  8103. 

46  \3S.C.  682:  delete  10510;  add  10507. 

46n.S.C.  881:add  12120. 

PubUc  Law  97-136,  3316:  delete. 

IV.  CONCLUSIOH 

This  bill  has  been  the  subject  of 
months  of  careful  scrutiny  and  com- 
ment from  the  maritime  community. 
This  bill  is  the  embodiment  of  a  con- 
sensus that  has  existed  for  de<»des 
within  the  maritime  community  in 
that  those  laws  affecting  vessels  and 
seamen  were  in  dire  need  of  consolida- 
tion and  reform.  It  is  a  bipartisan 
product  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  is  long  overdue.  Along  with  my  co- 
sponsors.  Senators  Stevens,  Gorton, 
Kasten,  and  Hollings,  I  urge  its  pas- 
sage by  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  46 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  ofRe- 

pre*entive»  of  the  United  Statet  oj  Amer- 
ica in  Congreas  assembled, 

SUBTITLE  n  or  TITLS  46,  UHITEB  STATES  CODE 

Sktioii  1.  Certain  general  and  permanent 
laws  of  the  United  States,  related  to  vessels 
and  seamen,  are  revised,  consolidated,  and 
enacted  as  title  46,  United  States  Code, 
"Shipping",  as  follows: 

TITLE  46-SHIPPINO 


SUBTITLE 

L  [BcMTTcd — general].. 

ILV«Hclian4i 


Sec. 

101 

2101 


(BALAMCC  OP  TTTLE  RESERVED] 

SoBTiTLB  II— Vessels  amd  Seamsn 

Part  A— Oemeral  Provisions 

Chapter  Sec. 

21.  General 2101 

23.  OpcfatkNi  of  veMeli  generally 2301 

Part  B— Instection  and  Regulation  or 
Vessels 

31.  DennitkMU 3101 

33.  Inspection  generally 3301 

35.  Orriage  of  paaaengen SSOI 

37.  Carriage  of  liquid  bulk  dangerous 

cargoes 3701 

39.  Carriage  of  animali 390i 

41.  Uninspected  ve§aels 4101 

43.  Recreational  vcHeb 4301 

[Part  C— Reserved  roR  Load  Lines  or 

Vessels] 

Part  E>— Marine  Casualties 

61.  Reporting  marine  casualties 6101 

63.  Inrestigating  marine  casualties 6301 

Part  E— Licenses,  Certiticates,  and 

Merchant  Mariners'  Documents 

71.  Licenses  and  certificates  of  registry....       7101 

73.  Merchant  mariners'  documents 7301 

75.  (leneral  matters  related  to  licenses, 

certificates,  and  documents 7S01 

77.  Suspension  and  revocation 7701 

Part  F— BdANNiNC  or  Vessels 

81.  Oneral 8101 

83.  Masters  and  officers 8301 

85.  PlIoU 8501 

87.  Unlicensed  personnel 8701 

89.  Operators 8901 

91.  Manning  standards .........  9101 

93.  Great  Lakes  pilotage 9301 

Part  G— Merchant  Seamen  Protection  and 
Reliet 

101.  (;eneral 10101 

103.  Foreign  and  intercoastal  voyages 10301 

105.  OMstwise  and  nearby  foreign  voy- 
ages   10501 

107.  Effects  of  deceased  seamen 10701 

109.  Proceedings  on  unseaworthiness 10901 

111.  Protection  and  relief 11101 

113.  Official  logbooks 11301 

115.  Offenses  and  Penalties 11501 

Part  H— iDEwnncATioN  or  Vessels 

121.  Documentation  of  vessels 12101 

123.  Numbering  of  undocumented  vessels.      12301 

Part  I— State  Boating  Satety  Programs 
131.  Recreational  boaUng  safety 13101 

(Part  J— Reserved  roR  Admeasitrement  or 

Vessels] 

Part  A— General  Provisions 

Chapter  21— General 

Sec. 

2101.  Cjeneral  definitions. 
2103.  Limited  definitions. 

3103.  Superintendence    of    the    merchant 

marine. 

3104.  Delegation. 

2105.  Report. 

2106.  LiabUity  in  rem. 

2107.  Civil  penalty  procedures. 

2108.  Refund  of  penalties. 

2109.  Public  vessels. 

2110.  Fees  prohibited. 

3111.  Pay  for  overtime  services. 

3113.  Authority  to  change  working  hours. 

3113.  Authority  to  extend  application  of  cer- 

tain laws. 

3114.  Authority  to  exempt  certain  vessels. 
2115.  Authority  to  suspend  inspection. 


I  3101.  General  definitions 

In  this  subtlUe— 

(1)  "Boundary  Line"  means  a  line  or  lines 
established  under  section  3(b)  of  the  Act  of 
February  19.  1895  (33  U.S.C.  151). 

(3)  "Coast  Guard"  means  the  organization 
established  and  continued  under  section  1  of 
tlUe  14. 

(3)  "consular  officer"  means  an  officer 
employee  of  the  United  States  Government 
designated  under  regulations  to  grant  visas. 

(4)  "Secretary"  means  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment In  which  the  Coast  Guard  is  oper- 
ating. 

(5)  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, American  Samoa,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and 
any  other  commonwealth,  territory  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  States. 

(6)  "United  States",  when  used  in  a  geo- 
graphic sense,  means  the  States  of  the 
United  States,  Guam.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  any  other  commonwealth,  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

(7)  "vessel"  has  the  same  meaning  given 
that  term  in  section  3  of  title  1. 

i  3103.  Limited  definitions 

In  chapters  43  and  133  of  this  title  and 
part  I  of  this  subtitle— 

(1)  "eligible  State"  means  a  State  that  has 
a  State  recreational  boating  safety  and  fa- 
cilities improvement  program  accepted  by 
the  Secretary. 

(2)  "Fund"  means  the  National  Recre- 
ational Boating  Safety  and  Facilities  Im- 
provement Fund  established  by  section 
13107  of  this  title. 

(3)  "SUte"  and  "United  SUtes",  in  addi- 
tion to  their  meanings  under  section  2101 
(5)  and  (6)  of  this  title,  include  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(4)  "State  recreational  boating  facilities 
Improvement  program"— 

(A)  means  a  program  to  develop  or  im- 
prove public  facilities  that  establish  or  add 
to  public  access  to  the  waters  of  the  United 
States  to  improve  their  suitability  for  recre- 
ational boating,  including  ancillary  facilities 
necessary  to  ensure  the  safe  use  of  those  fa- 
cilities; and 

(B)  includes  acquiring  title  or  an  Interest 
in  riparian  or  submerged  land,  and  the  cap- 
ital improvement  of  riparian  or  submerged 
land,  to  increase  public  access  to  the  waters 
of  the  United  States. 

(5)  "State  recreational  boating  safety  and 
facilities  improvement  program"  means  a 
State  recreational  boating  safety  program, 
or  a  State  recreational  boating  facilities  im- 
provement program,  or  both. 

(6)  "State  recreational  boating  safety  pro- 
gram" means  education,  assistance,  and  en- 
forcement activities  conducted  for  marine 
casualty  prevention,  reduction,  and  report- 
ing for  recreational  boating. 

{ 2103.  Superintendence  of  the  merchant 

marine 

The  Secretary  has  general  superintend- 
ence over  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States  and  of  merchant  marine  per- 
sonnel Insofar  as  the  enforcement  of  this 
subtitle  is  concerned  and  insofar  as  those 
vessels  and  itersonnel  are  not  subject,  under 
other  law,  to  the  supervision  of  another  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States  Government.  In  the 
interests  of  marine  safety  and  seamen's  wel- 
fare, the  Secretary  shall  enforce  this  sub- 
title and  shaU  carry  out  correctly  and  unl- 
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formly  administer  this  subtitle  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  imder  this  subtitle. 

1 3104.  DelegaUon 

(a)  The  Secretary  may  delegate  the  duties 
and  powers  conferred  by  this  subtitle  to  any 
official  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and  may  pro- 
vide for  the  subdelegation  of  those  duties 
and  powers. 

(b)  When  this  subtitle  authorizes  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Customs  Service  to  act  in  place  of 
a  Coast  Guard  official,  the  Secretary  may 
designate  that  officer  subject  to  the  approv- 
al of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I  2105.  Report 

The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  Inves- 
tigation of  the  operation  of  this  subtitle  and 
of  aU  l&ws  related  to  marine  safety,  and 
shall  require  that  a  report  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  annually  about  those  matters 
that  may  require  improvement  or  amend- 
ment. 
{  2106.  Liability  in  rem 

When  in  this  subtitle  the  imposition  of  a 
civil  penalty  makes  a  vessel  liable  In  rem, 
the  vessel  may  be  libeled  and  proceeded 
against  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
SUtes  having  jurisdiction. 
{  3107.  Civil  penalty  procedures 

(a)  After  notice  and  an  opportimlty  for  a 
hearing,  a  person  found  by  the  Secretary  to 
have  violated  this  subtitle  or  a  regulation 
prescribed  under  this  subtitle  for  which  a 
civil  penalty  Is  provided.  Is  liable  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  civil  pen- 
alty provided.  The  amount  of  the  civil  pen- 
alty shall  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary  by 
written  notice.  In  determining  the  amount 
of  the  penalty,  the  Secretary  shall  consider 
the  nature,  circumstances,  extent,  and  grav- 
ity of  the  prohibited  acts  committed  and, 
with  respect  to  the  violator,  the  degree  of 
culpability,  any  history  of  prior  offenses, 
ability  to  pay,  and  other  matters  that  jus- 
tice requires. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  compromise, 
mcxUfy,  or  remit,  with  or  without  consider- 
ation, a  civil  penalty  under  this  subtitle 
until  the  assessment  is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General. 

(c)  If  a  person  falls  to  pay  an  assessment 
of  a  civil  penalty  alter  it  has  become  final, 
the  Secretary  may  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  collection  in  an  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  SUtes. 

{  3108.  Reftmd  of  penalties 

When  a  civil  penalty  has  been  collected 
under  this  subtitle,  and,  within  1  year  from 
the  date  of  payment,  application  has  been 
made  lor  refund  or  remission  of  the  penalty, 
the  Secretary,  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  penalty  was  illegally,  improperly,  or  ex- 
cessively imposed,  may  authorize  the  refund 
or  remission  of  the  penalty  as  the  Secretary 
considers  proper. 
1 2109.  Public  vessels 

This  subtitle  does  not  apply  to  a  public 
vessel  of  the  United  SUtes.  However,  this 
subtitle  does  apply  to  a  vessel  (except  a 
Coast  Guard  vessel)  owned  or  operated  by 
the  Department  of  TransporUtlon  or  by 
any  corporation  organization  or  controlled 
by  it. 
S  3110.  Fees  prohibited 

Ffees  may  not  be  charged  or  collected  by 
the  Secretary  for  services  provided  for  in 
this  subtitle  related  to  the  shipment  and 
discharge  of  seamen,  the  inspection  and  ex- 
amination of  vessels,  the  licensing  of  mas- 
ters, mates,  pilots,  and  engineers,  and  the 
measurement  or  documenUtion  of  vessels. 


except  when  specif tcally  provided  for  in  this 
subtlUe. 

i  3111.  Pay  for  overtime  services 

(a)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  a  reason- 
able rate  of  extra  pay  for  overtime  services 
of  civilian  employees  require  to  remain  on 
duty  between  5  p.m.  and  8  a.m.,  or  on  Sun- 
days or  holidays,  to  perform  services  related 
to— 

(1)  the  Inspection  of  vessels  or  their  equip- 
ment; 

(3)  the  shipment  and  discharge  of  crews  of 
vessels; 

(3)  the  measurement  of  vessels;  and 

(4)  the  documenUtion  of  vessels. 

(b)  Except  for  Sundays  and  holidays,  the 
overtime  rate  provided  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  is  H  day's  additional  pay  for 
each  2  hours  of  overtime  (or  part  of  2  hours 
of  at  least  1  hour).  The  total  extra  pay  may 
be  not  more  than  2^  day's  pay  for  any  one 
period  from  5  p.m.  to  8  ajn. 

(c)  The  overtime  rate  provided  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  for  Sundays  and 
holidays  is  2  additional  day's  pay. 

(d)  The  master,  owner,  or  agent  of  the 
vessel  shall  pay  the  amount  of  the  overtime 
pay  provided  under  this  section  to  the  offi- 
cer designated  by  regulation.  The  officer 
shall  deposit  the  amount  paid  to  the  Treas- 
ury as  miscellaneous  receipts.  Payment  to 
the  Individual  employees  entitled  to  the  pay 
shall  be  made  from  the  annual  appropria- 
tions for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Coast 
Guard. 

(e)  The  overtime  pay  provided  under  this 
section  shall  be  paid  if  the  authorized  em- 
ployees have  been  ordered  to  report  for 
duty  and  have  reported,  even  if  services 
called  for  were  not  performed. 

§  3113.  Authority  to  change  working  hours 

In  a  port  at  which  the  customary  working 
hours  begin  before  8  a.m.  or  end  after  5 
p.m.,  the  Secretary  may  regulate  the  work- 
ing hours  of  the  employees  referred  to  in 
section  2111  of  this  title  so  that  those  hours 
conform  to  the  prevailing  working  hours  of 
the  port.  However— 

(1)  the  total  period  for  which  overtime 
pay  may  be  required  under  section  2111  of 
this  title  may  not  be  more  than  15  hours  be- 
tween any  2  periods  of  ordinary  working 
hours  on  other  than  Sundays  and  holidays; 

(2)  the  length  of  the  working  day  for  the 
officers  or  employees  Involved  may  not  be 
changed;  and 

(3)  the  rate  of  overtime  pay  may  not  be 
changed. 
S  2113.  Authority  to  extend  application  of 

certain  laws 

When  the  President  decides  the  national 
interest  requires,  the  President  may  extend 
sections  7302,  7304,  8701,  10306,  10311. 
10503,  10503,  and  10509  of  this  tiUe  to  addi- 
tional classes  of  vessels  and  waters  the 
President  may  designate. 
S  3114.  Authority  to  exempt  certain  vessels 

If  the  Secretary  decides  that  the  applica- 
tion of  a  provision  of  part  B  or  F  of  this  sub- 
title Is  not  necessary  In  performing  the  mis- 
sion of  a  vessel  engaged  in  excursions  or  an 
oceanographic  research  vessel  (as  defined  in 
section  3101(6)  of  this  title),  the  Secretary 
by  regulation  may— 

(1)  exempt  the  oceanographic  research 
vessel  from  that  provision  under  conditions 
the  Secretary  may  specify;  and 

(3)  for  an  excursion  vessel,  issue  a  special 
permit  specifying  the  conditions  of  oper- 
ation and  equipment. 


1 3115.  Authority  to  suspend  inspection 

When  the  President  decides  that  the 
needs  of  foreign  commerce  require,  the 
President  may  suspend  any  provision  of 
part  B  of  this  subtitle  for  a  forelgn-bullt 
vessel  registered  as  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  on  conditions  the  President  may 
specify. 

CHAPTER  33— OPERA'nON  OF  VESSELS 
GENERALLY 

Sec. 

3301.  Application. 

3303.  Penalties  for  reckless  or  negligent  op- 
erations. 

3303.  Civil  penalties  related  to  whistles  and 

lights. 

3304.  Penalties  related  to  marine  casualty 

assistance  and  information. 

3305.  Injunctions. 

(  3301.  Application 

Subject  to  section  2109  of  this  title,  this 
chapter  applies  to  every  vessel,  including  a 
foreign  vessel  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  SUtes. 
{  2302.  Penalties  for  reckless  or  negligent 

operations 

(a)  A  person  using  a  vessel  in  a  negligent 
manner  that  endangers  the  life,  limb,  or 
property  of  a  person  is  liable  to  the  United 
SUtes  Government  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  (1,000. 

(b)  A  person  using  a  vessel  In  a  grossly 
negligent  manner  that  endangers  the  life, 
limb,  or  property  of  a  person  sh&U  be  fined 
not  more  than  $1,000,  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  1  year,  or  both. 

(c)  For  a  penalty  imposed  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  vessel  also  is  liable  in  rem  unless  it. 
Is  a  foreign  vessel,  or  a  vessel  owned  by  a 
SUte  or  a  subdivision  of  a  SUte,  clearly 
identified  as  used  principally  for  a  govern- 
mental purpose. 

\  2303.  C:ivil   penalties   related  to  whistles 
and  lights 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  prohibit  useless  and  unnecessary 
use  of  whistles  by  a  vessel  and  to  prevent 
dangerous  and  Improper  use  of  lights. 

(b)  A  person  violating  a  regulation  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
Is  Uable  to  the  United  SUtes  Government 
for  a  civU  penalty  of  $500. 

5  2304.  Penalties  related  to  marine  casualty 
assistance  and  information 

(a)  When  a  marine  casualty  occurs  Involv- 
ing a  vessel,  the  master  or  operator  of  the 
vessel,  so  far  as  the  master  or  operator  can 
do  so  without  serious  danger  to  the  master's 
or  operator's  vessel  or  individuals  on  board.  ■ 
shall  render  necessary  assistance  to  each  in- 
dividual affected  to  save  the  Individual  from 
danger  caused  by  the  marine  casualty.  The 
master  or  operator  also  shall  give  the  mas- 
ter's or  operator's  name  and  address  and 
identification  of  the  vessel  to  the  master  or 
operator  of  any  other  vessel  Involved,  to  an 
Individual  injured,  and  to  the  owner  of  any 
property  damaged. 

(b)  An  individual  violating  this  section  or 
a  regulation  prescribed  under  this  section 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  im- . 
prisoned  for  not  more  than  2  years. 

(c)  An  individual  complying  with  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  or  gratuitously  and  in 
good  faith  rendering  assistance  at  the  scene 
of  a  marine  casualty  without  objection  by 
an  individual  assisted,  is  not  liable  for  dam- 
ages as  a  result  of  rendering  assistance  or 
for  an  act  or  omission  In  providing  or  ar- 
ranging salvage,  towage,  medical  treatment, 
or  other  assistance  when  the  individual  acts 
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as  an  ordinary,  reasonable,  and  prudent  In- 
dividual would  have  acted  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. 
t  2305.  Injunctions 

The  district  courts  of  the  United  SUtes 

have  Jurisdiction  to  enjoin  the  negligent  use 

of  vessels  prohibited  by  this  chapter. 

Past  B— iHsracnoH  ahd  Rksttiatioii  op 

Vessels 

CHAPTER  31— DEPINmONS 


General  definitions. 


Sec 
3101. 

{  3101.  General  def  IniUons 
In  this  part— 

(1)  "associated  equipment"— 

(A)  means— 

(i)  a  system,  accessory,  component,  or  ap- 
purtenance of  a  recreational  vessel;  or 

(11)  a  marine  safety  article  Intended  for 
use  on  board  a  recreational  vessel:  but 

(B)  does  not  include  radio  equipment. 

(2)  "freight  vessel"  means  a  motor  vessel 
of  more  than  15  gross  tons  that  carries 
freight  for  hire,  except  an  oceanographic  re- 
search vessel  or  an  offshore  supply  vessel. 

(3)  "manufacturer"  means  a  person  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacturing,  construction, 
assembly,  or  Importation  of  recreational  ves- 
sels, components,  or  associated  equipment. 

<4)  "motor  vessel"  means  a  vessel  pro- 
peUed  by  machinery  other  than  steam. 

(5)  "nautical  school  vessel"  means  a  vessel 
used  by  or  in  connection  with  a  nautical 
school. 

(6)  "oceanographic  research  vessel"  means 
a  vessel  that  the  Secretary  finds  is  being 
employed  only  in  Instruction  in  oceanogra- 
phy or  limnology,  or  both,  or  only  in  ocean- 
ographic or  llmnological  research,  including 
those  studies  about  the  sea  such  as  seismic, 
gravity  meter,  and  magnetic  exploration 
and  other  marine  geophysical  or  geological 
surveys,  atmospheric  research,  and  biologi- 
cal research. 

(7)  "offshore  supply  vessel"  means  a 
motor  vessel  of  more  than  15  gross  tons  but 
less  than  500  gross  tons  that  regularly  car- 
ries goods,  supplies,  or  equipment  in  support 
of  the  offshore  mineral  and  energy  industry 
and  is  not  a  small  passenger  vessel. 

(8)  "passenger",  on  a  passenger  vessel, 
means  an  individual  carried  on  a  vessel 
except— 

(A)  the  master  or 

(B)  a  crewmember. 

(9)  "passenger",  on  a  small  passenger 
vessel,  means  an  individual  carried  on  the 
vessel  except— 

(A)  the  owner  or  representative  of  the 
owner 

(B)  the  master  or  a  crewmember  engaged 
in  the  business  of  the  vessel  who  has  not 
contributed  consideration  for  carriage  and 
who  is  paid  for  services; 

(C)  an  employee  of  the  owner  of  the  vessel 
engaged  in  the  business  of  the  owner, 
except  when  the  vessel  Is  operating  under  a 
bareboat  charter; 

(D)  an  employee  of  the  bareboat  charterer 
of  the  vessel  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
bareboat  charterer. 

(E)  a  guest  on  board  a  vessel  that  is  being 
used  only  for  pleasure,  or  a  guest  on  lx>ard  a 
sailing  school  vessel,  who  has  not  contribut- 
ed consideration  for  carriage  on  board; 

(F)  an  individual  on  board  a  vessel  docu- 
mented and  used  for  tugboat  or  towboat 
service  of  at  least  50  gross  tons  who  has  not 
contributed  consideration  for  carriage  on 
board:  or 


(G)  a  sailing  school  instructor  or  sailing 
school  student. 

(10)  "passenger",  on  an  offshore  supply 
vessel,  means  an  individual  carried  on  the 
vessel  except— 

(A)  the  owner 

(B)  a  representative  of  the  owner; 

(C)  the  master; 

(D)  a  crewmember  engaged  in  the  business 
of  the  vessel  who  has  not  contributed  con- 
sideration for  carriage  on  board  and  who  is 
paid  for  services  on  board: 

(E)  an  employee  of  the  owner,  or  of  a  sub- 
contractor to  the  owner,  engaged  in  the 
business  of  the  owner, 

(F)  a  charterer  of  the  vessel: 

(G)  a  person  with  the  same  relationship  to 
a  charterer  as  a  person  in  subclause  (B)  or 
(E)  of  this  clause  ( 10)  has  to  an  owner; 

(H)  a  person  employed  in  a  phase  of  ex- 
ploration, exploitation,  or  production  of  off- 
shore mineral  or  energy  resources  served  by 
the  vessel;  or 

(I)  a  guest  who  has  not  contributed  con- 
sideration for  carriage  on  board. 

(11)  "passenger",  on  an  uninspected  pas- 
senger vessel,  means  an  Individual  carried 
on  the  vessel  except— 

(A)  the  owner  or  representative  of  the 
owner; 

(B)  the  operator 

(C)  a  crewmember  engaged  In  the  business 
of  the  vessel  who  has  not  contributed  con- 
sideration for  carriage  on  board  and  who  is 
paid  for  services  on  board;  or 

(D)  a  guest  on  board  a  vessel  that  is  being 
used  only  for  pleasure  who  has  not  contrib- 
uted consideration  for  carriage  on  board. 

(12)  "passenger  vessel"  means  a  vessel  of 
at  least  100  gross  tons  carrying  at  least  one 
passenger  for  hire. 

(13)  "public  vessel"  means  a  vessel  that— 

(A)  is  owned,  or  bareboat  c.artered,  and 
operated  by  the  United  Stat«;s  Government 
or  a  government  of  a  foreign  country:  and 

(B)  is  not  engaged  in  commercial  service. 

(14)  "recreational  vessel"  means  a  vessel— 

(A)  manufactured  or  used  primarily  for 
pleasure;  or 

(B)  leased,  rented,  or  chartered  to  another 
for  the  latter's  pleasure. 

(15)  "sailing  instruction"  means  teaching, 
research,  and  practical  exi>erience  in  operat- 
ing vessels  propelled  primarily  by  sail  and 
may  include  any  subject  related  to  that  op- 
eration and  to  the  sea,  including  seaman- 
ship, navigation,  oceanography,  other  nauti- 
cal and  marine  sciences,  and  maritime  histo- 
ry and  literature. 

(16)  "sailing  school  instructor"  means  an 
individual  who  is  on  board  a  sailing  school 
vessel  to  provide  sailing  instruction,  but 
does  not  Include  an  operator  or  crewmem- 
ber who  is  among  those  required  to  be  on 
board  the  vessel  to  meet  a  requirement  es- 
tablished under  part  F  of  this  subtitle. 

(17)  "sailing  school  student"  means  an  in- 
dividual who  Is  on  board  a  sailing  school 
vessel  to  receive  sailing  instruction. 

(18)  "sailing  school  vessel"  means  a  vessel 
that  is— 

(A)  less  than  500  gross  tons; 

(B)  carrying  at  least  six  individuals  who 
are  sailing  school  students  or  sailing  school 
instructors; 

(C)  principally  equipped  for  propulsion  by 
sail,  even  if  the  vessel  has  an  auxiliary 
means  of  propulsion:  and 

(D)  owned  or  demise  chartered  and  oper- 
ated by  an  organization  described  in  section 
501(cK3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (26  U.S.C.  501(cK3))  and  exempt  from 
tax  under  section  501(a)  of  that  Code,  or  by 
a  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State, 


during  times  that  the  vessel  is  operated  by 
the  organization.  State,  or  political  subdivi- 
sion only  for  sailing  instruction. 

(19)  "sciet>tific  personnel"  means  individ- 
uals on  board  an  oceanographic  research 
vessel  only  to  engage  in  scientific  research, 
or  to  Instruct  or  receive  instruction  in 
oceanography  or  limnology. 

(20)  "seagoing  barge"  means  a  barge  of  at 
least  100  gross  tons  making  voyages  beyond 
the  Boundary  Line. 

(21)  "seagoing  motor  vessel"  means  a 
motor  vessel  of  at  least  300  gross  tons 
making  voyages  beyond  the  Boundary  Line. 

(22)  "smaU  passenger  vessel"  means  a 
vessel  of  less  than  100  gross  tons  carrying 
more  than  six  passengers  (as  defined  in 
clauses  (9)  and  (10)  of  this  section). 

(23)  "steam  vessel"  means  a  vessel  pro- 
pelled in  whole  or  in  part  by  steam. 

(24)  "tank  vessel"  means  a  vessel  that  is 
constructed  or  adapted  primarily  to  carry, 
or  that  carries,  oil  or  hazardous  material  (as 
defined  in  section  3701(7)  of  this  title),  in 
bulk  in  cargo  spaces  as  cargo  or  cargo  resi- 
due. 

(25)  "uninspected  passenger  vessel"  means 
an  uninspected  vessel  carrying  not  more 
than  six  passengers. 

(26)  "uninspected  vessel"  means  a  vessel 
not  subject  to  inspection  under  section  3301 
of  this  title  that  is  not  a  recreational  vessel. 
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S  3301.  Vessels  subject  to  inspection 

The  following  categories  of  vessels  are 
subject  to  inspection  under  this  part: 

(1)  steam  vessels. 

(2)  seagoing  motor  vessels. 

(3)  tank  vessels. 

(4)  seagoing  barges. 

(5)  freight  vessels. 

(6)  passenger  vessels. 

(7)  small  passenger  vessels. 

(8)  nautical  school  vessels. 

(0)  offshore  supply  vessels. 
(10)  sailing  school  vessels. 

\  3302.  Exemptions 

(a)  A  vessel  is  not  excluded  from  one  cate- 
gory only  because  the  vessel  Is— 

(1)  Included  In  another  category  of  section 
3301  of  this  title:  or 

(2)  excluded  by  this  section  from  another 
category  of  section  3301  of  this  title. 

(b)  A  motor  vessel  engaged  in  fishing  as  a 
regular  business,  including  oystering,  clam- 
ming, crabbing,  or  the  kelp  or  sponge  indus- 
try, is  exempt  from  section  3301  (2),  (5).  and 
(6)  of  this  UUe. 


(c)  Before  January  1,  1988,  a  motor  venel 
is  exempt  from  section  3301  (2),  (5).  and  (6) 
of  this  title  if  the  vessel— 

(1)  is  not  more  than  500  gross  tons  and— 

(A)  is  a  cannery  tender  or  a  fishing  tender 
in  the  salmon  or  crab  fisheries  of  Oregon. 
Washington,  and  Alaska;  and 

(B)  is  engaged  only  in  carrying  cargo  to  or 
from  vessels  in  those  fisheries  or  to  or  from 
a  facility  used  in  processing  or  assembling 
fishery  products,  or  transports  cannery  or 
fishing  personnel  to  or  from  operating  loca- 
tions; or 

(2)  is  not  more  than  5.000  gross  tons  and  is 
used  only  in  processing  and  BMemhUng  fish- 
ery products  in  the  fisheries  of  Oregon. 
Washtaigton.  and  Alaska. 

(dXl)  A  motor  vessel  of  less  than  150  gross 
tons,  constructed  before  August  23.  1958,  is 
not  subject  to  inspection  under  section 
3301(5)  of  this  title  if  the  vessel  is  owned  or 
bareboat  chartered  to  a  cooperative  or  asso- 
ciation engaged  only  in  tnuuporting  cargo 
owned  by  at  least  one  of  its  memliers  on  a 
nonprofit  basis  between  places  within  the 
inland  waters  of — 

(A)  southeastern  Alaska  shoreward  of  the 
Boundary  Line; 

(B)  southeastern  Alaska  and  Prince 
Rupert,  British  Columbia;  or 

(C)  southeastern  Alaska  and  places  within 
the  Inland  waters  of  Washington,  via  shel- 
tered waters,  as  defined  in  article  I  of  the 
treaty  dated  December  9,  1933,  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  defining  certain 
waters  as  sheltered  waters. 

(2)  The  transportation  authorized  under 
this  subsection  is  limited  to  and  from  places 
not  receiving  annual  weekly  transportation 
service  from  any  part  of  the  United  States 
by  an  established  water  common  carrier. 
However,  the  UmiUtion  does  not  apply  to 
transporting  cargo  of  a  character  not  ac- 
cepted for  transportation  by  that  carrier. 

(e)  A  vessel  laid  up.  dismantled,  or  out  of 
commission  Is  exempt  from  inspection. 

(f)  Section  3301  (6)  and  (7)  of  this  title  do 
not  apply  to  an  oceanographic  research 
vessel  because  it  is  carrying  scientific  per- 
sonnel. An  oceanographic  research  vessel  is 
deemed  not  to  be  engaged  in  trade  or  com- 
merce. 

(gKl)  An  offshore  supply  vessel  operating 
as  an  offshore  supply  vessel  before  January 
2,  1979,  or,  if  not  in  service  of  any  kind 
before  that  date,  contracted  for  before  that 
date  and  entering  service  as  an  offshore 
supply  vessel  before  October  6,  1980.  is  not 
subject  to  regulations  or  standards  for 
major  structural  or  major  equipment  re- 
quirements unless  compliance  with  those  re- 
quirements is  necessary  to  remove  an  espe- 
cially hazardous  condition.  After  Deceml>er 
31.  1988.  this  subsection  does  not  apply  to 
an  offshore  supply  vessel  that  is  at  least  20 
years  of  age. 

(2)  An  offshore  supply  vessel,  as  described 
in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  ttiat  has 
not  had  an  actual  Inspection  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  which  registered  with  the  Secre- 
tary as  an  offshore  supply  vessel  by  January 
30,  1981,  shall  be  held  to  be  in  compliance 
with  sections  3305  and  3306  of  this  title,  and 
all  rules,  regulations,  and  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  those 
sections,  until  an  actual  inspection  is  con- 
ducted or  Is  caused  to  be  conducted  by  the 
Secretary. 

(3)  No  offshore  supply  vessel  operating  on 
January  1,  1979,  under  a  certificate  issued 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  subjected  to  any 
higher  standards  or  new  inspection  require- 
ments as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  this 
UUe. 


(hXl)  The  Secretary  may  issue  a  permit 
exempting  a  specific  cargo-carrying  vessel 
from  any  part  of  the  requirements  of  this 
part  for  vessels  engaged  in  tranq>orting 
cargo.  Including  bulk  fuel,  from  one  place  in 
Alaska,  to  another  place  in  Alaska,  but  only 
if  the  vessel— 

(A)  is  not  more  than  300  gross  tons; 

(B)  is  in  a  condition  that  does  not  present 
an  Immediate  threat  to  the  safety  of  life  or 
the  environment;  and 

(C)  was  operating  in  the  waters  off  Alaska 
as  of  June  1.  1976,  or  the  vessel  is  a  replace- 
ment for  a  vessel  that  was  operating  in  the 
waters  off  Alaska  as  of  June  1,  1976,  if  the 
vessel  being  replaced  is  no  longer  in  service. 

(2)  Except  in  a  situation  declared  to  be  an 
emergency  by  the  Secretary,  a  vessel  operat- 
ing under  a  permit  issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion may  not  transport  cargo  to  or  from  a 
place  if  the  cargo  could  be  transported  by 
another  commercial  vessel  that  is  reason- 
ably available  and  that  does  not  require  ex- 
emptions to  operate  legally  or  if  the  cargo 
could  be  readily  transported  by  overland 
routes. 

(3)  A  permit  may  be  Issued  under  this  sub- 
section for  a  specific  voyage  or  for  not  more 
than  1  year.  The  permit  may  Impose  specific 
requirements  about  the  amount  or  type  of 
cargo  to  be  carried,  manning,  the  areas  or 
specific  routes  over  which  the  vessel  may 
operate,  or  other  similar  matters.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  permit  and  restrictions  con- 
tained in  the  permit  shall  be  at  the  sole  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secretary. 

(4)  A  designated  Coast  Guard  official  who 
has  reason  to  believe  that  a  vessel  issued  a 
permit  is  in  a  condition  or  is  used  in  a 
manner  that  creates  an  immediate  threat  to 
the  safety  of  life  or  the  environment  or  is 
operated  in  a  maimer  that  is  Inconsistent 
with  the  terms  of  the  permit,  may  direct  the 
operator  to  take  immediate  and  reasonable 
steps  to  safeguard  life  and  the  environment, 
including  directing  the  vessel  to  a  port  or 
other  refuge. 

(5)  If  a  vessel  issued  a  permit  under  this 
subsection  creates  an  immediate  threat  to 
the  safety  of  life  or  the  environment,  or  is 
operated  In  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
terms  of  the  permit  or  the  requirements  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  tills  subsection,  the  permit 
may  be  revoked.  The  owner,  master,  or 
person  in  charge  of  a  vessel  issued  a  permit 
under  this  subsection,  that  willfully  permits 
the  vessel  to  be  used,  or  uses  the  vessel,  in  a 
manner  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
permit,  is  liable  to  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$1,000. 

§  3303.  Reciprocity  for  certain  foreign  ves- 
sels 

(a)  A  foreign  vessel  carrying  passengers, 
sailing  school  students,  or  sailing  school  in- 
structors, of  a  country  having  Inspection 
laws  and  standards  similar  to  those  of  the 
United  States  and  that  has  an  unexpired 
certificate  of  inspection  issued  by  proper  au- 
thority of  its  country,  is  subject  only  to  an 
inspecUon  to  ensure  that  the  condition  of 
the  vessel's  propulsion  equipment  and  life- 
saving  equipment  are  as  stated  In  its  current 
certificate  of  inspection.  A  foreign  country 
is  deemed  to  have  inspection  laws  and  stand- 
ards similar  to  those  of  the  United  States 
when  it  is  a  party  to  an  International  Con- 
vention for  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  to  which 
the  United  States  Government  is  currently 
a  party.  A  foreign  certificate  of  inspection 
may  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  lawful  in- 
spection only  when  presented  by  a  vessel  of 
a  country  that  has  by  its  laws  accorded  to 
vessels  of  the  United  States  visiting  that 


coimtry  the  same  privileges  accorded  to  ves- 
sels of  that  coimtry  visiting  the  United 
States. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  collect  and  pay  to 
the  Treasury  the  same  fees  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  foreign  vessels  carrying  passengers 
from  the  United  States  that  a  foreign  coun- 
try charges  vessels  of  the  United  States 
trading  to  the  ports  of  that  country.  The 
Secretary  may  waive  at  any  time  the  collec- 
tion of  the  fees  on  notice  of  the  proper  au- 
thorities of  any  country  concerned  that  the 
collection  of  fees  for  the  Inspection  of  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  has  been  discontin- 
ued. 

}  3304.  Carrying  Individuals  in  addlUon  to 
crew  on  cargo  vessels 

(a)  A  cargo  vessel  dociunented  under 
chapter  121  of  this  UUe  (except  a  small  pas- 
senger vessel)  may  carry  not  more  than  12 
individuals  in  addition  to  the  crew  on  inter- 
national voyages,  or  not  more  than  16  indi- 
viduals in  addition  to  the  crew  on  other  voy- 
ages, and  shall  not  be  deemed  a  passenger 
vessel  under  this  subtiUe  or  a  regulation 
prescribed  under  this  subtitle. 

(b)  Before  an  Individual  in  addition  to  the 
crew  is  carried  on  a  cargo  vessel  as  permit- 
ted by  this  section,  the  owner,  agent,  or 
master  first  shall  notify  the  individual  of 
the  presence  on  board  of  dangerous  articles 
as  defined  by  law,  and  of  other  conditions  or 
circumstances  that  would  consUtute  a  risk 
of  safety  to  the  individual  on  board.  If  the 
owner,  agent,  or  master  fails  to  give  the 
noUce,  the  vessel  is  liable  for  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  $500  and  is  liable  In  rem  to 
the  United  States  Government  for  the  pen- 
alty. 

(c)  The  privilege  provided  by  tills  section 
applies  to  a  cargo  vessel  of  a  foreign  country 
that  affords  a  similar  privilege  to  cargo  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  in  trades  not  re- 
stricted to  vessels  under  its  own  flag. 

(d)  This  sectio:i  does  not  apply  to  a  small 
passenger  vessel. 

\  3305.  Scope  and  standards  of  InspecUon 

(a)  The  inspecUon  process  shall  ensure 
that  a  vessel— 

( 1 )  is  of  a  structure  suitable  for  the  service 
in  which  it  is  to  be  employed; 

(2)  is  equipped  with  the  proper  appliances 
for  llfesaving,  fire  prevention,  and  firefight- 
ing; 

(3)  has  suitable  accommodations  for  the 
crew,  sailing  school  students,  and  sailing 
school  instructors,  and  for  passengers  on 
the  vessel  if  authorized  to  carry  passengers; 

(4)  is  in  a  condition  to  be  used  with  safety 
to  life  and  property:  and 

(5)  complies  with  applicable  marine  safety 
laws  and  regulations. 

(b)  If  an  inspection  or  examination  under 
section  3308  of  this  title  reveals  that  a  life 
preserver  or  firehose  is  so  defective  as  to  be 
Incapable  of  repair,  the  owner  or  master 
shall  destroy  the  life  preserver  or  firehose 
in  the  presence  of  the  official  conducting 
the  inspection  or  examination. 

(c)  A  nautical  school  vessel  operated  by  a 
civilian  nauUcal  school  shall  be  inspected  as 
if  it  were  a  small  passenger  vessel  or  a  pas- 
senger vessel,  depending  on  its  tonnage. 

\  3306.  Regulations 

(a)  To  carry  out  ttiis  part  and  to  secure 
the  safety  of  individuals  and  property  on 
board  vessels  subject  to  Inspection,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  necessary  regulations 
to  ensure  the  prot>er  execution  of,  and  to 
carry  out,  this  put  in  the  most  effecUve 
manner  for- 
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(1>  the  design,  conatructkm.  ftltenition. 
repftlr,  and  opermtlon  of  those  venels.  In- 
cluding supentructures,  bulla,  fittings, 
equipinent.  appliancea,  propulsion  machin- 
ery, auxiliary  machinery,  boUers,  unfired 
pressure  vessels,  piping,  electric  installa- 
tions, and  aooommodations  for  passengers 
and  crew,  sailing  school  students,  and  sail- 
ing school  instructors; 

(2)  Ufesaving  equipment  and  its  use; 

(3)  firefigfating  equipment.  Its  use,  and 
precautionary  measures  to  guard  against 
fire: 

(4)  inspections  and  tests  related  to  clauses 
(1M3)  of  this  subsection;  and 

(5)  the  use  of  ships  stores  and  other  sup- 
plies of  a  dangerous  nature. 

(b)  Equipment  subject  to  regulation  under 
this  section  may  not  be  used  on  any  vessel 
without  prior  approval  as  provided  by  regu- 
latioiL 

(c)  In  prescribing  regulations  for  sailing 
school  vessels,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  representatives  of  the  private  sector 
having  experience  in  the  operation  of  ves- 
sels likely  to  be  certificated  as  sailing  school 
vessels.  The  regulations  shall  take  effect  not 
later  than  April  15.  1984.  The  reguUUons 
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(1)  reflect  the  specialized  nature  of  sailing 
school  vessel  operations,  and  the  character, 
design,  and  construction  of  vessels  operating 
as  sailtag  school  vessels;  and 

(2)  include  requirements  for  notice  to  sail- 
ing school  students  and  sailing  school  in- 
structors about  the  specialized  nature  of 
sailing  school  vessels  and  applicable  safety 
regulations. 

(d)  In  prescribing  regulations  for  nautical 
school  vessels  operated  by  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  or  by  a  State 
maritime  academy  (as  defined  in  section 
1302(3)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936 
(46  App.  n.S.C.  1295a(3))).  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  function,  purpose,  and 
use  of  the  vessels,  their  routes,  and  the 
number  of  individuals  who  may  be  carried 
ob  the  vessels. 

(e)  When  the  Secretary  finds  it  in  the 
public  interest,  the  Secretary  may  suspend 
or  grant  exemptions  from  the  requirements 
of  a  regulation  prescribed  under  this  section 
related  to  Ufesaving  and  f iref ighting  equip- 
ment, muster  lists,  ground  tackle  and 
hawsers,  and  bilge  systenw. 

(f )  In  prescribing  regulations  for  offshore 
supply  vessels,  the  Secretary  shall  consider 
the  characteristics,  methods  of  operation, 
and  the  nature  of  the  service  of  offshore 
supply  vessels. 

I  3307.  Period  of  inspection 

Each  vessel  subject  to  inspection  under 
this  part  shall  undergo  an  initial  inspection 
for  certification  before  being  put  into  serv- 
ice. Thereafter,  each  passenger  vessel  and 
nautical  school  vessel  shall  be  relnspected  at 
least  once  a  year.  Each  small  passenger 
vessel,  freight  vessel  or  offshore  supply 
vessel  of  less  than  100  gross  tons,  and  sailing 
school  vessel  shall  be  relnspected  at  least 
once  every  3  years.  All  other  vessels  shall  be 
relnspected  at  least  once  every  2  years. 
1 3308.  Additional  examinations 

In  addition  to  inspections  required  by  sec- 
tion 3307  of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall 

>-»Mnln> — 

(1)  vessels  at  proper  times  to  ensure  com- 
pliance with  law  and  regulations;  and 

(2)  crewmember  accommodations  on  ves- 
sels as  often  as  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
accommodations  are— 

(A)  of  the  size  required  by  law  and  regula- 
tions; 


(B)  properly  ventilated  and  in  a  sanitary 
condition;  and 

(C)  equipped  with  proper  plumbing  and 
mechanical  appliances  required  by  law  and 
regiUation,  and  the  appliances  are  in  good 
working  condition. 

1 3309.  Certificate  of  Inspection 

(a)  When  an  Inspection  under  section  3307 
of  this  title  has  been  made  and  a  vessel  has 
been  found  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  law  and  regulations,  a  certifi- 
cate of  Inspection,  In  a  form  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  shall  be  issued  to  the  vessel. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  issue  a  temporary 
certificate  of  inspection,  which  is  valid  for 
30  days  in  place  of  a  regular  certificate  of 
inspection  until  such  a  regular  certificate  is 
issued. 

1 3310.  Records  of  certification 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  records  of  certif- 
icates of  inspection  of  vessels  and  of  aU  acts 
in  the  examination  and  inspection  of  ves- 
sels, whether  of  approval  or  disapproval. 
(3311.  Certificate  of  Inspection  required 

A  vessel  subject  to  inspection  under  this 
part  may  not  be  operated  without  having  on 
board  a  valid  certificate  of  inspection  issued 
under  section  3309  of  this  title. 
}  3312.  Display  of  certificate  of  inspection 

The  certificate  of  Inspection  issued  to  a 
vessel  under  section  3309  of  this  title  shall 
be  displayed,  suitably  framed,  in  a  conspicu- 
ous place  on  the  vessel.  When  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  so  display  the  certificate,  it  shall 
be  curled  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  regu- 
lation. 

S  3313.  Compliance  with  certificate  of  in- 
spection 

(a)  During  the  term  of  a  vessel's  certifi- 
cate of  inspection,  an  inspected  vessel  must 
be  in  complete  compliance  with  its  condi- 
tions, unless  relieved  by  a  suspension  or  an 
exemption  granted  under  section  3306(e)  of 
this  UUe. 

(b)  When  a  vessel  is  not  in  compliance 
with  its  certificate  or  fails  to  meet  a  stand- 
ard prescribed  by  this  part  or  regulation 
prescribed  under  this  part— 

(1)  the  owner,  master,  operator,  or  person 
in  charge  shall  be  ordered  to  correct  the  de- 
ficiencies noted; 

(2)  the  vessel  may  be  detained;  and 

(3)  if  necessary,  the  certificate  shall  be 
suspended  or  revoked. 

(c)  The  vessel's  certificate  of  inspection 
shall  be  revoked  if  the  owner,  master,  opera- 
tor, or  person  in  charge  fails  to  correct  a 
condition  unsafe  to  life  that  is  ordered  to  be 
corrected  under  this  section. 

(d)  The  owner  or  master  of  a  vessel  whose 
certificate  has  been  suspended  or  revoked 
shall  be  given  written  notice  Immediately  of 
the  su8i>ension  or  revocation.  The  owner  or 
master  may  appeal  to  the  Secretary  the  sus- 
pension or  revocation  within  30  days  of  re- 
ceiving the  notice,  as  provided  by  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

13314.  Expiration  of  certificate  of  inspec- 
tion 

(a)  Ebccept  as  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  if  the  certificate  of  inspection 
of  a  vessel  operated  upon  a  regularly  estab- 
lished line  expires  when  the  vessel  is  on  a 
foreign  voyage,  the  vessel  may  complete  the 
voyage  to  a  port  of  the  United  States  within 
30  days  of  the  expiration  of  the  certificate 
without  incurring  the  penalties  for  navigat- 
ing without  a  certificate  of  inspection. 

(b)  If  the  certificate  of  inspection  would 
expire  within  15  days  of  sailing  on  a  foreign 
voyage  from  a  United  States  port,  the  vessel 


shall  secure  a  new  certificate  of  inspection 
before  sailing,  unless  the  voyage  is  sched- 
uled to  be  completed  prior  to  the  expiration 
date  of  the  certificate.  If  a  voyage  scheduled 
to  be  completed  in  that  time  is  not  so  com- 
pleted, the  applicable  penalties  may  be  en- 
forced unless  the  failure  to  meet  the  sched- 
ule was  beyond  the  control  of  the  owner, 
master,  or  agent  of  the  vessel. 

(c)  When  the  certificate  of  inspection  of  a 
foreign  vessel  carrying  passengers,  operated 
on  a  regularly  established  line,  expires  at 
sea  after  leaving  the  country  to  which  it  be- 
longs or  when  the  vessel  is  in  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  may  permit  the  vessel 
to  sail  on  its  regular  route  without  further 
inspection  than  would  have  been  required 
had  the  certificate  not  expired.  This  permis- 
sion applies  only  when  the  vessel  will  be  reg- 
ularly inspected  and  issued  a  certificate 
before  the  vessel's  next  return  to  the  United 
States. 

{ 3315.  Disclosure  of  defects  and  protection 
of  Informants 

(a)  Each  officer  licensed  under  part  E  of 
this  subtitle  shall  assist  in  the  inspection  or 
examination  under  this  part  of  the  vessel  on 
which  the  officer  Is  serving,  and  shall  p)oint 
out  defects  and  imperfections  known  to  the 
officer  in  matters  subject  to  regulations  and 
inspection.  The  officer  also  shaU  make 
known  to  officials  designated  to  enforce  this 
part,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  any  marine 
casualty  producing  serious  injury  to  the 
vessel,  its  equipment,  or  individuals  on  the 
vessel. 

(b)  An  official  may  not  disclose  the  name 
of  a  person  providing  information  under 
this  section,  or  the  source  of  the  informa- 
tion, to  a  person  except  a  person  authorized 
by  the  Secretary.  An  official  violating  this 
subsection  Is  liable  to  disciplinary  action 
under  applicable  law. 

S  3316.  Delegation  to  American  classifica- 
tion society 

(a)  In  carrying  out  this  part,  the  Secretary 
may  rely  on  reports,  documents,  and  certifi- 
cates issued  by  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping  as  long  as  the  Bureau  is  main- 
tained as  an  organization  having  no  capital 
stock  and  paying  no  dividends.  The  Secre- 
tary and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
each  shall  appoint  one  representative 
(except  when  the  Secretary  is  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation,  in  which  case  the  Secre- 
tary shall  appoint  both  representatives) 
who  shall  represent  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment on  the  executive  committee  of  the 
Bureau.  The  Bureau  shall  agree  that  the 
representatives  shall  be  accepted  by  it  as 
active  members  of  the  committee.  The  rep- 
resentatives shall  serve  without  compensa- 
tion, except  for  necessary  traveling  ex- 
penses. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  delegate,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  to  the  Bureau 
or  a  similar  American  classification  society, 
or  an  agent  of  the  Bureau  or  society,  the 
original  and  periodic  inspections  or  exami- 
nations (in  the  United  States  and  In  foreign 
countries)  of  a  vessel  documented  or  to  be 
documented  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States. 
The  Bureau,  society,  or  agent  may  issue  the 
certificate  of  inspection  required  by  this 
part  and  other  certificates  essential  to  docu- 
mentation. 

(c)  The  Secretary  also  may  make  an  agree- 
ment with  or  use  the  Bureau  or  a  similar 
American  classification  society  for  reviewing 
and  approving  plans  required  for  issuing  a 
certificate  of  inspection. 


(d)  When  an  inspection  or  examination 
has  been  delegated  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary's  delegate  shaU— 

(1)  maintain  in  the  United  States  com- 
plete f Ilea  of  all  Information  derived  from  or 
necessarily  connected  with  the  inspection  or 
examination  for  at  least  2  years  after  the 
venel  ceases  to  be  certificated:  and 

(2)  permit  access  to  those  files  at  aU  rea- 
sonable times  to  any  member  of  the  Coast 
Guard  designated— 

(A)  as  a  marine  inspector  and  serving  in  a 
position  as  a  marine  inspector,  or 

(B)  in  writing  by  the  Secretary  to  have 
access  to  those  f  Ues. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  an  aimual 
report  to  Congress  in  1983,  1984.  and  1986 
on  the  implementation  of  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  of  this  section.  The  report  shall  In- 
clude the  views  of  the  affected  industry  on 
the  implementation  of  those  subsections. 

t  3317.  Fees 

The  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion fees  for  inspecting  or  examining  a  small 
passenger  vessel  or  a  sailing  school  vessel. 
S  3318.  Penalties 

(a)  The  owner,  master,  operator,  or  person 
in  charge  of  a  vessel  operated  in  violation  of 
this  part  or  a  regulation  prescribed  under 
this  part,  and  a  person  violating  a  regula- 
tion that  applies  to  a  small  passenger  vessel, 
freight  vessel  of  less  than  100  gross  tons,  or 
sailing  school  vessel,  is  liable  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $1,000.  except  that  when  the  vio- 
lation Involves  navigation  of  a  barge,  the 
penalty  is  not  more  than  $500.  The  vessel 
also  is  liable  in  rem  for  the  penalty. 

(b)  A  person  that  knowingly  manufac- 
tures, sells,  offers  for  sale,  or  possesses  with 
intent  to  sell  any  equipment  subject  to  this 
part,  and  the  equipment  is  so  defective  as  to 
be  insufficient  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  intended,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000,  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both. 

(c)  A  person  that  employs  a  means  or 
device  whereby  a  boiler  may  be  subjected  to 
a  pressure  greater  than  allowed  by  the 
terms  of  the  vessel's  certificate  of  Inspection 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000,  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

(d)  A  person  that  deranges  or  hinders  the 
operation  of  any  machinery  or  device  em- 
ployed on  a  vessel  to  denote  the  state  of 
steam  or  water  In  any  boiler  or  to  give  warn- 
ing of  approaching  danger,  or  permits  the 
water  level  of  any  boiler  when  in  operation 
of  a  vessel  to  fall  below  its  prescribed  low- 
water  line,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$2,000,  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both. 

(e)  A  person  that  alters,  defaces,  obliter- 
ates, removes,  or  destroys  any  plans  or  spec- 
ifications required  by  and  approved  under  a 
regulation  prescribed  under  section  3306  of 
this  title,  with  intent  to  deceive  or  impede 
any  official  of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  dis- 
charge of  that  official's  duties,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $2,000.  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  2  years,  or  both. 

(f)  A  person  shaU  be  fined  not  less  than 
$1,000  but  not  more  then  $5,000.  and  Impris- 
oned for  not  less  than  2  years  but  not  more 
than  5  years,  if  the  person— 

(1)  forges  or  counterfeits  with  Intent  to 
make  it  appear  genuine  any  mark  or  stamp 
prescribed  for  material  to  be  tested  and  ap- 
proved under  section  3306  of  this  title  or  a 
regulation  prescribed  under  section  3306; 

(2)  knowingly  uses,  affixes,  or  causes  to  be 
used  or  affixed,  any  such  forged  or  counter- 
feited mark  or  stamp  to  or  on  material  of 
any  description: 


(3)  with  fraudulent  Intent,  possesses  any 
such  mark,  stamp,  or  other  device  knowing 
it  to  be  forged  or  counterfeited;  or 

(4)  with  fraudulent  Intent,  marks  or 
causes  to  be  marked  with  the  trademark  or 
name  q^  another,  material  required  to  l>e 
tested  and  approved  under  section  3306  of 
this  title  or  a  regulation  prescribed  under 
section  3306. 

(g)  A  person  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000.  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  1 
year,  or  both,  if  the  person— 

(1)  interferes  with  the  inspection  of  a  nau- 
tical school  vessel; 

(2)  violates  a  regulation  prescribed  for  a 
nautical  school  vessel; 

(3)  is  an  owner  of  a  nautical  school  vessel 
used  in  violation  of  this  part;  or 

(4)  is  an  officer  or  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  a  school,  organization,  associa- 
tion, partnership,  or  corporation  owning  a 
nautical  school  vessel  used  in  violation  of  a 
regulation  prescribed  for  a  nautical  school 
vesseL 
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13501.  Number  of  passengers 

(a)  Each  certificate  of  inspection  issued  to 
a  vessel  carrying  passengers  (except  a  ferry- 
boat) shall  include  a  statement  on  the 
number  of  passengers  that  the  vessel  is  per- 
mitted to  carry. 

(b)  The  master  or  owner  of  a  vessel,  or 
both,  are  liable  to  a  person  suing  them  for 
carrying  more  passengers  than  the  number 
of  passengers  permitted  by  the  certificate  of 
inspection  in  an  amount  equal  to— 

(1)  passage  money:  and 

(2)  $10  for  each  passenger  in  excess  of  the 
number  of  passengers  permitted. 

(c)  A  master  or  owner  knowingly  violating 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  also  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $100.  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  30  days,  or  both. 

(d)  The  vessel  also  is  liable  in  rem  for  a 
penalty  under  this  section. 

(e)  An  offshore  supply  vessel  may  not 
carry  passengers  except  in  an  emergency. 
ha  offshore  supply  vessel  that  takes  aboard 
one  or  more  passengers  in  an  emergency 
does  not  alter  its  character  as  an  offshore 
supply  vessel  imder  this  section. 

{3502.  List  or  count  of  passengers 

(a)  The  master  or  operator  of  the  follow- 
ing categories  of  vessels  carrying  passengers 
shall  keep  a  correct  list  of  passengers  re- 
ceived and  delivered  from  day  to  day: 

(1)  vessels  arriving  from  foreign  ports 
except  vessels  arriving  at  United  States 
Great  Lakes  ports  from  Canadian  Great 
Lakes  ports. 

(2)  seagoing  vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

(3)  passenger  vessels  making  voyages  of 
more  than  300  miles  on  the  Great  Lakes 
except  from  a  Canadian  to  a  United  States 
port. 

(b)  The  master  of  a  vessel  carrying  passen- 
gers (except  a  vessel  listed  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section)  shall  keep  a  correct  count  of 
all  passengers  received  and  delivered. 

(c)  Lists  and  counts  required  under  this 
section  shall  be  open  to  the  inspection  of 
designated  officials  of  the  Coast  Guard  and 
the  C^istoms  Service  at  all  times.  The  total 
number  of  passengers  shall  be  provided  to 
the  Coast  Guard  when  requested. 


(d)  This  section  applies  to  a  foreign  vessel 
arriving  at  a  United  States  port. 

(e)  The  master  or  operator  of  a  passenger 
vessel  failing  to  make  a  list  or  count  of  pas- 
sengers as  required  by  this  section  is  liable 
to  the  United  States  Government  for  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $100.  The  vessel 
also  is  liable  In  rem  for  the  penalty. 

I  3503.  Fire  retardant  materials 

A  passenger  vessel  of  the  United  States 
having  berih  or  stateroom  accommodations 
for  at  least  50  passengers  shall  be  granted  a 
certificate  of  inspection  only  if  the  vessel  is 
constructed  of  fire-retardant  materials. 
Before  November  1,  1988.  this  section  does 
not  apply  to  a  vessel  operating  only  on  the 
inland  rivers. 
{3504.  Notification  to  passengers 

(a)  A  person  selling  passage  on  a  foreign 
or  domestic  passenger  vessel  having  l>erih  or 
stateroom  accommodations  for  at  least  50 
passengers  and  embarking  passengers  at 
United  States  ports  for  a  coastwise  or  an 
international  voyage  shall  notify  each  pro- 
spective passenger  of  the  safety  standards 
applicable  to  the  vessel  in  a  maimer  pre- 
scribed by  regulation. 

(b)  All  promotional  literature  or  advertis- 
ing through  any  medium  of  communication . 
in  the  United  States  offering  passage  or  so- 
liciting passengers  for  ocean  voyages  any- 
where in  the  world  shall  include  informa- 
tion similar  to  the  information  described  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  shall 
specify  the  registry  of  each  vessel  named,  as 
a  part  of  the  advertisement  or  description  of 
the  voyage.  Except  for  the  Inclusion  of  the 
country  of  registry  of  the  vessel,  this  subsec- 
tion does  not  apply  to  voyages  by  vessels 
meeting  the  safety  standards  prescribed  by 
section  3505  of  this  title. 

(c)  A  person  violating  a  regulation  pre- 
scribed under  this  section  is  liable  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  a  civil  penal- 
ty of  not  more  than  $10,000.  If  the  violation 
involves  the  sale  of  tickets  for  passage,  the 
owner,  operator,  agent,  or  any  other  person 
involved  in  each  violation  also  is  liable  to 
the  Government  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $500  for  each  ticket  sold.  The 
vessel  on  which  passage  is  sold  also  Is  liable 
in  rem  for  a  violation  of  this  section  or  a 
regulation  prescribed  under  this  section. 

{ 3505.  Prevention  of  departure 

Notwithstanding  section  3303(a)  of  this 
title,  a  foreign  or  domestic  vessel  of  more 
than  100  gross  tons  having  berth  or  state- 
room accommodations  for  at  least  50  pas-, 
sengers  may  not  depart  from  a  United 
States  port  with  passengers  who  are  em- 
barked at  that  port,  if  the  Secretary  finds 
that  the  vessel  does  not  comply  with  the 
standards  stated  in  the  International  Con- 
vention for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea  to 
which  the  United  States  Government  is  cur- 
rently a  party. 
{  3506.  Copies  of  laws 

A  master  of  a  passenger  vessel  shall  keep 
on  board  a  copy  of  this  subtitle,  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Secretary  at  reasonable  cost.  If 
the  master  fails  to  do  so.  the  master  is  liable 
to  the  United  States  Ciovermnent  for  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $200. 

CHAPTER  37— CARRIAGE  OP  UQUID 
BULK  DANGEROUS  CARGOES 
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i  3701.  DefiniUons 

In  this  chapter— 

(1)  "commercial  service"  includes  any  type 
of  trade  or  business  involving  the  transpor- 
tation of  goods  or  Individuals,  except  service 
performed  by  a  combatant  vesseL 

(3)  "crude  oil"  means  a  liquid  hydrocarbon 
mixture  occurring  naturally  In  the  earth, 
whether  or  not  treated  to  render  it  suitable 
for  transportation,  and  includes  crude  oil 
from  which  certain  distillate  fractions  may 
have  been  removed,  and  crude  oil  to  which 
certain  distillate  fractions  may  have  been 
added. 

(3)  "crude  oU  tank  vessel"  means  a  tank 
vessel  engsged  in  the  trade  of  carrying 
crude  oil. 

(4)  "discharge"  includes  spilling,  leaking, 
pumping,  pouring,  emitting,  emptsring,  or 
dumping,  however  caused. 

(5)  "existing",  when  referring  to  a  type  of 
vessel  to  which  this  chapter  applies,  means 
a  vessel  that  is  not  a  new  vessel. 

(6)  "foreign  vessel"  means  a  vessel  of  for- 
eign registry  or  operated  under  the  author- 
ity of  a  country  other  than  the  United 
SUtes. 

(7)  "hazardous  material"  means  a  liquid 
material  or  substance  that  Is— 

(A)  flammable  or  combustible: 

(B)  designated  a  hazardous  substance 
under  section  311(b)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1321);  or 

(C)  designated  a  hazardous  material  under 
section  104  of  the  Hazardous  Materials 
TransporUUon  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1803): 

(8)  "major  conversion"  means  a  conver- 
sion of  an  existing  vessel  that  substantially 
changes  the  dimensions  or  carrying  capacity 
of  the  vessel  or  changes  the  type  of  vessel  or 
substantially  prolongs  its  life  or  that  other- 
wise so  changes  the  vessel  that  it  Is  essen- 
tially a  new  vessel,  as  decided  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(9)  "marine  environment"  means— 

(A)  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States  and  the  land  and  resources  of  the 
United  States: 

(B)  the  waters  and  fishery  resources  of  an 
area  over  which  the  United  States  asserts 
exclusive  fishery  management  authority; 

(C)  the  seabed  and  subsoil  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  of  the  United  States,  the 
resources  of  the  Shelf,  and  the  waters  su- 
perjacent to  the  Shelf:  and 

(D)  the  recreational,  economic,  and  scenic 
values  of  the  waters  and  resources  referred 
to  In  subclauses  (A)-<C)  of  this  clause  (9). 

(10)  "new",  when  referring  to  a  type  of 
vessel  to  which  this  chapter  applies,  means 
a  vessel— 

(A)  for  which  the  building  contract  is 
placed  after  June  1, 1979; 

(B)  in  the  absence  of  a  building  contract, 
the  keel  of  which  Is  laid,  or  which  is  at  a 
similar  stage  of  construction,  after  January 
1.1980; 


(C)  the  delivery  of  which  is  after  June  1, 
1982:  or 

(D)  that  has  undergone  a  major  conver- 
sion under  a  contract  made  after  June  1, 
1979.  or  construction  work  that  began  after 
January  1,  1980,  or  was  completed  after 
June  1. 1982. 

(11)  "oU"  includes  oil  of  any  kind  or  in  any 
form,  including  petroleum,  fuel  oU,  sludge, 
oil  refuse,  and  oil  mixed  with  wastes  except 
dredged  spoiL 

(13)  "person"  means  an  individual  (even  if 
not  a  citizen  or  national  of  the  United 
States),  a  corporation,  partnership,  associa- 
tion, or  other  entity  (even  if  not  organized 
or  existing  under  the  laws  of  a  State),  the 
United  States  Government,  a  State  or  local 
government,  a  government  of  a  foreign 
country,  or  an  entity  of  one  of  those  govern- 
ments. 

(13)  "product  carrier"  means  a  tank  vessel 
engaged  In  the  trade  of  carrying  oU  except 
crude  oil. 

(14)  "State",  in  addition  to  its  meaning 
under  section  2101(5)  of  this  title.  Includes 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(15)  "United  States',  In  addition  to  lU 
meaning  under  section  2101(6)  of  this  title. 
Includes  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

(16)  "vessel  of  the  United  States"  means  a 
vessel  documented  or  niunbered  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

{3703.  AppUcaUon 

(a)  Subject  to  subsections  (b)-(e)  of  this 
section,  this  chapter  applies  to  a  tank  vessel. 

(b)  This  chapter  does  not  apply  to  a  vessel 
of  not  more  than  500  gross  tons  documented 
under  chapter  121  of  this  title  that  would  be 
subject  to  this  chapter  only  because  of  the 
transfer  of  fuel  from  the  fuel  supply  tanks 
of  the  vessel  to  offshore  drilling  or  produc- 
tion facilities  in  the  oil  industry. 

(c)  This  chapter  does  not  apply  to  a  can- 
nery tender,  fishing  tender,  or  fishing  vessel 
of  not  more  than  500  gross  tons,  used  in  the 
salmon  or  crab  fisheries  of  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, or  Alaska,  when  engaged  only  in  the 
fishing  industry. 

(d)  This  chapter  does  not  apply  to  a  vessel 
of  not  more  than  5.000  gross  tons  used  in 
processing  and  assembling  fishery  products 
of  the  fisheries  of  Oregon.  Washington,  and 
Alaska.  However,  a  vessel  carrying  flamma- 
ble or  combustible  liquid  cargo  in  bulk  is 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  Secretary. 

(e)  This  chapter  does  not  apply  to  a  public 
vessel. 

(f)  This  chapter  does  not  apply  to  a  for- 
eign vessel  on  Innocent  passage  on  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States. 

{  3703.  Regulations 

(a)  The  Secretary  stiall  prescribe  regula- 
tions for  the  design,  construction,  alter- 
ation, repair,  maintenance,  operation,  equip- 
ping, personnel  qualification,  and  manning 
of  vessels  to  which  this  chapter  applies,  that 
may  be  necessary  for  increased  protection 
against  hazards  to  life  and  property,  for 
navigation  and  vessel  safety,  and  for  en- 
hanced protection  of  the  marine  environ- 
ment. The  Secretary  may  prescribe  differ- 
ent regulations  applicable  to  vessels  en- 
gaged in  the  domestic  trade,  and  also  may 
prescribe  regulations  that  exceed  standards 
set  internationally.  Regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsection  are 
in  addition  to  regulations  prescribed  under 
other  laws  that  may  apply  to  any  of  those 
vessels.  Regulations  prescribed  under  this 
subsection  shall  include  requirements 
about— 

(1)  superstructures,  hulls,  cargo  holds  or 
tanks,  fittings,  equipment,  appliances,  pro- 


pulsion   machinery,    auxiliary    machinery, 
and  boilers; 

(2)  the  handling  or  stowage  of  cargo,  the 
maimer  of  handling  or  stowage  of  cargo, 
and  the  machinery  and  appliances  used  in 
the  handling  or  stowage: 

(3)  equipment  and  appliances  for  Ufesav- 
ing,  fire  protection,  and  prevention  and 
mitigation  of  damage  to  the  marine  environ- 
ment: 

(4)  the  manning  of  vessels  and  the  duties, 
qualifications,  and  training  of  the  officers 
and  crew; 

(5)  Improvements  in  vessel  maneuvering 
and  stopping  ability  and  other  features  that 
reduce  the  possibility  of  marine  casualties; 

(6)  the  reduction  of  cargo  loss  if  a  marine 
casualty  occurs:  and 

(7)  the  reduction  or  elimination  of  dis- 
charges during  ballasting,  deballasting,  tank 
cleaning,  cargo  handling,  or  other  such  ac- 
tivity. 

(b)  In  prescribing  regulations  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  consider  the  kinds  and  grades  of  cargo 
permitted  to  be  on  board  a  tank  vessel. 

(c)  In  prescribing  regulations  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  establish  procedures  for  consulting 
with,  and  receiving  and  considering  the 
views  of— 

(1)  interested  departments,  agencies,  and 
Instrumentalities  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment; 

(2)  officials  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments: 

(3)  representatives  of  port  and  harbor  au- 
thorities and  associations; 

(4)  representatives  of  environmental 
groups:  and 

(5)  other  Interested  parties  knowledgeable 
or  experienced  in  dealing  with  problems  in- 
volving vessel  safety,  ports  and  waterways 
safety,  and  protection  of  the  marine  envi- 
ronment. 

\  3704.  General  minimum  standards 

(a)  In  prescribing  reg\ilatlons  under  this 
chapter,  the  Secretary  shall  require  that  a 
self-propelled  vessel  meet  the  minimum 
standards  of  this  section  and  sections  3705- 
3708  of  this  title. 

(b)  A  segregated  ballast  tank,  a  crude  oU 
washing  system,  or  an  inert  gas  S3^tem,  re- 
quired by  this  chapter  or  a  regulation  pre- 
scribed under  this  chapter,  on  a  vessel  enti- 
tled to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  under 
section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920 
(46  App.  U.S.C.  883)  shall  be  installed  in  the 
United  States  (except  its  possessions  or  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands).  A 
vessel  failing  to  comply  with  this  subsection 
may  not  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade. 

\  3705.  Crude    oil    tank    vessel    minimum 

standards 

(a)  A  new  crude  oil  tank  vessel  of  at  least 
20,000  deadweight  tons  shall  be  equipped 
with- 

(1)  protectively  located  segregated  ballast 
tanks; 

(2)  a  crude  oil  washing  system;  and 

(3)  a  cargo  tank  protection  system  consist- 
ing of  a  fixed  deck  froth  system  and  a  fixed 
inert  gas  system. 

(bXl)  An  existing  crude  oil  tank  vessel  of 
at  least  40.000  deadweight  tons  shall  be 
equipped  with— 

(A)  segregated  ballast  tanks;  or 

(B)  a  crude  oil  washing  system. 

(2)  Compliance  with  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  may  be  delayed  until  June  1, 
1985  for  any  tank  vessel  of  less  than  70,000 
deadweight  tons  operating  with  dedicated 
clean  ballast  tanks. 


(c)  An  existing  crude  oO  tank  vessel  of  at 
least  20.000  deadweight  tons  but  less  than 
40.000  deadweight  tons,  and  at  least  15 
years  of  age.  shall  be  equipped  with  segre- 
gated ballast  tanks  or  a  crude  oil  washing 
system  before  January  2,  1986,  or  the  date 
on  which  the  tank  vessel  reaches  16  years  of 
age,  whichever  is  later. 

(d)  An  existing  crude  oil  tank  vessel  of  at 
least  20,000  deadweight  tons  shaU  be 
equipped  with  an  Inert  gas  system.  However, 
for  a  crude  oU  tanker  of  less  than  40,000 
deadweight  tons  not  fitted  with  high  capac- 
ity tank  washing  machines,  the  Secretary 
may  grant  an  exemption  if  the  vessel's 
owner  can  show  clearly  that  compliance 
would  be  unreasonable  and  impracticable 
due  to  the  vessel's  design  characteristics. 

(e)  A  crude  oil  tank  vessel  engaged  in 
transferring  oU  from  an  offshore  oil  exploi- 
tation or  production  facility  on  the  Oiuter 
Continental  Shelf  of  the  United  States  shaU 
be  equipped  with  segregated  ballast  tanks, 
or  may  operate  with  dedicated  clean  ballast 
tanks  or  special  ballast  arrangements.  How- 
ever, the  tank  vessel  shall  comply  complete- 
ly with  other  applicable  mlnlmiim  standards 
of  this  section. 

{  3706.  Product  carrier  minimum  standards 

(a)  A  new  product  carrier  of  at  least  30,000 
deadweight  tons  shall  be  equipped  with  pro- 
tectively located  segregated  ballast  tanks. 

(b)  A  new  product  carrier  of  at  least  20,000 
deadweight  tons  shall  be  equipped  with  a 
cargo  tank  protection  system  consisting  of  a 
fixed  deck  froth  system  and  a  fixed  inert 
gas  system  or,  if  the  product  carrier  carries 
dedicated  products  incompatible  with  the 
cargo  tank  protection  system,  an  alternate 
protection  system  as  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(c)  An  existing  product  carrier  of  at  least 
40.000  deadweight  tons  shall  be  equipped 
with  segregated  ballast  tanks  or  may  oper- 
ate with  dedicated  clean  ballast  tanks. 

(d)  An  existing  product  carrier  of  at  least 
20,000  deadweight  tons  but  less  than  40,000 
deadweight  tons,  and  at  least  15  years  of 
age.  shall  be  equipped  with  segregated  bal- 
last twiks  or  may  operate  with  dedicated 
clean  ballast  tanks  before  January  2,  1986, 
or  the  date  on  which  it  reaches  15  years  of 
age,  whichever  Is  later. 

(e)  An  existing  product  carrier  of  at  least 
40,000  deadweight  tons,  or  an  existing  prod- 
uct carrier  of  at  least  30,000  deadweight 
tons  but  less  than  40,000  deadweight  tons 
that  is  fitted  with  high-capacity  tank  wash- 
ing machines,  shall  be  equipped  with  an 
inert  gas  system. 

%  3707.  Tank  vessel  minimum  standards 

(a)  A  new  tank  vessel  of  at  least  10,000 
gross  tons  shall  be  eqxiipped  with— 

(1)  two  remote  steering  gear  control  sys- 
tems operable  separately  from  the  navigat- 
ing bridge; 

(2)  the  main  steering  gear  control  in  the 
steering  gear  compartment: 

(3)  means  of  conununicatlons  and  rudder 
angle  indicators  on  the  navigating  bridge,  a 
remote  steering  control  station,  and  the 
steering  gear  compartment; 

(4)  at  least  two  Identical  and  adequate 
power  units  for  the  main  steering  gear, 

(5)  an  alternative  and  adequate  power 
supply,  either  from  an  emergency  source  of 
electrical  power  or  from  another  independ- 
ent source  of  power  located  in  the  steering 
gear  compartment;  and 

(6)  means  of  automatic  starting  and  stop- 
ping of  power  units  with  attendant  alarms 
at  all  steering  stations. 

(b)  An  existing  tank  vessel  of  at  least 
10.000  gross  tons  shall  be  equipped  with— 


(1)  two  remote  steering  gear  control  sys- 
tems operable  separately  from  the  navigat- 
ing bridge; 

(2)  the  main  steering  gear  control  in  the 
steering  gear  compartment;  and 

(3)  means  of  communications  and  rudder 
angle  indicators  on  the  navigating  bridge,  a 
remote  steering  gear  control  station,  and 
the  steering  gear  compartment. 

1 3708.  Self-propelled  tank  vessel  minimum 

standards 

A  self-propelled  tank  vessel  of  at  least 
10,000  gross  tons  shall  be  equipped  with— 

(Da  dual  radar  system  with  short-range 
and  long-range  capabilities,  each  with  true- 
north  features: 

(2)  an  electronic  relative  motion  analyzer 
that  is  at  least  functionally  equivalent  to 
equipment  complying  with  specifications  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion; 

(3)  an  electronic  position-fixing  device: 

(4)  adequate  communications  equipment; 

(5)  a  sonic  depth  finder; 

(6)  a  gyrocompass:  and 

(7)  up-to-date  charts. 
{  3709.  Exemptions 

The  Secretary  may  exempt  a  vessel  from 
the  minimum  requirements  established  by 
sections  3704-3706  of  this  title  for  segregat- 
ed ballast,  crude  oil  washing,  and  dedicated 
clean  ballast  if  the  Secretary  decides  that 
shore-based  reception  facilities  are  a  pre- 
ferred method  of  handling  ballast  and  that 
adequate  facilities  are  readily  available. 
t  3710.  Evidence  of  compliance  by  vessels  of 

the  United  SUtes 

(a)  A  vessel  of  the  United  SUtes  to  which 
this  chapter  applies  that  has  on  board  oil  or 
hazardous  material  in  bulk  as  cargo  or  cargo 
residue  must  have  a  certificate  of  inspection 
issued  under  this  part,  endorsed  to  Indicate 
that  the  vessel  complies  with  regulations 
prescribed  under  this  chapter. 

(b)  Each  certificate  endorsed  under  this 
section  is  valid  for  not  more  than  24  months 
and  may  be  renewed  as  specified  by  the  Sec- 
retary. In  appropriate  circumstances,  the 
Secretary  may  issue  a  temporary  certificate 
valid  for  not  more  than  30  days.  A  certifi- 
cate shall  be  suspended  or  revoked  if  the 
Secretary  finds  that  the  vessel  does  not 
comply  with  the  conditions  under  which  the 
certificate  was  issued. 

\  3711.  Evidence  of  compliance  by  foreign 
vessels 

(a)  A  foreign  vessel  to  which  this  chapter 
applies  may  operate  on  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  SUtes,  or  transfer  oil  or  haz- 
ardous material  in  a  port  or  place  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes,  only  if  the 
vessel  has  been  issued  a  certificate  of  com- 
pliance by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
may  issue  the  certificate  only  after  the 
vessel  has  been  examined  and  found  to  be  in 
compliance  with  this  chapter  and  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  this  chapter.  The 
Secretary  may  accept  any  part  of  a  certifi- 
cate, endorsement,  or  dociunent.  Issued  by 
the  government  of  a  foreign  country  under 
a  treaty,  convention,  or  other  international 
agreement  to  which  the  United  SUtes  Is  a 
party,  as  a  basis  for  issuing  a  certificate  of 
compliance. 

(b)  A  certificate  issued  under  this  section 
is  valid  for  not  more  than  24  months  and 
may  be  renewed  as  specified  by  the  Secre- 
tary. In  appropriate  circumstances,  the  Sec- 
retary may  issue  a  temporary  certificate 
valid  for  not  more  than  30  days. 

(c)  A  certificate  shall  be  suspended  or  re- 
voked If  the  Secretary  finds  that  the  vessel 


does  not  comply  with  the  conditions  under 
which  the  certificate  was  issued. 

1 3712.  Notification  of  noncompliance 

The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  owner  or 
agent  of  a  vessel  found  not  to  be  in  compli- 
ance with  a  regulation  prescribed  under  this 
part  and  sUte  how  compliance  may  be 
achieved. 

i  3713.  Prohibited  acta 

(a)  A  person  may  not— 

(1)  violate  this  chapter  or  a  regulation 
prescribed  under  this  chapter 

(2)  refuse  to  permit  any  officer,  author- 
ized by  the  Secretary  to  enforce  this  chap- 
ter, to  board  a  vessel  or  to  enter  a  shore 
area,  place,  or  premises,  under  a  person's 
control  to  make  an  Inspection  under  this 
ctiapter,  or 

(3)  refuse  to  obey  a  lawful  directive  Issued 
under  this  chapter. 

(b)  A  vessel  to  which  this  chapter  applies 
may  not— 

(1)  operate  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  use  a  port  or  place  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
when  not  in  compliance  with  this  chapter  or 
a  regulation  prescribed  under  this  chapter 

(2)  fail  to  comply  with  a  lawful  directive 
issued  under  this  chapter,  or 

(3)  carry  a  kind  or  grade  of  oU  or  hazard- 
ous material  in  bulk  as  cargo  or  cargo  resi- 
due unless  Ita  certificate  is  endorsed  to  allow 
that  carriage. 

§  3714.  Inspection  and  examination 

(aXl)    The    Secretary    shall    have    each 
vessel  to  which  this  chapter  applies  inspect-  - 
ed  or  examined  at  least  once  each  year. 

(2)  E^h  such  vessel  more  than  10  years  of 
age  shall  undergo  a  special  and  detailed  in- 
spection of  structural  strength  and  hull  in- 
tegrity as  specified  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  make  contracts  for 
conducting  Inspections  and  examinations  in 
the  United  SUtes  and  in  foreign  countries. 
An  inspector  conducting  an  inspection  and 
examination  under  contract  may  not  issue  a 
certificate  of  insp>ection  or  a  certificate  of 
compliance,  but  the  inspector  may  issue  a 
temporary  certificate. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shaU  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation reasonable  fees  for  an  inspection  or 
examination  conducted  imder  this  section 
outside  the  United  SUtes.  or  which,  when 
involving  a  foreign  vessel,  is  conducted 
under  a  contract  authorized  by  paragraph 
(3)  of  this  subsection.  The  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  a  vessel  inspected  or  examined  by  the 
Secretary  is  liable  for  the  fees.  Amounta  re- 
ceived as  fees  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury. 

(5)  The  Secretary  may  allow  provisional 
entry  of  a  vessel  to  conduct  an  examination 
under  this  chapter. 

(b)  Each  vessel  to  which  this  chapter  ap- 
plies shall  have  on  board  those  documenta 
the  Secretary  considers  necessary  for  in- 
spection and  enforcement,  Including  docu- 
menta listing— 

(1)  the  kind,  grade,  and  approximate 
quantities  of  cargo  on  board; 

(2)  the  shipper  and  consignee  of  the  cargo: 

(3)  the  places  of  origin  and  destination  of 
the  vessel;  and 

(4)  the  name  of  an  agent  in  the  United 
SUtes  authorized  to  accept  service  of  legal 
process. 

(c)  Each  vessel  to  which  this  chapter  ap- 
plies that  operates  in  the  United  SUtes 
shall  have  a  person  designated  as  author- 
ized to  accept  service  of  legal  process  for  the 
vessel. 
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i  3716.  Licbtertng 

(a)  After  the  effective  date  of  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  under  subMC- 
tion  (b)  of  this  section,  a  vessel  may  transfer 
oQ  or  haaardous  material  in  a  port  or  place 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  if  the  cargo  has  been  transferred 
from  another  vessel  on  the  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  or  in  the  marine  envi- 
ronment, only  if— 

(1)  the  transfer  was  conducted  consistent 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, and 

(2)  both  the  delivering  and  receiving  ves- 
sels had  on  board,  at  the  time  of  transfer,  a 
certificate  of  inspection  or  a  certificate  of 
compliance,  as  would  have  been  required 
under  section  3710  or  3711  of  this  title,  had 
the  transfer  taken  place  in  a  port  or  place 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
StAtes 

(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  prescribe  regula- 
tions for  transferring  oil  or  hazardous  mate- 
rial on  the  navivU>le  waters  of  the  United 
States  or  in  the  marine  environment.  The 
regulations  shall  include  provisions  on— 

(1)  minhriiiiw  safe  Operating  conditions,  in- 
clu<Uns  sea  state,  wave  height,  weather, 
proximity  to  channels  or  shipping  lanes, 
and  other  similar  factors: 

(3)  the  prevention  of  spills: 

(3)  equipment  for  responding  to  a  spill: 

(4)  the  prevention  of  any  unreasonable  In- 
terference with  navigation  or  other  reasona- 
ble uses  of  the  high  seas,  as  those  uses  are 
defined  by  treaty,  convention,  or  customary 
international  law; 

(5)  the  establishment  of  lightering  zones: 
and 

(6)  requirements  for  communication  and 
prearrival  messages. 

1 3716.  Tank  washings 

(a)  A  vessel  may  not  transfer  cargo  in  a 
port  or  place  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  if,  before  arriving,  the 
vessel  has  discharged  tank  washings  con- 
taining oil  or  hazardous  material  in  prepara- 
tion for  loading  at  that  port  or  place  in  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  in 
a  manner  or  quantities  inconsistent  with  a 
treaty  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  effective 
control  and  supervisory  measures  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

{  3717.  Marine  safety  information  system 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  marine 
safety  information  system  that  shall  con- 
tain information  about  each  vessel  to  which 
this  chapter  iu>plies  that  operates  on  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  or 
that  transfers  oil  or  hasardous  material  in  a 
port  or  place  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.  In  acquiring  this  informa- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  make  full  use  of 
publicly  available  information.  The  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulation  require  the  vessel  to 
provide  information  that  the  Secretary  con- 
siders necessary  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 
including— 

(1)  the  name  of  each  person  with  an  own- 
ership interest  in  the  vessel: 

(3)  details  of  compliance  with  the  finan- 
cial responaibillty  requirements  of  applica- 
ble laws  or  regulations: 

(3)  registraUon  information,  including  all 
changes  in  the  name  of  the  vessel; 

(4)  the  history  of  marine  casualties  and  se- 
rious repair  problems  of  the  vessel:  and 

(5)  a  record  of  all  inspections  and  exami- 
nations of  a  vessel  conducted  imder  section 
3714  of  this  UUe. 

(b)  On  written  request  from  the  Secre- 
tary, the  head  of  each  department,  agency. 


or  instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
Government  shall  provide  available  infor- 
mation that  the  Secretary  considers  neces- 
sary to  confirm  the  information  received 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

1 371S.  Penalties 

(aKl)  A  person  violating  this  chapter  or  a 
regulation  prescribed  under  this  chapter  is 
liable  to  the  United  States  Government  for 
a  civU  penalty  of  not  more  than  $25,000. 
Each  day  of  a  continuing  violation  is  a  sepa- 
rate violation. 

(2)  Each  vessel  to  which  this  chapter  ap- 
plies that  is  used  in  violation  of  this  chapter 
or  a  regulation  prescribed  under  this  chap- 
ter is  liable  in  rem  for  a  dvil  penalty  under 
this  subsection. 

(b)  A  person  willfully  and  knowingly  vio- 
lating this  chapter  or  a  regulation  pre- 
scribed imder  this  chapter  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $S0,0O0,  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both. 

(c)  Instead  of  the  penalties  provided  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  a  person  will- 
fully and  knowingly  violating  this  chapter 
or  a  regulation  prescribed  under  tills  chap- 
ter, and  using  a  dangerous  weapon,  or  en- 
gaging in  conduct  that  causes  bodily  injury 
or  fear  of  Imminent  bodily  injury  to  an  offi- 
cer authorized  to  enforce  this  chapter  or  a 
regulation  prescribed  under  this  chapter, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000,  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  10  years,  or 
both. 

(d)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  a  viola- 
tion of  this  chapter  or  a  regulation  pre- 
scribed under  this  chapter. 

(e)  At  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  withhold  or 
revoke  the  clearance  required  by  section 
4197  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (46  App.  U.S.C. 
91)  of  a  vessel  the  owner  or  operator  of 
which  Is  subject  to  a  penalty  under  this  sec- 
tion. Clearance  may  l>e  granted  on  filing  a 
bond  or  other  surety  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

CHAPTER  39— CARRIAGE  OF  ANIMAI£ 

Sec* 
3901. 
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4102.  Safety  equipment. 
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1 4101.  Application 

This  chapter  applies  to  an  uninspected 
vessel— 

(1)  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States:  or 

(2)  owned  in  a  State  and  operating  on  the 
high  I 


3902. 


Regulations  for  accommodations  for 

export  animals. 
Penalties. 


S  3901.  Regulations  for  accommodations  for 

export  animals 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  pre- 
scrilie  regulations  governing  the  accommo- 
dations on  board  vessels  for  cattle,  horses, 
mules,  asses,  sheep,  goats,  and  swine  to  be 
carried  from  the  United  States  to  a  foreign 
country.  The  regulations  shall  prescribe 
standards  for  space,  ventilation,  fittings, 
food  and  water  supply,  and  other  require- 
ments the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  consid- 
ers necessary  for  the  safe  and  proper  trans- 
portation and  humane  treatment  of  those 
animals.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may 
examine  any  vessel  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture considers  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
chapter. 

1 3902.  Penalties 

When  the  owner  or  master  of  a  vessel  car- 
rying ^fiTwig  referred  to  in  section  3901  of 
this  title  willfully  violates,  or  causes  or  per- 
mits to  be  violated,  a  regulation  prescribed 
under  this  cliapter,  the  vessel  may  be  pro- 
hibited from  carrying  any  such  animals 
from  the  United  States  for  a  period,  of  not 
more  than  1  year,  that  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture directs.  The  vessel  may  not  be 
cleared  from  a  port  of  the  United  States 
during  that  period. 


{  4102.  Safety  equipment 

(a)  Each  uninsi>ected  vessel  propelled  by 
machinery  shall  be  provided  with  the 
number,  type,  and  size  of  fire  extinguishers, 
capable  of  promptly  and  effectively  extin- 
guishing burning  liquid  fuel,  that  may  be 
prescribed  by  regulation.  The  fire  extin- 
guishers shall  be  kept  in  condition  for  im- 
mediate and  effective  use  and  so  placed  as 
to  be  readily  accessible. 

(b)  Each  uninspected  vessel  propelled  by 
machinery  shall  carry  at  least  one  readily 
accessible  life  preserver,  of  the  type  pre- 
scrilied  by  regulation,  for  each  individual  on 
board. 

(c)  Each  uninspected  vessel  shall  have  the 
carburetors  of  each  engine  of  the  vessel 
(except  an  outboard  motor)  using  gasoline 
as  fuel,  equipped  with  an  efficient  flame  ar- 
restor,  backfire  trap,  or  other  similar  device 
prescribed  by  regulation. 

(d)  Each  uninspected  vessel  using  a  vola- 
tUe  liquid  as  fuel  shall  be  provided  with  the 
means  prescribed  by  regulation  for  properly 
and  efficiently  ventilating  the  bilges  of  the 
engine  and  fuel  tank  compartments,  so  as  to 
remove  any  explosive  or  flammable  gases. 

i  4103.  Exemptions 

Section  4102(a)  of  this  title  does  not  apply 
to  a  vessel  propelled  by  outboard  motors 
when  competing  in  a  race  previously  ar- 
ranged and  announced  or,  if  the  vessel  is  de- 
signed and  Intended  only  for  racing,  when 
engaged  in  navigation  incidental  to  tuning 
up  the  vessel  and  its  engines  for  the  race. 

S  4104.  Regulations 

The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations 
to  carry  out  this  chapter. 

S  4105.  Uninspected  passenger  vessels 

Chapter  43  of  this  title  applies  to  an  unin- 
spected passenger  vessel. 

1 4106.  Penalties 

If  a  vessel  to  which  this  chapter  applies  is 
operated  or  navigated  in  violation  of  this 
chapter  or  a  regulation  prescribed  under 
this  chapter,  the  owner  or  operator,  or  both, 
are  liable  to  the  United  States  Government 
for  a  civil  penalty  of  $100.  The  vessel  also  is 
liable  in  rem  for  the  penalty. 
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1 4301.  AppUcation 

(a)  Thia  ch^ter  applies  to  a  recreational 
vessel  and  associated  equipment  carried  in 
the  vessel  on  waters  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  on  the  high 
seas  for  a  vessel  owned  in  the  United  States. 

(b)  Except  when  expressly  otherwise  pro- 
vided, this  chapter  does  not  apply  to  a  for- 
eign vessel  temporarily  using  waters  subject 
to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Unto  there  is  a  final  Judicial  decision 
that  they  are  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  the  following  waters  lying  en- 
tirely in  New  Hampshire  are  declared  not  to 
be  waters  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  within  the  meaning  of  this 
section:  Lake  Winnisquam,  Lake  Winnii>e- 
saukee,  parts  of  the  Merrimack  River,  and 
their  tributary  and  connecting  waters. 

1 4302.  Regulations 

(a)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions— 

( 1 )  establishing  minimum  safety  standards 
for  recreational  vessels  and  associated 
equipment,  and  establishing  procedures  and 
tests  required  to  measure  conformance  with 
those  standards,  with  each  standard— 

(A)  meeting  the  need  for  recreational 
vessel  safety;  and 

(B)  being  stated,  insofar  as  practicable,  in 
terms  of  performance: 

(2)  requiring  the  installation,  carrying,  or 
use  of  associated  equipment  (including  fuel 
systems,  ventilation  systems,  electrical  sys- 
tems, sound-producing  devices,  fireflghting 
equipment,  lifesaving  devices,  signaling  de- 
vices, ground  taciLle,  life-  and  grab-rails,  and 
navigational  equipment)  on  recreational  ves- 
sels and  classes  of  recreational  vessels  sub- 
ject to  this  chapter,  and  prohibiting  the  in- 
stallation, carrying,  or  use  of  associated 
equipment  that  does  not  conform  with 
safety  standards  established  imder  this  sec- 
tion; and 

(3)  requiring  or  permitting  the  display  of 
seals,  laliels,  plates,  insignia,  or  other  de- 
vices for  certifying  or  evidencing  compliance 
with  safety  regulations  and  standards  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  recreational 
vessels  and  associated  equipment. 

(b)  Each  regulation  prescribed  under  this 
section  shall  specify  an  effective  date  that  is 
not  earlier  than  180  days  from  the  date  the 
regulation  was  published.  However,  tills 
period  may  not  be  more  tlian  24  months  for 
cases  involving,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary, major  product  design,  retooling,  or 
major  changes  in  the  manufacturing  proc- 
ess, unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  there 
exists  a  recreational  vessel  safety  hazard  so 
critical  as  to  require  an  earlier  effective 
date. 

(c)  In  prescribing  regulations  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall,  among  other 
things— 

(1)  consider  the  need  for  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  regulations  will  contribute  to  rec- 
reational vessel  safety; 

(2)  consider  relevant  available  recreational 
vessel  safety  standards,  statistics,  and  data. 
including  public  and  private  research,  devel- 
opment, testing,  and  evaluation: 

(3)  not  compel  substantial  alteration  of  a 
recretional  vessel  or  item  of  associated 
equipment  that  is  in  existence,  or  the  con- 
struction or  manufacture  of  which  la  begun 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  regulation, 
but  subject  to  that  limitation  may  require 
compliance  or  performance,  to  avoid  a  sub- 
stantial risk  of  personal  injury  to  the  public, 
that  the  Secretary  considers  appropriate  in 
relation  to  the  degree  of  hazard  that  the 
compliance  will  correct;  and 
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(4)  consult  with  the  Boating  Safety  Advi- 
sory Council  established  under  section 
13110  of  this  title  about  the  considerations 
referred  to  in  clauses  (IMS)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(d)  Section  8901  of  this  title  does  not 
VPly  to  a  vessel  being  used  for  bona  fide 
dealer  demonstrations  provided  without  fee 
to  business  invitees.  However,  if  on  the  basis 
of  substantial  evidence,  the  Secretary  de- 
cides under  this  section  that  requiring  ves- 
sels so  used  to  be  under  the  control  of  li- 
censed persons  is  necessary  for  boating 
safety,  then  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
regulations  requiring  the  licensing  of  per- 
sons controlling  these  vessels  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  in  chapter  89  of  this 
title  for  persons  in  control  of  vessels  carry- 
ing passengers  for  hire. 
i  4303.  Inspection  and  testing 

(a)  Subject  to  regulations,  supervision, 
and  reviews  that  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scril>e,  the  Secretary  may  delegate  to  a 
person,  private  or  public  agency,  or  organi- 
zation, or  to  an  employee  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  that  person  or  agency,  any  work, 
business,  or  function  related  to  the  testing, 
inspection,  and  examination  necessary  for 
compliance  enforcement  and  for  the  devel- 
opment of  data  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
prescribe  regulations  under  section  4302  of 
this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  research, 
testing,  and  development  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  chapter,  including  the  procurement 
by  negotiation  or  otherwise  of  experimental 
and  other  recreational  vessels  or  associated 
equipment  for  research  and  testing  piu*- 
poses. 

S  4304.  Exemptions 

If  the  Secretary  considers  that  recreation- 
al vessel  safety  will  not  l>e  adversely  affect- 
ed, the  Secretary  may  issue  an  exemption 
from  this  chapter  or  a  regulation  prescribed 
under  this  chapter. 

S  4305.  Federal  preemption 

(a)  Unless  permitted  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  4304  of  this  title,  a  State  or 
tMlltical  sulxlivlslon  of  a  State  may  not  es- 
tablish, continue  In  effect,  or  enforce  a  law 
or  regulation  establishing  a  recreational 
vessel  or  associated  equipment  performance 
or  other  safety  standard  or  imposing  a  re- 
quirement for  associated  equipment  (except 
insofar  as  the  State  or  political  sutxiivision 
may,  in  the  absence  of  the  Secretary's  disap- 
proval, regulate  the  carrying  or  use  of 
marine  safety  articles  to  meet  uniquely  haz- 
ardous conditions  or  circumstances  within 
the  State)  that  is  not  identical  to  a  regula- 
tion prescrit>ed  under  section  4302  of  this 
tiUe. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  authorize  by  Joint  regula- 
tion the  importation  of  nonconforming  rec- 
reational vessels  or  associated  equipment  on 
conditions,  Including  providing  a  bond,  ttiat 
will  ensure  that  the  recreational  vessel  or 
associated  equipment  will  be  brought  into 
conformity  with  applicable  safety  regula- 
tions and  standards  of  the  United  States 
Government  before  the  vessel  or  equipment 
Is  used  on  waters  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

S  4306.  Prohibited  acts  ^ 

(a)  A  person  may  not— 

(1)  manufacture,  construct,  assemble,  sell 
or  offer  for  sale.  Introduce  or  deliver  for  in- 
troduction into  interstate  commerce,  or 
import  into  the  United  States,  a  recreation- 
al vessel,  associated  equipment,  or  compo- 
nent of  the  vessel  or  equipment  unless— 


(A)  it  conforms  with  this  part;  or 

(B)  it  is  Intended  only  for  export  and  Is  so 
labeled,  tagged,  or  marked  on  the  recre- 
ational vessel  or  equipment,  including  any 
markings  on  the  outside  of  the  container  in 
wtiich  it  is  to  be  exported; 

(2)  affix,  attach,  or  display  a  seal,  label. ' 
plate.  Insignia,  or  other  device  indlci^ing  or 
suggesting  compliance  with  standards  of  the 
United  States  Government  on,  in.  or  in  con- 
nection with,  a  recreational  vessel  or  item  of 
associated  equipment  that  is  false  or  mis- 
leading; or 

(3)  faO  to  provide  a  notification  as  re- 
quired by  this  chapter  or  fail  to  exercise 
reasonable  diligence  In  carrying  out  the  no- 
tification requirement  of  this  chapter. 

(b)  A  person  may  manufacture,  construct, 
introduce,  or  deliver  for  introduction  into 
interstate  commerce,  or  import  into  the 
United  States,  a  recreational  vessel  or  asso- 
ciated equipment  only  if  the  vessel  or  equip- 
ment conforms  to  regulations  or  Is  Intended 
only  for  export  and  Is  so  marked. 

(c)  A  person  may  not— 

(1)  fail  to  provide  a  notification  or  fail  to 
exercise  reasonable  diligence  In  discharging 
the  reporting  duties  described  in  this  ctiap- 
tenor 

(2)  indicate  by  a  seal,  insignia,  device,  or 
document  that  a  recreational  vessel  or  item 
of  associated  equipment  Is  in  compliance 
with  standards  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment when  that  indication  is  false  or  mis- 
leading. 

(d)  A  person  may  not  use  a  vessel  in  viola- . 
tion  of  this  chapter  or  a  regulation  pre-, 
scribed  under  this  chapter. 

{  4307.  Termination  of  unsafe  use 

If  an  official  charged  with  the  enforce- 
ment of  tills  chapter  observes  a  recreational 
vessel  being  used  without  sufficient  lifesav- 
ing or  fireflghting  devices  or  in  an  over- 
loaded or  other  unsafe  condition  (as  defined 
in  regulations  prescribed  under  this  chap- 
ter) and.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  official,  the 
use  creates  an  especially  hazardous  condi- 
tion, the  official  may  direct  the  operator  of 
the  recreational  vessel  to  take  Immediate 
and  reasonable  steps  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  Individuals  on  board  the  vessel,  in- 
cluding directing  the  operator  to  return  to  a 
mooring  and  to  remain  there  until  the  situa- 
tion creating  the  hazard  is  corrected  or 
ended. 
1 4308.  Investigation  and  reporting 

(a)  A  manufacturer  to  whom  tills  chapter 
applies  shall  establish  and  maintain  records 
and  reports  and  provide  information  the 
Secretary  may  require  to  enable  the  Secre-. 
tary  to  decide  whether  the  manufacturer 
has  acted  or  is  acting  in  compliance  with 
tills  chapter  and  regulations  prescribed 
under  this  chapter.  On  request  of  an  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  authorized  by  the  Secre- 
tary, a  manufacturer  sliall  permit  the  offi- 
cer, employee,  or  agent  to  inspect,  at  reason- 
able times,  factories  or  other  facilities,  and 
records  related  to  deciding  whether  the 
manufacturer  has  acted  or  is  acting  In  com- 
pliance with  this  chapter  and  regulations 
prescribed  under  this  chapter. 

(b)  Information  reported  to  or  otherwise 
obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary  imder  this  section  con- 
taining or  related  to  a  trade  secret  or  other 
matter  referred  to  in  section  1905  of  title  18. 
or  authorized  to  l>e  exempt  from  public  dis- 
closure by  section  552(b)  of  title  5,  is  confi- 
dential under  section  1905.  However,  on  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary,  the  Information 
may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers,  employ- 
ees, or  agents  concerned  with  carrying  out 
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this  chapter  or  when  it  is  relevant  in  a  pro- 
ceeding under  this  chapter. 
1 4309.  Repair  and  replacement  of  defects 

(a)  In  this  section,  "associated  equipment" 
includes  only  Items  or  classes  of  associated 
eqtUpment  that  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation  after  deciding  that  the 
application  of  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion to  those  items  or  classes  of  associated 
equipment  is  reasonable  and  In  furtherance 
of  this  chapter. 

(b)  If  a  recreational  vessel  or  associated 
equipment  has  left  the  place  of  manufac- 
ture and  the  manufacturer  discovers  or  ac- 
quires information  that  the  manufacturer 
decides  in  the  exercise  of  reasonable  and 
prudent  Judgment,  indicates  that  a  recre- 
ational vessel  or  associated  equipment  sub- 
ject to  an  applicable  regulation  prescribed 
under  section  4303  of  this  tiUe  either  fails 
to  comply  with  the  regulation,  or  contains  a 
defect  that  creates  a  substantial  rislt  of  per- 
sonal injury  to  the  public  the  manufacturer 
shall  provide  notification  of  the  defect  or 
failure  of  compliance  as  provided  by  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  (d)  of  this  section  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  the  manufacturer  has 
discovered  the  defect. 

<cXl)  The  notification  required  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  secUon  shall  be  given  to  the 
following  persons  in  the  following  manner 

(A)  by  certified  mall  to  the  first  purchaser 
for  other  than  resale,  except  that  the  re- 
quirement for  notification  of  the  first  pur- 
chaser shall  be  satisfied  if  the  manufacturer 
exercises  reasonable  diligence  In  establish- 
ing and  malnt^'"'"g  a  list  of  those  purchas- 
ers and  their  ciurent  addresses,  and  sends 
the  required  notice  to  each  person  on  that 
list  at  the  address  appearing  on  the  list 

(B)  by  certified  mall  to  subsequent  pur- 
chasers if  known  to  the  manufacturer. 

(C)  by  certified  mail  or  other  more  expedi- 
tious means  to  the  dealers  or  distributors  of 
the  recreational  vessels  or  associated  equip- 
ment. 

(2)  The  notification  required  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  is  required  to  be 
given  only  for  a  defect  or  failure  of  compli- 
ance discovered  by  the  manufacturer  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  the  manufacturer 
has  discovered  the  defect  or  failure,  except 
that  the  manufacturer's  duty  of  notification 
under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  and  (B)  of  this  sub- 
section applies  only  to  a  defect  or  failure  of 
compliance  discovered  by  the  manufacturer 
within  one  of  the  folloi^ng  appropriate  pe- 
riods: 

(A)  if  a  recreational  vessel  or  associated 
equipment  required  by  regulation  to  have  a 
date  of  certification  affixed,  5  years  from 
the  date  of  certification. 

(B>  if  a  recreational  vessel  or  associated 
equipment  not  required  by  regulation  to 
have  a  date  of  certification  affixed,  5  years 
from  the  date  of  manufacture. 

(d)  The  notification  reqxiired  by  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section  shall  contain  a  clear 
description  of  the  defect  or  failure  to 
comply,  an  evaluation  of  the  hazard  reason- 
ably related  to  the  defect  or  failure,  a  state- 
ment of  the  measures  to  correct  the  defect 
or  failure,  and  an  undertaking  by  the  manu- 
facturer to  take  those  measures  only  at  the 
manufacturer's  cost  and  expense. 

(e)  Each  manufacturer  shall  provide  the 
Secretary  with  a  copy  of  all  notices,  bulle- 
tins, or  other  communications  to  dealers 
and  distributors  of  that  manufacturer,  or  to 
purchasers  of  recreational  vessels  or  associ- 
ated equipment  of  that  manufacturer  about 
a  defect  related  to  safety  in  the  recreational 
veaaels  or  associated  equipment,  or  any  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  regulation  or  order 


applicable  to  the  recreational  vessels  or  as- 
sociated equipment.  The  Secretary  may 
publish  or  otherwise  disclose  to  the  public 
information  in  the  notices  or  other  informa- 
tion the  Secretary  has  that  th«  Secretary 
considers  will  assist  in  carryinj  out  this 
chapter.  However,  the  Secretary  may  dis- 
close any  information  that  contains  or  re- 
lates to  a  trade  secret  only  if  the  Secretary 
decides  that  the  information  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  chapter. 

(f)  If,  through  testing.  Inspection,  investi- 
gation, or  examination  of  reports,  the  Secre- 
tary decides  that  a  recreational  vessel  or  as- 
sociated equipment  to  which  this  chapter 
applies  contains  a  defect  related  to  safety  or 
fails  to  comply  with  an  applicable  regula- 
tion prescribed  under  this  chapter  and  noti- 
fication under  this  chapter  is  appropriate. 
the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  manufacturer 
of  the  recreational  vessel  or  the  associated 
equipment  of  the  defect  or  failure.  The 
notice  shall  contain  the  findings  of  the  Sec- 
retary and  shall  include  a  synopsis  of  the  in- 
formation on  which  they  are  based.  The 
manufacturer  may  then  provide  the  notifi- 
cation required  by  this  chapter  to  the  per- 
sons designated  in  this  chapter  or  dispute 
the  Secretary's  decision.  If  disputed,  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  the  manufacturer 
with  an  opportunity  to  present  views  and  es- 
tablish that  there  Is  no  such  defect  or  fail- 
ure. When  the  Secretary  considers  it  to  be 
in  the  public  interest,  the  Secretary  may 
publish  notice  of  the  proceeding  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  and  provide  interested  per- 
sons, including  the  Boating  Safety  Advisory 
Council,  with  an  opportunity  to  comment. 
If,  after  presentation  by  the  manufacturer, 
the  Secretary  decides  that  the  recreational 
vessel  or  associated  equipment  contains  a 
defect  related  to  safety  or  falls  to  comply 
with  an  applicable  regulation,  the  Secretary 
may  direct  the  manufacturer  to  provide  the 
notifications  specified  in  this  chapter. 
i  4310.  Penalties  and  Injunctions 

(a)  A  person  willfully  violating  this  chap- 
ter or  a  regulation  prescribed  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  (5,000, 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  1  year,  or 
both. 

(b)  A  person  violating  section  4306(b)  of 
this  title  is  liable  to  the  Oovenmient  for  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $2,000,  except 
that  the  maximum  civil  penalty  may  be  not 
more  than  $100,000  for  a  related  series  of 
violations.  When  a  corporation  violates  sec- 
tion 4306<b).  any  director,  officer,  or  execu- 
tive employee  of  the  corporation  who  know- 
ingly and  willfully  ordered,  or  knowingly 
and  willfully  authorized,  a  violation  Is  indi- 
vidually liable  to  the  Government  for  the 
penalty,  in  addition  to  the  corporation. 
However,  the  director,  officer,  or  executive 
employee  is  not  liable  Individually  under 
this  subsection  if  the  director,  officer,  or  ex- 
ecutive employee  can  demonstrate  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that— 

(1)  the  order  or  authorization  was  issued 
on  the  basis  of  a  decision,  in  exercising  rea- 
sonable and  prudent  Judgment,  that  the 
nonconformity  with  standards  and  regula- 
tions constituting  the  violation  would  not 
cause  or  constitute  a  substantial  risk  of  per- 
sonal injury  to  the  public:  and 

(2)  at  the  time  of  the  order  or  authoriza- 
tion, the  director,  officer,  or  executive  em- 
ployee advised  the  Secretary  in  writing  of 
acting  under  this  clause  and  clause  (1)  of 
this  subaection. 

(c)  A  person  violating  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter  or  other  regulation  pre- 
scribed under  this  chapter  is  liable  to  the 
Government  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 


than  $1,000.  If  the  violation  involves  the  use 
of  a  vessel,  the  vessel  also  is  liable  (n  rem  for 
the  penalty. 

(d)  When  a  civO  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$200  has  been  assessed  under  this  chapter, 
the  Secretary  may  refer  the  matter  of  col- 
lection of  the  penalty  directly  to  the  United 
States  magistrate  of  the  Jurisdiction  in 
which  the  person  liable  may  be  found  for 
collection  procedures  under  supervision  of 
the  district  court  and  under  an  order  Issued 
by  the  court  delegating  this  authority  under 
section  63e(b)  of  title  28. 

(e)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  a  viola- 
tion of  this  chapter,  or  to  restrain  the  sale, 
offer  for  sale,  Introduction  or  delivery  for 
introduction  into  interstate  commerce,  or 
importation  into  the  United  States,  of  a  rec- 
reational vessel  or  associated  equipment 
that  the  court  decides  does  not  conform  to 
safety  standards  of  the  Government.  A  civil 
action  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
brought  by  filing  a  petition  by  the  Attorney 
General  for  the  Government.  When  practi- 
cable, the  Secretary  shall  give  notice  to  a 
person  against  whom  an  action  for  injunc- 
tive relief  is  contemplated  and  provide  the 
person  with  an  opportunity  to  present  views 
and,  except  for  a  knowing  and  willful  viola- 
tion, shall  provide  the  person  with  a  reason- 
able opportiuiity  to  achieve  compliance.  The 
failure  to  give  notice  and  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity does  not  preclude  the  granting  of  ap- 
propriate relief  by  the  district  court. 

(f)  A  person  Is  not  subject  to  a  penalty 
under  this  chapter  if  the  person- 
CD  establishes  that  the  person  did  not 

have  reason  to  know,  in  exercising  reasona- 
ble care,  that  a  recreational  vessel  or  associ- 
ated equipment  does  not  conform  with  the 
applicable  safety  standards  of  the  Govern- 
ment; or 

(2)  holds  a  certificate  Issued  by  the  manu- 
facturer of  that  recreational  vessel  or  associ- 
ated equipment  to  the  effect  that  the  recre- 
ational vessel  or  associated  equipment  con- 
forms to  all  applicable  recreational  vessel 
safety  standards  of  the  Government,  unless 
the  person  knows  or  reasonably  should  have 
known  that  the  recreational  vessel  or  associ- 
ated equipment  does  not  so  conform. 

(g)  Compliance  with  this  chapter  or  stand- 
ards, regulations,  or  orders  prescribed  under 
this  chapter  does  not  relieve  a  person  from 
liability  at  common  law  or  under  State  law. 

[Past  C— Rbservkd  por  Load  Lima  or 
Vesskls] 

Pakt  D— MARin  Casualties 

CHAPTER  61— REPORTING  MARINE 

CASUALTIES 

Sec. 

6101.  Maiine  casualties  and  reporting. 

6102.  Penalty  for  failure  to  report. 

i  6101.  Marine  casualties  and  reporting 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions on  the  marine  casualties  and  incidents 
to  be  reported  and  the  manner  of  reporting. 
The  regulations  shall  include  requirements 
OB  reporting  the  following  marine  casual- 
ties: 

(1)  death  of  an  individual. 

(2)  serious  injury  to  an  individual. 

(3)  material  loss  of  property. 

(4)  material  damage  affecting  the  seawor- 
thiness or  efficiency  of  the  vessel. 

(b)  A  marine  casualty  shall  be  reported  as 
provided  in  this  part  and  regulations  pre- 
scribed under  this  part. 

(c)  When  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent  of 
a  vessel  of  the  United  States  has  reason  to 
believe  (because  of  lack  of  nonappearance  of 


a  vessel  or  any  other  circumstance)  that  a 
vessel  has  been  lost,  the  owner,  operator,  or 
agent  shall,  as  soon  as  it  is  convenient,  send 
written  notice  to  the  Coast  Guard  that  the 
vessel  is  lost,  the  probable  time  it  was  lost, 
the  name  and  number  (if  any)  of  the  vessel, 
the  names  of  the  persons  on  board,  and  any 
other  information  that  the  Coast  Guard 
may  request. 

(d)  This  part  applies  to  a  foreign  vessel 
when  Involved  in  a  marine  casualty  on  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  A  marine  casualty  resulting  in  the 
death  of  an  individual  shall  be  reported  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  regulation. 

(f)  A  marine  casualty  not  resulting  in  the 
death  of  an  individual  shall  be  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  gravity  of  the  casualty,  as 
prescribed  by  regulation,  giving  consider- 
ation to  the  extent  of  injuries  to  individuals, 
the  extent  of  property  damage,  the  dangers 
that  the  casualty  creates,  and  the  size,  occu- 
pation, and  means  of  propulsion  of  each 
vessel  involved. 

{  6102.  Penalty  for  failure  to  report 

An  owner,  charterer,  agent,  master,  opera- 
tor, or  person  in  charge  of  a  vessel  failing  to 
report  a  casualty  or  incident  as  required 
under  this  part  or  a  regulation  prescribed 
under  this  part  is  liable  to  the  United  States 
Government  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more 
than  $1,000. 

CHAPTER  63— INVESTIOATINO 
MARINE  CASUALTIES 
Sec. 

6301.  Investigation  of  marine  casualties. 

6302.  Public  investigations. 

6303.  Rights  of  parties  in  interest. 

6304.  Subpena  authority. 

6305.  Reports  of  investigations. 

6306.  Penalty  for  tampering  with  witnesses. 

6307.  Notifications  to  Congress. 

\  6301.  Investigation  of  marine  casualties 

The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations 
for  the  immediate  investigation  of  marine 
casualties  under  this  part  to  decide,  as  close- 
ly as  possible— 

(1)  the  cause  of  the  casualty,  including 
the  cause  of  any  death; 

(2)  whether  an  act  of  misconduct,  incom- 
petence, unskillfulness.  or  willful  violation 
of  law  committed  by  any  individual  licensed, 
certificated,  or  documented  under  part  E  of 
this  subtitle  has  contributed  to  the  cause  of 
the  casualty,  or  to  a  death  involved  in  the 
casualty,  so  that  appropriate  remedial 
action  under  chapter  77  of  this  title  may  be 
taken: 

(3)  whether  an  act  of  misconduct,  incom- 
petence, unskillfulness,  or  willful  violation 
of  law  committed  by  a  member  or  employee 
of  the  Coast  Guard  or  any  other  person  con- 
tributed to  the  cause  of  the  casualty,  or  to  a 
death  involved  in  the  casualty; 

(4)  whether  there  is  evidence  that  an  act 
subjecting  the  offender  to  a  civil  penalty 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  has 
been  committed,  so  that  appropriate  action 
may  be  undertaken  to  collect  the  penalty: 

(5)  whether  there  is  evidence  that  a  crimi- 
nal act  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
has  been  committed,  so  that  the  matter  may 
be  referred  to  appropriate  authorities  for 
prosecution;  and 

(6)  whether  there  is  need  for  new  laws  or 
regulations,  or  amendment  or  repeal  of  ex- 
isting laws  or  regulations,  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  the  casualty. 

{  6302.  Public  investigations 

Each  investigation  conducted  under  this 
chapter  and  regulations  prescribed  under 
this  chmiter  shall  be  open  to  the  public. 


except  when  evidence  affecting  the  national 

security  is  to  be  received. 

f  6303.  Rights  of  parties  in  interest 

In  an  investigation  conducted  under  this 
chapter,  the  following  shall  be  allowed  to  be 
represented  by  counsel,  to  cross-examine 
witnesses,  and  to  call  witnesses:  an  owner,  a 
licensed  officer,  any  holder  of  a  merchant 
mariner's  document,  or  any  other  person 
whose  conduct  Is  under  investigation,  or  any 
other  party  in  interest. 
1 6304.  Subpena  authority 

(a)  In  an  Investigation  under  this  chapter, 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  witnesses, 
including  parties  in  interest,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  any  evidence  may  be  compelled 
by  subpena.  The  subpena  authority  granted 
by  this  section  is  coextensive  with  that  of  a 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  in  civil 
matters,  for  the  district  in  which  the  inves- 
tigation is  conducted. 

(b)  For  a  failure  to  obey  a  subpena  issued 
under  this  section,  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  district  in  which  the 
investigation  is  conducted  or  in  which  the 
person  failing  to  obey  is  found,  shall  on 
proper  application  issue  an  order  directing 
that  r>erson  to  comply  with  the  subpena. 
The  court  may  punish  as  contempt  any  dis- 
obedience of  its  order. 

(c)  A  witness  complying  with  a  subpena 
issued  under  this  section  may  be  paid  for 
actual  travel  and  attendance  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  witnesses  in  the  district  courts  of 
the  United  States. 

(d)  An  official  designated  to  conduct  an 
investigation  under  this  part  may  issue  sub- 
penas  as  provided  in  this  section  and  admin- 
ister oaths  to  witnesses. 

S  6305.  Reports  of  investigations 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions about  the  form  and  manner  of  reports 
of  investigations  conducted  under  this  part. 

(b)  Reports  of  investigations  conducted 
under  this  part  shall  t>e  made  available  to 
the  public,  except  to  the  extent  that  they 
contain  information  related  to  the  national 
security. 

S  6306.  Penalty  for  tampering  with  witnesses 
A  person  attempting  to  coerce  a  witness, 
or  to  induce  a  witness,  to  testify  falsely  in 
connection  with  a  marine  casualty,  or  to 
coerce  or  to  induce  a  witness  to  leave  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
fined  $5,000,  imprisoned  for  1  year,  or  both. 
i  6307.  Notifications  to  Ck>ngress 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  notify  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  any  hearing, 
before  the  hearing  occurs,  investigating  a 
major  marine  casualty  involving  a  death 
under  section  6301  of  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  a  com- 
mittee referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  Information  on  a  major  marine  casu- 
alty that  Is  requested  by  that  committee  or 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  if  the  sub- 
mission of  that  Information  is  not  prohibit- 
ed by  a  law  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  annually  to 
Congress  a  summary  of  the  marine  casual- 
ties reported  during  the  prior  fiscal  year,  to- 
gether with  a  brief  statement  of  action 
taken  concerning  those  casualties. 

Part  E— Licbrsks.  CsRTincATXs.  Aifo 

MSKCHAirr  MAaiHKRS'  Docttmbits 

CHAPTER  71-LICENSE8  AND 

CERTIFICATES  OP  REGISTRY 

Sec 
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Issuing  and  classifying  licenses  and 
certificates  of  registry. 

Citizenship  of  officers. 

Licenses  for  radio  officers. 

Certificates  for  medical  doctors  and 
nurses. 

Oaths  of  officers. 

Duration  of  licenses. 

Duration  of  certificates  of  registry. 

Termination  of  licenses  and  certifi- 
cates of  registry. 

Renewal  of  licenses. 

Exhibiting  licenses. 

Licenses  for  fishing  vessels  not  subject 
to  inspection. 

Licenses  of  masters  or  mates  as  pilots. 

Exemption  from  draft. 

Pees. 


}  7101.  Issuing  and  classifying  licenses  and 
certificates  of  registry 

(a)  Licenses  and  certificates  of  registry  are 
established  for  officers  and  operators  of  ves- 
sels who  are  required  to  hold  licenses  or  cer- 
tificates under  this  subtitle. 

(b)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Secretary— 

(1)  issues  the  licenses  and  certificates  of 
registry;  and 

(2)  may  classify  the  licenses  and  certifi- 
cates of  registry  as  provided  in  subsections 
(b)  and  (d)  of  this  section,  based  on— 

(A)  the  tonnage,  means  of  propulsion,  and 
horsepower  of  machine-propelled  vessels; 

(B)  the  waters  on  which  vessels  are  to  be 
operated;  or 

(C)  other  reasonable  standards. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  issue  licenses  in  the 
following  classes  to  applicants  found  quali- 
fied as  to  age,  character,  habits  of  life,  expe- 
rience, professional  qualifications,  and  phys- 
ical fitness: 

(1)  officers,  including  masters,  mates,  and 
engineers. 

(2)  pUots. 

(3)  operators. 

(4)  radio  officers. 

(d)  An  individual  may  be  issued  a  license 
under  subsection  (cX2)  of  this  section  only 
if  the  applicant— 

(1)  is  at  least  21  years  of  age; 

(2)  is  of  sound  health  and  has  no  physical 
limitations  that  would  hinder  or  prevent  the 
performance  of  a  pilot's  duties; 

(3)  agrees  to  have  a  thorough  physical  ex- 
amination each  year  whUe  holding  such  a  li- 
cense; 

(4)  demonstrates,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary,  that  the  applicant  has  the 
requisite  general  knowledge  and  skill  to 
hold  such  a  license; 

(5)  demonstrates  proficiency  in  the  use  of 
electronic  aids  to  navigation; 

(6)  malnUlns  adequate  knowledge  of  the 
waters  to  be  navigated  and  knowledge  of 
regulations  for  the  prevention  of  collisions 
in  those  waters; 

(7)  has  sufficient  experience,  as  decided  by 
the  Secretary,  to  evidence  ability  to  handle 
any  vessel  of  the  type  and  size  which  the  ap- 
plicant may  be  authorized  to  pUot;  and 

(8)  meets  any  other  requirement  the  Sec- 
retary considers  reasonable  and  necessary. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  issue  certificates  of 
registry  in  the  following  classes  lo  appli- 
cants found  qualified  as  to  character,  knowl- 
edge, skill,  and  experience: 

(1)  pursers. 

(2)  medical  doctors. 

(3)  professional  nurses. 

(f)  In  classifying  licensed  officers  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall,  where  pos- 
sible, establish  service  and  other  qualifying 
requirements  appropriate  to  the  particular 
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service  or  industry  in  which  the  officers  are 

ennced. 

I  Tioa.  Cltlienship  of  offlcen 

TjAf»M—  snd  certificates  of  registry 
(except  licenses  as  operators  of  vessels)  may 
be  teued  only  to  dtixens  of  the  United 
States. 

1 7103.  Licenses  for  radio  officers 

(a)  A  license  as  radio  officer  may  be  issued 
only  to  an  applicant  who  has  a  first-class  or 
second-class  radiotelegraph  operator  license 
issued  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  In  section  7318  of 
this  title,  this  part  does  not  affect  the  sUtus 
of  radiotelegraph  operators  serving  on 
board  vessels  operating  only  on  the  Great 
Lakes. 

1 7104.  Cotlflcates  for  medical  doctors  and 
nunes 
A  certificate   of   registry   as   a   medical 

doctor  or  professional  nurse  may  be  issued 
only  to  an  applicant  who  has  a  license  as  a 
medical  doctor  or  registered  nurse,  respec- 
tively, issued  by  a  SUte. 
i  7105.  Oaths  of  officers 

An  applicant  for  a  license  or  certificate  of 
registry  shall  take,  before  the  issuance  of 
the  license  or  certificate,  an  oath  before  a 
designated  officer,  without  concealment  or 
reservation,  that  the  applicant  will  perform 
faithfully  and  honestly,  according  to  the 
best  «fc»i  and  Judgment  of  the  applicant,  all 
the  duties  required  by  law. 
1 7104.  Duration  of  licenses 

A  license  issued  under  this  part  is  valid  for 
5  years.  However,  the  validity  of  a  license 
issued  to  a  radio  officer  is  conditioned  on 
the  continuous  possession  by  the  holder  of  a 
first-class  or  second-class  radiotelegraph  op- 
erator license  Issued  by  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission. 
i  7107.  Diu^tion  of  certificates  of  registry 

A  certificate  of  registry  issued  under  this 
part  is  not  limited  In  duration.  However,  the 
validity  of  a  certificate  Issued  to  a  medical 
doctor  or  professional  nurse  Is  conditioned 
on  the  continuous  possession  by  the  holder 
of  a  license  as  a  medical  doctor  or  registered 
nurse,  respectively,  issued  by  a  State. 
i  7108.  Termination  of  licenses  and  certifi- 
cates of  registry 

When  the  holder  of  a  license  or  certificate 
of  registry,  the  duration  of  which  is  condi- 
tioned under  section  7106  or  7107  of  this 
title,  fails  to  hold  the  license  required  as  a 
condition,  the  license  or  certificate  of  regis- 
try Issued  under  this  part  is  terminated. 
i  7100.  Renewal  of  licenses 

A  license  issued  under  this  part  may  be  re- 
newed for  additional  5-year  periods. 

1 7110.  Exhibiting  licenses 

Each  holder  of  a  license  Issued  under  this 
part  shall  display,  within  48  hours  after  em- 
ployment on  a  vessel  for  which  that  license 
Is  required,  the  license  in  some  conspicuous 
place  on  the  vesseL 

1 7111.  Licenses  for  fishing  vessels  not  sub- 
ject to  inspection 

Examinations  for  licenses  of  officers  of 
fishing  vessels  not  required  to  be  inspected 
under  part  B  of  this  subtitle  shall  be  oral. 

17112.  licenses  of  masters  or  mates  as 
pOots 

A  master  or  mate  licensed  imder  this  part 
who  *!««  qualifies  as  a  pilot  is  not  required 
to  bold  two  licenses.  Instead,  the  qualifica- 
tion of  the  master  or  mate  as  pilot  shall  be 
endorsed  on  the  master's  or  mate's  license. 


i  7113.  Exemption  from  draft 

A  licensed  master,  mate.  pUot,  or  engineer 
of  a  vessel  Inspected  under  this  subtitle,  pro- 
pelled by  machinery  or  carrying  hasardous 
liquid  cargoes  in  bulk,  is  not  liable  to  draft 
in  time  of  war.  except  for  performing  duties 
authorized  by  the  license.  When  performing 
those  duties  In  the  service  of  the  United 
States  Government,  the  master,  mate,  pilot, 
or  engineer  is  entitled  to  the  highest  rate  of 
wages  i>ald  in  the  merchant  marine  of  the 
United  States  for  similar  services.  If  killed 
or  wounded  when  performing  those  duties, 
the  master,  mate,  pUot,  or  engineer,  or  the 
heirs  or  legal  representatives  of  the  master, 
mate,  pilot,  or  engineer,  are  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges  under  the  pension  laws  of  the 
United  States  provided  to  members  of  the 
Armed  Porces. 
17114.  Pees 

The  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regula- 
tion reasonable  fees  for  the  issuance  of  a 
certificate,  license,  or  permit  related  to 
small  passenger  vessels  and  sailing  school 
vessels  (as  defined  in  section  3101  of  this 
UUe). 

CHAPTER  73— MERCHANT  MARINERS' 
EKXIUMENTS 


Sec. 

7301.  General. 

7302.  Issuing  merchant  mariners'  documents 

and       continuous       discharge 
books. 

7303.  Possession  and  description  of  mer- 

chant mariners'  dociiments. 

7304.  Citizenship  of  applicants  for  merchant 

mariners'  documents. 

7305.  Oaths  for  holders  of  merchant  mari- 

ners' documents. 

7306.  General  requirements  and  classifica- 

tions for  able  seamen. 

7307.  Able  seamen— unlimited. 

7308.  Able  seamen— limited. 

7309.  Able  seamen— special. 

7310.  Able  seamen— special  (offshore  supply 

vessels). 

7311.  Able  seamen— sail. 

7312.  Scale  of  employment. 

7313.  General  requirements  for  members  of 

engine  departments. 

7314.  Service    requirements    for   qualified 

members    of    engine    depart- 
ments. 

7315.  Training. 

7316.  Llfeboatmen. 

7317.  Tankermen. 

7318.  Other  ratings. 

7319.  Records  of  merchant  mariners'  docu- 

ments. 
{  7301.  (Seneral 

(a)  In  this  chapter— 

(1)  "service  on  deck"  means  service  in  the 
deck  department  in  work  related  to  the 
work  usually  performed  on  board  vessels  by 
able  seamen  and  may  include  service  on 
decked  fishing  vessels  and  on  public  vessels 
of  the  United  SUtes; 

(2)  360  days  is  equal  to  1  year's  service: 
and 

(3)  a  diy  is  equal  to  8  hours  of  labor  or 
duty. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  this  chapter. 
{ 7302.   Issuing   merchant   mariners'   docu- 
ments and  continuous  discharge  books 
(a)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  a  merchant 

mariner's  document  to  an  Individual  re- 
quired to  have  that  document  under  part  F 
of  this  subtitle  if  the  individual  satisfies  the 
requirements  of  this  part.  The  document 
serves  as  a  certificate  of  identification  and 
as  a  certificate  of  service,  specifying  each 


rating  in  which  the  holder  is  qualified  to 
serve  on  board  vessels  on  which  such  a  docu- 
ment is  required  under  part  P. 

(b)  The  Secretary  also  may  issue  a  conUn- 
uouB  discharge  book  to  an  individual  issued 
a  merchant  mariner's  docimient  If  the  indi- 
vidual requests. 

17303.  Possession  and  description  of  mer- 
chant mariners'  documents 

A  merchant  mariner's  docimient  shall  be 
retained  by  the  seaman  to  whom  issued. 
The  document  shall  contain  the  signature, 
notations  of  nationality,  age.  and  physical 
description,  the  photograph,  the  thumb- 
print, and  the  home  address  of  the  seaman. 
In  addition,  the  docimient  shall  contain  en- 
dorsements specifying  the  rate  or  ratings  in 
which  the  seaman  is  qualified  to  serve. 

17304.  Citizenship  of  applicants  for  mer- 
chant mariners'  documents 

An  individual  applying  for  a  merchant 
mariner's  document  shall  provide  satisfac- 
tory proof  that  the  individual  Is  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  before  that  notation  Is 
made  on  the  document. 
i  7305.  Oaths  for  holders  of  merchant  mari- 
ners' documents 

An  applicant  for  a  merchant  mariner's 
document  shall  take,  before  Issuance  of  the 
document,  an  oath  that  the  applicant  will 
perform  faithfully  and  honestly  all  the 
duties  required  by  law,  and  will  carry  out 
the  lawful  orders  of  superior  officers. 
i  7306.  General  requirements  and  classifica- 
tions for  able  seamen 

(a)  To  qualify  for  an  endorsement  as  able 
seaman  authorized  by  this  section,  an  appli- 
cant must  provide  satisfactory  proof  that 
the  applicant— 

(1)  is  at  least  18  years  of  age; 

(2)  has  the  sea  service  or  training  required 
by  the  applicable  section  of  this  part: 

(3)  is  qualified  professionally  as  demon- 
strated by  an  applicable  examination:  and 

(4)  is  qualified  as  to  sight,  hearing,  and 
physical  condition  to  perform  the  seaman's 
duties. 

(b)  The  classifications  authorized  for  en- 
dorsement as  able  seaman  are  the  following: 

( 1 )  able  seaman— unlimited. 

(2)  able  seaman— limited. 

(3)  able  seaman— special. 

(4)  able  seaman— special  (offshore  supply 
vessels). 

(5)  able  seaman— sail. 

S  7307.  Able  seamen— unlimited 

The  required  sea  service  or  training  for 
the  endorsement  of  able  seaman— unlimited, 
qualified  for  unlimited  service  on  a  vessel  on 
any  waters,  is  at  least  3  years'  service  on 
deck  on  board  vessels  operating  at  sea  or  on 
the  Great  Lakes. 
{  7308.  Able  seamen— limited 

The  required  service  for  the  endorsement 
of  able  seaman— limited,  qualified  for  limit- 
ed service  on  a  vessel  on  any  waters,  is  at 
least  18  months'  service  on  deck  on  board 
vessels  of  at  least  100  gross  tons  operating 
on  the  oceans  or  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States,  Including  the  Great  Lakes. 
S  7309.  Able  seamen— special 

The  required  service  for  the  endorsement 
of  able  ;%aman— special  is  12  months'  serv- 
ice on  deck  on  board  vessels  operating  on 
the  oceans  or  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  SUtes.  including  the  Great  Lakes. 
{7310.     Able     seamen— special     (offshore 

supply  vessels) 

For  service  on  a  vessel  of  less  than  500 
gross  tons  engaged  in  support  of  explora- 


tion, exploitation,  or  production  of  offshore 
mineral  or  energy  resources,  an  individual 
may  be  rated  as  able  seaman— special  (off- 
shore supply  vessels)  If  the  individual  has  at 
least  6  months'  service  on  deck  on  board 
vessels  operating  on  the  oceans  or  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States,  Including 
the  Great  Lakes, 
i  7311.  Able  seamen-saO 

For  service  on  a  sailing  school  vessel  (as 
defined  in  section  3101(18)  of  this  title)  on 
any  waters,  an  individual  may  be  rated  as 
able  seaman— sail  if  the  individual  has  at 
least  6  months'  service  on  deck  on  sailing 
school  vessels,  oceanographlc  research  ves- 
sels (as  defined  in  section  3101(6)  of  this 
title)  powered  primarily  by  sail,  or  equiva- 
lent sailing  vessels  operating  on  the  oceans 
or  navigable  waters  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  Great  Lakes. 
I  7312.  Scale  of  employment 

(a)  Individuals  qualified  as  able  seamen- 
unlimited  under  section  7307  of  this  title 
may  constitute  the  entire  complement  of 
able  seamen  required  on  a  vessel. 

(b)  Individuals  qualified  as  able  seamen- 
limited  under  section  7308  of  this  title  may 
constitute  the  entire  complement  of  able 
seamen  required  on  a  vessel  of  less  than 
1,600  gross  tons  or  on  a  vessel  operating  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Saint  Lawrence 
River  as  far  east  as  Sept  lies.  Individuals 
qualified  as  able  seamen— limited  may  con- 
stitute not  more  than  50  percent  of  the  com- 
plement of  able  seamen  required  on  board 
other  vessels. 

(c)  Individuals  qualified  as  able  seamen- 
special  under  section  7309  of  this  title  and 
able  seamen— offshore  supply  vessels  under 
section  7310  of  this  title  may  constitute  the 
entire  complement  of  able  seamen  required 
on  a  vessel  of  not  more  than  500  gross  tons 
or  on  a  seagoing  barge,  tug,  or  towboat  and 
may  constitute  not  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  complement  of  able  seamen  required  on 
board  other  vessels. 

(d)  When  the  service  of  able  seamen— lim- 
ited, able  seamen— special,  or  able  seamen- 
offshore  supply  vessels  is  authorized  for 
only  a  part  of  the  required  complement  of 
able  seamen  on  board  a  vessel,  the  combined 
percentage  of  those  individuals  so  qualified 
may  not  be  greater  than  50  percent  of  the 
required  complement. 

{7313.  General  requirements  for  members 
of  engine  departments 

(a)  Classes  of  endorsement  as  qualified 
members  of  the  engine  department  on  ves- 
sels of  at  least  100  gross  tons  (except  vessels 
navigating  on  rivers  or  the  smaller  Inland 
lakes)  may  be  prescribed  by  regulation. 

(b)  The  ratings  of  wiper  and  coal  passer 
are  entry  ratings  and  are  not  ratings  as 
qualified  members  of  the  engine  depart- 
ment. 

(c)  An  applicant  for  an  endorsement  as 
qualified  member  of  the  engine  department 
must  provide  satisfactory  proof  that  the  ap- 
plicant— 

(1)  has  the  sea  service  or  training  required 
by  section  7314  of  this  tiUe: 

(2)  is  qualified  professionally  as  demon- 
strated by  an  applicable  examination:  and 

(3)  is  qualified  as  to  sight,  hearing,  and 
physical  condition  to  perform  the  member's 
duties. 

{7314.  Service  requirements  for  qualified 
members  of  engine  departments 
To  qualify  for  an  endorsement  as  qualified 
member  of  the  engine  department,  an  appli- 
cant must  provide  proof  that  the  applicant 
has  6  months'  service  in  the  related  entry 


rating  as  described  In  woeHXaa  7313(b)  of  this 
UUe. 

{  7315.  Training 

(a)  Graduation  from  a  nauUcal  or  marine 
school  approved  under  law  and  regulation 
may  be  substituted  for  the  service  require- 
ments under  section  7307  or  7314  of  this 
UUe. 

(b)  The  satisfactory  completion  of  other 
courses  of  Instruction  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary may  be  substituted  for  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  required  service  on  deck  at 
sea  under  sections  7307-7311  of  this  title. 

(c)  The  satisfactory  completion  of  other 
courses  of  instruction  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary may  be  substituted  for  not  more  than 
one-half  of  the  required  service  at  sea  under 
section  7314  of  this  tlUe. 

S  7316.  Llfeboatmen 

To  qualify  for  an  endorsement  as  lifeboat- 
man,  an  applicant  must  provide  satisfactory 
proof  that  the  applicant— 

( 1 )  has  the  service  or  training  required  by 
regulation; 

(2)  is  qualified  professionally  as  demon- 
strated by  examination;  and 

(3)  is  qualified  professionally  by  actual 
demonstration. 

{  7317.  Tankermen 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  proce- 
dures, standards,  and  qualifications  for  the 
issuance  of  certificates  or  endorsements  as 
tankerman,  stating  the  types  of  oU  or  haz- 
ardous material  that  can  be  handled  with 
safety  to  the  vessel  and  the  marine  environ- 
ment. 

(b)  An  endorsement  as  tankerman  shall 
Indicate  the  grades  or  types  of  cargo  the 
holder  is  qualified  and  authorized  to  handle 
with  safety  on  board  vessels. 

{  7318.  Other  ratings 

(a)  An  endorsement  on  a  merchant  mari- 
ner's document  for  a  rating  except  able 
seaman,  qualified  member  of  the  engine  de- 
partment, lifeboatman,  or  tankerman  for 
crewmembers  of  a  vessel  of  at  least  100 
gross  tons  (except  a  vessel  navigating  on 
rivers  and  the  smaller  Inland  lakes  only) 
may  be  established  by  regulation. 

(bXl)  An  endorsement  on  a  merchant 
mariner's  document  established  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  (except  for  a  docu- 
ment issued  to  a  licensed  officer  or  regis- 
tered staff  officer)  shall  be  issued  without 
examination,  but  an  applicant  for  an  en- 
dorsement— 

(A)  In  a  rating  authorizing  the  handling  of 
food  shall  give  proof  that  the  applicant  is 
free  from  all  communicable  disease;  and 

(B)  as  radiotelegraph  operator  on  the 
Great  Lakes  only  shall  have  a  first-class  or 
second-class  radiotelegraph  operator's  li- 
cense issued  by  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

(2)  An  endorsement  as  radiotelegraph  op- 
erator on  the  Great  Lakes  only  ends  if  the 
holder  ceases  to  hold  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  license  required  by 
paragraph  (1KB)  of  this  subsection. 

{  7319.  Records  of  merchant  mariners'  docu- 
ments 

The  Secretary  shaU  maintain  records  on 
each  merchant  mariner's  document  issued, 
including  the  name  and  address  of  the 
seaman  to  whom  Issued  and  the  next  of  kin 
of  the  seaman.  The  records  are  not  open  to 
general  or  public  inspection. 
CHAPTER  75— GEINERAL  MATTERS  RE- 
LATED TO  lic:enses,  certificates, 

AND  DOCUMENTS 
Sec. 


7501.  DupUcates. 

7502.  Records. 

7503.  Narcotic  drugs  as  grounds  for  denial. 
(  7501.  Duplicates 

(a)  If  a  license,  certificate,  or  document 
issued  under  this  part  is  lost  as  a  result  of  a 
marine  casualty,  the  holder  shall  be  sup- 
plied with  a  duplicate  without  cost. 

(b)  For  any  other  loss,  the  seaman  may 
obtain  a  duplicate  on  payment  of  reasonable 
costs  prescribed  by  regulation  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

{  7502.  Records 

The  Secretary  shall  maintain  records  on 
the  Issuances,  denials,  suspensions,  and  rev- 
ocations of  licenses,  certificates  of  registry, 
merchant  mariners'  documents,  and  en- 
dorsements on  those  licenses,  certificates, 
and  documents. 

{  7503.  Narcotic  drugs  as  grounds  for  denial 

(a)  In  this  section,  "narcotic  drug"  means 
a  substance  so  defined  under  a  law  of  the 
United  States,  and  includes  marihuana  as 
defined  under  a  law  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  A  license,  certificate,  or  document  au- 
thorized to  be  issued  under  this  part  may  be 
denied  to  an  individual  who— 

(1)  within  10  years  before  applying  for  the 
license,  certificate,  or  document,  has  been 
convicted  of  violating  a  narcotic  drug  law  of 
the  United  States  or  of  a  State;  or 

(2)  when  applying,  has  ever  been  a  user  of, 
or  addicted  to.  a  narcotic  drug  unless  the  in- 
dividual provides  satisfactory  proof  that  the 
individual  is  cured. 

CHAPTER  77— SUSPENSION  AND    ^ 
REVOCA-nON 

Sec. 

7701.  General. 

7702.  Administrative  procedure. 

7703.  Bases  for  suspension  or  revocation. 
77(M.  Narcotic  drugs  as  grounds  for  revoca- 
tion. 

7705.  Subpenas  and  oaths. 
{  7701.  General 

(a)  The  purpose  of  suspension  and  revoca- 
tion proceedings  is  to  promote  safety  at  sea. 

(b)  Licenses,  certificates  of  registry,  and 
merchant  mariners'  documents  may  be  sus- 
[>ended  or  revoked  for  acts  described  in  sec- 
tion 7703  of  this  title. 

(c)  When  a  license,  certificate  of  registry, 
or  merchant  mariner's  document  has  been 
revoked  under  this  chapter,  the  former 
holder  may  t>e  issued  a  new  license,  certifi- 
cate, or  document  only  after  it  has  been  de- 
cided, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  that  the  issuance  is  compatible 
with  the  requirements  of  good  discipline 
and  safety  at  sea. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  this  chapter. 

{  7702.  Administrative  procedure 

(a)  Sections  551-559  of  tiUe  5  apply  to 
each  hearing  under  this  chapter  about  sus- 
pending or  revoking  a  license,  certificate  of 
registry,  or  merchant  mariners'  document. 

(b)  The  individual  whose  license,  certifi- 
cate of  registry,  or  merchant  mariner's  doc- 
ument has  been  suspended  or  revoked  imder 
this  chapter  may  appeal,  within  30  days,  the 
suspension  or  revocation  to  the  Secretary. 

{  7703.  Bases  for  suspension  or  revocation 

A  license,  certificate,  or  merchant  mari- 
ner's document  may  be  suspended  or  re- 
voked if,  when  the  holder  is  acting  under 
the  authority  of  a  license,  certificate,  or 
document  issued  by  the  Secretary,  the 
holder— 
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(1)  has  violated  or  faQed  to  comply  with 
thia  aubtltle.  a  regtilation  prescribed  under 
this  BubttUe,  or  any  other  law  or  regulation 
intended  to  promote  marine  safety  or  to 
protect  navigable  waters;  or 

(3)  has  committed  an  act  of  incompetence, 
mlaooDduct,  or  negligence. 
1 7704.  NarcoUc  drugs  as  grounds  for  revo- 
cation 

(a)  In  this  section,  "narcotic  drug"  means 
a  subBtance  so  defined  under  a  law  of  the 
United  States,  and  includes  marihuana  as 
defined  under  a  Uw  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(b)  If  it  is  shown  at  a  hearing  under  this 
chapter  that  a  holder  of  a  license,  certifi- 
cate of  registry,  or  document  issued  under 
this  part,  within  10  years  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  proceedings,  has  been  convicted 
of  violating  a  narcotic  drug  law  of  the 
United  States  or  of  a  SUte.  the  license,  cer- 
tificate, or  dociunent  shall  be  revoked. 

(c)  If  it  Is  shown  that  a  holder  at  any  time 
after  July  14,  1954,  has  been  a  user  of,  or  ad- 
dicted to,  narcotic  drugs,  the  license,  certifi- 
cate, or  document  shall  be  revoked  unless 
the  holder  provides  satisfactory  proof  that 
the  holder  Is  cured. 

i  7705.  Subpenas  and  oaths 

(a)  An  official  designated  to  bivestigate  or 
preside  at  a  hearing  on  matters  that  are 
grounds  for  licenses,  certificates,  and  docu- 
ments may  administer  oaths  and  Issue  sub- 
penas to  compel  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
records  or  other  evidence  during  investiga- 
tions and  at  hearings. 

(b)  The  Jurisdictional  limits  of  a  subpena 
issued  under  this  section  are  the  same  as. 
and  are  enforceable  In  the  same  manner  as, 
subpenas  issued  under  chapter  63  of  this 
UUe. 

Part  F— MAinniiG  op  Vksskls 
CHAFTE31  81— GENERAL 

Sec 

8101.  Complement  of  officers  and  crews  of 

inspected  vessels. 

8102.  Watchmen. 

8103.  Citixenship  of  officers  and  crew. 

8104.  Watches. 

8105.  Regulations. 

i  8101.  Complement  of  officers  and  crews  of 
inspected  vessels 

(a)  The  certificate  of  inspection  issued  to 
a  vessel  under  part  B  of  this  subtitle  shall 
state  the  complement  of  licensed  officers 
and  crew,  including  Ufeboatmen,  considered 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  for  safe 
navigation.  A  manning  requirement  imposed 
on  a  sailing  school  vessel  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3101(18)  of  this  title)  shall  consider  the 
participation  of  sailing  school  instructors 
and  sailing  school  students  (as  defined  in 
section  3101  (16)  and  (17)  of  this  title)  in  the 
operation  of  that  vessel. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  modify  the  comple- 
ment by  endorsement  on  the  certificate,  for 
reasons  of  changed  conditions  or  employ- 
ment. 

(c)  A  requirement  made  under  this  section 
by  an  authorised  official  may  be  appealed  to 
the  Secretary  under  prescribed  regulations. 

(d)  A  vessel  to  which  this  section  applies 
may  not  be  operated  without  having  in  its 
service  the  complement  of  officers  and  crew 
required  In  the  certificate  of  inspection. 

<e)  When  a  vessel  Is  deprived  of  the  serv- 
ice of  a  member  of  its  complement  without 
the  consent,  fault,  or  collusion  of  the  owner, 
chatterer,  agent,  master,  or  person  In 
charge  of  the  vessel,  the  master  shall  ship, 
if  obtainable,  a  number  of  members  equal  to 
the  number  of  those  of  whose  services  the 


master  has  been  deprived.  The  replacements 
must  be  of  the  same  or  a  higher  grade  or 
rating  than  those  whose  places  they  fill. 
However,  if  the  master  finds  the  vessel  is 
sufficiently  manned  for  the  voyage,  and  re- 
placements are  not  available  to  fill  all  the 
vacancies,  the  vessel  may  proceed  on  its 
voyage.  Within  12  hours  after  the  vessel  ar- 
rives at  its  destination,  the  master  shall 
report  In  writing  to  the  Secretary  the  cause 
of  each  deficiency  In  the  crew,  including  the 
officers.  A  master  falling  to  make  the  report 
Is  liable  to  the  United  States  Oovemment 
for  a  civil  penalty  of  $60  for  each  deficiency. 

(f)  The  owner  of  a  vessel  not  manned  as 
required  by  this  section  is  liable  to  the  Oov- 
emment for  a  civil  penalty  of  $100,  or,  for  a 
deficiency  of  a  licensed  officer,  a  penalty  of 
$500.  Each  day  of  a  continuing  violation  is  a 
separate  offense. 

(g)  A  person  may  not  employ  an  individual 
as,  and  an  Individual  may  not  serve  as,  a 
master,  mate,  engineer,  or  pilot  of  a  vessel 
to  which  this  part  or  part  B  of  this  subtitle 
applies  If  the  individual  is  not  licensed  by 
the  Secretary.  A  person  (including  an  indi- 
vidual) violating  this  subsection  is  liable  to 
the  Oovemment  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $500.  Each  day  of  a  continuing 
violation  is  a  separate  offense. 

(h)  The  owner  of  a  small  passenger  vessel 
or  a  sailing  school  vessel  not  manned  as  re- 
quired by  this  section  is  liable  to  the  Gov- 
enunent  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$1,000.  The  vessel  also  Is  liable  in  rem  for 
the  penalty. 
{  8102.  Watchmen 

The  owner  of  a  vessel  carrying  passengers 
during  the  nighttime  shall  keep  a  suitable 
number  of  watchmen  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
cabins  or  staterooms  and  on  each  deck  to 
guard  against  fire  or  other  dangers  and  to 
give  alarm  in  case  of  a  marine  casualty  or 
disaster.  An  owner  failing  to  provide  watch- 
men required  by  this  section  is  liable  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  a  civil  penal- 
ty of  not  more  than  $1,000. 
1 8103.  Citizenship  of  officers  and  crew 

(a)  Only  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
may  serve  as  master,  chief  engineer,  or  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  a  deck  watch  or  engineering 
watch  on  a  vessel  documented  under  chap- 
ter 121  of  this  title. 

(b)  On  each  departure  of  a  vessel  of  the 
United  SUtes  (except  a  fishing  or  whaling 
vessel  or  yacht)  from  a  port  of  the  United 
States.  75  percent  of  the  crew  (excluding  li- 
censed officers)  must  be  citizens  of  the 
United  SUtes.  However,  If  the  Secretary  de- 
cides that  qualified  citizen  seamen  are  not 
available,  the  Secretary  may  reduce  the  per- 
centage. 

(c)  On  each  departure  from  the  United 
States  of  a  cargo  vessel  for  which  a  con- 
struction or  operating  differential  subsidy 
has  been  granted,  all  of  the  crew  and  em- 
ployees of  the  vessel  must  be  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

(dXl)  On  each  departure  from  the  United 
States  of  a  passenger  vessel  for  which  a  con- 
struction or  operating  differential  subsidy 
has  been  granted,  at  least  90  percent  of  the 
entire  crew,  Including  all  licensed  officers, 
must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  An  Individual  not  required  by  this  sub- 
section to  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes 
may  be  engaged  only  If  the  individual  has  a 
valid  declaration  of  intention  (as  defined  in 
section  334(f)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (8  UJS.C.  144S(f))  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  SUtes  or  other  evi- 
dence of  admission  to  the  United  SUtes  for 
permanent  residence.  An  aUen  may  be  em- 


ployed only  in  the  steward's  department  of 
the  passenger  vessel. 

(e)  If  a  documented  vessel  Is  deprived  of 
the  services  of  an  individual  (except  the 
master)  when  on  a  foreign  voyage  and  a  va- 
cancy consequently  occurs,  unUl  the  vessel's 
first  return  to  a  United  SUtes  port  at  which 
a  replacement  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
SUtes  can  be  obtained,  an  individual  not  a 
citizen  of  the  United  SUtes  may  serve  In— 

(1)  the  vacancy;  or 

(2)  a  vacancy  resulting  from  the  promo- 
tion of  another  individual  to  fill  the  original 
vacancy. 

(f)  A  person  employing  an  Individual  In 
violation  of  this  section  or  a  regulation  pre- 
scribed under  this  section  is  liable  to  the 
United  SUtes  Oovemment  for  a  civil  penal- 
ty of  $500  for  each  person  so  employed. 

(g)  A  deck  or  engiieer  officer  employed  on 
a  vessel  on  which  an  operating  differential 
subsidy  is  paid,  or  employed  on  a  vessel 
(except  a  vessel  of  the  Coast  Guard)  owned 
or  operated  by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
Utlon  or  by  a  corporation  organized  or  con- 
trolled by  the  Department,  If  eligible,  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  Naval  Reserve. 

(h)  The  President  may— 

(1)  suspend  any  part  of  this  section  during 
a  proclaimed  national  emergency  ;  and 

(2)  when  the  needs  of  commerce  require, 
suspend  as  far  and  for  a  period  the  Presi- 
dent considers  desirable,  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  for  crews  of  vessels  of  the 
United  SUtes  docimiented  for  foreign  trade. 

i  8104.  Watches 

(a)  A  master,  owner,  or  other  person 
having  authority  may  permit  an  officer  to 
take  charge  of  the  deck  watch  on  a  vessel 
when  leaving  or  immediately  sifter  leaving 
port  only  if  the  officer  has  been  off  duty  for 
at  least  6  hours  off  duty  within  the  12  hours 
immediately  before  the  time  of  leaving. 

(b)  On  an  ocean  or  coastwise  vessel  of  not 
more  than  100  gross  tons,  a  licensed  officer 
may  not  be  required  to  work  more  than  9  of 
24  hours  when  in  port,  including  the  date  of 
arrival,  or  more  than  12  of  24  hours  at  sea. 
except  In  an  emergency  when  life  or  proper- 
ty are  endangered. 

(c)  On  a  tug  documented  under  chapter 
121  of  this  title  (except  a  vessel  used  only 
for  fishing  or  engaged  In  salvage  operations) 
navigating  the  Great  Lakes,  harbors  of  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  connecting  or  tributary 
waters  between  Gary,  Indiana,  Duluth,  Min- 
nesoU.  Niagara  Palls,  New  York,  and  Og- 
densburg,  New  York,  a  licensed  officer  or 
seaman  in  the  deck  or  engine  department 
may  not  be  required  or  permitted  to  work 
more  than  8  hours  in  1  day,  except  in  an 
emergency  when  life  or  property  are  endan- 
gered. 

(d)  On  a  merchant  vessel  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  more  than  100  gross  tons  (except  a 
vessel  navigating  rivers,  harbors,  lakes 
(except  the  Great  Lakes),  bays,  sounds, 
bayous,  and  canals  only),  a  fishing  or  whal- 
ing vessel,  yacht,  or  vessel  engaged  in  sal- 
vage operations,  the  licensed  officers  and 
seamen  in  the  deck  or  engine  department 
shall  be  divided,  when  at  sea,  into  at  least  3 
watches,  and  shall  be  kept  on  duty  succes- 
sively to  perform  ordinary  work  incident  to 
the  saUing  and  management  of  the  vessel. 
The  requirement  of  this  subsection  applies 
to  radio  officers  only  when  at  least  3  radio 
officers  are  employed.  A  licensed  officer  or 
seaman  In  the  deck  or  engine  department 
may  not  be  required  to  work  more  than  8 
hours  in  1  day. 

(e)  On  a  vessel  designated  by  subsections 
(c)  and  (d)  of  this  section— 


(1)  a  seaman  may  not  be— 

(A)  shipped  to  work  alternately  in  the 
deck  and  engine  dei>artments;  or 

(B)  required  to  work  in  the  engine  depart- 
ment if  shipped  for  deck  department  duty 
or  required  to  work  In  the  deck  department 
if  shipped  for  engine  department  duty; 

(2)  a  seaman  may  not  be  required  to  do 
unnecessary  work  on  Sundays,  New  Year's 
Day,  July  4th,  Labor  Day,  Thanksgiving 
Day,  or  Christmas  Day,  when  the  vessel  Is 
In  a  safe  harbor,  but  this  clause  does  not 
prevent  dispatch  of  a  vessel  on  a  voyage; 
and 

(3)  when  the  vessel  is  in  a  safe  harbor,  8 
hours  (including  anchor  watch)  Is  a  day's 
work. 

(f)  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  this  section 
do  not  limit  the  authority  of  the  master  or 
other  officer  or  the  obedience  of  the  seamen 
when.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  master  or 
other  officer,  any  part  of  the  crew  is  needed 
for- 

(1)  maneuvering,  shifting  the  berth  of, 
mooring,  or  unmooring,  the  vessel; 

(2)  performing  work  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  the  vessel,  or  the  vessel's  passen- 
gers, crew,  or  cargo: 

(3)  saving  life  on  board  another  vessel  in 
Jeopardy;  or 

(4)  performing  fire,  lifeboat,  or  other 
drills  in  port  or  at  sea. 

(g)  On  a  tug  (except  a  tug  to  which  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section  applies),  an  off- 
shore supply  vessel,  or  a  barge  to  which  this 
section  applies,  that  is  engaged  on  a  voyage 
of  less  than  600  mUes.  the  licensed  officers 
and  crewmembers  (except  the  firemen, 
oilers,  and  watertenders)  may  be  divided, 
when  at  sea.  into  at  least  2  watches. 

(h)  On  a  vessel  to  which  section  8902  of 
this  title  applies,  an  operator  may  not  work 
a  vessel  when  underway  or  perform  other 
duties  for  more  than  12  hours  in  a  consecu- 
tive 24-hour  period  except  in  an  emergency. 

(i)  A  person  violating  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  this  section  is  liable  to  the  United  SUtes 
Oovemment  for  a  civil  penalty  of  $100. 

(J)  The  owner  of  a  vessel  on  which  a  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (c),  (d),  or  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion occurs  Is  liable  to  the  Oovemment  for  a 
civil  penalty  of  $500.  The  seaman  is  entitled 
to  discharge  from  the  vessel  and  receipt  of 
wages  earned. 
)  8105.  Regulations 

The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regulations 
to  carry  out  this  part. 

CHAPTER  83— MASTERS  AND 
OPFKTERS 

Sec. 

8301.  Mintmiim  number  of  officers. 

8302.  Staff  department. 

8303.  Service  under  licenses  Issued  without 

examination. 

8304.  Implementing  the  Officers'  Competen- 

cy    Certificates     Convention, 
1936. 
{  8301.  Minimimi  number  of  officers 

(a)  Except  as  provided  in  chapter  89  of 
this  title,  each  ocean  and  coastwise  seagoing 
merchant  vessel  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
which  part  B  of  this  subtitle  applies,  and 
each  oceangoing  vessel  to  which  part  B  ap- 
plies that  carries  passengers,  shall  engage  a 
minimum  of  licensed  of f Icers  as  follows: 

(1)  Each  of  those  vessels  shall  have  a  li- 
censed master. 

(3)  A  vessel  of  at  least  1,000  gross  tons  and 
propeUed  by  machinery  shall  have  3  U- 
censed  mates.  However,  if  the  vessel  is  en- 
gaged on  a  run  of  less  than  400  miles  from 
port  of  departure  to  port  of  final  destina- 
tion, it  shall  have  2  licensed  mates. 


(3)  A  vessel  of  at  least  200  gross  tons  but 
less  than  1,000  gross  tons  and  propeUed  by 
machinery  shall  have  2  licensed  mates. 

(4)  A  vessel  of  at  least  100  gross  tons  but 
less  than  200  gross  tons  and  propelled  by 
machinery  shall  have  1  licensed  mate.  How- 
ever, if  the  vessel  is  engaged  on  a  voyage  of 
more  than  24  hours.  It  shall  have  2  licensed 
mates. 

(5)  A  freight  vessel  or  a  passenger  vessel 
(as  defined  in  section  3101  of  this  title)  of  at 
least  300  gross  tons  and  propelled  by  ma- 
chinery shall  have  a  licensed  engineer. 

(b)  An  offshore  supply  vessel  (as  defined 
in  section  3101(7)  of  this  title)  on  a  voyage 
of  less  than  600  miles  shall  have  on  board 
and  in  the  vessel's  service  1  licensed  mate. 
However,  if  the  vessel  is  engaged  on  a 
voyage  of  at  least  600  mUes,  the  vessel  shall 
have  2  licensed  mates.  An  offshore  supply 
vessel  of  more  than  200  gross  tons  may  not 
be  navigated  without  a  licensed  engineer. 

(c)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section 
do  not  apply  to  a  fishing  or  whaling  vessel 
or  a  yacht. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may— 

(1)  suspend  any  part  of  this  chi4>ter 
during  a  national  emergency  proclaimed  by 
the  President; 

(2)  when  the  needs  of  commerce  require, 
suspend  for  a  period  the  Secretary  considers 
necessary  this  section  for  crews  of  vessels  of 
the  United  SUtes  documented  for  foreign 
trade:  and 

(3)  increase  the  number  of  licensed  offi- 
cers on  a  vessel  to  which  this  cl^apter  ap- 
plies if,  in  the  Secretary's  Judgment,  the 
vessel  Is  not  sufficiently  manned  for  safe 
navigation. 

\  8302.  Staff  department 

(a)  This  section  applies  to  a  vessel  of  the 
United  SUtes  except— 

(Da  fishing  or  whaling  vessel  or  a  yacht; 

(2)  a  vessel  operated  only  on  bays,  sounds, 
inland  waterways,  and  lakes  (except  the 
Great  Lakes);  and 

(3)  a  passenger  ferry  or  car  ferry  on  the 
Great  Lakes. 

(b)  The  staff  department  on  a  vessel  is  a 
separate  and  independent  department.  It 
consisU  of  officers  registered  under  section 
7101  of  this  title,  pursers,  clerks,  and  Indi- 
viduals assigned  to  the  senior  registered 
medical  doctor. 

(c)  The  staff  department  is  composed  of  a 
medical  division  and  a  purser's  division.  The 
officer  in  charge  of  each  division  is  responsi- 
ble only  to  the  master.  The  senior  registered 
medical  doctor  is  in  charge  of  the  medical 
division.  The  senior  registered  purser  is  in 
charge  of  the  purser's  divisioiL 

(d)  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  purser's 
division  of  the  staff  department  on  an 
oceangoing  passenger  vessel  licensed  to 
carry  more  than  100  passengers  shall  be  a 
registered  chief  purser.  When  more  than  3 
persons  are  employed  in  the  purser's  divi- 
sion of  that  vessel,  there  also  shall  be  at 
least  1  registered  senior  assistant  purser  and 
1  registered  Junior  assistant  purser. 

(e)  A  person  may  not  employ  an  individual 
to  serve  in.  and  an  individual  may  not  serve 
in.  a  grade  of  staff  officer  on  a  vessel,  when 
that  staff  officer  is  required  by  this  section 
to  be  registered,  if  the  Individual  does  not 
have  a  certificate  of  registry  as  staff  officer 
In  that  grade.  A  person  (including  an  indi- 
vidual) violating  this  subsection  is  liable  to 
the  United  States  Government  for  a  civil 
penalty  of  $100.  However,  if  a  registered 
staff  officer  Is  not  available  at  the  time  of 
sailing,  the  vessel  may  sail  with  an  unregis- 
tered staff  officer  or  without  a  staff  officer. 


(f )  A  staff  officer  may  not  be  included  in  a 
veaael's  certificate  of  inspection. 

(g)  A  registered  staff  officer  serving  under 
this  section  who  is  a  member  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  may  wear  on  the  officer's  uniform 
special  distinguishing  insignia  pre8crit>ed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

(h)  The  uniform  stripes,  decoration,  or 
other  Insignia  worn  by  a  staff  officer  shall 
be  of  gold  braid  or  woven  gold  or  sUver  ma-  • 
terlal.  A  member  of  a  ship's  crew  (except  a 
staff  officer)  may  not  wear  any  uniform 
with  a  staff  officer's  identifying  insignia. 
{  8303.  Service  under  licenses  issued  without 
examination 

An  Individual  issued  a  license  without  ex- . 
amlnation  before  October  29,  1941,  to  serve  ' 
as  master,  mate,  or  engineer  on  a  vessel  not 
subject  to  Inspection  under  part  B  of  this 
subtitle,  may  not  serve  under  authority  of 
that  license  on  a  vessel  that  is  subject  to  in- 
spection under  part  B. 
{  8304.  Implementing  the  Officers'  Compe- 
tency Certificates  Convention,  1936 

(a)  In  this  section,  "high  seas"  means 
waters  seaward  of  the  Boundary  Line. 

(b)  This  section  implements  the  Officers' 
Competency  Certificates  Convention,  1936 
(International  Labor  Organization  Draft 
Convention  Numbered  53.  on  the  minlmiim 
requirement  of  professional  capacity  for 
masters  and  officers  on  board  merchant 
ships),  as  ratified  by  the  President  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1938,  with  understandings  ap- 
pended. 

(c)  This  section  applies  to  a  documented 
vessel  of  the  United  SUtes  navigating  on 
the  high  seas. 

(d)  This  section  does  not  apply  to— 

(Da  vessel  of  a  public  authority  not  en- 
gaged in  trade; 

(2)  a  wooden  ship  of  primitive  build,  such 
as  a  dhow  or  Jimk; 

(3)  a  non-self-propelled  vessel;  and 

(4)  a  vessel  of  less  than  200  gross  tons. 

(e)  A  person  may  not  engage  or  employ  an 
individual  to  serve  as,  and  an  individual  may 
not  serve  as,  a  master,  mate,  or  engineer  on 
a  vessel  to  which  this  section  applies,  if  the 
individual  does  not  have  a  license  issued 
under  section  7101  of  this  title  authorizing 
service  In  the  capacity  in  which  the  individ- 
ual Is  to  be  engaged  or  employed. 

(f)  A  person  (including  an  individual)  vio- 
lating this  section  is  liable  to  the  United 
SUtes  Government  for  a  civil  penalty  of 
$100.  If  the  person  violating  this  section  is 
the  owner,  charterer,  agent,  master,  or 
person  in  charge  of  the  vessel,  the  vessel 
also  is  liable  in  rem  for  the  penalty. 

(g)  A  license  Issued  to  an  Individual  to 
whom  this  section  applies  is  a  certificate  of 
competency. 

(h)  A  designated  official  may  detain  a 
vessel  to  which  this  section  applies  (by  writ- 
ten order  served  on  the  owner,  charterer, 
agent,  master,  or  person  in  charge  of  the  • 
vessel)  when  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  vessel  is  about  to  proceed  from  a  pori  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  the  high  seas  in  viola- 
tion of  this  section  or  a  provision  of  the  con- 
vention described  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section.  The  vessel  may  be  detained  until 
the  vessel  complies  with  this  section.  Clear- 
ance may  not  be  granted  to  a  vessel  ordered 
detained  under  this  section. 

(1)  A  foreign  vessel  to  which  the  conven- 
tion described  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion applies,  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  SUtes,  is  subject  to  detention  under 
subsection  (h)  of  ttiis  section,  and  to  an  ex- 
amination that  may  be  necessary  to  decide 
if  there  Is  compliance  with  the  convention. 
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(J)  The  owner,  charterer,  scent,  mmster,  or 
person  in  charge  of  a  vessel  detained  under 
subsection  (h)  or  (i)  of  this  section  may 
appeal  the  order  within  5  days  as  provided 
by  regulation. 

(k)  An  officer  of  the  Customs  Service  may 
be  designated  to  enforce  this  section. 

CHAPTER  85— PHOTS 
Sec 

8501.  State  regulation  of  pilots. 
8503.  Federal  pilots  required. 
1 8501.  State  regulation  of  pilots 

(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
part,  pilots  in  the  bays,  rivers,  harbors,  and 
ports  of  the  United  States  shall  be  regulated 
only  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
States. 

(b)  The  master  of  a  vessel  entering  or 
leaving  a  port  on  waters  that  are  a  bounda- 
ry between  two  States,  and  that  is  required 
to  have  a  pUot  under  State  law,  may  employ 
a  pilot  licensed  or  authorized  by  the  laws  of 
either  of  the  two  States. 

(c)  A  State  may  not  adopt  a  regulation  or 
provision  that  discriminates  in  the  rate  of 
pUotace  or  half-pOotage  between  vessels 
sailing  between  the  ports  of  one  State  and 
vessels  sailing  between  the  ports  of  different 
States,  or  against  vessels  because  of  their 
means  of  propulsion,  or  against  public  ves- 
sels of  the  United  SUtes. 

(d)  Any  regulation  or  provision  violating 
this  section  is  void. 

\  8502.  Federal  pilots  required 

(a)  A  coastwise  seagoing  vessel  (except  a 
foreign  vessel),  when  not  sailing  on  register 
and  when  underway  (except  on  the  high 
seas),  shall  be  under  the  direction  and  con- 
trol of  a  pilot  licensed  imder  section  7101  of 
this  title  if  the  vessel  is— 

(1)  propelled  by  machinery  and  subject  to 
inspection  under  part  B  of  this  subtitle:  or 

(3)  subject  to  inspection  under  chapter  37 
of  this  UUe. 

(b)  The  fees  charged  for  pilotage  by  pilots 
required  under  this  section  may  not  be  more 
than  the  customary  or  legally  established 
rates  in  the  States  in  which  the  pilotage  is 
performed. 

(c)  A  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  may  not  impose  on  a  pilot  licensed 
under  this  subtitle  an  obligation  to  procure 
a  State  or  other  license,  or  adopt  any  other 
regulation  that  will  impede  the  pilot  in  the 
performance  of  the  pilot's  duties  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(d)  A  State  or  political  subdivision  of  a 
State  may  not  levy  pUot  charges  on  a  vessel 
lawfully  piloted  by  a  pilot  required  under 
this  section. 

(e)  The  owner,  charterer,  agent,  master,  or 
person  in  charge  of  a  vessel  navigated  in  vio- 
lation of  this  section  or  a  regxilation  pre- 
scribed imder  this  section  is  liable  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  a  civil  penal- 
ty of  $500.  The  vessel  also  is  liable  in  rem 
for  the  poialty. 

(f )  An  individual  serving  as  a  pUot  without 
having  a  license  required  by  this  section  or  a 
reculatlon  prescribed  under  this  section  is 
liable  to  the  Qovemment  for  a  civil  penalty 
of  $500. 


CHAPTER  87— UNLICENSED 
PERSONNEL 
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Merchant    mariners'    documents    re- 
quired. 
8703.  Certain  crew  requirements. 
8703.  Tankermen  on  tank  vessels. 


18701.  Merchant  mariners'  documents  re- 
quired 

(a)  This  section  applies  to  a  merchant 
vessel  of  the  United  States  of  at  least  100 
gross  tons  except— 

(Da  vessel  operating  only  on  rivers  and 
the  smaller  inland  lakes; 

(2)  a  non-self-propelled  vessel  (except  a 
barge  operating  on  waters  seaward  of  the 
Boundary  Line  or  a  barge  to  which  chapter 
37  of  this  tiUe  applies): 

(3)  a  fishing  or  whaling  vessel  or  a  yacht: 

(4)  a  sailing  school  vessel  with  respect  to 
sidling  school  students  and  sailing  school  in- 
structors (as  defined  in  section  3101  of  this 
tiUe):  and 

(5)  an  oceanographic  research  vessel  with 
respect  to  scientific  personnel  (as  defined  In 
section  3101  of  this  title). 

(b)  A  person  may  not  engage  or  employ  an 
individual,  and  an  individual  may  not  serve, 
on  board  a  vessel  to  which  this  section  ap- 
plies if  the  individual  does  not  have  a  mer- 
chant mariner's  document  issued  to  the  in- 
dividual under  section  7302  of  this  title. 
Except  for  an  officer  required  to  be  licensed 
or  registered  under  this  part,  the  document 
must  authorize  the  service  in  the  capacity 
for  which  the  holder  of  the  document  is  en- 
gaged or  employed. 

(c)  On  a  vessel  to  which  section  10306  or 
10503  of  this  title  does  not  apply,  an  individ- 
ual required  by  this  section  to  hold  a  mer- 
chant mariner's  document  must  exhibit  it  to 
the  master  of  the  vessel  before  the  individ- 
ual may  be  employed. 

<d)  A  person  (including  an  individual)  vio- 
lating this  section  is  liable  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  a  civil  penalty  of 
$500. 
$  8703.  Certain  crew  requirements 

(a)  This  section  applies  to  a  vessel  of  at 
least  100  gross  tons  except— 

(Da  vessel  operating  only  on  rivers  and 
the  smaller  inland  lakes; 

(3)  a  non-self-propelled  vessel  (except  a 
barge  operating  on  waters  seaward  of  the 
Boundary  Line  or  a  barge  to  which  chapter 
37  of  this  title  applies): 

(3)  a  fishing  or  whaling  vessel  or  a  yacht: 

(4)  a  sailing  school  vessel  with  respect  to 
sailing  school  students  and  sailing  school  in- 
structors (as  defined  In  section  3101  of  this 
tiUe);  and 

(5)  an  oceanographic  research  vessel  with 
respect  to  scientific  personnel  (as  defined  in 
section  3101  of  this  title). 

(b)  A  vessel  may  depart  from  a  port  of  the 
United  States  only  if  at  least  75  percent  of 
the  crew  in  each  department  on  board  is 
able  to  understand  any  order  spoken  by  the 
officers,  and  at  least  65  percent  of  the  deck 
crew  (excluding  licensed  officers)  have  mer- 
chant mariners'  documents  endorsed  for  a 
rating  of  at  least  able  seaman.  This  percent- 
age may  l>e  reduced  to  50  percent  on  a  vessel 
permitted  under  section  81(M  of  this  title  to 
maintain  a  3-watch  system. 

(c)  An  able  seaman  is  not  required  on  a 
tug  and  towboat  navigating  bays  and  sounds 
connected  directly  with  the  seas. 

(d)  An  individual  having  a  rating  of  less 
than  able  seaman  may  not  l>e  permitted  at 
the  wheel  in  ports,  harbors,  and  other 
waters  subject  to  congested  vessel  traffic,  or 
under  conditions  of  reduced  visibility,  ad- 
verse weather,  or  other  hazardous  drcimi- 
stances. 

(e)  The  owner,  charterer,  agent,  master,  or 
person  in  charge  of  a  vessel  navigated  in  vio- 
lation of  this  section  or  a  regulation  pre- 
scribed under  this  section  is  liable  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  a  civil  penal- 
ty of  $500. 


{  8703.  Tankermen  on  tank  veaaels 

(a)  A  vessel  of  the  United  States  to  which 
chapter  37  of  this  title  applies,  that  has  on 
board  oil  or  hazardous  material  in  bulk  as 
cargo  or  cargo  residue,  shall  have  a  specified 
number  of  the  crew  certified  as  tankermen 
as  required  by  the  Secretary.  This  require- 
ment shall  be  noted  on  the  certificate  of  in- 
spection issued  to  the  vessel. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  proce- 
dures, standards,  and  qualifications  for  the 
issuance  of  certificates  as  tankermen,  stat- 
ing the  types  of  oil  or  hazardous  material 
that  can  be  handled  with  safety  to  the 
vessel  and  the  marine  environment. 

(c)  A  vessel  to  which  section  3703(b)  of 
this  title  applies  shall  have  on  board  as  a 
crewmember  in  charge  of  the  transfer  oper- 
ation an  individual  certified  as  a  tankerman 
(qualified  for  the  grade  of  fuel  transferred), 
unless  a  licensed  master  of  the  vessel  or  a 
crewmember  licensed  as  mate,  pilot,  engi- 
neer, or  operator  under  chapter  71  of  this 
title  is  present  in  charge  of  the  transfer.  If 
the  vessel  does  not  have  on  board  that  indi- 
vidual, chapter  37  of  this  title  applies  to  the 
vessel. 

CHAPTER  89— OPERATORS 
Sec. 

8901.  Uninspected  passenger  vessels. 

8902.  Towing  vessels. 

8903.  Exemptions. 

8904.  Penalty. 

S  8901.  Uninspected  passenger  vessels 

An  uninspected  passenger  vessel  (as  de- 
fined in  section  3101(25)  of  this  title)  may 
be  navigated  only  in  the  charge  of  an  indi- 
vidual licensed  for  service  under  an  appro- 
priate license  on  an  uninspected  passenger 
vessel  under  section  7101  of  this  title. 
{  8903.  Towing  vessels 

A  commercial  vessel  engaged  in  or  intend- 
ed to  engage  in  the  service  of  pulling,  push- 
ing, or  hauling  alongside,  or  any  combina- 
tion of  pulling,  pushing,  or  hauling  along- 
side, that  is  at  least  26  feet  in  length  meas- 
ured from  end  to  end  over  the  deck  (exclud- 
ing sheer),  when  underway,  shall  be  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  an  individual  li- 
censed by  the  Secretary  to  operate  in  the 
particular  geographic  area,  under  prescribed 
regulations. 
{  8903.  Exemptions 

(a)  Section  8901  of  this  title  applies  to  a 
recreational  vessel  (as  defined  in  section 
3101(14)  of  this  title)  used  in  dealer  demon- 
strations only  if  the  Secretary  decides  that 
the  application  of  section  8901  is  necessary 
for  recreational  vessel  safety  under  section 
4302(d)  of  this  title. 

(b)  Section  8903  of  this  tiUe  does  not 
apply  to  a  vessel  of  less  than  300  gross  tons 
engaged  in  the  offshore  mineral  and  oil  in- 
dustry if  the  vessel  has  offshore  mineral 
and  oil  industry  sites  or  equipment  as  its  ul- 
timate destination  or  place  of  departure. 

S  8904.  Penalty 

An  owner,  operator,  or  person  in  charge  of 
a  vessel  operated  in  violation  of  this  chapter 
or  a  regulation  prescribed  under  this  chap- 
ter is  liable  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment for  a  civil  penalty  of  $1,000.  The  vessel 
also  Is  liable  in  rem  for  the  penalty. 
CHAPTER  91-MANNINO  STANDARDS 

Sec. 

9101.  Standards  for  foreign  vessels. 

9102.  Standards  for  vessels  of  the  United 

SUtes. 
i  0101.  Standards  for  foreign  vessels 
(a)  The  Secretary  shall— 


(1)  periodically  evaluate  the  manning, 
training,  qualification,  and  watchkeeping 
standards  preMaribed  by  the  certificwting 
country  of  a  forei^  vessel  to  which  chapter 
37  of  this  title  applies,  that  operates  on  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
transfers  oil  or  haaardous  material  in  a  port 
or  place  imder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
SUtes;  and 

(2)  after  each  evaluation  made  tuider 
clause  (1)  of  this  subsection,  decide  whether 
the  foreign  country,  whose  system  for  li- 
censing and  certification  of  seafarers  was 
evaliuited.  has  standards  that  are  equivalent 
to  or  more  stringent  than  United  SUtes 
standards  or  international  standards  accept- 
ed by  the  United  SUtes. 

(b)  A  foreign  vessel  to  which  chapter  37  of 
this  title  applies  that  has  on  board  oil  or 
hazardous  material  in  bulk  as  cargo  or  cargo 
residue  shall  have  a  specified  number  of 
I>ersonnel  certified  as  tankerman  or  equiva- 
lent, as  required  by  the  Secretary,  when  the 
vessel  transfers  oil  or  hazardous  material  in 
a  port  or  place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  SUtes.  The  requirement  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  noted  in  applicable  ter- 
minal operating  procedures.  A  transfer  op- 
eration may  take  place  only  if  the  crew- 
member in  charge  is  capable  of  clearly  un- 
derstanding instructions  in  English. 
S9102.  Standards  for  vessels  ofcthe  United 

SUtes 

(a)  The  Secretary  shaU  prescribe  stand- 
ards for  the  manning  of  each  vessel  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  which  chM>ter  37  of  this 
title  applies,  related  to  the  duties,  qualifica- 
tions, and  training  of  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  vessel,  including  standards  related 
to- 

(1)  instruction  in  vessel  and  cargo  han- 
dling and  vessel  navigation  under  normal 
operating  conditions  in  coastal  and  confined 
waters  and  on  the  high  seas: 

(2)  instruction  in  vessel  and  cargo  han- 
dling and  vessel  navigation  in  emergency  sit- 
uations and  under  marine  casualty  or  poten- 
tial casualty  conditions; 

(3)  qualifications  for  licenses  by  specific 
type  and  size  of  vessels; 

(4)  qualifications  for  licenses  by  use  of 
simulators  for  the  practice  or  demonstration 
of  marine-oriented  skills; 

(5)  minimiitn  health  and  physical  fitness 
criteria  for  various  grades  of  licenses  and 
certificates; 

(6)  periodic  retraining  and  special  training 
for  upgrading  positions,  changing  vessel 
type  or  size,  or  assuming  new  responsibil- 
ities; and 

(7)  decisions  about  licenses  and  certifi- 
cates, conditions  of  licensing  or  certifica- 
tion, and  periods  of  licensing  or  certification 
by  reference  to  experience,  amount  of  train- 
ing completed,  and  regular  performance 
testing. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  waive  the  applica- 
tion of  criteria  required  by  subsection  (aK5) 
of  this  section  for  an  individual  having  a  li- 
cense or  certificate  (including  a  renewal  of 
the  license  or  certificate)  in  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 17.  1978.  When  the  waiver  is  granted, 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  conditions  for 
the  license  or  certificate  and  its  renewal,  as 
the  Secretary  decides  are  reasonable  and 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  a  vessel  on  which 
the  individual  may  be  employed. 

CHAPTER  93— GREAT  LAKES 
PHOTAOE 

Sec. 

9301.  Definitions. 

9303.  Great  Lakes  pilots  required. 

9303.  United  SUtes  registered  pilot  service. 


9304.  PUotace  pools. 

9805.  AgreemenU  with  Canada 

0306.  State  regulation  prohibited. 

9307.  Great  lAkes  Pilotage  Advisory  Com- 

mittee. 

9308.  Penalties. 

I  9301.  Definitions 
In  this  chapter— 

(1)  "Canadian  registered  pUot"  means  an 
individual  (except  a  regular  crewmember  of 
a  vessel)  who  is  registered  by  Canada  on  the 
same  baais  as  an  individual  registered  under 
section  9303  of  this  UUe. 

(3)  "Great  Lakes"  means  Lakes  Superior, 
Bllchlgan.  Huron.  Erie,  and  Ontario,  their 
connecting  and  tributary  waters,  the  Saint 
Lawrence  River  as  far  east  as  Saint  Regis, 
and  adjacent  port  areas. 

(3)  "United  SUtes  registered  pUot"  means 
an  individual  (except  a  regular  crewmember 
on  a  vessel)  who  is  registered  under  section 
9303  of  this  title. 
{  9303.  Great  Lakes  pUots  required 

(aXD  Except  as  provided  in  subsections 
(d)  and  (e)  of  this  section,  each  vessel  of  the 
United  SUtes  sailing  on  register  and  each 
foreign  vessel  shall  engage  a  United  SUtes 
or  Canadian  registered  pilot  for  the  route 
being  navigated  who  shall— 

(A)  in  waterr  of  the  Great  Lakes  designat- 
ed by  the  President,  direct  the  navigation  of 
the  vessel  subject  to  the  customary  author- 
ity of  the  master;  and 

(B)  in  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  not  desig- 
nated by  the  President,  be  on  board  and 
available  to  direct  the  navigation  of  the 
vessel  at  the  discretion  of  and  subject  to  the 
customary  authority  of  the  master. 

(2)  The  President  shall  make  water  desig- 
nations under  this  subsection  with  regard  to 
the  public  Interest,  the  effective  use  of  navi- 
gable waters,  marine  safety,  and  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(b)  A  crewmember  of  a  vessel  who  is  li- 
censed for  navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes 
under  section  7101  of  this  title,  or  equiva- 
lent provisions  of  Canadian  law,  and  quali- 
fied for  the  route  being  navigated,  may 
serve  as  the  pilot  required  on  waters  not 
designated  by  the  President. 

(c)  The  authority  extended  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  to  a  Canadi- 
an registered  pUot  or  other  Canadian  li- 
censed officer  to  serve  on  certain  vessels  in 
United  SUtes  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes 
shall  continue  as  long  as  Canada  extends 
reciprocity  to  United  SUtes  registered  pilote 
and  other  officers  licensed  by  the  United 
SUtes  for  pilotage  service  in  Canadian 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes. 

(d)  A  vessel  may  be  operated  on  the 
United  SUtes  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes 
without  a  United  SUtes  or  Canadian  regis- 
tered pilot  when— 

(1)  the  Secretary  notifies  the  master  that 
a  registered  pilot  is  not  available:  or 

(2)  the  vessel  or  its  cargo  is  in  distress  or 
Jeopardy. 

(e)  A  Canadian  vessel  regularly  operating 
on  the  Great  Lakes  or  between  ports  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Saint  lAwrence  River, 
with  only  an  occasional  voyage  to  ports  in 
the  maritime  provinces  of  Canada  in  the  Ca- 
nadian coastal  trade,  is  exempt  from  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  as  long  as 
Canada  permits  enrolled  vessels  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  t>e  navigated  on  Canadian 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  under  the  direc- 
tion of  officers  licensed  under  section  7101 
of  this  tiUe. 

i  9303.  United  SUtes  registered  pilot  service 
(a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation standards  of  competency  to  be  met  by 


each  applicant  for  reclstration  under  this 
chapter.  An  applicant  muat— 

(1)  have  a  license  as  master,  mate,  or  pilot 
issued  under  section  7101  of  this  title: 

(2)  have  acquired  at  least  24  months  !!• 
censed  service  or  equivalent  experience  on  . 
veaaels  or  Integrated  tugs  and  tows  of  at 
least  4.000  gross  tons,  operating  on  the 
Great  Lakes  or  oceans,  with  a  minimum  of  6 
months  of  that  service  or  experience  havtnc 
been  on  the  Great  Lakes:  and 

(3)  acree  that,  if  appointed  as  a  United 
SUtes  registered  pilot,  the  applicant  will  be 
available  for  service  when  required. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  to  each  regis-  , 
tered  pilot  under  this  chapter  a  certificate 
of  registration  describing  the  areas  within 
which  the  pilot  may  serve.  The  pilot  shall 
carry  the  certificate  when  in  the  service  of  a 
vessel. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation the  duration  of  validity  of  registra- 
tion. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation the  conditions  for  service  by  United 
SUtes  registered  piloU,  including  availabO- 
ity  for  service. 

(e)  Subject  to  sections  551-550  of  tlUe  5, 
the  Secretary  may  suspend  or  revoke  a  cer- 
tificate of  registration  issued  under  this  sec- 
tion if  the  holder  fails  to  comply  with  a  reg- 
ulation prescribed  under  this  chapter.  Sus- 
pension or  revocation  of  the  holder's  license 
under  chapter  77  of  this  title  includes  the 
holder's  certificate  of  registration. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation rates  and  charges  for  pilotage  serv- 
ices, giving  consideration  to  the  public  inter- 
est and  the  coats  of  providing  the  services. 

{  9304.  Pilotage  pools 

(a)  The  Secretary  may  authorize  the  for- 
mation of  a  pool  by  a  voluntary  association 
of  United  SUtes  registered  pilots  to  provide 
for  efficient  dispatching  of  vessels  and  ren- 
dering of  pilotage  services. 

(b)  For  pilotage  pools,  the  Secretary 
may — 

( 1 )  limit  the  number  of  the  pools; 

(2)  prescribe  regulations  for  their  oper- 
ation and  administration; 

(3)  prescribe  a  uniform  system  of  ac- 
counU; 

(4)  perform  audits  and  inspections;  and 

(5)  require  coordination  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  with  similar  pool  arrangements  au- 
thorized by  the  appropriate  agency  of 
Canada. 

S  9305.  Agreements  with  Canada 

To  provide  for  a  coordinated  system  of  pi- 
lotage service  on  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Sec- 
retary, subject  to  the  concurrence  of  the 
Secretary  of  SUte,  may  make  agreemenU 
with  the  appropriate  agency  of  Canada  to— 

(1)  fix  the  numt>er  of  pilote  to  be  regis- 
tered in  each  country; 

(3)  provide  for  participation  on  an  equlU- 
ble  basis: 

(3)  prescribe  Joint  or  Identical  rates  and 
charges; 

(4)  coordinate  pool  operations;  and 

(5)  esUblish  conditions  for  services  by  reg- 
istered pilots. 

S  9306.  SUte  regulation  prohibited 

A  SUte  or  political  subdivision  of  a  SUte 
may  not  regulate  or  impose  any  require- 
ment on  pilotage  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

S  9307.  Great  Lakes  Pilotage  Advisory  Com- 
mittee 
(a)  The  Secretary  may  establish  a  Great 

Lakes  Pilotage  Advisory  Committee.  The 

Committee— 
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(1)  TOMS  review  proposed  Oreat  Lakes  pl- 
lotace  reculations  and  policies  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  tbat  the 
Committee  considers  appropriate: 

(2)  may  make  available  to  Congress  rec- 
ommendations that  the  Committee  makes 
to  the  Secretary;  and 

(3)  shall  meet  at  the  caU  of  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Committee  shall  consist  of  3  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Secretary  each  of 
whom  has  at  least  5  years  practical  experi- 
ence in  maritime  operations.  The  term  of 
each  member  is  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  S  years,  specified  by  the  Secretary. 
Before  filling  a  position  on  the  Committee, 
the  Secretary  shall  publish  a  notice  in  the 
Federal  Register  soliciting  nominations  for 
membership  on  the  Committee. 

(c>  When  attending  meetings  or  otherwise 
serving  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  a 
member  of  the  Committee  (except  a 
member  regularly  employed  by  the  United 
States  Government)  may  be  paid  at  a  rate 
of  not  more  than  $75  a  day.  When  serving 
away  from  home  or  regular  place  of  busi- 
ness, the  member  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5 
for  individuals  employed  intermittently  in 
the  Government  service. 
(  9308.  Penalties 

(a)  An  owner,  master,  or  person  in  charge 
of  %  vessel  knowingly  allowing  the  vessel  to 
be  navigated  in  violation  of  section  9302  of 
this  UUe  Is  liable  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
en^ment  for  a  civil  penalty  of  $500  for  each 
day  during  which  the  vessel  is  in  violation. 
The  vessel  also  is  liable  in  rem  for  the  pen- 
alty. 

(b)  An  individiud  who  directs  the  naviga- 
tion of  a  vessel  in  violation  of  section  9302 
of  this  title  is  liable  to  the  Government  for 
a  civil  penalty  of  $500  for  each  day  during 
which  the  violation  occurs. 

(c)  A  person  violating  a  regulation  pre- 
scribed under  section  9303  of  this  title  is 
liable  to  the  Government  for  a  civil  penalty 
of  $500. 
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S  10101.  DefinlUons 

In  this  part— 

(1)  "master"  means  the  individual  having 
command  of  a  vessel  owned  by  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

(2)  "owner"  means  the  person  to  whom 
the  vessel  belongs. 

(3)  "seaman"  means  an  Individual  (except 
scientific  personnel,  a  sailing  school  student, 
or  a  sailing  school  instructor)  engaged  or 
onployed  in  any  capacity  on  board  a  vessel 
owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

f  10102.  Designations  and  duties  of  shipping 
commissioners 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  designate  officials 
to  act  as  shipping  commissioners  under  this 
put.  The  Secretary  may  designate  officers 
of  the  Customs  Service  as  shipping  commis- 
sioners. 

(b)  The  general  duties  of  shipping  com- 
misstonera  are  to  supervise  the  shiixnent 
and  discharge  of  seamen. 

(c)  The  master  of  the  vessel  shall  perform 
the  duties  of  shipping  commissioner  when  a 
shipping  commissioner  is  not  available. 


i  10103.  Reports 

(a)  A  master  of  a  vessel  to  which  chapters 
103  and  105  of  this  title  apply  shall  submit 
reports  in  the  form,  content,  and  manner  of 
filing  as  prescribed  by  regulation,  to  ensure 
compliance  with  laws  related  to  manning 
and  the  shipment  and  discharge  of  seamen. 

(b)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  a  ferry- 
boat or  tugboat  operated  in  connection  with 
a  ferry  operation,  employed  only  in  trades 
other  than  with  foreign  ports,  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  lakes,  bays,  sounds,  bayous,  canals,  or 
harbors. 

S  10104.  Regulations 

The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regulations 
to  carry  out  this  part. 
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S  10301.  Application 

(a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, this  chapter  applies  to  a  vessel  of  the 
United  SUtes— 

(1)  engaged  on  a  voyage  between  a  port  in 
the  United  States  and  a  port  in  a  foreign 
country  (except  a  port  in  Canada,  Mexico, 
or  the  West  Indies):  or 

(2)  of  at  least  75  gross  tons  engaged  on  a 
voyage  between  a  port  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  a  port  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

(b)  This  chapter  does  not  apply  to  a  vessel 
on  which  the  seamen  are  entitled  by  custom 
or  agreement  to  share  in  the  profit  or  result 
of  a  voyage. 

(c)  Unless  otherwise  provided,  this  chap- 
ter does  not  apply  to  a  foreign  vessel. 

1 10302.  Shipping  articles  agreements 

(a)  Before  proceeding  on  a  voyage,  the 
master  of  a  vessel  to  which  this  chapter  ap- 
plies shall  make  a  shipping  articles  agree- 
ment in  writing  with  each  seaman  in  the 
crew. 

(b)  The  agreement  shall  contain  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(1)  the  nature,  and,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  duration  of  the  intended  voyage,  and 
the  port  or  country  in  which  the  voyage  is 
to  end. 

(2)  the  number  and  description  of  the 
crew  and  the  capacity  in  which  each  seaman 
is  to  be  engaged. 

(3)  the  time  at  which  each  seaman  is  to  be 
on  board  to  begin  worli. 

(4)  the  amount  of  wages  each  seaman  is  to 
receive. 

(5)  regulations  about  conduct  on  board, 
and  information  on  fines,  short  allowance  of 
provisions,  and  other  punishment  for  mis- 
conduct provided  by  law. 


(6)  a  scale  of  the  provisions  that  are  to  be 
provided  each  seaman. 

(7)  any  stipulation  in  reference  to  ad- 
vances and  allotments  of  wages. 

(8)  other  matters  not  contrary  to  law. 

1 10303.  Provisions 

(a)  A  seaman  shall  be  served  at  least  3 
meals  a  day  that  total  at  least  3,200  calories, 
including  adequate  water  and  protein,  vita- 
mins, and  minerals  in  accordance  with  the 
current  nutritional  standards  for  daily  food 
allowance  established  by  the  Surgeons  Gen- 
eral of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

(b)  The  text  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  included  in  the  agreement  re- 
quired by  section  10302  of  this  title.  A  copy 
of  the  text  also  shall  be  posted  in  a  conspic- 
uous place  in  the  galley  and  forecastle  of 
each  vessel. 

(c)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  a  fishing 
or  whaling  vessel  or  a  yacht. 

{  10304.  Form  of  agreement 

The  form  of  the  agreement  required  by 
section  10302  of  this  title  sliall  be  in  sub- 
stance as  follows: 

UHriED  States  or  America 

(Date  and  place  of  first  signature  of  agree- 
ment): 

It  is  agreed  between  the  master  and  crew- 
members    of    the  ,    of    which 
is  at  present  master, 
or  whoever  shall  go  for  master,  now  Iwund 
from  the  port  of                      to 

(here  the  voyage  is  to  be  de- 
scribed, and  the  places  named  at  which  the 
vessel  is  to  touch,  or  if  that  cannot  be  done, 
the  general  nature  and  probable  length  of 
the  voyage  is  to  be  stated). 

The  crewmembers  agree  to  conduct  them- 
selves in  an  orderly,  faithful,  honest,  and 
sober  manner,  and  to  be  at  all  times  diligent 
in  their  respective  duties,  and  to  be  obedient 
to  the  lawful  commands  of  the  master,  or  of 
an  individual  who  lawfully  succeeds  the 
master,  and  of  their  superior  officers  in  ev- 
erything related  to  the  vessel,  and  the 
stores  and  cargo  of  the  vessel,  whether  on 
board,  in  boats,  or  on  shore.  In  consider- 
ation of  this  service  by  the  crewmembers  to 
be  performed,  the  master  agrees  to  pay  the 
crew,  as  wages,  the  amounts  beside  their 
names  respectively  expressed,  and  to  supply 
them  with  provisions  according  to  the  an- 
nexed scale. 

It  is  agreed  that  any  embezzlement,  or 
willful  or  negligent  destruction  of  any  part 
of  the  vessel's  cargo  or  stores,  shall  be  made 
good  to  the  owner  out  of  the  wages  of  the 
person  guilty  of  the  embezzlement  or  de- 
struction. 

If  an  individual  holds  himself  or  herself 
out  as  qualified  for  a  duty  which  the  indi- 
vidual proves  incompetent  to  perform,  the 
individual's  wages  shall  be  reduced  in  pro- 
portion to  the  incompetency. 

It  also  is  agreed  that  if  a  crewmember  con- 
siders himself  or  herself  to  be  aggrieved  by 
any  breach  of  this  agreement  or  otherwise, 
the  crewmember  shall  present  the  com- 
plaint to  the  master  or  officer  in  charge  of 
the  vessel,  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  manner, 
who  shall  take  steps  that  the  case  requires. 

It  also  is  agreed  that  (here  any  other  stip- 
ulations may  be  inserted  to  which  the  par- 
ties agree,  and  that  are  not  contrary  to  law). 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  have  sub- 
scribed their  names  to  this  agreement,  on 
the  dates  beside  their  respective  signatures. 

Signed  by  ,  master, 

on  the  day  of  ,  nine- 

teen hundred  and 


■  k  bi 


NoTB.— In  the  place  for  signature  and  deaerlp- 
Uona  o(  individuals  engaged  after  the  lint  depar- 
ture of  the  ship,  the  entries  are  to  be  made  as 
above,  except  that  the  signature  of  the  coosul  or 
vice  ooiMul.  officer  of  customs,  or  wltneas  before 
whooi  the  individual  is  engaged.  Is  to  be  entered. 

1 10305.  Manner  of  signing  agreement 

(a)  The  agreement  required  by  section 
'  10302  of  this  title  shaU  be  signed— 

(1)  first  by  the  master  and  dated  at  that 
time,  after  which  each  seaman  sluOl  sign: 
and 

(2)  in  the  presence  of  a  shipping  commis- 
sioner. 

(b)  When  the  crew  is  first  engaged,  the 
agreement  shall  be  signed  in  duplicate.  One 
of  the  copies  shall  be  retained  by  the  ship- 
ping commissioner.  The  other  copy  shall 
contain  space  for  the  description  and  signa- 
tures of  seamen  engaged  subsequent  to  the 
first  making  of  the  agreement,  and  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  master. 

(c)  An  agreement  signed  before  a  shipping 
commissioner  shall  be  acknowledged  and 
signed  by  the  commissioner  on  the  agree- 
ment in  the  maimer  and  form  prescribed  by 
regulation.  The  acknowledgment  and  certifi- 
cation shall  include  a  statement  by  the  com- 
missioner that  the  seaman— 

(1)  has  read  the  agreement: 

(2)  is  acquainted  with  and  understands  its 
conditions:  and 

(3)  has  signed  it  freely  and  voluntarily 
when  sober. 

{  10306.  Exhibiting  merchant  mariners'  doc- 
uments 

Before  signing  the  agreement  required  by 
section  10302  of  this  title,  each  individual 
required  by  section  8701  of  this  title  to  have 
a  merchant  mariner's  document  shall  exhib- 
it to  the  shipping  commissioner  a  document 
issued  to  the  individual,  appropriately  en- 
dorsed for  the  capacity  in  which  the  individ- 
ual is  to  serve. 

{ 10307.  Posting  agreements 

At  the  beginning  of  a  voyage,  the  master 
shall  have  a  legible  copy  of  the  agreement 
required  by  section  10302  of  this  title,  omit- 
ting signatures,  exhibited  in  some  part  of 
the  vessel  accessible  to  the  crew.  A  master 
vlolMtbig  this  section  is  liable  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  a  dvil  penalty  of 
$100. 
1 10308.  Foreign  shipments 

(a)  When  a  seaman  is  shipping  outside  the 
United  States,  the  agreement  required  by 
section  10302  of  this  title  shall  be  signed  in 
the  presence  of  a  consular  officer.  If  a  con- 
sular officer  Is  not  available  at  the  port  of 
shipment,  the  seaman  may  be  engaged,  and 
the  agreement  shall  be  signed  in  the  next 
port  at  which  a  consular  officer  is  available. 

(b)  A  master  engaging  a  seaman  in  viola- 
tion of  this  section  is  liable  to  the  United 
States  Govemment  for  a  dvil  penalty  of 
$100.  The  vessel  also  is  liable  in  rem  for  the 
penalty. 


i  10300.  Shipping  seamen  to  replace  those 

lost  by  desertion  or  casualty 

If  a  desertion  or  casualty  results  in  the 
loss  of  at  least  one  seaman,  the  master  shall 
ship,  if  obtainable,  a  number  equal  to  the 
number  of  seamen  of  whose  services  the 
master  has  been  deprived.  The  new  seaman 
must  have  at  least  the  same  grade  or  rating 
as  the  seaman  whose  place  the  new  seaman 
fills.  The  master  shall  report  the  loss  and 
replacement  to  a  consular  officer  at  the  first 
port  at  which  the  master  arrives.  Failure  to 
report  renders  the  vessel  liable  in  rem  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  penalty 
provided  by  section  10321  of  this  title.  This 
section  does  not  apply  to  a  fishing  or  whal- 
ing vessel  or  a  yacht. 

1 10310.  Discharge 

A  master  shall  deliver  to  a  seaman  or  to  a 
shipping  commissioner,  when  one  is  utilized, 
a  full  and  true  account  of  the  seaman's 
wages  and  all  deductions  at  least  48  hours 
before  paying  off  or  discharging  the 
seaman.  A  master  failing  to  deliver  the  ac- 
count Is  liable  to  the  United  States  Govem- 
ment for  a  dvil  penalty  of  $50. 
{  10311.  Certificates  of  discharge 

(a)  On  discharging  a  seaman  and  paying 
the  seaman's  wages,  the  shipping  commis- 
sioner shall  provide  the  seaman  with  a  cer- 
tificate of  discharge.  The  form  of  the  certif- 
icate shall  be  prescribed  by  regulation.  It 
shall  contain- 

(1)  the  name  of  the  seaman: 

(2)  the  dtizenship  or  nationality  of  the 
seaman:  ' 

(3)  the  number  of  the  seaman's  merchant 
mariner's  document:  y/^, 

(4)  the  name  an^fflcIaL number  of  the 
vessel:  ^v^ 

(5)  the  nature  of  the  voyage  (foreign,  in- 
tercoastal,  or  coastwise); 

(6)  the  propulsion  class  of  the  vessel: 

(7)  the  date  and  place  of  shipment; 

(8)  the  date  and  place  of  discharge;  and 

(9)  the  seaman's  capacity  on  the  voyage. 

(b)  The  certificate  of  discharge  may  not 
contain  a  reference  about  the  character  or 
ability  of  the  seaman.  The  certificate  shall 
be  signed  by  the  master,  the  seaman,  and 
the  shipping  commissioner  as  witness. 

(c)  A  certificate  of  discharge  may  not  be 
issued  if  the  seaman  holds  a  continuous  dis- 
charge book.  The  entries  shall  be  made  in 
the  discharge  book  In  the  same  manner  as 
the  entries  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

(dKl)  A  record  of  each  discharge  shall  be 
maintained  by  the  Secretary  in  the  manner 
and  location  prescribed  by  regulation.  The 
records  may  not  be  open  for  general  or 
public  use  or  inspection. 

(2)  A  duplicate  of  a  record  of  discharge 
shall  be  Issued  to  a  seaman  at  cost  as  provid- 
ed by  regulation. 

(e)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  a  fishing 
or  whaling  vessel  or  a  yacht. 


i  10312.  Settlements  on  discharge 

(a)  When  discharge  and  settlement  are 
completed,  the  master  or  owner  and  each 
seaman  shaU  sign  the  agreement  required 
by  section  10302  of  this  tiUe.  When  signed, 
it  shall  serve  as  a  mutual  release  of  all 
claims  for  wages  for  the  voyage. 

(b>  In  a  dispute  about  wages  or  deduc- 
tions, if  the  parties  agree  in  writing  to 
submit  the  dispute  to  a  shipping  commis- 
sioner, the  award  made  by  the  commissioner 
is  conclusive  in  any  subsequent  legal  pro- 
ceeding. A  document  signed  and  sealed  by  a 
shipping  commissioner  purporting  to  be  the 
award  is  prima  fade  evidence  of  the  award. 


(c)  In  a  proceeding  before  a  shipping  com- 
missioner related  to  the  wages,  claims,  or 
discharge  of  a  seaman,  the  shipping  com- 
missioner may  call  on  the  owner  or  agent  of 
the  owner,  the  master,  or  a  crewmember  to 
produce  logbooks  or  other  documents  about 
a  matter  in  question,  and  may  summon 
before  the  commissioner  and  examine  any 
person  on  the  matter.  An  owner,  agent, 
master,  or  crewmember  failing  on  summons 
to  produce  a  document  in  the  possession  or 
control  of  the  owner,  agent,  master,  or  crew- 
member. or  to  give  evidence,  without  rea- 
sonable cause,  is  liable  to  the  United  States 
Govemment  for  a  dvil  penalty  of  $100.  On 
application  of  the  shipping  commissioner.  . 
the  owner,  agent,  master,  or  crewmember 
may  be  punished  by  a  district  court  of  the 
United  States  as  in  other  cases  of  contempt 
of  court. 

(d)  On  request,  a  certified  copy  of  an 
agreement  may  be  provided  to  a  party  to 
the  agreement  and  is  admissible  in  evidence 
with  the  effect  of  the  original  in  any  subse-- 
quent  proceeding. 

(e)  When  a  seaman  has  been  discharged 
before  a  shipping  commissioner,  only  the 
agreement  is  evidence  of  the  release  or  satis- 
faction of  any  claim. 

(f)  If  a  discharge  is  made  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  shipping  commissioner,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  master,  shall  provide  the 
master  with  a  signed  statement  of  the  total 
amount  of  wages  paid.  Between  the  master 
and  the  employer,  the  statement  shall  be  re- 
ceived as  evidence  that  the  master  has  made 
the  payments  as  stated. 

{ 10313.  Wages 

(a)  A  seaman's  entitlement  to  wages  and 
provisions  begins  when  the  seaman  begins 
work  or  when  specified  in  the  agreement  re- 
quired by  section  10302  of  this  title  for  the 
seaman  to  begin  work  or  be  present  on 
board,  whichever  is  earlier. 

(b)  Wages  are  not  dependent  on  the  earn- 
ing of  freight  by  the  vessel.  When  the  loss 
or  wreck  of  the  vessel  ends  the  service  of  a 
seaman  before  the  end  of  the  period  con- 
templated in  the  agreement,  the  seaman  is 
entitled  to  wages  for  the  period  of  time  ac- 
tually served.  The  seaman  shall  be  deemed  a 
destitute  seaman  under  section  11104  of  this 
title.  This  subsection  applies  to  a  fishing  or 
whaling  vessel  but  not  a  yacht. 

(c)  When  a  seaman  who  has  signed  an 
agreement  Is  discharged  improperly  before 
the  beginning  of  the  voyage  or  before  1 
month's  wages  are  earned,  without  the  sea- 
man's consent  and  without  the  seaman's 
fault  justifjrlng  discharge,  the  seaman  is  en- 
titled to  receive  from  the  master  or  owner, 
in  addition  to  wages  earned,  1  month's 
wages  as  compensation. 

(d)  A  seaman  is  not  entitled  to  wages  for  a 
period  during  which  the  seaman— 

(1)  unlawfully  failed  to  work  when  re- 
quired, after  the  time  fixed  by  the  agree- 
ment for  the  seaman  to  begin  work;  or 

(2)  lawfully  was  imprisoned  for  an  offense, 
unless  a  court  hearing  the  case  otherwise  di- 
rects. 

(e)  After  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  a 
seaman  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
master,  on  demand,  one-half  of  the  balance 
of  wages  earned  and  tmpald  at  each  port  at 
which  the  vessel  loads  or  delivers  cargo 
during  the  voyage.  A  demand  may  not  be 
made  before  the  expiration  of  5  days  from 
the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  and  not  more 
than  once  In  the  same  port  on  the  same 
entry.  If  a  master  does  not  comply  with  this 
subsection,  the  seaman  is  released  from  the 
agreement  and  is  entitled  to  payment  of  all 
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wages  earned.  Notwithstanding  a  release 
signed  by  a  seaman  under  section  10313(a) 
of  this  title,  a  court  having  Jurladlctlon  may 
set  aside,  for  good  cause  shown,  the  release 
and  take  action  that  Justice  requires.  This 
subsection  does  not  apply  to  a  fishing  or 
whaling  vessel  or  a  yacht.  However,  this 
subsection  applies  to  a  vessel  taking  oysters. 

(f>  At  the  end  of  a  voyage,  the  master 
shall  pay  each  seaman  the  balance  of  wages 
due  the  seaman  within  34  hours  after  the 
cargo  has  been  discharged  or  within  4  days 
after  the  seaman  Is  discharged,  whichever  is 
earlier.  When  a  seaman  is  discharged  and 
final  payment  of  wages  is  delayed  for  the 
period  permitted  by  this  subsection,  the 
ammmmn  Is  entitled  at  the  time  of  discharge 
to  one-third  of  the  wages  due  the  seaman. 

(g)  When  payment  la  not  made  as  provid- 
ed imder  subsection  (f )  of  this  section  with- 
out suffldoit  cause,  the  master  or  owner 
shall  pay  to  the  seaman  3  days'  wages  for 
each  day  payment  is  delayed. 

(h)  Subsections  (f)  and  (g)  of  this  section 
do  not  apply  to  a  vessel  on  which  the 
seamen  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  profit  of 
the  voyage,  to  a  fishing  or  whaling  vessel,  or 
to  a  yacht  However,  subsections  (f)  and  (g) 
apply  to  a  vessel  taktaig  oysters. 

(1)  This  section  applies  to  a  seaman  on  a 
foreign  vessel  when  in  harbors  of  the  United 
States.  The  courts  are  available  to  the 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  section. 


i  10314.  Advances 

(aXl)  A  person  may  not— 
(A)  pay  a  seaman  wages  in  advance  of  the 
time   when   the   seaman   has   earned    the 
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(B)  pay  advance  wages  of  the  seaman  to 
another  person;  or 

(C)  make  to  another  person  an  order, 
note,  or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness  of 
the  wages,  or  pay  another  person,  for  the 
shipment  of  seamen  when  payment  is  de- 
ducted or  to  be  deducted  from  the  seaman's 
wage. 

(3)  A  person  violating  this  subsection  is 
liable  to  the  United  States  Government  for 
a  dvil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $500.  A  pay- 
ment made  in  violation  of  this  subsection 
does  not  discharge  the  vessel  or  the  master 
from  the  duty  to  pay  all  wages  after  they 
have  been  earned. 

(b)  A  person  demanding  or  receiving  from 
a  seaman  or  an  individual  seeking  employ- 
ment as  a  seaman,  remuneration  for  provid- 
ing the  seaman  or  individual  with  employ- 
ment, is  liable  to  the  Oovemment  for  a  dvll 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $500. 

(c)  This  section  applies  to  a  foreign  vessel 
when  in  parts  of  the  United  States.  A 
master,  owner,  or  agent  of  a  foreign  vessel 
violating  this  section  is  liable  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  same  penalty  as  a  master, 
owner,  or  agent  of  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  for  the  same  violation. 

(d)  The  master,  owner,  or  agent  of  a  vessel 
seeking  clearance  from  a  port  of  the  United 
States  shall  present  the  agreement  required 
by  section  10303  of  this  title  at  the  office  of 
clearance.  Qearance  may  be  granted  to  a 
veael  only  if  this  section  has  been  complied 
with. 

(e)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  a  fishing 
at  whaling  vessel  or  a  yacht.  However,  this 
section  applies  to  a  vessel  taking  oysters. 

{ 10315.  AUotments 

(a)  Under  prescribed  regulations,  a 
seaman  may  stipulate  as  follows  in  the 
agreement  required  by  section  10303  of  this 
title  for  an  allotment  of  any  part  of  the 
wages  the  seaman  may  earn: 

(1)  to  the  seaman's  grandparents,  parents, 
spouse,  sister,  brother,  or  children; 
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(3)  to  an  agency  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  handle  applications 
for  United  States  savings  bonds,  to  purchase 
bonds  for  the  seaman;  and 

(3)  for  deposits  to  be  made  in  an  account 
for  savings  or  investment  opened  by  the 
seaman  and  maintained  in  the  seaman's 
name  at  a  savings  bank  or  a  savings  institu- 
tion In  which  the  accounts  are  insured  by 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insxirance  Corporation 
or  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation. 

(b)  An  allotment  is  valid  only  If  made  in 
writing  and  signed  by  and  approved  by  a 
shipping  commissioner.  The  shipping  com- 
missioner shall  examine  allotments  and  the 
parties  to  them  to  enforce  compliance  with 
the  law.  Stipulations  for  allotments  made  at 
the  beginning  of  a  voyage  shall  be  Included 
in  the  agreement  and  shall  state  the 
amounts  and  times  of  payment  aind  the 
person  to  whom  payments  are  to  be  made. 

(c)  Only  an  allotment  complying  with  this 
section  is  lawful.  A  person  falsely  claiming 
qualification  as  an  allottee  under  this  sec- 
tion is  liable  to  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$500. 

(d)  The  master,  owner,  or  agent  of  a  vessel 
seeking  clearance  from  a  port  of  the  United 
States  shall  present  the  agreement  at  the 
office  of  clearance.  Clearance  may  be  grant- 
ed to  a  vessel  only  if  this  section  has  been 
complied  with. 

(e)  This  section  applies  to  a  foreign  vessel 
when  In  waters  of  the  United  States.  A 
master,  owner,  or  agent  of  a  foreign  vessel 
violating  this  section  is  liable  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  same  penalty  as  a  master, 
owner,  or  agent  of  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  for  the  same  violation. 

1 10316.  Trusts 

Sections  10314  and  10315  of  this  title  do 
not  prevent  an  employer  from  making  de- 
ductions from  the  wages  of  a  seaman,  with 
the  written  consent  of  the  seaman,  if— 

(1)  the  deductions  are  paid  into  a  trust 
fund  established  only  for  the  benefit  of 
seamen  employed  by  that  employer,  and  the 
families  and  dependents  of  those  seamen  (or 
of  those  seamen,  families,  and  dependents 
Jointly  with  other  seamen  employed  by 
other  employers,  and  the  families  and  de- 
pendents of  the  other  seamen):  and 

(3)  the  payments  are  held  In  trust  to  pro- 
vide, from  principal  or  interest,  or  both,  any 
of  the  following  benefits  for  those  seamen 
and  their  families  and  dependents: 

(A)  medical  or  hospital  care,  or  both. 

(B)  pensions  on  retirement  or  death  of  the 
seaman. 

(C)  life  insurance. 

(D)  unemployment  benefits. 

(E)  compensation  for  illness  or  injuries  re- 
sulting from  occupational  activity. 

(F)  sickness,  accident,  and  disability  com- 
pensation. 

(O)  purchasing  insurance  to  provide  any 
of  the  benefits  specified  in  this  section. 

1 10317.  Loss  of  lien  and  right  to  wages 

A  master  or  seaman  by  any  agreement 
other  than  one  provided  for  in  this  chapter 
may  not  forfeit  the  master's  or  seaman's 
lien  on  the  vessel  or  be  deprived  of  a  remedy 
to  which  the  master  or  seaman  otherwise 
would  be  entitled  for  the  recovery  of  wages. 
A  stipulation  in  an  agreement  inconsistent 
with  this  chapter,  or  a  stipulation  by  which 
a  seaman  consents  to  abandon  a  right  to 
wages  if  the  vessel  is  lost,  or  to  abandon  a 
right  the  seaman  may  have  or  obtain  in  the 
nature  of  salvage,  is  void. 


1 10318.  Wages  on  discharge  in  foreign  ports 

(a)  When  a  master  or  seaman  applies  to  a 
consular  officer  for  the  discharge  of  the 
seaman,  the  consular  officer  shall  require 
the  master  to  pay  the  seaman's  wages  if  It 
appears  that  the  seaman  has  carried  out  the 
agreement  required  by  section  10303  of  this 
title  or  otherwise  Is  entitled  to  be  dis- 
charged. Then  the  consular  officer  shall  dis- 
charge the  seaman.  A  consular  officer  shall 
require  the  payment  of  extra  wages  only  as 
provided  in  this  section  or  In  chapter  109  of 
this  Utle. 

(b)  When  discharging  a  seaman,  a  consul- 
ar officer  who  fails  to  require  the  payment 
of  the  wages  due  a  seaman  at  the  time,  and 
of  the  extra  wages  due  under  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  is  accountable  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  total  amount. 

(c)  A  seaman  discharged  under  this  sec- 
tion with  the  consent  of  the  seaman  is  enti- 
tled to  wages  up  to  the  time  of  discharge, 
but  not  for  any  additional  period. 

(d)  If  the  seaman  is  discharged  Involuntar- 
Uy,  and  it  appears  that  the  discharge  was 
not  because  of  neglect  of  duty,  incompeten- 
cy, or  injury  Incurred  on  the  vessel,  the 
master  shall  provide  the  seaman  with  em- 
ployment on  a  vessel  agreed  to  by  the 
seaman  or  shall  provide  the  seaman  with  1 
month's  extra  wages. 

(e)  If  a  seaman  is  Incapacitated  by  Illness 
or  Injury  and  prompt  discharge  is  necessary, 
but  a  personal  appearance  of  the  master 
before  a  consular  officer  is  Impracticable, 
the  master  may  provide  transi>ortation  to 
the  seaman  to  the  nearest  consular  officer 
for  discharge.  Expenses  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  return  of  the  ill  or  injured 
seaman  to  the  United  States  shaU  be  paid 
from  the  fund  for  the  maintenance  and 
transportation  of  destitute  merchant 
seamen  of  the  United  States. 

(f )  A  deduction  from  wages  of  the  seaman 
Is  permitted  only  if  the  deduction  appears  in 
the  account  of  the  seaman  required  to  be 
delivered  under  section  10310  of  this  title, 
except  for  matters  arising  after  delivery  of 
the  account.  In  which  case  a  supplementary 
account  is  required.  During  a  voyage,  the 
master  shall  record  in  the  official  logbook 
the  matters  about  which  deductions  are  to 
be  made  with  the  amounts  of  the  deduc- 
tions. The  entries  shall  be  made  as  the  mat- 
ters occur.  The  master  shall  produce  the  of- 
ficial logbook  at  the  time  of  payment  of 
wages,  and  also  before  a  competent  author- 
ity on  the  hearing  of  any  complaint  or  ques- 
tion about  the  payment  of  wages. 

%  10319.  Costs  of  a  criminal  conviction 

In  a  proceeding  about  a  seaman's  wages,  if 
it  is  shown  that  the  seaman  was  convicted 
during  the  voyage  of  an  offense  by  a  compe- 
tent tribunal  and  sentenced  by  the  tribunal, 
the  court  hearing  the  case  may  direct  that  a 
part  of  the  wages  due  the  seaman,  but  not 
more  than  $15,  be  applied  to  reimburse  the 
master  for  costs  properly  incurred  In  pro- 
curing the  conviction  and  sentence. 

1 10330.  Records  of  seamen 

The  Secretary  may  provide  by  regulation 
for  reporting  by  a  master  of  matters  about 
the  shipment,  discharge,  or  service  of 
seamen  that  may  be  needed  in  keeping  cen- 
tral records  of  seamen. 

{  10331.  Creneral  penalty 

A  vessel  on  which  a  seaman  is  carried  to 
sea.  In  violation  of  this  chapter  or  a  regula- 
tion prescribed  under  this  chapter,  is  liable 
in  rem  to  the  United  States  Govenunent  for 
a  civil  penalty  of  $300  for  each  seaman  car- 
ried in  violation. 
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10503.  Shipping  articles  agreements. 

10503.  Exhibiting  merchant  mariners'  doc- 

uments. 

10504.  Wages. 

10505.  Advances. 
10606.    Trusts. 

10507.  Discharge  In  foreign  ports. 

10508.  Shipments  by  shipping  commission- 

ers. 

10509.  General  penalties. 

10510.  Penalty  for  falling  to  begin  voyage. 

( 10501.  AppUcaUon 

Except  for  a  vessel  to  which  chapter  103 
of  this  title  applies,  this  ctiapter  applies  to  a 
vessel  of  at  least  50  gross  tons  engaged  on  a 
voyage— 

(1)  between  a  port  in  one  State  and  a  port 
in  another  State  (except  an  adjoining 
SUte);  or 

(3)  from  a  port  In  the  United  States  to 
Canada,  Mexico,  or  the  West  Iiulles. 
1 10503.  Shipping  articles  agreements 

(a)  Before  proceeding  on  a  voyage,  the 
master  of  a  vessel  to  which  this  chapter  ap- 
plies shall  make  a  shipping  articles  agree- 
ment in  writing  with  each  seaman  on  board, 
declaring  the  nature  of  the  voyage  or  the 
period  of  time  for  which  the  seaman  is  en- 
gaged. 

(b)  The  agreement  shall  Include  the  date 
and  hour  on  which  the  seaman  must  be  on 
board  to  begin  the  voyage. 

(c)  The  agreement  may  not  contain  a  pro- 
vision on  the  allotment  of  wages  or  a  scale 
of  provisions. 

1 10503.  Exhibiting  merchant  mariners'  doc- 
uments 

Before  signing  the  agreement  required  by 
section  10503  of  this  title,  a  seaman  required 
by  section  8701  of  this  title  to  have  a  mer- 
chant mariner's  document  shall  exhibit  to 
the  master  a  document  issued  to  the  seaman 
and  appropriately  endorsed  for  the  capacity 
in  which  the  seaman  is  to  serve. 
i  10504.  Wages 

(a)  After  the  beginning  of  a  voyage,  a 
seaman  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
master,  on  demand,  one-half  of  the  balance 
of  wages  earned  and  unpaid  at  each  port  at 
which  the  vessel  loads  or  delivers  cargo 
during  the  voyage.  A  demand  may  not  be 
made  before  the  expiration  of  5  days  from 
the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  not  more  than 
once  in  5  days,  and  not  more  than  once  in 
the  same  port  on  the  same  entry.  If  a 
master  does  not  comply  with  this  subsec- 
tion, the  seaman  is  released  from  the  agree- 
ment required  by  section  10502  of  this  title 
and  is  entitled  to  payment  of  all  wages 
earned.  Notwithstanding  a  release  signed  by 
a  seaman  under  section  10312  of  this  title,  a 
court  having  Jurisdiction  may  set  aside,  for 
good  cause  shown,  the  release  and  take 
action  that  Justice  requires.  This  subsection 
does  not  apply  to  a  fishing  or  whaling  vessel 
or  a  yacht.  However,  this  subsection  applies 
to  a  vessel  taking  oysters. 

(b)  The  master  shall  pay  a  seaman  the 
balance  of  wages  due  the  seaman  within  3 
days  after  the  termination  of  the  agreement 
required  by  section  10502  of  this  title  or 
when  the  seaman  is  discharged,  whichever 
is  earlier. 

(c)  When  payment  Is  not  made  as  provided 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  without 
sufficient  cause,  the  master  or  owner  shall 
pay  to  the  seaman  2  days'  wages  for  each 
day  payment  is  delayed. 


(d)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c>  of  this  section 
do  not  i«>ply  to  a  vessel  on  which  the 
seamen  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  profit  of 
the  voyage,  to  a  fishing  or  whaling  vessel,  or 
to  a  yacht.  However,  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
apply  to  a  vessel  taking  oysters. 

(e)  This  section  applies  to  a  seaman  on  a 
foreign  vessel  when  In  harbors  of  the  United 
States.  The  courts  are  available  to  the 
seaman  for  the  enforcement  of  this  section. 
( 10505.  Advances 

(aXl)  A  person  may  not— 

(A)  pay  a  seaman  wages  In  advance  of  the 
time  when  the  seaman  has  earned  the 
wages; 

(B)  pay  advance  wages  of  the  seaman  to 
another  person;  or 

(C)  make  to  another  person  an  order, 
note,  or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness  of 
the  wages,  or  pay  another  person,  for  the 
shipment  of  seamen  when  payment  is  de- 
ducted or  to  be  deducted  from  the  seaman's 
wage. 

(3)  A  person  violating  this  subsection  is 
liable  to  the  United  States  Government  for 
a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $100.  A  pay- 
ment made  in  violation  of  this  subsection 
does  not  discharge  the  vessel  or  the  master 
from  the  duty  to  pay  all  wages  after  they 
have  been  earned. 

(b)  A  person  demanding  or  receiving  from 
a  seaman  or  an  individual  seeking  employ- 
ment as  a  seaman,  remuneration  for  provid- 
ing the  seaman  or  individual  with  employ- 
ment, is  liable  to  the  Government  for  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $500. 

(c)  The  master,  owner,  or  agent  of  a  vessel 
seeking  clearance  from  a  port  of  the  United 
States  shall  present  the  agreement  required 
by  section  10502  of  this  title  at  the  office  of 
clearance.  Clearance  may  be  granted  to  a 
vessel  only  if  this  section  has  been  complied 
with. 

(d)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  a  fish- 
ing or  whaling  vessel  or  a  yacht.  However, 
this  section  I4>plles  to  a  vessel  taking  oys- 
ters. 

1 10506.  Trusts 

Section  10505  of  this  title  does  not  pre- 
vent an  employer  from  making  deductions 
from  the  wages  of  a  seaman,  with  the  writ- 
ten consent  of  the  seaman,  if— 

(1)  the  deductions  are  paid  into  a  trust 
fund  established  only  for  the  benefit  of 
seamen  employed  by  that  employer,  and  the 
families  and  dependents  of  those  seamen  (or 
of  those  seamen,  families,  and  dependents 
Jointly  with  other  seamen  employed  by 
other  employers,  and  the  families  and  de- 
pendents of  the  other  seamen):  and 

(3)  the  payments  are  held  in  trust  to  pro- 
vide, from  principal  or  Interest,  or  both,  any 
of  the  following  benefits  for  those  seamen 
and  their  families  and  dependents: 

(A)  medical  or  hospital  care,  or  both. 

(B)  pensions  on  retirement  or  death  of  the 
seaman. 

(C)  life  insurance. 

(D)  unemployment  benefits. 

(E)  compensation  for  illness  or  injuries  re- 
sulting from  occupational  activity. 

(F)  sickness,  accident,  and  disability  com- 
pensation. 

(G)  purohaslng  insurance  to  provide  any 
of  the  benefits  specified  in  this  section. 

S  10507.  Discharge  in  foreign  ports 
When  a  seaman  is  discharged  in  a  foreign 

port,  section  10318  of  this  title  applies. 

S  10508.  Shipments  by  shipping  commission- 
ers 
(a)  At  the  option  of  the  master  or  owner 

of  a  vessel  to  which  this  chapter  applies,  a 


shipping  commissioner  may  ship  and  dis- 
charge the  crew. 

(b)  When  a  crew  Is  shipped  under  this  sec- 
tion, sections  10302,  10303,  10305.  10307. 
10311,  10312,  10313(b)-(f),  10331,  and  chap- 
ter 107  of  this  title  apply 

{ 10509.  General  penalties 

(a)  A  master  who  carries  a  seaman  on  a 
voyage  without  first  making  the  agreement 
required  by  section  10502  of  this  title  shall 
pay  to  the  seaman  the  highest  wage  that 
was  paid  for  a  similar  voyage  within  the  3 
months  before  the  time  of  shipment  at  the  . 
pori  or  place  at  which  the  seaman  was 
shipped.  A  seaman  who  has  not  signed  an 
agreement  is  not  bound  by  the  applicable 
regulations,  penalties,  or  forfeitures. 

(b)  A  master  engaging  a  seaman  in  vlola^ 
tion  of  this  chapter  or  a  regulation  pre- 
scribed under  this  chapter  is  liable  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  a  civil  penal- 
ty of  $20.  The  vessel  also  is  liable  in  rem  for 
the  penalty. 

{  10510.  Penalty  for  falling  to  begin  voyage 

(a)  A  seaman  who  fails  to  be  on  board  at ' 
the  time  contained  in  the  agreement  re- 
quired by  section  10502  of  this  title,  without 
having  given  34  hotu-s'  notice  of  Inability  to 
do  so,  shall  forfeit,  for  each  hour's  lateness, 
one-half  of  one  day's  pay  to  be  deducted 
from  the  seaman's  wages  if  the  lateness  is 
recorded  In  the  official  logbook  on  the  date 
of  the  violation. 

(b)  A  seaman  who  does  not  report  at  all  or 
subsequently  deserts  forfeits  all  wages. 

(c)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  a  fishing 
or  whaling  vessel  or  a  yacht. 
CHAPTER  107— EFFECTS  OF  DECEASED 

SEAMEN 

Sec. 

10701.  Application. 

10703.  Duties  of  masters.  , 

10703.  Procedures  of  masters. 

107(M.  Duties  of  consular  officers. 

10705.  Disposition  of  money,  property,  and 

wages  by  consular  officers. 

10706.  Seamen  dying  in  the  United  States. 

10707.  Delivery  to  district  court. 

10708.  Sale  of  property. 

10709.  Distribution. 

10710.  Unclaimed    money,    property,    and 

wages. 

10711.  PenalUes. 

{  10701.  AppUcatlon 

(a)  Except  as  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided, this  chapter  applies  to  a  vessel  en- 
gaged on  a  voyage  between— 

(1)  a  port  of  the  United  States  and  a  port 
in  a  foreign  country  (except  a  port  In 
Canada,  Mexico,  and  the  West  Indies):  and 

(2)  a  port  of  the  United  States  on  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  a  port  of  the  United  States 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

(b)  This  chapter  does  not  apply  to  a  vessel 
on  which  a  seaman  by  custom  or  agreement 
is  entitled  to  share  in  the  profit  or  result  of 
a  voyage. 

(c)  This  chapter  does  not  apply  to  a  for- 
eign vessel. 

{  10702.  Duties  of  masters 

(a)  When  a  seaman  dies  during  a  voyage, 
the  master  shall  take  charge  of  the  sea- 
man's money  and  property.  An  entry  shall 
be  made  In  the  official  logbook,  signed  by 
the  master,  the  chief  mate,  and  an  unli- 
censed crewmember  containing  an  inventory 
of  the  money  and  property  and  a  statement 
of  the  wages  due  the  seaman,  with  the  total 
of  the  deductions  to  be  made. 

(b)  On  compliance  with  this  chapter,  the 
master  shall  obtain  a  written  certificate  of 
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complUnoe  from  a  shipping  conunissloner. 
Cleannce  may  be  gnnted  to  a  foreign- 
bound  vessel  only  when  the  certificate  is  re- 
ceived at  the  office  of  customs. 
1 10703.  Procedures  of  masters 

(a)  If  tho  vessel  is  proceeding  to  the 
United  States  when  a  seaman  dies,  the 
master  shall  deliver  the  seaman's  money, 
property,  and  wages  when  the  agreement  re- 
quired by  this  part  is  ended,  as  provided  by 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  If  the  vessel  touches  at  a  foreign  port 
after  the  death  of  the  seaman,  the  master 
shall  report  to  the  first  available  consular 
officer.  The  consular  officer  may  require 
the  master  to  deliver  to  the  officer  the 
money,  property,  and  wages  of  the  seaman. 
The  ""ranii^r  officer  shall  give  the  master  a 
receipt  for  the  matters  delivered  and  certify 
on  the  agreement  the  particulars  of  the  de- 
livery. When  the  agreement  ends,  the 
master  shall  deliver  the  receipt  as  pre- 
scribed by  regulations. 

(c)  If  the  consular  officer  does  not  require 
the  master  to  deliver  the  seaman's  money, 
property,  and  wages,  the  officer  shall  so  cer- 
tify on  the  agreement,  and  the  master  shall 
dispose  of  the  money,  property,  and  wages 
as  provided  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

(d)  A  deduction  from  the  account  of  a  de- 
ceased seaman  is  valid  only  if  certified  by  a 
proper  entry  in  the  official  logbook. 

i  10704.  Duties  of  consular  officers 

When  a  seaman  dies  outside  the  United 
States  leaving  money  or  property  not  on 
board  a  vessel,  the  consular  officer  nearest 
the  place  at  which  the  money  and  property 
is  located  shall  claim  and  talce  charge  of  it. 
1 10705.  Disposition  of  money,  property,  and 
wages  by  consular  officers 
When  property  of  a  deceased  seaman 
comes  into  possession  of  a  consular  officer, 
the  officer  may— 

(1)  sell  the  property  and  remit  the  pro- 
ceeds and  other  money  or  wages  of  the 
nrmmmn  the  Officer  has  received,  to  the  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  seaman  was  employed;  or 

(2)  deliver  the  money,  property,  and  wages 
to  the  district  court. 

i  10706.  Seamen  dying  in  the  United  States 

When  a  seaman  dies  in  the  United  States 
and  is  entitled  at  death  to  claim  money, 
property,  or  wages  from  the  master  or 
owner  of  a  vessel  on  which  the  seaman 
served,  the  master  or  owner  shall  deliver  the 
money,  property,  and  wages  as  provided  by 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
i  10707.  Delivery  to  district  court 

The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  deliv- 
ery to  a  district  court  of  the  United  States 
of  the  money,  property,  and  wages  of  a  de- 
ceased seaman  within  1  weeii  from  the  date 
of  receipt. 
1 10708.  Sale  of  property 

A  district  court  of  the  United  States  may 
direct  the  sale  of  any  part  of  the  property 
of  a  deceased  seaman.  Proceeds  of  the  sale 
shall  be  held  as  wages  of  the  seaman  are 
held. 
i  10709.  Distribution 

(aXl)  If  the  money,  property,  and  wages 
of  a  seaman,  including  proceeds  from  the 
sate  of  property,  are  not  more  then  $1,500  in 
value,  and  subject  to  deductions  it  allows  for 
expenses  and  at  least  60  days  after  receiving 
the  money,  property,  and  wages,  the  court 
may  deliver  the  money,  property,  and  wages 
to  a  claimant  proving  to  be— 

(A)  the  seaman's  surviving  spouse  or  child; 


(B)  entitled  to  the  money,  property,  and 
wages  under  the  seaman's  will  or  under  a 
law  or  at  common  law;  or 

(C)  entitled  to  secure  probate,  or  take  out 
letters  of  administration,  although  no  pro- 
bate or  letters  of  administration  have  been 
issued. 

(2)  The  court  is  discharged  from  further 
liability  for  the  money,  property,  and  wages 
distributed  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

(3)  Instead  of  acting  under  paragn^hs  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  the  court  may  re- 
quire probate  or  letters  of  administration  to 
be  taken  out,  and  then  deliver  the  money, 
property,  and  wages  to  the  legal  representa- 
tive of  the  seaman. 

(b)  If  the  money,  property,  and  wages  are 
more  than  $1,500  in  value,  the  court,  subject 
to  deductions  for  expenses,  shall  deliver  the 
money,  property,  and  wages  to  the  legal  rep- 
resentative of  the  seaman. 
i  10710.   Unclaimed  money,  property,  and 

wages 

(a)  When  a  claim  for  the  money,  property, 
or  wages  of  a  deceased  seaman  held  by  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States  has  not  been 
substantiated  within  6  years  after  their  re- 
ceipt by  the  court,  the  court,  if  a  subsequent 
claim  is  made,  may  allow  or  refuse  it. 

(b)  If,  after  money,  property,  and  wages 
have  been  held  by  the  court  for  6  years,  it 
appears  to  the  court  that  no  claim  will  have 
to  be  satisfied,  the  property  shall  be  sold. 
The  money  and  wages  and  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  shall  be  deposited  to  the 
Treasury  in  a  fund  established,  and  the 
amounts  deposited  are  appropriated,  for  the 
relief  of  sick,  disabled,  and  destitute  mer- 
chant seamen  of  the  United  States. 

{ 10711.  Penalties 

(a)  A  master  violating  this  chapter  is 
liable  to  the  United  States  Government  for 
a  civil  penalty  of  3  times  the  value  of  the 
seaman's  money,  property,  and  wages  in- 
volved or,  if  the  value  is  not  determined,  of 
$200. 

(b)  The  owner  of  a  vessel  whose  master 
violates  this  chapter  is  liable  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  civil  penalty  in  the  same  amount 
as  the  master. 

CHAPTER  109— PROCEEDINGS  ON 
UNSEAWORTHINESS 


Sec. 

10901.  Application. 

10902.  Complaints  of  unfitness. 

10903.  Proceedings     on     examination     of 

vessel. 

10904.  Refusal  to  proceed. 

10905.  Complaints  in  foreign  ports. 

10906.  Discharge  of  crew  for  unsuitabllity. 

10907.  Permission  to  make  complaint. 

10908.  Penalty    for    sending    unseaworthy 

vessel  to  sea. 
S  10901.  Application 

This  chapter  applies  to  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States  except  a  fishing  or  whaling 
vessel  or  a  3racht. 
\  10902.  Complaints  of  unfitness 

(aKl)  If  the  chief  and  second  mates  or  a 
majority  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  ready  to 
begin  a  voyage  discover,  before  the  vessel 
leaves  harbor,  that  the  vessel  is  unfit  as  to 
crew,  hull,  equipment,  tadde,  machinery, 
apparel,  furniture,  provisions  of  food  or 
water,  or  stores  to  proceed  on  the  intended 
voyage  and  require  the  unfitness  to  be  in- 
quired into,  the  master  immediately  shall 
apply  to  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  at  the  place  at  which  the  vessel  is  lo- 
cated, or,  if  no  court  is  being  held  at  the 
place  at  which  the  vessel  is  located,  to  a 


Judge  or  Justice  of  the  peace,  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  surveyors.  At  least  two  com- 
plaining crewmembers  shall  accompany  the 
master  to  the  Judge  or  Justice  of  the  peace. 

(2)  A  master  failing  to  comply  with  this 
subsection  U  liable  to  the  United  States 
Government  for  a  civil  penalty  of  $500. 

(bXl)  Any  three  crewmembers  of  a  vessel 
may  complain  that  the  provisions  of  food  or 
water  for  the  crew  are,  at  any  time,  of  bad 
quality,  unfit  for  use.  or  deficient  in  quanti- 
ty. The  complaint  may  be  made  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  a  United  States  naval 
vessel,  consular  officer.  Coast  Guard  ship- 
ping commissioner,  or  chief  officer  of  the 
Customs  Service. 

(2)  The  officer  or  commissioner  shall  ex- 
amine, or  have  examined,  the  provisions  of 
food  or  water.  If  the  provisions  are  found  to 
be  of  bad  quality,  unfit  for  use,  or  deficient 
In  quantity,  the  person  making  the  findings 
shall  certify  to  the  master  of  the  vessel 
which  provisions  are  of  l>ad  quality,  unfit 
for  use,  or  deficient. 

(3)  The  officer  or  commissioner  to  whom 
the  complaint  was  made  shall— 

(A)  make  an  entry  in  the  official  logbook 
of  the  vessel  on  the  results  of  the  examina- 
tion; and 

(B)  submit  a  report  on  the  examination  to 
the  district  cotu-t  of  the  United  States  at 
which  the  vessel  is  to  arrive,  with  the  report 
being  admissible  into  evidence  in  any  legal 
proceeding. 

(4)  The  master  is  liable  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$100  each  time  the  master,  on  receiving  the 
certification  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection— 

(A)  does  not  provide  other  proper  provi- 
sions of  food  or  water,  when  available,  in 
place  of  the  provisions  certified  as  of  bad 
quality  or  unfit  for  use; 

(B)  does  not  obtain  sufficient  provisions 
when  the  certification  includes  a  finding  of 
a  deficiency  in  quantity;  or 

(C)  uses  provisions  certified  to  be  of  bad 
quality  or  unfit  for  use. 

S 10903.    Proceedings    on    examination    of 
vessel 

(a)  On  application  made  under  section 
10902(a)  of  this  title,  the  Judge  or  Justice  of 
the  peace  shall  appoint  three  experienced 
and  sldlled  marine  surveyors  to  examine  the 
vessel  for  the  defects  or  insufficiencies  com- 
plained of.  The  surveyors  have  the  author- 
ity to  receive  and  consider  evidence  neces- 
sary to  evaluate  the  complaint.  When  the 
complaint  involves  provisions  of  food  or 
water,  one  of  the  surveyors  shall  be  a  medi- 
cal officer  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  if 
available.  The  surveyors  shall  make  a  report 
in  writing,  signed  by  at  least  two  of  them, 
stating  whether  the  vessel  is  fit  to  proceed 
to  sea  or,  if  not,  in  what  respect  it  is  unfit, 
making  appropriate  recommendations  about 
additional  crewmembers,  provisions,  or 
stores,  or  about  physical  repairs,  alterations, 
or  additions  necessary  to  make  the  vessel 
fit. 

(b)  On  receiving  the  report,  the  Judge  or 
Justice  of  the  peace  shall  endorse  on  the 
report  the  Judgment  of  the  Judge  or  Justice 
on  whether  the  vessel  is  fit  to  proceed  on 
the  voyage,  and,  if  not.  whether  the  vessel 
may  proceed  to  another  port  at  which  the 
deficiencies  can  be  corrected.  The  master 
and  the  crew  shall  comply  with  the  Judg- 
ment. 

(c)  The  master  shall  pay  all  costs  of  the 
survey,  report,  and  Judgment.  However,  If 
the  complaint  of  the  crew  appears  in  the 
report  and  Judgment  to  have  tieen  without 


foundation,  or  if  the  complaint  Involved 
provlatona  of  food  or  water,  without  reaaon- 
able  grounda.  the  master  or  owner  may 
deduct  the  amount  of  the  ooata  and  reasona- 
ble damages  for  the  detention  of  the  vessel, 
as  determined  by  the  judge  or  Justice  of  the 
peace,  from  the  wages  of  the  complaining 
seamen. 

(d)  A  master  of  a  vessel  violating  this  sec- 
tion who  refuses  to  pay  the  costs  and  wages 
Is  liable  to  the  United  States  Government 
for  a  civil  penalty  of  $100  and  is  liable  In 
damages  to  each  person  injured  by  the  re- 
fusaL 

1 10904.  Refusal  to  proceed 

After  a  judgment  under  section  10903  of 
this  title  that  a  vessel  is  fit  to  proceed  on 
the  intended  voyage,  or  after  the  order  of  a 
judgmrat  to  make  up  deficiencies  is  com- 
plied with,  if  a  seaman  does  not  proceed  on 
the  voyage,  the  unpaid  wages  of  the  seaman 
are  forfeited. 

1 10905.  Complaints  in  foreign  porta 

(a)  When  a  ctmiplaint  under  section 
10902(a)  of  this  tiUe  is  made  in  a  foreign 
port,  the  procedures  of  this  chapter  shall  be 
followed,  with  a  consular  officer  performing 
the  duties  of  the  Judge  or  Justice  of  the 


on 


(b)  On  review  of  the  marine  surveyors' 
report,  the  consular  officer  may  approve 
and  must  certify  any  part  of  the  report  with 
which  the  officer  agrees.  If  the  consular  of- 
ficer dissents  from  any  part  of  the  report, 
the  officer  shall  certify  reasons  for  dissent- 
ing from  that  part. 

i  10906.  Discharge  of  crew  for  unsuitabllity 
When  a  survey  is  made  at  a  foreign  port, 
the  surveyors  shall  state  in  the  report 
whether,  in  their  opinion,  the  vessel  had 
been  sent  to  sea  unsuitably  provided  in  any 
important  particular,  by  neglect  or  design  or 
thix>ugh  mistake  or  accident  If  by  neglect 
or  design,  and  the  consular  officer  approves 
the  finding,  the  officer  shall  discharge  a 
crewmember  requesting  discharge  and  shall 
require  the  master  to  pay  1  month's  wages 
to  that  crewmember  in  addition  to  wages 
then  due,  or  sufficient  money  for  the  return 
of  the  crewmember  to  the  nearest  and  most 
convenient  port  of  the  United  States,  which- 
ever is  the  greater  amount. 

{  10907.  Permission  to  make  complaint 

(a)  A  master  may  not  refuse  to  permit, 
deny  the  opportunity  to,  or  hinder  a  seaman 
who  wishes  to  make  a  complaint  authorized 
by  this  chapter. 

(b)  A  master  violating  this  section  is  liable 
to  the  United  States  Government  for  dvil 
penalty  of  $500. 

1 10908.  Penalty  for  sending  unseaworthy 
vessel  to  sea 

A  person  sending  or  attonpting  to  send,  or 
that  is  a  party  to  soidlng  or  attonpting  to 
send,  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  to  sea,  in 
an  unseaworthy  state  that  Is  likely  to  en- 
danger the  life  of  an  Individual,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000.  imprisoned  for 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 
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i  11101.  Accommodations  for  ■g^*"**' 

(a)  On  a  merchant  vessel  of  the  United 
States  the  construction  of  which  began 
after  March  4.  1915  (except  a  yacht,  pilot 
boat,  or  vessel  of  less  than  100  gross  tons)— 

(1)  each  place  appropriated  to  the  crew  of 
the  vessel  shall  have  a  space  of  at  least  120 
cubic  feet  and  at  least  16  square  feet,  meas- 
ured on  the  floor  or  deck  of  that  place,  for 
each  seaman  or  apprentice  lodged  in  the 
vessel; 

(2)  each  seaman  shall  have  a  separate 
berth  and  not  more  than  one  berth  shall  be 
placed  one  above  another; 

(3)  the  place  or  berth  shall  be  securely 
constructed,  properly  lighted,  drained, 
heated,  and  ventilated,  properly  protected 
from  weather  and  sea,  and,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, properly  shut  off  and  protected  from 
the  effluvium  of  cargo  or  bilge  water,  and 

(4)  crew  space  shall  be  kept  free  from 
goods  or  stores  that  are  not  the  personal 
property  of  the  crew  oocupjrlng  the  place  In 
use  dur^  the  voyage. 

(b)  In  addition  to  the  requlrtaients  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  a  merchant  vessel 
of  the  United  States  that  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade  makes  a  voyage  of  more 
than  3  days'  duration  between  ports  and 
carries  a  crew  of  at  least  12  seamen  shall 
have  a  hoqjital  compartment,  suitably  sepa- 
rated from  other  spaces.  The  compartment 
shall  have  at  least  1  bunk  for  each  12 
seamen  constituting  the  crew  (but  not  more 
than  6  bunks  may  be  required). 

(c)  A  steam  vessel  of  the  United  States  op- 
erating on  the  Mississippi  River  or  its  tribu- 
taries shall  provide,  imder  the  direction  and 
aivroval  of  the  Secretary,  an  appropriate 
place  for  the  crew  that  shall  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  this  section,  as  far  as  they 
apply  to  the  steam  vessel,  by  providing  a 
properly  heated  sleeping  room  in  the 
engine-room  of  the  steam  vessel  properly 
protected  from  the  cold,  wind,  and  rain  by 
means  of  suitable  awnings  or  screens  on 
either  side  of  the  guards  or  sides  and  for- 
ward, reaching  from  the  boiler  deck  to  the 
lower  or  main  deck. 

(d)  A  merehant  vessel  of  the  United 
States,  the  construction  of  which  began 
after  Bdareh  4,  1915,  having  more  than  10 
seamen  on  deck,  shall  have  at  least  1  light, 
dean,  and  properly  heated  and  ventilated 
washing  place.  There  shall  be  provided  at 
least  1  washing  outfit  for  each  2  seamen  of 
the  watch.  A  separate  washing  place  shall 
be  provided  for  the  fireroom  and  engine- 
room  crewmembers.  if  their  number  is  more 
than  10,  that  shall  be  large  enough  to  ac- 
commodate at  least  one-sixth  of  them  at  the 
same  time,  and  have  a  hot  and  cold  water 
supply  and  a  suf fident  number  of  washba- 
sins, sinks,  and  shower  baths. 

(e)  Forecastles  shall  be  fumigated  at  Inter- 
vals provided  by  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Himian  Serv- 
ices, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  and 
shall  have  at  least  two  exits,  one  of  which 
may  be  used  in  emergendes. 

(f)  The  owner,  master,  or  other  licensed 
officer  of  a  vessel  not  complying  with  this 
section  is  liable  to  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment for  a  dvil  penalty  of  at  least  $50 
but  not  more  than  $500. 

1 11102.  Medicine  chests 

(a)  A  vessel  of  the  United  States  engaged 
on  a  voyage  from  a  port  in  the  United 
States  to  a  foreign  port  (except  to  a  Canadi- 


an port),  and  a  vessel  of  the  United  States 
of  at  least  75  gross  tons  engaged  on  a  voyage 
between  a  port  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  Pacific  Ocean.  shaU  be 
provided  with  a  medicine  chest 

(b)  The  owner  and  master  of  a  vessel  not 
equipped  as  required  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  or  a  regulation  prescribed  under 
subsection  (a)  are  liable  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  a  dvil  penalty  of 
$500.  If  the  offense  was  due  to  the  fault  of 
the  owner,  a  master  penalized  under  this 
section  has  the  right  to  recover  the  penalty 
and  costs  from  the  owner. 
f  11103.  Slop  chests 

(a)  A  vessel  to  which  secUon  11102  of  this 
title  applies  shall  be  provided  with  a  slop 
chest  containing  suf  fident  dothlng  for  the 
intended  voyage  for  each  seaman,  indud- 
ing— 

(1)  boots  or  shoes; 

(2)  hats  or  caps; 

(3)  underdothing; 

(4)  outer  clothing; 

(5)  foul  weather  clothing; 

(6)  everything  necessary  for  the  wear  of  a 
seaman;  and 

(7)  a  complete  supply  of  tobacco  and  blan- 
kets. 

(b)  Merehandlse  in  the  slop  chest  shall  be 
sold  to  a  seaman  desiring  it,  for  the  use  of 
the  seaman,  at  a  profit  of  not  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  reasonable  wholesale  value  of 
the  merchandise  at  the  port  at  which  the 
voyage  began. 

(c)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  a  vessel 
engaged  on  a  voyage  to  Canada.  Bermuda, 
the  West  Indies,  Mexico,  or  Central  Amer- 
ica, or  a  vessel  engaged  in  whaling  or  fish- 
ing. 

§  11104.  Destitute  seamen 

(a)  A  consular  officer  shall  provide,  for  a 
destitute  seaman  of  the  United  States,  sub- 
sistence and  passage  to  a  port  of  the  United 
States  in  the  most  reasonable  manner,  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  subject  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  A  seaman,  if  able, 
shall  be  required  to  perform  duties  on  the 
vessel  giving  the  seaman  passage,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  seaman's  rating. 

(b)  A  master  of  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  lx>und  to  a  port  of  the  United  States 
shall  take  a  destitute  seaman  on  board  at 
the  request  of  a  consular  officer  and  trans- 
port the  seaman  to  the  United  States.  A 
master  refusing  to  transport  a  destitute 
seaman  when  requested  is  liable  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  a  civil  penal- 
ty of  $100.  The  certificate  signed  and  sealed 
by  a  consular  officer  is  prima  facie  evidence 
of  refusal.  A  master  is  not  required  to  carry 
a  destitute  seaman  if  the  seaman's  presence 
would  cause  the  number  of  individuals  on 
board  to  exceed  the  number  permitted  in 
the  certificate  of  inspection  or  if  the 
seaman  has  a  contagious  disease. 

(c)  Compensation  for  the  transportation 
of  destitute  seamen  to  the  United  States 
who  are  unable  to  work  shall  be  agreed  on 
by  the  master  and  the  consular  officer, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  However,  the  compensation 
may  be  not  more  the  lowest  passenger  rate 
of  the  vessel,  or  2  cents  a  mile,  whichever  is 
less. 

(d)  When  a  master  of  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States  takes  on  board  a  destitute 
seaman  unable  to  work,  from  a  port  or  place 
not  having  a  consular  officer,  for  transpor- 
tation to  the  United  States  or  to  a  port  at 
which  there  is  a  consular  officer,  the  master 
or  owner  of  the  vessel  shall  be  compensated 
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reuonably  under  reguUttons  prescribed  bjr 
the  Secretary  of  SUte. 
1 11106.  Wages  on  discharge  when  vessel 
sold 

(a)  When  a  vessel  of  the  United  SUtes  is 
sold  In  a  foreign  country,  the  master  shall 
deUver  to  the  consular  officer  a  certified 
crew  list  and  the  agreement  required  by  this 
part.  The  master  shall  pay  each  seaman  the 
wages  due  the  seaman  and  provide  the 
seaman  with  employment  on  board  another 
vessel  of  the  United  States  bound  for  the 
port  of  original  shipment  of  the  seaman  or 
to  another  port  agreed  on.  If  employment 
cannot  be  provided,  the  master  shall— 

(1)  provide  the  seaman  with  the  means  to 
return  to  the  port  of  original  shipment; 

(2)  provide  the  seaman  passage  to  the  port 
of  original  shipment;  or 

(3)  deposit  with  the  consular  officer  an 
amount  of  money  considered  sufficient  by 
the  officer  to  provide  the  seaman  with 
maintenance  and  passage  home. 

(b)  The  consular  officer  shall  endorse  on 
the  agreement  the  particulars  of  the  pay- 
ment, provision,  or  deposit  made  under  this 
section. 

(c)  An  owner  of  a  vessel  is  liable  to  the 
United  States  Government  for  a  civil  penal- 
ty of  $500  if  the  master  does  not  comply 
with  this  section. 

1 11106.  Wages  on  justifiable  complaint  of 
seamen 

(a)  Before  a  seaman  on  a  vessel  of  the 
United  SUtes  is  discharged  in  a  foreign 
country  by  a  consular  officer  on  the  sea- 
man's complaint  that  the  agreement  re- 
quired by  this  part  has  been  breached  be- 
cause the  vessel  is  badly  provisioned  or  un- 
seaworthy.  or  against  the  officers  for  cruel 
treatment,  the  officer  shall  Inquire  about 
the  complaint.  If  satisfied  of  the  justice  of 
the  complaint,  the  consular  officer  shall  re- 
quire the  master  to  pay  the  wages  due  the 
seaman  plus  one  month's  additional  wages 
and  shall  discharge  the  seaman.  The  master 
shall  provide  the  seaman  with  employment 
on  another  vessel  or  provide  the  seaman 
with  passage  on  another  vessel  to  the  port 
of  original  shipment,  to  the  most  convenient 
port  of  the  United  States,  or  to  some  port 
agreeable  to  the  seaman. 

(b)  When  a  vessel  does  not  have  sufficient 
provisions  for  the  Intended  voyage,  and  the 
ff^^man  has  been  forced  to  accept  a  reduced 
ration  or  provisions  that  are  bad  In  quality 
or  imfit  for  use,  the  seaman  is  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  the  master  or  owner  an  allow- 
ance, as  additional  wages,  that  the  court 
hearing  the  case  considers  reasonable. 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  does  not 
apply  when  the  reduction  in  rations  was  for 
a  period  during  which  the  seaman  willfully 
and  without  sufficient  cause  faUed  to  per- 
form duties  or  was  lawfully  under  confine- 
ment on  board  or  on  shore  for  misconduct, 
unlen  that  reduction  can  be  shown  to  have 
been  unreasonable. 

(d)  Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  does  not 
apply  to  a  fishing  or  whaling  vessel  or  a 
yacht. 

1 11107.  Unlawful  shipments  void 

A  shipment  of  a  seaman  contrary  to  a  law 
of  the  United  States  is  void.  A  seaman  so 
shipped  may  leave  the  service  of  the  vessel 
at  any  time  and  is  entitled  to  recover  the 
highest  rate  of  wages  at  the  port  from 
which  the  f**™*"  shipped  or  the  amount 
agreed  to  be  given  the  seaman  at  the  time  of 
shipment,  whichever  is  higher. 

1 11108.  Taxes 

Wages  due  or  accruing  to  a  master,  offi- 
cer, or  other  seaman  who  is  a  crewmember 


on  a  vessel  engaged  in  the  foreign,  coast- 
wise, intercoastal.  interstate,  or  noncontigu- 
ous trade  or  a  fisherman  employed  on  a 
fishing  vessel  may  not  be  withheld  under 
the  tax  laws  of  a  State  or  a  subdivision  of  a 
State.  However,  this  section  does  not  pro- 
hibit withholding,  for  payment  of  taxes  of 
any  State,  of  a  part  of  the  wages  of  a 
seaman  employed  in  the  coastwise  trade  be- 
tween ports  in  the  same  State  if  the  with- 
holding is  under  a  voluntary  agreement  be- 
tween the  seaman  and  the  employer  of  the 
seaman. 
i  11109.  Attachment  of  wages 

(a)  Wages  due  or  accruing  to  a  master  or 
seaman  are  not  subject  to  attachment  or  ar- 
restment from  any  court,  except  for  an 
order  of  a  court  about  the  payment  by  a 
master  or  seaman  of  any  part  of  the  mas- 
ter's or  seaman's  wages  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  spouse  or  minor  chil- 
dren of  the  master  or  seaman,  or  both.  A 
payment  of  wages  to  a  master  or  seaman  Is 
valid,  notwithstanding  any  prior  sale  or  as- 
signment of  wages  or  any  attachment,  en- 
cumbrance, or  arrestment  of  the  wages. 

(b)  An  assignment  or  sale  of  wages  or  sal- 
vage made  before  the  payment  of  wages 
does  not  bind  the  party  mailing  It,  except  al- 
lotments authorized  by  section  10315  of  this 
tlUe. 

(c)  This  section  applies  to  a  fisherman  on 
a  fishing  vessel. 

1 11110.  Seamen's  clothing 

The  clothing  of  a  seaman  is  exempt  from 
attachments  and  liens.  A  person  detaining  a 
seaman's  clothing  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $500.  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  6 
months,  or  both. 
S  mil-  Limit   of   amount   recoverable   on 

voyage 

When  a  seaman  is  engaged  on  a  voyage  on 
which  a  written  agreement  is  required 
under  this  part,  not  more  than  $1  is  recover- 
able from  the  seaman  by  a  person  for  a  debt 
incurred  by  the  seaman  during  the  voyage 
for  which  the  seaman  is  signed  on  tmtil  the 
voyage  is  ended. 

CHAPTER  113— OFFICIAL  LOGBOOKS 

Sec. 

11301.  LogboolL  and  entry  requirements. 

11302.  Manner  of  making  entries. 

11303.  Penalties. 

}  11301.  Logboolt  and  entry  requirements 

(a)  A  vessel  of  the  United  States  engaged 
on  a  voyage  between  a  port  in  the  United 
States  and  a  port  in  a  foreign  country,  and  a 
vessel  of  the  United  SUtes  of  at  least  75 
gross  tons  engaged  on  a  voyage  between  a 
port  of  the  United  SUtes  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  a  port  of  the  United  SUtes  on 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  shaU  have  an  official  log- 
booli. 

(b)  The  master  of  the  vessel  shall  make  or 
have  made  in  the  official  logbook  the  fol- 
lowing entries: 

(1)  each  legal  conviction  of  a  crewmember 
and  the  punishment  inflicted. 

(2)  each  offense  committed  by  a  crewmem- 
ber for  which  it  Is  Intended  to  prosecute  or 
to  enforce  under  a  forfeiture,  together  with 
sUtements  about  reading  the  entry  and  the 
reply  made  to  the  charge  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 11502  of  this  tiUe. 

(3)  each  offense  for  which  punishment  is 
inflicted  on  board  and  the  pimishment  In- 
fUcted. 

(4)  a  sUtement  of  the  conduct,  character, 
and  qualifications  of  each  crewmember  or  a 
sUtement  that  the  master  declines  to  give 
an  opinion  about  that  conduct,  character, 
and  qualif icatioos. 


(5)  each  illneaa  of  or  injury  to  a  crewmem- 
ber. the  nature  of  the  illness  or  injury,  and 
the  medical  treatment. 

(6)  each  death  on  board,  with  the  cause  of 
death,  and  if  a  crewmember,  the  informa- 
tion required  by  section  10702  of  this  title. 

(7)  each  birth  on  board,  with  the  sex  of 
the  infant  and  name  of  the  parents. 

(8)  each  marriage  on  board,  with  the 
names  and  ages  of  the  parties. 

(0)  the  name  of  each  seaman  who  ceases 
to  be  a  crewmember  (except  by  death),  with 
the  place,  time,  manner,  and  the  cause  why 
the  seaman  ceased  to  be  a  crewmember. 

^(10)  the  wages  due  to  a  seaman  who  dies 
during  the  voyage  and  the  gross  amount  of 
all  deductions  to  be  made  from  the  wages. 

(11)  the  sale  of  the  property  of  a  seaman 
who  dies  during  the  voyage,  including  a 
sUtement  of  each  article  sold  and  the 
amount  received  for  the  property. 

(12)  when  a  marine  casualty  occurs,  a 
sUtement  about  the  casualty  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  occurred,  made 
immediately  after  the  casualty  when  practi- 
cable to  do  so. 

i  11302.  Manner  of  maldng  entries 
Each  entry  made  in  the  official  logbook— 

(1)  shall  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  occiurence; 

(2)  if  not  made  on  the  day  of  the  occur- 
rence, shall  lie  dated  and  sUte  the  date  of 
the  occurrence; 

(3)  if  the  entry  is  about  an  occurrence 
happening  before  the  vessel's  arrival  at  the 
final  port  of  discharge,  shaU  be  made  not 
later  than  24  hours  after  the  arrival; 

(4)  shall  be  signed  by  the  master,  and 

(5)  shall  be  signed  by  the  chief  mate  or 
another  crewmember. 

{  11303.  Penalties 

(a)  A  master  failing  to  maintain  an  official 
logbook  as  required  by  this  part  is  liable  to 
the  United  SUtes  Government  for  a  civil 
penalty  of  $200. 

(b)  A  master  falling  to  make  an  entry  in 
the  vessel's  official  logbook  as  required  by 
this  part  is  liable  to  the  Government  for  a 
civil  penalty  of  $200. 

(c)  A  person  is  liable  to  the  Government 
for  a  clvU  penalty  of  $150  when  the  person 
makes,  procures  to  be  made,  or  assisU  in 
making,  an  entry  in  the  vessel's  official  log- 
book— 

(1)  later  than  24  hours  after  the  vessel's 
arrival  at  the  final  port  of  discharge;  and 

(2)  that  is  about  an  occurrence  that  hap- 
pened before  that  arrival. 

CHAPTER  115— OFFENSES  AND 
PENALTIES 

Sec. 

11501.  Penalties  for  specified  offenses. 

11502.  Entry  of  offenses  in  logbook. 

11503.  Duties  of  consular  officers  related  to 

insubordination. 
11604.  Enforcement  of  forfeitures. 

11505.  Disposal  of  forfeitures. 

11506.  Carrying  sheath  knives. 

11507.  Surrender  of  offending  officers. 
{  11501.  Penalties  for  specified  offenses 

When  a  seaman  lawfully  engaged  commits 
any  of  the  following  offenses,  the  seaman 
shall  be  punished  as  specified: 

(1)  For  desertion,  the  seaman  forfeits  any 
part  of  the  money  or  property  the  seaman 
leaves  on  board  and  any  part  of  earned 
wages. 

(2)  For  neglecting  or  refusing  without  rea- 
sonable cause  to  join  the  seaman's  vessel  or 
to  proceed  to  sea  in  the  vessel,  for  absence 
without  leave  within  24  hours  of  the  vessel's 
sailing  from  a  port  (at  the  beginning  or 


during  the  voyage),  or  for  abwnoe  without 
leave  from  duties  and  without  auffictent 
reuon.  the  seaman  forfeits  from  the  sea- 
man's watea  not  more  than  3  days'  pay  or  a 
sufficient  amount  to  defray  expenaea  in- 
curred in  hiring  a  substitute. 

(3)  For  quitting  the  veael  without  leave 
after  the  Tcaael's  arrival  at  the  port  of  deliv- 
ery and  before  the  veasel  ia  placed  in  securi- 
ty, the  seaman  forfeits  from  the  seaman's 
wagOB  not  more  than  1  month's  pay. 

(4)  For  waiful  dlaobedienee  to  a  lawful 
command  at  sea,  the  seaman,  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  master,  may  be  confined  untU 
the  diaobedienoe  ends,  and  on  arrival  in  port 
forfeits  from  the  seaman's  wages  not  more 
than  4  days'  pay  or,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  may  be  imprisoned  for  not  mcnc  than 
1  month. 

(5)  For  continued  willful  disobedience  to 
lawful  command  or  continued  willful  ne- 
glect of  duty  at  sea.  the  seaman,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  master,  may  be  confined,  on 
water  and  1.000  caloriea,  with  full  rations 
every  6th  daiy.  until  the  disobedience  ends, 
and  on  arrival  in  port  forfeits,  for  each  24 
hours'  continuance  of  the  disobedience  or 
neglect,  not  more  than  12  days'  pay  or,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  may  be  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  3  months. 

(6)  For  assaulting  a  master,  mate,  pilot, 
engineer,  or  staff  officer,  the  seaman  shall 
be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  3  years. 

(7)  For  willfully  Ammm^nf  the  veasel.  or 
embenling  or  willfully  damaging  any  of  the 
stores  or  cargo,  the  seaman  forfeits  from 
the  seaman's  wages  the  amount  of  the  loss 
sustained  and.  at  the  discretion  of  the  court, 
may  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  12 
months. 

(8)  For  smuggling  for  which  a  seaman  is 
convicted  causing  loss  or  damage  to  the 
master  or  owner,  the  seaman  is  liable  to  the 
master  or  owner  for  the  loss  or  damage,  and 
any  part  of  the  seaman's  wages  may  be  re- 
tained to  satisfy  the  liability.  The  seaman 
also  may  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
13  months. 

i  11603.  Entry  of  offenses  in  logbook 

(a)  When  an   offense   listed   in  section 
11601  of  this  tiUe  is  committed,  an  entry 
shall  be  made  in  the  vessel's  official  log- 
book- 
CD  on  the  day  of  the  offense; 

(3)  stating  the  details; 

(3)  signed  by  the  master;  and 

(4)  signed  by  the  chief  mate  or  another 
crewmember. 

(b)  Before  arrival  in  port  if  the  offense 
was  committed  at  sea,  or  before  departure  if 
the  offense  was  committed  in  port  and  the 
offender  is  still  on  the  vessel— 

(1)  the  entry  shall  be  read  to  the  offender, 
(3)  the  offender  shall  be  given  a  copr.  and 
(3)  the  offender  shall  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reply. 

(c)  After  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  has 
been  complied  with,  an  entry  shall  be  made 
in  the  official  logbook- 

(1)  stating  that  the  entry  about  the  of- 
fense was  read  and  a  copy  provided  to  the 
offender, 

(3)  stating  the  offender's  reply; 

(3)  signed  by  the  master  and 

(4)  signed  by  the  chief  mate  or  another 
crewmember. 

(d)  In  a  subsequent  legal  proceeding,  if 
the  entries  required  by  this  section  are  not 
produced  or  proved,  the  court  may  refuse  to 
receive  evidence  of  the  offense. 

1 11803.  Duties  of  consular  officers  related 

to  insubordination 

(a)  A  consular  officer  shall  use  every 
means   to  diaoountenanoe  Insubordination 


on  veaaela  of  the  United  States,  including 
employing  the  aid  of  local  authortUea. 

(b)  When  a  sfaman  is  accused  of  insubor- 
dination, a  consular  officer  ahall  inquire 
into  the  facU  and  proceed  as  provided  in 
section  11106  of  this  tiUe.  If  the  consiilar  of- 
ficer discharges  the  seaman,  the  officer 
shaU  endorse  the  agreement  required  by 
this  part  and  enter  in  the  vessel's  official 
logbook  the  cause  and  particulars  of  the  dis- 
charge. 
f  11604.  Enforcement  of  forfeitures 

When  an  offense  by  a  seaman  also  is  a 
criminal  violation,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a 
criminal  proceeding  be  brought  to  enforce  a 
forfeiture. 
1 11605.  Disposal  of  forfeitures 

Money,  property,  and  wages  forfeited 
under  this  chapter  for  desertion  may  t>e  ap- 
plied to  compensate  the  master  or  owner  of 
the  vessel  for  expenses  caused  by  the  deser- 
tion. The  balance  shall  t>e  paid  when  the 
voyage  is  completed,  as  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  Within  1  month,  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  the  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  SUtes  the  balance  of  the  wages 
received.  If  it  appears  to  the  district  court 
that  the  forfeiture  was  imposed  properly, 
the  property  may  be  sold  in  the  same 
manner  prescribed  for  the  disposition  of  the 
property  of  deceased  seamen.  The  proceeds 
of  the  sale  and  the  balance  of  money  and 
wages  shall  be  paid  by  the  cotirt  to  the  fund 
referred  to  in  section  10710(b)  of  this  title. 
When  a  master  or  owner  fails  to  pay  the 
balance  of  wages  due.  the  owner  or  master  is 
liable  to  the  United  SUtes  Government  for 
a  civil  penalty  of  2  times  the  amount  of  the 
wages  due.  recoverable  by  the  Secretary  in 
the  same  manner  that  a  seaman's  wages  are 
recovered. 
i  11506.  Carrying  sheath  knives 

A  seaman  in  the  merchant  marine  may 
not  wear  a  sheath  knife  on  board  a  vessel 
without  the  consent  of  the  master.  The 
master  of  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  shall 
inform  each  seaman  of  this  prohibition 
before  shipment.  A  master  failing  to  advise 
a  seaman  is  liable  to  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment for  a  civil  penalty  of  $50. 
1 11507.  Surrender  of  offending  officers 

When  an  officer  of  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  (except  the  master)  has  violated  sec- 
tion 2101  of  UUe  18.  and  the  master  has 
actual  knowledge  of  the  offense  or  if  com- 
plaint is  made  within  3  days  after  reaching 
port,  the  master  shall  surrender  the  offend- 
ing officer  to  the  proper  authorities.  If  the 
master  fails  to  comply  with  this  section  and 
the  offender  escapes,  the  master,  the  owner, 
and  the  vessel  are  liable  for  damages  to  the 
individual  unlawfully  punished. 
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1 13101.  Definitions 

In  this  chapter— 

(1)  "dociunented  vessel"  means  a  veasel 
for  which  a  certificate  of  documentation  has 
been  issued  under  this  chapter.  i  , 

(3)  "fisheries"  includes  planting,  cultivat- 
ing, catching,  taking,  or  harvesting  fish, 
shellfish,  marine  animals,  pearls,  shells,  or 
marine  vegeUtion  at  a  place  in  the  fishery 
conservation  sone  established  by  section  101 
of  the  Magnuson  Fishery  (Conservation  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  (16  U.S.C.  1811). 

(3)  "undocumented"  means  not  havlnc 
and  not  being  required  to  have  a  document 
issued  under  this  chapter. 

f  12102.  Related  terms  in  other  Uwa 

When  used  in  a  law,  regulation,  document 
ruling,  or  other  off ical  act  referring  to  the 
documenUtion  of  a  vessel— 

( 1 )  "certificate  of  registry",  "register",  and 
"registry"  mean  a  registry  as  provided  in 
section  12110  of  this  tiUe. 

(2)  "license",  "enrollment  and  license",  "li- 
cense for  the  coastwise  (or  coasting)  trade", 
and  "enrollment  and  license  for  the  coast- 
wise (or  coasting)  trade"  mean  a  coastwise 
license  as  provided  in  section  12111  of  this 
titie. 

(3)  "enrollment  and  license  to  engage  in 
the  foreign  and  coastwise  (or  coasting)  trade 
on  the  northern,  northeastern,  and  north- 
western frontiers,  otherwise  than  by  sea" 
means  a  Great  Lakes  license  as  provided  in 
section  12112  of  this  title. 

(4)  "license  for  the  fisheries"  and  "enroll- 
ment and  license  for  the  fisheries"  mean  a 
fishery  license  as  provided  in  section  12113 
of  this  titie. 

(5)  "yacht"  means  a  pleasure  vessel  even  if 
not  dcxnmiented. 

i  12103.  Ports  of  documenUtion 

The  Secretary  shall  designate  ports  of 
documentation  in  the  United  States  at 
which  vessels  may  be  documented  and  in- 
struments affecting  title  to,  or  interest  in, 
documented  vessels  may  be  recorded.  The 
Secretary— 

(1)  shall  specify  the  geographic  area  to  be 
served  by  each  designated  port;  and 

(2)  may  discontinue,  relocate,  or  '«'^g"ftt^ 
additional  ports  of  documenUtion. 

i  13104.  Vessels  eligible  for  documentation 

A  vessel  of  at  least  5  net  tons  not  regis- 
tered under  the  laws  of  a  foreign  country  is 
eligible  for  documenUtion  if  the  vessel  is 
owned  by— 

(1)  an  individual  who  is  a  citizen  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

(2)  an  association,  trust,  joint  venture,  or 
other  entity— 

(A)  all  of  whose  members  are  citizens  of 
the  United  SUtes;  and 

(B)  that  is  c^iable  of  holding  titie  to  a 
vessel  under  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes 
or  of  a  State; 

(3)  a  partnership  whose  general  partners 
are  citizens  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  the 
controlling  interest  in  the  partnership  is 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
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(4)  a  corpontlon  esUbUshed  under  the 
Um  of  the  United  States  or  of  a  SUte. 
whose  president  or  other  chief  executive  of- 
ficer and  chairman  of  its  board  of  directors 
are  dtteens  of  the  United  States  and  no 
more  of  its  directors  are  nondtizens  than  a 
minority  of  the  number  necessary  to  consti- 
tute a  quorum: 

(5)  the  United  States  Government;  or 

(6)  the  government  of  a  State. 
i  1210S.  Home  ports 

(a)  The  port  of  documentation  selected  by 
an  owner  of  a  vessel  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  documentation  of  the 
vessel  Is  the  vessel's  home  port. 

(b)  Once  a  vessel's  home  port  is  estab- 
lished. It  may  not  be  changed  without  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary. 

{  12106.  Names  of  vessels 

(a)  The  name  of  the  vessel  selected  by  the 
owner  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  for 
the  documentation  of  the  vessel  is  the  ves- 
sel's name  of  record. 

(b)  Once  a  vessel's  name  of  record  is  estab- 
lished. It  may  not  be  changed  without  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation a  reasonable  fee  for  changing  a  docu- 
mented vessel's  name  of  record. 

1 12107.  Certificates  of  dociunentation 

(a)  On  application  by  the  owner  of  a 
vessel  eligible  for  dociunenUtlon,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  issue  a  certificate  of  dociunenta- 
tion  of  one  of  the  types  specified  in  sections 
12110-13114  of  this  tlUe. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  the  form 
of.  the  manner  of  filing,  and  the  informa- 
tion to  be  contained  in,  applications  for  cer- 
tificates of  documentation. 

(c)  Each  certificate  of  documentation 
shall- 

(1)  contain  the  name,  the  home  port,  and 
a  description  of  the  vessel; 

(2)  identify  the  owner  of  the  vessel;  and 

(3)  contain  additional  information  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  proce- 
dures to  ensure  the  integrity  of,  and  the  ac- 
curacy of  information  contained  in,  certifi- 
cates of  documentation. 

(e)  The  owner  and  master  of  a  document- 
ed vessel  shall  make  the  vessel's  certificate 
of  documentation  available  for  examination 
as  the  law  or  Secretary  may  require. 

i  12108.  Numbers,  signal  letters,  and  identi- 
fication markings 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  maintain  a  num- 
bering system  for  the  identification  of  a 
documented  vessel  and  shall  assign  a 
ntmiber  to  each  documented  vessel. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  maintain  a  system 
of  signal  letters  for  a  documented  vessel. 

(c)  The  owner  of  a  documented  vessel 
shall  affix  to  the  vessel  and  maintain  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  the 
number  a^gned  and  any  other  identifica- 
tion markings  the  Secrets^  may  require. 

i  12109.  Purpose  of  documentation 
A  certificate  of  documentation  is— 

(1)  conclusive  evidence  of  nationality  for 
international  purposes,  but  not  in  a  proceed- 
ing conducted  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States: 

(2)  except  for  a  pleasure  vessel  license, 
ctmdusive  evidence  of  qualification  to  be 
employed  in  a  specified  trade;  and 

(3)  not  conclusive  evidence  of  ownership 
In  a  proceeding  in  which  ownership  is  in 
issue. 

1 12110.  Registry 

(a)  A  registry  may  be  issued  for  a  vessel  el- 
igible for  documentation. 


(b)  A  vessel  for  whkh  a  reglatry  U  Issued 
may  be  employed  in  foreign  trade  or  trade 
with  Guam,  American  Samoa,  Wake. 
Midway,  or  Kingman  Reef. 

(c)  On  application  of  the  owner  of  a  vessel 
that  qualifies  for  a  coastwise  license  under 
section  12111  of  this  tiUe.  a  Great  Lakes  U- 
cense  under  section  12112  of  this  UUe.  or  a 
fishery  license  under  section  12113  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  may  Issue  a  registry  ap- 
propriately endorsed  authorizing  the  vessel 
to  be  employed  in  the  coastwise  trade,  the 
Great  Lakes  trade,  or  the  fisheries,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

(d)  Except  as  provided  in  sections  12111- 
12113  of  this  title,  a  foreign  built  vessel  reg- 
istered under  this  section  may  not  engage  in 
the  coastwise  trade,  the  Great  Lakes  trade, 
or  the  fisheries. 

1 12111.  Coastwise  licenses  and  registry 

(a)  A  coastwise  license  or.  as  provided  in 
section  12110(c)  of  this  title,  an  appropriate- 
ly endorsed  registry,  may  be  issued  for  a 
vessel  that— 

(1)  is  eligible  for  documentation; 

(2XA)  was  built  in  the  United  Stetes;  or 

(B)  If  not  built  in  the  United  SUtes.  was 
captured  in  war  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  lawfully  condemned  as  prize,  was 
adjudged  to  be  forfeited  for  a  breach  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes.  or  qualified  for 
documentation  under  section  4136  of  the 
Revised  SUtutes  (46  App.  U.S.C.  14);  and 

(3)  otherwise  qualifies  under  laws  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  be  employed  in  the  coast- 
wise trade. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
SUtes  regulating  the  coastwise  trade  and 
the  fisheries,  only  a  vessel  for  which  a  coast- 
wise license  or  an  appropriately  endorsed 
registry  Is  issued  may  be  employed  in— 

(1)  the  coastwise  trade:  and 

(2)  the  fisheries. 

S  12112.  Great  Lakes  licenses  and  registry 

(a)  A  Great  Lakes  Ucense  or.  as  provided 
in  section  12110(c)  of  this  title,  an  appropri- 
ately endorsed  registry,  may  be  Issued  for  a 
vessel  that — 

( 1)  is  eligible  for  documenUtion; 
(2K  A)  was  built  in  the  United  SUtes;  or 
(B)  if  not  built  in  the  United  SUtes.  was 
captured  in  war  by  citizens  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  lawfully  condemned  as  prize,  was 
adjudged  to  be  forfeited  for  a  breach  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes.  or  qualified  for 
documenUtion  under  section  4136  of  the 
Revised  SUtutes  (46  App.  U.S.C.  14);  and 

(3)  otherwise  qualifies  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  be  employed  in  the 
coastwise  trade. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
SUtes  regulating  the  coastwise  trade,  trade 
with  Canada,  and  the  fisheries,  only  a  vessel 
for  which  a  Great  Lakes  license  or  an  appro- 
priately endorsed  registry  is  issued  may  be 
employed  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  their  trib- 
utary and  connecting  waters  in— 

(1)  the  coastwise  trade; 

(2)  trade  with  (Canada;  and 

(3)  the  fisheries. 

{  12113.  Fishery  licenses  and  registry 

(a)  A  fishery  license  or.  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 12110(c)  of  this  title,  an  appropriately 
endorsed  registry,  may  be  Issued  for  a  vessel 
that- 
(1)  is  eligible  for  documenUtion;  and 
(2KA)  was  built  in  the  United  SUtes;  or 
(B)  if  not  built  in  the  United  SUtes.  was 
captured  in  war  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  lawfully  condemned  as  prize,  was 
adjudged  to  be  forfeited  for  a  breach  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes.  or  qualified  for 


documenUtion  under  section  4136  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (46  App.  U.S.C.  14);  and 

(3)  otherwise  qualifies  under  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  to  be  employed  in  the 
fisheries. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  regulating  the  fisheries,  only  a  vessel 
for  which  a  fishery  license  or  an  appropri- 
ately endorsed  registry  Is  issued  may  be  em- 
ployed in  that  trade. 
1 12114.  Pleasure  vessel  licenses 

(a)  A  pleasure  vessel  license  may  be  issued 
for  a  vessel  that  is— 

(1)  eligible  for  documenUtion;  and 

(2)  to  be  used  only  for  pleasure. 

(b)  A  licensed  pleasure  vessel  may  proceed 
between  a  port  of  the  United  SUtes  and  a 
port  of  a  foreign  country  without  entering 
or  clearing  with  tl^e  Customs  Service. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation reasonable  fees  for  Issuing,  renewing, 
or  replacing  a  pleasure  vessel  license,  or  for 
providing  any  other  service  related  to  a 
pleasure  vessel  license.  The  fees  shall  be 
baaed  on  the  coste  of  the  service  provided. 

i  12115.  Limitations  on  uses  authorized  by 
certificates 

(a)  A  vessel  may  not  be  employed  in  a 
trade  except  a  trade  covered  by  the  certifi- 
cate of  documenUtion  Issued  for  that  vessel. 
A  documented  pleasure  vessel  may  be  used 
only  for  pleasure.  However,  a  certificate  of 
dCKumenUtion  may  be  exchanged,  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  for 
another  type  of  certificate  of  documenU- 
tion or  endorsed  appropriately  for  a  trade 
for  which  the  vessel  qualifies. 

(b)  A  non-self-propelled  vessel  qualified  to 
be  employed  in  the  coastwise  trade  may  be 
employed,  without  being  documented,  in 
that  trade  in  a  harbor  or  on  the  rivers  or 
Inland  lakes  of  the  United  SUtes.  or  on  the 
internal  waters  or  canals  of  a  SUte. 

(c)  When  a  vessel  is  employed  in  a  trade 
not  covered  by  the  certificate  of  documenU- 
tion issued  for  that  vessel,  or  a  documented 
pleasure  vessel  is  used  except  for  pleasure, 
the  vessel  and  ite  equipment  are  liable  to 
seizure  by  and  forfeiture  to  the  United 
SUtes  Government. 

(d)  A  documented  vessel  may  be  placed 
under  the  command  only  of  a  citizen  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

{  12116.  Invalidation  of  certificates  of  docu- 
menUtion 

(a)  A  certificate  of  documenUtion  is  in- 
valid if  the  vessel  for  which  it  is  issued— 

(1)  no  longer  meets  the  requlremente  of 
this  chapter  and  regulations  prescribed 
under  this  chapter  applicable  to  that  certifi- 
cate of  documenUtion;  or 

(2)  is  placed  under  the  command  of  a 
person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(b)  Except  as  provided  by  section  30(0)  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920  (46  App. 
UAC.  961(a)).  an  invalid  certificate  of  docu- 
menUtion shall  be  surrendered  as  provided 
by  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

{  12117.  Vessels  proCTved  outside  the  United 
SUtes 

(a)  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
SUte.  acting  Jointly,  may  provide  for  the  Is- 
suance of  an  appropriate  d<xniment  for  a 
vessel  procured  outside  the  United  SUtes 
meeting  the  ownership  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 12104  of  this  tme. 

(b)  Subject  to  limiUtlons  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  a  vessel  for  which  an  appro- 
priate do(nmient  Is  issued  under  this  section 
may  proceed  to  the  United  SUtes  and 
engage  en  route  in  the  foreign  trade  or 
trade  with  Guam.  American  Samoa,  Wake, 


BCldway,  or  Kingman  Reef.  On  the  vessel's 
arrival  in  the  United  SUtea,  the  document 
aball  be  surrendered  as  provided  by  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  A  vevel  for  which  a  document  is  issued 
under  this  aectl>>n  Is  subject  to  the  Jursidic- 
tion  and  laws  ol  the  United  SUtes.  Howev- 
er, the  Secretary  may  suspend  for  a  period 
of  not  more  than  6  months,  the  application 
of  a  vessel  inspection  law  carried  out  by  the 
Secretary  or  regulations  prescribed  imder 
that  law  If  the  Secretary  considers  the  sus- 
pension to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

112118.  Recording  of  United  SUtes  built 
vessels 

The  Secretary  may  provide  for  the  record- 
ing and  certifying  of  information  about  ves- 
sels built  in  the  United  SUtes  that  the  Sec- 
retary considers  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

1 12119.  Registration  of  funnel  marks  and 
house  flags 

The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  regis- 
tration of  funnel  marks  and  house  flags  by 
owners  of  vessels. 
\  12120.  List  of  documented  vessels 

The  Secretary  shall  publish  periodically  a 
list  of  aU  dociunented  vessels  and  informa- 
tion about  those  vessels  that  the  Secretary 
considers  pertinent  or  useful.  The  list  shall 
conUln  a  noUtlon  clearly  indicating  all  ves- 
sels classed  by  the  American  Bureau  of 
Shipping. 
1 12121.  Reports 

To  ensure  compliance  with  this  chapter 
and  laws  governing  the  qualifications  of  ves- 
sels to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  and  the 
fisheries,  the  Secretary  may  require  owners 
and  masters  of  documented  vessels  to 
submit  reports  in  any  reasonable  form  and 
manner  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
{  12122.  Regulations 

The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regulations 
to  carry  out  this  chapter. 
1 12123.  Penalties 

(a)  A  person  that  violates  this  chapter  or  a 
regulation  prescribed  under  this  chapter  Is 
liable  to  the  United  SUtes  Government  for 
a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $500. 

(b)  When  the  owner  of  a  vessel  Imowingly 
falsifies  or  conceals  a  material  fact,  or 
makes  a  false  sUtement  or  represenUtlon 
about  the  documenUtion  of  the  vessel,  that 
vessel  and  its  equipment  are  liable  to  seizure 
by  and  forfeiture  to  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment. 

(c)  When  a  certificate  of  documenUtion  Is 
knowingly  and  fraudulently  used  for  a 
vessel,  that  vessel  and  its  equipment  are 
liable  to  seizure  by  and  forfeiture  to  the 
Government. 

CHAPTER  123— NUMBERING  OF 
UNDOCUMENTED  VESSELS 
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{  12301.  Numbering  of  vessels 

A  vessel  that  is  und(x:umented  (as  defined 
in  section  12101  of  this  title)  and  equipped 
with  propulsion  machinery  of  any  kind  shall 
have  a  niunber  Issued  by  the  proper  Issuing 
authority  In  the  SUte  in  which  the  vessel 
principally  Is  used. 


Numbering  of  vessels. 

Standard  numbering  system. 

Exemption  from  numbering  require- 
menU 

Certificates  of  numbers. 

Displaying  numbers. 

Safety  certificates. 

Regulations  on  numbering  and  fees. 

Providing  vessel  numbering  and  reg- 
istration information. 

Penalties. 


1 12302.  Standard  numbering  system 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation a  standard  numbering  system  for  ves- 
sels to  which  this  chapter  applies.  On  appli- 
cation by  a  SUte.  the  Secretary  shall  ap- 
prove a  SUte  numbering  system  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  standard  numbering 
system.  In  carrying  out  its  numbering 
system,  a  SUte  stiall  adopt  any  definitions 
of  relevant  terms  prescribed  by  regiilations 
of  the  Secretary. 

(b)  A  SUte  with  an  approved  numbering 
system  Is  the  issuing  authority  within  the 
meaning  of  this  chapter.  The  Secretary  Is 
the  issuing  authority  in  a  SUte  in  which  a 
SUte  numbering  system  has  not  been  ap- 
proved. 

(c)  When  a  vessel  is  numbered  in  a  SUte. 
it  is  deemed  in  compliance  with  the  number- 
ing system  of  a  SUte  in  which  it  temporari- 
ly Is  used. 

(d)  When  a  vessel  is  removed  to  a  new 
SUte  of  principal  use,  the  issuing  authority 
of  that  SUte  shall  recognize  the  validity  of 
the  nimiber  issued  by  the  original  SUte  for 
60  days. 

(e)  If  a  SUte  has  a  numbering  system  ap- 
proved after  the  Secretary  issues  a  number, 
the  SUte  shall  recognize  the  validity  of  the 
number  issued  by  the  Secretary  for  1  year. 

(f)  When  the  Secretary  decides  that  a 
SUte  numbering  system  Is  not  l>eing  carried 
out  consistent  with  the  standard  niunbering 
system  or  the  SUte  has  changed  the  system 
without  the  Secretary's  approval,  the  Secre- 
tary may  withdraw  approval  after  giving 
notice  to  the  SUte,  in  writing.  sUting  the 
reasons  for  the  withdrawal. 

{ 12303.    Exemption    from    numbering    re- 
quirements 

(a)  When  the  Secretary  is  the  authority 
issuing  a  number  under  this  chapter,  the 
Secretary  may  exempt  a  vessel  or  class  of 
vessels  from  the  numbering  requirements  of 
this  chapter  under  conditions  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

(b)  When  a  SUte  is  the  issuing  authority, 
it  may  exempt  from  the  numbering  require- 
ments of  this  chapter  a  vessel  or  class  of 
vessels  exempted  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  or  otherwise  as  permitted  by 
the  Secretary. 

{  12304.  Certificates  of  numbem 

(a)  A  certificate  of  nimiber  Is  granted  for  a 
number  issued  under  this  chapter.  The  cer- 
tificate shall  be  pocket-sized,  shall  be  at  all 
times  available  for  inspection  on  the  vessel 
for  which  issued  when  the  vessel  is  in  use, 
and  may  be  valid  for  not  more  than  3  years. 
The  certificate  of  number  for  a  vessel  less 
than  26  feet  in  length  and  leased  or  rented 
to  another  for  the  latter's  noncommercial 
use  of  less  than  7  days  may  be  retained  on 
shore  by  the  vessel's  owner  or  represenU- 
tlve  at  the  place  from  which  the  vessel  de- 
parts or  returns  to  the  possession  of  the 
owner  or  the  owner's  represenUtive.  A 
vessel  that  does  not  have  the  certificate  of 
number  on  board  shall  be  identified  when  in 
use,  and  comply  with  requirements  the  Issu- 
ing authority  prescribes. 

(b)  The  owner  of  a  vessel  numbered  under 
this  chapter  shall  provide— 

(1)  the  issuing  authority  notice  of  the 
transfer  of  any  part  of  the  owner's  interest 
in  the  vessel  or  of  the  destruction  or  aban- 
donment of  the  vessel,  within  a  reasonable 
time  after  the  transfer,  destruction,  or 
abandonment:  and 

(2)  notice  of  a  change  of  address  within  a 
reasonable  time  of  the  change,  as  provided 
by  regulation. 


i  12305.  Displaying  numbers 

A  number  required  by  this  chapter  shall 
be  painted  on,  or  attached  to,  each  side  of 
the  forward  half  of  the  vessel  for  which  it 
was  Issued,  and  shall  be  the  size,  color,  and 
type  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 
No  other  number  may  be  carried  on  the  for- 
ward half  of  the  vesseL 

S 12306.  Safety  certificates  l^ 

When  a  SUte  Is  the  authority  issuing  a 
number  under  this  chapter,  it  may  require 
that  the  operator  of  a  numbered  vessel  have 
a  valid  safety  certificate  issued  under  condi- 
tions set  by  the  issuing  authority,  except 
when  the  vessel  is  subject  to  manning  re- 
quirements under  part  F  of  this  subtitle. 
i  12307.  Regulations  on  numbering  and  fees 
The  authority  issuing  a  number  under 
this  chapter  may  prescribe  regulations  and 
esUblish  fees  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  this 
chapter.  The  fees  shall  apply  equally  to  resi- 
dents and  nonresidenta  of  the  State.  A  SUte 
issuing  authority  may  impose  only  condi- 
tions for  vessel  numbering  that  are— 

(1)  prescribed  by  this  chapter  or  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  about  the  standard 
numbering  system;  or 

(2)  related  to  proof  of  payment  of  State  or 
local  taxes. 

S 12308.   Providing   vessel   numbering   and 
registration  information 

A  person  may  request  from  an  authority 
issuing  a  number  under  this  clutpter  the 
numbering  and  registration  information  of  a 
vessel  that  is  retrievable  from  vessel  num- 
bering system  records  of  the  issuing  author- 
ity. When  the  issuing  authority  is  satisfied 
that  the  request  is  reasonable  and  related  to 
a  boating  safety  purpose,  the  information 
shall  be  provided  on  paying  the  cost  of  re- 
trieving and  providing  the  information  re- 
quested. 

h  12309.  Penalties 

(a)  A  person  willfully  violating  this  chap- 
ter or  a  regulation  prescribed  under  this 
chapter  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000, 
imprisoned  for  not  more  than  1  year,  or 
both. 

(b)  A  person  violating  this  chapter  or  a 
regulation  prescribed  under  this  chapter  is 
liable  to  the  United  SUtes  Government  for 
a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000.  If 
the  violation  Involves  the  use  of  a  vessel,  the 
vessel  also  is  liable  in  rem  for  the  penalty. 

(c)  When  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$200  has  been  assessed  under  this  chapter, 
the  Secretary  may  refer  the  matter  of  col- 
lection of  the  penalty  directly  to  the  United 
SUtes  magistrate  of  the  Jurisdiction  in 
which  the  person  liable  may  be  found  for 
collection  procedures  under  supervision  of 
the  district  court  and  under  an  order  Issued 
by  the  court  delegating  this  authority  under 
secUon  636(b)  of  tiUe  28. 

Past  I— State  Boatihg  Satctt  Proghaiis 
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13110.   National  Boating  Safety  Advisory 

CouncO. 
1 13101.  State   recreational   boating  safety 
programs 

(a)  To  encourage  greater  State  participa- 
tion and  uniformity  in  boating  safety  and 
facility  improvement  efforts,  and  particular- 
ly to  permit  the  States  to  assume  the  great- 
or  share  of  boating  safety  education,  assist- 
ance, and  mforcement  activities,  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  carry  out  a  national  recreational 
twrntlpg  safety  and  facilities  improvement 
program.  Under  ttiis  program,  the  Secretary 
may  make  contracts  with,  and  allocate  and 
distribute  amounts  to,  eligible  States  to 
assist  than  In  developing,  carrying  out,  and 
flnandng  State  recreational  vessels  (as  de- 
fined in  section  3101(14)  of  this  UUe)  boat- 
ing safety  and  facilities  improvement  pro- 
grams. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  esUblish  guide- 
lines and  standards  for  the  program.  In 
doing  so,  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  amsider,  among  other  things,  factors 
affecting  recreational  boating  safety  by  con- 
tributing to  overcrowding  and  congestion  of 
waterways,  such  as  the  Increasing  number 
of  recreational  vessels  (as  defined  in  section 
3101(14)  of  this  title)  using  those  waterways 
and  their  geographic  distribution,  the  avail- 
ability and  geographic  distribution  of  recre- 
ational txMtting  facilities  In  and  among  ap- 
plying States,  and  State  marine  casualty 
and  fatality  statistics  for  recreational  ves- 
sels; 

(2)  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior to  minimize  duplication  with  the  pur- 
poses and  expenditures  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965  (16 
UAC.  4601-4—4601-11)  and  with  the  guide- 
lines developed  under  that  Act;  and 

(3)  Tfffl*"*^!"  environmental  standards  con- 
sistent with  the  Coastal  Zone  Management 
Act  of  1973  (16  n.S.C.  1451-1464)  and  other 
laws  and  policies  of  the  United  States  in- 
tended to  safeguard  the  ecological  and  es- 
thetic quality  of  the  waters  and  wetlands  of 
the  United  States. 

(c)  A  State  whose  recreational  boating 
safety  and  facilities  improvement  program 
has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  is  eligi- 
ble for  allocation  and  distribution  of 
amounts  under  tills  ctiapter  to  assist  that 
State  in  developing,  cairying  out,  and  fi- 
nancing Its  program.  Matching  tjnounts 
shall  be  all(x»ted  and  distributed  among  eli- 
gible States  by  the  Secretary  as  provided  by 
section  13103  of  this  UUe. 

1 13102.  Program  acceptance 

(a)  The  Secretary  may  make  a  contract 
with,  and  allocate  and  distribute  amounts 
fnmi  the  Fund  established  under  section 
13107  of  this  tiUe  to.  a  SUte  tiiat  tuts  an  ap- 
proved State  recreational  boating  safety  and 
faculties  improvement  program,  if  the  State 
demonstrates  to  the  Secretary's  satisfaction 
that- 

(1)  the  program  submitted  by  that  State  Is 
consistent  with  this  chapter  and  ctiapter 
133  of  this  UUe: 

(2)  amounts  distributed  will  be  used  to  de- 
velop and  carry  out  a  State  recreational 
boating  safety  and  facilities  improvement 
program  containing  the  minimum  require- 
ments of  sutieecUon  (c),  (d),  or  (f)  of  this 
■ecUrav 

(3)  sufficient  State  matching  amounts  are 
available   from   general    revenue,   undocu- 


mented vessel  numbering  and  license  fees. 
State  marine  fuels  taxes,  or  from  a  fund 
consUtuted  from  the  proceeds  of  such  a  tax 
and  established  to  finance  a  State  recre- 
aUonal  boating  safety  and  fadllUes  im- 
provement program:  and 

(4)  the  program  submitted  by  that  State 
designates  a  State  lead  authority  or  agency 
tliat  will  carry  out  or  coordinate  carrying 
the  SUte  recreaUonal  boating  safety  and  fa- 
cilities improvement  program  supported  by 
financial  assistance  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment  In  that  State,  including  the  re- 
quirement that  the  designated  State  author- 
ity or  agency  submit  required  reports  that 
are  necessary  and  reasonable  to  carry  out 
properly  and  efficiently  the  program  and 
that  are  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(b)  Amounts  of  the  Oovemment  from 
sources  (except  sources  referred  to  in  sub- 
section (a)(3)  of  this  section)  may  not  be 
used  to  provide  a  State's  share  of  the  costs 
of  the  program  described  under  this  section. 
State  matching  amounts  committed  to  a 
program  under  this  chapter  may  not  be 
used  to  consUtute  the  State's  share  of 
matcliing  amounts  required  by  another  pro- 
gram of  the  Oovemment. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shaU  approve  a  State 
recreational  boating  safety  program,  and 
the  program  is  eligible  to  receive  amounts 
authorized  to  be  expended  under  section 
13106  of  this  title,  if  the  program  includes— 

(Da  vessel  numbering  system  approved  or 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary  under  chapter 
133  of  this  title: 

(2)  a  cooperative  boating  safety  assistance 
program  with  the  Coast  Ouard  In  that 
SUte: 

(3)  sufficient  patrol  and  other  acUvity  to 
ensure  adequate  enforcement  of  applicable 
SUte  boating  safety  laws  and  regiUatlons; 
and 

(4)  an  adequate  SUte  boating  safety  edu- 
cation program. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  a  SUte 
recreational  txMitlng  facilities  improvement 
program,  and  the  program  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive amounts  authorized  to  l>e  expended 
under  section  13106  of  this  tlUe,  If  the  pro- 
gram includes— 

(Da  complete  description  of  recreaUonal 
boating  facility  improvement  projects  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  SUte;  and 

(2)  consulUtlon  with  SUte  officials  re- 
sponsible for  the  sUtewide  comprehensive 
outdoor  recreation  plan  required  by  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of 
1965  (16  U.S.C.  4601-4-4601-11)  and  for  any 
program  developed  under  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  of  1972  (16  UJS.C.  1451- 
1464). 

(e)  The  Secretary's  approval  under  this 
secUon  is  a  contractual  obligation  of  the 
Oovemment  for  the  payment  of  the  propor- 
tional sliare  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
program. 

(fKD  A  SUte  may  submit  a  combined  pro- 
gram to  the  Secretary  for  the  improvement 
of  recreational  boating  safety  and  the  im- 
provement of  recreational  boating  facilities 
In  that  SUte.  The  Secretary  shall  approve 
the  program  if  it  contains  the  minimum  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  subsections  (c)  and 
(d)  of  this  section. 

(2)  Those  parts  of  the  combined  program 
of  a  SUte  that  are  designed  to  improve  rec- 
reational boating  safety  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive amounts  authorized  to  be  expended 
for  SUte  recreatlonsa  boating  safety  pro- 
grams under  section  13106  of  this  tlUe.  The 
Secretary's  approval  of  those  parts  Is  a  con- 
tractual obligation  of  the  Oovemment  for 


the  payment  of  the  proportional  share  of 
the  coat  of  carrying  out  the  State's  recre- 
ational boating  safety  program  under  this 
chapter. 

(3)  Those  parU  of  the  combined  program 
of  a  SUte  that  are  designed  to  improve  rec- 
reational boating  facilities  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive amounts  authorized  to  be  expended 
for  SUte  recreational  boating  facilities  Im- 
provement programs  under  section  13106  of 
this  title.  The  Secretary's  approval  of  those 
parts  is  a  contractual  obligaUon  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  payment  of  the  proportion- 
al share  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the 
SUte's  recreational  boating  facilities  pro- 
gram under  tills  chapter. 

i  13103.  AUocatlons 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  amounts 
available  for  allocation  and  distribuUon 
under  this  chapter  for  SUte  and  recreaUon- 
al boating  safety  programs  as  follows: 

(1)  One-third  shall  be  allocated  equally 
each  fiscal  year  sunong  eligible  SUtes. 

(2)  One-third  shall  oe  allocated  among  eli- 
gible SUtes  that  maintain  a  SUte  vessel 
numbering  system  approved  under  chapter 
123  of  this  title  so  that  the  amount  allocat- 
ed each  fiscal  year  to  each  eligible  SUte  will 
be  In  the  same  ratio  as  the  number  of  ves- 
sels numbered  in  that  SUte  bears  to  the 
number  of  vessels  numbered  in  all  eligible 
SUtes. 

(3)  One-third  shall  be  allocated  so  that 
the  amount  allocated  each  fiscal  year  to 
each  eligible  SUte  will  be  In  the  same  ratio 
as  the  amount  of  SUte  amounts  expended 
or  obligated  by  the  SUte  for  the  SUte  rec- 
reational boating  safety  program  during  the 
prior  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  total  SUte 
amounts  expended  or  obligated  during  that 
fiscal  year  by  all  eligible  SUtes  for  SUte 
recreational  boating  safety  programs. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  the 
amounte  available  for  allocation  and  distri- 
bution under  this  chapter  for  SUte  recre- 
ational boating  facilities  improvement  pro- 
grams as  follows: 

(1)  One-third  shall  be  allocated  equally 
each  fiscal  year  among  eligible  SUtes. 

(2)  One-third  shall  be  allocated  so  that 
the  amount  allocated  each  fiscal  year  to 
each  eligible  SUte  will  be  in  the  same  ratio 
as  the  number  of  vessels  numbered  In  that 
SUte  bears  to  the  number  of  vessels  num- 
bered in  aU  eligible  SUtes. 

(3)  One-third  shall  be  allocated  so  that 
the  amount  allocated  each  fiscal  year  to 
each  eligible  SUte  shall  be  in  the  same  raUo 
as  the  SUte  amounts  expended  or  obligated 
by  the  SUte  for  a  recreational  boating  fa- 
cilities improvement  program  approved 
under  this  chapter  during  the  prior  fiscal 
year  bears  to  the  total  SUte  amounts  ex- 
pended or  obligated  during  that  fiscal  year 
by  all  eligible  SUtes  for  recreational  boat- 
ing facilities  improvement  programs. 

(c)  The  amount  received  by  a  SUte  under 
this  section  in  a  fiscal  year  may  be  not  more 
than  one-half  of  the  total  cost  Incurred  by 
that  SUte  in  developing,  carrying  out,  and 
financing  that  SUte's  recreational  boating 
safety  and  facilities  improvement  program 
in  that  fiscal  year. 

(d)  An  allocation  or  distribution  of 
amounU  under  this  section  may  not  be 
made  to  a  SUte  to  maintain  boating  facili- 
ties under  that  SUte's  approved  recreation- 
al boating  safety  euid  facilities  improvement 
program. 

(e)  The  Secretary  may  allocate  not  more 
than  5  percent  of  the  amounts  available  for 
allocation  and  distribution  in  a  fiscal  year 
for  national  boating  safety  activities  of  na- 


Uonal   nonprofit    public   service   organiza- 
tions. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  expend  from  the 
amounU  available  for  allocation  and  distri- 
bution In  a  fiscal  year  those  amounU  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  ctiapter.  However,  the 
amounts  expended  in  a  fiscal  year  to  carry 
out  ttiis  ctiapter  may  t>e  not  more  ttian 
$260,000  or  3  percent  of  the  amounts  avail- 
able for  allocation  and  distribution  in  ttiat 
fiscal  year,  wtiichever  is  greater. 

i  13104.  Availability  of  aUocations 

(a)  Amounts  allocated  to  a  SUte  stiall  t>e 
avidlable  for  obligation  by  ttiat  SUte  for  a 
period  of  3  years  after  the  date  of  alloca- 
tion. Amounts  unobligated  by  the  SUte  at 
the  end  of  the  3  years  sliall  be  withdrawn 
by  the  Secretary  and  shall  be  available  with 
other  amounU  to  be  allocated  by  the  Secre- 
tary during  that  fiscal  year. 

(b)  AmounU  available  to  the  Secretary 
ttiat  tiave  not  l>een  allocated  at  the  end  of  a 
fiscal  year  shall  l>e  carried  forward  as  part 
of  the  total  allocation  of  amounU  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  ttiat  may  l>e  expended 
under  this  chapter. 

f  13105.  CompuUtlon  decisions  about  SUte 
amounU  expended 

(a)  Consistent  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  the  compuUtion  by  a 
SUte  of  amounts  expended  or  obligated  for 
the  SUte  recreational  t>oating  safety  and  fa- 
cilities Improvement  program  stiall  In- 
clude— 

(1)  the  acquisition,  maintenance,  and  op- 
erating costs  of  land  facilities,  equipment, 
and  supplies: 

(2)  personnel  salaries  and  reimbursable 
expenses; 

(3)  the  cosU  of  training  personnel; 

(4)  public  t>oat  safety  education; 

(5)  the  coste  of  carrying  out  the  program: 
and 

(6)  other  expenses  ttiat  the  Secretary  con- 
siders appropriate. 

(b)  The  Secretary  stiall  decide  an  issue 
arising  out  of  the  compuUtion  made  under 
subsection  (a)  of  ttiis  section. 

{  13106.  SUte   recreational   tXMiting   safety 
and  facilities  improvement  spending 

(a)  To  provide  financial  assistance  for 
SUte  recreational  t>oatlng  safety  and  facili- 
ties Improvement  programs,  the  Secretary 
may  expend,  subject  to  amounU  provided  in 
appropriations  laws  for  liquidating  contract 
authority,  an  amount  equal  to  the  revenues 
accruing  each  fiscal  year  from  the  taxes 
under  section  4041(b)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  4041(b))  from 
special  motor  fuels  used  as  fuel  in  motor 
txMtU  and  under  section  4081  of  that  Code 
(26  U.S.C.  4081)  from  gasoline  used  as  fuel 
in  motor  t>oaU. 

(b)  Of  the  amounte  available  for  alloca- 
tions and  distribuUon  for  recreaUonal  t>oat- 
ing  safety  and  facilities  improvement  pro- 
grams, one-ttilrd  shall  t)e  allocated  for  recre- 
ational Ixwting  safety  programs  and  two- 
thirds  stiall  be  allocated  for  recreational 
IXMiting  facilities  Improvement  programs. 

(c)  Amounts  authorized  to  be  expended 
for  SUte  recreational  and  boating  safety  im- 
provement programs  remain  available  until 
expended  and  are  deemed  to  have  been  ex- 
pended only  if  an  amount  equal  to  the  total 
amounte  authorized  to  be  expended  under 
ttiis  section  for  the  fiscal  year  in  question 
and  all  prior  fiscal  years  have  been  obligat- 
ed. Amounte  previously  obligated  but  re- 
leased by  payment  of  a  final  voucher  or 
modification  of  a  program  acceptance  shall 
be  credited  to  the  t>alance  of  unobligated 


funds  and  stiall  tw  immediately  available  for 
expenditure. 

1 13107.  National  Recreational  Boating 
Safety  and  Facilities  Improvement  Fund 
There  Is  established  in  the  Treasury  a  sep- 
arate fund  known  as  the  National  Recre- 
ational Boating  Safety  and  Facilities  Im- 
provement Fund  consisting  of  amounte  p«Ud 
into  It  as  provided  in  section  209(f)(5)  of  the 
Highway  Revenue  Act  of  1956.  Amounte  in 
the  Fund  are  available  for  making  expendi- 
tures as  provided  in  section  13106  of  this 
Utie. 

S 13108.  Computing  amounte  allocated  to 
SUtes  and  SUte  records  requiremente 

(a)  Amounte  allocated  and  distributed 
under  section  13103  of  this  title  shall  be 
computed  and  paid  to  the  SUtes  as  follows: 

(1)  During  the  last  quarter  of  a  fiscal  year 
and  on  the  basis  of  computations  made 
under  section  13105  of  ttiis  title  and  submit- 
ted by  the  SUtes,  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine the  percentage  of  the  amounte  avail- 
able for  the  next  fiscal  year  to  which  each 
eligible  SUte  is  enUUed. 

(2)  Notice  of  the  percentage  and  of  the 
dollar  amount,  if  it  can  be  determined,  for 
each  SUte  shall  l>e  provided  to  the  SUtes  at 
the  earliest  practicable  time. 

(3)  If  the  Secretary  determines  ttiat  an 
amount  made  available  to  a  SUte  for  a  prior 
fiscal  year  Is  greater  or  less  than  the 
amount  that  should  tiave  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  StJite  for  the  prior  fiscal  year, 
l>ecau8e  of  later  or  more  accurate  SUte  ex- 
penditure information,  the  amount  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  may  he  increased  or  de- 
creased by  the  appropriate  amount. 

(b)  The  Secretary  stiall  schedule  the  pay- 
ment of  amounte,  consistent  with  the  pro- 
gram purposes  and  applicable  regulaUons 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
to  minimize  the  time  elapsing  between  the 
transfer  of  amounte  from  the  Treasury  and 
the  subsequent  disbursement  of  the 
amounte  by  a  SUte. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  notify  a  SUte  au- 
thority or  agency  that  further  paymente 
will  t>e  made  to  the  SUte  only  when  the 
program  complies  with  the  prescribed  stand- 
ards or  a  failure  to  comply  substantiaUy 
with  standards  is  corrected  if  the  Secretary, 
after  reasonable  notice  to  the  designated 
SUte  authority  or  agency,  finds  that— 

(1)  the  SUte  recreational  boating  safety 
and  facilities  improvement  program  submit- 
ted by  the  SUte  and  accepted  by  the  Secre- 
tary has  l>een  so  changed  ttiat  It  no  longer 
complies  with  this  chapter  or  standards  pre- 
scribed by  regulations;  or 

(2)  in  carrying  out  the  SUte  recreational 
t>oating  safety  and  facilities  Improvement 
program,  there  tias  been  a  failure  to  comply 
sulMtantially  with  the  standards  prescrit>ed 
by  regulations. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  ac- 
counting, budgeting,  and  other  fiscal  proce- 
dures that  are  necessary  and  reasonable  to 
carry  out  this  section  properly  and  efficient- 
ly. Records  related  to  amounte  allocated 
under  ttils  chapter  shall  be  made  available 
to  the  SecretaiV  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  conduct  audlte. 

{  13109.  ConsulUtlon.  cooperation,  and  reg- 
ulation 

(a)  In  carrying  out  responsibilities  under 
tills  ctiapter,  the  Secretary  may  consult 
with  SUte  and  local  govemmente,  public 
and  private  agencies,  organizations  and  com- 
mittees, private  industry,  and  other  persons 
having  an  interest  In  tx>atlng  safety  and  fa- 
cilities improvement. 


(b)  The  Secretary  may  advise,  assist,  and 
cooperate  with  the  SUtes  and  other  inter- 
ested public  and  private  agencies  in  plan- 
ning, developing,  and  carrying  out  l>oatiiig 
safety  and  facilities  improvement  programs. 
Actiiig  under  section  141  of  UUe  14,  the  Sec- 
retary stiall  ensure  the  fullest  cooperation 
between  the  SUte  and  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment authorities  in  promoting  boating 
safety  by  making  agreemente  and  other  ar- 
rangemente  with  the  SUte  when  possible. 
Subject  to  ctiapter  23  of  title  14,  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  available,  on  request  of  a 
SUte,  the  services  of  memtiers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary  to  assist  the  SUte  in  pro- 
moting Ixtating  safety  on  SUte  waters. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions to  carry  out  ttiis  ctiapter. 

i  13110.  National  Boating  Safety  Advisory 
Council 

(a)  The  Secretary  shall  esUblish  a  Nation- 
al Boating  Safety  Advisory  Council.  The 
Council  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  21 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  whom 
the  Secretarj'  considers  to  tiave  a  particular 
expertise,  knowledge,  and  experience  in 
boating  safety. 

(bKD  Insofar  as  practical  and  to  ensure 
balanced  represenUtion,  the  Secretary  stiall 
appoint  members  equally  f  rom- 

(A)  SUte  officials  responsible  for  State 
boating  safety  programs: 

(B)  recreational  vessel  and  aaooiAaXeA 
equipment  manufacturers:  and 

(C)  IxMting  organizations  and  members  of 
the  general  public. 

(2)  Additional  Individuals  from  the 
sources  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  ttiis 
sul>section  may  be  appointed  to  panels  of 
the  Council  to  assist  the  Council  in  perform- 
ing Ite  duties. 

(3)  At  least  once  a  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter soliciting  nominations  for  memberstiip 
on  the  CouncU. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  consulUtlon  re- 
quired by  section  4302  of  ttiis  title,  the  Sec- 
retary stiall  consult  with  the  C^uncU  on 
other  major  boating  safety  matters  related 
to  tills  ctiapter.  The  Council  may  make 
available  to  Congress  information,  advice, 
and  recommendations  that  the  Council  is 
authorized  to  give  to  the  Secretary. 

(d)  When  attending  meetings  of  the  Coun- 
cil, a  member  of  the  CouncU  or  a  panel  may 
tie  paid  at  a  rate  not  more  than  ttie  rate  for 
GS--18.  When  serving  away  from  home  or 
regular  place  of  business,  the  memt>er  may 
be  allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per 
diem  In  lieu  of  sutjsistence  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5  for  individuals  em- 
ployed Intermittently  In  the  Government 
service.  A  payment  under  tills  section  does 
not  make  a  memt>er  of  the  Council  an  em- 
ployee or  official  of  the  United  SUtes  Gov- 
ernment for  any  purpose. 

[Past  J— Rbsehvkd  for  AoiOAstnimKirT  or 
VbssclsI 

ItlSCELLAinBOOS  PROVISIOITS 

Skc.  2.  (a)  Laws  effective  after  Deceml>er 
31,  1982,  that  are  inconsistent  with  ttiis  Act 
supersede  this  Act  to  the  extent  of  the  in- 
consistency. 

(b)  A  reference  to  a  law  replaced  by  tliis 
Act,  Including  a  reference  in  a  regulation, 
order,  or  other  law,  is  deemed  to  refer  to  the 
corresponding  provision  of  this  Act. 

(c)  An  order,  rule,  or  regulation  in  effect 
under  a  law  replaced  by  this  Act  continues 
in  effect  under  the  corresponding  provision 
of  tills  Act  until  repealed,  amended,  or  su- 
perseded. 
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(d)  An  action  taken  or  an  otfenae  commit- 
ted under  a  law  replaced  by  thia  Act  Is 
tififn*"*  to  bave  been  taken  or  ommnltted 
under  the  eorreapondlng  provlakm  of  thla 
Act. 

(e)  An  Inference  of  ledslatlve  oonstniction 
to  not  to  be  drawn  by  reaaon  of  the  caption 
or  catch  line  of  a  provlalon  enacted  by  this 
Act 

(f)  If  a  provlalon  enacted  by  this  Act  is 
held  Invalid,  all  valid  provisions  that  are 
severable  from  the  invalid  luwislon  remain 
in  effect  If  a  provision  of  this  Act  is  held  in- 
valid In  one  or  more  of  Its  applications,  the 
provWon  remains  in  eKeet  in  all  valid  appli- 
eatfcXM  that  are  severable  fran  the  invalid 
applkatkip  or  applications, 

(g)  Part  B  of  subtitle  n  and  sections  73M 
and  TSM  of  title  46  (as  oiacted  by  section  1 
of  this  Act),  related  to  sailing  school  vessels 
(as  defined  In  section  3101(18)  of  title  46.  as 
enacted  1^  sectkm  1  of  this  Act),  take  effect 
Aprfl  IS,  1984.  or  when  regulations  for  sail- 
ing school  vessels  under  part  B  are  effective, 
whlchevo'  is  eariier. 


Sk.  S.  (a)  The  repeal  of  a  law  by  this  Act 
may  not  be  craistnied  as  a  legislative  impli- 
cation that  the  provision  was  or  was  not  in 
effect  before  its  repeat 

(b)  The  Uws  specified  in  the  following 
schedule  are  repealed,  except  for  rights  and 
duties  that  matured,  penalties  that  were  in- 
curred, and  proceedings  that  were  begun, 
bef  we  the  date  of  enactmmt  of  this  Act 
and  except  as  provided  by  section  2  of  this 
Act: 
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The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  revise,  consolidate,  and  enact 
certain  laws  related  to  vessels  and 
seamen  as  subtitle  n  of  title  46, 
United  States  Ckxle.  'Shipping*.". 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  UNIFORM 
CODE  OF  MILrrARY  JUSTICE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  C^en- 
dar  Order  No.  79.  S.  974. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  UUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  dei^  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  974)  to  amend  chapter  47  of  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code  (the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice),  to  Improve  the  quality 
and  efficiency  of  the  military  Justice 
system,  to  revise  the  laws  concerning  the 
review  of  courts-martial,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bilL 

AMXRDlIXirT  HO.  ISSS 

(Purpose:  To  modify  the  provisions  relating 
to  the  time  within  which  certain  matters 
may  be  sutnnitted  to  the  convening  au- 
thority after  sentence  has  been  adjudged 
in  courts-martial  cases) 
Itx.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf 

of    the    Senator    from    Iowa    (Mr. 

Jepsbk). 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  derk  read! 

as  foUows: 
The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stkvkiis), 

on    behalf    of    Mr.    Jkpsxr,    propoaes    an 

amendment  numbered  1226. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  <x)nsent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  beginning  with  line  8,  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  16  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(bXl)  Within  30  days  after  the  sentence 
of  a  general  court-martial  or  of  a  q>ecial 
'  court-martial  which  has  adjudged  a  bad-con- 
duct discharge  has  been  announced,  the  ac- 
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cused  may  aubmit  to  the  convening  author- 
ity matters  for  consideraUon  by  the  conven- 
ing authority  with  respect  to  the  findings 
and  the  sentence.  In  the  case  of  all  other 
special  court-martial,  the  accused  may  make 
such  a  submission  to  the  convening  author- 
ity within  20  days  after  the  sentence  is  an- 
nounced. In  the  case  of  all  summary  courts- 
martial  the  accused  may  make  such  a  sub- 
mission to  the  convenlitg  authority  within 
seven  days  after  the  sentence  is  announced. 
If  the  accused  shows  that  additional  time  is 
required  to  submit  such  matters,  the  con- 
vening authority  or  other  person  taking 
action  under  this  section,  for  good  cause, 
may  extend  the  period— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  general  court-martial 
or  a  special  court-martial  which  has  ad- 
Judged  a  bad-conduct  discharge,  for  not 
more  than  an  additional  30  days;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  all  other  courts-mar- 
tial, for  not  more  than  an  additional  10 
days. 

"(2)  in  a  summary  court-martial  case  the 
accused  shall  be  promptly  provided  a  copy 
of  the  record  of  trial  for  use  in  preparing  a 
submission  authorized  by  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  In  no  event  shall  the  accused  in  any 
general  or  special  court-martial  case  have 
less  than  a  seven-day  period  after  the  day 
on  which  a  copy  of  the  authenticated  record 
of  trial  has  been  given  to  him  within  which 
to  make  a  submission  under  paragraph  (1). 
The  convening  authority  or  other  person 
taking  action  on  the  case,  for  good  cause, 
may  extend  this  period  for  up  to  an  addi- 
tional 10  days. 

"(4)  The  accused  may  waive  his  right  to 
make  a  submission  to  the  convening  author- 
ity imder  paragraph  <  1 ).  Such  a  waiver  must 
be  made  In  writing  and  may  not  be  revoked. 
For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (cK2).  the 
time  within  which  the  accused  may  make  a 
submission  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  expired  upon  the  submis- 
sion of  such  a  waiver  to  the  convening  au- 
thority.". 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Is  based  on  concerns  offi- 
cially expressed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee since  S.  974  was  reported  by 
that  committee.  The  amendment  is  to 
section  5(a)  of  the  bill,  the  section 
which  completely  revises  Article  60  of 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice 
(UCMJ).  The  Department  expressed 
concern  that  article  60(b)  as  report- 
ed—which provides  a  30-day  statutory 
period  for  the  accused  to  make  a  post- 
trial  submission  to  the  convening  au- 
thority—could engender  unnecessary 
delay  of  expeditious  post-trial  action 
In  simpler  cases.  More  specifically,  the 
Department  felt  that  in  cases  where 
the  sentence  generally  contains  little 
or  no  confinement— for  example,  sam- 
mary  courts-martial;  the  accused 
would  have  ample  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare a  thorough  post-trial  submission 
to  the  convening  authority  in  some 
reasonable  period  of  time  less  than  30 
days.  In  such  cases,  the  Department 
stated  in  their  letter  to  the  committee 
"a  delay  of  30  days  would  lessen  the 
effect  of  the  corrective  and  deterrent 
purposes  of  the  sentence." 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  staff 
has  very  careftilly  reviewed  and  con- 
sidered   the    Department's    observa- 


tions, agrees  at  least  in  the  greater 
part  with  the  concerns  expressed  and 
has  recommended  the  amendment 
now  before  the  Senate.  I  understand 
the  amendment  has  been  discussed 
with  the  ranlclng  minority  member  of 
the  Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcom- 
mittee and  that  he  supports  the 
amendment.  I  also  imderstand  that 
the  offices  of  all  the  other  minority 
members  of  the  committee  have  been 
apprised  of  the  amendment  and  no  ob- 
jections have  been  interposed.  With 
that  bacliground,  let  me  briefly  ex- 
plain the  amendment. 

First,  the  amendment  would  revise 
article  60(b),  as  reported,  to  provide 
three  different  statutory  time  periods 
in  which  the  accused  may  submit 
matter  for  the  convening  authority  to 
consider  in  exercising  his  discretion  as 
to  the  findings  and  sentence.  The  time 
periods  vary  depending  on  the  serious- 
ness of  the  case.  Under  the  amend- 
ment the  30-day  period  recommended 
by  the  committee  in  the  reported  blU 
is  retained  for  the  most  serious  cases- 
general  courts-martial  and  special 
courts-martial  in  which  a  bad  conduct 
discharge  is  adjudged.  In  other  special 
courts-martial  the  accused  will  have  20 
days.  In  siunmary  courts-martial,  the 
accused  will  have  7  days. 

In  most  cases,  the  matter  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  convening  authority  will 
have  been  previously  gathered  and  al- 
ready submitted  to  the  court-martial 
during  the  trail,  particularly  during 
the  sentencing  proceeding.  Thus.  In 
many  cases,  it  can  be  exi}ected  that  a 
submission  to  the  convening  authority 
will  be  made  soon  after  the  trail.  The 
statutory  time  periods  contained  in 
the  amendment  provide  sufficient 
leeway  to  account  for  the  events  that 
might  delay  such  an  immediate  sub- 
mission. These  time  limits  have  been 
designed  to  provide  the  accused  with 
adequate  time  in  which  to  thoroughly 
prepare  and  make  a  submission.  But, 
as  in  the  reported  bill,  the  amendment 
recognizes  that  there  may  be  circum- 
stances in  which  special  factors  pre- 
clude submission  within  the  statutory 
time  period.  Thus,  the  amendment 
also  authorizes  the  convening  author- 
ity or  other  person  taking  action  on 
the  case  to  extend  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  submission  for  specific  time 
periods  upon  a  showing  of  good  cause. 
In  the  case  of  a  general  court-martial 
or  a  special  court-martial  which  has 
adjudged  a  bad  conduct  discharge,  the 
extension  could  be  for  not  more  than 
an  additional  20  days;  in  the  case  of  all 
other  courts-martial,  for  not  more 
than  an  additional  10  days.  What  con- 
stitutes good  cause  is  left  to  the  soimd 
discretion  of  the  convening  authority 
or  other  person  taking  action  on  the 
case,  but  generally  speaking  it  could 
encompass  the  need  for  an  extension 
to  deal  with  special  circumstances, 
such  as  unavailability  of  counsel  due 
to  illness,  emergency  leave,  or  other 


required  absence,  or  other  special  fac- 
tors, such  as  Involvement  of  counsel  In 
another  case  of  unusual  complexity  or 
an  unusually  heavy  caseload.  I  would 
not  expect  the  term  "good  cause"  gen- 
erally to  include  the  need  to  tend  to 
other  routine,  ongoing  responsibilities 
such  as  the  normal  caseload  within  a 
Jurisdiction.  Requests  for  extension 
would  be  brought  to  the  convening  au- 
thority as  soon  as  the  counsel  per- 
ceives a  problem  In  meeting  the 
normal  deadline,  and  would  briefly 
specify  the  basis  for  the  delay  and  the 
number  of  days  requested. 

Second,  the  amendment  would 
insure  that  if  the  accused  desires  to 
use  the  record  of  trial  in  preparing  a 
submission  to  the  convening  author- 
ity, even  in  the  simplest  of  cases,  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  The 
amendment  requires  that  the  record 
In  a  summairy  court-martial  be 
promptly  provided  to  the  accused.  The 
summarized  record  in  these  cases  is 
generally  so  brief  that  it  should  be 
provided  within  a  day  or  two.  The  stat- 
utory time  limit  prescribed  for  the  ac- 
cused to  make  a  submission  to  the  con- 
vening authority,  with  the  opportuni- 
ty for  a  10-day  extension,  should  pro- 
vide ample  opportunity  for  the  ac- 
cused to  review  this  record  and  make 
any  submission  desired.  In  the  case  of 
general  and  special  courts-martial,  the 
accused  would  be  given  no  less  than  a 
7-day  period  after  the  day  on  which  a 
copy  of  the  authenticated  record  of 
trial  has  been  given  to  him  to  make  an 
article  60(b)  submission  to  the.conven- 
ing  authority.  Upon  a  showing  of  good 
cause,  this  time  period  may  be  ex- 
tended for  up  to  10  additional  days.  I 
would  expect  the  term  "good  cause" 
generally  to  be  applied  in  the  same 
sense  as  I  described  earlier. 

In  its  report  on  S.  974,  the  commit- 
tee recognized  that  the  record  of  trial 
could  be  an  important  tool  for  many 
accused  in  the  preparation  of  a  post- 
trial  submission  to  the  convening  au- 
thority. Therefore,  the  committee  had 
required  that  the  accused  be  able  to 
gain  timely  access  to  the  record  and 
would  not  be  penalized  in  terms  of 
time  if  there  was  some  delay  In  getting 
that  document  to  him.  The  amend- 
ment will  carry  this  principle  into  the 
UCMJ.  This  minimum  time  period  to 
review  the  record  is  not  expected  to 
delay  expeditious  convening  authority 
action  on  courts-martial.  In  the  most 
serious  cases,  where  there  might  be  a 
potential  for  delay,  the  bill  as  reported 
requires  that  the  record  of  trial  be 
provided  to  the  staff  Judge  advocate  or 
legal  officer  to  be  used  in  preparing 
the  post-trial  recommendation  which 
is  a  precondition  to  convening  author- 
ity action.  Therefore,  the  Impetus  al- 
ready is  on  the  Government  to 
promptly  prepare  the  record  in  those 
cases. 


Third,  and  finally,  the  amendment 
would  permit  the  accused  to  make  a 
knowing,  voluntary  written  waiver  of 
his  right  to  make  a  submission  to  the 
convening  authority  under  article 
60(b).  The  filing  of  such  a  waiver 
would  permit  the  convening  authority 
to  act  on  the  case,  assuming  all  other 
prerequisites  to  such  action  have  been 
satisfied.  More  specifically,  the  waiver 
would  not  affect  the  requirement  for  a 
staff  Judge  advocate  recommendation 
or  the  right  of  the  accused  to  respond 
to  such  a  recommendation  under  arti- 
cle 60(d). 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  amend- 
ment will  help  meet  the  legitimate 
concerns  about  the  potential  for  delay 
expressed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. At  the  same  time,  it  will  provide 
the  accused  ample  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare a  thorough  submission  to  the 
convening  authority  if  the  accused 
chooses  to  do  so.  Therefore,  I  strongly 
recommend  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1226)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  974,  the  Military  Justice 
Act  of  1983.  After  many  months  of  in- 
tense research,  hearings,  and  debate, 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
March  22,  1983,  voted  16  to  0  to  report 
the  Military  Justice  Act  of  1983  to  the 
full  Senate  for  its  consideration. 

I  wish  to  begin  by  stating  that  in  my 
view  the  military  Justice  system,  as  es- 
tablished by  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice  in  1950.  has  proven  to 
have  been  a  sound  framework  for  the 
administration  of  Justice  and  discipline 
in  our  Armed  Forces.  There  is  always, 
as  in  any  sjrstem  of  Justice,  the  need 
for  review  and  periodic  adjustment. 
This  Is  especially  true  with  an  evolu- 
tionary statute,  such  as  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Billitary  Justice. 

Using  S.  2521,  which  was  introduced 
during  the  97th  Congress,  as  its  start- 
ing point,  the  subcommittee  members 
and  staff  conducted  an  exhaustive 
review  of  the  military  Justice  system. 
Visits  to  military  installations  were 
made  to  assess  the  operation  of  the 
system  and  to  solicit  the  views  and  rec- 
ommendations of  operational  com- 
manders, staff  Judge  advocates,  and 
military  trial  lawyers.  In  the  course  of 
its  deliberations,  the  subcommittee  re- 
ceived briefings  and  heard  testimony 
from  military  justice  experts  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  appellate 
Judiciary,  representatives  of  the  pri- 
vate bar  and  other  concerned  organi- 
zations interested  in.  and  knowledgea- 
ble about,  military  law. 

The  legislation  before  you  is  the 
result  of  this  very  thorough  review  of 
the  code  and  the  disciplinary  system  it 
embodies. 

Each  item  in  the  bill  is  intended  to 
respond  to  a  specific  problem  or  to  ad- 
dress identified  areas  where  efficien- 
cies might  be  obtained  in  a  fashion 
that  would  not  adversely  Impact  the 


fairness  of  the  system.  In  the  final 
analysis,  the  committee  believes  Its 
recommendations  will  maint*ln  the  es- 
sential balance  between  the  need  for 
an  effective  and  efficient  system  of 
military  discipline  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  important  goal  of  preserving 
the  fundamental  rights  of  a  defendant 
in  any  sjrstem  of  criminal  Justice  on 
the  other. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  briefly 
highlight  the  major  provisions  of  S. 
974. 

RKFBtRAL  OF  GHAHCKS 

Current  law  requires  the  convening 
Authority,  a  layman,  to  assess  the  le- 
gality of  prospective  general  courts- 
martial. 

The  bill  would  require  these  judg- 
ments to  be  made  by  the  staff  judge 
advocate  to  relieve  commanders  of  po- 
tentially burdensome  tasks  while  fully 
protecting  the  rights  of  the  accused. 
The  commander  retains  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  deciding  whether  a 
case  should  go  to  a  general  court-mar- 
tial. 

DKSICNATION  OP  COUKT-MABTIAI.  FKRSOIIIIXL 

Under  current  case  law,  there  is 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  conven- 
ing authority  may  delegate  the  au- 
thority to  excuse  court  members  prior 
to  trial.  Moreover,  the  convening  au- 
thority is  required  personally  to  detail 
and  approve  substitutions  of  the  mili- 
tary judge  and  counsel,  even  though 
the  practical  responsibility  for  the  as- 
signment of  such  personnel  is  exer- 
cised through  legal  channels. 

The  bill  permits  the  convening  au- 
thority to  delegate  the  power  to 
exctise  members,  and  authorizes  the 
military  Judge  to  excuse  members  for 
good  cause  after  the  court-martial  has 
been  assembled.  Also,  the  bill  elimi- 
nates the  requirement  that  the  con- 
vening authority  personally  detail 
counsel  and  Judges;  instead,  they  will 
be  detailed  under  rules  governing  the 
assignment  of  legal  personnel  to  be 
issued  by  the  service  secretaries. 

POST-TRIAL  RKVIKW 

Under  current  law,  the  convening 
authority  makes  a  legal  review  of  the 
proceedings,  which  may  involve  ex- 
tremely complicated  i^pellate  issues. 

The  bill  retains  the  requirement 
that  the  convening  authority  act  on 
the  case,  but  emphasizes  that  this  role 
primarily  involves  a  determination  as 
to  whether  the  findings  or  sentence 
should  be  modified  as  a  matter  of  com- 
mand prerogative  (for  example,  as  a 
matter  of  clemency)  rather  than  as  a 
resiilt  of  formal  appellate  review. 

APPELLATE  JURISDICTION 

Under  current  law,  every  case  involv- 
ing a  punitive  discharge  or  confine- 
ment for  1  year  or  more  is  submitted 
to  the  Courts  of  Military  Review  for 
appellate  review.  In  addition,  all  other 
general  courts-martial  in  which  there 
has  been  a  conviction  are  automatical- 
ly reviewed  in  the  office  of  the  Judge 


Advocate  Oeneral.  These  reviews 
occur  regardless  of  whether  the  ac- 
cused wishes  to  appeal,  even  when 
trial  defense  counsel,  or  appellate  de- 
fense counsel,  and  the  accused  all  de- 
termine that  there  are  no  issues  of  law 
to  submit  on  review. 

The  bill  permits  the  accused  to 
waive  or  withdraw  an  iu)peal  to  the 
Court  of  Military  Review  (except  in 
death  penalty  cases)  or  review  in  the 
office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  General. 
It  also  ends  special  treatment  of  flag 
and  general  officer  cases. 

nrrKKLOCITTOKT  AFFSaL 

Under  Federal  civilian  law,  an  inter- 
locutory ruling  by  the  trial  Judge  that 
excludes  certain  evidence  or  otherwise 
results  in  riigmimi^i  of  charges  general-  . 
ly  is  subject  to  review  at  the  request  of 
the  Government.  This  is  not  available 
in  military  law,  and  results  in  dismis- 
sal of  charges  without  apellate 
review. 

The  bill  permits  Interlocutory 
appeal  by  the  Government  under 
standards  similar  to  those  applicable 
in  Federal  civilian  law  under  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  section  3731. 

SIJPKXICX  COURT  REVIEW 

At  present,  there  is  no  authority  for 
either  the  Government  qr  the  accused 
to  seek  Supreme  Court  review  of  deci- 
sions by  the  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals. The  accused  may  attempt  to 
moimt  a  collateral  attack  at  his  own 
expense,  a  costly  and  difficult  venture 
in  view  of  the  limited  grounds  for  col- 
lateral review;  the  Government  has  no 
Judicial  recourse  from  adverse  deci- 
sions. There  is  no  other  major  Federal 
judicial  body  whose  decisions  are  simi- 
larly insulated  from  Superme  Court 
review. 

The  bUl  for  the  first  time  in  history 
authorizes  the  military  counsel  and 
the  Government  to  petition  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  review  decisions  of  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals  through  dis- 
cretionary writs  of  certiorari  The  con- 
cept of  Supreme  Court  review  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  House  of  Dele- 
gates of  the  American  Bar  Association, 
the  committee  on  military  justice  and 
military  law  of  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  C^ty  of  New  York,  and  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  It  was 
approved  without  dissent  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  96th 
Congress,  but  the  session  ended  prior 
to  formal  Senate  consideration.  In 
view  of  current  concerns  about  the  Su- 
preme Court's  docket,  the  legislation 
has  been  drafted  in  a  marmer  that  wlU 
limit  the  number  of  cases  subject  to 
direct  Court  review.  Cases  in  which 
the  court  of  Military  Appeals  declined 
to  grant  a  petition  for  review  are  ex- 
cluded, and  the  Supreme  Court  wiU 
have  complete  discretion  to  refuse  to 
grant  petitions  for  writs  of  certiorari 
Control  over  Government  petitions 
will  be  endorsed  by  the  Department  of 
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Justice  as  well  as  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

FUlilTlfl  ASnCU  OH  COimOLLKD  BUBSTAlfCIS 

Abuse  of  controlled  substances  is 
one  of  the  most  significant  potential 
cUaciplinary  problems  facbig  the 
Armed  Forces.  In  contrast  to  other  of- 
foiaes,  however,  criminal  use  of  drugs 
is  not  the  subject  of  a  special  punitive 
article  in  the  Uniform  Code  Military 
Justice. 

The  bill  corrects  this  deficiency  by 
establishing  a  specific  punitive  article 
proscribing  drug  abuse  offenses. 

COiatUSIOR  OR  MnJTAHT  JUSTICI  ISSUIS 

There  were  several  proposals  in  S. 
2521  which  produced  mixed  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee.  The  most 
controversial  of  these  was  a  provision 
to  give  military  Judges  the  exclusive 
sentencing  authority  in  courts-martial, 
on  the  grounds  that  Judge  sentencing 
would  be  more  consistent  and  uniform. 
Currently,  if  an  individual  is  tried  by  a 
military  Jury,  the  defendant  is  also 
sentenced  by  that  jury.  In  the  Federal 
and  most  State  systems,  juries  have  no 
role  in  sentencing  in  noncapital  cases. 

A  second  major  proposal  contained 
in  S.  2521  was  to  expand  the  confine- 
ment sentencing  authority  of  the  spe- 
cial court-martial— currently  6 
months— to  up  to  1  year.  The  primary 
rationale  here  was  that:  First,  1  year  is 
the  traditional  dividing  line  between 
misdemeanors  and  felonies  in  the  civil- 
ian system;  and  second,  because  of  the 
limits  on  special  court-martial  punish- 
ment authority,  cases  were  being  un- 
necessarily referred  to  general  courts- 
martiaL 

The  biU  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  establish  a  seven-member 
commission,  including  three  members 
of  the  public,  to  study  and  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  Judge 
sentencing  and  special  court-martial 
issues.  The  commission  also  will  con- 
sider whether  military  judges  should 
be  tenured  and  should  have  the  power 
to  suspend  sentences,  like  civilian 
Judges. 

During  the  subcommittee  matlcup  on 
this  legislation  the  Members  present 
decided  to  delete  the  provision  of  the 
bill  regarding  the  establishment  of  a 
retirement  program  similar  to  the  arti- 
cle I  tax  court  for  the  judges  of  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  importance  of  establishing 
an  appropriate  retirement  program  for 
the  court  with  interested  members  and 
shall  consider  incorporating  a  revised 
retirement  program  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  I  ex- 
press my  sincere  appreciation  to  the 
subcommittee  coiuisel  and  staff  for 
the  long,  hard  work  they  devoted  to 
this  legUation. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
support  passage  of  S.  974,  the  Military 
Justice  Act  of  1983. 


This  biU  represents  the  first  major 
restructuring  of  the  Uniform  Code  of 
Military  Justice  since  1968  and  is  the 
result  of  a  great  deal  of  consideration 
by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  its  Subcommittee  on  Man- 
power and  Personnel.  I  want  to  com- 
mend our  subcommittee  chairman. 
Senator  Jkpseh,  for  his  leadership  in 
bringing  this  issue  before  the  Senate.  I 
also  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  majority  and  minority  staff 
members  who  have  worked  so  hard  to 
make  this  legislation  a  reality. 

I  believe  that  S.  974  represents  a 
good  balance  between  all  of  the  pro- 
posals and  recommendations  which 
were  brought  before  our  subcommit- 
tee. I  also  believe  that  It  will  stream- 
line the  military  Justice  system  while, 
at  the  same  time,  wiU  continue  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  accused  in  mili- 
tary justice  proceedings. 

BSr.  President,  the  military  Justice 
system  has  served  this  Nation  and  our 
Armed  Forces  well  over  the  years.  For 
this  reason.  I  believe  that  any  changes 
to  it  should  be  approached  with  great 
caution.  The  system  is  a  very  impor- 
tant component  of  the  ability  of  our 
military  leaders  to  carry  out  their  as- 
signed tasks.  We  must  protect  and 
strengthen  it.  In  my  view,  this  bill  ac- 
complishes that  goal.  In  composing  S. 
974,  we  reached  out  to  all  parties  who 
have  an  interest  in  military  justice 
matters  and  I  believe  we  have  accom- 
modated their  major  concerns.  In  sev- 
eral cases  where  consensus  could  not 
be  reached,  we  have  created  a  commis- 
sion to  study  certain  issues  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Senate  and 
House  Armed  Services  Committees.  I 
look  forward  to  receiving  the  commis- 
sion's findings  next  year  so  that  the 
remainder  of  these  questions  can  be 
dealt  with  at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  passage  of  the 
legislation  by  the  Senate  and  hope 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
act  swlftiy  so  that  these  changes  to 
the  military  justice  system  can  be  im- 
plemented.   

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.974 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatii>es    of  the    United   States   df 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLB;  RKFBtXHCB  TO  TBI  UHirORM 
CODK  OF  MILITART  JTI8TICX 

Srctior  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  u 
the  "Military  Justice  Act  of  1983". 

(b)  Whenever  In  this  Act  (except  in  sec- 
tions 10  and  11)  an  amendment  or  repeal  is 
expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or 
repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  provision,  the 
reference  shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  of  chapter  47  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code  (the  Uniform 
Code  of  Military  JusUce). 


DKriRrnoR  or  "jmoK  aovocatr" 


8bc.  3.  (a)  Clause  13  of  section  801  (article 
1(13))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(13)  'Judge  advocate'  means— 

"(A)  an  officer  of  the  Judge  Advocate 
Oeneral's  Corps  of  the  Army  or  the  Navy; 

"(B)  an  officer  of  the  Air  Force  or  the 
Marine  Corps  who  is  designated  as  a  Judge 
advocate:  or 

"(C)  an  officer  of  the  Coast  Ouard  who  is 
designated  as  a  law  specialist.". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  808(a) 
(article  6(a))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  Air  Force  and  law  specialists  of  the" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Air  Force, 
and". 

(c)  Section  815(e)  (article  15(e))  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  or  Marine  Corps,  or  a  law  specialist 
or  lawyer  of  the  Coast  Guard  or"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "or  a  lawyer  of  the". 

(d)  Section  327  (article  27)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (bXl).  by  strildng  out  "of 
the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  C^rps 
or  a  law  specialist  of  the  Coast  Guard,":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (cK3),  by  striking  out  ", 
or  a  law  specialist,". 

(e)  Section  842  (article  42)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "assistant"  before  "de- 
fense counsel "  in  the  first  and  third  sen- 
tences and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "assist- 
ant or  associate";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out ",  law  specialist,"  in  the 
first  and  third  sentences. 

(f)  Section  936(a)  (article  136(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (1),  by  striking  out  "of  the 
Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  clause  (2)  and  redesig- 
nating clauses  (3)  through  (7)  as  clauses  (2) 
through  (6),  respectively. 

MATTRRS  RRLATDfO  TO  THR  MnJTARY  JUDGS, 
COURSRL,  AMD  MRMBKBS  OF  THR  COtntT-MARTIAL 

Src.  3.  (a)  Section  818(1KB)  (article 
16(1X3))  is  amended  by  inserting  "orally  on 
the  record  or"  before  "In  writing". 

(b)  Section  825  (article  25)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(e)  Before  the  court  assembles  for  the 
trial  of  a  case,  the  convening  authority  may 
excuse  individual  court  members  from  par- 
ticipating in  the  case.  The  convening  au- 
thority may.  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  concerned,  delegate  his  au- 
thority under  this  subsection  to  the  staff 
Judge  advocate,  legal  officer,  or  other  princi- 
pal assistant  to  the  convening  authority.". 

(c)(1)  Section  826  (article  26)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  Under  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
concerned,  a  military  Judge  shall  be  detailed 
to  each  general  court-martial  and,  subject  to 
such  regulations,  may  be  detailed  to  any 
special  court-martial.  The  military  Judge 
shall  preside  over  each  open  session  of  the 
court-martial  to  which  he  has  been  de- 
tailed."; and 

(B)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c), 
by  striking  out  "The  military  Judge"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "unless"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "The  military  Judge  of  a  gen- 
eral court-martial  shall  be  designated  by  the 
Judge  Advocate  General,  or  his  designee,  of 
the  armed  force  In  which  the  military  Judge 
is  a  member  for  detaU  in  accordance  with 
the  regulations  prescribed  under  subsection 
(a).  Unless". 

(2KA)  Section  827(a)  (article  27(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 


"Under  regulations  of  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned, trial  counsel  and  defense  counsel 
ahaU  be  detailed  for  each  general  and  tpe- 
dal  court-martiaL  Such  regulations  shall 
also  provide  that  assistant  trial  counsel  and 
aaaistant  and  aaaodate  defense  oounael  may 
also  be  detaUed  to  such  oourts-martiaL". 

(B)  SecUon  827(a)  (article  27(a))  to  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "aaaistant"  before 
"defense  counsel"  In  the  second  sentence 
and  inaerUng  in  lieu  thereof  "aaatotant  or 


(d)  SecUon  829(a)  (arUde  29(a))  to  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "except  for"  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  period  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "unless  excused 
by  the  military  Judge  as  a  result  of  a  chal- 
lenge or  for  vtorHeal  disability  or  for  other 
good  cause,  or  by  order  of  the  convening  au- 
thority for  good  cause.". 

(eXl)  Section  838(bKe)  (article  38(bX6))  to 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  individual  empowered  to  detail 
counsel  under  section  827  of  thto  title  (arti- 
cle 27),  in  hto  sole  discretion,  may  detail  ad- 
ditional military  counsel  as  antotant  de- 
fense counsel  and.  If  the  accused  to  repre- 
sented by  military  counsel  of  hto  own  selec- 
tion under  paragraph  (3XB),  may  approve  a 
request  from  the  accused  that  military 
counsel  detaUed  under  paragraph  (3XA)  act 
as  associate  defense  counseL". 

(2)  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  838(b)  (article 
38(bX7))  to  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
first  sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 
"Such  definition  may  not  prescribe  any  11m- 
iUtlon  based  on  the  reasonable  availability 
of  counsel  solely  on  the  groimds  that  the 
counsel  selected  by  the  accused  to  from  an 
armed  force  other  than  the  one  of  which 
the  accused  to  a  member.". 

(3)  SecUon  838(c)  (arUcle  38(c))  to  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  In  any  court-martial  proceeding  re- 
sulting in  a  convicUon,  the  defense  counsel 
may  forward  for  attachment  to  the  record 
of  proceedings  a  brief  of  such  matters  as  he 
feels  should  be  considered  in  behalf  of  the 
accused  on  review  (including  any  objection 
to  the  contents  of  the  record  which  he  con- 
siders appropriate),  may  assist  the  accused 
in  the  submission  of  matters  under  secUon 
860  of  thto  tlUe  (article  60),  and  shaU,  sub- 
ject to  regulations  of  the  President,  perform 
other  acts  authorized  by  thto  chapter.". 

FRRIRIAI.  ADVICX  AHD  RRTRRRAL  OF  CRARGRS 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
834(a)  to  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
convening  authority  may  not  refer  a  speclfi- 
caUon  under  a  charge  to  a  general  court- 
martial  for  trial  unless  he  has  been  advised 
in  writing  by  the  staff  Judge  advocate  that— 

"(1)  the  specif icaUon  alleges  an  offense 
under  tfito  chapter, 

"(2)  the  qieclflcaUon  to  warranted  by  the 
evidence  indicated  in  the  report  of  invesUga- 
Uon.  if  any,  and 

"(3)  a  court-martial  would  have  Jurisdlc- 
Uon  over  the  accused  and  the  offense.". 

(b)  Section  834  (article  34)  to  further 
amended  by  redesignating  subsecUon  (b)  as 
subsecUon  (c)  and  inserting  after  subsection 
(a)  the  following  new  subsecUon  (b): 

"(b)  The  advice  of  the  staff  Judge  advo- 
cate required  under  subsecUon  (a)  shall  in- 
clude a  written  and  signed  statement  by  the 
staff  Judge  advocate  expressing  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  staff  Judge  advocate  with  re- 
spect to  each  matter  set  forth  in  subsecUon 
(a)  and  the  acUon  the  staff  Judge  advocate 
recommends  that  the  convening  authority 
take  regarding  the  specif  IcaUon.  If  the  spec- 
if IcaUon  to  referred  for  trial,  the  reconunen- 


daUon  of  the  staff  Judge  advocate  shall  ac- 
company the  spedficaUoiL". 

RIGHT  TO  UTtKL  ARO  RRLATRD  MATTRRS 

Sac.  5.  (aXl)  SecUon  860  (arUcle  60)  to 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
18M.  Art.  M.  AcdoB  hy  the  eoBTCiaiig  anthority 

"(a)  The  findings  and  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial  shall  be  reported  promptly  to  the 
convening  authority  after  the  aimounce- 
ment  of  the  sentence. 

"(bXl)  Within  30  days  after  the  sentence 
of  a  general  court-msjtlal  or  of  a  special 
court-martial  which  has  adjudged  a  bad-con- 
duct discharge  has  been  announced,  the  ac- 
cused may  submit  to  the  convening  author- 
ity matters  for  conslderaUon  by  the  conven- 
ing authority  with  respect  to  the  findings 
and  the  sentence.  In  the  case  of  all  other 
spedal  courts-martial,  the  accused  may 
make  such  a  submission  to  the  convening 
authority  within  twenty  days  after  the  sen- 
tence to  announced.  In  the  case  of  all  sum- 
mary courts-martial  the  accused  may  make 
such  a  submission  to  the  convening  author- 
ity within  seven  days  after  the  sentence  is 
announced.  If  the  accused  shows  that  addi- 
tional Ume  to  required  to  submit  such  mat- 
ters, the  convening  authority  or  other 
person  taking  action  under  this  secUon,  for 
good  cause,  may  extend  the  period— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  general  court-martial 
or  a  special  court-martial  which  has  ad- 
judged a  bad-oonduct  discharge,  for  not 
more  than  an  additional  twenty  days;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  all  other  courts-mar- 
tial, for  not  more  than  an  additional  ten 
days. 

"(2)  In  a  simunary  court-martial  case  the 
accused  shall  be  prompUy  provided  a  copy 
of  the  record  of  trial  for  use  in  preparing  a 
submission  authorized  by  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  In  no  event  shall  the  accused  in  any 
general  or  special  court-martial  case  have 
less  than  a  seven-day  period  after  the  day 
on  which  a  copy  of  the  authenticated  record 
of  trial  has  been  given  to  him  within  which 
to  make  a  submission  under  paragraph  (1). 
The  convening  authority  or  other  person 
taking  action  on  the  case,  for  good  cause, 
may  extend  thto  period  for  up  to  an  addl- 
Uonal  ten  days. 

"(4)  The  accused  may  waive  hto  right  to 
make  a  submission  to  the  convening  author- 
ity under  paragraph  (1).  Such  a  waiver  must 
be  made  in  writing  and  may  not  be  revoked. 
For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (cX2),  the 
time  within  which  the  accused  may  make  a 
submission  tmder  thto  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  expired  upon  the  submto- 
slon  of  such  a  waiver  to  the  convening  au- 
thority. 

"(cXl)  Exercise  of  the  authority  to  modify 
the  findings  and  sentence  of  a  court-martial 
is  a  matter  of  command  prerogative  involv- 
ing the  sole  discretion  of  the  convening  au- 
thority. Under  regulaUons  of  the  Secretary 
concerned,  thto  discretion  may  be  exercised 
by  a  commissioned  officer  commanding  for 
the  time  being,  a  successor  in  command,  or 
any  person  exercising  general  court-martial 
JurtodicUoiL 

"(2)  Action  on  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial  shall  be  taken  after  consideration  of 
any  matters  submitted  by  the  accused  under 
subsecUon  (b)  and.  if  applicable,  under  sub- 
secUon (d),  or  after  the  Ume  for  submitting 
such  matters  expires,  whichever  to  earlier, 
subject  to  regulaUons  of  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned. The  convening  authority  or  other 
person  taking  such  action,  in  hto  sole  dtocre- 
Uon.  may  approve,  disapprove,  commute,  or 
suspend  the  sentence  in  whole  or  in  part. 

"(3)  Action  on  the  findings  of  a  court-mar- 
tial to  not  required.  However,  the  convening 


authority  or  other  person  taking  action  cm 
the  sentence  may.  In  such  person's  sole  dis- 
cretion— 

"(A)  dismiss  any  charge  or  specification  by 
setting  aside  a  finding  of  guilty  thereto;  or 

"(B)  change  to  an  appropriate  lesser  in- 
cluded offense  a  finding  of  guilty  to  a 
charge  or  specification. 

"(d)  Before  acting  under  thto  secUon  on  / 
any  general  court-martial  case  or  any  spe- 
cial court-martial  case  that  includes  a  bad- 
conduct  discharge,  the  convening  authority 
or  other  person  taking  action  under  thto  sec- 
tion shall  consider  the  written  recommenda- 
tion of  hto  staff  Judge  advocate  or  legal  offi- 
cer. The  convening  authority  or  other 
person  taking  action  under  thto  section  shall 
refer  the  record  of  trial  to  hto  staff  Judge 
advocate  or  legal  officer  and  the  staff  judge 
advocate  or  legal  officer  shall  use  such 
record  in  the  preparation  of  hto  recommen- 
dation. The  recommendation  of  the  staff 
Judge  advocate  or  legal  officer  shall  include 
such  matters  as  the  President  may  prescribe 
and  shall  be  served  on  the  accused,  who 
shall  have  five  days  from  the  date  of  receipt 
in  which  to  submit  any  matter  In  response. 
The  convening  authority  or  other  person 
taking  action  under  thto  section,  for  good 
cause,  may  extend  that  period  for  up  to  an 
additional  twenty  days.  Failure  to  object  in 
the  response  to  the  recommendation  or  to 
any  matters  attached  thereto  waives  the 
right  to  object  thereto. 

"(eXl)  The  convening  authority  or  other 
person  taking  action  under  thto  section,  in 
hto  sole  discretion,  may  order  proceedings  in 
revision  or  a  rehearing. 

"(2)  Proceedings  In  revision  may  be  or- 
dered when  there  to  an  ^parent  error  or 
omission  In  the  record  or  when  the  record 
shows  improper  or  inconstotent  action  with 
respect  to  the  findings  or  sentence  that  can 
be  rectified  without  material  prejudice  to 
the  substantial  rights  of  the  accused.  In  no 
case,  however,  may  a  proceeding  in  revi- 
sion— 

"(A)  reconsider  a  finding  of  not  guilty  of 
any  specification  or  a  ruling  which  amounts 
to  a  finding  of  not  guilty; 

"(B)  reconsider  a  finding  of  not  guilty  of 
any  charge,  unless  there  has  been  a  finding 
of  guUty  under  a  specification  laid  under 
that  charge,  which  sufficiently  alleges  a  vio- 
lation of  some  article  of  thto  chapter,  or 

"(C)  increase  the  severity  of  the  sentence 
unless  the  sentence  prescribed  for  the  of- 
fense to  mandatory. 

"(3)  A  rehearing  may  be  ordered  by  the 
convening  authority  or  other  person  taking 
action  under  thto  section  if  he  disapproves  . 
the  findings  and  sentence  and  states  the 
reasons  for  disapproval  of  the  findings.  If 
such  person  dist^proves  the  findings  and 
sentence  and  does  not  order  a  rehearing,  he 
shall  rtigmiiw  the  charges.  A  rehearing  as  to 
the  findings  may  not  be  ordered  where 
there  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  evidence  in  the 
record  to  support  the  findings.  A  rehearing 
as  to  the  sentence  may  be  ordered  if  the 
convening  authority  or  other  person  taking 
acUon  under  thto  subsecUon  dis^proves  the 
sentence.". 

(2)  The  item  in  the  table  of  sections  at  the 
beginning  of  subchapter  IX  to  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"860.       60.  Action  by  the  convening  author- 
ity.". 
(bXl)  Section  861  (arUcle  61)  to  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  '^ 
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"^  Ml.  All  «.  Wahrcr  or  wHMnwal  of  appeid 

"(ft)  In  eftch  case  subject  to  review  under 
aeetlons  866  (arUcle  66)  or  869(a)  (article 
68(ft))  of  thlB  title,  except  a  case  In  which 
the  sentence  as  approved  under  section 
860(c)  of  this  UUe  (article  6(Kc))  includes 
death,  the  accused  may  file  with  the  con- 
vening authority  a  statonent  expressly 
waiving  the  right  to  appellate  review.  An  ex- 
press waiver  of  the  right  to  appellate  review 
shall  be  signed  by  the  accused  and  defense 
counseL  The  statement  shall  be  filed  within 
ten  days  after  the  action  under  section 
86(Xc)  of  this  title  (article  6(Kc))  is  served  on 
the  accused  or  his  counsel.  The  convening 
authority,  for  good  cause,  may  extend  that 
period  for  not  more  than  thirty  additional 
da^ 

"(b)  Except  in  a  case  in  which  the  sen- 
tence as  approved  under  section  86(Kc)  of 
this  title  (article  6(Kc))  includes  death,  the 
accused,  at  any  time,  may  withdraw  an 
appeal. 

"(c)  A  waiver  or  withdrawal  of  an  appeal 
under  this  section  bars  review  under  section 
866  (arUcle  66)  or  869(a)  (arUcle  69(a))  of 
this  title.". 

(2)  The  item  in  the  table  of  sections  at  the 
begliming  of  subchapter  IX  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"861.      61.     Waiver     or     withdrawal     of 
appeal.". 

(cXl)  Section  862  (article  62)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
''•8C2.  Art.  S2.  Appeal  by  the  United  State* 

"(a)  In  any  trial  by  court-martial  over 
which  a  military  Judge  presides  and  in 
which  a  punitive  discharge  may  be  ad- 
Judged,  the  United  States  may  appeal  any 
order  or  ruling  that  terminates  the  proceed- 
ings with  respect  to  a  charge  or  specifica- 
tion or  which  excludes  evidence  that  Is  sub- 
stantial proof  of  a  fact  material  in  the  pro- 
ceeding, except  that  no  such  appeal  shall  lie 
from  an  order  or  ruling  that  is,  or  amounts 
to,  a  finding  of  not  guUty.  The  trial  counsel 
shall  provide  the  military  Judge  with  writ- 
ten notice  of  appeal  from  an  order  or  ruling 
authorised  to  be  appealed  under  this  section 
within  seventy-two  hours  of  such  order  or 
ruling.  Such  notice  shall  Include  a  certifica- 
tion that  the  appeal  is  not  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  delay  and,  when  applicable,  that 
the  evidence  is  substantial  proof  of  a  fact 
material  in  the  proceeding.  If  the  United 
States  takes  an  appeal  under  this  section, 
appellate  counsel  shall  diligently  prosecute 
theappeaL 

"(b)  An  appeal  under  this  section  shall  be 
forwarded  by  an  awropriate  means  directly 
to  the  Court  of  Military  Review  and  shall, 
whenever  practicable,  have  priority  over  all 
other  proceedings  before  that  court.  In  de- 
termining an  appeal  imder  this  section,  such 
Court  of  Military  Review  may  talce  action 
only  with  respect  to  matters  of  law,  not- 
withstanding secUon  866(c)  of  this  title  (ar- 
ticle 66(c)). 

"(c)  Any  period  of  delay  resulting  from  an 
appeal  under  this  section  shall  be  excluded 
in  deciding  any  issue  regarding  denial  of  a 
speedy  trial,  unless  it  is  determined  that  the 
appeal  was  filed  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
delay  with  the  knowledge  that  it  was  totally 
frivolous  and  without  merit.". 

(2)  The  item  in  the  table  of  sections  at  the 
beginning  of  subchapter  IX  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"862.       62.  Appeal  by  the  United  SUtes. ". 
(d)  Section  863  (article  63)  is  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a);  and 


(2)  la  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(b)"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "authorized  under  this 
chapter"  after  "Each  rehearing":  and 

(C)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "If  the  sentence  approved  after  the 
first  court-martial  was  in  accordance  with  a 
pretrial  agreement  and  the  accused  at  the 
rehearing  changes  his  plea  with  respect  to 
the  charges  or  specifications  upon  which 
the  pretrial  agreement  was  based,  or  other- 
wise does  not  comply  with  the  pretrial 
agreement,  the  sentence  as  to  those  charges 
or  specifications  may  include  any  punish- 
ment not  in  excess  of  that  adjudged  lawful- 
ly at  the  initial  trial.". 

(e)  Section  871  (article  71)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  That  part  of  a  court-martial  sentence 
providing  for  death  may  not  be  executed 
imtil  approved  by  the  President.  In  such  a 
case,  the  President  may  commute,  remit,  or 
suspend  the  sentence,  or  any  part  thereof, 
as  he  sees  fit.  That  part  of  the  sentence  pro- 
viding for  death  may  not  be  suspended.": 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  the 
first  and  second  sentences  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In  any  case  in 
which  the  sentence  provides  for  the  dismis- 
sal of  a  commissioned  officer,  cadet,  or  mid- 
shipman, that  part  of  the  sentence  provid- 
ing for  dismissal  may  not  be  executed  until 
approved  by  the  Secretary  concerned  or 
such  Under  Secretary  or  Assistant  Secretary 
as  may  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned. In  such  a  case,  the  Secretary,  Under 
Secretary,  or  Assistant  Secretary,  as  the 
case  may  be,  may  commute,  remit,  or  sus- 
pend the  sentence,  or  any  part  thereof,  as 
he  sees  fit.":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsections  (c)  and  (d) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(cKl)  If  appellate  review  is  not  waived  or 
withdrawn  under  section  861  of  this  title 
(article  61),  that  part  of  a  sentence  extend- 
ing to  death,  dismissal,  or  a  dishonorable  or 
bad-conduct  discharge  may  not  be  executed 
until  there  is  a  final  Judgment  under  this 
chapter  as  to  the  legality  of  the  proceedings 
(and  with  respect  to  death  or  dismissal,  ap- 
proval under  subsection  (a)  or  (b),  as  appro- 
priate). A  Judgment  as  to  legality  of  the  pro- 
ceedings is  final  in  such  cases  when  review  is 
completed  by  a  Court  of  Military  Review 
and— 

"(A)  the  accused  does  not  file  a  timely  pe- 
tition for  review  by  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  and  the  case  is  not  otherwise  under 
review  by  that  Court: 

"(B)  such  a  petition  is  rejected  by  the 
Court  of  Military  Appeals;  or 

"(C)  review  is  completed  in  accordance 
with  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  and— 

"(i)  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  is  not 
filed  within  the  time  limits  prescribed  by 
the  Supreme  Court: 

"(11)  such  a  petition  is  rejected  by  the  Su- 
preme Court:  or 

"(Hi)  review  is  otherwise  completed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

"(2)  If  M>pellate  review  is  waived  or  with- 
drawn under  section  861  of  this  title  (article 
61),  that  part  of  a  sentence  extending  to  dis- 
missal or  a  bad-conduct  or  dishonorable  dis- 
charge may  not  be  executed  until  review 
and  action  thereon  is  completed  under  sec- 
tion 864  of  this  title  (article  64).  Any  other 
part  of  a  court-martial  sentence  may  be  or- 
dered executed  by  the  convening  authority 
when  approved  by  him. 


"(d)  The  convening  authority  may  sus- 
pend the  execution  of  any  sentence  or  part 
thereof,  except  a  death  sentence.". 

(f)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  857  (article 
57(a))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  No  forfeiture  may  extend  to  any  pay 
or  allowances  accrued  t>efore  the  date  on 
which  the  sentence  is  approved  by  the 
person  acting  under  section  860(c)  of  this 
tiUe  (article  60(c)).". 

(g)  Section  876a  (article  76a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "864  or  865  of  this  title 
(article  64  or  65)  by  the  officer  exercising 
general  court-martial  Jurisdiction"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "860  of  this  title  (arti- 
cle 60)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "by  the  officer  exercis- 
ing general  court-martial  Jurisdiction"  the 
second  time  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "under  section  860  of  this  title  (arti- 
cle 60)". 

(h)(1)  The  table  of  subchapters  at  the  be- 
ginning of  chapter  47  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  item  relating  to  subchapter  IX  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"IX.  Post-trial  Procedure 
and  Review  of  Courts- 
Martial 859       69". 

(2)  The  subchapter  heading  at  the  begin- 
ning of  subchapter  IX  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"SUBCHAPTER  IX.— POST-TRIAL  PRO- 
CEDURE AND  REVIEW  OF  COURTS- 
MARTIAL". 

RBCOaS  OP  TRIAL 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  801  (article  1)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(14)  'Record',  when  used  in  connection 
with  the  proceedings  of  a  court-martial, 
means— 

"(A)  an  official  written  transcript,  summa- 
ry, or  other  writing  relating  to  the  proceed- 
ings, or 

"(B)  an  official  audiotape,  videotape,  or 
similar  material  from  which  soimd  or  sound 
and  visual  Images  may  be  reproduced  depict- 
ing the  proceedings.". 

(b)  Subsections  (d)  and  (f)  of  section  849 
(article  49)  are  each  amended  by  inserting 
after  "read  in  evidence"  the  following:  "or, 
in  the  case  of  audiotape,  videotape,  or  simi- 
lar material,  may  be  played". 

(c)  Section  8S4  (article  54)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "shall 
contain  the  matter  and"; 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d):  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (b)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(cKl)  A  complete  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  testimony  shaU  be  prepared  in  all 
general  court-martial  cases  in  which  the 
sentence  adjudged  includes  death,  a  dismis- 
sal, a  discharge,  or,  if  the  sentence  adjudged 
does  not  include  a  discharge,  any  other  pun- 
ishment which  exceeds  that  which  can  oth- 
erwise be  adjudged  by  a  special  court-mar- 
tial and  in  all  special  court-martial  cases  in 
which  the  sentence  adjudged  Includes  a  t>ad- 
conduct  discharge. 

"(2)  In  all  other  cases,  the  record  shall 
contain  such  matter  as  the  President  may 
prescribe.". 

(dKl)  Section  865  (article  65)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"S  8C6.  Art  65.  DtopotiUon  of  records 

"(a)  In  a  case  subject  to  appellate  review 
under  section  866  (article  66)  or  869(a)  (arti- 


cle 69(ft))  of  this  title  in  which  such  review 
is  not  waived  or  withdrawn  under  section 
861  of  this  UUe  (article  61),  the  record  of 
trial  and  action  thereon  shall  be  transmit- 
ted to  the  Judge  Advocate  General  for  ap- 
propriate action. 

"(b)  Except  as  otherwise  required  by  this 
chapter,  all  other  records  of  Mai  and  relat- 
ed doctunents  shall  be  transmitted  and  dis- 
posed of  as  the  Secretary  concerned  may 
prescribe  by  regulation.". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  865  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  sub- 
chapter IX  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"865.       65.  Disposition  of  records.". 

UVnW  OP  CODRTS-MAKTIAL  AMD  ULATKD 
MATTKRS 

Sic.  7.  (aXl)  Section  864  (article  64)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"8 864.  Art  64.  Rcrtew  by  ajudgc  adroeate 

"(a)  Each  case  in  which  there  has  been  a 
finding  of  guilty  that  is  not  reviewed  under 
section  866  (article  66)  or  869(a)  (article 
69(a))  of  this  title  shall  be  reviewed  by  a 
Judge  advocate  under  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary concerned.  A  person  is  not  eligible  to 
review  a  case  under  this  subsection  if  he  has 
acted  in  the  same  case  as  an  accuser,  investi- 
gating officer,  memt>er  of  the  court,  military 
Judge,  or  counsel,  or  has  otherwise  acted  on 
behalf  of  the  prosecution  or  defense.  The 
Judge  advocate's  review  shall  be  in  writing 
and  shall  contain  the  following: 

"(1)  Conclusions  as  to  whether— 

"(A)  the  court  had  Jurisdiction  over  the 
accused  and  the  offense, 

"(B)  the  charge  and  specification  stated 
an  offense,  and 

"(C)  the  sentence  was  within  the  limits 
prescrit>ed  as  a  matter  of  law. 

"(2)  A  response  to  each  written  allegation 
of  error  made  by  the  accused. 

"(3)  If  the  case  is  forwarded  under  subsec- 
tion (b),  a  recommendation  as  to  the  appro- 
priate action  to  be  taken  and  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  corrective  action  Is  required  as  a 
matter  of  law. 

"(b)  The  record  of  trial  and  related  docu- 
ments in  cases  reviewed  under  subsecticm 
(a)  shaU  be  transmitted  for  action  to  the  of- 
ficer exercising  general  court-martial  Juris- 
diction over  the  accused  at  the  time  the 
court  was  convened  (or  to  that  officer's  suc- 
cessor in  command)  when— 

"(1)  the  Judge  advocate  who  reviewed  the 
case  recommends  corrective  action; 

"(2)  the  sentence  approved  under  section 
860(c)  of  this  title  (article  60(c))  extends  to 
dismissal,  a  bad-conduct  or  dishonorable  dis- 
charge, or  confinement  for  more  than  six 
months;  or 

"(3)  such  action  is  otherwise  required  by 
regulations  of  the  Secretary  concerned. 

"(cKl)  The  officer  to  whom  the  record  of 
trial  and  related  documents  are  transmitted 
under  subsection  (b)  may— 

"(A)  disapprove  or  approve  the  findings  or 
sentence,  in  whole  or  in  part: 

"(B)  remit,  commute,  or  suspend  the  sen- 
tence in  whole  or  in  part; 

"(C)  except  where  the  evidence  was  insuf- 
ficient at  the  trial  to  support  the  findings, 
order  a  rehearing  on  the  findings,  the  sen- 
tence, or  both;  or 

"(D)  riiginligi  the  charges. 

"(2)  If  a  rehearing  is  ordered  but  the  con- 
vening authority  finds  a  rehearing  impracti- 
cable, he  shall  dismiss  the  charges. 

"(3)  If  the  Judge  advocate  states  that  cor- 
rective action  is  required  as  a  matter  of  law 
and  the  officer  required  to  take  action 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  does  not 


take  action  that  is  at  least  as  favorable  to 
the  accused  as  that  recommended  by  the 
Judge  advocate,  the  record  of  trial  and 
action  therecm  shall  be  sent  to  the  Judge 
Advocate  Oeneral  for  review  under  section 
869(b)  of  this  UUe  (article  69(b)).". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  secUon  864  in  the 
table  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of  8Ul>- 
chapter  IX  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"864.       64.  Review  by  a  Judge  advocate.". 

(b)  SecUon  866(a)  (article  66(a))  U  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Any  decision 
of  a  panel  may  be  reconsidered  by  the  court 
sitting  as  a  whole  in  accordance  with  such 
rules.". 

(c)  SecUon  866(b)  (article  66(b))  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Judge  Advocate  General  shall 
refer  to  a  Court  of  Military  Review  the 
record  in  every  case  of  trial  by  court-mar- 
tial- 

"(1)  in  which  the  sentence  as  approved, 
extends  to  death:  or 

"(2)  in  which— 

"(A)  the  sentence,  as  approved,  extends  to 
Higmi«««i  of  a  commissioned  officer,  a  cadet, 
or  midshipman,  dishonorable  or  a  bad-con- 
duct discharge,  or  confinement  for  one  year 
or  more:  and 

"(B)  the  right  to  appellate  review  has  not 
been  waived  or  an  appeal  withdrawn  under 
section  861  of  this  title  (article  61).". 

(d)  Section  867(bKl)  (arUcle  67(bKl))  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "affects  a  general 
or  flag  officer  or". 

(e)(  1 )  The  text  of  section  869  (arUcle  69)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  record  of  trial  in  each  general 
court-martial  that  is  not  otherwise  reviewed 
under  section  866  of  this  title  (article  66) 
shall  be  examined  in  the  office  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  if  there  is  a  finding  of 
guilty  and  the  accused  does  not  waive  or 
withdraw  his  right  to  appellate  review 
under  section  861  of  this  tiUe  (article  61).  If 
any  part  of  the  findings  or  sentence  is  found 
to  be  unsupported  in  law  or  if  reassessment 
of  the  sentence  is  appropriate,  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  may  modify  or  set  aside 
the  findings  or  sentence  or  both.  If  the 
Judge  Advocate  General  so  directs,  the 
record  shall  be  reviewed  by  a  Court  of  IiCili- 
tary  Review  under  section  866  of  this  Utle 
(article  66),  but  in  that  event  there  may  be 
no  further  review  by  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  except  under  secUon  867(bX2)  of 
this  Utle  (article  67(bK2)). 

"(b)  The  findings  or  sentence  or  both  in  a 
court-martial  case  not  reviewed  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  under  section  866  of  this  UUe 
(arUcle  66)  may  be  modified  or  set  aside  by 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  on  the  ground 
of  newly  discovered  evidence,  fraud  on  the 
court,  lack  of  jurisdicUon  over  the  accused 
or  the  offense,  error  prejudicial  to  the  sub- 
stantial rights  of  the  accused,  or  the  appro- 
priateness of  the  sentence.  If  such  a  case  is 
considered  upon  application  of  the  accused, 
the  appllcaUon  must  be  filed  in  the  office  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  by  the  accused 
on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  two-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  the  sentence  is 
approved  under  section  86(Xc)  of  this  title 
(article  60(c)),  unless  the  accused  estab- 
lishes good  cause  for  failure  to  fUe  within 
that  time. 

"(c)  If  the  Judge  Advocate  General  sets 
aside  the  findings  or  sentence,  he  may, 
except  when  the  setting  aside  is  based  on 
lack  of  sufficient  evidence  in  the  record  to 
support  the  findings,  order  a  rehearing.  If 
he  sets  aside  the  findings  and  sentence  and 


does  not  order  a  rehearing,  he  shall  order 
that  the  charges  be  dismissed.  If  the  Judge 
Advocate  Oeneral  orders  a  rehearing  but 
the  convening  authority  finds  a  rehearing 
impractical,  the  convening  authority  shall 
dismiss  the  charges.". 

(2)  The  two-year  period  specified  under 
the  second  sentence  of  secUon  869(b)  (arU- 
cle 69(b)),  as  ametKled  by  paragraph  (1). 
does  not  apply  to  any  appllcaUon  filed  In 
the  office  of  the  Judge  Advocate  Oeneral  of 
the  appropriate  armed  force  on  or  before 
O:tober  1,  1983.  The  application  in  such  a 
case  shall  be  considered  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  such  two-year 
period  had  not  been  enacted. 

COHTHOLLBS  SXrBSTAJICIS 

Skc.  8.  Chapter  47  is  amended— 
(1)  by  inserting  the  following  new  secUon 
after  section  912: 


"9  912a.  Art  112a.  Controlled 

"Any  person  subject  to  this  chapter  who 
wrongfully  uses,  possesses,  manufactures, 
distributes,  imports,  exports,  or  introduces 
into  an  installaUon.  vessel,  vehicle,  or  air- 
craft used  by  or  under  the  control  of  the 
armed  forces  opium,  heroin,  cocaine,  am- 
phetamine, lysergic  acid  diethylamide, 
methamphetamlne,  phencyclidine,  barbitu- 
ric add.  marijuana,  or  any  compound  or  de- 
rivative thereof  or  any  other  drug  or  sub- 
stance that  is  listed  in  schedules  I  through 
V  of  section  202  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  812).  or  in  any  sched- 
ule of  controlled  substances  issued  by  the 
President,  shall  be  punished  as  a  court-mar- 
tial may  direct.";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  in  the  table  of  sections  at 
the  beginning  of  sulxhapter  X  immediately . 
below  the  item  relating  to  section  912  the 
following  new  item: 

"912a.       112a.  Controlled  substances.". 
THE  CODE  comirrra: 
See.  9.  (a)  Section  867(g)  (article  67(g))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "The  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  and  the  Judge  Advocates  General" 
and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "A  commit- 
tee consisting  of  the  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals, the  Judge  Advocates  General  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  the  Chief  Coun- 
sel, United  SUtes  Coast  Guard,  the  Direc- 
tor, Judge  Advocate  Division,  Headquarters, 
United  States  Marine  (Dorps,  and  two  mem- 
bers of  the  public  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "at  least"  before  "annual- 
ly": and 

(3)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Each  public  member 
of  the  committee  shall  be  a  recognized  au- 
thority in  military  jusUce  or  criminal  law 
and  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  The  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act 
(5  U.S.C.  App.  I)  shall  not  apply  to  the  com- 
mittee established  under  this  subsection.". 

(bXl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  es-' 
tablish  a  commission  to  study  and  make  rec- 
ommendaUons  concerning  the  following 
matters: 

(A)  Whether  the  sentencing  authority  in 
court-martial  cases  should  be  exercised  by  a 
military  Judge  in  all  noncapital  cases  to 
which  a  military  Judge  has  been  detailed. 

(B)  Whether  a  military  Judge  and  the 
Courts  of  Military  Review  should  have  the 
power  to  suspend  sentences. 

(C)  Whether  the  jurisdicUon  of  the  spe- 
cial court-martial  should  be  expanded  to 
permit  adjudgment  of  sentences  including 
confinement  of  up  to  one  year,  and  what,  if 
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any.  efaanges  should  be  made  to  current  ap- 
pellate luriadtction. 

(D)  Whetber  military  Judges,  including 
thoae  presiding  at  special  and  general 
courts-martial  and  tbose  sitting  on  the 
Courts  of  Military  Review,  should  have 
tenure. 

(E)  What  should  be  the  elements  of  a  fair 
and  equitable  retiremmt  system  for  the 
Judges  of  the  United  States  Court  of  BCili- 
tary  Appeals. 

(3)  The  commissl<Hi  shaU  consist  of  seven 
members,  at  least  three  of  whom  shall  be 
persons  from  private  life  who  are  recognised 
authorities  in  military  Justice  or  criminal 
law. 

(3)  The  commission  shall  prepare  a  com- 
prehensive report  in  support  of  its  recom- 
mendations on  the  matters  set  forth  \n 
paragraph  (1).  and  shall  also  Include  In  such 
report  its  findings  and  comments  on  the  fol- 
lowing matters: 

(A)  The  experience  in  the  civilian  sector 
with  Jury  sentencing  and  Judge-alone  sen- 
tencing, with  particular  reference  to  consist- 
ency, uniformity,  sentence  appropriateness, 
efficiency  in  the  sentencing  process,  and 
impact  on  the  rights  of  the  acctised. 

(B)  The  potential  impact  of  mandatory 
Judge-alone  sentencing  on  the  Armed 
Forces,  with  particular  reference  to  consist- 
ency, uniformity,  sentence  appropriateness, 
efficiency  in  the  sentencing  process,  impact 
on  the  rights  of  the  accused,  effect  on  the 
participation  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  the  military  Justice  system,  impact 
on  relationships  between  Judge  advocates 
and  other  members  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
and  impact  on  the  perception  of  the  mili- 
tary Justice  system  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  legal  i»ofession.  and  the 
general  public. 

(C)  The  likelihood  of  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  general  court-martial  cases  in  the 
event  the  confinement  Jurisdiction  of  the 
spe<dal  court-martial  is  expanded:  the  addi- 
tional protections  that  should  be  afforded 
the  accused  If  such  Jurisdiction  is  expanded: 
whether  the  minimum  number  of  members 
prescribed  by  law  for  a  special  court-martial 
should  be  increased:  and  whether  the  appel- 
late review  process  should  be  modified  so 
that  a  greater  number  of  cases  receive 
review  by  the  military  v>pellate  courts,  in 
lieu  of  legal  reviews  presently  conducted  in 
the  offices  of  the  Judge  Advocates  General 
and  elsewhere,  especially  if  the  commission 
determines  that  the  special  court-martial  Ju- 
risdiction should  be  expanded. 

(D)  The  effectiveness  of  the  present  sys- 
tems for  maintaining  the  independmce  of 
military  Judges  and  what,  if  any.  changes 
are  needed  in  these  systems  to  ensure  main- 
tenance of  an  independent  military  Judici- 
ary, including  a  term  of  tenure  for  such 
Judges  consistent  with  efficient  manage- 
ment of  military  Judicial  resources. 

(4)  The  commission  shall  transmit  its 
report  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  committee  established 
under  secUon  867(g)  (article  67(k))  of  tlUe 
10,  United  States  Code,  not  later  than  the 
fint  day  of  the  ninth  calendar  month  that 
begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  Not  later  than  the  first  day  of  the  third 
^|tMi«r  month  that  begins  after  receipt  of 
such  report,  the  committee  established 
luxler  section  867(g)  (article  67(g»  of  such 
title  shall  submit  such  comments  on  the 
report  as  it  considers  appropriate  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secre- 


tarlM  of  the  military  departments,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation. 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the 
commission  is  provided  with  appropriate 
and  adequate  office  space,  together  with 
such  equipment,  office  supplies,  and  c«Mn- 
munlcatlons  facilities  and  services  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  such  offices, 
and  shall  provide  necessary  maintenance 
services  for  such  offices  and  the  equipment 
and  facilities  located  therein. 

(6)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure  that  the 
commission  has  reasonable  access  to  infor- 
mation relevant  to  the  study. 

suramx  oouKT  RKvnw 

Sk.    10.   (aXl)   Chapter  81   of  title   38. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
"^  12S9.  Court  of  MiUtary  Appeals;  certiorari 

"Decisions  of  the  United  States  Court  of 
Military  Appeals  may  be  reviewed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  by  writ  of  certiorari  in  the 
following  cases: 

"(I)  Cases  reviewed  by  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals  under  section  867(bXl>  of  title 
10. 

"(3)  Cases  certified  to  the  Court  of  Mili- 
tary Appeals  by  the  Judge  Advocate  Gener- 
al under  section  867(b)(3)  of  title  10. 

"(3)  Cases  in  which  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  granted  a  petition  for  review  under 
secUon  867(bK3)  of  tiUe  10. 

"(4)  Cases,  other  than  those  described  in 
paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and  (3)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, in  which  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals 
granted  relief.". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  81  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"1359.  Court  of  Military  Appeals;  certiora- 
ri.". 

(b)  Section  3101  of  UUe  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  time  for  application  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari  to  review  a  decision  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Military  Appeals  shall  be  as 
prescribed  by  rules  of  the  Supreme  Court.". 

(cKl)  Section  866(e)  (arUde  66(e))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  the  Court  of 
Military  Appeals"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  or 
the  Supreme  Court". 

(3)  Section  867  (article  67)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(hKl)  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals  are  subject  to  review  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  by  writ  of  certiorari  as  provid- 
ed in  section  1259  of  title  38.  The  Supreme 
Court  may  not  review  by  such  writ  of  certio- 
rari any  action  of  the  Court  of  Military  Ap- 
peals in  refusing  to  grant  a  petition  for 
review. 

"(3)  The  accused  may  petition  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  without 
prepayment  of  fees  and  costs  or  security 
therefor  and  without  filing  the  affidavit  re- 
quired by  section  1915(a)  of  UUe  38.". 

OKA)  Section  870(b)  (article  70(b))  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Appellate  Govern- 
ment counsel  may  represent  the  United 
States  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  cases 
aridng  under  this  chapter  when  requested 
to  do  so  by  the  Attorney  General.". 

(B)  SubaecUons  (c)  and  (d)  of  such  section 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Appellate  defense  counsel  shall  repre- 
sent the  accused  before  the  Court  of  Mili- 


tary Review,  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals, 
or  the  Supreme  Cmirt— 

"(1)  when  requested  by  the  accused: 

"(3)  when  the  United  States  is  remesented 
by  counsel:  or 

"(3)  when  the  Judge  Advocate  General 
has  sent  the  case  to  the  Court  of  Military 
Appeals. 

"(d)  The  accused  has  the  right  to  be  rep- 
resented before  the  Court  of  BCllltary 
Review,  the  Court  of  Military  Appeals,  or 
the  Supreme  Court  by  civilian  oounael  if 
provided  by  him.". 

ooaaacnoH  or  ricohim;  discrakck  rkvikw 

Sic  11.  (a)  SecUon  1553  of  UUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  subsecUon: 

"(f)  With  respect  to  records  of  courts-mar- 
tial and  related  administraUve  records  per- 
taining to  court-martial  cases  tried  after 
May  4, 1950,  the  action  under  subsection  (a) 
may  extend  only  to— 

"(1)  correction  of  a  record  to  reflect  ac- 
tions taken  by  reviewing  authorities  under 
chapter  47  of  this  title;  or 

"(3)  action  on  the  sentence  of  a  court-mar- 
tial for  purposes  of  clemency.". 

(b)  Section  1553  of  such  Utle  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  sentence:  "With  respect  to  a 
discharge  or  dismissal  adjudged  by  a  court- 
maxtlal  case  tried  after  May  4,  1950,  the 
action  under  this  subsection  may  extend 
only  to  a  cliange  in  the  discharge  or  dismis- 
sal for  purposes  of  clemency.". 

EFFaCtXVa  DATX;  CONrOHMIIfG  AMKNDItKRT 

Sbc.  13.  (aMl)  The  amendments  made  by 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of 
the  eighth  calendar  month  that  begins  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  except 
that  the  amendments  made  by  sections  9 
and  11  shaU  be  effective  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  The  amendments 
made  by  section  11  shall  only  apply  with  re- 
spect to  cases  filed  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  with  the  boards  established 
under  sections  1553  and  1553  of  UUe  10. 
United  States  Code. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  section  3(c) 
and  3(e)  do  not  affect  the  designation  or 
detail  of  a  military  Judge  or  military  counsel 
to  a  court-martial  before  the  effective  date 
of  such  amendments. 

(3)  The  amendments  made  by  secUon  4 
shall  not  apply  to  any  case  in  which  charges 
were  referred  to  trial  before  the  effecUve 
date  of  such  amendments,  and  proceedings 
in  any  such  case  shall  be  held  In  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  such 
amendments  had  not  been  enacted. 

(4)  The  amendments  made  by  secUons  5, 
6,  and  7  shall  not  apply  to  any  case  in  which 
the  findings  and  sentence  were  adjudged  by 
a  court-martial  before  the  effective  date  of 
such  amendments.  The  proceedings  in  any 
such  case  shall  be  held  in  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  such  amend- 
ments had  not  been  enacted. 

(5)  The  amendments  made  by  section  8 
shall  not  apply  to  any  offense  committed 
before  the  effective  date  of  such  amend- 
ments. Nothing  in  this  provision  shall  be 
construed  to  invalidate  the  prosecution  of 
any  such  offense  committed  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  such  amendments. 

(b)  Section  7(bHl)  of  the  MUitary  Justice 
AmendmenU  of  1981  (95  SUt.  1089;  10 
U.S.C.  706  note)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(bXl)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
3  shall  apply  to  each  member  whose  sen- 
tence by  court-martial  is  approved  on  or 
after  January  30. 1983— 


"(A)  under  lectlon  8«4  or  865  (article  64  or 
65)  of  Utle  10.  United  States  Code,  by  the 
officer  exerd^ng  general  court-marUal  Ju- 
risdiction under  the  provisions  of  such  sec- 
tion as  it  extoted  on  the  day  before  the  ef- 
fecUve date  of  the  MUitary  Justice  Act  of 
1983;  or 

"(B)  under  aecUon  860  (article  60)  of  UUe 
10,  United  States  Code,  by  the  officer  em- 
powered to  act  on  the  sentence  on  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  Military  Justice 
Act  of  1983.". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  passed. 

Bfr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reluctant- 
ly. I  move  to  table  the  motion  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DIRECTION  FOR  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL  TO  REPRESENT  THE 
SENATE  PARTIES  IN  KLINOLER 
VERSUS  THE  EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  behalf  of 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resoluUon  (S.  Res.  138)  to  direct  the 
Senate  legal  cotinsel  to  represent  the  Senate 
parUes  In  Harold  H.  Klingler,  Jr.  v.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  of  the  Union  known  at  the 
United  State*  of  America,  et  ai,  Ovil  AcUon 
No.  83-V-331-N. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
pnx^eded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  is  representing 
the  Senate,  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  in  a  number  of  actions  by 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  by  others  who  are  seeking  to 
invalidate  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  of  1982.  The  plain- 
tiffs in  these  cases  contend  that  the 
act  was  passed  in  violation  of  the 
Origination  Clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

There  is  now  an  additional  lawsuit 
brought  by  an  individual  plaintiff  who 
daims-that  the  act  was  paissed  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Origination  Clause.  This 
complaint  also  names  Senate  parties 
as  defendants,  as  well  as  naming  the 
legislative  branch  as  a  defendant.  The 
followtog  resolution  will  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Coimsel  to  represent  the 
Senate  defendants  in  this  new  case. 
The  Senate  Legal  Counsel  will  be  au- 
thorized to  request  on  behalf  of  the 
Senate  that  the  complaint  against  the 
Senate  iMurties  and  the  legislative 
branch  be  dismissed. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  128)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.Rbb.138 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Harold  H. 
Klingler,  Jr.  v.  The  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Union  Known  as  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, et  al..  Civil  Action  No.  83-V-331-N, 
pending  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Middle  District  of  Alabama,  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Reqxmslbility  Act  of  1983.  Public  Law  97- 
348.  has  been  challenged  as  having  been  en- 
acted in  violation  of  Article  I.  Section  7. 
ClMise  1  of  the  United  States  Constitution; 

Whereas,  the  complaint  in  this  action 
names  the  Legislative  Branch,  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Honorable  George  Her- 
bert Walker  Bush,  Presidait  of  the  Senate, 
and  William  F.  Hildenbrand.  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  as  parUes  defendants; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  secUons  703(a)  and 
704(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of 
1978.  3  VJS.C.  |{  388b(a)  and  388c(a)  (Supp. 
V  1981),  the  Senate  may  direct  its  counsel  to 
defend  the  Senate,  its  Members  and  offi- 
cers, in  civil  actions  relating  to  their  official 
responsibilities:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Honorable  George  Herbert 
Walker  Bush,  in  his  capacity  as  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  William  F.  Hildenbrand. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate,  in  the  case  of 
Harold  H.  Klingler,  Jr.  v.  The  Executive 
Branch  of  the  Union  Known  as  the  United 
States  of  America,  et  al. 

Mr.  STErVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


S.  Rb.  139 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  TESTIMONY 
BY  SENATOR  PATRICK  J.  LEAHY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mi.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  behalf  of 
the  majority  and  minority  leaders,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  pnxseed  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  resolution  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  139)  to  authorize 
the  testimony  of  Senator  Patrick  J.  Lxaht. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  129)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  pireamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 


Whereas,  in  the  case  of  In  Re  Reusehel, 
No.  S-45-83-<:nM.  pending  in  the  Superior 
Court  for  Chittenden  County  in  Vermont, 
the  testimony  of  Senator  Patrick  J.  Leahy 
has  been  requested  concerning  a  proaecu- 
tion  he  conducted  as  Chittenden  County 
States  Attorney; 

Whereas,  by  Rule  VI  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  no  Senator  shall  absent 
himself  from  the  service  of  the  Senate  with- 
out leave:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved,  That  Senator  Patrick  J.  Leahy 
is  authorized  to  testify  in  the  case  of  In  Re 
Reusehel,  No.  S-45-82-CnM,  except  when 
his  attendance  at  the  Senate  is  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  his  legislative  duties. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  lifr.  President,  marveling 
at  the  support  that  I  have  for  such 
motions,  I  move  that  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

I  am  achieving  a  lot  of  victories 
today. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE 
HANDICAPPED  NOMINATION 
OF  R.  BUDD  GOULD 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  nomination  of  R.  Budd  Gould,  of 
Montana,  to  be  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Coimcil  on  the  Handicapped,  re- 
ported from  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  report  the 
nomination. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  nomination  of  R.  Budd  Gould,  of 
Montana,  to  be  a  Member  of  the  National 
Council  on  the  Handicapped  for  a  term  ex- 
piring September  17, 1985. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  re(»nsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  nomination  was 
confinnecL 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  I  might  inquire  from  my 
good  friend  if  he  would  agree  that  we 
might  proceed  with  the  nomination  on 
pages  4  and  5  of  the  Elxecutive  Calen- 
dar. 
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Bfr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  side 
has  cleared  all  nominations  on  page  2. 
page  3,  and  page  4,  under  Department 
of  Defense  but  has  not  cleared  the 
nominations  on  page  4  under  New  Re- 
ports. This  has  also  cleared  the  nomi- 
nations placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk 
appearing  on  page  5  of  the  Calendar. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  nominations  on  the 
Calendar.  Nos.  118  and  119  on  page  4. 
and  all  nominations  on  the  Secretary's 
de^ 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
moment,  I  cannot  agree  to  proceed 
with  Calendar  No.  119. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Very  well.  Then,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  Into  executive  session  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  the  nomi- 
nation on  page  4  under  Calendar  No. 
118  and  all  nominations  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive  business. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions referred  to  be  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Prbssler).  Without  objection,  the 
nominations  are  considered  en  bloc 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
DKPARmxiiT  OP  Dkpcrse 

Joseph  H.  Sherick.  of  Virginia,  to  be  In- 
sDector  General.  Department  of  Defense. 
(New  PoelUon) 

NOMOMATIOHS  PUCKD  Oil  THX  SlCRTIABT'S 
DUK  IH  THK  An  FORCK.  AjUfT,  MARim 
COKTS,  NaVT 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  John  O. 
Aldous,  and  ending  Una  S.  Ruppel,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Comgressional  Ricoro 
of  April  12, 1983. 

Aiiny  nominations  beginning  Edward  J.  F. 
Thomas,  and  ending  Dallas  Van  Hoose,  Jr., 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Corgrkssiohal 
RacORS  of  April  12.  1983. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Oeorge  B. 
Abemathy,  and  ending  John  B.  Zyzno- 
myrsky,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congrzs- 
siOMAL  RaooRD  of  April  12, 1983. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Carolyn  H. 
Cain,  and  ending  Blllle  D.  Sims,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Coitorbsiohai.  Rrcoro 
of  Aprfl  12, 1983. 

Marine  Corps  nomination  of  William  H. 
Smithmajor,  which  was  received  by  the 
Smate  and  appeared  in  the  Comgressional 
RacoRD  of  April  12. 1983. 

liarlne  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Mark  Stevens,  and  ending  WUliam  A.  Zim- 
merman, which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Corgrrs- 
8IOHAL  Rkord  of  April  12, 1983. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Everett 
Duane  Beiinger,  and  ending  Sara  Campbell 


Tolar,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Corgrks- 
8IORAL  RacoRD  Of  April  12, 1983. 

Navy  nominations  begiimlng  Oeorge  Abl- 
tante,  and  ending  O.  R.  Zuadilag,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  In  the  Corgrxssioral  Rxcoro 
of  April  12, 1983. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Clyde  A. 
Beat,  Jr..  and  ending  Dennis  L.  Johnson, 
wtiich  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Cororrssioral 
Rrcoro  of  April  12, 1983. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Michelle  R. 
Austin,  and  ending  Edward  J.  Wood,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeued  in  the  Corgrkssioral  Rrcord 
of  April  12, 1983. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  notified  of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  STETVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


OUTLINE  OF  BUDGET  AMEND- 
MENT FOR  PRENATAL  MEDIC- 
AID COVERAGE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1984— Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 27— comes  before  the  Senate  next 
week,  I  Intend  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  Increase  the  funding  levels  for  func- 
tion 550  to  provide  adequate  room  for 
legislative  action  to  correct  a  serious 
inequity  that  exists  in  the  medicaid 
program  with  respect  to  benefits  for 
low-income  pregnant  women.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  joined  in  this  effort  by  a 
number  of  my  colleagues,  including 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  Rollings),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moyhihan),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the 
Senators  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin 
and  Mr.  Rucle),  the  Senators  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoutb  and  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA),  the  Senators  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Tsongas), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Dodd).  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Braolet). 

I  believe  that  this  amendment,  and 
the  underlying  legislative  initiative, 
should  enjoy  support  from  a  wide 
spectnmi  of  the  Members  of  this  t>ody. 
A  brief  "Dear  CoUeague"  letter  de- 
scribing our  amendment  was  circulat- 


ed yesterday.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  that  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  However,  in  order 
that  all  Members  may  be  fully  ap- 
praised of  the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment and  the  importance  of  action 
during  this  Congress  on  this  long  over- 
due step.  I  wanted  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity in  advance  of  the  debate  on  the 
budget  resolution  to  describe  in  fuU 
the  history  of  this  effort  and  the  com- 
pelling case  that  exists  in  support  of 
this  amendment. 

SUMMARY  OP  PROBLKM 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  we  are 
seeking  to  address  lies  in  the  medicaid 
program.  There  are  an  estimated 
100.000  low-income  pregnant  women 
suinually  who  are  not  eligible  to  re- 
ceive medicaid  assistance  for  materni- 
ty care  for  one  of  several  reasons. 
First,  in  a  number  of  States  these 
women  are  denied  medicaid  coverage  if 
this  Is  a  first  pregnancy.  In  these 
States,  medicaid  eligibility,  which  Is 
often  linked  to  AFDC  eligibUity,  Is  not 
available  until  after  the  child  is  bom. 
If  the  mother  in  these  States  already 
has  a  child  and  receives  AFDC  assist- 
ance, she  and  the  unborn  chUd  may 
receive  medicaid  assistance  for  until 
after  the  child  Is  bom.  Second,  In  a 
number  of  States,  if  a  pregnant 
woman  is  living  in  an  intact  family,  re- 
gardless of  her  family's  income  she  Is 
not  eligible  to  receive  medicaid  assist- 
ance. In  other  words,  if  her  husband 
leaves,  she  can  become  eligible  for 
medicaid,  but  as  long  as  the  family 
stays  together,  she  remains  ineligible. 
Finally,  in  some  States,  medicaid  as- 
sistance is  withheld  until  the  woman 
has  reached  the  last  trimester  of  her 
pregnancy. 

In  each  of  these  situations,  we  are 
referring  to  low-income  women  and 
families  who  meet  all  of  the  financial 
requirements  for  medicaid  assistance. 
They  are  excluded  from  medicaid  cov- 
erage because  of  one  of  the  factors 
outlined  above.  Moreover,  It  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  this  is  not  the  case  In 
all  States.  Many  States  do  offer  full 
protection  to  all  low-income  pregnant 
women.  The  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced, S.  7,  would  close  the  gaps  which 
exist  in  the  remaining  States  so  that 
low-income  women  throughout  the 
coimtry  would  be  assured  of  uniform 
eligibility  for  these  essential  services. 
Similar  provisions  are  contained  in  a 
measure  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  S.  572, 
which  I  have  also  cosponsored.  Both  S. 
7  and  S.  572  are  pending  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  will  outline  In  a 
few  moments,  maternal  health  care  Is 
an  absolutely  vital  element  In  any 
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effort  to  meet  the  health  care  needs  of 
our  Nation. 

RISTORT  OP  RPPORTS 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  soiie  of  the  histo- 
ry behind  this  effort  to  close  the  gaps 
in  medicaid  coverage  related  to  preg- 
nancy—in order  to  help  shed  some 
light  on  why  this  situation  has  been 
tolerated  for  so  long  and  why  It  Is  im- 
portant that  further  delays  not  be  per- 
mitted. 

I  first  became  aware  of  the  problems 
stirrounding  Inadequate  coverage  of 
certain  low-income  pregnant  women 
when  I  began  efforts  in  1973  to  enact 
legislation  to  help  facilitate  adoptive 
placements.  Witnesses  who  testified 
about  the  need  for  Federal  legislation 
in  the  adoption  area  noted  the  need  to 
provide  some  financial  assistance  for 
the  medical  costs  associated  with  car- 
rying a  pregnancy  to  term  for  those 
impoverished  women  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  were  excluded  from 
medicaid  coverage.  In  a  number  of 
cases,  it  was  noted,  these  women,  often 
teenagers,  were  forced  either  to  resort 
to  black  market  adoptions,  facilitated 
by  those  in  the  business  of  bujring  and 
selling  babies  In  exchange  for  payment 
of  the  medical  costs  associated  with  a 
pregnancy,  or  to  abortions. 

In  response  to  these  concerns.  I  in- 
cluded provisions  in  the  adoption  legis- 
lation I  Introduced  in  the  93d  and  94th 
Congresses  to  provide  for  funds  to 
help  pay  the  medical  costs  of  prenatal 
care  for  women  who  were  considering 
placing  their  infants  for  adoption.  Al- 
though the  legislation  made  It  clear 
that  this  assistance  would  not  in  any 
way  be  tied  to  the  actual  giving  up  of 
the  infant  for  adoption,  it  became 
clear  that  such  an  approach  might 
serve  to  increase  the  inequities  faced 
by  many  pregnant  women.  In  other 
words,  it  would  be  unfair  to  seek  a 
remedy  limited  only  to  those  women 
who  were  considering  adoption;  all 
pregnant  women  ought  to  have  access 
to  necessary  prenatal  care. 

Thus,  In  1977,  I  approached  then 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Joseph  Callfano,  and  urged 
that  the  Carter  administration  join 
with  me  In  seeking  an  amendment  to 
medicaid  to  Insure  that  no  low-income 
woman  be  denied  the  assistance  criti- 
cal to  the  outcome  of  her  pregnancy. 
Secretary  Callfano  responded  affirma- 
tively, and  on  August  10,  1978. 1  intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration such  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  legislation  introduced  the  previous 
year,  S.  1392,  by  former  Senator  Abra- 
ham Rlbicoff .  to  establish  a  new  med- 
icaid program— the  child  health  assur- 
ance program,  or  CHAP. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  the  proposal  to 
provide  full  medicaid  eligibility  to  low- 
income  pregnant  women  became— as  it 
logically  was— an  Integral  part  of  the 
efforts  to  improve  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram for  low-Income  children.  Unfor- 


tunately, however,  when  efforts  to 
enact  the  CHAP  program  failed  at  the 
end  of  the  96th  Congress,  extended 
coverage  of  pregnancy  care  under 
medicaid  also  f  aUed. 

In  the  97th  Congress,  I  reintroduced 
my  proposal  as  S.  667.  However,  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  action  on 
S.  667  was  imlikely  at  a  time  when 
substantial  cuts  were  being  made  In 
the  medicaid  program  itself.  On  Janu- 
ary 26  of  this  year.  I  reintroduced  this 
proposal  as  S.  7.  In  addition  to  S.  7. 1 
also  on  January  26  introduced  S.  6, 
legislation  wliich  would  deal  with  cov- 
erage of  pregnant  women  and  begin  on 
a  phased  basis  the  Improvements  In 
medicaid  coverage  for  low-income  chil- 
dren sought  in  previous  CHAP  propos- 
als. I  am  extremely  pleased  to  see  that 
the  House  In  its  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  resolution  has  included  $350 
million  for  enactment  of  legislation  to 
extend  medicaid  coverage  to  all  low- 
income  pregnant  women  and  to  Im- 
prove medicaid  services  to  low-income 
children  along  the  lines  contemplated 
in  the  CHAP  proposals.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  Senate  Budget  Committee  did 
not  include  any  such  amounts  in  the 
measure  reported  to  this  body. 

Mr.  President.  I  remain  fuUy  com- 
mitted to  enactment  of  a  comprehen- 
sive child  health  bill  along  the  lines  I 
have  proposed  in  S.  6.  I  would  very 
much  like  to  see  the  Senate  accept  the 
full  $350  million  included  in  the  House 
resolution,  and  I  urge  that  this  be 
done.  But  I  believe  that  we  cannot 
continue  to  delay  enactment  of  the 
provisions  related  to  maternity  care. 
Enactment  of  legislation  like  S.  7  is 
too  critical  to  the  weU-being  of  thou- 
sands of  unborn  children.  We  can  and 
must  during  this  Congress  take  this 
first  step  toward  improving  the  health 
and  quality  of  life  of  these  children. 
Therefore,  we  will  be  offering  an 
amendment  next  week  to  insure  that 
sufficient  amounts  are  Included  In  the 
Senate  resolution  so  that  we  can  enact 
at  least  this  essential  legislation  to 
extend  medicaid  eligibility  on  a  uni- 
form basis  to  all  needy  pregnant 
women. 

THX  RKKD  POR  PRXRATAL  CARK 

Adequate  care  during  pregnancy  is 
critical  In  determining  the  outcome  of 
a  pregnancy.  There  is  no  question  in 
the  medical  community  about  the  im- 
portance of  the  relationship  between 
inadequate  maternity  care  and  infant 
mortality  and  morbidity  and  the  con- 
sequent very  large  societal  costs  result- 
ing from  the  birth  of  children  in  ill 
health. 

Medicaid  coverage  of  prenatal,  deliv- 
ery, and  postnatal  care  has  proven  suc- 
cessful in  helping  to  lower  infant  mor- 
tality. According  to  a  1980  study  of  the 
Urban  Institute.  In  States  that  do  not 
provide  medicaid  coverage  for  first- 
time  pregnancies,  neonatal  mortality 
rates  are  2  to  5  percent  higher,  result- 
ing In  28  to  107  more  infant  deaths  per 


1,000  live  births,  depending  on  race 
and  sex. 

A  recent  national  analysis  shows 
that  publicly  supported  health  cen- 
ters, designed  to  Increase  access  for 
those  not  receiving  adequate  care, 
have  also  had  a  substantial  impact  on 
reducing  infant  mortality  rates.  In  one 
poor,  rural  area  served  by  a  federally 
funded  health  center,  infant  mortality 
dropped  by  40  percent  in  the  4  years 
following  the  center's  establistiment. 
As  reported  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission for  the  Study  of  Ethical  Prob- 
lems In  Medicine  and  Biomedical  and 
Behavorial  Research  in  its  report.  "Se- 
curing Access  to  Health  C^are,"  in  Ala- 
bama, the  infant  mortality  rate 
dropped  from  20  per  1,000  live  births 
in  1976  to  approximately  13^  in  1981. 
This  drop  was  not  accompanied  by  a 
change  in  birthweight  distribution  or 
other  demographic  shifts.  Experts  be- 
lieve that  this  considerable  drop  in 
infant  mortality  was  chiefly  due  to  a 
concerted  effort  by  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama to  improve  access  to  care  for 
pregnant  women  and  their  newborns. 
Similarly,  the  improved  medical  care 
provided  by  the  Indian  Health  Service 
is  credited  with  much  of  the  70  per- 
cent reduction  In  infant  mortality 
rates  of  American  Indians  that  oc- 
curred between  1960  and  1979. 

The  majority  of  poor  pregnancy  out- 
comes occur  in  a  minority  of  mothers 
each  year.  Approximately  1  in  7  preg- 
nancies are  at  risk  out  of  over  3  mil- 
lion births  in  the  United  States  each 
year.  About  230,000  of  these  infants— 7 
percent  of  all  live  births— weigh  2,500 
grams  or  less  at  birth  which  is  classi- 
fied as  low  birth  weight.  Birth  weight 
is  a  very  strong  predictor  of  Illness  and 
death  in  the  newborn:  in  general,  the 
lower  the  birth  weight,  the  higher  the 
mortality  rate.  According  to  the  Sur- 
geon General's  1980  report  "Healthy 
People,"  low  birth  weight  is  the  great- 
est single  hazard  for  newborns.  In- 
creasing their  vulnerability  to  develop- 
mental problems  and  to  death.  These 
low  birth  weight  infants  have  as  much 
as  a  40  times  greater  risk  ot  dying  In 
their  first  year  of  life  than^do  new- 
boms  of  normal  weight.  Very  low 
birth  weight  Infants— those  who  weigh 
less  than  1,500  grams- face  an  espe- 
ciaUy  high  risk  of  death;  although 
they  constitute  only  1  percent  of  all 
newborns,  they  accoimt  for  almost 
half  of  all  Infant  deaths. 

Low  birth  weight  Infants  are  also  at 
increased  risk  for  serious  congenital 
defects  and  impairments.  Most  of 
them  are  premature  and  the  most 
common  complication  of  prematurity 
is  hyaline  membrane  disease,  a  conse- 
quence of  immature  lung  develop- 
ment. Affected  infants  must  be  placed 
on  mechanical  ventilators  to  counter- 
act the  insufficient  oxygen  supply  as- 
sociated with  this  condition.  Like  the 
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disorder,  this  tareatment  can  also  cause 
substantial  morbidity  and  mortality. 

Low  birth  weight  and  premature  in- 
fants are  at  a  high  rislc  of  becoming 
mentally  retarded,  due  to  birth  com- 
plications, lowered  resistance  to  infec- 
tions, lack  of  fuUy  developed  nervous 
systems,  and  other  factors.  Low  birth 
weight  infants  are  about  10  times  as 
likely  to  develop  mental  retardation  as 
those  over  this  weight.  Also,  the  intra- 
ventricular hemorrhage  frequently 
occurs  in  low  birth  weight  and  prema- 
tures babies,  and  many  of  these  small 
premature  babies  develop  cerebral 
palsy,  often  associated  with  mental  re- 
tardation. 

Approximately  4  percent  of  all  in- 
fants bom  in  this  country  each  year 
have  one  or  more  readily  detectable 
congenital  abnormalities.  These  abnor- 
malities have  been  traced  to  inherit- 
ance of  defective  genes,  as  in  phenyl- 
ketonuria or  Marfan  syndrome:  chro- 
mosomal abnormalities,  as  in  Down 
syndrome,  and  environmental  factors, 
including  in  utero  viral  Infection  or 
chemical  exposure.  Although  many 
causes  of  birth  defects  have  been  iden- 
tified, the  causes  for  the  majority  of 
congenital  abnormalities  remain  un- 
loiown  and  probably  result  from  a 
complex  interaction  of  genetic  and  en- 
vironmental factors  which  we  need  to 
research  further. 

Clearly  our  success  in  reducing 
infant  mortality  and  morbidity  lies  in 
reducing  the  number  of  high-risk  in- 
fants bom.  The  identification  of  po- 
tential problems  in  the  mother  as 
early  as  possible  and  the  application  of 
appropriate  and  adequate  medical  care 
to  this  group  would  have  a  significant 
beneficial  effect  on  their  pregnancy 
outcomes.  Adequate  prenatal  care  en- 
ables steps  to  be  taken  to  prevent  or 
reduce  these  risks,  including  arranging 
for  the  mother  to  give  birth  in  a  hospi- 
tal equipped  with  resources  suited  to 
the  needs  of  her  pregnancy. 

The  majority  of  mothers  at  risk  of 
having  a  low-birth  weight  and/or  pre- 
mature infant  can  be  idei-tified  by 
present  clinical  and  laboratory  exper- 
tise. We  know  that  women  with  such 
medical  conditions  as  diabetes,  hyper- 
tension, kidney,  or  heart  disease,  or 
who  experience  complications  of  preg- 
nancy such  as  toxemia,  or  infections  of 
the  uterus,  have  a  much  greater  risk 
of  poor  pregnancy  outcome.  Socioeco- 
nomic and  demographic  factors  are 
also  associated  with  high  risk  pregnan- 
cies. Those  mothers  who  are  poor,  a 
member  of  a  minority  group,  adoles- 
cent, unmarried,  living  in  rural  areas, 
and  those  over  35  years  of  age  are 
more  likely  to  be  at  high  risk  during 
pregnancy.  For  example,  about  25  per- 
cent of  the  infants  bom  to  adolescent 
mothers  under  the  age  of  15  are  low 
birth  weight. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  impor- 
tance of  timely  prenatal  care,  accord- 
ing to  the  HHS  report.  "Better  Health 


for  Our  Children:  A  National  Strate- 
gy," data  from  44  States  suggest  that 
25  percent  of  the  women  who  gave 
birth  in  1977  had  no  prenatal  care  in 
the  first  trimester.  An  even  higher 
percentage  may  receive  late  or  inad- 
equate care.  The  percentage  of  women 
lacking  adequate  prenatal  care  is  con- 
siderably greater  among  those  groups 
at  high  risk  of  poor  pregnancy  out- 
come. According  to  data  compUed  by 
the  National  Center  for  Health  Statis- 
tics in  1975,  approximately  twice  the 
proportion  of  black  as  of  white  moth- 
ers received  no  or  late  prenatal  care— 
the  infant  mortality  rate  of  black  in- 
fants in  this  country  is  nearly  twice 
that  of  white  infants.  Furthermore, 
about  70  percent  of  expectant  mothers 
under  age  15  receive  no  care  during 
the  first  months  of  pregnancy. 

The  need  to  provide  prenatal,  deliv- 
ery, and  postnatal  care  to  those  preg- 
nant women  unable  to  afford  private 
care  for  themselves  or  those  infants 
cannot  be  overstated.  In  the  96th  Con- 
gress, I  chaired  a  hearing  on  efforts 
needed  to  improve  pregnancy  outcome 
and  reduce  infant  mortality.  The  over- 
whelming weight  of  the  testimony 
from  that  hearing  confirmed  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  numerous  public 
health  experts  that  the  most  impor- 
tant step  we  could  take  to  prevent 
poor  pregnancy  outcome  would  be  to 
insure  that  every  pregnant  woman  re- 
ceived proper  prenatal,  delivery,  and 
postnatal  care. 

Similar  findings  were  made  by  the 
Select  Panel  for  the  Promotion  of 
Child  Health  which  was  created  by 
Congress  to  assess  the  status  of  mater- 
nal and  child  health  and  to  develop  a 
comprehensive  plan  to  promote  the 
health  of  children  and  pregnant 
women  in  the  United  States.  One  of 
the  first  recommendations  made  by 
that  panel  is  to  mandate  medicaid  eli- 
gibility for  all  pregnant  women  whose 
family  income  is  at  or  below  the  feder- 
ally established  poverty  level,  includ- 
ing first-time  pregnant  women. 

riHAHCIAL  BAItaiKRS  TO  CABS 

Mr.  President,  experience  has  shown 
that  without  assurance  of  third-party 
reimbursement,  many  low-income 
women  will  not  seek  prenatal  care.  In- 
stead, they  arrive  at  the  hospital 
emergency  room  when  the  birth  of 
their  child  is  imminent.  This  practice 
obviously  creates  a  greater  risk  for  the 
mother  as  well  as  for  the  child. 

The  medical  expenses  related  to 
pregnancy  are  costly  and  create  a  real 
deterrent  to  medical  care  for  a  young 
woman  with  limited  income.  A  sample 
survey  conducted  by  the  Health  Insur- 
ance Association  of  America  showed 
that  in  1981  hospital  and  medical  ex- 
penses for  maternity  care  averaged 
about  $2,046  in  the  United  States. 
These  costs  vary  tremendously  in  dif- 
ferent regions  of  the  country,  and  par- 
ticularly   between    rural    and    urban 


areas.  For  a  woman  living  at  55  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  poverty  level— 
$2,640  for  an  individual  in  1983.  these 
costs  are  insurmountable. 

Moreover,  the  obstacles  these  high 
costs  present  to  a  low-income  pregnant 
woman  are  aggravated  by  require- 
ments of  advance  payments  of  cash  in 
certain  communities.  In  order  to  even 
begin  to  meet  these  costs,  a  pregnant 
low-income  woman  must  face  difficult 
and  unfair  choices  about  other  neces- 
sities, such  as  food,  clothing,  and  hous- 
ing which  also  play  an  important  role 
in  determining  the  outcome  of  her 
pregnancy.  The  January  1980  GAO 
study  "Better  Management  and  Re- 
sources Needed  to  Strengthen  Federal 
Efforts  To  Improve  Pregnancy  Out- 
come"—HRD— 80-24— cites  numerous 
other  examples  of  economic  barriers 
faced  by  low-income  women  in  obtain- 
ing medical  care. 

The  consequences  of  these  barriers 
to  care  have  been  made  even  more 
tragically  clear  by  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  lost  their  health 
insurance  coverage  due  to  unemploy- 
ment. Many  of  the  unemployed  are 
young  couples  or  new  parents,  who, 
due  to  circumstances  of  t>eing  last 
hired,  were  the  first  fired  during  this 
recession.  Because  few  have  been  able 
to  afford  to  continue  their  health  cov- 
erage after  paying  for  their  food,  shel- 
ter, and  other  basics,  and  most  are  not 
eligible  for  medicaid,  they  have  either 
relied  for  their  care  on  community 
clinics  or  hospital  emergency  rooms. 
This  growing  number  of  improtected 
Americans  and  their  unmet  health 
needs  is  beginning  to  point  to  the  im- 
portance of  adequate  health  care  espe- 
cially during  pregnancy  and  empha- 
sizes the  critical  need  to  make  such 
care  available. 

Recently  the  Food  Research  and 
Action  Center  released  a  report  indi- 
cating that  after  years  of  steady 
progress,  infant  mortality  rates  are 
going  up  once  again.  In  seven  States 
siureyed  by  the  center,  statewide 
infant  mortality  rates  increased  be- 
tween 1980  and  1981.  The  State  of 
Michigan,  ravaged  by  the  recession, 
has  seen  its  infant  mortality  rate  rise 
from  12.8  per  1.000  Uve  births  in  1980 
to  13.2  per  1,000  Uve  births  in  1981— 
one  of  the  greatest  annual  increases  in 
the  State  since  the  early  1950's.  The 
statistics  for  infant  mortality  are  even 
more  frightening  when  looking  at  cer- 
tain urban  areas  where  unemployment 
has  been  consistently  high  for  the 
past  4  years.  In  Pontlac.  Mich.,  for  ex- 
ample, the  infant  mortality  rate  rose 
from  an  sJready  high  rate  of  19.6  in 
1980  to  23  in  1981.  We  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  these  threatening  trends  in  the 
health  status  of  our  citizens. 

For  these  reasons,  virtually  all  of 
the  witnesses  testifying  at  the  recent 
hearing  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  developing  a  new  pro- 


gram to  provide  assistance  in  meeting 
the  health  needs  of  recently  unem- 
ployed workers  stressed  the  imiTor- 
tance  of  including  coverage  for  mater- 
nal and  newborn  health  care.  I  strong- 
ly support  such  efforts,  and  I  also  be- 
lieve that  the  data  which  show  the  ad- 
verse impact  upon  infant  mortality 
rates  where  unemployment  rates  are 
high  and  health  care  needs  are  going 
unmet  underscore  how  important  this 
protection  is  for  all  pregnant  women. 

niAIWQUACT  OP  OTRDl  PBOOBAMS  TO  RLL  THX 
GAPS 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  there  are 
some  who  recognize  the  gaps  that 
exist  in  the  medicaid  program  with  re- 
spect to  pregnancy  coverage,  but  feel 
nevertheless  that  there  are  other 
health  programs  available  to  provide 
assistance  to  these  women.  It  is  true 
that  Congress  has  established  over  the 
years  a  number  of  programs  to  help 
improve  the  health  of  residents  of 
medically  imderserved  areas.  Some  of 
these  programs,  like  the  National 
Health  Service  Corps  scholarship  pro-, 
gram  which  supplied  physicians  to 
these  areas,  have  essentially  been  ter- 
minated in  the  past  2  years.  Others, 
like  the  maternal  and  child  health 
program  and  the  community  health 
center  program,  have  siiffered  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  funding  result- 
ing in  cutbacks  in  services  and  the 
number  of  people  served. 

Moreover,  even  before  the  fimding 
reductions,  these  programs  did  not 
adequately  serve  the  population  we 
are  trying  to  reach.  In  1980.  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  found,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  former  title  V  mater- 
nal and  child  health  program  did  not 
provide  sufficient  funding  to  provide 
any  prenatal  or  well-baby  services  in 
some  areas  of  need  and  that  services 
afforded  under  this  program  in  many 
other  areas  were  inadequate.  The  tjrpe 
of  maternity  and  Infant  care  projects 
established  under  title  V  that  did 
reach  this  target  group  served  relative- 
ly few  communities.  GAO  reported 
that  of  the  approximately  3.100  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States,  only  242 
were  reportedly  served  by  such 
projects  in  1978.  In  21  States,  these 
projects  generally  served  only  1 
county  and  only  13  States  reported 
that  these  projects  served  4  or  more 
counties.  Substantial  difficulties  were 
reported  in  attempting  to  get  services 
under  the  title  V  program  to  residents 
of  rural  areas.  Moreover,  GAO  found 
that  States  used  the  title  V  funds  for 
many  purposes  other  than  serving 
mothers  and  infants.  They  had  to 
compete  with  other  eligible  groups  for 
these  funds.  The  GAO  analysis  of  the 
1978  State  budgets  for  the  title  V  for- 
mula grant  program  showed  that:  One, 
in  the  aggregate  only  a  portion  of  the 
fimds  were  available  for  services  that 
most  directly  relate  to  improved  preg- 
nancy outcome;  two.  some  States  gave 
relatively  little  emphasis  to  activities 


that  most  directly  related  to  this  ob- 
jective, and  three.  States  spend  a 
major  portion  of  their  MCH  funds  on 
programs  or  projects  which  serviced 
relatively  few  communities. 

Mr.  President,  the  GAO  report  docu- 
ments similar  inadequacies  in  the  com- 
munity health  center  program  in 
terms  of  reaching  needy  pregnant 
women.  The  problem  Lb  basically  that 
grant-funded  programs  have  inherent 
limitations  on  their  ability  to  reach  all 
of  the  target  population.  Short  of  es- 
tablishing maternal  and  child  health 
projects  in  every  community,  the  only 
way  in  our  present  system  of  health 
care  of  reaching  all  ellgibles  is 
through  a  third-party  reimbursement 
system  such  as  medicaid.  That  is  the 
only  way  to  be  certain  that  no  needy 
pregnant  woman  is  denied  access  to 
necessary  medical  services. 

nSCAL  IMPACT 

Mr.  President,  I  icnow  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  particularly 
concerned  about  the  budget  implica- 
tions of  any  new  coverage. 

In  198C,  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimated  that  the  cost  of  such 
legislation  when  it  was  offered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  CHAP  bill  would  be 
$30  million  in  its  first  full  year  with 
estimated  increments  of  another  $30 
million  each  subsequent  year  as 
women  became  aware  of  the  coverage 
for  prenatal  care  and  sought  medicaid 
reimbursement,  rising  to  a  projected 
cost  of  $140  million  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  CBO's  estimates  were  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  total  popula- 
tion of  low-income  pregnant  women  el- 
igible for  this  new  coverage— 100.000 
annually— would  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  coverage  until  fiscal  year  1985. 
More  recent  CBO  estimates  assume  a 
higher  participation  rate  at  the  start 
but  much  lower  subsequent  increases. 
They  have  estimated  that  the  cost  in 
fiscal  year  1984  would  be  $70  million, 
with  increments  of  $5  million  for  each 
of  the  following  2  years.  These  as- 
siunptions  may  be  based  upon  a  reduc- 
tion of  other  alternative  care  for  these 
women  and  a  consequent  higher  initial 
utilization  rate.  The  higher  figures 
also  undoubtedly  reflect  increases  in 
the  number  of  women  who  would  ben- 
efit from  this  provision  as  a  result  of 
cutbacks  that  have  been  made  in  the 
medicaid  program  over  the  past  2 
years. 

Mr.  President,  even  using  these 
higher  cost  projections  for  the  first 
year  of  enactment  our  amendment 
still  represents  a  relatively  small  price 
to  pay  for  the  health  of  these  tens  of 
thousands  of  women  and  their  infants. 
These  costs  would  be  returned  many 
times  over  in  the  savings  that  would 
be  realized  from  a  reduction  in  preg- 
nancy complications  and  infant  mor- 
bidity which  result  from  inadequate 
care  during  pregnancy.  An  infant  bom 
in  ill  health  to  a  low-income  mother  is 
a  likely  candidate  to  be  a  medicaid  re- 


cipient for  the  majority  of  his  or  her 
life. 

Many  of  the  women  who  would  be 
made  eligible  for  this  coverage  are 
members  uf  high-risk  groups  most 
likely  to  have  low-birthweight  infants 
that  are  10  times  as  likely  to  suffer 
from  developmental  disabilities  as  are 
infants  of  normal  birthweight.  The 
lifetime  costs  of  care  for  developmen- 
tally  disabled  individuals  is  very  high. 
Institutional  care  now  nms  anywhere 
from  $25,000  to  $30,000  a  year,  to  as 
high  as  $100,000  a  year  depending  on 
the  level  of  care  required.  When  ap- 
plied to  a  lifetime  of  care,  estimating 
an  average  life  of  40  years,  the  costs 
would  run  between  $1  million  and  $4 
million  per  individual.  The  costs  of 
education  are  double  that  estimated 
for  the  average  child— about  $2,500  a 
year.  And  then  there  is  the  lost  pro- 
ductive capacity,  the  addition  to  the. 
GNP  forgone,  and  the  taxes  unpaid  as 
a  result  of  such  developmental  disabil- 
ities. 

A  more  immediate  expense  that  can 
be  avoided  by  adequate  prenatal  care 
is  the  expense  for  care  provided  in  a 
neonatal  intensive  care  unit.  The  costs 
of  such  care  average  $8,000  per  episode 
and  can  likely  reach  $40,000  if  not 
more.  HHS,  in  testifsring  in  the  95th 
Congress  on  the  adolescent  health 
services,  and  pregnancy  prevention 
bill,  reported  that  more^han  one-third 
of  the  57,000  low-birthweight  babies 
bom  to  teenagers  each  year  require  in- 
tensive care.  Roughly  6  percent  of  all 
births  annually  in  this  country  require 
this  specialized  care  at  a  staggering 
cost  of  over  $2  billion. 

SERIOUSLY  ILL  IfEWBORIf S  AlfD  THK 
PREVENTIOH  OP  HAITOICAPPIIIG  COIIDITIOIIS 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  can 
also  be  viewed  from  the  perspective  of 
another  very  sensitive  and  very  emo- 
tionally charged  issue — the  issue  of 
care  for  seriously  ill,  handici^iped  in- 
fants. Many  of  my  colleagues  are 
deeply  concerned— as  I  am— over  this 
issue  and  what  role  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  play. 

Oiu*  societal  commitment  to  provide 
some  of  our  most  vulnerable  members 
with  the  opportunity  to  live  kdA  thrive 
is  dramatically  illustrated  by  the 
highly  specialized  technology  used  in 
the  neonatal  intensive  care  unit.  Such 
heroic  efforts  save  many  seriously  ill 
newborns.  The  result  can  be  increased 
complications  and  greater  risks  and 
long-term  costs  for  possible  life-long 
handicaps.  Certainly,  we  should  do  ev- 
erything we  can  to  avoid  what  is  both 
a  painful  experience  for  the  infant 
and  an  anguishing  one  for  parents  and 
care  givers.  In  sum.  our  policies  should 
be  designed  to  reduce  the  need  for 
neonatal  intensive  care  which  is  so 
economically  and  emotionally  costly, 
both  during  the  hospital  stay  and 
upon  returning  to  the  home,  for  fami- 
lies whose  infants  require  such  care. 
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Although  it  may  not  be  medically 
poBRible  to  eliminate  entirely  the  inci- 
dence of  high-risk  birth,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  question  that  the  availability 
of  adequate  care  during  pregnancy  is 
critical  to  reducing  the  likelihood  that 
a  child  will  be  bom  with  a  serious 
handicapping  condition  or  life  threat- 
ening condition.  We  ought  to  be  doing 
everything  possible  to  reduce  the  oc- 
currence of  these  heartbreaking  and 
tragic  cases  so  that  the  number  of 
families  confronted  with  these  situa- 
tions is  reduced.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  and  should  close  the  gap  in 
the  medicaid  program  which  forces 
numy  impoverished  pregnant  women 
to  go  without  the  medical  care  which 
can  help  increase  the  probability  that 
their  infants  will  be  bom  healthy  and 
strong. 

AH  ALTBUIATIVK  TO  ABOETIOH 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  also 
has  implications  with  respect  to  an- 
other issue  of  great  concern.  We  have 
in  the  past  year,  and  perhi^M  will  soon 
again,  be  deeply  divided  over  issues  re- 
lated to  abortion.  I  believe,  however, 
that  this  amendment  ought  to  receive 
the  strong  support  of  those  on  every 
side  of  the  abortion  debate. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  sup- 
port freedom  of  choice,  nothing  could 
be  more  central  to  that  freedom  of 
choice  than  the  right  of  a  woman  to 
choose  to  carry  a  pregnancy  to  term 
free  from  economic  pressures  arising 
from  the  inability  to  pay  for  the  costs 
of  the  medical  care  needed. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
oppose  abortion,  nothing  could  be 
more  central  to  their  concerns  than  ef- 
forts to  develop  realistic  alternatives 
to  abortion. 

There  should  be  no  division  among 
us  on  the  issue  of  providing  essential 
medical  services  to  pregnant  women. 
For  these  reasons,  organizations  with 
widely  differing  positions  on  the  issue 
of  abortion  have  endorsed  my  amend- 
ment. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
list  of  the  organizations  in  support  of 
the  amendment,  and  the  underlying 
legislative  prop<Mal.  S.  7.  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
main after  the  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

ASOFTTvs  PLAcmzms 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  fi- 
nally, as  I  stated  at  the  outset,  my  ini- 
tial work  on  closing  the  gM>  in  medic- 
aid coverage  for  pregnant  women 
arose  from  my  efforts  to  develop  legis- 
lation to  help  facilitate  the  adoptive 
placement  of  chUdren  with  special 
needs.  Those  efforts  culminated  sever- 
al years  ago  in  the  passage  of  title  n 
of  Public  Law  95-266,  the  Adoption 
Reform  Act,  and  Public  Law  96-272. 
the  Adoption  Assistance  and  Child 
Welfare  Act  of  1980. 1  believe  that  this 
amendment  is  a  critical  element  of  the 


efforts  to  make  adoptive  placements  a 
realistic  alternative  for  those  women 
who  inlght  otherwise  feel  compelled 
by  economic  pressure  to  choose  abor- 
tion, but  I  also  strongly  believe  that 
such  care  should  be  available  to  all 
low-income  women,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  actively  contemplat- 
ing an  adoptive  placement.  Our 
amendment  to  medicaid  is  the  most 
direct  and  fair  way  to  eliminate  any 
form  of  economic  coercion  associated 
with  the  inability  to  pay  for  the  costs 
of  prenatal,  delivery,  and  postnatal 
care. 

COHCLUSIOIf 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  join  in  support  of  this 
amendment  as  a  humane,  cost-effec- 
tive investment  in  our  people. 
EzHniTl 

UJ3.  Skhatk. 
Waahington,  D.C..  April  27,  1983. 

Dkah  Collxagux:  When  the  First  Concur- 
rent Resolution  on  the  Budget  for  Fiscal 
Year  1984— S.  Con.  Res.  27— comes  before 
the  Senate,  we  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  increase  function  550  levels  by  $70 
million.  (75  million,  and  $80  million  In 
Budget  Authority  and  Outlays  for  fiscal 
years  1984,  1985,  and  1986,  respectively,  in 
order  to  provide  for  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  correct  a  serious  Inequity  which 
exists  tmder  the  Medicaid  program  with  re- 
spect to  coverage  for  pregnant  low-Income 
women. 

Under  present  law,  in  a  number  of  states, 
pregnant  women  who  otherwise  meet  the 
income  and  resources  requirements  for  Med- 
icaid are  denied  Medicaid  coverage  either 
because  they  are  pregnant  with  their  first 
child  or  because  they  are  living  in  an  intact 
family.  Additionally,  in  some  states,  Medic- 
aid coverage  is  not  available  until  the  third 
trimester  of  a  pregnancy.  To  remedy  this 
situation,  many  of  us  have  sponsored  legis- 
lation to  provide  such  coverage.  Two  meas- 
ures now  pending  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  S.  7  and  S.  572.  contain  these 
provisions. 

Early  prenatal  care  is  critical  in  detemln- 
ing  the  outcome  of  a  pregnancy.  For  exam- 
ple, low  birthweight  is  a  major  cause  of 
infant  mortality  and  can  increase  vulner- 
ability to  serious,  lifelong  physical  and 
mental  disabilities.  Three-quarters  of  the 
risks  associated  with  low  birthweight  can  be 
evaluated  In  early  prenatal  visits,  and  steps 
can  be  taken  to  reduce  such  risks  smd  in- 
crease the  probability  of  having  a  healthy 
baby.  However,  If  given  no  prenatal  care,  an 
expectant  mother  is  three  times  as  likely  to 
have  a  low-blrthwelght  child.  Additionally, 
late  care  or  no  care  is  associated  with  in- 
creased prematurity  rates,  increased  still- 
births and  increased  newborn  mortality.  For 
these  reasons,  numerous  experts  have  said 
that  the  single  most  Important  step  to 
reduce  Infant  mortality  and  morbidity  in 
this  counTy  would  be  to  ensure  that  ade- 
quate prenatal  care  is  made  available  to  all 
pregnant  women.  Few  services  have  as  much 
potential  for  promoting  health  at  crucial 
points  in  the  life  cycle  and  thereby  avoiding 
handicapping  conditions,  and  reducing  long- 
term  health-care  costs. 

The  inability  of  many  low-Income  women 
to  secure  adequate  prenatal  care  has  other 
profound  Implications.  Lack  of  economic  re- 
sources to  pay  for  the  medical  care  neces- 
sary to  carry  a  pregnancy  to  term  can  be  a 


factor  in  the  decision  of  a  pregnant  woman 
to  terminate  a  pregnancy.  Similarly,  it  can 
precipitate  black  market  adoptions.  Thoae 
in  the  business  of  buying  and  seUing  babies 
are  all  too  ready  to  offer  to  pay  the  full 
pregnancy  costs  in  exchange  for  the  Infant. 
We  believe  that  no  woman  should  be  forced 
because  of  economic  pressure  to  resort  to 
abortion  or  black-market  baby  sellers. 

The  cost  of  providing  Medicaid  coverage 
for  prenatal  services  to  those  low-income 
wranen  currently  denied  coverage  is  not 
great,  pvticularly  in  light  of  the  enormous 
social  and  fiscal  costs  of  not  providing  such 
care. 

Our  amendment  has  wide  support  among 
organizations  concerned  with  the  health  of 
mothers  and  children  and  with  th  strength 
of  families.  These  organizations  include: 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Char- 
ities. 

Child  Welfare  League. 

National  Committee  on  Adoption. 

March  of  Dimes. 

American  Citizens  Concerned  for  Life. 

Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America. 

Lutheran  Council  In  the  U.S.A. 

Planned  Parenthood  Federation. 

National  Perinatal  Association. 

Association  of  Children's  Hospitals. 

Association  for  Retarded  Citizens. 

American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 

American  College  of  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 
cology. 

American  Public  Health  Association. 

National  Organization  for  Women. 

Association  of  Junior  Leagues. 

Family  Service  Association  of  America. 

Children's  Defense  Fund. 

American  College  of  Osteopathic  Pediatri- 
cians. 

We  hope  you  will  Join  as  a  co-sponsor  of 
this  amendment.  If  you  have  any  questions, 
or  if  you  would  like  to  Join  as  a  co-sponsor, 
please  have  your  staff  contact  Susanne  Mar- 
tinez or  Nancy  Barrand  at  4-3553. 

With  warm  regards. 
Cordially. 
Mark  O.  Hatfield.  Alan  Cranston.  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynlhan.  Ernest  F.  Holllngs, 
Daniel  K.  Inouye,  Christopher  J. 
E>odd.  Donald  W.  Riegle.  Jr..  Spark  M. 
Matsunaga,  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Paul 
S.  Sarbanes.  Carl  Levin,  Howard  M. 
Metzenbaum.  Paul  E.  Tsongas,  Bill 
Bradley. 

Exhibit  2 
orgainzations  sufportikg  cramstor  amend- 

MKirr  TO  S.  coif.  RXS.  it  RKLATING  TO  MEDIC- 
AID COVERAGE  FOR  LOW-nfCOME  FREdfAIlT 
WOMEN 

National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charlti- 
Ues. 

Child  Welfare  League. 

National  Committee  on  Adoption. 

March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects  Founda- 
tion. 

American  Citizens  Concerned  for  Life. 

E^pilepsy  Foundation  of  America. 

Lutheran  Council  in  the  U.S.A. 

Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica. 

National  Perinatal  Association. 

National  Association  of  ChUdren's  Hospi- 
tals and  Related  Institutions. 

United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Association  for  Retarded  Citizens. 

American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 

American  College  of  Obstetrics  and  Gyne- 
cology. 

American  Public  Health  Association. 

National  Organization  for  Women. 
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Asaociatlon  of  Junior  Leagues. 
Family  Service  Association  of  America. 
ChUdren's  Defense  Fund. 
American  College  of  Osteopathic  Pediatri- 
cians. 
American  Medical  Students  Association. 


THE  NEED  TO  CXJT  BUDGET 
DEFICITS 


Mr.  CHAFFEE.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  very 
shortly  consider  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1984. 

It  is  critical  that  we  do  so,  and  that 
we  pass  a  budget  resolution  that  has 
the  effect  of  substantially  reducing 
deficits,  thus  assuring  continued  eco- 
nomic growth  and  Jobs. 

Because  reducing  deficits  is  so  very 
painful,  requiring  such  difficult  deci- 
sions both  to  raise  revenues  and  con- 
trol spending,  many  of  us  are  tempted 
to  ask  whether  the  goal  is  worth  the 
effort.  Why  is  it  so  important  to 
reduce  deficits? 

A  recent  report  of  six  very  eminent 
private  economists  who  have  all  held 
high  economic  policymaldng  positions 
in  the  governments  of  Western 
Europe,  Japan,  and  the  United  States, 
spells  out  the  reasons. 

These  six,  including  Raymond  Barre, 
the  former  Prime  Minister  of  France; 
Charles  Schultze.  and  Alan  Green- 
span, met  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Brookings  Institution  last  week  to  pre- 
pare a  report  which.  I  believe,  merits 
the  attention  of  Senators  because  it  so 
succinctly  describes  the  situation 
before  us.  and  the  inescapably  neces- 
sary remedies  we  must  adopt  to  assure 
economic  recovery. 

The  six  economists  conclude  that  a 
sustained  world  ecomomic  recovery 
must  begin  in  the  United  States,  but 
that  for  this  recovery  to  occur,  budget 
deficits  must  be  reduced. 

"The  principal  U.S.  economic  prob- 
lem." they  foimd.  "is  the  large  size  of 
the  U.S.  budget  defict  that  will  occur 
existing  laws,  even  under  the  assump- 
tion of  a  sustained  economic  recov- 
ery." 

These  deficits  "create  a  climate  of 
expectations  about  future  inflation 
and  short-term  interest  rates  that 
have  kept  current  long-term  interest 
rates  at  historically  high  levels." 

Such  interest  rates,  they  conclude, 
"threaten  to  slow  fixed  investment 
and  cut  short  the  domestic  recovery." 

Mr.  President,  these  distinguished 
indlvidals  call  our  attention  again  to 
the  need  to  reduce  deficits.  I  and  four 
other  Republican  Senators  have  pre- 
sented an  alternative  budget  that 
would  accomplish  this  objective  by  re- 
ducing the  deficit  to  $102  billion  by 
1988.  The  Budget  Committee's  resolu- 
tion would  reduce  it  to  $123  billion  in 
the  same  year.  Other  Senators  have 
proposed  plans.  The  important  thing 
is  now  to  get  on  with  the  work  by  be- 
ginning consideration  of  the  budget 


resolution  and  resolving  the  issues  of 
deficits,  spending,  and  revenues  that 
such  consideration  entails. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  referred  to  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Economic  Pouct 
nmoDucTioN 

On  April  23  and  24.  1983.  we  met  at  The 
Brookings  Institution  to  consider  the  eco- 
nomic prospects  facing  the  main  industrial 
countries,  the  policies  that  offer  hope  of  Im- 
proving these  pro8i>ects,  and  the  wider  im- 
plications of  these  policies  for  the  world 
economy.  Our  conclusions  are  set  forth  in 
the  report  that  follows.  We  subscribe  to 
these  conclusions,  although  each  of  us 
would  no  doubt  have  suggested  additional 
points  and  would  have  emphasized  or 
phrased  some  parts  of  these  conclusions  dif- 
ferently. 

We  believe  that  the  economic  problems 
facing  the  industrial  world  are  long-term 
and  are  structural;  a  sustained  effort  over  a 
number  of  years  will  be  required  to  remedy 
them.  We  hope  that  this  report  will  contrib- 
ute to  such  an  effort. 

Raymond  Barre:  Professor  of  Economics 
and  Member  of  French  National  Assembly; 
Prime  Minister  of  Prance  1976-1981 

Alan  Greenspan:  Chairman  of  Townsend 
Greenspan;  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  1974-1977 

Manfred  Lahnsteln:  Member  of  the  Bim- 
destag;  Finance  Minister  1982.  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany 

Charles  L.  Schultze:  Stanford  University 
(on  leave  from  The  Brookings  Institution); 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Council  of  E>x>nomic 
Advisers  1977-1981 

Taroichi  Yoshida:  Industrial  Bank  of 
Japan:  Vice  Minister  of  Finance  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs  1974-1976 

Bimroku  Yoshlno:  Advisor  to  the  Ji^m- 
nese  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  and  to  Kei- 
danren;  Deputy  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
1974-1977 

I.  THE  CURRENT  SITUATION 

Prospects  for  world  economic  recovery 
and  growth  have  improved  in  Important  re- 
spects during  the  past  year. 

Inflation  has  been  substantially  reduced 
except  in  a  few  of  the  principal  Industrial 
countries.  Control  of  inflation  is  now  recog- 
nized to  be  a  central  policy  problem  by  vir- 
tually all  members  of  the  OECD.  ■  Lower  oU 
prices  are  contributing  to  the  decline  in  in- 
flation, to  a  reduction  of  current  account 
Imbalances  of  oil  importing  countries,  and 
to  the  release  of  resources  for  domestic  ex- 
pansion. 

The  United  States  is  coming  out  of  its  pro- 
longed recession.  A  moderate  recovery 
seems  to  be  under  way  and  should  extend 
Into  1984  and  there  are  signs  of  improved 
economic  activity  in  some  other  countries. 

The  developing  country  debt  crisis  has 
been  managed  to  date  through  an  effective 
program  of  cooperation  among  govern- 
ments, international  Institutions,  and  pri- 
vate lenders.  Also,  pressures  for  protection- 
ism have  been  resisted,  not  altogether  suc- 
cessfully but  weU  enough  to  have  preserved 
the  principal  elements  of  an  open  trading 
system. 


■  Ortanlsatlon  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  De- 
velopment. 


There  remain,  however,  formidable  obsta- 
cles to  a  sustained  and  generalized  recovery. 

In  the  United  States,  large  federal  budget 
deficits  that,  under  ctirrent  laws,  are  built 
into  the  national  fiscal  structure  create  a 
climate  of  expectations  about  future  infla- 
tion and  short-term  Interest  rates  that  have 
kept  current  long  term  interest  rates  at  his- 
torically high  levels.  Continued  Interest 
rates  at  or  near  these  levels  threaten  to  slow 
fixed  investment  and  cut  short  the  domestic 
recovery.  By  leading  to  over-and  under-valu- 
ation  of  exchange  rates  in  terms  of  tradable 
goods,  they  contribute  to  trade  imbalances 
and  erratic  capital  movements,  and  restrict 
the  ability  of  other  industrial  nations  to 
ease  monetary  policies  in  the  Interest  of 
faster  growth.  And  they  raise  the  risk  that 
the  international  debt  problem  will  prove  to 
be  unmanageable. 

Widening  fluctuations  in  exchange  rates 
have  introduced  an  additional  element  of  in- 
stability in  international  economic  relations. 

Although  the  international  debt  problem 
has  been  kept  under  control,  it  has  not  yet 
been  resolved.  Deepening  solvency  prob- 
lems, in  the  absence  of  a  durable  solution, 
could  lead  to  a  financial  crisis  that  could 
disrupt  international  trade  and  choke  off 
economic  recovery. 

Unemployment  in  the  OECD  countries 
has  risen  to  postwar  highs  and.  even  with 
the  recovery  now  in  prospect,  is  not  likely  to 
decline  In  the  near  future. 

The  existence  of  large  scale  unemploy- 
ment, together  with  difficult  sectoral  ad- 
justment problems,  make  trade  protection  a 
continuing  threat  to  both  short  and  long 
term  economic  growth. 

Finally,  real  wages,  particularly  in  West- 
em  Europe  but  also  to  a  varying  extent  in 
other  countries,  have  been  raised  and  kept 
at  levels  that  combine  with  other  factors  to 
reduce  the  profitability  of  firms  and  inhibit 
private  sector  investment  and  expansion, 
and  therefore  are  detrimental  to  restoration 
of  higher  levels  of  employment. 

Private  company  balance  sheets  in  the 
United  States  and  many  other  industrialized 
countries  have  moved  over  time  toward  in- 
creasingly high  ratios  of  debt  to  equity,  and 
of  short  term  to  long  term  debt.  Banks, 
similarly,  have  tended  toward  ratios  of  cap- 
ital to  assets  that  are  low  in  relation  to  the 
potential  losses  in  today's  volatile  markets. 
These  conditions  represent  structural  weak- 
nesses that  leave  private  firms  and  national 
economies  vulnerable  to  immediate  shocks 
and  to  recessions,  and  reduce  the  ability  of 
private  sector  institutions  to  respond,  as 
they  did  in  the  past,  to  expansionary  meas- 
ures by  governments. 

Everywhere,  in  varying  degrees,  govern- 
ment budgets  are  in  difficulty,  most  often 
because  of  rapidly  rising  expenditures. 
Social  welfare  programs  already  preempt  a 
sizable  share  of  public  spending  and  will 
tend  to  grow  with  the  aging  of  our  popula- 
tions. In  the  United  States,  defense  expendi- 
tures are  also  rising  rapidly.  Structural  defi- 
cits in  some  cases  are  excessively  large.  As  a 
result,  public  confidence  has  been  eroded, 
and  room  for  needed  public  Investment  and 
tax  relief  to  promote  private  investment 
often  is  undesirably  restricted. 

II.  FOUCT  ANALYSIS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A  sustained  world  economic  recovery  must 
begin  In  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  continues  to  have  a  major  Impact  on 
the  world  economy  not  only  because  its 
GNP  and  trade  flows  are  the  largest,  but 
also  because  the  U.S.  dollar  is  used  as  a 
world  currency.  Unking  the  world's  capital 
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DurkeU.  If  the  United  States  cannot  solve 
tti  major  economic  problems,  then  it  Is  dlf fl- 
eult  to  see  how  a  recovery  can  be  sustained 
in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  principal  UJS.  economic  problem,  as  is 
widely  recocniied,  is  the  large  siae  of  the 
UJS.  budget  deficit  that  will  occur  under  ex- 
isting laws,  even  under  the  assumption  of  a 
sustained  economic  recovery.  This  proepec- 
ttve  deficit  is  a  key  factor  in  explaining  why 
XJ&.  long  term  interest  rates  remain  so  high. 
The  fear  is  that  either  the  government  defi- 
cit wUl  be  monetlaed.  leading  to  renewed  in- 
flaUon.  or  that  the  Federal  Reserve  will 
have  to  force  up  interest  rates,  in  either 
case  causing  a  prematiuv  end  to  the  recov- 
ery. 

We  believe  that  a  substantial  reduction  in 
future  V&  budget  deficits,  under  measures 
enacted  into  law  this  year,  would  bring 
major  benefits  not  only  for  the  VS.  but  for 
the  entire  world  economy.  In  the  United 
States,  long  term  interest  rates  could  be  ex- 
pected to  decline  and  the  Pederal  Reserve 
would  be  operating  In  an  environment 
where  it  would  have  no  reason  to  resiBt  this 
decline.  Not  only  would  this  reduction  in 
n.S.  interest  rates  help  to  sustain  the  recov- 
ery directly  by  encoturaging  private  invest- 
ment but.  equally  important,  reduced  inter- 
est rates  would  contribute  to  the  restructur- 
ing of  'm'^'M*  sheets,  a  restructuring  that 
we  believe  is  essential  if  stable  economic 
growth  is  to  be  sustained  over  the  longer 
run.  Specifically,  with  lower  long  term  rates, 
business  firms  would  find  it  easier  to  refi- 
nance short  term  debts  into  longer  term  ob- 
ligations. Lower  interest  rates  would  also  be 
likely  to  lead  to  a  further  rise  in  the  n.S. 
stock  market,  encouraging  greater  equity  fi- 
nancing and  thereby  also  contributing  to  a 
strengthening  of  balance  sheets.  And  lower 
interest  rates,  through  their  effect  on  the 
pattern  of  exchange  rates,  would  improve 
UJB.  competitiveness,  and  reduce  pressures 
for  trade  restrictions. 

Lower  U.S.  interest  rates  would  also  bene- 
fit Europe  and  Japan  because  sustained 
growth  in  the  United  SUtes  would  spill  over 
into  greater  economic  activity  for  them. 
Furthermore,  the  resulting  pattern  of  ex- 
change rates  could  help  lower  Inflation 
rates  in  countries  where  currencies  would 
then  be  appreciating,  and  thus  provide  room 
for  measures  to  promote  economic  activity 
in  a  number  of  countries  where  that  would 
then  be  appropriate. 

Lower  interest  rates  and  sustained  growth 
in  OECD  countries  will  be  of  major  assist- 
ance to  developing  countries  as  well.  An  ex- 
pansion of  the  world  economy  will  lead  to 
higher  demand  for  LDC  *  exports,  providing 
the  only  fimdamental  way  of  assuring  the 
repayment  of  LDC  debts.  Furthermore,  the 
prices  of  non-oil  commodities  which  many 
developing  countries  rely  upon  for  exports 
should  reverse  their  two-year  decline.  In 
particular,  lower  U.S.  interest  rates  would 
directly  reduce  the  servicing  burden  of  LDC 
debts. 

m.  wion  mnjcATioHS 
So  far  we  have  analyzed  the  prospects  and 
problems  facing  the  main  industrial  coun- 
tries, and  suggested  policies  to  improve 
these  prospects.  These  policies  have  wider 
implications  for  the  world  economy. 

Developing  Countries.  Sustained  non-ln- 
fIati(Hiary  growth  is  the  most  important 
cmtribution  that  the  industrial  nations  can 
make  to  the  progress  of  developing  coun- 
tries. That  contribution  will  be  enhanced  if 


developed  eountiles. 


Industrial  nations  also  take  other  concomi- 
tant steps: 

(a)  IMF.  The  increased  resources  for  the 
IMF  which  have  been  agreed  upon  are  es- 
sential in  order  to  assure  continued  success- 
ful management  of  the  developing  country 
debt  problem.  IMF  loans,  linked  to  sound 
stabiliaation  programs  and  to  continued 
lending  by  the  commercial  banks,  can  pro- 
vide the  bridge  to  a  resumption  of  orderly 
growth,  and  avoid  a  default  which  in  any 
circumstance  would  impose  unacceptable 
costs  on  the  defaulter  through  the  disrup- 
tion of  its  external  economic  relations. 
While  IMF  programs  provide  essential 
bridging  help,  the  long  run  remedy  for  the 
debt  problem  lies  in  trade  and  in  long  term 
private  and  public  investment. 

(b)  Trade.  The  developing  countries  have 
become  increasingly  important  trading  part- 
ners of  the  industrial  nations.  Both  sides 
prosperity  depends  on  this  trade,  which  is 
the  most  important  aspect  of  their  economic 
intercourse.  The  industrial  countries  must 
hold  open  their  markets  to  the  exports  of 
developing  countries.  As  rapidly  as  their  bal- 
ance of  payments  permit,  developing  coun- 
tries need  to  liberalize  progressively  their 
own  often  unduly  restrictive  import  re- 
gimes. 

(c)  Private  Investment.  Under  most  cir- 
cumstances, the  best  way  to  transfer  re- 
sources and  skills  to  developing  countries  is 
through  private  Investment.  Such  invest- 
ment has  grown  steadily  and  has  proven 
mutually  beneficial.  The  developing  coun- 
tries can  contribute  to  its  continuation  by 
policies  which  create  a  congenial  climate. 
The  World  Bank  proposals  for  negotiations 
among  Industrial  and  developing  countries 
looking  to  an  agreed  code  of  good  conduct 
and  some  form  of  multilateral  insurance 
against  specified  risks  should  be  pursued 
vigorously. 

(d)  Official  Development  Assistance.  Cer- 
tain needs,  notably  for  large  infrastructure 
projects,  are  only  likely  to  be  met  through 
long-term  development  aid.  Unless  this  aid 
Is  increased  in  real  terms,  through  the 
World  Bank  and  otherwise,  external  re- 
sources will  be  lacking  to  achieve  the 
growth  required  if  the  developing  countries 
are  to  service  their  debts  and  play  their  full 
part  in  a  healthy  world  economy. 

Exchange  Rates.  Apparent  misalignments 
in  exchange  rates  are  not  the  result  of  tech- 
nical defects  in  the  exchange  markets,  much 
less  of  deliberate  intent  by  the  countries 
concerned.  They  reflect  differing  economic 
policies  and  prospects,  which  cause  free 
markets  to  assign  different  and  changing 
values  to  currencies.  We  do  not  believe  it 
feasible  to  return  to  a  system  of  fixed  ex- 
change rates  in  the  present  circumstances. 
Misalignments  can  only  be  corrected  by 
changing  underlying  national  economic  poli- 
cies. This  is  what  we  have  proposed. 

Even  so,  there  may  be  occasional  excessive 
fluctuations  around  main  trend  lines, 
caused  by  scieculatlve  fever  or  other  unusual 
factors.  In  those  cases,  consultation  and 
concerted  intervention  by  central  banks 
may  be  desirable.  The  difficulty  of  predict- 
ing these  events,  or  even  identifying  them 
when  they  occur— i.e.,  distinguishing  them 
from  foreign  exchange  movements  that 
have  deeper  causes— suggest  that  rigid  ar- 
rangements for  handling  them  should  be 
avoided. 

Trade.  Protectionist  measures  are  no 
answer  to  the  problems  they  puriwrt  to  ad- 
dress. The  policies  proposed  in  this  paper,  as 
they  take  effect,  should  reduce  the  intensity 
of  demands  for  supposed  solutions  through 
trade  protection. 


In  the  meantime,  it  wiU  be  essential  to 
held  the  line— to  avoid  any  new  protection- 
ist steps,  however  disguised,  or  whatever 
their  apparent  Justification  and  alleged  tem- 
porary character.  Such  measures  can  only 
reduce  levels  of  economic  well-being  and  in- 
crease unemployment,  as  in  the  1930'a 
Indeed,  economic  improvement  should  be 
the  occasion  to  roll  back  protectionist  ac- 
tions that  have  already  been  taken.  We  be- 
lieve the  governments  of  the  major  Industri- 
al countries  should  explicitly  pledge  them- 
selves to  this  end.  Such  a  "trade  pledge" 
successfully  helped  to  ward  off  protectionist 
measures  during  the  recent  difficult  years. 

The  industrial  nations  should  continue  ef- 
forts laimched  at  the  recent  OATT  ministe- 
rial meeting  to  widen  access  to  markets  for 
both  goods  and  services.  Such  an  effort 
makes  sense  on  its  merits,  and  will  generate 
a  momentum  that  should  strengthen  anti- 
protectionist  forces.  But  the  only  sure  de- 
fense against  these  forces  is  sustained  non- 
inflationary  growth.  We  believe  that  the 
policies  outlined  In  this  paper  will  contrib- 
ute toward  achieving  that  growth. 


AMAZING  STAFF 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  during 
our  extended  debate  on  the  10-percent 
withholding  Issue,  two  members  of  my 
staff  worked  in  a  simply  amazing 
manner.  But  then,  Dawn  Gifford-Mar- 
tlnez  and  Elise  Paylan  are  both  amaz- 
ing people,  and  I  salute  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  on  March  20, 
1983,  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Mar.  20, 
1983] 

Kastkr  Statp  Took  on  Skhatk's  Big  Oums 

Washimgtoii,  D.C— It  was  something  like 
playing  the  cheerleaders  against  the  varsi- 
ty's defensive  line. 

Sen.  Robert  W.  Kasten's  team  consisted  of 
two  young  women  staff  members  who  ran 
interference  for  him  last  week  in  his  strug- 
gle to  score  a  victory  against  tax  withhold- 
ing on  dividends  and  interest. 

They  were  up  against  the  Senate  leader- 
ship. White  House  lobbyists  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  including  staff  lawyers 
and  others  who  combined  hundreds  of  years 
of  parliamentary  and  legislative  experience. 

Elise  Paylan,  26,  and  Dawn  Glfford-Martl- 
nez.  25,  had  about  eight  years  of  Senate  ex- 
perience between  them,  but  nothing  like 
what  they  faced  last  week. 

OAmxD  aacoGirrnoR 

Paylan  recalled  feeling  somewhat  intimi- 
dated by  her  staff  opponents  as  they  sat  on 
couches  on  the  Senate  floor. 

"They  were  all  big,  tough,  serious  men." 
she  said. 

The  two  young  women,  on  the  other  hand, 
probably  could  change  clothes,  tie  a  few  rib- 
bons In  their  hair  and  be  mistaken  for 
Senate  pages.  In  fact,  early  in  the  debate 
they  were  able  to  roam  the  Senate  floor 
freely  and  eavesdrop  on  conversations  be- 
cause nobody  paid  any  attention  to  them. 
Kasten  said.  Later,  he  said,  everybody  recog- 
nized them. 

Yet  with  their  help  and  some  coaching 
from  a  few  Senate  veterans.  Kasten  held  his 


own  in  the  Senate's  parliamentary  and  pro- 
cedural thicket.  The  Wisconain  Republican 
eventually  withdrew  his  ammdment  to 
repMl  withholding  in  return  for  a  guaran- 
tee that  the  Senate  would  consider  it  April 
IS. 

But  twfore  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Howard  H.  Balier,  Jr.  worked  out  the  agree- 
ment between  Kasten  and  hia  chief  oppo- 
nent Sen.  Bob  Dole  (R-Kan.).  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  the  Senate  had 
been  tied  up  for  a  week  on  a  $5.1  billion 
emergency  jobs  biU  and  a  companion  biU  to 
provide  states  with  $S  billion  in  unemploy- 
ment compensation  funda. 

DDf  OCBATIC  COACH 

Kasten  came  out  of  the  tussle  virtually  as- 
sanA  that  the  Senate  will  vote  on  withhold- 
ing repeal— something  he  had  not  been  able 
to  obtain  from  the  leadership  earlier  be- 
cause of  Dole's  opposition. 

Sen.  Russell  Long  (D-La.).  a  willy  veteran 
who  was  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee when  the  Democrats  controlled  the 
Senate,  provided  Kasten  with  a  lot  of  coach- 
ing. In  fact  Kasten  referred  to  Long  several 
times  as  "my  teacher."  But  he  said  he  also 
had  advice  from  Sens.  Jake  Gam  (R-Utah). 
James  McClure  (R-Idaho)  and  Jesse  Helms 
(R-N.C). 

But  Kasten  paid  particular  tribute  to  his 
two  young  staff  members. 

"In  terms  of  floor  strategy  and  the  deci- 
sions we  made,  we  kept  up  on  every  step. 
and  in  most  cases  we  were  ahead  of  them." 
he  said. 

"We  were  kidding  about  it  this  morning.  It 
really  was  very  intense.  We  got  so  we  could 
commimicate  almost  with  one  or  two  words: 
Elise  was  coordinating  the  outside  groups, 
working  vote  counts  and  strategies,  and 
mafciny  gure  we  kept  in  touch  . . .  Dawn  and 
I  were  working  the  parliamentary  procedure 
and  getting  amendments  drawn  up." 

spuT  xasroHsnuLinxs 

Oifford-Martines  walked  around  part  of 
the  time  clutching  a  book  on  Senate  niles 
and  procedures,  which  she  took  home  to 
read  at  night.  Paylan  worked  on  details  of 
the  withholding  issue  itself,  providing 
Kasten  with  points  to  make  diuing  new  con- 
ferences and  Senate  debate. 

Neither  woman  had  much  background  for 
such  a  fUght.  Paylan.  who  describes  herself 
as  an  Air  force  brat  (her  father  is  a  retired 
colonel),  from  Fairfield.  Calif.,  and  has  a  un- 
dergraduate economics  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Davis. 

After  graduation  in  1979,  Paylan  moved  to 
Washington  and  went  to  work  as  a  research 
assistant  for  Sen.  Orrin  Hatch  (R-Utah). 
She  soon  transferred  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee as  Hatch's  legislative  assistant  there 
and.  Ute  in  1980.  took  a  similar  job  with 
Sen.  Charles  Orassley  (R-Iowa). 

Kasten  Joined  the  Budget  Committee  in 
early  1981  and  soon  offered  her  a  job  as  his 
staff  person  on  the  committee.  Paylan  says 
she  admired  his  conservatism  on  fiscal  and 
tax  policies  and  "to  be  honest,  he  offered 
me  more  money." 

aOTH  AKX  CORSnVATIVn 

Oifford-Martinez,  who  adopted  her  hy- 
phenated name  when  she  married  six 
months  ago.  came  to  Washington  from 
Dearborn.  Mich.,  as  a  19-year-old  intern  for 
former  Sen.  Robert  Oriffin  (R-Mlch.).  Grif- 
fin later  offered  her  a  Job  as  a  research  as- 
sistant, so  she  decided  to  stay.  She  already 
had  two  years  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
and,  in  1979,  got  her  economics  degree  from 
the  University  of  Maryland. 


She  left  Griffin  to  go  to  work  as  a  legisla- 
tive assistant  for  Rn>.  Jack  Kemp  (R-N.Y.). 
After  two  years  there.  Kasten  hired  her  as 
his  legislative  director. 

Both  women  are  conservatives  working  for 
a  conservative  senator.  Paylan  says,  for  ex- 
ample, that  she  hates  women's  lib.  "Call  me 
miss,"  she  says.  "Single  girls  have  to  adver- 
tise."   • 

But  both  say  they  don't  know  of  any  sena- 
tor who  treats  women  more  fairl^  and 
equally  than  Kasten. 

"I  don't  know  how  many  senators  would 
place  a  young  w(»nan  in  the  position  of  leg- 
islative director,"  Gifford-Martinez  said. 
"He  looks  at  your  talent  and  what  you  can 
do  and  he  gives  you  a  chance." 

"He's  not  liberated,  but  I  dont  think  he 
has  any  problems,"  Paylan  said.  "I  think  he 
doesn't  care  whether  you're  a  woman  or  a 
man.  He  cares  what  kind  of  a  Job  you  do  for 
him." 

DKFKin)  OH  BACH  OTRKK 

For  his  part,  Kasten  says  the  two  women 
make  up  for  their  lack  of  experience  with 
"hard  work  and  just  one  heck  of  a  lot  of 
heart" 

"I  think  they're  wonderful,"  he  said. 
"We've  always  had  a  lot  of  loyalty  and  a  lot 
of,  frankly,  love  on  our  staff.  We  really 
depend  on  each  other.  If  people  can  do  a 
job.  the  fact  that  they're  young  or  don't 
have  much  experience  is  not  important. 

"What  Is  important  is  that  they're  very, 
very  bright  which  they  both  are,  and  very, 
very  hard  working.  So  you  can  beat  that 
kind  of  established  experience  with  bright- 
ness and  hard  work.  But  you've  got  to  have 
that  Q>ark,  and  they've  got  it." 

Although  Kasten  is  one  of  Washington's 
most  eUgible  bachelors,  he  says  he  keeps  his 
personal  and  professional  lives  separate, 
which  means  no  romance  between  him  and 
staff  members.  He  said  he  had  learned  long 
ago  never  to  date  women  with  whom  he 
worked. 

A  DimcnLT  posmoR 

Elasten  himself  wound  up  better  known 
and  with  his  reputation  enhanced  in  the 
Senate,  according  to  most  observers.  He 
pushed  hard,  but  also  knew  when  to  back 
off. 

Old-timers  like  Sen.  John  Stennls  (D- 
Miis.)  said  there  was  always  a  danger  that  a 
beginner  like  Kasten  might  overdo  it.  But, 
he  said.  "I  think  he's  conducted  himself 
very  well." 

Despite  the  fact  that  Kasten  bucked 
President  Reagan  and  the  leadership  of  his 
own  party,  it  probably  did  not  hurt  him  po- 
litically, according  to  Long,  who  was  Kas- 
ten's main  adviser. 

"The  kind  of  fight  where  a  man  has  to 
take  on  his  ovm  leadership  and  his  commit- 
tee chairman  puts  him  in  a  difficult  posi- 
tion." Long  said.  "But  in  the  long  run 
people  respect  you  because  you  have  the 
courage  to  stand  your  ground." 

Long  is  an  old  friend  of  former  Wisconsin 
Sen.  Gaylord  Nelson,  whom  Kasten  beat  in 
1980.  Nelson  said  last  week  that  nobody 
knew  how  to  tie  up  the  Senate  better  than 
Long. 

Kasten  himself,  who  was  described  in  one 
article  last  week  as  looking  like  a  choir  boy, 
said  he  thought  the  entire  experience  "was 
clearly  a  big  plus"  for  him  as  a  senator.  If 
nothing  else,  he  said,  it  increased  his  recog- 
nition. 

"The  doormen  probably  wont  stop  me 
any  more  thinking  I'm  a  staffer."  he  said. 


TEACHING  GIRLS  TO  SAY  "NO" 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  regulations  requiring  parental 
notification  tied  up  in  the  courts,  it  is 
encouraging  to  see  educators  and  par- 
ents  taking  a  fresh  look  at  the  prob- 
lem of  teenage  pregnancii^  and  the 
necessity  of  developing  aa  alternate 
program. 

In  a  column  in  the  Washington 
Times  of  April  26,  1983.  Eliza  Paschall 
reports  on  a  group  in  Atlanta  with  an 
innovative  method. 

The  campaign  for  responsible  par- 
enthood took  a  hard  look  at  the  high 
rate  of  teenage  pregnancies.  Recogniz- 
ing that  sound  sex  education  and  read- 
ily available  contraceptives  were  not 
reducing  that  rate,  these  Atlantans 
are  using  a  two-pronged  alternate  ap- 
proach to  help  the  city's  minors— male 
and  female. 

The  group  has  initiated  an  education 
series  called,  "Postponing  Sexual  In- 
volvement," and  is  encouraging  par- 
ents to  talk  to  their  children  about  re- 
ligion, beliefs,  and  values. 

I  commend  the  Coalition  for  Re- 
sponsible Parenthood,  headed  by 
Mayor  and  BSrs.  Andrew  Toung.  for 
their  active  community  involvement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  EQiza 
Paschall's  colimm  entitled,  "Teaching 
Girls  To  Say  "No' "  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  26. 
1983] 

Tbacrimo  Gikls  To  Sat  "No" 

(By  Eliza  Paschall) 

Planned  Parenthood  of  Atlanta,  along 
with  26  other  private  and  public  health  and 
youth  service  agencies.  Is  sponsoring  a  pro- 
gram to  persuade  16-year-olds  and  younger 
teen-agers  that  "you  ought  not  to  be  having 
sex  at  a  young  age"  and  to  encourage  par- . 
ents  to  talk  with  their  sons  and  daughters 
"about  your  religion,  your  beliefs,  your 
values,  your  feelings." 

The  Campaign  for  Responsible  Parent- 
hood and  its  education  series  for  "Pos^xm- 
ing  Sexual  Involvment"  is  a  program  of  the 
Teen  Services  of  metropolitan  Atlanta's 
large  public  Grady  Memorial  HospitaL  Dr. 
Marlon  Howard,  director  of  Grady's  Teen 
Services  Program  and  associate  professor  in 
Emory  University's  Medical  School  Depart- 
ment of  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics,  says  it 
is  a  response  to  several  facts: 

1.  One  out  of  every  eight  girls  in  Georgia, 
including  Atlanta,  becomes  pregnant  while 
still  under  18. 

2.  Atlanta's  public  schools  for  the  past  six 
yeaza  have  had  a  sound  sex  program  for  the 
eighth  grade. 

3.  Grady  for  the  past  12  years  has  provid- 
ed birth  control  information  and  services  to 
teen-agers  in  metropolitan  Atlanta. 

4.  Many  psychologists  theorize  that  it  is 
very  likely  that  under-18-year-olds  have  not 
developed  the  ability  "to  move  from  con- 
crete to  operational  thinking,  i.e..  the  ability 
to  weigh  alternatives  and  consequences  and 
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therefore  to  make  choices  baaed  on  ability 
to  conceive  in  the  future". 

5.  Present  lez  education  and  support  sys- 
tems are  designed  to  support  and  encourace 
those  who  are  sexually  active  and  those  who 
do  become  pregnant,  not  those  who  choose 
to  pQstp<Hie  sexual  involvemoit  and  choose 
not  to  become  pregnant 

The  sum  total  of  these  facts,  the  doctor 
says.  Is  that  the  expectation  that  knowledge 
about  sex  and  the  availability  of  contracep- 
tives will  control  teen-age  pregnancy  has 
l>roved  to  be  false.  "The  commonly  proposed 
solutions  to  teen  pregnancy  (sex  education 
and  birth  control)  are  already  in  place  in  At- 
lanta and  are  having  whatever  Impact  they 
can  have  .  .  .  they  are  not  sufficient  In  deal- 
ing with  the  problon." 

Acknowledging  that  these  solutions  were 
not  sufficient,  Howard  and  her  staff  went  to 
the  Atlanta  community  to  find  out  if  the 
community  was  aware  of  the  teen  pregnan- 
cy rate;  if  the  community  perceived  that  to 
be  a  problem:  what  focus  did  the  communi- 
ty want  in  programs  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject They  found  out  that  yes,  the  communi- 
ty does  perceive  it  as  a  problem  and  it 
wanted  a  program  involving  parents  and  fo- 
cusing on  postponing  sexual  involvement. 

The  Coalition  for  Responsible  Parenthood 
headed  by  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Young 
sponsored  the  "Let  Talk"  series  involving 
parents  and  teen-agers,  and  out  of  that  grew 
a  second  series  on  "Postponing  Sexual  In- 
volvement," more  popularly  known  as  the 
series  to  "Leam  How  to  Say  'No'." 

Both  series  differ  distinctly  from  other  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  teen-age  pregnancy  in  two 
ways.  The  curriculum  starts  with  a  given 
value:  "Tou  ought  not  to  be  having  sex  at  a 
yoimg  age."  Everything  is  designed  to  rein- 
force that  predetermined  goal.  Other  sex 
ediKation  programs  present  alternatives  to 
teenagers,  with  the  hope  they  will  act  re- 
qwnsibly.  "This  series,  'How  to  Say  No.' 
avoids  the  double  message  implicit  in  such 
programs." 

The  second  unique  feature  is  that  the  ex- 
ercises are  designed  to  have  the  participants 
tai  discussion  groups,  role  playing,  etc.,  expe- 
rience social  success  while  sajring  "no"  to 
sexual  involvement.  Participants  are  not 
permitted  to  decide  how  their  "role"  shall 
be  played.  It  Is  to  be  played  so  that  "it 
comes  out  all  right  for  the  person  saying 
'no.'  the  girl  doesn't  lose  her  boyfriend,  the 
boy  isn't  called  "gay,"  both  stay  popu- 
lar. ..  . 

Parental  response  to  the  programs  has 
been  unusually  high.  The  programs  can 
strengthen  the  resolve  of  teen-agers  who 
have  decided  to  postpone  sex  and  also  can 
support  the  parents  in  their  support  of  the 
teen-agers.  "It  is  our  feeling,"  Howard  says, 
"that  teens  who  decide  not  to  have  sex  get 
little  support  and  few  rewards  from  agencies 
and  others  for  their  behavior." 

The  doctor  has  no  compunctions  about 
using  the  "ought"  and  no  apologies  for 
taking  a  position  in  favor  of  postponing 
sexual  involvement.  The  "Let's  Talk"  bro- 
chure prepared  for  mailing  to  parents  of  all 
teen-agers  in  the  Atlanta  schools  says 
"Saying  'no'  Is  the  only  100  percent  sure 
way  of  preventing  pregnancy  and  VD.  .  .  . 
Some  diseases  spread  by  sexual  contact 
cant  be  cured.  More  and  more  grownups  are 
finding  they  can't  have  a  ttaby  because  of 
Infections  they  got  from  teen  sexual  activi- 
ty. ..  .  Oirls  and  boys  who  become  parents 
while  teens  may  not  finish  school  and  may 
not  be  able  to  get  a  good  Job,  may  hurt  or 
not  take  good  care  of  their  chUd,  may  have 
to  be  on  welfare,  may  not  have  healthy 
babies.' 


We  know  the  l>ad  effects  of  early  sex.  We 
luiow  the  effects  of  smoking,  but  millions 
still  smoke,  Howard  explains.  Knowledge 
alone  does  not  change  behavior.  Behavior 
reflects  values.  Postponing  sexual  involve- 
ment is  a  community  value  in  Atlanta.  The 
"Postponing  Sexual  Involvement"  series  Is 
institutionalizing  that  value  and  making  It 
easier  to  uphold. 

Atlanta  is  not  alone  in  rethinking  its  mes- 
sage to  teen-agers  about  sex,  judging  from 
the  Interest  all  over  the  nation  in  these  pro- 
grams. A  recent  article  in  the  publication  of 
SIECnS  (Sex  Information  and  Education 
Council  of  the  United  States)  describing  the 
Orady  programs  has  generated  much  inter- 
est. Both  the  "Let's  Talk"  and  "How  to  Say 
'No' "  series  are  being  packaged  for  adapta- 
tion to  other  communities  and  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Teen  Services  Program 
Orady  Hospital,  Atlanta. 

The  Atlanta  experience  is  a  refreshing  in- 
stance of  professional  Integrity.  Howard  and 
her  associates,  like  their  colleagues,  had  cer- 
tain theories  about  teen-age  pregnancy.  The 
theories  were  tested  and  found  wanting.  In- 
stead of  focusing  on  defending  the  theories, 
they  are  focusing  on  other  theories  to  test. 

Howard  has  a  theory  that  youny  teen- 
agers are  called  on  to  make  decisions  about 
sex  whereas  decisions  In  areas  less  impor- 
tant are  made  for  them.  In  sex  education 
classes,  she  says,  a  teen-ager  often  will  ask 
"Should  I  become  sexually  involved?"  and  is 
told  "It  depends  on  how  you  feel." 

If  the  same  young  teen-ager  had  asked 
"Should  I  drink  alcohol,  should  I  drive  a 
car,  should  I  vote?"  we  wouldn't  say  "It  de- 
pends on  how  you  feel."  Why  should  deci- 
sions about  sex  be  so  different. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OP  THE 
ADOPTION  ASSISTANCE  AND 
CHILD  WELFARE  ACT  OF  1980 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
one  of  the  Senate  authors  of  Public 
Law  96-272,  the  Adoption  Assistance 
and  Child  Welfare  Act  of  1980,  I  have 
been  deeply  concerned  about  the  fail- 
ure of  this  administration  to  conunit 
itself  to  fuU  and  effective  implemena- 
tion  of  this  important  law. 

Initially,  the  Reagan  administration 
proposed  a  complete  repeal  of  Public 
Law  96-272.  When  those  efforts  were 
thwarted  by  strong  opposition  in  Con- 
gress, the  administration  began  a 
series  of  other  efforts,  including  fund- 
ing reductions,  refusing  to  issue  imple- 
menting regulations,  and  proposals  to 
transform  the  program  into  a  block 
grant.  Indeed,  despite  the  fact  that 
Congress  flatly  and  explicitly  has  re- 
fused on  several  occasions  to  go  along 
with  the  block-grant  proposal,  the  ad- 
ministration has  acted  in  the  past  sev- 
eral years  as  if  the  Adoption  Assist- 
ance and  Child  Welfare  Act  was  a 
bl(xdt  grant  For  nearly  18  months,  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services— HHS— refused  to  issue  regu- 
lations with  respect  to  the  new  pro- 
gram, asserting  basically  that  the 
States  could  make  their  own  Judgment 
about  what  was  required  under  the 
new  law.  Moreover,  the  Department 
adopted  a  formal  policy  of  allowing 
States  to  self-certify  that  they  met  the 
requirements  of  the  act.  Not  until  the 


middle  of  last  year  was  any  effort 
made  by  HHS  to  determine  if  those 
self-certifications  were  valid.  And 
those  verification  activities  also  began 
only  after  a  bipartisan  group  of  House 
Members  requested  a  GAO  investiga- 
tion of  the  self-certification  program 
and  the  general  failure  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  carry  out  Its  statutory 
duties  imder  Public  Law  96-272.  Inter- 
estingly, a  nimiber  of  States  decerti- 
fied themselves  when  it  became  appar- 
ent that  some  effort  was  going  to  be 
made  by  HHS  to  verify  their  claims. 
The  GAO  report  on  HHS  compliance 
with  the  law  should  be  released  in  the 
very  near  future. 

mSOmiKL  TRAKSfXRS  PROPOSED 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  became 
aware  of  another  effort  within  HHS  to 
weaken  implementation  of  this  and 
other  children's  programs.  At  this 
time,  senior  career  employees  who  are 
iuiowledgeable  about  child  welfare 
matters  are  scheduled  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  programs.  Specialists 
in  children's  programs  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  work  on  older  Americans' 
programs  and  employees  from  other 
division  will  be  transferred  into  their 
positions.  According  to  an  April  2, 
1982.  directive  from  HHS  Assistant 
Secretary  Dorcas  Hardy  regarding 
periodic  reassignment  of  senior  man- 
agement employees,  this  proposal 
seems  to  be  part  of  a  policy  of  reas- 
signing employees  who  have  become  so 
engrossed  in  the  details  of  specific  pro- 
grams that  they  will  become  parochial 
in  their  approach  and  lose  sight  of  the 
agency's  overall  objectives.  Another 
way  of  looking  at  this  policy  is  that 
these  career  employees  are  committed 
to  implementing  the  laws  which  Con- 
gress enacted— a  commitment  which  is 
evidently  contrary  to  the  position  of 
this  administration  which  has  persist- 
ently sought  to  repeal  or  thwart  im- 
plementation of  these  laws. 

Mr.  President.  Public  Law  96-272  is 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  it  should  be 
fully  and  vigorously  enforced  by  HHS. 
The  proposed  personnel  transfers 
clearly  are  not  designed  to  accomplish 
this.  I  have  written  to  the  new  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Margaret  Heckler,  asking  for  her  to 
look  into  this  matter  personally.  I 
have  also  requested  that  the  General 
Accoimting  office  take  a  look  at  these 
proposed  personnel  changes  and  com- 
ment on  the  potential  impact  such 
transfers  wlU  have  on  further  delaying 
implementation  of  Public  Law  96-272. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  copies  of  my  letters  to  Secre- 
tary Heclcler  and  the  Comptroller 
General  lie  printed  in  the  Rscoro  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 
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mCBSITT  or  PRXTATB  UnOAnOIl  TO  KHTOUB 
FUnJC  LAW  tS-STS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  connection,  I  want  to  note  also 
the  fact  that  a  UJB.  dlBtrtct  court  in 
BCaasachuaetts  recoitly  Issued  a  deci- 
sion in  the  case  of  Lynch  against  King 
ordering  that  the  State  take  certain 
steps  to  Implement  Public  Law  96-272. 
The  decision  of  the  district  coiut.  par- 
ticularly in  terms  of  interpretation  of 
congressional  Intent  with  respect  to 
the  specific  protections  to  be  extended 
to  children  in  foster  care  or  in  danger 
of  being  placed  in  foster  care,  is  a 
thoughtful  and  thorough  analysis  of 
the  purposes  of  Public  Law  96-272. 

In  light  of  the  imwilllngness  of  the 
current  administration,  as  I  have  out- 
lined, to  carry  out  its  reqwnslbilltles, 
the  district  court's  holding  that  indi- 
vidual children  have  standing  to  bring 
an  action  to  enforce  the  laws  particu- 
larly important.  From  my  standpoint 
as  a  principal  author  of  Public  Law  96- 
272,  It  is  clear  that  the  district  court 
Lynch  against  King  correctly  conclud- 
ed that  the  authority  granted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  withhold  or  reduce  funding  to  a 
State  for  noncompliance  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  an  exclusive  remedy. 
There  is  nothing  Inconsistent  in  pro- 
viding the  Secretary  with  such  author- 
ity and  also  recognizing  a  right  of  indi- 
vidual children  or  parents  or  classes  of 
children  and  parents  to  seek  Judicial 
enforcement  of  the  protections  which 
Congress  intended  to  be  afforded  to 
them  under  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  as  my  statements  on 
the  Senate  floor  during  the  several 
years  that  this  legislation  was  being 
developed  made  clear,  the  intended 
beneficiaries  of  PubUc  Law  96-272 
were  and  continue  to  be  the  children 
who  are  in  foster  care  or  are  In  danger 
of  being  placed  in  foster  care.  There 
should  be  no  question  that  these  chil- 
dren have  standing  to  seek  enforce- 
ment of  this  law  in  order  to  secure  the 
benefits  and  protections  that  Congress 
intended  they  receive.  The  Lynch  deci- 
sion is  an  Important  step  In  bringing 
about  the  goals  that  Public  Law  96- 
272  was  enacted  to  further. 

COHCLUSIOH 

Mr.  President,  every  year  that  imple- 
mentation of  Public  Law  96-272  is  de- 
layed means  that  stiU  more  children 
will  be  lost  in  the  foster-care  limbo 
and  denied  the  right  to  grow  up  in  per- 
manent homes.  The  reform  of  the 
foster-care  system  Is  long-overdue.  It  is 
sad  that  It  takes  a  court  order  to  bring 
that  about,  but  that  m^pears  to  be  the 
only  way  to  achieve  faithful  execution 
of  this  law  under  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. 


EZHXSRl 

X3S.  SmAXt, 
WoMhinoton.  DC,  April  27. 1983. 
Hon.  CHAaLBS  A.  Bowshb, 
ComptroUtr  Oeneral  of  the  United  Statea, 
Qeneral  Accounting  Office,  Waihington, 
Da 
Dear  CBAaus:  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  recently  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  expressing  my 
oonoem  over  the  impact  of  certain  proposed 
personnel  changes  on  the  Implementation 
of  PubUc  Law  99-373.  Since  your  office  is  al- 
ready deeply  involved  in  a  review  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  D^wrtment  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  with  respect  to  implemen- 
tation of  this  law.  I  would  appreciate  your 
also  reviewing  these  personnel  changes  and 
giving  me  your  comments  on  how  such 
changes  wQl  help  or  hinder  efforts  to  carry 
out  the  Department's  responsibilities  under 
PubUc  Law  »«-273. 

Tour  assistance  in  this  matter  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 
With  warm  regards. 
Cordially, 

Alam  CaAiiSTOii. 


UJS.  Skhatk, 
WOMhington,  DC.,  April  1.  1983. 
Hon.  Margarxt  Hstktji. 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Servicea, 
Wathington,  DC. 

DBAS  Pboot:  I  have  been  advised  that  a 
major  personnel  reorganization  Is  about  to 
be  implemented  in  the  Office  of  Human  De- 
velopment Services  affecting  primarily  the 
Administration  for  Children.  Touth.  and 
Families.  According  to  these  reports,  many 
of  the  staff  who  are  knowledgeable  about 
and  responsible  for  implementation  of  the 
Adoption  Assistance  and  Child  Welfare  Act 
of  1980.  PubUc  Law  96-373.  are  being  trans- 
ferred to  other  programs  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

As  a  primary  Senate  author  of  this  land- 
mark legislation,  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  adverse  Impact  any  such  reorgani- 
zation could  have  on  progress  in  achieving 
the  reforms  contemplated  by  Congress  in 
enacting  this  legislation.  As  you  may  know, 
the  Department's  efforts  to  achieve  r^>eal 
of  PubUc  Law  96-373  and  its  subseqent  ap- 
parmt  lack  of  commitment  to  effective  Im- 
plemmtation  of  the  Act  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  considerable  criticism.  The  proposed 
personnel  reorganization  has  heightened 
concerns  about  the  Department's  desire  and 
abiUty  to  enforce  this  law. 

I  would  greatly  appreciate  your  looking 
into  this  matter  personaUy  and  giving  me  a 
report  on  the  proposed  reorganization,  in- 
cluding the  basis  for  the  proposed  changes 
and  a  description  of  the  qualifications  and 
background  of  those  individuals  who  it  is 
proposed  wiU  be  assuming  responsibiUty  for 
implementation  of  PubUc  Law  96-273  along 
with  a  comparison  of  the  qualifications  and 
iMtckgrotmd  of  those  individuals  who  have 
been  carrying  out  that  responsibiUty. 

Peggy,  we  have  already  lost  a  lot  of  time 
getting  this  program  impl«nented.  and  I 
would  hate  to  see  further  setbacks.  Each 
year  that  passes  means  stiU  more  chUdren 
get  caught  in  the  foster-care  Umbo.  I  hoi>e 
that  HHS.  under  your  leadership,  wiU  Iiegln 
to  demonstrate  a  strong  commitment  to  im- 
plementation of  the  long-awaited  reform  of 
the  foster-care  syston  that  PubUc  Law  96- 
272  provided  for.  Toward  that  end.  I  ask 
that  you  halt  this  reorganization  untU  you 
have  reviewed  it  and  satisfied  yourself  that 


it  is  consistent  with  year  man<1at,f  and  re- 
sponriWMtifs  under  the  Act 
With  warm  regards, 
CordiaUy. 

Auui  CaAmroii. 


.MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  Stibtes  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Satmders.  one  of  his 
secretaries.    ^^^^^^^ 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  wtilch  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.)       

MESSAGE  CONCERNING  FOR- 
EIGN POLICY  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA— MESSAGE  FROM 

THE  PRESIDENT— PM  40 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid. 
t>efore  the  Senat^a  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  re- 
ceived during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
April  27,  1983.  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  dn  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congrtu  of  the  United  State*: 

A  number  of  times  in  past  years. 
Members  of  Congress  and  a  President 
have  come  together  in  meetings  like 
this  to  resolve  a  crisis.  I  have  asked  for 
this  meeting  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
prevent  one. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  many  Amer- 
icans who  are  not  aware  of  our  stake 
in  the  Middle  East,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
or  the  NATO  line  dividing  the  free 
world  from  the  Communist  bl(x:.  The 
same  could  be  said  for  Asia. 

But  In  spite  of.  or  maybe  because  of., 
a  flurry  of  stories  about  places  like 
Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador  and.  yes. 
some  concerted  propaganda,  many  of 
us  find  it  hard  to  believe  we  have  a 
stake  in  problems  involving  those 
countries.  Too  many  have  thought  of 
Central  America  as  a  place  way  down 
below  Mexico  that  can  not  possibly 
constitute  a  threat  to  our  well  being. 

That  is  why  I  have  asked  for  this 
session.  Central  America's  problems  do 
directly  affect  the  security  and  well 
being  of  our  own  people.  And  Central 
America  is  much  closer  to  the  United 
States  than  many  of  the  world  trouble 
spots  that  concern  us.  As  we  woik  to 
restore  our  own  economy,  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  sight  of  our  neighbors  to 
the  South. 

El  Salvador  is  nearer  to  Texas  than 
Texas  is  to  Massachusetts.  Nicaragua 
is  Just  as  close  to  BClaml.  San  Antonio. 
San  Diego,  and  Tucson  as  those  cities 
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are  to  Washington  where  we  are  gath- 
ered tonight. 

But  nearness  on  the  map  does  not 
even  begin  to  teU  the  strategic  impor- 
tance of  Central  America,  bordering  as 
It  does  on  the  Caribbean— our  lifeline 
to  the  outside  world.  Two-thirds  of  all 
our  foreign  trade  and  petroleum  pass 
through  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
Caribbean.  In  a  European  crisis,  at 
least  half  of  our  supplies  for  NATO 
wo«ild  go  through  these  areas  by  sea. 
It  is  well  to  remember  that  in  early 
1M2  a  handful  of  Hitler's  submarines 
sank  more  tonnage  there  than  In  all  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  And  they  did  this 
without  a  single  naval  base  anywhere 
in  the  area. 

Today,  the  situation  is  different. 
Cuba  is  host  to  a  Soviet  combat  bri- 
gade, a  submarine  base  capable  of 
servicing  Soviet  submarines,  and  mili- 
tary air  bases  visited  regularly  by 
Soviet  military  aircraft. 

Because  of  its  importance,  the  Carib- 
bean Bastn  is  a  magnet  for  adventur- 
ism. We  are  aU  aware  of  the  Libyan 
cargo  planes  refueling  in  Brazil  a  few 
days  ago  on  their  way  to  deliver  medi- 
cal supplies  to  Nicaragua.  Brazilian  au- 
thorities discovered  the  so-called  medi- 
cal supplies  were  actually  mimltions 
and  prevented  their  delivery.  You  may 
remember  that  last  month,  speaking 
on  national  television,  I  showed  an 
aerial  photo  of  an  airfield  being  built 
on  the  Island  of  Grenada.  Well,  if  that 
airfield  had  been  completed,  those 
planes  could  have  refueled  there  and 
completed  their  journey. 

If  the  Nazis  during  World  War  II 
and  the  Soviets  today  could  recognize 
the  Caribbean  and  Central  America  as 
vital  to  our  interests,  should  not  we 
also? 

For  several  years  now,  under  two  ad- 
ministrations, the  United  States  has 
been  Increasing  its  defense  of  freedom 
in  the  Caribbean  Basin.  And  I  can  tell 
you  tonight,  democracy  is  beginning  to 
take  root  in  El  Salvador  which,  until  a 
short  time  ago,  knew  only  dictator- 
ship. The  new  government  is  now  de- 
livering on  its  promises  of  democracy, 
refonns.  and  free  elections.  It  was  not 
easy  and  there  was  resistance  to  many 
of  the  attempted  reforms  with  assassi- 
nation of  the  reformers.  Guerrilla 
bands  and  luban  terrorists  were  por- 
trayed in  a  worldwide  propaganda 
campaign  as  freedom  fighters  repre- 
sentative of  the  people.  Ten  days 
before  I  came  into  office,  the  guerril- 
las launched  what  they  called  a  "final 
offensive"  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment. Their  radio  boasted  that  our 
new  Administration  would  be  too  late 
to  prevent  their  victory.  They  learned 
democracy  cannot  be  so  easily  defeat- 
ed. 

President  Carter  did  not  hesitate.  He 
authorized  arms  and  ammunition  to  El 
Salvador.  The  guerrilla  offensive 
fafled.  but  not  America's  wlU.  Every 
President  since  this  country  assumed 


global  responsibilities  has  known  that 
those  responsibilities  could  only  be 
met  if  we  pursued  a  bipartisan  foreign 
policy. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  the  govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  has  been  keeping 
its  promises,  like  the  land  reform  pro- 
gram which  is  making  thousands  of 
farm  tenants,  farm  owners.  In  a  little 
over  3  years.  20  percent  of  the  arable 
land  in  El  Salvador  has  been  redistrib- 
uted to  more  than  450,000  people. 
That  is  about  one  in  ten  Salvadorans 
who  has  directly  benefited  from  this 
program. 

El  Salvador  has  continued  to  strive 
toward  an  orderly  and  democratic  soci- 
ety. The  government  promised  free 
elections.  On  March  28th,  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  after  months  of  cam- 
paigning by  a  variety  of  candidates, 
the  suffering  people  of  El  Salvador 
were  offered  a  chance  to  vote— to 
choose  the  kind  of  government  they 
wanted.  Suddenly  the  so-called  free- 
dom fighters  in  the  hills  were  exposed 
for  what  they  really  are— a  small  mi- 
nority who  want  power  for  themselves 
and  their  backers— not  democracy  for 
the  people.  The  guerrillas  threatened 
death  to  anyone  who  voted.  They  de- 
stroyed hundreds  of  buses  and  trucks 
to  keep  the  people  from  getting  to  the 
polling  places.  Their  slogan  was 
brutal:  "Vote  today,  die  tonight."  But 
on  election  day,  an  unprecedented  80 
percent  of  the  electorate  braved 
ambush  and  gunfire,  and  trudged  for 
miles  to  vote  for  freedom.  That  is 
truly  fighting  for  freedom.  We  can 
never  turn  our  backs  on  that. 

Members  of  this  Congress  who  went 
there  as  observers  told  me  of  a  woman 
who  was  wounded  by  rifle  fire  on  the 
way  to  the  polls,  who  refused  to  leave 
the  line  to  have  her  woimd  treated 
untU  after  she  had  voted.  Another 
woman  had  been  told  by  the  guerrillas 
she  would  be  killed  when  she  returned 
from  the  polls,  and  she  told  the  guer- 
rillas, "You  can  klU  me,  you  can  kill 
my  family,  kill  my  neighbors,  but  you 
can't  kill  us  all."  The  real  freedom 
fighters  of  El  Salvador  turned  out  to 
be  the  people  of  that  country— the 
young,  the  old,  the  in-between— more 
than  1  million  of  them  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  5  million.  The  world 
should  respect  this  courage,  not  allow 
it  to  be  belittled  or  forgotten.  Again,  I 
say  in  good  conscience,  we  can  never 
turn  our  backs  on  that. 

The  democratic  political  parties  and 
factions  in  El  Salvador  are  coming  to- 
gether around  the  common  goal  of 
seeking  a  political  solution  to  their 
country's  problems.  New  national  elec- 
tions wUl  be  held  this  year  and  they 
will  be  open  to  all  political  parties. 
The  government  has  invited  the  guer- 
rillas to  participate  in  the  election  and 
is  preparing  an  amnesty  law.  The 
people  of  El  Salvador  are  earning  their 
freedom  and  they  deserve  our  moral 
and  material  support  to  protect  it. 


Yes,  there  are  still  major  problems 
regarding  human  rights,  the  criminal 
Justice  system,  and  violence  against 
non-combatants.  And.  like  the  rest  of 
Central  America.  El  Salvador  also 
faces  severe  economic  problems.  But. 
in  addition  to  recession-depressed 
prices  for  major  agricultural  exports. 
El  Salvador's  economy  is  being  deliber- 
ately sabotaged. 

Tonight  in  E3  Salvador— because  of 
ruthless  guerriUa  attacks— much  of 
the  fertile  land  cannot  be  cultivated: 
less  than  half  the  rolling  stock  of  the 
railways  remains  operational:  bridges, 
water  facilities,  telephone  and  electri- 
cal systems  have  been  destroyed  and 
damaged.  In  one  22-month  period, 
there  were  5,000  interruptions  of  elec- 
trical power.  One  region  was  without 
electricity  for  a  third  of  a  year. 

I  think  Secretary  of  State  Shultz  put 
it  very  well  the  other  day:  "Unable  to 
win  the  free  loyalty  of  El  Salvador's 
people,  the  guerrillas  are  deliberately 
and  systematically  depriving  them  of 
food,  water,  transportation,  light,  sani- 
tation, and  Jobs.  And  these  are  the 
people  who  claim  they  want  to  help 
the  common  people." 

They  do  not  want  elections  because 
they  know  they  would  be  defeated. 
But,  as  the  previous  election  showed. 
The  Salvadoran  people's  desire  for  de- 
mocracy will  not  be  defeated. 

The  guerrillas  are  not  embattled 
peasants  turned  with  muskets.  They 
are  professionals,  sometimes  with 
better  training  and  weaponry  than  the 
government's  soldiers.  'The  Salvadoran 
battalions  that  have  received  U.S. 
training  have  been  conducting  them- 
selves well  on  the  battlefield  and  with 
the  civilian  population.  But,  so  far,  we 
have  only  provided  enough  money  to 
train  one  Salvadoran  soldier  out  of 
ten,  fewer  that  the  number  of  guerril- 
las trained  by  Nicaragua  and  Cuba. 

And  let  me  set  the  record  straight  on 
Nicaragua,  a  country  next  to  El  Salva- 
dor. In  1979,  when  the  new  govern- 
ment took  over  in  Nicaragua,  after  a 
revolution  which  overthrew  the  au- 
thoritarian rule  of  Somoza,  everyone 
hoped  for  the  growth  of  democracy. 
We  in  the  United  States  did,  too.  By 
January  of  1981.  our  emergency  relief 
and  recovery  aid  to  Nicaragua  totalled 
$118  million— more  than  provided  by 
any  other  developed  country.  In  fact, 
in  the  first  2  years  of  Sandinista  rule, 
the  United  States  directly  or  indirectly 
sent  five  times  more  aid  to  Nicaragua 
than  it  had  in  the  2  years  prior  to  the 
revolution.  Can  anyone  doubt  the  gen- 
erosity and  good  faith  of  the  American 
people? 

These  were  hardly  the  actions  of  a 
nation  implacably  hostile  to  Nicara- 
gua. Yet,  the  government  of  Nicaragua 
has  treated  us  as  an  enemy.  It  has  re- 
jected our  repeated  peace  efforts.  It 
has  broken  its  promises  to  us,  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  and. 


moat  Important  of  all,  to  the  people  of 
Nicaragua. 

No  sooner  was  victory  achieved  than 
a  small  clique  ousted  others  who  had 
been  part  of  the  revolution  from 
having  any  voice  in  government.  Hum- 
berto  Ortega,  the  Minister  of  Defense, 
declared  Marxism-Leninism  would  be 
their  guide,  and  so  it  is. 

The  government  of  Nicaragua  has 
imposed  a  new  dictatorship:  it  has  re- 
fused to  hold  the  elections  it  promised: 
it  has  seized  control  of  most  media  and 
subjects  all  media  to  heavy  prior  cen- 
sorship: it  denied  the  bishops  and 
priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
the  right  to  say  Mass  on  radio  during 
Holy  Week;  it  insulted  and  mocked  the 
Pope:  it  has  driven  the  Mlsklto  Indians 
from  their  homelands  burning  their 
villages,  destroying  their  crops,  and 
forcing  them  into  Involuntary  intern- 
ment camps  far  from  home:  it  has 
moved  against  the  private  sector  and 
free  labor  unions;  it  condoned  mob 
action  against  Nicaragua's  independ- 
ent hiunan  rights  commission  and 
drove  the  director  of  that  commission 
into  exile. 

In  short,  after  all  these  acts  of  re- 
pression by  the  government,  is  it  any 
wonder  opposition  has  formed?  Con- 
trary to  propaganda,  the  opponents  of 
the  Sandinistas  are  not  die-hard  sup- 
porters of  the  previous  Somoza 
regime.  In  fact,  many  are  anti-Somoza 
heroes  who  fought  beside  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  bring  down  the  Somoza  gov- 
ernment. Now  they  have  been  denied 
any  part  in  the  new  government  be- 
cause they  truly  wanted  democracy  for 
Nicarag\ia  and  still  do.  Others  are  Mis- 
klto  Indians  fighting  for  their  homes, 
lands,  and  lives. 

The  Sandinista  revolution  in  Nicara- 
gua turned  out  to  be  Just  an  exchange 
of  one  set  of  autocratic  rulers  for  an- 
other, and  the  people  still  have  no 
freedom,  no  democratic  rights,  and 
more  poverty.  Even  worse  than  its 
predecessor,  it  is  helping  Cuba  and  the 
Soviets  to  destabilize  our  hemisphere. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  of  El 
Salvador,  making  every  effort  to  guar- 
antee democracy,  free  labor  unions, 
freedom  of  religion,  and  a  free  press,  is 
under  attack  by  guerrillas  dedicated  to 
the  same  philosophy  that  prevails  in 
Nicaragua.  Cuba,  and.  yes,  the  Soviet 
Union.  Violence  has  been  Nicaragua's 
most  important  export  to  the  world.  It 
is  the  ultimate  in  hypocrisy  for  the 
unelected  Nicaraguan  government  to 
charge  that  we  seek  their  overthrow 
when  they  are  doing  everything  they 
can  to  bring  down  the  elected  goven- 
ment  of  El  Salvador.  The  guerrilla  at- 
tacks are  directed  from  a  headquarters 
In  Mft"»g"«^  the  capital  of  Nicaragua. 

But  let  us  be  clear  as  to  the  Ameri- 
can attitude  toward  the  government  of 
Nicaragua.  We  do  not  seek  its  over- 
throw. Our  interest  is  to  insure  that  it 
does  not  Infect  its  neighbors  through 
the  export  of  subversion  and  violence. 


Our  purpose,  in  conformity  with 
American  and  international  law.  is  to 
prevent  the  flow  of  arms  to  El  Salva- 
dor, Honduras,  Guatemala,  and  Costa 
Rica.  We  have  attempted  to  have  a 
dialog  with  the  government  of  Nicara- 
gua but  it  persists  in  its  efforts  to 
spread  violence. 

We  should  not— and  we  will  not— 
protect  the  Nicaraguan  government 
from  the  anger  of  its  own  people.  But 
we  should,  through  diplomacy,  offer 
an  alternative.  And.  as  Nicaragua  pon- 
ders its  options,  we  can  and  will— with 
all  the  resources  of  diplomacy— pro- 
tect each  country  of  Central  America 
from  the  danger  of  war. 

Even  Costa  Rica,  Central  America's 
oldest  and  strongest  democracy,  a  gov- 
ernment so  peaceful  it  does  not  even 
have  an  army,  is  the  object  of  bullying 
and  threats  from  Nicaragua's  dicta- 
tors. 

Nicaragua's  neighbors  know  that 
Sandinista  promises  of  peace,  non-alli- 
ance, and  non-intervention  have  not 
been  kept.  Some  36  new  military  bases 
have  been  built— there  were  only  13 
during  the  Somoza  years. 

Nicaragua's  new  army  numbers 
25.000  men  supported  by  a  militia  of 
50.000.  It  is  the  largest  army  in  Cen- 
tral America  supplemented  by  2,000 
Cuban  military  and  security  advisors. 
It  is  equipped  with  the  most  modem 
weapons,  dozens  of  Soviet-made  tanks, 
800  Soviet-bloc  trucks.  Soviet  152-MM 
howitzers.  100  anti-aircraft  guns,  plus 
planes  and  helicopters.  There  are  addi- 
tional thousands  of  civilian  advisors 
from  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union.  East 
Germany.  Libya,  and  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization.  And  we  are 
attacked  because  we  have  55  military 
trainers  in  El  Salvador. 

The  goal  of  the  professional  guerril- 
la movements  in  Central  America  is  as 
simple  as  it  is  sinister— to  destabilize 
the  entire  region  from  the  Panama 
Canal  to  Mexico.  If  you  doubt  me  on 
this  point,  just  consider  what  Caye- 
tano  Carpio,  the  now-deceased  Salva- 
doran guerrilla  leader,  said  earlier  this 
month.  Carpio  said  that  after  El  Sal- 
vador f  aUs,  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua 
would  be  "arm-in-arm  and  struggling 
for  the  total  liberation  of  Central 
America." 

Nicaragua's  dictatorial  Junta,  who 
themselves  made  war  and  won  power 
operating  from  bases  in  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rica,  like  to  pretend  they  are 
today  being  attacked  by  forces  based 
in  Honduras.  The  fact  is,  it  is  Nicara- 
gua's government  that  threatens  Hon- 
duras, not  the  reverse. 

It  is  Nicaragua  who  has  moved 
heavy  tanks  close  to  the  border,  and 
Nicaragua  who  speaks  of  war.  It  was 
Nicaraguan  radio  that  announced  on 
April  8th  the  creation  of  a  new.  imi- 
fied  revolutionary  coordinating  board 
to  push  forward  the  Marxist  struggle 
in  Honduras. 


Nicaragua,  supported  by  weapons 
and  military  resources  provided  by  the 
Commimist  bloc,  represses  its  own 
people,  refuses  to  make  peace,  and 
sponsors  a  guerrilla  war  against  El  Sal- 
vador. 

President  Truman's  words  are  as  apt 
today  as  they  were  in  1947,  when  he, 
too,  spoke  before  a  Joint  Session  of 
the  Congress: 

At  the  present  moment  in  world  history 
nearly  every  nation  must  choose  between  al- 
ternative ways  of  life.  The  choice  is  too 
often  not  a  free  one. 

One  way  of  life  is  based  upon  the  will  of 
the  majority,  and  is  distinguished  by  free  in- 
stitutions, representative  government,  free 
elections,  guarantees  of  individual  liberty, 
freedom  of  speech  and  religion,  and  free- 
dom from  political  oppression. 

The  second  way  of  life  is  based  upon  the 
will  of  a  minority  forcibly  imposed  upon  the 
majority.  It  relies  upon  terror  and  oppres- 
sion, a  controlled  press  and  radio,  fixed  elec- 
tions, and  the  suppression  of  personal  free- 
doms. 

I  believe  that  it  must  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  support  free  peoples  who 
are  resisting  attempted  subjugation  by 
armed  minorities  or  by  outside  pressures. 

I  believe  that  we  must  assist  free  peoples 
to  work  out  their  own  destinies  in  their  own 
way. 

I  believe  that  our  help  should  be  primarily 
through  economic  and  financial  aid  which  is  ' 
essential  to  economic  stability  and  orderly 
political  processes. 

. . .  Collapse  of  free  institutions  and  loss  of 
independence  would  be  disastrous  not  only 
for  them  but  for  the  world.  Discouragement 
and  possibly  failure  would  quickly  be  the  lot 
of  neighboring  peoples  striving  to  maintain 
their  freedom  and  independence. 

The  countries  of  Central  America 
are  smaller  than  the  nations  that 
prompted  President  Truman's  mes- 
sage. But  the  political  and  strategic 
stakes  are  the  same.  Will  our  re- 
sponse—economic, social,  military— be 
as  appropriate  and  successful  as  Mr. 
TnmuLn's  bold  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  postwar  Europe? 

Some  people  have  forgotten  the  suc- 
cesses of  those  years— and  the  decades 
of  peace,  prosperity,  and  freedom  they 
secured. 

Some  people  talk  as  though  the 
United  States  were  incapable  of  acting 
effectively  in  international  affairs 
without  risking  war  or  damaging  those 
we  seek  to  help. 

Are  democracies  required  to  remain 
passive  while  threats  to  their  security 
and  prosperity  accumulate? 

Must  we  just  accept  the  destabiliza- 
tion  of  an  entire  region  from  the 
Panama  Canal  to  Mexico  on  our 
southern  border? 

Must  we  sit  by  while  independent 
nations  of  this  hemisphere  are  inte- 
grated into  the  most  aggressive  empire 
the  modem  world  has  seen? 

Must  we  wait  while  Central  Ameri- 
cans are  driven  from  their  homes,  like 
the  more  than  4  million  who  have 
sought  refuge  out  of  Afghanistan  or 
the  \V»  million  who  have  fled  Indo- 
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china  or  the  more  than  1  million 
Cubans  who  have  fled  Castro's  Carib- 
bean Utopia?  Must  we,  by  default, 
leave  the  people  of  El  Salvador  no 
choice  but  to  flee  their  homes,  creat- 
ing another  tragic  human  exodus? 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  a  majority  of 
the  Congress  or  the  country  that 
counsels  iMssivity,  resignation,  defeat- 
ism, in  the  face  of  this  challenge  to 
freedom  and  security  in  our  hemi- 
sphere. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  majority 
in  the  Congress  or  the  country  is  pre- 
pared to  stand  by  passively  while  the 
people  of  Central  America  are  deliv- 
ered to  totalitarianism  and  we  our- 
selves are  left  vulnerable  to  new  dan- 
gers. 

Only  last  week  an  official  of  the 
Soviet  Union  reiterated  Brezhnev's 
threat  to  station  nuclear  missUes  in 
this  hemisphere— five  minutes  from 
the  United  States.  Like  an  echo,  Nicar- 
agua's Commandante,  Daniel  Ortega, 
confirmed  that,  if  asked,  his  coimtry 
would  consider  accepting  those  mis- 
siles. I  understand  that  today  they 
may  be  having  second  thoughts. 

Now,  before  I  go  any  further,  let  me 
say  to  those  who  invoke  the  memory 
of  Vietnam:  There  is  no  thought  of 
sending  American  combat  troops  to 
Central  America;  they  are  not 
needed— indeed,  they  have  not  been 
requested  there.  AU  our  neighbors  ask 
of  us  is  assistance  in  training  and  arms 
to  protect  themselves  while  they  build 
a  better,  freer  life. 

We  must  continue  to  encourage 
peace  among  the  nations  of  Central 
America.  We  must  support  the  region- 
al efforts  now  underway  to  promote 
solutions  to  regional  problems. 

We  cannot  be  certain  that  the  Marx- 
ist-Leninist bands  who  believe  war  is 
an  instrument  of  politics  will  be  read- 
ily discouraged.  It  is  crucial  that  we 
not  become  discouraged  before  they 
do.  Otherwise  the  region's  freedom 
will  be  lost  and  our  security  damaged 
in  ways  that  can  hardly  be  calculated. 

If  Central  America  were  to  fall,  what 
would  the  consequences  be  for  our  po- 
sition in  Asia  and  Ehirope,  and  for  alli- 
ances such  as  NATO?  If  the  United 
States  cannot  respond  to  a  threat  near 
our  own  borders,  why  should  Eiux>pe- 
ans  or  Asians  believe  we  are  seriously 
concerned  about  threats  to  them?  If 
the  Soviets  can  assume  that  nothing 
short  of  an  actual  attack  on  the 
United  States  will  provoke  an  Ameri- 
can response,  which  ally,  which  friend 
will  trust  us  then? 

The  Congress  shares  both  the  power 
and  the  responsibility  for  our  foreign 
policy. 

Tonight.  I  ask  you.  the  Congress,  to 
Join  me  in  a  bold,  generous  approach 
to  the  problems  of  peace  and  poverty, 
democracy  and  dictatorship  in  the 
region.  Join  me  in  a  program  that  pre- 
vents Communist  victory  in  the  short 
run.  but  goes  beyond  to  produce,  for 


the  deprived  people  of  the  area,  the 
reality  of  present  progress  and  the 
promise  of  more  to  come. 

Let  us  lay  the  foundation  for  a  bi- 
partisan approach  to  sustain  the  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  America.  We  in  the 
Administration  reach  out  to  you  in 
this  spirit. 

We  will  pursue  four  basic  goals  in 
Central  America: 
—First:  In  response  to  decades  of  in- 
equity and  indifference,  we  wiU 
support  democracy,  reform,  and 
human  freedom.  This  means  using 
our  assistance,  our  powers  of  per- 
suasion, and  our  legitimate  "lever- 
age" to  bolster  humane  democratic 
systenu!  where  they  already  exist 
and  to  help  coimtries  on  their  way 
to  that  goal  complete  the  process 
as  quickly  as  human  institutions 
can  be  changed.  Elections— in  EH 
Salvador  and  also  in  Nicaragua- 
must  be  open  to  all,  fair  and  safe. 
The  international  community 
must  help.  We  will  work  at  human 
rights  problems,  not  walk  away 
from  them. 
—Second:  In  response  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  world  recession  and,  in  the 
case  of  El  Salvador,  to  the  unre- 
lenting campaign  of  economic  sab- 
otage by  the  guerrillas,  we  will 
support  economic  development.  By 
a  margin  of  two-to-one,  our  aid  is 
economic,  not  military.  Seventy- 
seven  cents  out  of  every  dollar  we 
will  spend  in  the  area  this  year 
goes  for  food,  fertilizers,  and  other 
essentials  for  economic  growth  and 
development.  And  our  economic 
program  goes  beyond  traditional 
aid:  The  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative 
introduced  in  the  House  earlier 
today  will  provide  powerful  trade 
and  investment  incentives  to  help 
these  countries  achieve  self-sus- 
taining economic  growth  without 
exporting  U.S.  Jobs.  Our  goal  must 
be  to  focus  our  immense  and  grow- 
ing technology  to  enhance  health 
care,  agriculture,  industry;  to 
ensure  that  we  who  inhabit  this 
interdependent  region  come  to 
know  and  understand  each  other 
better,  retaining  our  diverse  identi- 
ties, respecting  our  diverse  tradi- 
tions and  institutions. 
—Third:  In  response  to  the  military 
challenge  from  Cuba  and  Nicara- 
gua—to their  deliberate  use  of 
force  to  spread  tyranny— we  will 
support  the  security  of  the  re- 
gion's threatened  nations.  We  do 
not  view  security  assistance  as  an 
end  in  itself,  but  as  a  shield  for  de- 
mocratization, economic  develop- 
ment, and  diplomacy.  No  amount 
of  reform  will  bring  peace  so  long 
as  guerrillas  believe  they  will  win 
by  force.  No  amount  of  economic 
help  wiU  suffice  if  guerrilla  units 
can  destroy  roads,  bridges,  power 
stations,  and  crops  again  and  again 
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with  impimity.  But.  with  better 
training  and  material  help,  our 
neighbors  can  hold  off  the  guerril- 
las and  give  democratic  reform 
time  to  take  root. 

—Fourth:  We  will  support  dialog  and 
negotiations— both  among  the 
countries  of  the  region  and  within 
each  country.  The  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  participation  in  elections 
are  negotiable.  Costa  Rica  is  a 
shining  example  of  democracy. 
Honduras  has  made  the  move  from 
military  rule  to  a  democratic  gov- 
ernment. Guatemala  is  pledged  to 
the  same  course.  The  United 
States  will  work  toward  a  political 
solution  in  Central  America  which 
will  serve  the  interests  of  the 
democratic  process. 

To  support  these  diplomatic  goals,  I 
offer  these  assurances: 

—The  United  States  will  support  any 
agreement  among  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  for  the  withdrawal— 
under  fully  verifiable  and  recipro- 
cal conditions— of  all  foreign  mili- 
tary and  security  advisors  and 
troops. 

—We  want  to  help  opposition  groups 
Join   the   political   process   in   all 
countries  and  compete  by  ballots 
instead  of  bullets. 
—We  will  support  any  verifiable,  re- 
ciprocal agreement  among  Central 
American  countries  on  the  renun- 
ciation of  support  for  insurgencies 
on  neighbors'  territory. 
—And.  finally,  we  desire  to  help  Cen- 
tral America  end  its  costly  arms 
race,  and  will  support  any  verifia- 
ble, reciprocal  agreements  on  the 
non-importation  of  offense  weap- 
ons. 
To  move  us  toward  these  goals  more 
rapidly,  I  am  tonight  announcing  my 
intention  to  name  an  Ambassador-at- 
Large  as  my  special  envoy  to  Central 
America.  He  or  she  will  report  to  me 
through  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
Ambassador's  responsibilities  will  be  to 
lend  U.S.  support  to  the  efforts  of  re- 
gional governments  to  bring  peace  to 
this  troubled  area  and  to  work  closely 
with  the  Congress  to  assure  the  f  uUest 
possible,    bipartisan    coordination    of 
our  policies  toward  the  region. 

What  I  am  asking  for  is  prompt  con- 
gressional approval  for  the  full  repro- 
gramming  of  fimds  for  key  current 
economic  and  security  programs  so 
that  the  people  of  Central  America 
can  hold  the  line  against  externally- 
supported  aggression.  In  addition.  I 
am  asking  for  prompt  action  on  the 
supplemental  request  in  these  same 
areas  to  carry  us  through  the  current 
fiscal  year,  and  for  early  and  favorable 
congressional  action  on  my  requests 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  Finally,  I  am 
asking  that  the  bipartisan  consensus, 
which  last  year  acted  on  the  trade  and 
tax  provisions  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
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Initiative  in  the  House,  again  take  the 
lead  to  move  this  vital  proposal  to  the 
floor  of  both  chambers.  And,  as  I  said 
before,  the  greatest  share  of  these  re- 
quests is  targeted  toward  economic 
and  humanitarian  aid.  not  military. 

What  the  Administration  is  asking 
for  on  behalf  of  freedom  in  Central 
America  is  so  small,  so  minimal— con- 
sidering what  is  at  stake.  The  total 
amount  requested  for  aid  to  all  of  Cen- 
tral America  in  1984  is  about  $600  mil- 
lion; that  is  less  than  one-tenth  of 
what  Americans  will  spend  this  year 
on  coin-operated  video  games. 

In  summation,  I  say  to  you  that  to- 
night there  can  be  no  question:  The 
national  security  of  all  the  Americas  is 
at  stake  in  Central  America.  If  we 
cannot  defend  ourselves  there,  we 
cannot  expect  to  prevail  elsewhere. 
Our  credibility  would  collapse,  our  alli- 
ances would  crumble,  and  the  safety  of 
our  homeland  would  be  put  at  Jeop- 
ardy. 

We  have  a  vital  interest,  a  moral 
duty,  and  a  solemn  responsibility. 

This  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  It  is  a 
question  of  our  meeting  our  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  ourselves,  our  friends, 
and  our  posterity.  It  is  a  duty  that 
falls  to  all  of  us— the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  people.  We  must 
perform  it  together.  Who  among  us 
would  wish  to  bear  responsibility  for 
failing  to  meet  our  shared  obligation? 
Ronald  Rkagam. 

The  White  House.  April  27, 1983. 


Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 
To  the  Congren  of  the  United  State*: 

In  accordance  with  Section  360D  of 
the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  263  1).  I  am  submitting  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  regarding  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Radiation  Control 
for  Health  and  Safety  Act  during  cal- 
endar year  1982. 

The  report  recommends  that  Section 
360D  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
that  requires  the  completion  of  this 
ftnn"^i  report  be  repealed.  All  of  the 
information  foimd  in  this  report  is 
available  to  Congress  on  a  more  imme- 
diate basis  through  Congressional 
Committee  oversight  and  budget  hear- 
ings and  the  FDA  Annual  Report. 
This  i^nniifti  report  serves  little  useful 
purpose  and  diverts  Agency  resources 
from  more  productive  activities. 

ROHALD  REAGAH. 

The  White  House.  April  28, 1983. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EN- 
DOWMENT FOR  THE  HUMAN- 
rriBS  FOR  THE  YEAR  OF  1982— 
BCESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  41 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
soiuces: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Foundation  on  the  Arts 
and  Himianities  Act  of  1965,  as  amend- 
ed. I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith 
the  17th  Annual  Report  of  the  Nation- 
al Elndowment  for  the  Himianities  cov- 
ering the  year  1982. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  Whitb  House.  April  28. 1983. 


announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  Joint  res- 
olution: 

S.J.  Res.  63.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
on  May  15.  1983,  as  "Natk»al  Parklmon's 
Disease  We^". 

The  enrolled  Joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thttbhons). 


RADIATION  CONTROL  FOR 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  REPORT 
FOR  CALENDAR  YEAR  1982— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT-PM  42 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report,  which  was  referred  to  the 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVAI£ 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  he  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  meas- 
ures: 

On  March  24, 1983: 

SJ.  Res.  35.  A  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  March  20,  1983,  as  "Na- 
tional Mental  Health  Counselors  Week". 

S.J.  Res.  65.  A  Joint  resolution  designating 
March  21, 1983,  as  "Afghanistan  E>ay". 
On  March  28. 1983: 

S.  271.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Trails  System  Act  by  designating  additional 
national  scenic  and  historic  trails,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

On  April  4. 1983: 

S.J.  Res.  64.  A  Joint  resolution  to  com- 
memorate the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and 
Commerce  between  Sweden  and  the  United 
SUtes. 

On  April  5, 1983: 

S.  926.  An  act  to  establish  uniform  nation- 
al standards  for  the  continued  regulations, 
by  the  several  States,  of  commercial  motor 
vehicle  width  on  interstate  highways. 

&J.  Res.  32.  A  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  May  1983  as  "Nation- 
al Arthritis  Month". 

On  April  15.  1983: 

SJ.  Res.  52.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  10.  1983.  through  April  16, 
1983.  as  "National  Mental  Health  Week". 
On  April  22. 1983: 

S.  89.  An  act  to  amend  the  Saccharin 
Study  and  Labeling  Act. 
On  April  26, 1983: 

S.  126.  An  act  to  remedy  alcohol  and  drug 
abuse. 

S.J.  Res.  53.  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
the  month  of  May  1983  as  "National  Physi- 
cal Fitness  and  Sports  Month". 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
VKESESTTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today,  April  28,  1983.  he 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enroUed 
Joint  resolution: 

S.J.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
on  May  15,  1983,  as  "National  Parklnaon's 
Disease  Week". 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

EHKOIXD  JOnrr  RKSOLimON  SIGRKD 

At  4:42  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-946.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  fiscal  year  1982  report 
of  the  National  Advisory  C^ommittee  for  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-947.  A  conmiunlcation  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  of  the  Office's  activities  during  calen- 
dar year  1982  under  the  "Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-948.  A  communication  from  the  Attor- 
ney General  transmitting  the  annual  report 
of  the  Attorney  General  for  fiscal  year  1981; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-949.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  on  applications  for  court 
orders  made  to  Federal  and  State  courts  to 
permit  the  interception  of  wire  or  oral  com- 
munications during  calendar  year  1982:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-950.  A  conununication  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  thjB  Farm  Credit  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Farm  Oedlt  Administration's  activities 
during  calendar  year  1982  imder  the  Free- 
dom of  Information  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-951.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Civil  Rights  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  summarizing  the  com- 
pliance and  enforcement  activities  of  the 
Office  for  ClvO  Rights  covering  fiscal  years 
1981  and  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-952.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation, 
"to  eliminate  general  or  flag  officer  grade 
requirements  from  certain  statutory  posl- 
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XiaoM,  mnd  for  other  purposes":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Servioes. 

EC-WM.  A  oommimlc»tion  from  the  Ad- 
miniatrmtfH-  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  notice  of  a  planned  ftuiding  level 
aucmentatlon  for  fiscal  year  1983;  to  the 
Oonmilttee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

BC-994.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  Uw,  the  "Outer  Continental  Shelf  OU 
and  Gas  T  .easing  and  Production  Program 
Annual  Report  for  Fiscal  Tear  1983";  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

BC-9S6.  A  communication  from  the  Dlrec- 
Uit  of  Congressional  Relations  of  the  VS. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the 
comments  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  on  the  proposed  Confidentiality  of 
Federal  Statistical  Records  Act:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-9S6.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  progress  being  made 
toward  the  provision  of  a  free  appropriate 
public  education  to  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-98T.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  transmitting,  a  draft  of 
proposed  letfslation  to  extend  certain  dis- 
cretionary programs  under  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-958.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  transmitting,  piusuant  to  law, 
the  report  for  1981  (m  activities  under  the 
Fair  lAbor  Standards  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-959.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
transmitting  a  request  for  the  withdrawal  of 
revised  regulations  governing  communica- 
tions to  the  public  by  corporations  and 
labor  organisations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

EC-9M.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Election  Commission 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  proposed  reg- 
ulations for  a  candidate's  use  of  property  in 
which  his  or  her  spouse  has  an  interest:  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

EC-9411.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  repeal  the  provision 
of  law  providing  that  10  percent  of  all  Na- 
tional forest  receipts  be  designated  for  con- 
struction of  roads  and  trails  on  the  National 
forests;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrltiim.  and  Forestry. 

BC-96a.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  permit  the  use  of 
fbvfighting  forces  of  foreign  nations  and  re- 
Imburaement  of  such  forces  for  costs  in- 
curred in  fighting  wildfires  throughout  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

EC-963.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
supfriemental  summary  of  the  fiscal  year 
1904  budget;  Jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  January  30,  1975,  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget 

EC-964.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  General  Counsel  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  status  of  certain  budget 


authority  proposed  for  rescissicm  but  for 
which  a  resdasion  bill  was  not  passed:  joint- 
ly, pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30, 
1975,  to  the  Committee  on  appropriations 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

EC-96S.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil  Works 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  final  sup- 
plemental environmental  statement  on  the 
Minnesota  River  at  Chaska  Project:  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-966.  A  communication  from  the  Exec- 
utive Associate  Director  for  Budget  and  Leg- 
islation, Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  ap- 
propriations apportioned  on  a  deficiency 
basis  indicated  a  necessity  for  supplemental 
appropriations;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

EC-967.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  funds  contained  in  the  "Jobs  Bill" 
(Public  Law  98-8)  which  cannot  be  rapidly 
and  efficiently  utilised;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

EC-988.  A  communication  from  the  Comt>- 
troller  General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled 
"The  Defense  Budget:  A  Look  at  Budgetary 
Resources,  Accomplishments,  and  Prob- 
lems": to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-989.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  National  Credit  Union  Adminis- 
tration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Administration's  third  annual  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Depository  Institutions  De- 
regulation Committee:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-970.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Administration  report  for  the  third  quarter 
of  fiscal  year  1983;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-971.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  his  report  on  Applications  for  Delays 
of  Notice  and  Customer  Challenges  Under 
Provisions  of  the  Right  to  Financial  Privacy 
Act  of  1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-972.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  improvement 
of  Mint  facilities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-973.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  case  study  of  critical 
materials  requirements  of  the  U.S.  steel  in- 
dustry; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-974.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  the  1983  annual  report  on  High- 
way Safety  Improvement  Programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

BC-975.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  the  Agency's  research  and  develop- 
ment activities  through  fiscal  year  1986;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-976.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  34  lease  prospectuses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 


BC-977.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
permit  free  entry  Into  the  United  States  of 
pemnal  effects,  equipment,  and  other  re- 
lated articles  of  foreign  participants,  offi- 
cials, and  other  accredited  members  of  dele- 
gations involved  in  the  1984  Olympic 
Games;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-978.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional  Re- 
lations transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
President's  finding  and  determination  that 
the  furnishing  of  defense  services  to  Algeria 
will  strengthen  UJB.  security  and  promote 
world  peace;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitiotu  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-117.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Mendocino  County.  Calif..  Board  of  Supervi- 
sors supporting  Jobs  with  Peace  and  declar- 
ing the  week  of  Sunday.  April  10-Saturday, 
April  16,  1983  as  Mendocino  County  Jobs 
with  Peace  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

POM-118.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Kansas;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

"Housz  RxsoLunoii  No.  6031 

"Whereas,  The  energy-saving  results  ob- 
tained by  restricting  the  national  muTimiitn 
speed  limit  to  fifty-five  miles  per  hour  are 
Inconclusive;  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Congress 
had  already  succeeded  in  encouraging  the 
manufacture  of  motor  vehicles  that  achieve 
greater  fuel  consumption  efficiency;  and 

"Whereas,  The  American  public  now  rec- 
ognizes the  need  and  benefits  of  more  fuel- 
efficient  automobiles:  and 

"Whereas,  The  present  use  of  fuel-effi- 
cient automobiles  by  Kansans  has  ended  the 
public  benefit  that  was  In  the  past  derived 
from  the  national  mnyimiim  speed  limit  set 
by  Congress;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Kansas  Highway  Depart- 
ment is  in  a  Ijetter  txisition  to  know  what 
maximum  speed  is  safe  for  drivers  on  any 
particular  Kansas  highway:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  State  of  Kansas:  That  we  urge 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  eliminate  federal  interfer- 
ence in  the  control  of  the  speed  limits  on 
KsnssB  highways  by  the  Kansas  Legisla- 
ture; and  be  it 

"Furttier  resolved:  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  be  directed  to 
send  enrolled  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  each  member  of  the  Con- 
gressional delegation  from  the  State  of 
Kansas." 

POM-119.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
aty  CouncQ  of  the  City  of  West  Miami. 
Fla..  urging  Congress  to  continue  in  effect 
Federal  revenue  sharing;  to  the  Committee 
on  Pinance. 

POM-130.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 


wealth of  Massachusetts;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

"BSSOLUnOIl 

"Whereas,  many  residents  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  are  currently 
engaged  In  railroad  employment  or  have  en- 
gaged in  such  employment  in  the  past  and 
look  to  the  railroad  retirement  system  to 
provide  benefits  when  they  retire:  and 

"Whereas,  many  residents  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  MaasachuaetU  are  currentiy 
receiving  benefits  uitder  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  and  rely  on  such  benefits  to  a 
large  extent  to  meet  the  normal  costs  of 
living;  and 

"Whereas,  any  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
benefits  received  by  beneficiaries  under  the 
railroad  retirement  system  would  have  a 
drastic  effect  on  the  ability  of  these  benefi- 
ciaries to  meet  normal  living  expenses;  and 

"Whereas,  projections  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  railroad  retirement  system 
show  that,  unless  corrective  action  is  taken, 
monthly  annuities  will  have  to  be  reduced 
significantly  beginning  with  the  annuity 
checks  to  be  sent  out  October  1.  1983,  with 
additional  reductions  required  in  the  future: 
and 

-Whereas,  a  bill,  H.R.  1646,  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Solvency  Act  of  1983,  was  intro- 
duced in  the  United  SUtes  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives  on  February  24,  1983,  by  Mr. 
Florio;  and 

"Whereas,  HJl.  1646  would  resolve  the 
short-term  and  long-term  financial  prob- 
lems of  the  railroad  retirement  system, 
through  an  even-handed  approach  of  tax  in- 
creases on  railroad  employers  and  employ- 
ees and  adjustments  of  benefits  to  current 
and  future  beneficiaries,  thereby  preserving 
and  protecting  the  rights  and  expectations 
of  those  currently  receiving  benefits  and 
those  who  would  receive  such  benefits  in 
the  future:  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  representing  the 
Commonwealth  should  actively  support  and 
vote  favorably  on  H.R.  1646,  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Solvency  Act  of  1083;  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  forwarded  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  presiding 
officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  to 
the  Members  thereof  from  this  Common- 
wealth." 

POM-121.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
"HonsK  RasoLimoii  No.  23 

"Whereas,  many  residents  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  are  currently  engaged  in  railroad 
employment  or  have  engaged  in  such  em- 
ployment in  the  past  and  look  to  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  System  to  provide  benefits 
when  they  retire:  and 

"Whereas,  many  residents  of  the  State  of 
Mississippi  are  currentiy  receiving  benefits 
under  the  Railroad  Retirement  System  and 
rely  on  such  benefits  to  a  large  extent  to 
meet  the  normal  costs  of  living;  and 

"Whereas,  any  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
benefits  received  by  beneficiaries  tmder  the 
Railroad  Retirement  System  would  have  a 
drastic  effect  on  the  ability  of  these  benefi- 
ciaries to  meet  normal  living  expenses;  and 

"Whereas,  projections  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  Railroad  Retirement 
System  show  that  unless  corrective  action  is 
taken,  monthly  annuities  wiU  have  to  be  re- 
duced significantly  beginning  with  the  an- 


nuity cbedcs  to  be  sent  out  October  1,  1983, 
with  additional  reductions  required  in  the 
future;  and 

"Whereas,  House  Resolution  1646,  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Solvency  Act  of  1983, 
was  introduced  in  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  on  February  24,  1983,  by 
Mr.  Florio;  and 

"Whereas,  H.R.  1646  would  resolve  the 
short-term  and  long-term  financial  prob- 
lems of  the  Railroad  Retirement  System 
through  an  even-handed  approach  of  tax  in- 
creases on  railroad  employers  and  employ- 
ees and  adjustments  of  benefits  to  current 
and  future  beneficiaries,  thereby  preserving 
and  protecting  the  rights  and  expectations 
of  those  currently  receiving  benefits  and 
those  who  would  receive  such  benefits  in 
the  future:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  of  the  SUte  of  Mississippi,  That  we  do 
hereby  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  vote  favorably 
on  HJl.  1646.  the  Railroad  Retirement  Sol- 
vency Act  of  1983;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Speaker  of  the  United  SUtes 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  mem- 
bers of  BCississlppi's  congressional  delega- 
tion." 

POM-122.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  SUte  of  Kansas;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

"Sehate  Resolctioh  No.  1843 

"Whereas,  approximately  2,500  American 
servicemen  and  civilians  of  whom  forty  are 
from  TCaniuui  are  milling  or  otherwise  uiuu:- 
counted  for  as  a  result  of  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam; and 

"Whereas,  the  conscience  of  every  Ameri- 
can should  be  troubled  on  behalf  of  the 
families  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  those 
still  missing,  who  are  subjected  to  unrelent- 
ing mental  anguish  and  a  sense  of  futility  in 
their  quest  for  Information  about  their 
loved  ones:  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  the  sUtutorial  responsibU- 
ity  of  the  United  SUtes  government  to 
ensure  the  return  of  all  prisoners  of  war  and 
to  account  for  missing  personnel  as  well  as 
the  repatriation  of  remains  of  those  who 
perished  serving  our  nation;  and 

"Whereas,  a  number  of  eyewitness  reports 
of  Americans  in  captivity  In  Southeast  Asia 
continues  to  fill  the  hopes  of  the  POW/MIA 
families  that  priority  effort  will  be  made  to 
exact  a  precise  accounting  for  these  men; 
and 

"Whereas,  new  initiatives  at  every  level  of 
government  should  be  taken  to  secure  the 
safe  return  of  these  servicemen  and  civil- 
ians; and 

"Whereas,  it  is  appropriate  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  SUte  of  Kansas  should  peti- 
tion the  United  SUtes  Congress  on  behalf 
of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  those  service- 
men and  civilians  still  missing  to  ensure 
that  the  Congress  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  obtain  the  fullest  possible  ac- 
counting: and 

"Whereas,  it  is  appropriate  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  SUte  of  Kansas  should  recog- 
nize April  9,  1983,  which  has  been  esUb- 
llshed  by  the  United  SUtes  Congress  and 
proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  as  National  POW/lOA  Recognition 
Day:  Now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
of  Kansas,  That  we  urge  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  take  Immediate  action, 
publicly  and  forcefully,  to  obtain  the  identi- 


ty and  seek  the  release  of  our  prisoners  of 
war  and  the  fullest  possible  accounting  for 
those  still  missing  or  otherwise  unaccounted 
for  as  a  result  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  by  the 
use  of  both  private  and  public  agencies,  be  it 
through  national  or  international  auspices; 
and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  we  proclaim 
April  9.  1983.  as  Kansas  POW/MIA  Recog- 
nition Day,  and  we  call  upon  the  people  of 
Kantaii  to  acknowledge  this  important  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities; 
and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  be  directed  to  send  enrolled 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes;  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate:  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  SUtes  House  of  RepresenUtives; 
each  member  of  the  Kansas  Congressional 
Delegation;  the  National  League  of  Families 
of  American  Prisoners  and  Missing  In 
Southeast  Asia,  1608  K  Street  N.W..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006;  Mrs.  Patti  Sheridan. 
SUte  Coordinator,  National  League  of  Fam- 
ilies of  American  Prisoners  and  Missing  in 
Southeast  Asia,  8612  Tamarac,  Wichita. 
EUmsas  67206;  and  Ina  Kay  Zimmerman,  201 
EL  SanU  Fe,  Olathe,  Kansas  66061." 

POM-123.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Vancouver  City  Council  of  British  Colum- 
bia, Canada,  supporting  and  mandating  the 
Federal  Government  to  negotiate  and  im- 
plement, with  other  governments,  the  bal- 
anced steps  that  will  lead  to  the  earliest  pos- 
sible achievement  of  nuclear  disarmament; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-124.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
city  of  Ogden.  Utah,  urging  Congress  to 
take  all  steps  necessary  to  Include  calling 
upon  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  aitd 
the  Lao  Peoples  Democratic  Republic  to  end 
the  years  of  uncertainty  for  American 
POW/MIA  families  by  releasing  aU  UA 
prisoners  still  held,  providing  all  informa- 
tion concering  the  fate  of  U.S.  servicemen 
and  civilians  still  missing  and  repatriating 
all  American  remains  which  are  now  in 
their  possession  or  may  suljsequently  be 
found;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

POM-12S.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Capitol  Employees  Organizing  Group  re- 
questing the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
recognize  their  rights  and  adjust  their  griev- 
ances, and  enforce  its  rules  against  discrimi- 
nation; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 


REPORTS  OP  COBOOTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendmenU: 

S.  118.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  Constitution  (Rept.  No.  08-68). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources: 

Donald  Moncrief  Muchmore.  of  Califor- 
nia, to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Museum  Services  Board  for  a  term  expiring 
December  6, 1987; 
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Oeorge  Rity  Rltcheson.  of  Callfomia.  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expirins  January  36, 1986: 

R.  Budd  Gould,  of  Montana,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring  September 
17. 108S. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  with  the  recommen- 
daUon  that  they  be  confirmed,  subject 
to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

Helene  A.  von  Damm,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Austria. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Helene  von  Damm. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Austria. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  donee. 

1.  Self:  $100.  1982,  Congressman  James 
Courter  (Rep.  N.J.  13th  CD.);  $100,  1982. 
Millicent  Fenwick  for  n.S.  Senate-Rep.  N.J.: 
$1,000, 1979,  Reagan  for  President. 

2.  Spouse:  Byron  Leeds.  $1,000,  1079, 
Reagan  for  President. 

3.  ChUdren  and  spouses:  None. 

4.  Parents  names:  None. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  None. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  None. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  None. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions with  the  recommendation  that  it 
be  confirmed,  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILUS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUowing  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON: 
S.  1169.  A  bill  to  delay  indexation  of  indi- 
vidual bicome  taxes  until  the  Federal  deficit 
for  any  fiscal  year  does  not  exceed  2  percent 
of  the  Gross  National  Product  for  such 
fiscal  year,  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By   BCr.    PRTOR    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Lxvni,  Mr.  Akmstrong, 
Mrs.  Kassxbaum,  Mr.  Kxnkedt,  Mr. 
BuicPKRS,  BCr.  Haht.  Mr.  Proxmire. 
Mr.     Saxbahks.     Mr.     Sasser,     Mr. 

DiXOlf,    Mr.    BlRGAMAlf,    Mr.    DURKH- 

BERGER  and  Mr.  C^ranstoii)  : 
S.  1170.  A  bill  to  esUblUh  a  Director  of 
Operational  Testing  and  Evaluation  in  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  for  other  pur- 


By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ford, 
Mr.  Btro,  Mr.  Hatpuld,  Mr.  Bosch- 
wnz,  BIr.  Hjetlih,  Mr.  Ramoolph. 
Mr.  SPBcmt,  Mr.  Glehm,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Damiorth,  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr. 
Jacksoh,  Mr.  Eacleton,  Mr.  HuD- 
DLXSTOii,  Mr.  GoRTOH,  Mr.  Sasskr, 
Mr.  DxHTON,  and  Mr.  Sixinns): 


S.  1171.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct  con- 
struction of  certain  navigation  projects  of 
critical  national  and  regional  Importance,  to 
provide  Jobs  during  construction,  to  foster 
and  encourage  economic  revttalizatlon  and 
Increased  employment  opportunities 
through  provision  of  efficient,  economical, 
and  dependable  inland  waterway  transpor- 
tation, and  to  provide  for  coordinated  use 
and  enhancement  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  System:  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself,  Mr. 

East,  Bfr.  Orasslet,  Mrs.  HAWxnts, 

Mr.    Humphrit,    Mr.    Laxalt,    Mr. 

Mattuiglt,    Mr.    Thurmoiid,    Vbt. 

DnraoN,  Mr.  Quatlx,  and  Mr.  Gou>- 

WATXH): 

S.  1172.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  NICKLES: 
S.  1173.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Johnston): 
S.  1174.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  UtiUty 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  to  simplify  its 
administration,  to  ensure  State  regulatory 
access  to  necessary  information,  to  remove 
certain  regulatory  restrictions  on  business 
practices  where  such  restrictions  are  no 
longer  necessary  to  the  protection  of  Inves- 
tors and  consumers,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  1175.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jozo  Karo- 
galn  and  Dana  Karogaln,  husband  and  wife, 
and  their  child,  Matthias  Karogaln;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  1176.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  funds  for  preventive  health  service 
programs  for  tuberculosis:  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and 
ftff r  ix7a Bwwn  y 

S.  1177.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  4  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  complete  the  official 
seal  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  1178.  A  bill  to  better  provide  for  the 
rights  of  third  parties  seeking  to  enforce 
court  Judgments  directed  against  a  witness 
relocated  or  protected  by  the  Attorney  (3en- 
eral,  while  at  the  same  time  protecting  the 
safety  of  such  witnesses;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Metz- 

ENBAUM,   Mr.   Roth,  Mr.   Stafford, 

Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Tsonoas,  Mr.  Pell, 

Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Dan- 

FORTH,  and  Mr.  Mitchell): 

S.  1179.  A  bill  to  repeal  provisions  of  law 

concerning  price  support  for,  and  marketing 

of,  tobacco,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 

Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 

Forestry. 

By  Mr.  STMMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoREN,  and  Mr.  Wallop): 
S.  1180.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  transitional 
rules  for  estates  and  gift  tax  treatment  of 
disclaimers  of  property  interests  created  by 
transfers  before  November  15,  1958;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Wbicker,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Nitnn,  Mr. 

DXTRZNBERGER,      Mr.     SaRBANES,      Mr. 

Mattinglt,  and  Mr.  Huddleston): 


S.  1181.  A  bill  enUtled  the  "ConstrucUon 
Contract  Payment  Procedures  Act  of  1983"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 
S.  1182.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  piuposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Bxrtskh,  Mr.  Duroi- 
berger.  and  Mr.  Grasslet): 
S.  1183.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  certain  In- 
debtedness ln<nirred  by  educational  organi- 
zations In  acquiring  or  Improving  real  prop- 
erty shall  not  be  treated  as  acquisition  in- 
debtedness for  purposes  of  the  tax  on  unre- 
lated business  taxable  Income;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  1184.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  to  increase  from  $250  to  $1,000  the 
amount  for  Informal  entry  of  goods;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
D'Amato,  and  Mr.  Heinz): 
SJ.  Res.  89.  A  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  24,  1983,  as  "Brooklyn  Bridge  Day";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  conciirrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.   WALLOP  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoRXN,    Mr.    Stmms,    Mr.    Duren- 
berger,  Mr.  Grasslet,  Mr.  Behtsxn, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Baucos, 
Mr.  Abonor,  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Sup- 
son,  Mr.  Hasten,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Andrews,  Mr.  Huddleston,  and  Mr. 
Luoar): 
S.  Res.  126.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  changes  in  the 
Federal  estate  tax  laws  made  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  should  not 
be  modified;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Melcher,     Mr.      Goldwater,     Mr. 
INOUTE,      Mr.      Murkowski,      Mr. 
DeConcini,     Mr.     Boschwitz,    Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  DoMENici,  Mr.  Boren, 
Mr.  Dtjrenberger,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr. 
Garn.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Helms, 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Matsu- 
NAGA,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Bingamah. 
Mr.  Hecht,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Laxalt, 
and  Mr.  Hart): 
S.   Res.   127.  A  resolution  to  make  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  a  per- 
manent Committee  of  the  Senate;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  Baker)  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  Byrd): 
S.  Res.  128.  Resolution  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  represent  the 
Senate  parties  In  Harold  H.  KUngler,  Jr.  v. 
The  Executive  Branch  of  the  Union  Known 
as  the  United  States  of  America,  et  aL,  Civil 
Action  No.  83-V-331-N;  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  129.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
testimony  of  Senator  Patrick  J.  Leahy;  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS  (for  himself  and 
Bdr.  Hatfield): 
S.  Con.  Res.  29.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  national  policy  of  the  United 
States  be  that  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  education  in  the 


STATEMENT  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  VLt.  EAGLETON: 

S.  1169.  A  bill  to  delay  Indexation  of 
individual  income  taxes  until  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  for  any  fiscal  year  does  not 
exceed  2  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  for  such  fiscal  year:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Eaglroh  on 
this  legislation  i^ipe&r  elsewhere  in 
today's  Rkoso.) 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Roth.    Mr.    Levih,    Mr.    Ahm- 

STHOHG.  Mrs.  Kassebaum.  Mr. 

KnrifEDT.    Mr.    Bumpers.    Mr. 

Hart.  Mr.  Proxmirs.  Mr.  Sar- 

BAHES,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.    Bingamah,    Mr.    Dxtren- 

BERGER.  and  Mr.  Cranston): 

S.  1170.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Director 

of  Operational  Testing  and  Evaluation 

in  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

Armed  Services. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pryor  on  this 
legislation  appear  elsewhere  in  today's 
Record.) 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Ford,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Hatfield, 

Mr.   BoscHWiTZ.   Mr.    Hefun. 

Mr.    Randolph,    lix.   Specter. 

Mr.   Glenn.   Mr.   Dixon.   Mr. 

Danporth.  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr. 

Jackson,    Mr.    Eagleton,    Mr. 

Huddleston,  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr. 

Sasser,  Mr.  Denton,  and  Mr. 

Stennis): 
S.  1171.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
construction  of  certain  navigation 
projects  of  critical  national  and  re- 
gional importance,  to  provide  Jobs 
during  construction,  to  foster  and  en- 
courage economic  revitalization  and 
increased  employment  opportiuiities 
through  provision  of  efficient,  eco- 
nomical, and  dependable  inland  water- 
way transportation,  and  to  provide  for 
coordinated  use  and  enhancement  of 
the  Upper  Mississippi  River  system:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 


NA'nONAL  INLAND  WATERWAYS 

URGENT     IMPROVEMENT     ACT 

OF  1983 

Mr.  HEINZ  addressed  the  (Thalr. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Hii.  President,  today, 
my  coUeague  (Mr.  Ford)  and  I  and  a 
number  of  cosponsors.  including  Sena- 
tor Btrd.  Senators  Hatfield.  Bosch- 
witz, Heflin,  Randolph,  Specter, 
Glenn,  Dixon.  Danforth.  Packwood, 
Jackson,  EIagleton.  Huddleston. 
Gorton,  Sasser,  Denton,  and  Stennis, 
are  introducing  legislation  to  author- 
ize construction  of  seven  navigation 


pirojects  of  critical  national  and  re- 
gional economic  importance. 

As  someone  who  believes  in  main- 
taining a  Federal  commitment  to  the 
most  energy  efficient  transportation 
system,  as  well  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Coal  Caucus,  I  have  long  advo- 
cated sustained  and  adequate  invest- 
ment in  the  modernization  of  our 
inland  water  transportation  system. 
This  legislation  would  reverse  the 
prospect  of  declining  Federal  water- 
way construction  work  over  the  next 
several  years  which  comes  at  a  time 
when  our  aging  locks  and  dams  require 
more  Investment,  not  less.  I  believe 
that  this  legislation  is  responsive  to 
budgetary  constraints  by  focusing  on  a 
limited  niunber  of  critical  projects 
which  are  of  vital  importance  to  the 
economies  of  the  Southeast,  liiidwest. 
Far  West,  and  Middle  Atlantic. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  ac- 
knowledge the  strong  interest  and  in- 
valuable assistance  of  the  many  co- 
sponsors  of  this  legislation  who  have 
helped  in  selecting  these  navigation 
projects  for  prompt  authorization.  In 
particular,  my  good  friend  and  elo- 
quent colleague  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Ford)  has  continued  to  demonstrate 
his  leadership  in  matters  pertaining  to 
the  coal  industry  and  the  needs  for 
inland  waterway  transportation  gener- 
ally. I  am  extremely  grateful  for  his 
cooperation  and  support  as  now  co- 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Coal  Caucus. 
Indeed,  Mr.  President,  he  was  the 
original  chairman  of  the  Coal  Caucus. 
Had  it  not  been  for  his  leadership,  it 
would  not  now  exist. 

Mr.  President,  no  general  waterway 
construction  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted since  1976.  Currently,  the  Corps 
of  Eiiglneers  is  spending  about  $1  bil- 
lion per  year  on  construction  spending 
on  a  downward  trend.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Association  of  Creneral  Con- 
tractors has  estimated  that  we  will  re- 
quire an  investment  of  $41.7  billion  to 
rebuild  and  upgrade  our  existing  l(x;k5 
and  waterways  over  the  next  20  years. 
Studies  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  pre- 
dict a  3-percent  annual  growth  in  the 
use  of  our  waterways  by  shippers.  In 
short,  the  Federal  commitment  to 
building  and  maintaining  our  inland 
system  has  been  declining  in  real 
terms,  while  the  scope  of  necessary 
construction  work  and  the  use  of  the 
system  by  shippers  has  been  increas- 
ing. Unless  we  act,  we  will  find  our- 
selves accelerating  toward  serious, 
even  disastrous  consequences. 

Over  the  last  150  years,  the  United 
States  has  invested  billions  upon  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  constructing  and 
maintaining  the  most  extensive  water- 
way system  in  the  world.  The  failure 
to  approve  authorization  bills  during 
the  past  7  years  has  severely  Jeopard- 
ized our  entire  prior  public  invest- 
ment. The  average  age  of  184  principal 
locks  on  the  inland  system  is  40  years, 
with  56  locks  that  are  over  50  years 


old.  Since  the  average  lifespan  of  a 
lock  is  about  60  to  70  years,  and  the 
average  construction  period  is  5  to  10 
years,  we  u-e  at  a  critical  moment. 

Mr.  President,  whenever  the  Con- 
gress turns  to  consideration  of  water 
project  construction,  we  begin  to  hear 
about  "pork  barrel"  spending,  and 
boondoggles.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Congress  ought  to  apologize  for  invest- 
ing in  the  waterways. 

The  barges  on  our  inland  system 
provide  the  only  real  source  of  price 
competition  for  railroads  on  bulk  com- 
modities. The  reason  behind  congres- 
sional support  for  waterways  has  been 
to  insure  that  the  benefits  of  competi- 
tion—lower costs  to  the  consumer,  and 
efficiency— are  maintained  in  our 
transportation  network. 

Of  all  transportation  modes  used  to 
transport  commodities,  water  trans- 
portation is  the  cheapest  and  most 
energy  efficient.  A  barge  moves  1  ton 
of  cargo  1  mile  at  an  average  cost  of 
seven-tenths  of  1  cent:  a  railroad 
moves  the  same  ton  the  same  mile  at  a 
cost  of  2.6  cents.  A  barge  travels  514 
miles  carrying  1  ton  of  cargo  on  1 
gallon  of  fuel:  a  railroad  provides  an 
equivalent  of  59  miles.  Cost  differen- 
tials due  to  transportation  are  ex- 
tremely important  to  bulk  cargo  com- 
peting on  the  international  market 
where  margins  may  be  as  thin  as 
tenths  of  a  penny. 

If  America  is  to  expand  its  export 
markets,  we  must  take  full  advantage 
of  low  cost  transportation.  American 
companies  will  be  unable  to  fully  meet 
the  challenge  of  a  changing  world 
economy  unless  we  maintain  and  up- 
grade our  existing  inland  system. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  cognizant 
of  the  need  to  exercise  restraint  in  the 
budget.  In  examining  the  many 
worthy  projects  necessary  to  improve 
our  waterway  system,  we  carefully 
evaluated  each  project,  keeping  in 
mind  the  need  for  spending  restraint. 
As  a  result,  this  legislation  targets 
only  seven  projects,  and  has  a  total 
pricetag  of  $1  billion,  with  outlays 
stretched  out  over  the  construction 
cycle. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  who  chairs  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Water  Resources,  has  intro- 
duced S.  947,  to  authorize  101  new 
water  resource  development  projects, 
including  two  important  navigation 
projects:  Gallipolis  and  Bonneville.  I 
commend  him  for  his  leadership  in  at- 
tempting to  get  an  authorization  bill 
to  the  floor. 

However,  because  we  have  neglected 
our  waterways  for  7  long  years,  my 
colleagues  and  I  who  have  sponsored 
this  bill  feel  very  strongly  that  several 
more  navigation  projects  should  also 
be  included  in  the  eventual  authoriza- 
tion which  the  Senate  will  consider. 
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hopefully,    before    the    aid    of    the 
summer. 

Mr.  President,  my  hometown.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  is  a  perfect  example  of 
how  important  water  transportation 
can  be  to  a  region's  economy.  Biiilt  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Ohio.  Allegheny, 
and  Monongahela.  Pittsburgh  is  the 
Nation's  and  the  world's  largest  inland 
port  The  rivers  in  the  Pittsburgh  area 
move  over  73  million  tons  of  cargo  a 
year.  Only  12  seaports  in  America 
exceed  Pittsburgh's  tonnage. 

The  Pittsburgh  region  accounts  for 
about  1  percent  of  the  total  length  of 
the  national  inland  system,  but,  our 
rivers  move  12  percent  of  the  cargo 
shipped  on  the  entire  sjrstem.  As  a 
result,  the  southwestern  Pennsylvania, 
northern  West  Virginia,  and  south- 
eastern Ohio  area  has  come  to  depend 
upon  the  low  costs  and  energy  effi- 
ciency of  barge  traffic.  In  fact,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  inland 
waterway  system  is  the  llfeblood  of 
the  regional  economy. 

Other  segments  of  the  inland  system 
play  largely  similar  roles  in  the  econo- 
mies of  other  regions. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  stress 
that  this  is  truly  a  "jobs"  bill.  While 
some  employment  would  be  generated 
in  building  and  rehabilitating  the 
seven  projects  authorized  in  this  legis- 
lation, and  while  some  Jobs  will  be 
generated  in  the  industries  which 
supply  material  for  construction,  the 
real  employment  effect  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  down  the  road  when  these 
projects  are  completed. 

The  completed  projects  will  elimi- 
nate the  time-consuming  delays  at 
major  bottlenecks,  making  barge 
truisportation  more  reliable  and  cost 
efficient.  Lower  transportation  costs 
wiU  make  our  products  and  commod- 
ities—chemicals, coal,  grain,  and 
steel— more  competitive  on  the  world 
market.  That,  in  turn,  will  mean  that 
we  can  sell  more  of  our  goods,  and  get 
our  workers  in  these  industries  back 
on  the  Job.  We  need  to  invest  in  Amer- 
ica's future.  Jobs  building  our  inland 
tranqwrtation  system  will  mean  jobs 
producing  American  goods,  grains,  and 
minerals. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  our  legislation  and  ask  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Rkoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoho.  as  follows: 

&1I71 

Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentative*   of  the    United   Statei   of 
America  in  Congrtta  OMemJbled, 
TITLE   I— NATIONAL  INLAND   WATER- 
WATS  URGENT  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

OF  1983 

SBonnru 

Sac.  103.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is 
autborixed  and  directed  to  replace  the  Oal- 
UpoUs  locks,  Ohio  River  mUe  297.0.  Ohio 
and  West  Virginia,  by  constructing  one  110- 


foot  by  1,200-foot  lock  and  one  110-foot  by 
600-foot  lock  In  a  1.7  mile-long  canal  land- 
ward of  the  existing  lock,  generally  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Huntington  District  Engineer  in  his  report 
dated  February,  1981,  as  approved  by  the 
Ohio  River  Divlaion  Engineer,  with  such 
modifications  in  the  design  of  the  replace- 
ment of  such  locks  as  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers deems  necessary  and  adviaable,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  approximately 
1300.000,000. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  mitigate  fish  and  wild- 
life habitat  losses  resulting  from  the  con- 
struction authorized  in  subsection  (a)  by 
purchasing  at  full  Federal  expense  such 
lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Olenwood  Bend, 
Ohio  River  mile  298.0,  as  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers deems  to  be  necessary  and  advisable 
to  offset  those  losses.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  is  further  authorized  to  transfer  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  SUtes 
in  such  lands  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
for  operation  and  maintenance  in  accord- 
ance with  a  mutually  acceptable  manage- 
ment plan. 

RXPLACEMXirT  U>CK8.  BLACK  WARRIOR  RTVRR 

Sbc.  103.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is 
authorized  to  construct  a  multipurpose 
project  consisting  of  a  110- foot  by  600-foot 
lock  and  a  dam  to  replace  the  existing  Wil- 
liam Bacon  Oliver  Lock  and  Dam,  Black 
Warrior  River,  Alabama,  at  an  estimated 
coat  of  $125,000,000.  Such  lock  and  dam 
shall  be  constructed  approximately  2,700 
feet  downstream  from  the  existing  lock  and 
dam. 

BONlfKVILLK  IjOCK  AND  DAM 

Sbc.  104.  The  authorization  for  the  Bon- 
neville Lock  and  Dam  project,  Oregon  and 
Washington,  contained  in  the  first  section 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  con- 
struction of  certain  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved on  August  30,  1935  (49  Stat.  1028),  is 
amended  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, is  authorized  to  construct  a  new  lock 
in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  dated  February  10,  1981,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $167,000,000. 

RSPLACEMZIfT  LOCKS,  M OMONGAHKLA  RIVER 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  construct,  at  an 
estimated  aggregate  cost  of  $114,000,000— 

(Da  lock  and  dam  (to  be  called  Gray's 
Landing  Lock  and  Dam)  to  replace  lock  and 
dam  numbered  7,  Monongahela  River, 
Pennsylvania;  and 

(2)  a  lock  and  abutment  (to  be  called 
Point  Marion  Lock)  to  replace  the  lock  and 
abutment  at  the  lock  and  dam  numbered  8, 
Monongahela  River,  Pennsylvania. 

(b)  Construction  of  the  projects  author- 
ized under  sutisection  (a)  shall  be  carried 
out  sulKtantially  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  in  the  report  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  dated  May  5,  1982, 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
on  November  5, 1973. 


IXLATIOH  TO  OTHIR  LAWS 


RXTLACXMOIT  LOCK,  KAM AWRA  RIVKR 

Sac.  106.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is 
authorized  to  construct  a  one  hundred  and 
ten  foot  by  six  hundred  foot  lock  to  replace 
the  existing  Winf  ield  locks  on  the  Kanawha 
River,  West  Virginia,  In  accordance  with 
such  plans  as  the  Chief  of  Engineers  shall 
approve. 


Sic.  107.  Neither  authorization  of  any  of 
the  projects  authorized  under  this  title  nor 
construction  of  any  thereof  shall  be  subject 
to  or  contingent  upon  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion authorizing  imposition  of,  or  imposing 
tolls,  taxes,  charges  or  fees,  or  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  such  charges  under  color  of  ex- 
isting authority,  upon  commercial  transpor- 
tation by  water  utilizing  any  navigable  wa- 
terway subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  or  any  portion  of  any  such 
waterway,  or  any  lock  or  other  facility  for 
the  use  and  benefit  of  navigation  which  is 
owned  or  maintained  by  the  United  States, 
or  upon  the  use  or  sale  for  use  of  fuel  con- 
sumed in  such  transportation,  or  upon  the 
use  by  such  transportation  of  any  such  wa- 
terway or  portion  thereof,  or  of  any  such 
lock  or  other  facility,  or  upon  or  measured 
by  the  value  of  boats,  barges,  terminals, 
shipyards,  repair  facilities,  or  other  proper- 
ty, real,  personal,  or  mixed,  used  In  such 
transportation  or  in  connection  therewith. 

EirviROinCZNTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENTS 

Sbc.  108.  (a)  The  projects  authorized 
under  this  title  shall  be  subject  to  such  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  protect  the  rele- 
vant environment  or  to  minimize  injury 
thereto.  Before  carrying  out  any  such 
project,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  final  environmen- 
tal impact  statement  for  such  project  dem- 
onstrating compliance,  as  determined  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  with  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  of  1969,  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordina- 
tion Act  and  other  statutory  requirements 
as  determined  to  be  pertinent  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Each  such  statement  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  within  six  months  of 
the  date  of  the  completion  of  the  draft  envi- 
ronmental Impact  statement,  which  draft 
statement  shall,  in  turn,  be  completed  on  an 
expedited  basis,  subject  to  timetables  and 
other  requirements  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  to  be  necessairy  and  rea- 
sonable. Other  officials  of  the  United  States 
having  responsibilities  therewith  and  the 
governors  of  the  affected  States  shaU  pro- 
vide such  data  and  comment  as  they  deem 
appropriate  in  accordance  with  such  time- 
tables and  requirements.  Each  project  ad- 
dressed by  a  final  environmental  impact 
statement  shall  be  undertaken  without  fur- 
ther action  under  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  of  1969,  and  without  meeting 
other  statutory  requirements  addressed  in 
the  statement  unless  the  Congress,  within 
sixty  calendar  days  of  its  receipt  of  such 
statement,  disapproves  of  any  such  state- 
ment by  concurrent  resolution.  If  the  Con- 
gress does  not  disapprove  such  final  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  by  concurrent 
resolution  within  such  period  of  time,  the 
absence  of  such  congressional  action  shall 
t>e  deemed  to  be  a  finding  and  determina- 
tion by  the  Congress  that  the  policies,  pur- 
poses, and  requirements  of  such  statutes 
have  been  satisfied  in  connection  with  such 
project. 

(b)  Environmental  impact  statements  for 
navigation  projects  authorized  under  this 
title  and  actions  to  carry  out  such  projects, 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  under 
any  law,  except  that— 

(1)  claims  alleging  the  Invalidity  of  this 
title  may  be  brought  within  sixty  days  fol- 
lowing its  date  of  enactment,  and 

(2)  claims  alleging  that  an  action  to  carry 
out  navigation  projects  authorized  by  this 
title  will  deny  rights  under  the  Constitution 


of  the  United  States,  or  that  such  action  is 
beyond  the  scope  of  authority  conferred  by 
this  title,  may  be  brought  within  sixty  days 
followtaig  the  date  of  such  action. 
Any  complaint  brought  within  the  excep- 
tion described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  filed  in  a  United  SUtes 
district  oofirt  for  a  district  where  the  navi- 
gation project  is  to  be  located,  and  such 
court  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  de- 
termine such  proceedings  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  of  subsection  (c),  and 
no  other  court  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
State,  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  of  any  such  claim  whether 
In  a  proceeding  instituted  prior  to  or  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  title. 

(c)  Any  proceeding  instituted  imder  sub- 
secUon  (b)  shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  at 
the  earliest  possible  date,  shall  take  prece- 
dence over  all  other  matters  pending  on  the 
docket  of  the  district  court  at  that  time,  and 
shall  be  expedited  in  every  way  by  such 
court  Such  court  shall  not  have  Jurisdiction 
to  grant  any  injunctive  relief  sciUnst  any  ac- 
tions undertaken  pursuant  to  this  title 
except  in  conjunction  with  a  final  Judgment 
entered  in  a  case  involving  a  claim  f Ued  pur- 
suant to  this  title.  Any  review  of  an  interloc- 
utory or  final  Judgment,  decree,  or  order  of 
such  district  court  may  be  had  only  upon 
direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

ADTRoanATion  or  approprutions 

Sac.  109.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

TITLE  n— UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER 
SYSTEM  MANAGEMENT  ACT 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sic.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Upper  Mississippi  River  System  Manage- 
ment Act". 

DECLARATION  OP  POUCT 

Sec.  202.  To  ensure  the  coordinated  devel- 
opment and  enhancement  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
sissippi River  System  the  Congress  declares 
that  the  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  recognize 
such  System  as  a  nationally  significant  eco- 
system and  a  nationally  significant  commer- 
cial navigation  system.  The  Congress  fur- 
ther recognizes  that  such  System  provides  a 
diversity  of  opportunities  and  experiences. 
Such  System  shall  be  administered  and  reg- 
ulated in  recognition  of  its  several  purposes. 

DBPINITIORS 

Sic.  203.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "Master  Plan"  means  the 
Comprehensive  Master  Plan  for  the  Man- 
agement of  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
System,  dated  January  1.  1982.  prepared  by 
the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion and  submitted  to  the  Congress  pursu- 
ant to  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  Income  from  the  conducting  of 
certain  bingo  games  by  certain  tax-exempt 
organizations  will  not  be  subject  to  tax,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  October  21, 
1978  (92  Stat.  1693:  PubUc  Law  95-502). 
hereafter  in  this  title  referred  to  as  the  "Act 
of  October  21. 1978";  and 

(2)  the  terms  "Upper  Mississippi  River 
System"  and  "System"  mean  those  river 
reaches  having  commercial  navigation  chan- 
nels on  the  following  rivers:  the  MissiBsippi 
River  main  stem  north  of  Cairo,  Illinois:  the 
Minnesota  River,  Minnesota;  the  Black 
River,  Wisconsin:  the  Saint  CroU  River, 
Minnesota  and  Wisconsiii;  the  Illinois  River 


and  Waterway,  Illinois;  and  the  Kaskaskia 
River,  Illinois. 

APPROVAL  or  MASTER  PLAN 

Sic.  204.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  ap- 
proves the  Master  Plan  as  a  guide  for  future 
water  policy  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
System.  Such  approval  shall  not  constitute 
authorisation  of  any  recommendation  con- 
tained in  the  Master  Plan. 

(b)  Section  101  of  the  Act  of  October  21, 
1978  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  last  two 
sentences  of  subsection  (b)  and  the  last  sen- 
tence of  sulisectlon  (J). 

CONSENT  TO  INTERSTATE  AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  gives  Its 
consent  to  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa.  Min- 
nesota, Missouri,  and  Wisconsin,  or  any  two 
or  more  of  such  States,  to  enter  Into  agree- 
ments, not  In  conflict  with  any  law  of  the 
United  States,  for  cooperative  effort  and 
mutual  nyiM^"<^  In  the  comprehensive 
planning  for  the  use,  protection,  growth, 
and  development  of  the  Upper  Mississippi 
River  System,  and  to  establish  such  agen- 
cies. Joint  or  otherwise,  as  they  may  deem 
desirable  for  making  effective  such  agree- 
ments. 

(b)  Each  officer  of  employee  of  the  United 
States  responsible  for  management  of  any 
part  of  the  System  Is  authorized  In  accord- 
ance with  such  officer's  or  employee's  legal 
authority  to  assist  and  participate,  when  re- 
quested by  sny  agency  established  under 
subsection  (a).  In  programs  or  deliberations 
of  such  agency. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  A  SECOND  LOCK 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is 
authorized  to  provide  for  the  engineering, 
design,  and  construction,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $200,000,000.  of  a  second  lock  at 
locks  and  dam  26.  Mississippi  River,  Alton, 
Illinois  and  Missouri.  Such  second  lock  shall 
l>e  110  feet  by  600  feet  and  shall  be  con- 
structed at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  location 
of  the  replacement  lock  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Act  of  October  21, 1978. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  stmis  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

MONITORING  OP  TRAPPIC  MOVEMENTS 

Sic.  207.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  States  In  the 
System,  shall  monitor  traffic  movements  on 
the  System  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  lock 
capacity,  updating  traffic  projections,  and 
refining  the  economic  evaluations  so  as  to 
verify  the  need  for  future  capacity  expan- 
sion of  the  System  as  well  as  the  future 
need  for  river  rehabilitation  and  environ- 
mental enhancement 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  the 
first  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  title,  and  for  each  of  nine 
fiscal  years  following  thereafter,  such  sums 
as  may  l>e  necessary  to  carry  out  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

PROGRAM  authoritt;  authorization  op 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sic.  208.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
In  concert  with  any  appropriate  State 
agency,  is  authorized  to  undertake  with  re- 
spect to  the  Upper  Mississippi  River 
System,  substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Master  Plan— 

(Da  habitat  rehabilitation  and  enhance- 
ment program  to  plan,  construct,  and  evalu- 
ate projects  to  protect,  enhance,  or  rehabili- 
tate aquatic  and  terrestrial  habitats  lost  or 


threatened  as  a  result  of  man-induced  ac- 
tivities or  natural  factors: 

(2)  the  Implementation  of  a  long-term  re- 
source monitoring  program:  and 

(3)  the  Implementation  of  a  computerized 
inventory  and  analysis  system. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  subsec- 
tion (aKD,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  not 
to  exceed  $8,200,000  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
l>eginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Utle,  not  to  exceed  $12,400,000  for  the 
second  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  and  not  to  exceed 
$13,000,000  for  each  of  the  succeeding  eight 
fiscal  years. 

(c)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  subsec- 
tion (aX2),  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  not 
to  exceed  $7,680,000  for  the  first  fiscal  year 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
tills  title  and  not  to  exceed  $5,080,000  for  ' 
each  of  the  succeeding  nine  fiscal  years. 

(d)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  subsec- 
tion (aK3),  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior— 

(1)  not  to  exceed  $40,000  for  the  first 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  tills  title: 

(2)  not  to  exceed  $280,000  for  the  second 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  tills  title: 

(3)  not  to  exceed  $1,220,000  for  the  third 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  title:  and 

(4)  not  to  exceed  $775,000  for  each  of  the 
succeeding  seven  fiscal  years. 

PROGRAM  OP  RKREATIONAL  PROJECTS; 
ATTTHORIZATION  op  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  209.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
in  consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  working  through  an  agency,  if  . 
any,  established  by  the  States  for  manage- 
ment of  the  System  under  section  205  of 
this  title,  is  authorized  to  implement  a  pro- 
gram of  recreational  projects  for  the 
System  and  to  conduct  an  assessment  of  the 
economic  benefits  generated  by  recreational 
activities  in  the  System. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
gram of  recreational  projects  authorized  In 
sulisectlon  (a),  there  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or not  to  exceed  $500,000  for  each  of  the 
first  ten  fiscal  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  title  and,  for  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  the  assessment  of  the 
economic  benefits  of  recreational  activities 
as  authorized  in  subsection  (a),  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  not  to  exceed  $300,000  for 
the  first  and  second  fiscal  years  and 
$150,000  for  the  third  fiscal  year  beginning, 
after  the  computerized  Inventory  and  analy-  • 
sis  system  implemented  pursuant  to  section 
208(aK3)  of  this  title  Is  fully  functional. 

AFPUCATION  OP  NATIONAL  ENVIROHMENTAL 
POUCT  ACT 

Sec.  210.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that 
there  has  been  reasonable  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  National  Environmen- 
tal Policy  Act  of  1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321  et  i 
seq.)  In  the  formulation  of  the  Master  Plan 
and  the  environmental  impact  statement  on . 
construction  of  the  first  lock  at  locks  and 
dam  26,  Mississippi  River,  Alton,  Illinois  and 
Missouri. 

(b)  The  actions  authorized  in  section  206 
of  this  title  are  exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969  (42  U.S.C.  4321  et  seq.). 
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AOCOUKTOIG  OF  FUHIM 

Sk.  311.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained  in 
aeeUons  208  and  209  shall  be  considered  to 
be  attributable  to  navigation. 

RATIOHAL  mAm  WATKIWATS  UROKHT 

mmovnaarr  act  op  laas 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
plemsure  for  me  to  Join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  to  introduce  the 
National  Inland  Waterways  Urgent 
Improvement  Act  of  1983.  This  legisla- 
tion addresses  some  of  the  major  prob- 
lems currently  impeding  the  flow  of 
waterbome  commerce  along  the  Na- 
tion's Inland  waterways  by  authorizing 
construction  at  several  important  fa- 
cilities which  are  in  desperate  need  of 
reconstruction  or  rehabilitation.  Their 
deteriorating  condition  is  a  sad  testi- 
mony to  the  fact  that  we  have  neglect- 
ed to  pay  adequate  attention  to  the 
needs  of  America's  inland  waterway 
system.  This  legislation  will  serve  as  a 
first  step  in  correcting  that  situation.  I 
commend  my  coUeague.  Senator 
Hinn,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Coal  Caucus,  for  his  leadership  on  this 
issue  which  is  so  important  not  only  to 
the  coal  industry,  but  as  far  as  my 
State  is  concerned  other  basic  smoke 
stack  industries:  steel,  chemical,  glass, 
and  so  forth.  With  the  introduction  of 
this  legislation,  the  Coal  Caucus  is 
moving  aggressively  to  address  the 
problems  of  one  major  aspect  of  the 
Nation's  coal  transportation  system. 

This  legislation  authorizes  construc- 
tion at  several  lock  and  dam  facilities 
along  the  Ohio  River  which  are  of 
vital  economic  importance  to  West 
Virginia,  as  well  as  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Kentucky.  Indeed,  miUions 
of  Jobs  in  this  region  are  directly  de- 
pendent on  the  Ohio  River  and  its 
tributaries.  However,  the  lock  and  dam 
system,  which  permits  the  full  naviga- 
tional use  of  the  Ohio  River  basin  wa- 
terway, is  in  urgent  need  of  improve- 
ment. Stated  in  its  simplest  terms,  at 
key  points  along  the  Ohio  River,  the 
9ystem  is  eroding.  Consider,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  average  age  of  20  of  the 
30  locks  and  dams  on  the  Ohio,  Alle- 
gheny, Monongahela,  and  Kanawha 
Rivers  is  more  than  50  years. 

E^lier  this  year  the  Morgantown 
Dominion  Post  reported  that  a  "shut- 
down of  commercial  traffic  on  the 
Monongahela  River  is  threatened 
within  the  next  2  or  3  years  because  of 
the  condition  of  locks  No.  7  and  8  near 
Point  Marion.  Pa."  The  story  goes  on 
to  point  out  that  these  locks  are  the 
smallest  of  the  nine  locks  between 
Fairmont  and  Pittsburgh,  and  have  de- 
teriorated to  the  extent  that  they  re- 
quire major  rehabilitation  or  replace- 
ment. According  to  the  Post  story,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  size  and  condition 
of  these  locks  add  as  much  as  60  per- 
cent to  the  price  of  coal  that  goes 
through  them.  Mr.  William  Lekse, 
president  of  the  Waterways  Associa- 
tion and  of  the  Haney  Barge  Line,  is 


quoted  as  saying  that  the  additional 
cost  is  "one  reason  why  Florida  can 
buy  South  African  coal  cheaper  than 
it  can  buy  coal  from  this  area." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  Morgantown 
Dominion  Post  story  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rnnat  Shutoowr  TmBATERED 
(By  Tony  Constantine) 

A  shutdown  of  commercial  traffic  on  the 
Monongahela  River  is  threatened  within 
the  next  two  or  three  years,  because  of  the 
condition  of  Locks  No.  7  and  8  near  Pt. 
Marion.  Pa. 

These  locks,  the  oldest  and  smallest  of  the 
nine  locks  between  Fairmont  and  Pitts- 
burgh, have  deteriorated  so  badly  that  they 
need  rehabilitation  or  replacement. 

The  impending  shutdown  looms  If  the  fed- 
eral government  decides  to  repair  the  locks, 
because  of  costs  instead  of  replacing  them. 
Officials  of  companies  involved  In  the  river 
traffic  say  that  if  the  decision  is  made  to  re- 
habilitate, operations  on  the  Mon  would  be 
halted  up  to  as  long  as  a  year. 

If  the  federal  government  authorizes  re- 
placement of  the  locks,  river  traffic  could  be 
continued  with  little  or  sporadic  interrup- 
tion. 

William  XiCkse,  president  of  the  Water- 
ways Association  of  Pittsburgh  and  of  the 
Haney  Barge  Line,  claims  replacements  are 
needed  with  bigger  locks. 

"These  old  locks  greatly  restrict  traffic," 
he  said.  "They  are  probably  the  smallest 
locks  in  the  country,  and  the  greatest  bot- 
tleneck on  the  entire  waterways  system. 
They  can  handle  only  one  Jumbo  barge  at  a 
time,  compared,  for  example,  to  four  for  the 
Morgantown  lock. 

"They  add  a  lot  of  dollars  to  the  price  of 
coal  that  goes  through  them.  I'd  say  they 
Increase  the  price  about  60  percent.  That's 
one  reason  why  Florida  can  buy  South  Afri- 
can coal  cheaper  than  it  can  coal  from  this 
area." 

Lekse  said  rehabilitation  of  the  old  locks 
would  amount  to  nothing  more  than  a 
"band-aid"  remedy.  "The  locks  still  would 
be  outmoded  and  inefficient,"  he  claimed. 
"They  still  could  not  handle  more  than  one 
jumbo  barge  at  a  time." 

John  Reed,  public  information  director 
for  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  Pitts- 
burgh, said  a  study  is  being  made  of  the  old 
locks  to  determine  whether  they  should  be 
repaired  or  replaced.  "We  need  to  make  a 
decision  one  way  or  the  other,"  he  ex- 
plained. "This  is  part  of  an  overall  study  of 
the  Monongahela  River  traffic  and  its  ef- 
fects." 

Reed  said  a  study  completed  in  1972  rec- 
ommended replacement  of  the  locks.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Army  approved  the  propos- 
al, but  it  was  decided  that  he  lacked  the  au- 
thority without  approval  by  Congress.  No 
money  was  appropriated  for  the  project. 
That  study  is  considered  too  old  to  serve  as 
a  basis  for  recommendations  now. 

Lekse  claimed  replacements  of  the  locks 
then  would  have  cost  $50  million.  He  esti- 
mated the  present  cost  at  $150  million. 

Dave  Crytser,  general  manager  of  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.  traffic  division  at 
Elizabeth,  Pa.,  said  Locks  7  and  8  exceeded 
some  years  ago  their  designed  maximum 
life.  They  were  built  in  1925  to  give  50  years 
of  service. 


He  said  alwut  140  companies  are  Involved 
in  the  study  on  the  old  locks  to  learn  bow 
much  of  an  Impact  the  Mon  River  traffic 
exerts  on  the  area. 

"The  impact  is  bigger  than  meets  the  eye. 
financial  and  operational,"  he  suggested.  "A 
lot  of  the  coal  shipped  on  the  river  goes  to 
Pittsburgh  power  plants." 

He  named  sewer  treatment  plants,  pipe- 
lines, imderground  cables,  water  intakes. 
and  recreation  as  all  subject  to  the  river's 
impact. 

Cryster  said  any  projected  costs  concern- 
ing the  old  locks  would  be  speculative  until 
the  current  study  is  completed,  probably 
next  year.  He  estimated  the  cost  of  rehabili- 
tation as  $80  million,  and  of  replacement  as 
$300  million. 

He  added  that  rehabilitation  might  get 
underway  in  1985  and  require  three  years. 
Replacement  might  be  completed  in  eight 
years  if  plans  are  speeded  up. 

He  estimated  that  rehabilitation  of  the 
locks  would  close  river  traffic  from  three 
months  to  a  year.  Of  that  possibility,  he 
said,  "I  don't  know  how  we'd  be  able  to  op- 
erate." 

He  added  that  Locks  7  and  8  handle  five 
to  eight  million  tons  of  traffic  a  year.  Be- 
cause of  their  small  size,  the  number  of 
lockages  there  are  high  and  nearest  to  ca- 
pacity on  the  river. 

No.  7  is  located  near  the  State  line.  No.  8 
Is  about  six  miles  farther  downriver. 

Commercial  traffic  on  the  Mon  River 
dropped  during  1982,  Al  Rogalla  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  office  reported.  The  de- 
crease was  slight,  however,  because  of  the 
three-month  coal  strike  that  lowered  traffic 
in  1981. 

Damon  Gordon  of  the  same  office  report- 
ed last  year's  figures  as  incomplete,  but  that 
the  1981  total  amounted  to  32,116,533  tons 
for  the  stretch  of  128.7  miles  between  Fair- 
mont and  Pittsburgh.  This  included  26  mil- 
lion tons  of  coal,  2  million  tons  of  sand,  1.4 
million  tons  of  oil  and  gasoline  and  1.3  mil- 
lion tons  of  iron  and  steel. 

Rogalla  said  the  1979  traffic  totaled  more 
than  38  million  tons,  a  jump  of  about  seven 
million  over  the  previous  year,  for  the  peak 
of  the  past  five  years. 

He  added  that  traffic  at  the  Morgantown 
lock  has  declined  steadily  over  the  past 
three  years.  Official  figures  were  1.3  million 
tons  for  1980,  and  974,000  tons  for  1981.  The 
estimated  total  for  last  year  is  about  750,000 
tons. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Lekse's  comment  higlilights  an  impor- 
tant point:  The  inland  waterway 
system  is  a  major  aspect  of  this  Na- 
tion's coal  transportation  system.  In 
fact,  according  to  the  National  Coal 
Association,  coal  is  the  second  largest 
single  commodity,  and  accounts  for  21 
percent  of  all  tonnage  moving  on  the 
Nation's  inland  waterways.  In  1980. 
about  142  million  tons  of  coal  were 
transported  on  this  system. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  locks 
and  dams  along  the  inland  waterway 
system  are  old  and  in  need  of  modern- 
ization if  they  are  to  efficiently  handle 
anticipated  increases  in  volume.  For 
example,  all  the  locks  and  dams  on  the 
Kanawha  River  are  obsolete  by 
today's  standards.  In  fact,  the  Win- 
field  lock  and  dam  on  the  Kanawha 
wlU  have  to  be  upgraded  if  the  river  is 
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to  accommodate  the  larger  volumes  of 
traffic  which  are  expected  to  be 
moving  along  that  waterway  in  the 
future. 

The  lock  and  dam  at  Gallipolls  is  a 
prime  example  of  the  problem.  The 
Gallipolls  lock  and  dam.  located  on 
the  Ohio  River  about  14  miles  down- 
stream of  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha 
River  between  Ohio  and  West  Virgin- 
ia, began  operation  45  years  ago.  in 
1937. 

According  to  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, the  primary  problem  with  the 
OaUipoUs  project  is  the  relatively 
small  size  of  the  lock  chambers  com- 
pared to  the  other,  more  modem 
structures  on  the  Ohio  River.  Oallip- 
olis  is  the  only  navigation  project  on 
about  900  miles  of  the  Ohio  River  that 
does  not  have  at  least  one  1.200  foot 
lock  chamber.  The  main  lock  of  the 
Oallipolis  project  Is  600  feet.  Despite 
the  relatively  small  size  of  the  lock 
chamber,  Oallipolis  handles  more  traf- 
fic than  any  of  the  13  locks  and  dams 
between  Louisville.  Ky.,  and  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  Because  the  smaU  lock 
chamber  must  handle  such  large  vol- 
umes of  traffic,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers estimates  that  it  takes  an  aver- 
age commercial  tow  more  than  4  hours 
to  transit  the  Oallipolis  locks.  It  takes 
only  1  hour  at  other  Ohio  River  locks 
in  the  area. 

The  Corps  of  Elnglneers  has  project- 
ed significant  increases  in  traffic  along 
the  Ohio  River  over  the  next  several 
decades.  Coal  will  account  for  most  of 
the  increased  traffic.  In  1980  about  26 
million  tons  of  coal  moved  through 
the  Gallipolls  lock  and  dam.  The  corps 
estimates  that  by  1990  coal  tonnage 
will  increase  to  36  million  tons.  Indeed, 
by  1990,  coal  will  account  for  65  per- 
cent of  all  traffic  moving  through  Gal- 
lipoUs.  By  the  year  2000,  the  corps  es- 
timates that  42.5  million  tons  of  coal 
wiU  be  moving  through  Oallipolis. 

Future  increased  traffic  will  further 
tax  the  capacity  of  the  Oallipolis  lock 
and  dam  and  will  cause  unnecessary 
delays  and  additional  costs  to  consum- 
ers. The  corps  estimates  that,  between 
now  and  the  year  2000,  if  no  modern- 
ization occurs  at  Oallipolis.  the  exist- 
ing facilities  would  restrict  traffic 
growth  and  satisfy  only  45  percent  of 
the  maximum  projected  traffic 
growth. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  which 
I  Join  my  colleagues  in  introducing 
today  complements  the  Deep-Draft 
Navigation  Act  of  1983— S.  865— which 
several  of  us  introduced  last  month  to 
address  the  needs  of  the  Nation's 
deep-draft  commercial  ports.  However, 
the  two  systems  are  not  the  same. 
They  require  different  approaches  to 
effectively  address  the  problems  each 
system  faces.  Thus,  it  is  my  Judgment 
that  a  policy  which  Is  based  on  limited 
user  fees  and  cost-sharing  between 
Federal  Government  and  local  port 
authorities  is  appropriate  for  the  con- 


tinued operation,  maintenance,  and 
improvement  of  our  ports.  But  I  want 
to  emphasize  that  I  do  not  think  such 
an  approach  \s  impropriate  for  our 
inland  waterway  system. 

The  legislation  which  we  introduce 
today  will  promote  economic  develop- 
ment of  States,  such  as  West  Virginia, 
which  depend  upon  the  inland  water- 
way system.  It  will  promote  the  eco- 
nomic viability  of  the  industries  which 
are  of  central  importance  to  West  Vir- 
ginia's economy,  such  as  coal,  steel, 
and  chemicals. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
introducing  legislation  to  speed  the  re- 
placement of  several  outdated  locks 
and  dams  on  the  Ohio  River  system. 

Oallipolis,  Ohio,  the  site  of  one  of 
the  bottlenecks  we  hope  to  alleviate, 
clearly  demonstrates  the  importance 
of  waterbome  commerce  to  our  Na- 
tion's economic  vitality.  By  authoriz- 
ing "fast  track"  expenditures  to  re- 
place faculties  there.  Congress  could 
help  stimulate  the  chemical  plants, 
steel  industry  and  electric  power 
sources  so  heavily  dependent  on  the 
Gallipolls  locks  and  dam. 

The  problem  is  acute.  The  locks  and 
dam  constructed  in  1937  served  their 
purpose  well  at  the  time,  but  almost  a 
half-century  later,  they  are  as  inap- 
propriate as  a  hand-cranked  Model-T. 
Oallipolis  has  become  a  chokepoint  for 
traffic  moving  up  and  down  the  Ohio 
River  and  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why.  Elach  of  the  other  locks  from  the 
Pennsylvania  to  the  confluence  with 
the  Mississippi  River  consists  of  at 
least  one  1.200-foot  main  lock  and  a 
600-foot  auxiliary-  The  frequently 
malfimctioning  Gallipolls  facility, 
however,  includes  only  a  600-foot  main 
lock  and  a  360-foot  auxiliary. 

The  solution  proposed  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  a  1.200-foot  lock  and  a  600-foot 
lock  in  a  1.7-mile  canal.  The  costs  of 
construction  are  less  than  the  costs  of 
continued  congestion,  the  problem 
that  plagues  waterbome  traffic  on  the 
Ohio  River. 

Let  my  remind  you  that  if  time  is 
money,  then  the  delays  at  GaUipolis 
are  costing  producers,  and  ultimately 
consumers,  dearly.  Congestion  has 
worsened  since  1979.  but  at  the  time, 
average  delay  per  tow  transit  exceeded 
8  hours  at  a  cost,  according  to  industry 
estimates,  of  $3,000  i>er  transit.  If  the 
1979  traffic  demand  of  40  million  tons 
reaches  64.5  to  70.8  million  tons  by 
1990  as  projected,  then  the  delays  may 
be  computed  in  days,  not  hours.  "IJie 
coal  industry,  a  major  source  of  the 
GallipoUs  traffic,  particularly  would 
benefit  if  Congress  is  willing  to  make 
the  wise  investment  proposed  today. 

Timing  is  crucial.  That  explains  why 
we  have  recommended  fast-track 
action  to  permit  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  begin  work  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Out-of-work  Americans  want  the 
chance  to  earn  an  income  mining  coal. 


making  cars,  or  providing  electric 
power.  At  a  time  of  such  economic 
hardship.  Congress  has  no  more 
solemn  obligation  than  to  do  all  it  can 
to  keep  commerce  moving  as  smoothly 
as  possible.  The  legislation  introduced 
today  is  intended  to  help  achieve  that 
goal. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  as  co- 
chairmen  of  the  Senate  Coal  Caucus, 
today  my  colleague  Senator  Hznfz  and 
I  are  introducing  the  "National  Inland 
Waterways  Urgent  Improvement  Act 
of  1983."  It  has  been  7  long  years  since 
the  Congress  approved  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  water  projects,  and  I 
submit  that  now  is  the  time  to  pass  a 
new  one.  The  Nation's  locks  and  dams 
are  in  a  desperate  state  of  neglect.  Our 
initiative,  that  is  designed  to  facilitate 
the  flow  of  traffic  on  our  inland  water- 
way systems,  would  authorize  the  im- 
provement of  seven  existing  projects. 

These  are  key  installations  that  can 
either  help  or  hinder  waterbome  traf- 
fic. At  the  moment,  obsolete  and  un- 
dersized locks  and  serious  congestion 
are  deterring  commercial  navigation 
generally  and  the  use  and  develop- 
ment of  coal.  America's  most  abun- 
dant source  of  energy,  in  particular. 

The  Ohio  River  and  its  upper  Ohio 
basin  tributaries,  the  Monongahela 
and  Kanawha  Rivers,  and  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Black  Warrior  Rivers  are 
crucial  to  the  movement  of  coal  pro- 
duced in  the  Eastern  and  Central 
States.  These  five  waterways  are  now 
moving  140  to  150  million  tons  of  coal 
each  year.  Annual  coal  production  is 
forecast  to  increase  from  820  million 
tons  in  1982  to  a  level  that^will  be  one- 
third  higher  by  1990  and  two-thirds 
higher  by  1995.  At  a  bare  minimum, 
coal  traffic  demand  on  the  inland  wa- 
terways system  can  lie  expected  to 
grow  from  today's  volume  to  250  mil- 
lion tons  annually  by  the  mid-1990's. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate 
that  the  watertwme  share  of  coal  traf- 
fic will  grow  to  1  in  every  4  tons  pro- 
duced annually. 

Mr.  President,  the  facilities  covered 
by  this  bill  can  hardly  be  termed 
"pork  barrel  projects".  The  Secretary 
of  the  Army  has  recommended  the  re- 
placement of  Locks  and  Dams  7  and  8 
on  the  Monongahela  River  in  Pennsyl- 
vania in  a  report  dated  November  5, 
1973.  The  Huntington  District  Engi- 
neer recommended  in  February  1981 
that  the  Gallipolls  locks  on  the  Ohio 
River  in  West  Virginia  and  Ohio  be  re- 
placed. The  Winf  ield  locks  and  dam  on 
the  Kanawha  River  in  West  Virginia 
and  the  William  Bacon  Oliver  lock  and 
dam  on  the  Black  Warrior  River  in 
Alabama  have  also  been  designated  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  as  high  priori- 
ty projects. 

A  master  plan  submitted  to  Congress 
by  the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin 
Commission  on  January  1.  1982.  in- 
cludes a  recommendation  that  Con- 
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gresB  authorise  a  second  chamber  at 
lo(to  and  dam  26  at  Alton,  m.  Because 
construction  equipment  is  already  on 
site  at  this  facility,  located  at  the  criti- 
cal Jimcture  of  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Missouri  Rivers,  and  because  the  navi- 
gation capabilities  of  the  Mississippi 
River  urgently  need  to  be  improved,  it 
makes  little  sense  to  put  off  a  project 
that  should  be  built  now. 

According  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
in  IMO  about  85  million  tons  of  coal 
moved  on  the  Ohio  River,  29  million 
tons  on  the  Monongahela  River.  10 
million  tons  on  the  Black  Warrior 
River.  9  million  tons  on  the  Kanawha 
River  and  7  million  tons  on  the  upper 
Mississippi  River.  This  represents  45 
percent  of  all  freight  tonnage  carried 
on  these  parts  of  our  inland  waterways 
system,  a  remarkable  feat  when  you 
consider  the  decrepit  condition  of  our 
loclcs  and  dams— some  of  which  are 
over  70  years  old— and  the  delays  and 
rising  accident  rate  that  are  a  result  of 
their  age  and  inadequate  size. 

I  have  singled  out  coal  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  importance  of  our  inland 
waterways  to  industry  and  commerce, 
but  agricultural  commodities  and 
other  raw  materials  are  eqiially  as  de- 
pendent upon  the  system.  I  would  also 
point  out  that  these  facilities  serve 
purposes  other  than  commerce.  The 
pools  assure  water  supply  for  local 
communities  and  industry  while  the 
locks  and  dams  provide  an  essential 
degree  of  flood  control  along  the 
rivers. 

Last  December  the  Congress  passed 
major  legislation  to  rebuild  America's 
highways.  Time  is  long  overdue  for  us 
to  turn  to  our  other  major  infrastruc- 
tiire  system,  our  inland  waterways.  I 
hope  that  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  wUl  hold  hear- 
ings within  the  next  few  months  on 
the  "National  Inland  Waterways 
Urgent  Improvement  Act  of  1983"  and 
will  send  a  comprehensive  authoriza- 
tion blU  to  the  Senate  floor  before  the 
year  is  through. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  about  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Coal  Caucus,  Senator  Heinz. 
The  coal  industry  has  no  better  friend 
than  he.  and  it  is  thanks  to  his  good 
efforts  and  the  diligence  of  his  excel- 
lent staff  that  we  have  this  important 
legislation  before  us.  I  look  forward  to 
continuing  to  work  closely  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  as 
we  try  to  promote  America's  energy 
resource  of  the  future,  coal. 
•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  National  Inland  Waterway  Urgent 
Improvement  Act  of  1983  was  intro- 
duced today  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Hkiitz  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. As  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  initiative  in  this  important 
matter  and  to  add  my  strong  support. 

This  legislation  is  an  attempt  to 
break  through  the  barrier  of  problems 


and  complications  which  has  blocked 
the  authorization  of  navigation 
project  construction  since  1976.  The 
biU  designates  seven  critically  impor- 
tant shallow-draft  navigation  improve- 
ments for  authorization. 

These  projects  are  broadly  repre- 
sentative of  the  major  inland  water 
transportation  systems  of  the  United 
States.  Each  project  is  integral  with 
the  waterway  system  of  which  it  is  a 
key  element.  Each  is  a  replacement  or 
modification  of  an  inadequate,  obso- 
lete facility  which  obstructs  traffic 
growth  and  denies  to  the  public  the 
fuU  benefits  of  Federal  investments 
previously  made  in  the  same  system. 

Each  project  has  been  included  in 
the  simunary  framework  of  the  recent- 
ly published  National  Waterways 
Study  prepaid  by  the  Army  Corps  of 
EIngineers  as  directed  by  Congress  in 
the  Water  Resources  Development  Act 
of  1976.  The  summary  framework  sets 
forth  potential  investments  in  the 
Oreat  Lakes  and  inland  waterways  on 
the  basis  of  value  to  the  four  objec- 
tives of  economics,  energy,  exports  and 
defense.  None  of  these  projects  can  be 
completed  on  or  before  the  dates  spec- 
ified in  the  National  Waterways  Study 
as  that  on  which,  because  of  advanced 
age  or  obstructive  congestion,  the 
project  is  forecast  by  the  study  to  be 
required. 

It  is  urgent,  therefore,  that  construc- 
tion of  each  of  these  projects  be  au- 
thorized and  undertaken  without  any 
unnecessary  delay. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  authorization 
of  construction  of  these  seven  projects 
should  be  regarded  as  an  essential  first 
step  in  implementing  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  National  Waterways 
Study.  The  necessity  for  moderniza- 
tion of  the  inland  waterway  system  is 
underscored  by  the  findings  and  con- 
clusions of  the  study,  as  follows: 

Waterbome  forecasts  Indicate  a  growth  of 
between  24  and  51  percent  from  1977  to 
3003.  Coal  and  grain  are  the  chief  contribu- 
tors to  this  growth,  increasing  by  as  much 
as  380  and  137  percent,  respectively.  The 
Ohio  River  leads  in  total  tonnage  growth 
based  on  the  High  Coal  Export  scenario. 

In  my  State  of  Kentucky,  both  au- 
thorization and  construction  of  the 
Oalllpolls  lock  and  dam  modification, 
included  in  this  bill,  is  crucial.  Nearly 
27  percent  of  all  the  traffic  transiting 
the  undersized  Gallipolis  Lock  origi- 
nates and  terminates  in  Kentuclcy. 
Today  that  movement  and  others 
seeldng  to  transit  Gallipolis  are  held 
up  8  to  10  hours  awaiting  lock  access. 
Such  delays  are  projected  to  reach  32 
hours  by  1990.  the  earliest  date  at 
which  completion  of  the  locks  is  rea- 
sonably in  prospect. 

At  a  cost  of  $350  to  $400  per  hour 
per  tow  transit,  such  delays  will  consti- 
tute a  serious  barrier  to  traffic  growth. 
Indeed,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  esti- 
mates that,  under  those  conditions, 
about  IS  million  tons  of  traffic  will  be 


driven  from  the  river.  Since  there  are 
no  adequate  alternative  transportation 
facilities,  the  consequence  Is  likely  to 
be  a  shift  to  other  origin  and  destina- 
tions resulting  in  grave  economic  loss 
to  the  Ohio  River  Basin  conununlty. 
The  overage,  undersized  Gallipolis 
locks  are  closely  analogous  to  a  two- 
lane  bridge  in  a  six-lane  highway. 

Their  enlargement  is  essential  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  Kentucky.  Thus, 
such  expansion  of  capacity  is  necessary 
to  the  realization  of  a  nukjor  increase 
in  the  movement  of  eastern  Kentucky 
coal  to  upper  Ohio  Basin  consumers. 
The  resulting  increments  to  Job  oppor- 
tunities and  accompanying  improve- 
ments to  the  economy  of  this  area  can 
mean  the  difference  between  economic 
hardship  and  economic  security.  Fa- 
vorable prospects  for  petrochemicals 
and  the  growing  shipment  of  burnt 
lime  from  the  vicinity  of  Maysvllle  to 
the  Pittsburgh  area  are  likewise  in- 
volved. 

Low-cost  receipt  of  essential  indus- 
trial supplies  such  as  iron,  steel,  and 
chemicals  from  upper  Ohio  Basin  ori- 
gins is  also  affected,  not  only  with 
regard  to  the  low  cost  of  water  car- 
riage but  also  with  regard  to  the  effect 
of  this  mode  on  the  competitive  rates 
by  rail  or  truck.  The  costs  of  conges- 
tion in  the  present  outmoded  Gallip- 
olis locks  are  rising  to  prohibitive 
levels  and  the  realization  of  the  poten- 
tials for  the  economy  of  Kentucky 
awaits  completion  of  enlarged  capac- 
ity. 

In  terms  both  of  the  importance  of 
the  Gallipolis  project  to  the  economic 
future  of  the  State  and  of  the  urgency 
of  prompt  action,  the  enlargement  of 
loclLage  capacity  at  the  Gallipolis  site 
clearly  occupies  the  highest  rank  of 
priority  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  most  strongly 
that  this  National  Inland  Waterway 
Urgent  Improvement  Act  of  1983  be 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President  as  a  vital  factor  in  rebuild- 
ing the  Nation's  inland  waterway 
transportation  system  and  thus  in  the 
economic  revitallzation  of  America.* 


By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself. 
Mr.  East,  Mr.  Orasslet,  Mrs. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Homfhrkt.  Mr. 
Laxalt.   Mr.    Mattingly.   Mr. 
Thttrmond.   Mr.   Denton.   Mr. 
QuAYLK,  and  Mr.  Ooldwater): 
S.  1172.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

DAVIS-BACON  ACT  RKPORM 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  along  with 
Senators  East.  Grassley,  Havi^ins, 
Humphrey,  Laxalt,  Mattingly,  Thttr- 
MONO.  Denton,  Qttayle.  and  Gold- 
water  to  reform  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

The  past  2  years  have  seen  much  ac- 
tivity surrounding  the  enforcement  of 


the  Davla-Bacon  Act  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, to  its  credit,  attempted 
to  reform  the  procedures  used  to  de- 
termine prevailing  wages.  Their  ef- 
forts were  derigned  to  insure  that  pre- 
determined prevailing  wages  were 
indeed  those  wage  rates  utilized  on 
private  construction  projects  in  any 
given  area^-and  not  those  artificially 
inflated,  and  often  imported,  wage 
rates  determined  by  current  DOL 
practice.  We  all  know  that  the  admin- 
istration's efforts  at  Davis-Bacon 
reform  have  f afled— save  for  one  provi- 
sion—because of  the  ruling  and  injunc- 
tion handed  down  by  Federal  Judge 
Harold  Green  on  December  23, 1982. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  ap- 
pealed Judge  Green's  order.  However, 
precious  time  and  tax  dollars  continue 
to  waste  away.  Congress  can,  and 
must,  put  an  end  to  this  unconscion- 
able waste.  Shortly,  the  Senate  will 
begin  debating  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  The  Budget  Committee's 
own  resolution  allows  for  a  deficit  of 
some  $162  billion.  This  is  scandalous. 
Congress  must  act  to  cut  this  outra- 
geous deficit  down.  I  propose  that  we 
take  a  serious  look  at  the  potential 
savings  that  can  be  realized  by  reform- 
ing the  Davis-Bacon  Act  now  and  not 
waiting  for  the  appeals  process  to  run 
its  course. 

The  Congressional  budget  Office  cal- 
culates that  this  proposal  will  save  the 
taxpayer  some  $3.5  billion  over  the 
next  5  fiscal  years— with  savings  of 
over  $1  billion  per  year  thereafter, 
copies  of  the  CBO  estimates  are  avail- 
able from  the  Senate  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee upon  request. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  retain 
the  rationale  behind  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act— that  prevailing  wage  scales  and 
practices  should  not  be  imdercut  by 
the  Federal  Government's  construc- 
tion program.  However,  this  proposal 
will  bring  the  act  back  into  balance  by 
permitting  and  encouraging  indige- 
nous contractors  to  bid  on  Federal 
work— a  practice  frequently  denied  to 
them  because  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
forces  up  the  true  prevailing  wage 
scale  in  an  area  and/or  precludes  the 
efficient  use  of  their  work  force  as  uti- 
lized on  private  sector  projects.  Davis- 
Bacon  changes  are  long  overdue  and  I 
believe  that  the  Congress  will  eventu- 
ally accept  these  statutory  changes. 

The  legislation  I  am  submitting 
today  mirrors  the  administration's  key 
proposed— and  rejected— changes  in  all 
but  one  provision— the  threshold  level. 
The  four  changes  I  am  proposing  are: 
First,  for  the  first  time  a  definition 
of  "prevailing  wages"  would  be  written 
into  the  act. 

The  administration  has  been  suc- 
cessful in  dropping  the  notoriously  in- 
accurate 30-percent  rule  and  replacing 
it  with  a  more  defensible  50-percent 
rule.  This  is  the  one  major  change  per- 
mitted by  Judge  Green's  order.  I 
expect  final  implementation  of  this 


rule  shortly,  and  suspect  that  consid- 
erable savings  will  result  down  the 
road  as  the  effects  of  the  new  rule  are 
felt  in  the  construction  industry.  This 
proposal  writes  the  50  percent,  or  ma- 
jority, rule  into  the  statute.  Absent  an 
identifiable  majority  rate,  however, 
the  Department  of  Labor  must  then 
use  a  weighted  average. 

Second,  an  outright  ban  on  import- 
ing tu-ban  wage.^rate8  into  rural  civil 
subdivisions  and  vice  versa. 

Third,  the  addition  of  a  helper  clas- 
sification would  be  formally  written 
into  the  act.  This  practice  is  not  new. 
For  years  the  Etepartment  of  Labor 
has  recognized  helper  classifications  in 
several  States  and  has  Issued  wage  de- 
terminations accordingly.  But  this  rec- 
ognition needs  to  be  expanded.  The 
use  of  helpers  Is  common  in  the  con- 
struction industry  and  the  Labor  De- 
partment's failure  to  take  helpers  into 
account  leads  to  numerous  situations 
where  indigenous  contractors  and 
their  employees  lose  work  to  outside, 
higher  priced  competition. 

Fourth,  the  current  $2,000  threshold 
is  upped  to  $100,000.  This  modest  in- 
crease is  long  overdue  and  will  give 
greater  latitude  to  the  contracting  of- 
ficers of  the  various  Federal  agencies 
in  awarding  small  contracts  more 
quickly  and  efficiently. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1172 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DAVIS-BACOR  AMXMBltKIfTS 

Sec.  .  (a)  SubsecUon  (a)  of  the  first  sec- 
tion of  the  Act  of  March  3. 1931,  commonly 
known  as  the  E>avis-Bacon  Act  (40  n.S.C. 
376a(a»,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  base  his 
determination  of  the  wages  prevailing  for 
the  corresponding  classes  of  laborers,  me- 
chanics, and  helpers  under  paragraph  (1) 
on— 

"(A)  the  wage  paid  to  50  per  centum  or 
more  of  the  corresponding  classes  of  labor- 
ers, mechanics,  and  helpers  employed  on 
projects  of  a  character  similar  to  the  con- 
tract work  In  the  urban  or  rural  civil  subdi- 
vision of  the  State  in  which  the  work  is  to 
be  performed,  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
if  the  work  is  to  be  performed  there;  or 

"(B)  if  the  same  wage  is  not  paid  to  50  per 
centum  or  more  of  the  laborers,  mechanics, 
and  helpers  in  the  corresponding  classes, 
the  weighted  average  of  the  wages  paid  to 
the  corresponding  classes  of  laborers,  me- 
chanics, and  helpers  employed  on  projects 
of  a  character  similar  to  the  contract  work 
in  the  urban  or  rural  civil  subdivision  of  the 
SUte  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  performed, 
or  in  the  District  of  Columbia  If  the  work  is 
to  be  performed  there.". 


(b)  The  first  section  of  auch  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  "$2,000"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "$100,000". 

(cKl)  The  first  section  of  such  Act  is  fur- 
ther amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "mechanics  and/or  lar 
borers"  in  subsection  (aKl)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "laborers,  mechanics,  helpen. 
or  any  combination  thereof; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "lalwrers  and  mechan- 
ics" wherever  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "laborers,  mechanics,  and  help- 
ers"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "mechanics  and  labor- 
ers" in  subsection  (aKl)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "laborers,  mechanics,  and  helpers"; 
and 

(D)  by  strildng  out  "laborer  or  mechanic" 
in  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "laborer,  mechanic,  or  helper". 

(2)  Section  2  of  such  Act  (40  U.8.C.  27«a- 

1)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "laborer  or 
mechanic"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "la- 
borer, mechanic,  or  helper". 

(3)  Section  3  of  such  Act  (40  U.S.C.  27«a- 

2)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "laborers  and 
mechanics"  wherever  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "laborers,  mechanics,  and 
helpers". 


By  Mr.  NICKLES: 
S.  1173.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  . 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977; 
to    the    Committee    on    Labor    and 
Hmnan  Resources. 

rESKRAL  urm  satkty  amd  health 

AMERDMEirrS  Or  1983 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  MSHA,  Ford  B. 
Ford,  is  deserving  of  commendation 
from  us  for  his  dedication  to  the 
health  and  safety  of  our  Nation's 
miners.  He  has  proved  himself  a  hard- 
working, fair-minded  and  concerned 
individual. 

Since  assuming  the  position  as  head 
of  MSHA.  Mr.  Ford  has  OE^iited  his 
door  to  all  interested  parties  and  has 
listened  to  their  concerns,  complaints, 
and  suggestions.  He  has  instituted  a 
reorganization  of  MSHA  field  offices 
to  insure  maximum  utilization  of  the 
Agency's  resources.  As  a  result  of  his 
leadership  much  of  the  adversial  spirit 
between  labor,  management,  and  Gov- 
ernment has  been  healed. 

The  bottom  line  in  evaluating  one's 
performance  in  the  health  and  safety 
field  is  if  the  number  of  accidents, 
work-loss  day  injuries,  disabling  inju- 
ries, and  fatalities  declined.  Under  As- 
sistant Secretary  Ford's  leadership 
there  has  been  a  decline  in  injuries 
and  fatalities.  In  1982  coal  mining 
deaths  declined  from  153  to  122  and 
deaths  at  metal  and  noimietal  mining 
facilities  declined  from  84  to  68.  Re- 
portable injuries  likewise  declined  in 
coal  mining  from  8.92  to  8.06  per 
200,000  employee  hours  and  in  metal 
and  nonmetal  mine  sites  from  5.75  to 
4.49.  First  quarter  1983  statistics  have 
continued  in  this  encoiu-aging  trend. 
Even  though  these  statistics  are  en- 
couraging, our  goal  is  no  injuries  and 
no  fatalities.  For  every  injury  and 
every  fatality  is  more  than  a  nimiber. 
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but  involves  people,  families,  and  suf- 
feilng. 

Toward  that  goal  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
HoJth  Amendments  of  1983. 1  am  con- 
vinced that  our  Assistant  Secretary 
has  greatly  improved  the  administra- 
tion of  the  MSHA  Act.  However,  I  am 
likewise  convinced  that  to  make  fur- 
ther improvements  in  the  work  envi- 
ronment of  American  miners  requires 
some  changes  in  the  statute  itself.  The 
MSHA  statute  has  worked  well  in 
many  respects.  Tet  some  fine  tuning 
will  oahance  the  statute  and  allow 
MSHA  greater  flexibility  in  areas 
where  needed,  so  that  BCSHA's  re- 
sources can  be  even  more  effectively 
put  to  worii. 

My  bill  is  not  a  comprehensive  bill. 
There  are  other  changes  in  MSHA  I 
would  usually  support.  My  goal  now  is 
not  a  massive  overhaul  of  MSHA  but 
rather  to  make  some  basic  reforms 
which  will  promote  greater  health  and 
safety  in  our  Nation's  mines. 

My  bill  would  amend  the  MSHA 
statute  in  five  areas: 

Remove  statutory  requirement  for 
two  annual  surface  mine  inspections  If 
the  mine  site  meets  certain  criteria, 
that  is— low  disabling  injury  rate.  This 
will  allow  the  Secretary  to  send  his  In- 
spectors to  where  problems  exist 
rather  than  Just  meet  an  arbitrary 
goal  of  two  inspections. 

Remove  mandatory  penalties  for  all 
violations,  other  than  significant  and 
substantial  violations,  if  the  violation 
is  abated.  There  is  no  need  to  punish 
employers  and  thus  employees  and 
consumers,  for  minor  nonwillful  viola- 
tions that  no  one  could  prevent  and 
which  are  easily  corrected  when  point- 
ed out.  This  will  serve  as  an  incentive 
to  all  parties  to  fix  what  is  wrong 
rather  than  point  fingers. 

Remove  mandatory  training  hours 
for  new  siirface  miners,  permit  on-the- 
job  training,  and  permit  flexibility  in 
annual  retraining  requirements. 
Today's  statutory  standards  penalize 
those  mines  with  few  employees, 
family-owned  mines,  and  seasonal 
mines.  Training  of  new  miners  should 
be  a  high  priority  given  serious  atten- 
tion and  be  specifically  designed  for 
that  operations  needs  and  not  a  quota 
to  be  fulfilled. 

Permit  MSHA  to  provide  industry 
consultation  and  assistance  visits  at 
operating  mines.  Currently  MSHA 
cannot  visit  a  mine  site  at  the  opera- 
tors request  because  the  statute  re- 
quires BCSHA  to  issue  notices  and  pen- 
alties, therefore  an  operator  will  not 
invite  MSHA.  This  provision  would 
work  to  enhance  safety  by  promoting 
a  team  effort. 

Exempt  mine  sites  that  are  owned  or 
operated  by  a  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision of  a  State.  These  are  small 
mines  over  which  States  have  shown 
competent  ability  to  oversee.  This  also 
would  free  up  MSHA's  inspections. 


With  these  changes,  I  am  convinced 
that  both  Assistant  Secretary  Ford 
and  futiu%  Assistant  Secretarys  for 
MSHA  will  have  better  tools  at  their 
di^Tosal  to  promote  safety  and  health 
in  our  Nation's  mines. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoro.  as  follows: 

S.  1173 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  in  Congress  assembled 
SROST  tttlk;  okhxral  rerrknck 

SacnoH  1.  (a)  This  Act  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Amendments  of  1983". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1977. 

COVXRAOK 

Sic.  2.  (a)  Section  3(d)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(d)  'operator'  means  any  owner,  lessee,  or 
other  person  who  operates,  controls,  or  su- 
pervises a  coal  or  other  mine  or  any  inde- 
pendent contractor  performing  services  or 
construction  at  such  mine,  except  that  such 
term  shall  not  Include  any  State  or  twlitical 
subdivision  thereof." 

(b)  Section  4  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Each  coal  or  other  mine,  the  products  of 
which  enter  commerce,  or  the  operations  or 
products  of  which  affect  commerce,  and 
each  operator  of  such  mine,  and  every 
miner  in  such  mine  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act;  except  that  this  Act 
shall  not  apply  to  any  coal  or  other  mine 
operated,  controlled,  or  supervised  by  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof." 

INSPECTIOIIS 

Sec.  3.  Section  103(a)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  third  sentence  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In  carrying  out 
the  requirements  of  clauses  (3)  and  (4)  of 
this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  make  in- 
spections of  each  underground  coal  or  other 
mine  in  its  entirety  at  least  four  times  a 
year,  and  shall  establish  criteria  to  deter- 
mine the  minimum  number  of  inspections  to 
be  made  at  each  surface  coal  or  other  mine. 
Such  criteria  shall  require,  with  respect  to  a 
particular  mine,  consideration  of  appropri- 
ate factors  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
rate  of  injuries,  the  incidence  of  fatalities, 
the  nature  of  the  mining  operation  and  the 
number  of  miners  employed  at  such  mine.". 

NOTICES  or  VIOLATION.  CITATIONS,  AND  ORDERS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  104  is  amended  by— 
(1)  strildng  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "If,  upon  inspection  or  investigation, 
the  Secretary  or  tils  authorized  representa- 
tive believes  that  an  operator  of  a  coal  or 
other  mine  subject  to  this  Act  has  violated 
this  Act,  or  any  mandatory  health  or  safety 
standard,  rule,  order  or  regulations  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  this  Act,  he  shall,  with 
reasonable  promptness,  issue  a  notice  of  vio- 
lation to  the  operator,  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  rep- 
resentative finds  that  an  operator  has  com- 


mitted a  violation  that  could  significantly 
and  substantially  contribute  to  the  cause 
and  effect  of  a  coal  or  other  mine  safety  and 
health  haiard  in  which  case  the  Secretary 
or  tils  authorized  representative  shall,  with 
reasonable  promptness,  issue  a  citation  to 
the  operator.  The  Secretary  may  eatabliah 
guidelines  for  the  issuance  of  a  citation  for 
any  violation  where  such  Issuance  would 
promote  the  health  and  safety  of  miners."; 

(2)  striking  "citation"  in  the  second,  third 
and  fourth  sentences  of  sutaeection  (a),  and 
in  subaectlon  (b),  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "notice  of  violation  or  citation";  and 

(3)  inserting  in  the  heading  thereof  "no- 
tices or  violation,"  immediately  before  "ci- 
tations AND  ORDERS". 

(b)  section  3  is  amended  by  striking  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (m),  strildng  the  pe- 
riods at  the  end  of  paragraphs  (n)  and  (o) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  semicolons,  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(p)  'significantly  and  substantially  con- 
tribute to  the  cause  and  effect  of  a  coal  or 
other  mine  safety  or  health  hazard'  means  a 
violation  of  this  Act,  or  any  mandatory 
health  or  safety  standard,  rule,  order,  or 
regulation  promulgated  pursuant  to  this 
Act,  that  based  on  the  particular  surround- 
ing facts,  constitutes  a  condition  or  practice 
which  is  reasonably  likely  to  resuJt  in  an 
injury  or  Illness  of  a  reasonably  serious 
nature.". 

(c)  Section  110(b)  Is  amended  by  striking 
"citation"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"notice  of  violation  or  citation". 

training 
Sec.  5  Section  115(a)  Is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  the  second  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  Each 
training  program  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  if  the  program  complies  with  re- 
quirements which  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish by  regulation;  or  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  the  manner  in  which  the  pro- 
gram achieves  the  training  purposes  of  this 
section  is  at  least  as  effective  as  a  program 
which  complies  with  the  established  re- 
quirements."; 

(b)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  "new 
miners  having  no  surface  mining  experience 
shall  receive  no  less  than  24  hours  of  train- 
ing" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "miners 
having  no  surface  mining  experience  or  its 
equivalent  shall  receive  such  training  as  the 
Secretary,  In  approving  the  training  pro- 
gram, determines  is  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate for  the  particular  tasks  performed  by 
the  miners  and  the  conditions  existing  at 
the  particular  mine"; 

(c)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  the 
present  text  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof: 
"all  miners  shall  receive  such  refresher 
training  at  such  Intervals  as  the  Secretary, 
in  approving  the  training  program,  deter- 
mines is  necessary  and  appropriate  for  the 
particular  tasks  performed  by  the  miners 
and  the  conditions  existing  at  the  particular 
mine:";  and 

(d)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ",  and  may  include  on-the-job 
training  conducted  during  actual  production 
and  under  the  close  and  continuous  supervi- 
sion of  an  experienced  miner  qualified  to  su- 
pervise such  training.  Regulations  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion shall  include  provisions  governing  such 
on-the-job  training". 

INDOSTRT  CONSTILTATION  AND  ASSISTANCE". 

Sec.  6.  Section  502  is  amended  by  strildng 
"(b)"  and  "(c)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
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"(c)"  and  "(d)"  reapecUvely,  and  by  insert- 
ing after  nibaection  (a)  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(bXl)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide consultation  and  assistance  to  any  op- 
erator of  a  coal  or  other  mine  for  the  pur- 
poses of  —Hinting  the  operator  in  meeting 
the  requirements  of  this  Act  and  in  further 
improving  the  health  and  safety  conditions 
and  practices  in  such  mine.  Such  consulta- 
tion and  assistance  may  be  conducted  at  the 
initiative  of  the  Secretary  or  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  operator. 

"(2)  Within  a  reasonable  time  following 
such  consultation  and  assistance,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  written  recommendations  to 
the  operator  with  respect  to  the  elimination 
of  any  condition  or  practice  disclosed  during 
such  visit  that  may  constitute  a  violation  of 
this  Act,  or  any  mandatory  health  or  safety 
standard,  rule,  order  or  regulations  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  subsections  (a), 
(f)  and  (g)(2)  of  section  103,  consultation 
and  assistance  provided  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  be  considered  an  inspection  or 
investigation.  The  Secretary  shall  endeavor 
to  assure  that  miners  or  their  representa- 
tives have  an  opportunity  to  participate 
meaningfully  in  any  such  consultation  and 
assistance  effort.  Further,  no  notice  of  vio- 
lation, citation  or  order  shall  be  issued 
under  section  104  as  a  result  of  such  activi- 
ty. In  all  other  respects,  nothing  in  this  sub- 
section shall  affect  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Secretary  under  this  Act,  in- 
cluding duties  and  responsibilities  under 
section  107.  Advice  given  in  the  course  of 
consultation  and  assistance  at  any  mine  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  this  subsection  shaU  not 
be  binding  on  the  Secretary  in  the  event  of 
any  subsequent  action  with  respect  to  such 
mine. 

"(4)  In  conducting  consultation  and  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary may  utilize  any  appropriate  personnel, 
including  such  authorized  representatives  as 
the  Secretary  may  designate  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  such  activities. 

"(5)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate such  regulations  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
sutaecUon.". 

ETTECTTVE  DATE 

Sec.  7.  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  60 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  thereof. 
The  provisions  of  section  4  of  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  180  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment thereof;  and  any  training  plan  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  section  4  shall  remain  In  effect 
until  any  new  plan  that  may  be  submitted 
under  the  provisions  of  that  section  Is  ap- 
proved. 


PUBLIC  0TILITT  BOLDIKG  (X>1CPANT  ACT 
I  or  1«I3 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Johhston): 
S.  1174.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935 
to  simplify  its  administration,  to 
ensure  State  regulatory  access  to  nec- 
essary information,  to  remove  certain 
regulatory  restrictions  on  business 
practices  where  such  restrictions  are 
no  longer  necessary  to  the  protection 
of  investors  and  consumers,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


•  Kfr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  be  introducing  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Lou- 
isiana (Senator  Johmstoh)  a  single 
piece  of  legislation  which  reforms  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935  while  continuing  the  signifi- 
cant protections  that  the  act  offers  to 
investors  and  consumers. 

In  the  last  Congress.  Senator  John- 
STOH  and  I  Introduced,  either  individ- 
ually or  together,  for  consideration  by 
the  Congress  several  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion ranging  from  reform  of  the  act  to 
its  entire  repeal,  a  position  supported 
by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. During  the  last  Congress,  the 
Securities  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  held  3  days  of  hearings 
on  these  proposals,  at  which  industry 
representatives,  the  SEC,  State  regula- 
tors, and  various  other  groups  testi- 
fied. As  a  result  of  these  hearings,  I 
became  convinced  that  repeal  of  the 
act  would  not  be  in  the  public  interest. 
However.  I  also  became  convinced  that 
meaningful  reform  of  the  act  would 
serve  the  best  interests  of  investors 
and  consumers,  the  very  people  whom 
the  act  was  designed  to  protect. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  addresses  substantially  all  of 
the  concerns  that  were  raised  in  such 
hearings.  As  such,  it  reflects  many  of 
the  views  of  those  constituencies  who 
testified  last  year  and.  therefore,  rep- 
resents the  consensus  that  has 
emerged  to  date  among  such  groups. 
However,  should  the  testimony  at  the 
hearings  that  I  intend  to  hold  on  this 
bill  on  May  25  and  26,  1983,  suggest 
the  need  to  revise  this  legislation  in 
certain  resijects,  I  am  fully  prepared 
to  consider  such  revisions. 

Of  necessity,  this  is  a  detailed  pro- 
posal for  reform  of  a  very  lengthy  and 
technical  statute  that  has  remained 
unchanged  in  all  material  respects 
since  its  passage  in  1935.  However,  the 
thrust  of  my  bill  can  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

SUIOfART 

1.  FSOFOSED  KODinCATION  OF  PROVISIONS 
GOVERNING  EXEMPTIONS 

The  bill  preserves  the  Act's  distinction  be- 
tween registered  and  exempt  holding  com- 
panies. Exemptions  would  continue  to  be 
available  for  a  holding  company,  so  long  as 
its  structure  and  operations  are  confined 
within  geographic  and  other  statutorily  pre- 
scribed limits  designed  to  ensure  effective 
sUte  regulation  of  the  utUlty  business. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Act's  exemptive  provi- 
sions would  be  changed  In  two  respects. 
First,  an  additional  exemptive  category 
would  be  added.  This  would  permit  a  compa- 
ny whose  utility  operations  are  confined  to 
the  state  in  which  It  is  organized  and  contig- 
uous states,  or  a  holding  company  that  is 
predominantly  a  public  utility  company 
whose  operations  do  not  extend  beyond  the 
state  In  which  it  Is  organized  and  contiguous 
states,  to  form  a  holding  company  over  its 


utility  operations  and  still  gain  exemption 
from  the  Act.  New  Section  3(aK6). 

Second,  the  bill  modifies  the  regulatory 
mechanism  by  which  an  exemption  may  be 
withheld,  conditioned  or  revoked.  New  Sec- 
tion 3(c)-(e).  Under  current  law,  the  "unless 
and  except"  clause  in  section  3(a)  gives  the 
SEC  extraordinarily  broad  authority  to  con- 
dition or  revoke  retroactively  a  statutory  ex- 
emption. Thus,  management  is  often  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  regulatory  treatment  that  it 
should  expect  to  receive.  The  bill  does  not 
propose  to  eliminate  SEC  authority  to  with- 
hold or  revoke  a  statutory  exemption  but 
would  confine  the  SEC's  power  to  revoke  a 
statutory  exemption  to  those  circumstances 
where  it  can  be  shown  that  consumers'  in- 
terests are  negatively  affected.  Thus,  in 
place  of  the  present  "unless  and  except" 
clause,  the  bill  would  empower  the  SEC  to 
withhold  or  revoke  an  exemption  If  it  found 
upon  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the 
exemption  materially  adversely  affects  the 
system's  public  utility  business.  A  revoca- 
tion proceeding  or  a  proceeding  to  deny  an 
exemption  could  be  Initiated  by  the  SEC  on 
its  own  motion  or  at  the  request  of  any  state 
commission  having  Jurisdiction  to  regulate 
any  utility  operations  of  an  exempt  system.  - 
Such  state  commission  would  be  given  con- 
temporaneous notice  of  an  application  for 
exemption. 

3.  STATE  COmaSSIOH  ACCESS  TO  BOOKS  AND 
records;  STATE  COMIIISSION  MONirORING  OT 
DIVERSiriED  ACriVITlBS 

The  bill  would  create  for  state  commis- 
sions a  new  federally  enforceable  right  to 
gain  access  to  the  books,  records  and  ac- 
counts of  nonutility  activities  of  both 
exempt  and  registered  companies.  The  pro- 
vision expressly  addresses  a  circumstance-in 
which  a  state  commission,  in  the  course  of  a 
proceeding,  is  not  satisfied  that  it  has  been 
granted  adequate  access  to  the  books, 
records  and  accoimts  of  a  holding  company 
or  a  nonutUity  subsidiary.  In  such  an  event 
the  state  commission  is  granted  a  right  of 
action  in  United  States  federal  district  court 
to  secure  access  to  any  records  it  can  show 
to  be  necessary  to  the  performance  of  its 
regulatory  responsibilities.  New  Section. 
3A(a)-(b). 

In  addition  to  this  authority  with  respect 
to  information  necessary  to  a  specific  pro- 
ceeding, the  bill  creates  general  authority  In 
the  sex;  to  require  biennial  reports  on  the 
nonutility  activities  of  both  exempt  and  reg- 
istered systems  to  facilitate  state  commis- 
sion monitoring  of  diversified  activities. 
State  commissions  are  expressly  provided 
the  opportimlty  to  apply  to  the  SEC  to  re- 
quire such  reporting.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
access  to  specific  books,  records  and  ac- 
counts, conditions  would  be  imposed  to  safe- 
guard against  the  unwarranted  public  dis- 
closure of  any  confidential  business  infor- 
mation. New  Section  3A(c). 

This  proposal  would  create  the  mecha- 
nisms for  state  commission  information 
gathering,  backed  by  federal  authority,  that 
is  necessary  for  effective  state  regulation  of 
utility  companies  organized  under  a  holding 
company  structure.  The  authority  with  re- 
spect to  books,  records  and  accounts,  con- 
fined to  circumstances  in  which  specific  reg- 
ulatory need  can  be  demonstrated,  well  ac- 
commodates state  regulatory  purposes  and 
the  legitimate  business  objective  of  effective 
segregation  of  utility  and  nonutility  oper- 
ations. 

Registered  holding  companies  have  two 
general  objections  to  the  regulatory  scheme 
presently  imposed  under  the  Act:  first,  that 
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•U  signlflcftnt  (and  many  inalgnlficant)  man- 
acement  dedslona  are  subject  to  SEC  ap- 
proval: and  second,  that  no  decision  or  man- 
acement  plan  may  be  executed  until  such 
ttane  as  the  SEC.  In  its  discretion,  deter- 
mines to  act. 

3.  miAlfCIAL  COKTROU  AHD  CORTROIiS  OR 
CAPTTAL  STSucnnu 

Among  the  most  troublesome  of  the  Act's 
regulatory  requirements  are  provisions 
which  require  registered  companies  and 
their  subsidiaries  to  obtain  prior  SEC  ap- 
proval of  each  seciirity  issuance.  The  re- 
quirement that  the  SEC  approve  the  specif- 
ic terms  of  a  company's  financings  has  no 
parallel  In  the  securities  laws  which  effec- 
tively regulate  the  capital  raising  activities 
of  other  sectors  of  the  utility  Industry.  SEC 
approval  has  produced  no  demonstrable  sav- 
ings to  customers  of  registered  systems  as 
compared  to  those  of  the  majority  of  utility 
companies  which  do  not  submit  the  terms  of 
their  pitwosed  issues  to  SEC  review. 

Though  advantages  are  not  always  evl- 
drat.  disadvantages  are  clear.  Delays  pend- 
ing SEC  review  result  in  missed  market  op- 
portunities that  other  firms,  free  to  respond 
quickly,  may  translate  Into  lower  capital 
costs.  Moreover,  the  mechanism  for  review 
offers  no  certainty  to  lenders  and  investors 
until  such  time  as  the  SEC,  in  its  discretion, 
determines  to  act.  Customers  bear  any  costs 
of  such  delay. 

The  problems  posed  by  these  provisions  of 
the  Act  can  be  substantially  remedied  while 
maintaining  SEC  review  of  new  financing 
plans  of  interstate  systems.  The  primary  ob- 
jective of  amendments  to  this  section  Is  to 
create  an  automatic  mechanism  which 
places  most  security  Issues  before  the  SEC 
for  review,  but  ensures  that  regulatory 
action  will  occur  within  twenty  days  after 
submission  to  the  SEC.  The  SEC  could  still 
disapprove  an  issue,  or  impose  conditions  on 
its  approval,  if  such  action  is  necessary  to 
prevent  an  imreaaonable  economic  risk  to 
investors  or  consumers.  Otherwise,  the  issue 
would  be  automatically  approved  at  the  end 
of  the  twenty  day  waiting  period.  New  Sec- 
tion 7(b). 

A  second  change  of  considerable  signifi- 
cance creates  a  statutory  opportunity  to 
secure  advance  approval  of  a  two-year  fi- 
nancing plan.  Once  the  plan  clears  SEC 
review  a  company  could  time  the  Issuance  of 
securities  under  the  plan  to  respond  to  the 
dictates  of  the  market  New  SecUon  7(bK3). 

With  respect  to  both  individual  issues  sub- 
ject to  review  and  proposed  financing  plans, 
the  bill  preserves  the  existing  opportunity 
of  a  state  to  raise  before  the  SEC  claims 
that  the  issue  or  plan  violates  state  law.  If 
such  an  objection  is  raised,  the  SEC  could 
not  approve  the  issue  or  the  plan  until  It  is 
saUsfied  that  compliance  with  state  law  has 
been  aocompUshed  or  will  be  effected.  New 
Section  7(c>. 

In  addlUon  to  these  modifications,  the  bill 
exempts  certain  issues  from  SEC  review. 
Nonutlllty  subsidiary  financing  will  be 
exempt,  although  holding  company  guaran- 
ties or  assumptions  of  liability  on  behalf  of 
nonutlllty  subsidiaries  would  be  subject  to 
review  if  such  guaranties  aggregate  more 
than  ten  percent  of  the  book  value  of  the 
holding  company's  securities.  [Similarly,  an 
exemption  for  short-term  debt  issues  by  the 
holding  company  would  be  provided  until 
such  debt  issues  aggregate  ten  percent  of 
the  book  value  of  the  holding  company's 
outstanding  securities.]  Public  utility  sub- 
sidiary financings  would  remain  fully  sub- 
ject to  review  unless  approved  by  a  Jurisdic- 
tional state  conuninlon.  New  Section  6. 


4.  nmncoiiPAifT  fiharcikg 

As  discussed  above,  the  bill  would  not  con- 
tinue SBC  review  of  securities  Issues  by  non- 
utility  subsidiaries  of  registered  holding 
companies.  Nevertheless,  the  SEC  would  be 
authorized  to  protect  the  Integrity  of  utility 
company  assets  and  financial  commitments 
by  regulating  intercompany  transactions. 
This  authority  would  include: 

Authority  to  restrict  the  declaration  of 
dividends  by  the  holding  company  or  any 
public  utility  subsidiary.  New  Section  12(a); 

Authority  to  restrict  extensiom  of  credit 
by  a  public  utility  company  to  another  com- 
pany in  the  same  holding  company  system. 
New  Section  12(b):  and 

Authority  to  establish  requirements  gov- 
erning any  other  transaction  between  a  utU- 
ity  company  and  any  affiliate  or  any  other 
company  in  the  same  system.  New  Section 
12(c). 

The  SEC  would  also  be  empowered  to  re- 
strict sales  of  utility  securities  and  assets  by 
the  holding  company.  New  Section  12(d). 

8.  DIVKRSIFICATIOH 

I  have  proposed  revisions  in  the  Act's  con- 
trols on  diversification  to  provide  both  man- 
agement flexibility  and  regulatory  confi- 
dence that  managers  will  pursue  diversified 
activities,  if  at  all.  at  a  measured  pace  and  in 
a  prudent  manner. 

As  presently  administered,  the  Act's  con- 
trols on  diversification  consist  of  two  basic 
elements  for  registered  companies:  every  in- 
vestment must  be  specifically  approved  by 
the  SEC,  and  only  functionally  related  in- 
vestment is  tolerated.  Our  proposal  provides 
for  periodic  regulatory  review  of  holding 
company  diversification  plans. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  permit 
registered  systems,  in  addition  to  any  invest- 
ment already  approved  by  the  SEC,  to  make 
additional  nonutlllty  investment  without 
SEC  approval  up  to  ten  percent  of  the  sys- 
tem's assets.  New  Section  9(a),  (d). 

When  the  ten  percent  threshold  is 
reached,  no  further  diversification  could 
occur  except  with  specific  SEC  permission 
or  consistent  with  a  diversification  plan 
which  itself  is  subject  to  SEC  disapproval. 
State  commissions  are  expressly  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  seek  SEC  disapproval  of 
a  specific  investment  or  of  the  diversifica- 
tion plan.  New  Section  l(Kg),  (h). 

The  bill  also  grants  the  SEC  authority  to 
require  divestiture  of  a  nonutlllty  invest- 
ment if  the  SEC  finds  upon  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  nonutlllty  activi- 
ties materially  adversely  affect  the  system's 
public  utility  business.  New  Section 
IKbXlXB). 

C.  AmUATE  TRAMSACTIOHS 

The  bill  would  retain  the  SEC's  authority 
to  regulate  contracts  for  sales  of  goods  and 
services  between  a  public  utility  company 
and  sister  subsidiaries.  This  would  include 
retention  of  existing  authority  to  establish 
accounting  rules  by  which  the  SEC  deter- 
mines costs  to  be  allocated  among  compa- 
nies for  such  goods  and  services.  Under  the 
amendments,  however,  the  SEC  would  be 
prohibited  from  allocating  to  any  public 
utility  company  any  losses  or  earnings  fairly 
and  equitably  attributable  to  nonutlllty  sub- 
sidiary transactions  with  third  parties.  New 
Section  13(g). 

Also,  under  this  amendment,  in  order  for 
a  nonutlllty  subsidiary  to  charge  a  public 
utility  company  a  price  for  goods  or  services 
above  cost,  it  must  apply  to  the  SEC  for  spe- 
cific approval.  New  Section  13(h). 

Even  though  one  purpose  of  the  bill 
la  to  relax  present  restrictions  on  busi- 


ness diversification  on  the  part  of 
public  utility  companies  in  holding 
company  systems,  there  are  certain 
antitrust  and  anticonglomerate  provi- 
sions and  purposes  of  the  original  act 
that  deserve  to  be  strengthened  and 
that  the  bill  will  strengthen.  The  bill 
wiU  respond  to  the  concerns  expressed 
by  representatives  of  State  govern- 
ments and  consumer  organizations 
that  repeal  of,  or  significant  amend- 
ments to,  the  act  would  remove  an  im- 
portant shield  that  protects  utility 
companies  from  becoming  the  targets 
of  acquisition-minded  and  aggressive 
conglomerate  and  non-utility  business. 

The  merits  of  these  concerns  are  so 
persuasive  that  I  believe  it  is  necessary 
to  expand  the  protections  of  the  cur- 
rent law  to  provide  an  earlier  and 
more  effective  role  for  the  SEC  and 
State  authorities.  Since  1935.  the  act 
has  required  prior  SEC  approval  of  an 
acquisition  of  securities  of  a  second 
public  utility  company;  but  it  permits 
a  first  acquisition  without  SEC  ap- 
proval. Prop<}sed  section  9(aK3)  would 
require  prior  approval  by  the  SEC  for 
any  acquisition  of  securities  of  a  public 
utility  that  would  result  in  the  acquir- 
ing company  becoming  a  holding  com- 
pany, that  is,  to  avoid  the  anomalous 
result  under  the  present  law  that  the 
SEC  cannot  take  preventive  action  but 
is  restricted  to  ordering  divestitures 
and  restructuring  on  the  part  of  newly 
created  holding  companies  that  violate 
section  11  requirements.  Such  post  hoc 
involvement  has  burdened  the  agency 
and  worked  to  the  detriment  of  share- 
holders, investors,  and  consumers  and 
sometimes  in  derogation  of  State  law. 
In  short,  the  bill  will  on  the  one  hand 
give  utility  companies  and  holding 
companies  greater  latitude  than  at 
present  to  diversify  but  on  the  other 
hand  will  give  the  SEC  effective  power 
to  prevent  conglomerate  and  other 
nonutlllty  enterprises  superimposing 
themselves  on  even  a  single  public  util- 
ity. 

The  bill  would  also  reaffirm  the 
close  relationship  between  the  Com- 
mission and  State  regulators  so  essen- 
tial to  the  discharge  of  their  respective 
obligations.  Any  approval  of  an  acqui- 
sition of  utility  securities  under  sec- 
tion l(Kf )  of  the  act  must  rest  on  com- 
pliance with  State  laws,  including 
State  securities  and  corporation  laws 
of  general  application  as  weU  as  laws 
which  may  limit  and  condition 
changes  in  control  of  public  utility 
companies.  State  laws  are  to  be  given 
broad  scope  to  promote  the  prophylac- 
tic purposes  of  the  act  as  it  has  existed 
and  as  it  would  be  amended  in  the  bill. 

In  closing,  I  would  simply  like  to 
suggest  that  the  Holding  Company 
Act  was  passed  by  the  Congress  in 
1935  to  eliminate  certain  practices 
that  were  prevalent  at  that  time. 
Many  of  such  practices  stemmed  from 
the  unduly  complex  corporate  struc- 


txireg  employed  by  such  comDanles. 
Others  involved  questionable  securi- 
ties and  aocountinig  transactions  that 
were  addressed  by  Congress  with  the 
passage  of  the  Securities  Act  of  1933 
and  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of 
1934,  together  with  -  developments  in 
accounting  standards  and  practices. 
Moreover,  regulation  of  public  utilities 
on  the  State  level  is  far  more  effective 
today  than  in  1935.  As  a  result,  it  is 
clearly  appropriate  at  this  time  for 
Congress  in  the  interests  of  investors 
and  consumers  to  reform  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  legislation  be  printed  in 
theRscoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

a  1174 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepretentaHvei  cf  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  a»$embled. 

SHORT  TITLI 

SscnoH  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
Amendments  of  1983". 

miDIHGS  AMD  STATXlfXRT  OP  PURFOSKS 

Src.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

(1)  business,  market,  and  regulatory  devel- 
opments over  the  forty-eight  year  history  of 
the  administration  of  the  Public  UtUity 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  have  ren- 
dered certain  of  the  original  provisions  of 
the  Act— 

(A)  unnecessarily  restrictive  of  business 
activity:  or 

(B)  duplicative  of  a  broad  range  of  regula- 
tory controls  administered  by  State  and 
Federal  authorities  under  a  niunber  of 
other  laws:  and 

(2)  the  lessening  of  regulatory  burdens 
and  controls  imposed  on  holding-company 
systems  and  the  reform  of  regulatory  re- 
quirements can  be  accomplished  under  the 
PubUc  UtUity  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935 
in  a  manner  and  to  a  degree  entirely  consist- 
ent with  the  protection  of  investors  and 
consumers. 

(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 

(1)  to  ensure  that  State  regulatory  au- 
thorities have  access  to  information  con- 
cerning the  operation  of  holdlng-cc»npany 
systems  necessary  to  the  performance  by 
such  State  regulatory  authorities  of  the 
functions  imposed  upon  them  by  law; 

(2)  to  remove  certain  regulatory  restric- 
tions on  business  practices  where  such  re- 
strictions are  no  longer  necessary  to  the 
protection  of  Investors  and  consumers; 

(3)  to  reduce  regulatory  uncertainties  in 
the  administration  of  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935;  and 

(4)  to  simplify  and  allow  for  greater  flexi- 
bility In  the  administration  of  the  remain- 
ing requirements  of  the  Act. 

DKriUlTlORS 

Sk.  3.  SecUon  2  of  the  PubUc  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  is  amended  in 
subsection  (a)— 

(1)  by  striking  paragraph  (18)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(18)  'Utility  assets'  means  the  facilities. 
in  place,  of  any  electric  utility  company  di- 
rectly employed  in,  and  the  primary  func- 
tion of  which  is,  the  generation,  traitsmis- 
slon,  or  distribution  of  electric  energy;  or 
the  facilities,  in  place,  of  any  gas  utility 


company  dlreetly  employed  In,  and  the  pri- 
mary function  of  which  is,  the  distribution 
at  retaO  of  natural  or  manufactured  gas."; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

"(30)  'Issue'  Includes  the  sale,  renewal, 
guaranty  of  or  assimiption  of  liability  on 
any  security. 

"(31)  'Consumers'  means  the  utility  cus- 
tomers of  a  public-utility  company  which  is 
an  associate  company  in  a  holding-company 
system." 

KZmPnOIlS  PROM  THK  holding  COMPAHT  ACT 

Sbc.  4.  SecUon  3  of  the  PubUc  UtUity 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  is  amended— 

(1)  In  subsecUon  (a>— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "uncondltionaUy"  before 
"exempt  any  holding  comt>any"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  such  subsecUon; 

(B)  by  striking  "any  provision  or"  and  in- 
serting "aU"  before  "provisions  of  this  title" 
in  the  first  sentence  of  such  subsection; 

(C)  by  striking  from  ",  unless"  through 
"consumers"  in  the  first  sentence  of  such 
subsecUon  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof: 
"except  section  3A  and  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  section  9,  unless  and 
except  Insofar  as  the  Commission,  acting  on 
its  own  moUon  or  upon  the  request  of  a 
State  commission  having  JurisdicaUon  to 
regulate  a  pubUc-utiUty  company  in  the 
holding-company  system,  shaU  by  order  de- 
termine, by  specific  factual  findings  made 
upon  clear  and  convincing  evidence,  that 
the  exemption  materially  adversely  affects 
the  pubUc-utiUty  business  of  such  holding- 
company  system"; 

(D)  by  striking  in  paragraph  (4)  ";  or"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ";"; 

(E)  by  striking  "."  in  paragraph  (5)  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  ";  or";  and 

(F)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  such  holding  company  has  only  one 
subsidiary  company  which  is  a  public-utiUty 
company  and  the  operations  of  such  subsidi- 
ary company  as  such  do  not  extend  beyond 
the  State  in  which  it  Is  organized  and  States 
contiguous  thereto:  Provided,  however.  That 
such  pubUc-utiUty  company  may  be  a  hold- 
ing company  which  qualifies  for  an  exemp- 
tion under  paragraph  (2)."; 

(2)  in  subsecUon  (c)— 

(A)  in  the  last  sentence  of  such  subsec- 
tion: 

(1)  by  striking  "issuance  of  such  order" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "exempUon"; 
and 

(U)  by  Inserting  after  "shaU";  ",  unless  a 
proceeding  is  pending  under  subsection 
(e),"; 

(B)  by  adding  a  new  last  sentence  to  read 
as  foUows:  "Any  finding  that  the  exempUon 
under  subsection  (a)  materiaUy  adversely  af- 
fects the  public-utUity  business  of  a  holding- 
company  system  shaU  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  procedure  set  forth  in  subsec- 
Uon (a).";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  a  new  subsecUon  (e)  to 
read  as  f  oUows: 

"(e)  Whenever  the  Commission  shaU  have 
determined  that  an  exemption  under  sub- 
section (a)  materiaUy  adversely  affects  the 
pubUc-utiUty  business  of  a  holding-company 
system,  the  Commission  shaU  by  order 
revoke  the  exempUon:  Provided,  however, 
lliat  the  Commission  shaU  permit  such 
holding  company  an  opportunity,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  and  regulations  or 
order  as  the  Commission  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  in  the  public  interest  or 
for  the  protection  of  investors  or  consumers, 
to  submit  to  the  Commission  a  plan  which, 


as  submitted  or  as  modified,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  the  Commission 
flnds  adequate  to  cause  the  exemption  not 
to  materially  adversely  affect  the  public- 
UtUity  business  of  such  holding-company 
system  and  to  be  fair  and  equitable  to  the  . 
persons  affected  by  such  plan.  If  the  Com- 
mission makes  such  finding  it  shaU  enter  an 
order  approving  such  plan,  and  the  exemp- 
Uon shaU  remain  in  effect.  The  terms  and 
provisions  of  a  plan  approved  under  this 
subsection  may  be  enforced  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  plan  approved  under  subsecUon 
(e)  of  section  II." 

STATE  COlOflSSIOIl  MOHITORIIIG  OP  UKD  AOCBS 
TO  nnORMATIOR  RB8PBCTIRC  BOSIRRSS  AC- 
TIVITI 

8r.  S.  The  PubUc  UtUity  Holding  Compa- 
ny Act  of  1935  is  amended  by  adding  a  new 
section  to  read: 

"STATK  COMMISSIOR  MORTrORniG  OP  ARD 
ACCESS  TO  IRrORMATIOR  RESPECTIRC  BU8I- 
RXSS  ACI'IVITV 

"Sec.  3A.  (a)  Upon  the  written  request  of 
a  State  commission  having  jurisdicUon  to 
regulate  a  public-utiUty  company  in  a  hold- 
ing-company system,  and  subj«;t  to  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  are  appropriate  and  . 
necessary  to  safeguard  against  unwarranted 
pubUc  disclosure  of  any  confidential  busi- 
ness information,  a  holding  company  shaU 
produce,  or  cause  any  associate  company  in 
the  holding-company  system  to  produce,  for 
inspecUon  of  the  requesting  State  commis- 
sion such  of  its  books,  records,  and  accounts 
with  respect  to  its  nonutiUty  business  acUvi- 
Uesas: 

"(1)  have  been  identified  In  reasonable 
detaO  in  a  pending  proceeding  before  such 
State  commission;  and 

"(2)  can  be  shown  to  be  necessary  to  the 
performance  by  the  State  commission  of 
fuixiUons  Imposed  upon  it  by  law  in  connec- 
Uon  with  the  pending  proceeding  described 
in  paragraph  (1). 

"(b)  The  districV-'oourts  of  the  United 
States,  the  United  States  I>istrict  Court  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  United 
States  Ck>urts  of  any  other  place  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shaU  ' 
have  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  aU  actions  at 
law  or  in  equity  brought  by  the  State  com- 
mission making  a  request  under  subsection 
(a),  a  holding  company,  an  associate  compa- 
ny of  such  holding  company,  or  officer  or 
director  of  any  thereof,  to  construe  subsec- 
tion (a)  or  to  enforce  any  liablUty,  duty,  or 
immunity  created  by  it.  No  other  right  of  ' 
action  shall  arise  under  such  subsecUon. 
Any  such  acUon  may  be  brought  in  the  dis- 
trict wherein  the  defendant  is  found  or  is  an 
inhabitant  or  transacts  business,  and  proc- 
ess in  such  cases  may  be  served  in  any  other 
district  of  which  the  defendant  is  an  Inhab- 
itant or  wheK  the  defendant  may  be  found. 
In  any  proceeding  to  enforce  subsection  (a) 
the  State  commission  shaU  have  the  respon- 
siblUty  to  demonstrate  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court  that  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  and  accoimts  is  necessary  to  the 
performance  by  such  State  comnilsslon  of 
funcUons  imposed  upon  it  by  law.  Any 
action  brought  under  this  subsecUon  shaU 
to  the  greatest  extent  practicable  be  expe- 
dited by  the  court  and  given  precedence 
with  respect  to  other  matters  then  pending 
on  the  docket  so  as  to  permit  the  court  to 
render  its  decision  relative  to  such  action 
within  60  days  from  the  date  such  action  is  . 
brought,  unless  the  court  determines  that  a 
longer  period  is  necessary  to  satisfy  require-  _ 
ments  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 
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"(c)  The  Commlaiion.  upon  Its  own 
motion  or  upon  the  mppUcatlon  of  any  State 
commiaalon  having  Jiirladlctlon  to  reculate 
any  public-utility  company  in  a  holding- 
company  system,  may,  by  such  rules  or  reg- 
ulations as  It  determines  to  be  required  in 
the  public  interest,  provide  for  the  filing, 
with  the  Commission  and  any  such  State 
commlnion,  of  uniform  reports  concerning 
the  nonutillty  business  activities  of  holding- 
company  systems.  Such  rules  or  regulations 
may  provide  for  the  filing  of  such  reports 
on  a  periodic  basis,  provided  that  such  re- 
ports shall  not  be  required  more  often  than 
biennially.  In  determining  whether  to  exer- 
dae  its  authority  under  this  subsection  and 
in  determining  the  nature  and  level  of  detail 
in  any  such  uniform  reports,  the  Commis- 
si<m  shall  give  due  consideration  to  the  need 
to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  in  report- 
ing of  Information  otherwise  contained  in 
public  filings  under  the  securities  laws  or 
otherwise  and  the  need  to  safeguard  against 
unwarranted  public  disclosure  of  any  confi- 
dential business  information. 

"(d)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall: 

"(1)  subject  a  holding  company  or  any  as- 
sociate company  thereof  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  a  State  commission,  exc^t  as  specifically 
provided  herein;  or 

"(2)  be  construed  to  invalidate,  supersede, 
or  impair  the  exercise  of  authority  by  the 
several  States  under  laws  duly  enacted  by 
any  such  State  respecting  the  compulsory 
production  or  inspection  of  books,  records, 
and  accounts  in  connection  with  the  regula- 
tion of  public-utility  companies  doing  busi- 
ness in  such  States,  except  that  no  require- 
ment under  State  law  with  resi>ect  to  the 
public  disclosure  of  information  obtained 
pursuant  to  the  authority  of  this  section 
shall  apply  to  require  the  disclosure  of  con- 
fidential business  Information  in  a  manner 
inconsistent  with  terms  and  conditions  ap- 
plicable under  subsection  (a)  as  appropriate 
and  necessary  to  safeg\iard  against  the  un- 
warranted disclosure  of  such  information." 

THAHSACnOXS  BT  niraKGISTISXD  HOUHfC 


Skc.  6.  Sections  4.  5,  and  29  of  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  are 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  in  section  4(a)  by  striking  out  "(a) 
After  December  1,  1935,  unless"  and  insert- 
ing "Unless"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (6)  of  section  4(a)  by 
Btrildng  out ",  of  this  subsection"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 4; 

(4)  in  section  5(a)  by  striking  out  "On  or 
at  any  time  after  October  1,  1935,  any"  and 
inserting  "Any";  and 

(5)  in  section  29  by  striking  out  "subsec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  or'. 

RKPOSM  or  SKUURITIM  ISSUAMCX  CORTROLS 

Sbc.  7.  Sections  6  and  7  of  the  Public  Utili- 
ty Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  are  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"BIGXn.ATKD  SKCURITT  ntAlfSACnOIfS  BT  RECIS- 
TKSKD  HOLDDIG  ARD  SUBSIDMaT  COMTAinKS 

"Sk.  6.  (a)  Except  in  accordance  with  a 
declaration  effective  under  section  7,  it  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  registered  holding  com- 
pany or  subsidiary  company  thereof,  by  use 
of  the  mails  or  any  means  or  instrumentali- 
ty of  interstate  commerce,  or  otherwise,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  issue  any  security 
unless  the  issue  is  exempted  from  this  sub- 
section under  subsection  (b). 

"(bXl)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to— 


"(A)  the  issue  of  a  note  or  draft  (Including 
the  pledge  of  any  security  as  collateral 
therefor)  if  such  note  or  draft— 

"(1)  is  not  part  of  a  public  offering, 

"(11)  matures  or  is  renewed  for  not  more 
than  12  months,  exclusive  of  days  of  grace, 
after  the  date  of  such  issue,  and 

"(ill)  aggregates  (together  with  all  other 
then  outstanding  notes  and  drafts  of  a  ma- 
turity of  12  months  or  less,  exclusive  of  days 
of  grace,  as  to  which  such  company  is  pri- 
marily or  secondarily  liable)  not  more  than 
10  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  of  the  cap- 
ital, capital  surplus  and  retained  earnings, 
and  the  principal  amount  of  the  other  secu- 
rities then  outstanding  of  the  company  issu- 
ing such  note  or  draft; 

'(B)  the  issue  of  a  security  by  a  sulisidiary 
company  which  is  a  public-utility  company 
if  such  issue  is  expressly  authorized  by  the 
State  commission  of  the  State  in  which  such 
subsidiary  company  is  organized  and  doing 
business,  as  such; 

"(C)  the  issue  of  a  security  by  a  subsidiary 
company  which  is  not  a  public-utility  com- 
pany: or 

"(D)  the  guaranty  of,  or  assumption  of  li- 
ability on,  a  seciuity  of  a  subsidiary  compa- 
ny by  its  registered  holding  company  which 
is  not  itself  a  public-utility  company,  if  the 
aggregate  of  the  principal  amount  and  par 
value  of  the  securities  then  outstanding  of 
all  subsidiary  companies  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  all  such  guaranties  and  assumptions 
of  liability  by  such  registered  holding  com- 
pany is  not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
aggregate  of  the  capital,  capital  surplus  and 
retained  earnings,  and  the  principal  amount 
of  the  other  securities  of  such  registered 
holding  company  then  outstanding. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  exemptions  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (1),  the  Commission 
may.  by  rule,  regiilation,  or  order,  establish 
such  requirements  with  respect  to  the  con- 
solidated capital  structure  of  a  registered 
holding-company  system  as  the  Commission 
finds  are  necessary  to  prevent  an  unreason- 
able economic  risk  to  Investors  or  consum- 
ers, giving  due  consideration  to  the  financial 
practices  of  public-utility  companies  and 
holding-company  systems  which  are  not 
subject  to  regulation  under  sections  6,  7, 
and  12. 

"(3KA)  In  addition  to  the  exemptions  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (1),  the  Commission 
may,  by  order,  upon  application  by  a  regis- 
tered holding  company  or  sul>sidiary  compa- 
ny thereof,  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  the  issue  of  any  security  if 
the  Commission  determines  that  the  appli- 
cation of  subsection  (a)  to  such  issue  is  not 
necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public  inter- 
est or  for  the  protection  of  investors  or  con- 
simiers. 

"(B)  The  order  of  the  Commission  under 
this  paragraph  granting  any  such  exemp- 
tion may  impose  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Commission  finds  are  necessary  to 
prevent  an  unreasonable  economic  risk  to 
investors  or  consumers,  giving  due  consider- 
ation to  the  financial  practices  of  public- 
utility  companies  and  holding-company  sys- 
tems which  are  not  subject  to  regulation 
under  sections  6,  7.  and  12. 

"(4)  With  respect  to  the  Issuance  of  any 
security  exempted  from  sulxection  (a),  the 
Commission  shall  have  authority  to  require 
by  rule,  regulation,  or  order  any  registered 
holding  company  or  any  subsidiary  compa- 
ny thereof  to  file,  within  30  days  or  such 
later  time  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe, 
a  certificate  of  notification  of  such  issuance 
in  such  form  and  including  such  informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  determines  is  neces- 


sary or  appropriate  in  the  public  interest  or 
for  the  protection  of  Investors  or  consum- 
ers." 

"DBCLAKATIONS  BT  RXGMTERXD  ROLDIHO  AND 
SUBSISIAKT  COMPAinXS  IH  HX8PBCT  OP  SICU- 
UTT  TRARSACnOHS 

"Sbc.  7.  (a)  A  registered  holding  company 
or  subsidiary  company  thereof  may  file  a 
declaration  with  the  Commission  regarding 
the  issue  of  a  security  under  sul>section  (a) 
of  section  6,  in  such  form  and  together  with 
such  information  as  the  Commission  may 
prescrit>e  by  rule  or  regulation. 

"(bKl)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  subsection,  a  declaration  filed  tmder 
this  section  shall  become  effective  on  the 
twentieth  day  after  the  fUlng  thereof  unless 
the  Commission  prior  to  such  effective  date 
shall  have  issued  a  preliminary  order  to  the 
declarant,  together  with  a  statement  of  ita 
reasons— 

"(A)  disapproving  such  declaration,  or 

"(B)  approving  such  declaration  subject  to 
terms  and  conditions. 

"If  the  declarant  files  notice  with  the  Com- 
mission of  its  acceptance  of  a  preliminary 
order  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
imposed  by  the  Commission,  such  prelimi- 
nary order  shall  become  final  without  fur- 
ther order  or  proceeding  or  opportunity  for 
hearing,  and  the  declaration  shall  become 
effective  pursuant  to  such  order  upon  the 
filing  of  such  notice. 

"(2)  Within  a  reason  time  after  the  issu- 
ance of  a  preliminary  order  under  para- 
graph (1),  and  after  an  opportunity  on  the 
part  of  the  declarant  for  hearing  upon  such 
preliminary  order,  unless  the  declarant  fUes 
with  the  Commission  notice  of  the  with- 
drawal of  its  declaration  or  notice  of  its  ac- 
ceptance of  such  preliminary  order,  the 
Commission  shall  enter  a  final  order,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  its  reasons— 

"(A)  approving  such  declaration, 

"(B)  disapproving  such  declaration,  or 

"(C)  approving  such  declaration  subject  to 
terms  and  conditions. 

"(3)  A  declaration  filed  under  this  section 
may  be  in  the  form  of  a  general  plan  which 
may  provide  for  the  issue  of  a  security  or 
any  class  or  classes  thereof  at  such  times  as 
the  declarant  may  determine  to  be  appropri- 
ate over,  or  within,  a  period  of  24  months  or 
such  longer  period  as  the  Commission  by 
rules  and  regulations  or  order  may  allow. 

"(4)(A)  Amendments  to  a  declaration  may 
be  made  with  the  consent  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Commission  may,  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions or  order,  prescribe  as  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(B)  If  an  amendment  to  a  declaration  is 
filed  prior  to  the  twentieth  day  after  filing 
of  such  declaration,  unless  the  Commission 
shall,  at  the  time  such  amendment  is  filed, 
consent  to  the  filing  thereof,  the  declara- 
tion shall  not  become  effective  until  the 
later  of  the  twentieth  day  after  the  filing  of 
such  declaration  or  the  fifth  day  after  the 
filing  of  such  amendment. 

"(5)  The  commission  may,  by  order,  with- 
out requirement  for  an  opportunity  for 
hearing,  upon  application,  having  due 
regard  for  the  public  interest  and  the  pro- 
tection of  investors  and  consumers,  permit  a 
declaration  to  become  effective  at  a  date 
earlier  than  the  date  upon  which  such  dec- 
laration would  otherwise  become  effective 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  or  subparagraph 
(B)  of  paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  If  a  State  commission  or  State  securi- 
ties commission  having  jurisdiction  over  any 
of  the  acts  enumerated  in  sulisectlon  (a)  of 


section  6  shall  inform  the  CommiHlon  that 
State  laws  applicable  to  an  act  which  is  the 
subject  of  a  declaration  filed  under  this  sec- 
tion have  not  been  complied  with,  the  com- 
ihlaaion  shall  not  permit  such  declarmtion  to 
become  effective  unless  and  until  the  Com- 
mission is  satisfied  that  such  compliance 
has  been  effected,  except  that  in  the  case  of 
a  declaration  with  respect  to  a  plan  filed 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b).  the 
Commission  may  condition  its  approval  of 
the  issuance  of  securities  under  the  plan 
upon  such  compliance. 

"(dXl)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection 
(c),  the  Commission  shall  permit  to  become 
effective  a  declaration  regvdlng  the  issue  of 
a  security  unless  it  finds  that  the  acts  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  declaration  involve  an 
unreasonable  economic  risk  to  investors  or 
consumers,  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
financial  practices  of  public-utility  compa- 
nies and  holding-company  systems  which 
are  not  subject  to  regulation  under  sections 
«,  7.  and  12. 

"(3)  If  the  Commission  issues  an  order 
under  subaection  (b)  disapproving  a  declara- 
tion regarding  the  issue  of  a  security  or  ap- 
proving such  a  declaration  subject  to  terms 
and  conditions,  the  order  shall  specify  the 
unreasonable  economic  risk  to  investors  or 
consumers  which  the  Commission  finds  to 
be  involved  in  the  acts  which  are  the  subject 
of  such  declaration. 

"(3)  The  authority  of  the  Commission  to 
impose  terms  and  conditions  under  this  sec- 
tion with  respect  to  a  declaration  regarding 
the  issue  of  a  security  shall  be  limited  to 
those  terms  and  conditions  which  it  finds 
are  necessary  to  prevent  the  unreasonable 
economic  risk  to  investors  or  consumers  set 
forth  in  the  finding  required  by  paragraph 
(2). 

"(e)  Any  State  commission  having  juris- 
diction to  regulate  a  public-utility  company 
in  a  holding-company  system  of  a  registered 
holding  company  may.  at  any  time  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  a  declaration  filed  in 
the  form  of  a  general  plan  under  subsection 
(bK3)  by  such  registered  holding  company, 
or  a  subsidiary  company  thereof,  request 
that  the  Commission  extend  the  period  for 
review  of  such  declaration  for  an  additional 
20  days.  If  a  State  commission  makes  such  a 
request,  the  declaration  shall  become  effec- 
tive on  the  fortieth  day  after  the  filing  of 
such  declaration  unless  the  Commission 
Issues  an  order  prior  to  such  date  under  sub- 
section (b)." 

PROVISIONS  WITH  RXSPKCT  TO  RXGULATIO*  OP 
CKRTAIN  DrVERSIPIED  BUSINESS  ACTTVITT 

Sic.  8.  The  Public  Utility  Holding  Compa- 
ny Act  of  1935  is  amended— 

(1)  in  section  9  by  striking  subsection  (a) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sbc.  9.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful— 

"(1)  for  any  registered  holding  company 
or  any  subsidiary  company  thereof,  by  use 
of  the  mails  or  any  means  or  instrumentali- 
ty of  interstate  commerce,  or  otherwise,  to 
acquire,  directly  or  indirectly- 

"(A)  any  securities  of  a  public-utility  com- 
pany or  a  holding  company  or  utility  assets, 
unless  such  acquisition  has  been  approved 
by  the  Commission  under  section  10,  or 

"(B)  any  significant  interest  in  any  busi- 
ness other  than  the  public-utility  business, 
unless  there  is  in  effect  under  section  10  a 
diversification  plan  for  the  holding-compa- 
ny system  of  which  such  holding  company 
or  subsidiary  company  Is  a  part  and  such  ac- 
quisition Is  consistent  with  such  plan,  or 
unless  such  acquisition  has  been  expressly 
authorized  by  the  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 10;  or 


"(3)  for  any  person,  by  use  of  the  mails  or 
any  means  or  instrumentality  of  interestate 
commerce,  to  acquire,  directly  or  bidirectly, 
any  security  of  any  public-utility  company, 
if  such  person  is  an  affiliate,  imder  clause 
(A)  of  paragraph  (11)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  2.  of  such  company  and  of  any  other 
public-utility  or  holding  company,  or  wQl  by 
virtue  of  such  acquisition  become  such  an 
affiliate,  unlets  the  acquisition  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  under  section  10; 
or 

"(3)  for  any  person  that  is  not  a  registered 
holding  company  or  subsidiary  company 
thereof,  by  use  of  the  mails  or  any  means  or 
instrumentality  of  interstate  commerce,  or 
otherwise,  to  acquire,  directly  or  indirectly, 
a  security  of  a  public-utility  company  if  (A) 
the  acquisition  would  make  such  person  a 
holding  company,  and  (B)  such  acquisition 
occurs  other  than  pursuant  to  a  plan  initiat- 
ed by  such  public-utility  company,  unless 
the  acquisition  has  been  i4>proved  by  the 
Commission  under  section  10."; 

(2)  in  section  9  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  subsection  to  read: 

"(dXl)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  term  'significant  interest'  means  an  in- 
terest the  net  assets  related  to  which  as  re- 
corded on  the  books  of  the  holding-company 
system  would  constitute  (determined  imme- 
diately after  the  acquisition  of  such  interest 
by  the  holding-company  system  >— 

"(A)  5  per  centum  or  more  of  the  total 
consolidated  assets  of  the  holding-company 
system;  or 

"(B)  10  per  centum  or  more  of  the  total 
consolidated  assets  of  the  holding-company 
system  when  taken  together  with  the  net 
assets  as  so  recorded  of  aU  other  interests 
acquired  without  Commission  approval  in 
any  business  other  than  the  public-utility 
business. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  clause  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1)  an  interest  acquired  without 
Commission  approval  means  an  interest 
not— 

"(A)  acquired  pursuant  to  an  order  under 
section  10  entered  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Public  Utility  Holding  Compa- 
ny Act  Amendments  of  1983; 

"(B)  acquired  pursuant  to  a  diversification 
plan  in  effect  under  section  10;  or 

"(C)  expressly  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  10  (including  any  interest 
not  acquired  by  the  holding-company 
system  with  the  prior  approval  of  the  Com- 
mission, the  acquisition  of  which  by  the 
holding-company  system  is  thereafter  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  under  section 
10)."; 

(3)  in  section  10— 

(A)  by  inserting  after  "securities"  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (a):  "of  a  public-util- 
ity or  holding  company"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)  "other  interest  in  any  busi- 
ness, such  information  concerning  such 
business  and  the  interest  to  be  acquired,  and 
the  consideration  to  be  paid"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof:  "interest  in  any  business 
other  than  the  public-utility  business,  such 
information  concerning  such  business  and 
the  interest  acquired  or  to  be  acquired"; 

(C)  by  redesignating  subsection  "(b)"  as 
paragraph  "(bMl)"  and  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  "(1)".  "(2)".  and  "(3) '  in  para- 
graph (bKI),  as  so  redesignated,  as  clauses 
"(A)".  "(B)".  and  "(C)".  respectively; 

(D)  by  amending  as  much  of  paragraph 
(bXl).  as  so  redesignated,  as  precedes  clause 
(A),  as  so  redesignated,  to  read  as  follows: 
"If  the  requirements  of  subsection  (f)  are 
satisfied,  the  Commission  in  the  case  of  the 


acquisitton  of  securities  of  a  public-utility  or 
holding  company  or  utility  assets  shall  ap- 
prove the  aoqulsltlcm  unless  the  Commission  - 
finds  that- "; 

(S>  by  striking  out  in  clause  (bXlXB),  as 
so  redesignated:  "in  case  of  the  acquisition 
of  securities  or  utility  assets,"; 

(F)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) 
a  new  paragraph  (2)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  approve  any 
application  filed  under  this  section  for  the 
acquisition  of  an  Interest  in  any  business 
other  than  the  public-utility  business, 
unless  the  Commission  finds  that  such  ac- 
quisition is  likely  to— 

"(A)  result  in  an  unnecessary  and  unrea-    . 
sonable  increase  in  costs  to  consumers;  or 

"(B)  impair  the  performance  by  any  asso- 
ciate company  which  is  a  public-utility  com- 
pany of  its  public-utility  service  in  a  manner 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  service  obli- 
gations of  such  company  under  applicable 
State  law."; 

(0)  in  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  by 
striking  out  "or  utility  assets,  or  of  any 
other  interest,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of: "of  a  public-utility  or  holding  company 
or  utility  assets';  -■ 

(H)  in  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  by 
striking  out  "or  utility  assets  of  a  public-  ■ ' 
utility  or  holding  company"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof:  "of  a  public-utility  or  holding 
company  or  utility  assets"; 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  "(e)"  as 
paragraph  "(e)(1)",  by  inserting  after  "secu\^ 
rities"  the  first  time  it  appears  in  paragraph 
(eXl),  as  so  redesignated,  "of  a  public-utility 
or  holding  company",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  such  subsection  a  new  paragraph  (2) 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  A  registered  holding  company  or  any 
subsidiary  company  thereof  may  apply  for 
the  removal  or  modification  of  any  terms 
and  conditions  prescribed  in  an  order  issued 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  F*ublic  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  Amendments  of  1983 
approving  the  acquisition  of  an  interest  in 
any  business  other  than  the  public-utility 
business  by  filing  an  application  imder  this 
sutffiection  in  such  form  as  the  Commission 
may  by  rules  and  regulations  or  order  pre-- 
scribe  as  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  - 
public  interest  or  for  the  protection  of  in- 
vestors or  consumers.  Any  such  application 
shall  be  deemed  approved  on  the  sixtieth 
day  after  the  fUing  thereof,  unless  the  Com-  . 
mission,  acting  upon  its  own  motion  or  upon 
the  request  of  a  State  commission  having  - 
Jurisdiction  to  regulate  a  public-utUity  com- 
pany in  the  holding-company  system  in- 
volved, by  order  issued  prior  to  such  day, 
shall  determine  that  the  removal  or  modifi- 
cation which  is  the  subject  of  such  applica- 
tion is  likely  to— 

"(A)  result  in  an  unnecessary  and  unrea- 
sonable increase  in  costs  to  consumers;  or 

"(B)  impair  the  performance  by  any  asso- 
ciate company  which  is  a  public-utility  com- 
pany of  its  public-utility  service  in  a  manner 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  service  obli- 
gations of  such  company  under  applicable 
State  law."; 

(J)  by  inserting  after  "acquisition"  when  ' 
it  occurs  the  first  time  in  subsection  (f ):  "of 
securities  of  a  public-utility  or  holding  com- 
pany or  utility  assets";  and 

(K)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new  sub- 
sections to  read  as  follows: 

"(gXl)  A  registered  holding  company  may 
file  with  the  Commission  a  diversification 
plan,  in  such  form  as  the  Commission  may 
by  rules  and  regulations  or  order  prescrilx 
as  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public  in- 
terest or  for  the  protection  of  investors  or 
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oonsumen,  providing  inf onomtion  with  re- 
spect to  Iti  intentloDi  within  two  yemn  from 
the  date  of  auch  flllnc  to  diversify  into  busi- 
nenea  other  than  the  public-utility  busi- 
neoB.  Any  such  plan  shall  set  forth,  in  addi- 
tion to  a  statement  of  the  intenUons  of  the 
holdbig  company  with  respect  to  diversifica- 
tion, statements  describing  the  intended  re- 
lationship, if  any.  between  any  such  other 
businesses  and  the  public-utility  business  of 
the  holding-company  system  of  such  hold- 
ing company,  the  proposed  method  of  fi- 
nancing such  other  business  interests  and 
their  acquisition,  and  the  expected  relation- 
ship betweoi  the  aggregate  of  the  invest- 
ment in  other  business  activities  and  invest- 
ment in  the  public-utility  business  of  such 
syston.  Amradments  to  a  diversification 
plan  may  be  made  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Commission  may  by  niles  and 
regulations  or  order  prescribe  as  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  subsection. 

"(3XA)  A  diversification  plan  fUed  with 
the  Cranmisslon  under  this  subsection  shall 
take  effect  on  the  sixtieth  day  after  the 
filing  thereof,  unless  the  Commission, 
acting  on  its  own  motion  or  u[>on  the  re- 
qiMSt  of  a  State  commission  having  Jurisdic- 
tion to  regulate  a  public-utility  company  in 
the  holding-company  system  involved,  prior 
to  such  effective  date  shall  have  issued  an 
order  to  the  registered  holding  company,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  iu  reasons,  dis- 
approving the  diversification  plan. 

"(B)  any  State  commission  having  Juris- 
diction to  regulate  a  public-utility  company 
in  a  holding-company  system  of  a  registered 
holding  company  may,  at  any  time  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  a  diversification  plan 
fOed  by  such  registered  holding  company, 
request  that  the  Commission  extend  the 
period  for  review  of  such  plan  for  an  addi- 
tional 45  days.  If  a  State  commission  makes 
such  a  request,  the  diversification  plan  shall 
become  effective  on  the  one  hundred  and 
fifth  day  after  the  filing  of  such  plan  unless 
the  Commission  issues  an  order  prior  to 
such  date  disapproving  such  plan  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (3). 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  permit  a  diver- 
sification plan  filed  under  this  subsection  to 
become  effective  unless  it  finds  that  the  ac- 
tions or  activities  to  be  undertaken  pursuant 
to  such  plan  are  likely  to— 

"(A)  result  in  an  unnecessary  and  unrea- 
sonable Increase  in  costs  to  consmners;  or 

"(B)  Impair  the  performance  by  any  asso- 
ciate company  which  is  a  public-utility  com- 
pany of  its  public-utility  service  in  a  manner 
which  is  Incoitsistent  with  the  service  obli- 
gations of  such  company  tmder  applicable 
State  law. 

"(h)  An  application  filed  with  the  Com- 
mission imder  this  section  for  express  ap- 
proval of  the  acquisition  of  an  interest,  ac- 
quired or  to  be  acquired,  in  any  business 
other  than  the  public-utility  business  shall 
be  de«ned  approved  on  the  sixtieth  day 
after  the  filing  thereof,  unless  the  Commis- 
sion, acting  upon  its  own  motion  or  upon 
the  request  of  a  State  commission  having 
Jurisdiction  to  regulate  a  pubUc-utUlty  com- 
pany in  the  holding-company  system  in- 
volved, by  order  entered  prior  to  such  day 
shall  determine  that  the  acquisition  which 
is  the  subject  of  such  application  is  likely 
to— 

"(1)  result  in  an  unnecessary  and  unrea- 
sonable increase  in  costs  to  consumers:  or 

"(3)  in^air  the  performance  by  any  asso- 
ciate company  which  is  a  public-utility  com- 
pany of  its  public-utility  service  in  a  maimer 
which  Is  inconsistent  with  the  service  obli- 
gations of  such  company  under  applicable 
State  law.": 


(4)  in  section  ll(a>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "necessary  or";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  operations  of; 
(9)  in  section  11(b)- 

(A)  by  striking  out  ",  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble after  January  1, 1938"; 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  To  require  by  order,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  that  each  regis- 
tered holding  comi>any,  and  each  subsidiary 
company  thereof,  shall  take  such  action  as 
the  Commission  shall  find  necessary  to  limit 
the  operations  of  the  holding-company 
system  of  which  such  company  is  a  part  to  a 
single  Integrated  public-utility  system,  and 
to  such  other  businesses  as  are  appropriate 
to  such  integrated  public-utility  system: 
Provided,  hovever.  That— 

"(A)  the  Commission  shall  permit  a  regis- 
tered holding  company  to  continue  to  con- 
trol one  or  more  additional  integrated 
publlc-utUity  systems,  if,  after  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  it  finds  that— 

"(1)  each  of  such  additional  systems 
cannot  be  operated  as  an  independent 
system  without  the  loss  of  substantial 
economies  which  can  be  secured  by  the  re- 
tention of  control  by  such  holding  company 
of  such  system; 

"(11)  all  of  such  additional  systems  are  lo- 
cated in  one  State,  or  in  adjoining  States,  or 
in  a  contiguous  foreign  country:  and 

"(ill)  the  continued  combination  of  such 
systems  under  the  control  of  such  holding 
company  is  not  so  large  (considering  the 
state  of  the  art  and  the  area  or  region  af- 
fected) as  to  impair  the  advantages  of  local- 
ized management,  efficient  operation,  or  the 
effectiveness  of  regulation;  and 

"(B)  the  Commission  shall  permit  as  ap- 
propriate to  an  integrated  public-utility 
system  the  retention  of  an  interest  in  any 
business  (other  ttian  the  public-utility  busi- 
ness) unless  the  Commission  by  order  shall 
determine,  by  specific  factual  findings  made 
upon  clear  and  convincing  evidence,  that 
the  retention  of  such  Interest  materially  ad- 
versely affects  the  public-utility  business  of 
such  system.":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  Commission  shall  permit  a 
registered  holding  company  to  retain  any 
combination  in  existence  on  May  1,  1981,  of 
gas  utility  systems  and  electric  utility  sys- 
tems unless  the  Commission  finds,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  that  the 
combination  of  systems  faUs  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  subclauses  (11)  and  (ill)  of 
clause  (A)  of  paragraph  (1)."; 

(6)  in  section  11(e)  by  striking  out  ",  at 
any  time  after  January  1, 1936.";  and 

(7)  in  section  11(g)  by  striking  out  "or  oth- 
erwise," where  it  appears  the  second  time. 

TKAMSACnORS  WITH  ASSOCIATE  COMPAinXS  ARD 
ArriUATXS  THXRBOr 

Sk.  9.  Section  12  of  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"DlVUiailUS  AlfD  OTHZR  TRANSACTIONS 

"Sec.  13.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
registered  holding  company  or  for  any  sub- 
sidiary company  thereof  which  is  a  public- 
utility  company,  by  use  of  the  mails  or  any 
means  or  instrumentality  of  interstate  com- 
merce, or  otherwise,  to  declare  or  pay  any 
dividend  on  any  security  of  such  company 
or  to  acquire,  retire,  or  redeem  any  security 
of  such  company,  in  contravention  of  such 
rules  and  regulations  or  orders  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to 


protect  the  financial  integrity  of  public-utU- 
ity  companies  in  holding-company  systems, 
to  safeguard  the  working  capital  of  public- 
utility  companies,  to  prevent  the  payment 
of  dividends  out  of  capital  or  unearned  sur- 
plus, or  to  prevent  the  circumvention  of  the 
provisions  of  this  title  or  the  rules,  regula- 
tions, or  orders  thereunder. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  registered 
holding  company  which  is  a  public-utility 
company  or  any  public-utility  company 
which  is  a  subsidiary  company  of  a  regis- 
tered holding  company,  by  use  of  the  malls 
or  any  means  or  InsUiimentality  of  inter- 
state commerce,  or  otherwise,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  lend  or  in  any  manner  extend  its 
credit  tqjff  indemnify  any  company  in  the 
same  holding-company  system  or  enter  into 
any  other  financial  transaction  with  any 
company  in  the  same  holding-company 
system  in  contravention  of  such  rules  and 
regulations  or  orders  as  the  Commission 
deems  necessary  either  to  prevent  an  unrea- 
sonable economic  risk  to  investors  or  con- 
sumers, giving  due  consideration  to  the  fi- 
nancial practices  of  public-utility  companies 
and  holding-company  systems  which  are  not 
subject  to  regulation  under  sections  S,  7, 
and  12,  or  to  prevent  the  circumvention  of 
the  provisions  of  this  title  or  the  rules,  regu- 
lations, or  orders  thereunder. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  registered 
holding  company,  by  use  of  the  mails  or  any 
means  or  instrumentality  of  Interstate  com- 
merce, or  otherwise,  to  sell  any  security 
which  it  owns  of  any  public-utility  company, 
or  any  utility  assets,  in  contravention  of 
such  rules  and  regulations  or  orders  regard- 
ing the  consideration  to  be  received  for  such 
sale,  maintenance  of  competitive  conditions, 
fees  and  commissions,  accounts,  disclosure 
of  interest,  and  similar  matters  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  necessary  or  appropriate  in 
the  public  Interest  or  for  the  protection  of 
investors  or  consumers  or  to  prevent  the  cir- 
cumvention of  the  provisions  of  this  title  or 
the  rules,  regulations,  or  orders  thereunder. 

"(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  affiliate 
or  associate  company  of  any  registered  hold- 
ing company  or  any  subsidiary  company 
thereof,  by  use  of  the  malls  or  any  means  or 
instrumentality  of  interstate  commerce,  or 
otherwise,  to  negotiate,  enter  into,  or  take 
any  step  in  the  performance  of  any  transac- 
tion not  otherwise  unlawful  under  this  title, 
with  any  company  which  is  a  public-utility 
company  and  with  which  it  is  an  affiliate,  or 
with  respect  to  which  it  is  an  associate  com- 
pany, in  contravention  of  such  rules  and 
regiilations  or  orders  regarding  reports,  ac- 
counts, costs,  maintenance  of  competitive 
conditions,  disclosure  of  interest,  duration 
of  contracts,  and  simUar  matters  as  the 
Commission  deems  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  investors  or  consumers  or  to  prevent 
the  circumvention  of  the  provisions  of  this 
title  or  the  rules,  regulations,  or  orders 
thereunder. 

"(e)  The  Commission  shall  not  have  au- 
thority to  prohibit  under  this  section: 

"(1)  any  sale  of  utility  assets  used  or  oper- 
ated by  a  public-utility  company  in  a  hold- 
ing-company system  if  the  State  commission 
of  the  State  in  which  such  assets  are  located 
expressly  authorizes  such  sale;  or 

"(2)  any  transaction  with  a  public-utility 
company  expressly  authorized,  or  deemed 
approved  under  applicable  law,  by  the  State 
commlsaion  of  each  State  in  which  such 
public-utility  company  is  doing  business,  as 
such." 


SnVICE.  aALB.  AND  OORBTRUCTIOII  CORTaACn 

Sbc.  10.  SecUon  13  of  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  by  striking 
out  "After  April  1.  1938.  it"  and  inaertinr 
"It"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (g)  by  striking  out  the 
subsection;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  ■uboectlons: 

"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
costs  to  be  charged  to  an  associate  company 
by  any  subsidiary  company  of  a  registered 
holding  company  with  req>ect  to  the  per- 
formance of  any  sales,  service,  or  construc- 
tion contract  shall  be  determined— 

"(I)  on  the  basis  of  the  costs  fairly  and  eq- 
uitably allocated  to  the  performance  of 
such  contract,  and 

"(3)  without  regard  to  any  earnings  or 
losses  fairly  and  equitably  attributable  to 
the  performance  of  any  contract  or  other 
transaction  with  any  person  which  is  not  an 
associate  company  of  such  registered  hold- 
ing company. 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  Commission  may,  by  order, 
upon  application  by  a  registered  holding 
company  or  any  subsidiary  company  there- 
of, if  it  determines  that  such  action  is  con- 
sistent with  the  public  Interest  and  the  pro- 
tection of  investors  or  consumers,  permit  a 
subsidiary  company  of  a  registered  holding 
company  to  perform  any— 

"(1)  sales  contract; 

"(2)  service  contract  (other  ttian  a  con- 
tract for  the  performance  of  management, 
supervisory,  accounting,  legal,  or  financial 
services);  or 

"(3)  construction  contract: 
for  an  associate  company  at  a  price  (or  pur- 
suant to  a  method  of  pricing  which  results 
in  a  price)  which  may  be  in  excess  of  the 
costs  of  such  subsidiary  company:  Provided, 
hovever,  That  the  Commission  determines 
that  means  are  available  by  contractual 
terms,  or  otherwise,  to  assure  that  such 
price  will  be  no  greater  than  the  price  of 
comparable  contracts  performed  by  persons 
who  are  not  associate  companies  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods,  not 
greater  than  the  market  price  of  such 
goods." 

OmCKHS,  DIRKCTORS.  AND  OTHKR  AmiXATKS 

Sk.  11.  Sections  16  and  17  of  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  are 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)  of  section  16  by  strik- 
ing out  ".  except  as  provided  in  section 
17(b).";  and 

(2)  in  section  17  by  amending  the  section 
to  read  as  follows: 

"OmCXRS  AND  DIRBCTORS 

"Sec.  17.  The  Commission  shall  have  au- 
thority by  order,  giving  due  consideration  to 
the  evolving  nature  of  financial  institutions, 
to  prohibit  any  person  from  serving  as  an 
officer  or  director  of  a  registered  holding 
company  or  any  associate  company  if  such 
person  is  an  officer  or  director  of  any  invest- 
ment banker  or  investment  banking  associa- 
tion, or  of  any  bank,  trust  company,  or 
ban^'"g  association  or  firm  that  is  author- 
ized by  law  to  underwrite  or  participate  in 
the  marketing  of  securities  (other  than  com- 
mercial paper)  of  a  public-utility  company, 
if  the  Commission  finds  that  such  prohibi- 
tion is  essential  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
consumers  and  that  means  are  not  other- 
wise available  to  safeguard  such  interests." 


(X>NrORMniG  CHANGE  TO  SECURITIEB  ISSUANCE 
PROCEDURES 

Sec.  13.  Subsection  (c)  of  section  20  of  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Orders"  in  the 
last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Except  as  provided  in  section  7,  orders". 

STUDY  or  PUBLIC  UTIUTT  AND  IN  VESTMENT 
COMPANIES 

Sec.  13.  The  last  sentence  of  section  30  of 
the  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935  Is  repealed. 

NOTICE  TO  STATE  COMMISSIONS 

Sec.  14.  The  PubUc  Utility  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1035  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  section  to  read: 

"NOTICE  TO  STATE  COMMISSIONS 

"Sec.  34.  Any  holding  company  that  files 
an  application  for  exemption  under  section 
3(a)  and  any  registered  holding  company,  or 
subsidiary  company  thereof,  that  files  a  dec- 
laration in  the  form  of  a  general  plan  pursu- 
ant to  section  7(bK3),  an  application  for  ap- 
proval of  a  diversification  plan  under  sec- 
tion l<Xg),  or  an  application  for  approval  of 
the  acquisition  of  an  interest  in  any  busi- 
ness under  section  10(h)  shall,  at  the  time  of 
such  filing,  give  contemporaneous  notice  of 
such  application  or  declaration,  in  such 
form  as  the  Commission  may  prescribe,  to 
each  State  commission  having  jurisdiction 
to  regulate  a  public  utility  company  in  the 
holding  company  system  of  such  holding 
company  or  such  registered  holding  compa- 
ny."* 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  today  with  Senator 
D'Amato  in  introducing  S.  1174,  a  bill 
which  provides  important  and  neces- 
sary changes  in  the  Public  Utility 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1935.  The 
statute  in  its  present  form  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  complicated  and  ex- 
tensive set  of  regulatory  controls  on 
corporate  activity  ever  imposed  under 
Federal  law.  In  1935  Congress  properly 
saw  this  regulatory  apparatus  as  nec- 
essary to  eliminate  the  complex  hold- 
ing company  pyramids  which  devel- 
oped in  the  early  part  of  this  century 
and  served  as  vehicles  for  stock  manip- 
ulation and  self -dealing. 

However,  in  the  first  20  years  of  the 
act's  history,  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  (SEC)  made 
sweeping  use  of  its  extraordinary 
powers  imder  the  act  to  accomplish 
the  necessary  financial  restructuring 
of  the  eleictric  and  gas  utility  indus- 
tries. Today,  the  act's  central  purpose 
has  been  well  and  fully  implemented. 
Nevertheless,  the  act  remains  in  place, 
continuing  to  impose  archaic  regula- 
tory limits  on  the  corporate  activities 
of  utilities— limits  which  Congress  well 
recognizes  are  not  appropriate  for  any 
other  regulated  or  imregulated  sector 
of  American  industry. 

It  is  now  clear  that  these  controls,  at 
least  in  their  present  form,  are  equally 
unnecessary  and  inappropriate  for  the 
utility  industry  as  weU. 

Last  year,  the  SEC  reexamined  its 
historic  role  in  the  corporate  regula- 
tion of  electric  and  gas  utility  compa- 
nies under  the  act  and  concluded  that 
.the  Holding  Company  Act  has  outlived 


its  usefulness.  I  agree  with  the  SEC's 
view,  and  last  year  introduced  legisla- 
tion thai  would  have  repealed  the  act. 

In  the  97th  Congress,  the  Securities 
Subcommittee  of  the  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs  Committee, 
under  the  leadership  of  t;<enator 
D'Amato,  began  the  task  of  reviewing 
this  intricate  statute,  in  light  of  the 
pervasive  changes  in  the  structure  and 
regulation  of  the  electric  and  gas  utili- 
ty industries  since  1935.  The  testimony 
piresented  at  these  hearings  confirms  a 
number  of  important  points  recog- 
nized by  the  SEC: 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  act, 
other  Federal  securities  laws— specifi- 
cally the  Securities  Act  of  1933  and 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934— 
have  matured  into  a  comprehensive 
regULlatory  program  which  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  investor  protection  for  all 
publicly  traded  corporations,  including 
registered  holding  companies.  Re- 
quirements ujider  these  laws  respect- 
ing investor  disclosure,  standardized 
accounting  prcxredures  and  regulation 
of  the  trading  markets  prevent  fraudu- 
lent securities  practices  and  insure 
that  the  securities  markets  will  care- 
fully scrutinize  and  discipline  the  fi- 
nancial practices  of  utilities. 

Also  since  1935.  public  utility  regula- 
tors at  both  the  State  and  Federal 
level  have  been  granted  broad  regula- 
tory powers  that  enable  them  to  pro- 
tect consumers  against  unreasonable 
charges  in  utility  rates  and  to  insure 
continued  reliable  electric  and  gas  util- 
ity service. 

Notwithstanding  the  changes  in  cor- 
porate structure  and  the  proven  effec- 
tiveness of  securities  laws  and  utility 
regulations,  registered  holding  compa- 
nies, that  is,  companies  directly  regu- 
lated under  the  act.. must  submit  every 
significant  business  and  financing  de- 
cision to  the  SEC  for  approvaL  No 
other  sector  of  American  industry  Is  so 
required  to  shape  its  business  decisions 
to  meet  a  standard  of  good  business 
Judgment  imposed  by  a  Federal  regu- 
latory agency. 

The  simplified  holding  company 
structure  is  now  a  straightforward 
management  device  commonly  used  to 
segregate  the  operations  of  various  en- 
terprises under  common  ownership  or 
affiliation.  Although  this  segregation 
Is  helpful  in  separating  affiliated  utili- 
ty and  nonutility  operations  to  insure 
that  consumers  do  not  assume  the 
risks  or  costs  of  nonutility  businesses, 
many  utilities  do  not  use  the  structure 
because  they  understandably  do  not 
wish  to  become  registered  companies 
and  thereby  Subject  every  phase  of 
their  utility  and  nonutility  activity  to 
governmental  review. 

The  SEC  does  not  regulate  directly 
the  greatest  portion  of  gas  and  electric 
utiUty  htrtding  companies.  But.  al- 
though the  SEC  has  not  found  regula- 
tion of  these  exempt  companies  neces- 
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sary  to  protect  the  public  interest,  in- 
vestors or  consumers,  these  companies 
are  nevertheless  subject  to  broad 
power  of  the  SEC  to  revoke  the  ex- 
emption, and  must  attempt  to  conduct 
their  corporate  activity  within  vaguely 
defined  parameters  In  order  to  avoid 
revocation  of  their  exemption. 

This  record,  I  believe,  establishes  a 
persuasive  case  for  repeal  of  the  act. 
At  the  least  it  amply  demonstrates 
that  it  is  encumbent  upon  Congress  to 
modernize  and  streamline  the  act,  and 
to  eliminate  those  controls  that  have 
been  overtaken  by  other  regulation  or 
serve  no  enduring  public  policy  pur- 
pose. 

In  recent  months,  the  utility  compa- 
nies seeking  change  in  the  act  have  re- 
sponded to  Senator  D'Amato's  request 
to  strike  a  compromise  between  the  le- 
gitimate business  objectives  of  utility 
companies,  and  the  concerns  of  their 
customers  and  State  regiilatory  com- 
missioners, who  are  seeking  confidence 
that  substantial  reform  of  the  act  can 
be  accomplished  without  increasing 
utility  rates,  impairing  utility  service 
or  unduly  complicating  the  already 
difficult  tasks  of  State  regulators.  This 
bill  is  the  product  of  these  efforts,  and 
I  think  goes  a  long  way  toward  ad- 
dressing the  stated  concerns  of  con- 
sumers and  State  regulators,  while 
still  accomplishing  Its  fundamental  ob- 
jective of  reducing  unnecessary  and 
burdensome  regulatory  requirements. 

I  commend  Senator  D'Amato  for  his 
willingness  to  undertake  the  reexam- 
ination of  the  Holding  Company  Act 
and  for  his  leadership  in  seeking 
reform  and  modernization  of  this  48- 
year-old  product  of  the  New  Deal 
era.* 

By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  1175.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jozo 
Karoglan  and  nana  Karoglan,  hus- 
band and  wife,  and  their  child,  Matth- 
ias Karoglan;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

KAROGLAM  PAIOLT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
tradition  of  political  asylum  in  the 
United  States  was  established  to  pro- 
tect all  Individuals  who  fear  for  their 
lives  or  liberties  because  of  personal 
convictions,  religious  beliefs,  or  politi- 
cal affiliations.  The  United  States  has 
long  sheltered  those  who  have  fled 
their  native  countries  because  of 
threats  of  persecution,  torture,  or  even 
assassination.  We  have  consistently  of- 
fered the  protection  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  have  embraced  those  inter- 
national accords  which  have  affirmed 
this  right  of  political  asylum. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  for  the  relief  of  a  Cro- 
atian nationalist  Jozo  Karoglan.  and 
his  wife  and  child.  The  Yugoslav  Gov- 
ernment has  consistently  shown  harsh 
treatment  and  persecution  to  Croatian 
nationalists;  their  threats  extending 
beyond  their  borders. 


ISi.  Karoglan  has  left  Europe  with 
his  family  in  the  wake  of  pressure  and 
coercion  to  cease  his  nationalist  activi- 
ties, and  the  eventual  threat  of  assassi- 
nation if  he  did  not  relent.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  Congress  will  reaffirm 
Its  dedication  to  the  principles  of 
asylum  and  freedom  of  political  asso- 
ciation in  approving  this  biU  for  Mr. 
Karoglan. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bUl  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

a  1175 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hov*e  oj 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding section  213(a)(14)  of  the  Inunl- 
gration  and  Nationality  Act.  Jozo  Karoglan 
and  Dana  Karoglan.  husband  and  wife,  and 
their  child.  Matthias  Karoglan,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  re- 
quired visa  fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  per- 
manent residence  to  such  aliens  as  provided 
for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
instruct  the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the 
proper  number,  during  the  ciurent  fiscal 
year  or  the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the 
total  nimiber  of  immigrant  visas,  which  are 
made  available  to  natives  of  the  country  of 
the  aliens'  birth  under  section  203(a)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  or,  if  ap- 
plicable, the  total  number  of  immigrant 
visas  which  are  made  available  to  natives  of 
the  country  of  the  aliens'  birth  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  such  Act.* 


By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  1176.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriations of  funds  for  preventive 
health  service  programs  for  tuberculo- 
sis; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Himian  Resources. 

TUBERC0LOSIS  COHTROL  GRAITT  PROGRAlf 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
reauthorize  the  tuberculosis  control 
grant  program.  Sadly,  1  year  after  the 
centennial  of  Koch's  discovery  of  tu- 
bercle bacillus— a  discovery  that  made 
tuberculosis  a  curable,  even  prevent- 
able disease— tuberculosis  in  this  coim- 
try  is  stm  taking  its  high  toll  in  death 
and  disability. 

Since  the  introduction  of  chemo- 
therapy in  the  late  forties,  the  care  of 
tuberculosis  patients  has  undergone 
dramatic  changes.  Today,  there  is 
almost  no  surgery  or  even  hospitaliza- 
tion. Nevertheless,  tuberculosis  is  a 
highly  communicable.  Infectious  dis- 
ease, and  so  its  control  depends  upon 
surveillance  and  contaiiunent.  And  our 
eventual  eradication  of  tuberculosis 
depends  on  both  its  funding  method  as 
well  as  the  level  of  funding. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  is  Just  be- 
ginning to  realize  the  need  for  a  stable 
and  adequate  level  of  Federal  funding 
for  tuberculosis  control.  One  of  the 
primary  reasons  that  I  am  introducing 
this  legislation  well  in  advance  of  its 


expiration  date  Is  because  of  the  previ- 
ous lag  in  funding  this  program.  Al- 
though Congress  transferred  the 
method  of  funding  tuberculosis  con- 
trol well  in  advance  of  the  expiration 
of  the  314(d)  block  grant,  there  were 
no  appropriations  for  tuberculosis 
ftmding  for  a  full  year.  And  then  the 
level  was  $8  million  below  previous 
funding  levels  and  well  below  the  $15 
million  level  that  the  American  Lung 
Association  testified  was  necessary  to 
meet  the  Surgeon  General's  goal  of  3 
cases  per  100.000  by  1990. 

I  believe  that  we  need  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  categorical  project  grants 
for  tuberculosis  control  at  funding 
levels  of  $12  million  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  $14  million  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
and  $16  million  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

We  must  control  this  life-threaten- 
ing and  dangerously  infectious  disease. 
Tuberculosis  funding  has  been  distrib- 
uted under  both  the  categorical  and 
block  grant  methods— but  fax  more  ef- 
fectively used  under  the  categorical,  or 
project  grant,  method.  The  categorical 
method  is  especially  appropriate  now. 
when  high  incidences  of  tuberculosis 
are  confined  to  Just  a  few  States,  coun- 
ties, and  cities.  The  categorical 
method  was  adopted  by  Congress  in 
1981,  when  it  became  evident  the  TB 
funding  was  best  distributed  on  the 
basis  of  need.  In  addition.  Congress 
grew  concerned  over  the  leveling  off  of 
the  slow  but  steady  decline  in  tubercu- 
losis cases  imder  the  314(d)  block 
grant.  Alt-hough  the  authorization  was 
enacted  on  July  19,  1981,  no  funds 
were  appropriated  for  the  program 
until  September  10,  1982.  And  then, 
only  $1  million  was  appropriated  out 
of  the  $9  million  authorized. 

These  funds  were  distributed  to  12 
areas  where  Incidence  of  tuberculosis 
was  particularly  severe. 

In  December  1982,  as  part  of  the 
continuing  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  Congress  agreed  to  appropriate 
$5  million  for  this  program,  citing  the 
need  for  a  national  commitment  to  re- 
ducing transmission  of  TB,  especially 
in  young  children.  I  was  very  encour- 
aged by  Congress'  support  for  Federal 
fimding  of  tuberculosis  control  project 
grants,  and  I  am  confident  that  Con- 
gress will  appropriate  the  full  $11  mil- 
lion that  was  authorized  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

Project  grants  will  be  distributed  to 
State  and  local  health  departments 
serving  areas  with  special  tuberculosis 
problems.  These  problems  include 
high  Incidence  of  cases  in  refugees  or 
other  immigrants,  evidence  of  trans- 
mission to  children,  high  incidence  of 
infectious  cases,  and  problems  with 
drug-resistant  strains  of  tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis  rates  among  newly  ar- 
riving refugees  is  particularly  alarm- 
ing. The  rate  among  Indochinese  refu- 
gees is  particularly  alarming.  The  rate 
among  Indochinese  refugees  is  926  per 
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100.000,  and  the  rate  among  Haitians 
is  650  per  100.000.  The  national  rate  is 
11.9  per  100.000.  Proper  treatment  of 
these  tuberculosis-infected  refugees  Is 
compounded  because  of  the  language 
barrier,  the  entrants'  natural  suspicion 
of  Government  officials,  the  difficulty 
In  following  up  treatment  for  individ- 
uals without  a  permanent  address,  and 
the  prevalence  of  drug-resistant 
strains  of  tuberculosis  in  certain  immi- 
grant populations.  Doctors  report  that 
as  many  as  one  third  of  the  Indochi- 
nese refugees  have  tuberculosis  orga- 
nisms resistant  to  at  least  one  antitu- 
berculosis drug.  The  reason  is  that  Iso- 
nlazid  and  other  tuberculosis  drugs  are 
sold  over  the  counter  and  without 
proper  supervision  in  many  foreign 
countries. 

The  prevalence  of  a  drug-resistant 
strain  of  TB  makes  treatment  more 
difficult  and  more  expensive,  but  it 
also  points  out  the  need  for  proper 
medical  supervision  and  follow  up 
therapy.  To  be  effective,  the  medica- 
tion must  be  taken  for  at  least  9 
months,  sometimes  as  long  as  2  years. 
Outreach  workers  are  needed  to  Insure 
that  patients  follow  through  on  their 
medication  and  do  not  stop  taking  it 
once  the  outward  symptoms  disappear. 
Clearly,  this  demonstrates  the  need 
for  a  continued  and  steady  level  of 
funding  for  tuberculosis  control.  The 
Center  for  Disease  Control  plans  to 
use  the  $5  million  appropriated  in 
1982  to  strengthen  the  operation  and 
evaluation  of  tuberculosis  prevention 
and  control  activities  in  target  areas. 
There  will  be  increased  hiring  of  out- 
reach workers,  who  can  prevent  trans- 
mission of  tuberculosis  in  the  commu- 
nity through  first,  intensified  contact 
and  patient  follow-up  and  second  the 
use  of  in  the  field  directly  adminis- 
tered treatment  for  persons  unwilling 
or  unable  to  complete  a  course  of  self- 
administered  therapy.  These  strategies 
are  relatively  inexpensive,  yet  they 
can  have  a  significant  Impact  on  tuber- 
culosis control  in  the  United  States. 

I  urge  my  Senate  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  supporting  the  reauthorization 
of  this  much-needed  program  of  tuber- 
culosis control.* 


By  Bfr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Wariter): 
S.  1177.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  4  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  complete  the  of- 
ficial seal  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

TRK  GREAT  SEAL  OP  THE  OHITED  STATES 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  casting  of  the  reverse  of  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  United  States.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  Joined  in  this  effort  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Warmer). 

I  hope  that  the  98th  Congress  will 
act  favorably  on  this  legislation,  and 
thus  fulfill  the  wishes  of  our  Foimding 
Fathers.  In  1782.  the  Continental  Con- 


gress approved  a  two-sided  seal  to  be 
the  official  seal  of  the  United  States. 
That  seal  consisted  of  the  two  images 
foimd  on  the  back  of  the  $1  bill  today: 
The  American  eagle  and  the  unfin- 
ished pyramid.  The  eagle,  clutching  in 
its  talons  13  arrows  and  the  olive 
branch,  has  been  used  as  the  official 
seal  of  our  Government  for  200  years. 
But  the  Image  of  the  imf  inished  pyra- 
mid, designed  as  the  reverse  of  the 
seal,  has  never  been  cast. 

In  1884.  shortly  after  the  seal's  cen- 
tennial in  1882,  Congress  approved  leg- 
islation appropriating  fimds  to  com- 
plete the  seal.  But.  although  the  ob- 
verse had  been  recast  several  times, 
the  intent  of  Congress  regarding  the 
seal's  reverse  was  again  Ignored. 

We  are  nearing  the  end  of  the  seal's 
bicentennial.  It  is  high  time  that  the 
reverse  be  struck  and  the  seal's  image- 
ry completed.  Careful  thought  and 
consideration  went  into  the  design  of 
both  sides  of  the  seal;  each  is  signifi- 
cant and  emblematic  of  what  our 
Nation  stands  for. 

I  have  learned  much  about  the  seal's 
history,  its  creation  and  the  meaning 
of  its  Images,  from  Dr.  Robert  Hleronl- 
mus  of  Baltimore,  who  has  written  ex- 
tensively on  the  subject.  On  June  20, 
1982.  the  bicentennial  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Great  Seal,  he  spoke  in  Phila- 
delphia about  its  meanings  and  ori- 
gins. I  commend  his  remarks  on  that 
occasion  to  my  colleagues,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  along  with  a  copy  of 
the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

The  Bicehtehhial  op  the  Great  Seal  op  the 
Uif  rrED  States 

(A  speech  made  by  Dr.  Robert  R.  Hieroni- 
mus  of  Md.  On  June  20.  1982  at  Independ- 
ence HaU  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.  on  the  Oc- 
casion of  the  Great  Seal's  bicentennial) 
Two-hundred  years  ago  today,  as  you  may 
already  know,  was  a  very  important  day  not 
only   at   Independence   Hall,   but   for   the 
entire  nation.  As  Philadelphia  celebrates  its 
tricentennial  America  celebrates  its  Great 
Seal's  bicentennial. 

On  July  4,  1776,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  John  Adams  were 
assigned  the  task  of  designing  our  Country's 
Great  Seal,  whose  purpose  to  this  day  vali- 
dates the  President's  signature  and  signifies 
the  United  SUtes  Government.  Officially 
our  Great  Seal  has  two  sides. 

We  are  most  familiar  with  the  Seal's  Ob- 
verse, or  front.  It  bears  an  eagle  with  shield 
holding  thirteen  arrows  and  an  olive 
branch.  The  Reverse,  known  primarily  from 
its  appearance  on  the  back  of  the  one-dollar 
bill  since  1935,  is  composed  of  an  unfinished 
pyramid  with  an  eye  in  a  triangle  suspended 
above  it. 

The  combination  of  these  two  images  rep- 
resents what  our  founding  fathers  believed 
to  be  America's  identity,  purpose,  and  desti- 
ny. 

Let's  get  back  to  July  4,  1776,  the  day  of 
America's  independence  and  the  beginning 
of  our  nation's  Great  Seal. 


Both  Jefferson  and  Franklin  suggested 
similar  biblical  themes— the  Israelites  escap- 
ing Pharaoh.  John  Adams  turned  to  a 
Greek  mythological  motif.  Much  to  Frank- 
lin's dismay,  none  of  their  ideas  was  adopt- 
ed. Du  Slmitiere,  an  artist  enlisted  by  the 
first  committee,  is  credited  with  introducing 
the  shield,  E  Pluribus  Unum,  1776  (found  in 
Roman  numerals  on  the  pyramid's  base  and 
the  eye  of  providence  in  a  triangle. 

In  1780,  four  years  later,  a  second  commit- 
tee was  formed.  Francis  Hopklnson,  a  native 
Philadelphian.  who  designed  the  first  Amer- 
ican flag,  contributed  the  red  and  white 
stripes  within  a  blue  background  for  the 
shield,  a  radiant  constellation  of  thirteen 
stars,  the  bundle  of  arrows,  and  an  olive, 
branch  held  in  the  eagle's  talons.  PerhiUM 
Hopkinson's  most  significant  contribution 
was  made  indirectly  through  his  use  of  an 
unfinished  pyramid  on  a  1778  fifty-dollar 
colonial  note,  which  was  utilized  by  William 
Barton  in  the  third  committee  of  1782. 

Barton  was  enlisted  by  the  Secretary  of 
Congress,  Charles  Thomson,  for  the  third 
and  final  committee.  Barton,  an  artist  and 
native  Philadelphian.  suggested  an  eagle, 
the  unfinished  pyramid,  and  thirteen  red 
and  white  stripes  on  the  shield.  All  of  his 
ideas  were  accepted.  Thomson  substituted 
an  American  bald  eagle  for  Barton's  Euro- 
pean species  and  added  the  two  mottoes  to 
the  Seal's  Reverse— ilnnuit  Coeptis,  which 
means  "God  prospers  our  undertakings," 
and  Novus  Onto  Seclorum,  "The  New  Order 
of  the  Ages." 

On  June  20,  1782.  after  six  years  of  delib- 
eration, the  design  for  America's  Great  Seal 
was  approved  by  Congress. 

Here  we  are  two  hundred  years  later!  Tou 
may  be  asking.  "What's  so  Important  about 
America's  Great  Seal?"  Well,  bear  with  me 
for  just  a  moment  more  of  history. 

On  Sept.  16.  1782,  (jeorge  Washington 
used  the  Obverse  Seal  on  documents  negoti- 
ating the  exchange,  subsistence  and  better 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  war.  Perhaps  due 
to  expediency,  a  die  for  the  Reverse  was  not 
cut. 

In  1825,  1841,  1877,  1885.  and  1903  dies 
were  cut  for  the  Obverse  of  the  Great  Seal, 
but  the  Reverse,  with  the  pyramid  and  the 
eye  in  the  triangle,  was  repeatedly  neglect- 
ed! To  this  day  only  half  of  the  United 
States'  Great  Seal  has  been  used  in  its  offi- 
cial capacity  as  defined  by  the  Continental 
Congress  in  1782.  Is  there  some  important 
meaning  in  this  fact? 

The  Obverse  Seal  depicts  a  nation  capable 
of  continual  rebirth— the  eagle  is  symboli- 
cally related  to  the  phoenix.  We  are  strong 
courageous  defenders  of  justice  (arrows), 
generous  and  humanistic  (olive  branch). 
The  cluster  of  stars  above  the  eagle  (which 
was  referred  to  as  a  "Crown  of  Glory")  sym- 
bolizes the  spiritual  unity  of  all.  or  common 
purpose  of  the  states.  America's  destiny  is 
to  maintain  the  principles  carried  in  the 
eagle's  beak.  E  Pluribus  Unum— "Out  of 
Many,  One."  The  Obverse  Seal  thus  repre- 
sents our  outer  image— what  we  stand  for  in 
the  world. 

It  is  the  Reverse  side  of  the  Great  Seal 
which  delineates  the  significance  and  values 
of  America's  inner  strength  and  accord.  The 
pyramid  is  symbolic  for  the  strength  and 
duration  of  matter,  the  physical  nation. 
Suspended  above  it  is  the  "All  Seeing  Eye  of 
Providence"  representing  inner  direction  or 
spiritual  guidance.  The  radiant  eye  illumi- 
nates and  completes  the  unfinished  apex  of 
the  pyramid.  Annuit  Coeptis,  "He  favors  our 
undertaking,"  communicates  the  union  of 
spirit  and  matter,  a  perceived  blessing  upon 
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Novut  OrtUi  SeeioTwn,  America,  "the  New 
Order  of  the  Asea". 

Throughout  the  world  the  pyrunld.  or 
mountain,  symbollaes  a  place  of  Initiation 
where  one  la  introduced  to  the  procen  of 
■elf-reUanoe.  Each  atone  (Individual)  con- 
tributes to  the  atabUlty  of  each  layer 
(sUte).  The  interdependent,  yet  aelf -govern- 
ing layeiB  (atatea).  comprlae  the  whole 
(nation).  The  pyramld'a  solidarity  depends 
on  the  inte^ty  and  method  of  organisation 
uaed  to  manifest  the  principles  which  guide 
its  conatructlon.  The  Reverse  Seal  aymbol- 
laea  Amerlca'a  inner  self. 

a  1177 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovue  of 
Repreaentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Great  Seal  Act  of 
1983". 

Sac  X  The  Congreas  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Continental  Congress,  on  June  30, 
1783.  adopted  the  design  of  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  United  States  consisting  of  an  ob- 
verse and  reverse  side,  however,  only  a  die 
for  the  obverse  side  was  cut  and  has  been  In 
uae  since  September  16, 1783: 

(3)  the  Act  entiUed  "An  Act  making  ap- 
propriations for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  July  7, 
1884  (23  Stat.  194,  chapter  333)  appropri- 
ated fimds  to  cut  dies  and  make  appliances 
to  make  impressions  for  both  the  obverse 
and  reverse  sides  of  the  seal,  however,  only 
a  die  for  the  obverse  side  was  cut;  and 

(3)  the  will  of  the  Continental  Congress 
and  the  United  States  Congress  to  cut  dies 
for  the  complete  seal  has  never  been  ful- 
filled. There  exists  a  die  and  appliances  only 
for  the  obverse  side  of  the  seaL 

Sbc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  cut  a 
die  and  make  appliances  for  making  an  im- 
pression of  the  reverse  of  the  seal  to  com- 
plete the  official  Seal  of  the  United  States. 

Sk.  4.  SecUon  41  of  UUe  4.  United  SUtea 
Code,  is  amoMled  to  read  aa  follows: 
tAX.  Seal  of  tke  United  State*. 

"The  obverse  of  the  seal  heretofore  used 
by  the  United  States  In  Congress  assembled, 
together  with  the  reverse  of  such  seal  as 
adopted  in  1783  by  the  Continental  Con- 
greaa.  la  declared  to  be  the  seal  of  the 
United  SUtea." 

Sk.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  i4>pro- 
prlated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


JMI 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
8.  1178.  A  bill  to  better  provide  for 
the  lights  of  third  parties  seeking  to 
enforce  court  Judgments  directed 
against  a  witness  relocated  or  protect- 
ed by  the  Attorney  General,  while  at 
the  same  time  protecting  the  safety  of 
such  witnesses;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

wrrmss  sicnaiTT  PROGSAM 
•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  (GAO),  at 
my  request,  recently  completed  a 
report  on  the  witness  security  pro- 
gram. The  report  is  entitled  "Changes 
Needed  in  Witness  Security  Program." 
(GAO/GGD-83-25:  March  17.  1983).  I 
commend  this  report  to  my  colleagues 
who  are  concerned  about  the  Federal 
flght  against  crime. 


Through  the  witness  security  pro- 
gram, the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vides individuals  with  new  identities 
and  relocates  them  because  their  lives 
have  been  endangered  as  a  result  of 
their  testimony  in  Federal  and  State 
prosecutions.  As  a  result  of  this  pro- 
gram, the  Government  has  successful- 
ly prosecuted  and  convicted  many 
criminals.  However,  this  program  is 
not  without  problems.  Protected  wit- 
nesses have  committed  criminal  acts 
after  being  admitted  to  the  program 
and  have  used  their  Government-cre- 
ated Identities  to  avoid  legal  obliga- 
tions. 

GAG'S  most  recent  review  of  this 
program  found  that  during  one  6- 
month  period,  various  creditors  were 
seeking  to  recover  over  $7.3  million 
from  36  relocated  witnesses.  Included 
among  the  creditors  were  doctors  seek- 
ing to  recover  money  for  services  ren- 
dered, non-relocated  parents  seeking 
to  collect  child  support,  a  woman  seek- 
ing to  recover  a  personal  loan,  a  State 
brokerage  firm  seeking  to  recover 
money  from  a  former  employee,  and 
Government  agencies  seeking  to  recov- 
er imiMdd  criminal  fines  and  taxes. 

Another  tragic  consequence  of  this 
program  is  the  effect  it  can  have  on 
separated  or  divorced  parents  who 
were  married  to  a  person  admitted  to 
the  witness  security  program.  GAO 
identified  10  separate  instances  where 
minor  children  were  relocated  with 
one  parent  (who  was  a  potential  wit- 
ness) which  disrupted  existing  visita- 
tion and  legal  ctistody  arrangements. 
In  these  cases,  the  non-relocated 
parent  did  not  see  their  children  for 
periods  ranging  from  2  months  to  9 
years. 

When  problems  with  creditors  or 
non-relocated  parents  occur,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  faces  a  dilemma. 
Should  it  continue  to  conceal  a  wit- 
ness' identity  and  frustrate  a  third 
party's  ability  to  enforce  a  Judgment 
against  a  protected  witness;  or  should 
it  disclose  a  witness'  new  identity  to  a 
third  party  and  thus  potentially  en- 
danger the  safety  of  the  witness? 

In  the  past,  the  Justice  I>epartment 
had  a  blanket  policy  of  not  disclosing 
information  on  protected  witnesses  to 
assist  third  parties.  In  April  1982,  an 
internal  memorandum  was  issued 
which  changed  this  policy.  The  Justice 
Department  says  it  will  now  consider 
disclosure  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  The 
GAO  compliments  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  its  initiative,  but  believes 
additional  safeguards  are  needed  to 
protect  society  from  the  unscrupulous 
actions  of  some  witnesses. 

I  am  today  introducing  legislation 
that  is  similar  to  that  recommended 
by  GAO  to  establish  a  mechanism  to 
resolve  these  problems  created  by  the 
program.  The  legislation  defines  the 
duties  of  the  Attorney  General  in  the 
resolution  of  these  matters  and  cre- 
ates for  third  parties  the  opportunity 


to  seek  a  Judicial  review  of  any  deci- 
sion by  the  Department  of  Justice  not 
to  disclose  information  on  a  witness  to 
a  third  party.  This  will  promote  the 
objective  application  of  criteria  while 
also  providing  for  nondisclosure  in 
clearly  defined  situations.* 


By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself.  Bfr. 

BdlTZKlTBAUM,    Mr.    ROTH.    Mr. 

Stafford.     Mr.     Pnurr.     Iti. 
TsoHGAS,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Prox- 
msx,    Mr.    Hatch.    BCr.    Dah- 
FOBTH,  and  Mr.  Mitchxll): 
S.  1179.  A  bill  to  repeal  provisions  of 
law  concerning  price  support  for.  and 
marketing  of,  tobacco,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

TOBACCO  DKBHSULATIOII  ACT  OF  ItSS 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today  we 
are  introducing  the  Tobacco  Deregula- 
tion Act  of  1983.  This  bill  will  elimi- 
nate the  tobacco  acreage  allotment 
program,  but  offer  protection,  at  nd 
cost  to  the  taxpayer,  to  those  low- 
income  individuals  whose  allotment 
income  constitutes  their  sole  source  of 
support.  The  bill  would  also  repeal  the 
price  support  loan  system  for  tobacco 
as  well.  By  doing  so,  this  legislation 
would  get  the  Government  out  of  the 
tobacco  business,  reduce  Government 
regulation,  and  save  the  taxpayers 
tens  of  millions  of  dollars  every  year. 

The  Federal  CSovemment's  current 
policy  toward  tobacco  is  an  offensive 
paradox.  We  have  spent  some  $57  mil- 
lion helping  farmers  produce  tobacco 
(this  does  not  include  costs  of  process- 
ing, transportation,  storage,  or  lost  in- 
terest money),  while  at  the  same  time 
spending  more  than  $33  million  at- 
tempting to  dissuade  Americans  from 
using  it.  There  is  an  irrefutable  and 
alarming  link  between  smoking  and 
disease.  This  product  was  responsible 
for  340.000  deaths  in  1982  alone.  More 
died  prematurely  from  smoking-relat- 
ed  diseases  in  1  year,  according  to  the 
American  Lung  Association,  than  all 
of  those  who  died  for  this  coimtry  in 
all  of  the  wars  America  has  fought  in 
the  20th  century.  Over  $3  billion  an- 
nually is  spent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment directly,  through  medicare,  med- 
icaid, and  disability  insurance,  for  the 
treatment  of  illnesses  caused  by  smok- 
ing. The  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation says  smoking  is  the  single  most 
preventable  cause  of  death  and  illness 
in  the  United  States,  that  it  is  our 
most  serious  and  widespread  drug  ad- 
diction, and  that  it  costs  over  $40  bil- 
lion in  lost  productivity,  lost  wages, 
and  absenteeism  in  the  economy.  The 
Federal  excise  tax  on  tobacco  products 
does  not  begin  to  cover  these  costs  to 
society,  and  in  my  opinion,  we  have  no 
business  subsidizing  this  crop. 

Last  year.  Congress  did  pass  a  bill 
caUed  the  "No  Net  Cost"  Tobacco  Act. 
As  many  of  us  suspected  at  the  time, 
the    bill    has    only    made    cosmetic 


changes  in  the  program,  without  ad- 
dressing the  real  problems.  The  feu- 
dalistic  allotments  still  exist;  USDA 
expected,  correctly,  that  the  1982  crop 
would  cost  at  least  $60  million  in  tax- 
payer money;  and  over  25  percent  of 
the  flue-cured  tobacco  crop  has  been 
bought  by  the  Government  as  surplus, 
at  a  cost  approaching  $1  billion.  As 
was  argued  at  the  time,  there  is  little 
martlet  for  this  tobacco  at  the  prices 
needed  to  meet  costs,  and  much  of  it 
may  be  unmarketable  in  the  next  few 
years.  The  price  support  system  still 
keeps  tobacco  prices  artifically  high, 
and  Secretary  Block  warned  that  his 
authority  under  the  "no  net  cost"  bill 
was  not  sufficient  to  adjust  the  price 
support  level  to  actuaUy  reidize  no  net 
cost. 

Additionally,  the  act  still  provided 
no  regular  review  of  the  tobacco  price 
support  system,  as  there  is  for  nearly 
every  other  major  farm  commodity.  In 
light  of  the  particular  dangers  of  this 
crop  and  its  costs  to  society  (both 
direct  and  indirect),  I  find  this  special- 
ized treatment  incredible  and  imjusti- 
fiable. 

Similar  legislation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  been  endorsed  by 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  the 
American  Lung  Association,  Action  on 
Smoking  and  Health,  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  Public  Citi- 
zen's Congress  Watch,  the  National 
Taxpayers'  Union,  the  Coimcil  for  a 
Competitive  Economy,  and  the  United 
Tobacco  Growers  Association.  Similar 
proposals  have  received  substantial 
Senate  support  in  the  past,  and  we 
urge  the  support  of  our  colleagues  for 
this  measure. 

Mr.  MKl'ZKNBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  Senators  Garn. 
Roth,  Stafford,  Perot,  Tsomcas, 
Pell,  Proxmirb,  Hatch,  Dahforth, 
and  Mitchell  today  in  introducing  the 
Tobacco  Deregulation  Act  of  1983. 
This  bill  will  at  long  last  bring  to  an 
end  the  anachronistic  and  counterpro- 
ductive role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  tobacco.  Companion  legisla- 
tion, introduced  in  the  House  by  Rep- 
resentative Thomas  Petri  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  53  cosponsors,  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  American  Cancer  Socie- 
ty, the  American  Lung  Association, 
the  American  Heart  Association, 
Action  on  Smoking  and  Health,  the 
American  Public  Health  Association, 
Public  Citizen,  Congress  Watch,  the 
National  Taxpayers'  Union,  the  Coun- 
cil for  a  Competitive  Economy,  and 
the  United  Tobacco  Growers  Associa- 
tion of  North  Carolina. 

At  one  level.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
is  intended  to  eliminate  the  glaring  In- 
consistency of  our  Government's  ef- 
forts to  discourage  smoking  on  the  one 
hand  while  on  the  other  hand,  subsi- 
dizing the  production  of  tobacco. 

Let  us  review  some  of  what  is  known 
about  smoking  and  health. 


As  a  group,  smokers  have  a  70  per- 
cent increased  risk  of  death  over  non- 
smokers  of  the  same  age.  Heavy  smok- 
ers run  a  100-percent  higher  risk  of 
early  death. 

Smokers  are  more  frequently  afflict- 
ed than  nonsmokers  with  chronic  con- 
ditions—bronchitis, emphjrsema,  sinus- 
itis, peptic  ulcer  disease. 

Bfale  smokers  lose  33  percent  more 
workdays  than  nonsmokers.  For 
women,  that  figure  is  45  percent. 

SmulUng  clearly  and  unequivocally 
causes  cancer  of  the  lung,  larynx, 
mouth,  and  esophagus. 

Smoking  Is  linked  with  heart  disease. 

Smoking  by  pregnant  women  in- 
creases the  incidence  of  fetal  death 
and  lowers  birth  weights. 

Smoking  is  one  of  this  Nation's  two 
or  three  leading  public  health  prob- 
lems. 

The  opponents  of  our  bill  maintain 
that  its  enactment  will  not  discourage 
smoking. 

We  do  not  claim  that  it  wilL  But  we 
do  say  that  enactment  of  the  Tobacco 
Deregulation  Act  will  make  our  na- 
tional policy  consistent. 

And  we  also  say  that  as  a  matter  of 
principle,  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  in  the  tobacco  business. 

But  consistency  aside,  the  legislation 
is  needed  in  order  to  terminate  a 
costly,  cumbersome  and  anticompeti- 
tive Federal  program  that  has  by  any 
standard  outlived  its  usefulness. 

The  USDA's  tobacco  program  began 
in  the  thirties,  when  tobacco  farmers 
were  getting  as  little  as  6  cents  a 
pound  for  their  product.  Supply  con- 
trols were  useful  at  that  time,  but  as 
Prof.  J.  A.  Seagraves  of  North  Caroli- 
na State  University  concluded  in  a 
recent  paper  entitled  "The  Life  Cycle 
of  the  Flue-Cured  Tobacco  Program." 
the  program  no  longer  serves  the  in- 
terests of  tobacco  growers. 

"Supply  controls  can  have  large  ben- 
efits to  producers  at  first,"  Professor 
Seagraves  wrote,  "and  then  'bum 
themselves  out'  as  they  create  incen- 
tives for  other  countries  to  expand 
production  and  for  manufacturers  to 
introduce  substitutes.  This  hm>pened 
in  the  case  of  the  Flue-cured  tobacco 
program.  The  U.S.  share  of  the  world's 
Flue-cured  tobacco  production  has 
fallen  from  64  percent  in  the  late 
1930's  to  about  18  percent  today.  Im- 
ports of  Flue-cured  tobacco,  which 
were  insignificant  before  1967,  now 
represent  about  one  fourth  of  domes- 
tic consumption." 

Professor  Seagraves  further  calcu- 
lates that  between  1948  and  1955  the 
program  produced  a  net  benefit  to  the 
United  States  of  up  to  $166  million  per 
year.  In  the  early  1980's,  however,  the 
program  is  responsible  for  a  net  loss  of 
$52  million  a  year. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  problem  goes 
beyond  a  burned-out  supply  control 
system  that  has  steadily  eroded  our 


position  in  the  world  market.  The  real 
problem  is  the  nature  of  that  system. 

Just  because  a  fanner  wants  to 
produce  tobacco  in  this  country  does 
not  mean  that  he  can  do  so.  Tobacco 
may  be  pnxluced  without  penalty  only  . 
.by  those  who  hold  an  acreage  allot- 
ment assigned  more  than  30  years  ago. 
The  penalty  for  growing  tobacco  over 
the  allotment  or  without  the  allot- 
ment is  a  stiff  one.  It  equals  75  percent 
of  the  previous  year's  average  sale 
price  of  tobacco. 

Those  allotments  are  as  hereditary 
as  any  feudal  domain  in  medieval 
Ehirope. 

They  are  vulnerable.  A  200-acre 
farm  with  a  10-acre  tobacco  allotment 
Is  worth  up  to  $50,000  more  than  an 
identical  farm  without  an  allotment. 

Mr.  President,  ours  is  the  greatest 
free  market  economy  in  the  world— 
but  not  when  it  comes  to  tobacco. 

We  control  crop  volume. 

We  penalize  backyard  growing  of  to- 
bacco without  a  license. 

We  keep  mom  and  pop  out  of  the 
marketplace  unless  he  or  she  has  an 
allotment. 

E^en  the  tobacco  growers'  newspa- 
per, the  Cured  Tobacco  Farmer,  ques- 
tioned the  allotment  program. 

The  benefits  of  the  support  program - 
appear  to  be  migrating  largely  Into  the  bank 
accounts  of  the  nonprodudng  quoU  owners, 
with  you.  the  actual  producer,  profiting  at 
approximately  the  same  level  you  could  be 
expected  to  without  any  program  at  alL 

The  allotment  system,  which  was  de- 
signed originally  to  help  farmers,  is 
today  a  major  source  of  income  for 
nonfarmer  holders  of  tobacco  allot- 
ments. There  are  95.000  tobacco  farm- 
ers—and 500.000  holders  of  tobacco  al- 
lotments. 

About  84  percent  of  all  family  tobac- 
co farmers  must  rent  allotments  in 
order  to  grow  their  crops.  Rent  can 
run  over  $1,000  per  acre  and  increases 
the  cost  of  production  for  growers  by 
30  to  60  percent.  No  wonder  that  last 
year,  we  imported  $503  million  worth  . 
of  tobacco,  mainly  of  the  type  grown 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  our  biU  will  give  the 
free  market  a  chance  to  work. 

It  will  permit  tobacco  growers  to  get 
out  from  under  the  onerous  allotment 
system. 

It  wiU  give  our  farmers  a  fighting  ; 
chance  to  recover  their  share  of  the . 
domestic  and  world  tobacco  market. 

It  will  protect  low-income  allotment 
holders  by  buying  out  their  allotments 
at  the  fair  mai^et  price  as  of  March  8, 
1983.  This  one-time  payment  to  be 
made  on  a  sliding  scale  to  allotment 
holders  with  modified  adjusted  gross 
incomes  up  to  $24,000,  will  be  funded 
at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
by  a  levy  imposed  upon  growers. 

I  believe  that  tobacco  deregulation  is 
long  overdue  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  move  as  quickly  as  possible 
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to  consklermtlon  of  this  legislation.  I 
uk  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
theRnoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkors,  as  follows: 

8.1179 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
EevmentatlveM   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congret*  OMaenMed, 

SBOSTTITUt 

SKnoH  1.  Thla  Act  may  be  dted  is  the 
"Tobaooo  Deregulation  Act  of  1983". 

OP  movisioira  or  law  coRCDuriHG 
PRicx  8i;rroRT  for  tobacco 
,  a.  (axi)  SecUon  101(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  UAC.  1441(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "tobacco  (except  as 
otherwise  provided  herein),  com."  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "com". 

(2)  Section  101(c)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1441(c))  to  repealed. 

(3)  Section  101(dX3)  of  such  Act  (7  U.&C. 
1441(dX3))  to  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ".  except  tobacco,", 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  no  price  support 
shall  be  made  available  for  any  crop  of  to- 
bacco for  which  marketing  quotas  have 
been  disapproved  by  producers:". 

(b)  SecUons  106.  10«A.  and  106B  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  VJ8.C.  1445, 
1445-1. 1445-2)  are  repealed. 

(c)  Section  408(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.&C.  1428(c))  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "tobacco,". 

KDVAL  OP  PaOVISIOIfS  OP  LAW  COHCKRNIRG  TO- 
BACCO ACKKAOB  ALLOTMXirrS  AND  MARKCTIlfG 
QXTOTAS 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  VJ8.C.  1282)  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "tobacco,". 

(b)  SecUon  301(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (7  UJ3.C.  1301(b))  to 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraph (C). 

(2)  in  paragraph  (OKA)  by  striking  out  "to- 
bacco,", 

(3)  in  paragraph  (7)  by  striking  out 
"Tobacco  (flue-cured),  July  1-June  SO; 
"Tobacco  (other  than  flue-cured),  October 

1-September  30;". 

(4)  In  paragraph  (10)  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraph (B), 

(5)  In  paragraph  (llXB)  by  striking  out 
"and  tobacco", 

(6)  In  paragraph  (12)  by  striking  out  "to- 
baooo,", 

(7)  In  paragraph  (14)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(A)",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  sul>paragraph  (B). 

(8)  by  striking  out  paragraph  ( IS),  and 

(9)  in  paragraph  (16)  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraph (B). 

(c)  Section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  (7  V£.C.  1303)  to  amended 
by  striking  out  "rice,  or  tobacco."  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "or  rice.". 

(d)  Part  I  of  subtlUe  B  of  UUe  m  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7 
UJB.C.  1311  et  seq.)  to  repealed 

(e)  Section  361  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1361)  to  amended 
by  striking  out  "tobacco,". 

(tXl)  Section  371(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  VJS.C.  1371(a))  to 
unaided  by  striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobac- 
co" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  pea- 
nute". 


(2)  Section  371(b)  of  such  Act  (7  UJ&C. 
1371(b))  to  amended  by  striking  out  "pea- 
nuts, or  tobacco"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "or  peanuts". 

(gXl)  Section  373(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  VS.C.  1373(a))  to 
amended— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobacco, 
and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  pea- 
nuts, and", 

(II)  by  striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobacco 
from"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "or  pea- 
nuts from",  aiid 

(III)  by  striking  out  "all  persons  engaged 
In  the  business  of  redrylng.  prizing,  or  stem- 
ming tobacco  for  producers,",  and 

(B>  in  the  last  sentence  by  striking  out 
"$500;"  and  all  that  follows  through  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  therof  "$500.". 

(2)  Section  373(b)  of  such  Act  (7  UJB.C. 
1373(b»  to  amended  by  striking  out  "pea- 
nuts, or  tobacco"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "or  peanuts". 

(h)  Section  375(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1375(a))  to 
amended  by  striking  out  "peanuts,  or  tobac- 
co" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or  pea- 
nuts". 

(i)  Section  378(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (7  U.&C.  1378(f))  to  re- 
pealed. 

(J)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  relating  to 
burley  tobacco  farm  acreage  allotments 
under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938.  as  amended",  approved  July  12.  1952 
(7  U.S.C.  1315).  to  repealed. 

(k)  Section  4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  to  provide  for  acreage- 
poundage  marketing  quotas  for  tobacco,  to 
amend  the  tobacco  price  support  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  April  16, 
1965  (7  U.S.C.  1314c  note),  to  repealed. 

(1)  Section  703  of  the  Pood  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1965  (7  U.S.C.  1316)  to  repealed 

EXCLUSION  OP  TOBACCO  PROM  CONCKSSIONAL 
EXPORT  SALES  PROVISIONS  OP  PXTBLIC  LAW  4  SO 

Sec.  4.  The  proviso  to  the  first  sentence  of 
section  402  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 
opment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C. 
1732)  to  amended  by  striking  out  ",  and  for 
the  purposes  of  title  n  of  thto  Act."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

PROHIBITION  AOAINST  COMMODITT  CREDIT  COR- 
PORATION USING  POWER  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
TOBACCO 

Sec.  5.  Section  5  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C.  714c)  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following 
new  undesignated  paragraph: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  the  Corporation  may  not  exercise  any 
of  the  powers  specified  in  thto  section  or  in 
any  other  provision  of  thto  Act  with  respect 
to  tobacco.". 

PROHIBTnON  AGAINST  TOBACCO  MARKRim 
ORDERS 

Sec.  6.  SecUon  8c(2)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  (7  UJ5.C.  608c(2)),  reenact- 
ed  with  amendments  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  to  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "tobacco.", 

(2)  by  Inserting  "tobacco,"  after  "(B)  any 
agricultural  commodity  (except  honey,", 
and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  order  concerning  tobacco 
may  be  issued  or  enforced  under  thto  Act.". 


WimiMUWAL  OP  CONSENT  RKLATnTO  TO  OOIf- 
PACTS  AMONG  STATES  FOR  REOULATDIO  TOBAC- 
CO PRODUCTION  AND  COMMERCE 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Act  enUUed  "An  Act  relat- 
ing to  compacts  and  agreements  among 
States  in  which  tobacco  to  produced  provid- 
ing for  the  control  of  production  of,  or  com- 
merce in.  tobacco  In  such  States,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  April  25,  1936  (7 
n.S.C.  515  et  seq.),  commonly  known  as  the 
Tobacco  Control  Act,  to  repealed 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  withdraws  Its 
consent  to  any  compact  or  agreement  en- 
tered Into  under  the  Act  referred  to  in  sub- 
secUon  (a). 

PAYMENTS  TO  LOW  INCOME  OWNERS  OP  PARM8 
WITH  TBRMINATBD  TOBACCO  ACREAGE  ALLOT- 
MENTS AND  MARKETING  OUOTAS 

Sec.  8.  (aXl)  Each  individual  who— 

(A)  during  the  period  beginning  on  BCarch 
8, 1983,  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  thto  Act,  owned  all  or  part  of  a  farm 
with  respect  to  which  a  tobacco  acreage  al- 
lotment or  marketing  quota  was  established 
or  assigned  under  part  I  of  subtlUe  B  of  title 
in  of  the  Argicultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  (7  UJB.C.  1311  et  seq.), 

(B)  had  a  modified  adjusted  gross  income 
of  not  over  $24,000  for  the  taxable  year 
ending  in  1982.  and 

(C)  not  later  than  December  31, 1984,  files 
an  application  In  such  manner  and  in  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  may  require  by  rule, 
shall  be  entiUed  to  receive  payments  from 
the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  thto  sub- 
secUon. 

(2XA)  The  aggregate  amount  o(  payments 
which  such  individual  shaU  be  enUtled  to  re- 
ceive shall  be  equal  to  the  product  of— 

(1)  the  percentage  of  the  proceeds  of  sale 
such  individual  would  have  been  entitled  to 
receive  if  such  allotment  or  quota  had  been 
sold  on  March  8, 1983,  and 

(U)  the  portion  of  the  fair  market  value  of 
such  allotment  or  quota  which  corresponds 
to  the  amount  of  such  modified  adjusted 
gross  income  in  the  table  contained  In  sub- 
paragraph (B). 

(B)  The  table  referred  to  in  subparagraph 
(A)  to  the  following  table: 
If   the   amount   of   such    The  applicable 

modified  adjusted  gross       porUonof 

income  to:  the  fair 

market  value 
of  such 
allotment  or 
quota  to: 

Not  over  $15,000 100  percent 

(Dver    $15,000    but    not  90  percent 

over  $16,000. 
Over    $16,000    but    not  80  percent. 

over  $17,000. 
Over    $17,000    but    not  70  percent. 

over  $18,000. 
Over    $18,000    but    not  60  percent. 

over  $19,000. 
Over    $19,000    but    not  50  percent. 

over  $20,000. 
Over    $20,000    but    not  40  percent. 

over  $21,000. 
Over    $21,000    but    not  30  percent 

over  $22,000. 
Over    $22,000    but    not  20  percent 

over  $23,000. 
Over    $23,000    but    not  10  percent 

over  $24,000. 
Over  $24.000 0  percent 

(3)  Por  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  the  fair 
market  value  of  such  aUotment  or  quota 
shall  be  the  fair  market  value  of  such  allot- 


ment or  quota  on  March  8,  1983,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary.  In  maldng  such  de- 
terminaUon,  the  Secretary  shall  consider 
studies  relating  to  the  value  of  tobacco  acre- 
age allotments  and  marketing  quotas  estab- 
liitied  under  such  part  which  have  been 
conducted  by  xmverslUes.  colleges,  and  other 
persons. 

(4)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (IXB)  and 
paragraph  (2),  the  modified  adjusted  gross 
Income  of  such  individual  for  such  taxable 
year  shall  be  the  adjusted  gross  income  of 
such  individual  for  such  taxable  year  or.  If 
such  Individual  filed  a  joint  return  for  such 
taxable  year,  the  adjusted  gross  Income  of 
such  indlvidiial  and  such  individual's  spouse 
for  such  taxable  year— 

(A)  determined  under  secUon  62  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  without  regard 
to  the  deductions  from  gross  Income  allow- 
able under  such  section  for  such  taxable 
year  by  reason  of — 

(1)  paragraph  (7)  of  such  section  (relating 
to  profit-sharing,  annuities,  and  bond  pur- 
chase plans  of  self-employed  indlviduato), 

(11)  paragraph  (10)  of  such  aeetian  (relat- 
ing to  retirement  savings),  and 

(ill)  paragraph  (14)  of  such  secUon  (relat- 
ing to  reforestration  expenses),  and 

(B)  increased  by— 

(i)  Interest  and  dividends  exempt  from  the 
tax  imposed  by  chapter  1  of  such  Code  for 
such  taxable  year,  and 

(U)  the  items  of  tax  preference  described 
in  section  57  of  such  Code  (other  than  para- 
graph (9)  thereof)  for  such  taxable  year. 

(5)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (IKA),  an 
acreage  allotment  or  mariietlng  quota  which 
te- 

(A)  established  or  assigned  to  a  farm 
under  such  part,  and 

(B)  transferred  to  another  farm  (other 
than  after  a  sale  of  such  allotment  or 
quota), 

shall  not  be  considered  establtohed  or  as- 
signed with  respect  to  the  farm  to  which 
such  allotment  or  quota  was  so  transferred. 

(6)  To  the  extent  provided  in  advance  by 
appropriations  Acts,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  payments  to  which  individuals  are  en- 
tiUed under  thto  subsection— 

(A)  as  soon  as  amounts  are  received  under 
subsection  (b),  and 

(B)  In  as  equitable,  efficient,  and  expedi- 
tious a  manner  as  to  pracUcable. 

(bXl)  AU  psiyments  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  made  from  amounts  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  as  assessments 
under  thto  subsection. 

(2)  Por  purposes  of  carrying  out  para- 
graph (1),  the  Secretary  shall  est&bltoh  and 
impose  assessments  applicable  to  the  mar- 
keting of  all  tobacco  produced  in  the  United 
States.  Such  assessments  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  tobacco  of  crops  before  the 
1984  crop  of  tobacco.  The  rates  of  such  as- 
sessments— 

(A)  shall  generate,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
amounts  sufficient  to  make  such  payments, 

(B)  shall  not  exceed  20  cents  per  pound, 

(C)  shall  be  uniform  with  respect  to  all 
kinds  of  tobacco, 

(D)  shall  be  uniform  with  respect  to  a  par- 
ticular crop  of  tobacco,  and 

(E)  shall  be  as  uniform  as  practicable  with 
respect  to  all  crops  of  tobacco  with  respect 
to  which  such  assessments  are  imposed 

(3)  Any  person  who  produces  tobacco  with 
respect  to  which  such  assessments  are  Im- 
posed shall  be  liable  for  such  assessments. 

(4KA)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(B),  assessments  imposed  with  respect  to  to- 
bacco and  owed  under  paragraph  (3)  by  the 
producer  of  such  tobacco  shall  be  collected 


from  any  person  who  acquires,  by  purchase 
or  exchange,  such  tobacco  from  such  pro- 
ducer. 

(BXl)  If  tobacco  with  respect  to  which  as- 
sesaments  are  owed  under  paragraph  (3)  to 
marketed  through  a  warehouseman  or  other 
agent  then  such  assessments  shall  be  col- 
lected from  such  warehouseman  or  agent. 

(U)  If  tobacco  with  respect  to  which  as- 
sessments are  o^td  under  paragraph  (3)  to 
marketed  direcUy  by  the  producer  of  such 
tobacco  to  any  person  outside  of  the  United 
States,  then  such  assessments  shall  be  col- 
lected from  such  producer. 

(5)  Persons  required  to  collect  assessments 
under  paragraph  (4)  shall— 

(A)  remit  such  assessments  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  may  require  by  rule,  and 

(B)  maintain,  and  make  available  for  in- 
spection l>y  the  Secretary,  such  records  as 
the  Secretary  may  require,  by  rule,  in  order 
to  ensure  an  accurate  accounting  of  the  col- 
lection and  remittance  of  such  assessments. 

(6)(A)  Any  person  who  faUs  to  pay,  col- 
lect, or  remit  any  assessment  owed  under 
paragraph  (3)  or  payable  under  paragraph 
(4)  and  paragraph  (5)  may  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  by  the  Secretary  equal  to  the  prod- 
uct of  three  and  the  amount  of  such  assess- 
ment. No  civil  penalty  may  be  so  assessed 
unless  such  person  to  given  notice  of,  and 
opportunity  for  an  agency  hearing  on  the 
record  with  respect  to,  such  violation. 

(B)  Any  person  against  whom  a  civil  pen- 
alty to  assessed  under  subparagraph  (A)  may 
obtain  review  of  such  penalty  In  an  appro- 
priate dtotrict  court  of  the  United  States  by 
filing  a  civil  action  in  such  court  not  later 
than  30  days  after  such  penalty  to  Imposed. 
The  findings  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  set 
aside  only  if  found  to  be  unsupported  by 
substantial  evidence. 

(C)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review  and 
enforce  any  civil  penalty  imposed  under 
subparagraph  (A). 

(c)  Por  purposes  of  thto  secUon— 

(1)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture, 

(2)  the  term  "person"  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  it  In  secUon  1  of  tlUe  1, 
United  States  Code, 

(3)  the  term  "tobacco"  means  all  lUnds  of 
tobacco  Itoted  in  section  301(bX15)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7 
UJ3.C.  1301(bX15)), 

(4)  the  term  "to  market"  means  to  sell  or 
exchange  in  a  commercial  market,  and 

(5)  the  term  "United  States",  when  used 
in  a  geographical  sense,  means  the  several 
States,  the  Dtotrict  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
and  the  territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

EPPBCnVE  DATES 

Sec.  0.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  thto  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  thto  Act. 

(bXl)  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
2  through  6  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
crops  of  tobacco  before  the  1984  crop  of  to- 
bacco. 

(2)  Section  7(b)  and  the  amendment  made 
by  section  7(a)  shall  take  effect  January  1, 
1984. 

(3)  SecUon  8  shall  take  effect  October  1, 
1983. 


By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoRCH,  and  Mr.  Wallop): 
S.  1180.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internals 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tran- 


sitional rules  for  estate  and  gift  tax 
treatment  of  disclaimers  of  property 
interests  created  by  transfers  before 
November  15,  1958;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

QUALIFIED  DISCLAIMERS 

•  Mr.  STMMS.  Bflr.  President,  Sena- 
tors BoREif,  Wallop,  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing a  technical  piec«  of  legislation 
today  which  will  remedy  an  existing 
inequity  in  our  tax  system  by  provid- 
ing, in  general,  that  holders  of  remain-  . 
der  interests  created  l>efore  the  publi- 
cation of  the  IRS  regulations  in  1958 
will  have  a  period  of  90  days  after  the 
enactment  of  this  bill  within  which  to 
disclaim  their  interests  and  such  dis- 
claimers would  be  treated  as  a  quali- 
fied disclaimer  under  section  2518. 

In  general,  a  disclaimer  is  a  renunci- 
ation or  a  refusal  to  accept  the  owner- ' 
ship  of  property.  If  a  disclaimer  is 
properly  made  and  is  deemed  effective 
for  Federal  gift  tax  purposes,  the  sub- 
sequent transfer  of  the  property  will 
not  be  (»nsidered  a  taxable  transfer 
by  the  person  disclaiming.  In  addition, 
a  disclaimer  may  result  in  increasing 
the  amoimt  of  the  estate  tax  charita- 
ble or  marital  deduction  if  the  proper- 
ty disclaimed  passes  to  a  charity  or  a 
surviving  spouse.  If  the  disclaimer  is 
not  treated  as  valid  for  Federal  gift  . 
tax  purposes,  it  will  constitute  a  tax- 
able gift. 

Prior  to  1976,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  did  not  specifically  address  the 
issue  of  whether  a  disclaimer  was  sub- 
ject to  gift  tax.  Tet,  although  there 
was  no  Internal  Revenue  Code  gift  tax  * 
provision  governing  disclaimers,  the. 
Treasury,  on  November  IS,  1958, 
issued  regulations  to  the  effect  that  a 
disclaimer  could  constitute  a  taxable 
gift  imder  certain  circumstances  even 
though  it  was  effective  under  appli<»- 
ble  local  law.  Until  that  date  in  1958. 
the  law  had  been  clear  that  a  disclaim- 
er was  not  subject  to  gift  tax  so  long 
as  it  was  effective  under  applicable 
locallBLW. 

Thus,  prior  to  1958.  the  Federal  gift 
tax  consequences  of  a  disclaimer  was 
largely  dependent  upon  its  effective- 
ness under  local  law— and  although 
there  were  certain  principles  that  were 
common  in  many  of  the  State  laws, 
there  were  also  many  differences.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  basic  rationale  underly- 
ing all  l(x^  law  as  the  perception  that 
a  person  who  had  properly  disclaimed 
was  not  considered  to  have  held  title . 
to  the  property  at  any  time.  Some 
States  had  not  enacted  any  statutory 
provisions  and  their  disclaimer  rules,  if 
any,  had  been  developed  by  the  coiuts. 
Because  of  the  differences  in  l<x»l 
laws,  therefore,  disclaimers  made  in 
identical  situations  in  different  States 
may  not  have  received  the  same  treat- 
ment for  Federal  gift  tax  purposes. 

The  1958  regulations  provided  that 
one  of  the  circtimstances  which  result- 
ed in  the  gift  tax  being  applied  was 
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the  situation  where  the  disclaimer  was 
not  made  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  knowledge  of  the  existence  of 
the  transfer.  Biany  of  the  State  stat- 
utes dealing  with  disclaimers  did  not 
provide  for  a  specific  time  period 
within  which  a  disclaimer  had  to  be 
made  in  order  to  be  effective,  al- 
though a  number  of  States  did  provide 
that  the  disclaimer  had  to  be  with  a 
reasonable  time  after  the  transfer. 
The  language  of  the  regulations  did 
not  immediately  cause  a  problem  be- 
cause a  reasonable  time  after  the 
transfer  was  not  a  new  concept.  How- 
ever, what  the  tax  bar  did  not  know 
was  that  the  IRS  was  about  to  intro- 
duce a  new  concept  by  interpreting 
the  word  transfer  to  mean  that  point 
in  time  when  the  trust  was  created. 

For  many  years,  tax  practitioners 
uniformly  had  been  of  the  view  that 
the  proper  time  to  disclaim  a  remain- 
der interest  in  a  trust  was  after  the 
life  beneficiary  had  died  and  the  inter- 
est became  possessory,  rather  than 
when  the  trust  was  created.  This  was 
because  prior  to  the  time  when  the  in- 
terest became  possessory,  it  was  not 
fixed— the  intended  beneficiary  could 
die  or  the  assets  underlying  the  inter- 
est could  be  completely  consumed. 
However,  the  IRS  took  the  opposite 
view  and,  using  the  language  of  its 
1958  regulations,  interpreted  transfer 
to  mean  the  date  of  creation  rather 
than  the  date  on  which  the  interest 
became  possessory. 

As  a  result  of  the  controversy  that 
ensued.  Congress,  at  the  urging  of  the 
estate  and  trust  bars,  acted  to  end  the 
controversy  and  establish  definitive 
rules  for  the  determination  of  an  ef- 
fective disclaimer.  Section  2518  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  was  added  by 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  and  pro- 
vided definitive  rules  relating  to  dis- 
claimers of  interests  created  after 
1976.  If  the  requirements  of  the  provi- 
sion are  satisfied,  a  refusal  to  accept 
the  property  is  to  be  given  effect  for 
Federal  estate  and  gift  tax  purposes 
even  if  the  applicable  local  law  does 
not  technically  characterize  the  refus- 
al as  a  disclaimer. 

If  a  qualified  disclaimer  is  made,  the 
Federal  estate,  gift,  and  generation 
skipping  transfer  tax  provisions  are  to 
apply  with  respect  to  the  property  in- 
terest disclaimed  as  if  the  interest  has 
never  been  transferred  to  the  person 
piaJring  the  disclaimer,  and  thus,  a 
person  making  a  qualified  disclaimer  is 
not  to  be  treated  as  having  made  a  gift 
to  the  person  to  whom  the  Interest 
passes  by  reason  for  the  disclaimer. 

Under  section  2518,  a  qualified  dis- 
claimer is  an  irrevocable  and  unquali- 
fied refusal  to  accept  an  interest  in 
property  that  satislfles  four  condi- 
tions. 

First,  the  refusal  must  be  in  writing. 

Second,  the  written  refusal  must  be 
received  by  the  transferor  of  the  inter- 
est, his  legal  representative,  or  the 


holder  of  the  legal  title  to  the  proper- 
ty not  later  than  90  days  after  the  day 
on  which  the  transfer  creating  the  in- 
terest is  made.  However,  if  later,  the 
period  for  making  a  disclaimer  is  not 
to  oxplre  in  any  case  until  9  months 
after  the  day  on  which  the  person 
making  the  disclaimer  has  attained 
age  21. 

Third,  the  person  must  not  have  ac- 
cepted the  interest  or  any  of  its  bene- 
fits before  making  the  disclaimer. 

Fourth,  the  interest  must  pass  to  a 
person  other  than  the  person  making 
the  disclaimer  as  a  result  of  the  refus- 
al to  accept  the  property. 

Section  2518  resolved  the  dispute  in 
favor  of  the  IRS  and  for  the  first  time 
codified  the  requirement  that  a  quali- 
fied disclaimer  for  gift  tax  purposes 
had  to  be  made  with  In  a  reasonable 
time  of  the  creation  of  the  interest. 

However,  section  2518  by  its  express 
terms  applies  only  to  the  disclaimer  of 
property  interests  created  after  De- 
cember 31,  1976.  Section  2518  did  not 
change  prior  law  as  to  the  disclaimer 
of  proi>erty  interests  created  prior  to 
January  1, 1977. 

Nevertheless,  the  IRS  position  that 
a  remainder  interest  in  a  trust  must  be 
disclaimed  with  a  reasonable  time 
after  the  creation  of  the  trust  even 
though  the  trusts  were  created  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  section  2518  has 
prevailed.  The  result  is  that  holders  of 
remainder  interests  in  trusts  created 
prior  to  January  1,  1977,  were  and  are 
now  forever  preempted  from  making 
effective  disclaimers.  Curiously,  sec- 
tion 2518  gives  the  holders  of  remain- 
der interests  created  after  January  1, 
1977— those  created  with  the  full 
knowledge  of  the  new  law— a  9-month 
period  in  which  to  disclaim.  It  could 
not  have  been  the  intent  of  Congress 
to  grant  a  9-month  period  to  disclaim 
to  those  interests  created  after  the  law 
was  known  and  at  the  same  time  to 
deny  to  those  trusts  already  in  exist- 
ence the  right  to  conform  to  the  new 
standards  when  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  trust  had  not  received  any  benefit 
from  the  trust. 

The  inequity  of  the  current  situa- 
tion is  most  obvious  with  regard  to 
those  interests  created  prior  to  the 
publication  of  the  IRS  regulations  in 
1958  and  who  comply  with  the  intent 
of  section  2518. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  that 
Is  being  introduced  today  is  to  correct 
this  inequity  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  us  in  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion.* 

By  Mr.  DANPORTH  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  WncKKR.  Mr.  Chiles, 
Mr.  Nxnnf.  Mr.  DnitxirBKRGER, 
Mr.  Sarbahxs.  Mr.  MATrmcLY. 
and  Mr.  Httdolestoh): 
S.   1181.  A  bill  enUtled  the  "Con- 
struction   Contract    Payment    Proce- 
dures Act  of  1983";  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 


oomnxTcnoH  cohtkact  PATmm 
pRocDiTan  ACT  OP  1  (as 
•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  "Construc- 
tion Contract  Payment  Procedures  Act 
of  1983,"  a  bill  designed  to  bring  about 
needed  improvements,  and  to  inject 
some  basic  commonsense,  into  the 
Qovemment's  current  practices  re- 
garding retalnage  on  its  construction 
contracts.  It  is  essentially  identical  to 
S.  1782,  which  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  the  closing  days  of  the  97th 
Congress.  I  am  pleased  to  be  Joined  in 
this  legislation  by  my  colleague  from 
Connecticut.  Senator  Weickkr,  who 
sponsored  S.  1782,  and  by  Senators 
Chiles,     Ntthh,     Dureitbergxr.     Sar- 

BAHES.  MATTtNGLT,  and  HUDDLESTON. 

Retalnage  is  a  contract  management 
practice  which  results  in  the  Govern- 
ment withholding,  or  retaining,  a  per- 
centage of  the  "progress  payments" 
due  to  a  contractor  at  various  stages  in 
the  performance  of  a  construction 
contract.  These  retained  amounts, 
which  under  current  regulations  can 
be  as  high  as  10  percent  of  the  total 
contract  price,  are  generally  not  re- 
leased to  the  contractor  until  after 
final  payment. 

Proponents  of  retalnage  say  that  it 
is  a  longstanding  and  effective  con- 
tract management  practice  that  helps 
insiire  that  the  contractor  will  com- 
plete the  Job  on  time  and  in  full  con- 
formity with  the  specifications  and 
other  terms  of  the  contract.  Tet. 
during  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Federal  Elxpenditures,  Re- 
search, and  Rules,  which  I  chaired, 
two  basic  findings  became  apparent. 

First,  as  currently  practiced  by 
almost  aU  Federal  agencies,  retalnage 
could  not  possibly  be  an  effective  tool 
for  encouraging  good  contractor  per- 
formance. The  practice  belies  the 
claim,  because  all  contracting  officers 
take  retalnage,  regardless  of  the  con- 
tractor's actual  performance.  Despite 
regulatory  authority  to  reduce  or  even 
waive  retalnage  if  contractor  perform- 
ance warrants,  contracting  officers 
generally  find  it  easier  to  merely 
deduct  the  retalnage,  and  not  be  both- 
ered in  maldng  judgments.  Retalnage 
Is  clearly  the  norm  and  few  contract- 
ing officers  are  willing  to  buck  the 
tide. 

Second,  witness  after  witness  before 
the  subcommittee  recounted  the  eco- 
nomic hardships  which  retalnage 
works  on  contractors,  especially  small 
contractors.  Basically,  retalnage  re- 
duces cash  flow,  forcing  many  contrac- 
tors to  borrow  to  meet  payrolls,  to  pay 
suppliers,  to  stay  on  the  Job.  In  some 
instances,  the  contractor  may  not  be 
able  to  borrow  adequate  funds  to  cover 
the  retained  amounts:  this  adversely 
affects  his  ability  to  perform— the  very 
opposite  of  the  claimed  purpose  of  re- 
talnage, which  is  to  foster  timely  and 
complete  contract  performance.  In  all 
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cases,  borrowing  to  cover  retained 
amounts  costs  money.  Contractors 
faced  with  the  Government's  prevail- 
ing retalnage  practice  told  the  sub- 
committee that  they  must  increase 
their  bid  price  to  cover  the  anticipated 
cost  of  borrowing;  thus,  the  Govern- 
ment pays  hard  cash  for  its  inflexible 
retalnage  practice. 

In  order  to  remedy  these  liabilities 
in  the  Government's  current  practice, 
the  "Construction  Contract  Pajmunt 
Procedures  Act"  would  seek  to  woiit  a 
fundamental  shift  in  emphasis.  Under 
the  legislation  which  I  am  proposing, 
the  rule  would  be  that  progress  pay- 
ments otherwise  due  to  a  contractor 
must  be  paid  in  full,  unless  the  con- 
tracting officer  made  a  finding  of  un- 
timely or  unsatisfactory  contractor 
performance.  This  bill  would  establish 
a  true  performance-based  standard 
that  requires  a  contracting  officer  to 
make  a  Judgment  about  retalnage.  Just 
as  he  makes  a  Judgment  concerning 
payment  of  the  underlying  progress 
payment.  Basically,  only  poor  per- 
formers would  be  subjected  to  retaln- 
age. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  to  its 
credit,  has  recently  adopted  such  a  re- 
talnage policy  through  administrative 
action.  Dining  the  hearings,  DOD's 
witness  testified  that  the  new  policy 
seemed  to  be  working,  and  the  Depart- 
ment was  anticipattoig  both  actual 
dollar  savings  and  better  relations 
with  its  contractors.  In  answer  to  a 
question,  he  acknowledged  that  with 
respect  to  the  techniques  of  construc- 
tion contract  administration  the  de- 
mands of  DOD  contracts  were  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  of  the  civilian 
agencies. 

Such  a  flexible,  performance-based 
approach,  emphasizing  the  profession- 
al Judgment  of  the  contracting  officer, 
is  certainly  in  keeping  with  the  admin- 
istration's efforts  to  improve  the  Fed- 
eral procurement  system.  It  converts 
to  practice  some  of  the  prescriptions 
of  the  administration's  proposal  for  a 
uniform  Federal  procurement  system, 
and  the  broad  implementation  offered 
through  Executive  Order  12352. 

Finally,  the  legislation  is  designed  to 
address  a  problem  upon  which  all  sides 
seem  to  agree:  the  very  long  delasn  be- 
tween the  date  the  Government  ac- 
cepts the  construction  project  from 
the  contractor  and  the  date  when  any 
retained  amounts  are  released.  Wit- 
nesses testified  that  delays  of  between 
J  6  and  12  months  were  not  uncomihon. 
To  remedy  this  problem,  the  proposed 
legislation  explicitly  makes  retained 
amoimts  subject  to  the  Prompt  Pay- 
ment Act,  once  the  Government  has 
accepted  the  construction  project. 

Diulng  the  97th  Congress,  the  ad- 
ministration opposed  S.  1782.  on  the 
grounds  that  the  matter  was  best  left 
to  an  administrative  resolution. 
Diu-ing  the  hearings.  I  challenged  the 
administration's    witness    to    fashion 


such  an  administrative  remedy  that 
fully  addressed  the  problems  identi- 
fied. On  November  16,  1982,  follon^lng 
Senate  passage  of  S.  1782,  the  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  issued 
for  comment  a  proposed  policy  letter 
that  would  have  established  a  Govern- 
ment-wide policy  on  retalnage.  Numer- 
ous public  comments  were  received 
and  substantial  redrafting  was  done  in 
response  to  those  comments.  The  pro- 
pmed  text  of  a  final  policy  letter,  enti- 
tled "Withholding  of  Funds  From 
Construction  Contract  Progress  Pay- 
ments," was  prepared  for  wproval  and 
issuance.  Mr.  President,  that  was  on 
January  17.  1983.  Since  then,  nothing 
has  come  from  the  people  In  OMB 
who  think  we  should  not  get  Involved 
In  this  retalnage  question. 

My  response,  and  that  of  the  cospon- 
sors  of  this  bill,  is  simply  this:  The 
problem  is  stiU  there  and  we  have  a  so- 
lution. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  the 
"Construotibn  Contract  Payment  Pro- 
cedures Act"  prompt  and  favorable 
consideration,  so  that  the  problem  of 
the  Government's  current  retalnage 
practice  can  be  turned  around  for  the 
benefit  of  both  the  Government  and 
Its  contractors. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

&1181 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
Repre$entativea  cf  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congresa  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Construction  Con- 
tract Payment  Procedures  Act  of  1983". 

PIHDIMOS 

Sac.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  present  practice  of  retaining  a  por- 
tion of  progress  payments  otherwise  due  to 
contractors  performing  satisfactory  work  on 
Federal  construction  projects  places  an  un- 
necessary and  unfair  financial  burden  on 
such  contractors,  adversely  affecting  their 
financial  position  by  restricting  cash  flow 
and  often  requiring  otherwise  unnecessary 
borrowing; 

(2)  the  highly  adverse  effects  of  unneces- 
sary retalnage  fall  most  heavily  on  small 
construction  firms,  restricting  entry  of  such 
firms  into  the  Federal  procurement  market- 
place as  either  prime  contractors  or  subcon- 
tractors and,  thereby,  reducing  competition; 

(3)  the  current  retalnage  practice,  inad- 
equately related  to  the  contractor's  per- 
formance, represents  an  unnecessary 
burden  on  the  Federal  procurement  process; 

(4)  other  existing  requirements  currently 
applicable  to  Federal  construction  contracts 
provide  the  Government  with  adequate  pro- 
tection against  the  default  of  a  contractor, 

(5)  the  discretion  accorded  the  contracting 
officer  to  withhold  a  portion  of  progress 
payments  otherwise  due  the  contractor 
upon  tn^ktng  a  finding  of  untimely  or  other- 
wise unsatisfactory  performance  provides 
adequate  protection  to  the  Government's  in- 
terest; and 

(6)  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  retaln- 
age under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  will 
result  in  cost  savings  to  the  taxpayer  and 


improved  relations  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  contractors. 

PKooKsss  PATMorr  piocxmnxB 

Sk.  3.  Section  305  of  the  Federal  Proper- 
ty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(41  U.S.C.  2SS)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Whenever  an  executive  agency  electa 
to  make  progress  payments  under  a  con- 
struction contract  pursuant  to  subsection 
(aXl>— 

"(1)  such  progress  payments  shall  be 
made  monthly,  or  at  such  more  frequent  in- 
terval as  is  stipulated  in  the  contract: 

"(2)  each  such  progress  payment  shall  be 
made  in  full  to  the  contractor  without  re- 
tention of  any  portion  of  the  progress  pay- 
ment due  unless  the  contracting  officer 
finds  and  determines  that  the  contractor  is 
not  making  timely  or  otherwise  satisfactory 
progress  toward  the  completion  of  the  con- 
tract in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions: 

"(3)  if  a  contracting  officer  unilaterally 
finds  and  determines  that  a  contractor  is 
not  making  timely  or  otherwise  satisfactory 
progress,  the  contracting  officer  may  retain 
from  each  of  one  or  more  progress  pay- 
ments due  such  amount,  not  exceeding  10 
per  centum  of  such  progress  payment,  as  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  Government's  in- 
terest in  timely  and  satisfactory  perform- 
ance of  the  contract: 

"(4)  amounts  retained  under  clause  (3) 
may  be  released  whenever  the  contracting 
officer  finds  that  the  contractor  is  wi»nng 
satisfactory  progress;  and 

"(5)  upon  the  executive  agency's  final  ac- 
ceptance of  the  work  under  the  construction 
contract,  any  amount  still  retained  under 
clause  (3)  shall  be  promptly  paid  the  con- 
tractor in  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  contract  and  shall  l>e  sub- 
ject to  chapter  39  of  tiUe  31,  United  States 
Code.". 

ooHsraocnoR  subcortkact  patmsht 
paocEDtntKS 
8k.  4.  To  obtain  fully  the  intended  bene- 
fits of  this  Act,  prime  contractors  are  urged 
to  make  provision  in  their  agreements  with 
their  subcontractors  and  material  suppliers 
for  the  prompt  payment  in  full  of  any  prog- 
ress payments  otherwise  due,  without  re- 
talnage of  any  part  thereof,  unless  the 
prime  contractor  finds  that  the  perform- 
ance of  the  subcontractor  or  material  sup- 
plier is  untlmtely  or  otherwise  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
its  agreement  with  the  prime  contractor. 
Similarly,  such  subcontractors  and  subcon- 
tractors below  the  first  tier  of  subcontrac- 
tors are  urged  to  make  provision  In  agree- 
ments with  their  subcontractors  and  materi- 
al suppliers  to  accord  the  same  fair  treat- 
ment concerning  prompt  payment  in  full  of 
any  progress  payments  otherwise  due  to 
their  subcontractors  or  material  suppliers  in 
accordance  with  the  same  standard. 

RSGULATIOira 

Sec.  S.  Regulations  to  implement  this  Act 
and  the  amendment  made  by  this  Act.  in- 
cluding regulations  specifying  contract  pro- 
visions, shall  be  issued  and  become  effective 
within  130  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  Join  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  Danporth,  in  reintro- 
ducing the  Construction  Contract  Pay- 
ments Procedure  Act,  a  bill  to  elimi- 
nate the  Federal  practice  of  retalnage 
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under  certain  circumstances.  This  bill 
l8  virtually  Identical  to  S.  1782,  which 
pasted  the  Senate  by  unanimous  con- 
sent on  October  1. 1982. 

I  believe  this  to  be  fair  and  equitable 
legislation,  which  will  do  much  to  Im- 
prove the  cash  flow  position  of  many 
small  construction  contractors.  It  con- 
ditions Federal  retalnage  practices  on 
the  timely  and  satisfactory  perform- 
ance of  a  contractor,  rather  than  auto- 
matically pemdUng  Federal  contrac- 
tors by  withholding  up  to  10  percent 
of  their  progress  pajrments.  At  the 
same  time,  the  bill  adequately  protects 
the  Government  by  allowing  a  con- 
tracting officer  to  impose  retalnage  re- 
quirements on  any  contractor  who  is 
behind  schedule  or  performing  work  in 
an  tinsatlsf actory  manner. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  impact  of  retalnage  on  small 
business  construction  firms  is  stagger- 
ing. According  to  an  industry  study, 
small  contractors  must  cover  an  aver- 
age of  $200,000  annually  in  outstand- 
ing retainages.  By  slowing  the  flow  of 
money  to  those  performing  the  work, 
retalnage  often  delajrs  construction 
and  drives  up  costs  due  to  inflation. 

Contractors  and  subcontractors  are 
often  forced  to  a  situation  to  borrow 
money  Just  to  cover  outstanding  re- 
tainages and  mwlpt-atn  an  adequate 
cash  flow.  The  cost  is  then  factored 
into  their  bids  and  passed  along  to  the 
end  user.  And,  as  we  all  know,  on  Gov- 
ernment Jobs  the  end  user  is  the 
American  taxpayer. 

In  addition  to  saving  the  Govern- 
ment money.  I  believe  this  bill  will 
give  an  additional  boost  to  our  eco- 
nomic recovery.  By  eliminating  retaln- 
age. we  will  make  more  capital  avail- 
able to  small  contractors  for  business 
expansion  and  job  creation,  stimuli 
that  are  still  badly  needed  in  the  con- 
struction industry. 

As  I  indicated  during  floor  debate 
last  year,  this  bill  strikes  a  good  bal- 
ance on  the  issue  of  whether  or  not 
the  legislation  should  be  extended  to 
subcontractors.  The  advisory  of  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  bill  should  encourage 
prime  contractors  to  treat  their  sub- 
contractors in  the  same  way  that  they 
will  be  treated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Although  this  language  is  not 
mandatory,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
prime  contractors  will  routinely  elimi- 
nate retalnage  if  a  subcontractor  Is 
performing  on  time  and  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  reason  to  per- 
petuate a  practice  that  cuts  down  on 
the  capital  available  for  small  business 
expansion  and  costs  the  Government 
more  in  the  long  run.  I  urge  expedi- 
tious consideration  of  the  Construc- 
tion Contract  Payments  Procedures 
Act.* 

•  Mr.  MATTINGLT.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  Construc- 
tion Contract  Payment  Procedures  Act 
of  1983.  As  a  coeponsor  of  the  legisla- 


tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  in  seeking  the  measiure's  passage. 

The  Federal  Government's  retalnage 
of  progress  payments  to  small  busi- 
nesses has  had  an  unfavorable  impact. 
It  has  not  worked  as  an  incentive  for 
contractors  to  complete  Federal  work 
in  a  timely  fashion.  Instead,  many  be- 
lieve it  has  worked  against  its  original 
purpose.  In  addition,  and  perhaps 
most  importantly,  it  has  caused  signif- 
icant cash  flow  problems  for  small 
businesses  which  are  involved  in  Gov- 
ernment contracts. 

It  was  never  the  intention  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  create  finan- 
cial hardships  for  small  businesses 
with  whom  it  does  business,  particu- 
larly the  already  financiaUy  plagued 
construction  industry.  Last  year,  I  co- 
sponsored  the  so-called  Prompt  Pay- 
ments Act,  now  Public  Law  97-177, 
which  ended  the  Government's  prac- 
tice of  neglecting  to  pay  businesses 
who  dealt  with  the  Government  and 
inctirring  no  interest  costs  for  such 
delay.  The  Construction  Contract  Pay- 
ment Procedures  Act  is  similar  in  pur- 
pose. It  represents  an  effort  to  rectify 
the  Federal  Government's  method  of 
dealing  with  businesses  involved  with 
Government  contracts  and  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  correcting  Federal  re- 
talnage procedures.  Congress  should 
move  rapidly  to  accept  this  legislation 
because  of  the  positive  and  dramatic 
impact  its  enactment  will  have  on 
small  business,  especially  contractors. 

The  most  persuasive  argument  in 
support  of  the  bill  is  that  it  will  save 
money  for  the  American  taxpayer.  As 
testimony  presented  at  hearings  on 
the  retalnage  Issue  last  year  revealed, 
the  effect  of  retalnage  has  been  to  in- 
flate the  construction  costs  of  Federal 
projects.  Retalnage  is,  in  effect,  a  type 
of  "withholding  tax"  whose  true  cost 
is  borne  by  the  average  taxpayer  and 
not  the  organization  the  Government 
claims  to  be  taxing.  There  is  no  logical 
reason  that  the  taxpayer  should  have 
to  carry  this  load.  As  outlined  in  the 
bill,  there  are  other,  more  reasonable 
methods  to  assure  satisfactory  per- 
formance from  a  contractor  on  a  Fed- 
eral project.  These  should  be  em- 
ployed. 

Again.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  in  cosponsoring 
this  legislation  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it.« 
•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Senator  Wkicker,  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  and  others  in  again 
introducing  the  Construction  Contract 
Payment  Procedure  Act.  This  proposal 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  retalnage 
legislation. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  is  identical  to  the  bill  which  the 
Senate  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, on  which  I  also  serve,  reported 
and  which  the  Senate  passed  last  Oc- 
tober. It  is  unfortunate  that  this  bill 


was  not  enacted  in  the  last  Congress. 
It  should  be  enacted  quickly  in  this 
session* 

The  bill  provides  that  where  an 
agency  determines  that  prog^-ess  pay- 
ments will  be  made  against  perform- 
ance on  a  contract,  an  agency  may  not 
withhold— that  is.  retain— any  portion 
of  the  progress  payment  if  the  con- 
tractor Is  perfonning  satisfactorily  on 
that  contract. 

In  many  cases,  retalnage  provides 
duplicative  protection  with  bonding 
for  the  Government,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  small  business  contractor.  In  ad- 
dition, the  cost  to  the  firm  of  not 
being  able  to  receive  the  funds  for 
work  which  it  is  required  to  pay  for  in 
advance  often  can  put  a  significant 
strain  on  the  financial  capabilities  of 
companies  and  reduce  the  interest  and 
desire  to  contract  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  President,  agencies  are  taking 
unilateral  administrative  action  to 
minimize  this  practice  in  operation.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  that  would  eliminate  the  prac- 
tice in  law.« 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 

S.  1182.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

SEHTEHCniG  RKTOIUI 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  at  the  request  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  a  bill  on  sentencing  reform  rec- 
ommended by  the  Judicial  Conference 
Committee  on  the  Administration  of 
the  Probation  system  and  approved  by 
the  Conference  on  March  16,  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress.  The  pro- 
posal would  provide  for  sentences  im- 
posed under  guidelines  established  by 
a  committee  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence; sentence  review  in  the  court  of 
appeals  in  conjunction  with  the  review 
of  conviction;  and  parole  decisions 
based  solely  on  postsentencing  occur- 
rences. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  express  our 
thanks  to  Judge  Gerald  Tjoflat,  chair- 
man of  the  Judicial  Conference  Proba- 
tion Committee,  for  the  extended 
effort  he  and  his  committee  have 
made  to  formulate  and  provide  the 
views  of  the  Judicial  Conference  on 
sentencing  proposals  under  consider- 
ation by  the  Congress.  I  anticipate 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
will  begin  hearings  in  the  near  future 
on  the  various  sentencing  proposals.  It 
is  important  that  we  have  the  bill 
from  the  Judicial  Conference  and  its 
accompanying  report  before  us  when 
these  matters  are  under  consideration. 
We  look  forward  to  working  with 
Judge  Tjoflat  on  this  important  sub- 
ject, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD  at  this  point,  to  be  followed  by 


pertinent  excerpts  from  the  Probation 
Committee  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoKo  as  follows: 

8.11S3 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
IUpraent4itix)eM  of  the  United  Statet  in  Con- 
greu  auembUd,  That  thla  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Sentendng  Reform  Act  of  1983". 

Sac.  2.  (a)  chapter  227  of  Utle  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections  at  the  end  thereof: 
"8  3581.  Standards  for  lenteiiciiig 

"(a)  In  imposing  sentence  for  any  criminal 
offense,  the  court  shall  impose  a  sentence 
that  accords  with  the  applicable  sentencing 
guideline  prescribed  under  chapter  236  of 
this  title  unless  the  court  finds,  on  the  basis 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  of- 
fense or  information  about  the  particular 
defendant,  that  the  purposes  of  sentencing 
set  forth  In  section  3802(a)  of  this  UUe 
would  best  lie  served  by  departing  from  such 
guideline. 

"(b)  In  the  absence  of  an  applicable  sen- 
tencing guideline,  the  court  shall  impose  an 
appropriate  sentence,  having  due  regard  for 
Its  relationship  to  sentences  prescribed  by 
guidelines  applicable  to  similar  offenses  and 
offenders  and  the  purposes  of  sentencing 
set  forth  in  secUon  3802(a)  of  this  UUe. 
"S  3S82.  Sentencing  proccdarc* 

"(a)  When  imposing  sentence,  the  court 
shall,  on  the  record,  orally  or  in  writing— 

"(1)  make  such  findings  and  conclusions 
as  are  necessary  to  determine  the  applicable 
sentencing  guideline; 

"(2)  specify  the  applicable  sentencing 
guideline: 

"(3)  make  such  other  findings  as  are  nec- 
essary to  determine  any  material  fact:  and 

"(4)  state  the  specific  reasons  for  imposi- 
tion of  the  particular  sentence. 

"(b)  Before  Imposing  sentence,  the  court 
shall  hold  a  sentencing  hearing  for  the  pur- 
poses of— 

"(1)  receiving  information  necessary  to 
make  the  findings  required  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section; 

"(2)  affording  the  defendant  and  counsel 
the  opportunity  to  address  the  court;  and 

"(3)  otherwise  assisting  the  court  in  the 
sentencing  decision. 

"(c)  The  report  of  a  presentence  investiga- 
Uon  conducted  pursuant  to  rule  32  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  shall 
be  disclosed,  in  accordance  with  rule  32,  a 
reasonable  time  before  the  sentencing  hear- 
ing. 

"(d)  The  sentencing  hearing— 

"(1)  shall  be  recorded;  and 

"(2)  shall  not  be  governed  by  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Evidence  except  as  may  be  specifi- 
cally provided  therein. 

"(e)  If  a  defendant  Is  to  be  resentenced 
with  reference  to  an  amended  guideline  pur- 
suant to  a  determination  of  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States  under  sec- 
tion 3801(d)  of  this  title,  the  court  shall  con- 
sider only  the  effect  of  the  guideline  amend- 
ment on  the  sentence  previously  imposed, 
and  shall  not  set  aside  findings  of  fact  previ- 
ously made,  unless  the  court  determines 
that  the  interests  of  justice  require  other- 
wise. The  court,  in  its  discretion,  may  hold  a 
new  sentencing  hearing,  with  or  without  the 
personal  presence  of  the  defendant.  The 
new  sentence  shall  not  be  less  favorable  to 
the  defendant  than  the  original  sentence 
and  shall  be  entered  as  an  amendment  to  or 
r^firmaUon  of  the  original  judgment  in 


accordance  with  rule  32(b)(1),  Federal  Rides 
of  Criminal  Procedure.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  227  of  UUe  18.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  followinr 
"3581.  Standards  for  sentencing. 
"3582.  Sentencing  procedures.". 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  3576  of  UUe  18,  United 
States  Code,  Is  repealed. 

(b)  Chapter  235  of  tiUe  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  secUons: 
"93742.  AppelUte  reriew  of  lentencei 

"(a)  Either  the  United  States  or  the  de- 
fendant may  appeal  to  a  court  of  appeals 
from  a  final  Judgment  in  a  criminal  case  on 
the  ground  that  the  sentence  contained 
therein— 

"(1)  was  Imposed  as  a  result  of  an  incor- 
rect application  of  the  sentencing  guidelines 
prescribed  by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  section  3801  of 
this  UUe; 

"(2)  was  imposed  in  violaUon  of  the  proce- 
dures prescribed  In  section  3582  of  this  tiUe; 
or 

"(3)  was  otherwise  imposed  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section,  the  defendant  may  appeal  to 
a  court  of  appeals  from  a  final  Judgment  In 
a  criminal  case  on  the  ground  that  the  sen- 
tence Is  more  severe  than  the  most  severe 
sentence  specified  in  the  applicable  sentenc- 
ing guideline,  or  that  there  is  no  applicable 
sentencing  guideline,  and  the  sentence  is 
plainly  Inappropriate. 

"(c)  The  defendant  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
review  of  a  sentence  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  if  such  sentence  has  been  im- 
posed pursuant  to  a  plea  agreement  accept- 
ed by  the  court  under  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  and— 

"(1)  Is  not  greater  than  the  sentence  that 
the  attorney  for  the  Government  recom- 
mended or  agreed  not  to  oppose:  or 

"(2)  Is  agreed  to  be  the  attorney  for  the 
Govermnent  and  the  defendant. 

"(d)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section,  the  United  States  may 
appeal  to  a  court  of  appeals  from  a  final 
judgment  in  a  criminal  case  on  the  ground 
that  the  sentence  |s  less  severe  than  the 
least  severe  sentence  specified  in  the  appli- 
cable sentencing  guideline,  or  that  there  Is 
no  applicable  sentencing  guideline,  and  the 
sentence  Is  plainly  inappropriate. 

"(e)  The  United  States  shall  not  be  enti- 
tied  to  review  of  a  sentence  under  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  this  section  if  such  sentence  has 
been  imposed  pursuant  to  a  plea  agreement 
accepted  by  the  court  under  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  and— 

"(1)  Is  no  less  severe  than  the  sentence 
that  the  attorney  for  the  Government  rec- 
ommended or  agreed  not  to  oppose;  or 

"(2)  Is  agreed  to  by  the  attorney  for  the 
Government  and  defendant. 

"(f)  The  United  States  shaU  not  take  an 
appeal  under  this  section  unless  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  the  Solicitor  (General  per- 
sonally approves  the  filing  of  a  notice  of 
appeaL 
"93743.  Procecurc  for  Appellate  review  of  sen- 


"(a)  An  appeal  In  which  review  of  a  sen- 
tence is  sought  shall  be  commenced  as  pro- 
vided in  the  Federal  Rules  of  Appellate  Pro- 
cedure. 

"(b)  A  party  may  not  seek  review  of  a  sen- 
tence on  any  groimd  that  was  not  specifical- 


ly raised  In  a  motion  for  reconsideration 
fUed  with  the  court  pursuant  to  rule 
32(bXl),  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
cure. 

"(c)  The  record  on  appeal  in  a  criminal 
caae  in  which  review  of  the  sentence  Is 
sought  shall  include  any  presentence  report 
submitted  to  the  court.  The  presentence 
report  shall  beicept  under  seat 

"(dKl)  If  the  court  of  appeals  reverses  a 
district  court  Judgment  on  the  basis  of  the 
sentence,  the  court  of  appeals  may.  In  an 
appropriate  caae,  resentence  the  defendant, 
or  may  remand  the  case  to  the  trial  court 
for  resentencing. 

"(2)  The  coiut  of  appeals  shaU  not  set 
aside  findings  of  fact  of  the  trial  court 
unless  they  are  clearly  erroneous,  and  shall 
give  due  regard  to  the  opportunity  of  the 
trial  court  to  Judge  the  credibility  of  the 
witnesses  and  observe  the  defendant. 

"(3)  The  court  of  appeals  shall  state  In 
writing  the  reasons  for  any  resentencing  or 
remand  for  resentencing  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
section  3742.  a  term  of  probation  shall  be 
considered  a  sentence.  Objections  to  the 
grant  of  probation  or  to  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions thereof  may  be  raised  in  an  appeal 
from  the  Judgment  in  which  probation  Is 
granted.  If  a  sentence  to  Imprisonment  or  a 
fine  has  been  imposed  and  its  execution  sus- 
pended pursuant  to  18  U.S.C.  3651.  objec- 
tions to  the  portion  of  the  sentence  whose 
execution  Is  suspended  may  t>e  raised  in  an 
appeal  from  a  Judgment  revoking  proba- 
tion.". 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  227  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item 
relating  to  section  3576  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"3576.  Repealed.". 

(d)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  235  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f ollowinr- 

"3742.  Appellate  review  of  sentences. 
"3743.   Procedure  for  appellate  review  of 
sentences.". 
Skc.  4.  TiUe  18,  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  chap- 
ter after  chapter  235: 

"CHAPTER  236— SENTENCHNO 
GUIDELINES 

"Sec. 

"3801.  Sentencing  guidelines. 

"3802.  Content  of  sentencing  guidelines. 

"3803.  Committee  on  Sentencing  Guidelines. 

"3804.  Membership  and  organization  of 
Committee  on  Sentencing 
Guidelines. 

"3805.  Hearings  by  Committee  on  Sentenc- 
ing Guidelines. 

"3806.  Cooperation  of  Federal  agencies. 

"3807.  Acceptance  of  uncompensated  serv- 
ices. 

"S  3801.  Sentencing  guidelines 

"(a)  For  the  purposes  of— 

"(A)  promoting  fairness  and  certainty  In 
sentencing; 

"(B)  Eliminating  unwarranted  disparity  In 
sentencing;  and 

"(C)  Improving  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice; 

the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  shall  prescribe  sentencing  guidelines 
for  Federal  courts  to  use  in  determining  the 
appropriate  sentence  for  one  convicted  of  a 
criminal  offense. 
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"(2)  Such  aentendng  guldeUnes  ahall— 

"(A)  be  flubmltted  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  May  1  of  the  year  in  which  the 
guldeUnea  are  to  take  effect; 

"(B)  take  effect  180  days  after  the  date  of 
such  submission,  unless  the  Congress  other- 
wise provides  by  law;  and 

"(C)  in  the  case  of  the  initial  guidelines, 
be  oomidete  and  simultaneously  submitted 
to  the  Congress. 

"(3)  If  the  Judicial  Conference  finds  that 
the  avotdanoe  of  delay  in  the  effective  date 
of  a  particular  guideline  (other  than  the  ini- 
tial guidelines)  is  necessary  to  prevent  injus- 
tice, it  may  prescribe  an  effective  date  for 
such  guideline  without  regard  to  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (2)  (A)  and  (B)  of 
this  subsection.  In  that  event,  the  Judicial 
Conference  shall  transmit  the  guideline  to 
the  Congress  forthwith,  together  with  a 
statonent  of  the  reasons  for  its  action  in 
prescribing  an  effective  date. 

"(b)  Any  saitendng  guideline  submitted 
by  the  Judicial  Conference  shall  be  accom- 
panied by  a  statement  of  the  expected 
impact  of  such  guideline  on  Federal  prisons. 
courts,  and  expenditures.  In  preparing  such 
an  impact  statement,  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence shall  seek  information  and  advice  from 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts,  the  Federal  Judicial  Center, 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  the  United  States 
Parole  Commission,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
the  Advisory  Corrections  Council,  and  other 
relevant  Federal  agencies. 

"(c)  Any  amendment  to  an  existing  sen- 
tendng  guideline  shall  be  prescribed  and 
submitted  and  shall  become  effective  in  the 
manner  set  forth  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b> 
of  this  section. 

"(d)  If  an  amendment  to  an  existing  sen- 
tencing guideline  will  make  the  guideline 
more  favorable  to  any  class  of  offenders,  the 
Judicial  Conference  shall  include  as  part  of 
the  amendment  a  determination  whether 
some  or  all  members  of  such  class,  sen- 
tenced before  the  effective  date  of  such 
amendment  and  still  serving  their  sentences 
on  such  date,  shall  be  resentenced  with  ref- 
erence to  the  amended  guidelines,  as  provid- 
ed in  secUon  3Ml(a)  of  this  tiUe.  by  the 
courts  that  imposed  the  original  sentences. 

■V  SMS.  Coateat  oT  Matenctag  gwlMiaca 

"(a)  The  sentencing  guidelines  prescribed 
pursuant  to  this  chapter  shall  be  based  on 
recognition  of  the  need  for  sentences  im- 
posed— 

"(1)  to  ensure  adequate  deterrence  of 
criminal  conduct; 

"(2)  to  protect  the  public  from  further 
crimes  by  convicted  offenders; 

"(3)  to  reflect  the  relative  seriousness  of 
different  offenses,  to  promote  respect  for 
law.  and  to  provide  Just  punishment  for 
criminal  conduct; 

"(4)  to  provide  restitution  to  victims  of  of- 
fenses; and 

"(S)  to  provide  offenders  with  needed  edu- 
cational or  vocational  training,  medical  care, 
and  other  correctional  treatment  in  the 
most  effective  manner. 

"(b)  The  sentencing  guidelines  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  Imposition  of  the  least  severe 
measure  or  measures  necessary  to  achieve 
the  purposes  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

"(c)  The  sentencing  guidelines  shaU— 

"(1)  take  account  of  both  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  offense  and  the  histo- 
ry and  characteristics  of  the  defendant; 

"(3)  includes  provisions  governing  the  des- 
ignation of  a  parole  eligibility  date  in  cases 


in  which  a  term  of  Imprisonment  exceeding 
one  year  is  contemplated; 

"(3)  include  provisions  governing  the  ag- 
gregation of  fines  and  terms  of  imprison- 
ment In  cases  in  which  a  defendant  is  sen- 
tenced at  one  time  for  more  than  one  of- 
fense; and 

"(4)  include  provisions  governing  the  use 
of  sentences  under  chapter  402  of  this  title. 
"(d)  The  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  may,  for  appropriate  offenses, 
prescribe  guidelines  indicating  that  Impris- 
onment would  not  serve  the  purposes  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  without  pro- 
viding further  guidance  as  to  the  sanction  to 
be  imposed. 
■*•  38M.  Coaimittec  on  Sentencing  Guliielinet 

"(a)  There  is  esUblished  within  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States  a  Com- 
mittee on  Sentencing  Ouidelines  which 
shall— 

"(1)  recommend  sentencing  guidelines  to 
the  Judicial  Conference; 

"(2)  recommend  to  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence standards  for  Federal  courts  to  use  In 
determining  whether  to  accept  plea  agree- 
ments that  have  the  effect  of  limiting  the 
court's  authority  to  select  an  appropriate 
sentence: 

"(3)  obtain  and  analyze  on  a  continuing 
basis  (A)  data  on  the  sentences  imposed  by 
Federal  courts  in  criminal  cases,  including 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  of- 
fenses and  the  relevant  history  and  charac- 
teristics of  defendants  in  those  cases,  and 
(B)  Judicial  opinions  of  federal  courts  that 
are  relevant  to  sentencing; 

"(4)  in  carrying  out  its  functions  under 
this  chapter,  seek  the  opinions  and  partici- 
pation of  a  broadly  representative  cross-sec- 
tion of  persons  interested  in  and  concerned 
with  the  operation  of  the  Federal  criminal 
Justice  system,  including  representatives  of 
the  defense  bar,  the  Oovemment.  and  the 
academic  community: 

"(5)  at  least  annually,  make  available  to 
Federal  courts  and  other  Interested  persons 
any  sentencing  guidelines  prescribed  under 
this  chapter  and  relevant  Information  con- 
cerning patterns  and  practices  in  the  sen- 
tencing of  persons  convicted  of  Federal  of- 
fenses: and 

"(6)  not  later  than  May  1  of  each  year, 
report  to  the  Congress  on  its  activities 
under  this  chapter. 

"(b)  The  Committee  on  Sentencing  Guide- 
lines shall— 

"(1)  make  available  to  the  public  any  data, 
opinions,  guidelines,  and  other  Information 
referred  to  in  subsections  (a)  (3).  (4).  (5), 
and  (6)  of  this  section,  except  that  informa- 
tion identifying  specific  individuals  shall  be 
withheld  to  the  extent  provided  in  the  pro- 
cedures prescribed  under  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection; 

"(2)  prescribe  internal  operating  proce- 
dures to  protect  individuals  identified  in  any 
information  system  maintained  by,  or  under 
the  authority  of,  the  Conmilttee  on  Sen- 
tencing Ouidelines,  Including  safegtiards  to 
ensure  that  information  is  accurate,  cur- 
rent, and  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  and 

"(3)  publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  for 
comment,  guidelines  and  standards  pro- 
posed to  be  recommended  to  the  Judicial 
Conference  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (1) 
and  (2)  of  this  section. 
"83804.  Membenkip  and  organiiation  of  Com- 

■Uttcc  on  Sentencing  GaMellnca 

"(a)  The  Committee  on  Sentencing  Guide- 
lines shall  consist  of  seven  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 


United  States,  one  of  whom  shall  be  desig- 
nated chairman.  Four  members  shall  be 
Judges  of  the  United  SUtes  in  regular  active 
service.  Three  members  shall  be  persons 
who  are  not  Judges  or  former  Judges  of  the 
United  SUtes  or  of  any  SUte.  at  least  one 
of  whom  shall  be  a  person  who  is  not  a 
lawyer  and  who  is  qualified  by  academic  or 
practical  experience  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee. 

"(b)  The  membership  of  the  Committee 
shall  reflect— 
"(Da  variety  of  backgrounds:  and 
"(3)  participation  and  interest  in  the  Fed- 
eral criminal  Justice  system. 

"(cKl)  The  term  of  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Sentencing  Guidelines  shall  be  4 
years.  A  member  of  the  Committee  who  is 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  be  appoint- 
ed for  the  remainder  of  the  term  involved. 
No  member  of  the  Committee  shall  serve 
more  than  8  years. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  the  initial  terms  of 
four  of  the  original  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, de^gnated  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence, shall  be  5  years,  and  the  initial  terms 
of  the  remaining  original  members  shall  be 
3  years.  An  original  member  appointed  to  a 
5-year  term  may  serve  on  the  Committee  for 
not  more  than  9  years. 

"(d)  A  member  of  the  Committee  on  Sen- 
tencing Guidelines  may  be  removed  by  the 
Judicial  Conference  for  malfeasance  or 
other  good  cause. 

"(eKl)  A  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Sentencing  Guidelines  who  is  a  full-time  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  United  States  shall 
receive  no  additional  pay  by  reason  of  serv- 
ice on  the  Committee. 

"(2)  A  member  of  the  Committee  who  is 
not  a  full-time  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall  be— 

"(A)  paid  the  daily  equivalent  of  the  maxi- 
mum annual  rate  of  basic  pay  payable  for 
grade  (3S-18  of  the  General  Schediile  under 
section  5332  of  Utle  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
for  each  day  (including  travel-time)  during 
which  such  member  is  engaged  in  the  per- 
formance of  duties  vested  in  the  Committee; 
"(B)  allowed  travel  and  transporUtlon  ex- 
penses in  the  manner  prescribed  In  section 
5703  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  and 

'(C)  deemed  a  special  Government  em- 
ployee' within  the  meaning  of  section  202  of 
this  tiUe. 

"03805.  Hearings  by  Committee  on  Sentencing 

Gukielinea 

"The  Committee  on  Sentencing  Ouide- 
lines may  hold  hearings  and  take  testimony 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  functions 
under  this  chapter. 

**•  380&.  Cooperation  of  Federal  agencies 

"The  Committee  on  Sentencing  Guide- 
lines may  request  services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, facilities,  and  information  from  any 
Federal  agency,  including  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  SUtes  Courts,  the 
Federal  Judicial  Center,  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, and  the  United  SUtes  Parole  Commis- 
sion. Each  Federal  agency  shall  comply  with 
such  requests  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent,  unless  otherwise  prohibited  by  law. 

"9  3807.  Acceptance  of  uncompcMatcd  wtricca 

"The  Committee  on  Sentencing  Ouide- 
lines shall  have  the  authority  to  accept  vol- 
untary and  uncompensated  services,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section  3679 
of  the  Revised  SUtutes  of  the  United  SUtes 
(31  U.S.C.  665(b)).". 

Sac.  5.  (a)  Chapter  309  of  Utle  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  repealed. 


(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  part  m  of 
Utle  18,  United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  chapter  309 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"300.  Repealed.". 

(c)  SecUon  4301  of  UUe  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  para- 
graph (5)  thereof,  "or  deemed  as  If  released 
on  parole  under  secUon  4164  or  section 
4205(f)". 

(d)  SecUon  4303  of  tlUe  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
Uon  (d)  as  subsection  (e)  and  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsectlon: 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  make  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  the  sentences  imposed  on 
offenders  wltliin  ite  JurisdicUon,  and  shall 
report  at  least  annually  to  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  extent  of  disparity  in  the  sen- 
tencing of  such  offenders.". 

(e)  SecUon  4205(a)  of  UUe  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  When  Imposing  a  term  or  terms  of 
imprisoimient  in  excess  of  one  year,  the 
court  shall  designate  in  the  sentence  the 
time  at  which  the  offender  shall  be  eligible 
for  release  on  parole.  An  offender  sentenced 
to  a  term  or  terms  aggregating  one  year  or 
less  shall  not  be  eligible  for  parole.". 

(f)  Subsections  (b).  (f)  and  (h)  of  section 
4205  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  are  re- 
pealed, and  subsecUons  (c),  (d),  (e>,  and  (g) 
are  redesignated  as  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d), 
and  (e>,  respecUvely. 

(g)  The  first  sentence  of  section  4205(e)  of 
tiUe  18,  United  SUtes  Code  (as  redesignated 
by  the  preceding  subsection)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"At  any  time  upon  motion  by  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  the  court  in  which  a  prisoner 
was  sentenced  may  order  the  prisoner  re- 
leased on  parole  without  regard  to  the 
parole  eligibility  date  esUblished  pursuant 
to  subsecUon  (a)  of  this  section.". 

(h)  Section  4206(a)  of  Utle  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  If  an  eligible  prisoner  has  substantial- 
ly observed  the  rules  of  the  InsUtuUon  or  in- 
stitutions to  which  he  has  been  confined, 
such  prisoner  becomes  eligible  for  parole.". 

(i)  Section  4206(d)  of  UUe  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  repealed. 

(J)  Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  4306 
of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  are  redesig- 
nated as  subsections  (c)  and  (d),  respective- 
ly, and  the  following  new  subsection  is 
added: 

"(b)  If  the  Commission  finds  that  a  pris- 
oner is  not  entiUed  to  be  released  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  or  if  a  pris- 
oner has  been  released  on  parole  and  had 
the  parole  revoked,  such  prisoner  shall  be 
released  at  a  time  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  guidelines  promulgated 
by  the  Commission  pursuant  to  secUon 
4303(a)(1)  of  this  UUe.". 

(k)  Section  4206(d)  of  UUe  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  as  redesignated  by  the  preced- 
ing subsection,  is  amended  by  striking  "sub- 
secUon (a)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (b)". 

(1)  Section  4206  of  UUe  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(e)  If  the  release  date  determined  under 
this  section  falls  on  a  Saturday,  a  Sunday, 
or  on  a  Monday  that  is  a  legal  holiday  at 
the  place  of  confinement,  the  prisoner  may 
be  released  at  the  discretion  of  the  warden 
or  ke^ier  on  the  preceding  Friday.  If  such 
release  date  falls  on  a  holiday  that  falls 
other  than  on  a  Saturday,  Sunday,  or 
Monday,  the  prisoner  may  be  released  at 


the  discretion  of  the  wardm  or  keeper  on 
the  day  preceding  the  holiday.". 

(m)  Section  4307  of  UUe  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3)  thereof,  striking  out 
paragTV>h  (4),  and  redesignating  paragraph 
(5,  as  paragraph  (4). 

(n)  SecUon  4308(a)  of  Utle  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "eligible  for  parole  pur- 
suant to  subsections  (a)  and  (bKl)  of  secUon 
4305"  in  the  second  sentence  thereof: 

(2)  by  striking  out  "such"  in  the  second 
sentence  thereof; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "eligible  for  parole  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (bK2)  of  section  4205 
or"  in  the  third  sentence  thereof:  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "imprisonment  or"  In 
the  third  sentence  thereof. 

(0)  Section  4209(c)  of  UUe  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  release  as  if  on 
parole": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "reside  in  or"  and  ",  or 
both."  in  paragraph  (1)  thereof:  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(p)  Section  4310(bKl)  of  title  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"secUon  4164  (relating  to  mandatory  re- 
lease) or". 

(q)  SecUon  4314(dX5)  of  UUe  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
release  as  if  on  parole". 

(r)  Section  4216  of  UUe  18.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  repealed. 

(c)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  311  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
(Tode,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  item 
relating  to  section  4216  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 
"4216.  Repealed.". 

Sac.  6.  (a)  Chapter  314  of  UUe  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  repealed. 

(b)  The  Uble  of  chapters  for  part  III  of 
UUe  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  related  to  chapter  314 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"314.  Repealed.". 

(c)  Section  3656  of  UUe  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
paragraph  at  the  end  thereof; 

"He  shall  have  the  authority  to  contract 
with  any  appropriate  public  or  private 
agency  or  person  for  care  In  the  community 
of  an  offender  who  Is  an  addict  or  a  drug  de- 
pendent person  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
Uon 2  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  201),  which  care  may  include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to,  medical,  educational, 
social,  psychological,  and  vocational  serv- 
ices, corrective  and  preventive  guidance  and 
training,  and  other  rehabUiUtlve  services 
designed  to  protect  the  public  and  t>enefit 
the  addict  by  eliminating  his  dependence  on 
addicting  drugs,  or  by  controlling  his  de- 
pendence, and  his  susceptibility  to  addic- 
tion. He  may  negotiate  and  award  such  con- 
tracts without  regard  to  section  3709  of  the 
Revised  SUtutes  (41  U.S.C.  5).". 

(d)  The  next-to-last  paragraph  of  secUon 
3651  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  court  may  require  a  person  who  is 
an  addict  or  a  drug  dependent  person  within 
the  meaning  of  section  2  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  301),  as  a  con- 
diUon  of  probation,  to  participate  In  the 
community  supervision  programs  author- 
ized by  section  3656  of  this  title  for  all  or 
part  of  the  period  of  probation.". 

(e)  Section  4209(cK2)  of  title  19,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  a  parolee,  who  is  an  addict  or  drug  de- 
pendent person  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 


Uon 2  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (43 
U.S.C.  301).  to  parUdpate  in  the  community 
supervision  programs  authorized  by  section 
3656  of  this  title  for  all  or  part  of  the  period 
of  parole.".  , 

Sr.  7.  (Chapter  403  of  UUe  18.  United 
SUtes  C^ode,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"CHAPTER  402— FEDERAL  TOUTH 
CX3RRECTION8  ACT 
"Sec. 
"5005.  Special  sentencing  altemaUves  for 

young  offeitders. 
"5006.  Confinement  of  youth  offenders  sen- 
tenced to  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. 
"5007.  Certificate  setting  aside  conviction. 

"B  5005.  Special  icntencinf  sItematiTc*  for  yoong 
oifenden 

"In  sentencing  a  defendant  who  has  not 
attained  his  twenty-sixth  birthday  at  the 
time  the  Judgment  of  conviction  is  entered, 
the  court  may  provide  in  the  sentence  that 
the  defendant  shall  be  treated  as  a  "youth 
offender." 

"SSOOC   C^nfinenent   of  yooth   offendcn  wem- 
tenccd  to  tenm  of  impriaonment 

"A  defendant  who  is  sentenced  to  a  term 
of  imprisonment  as  a  youth  offender  shaU 
be  confined,  insofar  as  practical,  in  an  insti- 
tution used  only  for  the  confinement  of  per- 
sons sentenced  as  youth  offenders.  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  shall  make 
special  efforts  to  provide  rehabiliutive  and 
supportive  services  to  offenders  confined  in 
such  institutions,  and  shall  attempt  to  de- 
termine and  respond  to  individual  needs  of 
such  offenders  to  the  extent  that  the  cur- 
rent sUte  of  correcUonal  knowledge  per- 
miU. 

"§  5M7.  Ccitiftcate  Mtting  aside  conriction 

"(a)  If  the  parole  of  a  person  sentenced  as 
a  youth  offender  Is  terminated  early  pursu- 
ant to  section  4211  of  this  title,  the  convic- 
tion of  such  person  shaU  be  automaUcally 
set  aside  and  the  United  SUtes  Parole  Com- 
mission shall  issue  to  the  offender  a  certifi- 
cate to  that  effect. 

"(b)  When  a  person  sentenced  as  a  youth 
offender  has  been  placed  on  probation  by 
the  court,  the  court  may  thereafter,  in  its 
discretion,  unconditionally  discharge  such 
offender  from  probation  prior  to  the  exptra- . 
tion  of  the  maximum  period  of  probation 
theretofore  fixed  by  the  court,  which  dis- 
charge shall  automatically  set  aside  the  con- 
viction, and  the  court  shall  issue  to  the 
youth  offender  a  certificate  to  that  effect. 

"(c)  The  fact  that  a  conviction  has  l)e€n 
set  aside  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  not 
preclude  a  court  from  considering  such  con- 
viction in  sentencing  the  youth  offender  for 
a  criminal  offense  committed  after  the  of- 
fense on  which  the  set-aside  conviction  was 
based.". 

Sbc.  8.  Section  5041  of  UUe  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  in  section 
4206  of  this  UUe". 

Sec.  9.  Section  3148  of  Utle  18,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  the  first 
word; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "or  sentence  review 
under  section  3576  of  this  title":  and 

(3)  by  adding  new  subsection  (b)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  a  person  who 
has  been  convicted  of  an  offense  and  has 
filed  an  appeal  or  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari  may  be  ordered  to  commence  serv- 
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tee  of  the  aentence  U  the  district  court  finds 
(1)  that  the  validity  of  the  conviction  is  not 
in  question,  and  (3)  that  there  is  no  appre- 
ciable possibility  that  the  sentence  ultimate- 
ly imposed,  even  If  the  appeal  or  petition  is 
successful,  will  be  for  less  than  six  months' 
imprisonment.". 

Sk.  10.  (a)  Rule  32(aK2).  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

(b)  Rule  32(bXl).  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure,  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  Ii»  OuiEHAL.— A  Judgment  of  convic- 
tion shall  set  forth  the  plea,  the  verdict  or 
findings,  and  the  adjudication  and  sentence. 
The  Judgment  shall  be  signed  by  the  Judge 
and  entered  by  the  cleric.  If  the  defendant  is 
found  not  guilty  or  for  any  other  reason  is 
entitled  to  be  discharged,  Judgment  shall  be 
entered  accordingly.  If  the  defendant  is  con- 
victed. Judgment  shall  be  entered  ten  days 
after  the  announcement  of  sentence  unless 
a  motion  for  reconsideration  of  the  sentence 
is  filed  or  the  court  on  its  own  motion  di- 
rects reconsideration  of  the  sentence.  In 
such  event,  the  Judgment  shall  be  entered 
at  such  time  after  the  ten-day  period  as  the 
court  reaffirms  or  modifies  the  sentence.". 

(c)  Rule  35,  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  is  repealed. 

Sk.  11.  (a)  Section  924(a)  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ",  and  shall  become  eligible  for  parole  as 
the  Board  of  Parole  shall  determine". 

(b)  Subsection  (g)  of  section  3401  of  tiUe 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  repealed,  and  sub- 
section (h)  is  redesignated  as  subsection  (g). 

(c)  Section  3402  of  tiUe  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  to 
the  first  paragraph  thereof: 

"In  such  an  appeal,  the  district  Judge  may 
review  any  sentence  that  could  be  reviewed 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  pursuant  to  section 
3742  of  this  title  if  Imposed  by  a  district 
Judge,  and  shall  apply  the  standards  of 
review  set  forth  in  sections  3742  and  3743.". 

(d)  Section  4105(c)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences 
of  paragraph  ( 1 )  thereof: 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and 
(4),  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (S)  thereof 
as  paragraph  (2). 

(e)  Section  5871  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  5871)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  and  shall  become  eligible  for 
parole  as  the  Board  of  Parole  shall  deter- 
mine". 

(f)  Section  341(a)  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  257  (a))  is  amended 
by  striking  out,  in  the  first  sentence  thereof, 
"or  convicted  of  offenses  against  the  United 
States  and  sentenced  to  treatment";  "ad- 
dicts who  are  committed  to  the  custody  of 
the  Attorney  General  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Youth  Corrections 
Act,";  and  "and  who  are  not  sentenced  to 
treatment  under  the  Narcotic  Addict  Reha- 
billUUon  Act  of  1966". 

Sbc.  12.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  4  of 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  enactment. 
The  initial  sentencing  guidelines  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  pursuant  to  section  3801(aK2) 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  not  later 
than  May  1  of  the  first  year  in  which  such 
date  is  more  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  enactment. 

(b)  The  remaining  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  the 
Initial  guidelines  with  respect  to  criminal  of- 
fenses committed  on  and  after  such  date. 


The  provisions  of  prior  law  shall  remain  ap- 
plicable to  offenses  committed  before  such 
date. 

[Excerpt] 
Rkpokt  op  thx  JxmiciAL  CoHmnicx  Com- 

KITTKE    ON    THE    ASMIIflSTRATIOIl    Or    THE 
PKOBATIOII  STSTDf 

SENTENCING  LEGISLATION 

On  September  30.  1981.  the  Senate,  by  a 
vote  of  95  to  1.  passed  in  the  form  of  a 
"Non-germane  Amendment  to  H.R.  3963 
(Relating  to  Drug  Aftercare)"  the  sentenc- 
ing provisions  of  the  Revised  Federal  Crimi- 
nal Code  that  has  been  pending  in  the 
Senate  for  over  a  decade.  This  sentencing 
bill  was  referred  to  a  Senate-House  Confer- 
ence Committee  in  December,  during  the 
'lame  duck"  session  of  the  Congress,  and 
died  there  when  the  Congress  adjourned.  A 
copy  of  the  biU  Is  attached  to  this  report  as 
Exhibit  A. 

This  was  the  third  time  the  Senate  passed 
this  sentencing  bill.  The  bill  first  passed  on 
January  30.  1978.  in  the  95th  Congress,  as 
part  of  S.  1437.  the  Criminal  Code  Reform 
Act  of  1977.  by  a  vote  of  72  to  15.  The  House 
took  no  action  on  the  House  counterpart, 
H.R.  6869,  and  criminal  code  revision  thus 
failed  enactment.  The  bill  was  introduced 
again  in  the  96th  Congress  as  part  of  S. 
1722,  the  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  of 
1979,  but  the  Senate  adjourned  without 
voting  on  the  measure.  On  July  31.  1981.  the 
bill  was  reintroduced  In  the  97th  Congress 
as  S.  1555,  the  Criminal  Sentencing  Reform 
Act  of  1981;  on  September  17.  1981.  it 
became  part  of  the  CMminal  Code  Reform 
Act  of  1981.  S.  1630.  The  bill  was  also  made 
a  part  of  the  "Violent  CMme  and  Drug  En- 
forcement Improvements  Act  of  1982."  S. 
2572.  H.R.  6497. 

This  Committee,  In  its  September  1981 
report  to  the  Conference,  commented  at 
length  on  this  Senate  sentencing  bill  and 
the  legislative  history  of  both  it  and  its 
House  counterpart.  The  Committee  stated 
that  the  bill  would  effect  a  sweeping  revi- 
sion of  sentencing  procedures  in  Federal 
courts. 

First,  it  would  establish  an  independent 
sentencing  commission  that  would  be 
charged  with  promulgating  guidelines  for 
district  Judges  to  use  in  determining  sen- 
tences for  criminal  defendants.  These  guide- 
lines, covering  "each  category  of  offense  in- 
volving each  category  of  defendant,"  would 
prescribe  the  type  and  extent  of  the  sen- 
tence to  be  imposed  in  most  cases.  The 
Judge  would  be  required  to  select  the  type 
of  sanction,  i.e..  imprisonment,  fine,  or  pro- 
bation, and  to  sentence  the  defendant 
within  the  maximum-minimum  range  speci- 
fied by  the  commission's  guidelines,  imless 
he  found  •that  an  aggravating  or  mitigating 
circumstance  exists  that  was  not  taken  into 
consideration  by  the  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion in  formulating  the  guidelines." 

Second,  [the  bill)  would  provide  for  appel- 
late review  in  the  court  of  appeals  of  sen- 
tences in  all  felony  cases  except  those  in 
which  the  sentence  resulted  from  a  Rule  11 
plea  agreement.  Review  would  be  available, 
however,  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
sentence  fell  outside  the  guidelines.  A  de- 
fendant could  appeal  a  sentence  above  the 
guideline  range,  the  government  could 
appeal  a  sentence  falling  below  the  guide- 
line range.  In  either  case,  the  court  of  ap- 
peals would  determine  whether  the  sen- 
tence was  "unreasonable":  if  it  found  the 
sentence  to  be  unreasonable,  the  court 
could  impose  a  new  sentence  or  remand  the 
case  for  resentencing. 


Finally,  [the  bill]  would  Invest  the  sen- 
tencing commission  with  the  responsibility 
of  monitoring  the  sentencing  practices  in 
tht  Federal  courts.  The  commission  would 
serve,  inter  alia,  as  a  "cleamlng  house  and 
information  center  for  the  collection,  prepa- 
ration, and  dissemination  of  information  on 
Federal  sentencing  practices. "  The  commis- 
sion would  conduct  training  programs,  semi- 
nars, and  workshops  for  Judges  and  proba- 
tion officers,  instruct  probation  officers  in 
the  application  of  the  commission's  sentenc- 
ing guidelines,  and  monitor  probation  offi- 
cers with  regard  to  their  sentence  recom- 
mendations to  Judges.  [See  attached  Exhibit 
A.  I  996(a)  (8)-(22).  page  S  12877.] 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to 
eliminate  unwarranted  sentencing  disparity. 
Though  the  Committee  and  the  Conference 
have  steadfastly  endorsed  this  goal,  the 
Committee  recommended  that  the  Confer- 
ence disapprove  the  bill.  The  Committee 
noted  that  both  it  and  the  Criminal  Law 
Committee  had  made  the  same  recommen- 
dation to  the  Conference  in  April  1976, 
when  the  Conference  considered  an  earlier 
version  of  this  sentencing  bill.  These  Com- 
mittees, and  the  Conference,  concluded  that 
a  sentencing  commission  would,  needlessly, 
duplicate  much  of  the  work  already  being 
performed  within  the  Judicial  branch  and 
that  the  injustice  inherent  in  disparate  sen- 
tences could  be  remedied  by  straightforward 
appellate  review  of  sentences  in  the  court  of 
appeals  or  by  three- judge  panels  (as  provid- 
ed in  an  amendment  formerly  proposed  to 
Rule  35  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  CMminal 
Procedure). 

This  Committee,  in  its  September  1981 
report  to  the  Conference,  further  observed 
that  much  of  the  work  that  would  be 
undertaken  by  the  sentencing  commis- 
sion prescribed  by  [the  Senate's  sen- 
tencing bill]  is  now  being  performed 
by  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts  and  the  Federal  Judicial 
Center.  The  Center,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Administrative  Office  and 
the  Probation  committee,  delivers  a 
comprehensive  training  program  to  all 
probation  officers;  this  training  con- 
tinues throughout  the  officers'  service 
in  the  district  courts.  A  considerable 
portion  of  this  training  agenda  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  sentencing  process.  Sen- 
tencing Institutes  authorized  by  28 
U.S.C.  334  and  periodic  seminars  and 
workshops  sponsored  by  the  Center 
and  the  Administrative  Office  further 
the  judiciary's  effort  to  bring  a  greater 
measure  of  justice  to  the  sentencing 
process. 

An  [independent]  sentencing  commission 
would,  also,  duplicate  the  efforts,  now  well 
underway,  of  the  Judicial  Conference  (oper- 
ating through  the  Probation  Committee), 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center,  and  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  to  develop  a  Probation  In- 
formation Management  System  (PIMS). 
The  Conference,  at  its  September  1977 
meeting,  authorized  the  development  of  an 
information  system  (PIMS)  to  achieve  four 
goals:  (1)  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  probation 
officers  in  the  day-to-day  management  of 
their  work  in  the  field:  (2)  to  provide  up-to- 
date  information  to  guide  judges  In  select- 
ing sentences  for  convicted  defendants;  (3) 
to  provide  national  statistics  for  budget, 
planning,  and  management  control  pur- 
poses; and  (4)  to  create  the  data  base  needed 
by  researchers  seeking  to  improve  under- 
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standing  of  the  treatment  of  offenders  and 
offenaes.  Since  the  September  1977  meeting 
of  the  Conference,  the  Probation  Commit- 
tee, the  Center,  and  the  Administrative 
Office  have  been  at  work  designing  PQCS, 
focusing  primarily  on  the  day-to-day  needs 
of  probation  officers  in  the  field  and  sen- 
tencing Judges.  It  is  anticipated  that  a  deci- 
sion whether  to  take  PIMS  to  the  pilot- 
project  stage  will  be  made  Jointly  by  the 
Committee,  Center,  and  Administrative 
Office  prior  to  the  September  1981  meeting 
of  the  Judicial  Conference.  In  summary,  the 
CommlUee  concludes  that  intofar  as  {the 
Senate's  sentencing  bittj  (1)  would  foster  the 
development  of  an  efficient  information 
system  that  would  promote  better  informed, 
and  fairer,  sentencing  decisions,  (2>  would 
provide  the  means  for  comprehensive  moni- 
toring of  sentencing  practices  in  the  Federal 
courts,  and  f3J  would  provide  for  the  period- 
ic training  of  judicial  and  parajudicial  per- 
sonnel in  matters  relating  to  sentencing,  [the 
bill]  would  duplicate  programs  currently 
being  implemented  by  the  judicial  branch. 

The  Committee  also  disapproves  [the  bill] 
because  it  provides  for  the  piecemeal  appel- 
late review  of  sentences  rather  than  straight- 
forward appellate  review  in  the  court  of  ap- 
peals or  in  three-Judge  panels,  two  methods 
of  sentence  review  previously  suggested  by 
the  Judicial  Conference  as  alternatives  to 
the  type  of  scheme  proposed  by  [the  Senate 
bill].  S.  1722.  [its]  immediate  predecessor, 
was  actually  designed  to  provide  piecemeal 
sentence  review  in  the  court  of  appeals. 
First,  it  provided  as  does  [the  bill],  for  the 
appeal  of  any  sentence  outside  the  pre- 
scribed sentencing  commission  guidelines; 
then,  after  allowing  the  government  or  the 
defendant  subsequently  to  contest  (vHthin 
120  days  of  the  imposition  of  sentenced,  in  a 
Rule  3S<b)<2)  motion,  the  sentencing  judge's 
application  of  the  guidelines,  it  gave  both 
parties  the  right  to  petition  the  court  of  ap- 
peals to  review  the  Rule  3S(bKZ)  disposition. 
These  two  mutually  exclusive  modes  of  ap- 
pelate review  provided  by  [the  bill]  were  in 
addition  to  the  appellate  review  afforded  a 
defendant  who  claims  under  Rule  3S(aJ  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  or 
28  U.S.C.  22SS  that  his  sentence  is  illegaL 
Thus,  [the  bill]  created  the  real  possibility 
that  in  a  given  case  a  court  of  appeals 
could,  for  example,  affirm  a  defendant's  con- 
viction and  his  above- Ihe-guidelines  sen- 
tence and  later,  in  reviewing  a  Rule  3S(a), 
Rule  3S<b)<2),  or  28  U.S.C.  22SS  dispoHtion, 
set  aside  the  sentence  because  the  sentencing 
judge  applied  the  commission's  guidelines 
incorrectly  or  otherwise  constructed  the  de- 
fendant's sentence  on  illegal  grounds. 

The  drafters  of  [the  bill]  eliminated  the 
right  of  the  parties  collaterally  to  attack, 
under  (S.  1722's  proposed)  Rule  35(b)(2), 
the  sentencing  Judge's  application  of  the 
commission's  guidelines,  but  they  neverthe- 
less provided  for  piecemeal  appellate  review 
of  sentencing.  The  Committee  reaches  this 
conclusion  by  reading  the  provisions  of  S. 
1555  in  context  with  Rule  35(a)  and  28 
U.S.C.  2255.  [The  bill]  would  aUow  the  im- 
mediate appeal  of  any  sentence  outside  the 
applicable  guidelines.  Rule  35(a)  and  section 
2256  would  allow  the  defendant,  at  any  time 
after  sentencing,  to  attack  his  sentence  on 
the  grounds,  for  example,  that  the  guide- 
lines applied  by  the  sentencing  Judge  were 
facially  illegal,  were  without  legal  founda- 
tion, or  were  not  applicable  in  the  defend- 
ant's case  and,  if  unsuccessful,  to  seek  ap- 
pellate review  of  the  merits  of  his  attack. 
Consequently,  the  potential  for  the  seem- 
ingly inconsistent,  and  piecemeal,  appellate 


dlapoaitions  inherent  in  the  everyday  imple- 
mentation of  S.  1722's  sentencing  proce- 
dures would  be  present  were  [the  bill]  en- 
acted into  law.  This  potential,  to  the  extent 
it  were  realized,  in  the  Committee's  view, 
would  further  erode  the  public's  confidence 
in  the  ability  of  Federal  Judges  to  do  Justice 
in  pronouncing  sentence.  In  addition,  the 
presence  of  multiple  routes  to  sentence 
review  would  create  substantial  delay  in 
achieving  finality. 

The  Committee  concludes  that  some  form 
of  review  Is  necessary  if  unwarranted  sen- 
tencing disparity  is  to  be  substantially  re- 
duced, if  not  eliminated.  The  Committee 
further  concludes  that  review  should  be  ac- 
complished in  one  proceeding,  in  either  the 
court  of  appeals  or  a  panel  of  three  district 
Judges  as  the  Conference  recommended  at 
its  April  7,  1976.  meeting.  It  Is  the  Commit- 
tee's Judgment  that  the  method  of  review 
should  be  prescribed  by  legislation  initiated 
by  Congress,  not  the  rul^naking  process, 
and  that  the  Judiciary  should  make  specific 
recommendations  to  Congress  regarding  the 
review  procedures.  To  this  end,  the  Commit- 
tee is  prepared  to  request  the  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center  for  research  support  on  the 
practical  impact  the  suggested  methods  of 
review  would  have  on  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  courts. 

Finally,  because  the  Senate  may  take 
action  toward  the  passage  of  [the  sentenc- 
ing bill]  prior  to  the  March  1982  meeting  of 
the  Judicial  Conference,  the  Committee 
seeks  authorization  in  the  interim,  to  moni- 
tor the  progress  of  this  legislation,  and  its 
House  counterpart.  If  any.  and  to  communi- 
cate to  the  Congress  any  modifications  that 
would  remove  the  objections  to  [the  bill] 
cited  in  this  report.  [Emphasis  added]. 

The  Conference  promptly  "authorized  the 
Committee  to  monitor  the  progress  of  (sen- 
tencing reform)  legislation  In  the  Congress 
and  to  communicate  to  the  appropriate  Con- 
gressional Committees  any  modifications  in 
the  legislation  that  would  remove  the  objec- 
tions specified  In  the  Committee's  report." 

As  it  reported  to  the  Conference  in  Sep- 
tember 1982.  the  Committee,  through  Its 
chairman,  has  provided  Congressional  testi- 
mony when  requested,  and  has  responded  to 
solicitations  by  Members  of  Congress  and 
staff  for  advice  on  drafting  and  amend- 
ments. 

During  the  97th  Congress,  an  examination 
of  the  pending  proposals  as  well  as  the  ex- 
tensive committee  reports  prepared  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  consideration  of  such  revi- 
sions leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Congress 
remains  deeply  concerned  about  significant 
occurrences  of  sentencing  disparities  In  the 
criminal  Justice  system  and  about  the  broad 
discretion  reposed  In  the  Judiciary  to 
impose  sentences  upon  convicted  criminals. 
This  concern  is  coupled  with  a  further  rec- 
ognition that  such  discretion  reposed  in 
trial  courts  is  largely  unreviewable.  "If 
there  is  one  rule  in  the  Federal  criminal 
practice  which  is  firmly  established,  It  is 
that  the  appellate  court  has  no  control  over 
a  sentence  which  Is  within  the  limits  al- 
lowed by  a  statute."  Dorszynski  v.  United 
States,  418  U.S.  424.  440-441  (1974). 

The  various  bills  now  pending  in  Congress 
propose  to  resolve  such  concerns  through 
several  alternative  mechanisms  which  pro- 
vide, among  other  things:  (1)  the  creation  of 
an  Independent  sentencing  commission  or  a 
sentencing  committee  within  the  Judiciary, 
either  of  which  will  be  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  promulgating  sentencing 
guidelines  binding  upon  the  district  courts 
and  the  courts  of  appeals;  (2)  the  creation 


of  comprehensive  statutory  sentencing  pro-  - 
cedures  that  would  replace  the  sentencing 
procedures  established  by  Rule  32  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure:  and 
(3)  piecemeal  review  of  the  sentence  in  the 
court  of  appeals. 

The  Committee  is  aware  of  Congressional 
prerogatives  to  rewrite  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code.  Nonetheless,  the  Committee 
feels  that  the  projected  costs  of  proposed 
sentencing  mechanisms  must  be  aaaesaed: 
the  Judicial  time  to  be  expended  in  the  dis- 
position of  criminal  cases  must  be  examined: 
and  the  finality  of  sentences  must  be  pre- 
served. 

A  balancing  of  the  legislative  concerns 
with  those  of  the  Judiciary  is  necessary. 
Once  this  is  done,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee,  several  conclusions  follow. 

It  is  the  unanimous  view  of  the  Commit- 
tee that,  if  it  be  the  will  of  C^ongress  to 
adopt  significant  sentencing  revision,  legis- 
lation should  be  favored  that  will  create  '^' 
simple  and  inexpensive  sentencing  proce-  - 
dures  that  will  ensure  finality  of  sentence 
while  giving  full  recognition  to  the  due 
process  rights  of  convicted  defendants.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Committee  recommends  that 
the  Judicial  Conference  reaffirm  that  the 
Committee  continue  to  monitor  the  progress 
of  sentencing  reform  proposals  and  also 
communicate  past  Coriference  positions  to 
the  Congress.  It  is  further  recommended  that 
the  Conference  authorize  the  committee  to 
draft  for  Conference  consideration  alterna- 
tives to  those  already  proposed  by  the  Con- 
gress. These  alternatives  would  include  one 
or  more  of  the  following  concepts:  (1)  sen- 
tences imposed  under  guidelines  established 
by  a  sentencing  committee  of  the  Judicial 
Conference;  (2)  sentence  review  in  the  court 
of  appeals  in  conjunction  with  the  review  of 
conviction;  and  <3)  parole  decisions  baseA 
solely  on  post  conviction  occurrences.  [Em- 
phasis added.] 

The  Conference  adopted  this  recommen-  ' 
datlon.  and  the  Committee  immediately  set 
about  the  task  of  drafting  a  legislative  pro- 
posal for  the  Conference's  consideration.  In 
drafting  this  proposal,  the  Committee  has 
taken  into  account  a  firm  Congressional 
consensus  that  emerged  last  fall,  particular- 
ly In  December  as  the  Senate-House  Confer- 
ence Committee  debated  over  the  Senate 
bill  and  several  House  counterparts,  as  to 
the  sentencing  model  that  should  be  pre-  - 
scribed.  There  is  a  strong  consensus  that 
guideline  sentencing,  with  a  single  appellate 
review  in  the  courts  of  appeals,  be  pre- 
scribed (The  Senate,  through  your  Commit- 
tee's intervention,  has  now  abandoned  the 
piecemeal  appellate-review  scheme  it  fea- 
tured in  all  previous  versions  of  Its  bill).  The 
final  debate  has  now  boiled  down  to  three 
points.  First,  who  will  draw  the  guidelines— 
an  Independent  Sentencing  Commission,  as 
the  Senate  would  prescribe  (without  any 
federal  Judge  members),  with  extensive  su- 
pervision and  control  over  the  sentencing 
Judges  and  their  probation  officers,  or  a  Ju- 
dicial Conference  Committee,  as  the  House 
would  prescribe  (with  at  least  four  federal 
Judge  members).  Second,  will  the  Govem- 
ment.  as  well  as  the  defendant.Htave  the 
right  to  appeal.  The  Senate  and  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  say.  yes;  the  House  is  divid- 
ed. Third,  what  will  become  of  parole.  The 
Senate  would  abolish  parole  altogether  In 
five  years,  immediately  as  to  offenses  occur- 
ring after  the  bill  becomes  fully  effective. 
The  House  would  restrict  the  Parole  Com- 
mission's role  to  passing  on  post-sentencing 
events.  All  agree  to  eliminate  the  Commis- 
sion's present  role  as  resentencer. 
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The  legislative  alteraatire  your  Commit- 
tee has  drafted  Is  attached  to  this  report  as 
Exhibit  B.  The  Committee  believes  that  it 
prescribes  a  much  more  workable  sentenc- 
ing model,  at  far  less  cost,  than  the  Senate 
bill  or  any  of  its  House  counterparts.  The 
following  Is  a  general  description  of  the  bill 
and  a  section-by-section  analysis. 

Genenii  detcription  of  the  bitt 
The  proposed  Judicial  Conference  bill  has 
three  ma)or  f  eattu^s: 

Oeteimlnacy  of  sentences:  Under  the  bill, 
incarcerated  defendante  will  know  at  the 
time  of  sentencing  how  long  they  will  serve 
if  they  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  institu- 
tions in  which  they  are  confined. 

Sentencing  pursuant  to  guidelines:  Guide- 
lines are  to  be  promulgated  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  on  the  advice  of  a  Committee  on 
Sentencing  Guidelines.  Sentencing  judges 
may  depart  from  the  guidelines  if  they  find, 
on  the  basis  of  circumstances  of  the  particu- 
lar offense  or  offender,  that  the  purposes  of 
sentencing  are  best  served  by  dei»rture. 

Appellate  review  of  sentences:  Either  the 
Government  or  the  defendant  may  seek  ap- 
pellate review  of  a  sentence  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  Imposed  as  a  result  of  incorrect 
application  of  the  guidelines,  or  in  violation 
of  preacribed  procedvu«s.  or  otherwise  in 
violation  of  the  laws  or  Constitution.  The 
defendant  may  appeal  from  an  above-guide- 
line sentence,  and  the  Government  from  a 
below-guldeline  sentence,  on  the  ground 
that  the  sentence  Is  "plainly  inappropriate." 
Government  appeals  will  require  a  personal 
approval  of  the  Attorney  General  or  the  So- 
licitor General. 

The  broad  outlines  of  the  bill  are  de- 
scribed in  greater  detail  below,  and  section- 
by-section  analysis  follows  the  description. 

Determlnacy  of  sentences:  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  sentencing  court  shall  include 
in  the  sentence,  if  a  term  of  Incarceration  of 
more  than  a  year  is  included,  the  date  on 
which  the  defendant  is  to  be  released  on 
parole  If  he  or  she  abides  by  the  rules  of  the 
institution  of  confinement.  Hence,  unless 
the  defendant  is  penalized  for  misbehavior 
in  prison,  the  release  date  is  fully  deter- 
mined at  the  time  of  sentencing.  The  guide- 
lines to  be  prescribed  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference are  to  provide  guidance  on  both  the 
total  duration  of  the  sentence  and  the  re- 
lease date. 

Unlike  the  Senate-passed  bill,  this  bill 
does  not  abolish  the  t>arole  function.  The 
Parole  Commission  will  decide  whether— 
and  for  how  long— a  defendant  is  to  be  pe- 
nalised for  misbehavior,  it  will  also  continue 
to  have  responsibility  for  supervising  parol- 
ees and  making  revocation  decisions.  Unlike 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  bill,  howev- 
er, the  Parole  Commission  will  no  longer  set 
parole  dates  based  on  the  Commission's 
Judgment  of  the  severity  of  the  offense  and 
the  offender's  risk  category.  Under  the  pro- 
posed bill,  it  is  the  ftinction  of  the  sentenc- 
ing Judge,  acting  under  the  guideline 
system,  to  select  the  punishment  for  the  of- 
fense, the  function  of  the  Parole  Commis- 
sion is  to  make  decisions  based  on  events 
that  occur  after  sentencing. 

The  bill  repeals  the  criminal  provisions  of 
the  Narcotic  Addict  RehabillUtion  Act.  thus 
bringing  addicts  within  the  determinate  sen- 
tencing scheme.  It  eliminates  the  indetermi- 
nate sentencing  feature  of  the  Youth  Cor- 
rections Act,  but  preserves  the  requirement 
that  persons  sentenced  under  the  act  be 
confined  in  separate  institutions  and  the  op- 
portunity for  them  to  have  the  conviction 
set  aside.  Both  the  Narcotic  Addict  Reha- 
bilitation Act  and  the  Youth  Corrections 


Act  would  be  repealed  by  both  the  Senate 
and  House  bills. 

Sentencing  pursuant  to  guidelines:  Under 
the  bill,  a  sentence  Is  to  be  imposed  that  ac- 
cords with  the  applicable  sentencing  guide- 
lines unless  the  court  finds,  on  the  basis  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  particular  offense 
or  information  about  the  particular  defend- 
ant, that  the  purposes  of  sentencing  are 
best  served  by  departing  from  the  guide- 
lines. 

The  guidelines  are  to  be  developed  by  a 
committee  of  the  Judicial  Conference,  con- 
sisting of  four  Judges  in  regular  active  serv- 
ice and  three  members  who  are  not,  or  have 
not  been,  either  federal  or  state  Judges.  At 
least  one  of  the  three  members  must  be  a 
nonlawyer.  The  guidelines  are  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence, and  will  take  effect  180  days  thereaf- 
ter unless  Congress  prevents  that  outcome 
by  act  of  Congress. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  regarding  the 
structure  for  developing  guidelines  are 
closely  modeled  on  the  bill  approved  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee.  In  contrast, 
the  Senate-passed  bill  provides  for  the 
guidelines  to  be  developed  by  a  Sentencing 
Commission  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Although  earlier  versions  of  the  bill  provid- 
ed that  some  of  the  presidential  appointees 
come  from  a  list  submitted  by  the  Judicial 
Conference,  that  requirement  was  removed 
by  a  1982  floor  amendment.  The  Commis- 
sion in  the  Senate  bill  is  expected  to  be  a 
fuU-time  body,  moreover.  Although  the 
Senate  bill  provides  that  a  federal  Judge 
may  serve  on  the  Commission  without  re- 
signing his  or  her  Judicial  appointment,  no 
provision  is  made  for  handling  the  caseload 
of  an  active  Judge  should  one  be  appointed 
to  serve. 

The  Senate  bill  also  contemplates  that  the 
Commission  is  to  have  its  own  staff,  and  is 
to  develop  its  own  data  collection,  research, 
and  education  capabilities.  The  present  bill, 
following  the  model  of  the  House  bill,  con- 
templates that  sUff  assistance  will  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  and 
the  Administrative  Office. 

It  is  believed  that  a  part-time  committee 
with  staff  assistance  from  the  Administra- 
tive Office  and  the  Judicial  Center  is  much 
the  preferable  approach.  While  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  development  of  initial  guide- 
lines will  be  a  substantial  task,  it  will  be  far 
from  a  full-time  Job  for  the  decisionmakers 
If  the  operation  is  skillfully  staffed.  Once 
the  initial  guidelines  have  been  promulgat- 
ed, moreover,  there  can  be  no  conceivable 
need  for  a  body  of  full-time  commissioners 
as  the  Senate  bill  would  provide.  In  addi- 
tion, relying  on  the  existing  organs  of  the 
Judicial  Branch  ensures  that  unnecessary 
and  harmful  duplication  will  be  avoided. 
The  Administrative  Office  already  has  In 
place  what  is  widely  recognized  as  one  of 
the  best  statistical  reporting  systems  in  the 
business;  continuing  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  data  received  from  the  courts 
would  not  be  aided  by  requiring  court  per- 
sonnel also  to  provide  data  for  another  and 
different  system  maintained  by  a  Sentenc- 
ing Commission.  The  Federal  Judicial 
Center  already  has  In  place  a  structure  for 
providing  education  and  training  to  the 
members  of  the  Judiciary;  use  of  that  struc- 
ture for  education  and  training  relating  to 
guideline  sentencing  will  permit  sentencing 
training  to  be  included  in  programs  that 
also  cover  other  subjects  and  will  facilitate 
the  resolution  of  potential  scheduling  con- 
fUcts. 


Appellate  review  of  sentences:  The  bill 
provides  that  either  the  Government  or  the 
defendant  may  seek  appellate  review  of  a 
sentence  on  the  ground  that  the  guidelines 
were  incorrectly  applied,  that  prescribed 
procedures  were  not  followed,  or  that  the 
sentence  is  otherwise  illegal.  It  also  provides 
for  defendants'  appeals  of  above-gtiidelines 
sentences  and  Govenunent  appeals  of 
below-guidelines  sentences.  However,  the 
Government  may  appeal  only  with  the  per- 
sonal approval  of  the  Attorney  General  or 
the  Solicitor  General.  The  bill  contemplates 
that  all  Issues  about  the  sentence,  we  well  as 
any  chaUenge  to  the  conviction.  wUl  be 
raised  In  a  single  ap[>eal.  The  bill  includes 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure  to  ensure  that  the  sentence 
appealed  from  is  the  final  sentence  of  the 
district  court. 

The  House  Judiciary  Committee's  bill 
would  permit  appeals  only  by  the  defend- 
ant. In  addition  to  appeals  from  above- 
guideline  sentences,  the  bill  authorizes  a  pe- 
tition for  leave  to  appeal  from  a  within- 
guidellne  sentence  on  the  ground  that  the 
sentence  is  "clearly  unreasonable." 

The  present  bill  follows  the  Senate-passed 
bill  in  permitting  a  Government  appeal  on 
the  personal  approval  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  the  Solicitor  General  and  in  denying 
appeals  for  withln-guideline  sentences.  How- 
ever, it  permits  an  appeal  from  any  sentence 
outside  guidelines,  while  the  Senate  bill  per- 
mits an  appeal  from  an  outslde-guideline 
sentence  only  if  a  felony  or  Class  A  misde- 
meanor (as  defined  in  the  bill)  was  involved. 
The  present  bill  follows  both  the  Senate 
and  House  bills  in  denying  an  appeal  from  a 
sentence  that  the  appealing  party  has  ac- 
cepted in  a  plea  agreement. 

The  fundamental  motivation  for  a  guide- 
line system  is  to  reduce  disparity  by  produc- 
ing binding  standards  for  Judges'  sentencing 
decisions.  The  role  of  appellate  review  in 
such  a  system  is  to  protect  that  binding 
nature  of  the  guidelines,  permitting  depar- 
tures from  them  only  for  legally  acceptable 
reasons.  Restricting  appeals  from  sentences 
for  minor  offenses  would  imdermine  the 
binding  nature  of  the  guidelines  for  such 
cases.  Moreover,  in  cases  in  which  imprison- 
ment Is  imposed  in  an  above-guideline  sen- 
tence for  an  offense  that  Is  lower  than  a 
Class  A  misdemeanor,  it  seems  anomalous  to 
restrict  the  defendant's  appellate  rights  on 
the  ground  that  the  offense  for  which  he 
was  Imprisoned  was  too  minor  to  warrant 
appellate  concern. 

Similarly,  prohibiting  appeals  by  the  Gov- 
ernment would  undermine  the  binding 
nature  of  the  guidelines  and— to  that 
extent— permit  disparity  to  persist.  It  would 
deny  the  courts  of  appeals  not  only  the  abil- 
ity to  correct  unduly  lenient  sentences,  but 
also  the  opportunity  to  enunciate  law  about 
the  appropriate  Justification  of  below-gulde- 
line sentences.  There  is  no  sound  reason  for 
giving  a  convicted  offender  an  entitlement 
to  the  benefit  of  a  sentence  imposed  In  vio- 
lation of  standards  developed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Committee  on  Sentencing 
Guidelines.  The  goal  of  subjecting  discre- 
tion to  enforceable  standards  would  be  ill 
served  by  such  a  rule.  The  requirement  that 
Government  appeals  be  personally  approved 
by  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Solicitor 
General  should  provide  ample  protection 
against  abuse  of  the  Government's  right  to 
take  an  appeal  under  the  bill. 

SBCnOlf-BT-SBCnOR  AMALTSIS 

SecUon  3.— Section  3  of  the  bill  seta  forth 
the  obligations  of  the  sentencing  Judge  in  a 


guideline  aentei>cing  system.  It  adds  two 
new  sections  to  chapter  337  of  the  Criminal 
Code. 

The  new  18  U,8.C.  3581  establishes  stand- 
ards for  sentencing  by  trial  Judges. 

Subsection  (a)  requires  a  court  to  impose  a 
sentence  within  the  guidelines  unless  the 
court  finds,  on  the  basis  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  particular  offense  or  informa- 
tion about  the  particular  defendant,  that 
the  purposes  of  sentencing  set  forth  later  in 
the  bill  would  best  be  served  by  a  sentence 
outside  the  guidelines. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  guidance  for  cases 
in  which  there  is  no  applicable  sentencing 
guideline.  It  instructs  the  court  to  impose 
an  appropriate  sentence,  having  regard  for 
the  relationship  of  the  sentence  imposed  to 
sentences  prescribed  by  guidelines  for  simi- 
lar offenses  and  offenders  and  to  the  pur- 
poses of  sentencing  set  forth  in  the  bill. 
This  provision  has  been  included  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  likelihood  that  Congress  will 
from  time-to-tlme  create  new  offenses  with- 
out deferring  their  effective  dates  until 
guidelines  can  be  promulgated,  as  well  as 
the  possibility  that  a  guideline  may  be  de- 
clared void  in  litigation,  thus  leaving  a  gap 
In  the  guideline  system.  Necessarily,  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  trial  court  will  be  broader  in 
such  circumstances  than  In  cases  in  which 
there  is  an  i4>pllcable  guideline.  The  court  is 
instructed  to  consider  guidelines  applicable 
to  similar  offenses,  but  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  a  guideline  applicable  to  a  similar 
offense  does  not  make  that  guideline  appli- 
cable to  the  present  offense  within  the 
meaning  of  the  bill;  the  other  guideline  is 
merely  one  point  of  reference  to  be  used  In 
making  the  sentencing  decision. 

The  new  18  U.S.C.  3583  sets  forth  sentenc- 
ing procedures  to  be  followed  by  the  court 
in  sentencing. 

Subsection  (a)  requires  the  court  to  make 
such  findings  and  conclusions  as  are  neces- 
sary to  determine  the  applicable  sentencing 
guideline,  to  specify  the  applicable  guide- 
line, to  make  any  other  findings  necessary 
to  determine  any  material  fact,  and  to  state 
the  specific  reasons  for  the  sentence  im- 
posed. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  court  to  hold  a 
hearing  to  receive  any  Information  needed 
to  make  the  findings  required  by  subsection 
(a)  as  well  as  to  afford  the  defendant  and 
counsel  the  opportunity  to  address  the 
court.  The  provision  does  not  prescribe  de- 
tailed hearing  procedures,  leaving  them  to 
be  worked  out  by  the  courts.  It  is  anticipat- 
ed that  district  courts  may  also  develop  pro- 
cedures for  Identifying  disputed  issues  in  ad- 
vance of  the  hearing  and  for  resolving  such 
Issues  informally  to  the  extent  possible. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  that  disclosure  of  a 
presentence  report  occur  a  reasonable  time 
before  the  sentencing  hearing.  It  Is  in  es- 
sence duplicative  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment to  rule  33  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  except  that  the  "rea- 
sonable time"  Is  calculated  from  the  date  of 
the  sentencing  hearing  rather  than  the  date 
of  sentencing.  It  Is  contemplated  that,  in 
some  cases  In  which  material  facts  are  at 
issue,  the  court  may  wish  to  take  the  matter 
under  advisement  and  not  sentence  at  the 
hearing. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  that  the  sentenc- 
ing hearing  be  recorded  and  states  that  It 
shall  not  be  governed  by  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Evidence  except  as  may  be  specifically 
provided  therein.  At  the  present  time.  Rule 
1101  of  the  Rules  of  EMdence.  in  subsec- 
tions (c)  and  (d).  provides  that  rules  with  re- 
8i>ect  to  privileges  apply  In  sentencing  pro- 


ceedings but  that  the  other  rules  do  not. 
The  proposed  statutory  language  would 
leave  to  the  rule-making  process  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Rules  of  Evidence  should 
be  more  broadly  wpUcable  to  a  sentencing 
hearing. 

Subsection  (e)  refers  to  a  later  provision 
under  which,  if  a  guideline  is  amended  In 
the  direction  of  leniency,  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference may  decide  that  certain  classes  of 
previously  sentenced  offenders  should  be  re- 
sentenced under  the  amended  guideline.  In 
such  cases,  subsection  (e)  leaves  it  to  the 
discretion  of  the  court  whether  to  hold  a 
new  sentencing  hearing  and,  if  one  is  held, 
whether  the  personal  presence  of  the  de- 
fendant Is  necessary.  There  will  not  normal- 
ly be  new  factual  issues  involved,  and  de- 
fendants may  often  be  incarcerated  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  sentencing 
court.  Hence,  greater  flexibility  in  proce- 
dure seems  warranted.  It  is  contemplated 
that  appeals  may  be  taken  from  a  resen- 
tencing under  this  provision  in  the  same 
maimer  In  which  they  would  be  taken  from 
the  original  sentence. 

Section  3.— Section  3  of  the  bill  provides 
for  appellate  review  of  sentences.  It  repeals 
the  present  18  U.S.C.  3576.  which  permits 
either  party  to  seek  appellate  review  of  a 
sentence  Imposed  after  a  proceeding  regard- 
ing an  Increased  sentence  for  a  dangerous 
special  offender.  It  adds  two  new  sections  to 
chapter  235  of  the  Criminal  Code,  providing 
rules  for  appellate  review  that  apply  to  all 
sentences. 

Section  3743  sets  forth  the  circumstances 
in  which  appellate  review  of  sentences  is  au- 
thorized. It  may  t>e  noted  that  28  U.S.C. 
1291  gives  the  courts  of  appeals  Jurisdiction 
of  appeals  from  all  final  decisions  of  the  dis- 
trict courts.  This  bill  neither  expands  nor 
contracts  the  Jurisdictional  grant;  rather,  it 
modifies  Judge-made  rules  about  the  extent 
to  which  sentencing  Is  within  the  unre- 
viewable discretion  of  district  courts. 

Subsection  (a)  permits  either  party  to 
take  an  appeal  on  the  ground  that  the  sen- 
tence resulting  from  Incorrect  application  of 
the  gtiidellnes,  that  it  was  Imposed  In  viola- 
tion of  the  prescribed  sentencing  proce- 
dures, or  was  otherwise  Imposed  in  violation 
of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Subsections  (b)  and  (d)  provide  that  a  de- 
fendant may  appeal  an  above-guideline  sen- 
tence and  that  the  Government  may  appeal 
a  below-guidellne  sentence.  In  each  case,  the 
appealing  party,  to  prevail,  must  show  not 
only  that  the  sentence  is  outside  the  guide- 
lines but  also  that  it  is  "plainly  inappropri- 
ate." Thus,  considerable  deference  is  given 
to  the  decision  of  the  sentencing  judge,  and 
the  court  of  appeals  Is  not  expected  to  make 
a  judgment  de  novo.  However,  under  the 
proptosed  language,  the  court  of  appeals 
would  be  expected  to  strike  down  sentences 
that  are  not  supported  by  acceptable  rea- 
sons. These  subsections  also  permit  appeals 
on  the  ground  that  a  sentence  imposed  in 
the  absence  of  a  sentencing  guideline  Is 
"plainly  Inappropriate." 

Subsections  (c)  and  (e)  provide  that  a 
party  may  not  seek  review  of  a  sentence 
that  Is  outside  the  guidelines  If  the  party 
has  agreed  to  It  In  a  plea  agreement. 

Subsection  (f)  contains  the  requirement 
that  appeals  by  the  Government  and  the 
personal  approval  of  the  Attorney  General 
or  the  Solicitor  General. 

The  proposed  18  U.S.C.  3743  provides  pro- 
cedures for  appellate  review. 

Subsection  (a)  makes  it  clear  that  an 
appeal  in  which  sentencing  error  Is  asserted 


Is  Just  like  any  other  appeal.  If  a  defendant 
has  been  convicted  after  trial,  a  single 
notice  of  appeal  will  initiate  a  single  appeal 
in  which  iwies  about  both  the  sentence  and 
the  conviction  itself  may  be  raised. 

Subsection  (b)  bars  a  party  from  raising 
issues  about  the  sentence  for  the  first  time 
at  the  appellate  leveL  It  requires  that  al- 
leged defects  be  specifically  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  trial  court  in  a  motion  for  re- 
consideration. 

Subsection  (c>  provides  that  the  record  on 
appeal  In  a  criminal  case  in  which  review  of 
the  sentence  is  sought  will  include  the  pre- 
sentence report.  Since  presentence  reports 
are  not  available  to  the  public,  it  requires 
that  they  be  kept  imder  seaL 

Subsection  (d)  permits  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, when  reversing  on  the  basis  of  a  sen- 
tence, either  to  resentence  Itself  or  to 
remand  the  case.  It  Is  contemplated  that 
remand  will  be  the  more  common  proce- 
dure, but  there  may  be  cases  in  which  time 
considerations  suggest  resentencing  so  that, 
for  example,  an  incarcerated  defendant  may 
be  released  immediately  without  awaiting 
action  by  the  trial  court.  Subsection  (d)  also 
makes  the  "clearly  erroneous"  test  applica- 
ble to  appellate  review  of  district  court  fact 
findings  relevant  to  sentencing.  Finally,  the 
subsection  requires  the  court  of  appe^  to 
give  Its  reasons  In  writing  in  the  case  of  re- 
versal. 

Subsection  (e)  makes  it  clear  that  a  grant 
of  probation  is  a  sentence  that  may  be  re- 
viewed on  appeal  from  the  Judgment  of  con- 
viction. However,  if  the  trial  court  grants 
probation  by  Imposing  a  fine  or  term  of  im- 
prisonment and  suspending  execution  there- 
of, the  suspended  portion  of  the  sentence 
may  be  reviewed  on  appeal  from  a  Judgment 
revoking  probation.  Since  the  majority  of 
probationers  complete  their  terms  success- 
fully, it  would  be  wasteful  to  require  that  a 
challenge  to  the  suspended  twrtion  of  a  sen- 
tence be  made  in  the  absence  of  revocation. 
Moreover,  under  18  U.S.C.  3653.  the  trial 
court  has  the  power  to  reduce  the  sentence 
at  the  time  of  probation  revocation,  perhaps 
rendering  moot  a  defendant's  objections  to 
the  sentence  originally  Imposed. 

Section  4.— Section  4  would  add  a  new 
chapter  to  the  Criminal  Code,  entitled  "Sen- 
tencing Guidelines." 

Section  3801  Instructs  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  States  to  prescribe  sen- 
tencing guidelines  and  sets  forth  the  proce- 
dures by  which  they  will  become  effective. 

Subsection  (a)  requires  the  Conference  to 
prescribe  guidelines  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
moting fairness  and  certainty  in  sentencing, 
eliminating  unwarranted  disparity,  and  im- 
proving the  administration  of  justice.  It  re- 
quires that  guidelines  be  submitted  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  May  1  of  the  year 
in  which  they  are  to  take  effect,  and  that 
they  will  take  effect  180  days  after  the  date, 
of  submission  unless  Congress  otherwise 
provides  by  law.  The  initial  guidelines  are  to 
be  complete  and  submitted  to  the  Congress 
as  a  single  package.  For  additional  guide- 
lines or  amendments,  there  is  a  safety-valve 
provision  that  would  permit  the  Judicial 
Conference  to  accelerate  the  effective  date 
If  necessary  to  prevent  Injustice.  It  is  con- 
templated that  this  provision  might  be  used 
if  the  Sentencing  Guidelines  Committee 
concluded  that  a  guideline  was  being  inter- 
preted in  a  marmer  that  they  had  not  antici- 
pated, and  sometimes  to  fill  gaps  in  the 
guidelines  that  may  be  created  by  newly  en- 
acted legislation  or  by  court  Invalidation  of 
a  guideline.  Under  the  normal  procedure,  if 
an  event  occurred  on  May  3  that  was  reoog- 
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nted  u  calling  for  a  new  suldeline  or  an 
amendment.  It  would  be  at  least  14  months 
before  the  suidellne  could  take  effect. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference to  submit  impact  statements  In  con- 
nection with  proposed  sentencing  guide- 
lines. These  statements  would  deal  with  the 
impact  of  the  guideliiMS  on  federal  prisons, 
courts,  and  expenditures. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  amendments 
to  existing  guidelines  will  be  governed  by 
the  procedures  for  new  guidelines  described 
above. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  when  an 
amendment  will  make  the  guideline  more 
favorable  to  any  class  of  offenders,  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  shall  Include  as  part  of  the 
amendment  a  determination  whether  some 
or  all  members  of  the  class,  sentenced 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  amendment 
and  still  serving  their  sentences,  shall  be  re- 
sentenced. The  resentencing  procedure  in 
the  district  court  Is  provided  for  in  the  pro- 
posed 18  n.S.C.  3M2(e),  added  by  section  2 
of  the  bill.  Although  the  language  permits 
the  Conference  to  require  resentencing  of 
any  offender  still  serving  a  sentence,  it  Is 
contemplated  that  the  provision  would 
rarely  be  used  for  defendants  other  than 
those  still  serving  the  imprisonment  portion 
of  sentences  that  include  Incarceration. 

Section  3802  prescribes  the  content  of  sen- 
tencing guidelines. 

Subsection  (a)  sets  forth  the  purposes  of 
sentencing  to  be  considered  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  in  developing  the  guidelines.  In 
deference  to  the  enactment  of  the  Victim 
and  Witness  Protection  Act  of  1982,  it  in- 
cludes restitution  in  addition  to  the  usual 
litany  of  purposes  of  sentencing.  It  is  recog- 
nized, of  course,  that  the  purposes  are  fre- 
quently in  conflict  in  a  particular  situation. 
No  one  purpose  will  be  paramount  in  all  sit- 
uations, and  It  Is  left  to  the  process  of  guide- 
line development  to  determine  the  balance 
that  is  appropriate  for  particular  offenses 
and  offenders. 

Subsection  (b)  expresses  the  widely  ac- 
cepted view  that  sentences  should  incorpo- 
rate the  least  restrictive  alternative  that 
wiU  achieve  the  purposes  of  the  criminal 
Justice  system. 

Subsection  (c)  instructs  the  Conference  to 
ensure  that  the  guidelines  take  account  of 
both  offense  and  offender  characteristics: 
that  they  include  provisions  governing  the 
designation  of  a  parole  eligibUity  date  as 
well  as  indicating  the  maximum  term;  that 
they  Include  provisions  governing  the  aggre- 
gation of  fines  and  terms  of  Imprisonment 
where  defendants  are  convicted  for  multiple 
offenses;  and  that  they  Include  provisions 
governing  the  use  of  the  Youth  Corrections 
Act  (which  is  substantially  changed  by  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  bill). 

Subsection  (d)  permits  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference, in  appropriate  cimunstances.  to 
prescribe  guidelines  that  indicate  the  inap- 
proprlateness  of  a  prison  sentence  without 
providing  further  guidance.  This  provision 
is  designed  to  obviate  the  need  for  national 
guidelines  regarding  the  penalties  for  of- 
fenses such  as  speeding  and  parking  viola- 
tions. Offenses  of  these  types  present  a 
strong  case  for  local  variation  in  the  sanc- 
tions, which  could  not  reasonably  be  han- 
ded by  a  national  body. 

SeeUon  3803  establishes,  within  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  a  Committee  on  Sentencing 
Guidelines. 

Subsection  (a)  requires  the  Committee  to 
recommend  guidelines  to  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference and  also  to  recommend  to  the  Con- 
fem>ce  standards  for  courts  to  use  in  deter- 


mining whether  to  accept  plea  agreements 
that  might  undercut  the  applicability  of  the 
guidelines.  The  subsection  makes  it  a  duty 
of  the  Committee  to  obtain  and  analyse,  on 
a  continuing  basis,  data  about  sentences  im- 
posed in  Federal  courts  and  Judicial  opin- 
ions relevant  to  sentencing.  The  Committee 
is  enjoined  to  seek  the  opinions  and  partici- 
pation of  a  broadly  representative  cross  sec- 
tion of  persons,  to  make  guidelines  and 
other  relevant  information  available  to  Fed- 
eral courts  and  other  Interested  persons  at 
least  annually,  and  to  make  an  annual 
report  to  the  Congress. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Commit- 
tee shall  observe  public  information  and  pri- 
vacy requirements,  including  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  guidelines  and 
standards  proposed  to  be  recommended  to 
the  Judicial  Conference. 

Section  3804  establishes  the  membership 
and  organization  o/  the  Committee  on  Sen- 
tencing Guidelines. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  for  a  seven- 
member  committee,  of  whom  four  members 
are  to  be  Judges  of  the  United  States  in  reg- 
ular active  service  and  three  members  shall 
be  persons  who  are  neither  Judges  nor 
former  Judges,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall 
not  be  a  lawyer. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  member- 
ship shall  reflect  a  variety  of  backgrounds 
and  participation  and  interest  in  the  federal 
Justice  system. 

Subsection  (c>  establishes  four-year  terms 
for  Committee  members.  «1th  maximum 
service  of  two  terms.  However,  in  order  to 
stagger  the  Committee  terms  and  ensure 
that  all  of  the  original  members  will  have 
appointments  that  last  through  promulga- 
tion of  the  Initial  giiidelines,  it  is  provided 
that  Initial  terms  wUl  be  five  years  for  some 
members  and  three  years  for  others. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  a  member  «f 
the  Committee  may  be  removed  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  for  malfeasance  or  other 
good  cause. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  a  member  of 
the  Committee  who  is  a  full-time  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  shall  receive 
no  additional  compensation  for  service  on 
the  Committee.  A  member  who  is  not  a  full- 
time  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  a  OS-18 
when  actually  employed  and  will  be  reim- 
bursed for  travel  expenses.  This  subsection 
also  provides  that  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee who  is  not  a  fuU-time  government  em- 
ployee shall  be  deemed  a  "special  Govern- 
ment employee"  within  the  meaning  of  the 
conflict-of-interest  statutes.  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  provision,  18  U.S.C.  205  would  bar 
a  member  of  the  Committee  from  acting  as 
agent  or  attorney  in  matters  in  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party,  and  would  effec- 
tively exclude  a  large  portion  of  the  private 
bar  from  eligibility  for  Committee  member- 
ship. 

Section  3805  authorizes  the  Committee  on 
Sentencing  Guidelines  to  hold  hearings  and 
take  testimony  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  its  functions. 

Section  3806  authorizes  the  Committee  to 
request  the  cooperation  of  other  Federal 
agencies,  and  directs  their  compliance  to  the 
greatest  practical  extent. 

Section  3807  authorizes  the  Committee  to 
accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated  serv- 
ices in  aid  of  its  functions. 

Section  5.— Section  5  of  the  bill  repeals 
the  "good  time"  authority  and  makes  exten- 
sive changes  in  the  authority  of  the  United 
States  Parole  Commission  with  regard  to 
the    determination    of    offenders'    release 


dates.  Because  of  the  technical  complexity 
of  the  parole  amendments,  the  parole  chap- 
ter of  the  Criminal  Code— marked  to  show 
the  proposed  amendments— is  reproduced  as 
Exhibit  C. 

Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  effect  the  repeal 
of  the  authority  for  good  time  allowances. 
Under  existing  law,  good  time  operates  only 
on  the  mandatory  release  date,  and  does  not 
benefit  a  prisoner  who  would  in  any  event 
be  released  on  parole  before  the  mandatory 
release  date.  For  many  offenders,  therefore, 
rewarding  good  behavior  or  penalizing 
unsatisfactory  behavior  is— insofar  as  it  in- 
volves length  of  incarceration— handled  by 
the  Parole  Commission  rather  than  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons.  This  legislation  would 
make  it  entirely  a  Parole  Commission  func- 
tion, under  which  the  Commission  would 
have  the  authority  to  delay  the  date  of  re- 
lease beyond  the  date  established  by  the 
court  in  order  to  penalize  disciplinary  in- 
fractions. 

Subsection  <c)  eliminates,  in  the  defini- 
tions section  of  the  parole  statute,  a  refer- 
ence to  the  "good  time"  authority  and  a  ref- 
erence to  "release  as  if  on  parole"  under  sec- 
tion 4205(f),  a  provision  that  would  be  elimi- 
nated by  subsection  (f )  below. 

Subsection  (d)  imposes  on  the  Parole 
Commission  a  new  obligation  to  make  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  the  sentences  imposed  on 
offenders  within  its  Jurisdiction,  and  to 
report  to  the  Judicial  Conference  and  the 
Congress  on  the  extent  of  disparity  in  the 
sentencing  of  such  offenders. 

Subsection  (e)  amends  the  basic  paroling 
authority  by  instructing  the  court,  at  the 
time  of  sentencing,  to  designate  the  time  of 
parole  eligibility.  The  sentencing  guidelines 
would  include  guidance  on  the  appropriate 
parole  eligibility  date  as  mandated  in  the 
proposed  section  3802(cK2),  previously  dis- 
cussed. Sul>section  (h)  t>elow  provides  ttiat  a 
prisoner  who  has  substantially  observed  the 
rules  of  the  institution  shall  be  released  on 
the  date  of  parole  eligibility.  Hence,  what  is 
contemplated  is  that  a  Judge  shall  impose  a 
sentence  pursuant  to  guidelines  and  also, 
pursuant  to  guidelines,  determine  the  date 
as  of  which  the  prisoner  will  be  released  if 
he  abides  by  the  rules.  This  permits  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference  to  differentiate  among  sit- 
uations in  setting,  in  the  guidelines,  the  rel- 
ative duration  of  incarceration  and  parole 
supervision.  For  some  offenses,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  a  short  period  of  incarcer- 
ation and  a  long  period  of  supervision  is 
warranted,  while  for  others  it  might  be  con- 
cluded that  parole  supervision  is  essentially 
superfluous.  The  Committee  on  Sentencing 
Guidelines  would  be  free  to  consider  such 
questions  rather  than  being  constrained  by 
a  fixed  relationship  between  the  duration  of 
parole  supervision  and  the  duration  of  the 
sentence  or  the  parole  eligibility  date. 

Subsection  (f)  of  the  bill  repeals  the  provi- 
sions with  regard  to  "(bKl)"  and  "(b)(2)" 
sentences,  the  provision  for  sentencing  with 
"release  as  if  on  parole,"  and  a  provision  de- 
ferring to  specific  statutes  that  may  make  a 
prisoner  ineligible  for  parole.  It  is  intended 
that  the  court  have  the  power,  with  respect 
to  any  offense,  and  subject  to  the  duty  to 
observe  the  guidelines  or  Justify  departure 
from  them,  to  impose  a  sentence  and  estab- 
lish a  parole  eligibility  date  if  the  sentence 
is  for  more  than  one  year.  The  authority  to 
provide  for  release  "as  if  on  parole"  is  elimi- 
nated because  It  is  believed  that  it  adds 
nothing  of  value  to  the  options  provided  by 
a  split  sentence,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a 
longer  sentence  with  a  parole  eligibility  date 
on  the  other. 


Subsection  (g)  provides  authority  for  the 
court,  upon  motion  by  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, to  order  a  prisoner  released  on  parole 
earUer  than  the  parole  eligibility  date  ini- 
tially established.  This  is  a  technical  modifi- 
cation of  the  language  of  existing  authority. 
However,  it  is  intended  that  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  employ  such  motions  liberally  to 
achieve  humanitarian  goals  and  to  amelio- 
rate, in  appropriate  cases,  the  rigors  of  de- 
terminate sentencing. 

Subsection  (h),  as  has  been  discussed 
above,  provides  that  a  prisoner  is  to  be  re- 
leased on  the  parole  eligibility  date  if  he  or 
she  has  substantially  observed  the  rules  of 
the  institution. 

Subsection  (1)  repeals  the  provision  requir- 
ing the  Parole  Commission  to  release  long- 
term  offenders  after  two-thirds  of  the  sen- 
tence in  the  absence  of  a  specific  determina- 
tion. 

Subsection  (J)  authorizes  the  Parole  Com- 
mission to  set  the  time  of  release  if  the  pris- 
oner is  found  not  to  have  substantially  com- 
plied with  institutional  rules  or  if  the  pris- 
oner, having  been  released  on  parole,  has 
had  parole  revoked.  The  Commission  is  to 
make  these  decisions  pursuant  to  guidelines 
that  it  has  promulgated.  It  is  anticipated 
that,  where  release  is  delayed  for  violation 
of  institutional  rules,  the  guidelines  will  ad- 
dress issues  such  as  the  severity  and  number 
of  disciplinary  infractions,  much  as  the 
Commission's  current  regulations  about  re- 
tarding a  presumptive  parole  date.  In  cases 
of  parole  revocation,  the  Commission  may 
reasonable  consider  both  the  behavior 
giving  rise  to  the  revocation  and  the  offend- 
er's prior  criminal  history. 

Subsection  (k)  makes  a  conforming 
amendment  without  substantive  signifi- 
cance. 

Subsection  (I)  incorporates  into  the 
parole  chapter  some  language  that  now  ap- 
pears in  the  good  time  chapter,  which  is  to 
be  repealed.  It  represents  no  change  from 
current  law. 

Subsection  (m)  deletes  language  stating 
that  the  Commission,  in  making  determina- 
tions related  to  release  on  parole,  shall  con- 
sider recommendations  of  the  sentencing 
Judge.  Under  the  scheme  of  the  bill,  the  sen- 
tencing Judge  will  establish  the  parole  date 
on  the  assumption  that  the  offender  abides 
by  institutional  rules.  Commission  decisions 
about  release  dates  will  be  reserved  for  cases 
in  which  the  offender  has  failed  to  abide  by 
the  institutional  rules  or  has  been  paroled 
and  had  parole  revoked.  In  those  situations, 
recommendations  made  by  the  Judge  at  the 
time  of  sentencing  will  have  no  relevance. 

Subsection  (n)  makes  a  number  of  con- 
forming amendments  that  add  nothing  of 
substance  to  the  changes  already  discussed. 

Subsection  (o)  deletes  the  authority  of  the 
Parole  Conmiission  to  require  that  a  parolee 
reside  in  a  community  treatment  center  as  a 
condition  of  parole.  It  is  believed  that  the 
retention  of  such  authority  by  the  Parole 
Commission  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
determinate  sentence.  It  is  noted  that  no 
change  is  made  in  the  authority  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  to  place  an  offender  In  a 
community  treatment  center  toward  the 
end  of  his  or  her  term  of  incarceration.  Nor 
does  this  provision  affect  18  UJS.C. 
4214(dK4),  which  authorizes  the  Parole 
Commission  to  refer  a  parolee  to  a  commu- 
nity treatment  center  "for  all  or  part  of  the 
remainder  of  his  original  sentence"  upon  a 
finding  of  a  parole  violation. 

Subsections  (p)  and  (q)  contain  only  con- 
forming amendments. 

Subsections  (r)  and  (s)  repeal  the  author- 
ity with  respect  to  young  adult  offenders. 


However,  this  authority  is  in  effect  reenact- 
ed  in  section  7  of  the  bill,  which  contains 
amendments  to  the  Touth  Corrections  Act. 

Section  6.— Section  6  of  the  bill  repeals 
the  criminal  provisions  of  the  Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act.  Offenders  sen- 
tenced under  this  act  are,  under  exlstir.g 
practice  of  the  Parole  Commission,  given  de- 
terminate release  dates  very  much  as  other 
offenders.  The  bill  contemplates  that  they 
will  be  given  determinate  sentences  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  offenders. 

Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  effect  the  repeal. 

Subsections  (c)  reenacts  as  part  of  chapter 
231  of  title  18  the  authority  of  the  Director 
of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts,  now  included  in  the  Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act.  to  contract  for 
supervisory  aftercare  of  narcotic  addicts. 

Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  are  conforming 
amendments  to  accommodate  the  change 
made  by  subsection  (c). 

Section  7.— Section  7  of  the  bill  amends 
the  Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act.  It  elimi- 
nates the  indeterminate  sentence  and  much 
of  the  language  based  on  the  medical  model. 
Young  offenders  would  be  sentenced  much 
like  others,  except  that  the  court  may  pro- 
vide in  the  sentence  that  the  defendant 
shall  be  treated  as  a  "youth  offender."  In 
that  case,  the  provision  allowing  the  sen- 
tence to  be  set  aside  is  retained  in  substan- 
tially its  present  form,  as  is  the  provision 
that  youth  offenders  be  confined  in  institu- 
tions used  only  for  youth  offenders. 

The  proposed  18  U.8.C.  5005  permits  the 
court  to  provide  in  the  sentence  that  a  de- 
fendant shall  be  treated  as  a  "youth  offend- 
er" in  the  case  of  any  defendant  who  has 
not  attained  the  age  of  26.  Essentially,  this 
combines  into  a  single  authority  the  current 
Youth  Corrections  Act  and  Young  Adult  Of- 
fender statute.  As  has  been  noted  previous- 
ly, the  Judicial  Conference  would  issue 
guidelines  for  the  use  of  this  authority. 

Section  5006  provides  that  a  defendant 
sentenced  as  a  youth  offender  shall  be  con- 
fined, insofar  as  practical,  in  an  institution 
used  only  for  confinement  of  persons  sen- 
tenced as  youth  offenders.  It  requires  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  to  make 
special  rehabilitative  and  supportive  efforts, 
but  at  the  same  time  recognizes  the  very 
limited  ability  of  a  correctional  system,  at 
least  at  our  existing  level  of  knowledge  and 
skill,  to  reform  the  personalities  of  those  in 
its  charge. 

Section  5007  provides  for  the  certificate 
setting  aside  the  conviction.  Subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  are  substantially  reenactments  of 
present  law.  Subsection  (c)  provides  that  a 
conviction  that  has  been  set  aside  may  be 
considered  in  a  sentencing  proceeding  for  a 
subsequent  offense.  This  provision  makes  it 
clear  that  the  court,  in  sentencing  and  set- 
ting parole  dates,  will  be  able  to  do  essen- 
tially what  the  Parole  Commission  now 
does.  The  provision  authorizing  convictions 
to  be  set  aside  should  not  require  a  Judge  to 
treat  someone  as  a  first  offender  who  has  in 
fact  been  convicted  previously  of  one  or 
more  offenses. 

In  the  existing  law,  18  U.S.C.  5025  author- 
izes the  goverment  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  provide  facilities  and  personnel  for 
the  treatment  of  committed  youth  offend- 
ers convicted  of  local  Jurisdiction  crimes.  A 
conforming  amendment  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  may  be  required  to  avoid  in- 
advertent repeal  of  authority  needed  by  the 
District  government. 

Section  8.— Section  8  of  the  bill  deletes 
language  in  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act 
that  indicates  that  juvenile  delinquents  are 


to  be  released  on  parole  under  the  same 
general  criteria  that  are  currently  applied  to 
adults.  The  provision  that  is  referred  to  In 
the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  is  sulxtantial- 
ly  rewritten  in  section  5  above  to  provide  for 
determinate  sentencing.  By  deleting  the  ref- 
erence to  it,  the  bill  leaves  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Act  very  much  as  it  now  stands, 
and  does  not  bring  it  into  the  sentencing 
guideline  scheme.  The  Parole  Commission  is 
left  with  very  broad  authority  to  determine 
release  dates. 

Section  9.— Section  9  of  the  bill  amends 
the  provisions  of  the  criminal  law  regarding 
bail  on  appeal.  Existing  law  states  that  a 
convicted  defendant  who  has  filed  an  appeal 
is  to  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions governing  release  before  trial  unless 
the  court  finds  that  the  appeal  is  frivolous 
or  taken  for  the  puniose  of  delay  or  has 
reason  to  believe  that  no  conditions  of  re- 
lease will  reasonably  assure  that  the  defend- 
ant wiU  not  flee  or  pose  a  danger  to  others. 
The  creation  of  an  appeal  from  sentence 
will  create  a  class  of  cases  for  which  these 
rules  are  in^poslte— cases  in  which  the  de- 
fendant's guilt  is  not  in  question  and  in 
which  service  of  some  prison  term  is  virtual- 
ly certain.  That  would  be  the  case,  for  ex- 
ample, if  a  defendant  who  had  pleaded 
gtiilty  appealed  a  four-year  sentence  on  the 
ground  that  the  wrong  guideline  had  been 
applied  and  the  sentence  should  have  been 
three  years,  or  in  a  case  in  which  the  Gov- 
ernment took  an  appeal  to  urge  that  the 
term  of  incarceration  should  be  even  longer 
than  that  Imposed  by  the  district  Judge.  In 
such  a  case,  there  is  no  sound  reason  to 
delay  commencement  of  the  sentence,  even 
though  there  may  be  no  risk  of  flight  or 
danger  to  the  community.  See  American  Bar 
Association.  Standards  Relating  to  Oiminal 
Justice,  Appellate  Review  of  Sentences, 
Standard  20-2.2(iv).  The  bill  provides  that 
the  court  may  order  commencement  of  the 
sentence  tf  it  finds  (1)  that  the  validity  of 
the  conviction  is  not  in  question  in  the 
appeal,  and  (2)  that  there  is  no  appreciable 
possibility  that  the  sentence  ultimately  im- 
posed will  be  for  less  than  six  months'  im- 
prisonment even  if  the  appeal  is  successful. 
Rule  9(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Appellate 
Procedure,  which  requires  the  district  court 
to  state  in  writing  the  reasons  for  denying 
release  pending  appeal,  would  apply  to  deci- 
sions under  the  new  provision. 

Section  10.— Section  10  of  the  bill  repeals 
rule  35  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  CMminal 
Procedure,  which  gives  district  courts  a 
broad  authority  to  reduce  or  correct  sen- 
tences within  120  days  after  the  sentence  is 
imposed  or  after  the  conviction  is  affirmed. 
It  amends  rule  32  of  the  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  to  provide  for  an  authority  of 
more  limited  duration  to  reconsider  a  sen- 
tence after  it  has  been  announced. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  would  require  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  rules  of  proce- 
dure, and  the  bill  reflects  the  view  that  on 
the  whole  such  changes  should  be  initiated 
by  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  Practice  and 
Procedure.  In  view  of  the  delayed  effective 
date  of  all  the  provisions  of  the  bUl  except 
for  those  concerned  with  developing  the  ini- 
tial guidelines,  there  should  be  adequate 
time  to  follow  the  normal  rulemaking  proce- 
dure. Section  10  of  the  bUl  represents  a  lim- 
ited departure  from  that  principle,  made  be- 
cause finality  of  sentences  in  the  district 
court  is  so  integral  to  the  design  of  a  system 
of  appellate  review  of  sentences.  If  sen- 
tences are  to  be  reviewable  on  appeal,  it  is 
important  that  they  not  be  tentative  sen- 
tences. The  amendments  made  here  are  de- 
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sisned  to  provide  a  fair  but  short  opportuni- 
ty for  a  party  to  move  the  trial  court  to  re- 
CMislder  a  sentencing  decision.  After  that 
period  has  passed,  the  sentence  will  not  be 
further  subject  to  change  by  the  district 
court  except  in  very  limited  circumstances 
(for  example,  upon  remand  or  upon  the 
granting  of  a  motion  under  38  U.S.C.  2355). 

TTnder  the  bill,  rule  35  is  replaced  with  an 
amended  rule  33(b)(1).  which  provides  for  a 
delay  of  ten  days  in  the  entry  of  Judgment 
after  the  sentence  has  been  announced. 
Within  the  ten-day  period,  either  party  may 
fUe  a  motion  for  reconsideration  or  the 
court  may  on  its  own  motion  direct  recon- 
sideration of  the  sentence,  in  which  case  the 
entry  of  Judgment  will  be  further  delayed 
until  the  court  reaffirms  or  modifies  the 
sentence.  Hence,  either  the  Oovemment  or 
the  defense  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  Imown  to  the  trial  court  any  alleged 
defects  In  the  sentence  as  announced,  and 
the  trial  court  will  have  the  ability  to  con- 
sider alleged  defects  before  an  appeal  is 
talcen.  As  has  previously  been  noted,  the 
proposed  18  V&.C.  3743(b>  would  require 
that  such  defects  be  urged  at  the  district 
court  level  before  they  may  be  urged  in  the 
court  of  appeals. 

SubaecUon  (a)  of  section  10  contains  an 
amendment  to  rule  33(aK3>  that  makes  the 
advice  a  district  Judge  is  required  to  give 
about  the  defendant's  right  of  appeal  con- 
sistent with  the  new  provisions  about  appeal 
of  sentence.  But  for  the  fact  that  it  was  felt 
necessary  to  offer  other  amendments  to  this 
rule,  this  amendment  would  have  been  left 
for  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  Practice  and 
Procedure. 

Subsection  (b)  contains  the  amendment  to 
rule  33(bKl).  providing  the  ten-day  delay  in 
entry  of  Judgment. 

Subsection  (c)  repeals  rule  35. 

Section  11.— Section  11  of  the  bill  contains 
several  technical  and  conforming  amend- 
ments. 

Subsection  (a)  repeals  in  indeterminate 
sentence  provision  in  the  firearms  statute. 

Subsection  (b)  deletes  the  magistrates'  au- 
thority under  the  Youth  Corrections  Act  on 
the  ground  that,  under  the  bill's  amend- 
ments to  the  Youth  Corrections  Act,  the 
special  problems  that  gave  rise  to  a  special 
provision  for  magistrates  will  no  longer 
exist.  BCagistrates  wiU  be  able  to  use  the 
Youth  (Corrections  Act  Just  as  Judges  will. 

Subsection  (c)  makes  it  clear  that,  in  an 
appeal  from  a  magistrate  to  a  district  Judge, 
the  district  Judge  may  review  the  sentence 
to  the  same  extent,  and  applying  the  same 
standards,  that  would  apply  to  a  court  of 
appeals  reviewing  the  Judgment  of  a  district 
court. 

Subsection  (d)  contains  some  conforming 
amendments  to  the  provisions  about  trans- 
fer of  offenders  serving  terms  of  imprison- 
ment in  foreign  countries.  18  D.S.C.  4106(c). 
which  gives  the  Parole  Commission  a  broad 
authority  to  determine  release  dates  in 
these  cases,  is  left  intact. 

Subsection  (e)  eliminates  an  indetermi- 
nate sentence  provision  in  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code. 

Subsection  (f)  changes  some  cross-refer- 
ences in  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and 
is  without  substantive  impact. 

Section  13.— Section  12  provides  effective 
dates  for  the  new  statutory  provisions. 

Subsection  (a)  makes  the  provisions  with 
regard  to  the  Committee  on  Sentencing 
Ouidellnes  effective  immediately.  Initial 
guidelines  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress In  something  over  two  years  after  the 
enactment  date,  to  become  effective  180 
days  after  submission. 


Subsection  (b)  makes  the  substantive  pro- 
visions of  the  act— the  district  court's  obli- 
gations to  use  the  guidelines  as  standards, 
the  appellate  review  provisions,  the  change 
in  the  parole  release  authority,  and  related 
changes— effective  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  guidelines,  but  only  for  offenses  com- 
mitted after  that  effective  date.  It  Is  not 
wholly  free  from  doubt  whether  the  guide- 
lines could  be  constitutionally  applied  to  of- 
fenses committed  before  their  effective 
date.  In  view  of  the  extensive  changes  made 
by  the  bill  In  both  sentencing  and  parole  au- 
thority, however,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
honor  the  ex  post  facto  considerations  with- 
out concern  for  determining  the  precise  con- 
stitutional limits. 


By  Mr.  MATSXJNAGA  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Long,  Mr.  Bentsen, 
Mr.     DmixifBERGER,    and    Mr. 
Grasslet): 
S.  1183.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
certain  indebtedness  incurred  by  edu- 
cational organizations  in  acquiring  or 
improving  real  property  shall  not  be 
treated  as  acquisition  indebtedness  for 
purposes  of  the  tax  on  unrelated  busi- 
ness taxable  income;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

DXBT-riMAHCXD  REAL  ESTATE  IlfVESTMERT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  along  with 
Senators  Long.  Bentsen,  Duren- 
BERGER,  and  Grassley  to  correct  an  in- 
equity under  existing  law.  This  inequi- 
ty has  hampered  the  endowment 
growth  of  colleges,  universities,  and 
schools;  it  has  precluded  these  educa- 
tional institutions  from  investing  in 
debt-financed  real  estate. 

PRESENT  LAW 

When  a  tax-exempt  organization 
borrows  money  to  buy  real  estate  or 
any  property,  it  may  incur  a  tax.  If 
the  property  is  substantially  related  to 
the  organization's  exempt  purpose- 
such  as  a  new  ^dormitory  to  house  stu- 
dents enrolled  at  a  college— there  is  no 
adverse  tax  effect.  But  if  the  property 
is  acquired  for  investment,  ancl  is  unre- 
lated to  the  organization's  exempt 
purpose,  the  organization  is  subject  to 
a  penalty  tax. 

That  penalty  tax  is  imposed  on  a 
percentage  of  the  net  investment 
income  firom  the  property.  This  per- 
centage represents  the  ratio  of  the 
outstanding  mortgage  to  the  cost  basis 
of  the  property.  The  penalty  tax  thus 
applies  to  property  tlought  with  bor- 
rowed funds.  It  also  may  apply  to  gifts 
and  bequests  of  property  which  the 
tax  exempt  organization  takes  subject 
to  an  outstanding  mortgage  or  debt 
under  certain  circumstances. 

BACKOKOUlfD  OP  PEESEHT  LAW 

A  variation  of  this  penalty  tax  was 
applied  to  certain  exempt  organiza- 
tions in  1950.  when  the  tax  was  im- 
posed on  rental  income  from  debt-fi- 
nanced real  property.  In  1969  Con- 
gress expanded  the  tax  to  apply  to  all 
exempt  organizations  aD<t:,to  all  debt- 
financed  property  unrelated  to  the  or- 
ganization's exempt  functions. 


The  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  addressed 
tax  sham  transactions.  An  operating 
business  in  such  a  transaction  could 
convert  ordinary  in(x>me  into  long- 
term  capital  gains  by  way  of  an  inter- 
mediu7  exempt  organization.  The 
exempt  organization  would  eventually 
acquire  the  operating  business  assets 
with  little  or  no  payment  of  its  own 
funds.  In  effect,  the  use  of  the  exempt 
organization  provided  sufficient  tax 
benefits  to  pay  for  the  acquisition. 

For  example,  a  business  would  sell 
its  operating  assets  to  a  university  on 
a  deferred  payment  basis.  The  univer- 
sity would  be  obligated  to  make  pay- 
ment only  out  of  earnings  from  the 
assets.  The  university  would  then 
lease  the  assets  to  a  new  company 
formed  by  the  original  business.  The 
company's  rental  payments  to  the  uni- 
versity would  equal  the  university's 
contract  payment  to  the  business  on 
the  deferred  purchase. 

As  a  result  of  this  transaction,  the 
business  earnings  from  the  operating 
assets  would  liecome  deductible  as 
rental  payments  to  the  university.  The 
university  would  return  the  earnings 
to  the  business  in  the  form  of  more  fa- 
vorably taxed,  long-term  capital  gains, 
thus  paying  off  the  purchase  cost  of 
the  business  asset.  An  inflated  price  or 
an  open-end  price  for  the  property 
would  also  prbvide  the  business  with  a 
significantly  higher  return  before 
actual  ownership  passes  to  the  univer- 
sity. 

The  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  ended  this 
type  of  sham  transaction  by  imposing 
the  penalty  tax  on  debt-financed 
income. 

1»S0  EXCEPTION  POR  PENSION  TRUSTS 

The  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  has  suc- 
ceeded in  controlling  the  acquisition  of 
businesses  by  exempt  organization  uti- 
lizing their  tax-free  status.  But  the 
penalty  tax  also  has  prevented  legiti- 
mate investments  in  debt-financed  real 
estate,  thus  hampering  investment  di- 
versification by  exempt  organizations. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  ex- 
amined this  restriction  in  1980  and  ap- 
proved a  special  rule  for  tax-exempt 
pension  plans.  The  1980  Miscellaneous 
Revenue  Act  created  an  exception 
from  the  penalty  tax  for  a  pension 
plan's  purchase  of  mortgaged  real 
estate.  To  prevent  the  pre- 1969  abuses 
from  recurring,  the  legislation  im- 
posed certain  safeguanis: 

First,  the  purchase  price  has  to  be  a 
fixed  amount  suid  not  open-ended. 

Second,  the  debt  payment  cannot  be 
(»ntingent  on  earning  from  the  prop- 
erty. 

Third,  the  property  cannot  be  leased 
back  to  the  seller  or  to  a  party  related 
to  the  seller. 

Fourth,  the  property  cannot  be 
leased  back  to  certain  persons  disquali- 
fied under  the  pension  provisions. 

Fifth,  the  property  cannot  be  fi- 
nanced by  a  nonrecourse  loan  from  a 


party  either  related  to  the  seller  or  re- 
lated to  a  person  disqualified  imder 
the  pension  laws,  if  the  loan  is  subor- 
dinate or  If  the  loan  carries  less  than 
the  going  interest  rate. 
m  This  exception  applied  only  to  tax 
^  exempt  employees'  pension  trusts. 

PROPOML 

Educational  institutions,  like  pen- 
sion plans  earlier,  have  been  deterred 
by  the  penalty  tax  from  investing  in 
debt-financed  real  estate.  Colleges  and 
schools  have  the  same  need  to  diversi- 
fy their  investments  and  maximize 
their  Investment  income.  That  need 
has  increased  be<»use  of  Federal  pro- 
gram cuts  and  rising  costs.  But  these 
schools  are  unable  to  buy  significant 
real  estate  on  a  cash  basis  without  any 
borrowing. 

The  proposed  bill  would  extend  the 
present  exception  for  pension  plans  to 
educational  organizations,  including 
colleges  and  schools  The  same  safe- 
guard applicable  to  pension  trusts 
would  apply  to  foreclose  abuse  by  edu- 
cational organizations. 

CONCLUSION 

The  proposed  remedial  change  is  one 
of  the  most  important  changes  we  can 
make  to  help  colleges,  universities,  and 
private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  to  meet  the  added  financial 
burdens  imposed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider the  merits  of  this  proposal  and  to 
lend  their  support. 

By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA: 
S.  1184.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  to  increase  from  $250  to 
$1,000  the  amount  for  informal  entry 
of  goods;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

DUTT  ENTRY  AMOUNT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  to  increase 
the  current  $250  informal  entry  limi- 
tation for  imported  items  to  $1,000. 

Under  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  as 
amended,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury may  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  declaration  and  entry  of 
merchandise  when  the  aggregate  value 
of  the  shipment  does  not  exceed  $250 
in  value.  AU  other  merchandise  must 
be  formally  enterecL  This  provision 
allows  small  importers  to  avoid  the 
time-consimiing  formal  declarations 
that  are  required  under  the  law.  In  ad- 
dition, the  provision  saves  the  Treas- 
ury E>epartment  from  the  time-<»n- 
suming  administrative  process  in  clear- 
ing small  shipments. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  $250  in- 
formal entry  limitation,  inflation  and 
the  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  have 
greatly  reduced  the  actual  value  of 
this  provision.  Many  small  importers 
now  find  themselves  ensnarled  by  the 
time  and  paperwork  necessary  to  proc- 
ess these  small  shipments  which  had 
previously  entered  imder  the  informal 
entry    limitation.    In    addition,    the 


Treasury    has    expended    additional 
time  processing  these  small  entries. 

I  introduced  a  similar  biU  to  increase 
the  informal  entry  limitation  in  the 
96th  Congress.  In  the  97th  Congress,  I 
reintroduced  the  proposal  as  S.  231. 
Both  measures  had  the  support  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

However,  various  labor  groups  ob- 
jected to  the  proposal.  They  argued 
that  an  increased  duty  entry  amount 
would  facilitate  imports  at  a  time 
when  imports  should  be  retarde(L 
They  also  argued  that  the  simplified 
entry  procedure  for  more  shipments 
would  permit  evasion  of  UJ3.  Customs 
laws.  These  groups  consequently 
caused  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  through  the  Commerce  De- 
partment to  retract  the  longstanding 
statement  of  administration  support. 

In(a«ased  customs  policing  is  a  sepa- 
rate matter;  and  I  have  fought— with 
only  partial  success— administration 
efforts  to  (nit  the  Customs  Service 
staffing  and  budget.  The  Customs 
Service  has  been  reduced  to  such  a 
point  and  its  reamining  personnel  redi- 
rected to  noncustoms  duties  that  its 
performan(%8  of  basic  functions  is 
open  to  question.  As  a  consequence, 
more  entries  may  escape  customs  po- 
licing due  to  the  overworked  and  short 
staffing.  Retaining  formal  entry  for 
small  shipments  does  not  insure  effec- 
tive customs  surveillance:  but  it  does 
perpetutate  bureaucratic  paperwork 
and  costs  for  businesses. 

The  proposal  to  increase  the  infor- 
mal entry  amount  to  $1,000  will  facili- 
tate customs  clearance  for  importers 
and  it  realistically  acknowledges  the 
financial  and  staff  limitations  imposed 
on  the  Customs  Service. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  on  my  bill  to 
lessen  the  paperwork  burden  on  small 
importers  and  also  to  save  unnecessary 
administrative  costs. 


By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN  (for  him- 
self,   Mr.    D'AMA-ro.    and   Mr. 
Heinz): 
S.J.  Res.  89.  A  joint  resolution  desig- 
nating May   24.   1983,   as  "Brooklyn 
Bridge  Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

BROOKLYN  BRIDGE  DAT 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  joint  resolu- 
tion designating  May  24,  1983,  as 
"Brooklyn  Bridge  Day."  A  companion 
measure  was  introduced  by  Congress- 
man SoLARZ  and  passed  the  House 
April  26. 

The  Brooklyn  Bridge  stands  as  a 
monument  to  the  genious  of  American 
architecture.  Constructed  100  years 
ago,  the  bridge  took  a  full  13  years  to 
complete.  Its  construction  was  not 
without  cost.  An  investment  of  $15 
million  was  required.  And.  tragically, 
at  least  20  construction  workers  lost 
their  lives  in  several  accidents. 

May  24  marks  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  opening  of  the  Brookljm  Bridge. 


I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
pasrlng  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular engineering  feats  in  American 
history. 

lifr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Rb(x>rd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rs(x>rd,  as  follows: 

S  J.  Res.  80 

Whereas  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  opened  in 
1883  after  13  years  of  construction  and  at  a 
cost  of  $16  million  and  was  at  the  time  the 
longest  suspension  bridge  in  the  world; 

Whereas  the  construction  of  the  Brookljm 
Bridge,  using  granite  as  a  primary  building 
material,  was  an  unusual  and  extraordinary 
engineering  feat  which  required,  for  its 
time,  technological  advancements: 

Whereas  construction  workers  on  the 
project  were  placed  at  great  risk,  and  the 
lives  of  at  least  20  men  were  lost; 

Whereas  the  roadway  and  the  promenade 
invite  use  by  both  automobiles  and  pedestri- 
ans making  the  Brooklyn  or  "Great  Bridge" 
truly  a  "Peoples  Bridge"; 

Whereas  its  majesty  and  grandeur  have 
inspired  poets,  playwrights,  authors,  and 
cinematographers,  giving  the  bridge  a  spe- 
cial place  in  the  literary  and  cultural  histo- 
ry of  our  Nation; 

Whereas  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  unites  the 
city  of  New  York  with  the  Borough  of 
Brooldyn,  its  people,  businesses,  and  cultur- 
al assets;  and 

Whereas  May  24.  1983.  is  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  opening  of  the  bridge:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Ame^ea 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  May  24.  1983. 
is  designated  'Brooklyn  Bridge  Day."  The 
President  is  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  that  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit 
copies  of  the  enrolled  resolution  to  the  Oov- 
emor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  President 
of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  of  New  Yoik 
City. 

(b)  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  are  authorized  to  appoint  a  dele- 
gation to  attend  the  celebrations  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge  to  be  held  in  New  York 
Clty.« 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  join  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  Moynihan.  in  support 
of  this  resolution  celebrating  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  opening  of 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge. 

When  the  Brooklsm  Bridge  opened 
on  May  24,  1883,  newspapers  of  the 
day  hailed  it  as  the  eighth  wonder  of 
the  world.  CHearly,  the  impact  of  the 
great  bridge  in  our  culture  alone  has 
been  something  of  a  wonder  there 
have  been  songs  written  about  it;  it 
has  been  featured  in  poems,  novels, 
and  plays  by  such  noted  American 
writers  as  Hart  Oane.  John  Dos 
Passos,  and  Arthur  Miller;  and  it  has 
been  sketched  and  painted  by  many 
American    artists,    including    George 
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BeUows  and  Georgia  O'Keefe.  The 
bridge  itself  has  always  been  regarded 
as  a  major  American  work  of  art. 

The  bridge,  which  took  14  years  to 
complete,  was  a  pioneering  work  in 
civil  endneerlng.  It  measures  more 
than  1  mile  long,  its  main  span  being 
over  \Vk  times  as  long  as  any  ever  at- 
tempted at  the  time  it  was  built.  The 
two  stone  towers,  each  276  feet  high, 
were  considerably  taller  than  even  the 
tallest  buildings  of  the  day.  The 
towers,  to  this  day.  are  supported  by 
wooden  caissons,  great  boxes  which 
were  driven  into  the  river  bed  by  the 
tremendous  weight  of  the  stone  towers 
being  built  upon  them.  The  board- 
walk, built  in  the  center  of  the  bridge 
above  the  other  traffic,  is  still  the  only 
walkway  of  its  kind  on  such  a  major 
bridge. 

The  Brookljm  Bridge  is  a  monument 
to  the  spirit  of  its  designer,  John  Roe- 
bllng,  and  his  son.  Col.  Washington 
Roebling,  who  saw  the  bridge  through 
to  its  completion.  It  is  a  testimonial  to 
American  ingenuity  and  symbolizes 
the  greatness  to  which  this  country 
has  aspired.  On  the  anniversary  of  its 
100th  year,  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  serves 
as  an  inspiration  to  all  Americans  to 
aspire  to  such  great  heights  again.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this  resolu- 
tion.« 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  IS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  HuMPHRKT)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  38,  a  bill  entitled  "The 
Long  Shoremen's  and  Harbor  Work- 
er's Compensation  Act." 

S.  30S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (BCr.  TsoNGAS)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  305,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Housing  Act  to  provide  for  a 
mortgage  and  loan  interest  reduction 
program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

s.  3«» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jkpsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Prjsssusr)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  399.  a  bill  to  establish 
a  Presidential  Advisory  Panel  for  Co- 
ordination of  Government  Debt  Col- 
lection and  Delinquency  Prevention 
Activities. 

S.  432 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jspsen.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoRXNSKT).  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rahdolph),  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon). 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  IjIatsu- 
NACA).  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  SniFSOH),  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Bfr.  Burdick),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattinglt), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goli>- 
warb),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 


(Mr.  Kastkh),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Prxssler),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  DcCoirciin).  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston ),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Prtor).  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiBGLE),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Stiois).  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  NuHN),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Hdxin).  the  Senator  from 
TCftpjum  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  BoscHwnz),  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  422,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  a  criminal  pen- 
alty for  robbery  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance. 

s.  4  so 
At  the  request  of  ISx.  Prtor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  450,  a  bill  to  amend  title  39. 
United  States  Code,  to  strengthen  the 
investigatory  and  enforcement  powers 
of  the  Postal  Service  by  authorizing 
certain  inspection  authority  and  by 
providing  for  civil  penalties  for  viola- 
tions of  orders  under  section  3005  of 
such  title  (pertaining  to  schemes  for 
obtaining  money  by  false  representa- 
tion or  lotteries),  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  497 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  497,  a  bill  to  amend 
tiUe  39  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
provide  that  drug  abuse  oriented  ad- 
vertisements and  shipments  of  drugs 
in  response  to  drug  abuse  oriented  ad- 
vertisements shall  be  nonmailable 
matter. 

s.  soo 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heinz),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  500,  a  bill  entitled  the 
"Christopher  Columbus  Quicentenary 
JubUee  Act." 

S.  803 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphret,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  503,  a  bill  to  make  it 
unlawful  to  manufacture,  distribute, 
or  possess  with  intent  to  distribute,  a 
drug  which  is  an  imitation  of  a  con- 
trolled substance  or  a  drug  which  pur- 
ports to  act  like  a  controlled  sub- 
stance. 

S.  BIT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  517,  a  biU  for 
the  relief  of  Doan  Van  ToaL 

8.  S96 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prtor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddleston)  was  added  as  a  co- 


sponsor  of  S.  596,  a  bill  to  provide  sur- 
plus commodities  to  farmers  who  lost 
grain  stored  in  certain  insolvent  ware- 
houses. 

S.  SOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Damtorth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
605,  a  bill  to  amend  title  II.  United 
States  Code. 

S.  SS3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mr.  ElxoN)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  663.  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  pay- 
ment of  certain  agriculture  incentives 
to  persons  who  produce  certain  agri- 
cultural commodities  on  highly  erodi- 
ble  land. 

S.  77  J 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  771.  a  bill  to 
revise  and  extend  provisions  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  relating  to 
health  promotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion, to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  centers  for  research  and  demonstra- 
tions concerning  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  772 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  772,  a  bill  to  promote 
public  health  by  improving  public 
awareness  of  the  health  consequences 
of  smoking  and  to  increase  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Federal  health  officials  in 
investigating  and  communicating  to 
the  public  necessary  health  informa- 
tion, and  for  other  piuposes. 

S.  833 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grasslet)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  823.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  to  clarify  the  defini- 
tion of  abuse,  to  restrain  natural  gas 
price  increases  by  facilitating  price  re- 
sponsiveness during  periods  when  sup- 
plies exceed  demand,  to  enhance  com- 
petitive options  for  local  distribution 
companies  in  purchasing  the  least  ex- 
pensive natural  gas  available,  to  repeal 
the  incremental  pricing  of  natural  gas. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  873 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
873.  a  bill  to  help  insure  the  Nation's 
independent  factual  knowledge  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  European 
countries,  to  help  maintain  the  nation- 
al capability  for  advanced  research 
and  training  on  which  that  knowledge 
depends,  and  to  provide  partial  finan- 
cial support  for  national  programs  to 
serve  both  purposes. 
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S.  SOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Ooldwatkr)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  905.  a  blU  entitled  the 
"National  Archives  and  Records  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1983". 

S.  9SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prbssler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  986.  a  bill  to  repeal  employer  re- 
porting requirements  with  respect  to 
tips. 

S.  »>4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prtor.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DuRENBERGER)  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  994,  a 
bill  to  prohibit  the  production  of 
lethal  biiuuT  chemical  munitions  by 
the  United  States  and  to  call  on  the 
President  to  continue  and  intensify  re- 
cently begim  efforts  in  the  Committee 
on  Disajmament  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialists 
Republics  and  other  countries  to 
achieve  an  agreement  establishing  a 
mutual,  verifiable  ban  on  the  produc- 
tion and  stockpiling  of  chemical  weap- 
ons. 

S.  1003 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1003,  a  bill  to  extend  and  revise  the 
provisions  of  the  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  Act  and  the  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Treatment  and 
Adoption  Reform  Act  of  1978. 

s.  lOOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1006,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
repeal  the  15-percent  reduction  in  per- 
centage depletion  for  iron  ore  and 
coal. 

8.  1029 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1029,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act  to  include 
appeals  to  a  board  of  contract  appeals. 

S.  1036 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Kasten)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1036.  a  bill  to  clarify  the 
application  of  the  antitrust  laws  to 
professional  team  sports  leagues,  to 
protect  the  public  interest  in  main- 
taining the  stability  of  professional 
team  sports  leagues,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  1047 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1047.  a  bill  to  direct 
the  President  to  impose  certain  limita- 
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tions  on  the  amount  of  milk  protein 
products  that  may  be  imported  into 
the  United  States. 

8.  1063 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NuNN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1063.  a  bill  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  any  discharge  of  a  mortgage 
debt  on  a  principal  residence  occurring 
in  1982.  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  11S9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Bfr.  Baucus)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1159,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1979  to  extend 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  export 
of  domestically  produced  crude  oil. 

SKRATI  JOnn  RXSOLUnON  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Wallop)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  23, 
a  Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  terms  of  office  which  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  serve. 

SENATE  CONCnUtZNT  IUC80LUTI0H  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 23,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  sup- 
port the  President's  call  for  a  more 
humane  and  ethical  strategic  policy. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  34 

At  the  request  of  BArs.  Hawkins,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor),  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  24,  a  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  observe  the  month  of  May  1983 
as  Older  Americans  Month. 

8E«ATE  RESOLUTION  90 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  BiNGAMAN),  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Quatle)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  90,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Soviet  Government 
should  immediately  release  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  and  allow  him  to  emi- 
grate. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  112.  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
with  respect  to  the  protection  of  refu- 
gees and  civilians  caught  in  the  armed 
conflict  on  the  border  between  Thai- 
land and  Kampuchea. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motnihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 


(Mr.  EUgleton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  122,  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should 
reduce  imports  of  apparel  so  that  im- 
ported apparel  comprises  no  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  American  ap- 
parel mariiet. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 29— RELATING  TO  THE 
FEDERAL  ROLE  IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatfield)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources: 

S.  Con.  Res.  39 

Whereas,  education  is  an  essential  at- 
tribute of  our  democratic  society  because  an 
enlightened^  citizenry  is  necessary  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  a  Oovemment  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people; 

Whereas,  all  students  should  have  access 
to  educational  programs  regardless  of  their 
race,  national  origin,  sex.  economic  back- 
ground and  handicapping  conditions; 

Whereas,  all  students  should  be  afforded 
ample  opportunity  in  the  first  twelve  grades 
of  school  to  prepare  adequately  for  work  or 
further  vocational  training  or  education; 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  responsibility  to  ensure  that  access  to 
such  educational  opportunities  is  not  denied 
to  anyone:  and 

Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  has 
the  responsibility  to  protect  national  educa- 
tional concerns  and  to  provide  for  educa- 
tional needs  of  children  and  youth  as  they 
affect  national  goals; 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
Tesentatives  concurring).  That  it  is  the  na- 
tional policy  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
contribute  to  the  support  of  education  in 
the  United  States,  including— 

(1)  the  coordination  of  development  of  na- 
tional goals  and  priorities  on  the  basis  of  na- 
tional needs; 

(2)  the  promotion  of  research,  develop- 
ment and  demonstration  activities  and  the 
dissemination  of  information  for  the  im- 
provement of  all  education; 

(3)  the  promotion  of  equality,  equity,  and 
accessibility  to  education  for  aU; 

(4)  the  provision  of  financial  support  for 
services  designed  to  serve  special  popula- 
tions; 

(5)  the  provision  of  financial  assistance  to 
needy  postsecondary  students  for  their  edu- 
cation; 

(6)  the  provision  of  assistance  to  reduce 
the  impact  upon  local  and  State  educational 
agencies  of  the  results  of  Federal  policies  or 
actions  (such  as  energy  boomtowns,  refu- 
gees, and  undocumented  workers); 

(7)  the  encouragement  of  educational  pro- 
grams which  develop  our  human  resources 
to  meet  economic,  defense  and  other  nation- 
al needs;  and 

(8)  the  implementation  of  an  effective 
Federal  role  in  education  through  a  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  acting  as  a  center  for 
the  interpretation  of  laws,  for  meeting  na- 
tional needs,  for  setting  priorities,  and  for 
distributing  Federal  support  for  education. 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  msrself  and  Senator  Hat- 
field, today  I  am  introducing  a  con- 
ciurent     resolution     expressing     the 
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sense  of  Congress  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  continue  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  education.  I  think  we 
can  all  agree  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment has  a  role  in  the  education  of 
the  children  and  youth  of  our  Nation, 
but  the  views  on  the  extent  of  this 
role  differ  greatly.  The  national  con- 
cern over  the  increasing  Federal 
budget  deficit  said  the  search  for  pro- 
grams to  eliminate  in  order  to  reduce 
expenditures  have  brought  the  ques- 
tion of  Federal  involvement  to  the 
foreftont.  The  weakened  economy  and 
increased  fiscal  constraints  at  the  local 
and  State  levels  have  caused  aU  of 
education  to  reexamine  its  priorities, 
but  we  must  be  careful  not  to  destroy 
the  vital  education  system  this  coim- 
try  has  built  over  many,  many  years. 
Instead  of  more  spending  cuts  in  edu- 
cation we  must  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
upgrading  our  education  programs. 
The  National  Commission  on  Educa- 
tion Excellence  makes  this  painfully 
clear. 

Let  me  present  a  brief  review  of  this 
Nation's  commitment  to  education.  It 
is  not  new.  Historically,  the  Federal  in- 
volvement in  education  has  been  ex- 
tensive. The  land  ordinance  of  1785  es- 
tablished a  policy  of  Federal  aid  to 
education  by  providing  that  certain 
lands  in  each  new  State  be  set  aside 
for  public  education.  The  Morrill  Act 
of  1862— the  land  grant  college  act- 
was  passed  to  promote  education  in  ag- 
riculture and  the  mechanical  arts.  The 
Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917,  the  fore- 
runner to  the  Vocational  Education 
Act,  was  enacted  to  promote  the  na- 
tional interest  in  a  population  educat- 
ed and  able  to  work.  In  the  1940's  Fed- 
eral concern  for  the  education  of  our 
returning  veterans  resulted  in  the  Full 
Etaiplojnnent  and  Training  Act  of 
1946— the  OI  bill. 

As  the  country  grew  and  our  educa- 
tional needs  changed,  the  Federal 
Government  continued  to  respond. 
The  National  Defense  Eklucation  Act 
of  1959  was  designed  to  promote  math, 
science,  and  language  instruction.  In 
1965,  the  Federal  commitment  to  edu- 
cation, and  our  national  vision  of  edu- 
cation as  a  means  to  a  government  by 
free  citizens,  led  to  the  enactment  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  (ESEA).  These  examples  ex- 
hibit much  more  than  a  passing  inter- 
est in  a  Federal  role  in  education. 
They  suggest  some  of  the  critical  na- 
tional purposes  underlying  the  Feder- 
al role  in  education  ranging  from  eco- 
nomic development  to  national  securi- 
ty to  insiuing  an  equitable  education 
for  all  and  the  ability  of  a  nation  to  re- 
spond to  the  changing  needs  of  a 
growing  country.  This  must  not 
change.  If  anything,  this  commitment 
must  increase.  Our  country  must  con- 
tinue to  grow  and  prosper  intellectual- 
ly, technologically,  and  economically  if 
we  are  to  meet  the  competition  from 
abroad  in  the  years  ahead.  This  is  only 


possible  if  we  continue  the  path  of  our 
forefathers  and  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  our  citizens. 

In  a  coimtry  with  a  rich  and  diverse 
educational  system,  defining  national 
objectives  is  difficult  but  we  believe 
widespread  ageement  exists  as  to  the 
overall  goals  of  public  education.  All 
students  should  have  access  to  a  free 
public  education  regardless  of  sex, 
handicapping  conditions,  race,  nation- 
al origin,  or  the  economic  background 
from  which  they  come.  Students 
should  leave  school  with  a  basic  educa- 
tion which  includes  at  least  the  basic 
skills  of  reading,  writing,  mathematics, 
and  the  ability  to  reason  and  solve 
problems:  an  understanding  of  U.S. 
history,  and  an  overview  of  the  histo- 
ry, geography,  and  culture  of  our 
countries;  an  understanding  of  science 
and  technology;  an  understanding  of 
our  Oovemment;  and  an  appreciation 
of  the  arts  and  hmnanities.  Students 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare adequately  for  work,  further 
training,  or  additional  education  in  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education.  The 
educational  system  should  be  one 
which  provides  a  reasonably  appropri- 
ate niunber  of  doctors,  carpenters, 
math  teachers,  computer  experts— a 
diversity  of  workers;  is  accessible  to 
those  who  have  left  formal  school 
early  and  wish  to  return;  encourages 
students  of  all  abilities  to  reach  higher 
levels  of  achievement.  The  educational 
system  must  set  standards,  as  well  as 
encourage  and  recognize  achievement. 

Just  how  do  we  get  the  various  gov- 
ernmental entities  to  work  together  to 
achieve  these  ends  and  at  a  time  of  in- 
creased demand  for  specialties  yet 
with  fewer  resources?  We  must  have  a 
Federal  Oovemment  which  provides 
leadership  and  coordination  of  an  edu- 
cational system  based  on  the  aware- 
ness of  national  needs.  The  Federal 
Oovemment  is  the  most  appropriate 
leader  in  this  effort.  It  has  the  widest 
financial  base,  the  broadest  perspec- 
tive on  national  needs,  the  ability  to 
distribute  resources  equitably,  and  the 
responsibility  to  protect  national  con- 
cerns. The  education  of  our  citizenry 
Is  a  national  concern. 

While  the  needs  are  great,  we  are  all 
aware  of  oiu-  limited  financial  re- 
sources. Only  around  7  percent  of  the 
total  education  dollar  comes  from  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  These  limited 
resources  must  be  allocated  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  meet  the  spe- 
cific needs  which  are  not  solely  local 
and  State  responsibilities.  In  doing  so, 
priorities  must  be  established  to  aid 
the  Federal  Oovemment  in  its  limited 
involvement  in  education.  Basically, 
these  priorities  include  a  concern  for 
access  and  equity;  support  for  special 
populations  such  as  the  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped;  promotion  of  re- 
search, innovation,  and  development; 
coordination  of  data  gathering  and 
analysis;  support  of  human  capital  de- 


velopment; and  reduction  of  the 
impwcX  the  unintended  consequences 
to  State  and  local  education  agencies 
of  national  defense,  immigration,  and 
other  Federal  policies. 

The  legislation  providing  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  supplement  ef- 
forts of  States  and  local  school  dis- 
tricts should  contain  provisions  which 
allow  both  SEA'S  and  LEA's  flexibility 
under  both  Federal  statutes  and  regu- 
lations. Whenever  possible,  programs 
with  a  similar  purpose  and  reaching  a 
common  population  should  be  consoli- 
dated. The  forward-funding  aspect 
should  be  maintained  with  no  rescis- 
sions or  deferrals  in  order  to  meet  the 
planning  needs  of  States  and  local  dis- 
tricts. Fiscal  accountability  and  audit 
responsibilities  should  be  clearly  de- 
fined. To  insure  that  State  and  local 
programs  may  be  coordinated.  Federal 
fimds  should  flow  through  SEA's.  And 
Federal  mandate  should  provide  ade- 
quate funding  to  SEA's  and  LEA's  to 
implement  the  mandate. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  Federal 
role  in  education  be  coordinated  with 
the  States'  efforts.  These  efforts 
should  be  directed  toward  leadership 
in  establishing  education  standards 
and  by  evaluating  their  educational 
programs.  The  States  should,  among 
other  things,  provide  demonstration 
and  dissemination  projects,  collect 
data,  increase  educational  quality,  pro- 
vide funds  to  equalize  educational  op- 
portunity within  each  State,  distribute 
Federal  funds  within  the  State,  and 
coordinate  reporting  or  accounting  for 
these  funds  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

The  role  of  the  local  school  board  or 
government  is  another  integral  part  of 
the  network.  It  should  set  education 
standards  for  its  districts,  operate 
school  programs,  respond  to  parental, 
student,  and  community  concerns,  pro- 
vide local  financial  management  and 
accountability,  and  provide  necessary 
financial  support  for  district  pro- 
grams. And  it  must  provide  credible 
leadership  to  maintain  broad  commu- 
nity support  for  and  involvement  in 
the  local  education  system. 

In  order  to  meet  our  country's  edu- 
cational goals,  each  part  must  contrib- 
ute to  the  whole.  The  local  school  dis- 
trict knows  the  individual  needs  of  the 
area  and  has  the  responsibility  to  op- 
erate the  schools.  Using  the  knowledge 
of  local  needs,  the  State  must  set 
standards,  provide  leadership,  techni- 
cal assistance,  and  financial  support. 
And  finally,  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  supportive  of  State  and  local 
districts  by  addressing  national  needs, 
providing  for  research  and  assessment, 
insuring  access  to  the  educational 
system  and  providing  a  broad  base  of 
financial  support.  The  Federal  effort 
should  be  to  supplement,  not  sup- 
plant, the  State  and  local  role.  Such  a 
coordinated  effort  must  be  undertaken 


to  strengthen  the  total  educational  en- 
terprise and  Insure  the  development  of 
an  educated  citizenry  to  meet  the 
changing  requirement  of  our  Nation. 
To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  lessen  our 
capacity  to  meet  the  competitive  chal- 
lenges from  other  nations.* 
•  Itfr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  happy  today  to  Join  with  my  col- 
league Senator  Hollinos  in  introduc- 
ing this  resolution  on  national  prior- 
ities in  education.  Education  is  the  ul- 
timate foimdation  of  a  free  society, 
without  which  no  other  institution  can 
long  survive.  Our  national  defense,  our 
family  structures,  our  physical  envi- 
ronment, and  our  social  framework  are 
built  on  an  Inverse  pjrramid,  with  edu- 
cation as  the  lowest  common  denomi- 
nator. 

With  great  platitudes,  people  of  all 
political  and  social  persuasions  speak 
of  "good  education"  for  our  youth  and 
adults.  But  what  really  constitutes 
good  education?  Does  it  mean  separate 
but  equal?  Of  course  not.  Does  it  mean 
that  only  wealthy  students  should  re- 
ceive a  superior  education?  Not  if  a 
Just  society  Is  to  survive.  Does  it  mean 
we  neglect  nontraditional  students, 
the  handicapped,  minorities,  older  stu- 
dents? If  we  do,  we  are  not  merely 
short-sighted,  but  we  turn  our  back  on 
humanity  Itself. 

We  need  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
educational  policy  that  looks  beyond 
legitimate  fiscal  constraints  of  our 
budget  process  and  precisely  fociises 
on  our  needs  for  the  next  20  years.  I 
am  not  suggesting  we  abandon  our  tra- 
ditional structure  of  local  control  of 
specific  educational  goals;  far  from  it. 
I  have  long  been  an  advocate  for 
strong  local  school  policies  that  reflect 
the  wishes  of  parents  and  the  commu- 
nity. But  far  too  often,  we  view  strong 
national  policies  as  being  automatical- 
ly in  conflict  with  local  goals.  This 
need  not  be  the  case. 

We  can  assiire  equal  access  to  educa- 
tion, support  research  and  develop- 
ment of  educational  improvement 
technologies.  We  can  focus  on  voca- 
tional training  and  adult  basic  educa- 
tion without  destroying  other  pro- 
grams, and  without  undercutting  local 
responsibilities. 

Indeed,  with  strong  national  goals 
and  an  effective  Department  of  Educa- 
tion Implementing  a  comprehensive 
policy,  we  should  be  able  to  free  local 
school  boards  from  the  bondage  of 
Federal  purse  strings.  We  can  supply 
Federal  dollars  to  our  States  and  dis- 
tricts without  tying  their  hands. 

It  is  crystal  clear  that  we  must  move 
forward,  now,  to  build  a  new  educa- 
tional structure,  broaden  the  base  of 
the  education  pyramid,  and  elevate 
education  to  its  proper  place  within 
our  Oovemment  and  our  society  .• 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  126- 
RELATINO  TO  ESTATE  TAX 

Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoREK.  Mr.  Stmms,  Mr.  DuaorBEBOER. 
Iti.  Orasslet,  Mr.  Behtseh,  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  Roth,  ISx.  Baucus,  Mr.  Abdhor. 
Iiifr.  Helms,  Mr.  SncFSOH,  Mr.  Kasteh, 
Bdr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Ahdrews,  Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTOR,  and  Mr.  Lugar)  submitted 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
8.  Ris.  126 

Whereas  the  Federal  estate  tax  laws 
should  not  interfere  with  the  objective  of 
the  United  States  Oovemment  to  encourage 
the  continuation  of  family  farms  and  small 
businesses; 

Whereas  the  Imposition  of  Federal  estate 
taxes  on  relatively  small  estates  which  in- 
clude interests  in  a  family  farm  or  a  small 
business  often  results  in  the  forced  sale  of 
such  farm  or  business; 

Whereas  inflation  has  increased  tlie  dollar 
value  of  property  and  the  transfer  tax 
burden  without  Increasing  real  wealth:  and 

Whereas  the  changes  made  In  the  Federal 
estate  tax  law  by  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981  make  It  possible  for  families 
to  tranfer  their  farms  and  small  businesses 
to  the  next  generation  with  sufficient  finan- 
cial integrity  to  ensure  Investment  in,  and 
improvement  of,  such  farms  and  businesses: 
Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that— 

(1)  the  changes  in  Federal  esUte  tax  laws 
which  were  made  by  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981  are  vital  to  the  continu- 
ation of  the  family  farm  and  small  business, 
and 

(2)  in  order  to  ensure  tiiat  the  American 
people  can  depend  on  the  solid  community 
of  family  farms  and  small  businesses  which 
make  up  the  backbone  of  the  American 
economy,  such  changes  should  not  be  re- 
pealed or  amended  and  allowed  to  nm  their 
course. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
2  years  ago  last  February  that  I  came 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  offer  S. 
395.  the  Family  Enterprise  Estate  and 
Oift  Tax  Equity  Act.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  my  good  friends  and  colleagues 
from  Oklahoma  and  Kansas,  Senators 
Boren,  and  Dole  and  44  other  cospon- 
sors.  we  saw  S.  395  enacted  into  law  as 
part  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981.  By  enacting  that  legisla- 
tion we  recognized  many  of  the  inequi- 
ties in  the  gift  and  estate  tax  laws  and 
brought  relief  to  many  of  our  family- 
owned  farms  and  small  enterprises 
which  were  being  devastated  by  the  in- 
evitable push  of  inflation  on  their 
small  estates. 

With  the  gift  and  estate  tax  changes 
we  made  in  1981,  the  heavy  estate  tax 
burdens  which  had  made  it  harshly 
difficult  or  even  impossible  for  farm- 
ers, ranchers,  and  small  businessmen 
to  pass  their  operations  to  the  next 
generation  were  significantly  modi- 
fied. We  at  last  recognized  that  when 
estate  taxes  force  farmers  or  family- 
owned  businesses  to  sell  out  to  larger 
farmers  or  corporations,  then  we 
create  a  punitive  Oovemment  policy 


which  forces  evO  changes  in  the  eco- 
nomic landscape  of  this  Nation. 

The  sole  policy  goal  of  estate  taxes 
is  to  "prevent  the  excessive  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  from  one  generation  to 
the  next."  We  found,  however,  that  in 
most  instances  the  estate  and  gift 
taxes  were  primarily  interfering  with 
the  transfer  of  small  businesses  and 
farms  from  one  generation  to  the 
next,  by  promoting  the  transfer  of 
wealth  to  corporate  America. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  eliminated 
the  widow's  tax  by  removing  all  limita- 
tion on  the  marital  deduction  for 
estate  and  gift  tax  purposes.  Under 
the  old  estate  tax  law,  a  farm  wife  who 
toiled  next  to  her  husband  for  years 
and  years,  foimd  that  upon  her  hus- 
band's death,  she  fell  victim  to  estate 
taxes.  What  was  so  totally  insulting 
and  unfair  was  that  farm  wives  not 
only  had  to  pay  inheritance  taxes  on 
estates  that  they  themselves  had 
poured  their  sweat  and  blood  into,  but 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  prove  to 
the  IRS  their  own  significant  financial 
contribution  to  the  operation  of  the 
ranch  or  farm.  Thankfully,  we  correct- 
ed that  injustice,  and  we  recognized 
that  it  is  not  just  an  individual  that 
owns  and  operates  a  ranch,  or  farm,  or 
small  business,  but  a  family  that  owns 
it  as  "ours,"  not  my  husband's  or  my 
wife's. 

We  were  also  successful  in  making 
changes  to  the  special  use  valuation  . 
rules  for  farm  and  ranch  property. 
Much  of  the  increase  in  the  value  of 
farmland  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  outside  investors  found  prime 
farmland  an  attractive  investment  and 
bid  up  the  price  for  that  land.  In  addi- 
tion, the  burden  of  estate  taxes  was 
forcing  unwilling  farmers  and  ranch- 
ers to  sell  their  land,  or  part  of  it,  to 
satisfy  their  estate  tax  obligations. 
The  result  was  that  more  and  more  of 
our  best  agricultural  lands  were  being 
covered  by  layers  of  asphalt  and 
cement— so  much  so  that  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  3  million  tkres  of  farmland 
each  year  is  being  converted  to  nona- 
gricultural  use. 

Orowth,  almost  by  definition,  means 
that  open  space  is  being  converted  into 
housing  developments  and  shopping 
centers  to  accommodate  that  growth. 
The  problem  we  faced  in  1981  was  that 
we  had  made  that  conversion  a  choice 
from  which  the  American  farmer  who 
wanted  his  family  to  continue  farming 
or  ranching  had  no  escape— it  was  no  - 
choice  at  alL  The  esUte  tax  laws 
simply  forced  the  sale  of  some  of  our 
best  agricultural  lands.  The  law  we 
passed  in  1981  draws  a  careful  balance 
between  the  active  farmer  and  ranch- 
er, and  the  so-called  Wall  Street 
cowboy,  in  an  effort  to  remove  the 
estate  tax  barriers  to  passing  down  the 
family  farm  to  continue  the  farming 
tradition. 
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But  Mr.  President,  the  budget  proc- 
ess Is  threatening  the  very  progress  we 
made  with  our  estate  tax  laws.  Rather 
than  recognizing  there  are  Just  some 
Government  programs  we  can  no 
longer  afford,  there  is  growing  senti- 
ment to  spend  even  more  and  reduce 
the  deficit  through  greater  and  great- 
er taxes.  While  ideas  for  raising  taxes 
aboimd,  one  notion  which  poses  a  very 
clear  threat  to  the  estate  tax  changes 
we  passed  Just  2  years  ago  is  the  so- 
called  freeze— freezing  the  scheduled 
tax  reductions  passed  in  1981  to  their 
phased-in  levels  as  of  the  end  of  this 
year. 

What  that  means  is  a  broken  prom- 
ise. What  that  means  Is  that  the 
schedtiled  phase-in  of  the  changes 
made  in  the  imlf led  gift  and  estate  tax 
credit  and  the  rate  cut  will  be  stopped 
before  even  half  of  the  relief  we  prom- 
ised our  small  business  men  and 
women,  our  ranchers,  and  our  farmers, 
is  put  in  place.  If  this  is  allowed  to 
happen,  we  wiU  be  telling  the  very 
symbols  of  American  productivity,  our 
small  businesses,  ranchers,  and  farm- 
ers, that  this  Congress  is  more  willing 
to  break  its  promises  to  them  than  to 
reduce  our  seemingly  unconstrained 
ability  to  spend  money  we  simply  do 
not  have.  We  are  more  willing  to  put 
family  farms  and  ranches  into  corpo- 
rations or  subdivisions  than  sectire 
their  future. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  pride  that  I 
Join  many  of  my  colleagues  today  in 
introducing  a  "sense  of  the  Senate" 
resolution  which  states  our  firm  re- 
solve that  the  estate  tax  changes  we 
fought  so  hard  to  attain  for  our  farm- 
ers and  ranchers,  our  small-business 
entrepreneurs,  and  others  be  retained 
and  allowed  to  run  their  course.  It  is 
my  hope  that  by  the  introduction  of 
this  resolution  we  are  sending  a  very 
strong  message  to  our  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  Hill  that  we  simply 
cannot  tolerate  any  attempt  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  on  the  backs  of  those 
Individuals  who  work  so  very  hard  to 
feed  this  Nation  and  to  provide  the 
Jobs  in  our  economy  and  stability  in 
ouf  society 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  resolution 
which  expresses  the  vehement  opposi- 
tion of  this  august  body  to  the  pro- 
posed freeze  on  tax  benefits  which 
would  otherwise  accrue  to  estates,  es- 
pecially family  farms,  and  generally  to 
bring  attention  to  the  plight  of  Ameri- 
ca's farm  commimity.  As  a  member  of 
the  Family  Farm  Subcommittee.  I 
have  become  more  aware  of  the  vital 
role  played  by  the  transfer  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  of  the  increas- 
ingly complex  knowledge  required  to 
run  a  farm.  This  continuity  has  been 
instrumental  in  forging  American 
leadership  in  agriculture.  It  is  this 
continuity  that  is  threatened  by  this 
ill-considered  proposal  to  prevent  pre- 


viously legislated  estate  tax  changes  to 
go  into  effect  as  scheduled. 

When  the  tax  package  was  approved 
by  Congress,  I  strongly  supported  the 
inclusion  of  the  estate  tax  provisions. 
Freezing  the  reductions  at  the  levels 
already  realized  would  be  a  drastic 
action.  The  maximum  tax  rate  reduc- 
tion woiild  be  halved  from  20  to  10 
percent,  leaving  it  at  an  excessively 
high  60  percent  rate.  The  basic  exemp- 
tion would  be  held  at  $275,000,  instead 
of  being  allowed  to  gradually  rise  to 
$600,000  by  1987.  This  clearly  will 
leave  the  family  farmer  in  a  situation 
where  he  must  compete  with  corpo- 
rate farms  that  are  not  deprived  of 
vast  amounts  of  their  working  capital 
every  generation.  This  provision,  if  al- 
lowed to  go  into  effect  as  scheduled, 
will  add  badly  needed  equity  to  the  im- 
balanced  agricultural  sector.  I  urge  my 
fellow  Senators  to  support  it. 

My  concern  for  the  needs  of  our 
farm  community  do  not  end  with  this 
resolution.  Other  concerns  that  I  have 
with  respect  to  America's  agricultural 
community  are  many,  but  foremost 
among  them  are  the  inequitable  dairy 
assessment  program,  the  decline  of  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  products,  and  the 
new  funding  formula  for  soU  conserva- 
tion programs.  The  dairy  assessment  is 
an  iU-conceived  and  badly  designed 
plan.  It  will  not  solve  the  problem  of 
excess  production;  in  fact,  as  farmers 
move  to  cover  fixed  costs,  it  will  prob- 
ably make  that  aspect  of  the  problem 
much  worse.  That  is  why  I  have  decid- 
ed to  press  for  its  repeal. 

The  recent  decline  in  agricultural 
exports  is  also  of  great  personal  c^- 
cem  to  me.  Were  it  not  for  these  vital 
products,  our  trade  picture  would  be 
hopelessly  imbalanced.  It  is  both  my 
hope  and  my  belief  that  the  98th  Con- 
gress will  redress  the  legitimate  griev- 
ances held  by  American  farmers  and 
merchants  who  must  compete  with 
subsidized  exports  of  agricultural 
products  from  other  nations.  Given 
the  opportunity  to  compete  in  a  free 
and  fair  market,  the  American  farmer 
will  prevail. 

Additionally,  the  new  fimding  for- 
mula for  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
(SCS)  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
but  a  very  awkward  step.  It  rightfully 
targets  fimds  to  those  areas  which  are 
suffering  from  significant  erosion,  but 
fails  to  tie  that  erosion  directly  to  crop 
production.  I  believe  that  with  such  a 
change  in  direction  the  SCS  formula 
could  prove  to  be  a  genuine  boon  to 
American  agriculture. 

I  thus  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to 
adopt  this  resolution.  It  wiU  protect 
the  very  equitable  estate  tax  provi- 
sions which,  by  their  original  enact- 
ment, we  have  already  signified  as  nec- 
essary. We  should  not  renege  on  our 
commitment  to  the  family  farmer.* 
•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution  being  in- 
troduced today  to  show  the  Congress 


interest  in  preserving  the  estate  tax 
changes  enacted  in  1981. 

With  wisdom  and  foresight,  this 
body  approved  the  estate  tax  provi- 
sions of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  and  reneging  on  full  implementa- 
tion of  this  law  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose. The  prime  beneficiary  of  estate 
tax  changes  are  family-owned  small 
businesses  and  farms.  Small  enter- 
prises are  the  llfeblood  of  our  econo- 
my and  they  deserve  protection  from 
the  heavy  hand  of  taxation,  especially 
at  the  imfortunate  time  of  death  of 
one  of  the  owners  of  a  business.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  many  businesses 
have  not  been  passed  on  to  other 
family  members  because  of  Federal 
tax  liabilities.  The  siurival  of  family 
business  from  one  generation  to  the 
next  often  hinges  on  estate  tax  plan- 
ning, which  in  itself  is  a  costly  under- 
taking. The  current  law  takes  much  of 
the  sting  out  of  inheriting  a  family 
farm  or  business. 

Inflation  has  raised  the  value  of 
property  and  businesses  artificially. 
Much  of  the  increase  in  the  unified 
credit  against  estate  taxes  serves  only 
to  offset  the  effects  of  inflation.  For 
that  reason  alone,  the  full  implemen- 
tation of  the  1981  estate  tax  changes 
is  Justified. 

Taxes  are  generally  imposed  to  pro- 
vide benefits  for.  or  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  of.  members  of  our  soci- 
ety. The  trend  toward  increased  reli- 
ance on  user  fees  is  an  indication  of 
taxpayers'  demands  to  see  a  greater 
link  between  the  use  of  and  payment 
for  governmental  services.  Estate  tax- 
ation runs  counter  to  this  philosophy. 
In  order  to  pay  this  tax.  a  person  must 
die.  making  it  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
ceive a  return  on  his  tax  investment. 

In  my  view,  allowing  family-owned 
farms  and  small  business  to  remain  in 
the  family  is  not  only  good  social 
policy,  it  is  good  economic  policy  as 
well.  It  is  not  Just  the  members  of  the 
family  who  will  benefit  but  our  econo- 
my and  our  society  as  a  whole.  The 
productivity  of  America's  family- 
owned  farms  and  small  businesses  is 
renowned,  and  no  good  purpose  will  be 
served  by  forcing  them  to  dissolve 
through  confiscatory  taxation. 

Again.  I  am  pleased  to  endorse  this 
resolution.  I  join  my  colleagues  who 
show  their  support  for  a  law  that  was 
put  into  effect  for  good  reason.* 
•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  proud  to  Join  Senator  Wallop  as  a 
sponsor  of  this  important  measure  to 
resist  any  escalation  in  the  amount  of 
the  unified  credit  for  estate  and  gift 
tax  purposes. 

In  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
of  1981.  Congress  enacted  an  increase 
in  the  unified  credit  from  $47,000  to 
$192,000  over  a  5-year  period.  The  uni- 
fied credit  is  an  offset  against  estate 
tax  liability:  consequently,  a  credit  of 
$47,000  permits  the  first  $175,000  of 


an  estate  to  pass  to  beneficiaries  free 
of  Federal  tax.  The  escalating  unified 
credit  enables  a  $275,000  estate  to  pass 
tax  free  this  year,  a  $325,000  esUte  to 
pass  tax  free  in  1984,  a  $400,000  estate 
to  pass  tax  free  in  1985,  a  $500,000 
estate  to  pass  tax  free  in  1986,  and  a 
$600,000  estate  to  pass  tax  free  in  sub- 
sequent years. 

Why  is  the  achievement  of  a 
$600,000  Federal  estate  tax  exclusion 
crucial  to  the  sponsors  of  this  bill? 
The  average  size  of  an  Iowa  farm  in 
1982  was  294  acres,  according  to  the 
Iowa  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Iowa  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting 
Service.  Iowa  State  University's  Coop- 
erative Extension  Service  tabulates 
the  average  value  of  farmland  by  acre. 
In  1981,  the  average  per  acre  value  of 
Iowa  land  was  $2,147;  in  1982.  it  feU  to 
$1,801  per  acre.  These  statistics  show 
that  the  average  Iowa  farm  in  1981 
was  worth  $731,218  and  the  average 
Iowa  farm  in  1982  was  worth  $529,494. 
With  an  exclusion  of  $225,000  In  1982. 
the  average  Iowa  farm  had  a  taxable 
value  for  estate  tax  purposes,  given  no 
other  adjustments,  of  $304,000. 

Note,  this  is  the  average  Iowa 
farmer  and  the  average  price  per  acre 
after  a  dramatic  reduction  in  land 
values.  These  are  not  wealthy,  inves- 
tor-farmers who  earn  most  of  their 
income  in  other  occupations.  These 
are  average  Iowa  farmers  whose  net 
farm  income  has  declined  over  the 
past  few  years  to  dangerously  low 
levels.  Iowa's  average  farmer's  survi- 
vors would  owe  the  Federal  Treasury 
$89,160  after  the  exclusion  Is  applied 
which  we  added  in  ERTA.  A  tax  bill 
approaching  $90,000  Is  difficult  to  pay 
considering  the  average  net  farm 
income  in  1981  in  Iowa  was  $15,845. 

To  conclude,  Senator  Wallop's  ef- 
forts in  trying  to  preserve  the  escalat- 
ing unified  credit  is  of  critical  impor- 
tance to  farming  families  in  my  home 
State. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  this 
effort  and  resist  any  change  in  this  im- 
portant estate  tax  change  enacted  in 
1981.« 


SENATE  RESOLUnON  127— 
MAKING  THE  SELECT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS  A 
PERMANENT  COMMITTEE  OF 
THE  SENATE 
Mr.  ANDREWS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

MKLCHKR,  Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Mr.  iNOnTE, 

Mr.  MuRKOWSKi,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr. 
BoscHWTTz.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Domen- 
ici.  Mr.  BoRXH.  Mr.  Dxtrenberger,  Mr. 
BxTRDiCK.  Mr.  Garit.  Mr.  Cranston. 
Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy. Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER.  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Stevens. 
Mr.  BiNGAMAN.  Mr.  Hkcht.  Mr.  Dodd. 
Mr.  Laxalt.  and  Mr.  Hart)  submitted 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 


aRis.  127 

XetolMd.  That  McUon  105  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 4,  9Sth  Congreas,  agreed  to  Febru- 
ary 4  (lectslative  day,  February  1),  1977.  as 
amended.  Is  amended 

(1)  by  striklrg  out  "temporary"  in  subsec- 
Uon(aXl):and 

(3)  by  atriktng  out  subaection  (d). 

lb.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  today  a  resolution  to 
establish  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  as  a  permanent  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate. 

The  Indian  Affairs  Committee  was 
established  under  Senate  Resolution  4, 
the  Committee  System  Reorganization 
Amendments  of  1977,  as  a  temporary 
committee  of  the  Senate.  In  creating 
this  committee,  the  Senate  was  acting 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  Policy  Review  Commission 
which  had  only  recently  completed  its 
work.  The  Policy  Review  Commission 
had  been  established  by  act  of  Con- 
gress in  1974  and  several  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  addition  to  representa- 
tions of  the  Indian  community  served 
on  it.  The  Commission  was  authorized 
to  study  the  status  of  Indians  and 
Indian  tribes  in  the  United  States  and 
to  make  recommendations  to  Congress 
concerning  Federal  Indian  policy.  In 
1977.  the  Commission  submitted  a 
final  report  which  summarized  its 
findings  and  made  206  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress  for  changes  in  the 
Indian  policy  of  the  United  States. 
Among  these  recommendations  was  re- 
establishment  of  permanent  Commit- 
tees on  Indian  Affairs  in  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  Senate  adopted  this  recom- 
mendation but  departed  from  it  by 
making  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee 
a  temporary,  rather  than  permanent, 
committee  of  the  Senate. 

Since  its  creation,  the  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  has  twice  been  extended 
by  the  Senate.  The  first  extension  au- 
thorized the  committee  to  continue 
operations  until  the  end  of  the  96th 
Congress.  As  that  time  drew  near,  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  reported  out 
a  resolution  that,  like  the  resolution  I 
am  introducing  today,  would  have 
made  the  Indian  Affairs  Committee  a 
permanent  committee  of  the  Senate. 
This  resolution  was  amended  on  the 
floor,  however,  to  provide  for  a  3-year 
extension.  Under  its  current  authority, 
the  Indian  Affairs  Committee  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  until  January  2.  1984. 
at  which  time  its  responsibilities  will 
be  transferred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources. 

The  establishment  of  the  Indian  Af- 
fairs Committee  as  a  permanent  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  is  compelled  by  a 
variety  of  factors  including  the 
breadth  and  complexity  of  the  field  of 

Indian  affairs,  the  role  of  Indian  tribes 
within  the  governmental  structiu^  of 

the  United  States,   the  specific  and 

unique  responsibilities  of  Congress  to 


Indian  affairs,  the  role  of  the  Indian 
Affairs  Committee  within  the  Senate, 
and.  most  important,  the  best  method 
for  addressing  the  longstanding  prob- 
lems that  affUct  this  field.  Although 
all  these  factors  are  intertwined.  I 
would  like  to  address  them  separately 
to  shed  light  on  the  importance  of 
each  to  the  resolution  I  am  introduc-  • 
ing. 

HKSFOlf  SIBIUTT  OP  COHGRESS  IM  THK  PISLD  OP 
IHDIAlf  APPAIRS 

Mr.  President,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
gress is  charged  with  primary  respon-  . 
sibility  over  Indian  affairs.  The  draft-' 
ers  of  the  Constitution  provided  in  ar- 
ticle I.  section  8.  clause  3,  that  Con- 
gress would  have  the  sole  authority 
"To  regulate  Commerce  •  •  •  with  the 
Indian  Tribes."  The  allocation  of  re- 
sponsibility over  Indian  matters  to 
Congress  was  quite  deliberate  and  was 
accomplished  against  the  background 
of  difficult  problems  posed  by  a  less 
exact  allocation  of  authority  to  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  government 
in  the  preconstitutional  period  of  our 
country's  history. 

Decisions  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coiui; 
has  since  recognized  this  deliberate 
and  broad  delegation  of  authority  to 
the  Congress.  In  numerous  decisions, 
the  Court  has  recognized  the  funda- 
mental role  of  Congress  in  Indian  af-  ' 
fairs  and  has  broadly  construed  the 
authority  contained  in  article  I.  sec- 
tion 8.  clause  3  as  investing  Congress 
with  "plenary"  power  in  this  area. 

This  broad  grant  of  authority  carries 
with  it.  as  a  necessary  concommitant. 
a  great  responsibility.  Since  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  Congress  has, 
for  the  most  part,  met  this  responsibil- 
ity. In  Its  very  first  Congress,  several 
comprehensive  and  Important  statutes 
ordering  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Indian  tribes.  At  least 
one  of  these  statutes,  the  Noninter- 
course  Act  of  1790.  remains  in  effect  in 
substantially  the  same  form  in  which 
it  was  enacted  and  is  considered  one  of 
the  cornerstones  of  the  field. 

In  the  years  that  followed.  Congress 
was  intimately  involved  with  the  great 
developments  and  changes  in  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  toward  the 
Indian  tribes.  Such  seminal  acts  as  the 
Indian  Removal  Act  of  1830,  the  Trade 
and  Intercourse  Act  of  1834.  the  Gen- 
eral Allotment  Act  of  1887.  and  the 
Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934 
were  enacted  with  the  deep  involve- 
ment of  Congress.  Even  the  Termina- 
tion Acts  of  the  1950's  although  now 
repudiated  as  a  policy,  were  enacted 
by  a  Congress  whose  interest  was  deep 
and  genuine  and  whose  involvement 
was  considerable. 

The  consistent  theme  linking  all 
these  major  acts  of  Congress,  Is  that, 
in  enacting  them,  the  Congress,  and 
more  particularly  the  Senate,  was 
deeply  and  knowingly  involved. 
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Today,  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  discharges  the  histori- 
cal and  constitutional  responsibilities 
of  the  Senate  toward  Indian  Affairs. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  in  this  state- 
ment I  observed  that  authority  over 
Indian  matters  lies  primarily  and 
fundmentally  with  Congress  and  that 
this  responsibility  assumes  a  responsi- 
bility in  Congress.  In  my  view,  this  re- 
sponsibility requires,  at  a  minimum, 
that  Congress  act  knowingly  when 
acting  with  respect  to  this  field.  Sever- 
al factors  make  it  d*'flciUt,  If  not  im- 
possible, for  the  Senate  to  consistently 
meet  this  requirement  without  the  ex- 
istence of  a  committee  of  specialized 
expertise. 

First,  the  series  of  major  acts  of 
Congress  in  the  field  of  Indian  affairs 
which  I  Just  recited  do  not  necessarily 
supersede  each  other.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  provide  an  intricate  series 
of  overlajrs,  each  related  to  the  other. 
Furthermore,  these  broad  statutes  are 
further  supplemented  by  statutes  of 
special  application  that  affect  either  a 
specific  tribe  or  a  specific  policy.  Un- 
derstanding and  interpreting  this  body 
of  statutory  law  is  one  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  committee. 

Second,  in  addition  to  the  complex 
body  of  statutory  law  that  I  have  Just 
described,  Indian  affairs  is  governed 
by  a  vastly  complex  body  of  case  law 
developed  through  many  decisions  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  lower  Fed- 
eral courts.  This  case  law  has  been  de- 
veloped over  the  last  150  years 
through  the  traditional  process  that 
characterizes  the  field  of  the  common 
law.  This  process  is  as  vigorous  today 
as  at  any  time  in  the  past  and  fre- 
quently conditions  or  prompts  further 
acts  of  Congress. 

Third,  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Indian  tribes  are  separate  and 
distinct  units  of  government  and  are 
not  subdivisions  of  States  or  counties. 
As  a  result,  the  problems  that  con- 
front Indian  tribes  cover  the  entire 
spectrum  of  issues  that  face  non- 
Indian  communities.  For  example, 
these  range  from  health  care,  road 
maintenance,  law  enforcement,  and 
education  to  wildlife  management, 
mineral  resource  development,  and  the 
attraction  of  private  capital  for  long- 
term  economic  development.  In  ad- 
dressing these  issues,  however,  Indian 
tribes  deal  with  an  element  that  dif- 
ferentiates them  from  the  non-Indian 
commimltles  and  that  is  that  they 
must  be  resolved  within  the  context  of 
Federal  action  and  that  the  legislative 
body  of  exclusive  Jurisdiction  is  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Having  set  forth  these  characteris- 
Ucs  of  the  field  of  Indian  affairs.  I 
would  like  now  to  turn  to  the  role  of 
the  Indian  Affairs  Committee  within 
the  committee  system. 


sou  or  THK  niDIAH  AITAnS  coi 
WITRIM  THE  SXMAR  COMmTTB  8TSTBM 

At  the  outset  I  should  make  clear 
the  breadth  of  the  mandate  of  the 
Indian  Affairs  Committee.  Under  our 
enabling  resolution,  the  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  Is  charged  with  examining 
".  .  .  any  and  all  matters  pertaining  to 
problems  and  opportunities  of  Indi- 
ans. .  .  "  In  meeting  this  mandate,  the 
Indian  Affairs  Committee  deals  with 
Indian  affairs  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  term.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to 
infer  that  the  committee  exists  as  an 
advocate  for  the  interests  of  Indians 
and  Indian  tribes  alone.  Rather,  the 
the  Indian  Affairs  Committee  exists  as 
a  forum  for  the  airing  of  views  by  all 
those  people,  Indian  and  non-Indian, 
whose  lives  are  touched  by  Federal 
Indian  policy. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  com- 
plex body  of  statutory  and  Judge-made 
law  that  governs  this  field  and  the  spe- 
cial responsibility  of  Congress  to  it.  At 
present,  one  of  the  great  risks  that 
faces  the  Indian  world  Is  the  enact- 
ment of  legislation  of  general  applica- 
tion that  has  an  unintended  impact  on 
Indian  affairs.  It  will  come  as  no  news 
to  my  coUeagues  that  Congress  enacts 
a  great  deal  of  legislation  each  year. 
Much  of  this  legislation  should  apply 
to  Indian  country  but  may  require  ad- 
justment to  insure  that  it  does  not 
conflict  with  other  principles  govern- 
ing the  field.  By  working  with  other 
committees  of  the  Senate,  the  Indian 
Affairs  Committee,  provides  the 
Senate  with  an  institutional  means  of 
guarding  against  an  unintended  legis- 
lative effect  on  Indian  affairs. 

A  second  and  equally  important  con- 
sideration is  that,  under  judicially  de- 
veloped canons  of  construction,  acts  of 
Congress  are  frequently  held  to  strict 
standards  of  specificity  before  they 
will  be  considered  to  apply  to  Indian 
tribes.  The  existence  of  these  canons 
does  not  guarantee  uniform  interpre- 
tation of  acts  of  Congress  but  they  do 
insure  that  ambiguity  will  invite  litiga- 
tion to  determine  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress. Such  court  tests  can  be  expen- 
sive and,  from  the  perspective  of  the 
Indian  Affairs  Committee,  are  often 
predictable.  Again,  by  working  with 
other  committees  of  the  Senate,  the 
Indian  Affairs  Committee  can  insure 
that  proposed  legislation  has  the  in- 
tended effect. 

Another  purpose  served  by  the 
Indian  Affairs  Committee  turns  on  the 
breadth  of  problems  that  face  Indian 
tribes  as  communities.  These  prob- 
lems, which  I  referred  to  earlier,  cut 
across  the  Jurisdiction  of  virtually 
every  committee  in  the  Senate.  In  no 
committee,  however,  would  they  con- 
stitute such  a  significant  portion  of 
that  committee's  Jurisdiction  that 
they  would  be  guaranteed  adequate 
treatment.  The  Indian  Affairs  Com- 
mittee through  its  direct  Jurisdiction 
and    in    Its    oversight    capacity    has 


served  the  Senate  by  insuring  that 
these  problems  receive  indlvldiial  at- 
tention. By  holding  propcMed  legida- 
tion  against  a  uniform  policy,  the  com- 
mittee also  insures  that  it  is  neither 
Inconsistent  with  past  acts  of  Congress 
nor  conflicts  with  current  Federal 
Indian  policy. 

It  is  not  a  slight  to  the  other  com- 
mittees of  Congress  to  state  that  they 
would  be  unable  to  give  this  field  the 
attention  that  it  has  received  from  the 
Indian  Affairs  Committee.  It  is, 
rather,  a  realistic  assessment  of  the 
demands  placed  on  each  committee 
and  on  the  members  of  those  commit- 
tees. We  are  all  familiar  with  the  de- 
mands on  our  time  and  of  the  many 
interests  that  compete  for  and  deserve 
our  attention.  The  existence  of  the 
Indian  Affairs  Committee  makes  cer- 
tain that,  at  least  in  this  field  where 
the  congressional  responsibility  is  so 
fundamental,  the  Senate  is  capable  of 
giving  it  that  attention. 

Having  described  the  role  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
within  the  Senate  committee  system.  I 
would  like  now  to  turn  to  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  committee  over  the 
last  three  Congresses 

AccoMPi.isHinnrrs  op  the  skuect  comaTTEx 

ON  UfDIAH  AITAUtS 

Since  its  inception,  the  Indian  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  been  extremely 
active.  One  measure  of  that  activity  is 
simply  the  number  of  hearings  that 
have  been  held  by  the  committee.  In 
the  95th  Congress,  the  committee  held 
51  hearings.  This  was  followed  in  the 
96th  Congress  by  48  hearings  and  by 
the  97th  Congress  where  the  commit- 
tee held  51  hearings. 

Over  the  three  Congresses  in  which 
it  has  been  in  existence  the  committee 
has  averaged  the  enactment  of  26 
items  into  law  in  each  Congress.  In  the 
Congress  just  passed,  some  60  bills  or 
resolutions  were  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee and  it  received  53  executive 
communications.  In  addition,  the  com- 
mittee was  very  active  through  its 
oversight  capacity  in  gaining  the  infor- 
mation necessary  to  approach  such  pe- 
rennial problems  as  economic  develop- 
ment on  Indian  reservations  and  im- 
provements in  the  Indian  Self-Deter- 
mlnation  Act. 

I  will  only  take  a  moment  to  describe 
some  of  the  more  significant  accom- 
plishments of  the  Indian  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  the  97th  Congress.  Working 
with  the  Interior  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee, the  Indian  Affairs  Com- 
mittee was  able  to  secure  the  enact- 
ment of  an  extension  of  28  U^.C. 
2415,  the  statute  of  limitations  govern- 
ing Indian  claims  seeking  monetary 
damages  for  tort  or  contract  viola- 
tions. Through  two  hearings  on  the 
subject,  the  committee  was  able  to  de- 
velop a  process  whereby  the  17,000 
claims  that  fall  within  this  statute  wlU 
be  finally  considered. 


In  addition,  the  committee  passed 
leglilation  to  resolve  the  water  claims 
to  the  Pv>ago  Tribe  of  Arizona  and 
the  status  of  the  Kickapoo  Tribe  of 
Texas.  The  committee  pursued  a  vigor- 
ous investigation  of  allegations  of  oil 
and  gas  thefts  on  Indian  lands  that 
prompted  the  establishment  of  a  Pres- 
idential commission  to  investigate 
these  allegations.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  the  commission,  in  turn,  led  to 
the  introduction  of  legislation  to  over- 
haul of  the  royalty  accounting  system 
for  both  Indian  and  public  domain 
lands.  In  shaping  the  solution  to  the 
oil  and  gas  problem,  the  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  worked  closely  and  effec- 
tively with  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  committee  also  reviewed  and 
slowed  an  imperfect  plan  for  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs; it  held  extensive  hearings  on  a 
proposal  to  resolve  land  claims  based 
on  alleged  violations  of  the  Trade  and 
Intercourse  Act  by  omnibus  legisla- 
tion: and  enacted  important  legislation 
providing  greater  latitude  for  Indian 
tribes  in  contracting  for  the  develop- 
ment of  their  mineral  resources. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  accom- 
plishment of  the  Indian  Affairs  Com- 
mittee in  the  97th  Congress  was  its  ex- 
amination of  the  entire  Federal 
budget  pertaining  to  Indian  affairs. 
Until  1981,  no  complete  report  on  the 
Federal  Indian  budget  had  ever  been 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  Congress. 
In  that  y^ar,  however,  the  committee 
prepared  such  an  analsrsis  and  fol- 
lowed it,  in  1982,  with  a  thorough 
analysis  of  the  Federal  Indian  budget 
that  was  submitted  to  the  Budget 
Committee  under  section  301(c)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  Again,  this  year,  the  com- 
mittee completed  this  report  and  sub- 
mitted it  to  the  Budget  Committee. 
These  reports  have  served  as  the  basis 
for  the  committee's  fulfillment  of  the 
authorizing  function  over  Federal 
Indian  programs  which,  in  turn,  is 
leading  to  a  greater  understanding  of 
the  impact  and  effectiveness  of  Feder- 
al programs  on  Indian  reservations. 

In  the  98th  Congress,  the  committee 
has  already  held  comprehensive  hear- 
ings on  the  Federal  Indian  budget 
which  resulted  in  the  report  I  Just  de- 
scribed. It  has  also  reported  legislation 
that  would  extend  the  Tribally  Con- 
trolled Community  Colleges  Act  and 
the  Senate  has  passed  four  other 
items  that  the  committee  ordered  re- 
ported in  February.  Last  week,  the 
committee  held  a  hearing  on  legisla- 
tion to  improve  the  Federal  Indian 
housing  program  and  the  committee  is 
anticipating  further  hearings  on  how 
to  attract  private  capital  onto  Indian 
reservations  for  the  purpose  of  eco- 
nomic development. 

TRX  imo  POK  A  PBtMAimrr  coiaaTm  cm 

□IDIAM  AITAIBS 

Despite  the  activity  of  the  Indian 
Affairs  Committee  since  its  inception 


and  the  specific  responsibility  of  Con- 
gress in  the  field  of  Indian  affairs,  it 
might  still  be  asked  why  does  the 
Senate  need  a  permanent  Indian  Af- 
fairs Committee.  The  answer  lies  in 
the  unique  character  of  the  field  and 
of  the  continuing  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  it. 

First,  it  bears  special  emphasis  that 
a  Federal  role  in  Indian  affairs  is  here 
to  stay.  Earlier  assumptions  that  the 
Federal  Oovenmient  would  only  stay 
in  Indian  affairs  as  long  as  was  neces- 
sary to  instruct  the  Indian  tribes  in 
the  ways  of  our  society  have  given  way 
to  the  position  that  Indian  tribes  are  a 
permanent  part  of  our  Federal  fabric. 
In  a  message  on  Indian  affairs  in  1970, 
President  Nixon  described  this  policy 
as  being  "*  *  *  to  strengthen  the  Indi- 
an's sense  of  autonomy  without 
threatening  his  sense  of  community." 
Earlier  this  year.  President  Reagan  in 
a  major  statement  on  Indian  affairs 
reconfirmed  the  commitment  of  this 
Nation  to  the  development  of  strong, 
self-sufficient  tribal  governments. 

Because  Indian  tribes  are  a  perma- 
nent part  of  the  Federal  governmental 
structure,  the  responsibility  of  both 
the  Indian  Affairs  Committee  and 
Congress  extend  far  beyond  simply  ad- 
dressing those  problems  that  lacked 
appropriate  attention  in  the  years 
since  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Indian  Affairs  Committees  of  both 
Houses  in  1946  or  implementing  the 
reconunendations  of  the  American 
Indian  Policy  Review  Commission. 
The  responsibility  extends  to  making 
certain  that  the  Senate  is  capable  of 
bringing  to  this  field  a  level  of  atten- 
tion that  is  of  such  a  quality  and  of 
such  sustained  diutition  that  it  wUl  be 
capable  of  participating  in  the  formu- 
lation, as  well  as  the  implementation, 
of  the  changes  that  are  certain  to 
come  in  Federal  Indian  policy. 

The  need  for  an  Indian  Affairs  Com- 
mittee becomes  more  apparent  when 
one  considers  that  the  field  of  Indian 
affairs  is  in  a  great  state  of  flux  and 
progress.  In  the  last  15  years,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  activity  both 
within  the  Federal  courts  and  here  in 
Congress  as  previously  undefined  con- 
cepts that  govern  the  field  have  re- 
ceived further  definition.  At  the  heart 
of  much  of  this  controversy  has  been 
the  definition  of  those  powers  that  an 
Indian  tribe  needs  to  determine  its 
future  in  the  same  way  that  other  gov- 
ernments within  our  Federal  system 
determine  their  futures.  This  activity 
points  to  an  ever-increasing  role  for 
Congress  in  the  coming  years  as  the 
United  States  and  Indian  tribes  to- 
gether develop  a  policy  that  will  meet 
the  tribes'  need  for  control  over  their 
futures  and  will  continue  to  honor  the 
special  trust  relationship  that  the 
United  States  holds  toward  those 
tribes. 

Mr.  President,  in  sum,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  Indian  affairs  and  Indian 


tribes  are  a  permanent  part  of  the 
American  society.  Congress,  and  the 
Senate,  have  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  this  field  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  that  this  assignment  of  re- 
sponsibility invests  Congress  with  an 
obligation  to  act  knowledgeably  and 
consistently  when  dealing  with  the ' . 
field.  It  also  requires  Congress  to  give 
the  field  its  sustained  attention  and  to 
participate  in  the  development  of  solu- 
tions to  the  problems  that  now  afflict  . 
it. 

The  Indian  Affairs  Ccanmlttee  pro- 
vides Uie  Senate  with  the  means  by 
which  it  can  bring  its  attention  to  bear 
on  Indian  matters  and  this  quality  is 
placed  greatly  at  risk  If  Jurisdiction 
over  the  field  is  fragmented  among  \ 
the  many  committees  that  could  claim  \ 
a  portion  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  pleasure  In  in- 
troducing this  resolution  today  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  give  their 
wholehearted  and  vigorous  support. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Select  ' 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  and  as  a 
Senator  from  a  State  with  seven 
Indian  reservations  and  an  approxi- 
mate Indian  population  of  some 
40,000,  I  have  for  many  years  been 
aware,  sometimes  painfully  so,  of  the 
serious  disputes  and  problems  which 
arise  within  Indian  tribes,  between 
tribes  and  between  Indian  and  non- 
Indian  parties.  Often  these  are  prob-  • 
lems  which  can  only  be  resolved  by 
the  Congress.  After  all.  Congress  has 
not  only  ultimate  responsibility  for 
Federal  Indian  policy,  but  also  under 
the  Constitution,  Congress  has  plena- 
ry authority  in  this  area.  I  am  pleased 
that  26  of  my  colleagues  recognizing 
this  responsibility,  have  Joined  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  resolution  establish- 
ing the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  as  a  permanent  Committee  of 
the  Senate. 

To  put  the  issue  of  making  the 
Indian  Affairs  Committee  permanent 
in  the  proper  perspective,  I  would  like 
to  briefly  summarize  the  historical  ap- 
proach to  Indian  Affairs  by  the  Con- 
gress. Under  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1946,  the  House  and 
Senate  Committees  on  Indian  Affairs 
which  had  been  in  existence  since  the 
early  1800's  were  abolished.  Legislative 
and  oversight  Jurisdiction  over  Indian  - 
matters  were  at  that  time  vested  in 
subcommittees  of  the  Committees  on 
Public  Lands  in  the  House  and  Senate.  ° 

Although  several  important  pieces  of 
legislation  affecting  Indians  were  ea- 
acted  during  the  next  30  years,  this 
subcommittee  arrangement  failed  to 
produce  a  truly  adequate  forum  for 
legislating  appropriate  solutions  to 
problems  affecting  Indian  people. 
Indian  legislation  could  no  longer  be 
reported  directly  to  the  Senate  from  a 
full  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  and 
legislative  Jurisdiction  over  Indian  af- 
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fain,  was  fragmented  in  a  number  of 
committees.  In  the  Congress,  there 
were  more  than  10  committees  in  all 
responsible  for  Indian  affairs,  a  situa- 
tion which  resulted  In  the  disjointed 
and  h^)hagard  treatment  of  Indian  af- 
fairs. In  the  Senate.  Indian  affairs  was 
for  a  time  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee where  Indian  Issues  generally  re- 
ceived only  perfimctory  attention. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation 
changed  dramatically  in  April  1977, 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  4. 

The  creation  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  at  the  beginning 
of  the  95th  Congress,  fulfilled  a  pri- 
mary recommendation  made  in  the 
Final  Report  of  the  American  Indian 
Policy  Review  Commission  (AIPRC), 
the  first  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Federal  Government's  Indian  policy 
since  1928.  and  the  first  such  study  to 
have  been  conducted  by  Members  of 
the  Senate,  House  of  Representatives, 
and  Indian  leaders. 

The  legislative  record  clearly  shows 
that  a  committee  devoted  exclusively 
to  Indian  affairs  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  not  only  Indian  people  but  also 
of  all  Americans  and  of  course  the 
U.S.     Senate.     The    committee     has 

ftroved  to  be  excellent  and  versatile 
orum  for  exploring  alternative  ways 
of  mediating  serious  conflicts  which 
have  arisen  between  federally  connect- 
ed Indian  interests  and  other  public 
and  private  interests,  in  ways  consist- 
ent with  the  legal  rights  of  Indian 
tribes  and  the  overriding  Federal  re- 
sponsibility. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  point,  I 
refer  to  the  committee's  role  in  resolv- 
ing the  Maine  Indian  land  claim  dis- 
pute during  the  96th  Congress  and  the 
Narragansett  Indian  claims  in  Rhode 
Island  during  the  95th  Congress.  In 
each  case,  longstanding  and  extremely 
complicated  land  claims  were  made  by 
Indian  tribes  which  had  a  dramatic 
impact  on  hundreds  if  not  thousands 
of  non-Indian  landowners.  In  each 
case  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  assisted  in  settlement  agree- 
ments developed  by  the  parties  to  the 
disputes  by  insuring,  through  exten- 
sive research,  that  all  parties  were  ade- 
quately represented  and  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  was  legally  sufficient. 
This  lEind  of  legislation  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing responsibility  of  the  commit- 
tee. During  this  Congress  we  expect 
settlement  legislation  of  the  Cayiiga 
claim  in  New  York  and  the  Catawba 
claim  in  South  Carolina.  Additionally, 
there  may  t>e  land  claims  by  12  other 
eastern  Indian  tribes  for  ancestral 
lands  taken  during  the  18th  and  19th 
century  in  violation  of  the  Indian 
Trade  and  Intercourse  Act  of  1790.  It 
is  the  committee's  continuing  responsi- 
bility to  provide  all  parties  to  these 
disputes  with  a  forum  for  satisfactory. 


out  of  court  settlements  through  hear- 
ings which  identify  and  refine  legisla- 
tive settlements.  Each  of  these  items 
of  legislation  has  resulted  in  enormous 
savings  in  legal  expenses  and  costs  to 
the  United  States,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, Indian  tribes,  and  private 
individuals. 

The  committee  also  entered  the 
thicket  of  Jiuisdictional  conflict  be- 
tween the  States,  Indian  tribes,  and 
the  Federal  Government  by  reporting 
and  passing  through  the  Senate,  legis- 
lation which  would  have  relaxed  the 
Federal  law  governing  jurisdiction  in 
Indian  coimtry  and  provided  necessary 
flexibility  to  States  and  Indian  tribes 
to  achieve  solutions  to  Jurisdictional 
conflicts  at  a  local  level.  In  addition, 
the  committee  developed  a  bill  I  intro- 
duced in  the  96th  Congress  to 
strengthen  the  enforcement  of  Feder- 
al laws  governing  criminal  conduct  on 
Indian  reservations  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  special  magistrate  with  Ju- 
risdiction over  Indian  country  and  pro- 
viding necessary  enforcement  author- 
ity to  tribal  and  State  police  officers 
as  well  as  Federal  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities. Further  consideration  of  the 
bill  is  awaiting  broader  input  from  In- 
dians and  non-Indians  living  on  reser- 
vations. 

In  1982,  the  committee  conducted 
extensive  hearings  on  legislation  to 
remove  one  of  the  most  serious  obsta- 
cles to  economic  development  09 
Indian  reservations.  This  legislation 
which  was  enacted  Into  law  as  the 
Indian  Mineral  Developement  Act  of 
1982,  is  designed  to  provide  much 
greater  flexibility  to  tribes  to  develop 
mineral  resources  than  they  have  had 
in  the  past.  This  new  law.  Public  Law 
97-382,  gives  tribes  broad  authority 
and  flexibility  to  develop  their  mineral 
resources  in  a  timely,  orderly,  manner. 
The  tribes  can  determine,  at  the 
outset,  exploration  and  development 
schedules  and  can  negotiate  their 
share  of  expected  profits.  Under  this 
law  tribes  can  proceed  to  negotiate 
Joint  venture,  service,  operating,  pro- 
duction sharing,  or  other  agreements 
for  mineral  development  and  may  re- 
ceive a  much  greater  return  than 
under  the  traditional  royalty  leases 
which  they  were  bound  by  in  the  past. 
This  act  opens  the  way  for  additional 
energy  and  mineral  supplies  needed  by 
the  country.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior  will  continue  to  serve  as  trust- 
ee for  those  resources. 

During  the  6  years  the  select  com- 
mittee has  existed,  it  has  considered 
197  bills,  held  110  hearings  on  legisla- 
tion, held  46  oversight  hearings  and 
reported  75  bills  which  became  public 
law.  These  figures  represent  a  notable 
committee  achievement  by  any  stand- 
ard. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs has  an  imposing  agenda  which  in- 
cludes the  continuing  development  of 
Federal  policy  on  a  variety  of  issues 


affecting  Indian  and  non-Indians  rang- 
ing from  Jurisdiction  and  taxation  to 
the  protection  and  development  of 
natural  resources. 

Mr.  President,  since  its  creation  as  a 
temporary  select  committee  there 
have  been  two  efforts,  in  the  9Sth  and 
96th  Congresses,  to  make  the  commit- 
tee permanent.  In  each  case  the 
Senate  saw  fit  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
committee  rather  than  make  it  perma- 
nent. 

Therefore,  the  Senate  must  once 
again  face  the  question  of  how  it  is  to 
approach  Indian  issues  since  the  com- 
mittee is  scheduled  to  terminate  on 
January  2,  1984. 

Although  Indian  people  comprise 
only  a  very  smaU  segment  of  the  total 
U.S.  population,  this  country's  respon- 
sibUities  In  the  field  of  Indian  affairs 
is  not  a  small  responsibility.  As  an  in- 
creasingly vital  area  of  domestic  af- 
fairs. Indian  issues  affecting  Indians 
and  non-Indians  must  be  accorded  the 
fair  and  careful  treatment  they  de- 
serve. 

Mr.  President,  significant  progress 
has  been  made  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs,  but  our  major 
work  has  Just  begun  in  providing  the 
legislative  solutions  necessary  to 
laying  the  fundation  of  a  sound  Feder- 
al Indian  policy.  During  the  next  few 
years.  Congress  will  have  to  consider 
sensitive  issues  relating  to  Indian  land 
claims,  natural  resources,  water,  and 
hunting  and  fishing  rights,  as  well  as 
oversight  of  Indian  affairs  agencies, 
and  programs.  A  separate  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  is  the  best  f onim  for 
reaching  equitable  resolutions  of  these 
questions.  To  restructure  Senate  juris- 
dication  over  Indian  affairs  in  a  stand- 
ing committee  beginning  next  year 
would  mean  a  loss  of  untold  dollars 
and  work  hours  to  the  American  tax- 
payers, and  a  loss  of  continuity  in  the 
steady  and  responsible  legislative 
progress  of  tlUs  committee.  For  the 
Indian  people,  for  the  people  that  deal 
with  Indians  in  business,  education,  or 
legal  matters,  the  select  committee's 
continuation  is  of  utmost  importance. 
For  the  non-Indian  people  who  live  on 
or  near  a  reservation  and  for  the 
States  in  Indian  country  the  select 
committee's  continuation  is  very  im- 
portant. For  the  Eastern  and  South- 
em  States  where  Indian  land  claims 
have  not  been  resolved  the  select  com- 
mittee's continuation  is  of  great  im- 
portance. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  6  years, 
this  committee  has  been  the  inspira- 
tion for  the  most  thoughtful  and  re- 
sponsible legislation  on  Indian  matters 
in  a  very  long  time.  After  an  energetic 
start  that  has  led  to  the  passage  of 
more  positive  Indian  legislation  than 
this  body  has  seen  in  decades.  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  committee  should  con- 
tinue to  fimction  in  a  permanent  and 
stable  manner  without  any  question  as 


to  Its  future.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  sup- 
port this  resolution  and  act  on  it  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM  AND 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1983 


GOLDWATER  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1213 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  529)  to  revise  and 
reform  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  and  for  other  purposes,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  pace  171,  strike  out  lines  23  througn 
2S  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following; 

"(1)  the  alien  for  whom  certification  Is 
sought  would  replace  a  bona  fide  employee 
who  is  on  strike  or  locked  out  In  the  course 
of  a  labor  dispute;  or 

GOLDWATER  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1214 

Mr.  GOLDWATER  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  bill.  S.  529.  supra, 
as  follows: 

On  page  173,  between  lines  18  and  19. 
insert  the  following: 

"(11)  such  application  shall  be  considered 
to  have  met  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(2)  unless  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  within 
seven  days  of  the  filing  of  such  application, 
notifies  the  employer  filing  such  application 
whether  such  application  meets  such  re- 
quirements and.  If  not,  states  the  reasons 
therefor  and  provides  an  opportunity  for 
the  prompt  resubmission  of  a  modified  ap- 
plication. 

On  page  173,  line  19.  strike  out  "(11) "  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(lU)". 

On  page  173,  line  11.  strike  out  "(ill)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(iv)". 


KENNEDY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1215 

Mr.  KxHHEDT  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill.  S.  529.  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  313.  line  7,  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sec. 
403.". 

On  page  313,  between  lines  5  and  6,  insert 
the  following: 

(bXl)  The  provisions  of  section  374A  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  shall 
terminate  30  calendar  days  after  receipt  of 
the  last  report  required  to  be  transmitted 
under  subsection  (a),  if— 

(A)  the  Comptroller  General  determines, 
and  so  reports  in  such  report,  that  a  wide- 
spread pattern  of  discrimination  has  result- 
ed against  citizens  or  nationals  of  the 
United  States  or  agiUnst  eligible  workers 
seeking  employment,  as  a  result  of  carrying 
out  such  provisions:  and 

(B)  the  Congress,  Mrlthin  such  period  of  30 
calendar  days,  adopts  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion stating  in  substance  that  it  approves 
the  findings  of  the  Comptroller  General 
contained  In  such  report. 

(3)  Any  concurrent  resolution  referred  to 
in  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (d). 


(c)  for  the  purpose  of  expediting  the  con- 
sideration and  adoption  of  concurrent  reso- 
lutions under  subsection  (b),  a  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  any  such 
concurrent  resolution  after  it  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  appropriate  committee  shall 
be  treated  as  highly  privileged  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

(dXl)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (b),  the 
continuity  of  a  session  of  Congress  is  broken 
only  by  an  adjoiunment  of  the  Congress 
sine  die.  and  the  days  on  which  either 
House  is  not  In  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day 
certain  are  excluded  in  the  computation  of 
the  period  indicated. 

(3)  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion are  enacted— 

(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
but  applicable  only  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  in  the  Senate  in  the 
case  of  concurrent  resolutions  referred  to  In 
subsection  (b),  and  supersede  other  rules  of 
the  Senate  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
paragrv>h8  are  inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(b)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  Senate  to  change  such 
rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  the  Senate. 

(3KA)  If  the  conunittee  of  the  Senate  to 
which  has  been  referred  a  resolution  relat- 
ing to  a  certification  has  not  reported  such 
resolution  at  the  end  of  ten  calendar  days 
after  its  introduction,  not  counting  any  day 
which  is  excluded  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  it  is  in  order  to  move  either 
to  discharge  the  committee  from  further 
consideration  of  the  resolution  or  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  from  further  consid- 
eration of  any  other  resolution  introduced 
with  respect  to  the  same  certification  which 
has  been  referred  to  the  committee,  except 
that  no  motion  to  discharge  shall  be  in 
order  after  the  committee  has  reported  a 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  certifi- 
cation. 

(B)  A  motion  to  discharge  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  t>^W  paragraph  may  be  made 
only  by  a  Senaioi-  favoring  the  resolution,  is 
privileged,  and  debate  thereon  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  1  hour,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  resolution,  the  time  to  be  di- 
vided equally  between,  and  controlled  by, 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
or  their  designees.  An  amendment  to  the 
motion  is  not  in  order,  and  It  is  not  in  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(4  HA)  A  motion  in  the  Senate  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  a  resolution  shall  be 
privileged.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
shall  not  be  in  order,  nor  shall  it  be  in  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

(B)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  a  resolution, 
and  all  debatable  motions  and  appeals  in 
connection  therewith,  shall  be  limited  to 
not  more  than  10  hours,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed between,  and  controlled  by,  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  their  des- 
ignees. 

(C)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  any  debatable 
motion  or  appeal  in  connection  with  a  reso- 
lution shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  1 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between,  and 
controlled  by,  the  mover  and  the  manager 
of  the  resolution,  except  that  in  the  event 
the  manager  of  the  resolution  is  in  favor  of 
any  such  motion  or  appeal,  the  time  in  op- 
position thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  his  designee.  Such  lead- 


ers, or  either  of  them,  may,  from  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  a  resolution, 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 
the  consideration  of  any  debatable  motion 
or  appeal. 

(D)  A  motion  in  the  Senate  to  further 
limit  debate  on  a  resolution,  debatable 
motion,  or  aK>eaI  is  not  debatable.  No 
amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit,  a 
resolution  is  in  order  in  the  Senate. 


KENNEDY  ABOSTOMENT  NO.  1216 

Mr.  KENNEDY  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill.  S.  529,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  184,  line  30.  strike  out  "January 
1,  1980"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31, 1981". 

On  page  187,  line  7,  strike  out  "January  1. 
1980"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "December 
31. 1981". 

On  page  187,  line  9,  strike  out  "January  1, 
1980"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "December 
31,  1981". 

On  page  187,  line  13,  strike  out  "January 
1,  1980"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31.  1981". 

On  page  187,  line  15,  strike  out  "January 
1,  1980"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31, 1981". 

On  page  187,  line  17,  strike  out  "January 
1,  1980"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31.  1981". 

On  page  187,  line  19,  strike  out  "January 
1,  1980"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31,  1981". 

On  page  188,  lines  6  and  7,  strike  out  "Jan- 
uary 1. 1981"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "De- 
cember 31, 1981". 

On  page  188,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out 
"December  31,  1980"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  30, 1980". 

On  page  188,  line  20,  strike  out  "Dec«nber 
31,  1980"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31,  1981". 

On  page  188,  line  23,  strike  out  "December 
31,  1980"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 30,  1981". 

On  page  193.  line  15,  strike  out  "January 
1,  1980"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31. 1981". 

On  page  193,  line  17,  strike  out  "January 
1,  1981"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Decem- 
ber 31. 1981". 

On  page  198,  amend  the  item  between 
lines  5  and  6  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  245A.  Adjustment  of  status  of  cer- 
tain entrants  before  December  31,  1981,  to 
that  of  person  admitted  for  temporary  or 
permanent  residence.". 


HUDDLESTON  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1217 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  biU,  S.  529.  supra, 
as  follows: 

On  page  208  strike  lines  20  through  23  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  The  number  and  classifications  of 
aliens  admitted  as  immediate  relatives 
under  family  reunification  preferences,  in- 
dependent or  occupational  preferences  and 
other  permanent  residents,  refugees,  asy- 
lees,  parolees  and  a  reasonable  estimate  of 
the  number  of  aliens  who  entered  the 
United  States  without  visas  or  who  became 
deportable  under  section  241;  and". 

On  page  20B  delete  lines  24  through  25 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
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"(3)  The  impact.  Including  reasonable  pro- 
jections and  future  estimates,  of  the  admis- 
sion or  parole  of  such  aliens  on  the  foreisn 
policy,  economy,  environmental  quality,  re- 
■ouroes  and  population  growth  rate  of  the 
United  States  and  the". 

On  page  309  on  line  2  insert  Immediately 
after  the  period  the  following  sentence: 

"The  report  called  for  under  this  para- 
graph shall  relate  to  total  immigration 
during  the  five  years  prior  to  the  rei>ort  and 
reasonable  estimates  substantiated  by  the 
best  available  evidence,  for  five  years  into 
the  future." 

On  page  300.  line  3.  strike  "four"  and 
insert  "three". 

On  page  209.  line  4.  strike  the  period  and 
insert  ",  and  every  three  years  thereafter". 

On  page  208,  line  19,  insert  after  "A"  the 
word  "comprehensive". 


CHILES  AMENDBdENTS  NOS.  1218 
AND  1219 

Mr.  f^Hn.T«!R  proposed  two  amend- 
ments to  the  bill.  S.  529,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

AMnsiixiiT  No.  1218 

At  the  bottom  of  page  314.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 
TTTLE  V— IMMIGRATION  EMERGENCY 

raOVISIOHS  KZLATIHO  TO  KRTST  AHD 
KXCLUSIOH 

Sk.  501.  (a)  Chapter  4  of  title  II  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sections: 

"DBCLABATION  OP  naUGRATION  EMERGENCY 

"Sk.  340A.  (a)  The  President  may  declare 
an  immigration  emergency  with  respect  to 
any  qjecifically  designated  foreign  country 
or  countries  or  geographical  area  or  areas,  if 
the  President  determines  that— 

"(1)  a  substantial  number  of  aliens  who 
lack  documents  authorizing  entry  into  the 
United  States  appear  to  be  ready  to  embark 
or  have  already  embarked  for  the  United 
States,  and  such  aliens  will  travel  from,  or 
are  likely  to  travel  through,  such  foreign 
country  or  countries  or  such  foreign  geo- 
graphical area  or  areas;  and 

"(3)  the  normal  procedures  of  this  Act  or 
the  current  resources  of  the  Service  would 
be  Inadequate  to  respond  effectively  to  the 
influx  of  these  aliens. 

"(b)  Within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  decla- 
ration of  any  immigration  emergency,  the 
President  shall  inform  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  of  the  reasons 
prompting  the  declaration.  The  President 
shall  cause  the  declaration  to  be  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble. The  declaration  shall  expire  120  days 
after  its  proclamation,  unless  sooner  termi- 
nated by  the  President.  The  President  may 
extend  the  duration  of  the  declaration  for 
additional  periods  of  120  days  each  by  fol- 
lowing the  same  procedures  set  forth  in  this 
subaection  as  are  provided  for  the  making  of 
the  declaration,  if ,  in  his  Judgment,  the  con- 
dlttons  listed  in  subsection  (a)  continue  to 
exist. 

"imauaiicT  powehs  ard  ntocxBTnus 

"Sac.  340B.  (a)  Upon  the  declaration  of  an 
immigration  emergency  imder  section  240A. 
the  President  may  invoke  the  following 
emergency  powers  and  procedures  with  re- 
spect to  a  country  or  countries  or  a  geo- 
graphical area  or  areas  specifically  designat- 
ed under  section  240A: 


"(1)  Any  United  States  vessel,  vehicle,  or 
aircraft,  or  any  other  vessel,  vehicle,  or  alr- 
crait  which  is  owned  or  operated  by,  char- 
tered to.  or  otherwise  controlled  by  one  or 
more  citizens  or  residents  of  the  United 
States  or  corporations  organized  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  political 
subdivision  thereof  and  which  is  bound  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  for  such  designated  for- 
eign country  or  foreign  geographical  area 
may  be  precluded  from  departing  from  the 
United  States  or  may  be  intercepted  while 
en  route  and  required  to  return  to  the 
United  States  if  feasible  or  to  any  other  rea- 
sonable location  untU  such  time  as  it  is  fea- 
sible to  return  to  the  United  States,  or.  If 
appropriate,  allowed  to  proceed  to  any  other 
reasonable  location. 

"(2)  The  arrival  in  the  United  States  of 
any  alien  who  lacks  docimients  authorizing 
entry  into  the  United  States  or  who  is  oth- 
erwise inadmissible  and  is  traveling,  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  or  through  such  desig- 
nated foreign  country  of  foreign  geographi- 
cal area  may  be  prevented  by  returning  or 
requiring  the  return  of  such  alien  or  any 
vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft  carrying  any  such 
alien  to  such  designated  country  or  area  or 
to  some  other  reasonable  location. 

"(3KA)  The  exclusion  or  admission  to  the 
United  States  of  any  alien,  regardless  of  na- 
tionality, who  is  traveling  or  has  traveled  to 
the  United  States,  directly  or  indirectly, 
from  or  through  such  designated  foreign 
country  or  foreign  geographical  area  and 
who  is  not  in  possession  of  a  visa  or  other 
entry  document  required  for  admission  to 
the  United  States  by  statute  or  regulation 
may  be  determined  under  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Attorney  General  (whether  by 
regulation  or  otherwise),  and  no  such  adien 
shall  be  presented  for  inquiry  before  a  spe- 
cial Inquiry  officer  unless  such  presentation 
is  authorized  by  the  Attorney  General  pur- 
suant to  such  procedures. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  section  208  or  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al may  establish  by  regulation  or  otherwise 
a  separate  procedure  to  consider  a  claim  for 
asylum  advanced  by  an  alien  whoe  admissi- 
bility is  to  be  determined  in  accordance  with 
this  paragraph. 

"(C)  Any  alien  found  inadmissible  to  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  the  procedures 
established  by  the  Attorney  General  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  deported  to  the 
country  from  whence  he  came.  If  the  Attor- 
ney General  determines  that  the  alien 
should  not  or  cannot  practicably  be  re- 
moved to  the  country  from  whence  the  alien 
came,  the  Attorney  General  may  deport  the 
alien  to  any  country  described  in  section 
243(a>,  without  regard  to  the  designation  of 
the  alien  or  the  order  of  countries  set  forth 
in  section  243(a). 

"(D)  Any  alien  admitted  to  the  United 
States  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  admit- 
ted for  such  time  and  under  such  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Attorney  CJen- 
eral,  including  the  giving  of  a  bond  with  suf- 
ficient surety  in  such  sum  and  containing 
such  conditions  as  the  Attorney  General 
shall  prescribe  to  insure  compliance  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  alien's  ad- 
mission. 

"(E)  No  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
review  the  determination  of  admissibility  or 
nonadmlssibllity  of,  or  the  determination  of 
any  claim  for  asylum  with  respect  to,  any 
aUen  who  is  subject  to  this  paragraph. 

"(4KA)  Every  alien  who  is  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  detained 
pending  a  final  determination  of  admissibil- 
ity or  pending  release  on  parole  or  pending 


deportation  If  the  alien  is  found  excludable, 
unless  an  examining  officer  finds  that  the 
alien  Is  clearly  and  beyond  a  doubt  entitled 
to  be  admitted  to  the  United  States.  Such 
detention  shall  be  in  any  prison  or  other  de- 
tention facility  or  elsewhere,  whether  main- 
tained by  the  Federal  Government  or  other- 
wise, as  the  Attorney  General  may  direct. 
The  Attorney  General  may  at  any  time 
transfer  an  alien  from  one  place  of  deten- 
tion to  another.  No  alien  shall  be  released 
from  detention  pending  a  final  determina- 
tion of  admissibility  or  pending  deportation 
if  the  alien  is  found  excludable,  except  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
under  such  conditions  as  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  prescribe,  including  release  on 
bond. 

"(B)  Any  alien  applying  for  admission 
from  a  foreign  contiguous  territory  may,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  General,  be 
required  to  remain  outside  of  the  United 
States  pending  a  final  determination  of  ad- 
missibility. 

"(C)  No  court  shall  review  any  decision  of 
the  Attorney  General  made  pursiiant  to  this 
paragraph  to  detain,  to  transfer,  or  to  re- 
lease an  alien,  except  that  any  person  so  de- 
tained may  obtain  review,  in  habeas  corpus 
proceedings,  on  the  question  of  whether 
that  person  falls  within  the  category  of 
aliens  subject  to  detention. 

"(D)  Nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  re- 
lieve a  carrier  or  any  other  person  of  any  li- 
ability, duty,  or  consequence  pertaining  to 
the  detention  of  aliens  which  may  arise 
under  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  or 
other  law. 

"(SKA)  The  President  may  exempt  any  fa- 
cility or  emission  source,  as  the  case  may  be, 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  instnmiental- 
ity  in  the  executive  branch  from  applicable 
environmental  requirements  pursuant  to 
section  313(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  (33  U.S.C.  1323(a))  and  sec- 
tion 1447(b)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (42  UJ3.C.  300J-6(b)).  section  4  of  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  (42  U.S.C.  4903). 
section  6001  of  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  6961),  and  section  118(b)  of  the 
Oean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  7418(b)). 

"(B)  If  the  President  finds,  and  transmits 
his  findings  to  the  Congress,  that  an  exemp- 
tion is  necessary  to  respond  to  an  immigra- 
tion emergency,  the  President  may  exempt 
any  facility  or  emission  source  of,  or  any 
action  of,  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality in  the  executive  branch 
which  is  directly  and  substantially  related 
to  an  immigration  emergency  from  applica- 
ble requirements  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  (42  U.S.C.  4331  et  seq.), 
the  Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  1451  et  seq.),  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  (46  U.S.C.  1531  et  seq.),  the  Fish  and 
WUdllfe  Coordination  Act  (16  U.S.C.  661  et 
seq.),  the  Historic  Preservation  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  470  et  seq.),  and  from  the  applicable 
requirements  of  any  other  Federal,  State,  or 
local  law  which  is  intended  principally  to 
protect  or  preserve  the  environment,  wild- 
life, or  aspects  of  the  history  or  heritage  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

"(C)  Except  with  respect  to  matters  con- 
cerning the  detention  of  aliens,  an  exemp- 
tion under  this  paragraph  shall  lapse  upon 
termination  of  an  Immigration  emergency. 
In  no  event  shall  any  exemption  under  this 
paragraph  be  in  effect  more  than  one  year. 
An  exemption  with  respect  to  matters  con- 
cerning the  detention  of  aliens  shall  be  in 
effect  until  terminated  by  the  F*resident  or 
the  expiration  of  one  year,  whichever  occurs 
first.  During  the  time  pericxl  in  which  an  ex- 


emption ai^lles  the  President  may,  in  his 
discretion,  require  that  a  facility  or  emission 
source  of  any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  nonetheless 
meet  certain  environmental  standards  with- 
out thereby  creating  a  private  right  of 
action  to  enforce  that  requirement 

"(bXl)  During  the  existence  of  the  immi- 
gration emergency,  the  President  may  order 
the  closing  or  sealing  of  any  harbor,  port, 
airport,  road  or  any  other  place,  structure 
or  location  which  may  be  used  as  a  point  of 
departure  from  the  United  States  to  such 
dealanated  foreign  country  or  foreign  geo- 
graphical area,  if  the  President  determines 
such  action  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  ar- 
rival in  the  United  States  of  aliens  who  are 
inadmissible  and  who  are  traveling  from  or 
in  transit  through  such  designated  country 
or  area. 

"(2)  No  person  shall  cause  any  vessel  or 
aircraft  to  depart  from  or  beyond  or  enter 
into  a  closed  or  sealed  harbor,  port,  airport, 
road,  place,  structure,  or  location  during  an 
immigration  emergency,  unless  written  per- 
mission has  been  obtained  for  such  depar- 
ture before  the  actual  departure  of  the 
vessel  or  aircraft. 

"(3)  Permission  for  departure  from  or 
beyond  or  entry  into  a  closed  or  sealed 
harbor,  port,  ahuort,  road,  or  any  other 
place,  structure,  or  location  shall  be  given 
only  for  such  vessels,  vehicles,  aircraft 
which  are  clearly  shown  not  to  be  destined 
for  a  designated  foreign  country,  or  foreign 
geographical  area.  The  agency  designated 
by  the  President  under  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  shall  prescribe  the  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  requesting  departure  per- 
mission. In  the  absence  of  such  procedures, 
permission  may  be  sought  from  any  agency 
directly  involved  in  the  closing  or  sealing  of 
the  harbor,  port,  airport,  road,  or  other 
place,  structure  or  location.  A  final  decision 
shall  be  made  on  any  request  for  departure 
permission  within  72  hours  of  the  request, 
unless  the  person  seeking  such  permission 
consents  to  a  longer  period.  If  no  action  is 
taken  on  the  request  within  the  requisite 
period,  the  request  for  departure  permission 
shall  be  deemed  denied. 

"(4)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review  any 
final  decision  denying  permission  to  depart 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
except  that  review  may  be  obtained  prior  to 
a  final  administrative  decision  with  respect 
to  any  vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft  if  irrepara- 
ble injury  would  occtn-  before  a  final  admin- 
istrative decision  could  be  obtained. 

"(c)  The  President  is  authorized  to  reim- 
burse State  and  local  governments  for  all 
costs  incurred  by  such  governments  during 
and  as  a  direct  result  of  an  immigration 
emergency  declared  under  section  240 A  (a), 
including  the  costs  of  providing  medical  as- 
sistance, temporary  housing,  and  other 
emergency  assistance  to  aliens  who  entered 
the  United  States  undetected  or  who  are 
awaiting  immigration  proceedings  and  the 
costs  of  providing  law  enforcement  services 
in  connection  with  such  aliens. 

"(d)  The  President  may  not  delegate  the 
authority  to  initiate  those  emergency 
powers  of  this  section  which  expressly  re- 
quire Presidential  invocation,  except  that 
the  President  may  designate  one  or  more 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  to  ad- 
minister the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
of  sections  240C  and  240D.  In  carrying  out 
these  provisions,  such  designated  agency 
may  promulgate  regulations  and  may  re- 
quest assistance  from  any  State  or  local 
agency  or  from  any  civilian  Federal  agency. 


Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
or  any  rule  or  regulation,  the  President  may 
direct  that  any  component  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  Including  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  provide  assist- 
ance to  such  designated  agency.  Any  such 
agency  or  component  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  may  assist  in  the  actual 
detention,  removal,  and  transportation  of 
an  alien  to  the  country  to  which  he  is  being 
deported. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisicm 
of  law,  any  agency  or  component  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  which  is 
requested  or  directed  to  render  assistance  or 
services  during  an  immigration  emergency  is 
authorized  to  stop,  board,  make  arrest  of 
persons,  inspect,  and  seize  any  vessel,  vehi- 
cle, or  aircraft  which  is  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  or  of  section  240C  or 
240D. 

"(f)  In  providing  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion and  sections  240C  and  240D,  agencies 
shall  have  the  same  authority  as  such  agen- 
cies have  for  disaster  relief  under  section 
306  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  5149). 

"(g)  The  provisions  of  paragraphs  (3)  and 
(4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
continue  to  govern  any  aliens  subject  to 
those  provisions,  regardless  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  immigration  emergency. 
"(h)  The  President  may  direct  the  enforce- 
ment of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States,  including  on  the  high  seas, 
"(i)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  relieve 
any  carrier  or  any  other  person  of  any  civil 
or  criminal  liability,  duty,  or  consequence 
that  may  arise  from  the  transportation  or 
the  bringing  of  any  alien  to  the  United 
States. 

"TRAVEL  RXSTRIcnOIlS  ARS  UCENSHfG 

"Sec.  240C.  (a)  Upon  the  declaration  of  an 
Immigration  emergency  under  section  240A, 
it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  cause 
any  United  States  vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft, 
or  any  other  vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft 
which  is  owned  by,  chartered  to,  or  other- 
wise controlled  by  one  or  more  citizens  or 
residents  of  the  United  States  or  corpora- 
tions organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  political  subdivision 
thereof,  to  travel  or  be  transported  to  a  for- 
eign country  or  foreign  geographical  area 
designated  under  section  240A  or  to  within 
such  distance  therefrom  as  the  President 
may  specify,  unless  prior  approval  has  been 
obtained  from  an  agency  designated  by  the 
President. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
the  designated  agency  may  by  regulation 
grant  prior  approval,  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  it  may  require,  for  travel  to  or 
within  a  specified  distance  of  a  foreign 
country  or  geographical  eo^a  designated 
under  section  240A  for  certain  classes  or  cat- 
egories of  vessels,  vehicles,  and  aircraft.  The 
owner  or  operator  of  any  vessel,  vehicle,  or 
aircraft  not  authorized  by  regulation  to 
travel  to  or  within  a  specified  distance  of  a 
designated  country  or  area  may  apply  to  the 
designated  agency  for  a  license  granting 
permission  for  one  or  more  trips  to  that 
country  or  area.  The  designated  agency 
shall  establish  by  regulation  the  procediues 
governing  the  application  for  and  the  ap- 
proval and  revocation  of  such  licenses.  The 
designated  agency  may  authorize  officials  of 
any  other  agency  of  the  United  States  to 
accept  and  transmit  applications  for  licenses 
to  the  designated  agency  or  to  grant  or  deny 
such  licenses  under  standards  established  by 
the  designated  agency. 


"(c)  No  travel  to  or  within  such  distance 
as  the  President  may  specify  from  a  desig- 
nated foreign  country  or  area  shall  be  ap- 
proved under  subsection  (b)  if  it  appears 
that  such  travel  may  result  in  or  contribute 
to  a  violation  of  any  statute  or  regulation 
relating  to  the  immigration  of  aliens  to  the 
United  SUtes. 

"PKHALTISS 

"Sec.  240D.  (aXl)  On  or  after  the  day  fol- 
lowing publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
of  the  declaration  of  an  immigration  emer- 
gency, any  vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft  In- 
volved in  a  violation  of  section  240B(bK2)  or 
section  240C(a)  shall  be  forfeited  and  the 
owner,  operator,  and  any  person  causing 
such  vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft  to  be  in- 
volved in  such  violation  shall  be  subject  to  a 
civil  fine  of  >  10,000  for  each  act  in  violation 
of  such  section,  except  that  such  vessel,  ve- 
hicle, or  aircraft  involved  in  such  violation 
may  be  forfeited  and  the  owner,  operator,  or 
any  other  person  causing  such  violation 
may  be  subject  to  a  civil  fine  of  $10,000  for 
each  act  in  violation  before  such  date  if 
such  owner,  operator,  or  other  person  had 
actual  knowledge  Of  the  declaration  of  an 
immigration  emergency. 

'(2)  All  provisions  of  the  customs  laws  re- 
lating to— 

"(A)  the  seizure,  simmiary  and  Judicial 
forfeiture,  and  condemnation  of  property, 

"(B)  the  disposition  of  such  property  or 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof, 

"(C)  the  remission  or  mitigation  of  such 
forfeiture,  and 

"(D)  the  compromise  of  claims  and  the 
award  of  compensation  to  informers  in  re- 
spect of  such  forfeitures, 
shall  apply  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  in- 
curred or  alleged  to  have  been  incurred 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  insofar 
as  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  except  that  duties 
imposed  on  customs  officers  or  other  per- 
sons regarding  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of 
property  under  the  customs  laws  may  be 
performed  with  respect  to  seizures  and  for- 
feitures carried  out  under  the  provisions  of 
this  section  by  such  officers  or  persons  au- 
thorized for  that  purpose  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

"(3)  Whenever  a  conveyance  is  forfeited 
under  this  section  the  Attorney  General 
may— 

"(A)  retain  the  conveyance  for  official  use; 

"(B)  sell  the  conveyance  and  shall  use  the 
proceeds  from  any  such  sale  to  pay  all 
pro|>er  expenses  of  the  proceedings  for  for- 
feiture and  sale,  including  expenses  of  sei- 
zure, maintenance  of  custody,  advertising, 
and  court  costs,  with  the  remaining  pro- 
ceeds, if  any,  turned  over  to  the  United 
States  Treasury: 

"(C)  require  that  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, or  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission if  appropriate  under  section  484(1) 
of  title  40,  United  SUtes  Code,  take  custody 
of  the  conveyance  and  remove  it  for  disposi- 
tion in  accordance  with  law;  or 

"(D)  dispose  of  the  conveyance  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
petition  of  remission  or  mitigation  of  for- 
feiture granted  by  the  Attorney  General. 

"(4)  In  all  suits  or  actions  brought  for  the 
forfeiture  of  any  conveyance  seized  under 
this  section,  where  the  conveyance  is 
claimed  by  any  person,  the  burden  of  proof 
shall  lie  upon  such  claimant  if  probable 
cause  shall  be  first  shown  for  the  institution 
of  such  suit  or  action,  to  be  Judged  of  by  the 
court. 
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"(b)  On  or  after  the  dmy  following  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register  of  the  declara^ 
tion  of  an  inunigration  emergency,  any 
peraon  who  knowingly  mgages  or  attempts 
to  engage  in  any  conduct  prohibited  by  the 
terms  of  section  240B<bKa)  or  section 
340C(a)  shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony,  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  tSO.OOO  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years,  or 
both,  for  each  prohibited  act,  except  that 
the  owner,  operator,  or  any  other  person 
causing  a  violation  of  such  section  shall  be 
punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $50,000  or 
by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
five  years,  or  both,  for  each  prohibited  act 
before  such  date  if  such  owner,  operator,  or 
other  person  had  actual  knowledge  of  the 
declaration  of  an  immigration  emergency. 

"(c)  Any  alien  who  willfully  violates  a  con- 
dition of  his  admission  under  section  240B 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

"(d)  The  requirements  and  sanctions  im- 
posed by  this  section  shall  be  in  addition  to 
those  set  forth  by  other  provisions  of  law. 

"(e)  Violations  of  any  provisions  of  this 
Act  coomiitted  during  the  immigration 
emergency  may  be  investigated  by  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Service, 
the  Coast  Guard,  or  any  component  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury.  Notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  law  or  any  rule  or 
regiilation.  assistance  in  Investigating  or  en- 
forcing this  section  may  be  provided,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General,  by 
any  agency  of  the  United  States,  including 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  or  may  be 
provided  by  any  SUte  or  local  agency. 

"napuiiiioRs 

"Sbc.  240E.  As  used  in  sections  240A 
through  240D- 

"(1)  the  term  'agency'  includes  any  execu- 
tive department  and  components  thereof. 
Government  corporation.  Government  con- 
trolled corporation,  or  other  establishment 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
(including  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent), or  any  independent  regulatory 
agency: 

"(2)  the  term  'aircraft'  means  any  air- 
plane, helicopter,  glider,  balloon,  blimp,  or 
other  craft  or  structure  capable  of  being 
used  as  a  means  of  transportation  in  the  air, 

"(3)  the  term  'vehicle'  means  any  automo- 
bUe,  motorcycle,  bus.  truck,  cart,  train,  or 
other  device  or  structure  capable  of  being 
used  as  a  means  of  transportation  on  land; 

"(4)  the  term  'vessel'  means  any  ship, 
boat,  barge,  submarine,  raft,  or  other  craft 
or  structure  capable  of  being  used  as  a 
means  of  transportation  on,  under,  or  imme- 
diately above  the  water;  and 

"(6)  the  phrase  'United  States  vessel,  vehi- 
cle, or  aircraft'  Include  any  vessel,  vehicle, 
or  aircraft  documented,  registered,  licensed, 
or  numbered  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  any  political  subdivision  thereof.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  item  relating  to  section  240 
the  following  new  items: 

"Sec.  240A.  Declaration  of  immigration 
emergency. 

"Sec.  240B.  Emergency  powers  and  proce- 
dures. 

"Sec  240C.  Travel  restrictions  and  licensing. 

"Sec  240D.  Penalties. 

"Sec  240E.  DefinlUons.". 


UHLAWTDL  BUHOIira  OP  AUXIf B  IRTO  UMITU) 
STATXa 

Sec.  502.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  273  (8 
UJ3.C.  1323(b))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
"$1,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$3,000": 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence:  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Such  sums  shall  be  a  lien  upon  the 
vessel  or  aircraft  involved  in  a  violation  of 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  such  vessel  or  aircraft  may  be  li- 
beled therefore  in  the  appropriate  United 
States  court.  Pending  the  determination  of 
liability  to  the  payment  of  such  sums  or 
while  such  sums  remain  luipaid,  such  vessel 
or  aircraft  may  be  denied  clearance,  or  sum- 
marily seized,  or  both,  unless  a  deposit  is 
made  of  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  such 
sums  or  of  a  bond  with  sufficient  surety  to 
secure  the  payment  thereof  satisfactory  to 
the  Attorney  General.". 

iMSFKcnoR  BT  noacutATioN  omens 

Sbc  503.  Section  23S(b)  (8  U.S.C.  1225(b)) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bXl)  Unless  an  immigration  emergency 
has  been  declared,  an  immigration  officer 
shall  inspect  each  alien  who  is  required  to 
have  documentation  seeking  entry  to  the 
United  States  and  shall  make  a  determina- 
tion on  each  alien's  admissibility. 

"(2)  The  decision  of  the  immigration  offi- 
cer on  admissibility  of  an  alien  shall  be  final 
and  not  subject  to  further  agency  review  or 
to  Judicial  review,  if  the  immigration  officer 
determines  an  alien  to  be  an  alien  crewman, 
a  stowaway  under  section  273(d)  of  this  Act, 
or  an  alien  who  does  not  present  documen- 
tary evidence  of  United  States  citizenship, 
or  lawful  admission  for  permanent  resi- 
dence, or  a  visa  or  other  entry  document,  or 
a  certificate  of  identity  issued  under  section 
360(b)  to  support  a  claim  of  admissibility. 

"(3)  Any  alien  not  excluded  under  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection  who  does  not 
appear  to  the  examining  immigration  offi- 
cer to  be  clearly  and  beyond  a  doubt  enti- 
tled to  admission  shall  be  detained  for  fur- 
ther inquiry  by  a  special  inquiry  officer 
under  section  236.". 

ATTTHORIZATIOR  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  504.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  such  amounts  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  sections  240A  through  240E  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  including 
amounts  necessary  to  reimburse  State  and 
local  governments  under  section  240B(c). 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  section 
are  authorized  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

On  page  3.  in  the  table  of  contents,  insert 
after  the  item  relating  to  section  405,  the 
following: 

TITLE  V-IMMIGRA'nON  EMERGENCY 
Sec.  501.  Provisions  relating  to  entry  and  ex- 
clusion. 
Sec.  502.  Unlawful  bringing  of  aliens  into 

United  States. 
Sec  503.  Inspection  by  immigration  officers. 
Sec.  504.  Authorization  of  appropriations. 
Amkhbmert  No.  1219 

Beginning  on  page  119  with  line  11,  strike 
out  all  through  line  25  on  page  120  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sk.  112.  SecUon  274  (8  U.S.C.  1324)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sk.  274.  (a)  Any  person  who,  knowingly 
or  in  reckless  disregard  of  the  fact  that  an 
alien  has  not  received  prior  official  authori- 
zation to  come  to,  enter,  or  reside  In  the 


United  States,  brings  to  or  attempts  to  bring 
to  the  United  States  in  any  manner  whatso- 
ever, such  alien,  reganflev  of  any  official 
action  which  may  later  be  taken  with  re- 
spect to  such  alien  shall,  for  each  transac- 
tion constituting  a  violaticm  of  this  subaec- 
tion.  regardless  of  the  number  of  allena  in- 
volved, be  giUlty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  man- 
datory fine  of  $2,500,  the  imposition  of 
which  shall  not  be  suspended  by  the  court, 
and,  in  the  court's  discretion,  may  be  pun- 
ished by  an  additional  fine  of  not  more  than 
$2,500  for  each  such  alien  in  respect  to 
whom  any  violation  of  this  paragraph 
occurs  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  both. 

"(b)  Whoever,  under  subaection  (a),  com- 
mits— 

"(Da  second  offense, 

"(2)  an  offense  done  for  the  purpose  of 
commercial  advantage  or  private  financial 
gain. 

"(3)  an  offense  In  which  the  alien  is  not 
upon  arrival  Immediately  brought  and  pre- 
sented to  an  appropriate  immigration  offi- 
cial, or 

"(4)  an  offense  during  which  the  offender 
or  the  alien  with  the  luiowledge  of  the  of- 
fender makes  any  false  or  misleading  state- 
ment or  engages  in  any  act  or  conduct  in- 
tended to  mislead  any  officer,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  upon  convic- 
tion shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing $10,000  or  by  imprisonment  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both,  for  each 
alien  in  respect  to  whom  any  violation  of 
this  subsection  occurs. 

"(c)  Any  person  who— 

"(1)  knowingly  or  having  reason  to  know 
that  a  person  is  an  alien,  brings  to  or  at- 
tempts to  bring  to  the  United  States  in  any 
manner  whatsoever  such  person  at  a  place 
other  than  a  designated  port  of  entry  or 
place  other  than  as  designated  by  the  Com- 
missioner, regardless  of  whether  such  alien 
has  received  prior  official  authorization  to 
come  to,  enter,  or  reside  in  the  United 
States  and  regardless  of  any  future  official 
action  which  may  be  taken  with  respect  to 
such  alien. 

"(2)  knowingly  or  in  reckless  disregard  of 
the  fact  that  an  alien  has  come  to.  entered, 
or  remains  in  the  United  States  in  violation 
of  law,  transports,  or  moves  or  attempts  to 
transport  or  move  such  alien  within  the 
United  States  by  means  of  transportation  or 
otherwise,  in  furtherance  of  such  violation 
of  law,  or 

"(3)  knowingly  or  in  reckless  disregard  of 
the  fact  that  an  alien  has  come  to.  entered, 
or  remains  in  the  United  States  in  violation 
of  law.  conceals,  harbors,  or  shields  from  de- 
tection such  alien  in  any  place,  including 
any  building  or  any  means  of  transporta- 
tion. 

shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and.  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $10,000  or  by  Imprisonment  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  five  years,  or  both,  for 
each  alien  in  respect  to  whom  any  violation 
of  this  subsection  occurs.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  section,  employment  (including  the 
usual  and  normal  practices  incident  to  em- 
ployment) shall  not  be  deemed  to  constitute 
harboring. 

"(dXl)  Any  conveyance,  including  any 
vessel,  vehicle,  or  aircraft,  which  has  been, 
is  being,  or  is  intended  to  be  used  in  the 
commission  of  a  violation  of  subsection  (a), 
(b),  or  (c)  shall  be  seized  and  subject  to  for- 
feiture, except  that— 
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"(A)  no  oonveyaDoe  used  by  any  person  u 
a  common  carrier  shall  be  forfeited  under 
the  provisions  of  this  aecUon  If  the  offenae 
occurs  when  the  conveyance  Is  being  used  In 
the  busineaB  as  a  common  carrier  unleaa  the 
owner,  operator,  or  other  person  In  charge 
of  the  conveyance  at  the  time  of  the  offenae 
was  a  consenting  party  or  privy  to  the  lUe- 
gal  act;  and 

"(B)  no  conveyance  shall  be  forfeited 
under  the  provisionB  of  this  section  if  the 
offense  occurred  while  such  conveyance  was 
unlawfully  in  the  possession  of  a  person 
other  than  the  owner  in  violation  of  the 
criminal  laws  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
SUte. 

"(2)  Any  conveyance  subject  to  seizure 
under  this  section  may  be  seized  without  a 
warrant  if  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
the  conveyance  has  been,  is  being,  or  is  in- 
tended to  be  used  in  violation  of  subsection 
(a),  (b),  or  (c)  and  circumstances  exist  where 
a  warrant  is  not  constitutionally  required. 

"'(3)  All  provisions  of  the  customs  laws  re- 
lating to— 

"'(A)  the  seizure,  simunary  and  Judicial 
forfeiture,  and  condemnation  of  property. 

"(B)  the  disposition  of  such  property  or 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  thereof, 

"(C)  the  remission  or  mitigation  of  such 
forfeiture,  and 

'"(D)  the  compromise  of  claims  and  the 
award  of  compensation  to  informers  in  re- 
spect of  8u<^  forfeitures, 
shall  apply  to  seizures  and  forfeitures  in- 
curred or  alleged  to  have  been  incurred 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  insofar 
as  applicable  and  not  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  except  that  duties 
imposed  on  customs  officers  or  other  per- 
sons regarding  the  seizure  and  forfeiture  of 
property  under  the  customs  laws  may  be 
performed  with  respect  to  seizure  and  for- 
feitures carried  out  under  the  privisions  of 
this  section  by  such  officers  or  persons  au- 
thorized for  that  purpose  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

"(4)  Whenever  a  conveyance  is  forfeited 
under  this  section  the  Attorney  General 
may— 

"(A)  retain  the  conveyance  for  official  use: 

"(B)  seU  the  conveyance,  in  which  case 
the  pr(x%eds  from  any  such  sale  shall  be 
used  to  pay  all  proper  expenses  of  the  pro- 
ceedings for  forfeiture  and  sale,  including 
expenses  of  seizure,  maintenance  of  custo- 
dy, advertising,  and  court  costs; 

"(C)  require  that  the  general  Services  Ad- 
ministration, or  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission if  appropriate  under  section  484(1) 
of  title  40,  United  States  Code,  take  custody 
of  the  conveyance  and  remove  it  for  disposi- 
tion in  accordance  with  law;  or 

"(D)  dispose  of  the  conveyance  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
petition  of  remission  or  mitigation  of  for- 
feiture granted  by  the  Attorney  OeneraL 

"(5)  In  all  suits  or  actions  brought  for  the 
forfeiture  of  any  conveyance  seized  under 
this  section,  where  the  conveyance  is 
claimed  by  any  person,  the  burden  of  proof 
shall  lie  upon  such  claimant,  except  that 
probable  cause  shall  be  first  shown  for  the 
institution  of  such  suit  or  action,  to  be 
Judged  of  by  the  court.  In  determining 
whether  probable  cause  exists,  any  of  the 
following  items  of  evidence  shall  be  prima 
facie  evidence  of  the  presumption  that  an 
alien  involved  in  the  alleged  violation  has 
not  received  prior  official  authorization  to 
come  to,  enter,  or  reside  in  the  United 
States  or  that  such  alien  had  come  to,  en- 
tered, or  remained  in  the  United  States  in 
vioUtlon  of  law: 


"(A)  Records  of  any  Judicial  or  admlnls- 
trative  proceeding  in  which  that  alien's 
status  was  an  issue  and  in  which  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  alien  had  not  received 
prior  official  authorization  to  come  to, 
enter,  or  reside  in  the  United  States  or  that 
such  alien  had  come  to,  entered,  or  re- 
mained in  the  United  States  in  violation  of 
law: 

"(B)  Official  records  of  the  Service  or  of 
the  Department  of  State  showing  that  the 
alien  had  not  received  prior  authorization  to 
come  to,  enter,  or  reside  in  the  United 
States  or  had  come  to,  entered,  or  remained 
in  the  United  States  in  violation  of  law:  and 

"(C)  Testimony,  by  an  immigration  officer 
having  personal  knowledge  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning that  alien's  status,  that  such  alien 
had  not  received  prior  authorization  to 
come  to,  enter,  or  reside  in  the  United 
States  or  had  come  to,  entered,  or  remained 
in  the  United  States  in  violation  of  law. 

'"(6)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Serv- 
ice designated  by  the  Attorney  General, 
either  individually  or  as  a  member  of  a 
class,  and  all  other  Federal  officers  whose 
duty  it  is  to  enforce  criminal  laws  and  those 
State  officers  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce 
criminal  laws  and  who  have  been  specifical- 
ly designated  by  the  Attorney  General  shall 
have  authority  to  make  any  arrest  for  a  vio- 
lation of  any  provision  of  this  section.". 


DeCONCmi  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1220 

Mr.  DbCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wilson)  prop(}sed  an  amendment 
to  the  bill,  S.  529,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  184  after  line  13  add  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  214.  (a)  The  Attorney  General,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  pro- 
mulgate rules  and  regulations  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  an  agricniltural  labor  transi- 
tion program.  The  program  shall  be  effec- 
tive on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act  and 
shall  last  three  years  from  the  effective 
date. 

(b)  During  the  first  year  of  the  transition 
program,  an  agricultural  employer,  except 
as  provided  below,  may,  as  provided  by  regu- 
lation, employ  up  to  100  percent  of  his  sea- 
sonal agricultural  worker  need  with  transi- 
tional workers.  During  the  second  and  third 
years  of  the  program,  the  employer  may 
employ  up  to  67  percent  and  33  percent  re- 
spectively, of  his  seasonal  agricultural 
worker  needs  with  transitional  workers. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  permit 
transitional  workers  to  replace  available 
UJS.  workers  or  legal  foreign  workers  admit- 
ted under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

(d)  All  workers  employed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  be  fully  protected 
by  all  requisite  federal  and  state  laws  and 
regulations  governing  the  employment  of 
U.S.  migrant  and  seasonal  agricultin^ 
workers. 


HELMS  AMENDMENTS  NO.  1221 
THROUGH  1224 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  HELMS  submitted  four  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill,  S.  529.  supra,  as  follows: 
Ameniimknt  No.  1221 
On  page  150,  lines  9  and  10,  strike  out 
"and  aliens  whose  status  is  adjusted  to  per- 


manent resident  status  under  section 
245A.". 

Beginning  on  page  184  with  line  14.  strike 
out  all  through  line  7  on  page  207. 

On  page  207,  line  8,  strikeout  "TITLE  IV" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "TITLE  III". 

On  page  207,  line  10,  strike  out  "Sec.  410." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  301.". 

Beginning  on  page  210  with  line  20,  strike 
out  all  through  line  7  on  page  211. 

On  page  211,  line  8,  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

On  page  103,  strike  out  the  item  relating 
to  title  III  and  the  items  relating  to  sections 
301  and  302. 

Redesignate  the  item  relating  to  title  IV 
as  the  item  relating  to  title  III. 

Redesignate  the  items  relating  to  sections 
401.  402.  403.  404.  and  405  as  the  items  relat- 
ing to  sections  301,  302,  303.  304,  and  305,  re- 
spectively. 

AMENDMEIlt  No.  1222 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  pending 
business,  add  the  following: 

POLICT  REGAKDIlf 0  STATE  SERVICES  TO  ILLBGAL  ■ 
ALIER8 

"Sbc .  (a)  Title  I,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 122,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"POLICT  RBGAROniG  STATE  SERVICES  TO  nXEGAL 
ALIEKS 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  del- 
cares  that— 

'"(1)  the  illegal  entry  and  residence  of 
aliens  within  the  United  States  have  oc- 
curred in  recent  years  at  unprecedented 
rates  and  represent  a  threat  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  and  a  burden 
on  the  Federal  treasury; 

"(2)  the  illegal  entry  and  residence  of 
aliens  within  the  United  States  constitute  a 
severe  burden  upon  the  States  in  all  asF>ect8 
of  the  enforcement  of  State  laws  and  consti- 
tute a  particular  burden  on  State  treasuries; 

""(3)  illegal  aliens  and  their  dependents  do 
not  contribute  taxes  sufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  their  presence  to  the  States  or  to  the 
United  SUtes; 

'"(4)  insofar  as  the  States  provide  free 
public  services,  especially  public  education, 
to  illegal  aliens  and  their  dependents,  an  in- 
centive is  created  for  illegal  immigration; 
and 

"(5)  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
discourage  illegal  immigration,  and  Federal 
and  State  welfare,  educational,  and  other 
social  policies  should  accordingly  be  direct- 
ed to  this  end; 

"(6)  consistent  with  national  immigration 
policy  as  made  by  the  Congress,  the  States 
should  be  free  to  provide  or  not  to  provide, 
in  their  discretion,  free  public  services,  in- 
cluding public  education,  to  illegal  aliens 
and  their  dependents. 

"(b)  No  State  shall  be  required  to  provide 
free  public  services,  including  free  public 
education,  to  illegal  aliens  and  their  depend- 
ents.". 

AiiKifDifxifT  No.  1223 

On  page  153,  lines  4  and  5,  strike  out  "(or 
the  number  determined  under  subpara- 
graph (C))". 

On  page   153,   line   20.   insert  quotation  • 
marks  and  a  period  immediately  after  the 
period. 

On  page  153.  strike  out  lines  21  through 
25  and  on  page  154  strike  out  lines  1 
through  3. 
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Axanaaxt  No.  1234 

On  page  152.  beginning  on  line  25  with  "in 
any  fiscal  year",  strike  out  all  through 
"States"  on  page  153,  line  6,  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "20.000  in  any  fiscal  year". 

On  iwge  153.  line  20,  insert  quotation 
marks  and  a  period  Inunediately  after  the 
period. 

On  page  153.  strike  out  lines  21  through 
25  and  on  page  164  strike  out  lines  1 
through  3. 


MARINE  SAFETY  AND  SEAMEN'S 
WELFARE  ACT 


PACKWOOD  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1225 

B£r.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  Packwood) 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  HoLLnrcs)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S.  46) 
to  consolidate  and  reenact  certain  of 
the  marine  «Jety  and  seamen's  wel- 
fare laws  of  the  United  States,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  232,  line  3.  insert  "or  lines"  im- 
mediately after  "line". 

On  page  239,  strike  lines  20  through  22. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  f oUowing: 

"Subject  to  section  2109  of  this  Utle.  this 
chapter  applies  to  every  vessel.  Including  a 
foreign  vessel  on  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  SUtes.". 

On  page  248,  line  14,  insert  "primarily" 
immediately  after  "adapted". 
-    On  page  248.  line   16.  insert  "in  cargo 
apaces"  immediately  after  "bulk". 

On  page  248.  strike  all  after  "residue"  on 
line  16  through  line  22  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

On  page  252,  line  7,  Insert  "(1)"  immedi- 
ately after  "(g)". 

On  page  252.  line  14,  strike  "3"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "31". 

On  page  252,  Insert  the  following  immedi- 
ately after  line  16: 

"(2)  An  offshore  supply  vessel,  as  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
that  has  not  had  an  actual  inspection  by  the 
Secretary,  but  which  registered  with  the 
Secretary  as  an  offshore  supply  vessel  by 
January  30. 1981,  shall  be  held  to  be  in  com- 
pliance with  sections  3305  and  3306  of  this 
title,  and  all  r\iles,  regulations,  and  stand- 
ards prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pursuant 
to  those  sections,  until  an  actual  inspection 
Is  conducted  or  is  caused  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(3)  No  offshore  supply  vessel  operating 
on  January  1,  1979,  under  a  certificate 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  subjected  to 
any  higher  standards  or  new  Inspection  re- 
quirements as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of 
the  UUe.". 

On  page  259.  insert  the  following  immedi- 
ately after  line  10: 

"(f)  In  prescribing  regulations  for  off- 
shore supply  vessels,  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  the  characteristics,  methods  of  op- 
eration, and  the  nature  of  the  service  of  off- 
shore supply  vessels.". 

On  page  259.  line  16,  insert  "or  offshore 
supply  vessel"  Immediately  after  "freight 

On  page  260.  line  13.  insert  "(a)"  immedi- 
ately before  "When". 

On  page  260,  insert  the  following  immedi- 
ately after  line  17: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  issue  a  temporary 
certificate  of  Inspection,  which  is  valid  for 
30  days  in  place  of  a  regular  certificate  of 


Inspection  until  such  a  regular  certificate  Is 
issued.". 

On  page  262,  line  6,  insert  "operated  upon 
a  regularly  established  line"  immediately 
after  "ve«el". 

On  page  265,  line  15,  strike  "(a)". 

On  page  265.  strike  all  from  line  18 
through  line  2  on  page  266. 

On  page  269,  line  16,  insert  the  following 
at  the  end  thereof:  "An  offshore  supply 
vessel  that  takes  aboard  one  or  morepassen- 
gers  In  an  emergency  does  not  alter  Its  char- 
acter as  an  offshore  supply  vessel  under  this 
section.". 

On  page  280,  strike  lines  14  through  16 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  Compliance  with  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  may  be  delayed  until  June  1, 
1985  for  any  tank  vessel  of  less  than  70,000 
deadweight  tons  operating  with  dedicated 
clean  ballast  tanks.". 

On  page  280.  line  24,  strike  "but  less  than 
70,000  deadweight  tons". 

On  page  281,  strike  all  after  "characteris- 
tics." on  line  5  through  line  7. 

On  page  284.  line  12,  strike  "3708"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "3706". 

On  page  311,  strike  lines  3  through  10  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowinr 

"(c)  When  the  owner,  operator,  or  agent 
of  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  has  reason 
to  believe  (because  of  the  nonappearance  of 
a  vessel  or  any  other  circumstance)  that  a 
vessel  has  been  lost,  the  owner,  operator,  or 
agent  shall,  as  soon  as  it  Is  convenient,  send 
written  notice  to  the  Coast  Ouard  that  the 
vessel  is  lost,  the  probable  time  it  was  lost, 
the  name  and  number  (if  any)  of  the  vessel, 
the  names  of  the  persons  on  board,  and  any 
other  Information  that  the  0>ast  Ouard 
may  request.". 

On  page  312,  line  12,  strike  "or  negli- 
gence" and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "unskillful- 
ness.  or  willful  violation  of  law  committed". 

On  page  313,  strike  all  from  line  21 
through  line  1  on  page  314,  and  insert  the 
following  immediately  after  "witnesses:"  on 
line  20:  "an  owner,  a  licensed  officer,  any 
holder  of  a  merchant  mariner's  document, 
or  any  other  person  whose  conduct  Is  under 
investigation,  or  any  other  party  in  Inter- 
est.". 

On  page  318,  Insert  the  following  immedi- 
ately after  line  20: 

"(f)  In  classifying  licensed  officers  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall,  where  pos- 
sible, establish  service  and  other  qualifying 
requirements  appropriate  to  the  particular 
service  or  Industry  in  which  the  officers  are 
engaged.". 

On  page  322,  in  the  table  of  contents  for 
chapter  73,  amend  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 7310  to  read  as  follows: 

"7310.  Able  seamen— special  (offshore 
supply  vessels).". 

On  page  324.  line  21,  strike  all  after  "able" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"seamen— special  (offshore  supply  vessels).". 

On  page  325,  line  15,  strike  all  after 
"Able"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "seaman— special  (offshore  supply  ves- 
sels)". 

On  page  325,  line  19,  strike  "seaman— off- 
shore supply  vessels"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "seaman— special  (offshore  supply 
vessels)". 

On  page  332,  strike  all  from  line  24 
through  line  8  on  page  333.  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"A  license,  certificate,  or  merchant  mari- 
ner's document  may  be  suspended  or  re- 
voked If,  when  the  holder  is  acting  under 
the  authority  of  a  license,  certificate,  or 


document  Issued  by  the  Secretary,  the 
holder— 

"(1)  has  violated  or  failed  to  comply  with 
this  subtitle,  a  regulation  prescribed  imder 
this  subtitle,  or  any  other  law  or  regulation 
Intended  to  promote  marine  safety  or  to 
protect  navigable  waters:  or 

"(2)  has  committed  an  act  of  Incompe- 
tence, misconduct,  or  negligence.". 

On  pages  333  and  334.  lines  25  and  1.  re- 
spectively, strike  "revocation  or  suspension" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "suspension  or 
revocation". 

On  page  457,  in  the  item  relating  to  the 
Act  of  June  5,  1920,  strike  "32,  33"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "32".  and  strike  "988- 
1008"  and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "988-1006". 


MILITARY  JUSTICE  ACT  OF  1983 


JEPSEN  AMENDMENT  NO.  1226 

Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  Jepssn)  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  bill  (S. 
974)  to  amend  chapter  47  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice,  to  improve  the 
quality  and  efficiency  of  the  military 
Justice  system,  to  revise  the  laws  con- 
cerning review  of  courts-martial,  and 
for  other  purposes,  as  follows: 

On  page  8,  beginning  with  line  8.  strike 
out  all  down  through  line  16  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowinr. 

"(bXl)  Within  30  days  after  the  sentence 
of  a  general  court-martial  or  of  a  special 
court-martial  which  has  adjudged  a  bad-con- 
duct disctiarge  has  been  announced,  the  ac- 
cused may  submit  to  the  convening  author- 
ity matters  for  consideration  by  the  conven- 
ing authority  with  respect  to  the  findings 
and  the  sentence.  In  the  case  of  all  other 
special  courts-martial,  the  accused  may 
make  such  a  submission  to  the  convening 
authority  within  20  days  after  the  sentence 
Is  announced.  In  the  case  of  all  summary 
courts-martial  the  accused  may  make  such  a 
submission  to  the  convening  authority 
within  seven  days  after  the  sentence  is  an- 
nounced. If  the  accused  shows  that  addi- 
tional time  Is  required  to  submit  such  mat- 
ters, the  convening  authority  or  other 
person  taking  action  under  this  section,  for 
good  cause,  may  extend  the  period— 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  general  court-martial 
or  a  special  court-martial  which  has  ad- 
judged a  bad-conduct  discharge,  for  not 
more  than  an  additional  20  days:  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  all  other  courts-mar- 
tial, for  not  more  than  an  additional  10 
days. 

"(2)  In  a  summary  court-martial  case  the 
accused  shall  be  promptly  provided  a  copy 
of  the  record  of  trial  for  use  in  preparing  a 
submission  authorized  by  paragraph  (1). 

"(3)  In  no  event  shall  the  accused  in  any 
general  or  special  court-martial  case  have 
less  than  a  seven-day  period  after  the  day 
on  which  a  copy  of  the  authenticated  record 
of  trial  has  been  given  to  him  within  which 
to  make  a  submission  under  paragraph  (1). 
The  convening  authority  or  other  person 
taking  action  on  the  case,  or  good  cause, 
may  extend  this  period  for  up  to  an  addi- 
tional 10  days. 

"(4)  The  accused  may  waive  his  right  to 
make  a  submission  to  the  convening  author- 
ity under  paragraph  (1).  Such  a  waiver  must 
be  made  in  writing  and  may  not  be  revoked. 
For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (cK2),  the 
time  within  which  the  accused  may  make  a 
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submlalon  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  expired  upon  the  submis- 
sion of  such  a  waiver  to  the  convening  au- 
thority.". 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

comaTRB  OR  anus  aitd  AominsTHATioH 

BCr.  BIATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  will  meet 
on  Monday.  May  9,  1983,  in  SR-301. 
Russell  Building,  at  10  aju.,  to  receive 
testimony  on  the  Senate  Study 
Qroup's  summary  report  of  recom- 
mendations for  change  in  Senate  prac- 
tice and  procedure. 

The  report,  coauthored  by  former 
Senators  James  B.  Pearson  and  Abra- 
ham A.  Rlbicoff ,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Senate  Parliamentarian  Emeritus 
and  staff  of  the  Rules  Committee,  is 
an  eloquent  expression  of  concern  for 
that  unique  parliamentary  body  which 
we  all  revere,  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  commend  the  report's  major  find- 
ings to  the  thoughtful  consideration 
of  every  Member  of  this  body.  I  would 
encourage  each  of  you  to  present  your 
views  on  these  proposals  and  on  any 
other  recommendation  you  may  have 
for  the  Rules  Committee's  delibera- 
tions on  this  vital  matter. 

Those  Senators  and  other  persons 
wishing  to  testify  should  contact  An- 
thony L.  Harvey  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee staff  on  224-0291. 

Mr.  President,  on  Tuesday.  May  10, 
1983.  at  10  a.m.,  in  SR-301.  RusseU 
Building,  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  will  hold  a  heazlng  to 
receive  testimony  on  various  issues 
concerning  the  Senate  media  galleries. 
These  issues  include  the  accreditation 
of  the  Voice  of  America  and  Radio 
Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty  to  the 
Radio  and  Television  Correspondents 
Oallery.  rules  and  procedures  for  gal- 
lery members,  space  and  facilities  for 
these  media  galleries,  outside  activities 
of  media  gallery  staff,  and  security 
matters  relating  to  the  galleries  and 
their  membership. 

Those  Senators  and  other  interested 
individuals  wishing  to  testify  or  to 
submit  a  statement  for  the  record 
should  contact  Anthony  L.  Harvey  of 
the  Rules  Committee  staff  on  224- 
0291. 

comams  oh  APPRoreiATioira 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  to  the  Senate  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  will 
hold  3  days  of  hearing  next  week  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  26,  per- 
taining to  the  MX  missile  and  its 
basing  mode.  All  hearings  wiU  be  held 
in  SD  192  at  9:30  ajn. 

On  Tuesday.  May  3.  the  committee 
will  hear  testimony  from  outside  wit- 
nesses, including  Mr.  McGeorge 
Bundy  and  Mr.  Stansfield  Turner.  On 
Wednesday,  May  4.  witnesses  from  the 
State  Department  and  the  Arms  Con- 
trol  and   Disarmament   Agency   will 


appear.  And  on  Thursday,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger.  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Oen. 
John  Vessey.  and  Mr.  Brent  Scowcroft 
will  testify.  All  hearings  will  be  open. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 


o* 

Itx.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Preparedness  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  April  28,  at  1 
pjn.,  to  hold  a  hearing  to  receive  testi- 
mony on  the  readiness  and  operation 
and  maintenance  budgets  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  and  its  Reserve  components 
in  review  of  S.  675,  the  fiscal  year  1984 
Department  of  Defense  authorization 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

SKLECT  COiaCITTB  OM  IHDIAII  APTAIKS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Hit.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday.  April  28,  at 
2:30  pjn..  to  consider  S.  727.  a  bill  re- 
lating to  Judgment  funds  of  three  af- 
filiated tribes  of  the  Fort  Berthold  res- 
ervation; S.  884.  a  bill  relating  to  the 
distribution  of  fimds  of  the  Red  Lake 
Bank  of  Chippewa  Indians;  S.  973. 
technical  amendments  to  the  Indian 
Self-Determination  and  Education  As- 
sistance Act:  ancftor  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  S^ATFUSESTS 


POSTAL  CONSUMER 
PROTECTION  WEEK 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  Sunday 
marked  the  beginning  of  Postal  Con- 
sumer Protection  Week,  an  annual 
event  designed  to  focus  the  attention 
of  the  public  on  the  problems  of  mail 
fraud  and  false  representation.  Each 
of  us  is  familiar,  from  watching  televi- 
sion or  reading  magazines  and  newspa- 
pers, with  examples  of  fraudulent  pro- 
motions which  have  victimized  our 
fellow  citizens.  The  number  of 
schemes  is  limited  only  by  the  rather 
fertile  Imaginations  of  the  schemers. 

Postal  inspectors  have  put  a  stop  to 
fraudulent  promotions  involving  ev- 
erything from  bogus  worm  ranches  to 
nonexistent  Job  opportunities,  from 
phony  advertising  agencies  to  "mira- 
cle" cancer  cures.  The  common  thread 
nmnlng  through  all  of  these  promo- 
tions is  their  callous  disregard  of  the 
hopes  of  their  victims.  WhUe  only  a 
small  percentage  of  mail  order  firms 
falls  into  this  category,  it  is  enough  to 
threaten  the  good  reputation  of  the 
thousands  of  legitimate  firms  within 


the  industry  and  to  deter  pot«itial 
customers    from    doing    business    by. 
mail. 

The  solutitm  to  the  program  of  maU 
fraud  is  threefold:  Consumer  aware- 
ness, consumer  self-help,  and  prompt 
enforcement  activity.  Institutions  such 
as  Consumer  Protection  Week,  the 
day-to-day  consumer  education  pro- 
grams of  the  Postal  Service  and  such 
organizations  as  the  Direct  Mariteting 
Association  and  Better  Business 
Bureau  seek  to  advise  the  public  of  the 
currency  of  certain  fraud  schemes  and 
the  typical  pitch  which  they  present 
to  the  public.  Armed  with  this  knowl- 
edge, consumers  can  then  exercise  a 
healthy  skepticism  when  deciding 
whether  to  remit  pajrment  to  a  par- 
ticular firm  and  ask  themselves 
whether  the  claims  in  the  firm's  ad- 
vertisements are  believable. 

As  far  as  enforcement  is  concerned.  ° 
there  are  1.900  postal  inspectors  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country  with  the 
authority  to  investigate  alleged  viola- 
tions of  the  mail  fraud  and  false  repre- 
sentation statutes.  The  former  pun- 
ishes as  a  crime  the  use  of  the  mails  to 
conduct  an  intentional  scheme  to  de- 
fraud. The  latter  is  a  civil  statute,  en- 
forced through  administrative  pro- 
ceedings, which  can  result  in  the  issu- 
ance of  a  "maU  stop"  order,  directing 
the  post  office  serving  the  address  of  a 
suspect  promotion  to  return  all  mail 
addressed  to  that  promotion  to  the 
senders.  -     " 

We  in  the  Congress  can  measurably 
assist  the  Postal  Service  in  the  en- 
forcement of  the  false  representation 
statute  by  passing  S.  450.  the  Mail 
Order  Consumer  Protection  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  The  bill  would  close 
two  loopholes  in  current  practice  by 
obviating  the  need  for  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  make  a  time-consuming  test  pur- 
chase of  a  suspect  item  by  mail  and  by 
authorizing  a  U.S.  district  Judge  to 
assess  civil  penalties  for  violations  of 
"mail  stop"  orders. 

ISi.  President,  I  believe  that  we 
should  all  take  this  occasion  to  recog- 
nize the  continuing  efforts  of  the 
Postal  Service  and  its  law  enforcement 
arm,  the  Postal  Inspection  Service,  to 
protect  the  public  from  fraud  and  de- 
ception and  to  examine  what  we  in 
Congress  can  do  to  make  them  more 
effective.  It  is  my  firm  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  take  up  and  pass  S.  450  at 
a  very  early  date.* 


SOVIET  PRISON  CAMPS 

Ux.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Sunday.  March  20,  issue  of  the 
Ukrainian  Weekly  carried  an  open 
letter  to  President  Reagan  from  10  in- 
mates of  Soviet  forced  labor  camp  No. 
3#  in  Kuchino  near  the  city  Perm  in 
Siberia,  far  from  their  native  Ukraine. 
The  10  were  all  associated  with  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Watch  Group,  and 
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were  imprisoned  for  attempting  to 
monitor  the  compliance  of  the  Soviet 
Government  with  the  promises  they 
made  when  they  signed  the  Helsinki 
accords  in  1974.  The  letter  describes 
how  members  of  the  group  were  perse- 
cuted for  celebrating  the  Lord's 
Supper  at  Eastertime  in  1982.  The 
letter  sheds  further  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet  state,  and  should 
give  those  Americans  who  are  inclined 
to  trust  in  the  words  of  the  Soviet 
leaders  some  pause  for  reflective 
thought. 

I  ask  that  the  article,  headlined  "Po- 
litical Prisoners  seek  Reagan's  aid  in 
urging  inspection  of  Soviet  Camps,"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro. 
The  article  follows: 
Political  Puaoimu  Sssk  Rkagam's  Aid  nt 

Ukgiho  ImracnoH  of  Sovm  Camps 
Jnsrr  Crrr.  NJ.— Copies  of  an  open 
letter  to  President  Ronald  Reagan  written 
BomeUme  last  year  by  10  Soviet  political 
priaoners  have  recently  reached  the  West, 
reported  the  External  Representation  of 
the  nkiainlan  Helsinki  Group. 

The  10.  all  priaoners  In  Camp  No.  36.  part 
of  a  vast  penal  complex  In  the  northern  city 
of  Perm  in  the  Russian  SFSR.  asked  Mr. 
Reagan  to  help  form  an  international  com- 
mission to  inspect  Soviet  labor  camps. 

They  said  that  Soviet  abuses  of  political 
prisoners  are  "so  widespread  that  it  Is  no 
longer  merely  a  question  of  violations  of 
human  rights,  but  of  premeditated  Inhu- 
manity, of  physical  and  psychological  tor- 
ture, of  terrorizing  the  spirit  and  exhibiting 
moral  contempt  for  culture." 

The  letter  was  signed  by  Mykola  Ru- 
denko,  Oles  Shevchenko,  Myroslav  Maryno- 
vych.  Viktor  Neklpelov,  Alexander  Ogorod- 
nikov,  Henrlch  Altunian,  Antanas  Terllats- 
kas.  Viktor  Niytsoo,  Norair  Orygorian  and 
Vladimir  Balakhonov. 

Mr.  Rudenko,  62,  a  foimding  meml}er  of 
tbe  Uluralnlan  Helsinki  Group,  was  sen- 
tenced In  1977  to  seven  years  in  a  labor 
camp  and  five  years'  Internal  exile,  a  form 
of  enforced  residence.  Mr.  Marynovych,  an- 
other member  of  the  group,  was  sentenced  a 
year  later  to  an  identical  sentence.  The 
other  UlErainlan,  Mr.  Shevchenko,  was  sen- 
tenced in  1980,  also  to  12  years'  labor  camp 
and  exile. 

The  other  prisoners  come  from  a  variety 
of  ethnic  backgrounds  and  were  involved  in 
different  phases  of  the  dissident  movement. 
Mr.  Ogorodnikov,  32.  was  sentenced  in  1980 
to  six  years  in  a  labor  camp  and  five  years' 
exile  for  his  religious  activities,  while  Mr. 
Neklpelov.  a  52-year-old  novelist  and 
member  of  the  Moscow  Helsinki  Group,  was 
sentenced  the  same  year  to  an  identical 
term  for  his  writings. 

Mr.  Altunian.  a  50-year-old  electrical  engi- 
neer from  Kharkiv,  was  sentenced  in  1981  to 
a  total  of  12  years'  imprisonment  for  pos- 
sessing unsanctioned  literature,  while  Btr. 
Niytsoo,  a  31-year-old  Estonian  also  tried  in 
1981.  is  serving  a  two-year  labor  term  to  be 
followed  by  two  years'  exUe. 

Mr.  Terliatskas.  a  55-year-old  Lithuanian, 
was  tried  in  1980  and  sentenced  to  three 
years  in  a  labor  camp  to  be  followed  by  five 
years'  internal  exile.  Mr.  Balakhonov.  48.  a 
translator,  was  sentenced  in  1973  to  12  years 
in  a  labor  camp.  Details  concerning  the  case 
of  Mr.  Orygorian  are  unavailable. 

In  the  letter,  the  prisoners  cite  numerous 
instances  of  harassment  and  brutality  in  the 


labor  camp.  The  full  text  of  the  letter  to  tbe 
president  appears  below. 

Mr.  PixsisEHT.  It  is  often  difficult  for  a 
resident  of  the  West  to  imagine  the  atmos- 
phere of  lawlessness  In  which  the  Inmates 
of  Soviet  political  prison  camps  exist  today. 
Recently  (end  of  1981— first  half  of  1982) 
the  conditions  of  our  imprisonment  have 
worsened  so  sharply  that  we  feel  compelled 
to  appeal  to  you.  It  is  probable  that  this 
"tightening  of  the  screws,"  or,  as  the  saying 
went  during  the  Stalin  years,  "clamp-down." 
is  equally  the  result  of  individual  instances 
in  wliich  the  regime  has  disgraced  itself 
(Poland.  Afghanistan)  and  of  the  general 
crisis  that  the  system  Is  undergoing.  The  in- 
variable companions  of  a  tyranny  growing 
decrepit— cruelty  and  absurdity— today  per- 
meate all  spheres  of  our  life,  all  aspects  of 
our  prison  existence. 

On  April  18.  1982,  the  prisoners  Myroslav 
BCarynovych,  Viktor  Neklpelov  and  Mykola 
Rudenko  were  dragged  away  directly  from  a 
humble  prison  table,  at  which  14  prisoners 
had  gathered  to  celebrate  Easter  with 
prayer  and  an  Easter  meal,  and  thrown  into 
a  punishment  cell  ("kartser")  for  half  a 
month  as  'organisers  of  a  mob."  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  the  celebration  of  Christ's  Res- 
urrection was  regarded  as  a  gathering  of  a 
"mob"  that  had  to  be  dispersed.  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  Imagine  that  there  can  exist 
another  prison  in  the  world,  in  which  the 
observance  of  a  religious  ritual  would  be 
punishable  by  incarceration  in  a  punish- 
ment cell.  Even  in  1932.  the  authorities  at 
Stalin's  Solovky  special-regime  camp  per- 
mitted not  only  the  Easter  service,  but  even 
the  procession  with  a  cross  that  precedes 
the  Easter  divine  liturgy. 

On  Febniary  13.  1982,  Rudenko,  an  in- 
valid of  World  War  n  with  a  severe  spinal 
injury,  was  deprived  of  his  invalid  status  for 
no  known  reason  and  thereby  declared  capa- 
ble of  performing  heavy  manual  labor.  We 
can  only  assume  that  this  was  done  because 
a  collection  of  his  poems  appeared  in  the 
West. 

In  March  of  1982.  the  prisoner  Vladimir 
Balakhonov  was  deprived  of  a  visit  from  his 
daughter  on  completely  absurd  and  immoral 
grounds,  namely,  his  failure  to  fulfill  his 
work  quota.  This  was  to  have  been  his  first 
visit  in  10  years.  The  use  of  punishment 
cells  as  a  form  of  persecution  Is  becoming 
commonplace,  a  part  of  our  everyday  life. 
After  all,  anyone  can  be  thrown  there  for 
any.  even  the  most  insignificant,  reason:  a 
button  left  undone,  leaving  the  work  site  10 
minutes  before  the  end  of  the  shift  (even  if 
the  prisoner  has  met  his  daily  output 
quota),  or  even,  as  happened  in  the  case  of 
the  prisoner  Alexander  Ogorodnikov  al- 
ready serving  a  term  in  the  punishment  cell, 
for  sharing  a  spoonful  of  soup  with  a  cell- 
mate who  was  to  have  spent  the  day  on 
bread  and  water  under  the  conditions  of  his 
regime. 

Just  as  frequently  and  readily  we  are  de- 
prived of  what  is  most  precious  to  us.  that 
is.  visits  with  our  relatives.  Since  visits  are 
allowed  not  once  a  week  or  once  a  month, 
but  once  a  year,  this  constitutes  a  very 
harsh  punishment  indeed.  Between  Febru- 
ary and  April  1982,  Oles  Shevchenko  (for 
celebrating  Easter  among  other  reasons). 
Viktor  Niytsoo  and  others  had  their  visits 
from  relatives  cancelled  under  various  ridic- 
ulous "pretexts."  After  traveling  thousands 
of  kilometers  to  the  camp,  the  relatives  of 
Henrlch  Altunian.  Norair  Orygorian  and 
Ogorodnikov  were  turned  back  and  not  per- 
mitted to  meet  with  the  prisoners.  In  the 
first  instance,  there  was  aUegedly  no  avaU- 


able  room  for  the  meeting:  Orygorian  was 
placed  in  the  punishment  cell  on  the  eve  of 
his  expected  visit;  and  Ogorodnikov's  wife 
was  told  that  she  could  not  meet  with  her 
husband,  because  their  marriage  had  been 
registered  only  in  church. 

Repressions  and  privations  stalk  us  at 
every  step.  Our  correspondence  is  subjected 
to  the  harshest  ideological  censorship,  our 
letters  are  shamelessly  confiscated  (for  this 
to  happen,  it  is  enough  for  a  letter  to  l>e 
deemed  "suspicious  in  content")  or  they 
"disappear  along  the  way."  Not  a  single 
letter  from  abroad  has  reached  the  camp  in 
the  last  several  years.  Since  those  who  send 
letters  themselves  become  "suspicious  in 
content,"  in  general,  only  letters  from 
family  members  get  through  the  censor's 
fine  sieve. 

The  confiscations  conducted  in  the  camp 
are  senseless  and  blasphemous:  poems  are 
confiscated  from  poets,  written  prayers 
from  believers.  The  authorities  confiscated 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
from  the  prisoner  Neklpelov  as  also  "suspi- 
cious in  content."  It  had  been  sent  to  him 
by  his  wife  in  a  letter.  The  Bible  and  other 
religious  literature  is  prohibited  in  the  camp 
and  they  have  been  confiscated  from  prison- 
ers. The  hunt  for  the  written  word  is  being 
carried  to  such  absurd  lengths  that  every 
scrap  of  paper  is  wrenched  from  our  hands, 
every  handwritten  line. 

There  are  frequent  instances  of  what 
might  be  called  ideological  revenge.  A  pris- 
oner's Independent  stance  and  his  participa- 
tion in  collective  protests,  especially  signing 
human-rights  documents  and  appeals  which 
might  be  published  in  the  West,  leave  him 
open  to  a  wide  range  of  repressions— up  to 
and  including  several  months  of  imprison- 
ment In  the  camp  prison  or  even  several 
years  in  the  special  prison  in  the  city  of 
Chlstopol.  For  example,  one  of  the  real  rea- 
sons for  incarcerating  _t^e  prisoner  Dan 
Arenberg  in  Chlstopol  prison  in  September 
1981  was  his  attempt  to  send  a  congratulato- 
ry telegram  (in  a  perfectly  legal  manner)  to 
Prime  Minister  Begin  of  Israel  on  the  lat- 
ter's  election  to  his  post. 

As  far  as  publication  abroad  is  concerned, 
at  this  very  moment  KGB  officers  are  con- 
ducting repressions  among  prisoners  in  con- 
nection with  our  appeal  to  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, upon  your  inauguration.  Antanas  Ter- 
liatskas was  warned  that  he  and  the  other 
authors  of  this  appeal  might  receive  new 
prison  terms  for  their  action. 

Punishments  were  meted  out  to  all  16 
members  of  the  "strike  of  despair,"  which 
took  place  l>ecause  the  camp  authorities  re- 
fused to  call  a  specialist  to  examine  the 
criticaUy  ill  (with  acute  nephritis)  Neklpe- 
lov, who  was  falling  rapidly.  In  the  end  the 
prisoners'  demand  was  met  and  a  physician 
arrived,  but  a  very  high  cost  to  all  involved. 
Ten  strikers  were  placed  in  the  pimishment 
cell,  from  which  three  of  them— Altimlan. 
Ogorodnikov  and  Rudenko— were  trans- 
ferred to  "cell-type  premises"  (PKT)  in  the 
camp.  A  month  later,  Neklpelov  was  also 
taken  there  directly  from  his  hospital  bed. 
The  prisoner  Yu.  Fedorov  was  transferred 
l>ack  to  a  special-regimen  camp. 

The  list  of  similar  examples  of  lawlessness 
could  be  continued  without  end,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. They  are  so  widespread  tiiat  it  is  no 
longer  merely  a  question  of  violations  of 
human  rights,  but  of  premeditated  inhu- 
manity, of  physical  and  psychological  tor- 
ture, of  terrorizing  the  spirit  and  exhibiting 
moral  contempt  for  culture. 

This  forces  us  to  raise  an  issue  which  our 
predecessors  have  been  raising  for  some  10 


to  15  years  now,  namely,  international  in- 
spection of  Soviet  political  prison  camps.  An 
impartial  commission  of  independent  and 
politically  unaffiliated  Western  humanitar- 
ians—writers and  lawyers— after  vlsltinc  the 
camps  of  any  country,  be  they  in  Ulster, 
South  Africa  or  the  Soviet  Union,  could 
draw  up  an  authoritative  conclusion  about 
the  contingent  of  prisoners  here  and,  conse- 
quently, about  the  moral  right  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  country  to  condemn  others 
for  using  imprisonment  to  suppress  dissent 
Knowing  of  your  resoluteness  in  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  and  humanity  in  the 
world.  Mr.  President,  we  appeal  to  you  to 
support  the  creation  of  such  a  commission. 
We  would  like  your  project  "Truth"  to  in- 
clude the  facts  about  Soviet  political  prison 
camps.  By  whatever  means  l)est  suit  you— l)e 
it  the  Madrid  Conference  or  in  direct  tallcs— 
you  could  assist  in  ridding  the  world  of  this 
cruel  foulness.  The  existence  of  political 
prisoners  In  our  enlightened  age  is  as  anach- 
ronistic as  the  slave  trade.  The  champions 
of  the  primacy  of  morality  in  the  whole 
world  have  long  since  known  that  no  meas- 
ures or  spheres  of  trust  can  l>e  extended  to  a 
country  that  incarcerates  in  prisons  and 
camps  its  political,  national,  religious  and 
moral  opposition. 

Very  respectfully  yours. 
Prisoners  of  (Tamp  No.  36  in  Kuchino: 
Henrich  Altunian,  Vladimir  Balak- 
honov, Norair  Orygorian,  Myroslav 
Marynovych.  Viktor  Neklpelov,  Viktor 
Niytsoo.  Alexander  Ogorodnikov, 
Mykola  Rudenko.  Antanas  Terliatskas, 
Oles  Shevchenko. 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  UNEM- 
PLOYED WORKERS  ACT— S. 
1154 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  introduced  S.  1154,  the 
Health  Care  for  Unemployed  Workers 
Act  of  1983.  on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr. 
RosGLX.  Mr.  McTZEHBAUH,  Mr.  Eagle- 
TON.  Mr.  Raitdolph.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Matsuvaga.  and  Mr.  Dodd.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  full  text  of  the 
bill  i47pear  in  the  Record. 
The  text  of  the  bill  f oUows: 

S.  1154 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Ser.ate  and  Houae  of 
Repreaentativet   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congren  auenMed, 

SHOKT  TITLE 

SicnoH.  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Health  Care  for  Unemployed  Workers  Act 
of  1983 '. 

GHAUTS  TO  STATES  FOR  HEALTH  nfSlTRAHCE  OR 
HEALTH  CARE  BEHEriTS  rOR  UlfEMPLOTED 
WORKERS 

Sec.  2.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  title: 

"TITLE  XXI— HEALTH  INSURANCJE  OR 
HEALTH  CARE  BENEFITS  FOR  UNEM- 
PLOYED WORKERS 

"DErmiTioifs 
"Sac.  2101.  For  purposes  of  this  part— 
"(1)  the  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services: 

"(2)  the  term  'eligible  unemployed  worker' 
means  an  individual  who— 

"(A)  is  receiving  unemployment  compen- 
sation, or  ceased  receiving  unemployment 
compensation  within  the  preceding  three 
weeks  by  reason  of  a  return  to  employment 


(as  determined  under  the  applicable  unem- 
ployment compensation  law),  or 

"(B)  received  unemployment  compensa- 
tion within  the  previous  26-week  period  but 
ceased  receiving  such  unemployment  com- 
pensation by  reason  of  exhaustion  of  any 
unemployment  compensation  available  to 
him  (other  than  for  cause),  and  is  unem- 
ployed (as  defined  with  respect  to  hours  and 
wages  for  purposes  of  eligibility  for  regular 
unemployment  compensation  under  the  ap- 
plicable unemployment  compensation  law): 
or 

"(C)  received  unemployment  compensa- 
tion within  the  24-month  period  preceding 
the  date  on  which  the  SUte  establishes  a 
health  l>eneflts  program  under  this  part, 
but  ceased  receiving  such  unemployment 
compensation  by  reason  of  exhaustion  of 
any  unemployment  compensation  available 
to  him  (other  than  for  cause),  and  is  unem- 
ployed (as  defined  with  respect  to  hours  and 
wages  for  purposes  of  eligibility  for  regular 
compensation  under  the  applicable  unem- 
ployment compensation  law); 

"(3)  the  term  'family  member"  means, 
with  respect  to  an  eligible  imemployed 
worker,  that  worker's  spouse,  or  that  work- 
er's child  who  is— 

"(A)  eighteen  years  of  age  or  younger,  or 

"(B)  twenty-two  years  of  age  or  younger 
and  a  full-time  student; 

"(4)  the  term  'period  of  eligibility'  means, 
with  respect  to  an  eligible  unemployed 
worker  and  his  family  meml>er8,  the 
period— 

"(A)  beginning  with  the  later  of— 

"(1)  the  fourth  week  for  which  such 
worker  is  receiving  unemployment  compen- 
sation. 

"(ii)  the  date  on  which  such  worker's  cov- 
erage (if  any)  ceases  under  a  group  health 
plan  paid  for  or  contributed  to,  by  his  em- 
ployer at  the  time  immediately  prior  to  such 
woricer  becoming  unemployed  and  becoming 
eligible  for  unemployment  compensation,  or 

"(ill)  the  date  on  which  the  State  estab- 
lishes a  health  t>eneflts  program  under  this 
part;  and 

"(B)  ending  with  the  earlier  of— 

"(i)  the  fourth  week  following  the  week  in 
which  such  worker  ceases  to  be  unemployed 
(as  defined  with  respect  to  hours  and  wages 
for  purposes  of  eligibility  for  regular  com- 
pensation under  the  applicable  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law), 

"(ii)  the  first  week  for  which  such  individ- 
ual Is  eligible  for  health  care  coverage  under 
another  public  health  care  plan  (including 
title  XVm  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or  a 
State  plan  under  title  XIX  of  such  Act)  or 
under  an  employment-related  health  care 
plan  of  such  individual  or  such  individual's 
spouse  or  parent  paid  for  or  contributed  to 
by  an  employer,  or 

"(ill)  the  later  of— 

"(I)  the  twenty-sixth  week  following  the 
week  in  which  such  worker  ceased  receiving 
unemployment  compensation  by  reason  of 
exhaustion  of  such  unemployment  compen- 
sation (other  than  for  cause),  or 

"(II)  the  fifty-second  week  after  the  date 
on  which  the  State  establishes  a  health  l>en- 
efits  program  under  this  part; 

"(5)  the  term  'health  l>enefits  program' 
means  a  program  established  by  a  State  to 
provide  health  care,  directly  or  through  cap- 
itation payments,  insurance  pools  or  other- 
wise, for  eligible  unemployed  workers  and 
their  family  members  during  their  period  of 
eligibility,  and  which  provides  at  a  mini- 
mum some  inpatient  and  some  outpatient 
hospital  services,  some  physician  services 
(including   primary   and   preventive  care). 


and  prenatal,  maternity,  and  post  partum 
servioes; 

"(6)  the  term  'unemployment  compensa- 
tion' means  regular,  extended,  or  Federal 
supplemental  compensation  paid  under  the 
unemployment  compensation  law  of  a  State. 
or  any  compensation  paid  under  an  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  of  the  United 
States,  including  trade  readjustments  allow- 
ances under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  and  com- 
pensation paid  under  chapter  85  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code,  and  the  RailrxMul  Un- 
employment Insurance  Act:  and 

"(7)  the  term  'applicable  unemployment 
compensation  law'  means  the  provision  of 
Federal  or  State  law  under  which  an  Indi- 
vidual is  receiving  unemployment  compen- 
sation, or  most  recently  received  such  com- 
pensation. 

"ALLOCATIOM  AHD  PATMEHT  OF  PDmS 

"Sac.  2102.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  aUot 
the  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
part  for  each  of  the  6-month  periods  begin- 
ning on  October  1  and  April  1  of  each  fiscal 
year  among  the  States  as  follows: 

"(1)  One-third  of  such  amount  shall  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  numl>er  of  insured  unemployed  Indi- 
viduals who  reside  in  each  State  as  com- 
pared to  the  total  number  of  insured  unem- 
ployed individuals  in  all  the  States. 

"(2)  One-third  of  such  amount  stiall  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  excess  numt>er  of  unemployed  indi-- 
viduals  who  reside  in  each  State  as  com- 
pared to  the  total  excess  number  of  unem- 
ployed individuals  in  all  the  States.  For  pur- 
txises  of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "excess 
number"  means  the  number  which  repre- 
sents unemployed  individuals  in  excess  of  6 
percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force  in  the 
State. 

"(3)  One-third  of  such  amount  shall  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  number  of  individuals  who  have 
been  unemployed  for  26  weeks  or  more  and 
who  reside  in  each  State  as  compared  to  the 
total  numl>er  of  such  individuals  in  all  the 
States. 

An  allotment  for  all  months  in  fiscal  year 
1983  shall  be  made  within  one  month  after 
amounts  are  appropriated  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

"(b)  Allotments  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  6-month  period,  preced- 
ing  the   month   in   wiiich   the   Secretary 
makes  such  allotments,  for  which  adequate- 
data  is  available. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reallot 
any  amount  of  any  allotment  to  a  State  to 
the  extent  that  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  State  will  not  be  able  to  obligate 
such  amount  within  one  year  of  allotment. 
"(d)  An  amount,  not  to  exceed  the  State's 
allotment  determined  under  subsection  (a), 
equal  to  the  Federal  percentage  (as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (e))  of  the  amount 
expended  by  such  State  for  its  health  bene- 
fits program,  less  the  amount  of  any  premi- 
ums, copayments,  or  similar  fees  collected 
by  the  State,  shall  be  paid  to  the  State  on  a 
quarterly  basis. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  Fed- 
eral percentage  is— 

"(1)  100  percent  with  respect  to  amounts 
expended  by  the  State  during  any  month 
for  which  such  State's  average  rate  of  total 
unemployment  (as  determined  by  the 
Bureau  of  Latwr  Statistics)  for  the  period 
consisting  of  such  month  and  the  preceding 
5  months  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  10  per- 
cent; 
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"(3)  98  percent  with  respect  to  smounts 
expended  by  the  State  during  sny  month 
tat  vhlch  such  State's  average  rate  of  total 
unemploymait  for  the  period  conriating  of 
such  month  and  the  preceding  5  months  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  8  percent  but  leas 
than  10  percent; 

"(3)  M  percent  with  respect  to  amounts 
expended  by  the  State  during  any  month 
for  which  such  State's  average  rate  of  total 
unemploymait  for  the  period  consisting  of 
such  month  and  the  preceding  5  months  is 
equal  to  or  greater  than  6  percent  but  less 
than  8  percent:  and 

"(4)  80  percent  with  respect  to  amounts 
expended  by  the  State  during  any  other 
month. 

"paBaum.  ooPATiixirrs.  dkductiblb,  amd 

SmiLAa  CHAKGKS 

"Sac  2103.  (aMl)  A  State  may  Impose  a 
weekly  premium  for  an  individual  voluntari- 
ly enrolled  In  the  health  bmefits  program 
and  may  Impose  deductibles  with  respect  to 
servtoes  provided  under  the  program,  but 
the  oombbiatlon  of  such  premium  charge 
and  deductible  amounts  may  not  exceed  an 
amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  amount  of 
the  unonployment  compensation,  if  any. 
for  which  the  enrollee  is  eligible  for  the 
wedL  The  State  may  provide  for  the  deduc- 
tion of  the  amount  of  such  a  premium  from 
the  amount  of  such  compensation  p&id  to 
the  enrollee. 

"(2)  The  SUte  plan  may  not  impose  any 
premium,  enrollment  fee,  or  similar  charge, 
or  deductible,  except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (1). 

"(b)  A  State  may  provide  for  imposition  of 
cost  ihaHng  waA  similar  charges  with  re- 
qyect  to  those  services  required  to  be  includ- 
ed in  the  health  benefits  program  by  reason 
of  section  2101(5).  but  such  cost  sharing  and 
similar  charges  shall  not  exceed  those  im- 
posed under  the  State  plan  approved  under 
title  XCZ  of  the  Social  Security  Act  pursu- 
ant to  paraaraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section 
1918(b)  of  such  Act. 

"APFUCATioira  am  asquixxifxiiTs 
"Sbc.  2104.  (aXl)  Each  SUte  desiring  to 
receive  payment  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
this  part  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
Secretary.  Each  such  applicaUon  shall  be  in 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  shall  require. 
Each  such  application  shall  contain  assur- 
ances by  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
State  that  the  State  will  meet  the  condi- 
tions enumerated  in  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  After  the  expiration  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  for  which  a  State  receives  funds  under 
this  part,  no  funds  shall  be  allotted  to  such 
State  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this  part 
unless  such  State  conducts  public  hearings 
with  respect  to  the  proposed  use  and  distri- 
bution of  funds  to  be  provided  under  this 
part  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  As  part  of  the  annual  application  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  each  SUte  shaU  certify  that  the 
State  agrees  to— 

"(1)  use  the  funds  available  under  this 
part  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  health 
benefit  programs  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quiremenU  of  this  part; 

"(2)  conduct  outreach  activities  designed 
to  assure  that  eligible  unemployed  workers 
are  made  aware  of  the  assistance  provided 
under  this  part,  litcluding  notification  by 
the  SUte  agency  administering  the  SUte's 
unemployment  compensation  law  to  every 
individual  who  becomes  eligible  for  unem- 
ploymoit  compensation  (at  the  time  he  be- 
comes so  eligible)  of  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions under  which  the  Individual  may  enroll 
in  the  program; 


"(S)  coordinate  lU  activities  under  this 
part  with  similar  and  related  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  (3ovemment  and 
such  States; 

"(4)  provide  that— 

"(A)  in  each  flscal  year,  the  SUte  may  use 
for  planning  and  administering  health  bene- 
fit programs  under  this  part  an  amoimt  not 
to  exceed  10  percent  of  its  allotment  under 
this  part  for  such  fiscal  year,  and 

"(B)  the  State  will  pay  from  non-Federal 
sources  the  remaining  costs  of  planning  and 


tion  within  the  SUte  Involved  in  such  a 
manner  as  will  facilitate  review  of,  and  com- 
ment upon,  such  plan. 

"(d)  Each  audit  required  by  subsection 
(bXS)  shall  be  conducted  by  an  entity  inde- 
pendent of  any  agency  administering  activi- 
ties or  services  carried  out  under  this  part 
and  shall  be  conducted  In  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  auditing  principles. 
Within  thirty  days  after  the  completion  of 
each  audit,  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
State  shall  submit  a  copy  of  such  audit  to 


administering  the  programs  assisted  under^j^ji^^mgiaiAture  of  the  SUte  and  to  the  Sec- 
this  part  and  wiU  not  use  Federal  fund^-fSr~~^tars.       /  ' 
such  remaining  costs; 


"(5)  the  program  shaU  be  secondary^ 
payment  to  any  other  insurance  or  other 
benefit  plan  which  provides  medical  assist- 
ance, and  shall  require  each  individual  en- 
rolled in  the  program,  as  a  condition  of  en- 
rolling in  the  program,  to  assign  to  the 
SUte  all  rights  to  payments  under  any  such 
other  insurance  or  benefit  plan  to  which  the 
individual  may  be  entitled; 

"(0)  provide  that  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  will  be  esUb- 
llshed  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  the 
proper  dispersal  of  and  accounting  for  Fed- 
eral funds  paid  to  the  SUte  under  this  part, 
including  procedures  for  monitoring  the  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  part,  and  pro- 
vide that  at  least  every  year  the  SUte  shall 
prepare  an  audit  of  its  expenditures  of 
amounU  received  tuider  this  part; 

"(7)  permit  and  cooperate  with  Federal  in- 
vestigations undertaken  In  accordance  with 
section  2106; 

"(8)  provide  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  ad- 
ministrative hearing  to  individuals  whose 
claims  for  assistance  under  the  plan  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)  are  denied  or  are 
not  acted  upon  with  reasonable  promptness; 
"(0)  require  that  any  individual  or  entity 
providing  health  care  covered  under  the 
program  agrees  to  accept  the  payment  au- 
thorized under  the  program  (Including  any 
deductible  amount,  copayment,  or  similar 
charge  authorized  under  section  2103)  as 
the  full  payment  for  the  provision  of  such 
health  care  to  an  individual  covered  under 
the  program. 

"(10)  provide  equivalent  health  care  bene- 
fit packages  to  all  individuals  covered  under 
the  program,  and.  if  more  than  one  such 
benefit  package  Is  available  to  an  Individual 
under  the  program,  provide  that  the  individ- 
ual shall  choose  the  benefit  package  in 
which  he  shall  participate;  and 

"(11)  provide  that  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations which  offer  group  health  bene- 
fits within  the  SUte  shall  be  permitted  to 
contract  for  the  provision  of  covered  serv- 
ices to  eligiole  unemployed  workers  and 
family  members  under  the  program  on  a 
risk  basis,  so  long  as  the  health  mainte- 
nance organization  offers  at  least  the  same 
benefits  as  are  otherwise  available  under 
the  SUte's  program  at  a  cost  that  Is  less 
than  or  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  such  bene- 
fits, and  the  provisions  of  section  2103  (re- 
lating to  premiums,  copayments,  deducti- 
bles, and  similar  charges)  shall  apply  to  con- 
tracts under  this  paragraph. 

"(cKl)  As  part  of  the  annual  application 
required  in  sulisectlon  (a),  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  each  SUte  shall  prepare  and 
furnish  to  the  Secretary  a  plan  which  con- 
tains provisions  describing  how  the  SUte 
will  carry  out  the  assurances  contained  In 
subsection  (b).  The  chief  executive  officer 
may  revise  any  plan  prepared  under  this 
paragraph  and  shall  fuiiolsh  the  revised 
plan  to  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  Each  plan  prepared  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  be  made  available  for  public  inspec- 


retary.      / 

"(e)  Moiwittistanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  amount  of  any  health  care  or 
payments  provided  to  an  eligible  unem- 
ployed worker  or  family  under  this  part 
shall  not  be  considered  income  or  resources 
of  such  worker  or  family  for  any  purpose 
imder  any  Federal  or  SUte  law,  including 
any  law  relating  to  taxation,  food  stamps, 
public  assistance,  or  welfare  programs. 

"(f)  The  SUte  shall  repay  to  the  United 
SUtes  amounts  found  not  to  have  been  ex- 
pended in  accordance  with  this  part  or  the 
Secretary  may  offset  such  amounts  against 
any  other  simount  to  which  the  SUte  Is  or 
may  become  entitled  under  this  part. 

"(g)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
evaluate  the  expenditures  by  SUtes  of 
grants  under  this  part  in  order  to  assure 
that  expenditures  are  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  part  and  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  SUte  In  accomplishing 
the  purposes  of  this  part. 

"(h)  The  SUte  shall  submit  a  report  to 
the  Secretary,  not  later  than  September  30, 
1984,  and  each  year  thereafter,  with  respect 
to  the  accomplishments  of  the  health  bene- 
fits program  in  such  SUte. 

"MONDISCRIMINATION  PROVISIONS 

"Skc.  2105.  (a)  No  person  shall  on  the 
ground  of  race,  color,  national  origin,  or  sex 
be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimi- 
nation under,  any  program  or  activity 
funded  in  whole  or  in  part  with  funds  made 
available  under  this  part.  Any  prohibition 
against  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age 
under  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975  or 
with  respect  to  an  otherwise  qualified 
handicapped  individual  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 504  of  the  RehabilUtion  Act  of  1973 
also  shall  apply  to  any  such  program  or  ac- 
Uvity. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  SUte  which  has  received  a  payment 
under  tills  part  has  faUed  to  comply  with 
subsection  (a)  or  an  applicable  regulation, 
he  shall  notify  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  SUte  and  shall  request  him  to  secure 
compliance.  If  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  not  to  exceed  60  days,  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  falls  or  refuses  to  secure  compli- 
ance, the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  (1)  refer 
the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  with  a 
recommendation  that  an  appropriate  civil 
action  be  instituted:  (2)  exercise  the  powers 
and  functions  provided  by  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation Act  of  1975,  or  section  504  of  the  Re- 
habillUtion  Act  of  1973,  as  may  be  applica- 
ble; or  (3)  take  such  other  action  as  may  l)e 
provided  by  law. 

"(c)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  subsection  (b), 
or  whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe  that 
the  SUte  is  engaged  in  a  pattern  or  practice 
In  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil 
action  in  any  appropriate  United  SUtes  dis- 


trict court  for  such  relief  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, including  Injunctive  relief. 

"  WITHHOLD  IKG  OP  PUHDS 

"Sbc.  2108.  (aXl)  The  Secretary  shall, 
after  adequate  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  conducted  within  the  affected 
SUte,  withhold  funds  from  any  State  which 
does  not  utilize  its  allotment  substantially 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part  and  the  assurances  such  State  provided 
imder  section  2104. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  respond  in  an  ex- 
peditious axul  speedy  manner  to  complainU 
of  a  substantial  or  serious  nature  that  a 
SUte  has  failed  to  use  funds  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  part  or  the  assur- 
ances provided  by  the  SUte  under  section 
2104,  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  a  vio- 
lation of  any  one  of  the  assurances  con- 
tained in  section  2104(b)  which  constitutes  a 
disregard  of  such  assurance  shall  be  consid- 
ered a  serious  complaint. 

"(bXl)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  in  sev- 
eral SUtes  In  each  fiscal  year  investigations 
of  the  use  of  funds  received  by  the  SUtes 
under  this  part  In  order  to  evaluate  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  there  is  a  pattern  of  complaints  from 
any  SUte  in  any  fiscal  year,  he  shall  con- 
duct an  investigation  of  the  use  of  funds  re- 
ceived luider  tills  part  by  such  SUte  in 
order  to  ensure  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part. 

"(3)  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the 
United  SUtes  may  conduct  an  Investigation 
of  the  use  of  funds  received  under  tills  part 
by  a  SUte  in  order  to  ensure  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"(c)  Pursuant  to  an  investigation  conduct- 
ed under  subsection  (b),  a  SUte  shall  make 
appropriate  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  available  to  the  Secretary  or  the 
Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United  SUtes, 
or  any  of  their  duly  authorized  represenU- 
tives,  for  examination,  copying,  or  mechani- 
cal reproduction  on  or  off  the  premises  of 
the  appropriate  entity  upon  a  reasonable  re- 
quest therefor. 

"(d)  In  conducting  any  investigation 
under  subsection  (b).  the  Secretary  may  not 
request  any  information  not  readily  avail- 
able to  such  SUte  or  require  that  any  infor- 
mation be  compiled,  collected,  or  transmit- 
ted in  any  new  form  not  already  available. 
"AirraoaiZATiON 

"Sac.  2107.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  iMirt,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  $000,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  and  82.700.000.000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1984, 1985.  and  1986. 

"Part  B— Assistance  to  Public  Hkalth 

Cahx  Faciutiis  Serving  the  Uhkkplotxd 

"oraitts  to  health  care  PACILinXS 

"Sic.  2111.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  shall  make  grants  to 
public  and  not-for-profit  hospitals  (or  to 
hospitals  operated  by  a  public  benefit  corpo- 
ration) and  other  public  and  not-for-profit 
health  care  facilities  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)  to  assist  the  hospi- 
tals and  other  facilities  in  providing  services 
to  persons  unable  to  pay  for  such  services. 

"(b)  A  hospital  or  other  facility  Is  not  eli- 
gible for  a  grant  imder  this  section  unless 
the  hospital  or  facility- 

"(IXA)  Is  located  In  an  area  experiencing 
high  unemployment  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary),  or 

"(B)  serves  primarily  medically  under- 
served  populations  (as  defined  in  section 
330(aX3)): 


"(2)  serves  a  significantly  dlsproporUonate 
number  of  patienU  who  have  low  income 
and  who  are  utuUile  to  pay  for  hospital  or 
other  health  care  services; 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  a  hospital,  provides  evi- 
dence, satisfactory  to  the  Si<cretary,  that  if 
the  hospital  is  required,  pursuant  to  an  as- 
surance under  title  VI  or  XVI.  to  make- 
available  a  reasonable  volume  of  services  to 
persons  unable  to  pay  therefor,  the  hospital 
has  made  (and  is  making)  such  a  volume  of 
services  available  for  the  period  for  which 
the  assistance  is  sought:  and 

"(4)  offers  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that  it  will  use  the  sums  provided 
in  the  grant  in  addition  to.  rather  tiian  in 
lieu  of,  existing  Federal.  SUte.  and  local 
funds  currently  available  for  the  purposes 
described  in  subsection  (a). 

"(cXl)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  an  application  therefore  is 
submitted  to,  and  approved  by.  the  Secre- 
tary. Such  an  application  shall  be  submitted 
in  such  form  and  manner  and  contain  such 
information  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
section  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  December  31,  1984, 
on  the  identity  and  location  of  hospitals  and 
other  facilities  provided  assistance  imder 
this  section  and  an  estimate  of  the  change 
in  the  numl>er  of  individuals  who  are  unable 
to  pay  for  services  and  who  were  provided 
services  in  each  of  such  hospitals  and  facili- 
ties receiving  such  assistance  compared  to 
the  number  of  such  Individuals  in  the  previ- 
ous period. 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants 
under  this  section,  there  are  authorized  to 
l)e  appropriated— 

"(1)  $100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984, 

"(2)  $110,000,000  for  fiscal  year  198S,  and 

"(3)  $120,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1986. 
"Pakt  C— Ehplotbe's  Health  Bxrepits 
Plaits 
"open  enhollhxnt  rxqitirelfents 

"Sac.  2121.  (a)  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions which  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  prescribe— 

"(1)  each  employer— 

"(A)  which  is  now  or  hereafter  required 
during  any  calendar  quarter  to  pay  Its  em- 
ployees the  minimum  wage  prescribed  by 
section  6  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938  (or  would  be  required  to  pay  Its  em- 
ployees such  wage  but  for  section  13(a)  of 
such  Act),  and 

"(B)  which  during  such  calendar  quarter 
employed  an  average  number  of  employees 
of  not  less  tlian  25,  shall  include  in  any 
health  benefits  plan,  and 

"(2)  any  SUte  and  each  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  which  during  any  calendar 
quarter  employed  an  average  number  of  em- 
ployees of  not  less  thtm  25,  as  a  condition  of 
payment  to  the  SUte  of  funds  under  section 
314(d),  317,  318,  1002,  1525,  1613.  or  2102 
shall  Include  In  any  health  l)enef its  plan, 
offered  to  such  employees  in  the  calendar 
year  beginning  after  such  calendar  quarter 
a  provision  which  esUblishes  a  period  of 
open  enrollment  for  spouses  of  unemployed 
individuals  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(b). 

"(bXl)  A  health  benefits  plan  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection  only  if  it 
provides  for  an  open  enrollment  period  of  at 
least  30  days  duration  for  each  married  em- 
ployee who  is  (or  at  a  previous  time  was)  eli- 
gible to  enroll  under  the  plan  and  whose 


spouse  loses  coverage  under  a  group  health 
plan  due  to  the  Involimtary  termination 
(other  than  for  cause)  of  the  spouse's  em- 
ployment. Such  period  shall  begin  on  the 
day  after  (or  within  7  days  before)  the  date 
the  spouse  losses  such  coverage. 

"(2)  The  terms  of  an  enrollment  during  a 
period  provided  under  paragraph  (1)  shaO 
be  the  same  as  the  terms  (Including  any 
option  for  coverage  of  immediate  family 
members)  most  recently  offered  with  re- 
spect to  the  enrollment  of  that  employee  or 
(at  the  employer's  option)  to  newly  hired  or 
other  employees  similarly  situated,  except 
that  such  enrollment  may  not  require  or 
discriminate  on  the  basis  of  lack  of  evidence 
of  insurability  and  if  the  employee  was  pre- 
viously covered  and  only  exercised  the 
option  to  cover  immediate  family  memi/ers 
there  may  t>e  no  delay  In  the  coverage  of 
such  immediate  family  members. 

"(c)  No  employer  shall  be  required  to  pay 
more  for  health  benefits  as  a  result  of  the 
application  of  this  section  ttian  would  oth- 
erwise be  required  by  any  prevailing  collec- 
tive-bargaining agreement  or  other  legally 
enforceable  contract  for  the  provision  of 
health  benefits  between  the  employer  and 
iU  employees. 

"(dXl)  Any  employer  who  knowingly  does 
not  comply  with  one  or  more  of  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  tlian 
$10,000.  If  such  noncompliance  continues,  a 
civil  penalty  may  be  assessed  and  collected' 
under  this  subsection  for  each  ttiirty-day 
period  such  noncompliance  continues.  Such 
penalty  may  be  assessed  by  the  Secretary 
and  collected  in  a  civil  action  brought  by 
the  United  SUtes  in  a  United  SUtes  district 
court. 

"(2)  In  any  proceeding  by  the  Secretary  to 
assess  a  civU  penalty  under  this  subsection, 
no  penalty  shaU  be  assessed  until  the  em- 
ployer charged  shall  have  been  given  notice 
and  an  opportunity  to  present  its  views  on 
such  charge.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
the  penalty,  or  the  amount  agreed  upon  In 
compromise,  the  Secretary  shall  consider 
the  gravity  of  the  noncompliance  and  the 
demonstrated  good  faith  of  the  employer 
charged  in  attempting  to  achieve  rapid  com- 
pliance after  notification  by  the  SecreUu7 
of  a  noncompliance. 

"(3)  In  any  civil  action  brought  to  review 
the  assessment  of  a  civil  penalty  assessed 
under  this  subsection,  the  court  shaU,  at  the 
request  of  any  party  to  such  action,  hold  a 
trial  de  novo  on  the  assessment  of  such  civil 
penalty  and  in  any  civil  action  to  collect 
such  a  civil  penalty,  the  court  shall,  at  the 
request  of  any  party  to  such  action,  hold  a 
trial  de  novo  on  the  assessment  of  such  civil 
penalty  unless  In  a  prior  civil  action  to 
review  the  assessment  of  such  penalty  the 
court  held  a  trial  de  novo  on  such  assess- 
ment. 

"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'employer'  includes  the  Government  of  the 
United  SUtes.  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  any  territory  or  pos- 
session of  the  United  SUtes,  and  any  agency 
or  Instrumentality  (including  the  United 
SUtes  Postal  Service  and  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission) of  any  of  the  foregoing,  but  does 
not  Include  any  SUte  or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof  or  a  church,  convention,  or  as- 
sociation of  churches,  or  any  organization 
operated,  supervised,  or  controlled  by  a 
church,  convention,  or  association  of 
churches  which  organization  Is  an  organiza- 
tion described  in  section  501(cX3)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
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"(f)  If  the  Secretary,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  a 
State,  finds  that  It  or  any  of  Ita  political 
■utidlvlsions  has  faUed  to  comply  with  one 
or  more  of  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  shall  terminate  payments 
to  such  State  under  sections  314(d).  317, 
318.  1002.  1825.  1S13.  and  2102  and  notify 
the  Governor  of  such  State  that  further 
payments  under  such  sections  will  not  be 
made  to  the  State  until  the  Secretary  is  sat- 
isfied that  there  wlU  no  longer  be  any  such 
faflure  to  comply.". 

UftCHVl  PATP 

"8k.  3.  (a)  Parts  A  and  B  of  title  XXI  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  shall  become 
effective  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

"(b)  Part  C  of  such  title  shall  become  ef- 
fective on  the  first  day  of  the  thirteenth 
month  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  but  shall  not  apply  to 
any  employer  until  after  the  expiration  of 
any  collective  bargaining  agreement  which 
Included  any  provision  for  providing  a 
health  benefit  plan  or  plans  to  employees 
and  which  was  in  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
ouctment  of  this  Act.* 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  VIETNAM 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
those  who  are  critical  of  President 
Reagan's  efforts  to  preserve  liberty 
and  forestall  the  spread  of  conunu- 
nlsm  in  Central  America  say  often 
that  we  should  "heed  the  lessons  of 
Vietnam." 

I  could  not  agree  more.  There  are 
lessons  that  we  must  learn  from  Viet- 
nam. But  the  lessons  that  Vietnam 
teaches  are  precisely  the  opposite  of 
what  those  who  are  now  drawing  the 
"Vietnam  parallel"  seem  to  think.  No 
one  knows  the  truth  about  Vietnam, 
nor  learned  it  more  painfully,  than 
those  South  Vietnamese  who  actively 
opp<»ed  the  Oovemment  of  South 
Vietnam  and  U.S.  involvement  in  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  time  a  number  of 
articles  in  which  former  members  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front  share 
with  us  the  bitter  fruit  of  their  experi- 
ence. I  ask  that  the  articles:  "Why 
Vietcong  Flee."  by  Al  Santoli,  which 
appeared  in  Parade  magazine  on  July 
11.  1982;  "The  Myth  of  a  Liberation." 
by  Doan  Van  Toai,  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Review  of  Books  on  Oc- 
tober 21.  1982:  "A  Lament  for  Viet- 
nam." by  Doan  Van  Toai.  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  Maga- 
zine on  March  29,  1981;  ".  .  .  and  Baby 
Makes  Three,"  by  Doan  Van  Toai, 
which  appeared  in  National  Review  on 
October  1,  1982;  "Learning  from  Viet- 
nam." by  Doan  Van  Toai  and  David 
Chanoff,  which  appeared  in  Encoun- 
ter magazine,  and  "Vietnam's  Postwar 
Hell."  by  Oinetta  Sagan,  which  ap- 
pc»ared  In  Newsweek  on  May  3.  1982, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 
[From  Parade  magazine.  July  11. 1982] 
Why  Vixt  Cong  Flb 
(By  Al  Santoli) 

Since  the  Americans  left  their  country  in 
1975,  nearly  a  million  Vietnamese  have  fled 


by  boat:  an  estimated  half  of  them  have 
died  at  sea.  PARADE  has  found  that  a  sur- 
prisingly high  number— thousands,  accord- 
ing to  refugee  leaders— were  Viet  Cong  and 
Communist  Party  members.  These  unusual 
and  rarely  noted  refugees  have  resettled  in 
Thailand.  Hong  Kong,  Malaysia.  Swltier- 
land.  Paris  and  even  Boston  and  San  Jose, 
CaL  What  follows  Is  the  result  of  Interviews 
with  high-level  Viet  Cong  and  Communist 
leaders  we  believe  representative  of  those 
who  have  escaped.  They  made  the  following 
assertions  about  conditions  in  Vietnam 
today  and  the  actions  of  the  Communist 
government  since  its  takeover  in  1975: 

Thousands  of  citizens— including  many 
former  Viet  Cong— have  been  Imprisoned, 
sent  to  "reeducation  camps"  or  executed.  In 
iMldltion.  500,000  Vietnamese  are  being  ex- 
ported to  Siberian  labor  camps  by  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets. 

Large  amounts  of  Vietnam-grown  rice, 
rubber  and  other  raw  materials  are  shipped 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  while  the  Vietnamese 
at  home  go  hungry  and  the  economy  dete- 
riorates. 

Religious  freedom  has  been  restricted 
greatly,  with  church  and  temple  properties 
confiscated  or  desecrated. 

U.S.  pilots  were  seen  doing  hard  labor  in 
North  Vietnam  several  months  after  Hanoi 
said  it  had  freed  all  POWs.  These  men  are 
still  there. 

The  once-questioned  "domino  theory" 
seems  to  be  proving  out.  The  Vietnamese 
Communists  plan,  after  conquering  Cambo- 
dia and  Laos,  to  "liberate"  Thailand. 

Nguyen  Tuong  Lai's  family  and  friends 
were  lucky.  After  nearly  a  week  at  sea  In 
their  small  boat,  they  arrived  at  a  refugee 
camp  on  Bldong  Island,  Malaysia.  Lai  was 
given  a  Job  helping  to  question  other  former 
Commimlst  soldiers  and  political  cadre 
members,  who  continue  to  arrive  in  the 
Bldong  camp.  For  two  years,  the  family 
waited  to  emigrate.  Today,  in  a  small  town 
in  the  mountains  of  Switzerland.  Lai  is 
learning  the  local  language  and  how  to  drive 
a  car. 

He  had  been  a  soldier  all  his  life.  At  14.  he 
Joined  the  Viet  Minh  to  fight  the  French  in 
the  swamps  of  his  native  Mekong  Delta. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  French  at  Dienbien- 
phu,  Lai  was  assigned  to  organize  resistance 
units  in  the  delta.  By  1959,  he  had  elite 
membership  in  the  Vietnamese  Communist 
Party.  He  commanded  Viet  Cong  units  In 
early  battles  and.  having  proven  his  valor, 
was  sent  to  military  academies  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Hanoi,  then  home  to  lead  a  com- 
mando regiment  against  U.S.  forces. 

Lai  Is  a  huge  man  who  stood  head  and 
shoulders  above  the  troops  In  whom  he  had 
to  instill  fearless  obedience— their  work  was 
among  the  most  daring  and  bloody  in  the 
war.  During  the  1968  Tet  Offensive,  in 
which  the  Viet  C^ng  was  decimated,  his 
troops  led  a  suicide  attack  on  the  Bien  Hoa 
airfield. 

Lai  was  assigned  to  National  Liberation 
Front  (Viet  Cong)  headquarters  in  the  hotly 
contested  region  near  Cambodia  and  was 
named  chief  of  Viet  Cong  intelligence  and 
countenntelligence.  For  years,  he  lived  be- 
neath the  Jungles,  coming  out  only  to  over- 
see guerrilla  operations  in  the  Saigon  area 
untU  the  war  ended. 

"After  the  liberation  in  1975,"  Lai  recalls, 
"after  21  years  of  fighting,  I  believed  that 
peace  had  finally  come  and  the  new  life 
would  begin."  But  after  North  Vietnamese 
regiments  marehed  into  Saigon,  the  Com- 
munist Central  Committee  in  Hanoi  ordered 
Viet  Cong  units  disbanded.  The  National 


Uberatlon  Front  flag,  usually  displayed  In 
public  places  alongside  the  flag  of  North 
Vietnam,  was  banished  by  party  official  and 
forcefully  removed  by  the  army.  Revolu- 
tionary leaders  llkct  Lai  were  demoted  and 
integrated  Into  "The  People's  Army." 

The  Viet  Cong  did  not  understand  the  at- 
titude of  the  Northern  Communists.  Lai  re- 
members their  disillusionment:  "We  contrib- 
uted so  much  during  the  war,  and  suddenly 
we  don't  have  any  responsibility  and  are  not 
trusted  by  the  party." 

Like  most  Viet  Cong  leaders,  Lai  had  rela- 
tives who  had  been  officials  in  the  defeated 
Southern  regime.  "After  years  of  fighting," 
he  says,  "I  reestablished  close  contact  witii 
my  relatives.  I  had  brothers,  and  my  sister's 
husband,  who  fought  in  the  ARVN  [South 
Vietnamese  Army],  and  my  uncle,  a  land- 
owner. I  developed  good  relationships  with 
them.  But  at  party  self-criticism  sessions, 
cadre  members  from  the  North  condemned 
Southern  cadre  like  myself  for  associating 
with  our  'capitalist'  family  members." 

Though  given  a  reduction  in  rank,  Lai  was 
named  head  of  security  and  counterintelli- 
gence in  southwest  Vietnam.  There,  he 
found  himself  participating  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  police  state.  Every  citizen  was  sus- 
pected of  being  a  counterrevolutionary  who 
had  to  be  watched  or  sent  to  prison  or  one 
of  the  "reeducation  camps,"  which  actually 
were  forced-labor  compounds.  Among  the 
thousands  sent  away  were  many  former  rev- 
olutionaries, imprisoned  because  they  had 
opposed  the  severity  of  the  Northern  Com- 
munists and  the  Soviet  presence  in  Vietnam. 

Lai's  disenchantment  Increased  when  he 
was  made  commander  of  the  reeducation 
camp  at  Long  Tan  and  ordered  to  draw  up  a 
stricter  national  surveillance  policy.  But 
what  finally  drove  him  to  leave  his  country 
were  the  invasions  of  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

"I  am  not  afraid  to  die  or  sacrifice  for  my 
country,"  Lai  says,  "but  I  was  against  the 
mission  in  Cambodia.  As  a  party  member,  I 
was  obliged  to  obey  orders.  But  many 
Southern  members  questioned  the  reasons 
and  merits  for  going  Into  Cambodia.  Many 
of  us  felt  it  was  because  of  Cambodia's  alli- 
ance with  China  and  our  own  party's  obedi- 
ence to  Soviet  dictates.  After  21  years  of 
war,  another  battle  was  beginning.  I  felt  it 
would  not  be  good  for  the  reconstruction  of 
Vietnam.  So,  even  though  I  was  unsure  how 
my  former  enemies  in  the  West  would 
accept  me,  I  decided  to  leave." 

Truong  Nhu  Tang  was  another  who 
emerged  from  Viet  Cong  Jungle  headquar- 
ters in  1975  as  the  last  U.S.  helicopters  flew 
out  of  Saigon.  Today,  at  age  59.  he  lives  in 
Paris,  writing  his  memoirs  while  his  wife 
works  as  a  pharmacist  to  help  make  ends 
meet.  Small,  white-haired,  conservatively 
dressed,  soft-spoken— Tang  hardly  seems 
the  dedicated  former  revolutionary  leader  in 
a  vicious  civil  war. 

Yet  this  French-educated  sugar  industry 
executive  from  one  of  South  Vietnam's  most 
respected  families  was  one  of  60  nationalists 
who  formed  the  National  XJberation  Front 
in  December  1960  In  a  rural  plantation  near 
Bien  Hoa.  His  revolutionary  identity  discov- 
ered, he  was  imprisoned  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  and  traded  to  the  Viet 
Cong  in  1968  for  three  American  colonels. 

He  Joined  the  Viet  Cong  command  in  the 
Jungle.  During  the  war.  he  says,  his  unit  was 
"usually  within  300  meters  of  U.S.  troops, 
observing  their  movements."  He  adds:  "Even 
helicopters  flying  at  tree  level  couldn't  spot 
our  positions.  We  had  at  least  five  hours' 
warning  on  '•very  B-52  raid.  After  the  bomb- 
ing, VS.  intelligence  would  say  they  had 


killed  600  Viet  Cong  in  the  area.  But  we  bad 
moved  out  before  the  bombers  came." 

Appointed  Justice  minister  of  the  Provi- 
sional Revolutionary  Government,  Tang 
conducted  psychological  warfare— which  in- 
cluded both  friendly  and  deadly  persua- 
sion—in the  villages. 

He  also  helped  develop  the  NLP's  "Ten- 
Point  Plan  for  National  Reconciliation." 
whkh  was  approved  by  Hanoi's  Communist 
leadera  and  became  the  centerpiece  of  the 
1973  Paris  Peace  Agreement.  It  caUed  for  a 
coalition  government  in  Vietnam,  free  and 
dNnocratic  elections  and  no  foreign  inter- 
ference in  government  affairs. 

When  the  war  ended.  Tang  recalls.  North 
Vietnamese  political  officials  went  South 
with  the  conquering  army.  They  fought 
among  themselves,  sometimes  at  gunpoint, 
to  confiscate  the  best  houses,  richest  planta- 
tions and  luxuries  of  the  black  market- 
while  refugees  fled  the  country  by  the  thou- 
sands. The  economy  deteriorated  r^idly  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  Industrial  planning  by 
the  Soviet-trained  Northern  cadre.  Tang 
says. 

"The  living  situation  in  the  South  has 
never  been  as  bad  as  it  is  now,"  says  Tang. 
"The  Huioi  Communist  Party  has  concen- 
trated power  into  a  small  caste  of  corrupt 
and  Incompetent  bureaucrats  and  brutal  se- 
curity forces.  (Current  repression  is  far 
worse  than  during  [President  Nguyen  Van] 
Thleu's  regime  [1967-75]  and  there  is  noth- 
ing to  eat.  Hanoi  blames  these  problems  on 
the  Americans  or  the  (Chinese,  but  the  real 
cause  Is  themselves. 

"For  example,  the  damage  caused  by 
American  defoliation  during  the  war  has 
been  exaggerated  to  give  an  alibi  for  the 
catastrophic  agricultural  situation.  But  the 
real  reason  is  that  the  farmers  have  adopted 
a  form  of  passive  resistance  and  protest 
toward  the  government."  Farmers  refused 
to  Join  government  cooperatives  based  on 
the  Soviet  model.  Tang  says,  because  of 
unfair  compensation  for  their  work  and 
broken  promises  by  the  Commimists,  who 
had  agreed  to  grant  the  peasants  ownership 
of  their  land. 

Much  of  the  rice  grown  in  Vietnam  today. 
Tang  notes.  Is  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union 
or  goes  to  the  army  to  continue  the  unpopu- 
lar wars  in  Cambodia  and  Laos.  Meanwhile, 
the  people  at  home  starve. 

"We  were  betrayed  by  the  Hanoi  regime," 
Tang  says,  "because  they  Immediately 
brought  the  Russians  into  the  South,  and 
today  they  are  everywhere  in  Vietnam."  To 
help  pay  its  debts  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
Vietnamese  government  recently  agreed  to 
export  500.000  "guest  workers"  for  Siberian 
slave  labor.  Tang  says.  He  estimates  that 
most  of  these  slaves  come  from  the  reeduca- 
tion campa-and  Jails  for  politicial  prisoners. 

Tang  knew)  that  his  authority  as  Justice 
minister  of  the  revolutionary  government 
was  illusory.  He  had  assembled  a  staff  of 
legal  experts,  but  those  not  approved  of  by 
the  Northern  cadre  were  sent  to  reeducation 
camps. 

The  policy  of  "reeducation"  Increased 
Tang's  disaffection.  Shortly  after  the  libera- 
tion, he  advised  his  brother,  who  had  been  a 
medical  doctor  in  the  ARVN,  to  report  vol- 
untarily to  what  Hanoi  officials  promised 
would  be  a  10-day  camp.  After  a  month, 
when  his  brother  had  not  returned.  Tang 
asked  top  govenmient  officials  why  nobody 
had  been  released.  He  recalls  telling  them: 
"This  violates  the  reconciliation  that  we 
promised  the  people.  Now  we  are  strong,  we 
have  all  the  power  in  our  hands.  Why  do  we 
have  to  act  as  conquerors?"  They  gave  him 
no  answers,  he  says. 


Tang  recalls  the  frustration:  "People 
would  stop  me  on  the  street  and  demand  to 
know  what  I  was  doing  about  their  friends 
and  relatives  whose  property  was  being 
seized,  who  were  disappearing  in  reeduca- 
tion camps  or  were  forced  to  move  to  'new 
econtMnlc  zones.'  I  felt  helpless.  There  was 
nothing  I  could  do." 

In  protest.  Tang  resigned  as  justice  minis- 
ter. The  government— to  save  face,  he  says- 
resettled  him  on  a  lush  farm  complete  with 
servants  and  guards  and  offered  him  the 
ceremonial  post  of  vice  minister  of  food. 

He  says  he  could  not  accept  the  deal  for 
long,  and  on  a  rainswept  August  night  in 
1979.  Tang  and  his  wife  Joined  62  others  in  a 
wooden  boat  and  braved  winds,  waves,  navy 
patrols  and  pirates.  One  week  later,  their 
weathered  vessel  was  washed  ashore  some- 
where on  the  Indonesian  coast. 

In  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Nguyen  Cong  Hoan  and 
other  members  of  the  Vietnamese  communi- 
ty there  have  transformed  an  old  house  into 
a  Buddhist  temple.  Though  he  works  as  an 
electronics  technician  and  his  children 
spend  Saturday,  mornings  watching  car- 
toons on  TV,  he  seems  preoccupied  with  his 
wartime  days  in  the  Buddhist  peace  move- 
ment, when  he  helped  lead  the  opposition 
to  the  Saigon  govermnent. 

"The  Buddhist  movement,  like  other  op- 
position groups  in  Vietnam,  was  tired  of  the 
long  war  and  only  wanted  peace,"  Hoan  ex- 
plains. "The  UJS.  had  supported  govern- 
ments that  were  corrupt  and  had  no  contact 
with  the  common  villagers.  Our  main  objec- 
tive was  to  get  rid  of  Thleu.  Many  people 
Joined  the  NLF  only  because  they  felt  that 
anything  would  be  better  than  Thieu.  NLF 
propaganda  promised  a  Just  unification  of 
our  society,  and  the  Communists  promised 
peace.  Justice,  democracy,  independence  and 
a  better  life.  On  paper,  the  NLF  was  a  coali- 
tion of  many  groups.  We  did  not  realize 
that,  in  reality,  only  one  group  controlled— 
the  Communist  Party." 

Shortly  after  the  "liberation."  Hoan  says, 
the  Communists  cracked  down  on  all  reli- 
gious groups.  Most  prominent  antiwar  lead- 
ers were  imprisoned,  church  and  temple 
properties  confiscated,  pagodas  and  chureh- 
es  desecrated  and  the  laity  was  prevented 
from  going  to  religious  services.  A  few  tem- 
ples—run, Hoan  says,  "by  puppets  of  the 
Communists"- were  aillowed  to  remain  for 
cosmetic  purposes. 

After  the  fall  of  Saigon.  Hoan  returned  to 
his  home  in  South  Vietnam  to  teach  school. 
He  was  informed  that  within  the  first  days 
of  the  "liberation,"  700  people  were  execut- 
ed in  his  province  and  thousands  impris- 
oned. 

According  to  former  Intelligence  chief  Lai, 
"people's  courts"  were  staged  in  public 
throughout  the  country.  All  tried  were  sen- 
tenced to  death,  but  Communist  Party 
policy  was  to  kiU  them  in  secret  places  so 
the  international  media  would  not  pick  up 
the  story  and  local  populations  would  not  be 
repulsed  by  the  spectacle.  Another  former 
government  official  estimates  that  200,000 
executions  took  place. 

In  1975,  the  Communists  made  Hoan  a 
"legislator"  in  the  National  Assembly  of  the 
Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam.  But.  like 
other  Southerners  appointed  to  the  assem- 
bly in  Ho  Chi  Minh  C^ty,  he  was  never  al- 
lowed to  speak  or  act  on  anything  substan- 
tial, as  the  assembly  was  controlled  by  a 
dozen  party  members  from  North  Vietnam. 
As  assemblyman.  Hoan  took  two  trips  to 
North  Vietnam,  where  he  had  access  to  in- 
formation on  national  objectives  and  gov- 
ernment policies. 


Hoan  says  the  Vietnamese  do  not  want  to 
stop  flghthig  after  the  conquest  of  Laos  and 
Cambodia.  "During  the  first  session  of  the 
National  Assembly  in  Hanoi."  he  recalls. 
"Tran  Quynh.  assistant  to  party  secretary 
Le  Duan.  told  me:  'The  liberation  of  Thai- 
land WlU  be  next.  It  is  a  historical  necessity 
and  a  responsibility  of  the  Vietnamese  C<nn- 
munlst  Party."  At  the  same  session,  we  were 
given  a  document  titled  Vietnam-Southeast 
Asia,  expressing  the  party's  drive  for  domi- 
nation." Hoan  decided  to  leave  Vietnam,  he 
says,  to  tell  the  outside  world  about  condi- 
tions in  his  country. 

Nguyen  Due  Ten  fled  by  boat  from  Hanoi 
to  Hong  Kong  in  1979.  after  20  years  of 
membership  in  the  Vietnamese  Communist 
Party.  During  the  war,  he  served  as  a  propa- 
ganda minister  in  the  prime  minister's  office 
and  the  Foreign  Press  Relations  Bureau. 

Today,  Ten.  an  impeccably  dressed  man  in 
his  niid-40s,  works  as  a  reporter  for  a  rural 
village  newspaper  in  fiwitzerland,  where  he 
and  ills  family  live  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Alps. 

His  Job  during  the  war  was  to  translate 
Soviet  propaganda  and  doctrine  into  Viet- 
namese. Few  Westerners  realize,  he  says, 
that  most  of  the  information  and  assertions 
from  Hanoi  at  that  time  originated  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  East  Oermany. 

Ki  propaganda  minister,  Ten  divided  his 
time  between  Hanoi  and  Moscow.  "In  'EasXr 
em  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,"  he  says. 
"I  saw  the  kind  of  poverty  and  misery  that 
Marxism  has  caused  everywhere.  After  the 
war,  I  saw  the  same  thing  happening  in  my 
country.  To  speak  out  against  this  meant 
prison  or  death,  which  happened  to  many 
party  members,  even  veterans  of  the  French 
war." 

In  June  1973,  Ten  says,  he  saw  30  or  40 
American  pilots  still  held  as  POWs  in  the 
highlands  of  North  Vietnam.  It  was  two 
months  after  the  North  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment said  it  had  released  all  POWs.  and  to 
this  day,  adds  Ten,  these  men  have  not  been 
released.  "The  district  chief  of  that  region 
told  me  the  party's  central  committee  in 
Hanoi  bad  sent  these  prisoners  to  his  region 
for  him  to  take  care  of,"  says  Ten.  "The 
men  were  doing  hard  labor."  Today,  the  fate 
of  these  Americans  is  still  in  Hanoi's  hands. 

Ten  says  that  Hanoi  will  try  to  use  these 
prisoners  as  bargaining  chips  to  reestablish 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  UJ5.— which, 
he  says,  "would  be  a  grave  mistake."  He  em- 
phasizes, "It  would  only  help  them  to  make 
war  with  other  countries  and  further  op- 
press the  Vietnamese  people.  The  aid  would 
be  used  to  buy  weapons  and  supply  the 
army  to  Invade  the  rest  of  Southeast  Asia. 
In  addition,  the  Soviets  would  like  to  use 
the  Vietnamese  to  divide  the  VS.  and 
China. 

According  to  Nguyen  Tuong  Lai.  resist- 
ance to  the  government  is  increasing  in 
Vietnam— passive  resistance  by  civilians  and 
organized  armed  resistance  by  former  Viet 
Cong  and  ARVN  members  and  tribespeople. 
In  1977.  Lai  says,  the  resistance  forces  blew 
up  a  major  fuel  storage  facility  at  Long 
Binh— something  the  Viet  Cong  could  never 
accomplish  during  the  war.  Ten  adds  that 
the  resistance  has  been  largely  hidden  by 
the  government 

"My  Job  in  Hanoi  was  to  prepare  people 
for  visits  by  Western  media."  Ten  says. 
"When  Western  delegations  come  to  visit 
Hanoi  or  other  cities,  the  people  are  pre- 
pared ahead  of  time  as  to  how  they  should 
act  and  what  they  should  say.  Even  on  the 
streets,  the  reality  is  quite  different  from 
what  a  Journalist  will  be  shown.  The  secret 
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poUoe  are  everywhere.  A  Joumaliat  will  be 
Ukm  to  see  <mly  trusted  party  memberB, 
who  wUl  ny  what  the  party  has  told  them 
to  ny  and  nothing  more.  When  Westerners 
tee  a  Vtetnamese  smDe,  they  do  not  realize 
that  it  la  a  form  of  social  dignity,  not  a  re- 
flection of  that  person's  Inner  feelings.  If  a 
Journalist  reports  that  the  Vietnamese  are 
happy,  he  does  not  know  anything  about 
Vietnam." 

(Nguyen  Tuong  Lai.  the  former  Viet  Cong 
intelligence  chief  who  now  lives  in  the  Swiss 
mountains,  concludes  our  interview:  "I 
would  like  to  contribute  the  rest  of  my  life 
to  the  reconstruction  of  Vietnam  into  a  free 
democratic  country."  It  is  spring.  1982.) 
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(Among  the  anonymous  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese  boat  people  are  some 
whose  stories  are  becoming  known.  And 
among  these,  there  are  a  few  ::pccial  wit- 
nesses. One  Is  Truong  Nhu  Tang,  a  founder 
of  the  NLF,  minister  of  justice  for  the  Viet 
Cong  Provisional  Revolutionary  Govern- 
ment, one  of  the  most  determined  adversar- 
ies of  the  DS  during  the  war. 

There  is  no  one  whose  revolutionary  cre- 
dentials are  more  secure,  no  one  who 
worked  harder  to  expel  the  US  from  Viet- 
nam and  to  establish  a  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment. In  recognition  of  his  service,  in 
1976  Truong  Nhu  Tang  was  offered  a  cabi- 
net position,  vice-minister  of  nutrition,  in 
the  government  of  unified  Vietnam,  a 
unique  honor  for  former  NLF  leaders.  He  is 
a  man  beyond  the  charge  of  CIA  complicity. 
His  story  is  a  simple  human  tragedy,  but 
beyond  that,  it  provides  imlQue  historical  in- 
sight into  a  tormenting  war. 

Truong  Nhu  Tang  is  fifty-seven  years  old 
and  is  now  living  in  Paris,  where  he  has  re- 
cently founded  the  National  Salvation 
Council  (Uy  Ban  Cuu  Nuoc)  to  rally  his 
compatriots  and  gain  support  for  the  strug- 
gle against  communist  Vietnam.— Doan  Van 
Toai  and  David  Cbanoff.) 

On  May  15. 1975. 1  was  standing  on  the  of- 
ficial dais  reviewing  the  first  Victory  Day 
parade  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  (Saigon  until 
several  months  earlier).  The  crowd  march- 
ing by  waved  the  flags  of  both  the  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Vietnam  (Hanoi)  and  the 
Provisional  Revolutionary  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Vietnam  (Viet  Cong). 
The  troops,  though,  bore  only  the  North's 
colors.  I  asked  the  four-star  general  stand- 
ing next  to  me  where  were  the  famous  Viet 
Cong  Divisions  1,  5.  7.  and  9.  The  general. 
Van  Tien  Dung,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  army,  answered  coldly 
that  the  armed  forces  were  now  "unified." 
At  that  moment  I  began  to  understand  my 
fate  and  that  of  the  NLF.  In  Vietnam  we 
often  said:  "Take  the  juice  of  the  lemon  and 
throw  away  the  peel."  On  that  dais  the 
years  of  communist  promises  and  assur- 
ances revealed  themselves  for  the  propagan- 
da they  were.  Victory  Day  celebrated  no  vic- 
tory for  the  NLF.  or  for  the  South. 

When  I  was  a  student  In  Paris  in  the  late 
1940b,  I  was  tremendously  attracted  to 
Western  liberal  ideas.  I  studied  the  theory 
of  donocracy  and  saw  at  first  hand  some- 
thing about  how  it  worked.  My  own  country 
had  gone  through  such  a  different  histori- 
cal development:  a  thousand  years  of  auto- 
cratic Chinese  domination  followed  by  an 
equally  unenlightened  French  colonial 
regime.  Irtmically  pertiape.  I  found  I  loved 
French  culture  and  especially  French  politi- 
cal traditions.  I  wanted  desperately  for  my 
own  country  nothing  less  than  what  France 


and  other  Western  nations  enjoyed:  inde- 
pendence and  a  democratic  political  life.  I 
felt  elated  and  proud  when  Ho  Chi  Minh 
came  to  Paris  to  negotiate  with  the  French, 
even  more  when  the  press  hailed  him  as  a 
hero  of  the  Vietnamese  people.  I  felt  that  I 
was  touched  by  the  glory  reflected  from  this 
man.  When  I  was  invited  to  meet  him  I  was 
overwhelmed  by  happiness.  An  idealistic 
and  innocent  Vietnamese  youth,  I  became 
at  that  meeting  a  devoted  follower  of  Ho. 

During  the  late  1950s,  there  were  not 
many  Vietnamese  intellectuals  who  had 
studied  at  Western  schools,  and  I  was 
among  the  few  who  had  graduated  from  a 
French  university.  When  1  returned  to 
Saigon  in  1958,  I  was  the  controller-general 
of  a  bank  and  then  was  appointed  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  government  director  of 
the  national  sugar  refinery  in  1984.  With 
this  appointment  I  began  following  the  path 
of  those  fortunate  Intellectuals  who  had 
been  educated  in  the  West  and  moved  auto- 
matically into  high  government  positions 
with  secure  futures.  Often  they  were  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  minister,  which 
they  enjoyed  fully.  They  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  their  own  luxuries  and  careers  and 
no  attention  at  all  to  what  I  saw  as  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

In  time  I  came  to  feel  that  scarcely  any  of 
the  top  South  Vietnamese  leaders  was  a  pa- 
triot and  that  I  could  not  serve  the  country 
together  with  such  corrupt  generals  and  of- 
ficials. In  particular,  there  was  no  political 
freedom  as  I  had  seen  it  In  the  West.  I 
became  preoccupied  with  thoughts  of  my 
countrymen  who  were  suffering  in  prisons 
and  in  the  jungles  for  Independence  and  for 
the  political  ideals  I  shared.  Secretly  I  made 
contacts  with  these  revolutionaries.  Togeth- 
er we  decided  that  my  contribution  would 
'  be  most  effective  if  I  kept  my  position  in 
the  sugar  refinery  and  maintained  clandes- 
tine contacts  with  my  new  associates.  There- 
after I  began  secret  biweekly  oieetings  with 
an  agent  of  Huynh  Ttui  Phat,  the  future 
prime  minister  of  the  Provisional  Revolu- 
tionary Government,  and  I  kept  up  these 
meetings  for  the  next  two  years.  During  this 
entire  period  President  Ngo  Dinh  Dlem's 
police  never  suspected  my  involvement  with 
the  Viet  Cong. 

In  December  1960,  at  a  memorable  Jungle 
meeting,  my  friends  suggested  that  we  form 
the  Provisional  Committee  of  the  NLF.  Sub- 
sequently a  larger  meeting  was  set  up  on  a 
rubber  plantation  in  Bien  Hoa,  twenty  miles 
northeast  of  Saigon.  Present  were  about 
twenty  people,  all  of  them  Southerners  and 
educated  in  France.  Our  first  thought  was 
to  choose  a  president  and  Tr&n  Kim  Quan.  a 
Saigon  pharmacist,  was  proposed.  Quan  had 
been  a  leader  of  the  1954  peace  movement 
and  seemed  the  ideal  candidate,  but  he  re- 
fused. The  second  choice  was  a  lawyer. 
Nguyen  Huu  Tho,  who  at  that  time  was 
under  house  arrest  in  Qui  Nhon.  My  com- 
rades formed  a  commando  unit  to  kidnap 
Tho,  but  on  their  first  attempt  they  some- 
how managed  to  make  off  with  the  wrong 
man.  Another  raid  was  promptly  organized 
and  this  time  we  succeeded.  Shortly  after- 
ward, in  February  1962.  a  second  organiza- 
tional meeting  was  held  near  Tay  Ninh  in 
the  "Green  Triangle"  area  near  the  Viet- 
nam-Cambodia border.  At  this  meeting  we 
decided  to  form  a  Permanent  Committee  of 
the  NLF  and  we  officially  elected  the  newly 
liberated  Tho  as  president. 

Throughout  this  period  we  had  close  sup- 
port from  the  North  Vietnamese  commu- 
nists. We  were  in  fact  dependent  on  them 
for  weapons,  communications,  and  especial- 


ly for  our  propaganda  network.  But  almost 
all  of  us  were  Southerners  (along  with  a  few 
Northerners  who  had  moved  south  years 
earlier)  and  many  of  us  were  not  commu- 
nists. Ours  was  not  a  communist  movement 
and  we  beUeved  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
leaders,  who  had  been  fighting  so  resolutely 
against  the  French,  would  place  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  and  the  nation  above  the 
interest  of  Ideology. 

The  North  Vietnamese  on  their  part  never 
indicated  that  they  wanted  to  impose  com- 
munism on  the  South.  On  the  contrary, 
they  knew,  they  said,  that  the  South  must 
have  a  different  program  altogether,  one 
that  embodied  our  aspirations  not  just  for 
independence  but  also  for  internal  political 
freedom.  I  believed,  in  addition,  that  the 
Northern  leadership  would  have  the  wisdom 
to  draw  from  the  experiences— both  good 
and  bad— of  other  communist  countries,  and 
especially  of  North  Vietnam,  and  that  they 
could  avoid  the  errors  made  elsewhere. 
North  Vietnam  was,  as  Ho  Chi  Minh  often 
declared,  a  special  situation  in  which  nation- 
alists and  communists  had  combined  their 
efforts.  CHearly  South  Vietnam  was  no  less 
special,  and  the  newly  constitued  NLF  Per- 
manent Committee  felt  a  certain  amount  of 
confidence  in  working  with  our  Northern 
compatriots. 

In  1964. 1  was  arrested  for  the  first  time.  I 
had  been  helping  other  Saigon  intellectuals 
form  the  SeU-Determinatlon  Movement  of 
South  Vietnam,  an  organization  opposed  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  regime.  For  this  of- 
fense. I  was  imprisoned  for  two  years.  In  a 
sense,  though,  it  was  only  a  warning  because 
there  was  no  evidence  at  that  time  of  my 
Viet  Cong  contacts.  Unfortunately,  in  1967  a 
Viet  Cong  agent,  who  had  been  arrested  and 
tortured,  disclosed  my  NLF  identity  to  the 
Thieu-Ky  police.  I  was  arrested  again  and 
this  time  my  imprisonment  was  harsher. 
The  police  used  many  of  their  favorite  tech- 
niques to  torture  me.  They  forced  me  to 
drink  soapy  water  and  ran  220-volt  electlc 
shocks  through  my  body.  For  a  month  I  was 
held  in  a  tiny  cell  less  than  two  meters 
square.  They  forced  me  to  confess  that  I 
was  a  communist  (although  I  was  not),  and 
to  describe  my  underground  activities. 

I  was  still  in  prison  when  the  1968  Tet  of- 
fensive swept  the  country.  At  one  point  the 
police  told  us  that  if  the  Viet  Cong  got  into 
Saigon  we  would  all  be  killed.  Shortly  after- 
ward the  Jailer  orderd  me  to  "take  every- 
thing with  you  and  follow  me."  The  expres- 
sion was  ominous;  I  was  sure  I  would  be  shot 
along  with  other  Viet  Cong  prisoners  who  I 
luiew  were  being  executed  in  the  streets. 
Two  other  NLF  members  and  I  were  thrown 
into  a  security  truck  and  then  transferred  to 
an  American  Red  Cross  van.  To  my  surprise 
and  relief  there  were  two  Americans  in  the 
van  as  well,  and  they  brought  us  to  a  CIA 
safe  house.  Later  I  discovered  that  secret 
negotiations  had  been  going  on  between  the 
Americans  and  the  NLF  for  a  prisoner  ex- 
change and  that  I  was  to  be  traded  for  two 
American  colonels. 

Before  I  left  the  CIA  safe  house  I  was 
given  a  letter  for  the  NLF  authorities  and 
pressed  to  accept  a  radio  as  well,  which  I  re- 
fused, believing  it  to  contain  an  electronic 
bug.  A  helicopter  flew  me  and  two  other  ex- 
changed prisoners  to  Trang  Bank,  a  smaU 
district  about  fifty  miles  northwest  of 
Saigon.  We  were  released  at  a  soccer  field 
where  the  Viet  Cong  security  chief  for  Loc 
Ninh  province  (A  Viet  Cong-controlled  area) 
was  waiting  for  us.  From  this  rendezvous  we 
were  taken  by  motorized  tricycle  deep  into 
the  Jungle  toward  the  NLFs  Central  Office 


of  South  Vietnam,  the  famous  COSVN 
beadquarten  from  which  the  entire  Viet 
Cong  war  effort  was  directed. 

Traveling  by  ni^t  and  sleeping  by  day  to 
avoid  ARVN  hunters  and  Amertcvi  bom- 
bardments, we  took  almost  two  weeks  to  get 
there,  even  though  COSVN  was  located  on 
the  Mimot  plantation  near  the  CamlM>dlan 
border,  only  about  one  hundred  mUes  from 
Saigon.  COSVN's  nerve  center  was  a  simple 
enclosure  built  ten  meters  underground  to 
shield  it  from  B-52  attacks,  although  any 
hit  within  500  meters  would  have  been  dev- 
astating. The  headquarter  was  guarded  by  a 
single  regiment,  and  well  armed  though 
they  were,  I  could  not  help  wondering  at 
the  vulnerability  of  the  place. 

The  war  that  COSVN  directed  was  by  that 
time  being  fought  by  large  numbers  of 
Northern  troopa  along  with  the  Viet  Cong 
guerrillas.  In  tlie  early  Sixties,  before  I  was 
Jailed,  there  had  been  quite  a  few  North  Vi- 
etnamese military  cadres  assisting  us  but 
not  many  soldiers.  The  great  majority  of 
our  troops  then  were  Southern  resistance 
fighters  many  of  whom  were  veterans  of  the 
French  colonial  wars.  Others  were  peasants 
who  joined  us  when  the  NLF  was  formed. 
Almost  all  of  this  latter  group  still  lived  at 
home.  During  the  day  they  were  loyal  citi- 
zens of  South  Vietnam:  at  night  they 
became  Viet  Cong. 

For  the  most  part  these  guerrillas  cared 
nothing  about  Marxist-Leninism  or  any 
other  ideology.  But  they  despised  the  local 
officials  who  had  been  appointed  over  them 
by  the  Saigon  dictatorship.  Beyond  this. 
Joining  the  Viet  Cong  allowed  them  to  stay 
clear  of  the  ARVN  draft  and  to  remain  near 
their  families.  They  were  treated  as  broth- 
ers by  the  NLF,  and  although  Viet  Cong  pay 
was  almost  nonexistent,  these  peasant  sol- 
diers were  loyal  and  determined  fighters. 
Moreover,  they  had  the  support  of  much  of 
the  population:  people  in  the  countryside 
and  even  in  the  cities  provided  food  and  in- 
telligence information  and  protected  our 
cadres.  Although  South  Vietnamese  propa- 
ganda attacked  us  as  communists  and  mur- 
derers, the  peasants  believed  otherwise.  To 
them  we  were  not  Marxist-Leninists  but 
simply  revolutionaries  fighting  against  a 
hated  dictatorship  and  foreign  Intervention. 

Because  it  was  a  people's  war.  the  Viet 
Cong  cadres  were  trained  carefully  to  ex- 
ploit the  peasants'  sympathies.  But  our 
goals  were  in  fact  generally  shared  by  the 
people.  We  were  working  for  Southern  self- 
determination  and  independence— from 
Hanoi  as  well  as  from  Washington.  While 
we  in  the  Viet  Cong  were  beholden  to  Hanoi 
for  military  supplies  and  diplomatic  con- 
tacts, many  of  us  still  believed  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  leadership  would  respect 
and  support  the  NLF  political  program,  that 
it  would  be  in  their  Interest  to  do  so. 

As  early  as  the  1968  Tet  offensive,  after  I 
was  released  from  Thieu's  prisons.  I  protest- 
ed to  the  communist  leaders  about  the 
atrocities  committed  by  North  Vietnamese 
troops  in  Hue,  where  many  Innocent  people 
were  murdered  and  about  a  dozen  American 
prisoners  were  shot.  It  was  explained  to  me 
that  these  were  political  executions  and  also 
that  a  number  of  "errors"  had  been  made.  I 
managed  to  persuade  myself  then  that  no 
such  "errors"  would  be  necessary  once  the 
war  was  over. 

Unfortunately  the  Tet  offensive  also 
proved  catastrophic  to  our  plans.  It  is  a 
major  irony  of  the  Vietnamese  war  that  our 
propaganda  transformed  this  military  deba- 
cle into  a  brilliant  victory,  giving  us  new  le- 
verage in  our  diplomatic  efforts,  inciting  the 


American  antiwar  movement  to  even  strong- 
er and  more  (vUmisUc  reaiatance,  and  dis- 
heart«iing  the  Washington  planners. 

The  truth  was  that  Tet  cost  us  half  of  our 
forces.  Our  loaaea  were  so  immense  that  we 
were  simply  unable  to  replace  them  with 
new  recruits.  One  consequence  was  that  the 
Hanoi  leadership  began  to  move  unprece- 
dented numbers  of  troops  into  the  South, 
giving  them  a  new  and  much  more  domi- 
nant position  in  NLF  deliberations.  The  Tet 
failure  also  retarded  the  organization  of  the 
Alliance  of  National,  Democratic,  and  Peace 
Forces,  an  opposition  coalition  that  had 
formed  around  thirty  prominent  South  Vi- 
etnamese intellectuals  and  opinion  makers. 
It  wasn't  until  1969  that  we  finally  succeed- 
ed in  bringing  these  disparate  groups  to- 
gether under  the  leadership  of  Trinh  Dinh 
Tbao.  a  lawyer  who  had  studied  in  France 
and  had  served  as  minister  of  Justice  for  the 
French  backed  government  in  the  1950s, 
and  myself.  Belatedly  we  began  working  on 
a  broad  political  program  and  even  on  such 
details  as  choosing  an  anthem  and  designing 
a  national  flag. 

In  June  1969.  in  response  to  a  request  by 
the  Communist  Party,  which  was  preparing 
to  participate  in  the  Paris  peace  conference, 
we  formed  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government.  At  first  I  was  proposed  for  the 
interior  ministry,  but  because  of  my  law 
degree  we  finally  concluded  that  I  could 
fimctlon  most  effectively  as  minister  of  jus- 
tice. I  had  about  fifty  officials  at  the  Minis- 
try of  Justice  in  the  Jungle.  Only  a  few  of 
the  PRG  cabinet  members  were  commu- 
nists: Nguyen  Huu  Tho.  president  of  the 
NLF;  Huynh  Tan  Phat.  prime  minister  of 
the  PRG:  General  Tran  Nam  Trung.  minis- 
ter of  defense;  and  Nguyen  Thi  Binh.  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs;  and  even  these  people 
were  Southerners  committed  to  the  idea  of 
a  separate  policy  for  South  Vietnam.  Almost 
all  of  the  NLF  leadership  were  of  the  same 
mind,  as  were  most  of  our  supporters  from 
around  the  world. 

The  Hanoi  leadership  knew  all  this  and 
orchestrated  their  position  toward  us  ac- 
cordingly. They  accepted  and  supported  the 
NLF  platform  at  every  point,  and  gave  the 
firmest  assurances  of  respect  for  the  princi- 
ple Df  South  Vietnamese  self-determination. 
Later,  of  course,  we  discovered  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  communists  had  engaged 
in  a  deliberate  deception  to  achieve  what 
had  been  their  true  goal  from  the  start,  the 
destruction  of  South  Vietnam  as  a  political 
or  social  entity  in  any  way  sepsirate  from 
the  North.  They  succeeded  in  their  decep- 
tion by  portraying  themselves  as  brothers 
who  had  fought  the  same  battles  we  were 
fighting  and  by  exploiting  our  patriotism  in 
the  most  cynical  fashion.  Nevertheless,  the 
eventual  denouncement  would  not  have 
taken  place  except  for  several  wholly  unpre- 
dictable developments. 

After  the  Paris  peace  agreement  was 
signed  in  1973.  most  of  us  were  preparing  to 
create  a  neutralist  government,  balanced  be- 
tween Northern  leftists  and  Southern  right- 
ists. We  hoped  that  America  and  the  other 
signers  would  play  an  active  role  in  protect- 
ing the  agreement.  Certainly  no  one  expect- 
ed Watergate  and  Nixon's  resignation.  No 
one  expected  America's  easy  and  startllngly 
rapid  abandonment  of  the  country.  I  myself, 
the  soon-to-be  minister  of  justice,  was  pre- 
paring a  reconciliation  policy  that  specifical- 
ly excluded  reprisals.  But  the  sudden  col- 
lapse of  the  South  Vietnamese  regime 
(caused  partly  by  the  hasty  departure  of 
many  top  Saigon  leaders)  together  with 
abandonment  by  the  Americans  left  me  and 


other  "independent  aodaliats"  with  no  coun- 
terweight to  the  huge  influx  of  Northern 
communists. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  our  views  were 
not  based  solely  on  naivete.  During  the  six- 
ties neither  the  NLF  leaders  nor  the  Polit- 
buro ever  hoped  for  total  military  victory 
against  the  Americans  and  their  clients.  Our 
entire  strategy  was  formulated  with  the  ex- 
pectation ttiat  eventually  we  would  be  in- 
volved in  some  kind  of  coalition  govern- 
ment. Such  a  government  would  have  been 
immune  to  outright  North  Vietnamese 
domination  and  could  have  expected  sub- 
stantial international  support. 

The  political  climate  was  at  that  time  a 
complex  mix  of  three  distinct  factions:  com- 
munist, noncommunist.  and  anticommunist. 
The  silent  majority,  if  I  can  use  that  expres- 
sion, were  the  noncommunists.  Le  Due  Tho, 
who  negotiated  the  Paris  peace  agreement 
with  Dr.  Kissinger,  in  his  news  conference 
In  Paris  in  1972,  said: 

"For  our  part  we  have  said  many  times, 
since  I  returned  to  Paris,  this  is  the  fifth 
time  we  have  declared  clearly  that  the  DRV 
government  [Hanoi!  and  the  PRG  [Viet 
Cong]  have  never  wished  to  force  a  Commu- 
nist government  on  South  Vietnam.  We 
only  want  there  to  l)e  In  South  Vietnam  a 
National  Reconciliation  government  having 
three  segments,  supporting  peace,  independ- 
ence, neutrality  and  democracy.  I  can  clari- 
fy for  you  what  the  three  segments  are:  one 
segment  belonging  to  patriots  .  .  .  people 
who  don't  like  the  US.  but  who  also  may  not 
support  the  PRG  and  DRV;  one  segment  be- 
longing to  the  PRG;  one  belonging  to  the 
Saigon  government.  A  government  like  this 
would  reflect  the  real  political  situation  in 
South  Vietnam  and  would  be  a  resolution  in 
accord  with  the  situation  and  with  logic." 

Until  March  1975.  no  one  among  us.  in- 
cluding the  Politburo  members,  imagined 
the  Saigon  regime's  collapse  and  the  aban- 
donment by  the  Americans.  We  were  pre- 
paring for  a  coalition  government. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  coalition 
government  dedicated  to  concord  and  recon- 
ciliation was  (and  still  is)  the  most  pragmat- 
ic as  well  as  the  most  humane  means  toward 
national  unity.  Such  a  government  would 
also  be  in  accord  with  the  strong  Vietnam- 
ese moral  tradition  of  showing  grace  to  the 
defeated  and  forgetting  past  hatred,  a  tradi- 
tion that  historically  marked  Vietnamese 
conduct  even  toward  the  Mongol  and  Chi- 
nese aggressors.  The  solemn  communist 
promises  of  reconciliation  without  reprisals 
and  With  respect  for  Southern  independence 
that  were  so  attractive  to  the  West  and  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  people  thus  appeared 
to  be  built  on  a  realistic  sissessment  of  the 
military  situation,  the  internal  political  cli- 
mate, and  the  Vietnamese  character.  It  was 
our  assessment  as  well,  and  it  shaped  our 
strategy  for  the  postwar  period. 

Almost  every  Vietnamese  family  had  ties 
with  both  communists  and  anticonununists. 
A  million  North  Vietnamese  escaped  to  the 
South  in  1954.  leaving  millions  of  their  rela- 
tives behind  living  under  and  worldng  for 
the  communist  regime.  Many  Viet  C^ng 
guerrillas  had  relatives  in  the  South  Viet- 
namese army  and  throughout  the  war  there 
were  innumerable  defections,  both  overt 
and  hidden,  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
Family  attachments,  avarice,  patriotism, 
and  self-interest  caused  sympathies  to  shift 
and  evolve  so  that  the  line  between  loyalties 
was  rarely  clear.  (The  three-star  general 
Tran  Van  Tnmg,  head  of  the  psychological 
warfare  of  the  Thieu  regime,  hid  in  his 
house  his  sister-in-law   Bfme.  Duong  Thi 
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Chi.  a  Viet  Cong  cadre,  who  was  head  of  the 
people's  uprising  committee  In  Hue.  She  Is 
now  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly.  A 
four-star  general,  Cao  Van  Vlen,  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  ARVN.  hid  in  his  villa  one 
of  his  wife's  nephews  who  was  the  son  of  a 
communist  army  general.  A  three-star  gen- 
eral, Hoang  Xuan  Lam.  hid  In  his  house  a 
communist  commando  colonel  who  was  his 
relative.  Qeneral  Lam  was  once  commander 
of  the  first  military  corps  of  South  Viet- 
nam.) 

Unfortunately  when  the  war  did  end. 
North  Vietnamese  vlndlctiveness  and  fanati- 
cism blossomed  into  a  ferocious  exercise  of 
power.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  former  of- 
ficials and  army  officers  of  the  Saigon 
regime  were  Imprisoned  in  "re-education 
camps."  Literally  millions  of  ordinary  cltl- 
sens  were  forced  to  leave  their  homes  and 
settle  in  the  so-called  New  Economic  Zones. 
One  month  after  the  "reeducation"  pro- 
gram was  Imposed,  few  of  those  arrested 
were  released.  I  asked  the  communist  lead- 
ers why  they  didn't  free  the  people  in  the 
camps  as  promised.  I  was  told  that  the  au- 
thorities had  said  only  that  the  former  offi- 
cials and  army  officers  of  the  Saigon  regime 
should  bring  with  them  food  enough  for  a 
month.  The  government  had  never  prom- 
ised that  the  term  of  "re-education"  would 
last  for  a  month! 

A  rigid  authoritarianism  settled  down  over 
the  entire  country,  an  authoritarianism  sup- 
ported by  the  third  largest  Army  in  the 
world,  although  Vietnam  is  among  the 
twenty  poorest  nations  in  the  world.  And 
where  In  all  this  are  the  feelings  of  the 
common  people?  Members  of  the  former  re- 
sistance, their  sympathizers,  and  those  who 
supported  the  Viet  Cong  are  now  filled  with 
bitterness.  These  innocent  people  swear 
openly  that  had  they  another  chance  their 
choice  would  be  a  very  different  One  often 
hears  sentiments  such  as  this  one:  "I 
wouldn't  give  them  even  a  grain  of  rice  now. 
I  would  pull  them  out  of  their  hiding  places 
and  denounce  them  to  the  authorities."  At 
the  same  time,  the  myth  of  Ho  Chi  Minh, 
the  great  patriot,  has  dissolved  to  nothing- 
ness. 

The  radical  and  hidden  nature  of  the 
Northern  takeover  resulted  in  the  displace- 
ment of  virtually  every  moderate  and  neu- 
tralist element.  There  was  simply  nothing 
to  stop  the  most  rapacous  and  destructive 
communist  plans  from  being  carried  out. 
Carpetbagging  Northern  officials  fought 
each  other,  sometimes  at  gtmpolnt,  for  the 
best  offices,  the  most  comfortable  houses, 
the  most  lucrative  positions. 

Despite  their  misfortune,  the  people  still 
kept  their  sense  of  humor  they  frequently 
ridiculed  the  Party's  slogans.  Formerly  Ho 
Chi  Minh  called  on  the  population  in  the 
North  to  double  and  triple  their  efforts  to 
liberate  their  brothers  and  sisters  of  the 
South.  Nowadays  one  hears  the  same  slo- 
gans lightly  changed  as  follows:  "Everybody 
should  double  his  efforts  to  buy  a  radio  and 
bike  for  the  Party  officials,  and  triple  his 
production  so  that  the  officials  can  have  a 
new  house  and  a  pretty  girl  friend." 

Throughout  the  country,  the  people  have 
passively  resisted  forced  collectivization. 
The  Party  for  its  part  tries  to  ascribe  eco- 
nomic faOure  to  natural  calamities  and  the 
destruction  of  war,  but  in  fact  the  underly- 
ing causes  are  social  and  psychological.  On 
the  one  hand  there  is  widespread  popular 
discontent  and  on  the  other  hand  the  fail- 
ures of  a  totalitarian  regime.  Behind  the 
facade  of  unanimity,  the  silence  and  resig- 
nation  of    the    population,    there    is    the 


threatening  reality  that  the  Party's  dally 
Nhan  Dan  (Pravda  of  Vietnam)  can  no 
longer  dissimulate:  "Our  plant  and  other 
equipment  run  at  only  50  percent  of  their 
capacity."  Theft  of  public  goods  and  proper- 
ty is  common. 

There  is  no  close  cooperation  between  the 
different  bureaucracies  and  sometimes 
these  clash.  We  know  what  will  become  of 
the  regime  if  this  situation  persists.  The 
cadres  work  less  because  they  no  longer  be- 
lieve in  their  communist  leaders.  In  June 
1981,  Hoang  Tung.  Party  theoretician  and 
editor  of  Nhan  Dan.  in  a  desperate  effort  to 
save  the  situation  asked  Moscow  to  grant  a 
billion  rubles  to  Vietnam  to  save  the  coun- 
try from  collapse,  an  indication  of  Hanoi's 
deep  dependence  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
Moreover,  Hanoi  allowed  the  Soviets  to 
build  piers  and  other  facilities  to  service  nu- 
clear submarines  at  the  former  U.S.  supply 
base  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay. 

Vietnam  is  now  practically  an  instrument 
of  Soviet  expansionism  in  Southeast  Asia. 
There  are  at  least  10,000  Soviet  advisers  in 
Vietnam  today.  Since  joining  Comecon  in 
June  1978.  Vietnam  has  steadily  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  Soviet  system,  especially 
so  because  the  leaders  of  Hanoi  have  trans- 
posed to  Indochina  the  Soviet  model  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Le  Duan,  the  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  Vietnamese  Communist  Party, 
told  the  Fourth  Party  Congress  on  Decem- 
ber 26,  1976  that  "the  Vietnamese  revolu- 
tion is  an  integral  part  of  the  world  revolu- 
tion," and  he  firmly  insisted  that  "the  Viet- 
namese revolution  is  to  fulfill  the  interna- 
tionalist duty  and  the  international  obliga- 
tion" it  owes  to  the  Soviet  Union.  In  my 
talks  with  Party  leaders,  I  told  them:  "You 
can  make  a  revolution  without  clothes  but 
you  cannot  make  a  revolution  by  hunger,  re- 
pression, and  building  gulags."  I  protested 
that  they  had  cheaply  sold  Vietnam's  Inde- 
pendence to  the  USSR.  The  Vietnamese 
people  hated  the  Soviets  intensely,  calling 
them  "Americans  without  dollars";  many 
Western  visitors  have  been  attacked  by  the 
children  smd  the  people  because  they  were 
mistaken  for  Russians. 

Certainly  the  occupation  of  Cambodia 
does  not  mean  the  end  of  the  regime's  inter- 
national ambitions.  Because  of  Its  consistent 
military  and  ideological  involvement  in  the 
revolutionary  movements  in  the  region,  and 
the  support  and  military  power  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Hanoi  has  the  will  and  also 
the  means  of  exporting  the  revolution 
l>eyond  the  borders  of  Indochina  when  con- 
ditions permit.  Moreover,  the  Soviet  Union's 
Communist  Party  has  assigned  its  Vietnam- 
ese brothers  the  job  of  training  not  only  La- 
otian and  Cambodian  communists  but  also 
other  communists  in  the  region,  particularly 
those  of  Thailand  and  Malaysia.  This  takes 
place  in  the  Central  School  of  Nationalities 
of  Hoa  Binh  in  North  Vietnam  and  at  the 
Nguyen  Ai  Quoc  Institute  (a  familiar  name 
of  Ho  Chi  Minh).  the  training  school  of  the 
Party  leaders. 

Not  many  people  can  believe  these  things. 
Just  as  they  could  not  believe  in  the  past 
that  the  North  would  take  over  the  South 
and  set  up  a  communist  regime.  But  the 
truth  is  that  for  the  first  time  in  our  history 
people  have  risked  their  lives  to  leave  Viet- 
nam: large  numlsers  of  Vietnamese  never 
tried  to  flee  their  country  to  escape  French 
domination  or  the  American  Intervention. 
The  refugee  exodus  t>egan  in  earnest  as  the 
active  population  was  systematically  drafted 
Into  the  protracted  war  against  Cambodia 
and  occupied  Laos.  For  the  first  time  since 
1945.  when  famine  killed  two  million  people. 


Vietnam  has  been  facing  grave  and  wide- 
spread food  shortages  because  fanatical 
leaders  have  sacrificed  their  people  In  order 
to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  "international- 
ism." 

The  developing  catastrophe  brought  back 
to  me  the  memory  of  my  father  visiting  me 
in  prison  In  1967  and  saying:  "I  can't  under- 
stand why  you  abandoned  everything— a 
good  Job,  a  bright  future,  a  happy  family— 
to  join  the  commtmists.  In  return  for  your 
sacrifice  they  will  never  give  you  the  small- 
est part  of  what  you  have  now.  Worse,  they 
will  betray  you  and  persecute  you  all  your 
life." 

I  answered  that  he  would  simply  have  to 
accept  the  fact  that  he  was  giving  one  of  his 
six  children  to  struggle  for  a  free  and  Inde- 
pendent Vietnam.  In  that  jaU  cell  I  felt  I 
was  fulfilling  my  oUgation  to  fight  against 
the  military  dlcUtorship  that  was  oppress- 
ing my  country.  And  to  me  it  was  not  just 
an  obligation,  it  was  an  honor.  In  my  fervor 
;  believed  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  protestations  that 
nationalists  and  communists  could  coexist 
in  a  "special"  Vietnamese  form  of  socialism. 
I  was  tragically  wrong.  Like  many  West- 
em  intellectuals  I  believed  that  the  North- 
em  communists,  who  had  made  heroic  sacri- 
fices in  their  own  struggle  for  independence, 
would  never  by  choice  become  dependent  on 
any  superpower.  With  other  liberals  I 
shared  the  romantic  notion  that  those  who 
had  fought  so  persistently  against  oppres- 
sion would  not  themselves  become  oppres- 
sors. The  truth,  however,  has  nothing  ro- 
mantic about  it.  The  North  Vietnamese 
communists,  survivors  of  protracted,  blood- 
drenched  campaigns  against  colonialism, 
interventionism,  and  human  oppression, 
became  in  their  tum  colonialists,  interven- 
tionists, and  architects  of  one  of  the  world's 
most  rigid  regimes,  becoming  at  the  same 
time  dependent  clients  of  the  Soviets. 

The  golden  opportunity  to  harness  the 
energy  of  55  million  people  to  rebuild  their 
shattered  country  came  in  April  1975  when 
foreign  involvement  ended.  That  was  the 
moment  to  initiate  a  policy  of  national  rec- 
onciliation without  reprisals,  to  establish  a 
representative  government  that  would  in- 
clude a  spectnmi  of  political  parties  and 
pursue  a  foreign  policy  of  nonallgnment. 
That  was  the  moment  to  foster  a  spirit  of 
brotherhood  and  focus  the  country's  atten- 
tion on  the  task  of  national  reconstruction. 
The  communists,  however,  chose  aggran- 
dizement rather  than  reconciliation.  The 
moment  of  military  victory  was  the  moment 
they  began  to  eliminate  the  NLF.  Many  of 
my  friends  lamented,  "They  burled  the  NLF 
without  even  a  ceremony."  At  the  simple 
farewell  dinner  we  held  to  formally  disband 
the  NLF  in  1976  neither  the  Party  nor  the 
government  sent  a  representative.  It  was  a 
gesture  of  scorn  toward  the  nationalistic 
and  democratic  principles  for  which  the 
Viet  Cong  had  held  so  copiously  and  which 
the  international  liberal  community  had 
sustained  so  faithfully. 

In  their  Incessant  and  predatory  pursuit 
of  concentrated  power  the  communists  have 
divided  Vietnam  Instead  of  healing  it.  Their 
strategy  has  been  to  dislocate  as  much  of 
the  social  fabric  as  possible  in  order  to  pre- 
clude the  formation  of  coherent  opposition. 
Even  the  Party  itself  has  been  kept  off  bal- 
ance. One  third  of  the  Central  Committee 
was  purged  during  the  Fourth  Congress  in 
1976.  Soon  after,  the  1.5  million  Party  mem- 
bers of  1976  were  reduced  to  700,000.  By 
1980  new  members  were  recruited  to  bring 
the  membership  to  about  1.7  million.  Under 
the  pretext  of  eiminating  pro-Chinese  and 
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oorrupt  element*,  some  300.000  members 
were  purged  dtuing  the  Fifth  Party  Con- 
great  of  1982.  Also  purged  were  thirty  three 
membert  of  the  Central  Committee  and  six 
members  of  the  Politburo,  Including  Gener- 
al Vo  Nguyen  Olap,  who  defeated  the 
French  at  Dlen  Blen  Phu. 

Political  power  is  now  being  concentrated 
In  the  families  of  Le  Duan,  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's 
auooeoor.  and  of  Le  Due  Tho,  Kissinger's 
Parts  adversary.  Le  Hong,  Le  Duan's  son,  is 
chief  of  security  for  the  Politburo.  Le  Anh, 
another  son.  commands  the  missile  defenses 
for  the  entire  country.  Le  Duan's  son-in-law 
Is  head  of  the  air  force  and  his  brother-in- 
law  has  charge  of  the  Party  propaganda  ap- 
paratus. Le  Due  Tho's  brother,  Nguyen  Due 
Thuan,  has  become  secretary  general  of  the 
trade  imlons  while  another  brother,  Iflai 
Chi  Tho,  is  mayor  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  and 
chief  of  security  In  the  South.  His  cousin, 
Nguyen  Due  Tam,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
powerful  position  of  chief  of  Party  organiza- 
tion. 

I  was  given  the  opportunity  to  work  for 
this  government.  After  the  communists  had 
eliminated  the  NLF  and  imprisoned  most  of 
those  they  considered  potential  enemies, 
they  offered  me  the  position  of  vice-minis- 
ter of  nutrition.  I  refused.  I  could  not  ally 
myself  with  a  regime  that  had  proved  itself 
inhuman  and  that  the  people  hated  so  pas- 
sionately. During  the  1960s,  I  gave  up  a 
good  job  to  fight  for  certain  ideals— which 
are  still  the  ideals  of  the  Vietnamese  people: 
Independence,  democracy,  and  social  wel- 
fare. I  have  now  to  acknowledge  my  respon- 
sibility for  the  disastrous  state  of  my  coun- 
try. 

After  refusing  the  government's  offer,  I 
lived  on  a  small  farm  outside  Saigon  to 
escv>e  continual  surveillance.  But  I  still  had 
two  escorts,  a  car,  and  a  high  salary.  Finally, 
though,  in  November  1979  I  managed  to  de- 
ceive my  escorts  and  flee  the  country  on  a 
boat  loaded  with  forty  refugees. 

If  anything,  my  obligation  to  my  country- 
men is  greater  now  because  the  oppression 
they  are  suffering  is  unparalleled  in  Viet- 
nam's history.  The  wars  against  the  French 
and  Americans,  grim  though  they  were,  still 
had  a  dimension  of  humanity  to  them. 
Today  the  Vietnamese  in  particular  and  the 
Indochinese  In  general  are  fighting  against 
the  most  obdurate  and  persistent  imperial- 
ists of  the  century,  the  Soviets.  And  there 
are  no  antiwar  movements  in  Moscow. 

What  is  worse,  public  opinion  in  the  free 
world  Is  not  yet  ready  to  support  resistance 
to  the  Vietnamese  communists  or  their  Rus- 
sian patrons.  There  is  still  a  confused  feel- 
ing that  those  who  are  against  communism 
must  be  reactionary  while  those  who  are 
progressive  will  necessarily  support  the  so- 
cialist regimes  of  this  world. 

But  the  stark  lesson  of  Vietnamese  con- 
centration camps  and  Vietnamese  boat 
people  should  affect  even  this  ingrained  at- 
titude. No  previous  regime  in  my  country 
brought  such  numbers  of  people  to  such 
desperation.  Not  the  military  dictators,  not 
the  colonialists,  not  even  the  ancient  Chi- 
nese overlords.  It  Is  a  lesson  that  my  compa- 
triots and  I  learned  through  witnessing  and 
through  suffering  in  our  own  lives  the  fate 
of  our  countrymen.  It  Is  a  lesson  that  must 
eventually  move  the  conscience  of  the 
world. 


[From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine,  Mar. 
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A  Lamkht  for  VnTMAM 

(By  Doan  Van  Toal) 

When  the  Communists  took  over  North 
Vietnam  in  1954,  a  million  refugees  fled  to 
the  South.  I  personally  heard  stories  of 
their  incredible-suffering.  But,  along  with 
other  South  Vietnamese,  I  refused  to  be- 
lieve them.  A  generation  later,  I  could  not 
believe  Solzhenitsyn's  book  "The  Oulag  Ar- 
chipelago," either.  I  dismissed  it  as  anti- 
Communist  propaganda.  But  by  1979, 1  had 
published  my  own  book.  "The  Vietnamese 
GuJag."  Can  those  who  have  suffered  the 
horror  of  Communism  ever  convince  those 
who  have  not  experienced  it? 

From  1945,  when  I  was  bom  in  the  village 
of  Calvon  in  Vinh  Long  province,  100  mUes 
south  of  Saigon,  until  I  left  Vietnam  in  May 
1978,  I  never  enjoyed  peace.  My  family's 
house  was  bumed  three  times  in  the  war 
against  the  French.  To  escape  the  fighting, 
my  parents  moved  from  one  village  to  an- 
other throughout  my  youth.  Like  the  ma- 
jority of  Vietnamese  patriots,  they  Joined 
the  resistance  forces  fighting  the  French. 
As  I  grew  up,  I  myself  saw  how  the  peasants 
were  oppressed  by  the  local  officials  of  the 
successive  Saigon  regimes,  how  they  were 
victimized  by  the  French  bombardments.  I 
learned  the  history  of  my  country's  thou- 
sand-year struggle  against  Chinese  occupa- 
tion and  its  century-long  effort  against 
Western  domination.  With  this  background, 
my  compatriots  and  I  grew  up  with  a  hatred 
of  foreign  intervention. 

When  the  students  at  Saigon  University 
elected  me  vice  president  of  the  Saigon  Stu- 
dent Union  in  1969  and  1970,  I  participated 
in  the  different  peace  efforts,  leading  stu- 
dent demonstrations  against  the  Thieu 
regime  and  against  American  Involvement.  I 
published  a  magazine  called  Self -Determina- 
tion, and  traveled  in  January  1971  to  Cali- 
fornia to  give  antiwar  lectures  at  Berkeley 
and  Stanford.  For  my  activities,  I  was  ar- 
rested and  Jailed  many  times  by  the  Thieu 
Government. 

During  that  period,  I  believed  that  I  was 
f ulfUllng  my  commitment  to  peace  and  the 
independence  of  my  country.  I  had  faith, 
too,  in  the  program  of  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  (N.L.F.),  which  led  the  revolu- 
tionary resistance  in  South  Vietnam.  I 
hated  Saigon's  rulers,  men  like  Gen.  Nguyen 
Van  Thieu,  Gen.  Nguyen  Cao  Ky.  Gen. 
Dang  Van  Quang— former  sollders  of  the 
French  colonial  army.  These  were  the  men 
whom  the  French  had  recruited  in  the 
1940's  to  help  destroy  the  Vietnamese  resist- 
ance. They  had  risen  over  the  years  to 
t>ecome  leaders  themselves,  but  they  com- 
manded no  respect  from  the  people.  Be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  popular  support,  they 
were  predisposed  to  rely  on  foreign  forces. 

As  a  student  leader,  I  felt  I  had  to  pursue 
the  aspiration  of  the  Vietnamese  people  for 
democracy,  freedom  and  peace.  Naively,  I 
believed  that  the  Hanoi  regime  at  least  had 
the  virtue  of  being  Vietnamese,  while  the 
Americans  were  foreign  invaders  like  the 
French  before  them.  Like  others  in  the 
South  Vietnamese  opposition  movements,  I 
believed  that  our  Communist  compatriots  in 
the  North  would  be  more  amenable  to  com- 
promise and  easier  to  work  with  than  the 
Americans.  Moreover,  I  was  hypnotized  by 
the  personal  sacrifices  and  devotion  the 
Communist  leaders  had  demonstrated.  Ton 
Due  Thang,  former  President  of  North  Viet- 
nam, for  example,  had  been  imprisoned  for 
17  years  in  a  French  jail.  I  was  hypnotized 
also  by  the  political  programs  advocated  by 


the  NX.F.,  which  Included  a  domestic  policy 
of  national  recondllation.  without  risk  of  re- 
prisal, and  a  foreign  policy  of  nonallgnment. 
Finally,  I  was  influenced  by  progressive 
movements  throughout  the  world  and  by 
the  most  preatigiojs  intellectuals  in  the 
West.  My  impression  was  that  during  the 
1960's  and  early  70's  the  leaders  of  the 
American  peace  movement  shared  my  con- 
victions. 

These  convictions  endured  through  the 
signing  of  the  1973  Paris  peace  accords  and 
the  subsequent  collapse  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  two  years  later.  When 
liberation  was  Imminent,  I  was  the  one  who 
told  friends  and  relatives  not  to  flee.  "Why 
do  you  want  to  leave?"  I  asked.  "Why  are 
you  afraid  of  the  Communists?"  I  accepted 
the  prospect  of  enduring  hardships  to  re- 
build my  country  and  I  decided  to  stay  in 
Vietnam  and  continue  working  as  a  branch 
manager  at  a  Saigon  bank,  where  I  had  been 
for  more  than  four  years,  writing  secret  re- 
ports about  the  economic  situation  in  South 
Vietnam  for  the  NX.F.  (After  leaving  the 
university.  I  had  not  been  drafted  by  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  because  I 
was  the  only  son  in  my  family.  And  I  had 
not  Joined  the  Vletcong  because  the  N.LJ. 
felt  I  could  serve  a  more  useful  role  provid- 
ing financial  reports  from  the  bank.) 

Several  days  after  Saigon  fell,  the  Provi- 
sional Revolutionary  Government,  formed 
by  the  NX.F.,  asked  me  to  join  the  finance 
committee,  a  group  of  intellectuals  whose 
job  it  was  to  advise  the  Government  on  mat- 
ters of  economic  policy.  I  complied  willingly, 
taking  a  pay  cut  of  90  percent.  My  first  as- 
slgimient  was  to  help  draw  up  a  plan  for 
confiscating  all  the  private  property  in 
South  Vietnam.  Shocked,  I  propmed  that 
we  should  expropriate  only  the  property  of 
those  who  had  cooperated  with  the  former 
regime  and  those  who  had  used  the  war  to 
become  rich,  and  that  we  distribute  it  in 
some  fashion  to  the  poor  and  to  the  victims 
of  the  war,  Communist  and  non-Communist 
alike.  My  proposals,  of  course,  were  reject- 
ed. I  was  naive  enough  to  think  that  the 
local  cadres  were  mistaken,  that  they  mis- 
understood the  good  intentions  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  leaders.  I  had  many  fights 
with  them,  believing  as  I  did  Hanoi's  previ- 
ous statement  that  "the  situation  in  the 
South  is  very  special  and  different  from 
that  of  North  Vietnam."  A  few  months 
before  the  liberation  of  Saigon,  Le  Duan. 
the  First  Secretary  of  the  Communist 
Party,  had  said,  "The  South  needs  its  own 
policy."  in  the  end,  I  could  not  obey  the 
order  to  help  arrange  the  confiscation  of  all 
private  property,  a  plan  that  was  subse- 
quently carried  out.  Such  a  scheme  had 
nothing  to  do  with  fulfilling  the  aspirations 
of  the  South  Vietnamese,  and  it  went 
against  my  conscience.  I  decided  to  resign. 
But  no  one  resigns  in  a  Communist  regime. 
The  implication  of  nonconformity  is  intoler- 
able to  Communists.  When  I  submitted  my 
resignation,  the  chief  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee warned  me  that  my  action  "would 
only  serve  as  propaganda  to  excite  the 
people;  here  we  never  do  it  that  way."  Sev- 
eral dskys  later,  while  I  was  attending  a  con- 
cert at  the  great  National  Theater  (formerly 
the  National  Assembly  Hall,  which  my 
fellow  students  and  I  had  occupied  so  many 
times  under  the  Thieu  regime),  I  was  arrest- 
ed. No  charges  were  made,  no  reasons  were 
given. 

After  the  fall  of  Saigon,  many  progressive 
intellectuals  and  former  antiwar-movement 
leaders  believed  that  the  new  Vietnamese 
regime  would  bring  internal  democracy  and 
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freedom  from  foreign  domination.  They  be- 
lieved that  the  new  regime  would  pursue 
the  best  interests  of  the  people,  honoring  its 
promise  to  carry  out  a  policy  of  national 
reconciliation  without  fear  of  reprisal.  Par 
from  aihering  to  their  promises,  the  Viet- 
namese rulers  have  arrested  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  IndlvidualA— not  only  those 
who  had  cooperated  with  the  Thleu  regime 
but  even  those  who  had  not  including  reli- 
gious leaders  and  former  members  of  the 
NJLP. 

Vietnam  today  is  a  country  without  any 
law  other  than  the  arbitrary  directives  of 
those  in  power.  There  is  no  civil  code.  Indi- 
viduals are  imprisoned  without  charges  and 
without  trial.  Once  In  Jail,  prisoners  are 
taught  that  their  behavior,  attitude  and 
"good  will"  are  the  key  factors  in  determin- 
ing when  they  may  be  released— whatever 
crimes  they  may  have  committed.  As  a  con- 
sequence, prisoners  often  obey  the  guards 
blindly,  hoping  for  an  early  release.  In  fact, 
they  never  know  when  they  may  be  re- 
leased—or when  their  sentences  may  be  ex- 
tended. 

How  many  political  prisoners  are  there  in 
Vietnam  today?  And  how  many  of  them 
have  died  in  prisons  during  the  first  six 
years  of  Communist  rule?  Nobody  can  know 
the  exact  numbers.  The  United  States  De- 
partment of  State  has  said  there  are  from 
150,000  to  200.000  prisoners;  Vietnamese  ref- 
ugees estimate  about  one  million.  Hoang 
Huu  Quynh,  an  intellectual,  a  graduate  of 
Moscow  University,  who  served  as  a  director 
of  a  technical  school  in  Ho  Chi  Minh  City 
(formerly  Saigon),  recently  defected  to 
France  during  his  Government-sponsored 
tour  of  E!uropean  countries.  He  told  the 
French  press:  "There  are  at  least  700,000 
prisoners  in  Vietnam  today."  Another  wit- 
ness. Nguyen  Cong  Hoan,  a  former  member 
of  the  reunified  National  Assembly,  which 
was  elected  in  1976,  who  escaped  by  boat  in 
1978.  said  that  he  himself  knew  "about  300 
cases  of  executions"  in  his  own  province  of 
Phu  Ten.  In  1977,  officials  in  Hanoi  insisted 
that  only  50,000  people,  who  posed  the 
greatest  threat  to  national  security  had 
been  arrested.  But  Prime  Bftinister  Pham 
Van  Dong  said,  in  the  French  magazine 
Paris  Match,  on  Sept.  22,  1978,  'In  over 
three  years.  I  released  more  than  one  mil- 
lion prisoners  from  the  cami>s."  One  won- 
ders how  it  is  possible  to  release  more  than 
a  million  after  having  arrested  only  50,000. 
When  I  was  arrested.  I  was  thrown  into  a 
three-foot-by-six-foot  cell  with  my  left  hand 
chained  to  my  right  foot  and  my  right  hanH 
chained  to  my  left  foot.  My  food  was  rice 
mixed  with  sand.  When  I  complained  about 
the  sand,  the  guards  explained  that  sand  is 
added  to  the  rice  to  remind  prisoners  of 
their  crimes.  I  discovered  that  pouring 
water  in  the  rice  bowl  would  make  the  sand 
separate  from  the  rice  and  sink  to  the 
bottom.  But  the  water  ration  was  only  one 
liter  a  day  for  drinking  and  bathing,  and  I 
bad  to  husband  it  carefully. 

After  two  months  in  solitary  confinement. 
I  was  transferred  to  a  collective  cell,  a  room 
15  feet  wide  and  25  feet  long,  where  at  dif- 
ferent times  anywhere  from  40  to  100  pris- 
oners were  crushed  together.  Here  we  had 
to  take  turns  lying  down  to  sleep,  and  most 
of  the  younger,  stronger  prisoners  slept  sit- 
ting up.  In  the  sweltering  heat,  we  also  took 
turns  snatching  a  few  breaths  of  fresh  air  in 
front  of  the  narrow  opening  that  was  the 
cell's  only  window.  Every  day  I  watched  my 
friends  die  at  my  feet. 

In  March  1976,  when  a  group  of  Western 
reporters  visited  my  prison,  the  Communist 


officials  moved  out  all  the  prisoners  and 
substituted  North  Vietnamese  soldiers.  In 
front  of  the  prisons,  one  sees  no  barbed 
wire,  no  watchtowers,  only  a  few  policemen 
and  a  large  sign  above  the  entrance  that 
proclaims  Ho  Chi  Minh's  best-known  slogan: 
"Nothing  Is  More  Precious  Than  Liberty 
and  Independence."  Only  those  detained 
inside  and  those  who  guard  them  know 
what  kind  of  place  is  hidden  behind  that 
sign.  And  every  prisoner  knows  that  if  he  is 
suspected  of  planning  to  escape,  his  fellow 
inmates  and  relatives  at  home  will  be  pun- 
ished rather  than  he  himself. 

We  will  never  know  precisely  the  number 
of  dead  prisoners,  but  we  do  know  about  the 
deaths  of  many  well-known  prisoners  who, 
in  the  past,  never  cooperated  with  President 
Thleu  or  the  Americans:  for  example,  Thich 
Thlen  Minh,  the  strategist  of  all  the  Bud- 
dhist peace  movements  In  Saigon,  an 
antiwar  activist  who  was  sentenced  to  10 
years  in  Jail  by  the  Thieu  regime,  then  re- 
leased after  an  outpouring  of  protest  from 
Vietnamese  and  antiwar  protesters  around 
the  world.  Thien  Minh  died  in  Ham  Tan 
prison  after  six  months  of  detention  in  1979. 
Another  silent  death  was  that  of  the  lawyer 
Tran  van  Tuyen.  a  leader  of  the  opposition 
bloc  in  the  Saigon  Assembly  under  Presi- 
dent Thieu.  This  well-known  activist  died  in 
Communist  hands  in  1976,  although  as  late 
as  April  1977.  Prime  Minister  Pham  Van 
Dong  was  telling  French  reporters  that 
Tuyen  was  alive  and  well  in  a  re-education 
camp.  One  of  the  greatest  losses  has  been 
that  of  the  famous  Vietnamese  philosopher 
Ho  Huu  Tuong.  Tuong,  a  classmate  of  Jean- 
Paul  Sartre's  in  Paris  in  the  1930's,  was  per- 
haps the  leading  Intellectual  in  South  Viet- 
nam. He  died  in  Ham  Tan  prison  on  June 
26,  1980.  These  men  were  arrested,  along 
with  many  others  among  the  most  promi- 
nent and  respected  South  Vietnamese,  in 
order  to  pre-empt  any  possible  opposition  to 
the  Communists. 

Some  American  supporters  of  Hanoi  have 
ignored  or  rationalized  these  deaths,  as  they 
have  the  countless  other  tragedies  that 
have  befallen  Vietnam  since  1975.  It  is  more 
than  likely  that  they  will  continue  to  main- 
tain their  silence  in  order  to  avoid  the  pro- 
found disillusionment  that  accepting'  the 
truth  about  Vietnam  means  for  them.  Yet  if 
liberty  and  democracy  are  worth  struggling 
for  in  the  PhUipplnes,  in  ChUe,  in  South 
Korea  or  in  South  Africa,  they  are  no  less 
worth  defending  in  Communist  countries 
like  Vietnam.  Everyone  remembers  the  nu- 
merous demonstrations  protesting  United 
States  involvement  in  Vietnam  and  the  war 
crimes  of  the  Thieu  regime.  But  some  of 
those  people  who  were  then  so  passionately 
committed  to  democratic  principles  and 
human  rights  have  developed  a  strange  in- 
difference now  that  these  same  principles 
are  under  assault  in  Communist  Vietnam. 
For  example,  one  antiwar  activist,  William 
Kunstler,  refused  to  sign  a  May  1979  open 
letter  to  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam 
in  which  many  former  antiwar  activists,  in- 
cluding Joan  Baez.  protested  Hanoi's  viola- 
tions of  human  rights.  Kunstler  said,  "I 
don't  believe  in  criticizing  socialist  govern- 
ments publicly,  even  if  there  are  human- 
rights  violations."  and.  "The  entire  Baez 
campaign  may  be  a  C.I.A.  plot."  This  argu- 
ment reminds  me  of  the  argument  used  by 
the  Thleu  regime  to  suppress  opposition: 
"The  peace  movements  and  the  opposition 
activists  are  all  the  Communists'  lackeys." 

There  are  other  illusions  about  the  cur- 
rent regime  in  Vietnam  about  which  people 
should  be  disabused.  Many  people  believed 


that  Ho  Chi  Minh  was  primarily  a  national- 
ist and  that  the  Vietnamese  Communists 
were  and  are  independent  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  believed  the  same  before  they  took 
over  South  Vietnam.  But  portraits  of  Soviet 
leaders  now  adorn  public  buildings,  schools 
and  administrative  offices  throughout  "in- 
dependent Vietnam."  In  contrast,  one  never 
saw  pictures  of  American  leaders  even 
during  the  so-called  puppet  regime  of  Presi- 
dent Thleu.  The  degree  of  subordination 
the  present  Government  feels  toward  its 
Soviet  patron  is  suggested  by  a  famous 
poem  by  the  well-known  Vietnamese  poet 
To  Huu  a  member  of  the  Politburo  and 
president  of  the  Conmiimist  Party  Commit- 
tee of  Culture.  Here  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  Usten  to  a  high-ranking  Vietnamese  weep 
on  Stalin's  death: 
Oh.  Stalin!  Oh,  Stalin! 
The  love  I  bear  my  father,  my  mother,  my 

wife,  myself 
It's  nothing  beside  the  love  I  bear  you 
Oh.  Stalin!  Oh,  Stalin! 
What  remains  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sky! 
Now  that  you  are  dead. 

It  may  seem  incredible  that  such  a  poem 
could  have  been  written  in  Vietnam,  which 
is  known  for  the  strength  of  its  family  tradi- 
tions and  its  feeling  for  filial  piety.  Yet  this 
poem  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  a  major 
anthology  of  contemporary  Vietnamese 
poetry  recently  published  in  Hanoi. 

Moreover,  Le  Duan.  First  Secretary  of  the 
Communist  Party,  said  In  his  political 
report  to  the  reunified  National  Assembly 
in  1976:  "The  Vietnamese  revolution  is  to 
fulfill  the  internationalist  duty  and  the 
international  obligation,"  and  to  do  so.  in 
the  words  of  the  1971  party  platform, 
"under  the  leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union." 
The  glorification  of  Soviet  life  is,  in  fact,  a 
major  goal  of  Communist  Vietnam's  censor- 
ship poUcy. 

Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Saigon,  the 
Government  closed  all  bookshops  and  thea- 
ters. All  books  published  under  the  former 
regimes  were  confiscated  or  burned.  Cultur- 
al literature  was  not  exempt,  including 
translations  of  Jean-Paul  Sartre,  Albert 
Camus  and  Dale  Carnegie.  Margaret  Mitch- 
ell's "Gone  With  the  Wind"  was  on  the  list 
of  decadent  literature  as  well.  The  new 
regime  replaced  such  books  with  literature 
designed  to  indoctrinate  children  and  adults 
with  the  idea  that  the  "Soviet  Union  is  a 
paradise  of  the  socialist  world." 

Another  argument  made  at  times  by  West- 
em  apologists  has  to  do  with  freedom  of  re- 
ligion in  Vietnam.  One  article  in  the  new 
Constitution  of  Vietnam,  adopted  this  year, 
declares  that  "the  regime  respects  the  liber- 
ty of  the  believers  and  also  the  liberty  of 
the  nonbelievers."  In  regard  to  this  article. 
Le  Duan  has  repeatedly  proclaimed:  "Our 
present  regime  is  a  million  times  more 
democratic  than  any  other  In  the  world." 
The  reality,  though,  is  suggested  by  an  inci- 
dent involving  the  desecration  of  a  Buddhist 
pagoda,  in  which  a  nude  woman,  on  orders 
from  the  Ooverrunent,  entered  the  pagoda 
during  a  worship  service.  When  Thlch  Man 
Giac,  a  prominent  Buddhist  leader,  protest- 
ed, the  Government  used  the  opportunity  to 
try  to  discredit  the  Buddhists  as  enemies  of 
democracy— specifically,  of  the  freedom  to 
disbelieve.  Thlch  Man  Giac,  who  had  served 
as  liaison  between  the  Buddhists  and  the 
Communist  Government,  escaped  Vietnam 
by  boat  in  1977  and  is  now  living  in  Los  An- 
geles. 

All  of  those  who  supported  the  N.LJP.  in 
its  stniggle  should  be  aware  of  how  they 


were  betrayed  and  deceived.  When  Harrison 
Salisbury  of  The  New  York  Times  visited 
Hanoi  in  December  1966,  the  leaders  in 
Hanoi  told  him:  "The  direction  of  the  strug- 
gle in  the  South  is  by  the  South  and  not  by 
the  North."  Pham  Van  Dong.  Prime  Minis- 
ter, said  to  Salisbury:  "No  one  in  the  North 
had  this  stupid,  criminal  Idea  in  mind"  that 
the  North  wanted  to  annex  the  South. 

Yet  in  a  victory-day  celebration  speech 
made  on  May  19,  1975,  Le  Duan  said.  "Our 
party  is  the  unique  and  single  leader  that 
organized,  controlled  and  governed  the 
entire  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
from  the  first  day  of  the  revolution."  In  his 
political  report  to  the  reunified  National  As- 
sembly in  Hanoi  on  June  26.  1976.  Le  Duan 
said: 

"The  strategic  task  of  the  revolution  in 
our  country  in  the  new  stage  Is  to  achieve 
the  reimlfication  of  our  home-land  and  to 
take  the  whole  country  rapidly,  vigorously 
and  steadily  to  aocialism,  and  Communism." 

In  1976,  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
Government  formed  by  the  N.L.F.  was  abol- 
ished, and  South  and  North  Vietnam  were 
reunified  under  Commimist  rule.  Today, 
among  17  members  of  the  Politburo  and  134 
members  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Vietnamese  Communist  Party,  not  a  single 
one  is  from  the  NJj.F.  (there  are  several 
members  who  had  been  North  Vietnam 
Communist  Party  representatives  with  the 
N.L.F.).  Even  Nguyen  Huu  Tho,  former 
chairman  of  the  N.LJ*.,  holds  only  the  poet 
of  acting  President  of  State,  a  ceremonial 
position  that  involves  greeting  visitors  and 
participating  in  festivals.  But  his  position 
will  be  abolished  under  the  new  Constiti- 
tion. 

Listen  to  Truong  Nhu  Tang,  57  years  old, 
a  founder  of  the  N.L.F.,  former  Justice  Min- 
ister of  the  Provisional  Revolutionary  Gov- 
ernment, more  recently  one  of  the  boat 
people.  "Tang  escaped  in  November  1979  and 
is  now  living  in  Paris.  He  told  reporters  of 
his  experience  In  a  news  conference  in  Paris 
in  June  1980.  Twelve  years  earlier,  he  said, 
when  he  had  been  jaUed  by  the  Thieu 
regime  for  his  Communist  activities,  his 
father  came  to  visit.  "Why,"  he  asked  Tang, 
"have  you  abandoned  everything— a  good 
job,  a  rich  family— to  join  the  Communists? 
Don't  you  Imow  that  the  Communists  will 
betray  you  and  persecute  you,  and  when 
you  finally  understand,  it  will  be  too  late  to 
wake  up?"  Tang,  an  Intellectual,  answered 
his  father:  "You  would  do  better  to  keep 
quiet  and  accept  the  sacrifice  of  one  of  your 
sons  for  democracy  and  our  country's  inde- 
pendence. .  .  ." 

After  the  Tet  offensive  in  1968,  Tang  was 
exchanged  for  three  American  colonels  who 
had  been  prisoners  of  war  held  by  the  Viet- 
cong;  then  he  vanished  into  the  jungle  with 
the  N.L.F.  He  had  visited  many  Communist 
and  third-world  countries  on  behalf  of  the 
NX.F.  during  the  war.  Tang  said  in  his  news 
conference:  "I  was  well  aware  that  the 
N.L.F.  was  a  Communist-dominated  national 
united  front  and  I  was  naive  enough  to  be- 
lieve that  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  his  party  would 
place  national  interests  above  ideology  and 
would  place  the  interest  of  the  Vietnamese 
people  above  the  party's.  But  the  people 
and  I  were  wrong." 

Truong  Nhu  Tang  told  of  his  own  knowl- 
edge of  the  way  Communist  ruling  circles 
operate:  "The  Communists  are  expert  in  the 
arts  of  seduction  and  will  go  to  any  length 
to  woo  you  over  to  their  side,  as  long  as  they 
don't  control  the  Government.  But  once 
they  are  in  power  they  suddenly  become 
harsh,  ungrateful,  cynical  and  brutaL"  Tang 


summariaed  current  conditions  in  Vietnam: 
"The  famfly  is  divided,  society  is  divided, 
even  the  party  is  divided." 

Looking  back  now  on  the  Vietnam  war.  I 
feel  nothing  but  sorrow  for  my  own  naivete 
in  believing  that  the  Communists  were  revo- 
lutionaries worth  of  support.  In  fact,  they 
betrayed  the  Vietnamese  people  and  de- 
ceived progressives  throughout  the  world. 
The  responsibility  for  the  tragedies  that 
have  engulfed  my  compatriots  is  mine.  And 
now  I  can  only  bear  witness  to  this  truth  so 
that  all  former  supporters  of  the  Vietcong 
may  share  their  responsibility  with  me. 

While  I  was  in  jail.  Mai  Chi  Tho.  a 
member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Commimlsts  Party,  addressed  a  selected 
group  of  political  prisoners.  He  told  us:  "Ho 
Chi  Minh  may  have  been  an  evil  man: 
Nixon  may  have  been  a  great  man.  The 
Americans  may  have  had  the  just  cause;  we 
may  not  have  had  the  just  cause.  But  we 
won  and  the  Americans  were  defeated  be- 
cause we  convinced  the  people  that  Ho  Chi 
Minh  is  the  great  man,  that  Nixon  is  a  mur- 
derer and  the  Americans  are  the  Invaders." 
He  concluded  that  "the  key  factor  is  how  to 
control  people  and  their  opinions.  Only 
Marxism-Leninism  can  do  that.  None  of  you 
ever  see  resistance  to  the  Communist 
regime,  so  don't  think  about  it.  Forget  it. 
Between  you— the  bright  intellectuals— and 
me,  I  tell  you  the  truth." 

And  he  did  teU  us  the  truth.  Since  1978. 
the  Vietnamese  Communists  have  occupied 
Laos,  invaded  C:ambodia  and  attacked  Thai- 
land, while  the  Soviet  Union  has  invaded 
Afghanistan.  In  each  of  these  depredations, 
the  Communists  have  portrayed  themselves, 
incredibly,  as  liberators,  saviors  and  bul- 
warks against  foreign  aggression.  And  each 
time,  world  opinion  has  remained  relatively 
quiescent. 

But  in  Vietnam,  people  often  remarlc 
"Don't  believe  what  the  Communists  say. 
look  Instead  at  what  they  have  done."  One 
South  Vietnamese  Communist,  Nguyen  Van 
Tang,  who  was  detained  15  years  by  the 
French,  eight  years  by  Diem,  six  years  by 
Thleu,  and  who  is  still  in  jail  today,  this 
time  in  a  Communist  prison,  told  me:  "In 
order  to  understand  the  Communists,  one 
must  first  live  under  a  Communist  regime." 
One  rainy  evening  in  Saigon's  Le  Van  £>uyet 
prison,  he  told  me:  "My  dream  now  is  not  to 
be  released:  it  Is  not  to  see  my  family.  My 
dream  is  that  I  could  be  back  in  a  French 
prison  30  years  ago."  This  is  the  one  wish  of 
a  60-year-old  man  who  has  spent  his  entire 
adult  life  in  and  out  of  prison  fighting  for 
the  freedom  and  the  independence  of  his 
country.  At  this  moment,  he  may  already 
have  died  in  his  cell  or  have  been  executed 
by  the  new  nilers. 

The  Vietnamese  people  wish  to  achieve 
the  real  revolution;  they  do  not  want  Com- 
munism. The  measure  of  popular  hatred  for 
the  Communists  is  that  thousands  of  Viet- 
namese have  abandoned  their  historical  at- 
tachment to  the  land.  Under  French  coloni- 
al domination,  throughout  the  long  war 
years,  even  during  the  catastrophic  famine 
of  1945  when  two  million  starved  to  death, 
Vietnamese  simply  did  not  wUllngly  leave 
their  homeland— the  land  of  their  ancestors' 
graves.  The  recent  outpouring  of  refugees  is 
a  direct  result  of  the  terror  of  the  present 
regime.  Listen  to  another  refugee,  Nguyen 
Cong  Hoan,  former  N.L.F.  agent  and 
member  of  the  new  unified  Assembly  elect- 
ed in  1976:  "This  current  regime  is  the  most 
inhuman  and  oppressive  [Vietnam]  has  ever 
Imown."  Hoan  escaped  by  boat  in  1977,  after 
abandoning  his  position  in  the  Communist 


Assembly.  'The  Assembly."  he  declared,  "ia 
a  puppet,  the  members  know  only  how  to 
say  yes,  never  how  to  say  no." 

Among  the  boat  people  who  survived,  in- 
cluding those  who  were  raped  by  pirates  and 
those  who  suffered  in  the  refugee  camps, 
nobody  regrets  his  escape  from  the  present 
regime.  I  am  confident  that  the  truth  about 
Vietnam  will  eventually  emerge.  It  is  al- 
ready available  to  those  who  wish  to  know 
it.  As  Solzhenitsyn  has  said.  "Truth  weighs 
as  heavy  as  the  world."  And  Vietnam  is  a 
lesson  in  truth. 

(From  the  NaUonal  Revfiew.  Oct.  1. 1982] 

.  .  .  AHD  Bast  Makks  Thsbc 

(By  Doan  Van  Toai) 

The  only  noise  in  the  streets  of  Saigon  at 
11  p.m.  was  the  staccato  voice  of  Radio 
Hanoi  spitting  out  Commimist  propaganda. 
Otherwise  the  city  was  silent  beneath  a 
thick  blanket  of  fear.  People  huddled 
behind  closed  doors  each  night  dreading  the 
heavyhanded  knock  of  unkempt  young  men 
in  plainclothes  come  to  arrest  those  on  their 
list.  When  sleep  did  come,  it  was  restless 
and  light. 

On  this  night.  Dang  Oiao's  wife  had  just 
finished  feeding  their  newborn  son.  The 
knock  on  the  door,  although  long  expected, 
still  came  as  a  shock.  And  now  the  second 
lieutenant  was  reading  the  warrant  in  a 
loud  and  forceful  voice,  his  eyes  riveted  on 
the  paper. 

"Considering  the  security  requirements  of 
the  Fatherland,  and  considering  the  denun- 
ciation of  the  people,  the  People's  Security 
Command  of  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  hereby 
orders:  1)  That  the  home  of  Tran  Du>  Cat, 
pen  name  Dang  Giao.  and  his  wife  Chu  Vi 
Thuy,  daughter  of  the  notorious  reaction- 
ary Chu  Tu,  be  searched  and  that  all  sus- 
pect objects  found  therein  be  confiscated.  2) 
That  the  two  abovenamed  be  arrested  for 
their  many  activities  against  the  people 
when  they  served  as  handmaids  of  the 
American  puppets  on  the  cultural  front, 
under  the  guise  of  reporters  for  the  newsiw- 
per  Song  Than  [The  Tidal  Wave].  3)  That 
the  forenamed  be  tried  under  the  law  of 
March  1976.  On  the  behalf  of  the  Director 
Comrade." 

(This  was  to  be  Dang  Giao's  second  run-in 
with  Communist  authorities.  In  1954,  at  the 
end  of  the  French  Indochinese  War,  be 
opted  to  leave  the  Communist  North,  set- 
tled in  Saigon,  and  became  editor  of  Song 
Than,  a  daily  newspaper  which  was  so  criti- 
cal of  the  Thieu  government  that  it  was 
closed  down  in  1974.  A  year  later,  when  the 
North  Vietnamese  took  Saigon,  he  refused 
to  leave.  "I  would  rather  die  in  this  country 
than  live  somewhere  else,"  he  told  the 
author  years  later  in  prison  camp.) 

The  lieutenant  now  puts  the  warrant  on  a 
table  and  looks  at  Dang  Giao,  trying  to 
gauge  his  reaction.  Already,  forty-odd  young 
people,  most  of  them  not  yet  16  years  old. 
have  separated  into  groups,  like  small 
armies  of  ants,  and  begun  to  search  the 
house.  They  even  climb  up  and  knock  out 
parts  of  the  ceiling  that  look  as  if  they  have 
been  patched.  They  pull  out  the  wood  pan- 
eling in  the  sitting  room  and  slash  open  the 
sofa  and  chair  cushions.  They  go  at  the 
wrecking  party  with  enthusiasm.  Each  time 
a  knife  slashes  a  cushion  or  a  hammer 
smashes  a  souvenir  of  their  life  together, 
Chu  Vi  Thuy  feels  a  stab  of  pain.  Dang  Giao 
consoles  her  gently:  "We  have  lost  a  coun- 
try. What  are  these  trifles  to  you  now?" 

The  officer  in  charge  is  loolLlng  over  the 
"suspect  objects"  that  from  time  to  time  the 
cadres  bring  out.  He  seems  pleased  with  the 
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work  of  his  subordinates  and  delighted  with 
everything  they  turn  up.  from  the  family 
album,  to  back  issues  of  newspapers,  to 
early  love  letters  from  Dang  Oiao  to  his 
wife. 

Suddenly  the  lieutenant's  attention  is  riv- 
eted by  some  lines  scrawled  in  a  notebook: 

"1  a-m.  The  night  is  already  advanced, 
cold  and  windy  outside.  The  planes  are 
coming  back  to  the  base  one  after  the  other. 
The  noise  keeps  me  up.  Oh,  how  I  miss  you. 
wish  you  could  be  here.  .  . 

•'4:30  a,m.  Pell  into  deep  slumber,  1  don't 
know  when,  but  suddenly  woke  up  because 
the  telephone  rang.  A  nash  of  happiness, 
but  it  was  not  you.  Just  someone  dialing  the 
wrong  number.  I  tried  to  go  back  to  sleep 
hoping  to  see  you  tomorrow.  . 

Holding  the  notebook  before  Dang  Giao's 
face,  the  lieutenant  asks  suspiciously,  "Now 
what's  this?  TeU  me  the  truth." 
"You've  read  It.  What  is  there  to  ask?" 
"I  am  questioning  you.  Tou  had  better 
give  me  a  good  answer.  I  am  a  representa- 
tive of  the  SUte  and  of  the  Party,  and  I  am 
not  here  to  Joke  with  you.  You  think  I  can't 
read?  Let  me  tell  you,  I  am  a  college  gradu- 
ate from  Hanoi  University,  not  from  one  of 
the  puppet  universities  in  Saigon,  like  you." 
"That's  my  wife's  diary,  written  ten  years 
ago,  before  we  were  married;  that  is  our  pri- 
vate life." 

At  first  Dang  Glao  had  thought  the  Ueu- 
tenant  was  asking  Just  for  the  sake  of 
asking.  Now,  realizing  that  he  is  serious,  he 
can't  resist  saying.  "I  thought  that  being  a 
socialist  officer  who  defeated  the  Americans 
you  would  know  everything.  What  need  is 
there  to  ask  a  reactionary  fellow  like  me?" 

Turning  grim,  the  lieutenant  blurts  out,  "I 
am  only  asking  to  test  your  sincerity.  As  for 
the  rest,  I  know  everything,  of  course. 
That's  not  a  diary.  It's  a  coded  book  of  sig- 
nals sent  to  other  reactionaries.  Otherwise, 
why  should  you  note  down  the  hours  like  1 
ajn.  and  4  a.m.?  If  you  were  not  a  reaction- 
ary why  would  you  have  a  telephone?  Why 
would  you  note  the  incoming  flights?  I 
know  everything,  I  tell  you.  The  Yankees 
had  a  few  hundred  thousand  of  these  books, 
but  they  were  never  able  to  fool  the  Revolu- 
tion. Every  time  Nixon  sent  his  troops  over, 
the  Revolution  knew  it  all,  so  don't  count  on 
fooling  us." 

By  now  Dang  Glao  understood  has  own 
situation  and  what  lay  in  store  for  him.  But 
he  found  it  incredible  that  an  officer  of  the 
People's  Army  should  be  so  obtuse.  "Better 
control  yourself,"  he  thinks  and  then  says: 
"Well,  have  it  your  own  way.  You  can 
charge  me  with  any  crime  now,  and  I  am 
ready  for  it.  But  I  ask  one  favor  for  our 
newborn  child.  The  boy  is  only  IS  days  old, 
his  mother  is  still  weak  and  sick.  If  you 
could  let  her  stay  home  with  the  baby  a  few 
more  days  .  .  .  You  could  arrest  her  later 
on.  I  will  be  your  hostage." 

"Don't  give  me  your  bourgeois  feelings. 
The  women  in  the  North  run  out  with  guns 
to  shoot  down  American  planes  two  or  three 
days  after  they  have  given  birth,  and  noth- 
ing bad  happens.  Your  wife  has  rested  a  full 
two  weeks.  Besides,  at  the  security  camp, 
she'll  be  taken  care  of.  The  State  Is  very 
kind.  You  needn't  worry.  Just  reform  and 
carry  out  all  orders."  The  lieutenant  pauses 
a  moment  and  then  asks.  "What's  the 
baby's  name?" 
Dang  Oiao  quickly  answers.  "Liberation." 
The  officer  cannot  believe  his  ears. 
"What?" 

Dang  Oiao  repeats  it.  but  his  wife  inter- 
poses: "He's  Just  a  few  days  old.  we  haven't 
had  time  to  name  him." 


The  lieutenant  takes  out  a  form  and  starts 
to  write.  By  now  the  search  is  over.  A  sol- 
dier carrying  three  thick  volumes  asks  Chu 
Vi  Thuy.  "What  kind  of  books  are  these?" 
"They  are  dictionaries." 
I  asked  you  what  kind  of  books." 
"I  said  they  are  dictionaries." 
Another  soldier  standing  nearby  comes  to 
the  aid  of  his  friend:  "What  he  means  is. 
what  does  it  say  in  them?" 

Chu  Vi  Thuy  laughs.  "Oh,  they  are  books 
that  give  you  the  meaning  of  French  words 
in  Vietnamese,  or  that  translate  English 
words  into  French." 

The  young  man  has  made  a  discovery;  his 
excitement  is  hard  to  contain:  "Really!"  By 
now  the  officer  has  finished  writing.  He 
stands  up  and  commands:  "Everyone!  Every- 
one! Attention!"  and  he  reads  in  a  resonant 
voice: 

"Considering  the  security  requirements  of 
the  Fatherland,  and  considering  the  denun- 
ciation of  the  people,  the  People's  Security 
Command  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  City  hereby 
orders:  1)  [He  repeats  the  denunciation  he 
read  when  he  first  entered  their  house.]  3) 
...  3)  That  the  unnamed  child  of  the  noto- 
rious reactionary  writer  IDang  Oiao  and  his 
wife  also  be  arrested.  .  .  .  Signed." 

So  the  problem  of  the  baby  is  solved.  As  a 
special  act  of  humanity  the  newborn  child 
and  his  mother  are  not  chained  and  mana- 
cled. 

As  the  three  are  about  to  be  led  away. 
Dang  Qiao's  two  older  boys,  aged  eight  and 
six,  rush  at  the  lieutenant  and  try  to  hit 
him.  Fighting  back  tears.  Dang  Glao  tells 
them:  "You  stay  at  home.  Tomorrow  you 
can  call  Grandma  to  come  and  stay  with 
you.  Should  anyone  ask  about  your  father, 
tell  them  the  truth,  that  your  father  is  in 
Jail.  Do  you  understand?" 

Now  it  is  their  mother's  turn  to  cry.  Chu 
Vi  Thuy  slips  to  the  floor,  with  the  sleeping 
baby  still  In  her  arms.  Two  soldiers  about  18 
years  old  help  her  up,  but  with  no  sign  of 
compassion.  A  third  takes  the  baby.  The 
entire  group  moves  toward  the  bus. 

"Daddy,  why  are  they  taking  you  to  jail?" 
"Go  in  and  close  the  door  now.  Tomorrow 
morning  you  can  call  Grandma." 

Outside,  the  first  rays  of  the  morning  sun 
are  beginning  to  brighten  the  silent  streets. 
The  communal  radio  speakers  have  been 
blaring  since  5  a.m.  The  familiar  voice  of 
the  regular  armouncer  Intones: 

"Just  as  Comrade  Le  Duan.  the  First  Sec- 
retary of  the  Party,  has  said,  our  regime  is  a 
million  times  more  democratic  than  any 
other  regime  in  the  world  and  thus  the 
State  Law  promulgated  on  March  20  by  the 
new  regime  is  the  most  democratic  law 
there  is.  To  arrest  people  or  search  a  home, 
one  must  have  a  written  warrant ..." 

The  baby,  comfortably  nestled  in  the  arms 
of  one  of  the  youths,  suddenly  cries  out. 
alarming  his  mother.  "Give  me  back  my 
child."  she  says.  She  holds  him  tight  to  her 
bosom,  and  her  tears  mingle  with  those  on 
his  face.  Resolutely.  Dang  Glao  speaks  to 
her  "Why  are  you  crying?  There  Is  nothing 
to  cry  about  now.  Didn't  we  see  it  coming?" 
"You  are  right,  there  is  nothing  to  cry 
about,"  Chu  VI  Thuy  uses  the  hem  of  her 
dress  to  wipe  the  baby's  tears,  then  her  own. 
At  the  Tran  Hung  Dao  detention  center, 
right  in  the  heart  of  Saigon,  42  other  Jour- 
nalists and  writers  are  waiting  In  Individual 
cells  and  detention  halls.  All  have  experi- 
enced similar  moments.  They  are  there 
simply  because  the  Liberation  Artists  Asso- 
ciation has  drawn  up  a  list  of  44  names  of 
"reactionaries"  from  the  areas  of  art  and  lit- 
erature. They  have  all  been  arrested  under 


the  Law  of  March  1»76.  the  law  which  re- 
qidres  that  arrests  be  made  on  the  basis  of  a 
written  warrant,  even  if  it  means  one  writ- 
ten on  the  spot  against  a  IS-day-old  baby. 

Dang  Glao.  his  wife,  and  then  baby  are  on 
their  way  to  re-education  camps,  the  Viet- 
namese Gulag  from  which  they  may  or  may 
not  return.  Their  fate  and  the  fate  of  thou- 
sands like  them  goes  unmarked  by  the 
former  antiwar  activists  who  raised  their 
voices  to  denounce  human-rights  violations 
in  South  Vietnam.  Between  the  genocide  of 
Pol  Pot  in  Cambodia  and  the  repression  in 
Vietiuun  there  Is  a  difference  of  degree,  but 
the  outcome  is  the  same.  The  main  differ- 
ence is  between  a  slow  death  and  a  quick 
one. 

(Mr.  Toai.  an  anti-American  activist 
during  the  Vietnam  War.  was.  despite  that 
record,  picked  up  by  the  North  Vietnamese, 
imnprlsoned  for  28  months,  and  then  re- 
leased. He  was  never  charged  and  never 
tried:  no  reason  was  ever  given  for  his  re- 
lease. This  account  of  the  night  E>ang  Oiao 
was  arrested  is  based  on  conversations  be- 
tween the  two  men  In  prison  camp.  Mr.  Toal 
is  currently  at  the  Fletcher  School  of  Law 
and  Diplomacy  at  Tufts  University.) 

Learming  Fhom  Viet  Nam 
(By  Doan  Van  Toai  and  David  Chanoff ) 
There  may  well  be  a  "Viet  Nam"  of  the 
19808.  and  for  a  while  it  seemed  that  El  Sal- 
vador was  well  on  its  way.  All  the  ingredi- 
ents are  there:  an  oppressed  peasantry,  an 
entrenched  landlord  class,  a  history  of  cor- 
rupt govenunent,  a  pseudo-colonial  past,  an 
energetic  leftist  guerrilla  movement  and  a 
U.S.  govenunent  with  the  will  to  Intervene. 
Domestic  confrontation  within  the  United 
States  also  appears  ready  to  take  up  precise- 
ly where  it  was  interrupted  by  the  signing  of 
the  Paris  Peace  Accords. 

Only  nine  years  have  passed  since  Viet 
Nam  provided  much  of  the  American  and 
European  Left  with  the  chance  to  define  a 
posture  vis-a-vis  International  Intervention 
by  the  USA.  In  the  process.  Viet  Nam  dev- 
leoped  into  a  moral  symbol  that  trans- 
formed the  US  national  debate  into  a  drama 
of  civil  disobedience  and  street  violence  that 
added  a  heavy  emotional  overlay  to  the 
antl-lnterventlon  position.  Although  there 
have  been  a  few  notable  defections  from  the 
Peace  movement  since  then  (Joan  Baez. 
Bemard-Hemi  Levy.  Jean  Lacouture,  and 
now  Susan  Sontag),  that  same  emotion- 
charged  resistance  seems  still  to  t>e  on  tap. 
Already  Noam  Chomsky  has  warned  that 
"there  Is  overwhelming  opposition  to  US  In- 
volvement in  El  Salvador:  the  popular  re- 
sponse has  been  quite  vocal.  .  .  ."  Even  the 
offer  to  send  a  peace-keeping  force  of  US 
Marines  to  the  Lebanon  to  "help"  the  evac- 
uation of  the  PLO  evoked  liight-marish 
fears  of  a  "Viet  Nam  syndrome." 

Yet  even  so.  reappraisal  Is  In  the  air.  and 
the  once  apparently  clear  "lessons  of  Viet 
Nam",  both  pragmatic  and  moral,  are  being 
subjected  to  review.  Facing  such  a  reap- 
praisal is  particularly  unpleasant  for  those 
who  once  believed  that  the  NLF/Vletcong 
was  In  fact  "the  sole  genuine  representative 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  people"  (as  Le  Due 
Tho  so  often  expressed  it),  and  that  the 
eventual  goal  was  "socialism  in  the  North, 
democracy  in  the  South"  (Le  Duan's  phrase, 
the  most  popular  revolutionary  slogan  of 
the  early  1970s).  But  there  appears  to  be  a 
growing  consensus  that  understanding 
American  involvement  in  Viet  Nam  is  a  pre- 
requisite to  formulating  a  foreign  policy  for 
El  Salvador  or  anywhere  else  in  an  endan- 
gered world  that  is  different  from  the  reflex 


strategy  of  escalating  military  entanglement 
or  the  equally  reflex  strategy  of  withdrawal. 
In  Viet  Nam,  the  former  approach  brought 
the  USA  300,000  casualties  and  military  fail- 
ure: the  latter,  500,000  refugees  and  political 
failure.  No  one  wants  to  be  doomed  to 
repeat  that  particular  history. 

First  among  the  lessons  that  Viet  Nam 
teaches  concerns  the  composition  of  libera- 
tion-war guerrilla  movements.  It  is  perhaps 
not  widely  remembered  that  the  Viet  Minh 
was  bom  in  1941  as  an  anti-French  "front" 
organisation  that  Included  nationalists,  reli- 
gious groups,  and  non-Commimlst  Leftists, 
together  with  a  tightly  disciplined  Commu- 
nist minority  that  effectively,  though  cov- 
ertly, exercised  control.  After  Dlen  Bien 
Phu  (1954),  non-Communist  revolutionaries 
were  still  employed  in  the  government  to 
continue  attracting  popular  support,  even 
while  all  anti-Communist  factions  were 
being  eliminated.  It  was  only  when  Ho  Chi 
Bdinh  had  sufficiently  consolidated  power 
that  the  turn  of  the  nationalists  and  non- 
Party  militants  came. 

Exactly  the  same  tactic  was  re-employed 
in  the  1960s  when  the  National  Liberation 
Front  was  founded  to  rally  all  those  who 
sympathised  in  any  way  with  Communist 
goals.  Later,  NLF  operatives  created  the 
"Alliance  of  National,  Democratic  and  Peace 
Forces"  to  provide  a  link  with  the  national- 
ist Intellectuals  who  opposed  the  regime  and 
American  Intervention,  but  were  sufficiently 
unenchanted  with  the  Left  to  keep  away 
from  the  Viet  Cong.  Both  the  Alliance  and 
the  NLF  served  as  umbrella  groups  until 
1975  when,  with  the  esUblishment  of  the 
unified  government,  the  Communists  felt 
comfortable  enough  the  eliminate  their 
former  allies.  Even  the  NLF  Vletcong  Itself 
was  eradicated,  and  Its  demise  went  unno- 
ticed and  unmarked  by  the  same  media  that 
had  formerly  accorded  it  such  lavish  atten- 
tion. Having  used  the  organisation,  its  army, 
its  supporters,  its  people,  the  Vietnamese 
Communist  Party  simply  disposed  of  it. 
along  with  the  load  of  propaganda  that  had 
depended  on  the  appearance  of  NLF's  "inde- 
pendence" and  its  inclusion  of  "moderates." 
There  are  two  points  to  be  made  here, 
both  obvious  but  often  overlooked.  One  is 
that  Communist  "Liberation  War"  strategy 
calls  for  the  creation  of  guerrilla  fronts  rep- 
resenting many  shades  of  political  feeling, 
within  which  the  Communists  themselves 
are  likely  to  be  a  minority.  Antagonists  are 
thus  faced  with  an  enemy  which  attracts  di- 
versified support  and  whose  leadership  is 
difficult  to  Identify.  The  foreign  propagan- 
da effect  alone  of  such  an  organisation  Is 
more  than  worth  the  minor  risk  to  the  Com- 
munist nucleus  that  it  wiU  be  outman- 
oeuvred by  some  temporarily  allied  faction. 
Foreign  Journalists,  for  example,  can  be 
counted  on  to  make  a  cogent  case  for  the 
moderate,  the  liberal,  and  the  nationalist 
struggle  for  a  homeland  rather  than  for  the 
Communist  flavour  of  the  guerrilla  move- 
ment. They  will  note  that  apparently  lead- 
ing figures  are  Intellectuals  or  religious 
leaders  whose  standpoints  may  be  distinctly 
non-communist.  And  over  time  their  report- 
age will  convey  to  their  democratically  and 
pluralistically  inclined  readers  the  impres- 
sion of  a  movement  that  is  itself  "pluralis- 
tic", and  to  that  extent  representative  and 
even  democratic. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  actual 
layers  of  guerrilla  control  are  immensely 
difficult  to  lay  bare  even  for  historians  with 
perspective  and  leisure,  let  alone  for  report- 
ers whose  Job  requires  quick  insights  for 
urgent  deadlines  on  the  basis  of  limited  ob- 


servation. Even  so  astute  an  observer  as  Ber- 
nard Fall  could  argue  in  his  book  Vietnam 
in  the  Balance  (1966)  that  the  Viet  Cong, 
though  aided  and  partly  directed  by  North 
Viet  Nam,  was  in  fact  a  distinct  entity  that 
included  substantial  support  from  various 
politico-religious  sects  (among  others)  and 
that  had  its  own  programme  quite  separate 
from  Hanoi's.  Yet  in  his  19  May  1975  Victo- 
ry Day  speech.  Le  Duan  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag: 

"Our  Party  [the  Vietnamese  Communist 
Party]  is  the  unique  and  single  leader  that 
organtoed,  controlled  and  governed  the 
entire  struggle  of  the  Vietnamese  people 
from  the  first  day  of  the  revolution." 

His  remarks  were  later  echoed  by  Nguyen 
Huu  Tho,  the  NLF's  former  president,  who 
matter-of-factly  commented  that  the  orga- 
nization had  always  been  "wholly  obedient 
to  the  party  line"  (Address  on  the  15th  An- 
niversary of  the  NLF,  19  December  1975), 
while  the  Ho  Chi  Minh  City  party  newspa- 
per (Saigon  Giai  Phong)  editorialized  that 
"under  the  leadership  of  the  Workers  Party 
of  Viet  Nam  [the  Vietnamese  Communist 
Party],  the  National  Liberation  Front  was 
founded,  and  under  the  wise  leadership  of 
the  Party,  the  Front  gained  victory  after 
victory.  .  .  ."  If  the  Viet  Nam  experience 
has  taught  Liberation  Movement  organisers 
anything,  it  is  the  value  of  maintaining  a  re- 
formist, nationalist,  and  non-aligned  facade. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Salvadoran 
movement  (or  indeed  the  Palestine  libera- 
tion movement)  will  follow  that  same  strate- 
gy, and  that  the  facade  will  be  virtually  im- 
penetrable to  outside  analysis. 

There  is  also  no  doubt  (and  this  is  the 
second  point)  that  the  non-Communist  ele- 
ments in  the  guerrilla  front  will  be  de- 
stroyed as  soon  as  feasible.  Ton  Due  Thang. 
President  of  North  Viet  Nam's  Fatherland 
Front,  succinctly  characterised  Communist 
strategy  in  this  regard: 

""Rally  all  forces  that  can  be  rallied,  neu- 
tralise all  forces  that  can  be  neutralised, 
eliminate  all  forces  that  can  be  eliminated. " 

Ton  was  referring  here  to  the  standard 
Commimlst  device  of  shifting  coalitions  In 
order  to  make  use  of  opposition  forces  and 
eventually  eliminate  them  piecemeal.  For 
example,  to  deal  with  three  enemies,  alli- 
ances are  formed  with  two  while  the  pri- 
mary enemy  is  attacked.  The  process  is  then 
repeated  until  Communist  power  stands  un- 
opposed. 

This  strategy  governed  the  creation  of  the 
Viet  Mlnh  coalitions  and  the  employment  of 
non-Communist  revolutionaries  in  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  government  while  resources  were 
coordinated  against  the  French,  Just  as  it 
governed  the  elimination  of  those  same  ele- 
ments once  the  primary  enemy  was  defeat- 
ed. The  same  pattern  followed  suit  in  the 
South  where  the  Cao  Dai  and  Hoa  Hao  sects 
were  Initially  welcomed  and  became  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  NLF.  Since  the  over- 
throw of  Saigon,  however,  both  sects  have 
been  suppressed  and  their  leaders  impris- 
oned or  executed.  They  were  first  rallied, 
then  neutralised,  then  eliminated. 

In  fact,  none  of  the  former  non-Commu- 
nist Leftists— progressive  intellectuals,  reli- 
gious leaders,  or  student  militants  who  fig- 
ured so  imi>ortantly  in  the  anti-American, 
antl-feglme  conflict— now  hold  any  major 
position  In  the  unified  government.  On  the 
contrary,  many  of  them  are  either  Jailed  or 
dead.  The  former  Buddhist  leader,  the  Ven- 
erable Thich  Tri  Quang.  whose  picture  ap- 
peared at  one  point  (30  May  1966)  In  News- 
week and  In  L'Express  (Pans)  with  the  cap- 
tion "The  Man  Who  Makes  America  Trem- 


ble". Is  now  under  house  arrest  In  Ho  Chi 
Minh  City  as  are  his  two  chief  assistants. 
Another  major  Buddhist  anti-war  figure, 
the  Venerable  Thich  Thien  Minh.  who  was 
sentenced  to  15  year  imprisonment  by  the 
Thieu  government,  siirvlved  the  regime  that 
condemned  him  only  to  die  a  Communist 
prisoner  in  the  Ham  Tan  Gulag  in  1979.  The 
activist  priest  Father  Tran  Huu  Thanh,  re- 
sponsible for  organising  mass  movements 
against  Thieu  (most  prominently  "The  Peo- 
ple's Movement  Against  Corruption"),  is 
presently  meditating  on  life's  ironies  in  a 
Northern  re-education  camp.  Professor 
Chau  Tarn  Luan,  formerly  Vice-President  of 
the  "Association  of  Patriotic  Intellectuals", 
has  recently  escaped  the  homeland  he 
fought  so  determinedly  to  liberate.  The  list 
goes  on:  Tran  Van  Tuyen  (nationalist  oppo- 
sition leader),  dead  in  a  Communist  prison 
in  1976;  Ho  Huu  Tuong  (Sartre'  classmate 
and  Viet  Nam's  leading  philosopher),  dead  . 
in  Ham  Tan  In  1980;  Thich  Man  Glac  (Bud- 
dhist strategist),  a  refugee;  Phan  Ba  Cam 
(Secretary-General  of  the  opposition  Demo- 
cratic Socialist  Party),  dead  In  the  Chi  Hoa 
Gulag  In  1979. 

To  Westerners  who  are  not  Viet  Nam  spe- 
cialists these  names  evoke  little  or  no 
recognition:  no  faces  come  to  mind,  no  per- 
sonal histories.  But  to  those  who  are  educat- 
ed about  the  antl-fegime,  antl-Amerlcan 
period,  these  people  and  their  numerous  col- 
leagues among  the  refugees,  the  imprisoned 
and  the  deceased  represented  the  heart  of 
the  non-Communist  resistance.  These  are 
the  people  who  created  and  led  the  organi- 
zations that  elicited  passionate  support 
from  the  American  and  European  peace 
movements.  They  are  the  ones  who  made  Le 
Due  Tho  believable  in  the  Paris  Peace  tallcs 
(1970-73)  with  his  refrain  that  "We  [North 
Viet  Nam]  do  not  want  to  impose  Commu- 
nism on  South  Viet  Nam",  and  his  persist- 
ent advocacy  of  a  post- War  coaUtion  govern- 
ment. Today,  of  course,  seven  years  after 
the  annexation  of  the  South.  Le  Due  Tho's 
Paris  txtsltlons  have  long  been  revealed  as 
nothing  more  than  disingenuous  rhetoric. 
At  the  time  they  were  taken  seriously,  and 
by  no  one  more  than  those  who  had  bound 
their  fortunes  to  the  Communists.  Truong 
Nhu  Tang  (a  foimder  of  the  NLF.  Minister 
of  Justice  in  the  Provisional  Revolutionary 
government,  now  an  exile  In  France)  put  It- 
this  way: 

"The  Communists  are  expert  in  the  art  of 
seduction  and  will  go  to  any  length  to  woo 
you  over  to  their  side,  as  long  as  they  don't 
control  the  government.  But  once  they  are 
in  power  they  suddenly  become'liarsh,  un- 
grateful, cynical,  and  destroy  you  without 
hestitation." 

These  two  lessons  from  the  Vietnamese 
primer  are  available  to  those  who  report  the 
Salvadoran  and  other  liberation  movements, 
as  well  as  to  those  who  are  inclined  actively 
to  support  the  economic  and  political  aspi- 
rations of  a  dispossessed  i>easantry.  It  is  not 
that  such  aspirations  are  unworthy;  quite 
the  opposite.  It  Is  simply  that  alliance  with 
or  support  of  a  Communist  front  in  order  to 
achieve  anything  other  than  strictly  Com- 
munist goals  is  suicidal.  Eventually  they 
will,  in  Tang's  words,  ""destroy  you  without 
hesitation."  That  at  least  is  what  happened 
in  Viet  Nam,  and  the  Viet  Nam  experience 
seems  applicable  to  any  protracted  libera- 
tion movement  that  becomes  the  focus  of 
East/West  confrontation.  The  non-Commu- 
nist Left,  as  well  as  other  revolutionary  fac- 
tions, are  simply  not  capable  of  long-term 
survival  within  a  Communist-led  movement. 
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One  reaaon  for  this  is  tlut  In  a  protracted 
"libenttton  War".  ihlpmenU  of  suppUes 
and  arms  to  guerrrilla  forces  must  move 
ttarouch  foreign  Communist  countries:  mili- 
tary tralnlns  and  direction  for  guerrilla 
forces  must  be  carried  on  by  foreign  Com- 
munist governments;  and  effective  world- 
wide propaganda  must  be  orchestrated  by 
foreign  Communist  governments.  The  entire 
support  system  necessary  to  carry  a  modem 
liberation  War  to  a  successful  conclusion 
relies  on  a  power-base  outside  the  host 
country.  Such  a  base  Is  only  available 
through  the  Soviet  Union  or  one  of  her  re- 
gional proxies.  So  that  revolutionary  groups 
not  aligned  with  the  Soviets  are  Inevitably 
submerged  by  their  more  powerful  competi- 
tors. 

In  Viet  Nam.  the  Commimist  strategy  of 
"rallying  all  those  who  c&n  be  rallied"  in 
order  to  isolate  and  eliminate  enemies  one 
by  one  was  extraordbiarily  successful.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Saigon  government  was  in- 
capable of  emulating  that  strategy  and 
found  itself  operating  from  an  Increasingly 
narrowing  popular  base.  The  same  self-de- 
feating polarisation  appears  to  be  operating 
in  El  Salvador  today  with  the  recent  set- 
backs to  the  Christian  Democrats  and  the 
apparent  dismantling  of  land  reform  meas- 
ures. Here  too  the  Vietnamese  experience  is 
worth  reflecting  on. 

In  Viet  Nam.  the  hard-line  right-wing  ori- 
entation   of    successive    Southern    regimes 
often  radicalised  and  alienated  those  who 
should  have  been  made  into  allies.  In  many 
cases,  the  government's  habitual  brutality 
transformed  a  loyal  opposition  into  Leftists, 
moderate  Leftists  into  Communists,  and  re- 
luctant Communists  into  zealots.  Many  stu- 
dents who  at  first  only  knew  that  they  were 
"against  the   regime"   learned   through   a 
term  or  two  in  prison  to  be  confirmed  revo- 
lutionaries. The  regime,  utilising  its  French- 
trained  police,  was  adept  at  torture,  but 
hopelessly  inept  at  any  other  type  of  per- 
suasion. Government  leaders  simply  had  no 
concept  of  the  need  to  differentiate  among 
opposition  groups  and  to  split  the  non-Com- 
munist elements  from  their  deadly  allies.  In- 
stead they  regarded  as  Communists  virtual- 
ly all  on  the  Left  (and  many  in  the  Centre 
as  well),  and  so  played  precisely  into  the 
hands  of  the  Communists  whose  strategy 
was  to  "rally  all  who  can  be  rallied."  This 
appalling  obtuseness  gave  additional  cre- 
dence to  the  NLF's  claim  to  be  a  "true  coali- 
tion" and  vastly  more  representative  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  people  than  the  govern- 
ment. In  the  long  run,  this  claim,  and  the 
corresponding  image  that  Diem.  Ky,  and 
Thleu  established  for  themselves  as  self- 
seeking  despots,  played  a  significant  role  in 
the  erosion  of  American  domestic  support 
for  the  war;  and  it  was  in  the  American  do- 
mestic arena  that  the  outcome  was  decided.' 
Viet  Nam  was  the  West's  first  experience 
with  a  protracted  war  of  liberation,  and  per- 
haps the  single  most  important  lesson  it 
taught  concerns  the  power  of  public  dissent. 
That  lesson  is  particularly  ominous  since  it 
confirms   that    ideologised   opinion-makers 
have  become  central  to  the  West's  abUity  to 
wage  this  sort  of  war.  while  Communist 
planners  have  no  equivalent  need  to  take 
into  account  the  complex  domestic  role  of  a 
free  press.  At  the  same  time  they  are  highly 
attuned  to  the  impact  of  the  media  among 


■See  the  two  •rtides  which  represent  the  first 
real  effort*  to  "leam  from  Viet  Nun":  Robert  Ele- 
gant.  "How  to  Loae  a  Wv"  (EtKounter,  Auciist 
1M1>:  and  H.  J.  gTim,  "With  the  Amerlcmo  Press 
In  Vietnain"  (Commentary.  May  1M3,  pp.  43-49). 


their  adversaries.  One  of  the  authors  of  this 
article  (Doan  Van  Toal)  spent  two-and-a- 
half  years  in  the  Tran  Hung  Dao  Oulag 
after  an  earlier  career  as  a  pro  Viet  Cong 
student  leader,  publisher,  and  sometime 
prisoner  of  the  Thleu  regime.  While  in  Tran 
Hung  Dao  he  was  part  of  a  group  of  politi- 
cal prisoners  chosen  at  one  point  to  listen  to 
an  address  by  Mai  Chi  Tho  (a  Central  Com- 
mittee member  and  brother  of  Le  Due  Tho). 
Tho  told  them: 

"Ho  Chi  Minh  may  have  been  an  evil  man; 
Nixon  may  have  been  a  great  man.  The 
Americans  may  have  had  the  Just  cause;  we 
may  not  have  had  the  just  cause.  But  we 
won  and  the  Americans  were  defeated  be- 
cause we  convinced  the  people  that  Ho  Chi 
Minh  is  the  great  man.  that  Nixon  is  a  mur- 
derer, and  the  Americans  are  the  invaders. . 
.  .  The  key  factor  is  how  to  control  people 
and  their  opinions.  Only  Marxism-Leninism 
can  do  that. . .  .  Between  you— the  bright  In- 
teUectuals— and  me.  I  tell  you  the  truth." 
New  York  Times  Magazine.  30  March  1981. 
Tho  was  referring  not  only  to  the  success 
of  Communist  propaganda  within  Viet  Nam. 
but  also  to  its  world-wide  impact. 

One  reason  that  the  American  anti-War 
movement  is  reluctant  to  look  back  at  that 
period  is  not  simply  that  the  post-War  his- 
tory of  Viet  Nam  has  been  so  tragic;  It  Is 
that  people  do  not  relish  acknowledging 
their  own  gullibility.  Harrison  Salisbury. 
Staughton  Lynd.  Tom  Hayden.  David 
Schoenbrun.  among  others.  aU  found  them- 
selves popularising  in  the  West  Hanoi's  posi- 
tion on  such  themes  as  the  "absence"  of 
Northern  troop  infiltration  into  the  South, 
the  "Independence"  of  the  NLP  Vletcong. 
and  Northern  Innocence  of  plans  to  "annex 
the  South."  Pham  Van  Dong  in  particular 
developed  a  special  adroitness  in  dealing 
with  American  visitors,  who  almost  always 
heard  remarks  calculated  to  exploit  their 
own  predispositions. 

Yet  even  when  the  full  story  of  Commu- 
nist manipulation  of  American  opinions  is 
known. « we  will  still  need  to  anticipate  the 
likely  effect  of  media-related  pressures 
should  the  United  States  become  militarily 
involved  in  El  Salvador  or  elsewhere.  In 
that  event  we  would  undoubtedly  witness 
over  a  period  of  time  incidents  every  bit  as 
vivid  and  dehumanising  as  those  that  Viet 
Nam  still  evokes  for  almost  aU  of  us.  Chil- 
dren running  from  napalm,  murder  in  the 
street,  villages  burning— the  whole  iconogra- 
phy of  war.  In  a  conflict  where  the  media 
have  access  to  one  side  and  not  to  the  other, 
these  incidents  will  regularly  depict  the  bru- 
tality of  our  allies  and  ourselves  and  rarely 
that  of  our  enemies. 

At  the  same  time,  the  mechanisms  our  so- 
ciety has  evolved  to  achieve  "open  govern- 
ment" will  ensure  that  much  of  our  tactics 
and  strategy  will  be  public  knowledge  and 
open  to  criticism  both  emotional  and  ration- 
al. We  will  know  exactly  the  extent  of  our 
economic  and  military  assistance  to  a  gov- 
ernment many  feel  to  be  unsavoury.  But  the 
truth  about  foreign  supply  and  troop  infla- 
tion to  the  guerrillas  will  remain  conjuc- 
tural.  We  will  have  detailed  reports  on  how 
our  soldiers  feel  about  fighting  and  dying  in 
an  alien  place.  But  we  will  know  little  that 
is  credible  about  the  enemy  except  for  his 
courage  and  perseverance.  The  stupidity, 
negligence,  and  failures  accompanying  our 
involvement  will  be  spotlighted  each  night 
on  television.  But  the  same  kind  of  informa- 
tion about  guerrilla  troubles  will  simply  not 


be  available.  Consequently,  media  mmrtage 
will  seem  to  maximise  our  difficulties  and 
minimise  those  of  the  other  side.  Over  time, 
such  things  will  have  a  corrosive  effect  on 
even  hardened  patriots.  That  at  least  was 
the  experience  in  Viet  Nam.  and  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  anything  different  coming 
out  of  another  overseas  engagement,  in  Sal- 
vador or  elsewhere. 

Reinforcing  the  predictable  bias  of  West- 
em  news  coverage  is  the  predictable  bias  of 
editorial  analysis.  The  function  of  a  free 
press  in  keeping  a  vigilantly  sceptical  eye  on 
government  had  the  long-term  effect  in  Viet 
Nam  of  turning  the  majority  of  American 
commentators  against  the  administration. 
David  Halberstam's  letters  to  his  daughter 
describe  the  changes  even  the  most  initially 
sui>portlve  ol>8ervers  went  through  when 
confronted  with  the  official  hypocrisy  and 
duplicity  that  Inevitably  accompany  war. 
and  especially  a  prolonged  and  confused 
guerrilla  war.  During  the  Viet  Nam  period 
none  of  the  major  television  commentators, 
other  than  Howard  K.  Smith,  maintained 
anything  vaguely  resembling  a  pro-Adminis- 
tration perspective.  For  its  part,  of  course, 
the  Administration  displayed  disappoint- 
ment and  hostility  toward  media  luminaries 
who  failed  to  appreciate  the  government's 
theories  of  geopolitical  confrontation  or 
even  to  maintain,  in  its  opinion,  decent  ob- 
jectivity.* 

But  a  balanced  historical  perspective  is 
not  what  we  should  expect  from  the  media. 
Their  traditions  are  those  of  adversarial 
confrontation  and  'nvestigatlve  reporting,  of 
scoops  and  hot  news,  not  scholarly  objectivi- 
ty. Even  though  they  are  the  conduit 
through  which  current  history  becomes 
known,  they  are  not  historians.  By  and 
large  they  are  not  equipped  for  the  role  and 
they  are  not  comfortable  with  its  demands. 
They  didn't  fulfU  It  weU  In  Viet  Nam.  and 
there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  they  would  be 
more  suited  to  it  in  Latin  America  or  the 
Middle  East. 

All  this  suggests  that  what  we  can  be  sure 
of  in  El  Salvador,  or  any  other  Liberation 
war  that  attracts  serious  American  atten- 
tion, is  a  domestic  anti-War  movement  that 
wUl  trigger  off  at  a  fairly  high  level  and  in- 
tensify as  the  flow  of  news  and  analysis  af- 
fects pubhc  thinking.  Over  time,  the  Impact 
of  contlnous  war-coverage  will  inevitably 
erode  popular  support  for  U.S.  involvement 
and  will  help  generate  a  progressively  more 
militant  resistance.  This  effect  can  almost 
be  taken  as  a  given.  After  Viet  Nam.  politi- 
cal strategists  have  no  choice  but  to  include 
the  media  factor  in  their  equations  and  to 
weight  it  more  and  more  heavily  over  time. 
Another  given  is  the  predilection  of  the 
American  Left  to  embrace  "national  libera- 
tion movements"  of  every  stripe  as  long  as 
there  is  an  element  of  anti-Americanism  In 
them.  Even  the  anti-regime  movements  of 
Pol  Pot  and  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini  at- 
tracted their  share  of  Initial  support.  Viet 
Nam  however,  remains  the  textbook  case.  In 
that  conflict  a  pattern  of  domestic  resist- 
ance developed  around  radicalised  intellec- 
tuals and  other  public  figures  that  can  be 
viewed  as  a  militant  model  for  domestic  re- 
action in  any  future  engagement.  In  terms 
of  the  American  ability  to  commit  troops 
over  an  extended  period,  this  resistance 
must  be  considered  ominous.  Its  obvious 
continued  vitality  brings  into  relief  the 
major   problems   facing   American   foreign 


'  Stanley  Kamow.  "Viet  Nam  Duplicity  Reconsid- 
ered", Encounter,  August  1981. 


•  See  Peter  Braestrup,  The  Big  Story  (Westvlew 
Press,  In  cooperation  with  Freedom  House,  1977). 


policy  today— the  enlightenment  of  public 
opinion  in  the  U.S.  and  especially  the  educa- 
tion of  the  advenartal  culture  that  Viet 
Nam  galvanised  throughout  the  West 

That  education  has  begim  already  with 
the  reassessment  of  Viet  Nam  currently  un- 
derway. As  public  understanding  grows  of 
\7bat  the  North  Vietnamese  and  Southern 
front  objectives  really  were,  how  their  mili- 
tary and  propaganda  organizations  operat- 
ed, and  what  the  post-War  realities  in  Indo- 
Chlna  are.  it  will  become  Increasingly  clear 
that  American  involvement  there  was  sup- 
portable on  both  moral  and  geopolitical 
grounds. 

Viet  Nam.  in  fact,  should  be  regarded  as 
an  object  lesson  for  the  American  Left,  a 
lesson  in  the  manipulative  stategies  of  Com- 
mtmist-led  Liberation  War  movements  and 
the  subversion  of  popular  aspirations  for  in- 
dependence and  economic  and  political 
reform.  The  flow  of  political  prisoners 
within  Viet  Nam  and  the  flow  of  refugees 
out  of  Viet  Nam  included  large  numbers  of 
former  Viet  Cong  freedom-fighters,  socialist 
revolutionaries,  nationalist  Intellectuals, 
and  religious  activists  who  have  learned  in 
their  flesh  the  consequences  of  embracing 
the  Communists  as  allies.  American  progres- 
sives. It  Is  fervently  hoped,  will  never  have 
the  opportunity  to  leam  the  same  lessons  In 
the  same  way.  But  if  the  Viet  Nam  scenario 
Is  not  to  be  repeated,  they  must  be  encour- 
aged to  discard  their  studied  Ignorance  of 
recent  Vietnamese  history. 

The  northern  burial  of  the  Viet  Cong, 
whose  programme  was  espoused  by  many  in 
the  domestic  anti-War  movement,  should  be 
the  subject  of  detailed  public  examination, 
as  should  the  fate  of  the  various  other  anti- 
regime,  anti-American  factions.  The  single- 
minded  Northern  pursuit  of  annexation,  the 
bloody  suppression  of  the  land  redistribu- 
tion under  Ho  Chi  Minh.  the  campaign  to 
smother  religion  and  culture  in  unified  Viet 
Nam.  these  should  all  be  as  well  known  in 
the  US  and  Europe  now  as  the  My  Lai  mas- 
sacre. Thleu's  "tiger  cages",  and  massive 
South  Vietnamese  corruption  were  then. 
This  history  is  alive  and  can  be  told  with 
best  effect,  not  by  the  people  perceived  as 
conservative  ideologues,  but  by  the  dissident 
and  dispossessed  Vietnamese  Leftists  and  In- 
telletuals  who  lived  it,  people  like  Nguyen 
Cong  Hoan  and  Truong  Nhu  Tang,  for 
whose  ideas  the  Left  committed  itself  and 
who  have  the  standing  to  make  themselves 
heard  by  their  erstwhile  supporters. 

It  can  be  said,  of  course  that  current  Viet- 
namese history  merely  re-teaches  the  les- 
sons of  other  Communist  revolutions.  But  in 
certain  ways  Viet  Nam  Is  special.  Viet  Nam 
was  the  crucible  of  the  modem  American 
Left.  It  was  the  Viet  Nam  war  that  also 
radicalised  much  of  the  intelligentsia  In 
Western  Europe  ("Ho-Ho-Ho-Chl-Minh" 
shouted  the  tens  of  thousands  of  APO  and 
SDS  demonstrators  in  the  streets  of  Bonn 
and  Berlin).  The  theme  continues  to  provide 
the  Left  with  its  reference  points.  Almost 
significant  is  that  Viet  Nam  was  one  of  the 
few— with  Castro's  Cuba— contemporary 
forces  in  the  Communist  world  that  stirred 
deep  ideological  sympathy  in  the  West. 
Russia  has  been  bankrupt  as  a  moral  force 
for  decades.  China  is  rightly  perceived  as  a 
nation  more  concerned  with  internal  diffi- 
culties and  security  problems  than  with  its 
role  as  champion  of  International  Commu- 
nism. Insurgent  Viet  Nam,  on  the  other 
hand.  Is  still  lionised  for  its  courage,  its  abil- 
ity to  face  and  overcome  colonialism  and  im- 
perialism, domestic  right-wing  dictators,  and 
American  militarism.  It  is  thus  a  model  for 


present  and  future  East-West  conflicts  in 
Latin  America  and  Africa,  conflicts  which 
can  be  expected  to  draw  a  great  deal  of 
American  and  West  European  support  to 
the  revolutionary  side,  fighting  at  once  for 
homeland  and  radical  social  ideals. 

But  the  fact  is  that  Viet  Nam  U  an  idol 
with  clay  feet,  and  persistent,  thorough  ex- 
posure of  the  monumental  deceit  with 
which  the  war  was  carried  on  and  of  the 
cynical  suppression  of  human  rights  after- 
wards will  work  to  split  domestic  opposition. 
During  the  Viet  Nam  period  the  American 
Left  had  little  concept  of  the  role  it  played 
(along  with  the  NLF  and  socalled  "third 
force"  elements)  in  the  Communist  war 
game,  and  so  allowed  Itself  to  be  manipulat- 
ed in  embarrassing  fashion.  But  as  the  old 
anti-War  leadership  achieves  literacy  about 
"liberation  movement"  strategy,  its  willing- 
ness to  8i>onsor  and  organise  future  opposi- 
tion should  become  less  reflexive.  Joan  Baez 
two  years  ago.  and  Susan  Son  tag  recently 
have  surely  done  more  to  provoke  objectivi- 
ty and  self-awareness  within  the  American 
Left  than  the  most  convincing  conservative 
argimients  ever  could.  Intensified  education 
is  in  order,  not  to  divert  the  Left  from  its 
social  Ideals,  but  to  divorce  it  from  its 
thoughtless  support  of  Communist-led  and/ 
or  Soviet-sponsored  liberation  movements. 
As  trade  used  to  follow  the  flag.  Oulag  fol- 
lows "the  final  contest." 

There  is  a  necessary  complement  to  edu- 
cation, however,  and  that  is  the  creation  of 
a  Western  policy  for  Liberation  War  situa- 
tions that  Is  capable  of  drawing  support 
within  the  United  States.  Unfortunately, 
though,  in  this  area  of  liberation  move- 
ments the  Americans  and  the  Europeans 
have  untU  now  failed  to  furnish  the  Third 
World  with  its  type  of  pro-Western  revolu- 
tion. Tliey  simply  have  not  developed  a  co- 
herent, positive  approach  to  resolving  the 
social  Inequities  that  provide  the  framework 
for  present-day  international  competition. 
Our  failures  in  this  area  have  forced  us  into, 
at  best,  a  defensive  "containment"  posture 
which,  among  other  misfortunes,  has  led  to 
a  history  of  American  support  for  the  status 
quo  defended  by  untx>pular  authoritarians. 
Consequences  have  included  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  old-time  op- 
pression rather  than  change,  reform,  and 
social  amelioration.  We  ourselves  have  fos- 
tered the  impression  that,  in  the  Third 
World  context,  to  be  progressive  or  innova- 
tive means  to  be  pro-Communist. 

This  apparent  truth  has  had  tragic  effects 
on  populations  involved  in  "liberation 
wars."  But  the  more  profound  catastrophe' 
is  that  domestic  American  opinion  has  been 
so  alienated  that  any  scenario  which  in- 
cludes a  prolonged  US  military  commitment 
Is  problematical.  The  chief  effect  of  this  is 
substantially  to  reduce  American  leverage 
and  thus  to  encourage  guerrilla  movements 
in  their  reliance  on  the  violence  of  military 
solutions.  In  Mai  Chi  Tho's  words:  "The  key 
factor  is  how  to  control  people  and  their 
opinions":  and  that  observation  applies 
every  bit  as  much  to  sophisticated  Western 
opinion  as  It  does  to  the  "hearts  and  minds" 
of  Vietnamese  and  Salvadoran  farmers. 

Given  the  opportunity,  the  American  and 
Eluropean  Left  could  find  its  natural  home 
backing  non-Communist  factions  in  Nicara- 
gua. El  Salvador  and  elsewhere.  But  for  this 
to  happen,  and  for  the  consequent  neutrali- 
sation of  the  general  "anti-war"  movement 
to  materialise,  the  West  must  leam  from 
the  Communist  strategy  of  gathering  all  the 
support  available  in  order  to  confront  the 
common  enemy.  That  means  a  policy,  un- 


dertaken within  the  context  of  regional  alli- 
ances, of  pressing  conspicuously  for  reform 
in  countries  not  yet  embroiled,  working  to 
achieve  coalitions  rather  than  polarisation 
where  there  is  already  substantial  guerrilla 
activity,  and  actively  supporting  Indigenous 
non-Communist  "people's  movements"  in 
areas  where  they  enjoy  significant  popular  ' 
support  (in  Afghanistan,  for  example,  in 
Indo-China  and  now  in  the  Lebanon).  Ap- 
propriate support  along  with  regional  allies 
of  such  movements  would  have  several  posi- 
tive effects.  It  would  throw  doubt  on  the 
commonly-held  belief  that  Communist  revo- 
lutions are  irreversible.  It  would  further 
drain  Soviet  resources,  already  badly  ex- 
tended. And  it  would  spur  development  of  a 
comprehensive  Western  "Third  World  strat- 
egy" different  from  the  defeatist  alterna- 
tives of  reaction  or  isolation.  The  develop- 
ment of  such  a  strategy,  together  with  con- 
tinuing public  education  about  Viet  Nam 
and  its  ^termath.  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
restoring  viability  to  Western  objectives  in  - 
the  developing  nations. 

[nv>m  Newsweek.  May  3. 1983] 

Vhtram's  Postwar  Hkll 

(By  Oinetta  Sagan) 

April  30.  1982,  marks  the  seventh  anniver- 
sary of  the  end  of  American  Involvement  in 
that  prolonged,  nightmarish  event,  the  war 
in  Vietnam.  Few  events  in  the  twentieth 
century  have  so  shaken  and  divided  the 
American  people.  As  a  dark  shadow  of  the 
past,  it  lingers  in  the  conscience  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  media  and  the  public.  As  a 
"lesson,"  it  colors  our  lives,  our  perception 
of  ourselves,  and  it  is  affecting  our  decision- 
making process  in  international  affairs. 

Americans  and  Vietnamese  are  no  longer 
dying  amid  the  temples  of  Hu£  or  in  the 
Jungle  of  the  Mekong  Delta.  But  tens  of 
thousands  of  Vietnamese  from  all  profes- 
sions and  religious  persuasions  are  languish- 
ing in  a  vast  nationwide  network  of  prisons 
and  "re-education"  camps. 

Human  rights  in  Vietnam  is  not  a  new 
concern  to  me.  During  the  years  before  1975 
I  met  with  representatives  of  the  National 
Liberation  Front  who  told  me  of  their  great 
concern  for  human  rights  in  South  Viet- ' 
nam.  Where  are  these  leaders  today,  and 
where  are  my  colleagues  in  the  peace  move- 
ment who  had  so  strongly  protested  politi- 
cal repression  by  the  Thleu  regime?  While 
some  have  continued  to  speak  out  against 
violence  and  repression  in  Vietnam,  many 
have  remained  silent.  Others  have  even  de- 
fended repression  in  Vietnam  as  a  "humane 
alternative"  to  the  blood  bath  that  was  pre- 
dicted by  the  CIA. 

Takeover  But  few  in  the  peace  movement 
believed  that  such  a  blood  bath  would  occur 
with  a  communist  takeover  in  South  Viet- 
nam, and  many  believed  in  the  strong  verbal 
commitment  made  by  the  NLF  leaders  to 
human  rights  in  South  Vietnam.  From  the 
time  it  was  founded  in  1960,  the  NLF  pre- 
sented itself  as  if  its  members  were  genuine 
civil  libertarians  arguing  for  the  right  of  dis- 
sent, along  with  other  democratic  freedoms, 
for  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

In  1973  the  Paris  Peace  Agreement  was 
signed,  establishing  a  framework  for  the 
eventual  reunification  of  Vietnam,  based  on 
national  reconciliation.  Article  11  of  this 
treaty  ensured  the  South  Vietnamese  such 
rights  as  freedom  of  speech,  press,  move- 
ment and  organization  and  freedom  from  re- 
prisal for  collaborating  with  one  side  or  the 
other  during  the  war.  Article  11  was  widely 
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prmlaed  by  leaden  of  the  NLF  and  North 
Vletnmm— until  April  30, 1975. 

Immediately  upon  t&Ung  control  of  the 
South  at  that  time,  the  new  regime  proceed- 
ed to  tear  up  Article  11  by  banning  all  non- 
communist  political  parties  and  organiza- 
tions, pladns  severe  restrictions  on  religious 
groups,  launching  a  campaign  to  destroy  the 
"neocolonlallst"  culture  of  the  South  and 
throwing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Viet- 
namese into  re-education  camps.  Political 
prisoners  in  Vietnam  fall  into  two  basic  cat- 
egories: (1)  former  government  officials. 
leaders  of  political  parties  and  army  officers 
arrested  in  Jime  1975  for  having  occupied 
positions  of  authority  under  the  previous 
regime,  and  (3)  writer,  religious  leaders,  in- 
tellectuals and  other  dissidents  who  have 
been  arrested  in  subsequent  years.  Both  cat- 
egories of  imprisonment  directly  violate  Ar- 
ticle 11. 

No  one  knows  how  many  political  prison- 
ers there  are  in  Vietnam  today,  but  esti- 
mates suggest  there  are  more  than  100.000. 
Most  of  them  are  detained  In  re-education 
camps,  which  are  so  labeled  because  the  in- 
mates are  subjected  to  mandatory  "confes- 
sions," political  indoctrination  and  forced 
labor.  The  length  of  their  detention  de- 
pends on  the  degree  to  which  they  reform. 
During  the  last  three  years  friends  and  I 
have  interviewed  several  hundred  former 
prisoners,  read  newspaper  articles  on  the 
camps  as  well  as  various  reports  of  Amnesty 
International,  and  have  studied  official 
statements  from  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment and  its  press  on  the  re-education 
camps.  The  picture  that  emerges  is  one  of 
severe  hardship,  where  prisoners  are  kept 
on  a  starvation  diet,  overworked  and  harsh- 
ly punished  for  minor  infractions  of  camp 
rules.  We  know  of  cases  where  prisoners 
have  been  beaten  to  death,  confined  to  dark 
cells  or  in  ditches  dug  around  the  perim- 
eters of  the  camps  and  executed  for  at- 
tempted escape.  A  common  form  of  punish- 
ment  is  confinement  to  the  CONNEX 
boxes— airfreight  containers  that  were  left 
behind  by  the  United  SUtes  in  1975.  The 
boxes  vary  in  size;  some  are  made  of  wood 
and  others  of  metal.  In  a  CONNEX  box  4 
feet  high  and  4  feet  wide,  for  example,  sev- 
eral prisoners  would  be  confined  with  their 
feet  shackled,  and  allowed  only  one  bowl  of 
rice  and  water  a  day.  "It  reminded  me  of  the 
pictures  I  saw  of  Nazi  camp  inmates  after 
World  War  II,"  said  a  physician  we  inter- 
viewed who  witnessed  the  release  of  four 
prisoners  who  had  been  confined  to  a 
tX)NNEX  box  for  one  month.  None  of  them 
survived.  Prisoners  condemned  to  such  pun- 
ishment have  often  committed  suicide. 

Rights:  Today  there  is  no  talk  in  Vietnam 
about  human  rights— only  about  the  'dicta- 
torship of  the  proletariat"  and  the  need  to 
suppress  dissidents.  Today  Vietnamese  au- 
thorities make  a  false  distinction  between 
political  and  civil  rights  on  the  one  hand 
and  economic  and  social  rights  on  the 
other— as  if  a  government  which  denies  its 
people  the  right  of  dissent  is  therefore  more 
likely  to  give  them  more  food  or  a  better 
education. 

Some  well-meaning  "friends"  have  told  me 
that  it  is  moral  arrogance  to  criticize  the 
Hanoi  government  in  view  of  the  suffering 
caused  to  the  Vietnamese  people  by  Ameri- 
can military  intervention.  I  disagree.  When 
we  are  faced  with  the  knowledge  that  inno- 
cent human  beings  are  being  destroyed  in 
order  to  radically  change  a  society,  it  would 
be  immoral  to  remain  silent. 

For  me.  personally,  to  remain  silent  would 
mean  betraying  all  of  my  co-workers  in  the 


resistance  movement  of  World  War  II  who 
perished  in  the  torture  rooms  of  the  SS  and 
the  Gestapo  or  in  the  death  camp  of  Mauth- 
ausen. It  was  their  sacrifice  which,  together 
with  the  deaths  of  millions  of  Jews,  Chris- 
tians of  all  denominations  and  various  mi- 
nority groups,  made  possible  the  unanimous 
adoption  of  the  United  Nations  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  on  Dec.  10, 
1948. 

People  all  over  the  world  who  campaigned 
for  peace  and  human  rights  in  Vietnam 
should  look  at  Vietnam  again— and  consider 
that  their  task  Is  not  yet  over. 

(Sagan  is  a  longtime  volunteer  worker  in 
the  field  of  human  rights.)* 


ARMENIAN  MARTYRS  DAY, 
APRIL  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
Join  Senators  Levin  and  Ribgle  in  ob- 
serving this  68th  anniversary  of  Arme- 
nian Martyrs  Day.  The  20th  century, 
expected  by  many  to  be  a  century  of 
enlightenment  and  progress  for  hu- 
manity, was  marked  by  two  horrible 
events  during  its  second  decade.  The 
First  World  War  drew  the  major  na- 
tions of  Europe  into  barbaric  conflict. 
The  second  event  was  a  creature  of 
the  first.  Turkey,  embroiled  in  the  war 
on  the  side  of  the  central  powers, 
became  suspicious  of  the  loyalty  of  its 
Armenian  minority.  This  minority,  dif- 
ferent both  in  ethnic  background  and 
in  religion,  had  been  attacked  at  least 
twice  in  the  preceding  half  century. 
The  first  occurrence  was  the  burning 
and  looting  of  the  Armenian  quarter 
of  the  capital,  Constantinople,  in 
1876-77.  Nearly  20  years  later,  during 
the  period  1894-96.  a  massacre  of 
nearly  200,000  Armenians  took  place. 
These  terrible  events  were  only  a 
feeble  foreruimer  of  the  action  to  be 
taken  by  the  Turkish  Government 
commencing  in  1915. 

A  confidential  telegram  from  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  Henry  Morgenthau  in 
Constantinople,  dated  July  16,  1915, 
stated: 

Deporation  of  and  excesses  against  peace- 
ful Armenians  is  increasing  and  from  har- 
rowing reports  of  eye  witnesses  it  appears 
that  a  campaign  of  race  extermination  is  in 
progress  under  a  pretext  of  reprisal  against 
rebellion. 

During  most  of  that  year,  the  New 
York  Times  carried  stories  of  murder, 
rape,  beatings,  and  forced  deportation 
of  the  Armenian  population.  Forced 
out  of  their  homes  without  food  or 
adequate  clothing,  those  who  were  not 
killed  outright  were  sent  on  a  death 
march  into  the  deserts  of  Syria.  More 
than  1  million  perished  of  starvation, 
abuse  and  exhaustion.  Despite  the  dip- 
lomatic protests  of  many  nations,  the 
genocidal  actions  of  the  Government 
continued.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war 
there  were  approximately  2Vi  million 
Armenians  living  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  By  the  time  the  slaughter 
ceased,  there  were  left  only  about 
100.000  declared  Armenians.  Over  IVt 
million  had  perished  and  another  IV^ 


million  had  been  exiled  from  their 
homeland. 

When  Hitler  was  discussing  the  final 
solution  for  the  Jewish  people,  one  of 
his  staff  was  reported  to  have  raised 
the  question  of  the  effect  of  world 
opinion.  Hitler,  referring  to  the  Arme- 
nian massacre,  is  reported  to  have 
asked.  "Who  remembers  the  Armeni- 
ans?" The  sad  and  unstated  answer 
was  that  no  one  remembered  the  Ar- 
menians, or  if  they  did  they  also  re- 
membered that  no  one  had  been  able 
to  accomplish  any  meaningful  action 
to  stop  that  horrible,  deliberate  action 
by  a  soverign  government  against  part 
of  its  people.  Hitler  went  on  to  deal 
with  the  Jews  of  Germany,  and  later 
the  Jews  of  each  conquered  nation.  In 
that  same  fashion. 

The  1915  telegram  from  the  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, describing  the  situation  con- 
tained the  following: 

I  believe  nothing  short  of  actual  force 
which  obviously  the  United  States  is  not  in 
a  position  to  exert  would  adequately  meet 
the  situation. 

He  was  an  astute  observer.  Over  20 
years  later  It  was  to  take  actual  force 
to  end  the  existence  and  the  excesses 
of  the  Nazi  state. 

Since  World  War  II  we  have  seen  at 
least  one  other  clear  example  of  geno- 
cide, this  time  conducted  by  the  forces 
of  Pol  Pot  in  Kampuchea. 

A  song  of  the  sixties  carried  the 
haimting  refrain.  "When  will  we  ever 
learn?"  I  wonder  if  we  ever  will  learn? 
However,  we  cannot  learn  unless  we 
are  williiig  to  remember  the  horrors  of 
the  past.  For  that  reason  it  is  well  that 
we  do  take  notice  of  events  such  as 
this.* 
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SAKHAROVS  OPEN  LETTER 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
an  article  of  faith  among  many  advo- 
cates of  the  nuclear  freeze  is  that 
what  they  refer  to  as  the  arms  race  is 
the  product  of  a  mutual  misunder- 
standing between  the  leaders  of  the 
United  States  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  for  which  both  sides  are 
roughly  equally  to  blame.  The  Soviet 
leaders,  so  this  theory  goes,  are  as 
eager  for  peace  and  sums  reduction  as 
we  are,  and  will  respond  favorably  if 
only  we  attempt  to  understand  them 
better,  and  to  take  yet  another  "first 
step"  toward  an  accommodation. 

It  is  a  testimony  of  sorts  to  the  tri- 
umph of  hope  over  experience  that 
there  are  so  many  who  have  such  a 
"Pollyanna  meets  Dr.  Pangloss" 
notion  of  the  character  of  the  Soviet 
regime,  despite  the  mute  testimony  of 
a  mound  of  corpses  nearly  10  times 
larger  than  the  number  of  victims  of 
the  Nazi  terror. 

One  place  where  this  attitude  is 
most  fervently  on  display  is  the 
annual    Pugwash    Conference    where 


scientists  from  around  the  world 
gather  to  discuss  world  peace,  disarma- 
ment, and  international  human  rights. 
The  conference  takes  its  name  from 
the  town  in  Canada  where  the  first 
such  conference  was  held  in  1957. 

One  of  the  great  men  of  our  time. 
Nobel  Laureate  Andrei  Sakharov.  had 
a  special  message  for  the  Western  par- 
ticipants in  last  year's  Pugwash  Con- 
ference. Written  from  his  place  of 
exile  in  Gorkiy.  and  smuggled  to  the 
West,  the  Sakharov  letter,  dated  May 
7,  1982.  has  an  important  message  for 
all  of  us  about  how  to  preserve  peace 
and  advance  the  cause  of  human 
rights. 

Few  men  know  better  the  terrors 
that  a  nuclear  war  would  bring  than 
Andrei  Sakharov.  the  father  of  the 
Soviet  hydrogen  bomb.  Few  men  have 
been  more  dedicated,  more  outspoken, 
or  have  suffered  more  for  the  cause  of 
peace  than  Andrei  Sakharov,  who  lives 
now  in  exile,  cut  off  from  friends, 
books,  newspapers,  and  contact  with 
the  West;  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
to  work,  harassed  constantly  by  the 
KGB.  His  is  a  message  from  the  heart, 
prepared  and  sent  to  the  West  at  great 
effort,  with  considerable  risk  to  Andrei 
Sakharov  and  his  family.  We  should 
pay  it  careful  heed.  I  ask  that  Andrei 
Sakharov's  open  letter  to  the  partici- 
pants of  the  Pugwash  Conference  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 
Ah  Opkn  Lettkr  From  Amdrki  Sakharov  to 

THX  PARTICIPAirrs  or  TBI  Pdgwash  Com- 

PBtlHCK 

I  address  myself  to  the  Pugwash  Confer- 
ence for  the  second  time— last  time  was  in 
1975.  Scientists,  the  international  contacts 
between  scientists  in  the  entire  worid,  can 
do  much  towards  world  peace,  for  interna- 
tional confidence  and  security,  for  disarma- 
ment, for  progress  and  the  defense  of 
human  rights.  I  have  presented  my  views  on 
these  subjects  more  than  once  in  the  past.  I 
would  like,  at  this  time,  to  formulate  a  few 
points  which  I  consider  especially  impor- 
tant. 

Consideration  of  problems  of  peace  and 
security  must  be  conducted  from  positions 
of  maxlmtmi  objectivity,  without  prejudice, 
with  equEU  standards  for  both  of  the  oppos- 
ing camps,  taking  into  account  their  respec- 
tive peculiarities,  the  measure  of  the  open- 
ness of  their  societies,  the  various  levels  of 
democracy,  the  variation  of  their  political- 
strategic  theories  and  practices.  Many  West- 
em  public  figures,  as  well  as  groups  and  or- 
ganizations that  speak  out  on  the  questions 
of  peace  and  disarmament  do.  unfortunate- 
ly, for  many  reasons  (insufficient  luiowl- 
edge,  naivete,  politically  fashionable  trends, 
primacy  of  internal  reasons  that  seem  to 
outweigh  political  or  economic  consider- 
ations) take  on  a  position  that  is  quite  dif- 
ferent—a one-sided,  prejudiced  attitude  that 
is  fruitless  and  even  dangerous.  This  does, 
to  some  extent,  apply  to  the  Pugwash  move- 
ment as  well.  Ehirlng  the  workings  of  the 
Pugwash  conferences  the  representatives  of 
the  USSR  exhibit  a  negative,  characteristic 
peculiarity.  On  all  acute  questions  they  usu- 
ally act  as  disciplined  servants  of  a  mono- 
lithic, giant  bureaucratic  machine.  This  ob- 
viously diminishes  the  meaningfullness  of 


such  contacts  for  the  solution  of  difficult 
problems,  especially  if  these  attitudes  are 
insufficiently  recognized. 

About  10-13  years  ago.  when  the  so-called 
"detente"  was  formulated,  the  world  en- 
joyed a  strategic  equality  between  the  West 
and  the  Soviet  camp.  (Even  though  the 
West  was  inferior  to  the  USSR  and  its  allies 
in  the  realm  of  "conventional"  weapons). 
We  could  hope,  at  any  time,  that  favorable 
conditions  had  been  created  for  disarma- 
ment, for  international  trade,  for  the  peace- 
ful solution  of  conflicts  and  mutual  efforts 
in  the  solution  of  international  problems, 
for  the  more  rapid  development  of  underde- 
veloped countries,  for  the  end  of  the  danger- 
ous closed  societies  in  the  socialist  camp, 
and  the  end  of  the  human  rights  violations. 
Unfortunately,  the  fears  of  those  who  felt 
that  the  Soviet  Union  was  going  to  utilize 
detente  to  tip  the  arms  balance  in  its  own 
favor  were  Justified. 

A  substantial  increase  of  the  Soviet  army, 
navy,  air  force  and  missile  forces  has  taken 
place.  whUe  the  West  (especially  Europe) 
have  been  obviously  weakened  during  the 
last  decade.  The  SS-20  missiles  have 
changed  the  strategic  balance  in  Europe, 
even  though  the  participants  of  pacifist 
demonstrations  have  not  noticed  this.  After 
the  Paris  agreements,  the  armed  forces  of 
North  Vietnam  attacked  the  South,  and  this 
was  followed  by  the  genocide  of  adherents 
of  Pol-Pot  in  Cambodia.  In  spite  of  the  very 
important  Camp  David  accords,  the  situa- 
tion in  Middle  East  continues  to  be  very 
complicated  and  tragic  for  both  sides.  The 
Soviet  zone  of  influence  continues  growing 
in  the  whole  world— in  Africa,  in  Latin 
America,  in  Asia.  This  climaxed  with  the 
intervention  into  Afghanistan  which  has  re- 
sulted in  a  standoff  and  a  cruel  war.  The  at- 
tempt at  a  pluralist  development  in  Poland 
resulted  in  martial  law. 

Soviet  society  remains  closed.  Most  impor- 
tant decisions  are  reached  In  an  anti-demo- 
cratic fashion.  Freedom  to  exchange  infor- 
mation, freedom  to  hold  individual  beliefs 
and  convictions,  freedom  to  choose  ones 
country  of  residence— all  are  suppressed. 
There  is  no  possibility  for  the  effective  con- 
trol of  the  adherence  by  the  USSR  to  the 
undertakings  and  treaties  it  signed.  Persecu- 
tion of  those  who  deviate  in  their  thinking 
are  on  the  increase. 

All  of  the  above  does  not  mean  that  the 
principle  of  peaceful,  compromising  resolu- 
tions of  connects  is  at  fault — on  the  con- 
trary, this  principle  remains  as  the  only  al- 
ternative to  total  destruction.  The  problems 
of  peace,  of  disarmament,  of  international 
security  must  have  an  absolute  priority  over 
most  other  problems,  regardless  of  their  im- 
portance. Negotiations  for  disarment  must 
continue  to  be  conducted  steadily  and  con- 
stantly, in  spite  of  difficulties  that  are  en- 
countered. There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
these  principles  must  be  supplemented  by  a 
number  of  additional  elements.  I  feel  that 
what  is  needed  is  the  dissemination  of  truth 
about  th^  true  situation  in  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  points  I  mentioned  here,  as  well 
as  practical  policy  based  on  these  realities. 

The  reestablishment  of  parity  in  the 
realm  of  conventional  weapons  is  a  must. 
Both  sides  must  be  secure  in  their  invulner- 
ability without  recourse  to  the  nuclear 
weapons  that  threaten  civilization  and  all 
humanity.  At  present,  after  the  exclusion  of 
nuclear  weapons  from  the  arsenal  of  the 
West.  Western  forces,  according  to  widely 
held  beliefs,  could  not  resist  the  forces  of 
the  USSR  and  its  allied.  Thus,  parity  in  the 
area  of  conventional  weapons  is  a  prerequi- 


site for  the  possibility  of  a  mutual  and  total 
rejection  of  nuclear  weapons  and  other  tools 
of  mass  destruction.  This  rejection  is  an  his- 
torical and  urgent  necessity,  but  any  move- 
ment in  this  direction  must  be  careful  and 
gradual. 

We  need  essential  measures  to  stop  the 
ever  widening  Soviet  sphere  of  influence, 
otherwise  the  entire  world  balance  wUl  be 
destroyed.  Measures  are  needed,  with  the 
mandatory  participation  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  overcome  the  backwardness  of  de- 
veloping nations.  Our  world  that  has 
become  an  integral  unit  in  our  times,  cannot 
continue  existing  in  the  presence  of  such 
uneven  development.  Tlie  Soviet  Union  and 
the  socialist  countries  have  until  now  avoid- 
ed Joining  the  common  effort  of  economic 
aid  to  developing  countries:  they  preferred 
to  achieve  political  gains  through  military, 
and  in  a  certain  extent,  economic  help  to 
those  countries  that  found  themselves  in 
the  Soviet  sphere  of  influence. 

International  efforts,  efforts  by  all  men  of 
good  will,  to  overcome  the  closed  society  of 
the  USSR  and  other  socialist  countries  are 
essential  in  the  protection  of  Human 
Rights.  This  conforms  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Helsinki  Accords  and  to  other  international 
treaties  and  agreements  entered  Into  by  the 
USSR.  Soviet  propaganda  constantly  de- 
clares that  that  international  concern  over 
human  rights  in  the  USSR  is  interference  in 
Soviet  internal  affairs,  but  this  is  sheer  hy- 
pocrisy. 

Detente  during  which  one  of  the  partici- 
pants is  hiding  his  face  behind  a  mask  is 
very  dangerous.  I  spoke  on  this  point  back 
in  1973. 

I  address  myself  to  the  participants  of  the 
Pugwash  Conference  with  a  request  for  the 
consideration  of  this  letter  and  of  the 
thoughts  and  ideas  expressed  in  it.  I  appeal 
as  well  to  all  men  of  good  will.  I  am  also 
taking  this  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the 
participants  In  this  important  International 
meeting  to  have  them  Intercede  on  behalf  of 
prisoners  of  conscience.  Among  them  are  or- 
nithologist Mart  Niklus.  philologists  Vasil 
Stus  and  Viktoras  Piatukus.  Jiuists  Ivan 
Kandyba  and  Levko  Lukianeko,  teacher . 
Oleksa  Tikhil,  writer  Anatoly  Marchenko, 
Balis  GayauslUks  sentenced  to  10  years  of 
Imprisonment  and  5  years  of  exUe:  comput- 
er scientists  Anatoloy  Shcharansky  sen- 
tenced to  13  years  in  prison,  a  member  of 
Armenian  Academy  of  Science  Yuri  Orlov, 
the  reverend  Gleb  Takunln,  psychiatrist 
Anatoly  Koriagin.  pharmacist  Viktor  Neid- 
pelov,  the  Kovalev  famUy.  husband  and  wife 
Rudenko  and  Matusevlch,  the  brothers  Po- 
drabinek.  the  repeatedly  sentenced  musi- 
cologist Merab  Koetava,  and  many  others. 
The  defense  of  our  colleagues  and  all  those 
who  have  been  sentenced  for  their  beliefs 
has  a  direct  connection  to  the  idea  of  free- 
dom of  information  exchange,  to  interna- 
tional trust,  and  international  cooperation. 

Gorky,  May  7,  1982,  Andrei  Sakharov, 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  laureate.* 


ARMENIAN  MARTYRS  DAY 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
year.  1983.  marks  the  68th  anniversary 
of  the  brutal  atrocities  to  which  the 
Armenian  people  were  subjected  in 
1915.  The  tragic  massacres  of  innocent 
Armenians  which  took  place  in  the 
years  before  and  during  World  War  I 
are  a  matter  of  imchallengeable  his-, 
toric  record,  despite  the  Department 
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of  Bute's  reluctance  to  recognize 
these  iinspeakable  mass  murders  as 
genocide.  AU  who  respect  the  dignity 
of  human  Ufe  must  condemn  these 
killings  and  similar  abuses  without 
equivocation. 

We  must  never  forget  these  sad 
events,  and  it  is  fitting  that  they  be 
commemorated  as  members  of  the  Ar- 
menian community  are  doing  this 
week  across  this  Nation.  The  highest 
duty  of  leaders  around  the  world  is  to 
insure  that  such  atrocities  never  occur 
agaln  and  that  we  are  liberated  from 
the  long  cycle  of  violence  to  which 
they  gave  birth.  Each  year's  observ- 
ance of  Armenian  Martyrs  Day  repre- 
sents an  important  reminder  of  this 
continuing  moral  responsibility.* 


INTEREST  WITHHOLDING 
Itx.  RAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  the  Senate  rejected  an  at- 
tempt to  completely  repeal  the  10-per- 
cent withholding  reqlrement,  and  then 
accepted  a  compromise  that  would 
delay  the  imposition  of  the  withhold- 
ing requirement  until  1987.  This  ends, 
at  least  temporarily,  a  debate  that  has 
bedeviled  the  Senate  over  the  past  3 
months.  I  would  like  to  briefly  address 
some  of  the  prinAry  issues  suidressed 
during  that  debate,  and  also  explain 
why,  last  Thursday,  I  voted  first  to 
rep«Bd  withholding  and  then,  reluc- 
tantly, to  accept  the  compromise. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  WITHROLDINC 

The  issue,  of  course,  is  not  new. 
Many  different  Presidential  adminis- 
trations have  pointed  out  that  the  tax 
compliance  rate  is  higher  for  wages— 
about  99  percent— than  for  interest 
and  dividends— about  89  percent  and 
85  percent,  respectively— and  have  pro- 
posed increasing  the  compliance  rate 
for  interest  and  dividends  by  imposing 
a  withholding  requirement.  For  many 
years.  Congress  rejected  such  propos- 
als. For  example,  in  1980,  the  Carter 
administration  proposed  requiring  fi- 
nancial institutions  to  withhold  15 
percent  of  most  interest  and  dividend 
payments.  The  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee responded  by  favorably  report- 
ing Senate  Resolution  92.  which  pro- 
vided that  "it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  enactment  of  a  with- 
holding tax  on  interest  and  dividend 
payments  would  be  detrimental  to  the 
economic  well  being  of  the  United 
States." 

But  in  1982.  things  changed.  Escalat- 
ing deficits  compelled  Congress  to  in- 
crease revenue.  And  the  recession  com- 
pelled Congress  to  attempt  to  do  so 
without  incrcAsing  general  tax  rates. 
So  Congress  considered  a  wide  variety 
of  proposals  to  increase  the  rate  of 
compliance  with  existing  general  tax 
rates.  One  of  these  proposals  was  a  re- 
vived interest  and  dividend  withhold- 
ing reqxiirement. 

A  number  of  the  proposals,  including 
withholding,   were  combined  in  the 


Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982.  When  this  bill  was  consid- 
ered on  the  Senate  floor.  Senator 
Kastkh  introduced  an  amendment, 
which  I  supported,  that  would  have 
deleted  the  withholding  requirement. 
By  a  close  vote  of  50  to  47,  the  amend- 
ment was  defeated.  After  that,  the 
entire  bill  was  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
and.  eventually  enacted  into  law. 
THK  wtthholdihg  provisions 
The  withholding  provisions  are 
scheduled  to  take  effect  on  June  30. 
1983.  They  generally  require  financial 
institutions  to  withhold  a  10  percent 
estimated  tax  from  interest,  dividends, 
and  certain  other  payments.  Exemp- 
tions exist  for  low-income  taxpayers, 
elderly  taxpayers,  and  others.  Treas- 
ury Department  regulations  issued  to 
implement  the  withholding  provisions 
further  provide  that  financial  institu- 
tions may  defer  certain  types  of  with- 
holding untU  the  end  of  the  year,  that 
financial  institutions  may  float  with- 
held funds  and  thereby  recover  some 
of  their  administrative  costs,  and  that 
withholding  may  be  delayed  for  finan- 
cial institutions  for  which  withholding 
creates  imdue  hardship. 

THK  CDRRElfT  WrTHROLDIHC  DKBATR 

After  these  complicated  provisions 
were  promulgated  and  publicized,  the 
public  debate  intensified.  For  example, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  Montan- 
ans  have  called  me  and  written  me  to 
decry  the  withholding  requirement 
and  demand  its  repeal.  These  calls  and 
letters  have  confirmed  what  I  thought 
before— withholding  is  a  bad  idea. 

Withholding  was  adopted  precipita- 
tely. The  vast  majority  of  taxpayers 
who  receive  interest  and  dividend  pay- 
ments already  pay  taxes  on  those  pay- 
ments. To  catch  the  relatively  few 
cheats  who  do  not.  the  IRS  first 
should  attempt  to  put  its  own  house  in 
order  by  improving  smd  expanding  the 
matching  of  tax  returns  with  the  1099 
forms  financial  institutions  use  to 
report  the  interest  they  pay.  Congress 
should  not  avoid  this  task  by  imposing 
a  withholding  requirement  that  shifts 
administrative  costs  from  the  Federal 
Government  to  taxpayers  and  shifts 
Investment  resources  from  taxpayers 
to  the  Federal  Government;  that 
would  be  a  good  deal  for  the  Federal 
Government,  but  a  bad  one  for  tax- 
payers. 

To  emphasize  this  point,  I  would  like 
to  respond  briefly  to  some  of  the  in- 
correct charges  that  have  been  made 
against  those  who  have  supported  the 
movement  to  repeal  withholding. 

The  first  charge  is  that  Senators 
who  wish  to  repeal  withholding  have 
succimibed  to  political  pressure  and  re- 
versed their  previous  positions.  This 
charge  is  contradicted  by  the  plain 
facts.  In  the  past.  Congress  repeatedly 
rejected  withholding  proposals.  In 
1982.  when  Congress  finally  enacted 
withholding,  it  did  so  by  a  very  slender 
margin:  the  Finance  Committee  ap- 


proved withholding  by  a  narrow  11  to 
9  vote;  the  full  Senate  approved  with- 
holding by  a  narrow  50  to  47  vote;  and 
the  House  never  even  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  separately  vote  on  withholding. 
Thus,  the  1982  vote  probably  was  ab- 
errational, and  the  current  movement 
to  repeal  withholding  is  consistent 
with  Congress  longstanding  view. 

The  second  charge  is  that  Senators 
who  wish  to  repeal  withholding  favor 
banks  over  people.  This  charge  simply 
is  imtrue.  For  example,  in  my  own 
case,  I  am  very  concerned  that  large 
banks  and  other  large  financial  insti- 
tutions benefit  from  unduly  low  effec- 
tive tax  rates.  If  the  issue  before  us 
were  whether  banks  should  pay  their 
fair  tax  share.  I  would  agree  that  they 
should.  And  I  welcome  the  chance  to 
consider  such  issues.  But  I  will  do  so 
only  on  the  merits,  not  as  a  way  of  re- 
taliating against  financial  institutions. 

Moreover,  the  withholding  issue 
turns  mainly  not  on  how  we  treat 
banks,  but  on  how  we  treat  ordinary 
taxpayers.  Under  withholding,  ordi- 
nary taxpayers  suddenly  will  lose  the 
use  of  10  percent  of  their  interest  and 
dividend  payments  and  incur  adminis- 
trative burdens.  Taxpayers  correctly 
sense  that  this  is  an  unwarranted  im- 
position: that  is  why  withholding  has 
made  them  so  angry. 

This  brings  me  to  the  third  charge: 
that  withholding  is  a  manifestly  sotmd 
public  policy.  This  charge  confuses 
soundness  with  expedience.  Withhold- 
ing certainly  is  expedient,  because  it 
would  appear  to  increase  F^eral  reve- 
nue. 

But  that  does  ndt  make  withholding 
sound.  It  is  unclear  whether,  after  all 
is  said  and  done,  withholding  actually 
would  raise  much  revenue.  And  even  if 
it  did,  it  is  imclear  whether  the  in- 
crease in  revenue  would  be  worth  the 
increased  paperwork,  the  increased  in- 
trusion into  people's  lives,  and  the  cre- 
ation of  a  disincentive  to  savings  at  a 
time  when  we  need  to  encourage  sav- 
ings to  promote  economic  recovery. 

THURSDAY'S  COICPROMISE 

Last  Thursday,  as  the  Senate  pre- 
pared to  consider  Senator  Kasten's 
legislation  to  repeal  withholding.  Sen- 
ators Dole  and  Kasten  divlsed  a  com- 
promise. The  compromise  would  delay 
withholding  imtil  1987.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  IRS  would  be  given  new  ad- 
ministrative tools  designed  to  increase 
the  compliance  rate  without  withhold- 
ing. The  General  Accounting  Office 
would  study  the  results;  If  Congress  re- 
viewed the  study  and  decided  that  the 
compliance  rate  remained  too  low. 
withholding  would  go  into  effect. 

This  compromise  certainly  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  However.  I 
was.  and  remain,  concerned  that  the 
compromise  may  turn  out  to  be  less 
than  it  appears  to  be.  The  main  source 
of  this  concern  is  my  fear  that  the 
compromise  will  not  take.  The  Presi- 


dent has  not  accepted  the  compromise 
and  some  of  the  former  supporters  of 
withholding  have  not  pledged  to  sup- 
pOTt  the  compromise  beyond  Thurs- 
day's vote.  Therefore,  it  is  possible 
that  the  compromise  may  Just  divert 
public  attention  and  help  stall  the  leg- 
islative process  until  after  withholding 
goes  into  effect. 

Given  this  possibility.  I  thought  it 
was  unwise  and  premature  to  compro- 
mise before  trying,  first,  to  completely 
repeal  withholding.  Senator  Loho,  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
apparently  felt  the  same  way;  he  in- 
troduced an  amendment  that  would 
have  completely  repealed  the  with- 
holding requirement.  I  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  supported  Senator 
Long's  amendment;  unfortimately,  it 
was  tabled  by  a  vote  of  55  to  40. 

After  that,  the  only  reasonable  alter- 
native was  the  compromise.  So  I  voted 
for  it.  It  is  a  second-best  solution,  but 
surely  better  than  no  solution  at  all. 

COIfCLUSIOIf 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  underlying 
the  withholding  debate  is  not  whether 
we  should  catch  tax  cheats.  Of  course 
we  should. 

The  issue,  instead,  is  whether  with- 
holding is  a  fair  and  efficient  way  to 
do  so.  Having  heard  all  the  argimients 
and  read  all  the  reports,  I  remain  im- 
persuaded.  The  case  for  withholding 
has  not  been  proven.  Until  it  is,  we 
should  not  put  withholding  into 
effect. 

That  is  why  I  and  many  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  voted  against  with- 
holding last  year.  That  is  why  I  co- 
sponsored  legislation  to  repeal  with- 
holding and  voted  for  the  Long 
amendment  to  do  the  same.  And  that 
is  why  I  finally  voted  for  the  Dole- 
Kasten  compromise.  Now.  I  urge  the 
President  and  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  endorse  the  compromise  and 
help  us  quickly  resolve  this  issue.* 


SALEM  NUCLEAR  POWER  UNIT 
TO  START  UP  AGAIN 
•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22  and  25.  the  Salem  unit  I  nu- 
clear powerplant  in  lower  New  Jersey, 
Just  across  the  Delaware  River  from 
the  largest  population  areas  of  Dela- 
ware, experienced  failures  of  the  auto- 
matic safety  system  and  its  backup. 
The  mechanical  failures  required 
plant  personnel  to  shut  down  the  fis- 
sion reaction  msoiually  in  order  to 
avoid  very  serious  consequences.  The 
plant  has  been  shut  down  ever  since. 
In  part  because  the  plant  was  operat- 
ing at  very  low  power,  the  failures 
posed  no  immediate  danger  to  the 
area,  but  the  incident  clearly  pointed 
out  a  source  of  trouble  or  even  disas- 
ter, not  Just  for  the  Salem  plant,  but 
for  many  nuclear  plants  designed  like 
It. 


In  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion's investigation  of  the  incident,  the 
cause  has  been  attributed  to  a  combi- 
nation of  hiuian  error,  worn  and  mis- 
treated equipment,  faulty  mainte- 
nance and  a  significant  and  substan- 
tial breakdown  of  management  prac- 
tices with  regard  to  equipment  mainte- 
nance, procedures  of  safety  review, 
proced\u-es  of  quality  assurance  and.  it 
would  i4>pear,  general  commonsense. 

Whatever  the  precise  cause  of  the 
failures  at  Salem,  the  incident  is  espe- 
cially troubling  because  it  is  the  type 
of  incident  the  overconfident  nuclear 
industry  has  long  told  us  would  never 
hi^pen.  They  have  often  tried  to 
assure  the  public  that  despite  what- 
ever else  might  go  awry  in  a  plant,  the 
automatic  safety  system  would  insure 
the  final  and  fail-safe  measure  of  pro- 
tection. BCr.  President,  it  is  this  system 
that  failed  at  Salem,  twice  in  a  3-day 
period. 

This  Tuesday,  in  a  somewhat  incon- 
gruous action,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  cleared  the  way  to  let  the 
plant  start  back  up.  They  took  this 
action  despite  the  fact  that  they  still 
do  not  know  the  precise  reason  for  the 
failure  of  the  small  mechanism  in- 
volved, they  still  do  not  have  a  com- 
plete assessment  of  the  larger  manage- 
ment problems  existing  at  the  plant, 
they  have  not  reviewed  all  safety  re- 
lated equipment  work  orders  to  deter- 
mine if  appropriate  maintenance  has 
been  performed  on  other  crucial 
safety  systems  in  the  past  and  they 
still  do  not  know  whether  mainte- 
nance and  operating  manuals  provided 
by  the  vendor  are  up  to  date. 

Mr.  President,  I  am,  quite  frankly, 
dismayed  that  the  outcome  of  the 
NRC  action  was  as  it  was,  since  three 
of  the  five  Commissioners  expressed 
opinions  that  the  events  at  Salem,  and 
the  company  response  to  correct  cur- 
rent problems,  leaves  them  with  "nag- 
ging concerns,  an  uneasy  feeling  and  a 
lack  of  confidence." 

I  am  sure  that  in  the  2  months  since 
the  February  events  the  NRC  has 
made  some  progress  in  correction  defi- 
ciencies at  the  plant,  but  I  see  no  indi- 
cation that  the  plant's  broader  prob- 
lems have  been  solved  and  I  am  not  at 
all  convinced  that  the  plant  Is  safe  and 
ready  for  restart. 

The  mechanical  culprits  involved  in 
this  incident  Mr.  President  were  small 
attachments  to  the  two-circultbreaker 
mechanisms,  what  are  called  the  un- 
dervoltage  trip  attachments.  Only  one 
of  these  devices  needed  to  work  in 
order  to  drop  the  control  rods  over  the 
nuclear  fuel  bundles,  and  shut  the 
plant  down.  Both,  however,  failed  on 
February  22,  forcing  a  Salem  operator 
to  shut  down  the  sytem  manually. 

Incredibly,  and  because  there  was 
apparent  confusion  over  other  systems 
operating  in  the  plant,  the  operating 
staff  at  Salem  did  not  even  realize 
that  the  automatic  safety  faUure  had 


taken  place;  this,  despite  the  fact  that 
indicator  lights  and  a  computer  print- 
out of  all  plant  functions  should  have 
told  them  so.  The  plant  was  then 
started  again  the  next  day  only  to 
have  the  same  safety  failures  lumpen 
again.  The  difference  the  second  time 
was  that  the  NRC  found  out  about  the 
problem  and  kept  the  plant  closed. 

As  I  have  said  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  at  Salem  seems  to  have  been 
caused  by  himum  error  compounded 
by  earlier  errors  and  mechanical  prob- 
lems. The  breaker  mechanism  that 
failed  have  had  many  instances  of 
trouble,  though  they  remain  installed 
in  plants  across  the  country.  Bulletins 
from  the  manufacturer  had  told 
Salem  and  other  plants  how  to  pre- 
vent most  maintenance  problems,  but  - 
these  warnings  were  completely  ig- 
nored. Salem  officials  admit,  in  fact, 
that  no  maintenance  was  done  at  all 
and  these  warnings  were  completely 
ignored.  Salem  officials  admit,  in  fact, 
that  no  maintenance  was  done  at  all 
on  these  devices  for  many  years  and 
when  maintenance  was  finally  per- 
formed it  was  improper. 

The  Salem  operators  had  one  major 
factor  working  in  their  favor  in  this  in- 
stance: the  plant  was  not  nmnlng  at 
full  capacity  when  either  of  the  mis- 
haps occiured.  Had  it  been  operating 
at  full  power,  it  is  uncertain  what  ex- 
actly would  have  transpired.  But  anal- 
ysis of  the  many  variables  by  the  NRC 
has  indicated  that  severe  shocks  to  the 
nuclear  system  were  possible  and  that 
damage  to  the  nuclear  core  was  not 
beyond  the  realm  of  possibility.  I 
think  tWs  is  especially  noteworthy, 
Mr.  President,  when  you  put  the  result 
together  with  another  recent  NRC 
study  which  found  that  a  major  acci-, 
dent  at  the  Salem  reactor  could  en- 
danger as  many  as  102,000  people  in 
the  Delaware  region. 

That  realization  has  upset  a  lot  of 
people  in  Delaware.  But  many  more 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
should  be  getting  upset— because  what 
happened  at  Salem  could  happen 
somewhere  else,  with  disastrous  conse- 
quences. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  two  basic 
problems  here.  One  is  the  safety  of 
the  Salem  plant,  which  as  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  gives  me  pause  to  wonder 
whether  the  lives  of  my  constituents 
are  threatened.  The  second  is  whether 
we  will  act  before  this  happens  again. 
This  whole  episode  at  Salem  has 
raised  anew  troubling  questions  about 
the  operation  and  oversight  of  nuclear 
power  in  this  coimtry.  Accordingly,  I 
am  currently  researching  several  legis- 
lative possibilities  for  dealing  with 
problems  in  this  area,  such  as  impos- 
ing more  rigorous  operator  training 
and  staffing  requirements,  and  giving 
the  Investigative  arm  of  the  NRC  an 
independent  and  autonomous  charac- 
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ter.  much  like  that  of  the  agency 
which  Investigates  airplane  accidents. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  more  com- 
pletely inform  my  colleagues  of  the 
severe  and  technical  issues  that  oc- 
cxirred  at  Salem,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  letters  I  wrote  the  NRC 
requesting  information  be  placed  in 
the  RccoRD  at  this  point,  along  with 
two  recent  articles  from  Science  maga- 
zine. They  both  raise  questions  which 
I  feel  must  be  answered  before  we  can 
assure  ourselves  that  Salem  or  other 
plants  are  completely  safe,  and  which 
I  intend  to  speak  to  further  in  the 
coming  months. 

The  Information  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  4.  1983. 
Dr.  NuiRio  Paixadiho, 
Chairman,   U.S.  Nuclear  RegrUatory  Com- 
miuion,  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAR  Dr.  PALLAsnto;  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press my  alarm  and  concern  about  the 
events  that  occurred  at  the  Salem  I  nuclear 
Kenerating  station  on  February  22nd  and 
2Sth  when  manual  shut  downs  of  the  reac- 
tor were  required  following  the  failures  of 
the  automatic  safety  system  and  its  back- 
up. I  believe  the  incident,  while  not  posing 
any  immediate  hazard,  demands  the  most 
exacting  and  severe  scrutiny  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  can  muster  prior  to 
any  restart  of  this  plant,  and  in  operation  of 
nuclear  plants  nationwide. 

Although  this  plant  is  geographically  lo- 
cated In  New  Jersey,  you  are  no  doubt  aware 
of  its  close  proximity  to  the  majority  of  the 
citizens  of  Delaware.  In  fact  both  Wilming- 
ton. Delaware  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania  sit  in  the  shadow  of 
the  plant.  I  believe  that  this  Incident  under- 
mines the  rather  limited  confidence  or  gen- 
eral uneaslnesss  that  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  that  reside  in  this  area  feel 
with  a  nuclear  reactor  In  their  l>ack  yard. 

I  also  believe  this  incident  demonstates 
the  extent  to  which  this  plant  and  others 
continue  to  rely  on  fallible  "human"  factors 
of  potential  mismanagement,  improper 
maintenance  and  operational  oversight.  It 
would  also  seem  to  refute  some  of  the  ap- 
parent blind  faith  the  industry  places  in  its 
calcuation  of  the  laws  of  probability,  given 
the  extremely  low  prol>abillty  ascribed  to 
this  type  of  incident. 

Furthermore,  I  believe  this  incident 
should  result  in  added  emphasis  by  the 
Commission  to  propose  tough  standards 
dealing  with  the  so-called  "Anticipated 
Transient  Without  SCRAM"  situation.  It  is 
very  clear  that  the  events  at  Salem  reen- 
force  the  pressing  need  to  resolve  this 
decade  old  safety  issue. 

Even  though  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
Judge  all  the  technical  aspects  of  this  inci- 
dent, I  would  ask  that  you  have  the  Com- 
mission respond  to  the  following  requests 
and/or  questions: 

(1)  Please  provide  me  with  a  complete  de- 
scription of  the  event  and  its  safety  signifi- 
cance: 

(2)  Please  provide  me  with  copies  of  all 
memoranda  and  internal  studies  that  ana- 
lyse this  event; 

(3)  Before  restart,  we  would  ask  that  you 
provide  as  assessment  of  whether  NRC  has 
reason  to  believe  tliat  either  an  operator 
during  the  incident  or  management  action 
during  or  prior  to  the  event  acted  inappro- 
priately: 


(4)  In  this  event,  manual  shut-down  was 
achieved  some  twenty-four  seconds  after 
automatic  controls  and  back-up  failed;  are 
there  incidents  of  this  kind  where  30  sec- 
onds would  not  have  provided  for  adequate 
public  health  and  safety?; 

(5)  I  am  Informed  that  this  type  of  event 
was  calculated  in  the  Reactor  Safety  Study 
(WASH  1400)  as  having  an  extremely  low 
probability.  What  does  the  NRC  currently 
calculate  the  probability  of  this  type  of 
event?  How  was  it  that  the  probability  of  oc- 
currence was  repeated  in  a  three  day  time 
period  at  Salem  I?; 

(6)  What  sequence  of  events  would  have 
followed  the  failure  of  a  manual  SCRAM, 
both  within  and  outside  the  plant  gate?; 

(7)  What  other  backup  system  would  have 
lieen  avaUable  if  the  manual  SCRAM  would 
have  been  ineffective  and/or  incomplete?; 

(8)  At  the  time  of  the  event,  the  reactor 
was  reported  to  be  operating  at  12%  of  its 
rated  power.  Of  what  consequence  and  se- 
verity would  the  failure  of  the  automatic 
system  Iiave  been  had  the  plant  t>een  oper- 
ating at  near  or  full  power?  Specifically, 
what  other  problems  liesides  core  endanger- 
ment  might  have  occurred?  What  differ- 
ences would  iiave  been  relevant  in  operator 
reaction  time? 

(9)  Are  there  other  initiating  events  (i.e., 
t)esides  low  steam  generator  water  level)  in 
which  operators  would  have  had  less  time  to 
respond?; 

(10)  The  Preliminary  Notification  of 
Event  or  Occurrence  notes  that  an  alert  was 
"lielatedly  declared."  What  was  the  cause 
and  effect  of  this  delay?  Given  the  relative 
urban  proximity  of  the  plant,  of  what  conse- 
quence would  this  delay  have  t>een?; 

(11)  Please  detail  the  history  of  resolution 
of  the  uivesolved  safety  issue  of  Anticipated 
Transient  Without  SCRAM  and  state  the 
significance  of  this  event  in  its  eventual  res- 
olution?; 

(12)  The  report  of  this  event  indicates 
really  two  separate  events;  was  the  restart 
of  the  plant  after  the  first  event  adequately 
and  properly  justified?; 

(13)  What  circumstances  explain  how  the 
undervoltage  trip  breakers  which  are  con- 
sidered "Safety  Grade  Components"  could 
have  been  mislabeled  during  recent  mainte- 
nance?: 

(14)  How  is  it  possible  that  company  offi- 
cials were  unaware  of  a  1974  safety  circular 
from  the  vendor  explaining  special  mainte- 
nance procedures?: 

(15)  What  remedial  steps  can  the  Commis- 
sion outline  that  would  prevent  present  and 
future  notices  from  vendors  going  unimple- 
mented? 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  state  cat- 
egorically that  my  intent  in  this  letter  is  not 
to  impede  your  work  in  arriving  at  answers 
explaining  the  cause  of  this  event.  I  am 
rather  more  interested  in  prompting  your 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  event.  I  am  also  sin- 
cerely interested  in  providing  the  citizens  of 
Delaware  with  answers  to  their  expected, 
and  well-founded  concerns  in  the  aftermath 
of  this  incident.  I  expect  however,  that  my 
concerns  and  questions  will  be  answered 
prior  to  any  decision  to  restart  the  Salem 
plant. 

I  look  forward  to  your  response. 
Sincerely, 

JOSKPH  R.  BtDEM,  Jr.. 

U.S.  Senator. 


U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  13,  1983. 
Dr.  Ntjntio  Paixaoino, 
Chairman,    U.S.  Nuclear  Regvlatory  Com- 
mission, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Dr.  Pallaoino:  It  to  quite  evident 
that  when  the  Commission  meets  tills 
Thursday,  you  will  be  evaluating  whether 
all  safety  related  aspects  of  the  Salem  One 
reactor  show  sufficient  integrity  to  allow  re- 
start. Although  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
review  and  assess  all  of  the  extremely  tech- 
nical aspects  that  might  go  into  such  a  deci- 
sion—and. therefore,  must  defer,  at  least  in 
part,  to  the  teclinlcal  expertise  and  collec- 
tive wisdom  of  the  NRC— I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  review  and  expand  upon  my  previ- 
ous concerns. 

To  the  extent  that  the  Salem  failures  can 
be  attributed  to  hardware,  I  remain  uncon- 
vinced, based  on  reports,  whether  all  safety 
related  functions,  both  those  that  tiave 
failed  and  those  that  might  fail,  have  been 
adequately  checked  and/or  tested.  It  is 
quite  disturbing  in  fact,  based  on  my  infor- 
mation to  date,  that  the  NRC  has  termed 
the  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  trip  break- 
ers in  the  automatic  SCHAM  function  as  in- 
conclusive. Furthermore,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  review  of  work  orders  and 
equipment  orders  to  date,  has  focused  pri- 
marily on  ensuring  that  all  safety  related 
equipment  has  l>een  so  designated.  Al- 
though this  is  an  important  criteria  to  ex- 
amine, if  this  has  been  the  extent  of  the 
review,  I  remain  more  ttuui  apprehensive 
at>out  re-starting  this  plant  without  a  thor- 
ough check  of  all  components  of  the  safety 
system. 

Second,  and  perhaps  more  disturbing,  is 
the  apparent  multiple  failure  of  manage- 
ment to  respond  on  this  and  other  occasions 
without  external  prodding.  Earlier  failures 
in  the  trip  breakers  should  have  altered  a 
properly  functioning  management  to  the 
dangers  inherent  in  faulty  maintenance  pro- 
cedures and  serious  gaps  in  quality  assur- 
ance. I  have  l}een  informed  in  fact,  that  no 
fewer  than  25  plant  personnel  should  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  discover  the  mis-clas- 
sification of  the  trip  breaker  as  safety  relat- 
ed. In  like  manner,  perhaps  as  many  as  10 
plant  personnel  failed  to  identify  the  double 
trip  breaker  failure  on  February  22nd  that 
appeared  on  the  computer  print-out. 

I  know  the  NRS  shares  my  concern  over 
the  quality  of  this  plant's  management,  and 
has  taken  some  positive  steps  to  work  with 
management  on  their  shortcomings.  Howev- 
er, I  have  to  wonder  whether  you  and 
PSE&O  have  defined  the  scope  of  needed 
actions  with  sufficient  breadth  to  avoid  re- 
currence of  management  difficulties.  NRC's 
own  staff  evaluation  of  the  PSE&G  re- 
sponse of  previous  external  evaluations 
finds  management  response  "less  than  ex- 
pected." (see  SECY-83-98C.  at  27) 

I  read  the  current  commitment  to  an  ex- 
ternal review  as  focusing  only  on  the  quality 
assurance  program  and  the  recent  trip 
breaker  failures.  I  seriously  question  wheth- 
er such  a  narrow  charge  will  adequately 
ensure  public  safety  given  the  track  record 
of  failures  at  this  plant.  It  would  appear 
that  some  of  the  actions  taken  will  do  little 
more  than  apply  band-aid  fixes  to  present 
plant  problems,  and  leave  the  possibility, 
indeed  the  probability,  of  more  serious 
events  in  the  future. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  given  the  NRC's 
charge  to  protect  the  public  trust  in  grant- 
ing a  nuclear  operating  license  and  the  li- 
censee's commitment  to  act  accordingly.  I 
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trust  you  will  weigh  all  of  the  above  points, 
and  others,  when  determining  the  Commis- 
sion's posture  on  the  re-start  of  Salem. 
Baaed  on  the  information  I  have  so  far,  I 
remain  skeptical  about  the  wisdom  of  re- 
starting the  plant  at  this  time. 
Sincerely, 

Joseph  R.  Bden,  Jr., 

U.S.  Senator. 

The  Sausi  Cast  A  Failure  op  Nuclear 

Logic 

(By  Eliot  Marshall) 

(The    "impossible"    happened    twice    in 

three  days  when  a  fail-safe  device  faUed  at  a 

New  Jersey  plant.) 

Near  the  southern  end  of  the  New  Jersey 
Turnpike,  on  the  marsh  of  Alloway  Creek, 
the  Salem-1  reactor  did  one  of  those  things 
on  22  February  that  a  nuclear  plant  is  not 
supposed  to  do.  It  refused  to  stop  the  fission 
reaction  in  its  core  when  ordered  to  do  so  by 
a  safety  control  system.  An  operator  had  to 
intervene,  turning  a  manual  switch  to  shut 
off  the  reactor.  This  kind  of  failure,  the  nu- 
clear Industry  had  long  believed,  has  a  negli- 
gible chance  of  occurring,  on  the  order  of 
once  in  a  million  reactor  operating  years. 
Yet  it  has  happened  several  times  already. 

By  official  count,  the  incident  at  Salem 
was  the  third  time  in  commercial  history 
that  this  safety  failure  has  occurred.  It  has 
happened  at  military  reactors  as  weU,  but 
no  one  has  revealed  how  often  because  the 
data  are  secret.  It  happened  for  the  fourth 
time  in  commercial  history  on  25  February, 
again  at  Salem.  It  was  only  after  the  second 
incident  that  the  federal  government 
learned  of  the  trouble. 

The  plant's  owners.  Public  Service  Gas 
and  Electric  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  report- 
ed only  the  second  failure.  The  reason,  the 
company  said,  was  that  the  operating  staff 
had  shut  down  the  reactor  on  22  February 
and  restarted  it  a  day  later  without  under- 
standing that  there  had  been  a  safety  fail- 
ure. They  apparently  could  not  decipher  a 
computer  printout  that  recorded  it.  Compa- 
ny officials  agree  that,  in  hindsight,  it  is 
easy  to  spot  the  malfunction  in  the  record. 
Indeed,  Salem's  staff  spotted  it  almost  im- 
mediately on  the  morning  of  26  February 
when  Inspectors  from  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  (NRC)  visited  the  control 
room  and  asked  to  see  the  printout  But 
they  said  they  could  not  spot  it  before  be- 
cause they  "weren't  looking  for  it." 

The  NRC  began  an  investigation.  On  15 
March,  the  chief  of  reactor  regulation, 
Harold  Denton,  declared  that  the  safety  im- 
plications were  "the  most  significant  .  .  . 
that  we  have  had  since  Three  Mile  Island." 
Their  importance  reaches  beyond  the  prol>- 
lems  at  Salem  and  touches  on  the  broader 
issue  of  how  to  shut  down  a  reactor 
("scram")  when  the  safety  system  fails  to  do 
so  during  a  routine  anomaly  in  operations  (a 
"transient")  such  as  the  one  at  S&lem.  This 
kind  of  failure  is  known  to  the  experts  as 
Anticipated  Transient  Without  Scram 
(ATWS).  The  events  at  Salem  show  that  a 
breakdown  of  the  plant's  electronic  safety 
system  is  not  so  implausible  as  the  industry 
has  claimed  in  NRC  proceedings  on  ATWS 
over  the  last  decade.  They  also  reveal,  as 
NRC  commissioner  Victor  Gilinsky  said,  an 
intolerable  degree  of  carelessness. 

ATWS  has  been  studied  as  a  hypothetical 
problem  for  more  than  13  years  and  has 
been  the  subject  of  proposed  regulations  by 
NRC  since  1973.  The  NRC  staff  thought  It 
would  be  wise  to  build  In  extra  damage-lim- 
iting equipment  to  prevent  an  ATWS  from 
becoming  an  accident.  No  ATWS  regula- 


tions have  been  adopted,  however,  because 
industry  has  opposed  them,  arguing  that  an 
ATWS  is  so  unlikely  to  occur  that  no  new 
protective  measures  are  needed.  The  NRC 
summarized  this  opposition  in  the  paper 
(NUREG  0460)  written  in  1978: 

"The  basic  industry  position  is  that  the 
high  reliability  of  reactor  protection  sys- 
tems makes  the  probabUlty  of  an  ATWS 
event  negligibly  small  and  not  worthy  of 
consideration  as  a  design  basis.  It  is  also 
maintained  that  if  consideration  of  ATWS 
events  is  necessary  in  reactor  safety  evalua- 
tions, the  requirements  expressed  in  the 
staff  status  reports  are  excessively  conserva- 
tive. Such  views  were  expressed  in  letters 
from  individual  applicants  and  industry 
groups  including  AIF  [Atomic  Industrial 
Forum]  and  EPRI  [Electric  Power  Research 
Institute]  .  .  .  The  Industry  further  con- 
tended that  the  cost  of  the  changes  required 
by  the  staff  position  to  mitigate  ATWS 
events  would  be  significant  and  not  justi- 
fied." 

One  vocal  advocate  of  this  view,  until  1980 
when  the  NUREG  0460  proceeding  died,  was 
Westlnghouse,  designer  of  the  Salem  nucle- 
ar plant. 

During  the  first  full  briefing  on  Salem  for 
the  NRC  commissioners  on  15  March,  staff- 
ers and  commissioners  spoke  of  careless 
management.  Salem's  owner  was  stung  by 
this  and  responded  at  an  NRC  meeting  on 
24  March.  The  company  chairman,  Rol)ert 
Smith,  said.  "We  fully  recognize  the  serious- 
ness of  the  incidents  .  .  .  when  a  basic 
safety  system  failed  to  operate  automatical- 
ly." The  NRC's  findings  "indicate  to  me  and 
senior  management  of  the  company  that 
there  are  areas  which  can  and  will  be  im- 
proved." However,  Smith  argued  tliat  other 
backup  safety  systems  would  have  prevent- 
ed any  major  mishap  and  said  the  hazards 
had  been  exaggerated. 

Another  company  official  said  that  the 
plant  would  tie  ready  to  resume  operating 
within  a  few  days  and  asked  for  the  NRC's 
concurrence.  The  NRC  did  not  agree.  A  de- 
tailed review  Is  In  progress,  and  it  Is  unlikely 
that  there  will  be  any  decision  on  restarting 
Salem  before  mid-April.  The  shutdown  is 
costing  the  company  $330,000  a  day  for 
makeup  power  alone. 

While  the  Salem  plant  did  not  come  near 
having  an  accident.  It  did  deteriorate  to  a 
condition  In  which  a  serious  accident  could 
have  occurred  in  different  circiimstances— 
for  example,  if  both  feedwater  pumps 
(rather  than  just  one)  had  been  out,  if  the 
plant  had  been  on  full  power,  if  the  turbine 
had  been  left  on,  and  if  the  emergency  cool- 
ing system  had  faUed  to  switch  on.  The  op- 
erators handled  the  situation  well,  but  an- 
other time  they  might  not.  This  is  what 
worries  the  NRC. 

The  risk  in  depending  on  the  operators  Is 
twofold.  First,  they  must  realize  within  sec- 
onds that  a  scram  Is  required.  Second,  a 
manual  scram  demands  some  form  of  active 
intervention— an  electric  impulse  sent  from 
the  control  room  to  the  main  shutoff 
switches  two  floors  below,  the  physical  ma- 
nipulation of  the  downstairs  switches,  or 
the  use  of  other  plant  functions  to  bring 
power  under  control.  A  loss  of  control  room 
electricity  would  make  this  part  of  the  job 
difficult,  even  if  the  operators  knew  what  to 
do.  Fortunately,  on  22  February  there  was 
only  a  partial  and  temporary  blackout  of 
the  control  room,  the  reactor  was  running 
at  20  percent  of  capacity,  and  the  operators 
responded  correctly. 

The  reactor  was  shut  down  in  both  inci- 
dents within  30  seconds  of  the  need  for  a 


scram.  Clearly  the  operators  moved  quickly 
but  not  extraordinarily  so  when  measured 
against  the  demands  of  an  ATWS  in  a  West- 
lnghouse plant  such  as  this.  According  to 
the  NRC's  calculations,  a  delay  of  100  sec- 
onds could  lead  to  serious  damage. 

Because  the  margin  for  error  is  so  small,  - 
nuclear  plants  are  wired  in  a  "failsafe"  fash- 
ion so  that  any  major  disturbance  of  the 
controls.  Including  loss  of  power,  is  sup- 
posed to  trigger  an  automatic  shutdown.  It 
is  this  automatic  logic  wliich  is  supposed  to 
fall  no  more  than  once  per  million  reactor 
years.  But  the  one-ln-a-mllllon  event  hap- 
pened twice  in  three  days  at  Salem.  Why? 

The  problem  centers  on  a  pair  of  huge  cir- 
cuit breakers  which  are  meant  to  disconnect 
during  an  emergency.  These  Westlnghouse 
devices,  known  as  DB-50's,  supply  power  to 
the  mechanism  that  raises  and  lowers  the 
core  control  rods  which  regulate  the  speed 
of  the  fission  reaction.  Under  normal  cir- 
cumstances, the  power  flows  through  the 
DB-60'8,  the  «>ds  are  lifted  and  held  In  the 
"up"  position,  and  the  core  generates  heat. 
Any  of  a  numl)er  of  danger  signals  can  trig- 
ger an  alarm  in  the  plant's  electronic  logic 
telling  the  system  to  scram.  When  tiiis  hap- 
pens, the  electronic  brain  sends  a  message  " 
to  the  DB-50's  telling  them  to  break  the  cir- 
cuit. They  open,  releasing  the  rods,  wliich 
drop  by  gravity  into  the  core.  For  added 
safety,  DB-50's  are  used  In  pairs,  wired  in 
series,  so  that  if  one  fails  the  chances  are 
good  that  the  other  will  work.  It  only  takes 
one  to  break  the  circuit.  At  Salem,  iwth  DB- 
50's    received    the    automatic    message    to 
scram  and  both  failed  to  open.  This  hap- 
pened on  22  February  and  on  25  February. 
Other  tilings  happened  on  22  February 
which  are  peripheral  to  the  ATWS  but  re- 
vealing about  the  environment  surrounding 
it.   A   major  circuit   in  the  control   room 
failed,  cutting  off  electricity  to  a  reactor 
coolant  pump  and  to  the  control  room  itself. 
The  lights  went  out  briefly,  until  emergency 
power  came  on.   Some  {»ntrol   indicators 
stopped  worldng.  An  operator,  realizing  the 
reactor  should  be  turned  off,  reached  for 
the  main  "reactor  trip"  switch.  This  sends  a 
stronger  scram  signal  than  the  one  from  the 
automatic  logic.  (The  safety  logic  had  al-, 
ready  sent  a  message,  without  effect.)  The 
switch  liandle  came  off  in  his  hand.  The 
company  explained  later  that  the  operator 
was  new  on  the  job  and  unfamiliar  with  the 
control  ixjard.  It  took  him  a  few  seconds  to 
insert  the  handle  and  turn  the  reactor  off. 
In  the  confusion,  the  operators  never  appre- 
ciated the  fact  tiiat  the  automatic  shutoff 
system  had  faUed  and  that  they  had  experi- 
enced an  ATWS. 

The  second  event  was  less  chaotic,  but  like 
the  first  it  left  the  operators  with  the  im- 
pression that  nothing  extraordinary  had 
happened.  It  was  only  after  the  plant  had 
been  shut  down  and  the  circuity  checked— 
according  to  the  NRC,  30  to  60  minutes 
later— that  they  realized  an  ATWS  had  oc- 
curred. Their  first  thought  was  that  they 
had  experienced  a  false  alarm,  and  this  is 
why  the  electricians  were  called  in  to  check 
the  circuity. 

There  have  been  several  detailed  reviews 
of  Salem's  troubles,  two  by  the  NRC  region- 
al office  in  King  of  Prussia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  one  by  the  Franklin  Research  Center  in 
Philadelphia,  which  was  asked  to  examine 
the  part  of  the  DB-50  that  failed.  Some  of 
the  more  important  findings  are  as  follows; 
The  fundamental  fault  was  in  a  device 
called  an  undervoltage  (UV)  coil  in  the  DB- 
50.  It  failed  to  activate  the  breaker  when  it 
received  a  message  to  do  so  from  the  control 
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room.  It  ia  auppoaed  to  switch  off  the  power 
not  only  when  it  receives  a  signal  from  the 
plant's  autranatic  losic  but  also  whenever 
there  Is  a  sudden  loss  of  power.  As  it  turns 
out.  the  UV  coil,  the  heart  of  the  fall-safe 
system,  has  a  long  history  of  trouble. 

As  early  as  1971,  because  of  malfunctions 
in  a  X7V  coil  at  the  H.  B.  Robinson  plant  in 
South  Carolina.  Westinghouse  recognized 
that  this  device  needed  special  attention. 
Westinghouse  sent  out  a  technical  bulletin 
in  December  1971  warning  owners  of  this 
fact  and  urging  them  ~  have  the  device  re- 
placed with  a  modified  v .  -'on.  Because  of  a 
repeated  failure  of  a  UV  ooU  at  Robinson  in 
December  1973,  Westinghouse  sent  out  two 
more  letters  in  1974,  giving  important  in- 
structions on  the  twice-yearly  cleaning  and 
lubrication  of  UV  coils. 

On  9  December  1971  the  NRC  sent  out  its 
own  btiUetin  describing  how  UV  coils  had 
faOed  on  three  occasions  in  two  different 
plants.  One  of  the  cases  involved  a  double 
faOure.  like  Salem's,  during  testing.  The 
NRC  described  the  causes  of  failure  as  "dirt 
accumulation  on  exposed  linkages."  and 
"mechanical  binding  of  the  trip  lever." 

Oary  Toman,  senior  engineer  at  the 
Franklin  lab  who  Inspected  a  UV  coil  taken 
from  Salem  (he  does  not  know  whether  it 
was  one  of  those  that  failed),  identified 
three  general  faults  in  the  device.  He  found 
mechanical  binding  of  the  trip  lever,  exces- 
sive wear  of  linkages,  possibly  due  to  poor 
lubrication,  and  uncalled-for  adjustment  of 
a  spring  that  would  tend  to  make  the  device 
leas  likely  to  trip  off.  He  speculated  that  the 
adjustment  may  have  been  made  because 
operators  found  that  the  DB-SO's  were  shut- 
ting down  the  reactor  on  false  alarms. 

Maintenance  of  the  breakers  at  Salem  was 
poor.  They  were  never  listed  as  safety  equip- 
ment, which  baffled  the  NRC.  They  never 
got  the  critical  attention  they  deserved.  In 
addition.  Salem  somehow  failed  to  get  or 
keep  the  important  Westinghouse  bulletins 
on  the  UV  coil.  The  company  agrees  that 
there  was  no  maintenance  of  the  UV  coils 
between  their  installation  in  the  1970's  and 
August  1982,  when  they  began  to  fall  re- 
peatedly. When  NCR  investigators  visited 
Salem  in  BCarch,  they  found  that  the  break- 
ers had  been  taken  out  of  the  switchgear 
cabinet  and  that  "the  inside  of  the  switch- 
gear  had  a  heavy  layer  of  dust  on  the 
bottom  of  each  breaker  position." 

It  was  difficult  to  verify  whether  or  not 
the  improved  coils  were  installed  in  the 
breakers,  for  the  utility  had  no  record  of 
this  happening.  However,  several  days  after 
the  NRC  asked  for  evidence  of  this  work, 
Salem  officials  turned  over  documents  given 
them  by  Westinghouse  a  week  earlier.  Indi- 
cating the  woik  had  been  done  in  1972.  The 
author  of  the  NRC  report  on  Salem  says  he 
does  not  know  where  the  failed  UV  coUs 
have  gone,  although  he  knows  that  West- 
inghouse collected  at  least  one  Immediately 
after  the  incident  A  responsible  NRC  offi- 
cial in  Washington  faults  the  staff  for  its 
failure  to  preserve  all  the  evidence,  but 
notes  that  the  job  was  complicated  because 
the  equipment  had  been  disassembled  by 
the  time  NRC  inspectors  arrived.  He  as- 
sumes that  the  breakers  which  failed  were 
the  improved  version. 

It  is  not  known  how  frequently  UV  coils 
have  failed  at  other  plants,  but  the  NRC 
found  that  they  failed  (singly)  at  Salem  in 
February  1979,  August  1982,  and  January 
1983.  Until  January  1983,  the  apparent  pro- 
cedure for  dfiallng  with  UV  coil  failures  was 
to  "borrow"  replacement  coils  from  other 
woiking  equipment  in  the  plant.  Parts  were 


switched  so  often  between  Salem  unit  1  and 
unit  2  that  the  NRC  concluded  it  was  impos- 
sible to  trace  the  history  of  the  coils. 

There  are  questions  about  the  adequacy 
of  the  circuit  breaker  itself.  Originally  built 
in  the  1940's  for  use  in  conventional  electric 
plants,  the  DB-50  has  been  modified  some- 
what for  nuclear  systems.  Some  NRC  staff- 
ers believe  there  ought  to  be  a  larger  margin 
of  force  in  the  UV  mechanism  to  insure  that 
it  will  be  able  to  break  open  the  circuit  in  all 
circumstances.  This  is  under  study. 

There  were  several  signs  of  careless  man- 
agement. The  operators  were  accustomed  to 
experiencing  false  alarms,  the  NRC  believes, 
and  this  may  have  led  them  to  be  unaware 
of  the  seriousness  of  the  ATWS  on  22  Feb- 
ruary. Some  were  confused  about  the  mean- 
ing of  the  alarm  lights  in  the  control  room, 
for  they  could  not  teU  NRC  inspectors 
whether  a  signal  meant  that  the  reactor 
had  been  tripped  by  the  automatic  logic,  or 
ought  to  be  tripped. 

The  staff  was  careless  about  the  postinci- 
dent  analysis  on  22  February.  Even  though 
there  was  an  open  disagreement  about  how 
the  reactor  had  been  shut  down,  no  one 
made  a  thorough  review  of  the  record  to 
find  out  exactly  whose  memory  was  correct. 
As  a  result,  the  reactor  was  restarted  the 
next  day— contrary  to  standing  instruc- 
tions—without a  clear  understanding  of 
what  had  malfunctioned. 

Westinghouse  maintains  that  there  were 
several  protective  systems  stiU  intact  when 
the  ATWS  occurred  that  would  have  pre- 
vented an  accident.  Even  if  these  had  failed, 
Westinghouse  says,  the  plant  has  a  large  ca- 
pacity to  remove  heat  and  withstand  inter- 
nal pressures,  enough  to  avoid  core  damage. 
However,  the  NRC  staff  concluded  that 
with  a  few  changes  in  the  situation,  the 
pressxire  limits  of  the  primary  coolant 
system  could  have  been  surpassed,  going 
over  3200  pounds  per  square  inch,  since  one 
of  the  pressure  relief  valves  was  blocked 
shut  on  25  February.  Had  this  happened, 
safety  related  valves  might  have  been  over- 
stressed,  leading  to  a  loss  of  coolant,  over- 
heating, and  possibly  core  damage. 

The  events  at  Salem  have  changed  the 
NRC's  outlook  on  ATWS.  But  it  is  not  clear 
what  the  practical  result  will  be.  Elarlier 
ATWS  proposals  have  been  smothered  by 
industry  opposition.  The  first  policy  paper 
in  1973  (WASH  1270)  suggested  a  number  of 
revisions  In  safety  shutdown  systems  and 
proposed  that  a  construction  schedule  be  in 
place  by  the  end  of  1976.  This  was  resisted. 
Instead,  the  NRC  imdertook  a  broader  in- 
vestigation in  four  volumes  (NUREG  0460), 
which  in  1978  came  up  with  several  alterna- 
tive proposals  for  modifying  shutdown  sys- 
tems. It  offered  data  to  refute  arguments 
that  the  proposed  changes  would  cost  too 
much.  It  suggested  that  they  could  be  made 
in  the  early  1980's.  The  industry  voiced 
strong  opposition  to  this  plan  as  well,  and  as 
one  NRC  staffer  puts  it,  the  staff  was 
"beaten  into  a  retreat"  by  the  highly  re- 
garded statistical  analysis  submitted  by 
EPRI,  showing  that  the  likelihood  of  an 
ATWS  was  small.  In  addition,  the  staff  coor- 
dinator of  the  NRC  proceeding  was  badly 
injured  in  an  accident  and  relieved  of  the 
ATWS  assignment. 

In  the  meantime,  the  utilities  and  reactor 
vendors  wrote  an  ATWS  rule  of  their  own 
and,  by  a  quirk  in  the  law,  had  their  idea 
published  by  the  NRC  as  a  proposed  rule  in 
the  Federal  Register  in  November  1980.  The 
following  spring,  the  NRC  task  group  under 
a  new  leader  came  up  with  a  new  staff  rule. 
It  was  a  compromise  between  the  utility 


rule  and  the  proposals  made  in  NUREO 
0460.  Next,  the  chairman  of  the  NRC  at  the 
time,  Joseph  Hendrie.  waded  in  with  a  pro- 
posed rule  of  his  own.  Both  were  published 
in  the  Federal  Register  in  November  1981. 
Now,  there  were  three  official  proposals  for 
dealing  with  ATWS  and  utter  confusion 
among  the  regulators. 

In  April  1982,  the  NRC  pulled  itself  to- 
gether and  gave  the  ATWS  assignment  to 
Robert  Bemero,  director  of  the  division  of 
risk  analysis  in  the  research  office.  He  con- 
vened a  group  of  experts,  met  with  industry 
representatives,  and  drafted  another  pro- 
posed ATWS  rule.  It  required  almost  no 
changes  at  Westinghouse  plants,  because 
they  were  thought  to  have  sufficient  capac- 
ity to  relieve  the  pressure  surge  that  could 
occur  following  an  ATWS.  But  the  rule  did 
propose  significant  changes  in  other  sys- 
tems. Owners  have  already  objected  that 
the  costs  would  be  too  high.  "The  rule  was 
drafted  and  reasonably  complete,"  says  an 
NRC  staffer,  "and  then  Salem  came  along." 

Now  another  task  force  under  Roger 
Mattson,  director  of  the  division  of  systems 
integration,  has  been  asked  to  think  about 
Salem  and  its  implications  for  future  NRC 
regulation.  The  Mattson  and  Bemero 
groups  are  supposed  to  collaborate  and  do 
something  about  ATWS. 

NRC  staffers  who  have  worked  on  this 
problem  are  understandably  eager  to  bring 
it  to  a  conclusion.  The  last  thing  they  want 
is  another  in-depth  analysis,  for  they  fear  it 
could  lead  to  another  delay.  Yet  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  double  ATWS  at  Salem  it 
seems  sensible  to  review  the  odds  and  recon- 
sider the  measures  needed  to  prevent  an 
ATWS.  Perhaps  this  time,  with  so  much  ex- 
perience under  its  belt,  the  NRC  wiU  be  able 
to  be  both  quick  and  comprehensive  in  its 
decision. 

NRC  Faults  Utiutt,  Delays  Reactor 
Staht-Up 

(By  Eliot  MarshaU) 

No  fine  could  have  been  harder  on  the 
owner  of  the  Salem- 1  nuclear  plant  than 
the  action  taken  by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  (NRC)  on  14  April.  The  agency 
refused  to  allow  the  reactor  to  be  restarted. 
Salem,  owned  by  New  Jersey's  Public  Serv- 
ice Electric  and  Gas  Company,  failed  to 
shut  down  twice  in  February  when  a  safety 
circuit  breaker  stuck  open  (Science,  15  April 
p.  280).  The  plant  has  since  been  closed 
while  the  NRC  investigates,  costing  the 
company  about  $330,000  a  day. 

At  the  meeting  on  14  April,  the  NRC  staff 
recommended  that  the  utility  \>e  permitted 
to  turn  on  the  reactor,  because  improve- 
ments in  managment  and  hardware  have 
been  made  since  the  incident  in  February. 
But  the  commissioners  did  not  agree.  To  the 
apparent  dismay  of  company  officials  in  the 
audience,  the  NRC  decided  to  postpone 
action  on  Salem  for  at  least  a  week. 

While  no  formal  vote  was  taken,  three  of 
the  five  commissioners— John  Aheame, 
James  Asselstine,  and  Victor  Gilinsky— 
blocked  a  restart  when  they  said  that  ques- 
tions about  the  fitness  of  the  company  to 
operate  the  reactor  had  not  been  fully  an- 
swered. In  particular,  they  wanted  the  staff 
to  confirm  that  proposed  changes  in  train- 
ing had  been  carried  out,  and  that  top  man- 
agement understood  the  seriousness  of  its 
mistake  In  allowing  standards  to  slip. 

The  audience  stirred  when  Gilinsky  said 
that  if  this  had  happened  in  Japan,  the 
company's  top  executives  would  have  re- 
signed. "We  need  a  change  of  style  at  corpo- 


rate bMdquarten."  he  aaid.  He  also  auggeat- 
ed  that  the  NRC  ahould  oonitder  whether 
or  not  the  r*<infpmny  wu  fit  to  bold  an  oper- 
^inc  Uoenae.  One  utility  executive  muttered 
afterward.  "It  waa  devaatattng.  They  dont 
want  a  pound  of  fleah:  they  want  B  pounda." 

The  NRC  ataff  also  came  In  for  aome  crlti- 
dam  beeauae  of  Ita  f aOtire  to  aecure  predae 
erkteDoe  of  what  had  gone  wrong  at  Salem. 
It  came  out  In  the  meetinc  that  the  ataf  f 
never  had  examined  the  parU  that  actually 
failed.  They  bad  been  ahlpped  to  the  manu- 
facturer. Weetlnghouae.  before  the  NRC  In- 
veatlgaton  had  a  chance  to  aee  them. 

The  majority  wanted  to  hold  up  ita  ded- 
aion  on  rectarUng  the  reactor  until  they  had 
decided  what  enforcement  acti<m  or  fine 
would  be  Impoaed.  Chairman  Nunslo  Palla- 
dlno  aald  he  expected  that  the  enf orconent 
and  reatart  dedaiona  would  be  made  within 
a  week.* 


surpluses,  and  provides  no  incentives 
for  any  farmers  to  opt  to  produce  any 
nondairy  commodity. 

My  only  reservation  about  S.  1045  is 
that  I  fear  the  diversion  provisions, 
which  would  provide  payments  for 
those  who  decrease  their  milk  produc- 
tion, may  be  too  extensive.  During 
debate  on  the  dairy  issue,  I  hope  the 
diversion  procram  is  reexamined.* 


DAIRY  PRODUCTION  ACT  OP 
1983 
•  Ifr.  liEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
Joined  my  colleague  from  Minnesota, 
Mr.  BoscHWRZ,  as  a  cosponaor  of  S. 
1045,  the  Dairy  Production  Act  of 
1983.  I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be 
associated  with  this  bill  because  the 
Michigan  MUk  Producers  and  their 
president.  Elwood  Kirkpatrick,  were 
instrumental  in  creating  the  frame- 
work to  reform  the  dairy  program  that 
is  the  foundation  of  S.  1045. 

S.  1045  attempts  to  eliminate  dairy 
surpluses  by  offering  farmers  alterna- 
tives: It  rewards  those  farmers  who 
decide  to  cut  production  and  penalizes 
those  who  increase  production.  I  think 
this  is  a  fairer  approach  than  simply 
cutting  all  didry  prices,  regardless  of 
efforts  that  individuals  or  dairy  orga- 
nisations may  make  to  cut  production 
and  lessen  our  dairy  surplus. 

S.  1045  will  complement  the  pay- 
ment in  kind  (PIK)  program  because 
both  of  these  programs  reduce  agricul- 
tural surpluses.  Neither  of  them,  how- 
ever, win  solve  our  long-term  agricul- 
tural problems;  rather  they  buy  us 
time,  time  we  must  use  to  develop  a 
farm  program  that  will  assure  the  con- 
tinuation of  family  farms  and  revital- 
ise rural  economies. 

Although  S.  1045  will  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  independent  of  other 
agriculture  programs,  it  is  important 
that  dairy  problems  not  be  considered 
in  isolation  from  the  depression  in  our 
agricultural  economy.  Dairy  surpluses 
are,  at  least  in  part,  a  reaction  to  the 
desperate  condition  of  the  rest  of  our 
farm  economy.  In  Michigan,  for  exam- 
ple, many  of  the  farmers  who  have  re- 
cently entered  the  dairy  business  pre- 
viously produced  cash  crops— they 
were  forced  to  quit  raising  those  crops 
as  the  disparity  between  their  costs 
and  commodity  prices  grew.  They 
switched  to  dairy  in  an  attempt  to 
keep  from  going  broke.  Just  lowering 
dairy  prices  without  addressing  the 
problons  of  farm  credit  and  other 
commodity  issues  is  not  the  answer;  it 
penalises  all  dairy  producers,  does  not 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  help  end 


MONTANA'S  CARROLL  COLLEGE 
WINS  NATIONAL  COMPETITION 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
very  proud  last  week  to  learn  that  Car- 
roll College  in  Helena,  Mont.,  recently 
won  first  place  for  their  entry  in  the 
37th  National  Annual  Discussion  Con- 
test. 

Each  discussion  team  prepared  a 
taped  discussion  addressing  the  ques- 
tion: "What  iH>licy  should  the  United 
States  pursue  in  regard  to  genetic  re- 
search?" 

Carson  Newman  College  of  Tennes- 
see placed  second  in  the  contest.  East- 
em  Washington  University— last 
year's  winners  of  the  contest— received 
third  place,  and  the  University  of  Illi- 
nois was  ranked  fourth. 

The  final  round  of  competition  in 
the  discussion  contest  took  place  in 
Orlando,  Fla.,  at  the  Southern  Speech 
Communication  Association  Conven- 
tion. Judging  this  year's  tapes  were 
the  three  immediate  past  presidents  of 
the  Southern  Speech  Communication 
Association. 

As  winner  of  the  contest,  the  Carroll 
entry  passed  through  both  sectional 
and  regional  competition  before  it 
reached  the  finals.  A  total  of  40  tapes 
prepared  by  colleges  and  tiniversities 
from  throughout  the  country  were 
submitted  in  the  contest. 

Entries  were  judged  on  each  level  of 
competition  for  their  originality,  anal- 
ysis of  the  topic,  discussion  tech- 
niques, and  the  quality  of  the  decision 
reached. 

The  Carroll  team  was  comprised  of 
five  students,  each  of  whom  is  major- 
ing in  a  different  field.  They  are  Jay 
Larson,  a  senior  biology /premedicine 
major  from  Billings;  Karen  Kelly,  a 
senior  nursing  major  from  West  Hart- 
ford, Conn.:  Glenn  Tremper,  a  junior 
philosophy  major  from  Missoula; 
Karen  Gaul,  a  Junior  theology  major 
from  Corvallls;  and  Tom  Whyte,  a 
senior  political  science/business  major 
from  Idaho  Falls. 

The  Carroll  team  was  lauded  by  the 
judges  for  their  imusual  interdiscipli- 
nary i4)proach  to  the  question.  Follow- 
ing the  presentation  of  the  tapes,  the 
Judges  announced  that  this  was  the 
first  time  that  anyone  had  taken  a 
general,  liberal  arts  vproach  in  the 
contest  Freshley  said,  "Carroll  really 
brought  every  area  of  the  campus  to- 
gether. That  was  what  really  set  Car- 
roll's twe  apart."  He  noted  that,  in  his 
opinion,  "first  place  clearly  belonged 


to  the  Carroll  entry"  because  it  indud- 
ed  so  much  diverse  information. 

Twohy,  who  had  coordinated  the 
project  along  with  another  Carroll 
professor,  Dr.  Barry  Ferst,  also  noted 
that  the  college's  entry  "was  special 
because  we  combined  so  many  differ- 
ent areas  of  expertise  from  different 
major  areas  on  campus."  Twohy  ex- 
plained that  "many  schools  work  on 
this  project  with  Just  communication 
majors,  or  with  only  members  from 
the  school  forensic  team.  We  were  able 
to  use  our  liberal  arts  background 
combined  with  a  strong  emphasis  on 
ethical  values  on  this  issue  to  make 
our  tt4>e  imique." 

Carroll's  taped  discussion  also  re- 
ceived praise  from  Freshley  for  its  or- 
ganization and  solution.  Beginning 
with  the  potential  harm  and  the  fears 
associated  with  genetic  research,  the 
Carroll  team  worked  through  the 
topic  to  a  suggested  way  of  maximiz- 
ing the  benefits  while  still  controlling 
the  potential  hazards  of  genetic  re- 
search. 

Their  discussion  concluded  with  a 
specific  recommendation  to  formulate 
an  interdisciplinary  governing  body, 
which  would  include  philosophers, 
theologians,  members  of  the  medical 
professions,  and  political  scientists. 
This  body  would  formulate  policy  to 
insure  that  the  collective  good  would 
be  served  by  the  research.  Freshley  • 
noted  that  Carroll's  solution  centered 
on  ethical  considerations,  which  was 
unique  to  their  tape. 

The  Carroll  team  had  worked  4 
months  preparing  for  the  discussion. 
They  were  each  assisted  by  a  professor 
in  their  major  areas.  In  addition  to 
Twohy  and  Ferst.  the  professors  as- 
sisting with  the  project  were  Dr.  Jim 
BCanion,  Dr.  Phil  Wittman.  Dr.  Terese 
Sullivan,  Rev.  Eugene  Peoples,  and 
Harry  Smith.  College  librarian  Jan 
Wingenroth  provided  a  special  re- 
search seminar  for  the  topic.  Studio 
expertise  for  the  taping  of  the  discus- 
sion was  provided  by  Chuck  Nelson, 
Carroll  student  and  a  disc  Jockey  at 
KMTX  radio. 

This  was  the  first  year  that  Carroll 
entered  the  contest.  When  asked  to 
comment  on  the  team's  success.  Dr. 
Frank  Kerins,  president  of  the  college, 
said,  "It  is  a  marvelous  achievement. 
We  are  extremely  proud  of  the  stu- 
dents and  their  coach  Kevin  Twohy 
and  the  other  faculty  who  participated 
in  the  project.  We  extend  them  our 
hearty  congratulations." 

As  the  first  place  team.  Carroll  will 
receive  a  gold-plated  microphone 
along  with  the  second  and  third  place 
finishers.* 

THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  EQUIPMENT  NEWS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  In- 
dustrial Equipment  News,  the  publica- 
tion that  informs  American  industry 
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about  innovative  industrial  products, 
celebrates  its  50th  anniversary  this 
May.  During  the  last  half  century,  In- 
dustrial Ekiulpment  News,  or  lEN  as  it 
is  taore  commonly  known,  has  report- 
ed on  the  technological  explosion  in 
electronics,  metals  and  metalworklng, 
plastics,  machinery  and  equipment, 
computers,  and  so  forth. 

n.S.  industry  uses  this  information 
to  improve  their  production  tech- 
niques, increase  productivity,  develop 
new  industrial  processes,  redesign  or 
refine  current  products,  create  new 
product  advances,  make  the  work  envi- 
ronment safer,  and  for  a  limitless  vari- 
ety of  other  applications.  lEN  has 
been  a  leader  in  the  field  of  the  trans- 
fer of  technological  information  from 
the  industrial  R&D  lab  to  the  shop 
floor.  The  50th  anniversary  issue 
chronicles  the  technological  advances 
that  have  made  America  the  world's 
greatest  industrial  power. 

The  fortuitous  timing  of  this  publi- 
cation comes  during  a  period  when  so 
many  Americans  suffer  from  an  indus- 
trial and  technological  inferiority  com- 
plex. We  have  seen  the  vaunted  Amer- 
ican managerial  and  production  abili- 
ties buffeted  by  both  European  and 
Asian  competition.  This  negative  cli- 
mate pervades  the  U.S.  business  and 
industrial  commvmity,  leading  to  ad- 
verse psychological  repercussions. 

Industrial  Equipment  News  anniver- 
sary issue  documents  that  the  purvey- 
ors of  America's  competitive  doom  are 
not  in  the  majority.  Industrial  Equip- 
ment News  anniversary  issue  reports 
repeated  examples  of  how  American 
ingenuity,  foresight,  and  planning 
helped  develop  and  produce  innovative 
products  before  our  competition.  In 
addition.  Industrial  Equipment  News 
anniversary  issue  traces  the  origins  of 
the  industrial  and  technological  inno- 
vations which  have  transformed  U.S. 
industry  and  ushered  in  the  second  in- 
dustrial revolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  delighted  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  recognize  Industri- 
al Equipment  News'  50-year  contribu- 
tion to  American  industrial  progress.* 


SONG  OP  THE  NARRAGANSETTS 

•  Mr.  PELL.  lb.  President,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  poem,  "Song  of  the 
Narragansetts,"  written  by  Mrs.  Vir- 
ginia Doris  of  my  home  State.  Rhode 
Island. 

Mrs.  Doris  commemorates  the  histo- 
ry and  tradition  of  the  Narragansett 
Tribe,  which  Just  this  month  has 
achieved  Federal  recognition. 

Mr.  President,  in  her  poem,  Mrs. 
Doris  pays  rich  and  deserved  tribute  to 
the  Narragansetts.  I  ask  that  her 
poem  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Recori). 

The  poem  follows: 

Song  or  thk  Narkagansetts 
We  will  speak  of  "First  Americans"  tonight. 

For  what  our  Narragansetts  did  bring 


Of  larger  floods  on  history's  land  and  light. 
Surrounding  these  camp-fire  songs  to  sing: 

We  will  not  drown  in  wordy  praise 
The  yesteryear  thoughts  which  rise; 

If  friendship  own  one  prldef ul  phrase 
They  read  it  in  our  eyes. 

We  need  not  subdue  our  admiring  art 

To  laud  this  isle  of  Rhodes  time; 
Forgive  us  if  our  o'erflow  heart 

Is  throbbing  in  present  clime. 
Enough  for  us  the  ceremony  grasp 

That  knits  us  hand  in  hand. 
And  they  the  wrist-blood  radiant  clasp 

That  loclu  a  brother's  circling  band. 
Strength  to  their  hours  of  tribal  toil! 

Peace  to  their  star-drift  dreams! 
They  love  alike  the  furrowed  soil. 

The  music-haunted  streams! 

White  moons  to  keep  forever  harvest  bright 
The  sacred  prayers  upon  their  lips. 

And  ritual  faith  that  sees  the  ring  of  light 
Round  nature's  heavenly  candling  eclipse! 
ViRGiiiiA  Louisi  Doris.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  PRANK  W. 
HAUSMANN 

•  Mr.  LETVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  recognize  the 
achievements  of  a  fellow  "Michigan- 
ian,"  Col.  Prank  W.  Hausmann,  who 
tdoay  retires  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
after  26  years  of  dedicated  service  to 
our  country.  In  his  most  recent  assign- 
ment as  Chief  of  the  Congressional  In- 
quiry Division,  Colonel  Hausmann  pro- 
vided an  invaluable  direct  service  to 
every  Member  of  Congress,  answering 
over  30,000  requests  yearly  from  con- 
gressional staffs,  for  information  re- 
garding individual  constituent's  inquir- 
ies about  the  Air  Force.  Through  his 
efforts,  injured  children  were  aero- 
medically  evacuated,  assignments  were 
changed,  the  deceased  were  provided 
appropriate  military  honors,  and  the 
bereaved  survivors  given  assistance. 

Bom  in  Monroe,  Mich.,  Colonel 
Hausmann  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  with  a  B.A.  in  po- 
litical science  in  1957  and  also  received 
an  M.S.  in  education  in  1971  from  the 
University  of  Southern  California  and 
an  MJ5.  in  administration  in  1979  from 
the  George  Washington  University. 
He  also  completed  Squadron  Officers 
School,  Air  Command  and  Staff  Col- 
lege, Academic  Instructors  School,  and 
the  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed 
Forces  professional  military  education 
courses. 

His  assignments  have  included:  Per- 
sonnel Officer,  Air  Command  and 
Staff  College.  Maxwell  AFB.  Ala., 
1958-59:  Personnel  Administration  Of- 
ficer. 737th  ACWRON,  Morocco,  1960- 
63;  Chief.  Administrative  Services, 
7230th  SUPPRON,  Taranto,  Italy, 
1960-63;  Assistant  PAS,  AFROTC  De- 
tachment 645,  The  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity, 1963-67;  Administration/Person- 
nel Officer,  1131st  USAF  Support  Ac- 
tivity, MACSOG,  (1st  Flight),  Nha 
Trang  AB,  Vietnam,  1967-68;  Director 
of  Administrative  Services  and  Execu- 
tive Officer.  Headquarters  European 


Communications  Area  (AFCS),  Lind- 
sey  AS,  Germany,  1968-72;  Executive 
Officer  to  the  Commander,  Electronic 
Systems  Division  (AFSC),  Hanscom 
AFB,  Mass.,  1972-74;  Chief,  Executive 
Services  Division,  Office  of  the  Vice 
Chief  of  Staff,  Headquarters  USAF, 
1974-78;  and  Deputy  Chief,  Congres- 
sional Inquiry  Division,  1978-80. 

Colonel  Hausmann's  awards  include 
the  Legion  of  Merit  with  two  oakleaf 
clusters,  the  Meritorious  Service 
Medal  with  two  oakleaf  clusters,  the 
Joint  Service  Commendation  Medal, 
Air  Force  Commendation  Medal,  Air 
Force  Outstanding  Unit  Award,  Air 
Force  Organizational  Ebccellence 
Award.  Vietnam  Staff  Honor  Medal 
1st  Class.  Vietnam  Service  and  cham- 
paign medals. 

Colonel  Hausmann  is  married  to  the 
former  Maria  (Bebe)  Turo  of  Camp 
Hill,  Pa.,  and  they  have  two  daughters. 
Marisa  and  Karim.  They  are  Justifi- 
ably proud  of  him. 

I  want  to  Join  others  in  commending 
Colonel  Hausmann  on  a  full  and  pro- 
ductive military  career  and  wish  him 
every  success  in  civilian  life.* 


REPRESENTATIVE  DORGAN  ON 
THE  FARM  ECONOMY 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the 
April  Issue  of  the  Washington  Month- 
ly contains  an  article  by  North  Dakota 
Representative  Byron  Dorgaji  enti- 
tled "America's  Real  Farm  Problem:  It 
Can  Be  Solved."  The  article  is  full  of 
insights  on  the  current  depression  in 
the  farm  economy  and  recommends 
actions  Congress  should  take  to  im- 
prove the  farmer's  plight 

One  of  the  particularly  timely  sub- 
jects Representative  Dorgan  discus- 
sess  in  the  operation  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  FmHA  was  cre- 
ated during  the  Depression  of  the 
1930's  as  the  lender  of  last  resort  for 
small  and  beginning  farmers  who  had 
a  reasonable  chance  to  survive.  In 
1980,  however,  FmHA  was  lending 
four  times  as  much  in  emergency  as- 
sistance as  it  did  in  limited-resource 
loans  to  truly  needy  farmers.  Ninety 
percent  of  these  emergency  loans  went 
to  larger,  more  established  farms. 

The  administration  has  tried  to  abol- 
ish the  limited-resource  loan  program. 
Congress  objected,  but  in  1982  the 
FmHA  only  used  about  half  the 
money  Congress  approved  for  these 
loans.  To  its  credit,  the  administration 
also  stopped  making  economic  emer- 
gency loans.  However,  these  economic 
emergency  loans  should  be  made  to 
small  operators  that  truly  need  them. 
FmHA  should  not  try  to  control  the 
gushing  spigot  by  turning  it  off. 

The  skewed  lending  priorities  that 
Representative  Dorgan  identifies  were 
substantiated  in  a  recent  audit  done 
by  the  Inspector  General  at  USDA. 
According  to   the   audit,   about  one- 


fourth  of  all  the  loans  surveyed  in 
fiscal  year  1980.  worth  $832  million, 
could  have  been  financed  by  commer- 
cial banks.  This  news  comes  at  a  time 
when  small,  full-time  farmers  are 
having  difficulty  obtaining  operating 
loans— money  to  plant  this  year's  crop. 
Representative  Dorcan  discusses 
more  than  just  the  troubles  at  FmHA. 
He  points  out  that  29  percent  of  the 
benefits  from  Federal  farm  programs 
goes  to  the  largest  1  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's farmers.  He  also  reminds  us  that 
U.S.  monetary  policy,  as  set  by  the 
Federal  Reserve,  plays  an  important 
role  in  determining  whether  farmers 
will  sink  further  into  debt  or  see  some 
relief  from  high  interest  rates. 

I  recommend  Representative  Dor- 
GAN's  article  to  my  colleagues  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Monthly,  Apr.  1983] 
Amkrica's  Real  Farm  Problzic  It  Can  Bi 
Solved 
(By  Representative  Byron  Dorgan) 
Recent  scenes  from  America's  farm  belt 
seem  like  a  grainy  film  clip  from  the  thir- 
ties. Young  fjunilies  putting  their  home  and 
farm  machinery  on  the  auction  block.  Men, 
choked   with   emotion,    breaking   down   in 
tears  as  they  describe  their  plight.  Angry 
farmers    organizing,    getting    madder    and 
madder. 

It's  not  as  bad  as  the  thirties  yet:  no  gov- 
ernor has  called  out  the  National  Guard  to 
stop  the  foreclosures,  the  way  North  Dako- 
Us  William  "WUd  Bill"  Langer  did  In  1933. 
But  the  pain  Is  running  deep.  Losing  a  farm 
Is  not  like  having  a  new  Chevrolet  or  a  color 
TV  repossessed.  In  many  cases,  what's  lost  Is 
land  that's  been  In  the  family  for  genera- 
tions—and a  way  of  life  that  for  many  Is  the 
only  one  they've  ever  known  or  wanted. 

It's  not  that  other  victims  of  the  recession 
deserve  less  sympathy.  But  there's  an  Im- 
portant difference  between  the  plight  of  the 
farmer  and  that  of  other  producers.  What's 
happening  In  the  farm  belt  is  a  far  cry  from 
what's  happening  In  Pittsburgh  and  Detroit. 
Nobody  Is  berating  our  farmers  for  falling 
behind  the  foreign  competition  and  losing 
their  edge,  like  the  auto  and  steel  Industries. 
Nobody  Is  shoving  books  on  Japanese  man- 
agement into  their  faces.  To  the  contrary, 
American  farmers  are  our  all-star  economic 
performers.  When  other  countries  want  to 
find  out  how  to  Improve  agriculture,  they 
don't  send  their  delegations  to  Tokyo.  They 
send  them  to  Iowa  and  Kansas  and  the  Da- 
kotas. 

And  the  farmers'  reward?  Most  North 
Dakota  wheat  farmers  are  getting  $4  for  a 
bushel  of  wheat  that  costs  them  $5.50  to 
grow.  Farmers  are  making  less  In  real 
Income  today  than  they  did  In  1934.  Oedl- 
tors  are  foreclosing  In  record  numbers;  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  alone  reports 
that  at  least  4,000  of  Its  borrowers  were 
forced  out  of  business  in  1982. 

RURAL  MTTHS 

Agriculture  Is  a  $140  billion-a-year  Indus- 
try, our  nation's  largest,  far  bigger  than 
steel,  automobiles,  or  any  other  manufac- 
turing enterprise.  Farming  and  food-related 
businesses  generate  one  out  of  five  jobs  in 
private  Industry  and  account  for  20  percent 
of  our  GNP.  Sooner  or  later  the  problems 
on  the  farm  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  us,  as 
the  lald-off  employees  of  International  Har- 


vester already  know  too  well.  Students  of 
the  Depression  will  also  recall  that  It  was 
long  before  the  1929  crash— while  the 
market  was  still  revving  up— that  farm 
Income  began  falling.  The  troubles  on  the 
farm  were  a  large  part  of  the  weight  that  ul- 
timately dragged  the  entire  economy  down 
Into  the  Depression. 

If  you  read  the  editorial  columns  of  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  you  know  that  some 
people  have  a  simple  explanation  for  the 
farmers'  plight.  Too  much  production  is  the 
problem,  they  say,  and  If  government  would 
only  stop  subsidizing  overproduction  by 
keeping  prices  artificially  high,  the  free 
market  would  work  Its  will  and  weed  out  the 
inefficient  producers.  What's  more,  many 
conservatives  and  liberals  alike  believe  farm- 
ers are  only  getting  their  Just  deserts, 
having  grown  fat  and  happy  on  government 
price  supports  and  double-digit  Inflation. 
You've  seen  the  caricatures  on  "60  Min- 
utes"—farmers  driving  big  Cadillacs,  spend- 
ing their  winters  In  Boca  Raton— and  still 
complaining  that  the  government  doesn't 
pay  them  enough  not  to  grow  certain  crops. 

Those  aren't  farmers  I  know.  But  with 
less  than  four  percent  of  all  Americans  now 
living  on  farms.  It's  little  surprise  [>eople 
have  so  many  misconceptions  about  our 
farm  program.  Start  with  the  "overproduc- 
tion" argument.  There  are  children  and 
older  people  In  this  country  who  still  don't 
have  enough  to  eat,  and  roughly  450  million 
people  In  the  world  who  go  hungry  most  of 
the  time.  That  people  talk  about  "overpro- 
duction" rather  than  "underdlstrlbutlon"  is 
rather  telling  in  Itself.  But  more  to  the 
present  point:  almost  from  the  time  the 
early  settlers  planted  their  first  row,  Ameri- 
can farmers  have  been  growing  more  food 
than  the  nation  could  consume.  The  tenden- 
cy toward  producing  surpluses  is  a  perennial 
problem.  It  hardly  explains  the  extraordi- 
nary difficulties  our  farmers  now  face. 

As  for  the  "60  Minutes"  caricatures,  they 
are  just  that— caricatures.  Last  year  the  fed- 
eral government  paid  farmers  (1.5  billion  In 
direct  subsidies  (It  loaned  another  (11.4  bil- 
lion that  farmers  must  repay).  Money  from 
these  federal  programs  came  to  about  two 
percent  of  total  receipts  in  1982  for  the  av- 
erage farmer,  whose  farm  netted  just  $8,000. 
Add  In  what  he  and  his  family  earned  away 
from  the  farm,  and  his  household  still  made 
less  than  a  GS-11  civil  servant  and  about 
half  as  much  as  a  young  lawyer  on  Wall 
Street.  That's  for  working  from  morning  to 
night  and  doing  what  many  Americans  no 
longer  do— produce  something  the  rest  of  us 
need. 

But  this  Is  no  blanket  apology  for  the  na- 
tion's farm  policies— far  from  it.  There  are 
some  farmers  who  get  more  than  they  de- 
serve from  the  government,  and  nobody  gets 
madder  about  that  than  the  vast  majority 
of  farmers  who  bear  no  resemblance  to 
them.  Egregious  abuses  do  exist,  and  It's 
time  that  representatives  from  the  farm 
states  (of  which  I'm  one)  begin  to  eliminate 
them.  If  we  ignore  such  problems  or  dismiss 
them  as  Inevitable,  they  will  continue  to  act 
as  lightning  rods  for  attacks  on  all  farm  pro- 
grams. Representatives  of  farm  states  must 
clean  their  own  house  for  If  they  don't,  I'm 
afraid,  someone  else  will  do  It— hurting 
farmer  and  non-farmer  alike. 

The  nation  needs  a  federal  farm  program; 
to  think  otherwise  in  today's  highly  com- 
petitive International  economy  Is  self-de- 
feating and  naive.  But  we  need  the  right 
kind  of  farm  program,  one  that  not  only 
meets  the  test  of  fairness,  but  that  promises 
to  keep  American  agriculture  second  to 
none. 


Unfortunately,  that's  not  the  kind  of  farm 
program  we  now  have.  Approaches  that 
were  fine  In  the  thirties  are  no  longer  doing 
the  job.  In  fact,  what  began  as  survival  pro- 
grams for  family  farmers  are  becoming  the 
domain  of  extra-large  producers  who  often 
ellww  aside  the  very  family  farmers  for 
whom  these  programs  were  originally  in- 
tended. Congress  must  )>ear  much  of  the  . 
blame  for  this.  We  continue  to  target  most 
farm  assistance  not  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Individual  fanner  but  largely 
according  to  the  volume  of  the  commodity 
he  grows.  While  these  federal  programs 
have  all  l>een  done  in  the  name  of  the 
family  farmer,  the  interests  of  the  various 
commodity  groups  have  not  always  been 
Identical  to  those  of  the  nation's  family 
farmers. 

This  is  not  to  criticize  these  groups,  for  ev- 
eryone is  entitled  to  his  say.  But  it  is  to  sug- 
gest that  we  in  Congress  have  talked  too 
much  about  programs  for  feed  grains  and 
wheat  and  com  and  assorted  "market 
prices"  and  "loan  rates"— and  not  enough 
about  the  kind  of  agriculture  that's  best  for 
the  country.  And  we've  done  more  than 
waste  money  in  the  process.  For  if  our  agri- 
cultural policy  continues  largely  imchanged. 
I'm  concerned  the  criticisms  that  now  so 
tragically  apply  to  the  nation's  automak- 
ers—that they  became  too  big.  too  Inflexi- 
ble, and  too  Inefficient  to  compete— may  one 
day  be  appropriate  for  America's  agricul- 
ture. 

FARM  ECOHOiaCS 

To   understand   the    fallings   of   existing 
farm  programs.  It's  Important  to  understand  ' 
the  roots  of  the  current  farm  crisis.  At  the 
heart  of  the  problem  is  money— how  much 
there  is  and  how  much  It  costs  to  borrow. 

A  farmer  Is  a  debtor  almost  by  definition. 
In  my  own  state.  It's  not  unusual  for  a 
wheat  farmer  with  1,000  acres  to  owe  sever- 
al hundred  thousand  dollars  for  land  and 
machinery.  In  addition  to  making  payments 
on  these  loans.  It's  common  for  such  a 
farmer  to  borrow  about  $40,000  each  spring 
to  cover  fertllzer,  dlesel  fuel,  seed,  and  other 
operating  expenses.  The  months  before  the 
harvest  wlU  be  anxious  ones  as  the  farmer 
contemplates  all  the  things  that  could  bring 
financial  hardship:  bad  weather,  crop  dis- 
ease. Insects,  falling  commodity  prices.  If  he 
has  a  good  year,  the  farmer  can  repay  his 
loans  and  retain  some  profit;  in  a  bad  one, 
he  can  lose  his  whole  farm. 

Money  thus  "becomes  one  of  the  farmer's 
biggest  expenses.  Most  consumers  can  find 
some  refuge  from  high  Interest  rates  by 
postponing  large  purchases  like  houses  or 
cars.  Farmers  have  no  choice.  In  1979,  for 
example,  farmers  paid  $12  billion  In  Interest 
costs  while  earning  $32  billion;  last  year 
they  paid  $22  billion  In  Interest  costs  while 
earning  only  $20  billion.  In  a  business  In 
which  profit  margins  are  small,  $4,000  more 
in  Interest  can  mean  the  difference  between 
profit  and  loss.  Since  1975,  100,000  family 
farms  have  disappeared,  and  while  Interest 
rates  have  fallen  recently,  they  still  imperil 
the  nation's  fsoiners. 

This  Is  why  the  most  l)aslc  part  of  our  na- 
tion's farm  policy  Is  Its  money  and  credit 
policy— which  Is  set  by  Paul  Volcker  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  responsibility  for  nearly  ruin- 
ing our  economy  Is  well-known.  What's 
often  overlooked  is  how  the  board's  policies 
have  taken  an  especially  devastating  toll  on 
farmers.  While  high  Interest  rates  have  In- 
creased farm  expenses,  they've  also  under- 
mined the  export  market  farmers  have  tra- 
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muoaally  relied  on.  High  tnterart  rates,  by 
^«in«y  over  ectmomic  enslneetB.  have  been 
a  drac  on  the  entire  world's  economy.  Devel- 
oping and  third-world  nations  have  been 
particularly  hard  hit:  struggling  just  to 
meet  Interest  payments  on  their  loans  from 
multinational  banks,  they  have  had  Uttle 
cash  left  over  to  buy  our  farm  products. 

Even  those  countries  that  could  still 
afford  our  farm  products  abandoned  us  for 
other  producers.  Our  interest  rates  were  so 
high  they  attracted  multinational  bankers, 
corporations,  and  others  who  speculate  on 
currencies  of  different  countries.  These 
speculators  were  willing  to  pay  more  for  dol- 
lars in  terms  of  pesos,  yen.  or  marks  because 
those  rates  guaranteed  them  such  a  sub- 
stantial return. 

The  news  commentators  called  the  result 
a  "strong  dollar."  which  gave  us  a  rush  of 
pride.  But  what  did  this  strong  dollar  really 
mean  to  the  farmer?  It  meant  people  in 
other  countries  found  themselves  suddenly 
poorer  when  they  went  to  buy  something 
made  or  grown  in  America.  In  IMl,  for  ex- 
ample. West  Germans  paid  21  percent  more 
for  American  soybeans,  even  though  our 
farmers  were  getting  11  percent  leu  for 
those  very  same  soybeans  than  they  had  the 
previous  year.  Overall,  our  "strong  dollar" 
has  been  Jacking  up  the  price  of  American 
farm  exports  by  a  full  35  percent,  biting  our 
potential  foreign  customers  with  a  25  per- 
cent surcharge  the  moment  they  start 
thlnUng  of  buying  American.  No  wonder 
these  exports  have  dropped  for  the  first 
time  in  12  years.  This  Isn't  a  strong  dollar, 
it's  a  big  banker's  dollar— and  with  a  central 
bank  like  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  who 
needs  soil  erosion,  grasshoppers,  or 
drought? 

To  be  fair,  interest  rates  aren't  solely  re- 
sponsible for  undercutting  our  fanners' 
export  markets.  President  Carter's  grain 
embargo  did  more  than  close  the  Russian 
market;  it  also  drove  away  other  foreign 
customers  who  wondered  how  dependable 
we  were.  Reagan  has  lifted  the  embargo,  but 
to  little  avail,  since  he  still  refuses  to  sign  a 
long-term  grain  contract  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Meanwhile,  our  foreign  competitors 
have  quickly  stepped  into  the  breach,  sup- 
porting their  farmers  with  generous  subsi- 
dies that  make  ours  look  miserly  by  compar- 
ison. Last  September,  for  example,  wheat 
from  the  VS.  and  Common  llarket  coun- 
tries was  selling  for  almost  the  same  price 
on  the  international  market.  But  while  the 
VS.  fanner  was  getting  about  (3,40  a 
bushel,  his  Common  Market  counterpart  re- 
ceived $5.37. 

Both  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  market- 
skewing  policies  and  the  hefty  subsidies 
that  foreign  agriculture  receives  illustrate 
an  important  point.  Those  who  say  America 
should  go  back  to  a  "free  market"  in  agri- 
culture are  asking  our  farmers  to  go  back  to 
something  that  no  longer  exists.  In  today's 
world  there's  no  free  market  in  agriculture. 
Just  as  there  is  none  in  steel,  automobiles,  or 
other  major  industries. 

We  learned  during  the  Depression  that  ag- 
riculture, by  its  very  nature,  requires  a  mod- 
erating hand  to  smooth  out  the  violent 
cycles  that  otherwise  could  destroy  even  the 
best  farmers.  No  other  producers  have  to 
confront  the  sudden  price  shifts  with  which 
farmers  regularly  contend.  Automakers,  for 
example,  don't  have  to  worry  that  prices  for 
their  product  may  drop  50  percent,  as  wheat 
prices  did  from  1974  to  1977.  This  is  why 
even  that  bastion  of  free-market  orthodoxy. 
the  Heritage  Foundation,  concedes  the  need 
for  a  govemment  role  in  agriculture. 


BOMs-oKowH  mmssioa 

For  the  nation's  first  150  years,  there  was 
no  farm  program  as  such.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  wasn't  created  until  1M2,  and 
when  President  Lincoln  proposed  it  to  Con- 
gress he  could  applaud  the  nation's  farmers 
as  a  "great  interest  so  independent  In  its 
nature  as  to  not  have  demanded  and  extort- 
ed more  from  government."  For  the  next  70 
years  the  department  limited  itself  largely 
to  statistics  and  research.  Farmers  received 
little  in  the  way  of  subsidies;  like  all  other 
consumers,  they  helped  subsidize  manufac- 
turers through  the  tariffs  they  paid  on  im- 
ported goods. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  Depression 
hit  our  farms  long  before  the  Okies  started 
their  desperate  treks  across  the  dust  bowl  in 
their  q>utterlng  Model  T's.  During  World 
War  I  Europe  bought  our  food  like  it  was 
going  out  of  style.  Prices  rose  to  record 
heights;  farmers  expanded  their  operations 
and  borrowed  heavily  to  do  so. 

Then  the  war  ended.  Export  markets 
quickly  dried  up  a  European  countries  start- 
ed to  rebuild  their  own  agriculture.  Ameri- 
can farmers  watched  helplessly  as  prices 
plummeted,  leaving  many  with  huge  debts 
to  repay  and  no  Income  with  which  to  pay 
them.  A  rash  of  foreclosures  followed,  re- 
hearsing a  cycle  that  bears  an  eerie  similari- 
ty to  the  current  one.  By  1932  farm  Income 
was  less  than  one-third  of  what  it  had  been 
in  1919.  During  this  period,  more  than  1.5 
million  Americans  left  the  farm.  (The 
exodus  was  reversed  during  the  Depression, 
when  many  returned  to  the  farm  in  order  to 
survive.) 

Then,  as  now,  the  conventional  econo- 
mists and  their  camp  followers  in  Congress 
and  the  press  found  little  alarming  in  this 
hardship.  The  "invisible  hand."  they  said, 
would  force  farmers  to  produce  less  until 
prices  returned  to  normal  levels.  The 
"weak"  and  the  "inefficient"  might  be  cut 
down  in  the  process,  but  that  was  the  way 
the  free  market  was  supposed  to  work.  It 
didn't. 

Unfortunately,  someone  forgot  to  tell  the 
nation's  farmers  about  the  economic  eti- 
quette that  professors  and  journalists  ex- 
pected of  them.  As  prices  continued  to  fall, 
the  farmers  didn't  produce  less— they  pro- 
duced more.  It's  not  hard  to  understand 
why.  Farmers  have  certain  set  costs— such 
as  debt— whether  or  not  they  plant  a  single 
seed.  When  prices  dropped,  many  tried  to 
produce  more  to  make  up  the  difference. 
Besides,  to  farm  is  to  hope.  The  market  may 
be  terrible  one  year,  but  who  knows  what 
wlU  happen  next?  Will  there  be  drought  in 
Europe?  Blight  in  Russia?  When  you  have 
to  decide  how  much  to  plant  in  the  spring, 
you  have  little  idea  what  the  market  will 
really  be  in  the  fall.  The  worse  things  look, 
the  more  you  pin  your  hopes  on  a  sudden 
surge  in  prices.  So  you  plant. 

Those  who  put  all  the  blame  on  govern- 
ment for  today's  excess  production  and  low 
prices  are  long  on  theory  and  short  on  histo- 
ry. We  produced  "too  much"  throughout 
the  twenties,  when  there  was  no  farm  pro- 
gram to  speak  of.  And  it  wasn't  the  weak 
and  the  inefficient  who  tumbled  then.  It 
was  just  about  everybody. 

BUITD  GEirXROSITT 

The  New  Dealers  recognized  that  when  it 
comes  to  agriculture,  the  invisible  hand  can 
end  up  shooting  farmers  in  the  foot.  Their 
solution  was  straightforward— and  effective. 
Remedies  like  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  were  begun  to  prop  up  the  prices  of  cer- 
tain commodities  so  that  the  farmers  who 
grew  them  could  count  on  at  least  a  minimal 


return.  The  main  approach  was  to  link  gov- 
ernment assistance  to  the  farmers'  agree- 
ment to  cut  production,  thus  forcing  prices 
to  rise  according  to  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand. 

These  relief  programs  were  not  geared  to 
the  circtmistances  of  individual  farmers. 
They  were  aimed  at  regulating  the  supply 
and  price  of  certain  commodities.  Still,  the 
commodity  approach  amounted  to  a  relief 
program  for  the  family  farm  because  there 
just  weren't  many  other  kinds  of  farms 
around.  In  1932  one  of  four  Americans  lived 
on  a  farm,  and  for  that  reason  the  commodi- 
ty programs  were  a  major  part  of  the  whole 
New  Deal  relief  effort. 

Over  the  last  half  century,  this  commodi- 
ty approach  has  remained  relatively  un- 
changed, while  American  agriculture  has 
changed  radically.  The  number  of  farms 
today  Is  one-third  what  it  was  during  the 
Depression,  and  Just  seven  percent  of  these 
control  over  half  the  farmland  and  account 
for  over  half  the  sales.  Yet  while  farming 
has  become  more  concentrated,  the  govern- 
ment still  dispenses  federal  aid  with  a  blind- 
fold on,  treating  a  multi-thousand-acre  agri- 
factory  giant  as  if  it  were  a  bedraggled  Olde 
with  a  handcrank  tractor  and  a  cow.  As  a 
result,  29  percent  of  all  federal  farm  bene- 
fits go  to  the  top  one  percent  of  our  fann- 
ers. 

The  government  distributes  this  largess  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  Some  programs  amount  to 
government-guaranteed  prices.  For  a  few 
crops— tobacco  and  peanuts,  for  example— 
the  government  sanctions  an  allotment 
system  by  which  the  marketing  of  these  is 
strictly  controlled.  The  government  also 
provides  crop  Insiu-ance,  disaster  relief,  and 
subsidized  loans  for  such  things  as  purchas- 
ing more  farmland  and  meeting  operating 
expenses. 

The  traditional  mainstay  of  the  farm  pro- 
gram is  the  "commodity  loan."  Each  year 
the  government  establishes  a  loan  rate  for 
major  crops,  including  wheat,  com,  barley, 
sorghum,  and  soybeans.  The  rate  for  wheat, 
for  example,  was  $3.55  per  bushel  in  1982. 
Early  in  the  year,  a  farmer  must  decide 
whether  he  is  going  to  sign  up  for  the  pro- 
gram: if  he  does,  he  may  have  to  agree  to 
cut  back  his  production  to  help  keep  sur- 
pluses down.  If  the  eventual  market  price 
goes  above  the  loan-rate  level,  the  farmer 
simply  repays  the  loan,  takes  back  his 
wheat,  and  sells  It  on  the  open  market.  But 
if  the  market  price  is  below  the  loan  rate, 
the  farmer  may  take  the  money  and  leave 
the  wheat  with  the  government.  In  addition 
to  the  commodity  loan,  there  is  a  "deficien- 
cy payment "  that  supposedly  helps  bridge 
the  gap  between  what  the  farmer  earns  in 
the  market  and  what  his  crop  costs  to 
produce. 

It's  important  to  understand  two  things 
about  this  price-support  program.  First,  a 
guaranteed  price  is  not  a  guaranteed  profit. 
The  loan  rates  and  deficiency  payments  do 
not  necessarily  return  the  farmer's  cost  of 
production,  and  in  recent  years  they 
haven't.  In  1982,  for  example,  the  target 
price  for  wheat  was  more  than  a  dollar  less 
than  the  farmer's  cost  of  production. 

More  important,  the  way  these  programs 
work,  the  more  you  have,  the  more  the  gov- 
ernment gives  you.  A  wheat  farmer  with  250 
acres  producing  30  bushels  per  acre  gets  a 
support  loan  of  $26,625.  A  farmer  with  2,500 
acres  of  similarly  productive  land  gets  ap- 
proximately ten  times  that  much.  The  defi- 
ciency payments  work  in  pretty  much  the 
same  way. 


For  deficiency  payments  there  is  a  nomi- 
nal $50,000  cap  that  In  practice  does  not 
have  much  effect.  For  support  loans,  there 
is  no  limitation  at  all.  Thus,  while  smaller 
farmers  get  a  Uttle  help,  the  largest  farms 
walk  off  with  a  bundle.  In  a  recent  editorial 
attacking  all  farm  subsidies.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  fumed  about  a  mldwestem 
wheat  grower  who  received  $68,760  last  year 
from  the  govenunent  yet  "rides  around  his 
4.000-acre  farm  on  a  huge  four-wheel-drive 
tractor  with  air  conditioning  and  a  radio." 

Ill  bet  the  editorial  writers  of  The  WaU 
Street  Journal  have  air  conditioning,  radios, 
and  a  whole  lot  more  in  their  offices:  still, 
they  do  have  a  point.  As  Don  Paarlburg.  a 
conservative  agricultural  economist  who 
toiled  in  the  last  three  Republican  adminis- 
trations, has  put  it,  the  result  of  the  present 
federal  farm  program  is  that  "average  farm 
income  is  increased  by  adding  many  dollars 
to  those  already  well-off  and  adding  little  or 
nothing  to  those  at  the  low  end  of  the 
income  scale." 

This  bias  tovrard  bigness  runs  through 
most  of  the  federal  government's  farm  pro- 
gram. One  of  the  best  illustrations  is  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  a  case  study 
of  how  a  federal  program  that  began  to  help 
only  those  in  need  became  a  safety  net  for 
just  about  everybody  else. 

The  FteHA  ws  created  in  the  depths  of 
the  Depression  as  a  lender  of  last  resort  for 
small  and  beginning  farmers  who  had  a  rea- 
sonable chance  to  survive.  For  most  of  its 
life,  the  agency  did  serve  family  farmers 
struggling  to  get  their  operation  on  Its  feet 
and  unable  to  obtain  credit  elsewhere.  But 
in  the  1970s,  Congress  tacked  on  something 
called  the  Economic  Emergency  Loan  pro- 
gram. To  qualify  for  this  new  program  you 
didn't  have  to  be  small,  or  even  a  family 
farmer.  Tou  just  had  to  be  in  economic 
trouble.  Soon  the  "economic-emergency" 
loans  were  pushing  aside  the  kinds  of  loans 
the  FmHA  was  originally  Intended  to  pro- 
vide. By  1980  FmHA  was  lending  four  times 
as  much  as  in  such  "emergency"  assistance 
as  it  was  in  the  so-called  "limited-resource" 
loans  for  needy  farmers  who  were  now  re- 
ceiving less  than  ten  percent  of  the  agency's 
total.  Ninety  percent  of  these  emergency 
loans  went  to  bigger,  more  established 
farms,  many  of  which  were  unlikely  candi- 
dates for  public  philanthropy.  One  politi- 
cian and  judge  with  a  net  worth  of  $435,000 
and  a  non-farm  Income  of  $70,000  a  year  re- 
ceived $226,000  in  such  low-interest  "emer- 
gency" loans. 

After  "60  minutes"  exposed  a  $17  million 
emergency  loan  to  a  CaUfomia  agrlfactory, 
an  embarrassed  Congress  imposed  a 
$400,000  limit  on  the  program.  Though  this 
was  an  improvement,  the  still-generous  limit 
enables  the  larger  farms  to  eat  up  the  bulk 
of  FmHA's  loan  resources. 

Showing  nicely  Its  concept  of  the  "truly 
needy,"  the  Reagan  administration  tried  to 
abolish  completely  the  limited-resource  loan 
program  that  was  targeted  to  the  smaller 
farmers  the  agency  was  established  to  help 
in  the  first  place.  Congress  wouldn't  let  it, 
so  the  Reavanltes  discovered  the  value  of 
bureaucracy  and  gave  it  the  red-tape  treat- 
ment Nationwide,  the  FmHA  in  1982  man- 
aged to  lend  only  about  half  the  money 
Congress  had  approved  for  these  loans— this 
during  the  worst  year  for  farmers  in  half  a 
century. 

In  fairness,  the  administration  has  also 
stopped  making  economic-emergency  loans. 
But  that  misses  the  point.  Those  loans 
should  be  made,  but  only  to  family  farmers 
who  need  them.  The  FmHA's  recent  crack- 


down on  delinquent  borrowers,  moreover, 
has  fallen  most  heavily  upon  the  smaller 
farmers.  It's  a  cruel  irony:  having  lavished 
so  much  money  on  the  largest  farmers,  at 
least  some  of  whom  could  have  gotten  credit 
elsewhere,  the  government  now  has  too 
little  left  for  smaller  farmers  who  have  no- 
where else  to  turn.  Not  surprisingly,  many 
are  going  under. 

Meanwhile,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  introduced  a  Pajrment-In-Klnd  program 
that  gives  farmers  government  surplus  com- 
modities they  in  turn  can  sell,  if  they  agree 
to  take  acreage  out  of  production.  PIK  Is 
thus  a  variation  on  traditional  New  Deal 
programs.  But  while  the  PIK  program 
offers  many  beleaguered  farmers  some  gen- 
uine help,  it  also  embodies  the  same  most- 
f  or-the-biggest  approach. 

AGRICULTTTHAL  BLOAT 

Of  course,  some  will  argue  there's  nothing 
wrong  with  a  farm  policy  that  encourages 
biffger  and  bigger  farms.  This  will  only 
make  them  more  efficient,  so  the.  argtmient 
goes,  and  past  gains  in  agricultural  produc- 
tivity will  continue  Indefinitely  as  farms  get 
bigger. 

To  such  people,  a  concern  for  the  family- 
size  farm  seems  a  mushy  and  misplaced  Jef- 
fersonian  nostalgia.  In  fact,  it  is  anything 
but.  Family  farming  is  practical  economics. 
Anyone  who's  looked  recently  at  our  auto- 
mobile and  steel  industries  knows  that 
economies  of  scale  stop  beyond  a  certain 
point.  When  Thomas  Peters  and  Robert 
Waterman  examined  successful  American 
businesses  for  their  book  In  Search  of  Ex- 
cellence, what  were  the  qualities  they 
found?  Small  work  imlts.  Lean  staffs.  A 
mlnimiitn  of  management  bureaucracy. 
Managers  who  get  their  hands  into  what 
they  manage.  Enterprises  that  stick  to  their 
knitting  Instead  of  using  their  assets  to  flit 
from  one  business  to  another. 

It  sounds  like  a  profile  of  the  American 
family  farm.  It's  also  a  description  of  what 
we  lose  when  we  allow  factory-in-the-fleld 
agglomerations  to  gobble  up  individual 
family  farmers. 

There's  growing  evidence  to  suggest  that 
in  agriculture,  as  in  other  endeavors,  the  old 
"bigger  is  better"  saying  Is  a  myth.  A  decade 
ago  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  tell- 
ing Congress  the  optimum  size  for  a  Califor- 
nia vegetable  farm  was  400  acres,  though  73 
percent  of  the  state's  vegetables  were  al- 
ready produced  on  farms  much  larger  than 
that.  A  1979  USDA  study  found  that  the  av- 
erage U.S.  farm  reaches  90  percent  of  maxi- 
mum efficiency  at  just  314  acres;  to  attain 
100  percent  efficiency,  the  average  size  has 
to  quadruple  to  1,157  acres.  Beyond  that, 
farms  don't  get  any  better— they  just  get 
bigger.  They  may  even  become  more  bu- 
reaucratic and  less  efficient. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  matter  of  debt. 
The  very  largest  farms  are  twice  as  debt- 
prone  as  smaller  family  farms.  This  is  of 
little  consequence  when  times  are  flush.  But 
when  trouble  hits,  as  it  has  with  Mr. 
Volcker's  Interest-rate  policies,  It's  like  send- 
ing a  fleet  of  large  sailing  ships  heading  into 
a  gale  with  twice  the  sail  they  normally 
carry. 

Just  as  a  rope  of  many  strands  is  more 
flexible  and  resilient  than  a  single  strand,  a 
diverse  agriculture  of  many  relatively  small 
units  can  adjust  and  change.  Unlike  the 
very  largest  operations,  family  farmers 
don't  have  so  much  capital  tied  up  in  what 
they  did  yesterday  to  keep  them  from  doing 
what  needs  to  be  done  tomorrow.  Small 
farmers  don't  have  to  push  paper  through 
tedious  chains  of  command.  If  they  see  a 


way  of  doing  something  better,  they  can  do 
it  right  away.  This  kind  of  flexibility  is  Im- 
portant if  sudden  shifts  in  market  condi- 
tions warrant  different  crops  or  production 
techniques. 

There's  also  the  question  of  rural  commu- 
nities. I  grew  up  in  Regent.  North  I>akota,  a 
farming  community  of  400  people.  Family 
farms  were  and  are  the  economic  blood 
stream  of  that  town.  When  such  farms  are 
eaten  up  by  larger  ones,  towns  like  Regent 
wither,  and  the  government  finds  itself  with 
a  tax -consuming  social  problem  Instead  of  a 
healthy  and  tax-providing  community. 

In  short,  there  is  a  link  between  the  way 
we  have  farmed— in  traditional  family-size 
units— and  the  extraordinary  productivity 
of  our  agriculture  as  a  whole.  Yet  our  farm 
policies  are  pushing  us  toward  a  top-heavy 
agriculture  that  threatens  to  mimic  the 
same  problems  we  are  facing  in  other  areas 
of  our  economy.  The  high  interest  rates  of 
the  last  two  years  have  made  the  problem 
even  worse:  whether  family  farmers  go 
bankrupt  or  simply  decide  to  sell  out,  the 
trend  toward  concentrations  is  hastened. 

Even  worse,  this  trend  feeds  on  itself.  The 
alteration  of  the  FmHA  is  instructive. 
Having  helped  create  large  farms,  the  gov- 
ernment felt  compelled  to  keep  them  from 
faUing.  When  a  small  family  farmer  bites 
the  dust  there  may  be  a  few  condolences  but 
nobody  worries  much.  When  a  multi-thou- 
sand-acre agrifactory  totters,  Its  bankers 
and  creditors  get  the  jitters  over  the  mil- 
lions of  dollars  at  stake.  It's  a  prairie  twist 
on  the  maxim  familiar  to  international 
bankers:  "Make  a  small  loan  and  you  create 
a  debtor.  Make  a  big  loan  and  you  create  a 
partner." 

Are  we  encouraging  farms  so  big  that  we 
can't  afford  to  let  them  fail?  I  fear  we  are 
and  I  think  it's  an  ominous  prescription  for 
slowly  but  Inevitably  undermining  the  very 
things  that  have  made  agriculture  one  of 
the  few  American  industries  still  competi- 
tive in  international  markets.  Despite  high 
interest  rates,  agriculture  stUl  contributed 
more  than  $40  billion  in  export  sales  last 
year,  helping  defray  the  costs  of  our  unhap- 
py dependence  on  imported  oil  and  automo- 
bUes. 

HELP  FOR  THK  PAMILT  PARMXK 

What  does  all  this  mean  for  our  farm  poli- 
cies? Mr.  Paarlburg  recommends  that  we 
eliminate  the  current  "tilt  in  favor  of  big 
farms"  In  our  federal  programs,  and  at  least 
keep  the  playing  field  level.  I  agree  with 
that,  but  would  go  a  step  further.  For  the 
reasons  I've  discussed,  I  think  we  should  re-  - 
target  the  current  programs  toward  family- 
size  units.  For  example,  we  should  put  a  cap 
on  the  commodity  price-support  loans  to 
eliminate  the  exorbitant  amounts  going  to 
the  very  largest  farmers,  thus  freeing  up 
more  for  those  who  need  It  more.  In  1981, 
for  example,  I  proposed  capping  these  loans 
at  $150,000,  which  would  have  affected  less 
than  ten  percent  of  all  farmers  but  would 
have  enabled  us  to  Increase  the  support 
price  by  about  35  cents  per  bushel  for  the 
rest.  (This  new  level,  incidentally,  would 
have  still  been  below  production  costs.) 
Farmers  could  become  as  large  as  they 
wanted— the  federal  government  just 
wouldn't  pay  them  for  doing  so. 

We  should  alter  the  FmHA  loan  program 
in  similar  fashion,  restoring  this  agency  to 
its  original  purpose  of  providing  economic 
opportunity  to  beginning  and  smaller  farm- 
ers. In  the  present  crisis,  the  money  saved 
should  be  used  to  extend  loan  deferrals  to 
family  farmers  who  have  fallen  behind  on 
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their  PmHA  loans  because  of  economic  cir- 
cumstances beyond  their  control.  At  the 
same  time,  we  should  alter  other  federal 
policies,  such  as  tax  laws  that  Invite  lawyers 
and  doctors  to  invest  In  farms  as  tax  shel- 
ters, driving  up  land  prices  to  the  detriment 
of  the  becinning  farmer. 

Of  course.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  pull  the 
plug  suddenly  on  these  larger  farm  oper- 
ations. Many  are  essentially  family  farmers 
who  overextended  themselves  during  the 
19708,  with  a  good  deal  of  encouragement 
(including  subsidized  loans)  from  the  gov- 
ernment. Some  of  these  farms  may  need 
emergency  loans;  the  question  Is  the  direc- 
tion in  which  our  farm  program  goes  from 
here. 

These  are  the  broad  outlines  of  a  farm 
program  that  I  think  would  dispense  agri- 
culttiral  benefits  more  fairly  while  promot- 
ing the  right  kind  of  agriculture.  But  the 
high  interest  rates  of  the  last  two  years 
should  serve  as  a  stark  reminder  that  the 
best  farm  program  in  the  world  will  not  do  a 
great  deal  when  a  Federal  Reserve  Board  ac- 
countable to  no  one  can  unleash  an  interest- 
rate  tornado  that  levels  the  economic  land- 
scape. The  best  thing  the  government  can 
do  for  the  nation's  farmer  Is  not  to  subsidize 
him,  but  to  promote  the  kind  of  monetary 
policies  that  make  credit  available  at  a  fair 
price. 

Interest  rates  must  continue  to  fall  as 
they  have  begun  to  do.  Rates  are  still  too 
high  for  the  average  farmer,  however,  and 
powerful  pressiu^  are  building  to  increase 
them  again.  As  1  write  these  words,  on 
March  8.  1M3.  the  front  page  of  The  Wash- 
ington Post  business  section  reports  that  a 
group  of  prominent  economists  called  the 
Shadow  Open  Market  Committee  "today 
called  for  the  Federal  Reserve  to  slow 
sharply  the  recent  rapid  growth  in  the  na- 
tion's money  supply  even  though  that 
might  risk  another  recession  sometime  in 
1984." 

More  than  a  century  ago.  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  warned  us  that  "the  money 
power  of  this  country  will  endeavor  to  pro- 
long its  reign  until  all  wealth  is  aggregated 
in  a  few  hands  and  the  Republic  is  de- 
stroyed." While  its  policies  have  moderated 
somewhat  in  recent  months,  the  board  has 
taken  us  in  precisely  this  direction.  Money 
and  credit  should  serve  production,  not  the 
other  way  around.  Regaining  control  over 
them  is  of  utmost  importance  not  only  to 
the  family  farmer,  but  to  all  independent 
businessmen  as  well— not  to  mention  the 
rest  of  us.* 


DEVELOPING  AN  INDUSTRIAL 
POLICY 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Bir.  President,  in  the 
last  month  several  articles  have  ap- 
peared, discussing  the  problems  of 
manufacturing  industries  and  the  revl- 
tallzation  of  American  industry.  As  in- 
dicated by  my  remarlts  introducing 
S.  849,  a  bill  which  would  tie  relief 
from  imports  to  proposals  for  industri- 
al adjustment,  I  think  that  it  Is  vital 
that  we  conduct  a  complete  discussion 
of  the  problems  of  industry,  and  we 
decide  upon  a  course  for  returning 
American  industry  to  its  preeminent 
world  position. 

A  niunber  of  experts  in  the  fields  of 
business,  trade,  engineering,  educa- 
tion, and  other  areas  have  recently 
spoken  out  on  this  issue.  I  would  like 


to  present  a  sample  of  these  opinions, 
which  identify  the  problems  facing 
American  industry,  and  proposed  solu- 
tions to  address  the  burden  faced  by 
American  industry  attempting  to 
become  competitive  again. 

In  his  statement  before  the  Trade 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Mr.  Harold  Lamar, 
a  former  staff  member  for  that  sub- 
committee, proposed  changes  to  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974,  which  my  bill, 
S.  849,  also  amends.  Mr.  Lamar  spoke 
in  favor  of  import  restrictions,  and 
amending  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to 
give  greater  protection  to  American  in- 
dustries suffering  from  the  unfair 
practices  of  other  nations. 

As  in  my  industrial  revltalization 
bill.  Mr.  Lamar's  proposal  ties  import 
relief  to  proposals  by  American  indtis- 
try  that  would  promote  greater  effec- 
tiveness and  competitiveness  by  these 
firms  and  reward  them  for  such  ef- 
forts by  allowing  relief  from  subsidized 
imports  that  threaten  their  survival.  I 
also  approve  of  Mr.  Lamar's  sugges- 
tion that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
direct  some  of  his  efforts  toward  help- 
ing domestic  firms  become  more  com- 
petitive. Our  Industries  are  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  unfair  foreign  com- 
petition, and  in  order  to  allow  Ameri- 
can industry  to  become  competitive  in 
the  world  markets  once  again,  we  need 
to  give  it  the  opportunity  to  retool 
without  facing  the  immediate  pressure 
of  subsidized  imports. 

Mr.  John  McE>ennId,  of  Internation- 
al Business-Government  Coimseldrs, 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Trade  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  also  pointed  to 
greater  use  of  section  201  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  as  a  way  of  enforcing  fair 
trade  practices  among  our  competi- 
tors. Mr.  McDermid  stresses  that  busi- 
ness should  be  committed  to  reform- 
ing current  practices,  and  that  upon 
filing  a  petition  under  section  201. 
should  have  formulated  a  plan  to  show 
that  the  indtistry  will  be  able  to  re- 
spond to  international  competition 
and  will  take  positive  steps  to  become 
competitive  with  foreign  businesses 
upon  the  imposition  of  import  relief 
under  section  201.  I  cannot  overem- 
phasize the  importance  of  this  idea.  It 
forces  businesses  to  do  what  we  expect 
them  to  do:  React  to  foreign  competi- 
tion and  become  more  aggressive  in 
their  attempts  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  Robert  McNeill,  testifying 
before  the  same  subcommittee  pro- 
posed two  tracks  for  relief  under  the 
Trade  Act;  one  standard  for  normal 
economic  conditions,  which  is  repre- 
sented by  the  current  section  201  of 
the  Trade  Act,  and  a  softer  standard 
to  be  applied  in  times  of  economic  re- 
cession, which  would  make  the  grant- 
ing of  relief  easier,  but  require  an  ad- 
justment plan  similar  to  that  proposed 
by  my  bill. 


Finally,  in  a  thought-provoking  arti- 
cle by  Prof.  Simon  Pollack  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  our  current 
industrial  system  is  analjrzed  and  Pro- 
fessor Pollack  Identifies  the  shortcom- 
ings that  are  causing  problems  for 
American  manufacturing.  Professor 
Pollack  suggests  changes  in  education 
and  training,  and  aid  for  the  transition 
that  is  required  to  keep  American  in- 
dustry competitive,  from  business, 
labor,  the  Government,  and  our  educa- 
tional institutions. 

These  articles  all  present  ideas  and 
proposals  for  moving  America  out  of 
the  current  industrial  doldrums  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  Most  of  them 
also  recognize  that  the  place  to  begin 
industrial  policy  is  in  the  trade  area, 
because  that  is  where  hard-pressed  in- 
dustries run  first  for  relief.  Their 
doing  so  gives  the  Government  both 
an  opportunity  and  a  responsibility.  A 
responsibility  to  deal  with  the  problem 
presented  and  to  help  the  victims  of 
economic  change.  An  opportunity  to 
help  an  industry  confront  all  its  prob- 
lems, trade  related  or  otherwise.  S.  849 
takes  those  same  steps.  I  would  lu-ge 
those  interested  to  read  these  articles 
and  give  them  serious  consideration. 
They  add  to  our  understanding  of  this 
most  important  issue  and  efforts  to 
help  the  American  economy  regain  Its 
vigor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  texts  of 
these  articles  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rxcoro. 
The  materials  referred  to  follow: 

Statbmxht  of  Harold  T.  Lakar 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Trade  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  It  is  with  a  sense  of  deja  vu  that 
I  approach  testifying,  it  being  some  ten 
years  since  the  Committee  held  similar 
hearings  to  consider  recommendations  to 
change  domestic  trade  law  in  order  to  re- 
store the  confidence  of  the  American  busi- 
ness community  in  the  government's  will- 
ingness to  deal  with  trade  problems  in  a  fair 
and  balanced  manner. 

Obviously,  the  need  to  restore  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  business  community 
in  the  efficacy  and  in  the  administration  of 
U.S.  trade  law  has  returned.  The  amend- 
ments to  the  trade  law  of  the  1974  Act  and 
the  great  promise  of  GATT  reform  and  new 
trading  rules  have  not  worked  as  had  been 
hoped. 

We  have  developed  new  terms  or  at  least 
given  new  meaning  to  old  terms  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  trade  policy  of  the  last  two  years. 
Much  has  been  spoken  of  the  need  for  reci- 
procity and  the  need  to  deal  with  targeting 
of  U.S.  markets  by  foreign  governments  and 
exporters.  In  1974  the  concept  of  sectoral 
reciprocity  in  trade  negotiations  was  only 
reluctantly  accepted  by  our  trade  negotia- 
tors as  language  to  get  the  1974  Act  passed 
but  as  basically  an  idea  which  wasn't 
needed.  We  have  found  that  there  is  a  much 
greater  need  to  examine  and  respond  to  the 
ever  evolving  competitive  pressures  on  our 
basic  producing  industries,  pressures  which 
do  not  represent  conditions  of  comparative 
advantage  nor  are  they  intended  to  better 
allocate  United  SUtes  resources. 


I  mention  this.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  I 
believe  that  an  examination  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974,  in  the  light  of  the  proposals 
pending  In  the  Congress,  reveals  that  Con- 
gress has  directed  the  President  to  act,  and 
the  President  has  all  the  authority  he  needs 
to  aci.  effectively  against  any  unfair  trade 
practice  involving  U.S.  goods  or  services,  or 
investment  related  to  trade  in  goods  or  serv- 
ices. The  question  of  the  effectiveness  lies 
with  the  discretion  of  the  President,  his 
willingness  to  use  the  provisions,  and  the 
adequacy  of  the  documentation  of  the  cases 
brought  by  U.S.  interests. 

Much  has  been  said  about  sending  our 
trading  partner  a  message.  It  has  been  some 
time  since  so  obvious  a  case  for  sending  a 
message  has  been  presented  as  exists  in  the 
Houdaille  case.  Certainly  if  section  103  of 
the  1971  Tax  Act  was  proposed  as  a  new 
piece  of  legislation  most  of  us  would  reject 
it  as  inconsistent  with  both  "good"  trade 
law  and  "good"  tax  law.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
on  the  statute  books.  The  practices  of  the 
Government  of  Japan  and  of  the  cartelized 
Japanese  machine  tool  producers  are  almost 
completely  documented  in  terms  of  the 
issues  addressed  in  the  legislative  history  of 
the  tax  sUtute.  With  aU  the  flexibility  in 
the  world  the  President  can  withhold  the 
investment  tax  credit  from  the  subject  ma- 
chine tool  imports  for  such  period  of  time  as 
is  necessary  to  obtain  a  response  from  the 
Japanese  Government.  What  stronger  and 
firmer  message  could  the  United  States  send 
than  that  the  United  States  will  examine 
the  alleged  practices  which  are  contrary  to 
our  own  domestic  law  and  limit  tax  advan- 
tages when  imported  products  are  intro- 
duced into  the  United  States  market  under 
such  practices  as  those  identified  in  the 
Houdaille  case? 

The  reaction  and  delay  in  this  case  is  typi- 
cal of  the  inability  of  U.S.  government  agen- 
cies to  make  hard  decisions  when  the  deci- 
sions involve  import  restrictions.  I  have  long 
felt  that  the  United  States  has  allowed 
itself  to  be  forced  into  a  false  sense  of  em- 
barrassment about  taking  trade  actions 
which  are  needed  domestically  and  which 
are  based  on  recognized  rights  in  interna- 
tional trade  law. 

To  belabor  the  point,  when  a  domestic  in- 
dustry brings  a  case  for  import  relief  there 
is  great  wringing  of  hands  on  all  sides.  The 
Council  of  Economic  Advisors  suddenly  be- 
comes a  great  friend  of  the  consumer.  The 
decision  of  whether  to  impose  import  re- 
strictions is  often  judged  primarily  in  terms 
of  the  cost  of  the  import  relief  to  the  con- 
sumer, per  worker  in  the  affected  industry. 
There  is  never  any  analysis  of  the  cost  of  re- 
placing the  producing  units,  the  companies, 
the  working  skills.  These  factors  have  cost, 
too;  and  in  some  industries  their  costs  may 
be  very  high  indeed. 

This  sense  of  moral  alarm  has  always  at- 
tached to  possible  action  under  our  escape 
clause  or  import  relief  provisions.  This  am- 
bivalent attitude  toward  acting  under  Arti- 
cle XIX  of  the  GATT  has  been  evident  not 
only  in  the  actions  taken  under  the  original 
escape  clause  and  successor  provisions,  but 
in  the  various  revisions  which  have  been 
made  in  the  criteria  of  the  statute. 

I  do  not  believe  that  section  201  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  needs  extensive  revision. 
However,  I  would  like  to  suggest  at  least 
three  provisions  where  the  substance  of  the 
law  could  be  strengthened  to  address  some 
of  the  problems  areas  mentioned  in  the  Sub- 
committee hearing  notice. 

All  too  seldom  do  we  consider  the  original 
intent  of  import  relief  under  Article  XIX  of 


the  GATT  and  under  the  escape  clause.  The 
intent  was  to  provide  relief  to  remedy  a  seri- 
ous injury  caused  by  increased  imports.  In 
our  free  trade/protectionist  dialog  on 
Import  relief  cases,  we  Invariably  seem  to 
forget  that  the  import  relief  is  to  be  tempo- 
rary, and  its  only  reason  for  being  consid- 
ered is  to  remedy  seriouos  injury  from  im- 
ports. We  overlook  the  reason  for  taking  the 
remedial  action  because  each  case  is  dis- 
cussed in  terms  of  the  United  States  de- 
stroying the  entire  free  trade  system.  The 
United  States  should  not  permit  itself,  do- 
mestically or  internationally  to  be  drawn 
into  a  discussion  of  whether  it  has  the  right 
to  take  temporary  action  to  remedy  serious 
injury  to  a  domestic  industry  caused  by  im- 
ports. If  quick  action  were  taken  in  a  few 
cases  there  would  be  fewer  cases  developed 
in  which  the  amount  of  trade  becomes  so 
great  as  to  require  purely  political  decisions 
which  usually  result  in  actions  little  related 
to  remedying  the  original  serious  injury. 

Like  import  relief  we  have  tried  adjust- 
ment assistance,  and  Just  as  half-heartedly. 
However,  I  believe  that  if  we  expanded  the 
concept  behind  section  201(b)(5)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  we  could  improve  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  import  relief  provision.  I 
refer  to  the  requirement  that  the  U.S.  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  (ITC)  'for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  the  President"  in 
maicing  his  import  relief  determinations 
under  section  202  and  203  (of  the  Act  of 
1974)  should  investigate  and  report  on  "ef- 
forts made  by  firms  and  workers  in  the  in- 
dustry to  compete  more  effectively  with  im- 
ports". 

The  Commission  has  done  very  little  with 
the  requirement.  Some  have  argued  that 
workers  and  firms  in  injured  Industries  are 
in  no  position  to  plan  how  better  to  compete 
with  imports.  I  believe  the  ITC  is  in  a  poor 
position  to  recommend  relief  if  it  has  no 
idea  of  what  actions  the  firms  and  workers 
in  the  industry  plan  in  order  to  salvage 
their  operations  and  their  Jobs.  Moreover, 
the  President  may  find  it  hard  to  muster 
concern  for  industries  and  workers  who 
merely  are  requesting  protection  from  im- 
ports with  little  noticil  of  bow  they  wiU 
compete  after  the  tempory  Import  relief  has 
ended. 

I  recommend  that  section  201(bK5)  be 
amended  to  place  a  responsibility  with  the 
petitioning  industry  and  its  workers  to  pro- 
vide the  ITC  with  the  plans  of  the  firms  and 
workers  to  more  effectively  compete  with 
imports  in  conjunction  with  the  import 
relief  sought  in  the  investigation. 

As  a  part  of  this  new  emphasis  of  more  ef- 
fectively providing  import  relief  as  a  remedy 
to  the  ^rious  injury  from  imports  in  con- 
nection with  the  efforts  of  the  firms  and 
workers  to  more  effectively  compete,  I  also 
recommend-that  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Commerce  and  Labor  under 
section  202  be  directed  specifically  at  assist- 
ing and,  if  appropriate,  implementing  eco- 
nomic adjustment  efforts  of  the  industry 
and  workers  toward  Improved  competitive 
capabilities. 

If  the  whole  question  of  import  relief 
could  begin  with  the  question  of  serious 
injury  from  imports  and  how  the  affected 
domestic  producing  groups  can  economically 
adjust  to  more  effectively  compete  the 
whole  puri>08e  of  import  relief  can  be  better 
served. 

In  section  202(c)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
there  are  nine  categories  of  considerations 
the  President  is  to  take  into  account  in  de- 
termining whether  to  provide  import  relief 
and  what  method  and  amount  of  import 


relief  he  will  provide.  In  the  context  of  oaax- 
petition  in  today's  market  place  there  is  an- 
other consideration  that  the  President 
should  take  into  account.  In  this  climate  of 
smokestack  industries  and  high  technology 
the  President  should  consider  if  import 
relief  is  needed  to  maintain  an  adequate  do- 
mestic production  base  for  the  products  of 
the  seriously  injured  industry.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  national  security.  It  is,  however, 
a  very  important  part  of  the  national  inter- 
est question  which  section  202  poses  for  the 
President.  In  an  atomosphere  where  target- 
ting  of  industrial  markets  is  commonplace, 
there  should  be  room  for  the  President  to 
consider  whether  his  action  or  lack  thereof 
will  determine  the  maintenance  of  an  ade- 
quate production  base  for  the  products  pro- 
duced by  the  seriously  injured  industry.  It 
may  well  be  that  technology  and  evolve- 
ment  of  competitive  forces  are  such  that  the 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  domestic  pro- 
duction base  is  not  relevant.  It  could  also  be 
the  case  that  the  import  relief  available  is 
insufficient  to  remedy  the  seriously  injury. 

I  recommend  that  section  202  be  amended 
to  require  the  President  to  take  into  consid- 
eration whether  an  adequate  production 
base  can  be  maintained  if  import  relief  is 
not  provided. 

Finally,  I  would  recommend  that  the 
President  be  authorized  to  provide  emergen- 
cy Import  relief  in  much  the  same  manner 
he  is  authorized  to  provide  emergency  relief 
under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.  Section  201  could  be  amended  to 
provide  that  a  petitioner  could  request 
emergency  action  by  the  President,  based  on  , 
good  cause  shown  regarding  the  emergency 
nature  of  the  serious  injury  or  threat,  and 
with  referral  to  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive, the  President  could  take  temporary 
action  pending  completion  of  the  ITC  inves- 
tigation. I  would  propose  no  criteria  in  the 
law  other  than  require  a  showing  that  the 
serious  injury  or  threat  is  Imminent,  requlr-" 
ing  immediate  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
criteria  for  defining  serious  injury  or  indus- 
try or  the  causal  link  between  increased  im- 
ports and  the  injury  need  to  be  amended. 
My  experience  tells  me  that  every  time  we 
have  amended  the  criteria  for  injury  the  re- 
sults have  been  unpredictable.  What  we 
have  is  consistent  with  the  GATT  and  can 
provide  the  relief  needed.  I  think  that  any 
secondary  guessing  by  the  President  on 
injury  questions  because  of  failures  of  in- 
dustries such  as  automobiles  to  convince  the  . 
ITC  of  serious  injury  is  Ul-advised. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  antidumping  and  coun- 
tervailing duty  statutes  are  far  too  technical 
for  comment  by  those  not  following  case- 
work daily.  However,  I  can't  resist  one  or 
two  comments. 

My  overriding  memory  of  the  Committee 
drafting  of  title  VII  of  the  Trade  Agreement 
Act  of  1979  was  that  we  were  providing  far 
too  many  opportunities  for  Judicial  review 
of  agency  actions.  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
final  opportunity  for  Judicial  review  of 
agency  determinations  is  sufficient  for  both 
provisions  of  law. 

Secondly,  the  most  costly  investigations 
for  all  parties  concerned  are  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction investigations.  It  is  not  all  that 
clear  that  relief  under  the  antidumping  pro- 
visions has  improved  In  frequency  or  in 
quaUty.  I  think  that  (with  the  benefit  of 
hindsight)  the  cost  of  production  amend- 
ments of  the  1974  Act  should  have  been 
given  a  lot  more  thought  then  forgotten. 

A  final  thought,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
your  effort  to  provide  more  effectiveness  in 
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the  Import  relief  sUtutea  will  not  be  cmucfat 
up  with  yet  another  trmde  reorgmnlzation. 
As  I  Tiev  It  the  lut  reorganinUon  resulted 
In  at  least  four  rather  than  two  agencies  ad- 
mlnlstertnc  the  antkhimptns  and  counter- 
vaOInc  statutes,  with  a  lot  of  Up  service  but 
a  somewhat  compromised  leadership  posi- 
tion for  the  U&  Trade  Represmtative. 

There  Is  a  cood  deal  of  strength  and  insti- 
tutional memory  in  the  interagency  trade 
organlntlon.  The  Institutional  memory  and 
experienced  trade  officials  and  negotiators 
are  needed  more  and  more.  While  it  has  to 
be  recogniied  that  Congress  cannot  by  sUt- 
ute  decide  who  the  President  will  seek  his 
advice  from,  the  institution  of  the  U.S. 
Trade  Rei»«enUtive  has  given  the  Con- 
gress an  effective  voice  in  the  development 
mnd  administration  of  trade  policy.  The  bal- 
ance that  was  struck  in  1943  and  strength- 
ened in  l»74  between  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  would  be  seriously  dimin- 
ished by  the  one  trade  agency  proposals. 

It  has  been  an  honor  for  me  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  present  this  Subcommittee 
on  Trade  with  some  of  my  thoughts  on 
import  relief.  Thank  you  for  aU  your  courte- 
sies. 

STATKMDrr  OP  JoHR  F.  McDkrmis 

KXauUTlVl  SUMMARY 

1.  Import  relief  under  Section  301  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  (the  "escape  clause")  has 
frequently  been  unavailable  to  U.S.  indus- 
tries for  two  reasons:  (1)  the  difficulty  in 
proving  that  increased  imports  are  the 
reason  for  industry  losses,  and  (3)  to  Presi- 
dential reluctance  to  fully  adopt  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  relief  recommen- 
dations. 

3.  Contrary  to  the  general  assumption,  it 
appears  that  DJ5.  industries  would  likely 
find  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  import  relief 
imder  Article  XIX  of  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT)— when 
literally  interpreted— than  under  Section 
301. 

3.  However,  this  conclusion  must  be  placed 
in  perspective  since  OATT  Article  XIX  is 
widely  dmunvented  and  disregarded  by 
OATT  Signatories,  with  the  exception  on 
the  VS.,  Canada,  and  Australia. 

4.  In  reforming  Section  301.  Congress 
should  carefully  consider 

(1)  The  implications,  if  any.  of  reform  on 
this  country's  OATT  obligations; 

(3)  The  Impact  on  various  public  and  com- 
mercial U.S.  interests  of  a  relaxation  in  the 
"causation"  requirement  between  increased 
imports  and  serious  injury. 

(3)  Reqiiirtng  that,  before  the  ITC  deter- 
mines the  nature  of  import  relief,  a  joint 
and  integrated  business,  labor  and  govern- 
ment plan  is  agreed  upon  such  that  the  peti- 
tioning n.S.  industry  will  actually  be  capa- 
ble of  adjusting  to  international  competitive 
conditions;  and 

(4)  Introducing  additional  criteria  to  guide 
the  President  in  his  assessment  of  policy 
issues. 

I.  HITRODOCTIOH 

My  name  is  John  P.  McDermld  and  I  am 
Vice  President  and  General  Counsel  for 
International  Business-Government  Coim- 
aellors.  Inc.  (IBOC),  a  private  international 
government  relations  counselling  firm  with 
headquarters  in  Washington.  D.C. 

My  previous  experience  includes:  Attor- 
ney-Adviser. U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mlasion  (ITC);  Attorney,  Bureau  of  Compe- 
tition. Federal  Trade  Commissi(m  (FTC); 
and  Assistant  General  Counsel  (for  anti- 
trust and  Intematlonal  trade).  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers.  While  at  the 


ITC  and  FTC,  my  responsibilities  included 
review  of  Section  301  proceedings. 

The  purpose  of  this  statement  is  to  pro- 
vide the  Subcommittee  (1)  some  historical 
perspective  of  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974,  the  "escape  clause",  (3)  highlights 
of  the  major  criticisms  the  business  commu- 
nity has  raised  with  the  statute  and  its  en- 
forcement. (3)  a  comparison  of  Section  301 
with  its  OATT  counterpart.  Article  ZIX. 
and  (4)  comments  and  recommendations  re- 
garding possible  reform  of  the  law. 

The  views  and  analysis  expressed  in  this 
statement  are  mine  and  do  not  necessarily 
reflect  those  of  IBOC  or  its  clients. 

U.  ESCAPK  CLAUSI— All  OVXRVIXW 

Historical  Perspective 
With  the  passage  of  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  of  1934.  a  new  Congress  and  Ad- 
ministration sought  to  reverse  the  highly 
protectionist  Smoot-Hawley  legislation  by 
opening-up  trade.  The  Act  authorized  the 
President  to  negotiate  with  other  countries 
for  a  reciprocal  lowering  of  tariffs  and  other 
barriers.  However,  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
freeing  trade  was  increased  Imports  that 
threatened  to  certain  import-sensitive  to 
n.S.  Industries. 

Recognizing  this  threat.  President  Roose- 
velt's trade  negotiators  agreed  to  an  "escape 
clause"  In  the  1942  bilateral  trade  agree- 
ment with  Mexico  by  permitting  a  with- 
drawal of  concessions  if  a  domestic  Industry 
would  be  seriously  injured.  The  escape 
clause  first  became  part  of  n.S.  trade  law 
through  passage  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act  of  1951.  It  was  later  revised 
in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963  and  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974. 

III.  SBCnOlt  aOl  op  the  TRAOB  act  op  1»74— 
DKSCRIFTIOM 

Since  its  inception,  the  "escape  clause" 
was  designed  to  provide  domestic  industries 
temporary  relief  during  which  time  they 
could  adjust  to  import  competition.  The  ra- 
tionale for  the  law  is  that  as  barriers  to 
international  trade  are  lowered,  some  indus- 
tries and  workers  face  serious  injury,  dislo- 
cation or  perhaps  extinction. 

A.  ITC  iJoIe.— For  relief  to  be  granted  a 
domestic  industry,  the  Intematlonal  Trade 
Commission  (ITC)  must  be  petitioned  by  an 
industry  or  other  concern  (e.g.  trade  associa- 
tion, union).  An  investigation  may  also  be 
requested  by  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  (USTR),  or  upon  a  resolu- 
tion of  either  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  or  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. The  petition  must  include  a  statement 
describing  the  specific  purposes  for  which 
import  relief  is  sought,  which  may  include 
facilitating  the  orderly  transfer  of  resources 
to  alternative  uses  and  other  means  of  ad- 
justment to  new  conditions  of  competition. 
The  ITC  reviews  the  petition,  holds  public 
hearings  and,  within  6  months  determines 
whether  the  industry  has  been  injured  by 
imports.  The  ITC's  injury  findings  and  siig- 
gested  import  relief  are  submitted  to  the 
President  for  review  and  action. 

In  order  to  recommend  import  relief,  the 
ITC  must  find  that: 

(1)  Imports  are  increasing,  either  actually 
or  relative  to  domestic  production  and  the 
domestic  producer's  proportion  of  the 
market  has  declined; 

(3)  A  domestic  industry  competing  with 
the  imported  article  is  being  seriously  in- 
jured or  threatened  with  such  injury;  and 

(3)  The  causation  requirement  has  been 
met;  l.e.  increased  imports  must  be  found  to 
be  a  "substantial  cause"  of  a  serious  injury 
or  threat  thereof  to  the  domestic  industry. 


The  1974  Act  defines  "substantial  cause" 
as  one  which  Is  important  and  not  leas  than 
any  other  cause".  This  has  been  interpreted 
to  mean:  (a)  if  any  cause  of  injury  is  found 
to  be  greater  than  that  of  increased  imports 
there  is  no  basis  for  relief:  (b)  if  increased 
imports  are  one  of  several  equal  causes  of 
injury,  relief  may  be  granted  but  only  if  im- 
ports are  found  to  be  an  "important"  cause 
of  injury.  Thus,  it  is  unlikely  that  imports 
wiU  be  considered  "important"  if  they  are 
one  of  many  equal  causes  of  injury.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  are  one  of  two  or  three 
equal  causes  of  injury,  they  may  be  deemed 
important. 

When  the  increased  imports,  injury  and 
causation  criteria  are  met,  the  ITC  may  rec- 
ommend: (1)  increased  tariffs.  (3)  quotas.  (3) 
a  combination  tariff  and  quota.  (4)  trade  ad- 
justment assistance,  or  (5)  any  combination 
of  these  options. 

B.  Presidential  Role.— It  serious  injury  is 
not  found  by  the  Commission,  or  if  the  cau- 
sation requirement  is  not  met,  no  further 
action  is  taken.  However,  when  the  ITC 
makes  an  affirmative  finding  or  when  the 
Commission  is  evenly  divided  as  to  whether 
the  industry  is  injured,  the  President  must 
determine  within  60  days  after  receiving  the 
Commission's  report  what,  if  any,  relief 
should  be  given. 

The  President  is  not  obliged  to  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  ITC:  He  may  deny 
relief  if  he  believes  that  it  would  not  be  in 
the  "national  economic  interest,"  (e.g., 
impact  on  consumers  and  competition). 
However,  "foreign  policy  reasons"  may  not 
be  the  basis  of  relief  denial.  The  relief  the 
President  may  order  is  identical  to  that  of 
the  ITC  but,  in  addition,  he  may  negotiate 
an  Orderly  Market  Agreement  (OMA). 

C.  Conoressional  fiole— Under  the  1974 
Trade  Act,  the  President's  recommendations 
are  implemented  in  the  event  of  a  disagree- 
ment between  the  ITC  and  the  President. 
However,  the  President  is  required  to  report 
his  disapproval  of  ITC  relief  to  Congress 
within  90  days  of  the  Commission's  decision. 
Congress  may  order  the  International  Trade 
Commission's  remedy  to  be  put  Into  effect  if 
both  Houses  pass  a  concurrent  resolution  by 
a  majority  vote. 

IV.  SECTTOR  aOl  OP  THK  TRADE  ACT— REMEDY 
HISTORY 

As  of  January  1983,  there  were  48  escape 
clause  investigations  initiated  since  1974. 
They  encompass  a  wide  variety  of  indus- 
tries, from  automobiles  to  clothespins.  Most 
of  the  investigations  were  made  between 
1975  through  1977,  soon  after  enactment  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  There  has  been  a 
substantial  decline  in  the  number  of  cases 
brought  before  the  ITC  since  then,  and  only 
a  trickle  since  1980,  following  the  negative 
automobile  decision. 

In  nearly  50  percent  of  the  investigations 
(19).  the  ITC  recommended  that  no  relief  be 
granted  to  the  petitioning  industry.  When 
relief  was  recommended,  increased  tariffs 
and  quotas  were  clearly  the  most  frequently 
employed  relief  mechanisms  (see  Attach- 
ment A).  Tariff  Rate  quotas,  essentially  a 
two  tiered  tariff  based  on  quantities  import- 
ed, have  also  been  employed  occasslonally  (3 
cases).  Although  adjustment  assistance  has 
been  granted  in  3  cases,  the  ITC  considers  it 
an  Ineffective  form  of  relief  and  has  not 
used  it  since  the  1978  Shrimp  investigation. 

The  President  has  denied  industries  relief 
in  13  of  the  37  cases  in  which  the  ITC  rec- 
ommended relief.  Various  Presidents  have 
changed  the  type  of  relief  in  6  cases  and  has 
lessened  the  amount  of  relief  in  the  9  re- 
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Remedies  the  President  has 
favored  are:  adjustment  assistance— (5 
I);  Orderly  Market  Agreement— <3 
I);  Import  duties— (3  cases);  tariff  in- 
creaae-<3  cases);  price  support— ( 1  case)  and 
import  quota— <1  case). 

V.  CRITICISM  OP  SBCTIOR  SOl 

Critics  of  Section  301  maintain  that  it  has 
not  achieved  its  intended  purpose.  The  fol- 
lowing points  are  most  frequently  raised  to 
substantiate  the  claim: 

A.  DifftcuUy  in  obtaining  relief  during  re- 
cession periods.  Due  to  the  causation  crite- 
ria. V£.  industries  find  it  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  prove  that  imports  rather  than  reces- 
sion is  a  substantial  cause  of  serious  indus- 
try Injury.  Recession  has  been  deemed  to  be 
a  greater  cause  of  industry  difficulties  than 
Imports  in  many  cases.  The  rise  in  Jobless- 
ness, depressed  demand  for  an  Industry's 
products,  and  resulting  large  Inventory  sup- 
plies are  all  problems  which  industries 
suffer  as  a  result  of  the  recession  as  well  as 
increased  imports.  It  has  been,  therefore, 
extremely  difficult  for  the  ITC  to  determine 
whether  the  cause  of  the  injury  is  the  reces- 
sion or  increased  imports.  Many  industry  of- 
ficials believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
301  relief  during  a  recession. 

Recently,  however,  the  ITC  recognized 
this  problem.  In  February  1983,  the  ITC 
reached  an  affirmative  finding  for  the  UJ3. 
motorcycle  industry.  ITC  Chairman  Alfred 
Eckes  stated: 

"Without  a  doubt  the  unusual  length  and 
severity  of  the  present  recession  has  created 
unique  problems  for  the  domestic  motorcy- 
cle industry  [however],  if  the  Commission 
were  to  analyze  the  causation  question  in 
this  way  (in  terms  of  recession)  it  would  be 
Impossible  in  many  cases  for  a  cyclical  in- 
dustry experiencing  serious  injury  to  obtain 
relief  under  section  301  during  a  recession. 
In  my  opinion  Congress  could  not  have  in- 
tended for  the  Commission  to  interpret  the 
law  this  way." 

B.  CHticisms  of  the  ITC— An  ITC  trend 
towards  denying  relief  seems  to  have  begun 
in  January  1980.  (See  Attachment  A).  Since 
early  January,  1983,  of  the  8  cases  initiated, 
3  were  pending  and  5  of  the  remaining  6  in- 
dustries were  denied  relief.  (Since  late  Janu- 
ary, the  motorcycle  case  has  been  affirma- 
tively decided— indicating  a  possible  shift  in 
the  Commission's  record  of  denying  relief). 

However,  as  a  result  of  the  difficulty  in 
proving  the  nexus  between  injury  and  in- 
creased imports,  and  what  appeared  to  be 
an  ITC  trend  of  relief  denial,  many  indus- 
tries stopped  petitioning  the  ITC  for  relief. 
This  is  particularly  true  since  relief  was 
denied  in  the  automobile  case  in  late  1980. 

In  addition,  the  ITC  has  been  criticized 
for  writing  Inioomplete,  inconsistent  and  in- 
accurate economic  analyses.  Some  of  the  in- 
herent limitations  of  the  ITC's  investigation 
include  staff  unfamillarity  with  certain  in- 
dustries (e.g.  roses),  absence  of  data  relating 
to  industries  and  a  relatively  short  time 
frame  to  investigate  an  injured  industry.  In 
addition,  some  charge  underutillzation  of  In- 
house  expertise. 

C.  CriHeisms  of  Presidential  Decisions.— 
In  no  case  has  the  President  concurred  with 
the  relief  reconunended  by  the  ITC.  Each 
President  has  either  failed  to  grant  any 
import  relief  or  has  altered  or  watered-down 
the  ITC's  reconunended  relief.  Presidential 
reluctance  to  grant  relief  is  undoubtedly 
due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  under  the 
OATT  the  n.S.  must  pay  compensation  to 
the  principal  supplying  countries  whose  im- 
ports are  impacted  by  the  determination 
and  in  part  due  to  the  Impact  on  cons«uners 


resulting  from  Import  relief,  a  factor  which 
in  the  past— due  to  efforts  to  keep  down  in- 
flation-has been  a  central  theme  for  denial 
of  relief. 

But  most  important  is  that  conviction  to 
the  ideal  of  free  trade  Influences  Presiden- 
tial decisions  not  to  interfere  with  the 
maricet.  As  Ambassador  William  E.  Brock 
stated  on  July  8.  1981  in  his  trade  policy 
statonent  before  a  Senate  joint  over^ht 
hearing: 

"Import  restrictions,  subsidies  to  domestic 
Industries,  and  other  market  distorting 
measures  should  be  avoided.  A  better  solu- 
tion to  the  problems  associated  with  shifts 
in  competitiveness  is  to  promote  positive  ad- 
justment of  economies  by  permitting 
market  forces  to  operate." 

Few  governments,  including  the  VJB.  wish 
to  vpear  protectionist.  Although  most 
Presidents  wish  to  he  credited  with  protect- 
ing domestic  industries,  they  also  fear  being 
labeled  "protectionist".  puticuJarly  when 
import  relief  involves  consimier-related 
goods. 

Thus,  some  industry  and  U.S.  government 
interagency  sources  charge  that  the  escape 
clause  is  ineffective  because  the  President's 
decisions  often  appear  to  be  made  more  on 
the  basis  of  "political"  factors  than  on  the 
economic  merits  of  the  case  (e.g.  Sugar  and 
CB  Radios). 

Moreover,  unlike  ITC  decisions.  Presiden- 
tial decisions  have  historically  not  been  sup- 
ported with,  for  example,  cost-benefit  analy- 
sis as  to  why  import  relief  would  not  be  in 
the  interest  of  U.S  consumers.  Similarly,  al- 
though USTR  requests  public  commentary, 
business  is  not  given  an  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress policy  issues  in  a  public  fonma  (e.g.  in- 
formal hearing).  Hence,  Presidential  deci- 
sions have  been  critized  as  being  "made  in  a 
vacuum"  and  nothing  more  than  "ritual  re- 
citals" without  any  substance. 

C.  Congressional  Override.— Many  legisla- 
tors and  business  representatives  criticize 
the  weak  Congressional  role  in  201  deci- 
sions. Although  there  is  a  Congressional 
override  of  Presidential  decisions,  the  Con- 
gress has  never  overridden  a  Presidential  de- 
termination, although  there  was  significant 
support  for  doing  so  in  the  Ferroalloy  case. 
Congress's  involvement  in  escape  clause 
cases  has,  therefore,  been  principally  limit- 
ed to  requesting  that  Section  301  cases  be 
reinvestigated  by  the  ITC,  (e.g.  Nuts,  Bolts 
and  Screws  from  Japan  ami  Canada). 

D.  Adjustment  Assistance  as  an  Alterna- 
tive to  Import  Relief.— On  occasion.  Presi- 
dents have  elected  to  grant  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  (TAA)  to  workers  and  firms 
rather  than  impose  import  relief.  The 
worker  trade  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram, authorized  in  Sections  221-250  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  and  scheduled  to  expire 
on  September  30,  1983,  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  evaluate  the  extent  to  which  trade 
adjustment  assistance  could  be/or  has  been 
made  available  to  the  injured  industry.  In 
this  vein.  Section  224  and  264  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  reports,  prepared  by  the 
Secretaries  of  Labor  and  Conunerce,  must 
be  submitted  to  the  President  within  15 
days  of  the  ITC  determination. 

However,  as  recognized  by  the  ITC.  TAA 
has  failed  to  be  an  effective  remedy  for  per- 
mitting industries  to  adjust.  A  general  con- 
sensus is  that  although  the  program  is  im- 
portant because  it  can  ease  the  problems  of 
dislocation  for  firms  and  workers  it  cannot, 
by  itself,  effectuate  adjustment.  Critics  of 
the  program  have  pointed  out  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely costly,  that  relocation  and  training 
programs  tend  to  lack  effective  planning. 


and  that  the  program  may  even  provide  a 
disincentive  for  woilcers  to  seek  new  em- 
ployment. 

E.  Time  and  Cost— Vast  sums  of  money 
and  much  time  is  required  in  order  to  peti- 
tion for  201  relief.  Small  businesses  with 
limited  resources  fiiul  it  particularly  diffi- 
cult to  even  wily  for  relief. 

▼I.  OATT'S  SBCTIOII  SOl  COnwnRPAKT— TBB 
"SAPBGUARD"  PROVISIORS 

The  Oeneral  Agreement  on  Tariff  and 
Trade  (OATT),  negotiated  in  1947.  is  the 
principal  instrument  through  which  the 
U.S.  sought  with  itmajor  trading  allies  to 
reverse  the  prefeintial  trading  practices 
which  prevailed  during  the  period  between 
the  two  world  wars.  To  promote  trade  liber- 
alization. OATT  Signatories  committed 
themselves  to  the  progressive  reduction  and 
elimination  of  tariff  and  nontariff  trade 
barriers.  Under  the  OATT,  domestic  indus- 
try protection  was  to  be  available  as  a  gener- 
al rule  through  tariffs. 

However.  OATT  Article  XIX— commonly 
referred  to  as  the  "Safeguard  Provisions"— 
outlines  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  so 
that,  like  the  escape  clause,  a  country  whose 
domestic  industries  are  injured  by  increased 
imports  may  impose  "safeguards"  or  tempo- 
rary import  relief.  Under  the  GATT.  In- 
creased tariffs,  quotas,  a  combination  tariff/ 
quota,  or  an  Orderly  Marketing  Agreement 
are  all  legitimate  remedies  that  may  be  used 
to  permit  an  industry  time  to  adjust  to 
import  competition. 

Article  XIX,  introduced  at  the  insistence 
of  the  U.S.  and  unchanged  since  its  incep- 
tion, is  therefore  the  international  law  ana- 
logue of  the  U.S.  escape  clause  law. 
1.  ArticU  XIX— Terms 

A.  Criteria  for  Granting  iZelic^.— General- 
ly under  GATT  Article  XIX  a  country  may 
impose  import  restrictions  if  it  can  establish 
that  an  increase  in  imports  causes  or  threat- 
ens to  cause  serious  injury  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers of  like  or  directly  competitive  prod- 
ucts. Theoretically,  the  increase  in  imports 
must  be  the  result  of  (1)  unforeseen  devel- 
opments and  (2)  the  effect  of  GATT  obliga- 
tions (including  tariff  concessions).  Wheth- 
er import  restrictions  are  levied  is  based 
solely  on  the  Judgement  of  the  importing 
country. 

As  in  a  201  case,  once  injury  is  established, 
a  GATT  Contracting  Party  is  free  to  sus- 
pend or  modify  any  tariff  concessions  it  has 
granted  other  GATT  Signatories.  Suspen- 
sion of  benefits  or  obligations  must  be  limit- 
ed to  the  imported  product  which  caused 
the  injury.  Restrictions  may  continue  only 
"to  the  extent  and  for  such  time  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy  such 
injury",  thus  reflecting  the  temporary 
theme  of  the  Article.  GATT  Article  I,  the 
most  favored  nation  provision,  requires  that 
if  import  restrictions  are  applied  they  must 
be  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis  i.e.  to  all 
nations  which  export  to  the  injured  coimtry 
rather  than  to  selected  country  exporters. 

Written  notice  must  be  given  all  Contract- 
ing Parties  that  relief  measures  are  going  to 
be  imposed.  The  Contracting  Party  invoking 
Article  XIX  is  obliged  to  consult  and  try  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  all  Signatory 
countries  having  a  "substantial  interest  as 
exporters  of  the  product  concerned".  If  con- 
sultations do  not  produce  an  agreement 
among  the  interested  parties  (usually  finan- 
cial compensation),  the  restrictive  action 
may  still  be  taken  or  continued  but.  if  it  is, 
the  other  Contracting  Parties  have  the 
right  to  retaliate  by  withdrawing  equivalent 
trade     concessions.     Furthermore,     while 
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OATT  Article  XTX  restrictions  must  be  im- 
pooed  on  a  non-dlscrimlnatory  basis,  retalia- 
tion may  be  selectively  applied. 

Where  there  may  be  Irreparable  damage 
to  the  local  industry  unless  an  Immediate 
remedy  were  Imposed.  Article  XIX  allows 
import  relief  to  be  provisionally  imposed 
without  prior  consultation  on  the  condition 
that  consultation  occur  immediately  after- 
words. Thus,  in  "critical  circimistances, 
where  delay  would  cause  damage  which  .  .  . 
would  be  dlfflCTilt  to  repair"  temporary 
relief  measures  may  be  Imposed  immediate- 
ly. While  this  provision  was  originally  in- 
tended to  apply  only  to  perishable  agricul- 
tural products,  in  practice  it  is  used  in  many 
other  types  of  actions. 

B.  Practice— Circumvention  of  the 
OilTT.— Unlllte  Section  201  of  the  Trade  Act 
which  is,  for  the  most  part  adhered  to  by 
the  U.S.  Government,  GATT  Article  XIX  is 
widely  disregarded  or  circumvented  by 
QATT  Signatories.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  between  the  years  1978-1980  there  was 
approximately  $1.7  billion  trade  restricted 
through  Article  XIX  provisions.  However, 
an  estimated  (21.7  billion  trade  was  restrict- 
ed outside  the  GATT. 

Some  methods  by  which  Safeguards  are 
circumvented  by  "administrative  measures" 
include:  industry-to-industry  agreements, 
threats  of  import  legislation.  Voluntary  Re- 
straint Agreements  (VRAs)  (agreemenU  by 
which  exporting  countries  are  forced  to 
reduce  exports),  orderly  marlieting  agree- 
menU (OBCAs).  unilateraUy  imposed  quotas. 
and  customs  Inspection  delays.  While  all  of 
the  above  methods  have  been  used,  during 
the  past  ten  years  VRAs  and  OMAs  have 
proliferated. 

The  reasons  for  GATT  avoidance  vary. 
For  the  most  part,  by  the  mld-1960's  many 
nations  began  to  believe  that  the  1947 
GATT  rules  were  unresponsive  to  the  do- 
mestic economic  realities  they  faced  in  the 
international  trading  system.  Governments 
found  that  they  either  could  not  comply  or 
in  some  cases  they  believed  they  should  not 
comply  with  the  rules.  For  example,  the 
faUure  of  the  GATT  to  regulate  certain 
nontariff  barriers  (NTB's)  such  as  Volun- 
tary Export  Restraints  and  various  product 
standards  led  nations  to  begin  to  Ignore 
GATT  regulations  and  seelt  their  own 
"practical  solutions".  (See  Attachment  B 
which  reflects  the  European  Communities 
limited  use  of  the  GATT  adjudicatory  proc- 
ess for  Safeguard  cases.) 

Other  reasons  for  widespread  circumven- 
tion of  GATT  Article  XIX  Include:  (a)  a  na- 
tion's desire  to  protect  a  domestic  industry 
without  proving  that  increased  competition 
resulted  in  serious  injury,  (b)  a  desire  to 
avoid  paying  the  penalties  of  retaliation  or 
compensation,  (c)  the  efficiency  in  resolving 
trade  disputes  bilaterally  rather  than 
through  a  broader  GATT  consensus,  and  (d) 
the  need  to  impose  import  barriers  on  a  se- 
lective non-BCPN  basis  by  targeting  entire 
coimtry's  exports. 

In  the  1970's,  in  an  attempt  to  enforce  the 
GATT's  provisions,  the  U.S.  initiated  a  wave 
of  GATT  protests  against  violators.  (Eight 
protests  were  initiated  from  1970-1972,  com- 
pared with  17  brought  by  all  nations  from 
1962-1972).  The  tactic  was  only  moderately 
successful  for  the  GATT  adjudication  proce- 
dures were  strongly  opposed  by  other  na- 
tions. Thus,  it  was  difficult  to  reach  a  "con- 
sensus"   that   nations   had   violated   their 

GATT  obligations.  

Enforcement  of  Article  XIX  has  also  been 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  GATT  regu- 
latory   structure    is    hardly    coercive.    In 


theory,  it  authorizes  the  use  of  economic 
counter-measures  to  coerce  compliance  with 
its  provisions.  However,  in  practice,  the 
GATT  has  not  employed  these  sanctions. 
Furthermore,  the  GATT  adjudicatory 
bodies  have  generally  avoided  emphasizing 
the  obligatory  quality  of  the  GATT's  rules. 
Alternatives  to  current  dispute  settlement 
procedures  have  been  seriously  considered 
at  the  Toltyo  Round,  the  GATT  Ministerial 
meeting  in  November,  and  will  be  discussed 
further  in  the  1983  GATT  meetings.  By 
making  the  dispute  settlement  mechanism 
more  effective  the  U.S.  hopes  that  nations 
will  be  pressured  Into  abiding  by  GATT  pro- 
visions. 

Serious  consideration  has  also  been  given 
to  the  use  of  full  time  surveillance  bodies  to 
monitor  trade  practices  and  expose  GATT 
violations.  Although  the  paradigm  for  the 
idea— the  Textile  Surveillance  Body  (TSB)— 
was  very  effective,  full-time  surveillance 
would  be  extremely  costly  and  undoubtedly 
meet  considerable  Signatory  resistance. 

When  Article  XIX  has  not  been  avoided 
totally  by  resort  to  Voluntary  Restraint 
Agreements,  nations  have  deviated  from 
GATT  provisions  by  conveniently  ignoring 
some  of  the  article's  criteria.  For  example, 
the  requirement  that  Injury  result  from 
"unforeseen  developments"  was  defined  lib- 
erally in  1950  in  the  United  States'  fur  Hat- 
ter't  case.  In  that  case,  the  United  States 
contended  that  the  change  in  ladles'  hat 
styles  was  an  imforeseen  development 
which  fulfilled  the  criteria  of  the  safeguards 
provision.  All  the  members  of  the  GATT 
working  party  except  Czechoslovalda  ac- 
cepted the  United  States  argimient,  indicat- 
ing an  overall  GATT  consensus  not  to  read 
Article  XIX  too  literally. 

In  this  vein,  John  H.  Jackson  has  noted 
that  the  "unforeseen  developments"  re- 
quirement is  "difficult  to  appraise."  He  has 
stated  that  •••  •  •  not  only  is  the  causal  rela- 
tionship difficult  to  measure,  but  the  defini- 
tion of  'unforeseen  development'  is  hazy. 
This  term,  drawn  directly  from  United 
States  treaty  practice,  was  apparently  little 
discussed  in  the  GATT  preparatory  work." 
Due  to  the  difficulty  in  defining  "unfore- 
seen developments"  the  requirement  has 
been  virtually  ignored  by  most  nations,  es- 
pecially in  light  of  the  fact  that  they  may. 
theoretically,  conclude  that  an  Increase  in 
imports  Itself  is  an  unforeseen  development. 
The  causal  link,  requiring  Import  increase 
to  be  a  result  of  tariff  concessions  or  other 
GATT  obligation  is  another  article  XIX 
provision  which  is  frequently  ignored.  For 
example,  some  countries  have  expressly  re- 
jected the  need  for  a  nexus  while  others 
have  simply  ignored  the  requirement. 

GATT  records  Indicate  that  the  U.S.,  Aus- 
tralia and  Canada  are  the  three  countries 
which  most  consistently  abide  by  Article 
XIX.  Of  the  95  GATT  Article  XIX  cases 
from  1947  to  mld-1978.  Australia  initiated 
33,  the  U.S.  21,  and  Canada  15. 

Canada  and  Australia  comply  with  GATT 
Article  XIX  presumably  due  to  their  strin- 
gent domestic  "escape  clause"  legislation 
(similar  to  Section  201  of  the  Trade  Act). 
Widespread  deviations  from  the  GATT's 
escape  clause  is  particularly  irksome  for, 
like  the  U.S..  It  places  them  In  the  position 
of  complying  with  GATT  procedures  such 
as  compensation,  consultation  and  notifica- 
tion while  other  nations  do  not. 

Of  course,  like  this  country.  Canada  and 
Australia  have  also  circumvented  Article 
TTTX  by  pressuring  their  trading  partners  to 
agree  to  Voluntary  Restraint  Agreements 
(e.g.  steel,  automobiles,  and  the  Multifiber 
Agreement). 


VII.  SSCnOR  301  CRTTKUA  COIfPABKD  TO 
ARTICLE  XIX 

A.  Literal  Construction  of  Article  XIX 
compared  to  Section  2W.— Industry  officials 
maintain  that  the  need  for  statutory  change 
of  201  is  evidenced  by  the  current  difficulty 
they  have  in  obtaining  Import  relief.  Simi- 
larly, as  reflected  in  testimony  before  the 
Subcommittee  during  the  March  16,  1983 
"trade  remedy"  hearings,  there  is  an  over- 
whelming consensus  that  the  U.S.  has  the 
authority  and  right  to  liberalize  Section  201 
because  GATT  Article  XIX's  criteria  are 
less  rigorous  than  the  U.S.  escape  clause. 

It  appears,  however,  that  this  presump- 
tion is  based  less  on  a  literal  reading  of  Arti- 
cle XIX  and  more  on  the  fact  that  (a)  for 
the  vast  majority  of  Signatories  the  GATT's 
provisions  are  neither  enforced  or  strictly 
adhered  to;  and  (b)  under  the  GATT,  a 
nation  need  not  prove  that  it  has  complied 
with  Article  XIX,  it  merely  has  to  explain 
the  basis  for  Its  actions. 

As  explained  more  fully  below,  if  Article 
XIX  were  to  be  read  and  enforced  literally, 
it  might  be  equally,  if  not  more  difficult,  for 
an  industry  to  prove  that  it  is  entitled  to 
relief  than  under  Section  201  (See  Attach- 
ment C). 

Although  as  a  policy  matter.  It  would  be 
ludicrous  for  this  country  to  be  guided  by  a 
literal  comparison  between  article  XIX  and 
Section  201  (due  to  widespread  circumven- 
tion of  the  GATT  Article),  It  is  perhaps 
Ironic  that  U.S.  trade  counsel  both  in  and 
out  of  government  literally  construe  other 
GATT  Articles  (for  example,  in  trying  to 
prove  that  trade-distorting  performance  re- 
quirements violate  the  GATT)  and  the 
MTN  Codes  negotiated  during  the  "Tokyo 
Round",  but  fail  to  apply  a  similar  Interpre- 
tative mode  to  Article  XIX. 

First,  the  most  apparent  reason  that  the 
GATT  standard  is  more  stringent  than  201 
is  that  under  Article  XIX  a  petitioning  In- 
dustry must  pass  a  two-prong  test  rather 
than  the  one-prong  test  of  Section  201  (sub- 
stantial cause).  Under  the  GATT,  injury 
must  be  "a  result  of  unforeseen  develop- 
ments and  the  effect  of  the  obligation  in- 
curred by  a  Contracting  Party  under  the 
agreement.  .  ."  Thus,  under  Article  XIX  a 
petitioner  would  fail  to  gain  import  relief 
unless  it  met  both  tests. 

Second,  in  a  201  case,  all  factors  contribut- 
ing to  injury  only  prove  that  increased  im- 
ports were  one  of  various  Important  causes 
of  injury  (see  suljstantlal  cause  definition, 
supra,  page  2.)  Therefore,  if  Increased  Im- 
ports were  one  of  3  factors  which  contribut- 
ed 33  percent  each  to  Injury,  relief  may  be 
granted. 

On  the  other  hand,  GATT  Article  XIX 
does  not  have  the  flexibility  of  201.  As 
noted  aljove,  injury  must  be  "a  result  of  un- 
foreseen developments  and  the  effect  of  the 
obligation  incurred  by  a  contracting  party 
.  .  .  including  tariff  concessions  .  .  ."  Strict- 
ly construed,  the  "a  result  of"  language  re- 
quires unforeseen  developments  and  trade 
concessions  to  be  the  sole  and  exclusive 
cause  of  100  percent  of  the  injury.  Thus  the 
word  "substantial"  in  "substantial  cause" 
may  be  language  which  enables  relief  to  be 
granted  by  recognizing  that  factors  other 
than  Imports  may  cause  injury.  In  other 
words,  by  qualifying  that  Imports  be  a  "sub- 
stantial" cause  201  acknowledges  that  in- 
creased imports  may  contribute  less  than 
100  percent  of  the  industry  injury. 

Third,  Section  201  may  be  considered  to 
be  more  liberal  than  Article  XIX  because 
Section  201  relief  may  be  available  to  U.S. 


industries  in  a  wider  variety  of  circum- 
stances than  Article  XTX.  The  Trade  Act 
does  not  require  a  petitioner  to  prove  why 
imports  have  Increajsed:  It  is  sufficient  only 
to  demonstrate  that  they  have  increased.  As 
a  result.  Increased  imports  may  result  from 
tariff  concessions,  superior  foreign  technol- 
ogy, low  production  costs  of  foreign  goods 
(and  therefore  lower  retail  prices)  or  any 
number  of  other  reasons. 

Under  GATT  Article  XCZ.  however,  relief 
is  precluded  if  increased  imports  are  caused 
by  anything  but  trade  conocaslom  or  other 
OATT  obligations.  Thus,  while  Ml  relief 
from  import  competition  may  be  granted 
when  competition  Is  the  result  of  any  varie- 
ty of  reasons,  the  GATT  only  permits  relief 
from  import  competition  resulting  from 
OATT  obligations.  Superior  foreign  tech- 
nology, low  production  cost  of  foreign 
goods,  would  not  be  a  valid  basis  for  relief. 
(The  U.S.  may  defend  imposing  such  import 
relief  by  pointing  out  that  Imports  have  in- 
creased as  a  result  of  the  bound  tariff  rate, 
i.e.  the  lower  tariff  rate  granted  on  virtually 
all  products  imported  into  the  U.S.  Howev- 
er, it  appears  that  other  nations  which  are 
not  bound  would  not  be  able  to  receive  relief 
in  these  situations.) 

Fourth,  proving  that  injury  is  a  result  of  a 
"trade  concession"  or  obligation  under  the 
Agreement  rather  than  any  other  source 
(e.g.  recession,  slowed  domestic  production, 
decreased  demand  for  a  product)  could  be  as 
difficult  a  task  as  proving  the  substantiality 
of  injury  under  201.  In  fact,  with  the  reform 
of  Section  201  Introduced  In  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974,  Congress  recognized  the  near  im- 
possibility of  linking  injury  to  trade  conces- 
sions by  striking  the  requirement  from  the 
1962  Act. 

For  the  above  four  reasons,  it  would 
appear  that  the  U.S.  standard  for  obtaining 
import  relief  are  not  more  stringent  than 
the  GATT  standards  when  the  latter  is 
strictly  and  literally  construed. 

VIII.  LKGISLATIVK  R^^>RM:  COlOIKirrS  AMD 
RBCOiaairDATIORS 

There  are  currently  several  legislative  pro- 
posals aimed  at  reforming  the  "escape 
clause".  They  have  one  common  theme: 
namely,  to  make  it  easier  for  U.S.  Industries 
to  obtain  Import  relief  so  that  adjustment 
to  Increased  imports  can  take  place. 

Although  I  am  not  In  a  pK>sltlon  to  recom- 
mend specific  changes  in  the  law,  various 
general  observations  and  recommendations 
are  offered. 

First,  this  statement  essentiaUy  concludes 
that  industries  likely  would  find  it  more  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  import  relief  under  Article 
XIX  of  the  GATT— when  literally  read— 
than  under  this  country's  escape  clause. 
Thus,  in  drafting  reform  of  the  U.S.  law. 
Congress  should  seek  from  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  private  sector  "GATT  experts" 
advice  as  to  whether  a  revised  Section  201 
would  violate  Article  XIX  and  advice  on  the 
implications  reform  may  have  on,  for  exam- 
ple, U.S.  efforts  to  reach  agreement  on  a 
Safeguard  Code. 

Second,  it  appears  that  the  reasons  for 
ITC  negative  determinations  relate  not  to 
the  Injury  standard  but  rather  to  the  diffi- 
culty Industries  have  in  meeting  the  causa- 
tion criteria.  Congress  should,  therefore, 
very  carefully  assess  the  Impact  whatever 
changes  In  the  causation  criteria  may  have 
since  they  would  likely  significantly  in- 
crease the  number  of  ITC  affirmative  deter- 
minations. 

Third,  there  is  little  evidence  that— for 
few  industries  that  have  received  import 
relief  under  Section  201— they  have  been 


able  to  adjust  to  import  competition  in  a 
way  envisioned  by  Congress.  For  this 
reason.  Congress  should  welcome  Senator 
John  Heinz's  proposal  set  forth  in  S.  849 
which  generally  proposes  that  steps  be 
taken  towards  seeing  that  business,  labor, 
and  government  collectively  frame  a  mean- 
ingful adjustment  program  before  relief  is 
granted. 

Fourth,  Presidential  review  of  ITC  deci- 
sions appears  to  be  cloaked  in  the  secrecy  of 
the  interagency  process  and  appears  to  be  a 
significant  factor  in  the  business  communi- 
ty's dissatisfaction  with  the  way  the  statute 
is  administered.  Rather  than  simply  strike 
the  President's  role  from  the  decision 
making  process,  Concress  may  want  to  con- 
sider (1)  establishing  more  precise  criteria 
under  which  the  President  carries  out  his 
review,  (2)  requiring  the  President  (USTR) 
to  issue  a  clear  and  well  documented  state- 
ment of  reasons  for  disapproval  or  modifica- 
tion of  ITC  recoDunendatiiMis,  and  (3)  per- 
mitting the  petitioner  and  other  interested 
persons  an  informal  hearing  on  the  policy 
decisions  made  by  the  President. 

More  specifically,  congress  may  consider 
requiring  the  President  to  include  quantita- 
tive analysis,  such  as  a  cost/benefit  analysis 
of  import  relief  as  well  as  a  quantitative  as- 
sessment of  the  impact  compensation  would 
likely  have  in  the  event  relief  were  to  be 
provided. 

Similarly,  Congress  could  provide  the 
President  more  concrete  guidelines  as  to 
what  factors  should  be  considered  In  his 
review.  This  might  benefit  both  the  overall 
"public  interest"  (consimiers  etc.)  and  peti- 
tioners as  well.  For  example.  Presidential 
decisions  have  rarely  included  meaningful 
analysis  as  to  the  impact  the  denial  of 
import  relief  were  to  have,  in  the  words  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Coounlttee  Report,  on 
"taxpayers,  communities  and  workers". 
Similarly,  no  real  Presidential  assessments 
have  been  made  as  to  the  impact  compensa- 
tion would  have  on  U.S.  Industries  as  a 
result  of  Section  201  import  relief.  In  this 
regard,  before  reforming  the  escape  clause. 
Congress  should  seek  from  the  Special 
Trade  Representative's  Office  an  analysis  as 
to  the  history  of  compensation  and  its 
effect  on  U.S.  industries  under  Section  201. 
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StnOIART 

1.  ECAT  Is  concerned  that  the  degree  of 
causality  required  by  Section  201  to  demon- 
strate that  imports  are  a  substantial  cause 
of  serious  economic  injury  to  domestic  in- 
dustries might  be  too  tough  a  test  to  be  met 
during  periods  of  domestic  economic  reces- 
sion. 

2.  U  the  above  concern  proves  to  be  gener- 
ally valid— as  It  was  in  the  Section  201  auto 
case— then  industries  and  groups  of  workers 
will  seek  import  relief  via  the  political  proc- 
ess rather  than  the  administrative  process 
In  current  law. 

3.  Congress,  therefore,  might  consider  low- 
ering the  Section  201  threshold  for  import 
relief.  This,  however,  could  lead  to  numer- 
ous successful  Section  201  applications  for 
import  relief.  A  consequence  would  be 
either  a  demand  for  compensation  from  the 
United  States  or  foreign  retaliation  against 
VS.  exports.  Either  alternative  would  be  at 
the  expense  of  other  U.S.  industries  and 
their  workers  and  could  involve  net  overall 
costs  to  the  n.S.  economy. 

4.  ECAT  suggests,  therefore,  that  if  the 
Section  201  Import  relief  threshold  is  to  be 
lowered  it  be  through  a  two-track  system. 
Track  I  would  be  the  current  Section  201. 
Track  n  would  establish  a  softer  threshold 
test  available  only  during  periods  of  eco- 
nomic recession  and  only  on  condition  that 
a  satisfactory  adjustment  plan  be  submit- 
ted, approved,  and  implemented  by  the  in- 
dustry receiving  import  protection. 

5.  ECAT  urges  conclusion  of  aui  interna- 
tional safeguard  code  so  that  all  govern- 
ments will  follow  the  same  or  similar 
"eacape-dause"  rules  and  practices. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Trade  Subcommittee,  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  testify  today  on 
behiUf  of  the  63  members  of  the  Emergency 
Committee  for  American  Trade.  Our  mem- 
bers have  a  fundamental  stake  in  n.S.  inter- 
national trade  policies.  A  measure  of  that 
interest  Is  the  $700  billion  of  worldwide 
sales  that  they  had  in  1981.  ECAT  members 
account  for  a  substantial  share  of  total  UJS. 
exports  and  are  among  the  largest  VS.  em- 
ployers and  overseas  investors. 


Our  statement  today  Is  limited  to  com- 
ment on  Section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974,  the  so-called  "escape-clause."  Section 
201  Is  the  conforming  U.8  statute  to  Article 
XIX  of  the  GAIT,  which  authorizes  the  im- 
position of  protective  Import  measures  to  al- 
leviate serious  economic  injury  caused  by 
competitive  Imports  that  are  not  subject  to 
unfair  foreign  trade  practices. 

While  we  would  clearly  prefer  to  see  no 
weakening  of  the  current  Section  201  tests 
for  import  relief,  we  are  aware  that  there  Is 
a  widespread  domestic  concern  with  the  ade- 
quacy of  Section  201  during  times  of  eco- 
nomic recession.  The  International  Trade 
C<muniasion's  (ITC)  decision  In  the  United 
Auto  Worker's  auto  case  raises  the  basic 
question  of  whether  during  times  of  eco- 
nomic downturn  It  can  be  established  that 
imports  are  the  "substantial  cause"  of  seri- 
ous Injury.  The  statute  defines  "substantial 
cause"  as  "a  cause  which  is  important  and 
not  less  than  any  other  cause."  While  the 
rrc  in  the  auto  case  recognized  imports  as  a 
cause  of  the  economic  travails  of  the  domes- 
tic automobile  industry,  Imports  were  found 
to  be  a  less  important  cause  than  the  de- 
pressed economy.  Import  relief  was  there- 
fore denied.  It  is  this  definition  of  "substan- 
tial" that  raises  the  concern  about  the  gen- 
eral adequacy  of  Section  201  during  reces- 
sion. 

If  the  definition  of  "sulwtantial  cause"  in- 
volved In  the  rrc's  auto  decision  were  to  be 
generally  applied,  then  it  is  unlikely  that 
Section  201  can  provide  import  relief  during 
periods  of  economic  recession.  This  poses  a 
very  serious  policy  dilemma  which  is  exacer- 
bated by  a  growing  awareness  that  the  U.S. 
criteria  for  providing  Section  201  relief  are 
tougher  than  the  criteria  of  OATT  Article 
XIX  and  tougher  than  the  criteria  used  by 
other  countries.  This  has  engendered  con- 
cern that  U.S.  law  imposes  an  unfair  burden 
on  U.S.  industries  that  seek  Import  relief  as 
compared  with  the  burden  borne  by  their 
foreign  competitors. 

The  policy  dilemma  Is  an  acute  one.  While 
time  and  an  improving  economy  will  lessen 
Section  201  concerns,  they  nevertheless  will 
likely  continue.  If  the  Congress  and  the  Ad- 
ministration fail  to  address  them,  then  solu- 
tions to  import  problems  Increasingly  will 
be  sought  outside  the  rules— as  in  the  auto 
case— by  industries  and  unions  with  suffi- 
cient political  power  to  force  action.  Failure 
to  act  could  also  contribute  to  a  lack  of  con- 
fldei>ce  that  Import  problems  can  be  man- 
aged fairly  under  differing  economic  circum- 
stances. PYdlure  to  act  would  further  en- 
courage such  draconlan  solutions  as  that 
proposed  in  the  domestic  content  legisla- 
tion. 

The  other  side  of  the  Section  201  poUcy 
dilemma  concerns  the  severe  costs  that 
could  be  involved  in  a  general  lowering  of 
the  threshold  for  import  relief.  Too  easy  a 
test  would  result  in  either  substantial  com- 
pensation bills  owed  by  the  United  States  to 
foreign  cotmtiies  whose  trade  would  be  dis- 
advantaged by  Section  201  relief  or  in  for- 
eign retaliation  against  U.S.  export  Indus- 
tries if  our  trading  partners  decided  against 
accepting  compensation  offered  them  by 
the  United  States.  In  either  case  domestic 
industries  and  workers  not  parties  to  the 
Section  201  process  would  have  to  pay  the 
price  for  the  import  relief  granted  to 
others— a  not  appealing  prospect. 

As  I  believe  members  of  this  subconmilt- 
tee  well  know,  import  restrictions  imposed 
pursuant  to  Section  201  almost  always 
modify  a  U.S.  Import  concession  that  other 
coimtrles  have  paid  for  In  the  form  of  a  re- 


ciprocal lowering  of  their  own  Import  bar- 
riers. Since  something  of  value  has  been 
taken  from  them  by  escape-clause  restric- 
tions, the  OATT  rules  authorise  them  to 
right  the  balance  by  Imposing  restrictions  of 
their  own  against  a  similar  volume  of  their 
imports  from  the  United  States— or  from 
any  other  country  taking  similar  action— or 
by  being  compensated  by  the  United  States 
through  the  lowering  of  U.S.  import  bar- 
riers on  a  lilw  volume  of  their  exports  as 
that  affected  by  the  Section  201  restriction. 
An  exception  to  the  compensation/retalia- 
tion problem,  of  course,  occurs  In  cases 
where  Section  201  import  relief  Is  accom- 
plished through  a  negotiated  settlement 
with  the  trading  partners  whose  imports  are 
threatened  to  be  restricted. 

Another  aspect  of  the  policy  dilemma 
raised  by  a  prospective  lowering  of  the 
threshold  for  Import  relief  is  that  any  ad- 
vantages provided  an  industry  through 
import  relief  could  more  than  be  offset  by 
net  costs  to  the  economy  as  a  whole.  Con- 
Bimiers,  for  example,  would  pay  higher 
prices  than  they  otherwise  would.  The  more 
basic  the  protected  product,  the  more  the 
higher  costs  would  be  spread  throughout 
the  economy,  thereby  undermining  the  com- 
petitiveness of  other  industrial  sectors  In 
both  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

Because  nothing  in  the  Section  201  proc- 
ess provides  assurance  that  import  relief  Is 
conditional  on  a  plan  to  adjust  to  the 
import  competition,  lowering  the  threshold 
for  protection  risks  increasing  the  number 
of  economic  sectors  requiring  continuing 
relief  in  some  form.  This  is  a  serious  risk 
which  raises  the  question  of  whether  Sec- 
tion 201  import  relief  should  be  conditional 
on  an  acceptable  adjustment  plan. 

As  devotees  of  the  historic  U.S.  trade 
policy  of  seeking  liberalization  of  barriers  to 
international  trade,  we  are  hesitant  to  rec- 
ommend Section  201  changes.  But  we  also 
recognize  the  significant  strains  being  Im- 
posed on  that  pohcy  by  rapidly  increasing 
foreign  competition— often  encouraged  and 
directed  by  foreign  governments— and  by 
the  generally  depressed  state  of  the  world 
economy. 

If  the  Congress  decides  that  the  threshold 
for  relief  under  Section  201  should  be  low- 
ered, we  in  ECAT  recommend  that  the  low- 
ered threshold  should  be  utilized  only 
during  periods  of  economic  stress.  We  fur- 
ther believe  it  Important  that  features  be 
incorporated  that  are  intended  to  minimize 
the  costs  earlier  referred  to  and  that  en- 
courage adjustment  of  the  affected  industry 
to  self-sustaining  competitiveness. 

We  have  considered  several  ways  in  which 
such  a  result  might  be  accomplished.  The 
most  feasible  way  appears  to  us  to  be  a  two- 
track  system  whereby  the  present  language 
and  provisions  of  Section  201  would  be  pre- 
served as  Track  I.  An  alternate  system  uti- 
lizing a  lesser  degree  of  import  causality 
could  be  created  as  Track  II. 

Track  II  would  be  available  only  during 
periods  when  established  critera  signal  the 
existence  of  a  recession  in  the  U.S.  econo- 
my. The  degree  of  causality  between  com- 
petitive imports  and  serious  economic  injury 
or  the  threat  of  serious  economic  injtiry 
would  be  less  than  the  general  "substantial" 
test.  Whatever  the  adjective  used,  the  inten- 
tion should  be  that  imports  do  not  necessar- 
ily have  to  be  a  cause  as  important  as  or 
greater  than  any  other  cause.  Otherwise,  re- 
cession itself  is  likely  to  be  considered  a 
more  important  cause  than  imports  during 
periods  of  domestic  economic  stagnation. 


We  further  auggest  that  eligibility  for  re- 
ooune  to  Trade  II  be  conditional  on  submis- 
sion by  the  applicants  of  an  acceptable  plan 
for  adjustment  to  Import  competition.  The 
plan  Bbould  be  supported  by  both  laiwr  and 
management.  It  should  set  out  detailed 
steps  for  overcoming  competitive  dlndvan- 
tages  (addressing  such  Issues  as  labor  costs 
and  modernising  capital  stock),  and  should 
propose  staging  requirements  in  the  recov- 
ery process  which  must  be  met  if  import 
protection  is  to  continue. 

ECAT  believes  that  a  strong  case  can  be 
made  for  linking  relief  and  adjustment  In 
any  modification  of  Section  201  that  weak- 
ens the  causal  link  between  imports  and  se- 
rious eoonmnic  Injury.  As  we  have  noted. 
Import  relief  for  one  Industry  involves  costs 
to  other  Industries  and  their  workers  and 
can  Involve  a  net  cost  to  the  U.S.  economy 
generally.  These  costs  can  be  minimised  and 
ultimately  returned  If  Impacted  Industries 
can  be  restored  to  full  competitiveness 
either  in  the  Impacted  sector  or  In  other  sec- 
tors offering  more  opportunity. 

Import  relief  confers  certain  benefits  to 
the  protected  Industries  that  can  be  roughly 
quantified.  It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to 
insist  that  net  benefits  be  reinvested  In  Im- 
proving competitiveness,  eq>ecially  under 
drcumatances  In  which  Track  II  would  be 
applicable. 

The  process  which  we  have  Just  briefly  de- 
scribed that  would  constitute  Track  n 
would  encourage  management  and  labor 
both  to  work  together  in  facing  up  to  their 
Joint  problems  and  to  undertake  Joint  ef- 
forts to  improve  their  competitiveness  as  a 
condition  for  temporary  Import  relief. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  like  to  express 
ECAT's  very  strong  support  for  conclusion 
of  an  International  "safe-guards"  code.  In 
today's  competitive  world  we  should  all 
march  to  the  same  drummer.  To  the  extent 
possible,  the  same  International  rules 
should  be  practiced  equally  by  all  members 
of  the  international  community.  Many 
American  businessmen  find  It  frustrating 
that  their  government  applies  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  the  OATT  and  other  international 
rules  to  them  whereas  the  governments  of 
their  foreign  competitors  often  do  not  apply 
the  same  rules  to  their  own  citizens.  This 
frustration  Is  particularly  applicable  to  the 
OATT  "escape-clause"  and  our  Section  201 
Implementation  of  it.  An  international  safe- 
guard code  is  necessary  for  the  protection 
and  advancement  of  the  U.S.  and  the  world 
economy. 

Thank  you. 

CFrom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Apr.  19. 
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Thx  RoHDUSTRiALizAnoM  or  Amxrica 

(By  Soloman  R.  PollaA) 

The  2S-year  period  immediately  following 
World  War  II  was  an  unprecedented  period 
of  U.S.  domination  of  world  science  technol- 
ogy and  manufacturing.  Most  of  our  Indus- 
trialists were  trained  during  this  period.  For 
the  most  part,  our  faculties  were  also  being 
trained  during  this  period,  and  we  have 
trained  others.  Time-tested  practices 
emerged  throughout  our  countir  based 
upon  this  period. 

Accounting  principles  evolved  that  were 
successful,  the  role  of  engineers  as  designers 
and  creators  was  established,  a  lofty  posi- 
tion for  our  sdentists  emerged  within  the 
context  of  basic  research,  and  it  appeared 
that  we  could  lead  the  world's  economy  for- 
ever. 

Such  was  not  to  be.  We  now  are  confront- 
ed with  worldwide-based  technology,  ctMnpe- 


tltion  for  manufactured  goods  Is  fierce,  and 
"time-tested"  business  practices  are  falling 
when  they  are  applied  to  such  a  world-baaed 
technology. 

In  the  United  States,  34  percent  of  our 
machine  tools  are  20  years  of  age  or  older, 
the  worst  of  all  major  Industrialized  na- 
tions. Only  4  percent  of  our  machine  tools 
are  niunerlcally  controlled  and  only  31  per- 
cent of  our  machine  tools  are  10  years  old  or 
less  compared  to  Japan's  61  percent.  What 
were  the  time-tested  principles  that  led  to 
this? 

Recent  articles  suggest  that  the  United 
States  Is  becoming  a  non-manufacturing 
country.  They  quote  the  loss  of  Jobs,  the 
closing  of  factories  and  the  loss  or  diminu- 
tion of  certain  industries  in  the  United 
States.  Examples  include  segments  of  the 
electronics  Industry,  shipbuilding,  steel,  au- 
tomaking,  subway  cars  and  trains,  tool  man- 
ufacturing and  threats  attacking  our  air- 
craft industry  and  computer  Industry  are  al- 
ready credible. 

One  Japanese  machine  tool  company  re- 
cently put  on-line  an  aut<Hnated  manufac- 
turing plant  costing  $20  million  that  em- 
ploys only  12  people.  Production  at  equiva- 
lent volumes  using  conventional  manufac- 
turing methods  would  require  215  people. 

What  Is  more,  their  newest  plant  with  a 
production  capacity  of  $230  million  per  year 
employs  only  slightly  more  than  200  people 
compared  to  2,500  people  required  by  con- 
ventional manufacturing  methods.  This 
phenomenon  Is  being  repeated  not  only  in 
Japan  but  in  other  countries  as  well.  Includ- 
ing the  United  States,  but  to  a  remarkably 
small  degree  here  by  comparison. 

Surely,  there  is  a  challenge  here  to  our 
system.  How  do  we  secure  the  position  of 
U.S.  companies  so  that  we  remain  a  major 
force  among  the  world's  manufacturing  na- 
tions? We  cannot  aUow  our  manufacturing 
Infrastructure  to  deteriorate.  Even  our  posi- 
tion as  a  pre-eminent  manufacturer  of  mili- 
tary products  requires  a  strong  manufactur- 
ing base  in  this  country. 

Since  the  challenge  is  really  to  our 
system,  our  way  of  life,  not  Just  to  the  man- 
ufacturing companies  in  this  country,  many 
segments  of  our  society  should  act,  includ- 
ing universities  government  at  all  levels,  in- 
dustry and  labor. 

Universities  in  general  and  engineering 
schools  In  particular  have  not  recognized 
the  field  of  "manufacturing"  as  a  valid  disci- 
pline for  training  or  scholarly  research.  The 
manufacturing  floor  has  not  attracted  the 
attention  of  leading  technologists  at  univer- 
sities, and  we  have  not  created  an  environ- 
ment that  would  attract  such  students. 

Accordingly,  universities  should  consider 
developing  more  active  educational  pro- 
grams Including  degree  programs  in  manu- 
facturing systems  engineering  (MSE).  C^ir- 
ricula  should  stress  the  holistic  approach 
that  integrates  design,  manufacturing,  fi- 
nance marketing,  distribution  and  invento- 
ry. 

Universities  could  develop  faculty  career 
paths  that  will  reward  scholarly  efforts  in 
MSE  and  initiate  capital  funds  development 
efforts  to  create  the  physical  facilities  re- 
quired to  implement  elite  programs. 

The  federal  government  also  should  bol- 
ster the  field  of  manufacturing.  Existing 
agencies  like  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Department  of  Defense,  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  so  forth,  have  missions  that  set 
precedents  for  such  federal  action.  In  the 
early  1960s  the  United  SUtes  moved  to  cor- 
rect some  of  the  "gaps"  that  were  identified 
after  Sputnik. 


The  federal  government  should  develop 
new  financial  Instruments  for  short  and 
long-term  funding  of  capital  Investments  re- 
quired by  Industry  to  improve  productivity 
and  to  modernize  manufacturing  facilities 
and  should  create  even  greater  tax  li>cen- 
tlves  to  promote  productivity  In  manufac- 
turing. 

Industry  must  re-examine  so-called  "time- 
tested  accounting  procedives"  dealing  with 
entirely  new  levels  of  capital  investment  per 
worker.  Long-term  calculations  must  be 
made  that  take  into  account  overall  corpo- 
rate jeopardy  as  well  as  worldwide  opportu- 
nity. Relatively  short-term  calculations  that 
influence  return  on  capital  assets  and  cost 
accoxmting  procedures  can  lead  to  short- 
sighted decisions.  New  philosophical  foun- 
dations are  a  priority. 

New  strategies  for  dealing  with  labor  are 
also  desirable.  Added  emphasis  on  training 
of  employees  should  be  the  goal,  and  long- 
term  job  security  should  not  be  sacrificed 
for  short-term  goals. 

Industry  could  develop  corporate  strate- 
gies that  require  programmed  Improvements 
in  productivity  and  such  "change"  could  be 
a  factor  that  is  built  Into  Internal  reward 
and  Incentive  systems. 

Industry  should  develop  open  strategies  to 
share  problems  and  seek  solutions  that  are 
generic  to  their  Industries. 

Finally  there  are  things  labor  can  do. 
About  22  percent  of  U.S.  labor  is  in  manu- 
facturing, but  by  the  year  2000  economists 
have  estimated  that  this  number  will  drop 
to  5  percent. 

Labor  must  develop  an  enlightened  view 
toward  a  world-based  economy. 

It  Is  important  for  labor  to  understand 
better  the  relationships  among  capital  In- 
vestment per  worker,  productivity.  Job  secu- 
rity, profits,  and  salary.  The  confrontational 
basis  of  negotiation  that  so  characterizes 
labor-management  discussions  should  be  al- 
tered. Some  signs  of  this  are  already  begin- 
ning to  appear. 

Finally,  labor  should  l)ecome  more  active 
in  lobbying  for  better  public  education  sys- 
tems. Local  government  should  allocate 
greater  resources  to  education  especially  in 
the  fields  of  math,  science  and  technology, 
not  only  for  our  outstanding  young  people 
but  also  for  students  with  all  levels  of  capa- 
bility.* 


THE  SALT  QUESTION— AT  LAST 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  many 
American  peace  activists  seem  to 
assimie  that  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  abide  by  arms  control 
treaty,  and  other  treaties.  I  wish  this 
were  so. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  a  growing 
body  of  evidence  demonstrating  that 
the  Soviet  (jovemment  is  already  vio- 
lating the  SALT  I  and  II  treaties.  I  aslE 
that  an  editorial  entlUed  "The  SALT 
Question— At  Last"  which  appeared  in 
today's  Washington  Times  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Thx  salt  QmsnoK— At  Lut 

For  the  better  part  of  his  first  term. 
Ronald  Reagan  made  It  a  point  to  chastise 
the  Soviets  for  violating  chemical  warfare  as 
well  as  human  rights  treaties.  Tet  the 
White  House  didn't  ask  the  logical  follow- 
up:  If  the  Kremlin  cheats  on  chemical  weap- 
ons in  order  to  eliminate  a  few  Afghan 
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rebels,  why  not  cbe«t  on  nuclear  weapons 
and  gain  far  more  In  strategic  advantage? 

Regular  readers  of  this  page  are  by  now 
weU-aoquainted  with  the  history  of  Soviet 
evasions  on  this  score.  It  began  with  the  re- 
placement of  older  missiles  with  larger  SS- 
aOs  and  continues  today  with  deployment  of 
a  nationwide  ABM  defense  and  the  testing 
of  a  second  (and  maybe  third)  new  strategic 
missile. 

These  actions  violate  SALT  I  and  n  and 
the  ABM  treaty.  According  to  David  S.  Sul- 
livan, arms  analyst  to  Sen.  Steve  Symms,  R- 
Idaho,  ao-some  breaches  of  this  sort  have 
enabled  the  Kremlin  military  strategists  at 
least  to  double,  and  probably  triple,  the 
counterforce  capability  they  would  have  if 
they  had  abided  by  the  treaties. 

Even  so.  and  in  spite  of  the  1980  Republi- 
can platform  promise  to  "end  the  Carter 
coverup"  of  SALT  violations.  Reagan  has 
never  gone  public  with  the  evidence.  In- 
stead, he  tried  to  convince  the  Soviets 
through  private  channels  to  explain  or  stop 
the  apparent  treaty  violations.  No  go.  Now, 
finally,  he  says  he'll  appoint  a  bipartisan 
oommission  to  inquire  into  whether  the 
Kremlin  has  dared  to  breach  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  sacred  covenants  of  our  time. 

Before  this  announcement,  the  president 
had  to  bend  over  backward  to  avoid  saying 
what  Just  about  everybody  knows.  Last  year, 
he  promised  that  the  U.S.  would  abide  by 
the  unratified  SALT  II  "as  long  as  the  Sovi- 
ets continue  to  do  so,"  language  which  sug- 
gested they  had  been  doing  so. 

It  reminded  us  of  those  British  intelli- 
gence agents  who  discovered  the  Biamark 
under  construction  in  1930s.  The  portions 
above  the  waterline  and  the  gun  size  sug- 
gested that  the  battleship  was  nearly  double 
the  weight  allowed  by  the  Big  Powers  naval 
treaty.  Pressured  by  Parliament,  senior  in- 
telligence officers  decided  to  conclude  that 
the  clever  and  industrious  Oermans  had 
merely  succeeded  in  designing  a  flatbot- 
tomed.  and  thus  lighter,  warship  that  fell 
within  the  treaty's  weight  limits. 

Reagan  has  always  seen  that  the  Soviets 
have  a  "Bismark"  act  of  their  own.  Those 
who  favor  true  arms  control— the  kind  that 
applies  to  both  sides— can  only  be  cheered 
by  his  decision  now  to  expose  that  sham— at 
last.* 
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THE     GROWINO     SIGNIFICANCE 

OF      ASIA      IN      THE      GLOBAL 

ECONOMY 
•  Mr.  INOX7YE.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  for  the  Ricokd  a  recent  article 
authored  by  S.  Stanley  Katz,  vice 
president  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank. 

Mr.  Katz'  article  presents  several 
thoughtful  and  astute  observations  on 
the  growing  significance  of  Asia  in  the 
global  economy.  I  believe  all  Senators 
could  benefit  from  a  close  reading  of 
this  article,  and  I  would  encourage 
them  to  do  so. 

The  article  follows: 
The  Nkw  Asiah  Equation:  Asia's  Drivk  to 

DEVKLOPMEm 

(By  S.  Stanley  Katz,  Vice  President,  Asian 

Development  Bank)  ■ 
If  there  isn't  one  already,  someone  should 
invent  an  old  Chinese  proverb  that  says. 


■  The  Tlewa  expressed  are  those  of  the  author  and 
not  iiiiiiMillji  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 


"What  one  sees  depends  on  where  one 
looks."  Ask,  for  example,  a  European  or 
American  banker  to  name  the  most  impor- 
tant economic  developments  of  the  past 
decade.  He  will  no  doubt  list  the  two  oil 
price  shocks,  the  protracted  global  reces- 
sion, high  unemployment  and  interest  rates, 
the  turnaround  of  Inflation,  and  the  recent 
reversals  of  OPEC's  prices  and  fortunes.  All 
very  important,  especially  from  a  Western 
perspective. 

Ask  an  Asian  banker  the  same  question 
and  his  reply  is  likely  to  be  quite  different. 
For  him,  and  for  Asia,  one  development 
dominated  all  others:  the  continuing,  and 
seemingly  Inexorable,  shift  in  the  world 
economy's  center  of  gravity  from  West  to 
East.  After  moving  to  Europe  with  the  spice 
and  silk  trade,  and  then  on  to  North  Amer- 
ica with  the  industrial  revolution,  the  epi- 
center of  the  world  economy,  he  will  tell 
you,  is  coming  home  to  Asia. 

It  is  not  geography  or  politics  that  ac- 
counts for  this  shift  in  specific  gravity;  It's 
economics.  The  region's  new  dynamics  re- 
flects the  fact  that  while  Asia  encompasses 
a  group  of  otherwise  diverse  nations,  all  are 
actively  pursuing  a  single  goal:  economic  de- 
velopment. In  industrially-advanced  Japan; 
in  the  two  economic  giants,  China  and 
India;  in  the  fast-track  states  of  Korea, 
Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore  and  the  rest 
of  ASEAN:  in  the  poor  but  striving  nations 
of  South  Asia,  the  drive  is  to  development. 
It  is  without  precedent;  and  it  is  succeeding. 

On  a  country-by-country  basis,  Asia's  per- 
formance during  the  1970s  and  early  1980s 
ranges  from  good  to  excellent.  Growth  in 
income  and  product  (GNP)  of  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank's  developing  member  coun- 
tries, for  example,  averaged  over  6.5  per 
cent  a  year  during  the  past  decade.  In  other 
areas  of  domestic  economic  activity— saving 
and  investment,  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing production,  banking  and  finance- 
Asia's  performance  has  been  similarly 
strong.  In  international  trade,  a  leading  in- 
dicator of  change,  the  region's  record  is  im- 
pressive. Asia  now  accounts  for  16  per  cent 
of  total  world  trade  and  has  displaced 
Europe  as  North  America's  major  trading 
partner. 

Looking  ahead,  the  tempo  of  Asia's  devel- 
opment will  doubtless  be  set  by  Japan.  As 
the  center  of  an  increasingly  integrated  con- 
stellation of  economies,  Japan  will  act  both 
as  a  model  and  locomotive  for  growth  in  this 
part  of  the  world.  At  the  far  end  of  the  re- 
gion's economic  spectrum  are  Asia's  poorest 
developing  countries.  While  they  will  con- 
tinue to  make  progress  in  agriculture,  man- 
ufacturing and  trade,  they  wiU  not  add 
much  strength  to  Asia's  gathering  economic 
momentum. 

It  is  Asia's  newly  industrializing  coun- 
tries—Korea, Taiwan,  Hong  Kong,  Singa- 
pore. Thailand,  Indonesia.  Malaysia  and  the 
Philippines  (some  of  yesteryear's  "basket- 
cases")— that  will  provide  the  impetus  for 
the  region's  drive  to  development.  And  it  is 
their  promising  future  that  inspires  the 
view  that  tomorrow  belongs  to  Asia. 

DEVELOPMENT  TODCHSTONXS 

Given  the  divergent  cultures,  political  sys- 
tems and  resource  endowments  of  the  coun- 
tries that  comprise  this  region,  there  can  be 
no  single  touchstone  for  Asia's  remarkable 
economic  performance.  Yet,  where  develop- 
ment has  been  strongest,  several  conditions 
stand  out. 

One  is  internal  security.  The  region  has 
learned  from  ext>erience  that  there  is  noth- 
ing like  the  business  end  of  an  armalite  for 
diverting   attention    from   development   to 


survival.  In  Asia,  therefore,  domestic  securi- 
ty is  seen  not  as  an  end  in  Itself  but  as  a  nec- 
essary adjunct  to,  and  condition  of,  develop- 
ment. It  is  also  recognized  as  a  diversion  of 
resources  from  development.  Asia  has  also 
learned  (the  hard  way,  as  the  U.S.  is  learn- 
ing in  Central  America)  that,  where  internal 
security  is  concerned,  an  ounce  of  develop- 
ment "prevention"  is  worth  more— and  costs 
much  less— than  a  pound  of  military  "cure". 
Once  in  progress,  in  fact,  economic  develop- 
ment begets  Internal  security;  and  it  pro- 
vides, besides,  a  degree  of  immunity  against 
Imported  poUtical  unrest.  In  the  Philip- 
pines, for  example,  uiu*est  seems  to  move 
with  world  copra  and  sugar  prices  and  with 
the  attendant  rise  and  fall  of  local  employ- 
ment and  wages.  Development  is  seen  as  the 
way  to  stabilize  such  disruptive  and  costly 
swings.  The  failure  of  imported  insurgency 
to  take  root  in  Southeast  Asia  is  essentially 
a  vote  by  the  villages  In  favor  of  the  devel- 
opment now  in  progress  and  against  the  po- 
Utical adventurism  that  has  swept  these 
areas  in  the  past. 

A  second  feature  of  the  emerging  Asian 
scene  is  a  budding,  still  tentative,  rethinking 
of  development  strategy  in  several  key  coun- 
tries. Rapid  economic  progress  in  the  re- 
gion's newly  industrializing  nations  has  im- 
pressed leaders  whose  countries  have  lagged 
behind,  and  they  are  asking  why  the  differ- 
ence. One  explanation  now  gaining  currency 
is  that  accelerated  growth  can  be  traced  in 
large  part  to  greater  resort  to  people  and 
markets  to  make  the  myriad,  simultaneous- 
ly economic  and  financial  decisions  needed 
to  move  a  developing  economy  ahead.  As  a 
result,  a  new  generation  of  pragmatic  gov- 
ernment leaders  has  begun  to  question 
whether  a  highly  centralized  decision- 
making system  can  deliver  the  economic 
goods.  In  nations  as  diverse  as  Burma,  Paki- 
stan, India,  and  Sri  Lanka,  the  ideological 
blush  seems  to  be  off  the  economic  planning 
rose,  and  after  a  long  exile,  the  marketplace 
and  individual  initiative  are  being  rehabili- 
Uted. 

A  further  positive  factor  in  the  new  Asian 
economic  equation  is  a  growing  recognition 
that  the  most  sturdy  and  durable  variety  of 
economic  development  is  home-grown. 
While  development  has  been  and  can  be  ma- 
terially accelerated  by  imported  capital  and 
technology,  it  is  increasingly  understood 
here  that  development  is  inherently  an  in- 
ternal, systemic  process.  This  change  in  atti- 
tude is  reflected  in  a  shift  in  focus  from 
more  external  assistance  to  better  internal 
economic  and  financial  policies  and  the 
more  cost-effective  use  of  resources.  And  it 
has  produced  a  new  self-confident  and  more 
realistic  approach  to  development  that  will 
pay  dividends  over  the  long  term. 

NON-ASIAN  PARTICIPATIOM  IN  ASIAN 
DEVELOPMENT 

Whether  this  is  or  isn't  to  be  the  New  Age 
of  Asia,  the  growing  gravitational  pull  of 
Asia  is  changing  the  old  international  eco- 
nomic balance,  and  countries  from  outside 
the  region  would  do  well  to  consider  how 
they  and  their  citizens  can  participate  in 
the  future  of  this  region.  Since  Western  ig- 
norance about  Asia  is  as  celebrated  as  it  is 
appalling,  most  countries  could  well  start  by 
expanding  their  citizens'  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding of  this  region.  In  the  United 
States,  for  example,  Asia  is  identified 
mainly  with  Jungle  warfare,  dancing  girls 
and  Buddhist  temples,  in  about  that  order. 
Pew  of  my  own  countrymen  know  very 
much  about  the  history,  religions,  cultures 
or  geography— much  less  the  economics— of 


this  region.  Even  fewer  can  speak  any  of  its 
languages.  A  first  order  of  business  for  the 
West,  if  it  is  to  ensure  a  long-term  presence 
In  Asia,  is  to  learn  more  about  this  part  of 
the  world. 

Since  economic  development  is  and  will  be 
the  region's  driving  force;  since  commerce, 
industry  and  finance  are  by  definition  the 
mainspring  of  development;  and  since  the 
industrialized  nations  have  unparalleled 
knowledge  and  experience  in  these  fields,  it 
follows  that  commerce,  industry  and  fi- 
nance can  provide  strong  links  between  Asia 
and  the  West.  Participation  in  AsU's  eco- 
nomic future  therefore  translates  into  such 
specifics  as  exports,  imports,  financing,  cap- 
ital investments.  Joint  ventures,  licenses, 
franchises,  and  the  like— doing,  in  other 
words,  what  comes  naturally  for  the  bank- 
ers and  businessmen  of  the  industrialized 
world. 

Governments  too  will  have  to  play  an 
active  role  in  supporting  their  nations'  par- 
ticipation in  Asia's  economic  future.  At  a 
macro  level,  they  can  ensure  that  the  inter- 
national financial  system  provides  the  li- 
quidity and  flexibility  required  to  support 
the  region's  development.  Participation  will 
also  require  government  support  for  the 
capital  intermediation  functions  performed 
by  the  international  banking  community. 
Especially  to  be  avoided  in  this  connection 
are  constraints  on  their  commercial  banks' 
overseas  financing  activities  which  would 
reduce  the  ability  of  their  bankers  and  busi- 
nessmen to  compete  in  Asia's  upcoming  eco- 
nomic Olympics. 

Trade  is  the  lifeblood  of  Asia's  developing 
countries,  and  it  will  be  a  major  vehicle  for 
non-Asian  presence  and  participation  in  this 
region.  Exports  to  the  world's  industrialized 
markets  are  vlUl  for  Asia's  developing  coun- 
tries, and  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of  any  action 
more  adverse  to  future  commercial  relations 
with  this  region  than  the  imposition  of  bar- 
riers to  Asian  exports.  Countries  that  keep 
their  markets  open  to  Asian  products,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  find  these  enlightened 
trade  policies  more  than  redeemed  in  terms 
of  future  participation  in  the  region's  devel- 
opment. 

Asia's  developing  countries  also  need  im- 
ports—capital and  consimier  goods,  raw  ma- 
terials, equipment  and  services— and  suppli- 
ers of  Asian  markets  will  link  their  nations 
to  this  region's  economic  future.  Supplier- 
buyer  relations  are,  of  course,  matters  for 
individuals  and  firms.  But  it  is  no  secret 
that  governments  frequently  provide  bricks 
and  mortar  for  such  arrangements— by 
sponsoring  Asian  trade  and  investment  mis- 
sions, disseminating  market  studies  and 
trade  information,  providing  embassy  and 
bilateral  aid  support  for  their  domestic  in- 
dustries and,  importantly,  by  ensuring  an 
adequate  supply  of  competitive  buyer  and 
supplier  financing  for  their  exports. 

When  it  comes  to  using  the  tools  of  com- 
merce for  pursuing  long-term  objectives  in 
this  region,  non-regional  nations  could  leam 
a  great  deal  from  Japan.  It  is  no  coinci- 
dence, for  example,  that  when  senior  Japa- 
nese officials  visit  developing  cotmtries  in 
Asia  (frequently),  they  usually  leave  behind 
lines  of  export  credits  and  offers  of  econom- 
ic development  assistance.  When  senior  U.S. 
official  visit  this  region  (infrequently),  they 
generally  leave  behind  a  military  bases 
agreement  or  two  and  some  offers  of  in- 
creased security  assistance.  It's  not  too  diffi- 
cult to  Judge  which  form  of  assistance  will 
yield  greater  long-term  presence  in  the 
region. 

Nations  outside  Asia  can  also  assure  them- 
selves of  continued  institutional  presence  in 


Asia  through  their  support  of  the  region's 
primary  development  institution,  the  Asian 
Development  Bank.  The  ADB  provides  ite 
non-regional  member  countries  a  unique 
form  of  regional  presence,  unique  in  that 
their  financial  participation  in  the  Bank 
supports  a  highly-leveraged  form  of  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  region,  and  it  is 
given  full  marks  by  the  finance  ministers, 
central  bank  governors  and  other  high-level 
officials  from  the  Bank's  31  regional 
member  countries  who  are  themselves  ac- 
tively involved  In  the  ADB  as  Governors  or 
Directors. 

Prom  the  UJS.  viewpoint,  the  ADB  has 
been  descril>ed  as  perhaps  the  best  overseas 
investment  since  Seward  bought  Alaska. 
The  Bank  as  an  intermediator  of  private 
captial  helps  to  overcome  a  long-acknowl- 
edged deficiency  in  the  long-term  interna- 
tional capital  market;  and  in  the  process,  it 
brings  large  amounts  of  private  financial  re- 
sources to  work  in  the  region's  development. 
Since  ADB  lending  operations  are  funded 
largely  by  such  private  capital  flows,  each 
dollar  the  V&.  Treasiuy  has  paid  for  ADB 
stock  Is  leveraged  by  a  factor  of  40  in  terms 
of  the  development  it  has  generated.  Be- 
sides, a  substantial  part  of  the  U.S.  invest- 
ment in  the  ADB  has  been,  and  continues  to 
be,  recovered  through  payment  to  American 
suppliers  of  equipment  and  services  for 
Bank-financed  development  projects.  The 
same  multiplier  and  investment  returns 
apply  proportionately  to  all  the  Bank's  in- 
dustrialized meml>er  countries. 

A  final  observation.  The  market-oriented 
nations  of  the  West  have  been  notoriously 
poor  in  marketing  what  is  the  most  efficient 
economic  system  the  world  has  ever 
known— their  own.  Well-intentioned  leaders 
of  many  developing  nations  have  instead 
been  lured  by  promises  that  centralized  eco- 
nomic planning  will  provide  all  the  answers 
to  development.  After  more  than  a  quarter 
century,  it  is  clear  that  these  promises 
cannot  be  kept;  centralized  economic  plan- 
ning is  not  working.  Out  of  conviction,  des- 
peration, or  both,  many  countries  in  Asia 
are  beginning  to  open  up  their  economies  to 
the  marketplace.  In  the  process,  they  are 
beginning  to  look  westward  for  help,  guid- 
ance and  insph-ation.  The  change  in  eco- 
nomic perspective  is  nothing  short  of  revo- 
lutionary and  it  presents  IndustriEUized  na- 
tions with  an  unprecedented  opportunity  to 
validate  and  encourage  the  move  by  impor- 
tant Asian  nations  to  the  market-system 
column  of  the  global  economic  ledger.  How? 
By  supporting  and  accelerating  the  region's 
economic  development.  Such  a  monumental 
opportunity  doesn't  come  along  very  often, 
and  the  industrialized  nations  should  spare 
no  effort  in  bringing  alwut  this  long-sought 
rapprochement  between  the  developing 
world  and  the  marketplace.* 


tlon  of  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
ing, the  Department  of  Defense  has 
agreed  to  provide  the  committee  with 
a  preliminary  notification  20  days 
before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
fication. The  official  notification  will 
be  printed  in  the  Re(»rd  in  accord- 
ance with  previous  practice. 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  such  a  notification  was  re- 
ceived on  April  26,  1983. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as 
to  the  details  of  this  preliminary  noti- 
fication at  the  offices  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  room  SD 
427. 

The  notification  follows: 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agehct, 

WathingUm,  D.C.,  April  26, 1983.     . 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendlik, 

Professional  staff  member.   Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,    U.S.  Senate,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Deak  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976.  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  Indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
State,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  SUte  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  in  excess  of  (50  mil- 
lion. 

Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Ligon, 

Acting  Director.m 


PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION 
OF  PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 
•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or.  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  receipt  of 
such  notification,  the  Congress  has  30 
calendar  days  during  which  the  sale 
may  be  prohibited  by  means  of  a  con- 
current resolution.  The  provision  stip- 
ulates that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notif  ica- 


IN  MEMORY  OF  ARMENIAN 
MARTYRS'  DAY 

•  Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  take  pause  in  memory  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  Armenian  massacres,  we 
should  all  be  chastened  by  the  con- 
tinuing presence  around  the  world  of 
the  virus  of  oppression  and  violencse  by 
man  to  his  fellow  man. 

The  tragic  fate  of  the  Armenians 
from  1915  to  1923— and  that  of  the 
Jews  and  EJastem  Europeans  in  World 
War  II.  and  the  Ugandans,  boat 
people,  and  Kampucheans  in  this  past 
decade— remain  as  scars  on  the  con- 
science of  all  mankind.  They  are  also 
constant  reminders. 

This  country  of  ours  must  stand  ever 
vigilant  in  the  conduct  of  its  foreign 
policy,  reaching  out  to  protect  when  it 
can,  and  resisting  the  urge  to  ignore 
the  plight  of  suffering  peoples  when 
that  may  be  the  easier  course  to 
follow. 

We  must  never  carelessley  disregard 
the  pursuit  of  a  human  rights  policy 
as  part  of  our  flight  against  totalitar- 
ian regimes,  on  the  left  and  the  right. 
The  innocent  mUlions  of  men,  women, 
and  children  who  are  victims  of  geno- 
cide care  not  imder  whose  guns  they 
die. 
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If  we  as  Americans  stand  for  any- 
thing, it  Is  that  aU  of  us— aU  the 
world's  peoples— should  enjoy  at  least 
the  basic  human  rights  of  liberty  and 
freedom  from  want  and  repression. 
The  grievous  suffering  and  slaughter 
of  the  Armenians  was  a  tragic  episode 
in  history.  Let  this  tribute  serve  as  a 
reminder  that  it  is  a  lesson  we  will 
never  forget.* 


FALLINO  CORNICES 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
last  night,  shortly  after  the  President 
departed  the  Oapltol  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  speech  to  a  Joint  session,  a  piece 
of  the  west  front  of  the  Capitol  fell 
off.  Fortunately,  the  President  did  not 
leave  by  that  exit,  and  no  one  was  in- 
jured. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Architect  of 
the  Capitol  that  what  fell  off  was  a  5- 
inch  thick  section  of  the  veneer  of  the 
west  front.  The  piece  had  been  affixed 
to  the  building  during  renovation  work 
in  1892,  and  the  wrought  iron  piece 
holding  it  finally  corroded  away. 

What  if  that  piece  had  lost  its  grip  a 
bit  over  2  years  ago?  Does  anyone  not 
remember  that  on  January  20,  1981. 
we  inaugurated  our  President  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history  on  the  west 
front  of  the  Capitol?  And  that  we  did 
so  knowing  that  the  west  front  was  se- 
riously dilapidated? 

On  December  2,  1980,  I  alerted  the 
Senate  to  the  risk  of  conducting  the 
Inauguration  under  the  deteriorated 
west  front  and  suggested  the  Vice 
President  be  sworn  in  at  the  Library  of 
Congress,  a  safe  distance  away.  The 
wall  held  that  day,  but  we  can  see  now 
that  the  warning  was  not  just  kidding. 

The  Congress  has  known  of  the  west 
front  problem  for  years  and  has  been 
unable  to  reach  agreement  about  what 
to  do.  Just  a  month  ago,  our  Commis- 
sion on  the  west  front  finally  voted 
and,  to  no  one's  surprise,  reached  a 
split  decision.  It  is  now  for  the  appro- 
priations committees,  apparently,  to 
decide  how  to  proceed. 

The  time  for  contemplating  this  re- 
building scheme  and  that  expansion 
scheme  is  over.  The  Capitol  is  our 
foremost  sjrmbol  of  representative  de- 
mocracy. If  our  Nation  still  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  do  anything  boldly  and  di- 
rectly, we  will  agree  this  month,  this 
week  to  restore  the  west  front  of  the 
Ci4>itol  in  place— or  to  shore  it  up  by 
expanding— to  its  proper  appearance 
and  security. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  my  Senate  state- 
ment of  December  2,  1980,  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  statement  follows: 
[ntun  the  Congreasional  Record,  December 
2.1980] 
Thi  Wist  Fkoht  or  thi  CAnroL 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  few  tenets  of  naval  doctrine  which  I 
learned  as  a  midshipman  and  have  somehow 
retained  has  to  do  with  the  combat  station 


of  a  ship's  executive  officer,  the  second  in 
ccmunand.  The  simple  rule  is  that  he  should 
be  anywhere  the  cmytain  is  not 

I  raise  this  subject  in  the  context  of  the 
forthcoming  Inaufuration,  and  do  so  with 
frank  trepidation.  As  is  now  well  known, 
this  year  for  the  first  time  in  history  the  In- 
auguration will  take  place  on  the  West 
Front  of  the  Capitol.  The  vista  will  be  splen- 
did; the  Immediate  environs,  however,  haz- 
ardous to  the  point  of  peril.  Put  plainly,  the 
West  Front  Is  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  A 
coat  of  paint  Is  being  slapped  on  the  scab- 
rous exterior,  but  the  literally  rotting 
wooden  beams  that  brace  the  sagging  west 
walls  are  adequate  testimony  to  the  interior 
ruin. 

I  will  not  predict  that  the  unaccustomed 
Jostle  and  commotion  of  an  Inaugural  cere- 
mony will  bring  the  walls  down  and  the 
Dome  with  them,  but  prudence  prohibits 
that  such  a  likelihood  be  dismissed. 

In  the  course  of  such  a  catastrophe,  we 
would  lose  many  Members  of  Congress  and 
the  Supreme  Court.  But  these  can  either  be 
replaced  or  done  without.  What  we  cannot 
do  without  Is  a  President,  and  If  it  be  the 
will  of  the  Congress  that  the  President-elect 
be  exposed  to  this  unprecedented  peril,  and 
if  as  I  fully  expect  he  chooses  not  to  be  de- 
terred by  the  luiowledge  of  what  he  faces, 
then  I  propose  that  the  Vice  President  be  si- 
multaneously and  quietly  sworn  in  at  some 
suitable  site  at  a  discreet  distance.  The  read- 
ing room  of  the  Library  of  Congress  comes 
to  mind:  A  setting  of  dignity  and  reflection, 
where  he  and  his  entourage  would  he 
spared  the  noise  and  dust  coming  from 
across  the  way. 

Mr.  President,  should  fortune  smile  and 
the  Chief  Executive  survive  this  coming 
January  20,  may  we  not  hope  that  this 
brush  with  fate  will  inspire  us  all  to  repair 
the  Capitol  before  it  falls  down  quite  of  its 
own.  There  Is  something  beyond  the  eccen- 
tric in  our  behavior  in  this  matter. 
Throughout  tills  century  we  have  been 
adding  about  one  building  a  decade  to  our 
collection  here  on  Capitol  HUI. 

There  has  been  a  steady  declining  quality. 
On  the  House  side,  the  Longworth  Building 
was  fair,  the  Cannon  Building  bad,  the  Ray- 
bum  Building  historically  hideous.  On  our 
side,  the  Russell  Building  was,  may  I  put  it 
thus,  not  bad,  the  Dirksen  Building  merely 
embarrassment,  but  the  emergent  Hart 
Building  something  like  a  criminal  enter- 
prise. Of  the  Supreme  Court  Building,  shall 
we  simply  say  that  it  Is  well  the  Romans 
never  saw  it.  Only  the  Jefferson  Building  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  can  claim  any  dis- 
tinction, it  being  a  respectable  example  of 
Its  period.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new 
Madison  Building  is  so  irretrievably  vulgar 
that  the  overall  record  of  eight  decades  of 
architectural  deficit  is  amply  established. 

Shall  we  not,  then,  shore  up  our  one  treas- 
ure, the  Capitol  itself?  Make  it  sound.  Keep 
our  future  Presidents  safe  in  their  brief 
hour  with  us.  And  resolve  before  tiigh 
heaven  to  build  no  more  buildings  In  this  ac- 
cursed century.* 


THE  OCCASION  OF  THE  SOOTH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  FOUND- 
ING OP  SUFFOLK  COUNTY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  300th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Suffolk  County  on 
Long  Island.  N.Y.,  I  extend  special 
greetings  and  congratulations  to  resi- 
dents as  they  partake  in  the  tricenten- 


nlal  celebrations.  As  a  native  New 
Yorker,  I  take  pride  in  bringing  to 
your  attention  the  many  outstanding 
contributions  Suffolk  has  made  to  the 
birth,  growth,  and  development  of  the 
United  States. 

Just  50  miles  east  of  New  York  City 
and  surrounded  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  three  sides,  Suffolk's  strategic  loca- 
tion made  the  county  a  vital  lifeline 
between  New  York  City,  New  England, 
and  Europe,  throughout  its  history. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War, 
famous  patriots  like  Nathan  Hale  and 
the  famed  Culper  espionage  ring  used 
the  convenient  location  of  Suffolk  to 
keep  General  Washington  informed  of 
British  activities  in  New  York  City. 
Brave  and  daring  Suffolk  patriots 
went  by  whale  boat  across  Long  Island 
Sound  to  Connecticut,  to  relay  infor- 
mation to  American  forces  located  in 
Westchester.  Through  this  system,  the 
patriots  were  able  to  help  thwart  the 
British  plan  to  Isolate  New  York  City 
from  the  Middle  Atlantic  Colonies  and 
New  England,  and  thus  played  an  in- 
strumental role  in  keeping  all  thirteen 
Colonies  united. 

Though  Suffolk's  fertile  soU  made  it 
a  natural  land  for  farming,  the  county 
was  also  tied  to  the  development  of  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States.  In  the 
early  19th  century,  Boston  and  New 
York  City  were  rapidly  emerging  as 
New  England's  centers  for  trade  and 
industry,  and  a  quick  mode  of  trans- 
portation was  needed  to  connect  them. 
When  an  engineering  survey  declared 
the  Connecticut  coastal  route  "impass- 
able" because  of  the  rugged  hills  and 
many  rivers.  Long  Island,  conveniently 
situated  between  the  two  cities,  was 
chosen  as  a  site  for  the  new  railroad. 
The  Long  Island  Railroad  linked  New 
York  City  and  Boston  for  two  decades, 
carrying  cargo  from  the  East  River  off 
of  Manhattan  to  Suffolk's  east  and 
where  a  ferry  took  it  to  Connecticut  to 
meet  the  train  to  Boston. 

Suffolk  is  the  home  of  the  pioneers 
of  aviation.  Strategically  located  be- 
tween New  York  and  Europe,  cross-At- 
lantic aviation  was  established  there  in 
the  early  1900's  and  Suffolk  evolved 
into  a  major  center  for  aircraft  pro- 
duction. Gnmmian  and  other  local 
aviation  manufacturers  have  served 
the  Nation  through  two  World  Wars, 
and  it  was  these  aviation  giants  which 
enabled  us  to  put  men  on  the  Moon 
and  explore  the  realms  of  space. 

Today,  Suffolk  remains  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  unspoiled  land- 
scapes in  the  country.  Agriculture 
abounds  with  Suffolk  County  boasting 
a  multimillion-dollar  duck  industry, 
cauliflower,  potatoes,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  farm  products.  The  county's 
exquisite  beaches  have  lured  lovers  of 
the  sea  for  decades,  making  Suffolk 
County  a  favorite  vacation  resort. 

Suffolk  County  and  its  proud  resi- 
dents have  proven  over  the  decades  to 
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and  our  great  Nation.  My  heartiest 
congratulations  go  to  Suffolk  County 
on  this  memorable  occasion  and  I 
extend  my  sincere  wishes  for  contin- 
ued prosperity  as  we  look  to  the 
future.* 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  AR'HCLE 

AGAINST  ABORTION 
•  BCr.  TTCT-MS  Mr.  President,  In  the 
current  issue  of  the  Human  Life 
Review  there  is  an  article  by  President 
Reagan  setting  forth  in  some  detail 
his  views  on  abortion.  Entitled  "Abor- 
tion and  the  Conscience  of  the 
Nation."  the  article  is  worthy  of  close 
attention  by  the  public  and  my  col- 
leagues in  Congress. 

"Since  1973,"  the  President  says, 
"more  than  15  million  imbom  children 
have  had  their  lives  snuffed  out  by  le- 
galized abortions.  That  is  over  10 
times  the  number  of  Americans  lost  in 
all  our  Nation's  wars."  The  President 
also  points  out  that  the  blame  for  this 
tragic  situation  lies  with  the  Supreme 
Court  and  its  decision  in  Roe  against 
Wade: 

Make  no  mistake,  abortion-on-demand  is 
not  a  right  granted  by  the  Constitution.  •  •  • 
Nowhere  do  the  plain  words  of  the  Constitu- 
tion even  hint  at  a  "right"  so  sweeping  as  to 
permit  abortion  up  to  the  time  the  child  is 
ready  to  be  bom.  Yet  that  is  wtiat  the  Court 
ruled. 

As  I  have  said  so  many  times  on  this 
Senate  floor,  we  become  a  part  of 
what  we  condone.  President  Reagan's 
article  makes  abundantly  clear  that 
the  conscience  of  the  United  States 
cannot  tolerate  another  decade  of  le- 
galized killing  of  unborn  human 
beings.  In  that  regard,  we  in  Congress 
bear  a  heavy  responsibility  to  enact 
legislation  to  restore  legal  protection 
for  the  unborn. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  "Abortion 
and  the  Conscience  of  the  Nation"  by 
President  Ronald  Reagan,  appearing 
in  the  spring  1983  edition  of  the 
Human  Life  Review,  150  East  35th 
Street,  New  York,  NY.  10016,  be  print- 
ed In  the  Rbcoro. 

The  article  follows: 
Abortion  ahs  thz  Consciekcx  op  the 
Nation 
(By  Ronald  Reagan) 

The  10th  anniversary  of  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  Aoe  v.  Wade  Is  a  good  time 
for  us  to  pause  and  reflect.  Our  nationwide 
policy  of  abortion-on-demand  through  all 
nine  months  of  pregnancy  was  neither  voted 
for  by  our  people  nor  enacted  by  our  legisla- 
tors—not a  single  state  had  such  unrestrict- 
ed abortion  before  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
creed it  to  be  national  policy  in  1973.  But 
the  consequences  of  this  Judicial  decision 
are  now  obvious:  since  1973,  more  than  15 
million  unborn  children  have  had  their  lives 
snuffed  out  by  legalized  abortions.  That  is 
over  ten  times  the  number  of  Americans  lost 
In  all  our  nation's  wars. 

Make  no  mistake,  abortion-on-demand  is 
not  a  right  granted  by  the  Constitution.  No 
serious  scholar,  including  one  disposed  to 


agree  with  the  Court's  result,  baa  argued 
that  the  framers  of  the  Conatitutlon  intend- 
ed to  create  nich  a  right.  Shortly  after  the 
Roe  v.  Wode  dedsion,  Profenor  John  Hart 
Ely,  now  Dean  of  Stanford  Law  School, 
wrote  that  the  opinion  "is  not  constitutional 
law  and  gives  almost  no  sense  of  an  obliga- 
tion to  try  to  be."  Nowhere  do  the  plain 
words  of  the  Constitution  even  hint  at  a 
"right"  so  sweeping  as  to  permit  abortion  up 
to  the  time  the  ctiild  is  ready  to  be  bom. 
Tet  that  Is  what  the  Court  ruled. 

As  an  act  of  "raw  Judicial  power"  (to  use 
Justice  White's  biting  phrase),  the  dectsion 
by  the  seven-man  majority  in  Roe  v.  Wade 
has  so  far  been  made  to  sticlc  But  the 
Court's  decision  has  by  no  means  settled  the 
del>ate.  Instead,  Roe  v.  Wode  has  become  a 
continuing  prod  to  the  conscience  of  the 
nation. 

Abortion  concerns  not  Just  the  unbom 
ctiild,  it  concerns  every  one  of  us.  The  Eng- 
lish poet,  John  Dorme,  wrote:  "...  any 
man's  death  diminishes  me,  because  I  am  in- 
volved in  mankind:  and  therefore  never  send 
to  know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls;  it  tolls  for 
thee." 

We  cannot  diminish  the  value  of  one  cate- 
gory of  human  life— the  unbom— without 
diminishing  the  value  of  all  human  life.  We 
saw  tragic  proof  of  this  truism  last  year 
when  the  Indiana  courts  allowed  the  starva- 
tion death  of  "Baby  Doe"  in  Bloomington 
because  the  child  had  Down's  Syndrome. 

Many  of  our  fellow  citizens  grieve  over  the 
loss  of  life  that  has  followed  Roe  v.  Wade. 
Margaret  Heckler,  soon  after  being  nomi- 
nated to  head  the  largest  department  of  our 
government.  Health  and  Human  Services. 
told  an  audience  that  she  believed  abortion 
to  be  the  greatest  moral  crisis  facing  our 
country  today.  And  the  revered  Mother 
Teresa,  who  works  in  the  streets  of  Calcutta 
ministering  to  dying  people  in  her  world- 
famous  mission  of  mercy,  has  said  that  "the 
greatest  misery  of  our  time  is  the  general- 
ized abortion  of  children." 

Over  the  first  two  years  of  my  Administra- 
tion I  tiave  closely  followed  and  assisted  ef- 
forts In  Congress  to  reverse  the  tide  of  abor- 
tion—efforts of  Congressmen,  Senators  and 
citizens  responding  to  an  urgent  moral 
crisis.  Regrettably,  I  have  also  seen  the  mas- 
sive efforts  of  those  who,  under  the  t>anner 
of  "freedom  of  choice,"  have  so  far  blocked 
every  effort  to  reverse  nationwide  abortion- 
on-demand. 

Despite  the  formidable  obstacles  before 
us.  we  must  not  lose  heart.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  our  country  has  been  divided  by  a 
Supreme  Court  decision  that  denied  the 
value  of  certain  human  lives.  The  Dred 
Scott  decision  of  1857  was  not  overturned  in 
a  day,  or  a  year,  or  even  a  decade.  At  first, 
only  a  minority  of  Americans  recognized 
and  deplored  the  moral  crisis  brought  about 
by  denying  the  full  humanity  of  our  black 
brothers  and  sisters;  but  that  minority  per- 
sisted in  their  vision  and  finally  prevailed. 
They  did  It  by  appealing  to  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  their  countrymen,  to  the  truth  of 
htmian  dignity  under  God.  From  their  ex- 
ample, we  know  that  respect  for  the  sacred 
value  of  human  life  Is  too  deeply  engrained 
In  the  hearts  of  our  people  to  remain  for- 
ever suppressed.  But  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  people  have  not  yet  made 
their  voices  heard,  and  we  cannot  expect 
them  to— any  more  tluui  the  public  voice 
aros^  against  slavery— until  the  issue  is 
clearly  framed  and  presented. 

What,  then,  is  the  real  issue?  I  have  often 
said  that  when  we  talk  about  abortion,  we 
are  talking  about  two  lives— the  life  of  the 


mother  and  the  life  of  the  unbom  child. 
Wlv  else  do  we  caU  a  pregnant  woman  a 
mother?  I  have  also  said  ttiat  anyone  who 
doesn't  feel  sure  whether  we  are  talking 
about  a  seoond  human  life  should  clearly 
give  life  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  If  you 
don't  know  whether  a  body  is  alive  or  dead, 
you  would  never  haiy  it.  I  think  this  consid- 
eration itself  should  be  enough  for  all  of  ui 
to  insist  on  protecting  the  unbom. 

The  case  against  abortion  does  not  rest 
here,  however,  for  medical  practice  confirms 
at  every  step  the  correctness  of  tbeae  moral 
sensibilities.  Modem  medicine  treats  the 
unbom  ctiild  as  a  patient.  Medical  pioneers 
liave  made  great  breakttirouglis  in  treating 
the  untwm— for  genetic  problems,  vitamin 
deficiencies.  Irregular  heart  rtiyttims,  and 
other  medical  conditions.  Who  can  forget 
George  Will's  moving  account  of  ttie  little 
lx>y  who  underwent  brain  surgery  six  timet 
during  the  nine  weeks  before  he  was  bom? 
Who  is  the  patient  if  not  ttiat  tiny  untwm 
human  being  who  can  feel  pain  when  he  or 
she  is  approached  by  doctors  who  come  to  ° 
kill  rather  ttian  to  cure? 

The  real  question  today  Is  not  when 
human  life  begins,  but.  What  U  the  value  of 
human  life?  The  alwrtionist  who  reassem- 
bles the  arms  and  legs  of  a  tiny  baby  to 
make  sure  all  its  pMuts  have  been  tom  from 
Its  mother's  body  can  hardly  doubt  whether 
it  is  a  human  l>elng.  The  real  question  for 
tiim  and  for  all  of  us  is  whether  that  tiny 
human  life  has  a  God-given  right  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  law— the  same  right  we  have. 
Wliat  more  dramatic  confirmation  could 
we  tiave  of  the  real  issue  than  the  Baby  Doe 
case  in  Bloomington,  Indiana?  The  death  of 
ttiat  tiny  Infant  tore  at  the  hearts  of  all 
Americans  because  the  ctiild  was  undeniably 
a  live  human  being— one  lying  helpless 
t>efore  the  eyes  of  the  doctors  and  the  eyes 
of  the  nation.  The  real  issue  for  the  courts 
was  not  whether  Baby  Doe  was  a  human 
l>eing.  The  real  issue  was  whether  to  protect 
the  life  of  a  human  be\iig  who  tiad  Down's 
Syndrome,  who  would  prot>ably  be  mentally 
handicapped,  but  who  needed  a  routine  sur- 
gical procedure  to  unblock  his  esoptiagus 
and  allow  him  to  eat.  A  doctor  testified  to 
the  presiding  judge  ttiat,  even  with  tils 
physical  problem  corrected.  Baby  Doe 
would  tiave  a  "non-existent"  possibility  for 
"a  minimally  adequate  quality  of  life"— in 
other  words,  that  retardation  was  the  equiv- 
alent of  a  crime  deserving  the  death  penal- 
ty. The  Judge  let  Baby  Doe  starve  and  die, 
and  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court  sanctioned 
his  decision. 

Federal  law  does  not  allow  federally-as- 
sisted hospitals  to  decide  ttiat  Downs  Syn- 
drome infants  are  not  worth  treating,  much 
less  to  decide  to  starve  them  to  death.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  tiave  directed  the  Departments 
of  Justce  and  HHS  to  apply  civil  rights  reg- 
ulations to  protect  handicapped  newtx>ms. 
All  hospitals  receiving  federal  funds  must, 
post  notices  which  will  clearly  state  ttiat 
failure  to  feed  handicapped  babies  is  prohH>- 
ited  by  federal  law.  The  h&sic  issue  is  wheth- 
er to  value  and  protect  the  Uves  of  the 
tiandicapped,  whether  to  recognize  the  sanc- 
tity of  human  life.  Ttiis  is  the  same  t>asic 
Issue  tliat  underlies  the  question  of  al>or- 
tion. 

The  1981  Senate  hearings  on  the  t>egin- 
nlng  of  human  life  brought  out  the  l>asic 
issue  more  clearly  ttian  ever  t)efore.  The 
many  medical  and  scientific  witnesses  who' 
testified  disagreed  on  many  tilings,  but  not 
on  the  scientific  evidence  that  the  unlxim 
ctiild  is  alive,  is  a  distinct  Individual,  or  is  a 
member  of  the  human  species.  They  did  dis- 
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agree  over  the  vmlue  question,  whether  to 
give  vmlue  to  human  life  at  its  early  and 
most  vulnerable  stages  of  existence. 

Regrettably,  we  live  at  a  time  when  some 
persons  do  not  value  all  human  life.  They 
want  to  pick  and  choose  which  individuals 
have  value.  Some  have  said  that  only  those 
individuals  with  "consciousness  of  self"  are 
humim  beings.  One  such  writer  has  followed 
this  deadly  logic  and  concluded  that  "shock- 
ing as  it  may  seem,  a  newly  bom  Infant  Is 
not  a  human  being." 

A  Nobel  Prize  winning  scientist  has  sug- 
gested that  if  a  handicapped  child  "were  not 
declared  fully  human  until  three  days  after 
birth,  then  all  parents  could  be  allowed  the 
choice."  In  other  words,  "quality  control"  to 
see  If  newly  bom  human  beings  are  up  to 
snuff. 

Obviously,  some  influential  people  want 
to  deny  that  every  htunan  life  has  Intrinsic, 
sacred  worth.  They  Insist  that  a  member  of 
the  human  race  must  have  certain  qualities 
before  they  accord  him  or  her  status  as  a 
"human  being." 

Events  have  borne  out  the  editorial  in  a 
California  medlc&l  Journal  which  explained 
three  years  before  Roe  v.  Wade  that  the 
social  acceptance  of  abortion  is  a  "defiance 
of  the  long-held  Western  ethic  of  intrinsic 
and  equal  value  for  every  human  life  re- 
gardless of  its  stage,  condition,  or  status." 

Every  legislator,  every  doctor,  and  every 
citizen  needs  to  recognize  that  the  real  issue 
\i  whether  to  affirm  and  protect  the  sancti- 
ty of  all  human  life,  or  to  embrace  a  social 
ethic  where  some  human  lives  are  valued 
and  others  are  not.  As  a  nation,  we  must 
choose  between  the  sanctity  of  life  ethic 
and  the  "quality  of  life"  ethic. 

I  have  no  trouble  identifying  the  answer 
our  nation  has  always  given  to  this  basic 
question,  and  the  answer  that  I  hope  and 
pray  it  will  give  in  the  future.  America  was 
founded  by  men  and  women  who  shared  a 
vision  of  the  value  of  each  and  every  indi- 
viduaL  They  stated  this  vision  clearly  from 
the  very  start  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, using  words  that  every  schoolboy 
and  schoolgirl  can  recite: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  aU  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  sire 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  im- 
allenable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  piursult  of  happiness." 

We  fought  a  terrible  war  to  guarantee 
that  one  category  of  mankind— black  people 
in  America— could  not  be  denied  the  inalien- 
able rights  with  which  their  Creator  en- 
dowed them.  The  great  champion  of  the 
sanctity  of  all  human  life  in  that  day,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  gave  us  his  assessment  of  the 
Declaration's  purpose.  Speaking  of  the 
framers  of  that  noble  dociunent,  he  said: 

"This  was  their  majestic  interpretation  of 
the  economy  of  the  Universe.  This  was  their 
lofty,  and  wise,  and  noble  understanding  of 
the  Justice  of  the  Creator  to  His  creatures. 
Tes,  gentlemen,  to  all  His  creatures,  to  the 
whole  great  family  of  man.  In  their  enlight- 
ened lielief,  nothing  stamped  with  the 
divine  image  and  likeness  was  sent  into  the 
world  to  be  trodden  on  .  .  .  They  grasped 
not  only  the  whole  race  of  man  then  living, 
but  they  reached  forward  and  seized  upon 
the  farthest  posterity.  They  erected  a 
beacon  to  guide  their  children  and  their 
children's  children,  and  the  countless  myr- 
iads who  should  inhabit  the  earth  in  other 
ages." 

He  warned  also  of  the  danger  we  would 
face  If  we  closed  our  eyes  to  the  value  of  life 
In  a.iy  category  of  human  beings: 

"I  should  like  to  know  if  taking  this  old 
Declaration    of    Independence,    which    de- 


clares that  all  men  are  equal  upon  principle 
and  making  exceptions  to  it  where  will  it 
stop.  If  one  man  says  it  does  not  mean  a 
Negro,  why  not  another  say  it  does  not 
mean  some  other  man?" 

When  Congressman  John  A.  Bingham  of 
Ohio  drafted  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
to  guarantee  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and 
property  to  all  human  beings,  he  explained 
that  all  are  "entitled  to  the  protection  of 
American  law,  because  its  divine  spirit  of 
equality  declares  that  aU  men  are  created 
equal."  He  said  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the 
amendment  would  therefore  apply  to  "any 
human  being."  Jvistlce  William  Brennan, 
writing  in  another  case  decided  only  the 
year  before  Roe  v.  Wade,  referred  to  our  so- 
ciety as  one  that  "strongly  affirms  the  san- 
city  of  life." 

Another  William  Brennan— not  the  Jus- 
tice—has reminded  us  of  the  terrible  conse- 
quences that  can  follow  when  a  nation  re- 
jects the  sanctity  of  life  ethic: 

"The  cultural  environment  for  a  human 
holocaust  is  present  whenever  any  society 
can  be  misled  into  defining  individuals  as 
less  than  human  and  therefore  devoid  of 
value  and  respect." 

As  a  nation  tod&y,  we  have  not  rejected 
the  sanctity  of  human  life.  The  American 
people  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  view  on  the  sanctity  of  human 
life  in  the  unborn.  I  am  convinced  that 
Americans  do  not  want  to  play  God  with  the 
value  of  human  life.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
decide  who  is  worthy  to  live  and  who  is  not. 
Even  the  Supreme  Court's  opinion  in  Roe  v. 
Wade  did  not  explicitly  reject  the  tradition- 
al American  idea  of  intrinsic  worth  and 
value  in  all  human  life;  it  simply  dodged 
this  issue. 

The  Congress  has  before  it  several  meas- 
ures that  would  enable  our  people  to  reaf- 
firm the  sanctity  of  human  life,  even  the 
smallest  and  the  youngest  and  the  most  de- 
fenseless. The  Human  Life  Bill  expressly 
recognizes  the  unborn  as  human  beings  and 
accordingly  protects  them  as  persons  under 
our  Constitution.  This  bill,  first  introduced 
by  Senator  Jesse  Helms,  provided  the  vehi- 
cle for  the  Senate  hearings  in  1981  which 
contributed  so  much  to  our  understanding 
of  the  real  issue  of  abortion. 

The  Respect  Human  Life  Act,  just  intro- 
duced in  the  98th  Congress,  states  in  its 
first  section  that  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  Is  "to  protect  innocent  life,  both 
before  and  after  birth."  This  bill,  sponsored 
by  Congressman  Henry  Hyde  suid  Senator 
Roger  Jepsen,  prohibits  the  federal  govern- 
ment from  performing  abortions  or  assisting 
those  who  do  so.  except  to  save  the  life  of 
the  mother.  It  also  addressed  the  pressing 
issue  of  infanticide  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
flows  inevitably  from  permissive  abortion  as 
another  step  in  the  denial  of  the  inviolabil- 
ity of  innocent  himian  life. 

I  have  endorsed  each  of  these  measures, 
as  well  as  the  more  difficult  route  of  consti- 
tutional amendment,  and  I  wUl  give  these 
initiatives  my  fuU  support.  Each  of  them,  in 
different  ways,  attempts  to  reverse  the 
tragic  policy  of  abortion-on-demand  im- 
posed by  the  Supreme  Court  ten  years  ago. 
E^h  of  them  is  a  decisive  way  to  affirm  the 
sanctity  of  human  life. 

We  must  all  educate  ourselves  to  the  reali- 
ty of  the  horrors  taking  place.  Doctors 
today  know  that  imbom  children  can  feel  a 
touch  within  the  womb  and  that  they  re- 
spond to  pain.  But  how  many  Americans  are 
aware  that  abortion  techniques  are  allowed 
today,  in  all  50  states,  that  bum  the  skin  of 
a  baby  with  a  salt  solution,  in  an  agonizing 
death  that  can  last  for  hours? 


Another  example:  two  years  ago,  the 
Philadelvhxa  Irupiirer  ran  a  Sunday  special 
supplement  on  "The  Dreaded  Complica- 
tion." The  "dreaded  complication"  referred 
to  in  the  article— the  complication  feared  by 
doctors  who  perform  abortions— Is  the  rur- 
vival  cf  the  child  despite  all  the  painful  at- 
tacks during  the  abortion  procedure.  Some 
unborn  children  do  sunive  the  late-term 
abortions  the  Supreme  Court  has  made 
legal.  Is  there  any  question  that  these  vic- 
tims of  abortion  deserve  our  attention  and 
protection?  Is  there  any  question  that  those 
who  don 't  survive  were  living  human  beings 
before  they  were  killed? 

Late-term  aliortions,  especiaUy  when  the 
baby  survives,  but  Is  then  killed  by  starva- 
tion, neglect,  or  suffocation,  show  once 
again  the  link  between  abortion  and  infanti- 
cide. The  time  to  stop  both  is  now.  As  my 
Administration  acts  to  stop  infanticide,  we 
wUl  be  fully  aware  of  the  real  Issue  that  un- 
derlies the  death  of  babies  before  and  soon 
after  birth. 

Our  society  has,  fortunately,  become  sen- 
sitive to  the  rights  and  special  needs  of  the 
handicapped,  but  I  am  shocked  that  physi- 
cal or  mental  handicaps  of  newborns  are 
still  used  to  justify  their  extinction.  This 
Administration  has  a  Surgeon  General,  Dr. 
C.  Everett  Koop,  who  has  done  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  American  for  handi- 
capped children,  by  pioneering  surgical 
techniques  to  help  them,  by  speaking  out  on 
the  value  of  their  lives,  and  by  worldng  with 
them  iR  the  context  of  loving  families.  You 
will  not  find  his  former  patients  advocating 
the  so-called  "quality-of-life"  ethic. 

I  know  that  when  the  true  issue  of  infan- 
ticide Is  placed  l>efore  the  American  people, 
with  all  the  facts  openly  aired,  we  will  have 
no  trouble  deciding  that  a  mentally  or  phys- 
ically handicapped  baby  has  the  same  in- 
trinsic worth  and  right  to  life  as  the  rest  of 
us.  As  the  New  Jersey  Supreme  Court  said 
two  decades  ago,  in  a  decision  upholding  the 
sanctity  of  human  life,  "a  child  need  not  be 
perfect  to  have  a  worthwhile  life." 

Whether  we  are  talking  about  pain  suf- 
fered by  unborn  children,  or  about  late-term 
atwrtions,  or  about  Infanticide,  we  Inevita- 
bly focus  on  the  humanity  of  the  unbom 
child.  Each  of  these  Issues  is  a  potential  ral- 
lying point  for  the  sanctity  of  life  ethic. 
Once  we  as  a  nation  rally  around  any  one  of 
these  issues  to  affirm  the  sanctity  of  life,  we 
will  see  the  importance  of  affirming  this 
principle  across  the  board. 

Malcolm  Muggeridge,  the  English  writer, 
goes  right  to  the  heart  of  the  matter: 
"Either  life  Is  always  and  In  all  circum- 
stances sacred,  or  intrinsically  of  no  ac- 
count; It  is  inconceivable  that  It  should  be  in 
some  cases  the  one,  and  in  some  the  other." 
The  sanctity  of  innocent  human  life  is  a 
principle  that  Congress  should  proclaim  at 
every  opportunity. 

It  is  possible  that  the  Supreme  Court 
Itself  may  overturn  its  abortion  rulings.  We 
need  only  recall  that  in  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education  the  court  reversed  its  own  earlier 
"separate-but-equal"  decision.  I  believe  if 
the  Supreme  Court  took  another  look  at 
Roe  V.  Wade,  and  considered  the  real  Issue 
between  the  sanctity  of  life  ethic  and  the 
quality  of  life  ethic,  it  would  change  its 
mind  once  again. 

As  we  continue  to  work  to  overturn  Roe  v. 
Wade,  we  must  also  continue  to  lay  the 
groimdwork  for  a  society  In  which  abortion 
is  not  the  accepted  answer  to  unwanted 
pregnancy.  Pro-life  people  have  already 
taken  heroic  steps,  often  at  great  personal 
sacrifice,  to  provide  for  unwed  mothers.  I  re- 


cently spoke  about  a  young  pregnant 
woman  named  Victoria,  who  said,  "In  this 
society  we  save  whales,  we  save  timber 
wolves  and  bald  eagles  and  Coke  bottles. 
Yet,  everyone  wanted  me  to  throw  away  my 
baby. "  She  has  been  helped  by  Sav-a-Ufe,  a 
group  in  Dallas,  which  provides  a  way  for 
unwed  mothers  to  preserve  the.  htunan  life 
within  them  when  they  might  otherwise  be 
tempted  to  resort  to  abortion.  I  think  also 
of  House  of  His  Creation  in  CoatesvlUe, 
Pennsylvania,  where  a  loving  couple  has 
taken  in  almost  200  young  women  in  the 
past  ten  years.  They  have  seen,  as  a  fact  of 
life,  that  the  girls  are  not  better  off  having 
abortions  than  saving  their  babies.  I  am  also 
reminded  of  the  remarkable  Rossow  family 
of  Ellington,  Connecticut,  who  have  opened 
their  hearts  and  their  home  to  nine  handi- 
capped adopted  and  foster  children. 

The  Adolescent  Family  Life  Program, 
adopted  by  Congress  at  the  request  of  Sena- 
tor Jeremiah  Denton,  has  opened  new  op- 
portunities for  unwed  mothers  to  give  their 
children  life.  We  should  not  rest  until  our 
entire  society  echoes  the  tome  of  John 
Powell  in  the  dedication  of  his  book,  i46or- 
tion:  The  Silent  Holocaust,  a  dedication  to 
every  woman  carrying  an  unwanted  child: 
"Please  believe  that  you  are  not  alone. 
There  are  many  of  us  that  truly  love  you, 
who  want  to  stand  at  your  side,  and  help  in 
any  way  we  can."  And  we  can  echo  the 
always-practical  woman  of  faith.  Mother 
Teresa,  when  she  says,  "If  you  don't  want 
the  little  chUd,  that  unlwm  chUd,  give  him 
to  me."We  have  so  many  families  in  Amer- 
ica seeking  to  adopt  children  that  the 
slogan  "every  child  a  wanted  child"  is  now 
the  emptiest  of  all  reasons  to  tolerate  abor- 
tion. 

I  have  often  said  we  need  to  join  in  prayer 
to  bring  protection  to  the  unbom.  Prayer 
and  action  are  needed  to  uphold  the  sancti- 
ty of  human  life.  I  believe  it  vrill  not  be  pos- 
sible to  accomplish  our  work,  the  work  of 
saving  lives,  "without  being  a  soul  of 
prayer."  The  famous  British  Member  of 
Parliament,  William  Wilberforce,  prayed 
with  his  small  group  of  influential  friends, 
the  "Clapham  Sect,"  for  decodes  to  see  an 
end  to  slavery  in  the  British  empire.  Wilber- 
force led  that  struggle  in  Parliament,  un- 
flaggingly.  because  he  believed  in  the  sancti- 
ty of  human  life.  He  saw  the  fulfillment  of 
his  Impossible  dream  when  Parliament  out- 
lawed slavery  Just  before  his  death. 

Let  his  faith  and  perserverance  be  our 
guide.  We  will  never  recognize  the  true 
value  of  our  own  lives  until  we  affirm  the 
value  in  the  life  of  others,  a  value  of  which 
Malcolm  Muggeridge  says:  .  .  however 
low  it  flickers  or  fiercely  bums,  it  is  still  a 
Divine  flame  which  no  man  dare  presume  to 
put  out,  be  his  motives  ever  so  humane  and 
enlightened." 

Abraham  Lincoln  recognized  that  we 
could  not  survive  as  a  free  land  when  some 
men  could  decide  that  others  were  not  fit  to 
be  free  and  should  therefore  be  slaves.  Like- 
wise, we  cannot  survive  as  a  free  nation 
when  some  men  decide  that  others  are  not 
fit  to  live  and  should  be  abandoned  to  abor- 
tion or  infanticide.  My  Administration  is 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  America  as 
a  free  land,  and  there  Is  no  cause  more  im- 
portant for  preserving  that  freedom  than 
affirming  the  transcendent  right  to  life  of 
all  human  beings,  the  right  without  which 
no  other  rights  have  any  meaning.* 


SOVIET  JEWRY 

•  Mr.  CHIIiES.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  do  my  part  in  the  congres- 
sional ^figa  for  Soviet  Jewry.  As  my 
colleagues  are  well  aware,  the  plight  of 
religious  minorities  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  worse  today  than  It  has  been 
at  any  time  in  recent  memory.  Jews  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  face  Increased  repression, 
and  emigration  has  been  all  but  cut 
off. 

Here  In  the  Senate,  a  lot  of  us  have 
worked  to  try  and  make  things  better 
for  these  unfortunate  people.  Earlier 
this  month,  we  approved  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  11.  which  caUs  on 
the  Soviet  Union  to  pursue  a  more 
humane  emigration  policy  and  to 
cease  harassing  its  Jewish  population. 
The  legislation  also  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  challenge  Soviet  officials  on 
the  issue  at  every  appropriate  oppor- 
tunity. In  addition,  we  have  all  written 
letters  in  support  of  Soviet  Jewry  and 
specific  individuals.  Among  others,  I 
have  taken  a  personal  interest  in  the 
refusenik  family  of  Takov,  Maima, 
and  Marat  Mesh. 

In  fact,  I  do  not  remember  a  time 
when  there  was  as  much  activity  in 
the  Senate  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry. 
This  is  both  ironic  and  frustrating,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Jewish  emigra- 
tion from  the  U.S.S.R.  is  only  5  per- 
cent of  what  it  was  3  years  ago. 

The  saddest  thing  is  that  some 
people  are  beginning  to  give  up  on  get- 
ting themselves  out.  More  and  more, 
we  are  hearing  the  call,  "Save  our  chil- 
dren." 

Last  month,  there  was  a  rally  in 
south  Florida  in  support  of  Soviet 
Jewry.  And  this  past  Tuesday,  a  group 
of  women  appeared  in  my  office  with 
thousands  of  letters  and  signatures  on 
a  petition  that  were  gathered  at  the 
rally.  Most  of  the  letters  are  from  chil- 
dren who,  at  the  age  of  10  or  11,  are 
already  aware  of  the  plight  of  their 
peers  and  their  families  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Many  of  these  children  are 
symbolically  sharing  their  bar  or  bat 
mitzvah  ceremonies  with  less  fortu- 
nate young  people  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
That  is  a  sobering  way  to  come  into 
manhood  or  womanhood. 

These  letters  are  addressed  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  and  I  have  been  asked  to 
deliver  them  to  the  administration. 
Hopefully,  they  wiU  inspire  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  people  to  take  new  initia- 
tives on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry.  We 
are  in  desperate  need  of  new  ideas, 
new  ways  to  convince  the  Kremlin  of 
its  obligations  to  its  citizens  and  to  the 
international  community.  It  is  my 
hope  that  this  vigU,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  Senate,  wiU  also  keep  the 
plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  in  the  forefront 
of  mankind's  conscience. 

Mr.  President,  almost  four  decades 
ago,  the  world  learned  the  full  horror 
of  the  Holocaust  that  was  perpetrated 
against  the  Jews;  35  years  sigo,  the 
State  of  Israel  was  founded,  in  part  to 


insure  that  it  would  never  happen 
again.  Since  then,  the  Jewish  State 
has  shone  as  a  beacon  of  freedom  and 
democracy.  But  the  fact  is  that  several 
million  people  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Jews  and  others,  face  a  different 
brand  of  religious  discrimination— one 
that  seeks  to  destroy  their  religious 
and  ethnic  identity,  and  punishes 
anyone  who  asserts  that  identity. 

We  must  continue  to  speak  out  for 
the  Jews,  and  other  religious  minori- 
ties, in  the  Soviet  Union.* 


THE  NICARAGUAN  THREAT  TO 
CENTRAL  AlklERICAN  PEACE 

•  Ml.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks,  many  questions  have 
been  raised  concerning  the  administra- 
tion's policies  towards  Nicaragua.  Un- 
fortimately,  as  is  often  the  case,  many 
people  have  relied  upon  rhetoric 
rather  than  facts  as  the  basis  for  their 
statements.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
disregard  half  truths  and  misinforma- 
tion about  this  vital  region,  and  base 
their  decisions  on  facts.  The  Presi- 
dent's speech  last  evening  clearly 
spelled  out  the  strategic  importance  of 
Central  America  and  the  steps  which 
are  necessary  to  insure  that  democrat- 
ic governments  in  the  region  receive 
our  moral  and  material  support. 

I  would  like  to  further  highlight  the 
threat  posed  by  Nicaragua  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  military  stability  of  Central 
America.  Thomas  O.  EInders,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter-American 
Affairs,  recently  addressed  this  crucial 
issue  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. While  I  support  regional  negoti- 
ations to  reduce  hostilities  in  Central 
America,  we  cannot  and  must  not 
ignore  the  facts.  Therefore,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  request  that  the  text  of  Mr. 
Enders'  address  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

The  address  follows: 

Nicaragua:  Threat  to  Pzace  m  CnrntAL 

America 

(By  Thomas  O.  Enders) 

Since  the  Somoza  government  collapsed 
and  the  Sandinistas  came  to  power,  U.S. 
policy  toward  Nicaragua  has  focused  on  at- 
tempting to  convince  Nicaragua  to: 

Renounce  support  for  insurgency  in 
neighboring  countries: 

Abandon  its  pursuit  of  dominant  military 
power  in  Central  America;  and 

Come  to  terms  with  Its  own  society 
through  the  creation  of  democratic  institu- 
tions. 

In  July  1979,  the  soon-to-be  governing 
junU  of  Nicaragiia  pledged  formally  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States  (OAS) 
that  its  goals  were  democratic  and  peaceful. 
The  United  States,  indeed  the  entire  inter- 
national community,  accepted  this  pledge 
and  embarked  on  programs  of  peaceful  re- 
construction that  typically  included  sub- 
stantial appropriations  of  assistance  outside 
annual  budget  processes. 

As  the  months  passed,  however.  It  became 
Increasingly  apparent  that  the  Sandinistas 
saw  themselves  as  the  armed  vanguard  of  an 
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iathmus-wkle  movement.  Nicancua's  new 
regular  army,  the  EJerclto  Popular  Sandl- 
nlsta  (EPS),  was  founded  In  197S.  By  the 
end  of  last  year,  according  to  its  command- 
er. It  had  grown  to  be  "four  times  as  big  and 
eight  times  as  strong"  as  Somoaa's  Ouardia 
NadonaL*  The  EPS  reached  an  estimated 
strength  of  30.000.  backed  up  by  militias 
and  reserves  80,000  strong. 

During  that  period  Nicaragua  received  an 
estimated  $135  million  of  military  equip- 
ment and  supplies  from  the  Soviet  Union 
alone.*  It  obtained  by  far  the  heaviest  tanks 
in  Central  America,  heavy  artillery,  antiair- 
craft weapons,  assault  helicopters,  rocket 
launchers,  and  patrol  boats.  While  military 
pilots  and  crews  trained  In  Bulgaria  and 
other  East  European  locations,  airfields 
were  prepared  for  advanced  Jet  fighters. 
More  sii^ilflcant.  large  numbers  of  foreign 
military  and  security  advisers  were  intro- 
duced. Currently  no  tewer  than  3,000 
Cubans.  SO  Soviets.  35  East  Germans,  and  50 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PLO) 
and  Libyan  personnel  are  estimated  to  be 
stationed  in  Nicaragua  on  security  missions. 
That  Is  roughly  1  foreign  military  adviser 
for  every  1,000  Nicaraguans. 

In  1980  (Just  as  in  1978  C^astro  had 
brought  the  three  main  Sandlnlsta  factions 
together  in  Havana),  Cuban  agents  brought 
five  guerrilla  factions  from  El  Salvador  to- 
gether in  Managua,  worked  out  a  unity  pact 
among  them,  then  set  up  a  Joint  command 
and  control  apparatus  In  the  Managua  area 
and  organised  logistic  and  training  support 
on  Nlcaraguan  soil.  Since  that  time,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  arms  and  munitions  used 
by  the  insurgents  in  El  Salvador  has  flowed 
through  Nicaragua.* 

Meanwhile  the  Sandinistas  moved  to 
assert  a  monopoly  of  power  inside  Nicara- 
gua. Elections  were  ridiculed  and  postponed. 
One  by  one  the  elements  of  the  broad  anti- 
Somoza  coalition  were  shorn  off.  The 
famous  newspaper  La  Prensa  was  censored. 
Independent  radio  and  TV  stations  curbed, 
the  labor  unions  intimidated,  the  private 
sector  neutralized,  the  Catholic  Church  sub- 
jected to  repeated  provocation  and  attempts 
at  division,  the  Mlskltos  and  other  Nlcara- 
guan Indian  minorities  persecuted. 

Now.  Nicaragua's  southern  border  is  300 
mfles  from  the  Panama  Canal,  separated 
only  by  Costa  Rica,  a  democracy  that  for 
almost  35  years  has  had  no  army.  Its  north- 
em  border  is  300  miles  from  Mexico.  In  be- 
tween are  two  states.  EI  Salvador  and  Gua- 
temala, already  torn  by  guerrilla  violence. 
and  Honduras,  whose  fledgling  democracy  is 
under  daily  pressure  from  Nicaragua. 

It  does  not  take  very  much  Imagination  to 
understand  how  the  Sandinistas'  "revolu- 
tion without  frontiers"  might  spread.  Nor 
how  its  spread  might  affect  our  security. 
Half  our  trade  flows  through  the  (Caribbean. 
Aitd  we  depend  on  the  stability  of  our 
neighbors  to  avoid  what  in  certain  cimun- 
stances  could  become  an  unprecedented 
flow  of  refugees  northward  to  this  country. 
Especially  now,  when  a  troubled  world  econ- 
omy invites  unrest,  we  must  safeguard  de- 
mocracy and  stability  in  our  immediate 
neighborhood. 


■EPS  CMitt  of  staff  Joaquin  Cuadra  to  D.S. 
Army  Anistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Intellicence, 
llalor  Oeneral  William  E.  Odom  In  November  1M3. 

*  By  way  of  comparison.  El  Salvador  received  $121 
mlUion  from  the  United  States  during  the  same 
period. 

'NIcancuA's  Sandinistas  aid  the  guerrillas  In  El 
Salvador  by  supplying  arms,  training,  and  financial 
aid  and  by  allowing  the  guerrillas'  command  and 
control  center  to  operate  near  Managua 


coomAnoiT  with  mcaiaouA  pails 

We  have  all  seen  predatory  dlctatorshlpa 
of  the  right  and  the  left.  Germany  under 
Hitler.  The  Soviet  Union  under  Stalin  and 
since.  Yet,  there  is  a  school  that  attributes 
the  expansionism  of  leftwlng  dictatorships 
to  pressures  from  without.  According  to  this 
proposition,  Soviet  aggressiveness  is  but  a 
reaction  to  the  creation  of  a  network  of  alli- 
ances around  it— Castro  was  made  a  commu- 
nist by  U.S.  confrontation,  and  Vietnam  was 
radicalized  by  foreign  armies. 

Whatever  the  merits  or  defects  of  these 
arguments,  let  me  point  out  that  the  Nlca- 
raguan case  provides  ample  data  to  test  the 
policy  that  usually  flows  from  this  proposi- 
tion—that leftwlng  radlcalizatlon  and  ag- 
gressiveness can  be  prevented  by  the  politi- 
cal support  and  economic  assistance  of  the 
democracies. 

Nicaragua  is  a  country  of  some  2.5  million 
people.  Since  1979  it  has  received  from  the 
democracies  and  multilateral  agencies  $1.6 
billion  in  economic  assistance  or  (640  for 
every  man.  woman,  and  child.  The  United 
States  supplied  $125  million.  PoUticaUy, 
such  democratic  states  as  Mexico  and  the 
parties  belonging  to  the  Socialist  Interna- 
tional have  provided  consistent  support. 

Yet  this  same  period  marks  the  big  build- 
up of  the  EPS,  direct  support  for  violence  in 
El  Salvador,  and  the  consolidation  of  Inter- 
nal repression.  It  Is  clear  that  constructive 
engagement  has  not  worked  in  Nicaragua. 

So  far,  negotiation  has  not  worked  any 
better.  There  have  been  many  efforts.  Some 
continue  to  this  day.  I  was  Involved  in  a  first 
such  effort,  traveling  to  Managua  in  August 

1981  to  listen  to  Sandlnlsta  concerns.  They 
told  me  that  they  remembered  the  U.S. 
Marine  occupation  in  the  first  decades  of 
the  century,  that  they  feared  a  U.S.  inva- 
sion and  thus  needed  a  big  army,  and  that 
we  should  understand  that  the  Salvadoran 
guerrillas  were  important  as  a  "shield"  to 
protect  Nicaragua. 

So  we  said,  OK,  let's  address  your  con- 
cerns. Let's  enter  into  a  bilateral  nonaggres- 
sion  agreement.  The  United  States  could 
use  its  influence  to  encourage  Nlcaraguan 
exiles  in  this  country  to  moderate  their  l>e- 
havior.  And  the  United  States  could  renew 
Its  economic  assistance.  In  return  we  asked 
the  Sandinistas  to  stop  training  and  supply- 
ing Salvadoran  guerrillas,  to  give  pluralism 
a  chance  in  their  own  country— as  they  had 
promised  to  the  OAS  in  1979— and  to  limit 
their  military  buildup,  perhaps  through 
agreement  with  other  Central  American 
countries. 

We  made  these  proposals  in  writing.  In 
October  1981,  Managua  formally  rejected 
them  as  "sterile."  At  the  same  time,  they 
lied  about  their  ongoing  arms  supplies  to 
the  Salvadoran  guerrillas  and  said  they 
would  never  limit  their  military  buildup. 

A  second  attempt  at  negotiation  occurred 
in  the  spring  of  1982,  this  time  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mexican  President  Lopez  Portillo. 
Once  again  we  presented  concrete  proposals 
in  writing,  this  time  elaborated  in  eight 
points  presented  through  our  ambassador  in 
Managua.  Once  again,  there  was  no  con- 
crete response  and  no  receptivity  on  issues. 
Nicaragua  simply  replied  that,  before  it 
could  respond,  there  would  have  to  be  a 
meeting  at  a  higher  level  in  Mexico.  This 
time,  it  seemed  to  us.  the  Sandinistas 
wanted  to  appear  to  negotiate  without  actu- 
ally doing  so. 

We  decided  try  a  third  time.  Under  Costa 
Rican  leadership,  a  group  of  democratic 
states  got  together  in  San  Jose  in  October 

1982  to  work  out  a  comprehensive  set  of 


peace  propoaals  for  Central  America  aa  a 
whole.  Let  me  speak  a  moment  about  tbeae 
proposals,  because  they  continue  to  repre-' 
sent  the  essence  of  what  we,  like  Nicara- 
gua's democratic  neighbors,  are  trying  to  do. 

First,  the  San  Jose  group  agreed  the  area 
should  be  freed  from  East-Weat  competi- 
tion. The  way  to  do  that,  the  democracies 
concluded,  is  to  get  all  foreign  military  ad- 
visers and  trainers  out  of  Central  America— 
C^iba's,  the  Soviet  Union's.  Bulgaria's.  East 
Germany's,  the  PLO's.  and  ours. 

Second,  the  Central  American  countries 
must  find  a  way  to  live  with  each  other 
without  fear.  To  this  end,  the  San  Jose 
group  proposed  mutual  and  verifiable  ac- 
cords banning  the  Import  of  heavy  offensive 
weapons,  renouncing  the  support  for  insur- 
gency on  neighbors'  territory,  and  providing 
for  international  surveillance  of  frontiers. 

Third,  each  Central  American  country 
must  find  a  way  to  establish  democratic  in- 
stitutions, open  to  opposition  elements.  Cen- 
tral American  democrats,  led  by  Costa  Rica, 
are  particularly  clear  on  the  need  for 
democratization.  Only  in  this  way  could 
they  be  confident  they  will  not  have  to  face 
sometime  in  the  future  an  aggressive  neigh- 
bor unconstrained  by  the  limits  democracy 
imposes. 

Representing  the  San  Jose  group,  Costa 
Rica  attempted  to  contact  Nicaragua  to  ask 
whether  it  would  enter  into  a  dialogue  on 
these  principles.  The  Sandinistas  refused 
even  to  receive  the  proposal,  arguing  that 
they  had  not  participated  in  its  formulation, 
and  so  were  not  bound  to  address  it. 

So  a  fourth  attempt  at  negotiations  is  now 
being  made.  In  January  1983,  Mexico,  Co- 
lombia, Venezuela,  and  Panama  met  on  the 
island  of  Contadora  to  propose  an  effort  at 
mediation  of  Central  American's  conflict. 
Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  and  EI  Salvador  re- 
st>onded  by  proposing  that  the  five  Central 
American  countries— Including  Nicaragua- 
meet  in  the  presence  of  the  Contadora 
group.  This  would  enable  Nicaragua  to  take 
part  in  developing  the  proposals,  as  it  had 
not  in  San  Jose.  And,  to  maximize  the 
chances  that  Nicaragua  would  participate, 
they  suggested  that  the  United  States  not 
be  present.  That  would  also  take  care  of 
charges  that  the  conference  would  be  U,S. 
dominated. 

But  still  Nicaragua  was  not  receptive.  In- 
stead, it  went  to  the  UN  Security  Council, 
claiming  that  it  wants  to  meet  bilaterally 
with  the  United  States  and  with  Honduras— 
not  regionally.  In  effect.  Nicaragua  is  saying 
It  wants  to  discuss  Nicaragua's  charges 
against  Honduras  and  the  United  States  but 
not  Its  neighbors'  concerns  about  Nicara- 
gua's militarization,  dictatorship,  and  inter- 
vention in  El  Salvsulor. 

I  have  described  this  history  at  some 
length  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  extraor- 
dinary difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  Sandl- 
nlsta leadership.  The  Sandinistas  have  made 
their  contempt  for  genuine  dialogue— for 
real  negotiations— quite  clear.  A  month  ago, 
we  all  saw  them  interrupt  the  Pope  in  a  cal- 
culated attempt  at  intimidation,  and  the 
Sandinistas  followed  this  up  by  banning, 
broadcasts  of  Easter  services.  Last  week.  In- 
terior Minister  Tomas  Borge,  in  an  inter- 
view for  C^ban  television,  stressed  the  sub- 
jects his  country  would  not  negotiate:  Nica- 
ragua, he  said,  would  not  discuss  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Sandlnlsta  revolution;  It  would 
not  enter  into  a  dialogue  about  the  overall 
Central  American  situation:  and  It  would 
not  talk  about  "counterrevolutionaries."  He 
might  have  added  that  the  Sandinistas  are 
afraid  to  deal  with  these  issues  in  any  kind 


of  open  way— either  with  their  own  people 
or  with  Nicaragua's  Increasingly  concerned 
neichbon.  So  it  is  lad.  rmther  than  surpris- 
ing, that  Borge  tells  his  Cuban  TV  audience 
that  the  pnvoaed  meeting  of  Central  Amer- 
ican Foreign  Ministers  Is  "diplomatic  dema- 
goty." 

De^ite  this  record,  we  are  not  going  to 
give  up.  The  «»wwt<niiitj>«  are  obvioualy  not 
yet  perauaded  that  they  have  to  negotiate 
on  substance  with  either  their  neighbors  or 
their  internal  critics.  Perhaps  they  still 
think  that  if  they  bob  and  weave  enough, 
something  will  change— that  the  United 
States  will  end  or  weaken  its  support  for 
democratic  governments  in  Costa  Rica,  El 
Salvador,  and  Honduras  and  that  the  way 
will  ag^  be  open  for  the  "revolution  with- 
out frontiers."  We  must  convince  them  that 
that  is  not  the  case,  that  the  United  States 
will  not  abandon  its  friends  in  Central 
America.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  go  on 
probing,  proposing  ways  to  talk  that  over- 
come the  old  objections  until  the  Sandinis- 
tas tell  us  they  are  ready  to  move  to  a  fair 
and  equitable  dialogue. 

TBS  AMn-SANDimSTA  THSUKOKIICT 

Meanwhile.  Nicaraguans  have  taken  mat- 
ters into  their  own  hands.  Sandlnlsta  in- 
transigence has  sparited  an  insurgency  that 
the  Sandinistas  themselves  claim  is  a  threat. 
Several  thousand  guerrillas  are  now  active 
in  Nicaragua.  Disillusioned  Miskito  Indians 
operate  in  much  of  their  homeland  in  the 
Atlantic  lowlands.  In  the  eastern  and  north- 
em  border  departments  of  Jinotega.  Nueva 
Segovia.  MadrlE.  Esteli.  and  Zelaya.  signifi- 
cant insurgent  forces  are  attacking  govern- 
ment outposts  and  ambushing  military  con- 
voys. Guerrilla  activity  is  reported  in  the 
central  coffee-growing  province  of  Mata- 
galpa.  This  month  for  the  first  time  armed 
dissidence  has  been  reported  in  the  south. 
Wherever  the  opposition  groups  show  up. 
they  seem  to  attract  local  support,  and  their 
numbers  grow. 

In  light  of  recent  allegations  in  the  media, 
you  will  ask  me  right  off  whether  this  insur- 
gency has  been  created  or  supported  by  the 
United  States.  No  American  administration 
has  ever  discussed  this  kind  of  allegation- 
other  than  in  the  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees created  expressly  for  the  purpose— 
and  this  one  will  not  break  precedent.  But  I 
will  describe  the  Nlcaraguan  opposition 
movements;  it  should  be  clear  to  you  that  it 
has  appeared  and  expanded  in  response  to 
deep  grievance  against  the  Sandinistas. 

Who  are  the  people  who  have  dared  chal- 
lenge Managua's  ideologues?  What  do  they 
want?  Based  on  what  we  know,  several 
things  can  be  said.  Most  importantly,  they 
are  Nicaraguans  to  the  core.  There  are  two 
major  groups. 

Frente  Demoncratico  Nacional.  One.  the 
larger,  is  the  Frente  Democratlco  Nacional 
(FDN).  Although  its  main  strength  is  inside 
Nicaragua,  Sandlnlsta  repression  has  driven 
most  of  its  leaders  to  Honduras  and  Costa 
Rica.  The  PDN's  directorate  is  made  up  of 
Lucia  Salazar,  the  widow  of  Jorge  Salazar, 
an  anti-Somoza  businessman  murdered  by 
the  Sandinistas  in  1980;  Alfonso  (Tallejas,  a 
former  vice  president  of  Nicaragua  who 
broke  cleanly  with  Somoza  In  a  1978  at- 
tempt to  oust  Somosa;  Edgar  Chamorro,  an 
apolitical  private  sector  leader,  Indaledo 
Rodriguez,  former  vice  rector  of  the  Central 
American  University  (UCA):  Enrique  Ber- 
mudes.  a  former  National  Guard  colonel 
whom  Somosa  removed  from  Nicaragua  by 
sending  him  as  military  attache  to  Washing-^ 
ton  from  1975  to  1979  (and  whom  the  Sandi- 
nistas themselves  have  acknowledged  played 


no  part  in  Somoza  regime  repression); 
Marco  Zeledon.  a  respected  private  sector 
leader  with  no  ties  to  the  Somosas:  and 
Adolfo  Calero,  a  life-long  opponent  of  the 
Somosas  who  was  JaUed  by  Somoza  in  1978. 
They  have  publicly  stated  that  their  ob- 
jective is  to  bring  democracy  to  Nicaragua, 
not  a  return  to  Somodsmo.  Indeed,  several 
FDN  leaders  were  JaUed  for  their  activities 
against  Somoza.  In  sociological  terms,  these 
leaders  represent  members  of  the  profes- 
sions and  teachers,  plus  small  businessmen 
and  farmers.  Their  followers  include  disaf- 
fected peasants,  former  small  farmers,  Mis- 
kito Indians,  and  other  groups  displaced  or 
simply  repressed  by  Managua's  ideologies. 
We  estimate  that  the  PDN's  ranks  Include 
over  1,000  guerrillas.  Former  National 
Guardsmen— mostly  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers—lead many  of  these  guerrilla  imits,  but 
most  of  the  members  are  peasants  and 
former  small  farmers. 

FDN  pronouncements  repudiate  the 
Somoza  past  and  affirm  the  nationalistic 
and  patriotic  principles  of  Sandlno.  As  I  am 
sure  the  committee  is  aware,  the  FDN  pro- 
posed a  peace  plan  on  January  13,  1983.  in 
which  they  ottered  to  cease  hostilities,  if 
among  other  points,  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  held  internationally  supervised 
elections  by  September  1983,  revoked  the 
state  of  siege  in  Nicaragua,  and  separated 
public  administration  from  partisan  politi- 
cal and  ideological  activities. 

Alianza  Revolucionaria  E>emocratica.  The 
second  major  group,  led  by  the  anti-Somoza 
hero  Eklen  Pastora,  is  ARDE— the  Alianza 
Revolucionaria  Democratica.  ARDE's  lead- 
ers include  such  well-known  figures  as 
former  post-Somoza  Junta  leader  Alfonso 
Robelo,  Miskito  Indian  leader  Brooklyn 
Rivera,  and  former  anti-Somoza  fighter  Fer- 
nando "Negro"  Chamorro.  Pastora,  who  was 
the  original  Sandlnlsta  Vice  Minister  of  De- 
fense, has  repeatedly  denounced  the  revolu- 
tion's betrayal,  which  he  argues  was  moti- 
vated by  Cuban  agents  enforcing  a  sellout  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Most  of  ARDE's  sUte- 
ments  have  been  issued  from  Costa  Rica. 
ARDE's  February  2  peace  proposal  calls  for 
elections  of  a  constituent  assembly  by  June 
1983  to  fulfUl  the  promise  of  the  SandinisU 
revolution. 

Caught  off  balance  by  the  scope  of  the  op- 
position it  has  brought  upon  itself,  the  Nlca- 
raguan Government  has  sought  to  discredit 
Its  opponents  as  "Somoclstas"— attempting 
to  associate  them  with  the  crimes  of  the 
former  government.  The  Sandinistas'  cur- 
rent propaganda  plan— we  have  seen  the 
March  24  FSLN  [SandinisU  National  Ub- 
eration  Front]  memorandum— instructs  its 
political  cadres  to  blame  "U.S.  imperialism" 
for  the  country's  problems,  to  smear  Adolfo 
Calero.  a  Democratic  Conservative  Party 
leader  with  whom  they  have  negotiated,  and 
Alfonso  Robelo.  a  former  member  of  their 
own  Junta,  as  "traitors"  and  to  portray  op- 
position as  aimed  against  Nicaragua  rather 
than  against  Its  current  rulers. 

Now  the  Comandantes  have  not  accepted 
our  proposals  before,  but  I  would  urge 
them,  before  they  get  too  far  calling  Calero 
of  the  FDN  and  Robelo  of  ARDE  "traitors," 
to  recall  that  last  year  they  failed  to  con- 
vince their  ovm  people  that  Eden  Pastora,  a 
man  who  Is  still  proud  to  call  himself  "a 
true  Sandlnlsta."  could  be  a  traitor  to  the 
Nlcaraguan  people  or  to  the  original  ideals 
of  the  Sandlnlsta  revolution. 

The  Sandinistas  assert  that  the  only  alter- 
native to  what  they've  created  is  "Somo- 
dsmo." Nothing  could  be  more  simplistic  or 
more  false.  "Somocismo"  was  a  highly  per- 


sonal traditional  dictatorship  that  died  with 
Somoza.  It  could  not  be  recreated  even  if 
one  wished  to  do  so.  The  Sandinistas  know 
that  most  Nicaraguans  want  democracy, 
peace,  and  an  end  to  C^iban  influence. 
Indeed,  that  was  the  program  promised  the 
Nlcaraguan  people  in  1979.  And  that  is  the 
program  the  Sandinistas  are  today  always 
trying  to  sweep  under  the  rug  they  call  "So- 
mocismo." The  Nlcaraguan  people  remem- 
ber their  history.  So  should  we. 

THE  IXGIOITAL  QUISTIOK 

It  is  not  dear  what  the  course  of  the 
struggle  in  Nicaragua  will  be.  What  is  cer- 
tain is  that,  as  long  as  Nicaragua  forces  le- 
gitimate dissent  at  home  to  follow  violent 
means  and  persists  in  threatening  and  de- 
stabilizing its  neighbors,  it  will  never  be 
stable— nor  will  Central  American. 

It  Is  conceivable  that  Cuba  or  the  Soviet 
Union  could  be  tempted  to  escalate  the  con- 
flict, introducing  modem  fighter  aircraft  or 
even  Cuban  combat  troops.  CJlearly  a  dan- 
gerous situation  would  then  develop,  uiuc- 
ceptable  not  only  to  Central  America  but  to 
the  American  nations  as  a  whole.  We  have 
communicated  to  Moscow  and  Havana  how 
dangerous  such  a  move  would  be. 

It  is  also  conceivable  that,  in  an  effort  to 
distract  attention  from  their  internal  prob- 
lems, the  Sandinistas  might  lash  out  at 
their  nieghbors,  attacking  Costa  Rica  or 
Honduras.  For  over  a  year,  Managua  has  al- 
ready been  running  terrorist  operations  in 
San  Jose  and  infiltrating  guerrillas  into 
northern  Costa  Rican  provinces.  And  there 
have  been  frequent  border  incidents  with 
Honduras.  Although  Journalists  who  have 
visited  the  area  report  no  activity  on  the 
Honduran  side,  Nicaragua  has  recently  rein- 
forced military  units  on  the  border.  Again,  I 
believe  the  Sandinistas  understand  that 
they  could  not  gain  by  attacking  their 
neighbors.  It  is  also  Important  to  stress  that 
every  resource  of  inter-American  diplomacy, 
induding.  of  course,  that  of  this  country, 
would  be  available  to  prevent  such  an  out- 
burst. 

But  there  is  a  better  way.  It  is  through 
dialogue  and  negotiation.  We  ask  the  Sandi- 
nistas to  think  of  the  Nlcaraguan  people. 
Despite  all  that  foreign  aid,  Nicaraguans  in 
city  and  countryside  are  much  less  well  off 
than  before  the  revolution.  They  resent  the 
presstires  on  their  churches  and  their 
clergy.  They  distrust  and  dislike  the  Sandl- 
nlsta monopoly  of  powers;  they  have  lived 
under  such  a  system  before. 

We  ask  the  Sandinistas  to  consider  the  in- 
surgency in  their  own  country.  Despite  (or 
is  it  because?)  of  the  presence  of  all  those 
armed  CXibans,  popular  resistance  is  spread- 
ing. They  may  conclude  that  the  dialogue 
they  have  so  many  times  spumed  is  prefera- 
ble to  widening  civil  strife. 

We  ask  the  Sandinistas  to  consider  the  in- 
siu-gency  they  are  supporting  in  El  Salva- 
dor. If  it  has  legitimate  grievances,  let  them 
be  pursued  through  democratic  Institutions. 
The  international  community  is  willing  and 
able  to  provide  security  and  other  gtiaran- 
tees  for  elections  as  the  answer  there  as 
well. 

Each  element  of  the  Centeral  American 
problems  is  related  to  the  other.  No  amount 
of  land  reform,  or  open  elections  or  im- 
provement in  human  rights  will  end  the 
conflict  in  El  Salavador  if  Nicaragua  contin- 
ues to  fuel  It.  Democarcy  will  not  prosper  in 
Nicaragua's  neighbors  unless  it  is  practiced 
in  Nicaragua  as  well.  Nicaragua  will  not  be 
free  of  the  hostility  of  its  own  people  and  of 
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lU  nelcbbon  until  it  begins  to  addren  their 
coDoenia  for  democracy  and  aecurlty. 

So  the  anawer  la  democratlaatlon  and  dia- 
logue among  neighbors.  The  purpoae  of  D.S. 
policy  In  the  area  la  to  create  conditions  in 
which  the  area  can  be  removed  from  East- 
West  conf ict.  the  Import  of  offensive  weap- 
(His  and  mutual  support  for  insurgencies 
ended,  and  the  democratic  transformation 
of  each  society  achieved.  Negotiations 
among  all  the  Central  American  countries 
and  negotiations  among  all  the  Central 
American  countries  and  negotiations  within 
countries  can  provide  the  opportunity  for 
all  group  to  complete  in  the  voting  booth 
rather  than  one  the  battlefield. 

AKliaSXTmT 

Arms  and  ammunition  destined  for  clan- 
destine delivery  to  El  Salvador  reach  Nica- 
ragua by  ship  and  by  direct  flights  from 
Havana  to  Nicaragua.  The  arms  remain 
stockpQed  near  BCanagua  untfl  their  use  by 
the  guerrillas.    - 

Several  "smoking  guns"  have  revealed 
Nicaraguan  arms  shipments  to  El  Salvador. 
Nicaragua's  Papalonal  airfield  was  used  for 
direct  supply  flights  to  the  Salvadoran  guer- 
rillas for  the  January  1981  "final  offensive": 
two  overland  shipments  from  Nicaragua 
through  Honduras  discovered  In  1981  con- 
tained weapons  orlgnally  shipped  to  Ameri- 
can units  in  Vietnam  (similar  caches  of  arms 
were  discovered  In  Guatemala  City  in  mid- 
IMl.  apparently  destined  for  the  Guatema- 
lan Insurgents);  a  captured  Salvadoran  gue- 
rilla leader,  Lopex-Arriola,  confirmed  that 
the  t^nrt<ni«tjtii  control  weapons  delivered 
from  Vietnam  to  Nicaragua  for  the  Salva- 
doran insurgents. 

The  qan^"<«t»«  use  a  variety  of  routes 
(overiand.  air  drop,  tmd  sea)  to  furnish  arms 
and.  increslngly,  vitally  needed  ammunition. 
In  1982,  these  supply  operations  have  In- 
cluded Increased  quantities  of  heavier  weap- 
ons, including  M-80  machine  gims,  M-79 
grenade  launchers,  and  M-73  antitank  weap- 
ons. 

A  Salvadoran  guerrilla.  Alejandro  Mon- 
tenagro,  captured  during  a  raid  on  a  guerril- 
la safehouse  in  Honduras  in  August  1982. 
confirmed  that  Nicaragua  remains  the  pri- 
mary source  of  insurgent  weapons  and  am- 
munition, although  the  guerrillas  capture 
some  weapons  and  ammunition  from  the 
Salvadoran  military.  One  of  the  guerrillas 
captured  with  Montenegro  had  made  five 
trips  to  Managua  in  1982  to  pick  up  arms. 

TRAIRIIfG 

Since  mid- 1980  Salvadoran  guerrillas  have 
trained  in  Nicaragua  and  Cuba  in  military 
tactics,  weapons,  and  explosives.  Cubans 
and  other  foreiini  advisers  are  involved  in 
the  trailing. 

One  Salvadoran  guerrilla  who  defected  to 
Honduras  in  September  1981  reported  that 
he  and  12  others  went  from  Nicaragua  to 
Cuba  for  extensive  military  training  in  Cuba 
where  over  900  Salvadorans  were  receiving 
training. 

Several  terrorists  captured  in  a  safehouse 
raid  in  Tegucigalpa  in  November  1981  told 
authorities  that  the  Nicaraguan  Govern- 
ment had  provided  them  with  funds  for 
travel  and  explosives. 

Two  weeks  ago,  responding  to  a  local  citl- 
len's  tip.  Honduran  security  officials  sur- 
prised a  group  of  Salvadoran  guerrillas  In 
transit  through  Honduras  to  El  Salvador 
from  training  camps  in  Nicaragua.  They  es- 
caped after  a  flrefight  but  left  behind  docu- 
ments identifying  Inf Utration  routes. 


comuBD  am  comtbol 

After  3  years  of  combat,  the  FlIIiN  head- 
quarters near  Managua  has  evolved  into  a 
sophisticated  command  and  control  center 
which  guides  operations.  Cuban  and  Nicara- 
guan officers  are  present  at  this  headquar- 
ters. The  headquarters  coordinates  logistical 
support,  including  clothes,  money,  and  am- 
munlUraL 

Intelligence  agencies  have  provided  a  mass 
of  classified  information  on  arms  supply, 
training,  and  command  and  control  to  the 
relevant  congressional  committees.  In  a 
report  dated  September  22.  1982.  the  House 
Intelligence  Oversight  Committee  noted 
that  "Intelligence  has  been  able  to  establish 
beyond  doubt  the  Involvement  of  commu- 
nist countries  in  the  Insurgency."  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  issued  a  statement  on 
March  4. 1982,  stating  In  part  that: 

"The  Insurgents  are  well-trained,  well- 
equipped  with  modem  weapons  and  sup- 
plies, and  rely  on  the  use  of  sites  in  Nicara- 
gua for  command  and  control  and  for  logis- 
tical support.  The  intelligence  supporting 
these  Judgments  is  convincing." 

There  is  further  persuasive  evidence  that 
the  Sandlnlsta  Government  of  Nicaragua  is 
helping  tnin  insurgents  and  is  transferring 
arms  and  support  from  and  through  Nlcara- 
giia  to  the  insurgents.  They  are  further  pro- 
viding the  insurgents  with  bases  of  operaton 
in  Nicaragua.  Cuban  involvement  in  provid- 
ing arms  is  also  evident.* 


THE  IMF  JUDGED  A  FAILURE 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  efforts  now  underway  to  push 
through  Congress  an  $8.5  billion  bail- 
out of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  are  framed  with  glowing  praise 
of  the  Fund  as  a  uniquely  qualified  in- 
termediary In  international  debt  man- 
agement. We  are  asked  to  accept  at 
face  value  the  claim  that  IMF  austeri- 
ty programs,  upon  which  their  loans 
are  contingent,  are  an  indispensible  in- 
gredient in  correcting  the  rectdess  eco- 
nomic course  of  the  Third  World.  It 
seems  to  this  Senator,  Mr.  President, 
that  this  claim  deserves  closer  atten- 
tion. 

Today's  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  affords  us  such  an  opportuni- 
ty. Manuel  F.  Ayau.  president  of  Unl- 
versidad  Francisco  Marroquin  in  Gua- 
temala, describes  the  devastating  ef- 
fects of  IMF  lending  to  that  country 
in  stark  terms.  The  IMF  has  complete- 
ly ignored  the  root  cause  of  Guatema- 
la's financial  woes:  an  overvalued  cur- 
rency which  destroys  the  incentive  to 
produce  exports.  As  Mr.  Ayau  notes, 
the  IMF's  version  of  austerity  in  Gua- 
temala will  lead  to  reduced  domestic 
investment  in  productive  activities,  in- 
creased deficit  financing,  a  diminished 
foreign  exchange  earning  capacity, 
and  the  continued  pursuit  of  protec- 
tionist economic  policies.  The  IMF  has 
indeed  provided  Guatemala,  in  Mr. 
Ayau's  words,  a  "crutch  that  cripples." 

Supporters  of  the  IMF  quota  in- 
crease are  asking  us  to  accept  a  blank- 
check  endorsement  of  the  Fund's  ac- 
tivities. I  desperately  urge  my  col- 
leagues not  to  follow  this  course,  but 
rather  to  examine  the  situation  in 


Guatemala  as  outlined  in  this  letter. 
In  the  view  of  this  Senator,  it  would 
be  imprudent  and  unwise  to  hand  over 
additional  valuable  taxpayer-provided 
resources  to  the  IMF  to  insure  the 
perpetuation  of  such  f  aOed  policies. 

I  ask  that  the  letter  appear  in  the 
Rccoao. 

The  letter  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  28, 
1983] 

Thb  IMF:  Thk  Ckutch  That  Ckipfuu 

(By  Manuel  F.  Ayau) 

The  IntematlCHial  Monetary  Fund,  in  bail- 
ing out  Guatemala,  is  promoting  disaster. 

Why  does  Guatemala  need  a  loan  from 
the  IMF?  Because  at  the  current  unde- 
valued  local  (official)  price  of  the  dollar.  It 
has  become  unprofitable  (at  the  margin)  to 
produce  dollars  (exports)  and  very  profita- 
ble to  spend  the  bargain  dollars  when  and  if 
they  are  officially  available.  In  the  black 
market,  dollars  command  a  36  percent  pre- 
mium. 

In  the  meantime,  the  increasingly  unprof- 
itable capital  investment  in  export  produc- 
ing crops  or  manuf  actiu-es  is  being  neglected 
when  not  abandoned.  Cotton  plantings,  for 
instance,  a  very  large  provider  of  urgently 
needed  jobs,  foreign  exchange  and  taxes, 
will  be  about  20  percent  of  what  they  would 
be  with  a  realistic  exchange  rate. 

Ironically,  the  IMF  bailout  will  temporari- 
ly Improve  our  credit-worthiness  Image  and 
allow  us  to  go  ftuther  into  debt  with  other 
lenders  as  well.  In  reality.  It  will  reduce  our 
credit-worthiness  by  increasing  our  foreign 
debt,  but  more  so  by  decreasing  our  foreign 
exchange  earning  capacity,  not  only  now 
but  in  the  future,  liecause  the  capital  and 
know-how  up  to  now  invested  in  export  pro- 
ducing activities  will  wander  to  greener  pas- 
tures. 

By  allowing  Guatemala  to  avoid  temporar- 
ily the  needed  exchange  rate  correction,  the 
yield  to  investment  in  Industrial  production 
for  export  or  import  substitution  will  also 
continue  to  deteriorate,  thus  aggravating 
the  problems  derived  from  the  already  high 
unemployment,  and  fanning  political  unrest 
for  the  benefit  of  the  guerrillas. 

And  finally,  the  bailout  will  permit  fur- 
ther decrease  in  government  revenue  and 
more  deficit  financing,  with  its  accompany- 
ing detrimental  effects.  We'll  be  on  our 
merry  way  to  Join  the  club  of  heavily  in- 
debted countries  while  we  destroy  our  pro- 
ductive structure. 

The  bailout  is  even  more  regrettable  be- 
cause it  comes  at  a  time  when  the  govern- 
ment of  Guatemala  is  not  all  of  one  mind. 
There  are  sincere  disagreements  about  the 
proper  course.  The  IMF's  loan  tilts  the  bal- 
ance in  favor  of  the  faction  that  opposes 
free  exchange  and  wants  to  maintain  the 
overvalued  exchange  rate,  the  exchange 
controls,  import  quotas,  travel  restrictions, 
etc.,  and  against  those  who  want  to  free  the 
exchange.  Thus,  It  will  exacerbate  our  diffi- 
culties when  we  are  on  the  verge  of  correct- 
ing them. 

If  the  IMF  didn't  exist,  our  country  would 
l>e  ready  to  face  reality.  We  wotild  not  post- 
pone correcting  our  wayward  ways,  and  soon 
would  be  off  to  a  promising  future.* 


NATIONAL  CHILD  ABUSE 
PREVENTION  MONTH 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  April 
has    been    designated    as    "National 


Child  Abuae  Prevention  Month."  This 
is  an  effort  to  raise  the  consdousnen 
of  American  citizens  about  the  occur- 
rence of  child  abuse  and  neglect. 

Child  abuse  comes  in  all  forms— it 
include  nonacddental  physical  injury, 
physical  neglect,  sexual  and  emotional 
abuse.  Child  abuse  is  usually  a  pattern 
of  behavior.  It  takes  place  over  a 
period  of  time,  and  its  effects  add  up. 
The  longer  the  abuse  continues,  the 
more  serious  it  becomes,  the  more  seri- 
ous is  the  injury  to  the  child,  and  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  stop. 

The  effects  of  child  abuse  are  devas- 
tating. Each  year  a  million  American 
children  suffer  abuse.  Between  2,000 
and  5.000  of  these  children  die  each 
year.  For  those  who  live,  the  hurt  In- 
flictd  on  them  as  children  influences 
their  entire  lives.  In  Rhode  Island 
alone  there  was  a  435  percent  increase 
in  the  number  of  reported  cases  of 
abuse  and  neglect  between  1976  and 
1978. 

Many  adult  criminals.  Juvenile  delin- 
quents, drug  addicts  and  prostitutes 
admit  to  having  been  victims  of  child 
abuse.  Studies  indicate  that  60  percent 
of  the  prisoners  incarcerated  for 
murder  were  abused  as  children. 
Abused  Juvenile  delinquents  are  f  oimd 
to  be  more  likely  to  engage  in  hostile 
assaults  than  nonabused  delinquents. 
In  another  study,  nearly  half  of  the 
families  which  were  reported  for  child 
abuse  had  at  least  one  child  who  was 
later  taken  to  court  as  imgovemable 
or  delinquent. 

Society  bears  an  enormous  price  as  a 
result  of  child  abuse.  A  recent  conserv- 
ative assessment  estimates  that  $8  bil- 
lion nationally  would  have  to  be  spent 
for  optimal,  effective  treatment  of 
child  abuse— this  is  a  minimum  of 
$7,000  per  family.  The  cost  of  human 
suffering  and  wasted  individual  poten- 
tial is  equally  enormous  but  immeasur- 
able. 

It  is  a  sad  irony  that  many  abusers 
generally  love  their  children,  but  find 
themselves  caught  in  life  situations 
beyond  their  control  and  in  which 
they  do  not  know  how  to  cope.  Child 
abusers  are  usually  ordinary  people 
caught  in  situations  beyond  their  con- 
trol. It  is  a  myth  that  child  abuse  is 
confined  to  minorities  or  the  poor. 
Child  abuse  cuts  across  all  economic 
boundaries,  races,  ethnic  groups,  and 
religious  faiths. 

Society  must  begin  to  deal  with  the 
complex  problem  of  child  abuse.  As 
National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Month  draws  to  a  close,  let  us  contin- 
ue to  give  this  serious  threat  to  our 
children's  lives  our  continued  atten- 
tion. Public  awareness  wiU  go  a  long 
way  toward  preventing  the  problem 
and  its  subsequent  human  suffering.* 


OMNIBUS  BANKRUPTCY  IM- 
PROVEMENTS ACT  OF  1983-S. 
445 

(The  text  of  the  Omnibus  Bankrupt- 
cy Improvements  Act  of  1983,  S.  445, 
as  passed  by  the  Senate  yesterday,  is 
set  forth  below.  In  the  permanent 
RacoRO  the  text  of  the  bill  as  passed 
will  be  printed  in  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday,  i^rU  27. 1983.) 
S.445 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hove  of 
Revmentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congren  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Omnibus  Bank- 
ruptcy Improvements  Act  of  1983". 

TITLE  I— BANKRUPTCY  CODE 

AMENDMENTS 

Subtitle  A— Consumer  Credit  Amendments 

Sk.  201.  This  subtitle  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Consumer  Debtor  Bankruptcy  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1983". 

Sk.  202.  (a)  SecUon  301  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "A  voluntary"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  For  a  debtor  who 
Is  not  an  individual,  a  voluntary";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  suliaection: 

"(b)  With  req>ect  to  an  individual  debtor 
or  debtors,  a  voluntary  case  under  this  title 
is  commenced  by  the  filing  with  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  of  a  petition  which  conditional- 
ly designates  a  chapter  under  which  relief  is 
sought.  The  filing  of  such  a  petition  shall 
constitute  an  order  for  relief  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  chapter  conditionally  desig- 
nated. A  final  de^gnation  of  the  chapter 
under  which  relief  is  sought  shaU  be  made 
wittiin  the  time  period  specified  in  section 
521  of  this  UUe. 

(b)  SecUon  302(a)  of  UUe  II.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  A  joint  case  under  this  tlUe  is  com- 
menced by  the  filing,  with  the  bankruptcy 
court,  of  a  single  petition  pinsuant  to  sec- 
tion 301(b)  by  an  individual  and  such  indi- 
vidual's spouse.  The  commencement  of  a 
joint  case  under  a  chapter  of  this  title  con- 
sUtutes  an  order  for  relief  under  the  chap- 
ter conditionally  designated  in  accordance 
with  secUon  301(b).". 

Sbc.  203.  (a)  Section  305  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(dKl)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  para- 
gn^ih  (2),  the  court  on  its  own  motion  ac- 
cording to  procedures  established  by  rule, 
and  not  at  the  request  or  suggestion  of  any 
party  in  interest,  may  dismiss  a  case  under 
chapter  7  of  this  tiUe  fUed  by  an  individual 
debtor  if  it  finds  that  the  granting  of  relief 
under  such  chapter  would  be  a  substantial 
abuse  of  the  provisions  of  such  chapter.  In 
determining  the  quesUon  of  substantial 
abuse,  there  shall  be  a  presumption  in  favor 
of  granting  the  relief  requested  by  the 
debtor. 

"(2)  Prior  to  dismissing  any  chapter  7  case 
for  substantial  abuse,  the  court  shall  set 
forth,  in  writing  within  twenty  days  of  the 
permanent  designaUon  of  relief  made  by 
the  debtor  under  the  provisions  of  section 
521(aK3),  its  reasons  for  finding  that  sub- 
stantial abuse  would  occnir,  and  the  court 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  advise  the  debtor  of 
his  right  to  respond  in  writing  and/or  to  re- 
quest and  secure  a  hearing  on  the  court's 
findings.  The  court  shall  establish,  by  rule, 
time  limits  for  the  debtor's  response  and  for 


the  court's  written  findings  in  response 
thereto.  No  creditor  or  representative  of  a 
creditor  may  participate  in  judicial  proceed- 
ings relating  to  substantial  abuse  except 
upon  the  request  of  the  court. 

"(3)  Any  dtimissal  of  a  case  under  chapter 
7  ptusuant  to  this  subsection  is  a  final 
order,  and  the  debtor  shall  have  the  right  to 
appeal.  No  creditor  or  repreaentaUve  of  a 
creditor  may  appeal  any  judicial  decision  on 
substantial  abuse.  In  passing  upon  such  an 
an>eal,  the  court  shall  accept  the  bankrupt- 
cy court's  findings  of  fact  unless  clearly  er- 
roneous. If  the  appellate  court  holds  that 
the  ruling  of  substantial  abuse  consUtutes 
an  error  of  law.  It  shall  reverse.". 

(b)  Section  349  of  UUe  11  is  amended  by 
amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Unless  the  court,  for  cause,  orders 
otherwise,  the  dismissal  of  a  case  under  this 
UUe  does  not  bar  the  discharge,  In  a  later 
case  under  this  title,  of  debts  that  were  dis- 
chargeable In  the  case  dismissed;  nor  does  it 
prejudice  the  debtor  In  any  respect  with 
regard  to  the  filing  of  a  subsequent  petition 
under  this  title.". 

Sec.  204.  SecUon  704  of  title  11,  United 
States  C^ode,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  Trustee 
shaU": 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragnwh  (3)  a  new 
paragraph  (4)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  counsel  with  individual  debtors  as 
provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section:" 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4) 
through  (8)  as  paragraphs  (5)  through  (9). 
respectively;  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(bXl)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  debtor 
or  debtors.  Immediately  prior  to  the  meeting 
of  creditors  under  section  341  of  this  tiUe, 
the  trustee  stiall  provide  counseling  to  such 
debtor  or  debtors.  Such  counseling  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(A)  a  simple  explanation  to  the  debtor  of 
the  relief  available  to  such  debtor  under 
chapters  7  and  13  of  this  title; 

"(B)  an  aiudysls  of  the  debtor's  estimated 
income  and  expenses,  and  Information  con- 
cerning the  p<^bility  of  repayment  of 
debts  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  13; 

"(C)  an  analysis  of  the  debtor's  position  if 
he  elects  relief  under  chapter  7,  Including  a 
statement  as  to  debts  that  would  be  dis- 
ctiarged  under  such  chapter;  and 

"(D)  a  statement  to  the  debtor  that  the 
trustee  Is  making  no  recommendation  as  to 
aipproprlate  relief  under  this  title,  and  that 
the  debtor  Is  free  to  make  whatever  final 
designation  of  chapter  relief  he  may  deem 
to  be  In  his  own  best  interests. 

"(2)  The  triistee  shall  make  no  recommen- 
dation as  to  the  final  designation  by  the 
debtor  of  the  chapter  under  which  the 
debtor  should  seek  relief,  nor  shall  the 
trustee  Influence  nor  advise  the  debtor  as  to 
what  final  designation  of  relief  the  debtor 
should  make.  The  trustee  shall  not  suggest 
how  the  court  will  dispose  of  the  debtor's 
petition. 

"(3)  Counsel  for  the  debtor  shall  be 
present  during  the  counseling  by  the  trustee 
required  by  this  section:  Provided,  That  the 
debtor  may  waive  the  attendance  of  counsel. 
No  creditor  may  be  present  during  the  coun- 
seling provided  for  In  this  section. 

"(4)  The  trustee  may  waive  counseling  If. 
after  review  of  the  debtor's  statement  of  es- 
timated income  and  expenses,  the  trustee 
determines  and  reports  to  the  court  that  a 
reasonable  chapter  13  plan  could  not  be  de- 
vised.   Counseling    shall    be    waived    with 
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ratud  to  any  debtor  that  does  not  have  reg- 
ular tnctHue.". 

Sk.  aoe.  Section  MKc)  of  UUe  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  court  shall  convene,  and  may  pre- 
side at  any  meetlnt  under  this  section.  The 
court  shall  also  perform  such  Judicial  duties 
as  may  be  required  under  other  provlsians 
of  this  title  promptly  in  conjunction  with 
the  meeting.". 

Sk.  306.  SecUon  S06(a)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amwwird  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)". 

(2)  striking  out  the  last  sentence,  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  value  of  the  creditor's  Interest  in 
the  estate's  interest  in  such  property  shall 
be  determined  in  light  of  the  purpose  of  the 
valuation  and  of  the  proposed  disposition  or 
use  of  such  property,  and  in  conjimction 
with  any  hearing  on  such  disposition  or  use 
or  on  a  plan  affecting  such  creditor's  inter- 
est. The  value  of  consumer  goods  which  the 
debtor  seeks  to  redeem  puistiant  to  section 
722  of  this  title  or  which  are  to  be  retained 
pursuant  to  secUon  132S<aK5KB)(U)  of  this 
title  shall  be  presumed  to  be  the  established 
resale  market  price.  If  such  market  exists,  as 
may  be  determined  from  recognized  trade 
publications  or  by  comparable  means.  If  no 
such  market  exists,  or  if  the  court  deter- 
mines that  resale  value  is  inappropriate  in 
light  of  the  proposed  use  or  disposition  of 
the  property,  the  court  may  utilize  such 
other  methods  of  valuation  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate under  the  circumstances.". 

Sbc.  207.  Section  521  of  UUe  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by- 
CD  redesignating  paragraphs  (2),  (3),  and 
(4)  as  paragraphs  (S).  (6),  and  (7).  respec- 
Uvely, 

(2)  amending  paragraph  (7),  as  redesignat- 
ed, to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  appear  at  the  hearing  required  under 
secUon  341(c)  of  this  tlUe.". 

(3)  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  file,  at  any  time  prior  to  the  first 
meeting  of  creditors,  a  statement  of  the 
debtor's  current  income  and  an  estimate  of 
the  debtor's  current  expenditures  for  the 
support  of  himself  and  his  dependents. 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  debtor  or 
debtors,  make  a  final  designation  of  the 
chapter  under  which  relief  is  requested  no 
later  than  ten  days  after  the  counseling  pro- 
vided under  section  704(b)  of  this  title.  If 
the  debtor  makes  a  final  designation  for 
relief  under  a  chapter  other  than  that  si>eci- 
fied  in  the  conditional  designation  filed  at 
the  commencement  of  the  case,  such  final 
designation  shaU  be  treated  as  a  conversion 
under  the  provisions  of  secUon  348.  No  costs 
or  trustee's  fees  shall  be  assessed  against 
the  debtor  upon  such  a  conversion  that 
would  not  have  been  assessed  if  the  debtor 
had  filed  initially  under  the  chapter  finally 
designated. 

"(4)  If  the  debtor's  schedule  of  assets  and 
llabUlUes  Includes  consumer  debts  which 
are  secured  by  property  of  the  estate,  the 
debtor  shall  file  and  serve,  within  thirty 
days  after  the  filing  of  a  peUUon  under 
chapter  7  of  this  UUe  but  no  later  than  five 
days  before  the  first  meeting  of  creditors, 
upon  each  creditor  holding  such  security 
and  the  trustee,  a  statement  expressing  the 
debtor's  intention  with  respect  to  retention 
or  surrender  of  the  collateral  and,  if  applica- 
ble, specifying  that  the  collateral  is  claimed 
as  exempt,  that  the  debtor  intends  to 
redeem  the  coUateral,  or  that  the  debtor  in- 
tends to  reaffirm  debts  secured  by  the  col- 
lateral:". 


(4)  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  debtor"; 
and 

(5)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsecUon: 

"(b)  At  or  before  the  conclusion  of  the 
meeting  of  creditors  provided  for  by  section 
341  of  this  title,  or  upon  such  other  date  as 
the  court  in  a  specific  case  and  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  equitable  powers  may  fix,  the 
debtor  shall  perform  his  intention  with 
regard  to  secured  creditors,  as  specified  by 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a),  by  surren- 
dering such  property  to  the  creditor  or  the 
trustee;  redeeming  such  property  by  paying 
the  redemption  price,  or  confirming  his  in- 
tention to  pay  such  price  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 722(b);  or  by  reaffirming  the  debt.  If 
the  debtor  has  not  fully  performed  his  obli- 
gations under  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  and  this  subsecUon  at  or  before  the 
meeting  of  creditors,  the  stay  imposed  by 
secUon  362(a)  of  this  title  shall  terminate 
with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  liens 
against  such  property,  unless  the  court 
orders  otherwise.". 

Sec.  208.  (aXl)  That  part  of  section  S22(b) 
of  tiUe  11,  United  SUtes  Code,  before  the 
numbered  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2),  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  541  of  this 
UUe,  an  individual  debtor  may  elect  to 
exempt  the  property  in  either  subparagraph 
(1),  or  in  the  alternative,  subparagraph  (2). 
In  Joint  cases  filed  under  section  302,  and  in- 
dividual cases  of  married  debtors  whose  es- 
tates are  consolidated,  both  of  the  debtors 
must  elect  to  exempt  the  property  in  either 
subparagraph  (1),  or  in  the  alternative,  sub- 
paragraph (2).  If  the  parties  caimot  agree 
on  the  alternative  to  be  elected,  they  shall 
be  deemed  to  elect  subparagraph  (1),  where 
such  election  is  permitted  under  the  law  of 
the  Jurisdiction  where  the  case  is  filed.  Such 
property  is—". 

(2)  SubsecUon  522(m)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(m)  Subject  to  the  limitation  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  this  section  shall  apply  separately 
with  respect  to  each  debtor  in  a  Joint  case.". 

(3)  Subsection  522(dK3)  of  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  "or 
$4,000  in  aggregate  value  "  after  "item". 

(4)  Subsection  522(dKS)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  The  debtor's  aggregate  Interest,  not 
to  exceed  in  value  $400  plus  any  unused 
amount  of  the  exemption  provided  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  not  to 
exceed  $2,000,  in  any  property. 

(b)  Section  522(f)  of  title  11,  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  subparagraph  (A)  in  para- 
graph (2)  and  redesignating  subparagraphs 
(B)  and  (C)  as  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B), 
respectively;  and 

(2)  inserting  after  "debtor"  the  second 
time  it  appears  in  subparagraph  (A)  as  re- 
designated herein,  the  following:  "up  to  an 
aggregate  value  of  $1,000". 

Sbc.  209.  (a)  Section  523(a)  of  Utle  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  in  para- 
graph (3)  by  striking  out  "section  521(1)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
521(aKl)". 

(b)  Section  523  of  tiUe  11,  United  SUtes 
Code,  shall  be  further  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (aX2)  of 
this  section,  any  debt  which  was  incurred  on 
or  within  forty  days  before  the  date  of  the 
filing  of  a  petition  under  this  title  is  pre- 
siuned  to  be  nondischargeable  under  such 
subsecUon;  however,  such  presumption  shall 


not  apply  to  the  extent  such  debts  were  in- 
curred for  expenses  which  were  reasonably 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  debtor  or 
the  debtor's  dependenU,  and  shall  be  rebut- 
table by  the  debtor.". 

"(e)  If  a  creditor  requests  a  determlnaUon 
of  dischargeability  of  a  consumer  debt 
under  subsection  (aK2)  of  this  section,  and 
such  debt  is  discharged,  the  court  shall 
grant  Judgment  in  favor  of  the  debtor  for 
the  costs  of,  and  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee 
for,  the  proceeding  if  the  court  finds  that 
the  position  of  the  creditor  was  not  substan- 
tially Justified,  except  that  the  court  shall 
not  award  such  costs  and  fees  U  special  cir- 
cumstances would  make  the  award  unjust.". 

Sk.  210.  (a)  Section  524(a)  of  UUe  11, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof. 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and", 
and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  does  not  operate  as  an  injunction 
against  the  enforcement  of  a  lien  that  has 
not  been  avoided  under  the  provisions  of 
this  tiUe.". 

(b)  Section  524(c)  of  UUe  II.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  "and"  at 
the  end  thereof,  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2).  (3).  and 
(4).  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2KA)  such  agreement  contains  a  clear 
and  conspicuous  sUtement  which  advises 
the  debtor  that  the  agreement  may  lie  re- 
scinded at  any  time  prior  to  discharge  or 
within  sixty  days  after  it  is  filed  with  the 
court,  whichever  occurs  later,  by  giving  a 
written  notice  of  rescission  to  the  creditor. 
Any  reaffirmation  agreement  so  filed  with 
the  court  shall  be  reviewed  by  the  court  and 
shall  be  effective  from  the  date  of  filing  in 
all  cases  where  the  debtor  is  represented  by 
counsel,  or  the  date  on  which  the  court  ap- 
proves such  agreement  in  the  case  of  a 
debtor  appearing  pro  se;  and  such  agree- 
ment shall  be  binding  according  to  its  terms 
from  and  after  such  date  unless  the  court, 
in  the  exercise  of  its  equiUble  powers,  and 
after  notice  and  hearing,  orders  otherwise 
within  sixty  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
agreement.  Any  payments  made  by  the 
debtor  prior  to  the  expiration  of  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  agreement 
shall  be  held  by  the  creditor  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  debtor  in  the  event  of  any 
subsequent  rescission  or  disallowance  of  the 
agreement  effected  in  accordance  with  this 
section,  except  where  the  debtor  has  had 
possession  and  use  of  the  collateral  during 
the  pendency  of  the  agreement. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
shall  not  apply  to  a  case  concerning  an  indi- 
vidual, to  the  extent  that  such  debt  is  a  con- 
sumer debt  secured  by  real  property.". 

(c)  Section  524(d)  of  tiUe  11,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  At  the  meeting  of  creditors  provided 
for  under  section  341(c)  of  this  title,  the 
court  shall  inform  the  debtor  of  the  nature 
and  effect  of  a  discharge,  and  of  any  reaffir- 
mation of  the  debt.  Including  that  any  reaf- 
firmation agreement  entered  Into  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  is 
voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  debtor  and  the 
legal  effect  and  consequences  of  a  default 
under  such  agreement.". 

Sk.  211.  (a)  Section  547(b)  of  tiUe  II. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 


(1)  In  paragraph  (4)  by  amending  subpara- 
graph (B)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(B)  between  ninety  days  and  one  year 
before  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petiUon. 
if  such  creditor  at  the  time  of  such  transfer 
was  an  insider.", 

(2)  In  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof;  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (5)  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  paragraph  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ";  and",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(6)  if  such  creditor  at  the  time  of  such 
transfer  had  reasonable  cause  to  believe  the 
debtor  was  insolvent  at  the  time  of  such 
transfer.". 

(b)  SecUon  547  of  Utle  II  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  in  subsection  (c) 
thereof  by  striking  subparagraph  (2KB)  of 
such  subsecUon.  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraphs (2XC)  and  (2XD)  thereof  as 
(2XB)  and  (2XC)  respectively. 

Sk.  212.  SecUon  554(c)  of  UUe  II.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  521(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  621(aXl)". 

Sk.  212A.  Section  706  of  tiUe  II.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  right  to  convert  secured  by 
this  section  shall  exist  in  any  case  converted 
to  this  chapter  pursuant  to  section  52I(aX3) 
of  this  title.". 

Sk.  213.  SecUon  722  of  UUe  II,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(a)"  before  "An",  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(b)  Upon  notice  and  hearing,  the  court 
may  require  a  creditor  to  accept  payments 
in  redempUon  of  the  value  of  a  claim  se- 
cured by  a  nonpossessory,  nonpurchase 
money  security  Interest  in  property  of  a 
type  specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, over  a  reasonable  period  not  to  exceed 
five  years,  if  such  tangible  personal  proper- 
ty consists  of — 

"(1)  household  furnishings,  household 
goods,  wearing  apparel,  appliances,  books, 
animals,  crops,  musical  instruments,  or  Jew- 
elry that  are  held  primarily  for  the  person- 
al, family,  or  household  use  of  the  debtor  or 
a  dependent  of  the  debtor,  or 

"(2)  implements,  professional  books,  or 
tools  of  the  trade  of  the  debtor  or  of  the 
trade  of  a  dependent  of  the  debtor  which 
have  a  value  in  excess  of  $1,000. 

"(c)  Upon  notice  and  hearing,  the  court 
may  avoid  any  lien,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
the  type  specified  in  subsecUon  (b)  if  the 
court  finds:  (1)  that  the  debtor  has  no  rea- 
sonable ability  to  pay  the  redemption  value 
of  such  property;  and  (2)  the  enforcement 
of  such  lien  would  impose  undue  hardship 
on  the  debtor.". 

Sk.  214.  (a)  Section  1103(b)  is  amended— 

(1)  inserting  "having  an  adverse  interest" 
after  "enUty";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "RepresenUtion  of  one  or  more  credi- 
tors of  the  same  class  as  represented  by  the 
committee  shall  not  per  se  constitute  the 
represenUtion  of  an  adverse  interest.". 

Sk.  215.  Section  1106(aX2)  of  Utle  II, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "section  521(1)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  521(aXI)". 

Sk.  216.  SecUon  Illl(a)  of  UUe  II,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  521(1)"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "secUon  52I(aXI)". 


Sk.  217.  Section  1301  of  Utle  II,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
subsecUon  (c)  the  following  new  subsecUon: 

"(d)  A  creditor  who  proposes  to  act  pursu- 
ant to  subsecUon  (c)  shaU  notify  the  debtor 
and  codebtor  of  such  intention.  The  debtor 
or  codebtor  shall  then  have  ten  days  to  fUe 
and  serve  a  written  objection  to  the  talUng 
of  the  proposed  action.  If  the  debtor  or  co- 
debtor  does  not  file  and  serve  a  timely  writ- 
ten obJecUon,  then  the  creditor's  action 
taken  in  accordance  with  the  notice  shall 
not  violate  this  secUon.". 

Sk.  317A.  Section  1307(b)  of  UUe  II. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
after  the  first  sentence  the  following:  "This 
right  to  dismiss  shall  exist  in  a  case  convert- 
ed pursuant  to  section  521(aK3)  of  this 
UUe.". 

Sk.  218.  SecUon  1321  of  tlUe  II.  United 
SUtes  Ccxle.  is  amended  by- 
CD  inserting  "(a)"  before  "The  debtor", 
and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
court,  the  case  will  be  automaUcally  dis- 
missed unless  payments  under  the  plan 
commence  within  thiriy  days  after  the 
filing  of  the  plan.  The  payments  shall  be 
made  to  the  tnutee,  and  shall  be  retained 
by  the  trustee  unULjkplan  is  confirmed  or 
not  confirmed.  If  any  plan  is  confirmed,  the 
trustee  shall  then  distribute  the  funds  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  plan.  If  no  plan  is  con- 
firmed, the  funds  shall  be  returned  to  the 
debtor  after  deducting  the  coste  of  adminis- 
traUon. 

Sk.  219.  (a)  Section  1322(a)  of  UUe  11, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof, 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4).  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (2)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  provide  for  payment,  in  deferred  cash 
payments,  of  claims  of  a  type  specified  in 
section  523(a)  of  this  tiUe;  and". 

(b)  Section  1322(b)  of  title  II.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  amending  para- 
graph ( 1 )  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  designate  a  class  or  classes  of  unse- 
cured claims,  as  provided  in  section  1122  of 
this  title,  but  may  not  discrimliuite  unfairly 
against  any  class  so  designated;  however, 
such  plan  may  treat  claims  which  are  speci- 
fied in  section  523(a)  or  involve  a  codebtor 
dlfferenUy  than  other  unsecured  claims;". 

(c)  Section  1322(c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  The  plan  may  not  provide  for  pay- 
ments over  a  period  of  more  than  five 
years.". 

Sk.  220.  Section  132S(a)  of  UUe  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(a)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  Inserting  ",  and 
the  plan  represents  a  bona  fide  effort  which 
is  consistent  with  the  debtor's  ability  to 
repay  his  debts,  after  providing  support  for 
himself  and  his  dependents, "  tjefore  the 
semicolon, 

(b)  in  paragraph  (C)  of  paragraph  thereof 
by  striking  out  "and", 

(c)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as  para- 
graph (7),  and 

(d)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  the  plan  extends  for  a  period  of  five 
years  or  the  plan  provides  for  pajmient  of  a 
reasonable  portion  of  aU  allowed  unsecured 
claims;  and". 

Sk.  221.  SecUon  I328(aX2)  of  title  II, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 


"(2)  of  a  kind  specified  in  secUon  523(a)  of 
this  Utle.". 

SubtiUe  B— Agricultural  Produce  Bailment 
Amendmente 

Sk.  231.  This  subUtle  may  be  dted  as  the 
"Agricultural  Produce  Bailment  Bankruptcy 
AmendmenU  Act  of  1983". 

Sk.  232.  Section  109  of  Utle  II,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  in  subsection  (e), 
by  inserting  after  "commodity  broker,"  the 
following:  "or  a  person  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  operating  a  farm  produce  storage  fa- 
cility (with  reelect  to  the  debU  of  that  busi- 
ness),". 

Sk.  233.  Section  501  of  Utle  II.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  A  valid  receipt  for  the  storage  of 
grain  (as  defined  in  section  557  of  this  UUe), 
issued  by  a  grain  storage  facility  (as  defined 
in  section  557  of  this  title)  as  evidence  of 
ownership  of  grain  stored  in  such  facility 
shall  be  considered  sufficient  proof  of  claim 
of  a  right  to  receive  grain,  or  the  proceeds 
of  grain,  equal  in  value  to  the  quantity, 
quality,  and  type  of  grain  specified  in  such 
receipt.  If  a  claimant  surrenders  such  re- 
ceipt to  another  person  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  loan,  without  assigning  to  such 
person  any  ownership  interest  in  such  re- 
ceipt, then  an  affidavit  made  by  such  person 
verifying  the  ownership  of  such  receipt 
shall  be  considered  prima  fade  proof  of 
such  claim.". 

Sk.  234.  SecUon  503(bXlXB)  of  title  II. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "507(aX6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"507(aX7)" 

Sk.  235.  Section  507(a)  of  UUe  II,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(5)  Fifth,  allowed  unsecured  claims  of 
farmers  or  other  persons  engaged  in  farm- 
ing operations  or  the  catching  of  fish  aris- 
ing from  the  sale  or  conversion  of  farm 
produce  or  fish  to  or  by  a  debtor  engaged  in 
the  business  of  operating  a  farm  produce 
storage  facility  or  United  SUtes  fish  proc- 
essing facility  where  such  sale  or  conversion 
occurred  within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  l>efore  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  pe- 
tition or  before  the  cessation  of  the  debtor's 
business,  whichever  was  earlier,  but  only  to 
the  extent  of  $2,000  for  each  such  individ- 
ual."; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "  Fifth"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "(6)  Sixth";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "(6)  Sixth"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(7)  Seventh". 

Sk.  236.  Section  546  of  UUe  II,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended— 

(a)  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
thereof,  by  striking  out  "The"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (e)  of  this  section,  the";  and 

(b)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  suljsection: 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  a  seller  who  is  a  produc- 
er of  grain  sold  to  a  grain  storage  facility, 
owned  or  operated  by  the  debtor,  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  such  seller's  business  (as 
such  terms  are  defined  in  section  557  of  this 
title)  or  in  the  case  of  a  United  SUtes  fish- 
erman who  has  caught  fish  sold  to  a  fish 
processing  facility  owned  or  operated  by  the 
debtor  in  the  ordinary  course  of  such  sellers 
business  (as  such  terms  are  defined  in  sec- 
tion 557  of  this  title),  the  rights  and  powers 
of  the  trustee  under  sections  544(a),  545, 
547,  and  549  of  this  UUe  are  subject  to  any 
sUtutory  or  common  law  right  of  such 
seller  to  reclaim  such  goods  if  the  debtor 
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bu  raoetved  such  fooda  while  insolvent, 
but- 

"(1)  such  producer  may  not  reclaim  any 
grain  or  flab  unlen  sucb  producer  demands. 
In  writlnc.  reclamation  of  such  grain  or  f  isb 
befwe  twenty  days  after  receipt  tbereof  by 
tbe  debtor  and 

"(3)  the  court  may  deny  reclamation  to 
sucb  a  producer  with  a  right  of  reclamation 
that  has  made  such  a  demand  only  if  tbe 
court  secures  such  claim  by  a  lien.". 

8k.  337.  (a)  Chapter  5  of  Utte  11,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amoided  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  tbe  following  new  section: 

"1 557.  Expedited  determination  of  interests 

in.  and  abandonment  or  other  disposition 

of  grain  assets 

"(a)  This  section  applies  only  in  a  case 
concerning  a  debtor  that  owns  or  operates  a 
grain  storage  facility  and  only  with  respect 
to  grain  and  the  proceeds  of  grain.  This  sec- 
tion does  not  affect  the  application  of  any 
other  section  of  this  title  to  property  other 
than  grain  and  proceeds  of  grain. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  'grain'  means  wheat,  com.  grain  sor- 
gbiim.  barley,  oats,  rye,  soybeans,  other  dry 
edible  beans,  or  rice: 

"(3)  'grain  storage  facility'  means  a  site  or 
physical  structure  regularly  used  to  tUxn 
grain  for  producers,  or  to  store  grain  ac- 
quired from  producers  for  resale; 

"(3)  'grain  storage  facility  receipt'  means 
any  document  of  the  type  routinely  issued 
by  a  debtor  operating  a  grain  storage  facili- 
ty for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  record 
of  ownership  of  a  quantity  of  grain  which  is 
stored  with  such  facility  by  an  owner  there- 
of upon  a  contract  of  bailment.  Such  term 
shall  include  a  warehouse  receipt  or  a  scale 
ticket,  provided  identification  of  the  owner 
of  the  produce  represented  thereby  and  the 
type,  quantity,  and  quality  of  the  produce 
represented  thereby  is  clearly  noted  upon 
the  face  of  such  document;  and 

"(4)  'producer'  means  an  entity  which  en- 
gages in  the  growing  of  grain. 

"(cKl)  Notwithstanding  secUons  363,  363, 
365,  and  554  of  this  title,  on  the  court's  own 
motion  the  court  may,  and  on  the  request  of 
the  trustee  or  an  entity  that  claims  an  inter- 
est in  grain  or  proceeds  of  grain  the  court 
shall,  expedite  the  procedures  for  the  deter- 
minatitm  of  interests  in  and  the  abandon- 
ment or  other  disposition  of  grain  and  pro- 
ceeds of  grain,  by  shortening  to  the  greatest 
extent  feasible  such  time  periods  as  are  oth- 
erwise applicable  for  such  procedures  and 
by  establishing,  by  order,  a  timetable  for 
the  completion  of  each  applicable  procedure 
specified  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 
Such  time  periods  and  such  timetable  may 
be  modified  by  the  court  for  cause,  but  in  no 
case  may  the  final  disposition  of  grain  or 
the  proceeds  of  grain  under  this  section 
occur  later  than  120  days  after  the  date  the 
petition  is  filed,  except  in  accordance  with 
aubaectlon  (f )  of  this  section. 

"(3)  The  court  shall  shorten  such  periods, 
or  establish  such  timetable,  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  the  following  factors— 

"(A)  any  need  of  an  entity  claiming  an  in- 
terest In  such  grain  or  proceeds  of  grain  for 
a  prompt  determination  of  such  interest; 

"(B)  any  need  of  such  entity  for  a  prompt 
disposition  of  such  grain; 

"(C)  the  market  for  such  grain; 

"(D)  the  conditions  under  which  such 
grain  is  stored: 

"(E)  the  costs  of  continued  storage  or  dis- 
position of  such  grain; 

"(F)  the  orderly  administration  of  the 
estate: 


"(O)  the  appropriate  opportunity  for  an 
entity  to  assert  an  Interest  in  such  grain; 
and 

"(H)  such  other  considerations  as  are  rele- 
vant to  tbe  need  to  expedite  such  proce- 
dures in  the  case. 

"(d)  The  procedures  that  may  be  expedit- 
ed under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  the  filing  of  and  response  to— 

"(A)  a  claim  of  ownership; 

"(B)  a  proof  of  claim; 

"(C)  a  request  for  abandonment; 

"(D)  a  request  for  relief  from  the  stay  of 
action  against  property  under  section  363(a) 
of  this  title: 

"(E)  a  request  for  determination  of  se- 
cured status; 

"(F)  a  request  for  determination  of  wheth- 
er such  grain  or  proceeds  of  grain— 

"(1)  Is  property  of  the  estate; 

"(ii)  must  be  turned  over  to  the  estate;  or 

"(ill)  may  be  used,  sold,  or  leased;  and 

"(O)  any  other  request  for  determination 
of  an  interest  in  such  grain  or  proceeds  of 
grain; 

"(3)  the  disposition  of  such  grain  or  pro- 
ceeds of  grain  by  way  of — 

"(A)  sale  of  such  grain; 

"(B)  abandonment; 

"(C>  distribution;  or 

"(D)  such  other  method  as  is  equitable  in 
the  esse 

"(3)  subject  to  sections  701.  702,  703,  1104, 
and  1302  of  this  title,  the  appointment  of  a 
trustee  or  examiner  and  the  retention  and 
compensation  of  any  professional  person  re- 
quired to  assist  with  respect  to  matters  rele- 
vant to  the  determination  of  interests  in  or 
disposition  of  such  grain  or  proceeds  of 
grain:  and 

"(4)  the  determination  of  any  dispute  con- 
cerning a  matter  specified  in  paragraph  (1), 
(2).  or  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

"(e)  Any  claimant's  production  to  the 
court  of  a  valid  grain  storage  facility  receipt 
held  by  that  claimant  as  evidence  of  owner- 
ship of  a  quantity  of  farm  produce  sold  by 
the  trustee  shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  a 
right  to  possession  in  such  claimant  of  a 
share  of  the  proceeds  equal  in  value  to  the 
quantity,  quality,  and  type  of  farm  produce 
specified  in  such  document.  In  any  case 
where  a  claimant  has  placed  the  original  of 
such  document  on  deposit  with  any  party  as 
collateral  for  a  loan,  without  assigning  own- 
ership interests  in  the  farm  produce  over  to 
such  party,  an  affidavit  from  such  party 
verifying  ownership  of  such  receipt  by  the 
claimant  shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  a 
prima  facie  claim  of  right  to  possession  of 
proceeds  In  such  claimant. 

"(fKl)  Any  governmental  unit  that  has 
regulatory  Jurisdiction  over  the  operation  or 
liquidation  of  the  debtor  or  the  debtor's 
business  shall  be  given  notice  of  any  request 
made  or  order  entered  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

"(3)  Any  such  governmental  unit  may 
raise,  and  may  appear  and  be  heard  on,  any 
issue  relating  to  grain  or  the  proceeds  of 
grain  in  a  case  in  which  a  request  is  made, 
or  an  order  is  entered,  under  subsection  (c) 
of  this  section. 

"(3)  The  trustee  shall  consult  with  such 
governmental  unit  before  taking  any  action 
relating  to  the  disposition  of  grain  in  the 
possession,  custody,  or  control  of  the  debtor 
or  the  estate. 

"(g)  The  court  may  extend  the  period  for 
final  disposition  of  grain,  or  the  proceeds  of 
grain,  under  this  section  beyond  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  days  where  the  court  finds 
that- 


"(1)  the  interests  of  Justice  so  require  in 
light  of  the  complexity  of  the  case;  and 

"(2)  the  interests  of  those  claimants  enti- 
tled to  distribution  of  grain  assets  or  the 
proceeds  of  grain  assets  will  not  be  material- 
ly injured  by  such  additional  delay. 

"(h)  In  all  cases  where  the  quantity  of  a 
specific  type  of  grain  held  by  a  debtor  oper- 
ating a  grain  storage  facility  exceeds  ten 
thousand  bushels,  such  grain  shall  be  sold 
by  the  trustee  and  the  assets  thereof  dis- 
tributed In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

"(1)(1)  Unless  an  order  establishing  an  ex- 
pedited procedure  under  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  or  determining  any  interest  in 
or  approving  any  disposition  of  grain  or  pro- 
ceeds of  grain,  is  stayed  pending  appeal— 

"(A)  the  reversal  or  modification  of  such 
order  on  appeal  does  not  affect  the  validity 
of  any  procedure,  determination,  or  disposi- 
tion that  occurs  before  such  reversal  or 
modification,  whether  or  not  any  entity 
knew  of  the  pendency  of  the  appeal:  and 

"(B)  neither  the  court  nor  the  trustee  may 
delay,  due  to  the  appeal  of  such  order,  any 
proceeding  in  the  case  in  which  such  order 
is  issued. 

"(2)  A  stay  of  orders  entered  pujiiuant  to 
this  section  may  be  entered  by  the  bank- 
ruptcy court  under  the  following  circum- 
stances: 

"(A)  the  party  filing  the  request  for  a 
stay,  except  the  United  States,  shall  post  a 
bond  or  other  security  in  an  amount  equal 
to  the  value  of  grain  assets  or  the  proceeds 
of  grain  assets,  distribution  of  which  are  af- 
fected by  the  requested  stay;  and  the  grain 
assets,  if  unliquidated,  shall  be  liquidated  by 
the  trustee:  and 

"(B)  the  parties  ultimately  prevailing 
upon  appeal  shall  be  awarded  their  pro  rata 
share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  liquidation, 
plus  a  stun  equal  to  the  difference  in  value 
between  the  awarded  share  and  the  highest 
intermediate  value  (between  the  date  of  the 
entry  of  the  order  of  stay  and  the  date  of 
final  order  of  distribution)  of  the  produce 
sold  which  was  owned  by,  or  secured  to, 
such  parties,  plus  interest  on  the  amount  of 
any  original  award  at  the  prevailing  rate  al- 
lowed by  law  upon  judgments,  with  Interest 
to  accrue  from  the  date  of  the  entry  of  the 
order  of  stay.  Interest  payments  and  differ- 
ential payments  provided  for  herein  shall  be 
satisfied  out  of  the  bond  posted  by  the 
party  requesting  the  order  of  stay  where 
that  party  is  unsuccessful  upon  appeal  of 
the  distribution  order,  and  shall  be  satisfied 
out  of  accrued  interest  on  the  proceeds  held 
by  the  trustee  In  all  other  cases. 

"(J)  In  effecting  the  distribution  of  grain 
or  grain  assets  under  this  title  in  a  case  in- 
volving a  grain  storage  facility,  the  court 
shall  not  diminish  the  total  portion  of  grain 
or  grain  assets  available  for  distribution  to 
'  claimants  who  are  determined  to  be  owners 
of  grain  stored  In  the  facility  pursuant  to 
contracts  of  bailment  for  the  benefit  of  se- 
cured creditors  of  the  debtor,  or  for  the  ben- 
efit of  producers  who  have  sold  grain  to  the 
debtor. 

"(k)  In  any  action  brought  pursuant  to 
chapter  11  of  this  title,  the  provisions  of 
this  section  shall  govern  the  abandonment 
of  farm  produce  held  by  the  trustee  or 
debtor  in  possession  of  a  farm  produce  stor- 
age facility  business  for  which  reorganiza- 
tion is  sought,  where  such  farm  produce  is 
not  property  of  the  debtor's  estate,  but  is 
held  by  the  debtor  upon  a  contract  of  bail- 
ment only.  The  abandonment  of  any  quanti- 
ty of  such  produce  shall  take  place  upon  the 
request  of  the  owner  thereof,  and  shall  be 


done  regardlea  of  its  effect  upon  any  exist- 
ing or  proposed  plan  of  reorguiinUon. 

"(1X1)  Tbe  trustee  may  recover  from  grain 
and  proceeds  of  grain  the  reasonable  and 
Decenary  coats  and  expenses  allowable 
under  aeetion  50S(b)  of  this  UUe  attributa- 
ble to  preserving  or  diapoaing  of  grain  or 
proceeds  of  grain,  but  may  not  recover  from 
sucb  grain  or  proceeds  of  grain  any  other 
coata  or  expenaea. 

"(2)  Notwithatanding  section  326(a)  of 
this  title,  the  dollar  amounts  of  money  spec- 
ified In  sucb  aectlon  include  the  value,  aa  of 
the  date  of  diaposition.  of  any  grain  that  the 
trustee  distrlbutea  in  kind.". 

(b)  The  table  of  aecUona  of  chapter  5  of 
UUe  11,  United  SUtea  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"557.  Expedited  determlnaUon  of  interests 
in,  and  abandonment  or  other 
diaposiUon  of  grain  assets.". 

Sk.  238.  Section  1123(aKl)  of  tlUe  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  507(aX6)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "507(aX5)  or  507(aK7)". 

Sac.  239.  SecUon  1129(aK9KB)  of  tiUe  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  S07(aK5)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "507(aX5),  or  507(aX6) ". 

Sac.  240.  SecUon  113«(aX9XC)  of  tiUe  11, 
United  SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "507(aX6)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"507(aX7)". 

SubUUe  (>-Leasehold  Management 
Amendments 

Sac.  251.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Leasehold  Management  Bankruptcy 
Amendments  Act  of  1983". 

Sac.  2S2.  (a)  Section  365  of  UUe  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  amending  sub- 
secUons  (a),  (b),  (c).  and  (d)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  secUons  765 
and  766  of  this  title  and  in  subsections  (b), 
(c),  and  (d)  of  this  section,  the  trustee,  sub- 
ject to  the  court's  approval,  may  assume  or 
reject  any  executory  contract  or  unexpired 
lease  of  the  debtor.  The  trustee  shall  timely 
perform  all  the  obllgaUons  of  the  tenant 
arising  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  order 
for  relief,  under  an  unexpired  nonresiden- 
tial lease  (including  payment  of  the  rent 
and  other  charges  specified  In  such  lease) 
until  such  nonresidential  lease  is  assumed  or 
rejected  and  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  503  of  this  UUe.  For  cause  shown, 
the  court  may  extend  the  time  for  perform- 
ance of  any  obligation  of  rent  or  other 
charges  due  upon  an  unexpired  lease  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  108(b)  of 
this  title.  Acceptance  of  such  performance 
shall  not  consUtute  a  waiver  or  relinquish- 
ment of  the  lessor's  rights  under  the  lease 
or  under  this  tiUe. 

"(bXl)  If  there  has  been  a  default  in  an 
executory  contract  or  unexpired  lease  of  the 
debtor,  the  trustee  may  not  assume  such 
contract  or  lease  unless,  at  the  time  of  as- 
sumption of  such  contract  or  lease,  the 
trustee — 

"(A)  cures,  or  provides  adequate  assurance 
that  the  trustee  will  promptly  cure,  such  de- 
fault; 

"(B)  compensates,  or  provides  adequate 
aaaurance  that  the  trustee  will  promptly 
compensate,  a  party  other  than  the  debtor 
to  such  contract  or  lease,  for  any  actual  pe- 
cuniary loss  to  such  party  resulting  from 
such  default;  and 

"(C)  provides  adequate  assurance  of 
future  performance  under  such  contract  or 
leaae. 


"(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  this  subaecUon  doea 
not  apply  to  a  default  that  la  a  breach  of  a 
provialon  relating  to— 

"(A)  the  inaolveney  or  financial  condition 
of  the  debtor  or  tbe  debtor's  insider  (exclud- 
ing a  credit  guarantor  of  the  debtor)  at  any 
time  before  the  doaing  of  the  case; 

"(B)  the  commencement  of  a  case  under 
this  UUe;  or 

"(C)  tbe  appointment  of  or  taking  poaaes- 
sion  by  a  trustee  in  a  caae  under  this  UUe  or 
a  custodian  before  aucb  commencement. 

"(3)  For  the  purpoaea  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subaecUon  and  paragraph  (3XB)  of  sub- 
section (f),  adequate  assurance  of  future 
performance  of  a  lease  of  real  property  in  a 
shopping  center  Includes  adequate  assur- 
ance— 

"(A)  of  the  source  of  rent  and  other  con- 
sideration due  under  such  lease,  and  in  the 
case  of  an  assignment,  with  an  operating 
and  financial  performance,  Including  guar- 
antors, similar  to  that  of  the  original  tenant 
when  the  lease  was  executed; 

"(B)  that  any  percentage  rent  due  under 
such  lease  will  not  decline  substantially; 

"(C)  that  assumption  or  assignment  of 
such  lease  is  subject  to  all  the  provisions 
thereof.  Including  (but  not  limited  to)  provi- 
sions such  as  a  radius,  location,  use,  or  ex- 
clusivity provision,  and  will  not  breach  any 
such  provision  contained  in  any  other  lease, 
financing  agreement,  or  master  agreement 
relating  to  such  shopping  center;  and 

"(D)  that  assumption  or  assignment  of 
such  lease  will  not  disrupt  any  tenant  mix 
or  balance  in  such  shopping  center. 

"(4)  Notwithatanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  if  there  has  been  a  default  in 
an  unexpired  lease  of  the  debtor,  other  than 
a  default  of  a  kind  specified  in  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  trustee  may  not 
require  a  lessor  to  provide  services  or  sup- 
plies incidental  to  such  lease  before  assump- 
tion of  such  lease  unless  the  lessor  is  com- 
pensated under  the  terms  of  such  lease  for 
any  services  and  supplies  provided  under 
such  lease  t>efore  assumption  of  such  lease. 

"(c)  The  trustee  may  not  assume  or  assign 
any  executory  contract  or  unexpired  resi- 
dential or  nonresidential  lease  of  the  debtor, 
whether  or  not  such  contract  or  lease  pro- 
hibits or  restricts  assignment  of  rights  or 
delegation  of  duties,  if — 

"(IKA)  applicable  law  excuses  a  party, 
other  than  the  debtor,  to  such  contract  or 
lease  from  accepting  performance  from  or 
rendering  performance  to  an  entity  other 
than  the  debtor  or  the  debtor  in  possession 
or  an  assignee  of  such  contract  or  lease,  by 
virtue  of  the  terms  of  such  contract  or  lease, 
whether  or  not  such  contract  or  lease  pro- 
hibits or  restricts  assignment  of  rights  or 
delegation  of  duties;  and 

"(B)  such  party  does  not  consent  to  such 
assumption  or  assignment;  or 

"(2)  such  contract  is  a  contract  to  make  a 
loan,  or  extend  other  debt  financing  or  fi- 
nancial accommodations,  to  or  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  debtor,  or  to  issue  a  security  of  the 
debtor,  or 

"(3)  such  nonresidential  lease  has  been 
terminated  under  State  law  prior  to  the 
order  for  relief. 

"(dXl)  In  a  case  under  chapter  7  of  this 
title,  if  the  trustee  does  not  assume  or  reject 
an  executory  contract  or  unexpired  residen- 
tial lease  of  the  debtor  within  sixty  days 
after  the  order  for  relief,  or  within  such  ad- 
ditional time  as  the  court,  for  cause,  within 
such  sixty-day  period,  fixes,  then  such  con- 
tract or  lease  is  deemed  rejected. 

"(3)  In  a  case  under  chapter  9,  11,  or  13  of 
this  tlUe,  the  trustee  may  assimie  or  reject 


an  executory  contract  or  unexpired  residen- 
tial leaae  of  the  debtor  at  any  time  before 
the  confirmation  of  a  plan  but  the  court,  on 
the  requeat  of  any  party  to  such  contract, 
may  order  the  trustee  to  determine  within  a 
specified  period  of  time  whether  to  aaaume 
or  reject  such  contract  or  lease. 

"(3)  In  a  case  under  any  ctupter  of  this 
tiUe,  if  the  trustee  does  not  assume  or  reject 
an  unexpired  nonresidential  lease  of  the  . 
debtor  within  sixty  days  after  the  date  of' 
the  order  for  relief,  or  within  such  addition- 
al time  as  the  court,  for  cause,  within  such 
sixty-day  period,  fixes,  then  such  lease  la 
deemed  rejected,  and  In  the  case  of  a 
ncmresidential  lease  of  real  property  where 
the  debtor  is  the  leasee,  tbe  court  shall 
order  the  premises  to  be  vacated  immediate- 
ly.". 

(b)  Section  365  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(1)  If  an  unexpired  lease  Is  assigned  pur- 
suant to  this  section,  the  lessor  of  the  prop- 
erty may  require  a  deposit  or  other  security 
for  the  performance  of  the  obligations 
under  the  lease  substantially  the  same  as 
would  have  been  required  by  the  landlord 
upon  the  initial  leasing  to  a  similar  teiuint.". 

Sac.  253.  SecUon  541(b)  of  tiUe  11,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Property  of  the  estate  does  not  In-  . 
elude— 

"(1)  any  power  that  the  debtor  may  exer- 
cise solely  for  the  benefit  of  an  entity  other 
than  the  debtor,  and 

"(2)  the  debtor's  interest  in  property  by 
virtue  of  a  nonresidential  lease  which  has 
expired  by  virtue  of  its  own  terms  without 
regard  to  the  banluuptcy  proceedings.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section 
363(a)  of  this  title,  a  lessor  shall,  without 
further  order  of  the  court,  be  entitled  to  en- 
force such  lessor's  rights  to  F>osse8sion  of 
property  under  a  nonresidential  lease  whicb 
has  expired  by  virtue  of  its  own  terms.". 

SubtlUe  D— Amendments  to  TiUe  11.  Sec- 
tion 523   Relating  to  the   E>i8charge   of 
Debts  Incurred  by  Persons  Driving  While 
Intoxicated 
Sec.  261.  Section  523(a)  of  UUe  11,  United 

States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- ' 
graph  (8);  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  paragn4>h 
after  such  paragraph: 

"(9)  to  any  entity,  to  the  extent  that  such 
debt  arises  from  a  Judgment  or  consent 
decree  entered  in  a  court  of  record  against 
the  debtor  wherein  liability  was  incurred  by 
such  debtor  as  a  result  of  the  debtor's  oper- 
ation of  a  motor  vehicle  while  legally  intoxi- 
cated under  the  laws  or  regulations  of  any 
Jurisdiction  within  the  United  SUtes  or  its  • 
territories  wherein  such  motor  vehicle  was 
operated  and  within  which  such  liability 
was  incurred;  or". 

SubtlUe  E— Referees  Salary  and  Expense 
Fund 

Sic.  271.  This  tiUe  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Referees  Salary  and  Expense  Fund  Act  of 
1983". 

Sac.  272.  Section  403(e)  of  the  Act  of  No- 
vember 6,  1978  (92  SUt.  2683;  PubUc  Law 
95-598),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section— 

"(1)  a  fee  may  not  be  charged  under  sec- 
tion 40c(2Xa)  of  the  Banlcruptcy  Act  in  a 
case  pending  under  such  Act  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1979,  to  the  extent  that  such  fee  ex- 
ceeds $200,000; 
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"(S)  a  fee  nuiy  not  be  charted  under  aee- 
tlon  iOocaXb)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  In  a 
caee  tan  which  the  plan  la  oonflrmed  alter 
September  30.  1978.  or  In  which  the  final 
determination  as  to  the  amount  of  such  fee 
Is  made  after  Septonber  30,  1»7»,  notwlth- 
T*^~**"g  an  earlier  confirmation  date,  to 
the  extent  that  nich  fee  exceeds  $100,000; 

"(3)  after  S«>tember  30,  1979,  all  numeys 
collected  for  payment  Into  the  referees' 
salary  and  expoise  fund  In  cases  filed  under 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  shall  be  collected  and 
paid  bito  the  gennral  fund  of  the  Treasury; 
and 

"(4)  any  balance  in  the  referees'  salary 
and  expense  fund  in  the  Treasury  on  Octo- 
bCT  1.  1979.  shall  be  transferred  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  and  the  referees' 
salary  and  expoise  fund  account  shall  be 


Subtitle  F— Amendments  Regarding 
Repurchase  Agreements 

Sac  281.  SecUon  101  of  UUe  11.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended— 

(a)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (35).  (36), 
(37),  (3«).  (39),  (40),  and  (41).  as  paragraphs 
(37).  (38).  (39).  (40).  (41).  (42).  and  (43).  re- 
spectively, and 

(b)  by  taoserting  after  paragraph  (34)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(35)  Tepo  participant'  means  any  entity 
that,  on  any  day  during  the  period  begin- 
ning 90  days  before  the  date  of  the  filing  of 
the  petition,  has  or  has  had  one  or  more 
outstanding  repurchase  agreements  with 
the  debtor  with  an  aggregate  repurchase 
price  of  $100,000  or  more; 

"(36)  'repurchase  agreement'  (which  defi- 
nition also  applies  to  a  reverse  repurchase 
agreement)  means  any  agreement.  Including 
related  terms,  which  provides  for  the  trans- 
fer of  certificates  of  deposit,  eligible  bank- 
as'  acceptances,  or  securities  against  the 
transfer  of  funds  by  the  transferee  of  such 
certificates  of  deposit,  eligible  bankers'  ac- 
ceptances, or  securities  with  a  simultaneous 
agreement  by  such  transferee  to  transfer  to 
the  tranaferor  thereof  certificates  of  depos- 
it, eligible  bankers'  acceptances,  or  securi- 
ties as  described  atwve,  at  a  date  certain 
wlUUn  two  years  after  such  transfers  or  on 
demand,  against  the  transfer  of  funds;". 

Sk.  282.  Section  362(b)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(a)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (7)  and 
(8)  as  paragraphs  (8)  and  (0).  respectively. 
and 

(b)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (6)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(7)  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  of 
the  setoff  by  a  repo  participant,  of  any 
mutual  debt  and  claim  under  or  in  connec- 
tion with  repurchase  agreements  that  con- 
stitutes the  setoff  of  a  claim  against  the 
debtor  for  a  margin  payment,  as  defined  in 
section  741(5)  or  761(15)  of  this  titie.  or  set- 
tlement payment,  as  defined  In  section 
741(8)  of  this  ttUe.  arising  out  of  repurchase 
agreonents  against  cash,  securities,  or  other 
property  held  by  or  due  from  such  repo  par- 
ticipant to  margin,  guarantee,  secure  or 
settie  repurchase  agreements;". 

Sic  283.  Section  546  of  titie  11,  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (e).  as  added  by  section  236.  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  sections  544.  545. 
547.  S48(aX2),  and  548(b)  of  this  titie.  the 
trustee  may  not  avoid  a  transfer  that  Is  a 
margin  payment,  as  defined  in  section 
741(5)  or  761(15)  of  this  titie,  or  settiement 
payment,  as  defined  in  section  741(8)  of  this 


title,  made  by  or  to  a  repo  participant.  In 
coDiieetlon  with  a  repurdtaae  agreement 
and  that  Is  made  before  the  commencement 
of  the  case,  except  under  section  648(aXl) 
of  this  titie.". 

Sk.  284.  Section  548<dK2)  of  titie  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (B)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(C)  a  repo  participant  that  receives  a 
margin  payment,  as  defined  In  section 
741(5)  or  761(15)  of  this  titie,  or  settiement 
payment,  as  defined  in  section  741(8)  of  this 
titie,  in  connection  with  a  repurchase  agree- 
ment, takes  for  value  to  the  extent  of  such 
payment.". 

Sic  285.  Section  S53(bXl)  of  titie  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
■'.  362(bX7).'  after  '362(bX6)". 

Sk.  286.  (a)  Chapter  5  of  titie  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"$55*.  Coatiactoal  riglit  to  HqiUdatc  •  rcpar- 
diaae  agrceoieat 

"The  exercise  of  a  contractual  right  of  a 
repo  participant  to  cause  the  liquidation  of 
a  repurchase  agreement  because  of  a  condi- 
tion of  the  kind  specified  in  section 
365(eXl)  of  this  titie  shall  not  be  stayed, 
avoided,  or  otherwise  limited  by  operation 
of  any  provision  of  this  title  or  by  order  of  a 
court  or  administrative  agency  in  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  title,  imless.  where  the 
debtor  is  a  stockbroker  or  securities  clearing 
agency,  such  order  is  authorized  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Securities  Investor  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1970  (IS  U.S.C.  78aaa  et  seq.)  or 
any  statute  administered  by  the  Securities 
and  Ebcctumge  Commission.  In  the  event 
ttiat  a  repo  participant  liquidates  one  or 
more  repurchase  agreements  with  a  debtor 
and  under  the  terms  of  one  or  more  such 
agreements  has  agreed  to  deliver  assets  sub- 
ject to  repurchase  agreements  to  the  debtor, 
any  excess  of  the  market  prices  received  on 
liquidation  of  such  assets  (or  if  any  such 
assets  are  not  disposed  of  on  the  date  of  liq- 
uidation of  such  repurchase  agreements,  at 
the  prices  available  at  the  time  of  liquida- 
tion of  such  repurchase  agreements  from  a 
generally  recognized  source  or  the  most 
recent  closing  bid  quotation  from  such  a 
source)  over  the  sum  of  the  stated  repur- 
chase prices  and  all  expenses  in  connection 
with  the  liquidation  of  such  repurchase 
agreements  sliall  be  deemed  property  of  the 
estate,  subject  to  the  available  rights  of 
setoff.  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  'con- 
tractual right'  includes  a  right  set  forth  in  a 
rule  or  bylaw,  applicable  to  each  party  to 
the  repurchase  agreement,  of  a  national  se- 
curities exchange,  a  national  securities  asso- 
ciation, or  a  securities  clearing  agency,  and 
a  right,  whether  or  not  evidenced  in  writing, 
arising  under  common  law,  under  law  mer- 
chant or  by  reason  of  normal  business  prac- 
tice.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  sections  for  chapter  5 
of  titie  11,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"559.  Contractual  right  to  liquidate  a  repur- 
chase agreement". 

Sk.  287.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
subtitie  shall  become  effective  upon  the 
date  of  enactment:  Provided,  That  they 
shall  apply  only  to  cases  commenced  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment. 


Subtitie  O— Amendments  to  Titie  11,  Sec- 
tion 365  of  the  United  States  Code  To  Pro- 
vide Adequate  Protection  for  Timeahare 
Consumers 
Sk.  291.  TUU  11.  United  Stata  Code,  tee- 

tion  101  U  herOm  amended  by— 

(1)  redesignating  paragraph  (43),  as  redes- 
ignated by  section  281.  as  paragraph  (44); 
and 

(2)  adding  the  following  paragraph  after 
paragraph  (42).  as  redesignated  in  section 
281: 

"(43)  'timeahare  plan'  means  and  shall  In- 
clude that  Interest  purchased  In  any  ar- 
rangement, plan,  scheme,  or  similar  device, 
but  not  including  exchange  programs, 
whether  by  membership,  agreement,  tenan- 
cy in  common,  sale,  lease,  deed,  rental 
agreement,  license,  right  to  use  agreement, 
or  by  any  other  means,  whereby  a  purchas- 
er, in  exchange  for  consideration,  receives  a 
right  to  use  accommodations,  facilities,  or 
recreational  sites,  whether  improved  or  un- 
improved, for  a  specific  period  of  time  less 
than  a  full  year  during  any  given  year,  but 
not  necessarily  for  consecutive  years,  and 
which  extends  for  a  period  of  more  than 
tliree  years.  A  'timeshare  interest'  is  that  in- 
terest purctiased  In  a  timeshare  plan  which 
grants  the  purchaser  the  right  to  use  and 
occupy  accommodations,  facilities,  or  recre- 
ational sites,  whether  improved  or  unim- 
proved, pursuant  to  a  timeshare  plan.". 

Sk.  292.  Section  365(hXl)  of  titie  11. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(hXl)  If  the  trustee  rejects  an  unexpired 
lease  of  real  property  of  the  debtor  under 
which  the  debtor  is  the  lessor,  or  a  time- 
share  interest  under  a  timeshare  plan  under 
wtiich  the  debtor  is  the  timeshare  interest 
seller,  the  lessee  or  timeshare  Interest  pur- 
chaser under  such  lease  or  timeshare  plan 
may  treat  such  lease  or  timeshare  plan  as 
terminated  by  such  rejection,  where  the  dis- 
affirmance by  the  trustee  amounts  to  such  a 
breach  as  would  entlUe  the  lessee  or  time- 
share  interest  purchaser  to  treat  such  lease 
as  terminated  by  virtue  of  its  own  terms,  ap- 
plicable nonbankruptcy  law.  or  other  agree- 
ments the  lessee  or  timestiare  Interest  pur- 
chaser has  made  with  other  parties;  or.  in 
the  alternative,  the  lessee  or  timeshare  in- 
terest purchaser  may  remain  in  possession 
of  the  leasehold  or  timeshare  interest  under 
any  lease  or  timeshare  plan  the  term  of 
which  has  conunenced  for  the  balance  of 
such  term  and  for  any  renewal  or  extension 
of  such  term  that  is  enforceable  by  such 
lessee  or  timeshare  interest  purchaser  under 
applicable  nonbankruptcy  law.". 

Sk.  293.  Section  365(hX2)  of  title  11, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(2)  If  such  lessee  or  timeshare  Interest 
purchaser  remains  in  possession  as  provided 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  such 
lessee  or  timeshare  interest  piurhaser  may 
offset  against  the  rent  reserved  under  such 
lease  or  moneys  due  for  such  timeshare  in- 
terest for  the  balance  of  the  term  after  the 
date  of  the  rejection  of  such  lease  or  time- 
share  interest,  and  any  such  renewal  or  ex- 
tension thereof,  any  damages  occurring 
after  such  date  caused  by  the  nonperform- 
ance of  any  obligation  of  the  debtor  under 
such  lease  or  timeahare  plan  after  such 
date,  but  such  lessee  or  timeshare  Interest 
purchaser  does  not  have  any  rights  against 
the  estate  on  account  of  any  damages  aris- 
ing after  such  date  from  such  rejecticm. 
other  than  such  offset.". 


365(1X1)   of   titie    11, 
is  amended  to  read  as 


ate.  294.  Section 
United  States  Code, 
follows: 

"(1X1)  If  the  trustee  rejects  an  executory 
contract  of  the  debtor  for  the  sale  of  real 
property  or  for  the  sale  of  a  timeshare  in- 
terest imder  a  timeshare  plan,  imder  which 
the  purchaser  is  in  possession,  such  pur- 
chaser may  treat  such  contract  as  terminat- 
ed, or.  In  the  alternative,  may  remain  In  pos- 
session of  such  real  property  or  timeshare 
Interest.". 

Subtitie  H— Bankruptcy  Oversight 

Sk.  301.  The  Director  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  United  SUtes  C^ourU  shall 
compile  statistics  in  a  manner  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  such  Director,  which  shaU  show— 

(1)  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  debtors  in 
bankruptcy.  Including  the  estimated  income 
and  expenses  of  individuals  filing  for  relief 
under  the  provisions  of  titie  11,  as  such  in- 
formation may  be  available  to  the  court 
from  the  i>eUtlons  filed  by  such  debtors; 

(2)  a  summary  of  the  amount  of  debt  dis- 
charged in  cases  under  each  chapter  of  title 
11,  and  the  total  amount  of  disbursements 
to  creditors  by  the  bankruptcy  courts  in 
such  cases;  and 

(3)  the  average  amount  of  time  elapsed  be- 
tween the  filing  of  the  case  and  payments  to 
creditors  in  cases  under  each  chapter  of  title 
11. 

Such  sUtlstics  shall  be  compiled  for  each 
judicial  district  on  an  annual  basis. 
Subtitie  I— Technical  Amendments  to  Title 
11 
Sk.  311.  (a)  Section  101(2MD)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "or  all"  after  "business". 

(b)  Section  101(8X3)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  colon  at  the  end  thereof  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon. 

(c)  Section  lOKOXB)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "348(d),"  after  "section";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "502(h)  or  502(1)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "or  502(h)". 

(d)  Section  101(14)  of  titie  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or"  after  "trust,". 

(e)  Section  101(24)  of  titie  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "stock  broker"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "stockbroker". 

(f)  Section  101(26XBXU)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "separate"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "nonpartnership". 

(g)  Section  101(38KB>(vi)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 281  of  this  Act,  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "certificate  specified  in 
clause  (xll)  of  subparagraph  (A)"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "certificate  of  a  kind 
specified  in  subparagraph  (AXxii)";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "the  subject  of  such  a  reg- 
istration sUtement"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "required  to  be  the  subject  of  a  reg- 
istration sUtement". 

(h)  Section  101(44)  of  titie  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  as  so  redesignated,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

(1)  Section  101  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph  to 
be  nimibered  accordingly: 

"(  )  'United  SUtes'.  when  used  in  a  geo- 
graphical sense.  Includes  all  locations  where 
the  judicial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  SUtes 
extends,  including  territories  and 
sions  of  the  United  SUtes.". 


(J)  Section  101  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs  to  be  listed  where 
appropriate  idphabetically  and  the  entire 
list  nimibered  correctly: 

"(  )  'State'  Includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Puerto  Rico,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defining  who  may  be  a  debtor  under 
chapter  9  of  this  titie; 

"(  )  'forward  contract'  means  a  contract 
(other  than  a  cocomodlty  contract)  for  the 
purchase,  sale,  or  transfer  of  a  commodity, 
or  product  or  byproduct  thereof,  with  a  ma- 
turity date  more  than  two  days  after  the 
date  the  contract  is  entered  into; 

"(  )  'forward  contract  merchant'  means  a 
person  whose  business  consists  in  whole  or 
in  part  of  entering  into  forward  contracts  as 
or  with  merchants  in  commodities:  and 

"(  )  'financial  institution'  means  person 
that  is  a  commercial  or  savings  bank,  indus- 
trial savings  bank,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion, or  trust  company  and.  when  any  such 
person  Is  acting  as  agent  or  custodian  for  a 
customer  in  connection  with  a  securities 
contract,  as  defined  in  section  741(7)  of  this 
titie,  such  customer.". 

Sk.  312.  Section  102  of  titie  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "continued"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "contained"  In  paragraph  (8). 

Sk.  313.  Section  103(c)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "stockholder"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "stockbroker". 

Sk.  313-1.  Section  10«  of  title  11,  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"S  106.  Waiver  of  sovereign  Immunity 

"(a)  The  fUing  of  a  proof  of  claim  against 
the  esUte  by  a  governmental  unit  is  a 
waiver  by  that  governmental  unit  of  sover- 
eign Immunity  with  respect  to  claims  arising 
out  of  the  same  transaction  or  occurrence 
out  of  which  such  governmental  imlt's  filed 
claim  arose. 

"(b)  Where  a  governmental  unit  files  a 
proof  of  claim  and  where  such  claim  is  al- 
lowed, the  esUte  may  offset  against  such  al- 
lowed claim  or  interest  any  claim  against 
such  governmental  unit  that  is  property  of 

"(c)  A  provision  of  this  title  that  contains 
"creditor,"  "entity,"  or  "governmental  unit" 
applies  to  governmental  units,  and  a  deter- 
mination by  the  court  of  an  issue  arising 
under  such  a  provision  binds  governmental 
units  without  regard  to  sovereign  immunity. 

Sk.  314.  (a)  Subsections  (aXl),  (bXl).  and 
(cXl)  of  section  108  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  *'or". 

(b)  Subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  section 
108  of  title  11  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  are 
each  amended  by  inserting  "nonbank- 
ruptcy" after  "applicable"  and  after  "en- 
tered in  a"  each  place  such  terms  appear. 

(c)  Section  108(a)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  ",  or 
any  person  to  whose  rights  the  trustee  suc- 
ceeds," after  "debtor". 

(d)  Section  108  of  titie  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)  by  inserting  after 
"bankruptcy  court"  the  following:  "or  for 
taking  other  collection  action,  including 
levy,". 

(2)  by  adding  after  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(d)  If  applicable  law  or  an  agreement  sus- 
pends the  period  of  limiUtion  for  assessing 
a  tax  liability  of  the  debtor  as  of  the  com- 
mencement of  a  case  under  this  titie,  such 


suspension  shall  not  expire  before  ninety 
days  following  the  earlier  of — 

"(1)  termination  or  expiration  of  the  stay 
under  section  362  of  this  title,  or 

"(2)  the  date,  determined  under  sections    . 
362(bX9)  and  S05<c)  of  this  title,  after  which 
assessment  of  such  tax  liability  is  permitted. 

"(e)  If  appUcable  law  fixes  a  period  for 
filing  a  petition  or  otherwise  commencing 
an  action  in  the  United  SUtes  Tax  Court,  or 
in  a  similar  judicial  or  administrative  forum  ' 
under  State  or  local  law,  and  if  any  such  act 
Is  stayed  under  section  362  of  this  title,  such 
period  shall  not  expire  before  sixty  days 
after  termination  or  expiration  of  the  stay 
with  respect  to  any  such  petition  or 
action.". 

Sk.  315.  (a)  Section  109  of  titie  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "in  the  United  SUtes,"  the  first  place  it 
appears. 

(b)  Section  100(bX2)  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "or"  before  "credit  union"; 
and 

(2)  inserting  ",  industrial  bank  or  similar 
Institution  which  is  an  insured  bank  as  de- 
fined in  section  3(h)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  U.S.C.  1813(h))"  after 
"credit  union". 

(c)  Section  109(aX4)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  credit  union"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "credit  union,  industrial  bank, 
or  similar  institution  which  is  an  instu^ 
bank  as  defined  in  section  3(h)  of  the  Feder- 
al Deposit  Insurance  Act  (12  VS.C. 
1813(h))". 

(d>  Section  109(cX5XD)  of  titie  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "preference"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "transfer  that  is  avoidable  under  section  . 
547  of  this  title". 

(e)  Section  109(d)  of  titie  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"stockholder"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"stockbroker". 

(f)  Section  109  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(f)  The  court  shall  not  permit  any  person 
to  fUe  for  relief  under  this  title  who,  within 
the  previous  six  months,  (1)  has  sought 
relief  under  this  title  in  a  proceeding  which 
was  dismissed  by  the  court  for  willful  fail- 
ure of  the  debtor  to  abide  by  orders  of  the 
court,  or  to  appear  before  the  court  in 
proper  prosecution  of  the  case;  or  (2)  has 
voluntarily  dismissed  a  proceeding  filed 
under  this  title  following  the  filing  of  a  re- 
quest for  relief  from  the  automatic  sUy  pro- 
vided by  section  362.". 

Sk.  316.  Section  303(b)  of  titie  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"against  a  person"  after  "involuntary  case". 

Sk.  317.  Section  303(jM2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "debtors"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"debtor". 

Sk.  318.  Section  321(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "a  case"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  case". 

Sk.  319.  Section  322(bXl)  of  titie  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  C^ode  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "required  to  be"  after  "bond". 

Sk.  320.  (a)  Section  326(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  the  language  begliming  with 
"three  percent"  through  "$50,000"  the 
second  place  the  latter  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "three  percent  on  any 
amount  in  excess  of  $3,0(X>,". 

(b)  Section  326(d)  of  titie  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"(d)  The  court  mmy  deny  aUowance  of 
compeontion  for  aervieea  or  relmburaement 
of  expenaea  of  the  trustee  If  the  trustee 
faOed  to  make  diligent  inquiry  Into  facts 
that  would  permit  denial  of  allowance  under 
aectkm  S28<c)  of  this  tlUe  or.  wltn  knowl- 
edge of  such  facts,  employed  a  professional 
p«Bon  under  section  337  of  this  title.". 

(c)  Section  327(0  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Codft  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  In  a  case  under  chapter  7  or  11  of  this 
title,  a  person  Is  not  disqualified  for  employ- 
ment under  this  section  solely  because  of 
such  person's  employment  by  or  representa- 
tion of  a  creditor,  imleas  there  is  objection 
by  another  creditor,  in  which  case  the  court 
ahall  disapprove  such  employment  where 
there  is  an  actual  conflict  of  interest.". 

Sk.  321.  Section  328(a)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "unantidpatable"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "not  capable  of  being  anUcipated". 

Sk.  322.  (a)  Section  329(a)  of  UUe  11  of 
the  United  States  C\>de  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and"  the  first  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

(b)  Section  329(bKl)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "trustee"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"estate". 

Sk.  323.  SecUon  33(Ka)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Ckxle  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "to  any  parties  in  inter- 
est and  to  the  United  States  trustee";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "time, 
the  nature,  the  extent,  and  the  value  of 
such  services"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"nature,  the  extent,  the  value  of  such  serv- 
ices, the  time  spent  on  such  services". 

Sk  324.  (a)  Section  33(Kb)  of  tiUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$20"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$46". 

(b)  Section  330  of  titie  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  Unless  the  court  orders  otherwise,  in 
a  case  under  chapter  13  of  this  title  the 
compensation  paid  to  the  trustee  serving  in 
the  case  shall  not  be  less  than  $10  per 
month  during  the  administration  of  the 
plan.". 

Sk.  325.  (a)  Section  341(b)  of  titie  11  of 
the  United  States  C^ide  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(bXl)  In  a  case  under  chapter  13  of  this 
UUe,  the  court  may  order  a  meeting  of 
creditors. 

"(2)  The  court  may  order  a  meeting  of  any 
equity  security  holders.". 

Sk.  326.  Section  342  of  titie  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"i  34X  Notice 

"There  shall  be  given  such  notice  as  is  ap- 
propriate, including  notice  to  any  holder  of 
a  community  claim,  of  an  order  for  relief  in 
a  case  under  this  title.". 

Sk.  327.  SecUon  343  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "examiner"  the  last  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "examine". 

Sk.  328.  Section  344  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  (Tode  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  "or  in  accordance  with 
such  regulations  as  may  be  promulgated  by 
the  Attorney  General". 

Sk.  329.  Section  345  of  titie  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (c)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  All  entities  with  which  such  moneys 
are  deposited  or  invested  are  authorized  to 


deposit  or  invest  such  moneys  as  may  be  re- 
quired under  this  section.". 

Sk.  330.  (a)  Section  348(c)(2)  of  tiUe  11  of 
the  United  States  (Tode  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "operation"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "corporation". 

(b)  Section  346(f)  of  tiUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Ck>de  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"State  or  local". 

(c)  Section  346(gK2)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "as  adjusted  under  subsection  (JX5)  of 
this  section,". 

(d)  SecUon  346(])  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraphs  (3).  (4).  (5),  (6),  and  (7). 

Sk.  332.  Section  348(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "means"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"refers  to". 

Sk.  333.  Section  349(b)  of  titie  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1KB),  by  striking  out 
"522(1X2)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"522(hX2)";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out 
"522(1X1)"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"522(hX2)". 

Sk.  334.  Section  350(b)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "a"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "A". 

Sk.  335.  Section  361(1)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"a  cash  payment  or"  after  "make". 

Sk.  336.  (a)  SecUon  362(a)  of  UUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "action 
or"  after  "other"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  Inserting  "or  to 
exercise  control  over  property  of  the  estate" 
after  "estate"  the  second  place  it  appears: 
and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (8)  by  strlldng  out  "court 
concerning  the  debtor"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "court  or  similar  administrative  or 
Judicial  forum  under  State  or  local  law,  con- 
cerning the  debtor". 

(b)  Section  362(b)  of  titie  11  of  the  United 
States  Ck>de  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  inserting  "or  to 
the  extent  that  such  act  is  accomplished 
within  the  period  provided  under  section 
547(eX2)  of  this  titie"  after  "tlUe"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4)  by  striking  out  "or" 
foUowlng  "police"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "and"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (6),  by— 

(A)  inserting  "(or  due  from)"  after  "held 
by"; 

(B)  striking  out  "or  secure  commodity 
contracts"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"secure,  or  settle  commodity  contracts",  and 
by  inserting  "financial  institution"  after 
"stock  broker"  each  time  it  appears. 

(4)  in  paragraph  (7),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "said"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the";  and 

(B)  strllting  out  "or"  the  last  place  it  ap- 
pears; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (8),  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semi- 
colon: and 

(6)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (8)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(9)  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  set^on.  of 
the  filing  of  any  continuation  statement  or 
the  refiling  of  any  notice  of  a  Federal  tax 
lien  required  by  nonbankruptcy  law  proper- 
ly filed  under  such  law  l}efore  the  date  of 
the  filing  of  the  petition;  or 

"(10)  imder  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
of  the  presentment  of  a  negotiable  instru- 
ment suid  the  giving  of  notice  of  and  pro- 
testing dishonor  of  such  an  instrument.". 


(c)  Section  362(cX2XB)  of  titie  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "or". 

(d)  Section  362(dX2)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "imder  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section"  after  "property"  the  first  place 
it  appears:  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B).  by  inserting  "In  a 
case  under  chapter  11  of  this  title  or  to  an 
effective  plan  in  a  case  under  chapter  13  of 
this  titie,  as  the  case  may  be"  after  "reorga- 
nization". 

(e)  SecUon  362(e)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence  by  inserting  "the 
conclusion  of  after  "pending";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowinr  "The 
court  shall  order  such  stay  continued  in 
effete  pending  the  conclusion  of  the  final 
hearing  under  subsection  (d>  of  this  section 
if  there  is  a  reasonable  likelihood  that  the 
party  opposing  relief  from  such  stay  will 
prevail  at  the  conclusion  of  such  final  hear- 
ing. If  the  hearing  under  this  subsection  is  a 
preliminary  hearing,  then  such  final  hear- 
ing shall  be  commenced  not  later  than 
thirty  days  after  the  conclusion  of  such  pre- 
liminary hearing.". 

(f)  Section  362(f)  of  titie  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "The"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Upon  request  of  a  party  in  interest, 
the":  and 

(2)  Inserting  "with  or"  after  "court,". 
Sk.  337.  (a)  Section  363(a)  of  title  11  of 

the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "whenever  acquired"  after 
"equivalents";  and 

(2)  inserting  "and  includes  the  proceeds, 
products,  offspring,  rents,  or  profits  of  prop- 
erty subject  to  a  security  interest  as  provid- 
ed in  section  552(b)  of  this  title  whether  ex- 
isting before  or  after  the  commencement  of 
a  case  under  this  title"  after  "interest". 

(b)  Section  363(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  strlldng  out  "(b)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "(bXl)";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  If  notification  is  required  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  7A  of  the  CHayton  Act 
(IS  U.S.C.  18a)  in  the  case  of  a  transaction 
under  this  subsection,  then— 

"(A)  notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section,  such  notification  shall  be 
given  by  the  trustee;  and 

"(B)  notwithstanding  subsection  (b)  of 
such  section,  the  required  waiting  period 
shall  end  on  the  tenth  day  after  the  date  of 
the  receipt  of  such  notification,  unless  the 
court,  after  notice  and  hearing,  orders  otb- 
crwlsc.". 

(c)  Section  363(e)  of  titie  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  ",  with  or  without  a  hearing," 
after  "court";  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(d)  Section  363(fX3)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "such  interest"  the  second  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "aU  liens 
on  such  property". 

(e)  SecUon  363(h)  of  titie  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "im- 
mediately before"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "at  the  time  of". 

(f)  SecUon  363(J)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"compenaUon"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"compensation". 


(g)  Section  36S(k)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amotded  by  striking  out  "If 
the  holder"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"the  holder  of  such  claim  may  bid  at  such 
sale,  and.  If  such  bolder". 

(h)  Section  383(1)  of  titie  11  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "The  trustee"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "Subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  386.  the  trustee": 

(2)  striking  out  "conditions"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "condition"; 

(3)  striking  out  "a  taking"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "or  the  taking";  and 

(4)  striking  out  "Interests"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "interest". 

(1)  Section  383(n)  of  titie  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "void"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "avoid"; 

(2)  striking  out  "voiding"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "avoiding";  and 

(3)  amending  the  last  sentence  to  read  as 
foUows:  "In  addition  to  any  recovery  under 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  court  may  grant 
Judgment  for  punitive  damages  in  favor  of 
the  estate  and  against  any  such  party  that 
entered  into  such  an  agreement  in  willful 
disregard  of  this  subsection.". 

(J)  Section  363  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  f oUowing  new  subsection: 

"(o)  In  any  hearing  under  this  section— 

"(1)  the  trustee  has  the  burden  of  proof 
on  the  issue  of  adequate  protection:  and 

"(2)  the  entity  asserting  an  interest  in 
property  has  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
issue  of  the  validity,  priority,  or  extent  of 
such  interest.". 

Sk.  338.  (a)  Section  365(bX2XA)  of  title 
11  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
inserthig  "or  the  debtor's  insider"  after 
"condition  of  the  debtor". 

(b)  Section  365(e)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "or 
lease"  each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  ",  lease,  or  appUcable  law";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "the 
trustee"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "an 
entity  other  than  the  debtor  or  the  debtor 
in  possession". 

(c)  Section  365(fX3)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  "applicable  law". 

(d)  SecUon  36&(h)  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  In  the  event  that  the  lessee  or  time- 
share  interest  holder  shaU  elect  to  treat  the 
lease  under  this  subsection  as  terminated, 
any  sublessee,  leasehold  mortgagee,  or  simi- 
larly situated  entity  may  elect  to  succeed  to 
the  right  of  the  lessee  to  remain  in  posses- 
sion.". 

(e)  Section  365(iX2XA)  of  titie  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  comma  after  "may": 

(2)  inserting  "under  such  contract"  after 
"debtor";  and 

(3)  adding  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 
"(3)  In  the  event  that  the  purchaser  shaU 

elect  to  treat  such  contract  under  this  sub- 
section as  terminated,  any  holder  of  a  secu- 
rity interest  in  such  purchaser's  interest 
may  elect  to  succeed  to  the  right  of  such 
purchaser  to  remain  in  possession  as  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection.". 

(f)  Section  385(J)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  "to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  the  debtor"  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof. 

Sk.  339.  Section  366(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Ckxle  is  amended  by  inserting 


"of  the  commencement  of  a  case  under  this 
title  or"  after  "basis". 

Sk.  340.  Section  601(d)  of  titie  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"602(eX3)."  before  "602(f)". 

Sk.  341.  (a)  SecUon  602(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "general"  before  "parteer". 

(b)  Section  602(b)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(eX2)."  after  "subsec- 
tions": 

(2)  by  inserting  "in  lawful  currency  of  the 
United  States"  after  "claim"  the  second 
place  it  appears; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out ",  and 
unenforceable  against"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "and": 

(4)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  "other 
than  unmatured  interest  due  to  an  original 
issue  discount  of  less  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  stated  redemption  price  at  matu- 
rity multipUed  by  the  number  of  fuU  years 
from  the  date  of  original  issue  to  maturity" 
after  "Interest"; 

(5)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  re- 
designating paragraphs  (4),  (6).  (8),  (7).  (8), 
and  (9)  as  paragraphs  (3),  (4).  (6).  (6).  (7). 
and  (8),  respectively: 

(6)  In  paragraph  (3),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (5),  by  inserting  "the"  after  "ex- 
ceeds"; 

(7)  in  paragraph  (5).  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (5),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "the  claim"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "such  claim". 

(B)  striking  out  the  comma  after  "peti- 
tion", and 

(C)  inserting  "or  623(aX8)"  after 
"523(aK5)"; 

(8)  by  amending  paragraph  (8),  as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (5),  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(6)  If  such  claim  is  the  claim  of  a  lessor 
for  damages  resulting  from  the  termination 
of  a  lease  of  real  property,  such  claim  ex- 
ceeds— 

"(A)  the  greater  of— 

"(1)  the  rent  reserved  for  the  rental  year 
during  which  such  termination  occurs;  or 

"(U)  15  percent  of  the  rent  reserved  for 
the  remaining  term  of  such  lease,  not  to 
exceed  the  rent  reserved  for  the  three  years 
commencing  with  the  rental  year  during 
which  such  termination  occurs;  plus 

"(B)  any  unpaid  rent  due  under  such 
lease,  without  acceleration,  on  the  earUer 
of- 

"(1)  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition: 
or 

"(U)  the  date  on  which  such  lessor  repos- 
sessed, or  the  lessee  surrendered,  the  leased 
property;";  and 

(9)  in  paragraph  (7).  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (5),  by— 

(A)  inserting  "the  claim  of  an  employee" 
before  "for  damages"; 

(B)  striking  out  "and"  in  subparagraph 
(AXi)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "or": 

(C)  striking  out  "the"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears in  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "any";  and 

(D)  inserting  a  comma  after  "such  con- 
tract" in  subparagraph  (B). 

(c)  Section  502(c)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
States  0}de  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  by— 

(A)  inserting  "the"  before  "fixing";  and 

(B)  sticking  out  "closing"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "administration";  and 

(2)  in  paragn4>h  (2),  by— 

(A)  inserting  "right  to  payment  arising 
from  a"  after  "any";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "if  such  breach  gives  rise 
to  a  right  to  payment". 


(d)  Section  602(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "section  642.  643,  660,  or 
553  of: 

(2)  striking  out  "section  522(f).  522(h). 
544,  646,  647,  548,  649,  or  724(a)  of;  and 

(3)  striking  out  "section  522(1),  642,  642. 
560,  or  563  of. 

(e)  Section  502(eXl)  of  titie  11,  United 
States  Code,  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  (b)"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  ",  (b).  and  (c)";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  commas  before  and 
after  "or  has  secured": 

(3)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  inserting  "or 
disaUowance"  after  "aUowance";  and 

(4)  in  subparagraph  (C).  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "requests  subrogaticm" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "asserts  a  right 
of  subrogation  to  the  rights  of  such  credi-. 
tor";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "to  the  rights  of  such 
creditor". 

(f )  SecUon  502(h)  of  titie  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"522(1)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "622". 

(g)  Section  502(1)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(i)  There  shaU  be  aUowed  a  claim  for  any 
tax  liability  arising  from  payment  from  the 
estate  of  a  claim  for  wages,  salaries,  or  com- 
missions, including  vacation,  severance,  or 
sick  pay,  whether  or  not  a  proof  of  such 
claim  is  fUed.". 

(h)  Section  502(J)  of  titie  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(J)  A  claim  that  has  been  aUowed  or  dls- 
aUowed  may  be  reconsidered  for  cause.  A  re- 
considered claim  may  be  aUowed  or  disal- 
lowed according  to  the  equities  of  the  case. 
Reconsideration  of  a  claim  under  this  sub- 
section does  not  affect  the  vaUdity  of  any 
payment  or  transfer  from  the  estate  made 
to  a  holder  of  an  aUowed  claim  on  account 
of  such  aUowed  claim  that  is  not  reconsid- 
ered, but  If  a  reconsidered  claim  is  aUowed 
and  is  of  the  same  class  as  such  holder's 
claim,  such  holder  may  not  receive  any  addi- 
tional payment  or  transfer  from  the  estate 
on  account  of  such  holder's  aUowed  claim 
untU  the  holder  of  such  reconsidered  and  al- 
lowed claim  receives  payment  on  account  of 
such  claim  proportionate  in  value  to  that  al- 
ready received  by  such  other  holder.  This 
subsection  does  not  alter  or  modify  the 
trustee's  right  to  recovwfrom  a  creditor 
any  excess  payment  orSj^Oisfer  made  to 
such  creditor.". 

Sec.  342.  Section  503(b)  of  Utie  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "be  al- 
lowed": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (IKBXi).  by  inserting  "or 
required  to  be  collected  or  withheld  from 
another  with  respect  to  any  payment  made 
by  or  to  the  estate"  after  "estate"; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (IXC),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  the  comma  after  "credit"; 
and 

(B)  Inserttaig  "incurred  by  the  estate" 
after  "paragraph"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  inserting  "(a)" 
after  "330"; 

(5)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  insoting  a  comma 
after  "paragraph  (4)  of  this  subset^ion"; 

(6)  in  paragraph  (3XC),  by  striking  out 
the  comma  after  "case"; 

(7)  In  paragraph  (5).  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  the  semicolon; 

(8)  in  paragraph  (6),  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ";  and": 
and 

(9)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 
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"(7)  the  actual,  necenary  exiienses,  other 
than  compensation  and  telmburaement 
specified  In  pancraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 
Incurred  by  a  committee  ^pointed  under 
section  1102  of  this  UUe. ". 

8k.  343.  Section  S05(a)  of  tlUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by— 

(A)  insertinc  "or  liability  of  an  enUty  for" 
after  "or  legality  of;  and 

(B)  striUnc  out  ",  whether  or  not  paid, 
and  whether  or  not  contested  before  and  ad- 
judicated by  a  judicial  or  administrative  tri- 
bunal of  competent  lurlsdiction"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "or  paid"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2XA).  by— 

<A)  inserting  "or  liability  of  the  debtor 
for"  after  "or  legality  of;  and 

(B)  striking  out  "or  legality"  the  second 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
".  legality,  or  liability"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2XBKI).  by  striking  out 
"and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  (3)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph,  the  court  may  offset  against 
a  claim  for.  or  request  for  payment  of,  a  tax 
liability  any  counterclaim  with  respect  to 
such  tax  liability  for  the  same  taxable 
period,  event,  act  (or  failure  to  act)  to  which 
the  claim  or  request  for  payment  relates, 
and  may,  where  appropriate,  order  a  net 
credit  or  refimd  to  be  made  to  the  estate. 
The  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  if,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  case  under  this 
title,  the  debtor  had  filed  suit  for  refund  re- 
lating to  such  taxable  period,  event,  act  (or 
failure  to  act),  and  if  the  stay  on  continu- 
ation of  such  suit  is  terminated  under  sec- 
tion 362  of  this  tiUe.". 

Sk.  344.  (a)  Section  S06(aMl)  of  UUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code,  as  redesignated  by 
secUon  206,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(aXl)  An  allowed  claim  of  a  creditor 
either  secured  by  a  lien  on  property  in 
which  the  estate  has  an  interest  or  that  Is 
subject  to  setoff  under  secUon  553  of  this 
UUe  Is  a  secured  claim  to  the  extent  of  the 
value  of  such  Uen  or  to  the  extent  of  the 
amount  subject  to  setoff,  as  the  case  may 
be.  and,  except  to  the  extent  that  such  cred- 
itor does  not  have  recourse  under  any  agree- 
ment or  applicable  nonbankruptcy  law 
against  the  debtor  on  account  of  such  claim, 
is  an  unsecured  claim  to  the  extent  that  the 
value  of  such  lien  or  the  amount  so  subject 
to  setoff  is  less  than  the  amount  of  such  al- 
lowed claim.". 

(b)  SecUon  S06(b)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "for" 
after  "provided". 

(c)  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  secUon 
506(d)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  such  claim  was  disallowed  only  under 
aecticHi  502(bK5)  or  S02(e)  of  this  title;  or 

"(2)  such  claim  is  not  an  allowed  secured 
claim  due  only  to  the  failure  of  any  enUty 
to  file  a  proof  of  such  claim  under  secUon 
501  of  this  UUe.". 

Sk.  345.  (a)  Section  50T(a)  of  UUe  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  inserting  a  comma 
after  "severance"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out  "em- 
ployee benefit  plans"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "an  employee  benefit  plan"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4KBHi).  by  inserting 
"each"  after  "covered  by"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (7).  as  redesignated  in 
secUon  235,  by  inserting  "only"  after 
"units."; 


(5)  In  paragr^h  (7XA),  as  redesignated 
herein,  by  amending  clauses  (11)  and  (ill)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(11)  assessed  within  two  hundred  forty 
days  before  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  pe- 
UUon;  or 

"(111)  not  assessed  before  commencement 
of  the  case,  unless  at  such  time  the  liability 
remained  assessable  under  the  applicable 
statute  of  limitations,  solely  because  of  an 
act  or  failure  to  act  described  in  section 
523(aXlXB)  or  523(aHlKC)  of  this  tlUe.". 

(b)  Section  507(b)  of  tlUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  secUon  72e(b)  of 
this  title,  if  the  trustee  provides,  under  sec- 
tion 362,  363,  or  364  of  this  title,  adequate 
protecUon  of  the  interest  of  an  entity  other 
than  the  estate  that  has  an  interest  in  prop- 
erty of  the  estate,  or  if  the  court  finds  that 
there  is  adequate  protection  of  such  inter- 
est, and  if,  notwithstanding  such  protection, 
the  holder  of  an  interest  suffers  a  decrease 
in  the  value  of  such  interest  such  holder 
shall  have  a  claim  allowable  under  subsec- 
tion (aXl)  of  this  section,  and  such  holder's 
allowable  claim  shall  have  priority  over 
every  other  claim  allowable  under  such  sub- 
section except  similar  claims  under  this  sub- 
secUon.". 

(c)  Section  507(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"shall  be  treated  the  same"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "has  the  same  priority". 

(d)  Section  507(d)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(dXl)  If  a  claim  of  a  kind  specified  in 
paragraph  (3),  (4).  (5),  (6),  or  (7)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  is  held  by  an  entity 
other  than  the  original  holder  of  such 
claim,  then  such  claim  is  entitled  to  priority 
under  each  such  subsection,  as  the  case  may 
be,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  the  value  actu- 
ally transferred  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  such 
original  holder  on  account  of  the  transfer  of 
such  claim  by  such  original  holder. 

"(2)  An  entity  which  is  a  creditor  be- 
cause— 

"(A)  a  consumer  used  a  credit  card  as  de- 
fined in  secUon  103(k)  of  the  Trust  in  Lend- 
ing Act  (15  U.S.C.  1602(k)),  for  a  transacUon 
within  subsection  (aK5)  involving  property 
or  services  which  were  not  delivered  prior  to 
the  peUUon; 

"(B)  the  debtor  was  advanced  funds  prior 
to  the  petition  based  on  its  presentation  of 
charge  slips,  vouchers,  or  similar  documents 
arising  from  said  transaction:  and 

"(C)  the  person  advancing  the  funds  is 
unable  to  collect  the  funds  from  the  con- 
sumer because  such  property  or  services 
were  not  delivered  or  provided,  shall  be  sub- 
rogated to  the  consumer's  claim  under  sub- 
section (aK5).". 

Sk.  346.  (a)  Section  509(a)  of  UUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "subsections  (b)  and"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subeecUon  (b)  or"; 
and 

(2)  inserting  "against  the  debtor"  after  "a 
creditor". 

(b)  Section  509(bXl)  of  tlUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "of  a"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of 
such". 

(c)  Section  509(c)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 509  of  this  tiUe"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "this  section". 

Sk.  347.  Section  510(b)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  distribution  under 
this  UUe,  a  claim  arising  from  rescission  of  a 


purchase  or  sale  of  a  security  of  the  debtor 
or  of  an  affiliate  of  the  debtor  or  for  dam- 
ages arising  from  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
such  a  security  shall  be  subordinated  to  all 
claims  or  Interests  that  are  senior  to  the 
claim  or  interest  represented  by  such  securi- 
ty.". 

Sk.  348.  (a)  Section  521(aXl)  of  UUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code,  as  redesignated 
herein.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(aXl)  fUe  a  list  of  creditors  and.  unless 
the  court  orders  otherwise,  a  schedule  of 
assets,  liabilities,  and  equity  interests,  and  a 
statement  of  the  debtor's  financial  affairs;". 

(b)  Section  521(aK5)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code,  as  rtdetignated  in  sec- 
tion 207,  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  whether 
or  not  immunity  is  granted  under  section 
344  of  this  title"  after  "estate"  the  second 
place  it  appears. 

Sk.  349.  (a)  SecUon  522(aX2)  of  tiUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting ",  or  with  respect  to  property  that 
t>ecomes  property  of  the  estate  after  such 
date,  as  of  the  date  such  property  becomes 
property  of  the  estate"  after  "peUtlon". 

(b)  Section  522(c)  of  Utle  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Unless  the  case  is  dismissed,  property 
exempted  under  this  section  Is  not  liable 
during  or  after  the  case  for  any  debt  of  the 
debtor  that  arose,  or  that  is  determined 
under  section  502  of  this  title  as  if  such  debt 
had  arisen,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  case,  except— 

"(1)  a  debt  of  a  kind  specified  in  section 
523(aXl).  523(aX5),  or  523(aX6)  of  this  tiUe: 
or 

"(2)  a  debt  secured  by  a  lien  that  is— 

"(AXl)  not  avoided  under  subsection  (f )  or 
(g)  of  this  section  or  under  section  544,  5^, 
547,  548,  549,  or  724(a)  of  this  tlUe;  and 

"(ii)  not  void  under  SecUon  506(d)  of  this 
UUe;  or 

"(B)  a  tax  lien,  notice  of  which  Is  properly 
fOed,  whether  or  not  such  lien  Is  avoided 
under  section  545(2)  of  this  title.". 

(c)  Section  522(e)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "exemptions"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "an  exemption"; 

(2)  striking  out  "with  respect  to  such 
claim  against  property  that"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "to  the  extent  of  such  claim 
with  respect  to  property"; 

(3)  striking  out  "or  (h)  of  this  secUon  to 
avoid  a  transfer,  under  subsection  (g)"  and 
by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  (g),  (h),";  and 

(4)  striking  out  "to  exempt  property,  or 
under  subsection  (1)  of  this  section  to  recov- 
er property  or  to  preserve  a  transfer,". 

(d)  Section  S22(g)  of  title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  waiver  of  an  ex- 
emption, the  debtor  may  avoid  a  transfer  or 
recover  a  setoff  of  property  of  the  debtor 
and  exempt  such  property  under  subsection 
(i)  of  this  section,  whether  or  not  the  tnist- 
ee  attempts  to  recover  such  property  or 
avoid  such  transfer,  if— 

"(IXA)  such  transfer  is  avoidable  by  the 
trustee  under  section  544,  545,  547,  548,  549, 
or  724(a)  of  this  title,  or  recoverable  by  the 
trustee  under  section  553  of  this  title; 

"(B)  such  transfer  was  not  a  voluntary 
transfer  of  such  property  by  the  debtor,  and 

"(C)  the  debtor  did  not  conceal  such  prop- 
ertr.  or 

"(2)  such  transfer  is  in  satisfaction  of  a 
lien  of  a  kind  specified  in  subsection  (fX2) 
of  this  section.". 

(e)  Section  522(h)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"(hXl)  The  debtor's  power  to  avoid  a 
transfer  or  recover  a  setoff  under  subsection 
(f )  or  (g)  of  this  section  is  subject  to  the  Um- 
ItatlODS  of  aecUiHi  550  of  this  Utle  to  which 
the  trustee's  power  to  avoid  such  a  transfer 
or  recover  such  a  setoff  under  this  UUe  is 
subject. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  secUon  551  of  this 
Utle,  a  transfer  avoided  or  property  recov- 
ered by  the  trustee  or  by  the  debtor  may  be 
preserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  debtor,  if — 

"(AXl)  such  property  otherwise  would  be 
exempt  under  subsection  (1)  of  this  aecttoo; 

"(ii)  such  transfer  was  not  a  voluntary 
transfer  of  such  property  by  the  debtor  and 

"(ill)  the  debtor  did  not  conceal  such  prop- 
erty; or 

"(B)  such  transfer  is  of  a  kind  specified  in 
subaecUon  (f )  of  this  secUon.". 

(f)  SecUon  522(1)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(I)  The  debtor  may  exempt  under  subaec- 
Uon (b)  of  this  section  property  disencum- 
bered or  recovered  under  subsection  (f),  (g), 
or  (h)  of  this  section  to  the  extent  the 
debtor  could  have  exempted  such  property 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  secUon  had 
such  property  not  been  encumbered,  trans- 
ferred, or  set  off.". 

(g)  SecUcm  522(J)  of  tiUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(J)  The  debtor  may  exempt  a  parUcular 
klnd  of  property  under  subsecUon  (1)  of  this 
section  only  to  the  extent  that  such  exemp- 
tion, plus  the  debtor's  already  claimed  ex- 
emption of  the  same  kind  of  property  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  does  not 
exceed  the  limitation  specified  for  such  lUnd 
of  property  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion.". 

(h)  Section  S22(k)  of  tiUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "(g)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)";  and 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "(h)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(g)";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "or  of  recovery  of  proper- 
ty under  subsection  (iXl)  of  this  section,". 

(1)  Section  522(1)  of  titie  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  ",  or  may  claim  property 
as  exempt  from  property  of  the  estate";  and 

(2)  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  the 
event  of  the  debtor's  death,  a  dependent  of 
the  debtor  may  claim  property  as  exempt 
from  property  of  the  estate.". 

(j)  Section  522  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(n)  For  purposes  of  this  section  the  State 
or  local  law  applicable  under  subsection  (b) 
of  this  secUon  is  the  State  or  local  law  in 
effect  upon  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  pe- 
tition.". 

Sk.  350.  (a)  Section  523(a)  of  titie  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "obtaining"  each  place  it 
appears;  and 

(B)  striking  out  "refinance  of  credit,"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "refinancing  of 
credit,  to  the  extent  obtained":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "(6)" 
each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(7)"  and  by  striking  out  "521(1)" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "521(aXl)". 

(3)  by  striking  out  "of  higher  education" 
in  paragraph,  (8). 

(b)  Section  523(c)  of  titie  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  "of  a 
kind"  after  "debt"  the  first  time  it  appears 
by- 


Sk.  351.  Section  534(a)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "any  act"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "an  act". 

8k.  352.  Section  525  of  titie  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "the"  before  "Perishable"; 

(2)  inserting  "(a)"  before  "Except";  and 

(3)  adding  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 
"(b)  No  private  employer  may  terminate 

the  employment  of,  or  discriminate  with  re- 
spect to  employment  against,  a  person  that 
is  or  has  been  a  debtor  under  this  title  or  a 
bankrupt  or  a  debtor  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act,  or  any  person  with  whom  such  t>ank- 
rupt  or  debtor  has  been  associated,  solely 
because  such  bankrupt  or  debtor  is  or  has 
been  a  debtor  under  this  title  or  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  or  has  been  insolvent 
before  the  commencement  of  a  case  under 
this  tiUe  or  during  the  case  but  before  the 
grant  or  denial  of  a  discharge:  or,  who  has 
not  paid  a  debt  that  is  dischargeable  in  the 
case  under  this  titie  or  that  was  discharged 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act.". 

Sk.  353.  (a)  Section  541(a)  of  titie  II  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "under"  the  second 
time  It  appears; 

(2)  by  inserting  "and  by  whomever  held" 
after  "located"; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3),  by  inserting  "339(b), 
363(n),"  after  "section"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out  "An" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Any";  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (6),  by  striking  out  "and" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

(b)  Section  541(c)  of  title  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "in  an  agreement,  transfer 
instrument,  or  applicable  law"  after  "provi- 
sion"; and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (IXB),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "the  taking"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "taking";  and 

(B)  inserting  "before  such  commence- 
ment" after  "custodian". 

(c)  Section  541(d)  of  titie  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  ""(!)" 
after  "(a)". 

(d)  SecUon  541(e)  of  titie  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  repealed. 

Sk.  354.  Section  542(e)  of  titie  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"to  turn  over  or"  before  "disclose". 

Sk.  355.  (a)  Section  543(a)  of  titie  II  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ",  product,  offspring,  rents,  or  prof- 
its" after  "proceeds". 

(b)  Section  543(b)  of  titie  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by— 

(A)  inserting  "held  by  or"  after  "debtor"; 
and 

(B)  inserting  "",  product,  offspring,  rents, 
or  profits"  after  "proceeds";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  ',  prod- 
uct, offspring,  rents,  or  profits"  after  "pro- 
cccds'* 

(c)  Section  543(c)  of  UUe  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  Inserting  "or  pro- 
ceeds, product,  offspring,  rents,  or  profits  of 
such  property"  after  "property";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  inserting  "that 
has  been"  before  "approved". 

(d)  SecUon  543(d)  of  tlUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

""(d)  After  notice  and  hearing,  the  bank- 
ruptcy court— 

'"(I)  may  excuse  compliance  with  subsec- 
tion (a),  (b),  or  (c)  of  this  section,  if  the  in- 
terests of  creditors,  and,  if  the  debtor  Is  not 
insolvent,  of  equity  security  holders,  would 


be  better  served  by  permitting  a  custodian 
to  continue  in  possession,  custody,  or  con- 
trol of  such  property,  and 

"'(2)  shall  excuse  compliance  with  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (bHl)  of  this  section  if  the  cus- 
todian Is  an  assignee  for  the  l>eneflt  of  the 
debtor's  creditors  that  was  appointed  or 
took  possession  more  than  120  days  before 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition,  unless 
compliance  with  such  subsections  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  fraud  or  injustice.". 

Sk.  356.  Section  544(a)  of  titie  II  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  "such" 
after  "obtained"; 

(2)  In  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "; 
and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3),  by— 

(A)  inserting  ",  other  than  fixtures,"  after 
"property";  and 

(B)  inserting  "and  has  perfected  such 
transfer"  after  "purchaser"  the  second 
place  it  appears. 

Sk.  357.  Section  545  of  title  II  of  the 
United  States  C^ode  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (IXA),  by  striking  out 
"Is"  the  first  time  it  appears; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (IXC),  by  striking  out 
"apponted"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"appointed  or  authorized  to  take";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  "on 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition"  each 
place  It  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"at  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the 
case". 

Sk.  358.  (a)  Section  546(a)  of  title  II  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  in  para- 
graph (1)  by  striking  out  "and"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

(b)  Section  546(b)  of  titie  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
trustee  under  section  544,  545.  or"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "a  trustee  under  sec- 
tions 544,  545,  and". 

(c)  Section  546(c)  of  UUe  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  trustee"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "a  trustee"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "right"  the  first  place 
It  appears; 

(3)  by  inserting  "of  goods"  after  "seller" 
the  first  place  it  appears; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "of  goods"  after  "busi- 
ness," and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "that 
has  sold  goods";  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (2),  by— 

(A)  inserting  "the"  after  "IT';  and 

(B)  striking  out  "an  administrative  ex- 
pense" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  claim 
of  a  Idnd  specified  in  section  503(b)  of  this 
titie". 

(d)  Section  546(d)  of  titie  II  is  amended 
by  inserting  '"financial  institution"  after 
"stockbroker". 

Sk.  359.  (a)  Section  547(a)  of  titie  II  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  inserting  "includ- 
ing proceeds  of  such  property,"  after  ""law,' 
and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4),  by— 

(A)  striking  out "",  without  penalC^';  and 

(B)  inserting  "without  penalty"  after 
"payable". 

(b)  SecUon  547(b)  of  titie  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "of 
property  of  the  debtor"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "of  an  interest  of  the  debtor  In 
property". 

(c)  Section  547(c)  of  title  II  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(I)  in  paragraph  (2XA),  by  inserting  "by 
the  debtor"  after  ""incurred"; 
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(S)  Id  pangnpfa  O).  by  strlktiif  out  "of' 
tbe  ttnt  place  It  appevi  and  tnwrtlnc  In 
Ueu  thereof  "that  creates": 

(» in  paracnph  (SXB).  by— 

(A)  inaertinc  "on  or"  an»  "perfected": 
and 

(B)  atriklnc  out  "auch  security  Interest  at- 
tadMs"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the 
debtor  receives  possession  of  such  proper- 
ty": 

(4)  bi  paragraph  (6).  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "of'  the  first  place  It  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "that  cre- 
ates": and 

(B)  striking  out  "aU  security  Interest"  and 
Inaerttng  In  Ueu  thereof  "aU  security  inter- 


(S)  in  paragraph  (SXAXU),  by  striking  out 
"and"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "or": 
<6)  In  MB)  by  striking  out  "or": 

(7)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
":  or":  and 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(7)  to  or  fa-  the  benefit  of  a  creditor  to 
the  extent  such  transfer  was  made  to  such 
creditor  by  a  credit  guarantor  in  payment  of 
a  debt  evidenced  by  a  note  or  bond  Issued  by 
the  debtor  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  case  and  in  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  the  debtor's  credit  guaranty  agreement 
with  the  credit  guarantor,  and  payment  of 
which  was  supported  from  time  of  its  issu- 
ance unto  such  transfer  by  an  Irrevocable 
letter  of  credit,  irrevocable  commitment  to 
lend  funds.  Irrevocable  note  purchase  sgree- 
ment.  or  bond  of  indemnity  issued  by  a 
credit  guarantor  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
Its  business.". 

(d)  Section  S47(d)  of  ttUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "A"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "The": 

(3)  inserting  "an  interest  in"  after  "trans- 
fer of; 

(3)  Inserting  "to  or  for  the  benefit  of  a 
surety"  after  "transfored";  and 

(4)  inserting  "such"  after  "reimbursement 
of. 

(e)  Section  547(e)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Mmwnrthif  paragraph  (1)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(1)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
transfer  of  property  is  perfected  when 
eltho'  a  bona  fide  purchaser  from  the 
debtor  of  real  property,  other  than  fixtures, 
or  a  creditor  on  a  simple  contract,  against 
whom  applicable  law  permits  such  transfer 
to  be  perfected,  cazmot  acquire  an  interest 
in  such  real  property  or  a  Judicial  Uen  on 
personal  property  that  Is  superior  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  transferee.":  end 

(5)  in  paragraph  (3XCXi).  by  striking  out 
"and"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "or". 

(f)  Section  M7  of  tlUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
md  thereof  the  f  oUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
trustee  has  the  burden  of  proving  the  avoid- 
sbOlty  of  a  transfer  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  and  the  creditor  or  party  in  in- 
terest against  whom  lecovery  or  avoidance 
is  sought  has  the  burden  of  proving  the 
nooavoldabiUty  of  a  transfer  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section.". 

8k.  SaO.  (a)  Section  548(a)  of  UUe  11  of 
tbe  nutted  States  Code  is  amoKled- 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "oc- 
eiured"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "was 
made";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3XBXU).  by  inserting 
"or  a  transaction"  after  "engaged  in  busl- 


(b)  SecUon  548(b)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
debtor"  each  place  it  appears  snd  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "such  debtor". 

(c)  SecUon  548(c)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "or  may  retain"  after  "Uen 
on":  and 

(3)  striking  out  ".  may  retain  any  Uen 
transferred.". 

(dXl)  Section  548(dXl)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "becomes  so  far"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "is  so": 

(B)  striking  out  "such  transfer  could  have 
beoi"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "appUca- 
ble  law  permits  such  transfer  to  be":  and 

(C)  striking  out  "occurs"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Is  made". 

(3)  Section  548(dX3XB)  of  UUe  11  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "financial  insUtuUon" 
after  "stoekbrtAer". 

Sic.  361.  (a)  SecUon  549(a)  of  UUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Co&t  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(b)  and  (c)"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "(b)  or  (c)":  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3XA).  by  inserting 
"only"  after  "authorised". 

(B)  SecUtHi  S49<b)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "the  trustee  may  not  avoid 
under  sutaaecUon  (a)  of  this  secUon,"  after 
"involtmtary  case,": 

(3)  striking  out  "that  occurs"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "made": 

(3)  striking  out  "is  vaUd  against  the  trust- 
ee to  the  extent  or'  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "to  the  extent";  and 

(4)  inserting  "is"  before  "given". 

(c)  Section  549(c)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  f oUows: 

"(c)  The  trustee  may  not  avoid  tmder  sub- 
secUon  (a)  of  this  secUon  a  transfer  of  real 
property  to  a  good  faith  purchaser  without 
knowledge  of  the  commencement  of  the 
case  and  for  present  fair  equivalent  value 
unless  a  copy  or  notice  of  the  peUUon  was 
fOed,  where  a  conveyance  of  such  real  prop- 
erty may  be  recorded  to  perfect  such  trans- 
fer, before  such  transfer  is  so  perfected  that 
a  bona  fide  purchaser  of  such  property, 
against  mhom  appUcable  law  permits  such 
transfer  to  be  perfected,  could  not  acquire 
an  interest  that  is  superior  to  the  interest  of 
such  good  faith  purchaser.  A  good  faith  pur- 
chaser without  knowledge  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  case  and  for  less  than  present 
fair  equivalent  value  lias  a  Uen  on  the  prop- 
erty transferred  to  the  extent  of  any 
present  value  given,  unless  a  copy  or  notice 
of  the  peUUon  was  so  fUed  before  such 
transfer  was  so  perfected.". 

(d)  SecUon  549(dXl)  of  tlUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "or". 

Sac.  362.  (a)  SecUon  55<Xa)  of  UUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "363(n),"  before  "544"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "553(b)."  after  "549.":  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "im- 
mediate or  mediate  transferee  of  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "subsequent  transfer- 
ee of. 

(b)  SecUon  55<XbX3)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "immediate  or  mediate"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "subsequent". 

(c)  SecUon  550(d)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (IXA),  by  inserting  "or 
accruing  to"  after  "by"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (IXB).  by  striking  out 
"value"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the 
value  of  such  property"; 


(I)  In  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  sub- 
paragraphs (D)  aiKl  (E)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(D)  payment  of  any  debt  secured  by  a 
Uen  on  such  property  that  is  superior  or 
equal  to  the  rights  of  the  estate;  and";  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  redeaignating  sub- 
paragraph (F)  as  subparagraph  (E). 

(d)  Section  550(eXl)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "or". 

Sic.  363.  SecUon  551  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  0>de  is  amended  by  striklDg 
out  "but  only  with  respect  to  proi>erty  of 
the  estate". 

Sk.  364.  SecUon  553(b)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "522,"  after  "506(c),"; 

(3)  striking  out  "a  secured  party  enter" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "an  enUty  en- 
tered": and 

(3)  striking  out  "except  to  the  extent"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "except  to  any 
extent". 

Sk.  365.  SecUon  553(bKl)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or  365(hKl)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ",  365(hX3),  or  365(1X3)". 

Sk.  366.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
Uon 554  of  UUe  11  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  are  each  amended  by  inserting  "and 
benefit"  after  "value". 

(b)  SecUon  554(c)  of  Utle  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(c)  Unless  the  court  orders  otherwise, 
any  property  scheduled  under  secUon 
531(aXl)  of  this  UUe  not  otherwise  adminis- 
tered at  the  time  of  the  closing  of  a  case  is 
i^Mndoned  to  the  debtor  and  administered 
for  purposes  of  section  350  of  this  UUe.". 

<c)  Section  554(d)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion (a)  or  (b)  of". 

Sk.  366A  Section  555  of  UUe  11  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "financial  InsUtuUon"  after 
"stockbroker". 

Sec.  367.  (a)  Chapter  5  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  secUon: 

"S  S68.  DcfMiMt  of  the  estate 

'The  estate  shaU  have  the  benefit  of  any 
defense  available  to  the  debtor  as  against 
any  enUty  other  than  the  estate,  including 
statutes  of  UmitaUon.  statutes  of  frauds, 
usury,  and  other  personal  defenses.  A 
waiver  of  any  such  defense  by  the  debtor 
after  the  commencement  of  the  case  does 
not  bind  the  estate.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  5  of 
Utle  11  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing new  item: 
"558.  Defenses  of  the  estate.". 

Sk.  368.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 
7  of  UUe  11  of  tbe  United  SUtes  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Sucoesor"  in  the 
item  relating  to  secUon  703  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Successor". 

Sk.  369.  (a)  SecUon  703(b)  of  Utle  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "held"  after  "meeting  of  creditors". 

(b)  Section  702(c)  of  UUe  11  of  tbe  United 
States  Ccxie  Is  amended— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (1),  by  Inserting  "of  a 
kind"  after  "claims";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  inserting  "a"  after 
"for". 

•  (c)  SecUon  703(d)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsecU<m  (c)  of. 

Sk.  370.  SecUon  703(b)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Ckxle  is  amended  by  striking 


out  "spedfled  in  section  701(a)  of  this  UUe. 
SacUoiM  701(b)  and  701(c)  of  this  UUe  apply 
to  such  Interim  trustee"  and  inwrtlng  in 
Ueu  thereof  "and  subject  to  the  provtsions 
of  secUon  701  of  this  UUe". 

Sk.  371.  Sectkm  704  (a)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  as  amended  by  section 
304  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "up"; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (7),  by  striking  out  "with 
the  court  and";  and 

(S)  by  amending  paragraph  (8)  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(8)  fUe  interim  reports,  as  drcumstanoes 
Justify,  of  the  condiUon  of  the  estate  and 
make  and  f Ue  a  final  report  and  account  of 
the  administration  of  the  estate  with  the 
court.". 

Sk.  373.  Paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  secUon 
707  of  UUe  11  of  the  United  States  Code  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "or". 

Sk.  373.  (a)  SeeU(m  733(a)  of  UUe  11  of 
the  United  Stotes  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "UUe"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"chapter". 

(b)  SecUon  733(c)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "such  case"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such 
partner's  case": 

(3)  striking  out  "be  property"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "by  property": 

(3)  striking  out  "736(a)"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "736";  and 

(4)  striking  out  "the  kind"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "a  kind". 

Sk.  374.  (a)  SecUon  734(b)  of  UUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Oxle  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  the  first  place  it 
appears  and  by  striking  out  "taxes"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "a  tax": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "such 
tax  Uen"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the 
Uen  securing  such  tax  claim"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out 
"claims"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "any 
holder  of  a  claim  of  a  kind"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3),  by— 

(A)  Inserting  "tax"  after  "aUowed";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "that  is"; 

(5)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (5)  and 
(6)  as  iTaragraphs  (6)  and  (7),  respecUvely, 
and  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (4)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  fifth,  to  any  holder  of  a  claim  of  a 
kind  specified  in  secUons  507(aXl). 
507(aK2),  507(aX3),  507(aX4),  and  507(aX5) 
of  this  UUe,  to  the  extent  that  such  claim  is 
not  paid  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
Uon;"; 

(6)  in  paragraph  (6),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (5).  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "fifth"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "sixth"; 

(B)  inserting  "tax"  after  "aUowed";  and 

(C)  striking  out  "tax"  after  "such"  the 
third  place  it  appears;  and 

(7)  in  paragraph  (7),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out  "sixth"  and 
inserUng  in  Ueu  thereof  "seventh". 

(b)  SecUon  734(c)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "creditor"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "holder  of  a  claim";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "creditors"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "hold- 
ers". 

(c)  SecUon  734(d)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "whose  priority"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "the  priority  of 
which";  and 

(3)  Inserting  "if  such  Uen  were"  after  "the 
same  as". 


Sk.  875.  Section  735  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserUng 
"of  property  of  the  estate"  after  "distribu- 
Uon". 

Sk  376.  (a)  Section  726(a)  of  UUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3XA),  by— 

(A)  inserting  ".  501(b),  or  501(c)"  after 
"501(a)":  and 

(B)  adding  "or"  after  the  semicolon; 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragnMoh  (3XB)  and 
redesignating  paragraph  (3XC)  as  para- 
graph (3XB); 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3XB),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (3).  by  Inserting  ",  501(b).  or 
501(c)"  after  "501(a)"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (3).  by— 

(A)  inserting  ",  501(b),  or  501(c)"  after 
"501(a)";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "(C)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "(B)":  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out  "legal 
rate"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "contract 
rate  where  a  contract  exists,  and  if  not,  the 
legal  rate". 

(b)  SecUon  736(b)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "a  particular  paragraph" 
and  inserUng  in  Ueu  thereof  "eacih  such  par- 
ticular paragraph";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "administrative  expenses" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "a  claim  aUowed  under  section 
503(b)  of  this  UUe";  and 

(3)  striking  out  "have"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "has". 

(c)  SecUon  736(c)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "Ad- 
ministrative expoises"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Claims  aUowed  under  section  503 
of  this  UUe";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out 
"Claims  other  than  for  administrative  ex- 
penses" and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Al- 
lowed claims,  other  than  claims  aUowed 
under  section  503  of  this  tlUe.". 

Sk.  377.  (a)  SecUon  727(a)  of  tlUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (OKC).  by  striking  out 
"property"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"properly"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (7),  by  inserting  ",  under 
this  UUe  or  under  the  Bankruptcy  Act," 
after  "another  case";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (8),  by  inserting  a  comma 
after  "371". 

(b)  Section  727(cKl)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"the  granting  of  a"  after  "to". 

(c)  Section  727(eK2KA)  of  tltie  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  aiKl  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "or". 

Sk.  378.  (a)  Section  728(c)  of  UUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  comma  after  "taxable  income". 

(b)  Section  728(dK2)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"otherwise"  after  "is",  and  by  striking  out 
"otherwise"  after  "partner". 

Sk.  379.  Section  741  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2XA),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "the  debtor"  the  first 
time  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"a  person"; 

(B)  striking  out  "holds"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "has"; 

(C)  striking  out  "the  debtor"  the  second 
and  third  time  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "such  person";  and 

(D)  striking  out  "business  as  a  stockbro- 
ker" and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "such  per- 
son's business  as  a  stockbroker,"; 


(3)  in  paragraph  (3XB),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "holds"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "has"; 

(B)  striking  out  "the  debtor"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"a  person";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "the  debtor"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "such  person"  in 
clause  (U); 

(3)  in  paragraph  (4XAXi),  by  striking  out 
"and  that  Is"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"from  and  that  is  the  lawful": 

(4)  in  paragraph  (6KAXi).  by— 

(A)  inserting  a  comma  after  "petition"; 
and 

(B)  inserting  "any"  after  "except";  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (7),  by  amending  such 
paragraph  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(7)  'securities  contract'  means  contract 
for  the  purchase,  sale,  or  loan  of  a  seciuity, 
including  an  option  for  the  purchase  or  sale 
of  a  security,  certificate  of  deposit,  or  group 
or  index  of  securities  (including  any  interest 
therein  or  based  on  the  value  thereof),  or 
any  option  entered  into  on  a  national  securi- 
ties exchange  relating  to  foreign  currencies. 
or  the  guarantee  of  any  setUement  of  cash 
or  securities  by  or  to  a  securities  clearing 
agency;";  and 

(6)  In  paragraph  (8)  by  Inserting  "a  final 
setUement  payment."  after  "settiement  pay- 
ment on  account,". 

Sk.  380.  Section  745(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"the  debtor  for"  after  "by". 

Sk.  381.  (a)  Section  752(a)  of  tiUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "(nistomets  aUowed"  and 
in  Ueu  thereof  "customers'  aUowed"; 

(2)  inserting  "of  the  kind"  after  "except 
claims";  and 

(3)  inserting  "such"  before  "customer 
property". 

(b)  Section  752(bK2)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Clode  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "736(a)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"736". 

Sk.  382.  Section  761  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  C<xle  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (10),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "and  that  is"  in  subpara- 
graph (AXviU)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"from  and  that  is  the  lawful":  and 

(B)  striking  out  "based  on  such  property" 
in  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "for  which  such  property  would  be 
liable";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (17),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "the  aggregate  of  aU  of  a 
customer's  accounts"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "aU  accounts  of  a  customer": 

(B)  striking  out  subparagraph  (B);  and 

(C)  redesignating  subparagraph  (C)  as 
subparagraph  (B). 

Sk.  383.  Section  763(a)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "the  debtor  for"  after  "by"; 
and 

(2)  striking  out  "deemed  to  be"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "treated  as". 

Sk.  384.  Section  764(a)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"by  the  debtor"  after  "any  transfer". 

Sk.  385.  SecUon  765(a)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strilUng 
out  "notice  under",  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "notice  required  by". 

Sk.  386.  (a)  Section  766(a)  of  tiUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "or'  the  first  place  it  appears  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "held  by  the  debtor 
for". 

(b)  Section  766(b)  of  titie  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  amending  the 
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flnt  sentence  thereof  to  read  as  fcdlows:  "11 
an  open  commodity  contract  is  being  active- 
ly traded  as  of  the  date  of  the  fUlnc  of  the 
petition,  the  trustee  shall,  as  required  by 
sections  765  and  766(c)  of  this  title,  transfer 
such  commodity  contract,  if  feasible,  or 
doae  out  such  commodity  contract  on  or 
before  the  last  day  of  trading  in  such  con- 
tract or  on  the  first  day  on  which  notice  of 
Intent  to  deliver  on  such  commodity  con- 
tract may  be  tendered,  whichever  first 
occurs.". 

(c)  Section  76«<JK2)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "736(a)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"726". 

Sac.  367.  Section  901(a)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "341.  342."  after  "301,": 

(3)  striking  out  "547"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "547(a).  547(b).  547(c).  547(d), 
547(eXl),  547(eK3).  S47(f).  547(g)":  and 

(3)  inserting  a  comma  after  "1111(b)". 

Saa  388.  Section  903(2)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "tiUe.  legal  or  equitable,  to  real  proper- 
ty against  which  has  been  levied  a  special 
assessment  or  special  tax"  and  by  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "legal  or  equlUble  tiUe  to 
real  property  against  which  a  special  assess- 
ment or  special  tax  has  been  levied". 

Sic.  389.  SecUon  903(3)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "to"  the  first  place  it  appears. 

Sk.  390.  Chapter  9  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strilUng 
out  "SUBCHAPER  II"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "SUBCHAPTER  U". 

Sk.  391.  (a)  SecUon  921(c)  of  UUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "an"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "any":  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  comma  after  "peU- 
Uon"  the  second  place  it  appears. 

(b)  SecUon  921  of  Utle  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsecUons  (e)  and  (f )  as  subsections  (d)  and 
(e).  respectively. 

(c)  SecUon  931(a)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "109(c)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"109(d)". 

(d)  Section  921(d)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  so  redesignated.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "subsection  (d)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (c)". 

Sac.  392.  (a)  SecUon  922(a)<l)  of  tiUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "a"  before  "Judicial";  and 

(2)  inserting  "action  or"  before  "proceed- 
ing". 

(b)  SecUon  922(b)  of  Utle  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  strilUng  out  "and 
(g)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(g),  and 
(h)". 

Sac.  393.  (a)  SecUon  927(aX4)  of  UUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "if"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "failure  or';  and 

(2)  striidng  out  "is  not"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "to  be". 

(b)  SecUon  927(b)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  "of  a 
plan  under  this  chapter"  after  "confirma- 
Uon". 

Sac.  394.  SecUon  943(b)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out  "to  be 
taken";  and 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  (5)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(5)  except  to  the  extent  that  the  holder 
of  a  particular  claim  has  agreed  to  a  differ- 
ent treatment  of  such  claim,  the  plan  pro- 
vides that  on  the  effective  date  of  the  plan 


each  holder  of  a  claim  of  a  kind  specified  in 
aecUon  507(aKl)  of  this  UUe  will  receive  on 
accoimt  of  such  claim  cash  equal  to  the  al- 
lowed amount  of  such  claim;  and". 

Sac.  395.  SecUon  945(a)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "execution"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "implementaUon". 

Sac.  396.  SecUon  1102(bKl)  of  UUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "order  for  relief"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "commencement  of  the  case". 

Sac.  397.  SecUon  1103(c)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3).  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "recommendaUons"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "determlnaUons"; 
and 

(B)  inserting  "or  reJecUons"  after  "accept- 
ances"; and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  out  ",  if  a 
trustee  or  examiner,  as  the  case  may  be.  has 
not  previously  been  appointed  imder  this 
chapter  in  the  case". 

Sac.  398.  Section  1105  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "estate,  and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "estate  and  of  the". 

Sac.  399.  SecUon  1106(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
".  except  to  the  extent  that  the  court  orders 
otherwise."  before  "any  other". 

Sec.  400.  Section  1107(a)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"serving  in  a  case"  after  "on  a  trustee". 

Sac.  401.  Section  1108  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
".  on  request  of  a  party  in  interest  and  after 
notice  and  a  hearing,"  sifter  "court". 

Sec.  402.  Section  1111(b)  of  tit)e  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(bXl)  Except  where  property  of  the 
estate  that  secures  a  claim  is  sold  subject  to 
section  363(k)  of  this  title,  abandoned  under 
sections  554  or  557  of  this  tiUe.  or  surren- 
dered to  the  holders  of  such  claims,  or  is  to 
be  sold,  abandoned,  or  surrendered  under 
the  plan— 

"(A)  a  claim  secured  by  such  property 
shall  be  aUowed  or  disallowed  under  section 
502  of  this  title  the  same  as  if  the  holder  of 
such  claim  had  recourse  against  the  debtor 
on  account  of  such  claim,  whether  or  not 
such  holder  had  such  recourse,  unless  the 
class  of  which  such  claim  is  a  part  elects,  by 
at  least  two-thirds  in  amount  and  more  than 
one-half  in  number  of  allowed  claims  of 
such  class,  to  be  governed  by  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph;  and 

"(B)  unless  the  aggregate  value  of  the  in- 
terests in  such  property  of  the  holders  of 
such  claims  is  inconsequential,  the  class 
may  elect,  as  provided  under  subparagraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph,  that  such  claims  of 
such  class,  whether  or  not  the  holders  of 
such  claims  had  recourse  against  the  debtor 
and  notwithstanding  section  506(a)  of  this 
title,  are  secured  claims  to  the  full  extent 
that  such  claims  are  allowed. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  are  limited  to  the  purposes 
of  this  chapter  and  such  paragraph  shall 
not  in  any  other  way  alter,  affect,  or  create 
any  right  or  liability  of  or  in  any  other 
entity  who  may  be  liable  with  the  debtor  on 
a  debt  to  which  the  provisions  of  such  para- 
graph apply.". 

Sac.  403.  (a)  Section  1112(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  "is  an 
involuntary  case  originally  commenced 
under  this  chapter"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "originally  was  commenced  as  an  in- 
voluntary case  under  this  chapter";  and 


(3)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "on 
other  than"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"other  than  on". 

(b)  SecUon  1113(b)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (5).  by  inserting  "a  re- 
quest made  for"  before  "additional";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (8),  by  striking  out  "and" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

Sac.  404.  (a)  Section  1131(cK3)  of  UUe  11 
of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  claims  or  interests  of 
which  are"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of 
claims  or  interests  that  is". 

(b>  SecUon  1131(d)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"made  within  the  respective  periods  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (c)  of  this  section"  after 
"Interest". 

Sac.  405.  (a)  Section  1133(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striiUng  out  "A"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Notwithstanding  any  other- 
wise applicable  nonbankruptcy  law.  a"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  inserting  commas 
after  "classes  of  claims"  and  after  "507(aK7) 
of  this  UUe": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out 
"shall"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (5),  by  striking  out  "exe- 
cution" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "imple- 
mentation"; and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (5KO).  by  inserting  "of" 
after  "waiving". 

(b)  Section  1133(bK2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "or  reJecUon"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ",  reJecUon,  or  assign- 
ment": and 

(2)  striking  out  "under  section  365  of  this 
tiUe"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under 
such  section" 

Sac.  406.  Section  1124  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)(A)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(A)  cures  any  such  default  that  occurred 
before  or  after  the  commencement  of  the 
case  under  this  title,  other  than  a  default  of 
a  kind  specified  in  section  36S(b)(2)  of  this 
title;";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)(BKi),  by  striking  out 
"and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

Sac.  407.  (a)  Section  1125(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  ".  but 
need  not  include  such  information  about 
any  other  possible  or  proposed  plan"  after 
"plan"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2KB),  by  inserting  "the" 
after  "with";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2KC).  by  Inserting  "of 
after  "holders". 

(b)  Section  1125(d)  of  tlUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "required  under  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section"  after  "statement"  the 
first  place  it  appears;  and 

(2)  inserting  ".or  otherwise  seek  review 
of."  after  "appeal  from". 

(c)  Section  1125(e)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "acceptance  or  rejection  of  a 
plan"  after  "solicits":  and 

(2)  inserting  "sollcitaUon  of  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  a  plan  or"  after  "governing". 

Sac.  408.  (a)  Section  1126(bH2)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  Ccxle  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "1125(aKl)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "1125(a)". 

(b)  Section  1126(d)  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  "such  interests"  the  first 
place  it  appears. 


(c)  SecUon  1126(f)  of  UUe  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "is  deemed"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  ".  and  each  holder  of  a  claim 
or  interest  of  such  class,  are  deemed": 

(3)  striking  out  "solldUtatlon"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "aoUdUtUm":  and 

(3)  striking  out  "interest"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "interests". 

(d)  SecUon  1136(g)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "any  payment  or  compensaUon"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "receive  or  retain  any 
property". 

Sac.  409.  (a)  Section  1127(a)  of  tiUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Ck>de  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "of  a  plan"  after  "After  the 
proponent":  and 

(3)  inserting  "of  such  plan"  after  "modlfi- 
caUon". 

(b)  SecUon  1137(b)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  court,  after  notice  and  a  hearing, 
confirms  such  plan,  as  modified,  under  sec- 
tion 1139  of  this  title,  and  circumstances 
warrant  such  modification"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "circumstances  warrant  such 
modification  and  the  court,  after  notice  and 
a  hearing,  confirms  such  plan  as  modified, 
under  section  1129  of  this  tiUe". 

Sac.  410.  (a)  Section  1129(a)  of  UUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out 
"chapter."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"UUe.": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3).  by  striking  out 
"chapter."  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"UUe.": 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(4)  Any  payment  made  or  to  be  made  by 
the  proponent,  by  the  debtor,  or  by  a  person 
issuing  securities  or  acquiring  property 
under  the  plan,  for  services  or  for  costs  and 
expenses  in  or  in  connection  with  the  case, 
or  in  connection  with  the  plan  and  incident 
to  the  case,  has  t>een  approved  by,  or  is  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of,  the  court  as  reasona- 
ble;": 

(4)  in  paragraph  (SXAXU),  by  striking  out 
the  period  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  ": 
and": 

(5)  in  paragraph  (5XB),  by  striking  out 
"The"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the"; 

(6)  in  paragraph  (6),  by  inserting  "govern- 
mental" after  "Any"; 

(7)  in  paragraph  (7).  by— 

(A)  inserting  "of  claims  or  interests"  after 
"each  class":  and 

(B)  striking  out  "creditor's"  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"holder's": 

(8)  in  paragraph  (8),  by  Inserting  "of 
claims  or  interests"  after  "each  class": 

(9)  in  paragraph  (9XC).  by  inserting 
"507(aKl)  that  results  from  the  sale  of  a 
capital  asset,  recapture  of  an  investment  tax 
credit,  recapture  of  depreciation,  or  similar 
event  or"  after  "section";  and 

(10)  by  amending  paragraph  (10)  to  read 
asfoUows: 

"(10)  If  a  class  of  claims  is  impalied  under 
the  plan,  at  least  one  class  of  claims  that  is 
impaired  under  the  plan  has  accepted  the 
plan,  determined  without  including  any  ac- 
ceptance of  the  plan  by  any  Insider  or  any 
class  deemed  to  have  accepted  the  plan 
under  secUon  1136(f)  of  this  UUe.". 

(b)  Section  1130(b)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Notwithstanding  sec- 
tion 510(a)  of  this  UUe.  if'  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "IT'; 


(3)  in  paragraph  (3XA).  by  striking  out 
"Uen"  each  place  it  appears  ami  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Uens"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3XBXU).  by  inserting 
"under  the  plan"  after  "retain";  and 

(4)  in  paragr^h  (2XCKi).  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "claim"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Interest":  and 

(B)  striking  out  "and  the  value"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "or  the  value". 

(c)  SecUon  1129(d)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "a  party  in  interest  that 
to": 

(3)  inserting  "the  application  of"  after 
"avoidance  of"  the  second  place  it  appears: 
and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
Ing  new  sentence:  "In  any  hearing  under 
this  subsection,  the  governmental  unit  has 
the  burden  of  proof  on  the  Issue  of  avoid- 
ance.". 

Sac.  411.  (a)  Section  1141(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "Except"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Notwithstanding  section 
51(Xa)  of  this  title  and  except":  and 

(3)  striking  out  "any  creditor  or  equity  se- 
curity holder  of.  or  general  partner  in,"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "any  creditor, 
equity  security  holder,  or  general  partner 
in". 

(b)  Section  1141(c)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(c)  Except  as  provided  in  subsections 
(dX3)  and  (dX3)  of  this  section  and  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  the  plan  or  in  the 
order  confirming  the  plan,  after  confirma- 
tion of  a  plan,  the  property  dealt  with  by 
the  plan  is  free  and  clear  of  all  claims  and 
interests  of  creditors,  equity  security  hold- 
ers, and  of  general  partners  in  the  debtor.". 

Sac.  413.  (a)  The  heading  for  section  1142 
of  UUe  11  of  the  United  States  CkKle  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"§1142.  ImpleinentaUon  of  plan". 

(b)  The  item  relating  to  section  1143  in 
the  table  of  sections  for  chapter  11  of  title 
11  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "ExecuUon"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "Implementation". 

(c)  Section  1142(a)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  comma  after  "plan"  the  second 
place  it  appears. 

(d)  Section  1143(b)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"a"  after  "by". 

Sac.  413.  Section  1144  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
"if  and  only"  after  "revoke  such  order". 

Sac.  414.  (a)  Section  1145(a)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  'Except  with  respect  to 
an  enUty  that  Is  an  underwriter  as  defined 
in  subsecUon  (b)  of  this  section,  secUon" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Section": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  "or  an 
affUiate"; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3XBXi).  by  inserting  "or 
15(d)"  after  "13"  aitd  by  inserting  "or 
78o(d)"  after  "78m"; 

(4)  by  amending  paragraph  (3XBXU)  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"(U)  in  compliance  with  the  disclosure  and 
reporting  provision  of  such  appUcable  sec- 
tion: and": 

(5)  in  paragraph  (3KC).  by  striking  out 
"two"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "one"; 

(6)  in  paragraph  (3XCXU).  by  striking  out 
"180"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "90";  and 


(7)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  striking  out 
"stodcholder"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "stockbroker". 

(b)  Section  1145(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  "and 
except  with  respect  to  ordinary  trading 
transactions  of  an  enUty  that  is  not  an 
issuer"  after  "subsecUon": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (IXC),  by  striking  out 
"for"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "from": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2HAKi),  by  striking  out 
"combination"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"or  combining":  and 

(4)  in  paragraph  (2XAKU).  by  striking  out 
"among"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "from 
or  to". 

(c)  Section  114S(d)  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "commercial". 

Sac.  415.  (a)  Section  1146(c)  of  Utle  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'State  or  local". 

(b)  Section  1146(dXl)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

Sec.  416.  Section  1163  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "qualified"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"eUgible.  quaUfied,". 

Sac.  417.  Section  1166  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of -subtiUe  IV  of  UUe  49". 

Sec.  418.  Section  1168(b)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  "approval". 

Sec.  419.  Section  1169(c)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  strilUng 
out  "the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  1  et  seq.)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "subUtle  IV  of  UUe  49". 

Sac.  420.  (a)  Section  1170(a)  of  UUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "of  aU  or  a  portion"  after  "the  aban- 
donment". 

(b)  Section  1170(c)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  "abandonment". 

(c)  Section  1170(dK2)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "the  abandonment  of  a 
railroad  line"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"such  abandonment";  and 

(2)  strilung  out  "termination"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "sus- 
pension". 

Sac.  421.  Section  1171(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "such"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"the  same". 

Sac.  422.  Section  1173(aX4)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "compatible"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "consistent". 

Sac.  423.  (a)  Section  1301(b)  of  UUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  may  protest"  after  "of  the 
first  place  it  appears. 

(b)  Section  1301(cX3)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting 
"continuation  of"  after  "by". 

(c)  Section  1301  of  Utle  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(e)  The  confirmation  of  a  plan  shaU 
automaticaUy  grant  reUef  from  the  stay  as 
to  any  particular  claim  to  the  extent  that' 
the  plan  does  not  propose  to  pay  any 
amount  of  that  aUowed  claim.". 

Sec.  424.  (a)  Section  1302(b)  of  UUe  II  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended— 
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(1)  in  pATSgnph  (3XC),  by  striking  out 
"and"; 

(2)  by  redesicnatlng  pancnph  (3)  u 
pangnph  (4)  and  by  insertinc  after  para- 
graph (2)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  diBpoae  of,  under  regulaUons  issued 
by  the  Director  of  the  Administrative  Office 
of  the  United  SUtes  Courts,  moneys  re- 
ceived or  to  be  received  in  a  case  under 
chapter  Xm  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act;  and". 

(b)  Section  1302(e)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  striking  out  "fix" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "set  for  such 
individual": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (IKA),  by  striking  out 
"for  such  indhridual":  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2KA),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "of  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "received  by":  and 

(B)  striking  out  "upm  all  payments"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  aU  such  pay- 
ments made". 

Sk.  42S.  SecUon  1304(b)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  comma  after  "of  the  debtor". 

8k.  426.  (a)  SecUon  1307(b)  of  UUe  11  of 
the  TTnlted  States  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting a  comma  after  "time". 

(b)  Section  1307(c)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (4).  by  inserting  "a  re- 
quest made  for"  before  "addlUonal"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  («).  by  striking  out  "and" 
after  the  semicolon  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (7),  by  Inserting  "other 
than  completion  of  payments  under  the 
plan"  after  "in  the  plan". 

Sac.  427.  (a)  SecU<m  1323(aX2)  of  UUe  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting a  cnnma  afto'  "payments". 

(b)  SecU<m  lS22(b>  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  inserting  ",  or 
leave  unaffected  the  rights  of  holders  of 
any  class  of  claims"  before  the  semicolon: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  inserting  "other" 
after  "claim  or  any": 

(3)  In  paragraph  (5),  (i)  by  striking  out 
"maintenance  of  payments"  and  (11)  by 
striking  out  "on  any  unsecured  claim  or  se- 
cured claim"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"maintenance  payments  on  any  claim"; 

(4)  in  paragraph  (7),  by— 

'    (A)  inserting  "subject  to  secUon  365  of 
this  UUe,"  before  "provide": 

(B)  striking  out  "or  rejecUon"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ",  rejection,  or  assign- 
ment"; and 

(C)  striking  out  "under  secUon  365  of  this 
UUe"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under 
such  section":  and 

(5)  in  paragraph  (8),  by  striking  out  "any". 
Sbc.  426.  SecUon  1323(c)  of  UUe  11  of  the 

United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  plan  as  modified,  unless  the  modi- 
ficaUon  provides  for  a  change  in  the  rights 
of  such  holder  from  what  such  rights  were 
under  the  plan  before  modificaUon,  and" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  plan  as 
modified,  unless". 

Sk.  429.  SecUon  1324  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the"  the  second  place  it  appears. 

Sk.  430.  (a)  SecUon  132S(aXl)  of  UUe  11 
of  the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "the"  before  "other". 

(b)  SecUcm  1325(b)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "After  confirmaUon  of  a 
plan,"  and  inserting  "Upon  the  filing  of  the 
case.";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "any"  the  second  place  it 
appears. 


Sk.  431.  SecUon  1326(aX2)  of  ttUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "of  this  UUe"  after  "lS02(d)". 

Sk.  432.  SecUon  lS28(e)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  inserting  "by  the 
debtor"  after  "obtained";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out 
"Imowledge  of  such  fraud  came  to  the  re- 
questing party"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  requesting  party  did  not  luiow  of  such 
fraud  until". 

Sk  433.  SecUon  1329(a)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "of  the  plan"  after  "con- 
firmaUon": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "a  plan"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "such  plan";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  striking  out  the 

Sk.  434.  Section  1S102  of  Utle  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strUting 
out  "chapter"  the  first  place  it  appears  and 
inserUng  in  lieu  thereof  "tiUe". 

Sk.  435.  SecUon  lS103(f )  of  tlUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "324,": 

(2)  inserting  "341(b),"  after  "326(b).": 

(3)  inserting  "1106(aXl),  1108,"  after 
•1105";  and 

(4)  inserting  "1302(bXl),  1302(bX3)."  after 
"1302(a).". 

Sk.  436.  SecUon  lS322(bXl)  of  title  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "required  to  be"  after  "bond" 
the  first  place  it  mipears: 

(2)  striking  out  "(2)";  and 

(3)  inserting  "of  this  UUe"  before  the 
semicolon. 

Sk.  437.  Section  15324  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  comma  after  "a  trustee". 

Sk  438.  Section  15330  of  tiUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The  notice 
required  under  section  330  of  this  title  shall 
be  given  to  the  United  States  trustee.". 

Sk  439.  (a)  SecUon  15701(a)  of  Utle  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "trustee  established"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "trustees  established". 

(b)  Section  15701(b)  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  C^ode  is  amended  by  striidng 
out  "such  persons"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  members  of  such  panel". 

Sk.  440.  (a)  Section  lS703(a)  of  tiUe  11  of 
the  United  States  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "specified  in  section  lS701(a)  of  this 
UUe.  Sections  701(b)  and  701(c)  of  this  title 
apply  to  such  interim  trustee."  and  by  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "and  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  701  and  15701  of  this 
UUe.". 

(b)  Section  15703(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "truste"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

Sk.  441.  SecUon  15704  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
"9 1S7M.  Dtttic*  of  trustee 

"The  trustee  shall— 

"(1)  if  the  business  of  the  debtor  is  au- 
thorized to  be  operated,  fUe  with  the  United 
States  trustee  periodic  reports  and  summa- 
ries of  the  operaUon  of  such  business,  in- 
cluding a  statement  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements; and 

"(2)  make  and  file  Interim  reports,  as  cir- 
cumstances Justify,  on  the  condition  of  the 
estate  with  the  United  States  tnistee  and 
make  and  file  a  final  report  and  accoimt  of 
the  adminixtraUon  of  the  estate  with  the 
United  States  trustee  and  the  court.". 


Sk.  442.  SecUon  lS1102(b)  of  Utle  11  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "interest  oV  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "interest,". 

Sk.  443.  (a)  Chapter  15  of  UUe  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
after  secUon  151105  the  following  new 
Uons: 


"I  miM.  Dntka  of  tnHtcc  and  ( 

"(a)  A  trustee  shall  perform  the  duUes 
specified  in  sections  704(2),  704(4),  704(6), 
and  15704  of  this  UUe. 

"(b)  A  trustee  shall  transmit  a  copy  or  a 
summary  of  any  statement  filed  under  sec- 
Uon 1106(aX4XA)  of  this  Utle  to  any  credi- 
tors' committee,  to  any  indenture  trustee,  to 
the  United  States  trustee,  and  to  any  other 
enUty  as  the  court  designates. 


"9  151108.  Authorixatioii  to  operate  I 

"Unless  the  court,  upon  the  request  of  a 
party  in  interest  or  the  United  States  trust- 
ee if  there  is  no  creditors'  committee  and 
after  noUce  and  a  hearing,  orders  otherwise, 
the  trustee  may  operate  the  debtor's  busi- 
ness.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  15  of 
tiUe  11  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
secUon  151105  the  following  new  items: 

"151106.  DuUes  of  trustee  and  examiner. 
"151108.  AuthorizaUon    to    operate    busi- 
ness.". 

Sk.  444.  (a)  Section  151302(a)  of  title  11 
of  the  United  States  C^ode  is  amended  by  in- 
serting ",  or  shall  ^point  a  disinterested 
person  to  serve,"  after  "The  United  States 
trustee  shall  serve". 

(b)  Section  151302(b)  of  title  11  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  The  trustee  shall— 

"(1)  perform  the  duties  specified  In  sec- 
tions 704(2).  704(4).  704(6).  and  15704  of  this 
Utle;  and 

"(2)  dispose  of,  pursuant  to  regulations 
issued  by  the  Attorney  (Jreneral,  moneys  re- 
ceived or  to  l>e  received  in  a  case  under 
chapter  XIII  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.". 

SubUUe  J— Miscellaneous 
Sk.  445.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
any  amendment  made  by  this  Act,  or  the  ap- 
plication thereof  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invalid,  the  provisions  of 
every  other  part,  and  their  application  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sk.  446.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  three  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  and  shall  not  apply 
to  any  case  pending  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  12  NOON 
ON  MONDAY.  MAT  2,  1983 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  business  to  (»me  before 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
nothing  on  this  side. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  there  is  no  further 
business.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  12  noon  on  Monday,  Iday  2. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  7:12  pan.,  adjourned  until 
Monday.  May  2. 1983,  at  12  noon. 


Av' 
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NOBfONATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  April  28, 1983: 

ERvnomtBrrAL  PaoTKnoii  AomcT 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus.  of  Washington, 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
ProtecUon  Agency,  vice  Anne  McOill  Bur- 
ford,  resigned. 

IHTHB  AUfT 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10.  United  States  Code, 
secUon  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  posiUon  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  secUon  601: 

7lo  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Oen.  John  R.  Oalvin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
UA  Army. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 

the  Senate  April  28. 1983: 

Natiohal  Coimcn.  ok  trx  Hardicappkd 
R.   Budd  Oould,   of  Montana,   to   be   a 

member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 

Handicapped  for  a  term  expiring  September 

17, 1985. 


The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spcmd  to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  consUtuted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

DxPAsniEifT  OP  Dkpkwsx 

Joseph  H.  Sherick,  of  Virginia,  to  be  In- 
spector General.  Department  of  Defense. 

IH  the  An  FOKCK 

Air  Force  nominaUons  beginning  John  O. 
Aldous,  and  ending  Una  S.  Ruppet  which 
nominaUons  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Cohgressional  Rbcohd 
on  April  12, 1983. 

Ihthx  Armt 

Army  nominaUons  beginning  Edward  J.  P. 
Th(»nas,  and  ending  Dallas  Van  Hoose,  Jr., 
which  nominaUons  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congrkssional 
Rkoro  on  April  12, 1983. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Oeorge  B. 
Abemathy,  and  ending  John  B.  Zymo- 
myrsky,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Corgkzs- 
siOHAL  RicoRO  on  April  12, 1983. 

Army  nominations  beginning  (Carolyn  H. 
Cain,  and  ending  Billle  D.  Sims,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Cohgkessiohal  Rkokd 
on  April  12, 1983. 


IhtbxNavt 


Navy  nominaUons  beginning  Everett 
Duane  Beringer,  and  ending  Sara  Campbell 
Tolar,  which  nominaUons  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Cohgus- 
siORAL  Rkoro  on  April  12,  1983. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Oeorge  Abi- 
tante,  and  ending  O.  R.  Zuachlag.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Ojwgrxssiohal  Rkoro 
on  April  12, 1983. 

Navy  nominaUons  beginning  Clyde  A. 
Best,  Jr..  and  ending  Dennis  L.  Johnson, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Cohgrissioiial 
Rkors  on  April  12, 1983. 

Navy  nominaUons  beginning  Michelle  R. 
Austin,  and  ending  Edward  J.  Wood,  which 
nominaUons  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Cohgrxssiohal  Rkorh 
on  April  12, 1983. 

Ih  THX  Marihk  Corps 

Marine  Corps  nomination  of  William  H. 
Smith  to  be  major,  wtiich  was  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  CoifCRXs-. 
SIOMAL  Rbcors  of  April  12,  1983. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Mark  Stevens,  and  ending  William  A.  Zim- 
merman, which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congkbs- 
sioRAL  Rkoro  on  April  12, 1983. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 


/ 


The  House  met  at  11  aju. 

The  Reverend  Barbara  Trombley 
Fitterer.  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Califor- 
nia. San  Francisco.  Calif.,  offered  the 
following  prayer 

Father  of  all  nations,  our  refuge  and 
strong  guide. 

We  acknowledge  the  awesome  gift  of 
freedom,  which  You  have  bestowed 
upon  us,  and  we  give  You  thanlLs. 

We  remember  that  You  are  good  to 
all  people  and  Your  tender  mercies  are 
over  all  Your  works. 

In  trust  we  call  upon  Your  name  and 
seek  Your  aid  against  every  peril,  be- 
lieving that  You  will  preserve  those 
who  love  and  serve  You. 

As  Your  spirit  overcomes  the  ambi- 
guities and  broken  relationships  of  all 
our  lives  and  holds  for  us  hope  of  a 
higher  way. 

Be  present  for  us  in  moments  of 
introspection,  that  we  may  move  into 
a  future  blessed  by  Your  peace. 

Forgive  us  our  sins  and  restore  our 
waiting  souls  by  Your  everlasting 
mercy  and  redemption. 

You  have  chosen  us  to  help  in  the 
building  of  Your  iLingdom. 

Be  patient  with  our  weaknesses  and 
reveal  to  us  Your  truth. 

For  the  glory  of  Your  eternal  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOX7RNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1.  rule  I.  I  demand  a 
vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval of  the  Jounud. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared tohave  it. 

Mr.  SX7NDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  358,  nays 
21.  answered  "present"  5,  not  voting 
49.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  691 

7EA8-3M 

Ackermmn 

Dwyer 

Kramer 

Aditabbo 

Dymally 

lAFalce 

Akaka 

Dyson 

Lagomaiaino 

AlbMU 

Early 

Lantos 

Alexander 

Kokart 

^^M^i 

Andenon 

Edgar 

Leach 

Andrews  (TZ) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Leath 

Annunsto 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Anthony 

Erdreich 

Lehman  (FL) 

Applegate 

Evans  (Oi) 

Leland 

Archer 

FueeU 

Lent 

Ajpin 

Faaio 

Levin 

AuCoin 

Perraro 

Levlne 

Badham 

Fiedler 

Levitas 

Bamei 

Fish 

Lewis  (CA) 

BarUett 

FUppo 

Lewis  (FL) 

Bates 

Florio 

Livingston 

BeUenaon 

PogUetU 

Uoyd 

Bennett 

Foley 

Loefner 

Bereuter 

Ford(TN) 

Irong  (LA) 

Berman 

Fowler 

Long  (MP) 

Bethune 

Frank 

Lott 

BevOl 

Franklin 

Lowery  (CA) 

Biam 

Frost 

Lowry  (WA) 

RillraUs 

Fuqua 

Lujan 

BUley 

Garcia 

Lungren 

Boland 

Oekas 

Mack 

Boner 

Oevhardt 

MacKay 

Bonlor 

Gibbons 

Madigan 

Bonker 

Oilman 

Markey 

Borskl 

Gingrich 

Marlenee 

Boaoo 

GUclmian 

Marriott 

Boucher 

Oomalez 

Martin  (Hi) 

Boxer 

Gore 

Martin  (NO 

Brttt 

Gradlson 

Martin  (NT) 

Brooks 

Gramm 

Matsui 

Broomfield 

Green 

Maooli 

Brown  (CXA) 

Gregg 

McCain 

BroyhUl 

Ouarlni 

McOoskey 

Bryant 

Gunderson 

McCollum 

Burton 

Hall,  Ralph 

McCurdy 

Byron 

HaU.Sam 

McOade 

Campbell 

Hamilton 

McDonald 

Carney 

Hammerschmldt  McEwen 

Carper 

Hance 

McOrath 

Carr 

Hansen  (H}) 

McHugh 

Chandler 

Hansen  (DT) 

McKeman 

Cheney 

Harrison 

McNulty 

Clarke 

Hartnett 

Mka 

Clinger 

Hatcher 

Michel 

Coelho 

Hefner 

Mlkulski 

Coleman  <MO) 

Heftel 

MineU 

Coleman  (TX) 

Hertel 

Minish 

Collins 

Hightower 

Moakley 

Conable 

Hillto 

Mollnari 

Conte 

Holt 

MoUohan 

Cooper 

Hopkins 

Montgomery 

Corcoran 

Horton 

Moody 

Courter 

Howard 

Moore 

Craig 

Hoyer 

Moorhead 

Crane,  Daniel 

Hubbard 

Morrison  (CT) 

Crane,  Philip 

Huckaby 

Morrison  (WA) 

D'Amours 

Hughes 

Mraiek 

Daniel 

Hunter 

Natcher 

Daschle 

Hutto 

Nelson 

Daiib 

Hyde 

Nichols 

Davis 

Ireland 

Nielson 

de  laOaria 

Jeffords 

Nowak 

Dellunu 

Jenkins 

Oakar 

Derrick 

Joluison 

Obey 

DeWine 

Jones  (OK) 

Olln 

Dickinson 

Jones  (TN) 

Ortiz 

Dicks 

Kaptur 

Owens 

DingeQ 

Kssich 

Oxley 

Dixon 

Kastenmeier 

Packard 

Donnelly 

Kasen 

PanetU 

Dorgan 

Kemp 

Parris 

Dowdy 

Kennelly 

Paahayan 

Downey 

KUdee 

Patman 

Dreier 

Kindness 

Patterson 

Duncan 

Kolter 

Pease 

Durbln 

Kostmayer 

Penny 

Perkins 

OCDSCQ  ofdUSCf 

Tausin 

Petri 

Shannon 

Thomas  (CA) 

Piekte 

Thomas  (OA) 

Porter 

Shaw 

Price 

Shelby 

Torricelll 

Pritchard 

Shumway 

Towns 

PufteU 

Shurter 

Traxler 

QulUen 

SikMaki 

DdaU 

Rahall 

SOiander 

Vandergrlff 

Rangel 

Simon 

Vento 

Ratchford 

Sisisky 

Volkmer 

Ray 

Skeen 

Vucanovich 

Regula 

Slattery 

Walgren 

Reid 

Smith  (FL) 

Watkins 

Richardson 

Smith  (lA) 

Weaver 

Ridge 

Smith  (NE) 

Weiss 

Rlnaldo 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wheat 

Ritter 

Smith,  Denny 

Whitehurst 

Roberts 

Smith.  Robert 

Whitley 

Robinson 

Snowe 

Whlttaker 

Rodlno 

Snyder 

Whltten 

Roe 

Solan 

Williams  (OH) 

Rogers 

Solomon 

Winn 

Rose 

Bpence 

Wirth 

Roetenkowski 

Spratt 

Wlae 

Roth 

Staggers 

Wolf 

Roukema 

Stangeland 

Wolpe 

Rowland 

Stark 

Wortley 

Roybal 

Stenholm 

Wright 

Rudd 

St^kfs 

Wyden 

Rusao 

Stratton 

WyUe 

Sawyer 

Studds 

Tatron 

Schaefer 

Stiunp 

Young  (FL) 

Rcheuer 

Sundqulst 

Young  (MO) 

Schneider 

Swift 

Zablocki 

Schulze 

Synar 

Zschau 

Schumer 

TaUon 

Selberllng 

Tauke 
NAYS-21 

Brown  (CO) 

Forsythe 

Roemer 

Clay 

Gejdenson 

Sabo 

CnatH 

Goodllng 

Schroeder 

Dannemeyer 

Harkln 

Walker 

Emerson 

Hller 

Weber 

Evans (lA) 

Jacobs 

Yates 

Fields 

Miller  (OH) 

Young  (AK) 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 5 

Breaux 

Lipinskl 

Chappie 

Oberstar 

NOT  VOTlNO-49 

Andrews  (NO 

Gaydos 

Myers 

Bamaid 

Gray 

Neal 

Bateman 

Hall  (IN) 

03rien 

BedeU 

Hall  (OH) 

Ottinger 

Boehlert 

Hawkins 

Paul 

Bogga 

Jones  (NO 

Pepper 

Chappell 

Kogovsek 

Savage 

Conyers 

Luken 

Skelton 

Coughlln 

Lundlne 

Taylor 

Coyne 

Martinez 

Valentine 

Crockett 

Mavroules 

Vander  Jagt 

Edwards  (AL) 

McCandless 

Washington 

English 

McKlnney 

Waxman 

Erlenbom 

Miller  (CA) 

WiUlams  (MT) 

F«ighan 

MltcheU 

Wilson 

Ford  (MI) 

Murphy 

Fremel 

Murtha 

D  Ills 

Mr.  DYSON  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  JEFFORDS  and  Mrs.  KENNEL- 
LY changed  their  votes  from 
"present"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  rime  of  day  during  die  House  proceedings,  e.g..  O  1407  is  2K>7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  tlie  floor. 


A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  in- 
formed the  House  that  on  the  f  oUow- 
ing  dates  the  President  approved  and 
signed  bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  March  24. 1»83: 

HJl.  1718.  An  act  making  approprlstionB 
to  provide  produ(^ve  employment  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Jobless  Americans,  to 
hasten  or  Initiate  Federal  projects  and  con- 
struction of  lasting  value  to  the  Nation  and 
its  citizens,  and  to  provide  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  the  indiJEent  for  fiscal  year  1983, 
and  for  other  purposes. 
On  March  29. 1983: 

HJl.  2112.  An  act  to  extend  by  6  months 
the  expiration  date  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950;  and 

H.R.  2389.  An  act  to  prevent  the  tempo- 
rary termination  of  the  Federal  Supplemen- 
tal Compensation  Act  of  1982. 
On  March  30. 1983: 

H.R.  1936.  An  act  to  amend  title  37, 
United  States  Code,  to  extend  certain  expir- 
ing enlistment  and  reenlistment  bonuses  for 
the  Armed  Forces. 

On  April  4. 1983: 

B.J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ise and  request  the  President  to  proclaim 
May  1983  as  "National  Amateur  Baseball 
Month." 

On  April  19, 1983: 

H.J.  Res.  80.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April   17  through  24, 
1983,  as  "Jewish  Heritage  Week." 
On  April  20. 1983: 

HJl.  1000.  An  act  to  assure  the  solvency  of 
the  social  security  trust  funds,  to  reform  the 
medicare  reimbursement  of  hospitals,  to 
extend  the  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion program,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerics,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  Joint  res- 
olution of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

8J.  Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  January  29,  1984,  as  "Clergy 
Appreciation  Week"  in  the  United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  276d-276g  of 
title  22,  United  States  Code,  as  amend- 
ed, appointed  Mr.  McClttre,  Mr.  Mttr- 
KOWSKi.  Ntt.  MATTnrcLT.  Mr.  Grass- 
let,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr. 
Lbaht.  Mr.  Sarbahbs,  and  Mr.  Bauchts 
as  members  of  the  Senate  delegation 
to  the  Canada-United  States  Interpar- 
liamentary Group  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  98th  Congress,  to  be  held 
in  Kenora.  Canada,  on  Jime  16-20. 
1983. 


HITMAN  RIGHTS  VIOLATIONS  IN 
EL  SALVADOR 

(Bis.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mb.  oakar.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  70  per- 
cent of  all  military  assistance  for  Latin 
and  Central  America  goes  to  El  Salva- 
dor. 

We  cannot  Just  look  for  military  so- 
lutions in  this  troubled  region,  and  we 
cannot  continue  to  support  a  military 
government  which  has  violated  the 
human  rights  of  its  own  people,  let 
alone  our  own  American  people,  in- 
cluding two  missionaries  from  Cleve- 
land who  were  brutally  slain.  Where  is 
the  President's  voice  concerning  their 
corrupt  Judicial  system?  Where  is  the 
President's  voice  concerning  the  thou- 
sands of  Salvadoran  people  who  have 
been  killed  or  violated  against  by  the 
military? 

Finally,  why  does  our  President  not 
use  our  superpower  status  for  peace  to 
bring  people  together  in  dialog,  as  rec- 
ommended by  Mexico,  Venezuela,  and 
Pope  John  Paul  n? 

iii.  Speaker,  I  will  not  support  more 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador.  The  Presi- 
dent's philosophy  is  an  extension  of 
the  same  philosophy  that  opposes  the 
nuclear  freeze  movement. 


NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  ISSUE 
CALU3  FOR  NEGOTIA'nONS 

(Bir.  BOUCHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
hlsremarics.) 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
patience  of  the  American  people  Is 
wearing  thin.  The  time  has  come  for 
this  Congress  to  make  a  clear,  un- 
equivocal statement  calling  on  the 
President  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviets 
a  halt  to  the  further  production  and 
deployment  of  nuclear  weapons. 

This  halt  must  be  negotiated. 

It  must  be  mutual. 

It  must  be  verifiable. 

But  it  must  be  accomplished. 

It  is  admowledged  that,  today,  there 
is  essential  equivalence  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
nuclear  forces. 

Because  we  have  that  essential 
equivalence  today,  we  have  what  may 
be  a  once  in  a  lifetime  opportunity  to 
preserve  the  balance. 

As  soon  as  the  balance  is  tipped,  we 
will  be  locked  into  an  unendirig  arms 
race  which  will  be  a  threat  to  world 
peace. 

There  can  be  no  greater  threat  to 
U.S.  national  security  than  an  unlimit- 
ed arms  race. 

There  can  be  no  greater  assurance  of 
security  than  a  bilateral  and  verifiable 
treaty  halting  nuclear  arms  produc- 
tion and  deployment.  That  is  what  the 
freeze  resolution  calls  for,  and  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove it. 


STOP  THE  NONSENSE.  VOTE  ON 
NUCLEAR  FREEZE 

(Mr.  MRAZEK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 . 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlu.)     

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
time  to  put  aside  the  nonsense  and 
vote  today  on  the  nuclear  freeze  reso- 
lution. We  liave  listened  to  5  days  of 
debate  on  this  resolution  on  both, 
sides,  some  of  it  inspired,  some  of  it 
not  so  inspired. 

We  are  today  confronted  with  40  ad- 
ditional amendments  on  the  nuclear 
freeze  resolution,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  if  we  continue 
this  debate  much  longer,  one  of  those 
amendments  wiU  say  that  we  must  not 
and  cannot  abridge  the  right  of  all 
Americans  to  keep  and  bear  a  Titan  n 
warhead  in  their  backyard.  This  is  the 
tenor  of  the  debate  coining  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  to  take  the 
first  small,  stumbling  step  away  from 
the  abyss  of  a  nuclear  mistake  and  a 
nuclear  exchange.  It  is  time  for  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  nation 
that  has  ever  existed  on  the  face  of 
this  planet  Earth  to  demonstrate  in. 
the  arena  of  world  opinion  that  we 
stand  on  the  side  of  peace. 


D  1130 


RESPONSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
MEL  LEVINE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  LEVINE  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  night  for  the  first  time. 
President  Reagan  moderated  some  of 
his  rhetoric  on  Central  America.  In 
calling  for  dialog  and  negotiations 
toward  a  political  solution,  he  edged 
toward  progress  in  American  policy.  I 
hope  this  is  a  signal  that  the  President 
is  beginning  to  recognize  that,  thus 
far,  his  policies  have  been  tragically 
wrong. 

To  achieve  a  truly  bipartisan  policy 
in  this  area,  he  can  and  should  do  the 
following: 

(Consult  with  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors, both  on  the  selection  of  our  Ambassa- 
dor-at-large  and  on  the  process  and  sub- 
stance of  the  dialog  and  negotiations  in  the 
region. 

Test  the  sincerity  of  the  guerrillas'  offer 
to  obtain  a  negotiated  political  settlement  In 
El  Salvador. 

Pursue  an  Immediate  cease-fire  In  El  Sal- 
vador so  that  the  lulling  can  stop. 

Say  to  the  Salvadoran  Government  that 
200  convictions  out  of  30,000  murders  is  un- 
acceptable and  we  will  no  longer  tolerate  El 
Salvador's  abysmal  record  on  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  must  recognize 
that  the  problems  in  £3  Salvador  and 
throughout  Central  America  have  arisen 
primarily  because  of  economic  exploitation, 
political  repression,  and  social  injustice.  We 
should  shape  our  policies  accordingly. 


JMI 
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THE  NUCLEAR  FREEZE— A 
MESSAGE  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  SIMON  asked  and  was  given 
permiaalon  to  addrew  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
sbnply  like  to  underscore  what  was 
said  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MsAiBK)  a  minute  or  two  ago. 

On  the  nuclear  f  reeae  resolution  pro- 
cedures, we  are  simply  not  proceeding 
as  we  oui^t  to.  Whatever  your  think- 
ing on  that  resolution,  the  decision 
has  been  made,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses. We  know  what  is  going  to 
hi4>pen. 

Let  us  get  on  with  the  business.  Let 
us  decide  It  It  is  basically  a  message  to 
the  President.  Let  us  send  that  mes- 
sage to  the  President  and  get  on  with 
other  business  of  this  House. 


LET  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLE  BE 
HEARD 

(Mr.  ECKART  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remaiks.) 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
c(munence  this  unprecedented  fifth 
day  of  the  debate  on  the  nuclear 
freese,  I  am  sure  that  we  will  again 
witness  dilatory  tactics  and  amend- 
ments proliferating  like  the  nuclear 
weapons  of  death  that  we  seek  to 
limit. 

What  these  tactics  really  amount  to 
is  an  attempt  to  gag  the  American 
people.  Nineteen  and  a  half  million  of 
our  fellow  citizens  across  this  country 
voted  on  a  nuclear  freese  resolution 
this  past  election.  Over  60  percent  of 
them  approved  it;  yet.  we  witness  the 
use  of  tactics  by  the  opponents  de- 
signed exclusively  to  stifle  the  debate, 
to  gag  the  American  pe(H>le. 

Let  us  proceed.  Let  us  bring  this 
issue  to  the  floor  for  a  vote.  Let  us 
stop  hiding  behind  the  politics  of  con- 
frontation and  confusion  and  get  to 
the  issue. 

We  want  the  freese.  We  need  it  now. 

Let  the  American  people  be  heard. 


I  am  hopeful  that  the  President's 
speech  will  heighten  the  American 
dtlsen's  awareness  of  Just  how  vital 
economic  and  humanitarian  aid  is  to 
our  foreign  policy,  and  it  will  build  up 
a  constituency  in  this  country  for 
some  foreign  aid.  particularly  In  areas 
of  the  world  that  are  critical  to  our  na- 
tional interests. 

But  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  Justifiably  afraid  of  a  strategy  that 
aiinii  for  a  military  solution  to  social 
problems. 

Military  suppression  with  whatever 
Justification  will  not  create  happiness, 
stability,  of  the  foundation  of  democ- 
racy. We  have  learned  that  lesson 
before.  We  must  use  our  might  to 
insiire  that  the  human  rights  and  eco- 
nomic well  being  of  the  people  of  El 
Salvador  and  the  rest  of  Central 
America  are  recognized  by  their  own 
governments. 

And  we  must  use  our  aid  to  hasten  a 
Just  and  enduring  peaceful  settlement 
to  the  conflict  in  El  Salvador. 


JMI 


ECONOMIC  AND  HUMANITARIAN 

AID    VITAL   TO    OUR    FOREIGN 

POLICY 

(Mr.  CARPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  CARPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
us  realize  that  simply  ptmiping  mili- 
tary assistance  into  Central  America 
to  prop  up  regressive  dictatorships  will 
do  little  to  insure  stability  in  that 
region  or  expedite  the  peace  process 
there.  I  was  pleased  last  evening  to 
hear  the  President  of  the  United 
States  onphairize  the  need  to  send  eco- 
nomic and  humanitarian  aid  to  the 
people  of  Central  Anaerlca. 


THE  PRESIDENT  HAS  COME  OUT 
OF  A  TIME  WARP 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remaiks.)    

BCr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems  that  from  his  speech  last  night, 
the  President  came  out  of  a  time  warp. 
He  arrived  from  1967  and  came  to  us 
today,  with  different  names  and  dif- 
ferent places,  but  the  same  exact  argu- 
ments that  we  were  hearing  in  the 
middle  sixties  about  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  not  have  San- 
dinistas if  this  country  did  not  support 
aSomoza. 

We  will  have  trouble  in  Guatemala 
if  we  support  those  totalitarian  re- 
gimes. 

To  bring  true  democracy,  we  must 
support  true  democrats,  not  a  leader- 
ship in  El  Salvador  that  allows  death 
squads  to  continue  to  proliferate  and 
does  not  support  true  luid  reform. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  fear  that  the  lessons 
of  the  Vietnam  war  have  been  lost 
upon  this  President. 


WE  NEED  TRAINED  BONDS 

(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
long-term  UJ5.  economy  in  Jeopardy, 
with  America's  industrial  and  techno- 
logical strength  under  challenge,  ulti- 
mately only  our  human  resources  can 
prevent  national  mediocrity  and  inferi- 
ority. 

This  means  we  need  trained  minds. 
Thus,  at  a  time  of  retreat,  it's  now 
time  for  Congress  to  reaffirm  its  re- 
sponsibility to  strengthen  public  edu- 


cation so  that  we  can  produce  those 
minds. 

I  am  introducing  today,  along  with 
my  colleagues  Paul  Sikon.  Tomr 
CoKLHO,  and  Gsorgi  Mnxxa,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  to  reaffirm  Federal 
support  and  commitment  for  public 
education  from  the  elementary 
throiigh  postsecondary  levels. 

Only  2  days  ago,  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Excellence  in  Education  re- 
leased its  report  entitled,  "A  Nation  at 
Risk."  The  report,  which  culminates 
nearly  2  years  of  study  of  the  U.S. 
educational  system,  reached  this 
frightening  conclusion  and  I  quote: 

The  educational  foundations  of  our  socie- 
ty are  being  eroded  by  a  rising  tide  of  medi- 
ocrity that  threatens  our  very  future  as  a 
nation,  and  a  people. 

That  conclusion  is  backed  by  dis- 
turbing facts.  23  percent  of  American 
adults  are  considered  fimctionally  illit- 
erate. Scholastic  aptitude  test  scores 
have  declined  almost  every  year  since 
1963.  Average  achievement  on  stand- 
ardized tests  Is  lower  than  it  was  26 
years  ago. 

These  findings  underscore  my  own 
conviction  that  there  is  an  education 
gap  in  this  country,  a  gap  that  grows 
deeper  and  more  dangerous  every  day. 
We  have  seen  it  happening  in  many 
different  ways.  Over  the  last  2  years, 
especially,  it  has  taken  a  distressing 
form  as  the  administration  cannibal- 
izes public  education  in  order  to  sup- 
port its  gigantic  weapons  spending. 

Since  1980.  the  part  of  the  budget 
earmarked  for  education  has  declined 
from  2.2  to  1.5  percent.  These  cuts 
amount  to  nearly  a  30-percent  reduc- 
tion, after  inflation,  for  most  educa- 
tion programs.  The  budget  savings  the 
administration  has  made  by  emascu- 
lating education  have  been  completely 
absorbed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense which  is  growing  by  10  percent 
every  year. 

With  this  resolution,  my  colleagues 
and  I  want  to  draw  the  line.  Here  and 
now.  I  believe  in  committing  the 
Nation  to  a  series  of  principles  which 
will  insure  the  continuing  vitality  of 
public  school  education.  The  CJovem- 
ment  must  make  this  vital  investment 
in  our  future,  and  when  it  does,  the  in- 
vestment wlU  reap  rich  dividends  for 
our  children  and  our  country. 

Let  us  reaffirm  our  support  for  the 
public  schools  by  supporting  this  reso- 
lution and— in  partnership  with  State 
and  local  government— the  necessary 
level  of  funding  to  insure  that  the  edu- 
cational needs  of  children  and  youth 
are  provided  for. 


TIME  FOR  DECISION  ON 

NUC^LEAR  FRKJiglK 

(Mr.  WEAVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Bfr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  has  come  now  for  this  House  of 
Representatives  to  make  a  decision  on 
the  nuclear  freese.  Let  those  who  are 
for  the  freese,  for  a  halt  to  the  arms 
race.  vote,  and  let  those  against  a  halt 
to  the  arms  freeze  vote  for  their  posi- 
tion. 

I  only  wish  that  those  delaying  a 
vote  in  this  House  on  the  nuclear 
freese  would  help  me  delay  the  grain 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  that  are 
helping  the  Russians  to  arm. 

Members  of  the  opposite  party  i^o 
voted  against  my  amendment  to  halt 
subsidy  to  the  Russians  to  help  the 
Soviet  Union  arm.  would  do  their 
cause  better  if  they  made  up  their 
minds:  Are  we  arming  against  the  Rus- 
sians, or  are  we— with  our  grain— help- 
ing them  arm. 


LEGISLATION  TO  HELP  NA'HON 
liOXT  GROWING  NEED  FOR 
WOOD  AND  WOOD  PRODUCTTS 

(Mr.  WHITLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WHITLEY.  Bilr.  Speaker,  today 
Mr.  EiMKRSON  and  I  are  introducing 
legislation  which  is  intended  to  help 
our  Nation  meet  its  growing  need  for 
wood  and  wood  products  in  the  future. 
Domestic  and  foreign  conditions  are 
acting  to  place  increasing  demand  on 
American  agriculture  to  produce  more 
and  better  wood  products  at  cheaper 
prices.  We  aU  know  how  important  it 
is  to  provide  the  American  people  with 
an  adequate  and  inexpensive  supply  of 
timber  for  homebullding.  furniture 
construction,  and  heating.  It  is  now 
well  known  that  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  has  reported  to  Congress 
that  the  consumption  of  timber  prod- 
ucts in  terms  of  roundwood  volume 
could  double  by  the  year  2030.  The 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  in  the  same 
report,  projected  that  a  timber  short- 
age of  15.8  billion  cubic  feet  of  timber 
will  exist  by  1990.  The  GAO  further 
stated  that  the  Wholesale  Price  Index 
for  timber  Jumped  from  6.4  in  1900  to 
127.4  in  1976.  Thus,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  timber  has  been 
both  great  and  increasing  over  the 
past  decade.  In  order  to  provide 
needed  wood  products  in  the  future,  at 
affordable  prices,  we  must  now  take 
steps  to  Improve  wood  supplies  and  cut 
costs  of  production. 

Trees  in  a  forest  take  many  years  to 
reach  a  size  at  which  they  are  ready 
for  harvesting.  The  sooner  we  take 
action  to  correct  this  pressing  need, 
the  sooner  we  wiU  have  a  chance  to 
prevent  serious  wood  shortages  and 
halt  price  escalations  of  wood  prod- 
ucts. This  legislation  will  provide  the 
vehicle  for  improving  the  productivity 
of  our  forest  lands.  Appropriations  are 
provided  for  much  needed,  and  long 


neglected  forestry  research  and  tech- 
nology transfer. 

Specifically,  the  bill  will  provide  new 
and  expanded  programs  for  research 
and  extension.  It  amends  the  Mcln- 
tire-Stennis  Act  to  allow  for  specific 
grants  to  conduct  research  in  forestry 
and  the  sciences  basic  to  forestry.  It 
also  provides  for  grants  to  universities 
and  schools  of  forestry  that  ordinarily 
do  not  qualify  under  Mclntire-Stennis 
as  a  land-grant  college  or  university. 
The  Renewable  Resources  Extension 
Act  of  1978  is  amended  to  provide  for- 
estry extension  programs  in  States  ac- 
corcUng  to  the  capabilities  of  their  pri- 
vate forests  and  rangelands  for  pro- 
duction. The  National  Cooperative 
Forestry  Council  is  created  to  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the 
developent  and  utilization  of  the  Na- 
tion's forest  resources.  Finally,  the 
Secretary  is  given  the  specific  duty  of 
coordinating  State  forestry  research 
with  national  forestry  research  activi- 
ties. He  would  also  establish  reviewing 
procedures  to  assure  that  federally 
fuinded  projects  are  properly  reported 
and  published.  The  Secretary  would 
also  be  assigned  certain  reporting  re- 
sponsibilities for  submission  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  on  the 
status  of  forestry  and  forest  product 
utilization. 


PRESIDENT  HAS  BALANCED 
POLICY  FOR  CXa<TRAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  CORRADA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  President  Reagan  broadly  de- 
scribed his  policy  for  Central  America 
as  one  that  will  pursue  four  basic 
goals: 

First,  support  for  democracy, 
reform,  and  human  freedom. 

Second,  support  economic  develop- 
ment. Aid  to  the  area  would  be  eco- 
nomic, not  military,  by  a  margin  of  3 
toL 

Third,  support  the  security  of  the 
region's  threatened  nations  as  a  shield 
for  democratization,  economic  devel- 
opment and  diplomacy. 

Fourth,  support  dialog  and  negotia- 
tion, both  among  the  countries  in  the 
region  and  within  each  country. 

Frankly  speaking,  this  is  a  well  bal- 
anced policy  which  ought  to  receive  bi- 
partisan support  in  Congress. 

While  there  may  be  differing  views 
about  the  specific  package  of  economic 
and  security  assistance  proposed  by 
President  Reagan  I  hope  that  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  will  not  be  diluted 
by  our  differences  of  opinion  and  that 
we  can  substantially  enact  the  pro- 
gram for  which  the  President  is  asking 
support.  If  we  act  now  on  this  bal- 
anced proposal  we  may  in  fact  avert  a 
major  crisis  in  Central  America. 


A      DECOROUS.      THOUGHTFUL. 
BALANCED.  FAR-REACHING 

DEBATE    ON    CENTRAL    AMER- 
ICA 

(Mi.  ALESANDE31  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  Information  that  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  presimiably  vast  audience 
who  watched  President  Reagan's  ad- 
dress to  the  Joint  session  last  evening 
stayed  tuned  for  the  special  order 
debate  which  followed  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Members  of  both  parties  participat- 
ed in  a  decorous,  thoughtful,  balanced, 
far-reaching  debate  on  the  issues 
raised  by  the  President's  address  on 
the  crisis  in  Central  America. 

My  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  called 
last  night's  affair  "historic."  and  the 
rest  of  us  who  took  part  in  it  would.  I 
am  sore,  be  pleased  to  think  so. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  American 
people  are  better  informed  as  a  result 
of  that  debate  and  this  unique  and 
perhaps  precedent-setting  sample  of 
legislative  reaction  to  a  Presidential 
address. 

We  would  even  hope  that  last  night 
was  a  step  toward  opening  wider  the 
door  for  the  American  people  to  view 
the  democracy  which  attenu>ts  to  rep- 
resent all  of  our  citizens. 

[From  the  Washington  Times.  April  3$, 

198S] 

White  House  Ekbs,  Fob  Sat 

(By  Thomas  D.  Brandt) 

The  Reagan  administration  "fundamen- 
tally misunderstands  the  causes  of  the  con- 
flict in  Central  America,"  Sen.  CHiristopher 
Dodd,  D-Conn.,  said  last  night  In  delivering 
the  official  Congressional  Democrats'  re- 
sponse to  the  president's  speech. 

Reaction  from  Republicans— conservative 
and  moderate  alike— was  generally  support- 
ive of  the  president's  message,  predicting  it 
would  rally  support  for  his  policies  designed 
to  reverse  the  leftist  drift  In  the  area. 

Dodd  said  "the  painful  truth  Is  that  many 
of  our  highest  officials  seem  to  know  as 
little  about  Central  America  in  1983  as  we 
knew  about  Indochina  in  1963."  His  speech 
was  broadcast  immediately  after  the  presi- 
dent addressed  a  Joint  session  of  the  98th 
Ck>ngre8s. 

After  the  president's  q>eech.  Chief 
Deputy  Democratic  Whip  William  Alexan- 
der, D-Ark.,  arranged  to  have  members  rise 
and  deliver  their  reaction  from  the  floor. 
Traditionally,  Congress  adjourns  immedi- 
ately following  a  presidential  address. 

Dodd,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  warned  that  the 
president's  policies  risk  a  reglonwide  con- 
flict. 

He  said  that  without  solving  the  problems 
of  poverty,  hunger.  Injustice  and  oppression 
"that  region  will  continue  to  seethe  with 
revolution  .  .  .  with  or  without  the  Soviets." 

Republican  Leader  Robert  Michel  of  Illi- 
nois, on  the  other  hand,  said,  "It  was  a 
darned  good  speech.  .  .  .  Not  everybody  (in 
Congress)  is  set  In  concrete  on  ttds.  and  it 
may  influence  people  out  there." 
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The  fix  Republican  memben  of  the  House 
Intelllgenoe  Committee  last  night  asked 
OTIeOl  to  convene  a  rare  secret  session  of 
the  House  so  daastfied  information  on  the 
situation  in  Central  America  can  be  present- 
ed. 

The  OOP  committee  members  also  sent  a 
separate  letter  to  committee  Chairman 
Edward  Boland.  D-Mass..  asking  him  to 
delay  consideration  of  legislation  to  prohibit 
\J&  support  for  military  or  paramilitary  op- 
erations in  Nicaragua  imtU  after  the  secret 
sesslm. 

Rep.  Robert  Edgar.  D-Pa..  a  United  Meth- 
odist mlntater,  said.  "I  think  we  need  a 
policy  of  less  bullets  and  less  moral  pro- 
nounoonents  and  more  negotiations."  He 
pointed  out  that  the  four  churchwomen 
killed  in  El  Salvador  two  years  ago,  and  for 
which  no  one  has  been  prosecuted,  were 
murdered  by  bullets  made  in  America. 

Rep.  Michael  Barnes.  D-Md..  chairman  of 
the  House  Foreian  Affairs  western  hemi- 
sphere subcommittee,  said  he  was  "very 
pleased  by  the  general  thrust  and  tone"  of 
the  speech.  But  Barnes  said  it  is  regrettable 
that  Reagan  focused  so  much  on  the  mili- 
tary situation  in  the  regioiL 

If  all  the  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  were 
kiUed.  "the  i»t>blem8  of  El  Salvador  would 
not  be  solved."  he  said. 

Sen.  Edward  Kennedy.  D-Mass.,  welcomed 
the  decision  to  appoint  a  special  envoy  but 
said  he  is  "deeply  concerned  that  the  presi- 
dent's overall  policy  is  a  prescription  for 
wider  war." 

No  more  American  military  aid  should  go 
to  El  Salvador  unless  that  government 
agrees  to  enter  unconditional  negotiations," 
Kennedy  said. 

But  Sen.  Charles  Mathias,  R-Md..  caUed  it 
"a  forceful  speech.  I  think  it's  the  right  way 
to  go." 

Assistant  House  Republican  leader  Trent 
Lott  of  BCissiKlppl  predicted  "Congress  will 
now  move  expeditiously"  to  approve  aid.  "I 
think  well  have  action  in  10  days  to  two 
weeks,  at  the  most,"  he  said. 

But  Rep.  Clement  J.  Zablocki.  D-Wis., 
chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  predicted  few  votes  would 
change.  Referring  to  Reagan's  announce- 
ment that  he  would  name  a  high-level  am- 
bassador to  try  to  settle  the  civU  strife  in 
the  region.  Zablocki  said.  "His  speech  gave 
no  indication  ttiat  this  ambassador  would 
have  a  mandate  to  meaningfully  address  the 
real  problons  in  the  region." 

Rep.  Clarence  Long.  D-Md..  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  subcommittee  on 
foreign  operations,  also  said  he  doubted  the 
speech  changed  any  votes,  particularly  on 
his  subcommittee. 

In  a  rare  show  of  support  from  the  opposi- 
tion party.  House  Majority  Leader  Jim 
Wright.  I>-Texas.  said.  "Fundamentally.  I 
agree  with  the  basic  precepts  set  forth  in 
the  speech." 

Sen.  Charles  Percy.  R-Ill.,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  said, 
"I  thought  the  speech  was  logical,  and  I 
think  it  v^)ealed  to  the  American  people." 
Percy  added.  "He  has  a  better  chance  now 
than  before  the  speech.  I  think  he  gained  a 
lot  of  support  tonight" 

Sen.  Orrin  Hatch.  R-Utah.  said.  "To  me. 
it's  time  to  quit  this  partisan  drivel  that's 
going  on  in  this  city  and  work  in  a  biparti- 
san fashion." 

"He  made  It  clear  that  the  national  securi- 
ty of  this  country  is  involved.  We  need  to 
encourage  the  guerrillas  to  come  out  of  the 
forests  and  the  woods." 

Sen.  Barry  Ooldwater.  R-Arla..  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Intelligence  Committee,  said 


the  president's  speech  was  "excellent,  right 
to  the  point.  ...  He  definitely  changed 
some  minds  in  there. .  .  .  Congress  has  been 
listening  to  the  lies  In  the  newspapers  and 
on  radio  and  television.  Now  they  got  the 
truth." 

[From  USA  Today,  Apr.  30, 1983] 

RSAGAR  SmcH  Sms  Umiquk  Dbbatx 

(By  William  Ringle) 

Washikotoh.— President  Reagan  made  an 
unusual  plea  to  Congress  Wednesday— and 
minutes  later  got  an  imprecedented  surprise 
response. 

Democratic  congressmen  seized  the  mo- 
ments after  Reagan's  unusual  speech  to  a 
Joint  session  of  Congress  Wednesday  to 
both  praise  and  criticize  his  plea  for  support 
on  his  Central  American  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  programs. 

No  sooner  had  he  left  the  chamber— a 
point  when  the  lawmakers  ordinarily  would 
adjourn  and  go  home— than  critics  of  his 
policy  obtained  permission  from  Speaker 
Tip  O'Neill  to  continue  the  session. 

Rep.  BiU  Richardson.  D-N.M.,  said.  "It  U 
not  accurate  to  bill  this  as  a  debate  between 
those  who  want  to  turn  tail  and  let  the  com- 
munists win  and  those  who  don't."  He  said 
the  USA  found  in  Vietnam.  "You  can't 
transport  peace  and  freedom  and  democracy 
in  B-52S." 

Rep.  Tom  Harkin.  D-Iowa,  said  Reagan's 
proposals  are  "a  blueprint  for  more  military 
adventurism.  It  is  a  road  to  more  suffering 
by  the  Salvadoran  people  ...  a  road  to  no- 
where." 

Rep.  Clement  J.  Zablocki,  D-Wis.  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  chief:  There  was 
"little  new  in  the  president's  speech  .  .  . 
which  will  change  many  votes"  In  Congress. 

House  Republican  Leader  Robert  Michel 
of  Illinois,  on  the  other  hand,  said,  "It  was  a 
darned  good  speech  .  .  .  Not  everybody  (in 
Congress)  is  set  in  concrete  on  this,  and  it 
may  influence  people  out  there." 

Assistant  House  Republican  leader  Trent 
Lott  of  BCississippl  predicted  "Congress  will 
now  move  expeditiously"  to  approve  aid, 
within  two  weeks. 

Rep.  Wyche  Fowler  Jr.,  D-Oa.,  said  he  luul 
no  problems  with  Reagan's  Central  America 
goals,  "but  I  have  serious  reservations  about 
the  methods." 

(In  addition  to  these  articles,  the 
major  wire  servl<«s,  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Washinerton  Post,  and 
other  newspapers  made  mention  of 
the  event  or  quoted  from  its  partici- 
pants. The  three  major  television  net- 
works—ABC, CBS.  and  NBC— covered 
it,  as  did  Cable  News  Network  (CNN) 
and  various  radio  services.) 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  perplexing  Ironies  of  our  time  Lb 
that  there  are  those  among  us  who 
can  see  nothing  but  Inherent  evil  In 
rlghtwlng  dictatorships  and  nothing 
but  Inherent  virtue  in  leftwlng  dicta- 
torships. 

Can  we  not  see  that  the  same  forces 
which  are  arrayed  against  the  small 
countries  of  Central  America  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  forces  which  are  ar- 
rayed against  our  friends  in  the 
Middle  East? 


VOTE  ON  THE  NUCLEAR  FREEZE 
RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  BATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  on 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  vote 
today  on  the  nuclear  freeze  resolution. 


RIGHTWING  AND  LEPTWING 
(Mr.  DANIEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


THE  NUCLEAR  FREEZE  IS  A 
PHILOSOPHICAL  DOCUMENT 

(Idr.  SBfOTH  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  on  this  floor  I  stood  up  and 
talked  about  the  fact  that  the  nuclear 
freeze  and  the  resolution  was  a  philo- 
sophical document  and  that  it  had 
been  slowly  eroded  Into  something 
people  were  attempting  to  make  a 
practical  document;  but  the  reality  is 
that  it  is  a  philosophical  document.  It 
is  a  philosophy  for  the  future  and  it  is 
the  wave  of  the  future  that  is  going  to 
becoming. 

I  would  lu-ge  my  colleagues  today  to 
put  aside  these  practical  attempts  at 
doing  what  the  I>resldent  has  the  right 
to  do,  has  the  power  to  do,  and  has  the 
obligation  to  do,  and  to  vote  their  phi- 
losophy today. 

If  it  falls,  so  be  it:  if  It  passes,  so  be 
it;  but  this  is  a  philosophy  that  needs 
to  be  debated  and  heard  today. 

I  would  urge  you  all  to  allow  the 
vote  to  take  place. 


HAUNTINGLY  FAMILIAR 
RHETORIC 

(Mr.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  two  points  regarding  the 
President's  speech  last  night  concern- 
ing Central  America. 

Point  No.  1.  The  rhetoric  we  heard 
from  President  Reagan  about  Central 
America  was  hauntingly  similar  to  the 
rhetoric  we  heard  preceding  the  Viet- 
nam buildup:  "Our  vital  security  inter- 
ests are  at  stake."  "Our  national  credi- 
bility is  at  stake."  "What  will  our 
allies  think?"  "What  wlU  our  adversar- 
ies think?" 

If  this  is  indeed  the  case,  then  the 
sky  is  the  limit  on  what  we  must  be 
prepared  to  commit  in  order  to  protect 
our  interests.  The  President's  defini- 
tion of  our  commitment  is  iratentially 
open  ended. 


Point  No.  3.  If  we  state  that  the  out- 
come of  the  current  oonfUct  In  Central 
America  Is  vital  to  our  national  aecOrl- 
ty  Interest  and  that  we  cannot  send  In 
our  own  troops,  as  the  President 
stated,  then  our  so-called  allies— the 
generals  In  El  Salvador  and  the  Somo- 
cistas  in  Honduras— have  tremendous 
leverage  over  our  country. 

The  President  has  thus  put  the 
United  States  in  a  terrible  dilemma. 
He  states  that  we  must  win,  but  that 
we  cannot  act  for  ourselves.  This 
means  that  there  Is  almost  no  limit  as 
to  what  our  allies  can  ask  of  us  in 
terms  of  support,  arms,  and  money. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  President's 
speech  sets  U.S.  foreign  policy  In  Cen- 
tral America  on  an  exceedingly  open 
ended  and  dangerous  course. 


freedom,  and  the  specter  of  ntidear 
destruction  of  civilization. 


NUCLEAR  FREEZE  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  LEVITAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Iifr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  a  number  of  Members  address 
the  House  today  asldng  for  a  vote  on 
the  nuclear  freeze  resolution.  I.  too, 
would  like  to  vote  on  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 13  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
most  of  the  speakers  seemed  to  have 
confessed  to  the  weakness,  the  logical 
emptiness  of  the  resolution  that  was 
birought  before  the  House  because 
they  are  saying  now  we  do  not  need  to 
consider  what  it  reaUy  says,  we  Just 
need  to  vote  for  a  slogan. 

I  think  the  Important  thing  that  the 
debate  has  brought  out  over  these  few 
days  is  the  fact  that  we  are  talking 
about  something  very  serious,  if  It  is 
more  than  a  slogan,  and  that  there  is  a 
basic  fallacy  and  weakness  in  the  origi- 
nal approach  embodied  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  13.  The  resolution  is  get- 
ting better  as  a  result  of  the  amend- 
ments and  legislative  lilstory  and  we 
may  be  able,  and  I  hope  without  dila- 
tory amendments,  to  vote  on  it  very 
shortly. 

As  far  as  interfering  with  the  busi- 
ness on  the  floor  of  the  House,  even  if 
there  were  other  business,  this  Is  the 
most  Important  issue,  as  the  propo- 
nents have  said,  facing  mankind.  But  I 
have  not  seen  an  overabundance  of 
bins  waiting  and  being  held  up  that 
have  not  been  considered.  In  fact  it  is 
fortunate  that  we  have  had  the  freeze 
resolution  to  debate  for  there  would 
have  been  little  else  to  do  over  the  last 
3  weeks. 

I  think  we  ought  to  debate  this  issue 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  get  a  vote  on 
It  very  shortly.  We  ought  to  get  a  vote 
on  something  that  is  meaningful— not 
Just  a  slogan.  Voting  on  slogans  is  ap- 
propriate for  clubs  and  debating  clubs. 
It  is  beneath  the  responsibility  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  dealing 
with  the  issue  of  national  security. 


TIMID  POLICY  WILL  NOT  WORK 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bottom 
line  of  what  the  President  said  last 
night  is  that  without  stability  and  a 
framework  of  democracy  in  El  Salva- 
dor, and  the  rest  of  that  region,  we 
will  have  no  stability  and  no  freedom 
in  the  United  States. 

Two  decades  of  Soviet  and  Cuban 
tyranny,  and  now  Nicaraguan  tyranny, 
have  proven  that  a  timid  policy  will 
not  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  people 
of  this  hemisphere. 

Failing  to  adopt  the  President's  initi- 
ative will  only  result  in  the  downfall  of 
El  Salvador  and  wiU  be  felt  in  the  near 
future  by  all  Americans  in  the  form  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees 
headed  toward  our  border. 

The  President  asks  for  a  modest 
amount  so  our  allies  may  defend  them- 
selves from  this  tyranny.  This  pro- 
posed assistance  does  not  even  begin 
to  compare  with  the  billions  of  dollars 
we  send  to  the  Middle  East  annually. 

Yet  this  problem  is  closer  to  home. 

We  already  have  seen  the  results  of 
two  decades  of  a  neglected  problem  in 
our  own  backyard.  Let  us  deal  with 
this  piroblem  before  it  spills  more  refu- 
gees, more  blood,  and  more  instability 
upon  our  own  border. 


BIPARTISAN  SUPPORT  FOR  THE 
PRESIDENT  ON  FOREIGN  AF- 
FAIRS 

(Mr.  SUNDQUIST  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlts.) 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  Central  America  stands  at  a 
crossroad  in  history  and  what  direc- 
tion it  takes  will  affect  the  future  of 
our  country  for  years  to  come.  This  is 
no  Vietnam,  an  ocean  away,  this  time 
It  is  right  in  our  own  backyard.  For  far 
too  long  we  have  failed  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  very  real  danger  being  cre- 
ated by  the  deterioration  of  conditions 
in  our  region.  As  Ambassador  Kirkpat- 
rlck  stated  in  a  speech  March  21  of 
this  year 

We  have  already  used  up  our  margin  for 
error.  Nobody  likes  to  talk  about  the  impli- 
cations of  the  consolidation  of  power  by  a 
Marxist-Leninist  regime  in  Nicaragua  and 
the  enormous,  almost  Incredible  military 
buildup  tliat  is  underway  in  Nicaragua  quite 
apart  from  the  weapons  they  send  to  El  Sal- 
vador, the  niunber  of  weapons  being  simply 
stO(^Ued  in  military  installations  devel- 
oped in  Nicaragua  is  very  substantial. 
Nobody  likes  to  talk  about  it  but  it's  true. 

When  Fidel  Castro  was  in  Managua 
last  summer  for  the  first  Sandlnista 
anniversary  in  power,  he  stated.  "Now 


there  are  three  of  us."  referring  to 
Cuba.  Grenada,  and  Nicaragua.  He 
went  on  to  suggest  that  there  were 
about  to  be  4.  5.  6,  7.  8,  9,  10  advanced 
Soviet  bases  in  this  hemisphere.  Un- 
fortunately, it  i4>pears  that  the  Sovi- 
ets are  of f  to  a  gciod  start.  The  Sandl- 
nista government  itself  freely  admits 
that  it  is  receiving  Soviet  supplies 
through  East  Germany  and  Arab 
countries,  although  it  attempts  to  give 
this  aid  a  more  Innocent  cast  than  is 
reasonable  in  light  of  the  extent  and 
type  of  aid  received. 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  are 
aware  of  the  recent  events  in  BrazU  re- 
garding the  interception  of  Libyan 
planes  bound  for  Nicaragua.  Four 
Libyan  transport  planes  canying 
arms,  explosives,  and  military  spare 
parts  landed  in  Brazil  on  Monday,  and 
were  stopped  by  Brazilian  authorities. 
These  Soviet-built  cargo  Jets  were 
searched  by  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment, and  found  to  contain  both 
equipment  made  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  arms  which  had  been  taken  from 
U.S.  forces  in  Vietnam. 

There  are  also  reports  that  a  ship 
containing  arms  bound  for  Nicaragua 
had  been  found  off  the  coast  of  Costa 
Rica  after  it  developed  engine  trouble. 
Incidents  such  as  these  are  only  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg.  We  can  no  longer 
afford  to  consider  standing  idly  by. 
This  is  a  problem  which  will  not  go 
away  by  itself.  This  is  also  a  problem 
which  will  not  be  solved  by  American 
withdrawal,  but  will  lie  magnified  ten- 
fold. For  the  sake  of  our  future  we 
cannot  afford  to  cut  off  funds  for  our 
Involvement  in  our  region. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  this  txxly  to  sup- 
port our  President  on  a,  bipartisan 
basis  in  foreign  affairs. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  TO 
THE  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  certain  that  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  in  commending  the  President  for 
an  address  to  Congress  that  was  full  of 
substance  and  challenge  for  aU  of  us 
serving  this  great  Nation.  Last  night, 
the  President  extended  his  hand  to 
the  Congress  in  asking  for  full  coop- 
eration on  foreign  policy  issues  wheth- 
er it  be  on  Central  America  or  nuclear 
arms  control. 

I  call  upon  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
to  Join  me  in  sayliig  that  the  time  has 
come  for  a  return  to  bipartisanship  on 
foreign  policy  issues.  Let  us  all  put  the 
interests  of  our  country  ahead  of  all 
other  concerns  and  rally  to  support 
our  current  vital  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. We  in  this  Congress  have  a 
shared  responsibility  for  our  Nation's 
foreign  policy.  It  is  my  hope  that  all  of 
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us  are  wUUng  to  accept  the  challenge 
of  bipaitinnahip  and  shared  responsi- 
bility. Let  us  return  to  the  spirit  of  bi- 
partisanship—a tradition  which  served 
the  best  interests  and  goals  of  our 
Oovemment  and  our  country.  It  was  a 
tradition  begun  when  the  Congress 
and  President  Truman  worked  closely 
together  in  f  adng  the  challenges  that 
confronted  our  Nation  in  the  past. 

The  President  offered  us  the  choice 
of  turning  our  bai^s  on  our  friends  in 
Central  America  or  accepting  the  chal- 
lenge of  helping  our  freedom-loving 
friends  in  that  vital  region.  I  believe 
that  President  Reagan  vtly  pointed 
out  that  we  can  no  longer  afford  to 
remain  an  uncommitted  and  passive 
Congress  during  times  like  these  when 
a  crisis  is  developing  on  our  very  door- 
step. As  the  President  so  clearly  ex- 
plained, we  do  have  a  stake  in  the 
problems  involving  our  neighbors  in 
Central  America.  Their  problems  do 
affect  the  security  and  well-being  of 
our  own  people. 

Central  America  is  nearby  and  it  is 
critical  from  a  strategic  point  of  view. 
If  we  fail  to  address  these  nearby 
problems,  what  will  we  do  when  our 
allies  across  the  seas  ask  for  our  help 
in  meeting  even  greater  challenges? 
What  will  our  allies  in  NATO  and  the 
Middle  East  think  of  our  promises  and 
our  commitments  to  them  if  we  fail  to 
respond  to  threats  in  our  own  back- 
yard? 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  conflicts 
in  Central  America  and  the  efforts  of 
the  democratic  governments  in  that 
region  to  bring  democracy,  reforms, 
and  free  elections  to  their  people.  I 
agree  with  the  President  that  progress 
is  being  made  in  the  struggle  to  sus- 
tain the  independence  and  freedom  of 
the  nations  in  that  war-torn  area. 

It  is  important  for  all  of  us  to  realize 
that  the  bulk  of  American  assistance 
to  Central  America  is  in  the  form  of 
economic  assistance.  The  smaller  secu- 
rity assistance  portion  provides  the 
governments  in  that  area  a  shield  to 
protect  their  ongoing  efforts  to  im- 
prove their  economies  and  bring  stabil- 
ity and  peace  to  their  countries. 

I  believe  that  all  of  my  friends  in 
this  Chamber  will  join  me  in  encourag- 
ing the  administration's  efforts  to 
pursue  a  political  solution  to  the  con- 
flicts in  Central  America  through 
dialog  and  negotiations.  Our  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive is  willing  to  support  "any 
agreement"  reached  by  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  for  withdrawal  of  all  for- 
eign troops  from  the  region. 

In  pursuit  of  that  goal,  the  President 
has  given  us  a  decision  to  make.  Shall 
we  take  up  this  shared  foreign  policy 
obligation  in  the  spirit  of  bipartisan 
cooperation,  or  will  we  say  no  to  the 
challenge? 

I  again  commend  President  Reagan 
for  the  tone  and  thrust  of  his  address, 
and  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  make 
the  right  choice.  Let  us  take  prompt 


and  positive  action  on  the  requests 
before  us. 


AID  TO  EL  SALVADOR 


SUPPORT  ADMINISTRATION'S 
REQUEST  FOR  AID  TO  EL  SAL- 
VADOR 

(Mr.  BADHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  the  President  provided  us  with  a 
cogent  summary  of  the  struggle  for 
democracy  in  Central  America.  He  also 
spoke  of  the  danger  and  adverse  conse- 
quences for  America  should  we  allow 
totalitarian  forces  to  succeed  in  their 
quest  for  domination. 

No  one  can  deny  that  Cuba  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  pouring  massive 
amounts  of  military  equipment  into 
Central  America.  Prom  1962-81  Soviet 
security  assistance  to  Latin  America 
totaled  almost  $4  billion,  compared 
with  $1.5  billion  in  U.S.  assistance  for 
the  same  period.  The  Soviets  and 
Cubans  had  over  50  times  as  many 
military  advisers  in  Latin  countries  as 
the  United  States  in  1981. 

Today,  Cuba's  army  is  three  times 
larger  than  it  was  in  1962. 

Cuba  not  only  has  40.000  troops  in 
Africa;  it  has  over  2.000  in  Nicaragua. 
Let  no  one  doubt  that  the  aim  of  the 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  Is  to  use  their 
armed  might  to  destabilize  all  of  Cen- 
tral America.  Let  me  read  this  quote 
from  the  guerrilla  leader  who  recently 
took  his  own  life  while  visiting  Nicara- 
gtia: 

The  revolutionary  process  of  Central 
America  Is  a  single  process.  The  triumphs  of 
one  are  the  triumphs  of  the  other  .  .  .  Gua- 
temala will  have  Its  hour.  Honduras  Its. 
Costa  Rica,  too,  wOl  have  Its  hour  of  glory. 
The  first  note  was  heard  in  Nicaragua. 

It  is  beUefs  like  this,  backed  by  vio- 
lence, that  so  concerns  our  friends  in 
Central  America.  The  people  and  gov- 
ernments in  Central  America  have 
made  this  plain  and  they  continue  to 
warn  us  even  as  we  debate  this  issue. 

The  ramifications  of  a  Communist 
takeover  in  El  Salvador  are  clear.  The 
trend  toward  democratization  in  the 
region  would  be  dealt  a  severe  blow. 
Communist  efforts  to  crush  the  roots 
of  democracy  in  Latin  America,  would 
intensify.  This  would  not  only  threat- 
en the  security  of  El  Salvador's  closest 
neighbors,  it  would  threaten  our  secu- 
rity and  send  a  clear  message  that  the 
United  States  will  no  longer  stand  and 
protect  its  own  vital  interests.  It  would 
have  devastating  consequences  for  the 
people  of  El  Salvador  who  are  fighting 
for  democracy;  and  if  the  fears  of  our 
allies  in  the  region  are  realized,  the  se- 
curity of  our  own  borders  would 
become  uncertain.  I  would  urge  that 
my  colleagues  support  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  aid  to  El  Salvador. 


(Mr.  McCAIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  McCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  interested  in  seeing  my  colleagues 
continued  references  to  the  Vietnam 
war.  I  am  particularly  fascinated  by 
the  references  made  by  those  who  did 
not  seize  the  opportunity  to  serve 
there,  nor  did  they  choose  any  particu- 
lar role  in  that  conflict  except  to 
maybe  visit  for  2  days,  as  they  do  in 
Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador  for  a 
couple  of  days,  and  come  back  as  ex- 
perts. 

The  subject  is  negotiations.  Negotia- 
tions require  two  parties  that  desire  to 
negotiate  before  it  is  possible  to 
achieve. 

Negotiations  as  far  as  El  Salvador  is 
concerned  is  that  the  rebels  seem  to  be 
driven  by  the  dictum  of  (Chairman 
Mao  who  said  "political  power  is  the 
flower  that  blossoms  from  the  muzzle 
of  a  gun."  When  we  have  provided  suf- 
ficient military  assistance,  economic 
aid.  so  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  El  Salvadoran  rebels  to  negotiate, 
at  that  time  I  believe  we  can  conduct 
meaningful  negotiations  and  hopefully 
get  them  to  Join  in  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic election. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  the  Democrats  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  led  by  the  deputy 
majority  whip,  the  majority  leader 
himself,  and  including  some  key  House 
committee  members,  approached  the 
President's  Central  American  speech 
in  a  temperate,  conciliatory  fashion, 
calling  for  bipartisan  action. 

However,  the  official  Democratic 
Party  response  immediately  following 
the  President's  address  by  a  Member 
of  the  other  body,  an  individual  who 
has  been  by  far  the  most  virulent 
critic  of  the  administration's  policy  in 
that  region,  offered  a  strident  attack 
on  the  President's  attempts  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem. 

This  nationally  televised  attack  vir- 
tually blamed  all  of  the  difficulty 
there  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  completly  avoiding  that  which 
was  inherited,  complete  avoiding  the 
massive  interventions  by  Nicaragua, 
C^iba,  the  East  Bloc,  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

While  certain  House  Democrats  were 
stressing  cooperation  the  official 
Democratic  Party  respondent  chose 
confrontation.  If  the  confrontation  at- 
titude prevails,  the  future  for  Central 
America,  and  indeed  for  this  country, 
is  bleak. 


I  call  on  responsible  Democrats  to 
repudiate  that  partisan  wroach.  At 
this  critical  stage  we  need  to  stand  up 
for  what  is  right  for  all  America. 
North.  South,  and  Central 


ADMINISTRA'nON  POUCT  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri  asked 
and  was  given  permlBsion  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President's  speech  last 
night  should  lay  to  rest  any  doubts 
about  what  our  intentions  are  in  El 
Salvador.  For  those  of  us  who  listened 
to  the  President's  speech  and  what  he 
actually  said,  it  is  clear  that  our  policy 
in  El  Salvador  is  based  upon  principles 
which  all  Americans  can  support. 

The  President  stated  simply  and 
straightforwardly  that  we  support  de- 
mocracy, reform,  and  human  freedom; 
that  we  will  support  economic  develop- 
ment despite  the  obvious  attempts  of 
the  leftists  to  sabotage  it;  that  we  wiU 
support  that  nation's  fight  against 
Cuban  and  Nicaraguan  intervention; 
and  that  we  support  dialog  and  negoti- 
ations to  end  hostilities. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  who  were 
so  quick  to  criticize  the  President  last 
night  and  today  to  tell  us  what  is 
wrong  with  these  basic  principles.  The 
President  deserves  our  support  in  forg- 
ing a  bipartisan  policy  based  upon 
these  principles. 


aspect  to  the  problem  which  is  prob- 
ably paramount.  The  Marxists  in  the 
Sandanlsta  leadership  and  among  the 
guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  have  made  it 
so.  much  to  the  pleasure  of  Cuba  and 
Russia. 

Tet.  the  spokesman  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  other  Democrats  who 
persist  in-raw  partisanship,  ignore  this 
dimension  and  it  will  prove  to  be  bad 
politics  in  the  end. 

In  his  partisan  response  to  President 
Reagan,  which  he  had  to  deliver  l>e- 
cause  it  had  already  been  printed 
before  the  President  spoke,  the  Demo- 
crat's TV  critic  quipped  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  brought  the  people  to  their 
feet  but  not  to  their  senses. 

How  ironic  that  the  Democrat's 
spokesman  would  himself  be  the  proof 
of  that  last  claim. 


EL  SALVADOR 


(Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
President's  forceful  but  balanced 
speech  on  the  crisis  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

I  also  rise  to  reject  the  partisan 
attack  on  the  President  by  the  official 
TV  spokesman  for  the  Democratic 
Party,  and  a  citizen  from  Connecticut, 
in  his  response  last  evening  on  behalf 
of  the  Democratic  Party. 

National  security  more  than  any 
other  issue  demands  bipartisanship. 

I  believe  many  House  Democrats  rec- 
ognized this  fundamental  principle  in 
their  remarks  last  evening  during  the 
spedal  order  taken  by  the  gentleman 
f  rom  Ai^ansas. 

However,  the  Democratic  Party's 
champion  droned  on  about  the  bogey- 
man of  the  military  solution  which  he 
claims  is  all  President  Reagan  is  after. 
This  is  false,  and  he  knew  it.  We  have 
devoted  huge  sums  already  to  the 
social  and  economic  problems  of  Cen- 
tral America— $118  million  of  this 
went  to  Nicaragiia  following  the  revo- 
lution that  overthrew  the  Somoza 
regime.  But  there  is  indeed  a  military 


IRA  SAVINGS  SUCCESS 

(Mr.  MOORE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOORK  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  reports 
ample  proof  that  expanded  indivldtial 
retirement  account  opportunities  en- 
acted in  1981  get  Americans  in  the  sav- 
ings habit  once  again.  Even  Treasury 
Secretary  Donald  Regan  admitted  IRA 
activity  far  exceeded  Treasury  expec- 
tations. 

Yesterday  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  reported  some  10  million 
Americans  opened  an  IRA  or  contrib- 
uted to  an  existing  one  by  the  stand- 
ard April  15  deadline  for  making  1982 
IRA  contributions.  This  is  triple  the 
number  of  all  IRA  accounts  existing  1 
year  earlier  causing  expansion  of  the 
Nation's  savings  base  due  to  IRA  activ- 
ity by  more  than  $31  billion  in  1982. 
Nearly  1  in  5  tax  returns  filed  for  1982 
reported  an  IRA  deposit  had  been 
made.  This  dramatic  increase  in  sav- 
ings, mind  you.  occurred  during  one  of 
our  worst  recessions.  Imagine  the 
future  increases  as  the  economy  recov- 
ers. 

Econometric  statements  prepared  at 
my  request  in  1981  and  used  by  me  in 
drawing  the  ERA  improvements  en- 
acted then  also  substantially  under- 
stated actual  IRA  behavior  now  re- 
ported. Concern  was  raised  in  1981 
that  prior  IRA  response  had  been 
lackluster  and  my  econometric  fore- 
casts were  too  rosy.  Actual  IRA  per- 
formance is  now  more  than  double  our 
forecast. 

I  suggest  we  use  this  experience  to 
further  expand  the  Nation's  IRA  sav- 
ings base  and  thereby  reduce  interest 
rates  as  credit  demand  can  be  satisfied 
without  Government  borrowing 
crowding  out  private  borrowing.  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  2000  to  allow  a  $2,000 
annual  nondeductible  contribution  to 
be  made  to  an  IRA  once  deductible 
ceilings   of  current   IRA   policy   are 


reached.  In  addition,  an  extra  lifetime 
nondeductible  contribution  of  $8,000 
would  be  permitted.  This  feature  is  es- . 
pecially  drawn  to  entice  those  nearing 
retirement  age  who  find  current  de- 
ductible amounts  insufficient  incen- 
tive to  start  an  IRA  to  do  so  as  bene- 
fits would  then  be  large  enough  to 
make  the  accoimt  worth  their  whUe. 
Provisions  in  HJl.  2000  for  waiver  of 
the  10-percent  withdrawal  penalty 
when  IRA  fimds  would  be  used  for 
purchase  of  a  first  home  or  college  ex- 
penses add  reasons  for  yoimg  taxpay- 
ers to  open  an  IRA  as  welL 


O  1200 


LET  US  IMPROVE  THE  TRANS- 
PORTA-nON  PACILrnES  OF 
THE  WASHINGTON.  D.C.,  AREA 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  at  6:30  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  fly  with  Captain  Dan  of  WMAL 
Skyhawk  63.  It  is  a  marvelous  and 
beautiful  day  outside  as  you  Imow,  the 
visibility  was  unlimited  and  incredible. 
At  7  o'clock  this  morning  the  traffic 
on  1-95  was  already  heavy,  but  there 
was  nobody  on  the  express  lane;  at 
8:35,  there  was  a  3Vi-mlle  backup  on  I- 
66  and  the  HOV  lanes  were  empty  into 
downtown  Washington.  They  looked 
like  an  empty  bowling  alley.  At  10 
minutes  to  9  on  1-95  there  was  a  three- 
lane  bumper-to-biunper  backup  from 
the  14th  Street  Bridge  to  Seminary 
Road.  That  is  more  than  5  miles  and  I 
personally  counted  only  15  cars  and  23 
buses  on  that  total  express  lane 
length.  If  this  does  not  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment personnel  expenses,  if  it  does 
not  pollute  the  air  and  ham  up  fuel 
and  create  energy  problems  then  I  am 
badly  mistaken.  We  simply  have  to 
find  a  way  to  utilize  the  capacity  of 
the  express  lanes  and  improve  the 
transportation  facilities  of  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  and  we  need 
to  do  it  soon. 


SUPPORT  PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S 
POLICIES  ON  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  President 
Reagan's  current  policies  in  Central 
America  as  delivered  in  his  speech  last 
night  to  a  Joint  session  of  this  Con- 


The  countries  of  C!entral  America, 
except  Nicaragua,  are  working  to 
achieve  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. This  achievement  is  vital  to  our 
interests  both  at  home  and  abroad.  If 
Central  America  fails,  our  security  will 
be  threatened  and  our  allies  to  the 
south  will  soon  become  our  enemies. 
The  United  States  cannot  stand  by 
and  let  its  enemies  take  control  of 
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these  countries  against  the  will  of  the 
dcodIg 

The  citiiens  of  Central  America 
have  provm  that  they  desire  democra- 
cy. In  E!  Salvador,  free  elections  were 
held  with  factions  from  all  sides  par- 
ticipating in  these  elections.  In  spite  of 
extrane  opposition  and  threats  of 
death  from  the  guerrillas.  80  percent 
of  the  people  of  £3  Salvador  voted,  and 
they  voted  for  democracy.  This,  In 
itself,  demonstrates  the  will  of  these 
people  to  attempt  to  secure  freedom. 

Human  rights  problems  do  exist  in 
Central  America,  and  improvements 
certainly  must  be  made.  But  ask  your- 
self this  Question— would  there  be  any 
req)ect  for  human  rights  if  these 
countries  were  controlled  by  a  Com- 
munist government?  I  do  not  believe 
so. 

The  Soviets  already  have  a  much 
larger  presence  in  our  own  hemisphere 
than  we  do.  Prom  1946  to  1982,  the 
United  States  has  provided  $2.2  billion 
in  economic  aid  to  Central  America 
and  only  $296  million  in  military  aid  to 
this  region.  By  contrast,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  provided  only  $50  million  in 
economic  aid  and  $150  billion  in  mili- 
tary aid  to  Nicaragua  alone.  Cuba, 
meanwhile,  has  received  $4  billion  in 
military  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Clearly,  the  United  States  has  invest- 
ed heavily  in  economic  aid,  while  the 
Soviets  have  focused  on  building  a 
military  presence  in  Central  America. 

The  current  situation  in  Central 
America  has  a  worldwide  audience.  If 
the  United  States  cannot  meet  the 
challenges  to  independence  and  securi- 
ty in  our  own  hemisphere,  then  we 
have  failed  all  of  our  allies.  Our  allies, 
worldwide,  will  believe  that  our  demo- 
cratic principles  for  freedom  are  no 
longer  valuable  except  within  our  own 
borders. 

We,  the  Congress,  cannot  turn  our 
backs  on  this  situation.  As  long  as  out- 
side influences  affect  the  people  of 
Central  America,  as  they  do  now.  the 
United  States  must  assure  that  free- 
dom will  prevail.  If  we  ignore  this 
challenge,  the  Soviet  influence  wiU 
continue  to  grow,  and  the  United 
States  will  be  faced  with  a  crisis  of 
greater  magnitude  than  this  one— a 
crisis  we  may  be  unable  to  control. 

We  have  the  opportunity,  now,  to 
secure  democracies  throughout  this 
region  through  our  economic  aid  and 
our  military  trainers  and  equipment.  I 
urge  this  body  to  support  President 
Reagan's  Central  American  policies, 
and  I  ask  that  we  give  him  our  full  co- 
operation in  order  to  achieve  freedom 
and  peace  in  this  region. 


Mr.  UVmOSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  the  President  set  the  tone  for 
what  I  truly  hope  wiU  be  a  bipartisan 
agreement  to  assist  the  freedom  seek- 
ing people  of  Central  America  to  live 
and  prosper  in  a  democratic  environ- 
ment without  fear  of  oppression  or 
tyranny.  To  do  so  is  really  in  our  own 
interest  as  well  as  theirs,  for  the  scope 
of  the  problems  facing  our  southern 
neighbors  is  not  such  that  they  alone 
should  be  left  to  bear  the  burden. 
"The  national  security  of  all  the 
Americas  is  at  stake  in  Central  Amer- 
ica," said  the  President. 

The  f  allium  of  this  country  to  recog- 
nize that  fact  would,  like  the  ostrich 
with  his  head  in  the  sand,  leave  our 
southern  flanks  exposed  to  the  worst 
of  catastrophes.  Massive  floods  of  im- 
migrants, increased  terrorism,  and 
even  armed  conflict  across  our  own 
borders  are  inevitable  if  we  do  not 
lend  economic  assistance  to  those  who 
are  merely  trying  to  protect  their  frag- 
ile hold  on  democracy.  Indeed,  who 
among  us  would  wish  to  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  failing  to  meet  our 
shared  obligation? 


RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  SHARED 
OBUGATIONS 

(Mr.  LTVINOSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 


SMALL  SAVERS'  TAX 
EXEliftPTION 

(Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Bfrs.  MARTIN  of  niinols.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
will  provide  an  incentive  for  the  small 
saver.  I  am  proposing  that  the  first 
$750  of  interest  earned  from  savings 
be  exempt  from  Income  taxes. 

This  step,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  reward 
savings  and  thus  create  a  savings  rate 
that  might  begin  to  approach  that  of 
our  major  competitors  in  the  world 
marketplace.  Japan  has  an  18-percent 
savings  rate;  ours  is  5.1  percent.  Today 
we  discourage  savings  by  including 
every  dollar  of  interest  earned  in  tax- 
able income;  yet  we  allow  every  dollar 
of  interest  paid  to  be  deducted  from 
taxable  income. 

This  bill  is  not  intended  to  offer 
shelter  to  the  wealthy  but  to  the  low- 
and  middle-income  Americans  who 
have  $10,000  or  less  in  savings.  I  recog- 
nize that  the  major  discussion  on  this 
issue  has  been  related  to  whether  or 
not  we  should  withhold  tax  on  inter- 
est. That  discussion,  in  my  opinion, 
misses  the  point.  The  real  question  is 
whether  we  should  continue  to  tax  in- 
terest for  small  savers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  small  saver  de- 
serves a  real  break.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  supporting  this 
bill. 


the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks,) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  BCr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  President's 
speech  on  Central  America  will  change 
the  nature  of  the  debate.  I  have  been 
highly  critical  of  the  Government  of 
E3  Salvador,  as  critical  as  any  Demo- 
crat in  the  Congress.  But  there  has 
been  progress  and  the  Salvadoran 
Oovemment  today  has  a  far  better 
hiunan  rights  record  than  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  which  has  neither 
free  press  nor  free  elections.  The 
debate  is  not  over  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador,  but  over  the  possibility  of 
Soviet  domination  of  Central  America 
and  what  that  would  mean  to  us. 
Thank  goodness  the  President  has 
ruled  out  U.S.  support  for  power  shar- 
ing. I  am  amazed  to  hear  liberal  advo- 
cates of  human  rights  argue  that 
people  ought  to  be  able  to  avoid  elec- 
tions and  kill  and  bum  and  terrorize 
their  way  into  political  power.  What  a 
magnificent  human  rights  achieve- 
ment that  would  be. 

The  guerrillas  say  they  are  afraid  to 
participate  in  elections.  They  are  the 
ones  who  shot  people  who  dared  to  go 
vote. 

And  Mr.  Speaker,  finally.  I  am 
shocked  by  the  partisan  approach  the 
Democrats  have  taken  to  foreign 
policy.  It  does  their  party  and  the 
country  no  good  and  ought  to  be  repu- 
diated. 
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LACK  OF  BIPARTISAN 
APPROACH  TO  EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 


UNIFORM  GUIDELINES  OP 
ASSASSINATION  ATTEMPTS 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  years 
after  the  attempted  assassination  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
there  still  appears  to  be  no  action 
forthcoming  on  the  many  issues  that 
arose  from  that  incident. 

I  am  introducing  a  bill  today  that 
will,  if  enacted  into  law.  I  believe,  close 
one  of  the  gigantic  loopholes  that 
emanated  from  that  case. 

Today,  no  matter  what  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  should  do  to  act 
upon  the  insanity  defense  which  too 
frivolously  can  do  injustice  in  such  a 
case,  we  need  a  bill  that  would  create 
exclusive  Jurisdiction  in  the  Federal 
courts  on  the  question  of  the  Presiden- 
tial assassinations.  Then  no  matter 
where  such  an  attempt  could  be  made 
in  any  one  of  the  50  States  we  can  l>e 
assured  that  whatever  principles  the 
U.S.  Congress  should  apply  to  such  a 
case  will  uniformly  be  applied. 


TOWARD  FREEDOM  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 

(Mr.  8ILJANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permi&.  '.on  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  8ILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Reagan,  here  in  this  Cham- 
ber last  night,  gave  a  clear  analysis  of 
the  situation  in  Central  America. 

It  still  amazes  me  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  are  not  aware  of  the  threat 
posed  by  Nicaragua  to  freedom  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

Continually  examples  have  arisen 
showing  Nicaragua's  clear  ties  to 
Marxism  and  international  terrorism. 
not  only  to  oppress  its  own  people  but 
to  stir  up  death  in  other  nations. 

A  few  examples  point  to  Nicaragua's 
character.  The  intercepted  arms  ship- 
ment from  Libya,  recently  discovered 
by  Brazil;  the  100  tons  of  explosives 
found  yesterday  by  Costa  Rica  on  the 
way  to  Nicaragua;  the  location  of  the 
Marxist  Guerrilla  El  Salvador  Libera- 
tion Front  in  Managua;  the  presence 
of  2,000  Cuban  military  "advisers" 
with  an  additional  5.000  civilian  advis- 
ers; and  the  recent  exchange  of  ambas- 
sadors between  Nicaragua  and  Soviet- 
occupied  Afghanistan. 

But  the  connection  which  disturbs 
me  the  most,  and  proves  once  and  for 
all  that  Nicaragua  is  dedicated  to  ter- 
rorism as  a  political  tool,  is  its  connec- 
tion with  the  PLO. 

This  has  been  no  secret.  Yasir 
Arafat  himself  has  been  quoted  as 
sasring: 

Anyone  who  threatens  Nicaragua  will 
have  to  face  Palestinian  Combatants. 

We  have  connections  with  the  rebels  in 
Salvador  and  Nicaracua  ...  I  reiterate  Sal- 
vador and  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Salvadoran  rebels  have  met  with 
Arafat  in  Managua  and  the  PLO 
Fatah  has  promised  and  delivered 
arms  for  the  rebels  through  Muiagua, 
Nicaragua. 

The  Salvadoran  guerrilla  front  has 
met  with  PLO  Fatah  leaders  in  August 
1980  and  November  1980  in  Managua 
and  in  Beirut  to  set  up  training.  The 
PLO  has  stated  publicly  that  they  are 
training  Salvadoran  Marxist  terrorists 
in  Managua  and  in  the  Middle  East. 

And  as  Yasir  Arafat  also  said: 

PLO  relations  with  the  rebels  in  El  Salva- 
dor are  relatively  deep-rooted  because  the 
leader  of  the  communist  party  there,  Sha- 
f  alk  Handal  is  of  Palestinian  origin. 

Shafaik  Handal  is  now  expected  to 
succeed  Carpio  who  died  earlier  this 
month  as  the  leader  of  the  £3  Salvador 
rebels. 

My  colleagues,  let  us  realize  that  the 
threat  is  real.  The  crisis  deep.  The 
problem  is  one  that  will  not  go  away. 
Please  find  the  will  that  is  traditional 
of  Americans  to  stand  up  to  interna- 
tional terrorism  and  Communist- 
ICarxist  overthrows  of  free  and  elected 
governments. 


A  NATION  AT  RISK 

(Mr.  NIEU30N  of  Utah  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 
•  Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, my  son.  who  works  at  the  DeiMut- 
ment  of  Education,  brought  me  a  copy 
of  "A  Nation  at  Risk:  The  Imperative 
for  Educational  Reform,"  produced  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education.  I  imderstand  that 
a  copy  of  the  report  was  delivered  to 
each  Member  this  morning. 

At  its  beginning,  the  report  warns 
us: 

Our  Nation  is  at  risk.  Our  once  imcbal- 
lenged  preeminence  in  commerce,  industry, 
science,  and  technological  innovation  is 
being  overtaken  by  competitors  throughout 
the  world.  •  •  •  The  educational  founda- 
tions of  our  society  are  presently  being 
eroded  by  a  rising  tide  of  mediocrity  that 
threatens  our  very  future  as  a  Nation  and  a 
people.  *  *  *  If  an  unfriendly  foreign  power 
had  attempted  to  impose  on  America  the 
mediocre  educational  performance  that 
exists  today,  we  might  well  have  viewed  it  as 
an  act  of  war. 

Nuclear  disarmament  is  a  pressing 
and  controversial  topic  before  this 
Congress,  but  as  the  report  so  ably 
points  out,  we  have  been  unwittingly 
allowing  a  different  Idnd  of  disarma- 
ment: "an  act  of  unthinking,  unilater- 
al educational  disarmament." 

Our  very  place  in  the  world  depends 
on  the  quality  of  our  education.  "The 
world  is  indeed  one  global  village,"  the 
report  points  out. 

We  live  among  determined,  weU-educated, 
and  strongly  motivated  competitors.  We 
compete  with  them  for  international  stand- 
ing and  markets,  not  only  with  products  but 
also  with  the  ideas  of  our  laboratories  and 
neighborhood  workshops.  *  •  •  If  only  to 
keep  and  improve  on  the  slim  competitive 
edge  we  still  retain  in  world  markets,  we 
must  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  reform  of  our 
educational  system  for  the  benefit  of  all- 
old  and  young  alike,  affluent  and  poor,  ma- 
jority and  minority. 

And  what  of  those  who  are  "victims" 
of  a  mediocre  educational  system?  The 
report  tells  us  that 

individuals  in  our  society  who  do  not  pos- 
sess the  levels  of  skill,  literacy,  and  training 
essential  to  this  new  era  will  be  effectively 
disenfranchised,  not  simply  from  the  mate- 
rial rewards  that  accompany  competent  per- 
formance, but  also  from  the  chance  to  par- 
ticipate fully  in  our  national  life. 

I  had  a  particular  interest  in  this 
report  because  of  my  long  association 
with  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Dr.  David  Pierpont  Gardner.  I 
was  his  religious  mentor  in  Berkeley 
more  than  30  years  ago.  I  was  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  and 
speaker  of  the  Utah  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives during  his  first  year  as 
president  of  the  University  of  Utah;  I 
was  Associate  Commissioner  of  Higher 
Eklucation  under  Dr.  T.  H.  Bell  during 
Dr.  Gardner's  later  years  as  president. 
He  and  his  group  of  17  have  done  an 
excellent  Job  of  reporting  the  situation 


and  in  proposing  viable  solutions.  I 
commend  the  report  to  you. 

Dr.  Gardner  is  leaving  the  Universi- 
ty of  Utah  after  10  years— a  period 
during  which  he  helped  establish  the 
university  as  a  national  leader  of  re- 
search, home  of  the  mechanical  heart 
that  served  Dr.  Barney  Clai^  during 
his  last  days.  He  is  returning  to  his 
home  in  Berkeley  to  assume  the  post 
of  president  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  congratulate  him  for  his 
great  commitment  to  education,  both 
on  the  Commission  and  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Utah,  and  on  his  appointment 
at  the  University  of  California.  I  com- 
mend the  State  of  California  for  its 
foresight  in  reclaiming  one  of  its  out- 
standing natives.* 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  OF  ALL  THE 
AMERICAS 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night 
following  the  President's  remarlu  I 
left  my  office  open  at  Port  Lauder- 
dale, Fla.,  and  encouraged  through  the 
media  the  citizens  of  Broward  County 
to  call  in  their  opinion  of  the  remarlEs 
of  the  President.  I  am  pleased  to 
advise  the  House  this  morning  by  a 
margin  of  3  to  1  they  have  favored  the 
position  of  the  President. 

In  doing  so,  I  think  I  must  point  out 
that  the  people  of  south  Florida  have 
a  very  unique  firsthand  experience  as 
to  what  loss  of  freedom  is  as  we  are 
the  host  city  of  many,  many  people 
from  C^ba  and  from  Nicaragua  who 
have  fled  communism. 

When  we  talk  about  himian  rights  I 
think  we  have  to  put  into  the  equation 
the  human  rights  of  the  American 
people.  What  is  the  stated  goal  of  com- 
munism? What  is  going  to  happen  if 
we  allow  the  Communist  menace  to 
continue  to  spread  in  Central  Amer- 
ica? It  is  time  we  be  concerned  about 
our  human  rights,  the  human  rights 
of  the  American  people,  when  we  talk 
about  our  involvement  in  Central 
America. 


DEMOCRATIC  CRITICISM  OP 
SPEECH  ON  EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  night  President  Reagan 
gave  us  a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
crisis  in  Central  America  in  all  its  di- 
mensions—economic,  social,  and  hu- 
manitarian as  well  as  military.  He  de- 
serves bipartisan  support.  Many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  last  night  dis- 
cussed the  speech  in  that  cooperative 
spirit. 
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But  on  national  television  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  leadership,  through  the 
voice  of  Senator  Dodd,  greeted  the  ad- 
dress with  derision.  The  Senator's  vit- 
riolic attack  on  the  President  violates 
every  tradition  of  bipartisanship  In 
foreign  policy,  a  tradition  which,  alas, 
is  not  honored  very  much  these  d&ys. 
We  must  q;>eak  with  one  voice  to  our 
adversaries.  Of  course,  some  regard 
the  President  as  more  of  an  adversary 
than  Castro  or  even  Andropov. 

The  President's  attempt  to  come  to 
gripe  with  the  crisis  to  the  south  Is  not 
a  simple  military  solution,  as  Senator 
Dodd  would  have  us  believe.  He  dis- 
torts the  President's  address  In  a  parti- 
san attempt  to  frighten  the  American 
people.  But  they  will  not  be  deflected 
from  their  responsibilities.  And  In 
their  efforts  to  take  political  advan- 
tage of  the  crisis,  the  Democratic 
Party  leaders  will  pay  the  price. 
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dent's  family.  I  made  no  specific  refer- 
ence to  any  individual,  sir. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman's  explanation  will  appear  in 
theRBcoRD. 


ON  A»«ERICA'S  INFLUENCE  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  HARTNETT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  we  heard  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  stand  in  this  Chamber 
and  urge  this  country  to  exert  its  in- 
fluence, if  it  has  any  left  in  this  world, 
in  Central  America.  We  are  engaged 
now  in  debates  over  military  buildup 
and  nuclear  freezes,  but  I  submit  to 
you.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  incapable 
of  exerting  our  wlU  and  our  influence, 
economically  or  militarily  in  Central 
America,  then  we  ought  to  Just  pack  it 
in  as  far  as  our  Western  European 
allies  are  concerned,  and  forget  about 
a  military  buildup. 

A  great  President  by  the  name  of 
John  Kennedy  stood  on  the  steps  of 
this  Capitol  in  1961  and  said  to  the 
American  people: 

Let  every  nation  know  whether  it  wishes 
us  Ul  or  whether  It  wishes  us  well  that  we 
will  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden,  endure 
any  hardship,  oppose  any  foe,  and  aid  any 
friend  in  the  defense  of  liberty. 

And  I  have  seen  a  member  of  that 
great  President's  family  sit  in  this 
Chamber  on  his  lily-white  hands  and 
adopt  the  policy  of  communism,  and 
retreat  from  our  friends  and  our  liber- 
ty. I  guess  he  and  his  liberal  friends 
are  unwilling  to  endure  the  hardships. 
Thank  you.  Btr.  Speaker. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Bbowm  of  California). 

The  Chair  would  admonish  the 
Members  that  the  rules  of  the  House 
prohibit  ^ecif ic  reference  to  Members 
of  the  other  body  Ln  a  derogatory  way. 

FaaUAMBHTAKT  HtQUIST 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  have  only  re- 
ferred to  members  of  the  former  Presi- 


FLAWS  IN  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
PROCESS 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  see 
growing  signs  that  this  House  is  be- 
coming less  and  less  of  a  democracy  in 
its  procedures,  and  more  and  more  of  a 
tyranny.  The  majority  is  determined 
to  use  the  rules  to  shut  down  debate, 
to  keep  elected  Representatives  from 
representing  their  constituencies  and 
to  make  a  mockery  of  a  free  and  open 
parliamentary  system. 

Today  members  of  the  majority 
party  came  to  the  floor  to  defend  that 
kind  of  autocracy.  Shut  down  debate 
they  say.  to  debate  and  discuss  the 
freeze  resolution  Is  Improper.  We 
should  vote,  they  say,  before  esUblish- 
ing  the  facts  and  before  giving  all  the 
American  people  a  chance  to  be  heard, 
power  corrupts,  autocracy  breeds  arro- 
gance. Can  there  be  greater  arrogance 
than  to  say  debate  should  be  ended 
prematurely  and  the  opposition 
gagged?  That  is  what  proponents  of 
the  freeze  seem  to  be  suggesting. 

Their  frustration  indicates  their 
problem.  They  are  no  longer  able  to 
defend  their  resolution  so  they  do  not 
want  to  talk  about  it  any  more. 

They  are  no  longer  sure  the  country 
backs  their  resolution  so  they  want  to 
rush  it  to  judgment,  they  want  the 
Issue  behind  them  because  it  can  no 
longer  be  sustained  in  a  true  demo- 
cratic process. 

Small  wonder  so  many  liberals  back 
left  wing  dictators  around  the  world: 
they  want  to  practice  the  politics  of 
leftwlng  tyranny  right  here  in  the 
House. 


With  these  quotes.  Mr.  Q^eaker.  I 
think  perhaps  it  would  be  of  interest 
for  us  to  know  whether  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  that  has  Jurisdiction 
on  this  matter,  the.  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki).  agrees  with 
the  other  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
that  the  freeze  revolves  around  the 
issue  of  whether  you  think  the  Presi- 
dent is  negotiating  in  bad  faith. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  to  believe  that 
the  freeze  leaders  all  believe  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  nego- 
tiating In  bad  faith?  Have  we  come  to 
the  point  where  the  motivations  and 
Integrity  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  have  been  made  the 
object  of  a  congressional  resolution? 

These  questions  should  be  answered 
fuUy  before  this  debate  continues. 

AJso.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  reference 
has  been  made  that  somehow  this  side 
of  the  aisle  has  been  dragging  its  feet 
and  not  allowing  us  a  final  vote  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  whether 
this  side  of  the  aisle  is  in  control  of 
this  schedule?  Did  we  say  that  we 
could  not  discuss  this  on  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  that  we  had  to  delay  this  for  a 
Democratic  fundraiser,  that  we  had  to 
delay  it  until  Thursday  of  this  week 
and  that  somehow  we  cannot  work  to- 
morrow? 
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THE  NUCLEAR  FREEZE  DEBATE 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  of  Thursday,  April  28. 
there  is  a  quote  from  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspim)  concern- 
ing the  debate  that  we  are  engaged  in 
on  the  freeze. 

He  states:  "The  freeze  revolves 
around  the  issue  of  whether  you  think 
the  President  is  negotiating  (for  arms 
controls)  in  good  faith." 

He  goes  on  to  say.  according  to  the 
Sim,  that  the  freeze  "is  more  symbol- 
ism than  substance,  and  it  has  no 
chance  of  going  beyond  the  House." 


WE  SHOULD  BACK  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  INITIATIVE 

(BCr.  PACKARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PACKARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  laid  the  cards  on  the 
table  •  •  •.  Now  let  us  play  his  hand 
with  the  aid  he  has  requested  and  sup- 
port the  administration  in  oiu-  coun- 
try's battle  against  Soviet-backed 
forces  in  Central  America. 

There  is  no  question  the  Soviets  are 
continuing  to  pursue  their  stated  goal 
of  world  domination  and  suppression 
of  human  rights.  They  have  inter- 
vened in  C^ibEi.  Angola.  Ethiopia, 
Yemen.  Cambodia.  Poland,  Afghani- 
stan, and  now  with  our  neighbors  in 
Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador.  We  have 
stood  by  and  watched  the  Soviets 
march  into  world  capital  after  world 
capital  and  now  they  are  in  our  back- 
yard. This  is  not  the  time  to  say  "no 
more  aid." 

The  Soviets  have  10.000  men  in 
C^iba— supplies  her  with  $4  billion  a 
year— and  has  given  millions  of  mili- 
tary hardware  to  our  neighbor  90 
miles  away.  What  the  Soviets  have 
done  in  Central  America  is  even  more 
dangerous. 

From  the  tiny  island  of  Grenada  to 
the  Jungles  of  Nicaragua  and  El  Salva- 
dor—the Soviets  have  armed,  aided, 
and  abetted  those  who  would  over- 
throw our  allies;  and  what  have  some 


of  our  more  vocal  Members  of  this 
great  House  been  concerned  with?  Our 
58  ad^sers  in  El  Salvador.  Fifty-five 
advisen  with  a  few  million  dollars  in 
aid  versus  billions  of  dollars  and  thou- 
sands of  guerrillas  backed  by  the  Sovi- 
ets in  the  region. 

I  believe  our  answer  should  be  to 
back  the  President's  initiative.  It  is  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  freedom  and  se- 
curity In  our  hemisphere. 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  McCOLLUM  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
light  of  the  President's  speech  and  the 
controversy  surrounding  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador. I  feel  compelled  to  speak  on  the 
Importance  of  pursuing  the  Presi- 
dent's Central  American  policy. 

Central  America  is  crucial  to  our  Na- 
tion's security  interests.  The  location 
of  the  region  in  relation  to  the  United 
States  makes  the  necessity  of  having 
friendly  stable  democratic  nations  in 
the  area  immediately  obvious.  The 
capital  of  EH  Salvador  is  closer  to 
Washington,  D.C.  than  San  Francisco 
is.  Two-thirds  of  all  our  foreign  trade 
including  critical  resources  pass 
through  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
(Caribbean. 

Should  Central  American  nations 
such  as  El  Salvador  fall,  we  can  expect 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  to 
enter  the  United  States.  This  Congress 
has  not  addressed  our  Nation's  current 
immigration  problem  and  my  col- 
leagues who  represent  districts  on  our 
southern  border  can  tell  you  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  add  to  a  problem  that 
we  already  cannot  handle  and  is  frank- 
ly, out  of  control. 

What  is  happening  in  El  Salvador  is 
clear  for  aU  who  care  to  examine  the 
facts.  A  group  of  Soviet  and  Cuban 
trained  and  supplied  guerrillas  operat- 
ing out  of  Nicaragua  are  trying  to 
overthrow  the  democratically  elected 
Government  of  El  Salvador.  We 
cannot  allow  this  to  happen.  These 
guerrillas  do  not  have  popular  support 
in  la  Salvador,  they  could  not  exist 
without  outside  support  and  they  are 
trying  to  ruin  the  country's  economy 
and  undermine  the  democratically 
elected  Government's  credibility. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  suggest  that  Vietnam 
is  not  the  parallel  on  which  we  should 
premise  our  actions  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, rather  we  should  look  at  what  has 
happened  in  Nicaragua  and  C^iba  as  il- 
lustrations of  exactly  why  we  must 
act. 


THE  FACTS  SUPPORT  THE 
PRESIDENT 

(Mr.    COUOHLIN    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COUOHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port President  Reagan's  basic  propos- 
als in  Central  America.  Clearly,  at  this 
point,  the  movement  in  Central  Amer- 
ica is  not  a  peasant  uprising.  It  is  an 
orchestrated  effort  by  the  same  forces 
that  deny  human  freedom  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Afghanistan, 
Cuba,  and  Nicaragua. 

Well-meaning  people  believed  the 
Sandinista  revolution  in  Nicaragua 
would  produce  a  pluralist.  Independent 
government.  Beginning  under  Presi- 
dent Carter,  we  provided  Nicaragua 
five  times  more  aid  than  in  the  2  years 
before  the  revolution. 

Tet.  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
has  now  Imposed  a  new  dictatorship, 
refused  to  hold  elections,  seized  and 
censured  the  media,  denied  the  Catho- 
lic Church  the  right  to  say  mass,  in- 
sulted the  Pope,  and  slaughtered  and 
drove  the  BClsklto  Indians  into  exile. 

As  President  Reagan  said,  "It  is  the 
ultimate  hypocrisy  for  the  unelected 
Nlcaraguan  Government  (to  do)  every- 
thing they  can  to  bring  down  the 
elected  Government  of  El  Salvador." 

If  you  were  a  Soviet,  whom  would 
you  seek  to  subvert?  Obviously,  these 
countries  nearest  to  the  United  States. 

The  facts  support  the  President.  He 
has  proposed  a  realistic  and  reasona- 
ble course  to  confirm  our  commitment 
to  democracy  in  the  Americas. 


and  strengthen  their  democratic  insti- 
tutions. We  are  committed  to  that 
policy,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  that  policy  as  welL 


LET  US  CONTINUE  TO  HELP 
DEMOCRA'nC  NATIONS  OF 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  LACtOMARSINO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Reagan's  speech  last  night 
was  moderate  and  thoughtful,  it  clear- 
ly presented  the  importance  for  U.S. 
security  interests  of  supporting  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador's  quest  for 
democracy  and  for  economic  and  social 
reform. 

He  made  it  clear  that  U.S.  policy 
toward  Central  America  is  devoted  to 
economic  development  and  that  eco- 
nomic assistance  has  been  three  times 
greater,  than  military  assistance,  that 
the  United  States  has  stressed  that  a 
political  solution  through  free  elec- 
tions and  national  reconciliation  are 
the  best  way  to  solve  the  Internal 
problems  of  the  Central  American  na- 
tions, and  the  President  made  clear 
that  regional  tensions  must  be  reduced 
through  international  diplomatic  ef- 
forts. 

The  President  made  it  clear  once 
again  that  the  United  States  will  not 
be  sending  combat  troops  to  Central 
America,  that  we  have  only  been  asked 
to  provide  assistance  and  training.  Our 
commitment  is  to  help  the  democratic 
nations  of  Central  America  to  preserve 


THE  AMERICAN  DREAM  IS  A 
UNIVERSAL  DREAM 

(Mr.  GUNDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Bfr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
believe  the  words  of  last  night  and  the 
words  so  far  this  morning  can  be 
simuned  up  in  an  event  that  happened 
2  years  ago  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

It  was  a  town  meeting,  about  2  hours 
of  people  coming  up  and  talking  about 
the  President's  proposed  budget  cuts. 
And  then  a  short,  young  dark-haired 
fellow  stood  up  and  in  very  broken 
English  he  said.  "Congressman  Gtth- 
DERSOM.  I  ask  that  you  support  our 
country's  efforts  to  help  El  Salvador 
and  Poland  remain  free,  because  if 
America  does  not  help  El  Salvador  and 
Poland  to  be  free,  who  will?  And  I 
know  better  than  anybody  in  this 
room,  because  I  am  a  Vietnamese  refu- 
gee." 

The  words  of  the  yoimg  fellow  that 
day  said  the  American  dream  is  not 
American  at  all.  It  is  a  universal  dream 
in  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  people 
all  over  the  world  who  yearn  for  the. 
chance  and  the  opportunity  to  chart 
their  own  destiny. 


THE  ISSUE  OF  SANCTTUARY 

(Mr.  BURTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BURTON.  Jiii.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  issues  that  has  not  been  addressed 
today  is  that  issue  of  sanctuary  in 
Nicaragua.  The  President  has  talked 
about  interdicting  the  supply  lines  so 
that  we  will  not  have  additional  mili- 
tary supplies  coming  into  Nicaragua  to 
supply  the  revolution  in  El  Salvador 
and  the  surrounding  countries. 

This  is  a  real  concern  of  mine.  Re- 
cently, three  Libyan  planes  were 
caught  in  Brazil  supposedly  bringing 
medical  supplies  to  Nicaragua,  when, ' 
in  fact,  they  were  bringing  military 
supplies. 

If  we  allow  sanctuary,  if  we  allow 
the  exportation  of  revolution  from 
Nicaragua,  the  war  throughout  Cen- 
tral America  will  eventually  be  won  by 
the  Marxist.  El  Salvador,  along  with 
her  neighbors  wiU  be  lost.  The  Com- 
munists and  the  Marxist  will  be  suc- 
cessful in  achieving  their  goal  of  domi- 
nating Central  America  and  putting 
America  one  step  closer  to  total  isola- 
tion: An  island  in  a  sea  of  Communist 
dictatorships. 
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It  is  extremely  important  that  we 
allow  additional  fimdlng  for  the  CIA 
to  help  those  people  who  are  trying  to 
interdict  those  military  supply  lines. 
We  must  keep  additional  weapons 
from  getting  into  Nicaragua,  for  If  we 
do  not.  the  sanctuary  that  we  see  in 
Nicaragua  will  be  not  unlike  what  we 
saw  in  Vietnam  and  that  is  why  we 
lost  that  war. 

In  Vietnam  we  allowed  the  Vietcong 
sanctuary  in  Cambodia,  Laos,  and 
North  Vietnam.  We  fought  a  purely 
defoosive  war  A  war  of  attrition.  It 
was  like  addng  a  football  team  to  win 
the  game  but  not  allowing  them 
beyond  the  50-yard  line.  Ultimately. 
you  can  only  lose. 

That  is  what  will  happen  in  Central 
America  if  we  allow  the  Marxist  ter- 
rorists sanctuary  in  Nicaragua  and  we 
do  not  curtail  the  flow  of  war  materi- 
als into  their  country. 

If  we  allow  sanctuary  to  our  en- 
emies, if  we  allow  them  to  export  revo- 
lution, as  they  did  in  Vietnam  and 
come  back  into  sanctuary  whenever 
they  are  endangered,  we  will  never  be 
able  to  preserve  freedom  in  the  world. 


LET  US  NOT  MAKE  THE  SAME 
BOSTAKE  WITH  EL  SALVADOR 
AS  WE  DID  WITH  CUBA 

(B4r.  HUNTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
historically  underestimated  the  impor- 
tance of  Central  and  Southern  Amer- 
ica. In  the  early  1960'8  we  allowed 
Fidel  Castro  to  woo  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  America's  liberals.  He  was 
the  toast  of  liberal  society,  and  even  a 
([uest  of  talk  shows,  so  we  allowed  him 
to  have  his  way  In  Cuba  because  he 
was  going  to  replace  Mr.  Batista. 

And  several  years  later,  we  foimd 
ourselves  poised  on  the  brink  of  nucle- 
ar war  because  of  the  mistake  that  we 
had  made  with  regard  to  Mr.  Castro. 
And  it  was  only  because  of  the  superi- 
or strategic  systems  that  the  United 
States  possessed  at  that  time  that 
John  Kennedy  was  able  to  back  down 
the  Soviets  from  their  program  to  im- 
place  some  40  intermediate  range  mis- 
siles in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  not  make  the 
same  mistake  in  El  Salvador  that  we 
made  with  regard  to  Cuba.  I  think 
that  any  gains  that  are  made  by  the 
Soviets  in  Central  America,  coupled 
with  their  new  found  strategic  superi- 
ority, is  going  to  find  them  very  little 
inclined  to  back  down  or  to  retreat 
once  they  have  gains  in  Central  and 
Southern  America. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remariu.)    

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  resmne  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  13,  which  calls  for  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  the 
nuclear  arms  race. 

Never  has  this  country  been  more 
concerned  about  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war.  Never  have  the  American  people 
been  more  activated  to  do  something 
about  this  threat.  Never  has  the  call 
come  so  loudly  across  this  country  for 
a  halt  to  this  insane  arms  race. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  this  huge  public 
outcry,  never  has  the  will  of  a  majori- 
ty of  the  House  been  thwarted  by  a 
minority  that  oppose  halting  the  arms 
race. 

Never  have  we  seen  such  diliatory 
tactics  in  this  Chamber. 

Never  have  we  seen  such  abuse  of 
the  process  of  the  House. 

In  many  cases  we  have  had  the  same 
amendment— reworded  slightly— Intro- 
duced two.  even  three  times— and  re- 
jected every  time. 

Opponents  of  this  resolution  have 
filed  amendment  after  amendment 
against  this  resolution— not  to 
strengthen  the  resolution  but  to 
weaken  it,  and  ultimately  to  stall  it. 

If  they  persist  in  these  stall  tactics— 
I  can  guarantee  them  one  thing.  They 
will  not  be  able  to  thwart  the  will  of 
the  people.  This  resolution  will  not  be 
stalled.  The  process  of  the  House  will 
not  be  abused. 

The  people  want  the  arms  race 
stopped  and  we  intend  to  make  sure 
that  their  voices  are  heard. 


way  and  send  a  message  to  this  Presi- 
dent that  we  will  not  engage  in  that 
type  of  activity  and  that  we  will  not 
find  ourselves  involved  in  a  situation 
that  will  lead  us  into  interventionist 
activities  such  as  we  f  oimd  ourselves  in 
Vietnam. 


THE  PEOPLE  WILL  BE  HEARD 

ON  THE  ARMS  RACE 
(Mr.  MARKET  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


A  ONE-SIDED  PRESENTATION  ON 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  not  planned  to  say  any- 
thing, but  having  heard  some  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  on  the 
Central  American  issue,  I  would  just 
like  to  say  that  I  have  never  heard  a 
more  disgusting,  biased,  nonfactual, 
one-sided  presentation  of  the  issue  of 
Central  America  as  I  heard  last  night. 

It  is  a  disgrace  to  come  before  this 
Congress,  before  the  American  people 
and  perpetrate  what  the  President  did 
with  respect  to  the  facts. 

How  can  the  President  ask  us  to 
spend  $60  million  on  a  government 
that  has  slaughtered  13.000  of  its  own 
citizens,  that  fails  to  take  into  account 
the  prosecution  of  American  nuns  who 
have  been  slaughtered.  American 
labor  leaders  who  have  been  slaugh- 
tered, and  who  does  not  even  bother  to 
tell  the  American  people  that  he  is 
spending  $20  million  on  covert  activity 
in  Nicaragua? 

It  was  disgusting  and  I  hope  the 
American  people  react  in  a  negative 
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THOUGHTFUL  NEGOTIATIONS 
ARE  IN  ORDER  CONCERNING 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  B«r. 
Speaker,  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  and 
history,  I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say 
that  some  of  the  blackest  pages  of 
American  diplomatic  history  have 
been  written  in  Central  and  Latin 
America. 

There  is  just  no  doubt  that  the  way 
we  have  related  to  these  people  in  the 
past  does  not  help  them  or  us.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  understand 
anything  about  being  poor  and  being 
oppressed,  it  is  that  the  outlet  is  un- 
fortunately violent. 

We  do  not  want  to  see  violence;  we 
do  not  want  to  see  it  on  the  part  of  the 
guerrillas  or  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. But  we  have  chosen  a  path  that 
seems  to  me  is  much  more  militarily 
oriented  than  diplomatically  oriented. 

If  we  are  worried  about  the  Sandi- 
nistas, why  were  we  not  there  with 
teachers  and  doctors,  which  is  what 
the  Cubans  did?  Why  are  we  not  there 
trying  to  help  people  as  opposed  to 
help  governments  that  do  oppressive 
things  to  their  own  people? 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
President  missed  the  boat  last  night. 
We  need  to  have  thoughtful  negotia- 
tions that  bring  all  parties  to  the 
table. 


THE  NUCLE:AR  FREEZE 
RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DIC^KS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
is  now  entering  its  fifth  day  of  debate 
on  the  question  of  a  nuclear  freeze.  I 
happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  sup- 
ports this  effort.  I  also  happen  to  be 
one  of  those  who  believes  that  it  is 
now  time  to  vote  on  this  issue.  And  I 
hope  that  reasonable  people  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  today  can  discuss 
amendments  and  present  them;  but,  fi- 
nally, at  the  end  of  the  day,  I  hope  we 
can  get  to  a  final  vote  on  this  very  im- 
portant question.  I  think  that  the  bill 
has  been  strengthened.  But  I  think 
now  we  are  getting  into  amendments 
that  are  basically  redundant,  issues 
that  have  been  presented  before,  and  I 


would  hope  that  everyone  would  try 
today  to  focus  on  those  issues  that 
have  not  yet  been  discussed  and  re- 
solve this  issue  so  that  the  American 
people  can  know  where  the  House  of 
Representatives  stands  on  this  impor- 
tant issue. 


THE  ELECTION  PROCESS  IS  THE 
WAY  TO  DEMOCRACY 

(Mr.  HYDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  lis- 
tened to  some  interesting  comments 
this  morning,  in  one  of  which  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
just  indicated,  that  the  President 
missed  the  boat  last  night,  that  we 
should  sit  down  and  negotiate  in  El 
Salvador. 

It  is  my  experience  that  negotiations 
usually  are  a  reflection  of  the  military 
strength  of  the  parties  to  the  negotia- 
tions. And  when  one  sits  down  and  ne- 
gotiates with  another  party  who  has 
weapons  stiU  smoking  from  their 
recent  firing,  it  is  not  going  to  be  a 
very  successful  negotiation. 

Now.  if  the  revolutionary  Commu- 
nists in  El  Salvador  want  to  negotiate, 
if  the  Fascists  of  the  left  are  sincerely 
interested  in  democracy,  which  would 
be  something  historically  new  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  rest  of  the  world, 
let  them  put  their  arms  down  and  let 
them  participate  in  the  election  proc- 
ess, which  is  the  way  democracy 
works. 

And  as  to  the  comments  this  morn- 
ing about  dilatory  tactics  on  the 
freeze,  any  honest  reading  of  the 
Record  indicates  the  proponents  of 
the  freeze  have  several  versions  of 
what  it  means.  This  morning  we  were 
told,  "Well,  it  is  just  a  philosophical 
statement,  do  not  try  to  get  practical." 

They  do  not  debate  these  things  in 
Managua. 


and  Nicaragua  are  living  proof  that  if 
the  forces  of  dissolution  succeed  again 
in  El  Salvador  and  the  other  Central 
American  countries,  the  threat  to  our 
country  will  grow  larger,  and  nearer— 
and  more  ominous. 

It  is  time  we  in  Congress  exercise 
our  political  and  moral  responsibility 
to  advance  and  support  democratic 
pro-American  governments.  Mr. 
£^>eaker,  I  question  no  one's  motives  in 
this  very  necessary  debate  over  our 
pollcy  in  Central  America.  But  I  do 
suggest,  Bfr.  Speaker,  that  those  who 
charge  our  President  with  base  or  sin- 
ister objectives  do  a  disservice  to  this 
country.  I  call  on  my  colleagues  to 
conduct  this  debate  in  a  responsible 
fashion,  keeping  in  mind  that  oiir 
future,  our  children's  future,  could 
well  hinge  on  our  willingness  to  face 
the  challenge  which  confronts  us. 

If  we  are  to  err  in  our  judgment  on 
these  issues— and  to  err  is  human- 
then  let  us  err  on  the  side  of  safety 
and  in  the  pursuit  of  objectives  which 
enhance  our  security  and  freedom  of 
our  friends.  Let  us  not  succimib  to 
compliance  or  fear,  as  did  others  while 
tyranny  rampaged  unchecked  in 
Europe  in  the  1930's. 

Let  us  face  our  responsibilities  by 
taking  the  steps  necessary  to  preserve 
free  institutions  for  ourselves  and 
others.  Let  us  support  our  President  in 
the  quest  for  peace  and  security  in 
this  hemisphere. 


THANK  YOU,  MR.  PRESIDENT 

(Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  praise  of  the  President's 
remarics  last  night  before  the  televised 
joint  session  of  Congress.  The  popular 
perception  of  events  in  strategically 
important  Central  America  has  bene- 
fited from  the  clarification  which  the 
President  provided.  In  short,  we— the 
people  of  this  great  country— are  bury- 
ing our  collective  heads  in  the  sand  in- 
stead of  facing  the  less  than  attractive 
truth.  That  truth  is  that  those  who 
wish  the  United  States  ill— those 
Mai..jst-Leninist  totalitarian  regimes- 
are  working  feverishly  to  destabilize 
all  of  Central  America.  Their  goals  are 
in  no  way  compatible  with  ours;  Cuba 


cally.  That  has  not  been  the  most  pop- 
ular thing  to  propose  at  a  time  of  deep 
recession  here  at  home,  but  it  surely 
underscores  the  importance  with 
which  he  views  the  area. 

Time  and  time  again  we  have  been 
ip^^Ung  the  point  that  the  problem 
cannot  and  will  not  be  solved  by  mili- 
tary action  alone. 

There  has  to  be  a  combination  of 
effort  and  the  President  proposes  that 
our  economic  assistance  be  more  than 
double  our  military  effort. 


A  COMMUNITY  OF  INTEREST 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  ISx.  Speaker,  follow- 
ing up  on  the  comments  of  my  good 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
and  listening  to  the  comments  that 
have  been  made  during  the  1-minute 
period  of  time,  I  am  reminded  of  what 
the  President  told  some  of  us,  mem- 
bers of  the  Intelligence  Committee, 
who  were  privileged  to  sit  with  him 
just  a  few  days  ago.  I  wish  I  could  re- 
member word  for  word  what  the  Presi- 
dent said,  but  I  think  I  can  paraphrase 
it  fairly  acciu^tely. 

The  President  said  he  came  into 
office  with  several  dreams  and  one  of 
them  was  to  dispell  the  notion  among 
our  Central  American  neighbors  that 
we  the  United  States  were  some  big  co- 
lossus of  the  North.  He  went  on  to  say 
that  he  felt  we  had  never  dealt  with 
our  neighbors  as  we  should  in  Central 
America. 

From  what  I  have  heard  the  Presi- 
dent say.  I  know  he  is  committed  to 
building  a  bridge  back  to  the  Central 
American  community  in  which  we 
have  such  a  great  community  of  inter- 
est. 

He  has  backed  up  his  rhetoric  and 
sentiments  with  his  Caribbean  initia- 
tive to  help  the  entire  region  economi- 


PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  HOUSE— RE- 
LATINO  TO  INVESTIGATIVE 
RECORDS  OF  SELECT  COliCMIT- 
TEE  ON  AGING 

Mr.  FOLEY.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  a 
question  of  the  privileges  of  the  House 
and  offer  a  privileged  resolution  (H. 
Res.  176),  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  176 

Whereas  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  vests  authority  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  protect  and  preserve  docu- 
ments and  papers  generated  during  an  offi- 
cial and  duly  authorized  investigation  con- 
ducted by  one  of  its  committee; 

Whereas  article  I,  section  6,  clause  1  of 
the  Constitution  (the  speech  or  debate 
clause)  prohibits  the  questioning  of  legisla- 
tive actions  outside  the  House,  whether  by 
testimony  or  production  of  documentary 
evidence; 

Whereas  article  I,  section  S,  clause  3  of 
the  Constitution  provides  that  the  House 
shall  determine  the  portion  of  its  proceed- 
ings which  shall  t>e  public; 

Whereas  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  conducted  an  investigation  and  hear- 
ing into  abuses  reported  in  the  sale  of  medi- 
care supplemental  insurance  to  the  elderly 
during  1978;  and 

Whereas  such  investigation  and  hearing 
resulted  in  the  official  publication  of  a  com- 
mittee report  entitled  "Abuses  in  the  Sale  of 
Health  Insurance  to  the  Elderly  in  Supple- 
mentation of  Medicare:  A  National  Scandal 
and  a  committee  report  "Cancer  Insurance: 
Exploiting  Fear  For  "Profit  (An  Examina- 
tion of  Dread  Disease  Insurance)"  Comm. 
Pub.  96-202;  and 

Whereas  certain  documents  were  obtained 
or  generated  during  the  course  of  such  in- 
vestigation and  hearing  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  staff  study  and  the  committee 
report;  and  

Whereas  pursuant  to  Rule  juulvi  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Select  Com- 
mittee's records  were  committed  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  cnerk  of  the  House  whose  duty 
it  is  to  protect,  preserve  and  maintain  such 
records  and  to  prevent  their  production  in 
contravention  of  the  aforementioned  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  House  and  its  Mem- 
bers; and 

Whereas  there  is  pending  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Maryland  a  civil  suit  entitled  George  H. 
Benford  v.  American  Broadcasting  Compa- 
nies. Inc..  et  al..  Ovil  Action  No.  N-79-23M; 

Whereas  on  March  22,  1982,  a  deposition 
subpoena  duces  tecum  issued  by  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Maryland  issued  by  the  United  States  in  the 
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f  orccoinc  mctlon  wms  served  upon  the  Clerk 
requiring  the  moduetion  of  documents  re- 
lating to  the  Select  Committee's  invectlgm- 
tton;  *"«< 

Whereas  the  Clerk,  pursuant  to  Rule  L 
(50)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House,  notified  the 
Speakn'  of  the  House  of  the  receipt  of  such 
subpoena  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  laid 
the  letter  of  notification  before  the  House 
on  March  30. 1083. 

Whereas  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  in 
consultation  with  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  and  whUjs  of  the  House  instructed 
the  Clerk  with  regard  to  this  subpoena  and 
such  iiHtrucUon  was  laid  before  the  House 
on  March  31, 1982. 

Whereas,  on  April  8,  1983,  the  district 
court  refused  to  continue  a  stay  of  such  dep- 
osttton  subpena  and  required  the  Clerk  to 
produce  for  Plalntlfrs  inspection  and  copy- 
ing all  docummts  q>ecified  in  the  subpena; 
and 

Whereas,  the  district  court  refused  to 
allow  the  Select  Committee  to  intervene  to 
protect  its  Interest  in  its  Investigative 
records  in  the  possession  of  the  Clerk; 

Whereas  pursuant  to,  and  In  compliance 
with,  an  earlier  subpena  issued  by  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  Clerk  in  this  litigation, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of 
Rule  L  (SO)  of  the  Rules  of  the  House,  the 
Clerk  has  produced  copies  of  documents 
constituting  or  reflecting  nonprivUeged  dis- 
seminations; and  therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved,  That  the  House  considers  the 
subpena  an  imwarranted  and  imconstitu- 
tional  invasion  of  its  constitutional  preroga- 
tive to  determine  which  of  ite  proceedings 
shall  be  made  public,  and  in  direct  contra- 
vention of  the  constitutional  protection  for 
congressional  investigative  activity  and  be  it 
further 

Raolved.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  be, 
and  hereby  is  ordered  and  directed  not  to 
produce  for  infection  and  copying  by 
Plaintiff  or  any  of  his  representatives,  or  to 
the  Court  for  inspection,  any  of  the  investi- 
gative records  of  the  Select  Committee 
•ought  by  the  subpena  and  be  it  further 

Retolved,  That  the  counsel  to  the  CHerk 
are  directed  to  assert  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  House,  and  any  and  all  other 
rights  arising  from  applicable  rules  or  laws. 
in  any  further  proceedings  in  the  case  and 
to  take  all  steps  necessary  to  defend  the 
House's  rights,  including  appeal  from  any 
rulings  or  petitions  for  certiorari  to  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

Raolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
shall  forthwith  transmit  a  certified  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Maryland. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Browm  of  California).  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Folst)  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring  this  privileged 
resolution  before  this  body  today  in 
the  belief  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  have  now  reached  a  point  at 
which  it  is  imperative  that  the  House 
act  to  protect  its  own  prerogatives,  in- 
cluding the  essential  privilege  of 
speech  and  debate. 

As  the  resolution  indicates,  the  case 
arises  out  of  an  investigation  conduct- 
ed by  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
into  certain  problems  connected  with 
the  sale  of  supplementary  insiu-ance  to 


the  aged,  particularly  cancer  insur- 
ance. 

In  the  course  of  that  investigation, 
meetings  took  place  with  some  individ- 
uals involved  in  the  sale  of  this  insur- 
ance which  led  to  lawsuits  being  filed. 
In  accordance  with  that  series  of  law- 
suits, a  jury  triad  was  had  with  some  of 
the  same  defendants.  Although  the 
Jury  returned  a  verdict  against  the 
plaintiff  and  for  the  defendants,  this 
plaintiff  has  pursued  certain  d(xm- 
ments  in  the  possession  of  the  Clerk 
and  the  Select  Committee  on  Aging 
which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  biparti- 
san committee  established  under  rule 
L  and  headed  by  the  Speaker,  consti- 
tutes an  invasion  of  the  privileges  of 
the  House. 

The  House  wlU  remember  that  in  ap- 
proving this  rule  it  gave  the  Speaker 
authority  to  convene  such  a  bipartisan 
consultation  between  the  respective 
leadership  groups  to  advise  him  in  his 
determination  of  which  matters 
should  involve  the  intervention  of  the 
House  to  protect  its  privileges. 

In  this  case,  as  in  others,  it  was 
agreed  by  the  bipartisan  leadership, 
notwithstanding  some  concerns  about 
the  circumstances  of  the  original  case, 
that  the  instant  request  for  subpena  is 
in  violation  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House  and  should  therefore  be  resist- 
ed. 

Because  the  court,  in  this  case,  the 
U.S.  Court  for  Maryland,  sitting  in 
Baltimore,  has  declined  to  permit  the 
intervention  of  the  House  in  order  to 
present  issues  of  privilege  and  has  in- 
sisted on  the  production  of  docimients 
or.  as  has  been  more  recently  ordered, 
their  examination  at  the  Capitol  by 
the  plaintiff,  it  is  felt  to  be  Imperative 
that  the  House  act  to  instruct  the 
Clerk  not  to  comply  with  the  subpena. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  for  purposes  of  debate 
only,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  SKWSKWBREWineR ). 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  is  a  matter  of  some  serious- 
ness, and  I  would  hope  that  the  lead- 
ership would  pause  to  reflect  upon 
some  of  the  issues  that  are  being 
posed  in  this  particular  issue  and  not 
bring  this  matter  up  today. 

At  the  appropriate  time.  I  intend  to 
move  to  refer  this  resolution  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  because  I 
believe  that  that  conunlttee  is  best 
equipped  to  examine  the  issues  that 
are  posed. 

Now.  as  I  understand  the  circum- 
stances that  gave  rise  to  this  subpena, 
it  is  that  several  years  ago  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  decided  to  make 
an  investigation  into  the  sale  of  cancer 
insurance  to  elderly  people  in  the 
United  States;  that  several  employees 
of  the  committee  at  that  time  got  to- 
gether and  looked  at  training  proce- 
dures as  weU  as  sales  procedures  for 
cancer  insiuwice,  and  as  a  part  of  this 


investigation,  the  employees  of  this 
committee  tipped  off  ABC  News, 
which  is  named  as  a  defendant  in  this 
action,  and  the  employees,  together 
with  the  ABC  News  cameras,  went  to 
the  office  of  a  certain  insurance  agent 
and  filmed  a  proposed  sale  transac- 
tion. 

One  of  the  agents  who  was  filmed, 
one  George  H.  Benf ord.  filed  a  com- 
plaint in  the  circuit  court  for  Balti- 
more County  stating  that  this  filming 
activity  was  in  violation  of  the  Mary- 
land antieavesdropping  statute,  the 
Maryland  Courts  and  Judicial  Proce- 
dure Act,  sections  10  through  40,  and 
that  a  motion  for  summary  Judgment 
by  the  defendants  was  denied. 

There  was  also  a  second  case  that 
was  filed  by  Glenda  Brown  against 
ABC  and  the  same  defendant,  and 
that  was  the  case  that  went  to  a  Jury 
trial  and  the  Jury  found  in  favor  of  the 
defendants. 

So  in  effect  there  were  two  cases 
that  involved  this  transaction,  but 
only  the  Benford  case  involved  the  al- 
legation that  the  Maryland  antieaves- 
dropping statute  was  violated,  and 
only  the  Benford  case  is  the  subject  of 
the  subpena  which  is  presently  under 
discussion  in  the  House  today. 

There  are  several  things  that  I  think 
we  ought  to  consider. 

First  of  all.  I  am  concerned  that  a 
double  standard  is  being  applied.  As 
the  Speaker  and  the  Members  of  this 
House  know,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  subpenas  issued  against  ex- 
ecutive branch  agency  officials,  includ- 
ing former  EPA  Administrator  Ann 
Gorsuch  Burford  and  Rita  Lavelle. 
who  has  resigned  her  position  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
The  House  itself  cited  Mrs.  Burford 
for  contempt  of  Congress  during  the 
last  Congress,  and  I  supported  that 
motion  because  I  believe  that  Mrs. 
Burford  was  wrong  in  declining  to 
produce  the  records  that  had  been 
sought  by  House  committees.  And  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  when  a  gentleman 
who  has  claimed  that  the  eavesdrop- 
ping statute  has  been  violated  that 
was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  Maryland,  we  are  turning 
around  and  asserting  a  congressional 
privilege,  saying  that  this  gentleman 
will  not  be  able  to  come  to  the  Capitol 
to  examine  and  to  copy  the  records  to 
present  to  the  court  for  the  court  to 
determine  whether  he  has  a  case. 

I  think  that  is  clearly  the  establish- 
ment of  a  double  standard. 

Second,  prior  to  1979,  the  procedure 
that  was  employed  when  a  Member, 
an  officer,  or  an  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  subpe- 
naed  either  to  produce  records  or  to 
appear  in  person  was  that  there  was 
an  automatic  bar,  unless  the  House 
gave  consent  to  that  Member,  officer, 
or  employee  to  appear  or  to  produce 
the  records. 


In  1979,  rule  L  was  adopted,  which 
said  that  the  Member  should  comply 
unless  the  Member  made  the  determi- 
nation that  the  privileges  of  the  House 
were  infringed  upon.  Well,  this  is  the 
first  time  since  rule  L  in  its  present 
form  was  adopted  in  1979  that  I  can 
recall  a  resolution  being  brought 
before  this  Chamber  shielding  an  offi- 
cer, a  Member  or  an  employee  from 
coming  and  supplying  the  appropriate 
records,  and  perhaps  that  is  because 
certain  former  employees  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  are  defendants  in 
this  action. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
yielding  to  the  majority  leader,  I  will 
attempt  to  put  this  into  perspective  by 
saying  that  the  reason  this  is  an  un- 
usual matter  to  come  before  the  House 
is  that  in  previous  cases  we  have  been 
permitted  to  intervene  by  the  court 
and  have  established  the  rights  of  the 
House  by  Judicial  determination.  In 
the  present  case,  however,  the  court 
has  refused  to  permit  intervention  by 
the  Clerk's  cotmsel,  as  requested,  and 
has  barred  evidence  from  being  pre- 
sented to  the  courts.    

BCr.  SENSENBRENNER.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further  to  me,  in  pre- 
vious cases,  even  when  the  House  has 
not  been  a  party,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  procedure  that  has  been  employed 
has  been  that  the  Clerk  or  the  custodi- 
an of  the  records  has  not  been  allowed 
to  give  the  originals  of  the  records  to 
the  court,  but  that  whoever  wishes  the 
production  of  those  records  can  come 
to  the  Capitol  or  wherever  the  records 
are  stored  and  copy  them,  and  whoev- 
er the  custodian  is  would  certify  as  to 
their  accuracy. 

Mr.  FOLETY.  That  is  not  correct. 
While  that  has  been  permitted  in 
some  cases  where  it  has  been  Judged  to 
be  appropriate  in  this  instance,  the 
court  first  sought  the  production  of 
the  documents  to  the  plaintiff  at  a 
certain  motel  in  Maryland. 

The  court's  most  recent  order  has  in- 
structed that  the  Clerk  permit  the 
plaintiff  to  examine  the  documents  at 
the  Capitol,  but  it  has  never  been  our 
practlce  that  all  matters  of  internal 
committee  conduct  are  available  for 
public  inspection  In  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  certainly 
would  concur  with  the  distinguished 
majority  whip's  interpretation  of  this 
matter,  but  I  also  would  point  out  that 
the  speech  and  debate  clause  upon 
which  this  resolution  is  based  has  been 
interpreted  increasingly  narrowly  by 
the  courts. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington 
may  be  aware  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  my  State.  Mr. 
PKOXMHtB.  gave  one  of  his  Golden 
Fleece  Awards  on  the  floor  of  the 
other  body,  but  then  he  also  got  out  a 
press  release  announcing  the  award  of 
this  alleged  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
money.  That  case  went  all  the  way  up 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 


States,  which  held  that  the  speech 
and  debate  clause  did  protect  words 
that  were  actually  spoken  on  the  floor 
of  either  branch  of  Congress,  but  ex- 
traoongressional  activities  like  press 
releases  were  not  protected. 

BCr.  FOLEY.  I  will  have  to  regain  my 
time  and  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  House  has  already  turned 
over  to  the  court  in  this  case  all  the 
matters  that  relate  to  dlssemiiuitlon. 
and  It  is  the  dissemination  issue  which 
was  reached  in  the  Proxmire  case. 
That  has  already  been  done.  The  court 
has  already  been  given  those  docu- 
ments.   

Mr.  SENSEa^RENNER.  The  dis- 
semination issue  was  reached  in  the 
Proxmire  case,  but  the  court  did  say 
that  extracongressional  activities  off 
the  floor,  and  I  would  say  that  going 
out  and  bujring  cancer  insurance  and 
having  ABC  News  tape  it  is  certainly 
extracongressional  activity  that  pro- 
vokes a  very  interesting  question  in 
light  of  the  Proxmire  case.  Senator 
PROZMntz  ended  up  paying  out  of  his 
own  pocket  a  substantial  settlement 
because  he  lost  that  case. 

My  point  is  very  simple:  That  we 
should  not  be  dealing  with  this  matter 
on  moment's  notice  without  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, which  is  a  little  bit  more  experi- 
enced in  matters  relating  to  court  pro- 
cedure, and  I  think  this  resolution 
ought  to  be  referred  there  for  some  re- 
flection. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Let  me  say  ac^dn  to  the 
gentleman  and  distinguished  member 
of  that  committee,  that  all  the  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  ABC  taping  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  court. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  what  is  the  gentle- 
man's resolution  seeking  to  protect, 
then? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  internal  memoran- 
da of  the  Committee  on  Aging. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  would 
say  that  if  there  was  a  conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  the  employees  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  to  violate  the  Mary- 
land eavesdropping  statute,  that  is  a 
relevant  issue  that  ought  to  come  out 
in  court  and  a  determination  of 
whether  there  was  that  violation  of 
this  State  statute  made  by  that  court. 
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htr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  that  goes  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  speech  and 
debate  claiise,  because  if  all  one 
needed  to  allege  was  a  conspiracy  on 
the  part  of  a  Member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  House  to  violate  some 
right  of  some  individual,  the  constitu- 
tional prerogative  of  the  speech  and 
debate  clause  would  not  be  worth  the 
snap  of  a  finger.  

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  speak.  If  the  gentleman 
will  allow  me  to  continue.  He  made  an 
argument,  and  I  would  like  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  respond  to  it. 

The  very  heart  of  our  privileges  as 
Members  to  speak  on  this  floor,  which 
was  deemed  by  one  Founding  Father 
to  be  of  sufficient  Importance  to  be 
guaranteed  in  the  Constitution,  would 
be  in  serious  Jeopardy  if  any  allegation 
of  wrongdoing,  be  it  conspiracy  or  oth- 
erwise, served  to  Justify  the  seizure  or 
obtaining  of  documents  that  are  inter- 
nal to  the  operation  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  gentleman,  as  a  skilled  lawyer, 
knows  that  aU  manner  of  lawsuits 
have  been  filed  to  probe  the  privileges 
of  the  House.  He  also  knows  that 
while  the  courts  have,  for  the  most  . 
part,  sustained  and  supported  the 
privilege  of  speech  and  debate,  this 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  constant 
effort  of  the  House  to  insure  that  the 
courts  are  advised  of  our  concern 
about  the  retention  of  the  basic  rights 
by  which  this  national  legislature  is 
guaranteed  the  ability  to  speak  with- 
out fear  on  the  floor. 

If  I  could  have  the  gentleman's  at- 
tention. I  think  that  In  terms  of  this 
case  it  is  essential  to  recognize  the  dif- 
ference between  the  privilege  of  the 
House  and  criticism  of  the  conduct  of 
some  of  its  employees.  Indeed,  the 
House  need  not  in  any  way  certify, 
validate,  or  approve  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Committee  on  Aging  or  its  employ- 
ees in  defending  the  right  of  the 
House  to  be  free  from  subpena  of  its 
internal  dociunents.  The  very  essence 
of  a  constitutional  protection  is  that  it 
applies  in  difficult  cases.  If  it  were  to 
apply  only  in  those  cases  where  Mem- 
bers could  approve  of  the  action, 
speech,  debate,  sentiment,  investiga- 
tion or  conduct  of  the  individual  em- 
ployee or  Member,  there  would  be  no 
great  reason  to  have  such  a  privilege. 
The  existence  and  protection  of  free- 
dom of  speech  and  press  as  with  our 
other  constitutional  guarantees,  are 
proven  in  difficult  cases,  not  the  easy 
ones.  Although  this  is  not  a  totally 
easy  case,  it  is  not  less  vital  to  the 
rights  of  the  gentleman  of  Wisconsin 
and  all  the  Members  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle  as  it  is  myself  and  the  Members 
on  this  side.  Protection  of  the  right  to 
speak  and  to  act  freely  in  the  legisla- 
tion process  is  not  a  function  of  party 
affiliation. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  sield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  wUl  yield  in  Just  a 
moment.  The  gentleman  has  had  more 
time  than  his  leadership  at  this  junc- 
ture, and  while  I  want  to  allow  him  to 
make  his  case.  I  would  first  like  to  re- 
spectfully suggest  why  I  think  his 
motion  is  incorrect  and  untimely. 

It  is  incorrect  because  the  privileges 
of  the  House  do  not  not  fall  under  the 
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Juiiadlction  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary:  they  lie  instead  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

Moreover,  while  there  may  be  no 
particular  difficulty  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary's  conducting 
whatever  inquiry  or  investigation  It 
wishes  into  the  constitutional  baclE- 
ground  issues,  the  fact  that  a  subpena 
has  already  been  issued  to  the  Clerk 
makes  time  of  the  essence.  If  we  were 
to  insist  on  the  luxury  of  debating  the 
question  at  leisure,  the  Clerk  would 
find  himself  unfairly  exposed  to  this 
court  order.  It  is  the  spirit  of  this  reso- 
lution to  provide  the  Clerk  with  in- 
structions from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives itself. 

With  great  respect,  I  would  further 
suggest  that  even  if  the  resolution 
were  amended  to  place  it  under  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Rules  Committee 
rather  than  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, it  would  still  be  untimely.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  House  not 
only  adopted  the  present  rule  L  on  a 
broad  basis  but  has  supported  in  bipar- 
tisan fashion,  with  the  full  and  distin- 
guished cooperation  of  the  Republican 
leader  and  whip  and  all  their  legal 
staffs,  its  continued  application  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Speaker.  I  would 
hope  at  this  time  that  we  would  have 
support  from  the  House  in  general. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  yield  briefly  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  for 
debate  only. 

l£r.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington for  jrielding. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  is  very 
eloquent  In  his  defense  of  the  speech 
and  debate  clause,  but  I  think  we  have 
also  got  to  look  at  why  this  lawsuit 
was  filed  by  Mr.  Benford  against  ABC 
and  other  named  defendants.  It  did 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
speech  and  debate  clause  or  the  inves- 
tigation or  the  committee's  right  to 
make  that  investigation.  What  is  al- 
leged is  that  the  ICaryland  eavesdrop- 
ping law  which  grants  certain  rights  to 
people  in  the  State  of  Maryland  was 
violated. 

That  certainly  does  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  right  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  to  fearlessly 
speak  out  on  issues  of  the  day  or  the 
right  of  committees  of  this  Congress 
to  act  in  investigating  issues  of  wheth- 
er cancer  insurance  is  not  being  prop- 
erly sold  to  the  public.  It  is  whether 
the  committee  staff  violated  the  rele- 
vant law  away  from  the  Capitol  that 
this  resolution  is  attempting  to  shield 
from  the  production  of  documents. 
That  is  what  I  think  is  the  issue  here: 
it  is  not  whether  Congress  should 
assert  its  rights  to  protect  its  Internal 
operations;  it  is  whether  Congress  is 
going  to  shield  its  employees  from  vio- 
lating the  law  outside  the  Capitol  for 
their   own   particular   purposes,   and 


that  is  why  the  resolution  ought  to  be 
referred. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  wiU  respond  to  the 
gentleman  by  telling  him  that  the 
complaint  itself  alleges  the  investiga- 
tion, and  as  is  the  case  where  matters 
of  free  speech  and  debate  arise,  they 
are  seldom  said  to  be  the  focus  of  the 
complaint,  investifl^tion.  or  Inquiry. 
Despite  the  fact  that  they  involve  im- 
plicitly the  protection  of  the  internal 
documents  as  well  as  the  speech  and 
debate  of  Members,  they  almost 
always  allege  outside  conduct  or  some 
outside  harm  suffered  as  a  result  of 
the  legislative  operations  of  the  Con- 
gress. Otherwise  there  would  not  be  a 
basis  for  the  lawsuit. 

Agidn,  I  repeat  that  it  is  not  the 
question  of  approving  or  disapproving 
the  conduct  of  the  committee  or  its 
staff  that  we  are  addressing  today.  We 
are  talking  about  an  essential  privilege 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  Republi- 
can leader^ 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  will 
say  that  I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion introduced  by  the  gentleman. 

The  matter  covered  by  this  resolu- 
tion has  been  the  subject  of  extensive 
discussion  by  the  bipartisan  House 
leadership  legal  advisory  group  for 
over  2  years.  It  is  a  troublesome 
matter  because  it  involves  a  controver- 
sial investigation  which  the  House 
Committee  on  Aging  conducted  some  5 
years  ago,  and  I  am  not  debating  the 
manner  in  which  that  investigation 
was  carried  on.  That  is  a  separate 
matter,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

The  committee  enlisted  the  aid  of 
the  ABC  television  network  in  produc- 
ing a  news  documentary  film  on  the 
subject,  and  while  I  am  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  cooperation  between  the 
Congress  and  the  media  in  the  public 
interest,  it  is  evident  that  the  commit- 
tee majority  did  not  always  act  in 
comity  with  the  minority  in  presenting 
its  views  to  ABC.  One  of  the  unfortu- 
nate results  of  this  investigation  was  a 
spate  of  lawsuits  by  insurance  people 
against  ABC  and  against  committee 
staff  members. 

The  subpena  involved  in  the  resolu- 
tion before  the  Hoiise  today  is  the 
result  of  one  of  these  lawsuits.  It  is  a 
civil  case,  as  the  gentleman  pointed 
out.  brought  by  Mr.  George  Benford 
against  the  American  Broadcasting 
System  and  others.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  has  pointed  out  the 
specific  status  of  the  pleadings. 

However,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  over  a  year  ago  the  Speaker,  the 
majority  leader,  the  minority  whips, 
and  myself  joined  in  a  letter  to  the 
then  Clerk  of  the  House.  Mr.  Ted  Hen- 
shaw.  advising  him  not  to  produce  the 
committee  files  in  response  to  the  sub- 
pena. This  subpena  sought  the  deliv- 


ery of  the  committee  files  to  a  motel 
in  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

The  Constitution  wisely  vests  the 
privilege  of  speech  and  debate  in  this 
great  body.  It  provides  a  continued 
source  of  imtrammeled  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  action  by  a  free  legisla- 
ture. It  vests  in  us  the  responsibility  to 
carry  out  our  duties  as  a  check  and  a 
balance  on  other  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  upon  powerful  forces  in 
the  society.  This  responsibility  cannot 
be  carried  out  with  the  continiial 
threat  of  public  exposure  of  our  most 
sensitive  internal  documents  or  confi- 
dential communications  from  our  con- 
stituents. 

That,  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, what  this  subpena  seeks.  It  is  so 
broad,  it  is  so  aU  encompassing  and  so 
sweeping  that  virtually  everything 
within  the  possession  of  the  commit- 
tee would  be  turned  over  to  the  plain- 
tiff in  this  suit. 

Mr.  FOLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
interject  something  at  this  point? 

The  Committee  on  Aging  received 
letters  of  complaint  that  had  been 
written  to  individual  Members  of  Con- 
gress by  their  constituents,  and  were 
in  turn  forwarded  by  those  Members 
to  the  committee  where  they  repose  as 
part  of  its  records.  They  would  be 
reached  by  this  subpena. 
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Mr.  MICH  hill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  there  are  better  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  those  pieces  of  corre- 
spondence that  would  be  involved. 

In  summary  I  would  really  like  to 
remind  the  Members  that  the  Consti- 
tution we  swore  to  uphold  on  opening 
day  is  the  same  Constitution,  frankly, 
that  is  being  challenged  today;  so  I 
have  to  agree  that  the  resolution 
ought  to  be  adopted. 

Now.  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton, in  his  inquiry  made  reference  to 
the  Burford  case,  whether  there  is  an 
analogy  or  whatever.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman,  the  speech  and  debate 
clause  is  written  into  the  Constitution. 
The  Burford  case  involved  a  question 
of  executive  privilege. 

I  see  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
that  relates  to  executive  privilege. 
That  is  a  doctrine  that  has  grown  up 
over  the  history  of  the  country.  I 
guess  we  have  never  clearly  defined 
that  doctrine  and  that  is  probably  one 
reason  why  we  got  into  such  a  flap  on 
the  Burford  case.  There  were  those 
who  thought  we  possibly  could  clearly 
define  that.  I  do  not  think  you  can.  I 
think  it  is  going  to  vary  by  who  is 
President,  who  is  in  power  in  the  Con- 
gress, what  the  personalities  are  and 
all  the  rest. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
made  reference  to  revision  of  rule  50 
and  the  shielding  of  employees.  I 
think  we  did  that  last  year  with  the 
Chaplain.  We  shielded  the  Chaplain 


from  that  case  of  Vtn.  Madelyne 
Murray  O'Hair  as  the  House  will 
recall. 

So  on  those  counts,  I  think  we  are 
on  good  grounds  today  in  asking  the 
membership  to  approve  this  resolu- 
tion. I  am  certainly  not  Justifying  each 
and  every  method— I  may  want  to  con- 
trol my  adjectives  in  describing  that 
kind  of  investigation. 

I  see  the  gentleman  from  California 
who  is  now  the  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  it  Is  my  understanding  it 
was  not  his  responsibility  nor  that  of 
our  ranking  Member  either. 

ytt.  FOLEY.  Well,  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  for  his 
comment. 

On  the  subject  of  shielding  staff  per- 
sons, let  me  Just  say  that  it  is  my  in- 
formation that  five  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Aging  staff  were  named 
with  others  as  defendants  in  a  case 
that,  in  fact,  went  to  trial.  The  Jury  re- 
turned a  verdict  for  the  defendants. 
We  have  not  attempted  to  shield  em- 
ployees. What  we  have  tried  to  shield 
is  the  privilege  that  is  so  important  to 
the  conduct  of  the  debate. 

I  promised  earlier  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
for  purposes  of  debate  only  and  then  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  resolution  before  us 
is  something  that  I,  of  course,  inherit- 
ed as  the  new  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
hearings  were  held,  meetings  took 
place,  and  everyone  on  the  committee 
is  aware  of  the  subject  matter  that  we 
are  discussing  here  today. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
favor  of  the  resolution  for  it  protects 
the  records  and  other  important  docu- 
ments of  the  House  Committee  on 
Aging.  These  records  reflect  the  inter- 
nal and  investigative  records  of  a  duly 
authorized  investigation  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging  and  are  protected 
from  compelled  disclosure  by  the 
search  and  debate  clause  of  the  T3&. 
Constitution. 

This  resolution  is  introduced  in  an 
effort  to  maintain  the  constitutional 
privilege  of  confidentiality  that  is  ex- 
tended to  this  document  and  papers 
which  are  produced  by  and  for  Mem- 
bers and  their  staffs  in  the  legislative 
process. 

Unfortunately,  the  committee  now 
faces  a  court  challenge  to  this  consti- 
tutional principle  which  necessitates 
the  resolution  that  Is  introduced 
today. 

I  believe  that  the  process  of  the  Con- 
gress should  be  inviolate,  that  infor- 
mation upon  which  the  Congress 
makes  its  most  vital  Judgments  be 
secure  from  invasion  and  unwarranted 
disclosure.  This  principle,  and  this  is  a 
privilege  that  cannot  be  waived.  The 
sanctity  of  the  legislative  body  may 


well  hang  in  the  balance  if  this  privi- 
lege is  violated. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  resolution  for  I 
believe  it  is  a  most  sacred  principle 
that  is  being  protected  by  this  action. 

Mr.  FOLETT'.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  niinois  (Mr. 
Philip  M.  Cbarx)  for  purposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  JiSx.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  jrielding. 

I  do  not  have  a  statement  to  make. 
If  I  could  direct  a  couple  of  questions, 
I  am  not  that  conversant  with  the  spe- 
cifics of  this  case,  but  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  I  certainly  wholeheartedly 
embrace  the  gentleman's  comments 
about  the  immunities  any  Member  in 
this  body  enjoys.  You  could  not,  in 
fact,  conduct  a  democratic  process 
without  that  kind  of  assurance  of 
speech  and  debate;  but  I  understand 
that  this  was  a  duly  authorized  inves- 
tigation by  the  Committee  on  Aging 
and  that  those  people— and  correct  me 
if  I  have  my  facts  wrong— those  people 
violated  the  law  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land in  the  process  of  performing  this 
Investigation. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  has  not  been  es- 
tablished, I  tell  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  That  has 
not  been  established;  but  is  the  gentle- 
man suggesting  that  under  the  speech 
and  debate  clause  that  this  body  could 
permit  illegal  actions  to  be  taken 
against  private  citizens,  that  that  is  a 
part  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  House? 

Mr.  FOLEnr.  I  am  saying  that  under 
the  speech  and  debate  clause,  it  would 
be  theoretically  possible  for  a  Member 
of  Congress  to  commit  what  outside 
the  House  would  be  an  act  of  criminal 
or  civil  libel  and  be  immune  in  doing 
so.  That  is  a  hard  reality  of  the  speech 
and  debate  clause,  but  there  is  no 
question  that  if  you  are  going  to  give 
any  validity  to  it,  you  have  to  read  the 
words  of  the  Constitution,  which  says, 
"It  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  answer 
in  any  other  place." 

If  all  Washington,  Illinois,  Mary- 
land, or  any  other  State  had  to  do  to 
sue  a  Member  for  what  he  says  on  the 
floor  is  to  say  that  any  remarks  made 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  that 
call  some  citizen's  privacy  into  ques- 
tion shall  result  in  a  lawsuit,  you 
would  be  at  the  end  of  the  speech  and 
debate  clause. 

The  gentleman  is  posing  a  conflict 
that  I  suppose  is  inherent  in  any  con- 
stitutional question. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Well,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  this  does 
not  involve  a  suit  addressed  against 
any  Member  of  this  body,  as  I  under- 
stand it;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  That  is  correct.  It  is  a 
suit  that  seeks  production  of  docu- 
ments in  the  possession  of  the  Clerk, 
which  in  our  Judgment  includes  corre- 
spondence mailed  to  Members  of  Con- 


gress, and  asks  that  the  plaintiff  to  be 
allowed  to  exanalne  them. 

Mr.  PHTIiTP  M.  CRANE.  Does  the 
plaintiff  want  to  examine  everything 
in  the  way  of  documentation,  is  that 
it? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  subpena  is  very 
broad. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  clarifying  the  point. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  Just  want  to  clarify 
one  point  with  the  gentleman. 

What  is  the  problem  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin that  we  refer  this  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  at  least  to  take  a  look  and 
find  out  what  the  real  questions  are? 

Bfir.  FOLEY.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did 
not  have  the  gentleman's  attention 
when  I  attempted  to  indicate  what  I 
thought  were  the  problems  to  be.  Let 
me  review  them. 

Mr.  WALKE31. 1  understood  the  gen- 
tleman to  say,  if  he  will  yield  further, 
that  we  have  a  timing  problem  as 
much  as  anything  else.  Is  the  timing 
problem  so  crucial  that  we  could  not 
have  at  least  a  cursory  review  by  the 
committee  of  some  of  the  Issues  in- 
volved here,  so  that  the  entire  mem- 
bership would  be  familiar  with  the 
issues  and  not  Just  have  it  discussed 
with  the  leadership? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
gentleman  by  saying  first  tliat  I  am 
sure  a  number  of  committees  could  ap- 
propriately hold  hearings  on  this  ques- 
tion for  the  elucidation  of  members  or 
discussion  of  the  subject. 

The  Judiciary  Committee,  however, 
I  say  with  respect,  has  no  essential  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  subject  of  privileges 
of  Members  of  the  House.  It  does  have 
a  broad  jurisdiction  over  constitution- 
al amendments  under  which  it  could,  I 
suppose,  consider  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  modify  the  speech  and 
debate  clause  and  report  it  to  the 
House  floor  insofar  as  this  deals  with 
the  privileges  of  House  Members,  how- 
ever, the  Judiciary  Committee  does 
not  have  any  special  Jurisdiction;  and  I 
therefore  personally  do  not  see  the 
relevance  of  referring  it  to  that  com- 
mittee. 

Second,  there  is  a  time  problem.  The 
Clerk  is  an  official  of  neither  party,  he 
is  an  officer  of  the  entire  House.  As 
such,  he  should  not  be  required  to 
make  Judgments  in  the  absence  of  in- 
structions from  the  House,  yet  it  is  he 
who  is  presently  under  an  order  to 
produce  these  documents  for  inspec- 
tion. 

To  allow  him  to  be  at  Judicial  risk 
for  compliance  with  that  order  with- 
out some  indication  from  the  House, 
is.  in  my  view,  unfair. 

Third,  the  situation  was  Judged  by 
the  committee   that  addresses   these 
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problems  and  advises  the  Speaker  to 
be  iirgent  enough  to  warrant  bringing 
this  resolution  forth  today  and  asking 
for  bipartisan  support  for  Its  adoption. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  it  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, though,  does  have  Jurisdiction  on 
issues  of  constitutional  rights.  It  also 
is  supposedly  where  the  experts  reside 
with  regard  to  criminal  law  in  this 
body. 

We  are  dealing  with  an  issue  of  con- 
stitutional rights  that  also  relate  to 
criminal  law. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  There  is  nothing,  I 
would  tell  the  gentleman,  that  could 
stop  the  committee  from  holding  hear- 
ings. I  am  not  suggesting  it  does  not 
have  some  relevance  of  Jurisdiction  for 
informational  purposes  or  to  advise 
Itself.  However,  absent  a  proposal  to 
modify  the  Constitution,  it  does  not  in 
my  judgment  have  authority  to  deal 
with  this  problem. 

Further,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
likelihood  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  would  report  a  constitution- 
al amendment.  Certainly  it  would  only 
do  so  after  very  long  hearings  and  con- 
sideration and.  to  be  quite  franlc.  we 
have  an  issue  here  that  requires  more 
timely  determination  than  that. 

I  must  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  however  that  if  we  have 
been  wrong  in  attempting  to  reach  a 
bipartisan  consensus  on  these  cases,  to 
advise  the  Speaker  and  to  advise  the 
Clerk,  as  I  think  we  have  done  very 
successfully,  perhaps  the  House  ought 
to  reconsider  rule  SO.  Tet  I  believe 
that  the  record  of  Judicial  support  for 
the  positions  taken  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  cases  that  relate  to 
its  employer  relationship,  to  the  role 
of  the  Chmlaln,  and  very  many 
others,  has  without  exception  reaf- 
firmed the  position  taken  by  the 
Clei^  with  the  direction  and  advice  of 
bipartisan  leadership. 

I  would  hope  that  the  House  would 
continue  to  give  its  confidence  to  its 
own  leadership  on  both  sides  in  ad- 
dressing these  problems.  I  respect  the 
reservations  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  about  the  circtunstances  of 
the  case  and  I  agree  with  him  that  re- 
straint and  good  Judgment  are  re- 
quired by  every  Houise  committee  and 
every  Member  in  conducting  their  leg- 
islative affairs. 

Again,  however,  I  believe,  that  this  is 
a  case  that  goes  to  the  very  rights  of 
the  House  as  a  body  and  to  its  privi- 
leges imder  the  Constitution.  It  would 
be  very  dangerous,  in  my  Judgment.  If 
for  any  reason  we  should  speak 
equivocally  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  WALKER  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  because  I  essentially 
agree  with  the  points  the  gentleman  is 
maldng  about  the  rights  of  the  House. 

What  troubles  me  is  that  very  often. 
In  terms  of  publlv^  perception,  the 
rights  of  the  House  become  interpret- 
ed as  special  privileges  that  the  House 
is  granting  Itself  to  go  above  the  law. 
The  Members  in  a  few  minutes  are 
probably  going  to  be  asked  to  vote  one 
way  or  the  other  on  this  issue.  We  are 
voting  almost  blind.  Most  of  us  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  evaluate 
this.  It  has  not  been  before  a  commit- 
tee where  we  have  a  committee  report 
to  refer  to. 

So  we  are  likely  to  be  casting  a  vote 
which  could  be  interpreted  differently 
than  the  way  in  which  the  gentleman 
describes  it.  It  seems  to  me  if  we  would 
have  an  opportunity  for  a  committee 
to  review  it.  it  would  give  the  Members 
a  lot  better  Idnd  of  information  on 
which  to  cast  a  vote  in  the  manner  the 
gentleman  is  suggesting.  But,  without 
that,  we  have  a  problem. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  This  case  has  been  in 
and  out  of  the  courts  for  about  2 
years.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  that  as 
eloquent  a  spokesman  for  the  rights  of 
the  people  of  his  district  and  the 
United  States  as  I  know  him  to  be,  he 
surely  understands  and  can  make  a  re- 
sponsive public  understand  that  the 
privilege  of  speech  and  debate  is  not  a 
prlvflege  of  Members  of  the  Congress; 
it  is  a  privilege  of  the  American  public. 
It  is  their  privilege  to  have  the  issues 
of  their  representatives  discussed 
openly  and  candidly  in  this  body.  It 
would  be,  as  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
would  agree,  the  death  of  their  right 
to  have  a  reasonable  discussion  of  the 
issues  and  conduct  of  their  affairs,  if 
every  Memtier  would  have  to  stand  up 
and  wonder  whether  he  would  be 
named  in  a  suit  or  have  a  claim  be 
made  against  him  for  fearlessly  ex- 
pressing and  supporting  the  position 
he  takes  in  the  public  interest. 

I  know  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin believes  that  that  free  and  open 
debate  is  the  very  heart  of  self-govern- 
ment and  need  feel  no  embarrassment 
here  about  defending  the  very  process 
by  which  a  free  people  govern  them- 
selves or  essential  privilege  and  right 
by  which  that  is  possible. 

If  it  is  not  apparent  on  the  surface 
that  this  Is  a  case  of  public  interest, 
public  right  and  public  privilege,  that 
we  are  poor  advocates  if  we  are  afraid 
to  take  these  issues  to  our  own  consti- 
tutents  and  explain  to  them  how  vital 
it  is  to  the  very  survival  of  free  govern- 
ment that  that  principle  be  main- 
tained. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  would  Just  like  to  fur- 
ther address  myself  to  the  question 
about  the  opportunity  for  the  Mem- 


bers to  know  what  is  involved  here  and 
have  an  opportunity  to  study  it  and  be 
Involved  in  the  process  for  bringing 
this  resolution  to  the  floor.  It  has 
been  around  for,  to  my  own  personal 
knowledge,  at  least  2  years.  We  do 
have,  for  the  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  a  legislative  digest  analysis 
of  the  bill.  We  do  have  this  leadership 
group  put  together  in  a  bipartisan  way 
so  that  there  is  ample  opportimity  for 
us  to  debate  it  and  disciiss  it  among 
the  leaders  of  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  with  legal  counsel  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  and  to  be  able  to  answer 
questions  of  Members  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

So  I  think  the  gentleman  has  a  le- 
gitimate concern  that  we  fully  under- 
stand what  we  are  talking  about  in 
this  resolution,  but  I  do  think  we  have 
had  that  opportunity  and  this  is  part 
of  the  process  of  bringing  it  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  a  vote  today. 

I  want  to  be  Just  very  brief  because  I 
thought  our  minority  leader  expressed 
my  feelings  on  the  situation  very  ade- 
quately and  certainly  very  clearly.  I 
am  not  happy  with  the  way  this  thing 
was  handled  by  the  staff  of  a  commit- 
tee of  this  House.  I  am  not  about  to 
try  to  defend  what  was  done  in  this  in- 
vestigation with  this  television  taping, 
but  you  have  to  go  beyond  that. 

I  do  support  this  resolution  because 
I  do  think  we  are  in  danger  of  setting 
a  precedent,  of  opening  the  floodgates, 
of  allowing  the  privileges  of  the  House 
to  be  abused. 

I  have  Iiefore  me.  and  I  invite  Mem- 
bers to  come  look  at  this,  the  list  of 
dociunents  that  they  are  asking  for.  It 
is  massive.  It  is  a  fishing  expedition.  It 
does  get  into  the  various  life  Insurance 
policies.  It  certainly  would  involve 
mail  letters  from  constituents  who 
perhaps  would  very  likely  not  want 
their  names  to  be  made  available  in 
this  fishing  expedition.  It  has  a  list  of 
21  documents  and  communications 
that  they  are  asking  for. 

So  I  would  urge  my  colleagues,  with 
some  reluctance,  because  of  the  way  it 
was  handled,  but  because  of  the  privi- 
lege at  stake  and  what  could  be  the 
next  case  we  could  be  looking  at.  to 
support  this  resolution. 

Mr.  FOLETY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  for  his  comments. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  jrield  for  purposes  of 
debate  only  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois.   

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  say  at  the 
outset  that  I  will  support  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Washington.  I 
think  there  is  a  very  important  point 
at  stake  here  and  the  speech  provision 
in  the  Constitution  cannot  be  eroded 
no  matter  what  the  circimistances. 

I  might  add.  however,  that  if  free 
and  open  debate  is  such  a  constitution- 


al right,  I  question  sometimes  some  of 
the  rules  that  emit  from  our  Rules 
Committee  which  seem  designed  to  ab- 
breviate, if  not  abrogate  the  right,  the 
constitutional  right,  of  free  and  open 
debate,  and  I  intend  to  remind  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  of  this 
point  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  FOLETf .  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  briefly,  that  constitutional  privi- 
lege is  one  that  only  we  in  the  House 
may  terminate  or  limit 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  might  suggest  also, 
parenthetically,  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  has  a  great  body  of  exper- 
tise on  surreptitious  investigations  and 
entrapment.  We  have  had  many  hear- 
ings on  the  Abscam  case.  The  FBI  has 
come  in  for  its  share  of  severe  criti- 
cism. And  we  have  Members,  chairmen 
of  subcommittees,  who  are  very  sensi- 
tive to  spying  on  civilians  for  various 
reasons. 

So  we  do  have  a  wealth  of  experi- 
ence and  background  and  preposses- 
sions on  this  subject. 

But.  nonetheless.  I  do  support  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying.  I  would  hope, 
however,  that  we  would  cooperate 
with  the  lawsuit  without  waiving  any 
privileges,  but  I  do  think  employees  of 
this  body,  and  conceding  that  the  com- 
mittee was  not  a  legislative  committee 
at  idl.  I  would  think  that  they  should 
not  be  immune  from  the  consequences 
of  misconduct  and  unethical  conduct 
if  Indeed  there  was  any.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  was.  But  I  would  like  us  to 
cooperate  within  the  spirit  of  the  im- 
munity clause  so  that  we  do  not  waive 
it  or  create  any  precedent  but.  at  the 
same  time,  do  not  stand  Justifying  or 
obstructing  the  legitimate  processes  of 
law  that  would  get  at  overreaching  or 
improper  conduct  if  anyone  in  the 
House,  employee  or  otherwise,  was 
guilty  of  that. 
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So.  I  will  support  the  gentleman.  I 
am  very  unhappy  with  the  circum- 
stances and  I  would  urge  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation, if  not  with  the  plantif  f 's  at- 
torneys, at  least  with  the  court,  to  see 
that  the  perception  Is  not  that  we 
have  one  standard  for  the  executive, 
one  standard  for  the  Elnvlroiunental 
Protection  Agency,  but  we  sure  have  a 
different  standard  for  the  House.  And 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  who  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  and  able  con- 
stitutional lawyers  in  the  House.  I  am 
particularly  grateful  for  his  Insightful 
support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
useful  to  continue  very  much  longer 
but  w(  .lid  like  to  say  Just  two  things, 
if  I  may. 

First,  this  subpena  was  laid  down  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  It  has  been  a 
matter  pending  for  some  time.  It  has 
not  been  rushed  to  the  floor  with  in- 
stant action  and  without  sufficient 


time  for  careful  deliberation  by  those 
who  have  been  charged  in  the  House 
to  do  so. 

Second,  there  is  no  attempt  to  shield 
Members  or  employees  or  staff  from 
their  alleged  misconduct.  As  I  said 
before,  a  case  was  actually  brought 
against  five  staff  persons  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Yet  if  we  cannot  distinguish  ques- 
tions involving  the  conduct  of  Mem- 
bers from  those  of  privilege,  we  are  in 
great  trouble. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  resolution. 

MonoH  ormcD  bt  mb.  SEtcsiiresKinim 
BCr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  offer  a  motion  to  refer. 
The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  SnrsKiraHEHRn  moves  tc  refer  the  res- 
olution to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion  to  refer. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  refer  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (lifr.  SEHSEHBREHIfER). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  noes  i^ipeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5  of  rule  XV,  the  Chair  aimounces 
that  he  will  reduce  a  minimum  of  5 
minutes  the  period  of  time  within 
which  a  vote  by  electronic  device,  if  or- 
dered, will  be  taken  on  the  question  of 
passage. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  21,  nays 
389,  not  voting  23,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  70] 
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Archer 

Barnard 

Brown  (CO) 

Carney 

Dannemeyer 

DeWine 

Duncan 


Ackerman 

Addabtm 

Akaka 

Alborta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Ant'iony 

Appl(«ate 

Aapln 

AuColn 

Hadham 

Barnes 

BarUett 


Edwards  (OK) 

Gramm 

Kindness 

Lujan 

Lungren 

03rlen 

Ray 

NAYS-389 

Bates 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Betbune 

BevUl 

Biacfi 

Billrakis 

BUley 

Boland 

Booer 

Bonker 

Botski 

Boaoo 


Sawyer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Stanteland 

Sundquist 

Walker 

Zscbau 


Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomlield 

Brown  (CA) 

BroybUl 

Bryant 

Burton 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carper 

Cair 

Chandler 

Chappie 


Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

CUnger 

CoaU 

Oodbo 

Colemao  (MO) 

Coleman  cnC) 

Collins 

Conte 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Cou(hlln 

Courier 

Coyne 

Cralc 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Crockett 

D'AmouiB 

Daniel 

Daub 

Davis 

delaOaiaa 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DIcklnaon 

Dicks 

DinceU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorsan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Bckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (O.) 

FsaceU 

Paslo 

Peighan 

Perraro 

Ptedler 

Pields 

Pish 

PUppo 

Plorlo 

PoglietU 

PDley 

Pord(MI) 

Pord(TH) 

Porsythe 

Powler 

Prank 

Franklin 

Prost 

Puqua 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gllman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonaalea 

Ooodllng 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Greoi 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

HaU(n<) 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 


Hartnett 

Hefner 

Beftel 

Hertel 

Bightower 

HOer 

Hillis 

Holt 

HopUiw 

HortOD 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 


MoUohan 
Maatcamery 


i(CT> 
llorrlaaa  (WA) 


Uurphy 
llurtha 
Myers 

Nateher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NtdMls 

NMsoo 

Nowak 


Obentar 

Obey 

(Htn  . 

Oitii 

Ottlwi 

Oxley 

Packard 

Paoetu 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patteraoa 


ir»tiip 

KenneUjr 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

KdUer 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

LAgomatsino 

LantOB 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (n.) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Lt'vine 

L- vitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (PL) 

Upinskl 

liTtngston 

Uoyd 

LoefHer 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Lundine 

Mack 

MacKay 


Penny 


Petri 

PieUe 

Porter 

Price 

Pritehard 

Puraell 

Quillen 


Raagel 

Ratcfaford 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 


Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (H.) 

Martin  (NT) 

Martlnes 

Matsui 

MaaoU 

McCain 

McCandleas 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mifciii«fci 

MUler  (CA) 

MiUer  (OH) 


Hammerschmldt  Mineta 
Hansen  (m)         Minish 
Hansen  (DT)        MitcheU 
Harkln  Moakley 

Harrison  MoUnari 


Roberts 

RoUnaon 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

SiUander 

Simon 

Sislsky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith,  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solars 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 


JMI 
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SUoers 

Ddall 

Williams  (MT> 

Dwyar 

Kramer 

QuUlea 

SUrfc 

Valentine 

Williams  (OH) 

DymaUy 

LaFalce 

RahaU 

Stentaolm 

VanderJact 

Wilson 

Xjagomarsino 

Rangel 

Stokes 
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So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  VOTE  ON  THE 
NUCLEAR  FREEZE 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve before  proceeding  on  the  days 
business.  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
comments. 

First,  it  is  apparent  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  any  resolution  are  only  inter- 
ested in  avoiding  a  vote  on  the  mutual 
and  verifiable  freeze  resolution. 

We  have  debated  the  issue  for  over 
32  hours.  Everything  that  needs  to  be 
said  has  been  said.  Every  topic  remote- 
ly connected  with  the  subject  of  nucle- 
ar freeze  and  arms  reductions  has 
been  covered. 

The  time  has  come  to  vote  on  this 
Issue  so  that  the  House  can  proceed  to 
other  business. 

Second,  as  a  result  of  the  tactics 
being  pursued  by  some  opponents  of 
the  resolution,  the  rules  regarding  the 
protection  of  Members'  rights  to 
debate  and  offer  amendments  is  being 
abused  and  distorted.  Consequently, 
we  have  a  situation  where  a  few  Mem- 
bers are  denying  the  majority  of  this 
House  and  the  American  people  their 
right  to  an  up  and  down  vote  on  a 
matter  that  is  of  deeprooted  concern 
to  them. 

Third.  I  Intend  to  continue  to  work 
for  passage  of  this  resolution  until  hell 
freezes  over  if  I  have  to.  To  do  less 
would  be  to  abdicate  our  responsibil- 
ities and  duty. 

Others  may  follow  this  course.  I  will 
not. 

I  am,  therefore,  advising  my  col- 
leagues that  if  it  appears  that  we 
cannot  vote  on  House  Joint  Resolution 


13  today.  I  will  go  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  seek  a  rule  which  will 
afford  the  Members  their  right— that 
is  the  right  to  vote. 


CALUNO  FOR  A  MUTUAL  AND 
VERIFIABLE  FREEZE  ON  AND 
REDUCTIONS  IN  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  138  and  rule 
will,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. House  Joint  Resolution  13. 

IK  THK  (X>KKimS  OF  THE  WHOLB 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  13)  call- 
ing for  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze 
on  and  reductions  in  nuclear  weapons, 
with  Mr.  McHuGH  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Thursday, 
April  21,  1983,  pending  was  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  which  is  considered  as  an 
original  resolution  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment.  All  time  for  debate  on  the 
text  of  the  resolution  had  expired. 

Are  there  further  amendments? 

PRKFEHBHTIAL  MOTIOII  OFFKBKD  BT  MR.  ADOOIH 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  AuCoiw  moves  that  the  committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  resolution  back  to 
the  House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  resolving  clause  be  stricken  out 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
form  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
preferential  motion. 

BCr.  AuCOm.  BCr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  because  I  think  at  the  outset 
of  our  discussion  today  a  few  things 
need  to  be  said  to  restore  some  per- 
spective on  issues  that  have  been  ob- 
scured by  an  unnecessarily  long  and 
only  marginally  useful  debate  so  far. 

For  over  30  hours,  by  offering  virtu- 
ally as  many  amendments  as  missiles 
that  they  would  like  to  build,  oppo- 
nents have  tried  to  avoid  the  issue 
that  the  American  people  want  us  to 
deal  with,  which  is  stopping  the  arms 
race,  an  arms  race,  which  is  leading  the 
world  to  war. 

It  is  clear  to  me  now  that  some  oppo- 
nents of  the  resolution  will  raise  any 
red  herring  and  will  go  to  almost  any 
lengths  to  avoid  having  their  feet  held 
to  the  fire  by  virtue  of  an  up-or-down 
vote  on  the  nuclear  weapons  freeze. 
They  are  not  content  to  oppose  the 
freeze.  Worse,  they  seem  to  be  afraid 
to  be  held  publicly  accountable  on  a 
straight  up  or  down  vote  on  the  freeze. 


What  is  wrong  with  that  is  this:  The 
public  wants  to  know  who  among  us 
wants  to  stop  this  orgy  of  nuclear 
weapons  spending  by  both  superpow- 
ers. They  not  only  want  to  know,  they 
deserve  to  know.  Not  all  opponents  of 
the  resolution  are  using  these  tactics. 
Many  of  than  are  genuinely  sincere  in 
the  belief  that  a  so-called  reductions 
policy  is  better  that  a  freeze.  But  I 
think  this  debate  ought  to  begin  to 
focus  now  on  what  the  issue  is. 

There  is  a  reason,  my  colleagues, 
that  freeze  supporters  are  adamant  in 
getting  a  freeze  first,  and  then  going 
for  reductions. 
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And  that  is  that  the  use  of  the  term, 
"reductions,"  would  make  room  for 
the  administration's  complete  multi- 
billion-doUar  nuclear  weapons  spend- 
ing program  and  would  allow  the  Sovi- 
ets to  match  that.  The  important 
point  is  what  the  reductions  mean  in 
the  vocabulary  of  this  administration. 
It  means  the  elimination  of  12,000  of 
our  oldest  warheads  but  the  building 
of  17,000  new  ones. 

That  is  not  a  reduction.  That  is  an 
increase  of  5,000  weapons,  and  let  the 
American  public  know  that.  Not  one  of 
those  5,000  weapons  or  warheads 
would  be  necessary  if  we  could  secure 
a  treaty  that  freezes  the  arsenals  of 
both  sides,  and  that  is  what  we  who 
support  the  freeze  are  attempting  to 
do.  That  Is  what  this  freeze  resolution 
attempts  to  do  on  a  mutual  basis  and 
on  a  verifiable  basis.  So  let  there  be  re- 
ductions, but  let  there  be  real  reduc- 
tions after  a  freeze. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
the  American  people  are  not  interest- 
ed in  reductions  of  some  number  of 
our  oldest  weapons;  they  are  interest- 
ed in  the  reduction  of  the  danger  of  an 
all-out  nuclear  war. 

That  brings  me  to  the  second  issue 
that  the  freeze  opponents  have  thus 
far  raised.  They  say  the  freeze  should 
exempt  so-called  weapons  moderniza- 
tion programs.  The  trouble  with  the 
use  of  the  term,  "modernization,"  is 
that  it  would  allow  the  replacement  of 
old  technological  weapons  with  new 
technological  weapons,  not  just  on  our 
side  but  on  the  other  side. 

This  is  what  the  arms  race  is  made 
of.  It  has  brought  us  to  the  brink,  and 
it  never  stops.  The  history  of  warfare 
shows  that  no  one  keeps  a  technologi- 
cal edge.  It  is  a  fleeting  thing.  The 
other  side  ups  the  ante,  and  it  never 
stops. 

Mr.  Chairman,  some  of  my  col- 
leagues genuinely  believe  that  the 
technological  approach  Is  deterrence. 
It  is  not  deterrence,  it  is  an  invitation 
for  one-upsmanship,  one-upsmanshlp 
that  ad(js  ever  more  deadly  d(x>msday 
weapons  to  the  arsenals  of  both  sides. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  history  of 
warfare  shows  and  has  always  shown 
that  there  never  has  been  a  weapon 


that  has  been  kept  as  a  bargaining 
chip.  There  has  never  been  a  wemTon 
that  has  not  ultimately  been  used. 
That  is  at  the  heart  of  the  freeze 
debate,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
not  lose  sight  of  that. 

So  what  we  have  in  this  debate,  de- 
spite extraordinary  efforts  to  blow 
smoke  across  the  issues,  is  two  views  of 
deterrence.  One  view,  supported  by 
the  opponents  of  the  freeze,  puts  its 
trust  in  an  endless  parade  of  new  tech- 
nologies. The  other  side,  that  side 
which  supports  the  freeze,  says  that  . 
technology  itself  is  a  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  cost 
which  distinguishes  the  views  of  both 
sides.  The  freeze  opponents  subscribe 
to  the  high-cost  approach.  The  esti- 
mate over  the  next  6  years  for  the 
weapons  systems  that  they  think  will 
buy  us  deterrence  will  cost  $261  billion 
that  the  American  Treasury  does  not 
have.  The  freeze,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
free.  Moreover,  it  bujrs  us  legitimate 
deterrence.      

Mr.  BRCX)MFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  preferential 
motion.  

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  preferential 
motion  and  ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  preferential  motion. 

Mr.  BRCX>MFIELD.  lAi.  Chairman. 
I  ask  for  a  recorded  vote  on  that.  I 
think  these  are  dilatory  tactics. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has 
recognized  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  ZABLOCKI). 

Mr.  ZABIj(X:KI.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I 
did  not  Intend  to  take  any  time  what- 
soever, and  I  had  stated  at  the  very 
outset  that  we  want  to  move  this 
matter  along. 

As  far  as  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Br(x>mfield)  is  concerned,  I 
do  not  intend  to  preempt  him  from  op- 
posing the  preferential  motion,  and  if 
he  desires  time,  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Tes,  I  do  desire 
time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  ZABLCXXI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BR(X>MFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  very  sorry  that  this  debate  today 
is  beginning  in  this  type  of  tone,  and 
particularly  from  a  friend  of  mine,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  attempt 
on  this  side  to  engage  in  dilatory  tac- 
tics, and  as  for  this  idea  of  a  threat  to 
go  to  the  'RfStfes  Committee  to  get  a 
new  rule,  I  say,  if  that  is  the  gentle- 
man's intent  and  he  wants  to  stifle  the 
debate  on  this  particular  issue,  I  would 
point  out  that  we  have  had  hardly  any 
issues  before  this  Congress  this  year 
and  we  were  told  time  and  time  again 
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that  thJs  is  one  of  the  most  important 
isBues.  But  the  goitleman  says.  no.  we 
must  have  a  quick  debate  on  this. 

The  fact  that  we  already  have  adopt- 
ed many  amendments,  and  that  re- 
veals how  imperfect  the  resolution  is 
as  reported  out  of  our  committee.  I 
think  the  Members  ought  to  know 
that  hardly  any  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress really  knows  what  is  in  this  reso- 
lution right  now. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  the  gentleman  frmn  Illinois  (Mr. 
Htoc).  and  I  wonder  if  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  would  yield  to  the 
gmtleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  yield  in  a  moment. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Bboomfikld)  understands  the 
situation,  and  certainly  I  note  that  he 
has  been  most  patient  and  very  under- 
standing. Does  the  gentleman  main- 
tain that  over  the  3  weeks  we  have  de- 
bated this  matter,  for  over  30  hours,  it 
Is  not  an  indication  that  every  oppor- 
tunity has  been  given  for  full  debate? 
And  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
submits  that  amendments  we  have  ac- 
cepted were  clarifying  what  was  in  the 
resolution  in  the  first  place. 

Although  I  have  commended  the 
Members  who  participated  in  the 
debate  for  the  many  hours  and  really 
substantial  arguments  they  made  in 
debate,  too  often  the  debate  was  repet- 
itive and  some  of  it  was  pure  nonsense 
in  some  rejects. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  to  the 
gentleman  form  Michigan  that  what  I 
said  was  not  a  threat.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  was  advised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  that  that  is 
what  we  wlU  have  to  resort  to.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  regrets 
that  but  feels  there  is  no  other  alter- 
native.  

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ZABLCX:KI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time  and 
ask  for  a  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuConr). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl 
count.  One  hundred  and  two  Members 
are  present,  a  quorum. 

RKCOROO  VOTE 

The  CHAIRBiAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield)  for  a 
recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  135.  noes 
269.  not  voting  29.  as  follows: 
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Young  (FL) 
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Andrews  (NO 
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Martinez 
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Boggs 

Jones  (TN) 
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Wilson 
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Young  (MO) 
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Marriott 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Taylor  for,  with  lAi.  Pepper  against. 

Mr.  Bateman  for,  with  Ms.  Kaptur 
against. 

Mr.  Frenzel  for,  with  Mr.  Hawkins 
against. 

Mr.  Patil  for,  with  Mr.  Boehlert  against. 

Mr.  Marriott  for,  with  Mr.  Forsythe 
against. 

Mr.  ROWLAND  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no."  

Mr.  NICHOI£  and  Mr.  WEBER 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  preferential  motion  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nouncedas  above  recorded. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man ask  unanimous  consent  to  strike 
the  last  word? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  strike  the  last 
word. 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Htpi)  is  recognteed. 

Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
move  on  into  the  fifth  day  of  debate 
on  this  issue  several  aUegatlons  have 
been  made  that  require  a  response. 

The  allegation  that  troubles  me  the 
most  is  the  accusation  that  Republi- 
cans are  guilty  of  dilatory  tactics  as  we 
move  along  in  the  amendatory  process. 
I  would  suggest  to  any  objective  ob- 
server that  delays  in  voting  on  this  bill 
have  been  occasioned  by  such  events 
as  St.  Patrick's  Day.  a  funeral  of  a 
prominent  member  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  a  Democratic  fund  dinner,  and 
tomorrow's  inauguration  of  a  Demo- 
cratic mayor  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
rather  than  anything  that  has  oc- 
curred on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

But  I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
meaning  in  this  "resolution  of  the  cen- 
tury" be  claulfied.  We  have  been  told 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
votes  we  are  ever  going  to  cast. 

I  think  it  is  elementary  that  you 
know  what  you  are  voting  on,  and  it 
has  been  like  pulling  teeth  to  try  and 
find  out  what  the  legislative  intent  Is 
from  the  authors,  from  the  200  and 
plus  cosponsors  of  this  amendment. 
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For  example,  the  leading  Democrat, 
in  all  the  world,  the  Speaker  of  this 
House,  has  said  that  this  resolution  is 
not  legally  binding  but  the  chairman 
of  this  committee  has  said  yes.  it  is  le- 
gally binding.  But  then  another  gen- 
tleman on  this  side  of  the  aisle  said  it 
is  nonbinding  and  yet  another  gentle- 
man on  this  side  of  the  aisle  from 
South  Dakota,  said  we  know  this  reso- 
lution is  nonbiniilng  and  cannot  force 
the  administration  to  do  anything. 
Now,  we  do  not  really  know  yet  from 
listening  to  the  authors,  the  people 
from  whose  imagination  this  resolu- 
tion has  sprung.  Just  what  they  mean. 
Is  it  or  is  it  not?  We  still  are  not  sure. 
Now,  we  have  one  of  the  leading  freeze 
proponents  telling  us  that  we  do  not 
want  the  President  to  have  options. 
We  want  the  President  to  have  a 
policy  which  we  want  him  to  imple- 
ment. "The  reductions  will  be  willingly 
accepted  but  not  at  the  cost  of  having 
a  freeze."  Then  we  move  to  deploy- 
ment of  Pershing  II,  does  it  or  does  it 
not  permit  their  deployment.  Well,  we 
have  the  chairman  of  this  committee 
saying  in  no  way  would  it  prevent  de- 
ployment of  the  Pershing  n.  Then  we 
have  the  same  gentleman  saying  at  an- 
other time  but  the  same  place,  a  freeze 
would  mean  a  stop  to  all  activities  in 
any  weapons  included  in  the  freeze 
amendment.  Then  we  have  a  gentle- 
man from  Colorado,  another  authority 
on  what  this  means,  a  freeze  will  block 
the  implementation  of  this  program. 
MX  and  Trident  II,  the  same  gentle- 
man says,  a  freeze  would  ban  any  ac- 


tivity, certainly  testing  and  deploy- 
ment. Then  we  have  a  leading  Member 
from  Indiana  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
telling  \is.  even  when  the  freeze  is  in 
place  a  lot  of  modemlzaMon  will  need 
to  continue. 

For  example  the  Trident  submarine 
program  will  continue.  Silos  can  be 
modernized  and  hardened  and  more 
survlvable  basing  modes  can  be  devel- 
oped. Then  we  harken  back  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  who  says 
the  objective  of  the  freeze  is  to  pre- 
clude the  necessity  of  any  further 
tone  modernization.  And  then  we 
have  the  chairman  from  Wisconsin 
saying,  and  I  quote: 

Congress  (xrtalnly  should  not  prejuclge 
what  United  States  defense  measures  will  be 
required  as  we  seek  to  negotiate  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  freese  at  START.  Arms  con- 
trol  and  defense  pnxnirement  should  woi^ 
haixl-ln-hand. 

And  then  we  have  a  gentleman  from 
New  York  telling  us.  dual  purpose  de- 
livery systems  are  not  included  and  we 
can  modernize  them.  Then  we  have 
the  chairman  taking  the  floor  the  last 
day  we  debated  and  give  us  a  list,  a 
litany  of  wem>ons  and  delivery  systems 
that  would  be  frozen.  Then  this  morn- 
ing we  have  a  letter,  a  dear  colleague 
letter  from  a  profreeze  advocating  tell- 
ing us  we  should  not  list  things  that 
will  be  frozen  because  then  they  are 
loopholes.  We  will  be  scurrying  around 
to  get  another  system  that  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  list. 

So,  everything  not  listed  should  be 
frozen.  So,  I  suggest  to  you  that  this  is 
a  bewildering,  confusing,  contradictory 
Jumble  of  words  and  this  side  of  the 
aisle  feels  it  is  a  duty  to  imderstand 
what  we  are  voting  on  and  to  clarify 
what  you  mean. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  important  to  point 
out  that  we  have  another  version  by 
the  way,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  AsPiH)  who  is  quoted  as 
sajring  "The  freeze  revolves  around 
the  issue  of  whether  you  think  the 
President  is  negotiating  in  good  faith." 
The  meaning  of  this  resolution  is  sig- 
nificant, and  objections  to  our  at- 
tempts at  clarification  are  an  expres- 
sion of  the  resolution's  author's  own 
embarrassed  confusion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Are  there  further  amendments  to 
this  part  of  the  resolution? 

AMKHlMOirr  OrTEXKD  BT  MR.  SnJAMDBI 

Mr.  SHJANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Siljamscr: 

On  page  4,  after  line  16,  strike  lines  17 
through  18  inclusive  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof: 

"(1)  Pursuing  the  objective  of  negotiating 
an  immediate,  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze. 

"(2)  Pursuing  the  objective  of  negotiating 
an  Immediate,  mutual  and  verifiable  reduc- 
tion." 

Redesignate  succeeding  paragraphs  ac- 
cordingly. 


On  page  4,  line  23.  strike  the  work  "objec- 
tive" and  insert  "objectives" 

On  page  4.  line  24,  after  the  word  "freeze" 
strike  out  the  comma  and  Insert  "and  reduc- 
tion," 

(te  page  5,  after  line  3,  strike  lines  4 
throu^  8  inclusive  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of: 

"(4)  Proceeding  from  this  mutual  and  veri-  - 
fiable  freeze  and  reduction,  the  negotiation 
process  should  emphasize  and  develop  sub- 
stantial, equitable  and  verifiable  reductions 
through  numerical  ceilings,  annual  percent- 
ages, or  any  equally  effective  and  verifiable 
means  of  strengthening  strategic  stability. 
In  order  to  a(dileve  expeditiously  mutual  re- 
ductions to  the  absolute  minimum  level  of 
nuclear  forces  essential  to  deterring  and  fi- 
nally eliminating  the  poaslbillty  of  nuclear 
war." 

On  page  5,  beginning  on  line  19,  strike  out 
"objective"  and  Insert  "objectives". 

On  page  5,  line  21,  after  the  word  "freeze" 
strike  out  the  comma  and  insert  "and  reduc- 
tion". 

On  page  5,  line  23,  after  the  word  "propos- 
als" Insert  "including  but  not  to  exclude 
substantial,  equitable,  and  verifiable  reduc- 
tions.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  SiLJANDER)  if  this  amendment  has 
been  printed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Yes,  it  has.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
hope  that  all  the  Members  in  their  of- 
fices and  elsewhere  are  listening  very 
carefully. 

As  many  of  the  Members  Imow.  I 
have  worked  with  many  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  attempting  to  come  up 
with  what  we  consider  are  rational,  a 
practical,  an  honest  effort  to  bring  the 
two  sides  that  have  been  in  conflict  so 
desperately  back  together  again.  And 
what  my  first  amendment  did  back 
many,  many  weeks  ago  was  to  simply 
put  the  word  and/or  reductions  after 
the  word  "freeze"  each  and  every  time. 

The  issue  brought  up  in  every  in- 
stance was  that  the  word  "or."  Just  the 
word  "or"  be  taken  out.  The  word  "or" 
we  cannot  accept. 

So,  I  took  it  out  in  one  instance. 
They  came  back,  the  other  side,  and 
said  "No;  you  have  to  take  one  more 
out  and  we  might  be  able  to  agree  with 
it." 

So,  we  did  it  once  again.  E^h  and 
every  time  they  came  back  I  compro- 
mised more  and  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  this  amoid- 
ment,  I  have  taken  out  each  and  every 
"or,"  not  one,  not  two,  three  or  four, 
but  all  five  "or's."  "The  dirty  lltUe 
or's"  as  they  were  referred  to  in  so 
many  instances  here  on  the  floor  in 
private  discussions. 

We  are  attempting  to  reach  a  con- 
sensus compromise.  We  are  attempting 
to  reach  something  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  feel  is  the  practical  alternative 
to  the  stalemate  in  this  freeze  debate. 
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All  I  km  asking  for  is  something  very, 
very  simple  and  clear,  that  we  allow 
freese  and  then  reductions,  we  allow 
freeae  and  reductions,  or  we  could  hit 
the  bull's  eye,  target  immediately  and 
allow  immediate  reductions. 

Twelve  times  during  the  first  13 
hours  of  debate  on  this  freeze  resolu- 
tion we  heard  by  many  of  the  sponsors 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  they 
would  in  fact  support  freeze  and  re- 
ductions. In  fact,  they  do  support  the 
concept  of  reductions  along  with 
freeze.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  majority 
whip's  notice  back  several  weeks  ago 
announcing  the  issue  on  the  floor.  The 
whip's  notice  said  if  I  may  read.  House 
Joint  Resolution  13  deals  with  and  I 
quote,  "mutual  and  verifiable  nuclear 
wem>ons  freeze  and  reductions." 

It  is  nothing  different  than  what 
was  in  the  whereas  clauses;  it  is  not 
different  from  what  the  majority  whip 
mentioned  on  his  notice  at  one  time. 
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All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  make  clear 
that  we  are  not  talking  about  strictly  a 
freeze  with  no  hopes  of  reduction. 

There  is  a  need  for  clarity.  I  am  re- 
ferring. Mr.  Chairman,  to  an  amend- 
ment that  I  believe  could  finally  reach 
a  consensus,  finally  reach  an  agree- 
ment, at  least  with  the  majority  of 
Members  in  the  Congress. 

I  Just  ask  that  each  and  every  one  of 
my  colleagues  at  least  look  into  your- 
selves. I  know  this  issue  has  turned 
into  a  political  one.  one  of  perception. 
I  have  had  so  many  on  the  other  side 
come  up  to  me  and  say,  "Mark,  I  agree 
with  the  amendment.  But  because  of 
the  perception.  I  could  not  support  it." 

But  I  ask  those  who  are  not  tied  into 
pure  political  perception  for  one 
moment  to  please  consider  reality  and 
the  substance  of  what  we  are  trying  to 
do.  And  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  please 
work  with  me  in  arriving  at  a  consen- 
sus with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
amendment  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  does  this  not  simply 
allow  our  negotiators  to  pursue  the 
goals  of  reduction  and  freezing  co- 
equally? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Tes.  it  does. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  it  is  an  excellent  amend- 
ment and  I  intend  to  support  it. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  SlUAMDBR). 

PAUOAMIHTAmT  niQUIST 

Mr.  COURIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inqiiiry. 

Bir.  COUKTEK.  The  parliamentary 
inquiry  to  the  Chair  is  whether  the 
gentleman  can  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  if  same  has  not  been 
printed  in  the  Ruord? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  answer  to  the 
gentleman  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  COURTER.  A  further  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Mr.  Chairman. 

What  type  of  time  now  are  we  deal- 
ing with?  I  understand  the  proponent 
of  the  amendment  utilized  or  yielded 
back  his  5  minutes.  Then  the  gentle- 
man has  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. Is  he  given  5  minutes  and  then 
an  additional  5  minutes  to  those  who 
oppose  the  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wOl 
advise  the  gentleman  that  under  the 
limitation  previously  agreed  to,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Siuah- 
DSR)  in  offering  the  amendment,  since 
it  was  printed  in  the  Recors.  had  5 
minutes  to  support  his  amendment  for 
debate  purposes. 

The  Chair  will  now  recognize  the 
chalnnan  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
in  opposition  for  5  minutes. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Leach)  or  someone  else  offers  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  which 
is  not  printed  in  the  Rccohd.  there  is 
no  time  available  for  debate  on  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  Siljander  amendment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Lkach),  to  explain  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
that  I  wlU  be  offering  basically  keeps 
much  of  the  language  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Siljander) 
has  proposed,  but  what  it  does  in  addi- 
tion is  keep  the  sequencing  that  is  cur- 
renUy  in  the  bill. 

The  sequencing  is  very,  very  impor- 
tant. Without  sequencing,  we  wiU  in 
essence  be  giving  a  full  vote  of  confi- 
dence to  the  current  negotiating  ap- 
proch. 

Basically  what  is  at  stake  in  the  res- 
olution that  is  before  us  is  a  vote  of  no 
confidence  in  a  negotiating  effort  that 
is  based  upon  building  up  in  order  to 
cutback. 

Einstein  once  said  unleasing  the 
power  of  the  atom  had  changed  every- 
thing except  our  way  of  thinking. 

What  we  in  the  freeze  community 
are  arguing  is,  it  is  time  for  politicians 
to  change  our  way  of  thinking. 

Therefore,  we  insist  that  sequencing 
be  kept  in  this  resolution,  and  I  would 
urge  those  who  support  the  freeze  res- 
olution to  look  seriously  at  the  amend- 


ment to  the  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  as  the  debate  elapses,  and  to 
suppmt  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  fnun 
Washington  (Mr.  Dicks). 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  my  colleague  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  for  the  amendment 
that  he  will  offer  that  preserves  the 
basic  essence  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Siljander  amendment  which  has 
been  voted  on  two  previous  times  and 
in  my  view  is  Just  another  effort  to  go 
back  to  undercut  the  basic  issue  that 
has  already  been  debated  here. 

If  Members  favor  pursuing  the 
mutual  freeze,  as  a  primary  negotiat- 
ing goal,  you  will  be  supporting  the 
Leach  amendment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  introduced 
a  similar  amendment  earlier  in  the 
debate,  and  it  was  defeated.  This  one 
is  a  modified  version  of  that  amend- 
ment which  does  essentially  the  same 
thing.  We  have  had  a  full  debate  on 
the  proposal  and  I  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  defeated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 
hMxmuxm  orrsRED  bt  mr.  lkach  op  iowa  to 

THE  AMKHDimfT  OFPERED  BT  MK.  SIUAinini 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Siuah- 
der:  In  the  first  paragr&ph  of  the  amend- 
ment, in  the  proposed  new  paragraph  (1)  of 
the  first  section  of  the  resolution,  insert 
"overriding"  immediately  before  "objec- 
tive"; and  in  proposed  new  paragraph  (2), 
strike  out  "Pursuing"  and  insert  in  lieu 
therof  "Then  pursuing". 

Strike  out  the  paragraphs  proposing 
amendments  on  page  4,  line  23,  and  on  page 

4.  line  24. 

In  the  amendment  to  page  5.  proposing  a 
new  paragraph  (4)  to  the  first  section  of  the 
resolution,  strike  out  all  that  follows 
"freeze"  through  "substantial,"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  ",  the  negotiating  process 
should  develop  substantial,". 

Strike  out  the  paragraphs  proposing 
amendments  on  page  S,  beginning  on  line 
19,  and  on  page  5,  line  21. 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  amendment, 
in  the  text  proposed  to  be  inserted  on  page 

5,  line  23,  strike  out  "but  not  to  exclude" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "but  not  limited 
to". 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  (during  the 
reading).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 


The  Cleric  will  continue  reading  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
LcACH)  if  this  amendment  has  been 
printed  in  the  Rbcotd. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  No;  it  has  not, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

ronrropouiBa 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  a  ruling  on  the  germane- 
ness of  this  amendment  to  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  the  gen- 
tleman's point  of  order? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  My  point  of  order 
is  that  I  do  not  feel  his  amendment  to 
my  amendment  is  germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man wish  to  state  why? 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
completely  changes  the  overriding 
focus  of  the  amendment.  It  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  amendment  in  any 
way.  It  completely  changes  the  direc- 
tion of  what  we  are  attempting  to  do. 

ytr.  Chalnnan,  I  Just  would  like  a 
ruling  on  the  fact  that  I  think  it  is  Just 
simply  going  in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  wish  to  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Bffr.  LEIACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  believe  the  gentleman  has  Just  made 
my  case  for  me. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman^  I  have  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  lAACH)  have  1  minute  to  explain 
his  amendment. 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  that  we  must 
first  diq^ose  of  the  point  of  order 
raised  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  The  gentleman 
withdraws  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
LcACH)  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
minute  to  explain  to  the  House  the 
meaning  of  the  amendment  which  the 
gentleman  has  offered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ICr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  be  delighted  to  explain. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  be  delighted  to 
listen. 


Mr.  LELACH  of  Iowa.  Although  I  am 
perplexed  by  the  spirit  of  the  ques- 
tion. I  would  be  delighted  to  explain. 

What  this  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment admply  does  is  reinsert  sequenc- 
ing into  the  amendment,  to  make  it 
very  clear  that  first  we  support  a 
freeze,  to  be  followed  by  reductions. 

I  would  stress  that  the  goal  of  the 
freeze  community  is  reductions,  but 
the  tactics  deployed  of  seeking  an  un- 
paralled  increase  in  the  arms  race  in 
order  to  attain  reductions  do  not  in 
any  sense  make  for  a  sane  and  safer 
world. 

Therefore,  we  are  saying  we  have  to 
stop  this  arms  race,  stop  it  now,  and 
then  proceed  forthcomingly  with  re- 
ductions. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying  is  that  it  is 
the  underlying  purpose  of  the  freeze 
movement  to  deemphasize  the  reduc- 
tion initiatives  which  President 
Reagan  has  offered,  and  thereby  to 
embarrass  him  before  our  allies  and 
our  people;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  I  could  recapture  my  time,  let  me 
simply  say  to  the  gentleman  that  it  is 
the  goal  of  the  freeze  commimlty  to 
have  a  sane  and  safer  world  and  to 
proceed  with  arms  control  on  a  reason- 
able and  rational  basis. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Siljander). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Zablocki) 
there  were— ayes  42,  noes  44. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  215.  noes 
194.  not  voting  24.  as  follows 
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The  Cleiit  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pepper  for.  with  Mr.  Taylor  against. 

Mr.  H&wkins  for,  with  Itc.  Paul  against 

Mr.  Boland  for,  with  Mr.  Bateman 
against. 

Mr.  Conyers  for,  with  Mr.  Dickinson 
against. 

Mr.  Boehlert  for.  with  BIr.  Frenzel 
against. 

Mr.  Washington  tot,  with  Mr.  Nichols 
against. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Ms.  KAFTUR  changed  her  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRBfAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  MncHPX)  rise? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
aslL  unanimous  consent  to  spealL  out  of 
order  on  this  point,  on  the  issue  before 
us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Maryland  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BROOIOIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  objection,  we 
ought  to  be  entitled  to  know  what  is 
going  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee 
will  come  to  order.  Members  will 
kindly  take  their  seats  and  cease  con- 
versation so  the  gentleman  can  be 
heard. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
MiTCHKLL)  has  requested  unanimous 
consent  to  speak  out  of  turn  for  5  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Bboomfikld)  has  reserved 
the  right  to  object  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland. 


PAaUAMBRaaT  ihqotbib 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  would  like  to  state  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
wIU  state  it.     

Mr.  BR(X)MFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  Is  the  status  right  now  of  the 
pending  business? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  vote  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  SruAHDER)  as  amended  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Lbach). 

Mr.  BR(X>MFIELD.  lii.  CHiairman, 
I  think  the  orderly  procedure  would  be 
to  dispose  now  of  the  SlUander  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  and  then  I  will  not 
object.  But  I  ask  for  a  record  vote,  a 
rollcall  vote,  and  I  will  object  until 
after  the  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard.         

Mr.  BOTCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  sUte  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  going  to  move  in  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise, but  when  I  made  my  unani- 
mous consent  request,  there  was  not 
timely  objection,  and.  therefore,  the 
Chair  recognized  me.  Maybe  that  oc- 
curred because  there  was  so  much 
noise  on  the  gentleman's  side.  but.  if  I 
may,  please,  in  the  interest  of 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  regu- 
lar order.     

Mr.  MITCHELL.  If  I  may.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  indicate  a  method 
by  means  of  which  we  may  proceed. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
for  regular  order.  The  gentleman  is 
not  posing  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  am.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, about  to  pose  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, if  the  gentleman  wiU  allow  me 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
for  regtilar  order. 

Mr.  BUTCH  ELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
insist  on  posing  my  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
only  entertain  the  gentleman's  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  willing  to  with- 
draw my  unanimous-consent  request 
at  this  Juncture  if  there  is  understand- 
ing that  I  can  get  the  time  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  vote. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  be  heard? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
recognize  the  gentleman  on  his  resolu- 
tion under  the  renewed  unanimous 
consent  request. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  having  his  5  minutes, 
but  I  would  like  to  have  orderly  busi- 
ness and  have  the  vote  occur  on  the 


SUJander  amendment,  as  amended  by 
the  Leach  amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  exactly  what  the  gentleman  1b  pro- 
posing, with  the  understanding  that  I 
might  make  my  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MiU7land?      

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  BCichi- 
gan  (Mr.  Shjaitdkr)  as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
rejected.      

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  speak  for  5 
minutes  out  of  order  on  the  subject 
matter  before  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Bir.  BincHKix)  has 
asked  unanimous  consent  to  speak  out 
of  order  for  5  minutes. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Bfaryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  C^HAIRBAAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (BCr.  Mitchell)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Blr.  BtlTCHELL.  I  thank  the  Chair 
for  his  courtesy,  and  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
reasonable,  understanding  Members 
on  that  side. 

I  have  followed  this  debate.  Bfr. 
Chairman,  as  assiduously  as  I  could  in 
light  of  the  other  assignments  that  I 
had  to  carry  out.  I  followed  it  very 
carefully  because  in  my  opinion  there 
is  no  single  Issue  more  important  than 
resolving  the  matter  of  nuclear  escala- 
tion. 

I  will  repeat  that  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  a  single  issue  more  important 
than  resolving  the  insanity  of  a  nucle- 
ar arms  escalation.  For  some  years  I 
served  on  the  Joint  defense  production 
committee,  and  I  followed  this  whole 
issue  very  carefully  and  I  now  know 
that  America  has  the  capacity  on  a 
first-strike  to  destroy  one-half  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  have  a  simi- 
lar capacity  on  a  first-strike  capability 
to  do  that  to  us. 

But  far  more  important  than  this 
Nation  that  we  care  about  and  far 
more  important  than  the  Soviet  Union 
is  the  fact  that  on  that  first-strike  ca- 
pability, we  have  the  capability,  we 
have  the  cmiacity  to  destroy  the  natu- 
ral ecological  balance  that  exists  in 
this  world  between  insects  smd  trees 
and  rivers  and  seas.  That  is  what 
haunts  me.  That  is  what  has  haunted 
me  during  this  debate. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
some  of  the  Members  because  it  is  not 
often  that  I  take  to  this  well,  and 
when  I  take  to  the  well.  I  really  want 


to  teU  the  Members  what  is  inngr  gut 
and  what  Is  in  my  heart. 

This  started  out  to  be  a  simple  little 
issue,  a  message  from  the  people  that 
we  wanted  a  freeze.  That  is  all  that 
was  involved,  a  resolution  that  did  not 
mandate  anybody  to  do  anything.  It 
was  a  powerless  piece  of  legislation 
reidly,  but  it  was  a  vehicle  by  means  of 
which  the  people  could  sprak  to  this 
Congress  and  to  the  President  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  and  say  that  we 
want  at  least  a  freeze. 

Somehow  or  other,  in  this  convolut- 
ed, complex  debate,  the  issue  has 
become  much  more  complex  than 
that— freeze  and  reduction,  freeze 
now.  freeze  later.  And  I  want  to  hon- 
estly say  that  I  have  an  enormous  re- 
spect for  this  body.  I  have  served  here 
for  13  years. 
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It  Is  a  magnificent  body  in  which  to 
serve,  but  that  respect  is  diminished 
when  I  see  this  issue  being  turned 
around  in  terms  of  all  kinds  of  parti- 
san politics,  when  I  see  it  almost  being 
turned  into  a  play  acting  game,  where 
one  Member  knocks  down  another 
Member's  amendment  and  then  walks 
over  and  shakes  hands  with  him  and 
says,  "I  did  you  in  that  time,"  and  the 
other  one  does  the  same  thing  and 
comes  back. 

The  issue  is  too  important  for  that 
kind  of  foolishness.  It  Is  too  impor- 
tant It  is  too  important  for  any  Idnd 
of  charges  about  dilatory  tactics.  It  is 
too  important  about  any  kind  of 
charges  about  who  comes  out  first  in 
the  press  about  being  the  most  bril- 
liant speaker. 

The  issue  Is  the  survival  of  this 
planet,  this  civilization,  these  people 
as  we  know  them,  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, the  rest  of  mankind. 

I  took  the  time.  I  know  it  was  not 
the  right  time  to  do  it,  but  I  feel  so 
constrained  to  articulate  the  absolute 
pain  that  I  feel  when  I  see  this  issue 
reduced  to  partisan  politics,  when  I  see 
it  reduced  to  one-upsmanshlp,  when  I 
see  it  reduced  to  a  kind  of  game  play- 
ing, where  one  comes  back  in  the 
cloakroom  and  says.  "Guess  what.  I 
scored  on  him."  How  absurd. 

I  beg  you,  my  colleagues,  let  us  com- 
plete this  issue  with  a  sense  of  dignity, 
with  a  sense  of  decorum,  but  primarily 
with  a  sense  of  mission  that  the  reso- 
lution of  this  issue  Is  not  really  wheth- 
er the  Republicans  win  or  whether  the 
Democrats  win.  That  is  not  really  the 
resolution.  The  resolution  is  whether 
mankind.  aU  of  us,  are  going  to  be  able 
to  live  on  a  planet  that  has  existed  for. 
lo.  these  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
years  in  the  kind  of  environment  that 
has  existed  for.  lo,  these  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  years,  and  with  the  kind 
of  decency  and  in  the  absence  of  fear, 
so  that  little  children  do  not  get  on 
the  television  and  say.  "I'm  scared  to 


death.  I  don't  know  whether  I'm  going 
to  be  blown  up." 

I  beg  you,  let  us  conduct  ourselves  in 
that  fashion. 

BCr.  BCARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Bfr. 
Ch^rman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  5  minutes  and 
to  proceed  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

BCr.  DICKS.  Bfr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

BCr.  BiARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  BCr. 
Chidrman,  I  ask  for  a  personal  privi- 
lege, if  the  gentleman  from  Bftaryland 
would  ask  5  minutes  for  me  so  that  I 
could  address  the  House  for  5  minutes. 

The  CJHAIRBiAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
entitled  to  ask  unanimous  consent. 

AMKHDIIZNT  OmXKD  BT  MR.  MARTIir  OP  NORTH 
CAROUHA 

Bfo.  BiARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Bfr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Martih  of 
North  Carolina:  Page  4,  line  14,  Immediately 
after  "capabilities"  insert  "at  present  and  in 
the  future". 

The  CHAIRBiAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  if  this  amend- 
ment has  been  printed  in  the  Rnx>Ri>. 

Bfr.  BiARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Would  the  Chair  repeat  the  question? 

The  CHAIRBCAN.  The  question  is 
whether  or  not  this  amendment  has 
been  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

Bfr.  BiARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
This  amendment  has  been  printed  in 
the  Rbc»ro  ever  since  the  beginning  of 
time  tolling  on  this  bill,  Bir.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRBiAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  In  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Bir.  BiARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Bir. 
Chairman,  let  me  say,  there  remain 
many  serious  issues  that  are  yet  to  be 
resolved.  The  biU  in  its  present  form 
does  little  more  than  deemphasize 
President  Reagan's  own  proposals  to 
achieve  bilateral  reductions  in  missiles 
and  nuclear  warheads  and  relegates 
that  noble  objective  to  a  secondary 
priority. 

It  is  curious  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States 
would  temporize  with  this  objective  of 
reductions  and  propose  to  undermine 
this  major  policy  initiative  of  the 
President  of  the  same  United  States. 
Curious,  that  is,  unless  you  think  that 
the  freeze  movement  is  really  on  the 
level. 

The  gentleman  from  Biichigan  (Mr. 
SiLJAMDER)  and  others  have  offered 
amendments  to  properly  elevate  this 
objective  of  reductions  to  a  level  of 
parity  with  the  freeze.  What  is  wrong 
with  that? 

Very  oddly,  the  freeze  sponsors  have 
insisted  on  defeating  this  emphasis  on 
reductions.  Their  only  Justification 
thus  far  has  been  their  claim  that 


somehow  the  word  "reduction"  means 
"increase,"  the  exact  opposite  of  what 
is  meant  by  those  words  expressed  by 
those  who  seek  reductions  as  a  top  pri- 
ority. Perhaps  their  use  of  "double 
speak."  as  prophesied  by  George  Or- 
well's novel  "1984"  comes  a  year  early, 
but  it  is  consistent  with  the  attenu>ts 
of  many  freeze  advocates  to  deny  that 
weapons  are  "weapons,"  that  delivery 
systems  are  "delivery  systems,"  that 
the  Soviet  threat  Is  a  "threat."  and 
that  a  law  has  any  force  of  law. 

I   hope   that  the  effort   to   evade, . 
avoid,  and  dance  around  this  issue  of 
reduction  will  somehow  be  seen  and 
captioned  for  what  it  is.  a  transparent 
attempt  to  embarrass  the  President. 

Their  assumption  is  faulty  in  think- 
ing that  after  a  quick  freeze  the  Sovi- 
ets would  somehow  then  negotiate  re- 
ductions of  their  brandnew  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles.  Indeed,  the 
Soviet  Defense  Biinlster,  General  Us- 
tinov, has  made  clear  that  if  they  get 
us  to  agree  to  a  freeze,  there  wiU  be  no 
further  negotiations. 

If  I  may  repeat,  Soviet  Defense  Biin- 
lster General  Ustinov— no  relation  to 
the  actor— has  made  clear  that  if  they 
get  us  to  agree  to  a  freeze  today. 
"There  will  be  no  further  negotiations 
thereafter."  They  will  then  rely  on 
their  modem  forces  to  outlast  our 
older  forces.  Any  approximate  equiva-- 
lence  will  be  lost  due  to  earlier  obsoles- 
cence of  our  older  delivery  systems. 

You  know,  Bir.  ChaiiTiian.  if  we 
think  about  it,  we  are  not  really  any 
longer  considering  enactment  of  an 
immediate  freeze  of  all  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States;  that  came  to  an  end 
during  the  last  several  weeks  as  the  icy 
formations  of  the  nuclear  freeze  pro- 
posal moved  at  glacial  pace  through 
hours  of  debate  on  both  sides,  with 
lengthy,  chilly  recesses  in  between, 
only  then  to  be  thawed  by  warming 
currents  of  moderation  along  the  way. 

The  proposal  now  before  us  is  far 
different  from  the  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 13  that  we  began  to  debate.  For 
political  reasons  only,  it  still  carries 
the  name  of  freeze,  but  it  is  not  the 
same.  It  no  longer  compels  such  a 
drastic  change  in  U.S.  foreign  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union.  It  no  longer 
locks  our  strategic  arms  negotiators 
into  a  rigid  posture  of  having  to  freeze 
first  before  examining  and  negotiating, 
the  consequences  of  such  an  agree- 
ment. 

Certainly  the  Lott  amendment  takes 
care  of  that  problem. 

The  earlier  version  would  abruptly 
bypass  the  START  negotiations  in 
Geneva.  It  has  now  been  changed  to  a 
concept  that  itself  would  require  care- 
ful negotiations.  It  now  places  the 
question  back  on  the  bargaining  table 
where  it  properly  belongs. 

So  there  are  other  issues  that  need 
to  be  resolved,  and  the  purpose  of  this 
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amendment,  Mr.  Oudnnan.  is  to  deal 
dlreetly  with  the  Inue  of  the  older  age 
of  our  delivery  systems  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

This  amendment  would  make  explic- 
it that  in  negotiating  any  treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  freeze  nuclear 
weapons,  the  responsibility  of  our  ne- 
gotiators would  be  to  assure  that  there 
be  essential  equivalence,  both  at 
present  and  in  the  future. 

As  a  footnote  to  the  legislative  histo- 
ry, an  earlier  amendment  sought  to 
provide  much  of  the  sam«  objective  of 
future  equivalence.  It  was  defeated  by 
a  seven-vote  margin,  becatise  it  also  di- 
rected negotiators  to  consider  the  rela- 
tive age  and  rates  of  obsolescence. 
Now.  those  latter  words,  that  latter 
clause,  was  what  offended  many  col- 
leagues, so  those  offending  words  have 
been  dropped  In  this  amendment,  leav- 
ing only  the  essential  operative  lan- 
guage, to  Tn»1"*^*^<"  essential  equiva- 
lence at  present  and  in  the  future. 

As  the  Members  will  recall,  the 
reason  for  this  is  that  our  warheads 
are  deliverable  by  systems  77  percent 
of  which  are  over  15  years  old,  while 
only  5  percent  of  the  Soviet  delivery 
systems  are  of  an  age  anything  like 
that 

Now.  I  have  been  told  that  some  of 
the  advocates  of  the  freeze  have  an 
amendment  to  my  amendment,  which 
will  not  particularly  change  the  objec- 
tive of  future  equivalence,  but  it  will 
only  serve  the  purpose  of  making  sure 
that  everybody  realizes  that  they  have 
the  votes  to  pass  whatever  they  want 
to  pass. 

I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues 
would  give  us  a  chance  to  vote  on  some 
occasions  on  amendments  as  they  are 
offered,  and  if  they  are  foimd  wanting. 
to  reject  them,  and  if  they  are  accept- 
able, to  adopt  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Maktih)  has  expired. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Maktih)  may  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma?      

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIIUflAN.  Objection  is 
heurd. 

Mr.  EX)WARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  may  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRIAAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Blr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 


that  the  gentleman  may  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  AvCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  may  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  AxrCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oidahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  will  continue  to  ask.  be- 
cause these  gentlemen  Icnow  that  we 
did  not  object  to  a  similar  request  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  may  proceed  for  4  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  EX>WARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina may  proceed  for  30  additional  sec- 
onds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oldahoma? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard.  

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Martin)  may  proceed  for  an  addition- 
al 45  seconds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jrield  to 
me? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma. 

Mr.  E33WARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  concurred  with  the  sentiments  that 
were  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell).  I  think  he 
expressed  feelings  that  a  lot  of  us  have 
in  our  hearts,  but  the  gentleman  mis- 
stated one  point.  What  we  are  debat- 
ing on  the  floor  is  not  an  advisory 


measure,  not  a  sense  of  Congress  reso- 
lution; we  are  debating  a  binding  reso- 
lution, and  that  makes  a  considerable 
difference. 

I  would  not  want  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  be  left  with  a  misleading 
impression  about  that. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
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Iflr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  had 
objected  because  he  asked  the  gentle- 
man or  was  seeking  to  have  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  because  I 
was  about  prepared  to  accept  his 
amendment.  After  hearing  his  expla- 
mxtion,  I  am  not  so  sure,  so  I  will  not 
accept  the  amendment  but  let  it  go  its 
course. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  al- 
ready promised  to  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

parliamkhtakt  ikquirt 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Does  the  gentle- 
man have  the  power  to  yield  that  time 
out  of  order  for  that  purpose? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
advise  that  the  gentleman  may  by 
unanimous  consent  yield  to  another 
Member  to  speak  out  of  order. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  object.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
ZABLOCKI )  has  4V^  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  understand  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  not  at  this 
point  absolutely  hostile  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  But  some  of  the 
things  the  gentleman  stated  I  think 
need  to  be  clarified  for  the  Record. 

The  gentleman  was  describing  obso- 
lesence  and  inferiority.  I  think  we 
need  to  msike  the  point  once  again,  as 
we  have  done  so  many  times  on  the 
floor,  that  it  is  a  real  mistake  to  make 
a  confusion  between  what  is  new  and 
what  is  modem.  Some  of  the  Soviet 
weapons  are  newer  than  ours  but  in 
terms  of  the  technology  they  are 
vastly  inferior.  We  have  pointed  that 
out  time  after  time  in  the  debate  so 


far  and  the  colloquies  between  myself 
and  the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

I  would  not  want  the  Record  to 
appear  contradictory  at  this  point. 
Though  some  of  our  weapons  are 
older,  the  technology  is  so  infinitely 
superior  that  they  are  in  no  way,  in  no 
way  weaker  than  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  submarines  that  we  have, 
for  example,  the  oldest  1962  Lafay- 
ette-class submarine  is  more  than  10 
times  quieter  than  the  newest  Soviet 
Typhoon-type  submarine. 

We  can  go  on  down  the  list  time 
after  time  after  time.  Do  not  confuse 
new  with  modem.  Ours  are  modem. 
Ours  are  superior.  And  I  think  that 
needs  to  be  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  the  balance  of  the 
time. 

PASUAMKIITART  III4UIRIKS 

Mr.  QONTiALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
request  does  not  require  unanimous 
consent,  does  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  yielded  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  no  unanimous  con- 
sent is  required,  as  long  as  the  debate 
relates  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Is  this  on  the 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  has 
yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  to 
speak  on  this  even  after  the  many 
hours  of  debate  the  chairman  has 
mentioned.  I  want  to  compliment  the 
chairman  and  his  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nothing  has  been  as 
sad  as  the  spectacle  of  these  last  weeks 
in  which  we  have  seen  hairs  split  and 
respllt  again  over  a  simple  issue,  a 
simple  call  for  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  to  freeze  nuclear  ar- 
maments. All  that  this  resolution  does 
is  show  that  we  have  a  decent  regard, 
a  decent  respect,  for  the  opinion  of 
mankind,  that  we  share  the  expres- 
sions of  concern  from  our  own  people 
and  people  all  over  the  world,  over  the 
threat  of  extinction.  Yet.  we  are  beset 
by  semantic  storms  and  cynical  misuse 
of  the  amendatory  process. 

The  survival  of  humanity  ts  not  a 
political  issue.  It  is  an  imperative.  It  is 
not  the  province  of  any  political  party 
to  claim  that  a  genuine  concern  over 
human  survival  is  a  mere  political  ges- 
ture. It  is  a  concern  of  every  living  and 


thinking  being,  and  it  transcends  the 
politics  of  the  moment,  of  any 
moment.  Mankind  has  the  power  to 
destroy  all  mankind,  and  therefore  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  do  what  we 
can  to  see  that  that  power  is  never 
used.  That  is  what  the  freeze  resolu- 
tion is  about.  It  is  a  simple  statement 
that  we  do  have  a  decent  regard  for 
the  fears  and  concerns  voiced  by  mil- 
lions, and  that  we  call  for  a  genuine 
effort  to  at  least  stop  adding  more 
sticks  of  explosive  to  the  pile  that  sits 
imder  every  last  living  being. 

In  our  pride,  we  have  little  noted 
that  our  neighbors  to  the  south  take 
great  pride  in  their  successful  efforts 
to  keep  Latin  America  a  nuclear  free 
zone.  That  is  a  tremendous  accom- 
plishment, and  one  that  the  United 
States  has  encouraged,  because  we  rec- 
ognize the  danger  and  the  futility  of 
nuclear  proliferation.  And  yet  the 
effort  to  stop  proliferation,  and  the 
effort  to  keep  as  much  of  the  world 
nuclear  free  as  possible  has  not  made 
anyone  more  seoire— because  the 
great  nuclear  powers  have  not  been 
able  to  control  their  own  armaments. 
Because  of  that  failure,  the  byproduct 
of  any  nuclear  war  would  be  the  utter 
destruction  of  all  countries,  belliger- 
ents, neutrals,  and  aU  in  between. 
They  Imow  it,  and  it  should  therefore 
come  as  no  surprise  to  us  that  nuclear- 
free  countries  are  fearful  and  f nistrat- 
ed.  Passage  of  the  freeze  resolution 
would,  at  the  least,  say  to  them  that 
we  in  this  House  have  a  decent  respect 
for  their  concern,  and  that  we  hope  to 
see  the  day  when  real  arms  reductions 
can  take  place. 

We  have  heard  that  the  Russians 
could  not  be  trusted  to  abide  by  any 
freeze.  Tet,  the  administration  is  en- 
gaged in  arms  talks.  What  this  plainly 
means  is  that  the  administration,  and 
the  opponents  of  this  resolution  know, 
is  the  truth:  That  we  have  the  means 
to  detect  any  significant  violation  of 
any  agreement,  freeze  or  otherwise. 
Lately,  the  administration  has  been 
talking  about  Russian  violation  of  the 
SALT  agreement— clear  evidence  that, 
yes,  if  there  are  violations  of  any 
freeze  or  any  other  anmi  agreement, 
we  will  be  able  to  detect  that  and  take 
appropriate  action  in  response. 
Beyond  that,  the  resolution  does  not 
call  for  any  unilateral  action;  it  calls 
specifically  for  a  freeze  that  is  verifia- 
ble. The  resolution,  in  short,  does  not 
disguise  or  overlook  reality;  it  sets 
forth  the  clear  responsibility  to  keep 
our  eyes  open,  no  matter  what  kind  of 
agreement  is  worked  out. 

A  freeze  resolution  makes  pluperfect 
sense,  in  that  it  gets  both  sides  out  of 
the  semantic  traps  that  have  plagued 
arms  control  negotiations  for  years.  It 
says  that  both  sides  know  one  fact, 
which  is  that  both  sides  can  easily  de- 
stroy each  other  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  as  well— so  there  is  no  point  in 
continuing    endless    talk    about    the 


numbers  of  this  or  that  kind  of  deliv- 
ery system.  There  is  no  point  in  seek- 
ing advantage  by  adopting  clever  lan- 
guage that,  say,  controls  the  number 
of  launchers  but  does  not  limit  the 
number  of  warheads  a  launcher  can 
carry.  The  resolution  speaks  to  the 
central  fact  that  there  is  no  point  in 
talking  about  numbers  and  throw 
weights,  or  any  of  the  rest— the  real 
point  is  to  stop  adding  to  the  already- 
excessive  nuclear  armory,  not  to 
engage  in  never-ending  moves  for  elu- 
sive advantages  that  soon  vanish,  or 
never  existed  in  the  first  place. 

We  talk  and  act  as  if  there  is  some 
possibility  that  a  nuclear  war  could  be 
limited.  Yet,  we  know  that  such  a 
thing  is  no  possibility,  no  more  possi- 
ble than  the  possibility  that  terror 
bombing  might  have  been  avoided 
after  the  development  of  military  air 
power.  It  is  an  iUusion  to  think  that 
the  most  terrible  and  irrational  act  of 
all,  and  that  is  war,  can  be  conducted 
by  the  rules  of  a  parlor  game.  It 
cannot,  it  never  has  been,  and  never 
will  be.  There  is  only  one  reason  for 
weapons  of  mass  destruction,  and  that 
reason  is  to  inflict  mass  destruction. 
Nuclear  warfare  is  the  least  selective 
of  all;  the  language  of  the  nuclear  war- 
rior is  the  language  of  destroying  the 
targets  that  an  enemy  values  most 
highly— not  merely  armies,  not  merely 
the  command  structure,  but  whole 
cities,  whole  regions.  It  is  folly  to 
assume  that  either  side  could  use  nu- 
clear weapons  in  a  European  conflict, 
and  not  see  atomic  explosions  in  his 
own  backyard.  Yet  there  is  this  pre- 
tense that  such  a  thing  is  possible. 
Commonsense  says  that  it  is  not,  and 
every  act  of  history  says  that  it  is 
not— for  as  the  power  to  destroy  has 
escalated,  so  has  the  scale  of  destruc- 
tion. No  wonder,  then,  that  opinion 
here  and  throughout  the  world,  wher- 
ever opinion  can  be  expressed,  is  that 
the  surest  hope  of  human  siirvival  is 
to  somehow  end  what  has  become  a 
mutual  suicide  pact.  Yes,  suicide  pact, 
because  the  presumption  on  both  sides 
is  that  an  attack  by  either  will  end  not 
only  in  one's  own  destruction,  but  the 
sure  destruction  of  the  other.  That  is 
what  the  concept  of  mutually  assured 
destruction  is,  that  is  its  whole  basis— 
the  idea  that  neither  side  wants  to 
commit  suicide.  But  a  world  that  can 
spawn  a  Hitler,  a  world  that  can  spawn 
cold-blooded  aggressors,  is  hardly  one 
that  is  free  of  madness,  and  MAD  is  a 
slender  and  terrifying  idea,  as  bizarre 
in  its  own  way  as  the  suicide  pact  of 
the  madman  of  Jonestown. 

What  this  resolution  says  is  that  we 
realize  the  time  has  come  to  change 
the  terms  of  arms  control  discussion— 
for  there  have  been  years  of  fruitless 
talk.  It  is  time  for  a  different  ap- 
proach. That  is  all  this  resolution 
says— that  we  care  about  the  prospects 
of  survival;  that  we  recognize  and  have 
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a  decent  respect  for  the  femn  and 
hopes  of  Innocent  millions  here  and 
throughout  the  world:  and  that  it 
makes  sense  to  at  least  stop  adding  to 
the  danger,  since  the  power  of  utter 
destruction  has  Icmg  since  been  at- 
tained by  both  sides. 

Finally,  let  me  observe  to  my  friends 
who  oppose  this  resolution  that  I  was 
here  when  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
was  negotiated.  We  heard  the  same  ar- 
guments then.  Tet  that  treaty  came 
into  effect,  and  it  has  been  abided  by. 
It  was  the  first  sign  that  the  great 
powers  recognized  the  futility  of  their 
course.  And  that  treaty  has  been  re- 
spected; it  worked.  It  did  not  stop  the 
refinement  of  nuclear  armaments, 
which  has  gone  on  VMce.  but  it  did  at 
least  stop  the  wholesale  irradiation  of 
the  atmosphere,  it  did  at  least  contain 
the  worst  effects  of  testing.  It  was. 
most  of  all.  an  act  that  signified  some 
faith  that  there  is  a  better  way  than 
blind  arming,  that  there  has  to  be 
some  kind  of  way  to  contain  the 
terror.  The  test  ban  treaty  was  a  brave 
step,  a  positive  step.  It  is  time  for  an- 
other brave  step— a  call  for  a  new  ap- 
proach to  arms  control,  a  call  to  put 
the  issue  in  terms  that  are  universally 
understood— Just  as  the  test  ban  treaty 
was.  Surely,  that  is  not  too  much  to 
ask.  How  shameful  it  is  that  for  weeks 
we  have  seen  every  manner  of  sophist- 
ry, every  kind  of  delay,  every  kind  of 
political  hokum,  raised  against  the 
freeze  resolution.  The  resolution  has 
the  support  of  Americans  everywhere, 
it  speaks  the  hopes  of  human  beings 
around  the  world,  and  it  ought  to  be 
adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Mabtih). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

KBCOROED  VOTK 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  397,  noes 
0.  not  voting  36.  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  74] 

AyB5-397 

Ackennan  BeflenMn 

AkMkM  Bennett 

AlboiU  Bereuter 

Bennan 

BeUiune 

BevUl 

Blacxi 

BUley 

Boland 

Boner 

Booior 

Booker 

Bonkl 
Barnard  Boaco 

Bamei  Boucher 

Bartlett  Boxer 

Batea  Biltt 

BedeU  Brooks 


AndrevKNC) 

Andrews  (TZ) 

Annunslo 

AnUMny 

Applesate 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuColn 


Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BrojrhlU 

Bryant 

Burton 

Byron 

CampbeU 

Canwy 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

dtnier 

Coata 

Coelho 


CoUman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

CoUiiM 

Cooable 

Conte 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Couchlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crali 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Dana 

Dellums 

DeWlne 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbtn 

Dwyer 

DymaUy 

E^son 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

EyanB(IA) 

Evans <IL) 

FasoeU 

nsio 

Feighan 

Peiiaro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Fllppo 

Florio 

FotfletU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

0«kas 

(3ephardt 

Oibbons 

Oilman 

Olngrich 

OUckman 

Gonzalez 

Oradison 

Oramm 

Oray 

Oreen 

Oregg 

Ouartni 

Ounderson 

HaU(IN> 

HaU(OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

HaU.8am 

Hamilton 


Hertel 

Hlghtower 

HUer 

Hillls 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huekaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeler 

Kasen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogoviek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

LewU  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Uplnskl 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 


Moorhead 
Morrison  (CT) 
Marrlsoa(WA) 


Markey 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Martlnes 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Hazzoll 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkulskl 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MineU 


Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Heal 

Nelson 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

OrUs 

Ottinger 

Ozley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 


Hammerschmldt  Minish 

Hansen  (VT)  MitcheU 

Harkin  Moakley 

Harrison  MoUnari 

Hartnett  MoUohan 

Hatcher  Montgomery 

HefMr  Moody 

Hettel  Moore 


Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PuiaeU 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

R«r 

Regula 

Held 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

RoberU 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulse 

Schumer 

Seiberlinc 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shimiway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

SiUander 

Simon 

Slsisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith,  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solars 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 


Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Sttatton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tamin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

TorrteeUi 

Towns 

Trailer 

UdaU 


Addabbo 

Bateman 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Breauz 

Chappell 

Conyers 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dixon 

Frensel 

Ooodling 


Valentine 

VanderJagt 

Vandergrlff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltefaurst 

WhlUey 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

NOE8-0 
NOTVOTINO-3S 


Williams  (MT) 

Williams  <OH> 

Winn 

Wtath 

Wise 

W(rif 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tatron 

Toung(AK> 

Toung(FI<) 

Zablockl 

Zschau 
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Gore 
Hanoe 
Hansen  (ID) 
Hawkins 
Jones  (TN) 
Kindness 


Lehman  (FL) 
Leiand 
Marriott 
Martin  (NO 
NichoU 


Owens 

Paul 

Pepper 

Rudd 

Savage 

Stokes 

Synar 

l^lor 

Washington 

Wilson 

Yates 

Young  (MO) 


D  1550 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMXHSimrT  orrxKZD  bt  mr.  ki>aii»r 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kkamzr:  On 
page  5,  line  13,  Insert  the  following: 

Discussing  the  impact  of  developing  com- 
prehensive defensive  systems  consistent 
with  all  provisions  of  the  Treaty  on  the 
Limitation  of  Anti-Ballistic  Bflssile  Systems. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
not  take  5  minutes. 

Basically  this  amendment  Just 
allows  us  to  take  a  look  at  the  contri- 
bution to  arms  control  that  strategic 
defenses  might  make.  It  is  nonbinding, 
it  does  not  commit  our  START  nego- 
tiators to  anything  more  than  discus- 
sions, and  it  is  consistent  with  all  the 
provisions  of  the  1972  ABM  Treaty. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment 
with  both  the  minority  and  the  major- 
ity and  both  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  have  been 
icind  enough  to  indicate  acceptance. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

YAt.  KRAMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Since  the  amendment  is  so  brief,  so 
short,  and  the  gentleman  from  Colora- 
do had  requested  that  the  reading  of 
the   amendment  be   dispensed  with. 


then  I  am  wondering  Is  this  the 
amendment  the  gentleman  has  of- 
fered: 

Dtaciuaing  the  impact  of  development  of 
comprehensive  defensive  ayBtema  conaiBtent 
with  all  the  provision  of  the  Treaty  on  the 
Umltatton  of  AnUballlatlc  MiaaUe  Systems. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Yes.  that  is  the 
amendment.    

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
that  is  the  amendment  we  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Kramer). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

•  Vx.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
briefly  to  ask  that  the  record  reflect 
how  I  would  have  voted  on  rollcall 
vote  No.  72.  to  strike  the  resolving 
clause.  Unfortunately,  pressing  busi- 
ness In  committee  kept  me  from  the 
floor.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  to  defeat  the  motion  to 
strike  the  resolving  clause. 

I  thank  the  Chairman  for  this  op- 
portunity to  set  the  record  straight.* 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  emphatically  oppose  the  substi- 
tute amendment  to  be  offered  by  Mr. 
Bboomfield  (H.J.  Res.  4).  While  reduc- 
tions in  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  necessary,  reduction  is  not  a  logi- 
cal first  step. 

If  a  schoolbus  full  of  children  were 
hurtling  toward  the  edge  of  a  cliff, 
would  our  first  action  be  to  erect  a 
guardrail  or  to  stop  the  bus?  It  is  an 
analogy  which  Is  appropriate  here 
since  the  life  of  our  children  and  their 
children  are  at  stake. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  today,  in 
our  fifth  attempt  since  March  16  to 
"stop  the  bus."  we  will  be  successful. 
We  must  stop  the  insidious  attempts 
to  stall  this  critical  nuclear  arms 
freeze.  If  we  have  not  heard  the  calls 
of  our  constituents,  if  we  have  not 
heard  the  pleas  from  religious  and 
educational  and  professional  groups 
across  the  land,  perhaps  we  will  hear 
the  message  of  a  letter  sent  to  Con- 
gressmen earlier  this  month. 

The  specific  letter  I  am  referring  to 
bears  some  very  impressive  signatures: 
George  Ball,  former  Under  Secretary 
of  State;  Clark  Clifford,  former  Secre- 
tary of  Defense;  William  Colby, 
former  director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency;  W.  AvereU  Harriman. 
former  Governor  of  New  Yoi*  and 
Under  Secretary  of  State;  and  Paul 
Wamke,  former  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  Director  and 
Chief  SALT  Negotiator. 

Their  letter  states  in  very  clear, 
forceful  language  that  these  distin- 
guished signers  support  an  immediate, 
bilateral,  verifiable  freeze.  It  argues 
further 

We  support  i^uctions  in  the  number  of 
nuclear  weapons;  that  is  why  we  support 
the  nuclear  weapons  freeze.  A  mutual  and 
verifiable  freese  offers  the  best  hope  of 


halting  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  providing 
a  framework  for  Initiating  the  complex 
prooen  of  reducing  the  nuclear  arwnala  of 
both  superpowers.  *  *  *  A  bilateral  freese  is 
the  moat  effective  way  to  stop  the  further 
development  of  dangerous  and  destabilizing 
new  nuclear  weapon  systems,  and  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

It  is  a  risk  which  we  increase  with 
each  delay  we  allow.  So,  I  say,  let  us 
sweep  away  the  Broomfleld  substitute 
and  resoundingly  approve  House  Joint 
Resolution  13.« 

•  Ux.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  the  nuclear  freeze  was  put 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  last  year  and  was  defeated,  I 
voted  against  the  immediate  freeze 
proposal  for  a  nimiber  of  reasons. 
That  was  last  August,  and  today  I  see 
no  changes  in  the  world  situation 
which  convince  me  that  the  freeze  is 
any  more  appropriate  to  reduction  of 
the  nuclear  threat  than  in  August. 
Indeed,  there  is  a  compelling  and 
growing  list  of  actions  taken  by  our 
chief  adversary  which  reinforces  why 
this  approach  to  peace  is  not  the 
proper  one. 

I  wish  to  insert  for  the  record  an  ar- 
ticle published  In  the  April  21,  1983, 
Washington  Post  by  columnist  George 
Will  entitled  "Blind  Eye  on  Central 
America."  While  Mr.  Will's  use  of  Cen- 
tral America  as  a  theme  for  United 
States/Soviet  relations  is  the  primary 
thrust  of  this  column,  his  compilation 
of  recent  Soviet  actions  is  applicable 
to  other  fronts.  Certainly  in  the  case 
of  the  nuclear  freeze,  many  in  the 
House  have  been  attempting  to  amend 
the  freeze  resolution  in  order  to  guar- 
antee specific  protections  to  our  own 
national  defense  and  that  of  our  allies 
against  Soviet  aggression.  Our  at- 
tempts at  clarlfjing  language  have 
been  largely  thwarted,  and  I  cannot 
help  feeling  that  in  many  cases  freeze 
proponents  have  adhered  to  the  strict 
yet  ill-defined,  original  freeze  lan- 
guage in  a  somewhat  blind  allegiance 
to  this  slogan  approach  to  nuclear 
arms  control.  Legitimate,  critical 
issues  have  been  brought  forth  by  my 
colleagues  who  are  unclear  about  what 
adoption  of  the  freeze  will  do  to  our 
credlbillty  as  a  deterrent  force  against 
Conununist  aggression,  and  to  our 
longtime  commitment  to  protection  of 
the  free  world.  These  are  no  minor 
issues,  but  for  some  freeze  proponents, 
these  subjects  seem  minor  irritations 
in  their  goal  of  passing  the  nuclear 
freeze  language  intact.  I  fear  that  poli- 
tics has  gotten  in  the  way  of  soimd 
Judgment  on  this  issue. 

My  quarrel  with  the  freeze  proposal 
has  never  been  with  its  basic  intent— 
that  of  making  the  world  safe  from 
nuclear  war.  However,  I  believe  that  in 
many  waj^  the  freeze  promotes, 
rather  than  reduces,  the  chance  of  nu- 
clear aggression  on  the  part  of  the  So- 
viets. They  have  never  negotiated  with 
us  in  good  faith  unless  they  have 
viewed  us  as  willing  to  back  up  our  be- 


liefs through  action— that  is,  deploy- 
ment of  missOes  in  Ehirope,  or  previ- 
ously, production  of  new  we^Mns  sys- 
tems. This  is  historic  fact,  and  to  be- 
lieve that  we  as  a  Nation  could  now 
enter  negotiations  with  our  bargaining 
position  predetermined  and  expect 
anything  but  rhetoric  from  the  Soviets 
flies  in  the  face  of  past  experience. 

The  nuclear  freeze  movement  has 
brought  the  arms  control  issue  to  the 
top  of  the  President's  agenda  and  that 
of  Congress.  It  has  thus  served  an  im- 
portant function.  But  how  do  we  best 
approach  the  goal  of  reductions  to  the 
nuclear  threat?  History  has  clearly 
shown  which  nations  of  the  world  are 
aggressors,  and  as  long  as  the  United 
States  is  leader  of  the  free  world,  we 
must  use  firmness  and  caution  in  deal- 
ing with  the  Soviet  Union,  not  blind 
trust  or  chance.  The  many  hours  of 
debate  have  not  convinced  many  of  us 
that  true  reductions  to  world's  nuclear 
threat  will  be  served  by  this  resolu- 
tion, and  it  has  not  assuaged  our  con- 
cerns about  the  vital  issues  of  verifica- 
tion, modernization  of  weapons,  cur- 
rent Soviet  weapons  advantages,  or 
NATO  obligations. 

U.S.  policy  has  been  to  deter  poten- 
tial aggressors  through  our  ability  to 
respond  to  any  threat  to  ourselves  or 
our  allies.  This  has  l>een  an  extremely 
successful  policy.  The  START  negotia- 
tions are  addressing  reduction  of  the 
world's  arsenals  while  allowing  us  to 
maintain  our  deterrent  power.  I  could 
not  in  good  conscience  support  this 
resolution  when  its  ramifications  to 
American  security  are  unclear— the 
dozens  of  hours  of  debate  made  that 
crystal  clear— but  I  do  support  the 
substitute  measure  which  endorses  the 
two  ongoing  arms  reductions  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva  toward  achieving  sub- 
stantial, verifiable,  equitable,  and  mili- 
tarily significant  reductions  in  the  nu- 
clear arsenals  of  both  superpowers.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  see  that  a  vote 
against  the  freeze  resolution  is  not  a 
vote  against  peace  or  arms  control,  but 
rather,  a  vote  for  a  cautious,  rational 
approach  to  negotiated  reduction  of 
the  world's  nuclear  arsenals.  At  this 
point  I  include  the  following  editorial: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  21, 1963] 
Blimd  Etk  on  Certral  America 
(By  George  P.  Will) 

To  begin,  a  two-question  quiz. 

First  question:  since  detente  was  ccxUfled 
at  the  Nixon-Brezhnev  summit  in  1973,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  forced  a  nuclear  alert  by 
threatening  to  intervene  with  troops  in  the 
October  1973  war  in  the  Middle  East  (a  war 
incited  and  financed  by  the  Soviet  Union); 
has  organized  and  financed  the  destruction 
of  the  Paris  accords  and  a  U.S.  ally;  has  in- 
tervened with  Cubans  and  others  in  Angola, 
Ethiopia,  Yemen,  Cambodia,  Nicaragua  and 
EI  Salvador,  has  invaded  Afghanistan;  has 
orchestrated  the  crushing  of  Poland;  has 
made  a  moclcery  of  the  Helsinki  agreements; 
has  repeatedly  violated  the  informally 
agreed-to  threshold  test  ban  treaty  (al- 
though we  even  changed  the  way  we  meas- 
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ure  Tlftlttiimt.  In  an  effort  to  avoid  the  need 
to  make  proteats  that  would  dampen  d«- 
XxaVtr.  has  tried  to  murder  the  pope;  is  vlo- 
lattnc  the  terma  of  SALT  II  (an  amazlns 
feat,  conatdering  that  SALT  n  to  a  tiaaue  of 
loopholes  and  amblgulUes):  to  funding  and 
organtadnc  terroriam  worldwide:  and  to  con- 
tinuing an  anna  tiuildup  unambiguously  de- 
signed for  political  intimidation  and  mili- 
tary aggreasion.  The  first  Quto  question  is: 
why  to  there  a  "return  to  the  Cold  War"? 

Answer  President  Reagan  gave  a  speech 
referring  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  evil 
empire. 

Second  question:  the  Soviet  Union  has  an 
army  brigade  (2.600-3,000  men).  2,500  mili- 
tary advisers  (increased  500  last  year)  and 
6.000-B.OOO  civilian  advisers  in  C^uba.  It  gave 
Cuba  66.000  metric  tons  of  military  supplies 
in  1981.  68.000  in  1982  (worth  $1  billion). 
Moacow's  B"""»'  economic  aid  to  Cuba  to  $4 
bOIlan  (more  than  one-quarter  of  Cuba's 
ONP).  Cuba  has  200  MiOs.  Including  two 
squadrons  of  MiO-23  Ploggers,  at  least  650 
tanks,  at  least  90  helicopters,  including 
MI24  attack  helicopters,  a  Koni-class  frig- 
ate, two  Foxtrot  attack  submarines,  at  least 
50  torpedo  attack  boats,  two  amphibious  as- 
sault ships.  A  Grenada  minister  says  Cuba 
will  use  Grenada's  new  airport  when  supply- 
ing C^ibans  in  Africa.  Cuba,  with  one-sev- 
enth of  Mexico's  population,  has  military 
forces  twice  the  size  of  Mexico's.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  giving  20  times  more  military  as- 
sistance to  Cuba  than  the  United  States  Is 
giving  to  all  of  Latin  America.  In  the  newest 
Soviet  satellite,  Nicaragua.  39  percent  of  all 
males  over  18  are  in  uniform,  and  the 
regime  Intends  to  build  a  2S0,000-person 
armed  force,  so  one  In  10  Nlcaraguans  will 
soon  be  In  the  military  or  militia.  (All  of 
Honduras'  security  forces  total  20.000.  El 
Salvador's  total  32.000.)  Nicaragua's  regime 
has  built  36  new  military  bases  and  garri- 
sons (the  previous  regime  had  13.)  Nicara- 
guan  pilots  and  mechanics  are  being  trained 
in  Bulgaria.  The  regime  has  received,  so  far, 
SO  Soviet  tanks,  1,000  East  German  trucks 
100  anti-aircraft  guns,  Soviet  152-milllmeter 
howitzers  with  a  range  of  17  miles.  Cuba  has 
4.000  to  5.000  civilian  advisers  In  Nicaragua, 
plus  2.000  military  and  security  advisers. 
There  also  are  East  Germans.  Bulgarians, 
North  Koreans.  Soviets  and  members  of  the 
PLC.  The  second  quiz  question  is:  at)Out 
what  In  Central  America  does  Congress 
seem  most  worried? 

Answer  fifty-five  U.S.  trainers  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

Events  In  Central  America  are  spinning 
rapidly  toward  a  dectoive  moment  in  U.S. 
history.  None  of  the  fictions  that  were  used 
to  rationalize  acceptance  of  defeat  In  Viet- 
nam can  be  used  regarding  Central  America. 
The  threat  there  is  close,  clear  and  indispu- 
tably communist.  There  the  United  States 
will  show— will  learn— whether  it  to  any 
longer  capable  of  asserting  the  will  a  great 
power  requires,  or  whether  the  slide  into  pa- 
ralyzto  to  irreversible. 

Governments  such  as  Costa  Rica's  and 
Panama's  are  listening  as  congressional 
complaints  mount.  The  complaints  are 
against  U.S.  asstotance  to  armed  opponents 
of  Nicaragua's  Stalinists,  and  about  even 
minimal  aid  for  the  democratically  elected 
government  of  El  Salvador  that  to  under 
attack  from  forces  that  are  extensions, 
through  Nicaragua  and  Cuba,  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  conjunction  of  these  complaints  can 
mean,  in  effect,  the  extension  of  the  Bresh- 
nev  doctrine  in  thto  hemisphere.  That  to, 
oommimtot  attacks  on  a  re^me  leech  away 


the  regime's  legitimacy,  and  produce  pres- 
sures for  negotiations  aimed  at  "power-shar- 
ing" with  Stalinists  who  do  not  believe  in 
ffhuring  power.  But  a  communist  regime, 
however  freshly  planted  and  dependent  on 
foreijpi  totalitarians,  as  in  Nicaragua,  must 
l)e  treated  as  legitimate  and  Irreversible. 

There  to  a  war  raging,  and  if  all  the  sub- 
stantial, determined  military  assistance  to 
one-way,  there  can  be  but  one  result.  The 
result  will  be  a  communtot  Central  America, 
and  an  Iran  Just  a  wade  across  the  Rio 
Grande.* 

•  Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
briefly  to  ask  that  the  Rbcors  reflect 
how  I  would  have  voted  on  rollcall  No. 
74,  to  adopt  the  Martin  amendment. 
Unfortuately,  pressing  business  in 
committee  kept  me  from  the  floor. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  to  adopt  the  amendment. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  set  the  record  straight.* 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  McHugh.  Chairman  of  the 
Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
13)  calling  for  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze  on  and  reductions  in  nuclear 
weapons,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereoiL 


D  1600 
REQUEST  FOR  GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  13.  the  joint 
resolution  Just  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  a  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  a  nmior  that  I 
have  been  hearing  on  the  floor. 

Does  the  gentleman  intend  to  go  to 
the  Rules  Committee  yet  this  after- 
noon and  ask  for  a  rule  limiting  debate 
on  the  freeze  resolution? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rumor  that  the  gentleman  has  heard  is 
in  error.  If  the  gentleman  would 
depend  more  on  facts  than  rtunor,  he 
would  be  correct  more  often. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  does 
not  intend  to  go  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee today,  but  he  will  go  to  the  Rules 
Committee  Monday  or  Tuesday- 
Monday. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  am  sorry  that  the  gentle- 
man tends  to  put  these  things  into 


personal  terms.  I  was  Just  trying  to 
clarify  something  for  the  Members. 
There  are  a  number  of  us  who  have 
amendments  that  we  regard  as  impor- 
tant. We  would  like  to  be  able  to  know 
when  the  Rules  Committee  is  going  to 
meet  so  that  we  can  appear  before  the 
Rules  Committee. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  reasonable  ques- 
tion for  this  gentleman  to  be  asking, 
and  I  am  alwaj^  sorry  when  the  gen- 
tleman seeks  to  put  it  in  those  kinds  of 
personal  terms.  I  was  Just  trying  to 
clarify  the  matter. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  clarifying 
the  matter  for  us.  That  is  very  helpful. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  did  not  intend  in 
any  way  to  be  demeaning  of  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, but  I  do  now  imderstand  how 
there  is  such  an  understanding  on  the 
gentleman's  side  when  it  is  dependent 
on  nmiors.  

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  thank  the 
gentlenxan.  but  sometimes  we  have  to 
depend  upon  rumors  around  here  be- 
cause no  one  ever  tells  us  anything:  so 
we  have  to  try  to  find  out  what  the 
facts  are.  That  is  what  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  was  doing.  I  think 
we  have  established  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  is  going  to  go  before  the 
Rules  Committee  on  Monday  and  ask 
for  a  rule  limiting  debate,  if  I  under- 
stand what  the  gentleman  has  told 
me.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  is  correct. 
And  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther—and I  thank  him  for  yielding— 
my  father  always  said  that  if  I  would 
stop  talking  and  listen,  I  would  hear. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOliiFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  ZABLOCKI)  respond  to  a  question? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  be  delighted  to  respond. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Is  the  time  set 
for  Monday  before  the  Rules  Conunit- 
tee, and  is  the  gentleman  going  to 
allow  Members  to  appear  before  the 
Rules  Committee  in  opposition  to  the 
gentleman's  proposed  rule? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  is  within  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Rules  Committee 
and  the  way  they  arrange  and  hear 
the  witnesses  and  how  many  witnesses 
there  are.  But  whatever  their  consid- 
eration Is,  that  is  a  question,  I  would 
submit,  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  ask  of  the  Rules  Committee 
chairman. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Has  the  time 
been  set  for  the  Rules  Committee  on 
Monday? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Not  that  I  know  of. 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Where  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
now?  Has  he  set  the  time?  Is  he  out  of 
the  country? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  There  is  an  acting 
chairman,  and  he  will  set  the  time. 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  will 
seek  and  ask  that  the  conunittee  be 
heard,  that  the  Members  desiring  to 
finish  this  legislation  be  heard,  and 
that  a  rule  be  considered.  What  rule 
will  be  considered,  when  the  Rules 
Committee  wiU  meet,  and  when  we 
wHl  meet  again  with  the  resolution 
under  a  new  rule  wUl  be  up  to  the  rule 
that  we  will  be  granted  and  the  deci- 
sion of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  would  like  to 
ask  one  further  question  of  the  Chair- 
man. 

Is  this  not  an  unusual  precedent  for 
a  committee  to  go  again  before  the 
Rules  Committee  and  ask  for  a  second 
rule,  in  other  words,  and  deny  the 
more  than  50  Members  who  have 
amendments  in  the  Record  from  an 
opportimity  to  discuss  those  under  the 
rules  that  have  been  adopted  by  the 
entire  membership  of  this  House? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Well,  an  unusual 
development  has  (xxnirred  over  the 
last  3  weeks.  Never  in  my  35  years 
have  I  seen  so  much  time  wasted  and 
every  effort  made  to  deny  the  Mem- 
bers the  right  to  vote.  And  I  think  we 
cannot  permit  this.  Tou  brought  it 
upon  yourselves. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  think  it 
would  be  worthwhile,  I  will  say  to  the 
chairman,  to  take  a  l(x>k  at  today's 
RacoBO.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  dila- 
tory tactics  (xxurred  on  the  gentle- 
man's side:  that  in  fact  we  offered  an 
amendment  that  was  aimed  at  getting 
an  up  or  down  vote  on  the  issue  of  re- 
ductions. Instead,  a  dilatory  amend- 
ment was  offered  by  freeze  propo- 
nents, and  the  vote  was  gotten  by  the 
gentleman's  side. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  there  was  any 
stalling  that  took  place  on  the  House 
floor  today,  it  was  stalling  that  took 
place  as  a  result  of  the  freeze  propo- 
nents being  unwilling  to  vote  on  issues 
up  and  down  like  they  are  asking  us  to 
do  on  the  freeze  resolutioiL 

That  is,  I  think,  the  very  decided 
problem  for  those  on  this  side  who 
keep  being  accused  of  dilatory  tactics, 
and,  when  we  go  back  and  check  the 
RscoRO.  find  that  it  Is  the  proponents 
who  have  spent  as  much  time  debating 
and  as  much  time  engaging  in  dilatory 
tactics  as  anyone  on  this  side.  I  think 
that  all  of  the  amendments  on  this 
side  have  been  substantive  in  nature. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  BROOMFIkLD). 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  VLc.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  thing  that  ought  to  be 
pointed  out  here  Is  to  look  at  the 


amount  of  work  we  had  in  the  House 
this  week:  No  business  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday:  Wednesday  we  had  a  little 
business;  and  today  we  had  a  little 
business.  And  now  the  Chairman  is 
pulling  it,  and  he  is  talking  about  dila- 
tory tactics.  Furthermore,  the  gentle- 
man has  even  accepted  more  amend- 
ments today. 

It  only  points  out  the  imperfection 
of  the  resolution  that  was  reported 
out  of  our  committee,  and  I  do  not 
know  why  we  cannot  continue  on  this 
process  when  there  is  not  any  work  to 
do,  and  tomorrow  we  are  not  even 
going  to  be  in  session. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrielding. 

IiCr.  Speaker,  I  would  like,  if  I  possi- 
bly could,  to  propound  the  question  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  I 
think  a  lot  of  the  Members  would  like 
to  know  this:  Could  the  chairman  tell 
us  or  advise  us  or  has  he  made  a  deter- 
mination as  to  what  type  of  a  rule  the 
chairman  wiU  be  seeking  on  Monday 
when  he  is  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee? Will  the  gentleman  limit  it  to  1 
hour  of  debate,  10  hours  of  debate? 
Could  the  gentleman  enlighten  us  as 
to  what  the  gentleman  would  be  after 
at  that  particular  time? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  will  yield.  I  would 
hope  it  would  be  a  modified  open  rule. 

If  the  gentleman  were  not  as  patient 
as  he  has  been  in  the  past,  I  would  ask 
for  4  hours  limitation.  We  have  had 
4V^  hours  already.  But  I  do  not  know 
exactly  what  the  rule  is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  can  imderstand 
that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
further  yield,  is  the  chairman  in  his 
province  goiiig  to  recommend  or  sug- 
gest a  rule  that  protects  those  amend- 
ments that  are  now  in  the  Recori),  or 
would  the  Intent  be  not  to  protect 
those  amendments? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  do  not  know  ex- 
actly what  the  rule  will  specify. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  understand  that. 
Does  the  chairman  know  what  he  is 
going  to  recommend? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Just  for  the  sake  of 
giving  some  opinion  and  an  advisory,  if 
they  are  going  to  give  that  advisory 
opinion  in  the  Rules  Committee,  I  do 
not  think  that  we  can  agree  to  a  rule 
that  would  permit  100-and-some 
amendments  that  are  now  protected  in 
the  RscoRO.  I  think  the  rule  should 
call  for  no  more  than  12  or  15  amend- 
ments or  a  limitation  on  the  number 
of  amendments  that  would  be  in  order. 
But  that  is  a  decision  that  must  be 
made  by  the  Rules  Committee.  When 
I  go  before  the  Rules  Committee.  I 
will  make  that  suggestion. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Philip  BL  Crahs). 

Bfr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding,  and  I  would 
simply  say  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that,  when  ad- 
dressing this  problem  of  amendments 
and  attemptiiig  to  suggest  that  these 
are  dilatory  tactics,  when  one  looks  at 
the  niunber  of  amendments  that  have 
already  been  accepted  by  the  majority 
side,  because  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority that  that  side  possesses  here,  it 
is  obvious  that  even  in  the  eyes  of  the 
gentleman's  majority,  this  bill  was 
flawed  when  it  came  to  the  floor.  It 
has  obviously  been  Improved  by  the 
process  of  give  and  take,  the  debate  on 
the  floor  and  the  subsequent  votes. 

Frankly.  I  mjrself  have  a  number  of 
amendments  that  I  had  hoped  to  bring 
before  this  body,  some  of  which  would 
have  stood  a  good  chance  of  passage, 
and  it  Just  seems  totally  unfair  to 
bring  a  bill  up  under  a  rule  establish- 
ing the  groimd  rules  for  consideration 
of  the  bill  and  then  change  the  rules 
in  midstream  and  suddenly  cut  us  all 
off. 

I  have  waited  patiently  for  my  turn. 
I  am  not  on  the  committee.  And.  as  a 
result,  I  was  in  the  position  of  having 
to  defer  to  committee  members  who 
had  priority  consideration  of  their 
amendments.  I  would  appeal  to  the 
gentleman,  out  of  a  sense  of  fairplay, 
not  to  terminate  the  debate,  to  see 
this  thing  through:  and,  as  the  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member  has 
said,  it  is  not  because  we  are  overbur- 
dened with  work  here.  The  fact  is,  the 
time  schedules  have  been  such  that  we 
have  reserved  precious  little  time  for 
consideration  of  this  resolution.  And  if 
we  had  taken  it  up  in  a  single  week,  we 
might  have  disposed  of  the  whole 
thing  in  1  week's  time. 

I  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Edwards). 

ISi  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  imderstand  the  frus- 
tration of  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  It  has  been  a  long 
debate,  there  have  been  many  amend- 
ments. But  the  gentleman  himself  and 
many  of  the  Members  on  his  side  have 
said  repeatedly  that  what  we  are  de- 
bating is  one  of  the  most  crucial  issues 
ever  to  come  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Repesentatives.  It  is  an  extremely 
important  issue.  It  is  a  matter  of  war 
and  peace:  it  is  a  matter  of  the  future 
survival  of  mankind.  I  think  everybody 
agrees  with  that.  Some  of  us  feel  that 
we  endanger  ourselves  with  the  freeze; 
others  think  that  we  endanger  our- 
selves if  we  do  not  freeze.  But  the  gen- 
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Ueman  has  to  recognise  that  any  issue 
that  important  ought  to  get  a  full, 
logthy.  extensive  debate  in  the  Con- 
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This  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  you  Just 
rush  through  because  you  get  impa- 
tient. If  it  is  as  important  as  you  think 
and  I  think,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
debate  every  last  question  that  comes 
up  about  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Hx.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  imanimous  consent  re- 
quest. 


is  the  appropriate  time  f orme  to  submit  my 
realsnatkin. 
Sincerely, 

Jomf  F.  SiiiMi.nro. 
Member  of  Congnu. 

The  SPELAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  14(b)  of  Public 
Law  96-296,  as  amended,  the  Chair  ap- 
points the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Bfr. 
PDQHAif.  as  a  member  of  the  Motor 
Carrier  Ratemaklng  Study  Commis- 
sion to  fill  the  existing  vacancy  there- 
on. 


THE   17TH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP 
NATIONAL    ENDOWMENT    FOR 
THE    HUMANITIES    FOR    1982— 
MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
Hoiise  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  which 
was  read  and,  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,   referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Thursday,  ^ril  28, 
1983.) 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  AND 
APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
MOTOR     CARRIER     RATEBCAK- 
ING  STUDY  CXJMMISSION 
The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
House  the  following  resignation  as  a 
member  of  the  Motor  Carrier  Rate- 
making  Study  Commission: 

House  or  RKranxiiTATivES, 
WoMhington,  D.C.,  April  19, 1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  CNkill,  Jr., 
Sveaker  of  the  House  of  Repmentativet, 
WatMngton.  D.C 

Dbak  Hr.  SruKBt:  I  respectfully  submit 
my  resicnation  as  a  member  of  the  Motor 
Carrier  Ratemaklng  Study  Commission. 

As  you  know,  you  appointed  me  as  the 
representative  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  serve  on  this  commission,  which 
was  esUblished  by  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of 
1980  to  study  the  collective  ratemaklng 
process  of  motor  common  carriers. 

The  Commission  recently  completed  Its 
examination  of  the  ratemaklng  process  as  it 
pertains  to  the  trucking  industry  and  will 
soon  begin  a  similar  examination  pertaining 
to  the  busing  industry,  piusuant  to  the  re- 
quirement set  forth  in  the  Bus  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1982.  PL  97-Ml.  The  Presi- 
dent has  Just  annoimced  his  intention  to  ap- 
point four  Individuals  to  become  new  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  replacing  the  four 
PreaidenUal  appointees  who  served  on  the 
trucking  Industry  issue. 

Whfle  I  appreciated  the  opportunity  to 
serve  on  the  Commission  and  feel  that  my 
participation  was  worthwhile.  I  am  afraid 
that  I  wiU  not  have  the  time  necessary  to 
devote  to  this  assignment  in  the  upcoming 
mmths  and  therefore  think  that  now, 
before  the  Commission  begins  its  new  task. 


REPORT  OP  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERV- 
ICES ON  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
RADIATION  CX)NTROL  FOR 
HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  ACTT 
DURING  CALENDAR  YEAR 
1982— IdESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  which 
was  read  and.  together  with  the  ac- 
companying papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce: 
(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Thursday,  April  28. 
1983.) 


COBIMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washhigtoh,  D.C. 

April  27,  1983. 
Hon.  Thokas  P.  O'Nexll,  Jr., 
Speaker,  Houte  of  Representatives,    Wash- 
irigton,  D.C. 

Dkar  Ua.  Spkakkr:  This  is  to  notify  you. 
pursuant  to  Rule  L  (50)  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House,  that  Robert  McGulre,  Chief  of  the 
Clerk's  Office  of  Finance,  received,  by  mail, 
two  subpoena  duces  tecums  issued  by  the 
District  Court  lor  the  Eighteenth  Judicial 
District,  Sedgwick  County,  Kansas. 

I  will,  in  consulUtion  with  my  general 
counsel,  make  the  necessary  determinations 
under  Rule  L  (SO)  and  will  communicate 
those  determinations  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

BBIJAMIK  J.  OOTRSIK, 

detlt,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
W.  Ratmohd  Collkt, 
Deputy  Clerk,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con- 
cludes the  schedule  for  today  and  for 
this  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  will  be 
aaking  unanimous  <»n8ent  to  bring  up 
a  Senate  concurrent  resolution,  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I 
understand  it  has  the  united  support 
of  the  committee  and  that  will  be  con- 
sidered when  you  have  finished  your 
dialog. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  At  that  point.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  conclude  the  business 

for  the  day.    

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  House  will  adjourn 
over  until  Monday  if  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  which  I  intend  to  offer  is 
agreed  to.  The  House  will  then  meet 
at  noon  on  Monday  and  we  will  have  a 
pro  forma  session  only  on  Monday. 

On  Tuesday,  the  House  will  meet  at 
noaa  to  consider  the  Private  and  Con- 
sent Calendars,  and  three  suspensions 
on  which  recorded  voters  will  be  post- 
poned until  after  all  debate.  The  three 
bills  under  suspension  of  the  rules  will 
be: 

S.  1011.  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act  amendments; 

HJl.  2144,  Challenge  Grant  Amend- 
ments of  1983;  and 

H.R.  2307,  Tribally  Controlled  Com- 
munity College  Assistance  Act  amend- 
ments. 

We  will  also  consider  HJl.  1190,  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of 
1983,  to  complete  consideration. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week.  May  4,  5,  and  6,  the  House 
will  consider  House  Joint  Resolution 
13,  mutual  and  verifiable  nuclear 
weapons  freeze.  We  hope  to  complete 
consideration. 

H.R.  1983.  the  Emergency  Housing 
Assistance  Act  of  1983,  to  complete 
consideration. 

H.R.  2175,  Justice  Assistance  Act  of 
1983,  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  announcements 
are  made  subject  to  the  usual  consid- 
eration that  conference  reports  may 
be  brought  up  at  any  time,  and  any 
further   program  will  be   announced 

later.  

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.)     

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  inquire  of  the  dlstingished 
majority  whip  the  program  for  the 
balance  of  this  week  and  next  week. 

Ur.  FOLEY.  Will  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  majority  whip. 


ADJOURNMENT  FROM  THURS- 
DAY, APRIL  28.  1983,  TO 
MONDAY,  MAY  2,  1983 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Apnl  28, 1983 

HOUR  OF  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  4,  1983 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  on  Tuesday  next,  it 
stand  adjourned  until  10  ajn.  on 
Wednesday,  May  4, 1983. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEX)NESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day  next.       

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


POSTPONING  CALL  OF  CONSENT 
CALENDAR  UNTIL  TUESDAY. 
MAY  3,  1983 

Bfr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Consent  Calendar  on  Monday  next  be 
transferred  to  Tuesday,  May  3, 1983. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
OPENING  OF  DIPLOMATIC  RE- 
LATIONS BETWEEN  UNITED 
STATES  AND  THAILAND 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  19)  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  diplomatic  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Thailand, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  titie  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Wisconsin?       

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  lifr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  to 
give  the  chairman  an  opportunity  to 
disctiss  the  resolution,  but  first  I  am 
pleased  to  give  my  support  to  this  res- 
olution (H.  Con.  Res.  97).  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  us  in  this  Chamber  will  Join 
me  in  supporting  this  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 

As  all  of  you  know,  our  relations 
with  Thailand  date  back  to  the  early 
1800's  when  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce  was  signed  between  Thai- 
land and  the  United  States.  In  those 
days  Thailand  was  named  Slam  and  it 
was  the  first  Asian  nation  with  which 


the  United  States  established  diplo- 
matic relations. 

Since  those  early  days,  our  relation- 
ship with  that  republic  has  been  excel- 
lent. It  has  been  characterized  by 
closeness  and  cooperation.  The  people 
of  Thailand  and  Americans  share  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  ideals  of  in- 
dividual freedom  and  national  inde- 
pendence. 

In  recent  years,  Thailand  has  dis- 
played a  real  commitment  to  human 
rights  in  playing  a  leading  role  in  the 
orderly  departure  of  Vietnamese  refu- 
gees. 

Thailand  has  been  most  supportive 
of  America  on  the  international  scene 
and  stands  proudly  as  a  member  of 
ASEAN.  As  a  flrstline  ASEAN  state. 
Thailand  is  now  faced  with  threats  to 
her  territorial  integrity  because  of  the 
expansionist  activities  of  the  Vietnam- 
ese Government. 

For  these  reasons,  I  strongly  support 
this  resolution  and  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Thailand  and  to  the  Thai  people  on 
this  memorable  occasion. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BRCX)MFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  ^^sconsin. 

Mr.  ZABIXXIKI.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  19,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  on 
the  occasion  of  the  ISOth  anniversary 
of  the  opening  of  diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Thai- 
land. This  resolution  simply  gives  im- 
portant and  deserved  recognition  to 
the  anniversary  of  the  first  official 
diplomatic  contacts  between  the 
United  States  and  Thailand.  It  ex- 
tends best  wishes  for  long  continu- 
ation of  the  warm  and  cordial  rela- 
tions which  bind  the  two  peoples  of 
our  respective  countries. 

The  concurrent  resolution  is  identi- 
cal to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
97.  introduced  March  24  by  myself  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  Mr. 
Broomfield;  and  Chairman  Souutz 
and  ranking  minority  member  Pritch- 
ARO  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs.  The  Senate  resolution 
was  supported  by  a  bipartisan  group  of 
cosponsors  in  the  Senate  and  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Formalized  on  March  20,  150  years 
ago.  U.S.  relations  with  Thailand  have 
become  particularly  close  in  the  years 
since  World  War  n.  In  education,  na- 
tional economic  and  social  develop- 
ment, and  national  security  areas,  the 
United  States  and  Thailand  have  coop- 
erated extensively.  Both  countries 
have  gained  in  the  process.  Many  of 
the  institutions  in  Thailand  owe  their 
origins  and  development  to  our  Joint 
efforts.  Such  cooperation  has  helped 
Thailand  become,  politically  and  eco- 


nomically, a  leading  country  in  the 
Asian  region.  Our  own  society  has 
been  enriched  particularly  by  the  cul- 
tural contact  with  Thailand. 

Today,  Thailand  faces  many  chal- 
lenges—not the  least  of  which  are 
from  Vietnam's  forces  which,  in  fight- 
ing in  Kampuchea,  have  also  intruded 
into  Tahi  territory.  The  Vietnamese 
actions  in  this  regard,  and  in  attacking 
women  and  children  in  refugee  camps 
are  deservedly  condonned.  Adoption 
of  the  resolution  before  us,  although  a 
modest  effort,  should  help  to  reaffirm 
the  strength  of  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  the  people  of  Thailand. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Adoption  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  19. 

D  1620 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 

S.  CoH.  Rxs.  19 

Whereas  March  20,  1983.  marks  the  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Thailand,  formerly  named 
Slam; 

Whereas  this  treaty  marked  the  opening 
of  formal  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
two  countries  and  was  the  first  treaty  con- 
cluded between  the  United  States  and  an 
Asian  nation; 

Whereas  the  United  Sta,te8  and  Thailand, 
diulng  the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
have  developed  a  close,  friendly,  and  cooper- 
ative relationship  to  the  benefit  of  their  na- 
tions and  peoples:  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  Thailand  share  a  strong 
and  abiding  attachment  to  the  Ideals  of  in- 
dividual freedom  and  national  independ- 
ence: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Houae  of  Rep-  ' 
resentativea  concurring/.  That  the  Congress 
hereby  recognizes  the  one  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and  Thai- 
land. 

Sk.  2.  The  Ctongress  extends  warm  con- 
gratulations to  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Thailand  and  to  the  Thai  people  on  this  his- 
toric occasion,  together  with  the  best  wishes 
for  long  continuation  of  the  warm  and  cor- 
dial relations  which  bind  our  two  peoples. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu-. 
tlon  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  the  request  that  the  President  trans- 
mit such  copy  to  the  C3ovemment  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Thailand. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEIAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOC^KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
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revise  and  extend  their  remmrks  on  the 
Soiate  concurrent  resolution  Just  ap- 
proved.   

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  13. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  therein  extraneous  materi- 
al, on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  MUHFHY). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
GoHXAUEZ).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMEMBERING  THE  MURDERED 
RELIGIOUS  WORKERS 

(Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  issues  not  addressed  at  last 
night's  Joint  session  was  the  murder  of 
four  American  churchwomen  in  El 
Salvador  2^  years  ago. 

What  has  happened  to  this  Govern- 
ment's sense  of  Justice  for  our  own 
people?  The  families  of  the  murdered 
women — and  I  represent  one  of  them— 
will  tell  you  that  this  case  has  been  ig- 
nored here  as  much  as  it  has  been  in 
San  Salvador. 

The  Secretary  of  State  has  assured 
us  that  this  case  will  be  pursued.  But 
will  the  Secretary  agree  to  the  com- 
prehensive, independent  investigation 
that  is  so  long  overdue?  Will  he  push 
the  Salvadoran  Government  to  be 
equally  diligent?  Does  the  State  De- 
partment have  assurances  that  the 
Salvadoran  Judge  is  going  to  accept 
evidence  that  our  Government  has 
gathered? 

We  cannot  forget  the  moral  respon- 
sibility we  have  to  our  own  people,  Mr. 
^^eaker,  and  we  need  strong  action  to 
resolve  this  lingering  tragedy. 

At  this  point  I  include  the  following 
letter 


HOUSI  or  RETHISKIITATIVn, 

Wtuhington.  D.C.,  April  29.  IMS. 
Hon.  OKHtoi  P.  Shulr. 
Secretary,  Department  of  State, 
WathingtoTi.  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Skbxtakt:  In  light  of  the 
action  of  the  House  Appropriations  Foreign 
Gyrations  Subcommittee  today  to  repro- 
gram  $30  million  for  military  assistance  to 
El  Salvador  under  certain  conditions,  I 
think  a  number  of  Important  issues  with  re- 
spect to  the  Investigation  Into  the  murders 
of  the  four  churchwomen  2Vi  years  ago  need 
prompt  clarification. 

Specifically,  based  on  your  letter  to  Chair- 
man Long,  do  you: 

Intend  to  limit  the  independent  review  of 
the  evidence  to  that  which  VDplles  to  those 
already  Indicted,  or  do  you  plan  to  extend 
the  investigation  Into  the  Involvement  of 
tiigher  level  officials? 

Have  specific  actions— past  and  present- 
to  support  President  Magana's  assurance 
that  the  Salvadoran  government  is  taking 
every  possible  step  to  bring  all  Implicated 
persons  to  trial? 

Have  a  clarification  about  the  admissibil- 
ity of  evidence  gathered  by  non-Salvadorans 
In  a  Salvadoran  court  of  law?  It  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  criminal  Justice  system  in 
that  country  does  not  admit  evidence  gath- 
ered by  foreigners. 

Plan  to  open  to  the  Independent  examina- 
tion all  evidence  and  people  related  to  the 
murders  which  are  currently  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion or  whose  whereabouts  In  the  United 
States  are  luiown  by  the  F.B.I.? 

Intend  to  encourage  the  Salvadoran  Oov- 
emment.  including  the  fiscal  general,  to  ap- 
point an  independent  prosecutor  there  as 
well? 

I  think  the  differences  In  both  the  Judicial 
systems  and  the  societies  as  a  whole  require 
that  the  United  SUtes  be  especiaUy  vigilant 
in  pressing  for  progress  in  this  case.  Frank- 
ly, neither  the  families  of  those  murdered 
nor  many  of  us  in  Congress  wUl  be  satisfied 
If  the  American  and  Salvadoran  Govern- 
ments fall  in  pursuing  the  entire  Investiga- 
tion and  trial  fully  and  sincerely.  In  3H 
years,  the  performance  of  our  Government 
and  those  in  El  Salvador  on  this  case  has 
been  very  disappointing.  It  is  my  hope  that 
we  can  pursue  this  investigation  and  fully 
resolve  it  without  further  delay. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  who  is  interest- 
ed in  Central  American  affairs  and  who  also 
represents  Michael  Donovan,  whose  sister 
was  one  of  those  slain  in  December  1980,  I 
strongly  urge  the  Department  to  leave  no 
stone  unturned  In  this  long-overdue  Investi- 
gation. 

Tluuik  you  for  your  consideration  of  these 
^ncems.  I  eagerly  await  your  response. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

WnxiAM  R.  Ratchtord, 

Member  of  Congreu, 
Fifth  Dittrict,  Connecticut 


THE  NUCLEAR  FREEZE  DEBATE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwasds) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

GKinXALLUVK 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 


their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  this 

special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  not  really  intended  to 
proceed  with  this  special  order,  but 
the  events  of  the  last  hour  have  con- 
vinced me  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 
Last  night  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  this  Chamber  ap- 
pealed for  a  bipartisan  response  to  the 
foreign  policy  obligations  and  deci- 
sions of  this  coimtry.  I  think  that  Is  a 
reasonable  request.  Historically, 
people  in  both  parties  have  responded 
positively  to  appeals  from  whatever 
President  of  whichever  party  was  in 
the  White  House  for  a  bipartisan  sup- 
port of  foreign  policy.  We  cannot 
afford  to  let  matters  of  freedom  and 
matters  of  war  and  peace  dissolve  into 
intense  partisan  bickering. 

There  has  probably  never  been, 
since  I  have  been  in  Congress  and  for 
a  long  time  before  that,  an  issue  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  as  important  as 
the  issue  of  the  nuclear  freeze.  Those 
of  us  who  oppose  the  freeze  believe 
that  the  Soviets  have  a  military  ad- 
vantage, and  that  if  we  freeze  at  this 
point,  we  are  locking  into  place  that 
military  advantage  and  increasing  the 
vulnerability  of  this  country  and  the 
prospects  of  war. 

Those  on  the  other  side  Ijelieve  that 
there  is  no  advantage  with  the  Soviets, 
and  that  in  order  to  slow  the  arms 
race,  we  have  to  freeze. 

Both  sides  are  undoubtedly  sincere, 
but  nobody  in  this  Chamber  can  deny 
that  what  we  are  debating  is  one  of 
the  most  important  issues  ever  to 
come  l>efore  the  Congress  in  this  coun- 
try and  one  of  the  most  important 
issues  ever  to  come  Ijefore  the  parlia- 
ments in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Yet  we 
have  seen  today,  out  of  frustration, 
the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives moving  to  change  the  rules 
in  the  middle  of  this  discussion,  to  cut 
off  amendments  that  are  already  of- 
fered in  the  CoNGRxssioifAL  Rkcoro, 
and  to  back  down  on  the  rules  for  pro- 
ceeding that  have  already  been  adopt- 
ed by  a  majority  vote  of  this  House. 

We  are  told  that  it  is  done  because 
we  in  the  minority  who  oppose  the 
freeze  and  who  believe  that  it  is  detri- 
mental to  our  national  security  are  dil- 
atory. I  wiU  remind  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
that  we  in  the  minority  do  not  control 
the  House.  We  do  not  set  the  rules, 
and  we  do  not  determine  the  schedule 
by  which  matters  are  brought  to  the 
floor. 

This  is  an  issue  of  great  importance, 
and  we  have  had  it  on  the  floor  a 
number  of  times.  The  first  time  we 
had  to  break  off  this  debate  because  of 
St.  Patrick's  Day,  the  second  time  for 


a  reason  far  more  significant,  the 
death  of  Congressman  Phil  Burton, 
and  the  third  Ume  we  broke  off  the 
debate  because  the  Democrats  wanted 
to  have  a  f undraising  dinner. 

This  week,  when  the  %>eaker,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  concerned  about  the 
Importance  of  this  issue  could  have 
brought  it  to  the  floor  on  Monday. 
Tuesday,  or  Wednesday,  we  waited 
unto  Thursday  to  bring  it  up.  and 
now.  of  course,  we  cannot  continue  it 
on  Friday  because  a  Democratic  col- 
league is  going  to  be  sworn  in  as  the 
mayor  of  Chicago. 

So  I  would  argue  that  it  is  not  those 
of  us  in  the  minority  who  have  been 
dilatory,  and  that  it  is  important  that 
we  never  permit  this  Congress,  the 
great  deliberating  body  of  the  freest 
nation  on  Earth,  to  get  frustrated  over 
debate  on  important  Issues  and  change 
the  rules  so  that  these  Issues  cannot 
be  fully  considered. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania.          

lifr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  we  need  to 
point  out  Just  how  weak  the  case  is 
that  the  other  side  has  made  about 
the  fact  that  there  are  delaying  tactics 
going  on. 

I  have  Just  been  handed  an  article 
that  is  on  the  wire  services  today  in 
which  the  Speaker  of  the  House  is 
talking  alMut  the  delaying  tactics  on 
the  House  floor.  He  names  me  specifi- 
cally as  somebody  who  has  been  delay- 
ing things  on  the  House  floor.  I  would 
be  wHUng  to  have  anybody  go  back 
through  the  Recobd  and  find  out  how 
often  I  have  spoken  and  how  much 
time  I  have  consimied  in  speaking  to 
the  resolution. 

a  1630 

It  Is  very  little  time.  I  have  offered 
only  one  amendment  in  the  whole 
time.  That  one  amendment  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee.  It  was  an 
amendment  that  did  not  even  get  a 
vote  on  it  because  they  accepted  it  as  a 
good  amendment:  so  this  idea  that 
somehow  there  are  people  on  the 
House  floor  trying  to  thwart  the  will 
of  the  Congress  is  a  bunch  of  baloney. 

The  trouble  is,  the  Speaker  has  not 
spent  enough  time  on  the  House  floor 
diulng  the  time  of  the  debate  to  know 
who  has  been  here  debating  the  issues. 
That  is  the  problem.  The  Speaker  has 
not  done  enough  of  a  Job  of  getting 
this  place  organized  in  a  way  that  we 
can  perhaps  move  the  thing  through 
to  completion. 

The  problem  is  on  their  side.  The 
problem  Is  with  their  leadership.  They 
brought  a  lousy  bill  out  here  to  begin 
with.  It  Is  a  bill  that  had  to  be  modi- 


fled  on  the  House  floor  and  now  in 
their  fnistratlon  at  not  being  able  to 
move  the  thing  along,  they  now  blame 
the  opposition  for  the  fact  that  they 
cannot  get  their  bill  finished. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  abeoluteiy 
on  target.  This  is  supposed  to  be  a  de- 
liberative body  and  to  cut  off  that  de- 
liberation, to  me  is  Just  absolutely  un- 
consdonable. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

ItT.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia.   

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  jrieldlng.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  and 
simply  say  that  according  to  many  na- 
tional commentators,  it  was  the  propo- 
nents of  the  freeze  who  were  confused, 
who  contradicted  each  other  repeated- 
ly. We  have  a  list  of  statements  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick  with  various 
statements  by  proponents  of  the 
freeze  who  contradicted  not  our  side, 
they  did  not  argue  with  our  side,  but 
argued  with  each  other  as  to  what  the 
freeze  meant. 

We  had  to  define  what  this  freeze 
meant.  You  luiow,  Harry  Truman  used 
to  say,  "The  buck  stops  here."  I  think 
we  should  say  in  this  House,  "The 
bumper  strips  stops  here,"  because 
that  is  all  the  freeze  was,  before  we 
started  to  dissect  it  and  start  to  discuss 
the  real  implications  of  the  freeze. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Yes,  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  minority  whip. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too. 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  taking  this  time,  because  I  think 
the  record  does  need  to  be  set  straight 
in  a  number  of  instances. 

I  keep  hearing  charges  of  delay  by 
those  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  are 
actually  only  trying  to  set  the  record 
straight,  and  to  amend  this  resolution 
to  make  it  what  we  feel  it  should  be. 
All  along  we  have  been  charged  with 
delay;  but— going  back  to  day  one. 
when  this  resolution  was  first  taken 
up— half  the  time  has  been  taken  up 
trying  to  put  a  time  limit  on  how  long 
we  would  be  able  to  debate  it.  We  were 
not  the  ones  trying  to  tie  up  the  time 
with  that. 

I  remember  we  had  several  votes  and 
a  lot  of  time  was  expended  that  first 
night  trying  to  put  a  time  limit  on 
debate. 

Another  thing  that  tied  up  an  awful 
lot  of  time  in  this  whole  process  has 
been  amendments  to  amendments, 
which  are  clearly  intended.  I  think,  to 
try  to  obfuscate  key  amendments  that 
should  have  a  straight  up  or  down 
vote.  We  never  have  been  able  to  get  a 
stndght  vote  on  one  of  those  impor- 
tant amendments. 

Going  back  over  the  last  month, 
there  have  been  no  fewer  than  10  days 
when  this  issue  could  have  been  taken 


up  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  on  Mon- 
days, on  Fridajn,  even  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday  of  this  very 
weelL.  We  quit  early  on  Tuesday.  We 
quit  at  4  o'clock  on  Thursday.  We  are 
not  going  to  be  in  session  on  Friday, 
when  we  had  been  served  notice  earli- 
er that  maybe  we  would  continue  the 
freeze  on  Friday. 

Now  what  is  going  to  happen?  It 
looks  to  me  like  an  attempted  gag  rule 
is  next  in  order.  As  a  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  I  am  going  to  be 
very  interested  to  see  what  the  freeze 
proponents  will  attempt  to  do  in  the 
Rules  Committee.  Is  it  going  to  be  an 
overall  limit,  which  could  very  easily 
cut  off  the  opportunity  of  Members 
who  liave  not  yet  had  a  chance  to 
offer  amendments  Just  because  they 
are  not  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com-' 
mittee? 

Are  they  going  to  specify  whose 
amendments  can  be  offered,  whose 
cannot?  I  would  like  to  know  how  you 
are  going  to  choose  between  the  vari- 
ous amendments  that  have  been  pend- 
ing in  the  Recori)  for  weelcs  now. 

So  I  object  to  the  way  this  is  being 
handled.  (Charges  are  being  made 
about  delays,  when  in  fact  most  of  the 
delays  are  coming  from  the  other  side. 
I  vigorously  object  to  the  procedure  of 
going  back  to  the  Rules  (Committee 
and  asking  for  a  revised  rule  that 
would  gag  and  stymie  the  right  of  this 
House  to  be  heard  or  to  consider  im- 
portant amendments  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
thank  the  whip.  I  wonder  if  I  could 
ask  the  gentleman  a  question? 

Could  the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi confirm  the  latest  rvunor  that  I 
have  heard,  that  in  the  rush  to  com- 
plete this  issue  we  are  going  to  take 
off  next  Friday  because  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Derby? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Well,  since  I  am  not 
going  to  that  event,  I  cannot  confirm 
or  deny  it:  but  based  on  the  way  this 
thing  has  been  handled  an4  the  rea- 
sons why  we  have  not  had  sessions  on 
other  days  to  take  up  this  most  vital 
resolution,  I  have  no  doubt  that  that 
is  a  factor. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  who  has  taken  the  time  to  make 
himself  an  expert  on  this  issue  and 
has  worked  very  hard  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
one  of  the  problems  we  are  faced  with 
is  in  a  word,  momentiun.  I  believe  that 
the  proponents  of  this  freeze-now  con- 
cept recognize  the  fact  that  the  debate 
has  brought  to  the  American  public 
precisely  what  the  resolution  stands 
for  and  precisely  why  we  should  not 
support  the  resolution;  so  in  order  to 
stymie  the  momentum  that  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  have  managed  to  get 
behind  them,  they  are  going  to  the 
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Rules  Committee  to  gag  further 
debate  on  an  iasue  that  clearly  has 
beoi  defined  by  both  sides  to  be  the 
most  Important  issue  facing  America 
today. 

It  brings  me  to  thinking,  though, 
about  another  kind  of  bun  word  we 
have  heard  for  2  years,  and  that  was 
Reaganomlcs.  Tou  do  not  hear  them 
talking  about  it  any  more,  becaue  we 
see  what  the  economic  indicators  are 
telling  the  American  people  that. 
Indeed,  the  country  is  coming  around. 
Infli^n  is  down,  et  cetera. 

So  what  did  they  do?  They  had  to  go 
out  and  find  another  political  issue. 
They  did  not  care  that  the  political 
issue  was  one  that  left  our  shores. 
They  went  into  foreign  policy,  and 
that  is  what  we  are  faced  with  today. 

The  issue  of  the  freeze  is  a  political 
issue  designed  to  embarrass  the  ad- 
ministration and  it  is  not  going  to 
happen.  They  recognize  it  and  the 
only  way  they  can  get  their  irons  out 
of  the  fire  now  is  to  gag  the  responsi- 
ble minority  who  have  been  trying 
very,  vwy  hard,  to  let  the  American 
people  know  precisely  what  this 
means. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  and  I  would  like 
to  point  out  how  ironic  it  is  that  it  is 
those  people  who  consider  themselves 
liberal,  with  all  the  good  connotation 
that  that  word  means  to  me  and  to 
many  others  in  this  coimtry,  it  is  those 
who  today  call  themselves  liberal  who 
are  so  frequently  ready  to  cut  off 
debate  and  to  rush  through  without 
full  discussion  of  issues.  I  think  that  is 
shameful  commentary  on  the  way  that 
that  term  has  been  abused. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Bir.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  am 
glad  to  srleld  to  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois.    

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  for  yielding,  and 
I  want  to  congratulate  him  for  taking 
thte  special  order  and  for  addressing 
this  vitally  important  subject. 

As  the  gentleman  indicated,  this  is 
considered  the  world's  greatest  delib- 
erative body  and  certainly  the  actions 
being  contemplated  at  this  time  are  a 
repudiation  of  that  distinction  that 
this  body  has  earned  in  times  past. 

We  have  been  told  that  it  is  a  dilato- 
ry minority.  I  submit  that  it  is  a  dila- 
tory majority,  as  the  gentleman  has 
correctly  observed,  with  regard  to  the 
many  breaks  in  the  consideration  of 
this  resolution:  but  there  is  something 
else  that  I  think  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues. 

On  Much  16,  the  very  first  amend- 
ment that  was  accepted  to  the  resolu- 
tion was  Lent  as  amended  by  Zablocki; 
so  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
himself  obviously  recognized  that  this 
was  a  deficient  piece  of  legislation  and 
I  am  sure  he  was  grateful  for  the  op- 


portunity to  administer  some  modifi- 
cation and  corrective  to  what  was 
Inrought  out  of  the  committee  at  that 
time. 

On  that  same  date,  another  amend- 
ment introduced  on  the  other  side  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mt. 
Strattoh)  was  amended  by  Zablocki. 
Once  more,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man had  an  opportunity  to  perfect 
langiiage  in  an  obviously  mlsconstruct- 
ed  piece  of  legi^tion. 

On  April  20,  Broomfield  was  amend- 
ed by  Stratton.  Again,  their  side  of  the 
aisle  had  the  opportunity  to  Improve 
this  deficient  legislation. 

On  April  20,  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  LEvrtAS) 
had  an  amendment  accepted.  Obvious- 
ly, the  majority  on  that  side  recog- 
nized once  more  the  importance  of 
perfecting  the  language. 

On  April  20,  also,  Himter  was 
amended  by  Zablocki.  Once  more  the 
chairman  had  an  opportunity  to  make 
some  more  constructive  input  upon 
greater  reflection  and  on  what  came 
out  of  the  debate  here  on  the  floor. 

On  April  20,  also,  our  good  friend 
and  coUeague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  had  another 
amendment  accepted. 

That  same  day,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich)  on  our  side 
had  an  amendment  that  was  amended 
once  more  by  Chairman  Zablocki, 
once  more  perfecting  the  language. 

Then  that  same  day  again  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Stratton)  had  another  amend- 
ment. 

Then  on  the  following  day,  April  21, 
our  good  friend  and  coUeague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Carnrt)  had  an  amendment  that  was 
amended  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Solarz)  from  the  other  side 
and  finally  accepted. 

Then  that  same  day,  again  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  Mr.  Sam 
Stratton,  had  an  amendment  that 
was  amended  by  Dicks  and  accepted. 

The  reason  I  make  a  point  of  this  is 
that  up  untU  today's  deliberations, 
there  were  19  amendments  that  were 
accepted:  10  of  those  19  amendments 
came  from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
that  were  accepted  language. 

As  a  result,  I  submit  that  what  has 
been  going  on  Is  in  the  interest  of 
coming  up  with  a  sound  piece  of  legis- 
lation and  that  nothing  should  be 
done  to  obstruct  this  deliberative  proc- 
ess nor  to  choke  off  the  opportunity 
for  colleagues  in  this  body  who  have 
been  waiting  patiently  for  the  oppor- 
tunity, as  I  have,  to  present  eight 
amendments  that  I  have  had  pub- 
lished and  waiting  for  consideration, 
to  give  us  the  opportunity  to  submit 
them,  debate  them,  because  quite  con- 
ceivably on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
the  majority  will  end  up  accepting 
some  of  them,  even  though  they 
might  possibly  be  modified  by  the  dis- 


tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Idr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  no  longer  considering 
enactment  of  an  immediate  freeze  of 
all  nuclear  weapons  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  SUtes.  That 
came  to  an  end  during  the  last  several 
weeks,  as  the  icy  formations  of  the  nu- 
clear freeze  proposal  moved  at  a  gla- 
cial pace  through  hours  of  House 
debate,  on  both  sides,  with  lengthy 
chilly  recesses  in  between,  only  to  be 
thawed  by  warming  currents  of  moder- 
ation along  the  way. 

The  proposal  now  before  us  is  far 
different  from  the  original  House 
Joint  Resolution  13  that  we  began  to 
debate.  For  political  reasons  only,  it 
still  carries  the  name  of  a  freeze  reso- 
lution, but  it  is  not  the  same.  It  no 
longer  compels  such  a  drastic  change 
In  U.S.  foreign  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  no  longer  locks  our 
strategic  arms  negotiators  into  a  rigid 
posture  of  having  to  freeze  first, 
before  examining  and  negotiating  the 
consequences  of  such  an  agreement. 
The  earlier  version  would  abruptly 
bypass  the  START  negotiations  in 
Geneva  but  has  now  changed  to  a  con- 
cept that  would  itself  require  careful 
negotiations.  It  now  places  the  ques- 
tion back  on  the  bargaining  table 
where  it  properly  belongs.  Those 
freeze  leaders  who  professed  a  deter- 
mination to  take  away  President  Rea- 
gan's bargaining  chips  have  been  repu- 
diated by  the  Stratton  amendment 
and  the  Coleman  amendment  disclaim- 
ing any  imUateral  imperative. 

The  first  day  of  debate  disclosed 
many  ambiguities  in  the  diverse  inter- 
pretations that  were  advanced  by  the 
bill's  authors  regarding  what  a  quick 
freeze  would  do.  From  the  beginning, 
they  had  the  votes  to  pass  the  freeze 
resolution:  but  they  did  not  have  a 
clear  explanation  of  what  it  vras  they 
had  the  votes  to  pass.  Subsequently, 
two  weeks  later,  they  agreed  to  several 
important  qualifying  concessions,  set 
forth  In  a  clarifying  statement  by 
Chairman  Zablocki  on  behalf  of  the 
sponsors.  Many  of  these  qualifications 
have  since  been  incorporated  into 
amendments,  thereby  relieving  many 
of  the  concerns  that  had  arisen  about 
the  bill's  ambiguities. 

Only  when  we  raised  questions 
about  the  greater  age  and  earlier  fleet 
obsolescence  of  our  Poseidon  subma- 
rines—15-to-20-year-old  Lafayette 
class— did  the  freeze  sponsors  come  up 
with  the  explanation  that  submarines 
would  not  be  frozen.  They  said  this 
was  because  submarines  were  not 
"weapons"    but    were    "laimch    plat- 


formi";  yet  neither  categorical  term  is 
used  In  the  provisions  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  13. 

This  reanurance.  however,  was 
equivocated  by  claims  of  other  spon- 
sors that  the  freeze  would  preserve 
the  technological  advantages  of  our 
older  submarines.  So  my  amendment 
was  offered  to  specify  that  submarines 
were  not  covered  by  the  term  "other 
delivery  systems"  in  the  bill,  and 
therefore  not  subject  to  the  freeze. 
This  makes  clear  that  our  able  but 
aging  fleet  bidlistlc  missile  submarines 
may  be  replaced  with  newer  designs 
with  Improved  capabilities  to  perform 
their  retaliatory  mission  and  to  evade 
detection  and  tracking  by  Soviet  anti- 
submarine measures.  In  short,  even 
under  such  a  freeze,  it  is  intended  that 
modernization  of  submarines  be  per- 
mitted. 

The  same  Issue  of  obsolescence  for 
other  aging  UJ3.  systems  is  not  yet  so 
clear.  An  amendment  I  had  offered  to 
require  our  negotiators  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  relative  age  and  rates  of  ob- 
solescence of  weapons  systems  was  de- 
feated 204  to  211.  even  as  freeze  advo- 
cates maintained  that  negotiators 
were  free  to  consider  such  factors 
anyway.  The  acceptance  of  the  Lott 
amendment  engraved  into  the  bill 
Chairman  Zablocki's  repeated  words: 
"Anything  the  two  sides  do  not  agree 
to  freeze  would  not  be  frozen."  This 
covers  the  entire  freeze  concept  with  a 
newfound  flexibility  not  previously  at- 
tributed to  the  adamant  freeze  move- 
ment. It  quite  sensibly  restores  to  the 
bargaining  table  the  final  authority 
for  what  is  to  be  halted  and  what  is  to 
be  permitted.  That  means  that  for 
each  leg  of  the  strategic  triad,  even 
modernization  is  no  longer  clearly  to 
be  prohibited,  but  is  properly  subject 
to  negotiation. 

Earlier  amendments  by  Mr.  Strat- 
ton has  sought  to  secure  the  explicit 
right  to  modernize  older  nuclear 
forces  against  the  restraints  of  a 
freeze  agreement.  These  had  been 
thwarted  by  amendments  substituting 
"maintenance"  and  "safety  related  im- 
provement programs"  for  "moderniza- 
tion" in  the  two  Stratton  amendments. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  provision  yet  in 
the  bill  prevents  the  negotiators  from 
agreeing  to  mutually  acceptable  mod- 
ernization. So,  modernization  is  nego- 
tiable. 

The  issue  of  onsite  inspection  and 
verification  would  appear  to  be  in  the 
same  negotiable  status.  The  Lent 
amendment  on  this  subject  was  modi- 
fied by  the  freeze  sponsors  to  provide 
only  for  "onsite  Inspections,  where  ap- 
propriate." Since  this  leaves  unclear 
who  is  to  determine  when  and  where 
onsite  inspections  would  be  appropri- 
ate, the  President  is  free  to  claim  that 
prerogative  or  leave  it  subject  to  nego- 
tiation, which  in  turn  is  his  preroga- 
tive. 


On  other  questions,  amendments 
have  been  agreed  to  permitting  a  1- 
for-1  replacement  of  old  systems  and 
wevx>ns  by  equivalent  new  ones  (Cole- 
man), and  excluding  from  the  freeze 
those  delivery  systems  having  dual  ca- 
pability for  nuclear  as  well  as  conven- 
tional explosives  (Counter).  Under  the 
Hyde  amendment,  no  existing  treaties 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party 
could  be  broken  by  the  freeze  agree- 
ments. 

The  Carney  amendment,  even  as 
amended  by  Zablocki,  would  still 
permit  production  and  deployment  of 
the  Pershing  II  and  Tomahawk  mis- 
siles by  our  NATO  allies  unless  and 
until  there  is  a  Soviet/ American 
treaty  controlling  them.  Since  such  a 
treaty  could  also  treat  the  subject  of 
dismantling  the  currently  deployed 
Soviet  SS-20  missiles,  NATO,  with  the 
Reagan  administration,  would  still  be 
free  under  this  modified  freeze  to 
pursue  its  objective  of  moving  to 
deploy  the  Pershing  n  until  the  Sovi- 
ets agree  to  a  treaty  providing  offset- 
ting reductions  on  their  side.  The 
Carney  amendment,  as  amended,  thus 
nullifies  any  preemptive  impact  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  13  upon  the 
ongoing  negotiations  regarding  inter- 
mediate range  nuclear  forces  (INF),  or 
upon  NATO's  determination  to  deploy 
its  own  countervailing  INF.  Unless 
Soviet  INF  reductions  are  achieved. 

The  Gingrich  amendment  and  Lun- 
gren  amendment  attach  imiwrtant 
qualifications  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 13,  providing  that  the  freeze 
would  also  apply  to  improvements  in 
antisubmarine  warfare  (ASW)  and 
antiaircraft  capabilities.  Notwith- 
standing the  difficulties  of  verification 
involved,  these  amendments  make 
clear  that  we  should  not  freeze  deliv- 
ery systems  if  we  cannot  freeze  their 
coimtermeasures.  Thus,  we  are  not  re- 
quired to  freeze  the  longer  range  Tri- 
dent I  and  II  submarine  ballistic  mis- 
siles or  the  B-1  or  Stealth  bombers 
unless  we  can  veiifiably  freeze  anti- 
submarine warfare  measures  or  air  de- 
fenses. Otherwise,  the  freeze,  by  not 
restricting  such  countenneasures, 
would  be  profoundly  destabilizing. 
This  problem  is  recognized  by  the  new 
report  issued  by  the  (Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace,  which 
rejects  the  freeze  concept  in  part  for 
this  reason. 

At  that  point,  one  of  the  heralds  of 
the  freeze,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  (Mr.  Solarz). 

Today,  we  somehow  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  vote  my  amendment  that 
has  the  very  same  legal  effect  as  my 
earlier  amendment  which  they  defeat- 
ed by  a  7-vote  margin  of  204  to  211. 
That  amendment,  adopted  today,  fi- 
nally makes  clear  that  our  negotiators 
must  seek  to  maintain  essential 
equivalence  both  at  present  and  in  the 
future.  The  amendment  as  agreed  to 
does  not  mention  the  offending  words 


"age"  and  "obsolescence",  as  I  made 
clear  in  my  statement,  there  is  no  way 
to  assure  essential  equivalence  in  the 
future,  without  considering  age  and 
near  obsolescence  of  our  older  delivery 
systems. 

Toothless  tiger- may  discover  on  re- 
flection that  there  it  nothing  left 
worth  voting  against. 

D  1640 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  winUng  it 
very  clear  why  this  original  resolution 
needed  to  be  changed  the  way  it  has 
t>een. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  I  appreciate  that 
the  gentleman  saw  fit  to  take  this  spe- 
cial order. 

I  will  not  take  a  great  deal  of  time 
but  I  just  want  to  review  for  the  gen- 
tleman and  those  that  are  tuned  in  ba- 
sically wRat  the  parliamentary  situar 
tion  was.  In  my  mind  it  is  akin  to  a  sit- 
uation whereby  the  rules  are  decided 
in  the  beginning  of  a  baseball  game  to 
go  so  many  Innings.  10  or  11  innings, 
and  then  the  losing  team,  because 
they  do  not  like  the  way  the  nms  are 
being  scored,  or  they  do  not  like  the 
outcome  of  the  game,  in  the  middle  of 
the  game  attempt  and  threaten  to 
change  the  rules.  That  is  exactly  the 
situation  that  we  have  here  today. 

I  remember  standing  on  the  floor  of 
this  body,  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives, last  week  when  I  was  told  to  be 
fully  prepared  to  debate  this  issue  late 
into  "Thursday  night  and,  if  we  did  not 
complete  Thursday  night,  then  into 
Friday. 

What  has  happened  from  last  week 
to  this  week?  We  have  debated  this  for 
a  few  hours  each  week  and  I  think  per- 
haps it  is  the  desire  of  the  majority,  a ' 
desire  of  the  proponents  of  the  freeze 
resolution,  to  stretch  this  thing  out 
forever. 

Now.  when  they  do  not  like  the  way 
they  score  is,  when  they  do  not  like 
obviously  the  tenor  of  some  of  the 
amendments,  they  are  attempting  and 
threatening  to  bring  the  matter  en- 
tirely to  the  Rules  Committee,  to 
come  back  with  a  situation  whereby 
even  amendments  that  were  placed  in 
the  Record  are  not  protected. 

I  would  like  to  mention  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  took  the  special  order 
that  it  is  my  understanding,  although 
I  am  not  an  authority  on  this  matter, 
that  this  is  something  that  is  being 
done,  or  attempted,  for  the  first  time . 
in  over  a  decade.  ITiis  is  not  something 
that  happens  every  year  around  here, 
or  every  month  arotmd  here.  This  is 
the  most  unusual  gag  step  ever  pro- 
pounded in  the  last  decade  on  what 
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both  sides  will  «gr«e  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important,  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant isBues  that  we  will  ever  face  as 
Members  of  Congress. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

a  1650 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  The 
gentleman  sUted  it  very  well. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach). 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

The  gentleman  began  this  debate 
with  reference  to  the  President's 
appeal  for  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy, 
an  appeal  I  think  is  fair  and  reasona- 
ble. But  I  would  hope  the  gentleman 
would  also  recognize  there  can  be  bi- 
partisan differences  with  foreign 
policy  as  well:  not  everything  we  have 
heard  about  the  freeze  or  about  our 
mllcies  in  Central  American  are  of  a 
partisan  variety. 

In  addition.  I  think  it  important  to 
recognize  that  there  can  be  construc- 
tive differences  between  a  legislative 
body  and  an  executive.  Here  one  of 
the  very  positive  things  the  President 
of  the  United  States  announced  last 
night  was  basically  concurrence  with 
several  things  this  Congress  has  been 
pressing  for.  At  Congressional  initia- 
tive the  President  announced  the  for- 
mation of  a  special  envos^  at  congres- 
sional initiative  the  President  gave 
greater  emphasis  to  the  negotiating 
track  to  complement  the  military 
track  in  Central  America. 

With  regard  to  the  freeze  resolution 
before  us.  I  would  acknowledge  as  a 
freeze  supporter  that  opponents  of  the 
freeze  have  won  some  of  the  debates 
from  a  sophistry  point  of  view  but 
they  have  not  won  any  single  amend- 
ment that  represents  a  change  in  sub- 
stance. 

There  have  been  unilateral  interpre- 
tations of  a  nonunilateral  freeze  but 
there  was  never  any  intent  in  this  res- 
olution to  be  unilateral  and  some  of 
the  changes  that  were  made  have 
simply  become  of  a  clarification  per- 
spective; nothing  else. 

Finally,  let  me  conclude  by  noting 
there  are  a  great  number  of  philosoph- 
ical issues  at  stake  here,  differing  per- 
spectives, but  I  am  siure  when  the 
measure  finally  comes  to  be  voted 
upon  that  reasonableness  rather  than 
partisan  bickering  will  be  its  hallmark. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  CaUf omia 
(Mr.  LDHOSDr). 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  taking  this 
special  order  because  I  think  we  have 
an  opportunity  here  to  discuss  the 
nature  of  this  debate  and  now  the 
problem  that  arises  as  some  attempt 
to  try  to  gag  those  of  us  who  have 
some  amendments.  Some  of  us  who 
had  amendments  and  waiting  to  offer 
them  since  the  second  hour  of  the 
first  day  of  debate. 


One  of  the  problems  we  have  in 
saying  we  ought  to  move  to  a  vote  on 
this,  forget  about  what  it  says,  not 
worry  about  the  language,  is  an  ex- 
pression I  found  in  the  wp^t,  Balti- 
more Sun  of  today  by  Congressman 
1^8  AspiH,  one  of  the  supporters  of 
the  freeze. 

He  said,  "The  freeze  revolves  around 
the  issue  of  whether  you  think  the 
President  is  negotiating  for  arms  con- 
trol in  good  faith." 

I  would  suggest  that  ought  not  to  be 
the  focus  of  what  we  are  doing  here, 
where  we  try  to  direct  by  virtue  of  this 
resolution  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
think  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  negotiating  in  good  faith. 

What  kind  of  a  suggestion  is  that  to 
those  that  we  are  negotiating  with  to 
say  that,  "You  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  what  it  says,  all  it  says  is  we  do 
not  believe  the  President  is  negotiat- 
ing in  good  faith"? 

What  leverage  do  we  have  against 
the  Soviet  Union  if  we  hand  that  to 
them? 

Finally.  I  would  suggest  another 
statement  made  by  one  of  the  support- 
ers. Mr.  AspiN,  in  the  paper,  where  he 
said.  "The  freeze  is  more  symbolism 
than  substance:  it  has  no  chance  of 
going  beyond  the  House." 

If  that  is  true,  why  are  we  wasting 
time  to  discuss  it?  If  it  is  in  fact  a  sin- 
cere effort  to  direct  the  President  in  a 
certain  direction,  ought  we  not  to  take 
time  and  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
precisely  state  what  it  is,  the  message 
we  want  to  give  to  the  President 
rather  than  by  saying  "The  words 
have  no  meaning,  we  are  not  con- 
cerned about  them." 

I  happen  to  be  an  attorney.  I  Icnow 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  was  a  pro- 
fessional writer  and  editor  before  he 
came  here.  We  Icnow  that  words  have 
substance  and  meaning  and  we  ought 
to  be  concerned  as  the  Representatives 
of  the  people  about  what  they  truly 
mean  and  we  ought  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  gagged  just  so  we  can 
short  circuit  a  debate  so  we  can  pass 
some  rule  of  sjmibolism. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 

(Mr.  OiHGRICH). 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  note  in  today's  wire  service  the 
Speaker  said  "there  is  a  small  cadre  of 
ultraconservatives  trying  to  block  the 
will  of  the  House."  He  identifies  them 
as  Representatives  Kemp.  Gingrich. 
and  Walker. 

I  suggest  the  Speaker  read  Mary 
McGrory's  coliunn  today  on  "Games" 
in  which  she  said: 

On  four  previous  occasions,  they  have 
always  had  something  else  to  do.  March  16 
was  the  day  before  St.  Patrick's  Day,  which 
is  of  grave  moment  to  many.  A  motion  to 
limit  debate  lost,  and  they  broke  for  home. 

On  April  13.  half  the  Democrats  had  to 
take  off  early  the  next  morning  for  the  fu- 


neral of  Rep.  Phillip  Burton  of  California. 
On  April  ao.  they  had  to  adjourn  because 
they  came  amack  up  against  the  need  to 
attend  the  Danocratic  CongreBBtonal 
Dinner. 

They  resumed  on  April  21.  but  that  was  a 
Thtuaday  and  they  had  to  split  because,  for 
heaven's  sake,  you  wouldn't  want  them 
spending  Friday,  a  sacred  day,  to  reduce  the 
threat  of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

Today  we  quit  at  4  o'clock  so  every- 
one could  go  to  Chicago  for  Mayor 
Washington's  celebration. 

I  think  it  is  discotui«lng  that  the 
Speaker  who  in  effect,  tried  to  smear 
the  minority  when  in  fact  it  is  he  who 
has  consciously  and  systemmatlcally 
acted  in  ways  which  lengthen  thiis 
debate. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  taking  this  special  order. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  thing 
that  I  think  is  somewhat  important 
here,  that  is  that  every  time  we  of- 
fered an  amendment,  we  were  denied  a 
clear-cut  "yes"  or  "no"  vote  on  the 
amendment.  I  think  my  colleague 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Crane)  read  several 
of  the  amendments  that  have  passed 
and  almost  every  single  one  of  them 
was  amended  by  the  proponents  of  the 
freeze  resolution. 

We  have  asked  time  and  time  again 
for  a  straight  up  vote  on  the  issue  of 
whether  we  should  freeze  at  these  ob- 
scenely high  levels  or  whether  we 
should  freeze  at  reduced  levels.  That 
has  been  denied  to  us.  I  think  it  has 
been  denied  to  us  because  I  do  not 
think  they  would  win  that  vote. 

Mr.  EIDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  con- 
clude by  pointing  out  there  has  been 
much  talk  on  the  floor  in  recent  days 
about  human  rights.  There  is  no  more 
important  human  right  that  we  enjoy 
as  Americans  for  free  and  open  del»te 
of  the  issues  before  us. 


REPORT  ON  TRIP  TO 
NICARAGUA  AND  EL  SALAVADOR 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  is  reco- 
gized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

I  have  asked  for  this  time  in  order 
that  Congressman  Torricelli  and  I 
might  be  able  to  report  to  the  House 
and  people  of  the  Nation  what  we 
found  in  a  recent  trip  to  El  Salvador 
and  Nicaragua. 

I  certainly  am  one  of  those  who  feels 
this  should  not  be  a  partisan  issue.  I 
would  hope  in  at  least  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

I  have  to  say  that  the  recent  30- 
mlnute  other  special  order  that  I  have 
heard  in  my  opinion  was  far  from  bi- 
partisan. I  believe  that  this  type  of 


rhetoric  does  not  help  us.  I  am  going 
to  say  what  I  believe,  say  what  I  have 
found,  but  I  hope  I  will  not  be  found 
guilty  of  saying  what  terrible  people 
Republicans  are.  And  I  believe  the  way 
we  reach  the  best  understanding  of 
what  is  to  hi^pen  in  this  coimtry 
would  be  if  we  try  to  eliminate  the 
rhetoric  in  regard  to  the  other  party 
and  try  to  work  together  as  best  be 
can. 

I  understand  Mr.  Setbe»i.two  is  short 
of  time  and  I  have  agreed  to  yield 
some  time  to  him  at  this  time  before  I 
start  our  complete  report. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  yields  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Bto.  Setberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERUNO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  and  commend  him 
not  only  for  taking  this  special  order 
but  for  the  time  he  has  spent  in  Cen- 
tral America  tnring  to  understand  the 
serious  problems  that  are  facing  the 
people  of  that  area  and  this  country  as 
well. 

Last  night  after  the  President's 
speech,  ABC  television  conducted  a 
survey  and  the  first  question  they 
asked  was,  "Do  you  feel  that  the  con- 
ditions in  Central  America  are  a  threat 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States? 
And  if  the  answer  was  yes,  you  would 
call  one  number,  if  the  answer  was  no, 
you  would  call  another  number. 

And  as  I  recall,  the  result  was  over- 
whelming, something  like  4  or  5  to  1, 
feeling  that  the  conditions  there  were 
a  threat  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  obviously  they  are. 

Any  time  a  country  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  threatened  with  revolu- 
tion, involving  some  Communist  ele- 
ments, it  is  a  possible  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  in  some 
degree  or  another. 

The  question,  however,  is  what  is 
the  proper  policy  to  deal  with  that 
threat?  ABC  also  conducted  a  survey 
in  which  they  asked  people  whether 
they  thought  the  policies  of  the 
Reagan  administration  in  dealing  with 
that  threat  were  sound. 
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And  some  30  -  percent  before  the 
President's  speech  thought  that  his 
policies  then  were  sound  and  some  30 
percent  after  the  President's  speech 
thought  that  they  were  sound.  But 
about  60  percent,  before  the  Presi- 
dent's speech,  thought  that  they  were 
not  and  about  the  same  percentage 
after  the  speech  thought  that  they 
were  not. 

And  so  it  does  not  seems  to  me  that 
the  rhetoric  employed  by  the  Presi- 
dent was  very  persuasive  to  the  people 
who  were  listening. 

The  position  of  the  American  people 
on  this  issue  is  quite  clear,  and  it  has 
been  clear  ever  since  this  administra- 
tion took  office.  The  administration 
took  office,  you  wlU  recall,  with  Secre- 
tary of  State  Haig  proclaiming  that  we 


were  going  to  draw  the  line  in  Central 
America  against  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism and  we  were  going  to  use  what- 
ever means,  military  or  otherwise, 
needed  to  to  deal  with  it. 

And  I  suggest  that  that  approach  is 
not  only  wrong,  but  that  the  American 
people  do  not  support  it.  did  not  sup- 
port it  then,  do  not  support  it  now. 

In  my  own  district  for  the  last 
couple  of  years,  I  have  asked  questions 
about  that  in  my  annual  questionnaire 
mailed  to  all  the  postal  patrons  in  my 
district.  This  year  I  received  approxi- 
mately 10,000  responses.  And  among 
the  questions  that  were  asked  was  this 
one:  How  do  you  feel  about  the  follow- 
ing foreign  policies  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. Subquestion  C  was:  Send 
more  weapons  and  military  advisers  to 
El  Salvador. 

The  answers  we  got  back  showed 
that  15.6  percent  of  the  10,000  who  re- 
sponded favored  the  policy  of  sending 
more  weapons  and  military  advisers  to 
El  Salvador  and  69.8  percent  opposed 
it.  That  is  better  than  4-to-l  against. 

And  then  we  asked  the  question: 
How  do  you  feel  about  the  policy  of 
assisting  groups  in  neighboring  coim- 
tries  to  take  military  action  against 
Nicaragua?  And  14.7  percent  support- 
ed it  and  64  percent  opposed  it.  Again, 
better  than  4-to-l  against  it. 

Now  I  suggest  that  that  does  not  in- 
dicate that  the  people  in  my  district, 
any  more  than  the  people  in  the  cotm- 
try,  do  not  think  there  is  a  problem 
that  needs  to  be  dealt  with  in  El  Salva- 
dor and  Nicaragua.  But  it  does  indi- 
cate no  confidence  in  the  policies  that 
are  currently  being  followed. 

With  respect  to  El  Salvador,  my  own 
personal  conclusion  is  that,  until  we 
insist  that  the  government  of  El  Salva- 
dor quit  assassinating  its  own  people, 
there  is  no  possibility  that  that  gov- 
ernment is  going  to  be  able  to  success- 
fully conclude  its  civil  war. 

And  with  respect  to  Nicaragua,  what 
would  we  expect  if  we  were  in  their 
shoes  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  those  in  his  administration, 
made  statements  indicating  that  they 
were  going  to  resort  to  military  force 
to  overthrow  their  government,  and 
followed  it  up  by  providing  weapons 
and  training  to  insurgents  attempting 
to  do  just  that  thing. 

The  answer  is  obvious:  We  would 
take  measures  to  obtain  weapons  from 
whatever  coimtry  would  supply  them 
and  we  would  take  action  to  train 
armed  forces  to  defend  against  just 
such  a  military  effort  to  overthrow 
our  government. 

I  make  no  apology  for  the  leftists  in 
Nicaragua,  but  there  are  many  moder- 
ates in  that  government  and  in  that 
country,  and  we  are  simply,  by  our  ac- 
tions and  our  rhetoric,  weakening  and 
embarrassing  the  moderates,  and  play- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Communist 
monbers. 


The  most  important  thing  that  the  ' 
President  said  in  his  speech  last  night 
was  the  statement  that  he  was  pre- . 
pared  to  promote  a  settlement  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  to  appoint  an  envoy 
of  the  United  Stetes  to  facilitate  it.  I 
hope  that  whatever  envoy  he  selects  is 
going  to  be  someone  who  unquestion- 
ably will  represent  a  bipartisan  con- 
sensus, and  that  does  not  necessarily 
mean  picking  a  Democrat.  A  Republi- 
can who  had  unquestioned  stature, 
someone  like  Elliot  Richardson,  would 
be  the  kind  of  person  who  ought  to  be 
picked  for  that  job.  If  that  is  done, 
you  will  see  bipartisan  support  in  the 
House  and  Senate.  And  if  it  is  not 
done,  then  we  will  find  ourselves  still 
in  the  bog  somewhere  and  floimdering 
around  tiding  to  get  out. 

Again,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
profound  public  service  in  making  his  . 
factfinding  trip  to  Honduras  and  Nica- 
ragua and  for  making  this  report  to 
Congress. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  24 
hours  before  the  President  spoke  to- 
Congress  and  the  Nation  on  the  U.S.  ^ 
interest  in  Central  America,  the  ad- 
ministration's own  National  Commis- 
sion on  Excellence  in  Education  re- 
ported that  "the  educational  founda- 
tions of  our  society  are  presently  being 
eroded  by  a  rising  tide  of  mediocrity 
that  threatens  our  very  future  as  a 
Nation  •  •  •  we  have,  in  effect,  been 
committing  an  act  of  unthinking,  uni- 
lateral educational  disarmament." 

The  juxtaposition  of  these  two  de- 
velopments says  a  great  deal  about 
what  is  wrong  in  the  Nation  and  why 
current  policy— foreign  as  well  as  do- 
mestic—is so  destructive.  The  Presi- 
dent's credentials  as  a  spokesman  for 
peace  and  development  both  at  home 
and  abroad  are  hardly  impeccable. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  Reagan 
administration  has  initiated  the  big- 
gest peacetime  military  buildup  in 
American  history.  In  fiscal  year  1984 
the  President  caUed  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  $280.5  l3Lllion  for  military  ac- 
tivities, and  for' a  period  of  5  years,  he 
has  asked  for  more  than  $2  trillion  in 
military  spending.  In  1982  the  nations 
of  the  world  spent  over  $600  billion  on 
weapons  and  armies,  and  again,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  estimates,  the 
United  States  ranked  at  the  top  of 
military  spenders.  The  two  superpow- 
ers together,  representing  11  percent 
of  the  world's  population,  account  for 
more  than  half  of  the  world's  military 
expenditure,  and  nearly  60  percent  of 
the  arms  moving  in  international 
trade.  And  the  nations  of  Central 
America  are  the  latest  victims  of  this 
obscene  arms  trade. 

At  one  and  the  same  time  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration  over  the 
past  few  years  vastly  expanded  U.S. 
military  spending  and  proposed  signif  1- 
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cant  cuts  in  domestic  programs.  In- 
cluding education.  He  has  never  di- 
verged from  this  policy  formula  do- 
mestically, and  in  terms  of  foreign 
policy  the  mix  between  U.S.  economic 
aid,  on  the  one  hand,  and  military  as- 
sistance, on  the  other,  also  has  become 
greatly  skewed  toward  the  military 
side.  We  have  been  witnessing  in  the 
past  few  years  an  unprecedented  mili- 
tarization of  both  American  foreign 
and  domestic  policy. 

Unfortunately,  this  context  of  un- 
derstanding American  policy  was  com- 
pletely omitted  from  the  President's 
remarks  on  Central  America  last 
evening.  Instead,  the  President  spoke 
in  very  moving  terms  about  his  actanin- 
istration's  commitment  to  peace  in 
Central  America,  to  assisting  the  na- 
tions of  Central  America  in  their  de- 
velopment struggles,  and  in  protecting 
and  even  nourishing  the  fragile  roots 
of  political  democracy  and  pluralism 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  I  began  to 
wonder  whether  the  President  and  I 
inhabit  the  same  world  and  are  the 
products  of  the  same  history. 

For  decades  the  UJS.  Oovemment 
countenanced  and  supported  the  worst 
forms  of  tyranny  in  Central  America. 
Never  did  we  raise  a  finger  "to  help 
opposition  groups  Join  the  political 
process,"  as  the  President  declared  is 
his  intention  the  other  night.  The 
Somoza  regime  in  Nicaragua  never  tol- 
erated political  opposition,  and  we 
never  complained.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment really  never  got  involved  in  the 
internal  politics  of  Central  America, 
other  than  maintaining  the  status 
quo,  until  regimes  arose  that  chal- 
lenged our  ideological  interests— the 
Arbenz  regime  in  Guatemala  in  1954 
and  the  Castro  regime  in  1959,  among 
others.  In  the  past  few  years  the  ad- 
ministration relaxed  its  human  rights 
concerns  in  Guatemala  and  steadfastly 
overlooked  that  regime's  human  rights 
violations,  yet  got  exercised  over  the 
regimes  in  Grenada  and  Nicaragua  be- 
cause of  their  revolutionary  or  social- 
ist intentions. 

In  his  speech  on  Central  America, 
the  President  stated,  "by  January 
1981.  our  emergency  relief  and  recov- 
ery aid  to  Nicaragua  totaled  $118 
million  .  .  .  can  anyone  doubt  the  gen- 
erosity and  good  faith  of  the  American 
people?"  He  omitted  to  state  that  in 
that  year  his  administration  suspend- 
ed delivery  of  the  balance  of  our  1980 
aid  package  to  that  nation,  cut  off 
wheat  shipments,  canceled  some  $81 
million  in  credits,  and  forced  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  to 
deny  Nicaragua  a  development  loan. 

In  his  speech,  the  President  also 
made  invidious  comparisons  between 
the  human  rights  and  democratization 
efforts  of  nations  allied  to  the  United 
States  such  as  Honduras  and  Guate- 
mala, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  alleg- 
edly shadier  record  in  nations  that  are 
not,  such  as  Nicaragua.  He  referred  to 


land  reform  in  E3  Salvador,  but  failed 
to  mention  the  significant  land  reform 
in  Nicaragua,  as  well  as  their  signifi- 
cant progress  in  advancing  literacy 
and  universal  health  care,  two  Nigara- 
guan  programs  that  won  the  praise  of 
the  World  Health  Organization  and 
UNESCO. 

The  President  asked  the  Nation,  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  to  con- 
sider "there  can  be  no  question  (that) 
the  national  security  of  all  the  Ameri- 
cas is  at  stake  in  Central  America.  If 
we  cazmot  defend  ourselves  there,  we 
cannot  expect  to  prevail  elsewhere." 
Exactly  what  is  at  stake  in  Central 
America?  The  President  seems  to 
think  it  is  basically  a  question  of  pre- 
serving our  advantage  in  the  global 
struggle  for  power  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  ourselves.  What  about  the 
interests  of  the  nations  of  Central 
America  themselves?  Do  they  not  have 
the  ability  to  define  for  themselves 
what  their  destinies  are?  Do  they  not 
have  the  right  to  govern  themselves  as 
they  choose,  regardless  of  the  kind  of 
political  and  economic  regime  they 
adopt? 

I  am  afraid  that  we  are  getting  in- 
volved in— and  abetting— a  gathering 
storm  of  conflict  in  Central  America 
that  will  have  terrible  consequences 
for  that  region,  ourselves,  and  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Our  posture  to  the  na- 
tion's of  the  region  is  very  reminiscent 
of  our  posture  toward  Southeast  Asia 
prior  to  the  Vietnamese  war.  Analogies 
are  never  perfect,  of  course.  The  cir- 
cumstances may  be  different  and  the 
regions  certainly  are.  Yet  one  cannot 
help  thinking  that  our  reflex  action  to 
reformist  and  revoluntionary  changes 
in  Central  America  is  not  unlike  our 
reactions  to  changes  in  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  United  States  has  a  terrible  his- 
tory to  live  down  in  its  relations  with 
Central  America,  and  the  administra- 
tion's response  to  that  history,  to  the 
conditions  that  have  bred  revolution 
and  repression  in  that  region,  and  to 
the  forms  that  the  conflicts  have 
taken,  I  am  afraid,  will  only  make  mat- 
ters worse.  If  there  were  ever  a  time  to 
encourage  dialog  and  to  establish 
mechanisms  for  negotiations  to  pre- 
vent the  worst  from  happening  in  Cen- 
tral America,  the  time  has  come.  Trag- 
ically, the  administration  is  not  pro- 
moting dialog  or  negotiations,  but 
rather  acting  on  the  same  old  Ameri- 
can impiilse  to  provide  arms  and  take 
ideological  sides.  The  situation  there  is 
serious  enough  that  Congress  will 
have  to  consider  doing  what  the  Presi- 
dent is  unwilling  to;  namely,  stop  any 
further  American  military  interven- 
tion until  negotiations  can  be  started.* 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  colleague  for  yielding. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  our  colleague  from  Ohio, 
who  made  reference  to  the  fact  that 
the  Oovemment  of  El  Salvador  was 
killing  its  own  people. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  gentleman 
could  get  into  a  specific  there.  I  am 
not  familiar  that  the  Government  has 
ordered  the  killing  of  any  of  the  Salva- 
doran  people.  There  have  been  human 
rights  violations,  in  fact,  egregious 
human  rights  violations,  by  people 
representing  both  sides  of  this  con- 
flict. But  I  am  curious  to  know  what 
information  the  gentleman  has  of  the 
Oovemment  killing  its  own  people. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINa.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

ISi.  BEDELL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNO.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  jrielding. 

The  record  is  replete  with  evidence 
of  mass  slaughter  of  civilians  by  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador,  not  to  mention  the  so- 
called  paramilitary  death  squads.  I 
can,  with  time,  bring  up  case  after  case 
that  has  been  put  In  the  Congression- 
al Record  in  the  last  couple  of  years, 
bringing  out  what  has  been  going  on 
down  there  with  the  Guardia  Na- 
cional,  with  the  paramilitary  people— 
who  are  often  the  same  people  only 
operating  informally. 

I  have  talked  to  American  diplomats 
who  have  been  stationed  there,  who 
have  told  us  about  it.  I  put  an  article 
in  the  Record  only  last  week  on  the 
subject  by  a  former  Foreign  Service 
officer,  who  has  resigned  in  protest 
over  the  administration's  policies 
there.  The  facts  are  so  well  known 
that  I  am  astounded  the  gentleman 
could  even  raise  the  question. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANK  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Before  I  do,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  believe  that 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  and  its 
military  arm  are  not  Idlllng  its  own 
people? 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  first 
and  then  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Does  the  gentleman  believe  Presi- 
dent Magana  has  ordered  killings? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  do  not  think  that 
was  the  question. 

The  question  I  had  was,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  believe  that 
the  people  in  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador,  including  the  military,  are 
not  killing  their  own  people. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  will  con- 
cede that  I  think  the  evidence  is  com- 
pelling that  there  are  elements  within 
the  military  that  have  committed 
atrocities.  By  the  same  token,  we  have 
gone  through  that  same  grievous  ex- 
perience ourselves  with  the  My  Lai  in- 
cident, but  that  was  never  Govern- 
ment policy  here.  And  I  am  curious  to 
iLnow  if  either  of  the  gentlemen  would 
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care  to  indict  President  Magana  for 
having  been  instrumental  in  ordering 
the  murder  of  any  Salvadoran  citizen. 
Mr.  SEIBEHUNO.  If  the  gentleman 
wUI  yield.  I  do  not  think  either  Presi- 
dent Magana  or  former  President 
Duarte  woiild  have  any  part  of  aasaasi- 
natlons  by  members  of  the  armed 
forces  in  El  Salvador.  But  the  fact  is 
that  when  someone  in  a  high  position, 
for  example  an  officer  in  the  EI  Salva- 
dor army,  presides  over  or  orders  the 
murder  of  peasants  out  on  the  high- 
way somewhere,  as  far  as  the  local 
population  is  concerned,  that  is  the 
Government  of  E3  Salvador. 

a  1710 

So  the  failure  of  the  Salvadoran 
Government  or  the  inability  of  the 
Government  to  get  that  armed  force 
under  control  is  defeating  the  very 
purpose  of  our  efforts  to  help  end  the 
insurgency  down  there. 

ISx.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak^ 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield  further?    ' 

Mr.  BEDEILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  In  that 
same  connection,  as  I  say,  we  have  had 
not  the  same  magnitude  of  problem, 
but  it  has  happened.  And  I  think  the 
gentleman's  sweeping  indictment  of 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  really 
misrepresents  the  case.  And  I  would 
agree  with  the  gentlemsai  that  they 
obviously  do  not  have  the  control  of 
their  military  there  that  we  have  of 
our  own  military,  and  I  think  when 
Colonel  Ochoa  defied  his  own  defense 
minister,  that  that  was  apparent,  be- 
cause that  would  be  a  court-martial  of- 
fense here.  They  do  not  have  that 
kind  of  discipline  and  control  within 
their  military.  But  I  do  think  it  is  a 
misstatement  to  attempt  to  indict  the 
entire  Government  and,  most  especial- 
ly, when  there  are  many  people  who 
have  had  very  limited  experience  in 
democracy,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
who  have  lived  imder  dictatorships, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  last 
half  century  or  better,  and  who  are 
striving  to  make  improvements  and  to 
get  away  from  that  sort  of  thing.  Yet  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  leaves 
the  impression  that  this  is  standard 
operating  procedure,  that  this  is  policy 
of  the  government  down  there,  and 
many  reputable  people  within  that 
government  who  are  striving  to  im- 
prove those  conditions. 

Bfr.  BEDELL.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time  for  Just  a  minute,  does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  know  of  any  in- 
stances where  those  people  who  have 
committed  these  atrocities  have  been 
brought  to  Justice  and  properly  pun- 
ished for  what  they  have  done? 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Well,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  knows  that  their 
legal  system  is  totally  different  from 
our  own,  and  I  am  not  going  to  make 
any  defense  of  it.  I  find  it  deplorable, 
too.  But  I  think  it  is  important  to  rec- 


ognize that  the  parties  who  are  under 
Indictment  or  under  investigation  for 
killing  the  labor  union  leaders,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  those  individuals 
are  in  an  ongoing  trial  process,  and 
the  same  is  true  for  those  individuals 
who  have  been  charged  with  having 
murdered  the  nuns  and  the  laywomen 
who  accompanied  those  nims.  And,  as 
I  say,  this  is,  obviously,  a  very  imper- 
fect and  distressing  judicial  system 
that  they  have.  I  would  agree  with 
Justice  Holmes  that  Justice  delayed  is 
Justice  denied. 

For  all  of  that,  it  is  not  a  basis  for 
indicting  the  entire  coimtry,  and  I 
think  that  was  the  impression  that  the 
gentleman  was  creating  when  he  was 
attempting  to  generalize  about  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  being  re- 
si>onsible  for  this. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Bfr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  not  passing  Judgment  on  anybody 
\  in  El  Salvador,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
IS  our  responsibility  here.  What  we  are 
d^s^tng  with  is  a  situation.  And  if  we 
are  imable  to  cause  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador  to  get  control  over  its 
own  military,  if  Mr.  Magana,  like  Mr. 
Duarte  before  him,  is  unable  to  con- 
trol the  military,  and  if  there  is  no 
way  we  can  force  an  end  to  the  terror- 
izing of  the  civilian  population  by  the 
armed  forces  and  paramilitary  death 
squads,  then  the  situation  is  probably 
hopeless,  and  we  are  Just  pouring 
money  down  a  rathole. 

I  personally  talked  at  some  length 
with  Mr.  Duarte  when  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  El  Salvador.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man was  a  sincere,  dedicated  person 
who  really  believed  in  democracy.  But 
it  was  obvious  to  me,  after  talking 
with  him,  and  after  asking  him  to 
supply  information  about  some  of  the 
atrocities  which  were  alleged  to  have 
been  committed  by  the  army,  which 
he  was  never  able  to  supply,  that  he 
Just  had  no  effective  control. 

Unless  we  can  straighten  out  that 
situation,  it  does  not  matter  how  high- 
minded  the  people  are  at  the  top,  it  is 
a  hopeless  deal. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  yield 
further  on  that  point? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  respond  to  the  gentleman's 
expression  of  anguish  by  saying  that 
those  elements  within  the  military 
that  most  closely  correspond  to  the 
values  and  ideals  we  have  are  those 
that  received  the  greatest  amount  of 
training  by  the  U.S.  people.  As  a 
result,  if  you  want  to  address  that 
problem,  I  would  strongly  urge  that 
you  support  the  President's  efforts  at 
getting  more  of  the  people  within 
their  military  trained  properly  by  our 


people,  and  that  involves  going  along, 
in  my  Judgment,  with  the  Presidential 
request  for  the  very  modest  amount  of 
money  that  he  is  asking  for  to  attempt 
to  pursue  that  objective. 

I  agree.  It  is  a  very  unprofessional 
military.  And,  in  fact.  I  think  that 
even  in  terms  of  tactics,  they  are 
people  fundamentally  trained  in  the- 
conventional  warfare  techniques,  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  a  guerrilla  type 
of  insurgency,  and  there  are,  by  our 
military  advisers'  estimations,  less 
costly  ways  in  which  you  can  wage 
that  kind  of  conflict,  lx>th  in  terms  of 
loss  of  life  and  resources  and  money. 

I  think  that  means,  though,  that  we 
have  to  have,  probably,  I  was  told  by 
some  of  our  people,  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  15  to  20  more  train- 
ers instead  of  the  37  that  we  have 
there  right  now.  We  need  about  20 
more,  they  estimated. 

In  addition  to  that,  they  need  train- 
ing experiences,  perhaps  in  Panama  or 
bring  some  of  them  up  here  to  Fort 
Bragg  and  give  them  training  at  mili- 
tary installations  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  for  one  last  point,  I  will  sup- 
port granting  military  aid  to  El  Salva- 
dor, but  only  if  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
conditions  that  we  placed  on  that  aid 
are  likely  to  be  effective  in  getting  the 
situation  turned  around  that  I  have 
Just  described,  and  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  going  to  see  that  they  are 
carried  out,  as  far  as  humanly  possi- 
ble. 

I  do  not  have  the  confidence  that 
the  administration  is  following  such  a 
policy  at  this  time,  and,  until  I  do,  I 
will  not  support  further  military  aid. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  on  the  point  that  the  gentleman 
was  making  about  the  President  of  El 
Salvador? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  What  we  would  like  to 
do  is  have  an  opportunity  to  report  on 
our  trip,  but,  yes,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  Just  got  back  not 
too  many  weeks  ago  myself.  When  I 
heard  the  gentleman  criticize  the 
President  of  El  Salvador  for  not 
having  control  of  things,  to  blame  him 
and  the  duly  elected  government  that 
is  there  now  for  past  human  rights 
violations,  for  all  of  the  problems  that 
there  were  in  the  past,  is  like  blaming 
President  Reagan  for  giving  away  the 
Panama  Canal  and  selling  Taiwan 
down  the  drain.  President  Reagan  had 
nothing  to  do  with  that.  That  was 
President  Carter. 

Sure,  now  we  have  a  different  ad- 
ministration. Now  they  have  a  differ- 
ent administration  in  El  Salvador. 

I  spent  5  days  traveling,  without  the 
Army  and  traveling  with  our  own  in- 
terpreters, so  that  we  could  really  get 
the  feeling  of  Just  the  plain  little 
people,  the  campesinos,  the  farmers, 
the   natives,   the   Indians.   When   we 
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would  go  Into  that  viUage  alone,  the 
people  would  come  forward  and  they 
would  say  all  they  want  is  peace.  And 
they  do  support  that  government. 
This  is  the  vast,  vast  majority  of  aU  of 
those  people,  little  people. 

Even  when  we  did  travel  with  the 
army,  in  times  past,  when  the  army 
would  ccnne  in.  because  there  were 
human  rights  violations  under  the  old 
regime,  the  little  Uds.  the  children, 
would  nm  away,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren. But  now  it  is  Just  the  opposite. 
They  run  up  to  the  army  and  throw 
their  arms  around  them,  literally. 

They  do  support  that  government. 
So  to  stand  here  and  say.  "Well,  the 
President  does  not  have  control  of 
things"  Just  Is  not  right.  They  have 
made  tremendous  strides  there.  The 
people  do  trust  the  army.  And  if  you 
do  not  believe  me,  I  met  with  the  only 
cardinal,  the  only  Catholic  cardinal  in 
Central  America,  and  he  said.  "Jerry, 
we  need  to  have  support.  U.S.  military 
and  economic  support,  for  the  existing 
present  El  Salvadoran  Ctovemment." 
He  not  only  told  us  that,  but  so  did 
the  five  CathoUc  bishops  in  El  Salva- 
dor. So  did  numerous  members  of  the 
Protestant  faith,  those  ministers  who 
were  there. 

So  with  the  misinformation  that  is 
coming  out  of  El  Salvador  today,  it  is 
Just  a  shame  we  cannot  hear  the  right 
story.  Tremendous  strides  have  been 
made,  and  because  pressure  from  the 
United  States  made  it  happen.  If  we 
can  continue,  if  we  can  have  free  elec- 
tions in  December,  if  they  can  contin- 
ue with  amnesty,  if  they  can  continue 
with  the  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  we  are  going  to  see  a  change 
there,  and  we  are  going  to  have  a  Cen- 
tral America  which  is  supportive  of  a 
democratic  government  like  we  have  in 
this  country,  and  that  Is  what  we  are 
all  striving  for. 

Mr.  LEIACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding,  and  I  will  be 
very  brief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  let  me  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  work  in  this 
area  and  for  developing  a  perspective 
which,  frsjikly.  I  share,  in  large  meas- 
ure. As  the  gentleman  knows,  there 
are  very  few  Members  of  this  body 
that  I  hold  in  higher  regard. 

I  would  like  to  respond  very  briefly 
to  one  aspect  of  the  comments  of  the 
gentlonan  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Phiup 
M.  Cbahs)  when  he  pointed  out  that 
we  have  certain  features  in  our  own 
past  that  are  not  perfect,  such  as  the 
My  lai  incident.  Fortunately,  in  that 
instance  the  individual  involved  was 
brought  to  Justice.  But  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  a  policy  that  is  an  ab- 
erration and  a  policy  that  is  a  custom. 
In  El  Salvador  in  the  last  4  years.  2 
percent  of  the  people  have  been  killed. 


And  of  the  52.000-plU8  people  who 
have  been  killed,  between  two-thirds 
and  three-fourths  are  estimated  to 
have  been  noncombatants. 

a  1720 
Of  that  percentage,  according  to  the 
State  Department's  own  estimates,  it 
appears  that  the  majority  have  been 
killed  from  the  right.  As  far  as  respon- 
sibility Is  concerned,  this  particular 
Government  has  been  in  office  a  year. 
During  that  year  we  think  between 
6.000  and  8.000  noncombatants  have 
been  killed.  Certainly  there  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Government  In  El  Salvador 
that  we  all  should  hold  in  high  regard, 
those  who  are  fighting  for  their  coun- 
try and  who  have  problems  both  with 
the  right  and  the  left  in  terms  of  their 
own  personal  survival,  like  President 
Magana,  like  the  Foreign  Bfflnister, 
Chaves  Mena.  We  owe  them  a  debt  of 
gratitude  and  respect. 

But  I  would  stress  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  a  coimtry  where  law 
and  order  is  the  norm  and  where  law 
and  order  is  not  the  norm. 

Finally,  on  the  issue  of  law  and 
order.  I  would  stress  that  what  distin- 
guishes the  United  States  of  America 
from  the  East  bloc  is  our  respect  for 
the  rule  of  law.  Accordingly,  one  of 
the  things  that  we  ought  to  be  very 
concerned  about  in  our  own  policy  Is 
that  any  initiative  that  we  undertake 
be  based  upon  expanding  the  role  of 
law  rather  than  contracting  it. 

As  we  look  at  the  situation  in  Nica- 
ragua, we  see  a  problem  where  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  unani- 
mously passed  a  law— the  Poland 
amendment— which  stipulated  that 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the  Department  of  Defense  would  be 
precluded  from  any  efforts  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  Nicaragua, 
and  which  further  precluded  any  ef- 
forts that  would  lead  to  a  border  con- 
flict between  Nicaragua  and  Honduras. 
We  in  the  Government  now  are  argu- 
ing that  even  though  we  are  support- 
ing forces  that  want  to  overthrow  the 
Government,  that  we  ourselves  do  not 
have  that  as  an  intent.  I  think  that 
distinction  is  open  to  question.  In  fact, 
if  you  believe  in  that  distinction  you 
can  accept  the  existence  of  the  tooth 
fairy. 

But  the  point  I  would  like  to  stress  is 
that  there  is  an  anomaly  between 
standing  for  law  and  order  at  home  if 
you  do  not  have  a  foreign  policy  that 
also  reflects  a  concern  for  law  and 
order.  Whether  there  is  good  moral 
cause  for  our  actions  or  good  practical 
reason  for  these  actions,  we  ought  to 
subject  decisionmaldng  to  the  tough 
test  of  what  accords  to  international 
and  domestic  law. 

Mr.  BEDELL  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Iowa.  I  think  he  knows  how 
much  I  commend  him  for  the  work  he 
has  done  in  this  area.  I  think  it  has  re- 
flected a  clear,  sincere  desire  to  try  to 


find  answers  to  our  problems  rather 
than  to  have  answers  and  try  to  find 
proof  that  the  answers  are  right 
before  we  have  properly  looked  at 
them. 

Ml.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  President 
Reagan  addressed  a  Joint  session  of 
Congress,  a  Presidential  privilege  his- 
torically reserved  for  matters  of  grave 
national  importance.  The  subject  of 
the  President's  speech,  the  U.S.  role  in 
Central  America,  rightfully  merits  the 
focus  of  national  attention.  However, 
the  President  presents  a  highly  ideo- 
logical and  oversimplified  analysis  of 
the  situation.  Rather  than  carefully 
and  rationally  examining  what  our 
commitment  to  and  goals  for  Central 
America  should  be.  the  President 
missed  an  extraordinary  opportunity 
to  forge  a  true  national  consensus  for 
a  foreign  policy  consistent  with  the 
principles  on  which  our  Nation  was 
founded. 

I.  like  the  President  and  all  Ameri- 
cans, am  committed  to  defending  the 
United  States.  I  believe  our  foreign 
policy  must  always  place  the  highest 
importance  on  maintaining  the  securi- 
ty of  our  Interests  aroimd  the  world. 
The  President  understands,  as  we  all 
do.  Central  America's  vital  strategic 
value  to  the  United  States.  The  Presi- 
dent is  grossly  incorrect,  however,  in 
thlnldng  that  massive  military  assist- 
ance to  EH  Salvador,  Guatemala,  and 
Honduras  can  lnsiu%  our  interests  will 
be  protected.  The  problems  facing 
Central  America  are  far  too  complex 
for  the  simple  military  solution  the 
administration  evlsions. 

The  instability  and  unrest  in  El  Sal- 
vador, Guatemala.  Honduras,  and 
Nicaragua  is  deeply  rooted  in  econom- 
ic, social,  and  political  inequities  that 
have  plagued  these  coimtries  for  dec- 
ades. Basic  human  rights,  so  carefuUy 
protected  and  cherished  in  the  United 
States,  are  denied  to  most  Central 
Americans.  Hunger  and  malnutrition 
are  commonplace,  workers  are  often 
unable  to  earn  enough  to  feed  their 
families.  Education  is  insufficient  and 
has  become  even  more  difficult  as 
teachers  and  priests  have  become  fa- 
vorite targets  of  both  rightist  extrem- 
ists and  the  guerrillas.  In  Guatemala 
and  El  Salvador  the  right  to  public 
worship,  to  say  nothing  of  political  ex- 
pression, has  been  severely  limited. 

The  President  skirted  aU  these  fun- 
damental issues  last  night.  Worse,  the 
administration's  proposals  contain 
little  or  nothing  to  confront  or  solve 
these  problems. 

We  must  address  the  problems 
facing  Central  America,  and  it  is  our 
duty  as  elected  officials  to  develop  so- 


lutions. The  United  States  must  set  a 
high  priority  on  negotiation  to  end  the 
conflicts  in  this  region,  and  we  must 
do  all  we  can  to  support  and  encourage 
the  growth  of  freedom  and  democracy. 
Costa  Rica,  as  the  President  pointed 
out  last  night,  does  not  have  an  army 
of  its  own  and  its  citizens  enjoy  far 
more  freedom  than  any  of  their  Cen- 
tral American  neighbors.  Perhaps  if 
the  President  wovdd  take  a  closer  look 
at  Costa  Rica  he  would  see  some  new 
ways  to  promote  democracy  and  Amer- 
ica's interests.  Massive  military  assist- 
ance and  covert  paramilitary  oper- 
ations have  consistently  failed  to  fur- 
ther the  U.S.  causes  in  the  past— the 
Bi^  of  Pigs  fiasco.  Vietnam.  Laos, 
Cambodia,  and  Iran  are  glaring  re- 
minders. 

The  challenge  facing  the  United 
States  is  to  create  a  new  foreign  policy 
for  Central  America,  one  that  will  not 
repeat  our  past  mistakes  and  will  truly 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
people  of  the  Central  American  na- 
tions. Only  then  will  our  neighbors  to 
the  south  be  able  to  build  stable,  inde- 
pendent governments,  forming  a  stout 
bulwark  in  the  Caribbean  Basin  to 
protect  democracy  and  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Blr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  simply  remind 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa 
on  this  law  and  order  question  that 
certainly  no  country  has  historically 
placed  any  greater  premium  on  law 
and  order  than  we  have  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Yet.  sad  to  say.  in  spite  of  that,  if 
you  look  at  the  crime  statistics  here  in 
the  United  States,  they  are  way  in 
excess  of  the  industrialized  nations  of 
the  world.  For  all  of  our  commitment, 
we  have  a  very  sorry  track  record  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  BE33ELL.  Mi.  Speaker,  the  origi- 
nal purpose  for  which  I  called  this  spe- 
cial order  was  for  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Torricelli)  and  I  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  explain  in 
detaU  exactly  what  we  saw  and  what 
we  found  in  a  recent  trip  that  we  made 
to  Honduras  and  Nicaragua. 

We  had  a  great  opportunity  to  get 
out  among  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries and.  at  least  in  my  opinion,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  President's 
speech  last  night,  it  is  important  that 
we  report  to  you  what  we  found  and 
what  our  beliefs  are  as  a  result  of  that 
trip. 

We  started  our  trip  by  landing  in 
San  Pedro  Sula  in  Honduras.  That 
evening  we  met  with  some  business 
leaders  of  Honduras.  I  would  have  to 
tell  you  in  honesty  that  they  were 
split  in  regard  to  how  they  felt  about 
their  government. 


The  next  day  we  flew  from  there  to 
the  capital,  Tegucigalpa,  and  there  we 
first  of  all  met  with  some  mothers  of 
di8fl4»peared  young  people.  These  were 
mothers  whose  children  of  coUege  age 
had  been  taken  by  the  police  or  securi- 
ty forces  of  the  Government  and  had 
not  been  seen  or  heard  of  since  they 
had  been  taken.  Those  mothers  had 
no  way  to  check  to  find  out  whether 
their  young  people,  or  children  who 
were  of  college  age.  were  being  held  in 
prison,  whether  they  had  been  killed 
by  those  government  forces,  or  what 
had  happened. 

We  met  then  with  the  President  of 
the  country  to  whom  we  conveyed  our 
concern  over  this  particular  issue,  as 
well  as  others.  We  then  met  with  Mr. 
Alvarez,  the  head  of  the  military.  Mr. 
Alvarez  told  us  that  in  his  opinion 
there  was  no  room  in  Central  America 
for  Nicaragua  and  Honduras  if  Nicara- 
gua retained  a  Communist-type  gov- 
ernment. 

I  think  that  is  pretty  disturbing,  be- 
cause Indeed  if  the  attitude  is  going  to 
be  in  those  countries  that  they  cannot 
live  together  if  another  country  has  a 
type  of  government  that  one  disap- 
proves of.  I  think  it  is  of  great  con- 
cern. I.  for  one,  had  great  concern  over 
what  «4>peared.  at  least  to  me,  to  be  a 
movement  toward  more  strength  of 
the  military  in  Honduras  and  more  re- 
pression of  the  people,  as  was  evi- 
denced by  those  mothers  of  dlsap- 
p«u«d  people  with  whom  we  met. 

We  went  from  there  down  near  the 
border  where  we  visited  a  refugee 
camp  for  people  who  were  refugees 
from  Nicaragua.  As  we  talked  with 
them,  a  significant  nimiber  of  them 
had  relatives  fighting  with  the  coun- 
terrevolutionaries whom  we  are  indeed 
supporting.  They  came  from  the 
northern  area  and  a  significant 
number  of  Somoza's  security  forces 
who  make  up  the  leadership  of  these 
forces  that  we  are  supporting  came 
from  that  area,  and  in  many  cases 
they  were  relatives  of  those  people. 

We  went  from  there  down  to  the 
border  between  Nicaragua  and  Hondu- 
ras. At  that  time  I  thought  our  job 
was  to  try  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  was  truly  financially 
supporting  the  counterrevolutionaries 
who  are  running  these  raids  into  Nica- 
ragua. So  that  was  the  direction  of  our 
questions,  and  at  least  the  Honduran 
guards  there  who  had  had  contact 
with  the  counterrevolutionaries  ad- 
vised us  that  certainly  in  their  opinion 
this  was  indeed  the  case. 

We  went  from  there  to  Nicaragua, 
where  we  met  with  the  people  in  our 
Embassy. 

I  have  missed  that  we  also  talked 
with  the  people  in  our  Embassy  there 
in  the  capital  of  Honduras. 

We  went  to  Nicaragua,  where  we 
again  met  with  the  people  in  our  Em- 
bassy, and  one  of  the  things  that  they 
said  to  us  which  I  think  is  of  signifi- 


cance was  that  in  their  personal  opin- 
ion, if  any  arms  were  going  from  Nica- 
ragua to  El  Salvador  at  this  time,  they 
were  of  insignificant  amounts.  That 
was  their  personal  opinion.  That  was 
not  necessarily  an  administration 
opinion,  but  that  was  the  statement 
that  was  made  to  us. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  moving: 
days  that  I  have  had  in  my  lifetime 
was  the  Simday.  the  next  day.  wherein 
we  split  up  and  I  went  up  to  a  little 
town  of  Estell.  which  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  way  up  to  the  border  of 
Honduras.  The  first  thing  we  did  there 
was  to  meet  with  a  group  of  church 
members  in  the  church.  There  were  40 
of  them  there.  I  cannot  go  through  all 
of  the  conversations  that  they  had. 
but  I  should  repeat  to  you  one  made 
by  an  elderly  lady  who  was  a  grand- 
mother whose  son  had  been  killed  by 
the  counterrevolutionaries  that  we  are 
supporting. 

Her  statement  to  us  was.  "We 
cannot  understand  why  President 
Reagan  wants  to  see  our  women  and 
children  killed  when  we  do  not  feel  we 
have  meant  to  do  anything  to  him." 

It  is  pretty  difficult,  as  you  meet 
with  those  common  citizens,  and  you 
find  that  a  number  of  them  have  had 
relatives  in  their  immediate  families 
who  have  been  killed  by  the  counterre- 
volutionaries whom  we  are  financing. 

We  went  from  there  to  the  little 
homes  where  we  had  an  opportunity 
to  eat  in  their  very,  very  primitive 
homes,  and  have  some  lunch.  From 
there  we  went  down  the  street,  and 
here  there  was  a  group  of  citizens 
working  on  the  street  because  the  bull- 
dozer had  broken  down,  and  on 
Sunday  there  were  40  or  50  of  them 
with  shovels  and  this  sort  of  thing 
trying  to  spread  the  rocks  out  on  the 
street  in  this  rural  area. 

D  1730 

Again  it  was  very  difficult.  The  same 
type  of  questions  came  through  and 
the  same  types  of  conversations,  and 
they  were  not  mean  and  they  were  not 
nasty  to  me.  They  seemed  to  feel  that 
this  was  all  President  Reagan  that  was 
causing  all  of  this;  but  they  seemed  to 
expect  that  I  could  go  back  to  Wash- 
ington and  put  a  stop  to  the  laming  of 
their  women  and  children.  It  was  very 
dlficult  for  me  as  a  representative  of 
the  Government  to  try  to  explain  to 
them  that  I  simply  did  not  have  that 
power. 

From  there  we  went  to  a  home  in 
Nicaragua.  This  was  a  home  of  a 
family  which  was  comparatively  well 
to  do.  Instead  of  having  dirt  floors, 
they  had  tile  floors  and  they  had  fur- 
niture that  we  could  sit  on  as  we 
talked.  They  read  to  us  in  Spanish  and 
translated  a  letter  which  this  family 
had  sent  to  their  church  at  Christmas 
time.  This  family  had  said  that. 
"What  we  would  like  to  do  as  our 
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Christmas  gift  is  for  our  family  to  go 
and  pick  coffee  as  a  public  service." 
They  did  not  need  the  money.  They 
did  It  as  a  service,  and  the  family  went 
out  and  picked  coffee.  While  they 
were  doing  that,  these  counterrevolu- 
tionaries that  we  are  supporting  swept 
down  and  captured  them  and  took 
them  captive.  The  three  young  teen- 
age boys  who  were  part  of  the  family, 
as  well  as  their  two  parents,  had  man- 
aged to  escape,  but  the  mother  and 
father  had  not  escaped.  All  their 
clothes  had  been  taken  from  them 
when  they  were  captured.  The  mother 
had  been  made  to  be  in  a  pit  with  no 
protection  from  the  rain  and  the 
mother  and  father  are  prolMibly  dead. 
Inasmuch  as  they  had  been  advised  by 
the  counterrevolutionaries  that  they 
would  have  to  kill  them  because  they 
would  be  of  no  value  to  them. 

It  is  pretty  tough  when  you  meet 
with  a  family  like  that  when  the 
grandmother  Is  there  in  tears  all  the 
time  that  we  are  talking  to  realize  that 
that  is  what  we  are  supporting. 

We  met  with  a  prisoner  who  had 
been  taken.  I  do  not  know  if  he  was 
telling  us  the  truth  or  not.  There  were 
certainly  a  lot  of  reasons  to  question 
what  he  said:  but  at  least  his  state- 
ment to  us  was  that  he  had  served  not 
only  to  transport  money  from  our 
Government  to  the  counterrevolution- 
aries, but  he  had  also  transmitted  in- 
formation. 

All  I  can  tell  you  is  what  he  said.  I 
certainly  am  not  here  to  say  that  that 
is  the  case,  because  as  I  said,  we  had 
many  questions  as  to  whether  or  not 
his  story  was  true. 

Well,  then,  we  met  with  some  of  the 
leaders  of  their  government.  They  told 
us  that  they  would  like  very  much  to 
negotiate  with  our  top  people  and  our 
people  would  not  negotiate  with  them. 

I  thought  one  of  them  made  quite  a 
moving  statement  in  that  he  said  if 
the  United  States  really  wants  to  see 
democracy  in  Nicaragua,  it  is  hard  for 
us  to  understand  why  they  would  want 
the  people  who  served  as  Somoza's  se- 
curity guards  to  take  over  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country. 

So  that  as  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  the  people  of  that  country 
and  as  we  talked  with  others,  includ- 
ing a  group  of  farmers  with  whom  I 
met  and  others,  I  came  away  with  sev- 
eral conclusions. 

The  first  one  is  that  surely  what  we 
are  doing  in  Nicaragua  is  morally 
wrong.  For  us  to  be  financing  raids  by 
these  coimterrevolutionaries  as  they 
invade  into  the  country  and  as  they 
kidnap  and  murder  indiscriminately 
common  citizens  in  the  rural  area, 
surely  that  is  not  what  America  stands 
for. 

Second.  I  came  to  the  conclusion  as 
siu-ely  what  we  are  doing  Is  pragmati- 
cally wrong,  because  it  came  through 
very  clear  to  me  that  what  we  are 
doing  is  giving  that  government  an 


enemy  so  that  the  people  will  support 
it  all  the  more.  It  came  through  very 
clearly  as  we  met  with  the  people  in 
the  church  and  we  asked  them,  "How 
many  of  you  people  are  part  of  the  mi- 
litia?" And  most  all  of  them  raised 
their  hands,  elderly  ladies  as  well  as 
yoimg  pe<vle,  that  were  part  of  the 
militia  and  they  were  there  to  take  up 
arms  to  protect  themselves  and  their 
fellow  citizens  from  counterrevolution- 
aries that  we  are  financing. 

I  hate  to  tell  you  that  I  think  that  is 
counterproductive  if  we  are  concerned 
about  some  of  the  things  that  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  is  doing.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  is  disturbed  by 
the  things  they  are  doing.  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  their  censorship  of  the 
press,  for  example,  and  we  asked  them 
about  that  and  they  give  us  the 
excuse,  the  reason  was  that  they  were 
at  war,  and.  Indeed,  I  think  there  is 
reason  for  them  to  have  that  excuse. 
Even  though  I  do  not  agree  with  it,  I 
cannot  understand  why  we  would  want 
to  give  them  the  excuse. 

Third,  surely  we  are  pushing  them 
more  toward  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Very  possibly  they  would 
have  gone  that  way  anyway.  Very  pos- 
sibly we  have  some  reasons  to  be  upset 
with  them;  but  surely,  to  say  we  will 
not  talk  with  you,  what  we  are  going 
to  do  is  finance  people  to  come  into 
your  country  and  indiscriminately 
kidnap  and  murder  your  people, 
cannot  be  productive  in  trying  to  win 
them  over.  I  cannot  believe  anybody 
would  think  you  win  people  over  by 
murdering  their  common  citizenry. 

Finally,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  what 
we  are  doing  is  legally  wrong  as  far  as 
this  Congress  is  concerned.  My  son, 
who  is  a  Methodist  minister,  called  me 
just  a  few  days  ago.  He  said:  "Dad, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?"  I 
said:  "What  do  you  mean?" 

He  said:  "Well,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  violating  the  law."  He 
said:  "There  is  already  sufficient  disre- 
gard for  our  Government.  Are  you 
going  to  sit  there  and  let  him  go  ahead 
and  violate  the  law  and  not  do  any- 
thing about  it?" 

I  hate  to  say  that  I  am  about  as  frus- 
trated as  I  was  when  I  met  with  those 
people  in  the  streets  of  Elsteli  in  Nica- 
ragua who  thought  I  could  do  some- 
thing about  stopping  what  is  happen- 
ing. I  believe  it  ought  to  be  stopped.  I 
believe  the  Government  ought  to  have 
to  obey  the  law;  but  I  am  only  one 
person  and  it  is  very  frustrating  when 
my  son  calls  me  and  thinks  that  I 
should  have  that  power,  Just  as  those 
people  in  Nicaragua  thought  that 
indeed  I  should  have  the  power  in 
order  to  do  that. 

So  that  the  President  says  what  we 
are  doing  is  trying  to  interdict  arms 
supplies.  The  President  says  that  Nica- 
ragua and  El  Salvador  Join  each  other. 
I  hope  people  will  be  aware  of  the 
map.  Nicaragua  and  EH  Salvador  do 


not  Join  each  other.  This  green  part  Is 
all  Honduras.  There  is  a  sizable  seg- 
ment of  Honduras  between  Nicaragua 
and  El  Salvador.  If  our  purpose  is 
truly  to  interdict  arms  supplies  from 
Nicaragua  'o  El  Salvador,  if  they  are 
going  there,  does  it  not  make  more 
sense  for  us  to  go  into  Honduras, 
which  is  a  friendly  country,  which  has 
every  right  to  stop  arms  supplies 
across  its  country,  rather  than  to  send 
armed  bands  into  a  different  part  of 
the  country  to  raid  the  citizenry  and 
kidnap  and  murder  them? 

So  that  at  least  in  my  opinion,  I 
have  great  concern  over  what  is  being 
done. 

In  the  President's  speech  last  night 
he  said: 

In  summation  I  aay  to  you  that  tonight 
there  can  be  no  question  the  national  secu- 
rity of  all  America  is  at  stake  in  Central 
America.  If  we  cannot  defend  ourselves 
there,  we  cannot  expect  to  prevail  else- 
where. Our  credibility  would  collapae.  Our 
alliance  would  crumble,  and  the  safety  of 
our  homeland  would  be  put  in  Jeopardy. 

I  would  only  ask  the  people  to  listen 
to  that  statement  and  see  how  closely 
it  resembles  exactly  what  we  heard 
prior  to  the  situation  in  Vietnam, 
where  the  argument  was  apparently 
made  that  if  we  do  not  stop  the  Viet- 
namese in  Vietnam,  they  will  again  be 
raiding  our  western  shores  of  Califor- 
nia. 
The  President  went  further  to  say: 
Yet  the  Oovemment  of  Nicaragua  has 
treated  us  as  an  enemy.  It  has  rejected  our 
repeated  peace  efforts.  It  has  broken  its 
promises  to  us,  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  and.  most  Importantly  of 
all,  to  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 

I  can  only  tell  you  what  the  leaders 
of  Nicaragua  pleaded  with  us.  They  lit- 
erally pleaded  with  us  for  an  opportu- 
nity to  have  negotiations  and  to  talk 
these  things  out.  I  do  not  know  if  they 
wlU  be  successful.  I  cannot  understand 
why  we  would  not  do  so. 

The  President  says  they  violated  the 
Organization  of  American  States  trea- 
ties. That  may  well  be  true.  Certainly 
we  are  doing  it.  I  do  not  think  any- 
body could  question  but  what  the 
action  we  are  taking  is  a  violation  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States 
treaties. 

I  told  you.  I  do  not  agree  with  a  lot 
of  things  about  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
for  some  other  country  to  break  a 
treaty  gives  us  any  right  to  do  the 
same  thing,  any  more  than  if  some- 
body else  commits  a  crime  it  gives  me 
a  right  to  do  likewise  also. 

The  President  went  on  further  to 
say  that— 

No  amount  of  reform  will  bring  peace  so 
long  as  guerrillas  believe  they  will  win  by 
force. 
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I  agree  with  that.  But  then  why  is  it 
that  we  are  supporting  the  guerrillas 


that  are  trying  to  raid  into  Nicaragua 
and  uaing  force? 

I  agree  with  what  the  President  said. 
I  agree  that  we  should  tise  ballots  in- 
stead of  bullets.  But  if  that  la  the  caae, 
then  we  should  do  It  ourselves  as  welL 

I  have  great  problems  when  we  say 
that  we  can  Justify  what  we  are  doing 
when  It  Is  similar. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f  r<Hn  Ohio. 

Mt.  SEIBERUNO.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  a  tremendous  contri- 
bution by  his  account  of  his  experi- 
ences down  there  as  well  as  by  going 
there  in  the  first  place.  I  do  not  see 
how  a  more  compelling  statement 
could  poaslbly  be  made  pointing  out 
the  consequences,  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  the  policy  that  is  currently 
being  followed. 

Not  only  does  it  violate  the  law,  not 
only  is  it  counterproductive,  not  only 
is  it  resulthig  in  izmocent  people  being 
killed  and  their  lives  disrupted,  it  de- 
means our  country  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  and  it  causes  Americans  to  lose 
faith  in  their  own  government.  That  is 
the  worst  aspect  of  alL 

I  guess  I  am  old  enough  to  remem- 
ber rather  vividly  back  in  1933  or  in 
the  early  1930's  when  we  had  a  revolu- 
tionary government  in  Mexico.  One  of 
the  things  that  they  did  was  expropri- 
ate the  oil  that  then  belonged  under 
lease  and  contract  to  various  foreign 
oil  companies.  There  was  an  effort  to 
try  to  pressure  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment into  not  doing  that  and  disgorg- 
ing this  oil  that  they  had  expropriat- 
ed. 

There  were  various  lawsuits  brought 
against  it  by  various  oil  companies  de- 
manding huge  sums  of  money. 

What  did  President  Roosevelt  do 
when  he  took  office  in  1933?  Did  he 
adopt  the  policy  of  threats  and  force 
and  intimidation,  and  drawing  the  line 
and  saying  we  will  have  no  part  of  rev- 
olutionary governments,  we  cannot 
tolerate  them  in  this  hemisphere?  No. 
He  pronounced  the  good  neighbor 
policy  and  said  we  are  going  to  live  as 
good  neighbors  with  our  other  friends 
and  neighbors  in  this  hemisphere.  The 
result  has  been  a  good  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
people  of  Mexico  ever  since. 

That  is  the  way  to  solve  these  prob- 
lems. If  we  insist  that  every  govern- 
ment in  Latin  America  adopt  the  same 
economic  policy  and  philosophy  as 
this  country  then  we  are  headed  for 
endless  conflict.  What  we  need  to  do  is 
to  simply  Insist  that  certain  basic 
human  rights  are  respected  and  that  is 
all  that  we  can  insist  upon.  Certainly 
we  have  the  right  to  also  insist  that 
our  fellow  American  states  do  not  use 
force  against  their  neighbors  or  use 
force  or  supply  the  means  of  using 
force,  and  that  should  apply  to  us  as 
well  as  to  them. 


So  I  Just  think  the  gentleman  has 
made  a  tremendous  contribution  here 
tonight.  I  think  if  we  would  follow  the 
kind  of  approach  that  he  has  outlined 
here  we  would  see  the  beginning  of  a 
change  in  our  relationships  with  Nica- 
ragua and  in  the  situation  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

BCr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  ToiIl. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  will  Just  be  brief 
because  I  know  the  gentleman  is  sin- 
cere and  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect 
for  him,  too.  But  last  night  before  the 
President  spoke  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Congressman  Kost- 
MATBt  and  myself  were  debating  this 
issue  on  C-Span  for  an  hour.  I  was 
taken  by  the  gentleman  in  the  well's 
comments  about  several  of  the  fami- 
lies that  he  talked  with,  with  one 
woman  and  another  woman  that 
became  emotional. 

I  had  a  number  of  phone  calls.  This 
was  a  talk  show  and  it  went  all  across 
the  country  on  C-Span,  and  we  had 
two  women  in  particular  who  called  up 
with  Just  the  opposite  story.  They 
were  crying  on  television. 

Mr.  "BEDELL.  Opposite  story  to 
what? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  An  opposite  story 
to  what  the  gentleman  told. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  In  what  regard? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  They  said  the  San- 
dinistas had  come  in  koA  taken  their 
homes  away,  and  one  had  had  her  hus- 
band killed  and  the  other  had  lost  a 
son.  It  was  Just  the  opposite. 

The  reason  I  was  taken  by  it  was  be- 
cause when  I  was  in  El  Salvador  and 
Nicaragiia  and  some  of  the  other  Cen- 
tral American  coimtries,  but  particu- 
larly in  El  Salvador,  I  was  worried  that 
I  would  be  set  up  either  by  the  Gov- 
ernment or  by  the  army  with  the 
people  that  I  would  be  interviewing 
there.  So  I  broke  away  from  them  and 
I  went  by  myself,  with  my  own  inter- 
preter. That  is  why  it  Just  seems  to  me 
maybe  the  gentleman  in  the  well  was 
set  up,  and  the  people  that  were  on 
that  trip  were  set  up. 

Could  I  Just  ask  was  that  a  Govern- 
ment trip  that  the  gentleman  took? 

Mr.  BEIDELL.  No,  sir.  It  was  not  a 
Government  trip. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Who  sponsored  the 
trip? 

Mr.  BE33E3Ji.  We  therefore  had  the 
opportunity  to  go  where  we  wanted  to. 
It  is  kind  of  hard  to  believe  when  you 
go  down  the  street  and  run  into  a 
group  that  is  working  on  Sunday  to 
try  to  repair  a  street  with  shovels  that 
somebody  set  something  up  for  you. 

We  went  up  to  this  town.  Does  the 
gentleman  question  whether  the  three 
men  we  met  with  who  had  escaped, 
who  were  there  with  their  head  of 
their  church  and  everyone  else,  does 
the  gentleman  question  the  letter  they 
had  sent  to  their  church  and  whether 


they  had  escaped  or  not?  Does  the 
gentleman  think  maybe  that  was  not 
true? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Let  me  Just  say 
this.  I  am  a  Presbyterian  and  I  am 
very  unhappy  with  the  National  Pres- 
bytery with  some  of  the  information 
they  are  disseminating  to  some  of  my 
people  that  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  ' 
Church.  So  you  cannot  always  believe 
what  you  hear. 

But  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  I 
went  into  the  city  of  Berlin  and  the 
city  of  Berlin  had  been  attacked  by 
Communist  guerrillas.  They  had 
burned  a  huge  section  of  the  city  and 
they  had  destroyed  the  only  medical 
supply  house  in  the  whole  city.  They 
destroyed  the  water  supply  so  that 
people  were  hurt.  Those  were  real 
human  rights  violations. 

I  do  not  hear  anybody  in  the  well  or 
anybody  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
sajing  anything  about  the  gross 
human  rights  violations  by  the  Com- 
munist guerrillas.  It  is  all  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Why  can  we  not  tell  both 
sides  of  the  story? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
question  of  both  sides.  If  I  may  say  so. 
I  do  not  question  whether  the  Sandi- 
nistas are  doing  everything  they 
should  in  the  way  that  they  should.  I 
do  not  question  that  for  1  minute,  and 
I  am  not  questioning  whether  the  gen- 
tleman was  set  up  or  not. 

I  am  telling  the  gentleman  that  this 
is  what  we  saw.  This  is  what  we  were 
doing.  And  this  is  what  we  are  doing.  I 
believe  we  have  a  responsibility  for 
what  we  do.  I  have  already  said  that  I 
do  not  believe  the  fact  that  somebody 
else  violates  a  treaty  gives  us  the  right 
to  do  so,  nor  do  I  personally  believe 
that  because  somebody  else  may  indis- 
criminately kiU  people  that  we  should 
be  fimding  other  people  to  indiscrimi- 
nately kill  people. 

If  that  is  the  gentleman's  belief,  I 
Just  have  to  tell  him  that  we  have  a 
complete  disagreement  in  that  regard. 

Finally,  I  do  not  believe  in  it  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  obvious  to  me 
how  counterproductive  it  was  as  we 
talked  to  everybody  in  trying  to  reach 
oiu-  objectives.  There  might  be  some' 
who  would  say  it  was  fine  to  go  ahead 
and  murder  people  who  had  gone  up 
to  pick  coffee  and  to  kidnap  them  and 
this  sort  of  thing  because  it  was  such  a 
noble  effort  and  it  was  worth  it.  How 
can  we  possibly  say  that  it  is  the  thing 
to  do  if  it  is  driving  those  people  more 
toward  a  government  which  that  gen- 
tleman does  not  particularly  approve 
of  and  I  do  not  particularly  approve 
of?  How  can  we  possibly  say  that  it  is 
fine  to  go  ahead  and  kidnap  and  fund 
the  kidni^jlng  and  murdering  of 
people  if  it  is  going  to  be  coimterpro- 
ductive  for  what  we  wouJd  think  would 
be  our  aim  in  the  end? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Let  me  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  think  we  both  believe  in 
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the  same  thing.  I  do  not  believe  the 
gentleman  In  any  way  supports  the 
Communist  movement  in  the  world, 
and  I  know  that  he  does  not.  We  Just 
want  to  go  about  it,  I  think,  in  a  dif  f  er- 
entway. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  How  would  the  gentle- 
man go  about  It?  Would  he  go  about  it 
by  saying  we  ought  to  fund  raiding 
parties  to  go  into  a  country  and 
kidmo)  and  murder  the  people  who 
have  gone  up  to  pick  coffee  as  a  public 
service? 

Is  that  the  way  the  gentleman  would 
try  do  it? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Absolutely  not.  But 
the  gentleman  knows  all  of  the  weap- 
ons that  are  flowing  into  EI  Salvador 
today  and  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
munist guerrillas  are  coming  from  the 
Soviet  bloc,  from  Cuba,  through  Nica- 
ragua, from  Libya,  and  we  have  every 
right  to  stop  it. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  If  I  can  reclaim  my 
time,  we  are  not  talking  about  that. 
We  are  talking  about  what  we  are 
doing  in  Nicaragua  at  this  time. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  another 
question.  Does  the  gentleman  think 
scHnehow  that  might  somehow  be  an 
effort  to  interdict  arms  supplies  from 
Nicaragua  into  El  Salvador? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  think  that  any 
covert  actions  we  are  doing  are  within 
the  law.  Certainly  nobody  is  going  to 
violate  the  law  Intentionally.  AU  we 
are  going  to  do  is  to  try  to  stop  the 
flow  of  arms  from  going  into  EH  Salva- 
dor, as  the  other  South  American 
countries  are  trying  to  do,  and  as  the 
other  pro- Western  countries  are  tnring 
to  do. 

Could  I  get  back,  because  I  only  rose 
to  speak  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  ques- 
tion, and  that  is  who  sponsored  your 
trip? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  If  I  might,  it  Is  my 
time,  and  I  think  I  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  get  an  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion. The  question  I  am  asking  is  does 
the  gentleman  believe  that  the  raiding 
parties  we  are  putting  into  Nicaragua 
in  the  central  mountainous  area  of 
Nicaragua  are  raiding  parties  to  try, 
that  they  are  there  to  try  to  interdict 
arms  movements  from  Nicaragua  into 
El  Salvador? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  no  American  troops  there. 
We  are  not  putting  any  parties  into 
anywhere. 

Mr.  BE3)E3iL.  The  efforts  we  are 
funding,  does  the  gentleman  believe— 
this  is  very  important — does  the  gen- 
tleman believe  that  those  efforts  that 
we  are  fimding,  which  are  moving 
raiding  parties  into  the  central  moun- 
tainous area  of  Nicaragua  and  kidnap- 
ing and  killing  people,  does  he  believe 
that  those  efforts  are  directed  toward 
interdicting  arms  movement  from 
Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Let  me  say  this:  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  I  do  not  know  what 


committee  the  gentleman  belongs  to. 
but  I  know  of  no  such  raiding  parties 
that  we  are  asking  to  go  in  and  do 
that  We  would  in  no  way  be  a  part  to 
overthrowing  any  government,  al- 
though I  would  personally  like  to  see 
the  Sandinistas  overthrown  by  any- 
body, because  it  would  be  better  than 
what  is  there. 
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Mr.  BEDELL.  So  does  the  gentleman 
believe  that  we  are  not  fimding  those 
efforts? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  we  are  funding  those  efforts  to 
overthrow  any  government. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  That  is  not  my  ques- 
tion. The  gentleman  in  the  well  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  ask  a  question. 
If  you  do  not  want  to  answer  it,  that  is 
fine. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  The  answer  is  "No." 

Would  the  gentleman  answer  my 
question.  Who  sponsored  and  paid  for 
his  trip  to  Nicaragiia  and  Honduras? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  It  was  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  United  States  Central 
American  Relations. 

I  want  to  be  sure  of  an  answer:  Does 
the  gentleman  believe  that  the  efforts 
that  we  are  not  funding  efforts  by 
raiding  parties  to  go  into  central  Nica- 
ragua? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  No.  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  we  are  funding  efforts  to  go  into 
Nicaragiia. 

BCr.  BEDELL.  So  the  gentleman  does 
not  believe  that  we  are  funding  those 
efforts  that  are  taking  place  by  the 
counterrevolutionaries? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  OK.  I  should  tell  the 
gentleman  that  nobody  has  denied  it, 
at  least  to  us,  in  any  of  the  contacts 
we  had  with  our  Government  officials. 
And  certainly  if  the  gentleman  be- 
lieves it,  I  can  tell  you  this,  there  was 
nobody  with  whom  we  met  in  Nicara- 
gua that  did  not  believe  it,  no  matter 
who  they  were. 

So,  that  in  my  opinion 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Did  the  gentleman 
ask  the  revolutionaries  who  deserted 
the  Sandinistas  who  used  to  be  a  part 
of  it  because  they  thought  there  was 
going  to  be  a  legitimate  revolution  in 
Nicaragua  and  it  turns  out  that  now 
they  do  not  have  free  elections,  that 
they  do  not  have  freedom  of  religion, 
that  they  insult  the  Pope  and  go  on 
with  all  of  these  murders  and  human 
rights  violations?  Ask  those  revolu- 
tionaries who  deserted  the  Sandinistas 
and  are  now  leading  a  revolution  of 
their  own. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  We  did. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  You  did? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  did  meet  with  one  of 
them,  and  indeed  he  said  we  were 
funding  them.  But  that  is  not  the 
point. 

The  gentleman  does  not  believe  we 
are  doing  it.  If  indeed  he  is  right  and 
everybody  else  down  there  is  wrong, 


and  If  indeed  that  is  correct,  when  the 
administration  refuses  to  deny  it,  that 
is  fine.  I  cannot  Imagine  the  adminis- 
tration denying  it  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Itx.  WEAVER.  I  Just  want  to  say 
that  I  thank  you,  Bbuoet  Bcdell,  for 
bringing  this  home  to  us,  you  have 
contributed  so  much.  I  now— you  have 
pierced  my  heart  very  deeply  and 
given  me  cause  to  continue  to  fight 
with  you  in  the  House  for  these 
things.  You  have  brought  compassion 
and  sanity  into  this  debate  and  I  ap- 
preciate your  efforts. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

I  would  hope  this  does  not  become  a 
partisan  issue.  I  would  hope  this  would 
become  an  issue,  as  the  President  said 
should  be  a  nonpartisan  issue,  but  I 
would  hope  we  would  have  the  free- 
dom to  properly  debate  what  is  right; 
and  Just  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  may  feel  one  way  and  I  may  feel 
another  way.  It  seems  to  me  we  should 
have  the  right  to  debate  those  Issues 
and  to  try  to  bring  them  before  the 
people. 

I  jield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wnss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  very  much  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  to  me.  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Torricelli)  for  the 
trip  that  they  took,  as  I  think  great 
risk  to  themselves  and  the  commit- 
ment that  they  made  to  come  back 
and  report  to  this  House,  what  in  fact 
they  witnessed  and  the  conversations 
that  they  had  and  what  in  their  Judg- 
ment in  fact  is  happening  in  Central 
America. 

I  am  pleased  to  rise  today  to  Join 
them  and  my  other  colleagues  in  re- 
sponding to  some  extent  to  the  ad- 
dress by  the  President  yesterday 
evening  on  American  policy  in  Central 
America. 

There  were  as  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  has  said,  many  admirable  senti- 
ments expressed  in  President  Reagan's 
speech.  He  spoke  of  the  right  of  the 
peoples  of  Central  America  to  deter- 
mine their  own  affairs.  He  spoke  of 
the  commitment  of  our  own  country 
to  hiunan  rights,  and  to  assisting  the 
governments  of  other  countries  to 
secure  those  rights  for  their  citizens. 
He  spoke  of  our  country's  willingness 
to  support  peaceful  negotiations  and 
political  solutions  to  the  problems  of 
the  nations  of  Central  America  that 
was  something  new  for  him.  And  he 
spoke  of  our  country's  commitment  to 
provide  economic  development  assist- 
ance to  the  countries  of  Central  Amer- 
ica to  assist  them  in  meeting  the 
hiunan  needs  of  their  citizens. 

Yet  at  the  heart  of  the  President's 
policy  remains  a  fundamental  miscon- 
ception about  the  nature  of  the  prob- 


lems In  Central  America  and  the  role 
of  the  United  States  in  helping  to 
solve  those  problems. 

Our  country's  Interests  In  Central 
America  are  not  based  on  the  need  to 
meet  some  real  or  imagined  Soviet 
threat  there.  The  problems  In  El  Sal- 
vador. Nicaragua,  and  the  other  na- 
tions of  Central  America  are  of  their 
own  making,  deeply  baaed  In  political 
and  economic  history.  If  we  shape 
American  policy  to  respond  to  some 
perceived  threat  of  Soviet  Influence, 
rather  than  to  the  indigenous  econom- 
ic and  political  problems  of  the  region, 
we  are  bound  to  fail.  Such  a  failure 
will  be  a  detriment  to  ourselves  and  to 
the  peoples  of  Central  America. 

The  solution  to  the  problems  of  El 
Salvador  is  not  more  military  assist- 
ance. It  is  a  mistake  to  think  there  are 
good  guys  and  bad  guys  competing  for 
control  of  that  country.  It  is  perverse 
for  the  President  to  say,  as  he  did  in 
his  speech  yesterday  evening,  that  the 
Government  in  El  Salvador  is  deliver- 
ing on  its  promises  of  democracy,  re- 
forms, and  free  elections.  We  all  know 
what  is  happening  in  El  Salvador.  We 
are  all  aware  of  the  wanton  killings 
taking  place  there,  primarily  at  the 
hands  of  the  Government  forces.  Our 
only  role  should  be  to  encourage  some 
kind  of  negotiated,  political  resolution 
of  the  conflict,  and  to  provide  econom- 
ic assistance  to  rebuild  the  country. 
Continued  military  assistance  can  only 
embroil  our  country  in  a  conflict  with- 
out clear  resolution  and  unlikely  to 
produce  a  Just  settlement  of  El  Salva- 
dor's problems. 

Comparable  points  can  be  made 
about  the  situation  in  Nicaragua.  The 
Sandlnista  government  has  not,  in 
many  respects,  followed  the  course  we 
had  hoped  for  after  it  overthrew  the 
oppressive  Somoza  regime. 

I  should  say  in  passing,  however,  I 
found  the  dialog  between  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon)  quite 
Instructive.  Suddenly  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  people  who  think 
like  him  have  found  some  of  the  Nica- 
raguan  revolutionaries,  the  Sandlnista 
revolutionaries,  appealing  and  sup- 
portable, because  they  now  oppose  the 
Inciunbent  Sandlnista  government. 
They  did  not  find  them  so  appealing 
at  the  time  they  were  engaging  in  the 
revolution  against  Somoza  or  immedi- 
ately after  they  took  power.  Indeed, 
whatever  assistance  this  country  gave 
to  that  country's  government  that  was 
significant  was  done  over  the  objec- 
tions of  the  people  such  as  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

However,  for  our  coimtry  to  engage 
in  alleged  covert  activities  to  over- 
throw that  Government  is  illegal, 
against  our  long-term  interests,  and 
morally  reprehensible.  Our  only  ap- 
propriate role  can  be  to  encourage  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  to  broaden 
its  base  of  support  and  allow  access  to 


power  to  all  groups  in  the  country.  It 
is  not  for  us  to  determine  who  should 
rule  there,  least  of  all  if  our  support  is 
for  a  rightwing  dictatorship  already 
rejected  by  the  people  of  Nicaragua. 

Our  country  is  strong  and  our  for- 
eign policy  effective  only  when  we 
remain  true  to  the  ideals  on  which  our 
country  was  built.  Our  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America  must  be  to  assist  the 
countries  of  the  region  to  meet  the 
human  needs  of  their  peoples  and  to 
achieve  their  own  aspirations  for  self- 
determination  and  freedom. 

tix.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  statement. 


REPORT  ON  TRIP  TO 
NICARAGUA  AND  EL  SALVADOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Torbi- 
cELLi)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  want  to  say  what  a  pleasure  it  was 
to  be  with  him  on  the  trip.  He  certain- 
ly worked  hard  all  the  time  and  at 
least  in  my  opinion  the  whole  group 
was  really  trying  very  hard  to  find  out 
everything  we  could  in  as  factual  a 
manner  as  possible. 

D  1800 

Mr.  TORRICITELLI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  kind  words  and  also 
want  to  add  what  a  pleasing  it  was, 
and  what  an  opportunity  it  was  for 
me,  as  a  new  Member  of  Congress,  to 
be  with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell)  in  Nicaragua  and  Honduras 
and  how  very  much  I  learned  from 
that  experience. 

I  wanted  today  to  reflect  on  the 
comments  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  this  Chamber  last 
evening.  He  addressed  himself  and  ex- 
pressed his  vision  of  the  crisis  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

Today  it  is  time  for  people  of  the 
United  States.  Members  of  this  Con- 
gress, to  offer  a  different  view.  Today 
it  is  time  to  pause  and  reflect  the 
President's  statement. 

I  recognize  that  the  time  in  Central 
America  is  late,  50,000  have  already 
died  in  El  Salvador.  An  army  of  5,000 
has  entered  Nicaragua  intent  on  over- 
throwing the  Government  of  that 
nation. 

Before  the  rush  to  conflict  and  the 
call  to  arms  denies  us  a  better  perspec- 
tive perhaps  now  we  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  moment  for  a  broader 
view  of  the  crisis  engulfing  that 
region. 

There  is  a  tide  rising  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica, a  wave  is  quickly  approaching  the 
Central  American  Republics.  Riding 
the  crest  of  that  wave  is  hope,  oppor- 


timity,  and  a  quest  for  dignity  among 
nations  that  for  too  long  have  known 
little.  People  struggle  for  their  govern- 
ments against  the  oligarchs,  against 
the  military  dictatorships  that  have 
dominated  them  for  too  long. 

It  is  of  no  surprise  to  the  people  of 
Central  ^merica  that  their  oppressors 
would  resist  change.  What  is  an  unfor- 
tunate and  imwelcome  surprise  is  that 
the  United  States,  the  greatest  symbol 
of  hope  and  opportimity  in  the  world, 
would  stand  against  the  forces  of 
change. 

The  challenge  to  the  United  States 
today  is  not  whether  we  can  arm  more 
Latin  Americans  against  each  other 
than  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  challenge 
is  whether  we  can  appeal  to  the  best, 
whether  we  can  be  identified  with  the 
aspirations  of  these  struggling  people. 

Twenty  years  ago,  following  the  rise 
of  Castro  in  Communist  CTuba,  we  met 
a  similar  challenge.  Twenty  years  ago, 
revolutionary  movements,  the  Com- 
munist world,  began  throughout  Latin 
America.  We  met  that  challenge,  not 
with  more  arms,  not  with  more  inva- 
sions, but  with  an  alliance  for 
progress.  It  was  a  challenge  not  only 
met,  but  won. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  visit  Hondiutis  and  Nicaragua  with 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell),  to  see  how  we  were  meeting 
this  new  challenge,  to  see  whether  we 
were  repeating  the  success  of  20  years 
ago  in  appealing  to  the  best,  the 
people  of  Latin  America.  I  sought  to 
find  whether  challenges  to  American 
security  were  real,  whether  merely 
perceived  or  whether  as  the  President 
asserted  here  last  night,  America's  se- 
curity interests  were  in  the  balance. 

I  found  none.  I  found  Instead,  as  the 
President  again  asserted  last  night, 
continuing  challenges  to  American  se- 
curity that  in  my  Judgment  are  not 
real. 

Upon  my  return  from  Nicaragua.  I 
was  so  concerned  the  American  people 
were  being  misled  into  believing  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  about  to  repeat 
its  tragic  errors  of  1962  and  place  stra- 
tegic missiles  in  Nicaragua,  that  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States,  informing 
Mr.  Shultz  of  the  reaction  of  the  San- 
dlnista government.  At  which  point 
they  stated  that  under  no  circumn- 
stances  would  they  ever  move  forward 
and  allow  the  Soviet  Union  or  any 
other  nation  to  dominate  their  resolu- 
tion and  place  offensive  weapons  in 
their  country. 

On  April  13  that  message  was  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  next  week 
in  a  hearing  with  Assistant  Secretary 
Enders,  I  again  repeated  comments  of 
the  Sandlnista  government.  Once 
again  stating  that  that  government 
would  never  permit  offensive  missiles 
to  be  placed  in  Nicaragua. 
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I  mmt  tdl  you  how  dlstreising  it 
was,  after  never  getting  a  reply  from 
the  Secretary  of  State,  never  having 
the  AMiatant  Secretary  of  State  accept 
my  offer  to  repeat  the  wiahea  of  the 
people  of  Nicaragua,  to  have  the  Presi- 
dmt  of  the  United  States  stand  here 
and  again  make  those  same  baseless 
charges,  charges  that  I  can  only  con- 
clude are  made  in  order  to  find  Justifi- 
cation for  an  aggressive  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America,  made  without  the  basis 
of  any  facts. 

I  do  not  ask  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  of  this  Government 
ignore  the  potential  dangers  of  a  revo- 
lutionary force  in  Central  America  or 
that  we  dose  our  eyes  to  the  disap- 
pointments of  the  Sandlnlsta  regime. 
We  have  every  reason  to  be  disap- 
pointed. The  promises  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas for  freedom  of  the  press,  and  of  re- 
ligion, have  been  broken.  Promises  of 
free  elections  have  proven  illuslonary. 
These  things  should  meet  our  disv>- 
pointment.  but  they  should  not  meet 
our  armed  restetance.  They  do  not,  in 
and  of  themselves  because  they  disap- 
point us,  constitute  a  threat  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation. 

But  I  add  this  too:  There  is  some- 
thing more  to  be  feared  here  than  the 
potential  of  the  Sandlnlsta  revolution. 
I  fear  far  more  a  chaUenge  in  our  own 
country. 

last  December,  the  Congress  spoke 
unanimous^  that  our  country  would 
not  engage  in  an  armed  invasion  of 
Nicaragiia  with  the  intent  of  over- 
throwing the  Government  of  that  sov- 
ereign nation.  It  is  a  law  that  has  been 
broken  by  aU  accounts. 

Our  country,  the  taxpayers  of  our 
Nation,  are  now  engaged  in  an  illegal 
effort.  Let  us  at  least  be  honest  with 
ourselves  if  we  cannot  with  others. 
The  evidence  is  truly  overwhelming. 
Weapons  captured  by  the  Sandinistas 
still  bear  the  maikings  of  the  U.S. 
Army.  Mothers  In  refugee  camps  in 
Honduras  speak  with  pride  that  their 
children  have  been  trained  and  armed 
by  the  United  States  to  enter  Nicara- 
gua. 

Only  here  do  we  debate  whether  it  is 
true.  There  it  is  accepted  as  fact. 

And  I  ask  this:  If  we  are  to  misun- 
derstand the  revolutionary  movement 
in  Central  America,  if  we  are  to  violate 
the  laws  of  our  own  country,  let  us  at 
least  not  try  to  panic  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  false  evidence  that 
their  security  is  Jeopardized.  Let  us  at 
least  not  in  this  late  moment  of  the 
spiral  toward  war  in  Latin  America 
present  false  witness  that  somehow 
our  homes  and  families  are  in  Jeop- 
ardy. 

I  regret  that  this  message  rings  with 
a  partisan  tone.  It  Is  not  Intended  to 
be  so,  but  it  is  an  unfortimate  fact 
that  our  long  bipartisan  commitment 
to  reasonable  and  fair  and  peaceful 
foreign  policy  may  in  some  respects  be 
Jeopardised   by    this   administration. 


And  if  partisanship  has  come  to  mean 
speaking  the  causes  of  peace  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  here  today  in  terms 
of  strategic  arms  for  nuclear  freese, 
then  I  for  one  have  never  been  more 
partisan. 

And  I  ask  that  in  this  day  after  the 
President's  remarks  in  this  Chamber, 
Members  of  this  Congress  speak 
boldly,  that  the  American  people 
speak  bol(Uy,  for  we  will  either  speak 
boldly  now  or  with  regret  later. 

Itx.  Speaker,  I  am  including  my 
letter  to  Secretary  of  State  George 
Shults  on  the  possibility  of  Soviet  mis- 
siles being  deployed  in  Nicaragua. 

The  letter  follows: 

HODSB  OP  RSPSKSKRATIVB, 

WaOiinaton.  D.a.  AprU  13,  IMX 
Hon.  Ohmgi  p.  Sbultz, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Department  of  State, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dkas  iSM.  SicimAKT:  Upon  our  return 
from  Nicaragua  two  days  ago,  we  were  dis- 
turbed to  discover  that  the  American  people 
are  being  led  to  believe  that  there  is  a  poasi- 
ble  threat  of  Soviet  missiles  '  eing  placed  in 
Nicaragua.  Since  we  have  Just  concluded 
several  days  of  discussions  with  the  Sandl- 
nlsta leadership,  we  thought  that  it  might 
be  helpful  to  share  Nlcaraguan  reaction  on 
this  issue. 

Several  points  were  expressed  by  the  San- 
dinistas. In  order  to  gadn  the  proper  per- 
spective, however,  you  should  know  that  it 
was  difficult  to  get  them  to  take  the  issue 
seriously.  The  subject  of  missile  deployment 
In  Nicaragua  had  never  been  discussed  inter- 
nally. Such  a  deployment  was  apparently 
never  suggested  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  ap- 
peared so  patently  abstird  that  the  Sandi- 
nistas were  reluctant  to  engage  in  serious 
discussion  until  we  convinced  them  the 
Reagan  Administration  might  raise  the 
question. 

First,  we  were  reminded  that  Nicaragua  is 
a  signatory  of  the  Treaty  of  Tlaielolco 
which  prohibits  the  introduction  of  such 
weapons  In  Latin  America.  The  Sandlnlsta 
Oovemment.  we  were  assured,  has  always 
intended  to  honor  the  commitment. 

Second,  the  non-aligned  status  of  Nicara- 
gua was  made  clear.  They  conveyed  to  us.  In 
the  strongest  possible  terms,  that  50,000 
people  died  to  establish  Nlcaraguan  sover- 
eignty and  those  sacrifices  were  not  made 
for  the  purpose  of  replacing  one  foreign  in- 
fluence for  another.  They  cherish  their  non- 
aligned  status  and  r«ninded  us  that  the  ac- 
ceptance of  any  Soviet  missiles  would  Jeop- 
ardise this  foundation  of  the  revolution  and 
be  a  contradiction  to  their  hope  for  peace  in 
the  region. 

We  want  to  also  report  our  distress  that 
some  Administration  representatives  would 
so  deliberately  ini»i»>»/i  the  American  people 
on  such  a  critical  matter  without  any  evi- 
dence. The  people  of  our  country  deserve  to 
not  be  frightened  by  false  Issues  and  base- 
less charges  which  promote  tension,  confu- 
sion and  fear.  The  fact  remains  that  this 
Administration  has  never  inquired  about 
Sandlnlsta  intentions  with  regard  to  this 
question  but  chose  instead  to  create  concern 
as  a  Justification  for  current  policy.  There  is 
an  awkward  twist  of  logic  at  work  here. 
Facts  are  being  sought  in  Justification  for 
policy.  There  Is  no  policy  based  on  facts. 

If  you  require  any  further  explanation  of 
these  discussions  or  seek  the  benefit  of  our 


hours  of  consultation,   then  we   are,  of 
course,  at  your  dlsposaL 
Sincerely, 


Rossar  O.  ToaaidLU. 

D  1810 

BCr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  think  it 
should  also  be  pointed  out  that  we 
have  written  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  requesting  an  opportu- 
nity to  brief  him  on  what  we  saw  and 
what  we  found  when  we  were  there, 
and.  at  least  as  far  as  I  know,  we  have 
had  no  reply  to  that  letter. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  for  his  additional 
remarks.  That  is  in  fact  accurate. 

And  equally  distressing,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  the  fact  that  two  Members  of 
Congress,  sincerely  trying  to  get  an- 
swers to  these  questions,  since  the  ad- 
ministration for  a  year  has  never  had 
face-to-face  meetings  with  the  Sandl- 
nlsta leadership,  no  discussions  have 
taken  place.  We  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  meet  with  that  leadership,  of- 
fered the  commimlcation  from  the 
Sandinistas,  their  comments,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and.  as  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bkdell)  has  wisely 
now  advised  me,  also  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  we  have  never 
had  that  offer  accepted.  It  Is  in  fact 
distressing  news. 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  is  the  greatest  democra- 
cy in  the  world.  We  have  our  faults, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  they  are  far 
outwelghted  by  our  virtues.  Our  great- 
est export  Is  our  Democratic  tradition 
and  our  good  will.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned that  we  are  undermining  both 
by  our  actions  in  Central  America. 

Our  policy  toward  El  Salvador  imme- 
diately comes  to  mind.  But  it  is  our 
policy  toward  Nicaragua  that  will,  per- 
haps, have  even  more  far-reaching 
consequences.  Our  support  of  those 
groups  and  movements  whose  ex- 
pressed purpose  it  is  to  overthrow  the 
Nicaragiuui  Government  Is  not  only 
disturbing,  it  is  destabilizing  to  the 
whole  region. 

As  an  American  of  Hispanic  herit- 
age. I  am  particularly  aware  of  the 
sensitivity  that  Central  American  na- 
tions have  toward  threats,  covert  or 
otherwise,  from  the  United  States.  An 
editorial  from  the  Colombian  newspa- 
per El  Tlempo  put  it  clearly,  when  it 
stated  that  the  long  history  of  UJS. 
Intervention  in  the  region  "le^w  to 
mind  when  the  Reagan  administration 
promotes  invasions  against  Nicara- 
gua." 

The  President  has  said  that  he  has 
no  intention  of  supporting  the  over- 
throw of  the  Nlcaraguan  Government. 
He  also  mentioned  that  he  felt  the 


United  States  had  been  supportive  of 
the  Nlcaraguan  Government  during 
the  first  2  years  of  its  existence.  I  do 
not  see  things  quite  that  way. 

From  the  beginning,  this  administra- 
tion has  maintained  an  aggressive  atti- 
tude toward  Nicaragua.  It  cut  off  a 
loan  made  by  the  Carter  administra- 
tion. In  1981.  it  authorized  $19  milUon 
for  a  plan  to  create  a  preliminary 
force  to  imdermlne  the  Nlcaraguan 
Oovemment. 

Another  tact  being  used  by  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  to  Increase  mili- 
tary and  economic  support  fxinds  for 
Honduras.  The  incr^used  militariza- 
tion of  Honduras  threatens  the  fragile 
democratic  government  of  President 
Cordova.  The  concentration  of  mili- 
tary as  well  as  political  power  in  the 
hands  of  General  Alvarez  is  a  clear  in- 
dication of  this  threat. 

The  excuse  for  this  dramatic  in- 
crease in  aid  Is  the  threat  that  Nicara- 
gua poses  to  Honduras  and  the  entire 
region.  The  problem  with  this  is  that 
there  is  so  much  exaggeration  of  this 
alleged  threat  that  any  truth  is  lost  in 
the  grandiosity  of  the  administration's 
remarks. 

What  is  the  President  trying  to  do?  I 
agree  that  we  have  to  guard  our  stra- 
tegic Interests,  but  we  are  not  going  to 
achieve  this  through  covert  oper- 
ations. The  region's  problems  are  far 
more  complex  than  the  White  House 
seems  to  believe. 

In  his  speech  last  night,  the  Presi- 
dent suggested  that  he  was  open  to  ne- 
gotiations. I  hope  this  includes  negoti- 
ations with  Nicaragua.  We  missed  a 
perfect  opportunity  with  the  Mexican- 
Venezuelan  initiative. 

A  statement  from  the  Chilean  maga- 
zine Hoy  sums  up  the  frustration  that 
many  Latin  American  nations  have  re- 
garding this  situation:  "In  this  climate 
of  agitated  militarization  where  infor- 
mation is  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
paranoia,  all  peace  initiatives  have 
failed.  It  could  not  have  been  other- 
wise." 

I  believe  it  can  be  otherwise,  if  the 
President  would  only  take  a  longer, 
harder  look  at  what  is  best  for  both 
the  United  States  and  Central  Amer- 
ica.* 


CHILD  ABUSE  PREVENTION 
MONTH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Murphy)  Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  AprU 
has  been  declared  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Month.  As  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Select  Education,  which 
has  Jurisdiction  over  child  abuse 
issues,  I  am  proud  to  participate  with 
so  many  of  my  colleagues  today  In  an 
effort  to  call  attention  to  a  problem 
many  overlook. 


It  disturbs  me  to  watch  the  network 
news  report  on  a  Cheyenne,  Wyo.. 
teenage  brother  and  sister  case  where 
these  two  youngsters  reported  their 
father's  abuse,  and  no  action  was 
taken  to  correct  the  situation.  Trag- 
ically, the  father  was  fatally  shot,  and 
both  children  are  facing  trials.  Fur- 
thermore, various  studies  have  shown 
that  child  abuse  cases  Increase  as  un- 
employment increases.  For  example, 
over  half  of  the  cases  of  abused  and 
neglected  children  referred  to  the 
Michigan  Protective  Services  Division 
have  come  from  the  four  counties 
where  major  automobile  plants  supply 
the  Jobs  for  that  area  (Wayne, 
Macomb.  Oakland,  and  Genesee).  In 
Wisconsin,  the  10  counties  with  the 
highest  unemployment  Increases  from 
1979  to  1981  report  abuse  cases  in- 
creased by  69  percent,  compared  with 
a  12-percent  rise  in  the  10  counties 
with  the  lowest  increases  in  unemploy- 
ment. In  my  own  State  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, 45  children  died  from  abuse  in 
1981.  a  55-percent  increase  over  the  29 
abuse-related  deaths  in  1980.  And  the 
list  grows  with  similar  statistics  from 
across  the  country. 

I  Introduced  H.R.  1904,  the  Re-Au- 
thorization of  the  Child  Abuse,  Pre- 
vention, Treatment,  and  Adoption  Op- 
portunities Act  which  increases  fund- 
ing for  child  abuse  programs,  sexual 
exploitation  programs,  and  adoption 
opportunities  programs.  The  legisla- 
tion further  defines  sexual  abuse  and 
child  neglect.  Within  these  areas,  the 
bill  prevents  the  starvation  of  at-risk 
infants  with  life-threatening  congeni- 
tal Impairments  under  the  treatment 
and  Judgment  of  the  attending  physi- 
cian. These  infants  who  are  saved  but 
are  unwanted  by  their  families  can 
now  benefit  from  an  increase  in  fund- 
ing of  adoption  opportunities  pro- 
grams, thus  being  placed  in  foster  care 
facilities.  H.R.  1904  is  a  good  bill 
which  addresses  many  of  the  problems 
currently  existing  throughout  the 
country.  The  lives  and  welfare  of 
many  children  are  at  stake  today.  H.R. 
1904  will  help  those  who  have  been 
abused  as  well  as  provide  a  mectianism 
to  prevent  abuse. 

Federal  legislation  is  not  the  only 
answer,  however.  What  is  most  impor- 
tant, perhaps,  is  a  recognition  and 
awareness  by  Individuals  and  commu- 
nities that  child  abuse  occurs  every- 
where. It  exists  in  all  socioeconomic 
income  levels,  in  all  communities,  in 
every  State.  Child  abuse  affects  all 
parts  of  our  society,  and  must  be  rec- 
ogrnized  by  all  sectors  of  our  society  so 
that  it  can  be  eliminated  before  it  per- 
petuates. Almost  90  percent  of  all 
prison  inmates  have  been  abused.  The 
pattern  of  abused  children  is  to  abuse 
their  own  children  or  other  children 
when  they  have  become  adults.  A  na- 
tional awareness,  which  this  month  of 
April  is  designed  to  do,  must  alert 
Americans  of  this  problem.  To  do  less 


may  have  tragic  repercussions 
throughout  our  society.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues and  all  Americans  to  address 
the  abuse  problems  of  their  local  areas 
and  to  work  together  to  eliminate 
child  abuse  altogether.* 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
greatly  please  me  if  you  would  allow 
me  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  bring- 
ing to  the  public's  attention  the  criti- 
cal problem  of  child  abuse. 

The  statistics  relating  to  child  abuse 
are  very  disturbing  and  call  out  to  ev- 
eryone that  something  must  be  done 
to  prevent,  or  at  least  reduce,  this  na- 
tional disgrace.  It  is  estimated  that  as 
many  as  10,000  children  are  severely 
beaten  each  year.  50,000  to  70.000  are 
sexually  abused,  100,000  are  emotion- 
ally neglected,  and  another  100,000  are 
physically,  morally,  and  educationally 
neglected;  and  these  are  conservative 
estimates.  In  total,  approximately 
350.000  to  1.1  million  chidren  are 
abused  in  our  Nation  each  year. 

We  have  within  our  c^>aclty  the 
ability  to  confront  this  problem  direct- 
ly and  help  the  children  of  our  Nation. 
The  first  step  in  curing  this  problem  is 
to  make  the  public  aware  of  its  perva- 
sive character  throughout  our  Nation 
cutting  across  all  social  and  socioeco- 
nomic strata.  An  educated  population 
can  provide  the  foundation  for  a  solu- 
tion. However,  imtil  the  public  is  made 
aware  of  the  magnitude  of  this  prob- 
lem, in  my  opinion,  our  Nation  will  not 
begin  to  devote  the  needed  resources 
to  establish  the  special  programs 
needed  to  work  with  current  and  po- 
tential child  abusers. 

Children,  our  most  precious  re- 
source, represent  the  future  of  our 
country  and  we  milst  do  everything  we 
possibly  can  to  insure  that  they  grow 
up  in  a  healthy  environment  and  not 
the  victims  of  child  abuse.* 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  distressing  aspects  of  our  ex- 
istence as  a  people  is  that  over  2  mil- 
lion of  our  children  are  victims  annu- 
ally of  child  abuse.  Of  them,  nearly 
5,000  die.  Just  in  the  years  between 
1976  and  1981,  we  have  experienced  a 
106-percent  Increase  in  child  abuse 
and  neglect. 

That  is  why  we  are  participating  in 
this  special  order  today.  We  are  here 
to  acknowledge  the  devastating  prob- 
lem of  child  abuse  and  neglect.  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, Congressman  Ausrai  Muhphy,  for 
taking  the  time  to  organize  a  special 
order.  He  has  recognized  the  severity 
of  this  problem. 

We,  as  a  nation,  must  be  committed 
to  stopping  these  awful  acts— acts 
which  destroy  children,  emotionally 
and  physically. 

Congress  has  taken  steps  to  stop  the 
problem.  It  has  provided  funding  for 
child  abuse  prevention  programs.  It 
has  also  designated  April  as  "National 
Child   Abuse   Prevention   Month."   a 
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time  to  recognise  many  individuals 
who  are  dedicated  to  this  cause. 

Two  organizations.  Parents  Anony- 
mous and  the  Oregon  Chapter  of  the 
National  Conmlttee  for  the  Preven- 
ti<Hi  of  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect,  have 
made  tremendous  progress  toward  the 
prevention  of  child  abuse  and  neglect. 

Parents  Anonymous  is  a  national  or- 
ganisation servjbig  {4>proximately 
25,000  families  each  year.  It  sponsors 
self-help  groups  with  the  goal  of  Im- 
proving the  emotional  well-being  of 
parents  who  have  abused  a  child,  or 
who  fear  they  might. 

In  my  own  State.  Parents  Anony- 
mous of  Oregon  serves  20  communities 
with  weekly  self-help  chapters,  a  24- 
hour  Parent  Help-Line,  and  communi- 
ty education.  They  also  provide  group 
services  to  children  who  have  lived  in 
abusive  families.  It  is  Important  that 
we  help  these  youth  learn  sUUs  which 
allow  them  to  be  nonabusive  parents. 
Without  these  services,  we  nm  the 
risk  of  allowing  abuse  to  continue 
through  one  more  generation. 

Parents  Anonymous  is  effective  in 
helping  parents  break  the  cycle  of 
child  abuse  which  has  been  passed 
from  generation  to  generation.  While 
they  help  today's  parent  to  gain  con- 
trol of  their  abusive  behavior,  they,  at 
the  same  time,  are  helping  tomorrow's 
parent  learn  healthier  parenting  akSUs. 

Parents  Anonymous  has  also  demon- 
strated the  power  of  voluntarism  in 
child  abuse  prevention.  In  Oregon,  the 
State  office  of  Parents  Anonymous 
has  calcinated  the  dollar  value  of  vol- 
unteer contributions.  For  every  dollar 
expanded  in  this  effort,  volunteers 
generate  $2  worth  of  service  to  the 
community.  Not  only  is  the  prevention 
of  child  abuse  an  important  savings  in 
dollars  and  human  costs;  volunteer  ef- 
forts contribute  to  community  serv- 
ices. 

The  Oregon  Chapter  of  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Child  Abuse  also  uses  the  skills  of  vol- 
unteers to  improve  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren. 

This  year,  the  Oregon  Chapter 
hosted  a  gathering  of  teachers  and 
public  school  personnel  to  educate 
children  in  the  prevention  of  sexual 
abuse.  These  programs  help  children 
understand  that  sexual  abuse  need  not 
continue.  They  also  teach  that  the 
community  has  resources  and  under- 
standing adults  to  help  them. 

"The  many  programs  and  volunteers 
wortdng  to  prevent  child  abuse  in  our 
country  deserve  our  recognition  and 
appreciation  as  we  mark  National 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  Month.  Their 
efforts  give  us  reaison  for  hope  about 
our  future  and  our  greatest  resource— 
our  children.* 

•  Mr.  PASHATAN.  Mi.  Speaker,  child 
abuse  takes  many  forms,  but  perhaps 
the  most  depraved  is  child  pornog- 
raphy, and  iMrticularly  the  use  of  chil- 
dren as  models  in  the  production  of 


films  and  photos  depicting  the  basest 
acts.  This  sick  trade  Is  believed  to  in- 
volve ftnnv^iiy  some  1  million  young- 
sters ranging  in  age  from  a  few 
months  to  the  teens. 

Every  child  in  this  country  is  a  po- 
tential victim  of  this  tragic  form  of 
chUd  abuse,  as  kidnap  victims,  as  run- 
aways enticed  into  posing  for  porno- 
graphic films  and  photos,  as  Innocent 
victims  of  persons  in  positions  of  trust. 
and  even,  in  some  cases,  as  victims  of 
their  depraved  parents. 

The  efforts  of  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers and  prosecutors  working  to  attack 
the  trade  in  child  pornography  were 
boosted  last  year  when  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  a  New  York  State 
law  that  eliminated  the  need  to  prove 
that  materials  depicting  children  in- 
volved in  certain  acts  were  obscene 
(New  York  against  Perber).  Some  15 
other  States  have  similar  statutes,  and 
47  States  have  statutes  specifically  di- 
rected at  the  production  of  chUd  por- 
nography. 

Earlier  this  year  I  introduced 
HJ%.  2106.  the  Child  Protection  Act  of 
1983.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is 
to  extend  the  Ferber  approach  to  the 
Federal  statutes  that  deal  with  the 
movement  of  child  pornography  in 
interstate  commerce.  Under  H.R.  2106. 
the  mere  fact  that  children  are  depict- 
ed in  sexual  situations  would  be 
groimds  enough  for  prosecution. 

HJl.  2106  would  also  remove  a  re- 
quirement in  Federal  law  limiting 
prosecution  to  persons  who  sell  such 
materials.  This  featiu-e  of  H.R.  2106 
recognizes  the  fact  that  a  significant 
amount  of  child  pornography  is  traded 
or  given  away,  rather  than  sold,  and 
would  allow  prosecution  of  persons 
who  trade  or  give  away  these  mr.teri- 
als,  in  addition  to  those  who  sell  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  increasing  awareness  of 
the  problem  of  child  pornography  is 
evidenced  by  articles  in  national  publi- 
cations, and  by  several  other  measures 
dealing  with  this  subject  that  have 
been  introduced  by  other  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  I  should  hope  that  we 
can  work  together  on  these  and  other 
measures  dealing  with  the  tragic  prob- 
lem of  child  pornography  and  with  the 
other  forms  of  child  abuse,  and 
achieve  legislation  that  will  reduce  the 
terrible  toll  taken  on  society's  most 
tragic  and  defenseless  victims,  the 
children.  Thank  you.« 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
child  abuse  is  one  of  the  most  misun- 
derstood tragedies  affecting  the  social 
and  moral  welfare  of  our  families  and 
of  society  today.  Each  year  more  than 
1  million  children  are  abused  or  ne- 
glected: for  at  least  1,000  of  them,  the 
abuse  is  fatal.  Another  estimated 
44.000  children  annually  are  abused 
sexauUy. 

Upon  learning  of  an  incident  of  child 
abuse,  many  people  incorrectly  con- 
clude that  a  parent  who  would  abuse 


his  or  her  child  must  not  love  that 
child.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth.  Parents  who  abuse  their 
children  generally  do  love  them:  they 
do  not  want  to  hurt  the  child,  and 
they  desi>erately  need  help. 

In  order  to  properly  treat  child 
abuse,  as  a  society  we  must  first  strive 
for  a  consummate  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  child  abuse.  To  do  so  re- 
quires Imowing  the  profile  of  the 
parent  who  is  likely  to  abuse  a  child, 
for  he  or  she  often  was  a  victim  of 
child  abuse.  In  fact,  it  is  now  known 
that  most  parents  who  abuse  their 
children  were  themselves  abused  by 
their  parents.  The  abusing  parent  also 
commonly  suffers  from  feelings  of 
loneliness  or  a  deep-seated  desire  to 
feel  needed,  or  is  experiencing  some 
other  form  of  stress. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  summa- 
rize the  characteristics  commonly  as- 
cribed to  abused  children.  Oftentimes 
children  who  are  abused  seem,  by  ev- 
eryday standards,  normal.  And  while 
many  such  children  suffer  from  de- 
pression or  may  be  loners,  others 
evince  aggressive,  sometimes  violent, 
behavioral  traits.  The  abused  child 
also  is  not  without  love  for  the  parent. 

The  act  of  abusing  a  child  seldom  is 
intentional.  Most  parents  cannot  even 
recall  having  caused  harm  to  the 
child,  and  almost  always  suffer  imme- 
diate feelings  of  remorse.  Child  abuse 
occurs  when  a  parent,  during  a  bout 
with  severe  depression  or  in  a  fit  of 
anger,  is  inadvertently  provoked  by 
the  child.  Drug  or  alcohol  dependency 
exacerbates  both  the  intensity  of  such 
an  act  and  the  likelihood  that  it  will 
occur  and  recur.  We  should  also  keep 
in  mind  the  fact  that  child  abuse  scars 
families  of  every  cultural,  economic, 
religious,  and  ethnic  background. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  our  colleagues  the  names  of  some 
of  the  organizations  located  in  my  dis- 
trict which  are  treating— or  helping  to 
treat— victims  of  child  abuse.  They  in- 
clude Academia  Quinto  Sol.  Cedar 
House,  Family  Services  of  Long  Beach. 
Memorial  Hospital.  the  YWCA 
Women's  Shelter,  the  Hawaiian  Oar- 
dens  Child  Ouidance  Center.  Harbor 
Oeneral,  and  the  Long  Beach  Police 
Department.  We  are  aU  deeply  indebt- 
ed to  these  organizations,  and  others 
like  them,  for  their  sensitivity  and 
concern.* 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
we  leam  more  about  the  tragic  brutal- 
ity that  occurs  in  cases  of  child  abuse. 
As  a  result  we  are  reminded  again  that 
existing  laws  to  protect  abused  chil- 
dren are  deplorably  weak  and  ineffec- 
tive. 

Recently  several  of  my  constituents 
brought  to  my  attention  a  disturbing 
problem  concerning  the  difficulty  that 
State  courts  and  child  protective  agen- 
cies have  in  obtaining  sufficient  infor- 
mation on  previous  offenders  to  pro- 


tect children  from  recurring  abuse. 
This  problem  occurs  in  cases  in  which 
parents  with  previous  chUd  abuse 
records  relocate  to  a  new  State.  If  they 
commit  a  subsequent  offense  in  the 
new  State,  the  court  treats  them  as 
first  offenders.  As  a  result.  I  have 
spent  considerable  effort  in  searching 
for  ways  that  the  Federal  Government 
might  play  a  role  in  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  these  children. 

I  have  researched  legislation  seeldng 
to  create  an  interstate  clearinghouse, 
operated  by  the  National  Center  on 
Child  Abuse  and  Neglect,  to  make 
available  to  the  courts  necessary  infor- 
mation about  parents'  previous  child 
abuse  records,  in  the  hope  that  appro- 
priate protection  for  these  abused  chil- 
dren would  result. 

Earlier  this  month  I  circulated 
copies  of  this  legislation  for  comment 
to  several  experts  in  this  field.  I  re- 
ceived several  replies  that  contained 
very  sound  su'guments  against  the  na- 
tional clearinghouse  concept.  For  ex- 
ample. Congress  has  been  unwilling  in 
the  past  to  fund  the  National  Center 
on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  to  the 
degree  necessary  for  it  to  operate  up 
to  its  highest  potential.  Therefore,  it 
would  be  impractical  to  charge  this  or- 
ganization with  further  responsibil- 
ities. 

Opinions  were  also  expressed  that 
the  National  Center  on  ChUd  Abuse 
and  Neglect  does  not  have  sufficient 
expertise  to  operate  a  massive  clear- 
inghouse as  I  originally  proposed. 
Also,  no  guarantee  exists  that  States 
would  provide  the  necessary  informa- 
tion. 

Therefore.  I  have  concluded  that  a 
more  viable  alternative  would  be  to 
strengthen  our  State  laws  to  promote 
interstate  cooperation  to  protect  these 
children  from  recurring  abuse.  A 
model  State  law  requiring  more  com- 
plete cooperation  among  courts,  law 
enforcement  officials,  and  child  pro- 
tection agencies  might  be  a  more  prac- 
tical and  efficient  approach.  This  leg- 
islation would  require  also  that  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  officers 
check  with  the  State  registries  where 
suspected  offenders  have  had  previous 
contact. 

I  am  optimistic  that  this  concept 
might  provide  a  woiicable  solution  to 
the  difficulties  that  State  courts  are 
experiencing  in  obtaining  necessary  in- 
formation on  previous  parental  child 
abuse  records.  It  is  my  hope  that  such 
an  approach  will  result  in  better  pro- 
tection for  abused  children.  I  plan  to 
continue  researching  a  model  State 
biU  soon:  any  comments  and/or  sug- 
gestions from  persons  working  in  this 
field  would  be  most  welcome.* 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  focusing  at- 
tention on  the  problem  of  child  abuse, 
which,  according  to  some  reports  is  be- 
coming an  epidemic  in  this  country. 


It  is  a  subject  which  many  Ameri- 
cans would  prefer  not  to  discuss,  since 
it  strikes  at  the  very  moral  fiber  of  our 
society.  But  we  cannot  kid  ourselves 
that  this  problem  does  not  exist.  As  re- 
pellent a  subject  as  the  physical  or 
sexual  abuse  of  a  child  is,  it  must  be 
disoissed  in  the  pubUc  forum. 

I  was  most  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  legislation  declaring  April  1983  as 
"National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Month." 

Because  of  its  very  nature,  chQd 
abuse  cases,  in  most  instances,  are 
never  prosecuted.  A  child,  motivated 
by  feelings  of  fear,  loyalty,  and  love 
toward  a  family  member  or  family 
friend  will  often  refuse  to  name  that 
individual  as  a  perpetrator  of  the 
abuse.  Also,  since  these  attacks  on  the 
child  often  take  place  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  home,  there  are  rarely  wit- 
nesses to  the  crime. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  thou- 
sands of  cases  of  child  abuse  take 
place  in  this  Nation  yearly.  Some  are 
so  severe  that  they  lead  to  tht  death 
of  the  child  involved.  Naturally  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  immediately 
what  the  long-range  psychological 
nmoif  ications  of  these  attacks  will  be. 

I  pray  that  this  new  national  aware- 
ness of  the  problem  of  child  abiise  will 
help  convince  those  who  are  afflicted 
with  psychological  problems  that 
might  lead  to  child  abuse  to  seek  pro- 
fessional help  before  another  child  is 
hurt.* 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  child 
abuse  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
social  problems  we  face  as  a  nation 
today.  It  threatens  the  very  fabric  of 
our  society,  the  family.  Unfortimately. 
the  number  of  child  abuse  incidents 
continues  to  grow.  Many  social  service 
organizations  contend  that  there  is  an 
inverse  relationship  between  the  eco- 
nomic prosperity  of  a  nation  and  the 
number  of  child  abuse  cases  reported. 
As  our  unemplosmient  figures  rage 
high  so  do  our  statistics  of  child  abuse 
incidents.  Over  2  million  children  each 
year  &re  victims  of  child  abuse  smd  at 
least  5.000  are  fatally  injured.  Incred- 
ibly, many  of  these  children  are  under 
the  youthful  age  of  3. 

A  major  step  to  help  combat  this 
devastating  problem  is  awareness.  I 
have,  therefore,  been  an  advocate  of 
both  "National  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Week,"  which  passed  in  the  last 
Congress,  and  "National  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  Month,"  which  has  been 
enacted  in  the  present  Congress.  April 
has  been  selected  as  the  month  to 
raise  our  level  of  consciousness.  It  is, 
however,  only  a  first  step  in  attempt- 
ing to  eradicate  this  serious  malady  of 
society. # 

•  Mr.  MILLE31  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  tragic  consequence  of  oiu- 
Nation's  prolonged  recession  and  high 
unemployment  has  been  the  sharp  in- 
crease in  child  abuse  incidents  and  in 


the  numbers  of  deaths  of  children 
caused  by  abuse. 

Today,  at  the  first  hearing  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Children,  Youth, 
and  Families,  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  chair,  witnesses  told  us  of  the  stress 
American  families  are  suffering  be- 
cause of  economic  pressures. 

The  most  recent  survey  we  have  of 
reports  of  abused  children  nationally, 
gathered  this  year  by  the  National 
Committee  for  Prevention  of  Child 
Abuse,  shows  the  following  informa- 
tion: 

The  reported  incidence  of  child 
abuse  in  1982  climbed  in  States  across 
the  Nation  by  over  10  percent,  and  in 
some  States  the  rate  was  considerably 
higher. 

In  many  States  the  death  rate  as  the 
result  of  child  abuse  increased  by  over 
40  percent. 

More  than  one  in  four  States  report- 
ed an  increase  in  child  abuse  deatlis. 

Forty-five    States    reported   signifi- 
cant   increases    in    the    number    of  - 
abused  and  neglected  children  com- 
pared to  the  previous  year.  More  than 
30  States  reported  more  severe  cases. 

Some  States  are  redefining  abuse 
and  neglect,  investigating  only  the  se- 
verest cases. 

The  rise  in  reports  of  child  abuse 
comes  at  a  time  when  Federal  support 
for  children  and  families  has  declined. 
In  1982,  Federal  child  abuse  money 
was  reduced  from  $22.9  miUlon  to 
$16.2  million.  The  administration  pro- 
poses cutting  the  child  abuse  program 
further  in  1984  to  $6.7  million. 

Significant  reductions  have  also 
been  made  in  other  Federal  support 
programs  for  families:  Title  XX— the 
major  program  of  aid  to  States  for 
social  services:  maternal  and  child  - 
health:  care  for  women  and  infants;  . 
foster  care  and  adoption. 

The  administration's  continued  at- 
tempts to  make  further  cuts  in  these 
and  other  programs  have  been  reject- 
ed overwhelmingly  by  the  House. 

The  combination  of  funding  cuts 
and  the  pressures  of  unemployment 
and  the  depressed  economy,  touching 
many  of  the  Nation's  families,  raises 
the  question  of  how  changes  in  sup- 
port for  social  and  health  services  are 
affecting  our  response  to  child  abuse. 

We  must  continue  to  insist  on  ade- 
quate levels  of  funding  for  these  vital 
programs. 

Following  is  the  information  collect- 
ed in  two  surveys  by  the  National 
Committee  for  Prevention  of  Child 
Abuse,  one  conducted  in  the  fall  of 
1982,  and  the  other  completed  in  Jan- 
uary 1983: 

iMciDKifCE    OP    Child    Abdsx    Cumbimc— 
Survey  by  thk  Natiomal  Couott^  poh 
Prevektioi*  or  Child  Abuse 
Concerned  about  the  impact  of  federal 
cutbacks  on  state  child  protection  programs, 
the  National  Committee  for  Prevention  of 
Child  Abuse  (NCPCA)  conducted  two  tele- 
phone surveys  of  aU  50  states:  In  the  Fall 
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IMS  survey,  »  vmrlety  of  information  vai 
obtained  oonoemlns  the  effect  of  these  cut- 
bai^  from  persons  officially  designated  as 
the  "chad  abuse  specialist"  in  each  state. 
This  surrey  sought  opinion  rather  than  nu- 
merical evidence  and  confidentiality  was 
guaranteed.  In  the  January  1083  telephone 
survey,  statistics  on  the  number  of  reports 
and  the  number  of  deaths  in  IMO,  1981.  and 
198S  were  obtained.  Some  states  did  not 
have  (rflldal  records  prepared  on  their  state 
statistics  and  estimates  were  received.  Re- 
sults of  these  surveys  are  summarised  here. 

In  reapmse  to  the  question,  "Do  you 
think  that  the  amount  of  child  abuse  in 
your  state  has  increased  in  the  past  year?" 
only  five  states  said  no.  Seven  states  sug- 
gested that  while  child  abuse  Is  on  the  rise, 
the  Increase  is  not  being  reflected  in  the 
state's  statistics.  The  remaining  states  saw 
an  Increase  in  reported  cases  of  abuse.  Fif- 
teen said  that  the  number  of  substantiated 
cases  is  ristag:  S3  volunteered  that  they  are 
seeing  more  serious  cases  than  ever  before; 
and  14  reported  more  deaths  by  abuse.  Cou- 
pled with  this  worsening  In  the  severity  of 
abuse  is  the  overwhelming  experience  (of  35 
states)  that  the  amount  of  reported  sexual 
abuse  is  increasing  dramatically. 

Twenty-nine  states  had  official  child 
abuse  reporting  statistics  for  1981  and  1982 
available.  Among  these  states,  21  show  an 
increase  in  child  abuse,  with  an  average  In- 
crease of  close  to  12  percent.  This  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  about  50.000  reports  In 
those  21  states.  When  taking  into  account 
those  states  which  saw  a  decrease  in  number 
of  reports,  a  rise  of  at  least  6  percent  na- 
tionwide in  reports  is  apparent 

Statistics  on  the  number  of  deaths  due  to 
child  abuse  and  neglect  between  1980  and 
1981  were  based  on  the  31  states  that  had 
official  data.  There  was  a  27  percent  in- 
crease among  the  18  states  that  showed  In- 
creases in  deaths.  In  the  states  where  data 
was  available  on  the  number  of  deaths  relat- 
ed to  child  abuse  and  neglect  between  1981 
and  1962  (27),  approximately  half  saw  in- 
creases. Another  7  states  estimated  that 
deaths  were  on  the  rise.  Many  of  those  sur- 
veyed volimteered  that  they  felt  that  the 
number  of  deaths  was  not  reflected  in  the 
statistics,  but  was  considerably  higher. 
There  are  thousands  of  children  who  die 
mysteriously  or  disappear  and  it  is  thought 
that  many  of  these  children  die  from  abuse 
and  neglect  No  official  records  are  kept  on 
these  children. 

ErrccTS  OR  public  aokhciks 
When  asked,  "Have  there  been  any  notice- 
able cutbacks  in  the  size  of  your  state's 
child  abuse  program?"  32  states  said  yes.  Of 
these,  2S  indicated  that  both  staff  and  serv- 
ice dollars  have  been  cut  back.  Seventeen 
states  asserted  that  there  were  no  cutbacks, 
explaining  that  because  child  abuse  is  a  pri- 
ority in  their  state,  the  state  maintains  a 
certain  level  of  support  for  the  abuse  pro- 
gram. Three  states  have  actually  seen  an  in- 
crease in  the  size  of  their  child  abuse  pro- 
gram in  the  past  year. 

Workers'  case  load  size,  often  cited  as  an 
important  measure  of  the  quality  of  service 
provided  to  abusive  families,  has  Increased 
In  most  states.  Twenty-eight  states  reported 
bigger  case  loads,  with  comments  like  "often 
higher  than  policy  calls  for"  or  "an  Increase 
of  12  percent  last  year."  For  those  18  states 
,  wboe  case  loads  have  stayed  the  same,  re- 
marks were  made  such  as,  "Stayed  the 
same— so  fart";  "Workers  spend  all  their 
time  on  investigations":  and  "We  Just  use  a 
lot  of  unskilled  workers  on  investigations." 


Only  10  states  have  noticed  no  reduction 
in  services  offued  to  abusive  parents.  Of 
these,  several  jtolnted  out,  "We  dldnt  have 
many  to  begin  with"  or  "There  never  were 
enough."  Others  said.  "We  haven't  noticed 
any  effects  yet"  On  a  positive  note,  one  de- 
partment maintained,  "We  Just  do  a  better 
Job  now  of  monitoring  what  services  we 
offer,  and  we  don't  give  than  for  longer 
than  necessary. 

Cutbacks  in  staff  size  appear  to  be  impor- 
tant in  explaining  why  fewer  services  are 
being  offered  to  abusive  parents.  Also  of  slg- 
nlficanre  for  the  majority  of  states  (30)  has 
been  a  decrease  in  the  availability  of  com- 
munity services  to  which  parents  were  re- 
ferred in  the  past.  A  few  forward-thinking 
states  added  that  they  were  "trying  to  in- 
crease the  numtter  of  Parents  Anonymous 
groups.:  or  "looking  for  more  preventive 
services." 

It  was  of  interest  to  know  if  the  state  re- 
porting and  investigation  laws  were  being 
interpreted  any  differently  while  reports  of 
child  abuse  were  increasing  and  availability 
of  services  was  decreasing.  About  half  the 
states  (23)  reported  no  change  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  state  reporting  laws.  "We 
haven't  yet,  but  may  need  to  soon  if  the 
cuts  continue,"  said  one  state.  "Our  counties 
may  be  screening  calls,  but  we  don't  know 
about  it."  said  another.  Four  states  reported 
that  efforts  are  under  way  to  narrow  the 
law,  and  26  acknowledged  that  reporting 
laws  are  not  strictly  adhered  to. 

Twelve  states  said  that  the  law  is  being  in- 
terpreted more  narrowly  than  in  the  past: 
"We're  only  investigating  really  serious- 
sounding  cases":  "Only  reports  of  children 
age  12  or  under  are  being  accepted"  "Only 
really  serious  cases  are  opened  for  treat- 
ment" In  14  states  investigations  of  reports 
are  being  handled  differently.  "We're  not  as 
thorough  as  we  used  to  be":  "We  do  more 
selective  screening  over  the  phone  before 
deciding  what  to  Investigate."  In  only  a  few 
instances  were  political  movements  rather 
than  funding  cuts  cited  as  the  reason  for 
changes  in  response  to  state  laws. 

In  addition  to  suiswerlng  the  survey  ques- 
tions, more  than  half  the  states  volunteered 
the  following  concerns:  present  funding  cuts 
are  difficult,  but  future  cuts  will  have  an 
even  worse  impact  on  protective  services: 
the  trend  in  investigations  is  to  be  more  and 
more  limited  in  terms  of  what  is  investigat- 
ed: and  cuts  in  other  social  services  have 
dramatically  affected  families'  well-being. 

In  summary,  it  was  learned  from  the 
survey  that  state  child  protective  services 
around  the  country  have  l)een  significantly 
affected  by  budget  cuts  in  federal  and  state 
funds.  These  cuts  are  resulting  in  layoffs  of 
staff  and  reductions  In  services  for  abused 
children  and  their  parents.  In  addition,  the 
individual  worker's  case  load  size  Ls  increas- 
ing. States  are  also  receiving  more  reports  of 
child  abuse.  In  some  states  children  now 
appear  to  be  abused  more  severely,  and  the 
number  of  abuse-related  deaths  Is  higher. 

In  many  states  that  face  reductions  in 
staff  and  increases  in  abuse  reports,  the 
laws  are  not  being  strictly  followed,  and  at- 
tention to  children  has  become  dependent 
on  the  severity  of  the  abuse.  Many  of  the 
persons  Interviewed  expressed  concern  that 
continuing  unemplosrment  and  cuts  in  other 
support  programs  will  result  in  a  further 
rise  in  child  abuse. 
Table    I.— Pikdiho    From    Fibst    SO-Statx 

TKLXPHOmE  SOBVET  OP  IMPACT  OP  FEDERAL 

C^UTS  OH  State  Child  Abuse  Proobamihg 

Has  the  amount  of  child  abuse  in  State  in- 
creased over  the  past  year? 


No.  5. 

Tes.  but  It's  not  being  reported,  7. 

Yes,  and  we  can  see  it  in  increased  statis- 
tics, 13. 

Tes.  some  are  not  being  reported  and 
some  are  reflected  in  our  statistics.  26. 

Tes.  and  we're  substantiating  more  cases. 
15. 

Tes.  and  we're  seeing  more  severe  cases. 
S3. 

Tes.  and  we're  seeing  more  deaths,  14. 

Tes,  and  we're  seeing  more  sexual  abuse 
cases,  35. 

Has  there  been  any  noticeable  cutback  in 
the  size  of  State's  child  abuse  program? 

No,  it  Is  the  same,  14. 

No,  it  has  gotten  bigger  (e.g.,  more  money, 
more  staff),  3. 

Yes.  fewer  service  dollars  only,  6. 

Yes.  fewer  staff  only,  1. 

Yes.  both  fewer  service  dollars  and  fewer 
staff.  25. 

Don't  Imow,  1. 

What  has  happend  to  workers  case  load 
sizes  over  the  past  year? 

Ootten  bigger,  28. 

Gotten  smaller,  1. 

Stayed  the  same.  18. 

Don't  know,  3. 

Has  there  been  any  noticeable  cutback  in 
the  services  offered  to  abusive  parents? 

No,  10. 

Yes,  the  number  of  our  staff  serving  par- 
ents has  been  cut,  16. 

Yes,  the  case  load  of  our  staff  serving  par- 
ents is  greater.  20. 

Yes,  the  number  of  community  services 
which  we  refer  parents  to  has  decreased,  30. 

Have  there  been  any  changes  in  the  inter- 
pretations of  the  State  reporting  laws? 

No.  23. 

There  are  efforts  underway  to  narrow  it. 
4. 

Yes.  the  law  is  being  more  narrowly  inter- 
preted or  changes  in  the  way  cases  are  being 
investigated  or  opened  for  treatment,  26. 

Table  II.— Fmsracs  From  Second  50-State 
Telephohe  Survxt  on  Statistics  or  Child 
Abuse  Reports  and  Related  Deaths  From 
1981  TO  1982 

DEATHS 

1981-1982  StatisUcs  are  based  on  the  27 
states  that  had  official  data:  13  of  these 
states  showed  an  increase  in  deaths.  There 
was  a  44  percent  increase  among  those 
states.  I'hey  include:  Colorado,  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Georgia.  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina, 
Oklahoma,  South  Dakota,  Utah,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

Seven  states  estimate  a  death  increase  be- 
tween 1981  and  1982. 

REPORTS 

1981-1982  SUtisUcs  are  based  on  the  29 
states  that  had  official  data:  21  of  these 
states  showed  an  Increase  in  the  number  of 
reports.  There  was  an  overall  Increase  of 
about  12  percent  among  the  21  states.  They 
include: 
State:  Percent  of  incnaie 
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New  Tork 

North  DakoU 

Oklahoma 
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Arizona. .... 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia. . 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kentucky . 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Mexico. 


47 

2 

6 

4 

10 

13 

1 

7 

7 

11 

IS 

29 


Rhode  Island.. 
South  Dakota.. 
Texas — . — ... 


10 
16 
26 
26 

7 

9 

11 

7 
1 


Vlrgliila... . ...„.„_ .. 

West  Virginia 

Total  number  of  reports  In  the  21  states 
with  tatcrMBSK 

1981:  448,473:  1982:  498.760:  Difference 
(plus):  60.277.* 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
proclanuttlon  of  April  as  "National 
Child  Abuse  Month"  offers  me  the  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  the  enor- 
mous progress  made  in  the  area  of 
chUd  abuse  in  this  coimtry  and  on  the 
need  for  our  continued  vigilance  in 
this  area. 

Historians  acknowledge  that  child 
abuse  1b  an  age-long  phenomenon.  Par- 
ents have  traditionally  viewed  their 
umaii  children  as  chattel  and  have 
often  subjected  them  to  various  de- 
grees of  violence  and  traumattisation 
albeit  in  the  name  of  discipline. 

Because  this  beliavior  occtirs  within 
the  privacy  of  the  family,  it  has  been 
extremely  difficult  to  detect.  Most 
parents  are  terrified  that  their  child 
will  be  taken  away  or  fear  the  stigma 
of  being  a  child  abuser.  Although  child 
abuse  laws  which  require  mandatory 
reporting  now  exist  in  50  States,  it  Is 
estimated  that  thousands  of  cases  go 
unreported  each  year  due  to  outsiders' 
reluctance  to  intervene  and  the  possi- 
bility of  civil  suits  against  them  If  they 
do. 

In  the  early  19e0'8  C.  Henry  Kempe. 
MX>.,  and  his  colleagues  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Colorado  School  of  Medicine, 
formally  recognised  child  abuse  as  an 
observable  clinical  condition— the  bat- 
tered child  syndrome.  They  deter- 
mined that  child  abuse  is  most  likely 
to  occur  when  adults  have  the  poten- 
tial to  abuse— often  having  been 
abused  themselves,  view  their  child  as 
being  different  from  other  children, 
and  are  overwhelmed  by  a  crisis  or 
series  of  crises.  The  importance  of  Dr. 
Kempe's  and  his  colleagues'  findings  is 
that  they  laid  the  groundwork  for  pre- 
dicting potential  child  abusers  and  for 
the  development  of  effective  methods 
of  treatment  intervention  for  the 
entire  family  so  that  the  abused  child 
can  be  left  safely  in  the  home. 

The  problem  is  certainly  large 
enough  to  deserve  our  serious  atten- 
tion. Over  2  million  children  each  year 
are  victims  of  child  abuse  and  at  least 
5.000  die  as  a  result.  Many,  if  not  the 
majority,  involve  children  who  are 
under  3  years  of  age.  Experts  say  that 
these  incidents  are  widespread  and  on 
the  rise.  According  to  the  National 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Child  Abuse  in  Chicago,  reports  of 
child  abuse  have  increased  more  than 
100  percent  over  the  past  5  years. 

Elxperience  has  shown  that  this  is 
not  a  problon  that  can  be  prevented 


solely  through  legislation.  Progress 
can  be  made  only  through  an  in- 
creased awareness  of  the  problem,  a 
willingness  to  look  beyond  the  pro- 
scribed boundaries  of  familial  privacy, 
KoA  a  conumasion  toward  the  victims 
of  this  battered  child  syndrome— both 
the  abused  and  their  abusers.* 
•  Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Joined  my  colleagues  today  in  calling 
attention  to  one  of  the  most  liauntlng 
problems  of  today's  society— child 
abuse.  Child  abuse  and  neglect  comes 
in  many  forms— verbal,  phsrsical,  and 
sexuaL 

As  we  Increase  public  awareness  on 
this  subject,  we  take  a  positive  step 
toward  the  prevention  of  its  occur- 
rence, we  become  more  capable  of 
stopping  abusive  patterns  and  saving 
the  families  in  which  they  occur. 

Mr.  SpMker,  child  abuse  is  not  a 
new  phenomenon  of  the  modem 
world.  It  has  been  with  society  since 
recorded  time.  However,  as  society 
became  more  and  more  (dvilized.  chil- 
dren's rights  were  recognized  and  laws 
were  created  against  the  abuse  of  chil- 
dren. Unfortunately,  these  laws  did 
not  make  the  problem  go  away— nor 
have  our  modem  laws. 

To  cure  the  illness  of  child  abuse,  we 
need  to  dramatically  increase  public 
knowledge  in  this  area.  We  have  to 
begin  at  the  beginning— with  preven- 
tion. 

ChUd  abuse  is  a  cyclical  problem.  It 
is  passed  on  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. Research  indicates  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt  that  abused  children 
more  often  than  not  become  abusive 
parents.  They  know  no  other  way  of 
parenting.  This  is  where  the  steps 
toward  prevention  should  take  place. 

As  individuals  coming  in  contact 
with  new  parents  increase  their  aware- 
ness of  signs  of  potential  child  abuse, 
the  possibility  of  early,  successful 
intervention  increases.  If  there  is  poor 
mother/child  bonding  or  If  either  of 
the  parents  came  from  an  abusive 
family,  there  is  an  overwhelming  indi- 
cation that  they  will  become  abusive 
parents.  With  proper  support  and 
friendly,  expert  instruction  in  parent- 
ing made  available  to  these  parents, 
the  trend  can  be  reversed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  in  my  own 
congressional  district  there  was  a  case 
that  outraged  my  constituents.  A  little 
girl  died.  Her  mother's  boyfriend 
abused  her  and  her  mother  ilid  not 
stop  him.  They  are  both  serving  prison 
terms— he  a  life  sentence— but  this 
cannot  bring  back  the  child  and  can  in 
no  way  diminish  the  grief  of  the  rest 
of  her  family. 

In  the  last  3  months,  father/daugh- 
ter incest  in  my  district  has  increased 
at  an  alarming  rate. 

Child  abuse  is  not  going  away,  and  it 
will  not  go  away  until  we  do  something 
about  it.  until  we  are  able  to  recognise 
it  and  prevent  it  before  it  inflicts  per- 


manent injury,  both  mental  and  physi- 
cal, on  the  children  of  our  society. 

Our  prisons  are  full  of  abused  chil- 
dren who  became  abusive  adults. 
Adolph  Hitler  was  an  abused  child 
who  placed  very  little  value  on  life. 
Unless  we  take  action  now,  we  take 
the  chance  of  history  repeating  itself. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  no  longer  hide 
child  abuse  in  a  closet  We  must  air 
our  dirty  laundry  and  wash  it  dean,  so 
the  children  of  today  can  grow  up  to 
become  stable,  healthy  individuals  and 
the  loving,  nurturing  parents  of  gen- 
erations to  come.* 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend my  colleague.  Congressman 
MVRPHT  for  inviting  Members  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  special  order  concern- 
ing child  abuse.  I  share  Mr.  Mukpht's 
belief  that  public  awareness  is  the  key 
to  combating  child  abuse— a  very  seri- 
ous problem  and  disruptive  force  af- 
fecting families.  • 

Sadly,  it  should  come  as  no  surprise 
to  any  of  us  in  Congress  that  ctiild 
abuse  incidents  are  on  the  rise.  Soci- 
ologists are  quick  to  point  out  the 
direct  correlation  between  the  dramat- 
ic increase  in  unemployment  and  cut- 
backs in  social  services  and  mental 
health  funding  and  the  increase  in  the 
abuse  of  children  by  frustrated  adults. 
Of  course,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's cure  for  this  has  been  to  seek  a 
substantial  decrease  in  funding  for  the  . 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment Act,  a  program  specifically  en- 
acted to  provide  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  child  abuse  and  neglect. 

I  have  the  utmost  concern  for  civil 
rights,  especially  when  it  pertains  to 
traumatizing  young,  helpless  children. 
Picture  for  a  moment,  a  young  child, 
battered  and  beaten  sitting  in  a  comer 
without  any  hope  of  esci4>e.  Picture 
the  type  of  confused  and  angry  person 
responsible  for  depriving  that  young- 
ster of  a  promising  and  relatively  care- 
free childhood.  As  this  practice  contin- 
ues, a  bit  more  of  our  future— one  that 
has  invested  heavily  in  our  children- 
becomes  more  corrupted. 

But,  we  as  lawmakers  have  the 
means  on  hand  to  prevent  some  of  the 
estimated  1  million  child  abuse  cases.  I 
firmly  believe  we  cannot  lessen  our 
commitment  to  deal  with  the  complex 
problem  of  child  abuse.  Indeed,  my 
belief  has  grown  even  stronger  after 
finding  out  that  the  constituents  in 
my  district  consider  this  issue  a  major 
problem  requiring  more  attention  by 
the  Government. 

However,  thanks  to  the  insensitive 
Heagan  administration,  dwindling 
funds  are  facing  brutal  cutbacks  in  the 
Federal  program  charged  with  dealing 
with  child  abuse.  President  Reagan  is 
requesting  $9  million  for  fiscal  year 
1984  for  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Act— money  which 
would  be  given  to  States  in  the  form  of 
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gnnts.  HJl.  1904  reauthorizes  this 
program  to  the  tune  of  $23  million  for 
fiscal  year  1984  with  5  percent  in- 
creases fmn  fiscal  years  1985-37. 

Oiven  that  family  violence  experts 
are  far  from  imderstandlng  all  the 
causes  or  cures  for  child  abuse,  it  be- 
hooves us  in  Congress  not  to  turn  our 
backs  on  such  a  serious  and  escalating 
problem.  Consequently.  I  call  upon  my 
colleagues  to  fiQly  support  HJl.  1904 
when  it  comes  to  the  floor  for  a  vote 
and  ask  that  we  not  forget  the  pain 
and  agony  siiffered  by  abused  chil- 
dren.* 

•  Iflr.  ACKERMAN.  Bfr.  Spealcer.  I 
rise  today  to  talk  about  a  subject 
which  hurts  all  of  us.  But.  unfortu- 
nately, the  ones  who  suffer  most  are 
children. 

Children  whose  entire  lives  may  be 
haunted  by  frightful  memories  of 
abuse.  Children  who  may  always 
harbor  an  inner  feeling  that  they  are 
bad  or  somehow  inferior.  Children 
who  may  carry  a  private  fear  that  one 
day  they  may  harm  their  own  chil- 
dren. 

Child  abuse  is  often  a  family  tradi- 
tion. So  often,  parents  who  were 
abused  themselves  when  they  were 
young,  may  find  themselves  in  a  terri- 
bly stressful  moment,  experiencing  the 
pressures  and  frustrations  of  their  per- 
sonal Uves.  Out  of  control  for  a 
moment,  in  the  privacy  of  their  own 
home,  a  parent  may  lash  out  at  their 
child,  beginning  a  destructive  cycle  of 
abuse. 

It  is  such  a  complicated  matter— the 
way  our  parents  treated  us,  the  inten- 
sity of  the  pressure  of  our  daily  lives, 
feelings  of  personal  failure,  and  pro- 
longed unemployment  can  precipitate 
in  child  abuse. 

We  must  help  those  people  before 
they  go  too  far— before  the  damage  is 
done  to  themselves  and  the  child. 

Reports  of  abuse  across  the  Nation 
have  increased  during  the  years  of 
high  unemployment  and  inflation. 
The  economy  is  increasing  the  stress 
families  experience  and  this  can  lead 
someone  who  is  abuse  prone  to  cross 
over  the  line  from  control  to  abuse. 

In  New  York  City  in  1980,  32,078 
cases  of  suspected  child  abuse  were  in- 
vestigated. In  1981  the  number  liad 
grown  to  43,014— over  100  a  day.  The 
reports  for  1982  were  close  to  50,000. 

Better  reporting  may  have  swelled 
the  numbers,  but  professionals  feel 
that  the  danger  is  growbig  amidst 
cramped  apartments,  the  stress  of  Job- 
lessness, and  inflation. 

Beverly  Sanders,  the  director  of  the 
Queensboro  Society  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Child  Abuse  described  the  dlff  1- 
cvilt  and  painful  questions  a  casework- 
er must  answer. 

Is  the  child  in  imminent  danger? 
Can  a  positive,  supportive  relationship 
develop  between  the  child  and  parent 
if  the  child  remains  at  home?  By  re- 
moving the  child  from  the  family  envi- 


ronment, will  the  root  of  the  problem 
ever  be  solved?  How  can  we  best  help 
the  child  feel  loved,  worthy,  and 
healed? 

We  must  strengthen  the  Nation's 
preventive  investment  in  youth  and 
cushion  the  harsh  impact  from  the 
economic  downturn  for  which  the 
child  too  often  suffers. 

Let  us  not  add  to  the  hurt.  Let  us  be 
sure  to  continue  to  supply  fimds  to 
prevent  and  care  for  families  which 
live  in  the  shadow  of  child  abuse.* 
•  Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague,  the  distingxiished 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  for  his 
leadership  in  arranging  this  special 
order. 

It  was  an  honor  to  have  his  support 
and  the  support  of  237  of  our  col- 
leagues as  cosponsors  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  21.  designating  April  as  Na- 
tional Child  Abuse  Prevention  Month. 
I  was  very  proud  to  have  been  the 
House  sponsor  of  this  bill. 

Having  taken  an  active  interest  in 
child  abuse,  particularly  in  support  of 
self-help  organizations  such  as  Parents 
Anonymous,  the  National  Exchange 
Club  for  the  Prevention  of  Child 
Abuse,  and  other  outstanding,  largely 
volunteer  organizations,  I  wanted  to 
take  a  moment  to  let  my  colleagues 
know  of  some  event  that  have  been 
held  this  month  as  a  result  of  our  leg- 
islation. 

On  April  6.  Parents  Anonymous  and 
my  office  sponsored  a  conference  on 
Child  Abuse  Awareness  in  the  eighties, 
attended  by  about  350  dedicated  indi- 
viduals from  45  States  and  3  countries. 
The  conference,  held  in  South  Bend, 
Ind..  was  very  successful  in  improving 
child  abuse  awareness  and  exploring 
new  ways  to  end  this  national  tragedy. 

In  North  Dakota.  Parents  Anony- 
mous has  planned  a  variety  of  activi- 
ties, including  little  peoples  concerts 
featuring  day  care  and  elementary 
schoolchildren,  along  with  a  variety  of 
other  local  promotions,  such  as  library 
displays  and  tree  plantings. 

In  the  gentleman's  own  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  Governor  Thomburgh 
and  the  State  legislature  have  taken 
the  lead  in  our  efforts  to  create  more 
awareness  of  the  problem  and  the 
remedies  available.  In  Pennsylvania, 
the  department  of  public  welfare 
maintains  a  child  abuse  hotline, 
known  as  Childline.  The  Governor 
Joined  us  in  declaring  April  as  Child 
Abuse  Prevention  Month,  and  the  leg- 
islature, under  Representative  William 
Klingaman's  leadership,  is  considering 
a  resolution  calling  attention  to  the 
alarming  number  of  occurences  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect. 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Giant  Food  Stores  have  promoted 
child  abuse  awareness  on  its  milk  car- 
tons by  printing  the  telephone 
number  and  address  to  get  informa- 
tion or  help  about  child  abuse. 


Other  States  which  have  been  ex- 
tremely active  and  effective  this 
month  in  the  effort  to  prevent  child 
abuse  Include  Arisona,  where  much 
has  been  done  particularly  with  Indian 
reservations;  Virginia;  Minnesota;  Con- 
necticut; and  New  York.  Those  are 
only  the  States  which  I  personally 
know  are  conducting  active  child 
abuse  prevention  campaigns— I  am 
sure  there  are  many,  many  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  the  limova- 
tions  in  child  abuse  treatment  and  pre- 
vention are  coming  from  largely  volun- 
teer, self-help  organizations  such  as 
Parents  Anonymous.  For  example,  at 
the  South  Bend  conference  earlier  this 
month,  a  panel  of  teenagers  who  have 
been  sextial  abuse  victims  talked 
openly  with  conference  attendees 
alx)ut  their  experiences.  These  same 
teenagers  are  now  counseling  their 
peers  who  are  being  victimized.  This 
has  never  been  done  before. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  our  best 
hope  to  end  child  abuse  rests  with 
these  volunteer,  self-help  groups  like 
Parents  Anonymous.  In  little  more 
than  a  decade,  they  have  grown  to 
become  the  Nation's  largest  child 
abuse  treatment  program  and  now  op- 
erate in  several  continents.  They  have 
over  1.300  chapters  in  nearly  every 
State.  Over  100,000  families  will  call 
one  of  the  Parents  Anonymous  hot- 
lines this  year  seeking  help  in  prevent- 
ing or  treating  a  child  abuse  problem. 
And  they  are  able  to  serve  a  family 
with  a  child  abuse  problem  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  about  $75.  compared  to  the 
$1,'^00  cost  incurred  by  public  welfare 
agencies. 

The  key  to  their  success — our  suc- 
cess—rests with  the  self-help  concept. 
All  of  us  are  keenly  aware  of  our  budg- 
etary problems.  We  have  taxed  our 
citizens  to  the  limit.  We  have  a  $200 
billion  deficit  staring  at  us  with  a  mul- 
titude of  deserving  programs  that 
many  Americans  feel  are  underfunded. 
Our  challenge,  therefore,  is  to  find 
new  ways  of  providing  resources  to 
meet  our  Nation's  social  needs  without 
high  deficits  and  high  taxes. 

For  all  of  Parents  Anonymous'  suc- 
cess, they  are  able  to  operate  on  a 
$350,000  annual  grant  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Hiunan  Serv- 
ices. This  grant  provides  them  with 
the  resources  necessary  to  collect  pri- 
vate resources,  recruit  and  train  volun- 
teers, and  achieve  considerable  success 
in  the  effort  to  curb  child  abuse. 

Their  success,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  why  I 
advocate  a  national  policy  in  support 
of  self-help.  Self-help  works  not  Just 
because  it  is  cost  effective,  but  because 
it  employs  our  Nation's  greatest  and 
most  untapped  resource— volunteers. 
It  works  because  Americans  are  com- 
passionate. Its  success  proves  that  we, 
in  Congress,  do  not  have  to  raise  taxes 
to  fund  some  social  causes  when 
people,  on  their  own.  are  willing  to 


give  of  their  time  and  resources  freely 
without  a  great  deal  of  help  or  coaxing 
from  Washington. 

Again.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  this  opportunity.* 

•  Mr.  HATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
acknowledge  and  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  many  private  citizens 
woridng  toward  solutions  to  one  of  the 
most  acute  problems  facing  this  coun- 
try, child  abuse.  It  is  time  to  shine  the 
lights  of  scrutiny  on  this  problem  that 
has  remained  in  the  darkness  for  too 
long. 

Child  abuse  is  an  Insidious  problem 
in  that  it  remains  with  the  victim  long 
after  the  initial  act  It  can  be  seen  in 
the  faces  of  troubled  students  and  in 
the  faces  of  men  who  are  today  behind 
bars.  It  often  remains  for  generations. 

The  actual  incidence  of  child  abuse 
is  difficult  to  determine.  We  can  at 
best  estimate  a  conservative  figure  and 
those  grim  numbers  reveal  that  10,000 
children  are  severely  battered  every 
year  and  another  100.000  are  physical- 
ly, morally,  or  educationally  neglected. 
This  does  not  even  take  into  account 
those  children  who  are  sexually 
abused  or  emotionally  neglected. 
When  all  forms  of  abuse  and  neglect 
are  totaled,  we  can  reasonably  assume 
that  over  2  million  children  suffer 
each  year  and  that  S.OOO  die  as  a 
result.  The  more  tragic  aspect  is  that 
so  many  of  these  children  are  under  3 
years  of  age. 

The  only  way  to  deal  with  any  kind 
of  problem  is  to  first  recognize  it.  For 
this  reason.  I  think  we  have  taken  a 
positive  first  step  in  proclaiming  April 
1983  as  National  Child  Abuse  Month. 
This  is  a  time  not  only  to  make  a  new 
commitment  toward  addressing  this 
problem,  but  for  showing  our  appre- 
ciation to  those  who  combat  on  a  daily 
bairis.  this  serious  threat  to  the  Ameri- 
can family.* 

•  Mr.  OUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
Join  my  colleagues  today  in  focusing 
national  attention  on  the  tragic  con- 
temporary problem  of  child  abuse  and 
on  the  contributions  of  the  volimteers 
and  professionals  who  work  to  correct 
the  problem. 

According  to  official  reports,  over  2 
million  children  were  victims  of  some 
form  of  child  abuse  last  year.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  5,000  children  were  killed 
by  their  parents  or  other  "responsi- 
ble" adult  during  that  same  period. 
These  innocent  children  are  often 
unable  to  speak  up  for  their  rights  or 
defend  themselves  from  the  abuse, 
which  sometimes  spans  years.  And  un- 
fortimately,  many  of  these  children 
learn  by  example  and  become  abusive 
parents  when  they  are  grown. 

It  has  been  said  that  children  are 
this  country's  most  precious  natural 
resource,  and  I  agree.  Efforts  toward 
increasing  awareness  of  the  painful 
problem  of  child  abuse  and  exploring 


its  remedies  are  being  undertaken  by  a 
number  of  agencies  and  organizations 
staffed  by  professionals  and  volun- 
teers. Health  care  and  social  service 
professionals,  educators,  child  care 
providers,  law  enforcement  officials, 
and  dedicated  volunteers  are  often  in- 
volved in  the  identification  and  treat- 
ment of  child  abuse  victims  and  in  the 
prevention  of  continued  patterns  of 
abuse.  Their  efforts  to  address  this 
tragedy  and  stem  its  increase  are  vital- 
ly important,  and  deserve  to  be  ac- 
knowledged and  commended  during 
National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Month.* 

*  ISA.  FIEDLER.  Vie.  Speaker,  with 
over  1  million  children  abused  each 
year,  it  is  wparent  that  violence  in 
the  family  is  a  much  more  serious 
problem  than  many  realized  or  were 
willing  to  admit.  The  statistics  and 
long-term  consequences  are  frighten- 
ing and  appalling.  While  the  family  is 
the  most  loving  and  supportive  of 
human  groups,  it  can  also  be  one  of 
the  most  violent  groups. 

Studies  show  that  children  who  wit- 
ness violent  acts  between  their  parents 
or  who  are  victims  of  child  abuse  often 
grow  up  to  become  the  child  abusers 
of  their  generation.  It  is  generally  a 
learned  pattern  of  behavior.  In  addi- 
tion, these  children  often  become  nui- 
aways,  delinquents,  and  criminals. 
Breaking  this  chain  of  violence  from 
one  generation  to  the  next  will  have  to 
involve  efforts  to  help  abusers  as  well 
as  the  abused. 

The  cost  in  human  suffering  is 
beyond  estimation  and  the  tax  dollars 
that  pay  for  the  law  enforcement, 
court,  medical,  mental  health,  and  spe- 
cial educational  services  necessitate 
action  on  all  levels  to  combat  this  de- 
structive and  prevalent  violence. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  the  work  of 
the  National  Center  on  Child  Abuse 
and  Neglect  and  the  many  private  or- 
ganizations that  provide  information, 
psychological  support,  clinical  treat- 
ment, prevention  programs,  hotlines, 
child-abuse  reporting  lines  among 
other  valuable  programs  and  services. 

With  April  being  National  Child 
Awareness  Month,  it  is  a  good  time  for 
us  to  speak  out  for  the  protection  of 
our  children.* 

*  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  child  abuse 
is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
facing  our  families.  The  detection,  pre- 
vention, and  correction  of  child  abuse 
cases  are  all  important  in  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  problem— and  all  present 
their  separate  difficulties.  In  addition, 
each  case  presents  its  aspects  which 
must  be  dealt  with  individually. 

I  commend  the  private  groups,  orga- 
nizations, and  individuals  who  have 
taken  the  initiative  in  dealing  with  the 
critical  child  abuse  problem.  The  ef- 
forts these  people  are  making  to  allevi- 
ate child  abuse  are  extremely  helpful 
and  worthwhile.  Efforts  such  as  these 
to  help  detect,  prevent,  and  correct 


child  abuse  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
resolving  this  critical  problem,  and 
these  citizens  deserve  a  special  thanks 
for  getting  involved. 

The  number  of  reported  child  abuse 
cases  has  increased  over  the  last  few 
years.  This  is  a  particularly  serious 
problem  at  this  time  because  of  the 
difficult  problems  of  the  economy 
during  the  last  3  years.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  work  toward  strengthening 
our  economy  so  that  some  of  the  most 
aggravating  problems  a  family  faces- 
economic  ones— will  be  alleviated.  This 
should  help  reduce  the  incidence  of 
child  abuse. 

Again.  I  commend  those  who  have 
woriced  to  alleviate  this  problem.  This 
is  an  issue  in  which  everyone  should 
be  more  interested.* 
*  BCr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  participate  in  this  special 
order  to  discuss  the  ongoing  national 
tragedy  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  in 
the  United  States.  We  conduct  this 
special  order  the  week  l>efore  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, where  I  am  a  senior  member,  will 
complete  action  on  the  legislation  to 
reauthorize  and  extend  provisions  of 
the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treat- 
ment Act  for  4  years. 

As  we  evaluate  the  problems  associ- 
ated with  child  abuse,  we  find  that  the 
problem  looms  larger  than  it  did  when 
the  child  abuse  legislation  became  law 
in  1974.  In  fact,  a  survey  of  all  50 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
the  fall  of  1982  reported  that  39  States 
had  seen  an  Increase  in  reported  cases 
of  abuse  in  the  past  year.  Fifteen 
States  said  the  number  of  confirmed 
reports  was  also  increasing.  Fourteen . 
States  said  they  were  seeing  more 
deaths  due  to  abuse,  and  33  States  re- 
ported seeing  more  serious  abuse 
(Children's  Defense  Fund,  1983).  Over- 
all, official  reports  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect  have  increased  106  percent 
from  1976  to  1981  (American  Humane 
Assn.,  1982).  Child  homicide  rates 
have  Increased  sixfold  since  1925  (Mor- 
bidity and  Mortality  Weekly  Report. 
June  1982).  All  of  these  increases  indi- 
cate that  not  enough  is  being  done  to 
protect  the  lives  of  children  in  this 
country. 

The  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Treatment  Act  will  observe  its  10th 
anniversary  next  year.  Yet,  the  pro- 
gram has  not  matured  to  the  extent 
that  I,  as  an  original  cosponsor,  had 
envisioned.  We  have  appropriated  ap- 
proximately $150  million  during  the. 
years  this  program  has  been  in  effect. 
This  figure  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  $2  trillion  that  the  present  admin- 
istration has  asked  for  defense  spend- 
ing over  the  next  7  years.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  $150  million  is  woefully  inad- 
equate to  stem  the  tide  of  rising  re- 
ports of  child  battering. 

As  we  approach  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention  and 
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Treatment  Act.  we  must  make  an 
honest  ■■iifisiinunt  of  the  law  including 
a  critical  examination  of  its  strengths 
and  its  weaknesses.  Clearly,  one  of  Its 
fallings  is  inadequate  funding.  I  plan 
to  address  this  issue  at  this  time  of  re- 
auth<nisatlon.  It  is  inappropriate  for 
us  to  txy  and  tax  the  already  limited 
resources  of  the  act  by  adding  addi- 
tional requirements  without  providing 
sufficient  and  responsible  funding 
levels.  In  addition,  we  must  work  to 
bolster  the  training  provisions  as  well 
as  continue  to  conduct  comprehensive 
examinations  into  the  causes  of  child 
abuse. 

Child  abuse  and  neglect  prevention 
has  been  a  longstanding  commitment 
of  mine  spanning  my  entire  14  years  in 
the  Congress.  My  own  awareness  of 
the  reality  of  child  abuse  and  neglect 
acttuOly  began  during  my  23  years  in 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department. 
In  fact,  one  of  my  first  bills  upon  ar- 
riving in  Congress  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  National  Child  Abuse  Act 
of  1969.  This  bill,  preceded  the  Child 
Abtise  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act 
which  is  now  being  considered  for  re- 
authorization. 

Clearly,  the  problem  of  child  batter- 
ing is  not  new.  As  I  noted  in  the  Con- 
GRXSSiOHAi,  RacoRO  on  May  22, 1969: 

The  hideous  spectre  of  child  abuse  has  as- 
sumed many  (uiaes  throushout  history.  For 
oenturlea  the  ph^raical  maltreatment  of  chil- 
dren had  been  Justified  on  grounds  which 
have  ranged  from  expelling  evil  spirits  and 
pleasing  certain  gods,  to  transmitting  educa- 
tional ideals  and  malntAlnIng  descipllne. 
Modem  man.  however,  is  repelled  by  the 
savagery  of  these  ancient  beliefs,  and  is  re- 
luctant to  admit  that  such  cruelty  could  be 
practiced  today. 

Tragically,  these  words  are  as  apt 
today  as  they  were  over  a  decade  ago. 

A  problem  related  to  the  lack  of 
awareness  of  many  professionals  is  the 
Inadeqiiate  training  of  medical  person- 
nel, law  enforcement  officers,  educa- 
tors, and  social  service  workers  man- 
dated under  the  1974  statute  to  report 
suspected  cases  of  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect. Under  the  law,  training  is  re- 
quired for  State  assistance  and  is  nec- 
essary for  mandated  reporting  sources 
in  the  fulfillment  of  their  responsibil- 
ities however,  training  is  not  mandato- 
ry as  the  language  currently  reads. 
Thus,  I  will  be  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  statute  next  week  that 
mandates  training  for  all  professionals 
who  are  charged  by  law  to  report  sus- 
pected cases  of  child  abuse  and  ne- 
glect. I  believe  that  awareness  of  the 
problem  of  child  abuse  and  neglect 
must  begin  with  the  professionals  who 
have  daily  contact  with  children. 

One  of  the  known  causes  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect  is  financial  stress. 
Various  studies  have  shown  that  the 
incidents  of  child  abuse  appear  more 
frequently  in  families  under  economic 
stress.  However,  there  has  been  virtu- 
ally no  comprehensive  examination  of 
the  relationship  between  la^  of  child 


suiHwrt  payments  and  the  increased 
likelihood  of  child  abuse  and  neglect. 
Tet.  we  know  that  the  problem  of  non- 
payment of  court  ordered  and  volun- 
tary child  support  affects  8.4  million 
w(Hnen  with  over  13  million  dependent 
children.  Moreover,  of  the  4  million 
women  awarded  child  support  pay- 
ments in  1982  only  1.9  million  received 
the  full  amount:  1  million  received 
partial  payment  and  1.1  million  did 
not  receive  any  payment  at  all.  To  be 
awarded  child  support  payments  and 
not  be  able  to  coUect  them  places 
untold  stress  on  the  single  parent. 
These  children  are  then  "at  risk"  for 
child  abuse  and  neglect  because  of  the 
increased  and  inequitable  financial 
stress  that  female  head  of  household 
is  forced  to  bear.  Moreover,  it  can  be 
said  that  these  children  themselves 
are  suffering  from  financial  neglect 
that  will  most  assuredly  affect  virtual- 
ly every  phase  of  their  lives  from  med- 
ical care  to  educational  opportunities. 

To  bring  this  Issue  to  both  public 
and  professional  awareness  I  am  pro- 
posing that  the  National  Center  on 
Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  conduct  a 
comprehensive  study  on  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  lack  of  child  support  pay- 
ments to  systemic  family  stress  and  ul- 
timately to  incidences  of  child  abuse 
and  neglect. 

Let  me  end  here  by  repeating  what  I 
said  14  years  ago  about  the  need  for 
public  awareness.  "The  unwillingness 
of  normal  human  beings  to  face  the 
brutal  facts  of  child  abuse  is  under- 
standable, but  it  miist  not  be  permit- 
ted to  bl\mt  the  force  of  our  concern. 
The  incidence  of  child  abuse  is  neither 
isolated  nor  accidental  but  occurs  with 
terrible  regularity."* 


the  Judldary  be  subject  to  periodic  ac- 
countability and  review  by  the  peo- 
ple's elected  representatives. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows 
my  statement.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  Joining  me  in  this  effort  by 
cosponsoring  and  supporting  this  legis- 
lation to  amend  the  n.S.  Constitution. 
H  J.  Rb.  353 

Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  relating  to  the  continu- 
ance in  office  of  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  of  Inferior  courts 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  ea^ 
House  concurring  therein^  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  to  be 
valid  only  if  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States  within 
seven  years  after  the  date  of  final  passage 
of  this  Joint  resolution: 

"AKTICLK  — 

"SscnoH  1.  Notwithstanding  section  1  of 
article  III  of  this  Constitution,  unless  the 
President  nominates  and  the  Senate  con- 
sents to  the  continuance  in  office  of  a  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  or  of  an  inferior 
court  ordained  and  established  by  Congress, 
that  Judge  may  not  hold  office  for  more 
than  ten  years  after— 

"(1)  he  took  office, 

"(2)  the  Senate  last  consented  to  his  con- 
tinuance in  office,  or 

"(3)  the  ratification  of  this  article, 
whichever  last  occurs. 

"Section  2.  Section  1  of  this  article  shaU 
not  apply  to  a  Judge  who  has  retired  from 
active  Judicial  service.".* 


SHOTJLD  JUDGES  HAVE 
LIFETIME  TENURE? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Cohcoban)  is 
recoffoized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Ml.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  legislation 
which  would  amend  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion to  provide  that  all  Federal  Judges 
of  both  the  Supreme  and  lower  courts 
must  be  either  reconfirmed  or  re- 
placed every  10  years. 

Regarding  Judges'  tenure,  the  U.S. 
Constitution  states  that  Judges  of  both 
the  Supreme  and  lower  courts  "shall 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behav- 
iour." Essentially,  a  lifetime  term  is 
guaranteed,  barring  voluntary  retire- 
ment or  impeachment. 

The  intent  of  the  Pounding  Fathers 
was  to  isolate  the  Judiciary  from  parti- 
san political  alliances  and  prejudices. 
However,  lifetime  tenure  also  isolates 
the  Judiciary  from  reevaluation  by  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  well.  Just  as  we,  as  Members 
of  Congress,  are  subject  to  review  and 
accoimtabillty,  so  should  members  of 


THE  COOPERATIVE  FORESTRY 
RESEARCH  AND  EXTENSION 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eherson) 
Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  Joining  Chairman  Whitlet  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Forests,  Family 
Farms,  and  Energy  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  to  introduce  the 
Cooperative  Forestry  Research  and 
Extension  Amendments  of  1983,  a  revi- 
sion of  H.R.  566,  a  bill  on  the  same 
subject  I  introduced  in  the  House  on 
January  6. 1983. 

The  bill  Chairman  Whitlby  and  I 
are  introducing  today  make  several  Im- 
portant changes  to  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced earlier.  The  most  significant 
change  is  to  drop  the  indexing  provi- 
sions for  funding  these  programs  H.R. 
566  would  have  mandated.  This  bill 
provides  instead  for  straight  authoriz- 
ing provisions  to  upgrade  the  Mcln- 
tire-Stennis  Act,  which  provides  for 
forestry  research  at  schools  of  forestry 
in  our  State  land-grant  colleges  and 
universities,  and  for  straight  authoriz- 
ing provisions  to  fund  the  State  forest- 
ry and  rangeland  extension  under  the 
Renewable  Resources  Extension  Act 
of  1968.  These  authorizing  provisions 
would  expand  forestry  research  in  our 
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state  forestry  schools  above  the  $12.5 
million  level  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  by  authorizing  fimdlng  for 
the  Mclntlre-Stennis  Act  in  fiscal  year 
1985  at  $20  million  and  expanding  it 
$2.5  million  each  fiscal  year  for  5  years 
through  fiscal  year  1989,  when  $30 
million  would  be  authorized  for  State 
forestry  research.  By  the  same  token 
State  renewable  resources  extension 
under  the  Renewable  Resources  Ex- 
tension Act,  which  was  fimded  for 
only  $2  million  in  fiscal  year  1983,  by 
authorizing  funding  for  this  act  in 
fiscal  year  1985  at  $5  million  and  ex- 
panding it  $2.5  million  each  fiscal  year 
for  5  years  through  fiscal  year  1989 
when  $15  million  would  be  authorized 
for  State  renewable  resources  exten- 
sion. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  these  new  authorizing  provi- 
sions do  not  increase  authorization 
now  provided  in  either  of  these  two 
acts.  But  this  bill,  by  setting  specific 
year-by-year  authorizing  levels,  does 
clearly  set  forth  Congress  position  to 
the  executive  branch  that  this  Nation 
needs  to  systematically  expand  Feder- 
al funding  for  forestry  research  and 
forestry  and  rangeland  extension  at 
the  State  level. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  bill  to  bring 
about  substantially  increased  forest 
productivity  together  with  mainte- 
nance and  enhancement  of  the  forest 
environment  through  new  and  ex- 
panded initiatives  in  research  and 
technology  transfer  conducted  in  the 
Nation's  forestry  schools  at  State  uni- 
versities. The  reasons  for  these  ex- 
panded initiatives  are  as  follows: 

First.  Forests  cover  one-third  of  the 
land  area  of  the  United  States  and  are 
essential  for  the  material  well-being 
and  the  quality  of  life  of  the  Nation's 
citizens.  It  is  also  true  that  the  United 
States  has  a  compsu^tive  advantage 
amongst  nations  in  its  forest  land  base 
and  its  potential  for  productivity— but 
that  potential  is  not  being  realized. 

It  is  wparent  that  large  increases  in 
demand  for  wood,  which  is  expected  to 
double  by  2030  because  of  population 
growth  and  world  demand,  will  not  be 
readUy  met  nor  will  opportxmities  for 
export  markets  be  realized  imless  pro- 
ductivity is  sulastantially  enhanced.  In 
a  similar  manner  demands  for  other 
values  of  forests  are  also  increasing, 
for  example,  water  catchment  influ- 
ences, wildUf e  and  fishery  habitat,  and 
recreation  opportunities. 

It  is  recognized  amongst  renewable 
resource  speciaUsts  in  the  broad  field 
of  agriculture,  that  forestry  is  an 
arena  with  grreat  potential  for  Increase 
in  productivity  but  which  is  under- 
funded in  support  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

Second.  Basic  and  applied  research 
in  forestry,  from  which  new  forest 
technologies  are  developed  needs  to  be 
more  fully  supported  with  public 
funds  in  the  university  sector. 


As  was  identified  by  a  national  task 
force  established  Jointly  by  the  U^S. 
Forest  Service  and  the  Nation's  forest- 
ry schools: 

Forestry  is  truly  living  not  only  on  "bor- 
rowed time,"  but  on  borrowed  resources.  We 
are  spending  the  principal  at  a  faster  pace 
than  the  interest  is  accruing.  The  scientific 
foundations  for  future  applied  research  and 
management  decisions  are  not  being  ade- 
quately replenished.  Should  this  situation 
continue,  we  will  inevitably  confront  de- 
creased forest  productivity,  decreased  wood 
utilization  effidency.  deteriorating  timber, 
water,  and  wU<Dlfe  ocmditions,  and  drastical- 
ly limited  opportunities  for  recreation  op- 
portunities and  esthetic  experiences.  All 
these  translate  directly  into  a  deteriorated 
Quality  of  life. 

A  need  therefore  exists  to  substan- 
tially strengthen  basic  and  applied  re- 
search in  forestry  in  the  following  spe- 
cific areas:  First,  in  biology,  including 
molecular  biology  and  genetic  engi- 
neering. Second,  in  ecological  process- 
es particularly  in  the  nutrient  energy 
and  water  transfer  systems,  interac- 
tion between  the  Earth's  chemical  cli- 
mate and  forests.  Third,  in  engineer- 
ing and  material  science,  as  i4>plled  to 
wood  which  comprise  the  most  abim- 
dant  natural  polymers  on  Earth, 
fourth,  in  economic  and  social  sci- 
ences, particularly  in  relation  to  intan- 
gible values  and  their  protection,  and 
fifth,  in  managerial  sciences  applied  to 
complex  natural  resource  management 
systems. 

Third.  Increasing  the  productivity  of 
the  Nation's  nonindustrial  private  for- 
ests, woodlots,  and  forest-related 
rangelands  remains  the  greatest  chal- 
lenge in  the  development  of  the  Na- 
tion's forestry  resources.  Augmented 
research  and  technology  transfer  are 
major  keys  to  meeting  this  challenge. 

The  Nation's  nonindustrial  private 
forest  and  woodlots  constitute  58  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  commercial  for- 
ests, are  owned  by  over  7  million 
people,  and  are  recognized  throughout 
the  forestry  community  as  being  a 
critically  important  source  of  future 
wood  and  fiber  supplies  to  meet  the 
growing  demands  of  the  future.  Yet  it 
is  this  land  which  shows,  in  general, 
the  lowest  productivity.  Less  than  one- 
half  of  its  potential  productivity,  is  re- 
alized in  terms  of  current  nonintensive 
forest  management  technology. 

With  current  technology  and  costs, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  an  annual 
expenditure  of  $100  million  would  be 
needed  for  the  next  50  years  to  bring 
these  woodlands  up  to  productive  ca- 
pacity. New  and  economically  feasible 
management  systems  are  needed  to- 
gether with  a  greatly  expanded  renew- 
able resources  extension  program  to 
accelerate  changes  in  this  massive  por- 
tion of  the  Nation's  forest  lands. 

Fourth.  A  cost  effective  system  for 
undertaldng  the  new  and  expanded  re- 
search and  technology  transfer  initia- 
tives is  to  complement  the  service  ac- 
tivities of  the  State  forestry  agencies 


through  the  existing  network  of  for- 
estry school,  of  State  universities  and 
the  State  cooperative  extension  serv- 
ices, which  are  closest  to  the  local  and 
regional  needs  and  which  are  located 
in  an  environment  of  scientific  discov- 
ery. 

Over  the  last  decade,  Federal  Gov- 
ernment research  expenditures  on  for- 
estry have  been  tenfold  that  of  Feder- 
al support  of  forestry  research  to  the 
States  under  the  Mclntire-Stennis  Act, 
which  is  currently  at  the  annual  level 
of  $12  million. 

Yet  the  very  ecological  diversity  and 
situational  differences  in  forest  re- 
sources throughout  the  United  States 
call  for  strengthened  State  and  region- 
al approaches  to  increasing  productivi- 
ty. A  decentralized,  but  coordinated 
State  and  regional  research  and  tech- 
nology transfer  system,  is  needed  to 
complement  and  balance  the  Federal 
forestry  program  and  to  better  serve 
the  State  forestry  and  associated  natu- 
ral resource  agencies  in  their  research 
needs.  The  soimdness  of  this  comblna- ' 
tion  of  strong  decentralized  State  re- 
search and  extension  approach  to 
complement  federally  conducted  re- 
search programs  is  well  documented  in 
the  success  of  agricultural  commodity 
production.  The  current  situation  at 
the  State  university  level  is  that  the 
subspecialities  of  forestry  are  fre- 
quently only  one  scientist  deep,  in  con- 
trast with  the  research  team  concept 
we  find  supporting  other  agricultural 
commodities,  which  permit  a  critical 
mass  of  scientists  in  different  and  suf- 
ficient scientific  disciplines  to  assem- 
ble and  economically  operate  to  attach 
a  critical  agricultural  commodity  prob- 
lem. 

AdditionaUy,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  biU 
adds  a  provision  setting  forth  the 
duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  respect  to  getting  more  involved 
to  improve  and  enhance  the  productiv- 
ity, utilization,  and  maintenance  of 
the  Nation's  public  and  private  forest 
and  related  rangelands;  to  effect  co- 
ordination of  Federal  and  State  forest- 
ry research,  renewable  resources  ex- 
tension, and  other  State  forestry  pro- 
grams; and  to  establish  pertinent 
review  programs  to  assure  that  there 
is  interchange  of  these  programs:  and 
to  submit  annual  reports  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  of  the 
progress  of  these  programs. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
new  initiatives  and  changes  in  the  bill 
Chairman  Whitlet  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing today  meets  the  objections  to 
H.R.  566  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
the  Cooperative  State  Research  Serv- 
ice, and  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture:  the  forest- 
ry deans  of  the  State  forestry  schools 
and  the  private  universities;  the  State, 
extension  director;  the  State  forester's 
associations;  and  the  various  sectors  of 
the  forest  products  industries. 
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Chairman  Whttlit  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  early  hearings,  subcommittee 
and  committee  maitaip,  and  passage  of 
this  biU  by  this  House  this  year. 

We  shall  shortly  submit  a  dear  col- 
leagues letter  to  each  of  you  and  we 
urge  you  to  cosponsor  and  support  this 
bill,  which  is  necessary  to  increase 
forest  and  forest-related  rangeland 
productivity  and  enhance  our  forest 
environment  and  thus  benefit  those 
involved  in  forestry  and  all  Americans 
who  are  consumers  of  forestry  prod- 
ucts.* 


THE  UNFORTUNATE  VICTIMS  OP 
THE  RECESSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman fnHn  Texas  (Mr.  ok  la  Oabza) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  Di  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I 
submit  to  you  the  following  article 
from  the  Houston  Post.  Houston.  Tex., 
in  a  column  called  "Espejo"  by  Rich- 
ard Vara  concerning  the  tragic  plight 
of  three  families  who  are  poor  and  un- 
fortimate  victims  of  the  recession.  The 
implications  of  their  condition  should 
raise  serious  concern  in  all  of  us.  I 
submit  this  so  that  my  coUeagues  in 
Congress  are  aware  of  these  special 
circumstances: 

For  Antonio  Oaraa  and  his  wife;  for  Mar- 
garet Saenx  and  her  children,  Leroy,  5, 
Junior,  4.  and  Sonya,  3:  for  3-year-old  Chal- 
cedany  Morgan  there  la  no  more  indignity 
or  pain  In  being  poor. 

Oana,  S3,  shot  his  wife,  Kay,  in  their  car 
in  San  Antonio  last  year.  With  an  empty 
waUet.  bankruptcy  papers  and  an  empty 
fuel  tank.  Oatu  then  turned  a  hlghpowered 
rifle  on  himself  and  ended  his  life,  a  life 
that  had  once  Included  success  in  an  Ohio 
aerial  mapping  business. 

Chalcedany  died  in  Oberlln.  Oliio.  from 
starvation.  Her  parents  did  not  believe  in 
taking  public  assistance.  Her  mother  and 
father  were  working  on  a  temporary  house- 
painting  iob  and  found  her  dead  when  they 
checked  on  their  five  ctiildren  who  were 
living  In  a  station  wagon. 

Last  Christmas,  the  Saenz  family  was 
living  in  a  tent  after  the  father  lost  a  Job 
and  could  not  afford  rent.  A  small  portable 
heater  Ignited  the  tent  and  only  the  father 
and  an  18-month-old  son  survived. 

They  are  the  casualties  In  a  recession  ttiat 
seemed  relentless  and  is  now  beginning  to 
recede.  When  the  recession  ends,  it  may 
leave  some  Important,  if  bitterly  learned, 
lessons. 

During  the  flush,  full  employment  times. 
It  was  the  collective  wisdom  that  the  unem- 
ployed and  those  on  welfare  were  there  l>e- 
cause  of  laziness,  lack  of  ambition,  a  parasit- 
ical M»i*m\n  and  a  deformed  propensity  for 
leediing. 

Badmouthlng  food  stamps  and  welfare 
checks  was  a  common  enough  practice  for 
the  middle  and  upper  class. 

Things  have  changed  now.  The  imemploy- 
ment  lines  have  grown  classier  with  the 
presence  of  engineers,  accountants,  secretar- 
ies, craftsmen  and  others  who  thought  they 
liad  secure,  lifelong  employment. 

Not  only  was  the  lesson  brought  home  of 
how  it  felt  to  l)e  without  a  job,  but  how  It 
felt  to  be  without  prospects  of  one. 


Tills  new  class  of  unemployed  found  that 
a  good  work  record,  technical  aldlis.  educa- 
tion and  even  a  desperate  desire  for  any 
kind  of  work  resulted  in  nothing. 

For  a  hardworlUng  man  like  Oana.  it  was 
too  much  to  bear.  After  all,  it  was  the  collec- 
tive wisdom  that  held  that  if  a  man  was 
poor  and  out  of  work,  it  was  his  fault. 

"Just  look  at  those  want  ads  In  the  paper. 
If  a  man  really  wants  to  work  he  can  find  a 
Job  even  if  its  just  wastiing  cars,"  goes  the 
standard  line.  Pertiaps  those  folks  should 
explain  it  all  to  the  Oarzas'  survivors. 

For  Clialcedany's  parent,  going  on  welfare 
and  seeking  assistance  was  too  much  to 
bear.  After  all,  collective  wisdom  held  that 
the  people  on  the  dole  were  lazy  Insolent 
dolts. 

The  Saenz  family  case  seems  amazingly 
familiar  to  that  of  Houston's  Tent  City. 
Except  that  no  one  probably  wants  to  ask 
Saenz  If  he  really  wanted  to  work  or  wheth- 
er he  reaUy  couldn't  have  found  another 
homesite. 

About  the  only  things  that  Texans  can 
expect  to  result  from  Tent  City  is  a  law  that 
will  prohibit  such  embarrassments  from 
happening  again. 

No  one  advocates  a  blind,  Alice-in-Won- 
derland  approach  to  assisting  the  needy. 
But  neither  is  there  room  for  a  begrudging, 
mean-spirited,  cynical  approach  to  helping 
those  who  need  assistance. 

Yes,  stories  about  the  unprincipled  who 
steal  from  public  assistance  are  horrible. 
But  the  only  thing  more  horrible  is  the 
mindless  stories  of  bureaucrats  following 
inane,  nlt-plcklng  rules  that  deny  help  to 
the  poor,  the  aged,  the  retarded,  the  newly 
widowed. 

If  the  public  learns  that  being  poor  is  no 
disgrace:  that  public  assistance  is  not  a  dis- 
grace reserved  for  bums,  but  a  responsibility 
worthy  of  any  honest,  principled  nation; 
that  mechanisms  for  allocating  to  the  poor 
should  not  be  degrading,  destructive  and  de- 
humanizing; then  the  deaths  of  the  Garzas, 
Chalcedany  and  the  Saenzes  will  not  be 
meaningless. 

If  this  nation  did  not  learn  that,  then  tlie 
dead  were  the  lucky  ones.* 


serve  are  required  by  a  regulatory 
commission  and  would  be  treated  as 
current  deductions  for  financial  ac- 
counting purposes. 

Many  regulatory  commissions  re- 
quire or  permit  public  utilities  within 
their  jurisdictions  to  est-iblish  reserves 
for  expenses  to  l>e  incurred  for  the  de- 
commissioning of  nuclear  powerplants. 
Failure  to  allow  a  current  deduction 
for  amounts  added  to  these  reserves 
over  the  life  of  the  nuclear  plant  re- 
sults in  higher  charges  to  utility  cus- 
tomers because  the  reserve  must  be  ac- 
cumulated out  of  after-tax  dollars. 

The  bill  permits  a  regulated  public 
utility  to  deduct  currently  amounts 
added  to  reserves  for  the  costs  to  be 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  de- 
commissioning (or  "retirement")  of  a 
nuclear  powerplant.  The  deductions 
are  limited  to  the  amounts  which  the 
regulatory  commission  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  utility  permits  it  to  add 
to  reserves  in  its  regulated  books  of  ac- 
count and  to  include  in  its  costs  of 
service  for  ratemalcing  purposes.  Any 
reserve  amounts  that  are  in  excess  of 
what  is  necessary  for  decommissioning 
cost  are  added  back  to  income  when 
the  excess  is  determined  by  the  regula- 
tory commission.  The  bill  would  apply 
to  taxable  years  begiiming  after  De- 
cember 31. 1982.« 


STATEMENT  ON  INTRODUCmON 
OP  A  BILL  TO  AMEND  SECTION 
162  OP  THE  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE  CODE  OP  1954  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  ALLOWING  A  DE- 
DUCTION POR  ADDITIONS  TO 
RESERVES  ESTABLISHED  POR 
DECOMMISSIONINO  COSTS  AS- 
SOCIATED WITH  NUCLEAR 
POWERPLANTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
section  162  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  allowing 
a  deduction  for  additions  to  reserves 
established  for  decommissioning  costs 
associated  with  nuclear  powerplants. 

Under  present  law,  a  taxpayer 
cannot  deduct  amounts  added  to  a  re- 
serve for  future  expenses  at  the  time 
the  amounts  au-e  added  to  the  reserve 
unless  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  spe- 
cifically allows  such  a  deduction.  This 
is  true  even  if  the  additions  to  the  re- 


IMPROVING  CASUALTY  LOSSES 
POR  DISASTER  VICTTIMS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  legislation  I 
sponsored  in  the  97th  Congress  which 
seel^  to  address  a  situation  which  I 
consider  a  grave  inequity  facing  resi- 
dents in  the  Love  Creek  area  of  Santa 
Cruz  Coimty.  Calif.,  in  my  congres- 
sional district.  Many  residents  were 
forced  last  year  to  vacate  and  demol- 
ish their  homes  following  the  tremen- 
dous disaster  which  hit  this  area  in 
January  1982.  Following  this  disaster, 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  complet- 
ed a  study  of  this  area  and  concluded 
that  this  area  was  unsafe  l>ecause  of 
its  close  proximity  to  an  area  where 
slide  activity  occurred  and  the  threat 
of  further  slide  activity.  The  county 
government,  acting  under  provisions 
of  its  uniform  code,  proceeded  to  issue 
abatement  notices  to  residents  requir- 
ing relocation  or  the  demolishing  of 
existing  structures.  The  homeowners 
of  this  area  experienced  the  unfortu- 
nate occurrence  of  having  their 
homes— ranging  in  value  from  $100,000 
to  over  $400.000— become  economically 
invaluable. 

Following  the  development  of  this 
dreadful  situation,  a  request  was  made 
to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  de- 
termine  whether   the   affected   resi- 


dents were  eligible  for  deductions  for 
casualty  losses  as  a  result  of  their 
being  forced  to  remove  their  homes.  In 
a  response,  the  IRS  concluded  that 
under  current  regulations,  these  resi- 
dents were  not  entitled  to  a  casualty 
loss  deduction.  The  IRS  indicated  that 
this  decision  was  reached  because  it 
found  no  proximate  relationship  be- 
tween the  occurence  of  the  disaster 
and  the  loss  sustained  by  the  residents 
because  of  the  abatement  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  is  that  if  these 
residents  would  have  suffered  any 
Idnd  of  physical  damage  to  their 
homes  as  a  result  of  the  disaster,  they 
would  be  eligible  for  castialty  loss  de- 
ductions. This  fact  was  clearly  pointed 
out  to  me  in  a  meeting  I  held  with  IRS 
officials  discussing  this  situation.  Fur- 
thermore, a  ruling  by  the  IRS  in  a 
similar  case  was  successfully  chal- 
lenged in  court.  Like  homeowners  who 
experience  physical  damage  to  their 
residences,  the  residents  in  the  Love 
Creek  area  have  suffered  a  tremen- 
dous economic  devastation.  They  have 
experienced  a  virtual  total  economic 
loss.  Because  of  the  aljsence  of  physi- 
cal damage.  I  do  not  feel  that  in  this 
situation,  these  residents  should  be 
prevented  from  applying  for  a  casual- 
ty loss  deduction. 

The  legislation  I  am  reintroducing 
today  would  allow  residents  who.  as  a 
result  of  a  disaster,  are  issued  an  order 
by  a  local  government  requiring  home- 
owners in  the  area  affected  by  the  dis- 
aster to  remove  or  demolish  their 
home,  to  be  eligible  to  apply  for  a  cas- 
ualty loss  deduction.  I  think  that  in 
such  a  unique  situation,  these  resi- 
dents should  l)e  provided  relief  made 
available  to  other  taxpayers  who  expe- 
rience similar  economic  loss. 

The  situation  which  has  developed 
in  Love  Creek  has  proven  to  be  a  test 
case  for  our  disaster  assistance  pro- 
gram in  may  areas.  So  far,  the  unique 
circiunstances  which  are  evident  in 
this  area  have  found  Federal  disaster 
aid  lacldng.  I  think  appropriate 
changes  are  necessary  to  meet  the 
unique  situation  which  has  occurred  in 
the  Love  Creek  area.  I  would  hope 
that  in  this  instance  the  taxpayers  and 
homeowners  of  Love  Oeek  who  have 
been  forced  to  abandon  their  homes 
will  find  Federal  policies  available  to 
meet  their  needs. 

Following  is  the  text  of  this  legisla- 
tion: 

H.R.  2831 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  allow  a  disaster  loss  deduction 
with  respect  to  a  taxpayer's  residence  for 
losses  which  occur  where  the  taxpayer  is* 
ordered  to  demolish  mudslides,  earth- 
slides,  or  flooding 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Repmentativet   of  the    United   States   of 

America  in  Congress  assembled. 


SBCnON  1.  DISASm  UMS  DKDUCnON  ALLOWID 

roa  KBsiDDicas  in  DisAsm  aibas 

WHCU  TAXPAYKB  ORDERED  TO  DE- 
MOLISH OR  RELOCATE  RESIDENCE 
BECAUSE  or  DANCER  OP  HCD- 
SUDRS,  EARTBSLIDB8,  OR  FLOODING. 

(a)  Okhbul  Rule.— Section  105  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
losses)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (k)  as  8Ul>- 
section  (1),  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subsection  (J)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(k)  TRBATimrr  as  Disastbh  Loss  Wrsrx 
Taxpatb's  RamsNCE  Is  a  Disaster  Ahsa 
AND  Taztatbi.  Bkcausx  OF  Darod  or  Mim- 
sums,  Earthsi.twks,  oa  Ploodimg,  Is  Os- 

DKUCD  "TO  DDCOLIBH  OK  ReLOCATK  SUCH  RBI- 
DKKCK.— 

"(I)  III  Oomuu.— In  the  case  of  a  taxpay- 
er whose  residence  Is  located  in  an  area 
wtiich  has  been  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  warrant  assist- 
ance by  the  Federal  Oovemment  under  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974.  if— 

"(A)  wittiin  120  days  after  the  date  of 
such  determination,  the  taxpayer  is  ordered, 
by  the  government  of  the  State  or  any  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof  in  which  such  resi- 
dence is  located,  to  demolish  or  relocate 
such  residence,  and 

"(B)  such  order  is  based  on  a  determina- 
tion ttiat  there  is  a  danger  of  mudslides, 
earthslides.  or  flooding, 
then  any  loss  attributable  to  such  order 
shall  be  treated  as  a  loss  described  in  subsec- 
tion (1)." 

SEC  2.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  1  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1981,  with  respect  to  residences 
in  areas  determined  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  after  such  date,  to  warrant 
assistance  by  the  Federal  Cirovemment 
under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974.a 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR 
UNEMPLOYED  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Ford)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  outrageously  high  rate  of  un- 
employment in  this  country  is  at  a 
crisis  level.  Not  only  are  the  unem- 
ployed faced  with  the  inability  to  earn 
a  paychecli.  but  they  are  also  faced 
with  other  far-reaching  problems  of 
equal  magnitude. 

One  of  the  most  debilitating  effects 
of  unemployment  is  the  loss  of  job-re- 
lated health  insurance.  Fourteen  mil- 
lion unemployed  workers  and  family 
members  are  without  health  care  cov- 
erage, including  4  million  children. 

The  critical  need  for  health  insur- 
ance for  jobless  families  is  evident  in 
statistics  which  show  that  the  unem- 
ployed are  much  more  susceptible  to 
health  problems  than  those  of  us  who 
are  working.  Yet.  they  are  without 
health  care  coverage  at  a  time  when 
they  need  it  most. 

That  is  why  I  am  cosponsoring  H.R. 
2552.  the  Health  Care  for  the  Unem- 
ployed Act.  This  legislation  would 
make  tiasic  health  benefits  available  to 
unemployed  woi^ers  and  their  fami- 


lies who  have  no  other  health  insur- 
ance coverage. 

The  unemployed-uninsured  are  in  a 
situation  which  they  did  not  create, 
and  over  which  they  have  no  controL 
H.R.  2552  is  crucial  to  easing  their 
access  to  health  care  while  they  await 
jobs  to  liecome  available. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  a  commitment  to  the  unemployed 
by  supporting  H.R.  2552. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  my  testi- 
mony submitted  at  a  recent  hearing  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment. 

Testdi oirr  or  Cohgressmam  Harold  Ford 

HEALTH  CARE  FOR  THE  DHEMPLOTED  ACT 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the  En- 
vironment; as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  2552.  the 
Health  C^are  for  the  Unemployed  Act,  I  am 
pleased  this  morning  to  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  testify  on  behalf  of  this  legislation. 

We  are  all  acutely  aware  that  unemploy- 
ment in  this  country  is  at  a  post-depreaalon 
tiigh  of  10.3  percent.  Tills  represents  11.4 
million  Americans  who  are  out  of  work.  An- 
other 1.8  million  workers  have  lost  ttieir 
Jobs  but  are  not  in  the  official  unemploy- 
ment count  because  they  have  become  dis- 
couraged and  have  stopped  looking  for 
work. 

The  Federal  Supplemental  Compensation 
(F8C)  program,  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means'  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Assistance  and  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  which  I  chair,  was 
enacted  to  offset  some  of  the  impact  of  the 
administration's  cuts  in  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  But  even  with  F8C,  over 
300,000  unemployed  workers  are  exhausting 
their  unemployment  benefits  each  month. 

The  human  tragedy  behind  these  statis- 
tics lies  not  only  in  the  inability  of  jobless 
individuals  to  earn  a  paycheck,  but  In  other 
far-reaching  and  debilitating  effects. 

One  of  the  most  oppressive  ripple  effects 
of  unemployment  is  the  loss  of  job-related 
health  Insurance.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  that  there  were  14  million 
unemployed  workers  and  family  members 
without  health  coverage  in  February— in- 
cluding 4  million  children. 

I  was  shocked  by  the  April  20  Washington 
Post  article  which  quoted  the  president  of 
the  American  Medical  Association  (AMA) 
telling  President  Reagan  that  "the  problem 
of  providing  health  care  for  the  unemployed 
is  being  met  by  private  physicians." 

Contrary  to  what  the  administration  and 
the  A.M.A.  would  have  us  believe,  the  need 
for  this  legislation  for  health  care  for  the 
unemployed  is  paramount.  The  private 
sector  is  not  going  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  the 
health  care  needs  of  the  14  million  unem- 
ployed Americans  who  are  without  health 
insurance. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  A.M.A  lias  not 
spoken  to  Mr.  John  Powderly.  an  unem- 
ployed steelworker  from  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
who  testified  before  my  subcommittee  only 
2  months  ago.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Powderly 
told  me  that  he  hoped  that  no  one  in  his 
family  became  ill  because  he  could  not 
afford  to  pay  for  a  doctor,  and  his  doctor 
would  not  provide  his  family  with  free  medi- 
cal care. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  the  AJiCA.  has  not 
been  to  my  district  of  Memphis  lately, 
where  btmdreds  of  poor  people  from  Missis- 
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alpiti  snd  ArkmnsM  are  being  forced  to  come 
to  Memphis  to  receive  charity  care  from  the 
City  of  liwnphti  Hontital.  becauw  the  pri- 
vate phyBtcUns  in  their  home  towns  wOl  not 
treat  thoae  who  cannot  pay. 

The  loM  of  health  insurance  for  the  un- 
employed comes  at  a  time  when  they  need  It 
moat  The  stress  factor  alone,  caused  by  un- 
employment, makes  Jobless  individuals  and 
their  families  more  vulnerable  and  suscepti- 
ble to  health  problems. 

Recent  statistics  show  that  for  every  1 
percent  rise  In  unemployment,  there  Is  a  3 
percent  increase  In  the  mortality  rate,  about 
a  2  percent  increase  in  cardiovascular 
deaths,  a  5  percoot  to  6  percent  increase  In 
homicides,  a  3  percent  increase  in  first  ad- 
missions to  mental  hospitals,  and  about  a  S 
percot  increase  in  infant  mortality. 

Theae  statistics  help  us  to  understand  the 
statgerlnc  correlation  between  imemploy- 
ment  and  the  health  of  the  indlvlduaL 
These  statistics  also  make  it  clear  that  the 
unemployed  population  need  health  insur- 
ance evm  more  than  those  of  us  who  are 
wottdng. 

The  public  hospitals,  traditionally  the  life- 
line to  health  care  for  the  poor  and  medical- 
ly needy,  are  being  forced  to  turn  away 
many  patients  who  are  uninsured  and  who 
cazmot  otherwise  afford  to  pay.  This  condi- 
tion, caused  increasins  costs,  decreasing  rev- 
enues, and  declining  support  by  this  admin- 
istratim.  makes  hopeless  an  already  desper- 
ate situation  for  the  unemployed  and  unin- 
sured. 

The  unemployed  who  lose  employer-based 
health  insurance  protection  are  generally 
unable  to  obtain  coverage  under  other  exist- 
ing public  health  care  progra^ns.  In  some  in- 
stances, unemployed  families  can  gain 
health  insurance  through  medicaid.  But  in 
27  States,  medicaid  does  not  cover  either  im- 
poverished unemployed  two-parent  families 
or  their  children. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  you  a  recent 
case  dted  by  the  Children's  Defense  Fund 
which  describes  the  plight  of  the  unem- 
ployed-uninsured and  how  families  are  af- 
fected by  the  dilemma  of  this  double-edged 
sword. 

"A  young  woman  in  Alabama,  pregnant 
for  the  first  time,  had  been  getting  prenatal 
care  from  a  private  doctor  and  had  made  ar- 
rangements to  have  her  baby  delivered  at 
the  local  hoapitaL  Her  care  was  covered  by 
the  health  insurance  her  husband  received 
as  a  Bteelworker.  About  halfway  through 
her  pregnancy,  he  was  laid  off  and  lost  his 
health  insurance  benefits.  Though  they 
were  now  indigent,  tiecause  both  she  and 
her  husband  Uved  at  home,  under  Ala- 
bama's medicaid  program  she  could  not 
qualify  for  medicaid  to  pay  for  the  rest  of 
her  prenatal  care  and  delivery  costs. 

"Her  doctor  told  her  not  to  come  back 
since  she  had  nc  7ay  to  pay  the  bills.  She 
went  6  weeks  without  prenatal  care.  Finally, 
in  desperation,  her  husband  left  home.  Be- 
cause she  was  now  a  single  low-income  pro- 
spective parent,  Alabama's  medicaid  pro- 
gram would  cover  her,  and  she  again  re- 
ceived prenatal  care." 

The  blU  before  you  today  would  make 
bask  health  benefits  available  to  tmem- 
ployed  workers  and  their  dependents  who 
have  no  private  health  instirance  coverage 
and  who  are  not  eligible  for  medicaid. 

The  health  insurance  coverage  would 
extend  to  those  receiving  unonployment 
compenaati<m  benefits,  as  well  as  to  those 
Jobless  individuals  who  exhausted  their  un- 
employment benefits  within  the  last  2  years. 
Those  who  are   receiving   benefits  would 


remain  eUgfble  for  •  months  after  receiving 
their  last  benefit  check.  Those  individuals 
who  received  unonployment  compensation 
within  the  last  2  years  but  are  no  longer  re- 
ceiving benefits  would  be  covered  for  a  12- 
month  period. 

Benefits  would  be  limited  to  9  days  of  in- 
patient hospital  care  and  10  physician  and 
outpatient  visits  per  year,  except  that  these 
limits  would  not  apply  to  care  related  to 
pregnancy  and  weU-baby  care. 

I  have  already  recounted  the  financial 
hardships  that  the  public  hospitals  are  ex- 
periencing and  the  debilitating  effect  this  is 
having  on  individuals  who  are  not  able  to 
pay  for  health  care.  This  bill  would  author- 
ise a  program  of  direct  Federal  grants  to 
public  general  hospitals  serving  dispropor- 
tionate numbers  of  unemployed  and  other 
low-income  patiente  who  do  not  have  the 
ability  to  pay  for  health  care. 

As  Chairman  Waxman  pointed  out  when 
he  introduced  this  legislation,  the  medical 
coverage  provided  in  this  bill  is  very  limited. 
It  does  not  provide  the  degree  of  coverage 
that  I  would  like  and  which  our  unemployed 
citizens  deserve.  It  will,  however,  go  a  long 
way  in  easing  the  hardships  faced  by  the 
unemployed. 

I  ask  that  my  fellow  colleagues  Join  with 
me  in  a  commitment  to  the  health  care 
needs  of  the  unemployed  by  expediting  the 
passage  of  H.R.  2552,  the  Health  Care  for 
the  Unemployed  Act. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  privilege  of 
testifying  before  you  this  morning.* 


EXCHANGE  FOR  PEACE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
the  United  States-Soviet  Exchange  for 
Peace  Resolution,  a  measure  that  I 
hope  will  promote  world  peace  and  im- 
prove United  States-Soviet  relations. 
Under  its  terms,  qualified  yoimg 
people  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  study, 
work  and  live  in  the  other  country  for 
1  year.  Let  me  explain  further. 

One  of  the  most  important  programs 
initiated  in  the  past  quarter  century 
was  President  Kennedy's  Peace  Corps. 
This  exciting  program  has  promoted 
American  interests  and  furthered 
third  world  understanding  of  the 
United  States  more  than  any  other 
single  aid  program.  And  it  has  realized 
those  benefits  at  a  very  low  cost  to  the 
taxpayer. 

How  much  of  an  impact  has  the 
Peace  Corps  had?  Jean  Lujan  worked 
as  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  in  Latin 
America  during  the  sixties.  Later  she 
returned.  She  says: 

I  once  went  to  a  town  that  I  had  left  10 
years  before.  I  thought  the  people  would 
hardly  remember  me.  But  when  I  got  there, 
a  bunch  of  families  were  at  the  bus  station 
to  greet  me.  It  was  as  though  I  had  left  only 
last  week. 

Lujan's  statement  reflects  some- 
thing all  too  easily  forgotten  today: 
the  easiest  path  to  understanding  is 


knowing  people  on  a  personal,  one-to- 
one  basis. 

In  recent  weeks  there  has  been  con- 
siderable debate  on  this  floor  about 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  And  arms  con- 
trol, of  course,  is  very  important.  We 
all  recognize  that.  But  we  must  seek 
other  methods  of  deterring  nuclear 
war.  We  need  to  establish  a  broader 
web  of  relationships  with  the  Soviet 
people.  We  can  do  that  through  wider 
commercial,  cultural,  athletic,  and 
educational  contacts  with  the  UJSJSJl. 
We  already  have  had  Joint  space  mis- 
sions, exchanges  of  ballet  and  dance 
companies.  But  we  need  more  such 
bridges  of  understanding. 

We  are.  after  all,  sharing  this  planet 
with  the  Soviets  and  should  work  to- 
gether to  keep  it  a  safe  world.  We  can 
start  by  recognizing  our  common  in- 
terest and  bonds.  I  remember  Lyndon 
Johnson  found  a  way  to  get  through 
to  Kosygin  at  the  Olassboro  Summit: 
they  talked  about  their  children  and 
grandchildren.  And  when  the  talks  be- 
tween Begin  and  Sadat  began  to  break 
down  at  Camp  David,  Jimmy  Carter 
talked  about  their  children  and  their 
stake  in  peace.  It  was  diplomacy  in 
human  terms.  And  it  worked. 

The  resolution  that  I  am  introducing 
today  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  United 
States-Soviet  youth  exchange  pro- 
gram. It  would  be  administered  by  a 
Joint  United  States-Soviet  Student  "Ex- 
change  for  Peace  Commission  to  be 
composed  of  civic,  educational,  and 
cultural  leaders  from  both  countries. 
It  would  be  financed  by  both  Govern- 
ment and  private  contributions.  The 
resolution  calls  for  an  initial  participa- 
tion of  2.000  young  people  from  both 
countries.  Half  of  these  students 
should  come  from  the  families  of 
prominent  civic,  cultural,  military,  and 
political  leaders.  Penally,  the  program 
participants  should  be  widely  dis- 
persed, so  they  can  reach  out  to  more 
people  and  have  greater  impact. 

This  is  not  a  program  that  wiU  show 
dramatic  results  in  1  or  2  years.  But  as 
these  young  people  grow  up  and  begin 
to  take  their  place  in  society,  we  will 
have  a  generation  of  people  who  have 
a  better  understanding  of  the  other 
country.  They  will  know  their  counter- 
parts as  people— not  stereotypes. 

Will  such  a  program  stop  a  nuclear 
war?  Maybe  not.  But  it  may  make  one 
a  little  less  likely.  It  is.  I  think,  a  small 
but  important  step  toward  a  genuine 
and  lasting  peace  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it.« 


SUFFERING  AND  DISTRESS  IN 
AREAS  OF  ACUTE  NEED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ToRRiCELLi).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 


Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  am 
impelled,  to  rise  and  speak  by  the 
sheer  responsibility  of  being  faithful 
to  a  trust,  as  chairman  of  the  Houglng 
Subcommittee  of  this  great  body  and 
the  author,  one  of  the  many  cospon- 
sora  of  the  Emergency  Home  Foreclo- 
sure Assistance  Act  and  the  act  for  the 
rural  homeowners,  as  well  as  urban, 
and  the  Emergency  Relief  Act  for 
shelter  provisions  for  those  who  are 
absolutely  homeless  in  our  country, 
and  the  fact  that  we  must  be  true  wit- 
nesses to  what  the  constituents 
throughout  the  country  are  telling  us. 
The  President  and  his  mMloglsts  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  great  suffering  and 
distress  in  our  country  in  the  very 
great  areas  of  acute  need.  It  is  serious. 
It  is  of  a  critical  nature.  It  was  only 
after  we  had  comprehensive  hearings 
and  solicited  and  did  elicit  testimony 
from  every  geographical  center  of  the 
country,  every  geographical  section  of 
the  coimtry,  rural  and  urban,  that,  as 
soon  as  we  could,  we  had  a  bill  ap- 
proved under  emergency  circum- 
stances the  moment  the  subcommittee 
was  formed  in  the  initial  stages  of  this 
new  Congress. 

I  am  speaking  of  a  bill  that  has  been 
scheduled  off  and  on  for  consideration 
by  the  full  House  and  one  which  was 
ready  for  presentation  to  the  fuU 
House  since  before  the  Easter  break. 

And  if  I  am  impelled  to  rise  at  this 
late  hour,  it  is  only  because  of  the  ab- 
solute need.  Just  yesterday  I  received 
this  mail  from  Colorado,  strictly  spon- 
taneous. I  do  not  know  who  these  good 
people  may  be.  But  I  think  that  the 
message  is  clear  and  the  urgency  of 
the  need  for  our  legislation,  which. 
Just  yesterday,  continued  to  face  the 
solid  obstruction,  the  solid  opposition 
of  the  administration.  Mr.  Stockman, 
and,  unfortunately,  on  a  partisan 
basis,  by  the  minority. 

This  pacluige  came  in  yesterday 
afternoon  in  the  third  mail  delivery 
that  we  get.  It  is  addressed  to  me.  And 
it  says: 

Dear  CoifoiutssifAN:  Pueblo,  Colorado,  is  a 
steel  mill  town.  About  3,000  people  out  of 
5,000  are  laid  off  from  the  (Colorado  T\ie\ 
and  Iron  Con>oration.  Pueblo  has  a  i>opula- 
tion  of  about  125,000.  There  are  100  foreclo- 
sures a  month  here  now. 

United  States  Organisation  is  a  nonprofit 
self-help  group  of  unemployed  steelworkers 
and  families.  Steelworkers  here  are  facing 
the  same  things  that  Pittsburgh  steelwork- 
ers have  been  facing  longer.  All  of  us 
awaken  each  day  with  a  luiot  in  our  stom- 
achs. The  uncertainty  of  the  future  is  de- 
stroying families  and  homes.  The  ability  to 
live  happily  within  are  the  concrete  founda- 
tions of  this  country. 

We  watched  the  televised  debate  on  HJl. 
1983  last  Tuesday— 

That  is.  the  day  before  yesterday. 
Thank  you.  Sir,  and  all  you  fellow  Repre- 
sentatives who  support  this  biU. 

And,  of  course,  reference  is  to  the 
Emergency  Home  Foreclosure  Relief 


Assistance  Act  on  which  we  had  pre- 
liminary debate  last  Tuesday,  Tuesday 
before  last,  and  we  were  awaiting 
maikup  and  final  completion,  consid- 
eration, of  the  bill  yesterday,  but 
which  now  will  be  passed  over  for  next 
week. 

Enclosed  with  this  letter  is  an  additional 
message  addressed  to  the  ladles  and  gentle- 
man of  the  bouse  of  Representatives  dated 
April  26. 1982. 

We.  the  distressed  homeowners  of  Amer- 
ica plead  with  you  to  consider  the  emergen- 
cy legislation  HJl.  1983.  Please  don't  allow 
any  more  American  families  to  become 
homeless,  heartbroken,  totally  alienated 
from  a  system  which  appears  to  have  for- 
saken us.  This  is  a  scar  we  will  carry  the  rest 
of  our  lives.  Please  don't  destroy  what  llttte 
hope  we  have  left.  Distressed  homeowners 
of  Pueblo,  Colorado,  and  our  supporters, 
with  this  additional  attached  petition  whose 
preface  reads,  "Petition  to  begin  some  type 
of  emergency  legislation  for  a  homeowners' 
emergency  mortgage  assistance  program." 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  to 
establish  an  emergency  assistance  pro- 
gram to  prevent  mortgage  foreclosures 
which  result  from  default  caused  by 
circumstances  beyond  a  homeowner's 
control. 

During  these  times  of  economic  crisis  in 
areas  of  high  unemployment,  it  is  critical 
that  homeowners  and  their  families  not  be 
forced  out  of  their  homes. 

I  count  in  excess  of  3,000  signatures, 
probably  the  3,000  signatures  of  the 
3,000  out  of  the  5,000  in  that  steel 
town  of  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  point  to  insert  the  peti- 
tion's prefatory  addressed  to  us  in  the 
Congress,  and  I  virlll  see  to  it  that  the 
formal  signatures  are  filed  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
since  that  is  the  request  of  this  gentle- 
man. 

D  1820 

I  should  say  that  the  original  inten- 
tion for  my  seeking  this  special  order 
was  to  include  a  point-by-point  rebut- 
tal of  everjrthing  that  has  been  of- 
fered, either  in  debate  or  brought  to 
our  attention  outside  of  debate  by 
those  who  are  opposed  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  wiU  insert  this  point-by-polnt  re- 
buttal into  the  Record,  plus  a  summa- 
ry of  the  substitute  that  I  will  be  of- 
fering as  soon  as  the  subcommittee  is 
recognized  on  the  bill  next  week. 

The  rebuttal  and  substitute  follow: 

AMXinUIXIITS  To  BS  IRCLUDKD  IH  THK 

OORZALB  SUBSTITUTK 

ASSETS  TEST 

Amendment  to  impose  an  asset  test  on  in- 
dividuals seeking  mortgage  assistance  under 
the  biU  whose  aggregate  income  over  the 
previous  three  years  exceeded  an  average  of 
$20,000  per  year  for  a  family  of  four  (uuu 
would  promulgate  regualUons  establishing 
when  to  impose  the  asset  test  for  different 
size  families).  The  asset  test  would  prohibit 
assistance  for  individuals  with  more  than 
$10,000  in  assets,  excluding  the  value  of  the 
property  secured  by  the  mortgage,  one  auto- 
mobile, household  goods  and  personal  ef- 


fects with  an  aggregate  value  of  less  than 
$S,000,  health  aids,  pensions,  professional 
bo<riM  and  tools,  and  other  items  which 
HUD  determines  are  necessary  to  the  indi- 
vidual's means  of  self-support. 

BASIS  roa  nHmPLOTMBm 
Amendment  to  provide  mortgage  assist- 
ance for  individuals  whose  unonployment  is 
voluntary  or  a  result  of  their  willful  miscon- 
duct. 

coopxKATioir  wriR  unm 
Amendment  to  require  that  before  seeldng 
mortgage  assistance  provided  imder  the  bill 
a  homeowner  must  cooperate  with  the 
lender  to  devise  an  alternative  plan  for 
making  mortgage  payment  to  correct  mort- 
gage dellnQuendes. 

HIOH  VHEMPLOTmilT  AKKAS 

Amendment  instructing  HUD  to  assure  a 
reasonable  distribution  of  funds  provided  by 
the  bin  among  different  areas  of  the  coim- 
try and  consider  both  the  rates  of  mortgage 
foreclosures  and  unemployment  in  allocat- 
ing assistance,  giving  particular  attention  to 
communities  facing  unemployment  rates 
higher  than  the  national  average. 

KZCLDSIOR  raOM  HOUSING  EXPKNSXS 

Amendment  to  exclude  from  total  month- 
ly housing  expenses,  which  are  used  to  cal- 
culate mortgage  assistance  provided,  50  per- 
cent of  the  costs  of  maintaining  a  golf 
course,  the  grounds,  riding  stables,  a  sauna, 
private  recreational  facilities,  of  providing 
cleaning  senices,  heating  a  swimming  pool 
or  Jacuzzi,  or  lighting  a  tennis  court.  The 
effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to  lower 
the  amount  of  assistance  available  under 
the  bill  for  homeowners  with  these  amen- 
ities. 

R^UTTABLX  rHXSUMfTlOM 

Amendment  to  delete  rebuttable  presump- 
tion that  homeowner  has  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  resuming  full  mortgage  payments 
within  three  years  and  can  pay  mortgage  in 
fuU  by  its  maturity  date  or  later  date  agreed 
to  by  lender  and  homeowner. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Therefore,  I  Just 
merely  want  to  add  this,  because  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  on  the  record  at 
this  point.  The  opponents  of  this  bill 
argue  first,  and  this  is  the  reason  that 
I  say  that  up  to  now,  even  during  the 
hearings,  even  during  the  markup  pro- 
ceedings, and  there  is  nobody  at  any 
time  who  has  chaUenged  either  with  a 
charge  or  arbitrariness  or  closing  out 
improperly  any  Member  or  any  other 
outside  member  of  the  committee 
from  fully  testifying  and  presenting 
his  or  her  views,  or  in  the  amendatory 
process,  the  markup  process,  any 
Member  especially  not  being  given  the 
opportunity  to  fully  participate. 

Yet  the  opponents  now,  at  no  time, 
ever  were  either  present  during  the 
comprehensive  hearings  or  subse- 
quently offered  any  of  the  amend- 
ments that  they  have  now  filed  in  the 
Record,  amounting  to  over  a  dozen. 
But  I  have  taken  each  one  of  those, 
plus  the  good-willed  Members  who  do 
not  belong  to  the  committee  and  who, 
upon  i4>provaI  of  the  committee,  then 
have  offered  what  are  obviously  bona 
fide,  well  intended,  honest  suggestions 
that  I  believe  are  an  improvement. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  perfect  bill 
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ever  being  devised  by  any  one  man. 
one  legislator,  or  a  combination  of  leg- 
islators, or  a  whole  legislative  body.  It 
is  always  susceptible  to  improvements. 

OjQMnents  of  this  bill  argue  first 
that  there  is  no  need  for  it  now  be- 
cause the  economy  is  picking  up.  I  Just 
read  to  you  the  message  now,  present- 
ly, confronting  an  important  section  of 
our  country,  the  great  city  of  Pueblo, 
Colo.  We  have  had  testimony  from 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio.  Wisconsin,  very 
recently;  the  Northeast,  Michigan, 
even  in  the  Southwest,  all  more  or  less 
reflecting,  in  maybe  different  words, 
what  this  citizen  in  Colorado  has  writ- 
ten. 

These  same  opponents  say.  "Well, 
what  is  the  use  of  this.  The  economy 
is  turning  aroimd."  and  they,  them- 
selves, turn  around  and  say  that  there 
is  no  need  for  it  because  the  program 
could  not  be  put  in  place  in  time  to 
help  those  who  are  in  the  greatest 
need  of  time.  Meanwhile,  they  do  ev- 
erything they  can  to  stop  it.  kill  it.  Or 
they  say  that  whole  Industries  are 
dead  or  dying  and,  therefore,  there  is 
no  hope  that  displaced  workers  are 
ever  going  to  find  a  Job;  therefore,  to 
enact  this  program  will  be  to  throw 
good  money  after  bad. 

They  cannot  attack  us  on  what  has 
been  a  favorite  tactic,  and  that  is  that 
it  is  going  to  bust  the  budget  or  that  it 
is  not  within  the  budget,  because  we 
cleared  this  through  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  we  have  a  letter  from  the 
Budget  Committee  and  Its  chairman  in 
which  it  is  stated  categorically  that 
this  authorization  contained  in  this 
bill  is  wholly  within  the  budgetary 
limits.  So  they  cannot  use  that  against 
us. 

Inflationary  impact?  We  have  an  in- 
flationary impact  in  this  bill. 

So  this  whole  trite  thing  that  has 
been  rolled  out  every  time  we  try  to  do 
something  in  the  last  2  years,  they 
cannot  use  it,  so  they  fetch  these 
other  arguments.  They  contradict 
themselves  in  such  an  abominable  way 
that  I  think  it  is  irresponsible. 

This  other  argument  that  whole  in- 
dustries are  dying,  these  employees 
will  never  find  a  Job:  therefore,  they 
cannot  pay  it  btfclc 

The  other  thing  that  can  l)e  said 
about  it  is  that  this  is  not  an  entitle- 
ment program.  This  is  a  loan  program, 
to  be  paid  back  with  interest  at  10  per- 
cent. Now,  that  was  not  my  choice.  I 
am  an  eternal  enemy  of  high  interest 
rates,  and  high  interest  rates  to  me  is 
anything  over  6  percent.  So  10  percent 
to  me  is  even  extortion,  but  neverthe- 
less, realistic  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  loan  program.  It  is  patterned 
upon  precedent,  experience,  among 
other  things,  although  not  identical, 
to  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corpora- 
tion of  the  Depression  that  enabled 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American 
families  to  keep  their  homes.  And  yet, 
whoi  it  closed  out  its  books,  it  made 


over  $360  million  profit  for  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States. 

I  have  no  doubt  in  my .  mind  that 
this  will  be  the  experience  if  it  is  faith- 
fully, honestly,  with  good  intentions, 
administered.  Now,  that  brings  the 
other  argument  we  get.  This  we  get 
from  some  of  my  fellow  party  mem- 
bers. "Well,  the  administration  is 
against  this.  What  good  would  it  do 
for  us  to  pass  it;  they  will  not  adminis- 
ter it." 

Look  what  is  happening  to  the 
TMAP.  That  is  the  Temporary  Mort- 
gage Assistance  Program  that  we  put 
in  place  in  1980  that  has  been  in  the 
courts.  It  is  true;  it  has  been  in  the 
court.  In  fact,  a  Chicago  Judge  ruled 
week  before  last  that  the  reason  the 
program  has  not  worked  was  because 
of  the  malicious  bad  faith,  administra- 
tion's obstructing  the  obviously  ex- 
pressed intent  and  will  of  the  Con- 


Well,  we  cannot  be  faulted  for  that. 
We  are  not  administrators.  I  am  going 
to  take  the  good  faith  of  the  adminis- 
trator. In  fact,  we  had  the  Secretary  of 
HUD,  who  opposes  this  in  our  hearing. 
I  asked  him  precisely  that,  and  he 
said, 

Tes,  I  am  against  it.  However,  I  will  pledge 
to  you  that  if  the  Congress  sees  fit  to  pass 
it,  we  will  do  the  best  to  administer  it 

I  am  going  to  take  him  at  his  word 
until  he  proves  otherwise.  There  is 
nothing  we,  as  legislators,  can  do 
about  that.  If  that  is  the  case,  then  we 
ought  to  close  doors  and  not  legislate 
ansrthing  because  we  fear  that  what 
we  pass  as  laws,  to  be  administered  by 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, will  not  be  complied  with  under 
the  plain  terms  and  wording  of  the 
Constitution,  which  says  the  executive 
branch  shall  faithfuUy  execute  the 
laws  of  the  country;  that  is,  the  laws 
passed  by  this  policjrmaklng  body 
which  is  the  Congress. 

So  these  are  the  three  main  argu- 
ments. I  have  outlined  every  single 
one.  I  have  summarized  the  contents 
of  what  we  will  offer  as  our  substitute 
next  week,  which  incorporates  every 
one  of  the  significant  perfecting 
amendments  that  have  been  brought 
to  our  attention,  which  ought  to  show 
that  from  the  first,  we  have  intended 
and  maintained  our  enmity  of  any  ob- 
scure legislation,  any  Jiggery-pokery  in 
legislation. 

I  have,  and  I  will,  on  May  1,  this 
Sunday,  have  an  anniversary  of  a 
sort— 30  years  of  elective  public  office 
in  what  I  call  legislative  advocacy,  be- 
ginning with  the  local  legislative  body, 
the  State  legislative  body,  the  State 
Senate,  and  2\y%  years  in  the  U.S.  leg- 
islative IxKly  known  as  the  Congress 
and  the  House  of  Representatives. 

At  no  time  in  that  history  of  experi- 
ence has  anybody  ever  truthfully 
either  accused  or  charged  me  with  fast 
government,  trying  to  puU  the  wool 
over  anybody's  eyes,  including  sleeper 


clauses  in  any  legislation.  I  am  a  sworn 
enemy  of  that. 

D  1830 

This  biU  is  straightforward,  simply 
putting  in  clear,  coherent  language  ex- 
actly what  the  intent  is.  and  that  is  to 
help  our  fellow  Americans  in  the  most 
vital  area  of  need,  which  is  to  enable 
an  American  and  his  family  trying  to 
keep  their  home,  to  enable  them  to 
keep  it  until  such  time  as  he  can  do 
something  about  something  that  he 
cannot  control,  which  is  Involuntary 
unemployment  or  some  involuntary 
restriction  on  his  source  of  income 
over  which  he  has  no  temporary  con- 
trol. 

I  have  the  faith  and  the  credit, 
unlike  the  critics  who  say,  "Oh.  this 
will  be  abused."  Our  perfecting 
amendments  will  reduce  to  a  minimum 
whatever  human  ability  anybody 
would  have,  administrator  or  legisla- 
tor, to  reduce  the  possibility  of  abuse 
to  a  barest  minimum. 

I  think  it  is  a  shining  insiQt  when  at 
the  same  time  that  the  administration 
opposes  any  kind  of  program,  they  are 
not  picking  on  this  because  of  this, 
that  or  the  other,  but  just  the  fact 
that  on  almost  an  ideological  basis 
they  are  against  any  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram, not  any  attempt  to  try  to  help 
and  relieve  the  situation,  but  to  say 
that  there  is  no  need  for  it  and  we  do 
not  want  any  Idnd  of  a  program. 

Also  because  gentlemen  like  Mr. 
Stoclanan  feel  that  it  is  an  improper 
diversion  or  allocation  of  the  financial 
resoiUY^s  of  the  country,  who  have 
the  gall  to  come  to  us  and  pressure  us 
into  voting  almost  $10  billion  for  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  bail 
out  some  of  our  principal  banks  that 
have  been  profligate,  that  have  run  an 
orgy  of  speculation  for  greedy  pur- 
poses and  have  got  caught  in  a  situa- 
tion that  is  endangering  the  whole 
structure  of  international  finance,  as 
well  as  our  own  economy. 

Yet  they  look  at  this  moat  in  our 
eyes,  with  hopeful  intentions  to  try  to 
relieve  the  distress  in  the  most  signifi- 
cant areas  of  Americans,  and  they 
overlook  the  beam  in  their  eye,  for  the 
relief  of  what,  with  the  hope  of  what? 
That  those  countries,  including  the 
"Com-econ"  area,  that  is  the  Commu- 
nist economy  area,  where  these  same 
banking  institutions  poiu'ed  more 
money,  more  banking  resoiuxses  be- 
tween 1970  and  1977  than  we  ever  gave 
under  the  Marshall  plan  by  way  of 
credit  allocation  and  money  to  the 
Western  countries,  even  allowing  for 
inflation— with  the  hope  of  what? 
Here  we  are  told  that  our  American 
workers  who  might  be  able  to  qualify, 
that  we  better  not  do  it  because  they 
will  never  be  able  to  pay  it  back,  be- 
cause they  will  not  be  able  to  find  em- 
ployment. 
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Being  asked  to  give  almost  $10  bil- 
lion of  credit  on  the  will-of -the-wlsp 
premise  maybe  some  of  these  coun- 
tries that  have  not  even  been  able  to 
meet  their  Interest  payments  will  pay. 

I  say  charity  begins  at  home  and  I 
ask  my  fellow  Members  to  make  sure 
that  they  consider  all  the  issues  and 
give  careful  consideration  to  what  I 
have  here  today  included  in  this  spe- 
cial order. 

Let  me  say.  no  matter  chance— no 
doubt  there  is  a  chance— that  some 
people  who  receive  this  mortgage  as- 
sistance will  be  imable  to  repay  it.  But 
there  will  be  a  vastly  larger  number 
who  will  find  Jobs,  who  will  overcome 
their  difficulties,  and  who  wiU  repay 
their  debt.  In  an  emergency,  there  is 
no  reasonable  act  but  to  provide  help 
for  the  victim.  That  victim  may  drown, 
but  who  among  us  would  refuse  to 
throw  out  a  line?  Tet.  that  is  exactly 
what  the  opponents  of  this  biU  have 
argued— that  we  should  not  provide 
any  help  if  there  is  a  chance  that  some 
few  of  the  victims  of  this  recession 
may  not  recover. 

Then  the  opponents  of  the  bUl  ad- 
vance exactly  the  opposite  argument— 
that  the  economy  is  coming  back  and 
therefore  imemployment  will  drop  so 
fast  that  there  will  be  no  need  for  this 
kind  of  emergency  help.  But  that  begs 
the  fact  that  there  are  11  million  un- 
employed people  today.  It  ignores  the 
reality  that  not  a  single  economic  fore- 
cast suggests  we  will  return  to  any- 
thing like  full  employment  for  years— 
not  months,  years.  It  ignores  the  reali- 
ty that  whatever  recovery  we  are 
having  is  fragile  and  shallow.  It  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  a  mortgage  being 
foreclosed  today,  this  very  moment,  is 
not  going  to  be  helped  by  a  recovery 
that  is  1  year,  2  years  or  even  6 
months  away.  They  are  argiiing  that  if 
the  shoreline  appears  close,  then 
surely  all  those  drowning  people  out 
there  will  make  it  to  shore  alive.  They 
are  spectators  on  the  beach,  debating 
how  far  out  to  sea  the  drowning  victim 
Is.  when  the  only  humane  and  prudent 
act  is  to  launch  the  lifeboats. 

Then  the  opponents  of  the  bill  argue 
that  it  wiU  take  a  long  and  complex 
process  to  put  this  emergency  program 
in  place.  Too  long  to  do  any  good. 
These  are  the  people  from  the  party 
that  claims  it  will  bring  efficiency  into 
Government,  the  party  that  claims  it 
luiows  how  to  get  things  done.  They 
argue  that  their  own  administration 
does  not  have  the  competence  to 
launch  a  lifeboat,  so  why  bother?  But 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  told  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee that  they  could  and  would 
carryout  the  program  if  this  biU  is  en- 
acted. Further,  there  is  not  a  Member 
in  this  Chamber  who  lielleves  that 
starting  up  this  program  would  be  as 
complex  and  drawn  out  as  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  bill  have  claimed.  Every 
Member  Imows  that  if  the  administra- 


tion chooses  to  move  quidly  on  this 
program,  it  can  have  mortgage  assist- 
ance flowing  in  a  matter  of  weeks.  Not 
months,  weeks.  They  are  simply  claim- 
ing that  the  administration  lacks 
either  the  competence  or  the  will  to 
carry  out  the  program  prescribed  in 
H.R.  1983.  They  are  like  spectators  on 
the  t>each  who  say  that  there  is  no 
point  in  calling  out  the  lifeguards, 
since  there  is  a  chance  that  the  life- 
guards will  not  be  interested  in  help- 
ing the  drowning  victim,  or  might  not 
arrive  in  time. 

Are  people  drowning  in  the  whirl- 
pools, to  tides  and  the  undertows  of  re- 
cession? Clearly  they  are.  H.R.  1983 
proposes  to  send  rescue  to  the  drown- 
ing victims.  But  some  opponents  say 
that  if  there  is  a  chance  that  some  few 
of  the  victims  will  drown  anyway, 
there  is  no  point  in  throwing  them  a 
lifeline;  they  are  sajing,  "since  some 
of  the  victims  will  drown,  it  isn't 
worthwhile  to  waste  our  energy  and 
lifeline.  It's  their  problem,  not  ours." 
And  so  they  would  walk  away  down 
the  beach,  letting  the  victims  drown, 
without  making  any  effort  at  a  rescue. 
And  some  say  that  the  storms  may  be 
abating,  so  there  is  no  need  to  rescue 
anybody.  They  are  like  spectators  on 
the  tieach,  arguing  that  a  drowning 
victim  may  be  able  to  make  the  shore, 
so  there  is  no  need  to  launch  a  rescue 
boat.  Finally,  there  are  those  who  say 
that  the  lifeguards  may  not  be  inter- 
ested in  making  a  rescue,  or  that  the 
lifeguards  may  not  be  interested  or 
competent,  so  why  call  them? 

There  is  no  merit  in  argiuients  of 
that  kind.  The  clear  fact  is  that  when 
people  are  in  trouble,  the  only  reason- 
able course  is  to  seek  help.  That  is 
what  this  bill  does.  It  is  sheer  sophist- 
ry to  argue  that  it  isn't  needed.  It  is 
hjrpocrisy  to  say  that  it  could  not 
work.  And  it  is  the  idle  brutality  of  the 
comfortable  spectator  to  say  that  it  is 
too  far,  too  uncertain,  too  difficult,  to 
lend  a  helping  hand.  Let  us  have  done 
with  that  kind  of  argument.  This  bill 
is  needed,  it  will  work,  and  it  can  be 
put  in  place  quicldy.  It  would  be  de- 
layed only  if  the  administration  re- 
fused faithfully  to  carry  out  the  law 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Constitution. 

We  have  heard  opponents  of  this  biU 
claim  that  it  creates  a  new  entitlement 
program,  that  it  would  cost  a  vast 
amount  of  money  for  that  reason. 
Other  opponents  claim  that  it  would 
not  help  enough  people  to  make  any 
difference.  They  are  wrong  on  both 
coimts.  H.R.  1983  clearly  does  not 
create  an  entitlement;  the  only  way 
that  it  can  be  expanded  is  through  an 
enactment  of  the  Congress.  As  for 
those  who  argue  the  opposite  side- 
that  this  bill  would  not  help  enough 
people  to  make  any  difference— why 
then  do  they  not  offer  a  bigger  pro- 
gram? 


We  have  heard  opponents  of  this 
program  claim  that  all  the  help  that  is 
needed  is  already  available— that  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  encourage  lenders 
to  be  forbearing  is  the  answer,  why  did 
we  have  an  all-time  record  number  of 
foreclosures  last  year,  and  why  are 
foreclosures  growing  i4>ace  this  year? 
It  is  simple:  the  lenders  are  either 
unable  or  imwilling  to  go  further  than 
they  have.  The  lenders  that  are  least 
able  to  offer  forliearance  are  also  the 
lenders  in  the  hardest  hit  communi- 
ties. In  other  words,  the  forbearance 
that  opponents  of  this  bill  talk  about 
works  in  a  perverse  kind  of  way— it  is 
most  likely  to  be  feasible  for  a  lender 
in  a  prosperous  community,  and  it  is 
least  likely  to  be  feasible  for  a  lender 
in  a  depressed  community.  Certainly,  I 
hope  that  lenders  are  going  to  help 
their  customers  in  every  way  that  they 
possibly  can.  This  bill  presupposes  and 
assumes  that  lenders  wlU  do  all  in 
their  power  to  help  distressed  borrow- 
ers. But  we  recognize  that  there  are 
going  to  be  situations  in  which  a 
lender  simply  cannot  go  along  any  fur- 
ther. There  are  going  to  be  situations 
in  which  only  some  kind  of  outside 
intervention  will  do  any  good.  That 
intervention  is  provided  for  in  this  bill. 

Then  there  are  those  who  argue  that 
borrowers  who  are  having  problems 
ought  to  be  required  to  take  banlu-upt- 
cy  Ijefore  they  would  qualify  for  help. 
I  ask  them— would  any  one  of  them 
volimteer  for  bankruptcy,  or  would 
they  rather  go  on  and  do  the  best  they 
can?  Would  any  one  of  them  want  to 
make  banlLruptcy  mandatory?  They 
misunderstand  the  whole  concept  of. 
the  particular  form  of  bankruptcy 
that  they  advocate— it  is  supposed  to 
be  voluntary,  the  very  last  ditch.  Yet 
they  would  make  bankruptcy  manda- 
tory, and  put  the  people  who  want  to 
fight  hardest  into  the  last  ditch,  from 
which  they  may  never  emerge.  This 
would  be  as  unreasonable  as  a  phjrsi- 
cian  treating  a  drowning  victim  by 
throwing  the  victim  into  a  deep  pool. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  are  opposed 
to  this  bill  because  they  say  that  those 
who  are  in  greatest  need  won't  get  the 
benefit  of  the  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram. They  claim  that  there  is  no  defi- 
nition of  what  constitutes  a  "signifi- 
cant loss  of  income."  In  fact,  there  can 
lie  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  fact 
that  this  bill  is  designed  to  reach  only 
those  people  who  are  of  ordinary 
means.  The  bill  provides  relief  only  in 
cases  where  the  mortgage  is  within 
FHA  loan  limits— plainly  not  mort- 
gages that  would  buy  homes  in  high- 
income  neighborhoods.  It  is  equally 
plain  that  a  significant  loss  of  income 
means  a  loss  of  income  that  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  borrower  to  keep  up 
mortgage  payments.  But  to  make 
doubly  sure  that  the  program  is  not 
misconstrued,  my  colleague  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Frank)  is  offering  Ian- 
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guage  to  establish  a  reasonable  test  of 
the  applicant's  financial  means.  I  will 
aoc^t  that  amendment,   because   it 
makes  more  clear  the  already  plain  in- 
tention of  this  bill.  I  cannot  and  do 
not,  however,  accept  the  premise  that 
this  program  is  only  going  to  benefit 
sharpsters,  nor  do  I  believe  that  the 
mortgage  bankers,  who  would  have  to 
be  in  conscious  league  with  those  who 
would  abuse  this  program,  are  all  as 
base-mJnded  as  the  opponents  argue. 
Bear  in  mind,  after  all,  that  these 
mortgage  bankers  are  also  the  same 
people   that   my   colleagues   on   the 
other  side  claim  are  people  with  hearts 
of  gold.  They  use  whatever  language 
suits    their    argimient— at    one    time 
saying  the  mortgage  bankers  are  aU 
good  folks  who  will  help  everyone  as 
much  as  anyone  needs  help,  and  at  the 
ffi»n»  time  claiming  that  the  mortgage 
bankers  are  going  to  join  hands  with 
every  would-be   chiseler   who  would 
misuse  this  program  in  any  way.  For 
let  us  remember  An  applicant  for  help 
must  go  through  his  lender,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  every  lender  in  this 
country  is  going  to  Join  hands  with  the 
owners  of  fancy  beach  houses  and 
fancy  automobiles,  to  milk  this  pro- 
gram, at  the  expense  of  other  custom- 
ers who  are  honestly  in  need  of  help. 
Those  who  are  against  this  bill  simply 
do  not  want  to  extend  help,  under  any 
conditions:  they  are  not,  in  fact,  con- 
cerned about  the  meaning  of  "signifi- 
cant loss  of  income,"  plain  as  that 
term  is.  nor  are  they  in  fact  worried 
about    potential    abuse.    They    are 
simply  against  extending  help. 

I  want  to  reiterate  that  this  is  a 
simple  and  sensible  bill.  It  is  not  im- 
precedented.  It  does  not  require  a 
huge  bureaucracy,  and  it  could  be  put 
in  place  quickly  and  easily. 

What   this   bill    does,    plainly   and 
simply.  Is  to  say  to  the  bankers,  "do  all 
that  you  can  to  keep  from  foreclosing 
on  a  loan."  It  then  says  to  the  borrow- 
ers, "if  you  can't  work  something  out 
with   your  banker,   apply   for  assist- 
ance." A  borrower  who  is  facing  fore- 
closure goes  to  the  lender  and  fills  out 
an  application.  This  application  shows 
what  his  income  is.  what  the  obliga- 
tions are.  and  what  the  maximum  fea- 
sible payment  is.  The  applicant  seeks  a 
loan  to  bring  the  loan  up  to  date,  plus 
an  amount  sufficient  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  what  the  applicant  can  rea- 
sonably pay,  and  what  the  payment  is. 
The  applicant  has  to  provide  38  per- 
cent of  income  to  cover  mortgage  serv- 
ice, and  the  bridge  loan  covers  the  dif- 
ference. The  loan  is  at  10  percent  or 
current  Treasury  rates,  whichever  is 
less,  and  it  is  secured  by  a  lien  against 
the  applicant's  property.  The  emer- 
geiu:y  loan  covers  18  months,  or  as 
much  as  36  months  at  the  discretion 
of    the    Secretary    of    Housing    and 
Urban  Development.  As  soon  as  that 
applicant  is  able  to  resume  payments, 
he  does  so.  As  soon  as  that  loan  can  be 
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repaid,  repayment  commences.  And  if 
the  house  is  ever  sold  with  the  loan 
still  outstanding,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  good  lien  against  it. 

What  is  so  complicated  about  this? 
Nothing.  What  is  so  wrong  about  this? 
Nothing.  It  is  a  simple  helping  hand  to 
people  who  are  in  financial  trouble 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  That's 
right.  To  hear  the  opposition  speak, 
you  would  think  that  these  loans  are 
destined  for  layabouts— when  in  fact 
there  is  no  way  that  an  irresponsible 
person  could  qualify.  You  would  think 
that  these  are  gifts,  but  they  are  in 
fact  interest-bearing  loans,  secured  by 
a  valid  lien  instrument.  To  hear  those 
who  are  against  this  bill  tell  it.  this  is 
a  radical  idea.  In  fact,  it  is  a  program 
closely  akin  to  Federal  efforts  of  50 
years  ago— efforts  that  ended  up  turn- 
ing an  actual  profit  for  the  taxpayers. 

GkxHl  sense  tells  us  that  we  should 
help  our  neighbors  who  are  in  distress. 
This  program  provides  a  way  to  do 
that.  The  only  question  that  faces  us 
is  this:  Do  we  want  to  help  Americans 
who  are  in  financial  distress  because 
of  the  recession?  Those  who  are 
against  providing  help  speak  no  differ- 
ently today  than  they  would  have  50 
years  ago.  They  deny  that  there  is  a 
problem  by  telling  you  that  prosperity 
is  Just  around  the  comer.  They  try  to 
say  that  helping  people  who  are  hurt 
by  economic  forces  will  imdermlne  the 
moral  fiber  of  the  country.  They 
debate  about  how  much  better  it  is  for 
the  drowning  man  to  swim  to  the 
beach  unaided,  and  miss  the  reality 
that  such  an  argument  is  the  epitome 
of  callous  indifference.  They  stand 
reason  on  its  head,  they  wriggle  and 
squirm,  but  the  issue  comes  down  to 
this:  When  our  fellow  citizens  are  in 
trouble,  do  we  help  or  do  we  not?  It  is 
that  simple. 

The  arguments  against  this  bill  were 
all  heard  50  years  ago.  They  were 
wrong  then  and  they  are  wrong  today. 
I  urge  your  support  of  the  Emergency 
Mortgage  Assistance  Act— a  sensible 
and  humane  way  to  provide  help  to 
people  who  have  never  asked  for  any- 
thing before,  who  do  not  want  to  take 
the  dubious  and  self-defeating  route  of 
personal  banltruptcy,  who  want  to  pre- 
serve their  homes,  and  who  believe 
they  will  be  able  to  get  back  on  their 
feet  again.  I  want  to  help  people  who 

want  to  help  themselves.  That  is  what 

this  bill  is  about.  That  is  why  it  merits 

your  support. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ESTABLISH 
THE  FOUNDA-nON  FOR  THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  MILITARY 
MEDICINE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
TOH)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  legis- 


lation to  establish  a  Foimdation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Military  Medi- 
cine. This  bill  iB  identical  to  that  spon- 
sored by  the  senior  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Washington,  which  passed  in 
the  other  body  on  March  23. 

In  1972  Congress  created  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences  to  train  medical  offi- 
cers for  our  Armed  Forces.  The  univer- 
sity had  limited  authority,  however,  to 
accept  donations  and  gifts.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  would  remove 
that  limitation,  and  would  thereby 
promote  the  advancement  of  the  study 
of  military  medicine  without  addition- 
al Federal  money. 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  since  its  in- 
ception, and  was  therefore  pleased  to 
have  had  brought  to  my  attention  the 
remarks  by  one  of  the  first  gradiiates 
of  that  institution  on  the  value  of  his 
studies  at  USUHS.  Lt.  Stanton  K. 
Wesson.  Medical  Corps.  U.S.  Navy  is 
currently  a  general  medical  officer  in 
the  2d  Marine  Division  of  the  Fleet 
Marine  Force.  Lieutenant  Wesson  re- 
cently returned  from  a  tour  in  Leba- 
non where  he  served  as  the  only  U.S. 
medical  officer  ashore  with  the  ma- 
rines in  Beirut. 

At  the  fourth  annual  dining-out 
mUitary  dinner  at  the  USUHS.  on 
April  9.  Lieutenant  Wesson  described 
his  experience  in  Beirut,  and  the  value 
and  importance  of  his  specialized  and 
imique  training  at  the  Uniformed 
Services  University.  At  this  time.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Lieutenant 
Wesson's  remarks  be  submitted  in  the 
Record,  and  commend  them  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  it  Is  an  honor  and  a 
real  pleasure  to  be  back  at  the  Uniformed 
Services  University  tonight.  As  part  of  my 
remarks,  I'd  like  to  share  with  you  all  the 
recent  experiences  that  I've  had  as  a  gener- 
al medical  officer  with  the  Fleet  Marine 
Force.  And,  more  specifically,  I  think  I'd 
share  with  you  a  Uttle  bit  of  what  it  was  like 
to  be  on  the  "firing  line"  (as  it  were)  in 
Beirut,  Lebanon  as  the  only  American  medi- 
cal officer  ashore.  Although  there  were  no 
real  shots  fired  in  anger  against  U.S.  forces, 
it  certainly  was  not  a  training  exercise  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination.  In  fact,  it 
was  certainly  a  contingent  operation  by  any- 
body's definition. 

I'll  start  by  saying  that  I  has  some  strong 
feelings  when  I  first  found  out  that  I  was 
not  going  to  continue  my  graduate  medical 
training,  but  in  fact,  was  going  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  fleet  somewhere.  However,  I 
began  to  look  forward  to  the  upcoming 
Marine  operational  experience.  I  began  to 
say  to  myself  I  am  going  to  go  at  this  with 
the  same  kind  of  enthusiasm  that  I  went  at 
trying  to  get  into  medical  school  at  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  In  the  first 
place.  I  was  more  than  sure  that  it  was 
going  to  turn  out  OK.  A  niunber  of  other 
people  came  to  me  and  said:  "Stan,  you  paid 
your  dues.  It's  a  shame  you  have  to  go  out 
there  and  do  those  thingB."  I  let  that  roll 
off  my  back  and  said,  "Don't  worry  about  it. 
it  may  be  a  blessing  In  disguise,  I  am  going 
to  go  out  and  give  it  my  best."  That  Is  pre- 


daely  what  I  feel  like  I  did.  And  fortunately 
for  me,  and  for  I  think  everybody  else, 
that's  exactly  what  happened.  I  was  put  in 
aome  very  interesting  sltuatlona  with  the 
Marines  and  in  Beirut  that  allowed  me  to 
tetit  both  what  occurred  to  me  in  my  transi- 
tioa  from  a  medical  student  at  the  Universi- 
ty here  into  an  intern.  Over  a  period  of 
time,  I  can  now  look  back  on  the  deploy- 
ment as  a  very  neatly  circumscribed  final 
examination  for  a  USUHS  Medical  School 
graduate  In  Lebanon.  I  can  really  say  that 
looking  back  on  It  now— of  course.  It  is 
always  fun  to  look  back  on  things  rather 
than  In  the  middle  of  them— I'd  say  the  ex- 
perience was  worth  the  effort.  It  has  proved 
the  worth  of  having  a  Uniformed  Services 
University  with  its  unique  curriculum. 

I'll  try  to  get  down  to  some  of  the  nuts 
and  bolts,  and  answer  some  of  your  ques- 
tions like  "What  did  you  really  do?"  "What 
was  It  really  like?"  "What  did  you  do  at 
USUHS  that  made  you  any  better  than  any- 
body else  that  came  down  the  pike  to  go 
Into  an  operational  environment?  I  think 
it's  clear  as  I  look  over  my  experiences  here 
at  USUHS  that  there  were  certain  subjects 
in  our  first  and  second  years  that  made  us 
different  from  all  other  medical  students  in 
the  United  States,  and  that  training  contin- 
ues to  set  us  apart  now  as  military  physi- 
dana.  These  additional  things  were  preven- 
tive now  as  military  physicians.  These  addi- 
tional things  were  preventive  medicine,  pre- 
ventive medicine,  preventive  medicine.  And 
I  thought  at  the  time  that's  an  awful  lot  of 
emphasis  in  one  subject  area.  What's  all 
this  preventive  medicine  and  why  do  we 
need  it?  At  the  time  I  thought  it  must  be 
important,  but  how  important  can  it  be  to 
continue  to  emphasize  it  in  both  the  first 
year  and  the  second  year.  Moreover,  I  recall 
the  University's  Commandant  and  resident 
medical  history  expert.  Colonel  Robert  Joy, 
telling  me  about  miUtury  liistory  and  the  ef- 
fects of  poor  medical  leadership  in  an  army 
as  opposed  to  good  medical  leadership  in  an 
army.  I  recall  as  a  student  wondering  what's 
it  all  going  to  mean.  I  almost  concluded  that 
the  USUHS  training  was  stuff  I'll  probably 
never  have  to  use,  because  I'll  probably  go 
through  at  the  Naval  Hoepital.  and  not  In 
the  field.  I  was  wrong.  Nothing  really  was 
more  important  than  hearing  those  USUHS 
lecturers  talk  about  military  history,  mili- 
tary medicine  and  operational  deployments. 
Wrong.  Nothing  reaJly  was  more  important 
than  hearing  those  USUHS  lecturers  talk 
about  military  history,  military  medicine 
and  operational  deployments. 

Before  we  arrived  in  Beirut,  we  were  pre- 
ceded for  a  short  period  of  time  by  another 
Marine  amphibious  unit.  They  understand- 
ably took  the  basic  approach  that  the  Amer- 
icans were  only  going  to  be  there  thirty 
days  and  then  they  would  depart.  They  cor- 
rectly took  the  view  that  we  don't  have  to 
improve  this  place  very  much  for  himian 
use  and  military  operations,  and  they  didn't. 
We  actually  walked  into  a  place  that  seri- 
ously needed  some  sanitizing.  That  is  where 
you  may  find  yourself  as  a  military  physi- 
cian if  you  are  in  either  an  operational  con- 
tingent operation  such  as  Beirut  or  If  you 
even  go  into  a  disaster  area  as  part  of  a  dis- 
aster relief  team.  The  lessons  have  to  be 
learned  beforehand  and  the  things  that  are 
stressed  are  exactly  the  same.  And  that  is, 
what  do  you  do  when  the  water  supply  has 
been  interrupted?  Second,  what  do  you  do 
as  a  physician  when  you  learn  effective 
public  sanitation  has  been  interrupted?  The 
local  population  had  not  been  without  medi- 
cal care,  because  in  the  Beirut  area  the  med- 


ical care  is  relatively  sophisticated.  There 
are  good  people  and  good  thlngi  there.  But 
what  was  interrupted  where  the  other  serv- 
ices that  we  all  take  for  granted.  These  in- 
clude the  veterinarian  examining  the  foods 
assuring  the  meat  is  clean  and  edible,  and 
the  public  health  sanitation  people  insect- 
Ing  food  preparation.  These  are  things  that 
you  heard  about  in  your  first  and  second 
year  courses  at  USUHS  which  aren't  offered 
anywhere  else  In  the  country.  These  con- 
cerns all  come  to  mind  as  soon  as  I  knew  I 
was  going  to  Beirut:  "I'm  going  to  be  the 
only  medical  officer  ashore  that  I  know  of, 
and  I  am  going  to  be  advising  the  MAU  com- 
mander, who  is  the  senior  commander 
there.  Here  I  am  Just  a  Lieutenant  one  year 
out  of  internship  and  they  are  going  to 
expect  me  to  do  all  this  stuff." 

So  I  sat  there  and  starte<i  writing  a  list 
and  notes  to  mjrself  of  all  uf  things  that  I 
had  to  do.  Then  I  got  to  thinking  about  the 
real  nuts  and  bolts  of  field  sanitation,  and 
all  those  other  practical  matters  that  I  can't 
imagine  many  civilian  medical  schools 
giving  even  the  vaguest  idea  to  their  stu- 
dents that  those  things  are  important.  As  I 
sat  down  and  worked  with  the  hospital 
corps  chief  and  the  staff  officers  from  the 
MAU,  we  all  worked  out  what  I  felt  was  a 
reasonable  plan  to  approach  those  nuts  and 
bolts  subjects,  knowing  full  well  that  not 
many  improvements  were  going  to  be  in 
place  before  we  got  there.  And,  as  I  said, 
when  we  got  to  Beirut,  we  were  met  with 
pretty  much  what  we  thought  we  were 
going  to  be  met  with:  A  Big  Mess. 

We  proceeded  to  obtain  materiel  and 
inform  individual  unit  commanders  who 
were  close  to  the  troops  how  best  to  main- 
tain their  health  in  that  sort  of  skaky  envi- 
ronment. Our  military  studies  at  USUHS 
helped  prepare  me  to  deal  with  that  prob- 
lem. Tou  learn  it's  not  the  kind  of  thing 
that  you  put  in  a  memo  and  send  to  the 
MAU  commander  and  and  immediately 
expect  results.  It's  something  that  you  find 
gets  done  when  you  repeatedly  address  it  to 
all  levels  over  and  over  again.  Ultimately, 
over  a  period  of  6  to  8  weeks,  you  see  the  re- 
sults from  perservlng  and  continually  stress- 
ing those  points— the  same  points  the  medi- 
cal students  learn  here  at  USUHS.  I  can't 
stress  enough  that  one  of  the  main  things 
with  which  I  walked  out  of  USUHS  was  a 
sense  of  what  to  expect  in  terms  of  preven- 
tion of  disease,  rather  than  what  to  do  when 
somebody  is  already  sick.  This  is  Important 
because  once  you've  got  one  fourth  of  a 
1,200-man  group  sick  on  the  beach,  you 
aren't  going  to  be  nearly  as  effective  as  you 
would  have  been  if  you  had  kept  that  one 
fourth  from  getting  sick  and  only  had  the 
other  minor  problems  to  take  care  of.  That 
was  by  far  the  most  important  thing  to  keep 
in  mind  in  terms  of  my  specific  Job  as  a  staff 
officer  with  the  Marine  Amphibious  Unit 
and  with  the  Battalion  Landing  Team  be- 
cause I  did  wear  both  hats. 

Another  bit  of  my  USUHS  training  also 
helped  in  terms  of  engendering  a  confidence 
within  both  the  troops  that  I  served  and  the 
hospital  people  who  worked  for  me,  and  also 
stimulating  a  sense  of  confidence  amongst 
the  commanders,  was  a  little  bit  of  knowl- 
edge of  miUtary  history.  They  reaUy  appre- 
ciate it  if  you  know  something  about  what 
they  are  doing,  and  what  is  their  history 
and  tradition.  If  you  know  nothing,  it 
doesn't  really  hurt  you  much;  but  you  will 
go  up  a  couple  of  notches  in  their  esteem  If 
you  know  what  they're  about.  And  that's 
something  that  I  think  graduates  of  USUHS 
also  walk  away  with.  Lc  a  historical  sense 


of  knowing  the  people  they  serve.  Tou  dmt 
approach  your  Job  as  living  with  a  bunch  of 
Marine  "grunts".  I  don't  know  how  many 
grunts  we  have  here  in  this  room  or  how 
many  started  in  the  military  as  grunts  here 
besides  LCDR  Arnold  from  the  Onnman- 
dant's  office.  Tou  former  Marines  know 
that  an  appreciation  what  a  nineteen  year 
old  private  is  living  through  can  really  make 
a  difference.  And  I  think  that's  another 
thing  that  graduates  from  USUHS  come 
away  with,  they  are  military  officers  who 
happen  to  have  extensive  medical  training. 
Believe  me.  Marines  certainly  know  and  ap- 
preciate the  difference.  There  is  nothing 
that  really  can  make  you  feel  much  better 
than  having  a  Marine  lance  corporal  walk 
up  to  you  and  say,  'doc,  there's  not  very 
many  people  like  you  around  and  we're 
really  glad  to  have  you  with  us.  We  like  you 
and  we're  sorry  you're  going  back  home." 
And  I  had  a  Marine  lieutenant  come  over 
and  say  essentially  the  same  thing.  Those 
were  the  kinds  of  nice  things,  the  nice  pats 
on  the  back  a  physician  likes  to  receive,  and 
you  don't  get  very  many  pats  on  the  back  in 
the  Fleet  Marine  Force.  And  those  weren't 
pats  on  my  back  all  by  myself.  Those  were 
pats  on  everybody's  back  here  at  USUHS. 
So  you  all  get  a  pat  on  the  back,  and  a  bravo 
Zulu  for  a  Job  well  done. 

One  of  the  things  I  enjoyed  more  than 
anything  else  was  having  the  responsibility 
to  maintain  what  I  felt  was  an  appropriate 
training  program  for  hoepital  corpsmen.' 
That's  where  I  learned  I  like  to  teach  more 
than  I  thought  I  did.  Even  as  a  fourth  year 
medical  student  I  thought  it's  okay  to  teach, 
but  that  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  I  would 
really  do  very  much.  But  as  I  got  involved  in 
the  unit  to  which  I  was  assigned,  and  as  I 
began  to  understand  some  of  the  problems 
of  both  previous  medical  officers— what 
they  had  and  had  not  provided  to  the  corps- 
men  stationed  there— I  concluded  we  had  to 
sit  down  and  work  out  a  better  training  pro- 
gram for  the  corpsmen  for  several  reasons. 
One  is  selfish:  I  am  unable  to  see  all  these 
patients  with  minor  complaints.  They  stack 
up  too  deep.  Tour  corpsmen  have  got  to 
start  carrying  a  little  bit  heavier  load.  And 
so  I  proceeded  to  work  out  a  reasonable  set 
of  guidelines.  I  remembered  back  to  the 
USUHS  Emergency  Medicine  course  and 
the  kind  of  algorithms  and  the  discussions 
that  we  had  about  running  a  combat  zone 
hospital.  I  remembered  the  USUHS  course 
director's  warning  when  he  said,  "you're 
going  to  find  out  that  you  Just  can't  admin- 
istratively handle  everything  that  walks  in 
the  door,  and  what  you  better  do  is  learn 
how  to  delegate  those  things  and  teach  your 
people  what  you  want  them  to  do."  The 
USUHS  curriculum  has  a  tremendous  prac- 
tical underpinning  on  which  contingency 
operations  can  be  based.  So  I  sat  down  and 
looked  through  some  of  those  algorithms  or 
guidelines  and  planned  out  some  training 
programs  for  the  corpsmen,  and  I  imple- 
mented them.  It  was  fun  to  see  the  Interest 
of  the  corpsmen  go  from  dull  to  mediocre  to 
pretty  excited  about  what  they  were  doing. 
I  like  seeing  a  corpsman  who  was  a  medio- 
cre, fair,  passable,  sick-call-corpsman  turn 
into  somebody  who  could  re^y  tell  me 
what  was  going  on  when  he  got  a  patient. 
When  he  got  a  patient  with  a  complaint, 
and  I  asked  him  what  was  going  on,  he 
could  tell  me  in  words  that  he  understood 
and  that  I  also  understood  so  that  I  could 
use  my  time  more  efficiently  than  I  would 
have  been  able  to  otherwise. 

After  looking  over  the  whole  military 
medical  school  experience  at  USUHS,  and 
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f«HiiMniTig  that  with  the  experience  I  had  aa 
a  general  medical  officer.  I  feel  that  the  two 
tied  together  quite  neatly  in  terms  of  pre- 
ventive medldne,  military  history,  and  how 
the  medical  officer  interfaces  with  the  line 
officer.  Under  the  demands  of  my  Beirut  ex- 
perience, it  was  those  USUHS  experiences 
that  I  found  I  could  look  bade  on  and  say 
they  really  helped  me.  They  made  a  differ- 
ence in  the  way  I  was  able  to  interact  with 
line  officers.  I  found  myself  thinking,  "gee. 
it  was  really  good  the  USUHS  faculty  and 
■dmlnlstiaton   thought   about   telling   me 
that  information  because  it  made  me  look  a 
heck  of  a  lot  better  than  I  would  have 
looked  otherwise."   You   find  out   there's 
really    no    opportunity    to    leam    at    the 
"ftont"— you  have  to  apply  what  you've  al- 
ready been  taught  And  the  whole  experi- 
ence in  Beirut  and  the  earlier  NATO  exer- 
cise really  turned  out  to  be  exactly  what  I 
thought  it  was  going  to  be   In  the  first 
place— a  neat  rolled  up  final  exam  for  a 
USUHS  graduate.  I  got  to  meet  a  lot  of  nice 
people,  and  I  got  to  come  up  here  and  talk 
to  you  at  USUHS.  I  feel  like  I've  done  some- 
thing that  maybe  everybody  would  like  to 
do  as  a  military  physician.  I'll  say  some- 
thing very  honest:  it's  neat  as  a  young  mili- 
tary physician  to  see  some  of  the  places  in 
the  world,  and  to  get  involved  with  some  of 
the  things  that  are  happening  In  the  news. 
I'm  thankful  I  was  trained  here  at  USUHS 
to  meet  that  challenge.* 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previoua  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Claskx)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CLARKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
27.  1983.  I  was  necessarily  absent  for 
the  first  three  recorded  votes.  I  would 
like  to  make  clear  my  position  on 
those  measures  considered  by  the 
House. 

On  ordering  the  previous  question  to 
House  Resolution  158,  rollcall  No.  64. 1 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

On  the  motion  to  approve  House 
Resolution  158,  rollcall  No.  65, 1  would 
have  voted  "yea." 

On  tabling  the  motion  to  reconsider 
Hoiise  Resolution  158.  rollcall  No.  66. 1 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  having 
this  opportunity  to  make  my  position 
known  for  the  Rbcobd.* 


ANOTHER  VIEW  OP  NICARAGUA 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lrvmc- 
STOH)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  not  going  to  speak  this  evening 
until  I  overheard  the  comments  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wnss)  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Torhicelu)  about  their 
experience  while  they  were  very  brief- 
ly in  the  country  of  Nicaragua  in  the 
last  couple  of  weeks.  It  struck  me  that 
it  was  important  that  I  should  bring  to 
the  attention  of  this  body  and  for  the 
completion  of  the  record  an  incident 
which  occurred  in  my  office  within  the 


last  couple  weeks,  at  which  time  an  in- 
dividual, a  constituent  of  mine,  an  ex- 
patriated Nicaraguan  citiaen  by  the 
name  of  Dr.  Donald  J.  OordlUo  came 
to  my  office  and  pled  with  me  to  speak 
with  other  expatriated  Nicaraguan 
citizens  to  get  their  side  of  what  was 
going  on  in  Nicaragua  today.  I  did  so. 
I  spoke  with  all  three  of  the  gentle- 
men recommended  to  me  by  Dr.  Gor- 
dillo.  I  think  that  it  is  important  that 
their  comments,  or  a  summary  of  their 
comments,  be  included  in  the  Recoro 
tonight  as  an  attempt  to  contrast  their 
feelings  with  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  preceded  me. 

Each  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  I 
spoke,  including  Dr.  Gordillo,  were 
native  Nicaraguans  until  the  Sandi- 
nlsta  movement  took  over  Nicaragua. 
Some  lasted  longer  in  Nicaragua  than 
others. 

What  I  have  here  is  a  series  of  com- 
ments recorded  by  me  in  a  telephone 
conversation  through  notes,  not  elec- 
tronic recordation,  on  which  I  would 
like  to  comment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Enrico  Pereira  spoke  with  me 
only  about  4  or  5  days  ago.  He  is  a  pri- 
vate businessman.  He  has  never  been 
involved  in  politics.  When  Somoza  was 
in  power,  he  was  never  alined  with 
Somoza,  although  he  lived  all  his  life 
in  Nicaragua.  He  considered  himself  to 
be  a  totally  independent  businessman. 
He  did  want  to  change  the  conditions 
imder  Somoza.  He  was  not  happy  with 
the  dictatorship  of  that  gentleman.  He 
was  never  a  Somoza  follower,  but  he 
did,  indeed,  become  very  prosperous 
under  that  regime.  He  had  a  company 
in  Nicaragua  which  was  virtually  na- 
tionalized by  the  Sandinistas  when 
they  took  over.  Even  though  his  name 
remained  on  the  company's  doors,  he 
had  no  control  of  the  operation  of  the 
company  and  he  had  no  share  in  the 
profits  of  that  company. 

Mr.  Pereira  claims  that  the  Somoza 
government  was  imperfect,  but  it  was 
far  less  imperfect  than  the  present 
regime. 

He  said  that  the  Somoza  government 
was  modeled,  at  least,  after  a  demo- 
cratic state.  It  was  Imperfect  and  it 
was  corrupt.  He  felt  that  Somoza  him- 
self was  corrupt,  but  he  believed  that 
Somoza  had  a  respect  for  most  individ- 
uals in  his  country.  He  said  he  never 
received  anything  from  Somoza,  nor 
did  he  ever  give  anything  to  Somoza. 
He  claims  that  the  situation  today  in 
Nicaragua  is  that  that  covintry  is  being 
occupied  in  essence  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment, who  are  calling  all  the  shots. 
He  says  that  the  Sandinistas,  financed 
and  operated  by  Cubans  and  Soviets, 
exploit  misery  of  the  people  of  Nicara- 
gua. 

He  says  they  came  to  office  because 
of  political  instability  as  a  result  of 
the  dissatisfaction  with  the  Somoza 
government.  The  Sandinistas  exploit- 
ed their  dissatisfaction;  but  offered 
only  oppression  for  the  people  which 


oppression  only  enhances  the  political 
instability  that  previously  existed. 

He  says  that  it  is  a  grave  mistake  to 
leave  the  Sandinistas  alone.  He  claims 
that  they  are  agents  of  Russia. 
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He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  liberals 
blame  the  problems  of  Nicaragua  on 
misery  and  inequality.  But  there  has 
never  been  more  inequality,  according 
to  Mr.  Pereira,  than  today.  He  says  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Borje,  a 
Sandinista  leader,  owns  10  Mercedez 
and  10  houses.  He  is  the  real  power 
and  the  new  Somoza.  He  has  replaced 
Somoza  in  the  position  of  dictator. 

Businesses  are  still  in  Nicaragua,  but 
they  are  becoming  more  and  more  de- 
pendent upon  the  Sandinistas.  The 
private  sector  is  still  better  than  the 
government,  but  it  Is  increasingly  a 
farce. 

Any  money  that  goes  from  this 
country  to  assist  private  industry,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Pereira,  is  really  help- 
ing the  Sandinistas  simply  solidify 
their  power  and  pay  for  the  inequities 
in  their  balance  of  payments. 

An  organization  by  the  name  of  the 
PDN  was  formed  by  some  independent 
people  who  want  to  rebuild  that  coun- 
try. They  do  not  want  Somoza  back. 

The  gentleman,  Mr.  Pereira,  claims 
that  they  want  a  democratic  country 
with  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of 
human  rights,  and  true  liberty  for  the 
people  of  that  country,  and  he  claims 
that  those  liberties  do  not  exist  today 
under  the  Sandinista  government.  He 
points  out  that  the  Sandinistas  as 
have  not  yet  caUed  for  an  election  to 
justify  its  presence  and  does  not 
intend  to. 

He  claims  that  the  FDN  would  like 
to  make  Nicaragua  an  independent, 
free  enterprise  democracy  and  says 
this  cannot  be  done  with  the  Sandinis- 
tas in  power. 

He  says  that  the  insurgents  in  Nica- 
ragua who  are  there  today  will  be  suc- 
cessful if  they  are  not  tied  with  the 
rope  by  the  U.S.  Congress.  He  says 
they  have  friends  and  freedom-loving 
countries  in  the  North,  Central,  and 
South  America. 

In  a  second  conversation  I  spoke 
with  Dr.  Edward  de  Montealegne  who 
apparently  is  the  president  of  a  pri- 
vate Initiative  in  exile  in  Nicaragua. 
He  was  the  founder  of  a  large  bank  in 
that  country  prior  to  the  takeover  by 
the  Saaidinistas.  He,  like  the  others, 
has  expressed  a  desire  to  come  to  Cap- 
itol HiU  and  testify  about  his  knowl- 
edge of  Nicaragua.  He  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  largest  Central  American 
bank  in  Nicaragua.  He  says  when 
Somoza  was  faced  with  problems  and 
dissatisfactions  from  the  people  who 
claims  that  they  wanted  Somoza  to 
leave.  Apparently  he  was  closer  to 
Somoza  than  was  Dr.  Pereira.  But  he 
wanted  Somoza  to  leave  without  prob- 


lems and  Instability  for  the  govern- 
ment, but  unfortunately  he  did  not 
have  his  way. 

Dr.  Montealegne  says  he  is  in  touch 
with  the  business  people  cxirrently  in 
Nicaragua.  He  says  he  feels  that  it  was 
a  mistake  to  overthrow  Somoza.  The 
Sandinistas  are  Communists,  not 
SomoBa  supporters. 

Beany  of  the  current  guerrillas  were 
independent  national  guardsmen 
under  Somoza.  They  recognized  that 
Somoea  was  on  his  way  out  and  he 
says  that  the  Somoza  army  was  not  de- 
feated, they  were  simply  demoralized. 
Many  of  them  went  to  Honduras  with- 
out weapons,  planes,  or  helicopters, 
and  the  army  was  not  destroyed,  it  was 
simply  shattered  and  quit. 

He  claims  that  the  population  in 
Nicaragua  is  not  in  favor  of  the  Sandi- 
nistas. That  they  did  hope  for  a  great 
deal,  but  that  their  hopes  were  dashed 
and  they  have  now  become  disillu- 
sioned. He  says  everything  in  eco- 
nomics has  f  aUed,  particularly  produc- 
tion. He  claims  the  educational  system 
is  sheerly  a  propaganda  device  put  up 
by  the  Sandinistas. 

He  claims  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Sandinistas  are  not  truthful  and  that 
there  are  grave  social  problems,  re- 
pression and  lack  of  liberty  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

He  says  that  the  guerrillas  have  a 
shot  in  the  long  term.  They  are  good 
people,  that  they  represent  public 
opinion  in  Nicaragua;  that  the  people 
are  indeed  against  the  Sandinistas  and 
that  if  given  the  opportunity  they  will 
win.  But  he  says  that  without  U.S. 
help  it  would  be  very  difficult  for 
them  to  continue  the  fight. 

A  third  conversation  with  Dr.  Alex 
Bolanos  reflects  that  he  left  Nicaragua 
in  1978  but  that  he  is  in  constant  con- 
tact with  relatives  in  that  country.  He 
keeps  documents  and  videotapes  of  the 
events  that  happen  in  Nicaragua.  He 
keeps  newspaper  accounts  and  slides. 

Dr.  Bolanos  is  an  historian  and  an 
expert  on  United  States-Nicaraguan 
history  and  relationships.  He  does  not 
know  about  the  fighting  or  the  cur- 
rent situation  there,  but  he  claims 
that  he  is  not  a  Somoza  follower  and 
that  he  is  not  and  was  not  active  in 
politics,  although  he  says  that  today 
he  would  sympathize  with  Somoza  and 
not  the  Sandinistas. 

He  claims  there  is  tremendous  Com- 
munist involvement  in  Nicaragua 
which  started  in  Cuba.  He  recognizes 
that  while  various  nuns  took  part  in 
the  revolution  on  the  side  of  the  San- 
dinistas, now  he  says  the  Catholic 
Church,  as  represented  by  the  Catho- 
lic bishops,  are  united  against  the  San- 
dinista guerrillas.  He  said  that  Somoza 
was  denied  all  help  from  outside  and 
that  is  why  he  collapsed,  but  that  the 
^nrtini«ti>»  have  been  adequately  sup- 
ported by  the  Communists  from  Cuba 
and  Russia. 


He  claims  that  the  Sandinistas  are 
totally  Marxist  in  economic  thought, 
political  thought,  military  thought, 
and  even  religion.  He  says  that  the  in- 
ternal security  and  the  army  and  the 
police  are  all  Marxist,  that  the  State 
Department,  the  Vice  President,  and 
the  Secretary  positions  are  all  Marx- 
ist. 

He  points  out  that  there  are  no  elec- 
tions, have  been  none,  and  apparently 
will  be  none,  and  that  all  nominations 
for  officeholders  in  the  future  are  con- 
trolled by  BCarxlsts. 

He  says  that  the  American  people 
should  be  convinced  that  at  this  time 
the  Communist  government  in  Nicara- 
gua is  simply  not  our  friend  and  will 
not  be. 

He  says  the  Sandinistas  are  not  sup- 
ported by  the  Nicaraguan  people  but 
that  they  control  everything  and  that 
the  people  cannot  do  anything  about 
it. 

He  says  the  guerrillas  have  no  hope 
to  get  to  the  urban  centers,  and  that 
the  Sandinistas  have  more  than 
100,000  men  in  arms  and  that  the  in- 
surgents cannot  prevail  without  out- 
side help. 

He  points  out  that  the  Libyan  plane 
that  landed  in  Manaus,  Brazil,  a 
couple  of  weelES  ago  with  supplies 
maiiced  "medical  supplies"  which  actu- 
ally turned  out  to  be  armaments,  was 
not  the  first  shipment  of  that  kind, 
and  that  other  such  shipments  have 
been  discovered,  but  they  simply  have 
not  made  it  in  the  media. 

He  says  that  this  was  not  the  first 
time  that  similar  arms  have  been 
shipped  as  medicine,  that  it  has  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time.  Again  he 
points  out  that  the  insivgents  in  Nica- 
ragua will  have  no  chance  without 
support  from  external  coimtries. 

I  thought  that  it  was  important 
simply  to  relay  those  conversations.  I 
am  not  taking  advantage  of  any  confi- 
dences. All  of  the  men  that  I  have 
mentioned  have  pleaded  with  me  to  ar- 
range it,  if  at  all  possible,  for  them  to 
come  to  Capitol  Hill  and  for  them  to 
testify  about  their  knowledge  about 
what  goes  on  in  Nicaragua. 

While  I  have  never  been  to  that 
cotmtry,  and  the  gentlemen  that  spoke 
and  preceded  me  have,  my  knowledge 
of  these  events  must  really  be  strictly 
confined  to  my  conversations  with  the 
gentlemen  and  I  have  related. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINOSTON.  At  this  time  I 
will  be  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  First  of  all  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  very 
much.  I  appreciate  the  attention  and 
the  interest  he  has  shown  in  this  issue 
and  certainly  the  only  way  we  get  an- 
swers is  by  such  interest  in  those 
issues. 

The  gentleman  indicated  that  some 
of  the  people  with  whom  he  tklked 
thought  indeed  the  insurgents  had  a 


good  chance  of  being  successful  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  think  the  gen- 
eral tenor  of  their  comments  was  to 
the  effect  that  they  could  be  sxicceas- 
ful  if  given  outside  help,  that  it  was 
not  likely  that  they  would  be  success- 
ful on  their  own,  but  that  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  Nicaraguan  people,  ac- 
cording to  them,  were  on  the  side  of 
the  insurgents,  not  the  Sandinistas. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  And  successful  in 
what  regard;  did  they  indicate  that,, 
how  they  thought  they  would  be  suc- 
cessful? 

Mr.  LIVINCJSTON.  Only  in  accom- 
plishing whatever  goals  happened  to 
be  in  the  heads  of  those  who  hap- 
pened to  be  fighting  in  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  And  what  were  those 
goals? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  They  did  not 
state  them. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  What  does  the  gentle- 
man think  those  goals  were? 
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Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  really  could 
not  say.  I  have  not  spoken  with  any  of 
the  guerrillas. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  So  that  the  people 
came  and  talked  with  him  and  told' 
him  that  they  thought  that  they 
would  be  successful,  if  we  continued  to 
give  them  arms,  but  the  indication  by 
the  gentleman  that  it  was  not  for  over- 
throwing the  Government  or  taking 
over  the  Government;  I  take  it  he 
thought  they  had  some  other  purpose 
in  their  fighting  other  than  that. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Actually  they 
confined  their  comments  to  whether 
or  not  the  insurgents  had  the  support 
of  the  Nicaraguan  people.  That  was 
basically  the  aim  of  my  own  questions, 
to  try  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  that 
was  true. 

At  no  time,  frankly,  in  my  conversa- 
tions with  any  of  these  gentlemen  did 
they  express  that  they  had  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  objectives  of  the 
guerrillas,  or  of  their  methods  of  fi- 
nancing or  equipping. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Does  the  gentleman 
feel  that  they  indicated  they  needed 
external  support  in  order  to  be  suc- 
cessful, if  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  They  certainly 
indicated  that. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Does  the  gentleman 
believe  that  we  probably  should  give 
them  that  external  support  without 
knowing  what  their  objectives  may  be? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  do  not  think 
that  my  purpose  is  coming  here  today 
is  really  to  make  a  comment  one  way 
or  the  other  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
should  support  those  people.  I  know 
that  the  gentleman  is  aware  of  the 
Boland  amendment  which  restricts  in 
some  way  the  United  States  from  par- 
ticipating in  Nicaragua.  The  exact 
legal    interpretation    of    the    Boland 
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amendment  has  yet  to  be  determined. 
I  am  sure  that  that  has  been  deter- 
mined by  some  circles  in  this  country. 
But  from  what  the  comments  of  Dr. 
Enrique  Pereira  amounted  to,  he  indi- 
cated that  the  insurgents  in  Nicaragua 
have  friends  in  freedom-loving  coun- 
tries in  North.  Central,  and  South 
America.  Now  that  is  a  direct  quote 
fKHuhim. 

So.  I  would  assume  that  that  would 
indicate  that  any  support  they  are  get- 
ting is  coming  from  friends  of  theirs, 
either  here  or  in  other  parts  of  the 
Americas  and  not  necessarily  from  our 
Government. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  But  if  the  gentleman 
wHl  yield.  I  assume  the  gentleman 
would  agree,  if  we  were  to  give  finan- 
cial support  for  their  efforts,  it  would 
be  premier  to  know  what  those  efforts 
are  directed  toward  accomplishing.  I 
assume  the  gentleman  would  agree 
would  he  not? 

Mr.  LIVIN08T0N.  I  think  that  is  a 
fair  statement. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  interest  in  this 
issue.  I  think  it  would  be  only  fair  to 
say  I  speak  for  Mr.  Tohricslli  and 
myself  in  saying  we  do  not  agree  with 
all  of  the  things  we  see  happening  in 
Nicaragua  or  with  evenrthiiig  the  San- 
dinlsta  government  is  doing.  I  think  it 
is  at  least  this  person's  opinion  that 
our  policy  should  be  directed  at  look- 
ing at  what  would  seem  to  be  at  least 
to  some  extent  in  our  best  national  in- 
terest and  I  suppose  the  gentleman 
agrees  with  that? 

Mr.  LIVIN08T0N.  Certainly.  I  ab- 
solutely agree. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  comments 
are  well  taken.  I  appreciate  his  genu- 
ine concern  for  what  goes  on  in  the 
South.  I  also  know  that  the  gentle- 
man's concern  led  him  to  go  down 
there  and  personally  witness  events  in 
Nicaragua,  a  trip  that  I  have  not 
taken.  I  would  hope  to  do  that  some- 
time soon.  But  I  commend  him  for  his 
interest  and  for  his  efforts. 

But,  of  course,  there  are  various  per- 
spectives, and  I  simply  meant  to  com- 
plete the  record  with  the  perspective 
of  the  people  who  had  lived  in  Nicara- 
gua most  of  their  lives  and  were  not 
there  now.  Obviously  good  men  are 
going  to  differ  on  the  conclusions  that 
they  draw  from  conversations,  wherev- 
er those  conversations  might  take 
place  or  with  whom  they  might  take 
place. 

I  think  though  for  the  completion  of 
the  record  it  is  important  to  note  that 
this  House  is  very,  very  concerned 
about  what  is  happening  in  terms  of 
human  rights  in  El  Salvador.  I  think 
that  Is  a  genuinely  well  motivated  con- 

But  I  would  suggest,  for  the  record, 
that  that  concern  should  also  apply  to 
Nicaragua.  And  having  personidly  wit- 
nessed the  elections  that  took  place  in 
March  1982  in  El  Salvador,  and  watch- 


ing the  emotional  outpouring  of  sup- 
port of  some  80  percent  of  the  elector- 
ate when  they  trooped  to  the  polls  to 
cast  their  ballots  in  their  attempt  to 
determine  their  own  destinies,  I  Just 
have  to  ask  why  such  elections  have 
not  taken  place  In  Nicaragua.  I  urge 
anyone  who  is  concerned  about  El  Sal- 
vador to  also  express  such  concern 
about  Nicaragua.  After  all.  if  we  are 
going  to  resolve  the  human  rights 
issue  in  both  countries  and  uplift  the 
standard  of  living  and  remove  the  vari- 
ous people  of  El  Salvador  and  Nicara- 
gua from  the  yoke  of  oppression  and 
tyranny,  why  then  it  is  important  that 
we  pay  equal  attention  to  the  oppres- 
sion in  both  countries.  And  again,  my 
comments  are  made  because  I  thought 
the  record  should  be  complete.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  comments.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


serves  as  a  useful  example  for  others 
in  the  Nation  to  f  oUow.» 


SOUTHPIELD.  MICH..  CELE- 
BRATES ITS  25TH  ANNIVERSA- 
RY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Lkvim)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  call  attention  and  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  citizens  of  the  city  in  which 
I  reside,  for  they  will  be  celebrating 
their  25th  anniversary  April  28. 
This  city  is  Southf  ield.  Mich. 
I  am  proud  of  Southfield  for  many 
reasons:  For  its  attractive  neighbor- 
hoods and  its  modem  corporate  com- 
plexes, for  its  outstanding  public  edu- 
cation system  and  for  its  exemplary 
government  services.  The  Ust  is  end- 
less. 

However,  the  one  characteristic  that 
transcends  all  others  and  with  which  I 
take  the  most  pride  is— the  spirit  of  co- 
operation that  exists  amongst  the 
people  who  live  and  work  in  this  great 
city. 

While  too  many  of  this  country's 
cities  are  locked  into  confrontation, 
Southfield  has  had  enormous  success 
in  developing  working  partnerships. 
These  partnersiilps  are  between  the 
leaders  of  business  and  labor,  and  gov- 
ernment and  education,  who  work  to- 
gether striving  for  an  ideal  communi- 
ty. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  of  cooperation 
that  the  formation  of  the  Southfield 
2001  Committee  took  place.  This  city- 
sponsored  group  of  over  200  communi- 
ty leaders  has  investigated  South- 
field's  long  range  goals  and  needs  in 
areas  such  as:  Economic  development, 
transportation,  energy,  and  environ- 
ment, communications,  and  much 
more. 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  in  1979,  South- 
field  was  1  of  11  of  the  Nation's  cities 
to  be  designated  an  "All  American 
aty." 

Southfield  has  taken  the  lead 
toward  progress;  let  us  hope  that  it 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
PROCESS 

(BCr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rccord  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

ISx.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day my  good  friends  and  colleagues. 
Congressman  Perkins,  St  GsRMAni, 
Fobs,  and  Howard  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing legislation  which  we  believe  will 
address  widely  recognized  problems  in 
the  congressional  budget  process, 
while  strengthening  and  enhancing  it. 

All  of  us  have  been  participants  in 
that  process  over  the  decade  since  its 
original  enactment,  and  all  of  us  are 
firm  believers  in  it.  The  goal  of  our  bill 
is  simply  to  rationalize  the  process, 
and  to  enable  the  Congress  to  adopt 
budget  resolutions,  authorization  bills 
and  i4>propriations  bills  in  a  smoother 
and  more  timely  fashion. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  change 
is  moving  up  the  date  for  adoption  of 
the  first  budget  resolution,  in  order  to 
provide  more  time  for  orderly  adop- 
tion of  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions bills.  All  Members  of  this  House 
are  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  we 
have  had  in  recent  years  in  completing 
the  appropriations  process,  thus  neces- 
sitating the  adoption  of  continuing 
resolutions,  usually  on  a  crisis  basis. 

The  prop<wed  changes  fall  into  sev- 
eral broad  categories: 

1.  man  ABLE 

The  budget  process  is  compressed 
into  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  each 
session,  leaving  the  middle  open  for 
action  on  authorization  and  appropria- 
tions bills. 

2.  TRKATMZHT  OP  "AMITUAL"  VXRSUS 

"PERMAimrr"  spnn>n«c 
Over  the  past  several  years,  changes 
in  permanent  spending  and  entitle- 
ment programs  have  been  enacted 
through  reconciliation,  a  procedure  in- 
tended primarily  to  control  annual  ap- 
propriations. Reconciliation  has  forced 
major  programmatic  changes  over 
very  short  periods,  creating  confusion 
for  Federal,  State,  and  local  adminis- 
trators and  for  individuals  affected  by 
the  programs.  The  proposed  budget 
process  attempts  to  address  this  prob- 
lem by  establishing  two  budget  cycles: 
an  annual  cycle  for  programs  tradi- 
tionally receiving  annual  appropria- 
tions; a  bieimial  cycle  for  adjustments 
to  entitlements,  other  permanent 
direct  spending,  and  revenues. 

3.  RKCONCILIATIOlf 

The  proposed  budget  process  pro- 
vides a  more  realistic  reconciliation 
process  than  currently  exists.  It  is 
reached  using  two  new  procedures: 
First,  an  automatic  continuing  appro- 
priation effective  October  1;  bills 
which  are  not  agreed  to  by  August  7; 


and  second,  deferred  enrollment  of  all 
spending  and  revenue  bills.  The  auto- 
matic continuing  appropriation  would 
be  at  current  funding  levels.  This 
would  establish  proposed  total  con- 
gressional mending  so  that  reconcilia- 
tion to  adjust  that  spending  would  be 
possible.  The  deferred  enrollment  pro- 
vision would  make  all  spending  and 
revenue  bills  available  for  reconsider- 
ation during  reconciliation. 

4.  UUM'IUIUU)  PUHOUiO  OP  TEOt  PKOBUU. 
GOV 


Over  the  past  several  years  we  have 
witnessed  a  crisis  atmosphere  in  Fed- 
eral agencies  as  the  new  fiscal  year  ap- 
proached. Uncounted  hours  of  work 
has  been  lost  as  employees  prepared  to 
"shut  down"  the  Federal  Government. 
To  interject  reality  into  the  function- 
ing of  Federal  agencies  each  fall,  the 
proposed  budget  process  provides 
automatic  funding  to  allow  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  continue  to  operate 
while  the  President  and  the  Congress 
work  out  differences  which  may  exist. 

B.  MmBBSHIP  OP  TBI  BUDQKT  COKMrmB 

To  insure  that  standing  committees 
of  the  House  are  adequately  represent- 
ed in  this  process,  the  method  for  se- 
lecting members  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee would  be  changed.  Membership 
from  the  majority  party  would  consist 
of  five  appointments  by  the  S];>eaker, 
the  majority  leader,  and  two  members 
each  from  the  Ways  and  Means  and 
Appropriations  Committees.  In  addi- 
tion, there  would  be  one  member  ap- 
pointed from  each  of  the  standing 
committees  as  designated  by  the  com- 
mittee chairman.  The  minority  party 
would  be  allotted  the  number  of  seats 
necessary  to  reflect  the  House  ratio. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  follows: 
Sictior-bt-Sbctior  Araltsis 
artRODOcnoR 

The  bill  contains  four  titles.  Title  I 
amends  title  III  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974.  TiUe  U  contains  techni- 
cal and  substantive  amendments  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974.  TiUe  m  contains  technical 
and  substantive  amendments  to  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Title  IV 
contains  a  sense  of  the  Congress  provision 
and  an  effective  date  for  the  amendments 
made  by  the  bill. 

TiTLI  I— COROBXSSIORAL  BUDGKT  PROCESS 

Section  101  of  the  bill  strikes  all  of  title 
HI  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Budget 
Act")  and  Inserts  In  lieu  thereof  a  new  tiUe 
m  which  sets  forth  the  congressional 
budget  process. 

TmXTABLX 

The  new  section  3(W  sets  forth  the  timeta- 
ble for  the  congressional  budget  process. 
The  process  commences  on  the  first  Monday 
after  January  1,  the  date  by  which  the 
President  is  to  submit  his  annual  budget, 
and  concludes  on  October  1  of  such  year, 
the  date  upon  which  the  new  fiscal  year 
commences. 

AOOPnOR  OP  CORCtmaXRT  rbolotior 

Section  301  relates  to  the  adoption  of  the 
annual  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget. 


Subsection  (a)  of  section  SOI  reouires  ttiat 
Congreas  complete  action  on  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  a  fiscal  year  by 
April  IS  of  the  calendar  year  during  wtUcb 
the  fiscal  year  commences.  It  further  re- 
quires that  the  concurrent  resolution  set 
forth  in  its  Hrst  tiUe  the  foUowing: 

(1)  the  appropriate  level  of  total  budget 
outlays  and  total  new  budget  authoritr, 

(2)  the  amount  of  surplus  or  deficit  in  the 
budget; 

(3)  the  level  of  Federal  revenues: 

(4)  the  level  of  the  public  debt:  and 

(5)  if  required,  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  goals  for  reducing  unemployment  set 
forth  in  the  Employment  Act  of  1946  should 
be  achieved. 

This  subsection  further  provides  that  the 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  may 
contain  a  second  titie  the  contents  of  which 
will  vary  d^>endlng  upon  the  session  of 
Congress  in  which  the  concurrent  resolution 
is  considered.  During  the  first  session  of  any 
Congress,  the  second  title  may  contain  rec- 
ommended adjustments  to  spending  author- 
ity, permanent  budget  authority  (other 
than  the  automatic  continuing  appropria- 
tion described  in  section  309),  and  revenues 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1  of 
the  next  calendar  year.  During  the  second 
session  of  any  Congress,  the  second  titie 
may  reaffirm  or  revise  the  recommended  ad- 
justments set  forth  in  the  second  titie,  if 
any,  of  the  concurrent  resolution  adopted  In 
the  first  session  of  the  same  Congress.  Upon 
adoption,  these  recommended  adjustments 
become  binding  directives  to  the  committees 
of  legislative  Jurisdiction,  (ingress  is  re- 
quired to  complete  action  on  such  directives 
by  August  7.  Enrollment  of  any  legislation 
carrying  out  these  directives  is  to  be  de- 
ferred pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  If  a  com- 
mittee fails  to  meet  its  directive,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  may  request  that 
amendments  be  made  in  order  to  achieve 
the  amount  of  savings  or  revenues  required 
by  the  directive. 

The  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget 
may  contain  a  third  title  which  revises  the 
level  of  total  outlays  and  total  new  budget 
authority,  the  amount  of  the  surplus  or  def- 
icit, the  level  of  Federal  revenues,  and  the 
level  of  the  public  debt  for  the  current  fiscal 
year. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  301  provides  that 
no  bill  or  resolution  providing  new  budget 
authority  or  new  spending  authority  or  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  revenues  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  October  1  shall  be  en- 
rolled until  Congress  completes  action  on 
the  reconciliation  resolution,  if  any,  or  Oc- 
tober 1.  whichever  occurs  first. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  301  contains 
three  major  requirements.  First,  by  Febru- 
ary 15  of  each  year,  all  standing  committees 
and  Joint  committees  are  required  to  submit 
to  the  Budget  Committees  their  views  and 
estimates  with  regard  to  all  matters  set 
forth  in  subsection  (a)  which  relate  to  their 
Jurisdiction.  Second,  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  is  required  to  submit  to  both 
Budget  Committees  a  report  which  contains 
its  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
fiscal  policy  appropriate  to  the  goals  of  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946.  Third,  by  BCarch  1 
of  each  year,  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  of  the 
Smate  are  required  to  report  to  their  re- 
spective Budget  0>mmittees  their  views  on 
the  most  recent  report  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  under 
section   2A  of   the   Federal   Reserve   Act 


These  reports  may  also  Include  matters  re- 
lating to  monetary  policy  which  the  com- 
mittees recommend  be  included  in  the  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  the' 
fiscal  year.  The  subsection  further  requires 
that  the  concurrent  resolution,  as  reported, 
contain  (without  substantive  change)  these 
matters  relating  to  monetary  policy. 

Subsectitm  (d)  of  section  301  contains  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  hearings,  consul- 
tations, and  the  report  of  the  Committees 
on  the  Budget  on  the  concurrent  resoiutioiLs 

Each  Budget  Committee  is  required  to 
hold  hearings  and  receive  testimony  from 
Meml)ers  of  Congress  and  others  with  re- 
spect to  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  each  fiscal  year.  Not  later  than 
March  1  of  each  year,  each  Budget  Commit- 
tee must  prepare  and  submit  to  the  standing 
committees  of  its  House  all  options  under 
consideration  with  respect  to  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  total  budget  outlays  and  total 
new  budget  authority,  the  amount  of  sur- 
plus or  deficit,  the  level  of  Federal  revenues, 
the  level  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  eco- 
nomic, technical,  and  program  asstmiptions 
upon  which  such  options  are  predicated.  By 
BiCarch  7  of  each  year,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee of  each  House  is  required  to  consult 
with  the  standing  committees  of  its  House 
with  respect  to  the  items  set  forth  in  the 
preceding  sentence  and  the  spending  alloca- 
tion levels  for  each  such  committee  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  report  accompanying  the  con- 
current resolution.  This  subsection  further 
requires  that  each  Budget  Committee 
report  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  to  its  House  by  March  15. 

The  report  must  contain  the  following 
items: 

(DA  comparison  of  revenues  estimated  by 
the  committee  with  those  estimated  in  the 
President's  budget. 

(2)  A  comparison  of  total  budget  outlays 
and  total  new  budget  authority  as  set  forth 
in  the  concurrent  resolution  with  those  set 
forth  in  the  President's  budget. 

(3)  The  economic  assumptions  and  objec- 
tives which  imderlie  each  matter  set  forth 
in  the  concurrent  resolution  and  any  alter- 
native economic  assumptions  and  objectives 
which  the  committee  considered. 

(4)  Projections  of  the  estimated  level  of 
total  budget  outlajTs,  total  new  budget  out- 
lays, total  new  budget  authority,  revenues, 
surplus  or  deficit,  and  tax  expenditiues  for 
a  period  of  five  fiscal  years  beginning  with 
such  fiscal  year. 

(5)  A  statement  of  significant  changes  in 
proposed  levels  of  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments. 

(6)  A  discussion  of  the  bases  upon  which 
ttie  committee  determined  each  of  the  mat- 
ters set  forth  in  the  concurrent  resolution. 

(7)  An  estimated  allocation  of  total  budget 
outlays  and  new  budget  authority  among 
each  committee  of  its  House. 

(8)  An  explanation  of  differences  between 
the  Budget  Committee's  recommendations 
and  the  views  and  estimates  of  the  standing 
committees  of  Its  House. 

(9)  A  discussion  and  assessment  of  nation- 
al budget  priorities. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  301  describes  the 
manner  in  which  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  may  set  forth  goals  for  reduc- 
ing unemployment  pursuant  to  the  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946. 

JOniT  BTATnfKRT  OP  MARAGKRS 

Section  302  requires,  for  scorekeeping  pur- 
[>oses  only,  that  spending  allocations  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Joint  statement  of  managers 
which  accompanies  the  conference  rep(Ht 
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on  each  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
bodcet  Buh  luch  aUocatkn  shaU  be  deter- 
mined after  consultation  with  the  appropri- 
ate commltteet  of  leglalaUve  JurladlcUon 
and  shall  be  predicated  upon  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  total  budget  outlays  and  total 
nev  budget  authority  contained  in  the  most 
recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolution. 

comiSBUTioM  or  srcMDiMOt  asvuiuK,  ok 

PUBUC  DEBT  UniSLATIOH 

Subsection  (a)  of  Section  303  of  the  bill  es- 
tablishes a  point  of  order  in  the  House  or 
Senate  against  consideration  of  any  bill  or 
naolution  (Including  amendments)  which 
provides  new  budget  authority,  an  increase 
or  decrease  In  revenues  or  in  the  public 
debt,  or  new  entitlement  authority  during  a 
fiscal  year  until  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  such  year  has  been  agreed 
to  or  April  15  of  the  calendar  year  during 
which  the  fiscal  year  commences,  whichever 
occurs  first. 

Sutaseetloo  (b)  of  section  303  exempts 
from  the  point  of  order  any  bill  or  resolu- 
tion which  (1)  provides  new  budget  author- 
ity or  which  (2)  increases  or  decreases  reve- 
nues for  the  second  (or  a  subseQuent)  fiscal 
year  following  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the 
biU  or  resolution  Is  to  be  considered.  This 
subsection  also  exempts  bills  or  resolutions 
which,  as  reported,  would  not  be  in  violation 
of  subsection  (a). 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  303  provides  for  a 
waiver  of  such  point  of  order  in  the  Senate. 

COMPLBTIOII  or  ACnOM  OM  BILLS  PROVIOIHO 
AUTBOBIZATIOira.  HTW  BXIDCBT  AUTBORrrT, 
RSW  SFKHSIHG  AUTBOSTTT,  AMD  RKVUIUB8 

Section  304  expresses  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  by  August  7  of  each  year  Con- 
gress should  complete  action  on  all  bills  and 
resolutions  providing  new  budget  authority 
(other  than  supplemental,  deficiency,  and 
omtlnuing  appropriations  and  the  reconcUl- 
atltm  resolution),  providing  new  spending 
authority,  authorizing  the  enactment  of 
new  budget  authority,  or  providing  an  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  revenues  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  on  October  1  of  such  year. 

COHSIOnUTIOH  OP  COHCDRSKirr  RXSOLimOIl 
OK  THB  BUDOXT  AMD  RXCOHCILUTIOIf  RXSOLO- 
TIOII 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  305  provides  that 
consideration  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  any  reconciliation  resolution  or  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  (including 
amendments  and  conference  reports)  shall 
be  governed  by  the  Rules  of  the  House  ap- 
plicable to  other  resolutions,  amendments, 
and  conference  reports. 

Subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  section  305  set 
forth  the  procedure  for  floor  consideration 
of  concurrent  resolutions  on  the  budget  (In- 
cluding conference  reports)  In  the  Senate. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  305  requires 
that,  if  the  conferees  on  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget  are  utuible  to  reach 
agreement  with  respect  to  all  matters  in  dis- 
agreement between  the  two  Houses  at  the 
end  of  7  days  (excluding  Saturdays.  Sun- 
days, and  legal  holidays)  after  the  conferees 
have  been  appointed,  then  the  conferees 
shall  submit  to  their  respective  Houses  a 
conference  report  recommending  those  mat- 
ten  on  which  they  have  agreed  and  report- 
ing in  disagreement  those  matters  on  which 
they  have  not  apeed  or  a  conference  report 
in  diaagreanent. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  305  establishes  a 
point  of  order  in  the  Senate  against  voting 
on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  a  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  or  a  conference 
r^wrt  on  a  concurrent  resolution  unless  the 


figures  contained  therein  are  mathematical- 
ly consistent. 

LXGISLATIOM     OBALINO     WITH     CORGRBSIOHAL 
BtmOKT  MOST  n  HAHOLD  BT  BUDOBI  COM- 


Section  306  sUtet  that  any  bill  or  resolu- 
tion or  amendment  thereto  dealing  with  any 
matter  which  Is  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of  either 
House  may  only  be  considered  in  that  House 
if  it  is  a  bill  or  resolution  which  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  of 
that  House  or  an  amendment  to  such  a  bill 
or  resolution. 

KKPORTS  ON  PBOPOSXD  COHGRXSSIORAL 
SPDfDIHO  AMD  KBVKHUBS 

Section  307  requires  that,  not  later  than 
August  15  of  each  year,  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget  of  each  House  submit  a  report 
to  its  House  which  compares  proposed  con- 
gressional spending  and  revenue  actions 
with  the  level  of  total  budget  outlays  and 
total  new  budget  authority  set  forth  in  the 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1  of  such 
year  and  any  revised  levels  predicated  upon 
changed  technical  and  economic  assump- 
tions. It  further  requires  that  revised  levels 
and  assumptions  be  determined  only  after 
consultation  with  the  other  standing  com- 
mittees of  its  House. 

KXPORTS,  SUMMARIBS,  AMD  PBOJSCTIOHS  OP 

comautssioNAL  budget  actiohs 
Subsection  (a)  of  section  308  provides  that 
whenever  a  committee  of  either  House  re- 
ports a  bill  or  resolution  providing  new 
budget  authority  (other  than  continuing  ap- 
propriations) or  new  or  increased  tax  ex- 
penditures for  a  fiscal  year,  the  report  ac- 
companying the  bill  or  resolution  must  con- 
tain a  statement,  prepared  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Director  of  C:B0.  detailing  the 
following:  In  the  case  of  a  bill  or  resolution 
providing  new  budget  authority,  a  compari- 
son of  such  new  budget  authority  with  the 
new  budget  authority  set  forth  in  the  most 
recently  agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year,  a  5-year  pro- 
jection of  budget  outlays,  and  the  new 
budget  authority  and  outlays  provided  by 
the  bill  or  resolution  for  financial  assistance 
to  State  and  local  governments.  In  the  case 
of  a  bill  or  resolution  providing  new  or  In- 
creased tax  expenditures,  how  such  tax  ex- 
penditures will  affect  the  levels  of  tax  ex- 
penditures under  existing  law  as  set  forth  in 
the  report  accompanying  the  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
and  a  5-year  projection. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  308  requires  the 
Director  of  C30  to  issue  periodic  reports 
detailing  the  progress  of  congressional 
action  on  bills  and  resolutions  providing 
new  budget  authority  and  changing  reve- 
nues and  the  public  debt  limit  for  a  fiscal 
year.  The  subsection  sets  forth,  in  detail, 
items  to  be  included  in  these  reports. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  308  requires  the 
Director  of  CJBO,  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  to 
issue  a  5-year  projection  of  total  new  budget 
authority  and  outlays,  revenues,  and  tax  ex- 
penditures for  each  fiscal  year  during  the  5 
years. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  308  requires  the 
Director  of  CBO  to  issue  an  economic  fore- 
cast report  on  February  1  of  each  year 
which  shall  include  a  projection  of  estimat- 
ed levels  of  total  budget  authority,  outlays, 
revenues,  the  surplus  or  deficit  in  the 
budget,  rates  of  unemployment  and  interest, 
and  a  comparison  of  the  economic  factors 
and  program  assimiptions  included  in  the 


budget  submitted  by  the  President.  This  is 
to  be  done  after  consultation  with  the 
Board  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  308  requires  that 
the  Director  of  CBO  issue  scorekeeping  re- 
ports to  the  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  on  the  1st  and  ISth  days  of  each 
month.  These  reports  must  tabulate  how 
proposed  congressional  action  on  bills  and 
resolutions  providing  new  budget  authority, 
new  spending  authority,  and  an  increase  or 
decrease  in  revenues  compares  to  the  esti- 
mated allocation  of  such  amounts  among 
the  appropriate  conunlttees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  as  set  forth  in  the  conference 
report  on  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year. 

AUTOMATIC  COHTUUmO  AmOPBIATIOR 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  309  provides,  sub- 
ject to  certain  exceptions,  that  for  any  fiscal 
year  such  sums  are  appropriated  as  may  be 
necessary  for  any  program,  project,  or  activ- 
ity to  continue  for  the  fiscal  year  If  by  Octo- 
ber 1  of  such  year  no  sums  have  been  appro- 
priated for  such  program,  project,  or  activi- 
ty or  if  by  August  7  of  such  year  the  House 
and  Senate  have  not  agreed  to  any  measiu% 
which  would  appropriate  sums  for  such  pro- 
gram, project,  or  activity.  Except  for  entitle- 
ments, funding  for  any  such  program, 
project,  or  activity  shall  be  continued  at  the 
rate  provided  during  the  previous  year. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  309  sets  forth 
two  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  contained 
In  subsection  (a).  Sums  are  not  appropriated 
under  the  automatic  continuing  appropria- 
tion with  respect  to  any  program,  project,  or 
activity  if  a  regular  or  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  fiscal  year  U  enacted  into 
law  which  covers  the  program,  project,  or 
activity,  or  if  the  appropriation  measure  for 
the  fiscal  year  which  contains  the  program, 
project,  or  activity  is  enacted  into  law  with- 
out providing  funds  for  such  program, 
project,  or  activity. 

MCOMCILIATIOM  RXSOLUnon 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  310  directs  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  each  House  to 
determine  by  September  7  of  each  year 
whether  bills,  resolutions,  amendments,  and 
conference  reports  providing  new  budget  au- 
thority or  new  spending  authority,  or  reduc- 
ing revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1  of  such  year  would  violate  the 
levels  of  budget  authority,  outlays,  or  reve- 
nues set  forth  in  the  most  recently  agreed 
to  concurrent  resolution  for  the  fiscal  year. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  310  provides 
that,  in  certain  instances,  the  annual  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  becomes 
an  automatic  binding  resolution  on  October 
1.  If  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  deter- 
mine that  proposed  congressional  spending 
and  revenue  legislation  would  not  violate 
levels  set  forth  in  the  most  recently  agreed 
to  concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year,  then,  for  purposes  of  section 
311(a),  the  levels  set  forth  In  the  concurrent 
resolution  become  binding  upon  the  Con- 
gress. These  levels  may  be  modified  by 
either  House  if  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  that  House  certifies  in  writing. 
after  consultation  with  the  committees  of 
its  House,  that  revised  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays,  budget  authority,  or  revenues  are 
necessary  to  reflect  changed  technical  and 
economic  assumptions. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  310  provides, 
that  if  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  deter- 
mine that  proposed  congressional  spending 
and  revenues  would  violate  levels  set  forth 


in  the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year, 
then  each  Budget  Committee  may  report  to 
its  House  a  reconciliation  resolution.  The 
reconciliation  resolution  could  revise  the 
concurrent  resolution  for  the  fiscal  year  or 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  or  CleriL 
of  the  House,  or  both,  to  make  changes  in 
particular  bills  or  resolutions,  or  do  both. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  310  sets  forth  ad- 
ditional related  matters  with  respect  to  the 
reconciliation  resolution.  First,  it  provides 
that  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  may  not 
report  any  reconciliation  resolution  until  it 
has  consulted  with  each  standing  committee 
of  Its  House  with  legislative  Jurisdiction 
over  any  measure  with  respect  to  which  a 
change  is  directed  to  be  made  by  the  recon- 
ciliation resolution.  Second,  it  provides  that 
a  reconciliation  resolution  shaU  contain, 
without  substantive  change,  the  matters  re- 
lating to  monetary  policy  set  forth  in  the 
report  of  the  Banking  Committee  of  its 
House,  which  report  has  been  transmitted 
to  the  Budget  Committee  by  August  15. 
Third,  the  subsection  gives  the  Banking 
Committee  of  each  House  authority  to 
make  the  report  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
sentence.  Fourth,  the  subsection  provides 
that  no  reconciliation  resolution  shall  in- 
clude directives  to  make  changes  in  authori- 
zation levels  or  programs  or  directives  to 
change  spending  levels  for  fiscal  years 
which  begin  after  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  310  provides  for 
sequential  referral,  upon  request,  to  any 
committee  of  the  House  or  Senate  of  any 
reconciliation  resolution  which  directs  the 
CHerk  of  the  House  or  Secretary  of  the 
Senate,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  change  any 
bill  or  resolution  over  which  that  committee 
has  legislative  Jurisdiction.  The  referral 
shall  be  made  to  any  such  committee  with 
instructions  to  report  it  within  3  legislative 
days  beginning  with  the  day  after  the  day 
on  which  it  is  referred.  If  any  such  commit- 
tee falls  to  report  the  resolution  within  the 
3-day  period,  it  shall  automatically  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  thereof. 

Subsection  (f)  of  section  310  states  that 
Congress  shall  complete  action  on  the  rec- 
onciliation resolution,  If  any,  not  later  than 
September  25  of  each  calendar  year. 

Subsection  (g)  of  section  310  contains  pro- 
cedures for  consideration  of  reconciliation 
resolutions  in  the  Senate. 

Subsection  (h)  of  section  310  establishes  a 
point  of  order  in  either  House  against  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution  providing  for  ad- 
journment sine  die  unless  action  has  l)een 
completed  on  the  reconciliation  resolution. 
If  any,  for  the  fiscal  year. 

LEGISLATION  MUST  CONFORM  TO  THE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BtHWET 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  311  establishes  a 
point  of  order  in  either  House  which  oper- 
ates on  or  after  O:tober  1  of  each  calendar 
year  against  consideration  of  any  bill,  reso- 
lution, amendment,  or  conference  report 
providing  additional  new  budget  authority. 
new  spending  authority,  or  reducing  reve- 
nues for  the  fiscal  year  if  enactment  of  such 
legislation  would  violate  spending  and  reve- 
nue levels  set  forth  in  the  most  recently 
agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  311  provides  that 
the  determination  of  outlays  shall  be  based 
on  estimates  made  jointly  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  the  determination  of  reve- 
nues on  estimates  made  jointly  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  in  the  case  of  the 


House  of  ReiNesentatives  or  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  in  the  case  of  the  Senate. 

TiTLB    n— MiaCXLLAMEOUS    AMENDMSTTS    TO 
THI  COHGRKSSIOHAL  BUDQR  AND  IMFOURD- 

:  Control  Actt  op  1974 


This  title  of  the  bill  contains  a  series  of 
technical  and  substantive  amendments  to 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Budget  Act"). 


DBPnanoN 
Section  301  of  the  bill  redefines  the  term 
"concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget"  by 
amending  paragraph  (4)  of  section  3  of  the 
Budget  Act  to  reflect  the  deletion  of  the  re- 
quirement for  a  mandatory  second  conciu-- 
rent  resolution  on  the  budget  for  each  fiscal 
year. 

CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OPnCE 

Section  202  of  the  bill  amends  section 
201(aX2)  of  the  Budget  Act  to  require  that 
the  Director  of  CBO  be  appointed  after  con- 
sideration is  given  to  recommendations  from 
any  committees  of  the  House  or  Seiuite  that 
wish  to  offer  such  recommendations. 

LniSLATION  PROVIDING  ENTITLKMXHT 
AUTHORITT 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  203  of  the  bill 
amends  section  401(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  to 
provide  that  the  point  of  order  contained  in 
such  section  against  consideration  of  legisla- 
tion which  provides  contract  or  borrowing 
authority  shall  be  against  a  bill  or  resolu- 
tion as  reported,  and  not  as  introduced 
(which  has  heretofore  been  the  case). 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  203  amends  sec- 
tion 401(b)  of  the  Budget  Act  to  eliminate 
the  sequential  referral  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  whenever  any  bill  or  resolu- 
tion provides  new  entitlement  authority 
which  exceeds  the  appropriate  allocation  of 
new  budget  authority  among  committees  in 
connection  with  the  most  recently  agreed  to 
conciurent  resolution  on  the  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year. 

STUDY  or  SPENDING  AUTHORITY  AND 
PERMANENT  APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  204  of  the  bill  amends  section  402 
of  the  Budget  Act  to  eliminate  the  May  15 
required  reporting  date  for  bills  and  resolu- 
tions which  authorize  the  enactment  of  new 
budget  authority  for  a  fiscal  year.  The  sec- 
tion inserts  in  lieu  thereof  a  requirement 
that  the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate 
conduct  a  study  of  laws  which  provide 
sp>endlng  authority  or  permanent  budget  au- 
thority. Each  such  Committee  is  required  to 
report  to  Its  House  before  the  close  of  the 
99tb  Congress  on  its  findings,  conclusion, 
and  recommendations,  Including  recommen- 
dations for  terminating  or  modifying  such 
laws. 

STtmY  OP  OPP-BUDGET  AGENCIES 

Section  205  of  the  bUl  amends  section  606 
of  the  Budget  Act  to  require  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives in  lieu  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  of  that  House  conduct  an  ongoing 
study  of  of  f -budget  agencies. 

CONTINUING  STUDY  OP  ADDITIONAL  BUDGET 
REPORM  PROPOSALS 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  206  of  the  bill 
amends  section  703(a)  of  the  Budget  Act  to 
require  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  lieu  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  of  that  House 
conduct  an  ongoing  study  of  specified 
budget  reform  proposals.  In  addition,  the 
subsection  amends  that  section  of  the 
Budget  Act  to  require  the  following  items  to 


be  studied  on  an  ongoing  basis:  multlyear 
budgeting,  credit  budgeting,  capital  budget- 
ing, and  the  treatment  of  of  f -budget  items, 
tax  expenditures,  and  loans  and  loan  guar- 
antees. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  206  further 
amends  section  703  of  the  Budget  Act  to  in- 
struct the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  study,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  the  operation  of  the  congressional 
budget  process  and  recommend  to  the 
House  Improvements  In  the  process. 

auMBi  ni  PDHcnoiiAL  cATnoBm 
Section  307  of  the  bill  amends  section  803 
of  the  Budget  Act  to  provide  that  changes 
in  functional  categories  set  forth  in  the 
Budget  of  the  United  States  Oovemment 
may  only  occur  after  consultation  with  the 
Budget  Committees  and  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
Senate  which  have  authorizing  or  spending 
jurisdiction  over  programs  contained  in 
functional  categories  with  respect  to  which 
changes  are  being  proposed. 

DEPERBAL  OP  BUDGET  AUTHORITT 

Section  208  contains  sense  of  the  Congress 
language  that  a  withholding  or  delaying  of 
the  obligation  or  expenditure  of  budget  au- 
thority provided  for  projects  or  activities  for 
more  than  90  calendar  days  is  deemed  to  be 
a  rescission  of  budget  authority  for  pur- 
poses of  title  X  of  the  Budget  Act. 

TABLE  OP  CONTENTS 

Section  209  of  the  bill  amends  the  table  of 
contents  set  forth  In  section  Kb)  of  the 
Budget  Act  to  reflect  the  changes  made  to 
UUe  m  of  such  Act  by  title  I  of  this  bill. 

Title  HI— Amendments  to  the  Rules  op 
THE  House  op  Representatives 

JURISDICTION  OP  committee  OH 

appropriations 
Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  301  of 
the  bill  are  conforming  amendments  to  rule 
X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  repeal  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  over  bills  or 
resolutions  which  provide  new  spending  au- 
thority which  exceeds  the  appropriate  aUo- 
cations  of  new  budget  authority  In  connec- 
tion with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year. 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  COMMrTTEE  ON  THE  BUDGET 

Section  302  of  the  bill  amends  paragraph 
(e)(1)  of  clause  1  of  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  change  the 
membership  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  As  so  amended,  it  will  consist  of  ma- 
jority party  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Five  Members  designated  by  the 
Speaker. 

(2)  Two  Memliers  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  two  Members  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  one 
Member  from  each  other  standing  commit- 
tee (except  the  Committee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct),  each  to  be  designated  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  standing  committee 
from  which  the  Member  is  appointed. 

(3)  One  Member  from  the  leadership  of 
the  majority  party. 

Minority  members  will  include  one 
Member  from  the  leadership  of  the  minori- 
ty party  and  additional  Members  as  neces- 
sary to  reflect  the  ratio  of  the  House. 

FURTHER  TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING 
AMENDMENTS 

Section  303  of  the  bill  contains  technical 
and  conforming  amendments  to  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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umout  lULB  or  ihoor  scoazKBmro 
Seetioa  304  of  the  bOl  amends  cUuae  4  of 
rule  Z  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  require  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Budget  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  JolnUy  develop,  by  March  1  of  the 
fbst  session  of  each  Congress,  uniform  rules 
of  budget  aoorekeeping  for  that  Congress. 
The  rules  shall  be  reviewed  and  revised  as 
III  1 1  MSI  J  and  shall  apply  to  all  committees 
of  the  House. 

UHAUTHOaiZD  AmiOFRIATIOllS 

Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  305  of 
the  bill  amoid  rule  ZXI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  require  that 
whenever  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
reports  a  measure  which  provides  unauthor- 
ised new  budget  authority  or  authorizes  the 
enactment  of  new  budget  authority,  then 
the  measure  shaD  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee having  legislative  Jurisdiction  over 
the  subject  matter  with  instructions  to 
report  it,  with  the  committee's  recommen- 
dations, within  5  legislative  days  beginning 
with  the  day  following  the  day  on  which  ft 
Is  so  referred.  If  the  committee  falls  to 
report  the  measure  within  the  5-day  period, 
it  shall  automatically  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  thereof. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  305  amends 
clause  3  of  rule  XZI  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  rule  re- 
lates to  unauthorized  appropriations  and 
legislation  on  general  appropriation  bills. 
The  amendment  broadens  the  prohibition 
contained  in  such  clause  to  cover  all  bills 
and  Joint  resolutions  of  a  public  character 
containing  an  appropriation  and  any 
amendments  reported  back  from  conference 
In  disagreement  for  any  expenditure  not 
previously  authorized  by  law. 

TiTLK  IV— ADOrnOHAL  PSOVISIORS 
SXNSS  OP  COIfORKSS 

Section  401  of  the  bill  sUtes  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President  shall 
submit  his  budget  to  Congress  not  later 
than  the  first  Monday  after  the  first  day  of 
January  of  each  calendar  year  and  that  the 
President's  budget  Justification  documents 
shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  within  2 
weeks  thereafter. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Bir.  OoHZALB)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  IfviTAS,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  IiBvni  of  Michigan,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

tSx.  Pkasx,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carhkt)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  CoBCORAH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Emkrsom,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  tiAKtXK  of  North  Carolina,  for 
60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cahmst,  for  60  minutes,  today. 


KPFSCTTVI  DATS 

Section  402  of  the  bill  provides  that  it 
shall  take  effect  at  noon.  January  31,  1985. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  addrras  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  LivniosTOH,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bkokll)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  OB  LA  Oabza.  for  S  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Oibbohs.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pambtta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Udall.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ahhuhzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OoHXALBB,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stbattoh.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Clarkb,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  ERLBirBORN,  and  to  include 
therein  extraneous  material,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  it  exceeds  two 
pages  of  the  Recoiu)  and  is  estimated 
by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $1,328.25. 

(The  followhig  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bkdxll)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Skblton. 

Mr.  DowHBY  of  New  Yoric 

Mr.  COBRADA. 

Mr.  SoLARZ. 

Mr.  SCHDMER. 

Mr.  Trazler. 

BCS.  MiKULSKI. 

Mr.  MATSxn. 

Mr.  Brbattx. 

Mr.  AuCoiN  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DomncLLT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wbavxr. 

Mr.  Edgar  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sabo. 

Mr.  Dtmallt  in  two  instances. 

B4r.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 

Mr.  Waxmah. 

Mr.  Tatxs. 

Mr.  MacKat. 

Mr.  Udall. 

Mr.  Hamiltoh. 

Mr.  Boland  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoirrxRS  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoYWE. 

Mr.  Hkitxl  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Gephardt. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  MOAKLET. 

Mr.  Ramqel. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Pattersoh. 

Mr.  Kildeb. 

Mr.  IfviTAS. 

Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carmet)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  OiLMAH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Forstthe  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Pdrsbll. 

Mr.  COBOOBAM. 


Bir.  Cortb. 

Mr.  WHTrBRUBBT. 
Bflr.  OOODLIKG. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Cbahb. 
Mr.  CLnroEB  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pabbis. 
Mr.  HiLKB. 

BCr.  Bboompibld  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Stump. 

ISx.  PoBTER  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Lott. 

Mr.  Totmo  of  Alaska. 
Mr.  LowEBT  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Solomon. 
Mr.  McDadb. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Fields. 
Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  Rim aldo  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Kemp. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

SJ.  Res.  33.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  January  29,  1984.  as  "Clergy 
Appreciation  Week"  In  the  United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  Joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  62.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
on  May  15,  1983,  as  "National  Parkinson's 
Disease  Week." 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDEarr 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  April  27. 
1983.  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res  245.  Joint  resolution  to  correct 
Public  Law  98-8  due  to  errors  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  HJl.  1718. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  56  minutes 
pjn.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  May 
2. 1983,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 


the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1023.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Asristant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller),  trans- 
mitting contract  award  reports  for  the 
period  May  1.  1983.  to  June  30,  1083.  pursu- 
ant to  section  130  of  Utte  10.  United  States 
Code:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1024.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmltthig  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  repeal  the 
Community  Services  Block  Grant  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1025.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  list 
of  reports  Issued  or  released  by  the  (3eneral 
Accounting  Office  during  March  1983,  pur- 
suant to  section  334  of  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  li>70,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

1036.  A  letter  fnmi  the  Director  of  Man- 
power Planning  and  Aiudysis.  transmitting 
the  actuarial  report  on  the  military  retire- 
ment system  for  the  fiscal  year  1982.  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  95-595;  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Operations. 

1027.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  Rules  of  diril  Procedure  for 
the  U.S.  District  Courts,  adopted  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  pursuant  to  28  UJ3.C.  2072,  to- 
gether with  the  report  of  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  submitted  to 
the  Court  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  331  (H. 
Doc.  No.  98-54);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1028.  A  letter  from  the  C:hief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  amend- 
ments to  the  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
for  the  U.S.  District  Courts,  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Caart  pursuant  to  18  U.S.C.  3771 
and  3773,  together  with  the  report  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
submitted  to  the  Court  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  331  (H.  Doc.  No.  98-55);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1029.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  the  orderly  termina- 
tion of  Federal  management  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands.  Alaska;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1030.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Social  Services  Block  Orant  Act.  to  author- 
ize consolidation  of  certain  block  grants  to 
Indian  tribes,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJl.  2145.  A  bill  to  delay  the  ef- 
fective date  for  the  denial  of  Federal  educa- 
tional assistance  to  students  who  have  failed 
to  comply  with  registration  requirements 
under  the  Military  Selective  Service  Act 
from  July  1,  1983,  to  February  1,  1984,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  98-74,  Pt  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJl.  601.  A  bill  to  help  insure 
the  Nation's  independent  factual  knowledge 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  European 


countries,  to  help  maintain  the  national  ca- 
pabOlty  for  advanced  research  and  training 
on  which  the  knowledge  depends,  and  to 
provide  partial  financial  support  for  nation- 
al programs  to  serve  both  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-75,  Pt.  I).  Or- 
dered tobe  printed. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJt.  2144.  A  Mil  to  amend  part  C 
of  title  m  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965  to  establish  an  endowment  program 
for  developing  Institutions,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
98-76).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  HJl.  2307.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Tribally  Controlled  Ck>mmunity  College  As- 
sistance Act  of  1978,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-77).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BIAGOI: 
H.R.  2806.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  respecting  the  use  of 
certain  toxic  materials  In  new  nursing  home 
construction;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BLACJOI  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

RlHALDO): 

H.R.  2807.  A  bill  to  Increase  to  the  level  of 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and  1984  to  permit 
adequate  reimbursement  for  meals  served 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  2808.  A  bill  to  increase  to  the  level  of 
appropriations  to  permit  adequate  reim- 
bursement for  meals  served  during  fiscal 
year  1982  under  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Appro- 
priations and  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.   BREAUX   (for   himself,   Mr. 
FoRSYTHX,     Mr.     Sexbekuiic,     Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Rotbal.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  AnCont,  Mr. 
Long  of  Bdaryland,  and  Mr.  Yates): 
HJl.  2809.  A  bill  to  establish  a  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Foundation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  ISx.  BROVUILL: 
H.R.  2810.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Toxic  Substances  Control  Act,  as  amended, 
for  3  years;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CHAPPIE  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  Madigan): 
H.R.  2811.  A  biU  to  Improve  the  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  of  agricultural  price  sup- 
port and  production  stabilization  programs, 
to  increase  market  opportunities  for  farm- 
ers, and  to  expedite  economic  recovery  for 
agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  CUNGER: 
HJl.  2812.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultur- 
al Act  of  1949  to  modify  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port program,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
GuARun.  and  Mr.  Ltmonra): 
HJt.  2813.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  transition- 
al rules  for  estate  and  gift  tax  treatment  of 


disclaimers  of  property  Interests  created  by 
transfers  before  November  15,  1958;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sbamboii,  and  Mr.  FKamk): 
HJl.  3814.  A  bill  to  suspad  periodic  re- 
views of  disability  beneficiaries  having 
mental  impairments  pending  regulatory 
reform  of  the  social  security  disability  de- 
termination process;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Rules. 

By    Mr.    DIXON    (fw   htaaaelf.    Mr. 
BKiLxireoH.  Mr.  Waxmab.  Mr.  Pkaik. 
Mr.  Wnss,  Mr.  Basmb.  Mr.  Com- 
TKRs,  Mr.  DzLLUMs,  Mr.  FAtnmoT, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Oabcia.  Mr.  Orbdi, 
Mr.    LowKT    of    Washlngtm.    Mr. 
McKnnnT,     Ms.     Mikulski.     Mr. 
MncRHX,  Mr.  Oiimma.  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  Staxk.  Mr.  Studds.  Bdr.  Putch- 
ABB,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Tatks,  Mr.  Ed- 
WAUM  of  California.  Mr.  Fooubita. 
Mr.  Edgab.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  CuiY,  Mr.  Owtkiis,  BCr.  Bbbmam, 
Mr.  LKvm  of  California,  Mr.  Cbock- 
ETT,  ICrs.  BozBB.  Mr.  WAamjiuTOB. 
and  Mr.  Mobxisoh  of  Connecticut): 
HJl.  2815.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  to  repeal  the  provi- 
sion excluding  admission  of  aliens  on  the 
sole  groimd  of  sexual  deviation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
H.R.   2816.  A  bill  entlUed:  "Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Omipensatlon 
Act  Amendments  of  1981";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  DYSON: 
HJl.  2817.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  to  provide  for 
the  enhanced  water  quality  of  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Narragansett  Bays,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to    the    Committee    on    Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  GEKAS: 
HJl.  2818.  A  bill  to  expand  coverage  under 
the    Presidential    assassination    statute    to 
former  Presidents,  to  mandate  Federal  Ju- 
risdiction under  that  statute,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  GEPHARDT: 
HJl.  2819.  A  bill  to  promote  economic  re- 
vitalization  and  facilitate  expansion  of  eco- 
nomic opportunity  in  the  C^aribbean  Basin 
region;   to  the  Committee  on   Ways  and 

By  BCr.  GIBBONS  (for  himseU,  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Vamsek  Jagt.  Mr. 
ScHULZE,  Mr.  Thomas  of  California. 
Mr.   Fazio.   Mr.   Fremzel,   and   Bfr. 

CONABLE): 

HJl.  2820.  A  bill  to  amend  section  162  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  allowing  a  deduction  for  additions 
to  reserves  established  for  decommissioning 
costs  associated  with  nuclear  powerplants; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana: 
H.R.  2821.  A  biU  to  amend  the  act  of  No- 
vember 5,  1966,  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Indiana  Dimes  National  Lake- 
shore  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of  an 
additional  $576,000  for  development  of  the 
Paul  H.  Douglas  Environmental  Education 
Center  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HARKIN  (for  himself,  Mr.  3tr- 
poBiw.  Mr.  VouofBB.  Mr.  Stkiihoui. 
Mr.  Pbmht.  Mr.  Oaschlk,  Mr. 
Skedi,  lAr.  GniTDKRSoN,  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  AsPiH,  and  Mr.  Trazler): 
HJl.  2822.  A  bill  to  stabilize  a  temporary 
imbalance  in  the  supply  and  demand  for 
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dairy  producta.  vuA  to  enmble  milk  produc- 
en  to  eatabllih.  Onaooe.  and  cairy  out  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  dairy  product  promo- 
tion to  Improre.  maintain,  and  develop  mar- 
kets for  dairy  products,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeer.  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  KOOOVSEK: 

HJl.  3823.  A  bm  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Reclamation  Project  Authorisation  Act  of 
1972  In  order  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Russell  Lakes  Waterfowl  Man- 
agement Area  as  a  replacement  for  the  au- 
thortod  Mlshak  Natlcmal  Wildlife  Refuge, 
and  for  oth«'  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Intwior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McDADB: 

HJt  2834.  A  hoi  to  repeal  the  recently  en- 
acted provisions  of  law  which  subject  Feder- 
al employees  to  the  medicare  tax  under 
chapter  21  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  and  provide  medicare  coverage  based 
on  Federal  employment  under  titles  n  and 
XVni  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MARUafEE: 

HJl.  2825.  A  btU  to  amend  tiUe  28.  United 
States  Code,  regarding  venue,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

UJL  2826.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  154  of 
title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  relating 
to  the  national  tn»Ttmiim  speed  limit;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 


HJi.  2827.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  a  benefi- 
ciary who  dies  shall  (if  otherwise  qualified) 
be  entitled  to  a  prorated  benefit  for  the 
mmith  of  his  death;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  3828.  A  bill  to  exempt  limited 
amotints  of  oil  production  by  independent 
producers  from  the  windfall  profits  tax  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  2829.  A  bill  to  reduce  interest  rates 
by  iimithng  the  rate  of  interest  which  the 
UjS.  Government  may  pay  on  debt  obliga- 
tions Issued  by  the  United  States  and  by  es- 
tablishing a  national  indexed  usury  ceiling: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  ICARTIN  of  Illinois  (for  her- 
self. Mr.  Nulsor  of  Utah,  and  Mr. 
DmnKB  of  California): 
HJl.  2830.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  the 
gross  Income  of  each  individual  up  to  (750 
of  interest;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA: 
HJR.  2831.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  disaster 
loss  deduction  with  respect  to  a  taxpayer's 
residence  for  losses  which  occur  where  the 
taxiiayer  is  ordered  to  demolish  or  relocate 
such  residence  because  of  the  danger  of 
mudslides,  earthslldes.  or  flooding;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  PATTERSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Bnnma.  Mr.  LsFalce,  Ms.  Oakab. 
Mr.    LowKT    of    Washington.    Mr. 
Oakcia,  Mr.  I<vn  of  Michigan,  and 
Mr.  Toaus): 
HJl.  2832.  A  bill  to  provide  for  increased 
partidpation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
Inter-American    Development    Bank,    the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  and  the  African 
Development  Fund;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PEASE: 
HJl.  2833.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  to  provide  a  tax 


credit  for  political  contributions  to  candi- 
dates for  Congress  which  is  more  limited 
than  the  existing  credit  for  such  contribu- 
tions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RUSSO: 
HJl.  2834.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code   to   provide   that   the 
street  value  of  drugs  seized  In  certain  cases 
Involving  controlled  substances   violations 
shall  be  the  presumptive  minimum  baU:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SABO: 
H.R.  2835.  A  biU  to  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance to  States  to  establish  a  program  for 
coverage  of  catastrophic  health  care  ex- 
penses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  2836.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    UDALL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Lujah,  and  Mr.  Berkutxh): 
H.R.  2837.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resource  Review  Com- 
mission to  study  and  recommend  appropri- 
ate policies  and  activities  for  government 
agencies  at  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels  and  for  the  private  sector,  to  assure 
the  continued  availability  of  quality  outdoor 
recreation  experiences  In  America  to  the 
year  2000,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WEAVER: 
H.R.  2838.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
taries of  Interior  and  Agriculture  to  provide 
assistance  to  groups  and  organizations  vol- 
unteering to  plant  tree  seedlings  on  public 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Interior  and 

Insular  Affairs^ 

By  Mr.  WHITLET  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  EHERSoif ): 
HJl.  2839.  A  bUl  to  augment  and  ext>and 
forestry  research  and  renewable  resources 
extension  through  cooperative  State  forest- 
ry research  and  cooperative  State  renewable 
research  extension  programs  in  order  to  en- 
hance productivity  of  the  Nation's  forests 
through  new  Initiatives  In  coordinated  basic 
and  applied  research  and  technology  trans- 
fer programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  YOX7NG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  2840.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  orderly 
termination  of  Federal  management  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  Alaska;  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchsmt  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Ms.  MIKUUSKI  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Mr.  Pxpna,  and  Mr.  Wydkr): 
H.R.  2841.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  retain  the  option 
of  direct  reimbursement  for  all  providers 
under  the  medicare  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Bfr.  NEAL  (for  himself,  Mr.  St 
OntMAiH.  Mr.  LuifDiiTE,  Mr.  Barnard, 
Mr.   Pattkrson,   Mr.   LaFalce,   Mr. 
LowBT  of  Washington.  Mr.  Coyne. 
Mr.  RoEMER.  Mr.  Lehman  of  C^ifor- 
nia,  BCs.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr. 
\jyvK  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa): 
HJl.  2842.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  to  establish  the 
Competitive  Tied  Aid  Fund,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CORCORAN: 
VL3.  Res.  252.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  relating 


to  the  continuance  In  office  of  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  of  inferior  courts;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
H  J.  Res.  253.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  period  of  May  6  through  May  13.  1984. 
as  National  Tuberous  Sclerosts  Week;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By    Mr.    UDALL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Moaklet,  Mr.  LovntT  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  DwTER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
HOTEE,  Mr.  Beilehson,  Mr.  Market. 
Mr.    WnxiAMS    of    Montana,    Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  I^hman  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Ottinoee,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  Prttchard,  Mr.  MrrcH- 
wti    itx.  DE  Lo(x>.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  McHugh, 
Mr.  WoLPE,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Rotbal, 
Mr.  Nral,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Torricelli.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Clarke, 
Ms.    Kaptur.    Mr.    McNultt,    Mr. 
Ratcbpord,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Chandler,  Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER,  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Contkrs,  Mr. 
Panetta,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.    Stark,    Mr.    Bates,    and    BCr. 
Green): 
H.J.  Res.  254.  Joint  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  negotiate  the  creation  of  a 
United  States-Soviet  student  exchange  for 
peace  program;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By   Mr.   AnCOIN   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Coelho,  and  Bdr.  Miller 
of  California): 
H.  Con.  Res.  118.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that   the   national   policy   of   the   United 
States  be  that  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  education  in  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  FORSYTHE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Breaux): 
H.  Con.  Res.  119.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  declaration  and  observance  of 
National  Fishing  Week;  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KEMP  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.  Lacomarsino.  Mr.  Bereuter,  and 
Mr.  Solomon): 
H.  Con.  Res.  120.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  support  provided  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Asian  Development  Bank  wiU  be  ter- 
minated if  the  Republic  of  China  Is  denied 
full  membership  In  the  Asian  Development 
Bank;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
H.  Res.  176.  Resolution  relating  to  the 
privilege  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
considered  and  agreed  to. 
By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.  Res.  177.  Resolution  to  disapprove  the 
energy  conservation  deferral;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

H.  Res.  178.  Resolution  to  disapprove  the 
fossil  energy  research  and  development  de- 
ferral; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


HJl.  1400:  Mr.  Hopum  and  Mrs.  Btrom. 
HJl.  1452:  Mr.  Akaka  and  Ms.  Oakar. 

,     .  HJl.  1494:  Mr.  Denny,  Smith.  Mr.  Edgar. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XZII.  private    ^nd  Mr.  Ersrbich. 


PRIVATE  BILLB  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  sevenJly  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California: 
H.R.  2843.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Jenny 
Adrlana  Diaz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary.   

By  Mr.  GREEN: 
HJl.  2844.  A  blU  relating  to  the  mitigating 
of  any  liquidated  damages  or  penalties  due 


HJl.  1543:  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Mitchell. 
and  Mr.  Bonior  of  Ml-:higan. 

H.R.  1599:  Mr.  D'Amoxtrs.  Mr.  Jeppords, 
Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Ms.  Kaptur.  Mr. 
WASHmoTON.  Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

HJl.  1607:  Mr.  Hahce. 

HJl.  1609:  Mr.  Thomas  of  California  and 
Mr.  Harct 

HJl.  1730:  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr.  Laoomarsino. 


on  certain  scenery  imported  for  the  use  of    >to;  CBmN.  and  Mr.  O^arini 
the  American  BaUet  Theatre.  New  York.  -.-..--- 

N.Y..  to  the  level  of  the  duty  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  due  had  the  scenery  been 
entered  for  consumption  on  dates  of  entry 
in  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UDALL: 
H.R.  2845.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Jose- 
phine Graff;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 
[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  April  27. 19S3J 
HJl.  1358:  Mr.  Gramm. 

[Submitted  April  28, 1983] 

H.R.  74:  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  132:  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
McKiNHET,  and  Mr.  Dowhet  of  New  York. 

H.R.  223:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

H.R.  408:  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr. 
Vandergriff,  and  Mr.  Daub. 

HJl.  555:  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah.  Mr.  KosTMAYER.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Roberts. 

HJl.  618:  Mr.  Daub.  B«r.  Petri.  Bdr. 
Hunter,  Mr.  Snyder,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

HJl.  765:  Mr.  D' Amours.  Mr.  Hyde,  and 

Mr.  ROEMER. 

HJl.  797:  Mr.  Oilman. 

H.R.  1049:  Mr.  Mavroules. 

HJl.  1083:  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr. 
Dwter  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Kas- 
tenmeier.  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 

H.R.  1092:  BCr.  Murpht. 

H.R.  1146:  Mr.  Coelho. 

H.R.  1176:  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Vahdergript. 

H.R.  1196:  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 

H.R.  1203:  Mr.  Sabo. 

HJl.  1244:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Ms. 
Fbrraro,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
McEwEH,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Washington,  and  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana. 

H.R.  1255:  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Clinger,  BCr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr. 
»f"»i«™,  Mr.  McCoLLUM.  and  BCr.  Cooper. 

HJl.  1285:  Mr.  Sikorski  and  Bfr.  Coyne. 

HJl.  1315:  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr. 
Dreier  of  CTalifomia,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Fazio. 
Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Guckman,  Mr.  Goodling, 
Bdrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  Kooovsek,  ISx. 
McOrath.  Mr.  Ozley,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Ratchford,  Mr.  Shumwat,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 
Studds,    Mr.    Tauke,    Mr.    Whitley.    IiCr. 


HJl.  1876:  Mr.  Goodling. 

HJl.  1885:  Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri. 

HJl.  1894:  Mr.  Russo. 

HJl.  1905:  tti.  Vandergripp.  Mr.  Gore. 
Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

HJl.  1918:  Mr.  Hightower  and  Mr.  Good- 
ling. 

HJl.  1929:  Mr.  Hunter. 

HJl.  1961:  Mr.  McNultt.  Mr.  Mica,  and 
Mr.  HmiTER. 

HJl.  1978:  Mr.  Porter.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Traxler, 
and  Mr.  Hughes. 

HJl.  1991:  Mr.  Heptbl  of  HawaU. 

HJl.  2073:  BCr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Denny 
Smith,  and  Mr.  Hiler. 

HJl.  2124:  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
OxLEY.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr. 
Weber.  Mr.  Fazio.  HU.  Roe,  Idr.  Daub.  Blr. 
HucKABY.  tflr.  Synar.  Mr.  BIartin  of  New 
YortL,  Mr.  BoNKER,  Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr. 
Svnrt,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Pritch- 
ARD,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Dreier  of  California, 
Mr.    KosTMATER,    Mr.    Florio,    and    Mr. 

NOWAK. 

HJl.  2154:  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Annuhzio. 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  D' Amours,  Mr.  Torres,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Zablocki, 
Ms.  Oakar,  Idr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Dymally. 
Mr.  Gray,  lix.  Fish.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
Penny,  B4r.  Stokes.  Mr.  Washihgton,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Feigran,  Mr. 

ECKART,  Mr.  KOSTMAYER,  Mr.  MARTINEZ.  Mr. 

Hughes,  and  tdr.  Pursell. 

HJl.  2193:  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Neal,  and 
Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.R.  2204:  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Dellums.  ISi.  Wilson.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Addabbo,  BCr.  Feighan,  and  Mr. 
BCartinez. 

H.R.  2225:  Mr.  OxLEY  and  Mr.  Campbell. 

H.R.  2250:  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Chappie,  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr. 
Lacomarsino,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.  Dreier  of  California,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr. 
EJdgar,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Chemev, 
Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Gbjdenson,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Thomas  of  California, 
and  Mr.  Hughes. 

HJl.  2288:  Mr.  Pursell. 

H.R.  2289:  Mr.  Fascell. 

H.R.  2306:  Mr.  FoGunTA,  Mr.  McClos- 
KXY.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Mnt^xLL,  Mr.  Fei- 
ghan, Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Setbehi.tnc,  and  Mr. 
Washington. 

HJl.  2347:  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.R.  2382:  Mr.  McKernan,  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Broom- 
PIELD,  Mr.  LoEPPLER,  B<r.  Horton,  Mr.  Apple- 
gate,  Mr.  Derrick,  I^.  Perkins,  Bfr.  Camp- 


Wilson,  Mr.  Wortley,  and  Mr.  Yates. 

HJl.  1373:  Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr.  McEwbn.     bell.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr, 
Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Laoomarsino,     Vandergripp.  Mr.  Jeftoros.  Mr.  Hubbard, 


Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
^>RO  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Ottin- 
OER.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Wasriiigton,  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr. 
Goodling,  and  Mr.  Towns. 
HJl.  1370:  Mr.  Solomon. 


Mr.  Rowland.  Mr.  Hopkins.  BCr.  Roberts, 
Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr. 
Bartlett,  and  Mr.  Whtttakbl 

HJl.  2412:  ib.  McCain,  Mr.  Skeen,  and 
Mr.  Davis. 

H.R.  2413:  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Oberstar,  and 
Mr.  Davis. 


HJl.  2419:  Mr.  Edoar.  Mr.  Eckaet,  Mr. 
Goodling,  and  Mr.  McEwen. 

HJl.  2490:  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Zabmx»t.  Mr. 
AuCoiN,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

HJl.  2497:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut, 
Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Jep- 
fords,  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Waleb.  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  McKinney. 
andBIr.  Frank. 

H.R.  2552:  Ms.  Kaptur,  Ms.  Mikulski. 
Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
RoDiNO.  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr. 
Stark,  Mr.  Cothe,  kir.  Sikorski,  Mr. 
Torres.  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
KosTMAYER,  Mr.  D'Amours.  Mrs.  Schroeder. 
Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Ms.  Twm- 
RARo.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  DvrrER  of  New 
Jersey.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Smith  of  Rorida. 
Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Solarz. 
Mr.  Corrada,  BCr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Ottinger. 

H.R.  2567:  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Chappell. 
Itx.  Hammerschmiot,  and  Mr.  Brown  of 

Colorado. 
H  J.  Res.  33:  Mr.  Corcoran. 
HJ.  Res.  51:  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  de  la  Garza. 

Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Hughes,  Hi.  Skeen,  and  Mr. 

Wheat. 
HJ.   Res.    73:    Mr.   D'Amours   and   Mr. 

DeWine. 
H.J.  Res.  113:  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Sikorski. 

Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 

Porter,  Mr.  Solarz,  and  Mr.  Chandler. 
'B.J.  Res.  168:  Vii.  EUtcher,  Mr.  Sawyer. 

ISx.  Cheney,  Mr.  Emerson.  Bifr.  McNulty. 

Hx.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Waloxen. 

Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 

Natcher.  Mr.   Gregg,  Hi.  Hamilton,  Mr. 

Porter.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Siljander,  Mrs. 

Holt.  Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Olin.  Mr. 

Bateman,  Mr.  LUJAN.  and  Mrs.  Boggs. 
HJ.  Res.  225:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Annunzio, 

Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Corrada. 

Mr.  D'Amours,  BIr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  de  la 

Garza,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Downey  of  New 

York,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Plippo,  Mr.  Ford 

of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  GuARiNi,  Vli.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.,  Mr. 

Hammerschmiot,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Horton, 

Mr.   Hurro,   Mr.   Jeffords.   Mr.   Kindness, 

Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr. 

McOrath,  Bdr.  Market,  ISi.  Marriott,  Ms. 

BdKXTLSKi,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 

Perkins,  Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 

Winn,  and  Mr.  Yatron. 
H.J.    Res.    229:    Mr.    Vander    Jagt,    Mr. 

Swipt,  Mr.  LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Boland.  Mr. 

Andrews    of   Texas,    Mr.    Valentine.    Mr. 

Stangeland,  Mr.  Bereuter.  and  Bfr.  Rbid. 
HJ.  Res.  234:  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Jacobs,  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr. 

Ratchford,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 

ScHEUER.    Ms.    Kaptur.    Mr.    Kemp,    Mr. 

Leland,    Mr.    Lent,    Mr.    Dwyer    of    New 

Jersey.  Bfr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Hi. 

Laoomarsino.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 

wttm    Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Sawyer, 

Mi.  Snyder.  Mr.  Stokks.  Mr.  Vandergripp. 

Mr.  Gramm.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Ham* 

merschmidt,  Hi.  Durbin,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 

Edwards    of    Oklahoma.    Mr.    Vento,    Mr. 

Oberstar,    Mr.    Owens,    Mr.    Price,    Mr. 

Pritchard,  Bdr.  Neal,  Hi.  Ackbiman,  IiCr. 

RoEMEB,  Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Reid,  Mr.  Lewis  of  California.  Mr. 

Pepper,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Wnni,  Mr.  Waxmah. 

liCr.  Walgren,  Mr.  WnrnEN,  Bilr.  WnxuMS 

of  Ohio,  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Hi.  Rowland,  Mr. 

Stratton,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr. 

Gradison,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Edgar,  Hi. 
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taaxa,  Mr.  BIavbouus.  Mr.  Muktht,  Mr. 
Parbsoh.  Mr.  EmusH.  Mr.  Siuunm.  Mr. 
Skbii,  Mr.  HtNtTOR.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Cok- 
■ABA.  Mr.  TALum,  Mr.  SrAiKiLAifD.  Mr.  Tok- 
ucBXi.  Mr.  Rosso,  Ms.  MnctrLSKi,  Mr. 
CHAmuB.  Mr.  Daob.  Mr.  Hatcrxs,  Mr. 
SoHSQUUT.  Mr.  O'BuBi,  Mr.  Cakkkt,  Mr. 
Whittakb.  Mr.  Kasicb.  Mrs.  Kshhkllt, 
Mr.  BnMAii,  Mr.  Joms  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
DuiRAii.  Mr.  Lkach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Coms.  Mr. 
CouuBA.  Mr.  Posnm.  Mr.  Bonn  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  MoQiATB.  Mr.  Huohbs.  Mr.  Ooar- 
nn.  sod  Mr.  Priup  M.  Csahx. 

HJ.  Res.  M3:  Mr.  Buut,  Mr.  Chahdur. 
Mr.  Chafpbj,  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Daos.  Mr.  Ed- 
WAUH  of  OklsJionuL.  Mr.  Emuoii.  Mr.  Brd- 
IBCH.  Mr.  Fblds.  Mr.  OooDLniG,  Mr. 
OzuT,  Mr.  Prhi.  Mr.  Rirm.  and  Mr. 
Wnn. 

H.  Con.  Res.  39:  Mr.  Amthoitt,  Mr.  Coim, 
Mr.  Dnxnits.  Mr.  Dixoh,  Mr.  Oatdos,  Mrs. 
Holt.  Mr.  Rns,  Ms.  Shows,  Mrs.  Vucamo- 
TicH.  Mr.  WiATB.  Mr.  Wiuoh.  and  BCr. 

WlXTH. 

H.  Con.  Res.  98:  Mr.  Ckaig. 

H.  Con.  Res.  101:  Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Bttrtoh, 
Mr.  Dtsor,  Mr.  Bsooks,  Mr.  Oiuum,  Mr. 
OiAinc.  Mr.  Bujxaku.  Mr.  Lkbkaii  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Colkmam  of  BOssouri.  Mr.  LiraraKi, 
Mr.  SoLOMOH.  Mr.  McCaix,  Mr.  QtriLLXR. 
Mr.  RowLAint.  Mr.  Shklbt.  Mr.  db  la  Gasza, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Talloh,  Mr. 
KoLxn.  Ms.  Sirowa,  Mr.  Haksxh  of  Utah. 
Mrs.  RouKDiA.  Mr.  Doiht  Smith.  Mr. 
Rrma.  Mr.  McOrath.  Mr.  DbWimk.  Mr. 
PAcxAas,  BCr.  Skbbi,  Mr.  Sfshce,  lit.  Chap- 
na.  Mr.  Zschau.  Mr.  Walkkr.  Mr.  Moob- 
hbao,  Mr.  BaowR  of  Colorado,  Mr.  Gbkas, 
Mr.  Fur.  Mr.  Rbgula.  Mr.  ICabtih  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Cabnbt,  Mr. 
Blilkt.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  McCamdlbss,  Hi. 
CHBirr,  Mr.  Obbgg,  Mr.  Clabkb,  Mr. 
MirHBi..  and  Mr.  Emxbsoh. 

H.  Con.  Res.  107:  Mr.  Babhbs  and  Mr. 
Matsui. 

H.  Con.  Res.  115:  Mr.  McCahi.  Mr. 
Walkxr.  and  Mr.  Whitbhukst. 

H.  Res.  150:  Mr.  Gdarihi,  Mr.  Bbbmah, 
Mr.  D' Amours,  Mr.  Rimaldo,  BIr.  Washhio- 
TOH.  Mr.  Habkih,  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Luhsihe. 
Mr.  Mabtir  of  New  York.  Mr.  Stbattoh. 
Mr.  NowAK,  and  Mr.  LaFalcb. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  xxiii.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  sulmitted  as 
foUowK 

HJi.1983 
BjrMr.  WTUE: 
Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
—Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  f  ollowinr. 
"taaKt  rmx 
"Stc  1.  This  Act  may  be  dted  as  the 
'finenency  Housing  Assistance  Act  of  1983.' 

"ACnOHS  BT  FBBSBAL  8UHMV1S<«T  AOBHCIXS 

"Sac.  X  (a)  Each  Federal  supervisory 
acency,  with  respect  to  ww^tw^ai  institutions 
subject  to  its  Jurisdictimi.  and  the  Secre- 
tary, with  respect  to  other  approved  mort- 
gagees, shall,  not  later  than  14  days  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Emer- 
gency Hoociiig  Assistance  Act  of  1983— 

"(1)  oommunicate  in  writing  with  each 
such  institution  or  mmigagee  encouraging 
them  to  ezerdae  forbearance  (Including  the 
aooeptanoe  of  partial  payment),  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  poMihle.  with  respect  to  resi- 
dential mortgage  foreetosures; 

"(3)  waive  or  relax  limitations  pertaining 
to  the  opoations  of  such  institutions  or 


mortgagees  with  respect  to  mortgage  delln- 
queneies,  to  the  extent  the  waiving  or  relax- 
ing of  such  limitations  is  not  inconsistent 
with  laws  relating  to  the  safety  and  sound- 
ness of  such  institutions  or  mortgagees;  and 

"(bXl)  In  considering  vpUcations  for  ad- 
vances, the  Federal  home  loan  banks  shall 
give  special  consideration  to  those  institu- 
tions that  have  exercised  forbearance  in  res- 
idential mortgage  foreclosures  as  a  result  of 
actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(2)  In  considering  applications  for  ad- 
vances or  discounts,  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  shall  give  special  consideration  to 
those  depository  Institutions  and  other  bor- 
rowers that  have  exercised  forbearance  in 
residential  mortgage  foreclosures  as  a  result 
of  actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(3)  In  considering  applications  for  exten- 
sions of  credit,  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  Board,  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Central  Liquidity  Facili- 
ty, shall  give  special  ccmslderation  to  mem- 
bers that  have  exerdaed  forbearance  in  resi- 
dential mortgage  foreclosures  as  a  result  of 
actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  section. 
"action  bt  sbcbxtary  op  agricdltobb 

"Sbc.  3.  Section  505  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended— 

"(1)  by  adding  after  'the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized' the  following:  'and  encouraged  to 
take  all  reasonable  steps,';  and 

"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences:  "The  Secretary  shall 
ensure  that  each  delinquent  borrower  under 
this  title  is  provided  notice,  in  a  timely  and 
meaningful  manner,  of  the  assistance  avail- 
able under  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall, 
to  the  extent  necessary,  provide  technical 
assistance  to  each  such  borrower  in  apply- 
ing for  such  assistance.  The  Secretary  may, 
before  or  after  any  period  of  moratorium 
under  this  section,  reamortlze  the  accrued 
debt  of  any  delinquent  borrower  under  this 
title  for  a  new  period  equal  to  the  original 
amortization  period,  if  such  reamortlzatlon 
is  likely  to  result  in  the  resumption  of  peri- 
odic payments  by  such  borrower.'." 

BMEBGEMCT  SHELTER  ASSISTAHCB 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Section  107(a)  of  the  Bousing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
ammded  by  inserting  after  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  addition  to  such  amounts  authorized  to 
be  set  aside  for  grants  under  subsection  (b), 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (d).". 

(b)  Section  107(c)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  or  appropriated  for 
use  under  subsection  (d),"  after  "subsection 
(b)". 

(c>  Section  107  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  ss  subsec- 
tion (e),  and  by  insntlng  after  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  ap- 
proved in  appropriation  Acts,  make  grants 
to  States,  units  of  general  local  government 
and  Indian  tribes  for  the  provision  of  shel- 
ter and  essential  services  for  individuals  and 
families  who  are  subject  to  life-threatening 
situations  because  of  their  lack  of  housing, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  a  grant  to  a  State, 
the  Secretary  shall  first  certify  that  the 
purposes  of  this  subaection  will  be  more  ef- 
fectively carried  out  by  making  a  grant  to 
such  State  that  has  an  existing  program 
that  serves  such  indlvkluals  and  families. 
Such  grants  shall  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
the  need  for  emergency  housing  In  the  area 


where  the  project  is  or  will  be  located,  shall 
take  into  aocoimt  regional  varlaticHis  In  the 
cost  of  providing  shelter,  and  shall  consider 
the  extent  to  which  units  of  general  local 
government  and  nonprofit  organizations  are 
currently  providing  shelter  and  assistance. 
Such  grants  may  be  used  by  such  units  of 
general  local  government  or  by  local  ntm- 
profit  organizations  to  rehabilitate  existing 
structures  in  order  to  provide  basic  shelter, 
to  ™«<"»*«Ti  structures  providing  such  shel- 
ter, to  pay  for  utilities  and  the  furnishing  of 
such  shelters,  to  provide  for  any  necessary 
health  and  safety  measures  that  are  re- 
quired to  protect  the  individuals  using  such 
shelter,  and  for  other  purposes  described  in 
section  105(a)  that  are  consistent  with  the 
purpose  of  this  program.  In  the  case  of  a 
structure  that  Is  rehabilitated  with  assist- 
ance under  this  subsection,  such  structure 
shall  be  used  for  emergency  housing,  after 
such  rehabilitation,  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  3  years.  In  providing  grants  under  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  special  needs  of  families 
and  single  women.  The  Secretary  shall 
ensure  that  grants  provided  under  this  sub- 
section are  used  solely  to  provide  additional 
shelter  capacity  and  essential  services  and 
are  not  used  to  replace  amounts  ciurently 
expended  in  the  provision  of  such  shelter 
and  services.  The  restriction  contained  in 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to 
applicants  imder  this  subsection  that,  pur- 
suant to  a  State  constitutional  mandate, 
have  provided  shelter  to  any  person  who 
presents  himself  or  herself  for  shelter.". 


HJl.1190 
By  Mr.  CRAIG: 
—Page  29,  after  line  23,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sbc.  19.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  at 
the  request  of  the  borrower,  shall  release 
such  borrower  (without  payment  of  any 
consideration  or  penalty)  from  personal  li- 
ability on  any  outstanding  loan  Insured  or 
guaranteed  under  the  Emergency  Agricul- 
tural Oedlt  Adjustment  Act  of  1978  (7 
UAC.  prec.  1961  note)  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  if  such  borrower  transfers 
the  property  securing  such  loan  to  another 
person  who— 

(1)  satisfies  the  conditions  of  eligibility 
specified  In  section  202  of  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Oedit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978 
(7  U.S.C.  prec.  1961  note),  as  in  effect  on 
September  29, 1982. 

(2)  agrees  to  assume  the  full  amount  of 
the  outstanding  Indebtedness  and  the  obli- 
gations of  such  borrower  under  the  terms  of 
such  loan  (Including  the  payment  of  inter- 
est in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
such  loan  in  effect  immediately  before  such 
transfer);  and 

(3)  is  reasonably  likely  to  repay  such  in- 
debtedness and  to  fulfill  such  obligations 
considering  the  financial  condition  of  such 
person. 


HJ.Rbs.13 
By  ICr.  CARNEY: 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  of  Mr.  AuConi.) 
—After  the  last  line  of  the  first  section  of 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute insert  the  following  new  section  and  re- 
designate the  subsequent  sections: 

Sbc.  2.  Nothing  in  this  resolution  Is  In- 
tended to  prevent  the  United  States  from 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under  the 
December  1979  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization   decision    regarding    intermediate 


range  nuclear  forces  umleas  an  agreement  Is 
reached  with  the  Soviet  Union,  after  eonnil- 
tatkm  with  our  NATO  alUea.  estabMahlng  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  frecae  which  Incladss 
such  fanes  and  corresponding  Soviet  forces. 
By  Mr.  OOURTER: 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  of  Mr.  AuConi.) 
—After  the  last  line  of  the  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  sectionK 

8k.  .  Nothing  in  this  Joint  resolution 
shall  be  oonstrued— 

(1)  to  prevent,  during  any  negotiations 
pursuant  to  this  resolution,  or 

(2)  to  require  that.  In  any  negoUatlons 
pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  United 
States  agree  to  a  provision  which  would  pre- 
vent such  modemlzatkm  and  deployment  of 
United  States  new  or  improved  dual  capable 
delivery  systons  as  the  United  States  may 
determine  is  required  to  maintain  the  capa- 
bility of  the  United  SUtes  defense  posture. 

ByMr.LOTT: 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  of  Mr.  AuConi.) 
—After  the  last  line  of  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  sections: 

Sac.    .  Any  item  both  sides  do  not  agree  to 
f  reeie  would  not  be  f  roaen. 
By  Mr.  LUNOREN: 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  of  Mr.  AuConi.) 
—Strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsec- 
tion (2)  of  the  first  section  of  the  amend- 


ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and 
Insert  the  foDowtng:  "and  systems  which 
would  threaten  the  viability  of  seaptoased 
nuclear  detenent  forces,  and  to  tnchide  all 
air  defense  systems  rtealgned  to  stop  nudear 
bombers." 

—After  the  last  line,  add  a  new  section  niun- 
bered  "4"  and  add  the  followinr 

"Consistent  wiUi  the  treaty-making 
powers  of  the  President  under  the  Cmistttu- 
tion.  nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be  oon- 
strued to  be  binding  on  the  President  cr  his 
negotiators  In  the  formulation  of  strategy, 
instructions  or  positions  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Strategic  Arms  ReductiiHi  Talks 
(START).". 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Varttx  Carolina: 

(Ammdment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  of  Mr.  AuConi.) 
—At  the  end  of  subsection  (2)  of  the  first 
section  of  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  Insert  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Submarines  are  not  delivery  systems 
as  used  herein.". 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  of  Mr.  AuConi.) 
—After  the  last  line  of  the  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  secUon: 

Sbc.  .  Consistent  with  Public  Law  88- 
186,  as  amended,  no  action  shall  be  taken 
under  this  Act  that  wiU  obligate  the  United 
States  to  disarm  or  to  reduce  or  to  limit  the 
armed  forces  or  armaments  of  the  United 
States,    except    pursuant    to    the    treaty 


maldng  power  of  the  President  under  the 
Constitution  or  unless  authoriaed  by  fur- 
ther affirmative  legislatkn  by  the  Congrasi 
of  the  United  Statea. 

—Atter  the  last  line  of  the  amemtanent  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  Inaert  the  follow- 
ing new  sections: 

Sbc  .  Consistent  with  the  provisians  of 
Public  Law  93-448.  as  amended,  negotiatians 
undertalun  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  ot  a  vigorous  re- 
search, development,  and  safety-related  im- 
provement modem hMttnn  iwiigiam  to  aasnie 
ttoMl  the  United  States  would  not  be  limited 
to  levels  of  nuclear  deteiient  forces  inferior 
to  the  force  levels  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Fur- 
ther, such  negotiatians  siiould  reeogniae  tlie 
difficulty  of  malntalntng  fssfnfisi  equiva- 
lence and  a  stable  tialanre  in  nuclear  deter- 
rent capabilities  in  a  period  of  rapidly  devd- 
oplng  technology,  and  that  any  future  arms 
control  agreements  should  promote  a  stable 
international  balance  and  enhance  Uie  sur- 
vivability of  VS.  nuclear  deterrent  forces. 
—After  the  last  line  of  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec  .  Until  such  time  as  the  final  instru- 
ment embodying  the  objectives  set  forth  in 
Section  1  has  been  f  uUy  ratified  by  both  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States,  nothing 
in  this  Joint  resolution  shall  be  construed  to 
prevent  whatever  modemization  and  de- 
ployment of  United  States  weapons  may  be 
required  to  maintain  the  credibility  of  the 
United  States  nuclear  deterrent. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Apnl  98, 1983 


April  28, 1983 


THE  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND 
HiaUTAOE  ENDOWMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OP  mw  Tout 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  BXPHaSDITATIVBS 

Wednetday,  April  27. 1983 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
those  of  us  who  have  grown  up  on  its 
shores  and  known  its  allure.  Long 
Island  Sound  represents  many  things. 

The  sound  is  a  giver  of  food  and 
life— witness  the  fishermen  and  lob- 
stermen  who  have  culled  its  depths, 
and  the  variety  of  wildlife  which  habl- 
tate  Its  shores. 

It  is  a  provider  of  inspiration  and  en- 
joyment. Walt  Whitman  and  many 
others  have  walked  its  shores  and 
drawn  from  its  beauty.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  have  sought  it  out  as 
a  refuge  from  the  pace  of  everyday  life 
as  they  Journey  to  sail  upon  its  waters 
and  bask  on  its  beaches. 

It  is  a  carrier  of  commerce  and 
trade,  a  vital  passage  to  the  sealanes 
of  the  world  from  the  ports  of  Long 
Island  and  Connecticut. 

The  sound  has  given  much  to  those 
of  us  who  populate  its  shores.  In 
return,  too  often  we  have  given  little 
in  the  form  of  gratitude.  Indeed,  in  ex- 
change for  its  gifts  we  have  offered 
little  more  than  pollution  and  short- 
sighted planning,  and  this  must 
change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  an- 
noimce  today  that  an  organization  has 
taken  shape  in  my  district  to  help  im- 
plement the  necessary  changes  to  pre- 
serve and  protect  this  unparalleled  re- 
source. The  Long  Island  Sound  Herit- 
age Endowment  of  the  Sierra  Club 
Foundation  will  assume  this  task  and 
wiU  employ  the  talents  of  members 
from  both  New  York  and  Connecticut. 
Through  the  exemplary  efforts  of  one 
of  my  constituents,  Mjrron  Blumenf  eld 
of  Port  Washington,  a  $50,000  trust 
has  been  established  to  fund  projects 
which  promote  the  goals  of  the  endow- 
ment. 

The  impetus  behind  the  formation 
of  the  endowment  came  from  legisla- 
tion sponsored  in  1977  and  1979  by 
former  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoff  of 
Connecticut  and  one  of  my  predeces- 
sors, former  Congressman  Lester 
Wolff.  The  legjdation  to  establish  a 
Long  Island  Sound  Heritage  commit- 
tee was  introduced  on  the  reconmien- 
datkm  of  the  New  England  River 
Basins  Commission.  The  commission 
had  been  empowered  by  Congress  to 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of 
Long  Island  Sound. 


That  analysis,  a  1975  report  entitied 
"The  Long  Island  Sound  Study,"  dted 
the  haphasard  development  along  the 
sound  which  had  resulted  in  wide- 
spread pollution  of  the  sound's  waters 
and  shoreline.  The  study  recommend- 
ed several  steps  to  relieve  the  deterio- 
ration of  the  sound,  including  the  pur- 
chase of  shoreline  property  for  public- 
access  parks  and  recreation  areas,  pro- 
tection of  remaining  open  space  along 
the  shore,  reduction  of  the  numbers  of 
oil  ports  on  the  sound  from  18  to  5, 
and  creation  of  a  major  ferry  system 
between  New  Haven,  Conn,  and 
Wading  River,  Long  Island,  alleviating 
the  need  for  a  cross-sound  bridge.  To 
this  date.  Congress  has  taken  no 
action  on  the  proposed  legislation. 

One  of  the  first  projects  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  endowment  is  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Long  Island  Sound  collec- 
tion at  the  Port  Washington  Public  Li- 
brary in  my  district.  The  collection 
will  comprise  existing  documentary 
materials  concerning  the  sound,  its  de- 
velopment and  efforts  to  protect  and 
enhance  it.  Compilations  of  new  mate- 
rials on  the  sound  will  be  added  in 
time.  The  collection  will  serve  as  a 
focal  point  for  the  public  on  the  histo- 
ry and  the  future  of  the  sound,  and 
the  projects  of  the  endowment.  Also, 
steps  are  being  taken  by  Port  Wash- 
ington Public  Library  director  Edward 
de  Sciora  to  establish  a  Long  Island 
Sound  Heritage  Elndowment  scholar- 
ship at  a  local  library  sciences  gradu- 
ate school.  The  scholarship  would 
enable  an  interested  student  to  devel- 
op and  maintain  the  collection  and  to 
work  with  the  endowment  and  the 
public  to  protect  and  enhance  the 
sound. 

Trustees  of  the  endowment  include 
Ellen  Lang  and  James  Severson  of 
Connecticut:  Paul  Agresta,  Kenneth 
Robinson  and  James  Warfield  from 
New  York  State;  Les  King  HI  of  the 
Northeast  Regional  Conservation 
Council  of  the  Sierra  Club;  and  Myron 
Blumenfeld  of  Port  Washington.  The 
organizational  meeting  of  the  endow- 
ment was  held  on  February  5  at  the 
Port  Washington  Public  Library. 

A  cross  section  of  the  community 
was  represented  at  the  first  meeting, 
including  Whitney  Tilt,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Long  Island  Sound  Task 
Force;  Richard  Deneau  of  the  Ameri- 
can Littoral  Society;  and  local  divers 
and  saUors.  Representatives  of  my 
office  also  attended,  along  with  aides 
for  New  York  State  Assemblywoman 
May  Newberger. 

The  organizational  meeting  devel- 
oped a  consensus  for  the  future  direc- 


tion of  the  endowment.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  the  endowment  ideally 
would  serve  as  a  funding  source  for 
the  educational,  environmental,  and 
planning  efforts  of  individuals  and 
groups  interested  in  preservation  of 
the  sound  and  consistent  with  The 
Long  Island  Sound  study  and  the  en- 
dowment's bylaws. 

BCr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District  and  other  dis- 
tricts surrounding  the  sound  have 
shown  a  keen  awareness  of  the  respon- 
sibility they  hold  to  protect  and  en- 
hance Long  Island  Sound.  The  endow- 
ment is  a  welcome  addition  to  this 
cause  and  to  the  region's  environmen- 
tal commtmity.  I  plan  to  work  closely 
with  the  endowment  to  lend  advice 
and  assistance  on  preserving  the 
sound.  During  the  coming  years,  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues the  progress  we  have  made  in 
meeting  our  goals,  and  to  my  constitu- 
ents the  cooperation  that  Congress 
has  extended  to  our  efforts.* 


HOW  GUAM  CAN  BECOME 
AMERICA'S  HONG  KONG 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OPGDAll 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  SSPBESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  April  27, 1983 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  insert  into  the  Cohgrbs- 
sioNAL  Record  a  study  recently  con- 
ducted by  the  Asian  Studies  Center  of 
the  Heritage  Foundation  entitled 
"How  Guam  Can  Become  America's 
Hong  Kong." 

Although  I  have  reservations  about 
some  aspects  of  the  study,  in  general  it 
Is  timely,  provocative,  and  should  be  a 
good  source  material  as  we  consider 
our  future  Federal-territorial  relations 
with  our  flag  territories.  I  recommend 
this  study,  not  only  for  Federal  offi- 
cials who  are  concerned  with  territori- 
al matters,  but  also  to  my  friends  and 
officials  on  Guam.  Thank  you. 

(From  the  Asian  Studies  Center 
Backgrounder,  Apr.  19, 19831 

How  QuAM  Cah  Become  America's  Hohg 

KORO 

(By  Stuart  M.  Butler,  Ph.  D..  Director  of 
Domestic  Studies) 

A  dark  shadow  looms  over  the  future  of 
Hong  Kong,  the  bulwark  of  capitalism  nest- 
ling precariously  on  the  coast  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  The  1997  expira- 
tion of  Britain's  lease  on  the  New  Territo- 
ries and  Beijing's  (Peking)  refusal  to  accept 
the  validity  of  either  the  lease  or  British 
sovereignty  over  the  rest  of  Hong  Kong,  has 


•  This  "boUct"  symbol  identifies  statemems  or  iasertioos  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


made  inveaton  increasingly  edgy  and  eroded 
the  formerly  solid  property  market.  London 
has  very  little  room  for  maneuvering.  If 
China  were  to  decide  to  move  against  Hong 
Kaag,  there  would  be  no  prospect  of  a  Falk- 
landa-style  liberation. 

Other  trading  centers  in  Scuth-East  Asia 
already  are  competing  for  Hong  Kong's 
manUe  as  the  safest  and  freest  market  in 
the  area  by  offering  tax  incentives  and 
easing  residence  requir^nents  for  investors. 
The  Philippines,  Singapore,  and  even  Thai- 
land last  year  passed  measures  to  woo  busi- 
nessmen from  the  troubled  crown  colony. 
Not  in  the  running  yet,  but  endowed  with 
the  assets  that  could  make  it  Hong  Kong's 
successor.  Is  an  island  on  the  edge  of  Asia 
that  flies  the  stars  and  stripes:  the  U.S.  ter- 
ritory of  Guam.  It  occupies  a  pivotal  posi- 
tion in  the  western  Pacific,  only  three 
hours'  flying  time  from  Hong  Kong,  Tokyo, 
Seoul,  and  Manila,  and  is  secure.  While  the 
long-term  political  future  of  Hong  Kong, 
the  Philippines.  South  Korea  and  even 
Taiwan  may  be  in  doubt,  Ouam  enjoys  the 
stability  associated  with  the  American  flag, 
and  the  protection  afforded  by  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  and  the  Seventh  Fleet.  All  that  Ouam 
needs  is  a  green  light  from  Washington. 

So  far,  however,  U.S.  regulations  and 
taxes  have  turned  what  should  be  a  boom- 
ing center  of  trade  into  a  costly  dependency. 
By  ignoring  Ouam's  potential  as  a  key  busi- 
ness center,  successive  administrations  in 
Washington  have  denied  this  obvious  for- 
ward base  on  American  soil  to  VS.  compa- 
nies seeking  to  penetrate  the  Asian  market. 
The  Reagan  Administration  particularly 
should  appreciate  the  importance  of  fight- 
ing protectionism  and  Asian  imports  with 
aggressive  open  trade,  rather  than  retreat 
behind  tariff  walls. 

There  issome  Indication  that  Washington 
at  last  is  beginning  to  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  Ouam.  The  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration has  changed  some  of  the  rules 
which  liave  stifled  the  island's  entrepre- 
neurs and  prevented  them  from  competing 
with  other  business  centers.  But  these  steps 
have  been  modest.  Still  needed  Is  a  bold 
package  of  administrative  and  legislative 
changes  to  let  Guam  redesign  its  tax  and 
regulatory  system  to  fit  the  reality  of  Asia 
and  become  the  next  powerhouse  of  trade  in 
the  region. 

BACKOROUND 

Guam  tias  been  an  important  U.S.  naval 
installation  since  1898.  and  this  American 
military  presence  has  had  significant  impli- 
cations for  the  island.  Throughout  this  cen- 
tury, and  particularly  since  the  Second 
World  War  (during  which  Ouam  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Japanese),  military  require- 
ments have  dominated  the  island's  develop- 
ment. The  federal  government  now  owns 
one  third  of  the  territory's  215  square  miles, 
while  ao  percent  of  Ouam's  110,000  resi- 
dents are  n.S.  military  personnel  or  depend- 
ents. 

In  1950.  Ouamanians  became  U.S.  citizens 
and  were  allowed  to  form  their  own  civilian 
government,  even  though  the  island  re- 
mained under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Navy.  Ouam  has  a  non-voting  representa- 
tive in  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
has  elected  its  own  governor  since  1970. 

The  tax  system  in  Ouam  mirrors  the  U.S. 
Code.  The  only  difference  is  that  residents 
and  corporations  file  returns  and  pay  taxes 
to  the  territory,  which  relieves  them  of  obli- 
gation to  the  federal  government.  Ouam 
doe*  receive  an  appropriation  from  the  fed- 
eral government  for  welfare  and  other  pro- 
grams enacted  by  the  Congress. 
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THE  BCOROMIC  POTEHTIAL  OF  G0AM 

Guam  has  great  potential  for  becoming  a 
major  Asian  trading  center.  It  has  plenty  of 
available  building  land  and  political  stabili- 
ty. As  a  result,  investment  In  the  Island  Is 
far  more  secure  than  in  any  country  in  the 
region. 

Logistically  the  Island  is  very  attractive.  It 
Is  in  the  same  time  zone  as  Tokyo  and 
Sydney,  and  closer  to  Japan's  coital  than 
are  Hong  Kong  or  most  of  the  other  major 
business  centers  of  South-East  Asia.  Oua- 
manians speak  English  and  the  education 
system  Is  based  on  the  V£.  model,  making 
the  workforce  particularly  suitable  for 
American  companies.  There  are  no  resi- 
dence or  work  permit  restrictions  on  Ameri- 
can citizens  from  the  mainland,  so  there  can 
be  a  free  flow  of  American  technical  staff. 

As  a  duty-free  Island  and  showcase  for 
American  goods,  Ouam  Is  a  magnet  for 
young  and  middle-class  Japanese  tourists 
(Ouamanian  hotels  even  carry  Japanese  tel- 
evision "soaps"  so  that  guests  will  not  miss 
any  vital  episodes).  Tourism  has  been  ex- 
panding and  is  Guam's  most  Important  in- 
dustry. More  than  300,000  people  visit  the 
Island  each  year,  three-quarters  of  them 
from  Japan. 

The  tax  system  has  attractions.  Unlike 
many  tax  havens  in  the  region,  Guam's  tax 
incenthes  (albeit  modest  by  Asian  stand- 
ards) are  not  subject  to  fickle  tax  treaty 
agreements  with  the  United  States.  With 
political  uncertainty  driving  capital  from 
many  Asian  countries,  Guam  is  now  being 
examined  by  international  companies  as  a 
shelter  for  assets. 

Guam's  duty-free  status  not  only  stimu- 
lates the  tourist  trade,  but  the  "Headnote 
3a"  program  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Code 
allows  duty-free  import  into  the  U.S.  of 
most  Guam  goods,  provided  that  at  least  51 
percent  of  the  value  originates  in  the  island. 
A  foreign  manufacturer  thus  can  locate  a 
processing  facility  in  Guam  and  avoid  duty, 
and  in  most  cases,  quota  requirements.  Al- 
though a  U.S.  territory,  Guam  has  been  in- 
cluded as  a  beneficiary  of  the  CSeneralized 
System  of  Preferences  (GSP).  Under  GSP 
agreement,  Japan,  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land, among  other  countries,  give  preferen- 
tial duties  and  quotas  to  developing  coun- 
tries. 

The  cost  of  doing  business  in  Guam  is  low 
compared  with  other  Asian  centers.  Accord- 
ing to  Ouamanian  officials,  office  space 
rente  for  as  little  as  20  percent  of  equivalent 
space  in  Tokyo.  And  recent  estimates  by  the 
Hong  Kong  Chamber  of  Commerce  put  the 
total  annual  cost  of  posting  a  representative 
in  Guam,  including  housing,  utilities,  and 
tax  equalization,  at  less  than  $13,000.  The 
same  representative  would  cost  nearly 
$70,000  a  year  in  Hong  Kong. 

THE  PROBLEMS 

Considering  Guam's  attractive  features, 
the  Island  should  be  bustling.  It  Is  not— par- 
ticularly not  in  manufacturing  and  com- 
merce. Investors  from  Hong  Kong  and  else- 
where may  praise  the  considerable  beneflte 
of  a  Ouam  location,  but  are  quick  to  point 
out  the  major  obstacles  erected  by  Washing- 
ton and.  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  Guam  gov- 
ernment. Unless  steps  are  taken  to  unleash 
the  commercial  potential  of  the  island.  It  is 
destined  to  remain  a  sleepy  Pacific  depend- 
ency Instead  of  a  thriving  entrepot. 

77»e  burgeoning  Government  sector 

One  problem  is  the  huge  public  sector. 
More  than  40  percent  of  all  workers  are  em- 
ployed by  the  federal  or  territorial  govern- 
ments (compared  with  atwut  IS  percent  on 
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the  U.S.  mainland),  and  a  high  proportion 
of  those  in  the  private  sector  are  employed 
In  providing  goods  and  services  to  the  la- 
land's  military  base.  Only  3  percent  of  the 
workforce  1b  employed  in  manufacturing. 
Not    surprisingly,    the    public    sector    tias 
tended  to  be  viewed  by  the  Ouamanian  gov- 
ernment and  population  as  the  only  hope 
for  economic  development  and  only  avenue 
of  opportunity  for  the  educated.  This  cozy 
dependency  on  government  has  frustrated 
attempte  to  build  a  future  base  on  the  risk 
taking  associated  with  free  enterprise. 
The  Tax  Code 
Guam  theoretically  has  the  power  to  rede- 
sign Ite  taxes  so  that  the  effective  burden  on 
individuals  and  corporations  can  compete 
with  nearby  tax  havens.  Yet  Guam's  tax  re- 
bates, given  by  the  Guam  Economic  Devel- 
opment Authority,  are  often  complicated  by 
regulations  and  restrictions.  So  Guam  lacks 
the  simplicity  and  consistency  In  Ite  tax 
code  needed  to  encourage  significant  foreign 
Investment.  Hong  Kong,  for  example,  levies 
a  simple  flat  tax  of  15  percent  on  Individuals 
and  16.5  percent  on  corporations.  The  Brit- 
ish colony's  taxation  department  recognizes 
that  a  low,  flat  tax  rate  can  Increase  tax  rev- 
enues  considerably:    Indeed,    they   swelled 
fourfold  under  the  flat  rate  from  1976  to 
1981.  Yet  the  importance  of  a  low,  simple 
tax  system  for  economic  investment  and 
growth  Is  still  not  fully  appreciated  by  many 
politicians  in  Guam— or  in  the  UJB.  Con- 
gress. 

Investors  on  Guam,  moreover,  are  subject 
to  every  change  in  the  tax  law  enacted  by 
Congress  and  every  tax  ruling  issued  by  the 
Treasury  Departments-even  though  no 
Guam  revenues  go  to  the  V£.  Treasury. 
Meanwhile,  many  of  the  tax  treaties  be- 
tween the  U.S.  government  and  other  coun- 
tries, designed  to  balance  the  effective  cor- 
porate tax  rate,  do  not  apply  to  Guam. 

As  a  result,  Guam's  tax  system  is  keeping 
Investors  at  a  distance.  Foreign  investors, 
entrepreneurial  local  businessmen,  and 
many  Ouamanian  political  leaders  recognize 
that  until  the  straitjacket  of  the  mirror  tax 
system  is  removed,  Ouam  will  not  rival 
other  business  centers  of  Asia. 
Labor  iMve* 
Businesses  and  workers  in  Guam  compete 
with  Hong  Kong  and  the  Philippines,  not 
with  E)etroit  and  New  York.  Yet  the  federal 
government  applies  labor  legislation  to  the 
island  which  systematically  discourages  em- 
ployment creation  and  often  discriminates 
against  U.S.  firms  on  their  own  territory. 
The  1941  Defense  Base  Act  (DBA),  for  in- 
stance, requires  American  companies  en-  - 
gaged  in  federal  contracte  outeide  the 
United  States  to  provide  specially  designed 
and  costly  workman's  compensation  insur- 
ance in  addition  to  any  locally  mandated  in- 
surance. Foreign  companies  who  hire  work- 
ers only  from  their  home  country,  on  the 
other  hand,  need  not  carry  DBA  Insurance. 
Consequently,  they  can  enjoy  a  decisive 
edge  over  American  companies  in  competing 
for  federal  contracte.  This  advantage  has 
been  tlecislve;  a  1976  study,  for  Instance, 
found  that  $57  million  out  of  $60  million  in 
contracte  that  year  went  to  alien  contrac- 
tors. 

In  1977,  the  Department  of  Labor  estab- 
lished new  rules  for  wage  rates  payable  to 
construction  workers.  Known  as  the  Ad- 
verse Effect  Wage  Rate,  it  forced  Guam  em- 
ployers to  pay  higher  wage  rates  to  alien 
(temporary  H-2  visa)  workers  In  the  indus- 
try. This  was  supposed  to  help  local  resl- 
dente  find  work  in  the  construction  Indus- 
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try.  Br  nWnc  wagea  to  matnlaiMl  levels  over 
two  rem.  the  department  bdleved  It  would 
)  tbe  f artunes  of  kxal  oampanlei  and 


Tlie  NMltB  of  this  procram.  like  most  pro- 
tnrtlnnlst  imMiiiii.  ptoved  to  be  cata- 
atnphle  for  the  bulkUng  and  touiiat  indus- 
try. Between  1977  and  IMl,  tbe  annual 
mnber  ol  oonstnietlon  peimlts  feO  by  S6 
peraent:  the  real  vahie  of  new  construction 
tMI  by  two  thirds.  Bankruptcies  In  the  tn- 
doatry  soared,  and  thonsanrti  of  Jobs  were 
lost  as  the  boost  in  oanstnactkm  costs  under- 
cut demand.  MeanwhUe.  a  thitvlnc  Ulesal. 
but  lower  cost.  Industry  emerted  ustnc  un- 
documented workers  and  substandard  bulld- 
liw  teehntquea.  By  requMnc  tbe  legitimate 
oonatructkm  industry  to  base  its  wace  rates 
on  VA.  acalCB.  rather  tban  Asia  levels,  the 
Depaitment  of  Labor  achieved  the  opposite 
tffeet  to  the  intended. 

Hie  Adveiae  Wace  Rate  procram  had  a 
particularly  **■'"«  y*"!  effect  on  the  tourist 
Industry,  the  one  boomtav  secment  of  the 
Wandii  economy.  Hotel  construction 
stopped  dead  in  its  tracks  because  of  in- 
creased labor  costs,  and  Japanese  investors 
began  to  shun  the  island  and  look  for  alter- 
nattrea,  doplte  Guam's  oonttnued  populari- 
ty among  tourists.  In  addition,  the  rule 
dealt  yet  another  crippling  Idow  to  attempts 
to  dnw  new  nukjor  companies  to  the  island, 
sinoe  low-cost  office  space  is  essential  to  an 
fii^liiH  boslnem  center,  to  compensate  tar 
the  ahortcamings  of  an  Immature  economy. 

The  Adverse  Effect  Wage  Rate  stnaply 
eomwunded  the  problems  of  the  nUr  Labor 
Standards  Act.  which  apidles  tbe  minimum 
wage  and  other  labor  rules  to  Guam.  Like 
many  of  the  other  rules  imposed  on  Ouam 
by  virtue  of  lU  UJB.  flag  status,  this  weU- 
"■^^^ift  law  and  Its  attendant  regulations 
do  not  take  Into  account  the  Asian  business 
and  CBVJioyment  climate.  The  mintmum 
wage  has  priced  Quam  labor  out  of  the  re- 
gkm's  market,  discouraged  labor-intensive 
Indnrtrles.  stifled  manufacturing.  latywising 
snd  private  enterprise  in  general,  and  fur- 
ther encouraged  dependency  on  public  em- 
ployment or  welfare. 

RetmlatUm 

Guamanians  express  the  same  frustration 
and  irritation  with  federal  regulation  as 
most  Americans.  Tbe  residents  of  Ouam 
face  the  added  problem  that  the  rules  are 
often  even  lem  appropriate  to  Asian  condi- 
tions than  they  are  to  local  conditions 
wttliln  tlie  United  States.  They  undermine 
tlM  island^  competitive  economic  position 
with  Its  immediate  neighbors. 

Among  the  most  burdensome  rules  are: 

OommmitieatUma:  The  Federal  Communl- 
cations  CoounisBkm  (FCC)  defines  Guam  as 
sn  "overseas"  rather  than  a  domestic  loca- 
thn.  and  regulates  the  rates  and  form  of 
sunlu.  aecordinily.  This  means  much 
higher  costs  for  long  distance  telephone 
calls,  telex,  and  satellite  Unks. 

PoUmtkm  standards.-  The  n.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  bas  informed  the 
Guam  I^iwer  Authority  that  It  must  Install 
$ao  mOUan  worth  of  acnibbos  to  Its  Cabras 
fsdUty  ($900  for  every  resident  of  the 
Island},  despite  the  fact  that  the  prevailing 
wtaMk  Uow  the  smoke  over  1.500  mOes  of 
open  water.  Guamanlan  offidals  estimate 
tiMt  this  dedston  alone  win  add  more  than 
•  peremt  to  the  coat  (rf  electricity. 

A^ptag  rules:  Guam  faDs  under  the 
Jones  Act  and  other  controls  designed  to 
protect  the  U&  shlppinc  industry.  By  re- 
quiring an  American  hull  on  all  vessels  serv- 
taic  more  than  one  VJS.  port,  even  If  tbe 
makes  a  round  trip  to  the  same  port. 
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the  law  discourages  fishing  and  the  charter 
*"'T'"*—  by  forcing  firms  to  use  expensive 
American-made  ships  rather  that  cheaper 
Asian  ships.  This  law,  plus  immigration 
rules  govnnlng  the  temporary  debarkation 
of  foreign  crewmm,  seriously  weakens  the 
island's  potmtial  as  an  entrepot  and  proc- 
essing center  for  Asian  goods  destined  for 
the  American  market. 

Visa  ndet:  Since  Ouam  is  a  flag  territory 
and  its  citizens  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  immigration  and  entry  rules  fall 
under  the  ccmtrol  of  the  U.S.  Immigration 
and  Naturalisation  Service.  Tet  visitors  en- 
tering the  U.S.  from  Ouam  are  still  required 
to  go  through  formal  Immigration  process- 
ing (or  paasport  control  if  they  are  U.S.  citi- 
zens). Gaining  entry  to  Ouam  thus  involves 
the  same  restrictions  and  visa  requirements 
as  entering  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
"opm  door"  between  Ouam  and  the  main- 
land. Entry  rules  into  Ouam  could  be  re- 
laxed without  opening  the  back  door  for  il- 
legal immigration  to  the  U.S.  mainland.  In 
Hong  Kong,  for  example,  the  typical  resi- 
dent is  a  British  subject  but  not  a  British 
citizen.  There  thus  is  no  automatic  right  to 
enter  the  United  Kingdom.  As  a  result. 
Hong  Kong  provides  relaxed  entry,  immi- 
gration, and  citizenship  requirements  for 
the  colony  without  affecting  entry  into  Brit- 
ahi. 

UjS.  immigration  law  now  places  heavy 
ocmstralnts  cm  tourism  and  investment.  On 
a  recent  reccmnalssance  trip  to  the  island,  a 
group  of  Hong  Kong  businessmen  cited 
oitry  restriction  on  key  workers  as  one  of 
Guam's  most  serious  drawbacks.  Another 
drawback  is  that  visitors  to  Ouam— unlike 
those  to  Hong  Kong  or  most  other  Asian 
business  centers— must  obtain  a  visa.  This 
visa  requiranent  makes  it  difficult  for 
Ouam  to  expand  tourism  from  Japan. 

TUMIUIU  GUAM  IWTO  TBI  mXT  HOMO  KONG 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  taken  im- 
portant steps  to  change  the  business  climate 
in  Guam.  In  April  1982,  the  White  House 
and  Interior's  Office  of  Territorial  and 
International  Affairs  (OTIA)  hosted  meet- 
ings in  Washington  where  a  group  of  Guam 
business  leaders  outlined  the  barriers  to  en- 
terprise. OTIA  then  began  worlUng  within 
the  Administration  and  on  Capitol  Hill  to 
remove  obstacles  to  development. 

As  a  resiilt  of  these  efforts,  the  Depart- 
ment of  lAbor  has  waived  the  Defense  Base 
Act  and  the  Adverse  Elfect  Wage  Rate  as 
they  apply  to  Ouam.  The  latter  has  been  re- 
placed with  a  local  wage  council.  These 
changes  should  help  revive  the  collapsed 
(3uam  construction  industry  and  give  a 
much  needed  boost  to  local  contractors  by 
putting  them  on  an  equal  footing  when 
competing  for  federal  contracts. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice bas  delegated  the  authority  for  labor 
certification  to  the  Ouam  Employment 
Service.  It  now  will  be  somewhat  easier  for 
island  authorities  to  admit  temporary  or  im- 
migrant workers.  Legislation  is  needed,  how- 
ever, to  change  the  visa  requirement.  The 
Immigration  Reform  snd  Control  Bill  (HJl. 
1510).  introduced  by  Representative 
Romano  ICaaoli  (D-KY),  would  waive  the 
visa  requiremmt  for  businessmen  or  tourists 
visiting  Guam  for  up  to  fifteen  days.  This 
could  enormously  aid  Guam's  attempts  to 
draw  potential  investors  to  the  island. 

Tbe  Treasury  Department,  however,  has 
moved  to  restrict  the  tax  haven  attractive- 
ness of  Guam,  much  to  the  irritation  of 
Guamanlan  officials,  for  several  major  U.S. 
corporations  had  planned  to  set  up  oper- 
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atlons  in  Guam  because  of  tax-saving  poten- 


While  the  Treasury  has  been  determined 
to  prevent  Guam  becoming  a  tax  haven,  it 
has  been  amenable  to  proposals  to  change 
the  basic  structure  of  the  territory's  tax 
system.  In  January  1983,  the  Interior 
department  proposed  three  options  for  the 
Island's  tax  code.  The  first  was  continuation 
of  the  status  quo.  The  second  was  unifica- 
tion of  the  tax  code  with  the  federal  system. 
This  would  shift  the  responslliillty  for  ad- 
ministration and  collection  back  to  the  fed- 
eral IRS,  while  keeping  the  federal  code  in 
force.  Taxes  would,  in  effect,  be  sent  to  the 
mainland  and  then  remitted  back  to  the  ter- 
ritory. The  third  option  was  to  separate  the 
island's  tax  system  from  the  federal  code,  so 
that  after  an  agreed  date,  Ouam  cotild 
amend  its  code  at  will.  This  option  would 
enable  Ouam  to  compete  with  the  other  tax 
systems  in  the  region.  It  could,  for  instance, 
institute  a  simple  flat  tax  similar  to  that  in 
Hong  Kong. 

Guam  Governor  Ricardo  Bordallo  and  the 
local  business  community  generally  prefer 
the  third  option.  For  this  to  take  effect  re- 
quires an  amendment  to  the  Organic  Act  of 
1950,  which  sets  down  the  relationship  be- 
tween Ouam  and  the  United  States.  Discus- 
sions on  this  are  planned  between  Ouam 
and  the  Administration. 

The  Administration  additionally  plans  to 
establish  a  business  assistance  center  in 
Ouam  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
budding  entrepreneurs.  Interior  is  taking 
the  lead  in  examining  the  possibilities  for  a 
development  bank  to  cover  Guam,  the 
neighboring  Northern  Marianas  Islands, 
and  American  Samoa.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Federal  Ck>mmunication  Commission 
has  not  reclassified  Ouam  as  a  domestic  lo- 
cation— a  vital  change  if  the  territory  is  to 
provide  the  sophisticated  communications 
services  essential  for  a  business  center.  Nor 
has  there  been  any  indication  that  the  Ad- 
ministration Intends  to  tackle  the  maritime 
restrictions  on  Guam's  development. 

While  many  Asian  countries  are  moving 
swiftly  to  create  favorable  conditions  for 
trade  and  Investment,  the  U.S.  government 
is  in  danger  of  losing  the  opportunity  to 
create  a  major  international  business  center 
on  American  soil.  To  grab  the  initiative,  sev- 
eral steps  must  t>e  taken  qulcky: 

(1)  taxation.— The  Administration  should 
request  a  change  in  the  Organic  Act  to 
allow  Ouam  to  design  a  simplified  tax  code 
which  could  compete  for  international  in- 
vestment and  trade. 

(2)  CommunicottOJi*.— The  FCC  should 
reclassify  Guam  as  a  domestic  location  to 
encourage  competition  In  services.  The  Ad- 
ministration should  also  press  Congress  to 
exempt  Ouam  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Jones  Act,  thereby  allowing  more  use  of  less 
expensive  foreign  made  vessels  for  local 
business  and  greater  utilization  of  Ouam  for 
the  processing  and  shipment  of  Asian  goods 
destined  for  the  UJS.  mainland. 

(3)  AeTuIafioTM.- The  Task  Force  on  the 
Territories  should  overhaul  the  burdensome 
regulations  that  now  apply  to  Ouam  and 
recommend  changes  that  would  turn  the 
island  into  an  international  trading  center. 
The  Administration  should  continue  in  its 
efforts  to  secure  a  congressional  exemption 
from  those  provisions  of  the  CHean  Air  Act 
that  impose  an  enormous  cost  on  power  gen- 
eration on  the  island  with  minimal  effect  on 
the  environment. 

(4)  /mmifiprafion.— The  removal  of  a  visa 
requirement  for  visits  of  no  more  than  16 
days,  as  contained  in  the  Mazzoll  bill,  would 


be  helpful.  This  change  would  stimulate 
tourism  and  essential  business  contacts. 
Consideration  should  also  be  given  to  creat- 
ing special  entry  and  residency  require- 
ments for  Ouam  to  encourage  both  tempo- 
rary and  permanent  residence  by  people 
with  the  skills  and  capital  needed  for  busi- 
neas  development.  This  new  visitor  and  resi- 
dency status  would  apply  only  to  Guam  and 
would  not  give  the  holder  any  right  of  entry 
into  the  United  States.  If  the  U.S.  residency 
law  pertaining  to  Guam  were  amended,  with 
control  vested  in  the  government  of  Guam, 
it  could  lead  to  a  truly  international  and 
bustling  trading  community  on  the  island. 

OORCLUSIOIt 

Ouam  is  a  strategically  important,  but 
economically  dependent,  U.S.  territory 
within  reach  of  Asia.  At  the  same  time, 
nervous  investors  and  corporations  in  the 
region  are  seachlng  for  a  secure  base  of  op- 
erations, and  many  American  businessmen 
are  looking  for  a  stable  location  from  which 
they  can  launch  trading  ventures  into  Japan 
and  other  Asian  countries. 

If  the  federal  government  were  to  act 
qulcUy  to  remove  the  current  obstacles  to 
the  island's  development,  it  could  unlock 
Guam's  considerable  potential  and  trans- 
form the  territory  into  a  new  hub  of  trade 
and  a  platform  and  showcase  for  Americn 
companies  seeking  to  do  business  in  the 
Orient.  By  taking  the  initiative  in  this  way. 
Congress  and  the  Administration  would  be 
signaling  an  aggressive  trading  challenge  to 
Japan  based  on  free  competition,  instead  of 
retreating  deeper  into  the  mire  of  protec- 
tionism. In  short,  Guam  could  emerge  as  a 
Hong  Kong  on  American  soil.* 
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of  higher  education  in  the  United 
States.  I  hope  my  (Wlleagues  wlU  Join 
me  in  (»ngratulating  it  on  its  175th 
anniversary,  and  extending  best 
wishes  for  the  future.* 


THE  175TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
MOUNT  ST.  MARY'S  COLLEGE 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OFMARTUUm 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednetday,  April  27,  1983 

•  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  1983 
marks  the  175th  anniversary  of  Moimt 
St.  Mary's  College  in  Emmltsburg.  McL 
Founded  in  1808  by  Father  John 
Dubois,  a  French  priest,  the  Mount  is 
the  oldest  Independent  Catholic  col- 
lege in  the  United  States.  In  1830. 
Mount  St.  Manr's  received  its  first 
charter  from  the  Maryland  State  Leg- 
islature. 

During  its  175  years  of  existence. 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College  has  been  an 
invaluable  contributor  to  the  develop- 
ment of  education  in  America.  More 
than  30  major  colleges  and  universities 
have  been  founded  by  alumni  of  the 
Mount— including  Fordham,  St. 
John's,  and  Seton  Hall.  Over  40  gradu- 
ates have  been  elevated  to  the  Catho- 
lic hierarchy,  including  the  first  native 
American  Cardinal.  Other  alumni  in- 
clude artist  John  LaFarge.  former  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  Edward  White, 
and  former  Mexican  President  Fran- 
cisco Madero.  The  Mount  currently 
boasts  the  NCAA  decathlon  champion, 
and  has  a  long  tradition  of  success  in 
many  sports. 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College  has  played 
an  important  role  in  the  development 


THE  FORMER  PRISONERS  OF 
WAR  COMPENSA'nON  ACT 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

or  PKNHSTLVARIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRBSENtATrVES 

Wednesday,  Aprti  27, 1983 

•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
problems  faced  by  former  American 
prisoners  of  war  were  officially  recog- 
nized by  the  U.S.  Congress  in  1978.  On 
October  18  of  that  year.  Congress  en- 
acted Public  Law  95-479  which  direct- 
ed the  Administration  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  in  consideration  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  to  carry  out  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  disability 
compensation  awarded  to  and  the 
health-care  needs  of  veterans  who 
were  former  POW's. 

The  report  that  ensued  illustrated  a 
situation  that  required  major  legisla- 
tion to  correct.  The  study  stated: 

The  environment  of  POW  c^tlvity  com- 
bines a  potent  blend  of  physical  hardship 
and  deprivation,  on  one  hand,  and  the  psy- 
chological stress  and  trauma  on  the  other. 
It  would  be  foolhardy  indeed  to  distinguish 
the  relative  impact  of  each  of  these  factors 
on  the  postcaptivity  health  status  of  repa- 
triates, but  it  is  clear  in  any  case  the  survi- 
vors of  the  POW  experience  are  at  risk  for  a 
staggering  range  of  physical  disabilities  and 
psychological  symptoms  that  can  be  de- 
scribed to  the  overall  captivity  episode. 

The  report  also  indicated  a  signifi- 
cantly higher  death  rate  among 
former  POW's  at  an  earlier  age  than 
their  non-POW  counterparts,  and  that 
there  will  be  premature  aging  among 
the  ex-POWs. 

The  result  of  this  report  was  the  en- 
actment of  Public  Law  97-88,  the 
Former  Prisoners  of  War  Benefits  Act 
of  1981.  This  law  recognized  the  need 
for  compensation  and  thus  established 
provisions  and  methods  for  the  qualifi- 
cations of  former  POW's  to  receive  dis- 
ability compensation.  Under  this  law, 
an  ex-POW  must  provide  medical  rec- 
ords or  repatriation  records  relating 
his  or  her  physical  or  psychological 
disability  to  the  internment  experi- 
ence. This  law  expanded  the  list  of 
presumptive  service-connected  condi- 
tions to  include  the  anxiety  states, 
psychoses,  and  post-traumatic-stress 
disorder.  It  also  expanded  health  care 
benefits  to  all  former  POW's  with  the 
need  to  establish  service-connected 
status. 

The  shortcoming  of  this  legislation 
was  the  failure  to  address  all  of  the 
pertinent  issues  raised  by  the  VA 
study.  Among  the  findings  of  that 
study  was  the  (xinclusion  that  Veter- 
ans' Administration  adjudication  was 
hampered  by  a  lack  of  proper  medical 
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evidence  due  to  poor  or  nonexistent 
repatriation  examinations.  An  analysis 
of  the  repatriation  procedures  estab- 
lished for  the  prisoners  of  war  of 
World  War  II.  Korea,  and  Vietnam 
found  that  the  proposed  procedures 
were  generally  thorough  and  compre-  . 
hensive,  but  that  for  the  vast  majority 
of  former  POW's,  these  repatriation 
procedures  were  never  fully  imple- 
mented. Significant  numbers  of 
former  POWs  from  all  fields  of  serv- 
ice and  all  theaters  of  operation  re- 
ceived no  physical  or  psychiatric  ex- 
amination at  the  time  of  their  repatri- 
ation. For  those  POWs  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  receive  an  examina- 
tion, many  have  since  discovered  that 
the  examination  contained  little  medi- 
cal evidence  of  probative  value  for  the 
establishment  of  a  claim  for  service 
connection.  The  adjudication  of  a 
claim  without  this  crucial  evidence 
places  the  former  POW  at  a  serious 
disadvantage.  Without  specific  mili- 
tary medical  records,  the  establish- 
ment of  service  connection  becomes  a 
matter  of  proving  treatment  for  the 
claimed  disability  soon  after  discharge 
with  a  showing  of  continuity  of  that 
treatment  until  the  date  of  claim. 

The  lack  of  complete  repatriation 
examinations,  coupled  with  a  difficul- 
ty many  older  former  prisoners  of  war 
face  in  obtaining  private  medical  re- 
ports from  physicians  who  may  have 
treated  them  in  the  late  1940's  or  early 
1950's,  makes  the  development  of  serv- 
ice connection  nearly  impossible.  In 
many  instances,  the  physicians  are  no 
longer  practicing  medicine  and  have 
disposed  of  their  records  or  are  now 
deceased. 

Another  administrative  problem 
faced  by  former  POWs  and  one  that  is 
also  recognized  in  the  recent  VA  study 
is  the  lack  of  standardized  protocol  for 
disability  (»mpensation  examinations 
for  former  POWs.  Generally,  a  com- 
pensation examination  by  a  VA  physi- 
cian is  limited  to  the  specific  condition 
claimed  by  the  veteran  to  be  service 
connected.  Often,  the  examining  phy- 
sician is  unaware  of  the  special  cir- 
cumstances related  to  the  internment 
experience  or  to  the  possible  residual 
effects  of  long-term  imprisonment  and 
deprivation. 

For  the  above  stated  reasons,  the  re- 
quirements that  former  prisoners  of 
war  prove  servi<%  incurrence  and  (x>n- 
tintiity  of  treatment  for  nonpresump- 
tive  conditions  is  extremely  difficult, 
and  in  essence,  former  POWs  are 
being  penalized  for  the  Government's 
failure  to  implement  its  own  repatri- 
ation prcxedure. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  the 
inadequacies  of  all  previous  legisla- 
tion. I  am  proposing  the  Former  Pris- 
oners of  War  Compensation  Act.  This 
bill  establishes  a  rate  of  disability  ccHii- 
pensaUon  based  on  the  length  of  time 
and  the  place  of  internment.  The  f ol- 
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lowing  Is  the  daasif ication  for  catego- 
ries of  compensation: 

Ptrlod  IKe  vetenM  «m 
detained  or  interned  ftr  centum  of 

dieabUitt 
AaUn  internment: 

36  mo  or  more SO 

24  mo  or  more  but  lev  than  M 

mo~ - 40 

18  mo  or  more  but  leas  than  34 

mo 20 

Leai  than  18  mo 10 

Non-Aaian  internment: 

M  mo  or  more 30 

24  mo  or  more  but  leas  than  36 

mo - 20 

Leas  than  24  mo 10 

This  section  shaU  not  apply  In  the 
case  of  a  veteran  who  is  otherwise  en- 
titled to  a  higher  per  centum  of  dis- 
ability than  that  which  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  veteran  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

The  bill  also  states  that  when  a  vet- 
eran who  is  a  former  prisoner  of  war 
dies,  the  disability  rating  to  which  the 
veteran  is  entitled  under  section  316  of 
this  title  or  under  any  other  provision 
of  chapter  11  of  this  title  Is  in  excess 
of  50  per  centum,  the  Administrator 
shall  pay  benefits  imder  this  chapter 
to  the  veteran's  surviving  spouse.  If 
such  surviving  spouse  was  married  to 
such  veteran  for  not  less  than  2  years 
Immediately  preceding  such  veteran's 
death,  and  to  such  veteran's  children. 
In  the  same  manner  as  If  the  veteran's 
death  were  service  connected. 

This  legislation  will  resolve  the  prob- 
lems of  verification  of  often  nonexist- 
ent records  by  generally  categorizing 
aU  POWs  as  disabled.  This  will  elimi- 
nate the  unfair  biuden  of  proof  of 
service  relation  to  apparent  disabilities 
that  the  POW  must  bear. 

This  bill  also  solves  the  problem  of 
discrimination  of  former  POW's  who 
were,  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
not  properly  repatriated. 

By  enacting  Public  Laws  95-479  and 
97-88.  the  UJS.  Congress  has  recog- 
nised the  serious  need  for  disability 
compensation  for  former  prisoners  of 
war.  These  laws,  while  representing 
positive  steps  toward  much  needed 
and  deserved  compensation,  do  not 
adequately  satisfy  the  needs  of  these 
men  and  women  who  suffered  grave 
personal  losses  in  the  defense  of  this 
country. 

By  t^nnrting  this  legislation,  the 
complete  compensation  needs  of  all 
American  former  prisoners  of  war  can 
finally  be  satisfied.* 


TRUTH  VERSUS  FUNDRAISINO 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OP  KXRTUCKT 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRCSIMTATrVES 

Wednesday.  April  27. 1983 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
ceived a  February  IS,  1983,  letter  from 
one  of  my  constituents,  Carl  H. 
Bryant,  of  Earllngton.  Ky.,  relative  to 
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fundraising  efforts  for  social  security. 
I  believe  my  colleagues  will  be  Inter- 
ested In  some  of  Mi.  Bryant's  com- 
ments, and  excerpts  of  the  letter 
follow: 

EARUMGTOif,  Ky..  February  15, 1983. 

Dkak  CoRORXssiiAJf  HuBBABo:  I  am  In  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter  from  a  Florida  colleague  of 
yours  requesting  a  contribution  for  the 
"Campaign  for  Fair  Social  Security."  As  a 
registered  Democrat  for  fifty  years  and  also 
a  recipient  of  Social  Security  benefits,  I 
would  like  to  give  you  my  reply. 

From  what  I  have  read  in  the  newspapers 
and  news  magazines  lately,  there  is  no 
person  trying  to  destroy  Social  Security  as 
his  letter  Indicates.  The  Florida  congress- 
man talks  about  drastic  cutbacks.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  drastic  to  hold  up  a  cost-of-living 
increase  for  six  months.  Neither  do  I  agree 
that  gradually  increasing  the  retirement  age 
from  65  to  66  to  be  a  cut  in  benefits. 

Congress  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  the 
Social  Security  system  is  In  real  financial 
trouble.  The  Social  Security  Commission 
made  some  recommendations  that  should  be 
adopted  for  the  present,  and  I  believe  more 
is  going  to  be  required  to  keep  the  system 
solvent 

Tou  need  to  put  your  efforts  into  making 
the  system  solvent  and  in  doing  this  you  will 
be  doing  me  and  the  other  senior  citizens 
the  greatest  favor  you  could  do  for  us. 

So,  ask  your  colleague  to  put  his  energies 
into  efforts  to  strengthen  the  Social  Securi- 
ty system  Instead  of  flooding  the  old  people 
with  newspaper  ads,  telephone  hotlines  and 
direct  mail-alerts.  Why  not  tell  them  the 
real  truth  about  the  financial  condition  of 
the  system? 

Very  sincerely. 

Carl  H.  Betaht.* 


April  28,  198S 
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m  DEALINO  WITH  THE  SOVIETS 


HON.  DON  RTITER 

or  PEiniSTLVAinA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  April  27, 1983 


•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  en- 
closing for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues an  editorial  that  appeared  In 
this  week's  edition  of  Ukrainian 
Weekly.  The  Ukrainian  Weekly  is  an 
excellent  source  for  Information  on 
human  rights  issues,  coverage  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  foreign  affairs  In 
general. 

The  editorial  goes  right  to  the  heart 
of  the  question:  Do  the  Soviets  uphold 
their  treaty  commitments?  With  the 
nuclear  freeze  question  still  before  the 
Congress,  the  article  Is  extremely 
useful,  as  it  brings  to  light  Information 
not  widely  known.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Soviets  have  been  giving  the 
media  In  the  West  some  of  the  best 
propaganda  in  a  long  time.  Yet,  de- 
spite all  their  preaching  about  peace 
and  depleting  our  President  as  a  war- 
monger, they  have  rejected  outright 
every  American  peace  iiiltlatlve. 

The  Soviets  want  peace,  but  "peace" 
as  they  define  it.  I  would  hope  that 
my  colleagues  take  the  time  to  read 
this  stimulating  editorial. 


[From  the  Ukrainian  Weekly,  Apr.  24. 196S] 
Sovnr  Triatt  TaiarmniT 

A  recent  interagency  committee  report 
outlining  numerous  and  egregious  Soviet 
violations  of  a  host  of  arms-limitation  agree- 
ments has  become  something  of  a  political 
hot  potato  in  Washington.  Conservative 
leaders  have  urged  President  Ronald 
Reagan  to  make  the  findings  public,  arguing 
quite  rightly  that  hard  evidence  of  Soviet 
contraventions  will  do  much  to  counter 
Moscow's  extensive  campaign  for  public 
opinion  in  the  West.  Others  have  counseled 
caution,  urging  the  president  not  to  make 
any  public  charges  that  could  Jeopardize  on- 
going arms  agreement  talks. 

The  committee  has  found  "a  fairly  kmg 
list"  of  violations  under  the  1979  strategic 
arms  agreement,  the  1972  AnUballlsUc  Mis- 
sile Treaty,  the  1974  Threshhold  Test  Ban 
Treaty  and  the  1976  Treaty  of  Peaceful  Nu- 
clear Exchange.  The  alleged  infractions  in- 
clude concealed  deployment  of  the  banned 
mobile  SS-16  missile,  testing  of  a  new 
mobile,  air  defense  system  as  part  of  a  na- 
tionwide ABM  defense  system  forbidden  by 
the  1972  treaty,  evidence  of  a  direct  attack 
on  an  American  intelligence  satellite  with 
laser  radiation  in  violation  of  the  agreement 
baiming  weapons  from  space,  the  develop- 
ment of  two  tyi>es  of  ICBMs.  and  numerous 
other  transgressions. 

These  are  Indeed  extremely  serious  viola- 
tions, and  we  see  little  sense  in  keeping  the 
details  from  the  public.  Thus  far,  much  of 
the  administration's  contention  that  the  So- 
viets have  ignored  existing  wea(K}ns  treaties 
while  building  up  their  nuclear  capability 
has  been  based  on  putative  evidence.  Dis- 
closing particulars  of  the  violations  would 
give  the  president's  assertions  more  credlbU- 
ity. 

Perhaps  more  importantly,  it  would  offset 
a  carefully  calculated  and  slick  public-rela- 
tions drive  by  Soviet  officials  aimed  at  con- 
vincing the  American  people  that  their 
president  is  a  closet  war-monger  while  they, 
the  Soviets,  are  peace-loving  innocents  with 
an  earnest  desire  for  serious  arms  controL 

The  Soviet  campaign,  or  peace  offensive, 
has  been  spearheaded  by  a  host  of  Soviet  of- 
ficials, among  them  Georgi  Arbatov,  a  sea- 
soned professional  apparatchik  and  head  of 
the  Soviet  Institute  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  who  has  recently  hit  the  TV 
and  lecture  circuit  In  the  guise  of  a  semi-pri- 
vate individual,  avoiding  mention  of  the 
caveat  that  his  views  are  not  his  own  but 
the  Kremlin's.  An  expert  in  the  fine  art  of 
casuistry,  Mr.  Arbatov  specializes  in  ad  ho- 
minem  pronouncements  about  his  country's 
peaceful  Intentions,  rife  with  importunate 
pleadings  about  the  need  for  nuclear  sanity. 
The  cynical  pitch,  fine-tuned  to  appeal  to 
the  legitimate  anxieties  of  the  American 
people,  carefully  circumvents  such  issues  as 
Soviet  nuclear  superiority  in  Europe,  Soviet 
violations  of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons treaties,  not  to  mention  accords  on 
human  rights.  More  significantly,  it  ex- 
cludes such  facts  as  the  Kremlin's  categori- 
cal rejection  of  VS.  peace  initiatives,  most 
notably  President  R^«an's  so-called  "zero 
option"  and  the  subsequent  offer  of  cutting 
back  the  number  of  U.S.  missiles  to  be  de- 
ployed in  Europe.  (It  should  be  noted  that 
American  officials  have  not  been  allowed  to 
present  the  X3J8.  position  to  the  Soviet 
people.) 

Despite  the  blatantly  self-serving  aspect 
of  the  Soviet  campaign,  it  has  had  its  effect. 
Only  the  politically  uninitiated  would  argue 
that  such  unctuous  talk  has  had  absolutely 


no  impact  on  encouraging  the  nuclear  f  reese 
movement  and  the  anti-nudear  movement 
inKurape. 

Clearly,  their  can  be  little  doubt  that  doc- 
umented evidenoe  of  Soviet  violations  of 
aeveral  nuclear  weapons  treaties  would  go  a 
long  way  In  sileDdng  the  Soviet  propagan- 
dlats.  It  should  also  have  a  sobering  effect 
on  those  who  may  have  been  swayed  by 
their  empty  rhetoric* 


SCIENTIFIC  ADVANCES  IN 
ENDOSCOPY 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


OP 
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Wednesday.  AprU  27. 1983 
•  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Bfr.  Speaker,  during 
last  week  in  May  In  Washington.  D.C.. 
over  4.000  physicians  will  be  gathering 
for  their  annual  meetings  regarding 
digestive  diseases  research  and  care. 

One  of  the  groups  that  will  be 
coming  to  Washington  is  the  American 
Society  of  Gastrointestinal  Endoscopy, 
which  has  in  its  membership  over 
3.000  physicians  trained  In  the  use  of 
endoscopic  equipment.  The  society  has 
as  a  major  purpose  the  establishment 
of  training  cruidelines  and  the  Im- 
provement of  the  quality  of  care  of  pa- 
tients. 

On  May  24.  between  4  and  6  pjn..  in 
room  S-207  of  the  Capitol  Building.  I 
will  be  pleased  to  consponsor  a  recep- 
tion at  which  the  history  of  gastroin- 
testinal endoscopy  will  be  shown 
through  the  use  of  Instnunentatlon.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  this  program 
will  be  cosponsored  by  Senator 
Howard  Baker,  the  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate. 

Dr.  Bergeln  P.  Overholt,  president- 
elect of  the  society,  who  comes  from 
Knoxvllle,  Tenn..  wiU  be  host  at  this 
affair. 

I  feel  that  this  wiU  be  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  their  staffs  to  see  what  has 
become  known  as  a  revolution  in 
modem  American  medical  techniques. 
During  the  last  decade,  especially  due 
to  the  new  uses  of  fiberoptic  materials. 
the  opportunities  for  endoscopic  use  In 
the  digestive  system  have  quite  simply 
exploded.  Displayed  will  be  the  instru- 
ments that  were  used  In  the  earliest 
days  of  such  equipment,  through  to 
the  present  time.  A  number  of  new 
and  experimental  pieces  of  endoscopic 
equipment  will  be  made  available  to 
Members  to  handle  and  manipulate,  to 
get  a  better  imderstanding  of  what  Is 
now  currently  available.  Also,  there 
will  be  a  videotaped  program  showing 
the  visualization  now  available  of  Inte- 
rior parts  of  the  digestive  tract  by 
means  of  the  new  Instrumentation.  Dr. 
Overholt,  In  his  testimony  before  the 
Senate  and  House  Appropriations 
Committees,  has  pointed  out  a  number 
of  remarkable  advances  that  have  oc- 
curred In  the  field  of  endoscopy.  Some 
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of  the  advances  he  has  pointed  out  In- 
clude the  following: 

nrst.  one  important  recent  contribu- 
tion of  endoscopy  Is  In  the  treatment 
of  upper  gastrointestinal  hemorrhage 
and  endoscopy,  which  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  find  the  sotirce  of  bleeding  In 
most  patients,  permitting  more  rapid 
care. 

Second,  recent  Improvements  In  en- 
doscopic therapy.  Including  lasers, 
electrocoagulation,  and  heater  probes 
have.  In  preliminary  studies,  shown  a 
reduction  in  length  of  stay  of  patients 
in  hospitals,  reduction  In  transfusion 
requirements,  costs,  and  mortality. 

A  third  advance  Is  the  control  of 
acute  bleeding  from  esophageal  var- 
ices and  cirrhosis.  This  new  technique, 
sclerotherapy,  essentially  Involves  in- 
jecting a  clottlng/thromboslng  agent 
into  the  bleeding  varlx  through  an  en- 
doscope producing  a  clot  in  the  vein 
which  prevents  further  bleeding,  and 
it  seemis  likely  that  this  new  technique 
holds  greater  promise  as  a  means  to 
prevent  death  from  hemorrhage  from 
esophageal  varices  and  cirrhosis. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  is 
actively  Involved  in  endoscopic  re- 
search, and  currently  miniature 
probes  are  being  developed  which  can 
be  passed  through  endoscopes  to 
measure  the  acidity  and  alkalinity  of 
Intestinal  secretions.  Modifications  of 
these  probes  will  allow,  in  the  patient, 
direct  measurement  of  blood  flow,  bio- 
medical reactions,  secretions  and 
motility. 

The  National  Institute  on  Arthritis. 
Diabetes,  and  Digestive  and  Kidney 
Diseases  Is  supporting  much  of  this 
work.  It  seems  clear  that  small  probes 
will  In  the  future  be  Inserted  through 
the  endoscope  Into  the  organs  and 
samples  of  pure  pancreatic  and  bile 
fluids  will  be  obtained  for  the  study  of 
normal  and  disease  states,  such  as 
chronic  pancreatitis  and  gallstones. 
This  Is  an  Important  advance,  as  previ- 
ously physicians  were  unable  to  obtain 
samples  of  pure  secretions.  Also 
through  these  probes.  X-ray  dyes  can 
be  injected,  and  also  special  cutting 
wires  Incise  and  open  the  bile  duct  to 
allow  removal  of  common  duct  stones. 
Also,  as  these  interior  portions  of 
the  body  are  visualized,  advances  have 
now  permitted  the  attachment  of  tel- 
evision devices  to  record  the  actual  In- 
terior of  the  digestive  tract  onto  video- 
ti4>e.  both  for  later  examination  and 
also  as  a  record  of  the  patient's 
progress. 

One  other  remarkable  advance  that 
Is  occurring  Is  Improvements  In  the  di- 
agnosis and  treatment  of  dlvertlculo- 
sls,  polyps,  and  cancer  of  the  colon. 
The  endoscopic  removal  of  colon 
polyps,  which  are  thought  to  be  a 
prescursor  of  colon  cancer.  Is  a  dra- 
matic advance  in  patient  care  and  has 
resulted  in  marked  reduction  in  hospi- 
tal stays. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  remarkable  advances,  and  I  find  it 
of  interest  to  note  that  In  this  month's 
Issue  of  Scientific  American,  a  very 
widely  read  scientific  magazine,  it  Is 
noted  that  100  years  ago  in  April  1883. 
Dr.  Roswell  Park  of  Chicago  described 
the  most  recent  applications  of  elec- 
tric light  for  surgical  purposes. 

So  that  we  can  see  how  far  we  have 
come.  I  Insert  now  this  very  short  com- 
mentary from  the  April  1883  Scientific 
American: 

Dr.  Roswell  Park  of  Chicago  describes  the 
most  recent  applications  of  the  electric  light 
for  surgical  purposes.  One  form  of  these 
new  Instruments,  called  the  gastroacope.  is 
an  Instrument  for  the  examination  of  the 
stomach.  It  consists  of  a  bent  tube  with  a 
window  at  one  end,  electric  wires  and  tubes 
for  the  introduction  of  a  water  circulation 
to  keep  the  tube  cool  while  the  electric  light 
Is  burning.  The  tube  Is  also  equipped  with 
reflector  prisms  and  lenses  for  directing  the 
light  through  it.  A  variety  of  otlier  instru- 
ments tiave  been  made.  For  example,  we 
liave  the  laiyngoscope.  for  examination  of 
all  parts  of  the  throat:  the  oesopiiagoecope. 
for  the  gullet:  the  otoscope,  for  the  ears;  the 
uretliroscope,  for  the  bladder,  the  cysto- 
scope,  etc.  They  promise  to  be  of  utility  and 
importance  for  the  medical  profession,  for 
by  their  use  many  parts  of  the  human 
system  heretofore  hidden  from  the  eye  may 
not  be  brilliantly  lighted  and  examined  and 
their  condition  in  disease  and  health  ascer- 
tained. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  those 
who  are  Interested  In  the  rapid  tech- 
nological advancement  In  scientific 
equipment  to  come  to  ttiis  demonstra- 
tion.* 


HAPPY        BIRTHDAY 
BALLET        COMPANY, 
BIRTHDAY  MISS  JO 


DAYTON 
HAPPY 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

oromo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1983 

m  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
1937.  Josephine  and  Hermene  Schwara 
began  the  Experimental  Group  for 
Young  Dancers  in  Dayton.  Ohio.  This 
year  the  group,  now  known  as  the . 
Dayton  BaUet  Company,  has  Just  com- 
pleted its  45th  anniversary  season  as 
the  second  oldest  regionad  ballet  com- 
pany in  the  Nation. 

The  Dayton  Ballet  Company  is  truly 
one  of  Dayton's  great  treasures.  It  is 
ranked  among  America's  top  regional 
dance  companies  and  is  widely  ac- 
claimed for  its  quality  of  performance 
and  diverse  repertoire.  It  is  consistent- 
ly awarded  major  company  status  by 
the  National  Association  for  Regional 
Ballet  and  has  performed  widely  In 
the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  ballet  is  a  valuable  community 
asset  which  has  entertained,  enriched, 
and  Instructed  two  generations  of  Day- 
tonians.  During  14  regular  perform- 
ances in  its  past  season.  It  reached  a 
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total  audience  of  over  20.000.  In  mddi- 
tion.  the  ballet  gave  lecture  demon- 
strations to  schoolchildren,  free  per- 
fmnances  to  senior  dttsen  groups, 
and  other  qjedal  programs. 

The  baUet  also  serves  as  a  cultural 
ambassador  of  Dayton.  During  the  last 
year,  it  perfonned  before  30.000  in  19 
touring  appearances  in  the  Hidwest- 
em  and  Eastern  States. 

Behind  all  of  the  ballet's  success  is 
founder  and  guiding  light  Josephine 
Sehwarz.  or  "Miss  Jo"  as  she  is  known 
in  the  dance  world.  A  knee  injury 
forced  her  to  turn  from  performance 
to  helping  others  perform  through 
teafching.  choreographing,  and  direct- 
ing. £Die  is  a  founding  member  of  the 
National  Association  for  Regional 
Ballet  and  served  as  the  first  chairman 
of  the  Ohio  Arts  Council  Dance  Advi- 
sory Panel  and  as  a  member  of  the 
dance  panel  of  the  National  Endow- 
mmt  for  the  Arts. 

Since  she  began  teaching  baUet  at 
the  age  of  14  when  she  charged  10 
cents  a  lesson,  she  estimates  she  has 
worked  with  "thousands  of  students." 
They  are  now  scattered  around  the 
country,  many  ballet  stars  in  their 
own  right. 

Though  she  celebrated  her  75th 
birthday  only  last  week.  Miss  Jo  re- 
mains actively  committed  to  dance. 
She  stiU  teaches  6  days  a  week  in  her 
downtown  studio  above  the  old  Victory 
Theatre.  She  still  works  with  the 
Dayton  Ballet  Co.,  serving  as  artistic 
adviser.  Even  yesterday  she  journeyed 
to  Washington  to  testify  before  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the 
Interior  in  support  of  f imding  for  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts. 

I  wish  a  happy  anniversary  to  the 
Dayton  Ballet  Co.  and  a  happy  birth- 
day to  Miss  Jo.« 


HAWAn  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 
ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  DANEL  K.  AKAKA 

OPRAWAn 
Dl  THC  HOUSB  OP  RKPHSSERTATtVES 

Wiednesday.  April  27, 1983 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Hawaii  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act  of  1983.  a  bOl  to  authorize 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct 
jwojects  which  would  respond  to  the 
special  flood  control  and  navigation 
needs  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 

I  have  included  in  my  bill  construe- 
tim  authority  for  hydropower  produc- 
tkn  al<Hig  the  Wailua  River  on  the 
island  of  Kauai.  Hawaii  The  energy 
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problems  of  the  island  of  Kauai  are 
typical  of  many  insular  locations. 
Kauai  lacks  energy-efficient  utility 
networks  and  access  to  inexpensive 
fuels  with  petroleum  fuels  as  their 
major  source  of  electrical  energy.  This 
oil  dependency  may  be  substantially 
reduced  by  tapping  the  abimdant 
water  resources  of  the  island. 

To  harness  this  resource,  my  bill  au- 
thorizes the  construction  of  a  small 
hydropower  facility  located  in  the 
Wailua  River  basin,  as  recommended 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  This 
facility  would  utilize  a  renewable 
energy  source  to  provide  an  additional 
11.28  million  kilowatts  of  energy  to 
serve  the  equivalent  of  2,300  house- 
holds on  Kauai. 

This  bill  would  also  authorize  sever- 
al projects  on  the  island  of  Hawaii. 
First,  my  bill  addresses  the  special 
flood  control  needs  for  Alenaio 
Stream.  The  Alenaio  Stream  flows 
through  the  city  of  Hilo,  the  Big  Is- 
land's largest  city  and  county  seat.  In 
1966,  1979,  and  again  in  1980.  the  city 
of  Hilo  experienced  major  floodings  di- 
rectly resulting  from  the  poor  chan- 
neling of  floodwaters  through  the 
Alenaio  Stream.  On  these  three  ocCa,- 
sions,  floodwaters  caused  extensive 
property  damage  to  the  downtown 
Hilo  area. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
developed  project  recommendations 
for  channel  construction  to  prevent 
further  flooding  of  the  Alenaio 
Stream.  These  recommendations  are 
fuUy  supported  by  the  county  govern- 
ment and  the  local  commimity.  The 
proposed  floodproofing  of  the  Alenaio 
Stream  would  substantially  enhance 
urban  planning  and  development,  as 
well  as  providing  for  the  economic  sta- 
bility of  downtown  Hilo. 

In  addition,  this  biU  would  authorize 
construction  of  lava-control  barriers  to 
provide  emergency  protection  for  Hilo 
residents  from  eruptions  of  the  active 
volcanic  mountain,  Mauna  Loa.  A  rift 
line  along  the  slope  of  Mauna  Loa  ex- 
tends northeast  to  the  city  of  HUo.  Be- 
cause lava  flows  generally  originate 
from  points  along  the  rift,  an  eruption 
of  Mauna  Loa  poses  a  potential  threat 
to  Hilo  and  its  residents. 

Since  1843.  there  have  been  seven 
major  eruptions  in  Mauna  Loa's  north- 
east rift  zone.  Lava  from  four  of  these 
eruptions  advanced  to  within  7  miles 
of  HUo.  and  lava  from  one  eruption 
advanced  to  within  1.5  miles  of  Hilo 
Bay.  The  Corps  of  EIngineers  has  rec- 
ommended the  construction  of  earth- 
en diversion  barriers  to  direct  future 
lava  flows  away  from  Hilo's  inhabited 
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areas.  This  recommendation  is  part  of 
an  emergency  reaction  plan  to  be  im- 
plemented only  if  volcanic  activity 
poses  a  significant  threat  to  life  and 
property. 

Finally.  I  have  proposed  project  au- 
thority for  the  modification  of  the 
Hilo  Harbor  facility.  Harbors  are  the 
foundation  of  my  State's  well-being, 
with  98  percent  of  all  the  goods  and 
materials  we  receive  arriving  by  ship. 
Hawaii  is  geographically  isolated  and 
consequently  is  far  more  dependent 
upon  shipping  than  is  the  continental 
United  States.  With  no  effective  alter- 
native to  shipping,  the  ocean  consti- 
tutes our  "highway"  for  transporta- 
tion of  the  necessities  of  life. 

Like  the  highwajrs  on  the  continen- 
tal United  States,  our  "highway."  in 
particular  the  Hilo  Harbor  exit,  is  in 
need  of  repair.  The  harbor's  existing 
channels  are  Inadequate  to  serve 
Hilo's  shipping  needs.  The  shallow 
depths  of  Hilo  Harbor  are  an  obstacle 
to  navigation,  preventing  larger  ships 
from  traversing  through  and  maneu- 
vering within  the  harbor  channels. 
The  hazards  to  navigation  present  a 
substantial  impairment  to  the  effi- 
cient movement  of  cargo.  In  respond- 
ing to  these  deep-draft  navigation 
needs  of  the  Hilo  Harbor  facility,  I 
have  proposed  in  my  bill  the  deepen- 
ing of  this  harbor  to  promote  vessel 
safety  and  more  efficient  shipping  op- 
erations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
to  give  swift  consideration  to  this 
bill.* 


April  28, 198S 


A  PARLIAMENTARY  REFERENCE 
GUIDE  TO  THE  BUDGET  ACT- 
PART  II 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  ILUMOIS 
»  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  April  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
chart  on  title  X  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoimdment  Control  Act 
(Public  Law  93-344).  I  hope  this  mate- 
rial will  be  of  assistance  to  anyone 
wanting  to  better  understand  our 
budget  procedures.  Members  may  wish 
to  preserve  this  for  ready  reference  as 
well  as  the  parliamentary  guide  to 
title  III  which  I  assembled  earlier  this 
year  (Record,  Jan.  25.  1983.  pp. 
303-304). 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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A  MOVING  EULOGY  FOR  OUR 
VICTIMS  OF  TERRORISM 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF  lUaSACHXrSRTB 
Dl  THE  HOX7SB  OF  BEPRESKHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27. 1983 
•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day. I  attended  a  memorial  service  in 
the  Washington  National  Cathedral 
for  aU  those  slain  in  the  terrorist 
bombing  of  our  Embassy  in  Beirut. 
The  service  was  crowded  to  overflow- 
ing. It  was  short  and  very  simple.  AU 
who  attended  clearly  were  moved  by 
the  numbers  of  relatives  of  those  who 
were  slain  in  what  the  program  so 
optly  termed  "this  senseless  act  of  vio- 
lence." The  price  of  peace  is  indeed  a 
heavy  one  for  these  grieving  Ameri- 
cans. The  whole  Nation  mourns  with 
them. 

Mr.  S/oeaket,  the  moving  address  of 
Kenneth  Dam,  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State,  speaks  to  us  all  as  we  struggle 
to  deal  with  this  terrible  killing.  I 
append  at  this  point  Mr.  Dam's  memo- 
rial remarks  as  well  as  the  program  of 
the  memorial  service. 
MsMoauL  Servics  for  Vicmcs  or  Terror- 
ism AT  TBI  Embassy  or  the  URinD  States 
VK  BBmuT,  Apru.  18,  1983.  at  Nooh  ni 
WASHnraTON  Cathedral.  Apru.  26, 1983 
The  Right  Reverend  John  T.   Walker. 
Bishop  of  WasblngUm. 
The  Reverend  Provost  Charles  A.  Perry. 
The  Reverend  WilUam  Lori. 

WR  COMl  TO  HONOR 

Thote  vifio  died 
Abul-MRMlh.  Rlyad. 
Al-Halabi.  Abdallab. 
AmeB.RoertC. 

Awan.  llohamedain  Hassan. 
Atallah.  Ellas. 
Bathlard.  Cesar. 
Blacka.  Thomas  R. 
Dakkash.  Antoine. 
Dandan.  Mounlr. 
panous.  Farouk. 
Farad.  Phyllaa  N. 
aUden.  Terry  Lee. 


HasB.  Kenneth  E. 
Hlzon.  Deborah  M. 
lakanderanl.  Raja. 
Johnston,  Frank  J. 
Juraydinl.  Nazih. 
Karam.  Antoine. 
Khalry,  Edgard. 
Khouri.  Haf ea. 
Lewis.  James  F. 
Lewis,  Monlque. 
Maakaroun.  AmaL 
Maxwell.  Staff  Set.  Ben. 
Mclntyre.  William  R. 
McBCaugb.  Cpl.  Robert. 
Metal.  Mvy. 
NalJa,  Mohammed. 
RahhaL  Nabil. 
Sahyoim,  Roudana. 
Salameh,  Pouad. 
Salazar,  Staff  Sgt.  Mark. 
Setrakian.  Shane. 
SheU,  William. 
Srouh.8ouad. 
Stevens,  Janet  Lee. 
Twine,  Master  Sgt.  Richard. 
VoUw,  Albert. 

TTuMe  toAo  an  ttUl  miaainti  and  an 
prerumeddead 

Al-Hashim.  Tolla. 
Eld.Rafic. 

Haidar-Ahmad.  Hussein. 
Hassan.  Mohammed. 
Ibrahim.  Hohammed. 
Kabbout,  Qhazl. 
Karbour,  Raymond. 
Nahhas,  KamaL 
Ra'i  Dariniche. 
Tatim.  Khalil. 

And  those  othen  who  died  in  thU  aenaOeu 
act  of  violence 

ORDKR  OP  SSRVICB 

PRge  numbers  refer  to  the  Bo(A  of 
Common  Prayer. 

Prelude:  The  United  States  Marine  Band 
Brass  Quintet 

Toward  the  end  of  the  prelude.  aU  stand 
as  the  procession  of  choir  and  participants 
led  by  the  cross  and  torches  and  the  flags  of 
Lebanon.  Tunisia  and  the  United  States 
enters  the  crossing  from  the  north  transept. 

Opening  sentences. 

Psalm  121,  page  779— Ctaant:  Ricbard 
Dlrkaen. 

First  lesson:  WiaOom  3: 1-5.9. 

AU  stand  and  read  responsively.  The  peo- 
ple's responses  are  in  italic 


nahntt: 

llie  Lord  is  my  shepherd:  I  shaU  not 
want. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  gnen  pa»- 
turet:  He  leadeth  me  betide  the  tttU  waten. 

He  restoreth  my  soul;  he  leadeth  me  tn 
the  paths  of  rlghteousneas  tar  his  Name's 
sake. 

Tea.  thontih  I  walk  through  the  vaOev  of 
the  shadow  of  death,  I  wiU  fear  no  eviL  for 
Thou  art  with  me:  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff 
They  eom/brt  me. 

Thou  preparest  a  taUe  before  me  in  the 
presence  of  mine  enemies  thou  anointert 
my  bead  with  oil;  my  cup  runneth  over. 

Swtiy  goodmeu  and  mercy  Aatt  ftdlow  me 
aa  the  days  of  tny  We:  and  I  wiU  dweU  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever. 

aiory  to  the  Father,  and  to  the  Son,  and  to 
the  Holy  Spirit:  as  U  was  in  the  tteginnino. 
is  now.  and  wiU  bejbrever.  Amen. 

Second  Lesam:  Revelation  21:3-7. 

Hymn:  EIn  feste  Burg." 
A  mighty  fortress  is  our  God, 
A  bulwark  never  f  aOiiic: 
Our  helper  he  amid  the  flood 

Of  mortal  ills  prevailing: 
For  still  our  ancient  foe 
Doth  se^  to  work  us  woe: 
His  craft  and  power  are  great. 
And.  armed  with  cruel  bate. 

On  earth  Is  not  bis  equaL 
Did  we  in  our  own  strength  confide. 

Our  strlvinc  would  be  losing; 
Were  not  the  risht  man  on  our  side. 

The  man  of  Ood's  own  choosing: 
Dost  ask  wtao  tbat  may  be? 
Christ  Jenis.  it  is  he; 
Lord  SatMoth  bis  Name. 
From  age  to  age  the  same. 

And  he  must  win  the  battle. 

Memorial  remarks:  The  Hraiorable  Ken- 
neth W.  Dam.  ilcHiv  Secretory  oA  State. 

The  Apostles'  Creed,  page  M. 
Prayers  and  commmrtation 

Hymn:  H.  Watford  Davies. 

God  be  in  my  head,  and  tn  my  understand- 
ing; 
God  be  in  mine  eyes,  and  In  my  looking; 
God  be  in  my  mouth,  and  in  my  speaking; 
God  be  in  my  heart.  aiMl  in  my  thinkinr. 
God  be  at  mine  end.  and  at  my  departing. 
Sarmm  Primer  tlSSt) 


JMI 
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The  Ueatiis. 

ReoeHfc»al  Hynm:  "St  Anne." 
O  Ood.  our  help  In  ages  put. 
Our  hope  for  jrears  to  oome. 
Our  aheltor  from  the  stormy  blast. 

And  our  eternal  home: 
Under  the  shadow  of  thy  thrtme 

Thy  saints  have  dwelt  secure; 
Sufficient  is  thine  arm  alone. 

And  our  deference  Is  sure. 
Before  the  hills  in  order  stood. 

Or  earth  received  her  frame. 
Ftom  everiasting  thou  are  Ood. 

To  endless  years  the  same. 
A  thousand  ages  in  thy  sight 

Are  like  an  evming  gone; 
Short  as  the  watch  that  tends  the  night 
Before  the  rising  sun. 
Time,  lilce  an  everrolling  stream. 

Bean  all  its  sons  away: 
They  fly.  forgotten,  as  a  dream 

Dies  at  the  opening  day. 

O  God.  our  help  in  ages  past. 

Our  hope  for  years  to  come. 
Be  thou  our  guide  while  life  shall  last. 

And  our  eternal  home.  Amen. 

Isaac  Watts.  1719;  based  on  Paalm  90 

Postlude:  Marine  Brass  Quintet. 
RmASKS  IT  Kkniixth  W.  Dam.  Actihg  Sbc- 

UXAIT  or  STATB  at  THI  MmORIAL  Skrvick 

r(M  BmuT  Vicrms,  National  Cathxdral, 
Ann.  M.  1983 

We  mourn  today  the  Americans  and  the 
foreign  nationals  who  died  in  the  bombing 
of  the  Embassy  In  Beirut.  They  dedicated 
themselves  to  public  service  and  gave  their 
lives  in  that  service.  We  yearn  to  comfort 
their  families  and  their  loved  ones.  And  we 
say  to  them:  your  loss  is  deeper  than  any 
words  can  express. 

We  can  only  hope  your  grief  is  somewhat 
lessened  by  the  knowledge  that  so  many 
share  it  This  tragedy  Is  a  loss  to  each  of  us 
who  had  a  friend,  or  a  colleague,  among 
those  who  perished  in  Beirut.  It  has  dimin- 
ished our  lives  as  well. 

And  it  is  a  collective  loss— a  loss  to  the 
United  States,  to  the  people  of  Lebanon, 
and  to  all  who  desire  peace. 

Of  those  who  died.  17  were  Americans. 
They  represented  us;  they  were  among  the 
best  of  us;  and  it  was  because  they  woriied 
for  us  to  bring  peace  to  others  tlut  they 
were  the  target  of  this  cowardly  act. 

Theae  Americans  so  loved  their  country 
that  they  served  it  bravely  in  conditions  of 
hardship  and  danger.  They  were  good  Amer- 
icans, among  the  thousands  of  dedicated 
men  and  women  who,  whatever  their  risk, 
are  on  the  front  lines  in  our  pursuit  of 
peace  in  the  world. 

Their  lives  wiU  remind  us  always  that  pa- 
triotism, honor,  and  service  stUl  endure.  If 
we  fall  into  the  trap  of  cynicism,  their  ex- 
ample of  devotion  to  duty  will  free  us.  If  we 
grow  tired  in  our  pursuit  of  peace,  their 
courage  and  their  perseverance  will  Inspire 
us.  And  if  we  become  callous  in  the  face  of 
suffering,  their  sacrifice  wlU  humble  us. 

We  are  honored  to  be  a  part  of  a  govern- 
ment and  a  nation  that  they  served  so  well. 
With  this  honor  comes  the  burden  and.  at 
times  like  today,  the  pain. 

We  Americans  have  always  believed  that 
our  nation  exists  not  for  Itself  alone.  Ours  is 
a  grand  experiment  in  freedom,  which 
offers  hope  to  all  mankind.  Let  it  therefore 
be  known  that  we  will  not  be  deterred  by 
the  cowartDy  acts  of  terrorists.  Peace  cannot 
be  killed  by  killing  the  peacemakers.  The 
w(Hk  of  our  colleagues  will  be  carried  on 
and  peace  will  be  restored  to  a  troubled 
land. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ifr.  Justice  Holmes  said: 

"  *  *  *  we  cannot  live  on  dreams.  We  are 
lucky  enough  if  we  can  give  a  sample  of  our 
best  and  if  we  can  know  in  our  hearts  it  was 
nobly  done." 

Those  we  mourn  today  gave  us  their  best. 
And  it  was  nobly  done.* 


April  S8, 1983 


both  as  keepers  of  the  peace  and  as 
leaden  of  outstanding  character 
whose  courageous  contributions  serve 
as  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us.« 


Apnl  S8, 1983 

thority  of  any  committee.  For  these 
reasons,  I  urge  your  support  for  the 
resolution.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


PIPTH  PRECINCT  COMMUNITY 
COUNCIL  OP  NEW  YORK  CITY 
PRESENTS  "COP-OP-THE-YEAR" 
AWARD 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OP  MKW  YORK 
-  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSDrTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
honor  two  distinguished  and  outstand- 
ing citizens  of  New  York  City:  Police 
Officer  John  Brennan  and  Detective 
Rocco  Pascarella.  These  dedicated 
men  will  receive  the  Cop-of-the-Year 
Award  to  be  presented  this  evening  by 
the  Pifth  Precinct  Community  Coimcil 
of  New  York  City. 

This  year  marks  the  fourth  time  the 
community  council  has  presented  the 
award  and  the  first  time  the  award 
was  even  shared  by  two  recipients  in  1 
year.  Each  month  of  the  year,  one 
police  officer  is  chosen  for  performing 
a  courageous  deed  or  for  displaying  re- 
markable leadership  qualities;  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  a  committee  chooses 
the  Cop-of-the-Year  from  the  pool  of 
12  candidates.  I  understand  that  this 
year's  decision  was  extremely  difficult 
and  that  two  officers  were  chosen  in- 
stead of  one. 

These  gentlemen  have  certainly 
earned  such  favorable  recognition. 
Police  Officer  Brennan,  a  member  of 
the  force  for  12  years,  distinguished 
himself  this  year  by  convincing  a  dan- 
gerous man  with  a  gxm  to  give  himself 
up.  The  man  Brennan  pursued  locked 
himself  In  a  room  in  an  apartment 
after  shooting  his  girlfriend  and  her 
daughter.  After  a  tense  and  trying  ex- 
change of  words,  Brennan  was  able  to 
take  the  man,  preventing  any  further 
injury  to  those  at  the  scene.  Brennan's 
ability  to  take  risks  and  to  act  decisive- 
ly in  this  situation  is  quite  impressive. 

Detective  Rocco  Pascarella,  a 
member  of  the  force  for  14  years,  dis- 
played amazing  courage  by  inspecting 
police  headquarters  in  the  midst  of  a 
frightening  bomb  scare.  After  the  ex- 
plosion of  two  bombs.  Pascarella  did 
not  hesitate  to  search  for  any  remain- 
ing explosives  planted  in  the  building. 
He  discovered  another  bomb  during 
his  search  and.  unfortunately,  it  ex- 
ploded causing  him  serious  bodily 
injury.  Pascarella's  unselfish  willing- 
ness to  risk  his  life  Is  a  commendable 
feature  of  his  character. 

Brennan  and  Pascarella  are  fine  ex- 
amples of  individuals  who  make  their 
community  a  strong,  healthy,  and  safe 
environment  in  which  to  live.  These 
two  men  are  assets  to  their  community 


SIMPLIFIED  PASSENGER 
INSPECTION 


HON.  WILLIAM  HILL  BONER 


OF 
m  THI  HOUSE  OP  RKPBXSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  April  27. 1983 

•  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  iSi. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  a  res- 
olution which  will  require  the  agencies 
which  comprise  the  Federal  inspection 
system  to  give  equal  emphasis  to  both 
law  enforcement  and  the  facilitation 
of  passengers  and  cargo  through  our 
international  airports.  The  resolution 
also  requires  the  appropriate  agencies 
to  develop  and  Jointly  implement  a  na- 
tional plan  to  consolidate  their  func- 
tions prior  to  the  1984  summer  Olym- 
pics in  Los  Angeles. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  move  for- 
ward in  our  efforts  to  improve  our  out- 
dated inspection  system  at  U.S.  gate- 
way airports.  Laws  and  regulations  af- 
fecting the  inspection  of  visitors  and 
cargo  today  were  originally  enacted  in 
the  early  days  of  steamship  travel  and 
as  a  result  now  impede  the  flow  of 
international  air  commerce. 

With  passage  of  the  Tourism  Policy 
Act,  the  Congress  mandated  the  stim- 
ulation of  travel  to  the  United  States 
through  the  encouragement  of  free 
and  welcome  entry  of  individuals  trav- 
eling to  the  United  States,  consistent 
with  current  law.  Nevertheless,  little 
has  been  done  to  modernize  the  in- 
spection process  at  U.S.  airports  of 
entry. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  many  economic  bene- 
fits of  increased  international  travel 
and  trade.  We  can  no  longer  Ignore 
the  demonstrated  employment  and  tax 
revenue  generating  potential  of  the 
tourism  industry  which  provides  em- 
ployment for  4.6  million  Americans  at 
every  level  of  skill;  or  the  $19  billion  in 
Federal.  State,  and  local  tax  income 
generated  from  travel  related  spend- 
ing. For  every  54  additional  travelers 
to  the  United  States  one  Job  is  created 
in  travel-related  businesses.  An  im- 
proved inspection  system  will  help  to 
make  the  United  States  a  more  attrac- 
tive travel  destination,  therefore,  cre- 
ating more  Jobs  and  Increasing  reve- 
nue for  the  Treasury. 

Changes  are  badly  needed  at  our  air- 
ports of  entry  to  relieve  congestion 
and  long  delays  for  the  traveling  and 
shipping  public.  This  resolution  will 
initiate  action  which  will  not  only 
focus  attention  on  the  issue,  but  wiU 
also  create  the  opportunity  to  find 
needed  solutions  to  an  ongoing  prob- 
lem. This  measure  wiU  not  require  the 
appropriation  of  any  funds,  nor  wlU  it 
intrude   upon   the  Jurisdictional  au- 


APRIL  1983  CARNEGIE  REPORT 
CRITICIZES  NUCLEAR  FREEZE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  BIARTIN 

OP  IIOKTH  CABOUVA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPSESEHTATrVES 

Wednesday.  AprU  27. 1983 
•  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  new 
report  of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  "Challenges  for 
U.S.  National  Security." 

A  prestigious  panel  of  Carnegie  ex- 
perts sharply  criticizes  the  nuclear 
freeze  as  damaging  to  crisis  stability 
and  virtually  too  complicated  to  nego- 
tiate. They  ask,  "Why  not  spend  that 
time  and  political  capital  on  negotiat- 
ing stabilizing  measures  and  reduc- 
tions?" Exactly  the  position  of  the 
Reagan  Administration.  They  also 
warn  that  the  deceptively  simple 
freeze  idea  is  really  simplistic  or  might 
not  be  verifiable.  "In  either  case," 
they  note,  "the  public  could  come  to 
feel  deceived  and  withdraw  its  sup- 
port." 

Following  is  the  section  of  the 
report  on  the  nuclear  freeze.  I  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues. 

Othxr  Approaches  to  Nucuab  Axms 
CoirrsoL 

It  is  only  realistic  to  assiune  that  if  there 
is  progress  In  the  current  reductions  negoti- 
ations, it  is  likely  to  fall  within  the  general 
areas  defined  by  the  proposals  for  the  two 
negotiating  parties.  But  looldng  further  into 
the  future,  it  is  useful  to  consider  other  ajy- 
proaches  to  arms  control.  Some  of  the  new 
approaches  presented  below  are.  In  a  sense, 
alternatives  to  the  current  proposals,  while 
others  might  follow  or  blend  into  the 
present  U.S.  negotiating  stance.  We  do  not 
provide  an  exhaustive  assessment.  Rather, 
we  present  them  to  help  the  reader  evaluate 
some  of  the  alternatives  for  strategic  arms 
control.  Comparison  of  the  various  alterna- 
tives can  be  made  by  examining  Table  4. 

NUCLKAK  PRKCEKS 

The  most  widely  publicized  alternative  Is 
the  proposal  for  a  nuclear  freeze.  Its  essence 
is  to  stop  nuclear  competition  across  the 
board,  and  then  to  turn  to  reductions.  The 
idea  of  freezes  is  not  new  to  arms  control. 
There  have  been  numerous  proposals  for  a 
moratoria  on  nuclear  testing  and  for  freezes 
appli^ng  to  selected  weapons  systems.  Even 
the  SALT  I  agreement  of  1973  freeses  the 
number  of  ICBM  silo  launchers.  But  many 
current  freeae  proposals  go  well  beyond 
such  limited  veraions  and  demand  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  comprehensive  freese  on  pro- 
duction, deployment,  and  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  delivery  systems. 

Ilany  freeae  proponents  argue  that  the 
principal  source  of  danger  that  a  nuclear 
war  will  occur  is  the  arms  race,  the  process 
of  building  nuclear  weapons  and  delivery 
means.  This  is  because: 

The  technological  advances  tn  nuclear 
weaponry  over  the  past  decade  (MIRVs,  ac- 
curate ICBBCs)  and  developments  expected 


in  the  near  future  (including  accurate 
based  ballistic  missiles  and  depressed  trajec- 
tory SIAlis)  have  decreased,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  deereaae,  crisis  stabUltr. 

The  effort  to  make  the  last  move— to 
offset  the  other  side's  perceived  advan- 
tages—is an  endless  process.  This  process 
makes  serious  agreement  to  limit  or  reduce 
the  siae  of  arsenals  virtually  impoasible; 

The  strategic  competition  itself  is  a  source 
of  conflict:  it  arouses  suspicions  and  concern 
in  the  other  side  and.  to  Justify  the  huge 
coats  involved,  the  governments  on  both 
sides  must  exaggerate  the  threat  and  stir  up 
political  conflict; 

On  both  sides  the  programs  for  continuing 
the  arms  race  create  vested  economic  and 
bureaucratic  interests  that  block  any  real 
changes  in  the  pattern;  and 

Even  if  the  threat  to  deterrence  posed  by 
technical  viilnerablllties  is  a  disputable 
proposition,  stratgic  deployments  expected 
over  the  next  decade  promise  to  increase 
that  threat  to  deterrence. 

In  sum.  it  is  argued,  deterrence  is  secure 
and  stable  enough  today  that  any  disadvan- 
tages incurred  from  freezing  now  would  be 
outweighed  by  the  l>eneflts,  namely,  avoid- 
ing a  new  round  of  significantly  destabiliz- 
ing deployments,  if  Iwth  sides  would  stop  all 
production,  testing,  and  deployment  of  nu- 
clear weaijons,  an  important  set  of  inde- 
pendent dangers  (those  arising  from  the 
arms  race  as  a  process)  would  be  removed, 
and  the  olistacles  to  big  reductions  and 
eventtial  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons 
would,  at  the  very  least,  be  greatly  lowered. 

By  suggesting  an  apparently  simply  first 
step  towards  ending  the  arms  race,  the 
freeze  movement  has  generated  a  sharp  re- 
vival of  public  interest  In  the  complex  sub- 
ject of  arms  control.  But  a  comprehensive 
freeze  as  a  negotiated  result  is  either  not  as 
simple  as  it  seems  or  might  not  be  verifiable. 
In  either  case,  the  public  could  come  to  feel 
deceived  and  withdraw  its  support.' 

Moreover,  even  those  who  believe  that  a 
rough  parity  exists  in  the  U.S.-Soviet  nucle- 
ar balance  have  questions  about  the  freeze 
proposal.  Would  it  improve  crisis  stability? 
A  key  arms  control  objective  is  to  ensure 
that  neither  side  is  tempted  to  strike  first  in 
a  deep  crisis.  Stopping  aU  technological 
change  does  not  ensure  crisis  stability. 
Technology  is  a  two-edged  sword:  some 
changes  threaten  crisis  stability,  but  some 
force  modernizations  can  improve  it.  For  ex- 
ample, a  freeze  in  195i>  would  have  stopped 
deployment  of  our  invulnerable  Polaris  sul>- 
marine-t>ased  missfles.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
freeze  in  1969  might  have  avoided  the  insta- 
bility tliat  was  caused  by  the  introduction  of 
BORVs  on  missUes  in  the  1970s.  There  is 
room  for  serious  disagreonent  on  whether  a 
freeze  today  would  enhance  crisis  stability 
or  not.  Some  threatening  systems  would  be 
stopped,  but  a  freeze  could  also  prevent 
such  developments  as  the  stealth  boml>er  (a 
second-strike  weapon  that  will  preserve  one 
leg  of  the  U.S.  triad),  or  a  new  small,  single- 
warhead  land-baaed  missile  that  many  ex- 
perts believe  is  the  best  way  to  remedy  the 
current  problems  created  by  the  vulnerabil- 
ity of  ICBMs— i.e..  by  de-BORV-ing. 

Moreover,  what  is  to  be  frozen?  Produc- 
tion of  some  nuclear  materials  and  weapons 
is  difficult  to  monitor,  testing  and  deploy- 


'Natlooal  Opinion  poIU  show  tvo-thlrdi  of  Uie 
public  lupportins  a  f  reoe.  alUioash  this  nunil>er 
drops  dramaUeally  if  Uw  reapoodenti  fed  that  s 
(reeae  would  allow  the  SovieU  aomewbat  greater 
nuclear  strengtb  than  the  United  States  or  to  cheat 
undetected. 
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ment  less  so.  But  ambiguities  exist  even  for 
deployment.  Should  we  freeze  certain  deliv- 
ery systems  if  we  caimot  freeae  their  coun- 
tetmeasures?  For  example,  should  we  pro- 
hibit longer-range  submarine  missiles  or 
stealth  aircraft  if  we  caimot  verifiably 
freeze  antisubmarine  warfare  or  air  de- 
fenses? What  would  that  do  to  strategic  sta- 
bility now  and  in  the  future?  At  beat,  the 
ambitious  list  of  difficult  issues  will  mean 
slow  negotiations. 

If  negotiations  for  a  freeze  are  going  to  be 
slow  and  complex,  a  question  arises:  Why 
not  spend  that  time  and  political  capital  on 
negotiating  stabilizing  measures  ai>d  reduc- 
tions? Alternatively,  if  we  negotiate  a  freeae 
that  stops  new  n.S.  programs  that  may 
threaten  Soviet  land-liaaed  missiles  In  the 
future,  what  incentives  wQl  the  Soviets  have 
to  respond  to  our  efforts  in  the  START  ne- 
gotiations to  reduce  their  current  threat  to 
our  land-based  missiles?* 


LEGISLATION  ON  WOMEN  AND 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OPCAUPOKHIA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  represemtatives 
Wednesday.  AprU  27. 1983 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  impor- 
tant legislative  paclmge  introduced 
yesterday  by  Congresswoman  Oakar, 
myself,  and  32  other  cosponsors  to  al- 
leviate some  of  the  inequities  toward 
women  in  the  social  security  system. 
The  gentlelady  from  Ohio.  Ms.  Oakar, 
has  proven  herself  to  be  a  tireless  and 
effective  advocate  of  well-conceived 
reform  of  the  social  security  system. 
The  eight  bills  introduced  yesterday, 
are  largely  attributable  to  the  exper- 
tise and  evidence  Ms.  Oakar  has  devel- 
oped during  her  tenure  as  chair  of  the 
Aging  Committee's  Task  Force  on 
Social  Security  and  Women.  I  was 
happy  to  reappoint  her  to  chair  that 
task  force  again  in  this  Congress. 

The  recent  social  security  amend- 
ments include  some  limited  provisions 
which  improve  coverage  and  benefit 
protection  for  selected  groups  of 
women  but  there  are  structural  ques- 
tions of  equity  in  the  system  which  we 
still  must  face. 

Since  the  turn  of  this  century,  the 
demographic  trend  has  been  toward 
an  increase  in  the  older  population,  es- 
pecially among  women.  Persons  aged 
55  and  over,  who  constituted  only  10 
percent  of  the  total  population  in 
1900,  made  up  over  20  percent  by  1980. 
Only  50  years  ago  there  were  approxi- 
mately equal  numbers  of  males  and  fe- 
males in  the  post-6S  age  groups.  By 
1980.  however,  the  proportion  of  fe- 
males had  grown  to  almost  60  percent 
of  the  total  population  over  age  65  and 
75  percent  of  the  population  over  age 
75. 

The  bills  which  we  introduced  are 
not  new  concepts.  The  ideas  have  been 
recommended  by  several  social  securi- 
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t7  adriiory  ooundla.  special  study 
groaps,  and  aodal  Mcorlty  experts. 

Pertiaps  the  most  oomprehenslve 
chaiweB  m  axe  proposing  would  allow 
the  total  earatawi  of  both  spouses  to 
be  credited  equally  to  each  spouse 
when  benefits  are  claimed  or.  in  the 
ease  of  a  dhrovee,  at  the  time  of  dl- 
votee.  A  mmpanlwi  bill  would  allow 
the  survtrtnc  spouse  to  Inherit  the 
work  credits  of  the  other  spouse. 
These  reforms  will  provide  more  equi- 
talde  treatment  between  spouses  and 
fairer  protectloii  for  displaced  hCHue- 
maken  who  often  choose  the  noncom- 
pensated  wock  of  a  homemaker  which, 
in  dhroroe,  leaves  than  with  less  at- 
tractive Job  market  skills  and  no  social 
security  coverage. 

In  addition  to  the  push  for  gradual 
CQUinehensive  earnings  sharing 
reform,  we  are  also  putting  forth  five 
qwdfie  ivoposals  which  should  be 
considered  for  full  and  immediate  im- 
plemoitation.  We  mopose  child  care 
credits  to  allow  a  parent  to  be  given 
work  credits  for  up  to  10  years  of 
caring  for  children  tmder  6  years  of 
age.  if  that  parent  also  has  other  paid 
w«»k  credits  under  social  security.  We 
also  se^  to  restore  the  minimum 
social  security  benefits,  which  were 
eliminated  in  the  Omnibus  Budget 
ReconeOiaticm  Act  of  IMl. 

Other  provisions  pay  benefits  to  a 
surviving  qmuse  for  the  4  months  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  a  worker  and  to 
disabled  widows  and  widowers  under 
age  60.  We  would  also  repeal  the  new 
law  which  reduces  social  security 
spousal  benefits  due  to  the  receipt  of  a 
Government  pension. 

Now  that  the  financial  crisis  in 
social  security  has  passed,  we  need  to 
focus  on  how  to  eliminate  the  sex- 
based  inequities  in  the  law.  Such  re- 
forms, as  those  introduced  with  Ms. 
Oakab's  leadership,  will  have  benefits 
tor  both  men  and  women.  They  will 
aanire  that  each  dollar  of  taxes  paid 
by  a  woman  wiU  buy  the  same  level  of 
fMTOtectkm  for  her  male  spouse  and 
children  as  a  dollar  of  taxes  paid  by  a 
man.  They  wUl  require  that  woman  be 
given  equal  credit  for  the  financial 
well-being  of  the  family  even  if  she 
duwaes  to  forego  paid  compensation 
for  the  equally  important,  though 
noncompensated,  woik  of  a  homemak- 
a  and  fiiD-time  parent.  They  will 
assure  that  men  who  predecease  their 
wives  wHl  pass  on  to  their  widows  their 
fuD  rights  to  social  security  benefits. 

AU  of  these  concepts  are  laudable 
goals  to  which  this  new  legislation 
gtves  concrete  form.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  not  only  these  goals 
but  also  this  legislative  package.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PDBUC  PENSION  PARITY  ACT 
OF  1983 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 


m  THE  Houss  or  axFRXsorTATrvas 

Wednetday.  April  27. 1983 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide an  exclusion  from  gross  inc(»ne 
for  that  portion  of  a  governmental 
pension  received  by  an  individual 
which  does  not  exceed  the  maximum 
benefits  payable  imder  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  could  have 
been  excluded  from  income  for  the 
taxable  year.  In  short,  this  bill  at- 
tempts to  treat  the  pension  income  of 
public  employees  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  social  security  income  of  retir- 
ees from  employment  in  the  private 
sector. 

Prior  to  the  recent  passage  of  HJl. 
1900.  the  Social  Security  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983,  social  secm-ity  retire- 
ment benefits  were  completely  ex- 
cluded from  Federal  income  tax.  In 
contrast,  however,  the  pensions  re- 
ceived by  public  employees  who  were 
not  covered  by  the  Social  Security  Act 
were  fully  taxable  at  prevailing  tax 
rates.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
public  pensions  take  the  place  of  social 
security  benefits  for  noncovered  em- 
ployees. Under  the  legislation  recently 
passed  and  signed  by  the  President, 
social  security  benefits  will  be  taxed 
for  the  first  time  only  for  recipients 
whose  taxable  income— excluding 
social  seciulty— plus  one-half  of  their 
social  security  benefits  and  any  inter- 
est received  on  tax-exempt  bonds  ex- 
ceeds an  established  base  amount.  The 
base  amount  for  an  individual  is 
$25,000;  the  base  amount  for  a  married 
couple  filing  a  Joint  return  is  $32,000. 
For  a  married  couple  filing  separately, 
the  base  amount  is  zero.  These  iMse 
amounts  will  remain  fixed  under  the 
new  law  and  wiU  not  be  indexed  to  any 
changes  in  the  rate  of  inflation.  These 
new  base  amounts  will  also  awiy  to 
tier  I— the  so-called  social  security  por- 
tion—of railroad  retirement  benefits. 

Under  this  legislation,  a  public  em- 
ployee could  deduct  that  portion  of 
their  governmental  pension  up  to  the 
ma'rfainiiiiri  soclal  sccurity  retirement 
benefit  for  an  individual  from  their 
gross  income. 

It  is  fundamentally  unfair  to  contin- 
ue to  tax  the  retirement  benefits  of 
public  employees  differently  than  the 
social  security  retirement  benefits  of 
private  employees.  eq>ecially  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  public  employees  had 
no  choice  as  to  whether  their  employ- 
ers—a Federal,  State,  or  local  unit  of 
govemment^partidpated  in  the  social 
security  sjrstem  or  established  a  public 
employees  pensicm  plan.  The  recent 
passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1983  affords  us  an  op- 
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portunlty  to  address  this  inequity  in 
our  tax  laws  and  to  establish  parity  in 
the  tax  treatment  of  public  and  pri- 
vate retirement  benefits.  I  hope  that 
Members  wHl  Join  me  in  coqwnsoring 
this  legislation  in  the  interest  of  fair- 
ness to  public  employees.9 


April  28, 1983 


BUCHENWALD  HORROR 
RECALLED 


JMI 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

oPAanoiiA 

ni  THX  Bovsx  or  rxphssxhtativcs 

Wednetday.  April  27. 1983 

•  Bfr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago  Washington,  D.C.,  was  a  host 
to  a  gathering  of  the  survivors  of  the 
Holocaust.  For  the  many  who  partici- 
pated it  was  an  emotional  reimion  as 
they  sought  to  reestablish  contact 
with  other  survivors.  In  Joining  to- 
gether, they  recalled  the  horror  of 
this  great  human  tragedy  and  recount- 
ed the  losses  of  loved  ones. 

It  is  important  that  we  not  forget 
this  dark  chapter  in  hiunan  history. 
One  who  will  not  forget  is  William 
Malsh,  who  was  the  first  UJS.  Army  of- 
ficer to  enter  Buchenwald  38  years 
ago.  Now  a  lawyer  in  Tucson,  Ariz., 
Mr.  Malsh  recently  wrote  a  news  arti- 
cle recounting  memories  that  are  for 
him  "aU  too  vivid." 

At  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro,  I  would 
like  to  insert  that  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Arizona  Daily  Star  on 
April  12,  1983,  the  38th  anniversary  of 
his  experience  at  Buchenwald. 

BuCHXirWALS  HORHOR  SmX  VlTID  TO 
LiBKRATOR 

(By  wmiam  R.  BCalsh) 

Sometimes  you  can't  forget;  sometimes 
you  don't  want  to  forget.  There  are  times 
when  the  past  Is  all  too  vivid.  It  was  38 
years  ago  and  I  can  still  remember. 

The  hmnicidal  horror  of  death  and  de- 
pravity bung  over  the  camp  like  naked  arms 
of  a  dead  tree  that  is  still  part  of  the  soQ 
but  which  has  become  only  the  pitiful 
image  of  its  life-bearing  brother.  Just  as  the 
cruelty  of  nature  had  reduced  its  green  life 
to  black  bark,  so  the  cruelty  of  humans  had 
destroyed  the  spirit  and  souls  of  the  thou- 
sands of  inmates  and  had  left  only  the  phys- 
ical shell  to  exist  as  a  symbol  of  the  New 
Order  on  which  the  modem  thousand-year 
Orail  had  been  erected.  Hobnailed  boots  tri- 
umphed over  reason:  rifle  butts  crushed 
faiths:  mafled  fists  battered  down  intellect 
Your  head  spun  with  thoughts  like  these 
AprO  12,  1945,  the  day  you  led  American 
troops  through  the  gates  of  Buchenwald 
ConcentratiMi  Camp  in  Germany.  Thirty 
eight  yean  later  the  nightmare  is  stiU  with 
you. 

We  stared  at  tyranny  carried  to  its  macar 
bre  apex.  Here,  Americans  could  dimly  dis- 
cern their  own  heritage  of  tolerance  and  lib- 
erty that  had  sent  them  across  the  globe, 
their  precious  patrimony  of  law  and  human 
rights  that  had  so  often  remained  mere 
words  to  them  in  their  own  country. 

Here,  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  in  the  30th 
century,  was  the  Inferno— the  concentric  pit 
of  perversity  that  devoured  the  bodies  and 
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aouls  of  men  more  fiendishly  than  a  whirl- 
pool draws  a  >Uck  of  lifeless  wood  into  Its 
bottomleas  bowels. 

Here,  in  Buchenwald.  was  the  sordid 
symbol  of  a  dlctatoralilp.  the  almost  inex- 
plorable  result  of  a  regime  in  which  a  small 
group  elevated  itself  above  the  law,  wbere 
the  dignity  of  the  individual  was  doomed  to 
be  submerged  in  a  sea  of  pompous  power 
and  lascivious  lawleaaneaa. 

Sometimes  you  can't  forget  Perhaps  you 
shouldn't.  Rememttering  the  liorror  could 
prevent  it  from  ever  happening  again. 

Those  still  alive  in  the  camp  r^reaented 
at  once  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  elite  of 
Europe  and  the  lowest  outcasts  of  society, 
with  the  criminals,  as  scum  on  the  surface 
of  a  liquid,  f onning  the  crest  The  thief,  the 
murderer,  the  procurer  were  in  command 
over  the  scholar,  the  priest  the  scientist 
parasite  ruled  host  the  lash  and  crematory 
were  the  law  and  counsel  of  the  wretched. 

The  green  triangle  on  the  prisoner's 
striped  Jacket  told  of  crimes  committed,  the 
red  patch  proclaimed  political  beliefs,  the 
black  insignia  spoke  of  service  to  Ood.  Never 
before  had  the  colors  of  nature  so  cried  out 
in  degradation  and  despair. 

It  was  a  long  time  ago.  And  yet  the  horror 
of  it  all  seems  like  it  was  only  yesterday. 

It  all  had  come  to  an  end  when  the  first 
Jeeps  and  trucks  began  creeping  cautiously 
up  the  winding  road  from  Weimar  to  Bu- 
chenwald. 

The  steel  tracks  of  Sherman  tanks  rolled 
and  rumbled  over  the  clean  concrete,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  sprawling,  black-uni- 
formed remnants  of  the  Praetorian  Guard. 
For  them,  masters  in  slow  and  sadistic 
murder,  death  had  come  swiftly. 

When  the  guns  that  were  liberty  and  free- 
dom reached  the  camp,  the  gates  were 
open— the  iron  gates  on  which  were  in- 
scribed the  words:  "Labor  Idakes  Free." 

Those  who  lived  went  free.  Some  are  alive 
today.  Like  you,  they  struggle  to  forget. 
Maybe  they  shouldn't.  For  them  the  Bu- 
chenwald Horror  was  much  worse.* 


THE  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  MAR- 
KETPLACE: THE  FEDERAL 
ROLE 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OP  PBniSTI.VAinA 
nr  THX  HOUSE  OF  HEPRBSENTA'rrVSS 

Wednesday.  April  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  OOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  hon- 
orable colleagues  to  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion introduced  on  this  floor  last  week 
by  Mr.  SncoN  of  Illinois— HJl.  2078, 
the  Foreign  Language  Assistance  for 
National  Security  Act,  of  which  I  and 
my  fellow  Republican.  Mr.  Colbmam  of 
Bfissouri.  are  original  cosponsors. 

I  would  first  like  to  note  that  the  bill 
that  my  colleague  from  across  the 
aisle  has  introduced  is  a  much 
strengthened  version  of  a  similar 
effort  initiated  last  session,  but  which 
was  never  considered  on  the  floor.  I 
could  not  lend  my  support  to  that  ear- 
lier effort  because  I  felt  that  the  fund- 
ing was  too  extravagant  for  these 
times  of  budget  trimming,  and  the 
bill's  impact  too  diq>ersed  to  be  truly 
effective. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  know  that  Mr.  Sncoii  has  very 
high  goals  for  the  language  education 
of  our  Nation,  but  I  believe  that  imless 
there  is  an  underlying  economic  neces- 
sity for  multilingualism  on  a  massive 
scale  in  this  country.  I  am  afraid  that 
no  amount  of  money— whether  $50 
million  or  $500  million-will  bring 
about  the  kind  of  language  diversity 
that  my  colleague  seeks.  While  it  is 
true  that  facility  in  more  than  one 
language  can  be  enriching  and  its  own 
reward  for  some,  the  majority  of 
Americans  simply  do  not  need  or 
desire  the  mastery  of  a  second  lan- 
guage. I  fear.  then,  that  a  great  deal  of 
effort  and  money  could  be  spent  in  a 
futile  effort  to  teach  those  who  would 
rather  not  be  taught. 

HJR.  2078,  in  paring  down  its  fund- 
ing requisites  over  25  percent  and  in 
better  targeting  its  resources,  is  a 
more  sound  attempt  to  promote  lan- 
guage education  in  this  coimtry  by 
providing  incentives  and  opportunities 
to  those  most  likely  to  benefit  immedi- 
ately. Mr.  Simon's  overall  goals 
remain  exceptionally  high,  but  with 
this  rewrite  of  last  session's  legislation 
we  begin  on  a  more  reasonable  scale  to 
tackle  those  areas  in  which  we  can 
hope  to  have  real  impact— teacher  in- 
stitutes, special  study  programs  here 
and  abroad  for  students,  and  rewards 
to  higher  learning  institutions  that  re- 
quire foreign  langauge  facility  upon 
entrance  or  graduation.  The  "carrot 
and  stick"  approach  that  we  take  in 
this  legislation  will  serve  to  attract 
those  individuals  and  institutions  wiU- 
ing  to  shoulder  the  prime  responsibil- 
ity for  their  foreign  langauge  pro- 
grams. Thus,  rather  than  force-feed- 
ing foreign  languages  to  students,  we 
have  merely  provided  opportunities 
and  incentives  for  pursuing  them.  And 
pursue  them  they  will,  if ,  as  I  said  ear- 
lier, there  is  ample  reason.  With  more 
and  more  incentive  for  the  United 
States  to  compete  aggressively  in  the 
world  marketplace,  we  shall  very  likely 
see  such  ample  reason  in  the  form  of 
many  Jobs  requiring  foreign  lan- 
guages—perhaps the  most  compelling 
incentive  of  all. 

Thus,  while  I  applaud  my  colleague's 
active  interest  in  this  vital  area  of  our 
educational  process.  I  do  believe  that 
we  must  limit  ourselves  to  what  can 
reasonably  be  accomplished  on  the 
Federal  level— HH.  2078  is  a  fine  start- 
ing point.* 


IMPORTANCE  OF  BILINOUALISM 


HON.  BALTASAR  CORRADA 

OP  PUSRIU  RICO 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBnUtSEHTATl  VBS 

Wednesday.  April  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
concept  of  bilingualism  is  often  misim- 
derstood  or  brings  some  concerns  to 
those  who  have  been  only  exposed  to  a 
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monolingual  society.  Whereas  up  until 
now  discussion  has  centered  principal- 
ly aroimd  the  appropriateness  of  bilin- 
gual education  in  our  public  school 
systems,  we  are  begliming  to  gnsp  the 
importance  that  bilingualism  plays  in 
our  economic  system. 

Florida  Governor,  Bob  Graham,  re- 
cently traveled  to  Caiuula  to  promote 
orange  Juice  sales,  and  in  the  process 
made  some  very  sstute  observations 
about  the  dual-language  community  in 
his  State.  I  would  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  ponder  the  significance  of 
his  statements,  as  reported  in  the 
April  6. 1983.  Miami  Herald: 

The  statements  follow: 

(From  the  Miami  Herald.  Apr.  6, 19831 
OovxRHOR  Graham  Advises  Camada  oii 

BiLIiraUAUSM 

(By  John  D.  Harbron) 

ToROHTo.— Wh«i  Gov.  Bob  Graham  was 
in  Canada  recently  to  promote  the  lagging 
sales  of  Florida  orange  justice  in  its  largest 
export  market  he  took  time  out  to  express 
optimism  about  the  future  of  bilingualism 
in  his  state. 

That's  a  risky  view  to  take  in  a  country 
where  the  differences  over  bilingualism 
have  not  been  solved  in  two  centuries,  and 
also  where  a  tough,  separatist  government 
in  Quebec  is  imposing  fines  on  companies 
and  institutions  that  do  not  knuckle  under 
to  its  aU-French  language-usage  law. 

But  Governor  Graham  gave  acKne  positive 
reasons  why  he  feels  the  English-Spanish 
conflict  will  be  solved  in  Florida  before  the 
much  older  English-French  one  here. 

His  reasoning  is  based  on  the  oldest  and 
best  reason  to  learn  a  second  language:  the 
need  to  speak  it  to  earn  a  living  or  run  a 
business.  Miami's  ever-growing  world  of 
Spanish-speaking  communities  and  busi-. 
nesses  makes  ttiis  clear. 

As  Governor  Graham  put  it,  "Because 
Miami  is  now  the  international  gateway  to 
Latin  America,  a  change  is  needed  in  the  at- 
titude to  the  language  of  immigrants  than 
was  the  case  in  the  past. 

"The  earlier  generations  of  refugees  has 
moved  from  European  societies  to  an  Ameri- 
can continental  one,"  he  continued.  "The 
ones  who  come  now  live  in  a  global  economy 
in  which  Miami  is  an  international  city. 

"We  have  to  get  the  people  [of  Florida]  to 
look  upon  linguistics  not  as  an  issue  of  seU- 
pride  and  national  patriotism,  but  of  prag- 
matism and  good  sense." 

Graham  says  the  permanent  place  of 
Spanish  in  business,  retailing,  and  tourism 
must  extend  to  Europeans,  Middle  Eastern, 
and  Japanese  executives  who  are  doing  busi- 
ness in  Miami  or  whose  parent  corporations 
have  established  their  Latin  American  head- 
quarters in  Coral  Gables. 

The  latter  development  took  off.  during 
the  1970s,  when  mainly  VJS.  multinational 
firms  moved  their  hemispheric  operations 
to  Coral  Gables  to  escape  the  growing 
threats  throughout  LAtin  America  from  na- 
tionalisation decrees,  terrorist  attacks,  and 
executive  kidnapping. 

As  Governor  Graham  told  me,  ".  .  .  most 
Jobs  in  Miami  are  now  international-com- 
merce related  today,  where  they  were  once 
tourist  related." 

Behind  the  governor's  thoughts  is  the  fact 
that  unique  to  all  American  dties,  Miami's 
Immigrant  flow  of  mainly  entrepreneurial 
Cubans  who  fled  Castro's  Marxist  economy. 
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pltn  the  city's  burgeoning  twmfclng  and 
tntMnational-buaineai  ties  witb  Latin  Amer- 
ica, bave  made  Spanish  equal  to  English  as 
the  language  of  trade  and  commerce. 

At  the  same  time  the  atfaUe  governor, 
who  is  not  Spanish-apeaking.  understands 
what  be  tons  "the  reluctance  and  a  very 
pmrmnnmnf  felt  experience  against  coping 
with  Spanish  in  shops,  banks,  and  buses"  by 
yiy^tiiM-  ImpcMtant  generational  group  in 
our  mixed  population  . . .  the  elderly  and  re- 
tirees." 

Tet  downtown  Miami's  shops,  resUurants; 
banks,  and  munldpal-govemment  offices 
have  had  to  become  bilingual,  he  says. 

"It's  not  a  matter  of  ethnic  or  linguistic 
separatism  with  them,  but  of  dollars  and 
cents.  The  managonent  of  shopping  centers 
Uke  Omni  have  to  meet  the  broadest  lan- 
guage needs  of  the  customers  because  a 
good  part  of  them  now  speak  a  language 
other  than  English." 

If  all  this  sounds  chilling  to  Anglo-Florid- 
ians  who  say  "No"  to  billngualism.  look  at 
Canada.  Many  of  its  largest  companies, 
many  of  which  also  operate  in  Florida,  have 
had  to  move  their  head  offices  and  person- 
nel to  English-speaking  Toronto  from  Mon- 
treal, the  largest  French-speaking  city  out- 
side of  France. 

Their  main  reason,  which  has  brought  a 
big  slump  to  Montreal's  economy,  was  to 
escape  Bill  101.  That's  the  tough.  all- 
French-language  act  that  has  been  imposed 
on  Quebec-based  industries  by  Premier 
Rene  Levesque's  provincial  separatist  gov- 
ernment 

Clearly  Qovemor  Graham's  pragmatism 
about  parity  for  Spanish  will  be  more  work- 
able for  Florida  than  Premier  Levesque's 
forced  French-language  law  has  been  for 
Quebec 

(Herald  Canadian  correspondent  John  D. 
Harforon  speaks  English,  French,  and  Span- 
ish.)* 


MX  MISSILE 


HON.  NEAL  SMITH 

or  IOWA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  27. 1983 

•  Bfr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  decisions  before  Congress  at 
this  time  is  the  question  of  what  to  do 
about  the  proposed  production  and  de- 
ployment of  the  MX  missile.  In  arriv- 
ing at  this  decision,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  take  into  consideration  not 
only  the  testimony  of  defense  experts 
on  both  sides  of  the  issue  but  also  non- 
mllltary  and  other  considerations.  In 
Its  lead  editorial  of  April  16.  1983.  the 
Des  Moines  Register  cites  some  of 
these  points  regarding  the  MX  propos- 
al that  I  believe  merit  the  consider- 
ation of  Congress  and  others  involved 
in  this  issue. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
[From  the  E>e8  Moines  Register,  Apr.  16. 
1983] 
Tmx  To  Stop  a  Mistakk 
Once  the  Soviets  gained  the  ability  to  de- 
stroy land-based  nuclear  mlssUes.  the 
United  States  needed  to  come  up  with  a 
bigger,  more  accurate  and  more  survivable 
mlsBile— or  so  went  the  thinking  of  those 
who  believed  in  the  "window  of  vulnerabil- 
ity." 
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Many  did  not  believe.  These  said  it  was  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  the  Soviets  could  wipe 
out  aU  the  U.S.  Minutonan  missOea  and. 
even  if  they  could,  the  weapons  remaining 
in  the  air  and  sea  legs  of  the  American  triad 
could  stai  demolish  Russia. 

To  those  who  bought  the  window  of  vul- 
nerability, however— and  they  prevailed— it 
was  essential  that  the  United  States  come 
up  with  a  weapon  that  could  somehow  sur- 
vive this  new  Soviet  capability. 

Well,  the  engineers  came  up  with  a  bigger, 
more  accurate  missile,  all  right— the  most 
powerful  American  weapon  ever  built,  each 
one  bristling  with  10  warheads,  each  war- 
head 17  times  more  destructive  than  the 
bomb  that  destroyed  Hiroshima.  What  they 
couldn't  do  was  make  it  survivable.  They 
tried  35  basing  schemes  over  the  last  15 
years,  without  success. 

Finally,  this  week,  a  bipartisan  committee 
gave  up  on  the  fancy  basing  schemes  and 
recommended  putting  the  MX  in  the  same 
old,  vulnerable  Mlnuteman  silos,  an  idea  re- 
jected by  Congress  16  months  ago.  This 
time,  the  commission  reassured  the  doubt- 
ers with  words  that  were  new  and  surpris- 
ing, given  the  history  of  the  MX:  Tou 
should  not  worry  so  much  about  the  window 
of  vulnerability,  they  said,  the  other  legs  of 
the  triad  are  doing  fine. 

The  recommendation  leaves  members  of 
Congress  with  quite  a  choice: 

Vote  for  a  missile  whose  purpose  was  to 
close  a  window  of  vulnerability,  even  though 
it  Is  as  vulnerable  as  the  one  It  is  meant  to 
replace,  but  that's  OK.  because  people  were 
worrying  too  much  about  the  window  of  vul- 
nerability, anyhow; 

Recall  the  purpose  of  the  experiment,  see 
that  it  faUed.  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that, 
as  it  turns  out,  the  need  wasn't  so  great,  and 
vote  against  it  once  and  for  all. 

Those  who  make  the  first  choice  will  be 
opting  for  more  than  a  soon-to-be-outdated 
boondoggle.  They  will  be  buying  a  weapon 
whose  own  first-strike  capability  will  fur- 
ther shake  the  precarious  stability  under 
which  the  world  is  living;  the  Soviets  will 
have  good  reason  to  match  the  new  weapon. 

Those  who  vote  the  other  way  will  be 
stopping  a  costly  mistake.* 


April  28,  1983 


April  28, 1983 


THE  PERILOUS  NUCLEAR 
FREEZE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OP  If  ORTH  CAHOURA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  April  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  in  the 
RscoRO  an  article  on  the  freeze  debate 
which  appeared  recently  in  that  out- 
standing British  newspaper,  the  E>ally 
Telegraph. 

The  author.  John  O'Sullivan,  editor 
of  Policy  Review  and  a  leading  con- 
servative writer,  brings  a  foreign  per- 
spective to  our  momentous  delibera- 
tions. 

[From  the  Dally  Telegraph  (London),  Apr. 
11. 1983] 
Umilatkralism  in  Drag 
(By  John  O'Sullivan) 
When  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives votes  this  Wednesday  on  the  reso- 
lution to  adopt  a  "mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze"  on  nuclear  weapons,  many  Congress- 


men who  do  not  believe  that  such  a  freeze  is 
at  all  desirable  will  nonetheless  vote  for  it  in 
the  belief  that  their  constituents  passion- 
ately support  it.  Indeed,  I  myself  reluctantly 
accepted  that  the  freeze  movement  waa 
sweeping  America  until  I  arrived  ai  Prince- 
ton University  last  week. 

Mr.  Christopher  Hltchens,  formerly  of  the 
Nbw  SiAimiAii,  and  now  with  its  American 
coimterpart.  the  Nation,  and  I  were  there 
to  appear  before  the  concerned  students  of 
that  ancient  university  and  to  give  a  Pat 
and  Mike  variety  cross-talk  act  on  nuclear 
war. 

The  universities  are  alleged  to  be  especial- 
ly freeze-minded.  And  on  the  way  from  the 
airport,  our  student  host,  Mr.  James  La- 
velle.  had  predicted  a  large  and  passionately 
antlnuclear  audience.  So  it  was  in  much  the 
same  spirit  as  Christian  missionaries  once 
set  foot  among  unluiown  heathens  that  I, 
cast  as  a  missionary  from  the  Pentagon,  en- 
tered the  hall.  They  might  be  caimibals; 
they  might  not.  Time  would  tell. 

I  was  at  once  reassured.  The  hall  looked 
as  though  a  small  neutron  bomb  had  been 
exploded  there  ten  minutes  beforehand. 
The  furniture  was  completely  intact,  but 
there  were  no  people  present. 

Some  students  did  drop  by  later,  and  Mr. 
Hltchens  and  I  dutifully  set  about  each 
other.  To  paraphrase  freely  he  argued  that 
it  would  be  terribly  sad  if  the  world  were  to 
be  blown  up,  I  agreed  with  this,  adding  the 
reservation  that  his  solution  of  unilateral 
nuclear  disarmament  by  America  was  not 
the  sole  alternative  to  instant  Armageddon. 
And  perhaps  because  we  were  faced  by  a 
small  but  serious-minded  audience  rather 
than  a  howling  mob  of  pacifists,  an  intelli- 
gent and  restrained  discussion  took  place. 
This  episode  brought  another  modest  ad- 
vantage. In  preparing  for  the  debate.  I  was 
compelled  to  bring  myself  up  to  date  on  the 
various  arguments  for  and  against  a  nuclear 
freeze. 

Admittedly,  I  did  not  study  the  question 
from  an  altogether  unbiased  standpoint. 
The  freeze  had  always  struck  me  as  unilat- 
eralism in  drag.  Although  its  advocates  rit- 
ualistically  stress  the  word  "mutual"  in  the 
resolution,  every  one  of  their  practical  pro- 
posals would  involve  the  sacrifice  of  lui 
American  or  western  weapons  system  irre- 
spective of  what  the  Russians  did. 

Thus,  at  its  national  convention  in  Febru- 
ary, the  Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze  Campaign 
voted  to  urge  Congress  "to  suspend  funding 
for  the  testing,  production  and  deployment 
of  V&.  nuclear  weapons."  But  it  also  reject- 
ed a  motion  to  make  United  States  actions 
"contingent  upon"  a  Soviet  response. 

It  similarly  voted  against  the  stationing  of 
Pershing  and  Ouise  missiles  in  Europe,  but 
modestly  called  only  for  "reductions"  in  the 
600  Soviet  missiles  already  in  place.  So 
much  for  the  "mutual." 

When  I  began  ploughing  through  docu- 
ments on  the  freeze,  1  discovered  to  my  sur- 
prise that  none  was  more  revealing  that  the 
Congrkssional  Rkcords  report  of  the  first 
freeze  debate  in  March,  as  it  happens.  Con- 
gressional debates  neither  attract  the  atten- 
tion nor  have  the  political  "ripple  effect,"  of 
Parliamentary  debates  in  London. 

The  final  vote,  if  it  concerns  a  major 
matter  of  poUcy,  will  be  reported.  But  there 
are  no  Parliamentary  sketch  writers  or  de- 
tailed newspaper  reports  to  convey  the  ar- 
guments, atmosphere,  personalities  or  rhe- 
torical victories  in  the  course  of  debates. 

If  they  had  been  present  In  March,  the 
debate  would  have  set  the  freeze  movement 
back  10  years.  For  its  advocates,  though  a 


majority,  took  a  rhetorical  hammering— and 
deawvedly  ao.  With  few  exceptions,  their 
speeches  combined  ignorance  of  the  issues 
nervous  looking  over  their  shoulders  at  pro- 
f reew  majorities  in  opinion  polls,  and  windy 
moral  self -conpatulatlon. 

CwigTMsmin  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  for 
instance,  would  be  a  sketch-writer's  star 
turn  at  a  circus.  The  body  of  his  speech 
grandly  dismissed  any  serious  consideration 
of  anything  as  complicated  as  arms  controL 
"I  have  no  great  concern  about  strategic 
balances.  I  do  not  want  to  get  caught  up  in 
arguments  about  numerical  ceilings  and 
aimual  percentage  rate  reductions." 

But  he  really  exceUed  himself  in  his  pero- 
ration. It  was  a  song— a  song,  in  fact,  by 
John  Lermon.  Not  his  greatest  song,  you 
may  think,  but  I  would  have  paid  Covent 
Oarden  prices  to  hear  it  delivered  on  the 
Floor  of  Congress: 
Imagine  no  possessions 
I  wonder  if  you  can 
No  need  for  greed  or  hunger 
A  brotherhood  of  man 
Imagine  all  the  people 
Sharing  all  the  world 
Tou  may  say  that  I'm  a  dreamer 
But  I'm  not  the  only  one 
And  maybe  someday  you'll  Join  us 
And  the  world  will  be  as  one. 

I  think  I  hear  a  faint  shout  of  "encore" 
from  the  general  direction  of  the  Kremlin. 

In  contrast  the  freeze's  Republican  critics 
presented  a  formidably  logical  case.  They 
pointed  out  that  the  United  States  deter- 
rent forces  was  aging  rapidly.  Seventy  five 
percent  of  American  strategic  weapons  were 
more  than  IS  years  old.  while  seventy  five 
per  cent  of  Soviet  strategic  weapons  were 
less  than  five  years  old.  The  freeze,  by  pre- 
venting the  modernization  of  the  United 
States  deterrent,  would  gradually  render  it 
obsolete. 

While  there  may  be  rough  equivalence 
today."  said  Congressman  Martin  of  North 
Carolina  in  an  impressively  lucid  speech, 
"there  will  not  be  in  the  future  unless  we 
modernize  our  forces." 

Some  Congressmen,  of  course,  may  be  less 
impressed  by  the  strategic  dangers  than  by 
opinion  polls  which  show  Americans  sup- 
porting the  freeze  by  75  to  25  per  cent.  But 
look  more  closely.  In  1982  a  Louis  Harris 
poll  put  before  people  the  following  state- 
ment: "The  United  States  should  not 
produce  any  new  war  weapons  even  if  the 
Russians  continue  to  produce  them." 

"When  presented  with  this  view,  which  is 
the  real  policy  of  the  freeze  movement,  the 
percentages  were  exactly  reversed:  76  per 
cent  opposed  such  a  freeze  and  24  per  cent 
supported  it  Which  means  the  Congress- 
men will  not  need  all  that  much  courage  to 
follow  the  courage  of  their  convictions.* 


fItANK  MANKIEWICZ  RETIRES 
AS  PRESIDENT  OF  NATIONAL 
PUBLIC  RADIO 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OP  mW  YORK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday.  April  27.  1983 

•  Mi.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  sorry  to  learn  of  Frank 
Manklewlcz's  decision  to  resign  as 
President  of  National  Public  Radio. 
The  impact  he  has  made  on  American 
communications  has  been  tremendous. 
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and  I  am  sure  he  will  continue  to  be 
an  influence  in  his  future  endeavors. 

Before  Joining  NPR  in  ivn,  Mr. 
Manklewlcz  was  the  press  secretary 
for  Senator  Robert  Kennedy  during 
the  1968  Presidential  campaign  and 
later  was  national  presidential  cam- 
paign director  for  George  McGovem. 
Following  these  political  experiences, 
he  wrote  books  on  the  Presidency  and 
contributed  numerous  columns  to 
newspapers  and  periodicals. 

Mi.  Kfanklewlcz  brought  his  valuable 
background  to  NPR  and  placed  a  new 
focus  on  public  radio.  Under  his  able 
leadership,  the  size  of  the  news  de- 
partment was  increased,  network  sala- 
ries became  comparable  to  those  of 
journalists,  and  Congress  was  persuad- 
ed to  provide  increased  funding  for 
public  radio.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts, 
NPR  was  able  to  offer  greater  pro- 
gram variety,  and  the  network  audi- 
ence more  than  doubled  to  the  present 
number  of  7.7  million. 

I  understand  the  challenges  that 
public  broadcasting  is  facing  with 
severe  budget  reductions  and  requests 
by  the  current  administration  to  re- 
scind fimds.  As  chairman  of  the  Con- 
gressional Arts  Caucus,  I  will  continue 
to  support  the  strong  foundation  es- 
tablished by  Frank  Manklewlcz  to 
insiue  the  independence,  stability,  and 
survival  of  this  vital  communications 
system.* 


A  NATION  AT  RISK:  THE  IMPER- 
ATIVE FOR  EDUCATIONAL 
REFORM 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OP  PKNHSTLVAHIA 
in  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATtTBS 

Wednesday.  April  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  GOODUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  Itnow  how  many  people  were  actu- 
aUy  surprised  by  the  report  released 
this  week  by  the  National  Commission 
on  Excellence  in  Education,  but  I  defi- 
nitely was  not.  In  fact,  I  am  hard  put 
to  imderstand  why  we  had  to  establish 
a  commission  to  tell  us  something  that 
all  the  test  results  have  already  dem- 
onstrated. If,  however,  the  release  of 
this  report  brings  about  the  needed 
changes  in  our  Nation's  educational 
system  to  enrich  the  lives  of  our 
youth,  and  to  Insure  a  brighter  future 
for  the  perpetuation  of  America's 
greatness,  then  it  was  a  very  worth- 
while effort. 

Having  been  personally  Involved  In 
all  elements  of  education,  as  a  teacher, 
principal,  superintendent  of  schools,  a 
member  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  and  last,  and  definitely 
not  least,  as  a  parent,  I  view  what  has 
happened  to  our  educational  system 
with  deep  sadness  and  sometimes  dis- 
gust. 

Every  piece  of  State  and  Federal  leg- 
islation deiding  with  education  during 
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that  time  has  made  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult for  educators  to  provide  leader- 
ship In  their  areas  of  training  and  ex- 
perience. Education  has  taken  on  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  evil  genius  of  spe- 
cial-interest groups,  targeting  funds 
for  each  end  of  the  spectrum  and  leav- 
ing the  vast  majority  in  the  middle  of 
mediocrity. 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  recent  occturence  in  a  rather  afflu- 
ent county.  When  achievement  tests 
results  were  finalized.  Southeast  Asian 
students  received  the  highest  scores. 
The  parents  of  these  high-scoring  stu- 
dents, wanting  to  assure  their  children 
the  opportunity  to  excel  In  their  new 
homeland,  insist  on  good  study  habits 
and  supervised  homework  periods. 

We  are  a  government  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  so  I 
guess  it  will  take  a  public  outcry  to  im- 
prove the  system.  I  Just  hope  it  wUl 
not  take  several  more  studies  to  deter- 
mine the  best  way  to  do  It;  and  then 
by  the  time  the  conclusions— probably 
all  contradictory— are  reached,  the 
Issue  is  reduced  to  a  quiet  mumble  by 
the  public.  The  special-interest  groups 
would  then  be  able  to  use  the  opportu- 
nity to  put  even  more  weight  on  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  spectnmi. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  insert  an  interesting  commentary 
on  the  report,  written  by  syndicated 
columnist  William  Raspberry,  which 
appeared  in  today's  Washington  Post. 
The  point  being  made  Is:  let  us  not 
make  excuses;  let  us  not  issue  dis- 
claimers; and  let  us  take  care  of  our 
chlldren. 

So  What  Ip  thx  Tzsts  Arx  Biasb>? 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

There's  a  lot  we  don't  know  about  educat- 
ing our  chUdren.  particularly  disadvantaged 
children.  That's  a  failure  of  information, 
which  is  bad  enough. 

But  we  know  a  lot  more  than  we  are  will- 
ing to  act  on.  That  is  a  failure  of  guts, 
which  is  worse. 

We  know,  for  Instance,  that  the  erosion  of 
standards  of  academic  performance  and  dis- 
cipline have  made  our  schools  far  less  effec- 
tive than  they  could  be.  But  we  have  not 
found  the  courage  to  insist  on  tough  stand- 
ards, enunciated  by  the  schools  and  sup- 
ported by  the  parents.  When  it  comes  to  mi- 
nority children  particularly,  we  would 
rather  feel  sorry  for  them  than  to  educate 
them. 

We  know  that  a  lot  of  our  teachers  aren't 
as  good  as  they  ought  to  be.  But  we— and 
here  I  mean  specifically  the  civil  rights  lead- 
ership—balk at  weeding  out  incompetent 
teachers,  particularly  if  they  are  minorities. 
We'd  rather  feel  sorry  for  them,  as  victims 
of  society,  than  hold  them  to  standards  that 
would  improve  the  quality  of  the  schools  for 
oiu-  children. 

Art  Harris  reported  in  The  Post  yesterday 
that  blacks  and  other  minorities  are  failing 
teacher-competency  tests  at  an  extraordi- 
nary rate.  The  reaction  of  black  leaders  and 
educators?  The  tests  are  racist.  "The  test  is 
killing  future  black  teachers."  one  professor 
told  Harris.  "It's  an  academic  electric 
chair." 


JMI 
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It  mwt  be  nid  that  no  one  haa  yet  come 
op  with  a  Standardlwd  teat  that  ii  an  accu- 
rate meaauie  of  t^-achtnt  ablUty.  teachtin 
beinc  aa  much  art  as  adenoe.  Btandardtied 
teata  cannot  meaaure  patlenoe,  love  of  chil- 
dren and  of  leaminc.  the  ability  to  maintain 
order  and  a  hundred  other  thinsa  that  make 
up  teacher  competency.  But  the  testa  can 
meaaure  whether  a  teacher  has  learned  the 
baaicB  of  pedacogic  technique  (which  we 
A^fMf  important,  else  why  would  we  man- 
date education  couraea  for  teachers?)  and 
whether  a  teacher  has  a  solid  grasp  of  the 
material  to  be  taught  A  lot  of  prospective 
teachers,  including  a  disproportionate 
number  of  minorities,  are  failing  teats  that 
measure  precisely  these  thinga.  And  our 
leadership  attacks  the  tests. 

I  T*"""»*  the  tests  are  culturally  biased. 
But  If  they  are  biased  in  favor  of  the  culture 
In  which  our  children  wiU  have  to  operate. 
Is  that  unreasonable?  I  assume  that  one  of 
the  reaaons  minority  applicants  fare  worse 
on  the  teats  than  whites  Is  that  they  them- 
selves are  the  victims  of  inferior  schooling. 
But  is  that  any  reaaon  to  perpetuate  the  dis- 
advantage by  putting  victims  in  charge  of 
the  dassrooms? 

Minority  children,  who  already  face  a 
huge  disadvantage  in  the  labor  market,  need 
better  teachers  of  whatever  ethnicity.  They 
wont  get  them  unless  we  do  what  we  can  to 
weed  out  the  incompetents  already  in  the 
classrooms  and  screen  out  the  prospective 
incompetents  before  they  ever  get  there.  If 
the  incompetents  thus  eliminated  are  dis- 
proptHtionately  black  or  Hispanic  I'm  sorry 
for  than,  but  I  dont  want  them  teaching 
my  children. 

The  NAACP  is  about  to  launch  a  com- 
mendable program  designed  to  help  minori- 
ty high  achool  seniors  score  higher  on  col- 
lege entrance  examinations.  It  may  take 
more  courage  than  that  august  body  can 
muster  to  insist  that  the  teachers  charged 
with  preparing  our  children  to  pass  stand- 
ardised tests  be  able  to  pass  the  tests  them- 
selves. Not  many  organliations  are  prepared 
to  foster  standards  that  would  put  large 
numbers  of  their  members  out  of  work. 

But  until  we  can  develop  that  sort  of  cour- 
age, we  are  kidding  ourselves  when  we 
demand  that  the  schools  do  a  better  Job  of 
preparing  our  children  for  the  technological 
age  that  la  upon  us. 

We  can  have  well-educated  children  or  ig- 
norant teachers.  We  cannot  have  both.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ag  Brawley  observes  its  diamond  Ju- 
bilee, it  has  grown  into  a  city  of  nearly 
18,000  residents.  The  tents  and  dirt 
streets  have  given  way  to  a  network  of 
buildings  and  highways  characteristic 
of  a  modem  city.  Agribusiness  has 
flourished  as  the  main  component  of 
the  city's  output,  with  railroAds.  high- 
ways, and  two  airports  providing 
access  to  major  markets.  Industry  is 
prevalent  and  on  the  rise  as  the  "Air- 
port Industrial  Park"  rapidly  expands 
with  new  construction  reaching  an  all- 
time  high  in  1982.  The  geothermal  in- 
dustry is  exemplary  of  such  growth 
with  two  electricity  producing  plants 
in  the  area.  It  is  evident  that  the 
vision,  strength,  and  determination  of 
the  founders,  which  helped  the  city 
survive  drought,  floods,  and  depres- 
sions, has  continued  in  the  residents 
today  who  continue  to  strive  to  main- 
tain and  strengthen  their  city. 

Residents  of  Brawley  pride  them- 
selves in  the  city's  friendliness  and 
this  is  reflected  by  the  large  and  in- 
creasing number  of  visitors  that  flock 
to  this  southern  California  city.  This 
friendliness,  as  well  as  the  Sun  which 
blesses  the  desert  city  and  entices 
tourists  is  captured  in  their  motto 
"Where  every  day  is  a  Sim  day." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  Brawley 
and  all  of  its  citizens.  The  founders 
had  a  vision  of  what  the  city  would 
become  and  thanlcs  to  the  communi- 
ty's hard  work,  it  is  easy  to  see  contin- 
ued growth  and  prosperity  for  Braw- 
ley.* 


April  28, 1983 


April  28, 1983 


HONOR  THE  CTTY  OP  BRAWLEY. 
CALIF. 


HON.  DUNCAN  HUNTCR 

OPCAUrOKIlIA 
HI  THS  HOUSE  OP  RCPRBSEHTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  April  27. 1983 

•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  honor  the  city  of  Brawley, 
Calif.,  which  is  celebrating  its  75th 
year  of  dtyhood  in  1983.  Brawley 
became  a  city  on  April  2.  1908,  when  it 
was  little  more  than  a  hamlet  of  tents 
and  dirt  streets  in  the  Imperial  Valley 
desert.  The  first  settlers  arrived  in 
1902.  but  it  was  not  untfl  several  years 
later  when  water  was  diverted  from 
the  Colorado  River,  that  Brawley  and 
the  Imperial  Valley  came  to  life.  The 
arid  desert  was  qulAly  transformed 
into  lush  agricultural  farmland  and 
Brawley  rai^dly  proqiered  and  grew. 


THE  CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE 
VIGIL  FOR  THE  CHERNO- 
BUSKT  FAMILY 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OP  NKW  TOHK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  April  27.  1983 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  both  hope  and  sadness  that  I  rise 
to  speak  in  this  year's  "Call  to  Con- 
science VigO"  on  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jews— hope  that  by  renewing  and  for- 
tif jring  our  efforts  in  support  of  Soviet 
Prisoners  of  Conscience  and  others 
forced  to  suffer  the  intolerable  human 
rights  situation  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  can  reverse  the  fortunes  of  these 
brave  people,  and  sadness  because  an- 
other year  has  passed  in  which  they 
have  had  to  suffer  repeated  and  unre- 
lenting injustices. 

Among  the  most  significant  accom- 
plishments of  man  is  the  conscious 
cieatlon  of  different  and  independent- 
ly meaningful  histories,  religions,  and 
cultures.  In  the  United  States,  all  citi- 
zens customarily  rejoice  in  the  rich- 
ness and  satisfaction  this  brings  to 
their  lives.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  clti- 
sens  must  necessarily  take  a  plunge 
into  a  long,  darit  tunnel  if  they  care  to 


create  a  life  for  themselves  and  their 
families,  which  Includes  these  most 
human  of  all  phenomena,  which 
Americans  accept  as  a  matter  of  right. 
The  pursuit  of  religious  beliefs  and 
cultural  traditions  has  resulted  in 
cruel  and  vindictive  acts  by  the  Soviet 
authorities  against  Soviet  Jews.  Know- 
ing full  well  that  any  attempt  to  prac- 
tice their  religion  will  be  harshly  re- 
pressed by  the  Government,  many 
Soviet  Jews  have  chosen  to  emigrate 
to  countries  which  wlU  allow  free  ex- 
pression of  their  culture  and  religion. 

To  try  to  do  so,  however,  is  to  invite 
additional  acts  of  reprisal.  In  the  slim 
hope  that  the  Soviet  Government  will 
grant  an  exit  visa,  these  people  submit 
to  the  well-lmown  tactics  of  dismissals 
from  their  Jobs,  intimidating  raids  and 
arrests  by  the  KGB,  psychologically 
debilitating  ostracism,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  jail  sentences  for  dissident  ac- 
tivities. 

For  a  time,  the  light  at  the  end  of 
this  tunnel  was  a  beacon.  In  recent 
years  it  has  been  almost  extinguished. 
Emigration  totals  from  the  Soviet 
Union  have  dropped  95  percent  in  the 
last  3  years  from  an  all-time  high  of 
51,000  in  1979.  The  Kremlin's  anti-Se- 
mitic campaign  has  intensified  as  evi- 
denced by  the  recent  formation  of  an 
"Anti-Zionist  Committee  of  the  Soviet 
Public"  which  threateningly  declared 
any  Soviet  Jew  who  openly  strives  to 
emigrate  an  enemy  of  the  state,  and 
other  measures  designed  to  isolate 
Soviet  Jews  from  the  world  Jewish 
community  and  their  historic,  cultur- 
al, and  religious  roots. 

Despite  this  growing  pattern  of  anti- 
Semitism  and  only  a  slight  ray  of  hope 
that  an  emigration  visa  wUl  be  grant- 
ed, Soviet  Jews  have  persisted  in  their 
quest  for  religious  freedom.  One  brave 
individual  who  has  endived  repeated 
harassment  yet  has  refused  to  aban- 
don his  struggle  is  Boris  Chemobilsky. 

Boris  Chemobilsky  and  his  family 
applied  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  in 
May  1975.  One  year  later  he  was  noti- 
fied that  this  request  was  refused.  He 
subsequently  lost  his  job  as  a  radio  en- 
gineer. From  then  on  he  had  to  suffer 
through  intermittent  periods  of  unem- 
ployment, occasionally  securing  an 
odd  job  to  help  support  his  family. 

The  Chemobilsky's  refused  to  be  de- 
terred from  their  goals.  Mrs.  Chemo- 
bilsky continued  to  teach  Hebrew,  and 
together  they  organized  a  kindergar- 
ten for  small  children.  During  a  peace- 
ful protest  demonstration  in  1976, 
Boris  was  arrested  and  charged  with 
"striking  members  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tia and  hooliganism." 

After  his  release  from  prison.  Boris 
resumed  his  activities  on  behalf  of 
Soviet  Jews  and  was  again  arrested, 
this  time  at  an  activists'  gathering  Just 
outside  of  Moscow.  Facing  fabricated 
chuves  against  him.  Boris  declined  to 
appear  at  his  trial  but  was  nonetheless 


convicted  and  sent  to  prison  in  Novem- 
ber of  1981. 

By  February  of  this  year.  Boris  had 
returned  to  Moscow  after  his  release 
from  prison.  In  q)ite  of  the  Intensiflca- 
tlon  of  anti-Semitic  activities  on  the 
part  of  the  Kremlin  and  two  separate 
prison  terms.  Boris  has  resumed  his  ef- 
forts to  keep  Jewish  culture  alive  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  to  win  the  right 
to  emigrate. 

Confronted  with  increasing  hard- 
ships, uncertainties,  and  threats  of  re- 
prisals, the  Chemobilsky's,  like  so 
many  other  Soviet  Jews,  have  not 
abandoned  their  pursuit  of  the  rights 
guaranteed  them  in  the  1975  Helsinki 
accords.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  share 
with  me  a  deep  respect  and  admiration 
for  these  courageous  refusenlks.  and 
inspired  by  their  example  will  intensi- 
fy our  own  efforts  to  secure  for  them 
some  measure  of  relief  from  the  re- 
pression to  which  they  are  continually 
subjected.* 


ISNT  ANYONE  THINKING? 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OPILUlfOU 
HI  THE  HOTTSE  OP  RBPRESERTATTVES 

Wednesday.  April  27, 1983 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration, many  Republicans  and 
some  Democrats  say  we  must  increase 
defense  spending  by  $1.6  trillion  over  5 
years,  in  effect  giving  the  Pentagon  a 
blank  check  to  draw  on  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury for  every  item  on  their  long  wish 
list. 

The  vast  majority  of  Democrats  and 
some  Republicans  say  we  must  protect 
and  increase  social  spending  and  pro- 
vide expensive  Jobs  programs  regard- 
less of  the  cost. 

The  defense  advocates  want  to  take 
from  the  social  programs  and  the 
social  spending  advocates  want  to  take 
from  defense. 

Isn't  anyone  thinking?  We  have  a 
$200  billion  deficit  and  we  have  an 
economy  recovery  in  the  delivery  room 
that  wUl  be  stillborn  unless  we  can  cut 
that  deficit— now  and  in  the  future— 
and  hold  down  interest  rates.  Both 
sides  should  be  looking  not  at  what 
they  can  take  from  the  other,  but 
what  they  can  reasonably  give  to  con- 
trol the  deficit,  spur  the  recovery  and 
get  unemployed  Americans  back  to 
work.« 


REBUTTAL  TO  WILLIAM  COLBY 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

omoaxB  CAaoLnu 

in  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPBESBrTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  27. 1983 

•  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  ^Deaker.  on  April  19  the  Washing- 
ton Post  puldished  a  cogent  article  in 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

favor  of  the  nuclear  freese  by  William 
Colby,  former  director  of  the  CIA. 

I  am  surprised  and  quite  disappoint- 
ed that  our  Capital's  leading  newspa- 
per has  not  seen  fit  to  publish  the  con- 
trary viewpoint  on  its  op-ed  page 
during  the  lengthy  deliberations  in 
Congress. 

Following  is  my  point-by-point  refu- 
tation of  Mr.  Colby's  argument. 

■EmTTAL  TO  OOLBT  AXTICLB 

CoLBT.  Without  a  freeae.  both  sides  will 
deploy  new  ICBM's  with  greater  accuracy, 
giving  them  a  first-strike  c^Mibility  and 
forcing  each  into  a  hair-trigger  launch-on- 
waming  posture. 

Rbutxal.  The  Soviets  already  have  this 
capaUlity  or  will  have  it  shortly.  The  MX 
Commission  Report,  at  page  4.  states: 

"While  Soviet  operational  missile  per- 
formance in  wartime  may  be  somewhat  leas 
accurate  than  performance  on  the  test 
range,  the  Soviets  nevertheless  now  prob- 
ably possess  the  necessary  combination  of 
ICBM  numbers,  rellabQlty,  accuracy,  and 
warhead  yield  to  destroy  almost  all  of  the 
1047  U.S.  ICBM  silos,  using  (mly  a  portion 
of  their  own  ICBM  force." 

"The  U.8.  ICBM  force  ...  is  inadequate 
to  put  at  serious  risk  more  than  a  small 
share  of  the  many  hardened  targets  in  the 
Soviet  Union." 

Under  the  f reexe  the  Soviets  could  further 
improve  the  accuracy  of  their  ICBM's. 
adding  to  their  first-strike  capacity.  Our  im- 
provements would  not  be  as  likely  to  give  us 
the  hard-target  capability  because  our  war- 
heads are  fewer  (on  ICBM's)  and  less  power- 
ful, and  under  the  freeze  we  could  not 
change  these.  Thus,  present  trends,  coupled 
to  a  freese.  will  force  us  Into  the  launch  on 
warning  posture  Colby  decries,  but  not  the 
Soviets. 

Even  with  100  new  MX  missiles,  our 
ICBM  force  would  not  threaten  more  than  a 
small  portion  of  the  Soviet  ICBM's.  Their 
638  SS-18'8  and  SS-19's.  which  are  compara- 
ble to  the  MX  in  counter-silo  capability, 
threaten  our  entire  force,  however. 

CoLST.  A  freese  would  bar  the  develop- 
ment of  cruise  missile  armadas,  which  would 
further  endanger  U.S.  security. 

RiSDTTAL.  The  Soviets  already  have  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  short-range  cruise  mis- 
siles (range  of  600  kilometers  or  less), 
aboard  subs  and  surface  ships.  WhUe  these 
are  deployed  as  anti-ship  weapons,  they 
could  be  fired  at  our  cities  from  the  Atlan- 
tic, Pacific  or  Caribbean.  We  cannot  threat- 
en the  USSR  with  a  comparable  number  at 
present  because  of  the  country's  relative  iso- 
lation from  the  open  seas.  Thus,  the  freese 
would  leave  us  worse  off  in  this  area. 

CoLBT.  Freese  would  bar  development  of 
new  Soviet  air  force  threat.  Blackjack 
bomber. 

RBauTTAL.  The  freeze  would  also  kill  the 
air  leg  of  our  triad,  on  which  we  are  much 
more  depeiKlent  than  the  Soviets  are  on 
theirs.  Our  B-53's  are  increasingly  obsolete 
and  incapable  of  penetrating  massive,  up-to- 
date  Soviet  air  defenses.  Witness  several  B- 
52  fatal  crashes,  one  on  April  12. 

B-52's  carry  28  percent  of  our  warheads. 
Soviets'  Bears  and  Bisons  only  5  percent  of 
theirs. 

Soviets  also  have  200  Backfire  bombers, 
averaging  5  years  old.  that  could  bomb  U.S. 
if  re-fueled. 

So  freeze  would  leave  us  without  airborne 
deterrent  and  Soviets  would  have  200  new 
bombers  to  destroy  the  U.S.  They  wouldn't 
need  Blackjack. 
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CoLBT.  The  freeze  would  bar  the  develop- 
ment of  the  D6  SLBM  (Trident  n)  which 
could  destroy  Soviet  sHoa,  thereby  giving  us 
a  first<trlke  capability. 

RiBOTTAL.  We  need  the  D6  to  answer  the 
first^trlke  capability  the  Soviets  already 
have  with  their  «S8  S8-18  and  S8-19  MX- 
Ifke  mlsBileB.  Without  the  D5.  we  won't  be 
able  to  deter  the  Soviets  from  ■Hr'*!rg  our 
ICBM  sUos  In  a  first-strike,  because  we'd 
only  be  able  to  respond  by  «H'"**''g  their 
cities  and  other  soft  targets  with  our  leas  ac- 
curate C-3  and  C-4  SLBM's  (now  deployed). 
This  may  not  be  a  credible  deterrent  be- 
cause if  we  responded  with  such  attacks,  the 
Soviets  could  then  destroy  our  dtles  In  a 
counter-strike.  Thus  the  Soviets  would  have 
Incentive  to  make  a  limited  attack  against 
our  ICBM's.  We  need  the  DS  to  deter  a 
Soviet  attempt  to  hold  our  dtiea  hostage,  a 
capaMllty  they  now  have,  according  to  the 
MX  Commission. 

CoLBT.  Soviets  are  not  superior  today  and 
have  a  conservative  foreign  policy. 

RiBUTTAL.  We  are  now  witnessing  the 
Soviet  effort  to  use  their  nuclear  advantage 
for  political  extortion.  NATO  is  in  its  great- 
est crisis  over  deployment  of  Pershing  n 
and  cniise  missUes  because  of  European 
fears  of  greater  Soviet  power.  The  VS.  com- 
mitment to  NATO  has  been  founded  for 
over  30  years  on  the  belief  that  the  E^urope- 
ans  are  safe  under  our  nuclear  umbrella. 
They  are  now  doubtful  about  that  commit- 
raent  precisely  because  of  the  enormous 
growth  of  Soviet  Strategic  and  conventional 
power  relative  to  the  US.  This  is  the  under- 
lying cause  of  the  peace  movement's  growth 
and  explains  the  Soviet's  aggressive  use  of 
the  missile  issue  to  divide  the  U.S.  from 
Europe. 

The  recent  Soviet  threats  to  deploy  inter- 
mediate range  missiles  near  the  U.S.  in  re- 
qwnse  to  the  Pershing  n  (Cuba?  Nicara- 
gua?) may  be  the  start  of  an  overt  effort, 
unseen  since  the  Cul)an  crisis,  to  reverse  the 
world  power  balance. 

The  Soviets  have  been  more  aggressive  as 
a  result  of  their  nuclear  and  conventional 
power.  The  freeze,  by  maintaining  Soviet 
advantages  would  further  embolden  them 
and  lead  to  more  world  tension. 

CoBLY.  The  freeze  would  be  verifiable. 

RnuTTAU  No,  it  would  not.  We  cannot 
verify  Soviet  production  lines.  With  their 
capability  to  re-fire  ICBM's  from  silos  (cold- 
launch,  which  we  cannot)  they  could  have 
more  SS-18's  in  reserve  for  re-firing  and  we 
might  not  know  that.  Do  you  want  to  risk 
our  <x>untry  this  way?  We'd  need  on-site  in- 
spection which  they  have  never  permitted. 
We  also  cannot  verify  how  many  SS-16's 
they  have  in  storage.  Under  SALT  n  they 
promised  not  to  deploy  this  mobile  missile, 
which,  by  adding  a  stage  to  the  SS-20. 
makes  it  an  ICBM  threatening  the  U.S. 

C^LBT.  The  Freeze  would  benefit  the  UJS. 
because  it  would  prevent  the  Soviets  from 
developing  new  weapons  to  threaten  us. 

RiBUTTU.  The  freeze  would  leave  us  in  an 
increaaingly  vulnerable  position:  loss  of  air 
leg  of  triad,  ever-worsening  danger  of  1st 
strike  attack  against  our  IC3M's  and 
mounting  dangers  to  our  submarine  force  as 
Soviets  can  concentrate  their  efforts  on 
anti-submarine  warfare  (ASW).  It  would 
doom  us  to  unilateral  attrition,  as  77  per- 
cent of  our  waiiieads  are  on  missiles,  subma- 
rines and  bombers  more  than  15  years  old, 
whereas  77  percent  of  their  warheads  are  on 
missiles,  submarines  and  bombers  S  years 
old  or  less. 


JMI 
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ootar  MtsscB  the  maim  ponrr 
If  Congrefls  pumta  a  freeze  resolution  and 
the  President  went  along,  freeze  negotia- 
tions would  drag  on  for  years.  Just  have  all 
other  arms  talks.  This  would  be  in  the  Sovi- 
eta'  interests,  because  they  know  our  freeze 
movement,  despite  Mr.  Zablocki's  position, 
would  in  the  meantime  fight  all  our  new 
programs:  BCX,  Trident  II,  B-1.  Pershing  n, 
cruise  missQcs.  etc.  and  the  arguments 
would  be  familiar.  Why  spend  the  money  if 
the  weapons  wlU  be  frozen  out,  and  if  we 
deploy  the  weapons,  it  will  jeopardize  the 
freeze  talks.  MeanwhOe.  the  Soviets,  unen- 
cumbered by  their  own  freeze  movement 
(any  vocal  supporters  of  which  would  be  in 
their  own  freeze,  in  Siberia),  would  be 
moving  ahead  with  their  4  new  ICBM's 
under  development.  Blackjack  bomber  and 
other  new  weapons. 

The  practical  effect  of  passing  the  freeze 
would  bring  the  same  dire  consequences  Mr. 
Colby  talks  about  with  regard  to  new,  more 
powerful  weapons,  but  the  Soviets  would 
have  them  and  we  would  not.* 


THE  WEATHER  SATELLITE 
"SELL-OUT" 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

opmssonsi 

nr  TRK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRZSEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  27. 1983 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  pleased  yesterday  to  vote  for  the 
NASA  Authorization  Act  of  1984  on 
the  House  floor.  I  was  especially  re- 
lieved to  support  an  amendment  to 
this  bill  that  will  prohibit  the  sale  of 
any  of  our  satellites)  including  our 
weather  satellites,  without  congres- 
sional approval.  I  feel  quite  certain, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  sale  of  our  four 
weather  satellites,  as  the  administra- 
tion has  proposed,  would  not  receive 
congressional  support. 

What  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed, selling  off  our  weather  satel- 
lites (called  "Metsat,"  short  for  mete- 
orological satellites)  is  nothing  more 
than  a  package  deal  whereby  a  private 
company  takes  over  the  Landsat  pro- 
gram and  gets  the  Metsat  program  as 
a  "sweetener."  Even  though  Landsat 
provides  us  with  invaluable  informa- 
tion about  the  Earth's  surface,  it, 
unlike  Metsat,  costs  more  to  operate 
and  maintain  than  it  generates. 

So.  when  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  (OMB)  cut  any  future 
land-sensing  satellites  from  the  Feder- 
al budget,  in  hopes  that  private  com- 
panies would  buy  the  system,  there 
were  no  takers.  In  order  to  sweeten 
the  pot.  the  Government  offered  to 
sell  the  four  weather  satellites  along 
with  the  land  satellite.  Since  the  Oov- 
emment  is  currently  the  only  real  cus- 
tomer for  the  raw  weather  data,  the 
contract  would  include  a  Federal  guar- 
antee to  buy  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollar's  worth  of  weather  data  each 
year  from  the  company,  for  10  to  15 
years.  This  means  that  the  taxpayers, 
who  have  already  paid  for  the  initial 
$1.6  billion  worth  of  research  and  de- 
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velopment.  will  now  have  to  subsidize 
private  companies  to  take  over  the 
program. 

Of  equal,  if  not  more,  importance  is 
the  risk  we  run  of  Jeopardizing  our  dis- 
aster preparedness  and  our  national 
security.  We  rely  heavily  on  early 
warnings  from  our  local  broadcasters 
via  the  National  Weather  Service  in 
times  of  natural  disasters  such  as 
fl<x)ds.  tornadoes,  hurricanes,  and 
fires.  The  implication  of  losing  this 
kind  of  vital  information  would  be  par- 
ticularly far  reaching  for  our  farmers 
and  would  directly  affect  our  agricul- 
ture production.  National  seciirity 
could  be  endangered  since  the  weather 
satellites  are  used  to  back  up  our  de- 
fense weather  satellites. 

If  the  administration  is  as  deter- 
mined as  it  seems  to  be  on  selling  off 
our  weather  satellites,  then  it  is  quite 
possible  another  tactic  may  be  used  by 
the  Commerce  Department.  It  is  called 
"contracting  out"  and  it  comes  from 
an  OMB  directive  encouraging  the  re- 
placement of  some  Government  Jobs 
by  private  companies  when  a  study 
shows  that  it  can  be  done  more  cheap- 
ly by  that  company.  If  used  wisely, 
"contracting  out"  could  mean  savings 
for  taxpayers,  but  it  could  also  be  used 
as  a  tool  to  hand  over  our  weather  sat- 
ellite system  to  private  industry 
through  the  back  door. 

The  legislation  passed  by  the  House 
yesterday,  which  is  very  similar  to  a 
bill  I  offered  earlier  this  month,  re- 
quires the  administration  to  submit  a 
statement  to  the  Congress  of  the  poli- 
cies, procedures,  conditions,  and  limi- 
tations of  any  proposed  satellite  sale. 
Furthermore,  the  bill  prohibits  the 
"trjtfisfer  of  management  of  any  civil 
land,  meteorological,  or  ocean  remote 
sensing  space  satellite  system  and  as- 
sociated ground  system  equipment." 
This  language  is  intended  to  prevent 
the  contracting  out  of  management- 
level  positions  within  the  agencies  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  (NOAA),  charged  with 
the  fimctions  of  the  satellites. 

I  l(x>k  forward  to  similar  legislation 
from  the  Senate  to  insure  that  our  sat- 
ellite programs  are  handled  in  a  way 
that  reflects  the  wishes  of  the  people 
we  represent.* 


ASSISTANCrE  FOR  EL  SALVAIX>R 


HON.  BOB  STUB«P 

OPAKIZORA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  27, 1983 

•  Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  has  a  vital  and  continu- 
ing interest  in  assisting  El  Salvador  to 
achieve  t>oth  political  and  economic 
stability— a  poUtical  sUbility  that  in- 
sures the  continued  legitimacy  of  an 
elected  government;  and  an  economic 
stability   that   permits  a  Judiciously 
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paced  implementation  of  the  long 
sought  for  land  reform  and  agricultur- 
al development.  The  United  States  rec- 
ognizes, however,  that  the  so<dal 
unrest  which  is  both  a  catalyst  for  and 
a  byproduct  of  an  economic  modern- 
ization program,  is  a  prime  target  for 
exploitation  by  Cuba  and  the  UJS.S.R. 
El  Salvador,  in  particular,  is  threat- 
ened by  the  emergence  of  the  leftist 
pro-Cuban  regime  in  Nicaragua. 

Within  El  Salvador  itself.  Cuban- 
backed  leftist  elements  continue  to  in- 
flict heavy  military  and  economic  costs 
on  the  current  government.  To  com- 
pensate for  these  losses  and  to  en<»ur- 
age  stability,  the  U.S.  Government  has 
sustained  El  Salvador  with  additional 
economic  and  military  aid.  This  Is  not 
to  be  construed  as  proposing  a  military 
solution  as  the  only  solution  to  El  Sal- 
vador's problems.  There  is  general 
consensus  that  direct  large-scale  overt 
military  Involvement  would  harm  UJ3. 
interests  within  El  Salvador  and 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  Rather,  a 
political  solution  is  probably  the  de- 
sired goal. 

The  United  States  has  not  aban- 
doned this  pursuit.  Since  July  1979, 
the  United  States  has  attempted  to 
build  constructive  relations  with  the 
Sandinista  government  of  Nicaragua. 
The  United  States  supplied  Nicaragua 
with  over  $118  million  of  economic  as- 
sistance between  July  1979  and  April 
1981.  We  made  significant  bilateral 
diplomatic  proposals  in  Augiist  1981 
and  April  1982,  which  were  spumed  by 
the  Sandinistas. 

By  1980,  the  Sandinistas  turned  to 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  C^uba  for  military  as- 
sistance and  training.  The  Sandinista 
army  has  22,000  men,  backed  up  by  at 
least  40,000  reserves  and  militia.  About 
2.000  Cuban  military  and  security  ad- 
visers <»me  to  Nicaragua  at  the  same 
time.  The  army  now  has  Soviet  heavy 
battle  tanks,  multiple  rocket  launch- 
ers, heavy  artillery,  and  helicopters. 
This  astounding  military  buildup 
began  well  before  this  administration 
took  office. 

The  Sandinistas  continue  to  provide 
arms,  training,  and  command  and  con- 
trol facilities  to  the  Salvadoran  guer- 
rillas. We  consistently  iiave  told  the 
Sandinistas  that  they  must  end  their 
export  of  revolution  if  they  desire  im- 
proved relations  with  the  United 
States. 

The  recent  discovery  in  Brazil  of 
arms  in  a  supposed  Libya  medical 
supply  shipment  to  Nicaragiia  under- 
lines Nicaragua's  ties  to  the  Soviet 
bl(x:. 

The  vast  majority  of  Nicaraguans 
collaborated  to  overthrow  Somoza. 
The  Sandinistas  promised  these 
people,  as  well  as  the  OAS,  to  hold 
free  elections,  to  support  pluralism 
and  a  mixed  economy,  and  to  institute 
a  nonaligned  foreign  policy.  They  have 
betrayed    all    these    promises.    They 
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have  censored  the  press,  outlawed 
strikes,  muzzled  the  opposition  politi- 
cal parties,  and  attempted  to  divide 
the  C^atholic  Church  hierarchy. 
Prominent  Nicaraguans,  ranging  from 
conservatives  to  Sandinista  hero  Eden 
Pastora.  have  denounced  the  Sandi- 
nista betrayal  and  have  gone  into 
exile.  We  should  not  confuse  the 
extent  of  the  popular  opposition  to 
Somoza  with  the  quite  lower  level  of 
support  today  for  the  Sandinistjw. 

We  believe  that  Nicaragua  and  its 
Central  American  neighbors  should 
address  their  common  problems  in  re- 
gional discussions.  Such  discussicms 
should  deal  with  the  problems  of  for- 
eign support  for  guerrilla  groups,  the 
level  of  foreign  military  advisers,  anns 
purchasers,  increased  economic  coop- 
eration, and  support  for  democratic  in- 
stitutions within  each  country  of  the 
regioiL 

The  United  States  must,  however, 
commit  itself  to  a  broad-based  pro- 
gram of  assisting  the  agrarian-based 
economy,  of  continuing  military  aid  to 
curtail  arms  supplies  from  Nicaragua 
and  Cuba,  and  of  encouraging  the  cur- 
rent govenmient  within  El  Salvador  to 
maintain  order  and  democracy  if  there 
is  to  be  any  progress  toward  the  devel- 
opment of  the  more  stable  and  pros- 
perous country.* 


IDA  NUDEL'S  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OP  PEHMSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  27. 1983 

•  Mr.  GOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  is  the  52d  birthday  of  Ida  Nudel. 
This  lady  of  remarkable  courage  and 
fortitude  has  spent  the  last  12  years 
attempting  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union 
for  Israel.  In  that  time  she  has  been 
harrassed  by  the  KGB,  imprisoned  on 
utterly  ridiculous  charges  of  hooligan- 
ism. When  her  sentence  was  up  and 
she  returned  to  Moscow,  where  she 
owns  an  apartment,  she  was  denied 
the  required  residence  permit  and  for 
months  was  forced  to  wander  from 
town  to  town,  province  to  province,  in 
search  of  a  community  that  would 
allow  her  to  stay.  Often  her  only  place 
of  rest  was  a  train  station.  Despite  the 
fact  that  her  health  was  seriously 
compromised,  she  was  denied  any  med- 
ical treatment.  All  of  this  simply  be- 
cause she  is  a  Jew  who  wishes  to  go  to 
Israel. 

Rather  than  give  in  to  despair,  Ida 
has,  on  the  contrary,  be<x}me  a  figure 
of  hope  and  comfort  to  many  of  her 
fellow  ref usenlks.  She  has  correspond- 
ed with  many  fellow  refuseniks  offer- 
ing them  words  of  hope  and  comftwt, 
helping  them  to  maintain  their  self-re- 
spect and  dignity  as  individuals  in  the 
face  of  a  government  that  tries  its  best 
to  dehumanize  and  degrade  any  Indi- 
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vidual.  For  this  she  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  "Guardian  Angel  of 
Soviet  Jewish  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science." Even  the  KGB  has  referred 
to  her  as  an  "Esther  to  the  Jews." 
Esther,  Angel,  or  Saint,  Ida  is  now  an 
individual  in  desperate  need  of  help. 
Suffering  from  a  chronic  heart  condi- 
tion, she  is  forced  to  live  in  extremely 
primitive  conditions  in  a  Moldavian 
backwater.  Birthdajrs  are  usiially 
times  of  Joy  and  happiness,  but  today 
is  for  Ida  Just  another  reminder  of  the 
senseless  brutality  of  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment. 

Let  us  remember  Ida  today,  not  be- 
cause it  is  her  birthday,  but  because 
she  is  a  human  being  who  Is  forced  to 
suffer  because  she  was  bom  Jewish. 
Let  us  remember  her  not  only  today, 
but  tomorrow,  and  the  next  day,  and 
the  next.  Let  us  continue  to  urge  the 
Soviets  to  honor  the  human  rights 
provisions  of  the  Helsinki  accords,  and 
allow  Ida  Nudel  to  Join  her  sister  in 
Israel  so  that  her  next  birthday  may 
indeed  be  a  happy  one.« 


RCA  ASTRO-ELECTRONICS:  25 
TEARS  OF  VALUABLE  SERVICE 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OFIfEW  JStSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  27, 1983 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  this  afternoon  to  con- 
gratulate RCA  on  the  25th  anniversa- 
ry of  RCA  Astro-Electronics  in  Prince- 
ton, N  J. 

After  the  Soviet  Union  launched 
Sputnik  I  in  1958,  there  was  a  growing 
consensus  that  our  country  must  meet 
the  Soviet  technological  challenge. 
RCA  helped  meet  that  challenge  by 
committing  itself  to  a  major  role  in 
America's  newborn  space  program 
through  the  establishment  of  RCA 
Astro-Electronics. 

Since  1958,  RCA  Astro-Electronics 
has  successfully  designed  and  buUt 
more  than  100  satellites  and  subsys- 
tems which  have  logged  more  than  183 
billion  miles  and  circled  the  Earth 
more  than  6  million  times. 

Additionally,  the  facUity  in  the 
Princeton  area  has  been  responsible 
for  the  design  and  manufacture  of  all 
of  our  Nation's  polar-orbiting  meteoro- 
logical satellites.  Their  outstanding 
work  with  navigational  and  communi- 
cations satellites  lias  played  a  major 
role  In  the  communications  field  for 
television,  telephone,  and  data  relay. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
RCA  Astro-Electronics  facility  in 
March  of  last  year.  I  could  not  help 
but  be  impressed  with  the  commit- 
ment, expertise,  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  fine  team  of  scientists,  managers, 
and  skilled  technicians  working  there. 

Just  as  our  Nation  owes  so  much  to 
the   pioneers   and   inventors  of  past 
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American  generations,  we  also  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  those  individuals 
and  firms  that  are  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  technologies  of  the  future.  To  cite 
Just  one  of  many  possible  examples, 
the  RCA  Astro-Electronics  facility  has 
Just  won  a  competitive  contract  for  a 
new  communication  service,  the  direct 
broadcast  satellite.  As  with  previous 
achievements,  this  will  provide  for  ad- 
ditional employment,  better  our  lives, 
and  pave  the  way  for  even  more  ad- 
vanced teclinology. 

Iiir.  Speaker,  we  can  aU  be  Justly 
proud  of  RCA  Astro-Electronics  for  26 
years  of  distinguished  scientific  ac- 
complishments. Their  many  contribu- 
tions to  communications,  satellite,  and 
defense  technology  have  benefited 
both  our  Nation's  economy  and  its  na- 
tional secnirity.  I  wish  them  continued 
success  in  the  years  ahead.* 


(CURRENT  EMOTIONAL  CONTRO- 
VERSY ABOUT  LENDING  POLI- 
CIES OF  THE  UJ8.  DEPART- 
MEST  OF  AGRICULTURE 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

OP  nxiifois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27, 1983 

•  Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues'  attention  an 
article  in  the  April  21  Wall  Street 
Journal  titled:  "Audit  Says  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Is  Too  Lenient, 
Borrowers  Say  It's  Too  Harsh." 

The  article,  written  by  Jeffrey  H. 
Bimbaimi,  puts  into  clear  perspective 
the  current  emotional  controversy 
about  lending  policies  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  This  newspa- 
per article  will  help  bring  a  balanced 
view  of  the  issue  to  Members  who  soon 
will  consider  it  when  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1983 
reaches  the  House  floor. 

Bimbaum  reports  that  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  the 
American  Bankers  Association  take  a 
conservative  position.  They  oppose  a 
moratorium  on  encumbered  debt  be- 
cause it  "gives  FmHA  borrowers  an 
unfair  advantage  over  farmers  who 
use  private  banks  for  credit." 

On  the  other  hand,  he  says,  critics 
like  the  "liberal  National  Farmers 
Union."  say  "If  a  farmer  can  prove 
that  he's  trying,  then  they  should 
stick  with  him:  that's  why  FmHA  was 
established." 

Bimbaum  describes  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  as  a  "tightrope 
walk  in  the  arena  of  public  policy." 

No  one  disputes  that  many  farmers 
are  in  a  tough  financial  situation.  The 
combination  of  multiyears  of  unfavor- 
able weather  such  as  drought  and . 
flood,  falling  land  prices  as  inflation  is 
wrung  out  of  their  inflated  values, 
higher  production  costs,  and  low  com- 
modity prices  have  taken  their  tolL 
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The  Question  f  adnt  the  Consren  Ik 
Do  we  BO  for  the  quick  fix— throw 
more  money  At  the  i>roblem?  Or  do  we 
continue  to  emphasiie  the  need  for  a 
ftanUy  Mund  «ix>ro«ch  on  a  case-by- 
caae  basil? 

Mr.  SpmkiK.  I  believe  a  careful  read- 
ing of  the  Bimbaum  article  wUl  prove 
helpful  to  my  colleagues  in  making 
this  decision.  I  ask  that  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  RBcoan. 

Tlie  artlde  follows: 

[Pram  the  WaU  Street  Jouniml.  Apr.  SI. 
IMS] 

AuaiT  Sats  Tuaaam  Hom  AomiasTKATiOR 
Is  Too  I^nnT,  Bonowns  Sat  It's  Too 


(By  Jeffrey  H.  Btmbaum) 
Washuwwoii.— The  Fvmen  Home  Admin- 
istration Is  a  tightrope  walker  in  the  arena 
of  public  ptdley. 

"It  Is  awfuUy  easy  to  fall  off."  says  Frank 
NaylOT  Jr..  the  Agriculture  Department  un- 
dersecretary who  oversees  the  FmHA. 
"Some  would  say  we  probably  have." 

As  the  rural  lender  of  last  resort,  the 
agency  is  trying  to  balance  two  goals:  firm 
management  of  nearly  $80  bOlion  in  loans 
and  maintenance  of  Its  good  Samaritan  role 
to  fanner-borrowers  during  hard  times. 
That  dual  policy  is  under  debate  ss  differ- 
ent critics  contend  that  the  agency  has  gone 
too  far  in  both  directions. 

The  Agriculture  Department's  inspector 
general,  in  two  recent  audits,  charges  that 
the  agency  in  recent  yean  has  lent  mllUons 
of  dollars  that  might  never  be  recovered  or 
that  rural  residents  could  have  gotten  from 
private  sources. 

In  one  case  dted  in  the  audit's  report,  the 
federal  government  lent  $8.8  million  to  a 
«r««ip«wy  Whose  of flccTs  includc  a  OHivicted 
bank  swindler  the  officer  disappeared,  and 
the  projected  loss  is  more  than  $8  million. 
In  another  case,  a  Georgia  borrower  owes 
the  VS.  more  than  $1  million  and  is  delin- 
quent by  $390,000.  but  the  agency  extended 
him  T>4^<tw>«*i  funds  on  the  strength  of  his 
previous  year's  earnings.  That  income,  how- 
ever, restilted  from  the  unauthorised  sale  of 
collateral  on  the  original  loans. 

The  reports  paint  a  picture  of  an  often-in- 
efficient and  understaffed  agency  that  is 
more  intoested  in  keeping  farmers  afloat 
than  in  ■»T«"»g*"g  taxpayers'  dollars.  "It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  that  delinQuendes  will 
continue  to  increase  under  this  liberalized 
policy."  a  report  says. 

Many  farm  groups  and  (arm-state  law- 
makers, on  the  other  hand,  want  to  make 
the  FmHA  more  generous.  The  House  and 
Senate  Agriculture  Committees  have  voted 
to  sharply  expand  the  agency's  lending  and 
to  postpone  foreclosures  on  many  troubled 
fanners  as  long  as  they  have  a  reasonable 
chance  to  repay  eventually. 

The  Reagan  administration  wants  to  hold 
down  the  agency's  lending  and  opposes  any 
mandatory  moratorium  on  foreclosures  as 
an  irresponsible,  and  expensive,  measure. 
CooMrvative  farm  and  banking  groups  en- 
courage tbe  administration  in  its  efforts  to 
curtail  expkwlve  lendUbig  growth. 

Such  groups  as  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  and  the  American  Bank- 
ers Aaaodation  believe  that  keeping  farmers 
solvent  when  they  should  go  bust  prolongs 
the  farmers'  pain,  uses  resources  inefficient- 
ly and  adds  to  the  crop-surplus  problem. 
THeae  groups  also  say  that  special  treat- 
ment gives  FmHA  boi  lowers  an  unfair  ad- 
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vantage  over  farmers  who  use  private  banks 
for  credit 

Tbe  debate  may  come  to  a  bead  soon  tai 
Cuiigi  laii  The  FtaHA  is  grappling  with  the 
problem  of  providing  farm-operating  fuxxk 
in  17  states  where  such  funds,  which  are 
vital  for  spring  planning,  have  nin  out.  So 
although  the  agency  doesnt  want  addition- 
al lending  authority,  it  may  have  to  ask 
Congress  for  more  money.  On  its  own,  a 
House  appropriations  subcommittee  last 
week  voted  $M0  million  in  new  loan  money 
for  the  17  states  and  oidorsed  a  ban  on  cer- 
tain FmHA  f oreelaaures. 

To  try  to  head  off  this  eff at.  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  says  it  will  reallocate  $400 
mUlion  from  other  RbiHA  programs  without 
giving  any  additional  protection  from  fore- 
doaures. 

Aside  from  this  debate,  some  farm  groups 
say  the  agency  is  too  hard  on  its  existing 
borrowers,  particularly  on  farmers  who  are 
having  a  tough  time  coping  with  high  inter- 
est rates  and  low  commodity  prices.  Militant 
opposition  to  foreclosures  Is  on  the  rise.  In 
the  past  year,  at  least  13  foreclosure  auc- 
tions or  meetings  have  been  disrupted  by  or- 
ganised protests.  A  growing  number  of 
farm-state  lawmakers  believe  that  the 
FmHA  has  a  policy  to  force  a  certain 
number  of  farmers  out  of  business— a 
charge  the  agency  vigorously  denies. 

Such  critics  as  the  liberal  National  Farm- 
ers Union  say  that  the  agency  Isn't  doing  all 
that  it  can  to  assist  distressed  farmers.  "I'm 
not  saying  that  all  the  loans  are  correct." 
but  "we  don't  consider  (the  agency)  to  be 
overlenlent  at  all."  says  Robert  Mullins.  the 
group's  chief  lobbyist.  "U  a  farmer  can 
prove  that  he's  trying,  then  they  should 
stick  with  him:  that's  why  the  FmHA  was 
established." 

The  Center  for  Rural  Affairs,  a  pro- 
family-farm  group  based  in  Walthlll,  Neb.. 
acCTMCT  the  FmHA  of  favoring  big  farms 
over  small  ones.  Tbe  agency  already  has 
shown  this  bias,  a  center  spokesman  adds, 
by  failing  last  year  to  disperse  its  full  allot- 
ment of  loans  to  farmers  of  limited  means. 
Agency  officials  deny  that  they  favor  big 
farms.  They  also  say  the  FmHA  has  delayed 
foreclosures  on  thousands  of  delinquent 
borrowers  in  order  to  do  everything  possible 
for  any  farmer  it  believes  has  a  chance  to 
make  a  go  of  it. 

The  agency  says  that  even  though  fiscal 
1982  marked  the  third  consecutive  year  of 
declining  farm  income,  only  8,000  or  3  per- 
cent, of  its  370.000  farm  borrowers  went  out 
of  business  and  only  844  of  those  were 
forced  foreclosures.  Though  the  FmHA  car- 
ries only  alMUt  12  percent  of  the  nation's 
farm  debt,  some  of  its  loans  are,  by  defini- 
tion, among  the  riskiest. 

Lenient  treatment  of  borrowers,  though, 
doesn't  come  without  a  price.  About  one- 
quarter  of  the  agency's  farm  borrowers  were 
delinquent  on  their  payments  at  the  end  of 
1982.  up  from  17  percent  the  year  before 
and  double  the  percentage  of  1979.  On  Feb. 
38,  IMS,  38  percent  of  farmer  borrowers 
were  in  arrears,  though  that  number  has 
since  been  declining. 

The  inspector  general's  audits  criticize  the 
agency  for  its  lending  practices.  In  a  report 
that  examines  FmHA  loans  granted  in  fiscal 
1980.  nearly  $2  billion  in  loans  to  rural  resi- 
dents are  called  questionable  or  improper. 
The  bulk  of  the  dubious  loans  were  given  to 
Individuals  who  earned  enough  to  turn  else- 
where for  their  loans.  In  addition,  $714  mil- 
lion in  loans  was  dispensed  without  accurate 
or  conudete  financial  data  from  farmers, 
and  another  $417  million  could  have  been 
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lent  at  higher  interest  rates  or  for  shorter 
terms,  the  report  contends. 

The  second  report  concerns  emergency 
loans  dispersed  In  fiscal  IMS  during  natural 
dlnsteis.  The  audit  concludes  tbat  $1.13  bil- 
lion in  loans  tbat  were  in  arrean  weren't 
completely  secured  by  collateral,  and  tbat 
$887.9  million  in  coUatend  was  sold  without 
permission  from  tbe  lender.  Other  delin- 
quent loans  were  given  to  farmers  who 
arent   likely   to   repay   them,   the   report 


FmHA  officials  argue  that  many  of  the 
complaints  are  more  technical  than  slgnifi- 
eant  and  that  special  safeguards  have  been 
introduced  to  prevent  tbe  problems  from  re- 
curring. In  addition,  officials  say  employee 
training  has  been  improved.  Officials  add. 
though,  that  rural  loan-making  is  some- 
thing less  than  a  scl«>oe. 

"Tou  cannot  apply  many  of  the  normal 
business  tests  that  you  do  on  commercial 
loans."  the  agency's  Mr.  Naylor  says.  "A  lot 
of  agricultural  lending.  I  know,  is  made  by 
looking  you  in  the  eye  and  Imowlng  whether 
or  not  you  have  the  capacity  to  do  the  Job 
as  a  farmer.  We  asked  our  people  to  do  that 
and  they  did  the  best  dam  job  they  knew 
how  to.  Most  assureaiy  we  made  some  mis- 


Mr.  Naylor  believes,  however,  that  few  of 
the  mistakes  will  cost  the  taxpayer  money. 
"The  farming  community  at  large  has  over 
its  history  built  a  reputation  of  which  it  is 
very  proud."  he  says.  "It  pays  its  debts."* 


WTTHHOLDINO  REQUIREMENT: 
A  BAD  IDEA 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OP  TEXAS 
m  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKPRESEHTATIVSS 

Wednaday,  April  27. 1983 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  years 
ago.  I  introduced  my  first  piece  of  leg- 
islation in  this  body  known  as  the 
Comprehensive  Savings  Incentive  Act 
of  1981. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  was  to  pro- 
vide individuals  with  additional  incen- 
tives to  save  rather  than  spend  their 
hard-earned  income. 

At  the  time  of  Introduction,  I  noted 
that  our  tax  system  was  replete  with 
provisions  that  discouraged  savings 
and  that  our  Nation  liad  the  lowest 
rate  of  individual  savings  in  the  entire 
industrialized  world. 

While  I  am  pleased  several  of  my 
ideas  were  included  within  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  and  that  our 
savings  rate  has  improved,  our  current 
rate  of  5.4  percent,  nevertheless,  re- 
mains far  behind  other  industrial  na- 
tions. In  fact,  tills  savings  rate  is  ap- 
proximately one-half  of  that  enjoyed 
by  Canada.  11.6  percent,  and  only 
about  one-third  of  the  rate  experi- 
enced by  both  the  United  Kingdom. 
13.7  percent,  Prance,  14.8  percent,  and 
West  Germany.  15.2  percent. 

Clearly,  these  changes  were  only  the 
first  steps  in  our  battle  to  eliminate 
the  Inherent  fundamental  bias  in  our 
Internal  Revenue  Code  against  indi- 
vidual savings.  A  bias  which  continues 
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to  encourage  citizens  to  spend  their 
discretionary  income  by  heavily  penal- 
izing savers  through  a  system  of 
double  taxation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  we 
should  be  encouraging  savings  and  in- 
vestment, it  is  Incomprehensible  to  me 
that  Congress  would  wprove  a  10-per- 
cent withholding  requirement  on  in- 
terest and  dividend  income. 

Tet,  we  all  know  that  on  July  1  of 
this  year,  unless  we  act  to  repeal  this 
onerous  provision,  the  American 
people  will  again  be  shackled  with  an- 
other major  disincentive  to  savings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation's  savings 
rate  is  a  critical  component  of  our 
economy.  Without  the  equity  capital, 
which  is  raised  when  individuals  place 
their  money  in  passbook  savings  ac- 
counts, stocks,  bonds,  and  other  sav- 
ings instruments,  our  Industries  will 
continue  to  lack  access  to  the  neces- 
sary capital  which  Is  required  to  revi- 
talize our  economy.  Without  this  cap- 
ital, industries  cannot  expand  their  fa- 
cilities or  their  inventory  and  cannot 
create  those  Jobs  which  are  desperate- 
ly needed  in  our  economy. 

I  believe  we  have  a  historic  opportu- 
nity to  help  insure  long-term  economic 
growth  by  immediately  repealing  with- 
holding and  by  instead  enacting  addi- 
tional savings  Incentives.  According  to 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  for 
each  1  percent  increasetin  the  individ- 
ual savings  rate,  our  Industries  gain 
access  to  about  $20  billion  in  new 
equity  capital. 

Conversely,  however,  if  we  fall  to 
repeal  withholding,  we  will  cost  con- 
sumers $1.5  billion  per  year  in  lost  in- 
terest. We  will  cost  savings  institutions 
over  $1.5  biUion  to  establish  withhold- 
ing and  over  $1  billion  to  maintain  and 
it  will  drain  roughly  $30  biUion  per 
year  from  private  investments  needed 
to  increase  American  productivity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me  now  in  an  effort  to  repre- 
sent the  views  of  our  constituents  by 
immediatly  repealing  the  10-percent 
withholding  requirement. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Si)eaker.« 


FREEZE  SHOULD  BE  LIMITED  TO 
18  MONTHS 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  nxufois 
Hf  THS  HOUSI  OF  RKPHKSKNTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  AprU  27, 1983 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  Issue 
is  of  greater  concern  to  the  American 
people  than  the  danger  of  nuclear  an- 
nihilation. The  question  we  face  soon 
in  voting  on  the  nuclear  freeze  resolu- 
tion is  therefore  of  vital  importance. 

One  must  wonder  why,  when  Con- 
gress has  no  constitutional  authority 
over  foreign  affairs,  that  a  resolution 
Is  proposed  that  requires  the  Presi- 
dent's signature,  a  Joint  resolution— 
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rather  than  one  that  simply  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  Congress. 

Beyond  that,  I  have  great  difficulty 
with  the  resolution  calling  a  nuclear 
freeze  our  "overriding  objective." 

It  Is  not.  At  best  it  is  a  logical  step 
on  the  way  to  our  real  goal:  mutual, 
verifiable  nuclear  arms  reductions. 

I  will  offer  an  amendment  that  in- 
sures that  a  freeze  will  not  replace  re- 
ductions as  our  overriding  objective  by 
limiting  any  freeze  to  a  period  not  ex- 
ceeding 18  months  during  which  nu- 
clear arms  reductions  can  be  negotiat- 
ed by  the  parties. 

I  ask  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  this  sound  and  sensible  approach.* 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

OP  MnnrasoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  April  27,  1983 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  below 
are  two  statements  on  exchange  rate 
policy  and  Eximbank  reform  which 
were  submitted  by  a  friend  and  fellow 
Minnesotan.  William  B.  Faullcner,  vice 
president,  American  Hoist  &  Derrick 
Co.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  before  the  Senate 
Banking  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Finance  and  Monetary  Policy. 

The  statement  on  exchange  rate 
policy  echoes  the  deep  concern  that 
leaders  of  the  business  community  feel 
toward  the  strength  of  the  dollar 
against  other  currencies. 

I  would  invite  my  colleagues  to 
review  the  statement  on  Eximbank 
reform  and  the  need  to  make  the  bank 
more  competitive.  Mr.  Faulkner's  com- 
pany, has  had  extensive  dealings  with 
the  Bank,  and  I  believe  his  suggestions 
In  this  area  make  sense. 

The  statement  follows: 
Statkhent  op  William  B.  Faulkhxr,  Vice 

President,  Ameeicah  Hoist  &  Derrick 

Co.  on  Behalf  op  American  League  for 

ElXFORTS  AND  SBCnRTTT  ASSISTANCE.  INC. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, we  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  this  Subcommittee  with  re- 
spect to  the  charter  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  its  level  of  funding  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 1  am  William  Faulkner,  Vice  President 
and  Assistant  to  the  Chairman  of  American 
Hoist  and  Derrick  Company  of  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota.  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
American  League  for  Exports  and  Security 
Assistance,  an  organization  which  currently 
represents  34  corporations  and  five  labor 
unions.  These  companies  and  unions  all 
have  in  common  a  commitment  to  promot- 
ing U.S.  exports,  thereby  increasing  Ameri- 
can Jobs  and  economic  activity.  My  col- 
league, Mr.  John  Morgan,  of  the  Communi- 
cations Workers  of  America,  AFL-CIO,  will 
make  a  few  additional  coimnents  following 
my  statement. 

Five  years  ago  I  also  had  the  privilege  of 
testifying  on  behalf  of  adequate  funding 
levels  for  the  Exlm  Bank  before  this  very 
Subcommittee.  At  that  time  supporters  of 
the  Exlm  Bank  were  somewhat  on  the  de- 
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fensive,  with  at  least  some  members  of  the 
Administration  having  identified  the  Bank 
as  one  place  where  major  cuts  were  possible 
as  part  of  an  overall  budget-trimming  effort. 
I  am  most  pleased  to  note  that  there  has 
been  a  shift  in  attitude  over  the  past  two 
years.  President  Reagan's  endorsement  of 
"adequate  export  financing  to  sell  American 
products  overseas"  is  certainly  symbolic  of 
that  shift. 

I  believe  that  this  change  in  climate  comes 
from  a  greater  awareness  of  how  important 
exports  are  to  the  economic  health  of  our 
country.  This  realization  has  perhaps  been 
brought  about  by  the  difficult  international 
economic  situation  of  the  last  two  years.  In- 
creasingly, our  political  leadership  and  the 
general  public  realize  that  over  the  past  few 
years  the  majority  of  new  Industrial  Jobs 
have  been  generated  by  industries  which  are 
export  oriented.  In  the  case  of  many  of 
these  industries,  technology  has  become  so 
specialized,  and  the  costs  of  producing  it  so  . 
great,  that  it  liecomes  economically  feasible 
for  companies  to  engage  in  such  activities 
only  if  they  are  geared  to  a  worldwide 
market.  Thus,  the  generation  of  new  Jobs  in 
industry,  and  the  viability  of  new  high  tech- 
nology industry  Itself,  are  both  inextricably 
linked  to  a  dynamic  export  market. 

Ideally,  a  company's  success  in  the  inter- 
national market  should  depend  on  its  ability 
to  make  a  quality  product  at  a  competitive 
price.  In  the  past,  American  firms  were  able 
to  do  both  considerably  t>etter  than  their 
competition.  As  Industry  in  other  countries 
has  improved  its  performance,  often  subsi- 
dized by  Its  home  governments,  differences 
in  quality  and  price  l>etween  American  prod- 
ucts and  foreign  competition  have  de- 
creased. As  they  do,  factors,  such  as  ex- 
change rate  fluctuations  and  the  availability 
and  terms  of  credit  have  become  increasing- 
ly important  factors  in  who  gets  the  sale. 
Today,  many  U.S.  exporters  contend  that 
the  single  most  important  factor  affecting 
the  sale  of  their  products  is  the  government 
financing  available  to  their  customers. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  to  discuss  ex- 
change rates  in  depth.  However,  I  would 
note  that  during  a  period  such  as  we  have 
been  experiencing  recently  In  which  the 
strength  of  the  dollar  seems  far  more  relat- 
ed to  capital  flows  and  high  domestic  inter- 
est rates  than  to  trade  balances,  credit  bcr 
comes  all  the  more  important.  It  does  us  in 
industry  no  good  to  be  told  that  if  we  wait 
two  or  three  years  market  forces  will  ulti- 
mately bring  about  more  realistic  exchange 
rates.  During  that  period  we  see  our  export 
sales  decrease,  imports  increase,  and  foreign 
competition  take  over  market  shares  which 
may  take  us  years  to  recapture — or  perhaps 
loose  forever— assuming  we  are  still  in  busi- 
ness to  make  the  effort.  If  we  are  not  in  a 
position  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  ex- 
change rates,  we  can  at  least  somewhat 
offset  their  negative  effects  through  govern- 
ment-sponsored Exlm  Bank  credits. 

E^ren  when  exchange  rates  are  not  a  major 
problem,  the  question  of  the  availability  of 
export  credit,  and  the  terms  of  its  availabil- 
ity are  all-important  factors  which  a  poten- 
tial buyer  will  weigh  in  determining  from 
whom  to  make  a  purchase.  Our  export-com- 
peting countries  fully  recognize  this,  and 
have  much  more  comprehensive  official  ■ 
export  programs  than  our  own.  Japan's 
Exlm  Bank,  France's  Coface  Bank  and  West 
Germany's  Hermes  Bank  do  not  hesitate  to 
mix  foreign  aid  with  foreign  trade  to  gain  a 
financing  advantage. 

Let  me  turn  for  a  moment  from  general- 
ities to  specifics.  Tbe  ultimate  question  for  a 
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iMMtaMaBnian  is  whether  he  mmkea  a  deal  or 
iM  rtnunt  rre  iMlled  together  the  inf omia- 
ttOB  I  eould  on  alx  oontract*  which  oould 
have  been  won  by  VA  oompenlea.  but 
which  were  kwt  in  the  last  eishteen  months 
lljr  bwamt  my  company  or  other 
flnm  eouldnt  match  foreign  credit 
_  In  each  case  the  loans  offered  by 
k  Bank  aimply  weren't  competitive,  and 
14*  million  in  contracta  went  to 
other  countriee. 

■iport-Impoit  Bank  Terms  Compared  to 
OHwetltion: 
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Itow,  having  discuased  the  problem.  let  us 
turn  to  the  question  of  what  should  be 
4imf.  particularly  with  respect  to  possible 
modifications  in  the  Exim  Bank's  charter. 
The  ideal  way  to  deal  with  the  foreign  subsi- 
dy iwue  would,  of  course,  be  to  obtain  agree- 
ment among  all  ma)or  supplier  nations  to 
terminate  subsidised  credits.  The  new  Im- 
provements in  the  International  Arrange- 
ments on  Export  Credits  is  certainly  a  step 
In  that  direction.  Further  actions  are  neces- 
sary: 

The  interest  floors  need  to  be  auUMnati- 
cally  adjured  with  changes  in  world  com- 
mercial rates. 

Some  of  the  more  advanced  developing 
countries  must  be  brought  into  the  arrange- 
ment. 

Floors  need  to  be  negotiated  in  the  air- 
craft and  nuclear  sectors. 

The  issue  of  mixed  credits  needs  to  l>e 
dealt  with  head  on  (i.e..  a  U.S.  "war  chest" 
to  discourage  predatory  terms  by  trading 
companies. 

The  above  issues  involve  the  most  obvious 
forms  of  credit  subsidization  and  are  Issues 
on  which  the  Administration  intends  to  seek 
international  agreement.  Until  such  accords 
are  reached,  however,  we  would  hope  that 
the  Extm  Bank  would  be  as  aggressive  as 
the  competition.  For  example,  the  Bank 
should  make  a  greater  effort  to  match  the 
mixed  credit  programs  of  other  exporters. 
The  Agency  for  International  Develcvment 
(AID)  has  already  participated  in  such  loans 
in  Bnrpt.  but  the  funds  it  has  at  its  disposal 
lor  such  programs  are  limited  to  a  few  coun- 
trlea.  To  broaden  such  a  program,  there 
would  need  to  be  a  statutory  shift  in  AID'S 
mandate. 

Competitiveness  is  not  Just  a  matter  of 
nn(*r.*.i«y  interest  rates.  A  key  issue  in  the 
months  ahead  may  well  center  on  the  ques- 
tion of  availability  of  credit.  A  number  of 
develoiring  countries  which  have  historically 
been  critical  markets  for  industrial  country 
exports  are  facing  major  debt  problems, 
irtileh  make  them  considerably  less  attrac- 
tive for  commercial  lenders.  If  there  is  a 
continued  slide  in  oU  prices,  several  oil-ex- 
porting countries  may  become  increasingly 
poor  commercial  risks.  Exim  Bank  and 
other  industrial  country  credit  mechanisms 
wiU  have  to  deal  with  the  question  of  how 
leadOy  they  will  provide  credit  guarantees. 

Finally,  the  competitive  issue  is  not  limit- 
ed to  interest  rates  and  country  coverage. 
We  must  also  look  to  the  sectors  and  compa- 
nlea  which  have  access  to  Exim  programs. 
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The  Bank  has  been  eritidxed  at  times  for 
being  somewhat  unreqponsive  to  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  small  to  medlum-slae  busi- 
nesses. Obvioudy,  dealing  with  such  compar 
nies  tends  to  be  man  costly  than  handling 
large  proje^ 

Often  these  companies  are  leas  familiar 
with  exporting  in  general  and  Exim  Bank 
programs  In  particular— hence,  mom  staff 
time  is  involved.  Even  if  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  relative  cost  of  staff  time  to  the  overall 
siae  of  a  loan  is  likely  to  Increase  as  the  sise 
of  a  loan  decreases. 

Finally.  ALE8A  urges  the  Congress  to 
take  a  new  look  at  the  Exim  policy  of  not 
providing  credit  or  guarantees  for  the 
export  of  defense-related  articles  or  serv- 
ices. This  would  Include  a  review  of  the  stat- 
utory prohibttloiiB  against  such  activity 
with  respect  to  the  developing  countries,  as 
well  as  the  Bank's  own  policy  with  regard  to 
industrial  countries.  This  is  clearly  a  sensi- 
tive subject  Nonetheless,  several  points 
bear  consideration: 

The  United  States  Government  and  pri- 
vate industry  have  made  enormous  invest- 
ments in  the  design  and  production  of  de- 
fense-related equipment.  We  produce  clear- 
ly competitive  ttons  in  this  area. 

Exporta  of  defense  equipment  provide  the 
same  domestic  employment  and  economic 
benefits  as  exports  of  civilian  goods.  In  addi- 
tion, insofar  as  increased  sales  lower  unit 
costs,  the  U.S.  taxpayer  can  benefit  through 
lower  coste  of  Items  to  the  VS.  military. 

The  U.S.  Foreign  Military  Sales  program 
Is  designed  to  assist  countries  to  purchase 
defense  articles  to  help  them  meet  their 
own  security  needs,  when  such  assistance  is 
seen  as  supportive  of  U.S.  security  Interests. 
This  is  a  security  program— not  a  commer- 
cial promotional  scheme. 

There  are  a  numt>er  of  friendly  developing 
countries,  particularly  in  this  Hemisphere, 
where  there  Is  no  FMS  program.  We,  there- 
fore, have  no  mechanism  to  compete  for 
sales  with  other  exporting  countries. 

There  are  also  no  means  to  compete  on 
credit  terms  for  sales  to  NATO  and  other 
friendly  Industrial  countries. 

There  are  a  great  many  non-lethal,  often 
dual-use  products,  which  the  Exim  Bank 
can  finance  If  they  are  being  exported  to  a 
civilian  purchaser,  but  not  to  a  military  one. 
This  can  present  particular  problems  when 
a  country  Is  Interested  In  standardizing  cer- 
tain purchases,  or  when  the  military  per- 
forms services  or  operates  institutions 
which  are  civilian-owned  or  operated  in 
other  countries. 

We  suggest  these  considerations  would  at 
least  Justify,  as  part  of  the  charter  exten- 
sion process,  some  kind  of  legislative  or  ex- 
ecutive look  at  whether  some  modifications 
In  policy  and  statute  might  eventually  make 
sense.  At  a  Ttiinitnnm,  we  believe  It  would  be 
helpful  to  have  an  unbiased  look  at  the 
degree  to  which  U.S.  defense-related  ex- 
ports are  put  at  a  disadvantage  because  of 
the  official  credit  programs  of  competing 
nations. 

To  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope 
that  Congress  in  renewing  the  Exim  Bank's 
charter  would  make  some  modest  statutory 
alterations  and  lay  down  a  clear  legislative 
history  which  would  clearly  establish  the 
primacy  of  competitiveness  in  the  Bank's 
mandate.  The  Bank  should  be  competitve 
with  respect  to  credit  terms  and  country 
coverage,  and  it  should  make  Its  services 
available  to  all  UJB.  firms  with  a  serious  in- 
tei«at  in  exports.  We  also  believe  the  Con- 
should  oMXMirage  a  cautious  reapprais- 
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al  of  the  flat  prohibition  in  dealing  in  any 
way  with  defenM-related  exports. 

Aa  for  Fiaoal  1M4.  we  urge  that  the  Con- 
gnm  accept  the  Administration's  recom- 
nMadation  for  a  $10  billion  program  of 
gnannteea.  and  t^'nA  the  direct  credit  pro- 
gi^  at  least  to  last  year's  level— and  per- 
haps as  high  as  15  bHUon.  We  should  note, 
aflar  all.  that  the  Bilm  Bank  will  only  make 
difwi  loans  when  there  is  a  serious  donand. 
If.  as  some  predict,  interest  rates  will  stay  at 
lev^  near  or  below  those  of  the  direct 
credit  floor,  then  Exim  will  not  need  to  use 
its  full  authority,  and  no  harm  will  be  done. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  there  should  be  a  re- 
qalHment  for  a  larger  direct  credit  pro- 
gram, it  would  be  moat  unfortunate  to  see 
export  sales  and  related  Jobs  lost  whQe  sup- 
pMMantal  authoriaatlons  and  appropria- 
ttHB  bills  worked  their  way  through  the 
leglalative  process— particularly  when  no 
diraet  funds  from  the  Treasury  are  involved 
in  any  case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  close  simply  by  re- 
itoating  our  strong  support  for  the  Exim 
BMrii.  which  has  proved  to  be  cost  effective 
in  promoting  Jobs  and  business.  U.S.  export- 
ers can  compete  against  the  price  and  qual- 
ity of  foreign  goods,  but  we  must  have  the 
Eilm  Bank  to  help  combat  predatory  for- 
eign financing. 

lliank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  and  present  this  testimony. 

Adoitioiial  STATKMXirr  or  Wiluam  B. 
Faulkhxk 
Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  brief 
additional  time  to  present  the  views  of 
American  Hoist  Sc  Derrick  Company  (not 
necessarily  those  of  the  American  League 
tat  Exports  and  Security  Assistance)  on  a 
subject  of  vital  Interest  to  United  States  ex- 
porters. I  believe  that  it  Is  Imperative  to 
face  a  major  problem  confronting  U.S.  pro- 
ducers and  their  competitiveness  in  overseas 
markets. 

We  have  not  dealt  with  this  problem  in 
the  past  and  therefore,  I  outline  It  for  you 
and  stiggest  a  remedy  as  follows: 

As  a  generality,  the  strength  of  any  given 
country's  currency  In  relation  to  other  cur- 
rencies, is  based  on  the  strength  of  the  bal- 
ance of  trade.  If  it  imports  more  than  It  ex- 
p<Mts  over  an  extended  period,  the  currency 
will  devalue,  making  Its  exports  cheaper  and 
imports  more  expensive  and  bringing  the 
two  back  into  balance.  This  Is  a  very  simpli- 
fied statement  of  what  affects  relative  cur- 
rency values,  but  the  balance  of  trade  and 
the  competitiveness  of  that  country's  ex- 
ports iiave  been  tilstorically  the  primary  de- 
termining factors  in  the  value  of  the  curren- 
cy. 

A  country  which  is  highly  productive  can 
continue  to  have  a  positive  balance  of  trade 
with  strong  competitive  exports  and  have 
the  currency  strengthening  and  the  stand- 
ard of  living  in  the  coimtry  improving  if 
that  coiuitry  is  more  productive  and,  there- 
fore, stays  competitive  In  exports. 

This  pattern  Is  generally  true  for  most  na- 
tions today,  but  it  is  not  true  for  the  United 
States.  Certainly  the  U.S.  dollar  did  not  rise 
30  to  40  percent  in  value  during  the  last  18 
months  on  the  strength  of  our  balance  of 
trade.  The  UJS.  dollar  is  no  longer  a  UJS. 
currency.  It  is  a  world  currency.  There  are 
time  times  as  many  dollars  in  circulation 
outiide  the  country  as  there  are  in  the 
country.  The  value  of  the  dollar  Is  based  on 
the  supply  and  demand  for  dollars,  and  our 
tnde  balance  Is  becoming  an  Insignificant 
factor  in  the  demand  for  dollars.  The  U.S. 


dollar  as  a  worid  currency  is  looked  upon  aa 
a  stable  place  to  keep  your  wealth,  and  aa  a 
relative  economic  and  political  aeeurtty  of 
any  nation  deterioratea  relative  to  the  VA, 
funda  flow  into  the  U.8.  and  VS.  dollars  are 
therefore  in  greater  damand,  As  an  exam- 
ple, when  Mexico  appeared  to  be  a  booarfnc, 
highly  secure,  high  retum-on-investment 
oounti7.  funds  flowed  into  Mexico. 

When  oQ  prices  dropped  and  Mexleo 
became  overextended,  fundi  poured  from 
pesos  back  Into  dollara.  strengthening  the 
dollar. 

Another  factor  affecting  the  VS.  dollar  is 
the  real  interest  rate  available  in  dollars. 
Over  the  last  couple  of  years  tight  VS. 
monetary  policy  has  resulted  in  intersst 
rates  that  substantially  exceeded  inflat.Inn, 
theref(»e  making  real  intoest  rates  in  the 
U.8.  higher  than  tai  othN'  countries  and 
higher  than  in  historical  timea.  making  VS. 
investment  attractive.  These  last  two  fac- 
tors have  made  the  VS.  dollar  very  strong 
and  raised  its  value  by  30  to  40  percent, 
while  our  balance  of  trade  has  been  very 
weak.  There  is  no  way  that  VS.  businesses 
can  improve  their  productivity  by  30  to  40 
percent  in  18  months  to  offset  the  impact  of 
the  dollar.  It  is  not  only  the  strength  of  the 
dollar  that  is  hurting  the  UJB  exports,  but 
also  its  volatQity.  You  cannot  plan  major  in- 
vestments when  more  than  your  entire 
profit  nuugin  can  be  eaten  up  by  changes  in 
the  value  of  the  currency  vs.  your  tanAga 
competitors. 

American  business  cannot  wait  out  a  long- 
term  easing  of  the  dollar.  With  a  30  percent 
change  in  your  competitiveness  you  have  to 
react  and  react  quickly  even  if  it  means  dis- 
ruption and  expoasive  relocation  of  facili- 
ties. As  two  examples.  Caterpillar  has 
moved  all  of  its  foiklift  production  out  of 
the  United  States  and  Atari  has  recently  an- 
nounced closing  of  two  factories  and  reloca- 
tion of  production  to  the  Far  East. 

The  sudden  interest  in  local  content  regu- 
lations, increased  tariffs,  import  quotas, 
etc.  Is  an  effort  by  individual  industries  and 
unions  to  offset  the  impact  of  the  over 
valued  dollar,  which  makes  companies  non- 
competitive on  a  worldwide  basis,  even  whoi 
improvements  are  being  made  in  VS.  pro- 
ductivity. But  this  is  a  pieonneal  approach, 
with  protection  given  to  specific  industries. 
This  in  turn,  is  often  based  on  political  in- 
fluence, not  efficiency  or  competitiveness. 
This  can  simply  add  new  distortions  to  the 
economy. 

What's  the  solution?  One  approach  would 
be  to  devise  a  system  to  offset  through 
trade  pricing  the  currency  fluctuations  in 
the  dollar  which  are  more  related  to  capital 
flows  than  to  trade  flows.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment, or  perhaps  the  international  mon- 
etary fund,  could  devise  a  formula  to  calcu- 
late a  "trade  dollar"  exchange  rate  which 
would  be  based  on  comparative  pricing  of 
goods  in  various  countries.  All  goods  and 
services  crossing  the  UJS.  border  could  have 
their  actual  prices  translated  Into  "trade 
dollar"  prices,  with  an  acroas-the-board  duty 
on  imports  and  credit  on  exports  imposed  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  nominal 
prices  and  "trade  dollar"  prices.  Duties  col- 
lected on  the  import  side  oould  be  used  to  fi- 
nance the  subsidy  on  the  export  side. 

Ideally,  such  a  system  oould  be  imposed 
with  the  cooperation  of  our  major  trading 
paitoers.  Such  a  broad  baaed  system  would 
be  less  distortive  to  our  own  economy  and  to 
the  economies  of  others  than  a  situation  in 
which  the  U.S.  Congress  and  executive 
branch  reacts,  on  a  case  by  case  l)asis.  to  the 
individual  complaints  of  each  indusby.  As 
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noted,  this  process  is  far  less  predictable 
and  reflective  of  real  economic  factors  than 
it  Is  of  political  power.  If  multilateral  coop- 
oation  proves  Impossible,  however,  the  U Ji. 
might  have  to  implement  such  a  system  uni- 
laterally, at  least  on  a  temporary  basts. 

Sudi  a  system  would  allow  our  export 
econcHny  to  operate  under  conditions  more 
similar  to  our  competitor  trading  nations 
which  do  not  have  to  deal  in  an  "interna- 
tional currency."  Thia  system  would  stabi- 
lise the  competitiveness  of  our  goods  and 
aenrioea,  our  ability  to  compete  would 
chance  baaed  on  our  productivity  and 
change  slowly  with  trends  in  world  business, 
not  dramatically  becauae  of  a  drop  in  oil 
prices  and  instability  in  other  countries. 
The  stability  that  would  result  in  our 
export  economy  would  permit  planned  long- 
term  investments  whi^  today  can  be  made 
useless  by  sharp  fluctuations  in  currency 
valuea. 

None  of  our  prime  competitors  in  Japan 
and  Europe  suffer  the  handicap  of  having 
their  currency  act  as  a  world  currency. 
Their  currencies  do  fluctuate  with  the  rela- 
tive strength  and  weakness  of  their  econo- 
my and  the  relative  competitiveness  of  their 
goods  and  services.  Why  shouldn't  we  t>e  on 
equal  footing. 

STATKIIKlfT  OP  JOHH  MOROAH,  ASSISTAMT  TO 

TKi  ExKcunvx  Via  PaiaiOKirT,  I^oisla- 
Tivx-GovBunmTAL  AocHcua,  Counnn- 
CATIOHS  WoRKxas  OP  AlOUCA.  AFL-CIO 
OR  BxRAi,p  OP  AmucAR  Lkaoux  poa  Ex- 
ports ARO  SXCURITT  ASSISTARCX.  IHC. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  this  commit- 
tee, while  on  May  issues  I  would  be  sitting 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  frtmi  indus- 
try representatives,  we  find  ourselves  taldng 
similar  positions  on  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  On  behalf  of  the  Communications 
Workers  of  America  I  wish  to  underscore 
the  words  of  my  industry  colleague.  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America,  also  a 
member  of  ALESA,  has  a  strtMig  Interest  in 
promoting  exports. 

The  United  States  has  been  suffering 
from  a  very  deep  recession.  Unemployment 
is  at  its  highest  level  In  half  a  century  and 
Congress  has  Just  passed  legislation  in  an 
effort  to  help  deviate  this  situation. 

But  a  federal  Jobs  program  is  clearly  going 
to  be  expensive.  Until  the  economy  really 
turns  around  and  growth  is  re-established, 
the  federal  budget  will  have  to  accomodate 
large  outlays  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  for  Job  creation.  This  situation  cer- 
tainly seems  to  argue  in  favor  of  a  dynamic 
Export-Import  Bank.  Here  Is  an  institution 
which  does  not  need  direct  funding  from 
the  Treasury.  It  keeps  people  employed  and 
contributing  taxes  to  the  Treasury.  And  it 
protects  weU-paying  Jobs  in  high  technology 
industries  anid  stimulates  the  creation  of 
new  ones. 

Unions  have  themselves  tried  to  resp<Hid 
to  these  difficult  economic  times.  In  recent 
months.  In  negotiation  after  negotiation 
unions  have  made  major  sacrifices  in  sala- 
ries, benefits,  and  Job  rules.  It  has  made 
these  sacrifices  in  order  that  American  in- 
dustry can  get  back  on  its  feet  Nothing  ap- 
pears more  discouraging  to  union  members 
who  have  tried  to  do  their  part  than  to  see 
their  efforts  offset  because  U.S.  industry 
cannot  compete  on  the  Issue  of  export 
credit  We  can  help  increase  productivity 
and  the  quality  of  our  prodxicts.  so  that 
American  goods  are  competitive  in  quality 
and  price  terms.  But  labor  and  industy 
cannot  by  themselves  compete  with  the  fi- 
nancing provided  by  other  governments. 
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Another  major  issue  for  this  Congress  wlB 
be  tile  question  of  how  to  respond  to  the 
growing  flood  of  imports  in  some  seeton. 
WhQe  this  is  not  the  occasion  to  discuss  leg- 
islative initiatives  such  as  reciprocity  and 
local  content  I  think  one  factor  whl^  will 
affect  the  dtscuaslons  of  such  legislation  wlU 
be  the  health  and  dynamism  of  our  export 
industries,  and  therefore  the  degree  to 
which  new  Jobs  are  being  generated  by 
them.  In  that  sense  there  is  a  relationship 
betwem  programs  which  stimulate  expocta, 
and  those  which  are  designed  to  give  other 
industries  a  toeathing  q>ace  from  the  on- 
slaught of  imports. 

I  should  make  dear  that  over  the  long  run 
most  unions  are  not  fond  of  export  subsidy 
programs.  There  are  many  other  uses  for 
tax  revenues  and  credit  gtiaranteea.  But  we 
tielieve  that  such  programs  are  a  necessary 
tool  to  help  with  the  current  economic  situ- 
ation, and  to  convince  our  competitors  that 
it  makes  sense  to  reach  accord  mi  UmiMnf 
export  subsidy  practices. 

Just  as  the  unions  have  not  believed  that 
a  nation  can  negotiate  arms  ""iHatiims  or 
disarmament  questions  with  the  Soviet 
Union  from  a  position  of  weakness,  we  don't 
believe  we  can  negotiate  fair  trade  practices 
and  common  export  policies  with  the 
French,  the  Japanese,  or  other  major  trad- 
ing countries  from  a  position  of  weakness. 
We  would  eventually  like  to  see  tighter  re- 
straints on  official  export  credit  practlcea. 
We  think  the  way  to  get  there  is  to  prove 
that  otir  Export-Import  Bank  will  be  able  to 
match  the  competition,  or  out  match  it. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  believe 
that  an  adequately  fimded.  aggressively 
competitive  Export-Import  Bank  is  essen- 
tlaL  In  the  short  run  the  Bank  should 
assure  that  when  American  labor  and  indus- 
try produce  a  quality  product  at  a  competi- 
tive price,  we  are  not  disadvantaged  because 
of  the  official  credit  practices  of  others.  In 
the  longer  run.  we  believe  a  dynamic  Bank 
is  the  l>est  way  to  convince  other  trading 
countries  that  It  makes  more  sense  to  work 
together  to  limit  export  credit  subsidy  prac- 
tices, than  to  compete  with  each  other  to 
see  who  can  use  more  taxpayers'  resources 
to  provide  such  subsidies. 

I  would  hope,  therefore,  that  your  Sub- 
committee and  the  Congress  would  produce 
legislation  to  extend  the  Bank's  charter' 
with  modifications  that  stress  its  competi- 
tive nature,  and  provide  authorization  levels 
which  will  assure  that  it  has  the  resources 
to  carry  out  that  competitive  mandate.* 


TRADE  LAWS  NEED  IMPROVE- 
MENT  TO  PROTECT  INTELLEC- 
TUAL PROPERTY  RIGHTS 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OP  PKRR8TLVARIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  RXPRSSDrtATIVBS 

Wednesday.  April  27, 1983 

•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am. 
today,  introducing  H.R.  2795,  a  biU  to 
amend  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  define  unreasonable  foreign 
acts,  policies,  and  practices  as  they 
affect  UJS.  rights  In  the  field  of  inter- 
national trade. 

Recent  years  have  shown  an  in- 
crease in  the  incidence  of  belligerant 
trade  actions  by  our  trading  partners. 
We  have  heard  much  in  recent  dasrs  of 
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the  targeting  practices  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments, and  of  outright  discrimina- 
tory laws  masquerading  under  the 
gi^  of  mere  nationaUsm. 

Not  all  foreign  laws  and  policies  are 
discrbninatory  on  their  face.  Some 
aM>ly  equally  to  both  domestic  and 
foreign  entrants  into  the  trading  mar- 
kets atetwd. 

However,  the  fact  that  laws  are  writ- 
ten to  apply  to  all  does  not  mean  that 
the  laws  are  fair  in  their  application. 
Our  American  trade  laws  have  not 
been  able  to  deal  with  this  problem 
adequately.  Accordingly,  I  have  pro- 
posed HH.  2795  which  will  improve 
our  trade  laws  in  response  to  the  ac- 
tions of  foreign  governments  in  recent 
years,  particularly  as  they  impact  on 
the  pharmaceutical  industry. 

As  we  know,  intellectual  property 
property  rights,  such  as  patents,  repre- 
sent the  llf  eblood  of  a  pharmaceutical 
company.  Thus.  I  have  become  par- 
ticularly concerned  about  compulsory 
licensing  practices  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, including  Canada,  which  require 
UJ5.  pharmaceutical  patent  holders  to 
license  products  to  a  firm  in  that  coun- 
try for  an  unconscionably  low  royalty. 
For  example,  the  Canadian  law  re- 
quires both  domestic  and  foreign 
patent  holders  to  license  their  phar- 
maceutical products  to  Canadian  firms 
for  a  4-percent  royalty,  to  effect,  this 
forces  the  company  to  give  away  the 
right  to  produce  the  dnig. 

Under  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974.  as  amended,  the  President  has 
the  authority  to  retaliate  against  any 
act,  policy,  or  practice  of  a  foreign 
country  which  is  "unjustifiable,  unrea- 
sonable, or  discriminatory  and  biutlens 
or  restricts  UJ5.  commerce."  The  Presi- 
dent may  take  any  action  otherwise 
within  his  authority. 

The  application  of  the  section  301 
test  to  compulsory  licensing  provisions 
is  unclear,  particularly  where,  as  in 
Canada,  the  compulsory  licensing  law 
is  iMPPUed  to  domestic  and  foreign 
firms.  For  this  reason,  section  301,  in 
its  present  form,  does  not  provide  an 
effective  tool  for  dealing  with  this 
most  important  problem. 

During  the  current  and  previous 
Congresses,  we  have  been  considering 
legislation  proposed  to  strengthen  our 
trade  laws.  I  believe  that  the  bill  I  in- 
troduce today  will  be  an  important  im- 
provement to  our  trade  laws,  and 
clearly  within  the  spirit  of  the  reci- 
Iiroclty  proposals  that  have  surfaced 
of  late. 

HJl.  2795  addresses  the  definition  of 
"unreasonable"  as  that  term  relates  to 
the  threshhold  test  under  section  301. 
The  change  would  add  a  new  subsec- 
tion (dK3)  to  section  301,  making  it 
clear  that  unfair  compulsory  licensing 
laws,  such  as  Canada's  are  within  the 
scope  of  section  301  and  a  proper  sub- 
ject for  remedial  action  by  the  Presi- 
dent 
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I  solicit  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  my  bill.  I  request  that  the  text  of 
HJl.  2795  be  printed  in  the  RccoRO  to 
accompany  these  remarks. 

H.R.  2705 
A  bill  to  amend  section  301  of  the  Trade  Act 

of  1974  to  define  unreasonable  foreign 

acts,  policies,  and  practices  as  they  affect 

United  States  risbts 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congresa  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 301(d)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2411(d))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  DirunTiow  or  ukhxasonabli.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  unreason- 
able' means  any  act,  policy,  or  practice 
which,  while  not  necessarily  in  violation  of 
or  inconsistent  with  the  international  legal 
right*  of  the  United  States.  Is  otherwise 
deemed  to  be  unfair  and  Inequitable.  The 
term  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  any  act, 
policy,  or  practice  which  denies  fair  and  eq- 
ulUble— 

"(A)  market  opportunities; 

"(B)  opportunities  for  the  establishment 
of  an  enterprise;  or 

"(C)  provision  of  adequate  protection  of 
intellectual  property  rights.".* 
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THE  ATTACK  ON  DEFENSE 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OFTKZAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  April  28, 1983 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  President's  address  to  the  Nation 
concerning  national  defense  and  the 
announced  major  change  in  nuclear 
strategic  policy  toward  a  defense 
against  nuclear  weapons,  numerous  ar- 
ticles appeared  in  a  wide  array  of  pul}- 
lications. 

I  am  inserting  into  the  Record  today 
an  article  from  the  Intellectual  Activ- 
ist which  is  important  not  so  much  for 
what  it  says  about  the  President's  pro- 
posals, but  rather  for  its  observations 
on  what  other  writers  said,  particular- 
ly some  employed  by  the  New  York 
Times.  The  deserved  critical  judg- 
ments passed  on  the  Times  can  be  ap- 
plied to  all  too  many  in  the  mass 
media.  The  practice  of  misrepresent- 
ing some  news  and  political  events  rel- 
ative to  a  journalist's  personal  ideolo- 
gy is  dangerous  to  the  liberties  and 
pluralism  of  a  society.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  this  article  for  its  suc- 
cinct examination  of  the  problem  of 
media  bias. 

Thi  Attack  on  Dxfkrsk 

Opposition  to  any  real  defense  against  nu- 
clear attack  has  been  the  dominant  attitude 
of  America's  strategic  planners.  Those  who 
find  it  hard  to  believe  how  broadly  and  how 
seriously  this  view  is  held,  particularly 
among  the  news  media,  need  only  look  at 
the  reaction  to  President  Reagan's  televised 
March  24th  address  on  defense.  In  his  pres- 
entation, disparagingly  dubbed  the  "Star 
Wars"  speech,  Mr.  Reagan  endorsed  a  major 
change  in  mUitary  policy.  In  place  of  pas- 
sively accepting  our  vulnerability  and 
hoping  a  Soviet  attack  will  be  deterred  by 


our  threat  of  retaliation,  he  proposed  that 
the  U.S.  try  to  defend  itself.  He  advocated  a 
long-term  research  effort  on  the  feasibility 
of  a  weapons  system  that  could  immobiliie 
incoming  missiles. 

This  sensible,  long-overdue  strategy  of  ac- 
tually attempting  to  protect  America 
against  nuclear  bombs  was  widely  greeted 
with  skepticism  and  hostility.  The  Sew  York 
Times,  for  example,  in  addition  to  the  main 
story  on  Mr.  Reagan's  proposal,  ran  several 
related  pieces.  All  of  them,  accepting  the 
premise  that  arms-control  is  a  strategic  and 
moral  imperative  and  that  the  Introduction 
of  new  weapons,  therefore,  only  invites  war, 
focused  totally  on  the  speech's  alleged  defi- 
ciencies and  dangers.  The  unmistakable  im- 
pression conveyed  was  that  of  a  halrbrained 
scheme  hatched  by  a  recldess  President. 

One  story,  for  Instance,  was  headlined 
"Scientiste  Dubious  Over  Missile  Flan." 
with  a  subhead  of:  "Some  Consider  It  Tech- 
nically Unworkable— Others  View  It  as  Stra- 
tegic Danger."  Although  this  clearly  prom- 
ises an  assessment  of  the  scientific  feasibili- 
ty of  the  antimissile  idea,  the  entire  criti- 
cism consists  of  such  phrases  as:  "spiritually 
troubling."  "endanger  the  prospects  for  nu- 
clear arms-control  agreement,"  "extremely 
dangerous  and  destabilizing  [because]  any 
success  in  developing  antimissile  defenses 
would  undermine  deterrence  of  nuclear  war. 
lead  to  a  stepped-up  arms  race  and  eventual- 
ly to  pre-emptive  warfare  in  space  to  de- 
stroy the  proposed  defensive  platforms 
there,"  and  "either  side  would  have  to  shoot 
down  what  the  other  had  in  space— it  would 
be  the  beginning  of  a  nuclear  war," 

There  is  not  a  single  criticism  in  the  arti- 
cle of  the  plan's  technical  workability.  What 
was  billed  as  a  dispassionately  scientific 
analysis  of  antimissile  weaponry  turned  out 
to  contain  nothing  but  tactical  and  ideologi- 
cal objections— objections  applying  only  to  a 
system  actually  installed  and  functioning. 
No  one  said  why,  or  even  that,  the  idea  of 
shooting  down  attaclUng  missiles  couldn't 
work.  To  compound  the  misrepresentation, 
the  reporter  concludes  with  this  observa- 
tion: "Even  the  critical  scientists  said  they 
approved  of  past  and  continuing  research 
and  development  efforts  to  explore  ballistic 
missile  defense  and  space-based  military  ap- 
plications so  as  to  prevent  'technological 
surprise'  by  the  Soviet  Union."  So  they  all 
explicitly  agree  we  should  try  to  develop 
this  technology  (in  case  the  Soviets  do  so 
first),  and  that  there  are  no  Insurmountable 
physical  obstacles  to  a  comprehensive  anti- 
ballistic  system— but  that  it  is  perilously  de- 
stabilizing, according  to  these  "scientists," 
for  America  to  deploy  it.  The  article  decep- 
tively uses  the  authority  of  science  to 
present  one  side  of  the  political  question  of 
how  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union— of 
whether  arms  control  is  beneficial,  whether 
nuclear  "balance"  is  desirable,  whether  we 
can  best  preserve  freedom  and  peace 
through  military  might  or  diplomatic  nego- 
tiation. The  Times  could  easily— and  more 
accurately— have  re-headlined  this  story: 
'Reagan  Plan  Deemed  Scientifically  Feasi- 
ble Even  by  His  Political  CMtics." 

Then  there  was  the  article  "Aides  Urged 
Reagan  to  Postpone  Antimissile  Idea  for 
More  Study."  This  plainly  implies  that  Hi. 
Reagan  may  have  acted  rashly  in  announc- 
ing ills  plan,  at  least  according  to  some  of 
his  officials,  and  that  important  issues  were 
not  sufficiently  examined.  But  the  article  is 
devoid  of  any  facts  to  support  this.  Not  only 
is  there  no  statement  from  these  aides 
naming  any  item  for  which  "more  study" 
was  supposedly  needed,  but  there  is  indica- 


tion that  anyone— other  than  the  reporter 
hlmsdf— lieUeved  there  were  in  fact  any 
IHIMB  ioMfficiently  studied. 

Here  is  all  of  the  reporter'a  ao-called  evi- 
denoe:  "Mr.  Reegan'a  kwigrtandlng  interest 
in  Ideas  for  defense  against  nuclear  attaA 
was  lelgnlted  six  weeks  sgo  w.'ien  the  sub- 
ject came  up  at  a  meeting  with  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  But  because  of  the  White 
House's  desire  to  keep  this  element  of  the 
Presideot'B  speech  a  surirlse,  strategic  ex- 
perts within  the  Adminlstrstlon  were  not 
glvm  an  opportunity  to  review  the  proposal 
before  he  made  his  veeeh,  a  number  of  offi- 
cials aald."  This  matterof-faet.  noo-eritleal 
remark  by  a  few  offletels  that  the  White 
House's  deeire  for  secrecy  kept  saiie  ex- 
perta— who  may  well  have  becai  previously 
consulted  on  the  eawntial  ioues— from  re- 
viewing advance  copies  of  the  President's 
text.  IB  the  sole  basis  for  the  article's  con- 
tention that  "aides  suggested  that  the  fciea 
had  not  l)een  carefully  studied."  Nowhere, 
though,  is  there  any  suggestion  by  the  aides 
of  inadequate  deliberation.  And  the  head- 
line writer's  statement  about  their  urging 
Mr.  Reagan  to  delay  bis  plan  is  a  total  fabri- 
cation, twice  removed:  the  article  itself,  even 
as  it  reports  nonexistent  accusations  against 
the  proposal,  says  not  a  word  about  the 
aides'  wanttog  a  delay. 

WhUe  there  are  no  unacrutinised  issuee 
cited  by  the  allegedly  complaining  aides,  the 
reporter  himself  proceeds  to  raise  three 
questions,  intimating  that  the  Administra- 
tion, in  its  imprudent  haste,  f  aOcd  to  ponder 
these  suffk:iently.  He  writes:  "[These  sides] 
did  not  pretend  to  have  answers  to  funda- 
mental questions  [such  asl:  Will  the  pro- 
posed strategy  violate  existing  arms  limita- 
tions treaties,  in  particular  the  1973  agree- 
ment limiting  Soviet  and  United  States  anti- 
missile systems  and  their  development?  Can 
a  defensive  system  be  devised  that  cannot 
be  overcome  by  the  offense?  Will  deterrence 
be  enhanced  or  undennlned  by  such  a 
system,  which  would  allow  one  side  to  strike 
first  and  limit  the  effects  of  a  retaliatory 
blow?" 

The  implication  of  these  questions  is  as 
spurious  as  all  the  other  allegations  in  the 
article.  The  question  about  the  effectiveness 
of  the  system  is  indeed  one  which  has  no— 
which  can  have  no— answer  at  present— be- 
cause the  very  purpose  of  the  years  or  dec- 
ades of  intended  research  is  to  discover 
whether  such  weaponry  can  lie  actuaUy  de- 
veloped. This  is  not  a  matter  that  was  over- 
looked by  the  White  House— it  is  the  very 
object  of  the  proposed  massive  study.  Now, 
the  other  questions  are  more  legitimate,  and 
do  require  answers  now— but  the  Adminis- 
tration has  them.  On  the  first  one:  "There 
is  no  violation  of  the  treaty  involved  in  the 
study,  the  research,  the  development  of 
that,  and  the  best  evidence  of  that  is  that 
the  Soviets  themselves  are  doing  it,"  said 
Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger— in  a 
Times  story  on  the  very  next  page.  And  on 
the  last  question,  wtiich  comes  down  to  the 
issue  of  whether  our  safety  lies  primarily  in 
arms  or  in  arms-control,  the  Administration 
stated  its  view  openly:  "There  have  been  a 
lot  of  people  who  have  said  we  should  not 
even  look  at  the  poasiblity  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  because  it  is  destabilising,  a 
theory  to  which  I  have  never  subscribed." 
said  Mr.  Weinberger  in  that  same  Times 
story,  adding  that  the  system  offers  "one  of 
the  greatest  hopes  of  mankind  if  it  can  be 
realted." 

So  the  problem  is  not— as  the  article  Im- 
plies—that the  Administration  hasnt  stud- 
led  the  issues,  but  that  this  reporter  does 
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not  agree  with  its  fonrluslons  Under  the 
guise  of  presenting  factual  flaws,  be  Is— «s  is 
the  writer  of  ths  other  story— actually  at- 
tacking the  Aftaintatntkm's  Ideology.  If  the 
unobtuscated  facts  still  warrant  a  story,  the 
appropriate  headline  would  be  w»~4!^*^f 
like:  "Text  of  Long-Contemplated  Strategy 
To  Protect  America  Not  Seen  in  Advance  by 
Some  Experts;  No  Laxity  Evident"  Or 
maybe:  "Times  Urged  to  Postpone  Anti- 
AnttanissUe  Story  for  More  Study." 

The  theme  of  irresponsibOity  on  the  part 
of  the  President  pervades  ail  the  Times  arti- 
cles. The  story  on  Mr.  Weinberger  has  him 
saying:  research  Into  snttmlsBae  defenses  is 
no  violation  of  the  ABM  treaty  (whldi  pro- 
hibits only  actual  deployment);  Moscow  is 
engaged  in  the  same  type  of  effort;  such 
weapons  could  finally  eliminate  the  risk  of 
nuclear  devastation:  if  and  when  such  weap- 
ons are  ready  for  actual  use  the  ABM  treaty 
will  need  revisioiL  But  the  headline  on  aD 
this  is:  "Weinberger  Says  ABM  Pact  May 
Ultimately  Need  AmendinT'  (which  the 
Times— imllke  TIA— obviously  regards  as  an 
indictment).  SimHaiiy,  another  story  deals 
with  Moscow's  assertion  that  future  deploy- 
ment of  the  new  system  would  abrogate  the 
ABM  accord.  But  the  headline  reads: 
"Soviet  Sees  a  Treaty  Violation  in  Arms 
Proposal  by  Reagan." 

Taken  together,  we  have  four  articles 
about  the  Reagan  initiative  noting  that  sci- 
entists are  dubious.  White  House  aides  want 
more  deliberation,  the  Defense  Secretary 
says  an  arms  control  treaty  in  its  current 
form  will  have  to  be  scrapped,  and  Russia 
feels  threatened  by  our  violation  of  that 
treaty.  This  adds  up  to  a  portrait  of  an  im- 
pulsive President,  bent  on  nuclear  confron- 
tation, resisting  the  sober  counsel  of  his 
aides.  It  is  a  much  different  picture  from 
the  one  that  would  have  emnged  had  the 
stories  Instead  lieen:  scientists  agree  that 
the  plan  is  workable.  Administration  offi- 
cials support  it.  the  Defoiae  Secretary  says 
it  offers  great  hope  to  mankind  and  does 
not  now  violate  any  treaties,  and  Moscow  is 
indignantly  posturing  about  a  research 
project  on  which  it  already  q)ends  three  to 
five  times  as  much  as  we  plan  to. 

This  notion  that  protecting  America  from 
attack  is  dangerous  should  be  challenged  by 
letters-to-the-edltor  where  appropriate.  The 
real  danger  here  lies  in  the  fact  that  less 
than  half  of  one  percent  of  the  military 
budget  goes  for  research  and  development 
of  antimissile  defense.* 


ARMENIAN  QENOCIDE 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OP  iiKW  jnsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSEHTATIVES 

Thunday,  AprU  21. 1983 


•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  bleaker,  I 
would  like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  Armenian  Martyrs 
Day  which  marks  the  occurrence  of 
the  Armenian  genocide,  68  years  ago. 
This  was  the  first,  but  unfortuiuitely 
not  the  last,  genocide  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, this  act  has  only  been  rivaled  In 
horror  by  Hitler's  campaign  against 
the  European  Jews.  The  Congress  has 
memorialized  the  Armenian  tragedy 
for  the  past  14  years  in  the  hope  of 
preventing  any  such  violation  of 
human  rights  from  happening  again. 
We.  as  a  nation,  must  work  harder  to 
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sftmA  our  treedoBOB  and  liberties, 
which  we  all  too  often  take  for  grant- 
ed. To  ignore  this  revonslbOlty.  Is  to 
dishanor  the  more  than  m  miUkm  Ar- 
menians who  died  at  the  hands  of  the 
Turkish  Government.  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  and  all  my  fellow 
Americans  to  hold  fast  to  the  memory 
of  this  tragedy,  thus  preventing  the 
reoccurrence  of  any  such  acts  of  inhu- 
manity .• 


TRIBUTE  TO  EBERHARD  BARO 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

opcAuroanA 

DT  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPBB8KHTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  28. 1983 

•  Mr.  DYMALLT.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  take  this  occasion  to  commend  the 
American  Political  Science  Association . 
Congressional  Fellow  program  for  the 
excellent  individuals  the  program 
makes  available  to  congressional  of- 
fices. For  the  past  6  months  my  office 
has  been  privileged  to  make  use  of  the 
talents  of  Mr.  Eberhard  Barg.  a  lawyer 
with  a  badLground  in  chemistry  who  is 
completing  woric  on  his  Ph.  D.  in  polit- 
ical science  at  the  Freie  Universitgt 
Berlin.  IA>erhard.  a  citizen  of  West 
Berlin,  and  an  active  member  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Party  (SPD)  of 
West  Oermany.  is  an  authority  on 
United  States-German  relations,  and  is 
a  specialist  in  the  area  of  defense 
burden  sharing  between  the  United 
States  and  its  European  allies.  His  fel- 
lowship is  sponsored  by  the  German 
Marshall  Fund.  Eberhard  is  the  first 
German  ever  to  participate  in  the 
American  Political  Science  Congres- 
sional Fellow  program. 

I  have  made  it  a  practice  to  open  my 
office  to  fellows  of  those  societies 
sponsoring  congressional  programs  be- 
cause my  staff  and  I  grow  through  our 
association  with  the  fellows.  Eberhard 
has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  me  and 
to  my  staff.  As  a  member  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  I  occasionally 
had  contact  with  European  and 
Middle  Eastern  affairs  when  such  mat- 
ters reached  the  full  committee  leveL 
But  my  main  knowledge  and  exi>ertl8e 
had  been  in  Asian  and  Pacific  affairs. 
Eberhard.  through  his  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  political  processes  in 
Europe  and  through  the  scholarly 
depth  of  his  tmderstanding  of  United 
States-European  affairs  gave  me  an 
enhanced  perspective  on  Europe  that, 
I  think  it  safe  to  say,  I  would  not  have 
had  without  him.  The  interest  in  Eu- 
ropean affairs  he  provoked  in  me 
played  no  small  part  in  my  decision  to 
become  a  monber  of  the  Europe  and 
Middle  East  Subcommittee. 

Because  Eberhard  is  active  in  the 
German  political  process,  I  had  the 
unique  experience  of  meeting  with 
Hans  Jochen  Vogel.  SPD  candidate  for 
Chancellor  of  West  Germany  during 
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the  reomt  German  elections.  Vogel  is 
now  opposition  leader  in  the  Bundes- 
tag. My  meeting  with  him  allowed  me 
an  insight  on  the  nuances  of  West 
German  domestic  politics  that  few 
Members  of  Congress  are  privileged  to 
obtain. 

I  feel  sometimes  that  what  my  office 
has  to  give  in  retium  for  the  expertise 
of  fellows  such  as  Eberhard  is  some- 
what less  than  what  we  gain  from 
them.  Nevertheless.  Eberhard  was 
active  in  preparing  briefs  for  me  on 
various  foreign  affairs  matters.  He 
also  was  able  to  accompany  me  to  Cali- 
fornia for  a  firsthand  view  of  district 
level  politics.  Eberhard  may  long  re- 
member the  experience  of  assisting  me 
at  a  town  hall  meeting  where  we  field- 
ed constituent  questions  about  im- 
pending changes  in  the  social  security 
system. 

The  most  valuable  aspect  of  associa- 
tions such  as  that  established  between 
Eberhard  and  my  office,  however,  is 
that  we  have  the  chance  to  deal  with 
our  friends  and  counterparts  from 
other  countries  on  a  human  level.  The 
significance  of  events  which  take  place 
in  other  countries  often  escapes  us  as 
Americans  unless  those  events  have  a 
direct  effect  on  us.  My  perspective  on 
and  interest  in  international  events 
deepens  whenever  I  can  associate  a 
human  being,  a  friend,  with  that  coun- 
try. In  his  6  months  with  us,  Eberhard 
has  become  a  lasting  friend  to  my 
staff  and  to  me.  We  wish  him  every 
success  as  he  returns  to  Germany.  And 
we  express  to  him  our  ttianks  for  the 
time  he  has  spent  with  us  and  for  the 
deeper  understanding  of  world  affairs 
with  which  he  has  left  us.* 


REAGAN      MUST      FIGHT      CON- 
GRESS ON  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHTTEHURST 

OP  vncnnA 
in  TKS  HOUSX  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thunday,  April  28. 1983 
•  Mr.  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Viewpoint  Column  by  Morton  M. 
Kondracke  which  appeared  in  the 
April  28. 1983.  issue  of  the  WaU  Street 
Journal  merits  the  close  attention  of 
all  of  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Kondracke  is 
executive  editor  of  the  New  Republic, 
and  he  has  clearly  and  correctly  out- 
lined the  problems  which  face  us  in 
Central  America. 

I  \irge  my  colleagues  to  pay  heed  to 
Mr.  Kondracke's  warnings,  and  to  do 
so  without  delay,  else  it  will  be  too 
late.  If  Central  America  goes  Commu- 
nist, the  American  people  will  have 
the  right  to  ask  of  us,  "Who  lost  Cen- 
tral America?"  I  ask  each  of  my  col- 
leagues to  search  his  or  her  conscience 
and  decide  what  that  answer  will  be. 

The  article  follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  38. 
1983] 

RsAQAH  Must  Fiobt  Congrkss  oh  Centbai. 
Amsuca 

(By  Morton  M.  Kondracke) 

Sometimes  a  president  ought  to  conciliate 
in  order  to  build  a  national  consensus  for 
his  policies  and  sometimes  he  has  to  con- 
front. I  think  President  Reagan  Is  mlaring 
an  opportunity  for  conciliation  on  defense 
policy,  but  I'm  afraid  that  a  confrontation 
of  sorts  was  the  only  way  for  him  to  go  on 
Central  America. 

Actually,  a  national  consensus  is  forming 
on  how  much  to  spend  on  defense,  only 
President  Reagan  and  his  defense  secretary 
aren't  part  of  it.  Prom  the  bipartisan  appeal 
group  headed  by  six  former  cabinet  officers 
to  the  Center  for  National  Policy  to  the 
Senate  Republican  leadership  to  the  White 
House  staff,  there  is  an  agreement  that  the 
n.S.  should  increase  defense  spending  S  per- 
cent to  7  percent  per  year  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years. 

President  Reagan  and  Secretary  Wein- 
berger are  holding  out  for  10  percent.  On 
the  other  side.  House  Democrats  have  voted 
for  an  Increase  nominally  put  at  4  percent, 
but  estimated  by  some  anidysts  to  be  Just  2 
percent. 

A  congressional  compromise  may  come 
out  at  5  percent  or  6  percent,  but  that  guar- 
antees nothing  about  future  budgets.  If 
Congress  votes  defense  cuts  next  year  or  the 
year  after,  the  big-ticket  weapons  author- 
ized last  year  will  go  forward,  and  savings 
will  be  sought  once  again  by  cutting  train- 
ing, maintenance  and  personnel,  which  need 
new  money  the  most. 

So  as  part  of  whatever  deal  he  works  out 
on  the  fiscal  1984  budget,  the  president 
ought  to  do  as  he  did  when  Social  Security 
and  the  MX  missile  were  caught  in  a  lethal 
political  crossfire— appoint  a  bipartisan 
commission  to  draw  up  a  long-term  defense 
program  that  will  survive  the  1984  election. 
The  commission  ought  to  be  charged  with 
studying  not  just  how  much  to  spend,  but 
what  to  spend  it  on.  It's  widely  agreed  that 
the  Weinberger  strategy  of  preparing  to 
fight  simultaneous  wars  all  over  the  world  is 
unrealistic.  The  commission  ought  to  look 
into  returning  to  John  F.  Kennedy's  "two- 
and-a-haU  war"  doctrine.  Sen.  Sam  Nunn's 
proposal  of  a  strategy  to  attack  Soviet  mili- 
tary communication  and  transportation 
lines  (rather  than  Soviet  forces  directly) 
and  other  alternatives. 

The  commission  also  ought  to  study  the 
much-criticized  defense  procurement 
system,  proposals  to  reform  the  top  military 
command  structure,  allegations  that  D.S. 
weapons  are  over-technologized  and  recom- 
mendations that  the  n.S.  switch  from 
"static  war"  to  "mobUe  war"  doctrine.  It 
also  ought  to  draw  up  a  believable  assess- 
ment of  the  Soviet  threat  and  recommend 
fair  and  realistic  burden-sharing  arrange- 
ments for  America's  allies. 

With  Sen.  Howard  Baker  retiring  from 
office  and  having  little  to  do  while  prepar- 
ing for  the  1988  presidential  race,  I  nomi- 
nate him  for  chairman. 

Commiaslons  and  conciliation  won't  work, 
however,  with  Central  American  policy.  The 
president  doesn't  need  to  confront  his  oppo- 
nents in  the  sense  of  blaming  them  or 
threatening  them,  but  his  views  on  the 
threat  and  the  means  of  meeting  it  are  so 
different  from  those  of  his  liberal  adversar- 
ies that  only  an  intellectual  and  political 
aquaring-of  f  seems  likely  to  resolve  the  dis- 
pute. 
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Whatever  the  effect  of  the  president's 
speech  last  night,  a  speech  did  need  to  be 
delivered. 

As  a  Uberal,  I  hope  Mr.  Reagan  succeeds 
In  winning  military  aid  increases  for  El  Sal- 
vador and  defeats  efforts  in  Congress  to  cut 
off  aaslstanoe  to  antl-Sandlnlsta  guerrillas 
in  Nicaragua. 

Opponents  of  XJS.  efforts  In  Central 
America  say  they  are  trying  to  avoid  "an- 
other Vietnam."  but  It  is  precisely  the  ex- 
ample of  Vietnam  which  suggests  that  Mr. 
Reagan's  policy  is  basically  right.  Eight 
yeara  ago  President  Ford  appealed  to  Con- 
gress for  $700  million  to  save  South  Viet- 
nam from  collapse.  It  was  Just  money,  but  It 
was  refused. 

We  liberals  cannot  avert  our  eyes  from 
what  ensued:  three  million  murders  in  Cam- 
bodia, total  deprivation  of  human  rights  In 
Vietnam  (and  corruption  at  least  as  bad  as 
in  President  Thieu's  time)  and  a  falling  of 
dominoes.  North  Vietnam  has  taken  over 
South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia;  now  it 
is  shelling  Thailand. 

It's  now  known— the  legendary  Gen.  Vo 
Nguyen  Clap  revealed  it  on  French  televi- 
sion—that North  Vietnam  began  plaiming 
to  take  over  Indochina  as  early  as  1959,  long 
before  American  troops  arrived  on  the  scene 
and  supposedly  disrupted  the  region's  histo- 
ry. 

We  are  under  warning  about  Central 
America  now.  The  Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua 
openly  proclaim  that  they  are  part  of  a 
"revolution  without  frontiers."  In  1980.  the 
late  Savaldoran  communist  chief  C^yetano 
Carpio  asserted  that  "the  revoluntary  proc- 
ess in  Central  America  is  a  single  process. 
The  triumphs  of  one  are  the  triumphs  of 
the  other.  Guatemala  will  have  its  hour. 
Honduras  its.  CosU  Rica,  too,  will  have  its 
hour  of  glory.  The  first  note  was  heard  in 
Nicaragua." 

Liberals  should  note  the  designs  on  demo- 
cractic  Costa  Rica,  a  coimtry  without  an 
army— and  also  note  Costa  Rica's  recent  ex- 
plusion  of  Nicaraguan  diplomats  identified 
by  a  terrorist  as  having  furnished  him 
bombs  and  money.  Costa  Rican  officials 
have  complained  about  armed  Incursions 
from  Nicaragua,  too. 

Central  America  Is  more  ethnically  homo- 
geneous than  Indochina,  so  the  dominoes 
there  may  fall  faster. 

And  Central  America  is  close  to  our  bor- 
ders. If  many  American  communities  object- 
ed to  the  arrival  of  Vietnamese  refugees  and 
if  Florida  became  divided  over  the  arrival  of 
125.000  Cubans  in  1980,  we  might  well 
quake  at  the  consequences  here  if  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Central  Americans  begin 
streaming  toward  the  XJS. 

If  Mexico,  too.  becomes  unstable,  the 
numbers  could  be  in  the  millions,  resulting 
in  an  internal  security-civil  liberties  night- 
mare, not  to  mention  Job  competiton  and 
ethnic  frictions.  To  defend  a  hostile  south- 
ern border  and  a  threatened  Panama  Canal 
and  U.S.  coastline  would  swell  the  defense 
budget,  at  a  cost  to  domestic  programs. 

President  Reagan  is  asking  for  only 
money  for  Central  America,  and  it's  worth 
spending  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  some  day 
sending  in  U.S.  troops.  Direct  American  In- 
volvement didn't  work  10.000  miles  away  In 
Vietnam,  but  it  has  worked  before  In  Cen- 
tral America  and  is  an  option  in  the  future 
itmoiatj  falls. 

Opponents  of  the  Reagan  policy  object 
that  our  money  is  being  spent  the  wrong 
way— that  negotiation,  economic  develop- 
ment, hum*"  rights  and  reform  are  our 


only  hope  and  that  financing  military  solu- 
tions will  fail  as  in  Vietnam. 

The  opponents  are  right  to  the  extent 
that  the  V&.  cannot  succeed  If  its  only 
policy  Is  military,  but  Mr.  Reagan  Is  correct 
in  Baying  that  there  can  be  no  reform  or  de- 
mocracy in  Central  America  without  UJ3. 
mdlltary  aid.  There  Is  also  little  hope  of  per- 
suading Nicaragua  to  stop  spreading  com- 
munist revolution  unless  the  n.S.  aids 
groups  applying  pressure  on  the  Sandinis- 
tas. 

The  posBibUity  exists  of  building  a  nation- 
al consensus  around  a  policy  that  combines 
military  aid,  regional  negotiations  and  Inter- 
nal reform,  but  such  a  consensus  cannot 
form  unless  President  Reagan  wins  his  fight 
in  Congress. 

If  he  loses,  and  if  Central  America  goes 
communist.  It  will  be  liberal  values  that  lose 
the  most.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  nxiKois 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRBSEIfTATrVES 

Thunday,  April  28. 1983 

•  ISi.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  votes  on  the  Walker  amendment 
to  and  final  passage  of  the  Oregon 
Wilderness  Act.  HJl.  1149.  where 
taken  on  March  21,  I  was  meeting  at 
the  White  House  with  President 
Reagan.  Had  I  been  present  and  able 
to  vote.  I  would  have  voted  against  the 
Walker  amendment,  rollcall  No.  37, 
and  in  favor  of  final  passage,  rollcall 
No.  38,  of  the  Oregon  wilderness  legis- 
lation.* 


TERRORISTS  MEET  UNDER  U.N. 
AUSPICES 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28, 1983 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  is  the  38th  anniversary  of  the 
drafting  of  the  U.N.  Charter  in  San 
Francisco,  of  which  article  2.  para- 
graph 4  states:  "All  members  shaJl  re- 
frain in  their  international  relations 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against 
the  territorial  integrity  or  political  in- 
dependence of  any  state,  or  in  any 
other  matter  inconsistent  with  the 
purposes  of  the  United  Nations." 

This  month  also  there  is  underway 
in  Paris  a  terrorist  conference  fi- 
nanced, arranged,  and  stage  managed 
by  the  Soviet  empire  propaganda  ma- 
chine working  through  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  which  the  Soviet  bloc 
now  controls. 

I  refer  to  the  so-called  "Internation- 
al Conference  in  Support  of  the  Strug- 
gle of  the  Namlbian  People  for  Inde- 
pendence" being  held  at  the  UNESCO 
hMukiuarters  in  Paris. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Security  and  Terrorism  held  hear- 
ings  which    established   conclusively 
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that  the  South  West  African  People's 
Organization,  commonly  known  as 
SWAPO.  is  a  Soviet-supported  terror- 
ist group  operating  imder  the  guise  of 
aiding  the  struggle  for  national  libera- 
tion of  the  Namlbian  people.  The 
report  of  this  subcommittee  estab- 
lishes that  the  original  purposes  of 
SWAPO  have  been  subverted,  and 
that  the  Soviets  and  their  allies  have 
achieved  alarmingly  effective  control 
over  SWAPO. 

Since  1976.  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly has  accorded  SWAPO  the  status  as 
"...  the  sole  and  legitimate  represent- 
ative of  the  people  of  Namibia."  which 
is  in  direct  violation  of  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter. 

The  Conference  now  underway  in 
Paris,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
United  Nations  and  convened  in  the 
headquart^s  of  the  UJf.  Education 
and  Scientific  Council,  gives  SWAPO 
the  same  status,  even  going  so  far  as 
to  provide  that  a  representative  of 
SWAPO  shall  be  seated  on  the  draft- 
ing committee  and  will  prepare  the 
final  report  of  the  conference.  None  of 
the  other  Namlbian  political  parties 
have  even  been  invited  to  attend  the 
conference,  and  some  who  tried  to 
attend  as  observers  have  been  ex- 
pelled. According  to  testimony  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  Chester 
Crocker,  in  the  terrorist  subcommittee 
hearings.  SWAPO  receives  about  90 
percent  of  its  military  support  and  60 
percent  of  its  overall  support  from 
Communist  sources. 

SWAPO  is  a  terrorist  organization, 
relying  on  a  systematic  campaign  of 
murder,  mutilation,  sabotage,  and  in- 
timidation of  political  opponents  in  its 
campaign  to  seize  control  of  South 
West  Africa/Namibia.  Operating  from 
bases  in  the  southern  part  of  Marxist 
Angola.  SWAPO  terrorists  lay  Soviet 
landmines  on  roads  traveled  by  local 
civilians  in  northern  Namibia,  killing 
and  maiming  those  who  are  associated 
with  rival  political  parties,  and  kidnap- 
ing young  people  to  press  into  their 
ranks,  where  they  are  systematically 
indoctrinated  with  the  Marxist-Lenin- 
ist program. 

I  am  told  the  Paris  Conference  Is 
costing  over  $1  million,  and.  of  course, 
U.S.  taxpayers  are  again  footing  the 
bill  for  United  Nations  support  of  pro- 
Soviet  terrorists.  After  all,  UJ5.  tax- 
payers put  up  25  percent  of  the  total 
annual  U.N.  budget  of  more  than  $1 
billion.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
Congress  has  already  seen  fit  to  pass 
Public  Law  97-377  which  President 
Reagan  signed  last  year,  requiring 
that  none  of  the  funds  provided  for 
the  international  organizations  and 
programs  accoimt  of  the  Department 
of  State  shall  be  available  for  the  UJS. 
proportionate  share  of  the  cost  of  any 
U.N.  programs  for  STfAPO  and  other 
terrorist  groups. 

I  think  it  will  be  appropriate  for  the 
Congress  now  to  take  action  to  assure 
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that  the  U.S.  tax  dollars  cannot  be 
used  by  the  United  Nations  to  support 
such  false  and  wasteful  exercises  as 
the  present  International  Conference 
in  Support  of  the  Struggle  of  the  Na- 
mlbian People  for  Independence, 
which  turns  out  to  be  simply  another 
pro-Soviet  front  engineered  by 
SWAPO  to  spread  disinformation,  mis- 
information, and  outright  falsehoods 
about  the  efforts  of  the  United  States 
and  its  colleagues  of  the  Contact 
Group  (Canada,  EIngland.  France,  and 
West  Germany)  to  achieve  independ- 
ence for  Namibia  in  a  fair  and  free 
election  under  U.N.  Resolution  435, 
provided  Cuban  soldiers  and  SWAPO 
bases  are  first  removed  from  Angola, 
and  the  United  Nations  ends  its  favor- 
itism for  SWAPO  and  demonstrates  its 
genuine  impartiality  and  ability  to 
hold  a  fair  election.* 


MICHIGAN  TOWN  LOVES 
CANADIANS 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OP  mCHICAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXFRBSERTATIVXS 

Thursday,  April  28. 1983 

•  ISx.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Cana- 
dians are  a  welcome  bunch  in  my 
hometown  of  Plymouth,  Mich.  Red 
maple  leaf  flags  will  greet  them  when 
they  arrive  as  more  than  70  mer- 
chants, hotels  and  restaurants  in 
Plymouth  have  agreed  to  begin  honor- 
ing Canadian  money  at  par  value. 

Plymouth  is  rolling  out  the  red 
carpet  in  its  effort  to  attract  Canadian 
shoppers  to  our  "unique,  quaint.  New 
England  town"  which  is  located  south- 
west of  the  juncture  of  freeways  1-275 
and  1-96  about  30  miles  west  of  the 
Canadian  border  at  Windsor.  The  pro- 
gram was  initiated  by  Scott  Lorenz. 
general  manager  of  the  Mayflower 
Hotel  and  a  member  of  the  Plymouth 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Lorenz  has 
been  accepting  Canadian  money  at  par 
in  his  hotel  for  the  past  6  months  and 
getting  a  good  response  so  he  encour- 
aged other  merchants  to  Join  in.  Plym- 
outh Chamber  President  Tom  Boh- 
lander,  Plymouth  Mayor  Bud  Martin, 
and  City  Manager  Henry  Graper  have 
been  blitzing  the  Canadian  Provinces 
aboard  Plymouth's  double  decker  bus 
to  promote  the  program. 

It  will  bring  new  customers  and  new 
money  to  our  town  and.  although  the 
merchants  may  be  losing  some  money 
now,  in  the  long  term  it  will  pay  off. 
When  the  dollars  eventually  sort 
themselves  out  Plymouth  will  have 
built  a  long-term  friendship  with  Ca- 
nadians.* 


JMI 
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SOVIET  PEACE  ACTIVIST  ON 
TRIAL 


HON.  DAiriE  B.  FASCELL 

or  punas* 

m  THB  BOU8K  OF  KBmSSHTATIVXS 

Thunday.  April  28. 1983 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  %>eaker.  I  am 
sure  that  the  many  Americans  who  be- 
lieve in  peace  and  the  movement  to 
reduce  the  nuclear  threat  throwhout 
the  world  were  heartened  to  learn  of 
the  formation  of  an  independent  peace 
movemoit  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  July 
of  last  year.  The  "Group  To  Establish 
Trust  Between  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
XJBJi."  is  an  Independent,  imoffldal, 
pubUc  organisation  devoted  to  promot- 
ing mutual  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  two  great  nations  as  a  basic 
element  in  the  efforts  of  the  Soviet 
and  American  Governments  to  remove 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war  from  our 
planet. 

The  Moscow  "Group  To  Establish 
Trust."  with  Its  branches  In  Lenin- 
grad. Odessa,  and  Novosibirsk,  is  not  a 
dissent  group  per  se.  It  does  not  chal- 
lenge Soviet  authority  nor  contradict 
stated  Soviet  Foreign  policy.  Its  mem- 
bers merely  seek  to  act  as  an  inde- 
pendent force,  along  the  lines  of  peace 
groups  in  the  West,  by  making  propos- 
als—to both  sides,  I  should  add— aimed 
at  the  achievement  of  genuine  peace 
and  nuclear  nonprollf  eration. 

Unfortunately,  the  Kremlin  has  not 
taken  kindly  to  this  unorchestrated 
expression  of  popular  concern.  To  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  none  of  the 
original  17  members  of  the  Moscow 
group  has  managed  to  avoid  persecu- 
tion by  the  police  and  the  KGB. 
House  arrests,  interrogations,  tele- 
phone disconnections,  and  loss  of  em- 
ployment have  become  a  usual  occur- 
rence for  the  Soviet  peace  activists. 
Two  of  its  members,  respected  aca- 
demics, spent  2  weeks  in  JaO  on 
trumped-up  disorderly  conduct 
charges.  Group  member  Oleg  Rad- 
Klnsky  has  been  in  a  pyschiatric  hospi- 
tal since  October  1982. 

Now  comes  word  from  the  wife  of 
peace  group  supporter  Aleksandr  Sha- 
travka  in  Moscow,  that  her  husband 
has  been  charged  with  "anti-Soviet 
slander"  and  was  scheduled  to  go  on 
trial  yesterday  in  the  Siberian  dty  of 
Sovetsky. 

Last  summer,  Aleksandr  Shatravka 
and  a  cowoi^er,  Vladimir  Mishchenko, 
had  been  collecting  signatures  on  peti- 
tions containing  proposals  for  peace 
frmn  their  cowoikers  in  the  Soviet 
region  of  Tyumen.  They  were  arrest- 
ed, transferred  to  Moscow's  Serbsky 
Institute  for  psychiatric  examination, 
and  then  sent  hatk  to  Siberia.  Now  we 
have  learned  that  Shatravka.  and 
quite  probably  Mishchenko.  faces  a 
sentence  of  up  to  3  years  labor  camp 
for  his  acthritles.  Shatrai^a's  wife. 
Anna  Gordioiko.  has  also  been  har- 
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niinrfl  by  police  authorities  in  connec- 
tion with  her  husband's  case.  Unable 
to  find  employment  since  the  couple, 
along  with  Shatravka's  adopted  son. 
applied  to  emigrate  in  May  li)82,  her 
material  situation  has  been  described 
as  desperate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Moscow  "Group 
for  the  EsUblishment  of  Trust  Be- 
tween the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  UAA." 
has  published  a  doctmient  describing 
the  efforts  of  Aleksandr  Shatravka  on 
behalf  of  the  Soviet  peace  movement, 
and  his  sutssequent  fate  at  the  hands 
of  Soviet  authorities.  So  that  oiu-  col- 
leagues and  the  many  supporters  of 
the  imoffldal  Soviet  peace  movement 
might  become  aware  of  Aleksandr 
Shatravka's  circumstances,  I  submit 
this  docimient  for  inclusion  into  the 
RacoRO  at  this  time. 
The  docimient  follows: 
After  much  delay,  we  recently  learned  of 
an  attempt  to  organize  an  Independent 
peace  movement  in  Siberia  and  of  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  fate  of  Alek- 
sandr Shatravka,  the  Independent  peace 
movement  activist  from  Moscow  who  disap- 
peared In  Tytmien  In  the  summer  of  this 
year. 

Aleksandr  Shatravka,  a  23-year-old 
worker,  was  a  very  active  participant  of  the 
Independent  peace  movement  In  Moscow 
from  its  inception.  In  May  1982,  Shatravka 
left  Moscow  for  Tyumen.  Siberia.  In 
Tyimien,  while  working  on  the  harvest  of 
pine  tar  (In  the  village  of  Vanegan.  at  the 
Industrial  complex  Khlmpodsochka  Yuzh- 
naya)  he  attempted  to  establish  a  peace 
movement  among  workers  In  Siberia.  To- 
gether with  Vladimir  Mishchenko.  Alek- 
sandr ShatravkA  collected  workers'  signa- 
tures on  a  peace  document  calling  upon  the 
citizens  and  governments  of  the  U^R  and 
the  USA  to  enter  Into  a  dialogue  on  disar- 
mament; to  consistently  reduce  and  com- 
pletely eliminate  nuclear  arms;  to  establish 
trust  between  peoples.  (This  document  was 
based  on  the  Moscow  Group  to  Promote 
Trust  appeal  to  the  governments  and  peo- 
ples of  the  USSR  and  USA.  This  Moscow 
document  also  contained  such  proposals  as 
the  conduct  of  negotiations  between  politi- 
cal leaders  in  which  average  citizens  of  both 
countries  would  participate,  an  exchange  of 
publications  of  materials  on  disarmament 
and  a  proposal  for  mutual  arms  control.) 

Shatravka  had  intended  to  return  to 
Moscow  for  the  arrival  of  the  International 
Peace  March.  He  did  not,  however,  return  to 
Moscow.  Only  now  have  we  learned  of  his 
subsequent  fate,  from  friends  who  worked 
with  him  In  Tyumen.  On  JxUy  13,  Shatravka 
and  Mishchenko,  having  finished  their  work 
In  the  taiga,  arrived  at  the  Vanyegan 
Lumber  Products  Complex,  from  where 
they  intended  to  embark  for  Moscow.  On 
July  13,  they  collected  15  signatures  from 
the  workers  at  the  Lumber  Products  Com- 
plex, having  explained  to  them  in  detail  the 
essence  of  the  peace  document  On  July  14, 
they  were  detained  and  searched  by  the 
local  police  when  they  were  about  to  leave 
the  vlUage  of  Vanyegan.  During  the  search, 
the  text  of  the  peace  document  with  the 
workers'  signatures  was  found  In  their  suit- 
case. 

Shatravka  and  Mishchenko  were  arrested 
Immediately  and  remanded  to  the  Raion 
center,  the  city  of  Sovetsky.  There,  Sha- 
travka and  Bfishchenko  were  charged  with 
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'anU-8ovtet  slander"  (Art  lMV-1  RSF8R 
Criminal  Code).  The  peace  document 
fonned  the  "bads"  for  the  charces.  Sha- 
travka and  Mishchenko  were  taken  under 
guud.  and  then  amt  to  the  city  of  Tobolsk 
for  a  oourtordered  medical  exam.  (The  case 
is  betog  handled  by  Investigator  Mlkheenko 
and  Proaecutlnc  Attorney  Kopelman,  dty  of 
Sovetsky.)  At  the  same  time,  Shatravka's 
MoMow  apartment  was  seandied  twice.  Se- 
curity agents  refused  to  tell  his  wife,  Anna 
OoitUenko,  anything  about  her  husband's 
fate,  other  than  that  he  had  been  arrested 
on  charges  of  "anti-Soviet  slander."  The  of- 
ficial purpose  of  the  search  was  to  confis- 
cate anti-Soviet  materials,  although,  not 
surprisingly,  no  anti-Soviet  materials  were 
found. 

Soon  after  Shatravka's  and  Mlshchenko's 
arrest,  a  major  from  the  security  services  ar- 
rived at  the  village  of  Vanyegan.  The  work- 
ers who  signed  the  peace  document  were  in- 
terrogated, after  which  many  workers  re- 
scinded their  slgnatives.  But  far  from  all  of 
them  did  this.  (According  to  our  informa- 
tion, during  a  second  visit  by  the  major  to 
the  village,  the  worker  Aleksandr  Petrenko 
was  arrested  for  refusing  to  rescind  his  sig- 
nature and  for  reiterating  his  approval  of 
the  peace  docimient.  when  Petrenko  showed 
up  for  a  discussion  with  the  security  agent, 
the  latter  suddenly  put  handcuffs  on  him, 
and  took  him  off  to  Sovetsky.  Although  Pe- 
trenko was  threatened  with  Jail,  he  categori- 
cally refused  to  remove  his  signature.  After 
interrogation,  Petrenko  was  released  toward 
the  end  of  the  day.  We  are  not  yet  certain 
that  Petrenko  was  In  fact  arrested.) 

In  October,  the  investigator  told  one  of 
Shatravka's  friends  that  the  trial  of  Sha- 
travka and  Mishchenko  would  take  place  in 
Sovetsky  in  2-3  months.  On  November  16, 
Shatravka  and  Mishchenko  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Moscow  Serbsky  Institute  of 
Forensic  Psychiatry  (Shatravka  is  in  the 
second  section.  Bdishchenko  in  the  fourth). 
They  are  being  threatened  with  three-year 
sentences. 

Aleksandr  Shatravka,  32  years  old,  has 
come  to  the  West's  attention  in  the  past  as 
a  political  prisoner.  In  1974,  he  crossed  the 
Soviet-Finnish  border.  Although  he  had 
travelled  far  into  Finnish  territory,  Sha- 
travka was  detained  by  Pinnish  authorities 
and  returned  to  the  USSR.  As  a  result,  Sha- 
travka spend  five  years  in  prisons  and  In  the 
Dnepropetrovsk  Special  Psychiatric  Hospi- 
tal. He  was  released  in  1979. 

In  May  1982,  Shatravka,  his  wife  and 
adopted  son  submitted  papers  for  emigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  at  the  invitation  of 
his  close  friend.  David  Satter,  former 
Moscow  correspondent  for  the  English 
newspaper,  The  Financial  Times.  After  Sha- 
travka's arrest,  security  agents  suggested  to 
Shatravka's  wife  that  she  and  her  son  emi- 
grate. She  refused,  and  the  family  was  im- 
mediately refused  a  visa.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  OTHEL 
TURNER 


HON.  W.  a  (BILL)  HEFNER 

OP  HOKTH  CAHOUHA 
VK  THE  HOTTSX  OF  BKPRSSEHTATIVES 

TTiursday.  AprU  28, 1983 

•  Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  recognize  a 
patriot  from  my  district  who  has  dedi- 
cated the  past  10  years  of  his  life  to 
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the  service  of  veterans  in  Cabarrus 
County.  N.C.  Olfiel  Turner,  the  retir- 
ing Cabarrus  County  Veterans'  Service 
Officer,  is  a  former  U.S.  Marine  and  a 
Vietnam  veteran.  He  has  devoted  long 
hours  to  insure  that  veterans  receive 
fair  and  honorable  treatment  for  plac- 
ing their  lives  on  the  line  in  defense  of 
our  great  country. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  OTfiel 
during  my  tenure  in  Congress  and 
have  seen  firsthand  his  sincere  con- 
cern for  the  individuals  he  has  served. 
His  fortitude,  diligence,  and  dedication 
to  duty  will  long  serve  as  a  guide  to 
those  who  follow  in  his  office.  His  de- 
cision to  leave  the  Cabarrus  County 
Veteran's  Service  Office  is  a  great  loss, 
not  only  to  veterans  and  their  fami- 
lies, but  to  the  entire  county.  I  com- 
mend O'Nlel  Turner  for  the  high  qual- 
ity of  his  past  service,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  he  will  continue  to  excel  in 
his  new  post  with  the  North  Carolina 
Division  of  Veterans'  Affairs.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  DISABILITY 
REFORM 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACBUSRTS 

n  THS  Houss  or  rkprssehtativis 

Thunday.  AprU  28. 1983 

•  Mi.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  situation  regarding  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  As  you 
know,  in  1981,  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration began  a  disability  review 
process  for  all  disability  recipients. 
This  policy  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
Social  Security  Disability  Amend- 
ments of  1980  and  the  Bellmon 
amendment,  which  provided  for  own- 
motion  review  by  the  Secretary  oif 
Health  and  Human  Services  of  disabil- 
ity cases.  Today,  I  would  like  to  dlsctiss 
some  of  the  injustices  and  oversights 
of  this  review  process  with  reference 
to  1983. 

The  U.S.  General  Accoimting  Office 
recently  conducted  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  SSA's  decisionmaking 
process  in  reviewing  the  disability  of 
persons  with  mental  Impairments. 
They  were  concerned  that  individuals 
who  were  not  found  to  qualify  by 
meeting  specific  medical  criteria  were 
not  being  afforded  a  realistic  evalua- 
tion of  their  capadty  for  work.  The 
OAO  reviewed  a  total  of  159  mental 
disability  cases  that  had  been  recently 
adjudicated  by  the  SSA.  These  cases 
were  selected  at  random  from  various 
dinbillty  determination  services 
around  the  Nation.  Of  the  159  cases 
reviewed.  40  denials  or  terminations 
were  examined  in  detaU  by  GAO  clini- 
cal psychologists  and  mental  health 
advisers.  Out  of  the  40  cases  reviewed, 
the  clinical  psychologist  concluded 
that  In  27  of  the  cases,  the  Individuals 
could  not  function  in  their  daHy  lives 
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without  support  and  could  not  work  in 
a  competitive  or  stressful  environ- 
ment. In  the  remaining  13  cases,  the 
examiner  concluded  that  more  medical 
or  psychosocial  information  or  trial 
work  experiences  were  needed  to  make 
an  "Informed  decision."  Obviously,  an 
informed  decision  is  necessary  for  the 
disability  recipient  to  receive  a  Just  de- 
cision. If  you  are  wondering  if  these 
could  be  isolated  examples,  the  report 
also  concluded  that  "our  work  and  evi- 
dence strongly  indicates  that  what  we 
found  is  happening  across  the 
Nation." 

In  additicm  to  the  above  case  studies, 
the  OAO  examined  the  SSA's  files. 
They  discovered  that,  of  the  cases  in- 
volving the  mentally  impaired  who 
were  terminated  in  June  1981.  72  per- 
cent of  the  individuals  that  i4>pealed 
their  cases  were  reinstated.  According 
to  the  GAO,  of  1.400  cases  appealed. 
91  percent  of  the  terminations  of  men- 
tally disabled  persons  have  been  over- 
turned by  administrative  law  Judges. 

The  evidence  is  cleaat  Thousands  of 
mentally  impaired  disability  recipients 
are  being  unjustly  cut  off.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  rectify  the  situation,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  providing  for  a 
moratorium  on  all  reviews  of  mentally 
impaired  individuals  pending  regula- 
tory reform  of  the  social  security  dis- 
ability determination  process.  I  urge 
you  to  Join  me  in  helping  to  enact  this 
legislation  that  would  require  the 
Social  Security  Administration  to 
treat  mentally  disabled  persons  more 
fairly  in  the  upcoming  months  before 
a  comprehensive  reform  package  can 
be  introduced.  Thank  you  for  your 
consideratlon  and  attention.* 


RCA  ASTRO-ELECTRONICS:  25 
YEARS  OF  VALUABLE  SERVICE 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMTm 

OPmW  JBtSET 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESERTATIVES 

TTiuraday,  April  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  this  afternoon  to  con- 
gratulate RCA  on  the  25th  anniversa- 
ry of  RCA  Astro-Electronics  in  Prince- 
ton. N  J. 

After  the  Soviet  Union  launched 
Sputnik  I  in  1958,  there  was  a  growing 
consensus  that  our  country  must  meet 
the  Soviet  technological  challenge. 
RCA  helped  meet  that  chaUenge  by 
committing  itself  to  a  major  role  in 
America's  newborn  space  program 
through  the  establishment  of  RCA 
Astro-Electronics. 

Since  1958.  RCA  Astro-Electronics 
has  successfully  designed  and  built 
more  than  100  satellites  and  subsys- 
tems which  have  logged  more  than  183 
billion  miles  and  circled  the  Earth 
more  than  6  million  times. 

Additionally,  the  facility  in  the 
Princeton  area  has  been  responsible 
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for  the  design  and  manufacture  of  all 
of  our  Nation's  polar-orbiting  meteoro- 
logical  satellites.  Their  outstanding 
work  with  navigational  and  communi- 
cations satellites  has  played  a  major 
role  in  the  communications  field  for 
television,  telephone,  and  data  relay. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
RCA  Astro-Electronics  facility  in 
March  of  last  year.  I  could  not  help . 
but  be  Impressed  with  the  commit- 
ment, expertise,  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  fine  team  of  sdentists,  managers, 
and  skilled  technicians  woricing  there. 

Just  as  our  Nation  owes  so  much  to 
the  pioneers  and  inventors  of  past 
American  generations,  we  also  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  to  those  individuals 
and  firms  that  are  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  technologies  of  the  future.  To  dte 
Just  one  of  many  possible  examples, 
the  RCA  Astro-Electronics  facility  has 
Just  won  a  competitive  contract  for  a 
new  communication  service,  the  direct 
broadcast  satellite.  As  with  previous 
achievements,  this  wlU  provide  for  ad- 
ditional employment,  better  our  lives, 
and  pave  the  way  for  even  more  ad- 
vanced technology. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  all  be  Justly 
proud  of  RCA  Astro-Electronics  for  25 
years  of  distinguished  sdentific  ac- 
complishments. Their  many  contribu- 
tions to  communications,  satellite,  and 
defense  technology  have  benefited 
both  our  Nation's  economy  and  its  na- 
tional sectirity.  I  wish  them  continued 
success  in  the  years  ahead.* 


LONGSHOREMAN  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OP  MASSACHUSKTTS 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPSESENTATIVBS 

Thunday,  April  28, 1983 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today.  I  have  Introduced  legislation 
which  would  correct  a  glaring  omission 
in  our  present  I  longshoreman  and 
Harborworkers  Compensation  Act.  A 
National  Cancer  Institute  study  has 
stated  that  shipyard  employment  is  to 
blame  for  a  number  of  forms  of  respi- 
ratory cancer  due  to  the  exposure  to 
asbestos  which  has  been  widely  used 
in  ships  for  the  covering  of  pipes  and 
insulation.  This  study  shows  that  the 
risk  of  cancer  was  increased  eighteen- 
fold  for  career  shipyard  workers  and 
that  the  latency  period  for  asbestosis 
can  be  up  to  15  years. 

Present  law  allows  workers  filing  a 
claim  a  1-year  statute  of  limitation  on 
any  shipj^rd  injury  or  disease.  Under 
this  law  a  worker  could  be  barred  from 
compensation  if  he  did  not  file  a  claim 
within  1  year  of  the  time  he  became 
aware  of  the  disease.  Due  to  the  long 
latency  period  a  majority  of  individ- 
uals do  not  make  claims  until  the  dis- 
ease effects  their  ability  to  live  a 
normal  life. 
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The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing would  waive  the  statute  of  limita- 
tions when  the  failure  to  file  for  bene- 
fits is  the  result  of  a  mistaken  impres- 
sion as  to  the  workers  health.  This 
proposal  would  also  require  an  impar- 
tial hearing  prior  to  the  termination 
of  voltmtarily  paid  benefits.  This  legis- 
lation will  simply  protect  those  work- 
ers who  deserve  and  need  benefits  but 
are  ineligible  due  to  medical  or  legal 
misunderstandings.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

violate  the  SALT  n  Treaty  In  at  least  four 
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THE  MX  MTRSTT.E 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OPHXW  jnsrr 
ni  THB  HOXrai  OP  BKPUESDrTATrVES 

Thursday.  AprU  28.  1983 
•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  know,  we  will  soon  be  deciding  the 
future  of  the  MX  missile.  I  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  letter  I 
received  from  the  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists  signed  by  a  number  of  other 
groups,  which  makes  an  excellent  case 
for  the  termination  of  this  costly  and 
unnecessary  weapons  system.  The 
scope  of  the  signatories  of  this  letter 
demonstrates  that  opposition  to  the 
MX  cuts  across  many  lines. 

The  text  of  the  letter  follows: 

Apul  11. 1M3. 

Dbak  MgMgM  OP  CoHGRXSs:  We  are  writ- 
ing to  express  our  opposition  to  inclusion  of 
the  MX  missile  in  the  Administration's  new 
strategic  package,  as  proposed  by  the  Scow- 
croft  Commission.  We  oppose  the  produc- 
tion of  this  first-strike,  destabilizing 
weapon,  and  urge  you  to  vote  against  pro- 
curement of  the  MX. 

The  overwhelming  December  House  vote 
against  DensePack  was  an  historic  occasion, 
representing,  as  it  did,  the  first  time  that 
the  Congress  rejected  a  major  weapons  pro- 
gram requested  by  a  sitting  President.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  opportunity  is  here 
to  resolve  the  MX  debate  once  and  for  all, 
but  by  terminating  the  program,  not  by  in- 
dudtng  missile  production  in  an  overall  stra- 
tegic package. 

The  MX  is  not  essential  either  to  our  na- 
tional security  or  to  the  siuvival  of  the 
triad.  Vaae  of  the  35  different  basing  modes 
studied  in  the  last  decade  havr  been  able  to 
guarantee  missile  survivability.  MX  missiles 
baaed  in  existing  slloe  would  be  no  more— or 
less— invulnerable  than  the  Minuteman  mis- 
siles already  deloyed  in  those  silos,  and  they 
would,  unfortunately,  comprise  more  lucra- 
tive targets  than  the  Minuteman. 

As  Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  stated 
in  January  1981,  "simply  putting  [the  MX 
missile]  in  existing  silos  would  not  answer 
two  of  three  of  the  concerns  that  I  have; 
namely,  that  these  are  well-luiown  and  are 
not  hardened  sufficiently,  nor  could  they 
be.  to  be  of  sufficient  strategic  value  to 
count  as  a  strategic  improvement  of  our 
force."  Taking  this  vulnerability  into  ac- 
count, it  is  obvious  that  the  MX  could  only 
be  useful  as  a  first-strike  weapon  since,  by 
the  Pentagon's  own  estimates,  it  would  not 
survive  for  use  in  a  second-strike. 

In  addition,  production  of  both  the  MX 
and  the  new  "Midgetman"  small  ICBM  as 
envisioned  in  the  strategic  package,  might 


The  flight  testing  of  two  new  missiles 
would  violate  Article  IV.  Clause  9. 

A  reloadable  small  ICBM  launcher,  which 
has  been  proposed  by  at  least  one  potential 
contractor,  would  violate  Article  IV.  Clause 
S(c). 

Procurement  of  large  numbers  of  small 
ICBMs  would  exceed  the  nimierical  limita- 
tions contained  in  Article  III. 

Expansion  of  the  silos,  needed  to  accom- 
modate the  MX  and  to  obtain  an  increase  in 
hardening  to  5,000  psi,  might  violate  provi- 
sions on  silo  construction  and  modification 
contained  in  both  SALT  I  and  II. 

We  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to 
the  attached  material.  The  first  factsheet 
contains  quotes  from  Administration  offi- 
cials on  the  earlier  proposal  to  base  MX 
missile  in  Minuteman  silos— a  plan  which 
was  rejected  by  the  Congress.  The  second 
factsheet  includes  quotes  in  opposition  to 
that  earlier  MX-Minuteman  basing  plan 
from  U.S.  Senators  and  Representatives,  In- 
cluding Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
Chairman  John  Tower. 

We  are  opposed  to  any  kind  of  strategic 
weapons  proposal  that  Includes  the  MX. 
Procurement  of  this  first-strike,  destabiliz- 
ing weapon  would  be  a  major  blow  to  the 
cause  of  nuclear  arms  control.  We  urge  you 
to  vote  against  the  authorization  of,  as  well 
as  the  appropriation  of  funds  for,  produc- 
tion of  the  MX. 
Sincerely, 
I>avld  Cortrlght,  Director,  SAKE;  Henry 
W.  Kendall,  Chairman,  Union  of  Con- 
cerned   Scientists;    Rafe    Pomerance, 
President.  Friends  of  the  Earth;  Leon 
Shull,  Director,  Americans  for  Demo- 
cratic   Action:    Elizabeth    Davenport, 
Coordinator,    Environmental    Action: 
Oretchen     Eick,      Policy      Advocate, 
United  Church  of  Christ;  Irwin  Red- 
lener,  M.D.,  Chair.  Executive  Commit- 
tee. Physicians  for  Social  Responsibil- 
ity: Richard  Healey.  Director.  Coali- 
tion for  a  New  Foreign  and  Military 
Policy. 
Sanford   Gottlieb,   Executive   Director, 
United  Campuses  to  Prevent  Nuclear 
War;    Edward    F.    Snyder,    Executive 
Secretary,  Friends  Committee  on  Na- 
tional Legislation;  £>avid  McTaggart, 
Chairman,  Greenpeace  International; 
Robert  W.  Tiller.  Director.  Gov'tal  Re- 
lations,  American  Baptist  Churches, 
USA;  Nancy  Sylvester.  Director.  NET- 
WORK—CathoUc       Social       Justice 
Lobbr.   Robert   Z.   Alpem.   Director, 
Washington  Office.  Unitarian  Univer- 
salist    Assn.    of    Churches;    Jerome 
Grossman,   President.   Council   for   a 
Livable  World;  Richard  Deats,  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Fellowship  of  Reconcil- 
iation. 
Rev.  Jesse  Jackson,  President,  P.U5.H.; 
Linda  Tarr-Whelan,  Director,  Gov'tal 
Relations,  National  Education  Associa- 
tion;  Michael   McCloskey,   Executive 
Director,  Sierra  Club;  Mary  Jane  Pat- 
terson,   Washington    Office.    United 
Presbytarian      Church;      Louise      C. 
Dunlap,       Director,       Environmental 
Policy  Center,  Carl  Marcy.  Co-Direc- 
tor,   American    Committee    on   East- 
West  Accord:  William  L.  WeUer,  Direc- 
tor.   Washington    Office,    Episcopal 
Church:  Kappie  Spencer,  Legislative 
Chair,  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Women. 
Joyce  Hamlin,  Office  of  Public  Policy 
Womens  Division.  United  Methodist 


Church:  Thomas  W.  Fassett.  Associate 
General  Secretary.  Oenl  Board  of 
Church  St  Society,  United  Methodist 
Church;  John  McNamer.  Chairperson. 
Western  Solidarity;  Rev.  Robert  E. 
Thomas.  Executive  Director,  Wyoming 
Church  CoaliUon:  Kathy  Flaccus, 
Chairperson.  Wyoming  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons Freeze  Coalition:  Janet 
Lowenthal.  Director.  Nuclear  Informa- 
tion and  Resource  Service;  Sister 
Francis  Russell,  Coordinator.  Tri-State 
Coalition;  E>avld  Gold.  Director.  Mili- 
tary Research,  Council  on  Economic 
Priorities. 

Cora  Weiss,  Mike  Clark.  Riverside 
Church  Disarmament  Program:  Judy 
Schnidman,  Chairperson,  Student  Alli- 
ance for  an  Immediate  Freeze;  Lance 
Compa,  Washington  Representative, 
United  Electrical  Workers;  Janice 
Fine.  President.  U.S.  Student  Alliance; 
Christine  Torgrimson,  SUte  Coordina- 
tor, Citizens  for  an  MX-Pree  Montana: 
Diaime  Aronson,  Executive  Director. 
Womens  Action  for  Nuclear  Disarma- 
ment; Michele  Olmarin,  Coordinator, 
Washington  Peace  Center;  William  J. 
Price.  Director.  World  Peacemakers; 
John  Stencel.  President,  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Farmers  Union;  Terry  Murphy. 
President,  Montana  Farmers'  Union. 

Abby  Johnson,  Coordinator,  Citizens 
Alert  (Nevada):  Janet  Gordon,  Direc- 
tor: Citizens'  Call;  JoAnne  Cagiwaga. 
Director,  International  Affairs,  Chris- 
tian Church  (Church  of  Christ);  David 
Saperstein.  Co-Director,  Religious 
Action  Center,  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations;  Al  Beitler,  Di- 
rector, Friends  Peace  Committee;  Jim 
Rice,  Peace  Ministry  Staff.  Sojourn- 
ers; Andrea  Coolidge,  Coordinator. 
World  Peacemakers;  Peter  Heru-iot,  S. 
J.,  Director.  Center  for  Concern. 

Jo  Uehara,  Washington  Representative, 
National  Board,  YWCA  of  USA;  Ruth 
Pitzpatrick,  Washington  Representa- 
tives National  Assembly  of  Religious 
Women;  Susan  Rees,  Legislative  As- 
sistant. National  Association  of  Social 
Workers;  Ralph  Williams.  Legislative 
Associate.  Washington  Office,  Church 
of  the  Brethren;  Rev.  John  Oessell. 
National  Chairman,  Episcopal  Peace 
Fellowship;  Father  Robert  Johnson. 
National  Federation  of  Priests'  Coun- 
cils; Joe  Griggs.  JoAnne  Garrett,  Coor- 
dinators. Great  Basin  MX  Alliance.* 


SUPPORT  REAGAN  ON  EL 
SALVADOR 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OP  nxmois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'TIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  28.  1983 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Reagan's  address  to  the 
Joint  session  of  Congress  last  night 
provided  compelling  reasons  for  our 
support  of  his  economic  and  military 
aid  requests  for  the  nations  of  Central 
America.  Who  can  doubt  that  the 
threat  to  democracy  in  that  region  is 
real,  or  that  outside,  pro-Marxist  gov- 
ernments actively  seek  the  overthrow 
of  legitimately  elected  governments 
there? 
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I  visited  El  Salvador  in  January  of 
this  year,  and  returned  convinced  that 
we  must  not  leave  this  small  nation  to 
struggle  alone  against  well-financed 
and  armed  guerrillas  whose  goal  is  to 
violently  ascend  to  power.  Surely 
there  are  human  rights  problems  in  El 
Salvador,  but  will  human  rights  be  im- 
proved by  out  abandonment  of  its 
elected  government?  Look  at  Nicara- 
gua, and  you  will  see  what  iiappens  to 
human  rights  after  such  an  overthrow. 

The  President  has  clearly  presented 
the  situation  and  has  proposed  basic 
goals  for  UJ3.  policy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. I  believe  he  has  shown  flexibility 
in  his  approach— indicating  support 
for  dialog  and  negotiations  regionally 
and  within  individual  countries,  and 
announcing  his  Intention  to  appoint  a 
special  Ambassador-at-Large  to  focus 
on  bringing  peace  to  the  region.  He 
has  also  assured  us  that  no  American 
combat  troops  wiU  be  sent  to  Central 
America. 

The  security  of  our  hemisphere 
should  certainly  not  be  a  partisan 
issue,  and  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  respond  constructively  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  democracy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  that  time.  WOson  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  for  the 
Forestry  School  until  Lake  City  Community 
College  evolved  in  1963,  and  since  the  Incep- 
tion of  the  community  college,  he  has 
served  untiring  as  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees. 

In  1973,  Wilson  was  one  of  the  organizers 
for  the  Lake  City  Commimlty  College  Foun- 
dation, an  organization  utilized  to  raise 
money  for  scholarships  and  also  to  maintain 
the  student  housing  on  campus,  housing 
that  makes  Laite  City  unique  among  com- 
munity colleges. 

Wilson  served  as  chairman  of  the  foimda- 
tlon  during  Its  first  two  years  of  existence 
and  Is  again  currently  the  chairman  of  the 
group. 

In  addition.  Wilson  Is  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Florida  foundation  and  brings 
much  needed  knowledge,  business  experi- 
ence and  political  savy  to  the  benefit  of 
Lake  Oty  Community  College. 

For  over  three  decades,  J.  Y.  Wilson  has 
given  of  himself— all  without  pay— so  that 
our  commimlty  can  reap  the  advantages  of 
an  institution  of  higher  education. 

We  are  all  much  richer  for  his  dedication 
and  sacrifice  to  make  Lake  City  and  Colum- 
bia County  just  a  little  bit  better  place  to 
live.* 


JAMES  Y.  WIIJSON  HAS  SERVED 
WELL 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OPPLOROM 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVCS 

Thursday.  AprU  28, 1983 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  James  T. 
Wilson  of  Lake  City,  Pla.,  Is  one  of  the 
most  dedicated  public  spirited  citizens 
I  have  ever  known. 

A  man  of  great  organizational  abili- 
ty, he  has  been  successful  in  business 
and  then  taken  the  time  to  be  of  serv- 
ice to  others. 

Particularly  do  I  want  to  recognize 
his  leadership  as  national  president  of 
the  University  of  Florida  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation. In  this  position,  he  charted 
new  courses  for  others  to  follow  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  fully  recognize 
his  contributions  in  this  one  area  of 
service. 

The  Lake  City  Reporter,  on  April  12. 
1983,  wrote  an  excellent  editorial  hon- 
oring my  close  personal  friend  and  I 
wanted  to  share  those  comments  as  a 
tribute  to  Jim  personally,  and  as  an- 
other example  of  those  men  and 
women  who  give  of  themselves  in  serv- 
ice to  others. 

J.  T.  Wn.8oii 

Perhaps  one  of  the  least  recognized  assets 
of  Columbia  County  is  Lake  City  Communi- 
ty College,  and  of  that  asset,  perhaps  one  of 
the  key  individuals  in  helping  making  the 
coUege  what  It  is  today  te  Lake  City's  J.  T. 
Wilson. 

Wilson  has  been  a  part  of  Lake  City  Com- 
munity College  and  its  forerunner,  Colum- 
bia Forestry  School,  for  almost  36  years 
now,  dating  back  to  July  1. 1947. 


ENTREPRENEURS  ARE  CONTRIB- 
UTINO  TO  ECONOMIC 

GROWTH 


HON.  TIMOTHY  L  WRTH 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESKHTATIVBS 

Thursday.  AprU  28.  1983 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mi.  Speaker,  as  all  of 
us  in  Government  seek  ways  to  make 
sure  economic  recovery  can  be  sus- 
tained for  the  long-term,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  realize  Government  alone 
cannot  solve  all  of  the  coiuitry's  prob- 
lems. While  decisions  we  make  here  in 
the  Congress  tiave  a  vital  impact  on 
the  economy  as  a  whole,  the  way  pri- 
vate managers  make  their  decisions 
are  also  very  important. 

One  of  our  country's  traditional 
problems  in  both  business  and  Govern- 
ment has  been  our  difficulty  in  think- 
ing ahead.  Just  as  we  in  Congress  have 
long  been  preoccupied  with  this 
month's  crisis,  private  managers  have 
often  t)een  concerned  mostly  about 
this  quarter's  bottom  line.  Planning 
for  the  long-term  has  been  inadequate, 
and  that  is  part  of  why  we  find  our- 
selves in  such  difficult  straits  today. 
We  all  need  to  adopt  a  longer  term 
perspective  in  the  decisions  we  make. 

Among  the  most  impressive  things 
about  some  of  the  new  entrepreneurs 
in  our  society  Is  that  they  are  finding 
new  ways  of  doing  business,  and  focus- 
ing more  on  the  longer  term,  and  on 
quality  above  quick  return.  We  in  Gov- 
ernment have  a  special  obligation  to 
make  policies  wiiich  wlU  allow  them  to 
succeed  in  these  enterprises.  We  must 
realize  that  many  of  the  new  high 
technology  firms  in  our  cotmtry  which 
are  (x>ntributing  to  growth  and  creat- 
ing new  jobs  are  very  different  in  their 
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structure  and  in  their  needs  from  the 
equally  important  basic  industries  in 
our  country. 

The  following  article,  from  the  Colo- 
rado Business  magazine,  profiles  how 
some  of  these  emerging  industries 
worlc,  and  why.  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues. 

[From  Colorado  Buslneas  magazine.  March 
1983] 

Stakdards  op  Imnsraui.  MxASORXifDrr 
Chamgb  As  Sumrisx  ImtnTRixs  Move  Ahead 

(By  Glenn  Meyers) 

The  American  view  of  Industry  Is  shifting 
gears  as  It  rolls  into  the  80's.  New  meta- 
phors have  been  struck  to  fit  the  new  com- 
panies—companies that  are  on  the  fast 
track.  Emerging  industries.  Sunrise  Indus- 
tries. Call  them  what  you  wllL  Standards  of 
American  industrial  measurement  no  longer 
fit  the  case. 

The  creation  of  the  Information  Age  has 
not  been  gradual— the  effect  has  been  doser 
to  that  of  a  runaway  steamroller,  leaving 
the  remiuuits  of  the  Industrial  Age  in  its 
wake.  With  the  Information  Age  have  re- 
sulted new  products  and  new  ideas  that  set 
new  examples  of  how  quickly  a  company 
and  its  investors  can  make  money.  In  the 
meantime,  the  traditional  industries  of 
America— rubber,  automobile,  steel  and  gar- 
ment—have taken  the  back  seat,  in  terms  of 
both  Investment  interest  and  growth  poten- 
tial. 

Generally,  sunrise  industries  have  relied 
heavily  on  this  nation's  increased  depend- 
ence on  computer-based  technologies— and 
far  less  on  man  hours  spent  per  product. 
The  list  includes  office  and  communication 
product  industries,  micro-electronic  and 
computer-related  industries,  and  many  na- 
tional defense  industries.  Not  too  long  ago, 
the  companies  dotting  this  list  played  only 
minor  roles  in  American  industry-  But 
today,  not  only  have  they  created  new  meta- 
phors, they  have  also  created  new  hope 
about  a  continuing  American  role  in  chang- 
ing and  more  competitive  world  markets. 

At  Data  Resources  Inc.,  (DRI)  the  largest 
private  sector  economic  data  base  in  the 
nation,  projections  for  the  remainder  of  this 
decade  show  that  all  U.S.  manufacturing  in- 
dustries will  Increase  at  an  average  rate  of 
four  to  five  percent  per  year.  That  is  an  av- 
erage however.  At  the  top  of  this  list  are  the 
sunrise  industries,  with  growth  rates  averag- 
ing around  eight  percent  per  year,  while  tra- 
ditioiuU  heavy  machinery  Industries  are  pro- 
jected at  rates  of  two  percent  or  less  per 
year.  There  is  a  predictable  anomaly,  of 
course.  Engines,  turbines  and  heavy  equip- 
ment—ranked #50  on  DRI's  growth  list. 
ranked  #  17  in  terms  of  investment  required. 
"In  older  industries,  they  have  to  invest  a 
little  more  just  to  keep  up,"  points  out 
Robert  Gough.  senior  vice-president  of  VS. 
forecasting  at  DRI. 

That  same  problem  plagues  other  tradi- 
tional industries.  These  industries  which 
have  spurred  national  growth  for  almost 
three-quarters  of  this  century  are  now  being 
described  with  different  words— sunset  in- 
dustries, smokestack  industries,  even  dino- 
saurs by  some  educators.  The  automotive 
and  steel  industries,  for  instance,  have  suf- 
fered severely  over  the  last  five  years  due  to 
foreign  competition  and  recession,  and  at 
the  same  time  have  required  massive  capital 
Investment  for  modernization.  Apple  (Com- 
puter, on  the  other  hand,  was  started  with 
little  ci4>ital.  has  grown  dramatically,  and 
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haa  been  compeniUvely  untouched  by  reces- 
sion. 

Investors,  who  can  provide  much  of  this 
capital  Investment,  have.  In  the  meantime, 
turned  more  attention  to  these  newer  Indus- 
tries. Growth  and  investment  may  be  risky, 
but  when  and  if  it  comes,  it's  stasgering. 

Some  older  industries  have  already  begun 
searching  and  diversifying  into  emerging 
growth  markets,  leaving  the  original  busi- 
ness to  flounder  in  the  marketplace— a  seri- 
ous mistake  according  to  some  economists. 

Sears  recently  entered  the  small  computer 
market,  as  well  as  real  estate  and  invest- 
ment areas.  Yet  It  has  demonstrated  little  in 
reorganizing  its  basic  retail  outlets.  Accord- 
ing to  DRI's  growth  list,  the  decision  makes 
sense.  The  first  six  growth  industries  for 
the  SO's  are:  office  equipment  and  compo- 
nents, electrical  components  and  accesso- 
rtea,  computer  services,  computer  equip- 
ment, ordinance  and  accessories  (defense), 
and  miscellaneous  consumer  oriented  serv- 
ices (banking  and  real  estate). 

In  the  office  equipment  and  component 
Industry,  NBI.  Inc.,  of  Boulder,  projects  its 
annual  growth  at  over  40  percent— well 
above  DRI's  8H  percent  annual  growth  pro- 
jection. In  1973,  though,  NBI  had  12  em- 
ployees. Now  it  has  over  $100  million  In 
annual  sales,  and  since  1979.  has  increased 
earnings  at  an  average  of  283  percent  per 
year.  The  company  has  become  one  of  the 
most  attractive  offerings  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange.  And  with  such  companies 
to  set  the  example,  it  Is  increasingly  tricky 
to  tell  investors  of  long-term  money  In  more 
traditional  Industries,  especially  when  the 
growth  projections  for  the  industry  itself 
dont  match  up. 

"Simrlae  industries  are  fast-track,  high  po- 
tential industries,"  says  Oough,  "but  they're 
also  high  risk  industries.  Look  at  NBI.  One 
thing  that's  characteristic  of  these  indus- 
tries is  that  they've  found  a  niche  In  the 
market  and  are  trying  to  exploit  that." 

Yet  Oough  also  sees  two  completely  dif- 
ferent managing  styles  between  older  indus- 
tries and  the  newer  ones:  "They  are  less 
concerned  about  the  bottom  line,  and  more 
concerned  about  producing  a  good  product." 

By  contrast,  he  points  to  older  companies 
which  operate,  for  the  most  part,  by  portfo- 
lio style  management,  subject  to  quarterly 
dividends  and  the  constraints  of  Wall 
Street.  "They  are  influenced  by  implications 
of  activity  on  WaU  Street,"  says  Oough. 
"It's  a  very  unfortunate  constraint,  while 
the  sunrise  industries  are  operating  for  the 
longer  term." 

Such  older  Industries  are  losing  ground  to 
both  foreign  competitors  and  to  sunrise  in- 
dustries. According  to  many  economists  and 
forecasters,  management  of  these  compa- 
nies needs  to  undergo  a  reawakening  for  the 
long  term  horizon— not  Just  quarterly  prof- 
its—if America  is  to  regain  its  vitality  In  the 
world  industrial  market. 

Paul  Harris,  director  of  communications 
at  NBI,  points  out  that  industries  such  as 
his  have  suffered  far  less  through  recession 
for  two  reasons:  the  information  business 
has  become  a  natural  priority,  and  because 
of  this,  the  Industry  is  also  continually  sup- 
plying new  product  activity  enhancers.  He 
also  agrees  that  the  management  operates 
differently  than  older  companies,  and  is  also 
more  creative  as  a  result.  Says  Harris:  "Not 
paying  quarterly  dividends  allows  you  to  put 
your  money  back  in  the  organization.  I 
dont  know  what  GM  did  in  its  Infancy— the 
nature  of  capital  requirements  as  a  direct 
line  contributor  to  end  results  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  compare,  though.  Look  at  the  Apple 
example." 
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Harris  points  out  that  as  any  company 
gets  older,  it  becomes  more  institutional- 
ized, and  therefore,  less  dynamic  and  more 
reactionary  in  the  marketplace.  Pointing 
out  how  rapidly  the  Information  Age  has 
happened,  he  adds.  "The  Institutional  ap- 
proach to  this  marketplace  falls  as  often  as 
it  succeeds,  simply  because  of  the  speed  at 
which  things  move." 

Will  the  NBIs  become  institutionalized  in 
the  same  way  by  the  end  of  the  SO's?  Harris 
knows  it  is  a  serious  concern.  "We  are  very 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  every  day  we 
grow,  that  possibility  becomes  more  and 
more  real.  Everyday  it  is  something  we  fight 
against." 

Valleylab,  in  Boulder,  is  another  such 
company  which  has  realized  tremendous 
growth  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time. 
Started  in  1967  as  a  dealer  for  medical 
equipment,  the  company  began  marketing 
electrosurgical  devices  in  1970— now  the  big- 
gest part  of  the  business.  The  company  was 
sold  in  the  first  week  of  February  for  $125 
million  to  Phizer,  Inc.,  which  does  $3.5  bU- 
lion  in  business. 

Robert  Anderson,  president  of  Valleylab. 
believes  the  way  his  company  achieved  such 
tremendous  growth  was  because  of  iimova- 
tion  and  management— bureaucratic  stum- 
bling blocks  for  many  larger  companies.  He 
believes  today's  sunrise  industries  will  face 
similar  problems  as  they  grow.  "That's  a 
given."  he  says.  "It's  not  a  particular  prol>- 
lem  at  Valleylab,  but  as  you  grow,  you  de- 
velop some  sort  of  bureaucracy,  as  the  large 
companies  have. 

"It's  easy  to  see  how  they  got  there.  We're 
at  700  people  now.  When  we  were  at  10 
people,  we  didn't  have  any  problems  com- 
municating. We  knew  where  everybody  was 
and  what  they  were  doing,  and  we  didn't 
have  any  set  policy  because  we  could  sit 
down  and  talk  about  it.  As  we  became  a 
company  with  lots  of  people,  we  couldn't  do 
that.  I'm  not  saying  that's  bad,  that's  just 
how  you  develop  a  large  entity. 

"I  would  say  we  are  Just  as  aggressive  as 
when  we  first  started,"  observes  Anderson. 
"As  you  grow,  however,  you  go  through  tre- 
mendous pressure  to  lean  and  to  hold  onto 
the  things  that  make  you  great." 

In  all  comers.  Increasing  attention  Is 
being  given  to  such  high  technology  indus- 
tries. Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm  Bal- 
drlge  said  recently  that,  while  he  did  not 
want  to  see  the  so-called  smokestack  indus- 
tries—with high  labor  costs  and  outmoded 
production  lines— shut  down,  as  the  govern- 
ment and  private  sector  put  all  emphasis  on 
new  techniques,  that  it  was  still  essential  for 
this  nation's  high  technology  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  doing  so,  he 
stated  he  would  support  lower  capital  gains 
taxes  on  business  Investments  aiding  high 
technology  industries. 

Too  much  attention  on  high  technology 
may  serve  to  harm  a  diversified  economy, 
though.  Steve  Stem,  executive  director  of 
the  Center  for  Business  and  Economic  Fore- 
casting at  the  University  of  Denver,  ex- 
pressed this  concern:  "There  U  an  awful  lot 
of  attention  being  paid  to  high  technology 
in  Colorado  right  now.  But  it  can't  be  paid 
at  the  expense  of  the  foundation  industries 
of  economies— in  Colorado,  industries  like 
agriculture  and  tourism.  One  must  maintain 
perspective  of  a  diversified  economy." 

Even  those  within  the  industry  concur 
with  Stem's  observation.  Referring  to  Me- 
gatrends, by  John  Naisbitt,  which  depicts 
the  society's  transition  from  an  industrial  to 
an  information-baaed  society.  Valleylab's 
Anderson  says:  "I  wonder  what  we  are  going 
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to  eat  when  we  have  stopped  plowing  and 
manufacturing." 

The  investment  community,  however,  sees 
the  emerging  growth  companies  as  the 
bright  stars  of  tomorrow.  Smith  Bamey 
Harris  Upham  it  Co.,  of  New  York  has  ac- 
tively underwritten  such  companies  in  the 
last  few  years.  While  the  company's  defini- 
tion of  emerging  growth  also  stretches  to  in- 
clude oU  and  gas  companies  or  other  promis- 
ing businesses,  it  has  primarily  stayed  with 
high  technology.  Colorado  underwritlngs 
have  included  Valleylab,  Cobe  Labs  and 
Storage  Technology— all  based  in  the 
Denver  area. 

Chad  Weiss,  director  of  corporate  finance 
for  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  points  out 
that  while  his  company  has  not  had  much 
activity  over  the  last  year  because  of  a  soft 
market,  there  is  still  active  venture  capital 
Interest  in  such  emerging  growth  compa- 
nies. In  such  cases,  even  if  an  underwriting 
isn't  issued.  Smith  Bamey  will  simply  buy  a 
block  of  stock  in  a  company,  expecting  it  to 
be  an  investment  in  the  future. 

Rob  Anderson,  a  securities  analyst  for 
Boettcher  and  Company  in  Denver,  puts  it 
this  way:  "Investment  is  moving  away  from 
old  smokestack  companies."  He  believes 
these  companies  will  have  to  start  looking 
for  ways  to  become  diversified  into  other 
areas  of  growth  because  they  will  not  dimin- 
ish the  disadvantage  of  foreign  competition. 
That  is,  unless  a  protectionist  type  of  envi- 
rorunent  is  established,  which  he  feels  will 
create  a  bad  situation. 

Sounding  a  more  frequently  heard  theme, 
Anderson  adds,  "Instead  of  worrying  about 
that,  let's  start  looking  toward  success."  An- 
derson feels  the  traditional  V£.  industries 
might  find  more  innovative  ways  of  compet- 
ing in  world  markets.  His  example  is  a  ten- 
tative agreement  between  General  Motors 
and  Toyota  for  Joint  manufacturing.  "That 
is  moving  in  the  direction  to  compete  on  a 
worldwide  basis.  Instead  of  being  adversar- 
ies perhaps  they  will  have  to  be  associates. 
For  these  companies  to  make  such  capital 
investment  they  make  may  have  to  be  like 
what  GM  is  doing." 

For  Colorado,  economic  forecasts  for  1983 
were  almost  unanimous  on  high  technology 
representing  one  of  the  state's  strongest  in- 
dustries. Much  of  the  rest  of  the  list  closely 
paralleled  that  of  DRI.  And  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list,  the  more  traditional  Industries 
(though  they  play  less  of  a  role  in  the  state) 
and  agriculture. 

CF&I  Steel,  in  Pueblo,  is  one  of  the  state's 
traditional  industries,  and  has  been  dramati- 
cally affected  by  foreign  competition  and  re- 
cession. The  company  is  traded  on  the  Pa- 
cific Stock  Exchange,  but  is  primarily 
owned  by  the  Oane  Company,  with  97.2 
percent  of  the  stock.  Although  CF&I  Just 
recorded  quarterly  losses,  and  has  had  to 
lay  off  most  of  its  workers,  the  similarity 
with  other  steel  companies  of  America  may 
stop  at  this  point,  according  to  manager  of 
communications,  Mel  Harmon. 

The  company  only  accounts  for  1  percent 
of  the  nation's  steel  manufacturing,  but  a 
$500  million  capital  investment  has  been 
made  since  1969  in  moderizing  plant  facili- 
ties. "We  picture  ourselves  as  being  a  very 
aggressive  steel  company,"  says  Harmon. 
"We  have  forgone  a  great  many  dividends 
for  capital  investment  in  the  plant." 

Indeed,  the  long  term  investment  soimds 
closer  to  that  of  an  emerging  growth  compa- 
ny, and  will  pay  off,  Harmon  believes.  Right 
now,  he  points  out  that  CFdcI  is  competitive 
with  anyone  in  the  world,  providing  the 
competition  is  fair.* 


GERARD  F.  JOYCE  NAMED 
EDUCATOR  OF  THE  TEAR 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or  rmMSYLVAWiA 
ni  THX  HOnSK  OP  RSPRCSXHTATTVBS 

Thursday.  April  28, 1983 

•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
week  when  the  National  Commission 
on  Excellence  in  Education  warned 
that  a  "rifling  tide  of  mediocrity" 
threatens  American  education,  I  can 
bring  this  House  some  good  news: 
Gerard  F.  Joyce  \b  on  the  Job  in  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.  Gerard  Joyce  has  been  shap- 
ing yoting  minds  in  Scranton  for  the 
last  36  years.  Tomorrow  evening,  the 
local  chapter  of  the  Phi  Delta  Kappa 
will  honor  Mr.  Joyce  as  its  Eklucator  of 
the  Tear. 

In  truth,  this  great  honor  merely 
confirms  what  members  of  the  Scran- 
ton education  community  have  known 
since  Mr.  Joyce  returned  from  naval 
duty  in  World  War  n  to  begin  his 
teaching  career.  Over  the  next  three 
decades,  Mr.  Joyce  served  as  a  teacher, 
a  guidi&nce  counselor,  department 
chairman,  vice  principal,  and  in  his 
current  position  as  director  of  second- 
ary and  continuing  education  for  the 
Scranton  school  district.  But  this 
model  educator  also  proved  to  be  a 
model  citizen,  taking  time  to  serve  in 
the  Korean  war,  reaching  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  commander  in  the  Naval 
Reserve,  and  continuing  his  own  edu- 
cation at  such  institutions  as 
Mtoywood  College,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  and  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 

I  am  proud  and  encouraged  to  have 
Gerard  Joyce  on  the  Job  in  this  time,  a 
great  challenge  for  American  educa- 
tion. Henry  Adams  said,  "A  teacher  af- 
fects eternity;  he  can  never  tell  where 
his  influence  stops."  With  Educator  of 
the  Tear  Gerard  P.  Joyce  at  work  in 
the  Scranton  school  district,  eternity 
is  in  good  shape.« 


CENTRAL  AMERICAN  POUCT 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERBIAN 

or  mw  YORK 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  28.  1983 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  U.S.  policy  in  El  Salvador,  and  the 
President's  speech  to  us  in  this  Hall 
last  night. 

I  believe  that  none  of  us  can  doubt 
the  strategic  importance  of  Central 
America  to  our  Nation.  I  second  the 
President's  call  for  the  Congress  to 
protect  the  U.S.  sectulty  interests  in 
the  Caribbean.  I  welcome,  also,  his 
support  for  dialog  and  negotiations 

•  •  •  within  each  country  in  Central 
America  beset  by  internal  strife.  And  I 
am  sure  we  all  applaud  his  pledge  to 
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the  American  people  that  there  is  no 
thought  of  sending  American  combat 
troops  to  Central  America;  they  are 
not  needed- 
Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  us  wants  El 
Salvador  to  become  a  strategic  liability 
for  the  United  States.  But  Just  as 
American  soldiers  are  not  needed 
there,  as  the  President  so  eloquently 
reminded  us  last  night,  neither  is  addi- 
tional American  military  assistance 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  our  in- 
terests in  the  region,  or  for  the  instal- 
lation of  a  truly  democratic  govern- 
ment, representative  of  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  Salvadoran  people. 

It  is  a  Jump  in  logic  to  assume  that 
the  only  way  to  Insure  the  security  of 
the  United  States  is  to  pump  dollar 
after  dollar  after  dollar— $110  million 
more  this  year,  $86  million  more  next 
year,  and  countless  millions  more  in 
future  years— into  the  repressive  au- 
thoritarian Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor. Indeed,  such  action  on  our  part 
could  well  be  coimterproductive. 

Just  last  week,  the  New  Tork  Times 
reported  that,  in  the  opinion  of  top 
military  commanders  of  the  United 
States,  stepped-up  aid  will  not  help 
the  Salvadoran  Government  defeat 
the  guerrillas.  These  American  gener- 
als concluded  that  additional  dollars 
and  even  troops  from  this  country  will 
not  win  the  war  for  the  Salvadoran 
Government. 

This  1b  the  same  tsrpe  of  military 
advice  that  was  offered  and  tragically 
ignored  two  decades  ago  in  Vietnam, 
as  the  Pentagon  Papers,  and  other 
documents  revealed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  the  President's 
assurances  to  us  that  El  Salvador  will 
not  become  another  Vietnam,  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  these  millions  of 
dollars  that  the  administration  has  re- 
quested will  make  the  Pan  American 
Highway  seem  indistinguishable  from 
the  Ho  Chi  Minh  Trail. 

As  our  Vietnam  experience  should 
have  proven  to  us.  the  way  to  win  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  a  people  is  not  to 
prop  up  a  regime  that  has  murdered 
30,000  of  its  citizens.  As  the  fall  of 
Saigon  should  have  shown  us,  the  way 
to  convince  a  nation  of  the  benefits 
and  values  of  a  democratic  society  is 
not  to  reward  the  indifference  that 
has  been  shown  by  the  San  Salvador 
prosecutors  to  the  murders  of  four 
American  nuns. 

No.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  way  to  prevent 
the  people  of  E3  Salvador  from  falling 
into  the  Soviet  bloc  is  to  show  them 
that  we  care  about  their  concerns; 
that  we  want  to  promote  agrarian 
reform;  that  we  want  to  see  truly  free 
and  open  elections;  that  we  want  to 
help  mediate  a  political  solution  to  the 
strife  in  Central  America.  The  way  to 
lose  the  support  and  alliance  of  the 
people  of  El  Salvador— perhaps  for- 
ever—is to  spend  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  in  a  futile  attempt  to  prop 
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up  the  repressive  government  in  that 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  policy  should  be 
geared  to  the  human  needs  of  EH  Sal- 
vador, not  to  the  military  thirst  of  the 
government.  With  a  rational,  compas- 
sionate Central  American  policy,  we 
can  preserve  our  security  more  than 
we  ever  could  by  a  transfusion  of  gtins 
and  armaments.* 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE 
ORDERLT  TERMINA'nON  OF 
FEDERAL  MANAGEMENT  OF 
THE  PREBILOF  ISLANDS 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  ALASKA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28. 1983 

•  Mr.  TOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  introduced  today  a  bill 
which  will  help  end  the  Federal  role 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  thereby 
allow  the  Aleut  residents  of  those  is- 
lands to  attain  economic  self-sufficien- 
cy. 

For  those  Members  who  are  not  fa- 
miliar with  this  part  of  the  great  State 
of  Alaska,  let  me  provide  a  little  histo- 
ry. The  Pribilof  Islands  are  a  series  of 
small  areas  in  the  Bering  Sea  which 
have  been  called  the  Galapagos  of  the 
Arctic.  Although  they  are  small,  they 
are  rich  in  natural  resources,  inlcudlng 
many  species  of  birds,  plants,  and  wild- 
life. Of  the  latter,  the  most  significant- 
are  the  North  Pacific  fur  seals  which 
travel  to  the  Pribilofs  every  year  to 
breed.  The  importance  of  the  fur  seal 
population  has  long  been  recognized, 
both  for  its  commercial  value  and  for 
its  esthetic  value.  The  fur  seal  popula- 
tion was  one  of  the  factors  influencing 
the  purchase  of  the  Alaslta  territory 
from  Russia  in  1867.  The  later  decline 
of  that  population  due  to  unrestricted 
pelagic  sealing  led  to  the  signing  of  a 
treaty  in  1912  between  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Japan,  and  Russia 
that  has  served  as  a  model  conserva- 
tion document.  Indeed,  the  treaty  has 
directly  led  to  the  growth  of  the  fur 
seal  population  from  a  low  of  300,000 
seals  in  1911  to  the  current  population 
of  approximately  1.7  million  seals. 

Unfortunately,  the  human  residents 
of  the  Pribilofs  have  not  fared  as  well 
as  the  seals  and  birds.  The  first  resi- 
dents were  Aleuts  brought  to  the  Prib- 
ilofs in  virtual  slavery  by  the  Russian 
owners  of  Alaska  in  the  18th  century. 
They  were  settled  on  the  islands  of  St.. 
George  and  St.  Paul  to  harvest  the  fur 
seals.  When  the  United  States  pur- 
chased the  Alaska  territory  in  1867. 
there  were  some  improvements  in 
living  conditions  but  no  improvement 
in  the  amount  of  freedom  granted  the 
Aleuts.  When  the  U.S.  Government 
took  direct  control  of  the  islands  fol- 
lowing the  signing  of  the  fur  seal 
treaty,  the  Aleuts  became  wards  of  the 
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UA  Oovemment.  Workers  were 
denied  dvil  service  benefits:  Aleuts 
who  moved  to  St.  Paul  Island  from  St. 
George  had  their  houses  burned  so 
they  could  not  return  to  St.  Oeorge. 
During  World  War  n,  the  Aleuts  were 
moved  off  the  Islands  into  resettle- 
ment camps  "imiiAr  to  those  which 
housed  Japanese  Americans.  Nearly  25 
percent  of  the  Aleut  population  died 
due  to  disease  and  malnutrition.  No 
economic  activity  was  allowed  other 
than  the  harvest  of  fur  seals.  As  late 
as  1964.  an  Aleut  campaigning  for  the 
State  legislature  was  denied  access  to 
the  Islands.  All  of  this  at  the  hands  of 
the  XJJ8.  Government 

In  recent  years,  conditions  have  im- 
proved and  the  Aleuts  have  been  treat- 
ed as  full  n.S.  citizens.  At  the  same 
time,  the  U.S.  Government  has  Indi- 
cated a  desire  to  end  its  social  respon- 
sibilities on  the  Prlbilofs.  This  poses  a 
problem  for  the  Aleuts,  as  they  have 
no  background  in  economic  activity 
other  than  harvesting  fur  seals  for  the 
U.S.  Government. 

As  a  result  of  Federal  desires  to  end 
social  welfare  programs  and  Aleut  de- 
sires to  broaden  their  economic  base, 
negotiations  were  conducted  between 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  repre- 
senUtlves  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George, 
and  the  State  of  Alaska.  The  result  of 
these  negotiations  was  a  bill  that  I  am 
introducing  today.  The  bill  would  end 
most  Federal  participation  on  the  is- 
lands, would  terminate  the  need  for 
annual  appropriations  to  the  Pribilof 
program,  and  would  establish  a  non- 
profit corporation  funded  by  a  Federal 
grant  that  would  allow  the  Aleuts  to 
attain  economic  self-sufficiency.  The 
UJ3.  obligation  imder  the  fur  seal 
treaty  would  continue  to  exist. 

Although  this  bill  will  need  refine- 
ments through  the  committee  hearing 
and  markup  process.  I  think  that  it 
should  be  put  before  the  Congress  so 
that  we  can  expedite  the  termination 
of  the  Federal  responsibility  and  allow 
the  Aleut  people  to  become  less  de- 
pendent on  the  Federal  Government 
and  more  dependent  on  their  own  re- 
sources.* 
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netlc  disorders,  it  remains  poorly  un- 
derstood and  frequently  mlsdlagnoaed. 
Individuals  afflicted  with  this  disorder 
are  bom  with  it.  but  since  the  clinical 
signs  may  be  subtle  and  full  symptoms 
may  take  considerable  time  to  develop, 
it  is  frequently  unrecognized  for  many 
years.  The  disease  is  generally  charac- 
terized by  one  or  more  of  the  following 
conditions: 

Convulsive  seizures,  mental  retarda- 
tion, white  skin  spots,  timiors,  physical 
handicaps,  developmental  delay,  char- 
acteristic skin  rash. 

In  any  individual,  these  features 
may  range  from  mild  to  extremely 
severe.  In  its  severest  form,  tuberous 
sclerosis  can  be  devastating,  rendering 
its  victim  completely  helpless  and  de- 
pendent. Tuberous  sclerosis  Is  more 
common  than  cystic  fibrosis— 1  per 
6,000  of  general  population— and  Du- 
chenne's  muscular  dystrophy— 1  per 
100.000  of  the  general  population— yet 
little  meaningful  or  sustained  research 
has  been  conducted  on  this  tragic  dis- 
ease. 

Tuberous  sclerosis  brings  great  dev- 
astation to  its  victims  and  their  fami- 
lies. Since  1977.  the  Tuberous  Sclerosis 
Association  of  America.  Inc.,  a  grass- 
roots association,  founded  in  Rock- 
land, Mass..  has  helped  victims  and 
their  families  to  cope  with  the  trage- 
dies that  surround  this  disease.  TSAA. 
Inc..  is  comprised  of  parents,  physi- 
cians, and  friends  of  TS  patients,  and 
in  addition  to  aiding  victims  and  their 
families.  TSAA.  Inc..  has  set  out  a 
niunber  of  worthwhile  goals  and  objec- 
tives for  themselves  as  a  national  asso- 
ciation, they  include:  Public  and  physi- 
cian education  awareness;  case  finding: 
earliest  identification:  and  genetic  re- 
search and  counseling. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  honored  to  be  a 
member  of  the  TSAA,  Inc's  Board  of 
Directors,  and  feel  that  the  declara- 
tion of  May  6  to  13.  1984.  as  "National 
Tuberous  Sclerosis  Week"  will  help  to 
increase  national  awareness  of  the  dis- 
ease, stimulating  the  interest  and  con- 
cern of  the  American  people,  and  lead- 
ing to  increased  research  and  eventu- 
ally to  the  discovery  of  a  cure  for  this 
horrifying  disease.* 


NATIONAL  TUBEROUS 
SCLEROSIS  WEEK 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

OP  MASSACHUSXTTS 
m  THX  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSEMTATIVES 

Thunday.  April  28, 1983 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
proclaim  the  week  of  May  6  to  13, 
1984,  as  "National  Tuberous  Sclerosis 
Week." 

Tuberous  sclerosis  is  a  genetic  disor- 
der first  identified  in  the  late  1800's  by 
Boumeville,  a  French  phjrsiclan.  De- 
spite being  known  for  over  100  years 
and  being  one  of  the  more  common  ge- 


FAULTY  FOUNDATIONS  OF 
SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATrVES 

Thunday,  AprU  28.  1983 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  a  sad  fact  of  political  life  that 
the  electorate— the  people  for  whom 
we  work— has  a  short  memory.  Less 
than  2  months  have  passed  since  con- 
gressional offices  were  inundated  with 
correspondence  and  telephone  calls 
concerning  the  impending  vote  on 
saving  the  social  sectuity  system.  The 
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lopsided  House  approval  of  an  alleged 
rescue  plan  has  poured  oil  on  the  dis- 
turbed political  seas.  The  collective 
sigh  heard  in  and  around  the  Capitol 
heralded  the  passing  into  history  of  a 
piece  of  singularly  unstatesmanlike 
legislation.  The  Social  Security  Act 
Amendments  of  1983  merely  pass  the 
buck  to  a  future  Congress.  Unwilling 
to  face  the  tough  questions,  unwilling 
to  provide  the  leadership  our  constitu- 
ents seek,  unwilling  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary reforms.  Congress  ducked  the 
issue.  I  opposed  the  measures  in  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  American  public  has  once 
again  been  lured  into  believing  that 
another  tax  increase  will  restore  the 
solvency.  Given  the  disappointing 
record  of  how  past  Congresses  have 
acted,  the  superficiality  of  the  current 
bailout  is  depressing. 

The  following  op-ed  article  by  Doug 
Bandow,  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  on  April  25,  1983,  co- 
gently points  up  the  weaknesses  of 
past  superficial  actions  and  points  to 
the  need  for  serious,  qualitative,  long- 
lasting  reform.  I  commend  the  article 
to  your  attention. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  April  25. 
1983] 

Thk  Faultt  FonifSATioHS  OP  Social 
Sbcurity 

(By  Etoug  Bandow) 

People  just  haven't  been  able  to  say 
enough  good  things  about  our  leaders  since 
they  acted  to  "save"  the  Social  Security 
System.  President  Reagan  signed  the  bail- 
out tax  bill  last  week  (it  contains  some 
modest  benefit  cutbacks,  but  is  primarily  a 
multifaceted  tax  increase),  and  said  the  leg- 
islation proved  "our  system  can  still  work 
when  men  and  women  of  good  will  Join  to- 
gether to  make  it  work."  Democratic  Rep. 
Dan  RoBtenkowskl  modestly  remarked  that 
"we  have  reason  to  be  very  proud  of  our- 
selves." And  Republican  Sen.  Slade  Oorton 
happily  called  it  "something  of  a  triumph  of 
the  system." 

Amid  this  fulsome  praise  were  assurances 
the  legislation  had  secured  the  program- 
though  no  one's  sure  for  quite  how  long. 
The  president  said  the  bill  "demonstrates 
for  all  time  our  nation's  ironclad  commit- 
ment to  Social  Security."  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  finds  virtually  aU  congress- 
men are  confident  the  system  is  sound  for 
"the  next  75  years  or  more."  Speaker  Tip 
O'Neill  claims  "25  or  30  years."  And  the 
Washington  Post  simply  concludes  "for 
many  years  to  come." 

This  sounds  all  too  familiar.  In  1977  Con- 
gress passed  a  $227  billion  tax  increase  and. 
according  to  David  Broder,  "congratulated 
itself  on  having  dealt  with"  the  system's 
"threatened  bankruptcy."  The  venerable 
Claude  Pepper  then  said  that  tax  increase 
would  "strengthen  the  Social  Security 
System,  not  just  for  the  immediate  future. 
but  far  into  the  next  century"  (he  says  "75 
years"  this  time).  And  the  trustees  of  the 
Social  Security  Trust  fund  flatly  declared 
ttiat  the  program  was  sound  tlU  the  year 
2030. 
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Nor  was  1977  the  first  time  the  politicians 
have  JuaUf  led  tax  increases  on  the  basis  of 
saving  the  system.  In  1958  then  Rep.  WObur 
MOla  pushed  through  a  tax  measure  "to  get 
the  program  back  to  a  sound  actuarial 
basis."  The  players  change;  the  promises 
remain  the  same. 

So  does  the  system.  It  is  merely  a  legal 
Ponzi  scheme,  where  taxes  collected  are  im- 
mediately paid  out  in  benefits,  not  invested 
as  are  contributions  in  actuarially  sound 
pension  programs. 

But  the  president's  bipartisan  commission 
and  the  politicians  consciously  avoided  even 
talking  about  the  faulty  underpinnings, 
This  refusal  has  left  all  the  basic  problems 
in  place.  Though  an  actuarially  sound  pen- 
sion program  cannot  guarantee  a  specific 
rate  of  return,  it  can  guarantee  a  large  accu- 
mulation irrespective  of  economic,  demo- 
graphic and  political  ctiange.  A  pay-as-you- 
go  system,  in  contrast.  Is  vulnerable  to  the 
slightest  bUp. 

The  latest  superficial  bailout  chosen  does 
not  alter  the  growth  trend  of  benefits  even 
though  it  is  benefit  growth,  not  inadequate 
taxes,  that  has  nearly  bankrupted  the 
system.  During  the  1970s  wages  doubled, 
but  Social  Security  benefits  tripled  and 
Social  Security  taxes  quadrupled.  The  maxi- 
mum tax  any  worker  paid  even  in  1970  was 
just  $372.40.  It  is  $2,391.90  this  year,  and 
will  reach  $4,360.50  in  1990.  As  a  result,  the 
real  after-tax  Income  of  Social  Security  re- 
cipients lias  increased  nearly  five  times  that 
of  workers  since  1967. 

The  latest  tax  hike  ($165  billion  through 
1989)  merely  postpones  the  Inevitable  col- 
lapse of  the  system,  as  did  the  one  in  1977. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimated 
that  the  1977  tax  hike  cost  500,000  Jobs,  cut- 
ting tax  collections  sharply.  Data  Resources 
Inc.  estimates  that  the  Job  loss  through 
1989  caused  by  the  newest  tax  increase  will 
be  nearly  twice  that;  the  U.S.  Cbamber  of 
Commerce  puts  the  likely  loss  at  as  much  as 
2.2  million.  The  jobs  destroyed  may  even  in- 
crease In  the  19908  when  the  system  is  sup- 
posed to  be  accumulating  large  surpluses  for 
use  In  the  next  century. 

Indeed,  It  Is  our  Inability  to  predict  the 
future  accurately  that  makes  the  politi- 
cians' claims  of  financial  soundness  particu- 
lary  ludicrous.  The  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration is  relying  on  mid-range  predictions 
of  1.5%  annual  real  wage  growth  and  a  5.0% 
unemployment  rate  after  1995  (Its  pessimis- 
tic assimiptlons  are  1.0%  real  growth  and 
6.0%  unemployment).  Yet  the  record  of  the 
past  15  years  has  averaged  out  to  a  slight 
ann^a^i  decline  in  real  wages,  and  the  unem- 
ployment rate  hasn't  been  below  5%  since 
1973.  The  recession  of  1974-1975  that  led  to 
the  1977  crisis  was  overlooked  by  31  of  32 
major  econometric  forecasting  models,  and 
the  horrible  economic  performance  of  the 
late  1970s  that  led  to  the  1983  crisis  was  un- 
expectedly severe.  Lest  anyone  believe  any 
projection  for  even  next  year,  consider  the 
administration's  prediction  of  the  real  eco- 
nomic growth  for  1983— it  grew  to  2.9% 
from  1.4%  over  a  three-month  span. 

The  second  incalculable  is  demograplilcs: 
the  number  of  people  paying  taxes  to  sup- 
port each  beneficiary.  The  number  was  16.5 
in  1950  and  four  In  1965,  and  Is  3.2  today.  It 
wiU  probably  hit  two  around  the  turn  of  the 
century.  The  Social  Security  Administration 
has  various  estimates  for  both  birth  rates 
and  life  expectancies;  only  one  month  after 
the  commission  released  Its  report  last  Jan- 
uary the  S8A  publicly  disagreed  with  Its 
birth-rate  projections  and  Increased  the  es- 
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timated  deficit.  The  only  thing  we  are  sure 
of  is  that  the  government's  most  pessimistic 
estimates  have  consistently  been  far  too  op- 
timistic since  Social  Security  was  estab- 
lished. 

Finally,  perlutps  the  most  Important 
reason  the  latest  claims  shouldn't  be  be- 
lieved is  that  Social  Security  remains  a  po- 
litical system.  Over  the  years  benefits  have 
been  constantly  Increased  or  expanded;  vir- 
tually every  worker  In  America  has  now 
been  added  to  the  system;  and  new  pro- 
grams. Including  disability  and  Medicare 
(which  tias  a  long-term  deficit  problem 
worse  than  the  retirement  program),  have 
been  added.  A  Congress  that  could  Increase 
benefits  20%  in  1972  is  fully  capable  of  In- 
creasing benefits,  retracting  chuiges  In  the 
retirement  age,  and  advancing  cost-of-living 
allowances  In  the  future. 

Thus,  we  will  go  through  ttiis  agony 
again— probably  within  a  decade.  A 
Haeworth  Robertson,  the  SSA's  clilef  actu- 
ary from  1975  to  1978,  testified  ttiat  "10 
years  from  now,  as  we  frantically  search  for 
solutions  to  this  'surprise  crisis,'  we  .  .  .  will 
resort,  one  more  time,  to  hastily  designed 
compromises." 

The  only  hope  is  that  the  politicians  will 
sit  down— now— and  totally  restructure  the 
system.  There  are  a  number  of  proposals  to 
choose  from.  Peter  Perrara  and  the  Cato  In- 
stitute have  proposed  to  phase  younger 
workers  out  of  the  system  entirely  and  allow 
them  to  invest  more  freely  in  IRAs  or  other 
pension  plans;  Michael  Boskln  of  Stanford 
would  allow  workers  to  choose  between 
Social  Security  and  IRAs.  In  fact,  a  few 
years  back  Ronald  Reagan  endorsed  ending 
the  payroll  tax  and  allowing  workers  to 
invest  In  private  i>enslon  plans  (that,  alas, 
was  before  he  was  elected  president). 

THE  REST  OP  US  WILL  PAY 

Only  fundamental  reform  will  guarantee 
the  elderly  their  benefits  in  the  face  of  a 
workers'  revolt  In  the  next  century,  when 
people  may  be  paying  a  fifth  or  more  of 
their  wages  to  support  retirees.  It  is  also  the 
only  way  to  guarantee  fairness  to  young 
workers,  who  now  will  likely  receive  a  nega- 
tive return  on  their  "Investment."  (Mr. 
Boskln  estimates  that  those  bom  before 
1943  have  enjoyed  or  will  enjoy  large  wind- 
falls at  the  expense  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions, while  those  bom  after  1952  will  be  the 
massive  losers.) 

We  can't  afford  to  be  taken  in  any  longer 
by  self -serving  and  Ignorant  political  prom- 
ises. In  1936  the  SSA  solemnly  promised  the 
workers  that  tlu^e  cents  on  each  dollar 
earned  up  to  $3,000  was  "the  most  you  will 
ever  pay."  "Of  course,"  the  Washington 
Post  recently  dryly  noted,  "It  didn't  work 
out  that  way."  No,  it  didn't.  And  the  75-year 
solution  of  today  will  work  no  better  than 
did  the  50-year  solution  of  six  years  ago. 

Unfortunately,  our  political  leaders  seem 
to  lack  both  the  courage  and  foresight  to 
save  us  from  ever-Increasing  generational 
strife  in  the  years  to  come.  They  either 
don't  understand  the  real  issues— or  they 
don't  care.  After  all,  in  10  years  Claude 
Pepper,  Tip  O'Neill  and  Ronald  Reagan 
won't  be  in  office.  They've  satisfied  their 
constituencies  and  protected  their  political 
Achilles'  heels.  It's  the  rest  of  us  who  will 
pay.* 
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PARRIS  DISCUSSES  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

OP  vntGnriA 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESERTATTVES 

Thunday,  April  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
support  for  the  President's  speech  last 
night  on  Central  America  and  to  select 
a  few  key  points  which  I  believe  are 
important  to  the  entire  concept  of 
U.S.  foreign  aid. 

The  President  stressed  that  the 
greatest  share  of  financial  assistance 
requests  will  be  targeted  toward  eco- 
nomic and  humanitarian  aid,  not  mili- 
tary. This  is  of  significant  importance 
when  one  considers  that  to  truly  aid  a 
country,  the  needs  that  must  first  be 
met  are  the  basic  ones,  those  of  food 
and  shelter.  By  stenghtening  a  na- 
tion's people  in  this  regard,  the  citi- 
zens will  be  better  able  to  help  them- 
selves, enabling  them  to  pursue  those 
precious  goals  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy. 

In  addition,  I  concur  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  price  the  administration 
is  asking  us  to  pay  for  freedom  in  Cen- 
tral America  is  small  in  comparison  to 
the  price  being  paid  by  the  men. 
women,  and  children  of  Central  Amer- 
ica, who  are  wrestling  for  the  same 
freedom  we  take  for  granted  in  this, 
country. 

And  on  that  point  I  believe  we  must 
all  stop  and  think  about  the  last  re- 
marks President  Reagan  expressed 
last  night. 

•  •  •  there  can  be  no  question:  The  na- 
tional sectulty  of  all  the  Americas  Is  at 
stake  in  Central  America.  If  we  cannot 
defend  ourselves  there,  we  cannot  expect  to 
prevail  elsewhere.  Our  credibility  would  col- 
lapse, our  alliances  would  crumble,  and  the 
safety  of  our  homeland  would  be  put  at 
Jeopardy. 

Let  us  strive  to  protect  our  freedom 
and  peace  by  assisting  Central  Amer- 
ica in  the  same  endeavors.* 


CATASTROPHIC  HEALTH 
INSURANCE 


HON.  MARTIN  OUV  SABO 

OP  MINKESOTA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  AprU  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
study  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  focusing  upon  expensive  illness 
among  the  "nonpoor"  and  "nonelder- 
ly"  cited  the  need  for  insurance  pro- 
tection against  such  occurrences.  After 
looking  at  a  group  of  53  million  fami- 
lies with  a  working  breadwinner  and 
no  medicare  or  medicaid  eligibility,  the 
study  concluded: 

In  the  absence  of  such  insurance,  high- 
cost  illnesses  impose  large  and  often  unman- 
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■geable  ooata  on  affected  families  or, 
through  the  bad  debt  mechanism,  on  other 
tndtriduala. 

Today  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  offer  all  Americans  access  to 
catastrophic  health  coverage  If  their 
health  costs  should  exceed  a  specified 
percentage  of  their  household  income. 
The  bill  establishes  a  SUte-Federal 
program  of  catastrophic  health  cover- 
age. State  participation  would  be  op- 
tionaL  After  an  individiial  had  ex- 
hausted existing  private  insurance  or 
medicare/medicaid.  the  program 
would  pay  90  percent  of  medical  costs 
exceeding  $2,500  or  30  percent  of 
household  income  up  to  $15,000;  40 
percent  of  income  over  $15,000  and 
leas  than  $25,000;  and  SO  percent  of 
income  over  $25,000.  whichever  is 
hl^er.  Claimants  would  not  be  re- 
quired to  sell  their  homes,  businesses, 
or  other  assets  to  receive  benefits. 

This  bill  insures  that  any  citizen,  no 
matter  what  his  condition,  will  not  be 
devastated  by  a  severely  expensive  ill- 
ness. It  will  insure  that  a  person  will 
not  face  liquidation  of  the  bulk  of  his 
assets  to  pay  for  a  catastrophic  illness. 
Tet  the  standards  of  coverage  of 
$2,500  or  the  30  percent  plus  of  income 
threshold  for  payment  will  make  cer- 
tain that  only  truly  catastrophic  ill- 
nesses are  covered.  Catastrophic  cover- 
age is  not  a  substitute  for  conventional 
insurance,  and  the  high  thresholds  in 
this  bill  insure  that  adequate  incentive 
for  purchases  of  comprehensive  insur- 
ance remain. 

The  Federal  Government  would  pay 
75  percent  of  the  costs  of  the  cata- 
strophic program,  with  a  maximum  of 
$2  times  the  population  of  the  State 
involved.  The  maximum  Federal  cost 
would  be  about  $460  million  with  a 
minimiim  State  match  of  approxi- 
mately $154  million.  Based  on  the 
actual  experience  of  the  State-admin- 
istrated and  State-financed  program  in 
Minnesota,  this  funding  level  should 
be  more  than  adeqtiate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  eligible  cases. 

Catastrophic  illness  is  tragic  enough 
for  both  victims  and  their  families 
without  intensifying  its  effects  by  the 
constant  worry  over  ability  to  pay  for 
needed  medical  care.  The  required 
contribution  by  the  claimants  will  be  a 
heavy  burdeiL  However,  with  the  help 
of  catastrophic  Insurance,  they  wiU 
not  be  left  destitute  and  will  have 
something  from  which  to  rebuild  their 
lives  after  recovery.* 
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"YOUTH  AND  THE  SEARCH  FOR 
WORLD  PEACE":  AN  ADDRESS 
BY  FORMER  U.N.  SECRETARY 
GENERAL  DR.  KURT  WALD- 
HEIM 
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HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OrCAUrOBHIA 
ni  TBI  HOVSI  OP  RKPRXSKHTATTVIS 

Th,unday,  April  28, 1983 

•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, former  U.N.  Secretary  General 
Kurt  Waldheim  delivered  an  address 
at  Sidwell  Friends  School  here  in 
Washington.  His  message  struck  me  as 
being  of  deep  significance.  The  sense 
of  balance  which  his  comments  display 
is  a  testament  to  those  diplomatic 
qualities  which  earned  for  him  the  re- 
spect of  the  world  diiring  his  distin- 
guished tenure  as  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations.  I  consider  his 
remarks  to  be  a  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  world  peace.  That  is  why  I 
wished  my  colleagues  to  have  the  ben- 
efit of  his  words. 
The  address  follows: 

TOUTR  AMD  THE  SCAXCH  FOR  WORLD  PKACI 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  the  longing  for 
I)eace  Is  as  old  as  mankind.  Never  before, 
however,  has  humanity  been  faced  with 
such  a  dramatic  challenge  to  peace  as  In  our 
time.  Relations  between  East  and  West  have 
once  again  become  severely  strained.  The 
arms  race,  especially  the  competition  In  nu- 
clear weapons,  continues  unabated,  repre- 
senting not  only  a  severe  risk  to  human  sur- 
vival, but  also  a  tremendous  waste  of  human 
and  other  vital  resources.  A  number  of  re- 
gional disputes  dangerously  interconnected 
with  the  fragile  structure  of  world  peace 
remain  unresolved  and  continue  to  give  rise 
to  violence  and  frustration.  The  effort  to 
devise  global  economic  solutions  suitable  to 
present  realities  remains  deadlocked,  while 
poverty  and  economic  disaster  threaten 
large  segments  of  the  world's  population. 
Violence  and  various  forms  of  terrorism 
have  taken  an  increasing  toll. 

This  is  a  dark  picture.  Indeed  there  Is  no 
shortage  of  proposed  solutions.  It  is  evident, 
however,  that  we  are  still  far  from  reconcil- 
ing our  differences  as  to  the  approaches  to 
be  used  and  the  solutions  to  be  chosen,  espe- 
cially since  these  problems  are  usually  tied 
to  severe  conflicts  of  interest  which  require 
the  most  intensive  efforts  of  creative  states- 
manship If  they  are  to  be  overcome. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  the  interna- 
tional situation  which  give  cause  for  great 
anxiety.  Mistrust  and  suspicion  rather  than 
confidence  determine  one  side's  analysis  of 
the  motivations  of  the  other  side.  There- 
fore, the  arms  race  goes  on  imabated.  Al- 
though recognizing  the  deterrent  effect  of 
nuclear  weapons,  we  should  never  forget  the 
lesson  of  history:  Whatever  weapons  man- 
kind produced,  they  were  used  sooner  or 
later  and  therein  lies  the  danger.  Whether 
started  purposely  or  by  accident,  the  disas- 
trous consequences  of  a  nuclear  war  for 
mankind  are  obvious. 

The  paramount  concern  of  all  of  us  today, 
therefore,  must  be  to  prevent  a  nuclear  hol- 
ocaust. We  cannot  assume  that  we  are  safe 
because  nuclear  weapons  have  not  been 
used  since  1945.  The  constant  build-up  and 
qualitative  Improvements  in  the  nuclear  ar- 
senals cannot  create  conditions  of  stability 


or  wcurity  for  either  aide  or  for  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

Obviously,  the  young  generation  Is  getting 
more  and  more  concerned  with  this  develop- 
ment because  they  fully  realise  that  what 
we  decide  now  may  have  disastrous  conse- 
quences for  their  future.  The  pubL  c  expres- 
sion of  concern  should  not  be  under-estimat- 
ed. It  would  be  too  simple  to  say  that  the 
many  demonstrations  against  the  arma- 
ments race  are  Inspired  by  one  or  the  other 
power.  The  fact  Is  that  even  religious  groups 
are  getting  more  and  more  involved  in  this 
movement  and  the  controversy  Is  spreading 
far  beyond  the  original  groups  of  the  peace 
movement  in  different  parts  of  the  world. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  every  effort  will 
have  to  be  made  to  stop  the  arms  race  or  at 
least  to  limit  the  production  of  such  deadly 
weapons.  But  all  this  would  require  a  new 
International  climate  which  does  not  prevail 
at  present.  As  I  said,  one  of  the  reasons  for 
this  development  Is  a  deep-seated  mistrust 
between  the  super-powers  and  between  East 
and  West  in  general.  The  Middle  East, 
Poland,  Afghanistan,  Cambodia  and  South- 
em  Africa  are  ample  proof  of  this  situation. 

There  is  much  talk  these  days  about  the 
new  leadership  in  Moscow  and  the  posaibill- 
ty  of  a  "raprochment"  between  Washington 
and  Moscow.  A  lot  of  guesswork  is  done  in 
this  regard  and  very  seldom  have  I  seen  so 
many  controversial  statements  and  analyses 
of  the  situation.  However,  let  me  say  this: 
Moscow  is  certainly  interested  in  re-estab- 
lishing good  and  friendly  relations  with  the 
United  States.  To  my  knowledge,  this  Is  one 
of  their  top  priorities  in  foreign  affairs. 
However,  we  should  not  expect  quick  and 
sudden  changes  Just  because  a  new  man  has 
taken  power  in  Moscow.  The  Russians  will 
not  change  their  policy  overnight.  And  inci- 
dentally. Mr.  Andropov  has  certainly  al- 
ready played  an  important  role  in  the  deci- 
sion-making process  of  Moscow  in  the  past 
years.  Obviously,  they  consider  Eastern 
Europe  as  part  of  their  sone  of  influence, 
agreed  upon  with  the  Western  Power  in 
Yalta  at  the  end  of  World  War  II.  There- 
fore, we  should  not  expect  them  to  make 
concessions  in  this  regard.  It  may  be  differ- 
ent in  regard  to  Afghanistan  and  other 
troublespots,  but  for  this  a  new  approach  is 
necessary  which  enables  both  sides  to  save 
face. 

There  is  another  development  which  de- 
serves our  attention.  I  am  talking  about  the 
Soviet-Chinese  relations.  It  looks  as  if 
Moscow  Is  playing  the  China  card  in  order 
to  counter  the  deteriorating  relations  with 
Washington.  On  the  other  hand,  Peking 
seems  to  be  more  Interested  now  in  normal- 
izing Its  relations  with  Moscow,  becoming 
more  and  more  uneasy  about  the  American 
cooperation  with  Taiwan.  In  other  words, 
for  different  reasons  the  two  giants  in  the 
east  are  getting  closer  to  each  other,  creat- 
ing a  completely  new  situation  in  the  Inter- 
national power  game.  However,  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  overestimate  this  development. 
I  believe  that  the  differences  between  the 
two  Communist  powers  are  stlU  much  too 
great  to  lead  to  a  closer  cooperation  in  the 
near  future.  Needless  to  say,  the  attitude 
and  policy  of  Washington  towards  these  two 
powers  will  play  a  key  role  in  this  regard. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  regional  conflicts 
definitely  pose  a  serioius  threat  to  world 
peace.  One  Interesting  phenomenon  Is  that 
governments  and  people  get  used  to  certain 
conflicts  and  apparently  underestimate 
their  threat  to  International  peace  and  secu- 
rity. The  continuing  conflict  In  the  Middle 
East,  the  unresolved  problems  and  growing 
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tension  In  Southern  Africa,  the  crisis  over 
Afghanistan  and  Cambodia  demonstrate 
only  too  clearly  the  threat  of  these  prob- 
lems to  world  peace  and  international  secu- 
rity. Despite  all  the  efforts  undertaken  by 
indtvidual  governments  and  the  United  Na- 
tions to  find  solutions  to  these  problems,  I 
remain  skeptical  about  the  outcome  of  these 
efforts.  I  consider  it  an  illusion  to  believe 
that  the  path  to  a  stable  Lebanon  Is  now 
open.  We  have  seen  in  the  past  few  months 
how  difficult  it  is  to  get  all  the  foreign 
troops  out  of  the  country.  Habib  and  Draper 
are  doing  their  best  but  neither  the  Israelis 
nor  the  Syrians  and  Palestinians  have 
shown  any  sign  of  willingness  to  withdraw. 
Concerning  the  Middle  East  In  general,  I 
hope  that  after  the  tragic  events  In  Lebanon 
a  new  beginning  will  be  made.  The  propKxs- 
als  put  forward  by  President  Reagan  in  this 
regard  deserve  most  serious  consideration. 
They  contain  a  number  of  very  interesting 
and  Important  elements  which  may  help  to 
move  the  negotiating  process  forward. 

The  issues  which  I  have  mentioned  are 
enough  to  make  clear  to  us  the  dangers  to 
peace  and  sUbillty  which  darken  the  inter- 
national scene.  The  problems  confronting 
governments  and  international  organiza- 
tions are  so  vast  and  complex  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  them  in  a  cooperative  way. 

That  brings  me  to  the  North-South  rela- 
tionship and  its  relevance  to  world  peace. 
There  should  be  no  doubt  that  the  fate  of 
the  countries  In  the  Third  World  cannot  be 
ignored  and  that  more  equitable  economic 
and  social  living  conditions  must  be  created 
for  these  people.  However,  this  is  not  only  a 
moral  but  also  a  highly  practical  issue  in  an 
interdependent  world  in  which  we  are  living 
today.  The  industrial  North  cannot  solve  its 
problems  alone.  Those  countries  produce 
more  or  less  the  same  manufactured  articles 
and  face  serious  problems  in  selling  them. 
They  need  new  and  equal  trading  partners 
and  these  can  only  be  the  countries  of  the 
Third  World.  Therefore,  the  self-interest  of 
the  industrialized  countries  alone  will  lead 
them  to  understand  the  need  for  a  positive 
approach  to  the  economic  and  social  prob- 
lems of  the  developing  nations.  They  need 
help  to  stabilize  their  economies.  Only  then 
will  they  be  able  to  buy  the  products  of  the 
North  and  in  return,  will  get  sUble  prices 
for  their  raw  materials. 

The  tremendous  debts  accumulated  by 
some  of  the  more  important  countries  of 
the  Third  World  like  Mexico,  Brazil  and  Ar- 
gentina give  ample  proof  of  the  serious 
troubles  many  of  these  countries  are  in.  I 
consider  it  imperative  to  help  them  in  solv- 
ing their  problems  because  otherwise  their 
economies  will  break  down  and  with  them 
the  International  monetary  system.  The  col- 
lapse of  some  systems  of  global  economic 
management  like  Bretton  Woods  has  let  the 
world  economy  in  a  precarious  situation. 
Currency  values  are  unstable,  trade  Is  suf- 
fering as  governments— especially  of  the 
stronger  developed  economies— are  trying  to 
protect  domestic  producers.  Growth  rates 
have  slowed,  unemployment  is  at  record 
levels  and  all  this  Is  not  because  the  world  Is 
Incapable  of  producing  enough  for  its  grow- 
ing population  or  has  run  out  of  raw  materi- 
als, but  simply  because  countries  have  not 
been  able  to  agree  on  a  fair  system  of  man- 
aging the  world's  economy. 

The  single  most  Important  problem  con- 
fronting the  world  trading  system  today  is 
protectionlan,  in  other  words  measures  by 
developed  countries  to  protect  their  indus- 
tries and  markets  from  foreign  competition. 
iifjmiUr  measures  taken  in  the  1930's  led  to 
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the  "Great  Depression"  and  the  breakdown 
of  the  International  economic  system. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  a  major  purpose  of 
the  United  Nations  is  the  development  of 
cooperative  approaches  to  the  global  prob- 
lems of  our  time.  Not  to  speak  of  earlier 
generations,  even  the  fathers  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  could  hardly  anticipate 
that  the  organization  would  serve  as  a 
common  forum  for  the  international  com- 
munity to  develop  plans  of  action  on  such 
problems  as  population;  food;  the  environ- 
ment; energy;  outer  space;  the  law  of  the 
sea:  the  rights  of  women;  the  status  of  the 
disabled,  children  and  the  elderly,  just  to 
give  a  few  examples.  I  am  fully  aware  of  the 
shortcomings  and  failures  of  the  UJ(.  How- 
ever, we  should  never  forget  what  has  been 
achieved  since  its  inception  37  years  ago. 
The  world  today  would  be  a  different  place 
if  we  had  not  had  this  kind  of  international 
cooperation.  What  is  disquieting— and  that 
obviously  reflects  on  the  U.N.— is  a  tendency 
away  from  internationalism  and  back  to  na- 
tionalism and  sometimes  even  showing  signs 
of  chauvinism.  Needless  to  say,  this  compli- 
cates the  work  of  the  U.N.  What  is  highly 
regrettable  is  the  fact  that  governments  or 
parties  In  conflict  do  not  bring  problems 
before  the  world  organization  at  all  or  if  the 
Security  Council  makes  a  decision  which 
they  do  not  like,  they  ignore  it.  This  atti- 
tude of  member-states  is  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  the  weakness  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  the  ensuing  criticism. 

Looking  toward  the  future,  I  believe  that 
besides  the  day-to-day  efforts  to  restore  and 
maintain  peace  through  constructive  inter- 
national cooperation,  a  breakthrough  in  the 
efforts  to  halt  and  reverse  the  arms  race 
and  a  global  effort  for  the  accelerated  devel- 
opment of  the  Third  World  countries  are 
the  cardinal  Imperatives  of  our  age. 

Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  I  have  tried  to 
convey  to  you  some  of  my  fecUngs  about  the 
need  for  organizing  a  world  community  if 
we  are  to  solve  the  difficult  issues  that  face 
us  today.  To  meet  the  historical  challenges 
of  our  time  requires  a  combination  of  ideal- 
ism and  a  strong  sense  of  realities.  It  Is  by 
combining  devotion  to  ideals  with  a  prag- 
matic approach  that  we  can  help  build  a 
world  truly  worthy  of  humanity's  highest 
aspirations.* 
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ding  and  materials  located  within  the 
walls,  when  exposed  to  fire  or  intense 
levels  of  heat,  emit  deadly  toxic  fimies 
which  can  both  kill  or  seriously  hurt 
occupants  of  such  buildings.  Nursing 
home  residents,  many  of  whom  are 
frail  elderly  who  lack  mobility,  are 
most  vulnerable  to  such  fumes  in  the 
presence  of  fire  or  heat. 

Sadly,  no  Federal  standards  are  pres- 
ently set  for  many  of  the  interiors  of 
such  facilities— or  other  such  public 
facilities.  The  most  recent,  and  dra-  . 
matic  impact  of  the  lack  of  such  stand- 
ards was  the  fire  in  the  Biloxi,  Miss.. 
Jail  which  killed  over  20  imnates  who 
were  exposed  to  toxic  fmnes  that  re- 
sulted from  heat  in  padded  jail  ceUs.  ■ 
This  jail  padding  was  primarily  com- 
posed of  the  substance  FVC— which  is 
common  not  only  to  nursing  homes. 
but  also  to  subways  and  many  other 
public  buildings.  The  Stouffer  Hotel 
fire  in  New  York  2  years  ago  also  re- 
sulted in  the  deaths  of  26  people— all 
from  deadly  smoke  inhalation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  would  sinujly 
require  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  put  forth  toxicity 
standards  for  nursing  home  facilities 
certified  for  medicaid.  We  require  a 
number  of  other  safety  standards  yet 
the  Federal  Government  has  neglect- 
ed to  advocate  standards  in  this  area 
as  well.  Medicaid  now  pays  for  almost 
50  percent  of  nursing  home  care  and 
medicare  contributes  an  additional  2 
percent— which  runs  well  over  $6  bil- 
lion annually.  If  we  are  spending  vast 
amounts  of  Federal  resources  to  pro- 
vide nursing  home  care  for  our  elderly 
citizens,  we  can  do  no  less  than  to  also 
insure  their  health  and  safety  in  these 
facilities  as  welL* 
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HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  IfXW  YORK 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  that  has  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  1  million  sen- 
iors who  reside  in  nursing  homes 
today.  My  bill  directly  addresses  a 
small,  but  significant  omission  in  the 
safety  standards  which  govern  medic- 
aid and  medicare  eligible  nursing  fa- 
cilities. 

On  October  4  of  last  year,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Services  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  conducting 
a  hearing  on  fire  toxicity  in  nursing 
homes.  Simply  put,  many  materials 
common  to  the  construction  of  nurs- 
ing home,  such  as  carpet  padding,  bed- 
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HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

opfxORnu 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 

Thursday,  April  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate this  opportunity  to  bring  to  your 
attention  and  that  of  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  an  editorial  that 
was  recently  sent  me  by  an  old  and 
valued  friend  who  served  with  distinc- 
tion under  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 

This  editorial  addresses  a  disturbing 
trend  imder  this  administration  to 
make  decisions  based  on  numbers  and 
simplistic  calculations  rather  than 
choosing  as  the  foundation  of  national 
policy  the  well  being  of  all  those  indi- 
vidual human  beings  who  make  up  our 
country  and  without  whom  there  can 
be  no  natioiL  It  disturbs  me  deeply  to 
know  of  quotas  imposed  on  Judges  who 
rule  on  the  eligibility  for  aid  of  per- 
sons who  may  otherwise  be  unable  to 
make  a  living  and  supi>ort  themselves 
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due  to  Injury  or  dlseaae.  Many  of  the 
dUsabled  have  rendered  outstanding 
aervioe  to  their  country  in  the  work- 
place, on  the  battlefield,  as  mothers. 
wimn,  and  in  many  other  capacities. 

Now  the  Judges  are  being  deterred 
fn»n  on^M'ng  relief  to  be  granted  to 
those  who  fall  under  a  number  exceed- 
ing an  arbitrary  percentage.  This 
makes  no  sense  and  nms  counter  to 
every  humane  respect  for  the  right  to 
a  decent  life  of  people  who  are  not 
numbers  but  feeling  human  beings 
with  iMdns  and  disabilities  to  which, 
one  day,  we  may  all  be  subject  in  our 
lives  as  people  Just  like  them. 

[From  the  HendersonvlUe  (N.C.)  Tlmes- 
NewB.  Feb.  14. 19831 
PKnsTTRX  OK  Judges 

A  story  out  of  Washington  is  typical  of 
events  that  bring  into  question  the  sincerity 
of  the  Reagan  administration  In  its  steward- 
ship of  services  to  the  public.  The  Associat- 
ed Press  reported  two  weeks  ago  that  500 
administrative  law  Judges  have  filed  suit  to 
halt  harassment  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration of  judges  who  decide  disability 
cases  for  the  government 

One  Judge  told  newsmen  he  was  told 
"there  would  be  no  peace  in  his  office"  until 
more  rulings  were  made  in  the  government's 
favor.  Another  was  told  his  reversal  rate 
against  the  government  was  unacceptable. 
Another  claimed  his  rulings  against  the  gov- 
emmmt  led  to  a  request  that  he  attend 
"peer  counseling"  sessions. 

The  Association  of  Administrative  IjSW 
Judges  Inc.  says  in  its  suit  that  the  Reagan 
Administration  is  trying  to  strip  its  mem- 
bers of  their  independence  guaranteed  by 
law.  The  association  says  a  Judge's  perform- 
ance is  considered  unacceptable  If  he  "had 
decided  more  than  06.6  percent  of  his  cases 
in  favor  of  the  claimant." 

Currently  55.2  percent  of  the  appeals  are 
deckled  in  favor  of  claimants,  according  to 
both  Social  Security  and  the  Judges. 

Social  Security  has  denied  the  charge. 

More  than  four  million  Americans  draw 
disability  through  Social  Security  or  Sup- 
plemental Security  Income,  a  welfare  pro- 
gram. The  average  payment  for  the  regular 
disability  program  is  $442  a  month,  while 
the  average  SSI  payment  Is  $202  monthly. 

Henderson  County  lawyers  report  an  up- 
surge in  the  number  of  appeals  they  are 
having  to  take  to  court  after  Social  Security 
officials  turn  down  persons  with  disabilities. 
The  lawyers  also  report  that  even  some  of 
the  administrative  law  Judges  are  refusing 
claims,  forcing  lawyers  to  take  cases  to  fed- 
eral district  court  where  the  claims  rate  is 
nearly  100  percent  in  favor  of  the  claimants. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  targeting 
what  it  calls  fraud  and  waste  in  the  pro- 
gram, but  in  its  action  it  actually  is  damag- 
ing those  who  through  one  physical  prob- 
lem or  another  have  a  claim  that  entitles 
them  to  receive  benefits  under  Social  Secu- 
rity. 

This  newspaper  knows  of  persons  with 
heart  conditions  who  have  been  denied 
claims  by  Sodal  Security  officials  because  it 
was  felt  they  could  work.  Administrative 
law  judges  approved  the  same  claim  only  to 
have  the  claim  overturned,  forcing  the 
claimant  to  hire  a  lawyer  to  fight  the  case 
In  a  higher  court. 

This  is  wrong. 

In  the  first  place.  It  must  be  assumed  that 
a  person  isn't  going  to  file  a  claim  for  bene- 
fits unless  the  person  has  a  doctor's  certlfl- 
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cation  of  Illness  and  disability.  Once  ob- 
tained, this  should  be  the  ticket  for  dlsabU- 
Ity  since  only  a  doctor  has  the  judgment  to 
teU  whether  a  patient  can  work  or  not  work, 
depending  on  the  medication  and  actual 
physical  and  mental  condition.  A  Judge's 
role  Is  that  of  validating  the  claim  through 
professional  certification.  The  role  of  Social 
Security  is  to  accept  the  Judge's  decision  if 
all  the  papers  are  in  order. 

Social  Security  officials  may  have  a  differ- 
ent concept  of  disability  but  the  accepted 
notion  is  one  that  prevents  a  person  from 
working  at  the  same  effort  as  when  he  was 
striken. 

It  Is  wrong  to  put  a  quota  on  illness, 
saying  only  66.6  percent  may  claim  disabil- 
ity at  any  one  time.  It  is  also  wrong  to  set 
criteria  that  do  not  accept  a  doctor's  report 
or  evaluation  of  a  patient's  situation. 

It  aoimds  like  the  Reagan  administration 
has  decided  to  cut  Social  Security  claims  by 
33  percent  by  tossing  out  one-third  of  the 
claims  as  not  being  valid  In  <m  effort  to 
make  the  fund  more  solvent  or  at  least  to 
stay  within  bounds. 

If  government  intends  to  aid  those  with 
physical  disabilities  based  on  illness,  then  it 
should  treat  all  person  equal.  If  it  doesn't 
believe  in  the  concept  then  it  should  end  all 
disability  aid.  But  to  do  what  it  is  doing  now 
is  not  only  legally,  but  morally,  wrong.  A 
Judge  is  exactly  that.  A  person  versed  in  law 
who  makes  a  fair  Judgment  based  on  his  or 
her  understanding  of  the  law  in  relation  to 
the  facts  in  the  case. 

Thus,  pressure  on  a  Judge  is  wrong,  terri- 
bly wrong  and  the  public  should  rise  up  to 
let  it  be  known  that  tampering  with  the  ju- 
dicial system  by  threats  is  the  same  as 
fixing  a  jury. 

Social  Security  would  be  horrified  If  it 
were  accused  of  fixing  a  Jury.  Putting  pres- 
sure on  an  administrative  law  Judge  is  the 
same.* 


MILK  PRODUCERS  EQUITY  ACT 
OF  1983 


HON.  WnilAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

or  PKHHSYLVAinA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  introduce  the  MUk  Pro- 
ducers Elquity  Act  of  1983.  Senator 
Specter  will  introduce  a  companion 
measiu-e  in  the  near  future.  The  Milk 
Producers  Equity  Act  of  1983  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  temporary  produc- 
tion/reduction program  to  reestablish 
the  proper  balance  between  supply 
and  demand  in  our  dairy  industry  by 
rewarding  farmers  who  reduce  produc- 
tion and  penalizing  farmers  who  in- 
crease production.  Once  the  goal  for 
production  is  met.  a  permanent  pro- 
gram would  be  implemented  to  main- 
tain the  balance  between  supply  and 
demand  by  indexing  the  support  price 
to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(CCC)  purchases. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
recently  announced  that  U.S.  milk 
production  during  the  1982-83  season 
is  expected  to  post  another  1-percent 
to  3-percent  gain  above  last  season's 
record   135.8  billion  pounds.   Impor- 
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tantly.  this  estimate  Is  based  on  the 
imposition  of  the  first  50-cent-per- 
hundredweight  milk  production  assess- 
ment which  went  into  effect  April  16. 

Forecasting  only  a  slight  rise  in  com- 
mercial demand.  Government  pur- 
chases of  dairy  products  under  the 
price  support  program  are  projected  to 
rise  to  14.3  billion  pounds,  milk  equiva- 
lent, up  from  13.8  billion  potmds  in 
1981-82. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  ciurent  supply 
demand  imbalance  is  a  costly  national 
problem,  but  it  is  Just  as  obvious  from 
talking  to  dairy  farmers  that  the  two 
50-cent-per-hundredwelght  deductions 
under  the  current  dairy  program  will 
not  work.  In  fact,  the  current  deduc- 
tions will  do  nothing  but  increase  pro- 
duction, hurt  the  small  dairy  fanner 
and  force  highly  leveraged  young 
farmers  out  of  business. 

Virtually  everyone  agrees  that  we 
must  decrease  the  cost  of  the  dairy 
program  to  the  Government.  The  Milk 
Equity  Act  provides  a  financial  incen- 
tive for  dairy  producers  to  participate. 
Most  importantly,  it  will  have  the 
result  of  substantially  reducing  the 
amount  of  surplus  dairy  products  the 
CCC  will  have  to  purchase.  In  fact,  a 
goal  of  4  billion  pounds  of  CCC  pur- 
chases has  been  set  forth  In  the  bUl, 
which  will  assure  a  reasonable  supply 
of  dairy  products  to  meet  current 
needs. 

Once  the  production  reduction  goal 
has  been  achieved,  an  automatic  in- 
dexing plan  would  be  implemented  to 
maintain  a  fair  price  and  prevent 
future  imbalances.  Under  this  plan, 
the  support  level  should  be  adjusted 
on  an  annual  basis  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  based  upon  CCC  pur- 
chases of  dairy  stocks  for  the  coming 
12  months. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  in  cosponsoring  this  legislation.  We 
need  to  reduce  the  amoimt  of  milk 
produced  in  the  country  and  by  pro- 
viding an  incentive,  we  accomplish 
this.  Otherwise,  all  we  will  accomplish 
is  reducing  the  number  of  dairy  farm- 
ers, but  not  slow  down  milk  produc- 
tion. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  to  thank 
Senator  Specter  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Farmers  Association  for  their  untiring 
efforts  in  helping  draft  this  important 
legislation.* 


DYING  ETHIOPIAN  JEWS 


CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
enclosing  in  today's  Congressional 
Record  a  copy  of  an  article  entitled 
"Dying  Ethiopian  Jews."  written  by 
Simcha  Jacobovici.  The  article  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on  Sat- 
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urday.  April  23. 1983.  and  portrays  the 
desperate  plight  of  the  Ethiopian  Jews 
and  the  urgent  need  for  world  action 
on  their  behalf.  Mr.  Jacobovici  pro- 
vides Important  Insight  into  a  long 
overlooked  issue,  and  I  commend  his 
article  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Dmia  ErmopiAM  Jews 
(By  Simcha  Jacobovici) 
TosoMTO.— Hundreds  of  black  Ethiopian 
Jews,  mostly  children,  died  last  year  In  refu- 
gee camps  just  outside  Ethiopia's  border. 
Activists  on  their  behalf  charge  that  the  Is- 
raeli Oovemment  and  the  worldwide  Jewish 
community  could  have  saved  them  and  did 
not  They  are  right. 

A  political  storm  on  the  issue  Is  gathering 
In  IsraeL  The  Public  Committee  for  Ethiopi- 
an Jews  has  called  for  an  Independent  com- 
mission of  Inquiry  similar  to  the  one  that  in- 
vestigated the  Shatila  and  Sabra  refugee 
camp  massacres  in  Beirut. 

The  ongoing  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  preju- 
dice. Indifference,  defensiveness  about  past 
inertia  and  bureaucratism  have  converged 
to  keep  the  Ethiopian  Jews'  tragedy  low  on 
the  Israeli  and  world  Jewish  agendas. 

Ethiopian  Jews,  members  of  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  devout  diaspora  communi- 
ties, have  lived  for  more  than  2,000  years  as 
second-class  landless  residents  of  Ethiopia, 
where  they  are  known  as  Falashas.  In  Am- 
harlc,  "Palasha"  means  "stranger"  or  "one 
who  does  not  own  land."  Data  are  hard  to 
come  by,  but  it  is  estimated  that  there  are 
15,000  to  25.000  still  In  Ethiopia.  Some  2,000 
are  in  refugee  camps  outside  Ethiopia's  bor- 
ders. About  2,600  live  in  Israel. 

Under  Halle  Selassie's  feudalism,  they 
were  physically,  culturally  and  economically 
oppressed.  Diuing  the  civil  war  that  fol- 
lowed the  Marxist  military  coup  of  1974, 
coimter-revolutlonaries  massacred  Jews, 
fearing  they  would  Join  the  revolution, 
while  revolutionaries  oppressed  them  for  re- 
fusing to  trade  their  religion  for  the  new 
Communist  creed.  The  Government  has  ef- 
fectively crushed  most  opposition.  It  hopes 
that  new  land-distribution  laws  will  entice 
the  landless  Jews  into  the  Communist  fold. 
Local  peasant  associations,  however,  refuse 
to  give  land  to  Jews,  whom  they  consider 
"evU  eyes."  Poor  rainfall  has  produced  seri- 
ous famine.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ethi- 
opians face  starvation.  Since  Jews  are  still 
denied  the  right  to  grow  their  own  crops, 
they  are  being  hit  hard. 

Inhabitants  of  Gondar  Province,  where 
most  Jews  live,  are  terrified  of  its  governor, 
Maj.  Melaku  Teffera.  According  to  the 
London-based  Anti-Slavery  Society,  he  has 
sent  thousands  of  people  to  forced-labor 
camps.  Although  the  Oovemment  has 
ended  counter-revolutionary  programs. 
Major  Melaku's  local  forces  deal  ruthlessly 
with  Jews  they  Intercept  trying  to  flee  Ethi- 
opia. I  Interviewed  several  people  who  said 
his  men  tortured  them.  Two  young  boys,  ac- 
cused of  being  "Zionist  and  C.I.A.  agents," 
were  forced  to  walk  barefoot  across  broken 
glass.  One  woman  was  hung  upside-down  for 
hours  while  being  brutally  beaten  across  the 
soles  of  her  feet.  Major  Melaku  has  also  em- 
barked on  a  policy  of  forced  cultural  assimi- 
lation of  Jews.  Since  Judaism  is  not  recog- 
nized by  the  sUte,  Jewish  schools  have  been 
dosed,  Jewish  children  forced  Into  state 
schools  and  the  community  has  been  quar- 
antined to  limit  contact  with  Westerners. 

Despite  such  obstacles,  thousands  of  Jews 
flee  to  neighlwrlng  Sudan.  Djibouti  and  So- 
malia in  hopes  of  eventually  reaching  Israel. 
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Hundreds,  mostly  women  and  children,  die 
en  route  as  a  result  of  banditry,  disease, 
hunger  and  thirst.  Those  who  cross  the 
border  are  placed  in  refugee  camps,  where 
they  find  UtUe  safety.  Terrified  of  anti-Se- 
mitic Ethiopian  refugees,  they  pretend  to  be 
Christians.  Those  identified  as  Jews  are 
often  oeaten  or  killed.  One  refugee  told  me 
that  a  Jew  was  dismembered  and  his  limbs 
scattered  in  fields.  One  man  was  left  for 
dead  after  his  arms,  legs  and  skull  were 
crushed.  In  the  camps,  the  Jews  face  poUce 
forces  hostile  to  Israel. 

A  worldwide  campaign  on  behalf  of  saving 
Ethiopian  Jews  Is  spearheaded  by  Zionists 
who  claim  that  Israel  and  the  world  Jewish 
community  have  lost  sight  of  Zionist  and 
Judaic  ideals.  Such  organizations  as  the 
American  Association  for  Ethiopian  Jews 
say,  correctly,  that  for  at  least  six  years  all 
major  Jewish  organizations,  uncharacterla- 
ticaUy  adhering  to  Israel's  line  on  a  diaspora 
matter,  have  suppressed  information  about 
the  Falashas'  plight  and  have  refused  to  un- 
dertake major  Initiatives  to  save  them. 

The  Israeli  Oovenunent  maintains  that  a 
public  himian  rights  campaign  has  not  been 
pursued  to  permit  an  ongoing  policy  of 
"quiet  diplomacy."  High-ranking  officials, 
including  Menachem  Begin  and  Yitzhak 
Rabin,  the  former  Prime  Minister,  have  dis- 
missed critics  by  asserting  that  everything  is 
being  done  to  save  all  the  remnants  of  Ethi- 
opian Jews.  In  fact,  one  Knesset  member 
and  three  intelligence  agents  (one  of  whom 
was  in  charge  of  Israel's  Falasha-rescue  pro- 
gram in  1081,  carried  out  by  Mossad,  the 
secret  service)  told  me  In  December  that  the 
Government  has  pursued  a  policy  of  "con- 
trolled immigration"— In  practice,  a  kind  of 
triage  In  which  only  a  limited  number  are 
allowed  In. 

Just  over  a  year  ago,  at  a  closed  meeting. 
Gen.  Ephraim  Poran,  then  military  adviser 
to  Mr.  Begin,  said:  "Of  course,  we  could  save 
thousands  of  these  Jews  in  a  single  24-hour 
period,  but  we  believe  that  a  limited  oper- 
ation will  yield  greater  results  in  the  long 
run."  These  "limited"  efforts,  however,  have 
not  produced  sii^icant  results.  In  1982, 
the  Government  rescued  only  817  Ethiopi- 
ans. Two  Mossad  operative  told  me  the 
meager  results  refected  the  low  priority 
placed  on  the  issue  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  "using  the  security  argimient  to 
cover  up  its  own  inactivity." 

It  now  seems  that  some  elements  In  the 
Ethiopian  Government  are  sensitive  to 
Western  public  opinion.  The  other  day, 
Olrma  Halle-Glorgis,  second  secretary  of 
the  Ethiopian  mission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, suggested  that  Ethiopia  might  allow 
the  Falashas  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Pro-Pala- 
sha  activists  are  encouraging  Israel  and  the 
world  Jewish  community  not  to  miss  this 
possible  opportunity.* 
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Product  Safety  Commission  for  bring- 
ing to  market  the  first  safety  cap  for 
children's  products. 

Over  25  years  ago,  Mr.  Plough  intro- 
duced a  safety  cap  for  St.  Joseph's  As- 
pirin for  Children.  At  the  time,  other 
companies  showed  little  interest  in 
such  caps.  Most  feared  that  protective 
packaging  would  be  rejected  by  par- 
ents as  inconvenient.  However,  Mr. 
Plough  recognized  thai,  the  orange 
flavor  of  his  aspirin  increased  not  only 
their  m7peal  to  children  but  also  in- 
creased the  possibility  of  accidential 
ingestions.  Although  not  required  to 
do  so  by  law,  he  distributed  the  aspirin 
with  safety  caps.  His  was  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  child-resistant  packaging 
which  now  prevents  hundreds  of 
deaths  and  thousands  of  poisonings 
each  year. 

Twelve  years  ago,  such  packaging 
became  required  by  law.  But  Mr. 
Plough's  conduct,  offering  it  25  years 
ago,  exemplifies  responsible  corporate 
leadership.  He  saw  a  potential  problem 
and  sought  to  remedy  it.  He  didn't 
wait  until  children  were  hurt  or  a  law 
was  passed.  He  provided  safety  caps 
even  though  many  in  his  industry  con- 
sidered it  risky.  For  his  leadership  and 
sense  of  responsibility  in  providing 
child  resistant  caps,  I  commend  Abe 
Plough.* 


HONORING  A  CORPORATE 
LEADER 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28, 1983 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  At>e  Plough, 
founder  of  Plough.  Inc.,  and  former 
chairman  of  Schering-Plough  Corp., 
for  his  efforts  in  the  development  of 
child  resistant  packaging.  He  is  being 
honored  today  by  the  U.S.  Consimier 


ARIZONA  STATE  CHAMPION 
DRILL  TEAM 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 

or  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
grattilate,  and  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  the  1983  Arizona 
State  champion,  male  and  female  driU 
team,  MCJROTC,  from  Tolleson 
Union  High  School,  Tolleson,  Ariz. 

In  this  year's  "Black  Jack"  Pershing 
Meet  at  Arizona  State  University,  the 
Tolleson  Male  and  Female  Drill  Team 
won  the  sweepstakes  trophies  for  com- 
petition with  and  without  arms.  Their 
outstanding  performances  topped 
those  of  25  other  teams.  They  have 
been  State  champions  for  7  of  the  past 
10  years,  and  are  in  the  top  10  of  naval 
honor  schools.  Recently,  they  were  in- 
vited to  compete  in  the  National  High 
School  DrlU  Team  Championship, 
1983,  in  Orlando.  Fla. 

Their  success  is  not  only  a  reflection 
of  their  abilities,  but  also  a  reflection 
of  the  dedication  of  their  instructor, 
and  their  community.  I  take  great 
pride  in  the  interest  and  abilities  the 
drill  team  has  shown,  and  highly  com- 
mend the  students,  their  instructors, 
and  the  parents  alike. 

Active  participation  in  American  tra- 
ditions and  institutions  is  a  good  habit 
which  needs  nurturing  early  in  life,  be- 
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cause  the  freedoms  all  Americans 
cherish  demand  the  dedicated  spirit  of 
each  new  generation.  These  young 
men  and  women  exemplify  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  great  majority  of  American 
youth;  a  group  which  is  rarely  recog- 
nized by  the  media.  They  are  demon- 
strating a  desire  to  participate  which 
their  generation  will  need  to  take  on 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  that  ac- 
company freed<»n.  That  is  why  we 
should  congratulate  and  encourage 
their  efforts  today. 

I  am  certain  my  coUeagues  will  Join 
me  in  honoring  these  patriotic  young 
people  and  encouraging  their  contin- 
ued expression  of  that  patriotism. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 


SONO  PRAISING  SACRAMENTO 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  cAurouoA 
IH  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

TTiuraday.  April  28.  19S3 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, Ms.  Anne  B.  Ctirrier,  a  resident  of 
my  district  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  com- 
posed a  song  praising  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  city.  I  would  like  to 
share  it  with  you  and  other  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

In  Sacramento,  I  chanced  along  one  day. 
In  Sacramento,  camellas  bent  to  pray. 
And  In  the  valley,  the  sunshine  warm  and 

free, 
O  Sacramento,  you  gave  your  heart  to  me. 
There  came  a  gentle  breeze  along  the  river. 
The  Sacramento  flowing  out  to  sea. 
The  rows  and  rows  of  green  in  irrigation. 
And  miles  and  miles  of  golden  fruited  trees. 

In  Sacramento,  a  summer  day  in  spring. 

In  Sacramento,  the  mocking  birds  will  sing. 

Within  the  border  is  where  I've  come  to 

stay, 
O  Sacramento,  you  chased  the  blues  away.* 


THE  MX:  WALKING  THE  LAST 
MILE 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OP  nxofois 

nr  THE  HO0SE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thunday,  April  28,  1983 

•  Ml.    TATE8.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
House  is  in  the  preliminary  stages  of 
yet  another  debate  on  the  MX  missile 
and  the  policies  associated  with  this 
strange  product  of  the  Defense  Estab- 
lishment. The  April  8  issue  of  the  Chi- 
cago Tribune  carried  an  excellent  arti- 
cle by  Stephen  Chapman  that  summa- 
rizes in  a  very  rational  and  reasonable 
way  the  arguments  against  the  devel- 
opment of  this  weapons  system.  I  ask 
that   the   article   be   printed   in   the 
RacoRs  at  this  point. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Apr.  17, 1983] 
Thx  MX:  Wauumg  thk  Last  Max 
(By  Stephen  Chapman] 
In  its  effort  to  rescue  the  MX  missile,  the 
fteaidenUal     Commission     on     Strategic 
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Forces  may  have  dealt  It  a  fatal  blow.  Noth- 
ing charged  by  its  critics  could  be  more 
H»mniny  than  What  was  said  by  these 
friends.  Their  report  was  meant  to  pave  the 
way  for  deployment  of  the  MX.  but  it  ought 
to  mark  the  end  of  the  road. 

The  commission  made  hash  of  the  Presi- 
dent's main  strategic  assumption— the 
"window  of  vulnerability."  He  argues  that 
the  growing  accuracy  of  Soviet  ICBMa  poses 
a  serious  threat  to  our  own  land-based  mis- 
siles. Hence  we  need  not  only  a  new  missile 
to  match  the  enemy's  capability,  but  also  a 
basing  scheme  to  render  it  secure  from 
attack— such  as  the  "dense-pack"  plan  of- 
fered last  year  and  rejected  by  Congress. 

Reagan's  critics  disagree.  However  accu- 
rate the  Soviet  missiles  might  be  in  theory, 
they  argue,  there  Is  no  guarantee  they  will 
work  so  well  in  practice.  That  uncertainty 
will  restrain  the  Soviets  from  trying  to 
knock  out  our  ICBMs— because  the  price  of 
failure  would  be  annihilation. 

The  commission  was  appointed  by 
Reagan,  and  there  wasn't  a  dove  in  the 
group.  (Among  the  members:  Alexander 
Haig,  Richard  Helms,  Henry  Kissinger, 
Melvin  Laird,  James  Schlesinger.)  Yet  they 
agreed  with  Reagan's  critics.  An  enemy  first 
strike,  the  commission  insisted,  is  highly  un- 
likely given  the  "range  of  operational  uncer- 
tainties that  the  Soviets  would  have  to  con- 
sider in  planning  such  aggression." 

In  other  words,  forget  about  the  window 
of  vulnerability.  "The  vulnerability  of  such 
(IC:MB)  silos  in  the  near  term,  viewed  in  iso- 
lation, is  not  a  sufficiently  dominant  part  of 
the  overall  problem  of  ICBM  modernization 
to  warrant  other  immediate  steps  being 
taken,  such  as  closely  spacing  new  silos  or 
ABM  defense  of  those  silos,"  the  commis- 
sion said. 

The  only  consolidation  for  Reagan  was  its 
recommendation  that  100  MX  missiles  be 
deployed  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  But 
the  commission  also  urged  that  a  shift  from 
multiple-warhead  to  single-warhead  mis- 
siles. 

That  idea  was  first  proposed  by  Democrat- 
ic Rep.  Albert  Gore,  Jr.  of  Tennessee.  Its 
virtue  is  that,  given  negotiated  limits  on 
warheads,  it  would  make  our  IC3Ms  less  at- 
tractive targets. 

If  the  Soviet  missiles  are  as  accurate  as  as- 
siuned,  two  of  their  warheads  can  destroy 
the  three  warheads  on  each  Minuteman  III. 
But  if  those  three  warheads  were  in  three 
different  silos,  the  Soviets  would  have  to 
expend  six  of  their  warheads  to  knock  them 
out.  If  the  two  sides  had  roughly  equal 
numbers  of  warheads  on  single-warhead 
missiles,  a  disabling  first  strike  by  either 
would  be  impossible. 

Having  noted  that  this  change  would  en- 
hance nuclear  stability— neither  side  could 
disarm  the  other  by  launching  their  missiles 
first,  so  neither  would  have  an  Incentive  to 
start  a  nuclear  war— the  commission  then 
contradicted  its  own  reasoning  by  recom- 
mending that  the  MX  be  deployed  in  the  In- 
terim. Not  only  that,  but  it  said  the  missile 
should  be  put  in  existing  silos. 

But  the  MX  makes  the  nuclear  balance 
even  less  stable  than  it  is  now.  There  are 
two  reasons.  The  first  is  that  it  is  designed 
to  destroy  Soviet  missiles  in  their  silos. 
When  combined  with  the  Trident  II  subma- 
rine-launched ballistic  missiles  and  the  Per- 
shing U  intermediate-range  missiles  that 
the  XJ£.  plans  to  deploy,  the  MX  gives  the 
V£.  a  first-strike  capacity.  And  that  gives 
the  Soviets  a  compelling  reason,  in  a  crisis, 
to  launch  their  missiles  first— I.e.,  to  "use 
them  or  lose  them." 
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The  second  is  that  the  MX,  because  It  car- 
ries 10  warheads,  is  a  more  tempting  target 
than  our  existing  Minuteman  missiles.  As 
McOeorge  Bundy,  former  presidential  na- 
tional security  aide,  wrote  recently  in  the 
New  York  Review  of  Books,  "It  Is  Itself  less 
survlvable,  warhead  for  warhead  than  they 
are." 

Putting  the  MX  in  unprotected  Minute- 
man  silos,  unlike  the  previous  basing  pro- 
posals, reinforces  its  image  as  a  first-strike 
weapon.  A  weapon  needs  to  be  protected 
from  attack  only  If  it  is  meant  for  retalia- 
tion. If  you  plan  to  use  if  first,  its  vulner- 
ability doesn't  matter. 

The  problem  with  the  MX  is  that  it  is  de- 
signed for  fighting  a  nuclear  war,  not  deter- 
ring one.  By  the  commission's  own  logic,  it 
is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  is  needed  to 
enhance  strategic  stability.  That  logic,  and 
not  the  commission's  preferences,  is  what 
should  guide  Congress  in  deciding  the  fate 
of  this  missile.  The  commission  came  to 
praise  the  MX,  but  it  may  have  buried  it.« 


DON'T  FORGET  POLAND 


HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

or  MEW  TORK 
CN  'THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  a  very  im- 
portant article  appeared  entitled 
"Don't  Forget  Poland,"  which  I  wish 
to  place  in  the  Record  for  the  close 
consideration  of  my  colleagues. 

In  our  current  preoccupation  with 
the  threats  in  Central  America— there 
is  a  growing  perception  that  we  have 
abandoned  our  concern  about  and 
commitment  to  the  struggles  of  the 
people  of  Poland.  We  must  not  forget 
that  for  the  past  16  months,  the 
people  of  Poland  have  lived  under  the 
yoke  of  martial  law  imposed  by  the 
Soviet  puppet  regime  led  by  Gen.  Woj- 
ciech  Jaruzelski.  This  has  included 
massive  denials  of  basic  civil  and 
human  rights  against  those  who  are 
taking  courageous  stands  on  behalf  of 
freedom.  How  many  more  times  wiU 
Lech  Walesa  be  seized  from  his  home 
and  dragged  off  to  police  interroga- 
tions before  we  as  a  nation  resume  our 
concern  and  opposition  to  these  poli- 
cies. 

As  the  author  of  the  article  Mr.  Zyg- 
munt  Nagorski  contends: 

A  new  initiative  from  Washington  is  ur- 
gently needed  •  •  *.  The  United  States 
should  make  it  known  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  arms  limitation  negotiations  in  Geneva 
will  be  directly  linked  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Polish  problem. 

On  Sunday,  this  Nation  and  the 
world  will  observe  Law  Day.  On  this 
(xxasion  we  not  only  tocus  and  express 
appreciation  for  those  nations  in  the 
world  which  respect  law  and  afford 
their  citizens  basic  rights— we  also 
focus  on  where  the  rights  of  law  are 
not  extended.  We  look  to  Poland  as  an 
example  of  a  nation  whose  citizens  are 
fighting  for  basic  freedoms  including 
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basic  legal  rights— while  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland  mistakes  law  for  re- 
pression. It  has  always  struck  me  as 
the  height  of  irony  that  at  the  same 
time  the  demcxn^tic  world  observes 
Law  Day— the  Soviet  Union  observes 
May  Day.  On  Law  Day  we  display  the 
very  fotmdation  of  our  democracy— 
our  system  of  law  and  Justice.  The  So- 
viets display  their  military  hardware— 
in  their  traditional  May  Day  parade 
through  Red  Square— these  are  their 
sjnnbols— which  show  the  world  about 
the  bankruptcy  of  Communism,  a 
system  which  neither  acknowledges 
nor  respects  law. 

On  BCay  1  there  will  be  demonstra- 
tions in  Poland  which  will  once  again 
provide  in  graphic  form  for  the  world 
to  see  the  stark  differences  between 
what  life  is  in  Poland  versus  the  way 
people  would  prefer  it  to  be.  The 
United  States  on  the  occasion  of  Law 
Day  should  reiterate  its  support  for 
the  freedom  stniggle  in  Poland  and 
work  in  solidarity  with  those  brave 
Poles  who  are  working  for  peace  and 
freedom. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  April  28, 1983] 

DoH'T  FoROKT  Poland 

(By  Zygmunt  Nagorski) 

In  the  last  16  months,  since  Gen.  Woj- 

clech    Jaruzelski     imposed     martial     law, 

Poland   has  slowly   disappeared   from   the 

American  foreign  policy  agenda.  It  is  time 

to  restore  It,  near  the  top  of  that  list- and 

to  communicate  our  concern  to  the  Soviet 

Union. 

In  recent  months,  the  United  States  and 
the  rest  of  the  Western  world  have  been 
watching  events  in  Poland  with  remarkable 
detachment.  The  Initial  excitement  follow- 
ing the  Imposition  of  martial  law  has  subsid- 
ed, as  has  the  early,  seemingly  firm,  resolu- 
tion to  make  policy  toward  Poland  one  of 
the  pillars  of  the  West's  response  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  sanctions  that  Washing- 
ton imposed  against  the  Polish  Government 
and  then  against  Western  Europeans  who 
continued  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union 
have  misfired,  and  have  done  next  to  noth- 
ing to  ease  tensions  In  Polish  cities  or  enable 
Solidarity  to  operate  more  freely. 

The  results  of  this  passivity  are  all  too  ob- 
vious. The  Jaruzelski  Junta,  confronted  with 
nothing  more  serious  than  disapproving 
world  opinion,  has  been  able  to  carry  out 
widespread  arrests  and  coercion  with  impu- 
nity. 

Yet  the  Internal  Polish  struggle  contin- 
ues. Demonstrations  are  being  planned  for 
May  Day;  a  few  brave  souls  have  kept  up 
the  fight  against  all  odds  and  in  the  face  of 
terrible  risks.  Lech  Walesa  remains  a  sym- 
bolic figxire,  despite  his  long  incarceration 
and  attempts  to  break  his  spirit,  and  he  Is 
now  gradually  shedding  his  post-prison  cau- 
tion. (Cardinal  Joseph  Glemp  has  moved  the 
Roman  C^athollc  Church  closer  to  Solidari- 
ty, virtually  endorsing  Mr.  Walesa's  deter- 
mination to  continue  opposing  the  regime. 

Clearly,  the  Polish  cry  for  freedom  has 
not  been  silenced.  It  may  be  softer,  more 
subdued— but  It  cannot  be  ignored  by  the 
West  Washington,  in  particular,  has  a  stake 
In  the  outcome  of  events,  for  although 
Poland  has  little  strategic  significance  for 
the  United  SUtes,  as  long  as  a  flicker  of 
light  remains  visible  on  the  Polish  plains, 
oontinued  American  passivity  will  be  seen  as 
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acquiescence  in  the  Soviet-backed  repres- 
sion there.  And  that  perception  can  only 
further  damage  America's  already  much 
eroded  international  credibility. 

A  new  initiative  from  Washington  la  ur- 
gently needed— not  more  rhetoric  or  polemi- 
cal gestures  but  a  genuine  effort  to  influ- 
ence the  Polish  regime  by  pressing  Its  bath- 
ers In  Moscow.  The  United  States  should 
make  it  known  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
arms  limitation  negotiations  in  Geneva  will 
be  directly  linked  to  a  resolution  of  the 
Polish  problem.  (We  would  not  threaten  to 
cut  off  negotiations  but  rather  would  hold 
out  further  progress  as  an  incentive  to  the 
Soviet  Union.)  If  necessary,  we  should  also 
be  prepared  to  restrict  other  channels  of 
American-Soviet  relations— oiltural  and 
commercial— unless  Moscow  Indicates  to 
Warsaw  that  the  Kremlin  would  tolerate 
the  restoration  of  independent  unions  and 
professional  organizations  as  long  as  they 
did  not  threaten  Poland's  links  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Why  should  we  press  the  Soviet  Union 
rather  than  talking  directly  to  Warsaw? 
Moscow's  influence  on  Poland  is  paramount. 
Soviet  advisers  occupy  key  posts  In  the  most 
important  Warsaw  ministries,  and  the 
Soviet  military  has  a  say  In  most  Polish 
Government's  decisions  about  defense,  for- 
eign policy  and  domestic  security— an  ar- 
rangement justified  by  Warsaw  Pact  mili- 
tary agreements. 

Would  Moscow  listen?  It  might.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  in  a  position  of  strength 
today.  The  uiu-est  in  Poland  has  been  large- 
ly contained  and  no  longer  risks  spreading 
to  other  Eastern  European  countries,  so  a 
gesture  toward  the  Polish  people  would 
earn  Moscow  some  good  will  at  very  little 
cost.  Easing  the  tension  in  Poland  would 
also  bring  quiet  to  the  Russian's  Western 
front.  And  while  General  Jaruzelski  might 
initially  fear  that  Soviet  encouragement  to 
relax  domestic  control  would  endanger  his 
regime,  In  the  end,  he  too  would  benefit 
from  economic  normalization  (except  for 
coal-mining,  industrial  production  is  still 
badly  lagging)  and  a  restoration  of  genuine 
order.  Ending  the  successive  waves  of  Gov- 
ernment repression,  allowing  the  church  to 
restmie  its  role  as  mediator  between  workers 
and  Government,  creating  a  more  relaxed 
and  normal  climate  for  the  Papal  visit 
planned  for  June— such  measures  would  be 
more  likely  to  stabilize  the  situation  in 
Poland  than  to  push  the  country  to  the 
brink  of  crisis. 

Any  such  American  initiative  would  be  an 
important  signal  to  Moscow,  but  to  be  most 
effective  It  should  be  done  In  a  style  very 
different  from  the  pipeline  reprisals,  the 
trade  embargo  and  the  simplistic  fundamen- 
talist preaching  that  the  Administration  has 
pursued  in  the  last  year.  Washington  must 
secure  broad  Western  support  for  its  initia- 
tive—which should  be  considered  less  a 
threat  than  an  offer  to  resume  constructive 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.* 
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formanee.  by  a  group  of  students  from 
my  district,  at  the  Kennedy  Center. 

The  dance  piece  was  choreographed 
by  Mark  Magruder.  a  faculty  member 
at  the  University  of  Montana  and  will 
be  performfd  by  UM  students.  Su- 
zanne Benson.  Karla  Booth.  Wilson 
Bumham,  Michael  Cassidy,  Albi 
Fiegler.  Julie  Marsh.  Timothy  Morin. 
Mary  Roesler,  and  Marianne  Smith. 

Titled  "Menagerie."  the  piece  was  se- 
lected for  performance  at  the  prestigi- 
ous National  American  College  Danc« 
Festival,  which  features  the  top  colle- 
giate dancing  groups  in  the  Nation. 
"Menagerie"  is  one  of  only  19  collegi- 
ate dance  groups  from  among  200 
across  the  United  States  that  will  par- 
ticipate in  the  festival. 

Music  for  "Menagerie"  was  com- 
posed by  E>artanyan  Brown,  guest  Jazz 
artist  at  the  university.  The  music  was 
taped  with  Brown  playing  bass,  guitar, 
and  singing,  and  &iagruder  providing 
saxophone,  bass,  and  vocals.* 


MONTANA  STUDENT 
PERFORMERS 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OP  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  coUeagues  a  dance  per- 


FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
FOUNDATION 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or  LOUISIANA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced,  along  with  a  number 
of  cosponsors.  legislation  to  establish  a 
Pish  and  WUdlife  Foundation.  The  im- 
petus for  this  legislation  is  the  gener- 
osity of  Ted  Gianoutsos,  an  employee 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and 
his  wife,  Prancoise,  who  have  offered 
to  provide  the  initial  funding  to  estab- 
lish the  foundation. 

The  legislation  is  modeled  after  simi- 
lar legislation  for  the  Park  Service 
Foundation  and  would  establish  a 
charitable  and  nonprofit  corporation 
which  accepts  and  administers  gifts 
from  private  citizens  for  the  purposes 
of  fish  and  wildlife  conservation. 

The  foundation  would  have  a  board 
of  nine  members,  aU  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  would 
serve  6-year  terms.  The  terms  of  the 
initial  board  are  to  be  staggered  and 
the  legislation  requires  that  the  board 
represent  diverse  points  of  view  relat- 
ing to  fish  and  wildlife  conservation. 
At  least  three  of  the  members  must  be 
edu(»ted  and  experienced  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  fish  and  wildlife  conservation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ho];>e  this  legislation 
will  encourage  citizens  participation  in 
our  wildlife  conservation  programs. 
The  responsibilities  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  are  great  and,  like 
most  agencies,  they  face  tight  budget 
requirements.  Wildlife  habitat  acquisi- 
tion, public  education  about  wildlife, 
endangered  species  recovery,  hunter 
ethics,  and  a  nimiber  of  other  pro- 
grams enjoy  broad  public  support  but 
limited  funding. 
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The  foundation  will  provide  a  means 
for  those  concerned  with  wildlife  con- 
servation to  lend  a  hand  In  a  direct 
and  meaningful  way.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  In  supporting  this 
legislation.* 


AS  HOMEICADE  AS  APPLE  PIE 

HON.  WnilAMFTcUNGER,  JR. 

or  fpmgTLYAmA 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKFRKSniTATIVBS 

Thunday,  April  28. 1983 

•  Mr.  CLINOER.  Mr.  Spealcer.  "Tou 
deserve  a  break  today,"  because  "when 
it  rains,  it  pours,"  and  it's  sometimes 
hard  to  "have  it  youa-  way"  especially 
when  "it's  the  real  thing."  These 
catchy  Jingles  have  become  inbedded 
in  the  American  mind,  yours  and  mine, 
and  Inspire  thousands  each  day  to 
invest  in  certain  products.  Advertising, 
we  must  reaUze,  touches  all  oiu-  lives 
in  a  very  important  way.  It  can  be  a 
great  persuader. 

Recently,  I  received  a  poster  from  a 
company  in  my  district  which 
launches  their  new  and  exciting  adver- 
tising campaign.  The  campaign,  enti- 
tled "Homemade,"  is  the  new  advertis- 
ing technique  being  employed  by  the 
Zippo  Manufacturing  Co.  The  reason  I 
bring  forth  "Homemade"  is  because  I 
do  not  consider  this  simply  a  publicity 
project,  but  rather  it  seems  this  is  the 
kind  of  campaign  we  need  today  to 
arouse  the  pride  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  American  consiuner.  For,  as  a  lead- 
ing psychoanalytic  marketing  consult- 
ant said: 

•  •  •  Because  our  technological  develop- 
ment has  been  so  good  and  so  fast,  the  fact 
is  that  almost  all  our  products  are  uniform- 
ly good.  •  •  •  What  people  actually  spend 
their  money  on  are  the  psychological  differ- 
ences, brand  images.  •  •  •  We  have  reached 

•  •  *  a  psychoeconomlc  era. 

Thus  it  is  important  that  we  realize 
how  crucial  advertising  could  be. 

In  this  time  of  economic  distress, 
perhaps  we  should  use  this  important 
medium,  advertising,  to  work  for  us, 
not  against  us.  For  too  long  it  seems 
that  we  have  stood  back,  almost  invit- 
ing the  present  situation  of  foreign 
dominance  in  our  marketplaces.  Per- 
haps Zippo,  with  their  ad  illustrating 
an  apple  pie  and  a  Zippo  lighter— both 
made  completely  from  American  raw 
materials,  has  struck  upon  a  unique 
concept  that  will  spark  new  interest  in 
the  "Made  in  D.S.A."  product.  Recog- 
nition of  this  Innovative  promotion 
could  be  the  beginning  of  a  more  genu- 
ine advertising  effort  toward  American 
made  products. 

The  objective,  provoking  a  renewed 
national  pride  that  will  affect  both  the 
producer.  Inducing  him  to  make  the 
best  possible  product;  and  the  con- 
sumer, who  reajlzes  not  only  that  he  is 
supporting  his  country,  but  also 
buying  the  best  possible  product  avail- 
able, is  an  important  starting  point  as 
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we  work  toward  a  total  economic  re- 
covery. 

I  hope  that  the  "Homemade"  cam- 
paign can  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  all 
manufactiu^rs  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  Perhaps  if  we  follow  Zlppo's 
initiative  and  conviction,  we  can 
achieve  a  revived  interest  in  the  union 
label  and  become  another  "Pepsi  Gen- 
eration." "Homemade,"  such  a  timely 
concept,  should  take  its  place  along 
side  all  the  great  advertising  state- 
ments in  history.* 
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THE      CONGRESSIONAL      CLEAR- 
INGHOUSE  ON  THE  FUTURE 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PKNltSTLVAKIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRZSEMTATIVES 

Thursday.  AprU  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ned  Pat- 
tison.  formerly  our  colleague  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  now 
an  attorney  in  Troy.  N.Y.,  has  always 
attempted  to  bring  more  foresight  into 
our  work  and  our  lives.  We  in  Con- 
gress, and  indeed  the  Nation  have  ben- 
efited from  Ned  Pattison's  thoughtful 
and  perceptive  analysis  over  the  years. 

When  he  was  in  Congress,  Ned  was 
very  much  Involved  in  the  work  of  the 
Congressional  Clearinghouse  on  the 
Futiu-e.  As  my  colleagues  know,  the 
Congressional  Clearinghouse  on  the 
Future  is  an  organization  of  about  60 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
which  looks  at  future  consequences  of 
decisions  made  today,  helps  congres- 
sional committees  incorporate  fore- 
sight into  their  proceedings,  and  pro- 
vides Congress  with  information  alx>ut 
emerging  issues.  Ned  Pattison  is  now 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Congres- 
sional Institute  for  the  Future.  Re- 
cently having  assimied  the  chair  of 
the  Clearinghouse  on  the  Future,  I 
have  benefited  a  great  deal  from  Ned's 
advice. 

This  year  Ned  is  in  charge  of  a  panel 
discussion  on  the  occasion  of  the  30- 
year  reunion  of  his  Cornell  University 
graduating  class.  I  recently  came 
across  the  working  paper  he  prepared 
for  that  panel  discussion.  'Typically, 
Ned  is  looking  ahead  to  identify 
emerging  issues  and  is  considering 
ways  to  deal  with  them  constructively. 
In  the  paper  he  considers  developing 
changes  in  education,  employment, 
and  international  affairs.  I  recommend 
his  intriguing  discussion  to  my  col- 
leagues: 

When  the  members  of  the  Class  of  1953 
came  Into  existence  in  the  very  early  1930's, 
about  35%  of  the  workforce  was  engaged  in 
agriculture;  today,  about  3%  is  so  engaged, 
producing  food  and  fiber  for  a  more  than 
doubled  population  and  exporting  the 
produce  from  one  out  of  three  acres.  In  the 
1930's,  about  55%  of  the  workforce  worked 
in  factories;  today  that  has  shrunk  to  about 
23%  and  is  falling  steadily  toward  a  possible 
low  of  10  or  15%  in  the  next  generation. 


With  3%  on  the  farm  and  23%  in  the  fac- 
tory, the  remaining  74%  is  said  to  be  en- 
gaged In  the  service  industry.  But  that  cate- 
gorization is  so  broad  as  to  be  of  little  use 
for  analysis.  If  you  define  "services"  more 
narrowly  to  encompass  the  kind  of  work 
performed  by  janitors,  fast-food  workers, 
bus  drivers  and  similar  activities  requiring 
minimal  mental  effort,  it  turns  out  that  ap- 
proximately 15%  of  the  workforce  is  so  oc- 
cupied. The  rest,  roughly  50-«0%  of  the 
workforce,  the  lawyers,  bankers,  teachers,  li- 
brarians, doctors,  secretaries,  scientists,  en- 
gineers, managers,  and  Just  about  every 
other  occupation  you  can  think  of,  are  in 
the  knowledge/information  business.  That 
is,  viewed  functionally,  if  a  person  spends 
the  majority  of  his/her  time  acquiring,  ma- 
nipulating, creating,  transmitting,  or  other- 
wise dealing  in  knowledge  and  information, 
that  person  is  in  the  knowledge /informa- 
tion business,  regardless  of  what  other 
name  or  title  is  customarily  attached  to  the 
particular  occupation. 

In  short,  the  present  arrangement  is  that 
a  relatively  small  percentage  of  the  popula- 
tion is  producing  all  of  the  essential  materi- 
al goods  needed  for  survival  and  comfort 
that  in  most  of  previous  history  took  virtu- 
ally the  entire  collective  efforts  of  every 
person  in  all  prior  societies. 

Obviously,  that  has  come  about  as  a  result 
of  technology.  First  the  muscle  enhancing 
technology  of  the  industrial  revolution,  ac- 
companied by  the  social  technology  of  the 
modem  bureaucratic  state  suid  the  corpora- 
tion as  its  organizing  tools;  more  recently, 
the  mind  enhancing  communications/com- 
putation revolution  following  on  the  heels 
of  the  transportation  revolution. 

From  1946  to  1960,  the  number  of  comput- 
ers went  from  zero  to  ten  thousand.  From 
1960  to  1980,  from  ten  thousand  to  ten  mil- 
lion. Today,  an  automobile  assembly  worker 
earns  $16.00  per  hour  while  the  robot  which 
is  replacing  him  costs  $4.00  per  hour,  and  it 
is  possible  that  that  may  fall  to  $1.00  per 
hour  by  1990. 

The  implications  of  the  foregoing  will  un- 
doubtedly be  profound.  The  way  we  live, 
work,  play,  educate,  govern,  distribute 
income,  regulate,  and  deal  with  other  na- 
tions of  the  world,  will  all  be  modified  as  a 
result  in  changes  in  social  technologies  re- 
flecting the  demands  of  the  scientific  and 
engineering  technologies  that  are  already  in 
place  and  those  that  have  yet  to  emerge. 

In  the  sophmore  year  of  the  Class  of  1953, 
Al  Capp  introduced  the  Schmoo. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  little  animal 
gave  milk  in  convenient  cartons  and  butter 
in  neatly  wrapped  sticks;  when  looked  at 
hungrily  by  a  human,  it  keeled  over  in  ec- 
stacy  fully  prepared  for  cooking;  broiled  it 
was  sirloin  steak,  fried  it  was  chicken;  for 
every  Schmoo  so  eaten,  two  automatically 
appeared;  it  even  enjoyed  being  kicked  by 
angry  or  frustrated  humans,  eliminating  the 
basic  cause  of  child  and  wife  abuse  as  well 
as  most  neighborhood  crime.  In  short,  the 
Schmoo  was  apparently  the  answer  to  man- 
kind's historic  quest  for  universal  material 
well  being. 

The  result,  according  to  Capp,  was  inter- 
national war. 

The  point  is  this.  Although  the  fruits  of 
modem  technology  may  not  be  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  Schmoo  (the  Schmoo's 
benefits  were  not  accompanied  by  undesir- 
able waste  products,  and  it  was  presumably 
not  a  finite  resource),  the  Industrial  soci- 
eties of  the  Western  world  are  at  least  closer 
to  universal  material  wellbeing  than  any  so- 
ciety has  ever  been. 


In  a  rarely  quoted  panage  from  John 
Maynard  Keynes  in  the  ISM'i.  he  foresaw 
some  of  the  problems  when  he  said. 

"If  the  eeon<»nlc  struggle  is  solved  (mean- 
ing the  production  of  sufficient  goods  for 
man's  comfortable  existence)  mankind  will 
be  deprived  of  his  traditional  purpose.  For 
the  first  time  since  creation,  man  will  be 
faced  with  his  real,  his  pennanent  prob- 
lem—how to  use  his  freedom  from  economic 
cares.  No  society  can  look  forward  to  an  age 
of  leisure  and  abundance  without  a  dread.  It 
is  a  fearful  problem." 

So  we  now  attempt  to  examine  the  im- 
pacts on  our  society  of  this  age  of  aiiun- 
dance  brought  about  by  the  cumulative 
forces  of  160  years  of  technological  revolu- 
tion starting  with  the  mechanical  and  indus- 
trial, proceeding  with  transportation,  com- 
mimlcations  and  computation,  and  now  en- 
tering the  biological,  genetic,  and  yet  to  be 
thought  of.  technologies. 

We  speculate  about  those  impacts  because 
not  to  do  so  would  be  foolish  and  impru- 
dent; more  to  the  point,  not  to  do  so  would 
deny  the  genius  of  the  human  intellect  to 
evolve  and  adapt  to  ever  more  complexity 
that  is  the  very  nature  of  the  world.  It  is 
only  by  such  speculation  that  the  inevitable 
changes  can  be  Woven  into  the  fabric  of  soci- 
ety with  as  little  pain,  disruption  and  desta- 
billzation  as  possible. 

The  issues,  more  than  can  be  addressed  in 
this  seminar,  include  the  foUowlng: 

EDUCATIOH 

The  educational  system  of  every  society 
reflects  its  own  particular  needs  and  re- 
quirements. In  the  times  when  almost  all 
citlsens  spent  their  entire  efforts  in  the  pro- 
duction of  their  own  food,  clothing  and  shel- 
ter, education  was  provided  primarily  by  the 
family.  As  industrialism  evolved  with  the 
advance  of  technology,  the  need  for  elemen- 
tary reading,  writing  and  computing  sklUs 
gave  rise  to  a  more  formal  educational 
system.  More  significantly,  the  gathering  of 
many  workers  in  one  place  in  factories,  re- 
quired that  the  value  of  promptness,  obedi- 
ence, and  respect  for  authority  be  inculcat- 
ed. This  was  the  so  called  "hidden  agenda" 
of  the  public  school  system.  Oet  to  the  bus 
on  time,  walk  on  the  right  side  of  the  hall, 
raise  your  hand  for  permission  to  speak  or 
go  to  the  bathroom,  respond  appropriately 
to  bells,  etc. 

That  system  produced  the  kind  of  work- 
force essential  to  industrial  society.  The 
ability  to  think,  analyze  and  decide  individ- 
ually was  essential  only  for  the  entrepre- 
neurs, and  generally  undesirable  for  the  fac- 
tory hands. 

But  in  a  society  In  which  information,  not 
labor,  capital  land,  or  energy,  is  the  princi- 
ple resource,  the  educational  requirements 
radically  change.  The  maishalllng  of  land, 
capital.  labor,  and  energy  for  industrial  soci- 
ety Is  necessarily  done  through  centrally  di- 
rected hierarchical,  bureaucratic  structures. 
Information  however,  is  a  resource  with  pe- 
culiar characteristics.  Other  resources  are 
most  valuable  when  they  are  first  put  in 
use.  Over  time,  the  more  they  are  used,  the 
less  valuable  they  become,  l.e.  they  rust  and 
wear  out.  Information  on  the  other  hand, 
has  its  lowest  value  when  first  created.  It 
only  become  valuable  when  used— and  the 
more  it  is  used,  the  more  valuable  It  gets.  It 
never  wears  out,  it  is  never  used  up;  it  can 
be  enhanced  and  added  to,  but  never  sub- 
tracted from.  When  you  sell  a  material  re- 
source, the  buyer  gets  it  and  the  seller  gives 
It  up.  Information  can  be  sold,  but  in  order 
to  do  so,  the  seller  must  first  disclose  it  to 
the  buyer  who  then  has  it  before  payment 
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and  thus  no  longer  needs  to  buy  it;  and 
after  it  is  sold,  the  aeUer  still  retains  it.  By 
their  very  nature,  information  intensive  en- 
terprises resist  centralized,  hierarchical,  or- 
ganteaUonal  structures;  they  tend  to  be  or- 
ganizationally flat  and  decentralized;  infor- 
mation enterprises  require  most  partici- 
pants to  independently  think,  analyze, 
decide  and  continually  learn  and  adjust  Or- 
ganizational goals  and  directions  are 
achieved  by  communication,  consultation 
and  consensus,  rather  than  by  command 
and  control  exercised  through  a  chain  of 
command. 

The  present  educational  system  still  fol- 
lows the  model  constructed  for  the  industri- 
al era.  It  isn't  likely  to  serve  the  needs  of 
po^industrlal  society. 

Further,  in  an  indtistrial  society,  you  can 
train  the  factory  worker  for  most  of  the  es- 
sentials he  will  ever  need,  in  the  years  prior 
to  work.  In  a  society  where  technological 
change  is  blindingly  rapid,  continuous  learn- 
ing and  retraining  l>ecome8  essential 
throughout  life.  The  present  educational 
system  still  follows  the  Industrial  model  by 
making  its  facilities  available  only  to  those 
in  the  first  quarter  of  their  lives.  Clearly 
that  will  have  to  change  In  a  post-industrial 
society. 

Finally,  in  a  world  where  geographical 
barriers  have  become  irrelevant  due  to  the 
Jet  airplane  and  the  communications  satel- 
lite, providing  an  education  that  fails  to 
result  in  the  ability  to  speak  or  understand 
other  languages,  that  fails  to  provide  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  other  civilizations,  and 
cultures  of  the  rest  of  the  globe,  not  to 
speak  of  one  that  fails  to  provide  the  major- 
ity of  its  students  with  a  basic  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  of  science  and  mathe- 
matics, clearly  will  not  adequately  serve  the 
post-industrial  society. 

WORK,  LEISURE  AND  RETIREMENT 

In  pre-industrial  society,  life  tended  to  be 
a  continuum.  In  the  extended  family  of 
which  everyone  was  a  part,  people  began  as 
children  to  perform  simple  tasks  as  soon  as 
they  were  able,  moved  on  with  age  and  ex- 
perience to  the  central  tasks  involved  in  pro- 
ducing food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  mutual 
defense  during  their  adult  lives,  and,  as  age 
took  its  toll,  finished  their  years  accom- 
plishing such  tasks  as  their  health  and 
strength  permitted. 

The  industrial  era  brought  specialization. 
It  required  formal  education  in  the  early 
years,  uniform  physical  health  and  agility 
for  the  worldng  years,  and  retirement  when 
that  health  and  agility  was  eroded  by  age. 
Life  moved  away  from  the  preindustrial  con- 
tinuum and  become  segmented;  education, 
work,  retirement.  The  family  became  nucle- 
ar. 

Studies  by  Metropolitan  Ufe  and  the  U.S. 
Labor  Department  reveal  in  almost  identical 
findings  that  in  1900,  an  American  worker 
could  be  expected  to  live  48  years.  Aggregat- 
ing all  the  living  hours  into  years  and  divid- 
ing the  years  into  three  categories  of  (1) 
sleep,  (2)  work,  and  (3)  everything  else  (edu- 
cation, play,  travel,  eating,  gardening, 
watching  sports,  etc,  etc.),  the  result  was  (1) 
sleep,  16.1  years;  (2)  work.  11.4  years;  and 
(3)  all  else,  20.7  years. 

By  1975,  that  had  changed  to  (1)  sleep 

23.3  years,  (2)  work  9.3  years,  and  (3)  all  else 

37.4  years.  In  other  words,  today  only  14 
percent  of  all  our  living  hours  are  spent  at 
work.  And  that  percentage  will  continue  to 
decline  as  we  Increase  productivity  and 
extend  life. 

And  where  industrial  society  segregated 
life,  post-industrial  society  will  once  again 
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tend  to  make  life  a  continuum  as  centralized 
Industrial  organization  and  physical,  as  op- 
posed to  mental,  ability  becomes  more  obso- 
lete. Universal  retirement,  meaning  the  ces- 
sation or  woA,  will  disappear  as  a  social ' 
technology  as  rapidly  as  it  emerged.  It  was 
invented  by  industrialism,  it  will  be  discard- 
ed as  no  longer  useful. 

If  that  is  even  close  to  an  accurate  predic- 
tion. Just  how  will  a  post-industrial  society 
divide  up  the  work,  the  leisure,  the  "every- 
thing else"  among  its  citizens.  Perhaps  the 
academic  device  of  the  sabbatical  will 
become  generally  used  by  everyone.  Perhaps 
the  years  presently  consumed  by  retirement 
at  the  end  of  life  will  be  made  availaUe  tor 
mini  retirements  throughout  life.  How 
should  social  security  and  pensions  be  nuxli- 
f led  to  meet  the  flexible  needs  of  such  a  so- 
ciety? 

DISTKIBCrnOH  OP  WEALTH  AMD  MCOMK 

Every  economic  system  addresses  not  only 
the  production  of  goods  and  services,  but 
also  their  distribution. 

During  the  industrial  era,  the  principal 
measure  of  distribution  has  been  work.  In  a 
less  technologically  oriented  society,  work  is 
a  relatively  useful,  reasonably  fair,  and 
easily  understandable  measure  of  who  gets 
what.  But  the  more  complicated  work  gets, 
the  more  removed  it  is  from  direct  produc- 
tion, the  more  difficult  it  becomes  as  an  ac- 
ceptable measure.  It  is  easy  to  accept  that  a 
laborer  who  digs  10  feet  of  ditch  should  get 
twice  as  much  as  the  one  who  digs  only  5. 
But  it  is  infinitely  harder  to  compare  the 
value  of  two  middle  managers  in  the  same 
firm  whose  output  is  measured  by  subjective 
evaluations  of  different  supervisors. 

And  in  an  abundant  society  where  tech- 
nology has  replaced  "work  hard"  with 
"work  smart",  how  are  goods  and  services  to 
be  distributed  to  those  who  are  not  mental- 
ly equipped  to  be  particularly  useful?  It  is 
difficult  enough  to  deal  with  that  problem 
when  it  is  of  a  temporary  nature  due  to 
technological  displacement.  For  those,  we 
can  provide  retraining  and  relocation  with 
some  hope  of  success,  assuming  that  the  as- 
sociated political  and  fiscal  obstacles  can  l>e 
overcome.  As  Margaret  Mead  has  put  It. 
"The  unadorned  truth  is  that  we  do  not 
need  now,  and  wiU  not  need  later,  much  of 
the  marginal  labor  of  the  very  young,  the 
very  old,  the  very  uneducated,  and  the  very 
stupid." 

The  irony  is  that  the  very  technology 
which  has  provided  industrial  society  with 
its  greatest  material  benefits,  threatens  to 
deprive  many  of  its  citizens  of  the  ability  to 
perform  useful,  appreciated,  and  self-re- 
warding work.  That  is  known  as  the  "failure 
of  success". 

nrrERHATIOIIAL  ASBANGEMKirrS 

In  our  youth,  the  nation  of  "one  world" 
was  Just  beginning  to  be  enunciated.  That 
was  before  the  jet  airplane,  the  satellite, 
international  direct  dialing,  and  the  com- 
puter. Today,  even  the  far  right  acknowl- 
edges that  the  world  is  totally  interdepend- 
ent. International  banking,  money,  commu- 
nication and  management  have  all  but  de- 
stroyed the  idea  of  separate  national  econo- 
mies as  a  useful  model. 

Those  technologies  have  additionally 
made  possible  the  truly  global,  multination- 
al corporation,  and  with  it,  the  obsolescence 
of  the  idea  of  the  war  profiteering  muni- 
tions maker  egging  on  its  own  nation  to  war. 
Today  the  bombs  that  it  sells  to  nation  Z 
will  be  dropped  on  its  own  factories  in 
nation  Y.  And  war's  age-old  objective  of  con- 
quest and  booty  have  become  pure  nonsense 
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tn  a  nuclear  ace.  The  geographic  barrtera 
that  were  instltutiofiaUBed  a>  national  boun- 
drtaa  have  been  largely  rendered  Irrelevant 
by  today"!  technology. 

The  queatton  to  be  reaolved  Is  what  social 
technologies  will  evolve  to  Insure  Intema- 
ttonal  stability?  That  would  be  more  an- 
swerable if  the  worid  had  developed  indus- 
trWly  and  aodally  in  a  uniform  world-wide 
tmmttttmt  But,  iu  a  woiid  In  which  whole  re- 
gloas  are  stUl  In  the  same  primitive  condi- 
tlon  that  they  were  in  3000  years  ago,  tn 
which  more  than  half  of  the  population  of 
the  world  Uvea,  the  answers  will  be  a  good 
deal  harder  to  come  by. 

The  naUam  of  the  world  are  currently 
strugtflng  with  questions  Involving  the 
world's  monetary  systems.  intemaUonal 
competition,  trade  imbalances,  transfer  of 
teduxriogy.  protection  of  national  Indus- 
trtaa.  unemployment,  and  immigration. 
TiMMe  dsbatea  are  conducted  within  the  po- 
litical and  social  framewoilt  established 
during  and  as  a  response  to  the  liMlustrial 
and  f^fm'**'  era.  a  framework  Inadequate  to 
today's  and  tomorrow's  requirements.  The 
shape  of  some  new  frameworic  has  yet  to 
evolve  with  any  clarity. 

OTHsa  AizAs  roa  possnu  Discussion 

The  above  are  Just  a  few  of  the  possible 
impacts  of  the  transition  from  an  industrial 
to  a  poet-industrial  society.  They  seem  to  be 
the  most  obvious  ones.  There  are  others 
«to»HTig  with  the  world's  environment,  popu- 
lation, resources,  and  systems  of  govern- 
ance, as  well  as  other  equally  important  sub- 
ject which  have  not  yet  even  appeared  on 
the  public  agenda. 

Each  panelist  should  select  the  issue  or 
issues  he/she  oonsideres  the  most  salient/ 
tntraetable/solvable/interesting/or  what- 
ever. 

At  our  60th  reunion,  those  of  us  who  sur- 
vive will  review  today's  discussion  to  see  if 
anything  useful  was  said.* 
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be  used  next  year.  As  a  first  place 
winner,  Anissa  received  a  $100  savings 
bond  and  won  a  trip  to  Washington. 
D.C. 

John  is  a  16-year-old  sophomore  at 
Kailua  High  School  on  Oahu  and  re- 
ceived the  second  place  natl<nial  award 
in  the  high  school  division  of  the  con- 
test. John  was  awarded  $75  for  his  cre- 
ative poster  design  of  a  graph  deplet- 
ing the  gross  national  product 

I  wholeheartedly  applaud  the  efforts 
of  Anissa  and  John  to  promote  con- 
sumer awareness  and  the  importance 
of  consiuner  education.  Such  efforts 
will  go  a  long  way  in  educating  con- 
sumers about  their  rights  and  respon- 
sibilities. Once  again,  my  heartiest 
congratulations  to  Anissa  and  John.* 
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NA'nONAL  CONSUMER  WEEK 
POSTER  CONTEST 


HON.  CECIL  (CEC)  HEFTEL 

or  HAWAII 
IX  THX  BOUSS  or  RKPBXSKNTATIVIS 

TTtursday.  AprU  28. 1983 
%  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  very  pleased  and  proud  to 
commend  Anissa  Toshlmatsu  and 
John  Hull,  two  national  wlimers  from 
Hawaii  in  the  National  Consumers 
Week  poster  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Coalition  for  Consumer  Education. 
Forty  States  participated  in  the  con- 
test which  was  held  in  recognition  of 
National  Consumers  Week.  April  24- 
30. 

Anissa  is  a  13-year-old  eighth  grader 
at  Stevenson  Intermediate  School  in 
Honolulu  and  won  the  first  place  na- 
tional award  In  the  intermediate— 
gndes  4-8— division  of  the  contest. 
Her  poster,  entitled  "Wise  C<Hisumers 
Get  More  for  Le$$."  Is  an  artfully  done 
paper  collage.  I  was  pleased  to  learn 
that  her  poster  design  is  under  consid- 
eration for  a  commemorative  stamp 
hoDoring  National  Consumers  Week  to 


THE  PIONEER  VALLEY  CENTRAL 
LABOR  COUNCIL  HOLDS  ITS 
22D  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OP  itASSACHDsrrrs 

Uf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFHESENTATrVES 

Tliunday.  April  28, 1983 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday. April  23.  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  participate  In  the  22d  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  Pioneer  Valley  Central 
Labor  Council  of  the  APL-CIO. 

This  conference  has  earned  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  fonmi  for  a  full  and  frank 
discussion  of  issues  which  concern 
working  men  and  women  In  Massachu- 
setts and  throughout  the  country. 
This  year  was  no  exception.  Conferees 
debated  and  adopted  resolutions  on  a 
number  of  items  of  importance  to  or- 
ganized labor  Including  the  submlni- 
mum  wage,  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  detection  of 
chemical  and  toxic  materials  In  the 
workplace.  The  exceptional  record  of 
participation  in  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic affairs  of  our  Nation,  which  has 
been  the  tradition  of  organized  labor, 
is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  efforts  of 
labor  leaders  to  educate  their  mem- 
bers on  the  issues  which  affect  them. 
Conferences  like  the  one  conducted 
annually  by  the  Pioneer  Valley  Cen- 
tral Labor  Coimcll  are  an  Important 
part  of  the  educational  process. 

I  want  to  congratulate  all  of  the 
members  of  the  labor  council,  particu- 
larly the  executive  officers:  President 
Charles  E.  Thompson;  first  vice  presi- 
dent Ronald  McCarthy;  second  vice 
president  Paul  Wlnslow;  third  vice 
president  Richard  Abdow;  fourth  vice 
president  John  Fenton;  financial  sec- 
retary-treasurer Richard  Hlgglns;  and 
recording  secretary  Normand  Bellsle. 
for  all  the  hard  work  that  went  In  to 
making  this  year's  conference  a  suc- 
cess. In  addition.  I  would  like  to  Insert 
at  this  point  In  the  Rbcoro.  the  re- 
marks I  gave  at  the  opening  session  of 
the  conference. 


I  am  pleased  to  be  back  with  my  friends  in 
the  Pioneer  Valley  Central  Labor  CouncO  as 
you  begin  your  annual  conference.  I  see  by 
your  ag^ida  that  you  have  a  number  of  Im- 
portant Items  to  discuss,  and  a  number  of 
speakers  to  hear  from,  and  I  appreciate 
your  giving  me  the  time  to  make  some  brief 
remarks. 

When  this  conference  convened  last  year, 
our  economy  was  mired  in  the  deepest  reces- 
sion since  the  Oreat  Depression. 

This  year,  we  meet  at  a  time  when  it  Is 
possible  to  have  some  optimism  about  the 
Immediate  future.  There  have  been  some 
encouraging  signs  In  recent  weeks  that  seem 
to  indicate  that  the  long-promised  recovery 
is  finally  underway.  One  of  the  most  wel- 
come pieces  of  news  was  the  announcement 
by  the  Commerce  Department  on  Wednes- 
day that  the  nation's  gross  national  product 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1983  was  up  by  3.1 
percent,  the  best  gain  In  two  years.  While 
this  is  undeniably  good  news.  It  does  not 
mean  we  are  out  of  the  woods— the  Adminis- 
tration, after  all,  had  predicted  a  first  quar- 
ter ONP  Increase  of  4  percent. 

Other  economic  indicators,  most  notably 
the  unemployment  rate,  have  not  shown 
much  Improvement  For  the  11  million 
Americans,  including  almost  240,000  resi- 
dents of  Massachusetts,  who  were  out  of 
work  last  month,  the  knowledge  that  unem- 
ployment is  a  "lagging"  indicator  is  small 
comfort.  Until  unemployment  declines,  most 
working  Americans  are  not  going  to  Join  in 
the  euphoria  currently  gripping  the  inves- 
tors on  Wall  Street,  and  make  the  kind  of 
consumer  spending  decisions  necessary  to 
fuel  a  robust  recovery. 

The  members  of  this  organization  served 
notice  on  democratic  presidential  aspirants 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  your  number  one  eco- 
nomic priority  is  Jobs.  You  want  to  see  pro- 
grams designed  to  expand,  rather  than  de- 
press, employment  opportunities,  and  you 
want  an  end  to  sin  economic  policy  that  uses 
unemplojmient  and  recession  as  the  chief 
weapons  In  the  fight  against  Inflation.  I  can 
tell  you  that  your  message  was  heard— loud 
and  clear! 

To  begin  to  put  people  back  to  work  and 
to  insive  a  meaningful  recovery.  Interest 
rates  simply  have  to  come  down  and  stay 
down.  That  means  that  the  federal  budget 
deficit  has  to  be  brought  under  control. 
Unless  something  Is  done  to  reduce  spend- 
ing or  raise  revenues,  we  face  a  series  of 
deficits  in  excess  of  $300  billion  stretching 
as  far  Into  the  future  as  the  eye  can  see.  By 
way  of  comparison,  the  largest  federal  defi- 
cit ever  faced  in  the  period  before  President 
Reagan  was  inaugurated  was  a  $66  billion 
deficit  in  1976.  This  was  a  recession  deficit, 
coming  at  a  time  when  the  economy  was  in 
poor  condition  with  reduced  revenues  and 
higher  spending  as  the  result.  Estimates  in- 
dicate that  unless  the  direction  of  the  last 
two  years  is  changed,  the  federal  deficit  in 
1988  (when  the  economy  should  be  healthy 
and  unemployment  down  to  about  7%)  will 
be  over  $300  billion.  Deficits  of  that  size  will 
throttle  any  recovery  by  forcing  up  Interest 
rates.  High  Interest  rates  are  going  to 
produce  high  unemployment  by  stifling  con- 
sumer demand  for  "big  ticket"  items  like 
cars  and  appliances,  discouraging  businesses 
from  expanding,  and  maintaining  an 
overvalued  dollar  with  Its  harmful  Impact 
on  the  prices  of  U.S.  exports. 

The  House  of  Representatives  recently 
adopted  a  budget  which  charts  a  course  for 
lower  deficits.  While  cutting  projected  defi- 
cits by  more  than  $100  billion  below  the 


amounts  estimated  by  the  President  for  the 
next  Ave  years,  the  House  budget  restores 
some  of  the  Important  domestic  programs 
onaaculated  over  the  last  two  years.  It  rec- 
ognlxea  that  the  security  of  the  United 
Statea  rests  on  more  than  its  military 
might:  it  rests  on  the  ability  of  our  people 
to  get  an  education,  find  a  Job.  buy  a  home, 
provide  for  their  families,  and  be  secure  in 
theb-  old  age.  The  budget  adopted  by  the 
House  ignores  neither  our  need  for  a  strong 
national  defense,  nor  our  need  to  insure 
that  aU  of  our  people  have  the  chance  to 
enjoy  some  benefits  of  our  society. 

The  federal  government  has  an  undeni- 
able responsibility  to  be  a  positive  force  in 
our  economic  problems.  Congress  has  begun 
to  reassert  the  role  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment as  an  actor  rather  than  a  spectator  in 
economic  matters  by  passing  legislation  like 
last  year's  highway  bill  and  this  year's  Jobs 
bill,  which  should  provide  Job  opportunities 
for  800.000  Americans  and  hopefully  lessen 
some  of  the  devastating  impacts  of  the  re- 
cession. Much  more,  however,  needs  to  be 
done.  The  recession  has  taught  some  hard 
lessons  about  our  economy.  It  has  shown 
that  we  must  Increase  our  efforts  to  provide 
people  with  the  skills  necessary  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  employment  opportunities 
provided  by  new  or  expanding  industries.  It 
has  shown  that  we  have  to  better  assist  in 
the  retraining  of  workers  who  lose  their 
Jobs,  and  In  sustaining  those  workers  and 
their  families  while  that  retraining  is  in 
progress.  It  has  shown  that  we  have  to  de- 
velop economic  and  trade  policies  which 
insure  that  our  exports  are  price  competi- 
tive and  that  our  domestic  markets  are  not 
unfairly  targeted  by  the  products  of  other 
nations.  It  has  shown  that  we  can  not  allow 
workers,  and  the  families  of  workers,  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  to  become  medically  in- 
digent through  the  termination  of  health 
insurance  benefits.  The  challenge  before 
the  Congress  Is  to  respond  to  these  lessons 
while  at  the  same  time  fashioning  policies 
which  will  reduce  the  likelihood  of  the  oc- 
currence of  another  severe  economic  down- 
turn. 

Organized  labor  has  an  important  role  to 
play  in  this  process.  Tou  Imow  that  the  road 
to  economic  justice  does  not  lie  in  the  dis- 
mantling of  gains  already  made  like  the 
minimiim  wage  law,  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  or 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
The  way  to  preserve  that  which  you  have 
won.  and  to  influence  the  important  eco- 
nomic decisions  to  be  made  in  the  future  is 
through  active  participation  in  the  political 
process.  This  organization  has  a  proud  tra- 
dition of  that  kind  of  participation.  I  doubt 
that  there  has  been  a  time  in  the  recent  his- 
tory of  our  country  when  it  has  been  more 
important  for  organized  labor  to  be  active  In 
the  development  of  responses  to  the  ways  In 
which  our  economy,  and  the  economy  of  the 
world,  is  changing.  I  know  that  in  the  cru- 
cial weeks  and  months  ahead,  the  AFL-CIO 
will,  as  it  has  so  many  times  In  the  past  be 
at  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  Insure  that 
those  responses  are  fair  to  the  people  whose 
labor  Is  the  foundation  for  this  country.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FLORIDA  GOVERNOR  SUPPORTS 
BiAcKAT  BILL  TO  DEAUTHO- 
RIZE  CROSS-FLORIDA  BARGE 
CANAL 


HON.  BUDDY  MacKAY 

a  THE  HOCSE  or  hkpkesehtatives 

TTiunday,  AprU  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  MacKAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  text  of  a  letter 
I  have  received  from  the  Honorable 
Bob  Graham,  Governor  of  Florida. 

The  Governor  shares  my  belief  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  Congress  to 
deauthorize  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  and  permit  the  State  law  passed 
In  1979  with  respect  to  the  disposition 
of  canal  assets  to  take  effect. 

I  would  point  out  that  each  of  the 
past  three  Florida  Governors  has 
shared  Governor  Graham's  belief  that 
the  canal  should  be  deauthorized. 

I  Insert  the  text  of  the  Governor's 
letter  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

Omcx  or  Govkkiiob  Bob  Graham. 

Florida,  AprU  28.  1983. 
Hon.  KonraTH  H.  MacKat. 
Cannon  House  Office  Buiiding. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dbak  Buddy:  I  fully  support  federal  legis- 
lation to  deauthorize  the  Cross-Florida 
Buge  Canal  project.  I  am  pleased  that  you 
and  Senator  Lawton  Chiles  recently  have  in- 
troduced such  legislation,  with  bipartisan 
support  expressed  by  a  number  of  Florida's 
other  Congressional  members. 

The  case  for  federal  deauthorizatlon  of 
the  canal  has  been  compellingly  made  oi 
both  economic  and  enviixHunental  groun 
The  Florida  leglslatuire  enacted  legislation 
in  1979  to  provide  the  mechanism  for  the 
disposition  of  State-held  canal  properties 
and  return  of  tax  money  to  the  six  counties 
along  the  canal  route  whose  tax  revenues  fi- 
nanced th$  original  acquisition  of  canal 
lands.  However,  federal  deauthorizatlon  leg- 
islation must  be  enacted  before  this  can 
occur.  The  time  is  at  hand  for  Congress  to 
recognize  the  widespread  public  opposition 
to  further  construction  of  this  project  and 
to  enact  needed  deauthorizatlon  legislation 
so  this  land  can  be  restored  to  productive 
public  purposes. 

I  urge  your  active  support  for  passage  of 
this  legislation  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
Florida. 

Sincerely. 

Bob.  Oovemor.m 
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dedicated  to  the  eventual  dismantling 
of  our  public  housing  system,  a  system 
which  even  now  is  insufficient.  The 
resolution  sets  forth  a  list  of  measures 
necessary  to  Insure  the  economic  and 
social  stirvival  of  public  housing  ten- 
ants. The  text  follows: 

PuBuc  HousiHC  Tkhairs'  Bill  op  Rnrars 

Whereas  any  housing  policy  which  de- 
pends on  the  eventual  sale,  demolition  or 
other  disposal  of  publicly  assisted  housing  Is 
contrary  to  the  Intent  of  Congress:  and 

Whereas  the  policies  pursued  by  this  ad- 
ministration are  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
those  tenants  in  greatest  need  of  assisted 
housing  programs:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Retolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that— 

(1)  The  lease  and  grievance  procedure 
should  not  be  weakened; 

(2)  Tenant  rent  contribution  should  be 
rolled  back  from  30  to  25  percent,  and  that 
in  no  case  should  any  increases  take  place: 

(3)  That  there  be  an  immediate  moratori- 
um on  the  sale,  demolition  or  other  disposal 
of  publicly  assisted  housing: 

(4)  That  utility  costs  should  be  froaen  at 
their  present  level;  and 

(5)  That  the  operating  budget  is  restored 
to  100  percent.* 


PROPOSED  PUBLIC  HOUSING 
TENANTS'  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

ormwTOBK 
m  THE  HOTTSE  OP  REPRESERTATrVES 

Thunday.  April  28. 1983 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Ur.  Speaker,  I  will 
soon  be  introducing  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Tenants'  BUI  of  Rights,  and  Invite 
the  Members  of  the  this  body  to  Join 
me  as  original  cosponsors. 

This  proposed  resolution  is  made 
necessary  by  this  administration's  cal- 
lous public  housing  policy,  a  policy 


LAND  OF  OPPORTUNITY 


HON.  JAMES  WEAVER 

OPOBZGOH 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESERTATTVES 

TTiursday,  April  28.  1983 

Bfr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Amer- 
ica is  blessed  with  resources  like  no 
other  nation  in  the  world.  Our  wealth 
has  made  us  the  "land  of  opportuni- 
ty." Yet.  today,  we  seem  bent  on 
squandering  one  of  our  most  valuable 
resources.  This  resource  is  not  oil.  nor 
gold,  nor  iron  ore,  but  a  resource  that 
has  far  more  value  than  all  of  those 
combined— that  resource  is  education. 

Quality  education  provides  us  with 
the  best  Insurance  for  a  brighter 
future.  We  all  realize  this,  yet  for 
some,  support  for  quality  education 
does  not  come  easily.  Many  education- 
al Institutions  have  reached  a  point 
where  their  very  survival  is  at  stake. 

The  gloomy  economy  has  forced  us 
to  make  many  hard  choices.  Some  of 
the  most  regrettable  decisions  have  led 
to  devastating  cuts  in  higher  educa- 
tion programs.  Some  institutions  have 
been  able  to  weather  these  cuts  better 
than  others.  Successful  institutions 
are  surviving  only  because  of  their  re- 
sourceful and  dedicated  staffs.  Howev- 
er, these  same  institutions  have  been 
pushed  by  budget  cuts  to  the  point 
where  success  can  no  longer  be  as- 
sured. This  is  exactly  the  situation 
facing  my  State's  sjrstem  of  higher 
education,  and  my  alma  mater,  the 
University  of  Oregon.  The  situation 
now  facing  the  University  of  Oregon, 
Is  the  same  situation  facing  most  of 
our  Institutions  of  higher  learning.  A 
closer  examination  of  this  university's 
situation  Is  Instructive. 


JMI 
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TUCB  of  austerity  and  maUng-do  are 
common  around  the  University  of 
Oregon,  for  the  institution  is  in  the 
midst  of  what  some  have  identified  as 
the  longest-running  budget  crisis  in 
the  hisUay  of  public  education.  In  the 
past  10  years,  the  university  has  been 
forced  to  absorb  fimding  cuts  amount- 
ing to  a  25-percent  budget  reduction. 
During  the  same  period,  inflation  has 
further  eroded  the  university's  spend- 
ing capabilities  by  an  additional  56 
percent.  In  a  recent  survey  comparing 
levels  of  State  supported  funding,  the 
University  of  Oregon  is  ranked  a 
dismal  101  out  of  the  105  surveyed. 
The  Inescapable  conclusion  is  that  the 
University  of  Oregon  is  grossly  under- 
funded relative  to  all  public  universi- 
ties of  comparable  mission  and  stat- 
ure. The  university  president.  Paul 
Oltmi  has  said  "we've  been  cut  very  se- 
verely" leaving  the  institution  looking 
at  a  very  bleak  future. 

Reductions  have  cut  deep  into  essen- 
tial programs  and  services.  During  the 
last  3  years,  for  example,  the  imlversi- 
ty  has  been  unable  to  purchase  any 
new,  sophisticated  scientific  instru- 
ments. As  a  result,  they  are  finding  it 
more  difficult  to  bid  competitively  for 
state-of-the-art  research  projects  and 
grants.  Work-study  moneys  have  faced 
such  deep  paring  from  the  budget 
knife  that  top  graduate  candidates  are 
thinking  twice  about  seeking  admis- 
sion to  the  University  of  Oregon  grad- 
uate school.  The  imiverslty's  library  in 
1963  ranked  67th  out  of  110  leading 
North  American  universities  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  new  library  materials. 
Today,  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list  of  schools  in  their  ability  to  pur- 
chase new  materials.  Budget  short- 
falls have  forced  undergraduate  tui- 
tion to  the  highest  level  of  any  State 
university  in  the  Western  United 
States.  These  financial  pressures  are 
bringing  the  university  to  the  break- 
ing point.  ^ 

The  one  bright  spot  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Oregon  Is  its  unusually  high- 
quality  faculty.  While  facing  severe 
economic  pressures  both  from  within 
the  institution  as  well  as  in  their  per- 
sonal lives,  many  of  the  university's 
talented  people  are  still  offering  exem- 
plary programs. 

The  University  of  Oregon  can  boast 
one  of  the  finest  schools  of  science  in 
the  country.  Among  the  Nation's  105 
leading  public  universities  and  col- 
leges, the  University  of  Oregon  chem- 
istry department  ranks  16th,  in  molec- 
ular biology  they  rank  5th,  and  9th  in 
biochemistry. 

Unlike  some  schools,  all  faculty  at 
the  University  of  Oregon  teach  classes 
sharing  the  tremendous  wealth  of 
their  knowledge  and  research  with 
students.  Students  enrolled  in  science 
courses  benefit  from  the  work  of  such 
people  as  Ed  Herbert.  George  Strei- 
singer.  Peter  von  Hippie,  and  Karen 
Prague. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ed  Herbert  has  been  investigating 
hormones  produced  by  the  pituitary 
gland.  It  is  hoped  that  someday  this 
research  wiU  help  find  the  answer  to 
eliminate  the  need  for  artificial  pain 
klUers.  What  a  day  it  would  be  that  we 
were  free  of  addictive  drugs  used  to 
surpress  pain  from  cancer  or  major 
surgery. 

The  optic  system  of  a  zebra  fish  may 
hold  the  key  to  eliminating  birth  de- 
fects in  newborn  children.  George 
Streisinger's  work  on  these  fish  is  pro- 
ducing new  understandings  of  gene 
mutation.  His  efforts  may  someday 
lead  to  a  method  for  preventing  gene 
mutation. 

In  somewhat  related  research.  Peter 
von  Hippie  and  Karen  Sprague  are 
looking  into  what  is  called  gene  ex- 
pression. They  are  trying  to  discover 
the  mechanism  responsible  for  activat- 
ing certain  genes  within  the  DNA  mol- 
ecule. Again,  these  efforts  could  lead 
to  answers  that  wUl  help  us  combat 
such  Ills  of  mankind  as  cancer  and 
birth  defects. 

In  the  field  of  education.  Dr.  Tom 
Bellamy,  professor  of  special  educa- 
tion, has  successfully  instituted  a  pro- 
gram that  prepares  severely  retarded 
adults  to  become  income-producing 
citizens,  citizens  who  now  contribute 
to  the  local  economy.  Dr.  Bellamy's 
program  trains  retarded  adults  to 
manufacture  circuit  boards  and  chain- 
saw  sprockets  for  local  businesses.  Just 
a  few  years  ago.  Institutionalization 
provided  the  only  option  for  most  of 
these  adults.  Now,  thanks  to  Professor 
Bellamy  and  his  associates,  adults  who 
in  the  past  would  have  cost  the  State 
$25,000  per  year  for  institutional  care, 
can  reside  in  shelter  homes  and  be 
productive,  contributing  meml>ers  of 
our  community.  Not  only  has  this  pro- 
gram been  cost-effective,  but  in 
human  terms,  the  service  has  been  in- 
v^uable. 

This  university  can  boast  of  many 
fine  individuals  whose  efforts  have  en- 
riched the  lives  of  students,  added  to 
the  community's  well-being,  and  con- 
tributed to  our  Nation's  resource  base. 
Individuals  like  Ed  Herbert,  George 
Streisinger,  Peter  von  Hippie,  Karen 
Sprague,  and  Tom  Bellamey.  have 
helped  give  the  University  of  Oregon 
its  national  recognition.  The  universi- 
ty has  been  able  to  keep  its  talented 
staff  because  of  the  fine  academic  en- 
vironment provided  by  the  school  and 
the  community.  We  cannot  reasonably 
expect  these  intrinsic  rewards  to  per- 
petually hold  this  staff  together. 

Industry  representatives  have  made 
offers  that  are  most  difficult  for  strug- 
gling professors  to  turn  down.  Without 
greater  financial  support,  this  imiver- 
slty.  like  most  universities,  will  be 
unable  to  malnt4iln  programs  of  excel- 
lence. As  a  resource,  higher  education 
provides  a  greater  return  on  the  dollar 
than  almost  any  other  investment  op- 
portunity.  Basic  university  research 
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has.  for  example,  resulted  in  a  thlr- 
teenfold  reducticm  in  medical  clinic 
costs  to  our  Federal  Government. 
With  continued  cuts,  it  is  easy  to  see 
who  loses.  It  is  not  Just  the  universi- 
ties who  lose,  we  all  suffer.  For  the 
future  of  our  country  rests  in  our 
youth  and  liielr  ability  to  meet  the 
challenges  ahead. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  renew  their 
commitment  to  education.  We  must 
not  squander  this  essential  resource. 
Now  is  not  the  time  to  cut  these  in- 
vestments for,  if  we  do,  we  can  only 
expect  a  future  that  will  offer  less 
than  we  now  enjoy,  and  far  less  than 
we  can  dream.  Quality  education  will 
provide  a  brighter  tomorrow  for  our 
generation,  and  for  the  generations 
that  will  follow.  As  a  resource  to  the 
community  and  the  Nation,  and  a 
leader  among  the  Nation's  institutions 
of  higher  education,  I  am  most  proud 
of  the  University  of  Oregon.  Our  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  are  strug- 
gling to  survive.  They  deserve  our  rec- 
ognition and  support.* 
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•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
26,  1983,  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  meeting  in 
convention  in  New  York,  was  treated 
to  a  preceptive  and  progressive  de- 
scription of  VS.  foreign  policy  by 
former  Vice  President  Walter  Mondale 

His  analysis  regarding  the  frequent 
and  painful  missteps  by  the  current 
administration  in  our  policies  regard- 
ing arms  control,  in  our  relations  with 
our  European  allies,  and  defense 
spending  was  powerful  and  persuasive. 
And,  his  prescriptions  for  a  fresh  start 
in  these  Important  areas  constitute,  in 
my  judgment,  recommendations  which 
would  serve  well  the  foreign  policy  in- 
terests of  this  Nation. 

As  always,  Walter  Mondale  has  re- 
vealed himself  to  be  an  important 
American  spokesman  for  freedom,  for 
a  strong  and  secure  America,  and  cer- 
tainly a  man  of  peace.  His  remarlis  are 
well  worth  reading-  They  are  printed 
below  for  my  colleagues  to  read, 
ponder  and,  hopefiilly,  support. 

(New  York  City,  April  26— Following  is  the 
test  of  a  speech  prepared  for  delivery  by 
Walter  F.  Mondale  to  the  97th  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
lishers Association  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel  here  this  afternoon.) 

Today  I  wsmt  to  speak  about  our  national 
security.  I  speak  as  a  Presidential  candidate 
and  as  an  American. 

I  believe  that  a  bipartisan  consensus  exists 
on  first  principles.  All  Americans  treasure 
freedom.   All   Americans   recoil   from   the 


prospect  of  war.  All  Americans  insiBt  on  un- 
questionable defenses.  All  Americans  accept 
the  link  between  strength  and  peace. 

And  all  Americans  reoognlse  the  threat 
posed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviets  are  the  mlaunderrtood 
friends  of  freedom.  We  do  not  believe  that 
Yuri  Andropov  is  the  clialrman  of  the 
Mowow  branch  of  the  United  Way. 

We  all  know  that  Soviet  leaders  are  cyni- 
cal, ruthless,  and  dangerous.  They  repress 
their  dtisens.  Ihey  maintain  their  Pact  by 
force.  In  Poland,  they  destroy  trade  unions. 
In  Afghanistan,  they  murder.  In  the  Middle 
East,  they  sabotage  peace.  From  Angola  to 
Central  America,  their  proxies  exploit  Insta- 
bility. Their  relentl«8  military  bulld-up- 
well  beyond  defensive  needs— directly  chal- 
lenges Western  security. 

Let  Moscow  make  no  mistake:  on  the 
Issues  of  survival  and  security,  Americans  do 
not  divide. 

For  a  President,  that  consensus  is  price- 
less. It  gives  him  a  mandate.  He  can  use  it  to 
support  needed  military  growth.  He  can  mo- 
bilize it  to  back  arms  control  negotiations. 
He  can  call  on  it  to  promote  our  Interests 
arotmd  the  world.  He  can  use  it— in  short- 
to  strengthen  America. 

Today,  that  consensus  Is  unraveling.  Iron- 
ically, tragicaUy.  Inadvertently  but  unmis- 
takably. President  Reagan  is  weakening 
America. 

At  home,  he  has  squandered  the  mandate 
for  a  strong,  sensible  defense.  Abroad,  he 
has  undermined  confidence  that  our 
strength  will  be  used  responsibly. 

I  could  go  into  the  whole  catalog  of  mis- 
steps: the  loose  talk  about  nuclear  warning 
shots  and  winnable  nuclear  war;  the  Adel- 
man  fiasco;  the  Nltze  rebuke;  the  Rowney 
memo;  the  pipeline  disaster,  the  "Star 
Wars"  speech;  the  botched  diplomacy  with 
China;  a  defense  budget  so  out  of  line  his 
own  Republican  Party  won't  go  near  it. 

But  instead  of  describing  the  symptoms.  I 
want  to  diagnose  the  disease.  To  put  it 
bluntly,  I  believe  that  Mr.  Reagan  operates 
from  fundamentally  flawed  premises  about 
preventing  war  and  keeping  peace. 

The  Reagan  argimient.  In  brief,  is  this: 
Russia  is  strong.  America  is  weak.  Arms  con- 
trol traps  us  Into  remaining  weak.  An  arms 
race  would  serve  our  Interest  and  prove  our 
toughness.  To  disagree  with  all  this  Is  to 
weaken  America. 

In  my  opinion,  to  stay  that  course  is  to 
weaken  America.  Let  me  explain  why. 
First,  the  fallacy  of  American  weakness. 
In  the  nuclear  age.  the  perception  of 
strength  is  part  of  our  arsenal.  Yet  Mr. 
Reagan  persists  in  telling  the  world  we're 
weak.  Every  time  he  unveils  a  new  chart  to 
prove  American  military  Inferiority,  he  un- 
dermines our  confidence,  frightens  our 
friends,  and  tempts  our  adversaries.  Every 
time  he  says  we're  weak,  he  literally  weak- 
ens us. 

Mr.  Reagan  ought  to  learn  the  facts  about 
our  military  strength.  I  sat  for  four  years  on 
the  National  Security  Council.  I  saw  all  the 
papers,  worked  with  all  our  defense  and  in- 
telligence agencies,  and  took  part  In  every 
military  decision.  I  can  say  without  doubt 
that  today  our  defenses  are  second  to  none. 
It  is  true  that  the  Soviets  have  more  and 
bigger  land-based  missiles  than  we  do.  But 
In  every  other  measure  of  strategic  power, 
we  are  ahead. 

We  tiave  more  warheads.  We  have  more 
missiles  at  sea  and  in  the  air.  Our  nuclear 
submarines  are  less  vulnerable  and  more  re- 
liable. Our  anti-submarine  techniques  are 
better.  Our  strategic  bomber  force  is  superi- 
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or  and  getting  better.  We  have  weapons  like 
cruise  missiles  to  which  they  yet  have  no  ef- 
fective response. 

When  General  John  Veasey,  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  was  asked  in  Con- 
greas  whether  he  would  trade  places  with 
his  Soviet  coimten>art,  he  replied,  "Not  on 
your  life."  Every  American  commander  I 
know  would  agree— and  so  should  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

Of  course  we  have  problems.  We  must  im- 
prove our  forces  across  the  board.  And  we 
must  address  the  vulnerability  of  our  land- 
based  missiles.  But  as  the  President's  Com- 
mission on  Strategic  Forces  said,  no  one 
should  believe  that  the  Soviets  could  profit 
from  a  surprise  attack  on  our  land-based 
miMtipg  No  one  should  Infer  from  the  theo- 
retical vulnerability  of  part  of  our  triad  that 
our  overall  deterrent  Is  weak. 

When  Mr.  Reagan  was  campaigning  for 
President,  he  talked  recklessly  about  a 
"window  of  vulnerability."  Now  his  own 
Commission  has  slammed  that  window  shut. 

Second,  the  fallacy  that  arms  control  is 
wealcness. 

If  Ronald  Reagan  is  right,  then  every 
other  President  since  the  dawn  of  the  nucle- 
ar age  is  wrong.  He  tias  opposed  every  nucle- 
ar arms  control  agreement  negotiated  by 
every  President  of  both  political  parties- 
Kennedy,  Nixon,  Ford,  and  Carter.  They 
and  their  military  advisers  knew  that  arms 
control  enhances  our  security. 

If  Ronald  Reagan  is  right,  SALT  enables 
the  Soviets  to  build  weapons  which  they 
could  not  have  built  without  SALT.  The 
fact  is,  it's  the  other  way  around.  SALT  I 
and  II  limited  Soviet  ABM  deployment, 
curbed  the  number  of  ICBMs  and  MIRVed 
ICBMs,  and  Improved  verification.  Mean- 
while, not  one  of  our  essential  moderniza- 
tion programs  was  stopped  by  SALT. 

Mutual,  verifiable  arms  control  strength- 
ens our  security.  It  stabilizes  the  arms  race. 
It  limits  the  arsenals.  It  helps  us  predict 
what  the  other  side  will  do.  It  allows  us  to 
use  our  resources  for  conventional  strength. 
Arms  control  is  not  a  gift  to  the  Russians.  It 
is  profoundly  in  our  own  security  interest 
and  that  of  our  allies.  And  it  is  time  for  this 
President  to  stop  treating  arms  control  as  a 
public  relations  problem. 

Third,  the  fallacy  that  we  can  win  an  arms 
race,  and  that  we  should  try  to. 

We  must  not  assume  that  the  Russians 
wUl  permit  us  to  overwhelm  them— Just  as 
we  will  never  let  them  beat  us.  Russia  is  a 
police  state.  Its  leaders  do  not  seek  popular 
approval  for  defense  budgets.  They  can  give 
absolute  priority  to  their  to  their  military 
demands,  no  matter  what  civilian  hardship 
that  imposes.  A  nuclear  arms  race  can  never 
be  won. 

Nor  can  it  be  ended  by  a  technological 
miracle.  Even  if  Mr.  Reagan's  satellite  mls- 
sUe  defense  scheme  can  work— and  there  is 
serious  doubt  about  that— it  is  still  genera- 
tions away.  To  elevate  it  into  a  crucial  na- 
tional goal  today  only  confuses  our  friends 
and  diverts  us  from  the  real  taslu  of  deter- 
rence and  arms  control. 

The  only  thing  soi  arms  race  can  do  is 
make  us  less  secure.  Let  me  give  you  an  ex- 
ample that  bears  an  uncanny  resemblance 
to  the  choices  we  now  confront. 

In  1969,  when  I  was  a  young  Senator,  the 
Nixon  Administration  was  on  the  verge  of 
deploying  MIRVed  ICBMs.  Secretary  Laird 
and  other  officials  argued  that  MIRVs 
would  give  us  superiority  and  promote  arms 
control  by  improving  our  negotiating  posi- 
tion. 

A  few  of  us  fought  that  idea.  We  took  to 
the  Senate  floor  and  argued  that  MIRVs 
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would  force  the  Russians  to  respond  in  kind, 
increasing  the  vulnerability  of  our  land- 
baaed  miasilea  and  Initiating  a  new  roimd  of 
the  arms  race.  And  we  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  a  mutual  moratorium  on 
MIRV  flight-testing  while  we  sought  broad- 
er arms  control  agreements. 

For  months.  Ed  Brooke  and  I  and  the 
others  lobbied.  We  twisted  arms.  We  made 
speeches.  Nearly  a  year  later,  we  got  that 
resolution  passed.  But  by  then  it  was  too 
late.  We  deployed  our  MIRVs:  Uie  Soviets 
tested  and  deployed  theirs;  our  defense 
became  much  more  difficult;  and  today  the 
world  is  vastly  more  dangerous. 

To  look  back  at  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's record,  one  would  conclude  that  the 
President's  top  priority  tias  been  to  prove 
our  toughness  to  the  world. 

And  so  two  years  of  foreign  policy  efforts 
have  gone  into  solving  the  wrong  problem. 
The  world  doesn't  doubt  our  power.  What  it 
doubts  is  our  stewardship  of  that  power. 

A  few  months  ago,  when  Mr.  Rostow  was 
fired,  he  warned  that  an  American  failure  to 
demonstrate  sincere  commitment  to  arms 
control  could  do  irreparable  damage  to  our 
Alliance.  I  am  afraid  tils  words  are  proving 
to  be  prophetic. 

Today,  by  all  rights,  world  outrage  about 
Soviet    military    adventurism    should    be 
strengthening    the    Western    Alliance.    In- 
stead, world  anxiety  about  winnable  nuclear . 
wars  is  straining  NATO. 

By  all  rights,  the  young  people  of  EJurope 
should  be  marching  against  the  Soviet  SS- 
20s  pointed  at  them.  Instead,  they're  march- 
ing against  an  American  Administration 
which  drags  its  feet  on  arms  controL 

This  nation,  was  founded  with  "a  decent 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind."  But 
today,  Mr.  Reagan's  policies  have  ceded  the 
moral  high  ground  to  the  Russians— a  posi- 
tion they  richly  do  not  deserve.  Mr.  Reagan 
thlnlts  national  security  requires  us  to  prove 
our  manhood— when  in  truth  it  demands  we 
demonstrate  our  maturity. 

Today  I  want  to  lay  out  wtiat  I  lielleve 
that  mature  strategy  should  be. 

The  overriding  goals  of  our  defense  policy 
must  be  to  maintain  our  strength— and  to 
prevent  war.  To  pursue  that  requires  four 
fundamental  commitments. 

First,  we  must  reaffirm  the  doctrine  of  de- 
terrence, which  for  two  generations  has  pre- 
vented nuclear  war.  Deterrence  enhances 
stability.  We  should  be  strengthening  our 
deterrent,  and  we  should  measure  every  new 
weapon  proposed  against  that  standard. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission is  a  superb  contribution  to  national 
understanding  of  our  strategic  forces.  I 
agree  with  its  rejection  of  the  so-called 
"window  of  vulnerability"  and  its  emphasis 
on  long-term  deterrence  and  the  mutual 
survivability  of  forces.  I  also  agree  with  its 
recommendation  of  programs  like  the  long- 
range  D-5  submarine  missile;  the  small, 
single-warhead,  land-based  missile;  and  a 
new,  smaller  submarine.  But  on  the  ques- 
tion of  deploying  the  MX  missile  in  existing 
silos,  I  must  respectfully  disagree. 

I  believe  the  argument  for  putting  the 
MX  in  vulnerable  silos  has  four  basic  flaws. 
First,  it  is  destabilizing.  Deploying  a  valua- 
ble new  target  in  a  vulnerable  mode  weak- 
ens deterrence. 

Second,  to  say  tliat  the  MX  is  a  useful 
bsj-g&lning  chip  makes  no  sense.  There  is  no 
evidence  that  the  Administration  regards 
the  MX  as  negotiable.  And  If  bargaining 
chips  are  wanted,  there  are  plenty  available. 

Third,  the  B4X  is  not  needed  to  demon- 
strate national  will.  We  are  doing  that  right 
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nov  by  modernizing  every  element  of  our 
strateglc  deterrent.  I  fear  that  the  MX 
would  retard  our  capacity  to  sustain  a  sound 
modernization  procram  and  manage  it  effec- 
tively. 

Fourth,  as  the  Commission  itself  said,  we 
should  be  moving  away  from  MIRVing.  Dr. 
Kissinger  has  come  around  to  this  view. 
Just  when  a  consensus  is  beginning  to 
emerge  on  this  question,  it  is  important  not 
to  choose  a  weapon  which  goes  the  other 
way  and  could  well  hinder  future  arms  con- 
trol agreements. 

Next,  we  must  have  a  defense  budget 
based  on  a  coherent  strategy  and  growing  at 
a  supportable,  sustainable  rate. 

Today,  we  have  neither.  Instead,  we  have 
a  program  that  makes  no  choices:  laclcs  an 
underlying  strategy:  emphasizes  hardware 
ovei  readiness:  duplicates  systems:  and 
strains  our  ability  to  manage  defense  pro- 
curement. As  a  consequence,  we  are  buying 
tanks  that  break  down  every  four  hours, 
anti-aircraft  guns  that  don't  fire,  and  per- 
sonnel-carriers that  bum  when  hit. 

All  this  arouses  skepticism,  erodes  public 
trust,  and  imdermines  the  essential  consen- 
sus for  defense  growth.  Without  that  con- 
sensus, we  cannot  sustain  the  strong  defense 
effort  we  need  to  deter  nuclear  war. 

I  believe  we  must  proceed  with  programs 
such  as  the  Midgetman,  Cruise  missiles,  the 
Trident  submarine,  an  accelerated  E>-5  sub- 
marine missile,  a  new  small  submarine. 
Stealth  bombers,  and  accuracy  improve- 
ments on  our  Mlnuteman  ICBMs.  And  as  I 
will  point  out  in  a  moment,  I  also  urge  that 
all  those  weapons  be  subject  to  arms  con- 
trol, including  a  mutual  verifiable  freeze.  In 
my  view,  recent  House  and  Senate  Budget 
Committee  actions  furnish  a  reasonable 
foundation  for  this  program. 

Third,  we  must  raise  the  nuclear  thresh- 
old. We  must  do  everything  we  can  to 
strengthen  weapons  that  are  not  nuclear— 
so  that  we  will  never  have  to  resort  to  weap- 
ons that  are. 

That  means  modernizing  conventional 
forces:  improving  training,  readiness,  and 
mobility:  paying  servicemen  and  women 
enough  to  retain  skilled  personnel:  and  pro- 
viding better  equipment  for  our  Reserves 
and  National  Guard. 

That  also  means  strengthening  our  alli- 
ances. Not  long  ago.  NATO  agreed  to  3  per- 
cent real  growth  in  defenses  each  year.  The 
Reagan  Administration— with  its  disastrous 
economic  policies  and  alarming  defense  pro- 
nouncements—has helped  unravel  that 
agreement.  We  must  all  return  to  it.  We 
must  all  reaffirm  that  "Fortress  America"  is 
unacceptable,  and  that  Western  security  is 
iiuUvisible. 

Fourth,  we  must  pursue  serious  arms  con- 
trol agreements.  I  take  second  place  to  no 
one  in  my  lifelong  commitment  to  arms  con- 
trol. 

I  believe  we  should  revise  and  resubmit 
SAIiT  II.  a  good  agreement  that  took  seven 
years  to  negotiate. 

We  should  coordinate  our  negotiations  on 
intermediate  nuclear  forces  and  strategic 
forces  to  facilitate  a  comprehensive  agree- 
ment; count  warheads  Instead  of  launchers 
in  those  talks;  create  incentives  to  more 
away  from  MIRVing;  put  experienced 
people  in  charge  of  those  talks;  and  empow- 
er them  to  negotiate  seriously. 

We  must  resume  efforts  for  a  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  treaty;  reaffirm  the  ABM 
treaty;  reimpoae  restraints  on  the  distribu- 
tion of  weapons-grade  material;  rejoin  the 
fight  against  nuclear  proliferation;  and  ne- 
gotiate a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze. 
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I  fear  that  President  Reagan's  intransi- 
gence in  arms  control  may  not  give  way  to  a 
cosmetic  agreement,  if  any  at  all.  In  my 
view,  there  are  tests  which  any  arms  control 
agreement  must  paaa.  It  must  enhance  de- 
terrence and  stability,  and  reduce  first- 
strike  incentives.  It  must  halt  the  growth  of 
nuclear  arsenals  and  pave  the  way  to  sub- 
stantial reductions.  It  must  provide  for  over- 
all equality.  It  must  be  verifiable.  And  it 
must  be  in  the  interest  of  both  sides. 

I  also  believe  it  is  time  for  a  summit  with 
the  Soviet  Union— and  for  regular  summits 
thereafter.  Talking  is  not  weakness.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  strong  enough  to  talk  with  our 
Russian  adversaries.  And  I  would  hope  that 
our  delegation  will  be  headed  by  a  President 
who  takes  charge,  masters  the  details, 
makes  the  tough  choices,  and  ensures  that 
meaningful  negotiations  occur. 

Everyone  wants  a  strong  America.  The 
issue  is  how  to  get  there.  Today,  our  arms 
negotiations  are  stalled;  our  alliance  is 
strained:  our  defense  consensus  is  dissolving. 

For  permitting  that  weakness  the  Presi- 
dent must  be  held  accountable.  For  restor- 
ing our  strength,  anyone  seeking  the  Presi- 
dency must  propose  a  safer  course.  Nothing 
is  more  important  for  our  future. 

Thank  you  very  much.* 
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people  awake  24  hours  a  day  could 
equal  his  accomplishments.  I  com- 
mend the  Pennsylvania  Council  on  the 
Art  for  recognizing  Mr,  Previn's  con- 
tribution.* 
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SENATOR  DODD  OFFERS  AN 
ALTERNATIVE 


ANDRE  PREVm 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE 

or  PKNWSYLVAMIA  " 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  April  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Andre 
Previn,  the  distinguished  conductor  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  is  the  re- 
cipient this  year  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Council  for  the  Arts  Theodore  L.  Haz- 
lett  Award  for  excellence  in  the  arts  in 
music. 

This  award  honors  Mr.  Previn  as  he 
honors  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  His 
contributions  to  music  reflect  his 
talent  and  imagination  as  well  as  the 
world  around  him.  Entered  at  age  6  as 
a  student  in  the  Berlin  Conservatory 
of  Music,  he  was  expeUed  in  1938  for 
being  Jewish.  His  parents  fled  Nazi 
Germany  shortly  thereafter,  settling 
finally  in  America  in  1939. 

Germany's  tragic  loss  was,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  eminent  scientists,  histo- 
rians, and  artists,  America's  gain. 
Andre  Previn  came  of  age  in  the 
United  States,  practiced  piano  for  6 
hours  a  day  in  his  teenage  years,  ar- 
ranged music  for  his  high  school  show, 
and  played  in,  and  sometimes  conduct- 
ed, the  California  Youth  Symphony. 

Andre  Previn's  contribution  to  Jazz 
and  modem  conducting  are  well- 
known.  His  easy  comaraderie  with  mu- 
sicians in  his  orchestra  challenges  any 
stereotype  of  an  autocratic  and  aloof 
conductor. 

A  nominee  in  many  instances,  and  a 
winner  several  times  of  Academy 
Awards  for  movie  scores,  Andre  Previn 
is  one  of  the  genuine  stars  of  modem 
music.  It  is  said  that  he  sleeps  only  5 
hours  per  day,  with  19  hours  thus 
available  for  his  many  pursuits.  Few 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

or  PgWHSYLVAHIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night,  after  the  President's  speech  to 
Congress  on  Central  America,  Senator 
Chris  Dodd  of  Coimecticut  provided 
an  alternative  perspective  on  Ameri- 
ca's role  and  responsibilities  in  that 
region.  While  he  strongly  renounced 
Cuban  and  Soviet  adventiuism  in  the 
area,  he  correctly  pointed  out  that  the 
problems  in  Central  America  are  based 
In  social  and  economic  inequity.  While 
we  have  poured  endless  dollars  into 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador,  for  exam- 
ple, killing  by  El  Salvador's  sectirity 
forces  continues  and  the  land  reform 
program  has  come  to  a  virtual  halt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  clearly 
does  not  see  or  understand  the  under- 
lying problems  in  Central  America 
which  have  led  to  widespread  poverty, 
inequality,  and  finally,  to  resistance  to 
oppression.  American  dollars  cannot 
buy  military  success  In  Central  Amer- 
ica; we  must  make  positive  contribu- 
tions to  peace  and  justice  if  we  are  to 
end  the  fighting  and  bring  democracy 
to  these  troubled  countries.  Specifical- 
ly, we  must  use  our  power  and  influ- 
ence to  bring  about  an  end  to  the 
fighting  in  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua. 
Furthermore,  we  must  be  willing  to 
work  for  negotiated  political  settle- 
ments to  the  region's  problems.  Kill- 
ing should  not  be  an  end,  as  the  Presi- 
dent said;  it  should  also  not  be  a 
means.  Finally,  we  must  regain  our  po- 
sition as  a  beacon  of  hope  and  change 
In  Central  America.  We  should  provide 
aid  to  governments  which  help  their 
people  become  educated,  make  sure 
they  have  enough  to  eat,  and  which 
respect  their  citizens'  human  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  to  insert  Senator  Dodo's  speech 
into  the  Record.  I  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorse his  view  of  the  problems  of  and 
solutions  to  the  conflict  in  Central 
America. 

The  speech  follows: 
Skhator  Dodd  Omas  am  Alrbnativx 

Good  evening.  Unfortunately,  tonight  the 
President  gave  a  speech  intended  to  bring 
people  to  their  feet,  not  to  their  senses.  In 
the  months  and  years  that  follow  this 
evening,  after  the  applause  has  faded  and 
the  ringing  phrases  are  forgotten.  Ameri- 
cans will  have  to  live  with  the  choices  we 
make  in  this  fateful  time  of  decision. 

In  the  past,  we  as  a  nation  have  learned 
painfully  that  the  truth  is  never  as  simple 


as  some  would  paint  it.  Charts  and  statistics 
can  be  used  or  misused  to  prove  any  side  of 
a  case.  And  speeches  can  sound  very  good 
without  being  very  right. 

So  first  of  all,  let  me  state  clearly  that  on 
some  very  important  things,  all  Americans 
stand  in  agreement. 

We  will  oppose  the  establishment  of 
Marxist  states  in  Central  America. 

We  will  not  accept  the  creation  of  Soviet 
military  bases  in  Central  America. 

And,  we  will  not  tolerate  the  placement  of 
Soviet  offensive  missiles  in  Central  Amer- 
ica—or anywhere  in  this  hemisphere. 

BKAOTTOnOBT 

Finally,  we  are  fully  prepared  to  defend 
our  security  and  the  security  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, if  necessary,  by  military  means. 

All  patriotic  Americans  share  these  goals. 
But  many  of  us  in  Congress,  Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike,  disagree  with  the  Presi- 
dent because  we  believe  the  means  he  has 
chosen  will  not  fulfill  them. 

Those  of  us  who  oppose  the  President's 
policy  believe  that  he  is  mistaken  in  critical 
ways.  To  begin  with,  we  believe  the  Admin- 
istration fundamentally  misunderstands  the 
causes  of  the  conflict  in  Central  America. 
We  cannot  sifford  to  found  so  important  a 
policy  on  ignorance— and  the  painful  truth 
Is  that  many  of  our  highest  officials  seem  to 
know  as  little  about  Central  America  In  1983 
as  we  knew  about  Indochina  in  1963. 

I've  lived  with  the  people  in  this  region. 
Let  me  share  some  facts  with  you  about 
Central  America. 

POVERTY  Ain>  DEPRIVATION 

Most  of  the  people  there  are  appallingly 
poor.  They  can't  afford  to  feed  their  fami- 
lies when  they're  hungry.  They  can't  find  a 
doctor  for  them  when  they're  sick.  They  live 
in  rural  shacks  with  dirt  floors  or  city  slums 
without  plumbing  or  clean  water.  The  ma- 
jority can't  read  or  write:  many  of  them 
don't  even  know  how  to  count. 

It  takes  all  five  Spanish-speaking  coun- 
tries of  Central  America  more  than  a  year 
to  produce  what  this  nation  does  in  less 
than  three  days.  Virtually  none  of  even  that 
meager  amount  ever  reaches  the  bulk  of  the 
people.  In  short,  a  very  few  live  in  Isolated 
spendor  while  the  very  many  suffer  in  shan- 
tytown  squalor.  In  country  after  country, 
dictatorship  or  military  dominance  lias  sti- 
fled democracy  and  destroyed  human 
rights. 

If  Central  America  were  not  racked  with 
poverty,  there  would  be  no  revolution.  If 
Central  America  were  not  racked  with 
hunger,  there  would  be  no  revolution.  If 
Central  America  were  not  racked  with  injus- 
tices, there  would  be  no  revolution.  In  short, 
there  would  be  nothing  for  the  Soviets  to 
exploit.  But  imless  those  oppressive  condi- 
tions change,  that  region  will  continue  to 
seethe  with  revolution— with  or  without  the 
Soviets. 

A  DARK  TUNNEL 

Instead  of  trying  to  do  something  about 
the  factors  which  breed  revolution,  this  Ad- 
ministration has  turned  to  massive  military 
buildups  at  a  cost  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  its  policy  is  ever-increasing  military 
assistance,  endless  military  training,  even 
hiring  our  own  paramilitary  guerrillas.  This 
is  a  formula  for  failure.  And  it  is  a  proven 
prescription  for  picking  a  loser.  The  Ameri- 
can people  know  that  we  have  been  down 
this  road  before— and  that  it  only  leads  to  a 
dark  tunnel  of  endless  intervention. 

Tonight  the  President  himself  told  us  that 
things  were  not  going  well  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. But  for  this  the  President  cannot  blame 
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Congress.  We  have  given  him  what  he  has 
asked.  Seven  hundred  million  in  economic 
and  military  assistance  has  been  delivered 
or  is  on  its  way  to  El  Salvador  since  Ronald 
Reagan  came  to  office,  all  at  his  request  and 
all  with  Congressional  approval.  One  of 
every  five  Salvadoran  soldiers  fighting  for 
its  government  was  trained  right  here  in  the 
United  States.  American  soldiers  are  there 
now  training  Salvadoran  army  units  which 
are  employing  modem  weapons  built  in 
American  factories. 

Now  the  President  asks  for  an  even  great- 
er commitraent.  His  requests  for  El  Salvador 
alone  will  bring  the  total  aid  to  that  country 
during  his  term  to  more  than  $1  billion. 

One  billion  dollars  to  counter  a  rebel  army 
that,  according  to  all  reports,  does  not 
exceed  7,000  guerrillas. 

That  means  you  are  paying  $140,000  in 
hard-earned  tax  dollars  for  each  one  of 
those  guerrillas  we  are  trying  to  defeat. 

While  your  tax  dollars  have  been  pouring 
into  El  Salvador,  the  money  skimmed  off  by 
that  nation's  rich  is  leaving  the  country.  For 
every  dollar  we've  sent  in,  more  than  a 
dollar  has  gone  out— to  numbered  accoimts 
in  Zurich  or  to  buy  stocks  on  Wall  Street.  It 
raises  the  question  of  why  we  should  Invest 
in  the  future  of  El  Salvador  when  the 
weathiest  citizens  of  that  country  are  in- 
vesting in  Swiss  banks. 

What  return  have  we  achieved  for  all  we 
have  spent?  The  army  In  EH  Salvador  has 
been  reluctant  to  fight— and  it  is  led  by  an 
officer  corps  working  a  nine-to-five  shift 
with  weekends  off.  Land  reform  has  been 
abandoned.  At  least  30,000  civilians  have 
been  killed  and  the  majority  of  them  have 
been  victims  of  the  Government's  own  secu- 
rity forces.  American  nuns  and  labor  advi- 
sors have  been  murdered— and  the  judicial 
system  is  so  Intimidated  that  it  cannot  even 
being  accused  murderers  to  trial. 

For  those  30,000  murders,  confirmed  by 
our  own.  Embassy,  there  have  been  fewer 
than  300  convictions. 

rOIXT,  PXTRE  AMD  SIMPLE 

American  dollars  alone  cannot  buy  mili- 
tary victory— that  is  the  lesson  of  the  pain- 
ful past  and  of  this  newest  conflict  in  Cen- 
tral America.  If  we  continue  down  that 
road.  If  we  continue  to  ally  ourselves  with 
repression,  we  will  not  only  deny  our  own 
most  basic  values,  we  will  also  find  ourselves 
once  again  on  the  losing  side.  It  is  folly, 
pure  and  simple,  to  pursue  a  course  which  is 
wrong  in  principle — in  order  to  wage  a  con- 
flict which  cannot  be  won. 

After  30,000  deaths,  after  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  with  the  ante  going  up,  with 
no  end  in  sight,  with  no  hope  for  any  real 
change,  the  time  has  come  for  a  different 
approach.  Yes,  we  are  fully  prepared  to  be 
involved  in  Central  America.  But  the  ques- 
tion is  the  nature  and  quality  of  our  involve- 
ment. We  must  offer  an  alternative  policy 
that  can  work. 

First,  we  should  use  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  United  States  to  achieve  an  im- 
mediate cessation  of  hostilities  in  both  El 
Salvador  and  Nicaragua.  Already  in  both 
those  countries  too  many  people  have  died. 
It  is  time  for  the  killing  to  stop. 

Second,  the  United  States  should  use  all 
its  power  and  influence  to  work  for  negoti- 
ated political  settlements  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

OPPER  TO  NEGOTIATE 

In  El  Salvador,  the  rebels  have  offered  to 
negotiate  imconditionally.  Let  us  test  their 
sincerity.  We  certainly  have  the  leverage  to 
move  the  Government  to  the  bargaining 
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table.  On  his  recent  trip  to  that  very  Catho- 
lic region,  the  Pope  lent  the  moral  force  of 
his  office  to  such  a  step.  It  is  practical  and 
realistic  to  expect  that  if  we  support  it. 
these  talks  can  get  underway.  And  every  ' 
major  ally  of  ours  in  the  region— Mexico, ' 
Panama,  Venezuela,  and  Colombia— is  anx- 
ious for  such  a  step  to  be  taken  and  has  of- 
fered to  make  the  arrangements. 

Those  same  nations  have  volunteered  to 
bring  Nicaragua  into  negotiations— and 
Nicaragua  has  agreed  to  talk.  Instead,  as  we 
know  from  press  accounts,  this  Administra- 
tion is  conducting  a  not-so-secret  war  inside 
that  country. 

No  one  in  this  Congress  or  this  country  is 
under  the  delusion  that  the  Sandinista  gov- ' 
emment  Is  a  model  democracy  or  a  force  for 
stability.  But  the  insurgents  we  have  sup- 
ported are  the  remnants  of  the  old  Somoza 
regime— a  regime  whose  corruption,  graft, 
torture,  and  despotism  made  it  universally 
despised  in  Nicaragua.  The  Sandinistas  may 
not  be  winners,  but  right  now  we  are  back- 
ing sure  losers.  We  are  doing  for  the  Sandi- 
nista Marxists  what  they  could  not  do  for 
themselves.  We  are  weakening  the  very 
groups  inside  Nicaragua  which  believe  in  a 
free  and  democratic  society.  And  that  is  the 
sad  irony  of  this  Administration's  policy. 

Third,  we  must  restore  America's  role  as  a 
source  of  hope  and  a  force  for  progress  in 
Central  America.  We  must  help  govern- 
ments only  if  they  will  help  their  own 
people.  We  must  hear  the  cry  for  bread, 
schools,  work,  and  opportunity  that  comes 
from  campesinos  everywhere  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. We  must  make  violent  revolution  . 
preventable  by  making  peaceful  revolution 
possible. 

THE  TIDE  OP  mSTORT 

Most  important,  this  approach  would 
permit  the  United  States  to  move  with  the 
tide  of  history  rather  than  stand  against  it. 

For  us.  the  stakes  are  diplomatic,  political, 
and  strategic.  But  for  the  people  of  El  Sal- 
vador, life  itself  is  on  the  line. 

I  have  been  to  that  country  and  I  know 
about  the  morticians  who  travel  the  streets 
each  morning  to  collect  the  bodies  of  those 
summarily  dispatched  the  night  before  by 
Salvadoran  security  forces— gangland- 
style— the  victim  on  bended  knee,  thumbs 
wired  behind  the  back,  a  bullet  through  the 
brain. 

We  recoil  at  such  an  image,  for  our  asso- 
ciation with  criminals  such  as  these  is  not 
America's  tradition.  In  other,  brighter  days 
we  have  stood  for  the  aspirations  of  all  the 
people  who  are  part  of  the  Americans.  Two 
centuries  ago,  our  nation  raised  the  Ught  of 
liberty  before  the  world— and  all  of  this 
hemisphere  looked  to  us  as  an  example  and 
an  inspiration.  In  this  Capitol  building, 
from  which  I  speak  tonight,  men  like  Daniel 
Webster.  Henry  Clay,  and  Abraham  Lincoln 
once  spoke  of  an  America  leading  the  way  to 
hiunan  progress  and  human  rights — and 
people  everywhere  listened  with  hope. 

There  is  no  greater  or  larger  ideal  than 
the  one  which  was  forged  here  in  the  early 
days  of  this  Republic.  That  ideal  of  liberty 
is  our  greatest  strength  as  a  nation:  it  is  a 
powerful  and  peaceful  weapon  against  tyr- 
anny of  any  kind  anywhere  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

We  can  take  the  road  of  military  escala- 
tion. But  we  reaUy  don't  know  what  the 
next  step  will  be,  where  it  will  lead  or  how 
much  it  will  cost. 

This  much,  however,  we  do  know.  It  will 
mean  greater  violence.  It  will  mean  greater 
bloodshed.  It  will  mean  greater  hostilities. 
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And.  inevlUbly,  the  day  will  come  when  It 
will  mean  a  nesl(Hial  conHlct  in  Central 
America. 

When  that  day  cornea— when  the  "docs  of 
war"  are  loose  in  Central  America,  when  the 
cheering  has  stopped— we  will  know  where 
the  President's  appeal  for  more  American 
money  and  a  deeper  American  commitment 
has  taken  us.* 
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THE  90TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
LOCAL  NO.  7,  I3JLW. 


EZFUUSION  OF  HANS  LIPSCHIS 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OF  HXW  TORK 

ni  TBI  Houss  or  rkpresemtattves 
Thunday.  April  28. 1983 
•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Justice  Department,  acting  through 
Its  Office  of  Special  Investigations. 
achieved  a  few  days  ago  a  success  it 
had  been  pursuing  for  over  10  years, 
and  which  some  Americans  had  been 
pursuing  since  the  end  of  World  War 
IL 

The  success  to  which  I  refer  is  the 
permanent  mandatory  expulsion  from 
the  United  States  of  Hans  Lipschls, 
who  was  charged  with  engaging  in 
Nazi  persecution  during  World  War  II. 
He  is  one  of  many  people  who  conceals 
his  crimes  to  gain  entry  into  our  coun- 
try. 

Through  'the  admirable  efforts  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  over 
the  past  decade,  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment's Office  of  Special  Investiga- 
tion, which  was  created  in  response  to 
the  committee's  work,  a  competent 
team  of  lawyers,  paralegals,  and  histo- 
rians are  now  beginning  to  achieve 
real  success  in  many  of  the  nearly  300 
active  investigation  cases. 

Though  It  has  not  been  an  easy  task 
to  ferret  out  those  who  committed 
atrocities  so  many  years  ago,  and 
gained  refuge  on  our  soil  through  false 
pretenses,  the  funds  have  been  provid- 
ed and  the  work  is  now  being  done  in 
the  name  of  Justice. 

Some  may  say  that  there  are  better 
purposes  to  which  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  people  should  put  their  re- 
sources than  to  go  chasing  Nazi's  from 
a  long-ago  war,  and  though  I  agree 
that  the  1940's  are  beginning  to  grow 
distant,  the  natiire  of  the  crimes  com- 
mitted then  do  not.  and  must  not, 
quickly  fade  from  our  conscience.  At 
the  very  least,  we  must  pledge  that  as 
long  as  this  country  is  home  to  both 
those  who  suffered  punishment  with- 
out guilt  and  those  who  suffer  guilt 
without  punishment,  as  a  result  of  the 
perverse  atrocities  of  World  War  11.  we 
shall  seek  to  give  Justice  to  both.* 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OP  MASSAUHUSKllS 
XH  Tin  HOUSK  or  REPRKSDfTATXVES 

Thunday.  April  28, 1983 
•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  23.  the  members  of  Local  No.  7 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers  in  Springfield. 
Mass.,  celebrated  their  union's  90th 
anniversary. 

The  year  1893  found  electrical  work- 
ers laboring  In  Jobs  that  were  danger- 
ous, in  which  pay  was  low,  and  in 
which  benefits  were  nonexistent.  The 
founding  of  Local  No.  7,  however  was 
part  of  a  movement  begun  on  a  nation- 
al scale  2  years  earlier,  to  change  all  of 
that.  The  achievements  of  the  Inter- 
national Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers  in  the  negotiation  of  wage 
rates,  working  conditions,  health  suid 
welfare  plans,  apprenticeship  training 
programs,  and  pension  programs  have 
been  among  the  most  significant  in 
the  trade  union  movement.  Local  No. 
7,  because  of  the  leadership  of  its  offi- 
cers and  the  support  of  its  members, 
has  been  an  active  participant  in  those 
achievements.  It  is  a  local  with  a 
proud  history  and  a  challenging 
future,  and  I  want  to  salute  its  mem- 
bers on  their  important  anniversary. 

At  this  point  in  the  Recoiu),  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  remarks  I  made  at 
the  anniversary  celebration  held  in 
Springfield  last  Saturday  evening. 

Mayor  Ted  Dimauro,  Second  District 
International  Vice  President  John  Flyim. 
contractors,  friends  and  members  of  Local 
No.  7  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers,  I  am  pleased  and  I  am 
honored  to  Join  with  you  on  this  your  90th 
anniversary. 

I  would  like  to  reflect  for  a  moment  on 
what  life  was  life  in  1893  when  Prank 
Wyatt,  Thomas  Flood,  Richard  Grace. 
James  Murray  and  the  other  charter  mem- 
bers of  Local  No.  7,  established  this  organi- 
zation. It  was  a  year,  in  which  the  opening 
of  the  Chicago's  World's  Pair  began  an 
international  exposition  that  would  give  the 
world  such  innovations  as  the  ferris  wheel, 
Pabst  Blue  Ribbon  beer,  and  a  new  dance— 
the  "Hootchy-Kootchy."  It  was  a  year  that 
would  see  such  important  scientific  and 
technological  advances,  as  the  world's  first 
open  heart  siirgery.  the  road  testing  of  the 
first  Ford  motorcar,  the  commercial  adapta- 
tion of  alternating  current,  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  movie  studio.  It  was  a 
year  in  which  a  Democrat  In  the  White 
House,  Grover  Cleveland,  struggled  with  an 
economic  crisis  caused  by  inflation.  (So 
what's  new!).  It  was  a  year,  when  Samuel 
Gompers  wrote  "What  does  labor 
want?  .  .  more  schoolhouses  and  less  Jails- 
more  books  and  less  guns— more  learning 
and  less  vice— more  leisure  and  less  greed - 
more  Justice  and  less  revenge!" 

It  was  the  year  that  saw  the  birth  of  Local 
No.  7.  In  fact— the  life  of  this  local  has  mir- 
rored the  life  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers  itself.  For  it  was 
only  two  years  after  the  National  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers  was  foimded. 
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that  Local  No.  7  was  bom.  No  imlon  has 
been  more  responsive  *n  its  membership, 
provided  better  leadership,  or  extended 
greater  benefits  to  its  members,  than  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  Today,  the  I.B.E.W.  stands  more 
than  1,000,000  members  strong;  united 
across  this  nation  and  Canada  by  more  than 
1,500  local  unions.  It  is  the  fifth  largest 
union  in  the  world,  with  vrages  and  working 
conditions  second  to  none.  The  I.B.E.W.  and 
Local  No.  7  have  succeeded,  because  strong, 
intelligent,  and  steadfast  men  and  women, 
have  created,  protected  and  cared  for  this 
union.  You  care  about  what  happens  to  you, 
and  to  your  families,  and  you  remain  loyal 
to  this  magnificent  organization  which  has 
given  you  protection  and  strength.  Each  of 
you  can  point  with  pride  to  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
unity— and  the  spirit  of  cooperation— shown 
by  the  officers,  representatives,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  brotherhood. 

I  am  particularly  grateful  to  the  members 
of  this  local  for  the  support  they  have  given 
me  in  public  life.  Willow  Street,  the  home  of 
the  building  trades,  enjoys  a  special  place  in 
my  political  life.  It  is  a  great  source  of 
strength,  for  a  person  who  serves  in  public 
life  to  know  that  he  has  the  support  and  the 
friendship  of  those  of  you  who  are  here  this 
evening. 

I  extend  my  personal  congratulations  on 
this  historic  occasion  to  your  officers:  Presi- 
dent John  J.  Collins.  Vice  President  Douglas 
Bodman,  Recording  Secretary  James  Swot- 
chak.  Treasurer  Thomas  O'Connor,  and 
Business  Idanager  Robert  Illig— and  to  all 
the  members  of  Local  No.  7.  In  addition,  I 
extend  the  greetings  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States  of  America.* 


ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OrCALirORNIA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representaitves 

Thunday,  April  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  LOWERT  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague  from 
California,  Mr.  Pashayan,  for  request- 
ing this  special  order  marking  the  an- 
niversary of  the  most  unfortunate  Ar- 
menian genocide.  In  addition,  I  would 
like  to  thank  both  him  and  Mr. 
Waxman  for  introducing  House  Reso- 
lution 171  commemorating  this  deplor- 
able event  in  human  history.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  House  Res- 
olution 171  and  look  forward  to  its 
early  passage. 

During  the  World  War  I  era,  ap- 
proximately 1.5  million  Armenian 
men.  women,  and  children  were  put  to 
death  by  the  Ottoman  Empire:  25 
years  later,  Adolf  Hitler  used  this 
Turkish  atrocity  to  Justify  his  crusade 
to  exterminate  the  Jews.  To  prevent 
such  bloodshed  in  the  future,  we  must 
recognize  these  crimes  of  the  past 
before  time  allows  us  to  forget. 

To  the  many  thousands  of  Armenian 
Americans  and,  indeed,  to  Armenians 
arotmd  the  world,  I  offer  my  sincere 
condolences  for  the  tragedies  com- 
mencing   on    April    24.    1915.    I    am 
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pleased  to  learn  that  the  U.S.  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Council  has  unani- 
mously resolved  to  include  the  Arme- 
nian genocide  in  Its  museum  and  edu- 
cational programs.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant step  in  educating  all  Americans  as 
to  what  abominations  man  is  capable 
of  performing.  We  must  not  forget;  we 
must  not  be  silent.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  M.  RALPH 
BAONAL.  JR. 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 

Thunday,  April  28,  1983 

•  Bftr.  SPENCE.  Mi.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  resolution  by  the  Builders 
Association  of  the  Midlands,  a  profes- 
sional association  in  my  district,  and 
to  an  article  from  the  State  newspa- 
per, both  recounting  the  civic,  social, 
and  professional  contributions  of  Mr. 
M.  Ralph  Bagnal.  Jr. 

Throughout  his  life  and  until  his 
recent  death.  Mr.  Bagnal  distinguished 
himself  and  enriched  family,  friends, 
and  neighbors  ttirough  unstinting 
service  to  his  church,  his  community, 
and  to  the  homebuilding  Industry  of 
Columbia  and  the  Midlands.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  sterling  example  he  set, 
the  compassion  he  extended  to  those 
less  fortunate  and  those  in  need,  and 
the  Christian  principles  he  demon- 
strated in  the  living  of  his  life,  I  ask 
that  these  items  be  included  in  the 
Record  so  that  all  may  know  of  our 
high  regard  and  respect  for  the 
memory  of  M.  Ralph  Bagnal,  Jr. 
A  Resolution  in  Mxmort  op  M.  Ralph 
Bagnal,  Jr..  1921-83 

(Honoring  the  memory  of  M.  Ralph 
Bagnal,  Jr..  a  member  of  the  Builders  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Midlands  from  the  beginning, 
until  his  death.  February  20,  1983  at  the  age 
of  61,  and  known  to  his  many  friends  as 
"Mr.  Ralph",  we,  the  members  of  the  Build- 
ers Association  of  the  Midlands,  desire  to 
recognise  the  worth  of  his  life  and  Influence 
among  us.) 

Whereas,  Ralph  was  bom  September  6, 
1921  in  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Richland 
County  and  was  a  graduate  of  The  Citadel, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  Simmierall 
Guards,  and  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  II; 
and 

Whereas,  he  was  married  to  the  former 
Mary  Jane  Holllngsworth.  and  was  blessed 
with  two  lovely  daughters.  Mrs.  Albert 
Sidney  (Mary  Katherine)  Miller.  II  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Mrs.  Robert  Thomas  (Sandra) 
Veasey,  Jr.  of  Florence;  and 

Whereas,  Ralph  Joined  the  family  firm  in 
1946  and  was  President  of  Bagnal  Builders 
Supply  Company,  and  Vice  President  of 
Trenholm  Building  Company;  and 

Whereas,  Ralph  gave  of  himself  in  service 
to  his  community,  through  participation  in 
many  activities.  He  was  a  member  and 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Deacons  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  Columbia.  He  was 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
Pulpit  Committee  and  Co-Chainnan  of  the 
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Long  Range  Planning  Committee  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  sanctuary.  He  served 
two  terms  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Carolina  Children's  Home  and 
the  Columbia  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
also  served  as  a  Director  and  Vice  President 
of  the  State  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  had 
also  served  as  Chairman  and  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Garden  City 
Chapel  at  Garden  City  Beach:  and 

Whereas,  he  was  a  member  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Columbia  Rotary  Club  with  35  Vi 
years  of  perfect  attendance  and  a  Paul 
Harris  Fellow;  and 

Whereas,  Ralph  was  a  charter  member  of 
the  advisory  board  of  Builders  Mart  of 
America  and  a  member  of  the  Richland 
County  Planning  Commission  for  five  years. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  National  Bank  of  South  Carolina  and 
was  past  president  of  the  Carolina  Lumber 
Dealers  Association  and  for  eight  years  he 
served  on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Lumber  and  Building  Material  Deal- 
ers Association;  and 

Whereas,  he  was  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  South  Carolina  State  Housing  Author- 
ity at  the  time  of  his  death;  and 

Whereas,  Ralph  helped  to  organize  the 
Home  Builders  Association  of  Greater  Co- 
lumbia and  provided  invaluable  service  to  its 
growth  by  serving  on  the  board  of  directors 
in  1966,  vice  president  and  chairman  of  the 
first  Home  Show  In  1967,  1st  vice  president 
in  1968,  president  and  Builder  of  the  Year 
In  1969,  immediate  past  president  in  1970, 
director  in  1976,  treasurer  in  1978,  director 
in  1982  and  1983;  and 

Whereas,  he  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Gordon  A.  Harrison  Award  in  1982  given  to 
the  home  builder  who  best  demonstrates 
the  high  ethics  and  professional  standards 
we  all  strive  for  as  members  of  the  Builders 
Association  of  the  Midlands;  and 

Whereas,  Ralph  Bagnal  is  remembered  by 
us  for  his  genuine  friendship,  leadership 
and  for  his  kindness  to  those  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact.  The  life  he  lived  among  us 
presents  to  us  a  challenge  for  living  and  for 
his  high  ideals,  sterling  character  and  chris- 
tian principles,  now 

Therefore  be  it  resolved,  that  the  Builders 
Association  of  the  Midlands  shall  and 
hereby  does  note  in  Its  records  on  this  date 
its  tribute  to  M.  Ralph  Bagnal,  Jr.,  and  our 
appreciation  of  the  truly  outstanding  serv- 
ice that  he  rendered  to  the  home  building 
industry  and  to  his  fellow  man,  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  attached  to  the  minutes  of  the 
Builders  Association  of  the  Midlands  and 
copies  be  sent  to  his  survivors  and  to  the 
office  of  Congressman  Floyd  D.  Spence  so 
that  it  may  be  placed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  in  order  that  all  may  know  of  our 
high  regard,  our  genuine  sympathy,  and  our 
deep  respect  for  the  memory  of  M.  Ralph 
Bagnal,  Jr. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Board  op  Directors, 
Builders  Association 
OP  THE  Midlands: 
Charles  B.  Newman,  Jr.,  President:  G. 
IiCartin  Langston,  Ist  Vice  President: 
John  H.  Wright,  IH.  2nd  Vice  Presi- 
dent: William  H.  Peters,  Assoc.  Vice 
President;  Mack  A.  Windham,  Treas- 
urer; Dorothy  H.  Lafitte,  Secretary; 
James  W.  Johnson,  Immed.  Past  Presi- 
dent: Earl  E.  McLeod,  Jr.,  Executive 
Director:  Wick  Byars,  Director  WU- 
liam  D.  Holbrook,  Director  Don  Litch- 
ford.  Director  Carol  O.  Lucas,  Direc- 
tor, Thunnan  Sauls,  Director  J.  Allen 
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Shumaker,  Director,  E.  D.  SturUe,  Di- 
rector J.  Watson  Wharton.  Director, 
and  Dick  Wells,  Director. 

[From  the  Columbia  Record,  Feb.  21, 1983] 

M.  Ralph  Bagnal  Jr.,  Businessman,  Church 
Civic  Lsadcs,  Rites  Tomorrow 
Funeral  services  for  Mallard  'Ralph 
Bagnal  Jr.,  will  be  held  tomorrow  at  noon  at 
the  First  Baptist  Church,  conducted  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  Marshall  Edwards  and  the  Rev. 
Harold  Norton.  Burial  will  be  in  Greenlawn. 
Memorial  Park. 

Pallbearers  will  be  James  D.  Reynolds, 
Charles  T.  Smith  m,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Newell,  Allan  E.  Fulmer  Sr..  Dr.  C.  Warren 
Irvin,  Rol>ert  Evander  McNair,  CecU  K. 
Sturkie  and  Sen.  Ernest  F.  Hollings. 

Mr.  Bagnal.  61.  of  2827  Spann  St.,  died 
yesterday  at  Baptist  Medical  Center. 

Bom  in  Columbia,  he  was  a  son  of  the  late 
Mallard  Ralph  Sr.  and  Jessie  Rideoutte 
Bagnal. 

Mr.  Bagnal  was  a  graduate  of  The  Citadel, 
where  he  was  a  member  of  the  Simunerall 
Guards,  and  was  a  veteran  of  World  War  II. 
He  Joined  the  family  firm  in  1946  and  was 
president  of  Bagnal  Builders  Supply  Co., 
and  vice  president  of  Trenholm  Building  Co. 

Mr.  Baignal  was  a  member  and  chairman 
of  board  of  deacons  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church.  He  was  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee,  the  pulpit  committee  and  was 
presently  serving  as  co-chairman  of  the  ' 
long-range  planning  committee  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  sanctuary. 

He  served  two  terms  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  Carolina  Children's 
Home  and  the  Columbia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. He  also  served  as  a  director  and  vice 
president  of  the  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  Bagnal  was  past  president  of  the 
CsJttlina  Lumber  Dealers  Association  and  a 
life  member  of  their  board  of  directors.  For 
eight  years  he  served  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  National  Lumber  and  Building 
Idaterial  Dealer  Association  and  was  past 
president  of  the  Home  Builders  Association 
of  the  Midlands.  He  was  recently  a  recipient 
of  the  Gordon  Harris  award. 

He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  advisory 
board  of  Builders  Mart  of  America  and  a 
member  of  the  Richland  County  Planning 
Commission  for  five  years.  Mr.  Bagnal  was  a 
member  of  the  tward  of  directors  of  the  Na- . 
tional  Bank  of  South  Carolina  and  a  senior 
director  of  the  Lumber  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Co.  of  Boston.  He  had  also  served  as 
chairman  and  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  Garden  City  Chapel  at 
Garden  City  Beach. 

Presently  he  was  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  State  Housing  Authority. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Camellia  Ball, 
the  Quadrille  Club,  the  Summit  Club  and 
Forest  Lake  Club. 

Mr.  Bagnal  was  a  member  and  past  presi- 
dent of  the  Columbia  Rotary  Club  with  35  Vi 
years  of  perfect  attendance  and  a  Paul 
Harris  Fellow. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Jane 
Holllngsworth  Bagnal:  two  daughters,  Bfrs. 
Albert  Sidney  (Mary  Katherine)  Bfiller  H  of 
Columbia  and  Mrs.  Robert  Thomas 
(Sandra)  Veasey  Jr.  of  Florence;  a  brother, 
Thomas  B.  Bagnal  Sr.  of  Columbia;  a  sister, 
Mrs.  Robert  R.  Rigby  of  Columbia;  and  a 
grandson. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  Garden  City 
Chapel,  Garden  City  Beach,  and  Carolina 
Children's  Home. 
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Dunbar  Punerml   Home,   Oervmla   Street 
ChspeL  ia  In  chmrge.* 


CONOREB8IONAL  VIOIL  ON 
SOVIET  JEWRY 


JMI 


HON.  ELUOTT  H.  LEVITAS 

OrOKMOU 
Df  TBI  BOU8S  or  BXTSKSXIfTATIVES 

Thundav.  AprU  2S.  1BS3 
•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Ur.  Speaker.  I  rise 
todky  to  q)e«k  on  behalf  of  loslf 
BegUB,  a  {Mtmiinent  Soviet  Jewish  ac- 
ttvtst.  who  has  been  Imprisoned  twice 
already  for  Jewish  activities,  and  who 
has  been  arrested  again  on  charges  of 
anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda. 
His  recent  arrest  coincided  with  the 
reopening  of  the  Madrid  hearings, 
which  began  on  November  9. 1982. 

Begun  first  i4>plied  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel  in  1971.  and 
has  been  harassed  since  that  time  by 
the  KOB.  He  was  arrested  in  March  of 
1977  for  parasitism  and  sentenced  to  2 
years  Internal  exile;  whereupon  he  was 
sent  to  Siberia.  On  early  release  from 
exile  in  Siberia.  Begim  returned  to 
Moscow  on  March  S.  1978.  where  he 
had  lived  most  of  his  life.  However, 
the  authorities  refused  to  grant  him 
permission  to  re-register  in  the  capltol. 
Barely  10  weeks  after  his  release,  he 
was  again  arrested  and  was  accused  of 
violating  residence  regulations. 

At  a  second  trial,  which  was  held  on 
June  28.  1978,  Begun  was  sentenced  to 
3  years'  exile. 

Bernard  Levin,  the  renowned  Jour- 
nalist, wrote  on  February  27,  1980,  as 
follows— from  Jews  in  the  USSR- 
volume  XI— No.  42. 

From  the  moment  of  Begun's  first  appli- 
cation (or  an  exit  visa,  he  has  been  contin- 
ually harassed.  . 

Throughout  all  this,  loeif  Begun  has  dis- 
played a  fortitude  In  adversity  and  a  cour- 
age in  resisting  oppression  that  mark  him  as 
a  truly  exceptional  being;  to  read  through, 
as  I  have  done,  a  complete  collection  of  the 
appeals,  protests,  statements,  he  has  sent  to 
various  individuals.  Journals  and  organiza- 
tions in  his  own  country  and  abroad  is  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  best  that  humanity 
can  do  and  be.  Again  and  again.  It  is  not  his 
own  case  he  is  pleading,  but  that  of  some 
fellow-sufferer  or  his  persecuted  people  as  a 
whole. 

At  this  moment.  Begun  is  being  held 
strictly  Incommimicado  in  Vladimir 
prison,  but  evidence  of  his  spirit  is 
ccmtained  ia  a  request  he  gave  the  au- 
thorities recently.  He  asked  that  his 
next  parcel,  due  a  few  days  later, 
should  include  the  Shapiro-Hebrew 
dictionary  and  a  Yiddish  study  book. 
His  message  to  the  authorities  is  clear, 
"It  is  not  illegal  to  study  either  Yid- 
dish or  Hebrew,  and  whatever  you  do 
to  me,  I  wlU  Insist  on  my  rights." 

I  implore  the  Soviet  authorities  to 
release  losif  Begun  from  prison  and 
allow  him  to  peacefuUy  and  expidi- 
Uously  emiiprmte  to  Israel.  That  is  all 
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he  is  asking.  He  simply  wants  to  live  in 
peace. 

I  ask  you.  "How  can  we  continue  to 
tolerate  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  against  its 
own  people"?  Once  before,  we  saw  this 
hVH>en;  the  entire  structure  of  a  gov- 
ernment was  set  in  motion  to  one  end; 
the  persecution  and  death  of  one  seg- 
ment of  its  population,  the  Jews,  and 
earlier  this  month,  we  observed  in 
Washington  the  meeting  of  the  stu^- 
vors  of  the  Holocaust  that  resulted. 
Dining  those  few  days  that  the  survi- 
vors were  in  Washington,  we  came 
face  to  face  again  with  what  happened 
in  Nazi  Germany. 

Are  we  going  to  continue  to  accept 
the  fact  that  innocent  victims  of  prej- 
udice and  malice  are  going  to  be  har- 
assed, arrested,  imprisoned,  exiled, 
confined  to  mental  institutions:  all  in 
the  name  of  the  state? 

Will  I.  or  will  you,  wait  until  it  is  too 
late  and  then  ask  ourselves  and  the 
world,  "Why  didn't  we  do  something"? 
I  ask  the  Members  of  this  great  body 
of  Government,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  to  Join 
with  me  in  not  only  speaking  out  from 
the  floor  of  the  House,  but  to  Join 
with  me  in  speaking  out  from  any 
forum  that  presents  itself,  and  to  call 
attention  to  the  cause  of  the  Soviet 

We  cannot  tolerate  the  Inhuman 
treatment  that  the  Jews  and  other  re- 
ligious groups  are  receiving  at  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet  authorities. 

We  say  again:  "Let  our  people  go".« 


A  REFLECTION  ON  AMERICAN 
VALUES 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  mCHIGAH 

nX  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRXSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  24 
hours  before  the  President  spoke  to 
Congress  and  the  Nation  on  the  na- 
tional interest  in  Central  America,  the 
administration's  own  National  Com- 
mission on  Excellence  in  Education  re- 
ported that— 

The  educational  foundations  of  our  socie- 
ty are  presently  being  eroded  by  a  rising 
tide  of  mediocrity  that  threatens  our  very 
future  as  a  nation.  .  .  .  What  war  unimagi- 
nable a  generation  ago  has  begun  to  occur— 
others  are  matching  and  surpassing  our  edu- 
cational attainments.  If  an  unfriendly  for- 
eign power  had  attempted  to  impose  on 
America  the  mediocre  educational  perform- 
ance that  exists  today,  we  might  well  have 
viewed  It  as  an  act  of  war.  As  it  stands,  we 
have  allowed  this  to  happen  to  ourselves.  .  . 
We  have,  in  effect,  been  committing  an  act 
of  unthinking,  unilateral  educational  disar- 
mament. 

The  Commission  report  included  the 
following:  Some  23  million  American 
adults  are  functionally  illiterate: 
About  13  percent  of  all  17-year-olds 
can  be  considered  functionally  illiter- 
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ate,  and  among  minority  youth,  as 
many  as  40  percent:  Average  achieve- 
ment of  high  school  students  on  most 
standardized  tests  is  now  lower  than  it 
was  26  years  ago,  before  Sputnik; 
Nearly  40  percent  of  17-year-olds 
cannot  reason  adequately  from  writ- 
ten material:  Between  1963  and  1980 
average  verbal  scores  on  scholastic  ap- 
titude tests  fell  over  50  points  and  av- 
erage math  scores  fell  40  points:  and 
International  comparisons  of  student 
achievements,  reveal  that  on  19  aca- 
demic tests  American  students  were 
never  first  or  second,  and  were  last  on 
7  tests. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
did  not  address  a  Joint  session  of  Con- 
gress the  other  evening  on  the  danger- 
ous state  of  American  education.  He 
never  spoke  on  such  a  solemn  occasion 
to  either  Congress  or  the  Nation  on 
the  crisis  of  unemplojrment.  Instead, 
he  used  only  the  ninth  such  Presiden- 
tial occasion  to  address  Congress  and 
the  Nation  on  the  conflicts  in  Central 
America  and  America's  ostensible  in- 
terest in  them.  The  Nation's  vital  secu- 
rity is  on  the  line  in  Central  America, 
the  President  informed  the  Nation. 
What  about  the  Nation's  security 
down  the  road  as  a  result  of  its  decay- 
ing educational  system? 

The  President  likes  to  remind  the 
Nation  that  the  problems  and  crises  in 
America  can  only  be  solved  through 
private  efforts  and  free-market  mecha- 
nisms. The  15  to  20  million  unem- 
ployed, underemployed,  and  discour- 
aged workers  simply  have  to  wait  their 
tium.  The  10  percent  of  the  population 
that  is  functionally  illiterate  also  will 
have  to  wait  its  turn.  So  will  the  poor 
of  the  land,  the  children  who  are  im- 
derf ed,  the  families  whose  heating  was 
cut  off  this  past  winter,  and  the  elder- 
ly who  cannot  afford  the  medical  care 
they  require. 

The  President  made  a  speech  on 
Central  America  the  other  night,  not 
on  education,  health  care,  and  unem- 
ployment. And  the  speech  he  delivered 
so  solemnly  was  not  even  on  Central 
America.  His  passing  references  to 
land  reform,  democratization,  social 
reform  in  that  region  were  thoroughly 
overshadowed  by  the  ideological  battle 
he  Is  waging— and  wants  the  Nation  to 
wage — against  "radical"  regimes  in 
Central  America  and  against  any  fur- 
ther Cuban  or  Soviet  influence  in  the 
region.  His  speech  last  night  was  not 
about  the  people  of  Central  America, 
but  about  Central  America  as  a  chess- 
board of  superpower  rivalry. 

The  President  warned  the  Nation 
that  Nicaragua  is  closer  to  Texas  than 
Texas  is  to  Washington.  That  may  be 
true  geographically.  He  failed  to  warn 
the  Nation  that  closer  still  is  the  link 
between  our  educational,  employment, 
and  health  systems  and  otir  quality  of 
life,  and  that  their  present  condition 
is,  indeed,  endangering  our  future.* 
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ARMENIAN  MARTYRS'  DAY 


HON.  KATIE  HAU 

or  miAiiA 

»  THE  BOUSE  or  RSrHESEMTATTVES 

JTiunday,  April  21. 1983 

•  Mrs.  HALL  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  Join  with  my  colleagues  to  com- 
memorate Armenian  Martyrs'  Day  in 
remembrance  of  the  IV^  million  Arme- 
nian men.  women,  and  children 
against  whom  genocide  was  perpetrat- 
ed from  1915  to  1923,  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  massacred  in  the 
two  previous  decades.  I  also  speak  in 
remembrance  of  the  one-half  of  a  mil- 
lion Armenians  exiled  from  their 
homes  and  homeland  during  that 
same  period  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

This  well  documented,  systematic 
pattern  of  persecution  and  genocide 
was  recently  called  into  question  by 
administration  officials  who  at  best 
are  ill-informed.  I,  along  with  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, have  let  it  be  known  to  this 
administration,  and  particularly  Secre- 
tary of  State  Shultz,  that  we  demand  a 
more  Informed  and  sensitive  concern 
for  historical  fact  and  the  plight  of 
the  Armenian  people. 

As  an  educator  and  teacher  of  histo- 
ry I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  the  sad 
lessons  of  history  not  be  shunted  aside 
and  forgotten.  For  those  who  do  not 
leam  well  the  lessons  of  history  are 
doomed  to  repeat  it.  And  genocide 
under  any  noble  banner  is  wrong;  it  is 
evil;  and  it  is  not  to  be  tolerated.* 


RAISIN  WEEK 


HON.  CHARLES  PASHAYAN,  JR. 

OPCAUrORHIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28. 1983 

•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
and  my  colleagues  from  California's 
raisin  producing  area.  Representatives 
Bill  Thomas,  Richard  Lehmah,  and 
Tomr  CoELHO,  should  like  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  National  Raisin  Week  will 
be  celebrated  this  year  from  May  1 
through  May  7. 

The  recent  National  Invitation  Toiu*- 
nament  basketball  tournament  won  by 
the  Fresno  State  University  BuUdogs 
in  the  "Big  Apple."  New  York  City, 
helped  focus  new  national  attention  of 
the  "Big  Raisin,"  Fresno  and  Califor- 
nia's central  San  Joaquin  Valley  area 
that  produces  all  the  UJS.  raisin 
supply  and  nearly  one-third  of  the 
world  supply. 

The  C^jifomia  raisin  industry,  the 
world's  largest,  wiU  be  tiighlighted 
during  the  May  1  through  May  7  ob- 
servance of  National  Raisin  Week. 

An  average  of  more  than  250,000 
tons  of  raisins  are  produced  in  a 
normal  crop  year  within  a  radius  of 
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125  miles  of  Fresno,  and  production 
can  exceed  300,000  tons  in  a  big  crop 
year. 

The  success  of  the  raisin  industry  is 
of  great  significance  to  the  economic 
welfare  of  many  thousands  of  U.S. 
residents  Involved  in  the  production, 
processing,  and  marketing  of  this 
product  that  is  purctiased  by  millions 
of  consumers  for  eating  out-of-liand, 
in  bakery  products,  for  cooking,  in  ce- 
reals, and  many  other  uses. 

The  healthful  characteristics  of 
California  raisins  are  emphasized  by 
the  recognition  accorded  this  high- 
energy  product  by  the  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports. 

The  California  raisin  industry,  like 
many  other  U.S.  industries,  is  battling 
to  expand  its  domestic  markets  and 
offset  some  of  the  losses  of  its  export 
markets  to  subsidized  international 
competltiors. 

Special  recognition  is  being  given  to 
the  California  Raisin  Advisory  Board 
(Calrab)  for  its  aggressive  advertising, 
promotion  and  research  activities. 

Utilizing  funds  provided  by  partici- 
pating producer  and  processor  mem- 
bers. Calrab  carries  on  its  program  of 
advertising  and  promotion  both  in  the 
United  States  and  in  17  coimtries 
throughout  the  world,  all  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

High  commendation  is  due  also  to 
the  Raisin  Bargaining  Association, 
wtiich  has  brought  growers  and  pack- 
ers together  in  a  concerted  and  suc- 
cessful effort  to  give  them  a  better 
voice  in  marketing. 

All  other  raisin  growers  and  packers 
also  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
their  efforts  on  liehalf  of  this  vital  in- 
dustry. 

Also  meriting  special  commendation 
in  the  raisin  industry  is  the  work  of 
the  Federal  Raisin  Advisory  Board 
and  the  Federal  Raisin  Administrative 
Committee,  who  operate  under  Feder- 
al marketing  order  which  have  done  so 
much  to  bring  about  the  orderly  mar- 
keting of  raisin  crops  and  have  been 
highly  instrumental  in  development  of 
export  markets. 

The  raisin  industry,  wliich  effective- 
ly utilizes  the  self-help  tools  of  sales 
prom6tion  and  advertising  in  the  hest 
American  tradition,  deserves  a  special 
salute  duiring  National  Raisin  Week.* 


TOWARD  A  BIPARTISAN 
CENTRAL  AMERICAN  POLICY 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

orcAUPORinA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28.  1983 

*  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  President  Reagan  so  elo- 
quently stated  before  us  last  night,  the 
issue  of  Central  America  is  truly  non- 
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partisan.  Nowhere  is  this  spirit  better 
conveyed  than  in  Morton  Kondracke's 
brilliant  article  appearing  in  today's 
Wall  Street  Journal  (April  28,  1983).  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  take  the  time 
to  read  the  thoughtful  remarks  of  one 
of  America's  leading  "Uberal"  think- 
ers: 

Rkagak  Mtnr  Figbt  Conorbss  or  Cditbai. 
America 

(By  Morton  M.  Kondracke) 

Sometimes  a  president  ought  to  conciliate 
in  order  to  buUd  a  national  consensus  for 
his  policies  and  sometimes  he  has  to  con- 
front. I  think  President  Reagan  is  missing 
an  opportunity  for  conciliation  on  defense 
policy,  but  I'm  afraid  that  a  confrontation 
of  sorts  was  the  only  way  for  him  to  go  on 
Central  America. 

Actually,  a  national  consensus  is  forming 
on  how  much  to  spend  on  defense,  only 
President  Reagan  and  hlfi  defense  secretary 
aren't  part  of  it.  From  the  bipartisan  appeal 
group  headed  by  six  former  cabinet  officers 
to  the  Center  for  National  Policy  to  the 
Senate  Republican  leadership  to  the  White 
House  staff,  there  is  an  agreement  that  the 
CS.  should  increase  defense  spending  5  per- 
cent to  7  percent  per  year  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years. 

President  Reagan  and  Secretary  Wein- 
berger are  holding  out  for  10  percent.  On 
the  other  side.  House  Democrats  have  voted 
for  an  increase  nominally  put  at  4  percent, 
but  estimated  by  some  analysts  to  be  Just  2  - 
percent. 

A  congressional  compromise  may  come 
out  at  S  percent  or  6  percent,  but  that  guar- 
antees nothing  about  future  budgets.  If 
Congress  votes  defense  cuts  next  year  or  the 
year  after,  the  big-ticket  weapons  author- 
ized last  year  will  go  forward,  and  savings 
will  be  sought  once  again  by  cutting  train- 
ing, maintenance  and  personnel,  which  need 
new  money  the  most. 

So  as  part  of  whatever  deal  he  works  out 
on  the  fiscal  1084  budget,  the  president 
ought  to  do  as  he  did  when  Social  Security 
and  the  MX  missile  were  caught  in  a  lethal 
political  crossfire— appoint  a  bipartisan 
commission  to  draw  up  a  long-term  defense 
program  that  will  survive  the  1984  election. 

The  commission  ought  to  be  charged  with 
studying  not  just  how  much  to  spend,  but 
what  to  spend  it  on.  It's  widely  a^ved  that 
the  Weinberger  strategy  of  preparing  to 
fight  simultaneous  wars  all  over  the  world  is 
unrealistic.  The  commission  ought  to  look 
into  returning  to  John  P.  Kennedy's  "two- 
and-a-half  war"  doctrine,  Sen.  Sam  Nunn's 
proposal  of  a  strategy  to  attack  Soviet  mili- 
tary communication  and  transportation 
lines  (rather  than  Soviet  forces  directly) 
and  other  alternatives. 

The  commission  also  ought  to  study  the 
much-criticized  defense  procurement 
system,  proposals  to  reform  the  top  military 
command  structure,  allegations  that  XSS. 
weapons  are  over-technologized  and  recom- 
mendations that  the  VS.  switch  from 
"static  war"  to  "mobUe  war"  doctrine.  It 
also  ought  to  draw  up  a  believable  assess- 
ment of  the  Soviet  threat  and  recommend 
fair  and  realistic  burden-sharing  arrange- 
ments for  America's  allies. 

With  Sen.  Howard  Baker  retiring  from 
office  and  having  little  to  do  while  prepar- 
ing for  the  1988  presidential  race.  I  nomi- 
nate him  for  chairman. 

Commissions  and  conciliation  won't  work, 
however,  with  Central  American  policy.  The 
president  doesn't  need  to  confront  his  oppo- 
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nenta  In  the  sense  of  bUmlns  them  or 
threatening  them,  but  his  views  on  the 
threat  and  the  means  of  meeting  it  are  so 
dttfercnt  from  thoae  of  his  Uberal  advemr- 
tea  that  only  an  intellectual  and  political 
squaring-off  seems  likely  to  resolve  the  dis- 
pute. 

Whatever  the  effect  of  the  president's 
speech  last  night  a  speech  did  need  to  be 
delivered. 

As  a  liberal.  I  hope  Mr.  Reagan  succeeds 
in  winning  military  aid  increases  for  El  Sal- 
vador and  defeats  efforts  in  Congress  to  cut 
off  assistance  to  anti-SandinisU  guerrillas 
tn  Nicaragua. 

Opponents  of  X3A  efforts  in  Central 
America  say  they  are  trying  to  avoid  "an- 
other Vietnam."  but  It  Is  precisely  the  ex- 
ample of  Vietnam  which  suggests  that  Mr. 
Reagan's  policy  is  basically  right.  Eight 
years  ago  President  Ford  appealed  to  Con- 
gress for  $700  million  to  save  South  Viet- 
nam from  collapse.  It  was  Just  money,  but  it 
was  refused. 

We  liberals  cannot  avert  our  eyes  from 
what  ensued:  three  million  murders  tn  Cam- 
bodia, total  deprivation  of  human  rights  in 
Vietnam  (and  corruption  at  least  as  bad  as 
In  President  Thieu's  Ume)  and  a  falling  of 
dominoes.  North  Vietnam  has  taken  over 
South  Vietnam.  Laos  and  Cambodia;  now  it 
is  shelling  Thailand. 

It's  now  known— the  legendary  Qen.  Vo 
Nguyen  Qlap  revealed  it  on  French  televi- 
sion—that North  Vietnam  began  planning 
to  take  over  Indochina  as  early  as  1959.  long 
before  American  troops  arrived  on  the  scene 
and  supposedly  disrupted  the  region's  histo- 
ry. 

We  are  under  warning  about  Central 
America  now.  The  Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua 
openly  proclaim  that  they  are  part  of  a 
"revolution  without  frontiers."  In  1980,  the 
late  Salvadoran  communist  chief  Cayetano 
Carpio  asserted  that  "the  revolutionary 
process  in  Central  America  is  a  single  proc- 
ess. The  triumptis  of  one  are  the  triumphs 
of  the  other.  Guatemala  will  have  its  hour. 
Honduras  its.  CosU  Rica,  too,  will  have  its 
hour  of  glory.  The  first  note  was  heard  in 
Nicaragua." 

Liberals  should  note  the  designs  on  demo- 
cratic Costa  Rica,  a  country  without  an 
army— and  also  note  Costa  Rica's  recent  ex- 
pulsion of  Nicaraguan  diplomats  identified 
by  a  terrorist  as  having  furnished  him 
bombs  and  money.  Costa  Rican  officials 
iiave  complained  about  armed  incursions 
from  Nicaragua,  too. 

Coitral  America  is  more  etiuilcally  homo- 
geneous than  Indochina,  so  the  dominoes 
there  may  f aU  faster. 

And  Central  America  is  close  to  our  bor- 
ders. If  many  American  communities  object- 
ed to  the  arrival  of  Vietnamese  refugees  and 
if  Florida  became  divided  over  the  arrival  of 
125,000  Cubans  in  1980.  we  might  well 
quake  at  the  consequences  here  if  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Central  Americans  begin 
streaming  toward  the  U.S. 

If  Mexico,  too,  becomes  unstable,  the 
numbers  coiild  be  in  the  millions,  resxilting 
in  an  internal  security-civil  liberties  night- 
mare, not  to  mention  Job  competition  and 
ethnic  frictions.  To  defend  a  hostile  south- 
era  border  and  a  threatened  Panama  Canal 
and  UJB.  coastline  would  swell  the  defense 
budget,  at  a  cost  to  domestic  programs. 

President  Reagan  is  asking  for  only 
nuxiey  for  Central  America,  and  it's  worth 
spending  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  some  day 
sending  in  U.S.  troops.  Direct  American  in- 
volvement didn't  work  10,000  miles  away  in 
Vietnam,  but  it  has  worked  before  in  Cen- 
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tral  America  and  is  an  option  in  the  future 
if  money  fails. 

Opponents  of  the  Reagan  policy  object 
that  our  money  is  being  spent  the  wrong 
way— that  negotiation,  economic  develop- 
ment, human  rights  and  reform  are  our 
only  hope  and  that  financing  military  solu- 
tions will  f  aU  as  in  Vietnam. 

The  optwnents  are  right  to  the  extent 
that  the  U.S.  cannot  succeed  if  its  only 
policy  is  military,  but  Mr.  Reagan  is  correct 
in  saying  that  there  can  be  no  reform  or  de- 
mocracy in  Central  America  without  U.S. 
Military  aid.  There  is  also  lltUe  hope  of  per- 
suading Nicaragua  to  stop  spreading  com- 
mimist  revolution  unless  the  U.S.  aids 
groups  applying  pressure  on  the  Sandinis- 
tas. 

The  possibility  exist  of  building  a  national 
consensus  around  a  policy  that  combines 
military  aid,  regional  negotiations  and  inter- 
nal reform,  but  such  a  consensus  cannot 
form  unless  President  Reagan  wins  his  fight 
in  Congress. 

If  he  loses,  and  if  Central  America  goes 
communist,  it  will  be  liberal  values  that  lose 
the  most. 

(Mr.  Kondracke  is  executive  editor  of  the 
New  Republic.)* 


April  £8,  mS 


SUCH  GOOD  GUYS 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  mew  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESERTATTVES 

Thursday.  April  28.  1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  (x>Ueagues  an  excellent  article  by 
Tom  Wlcdter  that  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  April  26.  Mr.  Wicker 
acctirately  outlines  the  cause  of  the 
situation  ciurently  taking  place  in  El 
Salvador.  The  message  of  this  essay  is 
especially  important  given  the  propos- 
als made  by  President  Reagan  in  his 
address  to  the  Congress  Wednesday 
night. 

The  opportunities  for  the  United 
States  to  head  off  the  civil  war  in  El 
Salvador  have  passed.  The  people  of 
that  nation  are  not  fighting  to  pro- 
mote (»mmunism,  rather,  they  are 
fighting  to  overthrow  a  repressive 
regime— one  that  is  full  of  promises, 
but  lacking  in  its  conunltment  to 
dem(x;ratic  reforms.  If  the  United 
States  is  truly  concerned  with  promot- 
ing our  own  interests  as  well  as  those 
of  the  people  of  El  Salvador,  we 
should  as  Mr.  Wicker  points  out,  learn 
from  the  lessons  of  the  past  and  con- 
cern ourselves  with  advancing  freedom 
and  human  rights  in  El  Salvador. 
The  article  follows: 

Such  Good  Gmrs 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

During  the  1980  campaign,  someone  sent 

me  a  cartoon  of  Ronald  Reagan,  drawn  by 

Francis   Brennan.   Mr.   Reagan   Is   saying, 

"Now  here's  what  I  think  about  this  world 

thing.  .  ."  while  pointing  to  a  handsome 

fellow  in  a  white  hat  labeled  "Us"  and  a  vil- 

lianous  chap  in  a  black  hat  called  "Them." 

That's   sharp    and   simple    and   perhaps 

unfair,  as  most  good  political  cartoons  are. 

Just  such  cartoon-like  qualities  infuse  Jeane 


Kirkpatrick's  declarati<m  that  in  Central 
America  the  United  SUtes  is  "supporting 
the  good  guys  in  every  sense  of  the  word." 
Maybe  the  next  shipment  of  military  aid 
will  include  a  consignment  of  white  hats. 

Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  is  not.  however,  a  car- 
toonist. She  U  the  chief  United  SUtes  rep- 
resentative at  the  United  Nations,  and  was 
recently  described  to  Leslie  Gelb  of  the  New 
York  Times  (in  a  survey  of  White  House, 
State  and  Defense  Department  officials)  as 
the  "central  intellectual  force"  behind  the 
Reagan  Administration's  policy  in  Central 
America. 

She  had  a  good  reason  for  including  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  and  presimiably 
its  armed  forces  among  the  "good  guys"  and 
for  lumping  that  coimtry  with  Costa  Rica 
and  Honduras  among  the  region's  "democ- 
racies." It's  the  same  reason  that  led  the 
Secretary  of  State.  George  Shultz,  to  de- 
clare that  the  United  States  has  a  "moral" 
obligation  to  support  in  El  Salvador  what  he 
suggested  were  the  "ideals"  of  "freedom  and 
human  rights  "  that  the  Salvadoran  Govera- 
ment  is  defending. 

Behind  these  claims  is  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration's search  for  public  and  Congres- 
sional support  for  its  request  for  $110  mil- 
lion in  additional  military  aid  to  the  cor- 
rupt, often  miu-derous  Salvadoran  armed 
forces.  The  same  desire  to  whip  up  the  pub- 
lic's Juices  has  produced  references  by  both 
Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  and  Mr.  Shultz  to  a  sup- 
posed Soviet  threat  to  deploy  nuclear  mis- 
siles in  the  Caribbean. 

Actually,  vague  Soviet  hints  on  that  score 
appear  to  be  a  response  to  the  idea  of  Amer- 
ican missiles  in  Europe,  rather  than  a  seri- 
ous proposal  for  a  move  into  Central  Amer- 
ica. But  politics  is  often  a  cartoon-like  busi- 
ness, and  it's  standard  Washington  practice 
to  use  the  Soviet  bogeyman  to  shore  up  fail- 
ing enterprises.  All  too  often  it  works;  but 
even  if  Congress  should  provide  the  request- 
ed $110  million,  it's  unlikely  that  freedom 
and  human  rights  will  therefore  be  ad- 
vanced in  El  Salvador. 

For  one  thing,  senior  United  SUtes  mili- 
tary commanders  studied  the  situation  in  El 
Salvador  two  years  ago  and  concluded  (in  a 
report  so  tightly  held  that  only  a  few  mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  seen  it)  that  even 
with  Increased  United  SUtes  military  assist- 
ance the  Government  forces  could  not 
defeat  the  insurgents.  Why?  Because  Its  of- 
ficers—some of  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick's  "good 
guys"— are  too  clannishly  loyal  to  one  an- 
other, too  inept,  too  corrupt,  and  are  re- 
sponsible for  most  of  El  Salvador's  routine 
violence  against  civilians. 

The  last  point  is  crucial,  according  to 
Samuel  Popkln  of  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  San  Diego,  one  of  the  best-Informed 
students  of  the  American  pacification  effort 
in  Vietnam.  One  of  its  lessons,  he  wrote  in 
an  article  for  the  Washington  Post,  was  that 
"the  control  of  violence"  in  the  countryside 
was  more  Important  than  any  reform. 

But  the  two  main  sources  of  "indiscrimi- 
nate killing"  in  E3  Salvador,  he  pointed  out. 
were  the  regular  military  and  "quasi-official 
death  squads"  acting  on  behalf  of  the  mili- 
tary or  the  landowners.  In  his  view,  Wash- 
ington's belated  desire  to  build  a  "political 
center"  around  democratic  reforms  cannot 
succeed  while  such  officially  tolerated  vio- 
lence continues. 

"The  price  of  any  further  aid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  must  be  its  readi- 
ness to  deal  ruthlessly  with  Indiscriminate 
killing."  Mr.  Popkin  wrote.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  indication  that  that  Government  is 
ready  to  do  any  such  thing. 
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Besidea,  if  the  United  SUtes  had  wanted 
to  support  the  ideals  of  freedom  and  human 
righU  in  Central  America,  it  could  and 
should  have  done  so  long  ago— in  El  Salva- 
dor, in  Nicaragua,  in  Guatemala— with  pres- 
sures on  repressive  regimes  that  were  too 
long  supported,  and  with  generous  ef  f  orU  to 
help  achieve  needed  reforms,  higher  stand- 
ards of  living  and  democratically  chosen 
govemmenU. 

Now  the  opportunity  is  lost  for  Washing- 
ton to  help  bring  about  peaceful  change. 
Salvadoran  guerrillas  predictably  are  seek- 
ing change  through  violence,  and  with  any 
help  they  can  get.  The  Salvadoran  govern- 
ment, still  dominated  by  landowners  and 
the  military,  the  old  repressive  ruling  ele- 
ments, promises  reform  but  does  little. 

Mr.  Reagan  may  think  there's  a  case  for 
staking  the  United  SUtes'  "national  inter- 
est" on  that  Government's  survlvaL  But 
there  surely  Is  no  "moral"  obligation  for 
Americans  to  provide  guns  and  bombs  to 
those  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  calls  "good  guys"  so 
that  they  can  resist  the  insurgency  their 
own  repression  brought  about.  By  that  or 
any  other  name,  their  concern  for  freedom 
and  human  righte  is  measured  in  body 
counts.* 
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SENATOR  HATCH  SPEAKS  ON 
OCCUPATIONAL  DISEASE 


ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

OP  MASSACHUSnrS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  memorial- 
ize the  innocent  victims  of  the  Turkish 
genocide  of  Armenians  from  1915  to 
1923. 

April  24  marks  the  68th  anniversary 
of  the  beginning  of  the  deliberate  and 
systematic  murder  of  1.500,000  Arme- 
nian citizens  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
and  the  deportation  of  500,000  Arme- 
nians from  their  homeland.  These 
men,  women,  and  children  were  all  vic- 
tims of  a  pattern  of  Turkish  persecu- 
tion that  ultimately  resulted  in  an  un- 
precedented horror.  Sixty-eight  years 
later  we  must  remember  and  learn 
from  their  experience. 

The  Turkish  Government's  outra- 
geous denial  of  these  savage  acts  galls 
the  world  and  the  American  con- 
science. Yet  our  own  State  Depart- 
ment refuses  to  take  a  firm  stand  on 
the  occurrence  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide and  the  guilt  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks.  This  policy  moclu  not  only  the 
truth,  but  also  the  values  of  our  Amer- 
ican society,  and  cannot  be  tolerated. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  condenm  the 
present  Government  of  Turkey,  but  to 
implore  them  to  recognize  the  realities 
of  their  past,  and  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  such  a  horrible  event.  We 
caimot  reverse  history,  but  neither  can 
we  dismiss  it.  T(xiay  we  can  only 
honor  the  heroism  and  courage  of  the 
martyred  Armenian  people,  and  hope 
that  our  remembrance  will  shape  our 
future.* 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OPILLIROIS 
a  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESBHTATIVSS 

Thursday,  April  28, 1983 

•  Bfr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Senator  Ohrih  Hatch,  chairman  of 
the  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee, delivered  an  address  April  7 
before  the  aimual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Compensation  Insur- 
ers. The  NCCI  is  the  licensed  ratemak- 
ing  body  for  workers'  compensation  in- 
stirance  in  over  30  States. 

Senator  Hatch's  speech  discussed 
the  current  problems  with  occupation- 
al disease  litigation  and  compensation, 
particularly  for  asbestos,  the  percep- 
tion in  Congress  of  occupational  dis- 
ease, whether  Congress  could  respond 
fairly  and  Justly,  and  finally,  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  insurance  industry. 
His  remarks  offered  not  only  perspec- 
tive to  a  complex  issue  but  also  a 
warning  for  any  who  believes  Congress 
has  been  so  shamed  it  could  never 
embark  on  another  black  lung-type 
program. 

I  am  a  firm  supporter  of  State  work- 
ers' compensation,  even  more  so  given 
the  black  lung  experience,  and  luiow 
that  State  laws  have  improved  mark- 
edly over  the  past  decade  in  the  wake 
of  the  report  by  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  State  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Laws.  Still,  there  are  continual 
charges  that  State  workers'  compensa- 
tion laws  are  deficient,  particularly  in 
accoDunodating  occupational  diseases. 
Senator  Hatch  expressed  his  concern 
about  such  charges  and  the  response 
by  employers  and  insurers: 

I  am  not  entirely  sure  that  the  situation 
at  the  SUte  level  is  all  that  satisfactory. 
Nor  am  I  sure  that  the  insurance  industry 
and  employers  are  doing  what  is  necessary 
to  improve  at  least  the  SUte  workers'  com- 
pensation system. 

Employers  and  insurers,  including 
the  self-insured  community,  should 
take  Senator  Hatch's  words  to  heart. 
It  is  important  for  insurers,  along  with 
the  business  community,  to  assess 
honestly  and  accurately  the  quality  of 
State  workers'  compensation  laws  and 
their  capacity  to  accommodate  occupa- 
tional diseases.  Where  barriers  exist  to 
the  filing  and  adjudication  of  claims 
Justifiably  in  the  workers'  compensa- 
tion system,  they  should  be  repealed. 
If  benefit  levels  are  outdated,  they 
should  be  upgraded.  Employers  and  in- 
siders should  understand  that  there  is 
no  escaping  the  costs  of  occupational 
disease.  What  is  not  channeled 
through  State  workers'  compensation 
will  find  its  way  either  through  the 
tort  system  in  third  party  product  li- 
ability actions  or  suits  against  employ- 
ers, or  worse  still,  some  scheme  foisted 
on  them  by  the  Federal  Government 
which  gives  all  of  us  familiar  with  the 
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black   lung   experience   a   disturbing 
sense  of  deja  vu. 

Senator  Hatch's  speech  sets  the  cor- 
rect tone,  and  I  recommend  his  re- 
marks to  my  colleagues. 

Senatob  Orjuh  Hatch's  Aodrkss 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  appreciate  very 
much  having  the  opportunity  to  speak  at 
the  National  Council  of  Compensation  In- 
surers annual  meeting.  NCCI  is  no  stranger 
to  the  Congress,  but  rather  in  the  past  has 
provided  invaluable  assistance  to  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee.  Most  re- 
cently, your  organization  helped  develc^ 
useful  cost  daU  as  the  Committee  wrestled 
with  the  1981  Black  Lung  Benefits  Act.  And 
it  is  gratifying  to  see  that  NCX:i.  as  a  theme 
in  this  year's  meeting,  is  now  focusing  on 
the  growing  problem  of  compensatory  vic- 
tims of  occupational  disease. 

As  you  all  are  aware,  the  Congress  in 
recent  years  has  devoted  sporadic  attention 
to  the  problems  of  occupational  disease  and 
of  compensation  for  occupational  disease 
victims.  There  is  the  Infamous  Black  Lung 
BenefiU  Act.  originally  enacted  in  1969  and 
thrice  amended  since  then.  It  dealt  with  the 
specific  problem  of  coal  miners'  pneumocon- 
iosis. Throughout  the  decade  of  the  70's  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee  under  the  Joint 
leadership  of  Pete  Williams  and  Jake  Javit^ 
sought  to  federalize  sUte  workers'  compen- 
sation through  minimum  standards  regula- 
tion. In  the  last  several  Congresses,  legisla- 
tion has  been  introduced  to  deal  with  other 
specific  diseases— cotton  dust,  radiation,  as- 
bestos. 

I  thought  it  might  be  useful  today  to 
share  with  you  some  of  my  thoughts  and 
concerns  as  to  how  I  see  the  issue  of  occupa- 
tional disease  compensation  shaping  up  In 
the  near  future.  I  must  be  honest  to  admit  I 
do  not  have  any  easy  answers  as  yet.  But  I 
see  a  dynamics  at  work  that  can  set  the 
course  and  stiape  the  ultimate  solution. 

I  would  like  to  develop  the  topic  along 
these  lines.  First.  I  will  briefly  outline  the 
manifold  problems  the  nation  is  confronting 
over  occupational  disease  litigation.  Second, 
I  would  like  to  give  you  a  sense  of  how  the 
problem  is  being  perceived  by  Congress. 
Thirdly.  I  will  ask  you  to  speculate  with  me 
whether  the  Congress  can  indeed  respond 
adequately  to  the  problem.  Can  it  devise  a 
fair.  Just,  and  equitable  means  of  compen-' 
sating  occupational  disease  victims?  Finally, 
I  would  like  to  review  what  I  see  are  yojir 
options  as  an  affected  industry  in  helping  to 
devise  a  fair  resolution  of  the  problem.  In 
the  end,  I  would  like  to  issue  a  ctuJlenge  to 
your  industry  to  take  an  active,  positive 
role. 

Let  us  review  briefly  the  factors  that  have 
pyramided  together  to  create  the  current 
crisis.  These  are  factors  that  you  are  all  fa- 
miliar with.  You  have  seen  them  first-hand. 
You  have  heard  them  repeated  throughout 
the  debates. 

The  most  fundamental  problem  is  that 
diseases,  whether  of  occupational  or  envi- 
ronmental origin,  often  have  long  latency 
periods  between  the  time  of  exposure  or  in- 
gestion and  the  manifesUtlon  of  injtiry  or 
disability.  Pertiaps  the  most  typical  example 
cited  today  Is  asbestos.  It  has  taken  three  to 
four  decades  for  shipyard  workers  employed 
during  World  War  II  to  develop  symptoms 
of  asl}estosi8.  or.  worse,  mesothelioma. 

Moreover,  we  often  find  our  medical 
knowledge  too  primitive  to  determine  the 
exact  relationship  between  intensity  of  ex- 
posure and  risk  of  disease.  And,  while  cer- 
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Uln  diaeue  conditions  ftre  readily  IdentlfU- 
ble  in  origin,  other  occupational  iUnenes 
are  "Hwicaiiy  indistinguishable  from  the 
aging  process.  Nor  in  some  instances  can 
they  be  distinguished  from  other  nonoccu- 
pational illnesses. 

Compounding  these  problems  is  our  in- 
ability often  to  sort  out  the  multiple  causes 
of  '«—»■«'  found  among  workers.  We  now 
believe  that  the  Interaction  of  smoking  and 
certain  industrial  hazards,  such  as  asbestos, 
have  a  synergistic  effect,  rather  than  a 
simple  additive  effect,  in  producing  cancer. 
It  is  of  course  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
keep  track  of  the  myriad  of  personal  habits 
of  individual  workers— whether  it  be  smok- 
ing, or  exploring  abandoned  uranium  mines 
as  a  hobby— that  affect  their  health.  Thus, 
gathering  the  information  which  links  em- 
plojrment  history  and  medical  diagnostic 
records  is  no  easy  task.  In  the  end,  it  be- 
comes very  difficult  to  Isolate  precisely  the 
cause  and  effect  relationship  between  a 
work  place  environs  and  a  disease. 

The  twofold  medical  problems  of  latency 
and  causation  in  turn  have  proved  almost 
too  much  of  a  challenge  to  our  legal 
system— our  second  main  problem  area. 
Tort  law  and  workers'  compensation  law 
have  experienced  enormous  stresses  and 
strains,  as  judges  and  lawyers  attempt  to 
guarantee  a  remedy  for  every  loss.  The 
litany  of  charges  against  the  workers'  com- 
pensation system  can  practically  be  recited 
by  rote.  It  Is  a  system  devised  to  deal-  with 
traumatic  inhiries.  and  111-ecjuipped  concep- 
tually and  structurally  to  handle  occupa- 
tional diseases.  It  contains  too  many  bar- 
riers to  awarding  compensation,  a  principal 
one  being  overly  restrictive  limitations  stat- 
utes. Because  employers  dispute  most  occu- 
Iiational  disease  claims,  claimants  encounter 
long  delays  before  receiving  benefits.  Once 
benefits  are  awarded,  they  may  be  based  on 
earnings  at  the  time  of  last  exposure.  If  the 
latency  period  is  decades  long,  the  benefits 
will  be  relatively  modest,  or  "wholly  inad- 
equate" in  the  eyes  of  the  critics.  The  long 
latency  can  also  work  to  deprive  a  victim  of 
compensation  benefits  if  in  the  intervening 
years  a  self-Insured  employer  closes  his  busi- 
ness and  literally  moves  away  with  all  the 
assets.  Because  of  the  foregoing  reasons  and 
others,  it  is  commonly  alleged  by  Represent- 
ative George  Miller  and  others,  that  only 
5%  of  workers  totally  disabled  by  job-relat- 
ed diseases  get  workers'  compensation  bene- 
fits. 

Faced  with  these  obstacles,  lawyers  repre- 
senting workers  and  former  employees  have 
Joined  with  consumer  lawyers  In  radically 
transforming  tort  law.  It  used  to  t>e  a  uni- 
versally accepted  canon  that  losses  were  al- 
located on  the  basis  of  proven  fault— a 
plaintiff  had  to  prove  the  existence  and  the 
breach  of  a  legal  duty  owed  by  the  defend- 
ant; uod.  the  plaintiff  had  to  prove  that  the 
breach  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the 
harm.  But  in  the  products  liability  area 
these  rules  have  increasingly  given  way  to 
social  policy  notions  that  injured  or  disabled 
victims  should  not  go  uncompensated,  and 
that  costs  and  risks  should  be  externalized 
and  borne  broadly  by  industry  or  society. 
Today  liability  may  be  imposed  on  manuf  ac- 
tum* without  proof  of  the  identity  of  the 
manufacturer  whose  product  caused  the 
injury  or  damage.  In  ihort,  manufacturers 
and  employen  have  become  insurers. 

Mit"»»g  the  situation  much  worse  is  that 
these  rules  of  absolute  liability  have  been 
given  retroactive  application  to  products 
manufactured  or  sold  decades  ago.  From  the 
standpoint  of  employers  and  their  insuren. 
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history  has  begotten  this  unfair  and  urgent 
burden:  ICanufacturers.  suppliers,  users  and 
employers  did  in  retrospect  expose  persons 
to  health  hasu^  over  a  period  of  time 
when  there  was  Inadequate  medical  knowl- 
edge of  the  injurious  nature  of  the  hazards. 
Early  legal  doctrines  were  more  restrictive 
and  imposed  far  less  liability.  Consequently, 
businesses  and  their  Insurers  over  the  years 
did  not  anticipate  the  extent  of  liability  now 
imposed  by  modem  law.  They  did  not  create 
the  reserves  to  pay  for  such  liability. 

This  unrelenting  pressure  to  have  employ- 
ers, manufacturers  and  their  Insurers  under- 
write tremendous  costs  unfortunately  has 
hurt  all  involved— the  plaintiffs,  the  defend- 
ants, and  the  court  system  Itself. 

A  survey  of  the  Nation's  court  dockets 
shows  that  there  are  pending  11,000  asbes- 
tos-related cases  involving  over  16.000  plain- 
tiffs. There  are  800  DES-related  suits.  (DES 
is  a  synthetic  estrogen  prescribed  from  1941 
until  1971  for  use  by  pregnant  mothers  to 
prevent  miscarriages;  it  is  now  being  linked 
to  cancers  in  adolescent  females  whose 
mothers  took  DES).  There  are  an  estimated 
400-700  formaldehyde-related  cases.  Toxic 
shock  syndrome  cases  total  400.  There  are 
approximately  2.4  million  plaintiffs  in  the 
"Agent  Orange"  class  action  pending  in  New 
York.  And  of  the  number  of  benzene-related 
cases  is  said  to  be  substantial. 

Furthermore,  the  litigation  continues  to 
grow  "like  Topsy."  In  the  case  of  asbestos 
alone,  cases  are  being  filed  at  a  rate  of  425 
every  month.  As  you  all  know,  Manville  Cor- 
poration last  year  sought  the  protection  of 
the  bankruptcy  court.  Its  decision  was 
predicated  In  part  on  its  estimate  that  by 
the  year  2009  there  will  be  an  additional 
138,000  asbestos  victims  and  that  it  would 
face  32.000  new  claims.  With  current  claims 
costing  an  average  of  $40,000  each,  the 
present  value  of  the  prospective  liability  to 
Manville  approaches  $2  billion. 

The  byproducts  of  this  burgeoning  litiga- 
tion are  alarming  and  troublesome.  Court 
dockets  become  overcrowded.  Litigants  must 
wait  3  to  4  years  before  a  case  is  settled  or 
goes  to  trial.  For  individuals  suffering  with 
mesothelioma  this  exceeds  their  life  expect- 
ancy. The  transaction  costs — the  moneys  to 
go  for  defense  and  plaintiff  lawyers,  for 
court  costs,  for  witnesses  and  Investiga- 
tions—are exorbitantly  disproportionate.  By 
one  estimate,  out  of  each  dollar  spent  in 
connection  with  a  litigated  case.  80  cente 
goes  for  transaction  costs  and  the  remaining 
20  cents  goes  to  the  claimant. 

Because  of  the  high  stakes,  it  is  also 
common  to  see  ancillary  disputes  arise  over 
questions  of  apportionment  among  insurers 
and  between  employers  and  third-party  de- 
fendants. Tou  are  more  familiar  than  I  am 
with  all  the  disputes  raging  among  insur- 
ance companies  over  coverage  of  policies 
sold  to  manufacturers  from  the  I930's 
through  the  present. 

Finally,  as  more  attention  is  focused  on 
the  disposition  of  these  cases,  it  has  become 
popular  to  criticize  the  lack  of  uniformity 
and  the  uncertainty  of  recovery.  The  law  re- 
ports show,  as  between  persons  suffering 
similar  respiratory  afflictions,  that  some  re- 
cover not  one  penny  against  Manville  but 
others  may  be  awarded  $350,000  in  compen- 
satory damages  and  $500,000  in  punlUve 
damages.  The  criticism  seems  to  proceed 
from  the  notion  that  all  persons  who  suffer 
a  harm  must  be  compensated  and  done  so 
equally.  It  thus  seems  to  be  a  corollary  to 
the  idea  stated  earlier  that  those  with  the 
deepest  pocket— whether  it  be  a  business,  an 
entire  indtistry,  or  even  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  (Le.  sodsty)— should  bear  the  costs. 
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Having  outlined  briefly  the  facets  of  the 
occupational  disease  controversy,  I  would 
like  to  review  some  of  the  recent  reactions 
in  Congress. 

Because  the  problem  has  many  dimoi- 
sions,  the  response  in  Congress  has  cut 
across  many  committees.  It  has  also  reached 
across  the  political  spectrum. 

First,  we  have  the  Federal  Uniform  Prod- 
ucts Liability  bill  (S.  44),  which  Senator 
Kasten  has  reintroduced  (and  which  I 
Joined  in  cospoiuoring).  This  bill  has  been 
referred  to  the  Commerce  Committee.  As  its 
title  suggests,  this  legislation  would  pre- 
empt state  laws  and  establish  a  uniform  law 
for  adjudicating  product  liability  claims.  It 
would  define  the  respective  responsibility  of 
manufacturers  and  product  sellers.  It  would 
revise  the  rules  with  respect  to  product  con- 
struction and  design  and  product  warnings 
and  instructions.  It  embraces  the  concept  of 
comparative  responsibility  and  addresses 
various  affirmative  defensive  Issues,  such  as 
misuse,  alternative,  and  contributory  negli- 
gence. Very  significantly,  as  a  means  of  both 
shifting  the  cost  burden  and  reducing  trans- 
action costs,  it  redefines  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  tort  system  and  the  workers'  com- 
pensation system:  A  claimant  will  have  to 
look  to  the  workers'  comp  system  for  part  of 
his  recovery.  In  turn,  neither  employers  nor 
their  Insurers  will  have  rights  of  subroga- 
tion, contribution,  or  indemnity  against 
manufacturers  or  sellers.  In  short,  the  pro- 
posal is  intended  to  reinforce  the  fault  basis 
of  the  tort  system;  it  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
compensation  system. 

It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  the  Kasten 
bill  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  whole  products 
liability  controversy,  of  which  occupational 
disease  is  a  relatively  small  part.  Hence,  the 
bill  is  not  intended  to  deal  comprehensively 
with  the  occupational  disease  problem. 

A  second  proposal,  however,  establishes  a 
model  for  a  more  comprehensive  solution. 
This  is  Rep.  George  Miller's  compensation 
bill  for  asbestos,  cotton  dust  and  uranium 
diseases.  This  bill  was  Introduced  in  the  last 
Congress  (H.R.  5735).  I  understand  that  it  Is 
undergoing  revision  and  Mr.  Miller  may  be 
soon  reintroducing  it. 

His  earlier  bill  provided  for  payment  of 
permanent  disability  benefits,  death  bene- 
fits, and  medical  benefits.  Employers  who 
expose  their  employees  to  asbestos  would  be 
liable  either  directly  through  workers'  com- 
pensation or  in<Urectly  through  an  assess- 
ment, with  contributions  allocated  to  50 
State  funds  which  State  Insurance  commis- 
sioners would  administer.  Asbestos  manu- 
facturers would  also  contribute  to  the  funds 
in  exchange  for  immunity  to  third-party 
product  liability  suits.  Claims  would  be  proc- 
essed by  DOL's  Office  of  Workers'  Compen- 
sation Programs  and  adjudicated  under  ex- 
isting procedures  of  the  Longshore  Act. 
There  would  be  an  array  of  rebuttable  and 
irrebuttable  presumptions,  for  establishing 
the  causal  link  between  the  disease  and  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  Miller's  bill,  and  others  like  it,  of 
course,  are  of  prime  concern  to  your  compa- 
nies as  workers'  compensation  Insurers. 
However,  I  do  want  to  mention  briefly  just 
two  other  proposals.  I  do  this  to  give  you  a 
fuller  picture  of  congressional  perception  of 
the  extent  of  the  occupational  disease  prob- 
lem. 

A  third  bill  is  my  own  proposal  to  compen- 
sate persons  who  contracted  radiation-in- 
duced cancer  as  a  result  of  atmospheric  nu- 
clear tests  (S.  921).  This  bill  has  been  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  As  you 
know,  the  Federal  Government  conducted 


such  atomic  bomb  tests  between  IMl  and 
1903  in  Nevada.  The  hearing  record  devel- 
oped over  the  last  two  Congresses  demon- 
strates, beyond  doubt  I  believe,  that  the 
Federal  Government  negligently  failed  to 
protect  downwind  citizens  from  radiation 
exposure.  The  hearings  alu>  established  tlie 
inadequacy  of  existing  legal  remedies. 
Under  the  bill,  the  Federal  Government 
would  compensate  eligible  victims  based  on 
the  novel  use  of  radioepidemlologlcal  tables 
to  measure  both  probability  of  causation 
and  the  corresponding  amount  of  damages. 

A  fourth  bill  which  I  want  to  note  was 
quietly  introduced  the  day  before  the 
Easter  recess.  This  is  Senator  Stafford's  so- 
caUed  "toxic  torts"  bill  (&  917)  to  compen- 
sate victims  of  hazardous  wastes  and  other 
toxic  substances.  It  was  referred  to  the  En- 
vlronmoit  and  Public  Works  Committee, 
which  Bob  Stafford  chairs.  The  bill  creates 
both  a  federal  cause  of  action  and  a  "no 
fault"  compensation  system  under  the  Su- 
perfund  created  by  the  1980  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response,  Compensaticm 
and  Liability  Act.  A  wide  array  of  economic 
losses  would  be  recoverable  under  the  bill. 
In  addition,  it  provides  a  liberalized  statute 
of  limitations,  running  for  6  years  from  dis- 
covery of  the  injury.  And  once  again  we  see 
the  use  of  presumptions  to  relax  the  proof 
burdens  on  claimants  to  establish  liability. 
To  fimd  the  compensation  scheme,  the 
taxes  under  current  law  are  extended  for  5 
years  to  raise  an  additional  $1.6  billion. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  in  his  introductory 
statement  Senator  Stafford  alluded  to  sev- 
eral pertinent  examples  of  the  hazardous 
wastes  and  toxic  chemicals  taking  their  toll 
on  Vietnam  veterans  exposed  to  Agent 
Orange,  shipyard  woricers  felled  by  asbestos, 
and  citizens  of  the  Southwest  who  received 
the  fallout  from  nuclear  testing.  Similarly, 
Bob  was  quoted  in  January  to  the  effect 
that  "it  makes  'no  sense'  to  set  up  different 
compensation  mectuuilsms  for  dump  sites, 
asbestos.  Agent  Orange,  and  uranium  radi- 
ation." 

What  do  all  these  measures  signify  in 
terms  of  Congress'  perception?  It  clearly 
shows,  I  believe,  a  reco^tlon  that  this 
Nation  is  facing  a  serious  problem  with  haz- 
ardous chemicals  and  products;  that  a  mul- 
titude of  people  are  suffering  harm  and 
going  uncompensated:  and  that  our  tradi- 
tional rules  of  liability,  plus  the  newer 
Judge-made  rules,  may  well  be  inadequate. 
More  significantly,  these  bills  show  that  it  is 
not  Just  Democrats  or  liberals  who  feel  the 
need  for  legislation.  Republicans  and  con- 
servatives find  that  current  state  of  affairs 
unsatisfactory. 

Moreover,  the  sponsors  of  each  of  these 
bills  is  in  a  position  to  press  for  action  on 
the  bills:  Senator  Kasten  succeeded  in  re- 
porting his  bill  out  of  Committee  last  year. 
And  I  suspect  he  will  do  it  again.  Bob  Staf- 
ford chairs  the  Commerce  Committee, 
which  did  endorse  the  victim  compensation 
idea  only  to  see  it  dropped  in  the  1980  Su- 
perfund  conference  report.  George  BCiller 
chairs  the  Labor  Standards  Subcommittee 
and  I  know  that  he  is  glvtag  Mch«'  priority 
to  his  asbestos  bill.  I  also  need  not  tell  you 
how  liberal  the  House  Labor  Committee  is. 
Finally,  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, I  exi>ect  to  do  all  I  can  to  get  the  ra- 
diation bill  out  of  Committee. 

Moreover,  I  think  that  Congress'  percep- 
tion will  be  reinforced  as  the  public's  con- 
sciousness becomes  more  aroused.  Not  a 
week  passes  that  does  not  thrust  up  a  new 
revelation.  Yesterday  it  was  Love  Canal. 
Today  it  Is  Times  Beach,  Missouri.  Just  ttiis 
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past  weeltend  thousands  fled  their  luunes  in 
Denver  because  a  railroad  acddwit  polluted 
the  air  with  deadly  nitrous  oxide.  Mean- 
wtUle,  the  public's  confidence  in  the  EPA 
reaches  new  lows  because  EPA  may  be  too 
cosy  with  the  chemical  giants.  AU  in  all.  I 
see  diverse,  but  related  forces  coming  to- 
gether to  move  Congress  off  dead  coiter. 

A  key  question  thus  occurs:  Can  Congress 
respond  in  a  just  and  fair  way?  It  Is  hard,  of 
course,  to  predict  which  direction  Congress 
will  take.  The  political  pressure  made  yield 
enactment  of  any  one  or  combination  of  sev- 
eral proposals  before  the  momentum  dissi- 
pates. But.  for  you  in  the  property  and  casu- 
alty insurance  industry,  George  Miller's  bill 
and  others  like  it  must  be  viewed  with  con- 
siderable alarm. 

In  short.  I  believe  history  may  well  repeat 
Itself:  Congress  may  fall  into  the  trap  of  en- 
acting another  Black  Lung  program. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  have  heard  ad  nause- 
am about  the  horrors  of  the  Black  Lung 
program,  or  you  know  it  personally.  But 
that  history  is  well  worth  reviewing,  briefly. 
Many  may  not  recall  that  as  originally  en- 
acted in  1969,  it  was  Intended  to  be  a  "one- 
shot"  program.  It  was  to  terminate  in  1976, 
and  cost  no  more  than  $350  million.  Today, 
after  amendments  in  1972.  1977.  and  1981,  it 
is  a  permanent  program.  It  is  costing  almost 
$2  billion  a  year. 

From  the  beginning,  it  has  covered  not 
just  complicated  pneumoconiosis,  which  is 
disabling,  but  simple  pneumoconiosis,  which 
medically  is  not  disabling. 

—Its  evidentiary  presiunptlons  have  obvi- 
ated the  need  to  proffer  adequate  medical 
evidence  of  the  disease,  disability,  and  occu- 
pational causality.  Indeed,  the  OAO  twice 
has  reported  that  over  85  percent  of  ap- 
proved cases  surveyed  were  lacking  in  ade- 
quate medical  data.  Yet.  it  found  that 
almost  all  these  cases  were  in  conformity 
with  the  eligibility  rules. 

—Its  funding  requirements  was  so  ill- 
thought  out,  that  between  1978  and  1981  its 
industry-funded  trust  fund  was  literally 
bankrupt.  It  required  a  doubling  of  the  coal 
tax  to  reverse  the  trend.  And  even  then  the 
indebtedness  will  not  be  paid  for  over  a 
decade. 

—Lastly,  but  most  important,  the  program 
vividly  demonstrates  how  an  originally 
noble  idea  can  be  completely  subverted  by 
political  expediency.  When  the  number  of 
denials  became  unacoeptably  high,  they 
were  literally  resurrected  and  reviewed 
under  liberalizing  amendments  in  1972  and 
again  in  1978.  Repeatedly,  Congress  thus 
succumbed  to  the  crass  political  pressure  of 
a  powerful  few,  who  were  bent  on  turning 
the  program  into  a  pension  program. 

That,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  is  what  I  fear 
may  happen  with  any  general  occupational 
disease  compensation  program  of  the 
future.  The  risks  are  great  that  it  wlU  fall 
prey  to  political  demagoguery.  Legitimate 
restrictions  that  protect  the  integrity  of  a 
program  and  Its  financial  solvency  will  be 
cast  to  the  wind.  And  those  who  speak  out 
in  defense  of  those  values  will  be  tarred  as 
calloused  curmudgeons. 

If  this  is  indeed  what  the  future  holds, 
what  is  your  responsibility  in  the  Democrat- 
ic process?  I  pose  this  last  question  in  my  re- 
marks as  a  chaUenge  to  you  as  an  industry. 
As  I  see  it,  you  have  one  of  three  roads  to 
follows: 

First,  you  can  join  forces  with  asbestos 
manufacturers  and  others  in  federalizing  oc- 
cupational disease  compensation.  In  other 
words,  remove  It  from  the  state  workers' 
compensation  system.  At  first  blush,  the 
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Miner  profMssI  does  seem  to  have  some  at- 
tractive features.  It  sedu  to  reduce  transac- 
tion costs  by  eliminating  much  of  the  litiga- 
tion and  by  reducing  disputes  as  to  benefit 
entitlements  through  use  of  broad  presump- 
tions. Secondly,  the  Miller  bill  last  Congress 
contained  an  exclusive  remedy  provision 
which  eliminated  costly  3rd  party  acUons 
seeking  contribution  and  indemnlficatioo. 
Also,  Uie  bill  relieved  Insurers  of  any  obliga- 
tion to  fund  tliat  portion  of  the  benefits 
substituting  for  present  tort  liability. 

But  I  doubt  frankly  whether  these  "ad- 
vantages" outweigh  the  dangers.  As  I  Indi-. 
cated  a  few  moments  ago.  I  think  the  Black 
Lung  Act  is  dramatic  testimony  to  what  can 
go  wrong.  Loose  or  nonexistent  deflnJUcKis 
of  disability,  of  the  covered  disease,  and  of 
the  protected  class,  together  with  liberal 
evidentiary  presumptions  will  sweep  large 
numbers  of  unmeritorious  claims  into  the 
system.  Costs  will  skyrocket,  I  fear. 

Moreover,  I  believe  that  wholesale  feder^ 
coverage  of  occupational  diseases  may  well 
lead  to  the  dismantling  of  state  woi^ers' 
compensation.  The  AFL-CIO  has  never  re- 
tre^ed  from  this  ultimate  objective. 

A  second  course  open  to  you  is  aptly  re- 
flected in  an  old  story  about  the  gentleman 
who  was  turning  his  business  over  to  his 
son.  He  called  him  in  and  said.  "Son.  I  give 
you  the  key.  I  want  to  teU^you.  you  know 
the  business  form  A  to  Z.  ^ere  is  one  thing 
you  don't  know  anything  about,  and  that  is 
public  relations.  There  will  be  people  in 
here  who  want  to  raise  funds  for  a  new 
school  or  church  or  playground  or  some- 
thing else.  My  advice  to  you  is  always  favor 
the  objective  and  be  sympathetic  toward  It. 
but  fight  the  damn  location." 

In  other  words,  you  can  stonewall  changes 
at  both  the  federal  and  state  level.  I've 
noted  that  when  in  the  federal  forum,  oppo- 
nents to  federal  legislation  generally  adopt, 
two  tacks.  First,  they  argue  that  the  esti- 
mates on  the  extent  of  occupational  illness- 
es in  this  country  are  grossly  overstated. 
The  universe  of  injured  E>ersons  is  supposed- 
ly too  small  to  justify  federal  intervention. 
Then,  they  Insist  that  the  current  systems— 
both  the  workers'  compensation  system  and 
the  tort  system— are  doing  an  adequate  Job 
of  compensating  job  related  disease  cases. 

Yet.  I  am  not  entirely  sure  that  the  situa- 
tion at  the  state  level  is  all  satisfactory.  Nor 
am  I  sure  that  the  insurance  industry  and 
employers  are  doing  what  is  necessary  to 
improve  at  least  the  state  workers'  compen- 
sation system.  I  say  this  not  on  the  basis  of 
the  arguments  of  George  Miller  or  the  dis- 
credited statistics  of  Dr.  Sellkoff.  My  reser- 
vations, rather,  are  grounded  on  public 
statements  of  representatives  of  the  insur- 
ance industry.  For  example.  A  government 
affairs  officer  of  a  leading  castialty  company 
Just  two  months  ago  stated  the  following 
before  a  conference  of  casualty  agents: 

"Our  view  is  that  unless  we  move  to  cor- 
rect, where  they  occur,  the  deficiencies  of 
workers'  compensation  systems  In  handling 
occupational  disease  claims,  the  continu- 
aticHi  of  these  deficiencies  will  become  the 
pcrtitical  rationale  for  'reforai'  legiriaWop 
that  will  eventually  federalize  the  entire 
state-administered  system  from  its  occupa- 
tional disease  taU  forward.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  credibly  sustain  the  argu- 
ment that  workers'  compensation  can.  in  all 
States,  compensate  occupational  disease 
claimants,  in  the  teeth  of  restrictive  stat- 
utes of  limitation,  recency  of  eqxisure  rules, 
in-state  exposure  requirements,  disease 
schedules,  and  the  like.  We  think  the  indus- 
try must.  In  cooperation  with  its  business 
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ciutomen,  address  these  deficiencies  in  the 
interest  of  w^fc'ng  the  system  as  effective  In 
occupational  4iT*»»*  cases  as  It  is  In  trau- 
matic injury  cases."  (Leslie  Check.  Cnim  de 
Fotater  Insurance  Co..  Natl  Assoc,  of  Cas.  A 
Surety  Agenta  Legis.  Conf.  2/7/83) 

To  me.  this  suggests  that  the  insurance  In- 
dustry does  see  shortccunings  In  the  current 
State  compensation  systems.  And  it  raises  a 
question  of  whether  the  insurance  Industry 
and  its  customers  are  offering  passive  resist- 
ance to  change,  hoping  that  the  monentum 
for  federal  intervention  will  dissipate. 

I  hope  this  is  not  the  case.  I  would  rather 
think  that  the  Industry  is  opting  for  a  third 
cause  of  action— to  press  aggressively  for 
changes  in  the  state  systems. 

—Statutes  of  limitations  need  revision  to 
take  account  of  the  long  latency  of  diseases. 

—Benefit  levels  need  to  be  upgraded. 

—More  sophisticated  medical  standards 
are  needed  for  more  accurate  determina- 
tions of  compensability. 

I  realize  that  this  latter  route  may  mean 
higher  costs  to  the  current  system.  Custom- 
ers may  complain  and  may  be  puzsled  as  to 
your  motives.  But  1  honestly  believe  that  in 
the  long  run  any  cost  Increases  will  pale 
compared  to  wlu^  is  In  store  If  Congress  is 
driven  to  act.  In  a  real  sense,  you  hold  the 
destiny  of  the  workers'  compensation  in 
your  hands.  The  choice  is  yours  whether 
you  will  take  the  positive  action  necessary 
to  preserve  and  modernise  it* 
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HON.  OAUDE  PEPPER 

OPrXORIDA 
m  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXPRSSOrTATrVXS 

TTiursctoy.  April  28.  1983 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
my  many  years  as  a  public  servant  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve 
many  remarkable  and  outstanding 
constituents.  One  who  is  constantly 
being  praised  for  her  skills  as  an  edu- 
cator and  her  fine  qualities  as  a  person 
Is  Mrs.  Ethel  Sherman. 

Ethel  Is  retiring  this  year  after  28 
years  as  a  teacher/director  of  the  kin- 
dergarten program  at  the  Rader  Me- 
morial United  Methodist  Church. 
Through  her  28  years  of  dedication 
and  unyielding  loyalty  she  has  had  an 
everlasting  impact  on  the  community 
and  the  formation  of  many  outstand- 
ing personalities.  Ethel's  caring  fash- 
ion and  devotion  to  the  children  she 
has  taught  will  never  be  forgotten  or 
go  unappreciated. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  Join 
with  the  many  friends  and  pupils  in 
extending  my  warm  commendations 
and  wishes  for  her  many  more  useful 
years  of  activity  and  involvement  in 
our  community.* 
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PRESIDENT  REAOAN  REBONDS 
US  OF  THE  CRISIS  AND  CHAL- 
LENGE IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

HON.  JACK  KEMP 

or  mw  TOKK 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSEHTATIVBS 

TTiunday.  Aprti  28. 1983 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  listening 
to  President  Reagan  last  night,  I  was 
reminded  of  another  President  speak- 
ing to  another  Joint  session  of  Con- 
gress, announcing  a  plan  to  counter 
Soviet-sponsored  subversion  of  our 
allles  in  southern  Europe.  Thirty-six 
years  ago.  President  Truman  spoke 
from  the  same  rostrum  to  armoimce 
the  Truman  doctrine,  which  declared 
that  wherever  aggression,  direct  or  in- 
direct, threatened  the  peace,  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  was  involved. 
For  me.  President  Reagan's  words 
were  a  reminder  of  the  truths  spoken 
that  night: 

The  free  peoples  of  the  world  look  to  us 
for  support  In  maintaining  their  freedoms. 
If  we  falter  in  our  leadership,  we  may  en- 
danger the  peace  of  the  world— and  we  shall 
surely  endanger  the  welfare  of  our  own 
nation. 

Congress  that  night  heard  the  Presi- 
dent, and  they  responded  with  legisla- 
tion approving  extensive  military  and 
economic  assistance  to  Oreece  and 
Turkey.  Were  it  not  for  that  aid,  those 
two  NATO  allies  could  not  long  have 
withstood  the  totalitarian  insurgents 
worlcing  for  their  overthrow. 

It  Is  my  fervent  hope  that  Congress 
has  again  heard  the  President,  and 
will  again  prove  worthy  of  the  task  of 
meeting  the  grave  challenges  before  us 
and  our  allies. 

If  anything,  the  crisis  that  President 
Reagan  has  described  is  more  critical 
than  that  of  Truman's  day.  for  the 
countries  at  risk  are  on  our  immediate 
southern  tier,  and  their  control  by  an 
imfriendly  power  would  pose  a  direct 
strategic  danger  to  the  United  States. 
The  Soviet  Union's  threats  to  emplace 
SS-20  missiles  in  Cuba  and  Nicara- 
gua—5  minutes  from  our  soil— are  a 
case  in  point.  Clearly  our  commitment 
to  the  independence  and  political  in- 
tegrity of  the  Western  Hemisphere  is 
an  inalienable  part  of  America's  histo- 
ry and  future,  for  this  is  our  home  and 
the  free  nations  of  this  hemisphere 
our  natural  allies. 

As  the  President  said,  it  is  now  clear 
that  the  Soviet  Union,  through  its  re- 
gional surrogates  Cuba  and  Nicaragua, 
has  embarked  on  the  express  objective 
of  destabilizing  as  many  governments 
in  the  Caribbean  and  Central  America 
as  possible,  with  a  view  toward  spread- 
ing violence  and  expanding  pro-Soviet 
regimes  and  Soviet  i>ower  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

Cuba's  exportation  of  revolution  has 
persisted  over  the  past  two  decades, 
entailing  support  for  insurgents  in  at 
least    13   Latin   American   countries. 
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These  terrorists  operations  are  de- 
sitpied  to  disrupt  public  life,  to  weaken 
economic  and  industrial  infrastruc- 
tures, to  undercut  confidence  in  per- 
sonal security,  and  in  the  ability  of  ex- 
isting governments  to  afford  protec- 
tion against  guerrilla  actions. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  terrorists'  victims  include  people, 
as  well  as  governments.  Their  tactics 
of  fomenting  guerrilla  warfare  and 
strife.  If  unchecked,  will  surely  gener- 
ate a  stream  of  refugees  seeking  to 
escape  violence  and  looking  for  a  life 
that  offers  some  promise  of  weU-being. 
This  was  true  in  Cul>a  following  Cas- 
tro's takeover  in  1959.  and  the  flow  of 
Cuban  refugees  continues  today. 
Marxist  totalitarian  successes  in  Latin 
America  not  only  would  bring  yet  fur- 
ther tragic  losses  and  human  suffer- 
ing, but  the  abUity  of  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  in  this  hemi- 
sphere to  absorb  such  refugees  would 
be  severely  taxed. 

Some  in  the  Congress  have  suggest- 
ed that  economic  assistance  alone 
would  suffice  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
friends  in  Central  America.  But  this  is 
not  the  case.  Unfortunately,  the  na- 
tions of  Central  America  do  not  have 
the  luxury  of  choosing  between  guns 
and  butter;  they  need  both.  Without 
the  milltU7  assistance  the  United 
States  has  provided  to  El  Salvador, 
with  the  support  of  Congress,  there 
would  have  been  no  elections  there 
last  year.  The  democratically  elected 
Government  in  San  Salvador  would 
have  fallen  long  ago  to  the  guns  and 
rockets  the  Libyans  call  medical  sup- 
plies. 

I  am  proud  of  the  support  we  have 
given  our  neighbors.  But  more  needs 
to  be  done. 

I  am  confident  that  no  Member  of 
this  Congress,  and  no  American,  wants 
to  see  ED  Salvador  t)ecome  another 
Nlcaragxia,  where  the  totalitarian  San- 
danista  regime  has  suppressed  its 
people  and  engaged  in  massive  viola- 
tions of  human  rights.  Our  support  for 
the  Government  of  El  Salvador  and 
other  governments  in  the  region  does 
not  imply  any  Judgment  of  perfection, 
or  unqualified  support  for  their  poli- 
cies; but  it  does  signify  our  Judgment 
that  the  alternative  is  so  much 
worse— for  them,  and  for  ourselves. 

I  must  register  my  deep  disappoint- 
ment at  the  official  Democratic  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  address,  de- 
livered last  night  by  Senator  Christo- 
pher DoDD.  Senator  Dodd  placed  the 
tragic  violence  and  instability  in  Cen- 
tral America  on  the  doorstep  of  the 
administration,  and  characterized  the 
President's  policy  as  one  of  massive 
military  buildups.  He  failed  to  men- 
tion that  the  Soviet  Union  spends  20 
times  more  on  military  supplies  for 
Cuba  alone  than  the  United  States  is 
spending  in  all  of  Latin  America,  or 
that  the  8,000  Cubans  in  Nicaragua, 
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plus  assorted  East  Germans,  Bulgar- 
ians, North  Koreans,  Soviets,  and 
members  of  the  PLO  dwarf  our  55 
military  advisers  in  El  Salvador. 

How  la  it  that  the  liberal/left  in  our 
country  refuses  to  see  the  dangers 
from  the  spread  of  totalitarianism  on 
our  own  continent?  Is  it  the  very  close- 
ness of  Central  America  tliat  makes 
the  presence  of  Soviet  Influence  and 
power  80  very  difficult  for  them  to  ac- 
knowledge? 

Perhaps  sadder  still  is  the  unsettling 
premise  that  seems  to  underlie  their 
world  view:  A  loss  of  faith  in  the  moral 
and  rational  superiority  of  democracy 
over  tyranny.  A  party  elite  that  be- 
lieves that  American  power  in  Central 
America  is  the  primary  cause  of  con- 
flict there,  and  that  reserves  its  deep- 
est wrath  for  the  governments  that 
allow  free  elections  Instead  of  those 
that  espouse  Marxist  oppression,  is  in 
danger  of  losing  its  bonds  with  Ameri- 
ca's proud  role  as  leader  of  the  free 
world. 

As  Americans.  I  believe  that  our  for- 
eign policy  must  be  rooted  in  our  sup- 
port for  the  institutions  and  political 
philosophy  that  has  made  our  Nation 
great  and  our  people  materially  and 
spiritually  privileged.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  a  moral  imperative  to 
lend  our  support  and  assistance  to  sus- 
taining and  encouraging  the  growth  of 
democratic  capitalism  wherever  and 
whenever  we  can.  We  need  to  do  this, 
not  so  much  in  a  spirit  of  altruism,  but 
in  the  recognition  that  as  a  free 
people,  we  are  more  secure  and  more 
prosperous  as  others  share  our  demo- 
cratic heritage. 

If  the  call  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  has  proved  beyond  oiu-  abil- 
ity to  fulfill,  at  least  we  can  see  to  It 
that  democracy  can  find  a  safe  haven 
in  our  own  hemisphere.  That  is  all 
that  the  President  is  asking:  Are  these 
nations,  and  their  free  institutions, 
worthy  of  survival?  To  this  question, 
there  can  be  only  one  answer.* 


LEGION  COBCMANDER  NEAFSET 
18  OUTSTANDING  CITIZEN 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  mw  jrasxT 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  April  28, 1983 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  Join 
the  Fairview  American  Legion  Post 
No.  71  and  the  Camden  Coimty  Com- 
mittee in  their  testimonial  to  Depart- 
ment Commander  John  M.  Neafsey  of 
823  Bergen  Street,  Gloucester  City, 
N.J. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
John  personally  for  many  years  and, 
having  woriced  closely  with  him  on 
Issues  important  to  the  veteran,  I  can 
attest  to  his  dedication  and  commit- 
ment. John  is  certainly  a  shining  ex- 
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ample  of  the  true  meaning  of  citizen 
activism.  He  has  compiled  an  extensive 
record  of  service  not  only  to  the  Amer- 
ican Legion  but  to  the  community  as 
welL 

I  can  think  of  no  man  more  worthy 
of  the  tribute  that  will  be  paid  to  him 
on  Saturday.  April  30.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  commending 
John  for  his  efforts  and  applauding 
him  for  Jobs  well  done.* 


THE  NUCLEAR  FREEZE:  SYMBOL 
OR  SUBSTANCE? 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

or  CAUPORMIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEtTTATl  VES 

Thunday,  April  28. 1983 

•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  vote  on  the  nuclear 
freeze  approaches,  I  would  like  to  call 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  thought- 
ful reminder  of  Just  what  is  at  stake  in 
this  serious  debate.  A  San  Diego  Union 
editorial  entitled  "They  Don't  Under- 
stand," April  19,  1983,  lucidly  reminds 
us  that  we  are  not  engaged  in  some 
sort  of  symbolic  exercise.  Instead,  our 
actions  will  have  far-reaching  implica- 
tions for  meaningful  arms  reduction 
negotiations,  irrespective  of  Senate  or 
White  House  consideration.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  not  dismiss  the  freeze 
as  merely  symbolic  when,  in  fact,  its 
impact  will  be  tnily  substantive. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  San  Diego  Union.  Apr.  19. 1983] 
Trky  Don't  Uin>KRSTAin> 

House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  (lip)  O'Neill 
and  a  number  of  other  advocates  of  the  nu- 
clear freeze  resolution,  apparently  unmind- 
ful of  Its  awesome  liabilities,  continue  to 
argue  that  It  only  expresses  the  sentiment 
of  Congress  and  would  have  no  binding 
effect.  This  Is  sheer  nonsense. 

Even  If  what  Mr.  O'Neill  says  were  true, 
the  freeze  should  stQl  be  defeated  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  where  debate  on 
the  measure  resxunes  today.  To  adopt  the 
resolution  calling  for  a  mutual  and  verifia- 
ble freeze  of  United  States  and  Soviet  Union 
nuclear  arsenals  at  current  levels  would  be 
national  folly.  A  freeze  would  perpetuate 
the  Soviets'  overwhelming  nuclear  superior- 
ity. 

But  Mr.  O'Neill  and  others,  who  assert  the 
freeze  would  not  be  binding,  are  dead 
wrong.  The  freeze  resolution  was  Introduced 
as  a  Joint  resolution  of  Congress,  and  such 
measures  have  the  force  of  law. 

If  the  freeze  resolution  had  been  intro- 
duced as  a  concurrent  resolution,  Mr. 
O'Neill  would  be  correct  inasmuch  as  a  con- 
current resolution  expresses  the  opinion  of 
Congress.  As  a  Joint  resolution,  however, 
the  freeze  Is  treated  as  a  bill  that  would 
have  to  be  signed,  or  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, or  become  law  without  his  signature. 

In  other  words,  if,  by  unfortunate  happen- 
stance, the  freeze  resolution  became  law, 
the  President  would  be  compelled  to  stop 
negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union  for  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  arms,  instead,  the  President 
would  have  to  seek  an  Immediate  freexe 
that  would  condemn  the  United  States  to 
permanent  nuclear  inferiority  to  the  Soviet 
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Union  and  to  an  inferior  status  in  worid  af- 
fairs that  would  inevitably  result. 

No  wonder  there  is  vast  confusion  over- 
the  legal  status  of  the  freeze  resolution.  The 
House  backers  of  the  measure  can't  even 
agree  among  themselves  about  exactly  what 
the  freeze  would  do. 

Before  Congress  recessed  for  an  Easter 
holiday,  the  freeze  backers  had  to  call  ofit 
debate  because  they  could  not  answer  nu- 
merous pertinent  questions.  For  example, 
would  the  freeze  preclude  development'  of 
the  B-1  bomber  to  replace  the  nation's  obso- 
lescent B-52s?  Would  it  prevent  production 
of  submarines  that  carry  nuclear  weapons? 
Last  week,  the  resolution's  sponsors  had 
some  answers  of  sorts.  An  aging  B-52  could 
be  replaced  by  a  new  B-62  but  not  by  a  B-I; 
current  weapons  would  have  to  be  replaced 
on  a  one-for-one  basis.  But  apparently  no 
one  knows  for  sure. 

Indeed,  these  and  other  complex  ques- 
tions are  simply  not  addressed  by  the  sim- 
plistic language  of  the  freeze  resolution.' 
There  is  nothing  whatsoever  in  the  resolu- 
tion that  comprehends  the  complexities  of 
modem  weapon  systems  and  their  advanced 
technologies. 

Certainly,  the  resolution's  simplicity  ap- 
pears to  offer  an  appealing  way  out  of  the 
race  to  stockpile  terrifying  nuclear  arms. 
But  the  U.S.  supply  of  nuclear  warheads  al- 
ready has  been  shrinking.  The  United 
States  unilaterally  removed  2,000  tactical 
weapons  from  Europe  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  total  number  of  American  nucle- 
ar warheads  reached  an  all-time  high  in 
1967  when  the  supply  was  nearly  a  third 
higher  than  in  1980.  The  average  yield  per 
nuclear  warhead  peaked  in  1957,  and  the 
level  of  megatonnage  in  1960  was  four  times 
greater  than  In  1980. 

Now,  President  Reagan  wants  a  reduction 
in  iMth  U.S.  and  Soviet  nuclear  arms.  Con- 
sidering the  size  of  the  arsenals  on  both 
sides,  reductions  surely  offer  greater  hope 
for  peace  and  safety  than  a  freeze  at  cur- 
rent levels. 

The  American  Catholic  bishops,  after  a 
careful  examination  of  the  arms  Issue,  have 
concluded  that  negotiated  reductions  are 
the  best  hope  for  peace.  The  bishops,  who 
once  were  ready  to  vote  on  a  pastoral  letter 
endorsing  the  freeze,  obviously  have  more 
confidence  in  Mr.  Reagan's  efforts  to  nego- 
tiate arms  control  agreements  than  House 
backers  of  the  freeze.  Not  only  did  the  bish- 
ops remove  from  their  document  anything 
that  could  l>e  remotely  Interpreted  as  en- 
dorsing the  freeze,  they,  like  the  President, 
seek  deep  bilateral  reductions  in  nuclear 
arms. 

Curiously,  House  supporters  of  the  freeze. 
including  Rep.  Jim  Bates,  (I>-San  Diego), 
refuse  to  vote  for  amendments  to  the  reso- 
lution that  would  encourage  arms  reduction 
initiatives.  Freeze  advocates  last  week  re- 
jected an  amendment  calling  on  each  nation 
to  demolish  two  nuclear  warhetuis  l>efore 
deploying  a  more  modem  one.  They  also  de- 
feated an  amendment  that  would  have  tua- 
phasized  the  Importance  of  a  reduction  in 
nuclesLT  weapons. 

Moreover,  the  freeze  advocates  have  yet 
to  explain  how  the  United  States  can  be 
sure  of  verifying  Soviet  compliance  with  a 
freeze.  The  Kremlin  last  week  refused  even 
to  talk  further  about  tightening  verification 
provisions  of  two  unratified  treaties  that 
limit  underground  nuclear  tests.  With  the 
Soviets  historically  refusing  on-site  inspec- 
tions, the  United  States  has  relied  on  seis- 
mic measurements  that  have  indicated  the 
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RuasUn  tests  exceed  the  megmtonnsge 
limits  established  In  the  two  treaties. 

Althoucb  the  House  resolution  would 
frecK  the  tesUng,  production,  and  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons,  it  would  not  pro- 
hibit weapons  research.  But  pressure  un- 
doubtedly would  be  exerted  by  the  freese 
movement  (or  the  United  SUtes  to  ctirtaU 
unilaterally,  or  end  its  weapons  research, 
while  the  Russians  would  not  be  bound  by 
any  such  constraints. 

Enactment  of  the  nuclear  freeze  resolu- 
tion would  undermine  VS.  efforts  to 
achieve  meanlncful.  bilateral  nuclear  arms 
reductl<His,  and  would  permanently  cripple 
the  nation's  security.  The  freeze  resolution 
has  a  Kood  chance  of  passing  because  Rep. 
Bates  and  other  House  supporters  of  the 
freese  do  not  seem  to  realise  what  it 
means.* 


DIRECT  PAYMENT  UNDER  THE 
MEDICARE  PROGRAM 

HON.  BARBARAS.  MKULSKI 

or  MAaTlAHD 

nr  THB  Housx  or  rkprxsentati  vbs 
Thursday.  April  28, 1983 
•  Ms.  MJKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  intaroducing  legislation  to  amend 
title  XVin  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
in  order  to  retain  the  option  of  direct 
reimbursement  for  health  care  provid- 
ers under  the  medicare  program. 

The  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration currently  offers  providers  of 
health  services  the  right  to  choose  be- 
tween having  their  medicare  claims 
processed  either  by  a  designated  inter- 
mediary or  directly  by  the  Govern- 
ment through  HCPA's  Office  of  Direct 
Reimbursement.  This  legislation  will 
mandate  that  choice  be  continued. 

There  are  compelling  reasons  why 
this  option  should  be  preserved: 

HCFA,  which  already  has  estab- 
lished an  efficient  and  cost-effective 
computer  and  claims  processing  in- 
house  capability,  should  continue  this 
operation  so  that  it  can  better  evalu- 
ate the  state  of  the  art,  and  the  com- 
parative costs  and  performance  of  pri- 
vate contractors: 

By  preserving  the  right  of  choice  for 
providers,  the  Government  will  maxi- 
mize competition  and  encourage  effi- 
ciency among  the  contracting  interme- 
diaries; 

Terminating  the  direct  reimburse- 
ment operation  will  destroy  the  most 
comprehensive  and  accurate  home 
health  data  base  in  the  country  which 
can  be  used  to  determine  home  health 
policy  and  reimbursement  procedures 
and  benefits; 

Terminating  the  direct  reimburse- 
ment operation  will  limit  patients' 
benefits  to  the  arbitrary  decision  of  a 
regional  intermediary.  Thus,  patients 
will  be  at  the  mercy  of  monopolistic 
Intermediaries  whose  behavior  in  proc- 
essing claims  will  be  subject  to  no  ex- 
ternal check  or  balance; 

The  Government  wiD  lose  the  one 
operating  office  in  HCFA  that  could 
provide  for  experimentation  In  reduc- 
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Ing  claims  processing  costs  and  there- 
by reducing  the  administrative  ex- 
penses involved  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. 

At  a  time  when  spiraling  medicare 
program  expenses  are  of  national  con- 
cern, the  Federal  Government  should 
continue  its  efforts  to  find  innovative 
ways  to  reduce  the  administrative 
burden.  By  continuing  its  Office  of 
Direct  Reimbursement.  HCFA  wlU 
maintain  its  capability  to  stimulate 
competition  in  the  private  sector,  and 
to  provide  a  testing  groimd  for  cost-ef- 
ficient methods.  This  is  no  time  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  back  away 
from  its  commitment  to  solving  the 
problem  of  escalating  medicare  costs. 
This  legislation  will  insure  that  Feder- 
al commitment.* 


ELDERLY  NUTRITION  PROGRAM 

HON.  MAITlffiW  J.  RINALDO 

or  mw  JKRSET 
IW  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRISElfTATIVIS 

Thursday.  April  28.  1983 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
weekday,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
senior  citizens  across  the  country  take 
advantage  of  the  elderly  nutrition  pro- 
gram at  senior  centers,  schools, 
churches,  in  their  own  homes  if 
infirm,  and  other  locations  in  their 
own  communities.  This  program  is  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Adminis- 
tration on  Aging,  through  State  and 
local  area  agencies  on  aging,  and  re- 
ceives the  bulk  of  its  f  imding  through 
title  inc  (1)  and  (2)  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  3001  et  seq).  State  units  on 
aging  are  also  reimbursed  on  a  per- 
meal-served  basis  under  a  separate  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  through 
the  Agriculture  Department's  com- 
modities/cash in  lieu  of  commodities 
program  (section  311  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act). 

The  Older  Americans  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1981  (PubUc  Law  97-115) 
mandated  authorization  ceilings  for 
the  commodities/cash  in  lieu  of  com- 
modities provision,  but  these  ceilings 
have  proven  unrealistically  low.  While 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  initial- 
ly thought  It  could  satisfy  all  the 
States'  reimbursement  requests  of 
51.50  cents  per  meal  with  the  fiscal 
year  1982  appropriation  of  $93.2  mil- 
lion, additional  funds  of  slightly  over 
$2.6  million  are  needed.  In  my  own 
State  of  New  Jersey,  the  New  Jersey 
Division  on  Aging  reports  that  the 
equivalent  of  18.000  meals  could  be 
lost  if  reimbursement  is  not  forthcom- 
ing. For  fiscal  year  1983,  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  projects  that  $16 
million  more  than  this  year's  $100  mil- 
lion authorization  and  appropriation 
level  will  be  needed. 

To  address  this  shortfall.  Congress- 
man Mario  Biaggi,  chairman  of  the 
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Select  Committee  on  Aging's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Human  Services  and  an 
original  member  of  the  committee,  has 
Joined  with  me  today  to  Introduce  leg- 
islation to  authorize  an  additional  $3 
million  in  fimds  for  fiscal  year  1982 
and  to  amend  the  authorization  ceil- 
ings for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  in 
order  to  accommodate  estimated  in- 
creases in  reimbursement  requests  by 
the  States,  based  on  the  number  of 
meals  that  they  are  able  to  serve  the 
elderly. 

Section  311  provides  an  Incentive  for 
nutrition  providers  to  seek  supplemen- 
tal, non-Federal  support  for  their  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  encouraging  financial 
efficiency.  But  without  these  addition- 
al funds,  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
section  311— maximizing  the  number 
of  meals  with  the  least  amount  of  Fed- 
eral dollars— will  be  frustrated,  and 
State  units  on  aging  may  lose  up  to  8 
million  meals  for  the  elderly  at  a  time 
when  need  has  never  been  greater. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  Representative 
BiAGGi  and  me  in  working  for  this  leg- 
islation. Our  Nation's  elderly  are 
counting  on  us.« 
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REV.  FREDERICK  G.  SAMPSON, 
PASTOR,  DETROIT'S  TABERNA- 
CLE MISSIONARY  BAPTIST 
CHURCH 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS.  JR. 

or  mcHicAii 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28.  1983 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Frederick  G.  Sampson  is  pastor  of  the 
Tabernacle  Missionary  Baptist  Church 
in  the  city  of  Detroit,  one  of  the  city's 
leading  congregations.  He  grew  up  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  where  his  father  was  a 
minister.  He  excelled  in  theological 
study,  earning  degrees  at  Howard  Uni- 
versity and  his  doctorate  in  divinity 
from  the  Virginia  Theological  Semi- 
nary. A  national  and  international 
scholar  and  lecturer  at  numerous  col- 
leges and  universities.  Dr.  Sampson  re- 
cently published  a  book  entitled,  "The 
Romance  of  Theology  in  the  Black  Ex- 
perience." 

Reverend  Sampson  exemplifies 
many  extraordinary  traits  of  intellect 
and  character.  He  is  devoted  to  his 
congregation,  the  community  in  which 
he  lives  and  works,  and  the  city  of  De- 
troit, where  he  serves  on  a  number  of 
boards  and  commissions.  He  is  down  to 
earth  and  always  accessible.  He  also  is 
an  orator  of  the  first  rank.  But  even 
beyond  these  qualities,  I  consider  his 
greatest  strength  the  sense  of  mission 
and  commitment  he  has  brought  to 
his  church  in  applying  the  Gospel  to 
everyday  life  and  to  the  solution  of 
human  and  community  problems. 
Under  his  guidance  the  Tabernacle 


Minionary  Baptist  Church  has 
become  Involved  In  every  pressing 
Bodal  issue.  His  church  has  reached 
out  to  yoimg  people  and  found  them 
woric;  Joined  with  community  groups 
to  improve  the  quality  of  housing  and 
public  services;  and  has  come  to  the 
assistance  of  families  in  need. 

For  his  extraordinary  leadership  and 
service  in  the  community  and  the 
Nation,  the  Detroit  branch  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Colored  Women's 
Clubs  will  honor  Dr.  Sampson  this 
Saturday,  April  30.  1983,  with  a  limch- 
eon  In  Detroit.  On  that  occasion,  a 
proclamation  of  commendation  will  be 
given  him.  a  copy  of  which  I  have  in- 
cluded in  this  statement.  I  am  also 
pleased  that  Reverend  Sampson  has 
been  chosen  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives  to  serve 
as  a  guest  chaplain,  an  occasion  I  look 
forward  to  with  great  satisfaction.  I 
can  think  of  few  other  human  beings 
and  leaders  who  so  deserve  the  honors 
accorded  them. 

Pkoclamaxiom  or  CouaanMnoii 

Whereas  Dr.  Frederick  O.  Sampson. 
Pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  Missionary  Baptist 
Church  located  In  Detroit,  Michigan,  is  one 
of  our  nation's  foremost  Baptist  Ministers, 
and 

Whereas  Dr.  Sampson  is  highly  respected 
by  his  peers  throughout  the  nation  and  the 
world  for  his  devotion,  leadership,  and  intel- 
lectual achievements:  He  received  his  Doc- 
torate of  Ministry  and  Divinity  from  the 
Virginia  Theological  Seminiu'y  and  a  Divini- 
ty Degree  from  Howard  University:  And.  he 
recently  published  a  book  entitled.  "The 
Romance  of  Theology  in  the  Black  Experi- 
ence;" And.  he  lectures  at  several  universi- 
ties and  colleges  annually,  and 

Whereas  Dr.  Sampson  has  given  of  him- 
self tirelessly  and  unstlntingly  to  bring 
hope.  Justice,  equality,  and  peace  through 
his  active  leadership  in  the  Detroit  commu- 
nity, the  national  community,  and  the  Inter- 
national community:  He  Is  a  Past-President 
of  the  Detroit  Branch  of  the  NAACP;  And. 
a  member  of  the  State  of  Michigan  Civil 
Rights  Commission;  And.  he  serves  on  the 
Commission  for  the  International  Year  of 
the  Child;  And.  he  serves  as  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  numerous  commu- 
nity organizations,  and 

Whereas  The  C^irrent  Topic  Study  Club, 
the  Detroit  Branch  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Colored  Women's  CHubs.  has  con- 
vened this  luncheon  on  Saturday,  April  30. 
1983.  to  honor  Dr.  Sampson:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  Dr.  Frederick  O.  Sampson 
be  awarded  this  Proclamation  of  Commen- 
dation In  recognition  of  his  extraordinary 
service  to  promote  Humanitarianlsm.  Peace 
and  Ooodwill  to  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world.* 


CARIBBEAN  BASIN  INITIATIVE 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  RICHARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

or  mssooai 

a  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28, 1983 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative  proposal  that  reflects  an  ex- 
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tensive  examination  of  the  plan  resub- 
mitted earlier  this  year  by  the  Reagan 
administration.  My  purpose  in  this 
action  is  to  present  an  alternative  path 
to  regional  growth  and  security.  It  is 
Important  that  there  be  more  discus- 
sion about  this  issue  than  there  has 
been  in  the  past.  While  this  proposal 
will  undoubtedly  be  modified  by  the 
Congress,  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  pay  close  attention  to  the  ap- 
proach of  this  bill,  especially  the  gtiar- 
antees  and  protections  that  it  offers  to 
citizens  of  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Caribbean  Basin. 

It  is  our  primary  duty  in  any  such 
initiative  to  help  assure  human  rights 
and  to  consider  and  protect  existing 
jobs  of  workers  of  all  concerned  na- 
tions—including the  United  States— 
and  the  great  need  to  create  new  Job 
opportunities  with  decent  workplace 
conditions  through  increased  trade. 
My  proposal  is  designed  to  correct 
those  glaring  omissions  in  the  adminis- 
tration's bill.  Congress  will  have  over- 
sight responsibility  in  specified  situa- 
tions of  the  administrative  process  of 
granting  a  country  beneficiary  status. 

The  bill  contains  two  titles.  The  first 
will  extend  for  6  years  duty-free  status 
to  articles  from  eligible  beneficiary 
countries.  Unlike  the  administration's 
proposal,  Cuba  is  not  listed  as  a  coun- 
try eligible  for  such  status.  There  are 
exceptions  for  import  sensitive  prod- 
ucts voted  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives last  year  such  as  textUes  and  ap- 
parel articles;  footwear,  handbags,  lug- 
gage, flat  goods,  work  gloves,  and 
leather  wearing  apparel  not  currently 
eligible  for  duty-free  treatment  imder 
the  generalized  system  of  preferences; 
tuna;  and  petroleum  products. 

In  addition,  my  biU  exempts  other 
import-senstive  manufactured  prod- 
ucts and  components  of  products  not 
currently  eligible  for  duty-free  treat- 
ment imder  the  generalized  system  of 
preferences,  such  as  watches,  electron- 
ic articles,  certain  steel  articles,  semi- 
manufactured and  manufactured  glass 
products— the  administration's  propos- 
al fails  to  carry  over  current  law  ex- 
emptions for  such  products  from  duty- 
free treatment.  In  addition,  duty-free 
treatment  is  not  allowed  for  products 
or  parts  of  products  that  are  the  sub- 
ject of  bilateral  restraints  between  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  or 
that  are  subject  to  voluntary  export 
restraints  by  any  foreign  country  to 
the  United  States  or  that  receive  non- 
reciprocal  treatment  by  the  benefici- 
ary country.  Findings  of  injury  imder 
U.S.  fair  and  unfair  trade  statutes  will 
also  preclude  duty-free  treatment. 
These  protections  will  safeguard  those 
presently  endangered  U.S.  industries 
against  additional  injury  from  duty- 
free imports.  For  example,  the  Japa- 
nese would  not  be  able  to  use  the 
region  as  a  funnel  for  duty-free  UJS. 
imports  of  auto  parts. 
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Title  I  contains  eligibility  require- 
ments for  beneficiary  status  in  addi- 
tion to  those  contained  in  the  adminis- 
tration's proposaL  For  example,  there 
are  requirements  for  basic  human 
rights;  safety  in  the  woiicplaoe  and  the 
right  to  organize  and  bargain  collec- 
tively. Congress  is  provided  with  over- 
sight responsibility  to  assure  that  no 
administration  may  treat  such  precon- 
ditions as  mere  rhethoric.  In  addition, 
current  law  requirements  contained  In 
the  generalized  system  of  preferences 
denying  countries  eligibility  status  if 
they  faU  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  to  prevent  drug  traffickers 
from  using  us  as  a  market  for  their  un- 
lawful activities  is  incorporated  in  my 
proposal;  also  incorporated  is  the  GSP 
prohibition  against  countries  that  aid, 
abet,  or  grant  sanctuary  to  intemar 
tional  terrorists.  It  mystifies  me  that 
such  minimal  requirements  were  never 
included  in  the  administration's  bill. 

Title  I  also  contains  a  local  content 
provision  that  protects  U.S.  Industries 
from  assaults  from  multinational  im- 
ports and  instead  is  specifically  target- 
ed to  benefiting  the  economies  of  the 
Caribbean.  It  provides  that  35  percent 
of  the  appraised  value  of  the  article 
imported  from  a  beneficiary  country 
to  the  United  States  must  have  been 
produced  in  such  beneficiary  country; 
at  the  end  of  2  years  that  sum  phases 
up  from  35  percent  to  50  percent.  This 
content  requirement,  modest  as  it  is, 
assures  that  the  people  of  the  Caribbe- 
an Basin  become  the  chief  benefici- 
aries of  development  by  expanded  job 
opportunities  created  through  internal 
market  growth  rather  than  minor  as- 
sembly and  sophisticated  passthrough 
arrangements. 

Last  year.  Ambassador  William 
Brock  told  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  International  Trade  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  a 
basis  for  the  administration's  proposal 
is  because  "there  is  uncertainty  and 
fear  in  the  Caribbean  Basin  about  the 
future  of  the  GSP  progam."  The  98th 
Congress  must  come  to  grips  with  the 
future  of  that  program  since  it  is  due 
to  expire  next  year.  In  the  meantime, 
in  order  to  assure  that  Caribbean 
countries  are  major  beneficiaries  of 
my  bill,  it  contains  a  provision  that 
certain  GSP  countries  be  graduated 
from  duty-free  treatment.  These  coun- 
tries are  now  strong,  self-sufficient 
trading  partners  and  can  trade  on  the 
same  terms  as  all  other  nations.  Thus, 
the  special  preference  that  has  given 
them  a  special  added  benefit  is  no 
longer  needed.  This  action  will  provide 
the  Caribbean  Basin  nations  with  an 
added  opportunity  to  develop  their 
trading  capability. 

The  bill  provides  that:  Effective  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  Taiwan.  Korea,  Hong 
Kong,  Mexico,  and  Brazil  shall  be 
graduated  from  the  list  of  eligible 
countries   for   purposes   of   duty-free 
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JJJS.  imports.  Collecttvely.  those  five 
countries  receired  a  total  share  of 
about  M  percent  of  all  OSP  benefits  in 
1982.  In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for 
graduation  of  Singapore.  Israel.  India. 
Yugoslavia,  and  Argoitina  effective 
September  30.  1985— that  group  of 
countries  received  over  16  percent  of 
aU  OSP  benefits  in  1983:  finally.  Thai- 
land. Chile,  the  Philim)ines.  Peru,  and 
Portugal  will  be  graduated  the  follow- 
ing year— they  received  almost  8  per- 
cent of  total  OSP  benefits  in  1982.  By 
graduating  the  IS  industrialized  coun- 
tries that  historically  have  monopo- 
llied  the  benefits  derived  from  duty- 
free treatment  under  the  generalised 
system  of  preferences,  the  bill  affords 
the  countries  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
an  opportunity  to  compete  for  the 
lion's  share  of  the  benefits  derived 
from  preferential  trade  with  the 
United  States.  By  phasing  In  this  grad- 
uation process  over  a  3-year  period. 
Congress  is  still  afforded  the  opportu- 
nity to  review  the  OSP  program  and 
take  such  additional  corrective  meas- 
ures as  it  deems  necessary  in  light  of 
past  and  present  domestic  industry 
conditions  in  the  United  States.  At  the 
least,  this  provision  of  the  bill  wiU  lay 
to  rest  some  of  the  uncertainty  and 
fear  in  the  Caribbean  Basin  about  the 
OSP  program  since  it  will  give  them  a 
stronger  foothold  to  advantage  them- 
selves of  the  UJS.  market. 

The  blD  carries  over  from  OSP  the 
competitive  need  limitations  on  prefer- 
ential treatment.  This  means  that  any 
beneficiary  country  that  exports  to 
the  United  States  in  a  given  year  a 
quantity  of  an  eligible  article  having 
an  appraised  value  in  excess  of  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
$25  million  as  the  ONP  of  the  United 
States  for  the  preceding  year,  as  deter- 
ndned  by  the  Commerce  Department, 
bears  to  ONP  for  1974.  or  has  export- 
ed to  the  United  States  50  percent  of 
the  value  of  total  imports  of  such  arti- 
cle during  any  calendar  year,  then 
such  country  shall  not  receive  duty- 
free treatment  for  such  article  unless 
the  President  certifies  certain  condi- 
tions have  been  met 

Title  n  incorporates  a  tax  provision 
contained  in  the  administration's  bill 
that  wiU  rebate  all  rum  excise  taxes 
collected  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  UJS. 
Virgin  Islands.  The  elimination  of 
duties  on  certain  nun  imported  from 
Caribbean  Basin  coimtries  under  title 
I  may  reduce  the  U.S.  sales  of  rum 
produced  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  UJS. 
Virgin  Islands  This  provision  assures 
that  the  benefits  to  Caribbean  coun- 
tries on  increased  sales  of  rum  to  the 
United  States,  will  not  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  Puerto  Rico  and  the  U.S. 
^Hrgin  Til^"***  However.  I  have  omit- 
ted from  my  bill  a  new  administration 
provision  for  business  expense  deduc- 
tions for  conventions  in  beneficiary 
countries.  I  have  done  this  because  I 
am  convinced  that  further  expansion 
of  the  current  law  definition  of  "North 
American  area"  for  purposes  of  such  a 
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deduction  will  only  serve  to  weaken 
the  U.S.  tourist  industry. 

Mi.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  being 
introduced  as  an  alternative  to  the  ad- 
ministration's bill.  I  hope  many  of  my 
colleagues  will  Join  with  me  in  coqmn- 
soring  my  proposal.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CLARION 
LEDOER 


HON.  WAYNE  DOWDY 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 
or  THX  HOUSE  OF  RXFRSSKHTATIVXS 

Thursday.  April  28. 1983 

•  Mr.  DOWDY  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  received  some  good  news  re- 
cently which  I  wanted  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  coUeagues.  A  newspaper 
in  Jackson,  Miss.,  the  Clarion  Ledger, 
has  been  named  the  winner  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  awards  for  ex- 
cellence In  Journalism,  the  coveted 
Pulitzer  Prize. 

We.  in  Mississippi,  take  special  pride 
in  this  achievement  because  the 
award-winning  series  chronicled  a  very 
positive  event  In  our  State— the  devel- 
opment and  passage  of  a  landmark 
educational  improvement  package. 

In  years  to  come,  our  schoolchildren 
will  hopefully  enjoy  the  rewards  of  a 
higher  quality  of  education  because 
our  community— parents,  educators, 
local  and  State  officials— recogrnized 
the  need  for  change  and  persevered  in 
finding  a  solution  to  the  problems 
plaguing  our  public  school  system. 
Throughout  this  process,  the  Clarion 
Ledger  did  a  superb  Job  in  analyzing 
the  issue  and  In  offering  editorial  sup- 
port for  the  community's  efforts.  We 
are  grateful  for  their  role  in  providing 
an  open  forum  for  the  exchange  of 
ideas  as  the  educational  reform  issue 
developed. 

In  securing  a  Pulitzer  Prize,  the 
team  of  Journalists  at  the  Clarion 
Ledger  has  won  national  recognition 
as  the  very  best  that  their  profession 
has  to  offer. 

I  know  that  you  Join  me  today  In  ex- 
tending our  congratulations  to  the 
staff  of  the  Clarion  Ledger— the  exec- 
utive editor,  Charles  Overby;  the  State 
editor,  Lee  Ceamal;  the  editorial  direc- 
tor, David  Hardin:  and  the  talented 
young  reporters  who  dedicated  their 
energies  to  the  series:  Nancy  Weaver, 
Pred  Ankiam,  and  Cliff  Treyens.  We 
send  our  best  wishes  for  their  contin- 
ued success.* 


TO  ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL 
OUTDOOR  RECREATION  COM- 
MISSION 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP  ARIZONA 
IN  THX  House  OP  REFRESOfTATIVSS 

Thursday.  April  28.  1983 

•  Mr.  UDALL  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
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tiimal  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission.  This  Commission 
would  be  charged  with  the  Job  of  per- 
forming a  comprehensive  analysis  of 
the  outdoor  recreation  activities  and 
needs  of  our  citizens,  making  projec- 
tions of  future  trends  in  outdoor  recre- 
ation, and  most  importantly,  providing 
recommendations  for  how  load.  State, 
and  Federal  policies  might  be  im- 
proved and  strengthened  to  meet 
these  challenges. 

This  measiu%  has  been  stimulated 
by  the  excellent  work  of  a  group  put 
together  by  Mr.  lAurence  S.  Rockefel- 
ler, whom  I  have  known  and  respected 
for  many  years.  His  panel,  calling 
itself  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Re- 
sources Review  Commission,  per- 
formed an  initial  survey  of  recreation 
issues  and  problems.  Chaired  by  Mr. 
Henry  Diamond,  the  group  consisted 
of  Dr.  Emery  Castle,  president  of  Re- 
sources for  the  Future,  Mr.  Sheldon 
Coleman,  chairman  of  the  Coleman 
Co.,  Mr.  William  Penn  Mott,  president 
of  the  California  State  Parks  Founda- 
tion, Mr.  Patrick  Noonan,  president  of 
Conservation  Resources,  Inc.,  and  Mr. 
William  Reilly,  president  of  the  Con- 
servation Foundation. 

Their  reconnaissance  led  them  to 
several  important  conclusions.  They 
found  that  there  have  been  enormous 
changes  In  how  and  where  Americans 
live,  work,  and  recreate  over  the  past 
20  years.  Although  recreation  Is  prob- 
ably more  Important  to  us  as  a  people 
than  it  ever  has  been  before,  outdoor 
recreation  policies  have  changed  little 
to  reflect  either  the  Increasing  need 
for  or  the  changing  nature  of  recrea- 
tion. The  panel  found  that  govern- 
ment at  all  levels  and  the  private  sec- 
tor as  well  need  to  do  more,  and  to  co- 
ordinate their  activities  to  a  higher 
degree,  than  ever  before,  and  that  this 
could  be  done  without  massive  new 
public  expenditures. 

To  translate  these  areas  of  inquiry 
into  more  specific  and  solid  areas  of 
knowledge  and  expertise  for  use  in  the 
formulation  of  new  policy  initiatives, 
"Ux.  Rockefeller's  panel  recommended 
the  creation  of  a  blue-ribbon  commis- 
sion very  much  like  the  one  proposed 
by  the  legislation  I  am  Introducing 
today. 

And  I  cannot  emphasize  too  much 
an  Issue  which  must  be  a  major  focus 
of  the  commission  and  which  concerns 
me  greatly.  That  issue  is  the  American 
land  and  its  waters.  There  are  few 
countries  in  the  world  that  can  match 
America's  attachment  to  her  lands  and 
waters  and  even  more  importantly  her 
vision  in  preserving  and  conserving 
them.  When  we  say  "outdoor  recrea- 
tion" in  this  country  of  course  we 
speak  of  sports  and  exercise  and  lei- 
sure. But  we  also  speak  as  few  other 
people  can  of  the  need  to  Just  be  in 
the  outdoors,  the  great  American  out- 
doors, exi;>eriencing  its  landscapes,  its 
natural  areas,  its  wildlife  and  geology 
and  plant  life.  It  is  his  experience  on 
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the  natural  world,  our  ability  to  renew 
ourselves  time  and  time  again,  genera- 
tion after  generation,  to  see  and  un- 
derstand man's  place  in  the  natural 
world,  that  is  such  an  Important  i>art 
of  outdoor  recreation  in  America. 
Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  things  that  ele- 
vates the  importance  of  recreation  in 
America  beyond  the  question  of  how 
we  have  fun. 

It  has  taken  men  and  women  of 
action  to  translate  this  vision  into  a 
living  reality.  More  than  20  years  ago, 
Laurence  Rockefeller  led  Just  such  a 
group  with  great  distinction  when  he 
was  appointed  by  President  Eisenhow- 
er to  chair  the  original  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation Resources  Review  Commission. 
The  success  and  vision  of  that  commis- 
sion cannot  be  understated.  As  a  direct 
result  of  their  work,  the  Congress  sub- 
sequently erected  the  very  framework 
of  Federal  outdoor  recreation  policies 
and  programs  that  liave  guided  us  for 
two  decades.  We  have  come  to  take 
these  things  for  granted  today,  I  am 
afraid.  But  where  would  this  country 
be  without  the  Land  and  Water  Con- 
servation Fund,  which  is  responsible 
not  only  for  the  addition  of  untold 
acres  to  our  Federal  parks  system,  but 
also  for  the  creation  of  Innumerable 
local  parks,  ballfields,  golf  courses, 
public  pools  and  other  facilities  in 
every  State,  indeed  in  almost  every 
community  across  the  Nation?  Where 
would  we  be  without  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System,  the 
National  Trails  System,  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System,  and 
the  programs  and  research  fostered  by 
the  old  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion? All  of  these  irreplaceable  legacies 
owe  much  to  that  original  commission, 
which  articulated  and  promoted  them 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  country. 

But  it  has  been  more  than  20  years 
since  that  landmark  panel  looked  at 
America,  and  America  has  changed 
dramatically  since  then.  Today,  some 
of  these  ideas  are  under  attack  and 
others  are  not  working  to  meet  cur- 
rent needs.  Population  has  grown  and 
shifted.  The  technology  of  recreation 
has  improved,  giving  us  popular  forms 
of  recreation  hardly  known  20  years 
ago,  such  as  hang  gliding  and  sail- 
boarding.  The  recreation  and  tourism 
Industries  have  developed  extensively 
and  are  far  more  sophisticated  than 
ever  before.  The  efforts  of  for-profit 
and  not-for-profit  institutions  are 
overlapping  everywhere,  yet  there  has 
been  not  enough  cogent  thought  as  to 
how  and  how  not  they  should  overlap 
and  what  opportunities  for  coopera- 
tion and  coordination  are  passing  us 
by. 

Most  importantly.  I  sense  that  our 
lands  and  our  waters  are  slipping  away 
from  us.  Our  magnificent  parks  are  as- 
saulted by  development  and  pressures 
well  outside  their  borders  and  the  sce- 
nery and  wildlife  we  worked  so  hard  to 
protect  are  threatened  again.  In  a  time 
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of  limited  public  dollars,  we  are  not  ac- 
quiring paridands  fast  enough  and 
local  open  qiace  needs  are  fast  outpac- 
ing our  ability  to  pay  for  them.  We 
hear  talk  all  the  time  about  alterna- 
tives to  public  piu-chase  of  imdevel- 
oped  lands,  yet  I  have  yet  to  see  any 
coherent  strategy  for  creating  a  real 
and  workable  framework  of  law  and 
policy  to  carry  this  out.  Report  after 
report  speaks  urgently  of  the  rapid  di- 
minishment  of  wildlife  habitat  and 
breeding  grounds.  I  could  go  on  and  on 
with  the  recitation  of  how  troubled 
the  American  land  is,  and  how  great 
are  the  dangers  it  faces  in  the  coming 
decades. 

The  commission  we  are  proposing 
today  would  address  these  and  other 
questions.  It  would  be  comprised  of 
knowledgeable  private  citizens  and 
Members  of  Congress,  to  strengthen 
our  belief  in  the  great  advantages  of 
the  public  and  private  sectors  worldng 
together.  The  commission  would  com- 
plete its  work  within  18  montlis  and 
would  go  out  of  business  6  months 
after  presenting  its  report  and  recom- 
mendations for  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will  pro- 
vide a  valuable  and  constructive  basis 
for  recreation  policy  decisions  that  the 
Congress  must  face  in  the  future.  This 
is  a  bipartisan  bill— or  more  properly, 
a  nonpartisan  bill— that  has  been  de- 
veloped by  Representatives  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and,  indeed,  from 
both  sides  of  Capitol  Hill.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  Senator  Wallop  had  in- 
troduced the  identical  bill  with  niuner- 
ous  cosponsors.  I  look  forward  to  the 
broad,  bipartisan  support  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  to  prompt 
and  favorable  consideration  of  this  bill 
in  committee.* 
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•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  for  the  Record  an  excel- 
lent compilation  of  quotes  on  what  ad- 
ministration officials,  some  distin- 
guished Senators,  and  other  experts 
have  had  to  say  about  putting  MX 
missiles  in  Minuteman  silos.  This  com- 
pilation was  dpi\e  by  the  Coimcil  for  a 
Livable  World  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  as  we 
embark  on  our  debate  over  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion: 
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What  AominsTaATiOR  Officials.  ComavA- 
TiTx  Skhatoks.  Am  Otbbu  Sat  About 
MX  Di  MnnrmtAM  Silos 

Id  October  1981.  Presideiit  Reagan  an- 
nounced his  Intention  to  base  between  18 
and  100  MX  missiles  in  "supertiardened" 
Titan  and  Minuteman  silos  on  a  temporary 
basis  while  proceeding  with  research  on 
three  other  basing  modes.  The  plan  drew 
criticism  from  many  quarters.  Within 
monttis  the  superhardening  plan  was 
Junked  and  the  idea  of  using  Titan  silos  was 
dropped:  by  the  middle  of  the  foUowing 
year,  the  whole  plan  tukd  been  quietly 
shelved. 

On  December  2,  1981.  the  Senate  ap- 
proved by  a  90-4  margin  an  amendment  to 
the  fiscal  year  1982  Defense  Appropriations 
Bill  sponsored  by  Senators  Cohen,  Quayle. 
Mattingly,  Rudman  and  Nunn  that  redirect- 
ed the  use  of  MX  research  and  development 
funds,  $354  million,  away  from  the  plan  of 
deploying  the  MX  in  existing  bardmed 
Minuteman  and  Titan  silos  toward  a  more 
permanent  solution.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment,  according  to  its  sponsors,  was 
to  "send  a  strong  signal  to  DOD"  that  de- 
ployment of  the  MX  in  Minuteman  silos 
was  the  "wrong  direction  to  go  in." 

In  March  1982,  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  unanimously  refused  to  approve 
the  first  $1.5  billion  for  MX  missile  procure- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  interim  deploy- 
ment in  Minutem&n  silos  was  unacceptable. 
The  Committee  used  very  strong  language 
to  criticize  the  idea  of  placing  the  MX  In 
Minuteman  silos.  The  full  Senate  went 
along  with  ttiat  decision  without  dissent,  al- 
though a  later  compromise  with  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  restored  the 
funds. 

Below  is  a  series  of  statements  by  Reagan 
Administration  officials,  conservative  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  ex-govemment  of- 
ficials and  others,  who  at  various  times 
strongly  criticized  the  idea  of  placing  the 
MX  in  Minuteman  or  Titan  silos. 

These  statements  should  be  examined  in 
light  of  the  latest  Reagan  Administration 
MX  plan— which  is  in  fact  a  return  to  the 
discarded  October  1981  proposal  for  an  in- 
terim MX  deployment  in  existing  silos. 

Senator  Johh  Towkh,  November  2,  1981.— 
"By  stuffing  the  B£X's  into  fixed  sUos,  we're 
creating  Just  so  many  more  sitting  duclcs  for 
the  Russians  to  shoot  at.  .  .  True,  the  MX 
missile  itself  wUl  be  more  powerful,  more  ac- 
curate—and we  need  that  Idnd  of  weapon. 
But  it's  of  little  use  to  us  unless  the  Soviets 
are  convinced  that  it  can  survive  an  attack. 
Without  that,  the  Russians  will  have  no  in- 
centive to  start  serious  arms-control  talks." 

Caspab  Weihberger,  Secretary  of  Defense, 
January  6,  1981.— "I  would  feel  that  simply 
putting  it  [the  MX]  into  existing  silos  would 
not  answer  two  or  three  of  the  concerns 
that  I  have:  namely,  that  [the  location  of] 
these  are  well  known  and  are  not  hardened 
sufficiently,  nor  could  they  be,  to  be  of  suf- 
ficient strategic  value  to  count  as  a  strategic 
Improvement  of  our  forces." 

Senatos  Hkhbt  Jacksoh,  October  5, 
1981.— "My  main  criticism— and  I  criticized 
the  Carter  administration— is  that  In  the 
1980's  Minuteman  and  Titan  are  vulnerable 
in  those  silos.  I  think  you  and  others  prop- 
erly have  criticized  that  deployment.  Then 
after  8  months  we  come  back  here;  we  tiave 
looked  at  all  these  other  things  supposedly, 
but  it  took  8  monttis  to  do  that,  and  we  end 
up  with  what  we  have  now  .  .  .  We  have 
given  the  Soviets  a  better  target  to  shoot 
at." 
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Senate  Anned  Services  Committee  report 
on  the  fiscal  year  1M3  defense  authorisa- 
tion bill.  April  13,  1982.— "The  planned  In- 
terim basing  of  MX  does  not  redress  the 
problem  fo  the  viilnerabillty  of  the  land- 
baaed  ICBM  force  .  .  .  The  $715  million  re- 
quested for  research  and  development  on  in- 
terim basing  of  the  HX  is  denied.  No  fur- 
ther work  is  to  be  undertaken  in  support  of 
fixed-point  silo  basing  of  MX." 

^niATOS  WnuAM  CoHKR,  December  16, 
1983.— "The  reason  Sam  Nunn  and  I  pro- 
posed our  amendment  a  year  ago  was  that 
we  were  frustrated  with  what  we  perceived 
to  be  an  intention  to  move  forward  with  an 
Interim  basing  mode— placing  the  initial 
mlasQes  in  superhardened  silos— that  was 
not  survlvable.  but  was  costly  and  probably 
in  violation  of  the  terms  of  SALT  I  and  II. 
We  specified  that  the  MX  funds  could  not 
be  used  for  that  purpose  .  . 

RaraBKiiTATivi  Mkltih  Prick,  October  6, 
1981.— "What  is  to  be  gained  by  deploying 
Just  36  MX  mlssUes  in  existing  sUos?  If  4.600 
sUos  of  the  MPS  mode  would  be  too  vulnera- 
ble to  proliferation  of  Soviet  ICBBCs,  how 
are  36  or  even  100  MXs  in  fixed  silos  to  be 
more  survlvable?  What  technical  knowledge 
do  we  have  now  as  to  the  feasibility  of  deep 
sUos  basing?" 

WnxiAii  PraxT,  former  Undersecretary  of 
Defense,  November  13,  1961.— "My  concern 
is  that  if  we  had  this  very  accurate,  very 
threatening  missile  In  unprotected  silos,  and 
If  they  do  not  go  to  a  survlvable  system 
themselves  .  .  .  that  simply  increases  the 
hair  trigger ...  on  both  sides." 

"I  agonized  over  that  and  said  on  balance 
I  would  not  go  ahead  with  that  [MX  in 
sUob]  because  I  don't  believe  we  will  come 
up  with  a  survlvable  basing  mode  that  is  ac- 
ceptable. 

"Since  I  am  pessimistic  that  we  will  get  a 
basing  mode  that  Is  both  survlvable  and  ac- 
ceptable, I  am  opposed  to  putting  a  weapon 
that  lethal  in  an  unsurvlvable  mode,  for  rea- 
sons I  have  described  In  terms  of  hair  trig- 
gering the  alert." 

Senate  Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear 
Forces  Subcommittee  Report  on  fiscal  year 
1983  Defense  Authorization  Bill.  March  24, 
1982    (endorsed    by    Senators    THtntMoifD, 

GOLDWATKK.       CORKR,       QUATLB.       JaCKSOR. 

Nuim,  Hast,  and  Exon).— "The  number  of 
additional  warheads  that  would  survive  an 
attack  upon  BCX  missiles  so  deployed  [in 
Mlnuteman  silosl  does  not  appear  to  Justify 
the  costs— assessed  at  (2.6  billion  over  the 
next  five  years— associated  with  this  basing 
scheme.  The  Committee  also  is  concerned 
that  the  poolbillty  may  exist  that  strategic 
deterrence  and  crisis-stability  could  be  Jeop- 
ardted.  rather  than  enhanced,  by  the  de- 
ployment of  high-value,  militarily  impor- 
tant weapons  in  so  small  a  number  of  rela- 
tively easily  destroyed  shelters." 

Ctew.  I'W  AuxM,  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air 
Vtace.  January  29,  1981.—".  .  .  an  essential 
feature  of  the  MX  deployment  is  that  the 
basing  mode  be  survlvable.  One  does  not 
obtain  that  through  placing  it  in  Minute- 
man  silos.  Therefore,  I  do  not  favor  such  a 
deployment" 

Da.  Jamzs  p.  WAm,  Principal  Deputy  Un- 
dersecretary of  Defense,  October  27.  1981.— 
"...  If  you  focus  Just  on  the  survivability 
aspect  of  the  value  gained  by  placing  the 
MX  in  a  hardened  silo  .  .  .  the  value  is  at 
best  marginal." 

HaaoLD  BaowR,  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. November  13. 1981.— "The  Oct.  2  deci- 
aloo  adiHits  an  admittedly  very  vulnerable 
basing  system,  and  indicates  an  intention  to 
continue  to  explore  other  possibilities  for 
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some  time  tai  the  future.  .  .  .  There  is  talk 
of  further  hardening  of  existing  silos  for  a 
much-truncated  MX  force,  but  since  the 
MX  will  not  be  available  untU  1986.  that 
further  hardening,  if  it  is  at  all  feasible,  wlU 
not  be  available  before  the  Soviets  can  in- 
stall a  new  generation  of  guidance  systems. 
The  Soviets,  using  technology  that  they 
have  alrouly  developed,  will  surely  be  able 
by  that  time  to  improve  the  accuracy  of 
their  ICBMs  further,  so  that  in  the  case  of  a 
nuclear  war  the  hardened  MX  silos  will  find 
themselves  in  the  fireball  and  in  the  crater 
left  by  the  nuclear  explosion  of  Soviet  war- 
heads: the  silos  would  not  survive  such  an 
experience." 

Sknator  Sam  Nunk,  December  2,  1981.— 
"The  experts  who  have  testified  before  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  I  am  sure 
other  committees  have  had  similar  testimo- 
ny, agree  that  the  Soviets  today  have  the 
combination  of  yield  and  accuracy  necessary 
to  overcome  the  levels  of  hardness  contem- 
plated. The  MX  simply  is  not  survlvable  in 
existing  silos,  whether  they  are  hardened  or 
unhardened.  This  fact  is  confirmed  by  every 
expert  witness  who  has  testified,  and  it  in- 
cludes also  not  only  governmental  witnesses 
but  also  knowledgeable  outside  witnesses, 
including  the  Air  Force  and  our  intelligence 
community." 

RKFKisxirTATivE  WILLIAM  DicKnisoif,  Oc- 
tober 6,  1981.— "From  my  understanding  of 
the  physics  of  the  problem,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  guarantee  a  respectable  level  of 
survivability  with  missiles  encased  in  a  silo 
of  ICBM's.  In  other  words,  we  are  trying  to 
address  our  so-called  window  of  vulnerabil- 
ity, and  I  am  concerned  that  we  are  not  clos- 
ing that  window  of  vulnerability  but  simply 
pulling  down  the  shade." 

SxHATOR  William  Coher,  December  2, 
1981.— "If  you  believe  in  the  window  of  vul- 
nerability, then  putting  those  missiles  [the 
MX]  in  unprotected  immobile  silos  is  a  very 
dangerous  move.  It's  inviting  of  the  very 
iLlnd  of  Russian  strike  that  we  fear  .  .  . 

It  also,  I  think  can  be  agreed  upon  that 
the  hardening  of  missile  sQos,  as  has  been 
recommended  by  the  administration  on  an 
interim  basis,  does  very  little  to  improve 
missile  survivability,  and  that  such  harden- 
ing does  not  reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear 
conflict  or  strengthen  nuclear  deterrence 

I  think  Inherently  in  any  decision  about 
having  fixed  silos,  we  must  deal  with  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not,  by  putting 
these  new.  bigger,  more  destructive  missUes 
in  a  fixed  mode  we  thereby  lower  that 
threshold  and  make  them  much  more 
targetable.  much  more  attractive  for  the  So- 
viets to  attack  in  a  moment  of  strategic 
error,  miscalculation,  and  madness." 

Dk.  Richard  DkLauxr,  Undersecretary  of 
Defense  for  Research  and  Engineering, 
March  11,  1982.— "The  reason  that  I  did  not 
relate  interim  basing  [of  the  MX  missile  in 
IiClnuteman  silos}  to  the  survivability  prob- 
lem is  that  the  resulting  survivability  will  be 
no  better  than  it  is  now." 

Caspar  WmraxRGKR,  Secretary  of  Defense, 
October  5.  1981.— "I  don't  think  they  [Mln- 
uteman silos]  can  be  hardened  enough  on  a 
permanent  bads  to  warrant  putting  [MX 
missiles]  in  fixed  and  known  silos.  I  think 
they  can  be  hardened  enough  to  give  added 
strength  for  a  few  years." 

Lt.  Okh.  Kxllt  Burkk.  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff,  VS.  Air  Force,  March  15.  1982.—".  .  . 
I  testified  earlier  that  the  Air  Force  had  rec- 
ommended, irrespective  of  congressional 
action,  that  superhardenlng  was  not  worth 
the  cost.  It  had  some  value.  It  also  had  a 
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very  big  price  tag  and  our  recommendation 
was  not  to  do  that." 

SxHATOR  DsKins  DkConcihi,  December  3, 
1981.— "By  placing  our  most  advanced  stra- 
tegic weapon— the  MX— in  silos  which 
belong  to  an  earlier  era  of  nuclear  technolo- 
gy, the  President  has  reduced— perhaps 
even  eliminated— the  usefulness  of  the  MX. 
Hardened  existing  sUos  would  make  a  nice 
target  for  Soviet  planners;  it  might  even  en- 
courage them  to  contemplate  a  pre-emptive 
attack  because  the  payoff— America's  MX 
missile— would  be  so  attractive." 

Senator  Dar  Quatlx,  December  3. 1981.— 
"The  primary  Justification  for  a  new  land- 
based  missile  must  be  that  it  is  relatively  in- 
vulnerable to  a  Soviet  first  strike.  If  it  is 
not,  it  will  lose  its  deterrent  value,  which  is 
the  position  we  are  facing  with  our  Minute- 
man  missiles. 

"It  continues  to  distress  me  that,  despite 
years  of  discussion  and  debate,  we  still  lack 
an  acceptable  basing  mode  for  the  MX." 

Skrator  Jamks  Exor,  December  3,  1981.— 
"Probably  the  most  serious  of  all  is  the  Ill- 
conceived  placing  of  the  10-warhead  BCX 
missile  in  place  of  the  3-warhead  Minute- 
man  III  missile  or  the  single-warhead  Mln- 
uteman U  and  Titan  missiles  which  would 
contribute  to  the  unstable  "launch-on-wam- 
ing"  doctrine  we  should  instead  be  trying  to 
avoid.  It  makes  no  sense  to  this  Senator  to 
place  a  more  vulnerable  weapon  such  as  the 
ISTi  in  sUos  which  are  becoming  more  vul- 
nerable with  each  passing  month.  During 
time  of  tension  or  warning  of  actual  Soviet 
missile  launch  there  will  be  a  greater  tend- 
ency to  "use  them  or  lose  them"  rather 
than  having  our  land-l>ased  missiles  attempt 
to  "ride  out"  an  attack  and  then  retaliate. 
This  situation  does  not  contribute  to  crisis 
stability— one  of  the  administration's  own 
properly  stated  goals." 

Gkr.  David  Jorxs,  then  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  October  5  1981.— "In  my  own  view,  I 
consider  the  MX  in  a  very  survlvable  mode 
to  be  extremely  important  to  the  security  of 
the  Nation.  I  remain  to  be  convinced  there 
is  a  survlvable  mode  other  than  MPS.  So,  if 
forced  with  the  difficult  choice,  B-1,  ATE. 
and  MX,  I  would  put  MX  last  under  the  cur- 
rent program  slice." 

Senator  Sam  Nurr,  December  2.  1981.— 
"There  is  considerable  doubt  In  my  mind 
about  the  wisdom  of  proceeding  with  an  MX 
program  at  all  if  we  cannot,  at  some  point, 
come  up  with  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
survivability  of  the  missile." 

Conference  report  on  the  fiscal  year  1977 
Defense  E>epartment  Authorization  Bill, 
June  1976.— "The  rationale  behind  the  de- 
velopment of  a  new  missile  system  (MX)  is 
to  provide  a  land  based  survlvable  strategic 
force.  The  development  of  an  alternate 
basing  mode  as  opposed  to  a  fixed  or  silo 
based  mode  is  the  key  element  in  insuring 
this  survlvable  force.  The  conferees  are  in 
agreement  that  providing  a  survlvable 
system  should  not  be  constrained  for  silo 
basing;  that  none  of  this  program's  funds 
shall  be  expended  in  fixed  or  silo  basing  for 
MX;  and  that  none  of  the  program  reduc- 
tion shall  reduce  the  Department's  pro- 
posed investigations  of  mobile  deployment." 

Senator  Johr  Warrxr,  March  24,  1982.— 
"The  MX  would  be  too  vulnerable  to  a 
Soviet  first  strike  under  that  arrangement 
[MX  in  existing  silos]  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee saw  no  point  in  building  the  missiles 
until  the  permanent  basing  decision  was 
made." 

SxHATOR  JoHR  TowER.  Octobcr  2, 1981.— "I 
am  enormously  skeptical  to  the  point  of 
feeling  that  this  plan  (MX  in  Mlnuteman 


sUos]  doesn't  give  us  enough  added  capabfl- 
ity  for  the  money  Involved  and  leaves  us 
with  a  highly  vulnerable  land-based 
system." 

Skrator  Mark  Amrnxws.  December  3. 
1981.— "If  we  spend  over  $300  million  to 
harden  a  bun-^h  of  silos,  to  put  a  10-warhead 
missile  in  a  fixed  point  because  we  are 
afraid  that  the  Russians  are  targeting  3- 
warhead  ratasOes  in  a  fixed  point  all  we  do  is 
step  up  the  opportunity  for  them  to  take 
out  10  warheads  at  a  time  instead  of  3  war- 
heads at  a  time." 

Skrator  Alar  Dixor,  December  2.  1981.— 
"I  support  the  MX  missile.  I  think  harden- 
ing of  the  sUos  in  permanent  basing  modes, 
as  presently  cont«nplated.  invites  disaster 
and  is  a  terrible  mistake." 

Adm.  Starsfixld  Tdrhkr.  former  Director 
of  the  C.IJL.  March  13.  1983.— "For  several 
years  now.  the  immediate  problem  with  the 
ICX  has  been  how  to  base  it.  Placed  in  exist- 
ing silos,  it  would  be  vulnerable  to  surprise 
attack  by  the  Soviet  Union's  beefed-up  stra- 
tegic forces— Just  as  vulnerable  as  our 
present  generation  of  land-based  missiles." 

Ger.  Elus,  then  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command.  February  18. 
1981.— 'We  must  correct  our  vulnerability 
by  deploying  the  MX  in  a  mobile  basing 
configuration.  .  .  . 

Senator,  if  we  had  the  mobility  in  the 
Mlnuteman  force  that  we  are  building  into 
the  MX  force  we  wouldn't  need  an  MX 
force."* 
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B.  Maodonald  for  his  years  of  dedicat- 
ed service.* 


BAN  ON  SPACE  ARMS 


JAMES  B.  MacDONALD  RETIRES 
FROM  ORANGE  COUNTY  JUVE- 
NILE JUSTICE  SYSTEM 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

or  CALirORRIA 
ni  THC  HOtTSK  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28.  1983 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  BCr.  Speaker.  I 
Invite  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  com- 
mending a  constituent  who  has  been  a 
major  positive  Influence  In  the  Juve- 
nile Justice  system  of  Orange  County. 

James  B.  Macdonald  Is  retiring  on 
May  7, 1983  as  the  Orange  County  Ju- 
venile Justice  Commissioner  after  two 
terms,  culminating  8  years  of  distin- 
guished and  unselfish  service.  Mr. 
Macdonald's  dedicated  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  youth  of  Orange  County 
have  earned  him  the  highest  respect 
from  aU  of  those  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  with  him. 

James  B.  Macdonald  was  appointed 
to  the  Orange  County  Juvenile  Justice 
Commission  on  May  1,  1975.  Since 
that  time.  Mr.  Macdonald  has  served  a 
term  as  chairman,  and  two  terms  as 
vice  chairman.  In  his  capacity  as  Juve- 
nile Justice  commissioner,  BCacdonald 
has  also  made  significant  contribu- 
tions as  chairman  of  the  Juvenile  hall 
investigation  team,  the  citizen  inquiry 
committee,  and  the  nominating  com- 
mittee. 

For  his  outstanding  dedication  on 
behalf  of  the  youth  of  Orange  County, 
James  B.  Macdonald  is  to  be  com- 
mended. Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pride 
that  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
and  my  community  In  honoring  James 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IH  THE  HOT7SB  OT  RBPBUDITATIVBS 

Thunday,  April  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
reported  in  this  morning's  newspapers 
that  Soviet  leader  Yurly  Andropov  has 
called  for  an  international  agreement 
to  ban  the  use  of  space  weapons.  The 
Soviet  leader's  declaration  was  con- 
tained In  a  reply  to  a  telegram  he  had 
received  from  a  group  of  American  sci- 
entists and  scholars. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Soviets  have 
taken  the  initiative  in  seeking  a  peace- 
ful resolution  to  a  potentially  monu- 
mental problem  of  an  arms  race  In 
space.  However,  we  certainly  must  be 
cautious;  the  Soviet  pronoimcement 
may  be  nothing  more  than  a  propa- 
ganda ploy.  But  the  way  to  determine 
their  earnestness  is  to  agree  to  go  the 
negotiating  table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.SJI.  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
needless,  costly  and  destabilizing  arms 
race  in  space.  I  think  it  is  Imperative 
that  we  at  least  give  negotiations  a 
chance  before  we  rush  headlong  into 
weaponizing  space. 

I  call  upon  the  President  to  take  up 
the  Soviet  challenge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues.  I  would  like  to  submit  In 
the  Recoro  an  article  which  appeared 
in  today's  New  York  Times  dealing 
with  Andropov's  statement. 

[From  the  New  York.  Times.  Apr.  28. 1983] 

Ardropov  Otters  Bar  or  Space  Arms 

(By  John  F.  Bums) 

Moscow.— Yuri  V.  Andropov  said  today 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
were  approaching  a  crucial  time  when  fail- 
ure to  negotiate  a  ban  on  weapons  In  outer 
space  would  make  an  extension  of  the  arms 
race  inevitable. 

The  Soviet  leader  made  the  comment  in  a 
reply  to  a  group  of  American  scientists  who 
have  l>een  campaigning  for  a  ban  on  space 
wemjons.  The  scientists  had  sent  a  cable- 
gram to  Mr.  Andropov  as  part  of  an  appeal 
addressed  to  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Andropov,  in  his  reply,  made  public 
by  the  press  agency  Tass.  spoke  of  the  ex- 
tremely dangerous  consequences  of  satu- 
rating space  with  deadly  weapons."  He 
noted  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  submitted 
a  draft  treaty  on  the  subject  to  the  United 
Nations  in  1981,  and  that  progress  had  been 
blocked  by  the  United  States  and  its  allies. 

"Moreover,"  he  said,  "recent  develop- 
ments have  demonstrated  that  the  use  of 
space-based  military  technology  Is  being  as- 
signed an  ever  greater  role  in  the  United 
States  strategic  plans,  including  those  an- 
nounced by  the  top  United  States  leader- 
ship. 

"Now  a  crucial  moment  is  really  coming: 
Either  the  Interested  states  will  sit  down  at 
the  negotiating  table  without  delay  to  begin 
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drawing  up  a  treaty  prohibiting  the  place- 
ment  in  space  of  weapons  of  any  kind,  or 
the  arms  race  will  spill  over  into  space." 

Mr.  Andropov  did  not  elaborate  on  his  al- 
lusion to  high-level  American  pronounce- 
ments, but  President  Reagan  last  month 
called  for  a  United  States  research  and  de- 
velopment effort  aimed  at  producing  high- 
technology  space  systems  capable  of  de- 
stroying offensive  missiles  before  they  reach 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Reagan's  atmouncement  focused  at- 
tention on  the  potential  of  laser  technology 
and  particle  beams,  which  some  scientists 
believe  could  l>e  developed  Into  an  effective 
antimissQe  defense.  United  States  officials 
contend  that  the  Soviet  Union  already  has  a 
program  under  way  on  such  defensive  weap- 
ons. 

The  appeal  to  Mr.  Andropov  and  Mr. 
Reagan  was  signed  by  scientists  woridng  in 
physics,  space  research  and  astronomy. 

They  included  Hans  A.  Bethe  and  Isidor  L 
Rabi,  Nobel  Prize  winners  in  physics;  Carl 
Sagan,  astronomer,  Christopher  C.  Kraft, 
former  director  of  the  Johnson  Space 
Center  in  Houston;  Lee  A.  Dubridge,  honor- 
ary president  of  the  California  Institute  of 
Technolgy,  Wolfgang  Panofsky,  George  W. 
Rathjens,  Herbert  P.  York,  former  weapon 
development  or  arms  control  officials,  and 
two  retired  naval  officers,  Adm.  Noel  Gayler 
and  Vice  Adm.  John  Lee. 

In  his  reply  to  the  scientists,  Mr.  Andro- 
pov called  the  effort  to  prevent  the  militari- 
zation of  space  "one  of  the  priority  tasks 
facing  mankind."  He  depicted  the  Soviet 
Union  as  unreservedly  in  favor  of  accords  to 
that  end,  saying  that  it  had  initiated  all  the 
agreements  now  in  force  seeking  to  insure 
that  space  be  used  only  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. 

"As  scientists  and  specialists,  you  are  well 
aware  of  the  extremely  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  saturating  space  with  deadly 
weapons,"  the  Soviet  leader  wrote.  "States- 
men, politicians  and  scientists  really  ought 
already  today  to  do  everything  ponible  to 
prevent  the  use  of  the  achievements  of  the 
human  intellect,  the  accelerating  progress 
of  science  and  technology,  to  the  detriment 
of  the  people." 

The  Soviet  leader  said  the  draft  treaty 
submitted  to  the  United  Nations  would  have 
ended  the  threat  by  banning  weapons  of 
any  kind  from  space.  He  said  the  draft  had 
been  supported  by  a  vote  of  "an  overwhelm- 
ing majority"  of  member  states,  but  the  Dis- 
armament Committee  had  been  barred  from 
starting  work  because  of  Western  opposi- 
tion.* 


THE  COMMUNISTS'  GREATEST 
FEAR:  IDEAS 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OPILLIROIS 
nr  THX  HOUSE  OF  SXPRSSEHTATIVES 

Thunday.  April  28, 1983 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly Romanian  commissars  have  banned 
the  possession  or  use  of  a  typewriter 
by  those  in  Romania  who  pose  "a 
danger  to  public  order  and  state  secu- 
rity." The  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional Human  Rights  Caucus  and  free- 
dom lovers  everywhere  deplore  this 
frontal  assault  on  freedom  of  the  press 
and  the  free  expression  of  ideas. 


JMI 
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The  Romanian  Communists  are  only 
following  the  instincts  of  totalitarian 
regimes  from  both  the  right  and  left 
throughout  history— the  most  danger- 
ous wewon  to  the  continued  existence 
of  state  control  is  not  the  gun.  but  the 
idea. 

But  we  enjoy  the  liberties  of  a  free 
society— and  too  often  take  them  for 
granted— must  not  allow  these  assaults 
of  oppression  on  the  free  expression  of 
ideas  to  pass  unnoticed.  We  must  draw 
them  to  the  attention  of  people  every- 
where over  and  over  again  until  the 
true  nature  of  the  Communist  system 
is  clearly  exposed  and  understood.* 


STATUS  OF  THE  LEBANESE 
ARMY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OPOroiAHA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSIRTATrVIS 

Tliunday,  April  28. 1983 
m  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  report  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  on  the  stattis 
of  efforts  to  rebuild  and  reequip  the 
Lebanese  Army  and  to  have  it  play  an 
expanding  role  in  that  country  and 
the  perspective  of  the  £>epartment  of 
State  on  the  same  subject. 

One  reason  for  the  differing  assess- 
ments of  the  CRS  and  the  State  De- 
partment is  tliat  the  CRS  comments 
were  published  in  March  1983,  and 
based  on  data  available  well  prior  to 
then,  and  the  State  Department  com- 
ments are  based  on  more  recent  infor- 
mation, coming  after  extensive  U.S.  re- 
training of  some  units  of  the  army. 

The  CRS  study  and  the  State  De- 
partment comments  follow: 

vs.  DXPARTMKMT  OP  STATK, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  26,  198X 
Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamiltoii, 
Chairman,  SubcommiUee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mk.  CHAiuiAir  I  am  replying  on 
behalf  of  Secretary  Shultz  to  your  letter  of 
March  39,  1983  concerning  a  recent  assess- 
ment by  the  Congressional  Research  Service 
(CRS)  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Lebanese 
army.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  CRS  study,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  the  Lebanese 
army  to  stability  and  peace  in  Lebanon. 

In  direct  contradiction  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  CRS  study  that  the  Lebanese  army 
"exists  mostly  on  paper  at  the  present 
time,"  it  is  the  n.S.  government  assessment, 
baaed  on  continuing  liaison  with  the  Leba- 
nese Armed  Forces  (LAF)  and  on-the- 
giound  monitoring  of  the  Lebanese  Army 
Modernization  Program  (LAMP),  that  the 
LAF  is  now  capable  of  performing  basic  se- 
curity missions  in  the  areas  to  be  vacated  by 
the  withdrawal  of  external  forces.  The  ac- 
cranpllshments  of  the  army  since  the  visit  of 
a  UJB.  survey  team  in  October  1982  have 
been  impressive.  In  partic\ilar,  the  LAF  now 
aaerts  government  control  throughout 
Beirut  and  Is  capable  of  extending  that  con- 
trol by  deploying  the  bulk  of  four  brigades 
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into  areas  of  the  coimtry  currently  occupied 
by  Syrian,  FLO  and  Israeli  forces. 

As  far  as  the  ability  of  the  Lebanese  army 
to  tyf »"**'"  security  in  the  south  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  our  asaessment  that  the  Leba- 
nese Army  is  able  and  eager  to  meet  its  se- 
curity reaponslbilitiea  and  to  implement 
agreed  security  arrangements  in  southern 
Lebanon.  There  is  growing  popular  support 
for  the  Lebanese  army  which  will,  of  course, 
make  the  army's  tasks  easier  as  it  continues 
to  increase  Its  capabilities.  It  is  also  impor- 
tant to  note  that  a  growing  Lebanese  na- 
tional consensus  exists  to  support  the  gov- 
ernment and  acts  to  prevent  the  return  of 
external  forces  to  Lebanon.  In  addition,  the 
threat  to  northern  Israel  has  dramatically 
diminished  as  a  result  of  the  PLO's  resoimd- 
ing  military  defeat  in  Lebanon  and  its  re- 
moval from  the  south  and  Beirut.  The 
threat  will  diminish  even  further  when  the 
Syrians  and  remaining  PLO  withdraw  from 
the  Bekaa  and  northern  Lebanon. 

With  local  popular  support  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  outside  interference,  the  LAF 
should,  therefore,  be  able  to  maintain  inter- 
nal peace.  There  obviously  will  be  problems 
as  the  army  tests  Itself  in  new  roles,  but  we 
believe  that  the  LAF  has  the  ability  to  en- 
force governmental  control.  Of  course,  the 
LAF  is  not  a  match  for  the  forces  of  neigh- 
boring nations,  but  Lebanon  has  relied  upon 
its  army  for  internal  use,  eschewing  a  deter- 
rent role  as  unrealistic.  In  sum.  we  do  not 
agree  with  the  assertion  that  'it  will  take 
two  years  to  train  and  equip  five  brigades  of 
the  LAF  which  would  be  the  minimum  size 
force  that  could  effectively  police  the  coun- 
try," as  stated  in  the  CRS  report. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  only  several 
months  ago,  there  was  little  more  than  the 
outward  trappings  of  a  Lebanese  army,  a  sit- 
uation which  had  persisted  since  1976.  Now. 
there  is  a  Lebanese  army,  worthy  of  respect. 
The  LAF  is  responsible  for  order  in  a  uni- 
fied Beirut  and  controls  the  key  port  area  of 
the  capital,  long  the  source  of  revenues  for 
the  Christian  militia  Icnown  as  the  "Leba- 
nese Forces".  The  enlarged  LAF  enabled 
President  Oemayel  to  negotiate  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Lebanese  forces  from  East 
Beirut,  which  would  have  been  impossible 
six  months  ago.  The  LAF  is  developing  each 
day,  and  can  be  expected  to  do  so  at  an  in- 
ceasing  pace  as  growing  pains  subside  and 
military  espirit  increases. 

Random  acts  of  senseless  violence,  such  as 
the  recent  tragic  bombing  of  the  American 
Embassy,  continue  to  occur  in  Lebanon,  as 
they  do  elsewhere.  Our  task  to  rebuild  the 
LetMuiese  army  is  made  even  more  urgent  by 
the  terrorism  which  continues  to  plague 
Lebanon. 

We  do  not  look  for  miracles,  yet  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  goals  we 
have  set  for  U.S.  assistance  are  being  met  by 
the  Lebanese  army.  Moreover,  the  leader- 
ship in  Lebanon.  iiKluding  the  President 
and  the  Commander  of  the  army,  are  dedi- 
cated to  bringing  the  LAF  to  full  strength 
to  meet  the  challenges  ahead. 

I  hope  this  information  clarifies  some  of 
the  Inconsistencies  between  the  CBS  study 
and  testimony  provided  to  the  Congress.  We 
would  be  pleased  to  elaborate  on  these 
points  in  closed  briefings  if  you  desire. 

With  cordial  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Powell  A.  Moorx, 
Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations. 


April  28, 1983 
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HOUa  OP  RSPIUSSIITATIVKS, 

WaMngton,  B.C.,  March  29, 1983. 
Hon.  OiOROS  P.  Shultz. 
Secretary,  Department  of  State,  Washington, 
B.C. 
DxAX  Ma.  Skiraxt:  Attached  ia  a  recent 
publication  of  the  Congrenional  Reaearch 
Service  dealing  with  the  situation  in  Leba- 
non and  an  asaessment  of  the  Lebanese  Na- 
tional Army. 

I  would  like  the  comments  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  on  this  short  study  and  its  as- 
sessments, given  the  fact  that  some  of  its 
conclusions  regarding  the  capabilities  of  the 
Lebanese  Army  are  in  contradiction  with 
testimony  provided  to  the  Congress. 

I  appreciate  your  prompt  consideration  of 
this  matter. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lee  H.  HAiaLTOH, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Europe 

and  the  Middle  East 

EixPANsno  VS.  iHVOLVXMXirr  a  Lebamoh 

(Prepared  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  and  Na- 
tional Defense  Division,  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  Library  of  Congress) 

ISSUE 

Efforts  to  negotiate  terms  for  the  with- 
drawal of  Israeli,  PLO  and  Syrian  troops 
from  Lebanon  are  complicated  by  the  ab- 
sence of  a  national  Lebanese  force  capable 
of  maintaining  internal  security  in  the  wake 
of  the  departure  of  foreign  forces.  The  U.S. 
is  Involved  as  a  mediator  in  the  withdrawal 
talks,  as  a  member  of  the  multi-national 
peacekeeping  force  that  is  now  playing  a 
peacekeeping  role  in  Beirut,  and  as  a  source 
of  aid  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Lebanese 
Armed  Forces  (LAF).  Pending  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  LAF  to  the  extent  that  they  can 
maintain  internal  security  within  Lebanon, 
pressures  will  continue  to  mount  for  the 
VS.  to  play  an  expanded  role  as  the  guaran- 
tor of  Lebanon's  internal  security,  through 
our  membership  in  the  MNF  and  our  equip- 
ping and  training  of  the  LAF.  U.S.  interests 
In  resolution  of  the  Lebanese  conflict  tran- 
scend Lebanon,  however.  Evidence  is  mount- 
ing that  continued  failure  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  foreign  troop  withdrawals  (mainly 
Israeli  and  Syrian)  could  impede  further 
progress  of  the  Reagan  plan  for  resolution 
of  the  Palestinian  conflict. 

The  Reagan  Administration  submitted  to 
Congress,  on  January  31.  1983  the  first 
phase  of  the  proposal  for  aid  to  the  Leba- 
nese army.  The  Lebanon  aid  package  pro- 
vides Congress  with  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore the  Administration  strategies  and  op- 
tions in  Lebanon,  and  more  specifically  the 
degree  of  our  military  involvement  there. 
The  following  questions  are  illustrative  of 
the  concerns  that  Members  might  wish  to 
raise. 

1.  Hou)  long  wiU  it  take  before  the  LAF 
will  be  sufficiently  strong,  relative  to  the 
country's  militias,  to  maintain  internal 
order? 

Discussion 
The  government  plans  to  follow  a  1978 
n.S.  plan  designed  to  build  an  Army  of 
seven  brigades  totaling  about  43,000  men. 
The  task  of  rebuilding  the  LAF  goes  beyond 
material  and  weapons.  The  army  is  in  very 
poor  condition  after  the  long  civil  war  and 
exists  mostly  on  paper  at  the  present  time. 
There  are  20,000  on  the  rolls  now,  but  most 
have  been  in  their  barracks  or  "at  home" 
for  the  last  several  years  and  the  actual 
nimiber  of  active  troops  is  much  less,  per- 


haps as  low  as  11,000.  Aware  of  this,  the 
United  States  has  made  shipment  of  mili- 
tary aid  contingent  on  Lebanon's  being  able 
to  recruit  soldiers  and  train  them  in  pace 
with  receipt  of  the  equipment.  That  may 
delay  deliveries  significantly  if  the  Lebanese 
Oovemment  holds  to  its  promise  to  main- 
tain a  more  equitable  balance  between 
Christians  and  Moslems  in  the  army.  His- 
torically. Moslems  have  dominated  the  en- 
listed ranks  while  Christian  officers  out- 
number Moslems  and  hold  most  of  the  key 
positions.  Efforts  to  recruit  Christian  sol- 
diers in  recent  months  have  been  largely  un- 
successful while  Moslems  are  available  in 
large  numbers  to  come  into  the  service. 
There  has  never  been  an  official  census  in 
Lebanon,  but  a  1980  UN  estimate  placed  the 
population  at  about  2.85  million  with  Mos- 
lems outnumbering  Christians  by  about 
300,000.  In  1982.  there  were,  in  addlUon. 
about  239,000  registered  Palestinian  refu- 
gees and  probably  another  150,000  Palestin- 
ians unregistered.  It  is  difficult  to  guess  how 
these  figures  were  changed  by  the  Israeli  in- 
vasion and  the  subsequent  pull  out  of  the 
PLO  militia  from  Beirut. 

Equipment  needs  are  more  easily  met. 
Most  items  are  routine  light  infantry  weap- 
ons and  support  equipment  such  as  armored 
personnel  carriers,  medium  artillery,  radios, 
and  crew  served  weapons,  which  the  United 
States  can  take  out  of  stocks  or  normal  pro- 
duction without  harming  U.S.  readiness. 

Most  observers  estimate  that  it  will  take 
two  years  to  train  and  equip  five  brigades  of 
the  LAF  which  would  be  the  minimum  size 
force  that  could  effectively  police  the  coun- 
try. It  will  be  more  difficult  to  restore 
morale  and  raise  the  army's  credibility 
among  the  Lebanese  people  who  have  never 
trusted,  nor  demonstrably  wanted  to 
strengthen  the  central  military;  religious 
communities  in  Lebanon  have  traditionally 
survived  by  relying  on  their  own  resources 
for  safety  and  security  rather  than  by  trust- 
ing a  central  government.  Over  the  years, 
bitter  militia  fighting  has  left  a  deep  sense 
of  distrust  which  will  be  hard  to  overcome. 
The  greatest  challenge  to  the  LAF  will 
continue  to  be  the  mUltlas  of  Lebanon's 
feuding  factions.  Several  of  the  militias  are 
considerably  stronger  than  the  regular 
army  and  even  the  smaller  ones  are  better 
equipped.  For  a  description  of  the  many 
forces  see  CRS  Report:  "Armed  Forces  in 
Lebanon,"  March  IS,  1983.  There  is  little 
hope  of  persuading  any  one  group  to  lay 
down  its  arms  as  long  as  it  believes  others 
will  keep  theirs.  These  fears  were  height- 
ened when,  after  the  PLO  evacuated  West 
Beirut,  the  Army  searched  Moslem  held 
areas  and  confiscated  weapons  but  did  noth- 
ing to  take  arms  from  the  Christian  forces 
in  Etist  Beirut  or  elsewhere.  Before  he  was 
assassinated.  President-Elect  Bashlr  Ger- 
mayel  had  suggested  merging  the  Christian 
Lebanese  Forces  (about  30,000  men)  into 
the  regular  army.  For  the  government  to 
have  done  so  without  bringing  in  the 
Moslem  p»'H»««,  however,  would  have  hard- 
ened Moslem  opposition  to  the  National 
Oovemment  and  the  Army. 

2.  Should  the  United  States  consider  tning- 
ing  the  various  political  factions  and  their 
militiaa  into  the  bargaining  process? 

One  reason  the  factional  militias  exist  is 
because  the  Army  is  too  weak  to  force  them 
to  put  down  their  arms  or  protect  them  if 
they  did.  And  yet,  the  militias  siphon  off  re- 
sources that  are  needed  if  the  army  buildup 
ia  to  succeed.  The  PLO  and  other  leftist  mi- 
litias are  also  very  bitter  atwut  the  Army's 
alleged  complicity  In  the  Sabra  and  Shatllla 
massacres. 
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Some  observers  suggest  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  United  States  to  try  to  per- 
suade the  Lebanese  Oovemment  to  begin 
integrating  both  Christian  and  Moslem  mili- 
tias into  the  LAF  before  trying  to  set  a  date 
for  the  departure  of  foreign  troops.  Such  a 
strategy  would  clearly  prolong  the  process 
of  negotiations  and  might  tum  out  to  be  im- 
possible to  achieve.  If  it  were  successful, 
however,  the  Lebanese  government  would 
have  a  stronger  bargaining  position  in  its 
negotiations  with  Israel  and  Syria.  Integrat- 
ing the  militias  into  the  Army  would,  more- 
over. Improve  the  govenunent's  chances  of 
maintaining  order  after  the  areas  are 
cleared  of  foreign  troops. 

3.  In  light  of  the  obstacles  to  a  rapid  re- 
building of  the  LAF,  what  is  the  likely  role  of 
the  United  States  and  function  of  the  MNF 
in  the  event  of  a  U.S.-mediated  withdrawal 
of  Israeli,  PLO  and  Syrian  forces  from  Leba- 
non?  Discussion: 

The  United  States  supports  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Lebanon  in  wanting  to  get  all  for- 
eign forces  out  of  the  country.  Removal  of 
those  forces,  however,  seems  unlikely  until  a 
reliable  peacekeeping  force  Is  available  to 
fill  the  vacuum  that  their  departure  would 
produce.  If  the  LAF  cannot  do  the  Job,  an 
expanded  MNF  seems  to  be  the  only  imme- 
diately avaUable  alternative.  The  idea  of  a 
regional  intra-Arab  force  lacks  support  be- 
cause a  prototype  failed  to  stop  the  fighting 
in  1978,  leading  to  the  present  impasse.  Ex- 
panding the  existing  UN  contingent 
(UNIFIL)  seems  unlikely  because  it  has 
been  ineffective  in  the  past.  And  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  Israel  would  accept  either  ap- 
proach. 

President  Amln  Gemayel  has  already 
asked  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  MNF  (present  makeup;  France  2,000 
men,  the  U.S.  1,200  and  Italy  1,200  and  the 
UK  80.)  France  has  already  expanded  it£ 
force  and  Italy  appears  wilUng  to  do  so  if 
the  U.S.  will  do  likewise,  but  President 
Reagan  has  not  yet  responded  to  the  re- 
quest. The  Administration  will  be  under 
heavy  pressure,  in  its  mediating  role,  to 
commit  the  U.S.  to  playing  an  expanded 
peacekeeping  role  within  the  MNF  in  order 
to  get  an  Israeli-Syrian-PLO  troop  with- 
drawal agreement.  The  size  of  the  U.S. 
force,  the  extent  of  its  responsibility,  and 
the  likely  duration  of  its  presence  in  Leba- 
non would  all  be  issues  of  great  concern  to 
Congress. 

4.  In  the  event  of  an  expansion  of  the  role 
or  mission  of  the  U.S.  in  the  MNF,  would  the 
Administration  report  to  Congress  under  the 
terms  of  the  War  Powers  resolution? 
Discussion 

Thus  far.  President  Reagan  has  avoided 
citing  the  applicable  provisions  of  the  War 
Powers  Resolution  that  could  limit  the  du- 
ration of  U.S.  military  involvement  In  Leba- 
non on  grounds  that  the  mission  of  U.S. 
forces  is  not  a  risky  one.  There  is  little 
doubt,  however,  that  if  the  size  or  the  mis- 
sion of  the  MNF  Is  expanded,  the  prospects 
of  its  being  involved  in  hostilities  will  in- 
crease. The  War  Powers  Resolution  might 
also  be  Invoked  if  the  present  force  were 
fired  upon  or  otherwise  threatened  by  any 
of  the  opposing  factions  in  Lebanon  or  by 
the  Israeli  Etefense  forces.  That  has  not 
happened  so  far,  but  any  militia  could  pre- 
cipitate such  an  incident  if  it  suited  pur- 
poses or  U.S.  forces  could  be  drawn  into  vio- 
lence by  accident.  There  have  already  been 
highly  publicized  accounts  of  confrontations 
between  U.S.  Marines  and  Israeli  troops  in 
recent  weeks  around  Beirut. 
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5.  To  what  extent  miifiU  U.S.  aid  be  eon- 
strained  by  legislative  prohibitions  against 
aid  for  police  actiotu? 
Discussion: 

There  are  restrictions  on  the  transfer  of 
U.S.  military  equipment  for  use  in  purely 
police  functions.  Lebanon  has  a  paramlll- 
tar.'  force  called  the  Internal  Security  Force 
(ISF)  with  a  strength  of  about  7,000  men 
which  is  imder  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
and  not  part  of  the  army  under  the  Minis- 
try of  Defense.  During  the  1975-76  dvil  war 
the  ISF  often  acted  in  a  military  capacity 
and  may  have  more  credibility  than  the  reg- 
ular Army.  The  Administration's  current 
plan  calls  for  avoiding  possible  conflict  with 
legislation  by  directing  aid  only  to  the  LAF. 
This  may  be  an  unduly  restrictive  interpre- 
tation of  the  legislation,  however,  and  an 
uiuiecessarlly  slow  development  of  credible 
internal  security  forces.  A  further  conse- 
quence of  non-support  for  the  ISF  could  be 
the  development  of  conflict  between  a  west- 
em  trained  and  supplied  LAF  and  a  more  In- 
digenously-based ISF.  Thus,  It  may  be  ap- 
propriate to  explore  means  of  assuring  sup- 
port for  the  ISF,  whether  from  the  U.8.  or 
from  other  sources. 

6.  To  what  extent  misM  Israel  be  expected 
to  support  U.S.  efforts  to  maintain  internal 
security  through  or  an  enhanced  LAF? 
Discussion: 

In  recent  years  PLO  Infiltration  into 
Israel  Increased  from  bases  in  southern  Leb- 
anon. The  Israel  E>efense  Forces  used  a  vari- 
ety of  tactics  to  hinder  PLO  movement  in- 
cluding arming  and  supporting  a  surrogate 
force  of  about  1500-2000  ex-Lebanese  sol- 
diers under  the  command  of  a  reaegwde  Leb- 
anese army  office.  Major  Sad  Haddad. 

The  Begin  government  is  now  demanding 
a  45-kUometer  wide  "security  zone"  in 
southern  Lebanon  to  be  patrolled  by  Had- 
dad's  Christian  militia  force  and  some  com- 
bination of  Lebanese  and  Israeli  troops  to 
guarantee  that  the  PLO  cannot  move  heavy 
weapons  within  artillery  range  of  northern 
Israel.  Israelis  may  be  split  on  the  issue  of 
occupying  additional  Arab  territory,  but  no 
Israeli  group  questions  the  fundamental 
need  for  secure  national  borders.  The  Begin 
government  does  not  believe  that  the  Ge- 
mayel government  and  the  Lebanese  army 
can  do  the  Job  alone  and  Israel  has  consist- 
ently refused  to  accept  the  UN  in  that  role. 
The  Begin  government  has  also  rejected  the 
suggestion  that  the  MNF  should  be  the  sole 
peacekeeper  for  many  of  the  same  reasons. 
More  recently,  it  reacted  negatively  to 
President  Reagan's  proposal  that  the 
United  States  would  "guarantee"  security  in 
southern  Lebanon  if  Israel  would  consent  to 
early  withdrawal. 

Yet,  there  are  many  in  Israel  who  are  con- 
cerned that  the  continued  presence  of 
Sjn-ian  and  PLO  forces  along  with  the  Israe- 
li army  in  Lebanon  keeps  the  potential  for 
confrontation  at  a  dangerously  high  leveL 
Some  fear  another  war  of  attrition  similar 
to  the  prolonged  fighting  along  the  Suez 
Canal  in  1968-70.  In  any  case.  Israeli  public 
opinion  remains  sensitive  to  the  possibility 
of  the  loss  of  Israeli  soldiers  that  might  be 
associated  with  continued  occupation. 

Yet,  the  Gemayel  government  must  show 
success  in  Southern  Lebanon  in  order  to  get 
any  movement  on  the  other  fronts.  The 
Lebanese  Prime  Minister  has  stated  clearly 
that  his  government  has  obtained  written 
assurances  from  the  Syrians  and  the  PLO 
that  they  wiU  pull  their  troops  out  on  the 
date  set  by  Lebanon  "once  Israel  is  ready  to 
withdraw."  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
the   Near   East   and   South   Asian   Affairs 
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Hteholu  Vellotes  teaUfied  before  a  House 
Sabeonunittee  on  March  9.  IMS  that  both 
Syria  and  the  FLO  have  "reoonfinned  their 
wOlintnea  to  withdraw  when  Lebancm  can 
lay  an  Israeli  acreement  on  the  table." 

If  the  United  States  continues  to  insist 
that  peacekeeplnt  responsibility  in  Lebanon 
be  turned  over  exclusively  to  the  LAF,  espe- 
cially in  the  south  near  the  border  between 
the  two  countries,  the  Administration  could 
And  Itself  at  logterheads  with  the  Befin 
Qovenunent  over  yet  another  issue. 

7.  Htna  would  the  Adminiatmtion  iuteu 
the  jnoapeeta  of  a  tlotoer,  ptuued  vfithdmvxU 
by  ttraeU  and  Syrian  forcet  from  Lebanon? 
Dlaeutaion: 

The  Administration  is  strongly  opposed  to 
any  forelsn  troops  remaining  in  Lebanon: 
but  the  realities  of  the  situatliMi  may  force 
accommodation  to  a  slower,  more  methodi- 
cal withdrawaL  Pressures  can  be  expected  to 
mount  within  Syria  and  Israel  to  get  their 
forces  out  of  Lebanon:  but.  It  is  doubtful 
that  any  of  the  parties,  including  the  PLO. 
will  chance  an  Incautious  exit  that  might 
result  in  an  advantage  for  its  adversary. 
i5M»h  will  want  to  be  certain  that  the  others 
leave  also  and  that  its  place  is  taken  by  a 
reasonably  trustworthy  force. 

The  danger  is  that  the  present  unsteady 
truce  among  Internal  Lebanese  militias  and 
the  LAF  not  survive  a  hasty  or  premature 
withdrawal  by  the  occupying  forces.  The 
United  States  could  then  face  the  alterna- 
tives of  committing  more  troops  for  an  ex- 
tended stay  under  dangerous,  if  not  hostile 
circumstances,  or  witnessing  renewed  vio- 
lence and  bloodshed  in  Lebanon.  Thus,  the 
possibility  of  a  phased  agreement,  whereby 
Israeli  and  Syrian  troops  would  progressive- 
ly turn  over  control  of  Lebanese  territory  to 
the  LAF.  might  be  of  interest  if  a  practical 
formula  could  be  devised.* 


PIPrEEN  QUESTIONS  FOR  YOUR 
NUCLEAR-FREEZE  FRIENDS 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OPMICmOAH 
ni  THS  HOUSX  OP  RKPRESEHTATIVSS 

Thunday,  April  28,  19S3 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  often  urged  to  learn  from  the 
past,  and  I  believe  this  advice  would 
serve  us  well  as  we  continue  with  this 
important  debate  on  nuclear  weapons 
reductions  and  a  nuclear  freeze. 

The  May  Reader's  Digest  has  con- 
densed an  article  by  Mr.  Oreg  Fossedal 
which  originally  appeared  in  the  Dart- 
mouth Review.  In  the  Reader's  Digest 
article.  15  points  are  raised  for  those 
who  support  a  nuclear  freeze  to  con- 
sider. The  points  raised  draw  our  at- 
tention to  past  Soviet  behavior,  and 
asks  legitimate  questions  as  to  how 
much  we  can  really  trust  Soviet  inten- 
tions and  willingness  to  keep  their 
part  of  a  freeze  agreement  as  proposed 
by  House  Joint  Resolution  13. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  would  be 
well  for  all  of  us  to  review  these  15 
points  as  we  come  to  a  vote  on  the  nu- 
clear freeze  quration,  and  so,  I  am  en- 
tering the  Reader's  Digest  article  at 
this  point  in  the  Cohokusiohai. 
RacoKO. 
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[From  the  Reader's  Digest.  May  19631 

Ftran  QunnoHS  ros  Youa  NucLua- 
FRSBsFamnis 

It  was  interesting,  for  a  week  or  two,  to 
contemplate  the  negotiation  of  a  Joint  and 
verifiable  (emphasis  on  the  latter)  freese  of 
nuclear-weapons  deployment  along  with  our 
friends  in  Moscow.  Tou  knew  the  Russians 
would  never  agree  to  vertification  anyway, 
so  you  relaxed  and  indulged  the  impulse  to 
daydream. 

But  now  it's  time  to  politely  change  the 
subject.  If  you  find  yourself  getting  bogged 
down  in  the  freeze  debate,  pop  one  of  these 
15  questions: 

1.  Describe  In  100  words  or  less  the  Soviet 
monument  to  detente  that  stands  In  Berlin. 

2.  Name  the  last  three  arms-control  trea- 
ties upheld  by  the  Soviet  Union.  (This  is  a 
trick  question.) 

3.  Estimate  the  total  number  of  deaths  in 
Soviet  prisons  from  1917  to  1923.  (Hint:  up 
to  five  million.) 

4.  Illuminate  the  vigor  of  the  Soviet  elec- 
tion system  by  comparing  it  with  such  "fas- 
cist" American  allies  as  El  Salvador,  Chile 
and  Guatemala 

5.  Outline  the  many  differences  between 
now  and  1963,  when  the  United  States  uni- 
laterally pulled  its  nuclear  missiles  out  of 
Turkey,  Italy  and  Britain— but  the  Soviets 
neither  cut  back  nor  froze,  but  expanded. 

6.  Oive  the  total  number  of  Soviet  citizens 
murdered  in  the  Oulag  Archipelago  from 
1936  to  1950.  (Hint-  some  16  million.) 

7.  Compare  the  military  budget  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  a  mere  13  percent  of  Soviet  gross 
national  product,  with  that  of  the  NATO 
countries,  a  provocative  and  militaristic  4 
percent  of  GNP,  and  of  the  United  States,  a 
whopping  6  percent  of  GNP. 

8.  SUte  the  Soviet  bUl  of  rights. 

9.  Outline  the  many  differences  between 
now  and  1976,  when  the  United  States 
began  unilateral  disengagement  of  its  anti- 
ballistic-missile  program— but  the  Russians 
neither  cut  back  nor  froze,  but  expanded. 

10.  Narrate  the  stunning  success  of  the 
Soviet  "Chemicals  for  Peace"  program  in 
Afghanistan.  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

11.  Place  a  check  by  each  country  in 
which  the  Soviets  esUblished  a  military 
presence  in  recent  years:  a.  Mozambique,  b. 
Nicaragua,  c  Iraq.  d.  Angola,  e.  Ethiopia,  f . 
All  of  the  above,  and  more. 

12.  Review  the  Russian  policy  of  providing 
support  for  world  peacemakers,  such  as 
Muammar  el-Qaddafi.  Fidel  Castro.  Tasir 
Arafat. 

13.  Relate  the  progress  of  Soviet  good-will 
mJssions  to  Poland,  (Czechoslovakia.  Hunga- 
ry. Angola  and  South  Yemen. 

14.  Examine  America's  aggressive,  jingois- 
tic withdrawal  from  the  Panama  Canal  as  a 
contributing  factor  in  defensive  Soviet  ac- 
tions in  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador. 

15.  Trace  the  development  of  Russia's  nu- 
clear-freeze  movement,  including  the  many 
protest  marches,  pamphlets.  Soviet  TV  spe- 
cials advocating  a  nuclear  freeze.  (Another 
trick  question.) 

That  should  provide  you  with  enough  am- 
munition to  blow  up  your  friends'  world  15 
times  over.  We  might  as  well  stop  there  and 
see  if  the  other  side  will  reciprocate— l.e.. 
stop  talking  about  a  nonsense  freeze  and 
come  back  to  the  earth  on  which  there  lies  a 
Soviet  Union.* 
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HON.  JOHN  J.  UFALCE 

OP  mW  TOBK 
IK  THE  HOUSI  OF  RKPRaSDITATrVES 

Thunday.  April  28. 1983 
•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the  privilege  of  presenting  to  our  col- 
leagues today  an  insightful  commen- 
tary on  the  local  newspaper  and  its 
commitment  to  one  community,  that 
of  Lockport,  N.Y. 

On  Monday,  April  25,  an  outstanding 
Journalist,  Daniel  Kane,  began  work  as 
the  new  editor  of  Lockport,  N.Y.  daily 
Union-Sun  &  Journal.  A  friend  of 
many  years  and  a  highly  respected 
member  of  his  profession,  Dan  Kane 
exemplifies  the  type  of  public  service 
and  intellectual  honesty  that  Ameri- 
ca's newspaper  readers  deserve. 

On  the  first  day  at  his  new  post,  the 
Union-Sun  &  Journal  published  a 
short  editorial  succinctly  explaining 
the  duties  of  a  newspaper  to  its  com- 
munity. The  charge  which  this  news- 
paper has  given  itself,  the  commit- 
ment it  has  publicly  given  to  its  com- 
munity, is  a  reflection  of  its  leadership 
and  its  staff.  This  commentary  ought 
also  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  other  news- 
papers, whether  large  or  small,  in 
their  pursuit  of  excellence. 

I  commend  this  outstanding  editori- 
al to  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
hope  its  message  reaches  the  desk  of 
editors  across  the  Nation. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[An  editorial  from  the  Union-Sun  St  Journal 
(Lockport.  N.Y.),  Apr.  25. 1983] 

Newspaper  Is  Bkacon  op  thk  Comnnfmr 

The  Union-Sun  and  Journal  has  a  long 
and  proud  tradition  of  serving  Lockport  and 
the  surrounding  community. 

And  today,  as  a  new  managing  editor  Joins 
our  ranks,  we  feel  it  is  appropriate  to  pause 
to  reaffirm  some  guiding  principles  we 
espouse  as  your  community  newspaper. 

First  and  foremost,  we  are  here  to  serve 
you,  our  cherished  readers. 

Our  Job  is  to  bring  you  the  news,  especial- 
ly on  the  local  level,  in  the  most  accurate, 
relevant  and  professional  way  possible. 

This  goal,  of  course.  Includes  reporting  on 
local  people,  organizations,  institutions  and 
activities,  and  preventing  it  to  you  in  a  fair, 
thorough  and  understandable  fashion.  The 
intended  result  is  to  have  a  well-informed. 
Intelligence  citizenry. 

A  newspaper  may  be  privately  owned,  but 
it  is  a  semi-public  institution  with  definite 
responsibilities  to  help  the  people,  organiza- 
tions and  general  welfare  of  the  area  it 
serves. 

We  should  continually  ask  ourselves: 
"What  can  and  should  be  done  to  make  our 
community  and  area  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live  and  raise  a  family?  Is  our  newspaper 
doing  enough  to  help  in  these  things?  Is  it  a 
positive,  constructive  force?" 

One  of  the  special  responsibilities  of  the 
press  has  always  been  to  keep  people  in- 
formed about  their  government,  from  city 
hall  to  the  school  board  room.  In  this  a 
newspaper  should  be  the  watchdog  that  pro- 
tects the  community  interest. 


"It  should  be  a  friendly  watchdog  much  of 
the  time  that  wags  its  tall,"  maintains  a 
prominent  publisher  and  educator.  Ken 
Byerly.  "but  one  that  will  growl  and  bite 
when  need  be." 

In  reporting  the  news,  however,  we  must 
always  strive  to  avoid  sensationalism,  which 
is  counterproductive  and  serves  no  useful 
purpose.  The  power  of  the  printed  word  is 
awesome,  and  our  greatest  responsibility  is 
never  to  abuse  it. 

In  addition  to  being  accurate  and  thor- 
ough, our  writing  should  be  clean,  crisp  and 
dear,  so  our  readers  can  understand  the 
message  being  conveyed.  If  our  presentation 
is  confusing  and  cluttered,  we  fall  In  our  re- 
sponsibility and  objective.  Clarity,  then,  is 
paramount. 

And,  equally  important,  we  must  be  acces- 
sible. 

We  will  continually  strive  for  a  free  flow 
of  Information  and  opinion  that  will  en- 
hance and  protect  your  right  to  know  the 
complete  truth  of  any  given  situation, 
which  is  as  fundamental  as  apple  pie. 

So,  we  promise  to  keep  the  door  of  com- 
munication wide  open  in  order  to  maintain 
and  encourage  a  candid  and  productive  dia- 
logue with  our  readers  and  public  servants. 

We  are  primarily  here  as  a  good  neighbor, 
not  as  an  adversary. 

We  in  the  news  business  have  a  delicate 
relationship  with  people.  We  are  frequently 
telling  them  things  they  might  not  neces- 
sarily want  to  hear,  and  invading  their  lives. 

And  when  we  are  criticized  for  sins,  real  or 
imagined,  we  have  a  pat  response:  "We  don't 
make  the  news,  we  Just  report  it." 

But  that  response  just  doesn't  wash.  And 
to  people  who  feel  they  have  a  grievance 
with  us,  it  must  seem  disdainful  and  smug. 

The  people  know  we  don't  just  report  the 
news.  They  know  we  find  it,  shape  it,  pack- 
age it  and  decide  Just  what  is  put  in  and 
what  is  left  out,  where  it  starts  and  where  it 
stops.  But  that  is  our  Job  and  our  responsi- 
bility. 

Our  goal  is  to  always  do  this  Job  as  fairly 
and  honestly  as  possible  .  .  .  and  to  that  end 
we  pledge  our  best  efforts.* 


MX  MISSILE 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OP  OREGON 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFHESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  April  28,  1983 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  letter  signed  by  19 
strategic  experts,  urging  Congress  to 
reject  the  newest  plan  for  the  MX  mis- 
sile—placing it  in  existing  Minuteman 
silos  which  are  vulnerable  to  Soviet 
attack.  It  further  notes  the  impor- 
tance of  not  buying  into  the  argument 
that  the  plan  for  the  MX  and  the 
Scowcroft  Commission's  other  recom- 
mendations on  Mldgetman  and  arms 
control  are  two  parts  of  an  indivisible 
whole.  Indeed,  the  MX  should  be  de- 
bated on  its  merits,  and  then  we 
should  consider  the  other  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Scowcroft  panel 
as  endorsed  by  the  President. 

April  12. 1983. 
The  recent  Scowcroft  Commission  recom- 
mendation that  the  United  States  should 
both  procure  the  MX  missile  and  proceed 
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with  researeh  and  development  on  a  new, 
single-warhead  mlssUe,  the  so-called  Midget- 
man,  is  based  upon  an  assertion  that  these 
two  weapons  are  linked  into  a  complete  and 
indivisible  strategic  whole.  This  assertion  is 
untenable.  The  MX  and  the  Mldgetman  are 
not  Inevitably  wedded  together  and  should 
not  be  considered  as  a  package.  We  urge  the 
Congress  to  examine  and  debate  these  two 
missUe  programs  as  individual  proposals, 
and  to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  each  without 
reference  to  the  other. 

The  proposal  to  build  a  new,  single-war- 
head intercontinental  ballistic  missile  has 
many  interesting  aspects— the  idea  should 
be  examined  at  length  and  in  depth.  In  the 
end,  the  final  value  of  such  missile  may  be 
found  less  in  its  technical  characteristics, 
and  more  in  the  number  of  missiles  pro- 
cured, the  basing  system(8)  selected,  and  the 
arms  control  context  imder  which  it  is  de- 
ployed. In  any  case,  researeh  into  the  Mldg- 
etman should  not  be  held  hostage  to  a  deci- 
sion to  procure  the  MX. 

The  MX  has  been  debated  at  length  for 
several  years— it  should  now  be  possible  for 
the  Congress  to  resolve  the  issues  of  wheth- 
er the  MX  should  be  procured  and  how  it 
should  be  based  solely  on  that  weapon's 
technical  merits.  The  Commission's  propos- 
al to  permanently  base  the  MX  In  existing 
silos  which  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
repeatedly  stated  are  vulnerable  to  Soviet 
attack  certainly  raises  grave  questions  on 
the  value  the  missile  will  add  to  the  U.S.  de- 
terrent force.  The  potential  vulnerability  of 
fixed  land-based  missiles  suggests  that  the 
MX  is  intended  for  use  as  a  first-strike 
weapon  since  its  survival  for  second-strike 
use  cannot  be  assumed. 

We  believe  that  placing  the  MX  missile  in 
fixed  silos  will  detract  from,  not  add  to,  our 
strategic  deterrent.  We  urge  the  Congress  to 
reject  the  production  of  the  MX  missile 
while  considering  the  rest  of  the  "strategic 
package." 

Dr.  J.  Edward  Anderson.  Professor  and 
Director,  Industrial  Engineering  Divi- 
sion. University  of  Minnesota,  former 
missile  guidance  engineer;  Dr.  Hans 
Bethe,  Professor  Emeritus,  Physics, 
Cornell  University,  Nobel  Physics 
wiimer,  1967;  Jonathan  Bingham, 
former  Member  of  Congress;  Rear  Ad- 
miral Eugene  Carroll,  Jr.,  USN,  Re- 
tired; Dr.  Arthur  Macy  Cox,  former 
analyst.  Central  Intelligence  Agency; 
MaJ.  Gen.  WUliam  T.  Falrboum,  USMC, 
Retired;  Dr.  Richard  L.  Garwin.  IBM 
T.J.  Watson  Researeh  Center.  Dr. 
Henry  Kendall,  Chairman,  Union  of 
Concerned  Scientists;  Dr.  Betty  Goetz 
Lall,  Director,  Urban  Affairs  and 
Public  Policy,  Cornell  University— New 
York  State  School  of  Industrial  and 
Labor  Relations. 
Vice  Admiral  John  M.  Lee.  former  As- 
sistant Director,  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency;  Dr.  Philip  Mor- 
rison. Institute  Professor,  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology;  Dr. 
George  W.  Rathjens.  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Science.  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology;  Dr.  Herbert  Scoville, 
Jr.,  former  Deputy  Director,  Central 
Intelligence  Agency;  Prof.  Marshall 
Shulman,  Director,  W.  Averell  Harri- 
man  Institute  for  Advanced  Studies  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  Columbia  Universi- 
ty; Ambassador  Gerard  C.  Smith,  Con- 
siUtant;  Dr.  Frank  von  Hippel.  Senior 
Researeh  Physicist,  Princeton  Univer- 
sity; Dr.  George  Wald.  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Biology,  Harvard  Univer- 
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sity;  Hon.  Paul  C.  Wamke,  Crhief  U.S. 
Negotiator,  SALT  H:  Dr.  Victor  Welss- 
kopf.  Institute  Professor  Emeritus, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy, Member,  Pontifical  Academy  of 
Science,  Vatican  City.* 


DOWN  WITH  CONTINUINO 
RESOLUTIONS 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

opnxniois 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESEHT ATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28.  1983 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  per- 
nicious practice  of  continuing  resolu- 
tions are  a  horrible  abuse  of  the  legis- 
lative process.  And  it  is  indefensible 
that  continuing  resolutions  have,  in 
fact,  become  continuous. 

EMdence  shows  that  over  the  past  20 
years  85  percent  of  the  appropriations 
bills  for  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  were  enacted  after  the  start 
of  the  fiscal  year,  necessitating  con- 
tinuing resolutions.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  Congressional  Budget  and 
Impoundment  Control  Act  of  1974 
brought  a  brief  reform,  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  appropriation  process  set 
by  tliat  act  was  not  followed  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  In  fact, 
only  one  appropriation,  that  for  mili- 
tary construction,  passed  the  Congress ' 
prior  to  the  start  of  the  present  fiscal 
year.  All  others  were  delayed  and,  sad 
to  say,  almost  half  of  the  bills  are 
under  continuing  resolutions  for  the 
entire  1983  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  are  compel- 
ling. This  is  the  time,  early  in  this  ses- 
sion, to  denounce  the  use  of  continu- 
ing resolutions.  I  caU  upon  you,  as 
leader  of  the  House,  to  take  every  pos- 
sible step  to  avoid  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion and  to  adhere  to  the  timetable  set 
up  by  the  1974  Budget  Act.« 


THE  ACCESS  ACT 


HON.  TRENT  WH 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 
lit  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  April  28. 1983 

•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the 
case  of  Widmar  against  Vincent,  held 
that  a  public  university  could  not  dis- 
criminate against  voluntary  religious 
groups  in  the  conduct  of  extracurric- 
ular activities.  Whenever  a  public  uni- 
versity makes  time  and  space  available 
for  voluntary  political,  civic,  and  social 
groups,  the  university  has  a  constitu- 
tional obligation  to  make  equal  access 
available  to  voluntary  religious  groups. 
These  principles  of  religious  liberty 
and  nondiscrimination  are  in  the  best 
traditions  of  our  American  system  of 
government. 

In  order  to  enforce  the  guarantees 
of  the  Widmar  case  and  to  extend  its 
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benefits  throughout  our  public  school 
syston,  I  have  this  week  introduced 
TLR.  2732,  the  Equal  Access  Act.  I 
have  been  Joined  In  this  effort  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Kxmf; 
the  gentleman  from  California.  Mr. 
DAinmisTKB:  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  Mr.  Htdb.  Our  bill  would  pro- 
hibit all  public  schools  receiving  Fed- 
eral aid  from  discriminating  against 
voluntary  reUglous  groups.  Similar 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  other 
body  by  Senator  DDnoH  and  Senator 
Hatfixld. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  this  con- 
cept has  already  been  endorsed  by 
President  Reagan.  Moreover,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  Terrel  Bell,  today 
loit  his  endorsement  to  the  concept  in 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  believe  that  his  remarks 
will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  House, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
RacosD. 

RnuiuKS  or  TnuuEL  Bell 

Good  mornlnc.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  to  appear  before  your 
Committee  to  diacuas  the  equal  access  con- 
cept With  me  today  are  Gary  Jones,  the 
Under  Secretary,  and  Gary  Bauer,  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary,  both  colleagues 
from  the  Department  of  Education.  As  the 
committee  knows,  this  Administration  has 
beai  very  concerned  about  a  series  of  Court 
dedaions  beginning  in  1963  that  have  served 
to  limit  the  freedom  of  speech  and  free  ex- 
ercise rights  of  students  in  America's 
schools.  This  concern  led  the  President  to 
submit  and  Senator  Thurmond  to  introduce 
a  proposed  school  prayer  amendment,  S.J. 
Res.  73. 

President  Reagan  has  expressed  his  sup- 
port not  only  for  the  school  prayer  amend- 
ment, but  for  the  concept  of  the  proposed 
equal  access  legislation.  As  the  President  re- 
cently remarked: 

"Such  legislation  could  go  far  to  restore 
freedom  of  religious  speech  for  public 
school  students.  And  I  hope  the  Congress 
considers  these  bills  quickly.  And  with  your 
help,  I  think  it's  possible  we  could  also  get 
the  constitutional  amendment  through  the 
Congress  this  year. 

As  an  educator,  I  am  struck  by  certain 
priiKiples  that  imderlle  the  concept  before 
this  day.  The  "Equal  Access"  legislation  In- 
troduced in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
would  merely  put  voluntary  religious  activi- 
ty on  an  equal  footing  with  other  extracur- 
ricular activities  permitted  on  public  school 
premises.  If  that  appears  "dramatic"  it  is 
only  because  we  have  drifted  so  far  from  the 
standards  of  liberty  established  by  the 
founders.  If  a  public  school  allows  students 
to  meet  before  or  after  school  to  discuss  or 
engage  in  politics,  social  activism,  or  athlet- 
ics, why  should  the  rule  change  just  because 
the  students  happen  to  be  religious?  The 
present  policy  which  the  President  is  com- 
mitted to  reforming.  Institutionalizes  invidi- 
ous discrimination  and  second  class  treat- 
mmt  for  one  part  of  this  nation's  children. 
That  is  wrong* 

The  policy  of  giving  religious  as  well  as 
secular  groups  equal  access  to  school  prem- 
ises for  extracurricular  activities  accords 
with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  Widmar  v.  Vincent,  103  S. 
Ct.  269  (1981).  In  the  Widmar  case,  the  Su- 
preme Court  struck  down  a  state  universi- 
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t>'s  policy  which  opened  the  univeralty'i  fa- 
cilities to  secular  student  groups  but  prohib- 
ited a  religious  group  from  meeting  in  those 
facilities  for  prayer  or  Bible  reading.  The 
Court  held  that  the  university's  policy  was 
unconstitutional  under  the  Plrst  Amend- 
ment's free  speech  clause  because  it 
"vlolateldl  the  fundamental  principle  that  a 
state  regulation  of  speech  should  be  con- 
tent-neutral." (102  S.  Ct.  at  278).  In  other 
words,  the  university  could  not  discriminate 
against  the  religious  group  solely  because  of 
the  religious  content  of  that  group's  speech. 

The  concept  we  are  considering  today 
would  simply  ensure  that  the  public  schools 
of  this  nation  abide  by  the  constitutional 
principle  articulated  in  Widmar.  It  would 
protect  the  exercise  of  the  Plrst  Amend- 
ment freedoms  of  speech,  association,  and 
religion,  without  which  our  democracy 
could  not  exist.  Neither  students  nor  teach- 
ers shed  their  constitutional  rights  to  free- 
dom of  speech  or  expression  at  the  school 
house  gate. 

Indeed,  since  the  schools  represent  the 
marketplace  of  ideas  in  which  our  future 
leaders  are  trained,  vigilant  protection  of 
constitutional  freedoms  is  nowhere  more 
vital  than  in  the  community  of  American 
schools.  As  Mr.  Justice  Jackson  observed  in 
West  Virvinia  State  Board  of  Education  v. 
Bamette,  319  U.S.  624,  637  (1943): 

That  [boards  of  education]  are  educating 
the  young  for  citizenship  is  reason  for  scru- 
pulous protection  of  ConstitutioniJ  free- 
doms of  the  individual,  if  we  are  not  to 
strangle  the  free  mind  at  its  source  and 
teach  youth  to  discount  important  princi- 
ples of  our  government  as  mere  platitudes. 

Having  spent  most  of  my  professional  life 
in  the  public  school  domain,  I  am  acutely 
aware  that  students  are  never  looked  upon 
solely  as  intellectual  entities.  Rather,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  total  person  be  consid- 
ered in  the  educational  process.  This  process 
is  one  which  takes  into  account  the  fact 
that  students  at  whatever  age  are  indeed 
emerging  adults  with  deep  and  overlapping 
Intellectual,  emotional,  social  and  spiritual 
features  to  their  personhood  and  charac- 
ters. 

In  order  to  respond  to  the  many  and 
varied  needs  of  its  student  body,  public 
schools  offer  a  wide  assortment  of  experi- 
ences in  addition  to  instructional  opportuni- 
ties. Each  is  offered  to  allow  the  develop- 
ment of  the  'total'  person.  Such  activities 
Include  offerings  in  drama,  athletics,  poli- 
tics, music,  home  economics,  and  photogra- 
phy, to  name  but  a  few.  Each  activity  is  de- 
signed for  only  a  particular  segment  of  the 
total  student  population  in  a  given  school. 
Each  of  these  non-compulsory  offerings  is 
initiated  by  either  the  administration,  facul- 
ty, or  students  as  a  way  to  address  the  di- 
verse needs  and  interests  of  the  student 
population.  For  example,  while  not  all 
pupils  are  inclined  toward  athletics,  neither 
are  all  students  motivated  to  Join  the  chess 
club.  Neither  activity  is  compulsory,  but 
rather  offered  only  to  add  another  feature 
to  what  would  otherwise  be  a  bland  diet  of 
only  academic  rigor.  Stated  another  way, 
such  non-compulsory  activities  are  neces- 
sary components  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  a  whole  person  in  our  public  school 
setting.  In  this  light,  it  would  seem  reasona- 
ble that  we  not  hinder  students  from  the 
opportunity  to  engage  in  voluntary  religious 
activities  on  school  grounds. 

Character  is  the  bedrock  upon  which  our 
nation  rests.  If  students  initiate  religious 
meetings  designed  to  foster  their  own  char- 
acter development,  why  should  the  schools 
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thwart  such  efforts?  By  so  doing,  they  are 
discriminating  against  those  students  who 
possess  a  spiritual  awareness  and  who  desire 
to  express  and  develop  it  in  a  manner  not 
unlike  persons  developing  their  skills  in 
Journalism  or  drama  during  non-instruction- 
al hours. 

Opponents  of  voluntary  student  groups 
argue  that  some  social  pressure  may  be  ex- 
erted upon  those  pupils  not  so  inclined. 

As  one  deeply  engaged  with  public  educa- 
tion for  years  I  must  register  my  dismay 
over  this  charge.  When  students  meet  in  po- 
litical clubs,  do  these  critics  cry  that  other 
students  are  being  intimidated?  When 
teachers  wore  black  armbands  to  protest  the 
Vietnam  war,  didn't  the  civil  liberties  union 
defend  their  right  of  expression  against  any 
charge  that  these  teachers  were  manipulat- 
ing children?  Polls  indicate  that  parents 
would  welcome  the  Influence  upon  the  stu- 
dent body  of  pupils  seeking  to  develop  their 
characters  through  Involvement  in  religious 
activities  in  the  public  sch(x>l  setting.  Is  this 
then  the  type  of  social  influence  that 
schools  should  outlaw? 

Not  only  does  the  availability  of  a  spiritu- 
al outlet  enhance  the  overall  development 
of  those  students  who  choose  to  participate, 
but  the  allowance  of  choice  also  aids  the 
maturation  process.  Making  choices  is  an 
important  feature  of  growing  up.  All  of  us 
are  faced  with  such  vital  decisions  as  to 
what  vocation  to  pursue,  whom  to  marry, 
and  where  to  live.  A  school  should  not  insu- 
late a  student  from  making  choices,  but 
should  teach  him  to  make  the  most  respon- 
sible and  constructive  choices  possible.  Like- 
wise, decisions  about  religion  should  be 
made  in  as  responsible  manner  as  possible. 
By  permitting  uncoerced  religious  activities 
during  extracurricular  hours,  the  schools 
will  be  broadening  the  scope  of  choices 
available  to  its  students. 

Olpviously  these  concerns  are  related  to 
what  I  regard  as  the  best  way  to  provide  a 
meaningful  education  for  our  youth. 

Is  the  difference  between  a  Bible  club  and 
a  chess  club  significant  enough  to  warrant 
federal  intrusion  into  this  matter?  The 
answer,  in  part,  comes  from  the  very  foun- 
dation of  our  society. 

Legislation  to  implement  the  equal  access 
concept  would  serve  to  highlight  our  Na- 
tion's appreciation  for  and  dedication  to  its 
wonderfully  rich  and  varied  cultural  herit- 
age. As  a  melting  pot  for  immigrants  from 
every  comer  of  the  world,  America  has  been 
a  haven  for  persons  from  disparate  social 
bachLgrounds,  cultural  experiences  and  reli- 
gious beliefs.  Indeed,  this  diversity  has  con- 
tributed to  the  creation  of  a  distinctively 
unique  American  tradition  rooted  in  the 
twin  notions  of  unity  and  diversity. 

We  are  first  and  foremost  a  nation  of 
Americans,  whether  we  b^  of  African,  Euro- 
pean, Asian  or  Latin  descent.  Our  common- 
ality rests  in  our  tuiderlying  unity  as  citi- 
zens in  a  free  society.  Yet  this  unity  does 
not  exist  at  the  expense  of  our  diversity  but 
rather  exists  in  harmony  with  it.  Such  an 
outlook  allows  us  as  Americans  truly  to  ex- 
press who  we  are  in  all  of  our  rich  diversity 
but  without  endangering  what  it  means  to 
be  fully  American.  We  are  rugged  individ- 
ualists with  a  particular  disdain  for  con- 
formity and  a  penchant  for  creativity  and 
freedom  of  expression. 

Our  public  schools  should  mirror  Ameri- 
can pluralism.  By  allowing  students  to  initi- 
ate voluntary  religious  activities  during  non- 
instructional  periods  we  reaffirm  an  impor- 
tant feature  of  the  American  character. 


Conversely,  by  totally  eliminating  reU- 
glous activitia  from  public  aehools.  society 
singles  religion  out  and  undermines  It,  thus 
destroying  an  important  feature  of  our  di- 
venity.  Targeting  religious  speech  for  cen- 
sorship, actually  constitutes  hostility 
toward  it. 

The  historian  James  Hitchcock  argued 
that  the  separation  of  religion  from  public 
schools  does  not  reflect  neutrality,  but 
rather  an  anti-religious  bias.  He  states: 

If  the  schools  are  regarded  as  helping  to 
shape  the  child's  total  world,  then  the  ex- 
clusion of  religion  cannot  help  but  shape  a 
religlonless  world.  At  the  most  formative 
period  of  their  lives,  children  are  in  effect 
taught  that  religion  is  unimportant  or  even 
perhaps  false.  They  are  habituated  in  modes 
of  thinking  and  feeling  in  which  religion 
plays  no  part.  .  .  .  The  very  exclusion  itself 
has  major  symbolic  importance. 

J.  Hitchcock,  Church,  SUte  and  Moral 
Values:  The  Limits  of  American  Pluralism, 
44  J.  of  Law  and  Contemp.  Prob.  1,  13 
(1981). 

Sir  Walter  Moberly  has  similarly  observed 
in  the  context  of  the  debate  over  the  role  of 
religion  in  the  English  public  universities 
that 

On  the  fundamental  religious  issue  [the 
existence  of  Oodl,  the  modem  university 
.  .  .  supposes  it  is  neutral,  but  it  is  not.  Cer- 
tainly it  neither  Inculcates  nor  expressly  re- 
pudiates belief  in  God.  But  it  does  what  is 
far  more  deadly  than  open  rejection;  it  ig- 
nores Him.  ...  If  in  your  organization,  your 
curriculum,  and  your  customs  and  ways  of 
life,  you  leave  God  out,  you  teach  with  tre- 
mendous force  that,  for  most  people  and  at 
most  times.  He  does  not  count.  ...  It  is  a 
fallacy  to  suppose  that  by  omitting  a  sub- 
ject you  teach  nothing  about  it.  On  the  con- 
trary you  teach  that  it  is  to  be  omitted  .  .  . 
And  you  teach  this  not  openly  and  explicit- 
ly, which  would  Invite  criticism,  you  simply 
take  it  for  granted  and  thereby  insinuate  it 
silently,  insidiously,  and  all  but  irresisti- 
bly  

Moberly.  The  Crisis  in  the  University, 
quoted  in  William  Ball.  "Religious  Liberty: 
New  Issues  and  Past  Decisions,"  in  A  Blue- 
print for  Judicial  Reform  343  (1981). 

Hostility  or  silence  toward  religion  in  our 
public  schools  was  never  mandated  by  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution.  Religious  ac- 
tivities are  not  chosen  by  everyone,  and  the 
legislation  must  recognize  the  right  of  those 
who  want  to  Ignore  such  activities  or  seek 
them  out  in  other  places.  But  the  legislation 
must  protect  the  right  of  those  who  want  to 
engage  in  religious  activities  during  their 
extracurricular  hours  at  school. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  realize  that  there  are  cur- 
rently three  equal  access  bills  pending  in 
the  Senate,  and  one  in  the  House.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
compare  them  in  depth  nor  to  discuss  their 
relative  merits.  We  do  believe  that  there 
may  be  a  number  of  issues  that  may  require 
further  examination.  The  Administration 
would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  you  in  developing  the  best  bill.  In  my 
opinion  as  an  educator,  this  equal  access 
concept  will  enhance  the  scope  of  education- 
al opportimlties  for  our  youth. 

Thank  you.e 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

FlilMT  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 
WINS  MICHIGAN  BASKETBALL 
CHAMPIONSHIP 


HON.  DALE  L  iOLDEE 


onacmoAH 
DT  THl  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSDriATIVKS 

Thunday.  AprU  28. 1983 

•  Mr.  KIU^EE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
the  outstanding  accomplishments  of 
Flint  Central  High  School's  basketbaU 
team  in  Flint,  Mich.  This  year  the 
Flint  Central  Indians  won  the  State 
Class  A  boys'  basketball  championship 
for  a  record-tying  third  straight  year. 
A  special  community  appreciation 
dinner  is  to  be  held  May  2  in  Flint  for 
the  players  and  coaches  and  the  many 
others  who  worked  so  hard  to  bring 
about  this  latest  championship.  I 
would  like  to  share  the  tribute  printed 
up  for  the  team  in  the  dinner  program 
book,  which  follows: 

TRaxBiK  '83 
The  young  Indian  basketball  team  began 
the  season  with  a  goal  to  "Make  It  Three  In 
'83."  Carrying  the  pressure  of  two  previous 
State  Championships,  they  began  the 
season  with  eight  consecutive  wins,  includ- 
ing a  one  point  victory  over  highly  regarded 
Saginaw  High  and  an  eleven  point  victory 
over  highly  rated  T  wising  Everett.  Central's 
24  game  wliming  streak,  that  had  started  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  season,  led  many 
Indian  followers  to  think  that  maybe  this 
edition  of  the  "running  Indians"  could 
break  the  record  of  37  consecutive  wins  set 
by  the  1982  Indians. 

Central,  however,  was  to  follow  the  same 
pattern  as  it  had  in  the  previous  basketball 
season.  They  lost  two  games,  to  Saginaw 
and  to  Northwestern,  in  a  relatively  short 
space  of  time  near  mid-season.  Like  the  '82 
Tribe,  they  began  another  victory  string, 
but  unlike  the  previous  team,  the  '83  Indi- 
ans stumbled  late  in  the  season  to  Tensing 
Eastern.  Many  doubted  that  the  two-time 
defending  State  Champions  would  survive 
the  tournaments. 

The  determined  Indians  mounted  a  wave 
of  enthusiasm  In  March  that  would  carry 
them  to  center  court  at  Crisler  to  claim  the 
Clt£s  A  Championship  Trophy.  On  the 
stretch  drive  through  the  tournaments,  this 
team  secured  an  identity  of  its  own.  In  the 
65  years  that  the  Michigan  High  School 
Athletic  Association  has  conducted  a  State 
Tournament,  only  one  Class  A  school— 
Kalamazoo  Central  in  1949-51— had  won 
three  crowns  in  succession.  Central  carved  a 
niche  In  the  Michigan  High  School  Record 
Books  by  becoming  the  second  CHass  A  team 
to  claim  that  honor.  They  also  established  a 
new  class  A  Tournament  Record  by  extend- 
ing Central's  tournament  win  streak  to  24 
consecutive  wins. 

This  team,  which  set  team  records,  was 
not  destined  to  set  individual  records.  Only 
one  Individual  record  was  set  as  Darryl 
Johnson  scored  602  points  and  broke  Eric 
Turner's  single  season  scoring  mark  of  599 
points. 

The  team  concept  was  never  better  exem- 
plified than  by  the  '83  Indians.  Ken  Bowie, 
Terence  Greene.  Darryl  Johnson  and  Ervln 
Leavy  averaged  double  figures  in  scoring  for 
the  year.  Bowie.  Greene.  Ed  Greer  and  Tyr- 
onne  Williams  took  care  of  the  rebounding. 
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Other  members  of  this  year's  team  that  con- 
tributed to  its  success  were  Randy  Levels, 
Reggie  Person,  Mlcah  Shamly.  Jon  Beau- 
blen  and  Doug  Kennedy.  Jeff  Massey  and 
Daryl  OHllam  were  brought  up  from  the 
Junior  varsity  for  the  tournaments. 

Johnson  was  accorded  All  American.  All 
State,  All  valley  and  All  City  honors.  Bowie 
and  Greene  were  on  various  All  State 
Teams.  Johnson,  Leavy  and  Greene  made 
the  All  Final  Tournament  Team. 

The  aty  of  Flint  and  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan are  proud  of  the  accomplishments  of 
this  fine  Central  High  School  basketbaU 
team.  Basketball  fans  everywhere  await 
next  season  to  see  if  the  Indians  can  "Make 
It  Four  in  '84."« 


THE  1982  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
THE  U.N.  DRUG  FUND 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OP  mw  YORK 

nr  THX  HOUSE  or  kxfkesehtatives 
TTiunday,  AprU  28, 1983 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  cooperation  of  Dr.  Gulseppe  dl 
Gennaro,  the  dedicated  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  United  Nations  Fund  for 
Drug  Abuse  Control  (UNFDAC),  I 
have  recently  received  a  stattis  report 
of  cash  contributions  that  have  been 
pledged  or  received  to  UNFDAC  for 
1982,  which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues. 

Last  year.  42  nations,  or  13  percent 
of  the  157  member  nations  comprising 
the  United  Nations,  contributed  a 
paltry  $6,719,229  or  an  average  of 
nearly  $200,000  per  nation;  private 
contributions  amoimted  to  $581,929 
for  a  grand  total  of  $7,301,158.  Only 
nine  nations— Australia.  Canada, 
France,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many, Italy.  Japan.  Norway.  Sweden, 
and  the  United  States— contributed 
$100,000  or  more  to  the  U.N.  Drug 
Fund  for  1982. 

From  1971  when  UNFDAC  was  es- 
tablished, through  1982.  nations  com- 
prising the  international  community 
contributed  $63,563,801  or  an  average 
of  slightly  less  than  $5.3  million  per 
year;  total  contributions  consisting  of 
interest  and  private  contributions 
amounted  to  $66,665,159  for  this  12- 
year  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  international 
community  is  serious  about  waging 
"war"  on  drug  abuse,  then  surely  It 
must  contribute  more  than  a  few  mil- 
lion dollars  annually  to  wage  a  global 
assault  against  drug  trafficking  and 
drug  abuse.  A  handful  of  nations 
cannot  be  expected  to  single  handedly 
undertake  this  global  herculean  task 
that  adversely  affects  the  health  of  all 
of  our  citizens. 

In  December  1981,  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  approved  resolution  36/168^ 
adopting  the  International  Drug  Con- 
trol Strategy  and  Program  of  Action. 
Just  as  the  United  Nations  Charter 
provides  for  combating  threats  to  the 
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peace,  toeaches  of  the  peace  and  acts 
of  aggression,  so  too.  member  states  of 
the  United  Nations  must  realize  that 
the  illicit  production,  trafficking  and 
consumption  of  dnigs  represent  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  all  man- 
kind. In  order  for  the  recently  adopted 
International  drug  strategy  to  be  effec- 
tive, member  states  must  realize  that 
It  Is  In  their  interest  to  pool  their  re- 
sources, funds,  personnel,  and  exper- 
tise to  cfwdbat  this  deadly  menace  that 
undermtaies  our  political,  economic 
and  sodal  Institutions.  Unless  we  take 
collective  action  by  backing  up  our 
well  Intended  words  with  deed,  then  I 
am  fearful  that  mankind  will  lose  the 
"war"  against  the  drug  traffickers  and 
that  our  global  society  will  be  reduced 
to  a  citizenry  paralyzed  by  drugs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  level  of  contri- 
butions to  the  U.N.  Drug  Fund.  I  am 
inserting  at  this  point  in  the  Rcord  a 
status  report  of  cash  contributions 
pledged  or  received  by  UNFDAC  as  of 
December  31.  1982.  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  continue  to  support  the 
work  of  this  worthwhile  international 
drug  agency. 

UWTEO  NATIONS  FUND  FOR  DRUG  ABiJSE  CONTROL- 
STATUS  OF  CASH  OONTRieimONS  PLEDGED  OR  RE- 
CENEDASOFDOEIIBERSI,  1982 
I  ■  U^  dDln] 
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Statta  of  private  contributions  received  in 

1982 

(Amount  In  D.S.  dollAn] 

Norwegian  church  aid $500,000 

Brot  for  die  Welt 50,000 

UNICEP 28,279 

McNeal  Pharmaceutical  Co 2,500 

Other  private  contributions 1,150 


Total. 


581,929* 


BURNED  AGAIN  BY  THE  SAUDIS. 
THE  ULTIMATE  REJECTIONISTS 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

or  MICHIGAN 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Thursday,  April  28. 1983 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
pearing In  today's  Wall  Street  Journal 
is  an  article  by  Amos  Perlmutter, 
editor  of  the  Journal  for  Strategic 
Studies.  I  concur  with  his  conclusions. 
I  offer  this  article  for  my  colleagues' 
cupful  consideration.  The  article  fol- 
lows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  28, 

1983] 

BuRiRD  Agaih  bt  thk  Saodis,  the  Dltimatk 

RKJKCnONIBTS 

(By  Amos  Perlmutter) 

Quite  a  few  State  Department  officials 
must  be  tasting  ashes  in  the  wake  of  the 
failed  talks  between  PLO  leader  Yasser 
Arafat  and  King  Hussein  of  Jordan. 

The  bitterness  in  the  voices  of  official 
Washington.  Including  that  of  Secretary  of 


State  Oeorge  Shults,  sterna  not  merely  from 
anger  at  the  PLO  and  disappointment  with 
the  futility  of  Jordan's  efforts,  but  tnm  a 
real  sense  of  betrayaL  The  Arab  linchpin 
for  the  success  of  the  Reagan  plan,  the  ally 
the  administration  had  been  courting  with 
aid  and  protection,  had  remained  dumb  and 
silent,  had  in  fact  played  a  key  part  in  un- 
dermining the  talks  between  Arafat  and 
King  Hussein,  which  might  have  resulted  In 
PLO  participation  in  West  Bank  talks  or 
Jordan  acting  as  a  Palestinian  negotiator. 

Saudi  Arabia,  championed  as  a  key  "mod- 
erate" state  by  the  White  House,  had  once 
again,  at  a  critical  moment,  become  one  of 
the  principal  roadblocks  to  progress  toward 
Middle  East  peace. 

This  was  as  clear,  and  one  would  hope  so- 
bering, an  indication  as  the  administration 
could  want  that  Saudi  Arabia  is  fundamen- 
tally opposed  to  the  Reagan  plan,  that  as  a 
nation  and  a  regime,  it  is  a  thin,  weak  and 
unreliable  reed  upon  which  to  base  VJB. 
policy. 

The  surprise  is  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, and  the  Carter  administration 
before  it.  played  the  Saudi  card  for  so  long 
with  so  little  in  return. 

For  a  decade,  Saudi  Arabia  has  made  a 
mockery  of  the  peace  initiatives  of  V£. 
presidents,  filler,  it  did  everything  it  could 
to  undermine  the  Camp  David  negotiations 
process,  leading  the  effort  to  ostracize 
Egypt  economically  and  politically  from  the 
Arab  world. 

In  the  United  Nations,  Saudi  Arabia's 
record  vis-a-vis  U.S.  interests  is  enlightening 
and  dismal.  On  64  iiercent  of  204  resolutions 
in  1982,  the  Saudis  voted  with  the  Soviet 
Union;  on  only  36  percent,  with  the  U.S. 
Moreover,  on  the  20  votes  the  State  Depart- 
ment regards  as  critical— such  as  on  arms 
control,  Latin  America  and  the  Mideast— 
the  Saudis  voted  against  the  U.S.  every 
time.  By  contrast,  Israel  supported  the  U.S. 
on  all. 

It  is  in  the  matters  of  peace  in  Lebanon 
and  the  Reagan  plsm  where  Saudi  obstruc- 
tionism and  confusion,  as  well  as  a  consist- 
ent record  of  playing  both  ends  against  the 
middle,  are  most  evident  and  ominous. 

In  Lebanon,  even  Mr.  Shultz,  who  has 
pursued  the  Saudi  connection  with  ardor 
that  is  second  only  to  that  of  Defense  Secre- 
tary Caspar  Weinberger,  has  begun  to  see 
that  things  aren't  going  as  well  as  they 
should,  partly  because  of  Saudi  obstinacy. 
(Although,  in  the  wake  of  the  attack  on  the 
American  Embassy  in  Beirut,  the  President 
persuaded  Mr.  Shultz.  against  his  better 
Judgment,  that  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  the 
Middle  East  and  raise  the  flag  again.) 

At  the  same  time,  the  Saudis  have  been  of 
no  help  in  pressuring  Syria,  which  occupies 
the  northern  half  of  Lebanon,  to  leave.  In 
recent  years.  Saudi  Arabia  has  used  oU 
money  to  shore  up  its  relationship  with 
Syria  and  President  Assad.  The  so-called 
Arab  Defense  Forces  (meaning  Syria) 
fought  last  year  in  Lebanon  with  a  full  com- 
plement of  tanks,  SAM  missiles,  planes  and 
heavy  artillery,  fully  financed  by  the  Saudis 
and  bought  from  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is 
Syria's  principal  protector  and  ally.  The  ar- 
senal, which  Is  even  now  being  replenished 
by  the  Soviets  as  they  make  a  renewed  bid 
for  influence  and  prestige  in  the  Middle 
East,  comes  to  an  estimated  $3  billion  or 
more  yearly,  with  the  Saudis  shelling  out 
the  bulk  without  hesitation  and  Libya  also  a 
major  contributor. 

In  the  same  way,  the  Saudis,  and  other 
Arab  nations,  have  helped  suppy  the  PLO 
with  modem  weaponry.  Including  rockets. 
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This  ought  to  raise  warning  signs  in  the 
U.8.  because  It  puts  the  Saudis,  vehement 
public  antt-oommunlsts.  in  the  curious  posi- 
tion of  Bupplytaic  Soviet  client  states  and  or- 
ganlsatiODB  with  the  means  to  gain  a  huge 
and  modem  arsenal. 

In  Lebanon,  the  Saudis  are  impeding  UjS. 
efforts  at  every  turn,  mostly  by  pindiing 
the  Lebanese  with  threats  of  not  delivering 


The  Saudis,  acting  through  Lebanese  poli- 
tician Saab  Salam.  have  blocked  every 
effort  toward  a  separate  Lebanese-Israeli  ar- 
rangement, and  sabotaged  the  Amerlcan- 
Lebanese-Israell  agreement  that  would  have 
ended  In  noimallsation  of  relations  between 
Lebanon  and  IsraeL 

One  frustrated  Lebanese  negotiator  made 
it  clear  "The  Saudis  have  told  us  explicitly 
that  we  can  give  Israel  whatever  we  want  on 
security,  but  we  can  not  give  in  on  normal- 
ization." The  message:  There  were  to  be  no 
more  breaks  in  the  ranks  a  la  Sadat. 

It  Is  also  clear  now  that  the  Saudis  misled 
the  U.8.  on  the  Reagan  plan  in  spite  of  pre- 
vious assurances.  The  Saudi-owned  paper 
Al-Watan  Al-Arabl,  published  In  Paris,  said 
April  15.  "Saudi  Arabia  was  not  enthusiastic 
about  an  agreement  with  Jordan  and  the 
PLO  and  preferred  that  such  an  agreeement 
would  take  place  within  a  pan-Arab  frame- 
work." Before  the  Ul-fated  Fez  conference, 
the  U.S.  had  received  solid  assurance  from 
the  Saudis  that  they  would  modify  the 
Fahd  plan  and  would  support  the  adminis- 
tration's peace  initiative.  The  result  of  the 
Fez  conference  was  that  the  Fahd  plan  was 
brought  forth  with  its  Impossible  condition 
of  an  independent  Palestinian  state  with  Je- 
rusalem as  its  capital,  and  that  the  PLO  had 
a  renewed  mandate  to  be  the  sole  represent- 
ative of  the  Palestinian  people. 

Even  while  giving  vague  assurances  that 
they  would  consider  the  Reagan  plan,  the 
Saudis  all  along  acted  to  undermine  it  In  a 
repetition  of  an  old  pattern.  When  Presi- 
dent Carter,  for  instance,  promised  F-15s  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  he  thought  he  would  get 
Saudi  help  in  getting  Jordan  into  camp 
David.  What  he  got  was  Saudi  rejectlonlsm. 

When  President  Reagan  staked  his  politi- 
cal reputation  on  the  AWAC^S  sale,  he  as- 
sumed he  would  get  help  from  the  Saudis  In 
drawing  the  PLO  into  the  negotiations  proc- 
ess. 

In  a  sense,  the  Saudi  responses  to  U.S. 
overtures  have  been  amazingly  consistent. 
They  do  not.  as  might  be  assumed,  stem  Just 
from  the  innate  hostility  to  the  U.S.  and  the 
West,  although  obviously  there  are  vast  dif- 
ferences in  values  and  traditions.  Most  of 
the  Saudi  actions,  or  non-actions,  stem  from 
committed  self-interest  and  have  their  roots 
in  old  rivalries.  Although  the  Saudis  can  be 
considered  highly  ideological  and  implac- 
ably opposed  to  the  very  presence  of  Israel, 
they  act  from  what  Is  at  base  fear,  vulner- 
ability and  insecurity. 

The  kingdom  was  brought  into  being  at 
the  expense  of  Arab  rivals,  sustained  itself 
through  war  and  rivalry,  and  flourished 
with  the  oU  weapon.  But  fundamentally, 
Saudi  Arabia  is  a  weak  nation,  with  not 
enough  political  stability  and  military 
power  to  protect  itself  from  its  neighbors. 
Ever  since  Nasser  strode  like  a  potential 
giant  across  the  Arab  political  world  and 
threatened  to  dominate  It,  and  undermine 
Saudi  Arabia  in  the  process,  the  Saudis  have 
done  everything  possible  to  ensure  that 
there  would  be  no  dominating  power  in  the 
Middle  East  Hence,  Saudi  Arabia's  often 
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confusing  series  of  entanglements:  Its  sup- 
port of  Syria,  which  it  consldeTS  a  "middle 
power"  and  a  check  against  Egypt;  its  fear 
of  North  and  South  Yemen;  Its  hostility  to 
the  ambitions  of  Saddam  Hussein  in  Iraq 
and  its  subsequent  support  of  him  when 
fundamentalist  Iran  loomed  as  a  bigger 
threat  than  Iraq. 

likewise,  although  it  yearns  for  Jerusa- 
lem, its  opposition  and  hostility  toward 
Israel  are  based  partly  on  realpolitik  be- 
cause it  fears  Israel  as  a  major  power  in  the 
Middle  East 

Saudi  Arabia's  major  weapons  have  been 
oQ  and  money,  not  prestige.  Even  among  its 
Arab  neighbors,  Saudi  Arabia  is  viewed  with 
a  certain  amount  of  contempt.  It  does  not 
dictate  policy,  but  instead  tries  to  buy  It 
playing  off  one  country  against  another. 

Thus,  many  of  Saudi  Arabia's  actions  and 
policies  rise  plainly  out  of  fear  and  per- 
ceived weakness.  It  will  do  anything  to  pre- 
serve itself,  and  on  that  score,  its  interests 
nm  dlrecUy  counter  to  those  of  the  U.S.* 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  BILL  McCOLLUM 

or  rLORIDA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday ,  April  28,  1983 
•  Mr.  McCOLXiUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though far  too  many  people  fall  to  re- 
alize it,  the  situation  in  Cental  Amer- 
ica is  at  a  turning  point.  Either  we  act 
with  resolve  and  provide  El  Salvador 
with  the  aid  it  now  needs  to  defeat  the 
guerrillas,  or  we  face  the  prospect  of 
not  being  able  to  remove  the  Soviet 
threat  from  the  region  unless  we  use 
U.S.  military  force. 

For  those  who  feel  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  Soviet/Cuban  puppet 
states  in  Central  America  is  of  no  con- 
cern to  us,  a  few  facts  might  be  in- 
structive. PMrst  of  all,  the  proximity  of 
the  region  in  relation  to  the  United 
States  makes  the  necessity  of  having 
friendly,  stable  democratic  nations  in 
the  ttfea  obvious.  The  capital  of  El  Sal- 
vador is  closer  to  Washington,  D.C., 
than  San  Francisco  is.  A  tremendous 
percentage  of  our  foreign  trade  passes 
through  the  area.  As  the  President 
said  in  his  speech  before  the  joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  "(t)wo-thirds  of  aU 
our  foreign  trade  and  petroleum  pass 
through  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
Caribbean."  In  a  European  war,  65 
percent  of  our  mobilization  require- 
ments would  go  by  sea  from  gulf  ports 
through  the  Florida  Straits  to  Europe. 
Its  proximity  and  importance  as  a 
trade  route  make  this  region  a  crucial 
security  link  for  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  security  risk,  we 
must  also  be  aware  of  another  (»n- 
cem.  Should  Central  American  na- 
tions such  as  El  Salvador  fall,  we  can 
expect  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refu- 
gees to  enter  the  United  States.  This 
Congress  has  not  addressed  our  Na- 
tion's current  immigration  problem 
and  my  colleagues  on  our  southern 
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border  wUl  attest  to  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  add  to  a  problem  that 
we  already  cannot  handle  and  is. 
frankly,  out  of  control. 

We  (Jl  know  what  has  happened  in 
Cub(L  Cuba  now  harbors  a  Soviet 
combat  brigade,  a  submarine  base  ca- 
pable of  servicing  Soviet  submarines, 
and  tdrbases  which  the  Soviets  use 
regularly.  We  also  know  of  the  viola- 
tion of  human  rights,  and  the  fact 
that  we  have  taken  in  thousands  of 
Cuban  refugees.  Nicaragua  has  now 
gone  the  way  of  Cuba.  We  have  seen 
how  the  promises  of  reform  and  a  free 
society  made  by  the  Nkautiguan  revo- 
lutionaries who  overthrew  Somoea 
have  been  forgotten.  We  know  of  the 
repression  that  this  new  regime  has 
practiced  on  its  people.  And  as  with 
Cuba,  we  have  seen  hundreds  of  refu- 
gees fleeing  the  country  to  neighbor- 
ing nations. 

Most  importantly,  what  we  also 
know  is  that  a  group  of  Soviet/Cuban 
trained  and  supplied  guerrillas  operat- 
ing out  of  Nicaragua  are  trying  to 
overthrow  the  democratically  elected 
Government  of  El  Salvador  in  an 
effort  to  create  another  Nicaragua.  We 
must  not  let  this  happen. 

The  guerrillas  do  not  have  popular 
support  in  El  Salvador.  Indeed,  the 
1982  elections  demonstrated  this  plain- 
ly and  the  fact  that  the  guerrillas  will 
apparently  refuse  to  participate  in  the 
free  elections  in  December  of  this  year 
also  indicate  the  guerrillas  obviously 
cannot  gain  power  through  the  elec- 
tion process.  To  gain  power  the  guer- 
rillas must  use  force.  They  have  sys- 
tematically destroyed  communication, 
transportation,  and  electrical  systems 
at  the  expense  of  the  very  people  they 
claim  to  be  liberating  and  are  willing 
to  do  anything  to  undermine  the  (audi- 
bility of  the  current  government 
Without  the  support  of  the  Soviets. 
Cubans,  and  Nlcaraguans.  the  guerril- 
las would  not  be  able  to  exist. 

We  must  act  now  and  provide  E3  Sal- 
vador with  the  relatively  modest  aid 
and  training  that  (x>untry  needs  to 
stop  the  guerrillas.  We  must  act  now 
and  display  to  the  Soviets  our  resolve 
not  to  allow  them  to  create  more  Ni- 
caraguas  in  Central  America. 

Some  have  suggested  that  we  should 
not  act  because  of  what  happened  in 
Vietnam.  These  people  feel  that  mili- 
tary and  e(x>nomlc  aid  wlU  lead  to 
sending  U.S.  troops  to  El  Salvador. 
The  fact  is  we  must  take  these  steps 
now  to  avoid  another  Vietnam.  If  we 
do  not  provide  El  Salvador  with  the 
aid  it  needs  now,  we  will  certainly  be 
faced  with  a  Vietnam  situation  in  the 
future,  where  we  must  either  send  in 
U.S.  troops  or  abandon  the  region  and 
its  people— and  this  is  one  region  we 
can  never  abandon.* 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wright). 


DISIONATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker. 

WASRiRGtOH.  D.C..  April  29,  J  983. 
I   hereby  deslgiiAte  the  Honorable  Jm 
Wkight  to  met  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Monday.  May  2. 1983. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  q/  the  Hoxue  of  RepretenUUivea. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DJD..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

May  the  glory  of  a  new  day  ever 
brighten  our  hearts,  O  God,  our  Cre- 
ator and  Sustainer.  Help  us  to  sense 
beauty  in  the  seemingly  ordinary 
things  of  life,  to  see  opportunity  at 
times  of  difficulty,  and  in  spite  of  the 
necessary  details  of  living,  may  we  not 
lose  sight  of  Your  purposes  for  us. 
May  the  testimony  of  our  lives  and  the 
good  works  we  seek  to  do.  ever  speak 
of  Your  presence  in  otir  world  and  in 
our  hearts.  Bless  all  who  labor  in  this 
place,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  1. 1  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  tiUe: 

H.R.  3600.  An  act  to  dedicate  the  Oolden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area  to  Congress- 
man Phillip  Burton. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1037.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain  mari- 
time programs  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes.       . 


SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were 
communicated  to  the  House  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  one  of  his  secretaries. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  THE 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  resig- 
nation from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

House  op  Reprbsehtatives. 
Washington,  D.C..  April  28,  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  herewith  tender  my 
resignation   as  a  Member  of  the  Ninety- 
Eighth  Congress,  to  take  effect  on  Satur- 
day, April  30,   1983  at  Two  O'Clock  P.M. 
Central  Daylight  Savings  time. 

I  have  this  day.  by  separate  letter,  official- 
ly notified  the  Governor  of  Illinois  of  my 
resignation. 

Yours  most  respectfully, 

Harold  Washinctor, 
Member  of  Congress,  1st  Congressional 
District,  State  of  Illinois. 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  28,  1983. 
Hon.  James  R.  Thompson, 
Gforemor,  State  of  Illinois, 
Springfield,  lU. 

Dear  Governor  Thompson:  For  the  past 
twenty-nine  months,  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  the  people  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois  in  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives.  However, 
upon  assuming  the  Office  of  Mayor  of  the 
great  City  of  Chicago,  I  cannot  continue  to 
serve  In  this  capacity. 

Therefore,  I  am  hereby  tendering  to  you 
my  resignation  as  the  United  States  Repre- 
sentative for  the  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  the  State  of  Illinois,  effective  Satur- 
day, April  30.  1983  at  Two  O'Clock  P.M., 
Central  Daylight  Savings  time. 
With  best  regards, 

Harold  Washington, 
Member  of  Congress,  1st  Congressional 
District,  State  of  Illinois. 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
weeks  of  debate,  it  appears  that  the 
real  growth  in  this  year's  defense 
budget  will  be  somewhere  near  5  per- 
cent. But  an  equally  important  debate 
is  Just  beginning.  Our  very  difficult 
task  now  is  to  decide  how  the  money 
should  be  spent. 

Can  we  afford  the  expensive  redun- 
dancy of  three  different  types  of  close 
air  support  systems  and  seven  differ- 
ent types  of  tactical  aircraft?  In  the 
past  the  answer  was  yes.  When  we  hit 
a  budget  snag,  we  simply  worked  at 
the  margins  by  reducing  quantities  or 
stretching  out  programs.  Rarely  have 
we  made  the  tough  decision  to  cancel 
programs.  But,  a  $200  billion  deficit 
demands  that  we  be  more  responsive 
as  legislators. 

Just  one  example  where  the  Con- 
gress has  the  opportimity  to  take  deci- 
sive action  is  the  controversial  Copper- 
head artillery  shell.  The  Copperhead's 
unit  cost  has  risen  117  percent  during 
the  past  year.  The  Army  has  tried  to 
kill  it.  Yet,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  kept  the  misguided  program  alive 
over  the  Army's  objections. 

The  time  has  come  to  make  deci- 
sions that  prudently  protect  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  and  Judiciously  use  the 
resources  we  now  have  to  build  a 
strong  national  defense.  The  question 
before  this  Congress  is.  Will  we  have 
the  courage  to  kill  programs  that  are 
wasteful  and  clearly  out  of  control? 


KILL  THE  COPPERHEAD 

(Mr.    McCURDY    asked    and    was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 


SEEKING  CLARIFICATIONS  OF 
THE  SCOWCROFT  COMMISSION 
REPORT 

(Mr.  GORE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report 
by  the  President's  Commission  on 
Strategic  Forces,  also  known  as  the 
Scowcroft  Commission,  offers  the  Con- 
gress a  chance  to  reconstruct  a  biparti- 
san approach  to  strategic  policy. 

However,  in  the  wake  of  the  Com- 
mission's report,  many  questions  have 
been  raised  about  the  nature  of  the 
President's  commitment  to  the  arms 
control  portion  of  the  report  and  the 
nature  of  the  Pentagon's  commitment 
to  the  recommendation  that  we  move 
forward  with  a  single-warhead  missile. 
I  am,  therefore,  urging  my  colleagues 
to  be  very  cautious  in  their  reactions 
to  this  report  and  seek  additional  as- 
surances as  to  what  the  position  of  the 


administration  is  likely  to  be  with  re- 
spect to  arms  control. 

Specifically,  I  have  been  concerned 
by  statements  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  that  our  cur- 
rent position  in  Geneva  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  recommendations 
of  the  Scowcroft  Commission  when  in 
fact  they  are  not  consistent  at  all. 

Additionally.  I  am  concerned  by 
statements  out  of  the  Pentagon  that 
they  view  the  principal  virtue  of  the 
report  as  its  recommendation  to  go 
forward  with  the  MX  missile,  and  that 
they  regard  the  single-warhead  missile 
as  a  tentative  concept. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  receive  additional  clarifi- 
cations on  all  these  matters  before  it 
decides  on  the  resolution  triggered  by 
the  Scowcroft  Commission. 


TWO  GEORGIANS  AWARDED 
PULITZER  PRIZES 

(Mr.  FOWLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Stevie  Wonder  epigraph  in  Alice  Walk- 
er's novel  "The  Color  Purple."  "Show 
me  how  to  do  like  you.  Show  me  how 
to  do  it."  was  certainly  an  appropriate 
choice,  for  Ms.  Walker  has  shown  all 
of  us  how  to  do  it  with  this  special 
story  about  two  sisters  recently  award- 
ed the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  fiction. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  Ms. 
Walker,  a  fellow  Georgian  from  Eaton- 
ton,  is  the  first  black  woman  to  win 
the  award  for  fiction.  An  active  partic- 
ipant in  the  civil  rights  movement, 
Alice  Walker  has  written  several  works 
about  this  turbulent  period  in  our  Na- 
tion's history,  including  the  novel 
"Meridian." 

Another  important  figure  from  the 
civil  rights  movement— and  also  a 
native  Atlantan— received  a  Pulitzer 
for  news  commentary.  Claude  Sitton, 
who  covered  the  South  for  the  New 
York  Times  during  the  difficult  years 
of  the  sixties,  was  recognized  for  the 
excellence  of  weekly  column  on  na- 
tional and  international  issues  and 
politics.  Mr.  Sitton  is  currently  the 
editor  of  the  News  &  Observer  in  Ra- 
leigh, N.C.,  which  covers  most  of  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State. 

I  am  delighted  by  the  accomplish- 
ments of  these  two  native  Georgians, 
and  I  extend  my  congratulations  to 
them  on  receipt  of  this  outstanding 
honor.  "They  bring  honor  to  our  region 
by  bringing  honor  to  themselves. 


minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  on 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  take  a  few  moments  to 
note  the  death  of  a  prominent  San 
Diego  attorney  and  a  long-time  leader 
of  the  Shakespearean  Old  Globe  The- 
atre. He  died  Friday.  April  29,  at  the 
age  of  86. 

Mr.  Lowell  Davies,  who  was  honored 
as  "Mr.  San  Diego"  in  1979  by  the  San 
Diego  Rotary  Club,  served  on  the  Old 
Globe's  board  of  directors  for  43  years, 
31  of  them  as  president.  He  became 
chairman  of  the  Globe's  board  of  di- 
rectors in  1976  and  honorary  life 
chairman  in  January  of  this  year. 

Though  confined  to  a  wheel  chair, 
he  greeted  Queen  Elizabeth  II  when 
she  visited  the  Old  Globe  in  February. 
It  was  one  of  the  highlights  of  his  life. 

Our  former  colleague,  Mr.  CHair  Bur- 
gener,  said  that  Davies  "was  a -giant  of 
a  man  who  made  the  Old  Globe  Thea- 
tre what  it  is  today." 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  his  wife,  Darlene, 
his  sons,  Thomas  and  John,  and  his 
daughter.  Estelle.  and  other  family 
members,  let  me  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  for  your  loss  and  the  loss  to 
San  Diego  and  America. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  LOWELL 
DAVIES.         PROMINENT         SAN 
DIEGAN 
(Mr.  BATES  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


D  1210 

SUPPORT  TO  SCOWCROFT 
REPORT 

(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
compliment  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee,  who  Just  a  few 
minutes  ago  suggested  that  all  of  us 
should  take  time  to  carefully  review 
the  Scowcroft  Commission  report  on 
the  MX,  arms  control,  and  the  future 
of  a  smaU  single  warhead  missile. 

I,  too,  hope  that  our  country  can 
come  to  a  bipartisan  consensus  on 
what  we  should  do  about  our  future 
strategic  posture;  but  I  think  it  is  ab- 
solutely critical  in  achieving  that  bi- 
partisan concensus  that  we  have  from 
this  administration  a  commitment  to 
go  forward  with  a  new  START  propos- 
al and  a  new  proposal  to  start  the 
R&D  on  the  Midgetman  missile.  Only 
if  the  entire  Scowcroft  Commission 
report  goes  together  as  a  package  can 
we  achieve  a  bipartisan  consensus  that 
I  think  the  country  desperately  needs 
the  arms  control  and  strategic  forces 
issue. 


mlttee  today  to  get  a  gag  rule  to  shut 
off  debate  on  the  nuclear  freeze  reso- 
lution, I  wonder  what  it  is  that  they 
do  not  want  to  debate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the 
things  they  may  not  want  to  debate  is. 
the  real  intent  of  the  resolution.  This 
has  been  a  problem  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  discussion  of  this  bilL 
What  is  the  real  intent  of  the  bill? 

I  had  planned  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  say  that  the  resolution  is  an 
expression  of  concern  over  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war  and  as  such  shall  not  be 
regarded  as  having  the  force  of  law. 
That  would  be  language  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  what  the  proponents  have 
said  on  the  floor  that  their  resolution 
is  all  about. 

For  example.  Representative  Pahet- 
TA  of  CaUfomia  has  said,  "The  resolu- 
tion is  not  a  treaty,  it  is  not  an 
agreement  ...  it  does  not  bind  our 
negotiators  ...  it  does  not  bind  friend 
or  foe  ...  it  is  an  expression  of  con-  , 
cem." 

Representative  Dicks  of  Washing- 
ton said.  "It  Is  an  expression  of  con- 
cern about  the  arms  race." 

Chairman  Zablocki  has  said.  "House 
Joint  Resolution  13  sets  out  objectives 
and  does  not  bind  the  President." 

The  Speaker  of  this  House  has  said. 
"It  only  expresses  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress and  does  not  bind  the  Presi- 
dent." 

Why  should  we  not  have  a  discussion 
as  to  whether  or  not  that  kind  of  lan- 
guage should  get  into  the  resolution? 

But  if  we  have  a  gag  rule,  as  the  ma- 
jority party  is  proposing  today,  we  will 
not  get  that  kind  of  discussion.  That  is 
what  they  are  trying  to  shut  down. 
That  is  what  is  wrong  with  the  action 
that  they  are  taking. 


THE  NUCLEIAR  FREEZE 
RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
majority  party  goes  to  the  Rules  Com- 


REPRESENTATTVE  CLAUDE 

PEPPER  DID  US  ALL  PROUD  AT 
INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION 
SPRING  CONFERENC^E 

(Mr.  BOEHLERT  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  Just  returned  from  Helsinki 
where  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  UJ5.  delegation  to  the 
Interparliamentary  Union  Spring  Con- . 
ference. 

Since  our  delegation,  which  consist- 
ed of  bipartisan  representation  from 
the  House  and  Senate,  will  shortly 
provide  Congress  with  a  full  and  de- 
tailed report  on  the  Conference,  I  will 
not  preempt  my  colleagues. 

What  I  do  wish  to  do,  however,  is  to 
report  to  you  all  on  the  truly  magnifi- 
cent manner  in  which  our  distin- 
guished delegation  chairman,  (Xaudk 
Pepper  of  Florida,  led  us  and  repre- 
sented the  United  States  at  this  inter- 
national meeting. 
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Senator  Peppkr  did  us  all  proud.  He 
was  an  effective  leader,  but  most  of 
all.  he  was  an  Ambassador  at  Large 
who  spread  good  will  for  the  United 
Estates  of  America  every  minute  of 
every  day. 

When  he  talked,  people  listened. 
Parliamentarians  from  around  the 
world  sou^t  him  out  for  discussion  on 
important  ioues  involving  the  future 
of  the  world. 

Never  once  did  he  miss  an  opportuni- 
ty to  put  our  Nation's  best  foot  for- 
ward. Never  once  did  he  let  go  by  a 
chance  to  talk  about  our  value  system 
and  our  high  standards  and  our  inter- 
est in  peace,  in  eqiiality,  in  Justice,  and 
in  opportunity,  not  Just  for  ourselves, 
but  for  all  mankind. 

Claudb  Pkpfer  did  us  all  proud.  We 
could  not  have  been  better  led  or 
better  represented. 


TAX  FREEDOM  DAT 

(Bfr.  ROBERTS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mtaiute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

YJir.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
BCay  2.  is  Tax  Freedom  Day.  the  day 
we  can  stop  working  for  the  Govern- 
ment and  start  keeping  what  we  earn. 
Today,  every  American  must  work 
more  than  4  months  of  every  year  Just 
to  pay  for  Government.  The  good 
news  is  that  Tax  fYeedom  Day  is  1  day 
earlier  this  year.  The  bad  news  is  that 
tr  the  spending  trend  embodied  in  the 
1984  budget  becomes  a  reality.  Tax 
Freedom  Day  wiU  continue  its  march 
through  the  calendar. 

The  writers,  pundits,  and  economists 
who  get  paid  well  to  look  in  their  crys- 
tal balls  warn  of  a  new  populism  that 
is  aimed  primarily  at  high  taxes. 
There  are  some  ominous  signals. 
When  Congress  proposed  withholding 
of  10  percent  of  interest  and  dividends, 
the  volume  of  grassroots  protest  actu- 
ally halted  postal  service  in  parts  of 
Washington.  In  my  view,  the  10-per- 
cent withholding  issue  was  not  as  im- 
portant as  the  genuine  concern  and 
frustration  and  outright  anger  behind 
it.  Washington  was  again  sent  a  strong 
signal  that  people  are  fed  up  with  big 
government  and  Federal  interference 
in  their  daily  lives  and  pocketbooks. 

Let  us  consider  of  a  moment  the  size 
and  scope  of  the  tax  iceburg.  In  1959. 
some  24  years  ago.  the  median  family 
income  was  $5,661.  That  family  paid 
$475  in  Federal  income  taxes— 8.4  per- 
cent of  their  earnings.  In  1970.  ap- 
proximately 10  years  later,  that 
median  family  income  was  $9,750  and 
the  average  tax  bill  for  Uncle  Sam  was 
$939— or  9.6  percent  of  earnings.  In 
1980,  only  a  decade  later,  the  U.S. 
median  income  was  $21,000.  but  the 
tax  bite  had  increased  to  $2,197— or 
10.5  percent 

Now,  if  you  add  the  cost  of  social  se- 
curity, which  is  climbing  faster  and 


higher  than  any  other  tax,  and  that 
median  American  family  today  pays 
nearly  17  percent  of  its  gross  income 
in  Federal  taxes.  That  is  a  50  percent 
Jump  since  1959. 

Some  may  say  17  percent  is  not  too 
much  to  ask  if  you  consider  all  of  the 
benefits  Government  provides,  the 
need  to  assist  those  who  are  disadvan- 
taged, to  provide  for  the  national  de- 
fense and  to  pay  for  all  of  those  enti- 
tlement programs  Americans  have 
become  accustomed  to  and  upon  which 
many  depend.  But.  if  you  throw  In  all 
taxes— State,  county,  and  so  forth— 
the  average  working  American  Is  now 
at  the  point  where  taxes  take  nearly 
40  cents  of  every  dollar  he  earns. 

The  real  sobering  thought  is  what 
will  happen  down  the  road  if  some- 
thing is  not  done.  That  same  average 
family  will  be  in  the  50-percent  brack- 
et by  the  year  2000.  Now  that  is  not 
the  rich,  not  those  other  folks  who 
hire  the  lawyers  to  find  the  loopholes, 
that  Is  our  children  and  grandchildren 
paying  Government  50  cents  of  every 
dollar  they  earn. 

We  are  apparently  entitled  to  a 
great  many  Federal  programs,  but  we 
are  also  entitled  to  pay  for  the  cost— 
and  the  cost  that  the  next  generation 
will  pay  will  be  over  half  of  their 
income  going  to  some  form  of  tax. 
When  we  reach  that  point.  I  submit  to 
you  we  will  have  lost  the  most  previ- 
ous entitlement  of  all— our  individual 
freedoms. 

To  stem  that  vicious  tide.  President 
Reagan  in  1981  proposed  and  Congress 
passed  a  major  tax  reform  bill.  First, 
we  cut  taxes  over  3  years — a  total  of  23 
percent.  Then,  begiiming  next  year, 
we  adopted  indexing  which  will  pre- 
vent taxpayers  from  being  pushed  into 
higher  brackets  by  inflation.  And.  as  I 
have  indicated,  we  adopted  several 
other  long-needed  reforms,  including 
estate  tax  changes  that  make  it  possi- 
ble to  pass  along  our  small  businesses 
and  family  farms  to  our  children  and 
grandchildren. 

Those  of  us  who  worked  hard  for 
these  reforms  did  so  in  the  belief  that 
allowing  people  to  keep  more  of  each 
dollar  they  earn  benefits  everyone,  in- 
cluding the  tax  collector.  There  is 
strong  evidence  that  we  were  right. 
We  hear  a  lot  about  so-called  tax  cuts 
for  the  rich.  Collections  from  high 
income  taxpayers  have  increased,  not 
decreased  because  they  have  been  en- 
couraged to  save  and  invest— the  in- 
centive was  there. 

The  budget  just  passed  in  the  House 
and  now  being  considered  in  the 
Senate  presumes  repealing  most  of  the 
reforms  in  effect  including  the  third 
year  of  the  tax  cut,  indexing  and 
estate  tax  reform.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
time  to  dispel  the  msrths  that  have 
given  rise  to  this  budget. 

MYTH  HO.  1 

Myth  No.  1  is  that  we  have  to  repeal 
the  1981  tax  reforms  because  they  are 


responsible  for  our  estimated  $200  bil- 
lion deficit.  The  tax  reforms  did  not 
cause  our  deficit.  Even  without  the  re- 
forms, we  would  have  a  $144  billion 
deficit  at  the  end  of  this  year.  And 
that  assumes  that  aU  of  the  money 
left  in  the  pockets  of  taxpayers 
throughout  the  Nation  would  have 
gone  to  reduce  the  deficit.  If  you  be- 
lieve Congress  would  have  applied  this 
revenue  to  reduce  the  deficit— and  not 
on  pet  programs— you  are  like  the  mis- 
sionary who  invited  himself  to  a  canni- 
bal's barbecue. 

MYTH  NO.  I 

Myth  No.  2  is  that  President  Reagan 
and  Republicans  in  the  Congress 
slashed  the  taxes  of  the  rich  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  poor.  Let  us  look  at  the 
facts. 

Before  1981,  people  with  annual  in- 
comes of  $50,000  or  more  earned  16 
percent  of  aU  taxable  income  and  paid 
30  percent  of  all  Income  taxes  paid  in 
this  country.  After  the  tax  reforms  are 
fully  in  place,  they  still  will  be  paying 
at  least  30  percent  of  all  taxes.  Prob- 
ably more. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  the  benefits 
of  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  wiU  go 
to  people  earning  under  $50,000. 

Repealing  the  third  year  of  the  tax 
cut  and  indexing  would  result  in  a  36- 
percent  increase  in  the  taxes  for  fami- 
lies earning  $10,000.  a  17.6-percent  in- 
crease in  taxes  by  families  earning 
$25,000.  but  only  a  16.9-percent  in- 
crease in  taxes  for  families  earning 
$100,000. 

mTHHO.  3 

Myth  No.  3  \s  that  repeal  of  indexing 
would  not  really  matter  to  people.  Tax 
indexing  is  the  opposite  of  wage  index- 
ing which  automatically  increases 
worker's  pay  with  the  rate  of  inflation. 
The  simple  act  of  indexing  represent- 
ed the  most  fundamental  tax  reform, 
in  my  opinion,  in  decades.  To  under- 
stand why.  Just  look  at  the  history  of 
Federal  spending  increases.  Taxes 
were  not  raised  to  pay  for  all  of  the 
new  programs  that  have  come  on 
board  since  the  inception  of  the  so- 
called  Great  Society  of  the  1960's.  The 
money  came  from  more  taxes  paid  by 
middle  income  taxpayers  pushed  into 
higher  and  higher  brackets.  It  l>ecame 
a  politician's  dream  and  a  working  per- 
son's nightmare:  an  automatic  in- 
crease in  revenue  to  spend  on  pet  pro- 
grams. The  upshot  was  that  taxes  and 
Federal  spending  both  rose  faster  than 
inflation  during  the  1970's. 

Indexing  is  nothing  more  than  truth 
in  spending.  It  will  force  Congress  to 
go  "cold  turkey"  on  its  spending 
habits.  No  more  automatic  increases  in 
the  amount  of  money  available  to 
spend.  New  or  expanded  programs  will 
require  passage  of  higher  taxes  to  pay 
for  them.  Indexing  promotes  honesty. 
It  does  not  lower  taxes.  It  simply 
forces  Congress  and  the  President  to 


choose  openly  between  spending  cuts, 
higher  taxes  or  continued  deficits. 

MTTBVO.  4 

Myth  No.  4  is  that  America  is  a  great 
and  good  and  healthy  coimtry  and  we 
can  afford  to  pay  more  taxes  to  sup- 
port programs  that  are  truly  needed. 
Do  we.  as  Americans,  want  to  follow 
the  example  of  Sweden  where  citizens 
pay  over  50  percent  of  their  gross 
income  to  Government,  or  perhaps, 
France  where  they  pay  more  than  40 
percent? 

Down  through  the  years,  economists 
have  warned  that  25  percent  was  the 
maximum  tax  any  people  could  bear 
without  open  rebellion.  May  I  remind 
you  rebellion  comes  in  different  ways. 
Consider  this:  The  best  estimates  are 
that  the  Federal  Government  now  col- 
lects only  85  percent  of  the  tax  due  be- 
cause more  people  are  cheating.  That 
revenue  is  coming  out  of  your  pocket 
and  mine. 

If  the  Government  is  going  to  take 
20  percent  of  your  income,  cheating  is 
not  worth  the  risk.  But,  if  the  Govern- 
ment proposes  to  take  50  percent,  an 
increasing  number  of  citizens  may  find 
ways  to  Join  what  is  called  the  under- 
ground economy. 

Let  me  stress  that  cheating  and  non- 
payment of  taxes  cannot  be  tolerated. 
But,  I  wonder  at  what  point  does  Gov- 
ernment effort  to  force  tax  compliance 
become  ineffective  in  the  fact  of  soar- 
ing taxes?  We  are  obviously  reaching 
the  point  of  drastically  diminished 
return. 

Once  we  have  exposed  these  myths 
for  what  they  are  and  once  we  have 
alerted  our  citizens  to  the  fact  we  are 
very  close  to  business  as  usual  in  the 
Congress,  more  taxing  and  more 
spending,  what  can  be  done? 

The  answer  is  that  for  some  the  defi- 
cit crisis  applies  only  when  it  is  time  to 
derail  the  President's  so-called  tax 
cuts  and  the  defense  buildup.  If  the 
deficit  crisis  is  really  as  dark  as  has 
been  painted— and  I  believe  it  is— the 
solution  is  obvious.  Based  on  a  below 
average  economic  recovery  estimated 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  a 
2-year  spending  freeze  would  balance 
the  budjget  in  1986.  Spending  could 
then  resume  its  rise  and  the  budget, 
according  to  CBO,  would  remain  in 
balance. 

If  a  spending  freeze  across  the  board 
is  simply  not  palatable,  a  modified 
freeze  that  would  allow  a  6-percent 
annual  increase  in  real  defense  spend- 
ing would  balance  the  budget  in  4 
years.  If  the  economy  experiences  a 
more  robust  recovery,  spending  could 
increase  more  or  the  deficit  could  be 
balanced  sooner.  But,  the  sad  truth  of 
It  is  some  lack  the  political  courage  to 
make  those  hard  choices.  The  truth  is 
there  is  no  budget  crisis  that  Congress 
cannot  solve  by  at  least  temporarily 
controlling  spending. 

I  know  it  is  fashionable  today  to  say 
that  such  a  thing  is  impossible— that 


we  have  a  structural  deficit,  if  you 
will,  and  that  to  even  suggest  we 
should  balance  the  budget  is  simplistic 
and  counterproductive.  May  I  ask 
what  is  so  impossible  about  the  Feder- 
al Government  getting  along  on  the 
same  amount  of  money  for  2  years  in  a 
row?  Where  is  it  written  in  stone  that 
we  must  increase  spending  by  more 
than  $200  billion  in  the  red  for  the 
next  5  years? 

However,  budget  proposals  that 
would  have  called  for  various  forms  of 
a  spending  freeze  were  simply  passed 
over.  This  at  the  time  the  skyrocket- 
ing Federal  deficit  has  reached  a 
record  $130  billion  only  halfway 
through  the  current  fiscal  year!  This 
at  the  time  when  total  spending  is  up 
12.3  percent,  some  $406  billion. 

In  recommending  a  budget  freeze.  I 
want  to  stress  that  I  am  not  talking 
about  cutting  any  Federal  program.  I 
am  not  talking  about  reductions  in  the 
needed  programs  for  those  who  are 
disadvantaged  and  those  experiencing 
hardship  during  these  difficult  times.  I 
am  simply  talking  about  freezing 
spending  at  current  levels. 

I  am  also  talking  about  incentive. 
The  "American  Dream"  is  not  that  ev- 
eryone be  leveled  with  everyone  else, 
but  that  each  of  lis  has  the  freedom 
and  incentive  to  climb  as  high  on  that 
ladder  of  opportunity  as  possible.  We 
will  not  achieve  fniition  of  the  "Amer- 
ican Dream"  by  going  back  down  the 
road  to  everincreasing  taxes  and  Gov- 
ernment. We  will  not  achieve  it  by 
taxing  our  productive  citizens  to  the 
point  that  we  all  become  equal— in  the 
50-percent  tax  bracket. 


(For  message,  see  proceeding  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Monday.  May  2, 
1983.) 


ANNUAL    REPORT    FOR    1982    OF 
FEDERAL  COUNCIL  ON 

AGING-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kiij)EE)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  which  was  read  and. 
together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Ek]ucation  and 
Labor: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Monday,  May  2, 
1983.) 


CURRENT  REPORT  ON  DEVELOP- 
MENTS CONCERNING  NATION- 
AL EMERGENCY  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  IRAN— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs: 


D  1220 

EMERGENCY  HOUSING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gohzaliz)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
again  rise  because  of  the  impelling 
reason  to  do  so  with  respect  to  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  critical  bit  of  legisla- 
tion, overdue  for  at  least  not  less  than 
\yt  years  entitled  the  Emergency 
Housing  Assistance  Act,  known  as 
H.R.  1983,  that  provides  in  the  first 
section  for  mortgage  foreclosure  pre- 
vention assistance  and  the  only  lifeline 
that  a  struggling  American  family, 
which  through  no  fault  of  its  own,  is 
confronted  with  the  loss  of  its  home- 
ownership. 

The  second  section  has  to  do  with  a 
program  that  would  provide  the  help 
to  those  entities  throughout  our  coun- 
try that  are  endeavoring  to  set  up  ade- 
quate shelter  programs  for  homeless 
Americans. 

Both  of  these  sections  are  the  result 
of  very  extensive  hearings  where  we 
had  testimony  from  every  single  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  urban,  rural,  the 
dense  areas,  the  not-so-dense  areas. 
But  for  the  first  time,  even  when  we 
had  an  emergency  hearing  during  the 
"lameduck"  session  in  the  last  week  of 
that  session  this  past  Deceml)er,  it  was 
one  of  the  most  trying  and  sad  and 
tragic  experiences  that  I  have  con- 
fronted, even  as  I  recall— and  I  am  old 
enough  to  do  so— the  sad  and  dreary 
Depression  era.  In  fact,  it  is  so  evoca- 
tive of  it  that  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of 
sadness  that  I  notice  the  resistance, 
almost  identical  in  words  on  the  part 
mostly  and  on  a  partisan  basis,  though 
some  few  of  the  Members  of  the  ma- 
jority party  that  I  belong  to  have  been 
up  to  now  succumbing  to  very,  very 
misguided,  incorrect,  and  in  some  in- 
stances I  cannot  help  but  think  mali- 
cious attacks  on  this  program,  even 
impugning  the  professional  ability  and 
the  efficiency  with  which  our  subcom- 
mittee and  its  professional  staff  have 
worked. 

There  caimot  be,  I  do  not  think.  I 
know  in  my  case  I  cannot  think  of  any 
more  tragic  and  quite  uimecessary 
event  than  to  see  two  things:  one,  a 
young,  able-bodied  American,  male  or 
female,  with  all  of  the  hope  in  their 
breast  that  the  average  American  en- 
tertains in  our  country  and  has  in 
these  later  generations  where  the  fear 
and  the  hag-riding  prospect  of  a  de- 
pression is  only  something  read  about 
in  the  history  books,  if  at  all,  and 
therefore  a  generation  that  has  not 
suffered. 


JMI 
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To  see  them  in  my  ofnce.  whether 
here  or  In  the  district  in  San  Antonio, 
seeking,  havtaig  sought  for  months, 
employment  opportunity  and  finding 
none,  this  is  a  terrible  commentary  of 
any  society,  but  much  more  ours  and 
us  having  to  fight  for  the  last  2  years 
with  our  main  opponent,  bringing  the 
President  In  power  and  his  administra- 
tion and  advisers  trying  to  go  back  and 
reestablish  a  debate  on  a  f  imdamental 
principle  that  I  thought  had  been  re- 
solved for  decades,  in  fact,  from  the 
beginning  of  our  Oovemment,  and 
that  is  the  need  for  governmental 
Intervention  in  some  areas. 

These  gentlemen  talk  as  If  that  has 
never  happened.  The  issue  is  not 
whether  or  not  the  Government  has 
the  right  or  it  is  proper  for  it  to  inter- 
vene. That  was  settled  from  its  incep- 
tion In  the  establishment  of  the  wil- 
derness areas,  in  the  first  setting  up  of 
the  public  owned  lands  into  sections 
and  providing  for  its  distribution  by 
the  Government,  in  the  wholesale  del- 
egation of  not  only  property  but  emi- 
nent domain  rights  to  those  vast  en- 
terprises that  built  and  constructed 
the  railroads  and  could  not  have  done 
it  if  they  had  not  had  Government 
aid. 

Then  to  come  here  now  and  resur- 
rect that  when  the  real  issue  is  not— 
the  real  issue  alwajrs  is  and  continues 
to  be  the  nature  of  the  intervention 
and  in  whose  behalf.  These  same 
forces  are  asking  us  to  massively  inter- 
vene right  now;  the  pressure  is  on  us 
to  the  tune  of  almost  $10  billion,  to 
what?  To  bail  out.  to  intervene  in 
behalf  of  the  biggest  oligarchic  power- 
ful banking  interests  not  only  in  our 
country  but  in  the  whole  world.  The 
same  voices  are  turning  around  and 
out  of  the  other  side  of  their  mouths 
saying,  "But  you  have  a  horrible  bill 
here  where  you  are  trjring  to  go  out 
and  help  an  American  family  that 
without  any  fault  on  its  part  is  about 
to  lose  its  home.  That  is  wrong.  That 
is  socialistic  That  is  improper.  Tou 
are  creating  an  administrative  night- 
mare." 

When  the  truth  is  that  this  is  the 
most  carefully  thought  out  and  de- 
vised bit  of  legislation.  There  are  no 
hidden  clauses.  It  is  straightforward, 
thought  out  on  the  basis  of  the  experi- 
ence during  the  Depression  of  the 
Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation,  the 
HOLC,  which  was  really  direct  Gov- 
ernment intervention  because  the 
Government  came  in  and  actually  ac- 
quired the  mortgage. 

We  are  not  asking  that  now.  All  we 
are  asking  is  a  little  helping  hand  in 
the  nature  of  a  loan,  not  a  grant,  not  a 
gift,  a  loan  to  be  paid  back  with  inter- 
est—in my  opinion  extortionate  inter- 
est—but every  one  of  us  has  to  com- 
promise in  this  lawmaking  process. 

If  I  had  my  druthers,  the  rate  of  in- 
terest would  not  exceed  in  this  biU  6 


percent,  but  I  cannot  have  my  druth- 
ers. 

But  at  least  a  little  bit  of  recognition 
of  the  anguish,  the  suffering  that  Is 
going  throughout  our  land  in  the  face 
of  a  President  that,  like  King  Canute, 
wants  to  order  the  waves  to  stop  and 
says,  "Oh,  you  press,  why  are  you  re- 
porting sad  and  dreary  things?  Report 
only  the  the  happy  things." 

D  1230 

Just  last  week,  after  we  had  had  Just 
the  first  debate,  general  debate  on  the 
bill,  with  the  threat  of  what?  Just 
blanket  opposition,  unreasoning  oppo- 
sition by  Members  who  had  every  op- 
portunity to  have  participation  in  the 
structuring  of  this  bill  for  their  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  subcommit- 
tee. And  what  did  they  do?  First,  they 
never  showed  up  for  the  meetings  or 
even  the  hearings. 

Second,  they  never  offered  any  con- 
structive amendments  of  any  kind. 
Rather,  deferring  vaguely  to  some 
future  time,  in  case,  as  they  said,  we 
could  get  it  out  of  the  subcommittee 
and  full  committee  for  some  event 
during  the  Qouse  debate.  During  that 
debate  Americans  listening  through- 
out the  land  responded. 

I  have  letters  from  17  States,  citizens 
of  17  States,  but  the  most  tragic,  sad 
thing  was  a  petition  signed  by  3.000 
Americans  in  Pueblo.  Colo.,  with  a 
message  directed  to  me,  asking  me  to 
turn  this  petition  over  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  And  it  Is  the  most  pa- 
thetic message  any  Congressman  has 
ever  or  could  ever  receive,  because 
they  are  saying,  and  these  are  the 
words,  "Thank  you.  Congressmen,  who 
are  for  this  bill."  Three  thousand  out 
of  five  thousand  workers  in  the  steel 
mill  that  makes  up  Pueblo,  Colo.'s 
main  economic  activity  are  unem- 
ployed and  we  are  under  the  threat 
that  the  other  2,000  might  go  out  and 
this  mm  wiU  shut. 

In  the  meanwhile  we  get  up  in  the 
morning  with  a  knot  in  our  stomach, 
not  knowing  what  Is  going  to  happen 
and  facing  now  over  100  distress  sales 
or  foreclosures  of  our  homes  a  month. 
In  America,  while  we  are  shipping  out 
bales  over  bales  of  dollars  to  foreign 
potentates  who  are  exploiting  their 
own  people. 

What  has  caused  that?  What  has 
happened  to  us  in  America,  in  the  face 
of  the  miserable  charges  here,  up  to 
now?  So,  I  am  impelled  to  rise  and  at 
least  keep  the  record  straight  so  that 
no  colleague,  when  the  time  of  the 
truth  comes  to  take  a  vote  on  this,  and 
I  hope  we  will  be  given  the  privilege  of 
asking  for  a  vote  up  and  down— up  and 
down  where  it  will  go  on  record  and  we 
will  be  able  to  see  there  who  is  respon- 
sive to  what  is  happening  now  and  not 
be  deluded  by  the  cry  that  all  is  well 
and  that  recovery  is  upon  us.  or  if  it  is 
not  it  is  well  on  its  way. 


We  have  got  to  report  truthfully, 
not  because  we  want  to  appease  a 
floundering  administration,  floimder- 
ing  in  the  effects  of  its  own  unwise 
economic  policies,  diplomatic  policies, 
domestic  policies,  as  well  as  interna- 
tional policies.  And  I  say  that  we  have 
a  greater  responsibility  to  our  own. 
first  and  foremost.  And  that  if  we  are 
going  to  bail  out  the  banks,  who  are 
the  ones  that  are  not  going  to  hold 
back  from  foreclosing,  if  they  have  no 
alternative- all  we  are  saying  is.  since 
when  is  it  the  policy  of  a  Congress  and 
the  representatives  of  its  people  to 
turn  its  back  on  the  crying  needs  that 
cannot  be  met  alone  and  individually 
by  a  citizen  or  a  f amiljr? 

Last  year,  there  were  more  home 
foreclosures  than  at  any  time,  and  at 
one  point  higher  than  the  highest  rate 
during  the  Depression. 

That  trend  is  continuing  this  year. 
And  right  now,  as  I  am  talking  to  you. 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
are  not  able  to  make  their  mortgage 
payments.  Some  are  able  to  work  out 
some  kind  of  an  arrangement,  but  for 
too  many  lenders  there  are  no  longer 
any  means  whatsoever  to  do  so.  And 
they  cannot  persuade  the  mortgagee 
to  forbear,  and  so  those  foreclosures 
and  distress  sales  are  taking  place  ev- 
erywhere but  particularly  in  areas  of 
great  distress.  In  Beaver  County,  Pa., 
with  23.5  percent  imemployment; 
Loring  County,  where  we  had  the 
sheriff  come  in  December  and  tell  us 
that  by  this  point  he  would  be  con- 
fronted with  the  need  of  facing  dis- 
tress sales  in  over  1,200  cases,  Just  in 
that  coimty. 

Now,  when  a  home  is  foreclosed,  it 
means  that  a  family  has  lost  its  big- 
gest investment.  And  as  I  have  said  re- 
peatedly, the  one  big,  indissoluable  tie 
that  an  American  has  with  his  soil  and 
his  country,  we  destroy  that.  What  are 
we  talking  about  in  family  preserva- 
tion if  we  allow  this  destruction  to 
take  place?  It  means  in  all  likelihood 
that  they  have  lost  all  their  savings;  it 
means  financial  and  personal  devasta- 
tion. The  Emergency  Housing  Assist- 
ance Act,  H.R.  1983,  is  intended  to 
mitigate  this  tragedy  by  the  simple 
means  of  extending  emergency  loans 
to  homeowners  whose  incomes  have 
been  cut  by  the  consequences  of  eco- 
nomic recession  and  depression. 

There  has  been  an  enormous 
amount  of  misinformation  about  this 
bill.  It  is  important  that  Members  of 
the  House  know  the  true  facts  before 
it  is  considered,  hopefully  later  this 
week.  Again,  if  we  had  had  our  druth- 
ers— we  passed  this  out  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  committee  and  Rules  Com- 
mittee under  an  emergency  situation— 
I  would  have  loved  to  have  had  it 
brought  up  before  the  Easter  recess. 
We  could  not;  it  is  not  in  our  power  to 
decide  that.  So.  here  we  are  trying, 
trying  desperately   to  do  something 


against  a  great  lobbying  of  the  Bank- 
ers Association,  the  American  Bankers 
Association,  the  board  of  realtors,  of 
all  people,  and  the  savings  league,  of 
all  people. 

And  there  are  reasons  for  that,  but  I 
Just  want  to  point  out  the  unjust,  in- 
congruous situation,  where  the  bank- 
ers are  coming  in  and  asking  us  to  pass 
out  almost  $10  billion  to  the  Intenia- 
tional  Monetary  Fund  to  bail  out 
these  big  banks  that  have  been  in  an 
orgy  of  speculation  throughout  the 
world  and  are  therefore  facing,  them- 
selves, financial  crises,  call  on  you.  the 
taxpayer,  to  bail  them  out.  They  are 
the  ones  that  are  telling  us  that  is  OK. 
but  it  is  wrong  if  you  want  to  do  any- 
thing for  this  American. 

There  is  the  argument  that  emer- 
gency loans  would  go  to  wealthy 
people.  Well  this  simply  is  not  true. 
Even  if  it  were  possible  for  wealthy 
persons  to  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
gram, it  would  be  most  imlikely  that 
any  administrator,  even  the  one  now 
in  power,  would  permit  them  to  do  so, 
since  the  funding  is  limited.  But  to 
make  absolutely  certain  of  this  I  have 
prepared  and  have  appended  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute specifying  that  no  person  can  re- 
ceive emergency  assistance  unless  the 
family  income  for  a  family  of  four  is 
below— mind  you,  below— $20,000  or 
whose  assets  outside  of  the  residence, 
family,  automobile,  tools  of  trade,  do 
not  exceed  $10,000  plus  $5,000  in 
household  goods.  And  this  we  did  Just 
merely  to  show  that  the  congressional 
intent  is  clear  and,  lucidly  so.  as  to 
who  it  is  we  intend  to  be  helping. 
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Opponents  of  this  bill  claim  that 
lending  institutions,  oh,  they  will  for- 
bear and  foreclose.  They  are  doing 
that  now. 

The  fact  is  that  the  lenders  in  the 
hardest  hit  areas  are  the  least  able  to 
forbear  on  loan  collections  and  our 
evidence  so  showed  during  our  hear- 
ings. I  repeat:  This  legislation  is  not 
the  result  of  an  individual  Member's 
imagination;  it  is  the  result  of  many 
and  comprehensive  hearings  and  testi- 
mony from  every  single  geographic 
section  of  this  great  land. 

Further,  if  interest  rates  faU.  it  be- 
comes easier  to  sell  repossessed  prop- 
erty so  that  it  will  become  much  more 
attractive  for  lenders  to  foreclose  as 
they  have  already.  And  this  testimony 
clearly  showed  us  in  individual  specific 
cases  brought  to  our  attention.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  interest  rates  had 
been  lower  in  recent  months  the  rate 
of  foreclosure  would  have  been  even 
higher  than  they  are  now.  But  many 
lenders  have  held  off  on  foreclosures 
because  they  did  not  want  unsaleable 
property  on  their  hands.  It  has  been 
better  from  their  point  of  view  to  keep 
homes  occupied  and  maintained  under 


those  circumstances,  but  only  under 
those  circimistances. 

Clearly,  however,  if  market  condi- 
tions for  repossessed  homes  improves, 
the  rate  of  foreclosure  will  shoot  even 
further.  There  are  signs,  and  we  have 
evidence  to  this  effect,  that  it  is  hap- 
pening in  a  mounting  number  of  cases. 
There  are  claims  that  H.R.  1983  will 
actually  encourage  lenders  to  foreclose 
so  that  they  can  quickly  improve  their 
financial  position.  That  certainly  is 
not  true.  H.R.  1983  requires  lenders  to 
demonstrate  that  they  have  given  at 
least  equal  or  great  forbearance  to  ap- 
plicants for  emergency  help  as  they 
have  given  to  anyone  else.  There  are 
claims  that  the  Wylie  substitute, 
named  after  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee— not  the 
subcommittee,  but  the  committee— by 
calling  on  lenders  to  forbear. 

This  is  also  the  identical  phraseolo- 
gy to  that  part  of  the  bill  that  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germaih)  was  responsible  for,  but  Mr. 
Wtlie  has  incorporated  and  keeps 
only  that  and  preserves  only  that  and 
the  reason  we  have  it  is  that  we  had 
Joint  hearings  of  the  subcommittee 
that  I  chair,  which  is  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  and 
the  subcommittee  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  fuU  commit- 
tee chairs,  which  has  Jurisdiction  on 
the  lending  institutions.  But  that 
plainly  is  not  enough;  it  is  Just  a  sense 
of  Congress  saying  to  the  boys,  "You 
lenders,  try  to  be  nice.  Try  to  keep  on 
being  nice.  See  how  much  longer  you 
can  forbear.  We  would  like  for  you  to 
forbear."  And  that  is  about  all  it  does. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  good  will.  Ulti- 
mately the  financial  Issues  have  to  be 
addressed  and  people  with  real  finan- 
cial problems  must  have  real  financial 
help.  There  are  charges  that  this  bill 
would  reward  people  who  simply  quit 
work  or  decide  to  quit  paying  their 
mortgage.  This  is  flatly  untrue.  Only 
those  who  are  involimtarily  unem- 
ployed, who  left  their  Jobs  on  good 
terms;  that  is,  because  they  had  no  Job 
or  whose  income  has  been  cut  because 
of  economic  reasons,  only  they  can 
qualify. 

There  are  claims  that  this  bill  cre- 
ates an  entitlement  program.  Well, 
that  is  no  malicious  because  the  first 
thing  we  did  was  make  sure  we  were  in 
conformity  and  we  ran  our  bill 
through  the  Budget  Committee  and 
we  got  a  letter  of  clearance  with  the 
Budget  Committee.  It  is  all  within  the 
restrictive,  constructive  limits  of  our 
budget  outlays  and  commitments.  I 
have  a  letter  from  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  that  effect  on  this  biU.  The 
same  thing  with  respect  to  inflation- 
ary impact.  We  have  an  inflationary 
impact  statement  I4>pended  to  this 
bill. 

The  biU  contemplates  that  assist- 
ance will  be  limited,  that  the  programs 


cannot  be  expanded  without  specific 
and  further  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress. 

There  are  claims  that  the  emergency 
mortgage  assistance  program  would  be 
an  administrative  monstrosity  that 
would  take  months  to  put  into  place. 
Tet,  Ironically,  these  charges  come 
from  the  same  critics  who  demand  all 
manner  of  safeguards,  each  one  of 
which  creates  greater  administrative 
complexity. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  who  does  not  favor  this 
bill,  told  the  Housing  Subcommittee 
and  myself  that  he  would  faithfully 
administer  it  as  he  is  charged  so  imder 
the  Constitution  if  the  Congress  ap- 
proves this  legislation.  It  may  be  true 
that  administrators  can  make  even  the 
divinely  simple  matters  quite  complex 
beyond  belief,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
we  are  legislators  and  not  administra- 
tors, and  there  is  nothing  ever  the 
Congress  has  been  able  to  do  that 
except  through  oversight. 

At  the  proper  time,  as  I  said  and 
repeat,  we  will  have  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  in  response 
to  every  single  question  herein  before 
raised  with  respect  to  this  bilL  We  had 
marvelous  contributions  by  non- 
members  of  the  committee.  The  sub- 
stitute will  reflect  their  concern  and 
their  constructive  suggestions  for  im- 
provement of  the  bill.  There  never  has 
been  and  there  never  will  be  a  perfect- 
ly written  bill  by  any  himian  being  or 
collection  of  beings.  Only  in  the  proc- 
ess of  time  and  debate  and  experience 
does  one  know  wherein  to  conscien- 
tiously and  constructively  improve  on 
any  bill. 

For  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues I  have  prepared  information 
about  the  Emergency  Housing  Assist- 
ance Act  in  question  and  answer  form. 
I  am  confident  that  once  the  facts  are 
known  the  majority  of  the  House  will 
agree  that  H.R.  1983  is  the  best  and 
the  most  effective  way  of  meeting  a 
most  grievious,  a  truly  devastating  na- 
tional problem.  And  I  include  in  the 
RscoRO  at  this  point  questions  and  an- 
swers in  that  regard  and  in  that  form. 

The  questions  and  answers  follow: 

Questions  ahd  Ambweks  or  HJt.  1983,  thb 

Emergency  Housing  Assistance  Act 
1.  Who  is  eligible  for  the  assistance? 
Only  homeowners  who  are  involuntarily 
unemployed,  or  whose  loss  of  income  render 
them  unable  to  make  full  mortgage  pay- 
ments, who  have  received  notice  of  foreclo- 
sure or  are  at  least  3  months  in  default  and 
whose  homes  are  covered  by  a  VA  or  con- 
ventional mortgage.  FHA  homeowners  are 
already  eligible  for  assistance  from  the  FHA 
assignment  program  which  has  less  strin- 
gent eligibility  requirements.  In  addition,  a 
homeowner's  income  may  not  exceed 
$20,000  for  a  family  of  four  or  a  homeown- 
er's assets  (with  certain  exclusions)  may  not 
exceed  $10,000.  The  HUD  Secretary  must 
determine  the  assistance  is  necessary  to 
avoid  foreclosure  and  that  there  is  a  reason- 
able   prospect    that    the    homeowner    can 
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resume  full  mortgage  payments  within  36 
months. 

3.  How  will  the  program  help  uinemployed 
homeowners? 

An  eligible  unemployed  homeowner  may 
receive  assistance  for  an  18-  to  36-months 
period  to  cover  any  delinquency  and  the  dif- 
ference between  what  the  homeowner  can 
afford  to  pay  on  his  mortgage  and  the 
actual  payments  due  on  the  mortgage,  taxes 
and  Insurance.  The  assistance  will  be  in  the 
form  of  a  loan  secured  by  the  property  and 
repayable  with  interest  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment beginnlitg  as  soon  as  the  homeown- 
er becomes  financially  able. 

3.  Is  there  an  assets  test  so  rich  people 
who  own  substantial  property  may  not  qual- 
ify for  assistance? 

Yes.  a  bipartisan  amendment  to  be  offered 
on  the  House  floor  will  limit  the  assistance 
to  unemployed  familes  whose  income  does 
not  exceed  $30,000  for  a  family  of  four  or 
whose  assets  (excluding  the  famUy  resi- 
dence, car.  $5,000  of  household  goods,  and 
Job-related  equipment)  cannot  exceed 
$10,000.  This  amendment  would  exclude 
families  who  own  vacation  homes,  invest- 
ment property,  large  stocli  portfolios  and 
other  assets  of  substantial  value. 

4.  Is  the  program  needed,  if  the  economy 
is  improving? 

Yes.  Dropping  interest  rates  might  help 
some  people  to  buy  homes  but  will  not  help 
families  who  are  about  to  lose  the  homes 
they  already  own.  In  fact,  as  Interest  rates 
drop  and  more  families  can  sifford  to  buy 
homes  lenders  will  be  less  likely  to  forbear 
because  it  will  be  easier  to  sell  foreclosed 
properties.  President  Reagan's  budget  fore- 
casts a  9.9  percent  national  unemployment 
rate  in  FY  1984  and  the  duration  of  unem- 
ployment is  continuing  to  rise  which  means 
more  people  are  falling  into  default.  Even  if 
the  economy  expands,  there  is  a  substantial 
lag  between  an  upturn  in  economic  indica- 
tors and  actual  reemployment.  H.R.  1983 
provides  temporary  loan  assistance  for  18  to 
36  months  to  help  unemployed  homeowners 
in  the  interim  as  the  economy  Improves. 

5.  Will  this  program  encourage  lenders  to 
foreclose? 

No.  A  homeowner  may  not  apply  for  as- 
sistance unless  the  lender  certifies  that  it 
has  extended  to  the  homeowner  involved 
the  same  or  greater  forbearance  opportuni- 
ties than  were  extended  to  similar  borrow- 
ers for  the  4-month  period  prior  to  March 
31. 1983. 

6.  Is  the  program  an  entitlement  program? 
No.  Assistance  will  be  available  only  to  the 

extent  funds  are  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated. Like  aU  federal  loan  programs,  assist- 
ance will  be  provided  only  subject  to  the 
avaflability  of  fimds. 

7.  How  will  the  program  be  administered? 

HUD  will  inform  lenders  when  the  pro- 
gram is  avaUable.  Lenders  must  assist  eligi- 
ble defaulting  homeowners  to  submit  an  ap- 
plication. The  homeowners  must  establish 
in  the  application  that  they  meet  eligibility 
requirements  and  their  present  income  is  in- 
sufficient to  make  full  mortgage  payments. 
Application  if  forwarded  to  HUD  which 
must  make  a  determination  of  eligibility 
within  45  days,  after  which  assistance  is  pro- 
vided or  a  lender  may  proceed  to  foreclo- 
sure. 

8.  Are  funds  for  this  program  included  in 
the  First  Budget  Resolution? 

Yes.  The  budget  resolution  approved  by 
the  House  included  $760  million  for  this 
program  which  would  assist  approximately 
100,000  unemployed  families  facing  foreclo- 
sure. 


9.  Is  the  Wylle  substitute  sufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  unemployed  homeown- 
ers? 

No.  Both  HJl.  1983  and  the  Wylle  substi- 
tute encourage  lenders  to  voluntarily  for- 
bear, relax  regulatory  requirements  pertain- 
ing to  mortgage  delinquencies  and  give  spe- 
cial consideration  to  forbearing  institutions 
applying  for  advances.  But  these  provisions 
cannot  provide  sufficient  long-term  assist- 
ance to  unemployed  families.  Last  year,  be- 
tween 175,000-300.000  homes  were  in  fore- 
closure, clearly  Indicating  that  financial  in- 
stitutions cannot  offer  enough  forbearance 
to  assist  needy  unemployed  families.  Few 
lending  Institutions  can  afford  to  forbear 
and  fail  to  receive  mortgage  principal  and 
interest  payments  for  periods  longer  than  3 
to  6  months.  Unemployed  families,  particu- 
larly in  high  unemployed  areas,  may  not  be 
able  to  find  work  and  resume  mortgage  pay- 
ments within  that  short  period  of  forbear- 
ance. 


ALZHEIMER'S  DISEASE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Maine  (Ms.  Snowe)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  that  will  assist 
our  medical  research  community  in  its 
relatively  new  struggle  against  the  de- 
bilitating and  crippling  illness,  Alzhei- 
mer's disease.  This  measure  would 
create  an  Interagency  Task  Force  on 
Alzheimer's  Disease  Research  to 
review  the  adequacy  of  Alzheimer's 
disease  research  programs,  develop  a 
research  strategy,  and  develop  a  plan 
for  increased  funding  for  research.  In 
addition,  $4  million  in  HHS  funding 
will  be  appropriated,  specifically  ear- 
marked for  Alzheimer's  disease  basic 
science  research. 

Alzheimer's  disease  Is  an  irreversible, 
degenerative  mental  disorder  that  vic- 
timizes approximately  1.5  million 
Americans.  It  is  the  fourth  leading 
killer  in  the  United  States  behind 
heart  disease,  cancer,  and  strokes.  One 
in  six  of  us  will  get  the  disease— 16 
percent  of  the  older  population  over 
65.  It  begins  with  forgetfulness  and 
causes  a  progressive  loss  of  intellectual 
and  phsrsical  capabilities. 

Often  victims  undergo  severe  person- 
ality changes  resulting  in  violent  and 
irrational  behavior.  Eventually,  the 
patient  loses  total  control  of  physical 
functions  as  well  as  mental.  It  is  not  a 
natural  result  of  aging  as  it  once  was 
thought  as  thousands  are  first  affect- 
ed in  their  forties  and  fifties. 

There  is  no  known  cure  for  the  dis- 
ease. It  causes  the  brain  to  shrivel  and 
fill  with  bubbles  and  granules.  Be- 
cause of  current  professional  igno- 
rance, Alzheimer's  disease  is  difficult 
to  diagnose,  is  incurable  and,  to  date, 
is  untreatable  at  any  stage.  Illnesses 
last  from  3  to  10  years  before  an  inevi- 
table, grimly  welcome  death.  Most  of 
the  final  years  are  under  custodial 
care,  but  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams do  not  cover  such  care  as  the 


victims  are  untreatable  and  not  neces- 
sarily poor. 

Alzheimer's  disease  was  first  de- 
scribed in  1906  by  a  Dr.  Alois  Alz- 
heimer. Since  then,  however,  sufferers 
have  been  often  misdiagnosed  as 
mental  cases,  being  senile,  or  as  stroke 
victims.  The  medical  professionals  are 
only  now  becoming  sensitive  to  the 
pervasiveness  and  magnitude  of  the 
disease  in  its  many,  progressively  de- 
bilitating stages.  In  fact,  until  5  years 
ago,  there  were  no  statistics  on  victims 
imder  65;  there  still  is  no  definitive  es- 
timate because  of  the  lack  of  research 
funding. 

Senator  BterzEifBAtTM.  who  is  also 
keenly  aware  of  the  seriousness  and 
ramifications  of  Alzheimer's  disease, 
introduced  a  similar  measure  in  the 
Senate  as  an  amendment  to  the  fiscal 
year  1984  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  authorizing  bill.  I  am 
hopeful  that  as  the  House  acts  on  its 
fiscal  year  1984  authorizing  and  appro- 
priating measures  during  the  coming 
weeks,  the  legislation  will  be  adopted 
in  this  Chamber  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  believe  this 
bill  can  provide  a  unique  opportunity 
for  our  medical  community,  in  tandem 
with  Government  medical  planners,  to 
creatively  develop  an  integral  research 
program  which  will  result  in  concrete 
evidence  identifying  the  cause  and 
perhaps  an  early  cure  for  this  most 
cruel  affliction  which  affects  so  many 
Americans.  The  outrageous  effects  of 
Alzheimer's  disease  on  its  victims— and 
their  families— cannot  adequately  be 
described  until  personally  endured.  It 
is  clear,  however,  to  those  of  us  who 
have  witnessed  those  effects,  we  have 
an  obligation  to  attack  the  illness  as 
soon  as  possible.* 
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REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  171 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
name  be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  171. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  NUCLEAR  FREEZE  DEBATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  iUlx. 
Walker)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WALKER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  minutes  today  to 
talk  a  little  bit  about  the  issue  that 
will  be  debated  at  some  length  later  on 
today  before  the  Rules  Committee  of 
this  House.  And  that  Is  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  this  House  should  be 
gagged  from  further  consideration  of 
the  nuclear  freeze  resolution. 


It  Is  a  very  important  question  be- 
cause as  many  of  the  proponents  of 
that  legislation  said  when  it  came  to 
the  floor,  it  is  an  extremely  crucial 
type  of  thing  that  this  House  is  con- 
sidering as  we  consider  that  resolution. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino)  told  us  when 
that  bill  came  to  the  floor  just  a  few 
weeks  ago,  "The  issue  before  us  dwarfs 
all  others  in  its  urgency  and  magni- 
tude. There  is  simply  no  more  impor- 
tant question  for  us." 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (BCr. 
Weiss)  told  us  at  that  time,  "This  is 
probably  the  most  significant  issue 
that  this  body  will  be  considering  this 
year,  perhaps  this  Congress." 

They  were  right.  It  is  an  extremely 
crucial  question  that  we  have  been  de- 
bating, yes,  for  some  time.  There  has 
been  a  long  debate  on  the  issue.  It  has 
been  a  valuable  debate,  it  has  been  a 
useful  debate,  and  I  think  it  is  tragic 
that  some  would  now  shut  it  down. 

But  you  know,  it  is  not  imusual  that 
they  attempt  to  shut  it  down  because 
they  have  tried  to  shut  down  the 
debate,  that  is.  the  proponents  of  the 
resolution,  since  the  very  beginning  of 
that  debate.  On  the  initial  day  of 
debate  becoming  frustrated  with  the 
questions  that  they  had  to  answer  and 
could  not  answer,  they  tried  to  shut 
down  debate  and  were  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  the  House. 

Consistently  throughout  they  have 
either  tried  to  limit  debate  or  shut 
down  debate  rather  than  continue 
with  it. 

The  reasons  for  that  have  become 
plain  as  the  debate  has  gone  on.  They 
cannot  reasonably  and  coherently  ex- 
plain their  resolution,  so  they  do  not 
want  to  talk  about  it. 
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And  if  you  want  the  proof  that  they 
cannot  reasonably  explain  it  coherent- 
ly, it  is  in  the  fact  that  they  have 
ended  up  taking  a  lot  of  amendments 
that  have  been  offered  in  order  to  try 
to  make  it  more  coherent.  Amendment 
after  amendment  has  been  offered 
that  they  decided  to  accept  in  order  to 
clean  up  their  resolution.  In  other 
words,  what  they  have  admitted  was 
that  the  resolution  that  they  brought 
to  the  floor  was  not  a  good  document, 
that  it  was  a  document  in  need  of 
amendments,  and  that  some  of  those 
amendments  are  valuable  and  that  is 
the  reason  why  they  have  been  accept- 
ed. 

But.  meantime,  as  they  have  seen 
those  amendments  cause  them  more 
and  more  frustration,  as  they  have 
seen  the  debate  cause  them  more  and 
more  frustration,  they  have  tried  to 
seek  new  ways  to  do  what  the  House 
refused  to  do  early  on— shut  down  the 
debate,  gag  the  House. 

So  they  have  begim  a  program  of 
what  can  be  best  labeled.  I  think,  a 
program  of  disinformation.  What  they 


are  saying  is  that  the  opponents  of  the 
legislation  are  attempting  to  filibuster 
with  extended  debate. 

No  doubt,  some  of  the  debate  has 
been  repetitive.  When  you  go  back 
through  and  examine  the  Recoro. 
there  have  been  a  lot  of  the  same 
questions  asked  over  and  over  again, 
because  there  have  been  attempts 
repeatedly  to  get  rational  explanations 
of  what  it  is  that  we  are  doing.  And 
every  time,  it  seems,  we  get  a  little  dif- 
ferent version  of  what  it  is  we  are 
doing;  and  so.  therefore,  the  questions 
continue  to  occur. 

When  we  have  gotten  explanations, 
some  of  us  who  have  reservations 
about  the  initial  resolution  as  it  came 
to  the  House  have  attempted  to 
reduce  those  explanations  to  amend- 
ment form,  to  say  "OK.  this  is  what 
you  have  told  us  your  resolution  does, 
now  here  is  an  amendment  that  says 
that  and  puts  it  into  the  resolution. 
That  way  we  are  assured  that  the  reso- 
lution is  saying  the  same  thing  that 
the  proponents  of  it  are  saying." 

Then  we  have  run  into  problems,  be- 
cause then,  for  instance,  when  you 
want  to  pin  them  down  on  whether  or 
not  their  resolution  would  allow  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  weapons,  then  all  of  a 
sudden  they  have  got  a  different  ver- 
sion and  they  come  out  and  try  to 
amend  the  amendment  in  a  way  that 
makes  it  so  that  the  House  is  not 
really  forced  to  vote  on  whether  or  not 
we  have  something  to  reduce  nuclear 
weapons  rather  than  Just  freeze  nucle- 
ar weapons. 

They  really  do  not  want  a  vote  on 
what  they  say  it  is  they  believe,  be- 
cause they  are  not  really  sure  where 
the  American  people  stand  on  some  of 
these  issues.  Tou  see,  what  they  did 
was,  they  brought  to  the  floor  a 
slogan.  It  was  a  nice  slogan.  It  had 
gotten  a  lot  of  poll  results  that  were 
very  favorable  to  it,  it  had  won  some 
referendums  around  the  country,  and 
it  expressed  something  that  is  abso 
lutely  true,  and  that  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  horrified  by  the  pros- 
pects of  nuclear  war  and  they  want  to 
do  something  to  stop  it. 

But  the  question  is:  What  is  it  that 
the  American  people  want  to  do  about 
nuclear  war?  Do  they  simply  want  to 
freeze  the  present  level  of  nuclear 
terror  into  place?  Or  are  they  likely 
for  reductions  of  those  weapons? 
Would  they  be  likely  to  vote,  also  in  a 
poll  or  a  referendum,  for  something 
that  says,  "reduce  the  number  of  nu- 
clear weapons?" 

I  am  for  a  program  to  reduce  the 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
world.  My  guess  is  that  that  would  win 
even  more  overwhelmingly  than  some 
of  the  freeze  resolutions  won.  And 
that  has  been  an  issue  at  debate  on 
this  floor,  and  we  reaUy  have  not  satis- 
factorily resolved  it.  And  to  gag  the 
debate  now  will  be  to  say  that  we  may 
never  resolve  whether  or  not  we  are 


acting  in   the   best   interest   of   the 
American  people. 

Well,  all  of  that  has  taken  some 
time.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  The 
question,  I  guess,  is  whether  or  not  too 
much  time  has  been  taken.  Has  too 
much  time  been  taken  on  the  most  sig- 
nificant issue  that  we  will  debate  this 
year?  Well,  the  proponents  say  yes. 
They  say,  "Let  us  not  talk  about  the 
issue  any  more,  let  us  vote  and  get  the 
whole  thing  out  of  the  way." 

It  reminds  me  of  the  kind  of  thing 
that  Just  a  few  years  ago  many  of  the 
liberals  in  this  body  were  concerned 
about.  In  fact,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  at  one  point  is  quoted  as  sashing: 
"There  should  be  no  one  among  us 
who  is  not  willing  to  go  on  record  on 
the  vital  issues  of  the  day." 

I  could  not  agree  more.  I  could  not 
agree  more  that  that  is  the  exact  issue 
that  is  involved  in  this  particular 
debate.  And  what  I  find  rather  dis- 
turbing about  reading  that  quote  of 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  made  in 
1970  is:  he  is  dangerously  close  to  be- 
coming what  he  deplored  only  12  years 
ago  as  he  participated  in  tryhig  to  gag 
the  House  in  this  most  important 
debate. 

Tou  see,  any  amendment  now  is  re- 
garded as  a  delajring  tactic.  It  does  not 
matter  about  the  substance  of  the 
amendment.  It  is  a  delaying  tactic  Just 
to  bring  it  up.  "Do  not  think  about 
what  it  is  we  are  voting  on.  Just  vote. 
Let  us  not  amend  it." 

And  they  tried,  then,  to  extend  that 
a  little  bit  further  and  say  that  any  at- 
tempts to  amend,  no  matter  how  Justi- 
fied, and  no  matter  what  the  point  of 
the  amendment,  that  they  are  Just  a 
deliberate  attempt  to  stall.  And  last 
week  we  finally  got  the  real  explana- 
tion. Last  week  the  Speaker  finally 
fingered  the  culprits  in  all  of  this.  The 
Speaker  said  who  it  Is  who  have  been 
trying  to  delay  the  House,  purposely 
trying  to  stall  this  debate.  He  singled 
out  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kemp),  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Gingrich),  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  yours  truly.  He 
said  that  we  were  the  culprits  who 
were  trying  to  stall  a  vote  on  this 
issue. 

Well,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  rather  used  to  the  Speaker 
fingering  him  whenever  he  wants  a  vil- 
lian.  I  do  find  it  somewhat  disturbing 
that  my  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  found  them- 
selves a  part  of  his  wrath.  But  the  im- 
portant thing  is  that  in  so  doing,  what 
he  showed  was  how  phony  the  issue  is 
that  the  debate  is  being  stalled. 

Over  the  weekend.  I  had  my  staff 
take  a  look  at  the  record  of  this 
debate,  and  what  I  find  is  that  it  is  not 
the  opponents  of  the  debate  that  have 
taken  extended  periods  of  time  in 
order  to  draw  the  debate  out.  it  is 
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some  of  the  proponents;  and  I  Just 
Juxtaposed  my  participation  in  the 
debate  alongside  another  nonmember 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  who 
has  iMuticipated  in  it  from  the  propo- 
nents' side. 

I,  for  example,  d\iring  the  debate 
have  consumed  in  time,  out  of  1,955 
minutes  of  debate,  a  total  of  17  min- 
utes. 

Now.  the  Speaker  calls  that  an  at- 
tempt to  delay. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin),  who  is  a 
proponent  of  this  particular  measiire, 
has  consumed  50  percent  more  time 
than  I  have.  In  fact,  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  AxiCoiif)  has  con- 
sumed more  time  then  I  have,  than 
Mr.  Knip  has,  or  than  Bfr.  Gihgiuch 
has— this  one  gentleman— and  yet  he 
was  not  singled  out  in  the  Speaker's 
remarks. 

Bfaybe  what  they  were  talking  about 
Is  the  fact  that  maybe  we  are  offering 
too  many  amendments.  Well,  this  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  has  offered 
one  amendment  in  the  course  of  the 
consideration,  and  that  amendment 
was  so  rational,  was  so  reasonable, 
that  the  committee  accepted  it.  I  did 
not  even  use  my  full  debate  time  on  it. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  ac- 
cepted the  amendment. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  has 
also  offered  one  amendment. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee 
himself,  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Zablocki),  has  offered  four 
amendments.  He  has  offered  twice  as 
many  as  Mr.  Gdigrich.  Mr.  Kemp,  and 
Mr.  Walker  combined. 

How  about  the  number  of  votes  re- 
quested? Maybe  what  we  have  been 
doing  is  delaying  the  House  be  re- 
questing a  lot  of  votes.  Well,  among 
the  tluree  of  us— Gingrich.  Kemp,  and 
Walker- we  have  requested  a  total  of 
four  votes.  That  is  the  same  number 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
himself  has  requested.  He  has  request- 
ed exactly  the  same  number  as  all  of 
us  combined. 

What  I  am  saying  is,  we  have  got 
some  sort  of  phony  star  chamber  pro- 
ceedings going  on  here.  What  liind  of 
star  chamber  proceeding  are  we  con- 
ducting, where  we  identify  false  vil- 
lains and  then  try  to  get  the  House  to 
stop  them? 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  behaving 
not  unlike  totalitarians  in  their  behav- 
ior aroimd  the  world.  You  know,  one 
of  the  things  you  find  when  tyranny  is 
being  imposed  is  that  it  often  begins 
with  a  slogan.  It  begins  with  a  slogan, 
and  then  the  slogan  in  operation  be- 
comes indefensible,  and  when  they 
cannot  defend  it,  they  resort  to  disin- 
formation of  some  sort  in  order  to  try 
to  present  a  better  light  on  that  which 
is  indefensible,  and  then  when  disin- 
formation does  not  work,  they  resort, 
then,  to  brute  force  to  put  forth  their 
point  of  view. 


What  we  are  seeing  happening  in 
the  House  today  is  the  resorting  to 
brute  force.  We  are  seeing  the  attempt 
of  the  majority  to  use  their  power  to 
go  to  the  Rules  Committee  and  simply 
shut  down  the  debate,  simply  say.  "We 
cannot  discuss  this  any  more  with  you. 
so  we  will  not  discuss  it  any  more.  We 
cannot  defend  this  proposition  before 
the  House,  so  therefore  we  choose  to 
gag  the  House." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  tawdry  per- 
formance which  the  American  [>eople 
should  tmderstand  is  a  prime  example 
of  the  arrogance  of  power  that  per- 
vades this  House.  It  is  something 
which  disturbs  me.  because  I  think 
very  carefully  about  the  fact  that  the 
rules  that  we  are  using  on  this  House 
floor,  even  today,  were  drafted  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  many  years  ago. 
And  if  any  of  you  will  take  time  to  go 
down  and  look  at  the  Jefferson  Memo- 
rial, the  words  which  ring  the  top  of 
the  Memorial  say  this. 

I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  Ood  eter- 
nal hostility  against  every  form  of  tyranny 
over  the  mind  of  man. 

What  we  see  happening  in  the 
House  all  too  often  these  days,  and 
particularly  in  this  instance,  is  the  im- 
position of  tyranny  in  a  parliamentary 
body.  It  is  a  shame.  It  is  a  terrible 
shame. 
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BANKRUPTCY  CODE  AMEND- 
MENTS ARE  NEEDED  TO 
ASSURE  CONTINUED  USE  OF 
REPURCHASE  AGREEMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  which  I 
think  is  critically  needed  for  the  finan- 
cial markets  of  this  country  and  which 
also  should  be  noncontroversial.  My 
legislation  would  amend  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Code  to  exempt  from  its  auto- 
matic stay  requirements  certain  repur- 
chase agreements.  The  legislation  par- 
allels action  taken  by  the  last  Con- 
gress which  resulted  in  Public  Law  97- 
222.  That  legislation  was  intended  to 
prevent  the  insolvency  of  one  com- 
modities or  securities  firm  from 
spreading  to  other  firms  and  possibly 
damaging  the  stability  of  the  affected 
market.  Particularly  in  the  aftermath 
of  a  bench  decision  in  the  Lombard- 
Wall  case  from  the  Bankruptcy  Coiui; 
in  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
last  August,  it  has  become  evident 
that  further  legislation  is  necessary  to 
clarify  the  status  of  repurchase  agree- 
ments under  the  Bankruptcy  Code. 

Repurchase  agreements,  as  you  may 
know,  are  agreements  which  involve 
two  separate  acts  in  one  transaction. 
Under  these  agreements  securities  are 
sold  by  one  party  to  another  with  a  si- 


multaneous agreement  that  the  first 
party  will  repurchase  the  same  or  sub- 
stituted securities  on  a  day  certain  for 
a  price  certain  reflecting  an  interest 
payment.  The  agreements  also,  of 
course,  commit  the  second  party  to 
resell  the  securities  under  the  same 
terms. 

These  agreements  are  very  impor- 
tant to  our  financial  markets  and 
serve  a  number  of  functions  of  par- 
ticular significance  to  governments. 
Federal.  State,  and  local.  Let  me  nm 
through  them  briefly: 

First,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
through  its  Open  Market  Committee 
and  its  Open  Market  Desk  at  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank  of  New  York,  uses 
repurchase  agreements  to  execute  do- 
mestic monetary  policy.  By  selling  se- 
curities in  the  repurchase  of  repo 
market,  the  Fed  is  able  to  drain  re- 
serves temporarily.  Conversely,  by 
buying  securities  in  the  repo  market, 
the  Fed  can  inject  reserves  into  the 
banking  system.  This  is  very  impor- 
tant to  smoothing  out  interest  rate 
fluctuations  and  has  been  used  exten- 
sively to  that  end.  In  fact,  last  year  a 
total  of  over  $220  billion  of  such  trans- 
actions in  Treasury  and  Federal 
agency  issues  and  bankers'  accept- 
ances were  carried  out  to  deal  with 
these  temporary  reserve  imbalances. 
Beyond  that,  $90  billion  in  repurchase 
agreements  were  carried  out  on  behalf 
of  foreign  official  accoimts  with  the 
Fed.  In  a  single  day,  this  activity  may 
total  in  excess  of  $5  billion,  and  rou- 
tinely it  is  in  the  $3  to  $4  billion  range. 

Second,  dealers  in  Government  secu- 
rities use  the  repo  market  to  acquire 
funds  to  finance  new  issue  underwrit- 
ing. This  can  be  particularly  impor- 
tant to  the  Government  in  terms  of 
holding  down  the  cost  of  financing  the 
national  debt.  We  all  know  that  we 
have  an  important  responsibility  in 
that  area  to  minimize  these  financing 
costs.  Failure  to  enact  corrective  legis- 
lation will  only  add  to  those  costs. 

Third,  institutional  investors  invest 
literally  billions  of  dollars  in  the  repo 
market.  Those  investments  provide 
them  considerable  liquidity  and.  tradi- 
tionally, security.  As  a  result,  it  has 
been  possible  for  mutual  funds,  pen- 
sion funds.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, commercial  banks,  thrifts,  cor- 
porations and  other  securities  dealers 
to  Invest  surplus  cash  for  short  times. 
This  aUows  funds  available  for  short 
time  periods  to  accrue  interest  which 
is  obviously  of  great  benefit  to  those 
organizations  and  institutions.  In  fact, 
in  my  own  State  of  Kansas,  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  an  average  of  $71  million  in 
repurchase  agreements  were  in  effect 
daily,  and  they  meant  over  $10  million 
in  interest  earnings  to  the  State  treas- 
ury. Of  course,  municipal  governments 
around  the  State  also  benefited  from 
the  use  of  this  mechanism. 


Fourth,  conversely.  Institutional  in- 
vestors and  Government  sectirities 
dealers  are  able  to  provide  securities  in 
the  repo  markets  while  continuing  to 
realize  a  yield  on  their  original  invest- 
ments. Likewise,  those  investors  and 
dealers  are  able  to  use  the  repo  mar- 
kets to  cover  short  positions  in  their 
securities  trading. 

Clearly,  these  repurchase  agree- 
ments serve  a  multitude  of  purposes 
very  effectively.  Unfortimately.  how- 
ever, the  decision  in  the  Lombard  case 
which  held  that  the  automatic  stay 
against  creditor  action  prevented  the 
holder  of  securities  acquired  imder  a 
repurchase  agreement  from  liquidat- 
ing those  securities  and  closing  out  its 
transaction  with  the  debtor  has  left  a 
cloud  over  this  important  short-term 
Investment  device.  The  fact  that  these 
repurchase  agreements  are  unique  be- 
cause of  both  their  yields  and  liquidity 
has  been  key  to  their  value  across  the 
board.  Locking  them  in  under  an  auto- 
matic stay  leaves  serious  problems 
that  would  definitely  hinder  their  use. 
The  implications  are  already  being 
felt.  For  example,  last  September. 
Standard  &  Poors  announced  that  it 
would  not  rate  structured  municipal 
issues  which  permit  investment  of  pro- 
ceeds in  repurchase  agreements  with 
Government  securities  dealers  not 
rated  by  Standard  &  Poors.  Following 
that  action.  HUD  issued  a  ruling  pre- 
cluiing  public  housing  authorities  and 
FHA-approved  mortgages  for  multi- 
family  projects  from  investing  in 
repos.  And,  last  November,  an  internal 
SEC  memorandum  tightened  up  on 
evaluation  of  creditworthiness  of  bro- 
kers and  dealers  handling  repos. 

Thus  far,  the  market  has  sustained 
very  little  ill-effect  as  a  result  of  the 
Lombard  ruling;  however,  many  par- 
ticipants are  staying  in  the  repo 
market  on  the  assumption  that  correc- 
tive action  will  be  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress relatively  quickly.  Still,  there 
has  been  a  drop  in  the  proportion  of 
repurchase  agreement  transactions  in- 
volving State  and  local  governments 
and  public  authorities,  as  well  as  pen- 
sion funds,  which  have  significant  fi- 
duciary responsibilities. 

Failure  to  act  would  in  all  likelihood 
worsen  the  problems  that  are  begin- 
ning to  surface.  Furthermore,  the  li- 
quidity of  longer  term  Government  se- 
curities would  be  thrown  into  ques- 
tion, and  the  cost  of  financing  the  na- 
tional debt  would  increase  significant- 
ly. 

The  Senate  has  now  acted  on  this 
question.  I  hope  we  will  do  so  quickly. 
To  that  end,  I  am  introducing  legisla- 
tion proposed  by  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman  Volcker  with  only 
minor  modifications  to  which  the  Fed 
has  agreed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.   Hopefully,    that    information 


will  assure  my  colleagues  that  this  im- 
portant legislation  is  indeed  noncon- 
troversial as  well. 
The  analysis  follows: 

SKmOM-BT-SSCnOR  Amaltsis 
DWUHiiOHS 

Section  1(a)  makes  conforming  redeslgna- 
tlons  of  subsequent  definitions. 

Section  Kb)  provides  a  new  definition  for 
"repo  participant"  In  section  101.  "Repo 
participant"  Includes  any  entity  that,  on 
any  day  during  the  period  beginning  90  days 
before  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  petition, 
has  one  or  more  outstanding  repurchase 
agreements  with  the  debtor.  The  90  day 
period  is  based  on  the  preference  period  set 
forth  in  section  547  of  the  Code.  This  defini- 
tion is  intended  to  include  an  entity  acting 
for  its  own  account  or  for  the  account  of 
one  or  more  other  entitles  (whether  as  cus- 
todian, trustee,  fiduciary,  agent  or  In  any 
other  capacity). 

It  is  not  intended  by  the  provisions  of  this 
definition  to  affect  the  status  of  repurchase 
agreements  under  other  provisions  of  the 
Code,  such  as  those,  for  example,  protecting 
securities  contracts  and  forward  contracts. 

Section  1(c)  provides  a  new  definition  for 
"repurchase  agreement"  in  section  101.  "Re- 
purchase agreement"  means  any  agreement 
which  provides  for  the  transfer  of  certifi- 
cates of  deposit,  eligible  bankers'  accept- 
ances, or  securities  that  are  direct  obliga- 
tions of,  or  that  are  fully  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  interest  by,  the  United  States 
or  any  agency  of  the  United  States  against 
the  transfer  of  funds  by  the  transferee  of 
such  certificates  of  deposit,  eligible  bankers' 
acceptances,  or  securities  with  a  simultane- 
ous agreement  by  such  transferee  to  trans- 
fer to  the  transferor  thereof  certificates  of 
deposit,  eligible  bankers'  acceptances,  or  se- 
curities as  described  above,  at  a  date  certain 
within  one  year  after  such  transfers  or  on 
demand  (regardless  of  by  whom  made), 
against  the  transfer  of  funds.  This  defini- 
tion also  applies  to  a  reverse  repurchase 
agreement.  It  also  covers  any  related  terms 
in  a  repurchase  agreement  (such  as  marlc-to- 
market  provisions).  For  purposes  of  this  def- 
inition an  "eligible  bankers'  acceptance"  is 
either  (i)  an  acceptance  by  any  institution 
of  a  draft  or  bill  of  exchange  drawn  on  itself 
which,  if  drawn  on  a  member  bank,  would 
be  eligible  for  acceptance  under  the  criteria 
established  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  the  sev- 
enth paragraph  of  section  13  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act,  12  U.S.C.  {  372,  or  (ii)  an  ac- 
ceptance which,  on  the  date  the  repurchase 
agreement  is  entered  into,  is  eligible  for  pur- 
chase under  the  rules  of  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee. 

While  repurchase  agreements  may  be 
open  to  various  kinds  of  characterizations 
and  are  characterized  in  market  practice 
under  various  legal  relationships,  it  is  in- 
tended by  this  section  that  any  agreement 
that  meets  the  terms  of  the  definition  of  re- 
purchase agreement  shall  receive  the  treat- 
ment in  bankruptcy  that  is  provided  for  in 
this  subtitle. 

The  definition  does  not  require  (or  pre- 
vent) the  original  and  reverse  transfers  to 
be  provided  for  in  separate  agreements  or 
confirmations.  A  repurchase  agreement  may 
be  either  written  or  oral. 

In  accordance  with  market  practice,  some 
repurchase  agreements  permit  certain  sub- 
stitutions of  the  assets  subject  to  the  repur- 
chase agreement.  Accordingly,  under  agree- 
ments covered  by  this  definition,  the  trans- 
feror may  make  certain  substitutions  of 
assets,  but  only  assets  of  at  least  equal 


market  value  to  those  originally  transferred 
and  falling  within  the  same  one  of  the  three 
enumerated  categories  (l.e,  certificates  of 
deposit,  eligible  bankers'  acceptances  or  UJ3. 
govenmient  and  Federal  agency  issued  or 
guaranteed  securities).  The  transferee  may 
return  only  assets  that  are  the  same  in  all 
material  respects  as  those  last  transfered  ot 
substituted  by  the  transferor. 

Repurchase  agreements  for  only  certifi- 
cates of  deposit,  eligible  bankers'  aecei>t- 
ances,  and  U.S.  government  and  Federal 
agency  issued  or  guaranteed  obligations  are 
afforded  the  amendment's  treatment  under 
the  Code.  As  provided  in  section  102(5)  of 
title  II,  United  States  Code,  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  underlying  types  of  property  in 
the  alternative  is  not  exclusive;  a  repur- 
chase agreement  can  involve  the  transfer  or 
re-transfer  of  a  combination  of  the  enumer- 
ated Idnds  of  property.  It  is  not  intended  by 
the  enumeration  in  this  definition  to  affect 
in  any  way  the  status  of  repurchase  agree-' 
ments  for  any  item,  whether  or  not  covered 
by  the  definition,  under  other  provisions  of 
the  Code,  such  as  those,  for  example,  pro- 
tecting securities  contracts  and  forward  con- 
tracts. 

In  particular,  a  repurchase  agreement  as 
defined  In  this  subtitle,  insofar  as  it  applies 
to  a  security,  would  continue  to  be  a  securi- 
ties contract  as  defined  In  the  C^ode  and 
thus  also  would  be  subject  to  the  Code  pro- 
visions pertaining  to  securities  contracts. 
Similarly,  Insofar  as  a  repurchase  agree- 
ment as  defined  in  this  subtitle  applies  to  a 
commodity,  it  would  continue  to  be  a  for- 
ward contract  for  purposes  of  the  Code  and 
would  be  subject  to  the  forward  contract 
provisions  of  the  Code. 

The  reference  to  "direct  obligations  of,  or 
that  are  fully  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
interest  by,  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
of  the  United  States"  is  based  on  section 
14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  12  U.S.C. 
S  355,  and  is  intended  to  include  all  obliga- 
tions of,  or  that  are  fuUy  guaranteed  as  to 
principal  and  Interest  by,  any  entity  whose 
obligations  are  determined  by  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
be  eligible  for  purchase  by  Federal  Reserve 
banks  under  the  similar  lanaguage  of  sec- 
tion 14(b)  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

AUTOMATIC  STAT 

Section  2(a)  makes  conforming  redesigna- 
tions  of  subsequent  paragraphs. 

Section  2(b)  is  intended  to  clarify  that,  de- 
spite the  automatic  stay  of  section  362(a),  a 
repo  participant  may  set  off  a  claim  for  a 
margin  or  settlement  payment  arising  out  of 
repurchase  agreements  against  the  repo 
participant's  obligations  to  the  debtor  in  re- 
spect of  cash,  securities  or  other  property 
that  the  repo  participant  is  holding,  or  that 
is  due  to  the  debtor,  to  margin,  guarantee, 
secure  or  settle  repurchase  agreements,  not- 
withstanding the  bankruptcy  of  the  party 
for  whose  accounts  such  cash,  securities,  or 
property  is  held.  This  provision  is  essential- 
ly parallel  to  the  one  in  existing  Code  sec- 
Uon  362(bK6). 

This  section  refers  to  settlement  pay- 
ments as  defined  in  section  741(8).  It  is  in- 
tended for  purposes  of  this  section  and  the 
other  provisions  added  by  this  subtitle  that 
any  amount  paid  or  payable  with  respect  to. 
any  interest,  dividend  or  other  distribution 
in  respect  of  the  certificate  of  deposit,  eligi- 
ble bankers'  acceptance,  or  security  that  is 
the  subject  of  the  repurchase  agreement 
and  any  amount  paid  or  payable  with  re- 
spect to  any  interest,  rebate  or  other  fee  in 
respect  of  the  repurchase  agreement,  re- 
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ganDen  of  whether  the  amount  U  paid  or 
payable  on  a  aettlement  date  or  a  different 
date,  ccmstltute  a  ■etUaoient  payment 
within  the  my*"<"g  of  that  term  aa  defined 
In  aeetlon  74K8).  Such  itons  serve  the  same 
function  aa  other,  more  conventional  types 
of  settlement  payment  and  are  commonly 
oaed  in  the  aecuritlea  trade.  This  assures 
consistency  of  treatment,  since  It  is  under- 
stood that  similar  amounts  paid  or  payable 
with  respect  to  aecuritlea  contracts  likewise 
eone  within  the  definition  of  aettlement 
payment  aa  defined  in  section  741(8)  for 
purpoM*  of  the  Code  provisions  relating  to 
•ecurtUes  contracts. 

AvoxDiRG  powns 
Section  3  creates  a  new  subsection  to  sec- 
tion 546  which,  together  with  provisions  of 
section  548.  clarifies  that  a  tnistee  Is  prohib- 
ited from  avoiding  a  transfer  that  Is  a 
margin  payment  or  settlement  payment 
made  by  or  to  a  repo  participant  in  connec- 
tion with  a  repurctiase  agreement,  except 
wb»e  the  transfer  was  made  with  actual 
intent  to  hinder,  delay  or  defraud  other 
creditors  and  the  property  transferred  was 
not  taken  In  good  faith.  This  prohibition  is 
parallel  to  the  one  in  existing  Code  section 
546(d). 

Section  4  creates  a  new  subsection  to  sec- 
tion 648(dX2)  to  clarify  that  all  margin  or 
aettlement  payments  made  in  connection 
with  a  repurchase  agreement  was  taken  for 
value  to  the  full  extent  of  such  margin  pay- 
ments. This  new  provision  is  parallel  to  the 
one  In  existing  Code  secUon  548(dX2KB). 
sRorrs 

Section  5  makes  a  conforming  change. 

PROTSCTION  FOR  UgUIDATION  OF  A 
lUCPURCHASE  AGRKEIUNT 

Section  6(a)  adds  a  new  section  to  the  end 
of  Chapter  5  of  Utle  11  to  clarify  that  the 
exercise  of  a  contractual  right  of  a  repo  par- 
ticipant to  cause  the  liquidation  of  a  repur- 
chase agreement,  because  of  a  condition  of 
the  kind  specified  in  section  36S(eKl)  of 
title  11.  shall  not  be  sUyed,  avoided  or  oth- 
erwise limited  in  any  proceeding  under  title 
11  by  a  court  or  administrative  agency, 
tmless,  where  the  debtor  is  a  stockbroker  or 
securities  clearing  agency,  such  order  is  au- 
thorized under  the  provisions  of  the  Securi- 
ties Investor  Protection  Act  of  1970  (15 
V&C.  78aaa  et  seq.)  or  any  statute  adminis- 
tered by  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. This  provision  would  tonfirm  that 
the  liquidation  would  terminate  any  right  of 
the  debtor's  trustee  to  affirm  an  executory 
contract  In  respect  of  a  repurchase  agree- 
meat.  The  prompt  liquidation  of  an  insol- 
vent's position  is  generally  desirable  to  mini- 
mte  the  potentlaUy  massive  losses  and 
chain  reaction  of  Insolvencies  that  could 
occur  if  the  market  were  to  move  sharply  In 
the  wrong  direction.  This  provision  is  paral- 
lel to  the  one  In  existing  Code  section  555. 

The  amendment  also  contains  an  excess 
proceeds  provision  applicable  in  the  event 
that  a  repro  participant  liquidates  one  or 
more  repurchase  agreements  with  a  debtor 
and  under  the  terms  of  one  or  more  such 
agreements  has  agreed  to  deliver  assets  sub- 
ject to  such  agreement  or  agreements  to  the 
debtor.  In  such  an  event  any  excess  of  the 
market  prices  received  on  liquidation  of 
auch  aaaets  (or  If  any  such  assets  are  not  dis- 
posed of  on  the  date  of  liquidation  of  such 
repurchase  agreementa.  at  the  prices  avall- 
aW^  at  the  time  of  liquidation  of  such  re- 
purchase agreements  from  a  generally  rec- 
ognlwd  source  or  the  most  recent  closing 
Md  quotation  from  such  a  source)  over  the 
sum  of  the  stated  repurchase  prices  and  all 
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expenaea  (including  auch  Itema  aa  brokerage 
fees,  bank  charges  or  feea  for  legal  services) 
in  connection  with  the  liquidation  of  such 
repurchase  agreementa  ahall  be  deemed 
property  of  the  eatate,  subject  to  the  avaU- 
able  rights  of  setoff.  It  Is  Intended  that  the 
rights  of  setoff  and  other  remedies  permit- 
ted elsewhere  in  the  Bankruptcy  Code  and 
under  other  law  are  not  to  be  limited  by  this 
provision. 

The  new  section  includes  a  definition  of 
the  term  "contractual  right"  In  respect  of 
repurchase  agreements  to  matke  explicit 
that  this  term  Includes  righte  arising  under 
common  law,  under  law  merchant  or  by 
reason  of  normal  business  practice  whether 
or  not  evidenced  in  writing,  as  well  as  a 
right  set  forth  in  a  rule  or  bylaw,  of  a  na- 
tional securities  exchange,  a  national  securi- 
ties association,  or  a  securities  clearing 
agency  that  is  applicable  to  each  party  to 
the  repurchase  agreement.  It  is  understood 
and  intended  that  such  a  rule  or  bylaw 
would  be  applicable  to  each  party  to  the  re- 
purchase agreement  only  if  each  of  them  is 
a  member  of  the  exchange,  association  or 
agency  promulgating  the  nUe  or  bylaw  or 
has  agreed  to  be  bound  by  such  rule  or 
bylaw. 

Section  6(b)  makes  a  conforming  change. 

EmCTTVXDATX 

Section  7  provides  that  these  amendments 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment but  shall  not  apply  to  cases  com- 
menced before  the  date  of  enactment.* 


fesslonal  scholarship  program,  under 
which  VA  provides  tuition  and  support 
for  medical  and  nursing  students  In 
exchange  for  an  equal  number  of 
years  service  within  the  VA  medical 
system.  Now  well  Into  its  second  year, 
we  are  beglimlng  to  see  very  positive 
results  from  the  program. 

Ceremonies  for  this  week's  salute 
are  set  for  this  Friday,  May  6.  in  many 
of  VA's  hospitals  and  clinics.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  show  their  gratitude  and 
appreciation  for  this  most  dedicated 
personnel.* 


VA  SALUTES  NURSES  DURING 
SPECIAL  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
GoicERT)  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  saluting  its  60,000  nurses,  li- 
censed practical  nurses  and  nursing  as- 
sistants during  National  Nurses  Week. 

I  know  my  colleagues  are  aware  of 
the  tremendous  and  profound  contri- 
bution these  individuals  make  to  VA's 
health  care  delivery  system.  In  every 
State  of  the  Nation,  these  dedicated 
professionals  help  America's  veterans 
regain  health,  live  with  chronic  dis- 
ease and  disability,  or  die  with  dignity. 
They  are  truly  the  heart  of  VA  health 
care. 

Nationwide,  VA  nurses  care  for  1.2 
million  hospital  patients  and  over  18 
million  outpatients.  Besides  staffing 
hospitals  and  clinics,  VA  nurses  also 
work  in  98  nursing  homes  and  16  domi- 
ciliaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  made 
every  effort  over  the  years  to  give  the 
VA  not  only  the  faculties  it  needs,  but 
also  to  instire  that  those  facilities  are 
staffed  by  medical  professionals  of  the 
highest  quality. 

Public  Law  96-330  has  enhanced  sig- 
nificantly the  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  quality  health  care  profession- 
als in  the  VA  hospital  system  by  pro- 
viding more  adequate  and  (»mparable 
pay  rate  adjustments  in  order  to  stay 
competitive  with  the  private  sector. 
Additionally,  the  law  established  the 
Veterans'  Administration  health  pro- 


NATIONAL  OCEANS  POUCY 
COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jones)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  together  with  my  colleagues 
on  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Oceans  Policy  Commission  to  examine 
certain  long-term  (x:eans  policy  issues 
that  now  face  the  United  SUtes.  This 
legislation  would  establish  a  15- 
member.  blue-ribbon  panel  of  distin- 
guished decisionmakers  from  a  wide 
range  of  ocean  interests  representing 
commerical  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, the  gubernatorial  leadership  of 
coastal  States,  the  Federal  Executive, 
and  academia.  It  would  charge  the 
CoRunission  with  developing  recom- 
mendations on  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional oceans  policy  encompassing 
both  international  and  domestic 
issues.  The  recommendations  would 
serve  as  a  critically  objective  base  on 
which  to  review  and  evaluate  our 
ocean  programs  to  maintain  U.S.  lead- 
ership in  the  seas  into  the  next  centu- 
ry. 

U.S.  oceans  policy  is  now  in  a  period 
of  fundamental  transition.  Interna- 
tionally, the  decision  of  the  United 
States  to  terminate  further  direct  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Convention  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  has  generated  a  wide 
range  of  international  marine  issues 
directly  affecting  important  national 
strategic  and  resource  Interests.  The 
Importance  of  unimpaired  navigation 
through,  over,  and  under  the  world's 
oceans  needs  no  elaboration.  Develop- 
ment of  marine  resources  continues  to 
hold  enormous  promise  for  the  United 
States.  Fisheries,  oil  and  gas,  ocean 
minerals,  and  other  marine  resources 
will  continue  to  play  important  roles 
In  sustaining  American  growth. 

While  the  Presidential  proclamation 
of  an  exclusive  econoinlc  zone  on 
March  10,  1983,  capsulized  the  basic 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States, 
many  specific  issues  relating  to  naviga- 
tion, fishing,  marine  pollution,  marine 
scientific  research,  vessel  source  pollu- 


tion, and  the  Continental  Shelf 
remain.  Moreover,  these  issues  are 
interrelated  from  an  international  per- 
spective because  of  the  "package  deal" 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  Conven- 
tion aa  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  A  thor- 
ough and  studied  examination  of  these 
issues  is  thus  essential  to  insure  that 
the  overall  interests  of  the  United 
States  remain  protected. 

The  central  domestic  issue  facing 
the  United  States  concerns  continued 
U.S.  leadership  in  the  oceans  for  the 
1980's  and  1990's.  The  general  assump- 
tions about  expanding  Federal  roles 
and  the  pace  of  marine  development 
that  imderlay  the  marine  policies  of 
the  1970's  require  revision.  Increasing 
competition  for  marine  resources,  in- 
creasing pressure  on  those  resources 
and  the  marine  envirormient,  and  in- 
creasing complexities  of  marine  tech- 
nological development  demand  major 
research  and  regulatory  efforts  which 
must  be  sustained  if  the  United  States 
is  to  retain  its  traditional  leadership  in 
the  oceans.  At  the  same  time,  howev- 
er, the  broad-brush  approach  to  Fed- 
eral involvement  in  the  past  is  clearly 
giving  way  to  a  leaner,  more  sharply 
focused  Federal  role.  The  resolution  of 
these  seemingly  incompatible,  but  un- 
avoidable trends  constitutes  the  cen- 
tral task  for  long-term  U.S.  marine 
policy. 

Further,  increasing  problems  be- 
tween Federal  and  State  decisionmak- 
ing, which  continue  to  cost  all  parties 
enormous  sums,  suggest  that  the 
present  allocation  of  responsibilities 
requires  serious  review.  What  roles 
should  State  and  local  governments 
occupy  in  resource  decisionmaking; 
what  types  of  administrative  responsi- 
bilities are  properly  located  at  the 
State  and  local  levels;  and  how  should 
the  i\scaX  burdens  for  research,  man- 
agement, and  development  be  divided 
between  various  levels  of  the  public 
sector  and  the  private  sector? 

Because  of  the  complexity  of  the 
issues  involved  and  the  merits  of  an  in- 
dependent, comprehensive  review  of 
them,  I  believe  that  this  proposal  de- 
serves our  serious  attention.  The  Com- 
mission would  serve  to  ref(x;us  U.S. 
marine  policies  during  what  is  unques- 
tionably an  important  period  for  our 
international  and  domestic  Interests. 
It  would  serve  to  buUd  a  (instructive, 
high  profile  consensus  on  marine 
policy  and  avoid  the  divisions  and  leg- 
islative stalemates  that  may  otherwise 
ensue.  Its  unified  structure  would 
allow  for  a  comprehensive  review  of 
the  International  issues  facing  the 
United  States,  thereby  avoiding  the 
piecemeal,  compartmentalized  per- 
spectives of  executive  agencies  and, 
indeed,  of  congressional  committees. 
Its  representation  of  Federal  and 
State  governments,  industry,  and  aca- 
demia would  provi(le  a  secure  basis  for 
formulating  re(x>mmendations  on  do- 
mestic issues  that  will  directly  altecX 


each  sector.  Additionally,  by  involving 
high-level  Federal.  State,  and  private 
sector  representatives,  it  could  serve  to 
defuse  the  protracted  conflicts  over 
nmrine  development  at  enormous  fi- 
nsjudal  savings  to  all  sectors,  public 
and  private. 

Finally,  I  would  emphasize  to  my 
colleagues  the  positive,  constructive 
approach  embodied  in  this  initiative 
and  the  importan(%  of  broad,  biparti- 
san support  for  it  within  Congress  and 
the  administration.  I  therefore  urge 
your  support  for  the  establishment  of 
a  National  Oceans  Policy  Commis- 
sion.* 


NA-nONAL  EMPLOYMENT 
PRIORITIES  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Foro),  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today,  joined  by  32  cosponsors,  I 
have  introduced  legislation  which  ad- 
dresses one  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems facing  the  American  economy— 
the  dislocations  caused  by  plant  clos- 
ings and  permanent  layoffs.  Every 
State  and  region  of  the  country  is  suf- 
fering from  the  effects  of  massive, 
sudden  plant  closings  which  wipe  out 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  jobs  in  a 
single  blow,  leaving  communities  and 
workers  unprepared  for  unemploy- 
ment and  unable  to  adjust.  Not  Just 
the  Northeast  and  Midwest,  but  the 
entire  Nation  is  experiencing  the 
wrenching  disl(Kation  which  major 
shifts  of  capital  and  Jobs  can  cause.  In 
fact,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Na- 
tional Affairs,  more  plant  closings  oc- 
curred in  the  Southeast  than  in  any 
other  region  in  1982,  and  North  Caro- 
lina was  the  State  most  heavily  affect- 
ed. Even  California,  for  decades  a 
dynamo  of  economic  growth  and  pros- 
perity, has  lost  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Jobs  in  the  past  few  years,  most  of 
them  in  the  manufacturing  sector,  as 
businesses  have  closed  or  relocated  fa- 
cilities, often  shifting  their  investment 
to  overseas  operations  in  order  to  ex- 
ploit cheaper  wages. 

Nationwide,  the  number  of  Jobs  lost 
to  plant  closings  in  the  last  few  years 
is  staggering.  A  study  conducted  by 
the  Br(x>klngs  Institution  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  indi- 
cates that  4.8  million  jobs  were  elimi- 
nated during  the  first  2  years  of  the 
current  recession  when  businesses 
shut  down  facilities  of  all  kinds— facto- 
ries, mines,  retail  stores,  and  offices. 
Most  of  those  shutdowns  were  in  very 
small  facilities,  but  many  involved 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  employees 
and  severely  disrupted  the  soc\al  and 
economic  fabric  of  the  communities 
where  they  occurred. 

In  the  past,  certain  e(X)nomlst8  have 
argued  that  plant  closings  and  relo(»- 
tlons  are  good  for  the  e<x>nomy— are. 


in  iitt,  an  essential  part  of  a  dynamic 
and  growing  economy.  These  e(»no- 
mists  argued  that  any  governmental 
action  to  restrict  such  closings  would 
lead  to  inefficiency  and  would  weaken 
our  economy.  They  claimed  that,  ulti- 
mately, everyone  benefited  from  unre- 
stricted business  mobility,  since  it 
meant  cheaper  goods,  higher  profits, 
and  efficient  production. 

That  argiiment  was  always  wrong, 
but  it  had  a  certain  plausibility  when 
unemployment  was  low,  our  work 
force  was  growing,  and  our  manufao ' 
tiuing  sector  was  the  world's  unchal- 
lenged leader.  Today,  with  11.3  million 
Americans  unemployed  and  millions 
more  forced  to  work  part  time,  a  stag- 
nant manufacturing  sector,  and  grow- 
ing import  competition,  the  argument 
is  no  longer  plausible.  Today,  when 
multinational  corporations  such  as 
CJeneral  Electric,  North  American " 
Phillips  and  Warner  Communications, 
Inc.,  close  facilities  and  move  to  Singa- 
pore, Mexico,  or  Taiwan,  they  leave 
behind  workers  and  families  with  no 
prospect  of  finding  equivalent  work  or, 
sometimes,  any  work.  And  the  number 
of  these  dislocated  workers  is  growing. 

Governments  at  every  level,  business 
leaders  and  their  organizations,  and 
academics  have  all  become  aware— be- 
latedly—of  the  problems  that  these 
shifts  in  investment  have  createcL 
They  are  beginning  to  realize  that  the 
impoverishment  of  millions  of  former- 
ly productive  workers  creates  dangers 
for  our  economy  and  our  democracy. 

A  recent  meeting  in  Pittsburgh,  enti- 
tled the  National  Conference  on  the 
Disl(X»ted  Worker,  highlighted  the 
need  for  more  active  governmental 
intervention  to  prevent  or  minimize 
the  adverse  effects  of  plant  closings. 
Speaker  after  speaker  pointed  out  the 
need  for  advance  notice  of  shutdowns 
to  permit  local  adjustment  programs 
to  go  Into  effect  and  to  allow  workers 
an  opportunity  to  begin  searching  for 
new  employment  before  their  termina- 
tion. Nearly  every  speaker  at  this  con- 
ference—which was  sponsored  by  the 
National  Alliance  of  Business,  the  Na- 
tional Ass(x:iation  of  Manufacturers, 
and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce- 
agreed  that  current  Federal  retraining 
efforts  are  inadequate  and  should  be 
expanded.  And,  as  the  National  Alli- 
ance of  Business  reports,  the  confer- 
en(%  participants  agreed  that  "dislo(»- 
tlon  can  be  prevented  by  early  commu- 
nication between  management  and 
labor,  enabling  them  to  examine  op- 
tions. It  can  also  be  eased  through  sev- 
erance pay,  extension  of  health  bene- 
fits, early  retirement,  and  outplace- 
ment services." 

I  agree  with  these  conclusions,  but . 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  only 
Federal  regulation  wiU  cause  the  great 
majority  of  businesses  to  provide  pre- 
notification  of  plant  shutdowns,  to 
extend  health  benefits,  or  to  provide 
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•dequmte  severance  pay.  Voluntarism 
has  faUed.  and  the  result  is  sudden 
layoffs,  such  as  the  recent  termination 
of  600  Atari  employees,  with  less  than 
1  day's  notice,  even  though  Atari's 
management  began  planning  their  re- 
location to  Taiwan  nearly  1  year  earU- 
er. 

^r  nearly  a  decade,  the  Trade  Act 
of  1074  has  encouraged  employers  to 
provide  advance  notice  of  overseas  re- 
locations and  to  help  relocate  their 
employees  to  other  locations  where 
employment  opportunities  exist.  Sec- 
tion 2934  of  tiUe  19  of  the  United 
States  Code  provides  that: 

Before  moving  productive  facilities  from 
the  United  SUtes  to  a  foreign  country, 
every  firm  should— 

(1)  provide  notice  of  the  move  to  Its  em- 
ployees who  are  likely  to  be  totally  or  par- 
tially separated  as  a  result  of  the  move  at 
least  60  days  before  the  date  of  such  move, 
and 

(2)  provide  notice  of  the  move  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce on  the  same  day  It  notifies  employees 
under  paragraph  (1). 

(b)  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
every  such  firm  should— 

(1)  apply  for  and  use  all  adjustment  assist- 
ance for  which  it  Is  eligible  under  this  sub- 
chapter. 

(2)  offer  employment  opportunities  In  the 
United  SUtes.  If  any  exist,  to  Its  employees 
who  are  totally  or  partially  separated  work- 
ers as  a  result  of  the  move,  and 

(3)  assist  in  relocating  employees  to  other 
locations  in  the  United  States  where  em- 
ployment opportunities  exist. 

When  I  checlied  with  the  Labor  De- 
partment and  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment recently,  I  was  told  that  no  firm 
had  ever  provided  them  with  the 
notice  called  for  by  the  law. 

If  businesses  wiU  not  voluntarily 
give  advance  notice  of  a  shutdown, 
how  likely  are  they  to  provide  ade- 
quate severance  pay,  share  financial 
information  with  their  employees, 
extend  health  benefits  coverage,  or 
provide  early  retirement  or  outplace- 
ment services?  Experience  shows  that 
all  of  these  actions  which  could  ease 
the  adjiistment  of  worl^ers  and  their 
communities  are  rarely  imdertaken. 
even  by  unionized  companies. 

The  need  for  these  forms  of  assist- 
ance is  critical  because  plant  closings 
and  large  scale  layoffs  differ  from 
normal  unemployment.  Plant  closings 
are  usually  a  crisis  for  the  worliers  and 
communities  they  affect,  and  their 
consequences  can  be  more  devastating 
%t%»n  the  floods  and  other  natural  dis- 
asters for  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provides  emergency  aid.  Numer- 
ous congressional  hearings,  agency  re- 
ports, and  academic  studies  have  docu- 
mented these  adverse  effects,  which 
include: 

sxvnK  uinocFLOTifxirT 

Whereas  the  median  duration  of  un- 
employment in  the  United  States  is  10 
weeks,  studies  have  found  that  40  per- 
cent of  workers  laid  off  in  major  plant 
dOBings    are    unemployed    for    40-60 
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weeks  and  a  quarter  are  unemployed 
for  more  than  1  year.  During  a  reces- 
sion or  where  unemplojmaent  in  an 
area  is  already  high,  the  duration  of 
unemployment  can  be  even  greater. 

RXALTB  cFncn 

Victims  of  plant  closings  typically 
suffer  from  hypertension,  abnormally 
high  cholesterol  and  blood  sugar 
levels,  a  higher  incidence  of  ulcers,  res- 
piratory diseases,  unduly  high  propen- 
sities to  gout  and  diabetes,  and  hyper- 
allergic  reactions.  The  mental  health 
effects  can  be  even  more  critical:  De- 
pression, anxiety,  substance  abuse  and 
aggressive  feelings  frequently  trans- 
late into  spouse  abuse,  child  abuse, 
crime,  or  suicide. 

mCOlIKLOSS 

Not  only  do  workers  lose  their  Jobs 
in  a  plant  closing,  along  with  health 
benefits,  pensions,  and  other  fringe 
benefits,  but  the  new  jobs  they  even- 
tuaJly  get  do  not  provide  as  much 
income  or  status.  Careful  long-term 
studies  show  that  6  years  after  a  plant 
closing,  workers  in  the  automobile, 
steel,  meat  packing,  and  aerospace  in- 
dustries still  earn  an  average  12.5  to 
18.1  percent  less  than  before  the  shut- 
down. Over  a  lifetime,  this  income  loss 
can  total  $40,000  or  more  per  worker. 

COMMUMITy  IFraCTS 

When  a  major  business  closes,  a 
wave  of  income  loss  and  job  loss  usual- 
ly sweeps  through  the  community. 
Supplier  firms  lose  contracts,  retail 
stores  lose  customers,  local  govern- 
ments and  school  systems  lose  tax  rev- 
enues and  lay  off  employees.  A  seem- 
ingly private  decision  eventually  af- 
fects nearly  everyone  in  town.  The  in- 
direct Job  loss,  or  employment  multi- 
plier, can  be  as  high  as  two  jobs  for 
every  direct  job  loss.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  found 
that  for  every  100  automobile  jobs  lost 
directly,  another  140  to  200  jobs  would 
be  destroyed  in  industries  ranging 
from  iron  ore  mining  to  advertising. 
And  Just  when  social  services  are  most 
needed,  payroll,  property,  and  income 
tax  revenue  losses  undermine  the  abil- 
ity of  local  governments  to  respond. 

The  causes  of  plant  shutdowns  vary, 
from  bankruptcy  or  a  desire  to  aban- 
don an  unprofitable  operation  to  a 
desire  to  thwart  unionization,  to  relo- 
cate a  profitable  location  to  a  more 
profitable  location,  or  to  milk  a  cash 
cow  and  exploit  the  tax  advantages  of 
paper  losses.  Nearly  all  of  them,  how- 
ever, have  several  things  in  common. 
They  occur  with  little  or  no  warning 
to  the  affected  workers  and  commimi- 
ties— and  with  no  input  from  them  in 
the  decision— they  put  a  biuden  on  the 
taxpayers  for  public  assistance  and 
social  services;  and  they  leave  behind 
families  who  have  no  health  insurance 
or  pension  and  no  immediate  prospect 
of  finding  alternative  emplojmient. 

The  National  Employment  Priorities 
Act  is  intended  to  prevent  or  minimize 


each  of  these  problems.  In  summary, 
the  legislation,  has  four  purposes: 

First,  to  provide  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance to  businesses,  communities  or 
workers  to  prevent  business  failure 
and  plant  closings  that  can  be  avoided. 
Years  of  study  have  proven  that  many 
plant  closings  are  economically  unnec- 
essary or  avoidable  and  that  access  to 
sufficient  loan  capital  will  often  be 
enough  to  prevent  major  dislocations. 
Firms  ranging  in  size  from  the  Chrys- 
ler Corp.  down  to  a  50-employee  sport- 
ing goods  firm  have  been  saved  by 
Federal  loans,  loan  guarantees,  and 
technical  assistance. 

Second,  to  require  that  businesses 
provide  enough  advance  notice  of 
plant  closings  and  major  layoffs  and 
sufficient  financial  information  to 
allow  local  governments,  employees, 
and  small  businesses  to  plan  for  and 
adjust  to  the  loss  of  tax  revenues,  em- 
ployment, and  business  which  wiU 
occiu".  Firms  would  be  required  to  give 
6-months  notice  before  permanently 
displacing  100  or  fewer  employees,  and 
1  year  before  displacing  more  than 
100. 

Third,  to  protect  employees  from 
dislocation  and  discourage  unneces- 
sary closings  by  requiring  businesses 
to  make  severance  payments,  to  con- 
tinue health  and  welfare  benefits  and 
to  provide  transfer  rights  to  other  fa- 
cilities to  workers  laid  off  in  plant 
closings. 

Fourth,  to  expand  Federal  assistance 
to  dislocated  workers  and  their  com- 
munities. The  bill  makes  retraining 
available  to  all  dislocated  workers  and 
authorizes  emergency  assistance  to 
local  governments  to  fund  social  serv- 
ices, school  systems,  and  emplojmient 
projects  when  a  major  plant  closing  se- 
verely reduces  local  tax  revenues  and 
the  employment  base. 

I  also  want  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
what  the  legislation  will  not  do.  It 
does  not  give  any  agency  of  govern- 
ment the  power  to  prevent  a  plant 
closing  or  relocation.  Rather,  it  only 
allows  the  Government  to  delay  a 
shutdown  for  6  months  or  1  year,  de- 
pending on  the  number  of  employees 

Nor  will  this  bill  restrict  in  any  way 
the  operations  of  small  businesses. 
More  than  90  percent  of  the  Nation's 
businesses,  those  which  do  not  employ 
50  or  more  workers  at  a  single  facUity. 
are  excluded  from  coverage.  If  any- 
thing, these  small  companies  will  ben- 
efit, as  will  all  citizens,  from  the  ad- 
vance notice  they  will  receive  of  major 
shutdowns  in  their  community  that 
might  affect  their  business. 

Legislation  similar  to  the  National 
Employment  Priorities  Act  has  worked 
well  for  many  years  in  Germany. 
Sweden,  and  other  European  coun- 
tries. With  unemployment  in  the 
United  States  climbing  to  levels  un- 
imaginable Just  5  years  ago  and  the 


number  of  dislocated  workers  growing 
every  day.  the  time  for  us  to  act  is 
here.  Our  Nation  needs  a  just,  ration- 
al, and  effective  mechanism  to  help 
our  communities  adjust  to  economic 
dislocation.  I  believe  that  the  National 
Etaiplosrment  Priorities  Act  provides 
such  a  mechanism.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

(By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  NEAL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  from  Iidarch  23  through  April 
27,  on  account  of  medical  reasons. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  OoHZALEZ.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoHZALCZ.  for  30  minutes.  Tues- 
day. May  3. 1983. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes. 
Wednesday.  May  4. 1983. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Baktlrt)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Ms.  Shows,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annxtnzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Bfr.  Ouckman.  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  MoNTGOHERT,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  uiuuiimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Memliers  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bartlett)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Gilican. 

Mr.  Fields. 

Mr.  Boehlert. 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

Mr.  Whitehukst. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  (jrONZALEz  in  10  instances. 

Mrs.  Llotd  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Annxtnzio  in  six  instances. 

Bfr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  AvCont. 


Mr.  Weaver. 

Bfr.  Bates. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Garcia  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Barnes. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  1037.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain  mari- 
time programs  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  p.m.).  the  House  ad- 
journed tmtil  tomorrow.  Tuesday.  May 
3. 1983.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive commimications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1031.  A  letter  from  the  Speaker,  transmit- 
ting a  report  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (H.  Doc.  No.  98-56);  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

1032.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Associ- 
ate Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting  a  report  listing  appropriations 
ttiat  have  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  that 
indicates  a  necessity  for  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1983,  which  defi- 
ciency apportionments  are  required  for  pay 
and  the  Oovemment's  share  of  medicare 
costs  for  Federal  workers,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3679<eK2)  of  the  Revised  SUtutes,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

1033.  A  letter  from  the  Oeneral  Counsel 
of  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  freeze  the 
rates  of  variable  housing  allowance  payable 
in  fiscal  year  1984  at  the  rates  in  effect 
during  fiscal  year  1983;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

1034.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Credit  Union  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  third  annual  report  on  the  Deposi- 
tory Institutions  Deregulation  Committee, 
pursuant  to  section  206  of  Public  Law  96- 
221;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

1035.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  final  report  entitled, 
"A  Nation  At  Risk  The  Imperative  for  Edu- 
cational Reform"  submitted  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  in  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1036.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  fourth  annual  report  on  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975 
by  departments  and  agencies  wiiich  admin- 


ister programs  of  Federal  financial  aaiat-. 
ance,  pursuant  to  section  3(M(b)  of  the  act. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
andlAbor.  « 

1037.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information 
Science,  transmitting  the  11th  annual 
report  of  the  Commission,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5(aK7)  of  Public  Law  91-345,  as  amend- 
ed; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

1038.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Aaristant 
Secretary  of  Education  for  Vocational  and 
Adult  Education,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Community  Education  Adviso- 
ry Council  for  calendar  year  1982;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1039.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
report  on  State  compliance  with  the  medic- 
aid utilization  control  requirements,  for  the 
quarter  ending  December  31,  1982,  pursuant 
to  section  1903(gK6)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

1040.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  1982  report  of  the  Director,  National 
Cancer  Institute,  and  the  annual  plan  for 
fiscal  years  1984-88  of  the  national  cancer 
program,  pursuant  to  section  404(aK0)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

1(K1.  A  letter  from  the  Oeneral  Counsel, 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  notice 
of  a  meeting  relating  to  the  international 
energy  program  to  be  held  on  May  5,  1983 
through  May  31,  1983,  in  Paris,  Prance;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1042.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  (Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission),  transmitting  the  Commis- 
sion's annual  report  for  the  period  January 
1,  1982  through  December  31,  1982,  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  89-348;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1043.  A  letter  from  the  Oeneral  Ck>unsel, 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Corporation's  activities  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1982,  pursuant  to  5  U.8.C. 
552(d>;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

1044.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Board's  activities  under  the 
Government  in  the  Siuishine  Act  covering 
calendar  year  1982,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
552b<J);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

1045.  A  letter  from  the  Staff  Director. 
U.S.  Commission  on  C^vll  Rights,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Commission's  activities 
under  the  Oovemment  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
covering  calendar  year  1982.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552t>(J);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1046.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  Public  Integrity  Section,  Criminal  EMvi- 
slon  for  the  calendar  year  1982,  pursuant  to 
secUon  529  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1047.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Antitrust  Division,  transmitting  a 
report  on  competition  in  the  coal  industry, 
pursuant  to  30  UJS.C.  208(2):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1048.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Territorial  and 
International  Affairs,  transmitting  the  Gov- 
ernor's plan  to  eliminate  Guam's  general 
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fund  deficit  punuant  to  section  601(b)  of 
PuUlc  Law  96-607;  to  the  Committee  <»  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1049.  A  letter  from  the  Personnel  Appeals 
Board.  VS.  General  Accounting  Office. 
tnuMmtttinc  the  second  annual  report  in 
the  Board's  acUvltles  for  the  [>eriod  October 
1.  19*1.  Uuou^  December  31.  1982.  pursu- 
ant to  Public  Law  99-191:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  avU  Service. 

1060.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  national  climate  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1981,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7  of  Public  Law  96-387:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology. 

1061.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Offloe  of  Management  and  Budget,  trans- 
mttttnc  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978  to 
Include  the  Offices  of  Inspector  General  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  and 
for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Government  Operations  and  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

1082.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  Outer  Continen- 
tal Shelf  oil  and  gas  leasing  and  production 
aimual  report  for  fiscal  year  1982,  pursuant 
to  sections  14(1)  and  22(g)  of  Public  Law  95- 
372:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

1053.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gei.\- 
eral  of  the  United  SUtes,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
budget;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Oov- 
emmoit  Operations.  Armed  Services,  and 
Appropriations. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXn,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PATMAN: 

VLR.  2848.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  certain 
amount  of  the  revenues  received  by  the 
United  States  under  leases  on  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  shall  be  used  to  acquire 
strategic  and  critical  materials  for  the  na- 
tional defense  stockpile;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  OBxasTAE.  Mr.  Vbito,  Mr. 
Rob.   Mr.   Gatdos.   Mr.   Clat,   Mr. 
Poio  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  FAUirraoT. 
Mr.    Zablocki.    Mr.    Rodiro.    Mr. 
y"«»»  ]|(r.  CoBRAOA.  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California.  Mr.  Pnumis.  Mr.  Sabo. 
Mr.  Bbowk  of  California.  Mr.  Russo. 
Mr.  Stokbs.  Mr.  SmoH.  Mr.  Rarall. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Mr.  Dkl- 
unis.   Mr.   Solabz,   Mr.   Cabk,   Mr. 
BomoB  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Cbockbtt. 
Mr.  OuABim.  Mr.  Sbtwbbi.two.  Mr. 
Tbazlbb.  Mr.  Lcviii  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
HAWKms.  and  Mr.  Hkbtbl  of  Michi- 
gan): 
HJL  aM7.  A  bOl  to  facilitate  economic  ad- 
justment of  communities,  businesses,  and 
workers;  to  require  business  concerns  to  give 
advance  notice  of  plant  closings  and  permar 
nent  layoffs;  to  provide  assistance.  Including 
tetraining.  to  dislocated  workers;  and  for 


other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FLORIO  (for  himself.  Mr.  Dn- 
«gTt    Mr.  Lknt,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
RicHABMOR.  and  Mr.  Tauzhi  ): 
HJt.  2848.  A  bill  to  establish  a  service  in- 
dustries   development    program,    and    for 
other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BENNETT. 
H.R.  2849.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Contract 
Disputes  Act  of  1985  to  require  that  claims 
by  Government  contractors  be  submitted 
within  3  years;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROY: 
H.R.  2850.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  provide  flexibility  In  the  issu- 
ance of  Federal  Reserve  notes  In  order  to 
assure  that  the  Nation  will  have  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  currency;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FRANK: 
HJl.  2851.  A  bill  relating  to  the  duty  on 
certain  knives  (commonly  known  as  snap 
blade  tools)  having  movable  blades;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  GUCKMAN: 
H.R.  2852.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Code  to  exempt  certain  repurchase  agree- 
ments from  automatic  stay  provisions  of  the 
act:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Foa- 
STTHX.  Mr.  BRBAnx,  Mr.  Stusds.  Mr. 
D' Amours.  Mr.  Youmg  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Pritchars.  lilr.  GiLMAH,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, Hi.  LEAca  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Tatroh,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Borker. 
and  Mrs.  Schneider): 
HJt  2863:  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Oceans  Policy  Commission  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  and  the  President 
on  a  comprehensive  national  oceans  policy; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  ROTBAL: 
HJl.  2864.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  permit  individuals  who 
are  elderly  or  disabled  and  who  live  in  cer- 
tain types  of  group  living  arrangements  to 
be  treated  as  individual  households;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  2866.  A  bill  to  provide  that  individ- 
uals residing  in  shared-hoxising  arrange- 
ments shall  not  be  subject  to  the  loss  of  sup- 
plemental security  Income  benefits  as  a 
result  of  such  residence:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  2868.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  par- 
ticipating in  certain  shared-housing  ar- 
rangements does  not  make  an  individual  in- 
eligible for  the  one-time  exclusion  of  gain 
from  the  sale  of  principal  residence  by  indi- 
viduals who  have  attained  age  55;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ms.  SNOWE: 
HJl.  2867.  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Hiunan  Services  to  establish 
an  Interagency  Task  Force  on  Alzheimer's 
Disease,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TORRICELU:  

HJl.  2868.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  medicare 
coverage  of  wigs  and  hair  pieces  for  individ- 
uals with  alopecia  that  resulted  from  treat- 
ment of  malignant  disease:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  SmnwnisT,  Mr.  B<hibb  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Joins  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  CooPB.  Mrs.  Uots.  Mr.  Oobb. 
Mr.  DuRCAii.  Mr.  Qunxni.  Mr.  Albz- 
ahsbr.   Ui.  Dowdt  of  Mississippi, 
and  Mr.  Wktttbh): 
HJ.  Res.  255.  Joint  resolution  designating 
September    5,    1983.    as    "NaUonal    Beale 
Street,    Home-of-the-Blues   Day"   to   com- 
memorate the  redevelopment  of  the  historic 
area  where  W.  C.  Handy,  originator  of  the 
famous  music  form  known  as  the  "Blues." 
composed  the  "Memphis  Blues"  some  70 
years  ago;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

99.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, relative  to  the  regulation  of  gas  prices: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

100.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to 
the  Federal  general  revenue  sharing  pro- 
gram: to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BOEHLERT 

H.R.  2859.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
Brlma  Charles;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  TORRICELU: 

H.R.  2880.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  SSC 
International,  Inc.,  of  Hackensack,  NJ.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  282:  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  567:  Mr.  Kihdhess. 

HJl.  1050:  Mr.  Pattbhsoh  and  Mr.  Paul. 

H.R.  1179:  Mr.  Climger.  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Good- 
lino.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Htde. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Loeptlbr.  Mr. 
McKinnbt.  Mr.  McNuLTY,  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Vahder  Jagt,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

HJl.  1388:  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  1438:  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

H.R.  1824:  Mr.  Barnard. 

HJl.  1646:  Mr.  Bonker  and  Ms.  Kaptur. 

HJl.  1937:  Mr.  Tauke  and  Mr.  McClos- 


HJl.  2090:  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida.  Mr.  Thomas  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Bosco. 

HJl.  2372:  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
Chappbll.  Hi.  Stokbs.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr. 
Frbnzbl.  Mr.  Dtmallt,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr. 
QunxEH.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Fbost. 
Mr.  Whitbhurst,  Hi.  Torres.  Mr.  is  la 
Garza.  Mr.  Lbland.  and  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
nessee. 


HJl.  3449:  Mr.  Dwtbb  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Dllnols.  Mr.  noPPO.  Mr.  Jacobs. 
Mr.  KoooTSK.  Mr.  ijaniAW  of  California. 
Mr.  T.»m«A»  of  Florida,  Mr.  Rdialdo.  Mr. 
SisiSKT,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  LaFalcb. 
Mr.  McCdbot.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Stokbs.  and 
Mr.  Mrchbll 

HJl.  3732:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Ono- 
BicH.  Mr.  McCain.  Mr.  Walkbr.  Mr. 
E>uhcah.  Mr.  HuTTO.  and  Mr.  McDonald. 

HJl.  3747:  Mr.  Shaw. 

VL3.  Res.  51:  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Franklib, 
Mr.  Frbnzbl,  and  Mr.  Waxman. 

H.J.  Res.  320:  Mr.  SiRATTON.  Mr.  Brooks. 
Mr.  Stnoer.  Mr.  Kbmp.  Mr.  Harrison,  and 
Mr.  Feighan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  115:  Mr.  Hilbr.  Mr.  Vahder 
Jagt,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Schabpbb,  and  Mr. 
McDonald. 

H.  Res.  16:  Mr.  Aspin.  Mr.  Berbutbr.  Mrs. 
Booos.  Mr.  Brrt,  Mr.  Broompibld.  Mr. 
Bbtaht,  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  Clat,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins, Mr.  CoNTB.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  Fbighan,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Forstthb,  Mr. 
Objdbnson,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Guarini, 
Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Hance,  Mr.  Habkin,  Mr.  jErroBDS.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Kostmatbr. 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  KIadigan. 
Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Moodt,  Mr.  O'Bbien. 
Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Pease.  Mr. 
Penny.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
Roth.  Hi.  Schabper.  Mrs.  Schnxidbb.  Mr. 

SCRUMER,    Mr.   SnJANDBR.   Mr.   SOLARZ,   Mr. 

Stark.  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Valbntinx.  Mr. 
Vento.  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Wirth. 
Mr,  Wtliz.  Mr.  Yatbs,  and  Mr.  Yatron. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

HJl.  171:  Mr.  Colbman  of  Texas. 


H.J.  Rbs.  13 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXll,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerit's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

82.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  City 
Coimcll  of  New  York.  N.Y.,  relative  to  an 
emigration  visa  for  Boris  Gorenstein;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

83.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Ck>uncll.  New 
York.  N.Y..  relative  to  an  emigration  visa 
for  Boris  Klotz;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

84.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council.  New 
York.  N.Y.,  relative  to  an  emigration  visa 
for  Aleksandre  Letlchevsky:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

86.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council,  New 
York.  N.Y..  relative  to  an  emigration  visa 
for  the  Volvovsky  family;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXm,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 


By  Mr.  LEVTTAS: 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the . 
nature  of  a  substitute  by  Mr.  AuCon.) 
—After  the  last  line  of  the  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  Insert  the  f  ollow- 
ing  new  sectkms: 

Sbc  .  The  C<mgre88  proposes  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and 
the  Senate  Committee  cm  Foreign  Relations 
study  measures  relating  to  reductions  pur- 
suant to  the  first  section,  and  relating  to 
concurrent  and  complementary  arms  con- 
trol proposals  pursuant  to  section  2,  espe- 
cially those  aimed  at  progressive  reductions 
in  the  number  of  destabilizing  weapons 
through  a  mutual  "buQd  down"  or  other 
verifiable  process. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina: 
(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  by  Mr.  AuCk>iN.) 
-After  the  word  "capabilities"  the  first 
time  it  appears  and  before  the  comma  insert 
the  following:  "at  present  and  In  the 
future". 

—After  the  last  line  of  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sbc.  .  Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be 
construed  to  commit  the  United  States,  in 
purstiit  of  the  negotiating  objectives  set 
forth  in  this  resolution,  to  any  steps  in  the- 
authorization  or  appropriation  process  sus- 
pending, deferring  or  deciding  against  re- 
search and  development,  testing,  produc- 
tion, or  deployment  of  nuclear  warheads, 
missiles  or  delivery  systems,  unless  agreed 
upon  in  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmohs). 

nuTXR 
The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty, 
tohich  was.  and  is  and  is  to  come  •  •  •. 
Thou  art  worthy.  O  Lord,  to  receive 
glory  and  honor  and  power:  for  thou 
hast  created  aU  things,  and  for  thy 
pleasure  they  are  and  were  created.— 
Revelation  4:  8. 11. 

God  of  creation.  Lord  of  life,  we 
thank  Thee  that  we  are  alive.  There 
are  those  who  went  to  sleep  last  nlglit 
who  did  not  awaken  this  morning.  We 
thank  Thee  that  we  are  here  with 
work  to  do.  There  are  those  who  awak- 
ened today  with  no  job  to  go  to  and  no 
prospect  of  getting  one.  We  thank 
Thee  that  we  are  whole  physically  and 
mentally.  There  are  those  who, 
through  some  tragedy,  have  been  dis- 
abled this  past  week.  We  thank  Thee 
for  our  spouses  and  children.  There 
are  those  who  have  lost  loved  ones  re- 
cently. Forgive  us  Lord  for  presuming 
upon  life  and  so  seldom  thanldng  Thee 
for  the  common  benefits  which  we 
enjoy  so  routinely. 

We  pray  for  those  who  are  unem- 
ployed—for those  who  have  been  dis- 
abled or  who  have  lost  loved  ones. 
Grant  to  them  today  Thy  peace  and 
comfort.  In  JesMS  name.  Amen. 


the  carrier  pigeon  charts  a  course 
as  long  as  the  night  stays  clear, 
leaving  me.  armch&lred,  to  Imagine 
a  message  worth  wlngbeats  per  mile 
as  ground  traversed  brings  closer 
nothing  but  dawn.  The  chair's 
upholstered  wings  shelter,  stiffly; 
maybe  the  painter  was  right  about 
a  floating  world:  chair  not  resting  on 
but  hovering  Just  above  the  floor, 
everyday  wings  keeping  us 
from  collisions  that  are  touch 
without  will.  I  want  to  be  a  book- 
pages  riffling  with  pinions, 
coverts,  underwlngs,  primary 
and  secondary  feathers  of  fUght, 
Its  wings  fall  open  In  your  hands. 

— DnoRA  Orcgex. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


EVERYDAY  THINGS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
week's  poem  was  written  by  Debora 
Greger.  and  is  entitled  "Everyday 
Things."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

EvnTOAT  Thimgs 

Think  of  the  swimming 

that  does  for  flight  in  dreams— feet 

dragging  through  leaves,  you  watch 

yourself  climb  through  a  stagy  light, 

like  this  afternoon's,  doubly  lit 

by  lamps  and  weaker  sun.  How  can  you 

not  believe  the  merely  visible? 

A  boy  struggles  Into  costume 

over  a  harness  that's  half  the  magic 

of  theatrical  flying.  Like  humans. 

ducks  are  slipping  on  the  river, 

feet  out  from  under  them 

across  the  ice.  Tossed  from  a  window. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the 
Senate  stood  in  adjournment  until  this 
moment  with  the  provisions  that  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  be  dispensed 
with,  no  resolutions  to  come  over 
under  the  rule,  the  call  of  the  calendar 
dispensed  with,  and  the  morning  horn- 
deemed  to  have  expired.  Notwith- 
standing, a  provision  has  been  made 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each  to  begin 
after  the  expiration  of  the  time  allo- 
cated to  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  and  the  time  provided 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Rudmak)  on  spe- 
cial order. 


THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  expiration  of  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, it  is  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  27  or  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  91,  both  of 
which  deal  with  the  congressional 
budget  resolutions.  The  immigration 
bill  has  been  temporarily  laid  aside  in 
order  to  provide  for  action  on  the 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
talking  this  morning  with  the  minori- 
ty leader  on  the  telephone,  that  I  am 
now  about  to  say  will  be  only  slightly 
different  than  what  I  shared  with  him 
informally  earlier. 

There  will  be  a  Republican  confer- 
ence of  Senators  tWs  afternoon  at  5 
p.m.  on  the  budget,  and  while  that  is 
not  an  official  act  of  the  Senate,  it  is. 
as  we  all  acknowledge  and  agree,  a  ve- 
hicle   that    usually    leads    to    more 


prompt  resolution  of  dlfflctilties  or  at 
least  clearer  definitions  of  conflicts. 

Therefore,  I  will  not  ask  the  Senate 
to  remain  much  past  the  hour  of  5 
p.m.  today. 

However.  I  urge  Senators  to  consider 
that  it  is  urgent,  and  imperative  that 
we  get  on  with  the  business  of  passing 
this  budget  resolution,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  ask  the  Senate  to  come  in 
early  and  stay  late  this  week  in  order 
to  try  to  finish  the  measure  resolution 
by  the  close  of  business  on  Saturday. 

Having  uttered  those  words,  I  hope 
no  one  has  gone  into  immediate  cardi- 
ac arrest.  I  should  point  out  that  while 
there  are  50  hours  provided  by  statute 
on  the  resolution,  other  measures  do 
not  count  against  those  50  hours. 
Indeed,  last  year  it  took  us  2  weeks  to 
use  less  than  40  hours.  I  hope  we  can 
do  better  than  that  this  year  because 
we  have  the  budget  resolution  to  deal 
with  and  we  have  Appropriations 
Committee  markups  that  are  in 
progress.  They  certainly  need  to  know 
what  the  budget  marks  are  even  if 
they  are  just  Senate  budget  marks. 

Moreover,  I  am  advised  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  that  we  are  going 
to  have  to  pass  an  extension  of  the 
debt  limit  by  May  26,  and  that  will 
take  a  significant  amount  of  time. 

So  we  have  a  series  of  important  and 
highly  controversial  issues  before  us;  it 
should  thus  come  as  no  surprise  to 
anyone  that  I  must  ask  the  Senate  to 
come  in  early  and  remain  late  this 
week  in  order  to  try  to  complete  the 
budget  resolution  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  finish  the  reso- 
lution by  the  end  of  this  week,  Mr. 
President,  then  we  will,  of  course,  go 
into  next  week.  If  we  do  that  I  will  be 
beseeching  the  minority  leader  and 
others  to  consider  modification  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  in  re- 
spect to  the  immigration  bill  which 
provided  for  a  time  certain  for  final 
passage  of  that  measure  but  only  if  we 
can  reach  the  immigration  biU  by 
noon  on  Monday,  a  week  from  today. 

I  suppose  the  immigration  bill  is  not 
as  important  in  the  relative  scheme  of 
things  as  the  budget  resolution,  but  it 
is  my  desire  to  try  to  pass  it  neverthe- 
less. I  will  talk  later  with  the  minority 
leader  about  a  possible  modification  of 
that  unanimous-consent  agreement  to 
provide  that  the  time  certain  would 
occur  perhaps  2  days  after  we  resume 
the  consideration  of  the  immigration 
biU. 

I  do  not  now  make  that  request  but 
so  other  Senators  who  may  be  listen- 
ing in  their  offices  will  be  aware  of  it.  I 
will  probably  discuss  that  with  the  mi- 


•  This  "ballet"  symbol  idcndfiet  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


nority  leader  sometime  in  the  course 
of  this  day. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  that  mean 
Wednesday  Instead  of  Tuesday  for  the 
votes?      

Mr.  BAKER.  If  we  did  not  finish  the 
budget  resolution  until  Monday,  it 
would  mean  Wednesday  instead  of 
Tuesday,  yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  unhi^py  tidings  and  I  regret  to 
bring  them,  but  I  shared  them  with 
the  minority  leader  this  morning  who 
afterward  discretely  inquired  if  I  had 
any  good  news. 

Mr.  President,  on  a  lighter  note,  it 
has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
James  Joyce,  one  of  the  great  novelists 
and  writers  of  our  time,  who  was.  of 
coiurse,  responsible  for  such  famous 
tomes  as  "Ulysses"  and  "A  Portrait  of 
the  Artist,  as  a  Young  Man,"  heard  his 
wife  say  to  him  43  years  ago  today. 
"Well,  Jim.  I  have  not  read  any  of 
your  books,  but  some  day  I  will  have 
to.  considering  how  well  they  sell." 

With  that  in  mind.  Mr.  President,  I 
express  my  apologies  to  the  wife  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  Nancy  Domenici.  Nancy  is  a 
distinguished  lady  in  her  own  right 
and  the  wife  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  I  think  Nancy  Do- 
menici must  feel  sort  of  the  same  way 
that  Nora  Joyce  did  because  she  has 
heard  a  great  deal  alMut  her  hus- 
band's work  during  the  last  several 
weeks  I  have  taken  a  lot  of  the  chair- 
man's time  at  night  and  on  weekends 
throughout  this  time  and  he  has 
stayed  away  from  his  family  late  into 
the  evening  to  work  on  the  budget. 

I  rather  suspect  that  Nancy  Domen- 
ici. like  Joy  Baker  and  others,  do  not 
know  an  awful  lot  of  what  is  in  this 
budget,  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  do 
not  Icnow  a  lot  of  what  is  in  that 
budget  myself,  because  it  is  an  exten- 
sive document.  Yet  one  of  these  days, 
this  will  all  be  over,  and  when  it  is, 
then  maybe  they  will  all  want  to  see 
what  it  was  we  finally  did. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  it  amiss  for  me  to  stand  here 
and  apologize  to  Mrs.  Domenici.  Mrs. 
Chiles,  who  is  the  wife  of  the  ranking 
minority  member  or  the  committee 
and  to  the  wives  and  families  of  mem- 
bers who  are  going  to  be  inconven- 
ienced by  the  announcement  I  made 
Just  a  few  moments  ago.  They  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  that  sacrifice  while 
the  budget  has  been  in  preparation, 
tuid  wUl  no  doubt  continue  to  do  so. 

I  Imow  firsthand  how  inconvenient 
that  can  be  and  how  dislocating  it 
often  is. 

I  know  the  plaintive  wails  that  wiU 
go  up.  about  how  the  leadership  must 
be  able  to  find  a  better  way  to  arrange 
the  aff ^rs  of  the  Senate  than  to  keep 


their  husbands  and  wives  late  into  the 
evening.  I  know  that  because  I  have 
said  those  things,  but  I  also  Imow.  Mr. 
President,  that  sometimes  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  address  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country,  and  for  the 
Senate  to  undertake  its  responsibilities 
with  diligence  and  sacrifice. 

So  to  Nancy  Domenici,  to  Mrs. 
Lawton  Chiles,  and  to  all  the  other 
wives  and  husbands  and  families  who 
will  have  to  sacrifice  because  of  the 
schedule  that  I  have  Just  discussed,  I 
send  my  deepest  apologies. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Now  that  the  majority 
leader  has  apologized,  would  it  be  ap- 
propriate for  me  to  stop  apologizing  in 
my  own  household? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  expect 
the  minority  leader  has  had  to  apolo- 
gize to  his  wife  more  than  anybody  in 
this  Chamber  except  me. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

May  I  ask  a  question:  The  majority 
leader  made  reference  to  a  conference 
of  Members  on  his  side  of  the  aisle 
today  at  5  o'clock.  Does  this  mean  we 
are  going  to  have  a  budget  rewritten 
by  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  his  colleagues  which  will  see  the 
light  of  day  in  a  day  or  so?  Why  do  we 
debate  the  budget  today  if  there  is 
going  to  be  a  new  one  written  in  a 
closed  meeting  of  the  Republican 
Party  without  participation  by  Demo- 
crats who  helped  get  the  budget  out  of 
the  committee? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Indeed  this  is  partly  fa- 
cetious and  partly  serious.  That  is  the 
problem.  The  resolution  reported  out 
was  the  Democratic  budget. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  the  Republicans 
would  not  have  gotten  any  out  with- 
out the  aid  of  Democrats. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  a  feeling  that  I 
have  not  had  my  turn  yet. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So  the  majority  leader  is 
admitting  or  perhaps  he  is  annoimcing 
thac  had  it  not  been  for  the  Demo- 
crats there  probably  would  have  been 
no  budget  emerging  from  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  a  distinct  possi- 
bi_ty.  I  acknowledge  that  freely.  Were 
it  not  for  the  understanding  between 
the  chairman  (Senator  Domenici)  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  (Sena- 
tor Chiles),  that  they  owed  the  obliga- 
tion to  the  Senate  to  get  something  to 
the  floor  for  consideration,  there 
might  have  l>een  no  budget,  and  had 
there  been  no  budget  resolution  I 
think  there  would  have  been  a  great 
threat  to  the  budget  process.  So,  yes,  I 
freely  acknowledge  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  hope  the  majority 
leader  will  not  feel  that  I  am  amiss 
when  asking  again  do  we  expect  to  see 
a  new  budget  written  now  by  the  ma- 
jority party  without  any  participation 
by  the  minority  party  which  will  be 
the  budget  that  will  be  discussed  on 
the  floor? 


BCr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  of 
course  the  Senate  is  the  final  disposi- 
tor  of  proposals  and  the  most  my 
weary  Republican  colleagues  can  do  is 
make  proposals  which  will  go  to  the 
Senate,  of  course,  to  decide  what  final 
disposition  to  make.  That  is,  whether 
to  accept  the  Democratic  budget 
which  was  reported  from  committee  or 
amendments  or  even  a  substitute  by 
Republicans. 

I  mentioned  to  the  minority  leader 
on  the  phone  today,  and  I  will  repeat 
now  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I 
have  no  present  intention  in  beginning 
debate  by  offering  a  substitute,  which 
was  done  last  year.  I  do  think  since 
there  is  so  much  conflict  and  disagree- 
ment even  within  our  respective  par- 
ties on  this  subject  that  we  ought  to 
let  the  Senate  work  in  its  usual  way. 
That  does  not  mean  that  at  some 
point  I  may  not  offer  a  substitute  but 
I  have  no  intention  of  doing  that  out 
of  hand  as  soon  as  the  resolution  is 
brought  to  the  floor.  I  expect  there 
will  be  a  number  of  votes  on  amend- 
ments, some  to  raise  funding  levels, 
some  to  reduce  them,  and  at  some 
point  that  will  have  to  come  to  an  end, 
with  or  without  suttstitute.  I  do  not 
plan  to  do  that  now.  What  I  do  antici- 
pate is  that  it  is  a  likelihood  you  will 
have  the  Budget  Committee  resolution 
before  the  Senate.  You  may  or  may 
not  have  a  Republican  alternative  to  it 
or  we  may  have  a  series  of  amend- 
ments. Those  are  the  things  that  have 
not  been  fully  decided.  But  the  Senate 
will  work  its  will,  as  it  always  does,  and 
I  feel  that  the  Republican  Caucus  this 
afternoon  will  help  clarify  that  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  In  other  words.  I  am  to 
understand  that  the  Republican 
Caucus  will  be  for  the  purpose  of 
either  developing  an  alternative  by 
which  51  Republicans  can  stand  or 
there  may  be  alternatives  here  and 
there  that  may  be  in  the  form  of 
amendments  discussed,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  the  majority 
leader  certainly  has  answered  the 
question  as  far  as  he  can  go  at  this 
moment  and  we  will  look  with  great 
anticipation  to  the  product  of  the  Re- 
publican conference  today. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  will  not  be  an  over- 
statement to  say  so  wiU  I. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
order  for  morning  business  provides 
that  each  Senator— that  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each.  If  the  minority  leader  has  no  ol}- 
Jection,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  be  changed  to  not  more  than  10 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JMI 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
confident  there  is  no  more  time  re- 
maining to  me  under  the  standing 
ortler  and  I  apologize  to  the  minority 
leader  and  others  for  taking  more 
than  my  Just  share  but  I  now  yield  the 
floor. 
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that  the  school  system  no  longer  has  a 
captive  labor  force  of  bright  educated 
females  with  few  other  places  to  go. 
Teacher  salaries  have  fallen  relative  to 
those  of  other  Jobs,  especially  In  the 
math   and   science    areas.    A   tjrplcal 
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velop,  produce,  and  utilize  high-tech- 
nology products.  Our  workers  need  the 
dexterity  to  operate  and  maintain  to- 
morrow's equipment— whether  it  be 
numerically  controlled  machine  tools, 
robots,  or  word  processors.  We  all  need 


EDUCATION  FOR  TOMORROW'S 
ECONOMY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Eklucational  Ex- 
cellence issued  its  report  last  week. 
The  Commission's  report  speaks  elo- 
quently of  the  steady  decline  in  the 
quality  of  American  education  during 
the  last  20  years  and  warns  that  "our 
very  future  as  a  nation  and  as  a 
people"  is  threatened  as  a  result.  The 
Commission  found  a  "nation  at  risk." 
The  report  laid  out  a  goal  which  will 
serve  us  well: 

All,  regMtlless  of  race  or  class  or  economic 
status,  are  entitled  to  a  fair  chance  and  to 
the  tools  for  developing  their  Individual 
powen  of  mind  and  spirit  to  the  utmost. 
This  promise  means  that  all  children  by 
virtue  of  their  own  efforts,  competently 
guided,  can  hope  to  attain  the  mature  and 
informed  Judgment  needed  to  secure  gainful 
employment  and  to  manage  their  own  lives, 
thereby  serving  not  only  their  own  interests 
but  also  the  progress  of  society  itself. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  econom- 
ic world  has  changed.  The  United 
States  no  longer  dominates  the  world's 
economy.  Foreign  competition,  which 
20  years  ago  was  restricted  to  low-wage 
products,  now  engages  UJ8.  industry 
across  a  broad  spectrum  of  goods  and 
services. 

The  economic  transformation  means 
that  a  significant  fraction  of  American 
workers  compete  with  workers  from 
other  coimtries  for  the  world's  good 
Jobs.  Our  workers  will  lose  in  that 
competition  unless  they  are  well 
equipped  with  knowledge,  skiUs,  and 
equipment. 

Two  hundred  years  ago.  in  "The 
Wealth  of  Nations."  Adam  Smith 
wrote: 

The  skill,  dexterity,  and  luiowledge  of  a 
nation's  people  is  the  most  powerful  engine 
of  its  economic  growth. 

For  most  Americans,  these  same 
traits— skill,  dexterity,  and  knowl- 
edge—are the  most  powerful  determi- 
nants of  personal  growth.  Many  of  us 
have  struggled  to  obtain  an  education, 
working  after  school  and  going  to 
school  after  work.  We  have  also  strug- 
gled to  provide  a  good  education  for 
our  children  and  grandchildren.  Our 
lives  are  testimony  to  the  value  of  edu- 
cation. We  know  it  is  the  key  to  oppor- 
tunity, to  economic  success,  and  to 
human  dignity. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  education 
young  Americans  are  receiving.  I  am 
especially  concerned  over  the  skills, 
dexterity,  and  knowledge  that  count  in 
international  competition.  Mathemat- 
ics and  science  skills  are  needed  to  de- 


more  knowledge  of  the  world  beyond 
our  borders.  Management,  labor,  and 
Government  must  be  aware  of  what 
our  trading  partners  are  doing  and  of 
the  potential  in  foreign  markets. 
We  are  not  doing  well  enough: 
There  is  a  shortage  of  math  and  sci- 
ence skills.  Although  the  decline  in 
scholastic  aptitude  test  scores  has  gen- 
erally halted,  the  slide  in  verbal  and 
math  scores  over  the  last  20  years  is 
dramatic  and  there  has  been  no  im- 
provement in  higher  level  problem 
solving  skills. 

Japanese  high  school  students 
ranked  1st  while  ours  ranked  15th  in  a 
recent  study  of  science  and  mathemat- 
ics excellence.  The  typical  Japanese 
high  school  student  take  6  years  of  sci- 
ence and  math,  including  a  year  of  cal- 
culiis— the  average  Russian  takes  twice 
as  much.  By  contrast,  less  than  half  of 
American  high  school  graduates  take 
any  math  or  science  after  the  10th 
grade.  In  a  typical  group  of  100  stu- 
dents, only  8  take  any  calculus,  only  19 
take  a  year  of  physics,  and  only  37 
take  a  year  of  chemistry. 

International  comparisons  of  stu- 
dent achievement,  completed  a  decade 
ago,  reveal  that  on  19  academic  tests 
American  students  were  never  first  or 
second  and,  in  comparison  with  other 
indtistrisJized  nations,  were  last  7 
times. 

Over  half  the  population  of  gifted 
students  do  not  match  their  tested 
ability  with  comparable  achievement 
in  school.  Both  the  number  and  pro- 
portion of  students  demonstrating  su- 
perior achievement  on  the  scholastic 
aptitude  tests,  that  is,  those  with 
scores  of  650  or  higher,  have  dramati- 
cally declined. 

About  13  percent  of  all  17-year-olds 
in  the  United  States  can  be  considered 
functionally  illiterate.  Functional  illit- 
eracy among  minority  youth  may  run 
as  high  as  40  percent. 

Between  1975  and  1980,  remedial 
mathematics  courses  in  public  4-year 
colleges  Increased  by  72  percent  and 
now  constitute  one-quarter  of  all 
mathematics  courses  taught  in  those 
institutions. 

The  failure  of  American  students  to 
acquire  science  and  math  sldlls  reflects 
a  lack  of  good  teachers,  a  lack  of  an 
engaging  curriculum,  a  shortage  of 
laboratory  and  computer  equipment 
and,  most  likely,  a  lack  of  motivation. 
The  teacher  problem  is  the  most  se- 
rious because  teachers  and  principals 
are  the  key  to  educational  excellence 
and  because  improving  teacher  quality 
is  dif  fictilt. 

The  last  10  years  have  not  been  good 
ones  for  teacher  quality.  Alternative 
opportunities  for  women  increased  so 


math  graduate  who  starts  as  a  com- 
puter programer  this  June  wiU  be  of- 
fered a  salary  of  $18,000. 

The  average  sidary  after  12  years  of 
teaching  is  $17,000.  As  a  result,  43 
States  report  a  shortage  of  math 
teachers  and  22  percent  of  secondary 
school  math  teaching  positions  are 
either  unfilled  or  filled  by  teachers  un- 
certified to  teach  math.  Generally,  the 
education  departments  receive  stu- 
dents who  score  in  the  lowest  quarter 
of  the  SAT  tests  for  college  entrants. 

The  problem  may  be  even  more  criti- 
cal in  the  Nation's  engineering  col- 
leges. The  Japanese— with  half  our 
population— are  graduating  more  engi- 
neers than  the  United  States. 

Between  1963  and  1980  the  number 
of  science  and  engineering  teaching 
Jobs  held  by  new  PH.  D.'s  dropped  by 
nearly  50  percent.  As  a  result  20  per- 
cent of  our  undergraduate  engineering 
faculty  posts  are  unfilled  or  filled  by 
temporary  Instructors.  Almost  half  or 
49  percent  of  the  doctoral  degrees 
awarded  in  engineering  by  American 
universities  in  1981  went  to  citizens  of 
other  countries. 

The  dexterity  gap  is  as  evident  as 
the  math  and  science  skill  shortage. 
The  comparisons  of  quality  between 
some  American  products  and  their  for- 
eign competitors  are  embarrassing  and 
are  costing  us  jobs.  Some  of  these 
problems  are  the  fault  of  manage- 
ment, some  of  incentive  systems,  and 
some  of  a  training  and  vocational  edu- 
cation system  that  cannot  keep  up 
with  changing  requirements. 

According  to  some  projections,  new 
employment  for  almost  5  million  work- 
ers can  be  expected  In  fields  where  few 
people  now  work— in  robots,  comput- 
ers, bio-electronics,  lasers,  hazardous 
waste  management,  and  similar  fields. 
Neither  the  Instructors  nor  the  equip- 
ment on  which  to  learn  is  available  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  the  vocational 
education  system. 

In  addition  to  the  shortages  of  skills 
and  dexterity  there  is  a  gap  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
When  it  comes  to  foreign  languages 
we  are  still  a  provincial  country.  There 
are  more  Chinese  learning  English 
than  there  are  Americans  speaking 
English.  The  Japanese  are  more  aware 
of  our  activities  than  we  are  of  theirs. 
As  a  result.  American  business, 
labor,  and  Government  frequently  are 
surprised.  Witness  the  energy  situa- 
tion of  the  last  decade.  Just  recently, 
the  chief  operating  officer  of  Bethle- 
hem Steel  was  quoted  as  saying: 

We  didn't  recognize  soon  enough  the  dras- 
tic changes  occurring  in  the  world  import 
situation. 


We  cannot  compete  effectively 
unless  we  know  what  the  competition 
is  doing.  The  knowledge,  moreover, 
must  be  shared  by  those  who  influ- 
ence design,  prices,  wages,  regulation, 
and  the  other  factors  that  ultimately 
determine  our  position  in  internation- 
al markets. 

Some  of  these  concerns  are  familiar. 
We  faced  them  in  1957  when  the  Rtis- 
sian  success  with  Sputnik  made  us  re- 
alize our  vulnerability  to  Russian  chal- 
lenges in  military  and  space  technolo- 
gy. Congress  reacted  with  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  (NDEA)  which 
provided: 

Loans  to  students  preparing  to  enter 
careers  in  areas  of  scarcity; 

Grants  for  purchases  of  equipment: 

Foreifl^i  language  development:  and 

Scholarships  for  sicence  and  math 
teachers. 

At  the  same  time  NSF  provided 
funds  for  curriculum  design  in  science 
and  math.  The  NDEA  experience  will 
be  instructive  now  and  many  of  the 
same  tools  will  be  useful.  We  should, 
however,  keep  in  mind  the  difference 
between  our  current  chaUenge  and 
that  of  a  quarter  century  ago.  The 
challenge  is  primarily  economic,  not 
military.  It  is  a  challenge  from  many 
countries  and  in  many  fields  and  one 
that  is  imlikely  to  go  away.  Training 
and  education  will  be  a  lifelong  experi- 
ence requiring  adult  education  and  re- 
training. About  75  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's work  force  in  the  year  2000  are 
now  worldng  adults.  The  aging  of  the 
population,  coupled  with  the  more 
rapid  pace  of  change,  means  that  the 
country  must  retrain  or  grow  obsolete. 

Fortunately,  the  tools,  institutions 
and  willingness  to  meet  the  challenge 
have  also  increased  in  the  last  25 
years.  New  educational  technologies 
such  as  computer-based  education  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  to  extend  the  ca- 
pacity of  current  teachers.  Major 
firms  such  as  Bank  America.  General 
Motors.  IBM,  Wang,  and  Digital 
Equipment  Corp.  are  embracing  com- 
puter and  videodisc  technology  as  part 
of  the  solution  to  the  training  and  re- 
training challenge.  Digital  expects  to 
save  $40  million  annually  in  reduced 
delivery,  travel,  and  expense  cost. 

The  junior  and  community  college 
system  has  expanded  enormously 
since  NDEA.  Last  fall  almost  5  million 
students  signed  up  for  college  credit 
courses  in  2-year  institutions  and  4.3 
million  for  noncredit  courses.  These 
institutions  are  in  a  position  to  provide 
the  convenience,  flexibility,  and  low- 
cost  delivery  needed  to  meet  the  train- 
ing requirements  of  small  and 
medium-sized  firms. 

Finally  the  business  community  ap- 
pears more  willing  to  participate  in 
the  educational  effort.  Business  imder- 
stands  their  stake  in  the  outcome. 
Some,  like  the  computer  manufactur- 
ers and  the  publishers  have  a  commer- 
cial interest  in  selling  their  goods  and 


services.  The  others  recognize  the 
need  to  have  a  trained  work  force. 
Business  involvement  includes  such 
things  as  providing  part  time  employ- 
ment to  math  and  science  teachers, 
providing  time  for  technical  employees 
to  teach,  and  lending  executive  cvpac- 
ity  to  efforts  such  as  the  Private  In- 
dustry Councils. 

What  is  needed,  therefore,  Is  not  a 
repeat  of  NDEA  but  a  new  effort  to 
meet  the  new  challenge.  The  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion recommends  a  goal  of  creating  a 
"leading  society."  Their  suggested  re- 
forms include  a  tougher  curriculum, 
more  rigorous  and  measurable  stand- 
ards and  higher  expectations  for  aca- 
demic performance  and  student  con- 
duct. Senators  Glenit,  Dodd,  Pell. 
KsmTEDT.  Hart,  Tsongas,  Chiles,  and 
HuDDLESTON  havc  submitted  biUs  to 
Improve  science,  math,  and  foreign 
language  instruction.  Other  bills  will 
surely  be  forthcoming  in  vocational 
education  and  in  training  and  retrain- 
ing. Prom  these  the  Congress  will  have 
to  fashion  a  comprehensive  approach 
to  the  educational  challenge.  It  is  a 
challenge  we  must  not  fail  to  meet. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
reserve  my  time  under  the  order  for  a 
little  while— a  little  while  meaning  15 
or  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
RUDMAN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Rudman)  is  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


S.  1185— CONGRESSIONAL  CAM- 
PAIGN CONTRIBUTION  AND 
EXPENDITURE  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President, 
during  my  1980  campaign  for  the  sena- 
torial office  I  now  hold,  I  accepted  no 
contributions  from  national  political 
action  committees.  I  still  accept  no 
such  contributions.  This  is  not  so 
much  action  based  on  a  belief  that 
PAC's  should  be  banned  completely: 
rather,  it  is  my  view  that  the  ctirrent 
system  which  allows  a  candidate  for 
office  to  accept  and  spend  an  unlimit- 
ed amount  of  PAC  contributions  will 
inevitably  lead  to  a  perversion  of  our 
political  process.  Although  there  may 
be  other  reasons  for  the  decline  in  im- 
portance of  individuals  and  national 
parties  in  our  political  process,  I  am 
convinced  that  political  action  com- 
mittees have  played  a  major  role  in 
that  decline.  I  am  certainly  not  alone 
in  making  this  observation:  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  week  that  passes  without 
someone  addressing  the  issue  in  a  na- 
tional forum.  However,  neither  hand- 


wringing  nor  doctrinaire  proposals  will 
solve  the  problem. 

What  is  called  for  is  a  realistic  ap- 
proach which  recognizes  both  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  candidates  and 
those  giving  to  them  to  unfettered  po-  . 
litical  expression  and  the  right  of  soci- 
ety as  a  whole  to  be  protected  from 
perversions  that  unlimited  free  expres- 
sion can  cause  in  a  democracy  such  as 
ours.  Just  as  we  do  not  permit  an  Indi-  . 
vidual  in  the  exercise  of  his  right  of 
free  expression  to  shout  "fire"  in  a ' 
crowded  theater,  so  should  we  not 
allow  the  unlimited  use  of  political 
action  committee  funds  to  pervert  the 
right  of  individuals  to  band  together 
for  political  expression. 

That  this  is  the  time  to  act  is  clear. 
Last  year,  some  3,400  PAC's  represent- 
ing both  Industry  and  labor  interests 
spent  $183  million  on  congressional 
campaigns,  a  37.6-percent  Increase 
over  contributions  in  1980.  It  is  not 
only  the  money  that  bothers  me.  It  is 
the  special  targeting  that  is  possible 
under  the  PAC  system  that  eventually 
perverts  the  political  process. 

Political  action  committees  repre- 
senting seven  major  industries  regulat- 
ed under  the  Clean  Air  Act  contribut- 
ed over  $767,000  to  all  42  members  of 
the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  which  has  been  consider- 
ing amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act 
which  would  stem  polluting  emissions 
from  factories  in  the  Midwest.  It  is 
this  willingness  to  give  vast  siuns  of 
money  to  individuals  regardless  of  po- 
litical party  in  order  to  influence 
what,  in  totality,  must  be  considered  a 
small,  special  interest  which  I  feel  is  a 
preversion  of  the  political  process  en- 
visioned by  our  Founding  Fathers. 
Without  PAC's,  individuals  and  parties 
contribute  to  those  who  represent  a 
general  political  philosophy,  leaders 
who  are  entrusted  to  act  with  judg- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  words  of 
Edmund  Burke:  "Your  representative 
owes  you,  not  his  industry  only,  but 
his  judgment:  and  he  betrays  instead 
of  serving  you  if  he  sacrifices  it  to 
your  opinion." 

While  I  do  not  say  that  Members  of 
Congress  are  for  sale,  I  do  say  that  po- 
litical action  committees  are  not  at- 
tempting to  buy  our  judgment,  they 
wish  to  buy  our  votes  for  their  opin- 
ions alone.  This  is  the  preversion  that 
must  be  stenuned. 

Unlike  many,  I  am  not  so  naive  as  to 
think  that  the  problem  can  be  solved 
by  setting  dollar  limits  on  the  amounts 
that  PAC's  can  contribute  to  individ- 
ual candidates.  I  am  not  even  sure 
that  such  an  approach  is  wise  under 
the  philosophy  that  is  the  cornerstone 
of  our  democracy.  However,  I  do  be- 
lieve it  is  fair  to  reemphasize  the  im- 
portance of  individual  voters  and  the 
national  parties  which  represent  broad 
philosophical  spectrums.  To  this  end,  I 
am  today  introducing  the  Congression- 
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al  Campaign  Contribution  and  Ex- 
penditure Act  of  1983.  The  major  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation  are  as  follows: 
First  The  amount  of  individual  con- 
tributions allowed  by  law  would  be 
raised  from  $1,000  to  $2,500  per  elec- 
tion. The  cap  on  individual  contribu- 
tions was  set  at  $1,000  in  1974  as  part 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act 
and  has  not  been  raised  since. 

Second.  The  maximum  allowable 
contributions  for  an  individual  during 
any  calendar  year  would  be  raised 
from  the  current  $25,000  to  $30,000. 
This  represents  the  celling  on  the 
total  amount  of  money  that  any  indi- 
vidual may  contribute  to  all  political 
candidates,  political  parties,  or  politi- 
cal action  committees  during  any  cal- 
endar year.  Again,  the  cap  was  estab- 
lished In  1974  as  part  of  the  FECA  and 
inflation  alone  dictates  an  Increase  in 
the  limit. 

Third.  There  would  be  no  dollar  lim- 
itation on  the  amount  a  candidate 
might  spend  for  any  election  with  cer- 
tain exceptions  relating  to  permissible 
ratios  of  expenditures  relating  to 
party  and  PAC  contributions  to  total 
expenditures. 

Fourth.  With  respect  to  PAC  contri- 
butions, a  candidate  would  be  allowed 
to  spend  the  greater  of  25  cents  multi- 
plied by  the  voting  age  population  of 
his  or  her  State  or  congressional  dis- 
trict—depending on  whether  it  were  a 
senatorial  or  a  congressional  election— 
or  20  percent  of  all  funds  expended  by 
the  candidate  for  the  election  in  ques- 
tion. The  provision  would  provide  for 
preelection  campaign  planning  in  that, 
assuming  PAC  money  were  available 
to  the  candidate,  he  or  she  would 
know  the  minimum  amoimt  of  such 
money  that  could  be  expended.  Indi- 
vidual voters  would  regain  their  im- 
portance in  that  a  candidate  might 
spend  more  PAC  money  if  he  or  she 
were  successful  in  indlviduEd  fundrais- 
ing  efforts.  Interestingly  enough,  in 
the  1980  congressional  elections,  PAC 
contributions  represented  29  percent 
of  all  contributions  received  by  House 
candidates  and  21  percent  of  all  contri- 
butions received  by  Senate  candidates. 
Fifth.  The  same  25-cent-per-voter 
minimum  would  apply  with  respect  to 
party  contributions;  provided,  howev- 
er, that  30  percent  of  a  candidate's 
total  expenditures  for  any  election 
could  come  from  party  contributions. 

Sixth.  There  would  be  no  limit  on 
the  amount  of  his  or  her  own  funds 
that  a  candidate  could  spend  in  any 
one  election:  provided,  however,  that 
those  funds  could  not  be  used  for  the 
purposes  of  calculating  the  amount  of 
PAC  or  party  contributions  that  could 
ultimately  l)e  expended  in  that  elec- 
tion. Any  funds  borrowed  by  the  can- 
didate would  be  considered  to  be  per- 
sonal funds. 

Seventh.  There  would  be  no  limit  on 
the  amount  of  money   a  candidate 


could  receive  from  either  party  or  po- 
litical action  committees. 

Unexpended  funds  would  be  held  for 
subsequent  use  as  governed  by  existing 
law,  with  the  added  provision  ♦-hat  if 
the  fimds  were  used  for  a  subsequent 
election,  they  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  20-  or  30-percent  formula  for  use 
as  when  originally  received. 

Eighth.  Finally,  any  candidate  ex- 
pending more  in  political  action  com- 
mittee or  party  contributions  than 
permitted  by  law  would  be  fined  an 
amount  equal  to  three  times  the 
excess  amoimt  expended.  The  fine 
would  be  assessed  by,  and  be  payable 
to.  the  Federal  Election  Commission, 
and  no  person  upon  whom  such  a  fine 
was  assessed  could  be  a  candidate  for 
Federal  elective  office  until  the  fine 
were  paid. 

In  addition,  if  the  fine  were  paid 
with  funds  attributable  to  contribu- 
tions from  either  political  action  com- 
mittees or  a  political  party,  the 
amount  of  the  fine  would  be  counted 
as  a  contribution  for  the  purposes  of 
computing  permissible  expenditures  in 
any  subsequent  election. 

I  believe  that  the  legislation  that  I 
have  introduced  today  Is  a  realistic  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  a  serious  problem.  I 
have  tried  to  balance  the  rights  of  all 
parties  involved  in  what  can  only  be 
termed  a  growing  controversy.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  examine  this  legisla- 
tion carefully  and  to  apply  the  formu- 
las it  contains  to  their  own  election  ex- 
periences. I  believe  that  examination 
of  this  sort  will  convince  many  of  the 
fairness  of  the  concept  eml>odied  in 
the  Congressional  Campaign  Contribu- 
tion and  Expenditure  Act  of  1983.  It  is 
clear  that  action  is  called  for;  however, 
unless  we  act  soon,  we  may  lose  the 
objectivity  that  presumably  gives  us 
the  right  to  act  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  as  filed  at  the  desk 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1185 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 315(a)  of  the  Federal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C.  441a  (a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1)  (A)  by  striking  out 
"$1,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$2,500":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  out 
•$25,000"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"$30  000". 

Sk:.  2.  Section  315  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  VAC.  441a)  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsections  (b) 
through  (h)  as  subsections  (c)  through  (i), 
respectively; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(bKl)  No  candidate  for  nomination  for 
election,  or  for  election,  to  the  United 
States   House   of   Representatives   or   the 


United  SUtes  Senate  may  make  expendi- 
tures for  any  such  election  other  than  as 
follows: 

"(A)  with  respect  to  contributions  of  a 
candidate's  own  funds,  an  unlimited 
amount; 

"(B)  with  respect  to  contributions  from 
persons  as  provided  for  in  subsection 
(aXlXA),  an  unlimited  amount; 

"(C)  with  respect  to  contributions  from 
multlcandidate  political  committees  as  pro- 
vided for  in  subsection  (aX2KA).  an  amount 
which  does  not  exceed  the  greater  of  26 
cents  multiplied  by  the  voting  age  popula- 
tion of  the  State  (or  of  the  congressional 
district  in  the  case  of  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  for  election,  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives) (as  certified  under  subsection  (f ) 
of  this  section)  or  20  percent  expended  by 
the  candidate  for  any  such  election:  and 

"(D)  with  respect  to  contributions  from 
political  committees  established  and  main- 
tained by  a  national  party,  which  are  not 
the  authorized  political  committee  of  the 
candidate,  an  amount  which  does  not 
exceed  the  greater  of  25  cents  multiplied  by 
the  voting  age  population  of  the  State  (or  of 
the  congressional  district  in  the  case  of 
nomination  for  election,  or  for  election,  to 
the  House  of  Representatives)  (as  certified 
under  subsection  (f)  of  this  section)  or  30 
percent  of  all  funds  expended  by  the  candi- 
date for  any  such  election. 
"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection- 
"(A)  funds  contributed  by  a  candidate  to 
his  or  her  own  campaign  shall  include 
amounts  borrowed  by  the  candidate; 

"(B)  funds  contributed  by  a  candidate  to 
his  or  her  campaign  for  any  election  In 
excess  of  the  amount  permitted  by  subsec- 
tion (aKlKA),  whether  or  not  expended, 
shall  not  be  considered  for  the  purposes  of 
determining  the  percentage  limitations  Im- 
posed by  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D)  of  sub- 
section (bKl); 

"(C)  for  the  purpose  of  computing  the 
I>ercentage  limitation  contained  in  para- 
graph (1)(D)  of  this  subsection,  there  shall 
be  included  in  the  amount  of  expenditures 
any  amount  contributed  by  the  Republican 
or  Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign  Com- 
mittee, any  similar  House  of  Representa- 
tives campaign  committee,  or  the  national 
committee  of  a  political  party,  or  any  combi- 
nation of  such  committees;  and 

"(D)  any  unexpended  contributions  from 
multicandidate  political  committees  or  polit- 
ical committees  established  and  maintained 
by  a  national  party  may  be  reUined  by  the 
candidate  in  accordance  with  laws  governing 
their  subsequent  use,  except  that  If  such 
contributions  are  to  be  expended  by  the 
candidate  for  any  election  governed  by  this 
subsection,  the  expenditure  of  such  contri- 
butions shall  be  subject  to  the  limitations 
contained  in  subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D)  of 
paragraph  (1),  as  applicable;  and 

"(E)  an  expenditure  is  made  by  a  candi- 
date if  it  is  made  by  the  candidate  directly 
or  on  behalf  of  the  candidate  by— 

"(1)  any  authorized  committee  or  any 
other  agent  of  the  candidate  for  purposes  of 
making  any  expenditure:  or 

"(li)  any  person  authorized  or  requested 
by  the  candidate,  an  authorized  conunittee 
of  the  candidate,  or  an  agent  of  the  candi- 
date, to  make  the  expenditure.". 

(3)  in  subsection  (cHlKA)  (as  redesignated 
herein)  by  striking  out  "(e)"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(f)": 

(4)  in  subsection  (dXl)  (as  redesignated 
herein)  by  striking  out  "Each  limitation  es- 
tablished by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
and  subsection  (d)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 


thereof  "Satdi  dollar  llmlUtlon  established 
by  subaections  (a),  (b)  and  (c)"; 

(5)  in  nibaectlon  (e)  (as  redesignated 
herein)  by  Btriklng  out  paragraph  (3);  and 

(6)  by  amending  subaection  (1)  (as  redesig- 
nated herein)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(I)  Any  candidate  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  either  subaection  (b)  or  (c)  who 
shall  expend,  or  on  whose  behalf  expendi- 
tures are  made  In  amounts  greater  than 
those  permitted  under  the  applicable  sec- 
tion ahall  be  fined  an  amount  equal  to  three 
times  the  excess  amount  expended.  The  fine 
shall  be  aasesMd  by  and  payable  to  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commiaalon  and  no  person 
upon  whom  such  a  fine  has  been  asaesMd 
may  be  a  candidate  for  Federal  elective 
office  imtll  such  fine  has  been  paid.  If  such 
fbie  has  been  paid  with  funds  attributable 
to  contributions  from  either  a  multicandi- 
date political  committee  or  a  political  com- 
mittee established  and  maintained  by  a  na- 
tional party,  such  amount  shaU  be  counted 
as  a  contribution  for  the  purpose  of  comput- 
ing permissible  expenditures  In  any  subse- 
quent election.  If  such  fine  was  paid  from 
any  other  source,  such  amount  shall  not  be 
counted  for  any  purpose  for  any  subsequent 
election.". 

The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  applica- 
ble to  all  elections  for  nomination  for  elec- 
tion, or  for  election,  to  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  United 
States  Senate  to  be  held  after  December  31, 
1984. 

Ml.  RUDBCAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair  and  I  yield  the  floor. 


ROUTINE  MORNINO  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Kir. 
Pressler).  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  10  min- 
utes each. 


THE  MX  MISSILE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  we  re- 
cently began  the  latest  chapter  in  the 
rather  long  and  tortuous  history  of 
the  MX  missile  system.  There  is  an  in- 
teresting new  character  in  this  chap- 
ter—the President's  Commission  on 
Strategic  Forces— which  lias  injected 
some  positive  elements  into  this  story. 

The  Commission,  composed  of  dis- 
tinguished experts  from  a  number  of 
administrations,  studied  the  MX  ques- 
tion in  its  broadest  terms  and  made 
recommendations  which  reflect  an  un- 
derstanding that  weapons  planning 
and  arms  control  efforts  must  be  intri- 
cately related.  The  Commission  con- 
cluded not  only  that  U.S.  strategic 
forces  must  be  mcxlemized,  but  also 
that  the  United  States  "should  seek  to 
use  arms  control  agreements  to  reduce 
instabilities  and  to  channel  both  sides' 
strategic  modernization  toward  stabi- 
lizing developments,  deployments,  and 
reductions." 

These  objectives  require  farsighted 
planning— a  long  term  framewoiic 
which  combines  weapons  moderniza- 
tion with  arms  control.  The  Scowcroft 
Commission  report  provides  a  basis  for 


movement  in  this  direction,  and  the 
current  national  debate  provides  an 
opportunity  for  forging  a  broad  con- 
sensus around  such  a  framework. 

The  seemingly  endless  controversy 
over  the  hDL  missile  system  has  engen- 
dered much  ill  will  in  this  coimtry 
among  people  who  share  the  objective 
of  reducing  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 
The  MK  missile  has  become  a  symbol 
In  this  debate,  with  the  f(Kus  on  that 
weapon  alone,  rather  than  on  broader 
questions  of  national  and  internation- 
al security.  I  believe  if  we  are  to  move 
toward  meaningful  arms  control,  we 
must  expand  our  perspective  to  en- 
compass the  entire  weapons  mcxlem- 
ization  question,  including  the  oppor- 
tunities for  significant  arms  reduc- 
tions. 

Senator  Percy.  Senator  Ntnnr.  and  I 
are  concerned  that  the  administration 
is  not  focusing  on  the  larger  implica- 
tions of  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
report.  We  believe  that  before  we  cam 
address  a  decision  on  the  MX  missile 
system,  we  must  satisfy  oiuselves  that 
it  will  fit  into  a  framework  which 
promises  significant  weapons  reduc- 
tions, enhancement  of  stability,  and 
flexibility  if  deplojmaents  turn  out  to 
be  unnecessary. 

We  recently  sent  the  President  a 
letter  describing  our  concerns  and  out- 
lining a  durable  framework  which 
combines  modernization  and  arms  con- 
trol. It  calls  for  a  reformulation  of  the 
U.S.  START  position,  a  proposal  to 
the  Soviet  Union  that  the  sides  imme- 
diately implement  the  build  down  for- 
mula for  arms  reductions,  and  a  firm 
commitment — despite  probable  de- 
fense budget  constraints— to  research 
and  development  of  a  new.  small, 
single-warhead  ICBM.  In  addition,  we 
recommend  the  establishment  of  a 
Scowcroft-tjrpe  commission  on  arms 
control  policy  to  help  insure  continui- 
ty in  U.S.  arms  control  policy. 

In  his  statement  on  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  report.  President  Reagan 
noted  that: 

Preserving  the  peace  requires  more  than 
wishful  tliinking  and  vague  good  intentions. 
Concrete,  positive  action  is  required  to  free 
the  world  from  the  spectre  of  nuclear  con- 
flict. 

I  agree  with  this  conclusion.  The 
program  outlined  by  Senator  Perctt. 
Senator  Nuinr,  and  me  provides  an  im- 
mediate means  of  taking  such  action. 
We  have  made  clear  to  the  President 
that  an  expression  of  his  view  on  this 
approach  is  necessary  before  we  reach 
a  decision  on  the  critical  question  of 
opening  the  production  line  for  the 
MX  missile.  I  must  state  that,  in  the 
absence  of  a  clear  commitment  to  a 
program  such  as  the  one  we  have  out- 
lined, I  would  be  unable  to  vote  in 
favor  of  proceeding  on  the  MX  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  that  was  sent  to 
the  President  last  week  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbooio,  as  follows: 

U.S.  SiHATS. 
COIOCITRI  OH  AKMXD  SSXVICBB. 

Wathington,  D.C..  AprU  29, 1983. 
ThePannmrr, 
The  White  House, 
Wathtngton,  D.C. 

Dkak  Mr.  PanioKirr  We  have  carefully 
studied  the  import  of  your  Commission  on 
Strategic  Forces  and  find  it  to  be  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  national  debate  on  U.S. 
strategic  force  posture  and  arms  control 
policy.  Tour  establistiment  of  this  bi-parti- 
san Commission  and  your  decision  to  en- 
dorse its  recommendations  reflect  your  sin- 
cere and  continuing  commitment  to  a  strong 
national  defense. 

We  believe  the  Commission's  report  con- 
tains the  elements  necessary  to  move  the 
United  States  toward  a  posture  in  which 
force  modernization  and  arms  control  can 
produce  a  more  stable  world.  In  particular, 
we  see  much  merit  in  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations to  work  vigorously  toward 
development  and  deployment  of  systems 
which  are  collectively  more  survivable  and 
individually  less  valuable  as  targets  for  a 
would-be  attacker.  We  fully  agree  with  the 
Commission's  emphasis  on  a  new  direction 
in  arms  control  as  an  essential  comtxment  in 
its  recommended  program. 

We  are  concerned,  however,  that  the  Ad- 
ministration has  not  responded  more  fully 
to  the  arms  control  recommendaticns  put 
forward  by  the  Commission.  General  Scow- 
croft has  testified  that  the  current  U.S. 
START  proposal  is  "not  fuUy  compatible" 
with  the  Commission's  recommendations. 
Noting  that  the  UJS.  proposal  would.  If  ac- 
cepted. Increase  rather  than  decrease  the 
existing  warheads-to-launcher  ratio.  Gener- 
al Scowcroft  has  called  on  the  Administra- 
tion to  eliminate  its  proposed  ceiling  on 
IC:BM  and  SLBM  launchers,  as  well  as  the 
associated  sub-limits  on  specific  ICBM 
types.  However,  the  Administration  has  yet 
to  indicate  what,  if  any,  modifications  will 
be  made  in  our  START  proposal. 

The  present  debate  in  the  United  States 
provides  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  widely 
supported,  long-term  framework  for  arms 
control  and  weapons  modernization- a 
policy  that  would  put  the  United  States  in  a 
position  to  move  forward  resolutely  on  stra- 
tegic force  improvements,  while  giving  the 
Soviet  Union  strong  incentives  to  bargain 
earnestly  In  ongoing  arms  reduction  negoti- 
ations. 

Toward  this  end,  we  recommend  that  you 
announce  a  firm  commitment  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

A  reformulation  of  the  U.S.  START  posi- 
tion to  incorporate  the  recommendations  of 
the  Scowcroft  Commission. 

A  proposal  In  the  appropriate  arms  con- 
trol context  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  should  adhere  to  the  principle 
of  a  guaranteed  mutual  build-down  of  nucle- 
ar forces  in  which  each  country  wotild  elimi- 
nate from  its  operational  Inventory  two  nu- 
clear warheads  for  each  one  newly  deployed. 
This  agreement  would  ultimately  be  linked 
to  warhead  ceiUngs  established  in  the  rele- 
vant negotiations,  and  would  be  subject  to 
mutually  agreed  procedures  and  verifica- 
tion. 

An  immediate  start  on  research  and  devel- 
opment of  a  new,  small,  single-warhead 
ICBM,  with  an  assurance  that  the  program 
will  retain  a  high  priority  despite  probable 
constraints  in  the  overall  defense  budget. 
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In  aooordance  with  your  request  In  your 
AprU  19,  1M3,  tUtement  that  General 
SooKcroft  have  a  eontlnuliK  role  in  ahaptng 
anna  control  policy,  we  alao  urge  you  to  con- 
sider establishing  a  new,  bl-partlaan  arms 
control  panel  to  advise  you  on  implementing 
the  Commission's  arms  control  recommen- 
dations, establishing  such  a  body  would 
confirm  your  commitment  to  the  formula- 
tion and  malntenai>ce  of  a  durable  frame- 
work for  UJS.  twUcy  in  this  area.  It  would 
also  underscore  to  our  allies  and  adversaries 
the  continuity  of  XJ&,  arms  control  policy 
beyond  any  one  Administration. 

These  proposals  would  meet  the  essential 
concerns  and  recommendations  of  the  Scow- 
croft  Commission.  Revising  the  VS.  START 
position  and  proposing  the  buHd-down  con- 
cept as  a  mechanism  for  early  arms  reduc- 
tions could  give  impetus  to  U.S.  arms  con- 
trol efforts  and  would  constitute  evidence  of 
VS.  resolve  to  encourage  stability  in  weap- 
ons modernization  decisions.  The  Commis- 
sion indicates  In  its  report  that  the  build- 
down  concept  is  consistent  with  its  recom- 
mendations. The  build-down  concept  has  at- 
tracted support  from  such  experts  as:  Lt. 
General  Kelly  Burlce,  who  headed  the  MX 
development  program  as  Air  Force  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Research  and  Develop- 
ment in  your  Administration:  General  David 
Jones,  former  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff:  and  the  present  and  previous 
Under  Secretaries  of  Defense  for  Research 
and  Itegineering.  Ht.  Richard  DeLauer  and 
Dr.  William  Perry.  In  addition,  a  resolution 
supporting  the  build-down  concept  lus  al- 
ready attracted  45  co-sponsors  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  Scowcrof t  Commission 
Report  and  testimony  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  malie  clear  that,  with- 
out effective  arms  control  to  restrain  the 
threat,  there  is  no  satisfactory  solution  to 
the  problem  of  land-based  missile  vulner- 
ability. Unless  we  achieve  steady  progress 
toward  reducing  the  number  of  ballistic  mis- 
sUe  warheads  on  both  sides,  the  survivabil- 
ity of  MX  and  the  single-warhead  missile 
will  remain  in  doubt.  For  that  reason,  we  be- 
lieve that  explorations  should  begin  at  once 
to  determine  whether  there  is  any  reasoiu- 
ble  prospect  of  agreement  with  the  Soviets 
to  move  toward  the  kind  of  long-term  pos- 
ture outlined  in  your  Commission's  report. 

Soviet  reaction  to  the  build-down  proposal 
would  provide  a  crucial  indication  of  their 
willingness  to  scale  down  total  warhead  in- 
ventories to  levels  compatible  with  ICBM 
survivability.  At  the  same  time,  continuing 
research  and  development  on  an  upgraded 
Minuteman  ni  force  would  provide  useful 
flexibility  should  developments  in  these 
talks  make  it  unnecessary  or  unwise  to  field 
the  full  MX  component 

In  sum.  Mr.  President,  our  proposed  ap- 
proach would  provide  a  means  of  immedi- 
ately implementing  the  recommendations  of 
the  Scowcroft  Commission.  We  believe  it 
would  attract  wide  bi-partisan  Congression- 
al and  public  support  for  a  strong  nai-jnal 
defense  and  a  viable  arms  reduction  policy. 

Before  we  reach  a  decision  on  the  critical 
question  of  opening  the  production  line  for 
the  MX  missile,  we  would  like  an  expression 
of  your  opinion  on  the  approach  we  have 
outlined.  If  Congress  decides  to  proceed 
with  MX  production,  it  Is  our  opinion  that 
the  eventual  number  of  MX  missiles  to  be 
deployed  should  be  contingent  on  arms  con- 
trol developments. 

After  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  our  recommendations,  we  would  like 


to  meet  with  you  personally  to  discuss  these 
suggestions. 
Sincerely, 

William  8.  Cobbi. 

Sam  NiTini. 

CHAaLB  H.  PXHCT. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Blr.  President,  first  let 
me  congratulate  my  colleague  and 
friend  from  Maine  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  in  this  crucial  area  of  both 
strategic  weapons  programs  and  arms 
control  and  particularly  his  emphasis 
on  the  relationship  between  the  two. 

KX— THX  NKED  rOK  CLARIFICATION 

Mr.  President,  since  the  report  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Strate- 
gic Forces,  there  has  been  a  consider- 
able amount  of  attention  on  their  rec- 
ommendations and  President  Reagan's 
subsequent  actions. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee has  conducted  many  detailed  hear- 
ings with  both  administration  and 
Commission  witnesses  as  well  as  out- 
side experts.  Many  of  us  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  in  these  hearings  as 
weU  as  in  individual  meetings  going 
into  these  issues  in  depth. 

Throughout  all  this,  there  are  two 
recurring  themes: 

First.  The  Commission's  recommen- 
dations for  procuring  and  deploying 
the  MX  are  linked  to  arms  control 
proposals  and  programs  whose  long- 
term  purpose  is  a  stable  strategic  pos- 
ture. 

Second.  The  administration's  cur- 
rent strategic  arms  control  (START) 
propos*'!  and  long-term  arms  control 
policies  are  not  fully  compatible  with 
the  Commission's  recommendations. 

Significant  changes  are  going  to 
have  to  be  made  if  our  arms  control 
policies  are  going  to  follow  the  outline 
advocated  in  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion report. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  appar- 
ent inconsistencies  between  these 
points  and  the  administration  ap- 
proach that,  in  my  Judgment,  needs 
clarification  before  any  final  Judg- 
ments can  be  rendered  on  the  MX. 

For  example.  General  Scowcroft  has 
testified  that  the  current  START  pro- 
posal is  "not  fully  compatible"  with 
the  Commission's  recommendations 
and  has  recommended  elimination  of 
the  proposed  ceiling  on  ICBM  and 
SLBM  launchers.  Dr.  Bill  Perry  has 
testified  that:  "I  would  not  support  an 
MX  program  in  the  absence  of  an 
arms  control  approach." 

Interestingly  enough.  Dr.  Perry  was 
on  the  Scowcroft  panel,  and  his  quali- 
fication regarding  arms  control,  I 
think,  is  very  important  because  it  re- 
flects not  only  his  view  but  that  of  a 
number  of  people  on  thatrljanel  and 
their  views  in  which  they  ehdorse  the 
MX  based  on  their  overall  approach  in 
arms  control. 

The  administration,  however,  has 
not  acknowledged  any  specific  changes 
to  START  or  other  long-term  arms 
control    policies    to    incorporate    the 


Commission's  recommendations,  al- 
though I  understand  that  they  are 
studying  this  matter  carefully. 

For  example,  the  Commission  and 
many  other  witnesses  were  unanimous 
in  their  support  of  research  and  devel- 
opment of  a  small,  land-based  ICBM 
which  would  be  necessary  to  shift  over 
time  to  the  kinds  of  systems  which  are 
more  survlvable  and  individually  less 
valuable  as  targets.  However,  the  ad- 
ministration witnesses  have  been  less 
than  clear  on  how  this  initiative  fits 
into  the  overall  strategic  moderniza- 
tion program.  In  fact,  the  committee 
has  not  yet  received  any  specific  budg- 
etary documents  requesting  the 
changes  needed  to  accommodate  the 
small  missile  development. 

Again  in  fairness,  my  understanding 
Is  some  woiit  is  being  done  on  this. 

In  light  of  these  important  factors,  I 
am  Joining  my  colleagues  from  Maine, 
Senator  Cohxm,  and  Illinois.  Senator 
Perot,  in  sending  a  letter  to  President 
Reagan  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining 
some  clarification  in  these  areas 
before  we  have  to  decide  the  impor- 
tant question  of  MX  funding. 

I  am  certain  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  our  remarks,  a  imanimous-consent 
request  will  be  made  to  have  the  letter 
to  President  Reagan  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Specifically,  we  are  asking  the  Presi- 
dent's views  on  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

A  reformulation  of  the  U.S.  START 
position  to  incorporate  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Scowcroft  Commission. 
A  proposal  in  the  appropriate  arms 
control  context  that  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  should  adhere' 
to  the  principle  of  a  guaranteed 
mutual  builddown  of  nuclear  forces  in 
which  each  country  would  eliminate 
from  its  operational  inventory  two  nu- 
clear warheads  for  each  one  newly  de- 
ployed. This  agreement  would  ulti- 
mately be  linked  to  warhead  ceilings 
established  in  the  relevant  negotia- 
tions, and  would  be  subject  to  mutual- 
ly agreed  procedures  and  verification. 

An  immediate  start  on  research  and 
development  of  a  new,  small,  single- 
warhead  ICBM  with  an  assurance 
that  the  program  will  retain  a  high 
priority  despite  constraints  in  the 
overall  defense  budget,  which  I  think 
are  inevitable. 

We  also  suggest  that  the  President 
consider  establishing  a  bipartisan 
Commission  on  Arms  Control  similar 
to  the  Scowcroft  Commission  on  Stra- 
tegic Forces. 

This  has  been  a  pet  project  of  mine 
for  a  long  time,  and  I  am  delighted 
that  it  is  beginning  to  receive  more 
and  more  support. 

This  Commission  would  advise  the 
President  on  implementing  the  Scow- 
croft Commission's  arms  control  rec- 
ommendations and  would  help  estab- 
lish continuity  in  U.S.  arms  control 
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poUcies  beyond  any  one  administra- 
tion, whether  It  is  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration or  a  Democratic  admlnis- 
traticm. 

In  my  view,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant features  of  negotiations  is  to  have 
continuity,  and  I  must  say  over  the 
last  deoules,  with  one  Democratic  ad- 
ministration and  three  Republican  ad- 
mlnlstratims,  we  have  not  had  conti- 
nuity in  arms  control.  We  have  had  a 
huge  turnover  of  advisers.  We  have 
had  a  huge  turnover  of  negotiators. 
We  have  very  little  corporate  memory. 
We  have  three  treaties  that  have  been 
sinTied  by  three  American  Presidents, 
one  by  President  Nixon,  one  by  Presi- 
dent Ford,  and  one  by  President 
Carter,  none  of  which  have  been  rati- 
fied by  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  my  view, 
there  will  be  little,  if  any.  progress  in 
arms  control  if  the  Soviets  are  con- 
vinced that  the  current  arms  control 
policies  and  the  new  changes  that 
hopefully  the  President  wiU  make  in 
light  of  the  Scowcroft  report,  if  the 
Soviets  are  convinced  that  these  pro- 
posals will  lie  changed  by  the  next  ad- 
ministration, whoever  that  administra- 
tion may  be  composed  of. 

The  Soviets  have  little  incentive  to 
negotiate  earnestly  if  they  think  a 
"wait  and  see"  policy  will  result  in 
what  they  consider  to  be  a  better  deal. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  overall  subject 
of  arms  control,  the  MX,  deMIRV'ing, 
moving  to  a  most  stable  nuclear  pos- 
ture. I  have  discussed  these  issues  with 
Congressman  Oore  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  It  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  Congressman  Oorb  and 
Congressman  Norm  Dicks,  and  others 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  have  similar 
sentiments,  although  not  Identical 
sentiments.  They  are  moving  in  the 
same  general  direction. 

It  is  idso  my  imderstanding  that 
they  wHl  be  commimicating  with  the 
administration  and  expressing  their 
concern  in  trying  our  strategic  pro- 
gram, particularly  the  MX  proposal, 
to  the  arms  control  policies  which 
were  recommended  by  the  Scowcroft 
Conunission.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  be  able  to  establish  a  working 
relationship  in  close  communication 
with  the  Members  of  the  House  who 
have  similar  views,  as  well  as  many 
Members  of  this  body  who  have  simi- 
lar views. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  only  result  of 
the  Scowcroft  Coilimission  is  the  de- 
ployment of  100  MX  missUes  in  vul- 
nerable silos,  then  we  have  done  little 
in  terms  of  the  strategic  balance  of 
power  in  the  world  rather  than  to 
create  a  more  destabilizing  situation, 
which  could  even  be  viewed  by  some  as 
more  destabilizing. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  recognize 
that  no  deployment  scheme  for 
ICBM's  on  the  land  is  going  to  guaran- 
tee us  invulnerability  unless  it  is  tied 
to  a  limitation  on  warheads  on  both 
sides.  That  was  an  i4>parent  fact  in  the 


SALT  n  negotiations,  though  many 
people  will  dispute  it.  That  is  also  even 
more  apparent  today.  We  will  have 
done  little  to  change  our  thrust  and 
emphasis  in  either  our  strategic  pro- 
grams or  our  long-term  arms  control 
policies  to  a  more  stable  posture 
unless  we  tie  the  deployment  of  the 
MX  missile,  if  it  is  approved  by  Con- 
gress, to  the  other  recommendations 
of  the  Scowcroft  Commission  which 
would  move  us  toward  a  less  danger- 
ous world  and  a  more  stable  environ- 
ment. 

Therefore.  I  will  not  make  a  final  de- 
cision on  the  ISX.  program  until  we 
have  obtained  the  President's  full  and 
complete  response  to  the  letter  that 
Senator  Cohbh,  Senator  Percy,  and  I 
have  forwarded  to  the  administration 
and  which  we  will  insert  into  the 
Record  today. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  first  to  my  colleagues.  Sena- 
tor CoHEif  and  Senator  Nnini,  that 
through  the  years  I  have  had  occasion 
to  work  with  them  on  many  different 
projects.  I  considered  each  of  them  an 
important  project  and  the  way  we 
have  worked  together  to  be  one  of  the 
more  satisfying  aspects  of  our  work  in 
the  Senate.  We  have  always  accom- 
plished our  end  objective. 

I  think  in  this  particular  case  we  are 
dealing  with  the  most  important  single 
problem  faced  by  mankind. 

This  Is  the  important  issue,  and  it 
has  taken  years  for  people  to  realize 
how  important  it  is. 

Now  we  have  people  all  over  the 
world— a  movement  in  Europe,  a  move- 
ment in  the  United  States— that  no 
one  of  us  can  overlook. 

We  do  not  have  to  go  out  and  try  to 
convince  people  that  this  is  important; 
they  recognize  it  before  we  even  start 
to  talk  about  the  subject.  From  that 
standpoint,  it  Is  gratifying. 

It  is  gratifying  also  that  many 
people  have  taken  positions.  Here  we 
shall  have  tomorrow,  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago, the  full  group  of  bishops  under 
Cardinal  Bemardin  on  a  report,  now 
in  its  third  draft,  that  has  been  highly 
controversial,  within  the  church  and 
between  churches,  but  I  think  is  per- 
forming a  valuable  service,  because 
they  have  looked  upon  this  as  one  of 
the  great  moral  issues  facing  mankind. 
And  they  are  not  ducking  the  issue.  I 
commend  them  on  it.  I  do  not  agree 
with  every  conclusion  they  have  come 
to,  by  all  odds,  but  they  are  perform- 
ing a  marvelous  service. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  many 
times,  we  have  had  Issues  that  involve 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  In 
some  countries  such  as  Israel,  they 
have  seen  fit  to  combine  those  two 
committees.  They  have  a  chairman 
and  a  ranking  member  of  an  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. In  the  wisdom  of  the  Senate, 
we  have  decided  to  keep  those  func- 


tions separate;  but  we  have  certainly 
had  dose  cooperation.  No  chairman 
could  ask  for  closer  cooperation  and 
no  ranking  member— Senator  Pnx— 
could  ask  for  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween them  and  the  chdrman.  Johh 
Tower  of  Texas,  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  Johm  Stehhis,  who. 
through  his  years  as  chairman,  always 
worked  closely  with  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  in  seeing  that  we  had 
a  defense  posture  that  would  back  up 
and  support  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
country. 

You  cannot  have  a  foreign  policy. 
BCr.  President,  unless  you  have  a 
strong  defense  standing  behind  it.. 
Now,  as  we  move  into  this  area  of  arms 
control,  finding  a  way  to  lessen  the 
level  of  terror— when  we  take  into  ac- 
coimt  that  there  are  18  countries  on 
Earth  that  either  have  nuclear 
weapon  capability  or  are  striving  to 
get  it.  we  must  recognize  that  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States, 
with  a  preponderance  of  those  weap- 
ons today,  have  a  tremendous  respon- 
sibility to  move  toward  a  program  of 
arms  control. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  welcome  very 
much  indeed  the  initiative  taken  by 
Senators  Cohkn  and  Numt  in  the 
build-down  proposal  that  they  have 
made.  I  think  it  is  an  ingenious  a[>- 
proach,  one  that  deserves  a  tremen- 
dous amoimt  of  attention.  I  have  per- , 
sonally  brought  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Bemardin  Commission  and  shall 
follow  through  in  every  way  I  can  in 
espousing  this  cause  because  I  believe, 
from  the  standpoint  of  practical,  prag- 
matic approaches,  it  offers  one  of  the 
greatest  hopes  for  the  future  that  any 
proposal  can  offer. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Strategic 
Forces,  headed  by  General  Scowcroft, 
deserves  strong  bipartisan  support 
from  Congress  and  the  American 
public. 

Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft  and  the  distin- 
guished members  of  his  Commission 
have  outlined  a  positive  program  for 
achieving  a  stable  and  far  less  threat- 
ening nuclear  balance  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  By  integrating  prudent  weap- 
ons modernization  reconunendations 
with  an  imaginative  proposal  for  a  new 
direction  in  U.S.  arms  control  policy, 
the  Commission  has  established  the 
foundation  for  an  enduring  consensus 
on  the  prerequisites  of  strategic  deter- 
rence. 

It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  the 
Commission  report  was  endorsed  by  all 
members  of  the  panel  and  all  of  its 
senior  counselors,  including  former 
Secretaries  of  State  Haig  and  Kissin- 
ger and  former  Secretaries  of  Defense 
Brown,  Rumsfeld,  Schlesinger.  and 
Laird.  In  this  respect,  the  report  can 
be  said  to  represent  the  best  thinking 
of  the  main  architects  of  the  last  two 
decades    of    U.S.    national    security 
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policy.  As  one  who  has  been  concerned 
by  the  lack  of  continuity  between  suc- 
cessive administrations.  I  commend 
the  panel  and  its  counselors  for  recon- 
ciling their  differences  and  arriving  at 
a  common  position  on  these  crucial 
issues. 

In  testimony  befoi-e  various  congres- 
sional committees,  members  of  the 
C(»nmission  have  emphasized  one  cen- 
tral theme  of  their  report;  The  propos- 
als for  modernizing  the  ICBM  leg  of 
our  stateglc  triad  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  panel's  proposals  on  arms 
control. 

Blr.  President,  here  is  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  Commission's 
report.  The  latitude  the  President 
gave  them  to  take  into  account  not 
Just  one  particular  basing  mode  or  one 
particxilar  method  but  also  to  take 
into  account  its  impact  and  effect  on 
arms  control  was  very  wise  on  the 
President's  part  and  certainly  well  ex- 
ecuted by  the  Commission  and  par- 
ticularly by  its  Chairman.  General 
Scowcroft. 

Without  a  new  direction  in  arms 
control,  neither  deploying  the  MX  in 
existing  silos  nor  developing  a  new. 
small,  single-warhead  ICBM  make 
sense.  Conversely,  without  the  incen- 
tives presented  to  the  Soviet  Union  by 
the  deployment  of  the  MX.  it  is  im- 
likely  that  we  can  achieve  agreement 
on  moving  toward  an  arms  control 
regime  in  which  the  role  of  multiple- 
warhead  missiles  is  severely  restricted 
or  pertUMDS  eliminated  altogether.  As 
one  panel  member  testified  on  April 
18,  "the  three  elements  are  insepara- 
ble: taken  separately,  they  fail." 

Mi.  President,  the  crucial  question 
facing  Congress  as  we  assess  the  Com- 
mission's recommendations  Is  the 
extent  to  which  the  administration 
has,  in  endorsing  it,  embraced  each  of 
its  three  main  proposals.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  administration  in- 
tends to  proceed  at  once  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  MX  if  Congress  so 
approves.  I  also  expect  that  the  De- 
fense Department  will  structure  a 
comprehensive  and  prudently  paced 
program  for  developing  the  small 
ICBM  option.  However.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  administration  has  not 
yet  responded  more  fully  to  the  Com- 
mission's proposal  for  a  new  direction 
in  arms  control.  Although  administra- 
tion officials  have  welcomed  the  gen- 
eral thrust  of  the  arms  control  recom- 
mendations, they  have  not  indicated 
what,  if  any.  modifications  will  be 
made  in  our  current  START  proposal. 

Certainly.  I  shall  make  this  a  very 
high  order  of  priority  for  the  new 
ACDA  Director  that  we  did  confirm. 
Ambassador  Ken  Adelman. 

Last  week,  an  administration  task 
force  began  to  study  this  question.  In 
time.  I  hope  that  the  task  force  will 
complete  its  work  and  recommend  af- 
firmative steps  to  implement  all  of  the 
Commission's  arms  control  recommen- 


dations. Unfortunately,  we  in  Congress 
do  not  have  much  time  before  we  shall 
be  asked  to  decide  the  future  of  the 
MX.  The  Senate  will  most  likely  vote 
before  Memorial  Day  on  a  resolution 
lifting  the  restrictions  imposed  in  the 
fiscal  year  1983  E>efense  Appropria- 
tions Act  on  MX  flight  testing  and  de- 
velopment of  its  basing  mode.  If  Con- 
gress is  to  make  an  informed  decision 
on  BCX,  it  must  know  how.  specifically, 
the  administration  plans  to  proceed 
from  here  on  arms  control. 

Mr.  President,  the  letter  which  Sen- 
ator CoHEH.  Senator  Nuim .  and  I  sent 
to  President  Reagan  on  Friday  recom- 
mends a  dynamic  and  far-reaching 
program  for  immediately  implement- 
ing the  recommendations  of  the  Scow- 
croft Commission.  We  believe  this  ap- 
proach would  attract  wide,  bipartisan 
support  for  a  strong  national  defense 
and  a  viable  arms  reduction  policy. 
Knowing  of  the  President's  deep  com- 
mitment to  these  paramount  national 
objectives,  I  look  forward  to  receiving 
a  constructive,  forward-loolcing  reply 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
be  very  brief.  I  understand  that  this 
part  of  the  program  today  will  be  cut 
off  at  1:15  p.m.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  shaU  be  brief.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
been  here  almost  as  long  as  I  have.  I 
commend  the  three  Senators  who 
have  Just  spoken  on  this  far-reaching 
problem.  There  is  no  question  that 
they  have  made  a  contribution  here. 

Just  before  President  Reagan  was 
sworn  in,  I  had  a  chance  to  tell  him 
that  I  thought  the  biggest  problem 
before  him  and  his  entire  administra- 
tion would  be  the  matter  of  handling 
the  problem  of  arms  control. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
during  the  foregoing  colloquy:) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  still  a  number  of  Senators  who 
wish  to  speak  in  morning  business. 
After  conferring  with  the  minority 
leader,  I  think  it  would  be  appropriate 
to  extend  the  time  for  morning  busi- 
ness. I  ask  that  the  time  for  morning 
business  be  extended  to  not  past  the 
hour  of  1:15  p.m.  today  under  the 
same  terms  and  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  GUARD  AND 
RESERVE  FORCES 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  briefly  calling  attention  to  an- 
other part  of  the  military  program,  a 
major  part,  which  relates  to  Reserves 
and  National  Guard  and  preparedness. 


They  are  able  to  add  to  our  overall  pic- 
ture if  they  are  really  given  the  neces- 
sary small  items  of  ammunition,  hand 
weapons,  things  out  in  the  field,  in 
proper  proportion  to  their  responsibil- 
ities, which  have  increased  greatly, 
most  of  us  will  remember,  in  1971. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  men 
and  women  who  serve  in  the  Reserve 
Forces  of  our  country— the  National 
Guard  and  the  Reserve  components. 
They  are  a  truly  dedicated  and  able 
group  who  spend  long  hours  training 
to  fulfill  their  assigned  responsibil- 
ities. These  persons  make  a  vital  con- 
tribution to  our  national  security.  In 
my  opinion,  and  that  of  many  of  our 
military  leaders,  the  capability  of  our 
Guard  and  Reserves  today  is  better 
than  any  time  since  the  end  of  World 
Warn. 

I  am  certain  that  the  average  citizen 
is  fully  aware  of  the  many  changes  in 
recent  years  that  have  been  made  in 
the  mission  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Reserve  Forces— or  in  the  state  of 
readiness  that  is  required  and  dictated 
by  the  ever-present  threat. 

The  total  force  policy  was  imple- 
mented in  1971  whereby  the  most  ad- 
vantageous mix  of  Active  Forces  and 
Reserves  were  to  be  relied  upon  to 
support  the  national  strategic  policy. 
In  many  instances  today,  Gusu'd  and 
Reserve  Forces  are  assigned  missions 
that  dictate  early  deplojrment  and  the 
need  to  be  ready  for  immediate  use  in 
combat.  The  driving  force  behind  this 
decision  in  1971— and  still  true  today- 
is  that  the  Reserves  are  a  bargain. 
When  we  consider  the  lower  sustain- 
ing cost  of  Reserve  Force  units,  as 
compared  with  active  duty  units,  this 
results  in  a  larger  total  force  for  a 
given  Defense  budget.  For  less  than  5 
percent  of  the  Defense  budget,  the 
Guard  and  Reserves  provide  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Between  40  and  50  percent  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  combat  capability 
in  the  initial  stages  of  a  mobilization. 

Eight  of  the  24  combat  divisions  in 
the  total  Army. 

Forty-six  percent  of  the  total  Army 
combat  units  and  37  percent  of  the 
support  forces. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  the  air  defense 
force,  57  percent  of  our  tactical  recon- 
naissance, 27  percent  of  our  tactical 
fighter  force,  30  percent  of  tactical  air- 
lift and  17  percent  of  the  Air  Force's 
strategic  air  refueling  capability. 

The  key  fact  to  remember  is  that 
these  missions  and  many  more  are  pro- 
vided by  our  Guard  and  Reserve  forces 
for  less  than  5  percent  of  the  Defense 
budget. 

The  weakest  link  in  assuring  that 
our  Guard  and  Reserves  are  fully 
combat  ready  has  been  the  obsoles- 
cence, compatibility,  and  shortages  of 
equipment.  In  every  major  conflict, 
our  Armed  Forces  have  had  to  fight 
with  the  arms  and  equipment  on  hand 


when  the  conflict  started.  Future  wars 
will  be  no  different,  and  our  National 
Guard  and  Reserves  have  been  ne- 
glected over  the  years.  This  has  con- 
tinued even  under  the  total  force  con- 
cept. 

Combat  readiness  is  certainly  inhib- 
ited by  the  pervasive  equipment  prob- 
lems. But.  In  addition,  the  obsolete 
and  incompatible  equipment  increases 
the  cost  and  complexity  of  mainte- 
nance and  has  a  serious  negative  effect 
on  personnel  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion. It  is  estimated  that  the  shortfall 
required  to  fill  the  authorized  wartime 
equipment  needs  is  $15  to  $17  billion. 
The  Army  National  Guard  alone  is 
short  an  estimated  $4  billion  of  their 
wartime  equipment  requirements. 

I  have  advocated  for  a  number  of 
years  that  a  long-term  plan  and  addi- 
tional funds  are  required  to  assure 
that  essential  equipment  is  provided  to 
our  Reserve  Forces.  This  is  the  only 
way  that  oiu*  total  force  requirements 
can  be  met  in  these  claims  of  con- 
strained fiscal  resources. 

In  1982,  I  introduced  an  amendment 
to  the  defense  authorization  bill  to  re- 
quire an  annual  report  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  on  the  equipment 
needs  of  the  Guard  and  Reserves.  This 
amendment  was  adopted  and  is  section 
902  of  Public  Law  97-86.  This  legisla- 
tion has  been  a  good  start  in  insuring 
that  the  equipment  needs  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserve  receive  adequate 
consideration  commensurate  with 
their  assigned  responsibilities. 

I  have  also  been  successful  in  my 
amendments  to  provide  additional 
funds  dedicated  strictly  for  equipment 
for  the  National  Guard  sjid  Reserves. 
They  received  $50  million  in  fiscal 
year  1982  and  $125  million  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  The  dedicated  appropria- 
tion is  important  as  it  is  a  down  pay- 
ment on  the  long-neglected  needs  of 
common,  everyday  equipment  that  it 
takes  to  make  a  combat-ready  unit 
function. 

I  am  disappointed  that  no  funds 
have  been  requested  by  the  President 
for  this  separate,  dedicated  appropria- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1984.  The  need  re- 
mains and  grows  more  important  as 
our  Reserve  Forces  are  assigned  mis- 
sions of  increased  responsibility. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  reviewed  the 
day-to-day  equipment  needs  of  our  Re- 
serve Forces  and  it  is  most  important 
that  the  plan  that  has  been  set  in 
motion  in  recent  years  be  continued.  It 
is  my  intention  to  propose  an  amend- 
ment to  the  fiscal  year  1984  defense 
authorization  bill  when  it  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee which  will  add  $100  million  for 
equipment  for  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  $50  million  for  the  Air  Na- 
tional Guard.  In  addition,  I  will  pro- 
pose an  amendment  to  increase  the  av- 
erage strength  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  by  6,000.  This  will  provide  an 
average  strength  of  424,400  for  fiscal 


year  1984,  an  increase  of  8,800  above 
the  fiscal  year  1983  level.  The  Nation- 
al Guard  has  made  a  strong  case  that 
well-qualified  personnel  are  being 
turned  away  each  day  from  serving 
their  country.  This  is  occurring  at  a 
time  when  many  National  Guard 
combat  units  are  below  their  author- 
ized mobilization  strength.  I  submit 
that  we  must  provide  the  National 
Guard  with  sufficient  authorization  to 
accept  qualified  personnel  whUe  we 
are  in  a  period  of  depressed  economic 
conditions.  We  also  have  to  face  the 
fact  that  the  supply  of  prime  enlist- 
ment age  males  will  continue  to  de- 
cline through  the  year  1996. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  my  amend- 
ments will  continue  the  momentum  we 
have  gained  in  the  past  few  years 
toward  providing  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Forces  with  the  equipment  and 
personnel  to  meet  their  assigned  re- 
sponsibilities. I  have  great  faith  in  the 
leadership  of  our  Guard  and  Reserves 
and  the  dedicated  men  and  women 
who  serve  in  the  various  imits  around 
the  country. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield  the  floor  now,  in  order  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  may  have 
such  time  as  he  may  wish  to  use. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  for 
his  graciousness. 


THE  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  TAKES 
ON  OUR  NUCLEAR  DILEMMA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as 
U.S.  Senators,  we  must  make  crucial 
and  agonizing  decisions  on  the  policies 
this  coimtry  should  follow  in  authoriz- 
ing and  appropriating  money  for  re- 
search, production,  and  deployment  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Our  options  range 
all  the  way  from  working  to  stop  any 
further  funding  of  any  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  an  all-out,  top-priority  push  for 
clear  and  decisive  nuclear  superiority. 
Should  we  adopt  a  "no-first-strike" 
policy?  If  we  opt  for  a  no-first-strike 
policy,  should  we  favor  negotiating  a 
freeze  now?  Or  should  we  postpone, 
delay,  drag  out  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  while  we  catch  up,  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  or  almost  all? 
Should  we  work  for  options  that  seek 
a  middle  road  in  all  these  choices? 
How  do  we  make  these  terrible  deci- 
sions? All  of  us  want  peace.  All  of  us 
want  to  avoid  a  nuclear  war.  All  of  us 
recognize  what  an  absolute  final  catas- 
trophe a  nuclear  war  would  represent 
for  this  country  we  love  and  for  all  of 
civilization. 

So  where  do  we  look  for  guidance? 
About  2  years  ago,  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Bishops  began 
working  on  a  pastoral  letter.  The  pur- 


pose of  that  letter  to  develop  "a  theol- 
ogy of  peace  suited  to  a  civilization 
poised  on  the  brink  of  self  destruc- 
tion." Today  that  paper  will  be  given 
its  final  consideration  at  a  special 
meeting  in  Chicago.  Does  this  theo- 
logical expression  provide  us  with  any 
useful  guidance  in  this  agonizing  di- 
lemma we  face? 

For  the  answer  to  that.  BCr.  Presi- 
dent. I  go  not  to  a  theologian,  not  to  a 
Catholic,  but  to  a  man  who  has  a  long, 
hard,  practical  association  with  the 
Soviet  Union  as  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished American  Ambassadors  to 
Russia,  a  man  who  understands  the 
practical  necessities  of  foreign  policy 
and  has  devoted  his  life  to  thinking 
and  writing  about  how  we  achieve 
peace  in  the  modem  world.  Most  re- 
cently, he  wrote  an  excellent  book  on 
the  subject:  "The  Nuclear  Delusion." 
Of  course  I  am  talking  about  George 
Kennan.  Here  is  what  Kennan,  writing 
yesterday  in  the  New  York  Times, 
called  the  pastoral  letter  which  will  be 
considered  at  the  Catholic  conference 
today  and  tomorrow. 

The  most  profound  and  searching  inquiry 
yet  conducted  by  any  responsible  collective 
body  into  the  relations  of  nuclear  weaponry, 
and  indeed  modem  war  In  general,  to  moral 
philosophy,  to  politics,  and  to  the  con- 
science of  the  national  state. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  great  com- 
mendation and  recommendation  by 
George  Kennan,  particularly  since 
George  Kennan  speaks,  obviously,  as  a 
layman  and  as  an  expert  of  this  ex- 
pression by  these  distinguished  reli- 
gious people  who  represent  the  Catho- 
lic Church. 

Mr.  President,  as  George  Kennan 
points  out.  the  letter  carries  the  fol- 
lowing answers  to  these  questions: 

First.  Can  there  be  circumstances  in 
which  the  State  would  be  Justified  in 
waging  war?  The  Bishops'  reply:  Yes. 
But  the  conditions  and  circumstances 
are  narrowly  circumscribed. 

Second.  Under  what  conditions  can 
war  be  waged?  Answer  The  cause 
must  be  just.  Resort  to  the  force  of 
arms  must  be  a  last  resort. 

Third.  What  is  the  key  principle  for 
waging  a  Just  war— as  a  last  resort? 
Answer:  Proportionality.  That  means 
the  damage  to  be  inflicted  and  the 
costs  incurred  by  war  must  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  good  expected  by  taking 
up  arms. 

Fourth.  Are  there  any  cimuostances 
that  would  Justify  starting  a  nuclear 
war?  Answer:  None. 

Fifth.  May  a  nation  possess  nuclear 
weapons  and  threaten  to  use  them  to 
prevent  a  nuclear  war?  Yes.  But  only 
as  a  step  toward  progressive  disarma- 
ment. 

Sixth.  What  steps  do  the  Catholic 
bishops  recommend  to  achieve  peace? 
Answer:  A  series  of  arms  control  meas- 
ures, a  general  stop  to  the  arms  race, 
deep  bilateral  cuts  in  arsenals,  a  com- 
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prehensive  test  ban  treaty,  removal  of 
short  range  weapons. 

Seventh.  Are  arms  control  agree- 
ments enough?  Answer  No.  We  need 
vigorous  parallel  efforts  to  reduce  po- 
litical tenslcxis. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  Is  a  most 
tesdnating.  useful,  and  historic  action 
which  the  Catholic  bishops  are  taking. 
and  this  analysis  by  Mr.  Kennan  is 
particularly  helpful 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
markable article  by  Mr.  Kennan. 
which  appeared  in  yesterday's  New 
York  Ttanes,  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD.  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  Toric  Times.  May  1. 19831 

Thx  Bishops'  Imttwb. 

(By  Qeorge  P.  Kennan) 

PuscROR,  NJ.— The  results  of  the  two 
world  wan  of  this  century,  representing  set- 
backs for  European  civHization,  already 
began  to  draw  a  veil  of  doubt  over  the  valid- 
ity, in  this  modem  age.  of  most  of  the  theo- 
retical principles  worked  out  In  earlier  cen- 
turies to  relate  the  use  of  the  armed  power 
of  the  state  to  politics  and  morals.  But  the 
development  of  the  nuclear  weapon,  bring- 
ing the  power  of  existing  arsenals  to  a  point 
that  made  their  use  in  warfare  suicidal  and 
threatening  to  the  very  intactness  of  civili- 
Bttion.  heightened  the  significance  of  these 
questions  many  times  over,  presenting  di- 
lemmas to  wtiich  the  wisdom  of  the  past 
provided  no  sure  answers,  and  raising  the 
demand  for  a  fundamental  rethlnldng  of 
the  role  of  armed  force  in  the  strategy  and 
the  moral  ptilloaopliy  of  the  modem  state. 

Numbers  of  Individuals  have  strug^ed, 
over  the  years,  with  this  challenge  and  have 
published  their  findings.  Many  conferences 
of  scholars  and  Individual  officials  have 
been  devoted  to  it.  But  these  efforts  in- 
volved no  coUective  discipline,  and  they  de- 
parted from  no  unified,  accepted  platform 
of  moral  piiilosophy. 

Nearly  two  years  ago,  a  committee,  set  up 
at  the  instance  of  Archbishop  Jotui  R. 
Roach,  president  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Bishops,  undertook  the 
drafting  of  a  pastoral  letter  designed  to  de- 
velop and  to  perfect,  as  the  authors  of  the 
letter  described  it,  "a  theology  of  peace 
suited  to  a  civliization  poised  on  the  brink  of 
aelf-destruction."  The  paper  went  through 
two  preliminary  drafts.  These  came,  repeat- 
edly, before  the  meml)ersliip  of  the  Confer- 
ence. They  were  reviewed  in  International 
ecclesiastical  gatherings  held  under  Vatican 
auspices.  They  were  discussed  at  length 
with  senior  officials  of  the  present,  and  pre- 
vious. American  Administrations.  The  third 
and  final  draft,  reflecting  the  results  of  all 
these  consultations,  has  now  been  complet- 
ed and  is  to  l>e  given  final  consideration  at  a 
special  meeting  of  the  Conference  in  Chica- 
go tcxnorrow  and  Tuesday. 

This  papo'.  wtiich  is  now  available  to  the 
putillc  may  fairly  be  described  as  the  most 
profound  and  searching  inquiry  yet  con- 
ducted by  any  responsible  coUective  body 
into  the  relations  of  nuclear  weaponry,  and 
indeed  of  modem  war  in  general,  to  moral 
phQoMphy.  to  politics  and  to  the  conscience 
of  the  national  state.  Not  all  of  the  paper  is 
directed  to  a  non-Roman  Catholic  reader- 
ship: the  final  and  fourth  part,  dealing  with 
"The  Pastoral  Challenge  and  Response."  is 
addreoed  directly  to  members  of  the  faith. 


But  most  of  the  remainder  represents  an 
effort  "to  share  the  moral  wisdom  of  the 
Catholic  tradition  with  the  larger  society 
.  .  .  and  to  participate  in  a  common  effort 
with  ail  men  and  women  of  good  will  who 
seek  to  reverse  the  arms  race  and  secure  the 
peace  of  the  world." 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  this  paper, 
no  one  can  say  that  its  authors  made  it  easy 
for  themselves.  They  confronted,  without 
flinching,  the  ctuOlenges  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons present,  not  just  to  ail  previous  Catholic 
teachings  on  the  relationships  of  war  to 
morals  and  politics  but  to  Westem  public 
philosophy  on  these  questions  generally. 
Both  tone  and  language  of  the  docimient 
bear  witness  to  the  earnestness  ttiat  this 
effort  Involved. 

The  entire  question  of  war.  as  a  legitimate 
recourse  of  the  national  state,  is  re-exam- 
ined here  with  relation  to  the  conditions  of 
this  present  age.  Is  there  still  such  a  thing 
as  a  "Just  war"  in  the  traditional  sense?  Can 
there,  in  other  words,  be  circumstances  in 
wtiich  the  sUte  would  be  Justified  in  waging 
war?  Tes.  reply  the  authors,  there  can  be. 
but  the  conditions  in  which  war  might  lie  le- 
gitimately resorted  to  are  narrowly  curcum- 
scrilied,  and  the  manner  In  which  warfare 
can  then  properly  be  waged  is  subject  to  a 
whole  series  of  restrictions.  The  cause  must 
be  Just.  The  authority  ttiat  takes  the  re- 
sponsibility of  launching  hostilities  must  be 
competent.  Resort  to  the  force  of  arms  must 
lie  a  last  resort:  all  other  alternatives  must 
tiave  lieen  previously  explored  and  tested. 
Above  all.  the  principle  of  'proportionality" 
must  t)e  oliserved:  The  damage  to  be  inflict- 
ed and  the  costs  incurred  by  war  must,  that 
is,  "be  proportionate  to  the  good  expected 
by  taldng  up  arms."  And  the  action  must  be 
discriminate.  The  security  of  noncombat- 
ants  must  be  respected.  War  must  be  direct- 
ed "against  unjust  aggressors,  not  against 
innocent  people  caught  up  in  a  war  of  their 
making."  There  must,  in  particular.  t>e  no 
aiming  of  any  act  of  war  at  the  destruction 
of  entire  cities  or  of  extensive  areas  along 
with  their  populations. 

Are  there,  in  the  light  of  these  principles, 
any  circumstances  in  which  the  inaugura- 
tion of  nuclear  warfare  would  be  Justifiable? 
No,  say  the  authors,  there  are  none.  Nuclear 
weapons  are  too  indiscriminate;  even  if  they 
are  not  launched  with  the  aim  of  destroying 
innocent  civilian  life,  they  inevitably  subject 
it  to  a  wholly  unacceptable  Jeopardy. 

But  how  about  "deterrence"?  "May  a 
nation  ttireaten  wtiat  it  may  never  do?  May 
it  possess  what  it  may  never  use?"  And  is 
nuclear  deterrence,  then,  a  justifiable  con- 
cept? Yes.  say  the  authors,  it  is— but  not  as 
a  purpose  in  itself— only  as  a  step  toward 
progressive  disarmament.  It  can  t)e  invoked 
as  a  means  of  preventing  others  from  using 
nuclear  weapons;  but  concept  that  run  to 
"prevailing"  in  nuclear  war  must  be  seen  as 
going  unacceptably  far  beyond  ttiat,  as  does 
any  attempt  to  achieve  nuclear  superiority, 
as  distinct  from  sufficiency. 

In  support  of  these  principles,  the  letter 
recommends  a  whole  series  of  arms  control 
measures,  including  in  effect  a  general  stop 
to  the  arms  race,  deep  bilateral  cuts  in  arse- 
nals, a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty,  and 
removal  of  the  short-range  weapons  "wtiich 
multiply  dangers  disproportionate  to  their 
deterrent  value."  It  recognizes,  however, 
that  arms  control  agreements  alone  are  in- 
sufficient if  not  accompanied  by  vigorous 
parallel  efforts  to  reduce  political  tensions. 

The  authors  avoid  the  mistake  of  allowing 
it  to  be  inferred  that  if  only  the  nuclear 
danger  were  overcome,  all  would  lie  welL 


They  recognise  the  wholly  unaooeptaUe  de- 
structivenen  of  even  the  ao-caUed  conven- 
tional weapons  in  ttiis  modem  age.  They 
quote  Pope  Jotm  Paul  11  to  the  effect  ttiat 
"the  scale  and  the  horror  of  modem  war- 
fare—whether nuclear  or  not— makes  it  to- 
tally unacoeptatile  as  a  means  of  settling  dif- 
ferences between  nations."  They  reject  the 
suggestion  that  to  remove  the  poHibility  of 
nuclear  war  would  t>e  to  enhance  the  proba- 
bility of  a  non-nuclear  one.  Means  must  tie 
found  of  defending  peoples,  they  insist,  ttiat 
"do  not  depend  upon  the  ttireat  of  annitiila- 
tlon."  The  authors  do  not  rule  out  the  jxMsi- 
billty  that  there  might  tiave  to  be  a 
strengthening  of  Westem  conventional 
forces  to  fill  wtiatever  gap  might  be  created, 
at  least  psychologically,  by  the  removal  of 
the  nuclear  option:  but  they  prefer  to  see 
the  emphasis  placed  on  a  new  and  more  de- 
termined effort  to  achieve  mutual  reduc- 
tions in  conventional  forces  with  a  view  to 
disarming  both  the  real  possibilities  and  the 
public  fears  of  a  conventional  conflict. 

That  these  propositions  meet  with  the 
hearty  approval  of  tills  writer  will  lie  evi- 
dent. But  my  purpose  is  not  to  point  ttiat 
out,  but  rather  to  emphasize  ttiat  the 
beauty  of  the  pastoral  letter  lies  precisely  in 
the  limitations  it  defines— in  the  moral  pe- 
rimeters it  establishes  for  the  use  of  force  in 
international  affairs. 

The  paper  is  firm  in  its  insistence  that 
military  values,  even  when  they  legitimately 
exist,  must  never  tie  treated  as  alisolutes 
and  hence  carried  to  self-defeating  ex- 
tremes—that they  must  rather  be  seen,  in- 
variably, as  relative  and  conditional:  relative 
to  the  fundamental  need  of  civilization  for 
survival,  conditional  on  the  oliservance  of 
those  elementary  moral  scruples  tieyond 
which  horror  liecomes  unlimited,  and  hope 
impossible.  There  Is  surely  no  lesson  ttiat 
tills  generation  of  Americans  needs  more  to 
leam. 

(George  P.  Kennan  is  professor  emeritus 
at  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study  and 
author,  most  recently,  of  "The  Nuclear  De- 
lusion.") 


THE  HOLOCAUST:  BEYOND  THE 
REACH  OP  ART? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times  recently  published  an 
article  which  is  notable  for  lioth  its  in- 
sights and  admonitions.  The  article, 
written  by  Elie  Wiesel  who  is  chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Coimcil,  examines  the  shortcomings 
that  Wiesel  lielieves  accompany  at- 
tempts to  portray  the  Hol(x»ust  in 
films,  dramas,  and  other  art  forms. 

Wiesel,  who  is  a  survivor  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust, argues  that  artistic  recreations 
of  the  Holocaust  experience  are  neces- 
sarily inadequate.  He  contends  that 
the  Nazi  genocide  of  the  Jews  lies 
beyond  the  abilities  of  art  to  render  to 
audiences  the  truth  of  the  Holocaust. 
Artistic  expressions,  while  compelling 
in  their  own  right,  cannot  transmit 
the  sheer  intensity  of  the  horror 
which  prevailed  at  the  death  camps. 
So  unimaginable  was  this  terror  that 
Wiesel  submits  that  the  Holocaust  es- 
capes even  the  language  used  to  ex- 
plain it.  He  observes: 

*  *  *  I  no  longer  recognize  myself  in  the 
person  I  was,  over  there,  long  ago.  I  see 


myaelf  even  leaa  in  others'  fictional  ctiarac- 
ters.  The  situations  in  their  txioks  and  films 
and  plays  aeem  distorted  to  me.  It's  not 
their  fault.  They  don't  know.  Those  who 
never  lived  ttiat  time  of  death  will  never  be 
able  to  grasp  its  magnitude  of  horror.  Only 
survivors  of  Auachwits  Imow  wliat  it  meant 
to  be  in  Auschwitz. 

Despite  the  movies,  plasrs.  and  novels 
about  the  Holocaust.  Wiesel  believes 
that  it  still  remains  an  event  that 
cannot  be  accurately  retold.  Yet,  while 
it  may  be  impossible  to  relate  the  de- 
spair, anguish  and  rage  of  the  Holo- 
caust. Wiesel  insists  we  must  not 
forget  its  occturence  even  if  we  caimot 
convey  the  dimensions  of  its  tragedy. 
Although  survivors  of  the  concentra- 
tion camps  are  also  limited  by  lan- 
gtiage  in  their  efforts  to  tell  what  hap- 
pened, Wiesel  states  that  they  must  be 
responsible  for  never  letting  the  world 
forget  their  testimony. 

Wiesel  admits  that  to  simultaneous- 
ly remember  the  6  million  murdered 
while  l>eing  unable  to  adequately  ex- 
plain the  horror  of  the  murders  pre- 
sents a  troubling  inconsistency,  if  not 
a  paradox.  Nonetheless,  he  warns: 

For  the  sake  of  our  children  and  yours,  we 
invoke  the  past  so  as  to  save  the  future.  We 
recall  ultimate  violence  so  as  to  prevent  its 
reoccurrence.  Ours  then  is  a  twofold  com- 
mitment: To  life  and  truth. 

It  may  not  be  possible  for  us  to  know 
what  Auschwitz  was,  but  Wiesel  right- 
ly warns  that  if  we  are  to  forget  what 
Auschwitz  has  come  to  symlx)lize  we 
may  someday  repeat  the  catastrophe 
in  the  form  of  a  Holocaust  of  our  own. 

Mr.  President.  Elie  Wiesel  writes  in 
defense  of  human  life  for  today  and 
all  times.  His  experiences  as  a  prisoner 
in  the  Nazi  concentration  camps  give 
him  a  unique  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  human  life.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
show  their  willingness  to  prevent 
future  Holocausts  by  giving  their 
advice  and  consent  to  the  Genocide 
Convention.  By  ratifying  this  treaty 
we  can  make  a  positive  step  toward  as- 
suring the  human  rights  of  all  people 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wilson).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  cxinsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


All  of  us  who  serve  in  the  Senate  are 
aware  of  the  dally  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  our  pages.  They  are  present 
during  all  Senate  sessions  and  serve  as 
important  links  between  the  various 
offices  in  the  Senate  and  House  com- 
plex. It  is  demanding  and  tiring  worlL, 
and  the  days  can  be  extremely 
lengthy. 

Many  people  outside  of  the  Senate 
may  not  be  aware  that  pages  must  l>e 
at  the  Library  of  Congress  for  classes 
every  day  at  6  ajn.  Achieving  grades 
which  place  them  on  the  honor  roll  is 
a  special  tribute  to  the  ability  of  our 
17  pages  to  manage  a  full  school  and 
worldoad. 

I  congratulate  all  17  pages  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of  the 
honor  roll  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Public  Schools  op  thz  Disteict  op  Colum- 
Bu.  Capitol  Pack  School,  Libbaht  op 
comgrxss 

honor  roll:  pirst  honors 
Seniors:  Ruth  Stem. 
Juniors:  Elizatieth  Laszlo. 

HONOR  roll:  second  honors 

Seniors:  Brian  Bean,  John  DeGroote, 
Nancy  Dynan,  WiUiam  Lanham.  Diane  Lee. 

Juniors:  Angela  Ayres,  Roger  Berg,  Carol 
Hartigan,  Heidi  Hustedt.  Katherine  Koh, 
Laura  Nelson,  Joseph  Setting,  Jennifer 
Small. 

Sophomores:  Aldan  Mytire. 

Frestimen:  Farra  Bishop. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  atisence  of  a  quonmi^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  had 
anticipated  that  we  would  lie  on  the 
budget  resolution  by  this  time.  Howev- 
er, the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  still  in  conference.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  that  conference  will  con- 
tinue for  another  30  minutes. 


CAPITOL  PAGE  SCHOOL  HONOR 
ROLL 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Cap- 
itol Page  School  has  just  issued  a  list 
of  those  pages  who  have  achieved  first 
and  second  honors  for  the  third  advi- 
sory period  of  the  school  year.  A  total 
of  17  Senate  pages  have  achieved  a 
place  on  the  honor  roll. 


EXTENSION    OF   TIME   FOR   THE 

TRANSACTION      OF      ROUTINE 

MORNING    BUSINESS    UNTIL    2 

PJ4. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (»nsent  that  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  he  extended  until  not  later 
than  2  p.m.  under  the  same  terms  and 
conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  deiit  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  BRONZE  SCULPTURE  AT 
THE  JAMES  MADISON  BUILDINO 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday.  April  28.  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  Branch 
Appropriations  Sutwommittee.  Mr. 
D'Amato.  and  I  took  testimony  from 
the  Architect  of  the  Ci4>ltol  on  his 
fiscal  year  1984  budget  requests. 
During  that  testimony,  I  asked  Mr. 
White  why  he  had  failed  to  respond  to 
the  objections  of  the  employees  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  Librarian 
on  his  desire  to  install  a  huge  bronze 
sculpture  on  the  front  of  the  James 
Madison  Building. 

Mr.  President,  he  did  not  have  an 
adequate  answer,  except  to  say  that 
the  Senate  Office  Building  Commis- 
sion. House  Office  Building  Commis- 
sion, and  the  Joint  Commissicm  on  the 
Library  authorized  this  project. 

I  doubt  If  these  committees  Icnow 
how  strongly  the  employees  object  to 
this  structure.  It  will  cover  much  of 
the  only  available  common  window 
space  on  the  front  of  the  James  Madi- 
son Building. 

The  building  is  fine.  Mr.  President, 
without  this  art  work,  but  even  if  we 
did  want  to  use  it.  it  should  not  be  in- 
stalled on  a  portion  of  the  building 
where  some  of  the  little  available 
window  space  is  located. 

Seiuitor  D'Amato  and  I  made  a  re- 
quest to  the  Architect  that  he  delay 
installation  of  this  sculpture  until  we 
can  carefully  consider  these  legitimate 
and  important  concerns. 

If  the  Architect  does  not  delay  this 
project,  then  the  Senate  may  seek  a 
way  to  stop  this  project,  with  legisla- 
tion, if  necessary,  until  this  matter  can 
l)e  more  fully  considered. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  article  en- 
titled "Falling  Books  Block  Fading 
Light,"  from  the  March  1,  1983,  issue 
of  Creativity,  the  newsletter  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Employees 
Association,  \>e  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  lie  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Creativity.  Mar.  1. 1983] 

Fallinc  Books  Block  Fading  Light 

(By  David  C.  Hudcatiee) 

If  the  Arotiltect  of  the  Capitol  gets  his 
way,  approximately  20  percent  of  the  total 
window  area  of  the  Madison  Building  will 
soon  be  covered  by  the  long-planned,  long- 
delayed,  40,000  pound,  "falling  book  sculp- 
ture." 

No,  the  "falling  liook  sculpture"  is  not  a 
myth.  The  "bronze  decorative  screen",  as  it 
Is  referred  to  in  official  documents,  is  scbed- 
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uled  to  begin  caawding  over  the  hesdi  of 
unsiupecUng  vlsiton  to  the  Madlaon  BuUd- 
Ing  In  April,  when  it  la  to  be  installed  over 
the  one  Urge  window  at  the  front  entrance 
of  the  bulkUng. 

Moat  library  employees  had  erroneously 
aaaumed  that  the  "falling  book  sculpture" 
had  beoi  eliminated  from  the  building  plans 
because  (1)  It  was  a  bad  Idea:  (2)  the  Librari- 
an was  thought  to  be  opposed  to  it;  and  (3) 
the  architecture  critics  had  panned  it.  (Wolf 
Von  Eckardt  in  IMO.  described  the  "decora- 
tive frieze"  as  the  "book-hater's  revenge  for 
the  cost  of  the  Library  .  .  .  dimming  the 
only  stable  source  of  natural  light  in  this 
entire  1.3  million  square  foot  box.") 

The  "falling  book  sculpture"  will  not  only 
substantially  eliminate  natural  light  from 
the  entrance  lobby  of  the  building,  but  it 
wUI  directly  affect  employees  working  on 
the  third  through  fifth  floors  of  the  build- 
ing. Employees  affected  will  include  the 
Oovemment  Division  of  CRS  which  will 
lose  the  only  "common  access"  window  in 
the  division;  the  Copyright  Public  Informa- 
tl<m  Office;  and  the  Subject  Cataloging  Di- 
vision Office. 

After  CREA  learned  in  October  1982  that 
the  Architect  intended  to  go  ahead  and  in- 
stall the  sculpture.  President  Brown,  acting 
on  behest  of  a  number  of  concerned  Govern- 
ment Division  employees,  contacted  staff 
members  of  the  Senate  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee.  In  September 
1982.  the  Committee  had  been  referred  a 
bill  (HJl.  6668)  that  provided  an  additional 
$8,140,000  to  complete  the  James  Iifodison 
Building.  Included  in  the  report  on  HJl. 
88«8  was  a  Justification  for  $2,187  for  'addi- 
tional support  work— bronze  decorative 
screen."  (As  best  as  can  be  determined  from 
the  legislaUve  history  of  Madison  Building 
funding,  at  least  $50,000  has  been  previously 
authorized  for  this  matter.) 

Environment  and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee staff  members  expressed  interest  in  rec- 
ommending an  amendment  to  H.R.  6668,  to 
prohibit  the  Installation  of  the  screen  in 
front  of  any  window  in  the  building,  author- 
izing instead  that  it  be  installed  on  any  of 
the  many  blank  walls  of  the  building.  H.R. 
6668  died  at  the  end  of  the  97th  Congress. 
Thus,  a  Madison  Building  authorization  bill 
will  have  to  be  reintroduced  this  Congress. 

Although  the  time  is  late,  it  still  may  be 
possible  to  save  the  only  substantial  source 
of  natural  light  for  employees  working  on 
the  first  five  floors  of  the  building.  CREA 
urges  those  who  are  concerned  to  write 
their  Senators  and  Representatives  about 
this  matter. 


JX7DGE  EDWARD  R.  BECKER 

Mr.  SPECTEK.  Mr.  President,  today, 
in  conjunction  with  the  celebration  of 
Law  Day,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Federal  Judiciary  which  has  done  so 
much  for  the  rule  of  law  in  the  United 
States  and  to  one  of  its  members. 
Judge  Edward  R.  Becker,  who  on  the 
celebration  of  his  SOth  birthday  this 
week,  exemplifies  our  fine  Federal  Ju- 
diciary. 

In  citing  Judge  Becker  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Federal  Judiciary,  I  do 
so  for  personal  as  well  as  professional 
reasons.  Judge  Becker  and  I  attended 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  togeth- 
er, the  Tale  Law  School  together,  and 
were  debate  colleagues  together.  It 
was  with  great  pleasure  and  pride  that 


I  Joined  in  his  induction  ceremony  on 
December  10.  1970,  as  Judge  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania  and  again  on 
January  22,  1983,  when  he  was  sworn 
in  as  Judge  of  fhe  U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Third  Circuit. 

With  most  of  his  Judicial  career  still 
ahead  of  him  at  the  age  of  50,  Judge 
Becker  has  already  served  with  great 
distinction  on  the  Federal  Judiciary 
for  the  past  12  Vi  years.  He  represents 
the  finest  example  of  Judicial  qualities 
for  scholarship,  temperament,  literary 
ability,  decisiveness,  and  fairness.  We 
are  privileged  to  live  in  a  nation  which 
enjoys  the  reputation  and  reality  of 
Justice  afforded  the  Federal  Judiciary 
and  men  like  Judge  Edward  R.  Becker. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  2  minutes  remaining  in  the  maxi- 
mum time  allocated  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business.  Will 
the  Chair  inquire  whether  there  is  fur- 
ther morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  BUDGET-FISCAL 
TEAR  1984 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  27,  Calendar 
No.  99. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
tiUe. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  27) 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Oovemment  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983  and  setting  forth  the  congression- 
al budget  for  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  fiscal  years  1984, 1985.  and  1986. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  concurrent 
resolution.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time 
is  under  control. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  first 
may  I  ask  the  Chair  to  state  the  condi- 
tions as  to  time  and  the  control  of 
time  provided  by  statute^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  limited  to  50  hoiu^,  and  it  is 
under  the  control  of  the  two  leaders. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  control  of  the 
time,  and  I  designate  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMEHici)  to  control  the  time  on  this 
side. 


Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  deslg- 
naf'i  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chilbb)  to  control  the 
time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
it  is  the  hope  of  the  leadership  that 
we  can  continue  the  debate  on  this 
matter  until  approximately  5  pan. 
today. 

ORDKR  FOR  RKCISS  Dirm.  10  A.If.  TOMOSROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDKK  or  raOCKDURK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
make  one  inquiry  to  the  minority 
leader  that  I  meant  to  mention  to  him 
privately  and  I  did  not  and  neglected 
it.  I  will  not  make  a  request  now,  but 
since  we  are  planning  to  come  In  early 
and  perhaps  stay  late  this  week  to  try 
to  do  the  budget  resolution,  we  are 
going  to  inevitably  discommode  a 
number  of  committees  imless  we  make 
some  special  provision. 

I  ask  the  minority  leader  if  he  would 
be  willing  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
an  order  for  this  week  only  that  would 
permit  all  committees  to  meet  until  2 
p.m.  notwithstanding  the  time  at 
which  the  Senate  convenes. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  that  under  advisement.  I  person- 
ally have  no  objection.  I  wish  to  check 
that  out  with  our  ranking  minority 
committee  people. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  appreciate  as  much. 
If  the  Senator  could  let  me  luiow  later 
I  would  be  grateful. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
fii-st,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  list  of  staff 
members  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  persons  named  therein  be  grant- 
ed privileges  of  the  floor  during  the 
consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  27. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  list  of  staff  meml}ers  follows: 
Rbgituui  Floor  Privileges  roR  Senati 
Budget  Committee  Stmt 
majoritt  statp 

Rich  Bartholomew.  Steve  Bell,  Sid  Brown, 
Michael  Carozza.  Gail  Cowper,  Becky 
Davies,  Pete  Davis,  Marcy  Edwards,  Beth 
Farcht.  Charles  Flickner,  Gail  Shelp  Fosler, 
Tom  Foxwell,  Bob  Pulton,  Laurie  Greene, 
Russell  Hedge,  Paul  Heilig,  Bill  Hoagland. 
David  Hooker,  Ann  Houck.  Jan  Grassmuck 
Lilja.  Terrence  Lyons.  Jeff  Malashock.  S. 
Anthony  McCann,  Carole  Baker  McOuire, 
Nancy    Moore,    David    Nummy,    Deborah 
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Paul.  Mary  Nell  Payne.  Joyce  Puroell,  Robin 
Seller.  Deborah  Swartz  Upman.  Alan 
Struthers,  C.  O.  Nuckols,  and  Paul  Van  de 
Water. 

lOROUTTBTAPr 

Dennis  Beal.  Rick  Brandon,  Ron  Chlodo, 
Kathy  Delgnui.  Ken  Erickson.  Lisa  Faulk- 
ner. Rick  Koakella.  Bentley  LIpacomb.  Gary 
Schlnasl.  and  Jim  Stasny. 

PmBH  MlMXTR  FUMR  PRrvtUBOD  FOR 

BxTDCKT  Committee  Statp 

MAJORITT  STAIT 

Tim  Baade.  Judee  Klepec.  Patricia  Ha- 
melster.  Kathryn  Hamilton.  Margaret  Jan- 
owskl.  Olna  Knoll  Mellen.  Anne  Miller. 
Ronald  Newlin,  Susan  Yurko.  Scott  Pifer. 
Unda  Crowl,  and  Jennifer  Manthorpe. 

MmORITT  STAFF 

Beth  Clark.  Julie  Coffren.  and  Tricia 
Tate. 

Rbgular  Floor  Privileges  for  Staff  of 
IflAJORrrr  Members 

Paul  Mueller  on  behalf  of  Senator  Arm- 
strong. 

Brian  Waidmann  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Armstrong. 

Guy  Clough  on  behalf  of  Senator  Kasse- 
baum. 

Dave  Bartel  on  behalf  of  Senator  Kasse- 
baum. 

Robert  Orr  on  behalf  of  Senator  Bosch- 
witz. 

Gary  Russell  on  behalf  of  Senator  Bosch- 
witz. 

Hayden  Bryan  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Hatch. 

Bobbi  Dunne  on  behalf  of  Senator  Hatch. 

Fred  McClure  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Tower. 

French  Hill  on  behalf  of  Senator  Tower. 

Diane  Tebelius  on  behalf  of  Senator  An- 
drews. 

Dave  Sullivan  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Symms. 

Anne  Canfield  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Symms. 

Kris  Kolesnlk  on  behalf  of  Senator  Grass- 
ley. 

Charles  Jarvis  on  behalf  of  Senator  Grass- 
ley. 

Elise  Paylan  on  behalf  of  Senator  Kasten. 

IHwn  Gifford  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Kasten. 

Barbara  McLennon  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Quayle. 

Jim  Wolfe  on  behalf  of  Senator  Quayle. 

Bob  Thomas  on  behalf  of  Senator  Gorton. 

John  Wills  on  behalf  of  Senator  Gorton. 

Regular  Floor  Privileges  for  Staff  of 
MniORiTT  Members 

Rick  Brandon  on  behalf  of  Senator  Chiles. 

John  Nelson  on  behalf  of  Senator  Hol- 
lings. 

Bob  Sneed  on  behalf  of  Senator  Holllngs. 

Dick  Andrews  on  behalf  of  Senator  Biden. 

Laura  Hudson  on  behalf  of  Senator  John- 
ston. 

Lance  Simmens  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Sasser, 

Bob  Hamrin  on  behalf  of  Senator  Hart. 

James  Wagoner  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Metzenbaum. 

David  Krawltz  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Rlegle. 

Susan  Slater  on  behalf  of  Senator  Moyni- 
han. 

Jon  Oberg  on  behalf  of  Senator  Ezon. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  state  for 
the  record  that  has  been  checked  with 
the  minority. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  presence  and  use  of 
small  electronic  calculators  be  permit- 
ted on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  during 
the  consideration  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  27. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ISx.  DOMENICI.  That,  too,  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority  and  it  has 
been  traditional  since  the  budget  proc- 
ess began. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  as 
much  time  as  is  necessary  for  my 
opening  remarks. 

The  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1984  stands  as  a  re- 
markable document  for  three  reasons: 
First,  it  reflects  the  entire  range  of  di- 
visive fiscal  and  policy  debate  engaged 
in  by  Congress  during  the  past  30 
months;  second,  it  attempts  to 
produce,  apart  from  its  tax  recommen- 
dation, a  steady-state  budget  so  criti- 
cal in  economic  times  as  uncertain  as 
those  now  afflicting  both  America  and 
the  rest  of  the  world;  and.  third,  it 
continues  the  policy  of  fiscal  restraint 
across  the  board  that  has  character- 
ized the  budget  resolutions  of  the  past 
2  years. 

That  this  resolution  exists  at  all  is  a 
tribute  to  the  persistence  of  the  bipar- 
tisan tradition  that  has  been  the  hall- 
mark of  the  Budget  Committee.  This 
tradition  continues  despite  the  most 
enormous  pressures  against  the  budget 
process  itself  and  deep  divisions  on 
fundamental  policy  questions  among 
members  of  the  committee. 

I  might  state  at  this  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  do  not  really  believe  the 
difficulties  which  I  have  Just  ex- 
pressed come  from  the  budget  process 
or  are  inherent  in  a  budget  resolution. 
These  difficulties  exist  because  the  re- 
alities of  these  times,  as  they  impact 
on  fiscal  policies  and  especially  on  tax 
policy  are  indeed  complex  and  diffi- 
cult. It  Is  the  complexity  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  produces  the  enor- 
mous pressures  which  are  sometimes 
reflected  in  threats  to  the  budget 
process  itself  and  in  divisions  on  fun- 
damental policy  questions  among 
Members  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
Senate,  as  a  whole. 

On  a  personal  note.  I  must  thank  all 
Members  for  the  time  they  have  de- 
voted to  the  lengthy  debate  in  the 
committee  at  great  length  on  this  res- 
olution, including  those  who  support- 
ed it  and  those  who  could  not. 

While  this  resolution  cannot  resolve, 
as  no  legislative  vehicle  can  resolve, 
the  basic  ideological  differences  now 
splitting  the  committee,  the  commit- 
tee was  able  nonetheless  to  do  its  basic 
duty— present  to  the  full  Senate  a  pro- 
posed blueprint  for  fiscal  policy  for 
the  next  3  years. 


I  support  the  basic  spending  policy 
outlined  in  this  resolution. 

While  I  have  some  difference  of 
opinion  with  reference  to  some  of 
them  and  indeed  might  be  a  part  of  at- 
tempting to  change  some  of  them,  I 
basically  support  the  spending  side  of 
this  budget  resolution.  To  the  greatest 
extent  possible,  the  'committee  has 
squeezed  out  spending  growth  and 
supported  cost-reducing  reforms,  while 
providing  adequate  resources  to  meet 
basic  governmental  responsibilities  in 
the  areas  of  national  defense,  educa- 
tion, science,  health,  law  enforcement, 
and  basic  phjrsical  facilities. 

Whatever  has  been  said  about  the 
budget  resolution,  the  committee  was 
able  to  hold  the  line  on  spending  de- 
spite great  pressiu'es  from  all  areas  for 
very  large  increases.  For  example,  the 
House-approved  budget  is  nearly  $30 
billion  higher  in  domestic  spending 
budget  authority  in  fiscal  year  1984 
than  the  resolution  we  present  to  the 
Senate  now. 

During  the  past  6  months,  there 
have  been  many  pressures  for  more 
spending  as  the  economy  faltered.  The 
administration's  request  for  $11  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1983  supplemental 
spending  is  incorix>rated  in  this  resolu- 
tion, as  in  the  spending  created  by  the 
passage  of  the  multibillion  dollars  Sur- 
face Transportation  Act.  which  we  all 
understand  was  passed,  accompanied 
by  the  5-cent  gasoline  tax.  That  legis- 
lation was  supposed  to  do  two  things: 
Begin  the  repair,  maintenance,  and 
completion  of  our  surface  transporta- 
tion system,  and  aid  and  assist  the 
mass  transit  system  of  this  country. 
That  bill  was  signed  into  law  in  late 
1982  by  our  President. 

We  have  incorporated  the  spending 
and  revenue  effects  of  that  bill  in 
their  entirety,  consistent  vrith  the  way 
it  was  promoted  and  promulgated  here 
in  the  Senate  and  ultimately  in  Con- 
gress as  a  whole. 

The  resolution  incorporates  the 
impact  of  the  emergency  Jobs  spend- 
ing passed  by  Congress,  and  that  is  an 
additional  $5  billion.  That  also  was 
signed  into  law  earlier  this  year  by  our 
President. 

The  total  impact  of  these  actions, 
over  which  the  comnmittee  had  no 
control  and  which  exceeded  the  com- 
mittee's spending  recommendations  of 
last  year,  has  been  to  add  significantly 
in  terms  of  billions  of  dollars  to  the 
projected  1984  deficit. 

While  there  are  some  who  might 
have  concluded  that  we  could  ignore 
those  realities,  act  as  if  they  did  not 
exist,  or  change  them  substantially  in 
the  resolution,  it  was  the  rather  unan- 
imous view  of  the  budget  Committee 
that  we  had  to  take  the  facts  as  they 
are,  and  thus  we  have  those  programs 
continued  in  the  projected  nimibers 
for  1984  and  the  outyears. 
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After  kdjusttng  for  these  ftctloiu  of 
Congress  and  the  administration  and 
after  takbig  into  account  economic 
changes  dxiring  the  past  year,  the  reso- 
lution we  have  produced  is  only  mar- 
ginally higher  than  the  fiscal  year 
1984  spending  level  recommended  last 
year  in  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

(Mr.  J£P8EN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  In  short,  consider- 
ing the  times  we  live  in.  the  nature  of 
the  confrontations  and  ideological  dif- 
ferences, and.  yes,  indeed,  the  great 
difference  of  opinion  among  econo- 
mists and  other  experts,  I  think  the 
product  of  the  committee's  labor  is  a 
good  one  with  respect  to  Federal 
spending. 

In  short,  this  Is  a  fiscally  restrained 
budget.  Unfortunately  from  this  Sena- 
tor's standpoint,  the  budget  contains 
one  prominent  flaw— one  item  with 
which  I  disagree.  This  comes  as  no 
shock  to  my  distinguished  friend,  who 
is  managing  the  bill  for  the  minority. 
The  resolution  asks  for  increases  of 
more  than  $30  billion  in  1984  and 
nearly  $40  billion  in  1985  In  taxes.  I  do 
not  state  that  case  in  any  way  intend- 
ed to  prejudice  the  issue.  I  call  them 
tax  increases  because  those  words  are 
consistent  with  budget  language.  They 
are  Increases  over  the  baseline,  which 
assumes  current  policy  or  current  law. 

So  it  is  in  that  regard  that  I  call 
them  $30  billion  and  $40  billion  in  tax 
increases. 

I  firmly  believe  that  while  these  are 
difficult  and  uncertain  times  in  terms 
of  knowing  what  the  rislu  of  various 
policy  approaches  are.  I  conclude  that 
this  is  bad  policy.  If  one  wants  to 
speak  of  it  in  terms  of  rislts  there  are 
many  risks.  But  I  think  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely high  risk  to  suggest  a  policy  in 
the  middle  of  or  the  beginning  of  this 
economic  recovery  that  asks  for  that 
much  in  tax  increases  in  1984  and 
1985. 

These  increases  would  occur  Just  as 
we  hope  the  economy  will  be  strug- 
gling to  prolong  what  has  been  a 
modest  recovery  to  date.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  it,  we  are  not  witnessing  a 
ts^ical  postrecession  recovery.  The 
first  quarter  GNP  data  show  the  econ- 
omy grew  at  an  annualized  rate  of  3.1 
percent  in  real  terms.  We  are  all  very 
happy  with  that  when  contrasted  with 
practically  no  real  growth  in  4  years  in 
this  country.  That  is  one  of  the  things 
we  must  put  on  the  positive  side  of  the 
ledger. 

Nonetheless  it  is  about  half  the  aver- 
age first-year  growth  experienced  as 
America  emerged  from  previous  reces- 
sions that  have  occurred  since  World 
Warn. 

While  many  factors,  including  sub- 
stantial international  economic  uncer- 
tiJnty.  combine  to  lower  our  economic 
expectations  at  this  point,  economists 
are  unanimous  in  one  conclusion:  The 
recovery  will  be  fragile  and  its  extent 


uncertain.  In  this  context  substantial 
new  taxes  would  be  counterproductive. 
The  $30  billion  1984  tax  increase 
would  lower  by  33  percent  the  antici- 
pated new  disposable  personal  income 
in  fiscal  year  1984.  In  addiUon.  it 
would  lower  anticipated  ONP  growth 
by  at  least  0.7  of  1  percent  or  $11  bil- 
Uon. 

BCy  Judgment  is  that  in  1984  we  need 
the  lowest  possible  tax  burden  if  we 
are  to  have  a  broad-based  consumer- 
led  recovery. 

Therefore,  as  I  indicated  publicly  in 
committee,  after  a  great  deal  of  bipar- 
tisan effort  on  the  spending  side  of 
this  budget  and  successfully  restrain- 
ing it  as  I  have  already  explained.  I 
intend  to  do  my  best  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  to  see  to  it  that  those  taxes 
that  I  have  just  described  do  not  leave 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  the  recom- 
mendation or  as  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions contained  in  a  budget  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

As  a  final  note  on  spending.  I  would 
encourage  careful  consideration  of  the 
resolution's  recommendations  on  de- 
fense. The  committee,  led  by  a  biparti- 
san group,  has  been  the  driving  force 
since  1978  for  higher  defense  spend- 
ing. In  an  effort  to  overcome  serious 
neglect  of  our  national  defense  forces 
during  most  of  1970,  the  committee 
has  advocated  real  growth  of  between 
3  and  8  percent  for  each  of  the  past  5 
years.  We  have  reported  a  budget  reso- 
lution to  the  Senate  that  continues 
that  effort. 

The  1984  recommendation  would 
yield  5  percent  real  growth  for  nation- 
al defense  for  that  year  and  for  the 
entire  5-year  period.  However.  I  am  re- 
minded in  this  regard  that  the  House 
Budget  Committee  has  an  extremely 
low  number  in  terms  of  real  growth  in 
resources  of  defense.  As  I  indicated 
when  I  voted  for  final  passage  of  this 
resolution  in  committee  in  spite  of  its 
tax  numbers,  which  I  have  described,  I 
had  some  concern  about  the  defense 
number,  especially  in  light  of  the  ex- 
tremely low.  in  my  opinion,  real 
growth  defense  number  in  the  House- 
passed  budget  resolution. 

Combined  with  actions  advocated  by 
the  President  and  approved  by  Con- 
gress during  the  past  26  months,  the 
previous  defense  growth,  plus  what  we 
have  added  in  this  particular  budget, 
would  mean  about  a  40-percent  real 
growth  in  defense  spending  in  less 
than  4  years.  This  is  imprecedented 
peacetime  growth,  and  would  continue 
through  1986  if  the  resolution  was  ba- 
sically followed. 

Approval  of  our  recommendation 
would  give  the  administration  about 
$1.64  trillion  of  the  $1.76  trillion  it  has 
sought  for  defense. 

I  personally  can  support  a  slightly 
higher  defense  level.  I  stated  before 
and  I  repeat  that,  if  it  is  the  will  of  the 
Senate  during  the  debate  on  this  reso- 
lution that  the  defense  number  in- 


crease. I  will  Join  in  that  effort.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  avoid  subjecting  de- 
fense spending  to  the  same  scrutiny  as 
that  given  other  spending  areas  within 
the  budget.  The  committee  showed 
during  extensive  debate  on  this  sub- 
ject that  it  is  deeply  concerned  about 
many  of  the  issues  that  surround  the 
defense  budget.  My  view  is  that  de- 
fense spending  must  become  more  effi- 
cient and  less  wasteful  if  the  consen- 
sus for  rebuilding  our  arms  forces  is  to 
be  sustained  over  a  long  period  of  time 
by  our  coimtry  at  large. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
everyone  concerned  with  the  large 
budget  deficits,  both  in  the  President's 
budget  and  in  this  budget,  that  we 
must  take  action  that  will  bring  out- 
year  deficits  down  further  than  now 
expected.  I  agree  with  those  who  say 
that  only  modest  progress  can  be 
made  in  1983  and  1984. 

Early  in  1982  many  on  the  commit- 
tee warned  that  failure  to  change  enti- 
tlement spending  and  the  1981  con- 
gressional decision  to  cut  taxes  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  administration  had 
originally  requested,  would  lead  to 
deficits,  large  ones,  and  this  has 
turned  out  to  be  accurate. 

Now  the  Federal  budget  contains 
deficits  larger  than  any  of  us  desire. 
These,  combined  with  modest  recov- 
ery, make  the  work  of  Congress  ex- 
tremely difficult,  as  I  indicated  earlier. 
Nonetheless,  I  believe  caution  must  be 
the  byword  during  the  next  2  years  as 
we  attempt  to  reach  what  I  choose  to 
call  a  steady  state  budget. 

I  believe  the  resolution  approxi- 
mates that,  other  than  in  the  tax  area 
where  I  have  just  indicated  that  I  be- 
lieve that  the  risks  are  too  large  to  in- 
clude tax  increases  of  the  size  and  at 
the  times  recommended  by  the  budget 
resolution  that  is  pending  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  my  closing  observa- 
tion is  directed  again  to  this  question: 
Is  this  a  steady  state  budget,  even  with 
respect  to  domestic  spending? 

I  am  informed  that  for  1984  nonde- 
fense/noninterest  portion  of  the 
budget  would  be  growing  at  a  negative 
3.1  percent  in  real  terms.  This  means 
that  the  domestic  budget  is  not  grow- 
ing even  as  fast  as  the  very  low  rate  of 
inflation  now  projected. 

I  think  that,  while  some  will  criticize 
it  here  on  the  floor,  some  will  offer  to 
decrease  it  substantially,  others  will 
ask  to  increase  it  sulffitantially,  this 
resolution  contains  a  pretty  good  defi- 
nition of  a  steady  state  domestic 
spending  budget  for  these  times. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  opening 
statement  I  intend  to  discuss  briefly 
the  economic  and  fiscal  conditions  the 
Congress  must  confront  in  acting  on 
this  budget  resolution  and  then  sum- 
marize the  policies  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee recommends. 

Before  I  get  into  the  discussion  of 
those  matters,  however,  I  want  to  com- 


ment briefly  on  the  difficult  and  time- 
consuming  path  which  this  resolution 
has  had  to  travel  before  it  was  ready 
for  consideration  by  the  full  Senate. 

Buar  HUTOHT  or  sihate  comcttuikrt 
RnoLunoii  SI 
My  colleagues  will  recall  that  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  com- 
mittee chairmen  and  ranking  Mem- 
bers, and  indeed  most  Members  of  the 
Senate  were  hopeful  earlier  this  year 
that  the  Senate  could  move  its  1983 
work  on  a  fast  track.  Originally,  we 
had  hoped  to  complete  initial  Senate 
action  on  this  budget  resolution  in  late 
March— before  the  Easter  recess.  Our 
goal  at  that  time  was  to  complete  the 
conference  with  the  House  and  have 
final  Senate  and  House  votes  on  the 
budget  resolution  by  April  15— a  fuU 
month  ahead  of  the  May  15  target 
date  established  by  the  Budget  Act. 

I  regret  that  it  has  not  proven  possi- 
ble to  move  the  budget  resolution 
through  the  Senate  on  the  expedited 
timetable  we  originally  sought.  The 
reason  is  simple:  This  budget  resolu- 
tion brings  into  sharp  focus  some  of 
the  most  difficult,  most  sensitive,  most 
divisive  issues  this  Congress  will  con- 
front. It  takes  time  for  a  great  deliber- 
ative body  like  the  Senate  to  sort 
through  complex,  immensely  impor- 
tant issues  such  as  those  which  are 
brought  to  the  fore  in  this  budget  res- 
olution. It  is  not  an  easy  matter  for 
the  Senate  to  determine  its  will  and 
then  work  its  will  on  issues  such  as 
those  we  will  debate  starting  today. 
Even  the  framing  of  the  issues— which 
is  one  of  the  major  roles  of  the  Budget 
Committee— takes  a  great  deal  of  time. 
There  were  two  major  interruptions 
in  the  progress  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  27  between  March  9— the 
day  the  Budget  Committee  began 
markup— and  today.  May  2,  the  day  on 
which  the  full  Senate  begins  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution: 

On  March  15,  the  Budget  Committee 
suspended  work  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion at  the  request  of  President 
Reagan.  The  President  made  this  re- 
quest personally  to  me  as  chairman 
and  then  to  Senator  Chiles,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. The  President  stated  that  he 
needed  more  time  for  reevaluating  the 
administration's  budget  request  for 
national  defense  needs  and  indicated 
that  the  administration  might  find 
some  flexibility  and  some  basis  for  ac- 
commodation to  congressional  con- 
cerns about  the  levels  of  defense 
spending  the  administration  had  re- 
quested. The  administration  did  in 
fact  revise  its  defense  request  down- 
ward somewhat  in  early  April. 

The  first  interruption  of  the  Budget 
Committee's  work  ended  on  April  6, 
when  the  committee  resumed  its 
markup  sessions. 

The  Budget  Committee's  meetings 
on    the    resolution    were    suspended 


again  after  it  deadlodied  on  April  14. 
on  the  issue  of  revenue  increases. 

There  then  was  a  period  of  over  a 
week  during  which  many  private  dis- 
cussions took  place  among  Senators 
and  with  Representacives  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  administra- 
tion regarding  possible  solutions  to  the 
impasse  over  revenues. 

This  hiatus  ended  on  April  21.  when 
the  Budget  Committee  met,  voted  its 
approval  of  the  revenue  numbers  in- 
cluded in  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 27  and  then  voted  to  report  this 
resolution  to  the  full  Senate. 


tVATIOm  AMD  CORCnUtB 

I  want  now  to  turn  again  briefly  to 
the  other  preliminary  matter  I  want 
to  discuss— the  reservations  and  con- 
cerns I  have  about  the  content  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27. 

First,  let  me  say  I  doubt  that  any 
Budget  Committee  chairman  has  ever 
been  totally  satisfied  with  any  of  the 
budget  resolutions  the  Congress  has 
produced  since  it  began  implementing 
the  budget  process  in  1975.  Chair- 
men—and usually  ranldng  minority 
members  too— have  normally  swal- 
lowed hard  and  come  here  on  the 
Senate  floor  and  fought  to  hold  the 
resolution  together.  I  have  done  that 
myself  during  the  past  2  years— even 
though  I  always  would  have  written 
the  resolution  somewhat  differently 
had  I  been  in  a  position  to  do  so.  The 
defense  on  the  floor  of  a  committee's 
product  is  what  is  normally  expected 
of  a  chairman. 

Before  the  final  vote  in  the  Budget 
Committee  on  revenues  and  before  the 
vote  to  report  this  resolution,  I  noti- 
fied members  of  the  committee  that  I 
was  casting  my  votes  with  reserva- 
tions. I  further  told  the  committee 
that  I  expected  to  support  floor 
amendments  to  the  resolution  in  at 
least  two  areas — revenues  and  defense 
spending. 

I  believed  then,  and  I  believe  now, 
that  the  revenue  increases  proposed 
for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  by 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27  are 
much  too  high.  I  much  prefer  the 
much  smaller  increases  proposed  by 
the  I*resident. 

Likewise,  I  believe  the  compromise 
struck  by  the  Budget  Committee  on 
national  defense  spending  may  have 
left  the  fiscal  year  1984  numbers 
somewhat  below  where  they  need  to 
be. 

I  have  already  made  clear  that  I 
expect  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  a  floor 
amendment  which  will  improve  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  27  with  respect 
to  revenues.  As  I  also  said  earlier,  I  am 
prepared  to  support  some  increase  in 
national  defense  spending. 

I  believe  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  I  have  ample  grounds  for  worldng 
here  on  the  floor  to  modify  the  resolu- 
tion produced  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. These  are  very  tough  and  very 
controversial  issues.  The  Budget  Com- 


mittee cannot  be  the  flnal  dedsion- 
Toaket  on  these  issues.  The  committee 
has  done  all  it  could  to  narrow  the 
debate  and  to  frame  the  issues  for  con- 
sideration here  on  the  floor.  The  full 
Senate  must  now  work  its  will. 
THE  icoiroiac  srruATioii 

When  it  has  completed  work  on  this 
budget  resolution  Congress  will  have 
drawn  a  fiscal  policy  blueprint  for  the 
Nation.  This  blueprint  can  and  wiU  be 
changed  somewhat  in  the  future,  but 
it  is  going  to  be  a  reasonably  good  indi- 
cator of  the  likely  course  of  congres- 
sional decisionmaking  in  the  months 
ahead.  The  budget  resolution  will  thus 
provide  a  lot  of  important  signals  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  to  other 
nations,  to  private  financial  markets, 
to  State  and  local  governments,  and 
indeed  to  the  American  people. 

These  signals  will  influence  behavior 
by  others,  and  will  thus  affect  the  eco- 
nomic progress  the  Nation  makes  in 
the  coming  months  and  years. 

In  order  to  build  appropriate  fiscal 
policies,  it  is  essential  that  Congress 
assess  the  current  economic  picture 
and  the  outlook  for  the  economy.  The 
Budget  Committee  has  spent  much 
time  in  hearing  testimony  about  the 
economy  from  outside  experts,  the  ad- 
ministration's representatives  and  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  We  have  received  and  reviewed 
a  comprehensive  report  from  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  as  well  as  the 
annual  economic  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  committee's  basic  conclusion  is 
that  an  economic  recovery  is  now  un- 
derway and  that  the  continuation  and 
duration  of  this  recovery  are  heavily 
dependent  on  adoption  of  appropriate 
Federal  fiscal  policies. 

For  a  period  of  more  than  4  years, 
the  American  economy  has  been  essen- 
tially flat— with  no  net  growth  in  the 
real— inflation-adjusted— gross  nation- 
al product.  This  lack  of  economic 
growth  has  caused  a  tremendous  loss 
of  economic  resources.  It  has  also  re-  • 
duced  estimates  of  Federal  revenues 
over  the  5  years  from  fiscal  year  1982 
through  1986  by  nearly  one-half  tril- 
lion dollars  below  the  cumulative 
levels  expected  in  1981. 

The  Nation  still  has  an  imemploy- 
ment  rate  over  10  percent.  It  has 
much  unutilized  industrial  capacity:  it 
has  a  high  failure  rate  among  small 
businesses. 

Most  experts  believe  the  long-await- 
ed economic  recovery  is  now  under- 
way. We  could  have  a  real  economic 
boom  Just  ahead  of  us.  There  are, 
however,  major  uncertainties  in  the 
economic  outlook.  Real  interest  rates 
are  still  very  high  by  historical  stand- 
ards, although  nominal  interest  rates 
have  come  down  substantially  in 
recent  months.  There  is  an  ever- 
present  concern  that  as  the  economic 
recovery    proceeds,    growing    private 
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borrowing  needs  may  collide  with 
Uurge  Pederml  borrowing  and  force  in- 
terest rates  even  higher.  This  in  turn 
could  cut  short  the  economic  recovery 
and  bring  back  "stagflation." 

The  ccounlttee  has  concluded,  there- 
fore, that  the  prudent  course  is  to 
btiild  the  budget  resolution  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  economic  recovery, 
now  imderway,  will  be  more  moderate 
than  past  recoveries.  For  example,  the 
average  real  growth  rate  for  past  post- 
war recoveries  is  about  4.7  percent 
compared  to  real  ONP  growth  of  3.7 
percent  assumed  in  the  forecast  used 
in  preparing  this  budget  resolution.  In 
fact,  the  average  growth  in  the  econo- 
my during  the  first  year  of  a  postwar 
recovery  is  typically  6  percent  com- 
pared to  the  4  percent  assumed  in  the 
budget  resolution. 


There  are  a  number  of  good  reasons 
for  assusming  more  modest  growth 
than  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

The  budget  resolution  assumes  3.7 
percent  growth  in  the  first  quarter. 
ONP  data  to  date,  including  the  revi- 
sions for  the  fourth  quarter  of  1982, 
suggest  that  the  budget  resolution  as- 
sumptions for  economic  growth  are 
right  on  target. 

The  economic  recovery  appears 
quite  moderate  so  far.  First  quarter 
real  ONP  growth  was  3.1  percent 
which  is  about  half  of  the  postwar  av- 
erage for  the  first  quarter  of  a  recov- 
ery. 

Other  indicators  are  also  rising  mod- 
erately. In  the  first  quarter  of  1983,  in- 
dustrial production  increased  at  an 
annual  rate  of  8.2  percent.  Historical- 
ly, industrial  production  has  increased 

TABLE  2.-EC0N0MIC  ASSUMPTIONS 


about  14  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of 
recovery. 

We  have  been  disappointed  during 
the  past  2  years  by  setting  our  expec- 
tations for  economic  growth  too  high. 
We  expected  the  economy  to  grow  in 
1982,  and  it  declined.  Last  year,  we  ex- 
pected the  economy  to  grow  4.5  per- 
cent in  1983,  and  instead,  we  have  only 
about  half  that  much  growth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  printed  on  page  29 
of  the  Budget  Committee's  report, 
showing  the  economic  projections  used 
by  the  committee,  be  printed  in  the 
Recobo  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 
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til.  DOMENICI.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  Mr.  President,  that  a 
table  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  comparing  the  fiscal  year  1983- 
d6  economic  forecasts  used   by   the 


committee  with  the  latest  administra- 
tion forecast  and  with  a  so-called  con- 
sensus forecast  which  averages  the 
forecasts  of  a  number  of  outside 
economists. 

COMPARISON  OF  ECONOMIC  FORECASTS 

[CakMlir  year,  percent) 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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RTCOMIIXIIDD  FISCAL  POUCIXS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  all 
Members  of  the  Senate.  I  am  sure,  are 
very  much  concerned  about  Federal 
budget  deficits.  A  record  budget  deficit 
of  $110.6  billion  was  experienced  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  The  Federal  deficit  in 


fiscal  year  1983  has  already  reached 
nearly  $130  billion  and  we  are  only  a 
litle  more  than  halfway  through  the 
year.  Baseline  deficits  as  calculated  by 
CBO  range  from  $200.9  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1984  to  $267.5  bilUon  in  fiscal 
year  1988.  Moreover,  the  Federal  Oov- 


emment  is  faced  with  large  "structur- 
al deficits"  such  that  even  with  a 
healthy  economy  and/or  big  drop  in 
the  unemployment  rate,  the  gap  be- 
tween spending  and  revenues  would 
still  be  in  the  range  of  $200  billion  per 


year  for  the  next  several  years— 4  to  5 
percent  of  ONP. 

These  large  deficits  exert  upward 
pressure  on  interest  rates,  which  are 
still  quite  high  in  real  terms  and 
which  threaten  to  rise  in  the  coming 
months  imless  the  Federal  deficits 
now  projected  can  be  reduced  substan- 
tially. High  Interest  rates  have  severe 
economic  effects  in  fields  such  as  agri- 
culture, housing  construction,  automo- 
biles, and  other  types  of  interest-sensi- 
tive businesses.  Indeed,  high  interest 
rates  dampen  economic  activity  in  all 
fields,  as  businesses  cannot  borrow  to 
expand  their  operations  when  the 
return  on  investment  is  extremely 
smaU  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  capital 
and  consumers  borrow  less  and  there- 
fore buy  fewer  automobiles,  houses, 
appliances,  and  other  goods  and  serv- 
ices. 


What  the  American  economy  needs 
most  is  a  strong  and  durable  economic 
recovery.  And  what  most  threatens  a 
strong  and  sustained  economic  recov- 
ery is  the  prospect  of  high  real  inter- 
est rates.  The  Budget  Committee  be- 
lieves that  high  and  rising  deficits 
threaten  recovery,  and  it  has  there- 
fore reported  a  resolution  providing 
for  substantially  lowered  deficits. 

The  plan  reflected  in  Senate  Conciu-- 
rent  Resolution  27  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing elements: 

First.  Spending  Restraint.  The  reso- 
lution encompasses  spending  reduc- 
tions totaling  $60.9  bilUon  in  the  3 
fiscal  years  1984-86.  Projecting  the 
recommended  policies  forward  an  ad- 
ditional 2  years  raises  the  total  outlay 
savings  to  $146.5  bilUon  below  the 
baseline  projections  during  fiscal  years 
1984  through  1988. 


Second.  Increased  Revenues.  The 
committee  recommends  that,  along 
with  the  recommended  spending  re- 
ductions, Congress  enact  changes  in 
law  to  achieve  revenue  increases  of 
$121.2  billion  during  the  3  years  from 
fiscal  year  1984  through  1986  and 
$266.8  billion  over  the  next  5  years. 
These  increases  would  be  in  addition 
to  the  $48.6  billion  in  revenue  in- 
creases already  achieved  by  the  new 
social  security  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  changes 
from  the  baseline  recommended  by 
the  committee  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


TABLE  4.-SUMMARY  OF  CHANGES  FROM  BASEUNE  REFLECTED  IN  PROPOSED  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  clarify  one  point  about  this 
table,  which  is  also  printed  on  pages  7 
and  8  of  the  committee  report.  It  con- 
tains a  line  showing  "social  security" 
outlay  savings.  This  is  not  a  suggestion 
that  there  be  outlay  reductions  in 
social  security  beyond  those  already 
achieved  in  the  recent  social  security 
bill.  Rather,  the  presentation  of  the 
social  security  savings  on  this  table 
simply  reflects  the  fact  that  the  base- 
line used  by  the  Budget  Committee 
was  calculated  as  of  the  beginning  of 
this  Congress,  so  we  have  shown  as 
changes  from  the  baseline  the  spend- 
ing and  revenue  effects  of  social  secu- 
rity legislation  and  other  legislation 
enacted  so  iu  this  year. 

The  spending  restraint  proposed  in 
this  resolution  comes  on  top  of  sub- 
stantial policy  changes  in  the  past  2 
years  and  the  actions  earlier  this  year 
on  the  social  security  bill.  These  ac- 
tions have  already  reduced  Federal 
nondefense  spending  by  more  than  $60 


billion  per  year  below  where  it  other- 
wise would  have  been. 

The  further  spending  restraint  in 
this  resolution  includes  the  following 
highlights: 

First.  It  holds  nondefense,  noninter- 
est  outlay  growth  in  fiscal  year  1984  to 
a  total  of  only  $6.9  billion  over  fiscal 
year  1983.  This  is  growth  in  nominal 
dollar  terms  of  only  1.4  percent.  It  is  a 
decline  of  3.1  percent  in  real  terms 
compared  to  the  fiscal  year  1983 
outlay  level  now  expected.  In  fact,  the 
budget  targets  included  in  the  resolu- 
tion would  provide  negative  real 
growth  in  nondefense.  noninterest  out- 
lays for  fiscal  years  1984-86  and  real 
growth  of  less  than  2.5  percent  per 
year  in  fiscal  year  1987  and  fiscal  year 
1988. 

Second.  Achieves  5-year  entitlement 
savings  of  $49.8  billion  including  sav- 
ings already  achieved  through  the 
social  security  bill.  The  entitlement  re- 
straint includes: 

Historic  steps  to  limit  the  growth  of 
health  care  for  a  total  savings  of  $22.8 


billion  in  medicare  and  medicaid  over 
the  5-year  period. 

Provides  for  moving  all  cost-of-living 
adjustments  (COLA'S)  for  Federal  re- 
tirement and  disability  programs  to 
January  1— with  substantial  savings 
beyond  those  achieved  by  the  COLA 
changes  included  in  the  social  security 
legislation. 

Provides  for  additional  savings  to  be 
achieved  in  agriculture  price  supports, 
imemployment  compensation,  and 
child  support  enforcement. 

Third.  Restrains  discretionary,  non- 
defense  programs  so  as  to  produce  sav- 
ings of  $12.8  billion  over  the  5-year 
budget  period. 

Fourth.  Holds  outlays  for  national 
defense  $88.4  billion  below  those  re- 
quested by  the  President  and  $13.5  bil- 
lion below  the  CBO  baseline  during 
the  next  5  years. 

Fifth.  In  addition,  the  committee's 
recommendations  will  achieve  savings . 
in  interest  costs  totaling  $56.8  billion 
during  the  fiscal  year  1984-88  period. 
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Mr.  President,  I  Mk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  another  table  from  pages  9. 


10,  and  11  of  the  committee's  report, 
be  printed  in  the  Rkoro. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoro.  as  follows: 


TABU  5.-F1RST  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  FOR  FBCM.  YEAR  1984  AS  REPORTED  BY  THE  SENATE  BUDGET  COMMITTEE 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  This  table  shows 
the  spending,  revenue  deficit,  and 
public  debt  totals  provided  for  by 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27.  for 
the  6  fiscal  years  from  fiscal  year  1983 
through  fiscal  year  1988.  I  want  to 
make  dear  that  the  fiscal  years  1987 
and  1988  numl}ers  do  not  appear  as 
targets  in  Senate  Concturent  Resolu- 
tion 27.  but  are  projections  of  the  poli- 
cies recommended  for  the  earlier 
years. 

This  table  shows  the  spending  levels, 
both  budget  authority  and  outlays, 
broken  down  by  budget  functions.  It 
also  subdivides  revenues  into  three 
categories:  Social  security,  medical  in- 
surance, and  other  receipts. 

BUDOKTAXT  TBXATlfXirT  OP  SOCIAI.  SICUIUTV 
AMD  MEDICAL  ntSUKAHCI 

The  foregoing  table  reflects  the  deci- 
sion Congress  made  in  enacting  Public 
Law  98-21.  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  that  the  disbursements 
and  receipts  of  social  security  and 


medical  insiirance  trust  funds  should 
be  presented  separately  in  the  con- 
gressional budget,  beginning  with  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984.  Consistent 
with  Public  Law  98-21,  the  committee 
has  Included  in  this  resolution  a  new 
budget  function  for  social  security, 
identified  as  function  650.  and  another 
new  fimction  for  medical  insurance, 
fimction  570.  The  committee  has  fur- 
ther Implemented  Public  Law  98-21  by 
separately  identifying  in  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  27  the  estimated 
receipts  of  the  social  security  and  med- 
ical insurance  tnist  funds. 

RBVISION  OP  SKOMD  BUDGET  37  RESOLUTIOlt 
POR  nSCAL  TEAR  19S3 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27  re- 
vises the  aggregate  and  functional 
totals  provided  in  the  second  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1983.  The 
second  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1983  took  effect  automatically  on 
October  1,  1982,  as  a  result  of  a  provi- 
sion in  the  first  budget  resolution  for 


fiscal  year  1983.  Section  7  of  that  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  92)  provided  that 
if  Congress  had  not,  by  October  1,  ex- 
plicitly adopted  a  second  budget  reso- 
lution for  fiscal  year  1983.  the  first 
budget  resolution  would  be  converted 
automatically  to  a  second  resolution. 
Implementation  of  the  automatic 
second  resolution  provision  was.  In 
fact,  the  course  followed  by  Congress 
in  the  fall  of  1982. 

Many  changes  have  occurred  in  the 
budget  outlook  since  the  first  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  was  adopted. 
This  resolution  updates  the  spending 
and  revenue  estimates  and  provides 
for  the  spending  levels  which  the  com- 
mittee believes  necessary  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  Adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1984  wiU  supersede 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  92. 

RECONCILIATION 

A  significant  portion  of  the  spending 
reductions  proposed  in  Senate  Concur- 
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rent  Resolution  27  will  be  lmpl«nented 
through  the  reconciliation  process. 
The  resolution  contains  reconciliation 
instructions  directing  ccmimlttees  of 
Congress  to  take  actions  that  will 
change  existing  laws  in  order  to 
reduce  outlays  and  Increase  revenues. 
Without  reconciliation,  the  committee 
believes  and  I  believe  that  the  budget 
plan  would  not  have  credibility  in  the 
financial  maiiiets  and  with  the  general 
public  If  this  were  the  case,  expecta- 
tions about  the  future  of  the  economy 
would  be  less  positive  and  the  benefits 
of  the  budget  plan  would  be  delayed  or 
negated. 


I  remind  the  Senate  that  reconcilia- 
tion is  well  established  as  an  effective 
means  to  reduce  Pederad  deficits.  The 
first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1981. 1982.  and  1983  each  included  rec- 
CHicUlation  instructions. 

The  resolution  includes  instructions 
addressed  to  five  Senate  committees 
and  their  House  counterparts  to  rec- 
ommend changes  in  laws  within  their 
Jurisdiction  to  reduce  spending. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  major 
program  reductions  which  the  Budget 
Committee  assumes  will  be  made  in 
implementing    these    instructions   be 

TABLE  6.-RGC0NaLlATI0N  SPENOWG  SUMMARY 


printed  in  the  Rboobo.  TUs  table  is 
also  printed  on  page  14  of  the  commit- 
tee report.  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
these  assumptions  are  shown  for  infor- 
mation purposes  only.  The  committees 
which  receive  the  instnictions  will  be 
required  to  achieve  spending  reduc- 
tions totaling  the  amounts  specified, 
but  they  may  choose  to  achieve  the 
savings  in  ways  different  than  aw- 
simied  by  the  Budget  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  taUe 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscoso.  as  follows: 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  As  is  Indicated  in 
the  foregoing  table,  the  assimxed  legis- 
lative action  by  the  Oovemmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  on  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments (COLA'S)  wiU  result  in  sav- 
ings in  programs  outside  of  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee's  Juris- 
diction. These  savings  will  occur  be- 
cause existing  laws  link  COLA's  In 
military.  Public  Health  Service,  Coast 
Guard,  and  Foreign  Service  retirement 
to  the  COLA'S  in  civil  service  retire- 
ment Therefore,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  Senate  Committees  on  Armed 
Services,  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation,  and  Foreign  Relations 
to  report  legislation  in  order  to 
achieve  the  assumed  savings. 

PUBLIC  DEBT 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27 
provides  for  increases  in  the  public 
debt  subject  to  limit  of  $93.7  billion. 
$207.2  billion.  $197.7  billion,  and 
$190.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983.  fiscal 
year  1984.  fiscal  year  1985.  and  fiscal 
year  1986,  respectively. 

CREDIT 

This  resolution  continues  to  reflect 
the  Budget  Committee's  concern 
about  the  credit  aurtivities  of  the  Fed- 
eral    Government.     It     contains     a 


V  •■  ecu  hi  Mi  Mna  r 


number  of  provisions  dealing  with 
credit  activities  including  recommend- 
ed totals  by  function  for  new  direct 
loan  obligations  and  new  loan  guaran- 
tee cMnmitments,  language  calling  for 
allocation  of  credit  totals  among  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees,  and  sense- 
of-the-Congress  language  calling  for 
limitations  on  credit  activity  and  con- 
sideration of  legislation  to  Institute 
improved  budgetary  treatment  of  Fed- 
eral financing  bank  lending.  These 
credit  provisions  are  consistent  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Temix>- 
rary  Subcommittee  on  Federal  Credit 
which  submitted  its  report  to  the  full 
Budget  Committee  in  December  1982. 

DETAILS  OP  COlOaTTEB  RECOmiENDATIONS 

ISx.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  a  summary  of  the  committee's 
recommendations  on  revenues,  on 
each  of  the  budget  spending  functions 
and  on  the  credit  provisions  included 
in  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

REVENUES 

The  Budget  Committee  recommendation 
would  raise  revenues  by  $30.3  billion  in  FT 


1984  and  by  $121.1  billion  over  FY  1»8S- 
1986.' 

The  recommendation  makes  no  aaBump- 
tion  as  to  how  these  revenues  would  be 
raised. 

One  way  of  raising  these  revenues  would 
be  to  repeal  the  third  year  tax  cut  sched- 
uled to  begin  July  1,  1983  and  to  repeal  tax 
indexing  which  would  go  into  effect  Janu- 
ary 1, 1985. 

It  is  entirely  feasible  to  raise  these  reve- 
nues  through  tax  increases  which  do  not  in- 
volve repeal  of  the  third  year  or  tax  index- 
ing. The  President's  contingency  tax  raises 
comparable  revenues  with  a  S  percent 
income  tax  surcharge  and  a  $5  per  barrel  oil 
excise. 

Other  means  of  raising  these  revenues  in- 
clude excise  tax  and  user  fee  increases,  im- 
provements in  taxpayer  compliance,  and  tax 
expenditure  reductions. 

Tax  exi>enditures  total  $327.5  billion  in 
FY  1984.  A  ten  percent  reduction  in  tax  ex- 
penditures would  yield  the  committee  rec- 
ommendation for  increased  revenues. 

FUNCTION  OSO:  NATIONAL  OEPENSE 

The  Committee  recommends  $267.0  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $241.5  billion  in 
outlays  for  the  national  defense  function. 

The  Committee  rectmunendation  is  $22.9 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $27.2  billion 


I  The  oommlttee  recomineiidatlon  also  amimes 
additional  revenue  chances  for  the  effects  of  the 
PIK  procnun  (PX.  9S-4)  and  the  social  security 
amendments  (PX.  SS-Sl)  plus  additional  twrhnical 
reeaUmates  from  the  Ooofreaiiaoal  Budcet  Office. 
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In   outlays   above   the   currently    maeted 
levels  for  FT  1»83. 

The  recommendation  provides  for  S  per- 
cent real  growth  in  FY  1084  and  5  percent 
over  the  FT  1984-1988  period.  This  com- 
pares to  10  percent  In  FT  1984  and  6  per- 
cent over  the  five  year  period  contained  In 
the  President's  request. 

The  committee  recommendation  provides 
94  percent  of  the  spending  requested  by  the 
President  over  the  five  year  period  FY  1984- 
1988. 

It  allows  continuation  of  the  strategic 
modemiiatltm  and  readiness  Improvement 
initiatives  currently  in  progress. 

It  provides  $3.2  billion  more  budget  au- 
thority and  $8.1  billion  more  outlays  than 
the  House  passed  resolution  for  FY  1984. 

The  Committee  recommendation  saves 
$88.4  billion  in  outlays  over  the  period  FY 
1984-1988  compared  to  the  President's  re- 
quest. 

rnMcnoH  iso:  nriKERATioMAL  ArrAnts 

The  overall  numbers  for  this  function  in 
FY  1984  are  the  same  as  the  President's  re- 
quest, re-estimated  by  CBO.  However,  in 
some  areas  of  this  function,  the  Commit- 
tee's assumptions  are  somewhat  different 
from  the  President's  request. 

In  the  case  of  direct  credits  (in  practice, 
grants)  for  Israel,  the  Committee  does  not 
assume  the  reduction  of  $200  million  pro- 
posed by  the  Administration. 

For  diplomatic  and  foreign  information 
activities,  the  Committee  recommendation 
allows  for  expected  inflation,  but  it  does  not 
accommodate  the  10  percent  real  growth  re- 
quested by  the  President  for  FY  19S4. 

The  Committee  recommendation  does 
accept  the  President's  estimate  for  direct 
loan  activity  by  the  Export-Import  Bank 
($3.8  billion  in  FY  1984).  with  the  under- 
standing that  a  supplemental  described  in 
the  FY  1984  budget  may  be  submitted  later 
(see  Report,  p.  99). 

The  $8.5  billion  supplemental  for  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  can  be  accom- 
modated by  the  Committee  recommenda- 
tion for  FY  1983. 

The  Committee  recommends  making  room 
for  the  IMF  funding  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
sustaining  international  trade  and  export- 
related  American  Jobs,  not  for  a  bank  ball- 
out. 

The  Committee  position  on  the  IMF  fund- 
ing is  supportive  of  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee's efforts  to  require  private  banks  to 
more  fully  disclose  bad  loans  abroad. 

The  Committee  recommendation  is  less 
than  the  House-passed  FY  1984  level  by  $0.6 
bmion  in  budget  authority  and  $0.5  billion 
in  outlays. 

FDHcnoH  a  so:  gkmkiial  scixrck,  space  amd 

TKHMOUXST 

S.  Con.  Res.  27  recommends  $8.5  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $8.2  billion  in  outlays 
for  this  function  in  FY  1984. 

8.  Con.  Res.  27  would  provide  2  percent 
real  growth  for  programs  in  this  fimction. 
Within  that  Increase,  basic  research  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  would  increase  by  15  per- 
otat. 

Under  a  Con.  Res.  27,  the  NaUonal  Sci- 
ence Poimdation  could  provide  increased 
support  for  a  new  program  designed  to  im- 
prove and  recognize  quality  mathematics 
and  science  education  in  secondary  schools, 
upgrade  outdated  university  research  facili- 
ties and  instrumentation,  and  increase  re- 
search grants  and  graduate  student  support. 

Funding  provided  for  the  Department  of 
Energy  under  S.  Con.  Res.  27,  would  allow 


for  the  upgrading  of  several  accelerator  fa- 
culties and  for  initiating  the  constnictlon  of 
the  Stanford  Linear  Collider,  as  proposed  by 
the  administration. 

NASA  could  continue  operation  of  the  ex- 
isting two  shuttie  orbiters  and  could  main- 
tain the  current  production  schedule  of  the 
remaining  two  orbiters  scheduled  for  deliv- 
ery in  Ute  1984. 

NASA  would  also  be  able  to  Initiate  two 
new  space  science  initiatives,  the  Venus 
Radar  Mapper  and  the  Extreme  Ultraviolet 
Explorer  Satellite. 

pimcnoN  370:  erbiot 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  mark  for 
function  270  provides  for  a  higher  level  of 
funding  for  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
Facilities  Construction  than  the  level  as- 
sumed by  the  President. 

Spending  for  both  the  low-income  weath- 
erizaUon  and  the  schools  and  hospitals  con- 
servation programs  would  increase  over  FY 
1983  levels. 

All  Energy  Research  and  Development  ac- 
tivities would  be  provided  for  at  a  level 
equal  to  FY  1983. 

All  non-nuclear  Energy  Research  and  De- 
velopment, including  fossil,  solar,  conserva- 
tion, and  renewables,  are  provided  for  levels 
considerably  above  those  proposed  by  the 
President. 

FDMCnOH  300:  RATOItAL  RKSOnRCU  aho 

orviRoincxirT 

S.  Con.  Res.  27  recommends  $12.0  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $12.5  billion  in  out- 
lays for  this  function  in  FY  1984. 

The  Committee  recommendation  in- 
creases funding  for  critical  areas  of  national 
concerns  including:  emergency  cleanup  of 
hazardous  waste  sites  which  threaten  public 
health,  environmental  research  and  devel- 
opment, and  implementation  the  emergency 
Jobs  biU. 

S.  Con.  Res.  27  does  not  assume  savings 
from  user  fees.  Implementation  of  user  fees 
requires  authorizing  legislation,  which  has 
been  proposed  for  the  past  two  years,  and 
has  not  been  enacted  by  Congress.  To 
assume  savings  from  user  fees  without  the 
necessary  Congressional  support  is  unrealis- 
tic. 

S.  Con.  Res.  27  would  continue  programs 
at  the  FY  83  level  which  have  been  repeat- 
edly proposed  for  elimination  by  the  Presi- 
dent but  continued  to  be  funded  by  Con- 
gress: Historic  Preservation  programs,  and 
recreational  Land  acquisition  under  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund. 

S.  Con.  Res.  27  would  freeze  water  project 
construction  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  at  the  FY  1983  appropriated 
level. 

FUHCnOH  SSO:  AORICnLTURX 

The  Committee  recommendation  for  agri- 
culture is  $11.6  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $11.4  bUlion  in  outlays  in  FY  1984. 

The  Committee  recommendation  assiunes 
a  freeze  in  funding  at  the  baseline  levels, 
after  adjustments  for  recent  payment-in- 
kind  (PIK)  sign-up  reestlmates  and  the 
Emergency  Jobs  Act.  The  Committee  recom- 
mendation assumes  no  legislative  savings  as 
proposed  in  the  President's  budget,  such  as 
a  freeze  on  commodity  target  prices. 

Function  350  is  a  highly  volatile  function. 
Over  90  percent  of  the  spending  in  this 
function  is  associated  with  the  entitlement 
programs  operated  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corjxtration  (CCC).  Those  programs 
provide  income  and  price  support  to  farm- 
ers. The  outlays  for  the  programs  are  heavi- 
ly Influenced  by  such  variables  as  weather. 


crop  diseases,  world-wide  demand  and  pro- 
duction, and  fanner  participation  in  govern- 
ment proframa. 

This  volatility  is  evident  between  FY  1983 
and  FY  1984.  Without  any  legislated  policy 
changes,  outlays  will  decrease  from  nearly 
$34.0  blUion  in  FY  1983  to  $11.4  billion  in 
FY  1984.  a  63  percent  reduction. 

The  Committee  recommendation  reaf- 
firms actions  taken  through  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1982,  that  would 
reduce  funding  for  the  dairy  price  support 
program.  There  remains  a  great  deal  of  un- 
certainty in  the  savings  that  wiU  be 
achieved  from  that  Act.  Therefore,  the 
Committee  has  reconciled  the  Agriciilture 
Committee  for  $1.2  billion  in  savings  in  FY 
1984.  and  $1.3  in  both  FY  1985  and  1986,  to 
Insure  savings  within  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee's Jurisdiction. 
ruMcnoH  3  to:  comfmci  ahd  aonsiifo  CBCorr 

The  Committee  recommendation  assumes 
sufficient  funds  in  this  function  in  FY  1983 
to  accommodate  the  emergency  Jobs  appro- 
priations bill. 

The  reported  resolution  also  assumes  an 
additional  $0.1  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays  in  both  FY  1983  and  FY  1984 
for  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA) 
purchases  of  guaranteed  loans  that  are  ex- 
pected to  be  in  default.  The  government  has 
no  choice  but  to  make  these  purchases,  and 
the  money  to  pay  for  them  is  essentially 
mandatory. 

In  fiscal  year  1984  through  1988,  the  Com- 
mittee recommendation  generally  assumes 
that  discretionary  programs  in  this  function 
will  be  frozen  at  the  FY  1983  appropriated 
level  provided  before  enactment  of  the  Jobs 
bill. 

The  freeze  rejects  the  President's  protXM- 
als  to  virtually  eliminate  Farmers  Home 
rural  housing  loans,  terminate  SBA  business 
loans,  reduce  elderly  and  handicapped  hous- 
ing loans,  and  reduce  funds  for  postal  rate 
subsidies  by  one-half. 

All  these  programs  have  been  reduced  in 
recent  years.  The  further  large  reductions 
proposed  by  the  President  are  unrealistic, 
and  the  Committee  recommendation  rejects 
them  in  favor  of  a  general  freeze  on  spend- 
ing. 

The  reported  resolution  assumes  that  the 
revenue  foregone  appropriation  to  the 
Postal  Service,  which  fimds  subsidized 
postal  rates,  will  be  $760  million  in  FY  1984. 
This  is  nearly  double  the  level  requested  by 
the  President  and  is  the  amount  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  March. 

Some  Senators  may  be  concerned  that  the 
assumed  revenue  foregone  figure  would  not 
be  enough  to  keep  subsidized  postal  rates  at 
current  levels  in  FY  1984.  The  amount  as- 
sumed by  the  Committee  is  not  binding  and 
each  Senator  will  be  free  to  advocate  a 
higher  level,  within  overall  budgetary  con- 
straints during  the  appropriations  process. 
roMcnoN  40o:  tramsportatioh 

The  Committee  recommends  $27.7  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $25.9  billion  for 
transportation  programs  in  FY  1984.  The 
recommended  level  provides  for  2  percent 
nominal  growth  in  budget  authority  for  dis- 
cretionary programs  in  FY  1984. 

Spending  resulting  from  the  Emergency 
Jobs  Act  is  acconunodated  by  the  recom- 
mended mark.  Over  the  five  year  period,  FY 
1983-1988,  this  Act  will  add  $0.7  billion  in 
outlays  for  transportation  programs. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  spend- 
ing for  contract  authority  programs,  such  as 
Federal-aid  highways,  airport  improvement 


grants,  and  mass  transit  capital  granta  in- 
crease to  the  fully  authoriaed  levels  oon- 
tatawd  in  the  1982  Surface  Tranqwrtation 
Amtotance  Act  and  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Improvement  Act.  The  Committee  mark  as- 
sumes that  FY  1984  outlays  wUl  grow  in 
comparison  to  FY  1983  by  40  percent  for 
highways  and  50  percent  for  airport  grants, 
including  qoendlng  provided  by  the  Emer- 
gency Jobs  Act. 

The  Committee  adopted  current  policy 
funding  for  urban  mass  transit.  The  recom- 
mended mark  assumes  the  continuation  of 
transit  operating  asaiitanoe  authorized  by 
the  Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act, 
rather  than  phasing  out  operating  assist- 
ance as  proposed  by  the  administration, 
nmcnoii  48o:  ooiocdiiitt  ahb  rhiiohal 


The  Committee  recommends  $8.6  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $8.1  billion  in  out- 
lays for  this  function  in  FY  1984. 

The  Ccmunittee  recommendation  assumes 
baseline  funding  for  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration (FteHA)  rural  development  pro- 
grams and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA) 
Indian  programs. 

The  recommendation  Incorporates  spend- 
ing resulting  from  the  Emergency  Jobs  Act. 
including  $1.0  billion  in  additional  budget 
authority  for  the  community  devel(H>ment 
block  grant  (CDBO)  program  in  FY  1983. 

Funding  for  CDBO  in  FY  1984  and 
beyond  would  be  frozen  at  the  FY  1983 
level,  excluding  the  Emergency  Jobs  Act 
funding- 
No  additional  budget  authority  is  assumed 
for  the  SBA  disaster  loan  program  in  FY 
1984.  Large  unobligated  balances  and  loan 
repayments  are  expected  to  provide  suffi- 
cient funding  for  this  program. 

The  Committee  also  expects  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  SBA  disaster  loan  provision  re- 
quiring that  agriculture  disaster  loans  be 
operated  through  FmHA. 

Termination  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  (EDA)  and  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission  (ARC)  is  assumed 
in  the  Committee  recommendation. 

AU  other  discretionary  programs  within 
Function  450  would  be  held  to  their  FY 
1983  Impropriated  levels. 

ruMCTioif  60o:  kducation,  traihirg. 

EatPLOTMXNT,  AND  SOCIAL  SERVI(3S 

The  Budget  Committee  recommends  $30.8 
billion  in  budget  authority  imd  $27.0  billion 
in  outlays  in  FY  1984  for  function  500,  edu- 
cation, training,  employment,  and  social 
services  programs. 

The  recommendation  is  above  the  Presi- 
dent's request  by  $5.4  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1.5  billion  in  outlays  for  FY 
1984. 

The  Budget  Committee  recommendation 
assumes  the  I*resldent's  requested  increase 
of  $215  million  for  the  dislocated  worker 
program.  Title  III  of  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act.  These  funds  wUl  allow  states  to 
establish  programs  for  Job  counseling,  train- 
ing, and  relocation  assistance  for  dislocated 
workers.  There  individuals  have  llttie 
chance  of  regaining  their  old  Jobs  as  the 
economy  moves  into  recovery  and  deserve 
assistance  as  they  adjust  to  the  changing 
economy. 

The  recommendation  also  assimies  in- 
creases above  last  year's  level  of  $60  million 
for  vocational  education  and  $100  million 
for  compensatory  education  for  disadvan- 
taged children.  These  programs  have  dem- 
onstrated effectiveness  in  preparing  young 
people  for  the  workplace  and  in  improving 
achievement  test  scores.  An  additional  in- 


vestment in  these  programs  is  Justified  to 
sustain  a  looc-term  economic  recovery. 

The  function  600  recommendation  as- 
sumes funding  of  $230  million  for  a  new 
math  and  sdenoe  education  initiative.  Con- 
gressional concern  over  the  quality  of  math 
and  science  instruction  in  our  nation's  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  post-secondary 
schools  Is  great.  Legislation  is  likely  to  be 
enacted  this  year. 

This  recommendation  assumes  a  one-time 
increase  In  budget  authority  for  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  and  the  employ- 
ment service  to  place  these  programs  on  an 
advance  funding  cycle  consistent  with  other 
education  programs. 

Other  discretionary  programs  are  funded 
at  the  FY  1983  baseline  budget  authority 
leveL  No  changes  or  savings  are  assumed  for 
any  entiUement  programs  in  this  function, 
mcnoii  sso:  bbalth 

The  Committee  recommendation  contin- 
ues needed  funding  for  health  service  pro- 
grams such  as  maternal  and  child  health, 
migrant  health,  preventive  health,  and  com- 
munity health  centers.  Each  of  these  pro- 
grams is  assumed  to  be  fimded  at  a  level 
higher  than  that  needed  to  cover  inflation. 

The  Committee  rejected  the  President's 
proposal  to  freeze  funding  for  the  health 
block  grants. 

In  medicaid,  the  Committee  assumed  a 
continuation  of  the  present  growth  targets 
and  penalties  enacted  in  the  1981  Reconcili- 
ation Act.  The  penalties  would  be  reduced, 
however,  as  proposed  by  the  President. 

The  Committee  did  not  assume  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  mandatory  medicaid  co- 
payments.  A  voluntary  system  for  the  states 
to  decide  on  copayments  is  currently  in 
effect. 

The  Committee  assumed  current  policy 
levels  for  health  research. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  would 
receive  a  $200  million  increase  over  its  FY 
1983  appropriation  under  the  Committee 
recommendation. 

The  Committee  assumed  a  freeze  in 
health  education  and  consiuier  and  occupa- 
tional health  at  the  FY  1983  level. 

The  Committee  incorporated  the  effects 
of  the  emergency  Jobs  appropriation  bill  in 
this  function— $260  million  in  FY  1983 
budget  authority. 

roHcnoH  5To:  mxdical  msuRAifcx 

This  new  function  was  created  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  in  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Amendments  of  1983  that  medicare  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements  be  displayed  sepa- 
rately in  the  budget. 

The  Committee  recommendation  recog- 
nizes the  permanent  reduction  in  hospital 
reimbursements  enacted  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments.  These  savings  represent  a 
$10.3  billion  reduction  over  the  next  five 
years. 

The  Committee  would  freeze  physician 
fees  for  those  doctors  who  charge  higher 
rates  than  those  set  by  medicare.  It  also  as- 
sumes that  provisions  will  be  enacted  to 
Insure  that  reimbursement  reductions  will 
not  be  passed  on  to  beneficiaries. 

The  Committee  recommendation  assimies 
that  most  beneficiaries  would  continue  to 
pay  25  percent  of  the  medical  insurance  pro- 
gram costs  through  premiums. 

The  Committee  assimies  that  high-income 
individuals  would  pay  a  higher  premium  for 
medical  insurance.  The  Committee's  recom- 
mendation would  cost  couples  with  incomes 
over  $32,000  and  individuals  over  $25,000  ap- 
proximately $8  per  month  in  1984.  It  would 
affect  only  7-8  percent  of  the  medicare  pop- 
ulation. 


These  changes  will  reduce  the  federal  gen- 
eral fund  subsidy  payment  to  medical  insur- 
ance from  a  16J  percent  growth  rate  in  the 
baseline  to  13.3  percent. 

Without  action  by  Congress,  medicare  will 
grow  at  a  14.4  percent  rate  during  1983-88. 
During  this  period,  outlays  could  almost 
double. 

The  Committee  rejected  the  Administra- 
tion's across-the-board  increase  in  premi- 
ums, deductibles,  and  copayments. 

nmcnoR  soo:  ixooifK  sbcuritt 

The  Committee  recommendation  incorpo- 
rates action  already  taken  by  Congress  on 
the  emergency  Jobs  appropriation.  It  in- 
creased funding  for  the  supplemental  feed- 
ing program  for  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren (WIC),  charitable  food  distribution, 
and  benefits  for  unemployed  rail  workers. 

The  Committee  recommendation  incorpo- 
rates action  already  taken  by  Congress  in 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983. 
Tills  legislation  extends  benefits  for  the 
long-term  unemployed  and  increases  benefit 
levels  in  the  supplemental  security  income 
program. 

The  Committee  assumes  a  delay,  as  early 
as  possible,  to  January  for  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments in  federal  civilian  and  military  re- 
tirement and  several  smaller  retirement  and 
disability  programs.  (Social  security  COLAs 
are  already  scheduled  for  a  delay  until  Jan- 
uary as  a  result  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1983.)  This  change  would 
put  all  of  the  retirement  programs  on  an 
equal  basis. 

The  Committee  recommendation  also  as- 
sumes funding  levels  that  ensure  the  solven- 
cy of  the  railroad  retirement  program. 
Without  such  action,  railroad  retirement 
benefits  will  be  cut  beginning  October  1, 
1983.  The  Committee  recommendation  does 
not  include  the  deeper  benefit  reductions 
now  proposed  by  the  Administration.  The 
Committee  further  assumes  that  windfall 
benefits  will  be  paid  in  fuU. 

The  Committee  enactment  of  modifica- 
tions to  Improve  the  child  support  enforce- 
ment program.  These  changes  would  en- 
Tasjux  the  financial  security  of  women  and 
children  in  families  with  an  absent  parent, 
increase  the  financial  responsibility  of 
absent  parents  to  support  their  children, 
and  improve  program  performance. 

The  Committee  recommendation  assumes 
modifications  of  the  unemployment  system 
after  the  economy  has  recovered.  It  assumes 
that  the  basic  unemployment  program 
would  use  the  same  eligibility  standards 
that  are  already  in  place  for  the  extended 
benefits  programs.  This  would  strengthen 
the  state  unemployment  system  which  is  in 
massive  debt. 

The  Committee  assumes  that  spending  for 
discretionary  programs  wUl  be  held  to  the 
fiscal  year  1983  current  law  levels.  However, 
it  allows  room  for  increased  funding  for  the 
supplemental  feeding  program  for  women, 
infants,  and  children  (WIC). 

The  Committee  also  assumes  a  $100  mil- 
lion increase  in  funding  for  child  nutrition 
programs.  This  proposal  has  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  the  Committee  and  is  only  half  of 
the  House-passed  increase. 

The  Committee  recommendation  assumes 
that  funding  for  subsidized  and  public  hous- 
ing will  be  frozen  at  fiscal  year  1983  levels  in 
fiscal  year  1984  and  future  years.  The  as- 
sumed level  of  funding  would  provide  assist- 
ance for  about  97,000  additional  rental  units 
for  low-income  families. 
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ruHcnoH  (Bo:  socui.  bwuiuit 
Punctkm  650,  Social  Security,  is  a  new 
function.  It  was  created  to  comply  with  P X. 
M-31.  the  Social  Security  Amendment!  of 
IMS.  It  renecU  the  decision  of  Congresa  to 
aetMurmtely  Identify  the  social  security  trust 
funds  within  the  federal  budget. 

The  Coounlttee  recommendation  incorpo- 
rates the  changes  enacted  by  the  Congress 
in  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983. 
These  provisions  ensure  the  solvency  of  the 
social  sectuity  program  through  a  combina- 
tion of  revenue  increases,  slower  outlay 
growth,  and  general  fund  transfers. 
rnRcnoii  too:  vrmuifs  Bamnrs  aud 

SOtVICB 

The  First  Budget  Resolution  provides  a 
generous  budget  for  veterans  programs, 
even  while  it  restrains  the  growth  of  entitle- 
ment programs. 

The  President  and  the  Committee  have 
upheld  their  traditional  commitment  to  our 
Nation's  28.5  million  veterans  by  providing  a 
record  (25.7  billion  budget  for  veterans  ben- 
efits and  services. 

In  these  times  of  high  unemployment,  the 
Budget  Resolution  addresses  the  needs  of 
veterans  by  including  $150  million  for  a  new 
readjustment  benefits  initiative  recommend- 
ed by  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 

The  Resolution  accommodates  the  Presi- 
dent's increases  for  Important  VA  hospital 
and  medical  care  programs.  FY  1984  fund- 
ing for  these  programs  is  8  percent  above 
the  FY  1983  level. 

This  commitment  will  help  the  VA  meet 
the  anticipated  needs  of  over  11  million 
aging  World  War  II  veterans,  most  of  whom 
wiU  reach  age  65  by  the  end  of  this  decade. 

The  resolution  also  assumes  $0.3  billion  in 
FY  1983  supplemental  funding  to  accommo- 
date expected  congressional  action  to  accel- 
erate the  construction  of  VA  facilities  that 
were  included  in  the  President's  FY  1984 
budget 

The  Budget  Resolution  provides  equitable 
restraint  in  entitlement  programs  through  a 
six-month  delay  in  the  FY  1984  cost-of- 
living  increases  for  veterans  compensation 
and  pension  programs.  Just  as  It  does  for 
social  security. 

Veterans  and  other  federal  benefit  recipi- 
ents are  asked  by  the  President  and  the 
Congress  to  make  a  one-time  sacrifice  to  do 
their  fair  share  in  combatting  escalating 
federal  deficits. 

In  addition,  the  Resolution  assumes  that 
all  COLA  changes  will  shift  to  January  so 
that  federal  beneficiaries  will  get  COLAs  at 
about  the  same  time. 

FOHcnoii  7  so:  AMmnsTHATiow  or  justice 

The  Committee  recommends  $6.0  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  outlays  for  this 
function  in  FY  1984. 

The  resolution  incorporates  funding  for 
the  1983  emergency  Jobs  appropriation 
bill— $0.1  billion  in  this  function  in  FY  1983 
budget  authority. 

The  Committee  assumes  an  additional 
$600  million  for  federal  law  enforcement 
programs  to  address  the  national  priorities 
of  preventing  crime  and  organized  drug  traf- 
ficking. This  is  approximately  $300  million 
more  than  requested  by  the  President  and 
$gOO  million  more  than  assumed  in  the 
House-passed  resolution. 

Additional  funding  has  also  been  included 
in  anticipation  of  the  passage  of  comprehen- 
sive immigration  reform  legislation  which 
should  cost  approximately  $4.0  billion  over 
the  next  five  yean. 


The  Committee  assumes  continuation  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  and  Juvenile 
Justice  and  delinquency  prevention  pro- 
grams at  their  current  appropriation  level 
of  $241  miUion  and  $70  million  respectively. 
The  President  proposed  to  eliminate  these 
programs. 

All  other  programs  in  this  function,  such 
as  the  Judiciary,  are  assumed  to  be  funded 
at  current  policy  levels. 

ruHcnoii  soo:  GsmtAL  covxRinairT 

The  Committee  recommends  $5.7  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  outlays  for  this 
function  In  FY  1984. 

This  resolution  incorporates  fiuiding  for 
the  1983  emergency  Jobs  appropriation 
bill— $0.1  billion  in  this  function  in  1983 
budget  authority. 

The  Committee  assumes  increased  fund- 
ing for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
carry  out  provisions  of  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982  (TEFRA). 
TEFRA  and  other  compliance  measures  are 
expected  to  increase  receipts  to  the  Treas- 
ury by  approximately  $9  billion  in  FY  1984. 

The  Committee  assimies  normal  spending 
levels  for  the  federal  buildings  fund  and 
current  law  spending  for  all  other  programs 
in  this  function. 

nmcnoN  sso:  gerkral  pimPOSK  fiscal 

ASSIST  AMCK 

The  Committee  recommends  $7.1  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $7.0  billion  in  out- 
lays for  this  function. 

The  Committee  assumes  a  continuation  of 
the  general  revenue  sharing  program.  This 
assumption  will  assure  local  governments  of 
a  steady  source  of  fiscal  assistance  in  spite 
of  a  difficult  federal  situation. 

The  Committee  recommendation  could  ac- 
commodate funding  for  a  federal-state  in- 
frastructure program.  All  other  programs 
are  assumed  to  hold  at  the  current  level  in- 
cluding the  PaymenU-in-Lieu-of-Taxes  pro- 
gram, payments  to  states  from  forest  service 
receipts  and  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act,  and 
federal  land  management  activities. 
ruHCTioH  soo:  net  iiiterest 

The  Committee  recommendation  assumes 
reductions  in  net  interest  costs  consistent 
with  the  deficit  reductions  from  the  base- 
line that  are  contained  in  the  recommended 
budget. 

fuhctior  sao:  aixowamces 

The  Committee  recommendation  assumes 
a  six-month  freeze  on  pay  raises  for  federal 
civilian  agency  employees,  followed  by  4 
percent  pay  raises  in  April  1984.  April  1985, 
and  April  1986. 
ruHCTiow  sso:  umsistributed  oftsetting 
bbceifts 

The  Committee  recommendation  assumes 
amounts  for  the  employer  share  of  employ- 
ee retirement  that  are  consistent  with  deci- 
sions made  in  other  functions. 

The  Committee  recommendation  assumes 
increased  levels  of  OCS  receipts  based  on 
the  latest  available  information. 

credit  budget 

The  reported  resolution  accommodates 
the  credit  budget  Impact  of  the  fiscal  year 
1983  emergency  Jobs  appropriations  bill. 

For  fiscal  year  1984  through  1988,  the 
Committee  recommendation  generally  as- 
stunes  that  the  appropriation  act  limitations 
on  credit  programs  enacted  in  fiscal  year 
1983  will  be  continued. 

This  "freeze"  on  discretionary  credit  pro- 
grams rejects  the  reductions  proposed  by 
the  President  in  Foreign  Military  Sales,  ag- 


ricultiure.  rural  housing,  rural  development 
and  "mall  bu^MSS  loans.  The  "freeae"  also 
rejects  the  Administration's  cute  in  REA 
loan  guarantees,  FHA  mortgage  insurance, 
and  Oinnle  Mae  mortgage-backed  securities. 

CORCLUSIOR 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
development  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  27  is  an  extremely  difficult 
but  important  challenge.  I  am  grati- 
fied that  the  committee  has  been  able 
to  produce  a  budget  resolution  which 
received  strong  bipartisan  support 
inside  the  committee.  It  is  time  now 
for  the  full  Senate  to  work  its  will. 
I  yield  the  floor  at  this  point 
Mr.  CHUTES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  shall  need  to 
make  my  opening  statement. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  is  on  the  Senate 
floor  today  because  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  felt  the  most  important 
thing  was  to  get  a  deficit  reduction 
plan  in  place. 

It  is  important  to  understand  that, 
but  let  us  not  have  any  illusions  about 
the  debate  ahead.  The  chairman  of 
our  committee  has  made  it  clear  he 
will  oppose  certain  elements  of  ttiis 
resolution,  even  though  he  supported 
them  in  committee.  So,  we  will  have  a 
full  discussion  on  the  big  three  issues. 
We  will  talk  about  defense  spending, 
domestic  spending,  and  revenue  levels. 
Those  are  all  at  the  core  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

But  they  are  not  the  central  ques- 
tion this  debate  must  deal  with.  The 
central  Issue  Ijefore  the  Senate  in  this 
budget  debate  is  interest  rates.  That  is 
right— interest  rates.  The  life  of  the 
economic  recovery  is  tied  to  them.  The 
ability  of  Americans  to  find  work  de- 
pends on  interest  rates:  how  low  we 
can  get  them,  and  how  many  Jobs  will 
be  produced  as  a  result.  Business,  in- 
dustry, the  person  on  Main  Street,  and 
the  investors  on  Wall  Street  rely  on 
interest  rates  to  gage  their  level  of 
economic  activity— what  they  buy, 
what  they  seU,  what  they  invest. 

So.  while  we  will  talk  atx>ut  lots  of 
issues  in  the  days  ahead,  they  will  all 
come  back  to  interest  rates,  and  what 
we  can  do  to  bring  them  down  and 
keep  them  down. 

Every  Senator  in  this  Chamber 
knows  what  we  need  to  do.  We  have  to 
cut  Federal  deficits,  and  we  will  debate 
how  to  do  that. 

I  can  tell  you  right  now  how  we  can 
bring  those  deficits  down.  We  can  do  it 
by  adopting  the  budget  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
does  not  care  much  for  the  budget  res- 
olution now  before  us.  To  me,  that  is  a 
little  ironic,  because  this  resolution  is 
an  attack  on  deficits,  and  I  have 
always  thought  those  were  important 
to  him.  At  least  they  were  still  impor- 
tant when  he  spoke  to  the  Mortgage 


Bankers'  Aoociation  this  February. 
He  brooded  then  about  the  deficits, 
saying  that  unless  smnethlng  is  done 
about  than,  they  "will  continue  to 
absorb  increasing  amounts  of  credit 
that  the  private  sector  sorely  needs  to 
insure  economic  recovery." 

He  was  aUudlng  to  deficits,  but  he 
was  really  talking  about  interest  rates. 
And  that  Is  what  we  must  talk  about 
in  this  debate. 

I  wiU  tell  you  it  is  not  easy  to  keep 
the  public's  mind  on  the  extent  of  the 
problem  we  face  since  we  keep  reading 
and  hearing  about  the  new  records  the 
stock  market  is  setting.  Over  1.200  last 
week,  and  another  sign  that  recovery 
seems  to  be  imderway.  Well,  maybe  it 
is  a  recovery,  and  maybe  it  is  only  a 
low  rebound.  Maybe  it  is  Just  a  wild 
bounce  after  2  years  of  recession. 

Whatever  it  is.  we  have  to  be  careful 
we  Just  do  not  lean  back  and  say,  "boy. 
I'm  glad  that's  over,  so  let's  forget 
about  it."  With  that  kind  of  attitude, 
it  really  will  be  "over"— all  over. 

I  think  we  need  to  be  realistic.  We 
have  still  got  plenty  of  work  ahead. 
And  if  what  we  are  seeing  really  is  re- 
covery, we  will  have  to  work  hard  to 
keep  it.  Nothing  will  kill  the  recovery 
quicker  than  interest  rates  going  up. 
And  nothing  will  keep  those  rates 
higher  than  huge  Federal  deficits. 

Let  us  look  at  what  this  budget  reso- 
lution does  to  attack  those  deficits. 
The  deficits  in  this  resolution  are 
high;  they  are  very  high.  In  fiscal 
1984.  the  deficit  will  be  $163  billion;  in 
fiscal  1985.  it  will  be  $147  bilUon;  and 
in  fiscal  1986.  the  deficit  wiU  be  $133 
billion.  Those  are  the  deficits  we  will 
have  if  we  pass  the  resolution  reported 
by  the  Budget  Committee. 

But  what  would  those  deficits  be  if, 
instead  of  the  Senate  budget  proposal, 
we  went  with  the  President's  propos- 
als? In  fiscal  1984,  the  deficit  would  be 
$179  billion.  In  fiscal  1986,  under  the 
President's  proposal,  the  deficit  would 
be  $149  billion.  Those  kind  of  deficits 
would  absorb  96  percent  of  all  net  pri- 
vate savings  in  the  country. 

In  every  case,  in  each  year,  the  defi- 
cits in  the  Senate  budget  resolution 
are  substantially  lower  than  the  Presi- 
dent's. That  is  the  key  virture  of  the 
Senate  proposal.  The  deficits  are  still 
way  too  high,  but  they  are  a  lot  lower 
each  year  than  the  President's,  and  on 
a  steady  downward  path  year  to  year. 
If  we  pass  the  budget  we  have  report- 
ed, we  will  knock  off  $32  billion  in  in- 
terest payments  on  the  national  debt 
alone— $32  billion,  Mr.  President.  That 
is  how  much  less  we  will  pay  in  a 
period  of  5  years  under  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  27  than  we  would 
pay  under  the  President's  budget. 
That,  by  itself,  ought  to  be  a  strong 
signal  to  the  credit  markets  that  we 
are  serious  about  cutting  deficits  and 
interest  rates. 

Compared  to  the  President's  propos- 
al, this  budget  resolution  wiU  reduce 


Federal  deficits  by  $131  billion  over 
the  next  S  years.  That  is  $131  billion 
more  that  wiU  be  available  for  private 
borrowing. 

That  is  $131  billion  less  Federal  pres- 
sure on  interest  rates.  That  is  $131  bil- 
lion that  we  wiU  not  have  to  borrow, 
money  we  wiU  not  have  to  take  away 
from  the  private  sector. 

That  is  what  this  resolution  wiU  do. 
What  we  will  debate  is  how  the  resolu- 
tion does  it.  I  suppose  the  best  place  to 
start  is  with  revenues,  since  it  looks 
like  that  will  be  a  big  sticking  point. 

There  is  no  question  we  have  a  reve- 
nue problem  that  translates  into  a 
giant-sized  deficit  problem.  Elarly  this 
year,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
described  it  as  a  "long-term  mismatch 
between  Federal  spending  and  taxing." 
CBO  went  on  to  warn  that— 

*  *  *  the  American  economy  faces  unprec- 
edented risks  in  the  years  ahead  unless  the 
Federal  Government  takes  measures  to 
narrow  the  gap  between  tax  revenues  and 
spending. 

Well,  they  have  certainly  got  that 
right.  The  sorry  part  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  had  it  wrong,  but  will 
not  do  what  is  necessary  to  correct  its 
mistakes.  The  President's  budget 
would  have  added  virtually  no  reve- 
nues to  the  budget  until  1986.  The 
President  said  that  was  an  insurance 
policy.  Well,  we  all  Itnow  what  it  takes 
to  collect  on  an  insurance  policy. 

Mr.  President,  it  takes  a  calamity— it 
takes  a  fire,  it  takes  death,  it  takes  a 
theft.  What  we  need  is  some  preven- 
tive medicine  right  now  before  we  lose 
the  patient. 

Two  years  ago.  Congress  accepted 
the  President's  plan  for  a  3-year,  25- 
percent  tax  cut.  Fifteen  percent  of 
that  tax  cut  is  already  in  place.  If  the 
taxpayer  really  has  not  felt  it  much  in 
his  savings  account,  he  can  sure  feel  it 
in  the  size  of  his  interest  pas^ments. 
The  tax  cuts  were  paid  out  of  money 
we  did  not  have.  It  was  like  a  giant  re- 
volving charge  that  made  things  seem 
OK  for  the  present.  But  I  think  we 
can  see  now  the  bill  collector's  at  the 
door  and  he  wants  his  money.  We 
have  nm  up  nearly  $200  billion  in 
extra  debt,  largely  because  of  the  tax 
cuts. 

The  White  House  hears  those  argu- 
ments, too.  But  they  are  ignoring 
them.  I  am  afraid  we  have  been  ignor- 
ing something,  as  well.  The  White 
House  tallcs  about  the  stimulus  of  tax 
cuts,  but  they  do  not  ever  seem  to  talk 
about  the  fact  that  the  tax  cuts  are 
permanent.  If  the  third  year  of  the 
tax  cut  remains  in  place,  it  will  mean 
we  have  permanently  cut  25  percent 
out  of  the  tax  base. 

Tou  can  preach  all  you  want  about 
the  virtues  of  tax  cuts,  but  as  long  as 
we  keep  cutting  taxes,  we  will  never 
reach  the  day  when  the  deficits  can  be 
reduced  significantly. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee's  res- 
olution includes  the  Democratic  pro- 


posal to  increase  revenues  over  the 
baseline  by  $30  billion  in  fiscal  1984. 
growing  to  $80  billion  in  fiscal  1988. 
While  these  technically  show  as  in- 
creases to  the  base,  they  are  the 
amounts  we  could  save  by  forgoing  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut  and  repealing 
indexing.  That  is,  we  do  not  have  to 
raise  taxes.  We  just  have  to  hold  off 
from  any  more  "red  ink"  tax  cuts. 

Specific  legislative  changes  are  not 
the  province  of  this  budget  resolution. 
But  the  revenues  prescribed  in  Senate  - 
Concurrent  Resolution  27  are  essen- 
tial, and  ways  must  be  found  to  get 
them.  When  the  President  hears  that 
hard  truth,  he  often  reverts  to  calling 
this  resolution  a  tax-and-qiend 
budget.  Well,  it  is  not.  This  resolution 
will  lead  to  a  tax  bimlen  of  20.4  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  by 
1988.  The  President's  budget  in  Janu- 
ary would  have  actually  produced  a 
tax  burden  of  20.6  percent.  So  the  tax 
levels  in  this  resolution  are  actually 
lower  than  the  President's  as  a  per- 
centage of  GNP  by  1988. 

Mr.  President,  we  always  talk  about 
how  we  do  not  want  any  tax  increases. 
Certainly  no  politician  likes  to  talk 
about  increases  in  taxes.  But  in  this 
resolution  both  sides  are  talking  about . 
increasing  taxes.  The  P>resident  is  talk- 
ing about  a  major  tax  increase.  The 
President  says  we  should  wait  until 
1986  to  make  that  increase,  and  the 
Senate  budget  resolution  says  begin  to 
get  some  of  that  revenue  in  1984.  Do 
not  wait  until  1986.  Do  not  let  those 
deficits  get  higher  and  higher  and 
higher,  allowing  the  interest  rates  to 
acciunulate  and  compound  so  that  we 
will  have  this  ever-increasing  deficit. 

You  can  see  from  the  figuj'es  I  have 
just  given,  we  are  both  talking  about  a 
tax  burden,  the  President  of  20.6  per- 
cent and  the  Senate  budget  resolution 
of  20.4  percent.  The  question  simply 
is:  What  year? 

So  we  need  to  do  something  about 
revenues.  I  admit  we  cannot  look  at 
the  size  of  the  Federal  budget  without 
concluding  a  large  part  of  our  problem 
comes  from  big  spending.  But  neither 
can  we  look  at  the  size  of  our  annual 
deficits  without  concluding  a  large 
part  of  the  problem  comes  from  big 
and  permanent  tax  cuts. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat  that  no 
one  likes  to  oppose  tax  cuts,  but  to 
have  tax  cuts  of  the  size  that  we  have 
had— when  they  have  all  been  written 
with  red  ink— that  is  our  problem.  The 
huge  tax  cuts  were  ever  larger  than 
the  dramatic  spending  cuts  we  have 
made.  Tet,  it  was  decided  that  we 
would  buy  this  great  theory  that  says 
you  can  write  people  a  tax  cut  with 
red  ink  and  that  would  stimulate  the 
economy. 

We  have  seen  what  it  has  stimulat- . 
ecL  One  of  the  biggest  recessions  we 
have  ever  had  and  the  biggest  deficits  ^ 
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we  have  ever  faced  in  the  history  of 
thiscountxy. 

We  have  to  keep  that  in  mind  as  we 
move  through  the  spending  levels  in 
this  budget  For  fiscal  1984.  the  pend- 
ing resolution  is  essentially  a  hold-the- 
line  budget. 

This  is  something  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  and  I  and 
Members  agree  on. 

It  provides  no  substantial  increases, 
but  it  rejects  virtually  all  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  cuts.  For  most  domes- 
tic programs,  no  inflation  adjustments 
are  assumed  for  5  years.  However, 
most  needs-tested  programs  for  low- 
income  people  are  entitlements,  and 
they  are  covered  for  inflation  and 
caseload  costs. 

Let  me  give  you  a  couple  of  precise 
examples.  For  education  and  training, 
programs  are  basically  frozen  at  fiscal 
1983  levels.  There  is  a  small  increase 
for  education,  but  It  still  falls  about 
$600  million  short  of  what  it  would 
take  to  cover  inflation,  let  alone 
paying  for  new  initiatives. 

The  resolution  makes  some  cuts  in 
medicare  and  medicaid  which  add  up 
to  about  $21  billion  over  5  years.  That 
is  about  half  what  the  President  pro- 
posed. Frankly.  I  hope  we  can  restore 
more  money  for  those  programs  here 
on  the  floor.  People  using  these  pro- 
grams are  among  the  deeply  needed. 

So  let  us  not  get  into  that  argimient 
about  the  need  for  further  domestic 
cuts.  We  still  spend  a  lot  on  domestic 
programs,  but  those  programs  have 
contributed  more  to  spending  cuts 
than  any  other  in  the  budget.  So  I  am 
not  buying  the  argument  that  cutting 
the  deficits  is  an  either/or  proposition. 
It  is  not  a  case  of  "either  cutting  do- 
mestic spending"  or  "cutting  domestic 
spending."  We  have  to  proceed  with  a 
more  equitable  and  better  balanced 
program  of  spending  containment  and 
adequate  revenues  to  get  those  deficits 
down.  We  have  not  had  that  so  far. 
and  figures  from  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  make  it  clear.  Up  to 
now,  according  to  CBO,  Congress  has 
already  cut  domestic  spending  by  $387 
billion  spread  out  over  the  next  5 
years. 

In  case  anybody  wants  to  see  the 
CBO  table,  you  can  Just  look  at  page 
174  of  the  report  that  goes  along  with 
this  budget  resolution.  We  have  actu- 
ally reduced  Federal  deficits  by  $387 
billion  as  a  result  of  domestic  spending 
cuts. 

On  that  same  page,  you  will  see  that 
we  have  added— added— $860  billion  to 
the  deficit  by  reason  of  the  tax  cuts. 
That  means  that  if  you  just  look  at 
tax  cuts  versus  spending  cuts,  we  have 
added  $473  billion  to  the  deficits  be- 
cause of  previous  action.  Now  let  us  be 
frank.  Those  extra  deficits  are  not 
there  because  we  did  not  cut  domestic 
spending  enough;  we  have  huge  defi- 
cits because  taxes  have  been  cut  too< 
deeply. 


Tou  are  going  to  hear  in  the  debate 
about  how  awful  we  are,  talking  about 
adding  $30  billion  revenues  in  1984 
and  $267  billion  over  5  years.  These 
numbers  sound  big,  but  they  are  Jiist  a 
fraction  of  what  we  have  given  away, 
and  we  do  not  have  to  add  any  new 
taxes,  we  Just  have  to  stop  cutting 
them. 

If  anybody  thinks  we  can  cut  domes- 
tic spending  to  make  up  the  deficits 
caused  by  the  tax  cut,  it  will  mean 
chopping  whole  programs  like  medi- 
care and  housing  and  education  and 
veterans'  programs. 

I  do  not  think,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
going  to  do  this.  I  do  not  think  this 
Senate  on  either  side  of  the  aisle  is 
going  to.  We  are  not  going  to  do  that, 
and  everybody  in  the  Congress  knows 
why.  Those  programs  are  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  safety  net  even  the  admin- 
istration has  pledged  to  defend. 

The  tax  cuts  are  way  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  dramatic  cuts  already  made 
in  spending.  But  those  two  parts  of 
the  budget  are  not  the  only  issues 
before  us.  The  other  issue  is  national 
defense. 

Back  in  January  when  the  President 
delivered  his  state  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress, he  told  us  we  could  expect  to 
find  $55  billion  in  defense  spending  re- 
straint in  his  new  budget.  So  I  expect- 
ed it.  I  did  not  find  it.  And  the  reason 
it  was  not  found  is  becuase  it  was  not 
there.  What  the  President  actually 
proposed  was  an  $81  billion  increase. 

We  found  out  in  the  budget  commit- 
tee how  that  happened.  The  President 
decided  that  he  would  not  be  bound  by 
the  actions  enacted  last  simmier  that 
lowered  what  we  would  spend  on  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  President,  those  were  actions 
that  were  initiated  by  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  Budget  Coounittee. 

So  his  restraint  of  $55  billion  was 
calculated  from  the  figure  he  wanted, 
not  the  figure  signed  into  law. 

Let  me  put  to  rest  any  suggestion 
that  the  Senate  budget  resolution  in 
any  way  cuts  defense  spending.  It  does 
not.  This  resolution  actuaUy  increases 
defense  spending  at  a  real  rate  of  5 
percent,  fiscal  1984  over  fiscal  1983. 
That  comes  on  top  of  the  36-percent 
real  growth  in  defense  spending  over 
the  last  3  years.  Under  the  terms  of 
this  resolution,  the  United  States  will 
actually  spend  $214  billion  next  year 
based  on  $244  biUion  in  budget  author- 
ity contained  in  this  measure. 

That's  big  money.  And  it's  necessary 
money.  The  Soviet  Union  Is  building 
weapons  at  a  rapid  pace.  There  are 
any  number  of  trouble  spots  around 
the  world  at  risk  because  of  Soviet  ad- 
venture. If  we  are  tested,  we  had 
better  be  ready. 

This  resolution  makes  it  clear  we  are 
ready.  We  are  ready  to  maintain  a 
strong  defense,  and  determined  to 
make  ouir  economy  strong  enough  to 
buUd  it. 


I  am  not  going  to  pretend  the  pend* 
ing  resolution  is  appealing  to  every- 
one. Of  course  it  is  not.  Some  of  us 
would  like  to  see  the  deficits  cut  still 
further.  A  few  want  to  spend  more  on 
defense  and  a  lot  less  on  domestic  pro- 
grams. Others  want  to  cut  domestic 
spending  without  raising  any  more 
revenues.  We  will  have  some  long  talks 
on  each  of  those  opinions  in  the  days 
ahead. 

But  I  ask  the  Senate  to  keep  its  eye 
on  the  goal  in  all  this.  The  goal  is  re- 
ducing interest  rates  so  that  we  can 
achieve  a  solid  economic  recovery.  We 
have  got  to  convince  investors  and 
business  that  we  are  serious  about  cut- 
ting Federal  deficits  and  getting  the 
Federal  Government  out  of  the  credit 
markets.  We  have  got  to  show  the  in- 
dividual American  that  we  want  to 
lower  interest  rates  enough  so  that  he 
or  she  can  get  back  into  the  market- 
place. 

Interest  rates  are  corrosive.  They 
chew  up  economic  growth.  They  chew 
up  tax  cuts  and  leave  the  taxpayer 
with  some  relief  on  April  15.  but  a 
year-round  interest  rate  hole  in  his 
pocket. 

Again.  I  point  out  that  the  commit- 
tee-passed budget  resolution  will 
reduce  interest  rates  by  $32  billion 
that  the  Government  will  have  to  pay 
over  the  next  5  years  over  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27. 
the  First  Concurrent  Resolution,  is  a 
serious  attempt  to  sustain  economic 
recovery.  And  it  is  up  to  us:  it  is  up  to 
the  Federal  Reserve,  and  up  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  Join  hands  to  keep  the 
recovery  going.  We  did  not  get  the  re- 
covery started  liecause  of  tax  cuts.  Re- 
covery began  after  last  year's  tax  in- 
crease, and  after  the  Federal  Reserve 
loosened  up  on  monetary  policy. 

Mr.  President,  maybe  it  is  wrong  for 
me  to  use  that  term,  "tax  increases," 
for  last  year  because  it  was  not  called 
tax  increases  last  year.  It  was  called 
revenue  enhancement.  I  notice  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  said  he  was  using  a 
technical  term,  that  he  was  not  going 
to  prejudice  the  debate  in  any  way.  I 
appreciate  his  concern  in  that.  I  do 
notice  that  last  year  in  the  committee 
report  we  subtitled  it  "increased  reve- 
nues." About  one-fourth,  it  was  said, 
of  the  deficit-reduction  new  revenues 
can  be  raised  by  a  variety  of  means 
which  would  not  require  that  the 
scheduled  individual  income  tax  reduc- 
tion be  changed  from  $20  billion  the 
first  year.  $35  billion  the  second  year, 
and  $40  billion  the  third  year.  So  we 
had  $95  billion  in  increased  revenues, 
but  it  was  not  called  a  tax  increase 
then.  Now  it  is  tax  increases.  Techni- 
cally I  think  that  is  very  good. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  recovery  started  when  we 
sent  the  signal  out  that  we  were  going 
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to  try  to  lower  this  deficit.  After  we 
did  that,  the  Federal  Reserve  loosened 
up  some  on  its  monetary  policy.  That 
was  the  genesis  of  this  recovery. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  yield  before  he 
changes  the  subject? 

Mr.  CHILBS.  I  am  h«>py  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  Last  year,  we  called  it  in- 
creased revenue  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, but  when  we  got  to  the  floor,  it 
was  called  what  it  was,  a  tax  increase. 
Frankly,  I  did  not  see  any  reason  to  go 
back  to  the  old  approach  because  I 
would  Just  be  explaining  the  differ- 
ence between  increased  revenues  and 
tax  increases.  So  I  decided  that  I  had 
better  call  it  what  it  was,  because  it 
did  not  get  by  last  year  in  spite  of 
what  we  called  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  it  has  been  said 
a  rose  by  any  other  name  is  still  a  rose. 
I  agree  with  that.  I  think  it  depends 
on  who  is  doing  the  goring  whether  we 
are  going  to  call  it  an  ox  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  we  probably  all  re- 
member the  story  about  Ben  Franklin 
and  the  constitutional  convention.  As 
Franklin  stepped  from  the  hall  in 
Philadelphia,  someone  asked  him 
what  kind  of  new  government  we  had. 
"A  Republic",  said  Franklin,  "if  you 
can  keep  it." 

I  would  paraphrase  that  to  say  what 
we  have  today  is  a  recovery— if  we  can 
keep  it.  I  think  the  coming  debate  will 
be  over  how  we  keep  it.  I  think  one  of 
the  ways  to  keep  it  is  to  reduce  inter- 
est rates.  That,  I  think,  means  that  we 
have  to  push  deficits  as  low  as  we  pos- 
sibly can. 

I  ask  my  Senate  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  supporting  Senate  Conciurent 
Resolution  27.  It  is  Just  the  kind  of 


sensible,  fair  restraint  we  need  to  keep 
economic  recovery  going. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  series  of  statements  and 
explanatory  material  related  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  27  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Rkoho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO,  as  follows: 

HlOBUOBTS  or  TBI  RiFOKRD  FnST  BUDGET 

RnoLunoa 

Economic  Policy:  The  basic  policy  of  this 
Budget  Reaolution  is  to  reduce  the  threat  of 
high  real  interest  rates  by  enacting  policies 
to  greatly  lower  the  projected  federal  defi- 
cits. Demociata  believe  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's monetary  policy  should  actively  sup- 
port strong  economic  growth  in  coordina- 
tion with  fiscal  policy.  This  Resolution  does 
not  contain  Sense  of  the  Congress  language 
on  monetary  policy,  but  it  will  be  offered  on 
the  floor.  The  experience  of  the  last  two 
years  has  shown  that  big  red-ink  tax  cuts- 
coupled  with  tight  monetary  policy- 
produce  high  interest  rates  and  recession, 
not  the  economic  growth  promised.  The 
present  recovery  began  last  fall  when  Con- 
gress passed  a  Reconciliation  bill  which 
moderated  the  tax  cuts  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve loosened  monetary  policy. 

Deficits:  The  Resolution  provides  a  1984 
deficit  of  $183  billion,  which  U  $11  billion 
below  the  House  and  $22  billion  below  the 
President.  The  deficits  decline  to  $133  bU- 
Uon  by  1983  and  $123  billion  by  1988. 
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Because  the  deficits  are  so  much  lower 
than  the  President's,  interest  costs  are  $32 
billion  below  his  for  the  five-year  period. 


Defense:  The  Resolution  provides  for  5 
percent  real  growth  in  Budget  Authority,  an 
increase  of  $23  bQllon  over  the  fiscal  year 
1983  leveL  An  average  of  5  percent  a  year 
real  growth  is  provided  for  1984  through 
1988:  this  is  on  top  of  a  38  percent  real 
growth  over  the  last  three  yeara  Defense 
outlays  for  1984-88  are  $88  billion  below  the 
President's  reQuest.  but  only  $13  billion 
below  the  multi-year  program  in  last  year's 
budget  resolution. 

Domestic  spending:  For  Fiscal  Tear  1984. 
the  Resolution  is  essentially  a  hold-the-line' 
budget.  It  provides  no  substantial  increases. 
as  the  House  does,  but  it  rejects  virtually  all 
of  the  President's  proposed  cuts.  Small  In- 
creases in  some  areas  like  Law  Enforcement 
are  offset  by  small  cuts  in  others,  like  Com- 
munity and  Regional  Development.  Howev- 
er, no  inflation  adjustments  are  assumed  for 
five  years  for  most  domestic  programs.  A 
freeze  would  squeeze  real  service  capacity 
by  20-25  percent.  Most  needs-tested  pro- 
grams for  low-income  people  are  entitle- 
ments and  are  covered  for  inflation  and 
caseload  costs. 

Revenues:  The  Committee  accepted  the 
Democratic  proposal  to  increase  revenues 
over  the  baseline  by  $30  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1984,  growing  to  $80  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1988.  While  these  technically  show  as  "in- 
creases" to  the  base,  they  are  the  amounts 
which  would  be  saved  by  failing  to  cut  taxes 
further  by  foregoing  the  3rd  round  10  per- 
cent cut  and  foregoing  indexing.  No  reve- 
nues are  raised  in  the  current  year  (1983). 

There  are  no  specific  assumptions  made  as 
to  how  to  achieve  these  revenue  targets;  in 
place  of  repealing  the  third  year.  Congress 
could  limit  its  benefits  to  low  and  middle 
income  taxpayers,  could  Impose  a  tempo- 
rary surcharge,  or  take  other  action. 

While  the  President  wiU  call  this  a  "tax- 
and-spend"  budget,  that  is  not  correct. 
There  is  no  new  spending  provided  in  the 
targets.  The  1988  tax  burden  Is  limited  to 
20.4  percent  of  GNP.  In  the  President's  Jan- 
uary budget,  he  proposed  a  tax  burden  of 
20.6  percent  of  GNP.  The  difference  is  that 
we  avoid  revenue  loss  in  1984  and  1985. 
rather  than  letting  tax  cuts  go  into  effect, 
then  repealing  them  in  1986. 


SmaiART  or  thx  Bttdgxt  Rksolutioii  for  Fiscal  Ykak  1984  as  Reported  bt  the  Seh ate  Budget  Committeb 

EXPLAIf  ATIOH  OP  CBO  CUBHERT  POLICT  BASELOrE 

The  baseline  was  prepared  by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  using  the  economic  forecast  contained  in  the  CBO  annual 
report  to  the  Budget  Committees  and  CBO's  technical  estimating  methodology.  The  baseline  Is  the  level  that  would  occur  if  programs  and 
policies  that  were  enacted  as  of  the  end  of  the  97th  Congress  were  continued  unchanged  through  the  projection  period  with  all  programs 
adjusted  for  inflation  so  that  existing  real  levels  of  activity  are  maintained.  In  the  case  of  national  defense  programs,  the  baseline  is  the 
level  contained  In  the  First  Budget  Resolution  for  FY  1983,  adopted  by  Congress  in  June  1982,  extended  through  FY  1988. 

The  baseline  does  not  Include  actions  already  completed  by  the  Congress  during  the  present  session,  such  as  the  emergency  Jobs  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  and  the  social  security  act  amendments.  These  actions  are  reflected  in  the  fimctional  totals.  The  baseline 
does  not  include  recent  reestimates  by  CBO  of  the  effect  of  the  existing  PIK  and  dairy  price  support  programs  in  Function  350,  agricul- 
ture. These  recent  reestimates  are  also  reflected  in  the  function  totals. 
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KOMOMIC  ASStTMFTIOirS  IM  THK  BUOGET  RBSOLDTIOir 

The  economic  assumptions  underlying  the  markup  baseline  estimates  of  spending  and  revenue  are  presented  In  the  attached  table. 
They  are  the  CBO-basellne  projections  for  the  period  1083-88.  By  all  standards,  the  short-term  assumptions  portray  a  relatively  modest 
recovery  in  economic  activity,  with  growth  in  real  GNP  of  only  2.1  percent  in  1983.  followed  by  4.7  percent  growth  in  1984.  Over  this  same 
time  period,  the  rate  of  unemployment  declines  slowly  to  9.8  percent,  and  the  rate  of  price  inflation  remains  in  the  4Vi  to  5  percent  range. 
The  short-term  rate  of  interest  on  90-day  treasury  bills  falls  dramatically  in  1983  to  6.8  percent  but  then  rises  in  1984.  Despite  these  lower 
nominal  interest  rates,  real  Interest  rates  (nominal  interest  rates  adjusted  for  inflation)  remain  very  high  by  all  historical  standards. 

Over  the  longer-term,  real  ONP  growth  remains  moderate  as  inflation,  the  rate  of  unemployment,  and  interest  rates  continue  to  de- 
cline. By  1988,  ONP  growth  is  3.5  percent,  accompanied  by  a  7.0  percent  unemployment  rate,  inflation  in  the  3  W  to  4  percent  range,  and 
an  interest  rate  of  about  6  percent. 
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The  Remlutkm  provides  a  Hve-percent  real  growth,  over  tonation.  In  defeme  spending  for  Ptocal  Year  1984  and  5  percent  on  an 
T(tinii»i  average  basis  for  the  five-year  period  1984  to  1988. 

FUHCnOH  15a  INTERMTIOHAL  AFF/MRS-RLE  REPORT-RRST  RESOLUTION  MARKUP  1983 
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Ftorelgn  Economic  and  Financial  Assistance:  Rejects  proposed  cuts  in  Presidents  budget  from  PYM  f or  humanlUirto  aid  r^torb^ 
»eSr  to  bMeline  levels  for  United  Nations  and  Refugee  Assistance.  PL  480  food  assistance  is  continued  at  the  Fy83  level.  Accepts 
ftSdrafs  request  for  increased  funding  to  IMF  (or  the  FY83  supplemental)  and  IntematlonaJ  Development  Association. 
^totemaUonal  Security  Assistance:  Assumes  the  overaU  level  of  Security  Assistance  requested  by  the  Prudent  s  budget^t  with  dlf- 
fer«S1«umptiOM!por  the  Middle  East,  it  rejects  the  Presidents  proposed  $200  million  cut  in  Foreign  Milltajry  Sales  credit  to  Israel 
^a  the  FYM  level  and  would  aUow  an  increase  in  FMS  Credit  and  Economic  support  for  the  Middle  East  over  the  FY83  level. 

DiplomaUc  OperaUons  and  foreign  info  activities:  Assumes  baseline  level  of  spending,  which  would  not  aUow  major  expansion  In  De- 
partment of  SUte  or  USIA  activities,  such  as  Project  Democracy.  „»,„...,  .  ,  J    „.__*.«^  »# 

iSoort  Import  Bank:  Assumes  a  credit  limit  for  direct  loans  which  is  lower  than  FY83  In  light  of  current  recession  and  projection  of 
continued  low  export  demand.  Committee  adopted  report  language  supporting  supplemental  funding  if  necessary  to  meet  predatory  fi- 
nancing practices  or  additional  demand  for  funds. 

RJNCIlON  250:  GENERAL  SQENCE.  SPACE.  AND  TECHNOLOGY-RLE  REPORT-RRST  RESOLUTION  MARKUP  1983 
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This  recommendation  assumes  that  funding  for  programs  in  this  function  will  be  increased  by  7  percent  over  FY  1983  levels.  Within 
this  Increase,  funding  for  the  NSF  and  DOE  basic  research  would  increase  by  19  percent.  NASA's  civilian  space  programs  would  be  m- 

""^Ws'mirdmere  from  the  Presidents  proposed  mark  in  that  it  would  increase  R&D  each  year,  while  the  President  would  freeze  the 
NSP  budget  after  FY  1984.  For  FY  1986-88.  there  could  be  5  percent  real  growth  in  funding  for  basic  research  and  engineering  programs, 
including  NSP  DOE's  basic  science  research  and  the  space  sciences,  and  other  NASA  programs.  It  assumes  baseline  funding  lor  the  Shut- 
Ue  but  includes  some  increase  in  offsetting  receipts,  since  NASA  will  be  receiving  increased  reimbursement  payments  because  of  a  new 
Pricing  poUcy  on  commercial  satellite  launches  by  the  Shuttle.  However,  since  the  President's  estimates  of  these  receipts  may  be  too  opti- 
misUc,  the  Committee  mark  assumes  only  half  the  Presidents  estimate.  This  accounts  for  the  large  differences  between  the  Committee 
mark  and  the  President's  budget  in  the  years  1986-88.  The  remaining  programs  are  held  to  the  baseline. 
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Major  Assumptions:  This  freezes  BA  at  FY83  levels,  for  FY84-88.  It  aUows  no  growth  in  discretionary  spending  fw  R&D.  In  construc- 
Uon  facilities  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve,  or  in  energy  conservation  programs.  The  Committee  rejected  the  President  s  proposals 
for  large  spending  cuts  throughout  this  function. 

RJNCnON  300:  NATURAL  RESOURCES  AND  ENVIRONMENT-RLE  REPORT-RRST  RESOLUTWN  MARKUP  1983 
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The  Administration  called  for  large  cuts  in  this  function— from  $2.3  billion  to  $3.2  billion  in  BA.  from  FY84-88.  EPA  abatement  and 
enforeement  would  be  reduced  by  20  percent  from  FY83  levels  under  the  President's  request.  Funding  for  Bureau  of  Reclamation  water 
resource  projects  (construction)  would  increase  by  21  percent.  The  House  recommendation  for  BA  Is  +$0.10,  -$0.40  and  -$0.75  bUUon 
dollars  relaUve  to  the  mark,  for  FY84-86. 

Major  <usumpUon$ 

The  mark  accepted  by  the  Committee  calls  for  additional  funding  for  the  Superfund  ($0.1  billion  In  BA  above  the  baseline)  for  FYM. 
It  also  freezes  water  projects  construction  at  FY83  level  through  FY88,  thereby  rejecting  the  President's  proposal  for  large  increases  In 
funding  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  No  additional  user  fees  are  assumed.  Fimding  for  the  American  Conservation  Corps  at  $04  bOUon 
Is  also  assumed  in  the  mark. 
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Substantial  savings  from  the  PIK  (payment-in-kind)  program  are  included  in  the  baseline,  for  FY83  and  FY84.  as  are  the  first  and 
second  50  cent  per  hundred  weight  dairy  assessments,  under  CCC  program. 

Major  aasumptiotu 

Continues  funding  at  the  CBO  baseline  level  from  FY83-88.  The  mark  does  not  require  savings  from  a  freeze  in  farm  target  prices,  as 
in  the  President's  mark.  The  Committee  recommendation  could  allow  for  some  increased  FMHA  credit  assistance  to  farmers  facing  loan 
forfeitures,  if  offsetting  reductions  were  made  in  other  agricultural  support  programs.  The  Ck>mmittee  nurk  assumes  baseline  funding  for 
agricultural  research  and  extension  services,  and  5%  real  growth  in  basic  research. 

Recent  Administrative  action  by  USDA  had  delayed  the  implementation  of  the  first  of  two  50  cent  per  hundred  weight  assessments  on 
dairy  producers.  These  two  assessments  are  part  of  the  compromise  reached  in  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1982.  They  are  to  pro- 
vide the  n.S.  some  receipts  to  offset  the  more  than  $2.3  billion  in  federal  outlays  for  the  C(X^  dairy  price  support  program.  The  delay  by 
the  Administration  means  that  the  dairy  savings  of  $1.2  billion  assumed  in  the  Committee  recommendation  probably  will  not  be  realized. 
As  a  result,  either  Congress  must  make  changes  in  the  CCC  dairy  program  to  yield  these  savings,  or  other  programs  in  350  would  have  to 
be  cut  to  generate  these  savings,  to  stay  within  the  Committee's  funding  recommendation  for  Agriculture.  The  Resolution  includes  a  Rec- 
onciliation instruction  to  the  Agriculture  Committee  to  restore  these  savings. 

RINCTWN  370:  COMMERCE  AND  HOUSING  CREDIT— RLE  REPORT-RRST  RESOLUTION  MARKUP  1983 
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The  mark  Is  at  the  CBO  baseline  level  of  fimding  in  FY84,  and  $1.6  billion  below  the  CBO  baseline  in  BA,  and  $1.1  billion  below  the 
baseline  in  outlays  for  the  period.  FY84-48.  It  is  $10.7  billion  above  the  President  in  BA.  and  $14.2  billion  above  the  President  in  outlays. 

The  President  proposed  to  reduce  rural  housing  loans  in  fimction  370  and  substitute  a  state  block  grant  in  function  600.  He  also  pro- 
posed lower  loans  for  elderly  and  handicapped  housing  and  for  smaU  business,  mortgage  insurance  and  purchases,  and  significantly  re- 
duced postal  rate  subsidies.  The  House  calls  for  $0.20  billion  In  BA.  +$0.60  billion  in  outlays,  in  FY84;  -$0.35  and  +$0.25  billion  in  FY8S; 
and  -$0.40  and  -$0.25  billion  in  FY86.  relative  to  the  baseline  level  of  funding. 

Major  assumptions 

The  mark  assumes  that  BA  and  outlays  for  non-discretionary  programs  within  370  are  to  be  continued  at  the  baseline  level  of  funding. 
These  Include  FHA  mortgage  insurance.  ONMA.  the  FSLIC.  and  FDIC  programs.  Discretionary  programs  such  as  REHF  (Rural  Housing 
Insurance  Fund),  the  SBA's  Business  Loan  Investment  P*und,  and  the  nonprofit  mail  subsidy  are  to  be  held  to  ciurent  law  levels  of  fund- 
ing, plus  a  2  percent  increase  in  FY84  only.  The  recommendation  also  Includes  maintaining  the  nonprofit  mall  subsidy  at  the  FY83  cur- 
rent law  level.  The  Emergency  Jobs  Appropriations  (PX.  98-8)  is  assumed. 

Funding  for  the  housing  for  the  elderly  or  handlcv>ped  fund  is  at  the  baseline  level.  Finally.  $116  million  In  FY83.  and  $118  million 
FY84  (above  the  2  percent  Increase  noted  above)  for  the  Small  Business  Loan  and  Investment  Fund  (BLIF)  Is  also  included. 
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Health:  FunctUmt  SSO  and  5  70 

A  provision  of  the  recent  socisl  security  bill  required  that  medicare  expenditures  be  shown  as  a  separate  budget  function.  whMi  now  is 
designated  "Function  570."  Medicaid  and  all  discretionary  health  service  and  research  programs  remain  in  Function  550.  Since  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  did  not  provide  a  separate  function  for  medicare,  comparison's  with  his  budget  are  only  available  on  a  combined  basis. 
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On  Tuesday.  April  12,  1983,  the  Committee  discussed  Function  400  and  developed  a  consensus  that  included  the  following  elements: 
1.  Increase  1»84  discretionary  budget  authority  by  2  percent  and  freeze  discretionary  spending  at  that  level  through  1988; 
2!  restore  transit  spending  (BA)  back  to  the  baseline  (+0.1  billion);  .  .,   „         „    ^ 

3.  provide  increases  for  FMeral  Aviation  Administration  to  levels  requested  by  the  AdmlnlatraUon  for  the  National  Air  Space  System 
plan  improvements  (+0.4  billion  in  1984  Increasing  to  +0.9  billion  in  1988): 

4  provide  increases  (+0.3  billion)  to  continue  the  Coast  Guard  law  enforcement  initiatives; 

5  room  for  spending  provided  by  the  Jobs  bill  and  1983  mandatory  supplementals; 

6  in  order  to  keep  the  totals  below  the  baseline  and  to  permit  direct  spending  programs  to  share  in  the  overall  restraint,  it  was  also 
suggested  that  the  highway  spending  ceUlng  be  frozen  at  $12,375  billion.  Because  this  last  item  was  left  out  of  the  mai*.  it  was  larger 
than  expected  (+0.6  BA;  +0.3  O  in  FY84)  and  the  mark  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  7  to  9. 

The  mark  freeses  all  discretioruiry  spending  and  does  include  the  necessary  room  for  the  Jobs  bill. 

On  Thursday,  Aprfl  22.  1983.  by  general  consent  +0.2  billion  In  spending  authority  was  added  back  for  Transit  spending.  While  Tran- 
sit programs  wouid  still  be  $0.2  billion  below  authorized  levels,  funding  for  operating  assistance  is  Included. 

The  final  mark  does  not  include  the  needed  $0.4  billion  to  permit  the  Administration  to  proceed  at  requested  levels  with  the  program 
to  modemixe  the  NaU<mal  Air  Space  System.  Nor  does  it  permit  Coast  Guard  expansion.  The  general  freeze  on  discretionary  spending 
cuta  an  additional  $0.2  billion  of  inflationary  program  growth  which  would  impact  most  notably  on  Coast  Guard  and  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  operations. 

FUNCTION  450:  COMMUNITY  AND  REGIONAL  OEVElDPMENT-flLE  REPORT-FIRST  RESOLUTION  MARKUP  1983 
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This  proposal  assumes  the  implementation  of  the  Emergency  Jobs  bill  which  provides  an  additional  $1.0  bUlion  in  Budget  Authority 
for  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  program  (CDBG)  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  specifically  rejects  the  Administration's  proposed 
deferral  of  the  UDAO  program  in  fiscal  year  1984.  The  mark  also  assumes  baseline  levels  for  both  the  Rural  Development  Insurance 
Fund  and  BlA's  Operation  of  Indian  Programs  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1984.  The  mark  would  freeze  CDBGs  at  the  $3.5  bUlion  Budget 
Authority  level  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  would  also  freeze  the  UDAG  program  over  the  next  five  fiscal  years.  An  allowance  is  also 
made  for  new  housing  construction  as  an  eUglble  activity  under  the  proposal  as  is  the  possible  creation  of  a  demonstration  block  grant 
program  for  Indian  tribes.  No  new  budget  authority  is  provided  for  the  SBA  disaster  loan  program  and  three  programs,  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission,  the  Appalachian  Regional  Development  programs  and  the  Economic  Development  Administration  are  to  be  termi- 
nated under  this  mark.  The  remainder  of  the  programs  in  Function  450  would  be  continued  at  current  law  levels. 

FUNCTWN  500:  EDUCATION.  TRAINING.  EMPLOYMENT  AND  SOCIAL  SERVKES-FILE  REPORT-FIRST  RESOLUTWN  MARKUP  1983 
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Elementary  and  secondary  education:  Remove  discreUonary  increases  that  compensate  for  inflation  (BA  -$322  mUlion,  outlays  -$52 
million  in  PY84).  Increase  funding  above  last  year's  level  for  Chapter  I,  compensatory  education  (BA  +$100  million,  outlays  +$7  million 
in  FY84)-  and  vocaUonal  educaUon  (BA  +$60  million,  outlays  +6  million  in  FY84).  EsUblish  a  new  program  for  science  and  math  educa- 
tion (Ba'$230  million,  outlays  $+37  million  in  FY84;  no  increases  in  out-years).  Added  $0.2  biUion  of  BA  in  Fy84  to  allow  forward  funding 

FMt^econdary  education:  Remove  discretionary  increases  that  compensate  for  inflation  (BA  -$180  million,  outlays  -$31  million  in 

FT84).  No  savings  are  assimied  for  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program.  „,_,„,      ,    „„»,^  w, .j 

Job  training-  Remove  discretionary  increases  that  compensate  for  inflation  (BA-$0.5  billion,  outlays  -$0.2  biUion  in  FY84).  Provide 
full  nine  month  advance  funding  for  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act.  Increase  funding  for  the  displaced  worker  program  (BA  +0.2 


the 


billion,  outlays  +01  billion  in  FY84),  no  funds  for  inflation  or  new  initiatives  in  job  training  for  youth,  disadvantaged. 

Social  Services;  Remove  discretionary  increases  that  compensate  for  inflation  (BA-$0.2  bUlion,  outlays  -$0.1  billion  in 
the  social  services  block  grant  (Title  XX)  and  the  foster  care  program  at  full  entitlement  levels. 

All  other.  Remove  discretionary  increases  that  compensate  for  inflation  (BA  -$43  million,  outlays  (-$29  million  in  FY84). 
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The  Committee  recommendation  was  adopted  on  a  10  to  8  vote,  after  rejecting  Democratic  marks  that  required  less  savings  in  both 
medicare,  medicaid,  and  discretionary  programs. 
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■  fecMB  mScaU  enacts  of  *t»»naa»i  ktnMon:  +{35  miiai  in  taH  ««  1984  oittms.  +$384  miicn  am  iioi  pcritd. 

*  Oam  tm  Pnsident  fjciRs  an  pniianay  BmM  Conmitlee  mmanty  stiff  estmote,  laseil  on  Proitait's  Apnt  mstimitB.  Tte  PrtsaM's  badiel  he  ml  bM  afoW  yet  by  (MB  a  C80  to  kDkI  Ik  s 
iMT  Fndiai  570. 

Major  program  assumptions  in  mark  adopted 

Medicaid:  Caps  on  Federal  matching  amounts  enacted  2  years  ago  under  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  would  continue 
through  1988  ( -$0.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985  outlays,  —$2.0  billion  over  5-year  period).  The  President's  proposed  regulatory  savings  and 
legislative  proposal  to  require  other  third-party  payors  to  assimie  payment  responsibility  before  medicare  were  also  assumed  ( -$0.1  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1984  outlays,  $0.8  billion  over  5-year  period).  The  President's  proposal  for  mandatory  co-payments  was  not  assumed. 
Provision  had  not  been  made  in  the  mark  for  either  new  medicaid  coverage  for  low-income  pregnant  women,  or  a  program  of  health  insiu-- 
ance  for  the  unemployed,  as  is  provided  for  in  the  House  budget  resolution. 

Discretionary  programs:  The  mark  includes  a  little  under  half  of  the  Jobs  bill  increases  for  health  block  grant  programs  (+$103  mil- 
lion) through  fiscal  year  1988,  with  small  additional  amounts  for  maternal  and  child  health,  Indian  health,  primary  care,  and  preventive 
health  programs.  Research  would  be  fimded  at  current  policy  baseline  levels,  but  all  education  and  training  and  other  programs  would  be 
frozen  at  fiscal  year  1983  levels,  as  recommended  by  the  President.  Because  of  the  jobs  bill  action  already  taken  by  Congress,  under  this 
mark  all  discretionary  programs  will,  in  effect,  be  cut  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  beyond. 


FUNCnON  570:  MEDKAL  INSURANCE  (MEDICARE) 
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Major  program  assumptUms  in  mark  adopted 

Physician  fees  would  be  frozen  for  1  year  for  those  not  accepting  assignment  (-$0.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984  outlays,  -$4.9  billion 
over  5  years).  Part  B  (outpatient  and  physician  services)  premliuns  would  remain  at  25  percent  of  program  costs  for  all  enrollees  after 
1985.  when  this  increase  which  was  enacted  last  year  would  be  terminated  under  current  law.  Premiums  for  those  enrollees  with  incomes. 
above  $25,000  a  year  ($32,000  for  a  couple)  would  increase  to  40  percent  of  program  costs  in  fiscal  year  1984,  however.  (Net  effect  of  two 
premliun  increase  provisions:  -$0.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984  outlays,  -$4.3  billion  over  5  years).  Already-enacted  provisions  from  the 
social  security  bill  are  included  in  the  mark  (+$0.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984  outlays,  -$10.5  billion  over  5  years).  Additional  savings  are 
assumed  from  continued  hospital  utilization  review  and  continuation  of  the  recently  enacted  hospice  benefit. 

New  medicare  savings  included  in  the  mark,  in  addition  to  social  security  bill  provisions,  amount  to  $0.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984,  and 
$9.6  billion  over  5  years.  The  total  medicare  savings  are  about  half  those  proposed  by  the  President.  While  they  do  not  require  the  drastic 
tieneficiary  cost-sharing  in  the  President's  budget,  they  approach  the  borderline  of  what  can  be  achieved  by  strong  provider  cost  control. 
If  the  assimned  linkage  of  Part  B  premiums  to  income  were  adopted,  it  would  be  the  first  time  a  means-test  concept  tias  been  used  in 
medicare.  Reconciliation  assumptions  to  the  Fimmce  Committee  for  medicare  assume  -$0.8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984  outlays.  -$3.4  bil- 
lion in  cumulative  outlays  over  the  3-year  fiscal  year  1984  to  fiscal  year  1986  t>eriod. 
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The  xomA  wms  accepted  as  a  compromise.  Other  marks  were  put  on  the  board  but  not  voted  cm. 

Major  aaaumptiMis  reflected  in  funding  totals  (5-year  outlay  changes  in  parentheses): 

1.  Changes  resulting  from  Social  Security  Amendments  ( - 18.3  billion). 

1.  Changes  resulting  from  Jobs  bill  (negligible).  ^...™.  .j*^..  jw.»e  um      •- 

3  No  cuts  were  made  In  APDC,  Pood  Stamps  or  assistance  to  refugees  and  entrants.  The  president  had  proposed  about  $5  billion  in 
Food  Stamp  cuU  over  5  years  and  about  $1.6  billion  In  APDC  cuts  over  the  same  period. 

4.  Inoreued  funding  for  WIC  and  child  nutrtUon  programs.  reUUve  to  the  baseline,  of  $300  million  and  $100  million  respectively  ( - 1.5 
billlcm)  The  President  has  proposed  a  freese  for  WIC  spending  at  PY83  levels,  resulting  In  $250  million  less  each  year  than  in  the  Com- 
mittee-adopted Budget  Resolution,  and  $1.3  billion  leas  over  5  years.  The  President  also  has  proposed  cuts  In  ChUd  Nutrition  programs 
totalling  $1.8  billion  over  6  years;  relative  to  the  baseline.  .,^.,  .......  r,^ 

5  A  COLA  delay  for  Ovil  Service,  military  and  other  retirees  and  disability  benefit  recipients  to  January  of  each  fiscal  year.  The 
change  flist  would  occur  in  Fy84  ( -3.5  billion).  The  Committee  rejected  other  drastic  reforms  proposed  by  the  President. 

«"a  requirement  for  unemployment  individuals  to  have  worked  20  weeks  or  more  before  they  qualify  for  unemployment  beneflte 

(-luibillkHi). 

7  Provision  of  strong  incenUves  for  sUte  program  efficiency  in  the  Child  Support  Enforcement  program  and  a  requirement  to  use 
several  cost<ffecUve  collection  procedures  (-.6  billion).  These  changes  were  recommended  by  the  President. 

8.  Achievemmt  of  sovency  in  the  railroad  retirement  fund  ( -2.9  billion).  The  President  had  recommended  the  automatic  benefit  cuts 
that  occur  under  current  Uw  whenever  the  trust  fund  is  low.  The  Committee's  Budget  Resolution  made  no  reductions  in  the  Federal 

9  A  funding  freese  at  Py83  was  assumed  for  aU  other  discretionary  programs.  Providing  full  inflation  adjustments  for  new  and  exist- 
ing low-iDC(»ne  housing  programs  and  for  Low  Income  Energy  Assistance  would  have  required  Increases  of  Budget  Authority  totalling  $8.3 
billion  over  five  years.  The  Committee's  f reeae  would  also  result  in  $2.0  billion  in  lower  outlays  for  administrative  expenses  for  the  Social 
Security  Administration  (relative  to  the  baseline).  ...._,.»       r^ 

10  The  Committee's  Budget  Resolution  repeats  language  from  the  previous  two  years  which  would  allow  the  Agriculture  Committee 
to  acUeve  its  reconciliation  savings  by  making  cuts  in  either  entitlement  programs  or  In  programs  subject  to  appropriation  or  both.  Food 
Stamps  is  the  largest  program  under  the  Committee's  jurisdiction  which  Is  subject  to  appropriation.  This  year,  the  Budget  Committee 
voted  to  make  no  further  cuts  in  Food  Stamps.  For  this  reason,  the  repetition  of  the  same  language  for  the  Agriculture  Committee  this 
year's  resolution  would  be  problematic.  This  problem  needs  to  be  corrected  with  a  tectmlcal  amendment  on  the  Senate  floor. 

NOTS.— The  recent  Social  Security  bill  requires  spending  for  the  Social  Security  Old  Age,  Survivors  and  Disability  programs  to  appear 
as  a  separate  function,  and  they  appear  as  Function  650  in  the  Resolution  and  the  Committee  Report.  Since  the  Committee  recommended 
no  funding  changes  other  than  those  already  enacted,  we  have  not  shown  them  separately. 
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Pension  COLA's  were  assumed  to  be  delayed  6  monttu  which  was  achieved  in  the  Social  Security  biU.  Compensation  COLA's  were 
assumed  to  be  delayed  6  months  in  the  first  year  (fiscal  year  1984)  but  in  order  to  put  them  on  January  to  January  schedule  beginning  In 
fiscal  year  1088  they  were  delayed  three  months  each  year  thereafter,  roughly  reducing  the  out-year  savings  by  one-half.  (The  January  to 
January  schedule  was  incorporated  into  the  marie) 

The  mark  rejected  the  President's  proposal  to  base  compensation  COLA's  in  fiscal  year  1985  and  beyond  on  a  sliding  scale  related  to 
degree  of  disability. 

The  mark  also  included  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  recommendation  for  $150  million  additional  in  fiscal  year  1984  BA  and  out- 
lays for  a  readjustment  initiative.  This  was  not  included  in  the  House  or  the  President's  recommendations. 

The  President's  requested  increases  in  medical  services  and  construction  were  approved,  with  two-thirds  of  the  fiscal  year  1984  BA 
increase  of  $440  million  shifted  to  fiscal  year  1983.  as  noted  above. 

FUNCTION  750:  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTKX-FHE  REPORT-FHtST  RESOUmON  MARKUP  1983 
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The  mark  assumes  implementation  of  the  emergency  Jobs  bill  as  well  as  real  growth  iiMTeases  for  law  enforcement  programs  begin- 
ning in  fiscal  year  1984.  The  mark  would  continue  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  and  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion [OJJDP]  at  current  law  levels  to  Insure  they  are  not  terminated,  as  was  proposed  by  the  President.  The  mark  also  Includes  funds  for 
the  anticipated  passage  of  Immigration  reform  legislation,  and  for  criminal  justice  assistance  and  emergency  aid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. No  other  mark  was  offered  during  the  Committee's  debate  on  function  750. 
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The  mark  assumes  implementation  of  the  emergency  jobs  bill  in  which  $100  million  in  budget  authority  was  provided  for  the  repair 
and  alteration  of  Federal  buildings.  The  mark  also  includes  the  President's  requested  Increases  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (+0.2 
billion  BA,  +0.2  billion  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984)  to  enhance  its  tax  collection,  investigation  and  taxpayer  services.  The  mark  would  fund 
the  Federal  buildings  fund  at  baseline  levels  and  would  continue  the  rest  of  the  programs  in  the  function  at  current  law  levels  through 
fiscal  year  1988.  During  consideration  of  the  proposal,  a  compromise  was  reached  to  include  funds  for  the  National  Science  and  Tectmolo- 
gy  Advancement  Act  of  1983  in  this  mark. 
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The  mark  is  $0.3  billion  in  BA  above  the  baseline  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year  1984  combined,  and  $4.0  bllUon  above  the  baseline 
in  BA,  and  $3.2  billion  above  the  baseline  in  outlays  over  the  5-year  period.  The  mark  Is  also  above  the  President's  ( +$1.4  billion  in  BA 
over  5  years)  and  the  House  Budget  Committee  ( +$0.9  billion  in  BA  over  5  years). 


FUNCTWN  850:  GENERAL  PURPOSE  FISCAL  ASSISTANCE-nLE  REPORT-HRST  RESOLUTWN  MARKUP  1983 
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On  April  13,  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  adopted  baseline  levels  for  the  general  purpose  fiscal  assistance  function  (850).  The  levels 
were  agreed  to  without  objection  and  no  specific  assimiptions  were  made  for  either  general  revenue  sharing  or  other  programs  in  this 
functiorL 

Under  the  President's  proposal  for  this  function,  the  general  revenue  sharing  program  would  be  continued  at  current  law  levels,  which 
include  several  built-in  increases;  receipts  from  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  would  be  transferred  to  fund  the  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  (PILT) 
program  and  the  District  of  Columbia's  borrowing  requirements  would  be  transferred  to  the  tax-exempt  private  market.  The  President 
also  recommended  that  all  other  programs  in  function  850  be  funded  at  baseline  levels  tlut>ugh  fiscal  year  1988.  Neither  this  nor  any 
additional  marlcs  were  offered  during  the  committee's  consideration  of  this  function. 
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flseal  year  1983).  Social  Security  Bill,  and  an  anticipated  fiscal  year  1983  supplemental  request  to  transfer  $0.3  billion  in  BA  for  medical 
ooostniction  from  fiscal  year  1984  to  fiscal  year  1983.  (The  medical  construction  increases  were  requested  In  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1984  budget.) 
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Thus  funcUon  contains  the  net  effect  of  aU  spending  and  revenue  changes  consistent  with  the  Committee  s  marks.  There  are  no  other 
policy  ImpUcaUons  associated  with  the  changes.  The  large  changes  come  from  reducing  the  deficit  and  thereby  reducing  Interest  on  the 
n^timaJdebt.  Had  the  Committee  adopted  the  President's  revenue  levels,  interest  costs  would  have  been  $25.3  billion  higher  over  the  5 


years. 
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Major  asaumptioru 
Mark  proposed  a  sU-month  pay  freeze,  and  then  a  4  percent  increase  in  April  1984.  The  six-month  delay  would  result  in  a  permanent  shift 
of  the  effective  date  of  the  pay  increase  from  October  to  AprlL  The  Committee  recommendation  also  assumes  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1M3  nay  suDolemental  request.  This  requires  50  percent  absorption  of  the  costs  associated  with  the  October  1982  pay  raise  for  agencies 
other  ttan  Uie  Department  of  Defense.  The  Presidents  request  assumed  no  October  1983  pay  raise  for  federal  civilian  employees.  Annual 
pay  raises  would  resume  in  October  1984. 

RMCnON  950:  UMOBIWBUTED  OfFSETTIHG  RECEIPTS-ACTION  COMPlETED-nU  REPORT-RRST  RESOLUTION  mm?  1983 
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The  Senate  Budget  Committee  mark  has  $14.2  billion  less  savings  than  the  President  In  BA  and  ouUays,  FY  84  to  88.  This  function 
includes  the  so<aUed  employer's  share  of  employee  retirement,  and  receipts  (rents  and  royalties)  from  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oU  and 
natural  gas  leasing.  The  House  recommendation  is  slightly  above  the  CBO  baseline  level  of  receipts. 

Major  assumptions 

The  Committee  adopted  the  CBO  baseline  estimates  for  BA  and  outlays  with  two  slight  modifications:  first,  $0.6  billion  more  receipts 
(rents  and  royalties)  from  OCS  lease  sales  than  the  CBO  estimate;  and  second.  $0.1  billion  fewer  receipts  because  of  redurod  employer 
contributions  to  onployee  retirement  funds  caused  by  the  pay  recommendation  for  federal  civilian  employees,  in  Function  920. 

Democrats  were  successful  this  year  in 
making  two  critical  points  prevail  in  the 
Budget  Committee.  First,  there  is  simply  no 
way  we  can  continue  paying  for  tax  cuts 
with  money  we  don't  have.  Those  tax  cut- 
dollars  become  deficit-dollars  the  Instant 
they  are  approved. 

This  year,  there  was  basic  bipartisan 
agreement  that  we  could  not  cut  domestic 
programs  any  further  than  we  already  had 
without  imperiling  the  well-being  of  mil- 
lions of  needy  people.  That  left  us  with  two 
ways  to  cut  the  deficit;  restrain  defense 
spending,  and  find  more  revenues.  Demo- 
crats made  It  clear  from  the  beginning  we 
were  determined  to  cut  the  deficit  regard- 
less of  the  administration's  willingness  to 
defend  it.  The  Democratic  position  pre- 
vaUed  in  the  Senate  Budget  Committee. 
This  budget  resolution,  therefore,  is  a  step 
forward.  But  it  is  not  without  imperfections. 


ADDTnOHAI.  Vixws  OP  Skhator  Lawtor 
Chilis 

We  have  reported  a  budget  resolution. 

It  was  a  struggle.  But  it  was  a  struggle  of 
good  wUl  rather  than  bad  faith,  and  accom- 
plished within  the  framework  of  a  maturing 
congressional  budget  process.  With  persist- 
ence, we  believe  we  can  convert  this  biparti- 
san agreement  into  a  bicameral  budget,  a 
Joint  program  of  both  parties  and  two 
Houses  pursuing  the  one  goal  of  a  renewed 
American  economy. 

This  resolution  is  reported  just  as  econom- 
ic recovery  appears  to  have  begun  despite 
administration  policy  over  the  last  few 
years.  But.  the  recovery  Is  an  infant,  new 
and  fragile.  High  interest  rates  threaten  it. 
Had  we  been  unable  to  adopt  a  budget  reso- 
lution, a  strong  signal  would  have  been  sent 
to  the  credit  markets  that  deficits  as  usual 
were  acceptable  to  this  C:ongre8s.  Growing 


deficits  would  have  fueled  a  resurgence  of 
Interest  rates  and  aborted  the  recovery. 

If  we  are  not  firm  in  defending  the  work 
of  the  Committee  to  reduce  the  1984  and 
1985  deficits,  a  credit  crunch  could  occur  as 
private  borrowing  for  houses,  autos  and 
business  picks  up  in  the  coming  years. 
Therefore,  it  is  important  that  we  keep  in 
place  the  revenues  this  resolution  will  gen- 
erate, not  revenues  bom  of  new  tax  in- 
creases, but  revenues  reclaimed  by  avoiding 
further  tax  cuts. 

While  our  economic  problems  remain 
severe,  the  congressional  budget  process  had 
helped  head-off  "what  might  have  been"— 
still  higher  deficits,  substantial  inequity, 
and  an  eventual  slide  into  one-party  execu- 
tive budgeting.  We  believe  that  Democrats 
have  helped  prevent  those  things  through 
active  involvement  in  this  year's  budget 
process  after  two  years  of  exclut.on. 
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The  moat  serious  shortcoming  is  a  Federal 
deficit  that's  still  too  high. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  resolution,  the 
deficit  in  Fiscal  1984  wUl  be  $163.3  blllkm, 
almost  $11  billion  below  the  House-passed 
resolution.  Yet.  the  President's  budget  con- 
tained a  Fiscal  1984  budget  deficit  of  $185 
billion.  The  President's  budget  also  Included 
deflclU  of  $179  billion  In  Fiscal  1985;  $149 
billion  in  Fiscal  1086;  $161  billion  in  Fiscal 
1987;  and,  $160  billion  In  Fiscal  1988. 

The  budget  resolution  reported  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  contains  deficits 
of  $147.0  bilUon  in  Fiscal  1965;  $133.3  billicm 
in  Fiscal  1986:  $135.1  biUlon  In  Fiscal  1987. 
and:  $133.6  billion  in  Fiscal  1988. 

The  deficits  in  this  resolution  are  still 
high,  but  lower  than  those  projected  by  the 
White  House,  and  on  a  definite  downward 
slope  in  each  succeeding  year.  In  fact,  the 
deficits  in  this  resolution  are  lower  in  every 


year  than  those  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent: $37.1  billion  lower  in  Fiscal  1984;  $33.1 
billion  lower  in  Fiscal  1985:  $16.0  billion 
lower  in  Fiscal  1986;  $25.9  billion  lower  in 
Fiscal  1987,  and;  $36.7  billion  lower  in  1988. 
That's  $148  billion  less  in  red  Ink  over  the 
next  five  years. 

This  Is  the  resolution's  key  virtue.  It 
should  be  a  clear  indication  that  this  Com- 
mittee and  the  Congress,  generally,  recog- 
nize that  federal  deficits  which  remain  high 
will  continue  to  push  interest  rates  higher. 
And.  as  long  as  Interest  rates  are  high,  they 
will  tax  the  American  worker  every  time  be 
or  she  buys  anything  on  credit.  With  that 
kind  of  drag  on  the  national  economy,  we 
may  have  economic  rebounds,  but  we  will 
never  achieve  durable  economic  recovery. 
Thus,  while  we  cannot  excuse  the  size  of  the 
deficits,  we  believe  their  downward  path  is 


essential  for  the  long-range  health  of  the . 
economy. 

The  following  table  illustrates  ss  percent- 
ages of  the  Gross  National  Product,  the 
impact  of  this  resolution  in  the  major  areas 
of  the  budget.  Even  after  restraining  real 
growth  to  5  percent,  outlays  for  national  de- 
fense will  rise  from  6.7  percent  of  GNP  in 
Fiscal  1983  to  7.6  percent  in  Fiscal  1988. 
Outlays  for  nondefense  discretionary  spend- 
ing decUn«  from  4.6  of  GNP  In  Fiscal  1983 
to  3.6  percent  of  GNP  In  Fiscal  1988.  Enti- 
tlement spending  declines  from  12.0  of  GNP 
to  10.4  in  Fiscal  1988.  Since  by  1988  each  1 
percent  of  GNP  equals  about  $50  blllkm, 
this  Is  substantial  restraint.  The  overall 
effect  of  this  resolution  Is  to  dampen  spend- 
ing to  the  extent  that  outiays  for  Interest 
on  the  national  debt  wiU  be  reduced  by 
nearly  $57  billion  by  1988. 


MAJOR  COMPONENTS  OF  THE  BUDGET  AS  A  PERCENT  OF  GROSS  NATIONAL  PRODUCT 
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DKPEMSK 

The  First  Concurrent  Budget  resolution 
approved  by  this  Committee  Includes  some 
major  choices.  It  reflects,  first  of  all,  a  per- 
vasive bipartisan  conviction  that  our  nation- 
al defense  needs  to  be  strengthened.  It. 
therefore,  provides  for  a  real  five  percent 
growth  in  spending  for  our  military.  In 
Fiscal  1984.  the  budget  resolution  allows  for 
$267.0  billion  In  budget  authority,  an  In- 
crease of  $22.9  billion  over  1983  and  enough 
to  add  new  and  needed  muscle  to  our  de- 
fense readiness  capability. 

The  defense  choices  assumed  by  this  Com- 
mittee combine  the  notion  that  we  need  a 
strong  defense  with  the  view  that  we  need 
an  economy  strong  enough  to  build  It.  Every 
member  of  this  Committee  felt  the  pressure 
to  Increase  defense  spending  to  the  higher 
level  sought  by  the  White  House.  Yet  many 
of  us  were,  and  remain,  skeptical  about  the 
capacity  of  American  industry  to  absorb 
those  larger  annual  outlays.  Moreover,  at  a 
time  when  every  sector  of  the  economy  has 
had  to  accept  some  measure  of  restraint,  we 
believe  immunizing  the  defense  sector 
would  have  Jeopardized  public  support  for 
the  necessary  defense  improvement. 


The  Democrats  on  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  believe,  therefore,  that  the  de- 
fense numbers  in  this  resolution  are  consist- 
ent with  a  steady  m(xlemizatlon  of  our 
armed  forces,  and  a  national  belief  that  we 
must  do  what  Is  reasonable  in  a  troubled 
world  to  defend  oiu-  country. 

RXVCRUES 

On  the  question  of  revenues,  the  choices 
before  the  Committee  were  no  less  difficult. 
E>emocrats  found  no  wisdom  In  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  Insisted  that  we  should 
cut  taxes  more  In  the  teeth  of  huge  Federal 
deficits.  Virtually  nobody  argues  that  two 
years  of  massive  tax  cuts  have  prompted  the 
current  recovery.  Recovery  began  as  a  result 
of  last  year's  tax  increase,  coupled  with  a 
more  accommodating  monetary  policy. 

Through  long  days  of  budget  discussion— 
in  full  Committee,  and.  Informed  by  public 
hearings  with  the  Nation's  most  noted  eco- 
nomic experts— we  sought  revenues  ade- 
quate to  hold  back  the  growth  of  deficits.  At 
least  five  different  proposals  were  put  to  a 
vote  In  Committee  before  we  arrived  at  a 
revenue  niunber  that  provides  both  equity 
and  deficit  reduction.  The  key  was  the  last 
revenue  vote  taken  when  the  Committee  en- 
dorsed the  Democratic  proposal  to  head  off 


another  $148  billion  deficit  expansion  be- 
tween Fiscal  1984  and  1988.  WhUe  the 
adopted  revenue  number  seems  large.  It  Is 
less  than  a  fifth  of  the  amount  by  which  tax 
cuts  have  exceeded  spending  cuts.  The  Com- 
mittee agreement  made  it  clear  that  deficits 
must  be  cut  this  year,  and  in  each  of  the 
years  ahead. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  structural 
deficit  so  often  mentioned  during  this  year's 
budget  debate  rises  largely  from  earlier  tax 
cut  action.  As  the  following  table  Illustrates, 
previously  enacted  tax  changes  raised  the 
Federal  deficit  by  $859  billion  between  1982 
and  1988.  The  table  also  shows  that  previ- 
ously enacted  cuts  in  non-defense  spending 
reduced  the  deficit  by  $387  bUlion.  Demo- 
crats believed  It  was  necessary  to  attack  the 
deficit  at  Its  source.  Since  the  largest  source 
of  the  deficit  was  revenue  policy,  we  adjust- ' 
ed  that  policy.  Democrats  proposed  that  ap- 
proach and  the  Committee  endorsed  it  by  a 
margin  of  three  to  one. 

The  table  below  shows  the  situation  that 
existed  prior  to  adoption  of  the  Budget  Res- 
olution by  the  Committee.  As  a  result  of  the 
Committee's  action,  the  revenue  increases 
are  only  a  fraction  of  the  $757  biUlon  by 
which  the  tax  cuts  exceed  the  spending 
cuts. 


INCREASE  IN  THE  DEFICIT  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO  CONGRESSIONAL  FOUCY  ACTION 
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If  the  size  of  the  deficit  generated  by  the 
tax  cut  concerned  us— and  It  did— the  lack 
of  equity  In  tax  policy  under  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration concerned  us  just  as  much. 
That  concern  Is  graphically  demonstrated 


by  information  supplied  by  the  non-partisan 
Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO). 

The  CBO  analysis  found  that  households 
with  less  than  $10,000  In  annual  income  ac- 
tually lost  $320  as  a  result  of  the  earlier  tax 


cuts.  For  those  with  annual  incomes  be- 
tween $20,000  and  $40,000,  the  gain  added 
up  to  just  $710.  However,  households  with 
annual  incomes  over  $80,000  actually  gained 
an  average  of  $14,000.  Moreover,  the  net 
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cost  to  the  Tretsury— the  net  increue  In 
the  deficit  «nd  net  extra  cost  to  the  other 
tazp«jren  euning  lea>  than  $M.000  annual- 
ly—«u  neariy  $31  btUion  a  year. 

WhOe  there  are  any  number  of  ways  to 
find  neoeanry  revenues  under  this  budget 
resolution.  Democrats  believe  that  a  spirit 
of  equity  requires  a  modification  to  protect 
low  and  middle  Income  people. 
DOMBsnc  snmnro 
As  much  as  Democrats  are  aware  of  the 
need  to  restore  adequate  revenues  In  the 
fight  to  shrbik  budget  deficits,  we  also  ap- 
preciate the  need  for  continued  restraint  In 
dooieatlc  spending.  While  we  acknowledge 
that  restraint  must  go  on.  the  nation  Is  still 
faced  with  the  need  for  long-term  invest- 
ments In  programs  like  education  and  sci- 
ence training.  We  need  a  long-term  commit- 
mmt  to  the  basic  scientific  research  which 
feeds  Industrial  technology.  We  need  an  in- 
creased coDunltment  to  our  "domestic  de- 
fense" to  flght  crime.  And  we  see  the  neces- 
sity for  extending  the  programs  that  defend 
the  deeply  needy  from  the  pain  of  the  reces- 
sion. 

For  those  reasons,  this  budget  resolution 
acconmiodates  the  Social  Security  reform 
package  approved  with  bipartisan  backing 
by  the  full  Senate.  The  resolution  also 
makes  room  for  an  essential  Jobs  program  to 
aid  those  who  have  been  out  of  work  so  long 
as  a  result  of  the  recession. 

Each  addition  represents  a  necessary  ex- 
penditure focused  on  those  who  need  help 
the  most.  We  will  sUte.  candidly,  we  wish 
the  amounts  could  have  been  higher  be- 
cause the  need  is  indisputable.  But.  in  an 
era  of  limits,  we  have  done  the  best  that 
could  be  done  while  still  keeping  an  eye  on 
the  general  benefit  that  will  flow  to  the 
working  force  from  an  economy  restored  to 
an  even  feel.  We  hope  that  some  of  the  nec- 
essary funds  can  be  restored  In  the  full 
Senate  or  In  conference  to  help  repair  the 
cuts  in  Medicare,  for  example,  which  were 
too  deep. 

Overall,  we  believe  some  general  conclu- 
sions can  be  drawn  from  this  first  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  and  the  process  that 
created  it 

Recovery  is  occurring  in  spite  of  what  ad- 
ministration policy  has  done  to  the  economy 
in  the  last  two  years.  Democrats  believe  we 
must  take  the  prudent  steps  required  to 
contain  federal  deficits  as  a  means  of  sus- 
taining the  recovery. 

It  Is  the  belief  among  the  Democrats  on 
the  Budget  Committee  that  the  resolution 
affirms  the  worth  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  process.  It  underscores  the  need  for 
bipartisan  Involvement  in  a  budget  process 
too  often  dominated  by  the  executive 
branch.  And.  If  the  congressional  budget 
process  seems  to  have  occupied  an  Inordi- 
nate share  of  our  time.  It  Is  only  because  the 
economy  Itself  had  demanded  so  much  of 
our  attention. 

Donocrats  aren't  completely  satisfied 
with  this  budget  resolution.  Yet.  Democrat- 
ic actions  in  this  year's  process  make  it  clear 
we  stand  for  certain  core  beliefs,  Including: 
economic  recovery  and  low  Interest  rates 
through  reduced  federal  deficits;  a  re- 
strained fiscal  policy  coordinated  with  a  less 
rigid  monetary  policy;  equity,  especially  for 
those  who  have  suffered  the  longest  with 
the  recession  at  its  deepest;  fairness,  such 
that  no  sector  of  the  economy  is  Immune  to 
the  contribution  necessary  for  strong  recov- 
ery, and;  Jobs. 

We  reaffirm  the  need  for  modernisation 
of  the  American  defense  force  at  a  rate  con- 


sistent with  the  overall  economic  health  of 
the  nation. 

We  reassert  the  belief  that  the  Federal  re- 
serve must  be  an  active  partner  in  achieving 
economic  growth. 

Finally.  Democrats  recognize  that  the  pre- 
liminaries are  over.  This  budget  resolution 
Is  only  round  one  In  a  prudent  and  disci- 
plined policy  of  economic  restoration  al- 
ready delayed  too  long.  There  Is  much  work 
to  do.  There  may  even  be  changes  when  this 
resolution  reaches  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Tet.  one  fundamental  change  has  already 
been  made,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  both 
parties  have,  at  last,  had  a  voice  In  the 
bu(teet  process. 

There  should  be  no  illusion  about  the  con- 
ditions that  produced  this  resolution.  The 
Republican  members  of  this  committee 
were,  by  their  own  admission,  deadlocked 
among  themselves  over  revenue  levels. 
Democrats  on  the  Committee  were  united  In 
the  belief  that  federal  deficits  are  so  corro- 
sive that  adequate  revenues— In  addition  to 
restraint  of  defense  and  domestic  spend- 
ing—were required  to  cut  the  deficits  before 
they  knocked  the  economy  off  Its  hinges. 

It  Is  to  be  expected  that  this  resolution 
will  be  tested  on  the  Senate  floor  by  those 
who  believe  high  federal  deficits  are  tolera- 
ble. Nevertheless,  Democrats  are  convinced 
that  the  deficit  reduction  measures  In  this 
resolution  are  essential,  and  we  wUl  contin- 
ue to  do  all  we  can  In  the  pursuit  of  a  realis- 
tic and  effective  budget. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Gorton)  as 

much  time  as  he  desires. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recog- 
nized. 
Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  the  opening  state- 
ments by  each  of  the  previous  speak- 
ers, the  chairman  and  the  ranldng  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget,  have  certainly  out- 
lined the  difficult  questions  with 
which  the  Senate  is  going  to  have  to 
stniggle  for  the  balance  of  this  week. 
Perhaps  In  aid  of  shedding  slightly 
more  light  on  those  difficult  questions, 
it  might  be  well  to  begin  this  discus- 
sion with  the  question  of  what  a 
budget  or  a  budget  resolution  actually 
does,  what  it  is  designed  to  accom- 
plish. 

First,  of  course,  it  outlines,  at  least 
in  general  terms,  what  we  are  going  to 
devote  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States  not  just  for  1  year  of 
the  future  but,  to  a  certain  extent,  at 
least,  for  the  next  5  years. 

Second,  it  provides  an  outline  of  the 
scope  of  the  social  services  which  are 
going  to  be  provided  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  and  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  Some 
of  these  are  a  fundamental  part  of  the 
national  consensus  on  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  our  lives. 
Others  of  those  services,  or  course,  are 
highly  controversial  and  are  not  a  part 
of  any  national  consensus  whatsoever. 
The  budget  resolution  results  in  a 
redistribution  of  income  earned  by 
some  people  in  this  society  to  other 
el«nents  In  the  society,  again  based  on 


a  number  of  commonly  accepted  prem- 
ises or  perceptions  of  fairness  in  the 
conduct  of  our  national  lives  together. 

Next,  the  budget  resolution  outlines 
or  determines  what  share  of  the  gross 
national  product  or  the  produce  of  the 
entire  American  economy  we  wish  to 
devote  to  the  services  provided  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  of  course,  the  budget  resolu- 
tion provides  guidelines  for  what  pro- 
portion of  these  services  we  wish  to 
pay  for  directly,  now,  through  the  tax 
system,  and  how  much  of  what  we  are 
buying  today  we  intend  to  leave  to  our 
successors  to  pay,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly, through  Inflation.  A  reflec- 
tion of  that  latter  set  of  choices  is  that 
one  of  the  two  or  three  largest  ele- 
ments in  the  Federal  budget  which  we 
are  adopting  this  year  is  interest  on 
the  national  debt,  which,  of  course, 
represents  the  bill  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices purchased  by  our  predecessors, 
but  not  paid  for  by  them. 

Because  this  resolution  and  these  de- 
cisions are  so  central  to  the  very  pur- 
poses of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  It  Is  surprising,  not  that 
there  is  so  much  disagreement  over  an 
appropriate  course  of  action,  but  that 
there  is  a  certain  degree  of  fundamen- 
tal agreement  about  the  directions 
which  we  should  be  pursuing.  The 
most  fundamental  element  of  that 
agreement,  which  is  reflected  elo- 
quently in  the  statements  of  both  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  is  that  all  pro- 
jections at  the  present  time  call  for 
budget  deficits  which  are  far  too  large 
and  which,  somehow  or  other,  should 
be  reduced.  That  common  perception 
was  a  thread  which  followed  through 
all  the  deliberations  of  the  Budget 
Committee  in  arriving  at  the  resolu- 
tion which  is  on  the  floor  here  today. 
In  comparison  with  my  2  previous 
years  on  the  budget  committee,  there 
has  been  relatively  little  pressure  for 
substantial  increases  in  Federal  spend- 
ing programs.  Elveryone  recognized 
that  there  had  to  be  restraint  in  those 
programs,  although  our  views  of  wliat 
programs  to  refrain  are  different.  AU 
recognized  the  necessity  for  some 
spending  increases  in  national  defense; 
but,  almost  without  exception,  all  rec- 
ognized that  those  increases  should  be 
smaller  than  those  asked  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

In  a  sense,  this  Is  a  very  encouraging 
element  in  this  year's  debate.  It 
should  not  be  allowed,  however,  to  dis- 
guise disagreements— not  only  be- 
tween the  two  major  political  parties 
represented  in  this  body,  but  also 
within  and  among  the  individual  Mem- 
bers of  those  political  parties  who  are 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

All  of  us  pay  at  least  lipservice— and 
most  of  us  very  serious  service— to  the 
proposition  that  budget  deficits  should 
be  lessened;  but  all  of  us  have  certain 
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caveats  about  just  how  those  deficits 
are  to  be  lowered.  To  many  Members 
of  this  body,  the  preservation  not 
simply  of  a  social  services  safety  net 
but  also  the  preservation,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  of  every  existing  social 
service  program  at  its  present  level 
and  growth  rate,  are  more  important 
than  reductions  in  the  deficit,  at  least 
in  the  short  run. 

Others  have  the  same  feeling  about 
capital  Investment  in  the  infrastruc- 
ture of  the  United  States.  Still  other 
Members,  pointing  out  that  the  pri- 
mary duty  of  any  political  entity  is  its 
own  self-preservation,  feel  that  no 
matter  what  the  impact  of  expendi- 
tures for  national  defense  on  the  defi- 
cit, this  duty  must  be  met  to  the  full- 
est degree  possible. 

Finally,  there  are  other  Members  of 
this  body  who,  while  they  abhor 
budget  deficits,  abhor  even  more  any 
necessity  to  raise  taxes  above  their 
present  levels. 

When  one  adds  up  all  these  caveats 
about  how  to  reduce  budget  deficits, 
perhaps  it  is  not  surprising  that  we 
face  a  deficit  of  close  to  $200  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1984  and.  unfortimately, 
equally  large  deficits  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see.  This  will  occur  unless  a  major- 
ity of  us  enter  into  some  kind  of  com- 
promise on  these  other  priorities. 

I  suspect  that  we  should  also  ask 
ourselves  the  question  as  to  what  the 
effect  of  budget  deficits  is. 

I  think  that  very  few  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  would  be  overwhelm- 
ingly concerned  even  with  these  huge 
budget  deficits  if  they  felt  that,  some- 
how or  other,  they  were  consistent 
with  strong  economic  recovery;  if  they 
felt  that,  somehow  or  other,  we  could 
have  4  to  6  percent  real  growth  in  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  in  spite 
of  $200  billion  deficits:  if  they  felt  that 
we  could  have  that  kind  of  growth 
with  a  relatively  low  rate  of  inflation— 
perhaps  at  its  present  level— or  if  they 
felt  that,  somehow  or  other,  in  spite  of 
those  huge  deficits  this  year  and  in 
future  years,  we  could  persuade  inter- 
est rates  to  continue  to  go  down. 

That  is  to  say,  if  all  the  good  things 
we  hope  result  from  responsible  gov- 
ernment and  from  an  intelligent  and 
hard-working  citizenry— lack  of  infla- 
tion, predictability  of  our  monetary 
system,  and  real  growth  and  improved 
job  opportiuiities  for  our  citizens— if 
aU  these  things  could  take  place,  faced 
with  deficits  we  see  under  present 
spending  and  taxing  programs,  then 
we  would  be  willing  to  accept  those 
deficits.  But  if  there  is  another  subject 
on  which  almost  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  is  united,  it  would  be  that 
those  large  deficits  and  economic  re- 
covery are  inconsistent. 

The  fact  is  that  $200  billion  deficits 
during  the  course  of  the  next  5  years 
are  not  consistent  with  noninflation- 
ary  economic  growth  spurred  by  rela- 
tively low  interest  rates.  We  may  dis- 


agree on  what  the  primary  Impact  of 
those  deficits  wiU  be.  Will  it  be  double- 
digit  Inflation  within  the  next  year  or 
2  years?  Will  it  be  a  return  to  20  or  21 
percent  prime  interest  rates?  Or  will  it 
be  simply  a  stagnation  in  our  econo- 
my; no  growth  or  very  little  growth,  a 
growth  rate  too  small  to  return  the 
more  than  10  percent  of  our  work 
force  which  is  now  unemployed  to  con- 
structive, worthy,  and  secure  employ- 
ment? 

We  may  not  all  be  able  to  predict 
which  of  those  consequences  will 
result  from  $200  billion  deficits.  But 
all  of  us  are  quite  certain  that  at  least 
one  of  those  untoward  consequences 
will  result;  and  many  of  us  fear  that 
all  of  them  will  result  at  precisely  the 
same  time. 

In  summary,  we  seek  lower  budget 
deficits  not  as  an  end  in  themselves 
but  as  a  means  to  another  end— the 
goal  of  a  healthy  economy,  which  all 
of  us  share. 

At  the  same  time,  I  suppose  we  must 
all  admit  that  we  do  not  know  as  much 
about  our  economy  or  the  internation- 
al economy  as  we  would  like.  We  have 
seen  substantial  recovery  in  the  course 
of  the  last  6  months  in  a  number  of 
areas  in  our  coimtry.  We  have  seen 
only  modest  recovery  in  others,  and  we 
are  very  worried  about  the  economic 
indicators  in  still  other  elements  in 
our  economy.  So  we  must  start  this 
process  with  a  certain  degree  of  humil- 
ity about  our  ability  to  predict  the 
consequences  of  what  we  do. 

I  should  like  to  point  back  to  the 
very  difficult  process  through  which 
we  went  last  year,  a  year  in  which  we 
did  end  up  providing  some  significant 
restraints  on  spending  growth  and 
some  fairly  substantial  increases  in 
taxes  and  other  forms  of  revenue. 
Once  our  action  was  completed  late  in 
the  summer,  it  was  promptly  followed 
by  substantially  lower  interest  rates 
and  by  at  least  the  beginning  of  an 
economic  recovery. 

By  the  same  token,  we  must  admit 
that  although  impetus  was  gained  by 
the  action  of  last  year,  last  year's 
action  is  not  likely  to  have  further 
positive  effects  unless  we  are  able  to 
make  similar  choices  this  year. 

Having  made  that  statement,  I 
should  also  state  that  this  year's 
budget  resolution  differs  from  those  of 
at  least  the  last  2  years  in  another  re- 
spect, and  that  respect  is  a  matter 
which  reflects  great  credit  on  both  the 
chairmsui  of  the  Budget  Committee 
and  the  ranking  minority  member. 
The  willingness  of  members  of  the 
committee  to  work  together,  to  share  a 
conmion  goal,  even  when  they  did  not 
share  views  on  means  to  that  goal,  was 
personally  very  rewarding  to  me  and  I 
think  to  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee as  well. 

Both  the  position  of  chairman  and 
the  position  of  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Budget  Committee  are 


difficult  and  fraught  with  not  only 
many  challenges  but  many  pulls  in  dif- 
ferent directions  at  the  same  time.  In 
some  respects,  as  close  as  I  am  in 
friendship  to  the  chairman.  I  think 
that  it  may  be  even  more  difficult  for 
the  ranking  minority  member  to  try  to 
get  his  party's  members  to  determine 
how  much  they  are  willing  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  majority,  how  far  they 
can  bury  some  of  their  own  ideas  and 
the  ideas  of  other  people  and  work 
toward  a  constructive  solution,  and 
how  much  they  simply  need  to  follow 
their  own  personal  or  collective  phi- 
losophies. These  are  struggles  to 
which  there  are  no  certain  answers 
and  perhaps  not  even  any  ultimately 
correct  answers,  but  they  are  nonethe- 
less very,  very  difficult. 

With  that,  how  does  this  resolution 
before  us  today  measiu-e  up  to  these 
choices?  It  has  come  out  of  the  com- 
mittee with  a  bipartisan  majority,  but 
with  a  shifting  majority.  There  were 
different  majorities  behind  different 
elements  within  the  resolution.  What 
therefore  is  the  resolution  likely  to  ac- 
complish as  we  look  forward  to  the 
future  of  our  economy? 

Remarkably  enough,  all  of  the 
budget  proposals  which  have  been  se- 
riously considered  do  lower  the  budget 
deficits.  As  much  as  I  dislike  the 
House  budget  resolution,  one  can  at 
least  project  somewhat  lower  deficits 
from  it  than  would  be  the  case  if  we 
did  nothing  at  all. 

Certainly,  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee resolution  has  that  attribute. 
So  does  the  proposal  which  was  made 
to  us  originally  by  the  President,  as 
well  as  that  which  represents  a  more 
recent  view  of  the  White  House  itself, 
so  does  the  most  conservative  pro- 
posed resolution,  with  which  we  will 
deal  during  the  next  few  days.  How 
each  of  these  resolutions  would  affect 
the  economy,  however,  is  likely  to  be 
very,  very  different. 

Some  depend  on  cutting  way  back  on 
the  growth  in  our  national  security  ap- 
paratus, without  providing  the  same 
degree  of  discipline  in  other  spending 
programs.  Others  are  more  balanced 
from  a  spending  interest  point  of  view. 
Others  are  very  conservative  from  a 
spending  point  of  view  and  see  the 
need  for  little  if  any  new  revenue,  and 
some  depend  for  their  success  in  re- 
ducing deficits  largely  on  increases  in 
taxation. 

In  my  view,  the  resolution  which  is 
before  us  right  now  takes  an  appropri- 
ate attitude  toward  the  needs  for  a 
strong  national  defense.  It  does  so  in 
two  ways.  First,  it  calls  for  a  reasona- 
ble increase  in  the  percentage  of  our 
economy  which  goes  to  national  de- 
fense. Second,  it  subjects  the  defense 
budget  to  responsible  discipline.  This 
means  that  we  can  continue  any 
needed  increase  over  an  extended 
period  of  time,  rather  than  vacillating 
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between  huge  increases  in  a  1-  or  2- 
year  period,  followed  by  a  public  reac- 
tion against  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment, which  results  in  no  increases  at 
all,  or  decreases,  subsequently. 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  much 
of  the  debate  over  the  national  de- 
fense budget  has  revolved  around  per- 
centage numbers.  Are  we  going  to  in- 
crease the  national  defense  budget  by 
10  percent  in  real  dollars,  by  7.5  per- 
cent, by  5  percent,  by  2.5  percent,  or 
whatever?  Those  who  speak  most  elo- 
quently for  a  national  defense  point 
out  that  we  should  indeed  spend  what- 
ever is  necessary  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  of  its  allies.  And  that  argimient  is 
hard  to  square  with  specific  percent- 
age numbers. 

In  my  view,  perhaps  the  strongest 
element  supporting  the  resolution,  as 
reported  by  the  Budget  Committee,  Is 
that  it  was  not  based  on  a  specific  per- 
centage number,  but  rather  on  a  cer- 
tain perception  of  need  put  together 
by  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  itself,  a  clear  and  cogent 
direction  for  the  future  of  national  de- 
fense. 

We  describe  the  resolution  for  short- 
hand purposes,  as  calling  for  a  5-per- 
cent real  increase  in  each  of  the  next  5 
years,  though  in  fact  the  actual  per- 
centage varies,  above  and  below  that 
line,  and  is  based  on  a  specific  concept 
of  a  strong  national  defense. 

The  budget  resolution  itself,  of 
course,  cannot  answer  some  of  the 
more  serious  and  fimdamental  ques- 
tions about  our  national  Defense  Es- 
tablishment. How  do  we  divide  limited 
amounts  of  money  between  new 
weapon  systems  and  the  readiness  of 
our  present  forces?  What  number  of 
men  and  women  do  we  need  in  our 
armed  services?  How  do  we  develop  a 
better  ability  to  predict  what  national 
defense  is  going  to  cost  in  the  future? 
How  do  we  establish  better  and  more 
realistic  contracting  provisions?  And 
soon. 

I  believe,  however,  that  though  the 
budget  resolution  cannot  answer  those 
questions,  this  resolution  presents 
both  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  Armed  Services  Committees  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives with  a  strong  incentive  not  only 
to  ask  those  questions  but  to  come  up 
with  realistic  and  responsible  answers 
to  those  questions. 

It  is  not  a  resolution  which  is  going 
to  allow  each  of  the  members  on  those 
committees,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  itself,  to  do  whatever  it 
wishes  to  do,  or  perhaps  even  what- 
ever it  feels  is  necessary  to  do.  It  is 
going  to  require  the  setting  of  a 
number  of  priorities  in  this  respect. 

As  all  of  us  know,  there  may  be  a 
proposal  to  raise  the  dollar  number  for 
national  defense  in  the  course  of  this 
next  week.  For  all  I  know,  there  may 
also  be  proposals  to  cut  it  somewhat. 


Because  I  feel  that  the  proposal  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  is  very,  very 
close  to  where  we  should  be  at  the  end 
of  the  budget  process,  I  may.  with 
some  reluctance,  vote  a  somewhat 
higher  figure  as  a  part  of  an  overall 
resolution.  This  would  be  in  order  ulti- 
mately to  reach  the  spending  figure 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  has 
reached,  after  conference  with  the 
House.  On  the  other  hand.  I  think  it 
equally  responsible  to  vote  precisely 
for  the  proposal  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  though,  that  may  make  it 
somewhat  more  difficult  for  those  who 
feel  that  that  is  the  appropriate 
spending  level  to  carry  the  day  in  con- 
ference. 

Next,  we  get  to  nondefense  spending, 
both  for  the  huge  entitlement  pro- 
grams, and  for  discretionary  domestic 
spending  programs,  which  have  taken 
a  smaller  and  smaller  share  of  the 
overall  budget  during  the  last  several 
years.  In  the  field  of  domestic  spend- 
ing this  budget  resolution  is  a  more 
dramatic  example  of  compromise 
among  the  members  of  the  committee, 
and  between  the  two  parties,  than  is 
any  other  element  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution. 

I  must  say  that  I  would  prefer  a 
greater  degree  of  spending  restraint  in 
a  significant  number  of  programs  than 
is  present  in  this  budget  resolution. 

At  the  same  time,  this  resolution 
represents,  for  many  Members  of  this 
body,  very  difficult  elements  of  re- 
straint for  which  to  vote. 

It  continues  the  process  of  reform— 
we  hope  constructive  reform— of  the 
medicare  system.  Medicare  is  very 
likely  to  run  up  huge  deficits  in  the 
next  few  years,  unless  we  take  decisive 
action  right  now.  This  resolution  does 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  significantly 
reform  many  other  entitlement  pro- 
grams which  show  very  worrisome 
trends  as  we  look  at  their  future. 

In  the  discretionary  areas,  this  reso- 
lution provides  certain  modest  in- 
creases in  child  nutrition  spending  and 
in  the  WIC  program,  and  in  other  dis- 
cretionary health  service  spending 
programs.  It  provides  some  modest  in- 
creases in  compensatory  education  and 
for  vocational  education.  It  allows  for 
new  initiatives  in  improving  science 
and  mathematics  education,  and  thus 
enhances  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  econo- 
my to  grow  and  prosper  in  an  increas- 
ingly competitive  world.  It  increases 
research  and  development  in  environ- 
mental fields  and  for  basic  research. 

All  in  all,  it  represents  a  responsible, 
middle-of-the-road  approach  toward 
spending  priorities. 

It  might  be  advisable  for  the  Senate 
to  adopt  a  somewhat  more  conserva- 
tive domestic  spending  program,  if 
only  to  try  to  reach  the  reasonable 
level  of  this  Senate  budget  resolution 
in  a  conference  with  the  House.  The 
House  has  seen  fit  to  cancel  most  of 


the  domestic  spending  restraint  initia- 
tives of  the  past  2  years. 

Finally,  of  course,  we  get  to  the  ap- 
proach of  this  budget  resolution 
toward  taxes  and  other  revenues.  Both 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  have  been  widely  quoted  as 
stating  that,  in  connection  with  taxes, 
this  resolution  represents  the  proposal 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida.  This  is  an  approach  toward 
taxes  which  is  not  greatly  different 
from  that  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

It  represents  a  point  of  view  with 
which  the  chairman  and  I,  and  other 
Republican  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee  disagree,  even  though  we 
voted  for  it  in  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee. We  voted  for  the  resolution  as 
a  vehicle  by  which  we  could  transfer 
the  debate  over  these  policies  from 
that  committee  to  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

I  find  much  which  is  appealing  and 
persuasive  in  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  in 
this  respect.  I  am  convinced  that,  as 
we  look  down  the  road  toward  the  ne- 
cessity of  lower  budget  deficits,  we  are 
almost  certain  to  require  a  revenue 
base  which  is  greater  than  that  which 
the  present  Tax  Code  will  supply. 

I  am  also  very  much  concerned 
about  significant  changes  in  those  tax 
laws  in  a  year  which  marks  the  begin- 
ning, and  at  this  point  still  a  rather 
delicate,  not  tremendously  healthy  be- 
ginning, of  economic  recovery.  The 
third  year  of  the  individual  tax  cut  is 
now  so  profoundly  a  part  of  economic 
expectations  during  the  course  of  the 
next  year  that  its  cancellation  at  this 
late  date  would,  in  my  view,  be  very 
likely  to  cause  an  economic  relapse. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  disagreement  I 
have  with  my  friend  from  Florida, 
however,  is  not  over  the  third  year  of 
the  tax  cut  but  over  what  we  might 
call  the  fourth  year  of  the  tax  cut, 
using  that  statement  in  its  broadest 
possible  sense.  That  is  the  indexing 
provisions  which  were  included  in  the 
1981  tax  bill.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  those  indexing  provisions  are 
even  more  vital  to  our  long-term  eco- 
nomic health,  and  to  the  fiscal  respon- 
sibility of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  than  the  third  year  of  the  tax 
cuts.  Despite  extended  debate  on  this 
Issue  at  the  time  of  its  original  pas- 
sage, even  here  in  Congress  there  are  a 
number  of  Members  who  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  indexing,  not 
only  for  fairness,  but  also  for  the 
health  of  our  economy  itself. 

When  the  tax-indexing  provision 
was  passed,  the  arguments  most  fre- 
quently advanced  in  its  favor  were 
that,  first,  it  was  a  provision  which 
benefited  the  most  the  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income taxpayers;  and,  second, 
that  it  was  defensible  on  the  ground  of 
pure  responsible  policymaking. 
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That  second  argimient  is  particular- 
ly important.  Tax  indexing  avoids  the 
kind  of  backdoor  tax  increases  which 
occurred  consistently  in  the  IMO's  and 
1970's  as  inflation  pushed  people  into 
ever-higher  tax  brackets  without  In- 
creasing the  real  value  of  their  in- 
comes. 

Both  reasons  are  still  good  reasons 
for  supporting  indexing.  Indexing  is  of 
no  value  to  those  paying  the  highest 
tax  rate.  They  are  not  subject  to 
bracket  creep  no  matter  how  high  the 
rate  of  inflation.  Indexing,  on  the 
other  hand,  protects  those  who  are  In 
lower  tax  brackets  and  those  taxpay- 
ers who  take  a  standard  deduction 
rather  than  itemize  deductions. 

The  repeal  of  indexing  will  certainly 
have  the  effect  of  shifting  some  of  the 
tax  burden  from  high-income  persons 
to  low-  and  moderate-income  individ- 
uals and  families.  So  those  original 
reasons  for  supporting  indexing 
remain  valid.  But  there  is  a  third 
reason  for  its  retention.  This  third 
reason  is  less  frequently  advanced  but, 
in  my  opinion,  is  of  equal  importance. 
Mr.  President,  the  elimination  of  the 
tax-indexing  provisions  would  be  a 
clear  signal  to  financial  markets,  to 
the  business  and  industrial  conununlty 
of  the  United  States,  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  not  serious  about  fight- 
ing inflation.  The  termination  of  tax 
indexing  produces  additional  revenues 
only  if,  and  precisely  to  the  extent 
that,  the  economy  is  subject  to  infla- 
tion. Why  fight  to  eliminate  tax  index- 
ing if  you  believe  we  are  entering  a 
noninflationary  period  of  time? 

Under  those  circumstances,  no  addi- 
tional revenues  will  be  raised.  No 
changes  will  take  place  in  tax  rates  or 
receipts.  The  only  rationale  for  fight- 
ing to  eliminate  tax  indexing  is  the 
belief  that  inflation  will  continue  or 
will  accelerate. 

I  must  hasten  to  add  that  I  do  not 
believe  that  my  colleagues  who  seek  to 
repeal  indexing  do  so  as  a  part  of  a 
conscious  plan  to  raise  taxes  system- 
atically through  the  back  door.  Nor  do 
I  fear  that  the  Treasury  and  Federal 
Reserve  Board  will  conspire  to 
produce  more  Government  revenues, 
certainly  not  as  long  as  Mr.  Volcker  or 
a  similar  successor  sits  as  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  But  I  do 
fear  that  the  expression  of  pessimism 
that  repeal  of  indexing  will  send  to 
the  economy  in  general  will  be  very, 
very  serious.  We  all  know  the  high 
price  we  have  paid  to  stop  inflation.  It 
has  been  a  costly  battle.  But  now  that 
inflation  has  subsided  greatly,  and 
with  it  there  has  been  some  reduction 
in  Interest  rates,  now  that  victory  ap- 
pears to  be  within  our  grasp,  we 
should  not  throw  it  away. 

If  we  vote  for  a  budget  resolution 
which  is  predicated  upon  a  repeal  of 
tax  indexing,  much  less  voting  for  an 
actual  bill  which  does  so,  the  financial 
community  will  read  it  as  a  sign  that 


we,  in  Congress,  are  not  serious  about 
fighting  inflation. 

Financial  and  business  analysts  will 
point  out.  quite  correctly,  that  Con- 
gress is  planning  on  future  revenues 
which  can  be  realized  only  through  in- 
flation. And  if  Congress  is  planning  on 
inflation,  we  will  certainly  get  Just  ex- 
actly that. 

As  a  consequence.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  the  most  responsible 
course  of  action  at  this  time  in  connec- 
tion with  this  budget  resolution  is  to 
provide  for  modest  increases  at  best  in 
revenues  for  the  next  few  years,  in- 
creases which  will  largely  be  an  indi- 
rect result  of  other  choices  designed 
toward  other  goals. 

The  President's  revenue  proposals  in 
connection  with  taxation  of  medical 
insurance  expenditures,  while  they 
will  produce  additional  revenues,  are 
primarily  designed  to  lower  the  all-too- 
high  rate  of  Inflation  in  medical  costs. 
Therefore,  they  will  have  not  only  the 
impact  of  slightly  increasing  revenues, 
but  also  of  greatly  reducing  the  impact 
of  increases  in  the  cost  of  medical 
services,  both  on  the  Federal  budget 
itself  and  on  the  private  sector  individ- 
uals and  businesses  which  are  so  great- 
ly and  so  adversely  affected  by  that 
particular  form  of  inflation. 

Personally,  I  would  prefer  that  we 
sound  a  very  certain  trumpet  for  as 
long  as  5  years  in  the  future  about  Just 
what  we  are  going  to  do  and  are  going 
to  accomplish  in  the  future.  Realisti- 
cally, however,  we  are  a  Congress,  like 
all  predecessor  Congresses,  with  a  lim- 
ited mandate.  Our  mandate  in  this 
body  ends  at  the  end  of  1984.  New 
Members  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  will  be  elected  in  1984.  We  will 
have  a  Presidential  election  in  that 
year,  and  in  one  sense.  I  suppose  it  is 
appropriate  to  say.  "sufficient  unto 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  If  we  are 
able  here,  in  the  course  of  debating 
this  budget  resolution,  to  make  re- 
sponsible decisions  in  national  defense 
spending,  in  the  reform  of  entitle- 
ments, in  discretionary  spending,  and 
in  revenue  loss,  decisions  which  will 
nurture  and  help  the  economic  recov- 
ery which  has  just  begun,  then  we  will 
have  accomplished  a  great  deal.  More 
indeed,  than  many  predecessor  Con- 
gresses have  accomplished. 

The  solution  to  all  of  these  problems 
is  going  to  be  left  to  this  Congress  in 
1984,  and  to  Congresses  which  are 
elected  hereafter.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  especially  want  to  congratulate 
my  very  distinguished  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  on  his  de- 
votion to  the  process,  on  his  success  in 
making  the  progress  a  success  to  this 
point  in  this  debate,  and  for  his  con- 
stant and  unflagging  attempts  to  see 
to  it  that  we  gain  two  things  out  of 
this  week:  First,  we  must  have  a 
budget  resolution  which  is  responsible 
in  and  of  itself,  which  will  at  the  very 


least  not  harm  our  economic  recovery 
and,  I  hope,  will  promote  it.  Second, 
we  need  a  budget  resolution  with 
which  we  can  go  to  conference  with  a 
very,  very  irresponsible  resolution 
from  the  House.  The  House  resolution 
is  the  kind  of  budget  resolution  which,, 
in  my  view,  gave  us  12-  to  14-percent 
inflation  and  20-percent  Interest  rates 
as  recently  as  2  or  3  years  ago.  We 
must  be  able  to  come  out  of  confer- 
ence with  a  thoughtful  and  middle- 
ground  resolution.  We  need  a  resolu- 
tion to  which  not  only  the  chairman 
will  contribute,  but  also  to  which  the 
ranking  minority  member  may  con- 
tribute so  much  that  he  regards  it,  by 
the  end  of  that  conference,  as  that 
which  he  has  been  struggling  for  since 
he  assumed  his  most  significant  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOIifENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I. 
wish  to  thank  my  good  friend  from 
Washington,  Senator  Gorton,  for  his 
very  eloquent  and  precise,  yet  all-en- 
compassing, remarks.  His  analysis  of 
where  we  are,  what  the  problems  are, 
and  the  diverse  views  and  the  choices 
has,  in  my  opinion,  been  one  of  the 
best  I  have  heard,  not  only  regarding 
the  budget  process  but  really  the 
status  of  matters  fiscal,  matters  that 
concern  themselves  with  taxation,  and 
the  overall  economic  situation. 

I  compliment  him  for  them  and 
thank  him  for  the  kind  remarks  that 
he  included  in  them  with  reference  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  the  Senator  wlU 
yield,  I  Just  wanted  to  join  in  his  state- 
ment. I  think  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  been  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble Members  that  we  have  had  on  the 
Budget  Committee.  I  certainly  appre- 
ciate the  spirit  in  which  he  worked  in 
the  committee  and  I  appreciated  very 
much  the  kind  remarks  that  he  attrib- 
uted both  to  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  member  on  the  floor. 

I  think  that  his  statement  today  is 
the  kind  of  debate  I  would  like  to  see 
on  this  resolution;  those  kinds  of  items 
that  sort  of  add  light  and  not  heat.  I 
think  it  was  a  very  thoughtful  state- 
ment and  I  thank  him  for  his  partici- 
pation. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
suggest,  unless  the  minority  manager 
has  any  objection,  that  It  be  charged 

equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  acting  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RECORD  OPEN  UNTIL  5  PJid. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  4:20 
p.m.  or  a  little  past  that.  I  do  not 
think  there  are  other  Senators  who 
wish  to  speak  this  afternoon.  I  am  re- 
luctant, however,  to  go  out  at  this 
hour  considering  the  fact  that  we  have 
50  hours  to  devote  to  this  issue. 

I  wonder  if  the  minority  leader 
would  be  in  a  position  to  agree  with  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  I 
would  put.  which  would  charge  the 
time  equally  to  the  two  sides  between 
now  and  5  p.m.  and  further  that  the 
Rbcobo  remain  open  until  5  p.m.  for 
Senators  to  insert  statements  in  re- 
spect to  the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection.  I 
understand  that  is  agreeable  to  the 
manager  on  this  side.  Mr.  Chiles. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  put 
that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  and  all  Senators. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
the  hour  of  4:30  p.m.  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak. 

Mr.  BYRD.  4:25. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  put 
the  request  for  1  minute  of  morning 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  conunittees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT  ON  NATIONAL  EMER- 
GENCY WITH  RESPECT  TO 
IRAN-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  43 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs: 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  Section  204(c)  of  the 
International  Emergency  Economic 
Powers  Act  (lEEPA),  50  U.S.C.  Section 
1703(c),  I  hereby  report  to  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  developments  be- 
tween my  last  report  of  November  1, 
1982,  and  rtid-April,  1983,  concerning 
the  national  emergency  with  respect 
to  Iran  that  was  declared  in  Executive 
Order  No.  12170  of  November  14,  1979. 

1.  The  Iran-United  States  (Haims 
Tribunal,  established  at  The  Hague 
pursuant  to  the  Claims  Settlement 
Agreement  of  January  19,  1981,  is  now 
making  significant  progress  in  arbi- 
trating the  3,730  claims  before  it. 
Having  resolved  the  initial  interpretive 
disputes  described  in  my  last  report, 
the  Tribunal  is  giving  primary  atten- 
tion to  individual  claims.  As  of  April  1, 
it  had  held  84  prehearing  conferences 
and  44  hearings  on  the  merits  and  had 
rendered  35  decisions.  Twenty-five  of 
these  decisions  were  awards  in  favor  of 
American  claimants.  Of  the  awards,  17 
approve  and  authorize  the  payment  of 
settlements  negotiated  by  the  parties; 
eight  were  adjudicated.  (Total  pay- 
ments to  American  claimants  stood  at 
just  over  $37  million,  as  of  mid- April.) 
Of  the  remaining  10  decisions,  seven 
dismissed  claims  for  lack  of  jurisdic- 
tion, and  three  dismissed  claims  on  the 
merits:  all  but  one  of  the  claims  dis- 
missed had  been  brought  by  Iran. 

2.  The  Department  of  State,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Departments  of 
the  Treasury  and  Justice  and  other 
concerned  government  agencies,  con- 
tinues to  coordinate  the  presentation 
of  U.S.  claims  against  Iran,  as  well  as 
the  U.S.  response  to  claims  brought  by 
Iran.  In  the  last  six  months,  the 
United  States  has  filed  requests  for 
clarification  of  the  Tribunal's  jurisdic- 
tion with  respect  to  Iranian  claims 
against  U.S.  nationals  based  on  stand- 
by letters  of  credit  and  other  bank 
claims.  There  remain  pending  18 
United  States  Government  claims 
against  Iran  arising  out  of  contracts 
for  the  provision  of  goods  and  services. 
Last  October,  Iran  filed  a  major  inter- 
pretive claim  against  the  United 
States,  alleging  18  separate  violations 
of  the  Algiers  Accords.  On  March  21, 
the  United  States  filed  the  first  in  a 
series  of  responses  to  these  allega- 
tions. It  has  also  responded  to  all  of 
the  60  official  contract  claims  filed  by 
Iran.  While  the  Tribunal  has  now  re- 
ceived pleadings  from  both  sides  in  a 
large  number  of  official  claims,  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  close  to  deciding  any 
of  them  on  the  merits. 

3.  Since  my  last  report,  the  Tribunal 
has  rendered  a  number  of  interlocuto- 
ry decisions  on  jurisdictional  and  pro- 
cedural matters  which  are  significant 
for  claimants  generally.  Last  Novem- 
ber, it  decided  that  claims  arising 
under  contracts  specifically  designat- 
ing Iranian  courts  as  the  sole  forum 
dispute  settlement  were  not  within  its 


jurisdiction.  This  decision  was  based 
on  exclusionary  language  in  the 
Claims  Settlement  Agreement  and  was 
contrary  to  the  interpretation  urged 
by  the  United  States.  Nevertheless,  it 
leaves  U.S.  claimants  having  such  con- 
tract clauses  with  the  possibility  of  es- 
tablishing Tribunal  jurisdiction  on 
non-contractual  grounds  not  subject  to 
the  exclusion.  Other  decisions  have  set 
clear  and  workable  standards  for  dem- 
onstrating United  States  nationality 
by  corporations  and  precedents  for  the 
award  of  interest  and  attorneys'  fees. 
The  Tribunal  has  also  found  that  its 
jurisdiction  over  matters  assigned  to  it 
by  the  Claims  Settlement  Agreement 
is  not  exclusive,  and  that  under  some 
circumstances  other  bodies  may  hear 
disputes  which  could  be  brought 
before  it.  The  practical  effects  of  this 
decision  cannot  be  assessed  at  the 
present  time. 

4.  In  the  last  six  months,  the  Tribu- 
nal has  taken  steps  to  arbitrate  the 
2,742  claims  for  less  than  $250,000 
each  presented  by  the  United  States 
Government  on  behalf  of  U.S.  nation- 
als. All  of  these  claims  have  been 
served  on  Iran,  and  the  Tribunal  has 
recently  authorized  the  hiring  of  three 
additional  staff  members  to  help  pre- 
pare the  claims  for  arbitration. 

5.  The  United  States  and  Iran  are 
presently  engaged  in  seeking  a  succes- 
sor to  Judge  Pierre  Bellet,  a  third- 
party  arbitrator  who  will  be  leaving 
the  Tribunal  on  August  1.  The  Iranian 
and  American  arbitrators  have  met  a 
number  of  times  in  the  past  several 
months  in  an  effort  to  select  a  replace- 
ment, but  no  agreement  has  been 
forthcoming.  As  a  result,  on  March  1. 
the  United  States  asked  the  Appoint- 
ing Authority  previously  selected  by 
the  two  countries  to  name  a  successor 
to  Judge  Bellet.  It  is  hoped  that  a  can- 
didate will  soon  emerge  who  will  prove 
acceptable  to  both  parties. 

6.  The  January  19,  1981  agreements 
with  Iran  also  provided  for  direct  ne- 
gotiations between  U.S.  banks  and 
Bank  Markazi  concerning  the  pay- 
ment of  nonsyndicated  debt  claims  of 
U.S.  banks  against  Iran  from  the 
$1,418  billion  escrow  account  presently 
held  by  the  Bank  of  England.  As  of 
mid-April,  1983,  eight  settlements,  to- 
taling approximately  $171  million, 
have  been  reached  and  paid  to  U.S. 
banks  from  the  escrow  account.  Each 
bank  settlement  also  provides  for  the 
settlement  of  Iran's  claims,  if  any,  for 
interest  on  any  deposits  held  by  that 
U.S.  bank.  Iran  has  filed  claims 
against  the  United  States  in  the  Tribu- 
nal for  interest  and  other  damages  in 
connection  with  the  same  deposits 
that  are  the  subject  of  these  settle- 
ments. The  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury, in  December  1982,  amended  the 
Iranian  Assets  Control  Regulations. 
According  to  this  amendment,  if  the 
Tribunal  determines  that  a  rate  of  in- 


terest higher  than  the  rate  of  interest 
agreed  on  between  a  UJS.  bank  and 
Iran  should  be  paid  to  Iran  under  the 
January  1981  agreements,  the  higher 
rate  will  be  the  "commercially  reason- 
able rate"  which  the  bank  is  required 
to  transfer  under  the  Regulations. 
The  Federal  Register  notice  of  this 
amendment  dated  January  4,  1983  is 
attached. 

7.  Also  in  December  1982,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  extended 
for  one  year,  through  December  31, 
1983,  the  revocation  of  any  authoriza- 
tion for  the  permanent  disposition,  by 
means  of  a  final  judicial  judgment  or 
order,  of  interests  of  Iran  in  any 
standby  letter  of  credit  or  similar  in- 
stnmient.  The  Federal  Register  notice 
of  this  extension  dated  December  10, 
1982  is  attached. 

8.  Several  financial  and  diplomatic 
aspects  of  the  relationship  with  Iran 
have  not  yet  been  resolved  and  contin- 
ue to  present  an  imusual  challenge  to 
the  national  security  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  I  shall 
continue  to  exercise  the  powers  at  my 
disposal  to  deal  with  these  problems 
and  will  continue  to  report  periodical- 
ly to  the  Congress  on  significant  devel- 
opments. 

Ronald  Reagah. 
The  White  House,  May  2,  1983. 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-265; 
16  use  1801),  I  transmit  herewith  a 
governing  international  fishery  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
the  German  Democratic  Republic 
signed  at  Washington  on  April  13. 
1983. 

This  agreement  is  one  of  a  series  to 
be  renegotiated  in  accordance  with 
that  legislation  to  replace  existing  bi- 
lateral fishery  agreements.  I  urge  that 
the  Congress  give  favorable  consider- 
ation to  this  agreement  at  an  early 
date. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  Whitb  House.  May  2.  1983. 


Edward  8.  O.  Dennis.  Jr..  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Pennsylvania  for  the  tenn  of  4  years. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL COUNCIL  ON  AGING- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT—PM  44 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  204(f)  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended,  I  hereby  transmit  the 
Annual  Report  for  1982  of  the  Federal 
Council  on  the  Aging.  The  report  re- 
flects the  Council's  views  in  its  role  of 
examining  programs  serving  older 
Americsuis. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  May  2, 1983. 


FISHERY  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE 
GERMAN  DEMOCRATIC  REPUB- 
UC-MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT-PM  45 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
94-265  was  referred  jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:15  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  agreed 
to  the  following  concurrent  resolution, 
without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  19.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  on  the 
occasion  of  the  150th  anniversary  of  the 
opening  of  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Thailand. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
14(b)  of  Public  Law  96-296,  as  amend- 
ed, the  Speaker  appoints  Mr.  Feighan 
as  a  member  of  the  Motor  Carrie- 
Ratemaking  Study  Conunission,  vice 
Mr.  Seiberling,  resigned. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  216.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  combat,  deter,  and  punish 
individuals  who  adulterate  or  otherwise 
tamper  with  food,  drug,  cosmetic,  and  other 
products  with  intent  to  cause  personal 
injury,  death,  or  other  harm  (Rept.  No.  98- 
69). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion: 

James  H.  Burnley,  IV,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 


INTRODUCmON  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  RUDMAN: 
S.  1185.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  EHec- 
tion  Campaign  Act  of  1971  relating  to  the 
limits  on  contributions  and  expenditures  In 
congressional  elections;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 

S.  1186.  A  bill  to  clear  certain  impedi- 
ments to  the  licensing  of  the  yacht  Dad's 
Pad  for  employment  in  the  coastwise  trade; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  THXmMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ramsolph): 
S.  1187.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  increased 
awards  of  service-connected  compensation 
to  certain  blinded  veterans  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  additional  hearing  disabilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  SiMFSOR): 
S.  1188.  A  biU  to  relieve  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  of  duplicative  audit  require- 
ments with  respect  to  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs^ 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (by  request): 
S.  1189.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  to  extend  the  life  of  the  C^om- 
mission  on  Civil  Rights,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  1190.  A  bill  to  provide  for  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  to  appropriate  units  of  local 
government  within  the  Federal  Columbia 
River  Power  System;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BiDEM)  (by  request): 
S.  1191.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  conduct  certain  activities 
and  make  certain  expenditures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1192.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal 
year  1984  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  GOLDWATER): 

SJ.  Res.  90.  A  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  erection  of  an  appropriate  statue  or 
other  memorial  on  the  main  approach  to 
the  Arlington  National  Cemetery  to  honor 
individuals  who  were  combat  glider  pilots 
during  World  War  II;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By   Mr.   BAUCUS   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Btrd,  Mr.  Bentsem,  Mr.  Bingamam, 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  CMnLES.  Mr.  Exon, 
Mr.  Glenm,  Mr.  Johhston,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.   Lautenberg.  Mr.   Levin, 
Mr.    Matsunaga,    Mr.    Metzenbaum. 
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Mr.  MiTCHZLL.  Mr.  Mothiham,  and 

Mr.  Pkyor): 
S.  Con.  Res.  30.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
reject  the  medicare  cuts  contained  in  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1984  budget;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


countered  by  blinded  veterans  in  their 
dally  living  and  vocational  pursuits.  I 
urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues  for 
this  highly  meritorious  initiative. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  RUDMAN: 

S.  1185.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  relat- 
ing to  the  limits  on  contributions  and 
expenditures  in  congressional  elec- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Rudmam  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Recoro.) 


By  liir.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  RAin>OLPH): 
S.  1187.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
awards  of  service-connected  compensa- 
tion to  certain  blinded  veterans  who 
are  stiffering  from  additional  hearing 
disabilities:  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

AMENSMKNT  OP  DISABUXTT  RATIlfG  SCHKOUUE 
RELATIMG  TO  BLIIfDNCSS  IN  COMBIRATIOIf 
WITH  RXAKIMG  LOSS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  amend  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  increase  the  amount  of 
compensation  payable  to  certain  blind- 
ed veterans  who  also  suffer  from  hear- 
ing disabilities.  I  am  pleased  that  Sen- 
ator RAinx>LPH  has  Joined  me  in  spon- 
soring this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  ad- 
dresses a  serious  shortcoming  of  the 
veterans'  disability  rating  schedule. 
Because  of  this  shortcoming,  the  hear- 
ing loss  of  a  blinded  veteran  who  is 
suffering  from  a  20  to  30  percent  bilat- 
eral hearing  loss  is  rated  the  same  as  a 
sighted  veteran  who  is  suffering  from 
the  identical  hearing  loss.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  sense  of  hearing  is  a 
primary  avenue  of  information  for  a 
blinded  veteran  and  that  any  hearing 
loss  represents  a  far  greater  disability 
to  a  blinded  veteran  than  a  sighted 
veteran.  The  veterans'  disablility 
rating  schedule  fails  to  recognize  these 
important  factors. 

Because  of  the  severe  difficulties 
that  even  a  minor  hearing  loss  pre- 
sents to  a  blinded  veteran  in  adjusting 
to  his  or  her  environment,  I  am  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  to  provide  that 
service-connected  blinded  veterans 
with  a  20-percent  or  greater  disabling 
hearing  loss  and  blinded  veterans  who 
have  total  deafness  in  one  ear  receive 
the  maximum  compensation  allowable 
under  title  38. 

Mr.  President,  by  enacting  this  legis- 
lation. Congress  can  insure  that  the 
veterans'  compensation  rating  sched- 
ule adequately  recognizes  that  blind- 
ness in  combination  with  hearing  loss 
compounds  the  problems  already  en- 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Simpson): 
S.  1188.  A  bill  to  relieve  the  General 
Accoimting  Office  of  duplicative  audit 
requirements  with  respect  to  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Goverrmiental  Affairs. 

DISABLED  AMBMCAN  VETERANS'  AUDITS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  legislation 
which  would  repeal  section  90i(b)  of 
title  36,  United  States  Code,  which  re- 
quires the  Comptroller  General  to 
conduct  an  annual  audit  of  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans.  I  am  pleased 
that  Senator  Simpson  has  joined  me  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation. 

(Currently,  under  section  1102  of  title 
36,  United  States  Code,  the  {ux;ounts 
of  all  private  corporations  established 
under  Federal  law,  including  all  feder- 
ally chartered  veterans'  organizations, 
are  required  to  be  audited  annually  by 
independent  certified  public  account- 
ants. These  audits  are  required  to  be 
submitted  to  Congress  not  later  than  6 
months  following  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  the  audit  was 
made.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  these 
reports  are  forwarded  by  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  the 
Government  Accoimting  Office  (GAO) 
for  review  to  determine  if  they  meet 
the  requirements  of  law  and  the  audit 
standards  of  the  accounting  profes- 
sion. 

In  1967,  Public  Law  90-208  amended 
title  36  by  requiring  GAO  to  conduct 
an  annual  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  at  the 
DAV's  exi>ense.  This  law  was  codified 
in  section  90i(b)  of  title  36,  and  is 
clearly  duplicative  of  the  provision  in 
section  1102  of  title  36.  Public  Law  90- 
208  was  enacted  at  the  request  of  the 
DAV,  which  desired  to  be  relieved  of 
the  burden  of  having  to  comply  with 
divergent  State  and  local  laws  applica- 
ble to  DAV's  nationwide  fund  raising 
activities.  The  DAV,  however,  is  no 
longer  faced  with  this  need  and  sup- 
ports the  termination  of  the  require- 
ments of  section  90i(b).  Additionally, 
GAO  has  also  recommended  to  Con- 
gress on  several  occasions  that  this  re- 
quirement be  eliminated  as  duplicative 
and  unnecessary. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation,  and 
urge  its  early  enactment. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  1189.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  to  extend  the  life 
of  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


COMMISSION  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  Civfl  Rights  Commission  was  es- 
tablished in  1957  by  the  CivU  Rights 
Act  as  an  independent  bipartisan 
agency  with  a  specified  purpose.  The 
Commission  is  authorized  to  investi- 
gate allegations  of  fraud  and  discrimi- 
nation. It.  also,  is  mandated  to  "study 
and  collect  information  concerning 
legal  developments  constituting  dis- 
crimination or  a  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection" and  to  "appraise"  Federal 
policies  relating  thereto.  Further,  the 
Commission  is  to  submit  reports,  find- 
ings, and  recommendations  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress.  This  spe- 
cific Jurisdiction  has  been  clarified, 
not  expanded,  several  times  over  the 
16  year  existence  of  the  Commission. 

The  Civil  Rights  Act  intended  for 
the  Commission  to  be  an  agency  of 
limited  duration.  As  the  original  and 
subsequent  expiration  dates  ap- 
proached, the  act  has  been  periodical- 
ly amended  to  extend  its  life.  Under 
the  current  law,  the  Commission  will 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

Today,  at  the  request  of  the  admin- 
istration, I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  to 
extend  the  life  of  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  for  an  additional  20-year 
Iieriod,  through  the  fiscsd  year  2003. 
This  legislation  would  also  provide 
that  future  members  be  appointed  for 
specified  terms,  a  procedure  followed 
by  similar  agencies.  Finally,  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1984  are  being  re- 
quested for  the  operation  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill,  the  communication  from 
the  President  to  the  Congress,  and  a 
section-by-section  analysis  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1189 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission Reauthorization  Act  of  1983". 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  TERMS  FOR  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COMMISSION 

Sec.  2.  Section  101  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
Of  19S7  (42  U.S.C.  1975)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(fMl)  Upon  vacancies  in  the  Commission 
occurring  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection,  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years 
except— 

"(A)  for  the  members  first  appointed— 

"(i)  two  of  such  memt>ers,  not  affiliated 
with  the  same  political  party,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  two  years; 

"(ii)  two  of  such  members,  not  affiliated 
with  the  same  political  party,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  four  years;  and 


"(ill)  two  of  such  members,  not  affiliated 
with  the  same  political  party,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  six  years:  and 

"(B)  any  member  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall 
serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for 
which  the  member's  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed. 

EXTENDING  THE  UPE  OP  TKk.  COMMISSION 

Sec.  3.  Section  104(c)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1975c(c))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1983"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "2003". 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  4.  Section  106  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  (42  U.S.C.  1975e)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"ADTHOHIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  106.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $12,180,000  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each 
of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending  prior 
to  October  1,  2003.". 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith  the  "Civil 
Rights  Commission  Reauthorization  Act  of 
1983". 

We  Americans  have  come  to  share  a  vision 
of  the  Nation  we  want  to  be:  A  Nation  in 
which  sex.  race,  religion,  color,  national 
origin,  age,  or  condition  of  disability  do  not 
determine  an  individual's  worth.  We  can  be 
justly  proud  both  of  the  progress  we  have 
made  toward  realizing  that  ideal— and  of 
our  recognition  that  progress  remains  to  be 
made. 

In  my  State  of  the  Union  Address  on  Jan- 
uary 25  of  this  year,  I  emphasized  the  im- 
portant role  the  Commission  can  play  in  as- 
suring that  we.  as  a  Nation,  keep  our  statu- 
tory commitments  to  fairness  and  equity  for 
all  Americans— and  the  necessity  that  the 
Commission  not  be  allowed  to  expire,  as  cur- 
rent law  provides,  at  the  end  of  1983.  In  rec- 
ognition of  these  goals,  the  legislation  I  am 
transmitting  would  continue  the  Commis- 
sion's important  work  through  2003. 

The  twenty-year  extension  I  propose 
today  would  be  the  longest  in  the  Commis- 
sion's history.  I  believe  we  must  assure  the 
continuity  of  the  Commission's  mission, 
while  preserving  the  original  Congressional 
intent  that  the  Commission  have  a  specified 
purpose  and  duration. 

I  am  also  proposing  that  future  members 
of  the  Commission  be  appointed  for  speci- 
fied terms,  as  is  currently  the  case  with  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion and  similar  agencies.  This  will  assure 
that  the  Commission's  membership  is  re- 
viewed at  specified  intervals  and  provide  for 
the  introduction  of  new  perspectives  to  the 
Commission's  work. 

Finally.  I  am  proposing  that  the  Commis- 
sion's current  authorities  and  procedures  be 
continued  intact.  Since  the  Commission's 
founding,  the  existing  statutory  provisions 
have  enabled  the  Commission  to  fulfill  its 
unique  function  while  avoiding  duplication 
of  activities  performed  by  the  EEOC,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  other  line  agencies. 

I  ask  that  this  legislation  be  adopted 
quickly  to  avoid  any  uncertainty  regarding 
the  Commissions  status  and  any  resulting 
disruption  in  its  important  work. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  WnrrE  House.  April  6. 1983. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  1  gives  the  short  title  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  "Civil  Rights  Commission 
Reauthorization  Act  of  1983". 


establishment  op  terms  FOR  MEMBERS  OP  THE 
COMMISSION 

Section  2  would  further  amend  section  101 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  as  amended 
(42  U.S.C.  1975),  to  add  a  new  subsection  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  section.  New  subsec- 
tion (f )  would  provide  for  staggered  terms  of 
six  years  for  members  of  the  Commission 
appointed  upon  vacancies  occurring  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  subsection.  To  initi- 
ate the  staggered  terms,  the  first  six  ap- 
pointments after  the  effective  date  of  this 
subsection  would  be  made  In  three  pairs. 
One  member  pair  would  be  appointed  to 
two-year  terms,  another  to  four-year  terms, 
and  a  third  member  pair  to  six-year  terms. 
ESach  pair  of  appointments  would  lie  of  per- 
sons "not  affiliated  with  the  same  political 
party"  (the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  requires 
that  no  more  than  3  members  of  the  com- 
mission be  members  of  the  same  political 
party).  Thereafter,  all  appointments  would 
be  to  six- year  terms  (or  where  an  appointee 
Is  succeeding  or  replacing  a  member  whose 
term  has  not  expired,  to  the  remainder  of 
the  term  in  question). 

EXTENDING  THE  LIPE  OF  THE  COMMISSION 

Section  3  would  extend  the  life  of  the 
commission  by  twenty  years  by  further 
amending  Section  104(c)  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1957.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1975c(c)), 
to  provide  that  the  Commission  will  submit 
its  final  report  to  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent in  2003  rather  than  1983. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Section  4  would  further  amend  Section 
106  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  1975e.),  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $12,180,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  following  nineteen  fiscal  years. 
This  period  coincides  with  the  period  of  ex- 
tension of  the  Commission's  life  in  Section 
3. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Section  5  states  that  the  effective  date  of 
the  subsection  added  by  Section  2  of  this 
Act  shall  be  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  1190.  A  bill  to  provide  for  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  to  appropriate 
units  of  local  government  within  the 
Federal  Columbia  River  Power 
System:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

FEDERAL  COLUMBIA  RIVER  POWER  SYSTEM 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today  S.  1190,  a 
bill  to  require  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  to  make  payments  in 
lieu  of  taxes  to  l<x»l  governments  for 
major  transmission  facilities  located 
within  their  Jurisdictions. 

This  bill  would  require  Bonneville  to 
make  annual  payments  to  the  counties 
through  which  it  huilds  its  transmis- 
sion lines  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
local  property  taxes  that  Bonneville 
would  have  to  pay  if  it  were  a  private 
company. 

COLSTRIP  POWER  LINES  IN  WESTERN  MONTANA 

BPA  is  building  powerlines  through 
western  Montana  on  behalf  of,  and  for 
the  benefit  of,  a  consortium  of  private 
utilities.  The  powerlines  are  being 
built  to  carry  power  from  Colstrip  3 
and  4,   two  700  megawatt  coal-fired 


generating  plants  that  are  being  con- 
structed in  eastern  Montana  by  the 
consortium. 

At  the  time  the  companies  applied 
for  State  approval  of  the  plants  and 
the  associated  powerlines,  the  under- 
standing was  that  these  private  com- 
panies would  build  the  powerlines. 

At  that  time,  opposition  to  the 
powerlines  was  mollified  by  arguments 
that  the  counties  through  which  the 
lines  would  pass  would  receive  sub- 
stantial property  tax  revenues  from 
utilities. 

In  1976,  the  Montana  Board  of  Natu- 
ral Resources  gave  the  Colstrip  con- 
sortium its  approval  of  the  project. 

It  was  only  after  that  approval  was 
obtained  that  Bonneville  made  an 
agreement  with  the  utilities  to  build 
the  Colstrip  powerlines  for  them  from 
Townsend.  Mont.,  west. 

The  Colstrip  project  was  sold  to 
Montanans  with  the  understanding 
that  the  coimties  affected  by  the 
powerlines  would  be  compensated  by 
greatly  increased  tax  revenues. 

It  is  unfair  for  Bonneville,  as  a  non- 
taxable Federal  agency,  to  step  In  for 
the  utilities  and  take  away  this  reve- 
nue from  the  counties. 

Moreover,  the  power  these  lines  will 
carry  is  not  needed  in  Montana.  If  the 
promised  revenues  are  not  paid  to  the 
counties,  these  people  will  receive  no 
benefit  whatsoever  from  the  construc- 
tion of  these  lines. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  damages 
they  suffer  wIU  be  great. 

Many  of  the  people  of  western  Mon- 
tana have  chosen  to  live  there  because 
of  its  natural  beauty.  BonnevUle's 
lines  will  cut  through  some  of  the  wil- 
dest, most  scenic  territory  in  the 
region. 

And  these  are  no  ordinary,  unobtru- 
sive powerlines.  They  are  double-cir- 
cuit 500  Kv  lines  supported  by  175  foot 
steel  towers  that  will  be  highly  visible 
across  the  mountainsides.  The  lines 
will  require  four  or  five  of  these  enor- 
mous towers  for  every  mile.  A  125-foot 
right-of-way  and  coimtless  miles  of 
access  roads  will  be  cut  through  the 
forests. 

Payments  to  the  local  govenments 
cannot  fully  compensate  for  the  loss 
of  forests,  agricultural  land  and  un- 
spoiled beauty.  But  it  is  the  only  com- 
pensation these  Montanans  can  re- 
ceive for  these  intrusive  powerlines. 

CURRENT  LAW 

Under  the  Regional  Power  Act  as  it 
Is  now  written.  Bonneville  does  have 
authority  to  grant  impact  aid  pay- 
ments to  affected  local  governments. 
Unfortunately,  the  agency  is  asking 
for  excessive  (locumentation  from  the 
local  governments,  and  it  has  inter- 
preted its  authority  so  narrowly  that 
this  provision  of  the  Regional  Act  will 
provide  little  relief. 
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Because  of  BPA's  approach  to 
Impact  aid  payments,  I  believe  It  Is 
necessary  to  enact  this  legislation. 

Bonneville  has  abused  its  discretion. 
It  is  not  faithfully  carrying  out  Con- 
gress intent  in  the  Regional  Act  to 
adequately  compensate  the  commiml- 
ties  through  which  BPA's  transmis- 
sion facilities  are  built. 

Adequate  compensation,  particularly 
in  the  case  of  the  Colstrip  lines,  re- 
quires pajnnents  equivalent  to  the 
taxes  that  a  private  entity  would  have 
to  pay. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  in- 
troducing this  legislation  to  remove 
Bonneville's  discretion  to  make  impact 
aid  pajmients  and  to  require  it,  in- 
stead, to  make  payments  in  lieu  of 
taxes  to  local  governments  for  trans- 
mission facilities  constructed  within 
their  Jurisdictions. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the 
text  of  S.  1190  be  made  a  part  of  the 

RSCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1190 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (m)  of  section  7  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west Electric  Power  Planning  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  (Public  Law  96-501)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(mKl)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  make  annual 
payments  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  each  appropri- 
ate local  government  within  the  region,  for 
major  transmission  facilities,  as  defined  in 
section  3(c)  of  the  Federal  Columbia  River 
Transmission  Act,  that  are  located  with  the 
Jurisdictional  boundary  of  such  local  gov- 
ernment; such  payments  in  lieu  of  taxes 
shall  be  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  the 
amount  of  taxes  that  a  private  entity  that 
owned  and  operated  the  transmission  facili- 
ties would  be  required  to  pay  to  such  local 
government; 

"(2)  Payments  made  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  made  solely  from  the  fund 
established  by  section  11  of  the  Federal  Co- 
lumbia River  Transmission  System  Act.  The 
provisions  of  section  13  of  such  Act,  and  any 
appropriations  provided  to  the  Administra- 
tor under  any  law,  shall  not  be  available  for 
such  payments.  The  authorization  of  pay- 
ments under  this  sul>section  shall  not  be 
construed  as  an  obligation  of  the  United 
States.".* 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self  and   Mr.   Biskn)   (by   re- 
quest): 
S.  1191.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  conduct  certain 
activities  and  make  certain  expendi- 
tures; to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  1192.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


DEPASTIfZIlT  or  JUSnCI  A0TROIIIZATIOR 
LIGISLATION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration,  and 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Senator  Biden,  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  two  bills  relating  to  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. The  first  bill  primarily  authorizes 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
The  second  would  provide  permanent 
authority  for  certain  operations  of  the 
Department. 

The  bill  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  Department  reflects  the 
Reagan  adm^iistration's  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1984.  Happily,  it 
includes  a  substantial  Increase  for  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  activities,  par- 
ticularly in  connection  with  the  initia- 
tive of  the  administration  against  or- 
ganized crime  and  drug  trafficking. 
For  the  first  time,  authorized  appro- 
priations for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation will  exceed  $1  billion.  This 
request  by  the  administration  reflects 
the  view  firmly  held  by  many  of  us  in 
the  Congress  that  our  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies  must  be  adequate- 
ly financed  if  they  are  to  effectively 
provide  for  the  internal  security  of 
this  Nation. 

The  second  bill  would  enact  into  the 
United  States  Code  various  authorities 
which  traditionally  have  been  part  of 
the  annual  authorization  bill,  such  as 
those  relating  to  the  purchase  of  vehi- 
cles and  firearms,  and  some  new  provi- 
sions. The  request  by  the  administra- 
tion for  this  change  in  approach  stems 
from  its  serious  concern  that  authoriz- 
ing legislation  for  the  Department  has 
not  been  enacted  since  fiscal  year 
1980,  except  on  a  continuing  basis. 
Last  year,  there  was  a  period  during 
which  the  continuing  authorization 
provisions  expired,  with  consequent 
confusion  and  disruption. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  share  the  consternation 
of  the  Department  over  the  fact  that, 
in  recent  years,  its  activities  have  not 
been  authorized  in  a  regular,  orderly 
manner.  For  this  reason,  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  will  take  a  serious 
look  at  the  proposal  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization for  some  or  all  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  to  a  period 
exceeding  1  fiscal  year.  It  is  our  goal 
to  appropriately  balance  the  need  for 
serious  oversight  of  the  activities  and 
policies  of  the  Department,  with  prac- 
tical consideration  for  smooth  and  ef- 
ficient operations. 

The  importance  of  this  process 
cannot  be  underestimated.  We  have 
recently  witnessed  the  passage  of  a 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  by 
the  other  body  which  would  divert 
sorely  needed  resources  from  our  law 
enforcement  agencies  into  other  activi- 
ties. Fortunately,  in  a  bipartisan 
effort,  the  Budget  Committee  of  this 
body  endorsed  funding  levels  which  re- 


flected the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion and  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  this 
area.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able 
to  successfully  process  authorization 
legislation  along  those  same  lines 
which  will  communicate  our  determi- 
nation to  preserve  adequate  Federal 
resources  for  fighting  crime,  terrorism, 
and  illegal  immigration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  each  of  the  bills 
which  I  am  introducing,  the  letter  of 
transmittal  from  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  second  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1191 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  I*art 
II  of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  chapter  37  the  follow- 
ing new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  38-GENERAL  AUTHORIZA- 
TIONS—DEPARTMENT OF  JUSTICE 
"Sec. 

"576.  General  authorizations. 
"577.  Evaluations. 
"§  576.  General  authorizationa 

"(a)  The  Attorney  General  or  his  designee 
is  authorized  to  make  payments  from  De- 
partment of  Justice  appropriations  for: 

"(1)  the  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles: 

"(2)  miscellaneous  and  emergency  ex- 
penses authorized  or  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney Cxeneral.  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  the  Associate  Attorney  General,  or 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Admin- 
istration; 

"(3)  benefits  authorized  under  section 
901(3)(5)(6)(a)(8)(9)  and  section  904  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C. 
4081(3)(5)(6)(a)(8H9)  and  22  U.S.C.  4084), 
and  under  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State; 

"(4)  the  purchase  of  insurance  for  motor 
vehicles  and  aircraft  operated  in  official 
government  business  in  foreign  countries; 

"(5)  services  as  authorized  by  section  3109 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code; 

"(6)  official  reception  and  representation 
expenses  in  accordance  with  distributions, 
procedures,  and  regulations  issued  by  the 
Attorney  General; 

"(7)  per  diem  allowances  for  an  employee 
who  serves  in  a  law  enforcement  capacity 
and/or  transportation  expenses  for  mem- 
bers of  his  Immediate  family  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  under  §  5707  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  GSA  or  his  designee,  when  neces- 
sarily occupying  temporary  living  accommo- 
dations at  or  away  from  the  employee's  des- 
ignated post  of  duty  because  of  a  threat  to 
life  or  property  or  because  law  enforcement 
or  investigative  interests  may  be  compro- 
mised; 

"(8)  attendance  at  meetings  to  be  expend- 
ed for  such  purposes  In  accordance  with  the 
regulations  issued  by  the  Attorney  General: 

"(9)  anti-terrorism  training  for  depend- 
ents of  Department  of  Justice  personnel 
who  will  be  stationed  abroad  on  the  same 
basis  as  Department  of  State  personnel: 

"(10)  the  travel  expenses  of  newly  ap- 
pointed Special  Agents  within  the  various 


agencies  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  transportation  expense  of  their  families 
and  household  goods  and  personal  effects 
from  place  of  residence  at  time  of  selection 
to  first  duty  station  to  the  extent  author- 
ized by  section  5723  of  title  5;  and 

"(11)  assistance  to  individuals  under  sec- 
tion 501(c)  of  the  Refugee  Education  Assist- 
ance Act  (P.L.  96-422)  who  meet  the  defini- 
tion of  C^uban  and  Haitian  entrant'  under 
section  501(e)  of  said  Act  but  for  the  appli- 
cation of  paragraph  (2)(B)  thereof. 

"(b)  Travel  advances  issued  to  Special 
Agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice  en- 
gaged in  undercover  activities  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  government  funds  within  the 
meaning  of  31  U.S.C.  3527. 

"(c)  The  Offices.  Divisions  and  subdivi- 
sions included  in  the  General  Legal  Activi- 
ties area  of  the  annual  appropriation  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  are  authorized  to 
make  payments  from  their  appropriations 
for. 
"(1)  the  liire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 
"(2)  miscellaneous  and  emergency  ex- 
penses authorized  or  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  the  Associate  Attorney  General,  or 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Admin- 
istration; 

"(3)  expenses  for  collecting  evidence,  to  be 
expanded  under  the  direction  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  accounted  for  on  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General; 

"(4)  advance  of  public  moneys  under  sec- 
tion 3324  of  title  31.  United  States  Code; 

"(5)  necessary  accommodations  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  conferences  and  train- 
ing activities; 

"(6)  for  necessary  dues  and  expenses  for 
the  membership  of  the  United  States  in  the 
International  Olmlnal  Police  Organization 
(INTERPOL),  as  authorized  by  title  22, 
United  States  Code.  263(a); 

"(7)  expenses  necessary  under  section 
501(c)  of  the  Refugee  Education  Assistance 
Act  of  1980  (P.L.  96-422). 

'•(d)  The  Fees  and  Witness  activity  of  the 
annual  appropriation  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  is  authorized  to  make  payment  from 
its  appropriation  for 

"(1)  expenses,  mileage,  compensation,  and 
per  diem  of  witnesses  in  lieu  of  subsistance, 
as  authorized  by  law; 

"(2)  contracting  for  expert  witnesses  ac- 
cording to  the  procedure  similar  to  that  au- 
thorized by  section  904  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(40  U.S.C.  544):  and 

"(3)  advances  of  public  moneys.  No  sums 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  shall  be  used 
to  pay  any  witness  more  than  one  atten- 
dence  fee  for  any  one  calendar  day. 

"(e)  The  Community  Relations  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  from  its  appropriation  to 
pay  for  the  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles 
and  make  payments  In  advance  for  grants, 
contracts,  and  reimbursable  agreements  and 
other  expenses  necessary  under  section 
501(c)  of  the  Refugee  Education  Assistance 
Act  of  1980  (P.L.  96-422)  for  the  processing, 
care,  maintenance,  security,  transportation 
and  reception  and  placement  in  the  United 
States  of  Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 
"§  577.  Evaluations 

"(a)  The  Attorney  General  shall  perform 
periodic  evaluations  of  the  overall  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice programs  and  any  supporting  activities 
funded  by  appropriations  authorized  and 
annual  specific  program  evaluations  of  se- 


lected subordinate  organizations'  programs, 
as  determined  by  the  priorities  set  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

"(b)  Subordinate  Department  of  Justice 
organizations  and  their  officials  shall  pro- 
vide all  the  necessary  assistance  and  coop- 
eration in  the  conduct  of  evaluations.  In- 
cluding full  access  to  all  Information,  docu- 
mentation, and  cognizant  personnel,  as  re- 
quired." 

Sec.  2.  Section  106  of  the  Act  of  March  14, 
1980,  94  Stat.  97  (22  United  States  Code 
S  1622(f))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"i  106.  Administrative  support  and  services 
to  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al. 

"(a)  The  Attorney  General  shall  provide 
necessary  administrative  support  and  serv- 
ices to  the  Commission.  The  Chairman  shall 
prepare  the  budget  requests,  authorization 
documents,  and  legislative  proposals  for  the 
Commission  within  the  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
the  Attorney  General  shall  submit  these 
items  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  as  proposed  by  the 
Chairman. 

"(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to 
make  payments  from  Its  appropriation  for: 

"(1)  services  as  authorized  by  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

"(2)  expenses  of  packing,  shipping,  and 
storing  personal  effects  of  personnel  as- 
signed abroad 

"(3)  rental  or  lease,  for  such  periods  as 
may  be  necessary,  of  office  space  and  living 
quarters  for  personnel  assigned  abroad; 

"(4)  maintenance,  improvement,  and 
repair  of  properties  rented  or  leased  abroad, 
and  furnishing  fuel,  water,  and  utilities  for 
such  properties; 
"(5)  advances  of  funds  abroad: 
"(6)  advances  or  reimbursements  to  other 
Govertunent  agencies  for  use  of  their  facili- 
ties and  services  In  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commission; 

"(7)  the  hire  of  motor  vehicles  for  field 
use  only;  and 
"(8)  the  employment  of  aliens." 
Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  568  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"9  568.  General  authorizations 

"Appropriations  for  the  United  States  At- 
torneys and  Marshals  are  available  for 

"(a)  the  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammu- 
nition and  the  attendance  at  firearms 
matches; 

"(b)  the  lease  and  acquisition  of  law  en- 
forcement and  passenger  motor  vehicles 
without  regard  to  the  general  purchase 
price  limitation  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
including  acquisition  of  vehicles  seized  and 
forfeited  to  the  U.S.  Government  for  offi- 
cial use; 

"(c)  the  supervision  of  the  United  States 
prisoners  in  non-federal  institutions; 

"(d)  the  bringing  to  the  United  SUtes 
from  foreign  countries  persons  charged  with 
crime; 

"(e)  the  acquisition,  lease,  maintenance, 
and  operation  of  aircraft;  and 

"(f)  the  payment  of  rewards  and  the  pur- 
chase of  evidence  and  payments  for  Infor- 
mation." 

(b)  Section  1921  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"§  1921.  United  States  marshal's  fees 

"(aHl)  The  United  States  marshals  or 
deputies  shall  routinely  collect,  and  a  court 
may  tax  as  costs,  fees  for  the  following: 

"(A)  serving  a  writ  of  possession,  partition, 
execution,  attachment  In  rem,  or  libel  In  ad- 


miralty, warrant,  attachment,  summons, 
capias,  or  any  other  writ,  order  or  process  in 
any  case  or  proceeding; 

"(B)  serving  a  subpo«ta  or  stunmons  for  a 
witness  or  appraiser; 

"(C)  forwarding  any  writ  order,  or  process 
to  another  judicial  district  for  service: 

"(D)  the  preparation  of  any  notice  of  sale, 
proclamation  in  admiralty,  or  other  public 
notice  or  bill  of  sale; 

•(E)  the  keeping  of  attached  property  (in- 
cluding boats,  vessels,  or  other  property  at- 
tached or  lll>eled),  actual  expenses  Incurred,  - 
such  as  storage,  moving,  boat  hire,  or  other 
special  transportation,  watchmen's  or  keep- 
ers' fees.  Insurance,  and  an  hourly  rate  in- 
cluding overtime  for  each  deputy  marshal  ' 
required  for  special  services,  such  as  giiard- 
ing.  Inventorying,  and  moving; 

•'(F)  copies  of  writs  or  other  papers  fur- 
nished at  the  request  of  any  party; 

"(G)  necessary  travel  in  serving  or  endeav- 
oring to  serve  any  process,  writ,  or  order, 
except  In  the  District  of  Colimibia.  with 
mileage  to  be  computed  from  the  place 
where  service  is  returnable  to  the  place  of 
service  or  endeavor;  and 

••(H)  overtime  expenses  Incurred  by 
deputy  marshals  in  the  course  of  serving  or 
executing  civil  process. 

••(2)  The  marshals  shall  collect,  in  ad- 
vance, a  deposit  to  cover  the  initial  expenses 
for  special  services  required  under  subpara- 
graph (E),  and  periodically  thereafter  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  such 
expenses  until  the  litigation  is  concluded. 
This  paragraph  applies  to  all  private  liti- 
gants, including  seamen  proceeding  pursu- 
ant to  section  1916  of  this  title. 

••(3)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (G),  if 
two  or  more  services  or  endeavors,  or  if  an 
endeavor  and  a  service,  are  made  In  behalf 
of  the  same  party  In  the  same  case  on  the 
same  trip,  mileage  shall  be  computed  to  the 
place  of  service  or  endeavor  which  is  most 
remote  from  the  place  where  service  is  re- 
turnable, adding  any  additional  mileage 
traveled  In  serving  or  endeavoring  to  serve 
In  behalf  of  that  party.  If  two  or  more  writs 
of  any  kind,  required  to  be  served  In  behalf 
of  the  same  party  on  the  some  person  in  the 
same  case  or  proceeding,  may  l>e  served  at 
the  same  time,  mileage  on  only  one  such 
writ  shall  be  collected. 

••(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe 
from  time  to  time  regulations  for  the  fees  to 
be  collected  and  taxed  under  subsection  (a). 

••(c)(1)  For  seizing  or  levying  on  property 
(including  seizures  in  admiralty),  disposing 
of  such  property  by  sale,  setoff,  or  other- 
wise and  receiving  and  paying  over  money, 
the  United  SUtes  marshals  or  deputies  shall 
collect  commissions  of  3  per  centum  of  the 
first  $1,000  collected  and  1V4  per  centum  on 
the  excess  of  any  simi  over  $1,000,  except 
that  the  amount  of  the  conunlsslon  shall  be 
within  the  range  set  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al. If  the  property  is  not  disposed  of  by  mar- 
shal's sale,  the  commission  shall  be  In  such 
amount,  within  the  range  set  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  as  may  be  allowed  by  the- 
court.  In  any  case  in  which  the  vessel  or 
other  property  is  sold  by  a  public  auction- 
eer, or  by  some  party  other  than  the  mar- 
shai  or  his  deputy,  the  commission  author- 
ized under  this  sul)section  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  paid  to  such  auctioneer  or 
other  party.  This  subsection  applies  to  judi- 
cially ordered  sales  and  execution  sales, 
without  regard  to  whether  the  judicial 
order  of  sale  constitutes  a  seizure  or  levy 
within  the  meaning  of  SUte  law. 

••(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe 
from  time  to  time  regulations  which  esUb- 
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Ilsh  a  minimum  and  maximum  amount  for 
the  commissions  collected  under  paragraph 
(1). 

"(d>  The  United  States  marslials  may  re- 
quire a  deposit  to  cover  any  of  the  fees  and 
expenses  prescribed  under  this  section. 

"(e)  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
sections  3302  and  9701  of  title  31  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  the  United  SUtes  Mar- 
shals Service  is  authorized  to  credit 
amounts  from  fees  and  expenses  collected 
(including  amounts  for  overtime  expenses) 
for  the  service  of  civil  process,  including 
complaints,  summonses,  subpoenas,  and 
similar  process  performed  by  the  Marshals 
to  its  current  appropriation  account  for  the 
purpose,  only,  of  carrying  out  those  activi- 
ties." 

(c)  Section  MMb)  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(bXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
<2),  the  United  States  marshals  shall  exe- 
cute all  lawful  writs,  process  and  orders 
issued  under  authority  of  the  United  States, 
and  command  all  necessary  assistance  to 
execute  their  duties. 

"(2)  Service  of  complaints,  summonses, 
an(j^ subpoenas  by  a  United  States  marshal 
mu|^jiot  be  required  by  any  party,  other 
Vnm  the  United  States  or  an  officer  or 
agency  of  the  United  States,  unless  per- 
formed pursuant  to— 

"(A)  section  1915  or  1916  of  this  title,  or 

"(B)  an  order  issued  by  the  court  stating 
that  service  of  a  complaint,  summons  or  a 
subpoena  should  be  made  by  a  United 
States  marshal  in  order  to  properly  effect 
service." 

(d)  Rule  45  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Ovil 
Procedure  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 
first  sentence  and  before  the  second  sen- 
tence of  sut>section  (c)  the  following  sen- 
tence: "A  party  other  than  the  United 
States  or  an  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  may  not  require  service  of  a  subpoe- 
na by  a  marshal,  or  his  deputy,  unless  the 
service  is  ( 1 )  on  behalf  of  a  party  authorized 
to  proceed  in  forma  pauperis  pursuant  to 
Title  28,  U.S.C  S  1915,  or  of  a  seaman  au- 
thorized to  proceed  under  Title  28,  U.S.C. 
i  1916  or  (2)  pursuant  to  an  order  issued  by 
the  court  stating  that  a  marshal,  or  his 
deputy,  is  required  to  serve  the  subpoena  in 
order  that  service  is  properly  effected." 

(e)  Rule  4  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  strilung  the  last  sentence  in  subsection 
(c)<2)(CKii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  sentence— 

"Service  of  a  summons  and  complaint  pur- 
suant to  this  subdivision  of  this  rule  is 
deemed  complete  on  the  date  a  written  ac- 
knowledgment of  receipt  of  summons  is  exe- 
cuted, if  such  acknowledgment  is  thereafter 
returned  to  the  sender." 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (cK2KD)  the 
following:  "mailed  to  such  person  pursuant 
to  subdivision  (cK2)(CKii)  of  this  rule.". 

(f)  Section  546  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■'•54«.  Vacancies 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  United  States  attorney,  the  Attorney 
General  may  designate  a  United  States  at- 
torney to  serve  until  the  end  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  or 
until  the  person  nominated  by  the  President 
as  United  States  attorney,  or  appointed  by 
the  President  as  United  States  attorney 
under  a  recess  appointment  under  Article  II, 
Section  2,  Paragraph  3  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  qualifies,  whichever 
period  Is  shorter. 


"(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  not  desig- 
nate the  United  States  attorney  a  person 
whose  nomination  by  the  President  to  that 
office  was  rejected  by  the  Senate,  if  the 
Senate  rejects  the  noqiination  of  a  person 
designated  by  the  Attorney  General  to  serve 
as  United  States  attorney,  the  person  shall 
cease  to  serve  as  United  States  attorney 
upon  such  rejection.". 

(g)  Section  565  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§  S«S.  Vacancies 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  United  States  marshal,  the  Attorney 
General  may  designate  a  United  States  mar- 
shal to  serve  until  the  end  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  or 
until  the  person  nominated  by  the  President 
as  United  States  marshal,  or  appointed  by 
the  President  as  United  States  marshal 
under  a  recess  appointment  under  Article  II, 
Section  2.  Paragraph  3  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  qualifies,  whichever 
period  is  shorter. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  not  des- 
ignate as  United  States  marshal  a  person 
whose  nomination  by  the  President  to  that 
office  was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  If  the 
Senate  rejects  the  nomination  of  a  person 
designated  by  the  Attorney  General  to  serve 
as  United  States  marshal,  the  person  shall 
cease  to  serve  as  United  States  marshal 
upon  such  rejection.". 

(h)  Section  548  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:' 

"8  548.  Salaries 

"Subject  to  sections  5215-5317  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  fix  the  annual  salaries  of  United 
States  attorneys,  assistant  United  States  at- 
torneys, and  attorneys  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 543  of  this  title  at  rates  of  compensa- 
tion not  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation provided  for  Executive  Level  IV 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 5315  of  title  5.  United  States  Code." 

Sec.  4.  Chapter  301  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  4011  the  following  new  section: 

"§4012.  Support  for  United  SUtes  prisoners  in 

non-federal  institutions 

"The  Attorney  General  or  his  designee  is 
authorized  to  make  payments  from  the  sup- 
port for  United  States  prisoners  in  non-fed- 
eral institutions  appropriation  for 

"(a)  the  necessary  clothing,  medical  aid, 
and  payment  of  rewards: 

"(b)  entering  into  contracts  or  cooperative 
agreements  for  only  the  reasonable  and 
actual  cost  to  assist  the  government  of  any 
State,  territory,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  for  the  necessary  construction, 
physical  renovation,  and  the  acquisition  of 
equipment,  supplies,  or  materials,  required 
to  improve  conditions  of  confinement  and 
services  of  any  facility  which  confines  Fed- 
eral detainees,  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions to  be  issued  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  which  are  comparable  to  the  regula- 
tions issued  under  section  4006  of  this  chap- 
ter." 

Sec.  5.  Chapter  33  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  537  the  following  new  sections: 

"§  538.  General  Authorizations 

"The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is 
authorized  to  make  payments  from  its  ap- 
propriation for: 

"(a)  expenses  necessary  for  the  detection 
and  prosection  of  crimes  against  the  United 
SUtes: 


"(b)  protection  of  the  person  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  person  of 
the  Attorney  General: 

"(c)  acquisition,  collection,  classification 
and  preservation  of  identification  and  other 
records  and  their  exchange  with,  and  for 
the  official  use  of,  the  duly  authorized  offi- 
cials of  the  Federal  Government,  of  SUtes, 
cities,  and  other  institutions,  such  exchange 
to  be  subject  to  cancellation  if  dissemina- 
tion is  made  outside  the  receiving  depart- 
menU  or  related  agencies. 

"(d)  such  other  investigations  regarding 
official  matters  under  the  control  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of 
SUte  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Attorney 
General: 

"(e)  purchase  for  police- type  use  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  limiU- 
tion  for  a  current  fiscal  year  and  the  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles; 

"(f)  acquisition,  lease,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aircraft; 

"(g)  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammunition 
and  attendance  at  firearms  matches; 

"(h)  payment  of  rewards; 

"(i)  expenses  to  meet  unforeseen  emergen- 
cies of  a  confidential  character,  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  to  l>e  accounted  for  on  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General; 

"(j)  payment  of  travel  and  related  ex- 
penses for  immediate  family  members  of 
employees.  Including  costs  of  expenses  in- 
curred for  specialized  training  and  orienU- 
tion  in  connection  with  a  transfer  to  Puerto 
Rico,  other  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  SUtes,  and  assignment  in  a  legal 
attach^  post  outside  the  territory  of  the 
United  SUtes:  and 

"(k)  classification  of  arson  as  a  Part  I 
crime  in  its  Uniform  Crime  Reports. 
None  of  the  sums  authorized  to  l>e  appropri- 
ated for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
shall  be  used  to  pay  the  compensation  of 
any  employee  in  the  competitive  service. 

"§  539.  Fees  for  furnishing  identification  services 
"The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  may 
esUbllsh  and  collect  fees  for  the  processing 
of  noncriminal  employment  and  licensing 
fingerprint  cards.  Such  fee  is  to  represent 
the  cost  of  furnishing  the  service.  The  funds 
collected  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
without  regard  to  other  existing  sUtutory 
limitations,  e.g.:  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code, 
sections  3302  and  9701;  and  may  be  used  to 
pay  for  salaries  and  other  expenses  incurred 
in  operating  the  FBI  Identification  Division, 
and  such  funds  may  be  carried  over  from 
fiscal  year  to  fiscal  year  for  such  purposes. 
There  will  be  no  fee  assessed  in  connection 
with  the  processing  of  requests  for  criminal 
history  records  by  criminal  justice  agencies 
for  criminal  justice  purposes  or  for  employ- 
ment in  criminal  justice  agencies.  'Criminal 
Justice  agency'  is  defined  in  title  28,  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations,  sections  20.3  (c)  and 
(d)." 

Sec.  6.  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  July  28, 
1950.  64  SUt.  380.  (8  United  SUtes  Code 
$  1555)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"§  6.  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serrice  gen- 
eral authorities 

"The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  is  authorized  to  make  payments 
from  its  appropriation  for 

"(a)  advance  of  cash  to  aliens  for  meals 
and  lodging  while  enroute; 


"(b)  payment  of  allowances  to  aliens, 
while  held  in  custody  under  the  immigra- 
tion laws,  for  work  performed; 

"(c)  payment  of  expenses  and  allowances 
Incurred  in  tracking  lost  persons  as  required 
by  public  exigencies  in  aid  of  SUte  or  local 
law  enforcement  agencies; 

"(d)  payment  of  rewards  and  purchases  of 
evidence  and  payments  for  Information; 

"(e)  expenses  to  meet  unforeseen  emer- 
gencies of  a  confidential  character,  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General  and  accounted  for  on  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General: 

"(f)  purchase  for  police-type  use  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  limiU- 
tion  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles; 

"(g)  acqusition.  lease,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aircraft: 

"(h)  payment  for  firearms  and  ammuni- 
tion and  attendance  at  firearms  matches: 

"(1)  planning,  acquisition  of  sites  and  con- 
struction of  new  facilities  and  construction, 
operation,  maintenance,  remodeling  and 
repair  of  buildings  and  the  purchase  of 
equipment  incident  thereto  and  to  remain 
available  until  expended; 

"(j)  refunds  of  maintenance  bills,  immi- 
gration fines  and  other  items  properly  re- 
turnable except  deposits  of  aliens  who 
become  public  charges  and  deposits  to 
secure  payment  of  fines  and  passage  money; 
"(k)  payment  of  interpreters  and  transla- 
tors who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  distribution  of  citizenship  text- 
books to  aliens  without  cost  to  such  aliens; 
"(1)  acquisition  of  land  as  sites  for  enforce- 
ment fences,  and  construction  incident  to 
such  fences; 

"(m)  research  related  to  immigration  en- 
forcement which  shall  remain  available 
until  expended; 

"(n)  payment  of  expenses  related  to  the 
purchase  and/or  lease  of  privately  owned 
horses; 

"(o)  payment  of  expenses  necessary  under 
Section  501(c)  of  the  Refugee  Education  As- 
sistance Act  of  1980,  (Public  Law  96-422)  for 
the  processing,  care,  maintenance,  security, 
transporUtion  and  reception  and  placement 
In  the  United  SUtes  of  Cuban  and  Haitian 
entrants  to  remain  available  until  expended; 
and 

"(p)  the  emergency  replacement  of  air- 
craft upon  the  certificate  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

Sec.  7.  Authority  for  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  to  accept  gifts,  dona- 
tions, or  l>equests: 

(a)  The  Commission  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  is  authorized  to 
accept  unconditional  gifts,  donations  or  be- 
questa  of  real,  personal,  or  other  property 
for  use  in  the  operations  and  functions  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
and  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  is  authorized  to  retain  horses  re- 
ceived as  donations  prior  to  January  1,  1982. 
For  the  purpose  of  Federal  income,  esUte 
and  gift  taxes,  property  that  is  accepted 
under  this  section  Is  considered  as  a  gift  or 
bequest,  to  or  for  the  use  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  title 
31,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  1342,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  is  authorized  to  accept 
voluntary  and  uncompensated  services  to 
assist  the  Service  in  information  services  to 
the  public.  Persons  providing  voluntary 
services  shall  not  be  used  to  displace  any 
federal  employee  and  shall  not  be  consid- 


ered federal  employees  for  any  purpose 
except  for  the  purposes  of  chapter  81  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  (relating  to  com- 
pensation for  Injury)  and  sections  2671 
through  2680  of  title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code,  (relating  to  tort  claims). 

Sec.  8.  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
general  authorizations: 

The  Dnig  Enforcement  Administration  is 
authorized  to  make  payments  from  its  ap- 
propriation for. 

(a)  the  hire  and  acquisition  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  passenger  motor  vehicles  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  limiU- 
tion  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 

(b)  payment  in  advance  for  special  teste 
and  studies  by  contract; 

(c)  payment  in  advance  for  expenses  aris- 
ing out  of  contractual  and  reimbursable 
agreemente  with  SUte  and  local  law  en- 
forcement and  regulatory  agencies  while  en- 
gaged in  cooperative  enforcement  and  regu- 
latory activities  in  accordance  with  section 
503a(2)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  873(a)(2)); 

(d)  expenses  to  meet  unforeseen  emergen- 
cies of  a  confidential  character  to  t)e  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General,  and  to  be  accounted  for  on  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General; 

(e)  payment  of  rewards,  and  the  purchase 
of  evidence  and  payment  for  information; 

(f)  publication  of  technical  and  informa- 
tional material  in  professional  and  trade 
journals  and  purchase  of  chemicals,  appara- 
tus, and  scientific  equipment; 

(g)  necessary  accommodations  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  conferences  and  train- 
ing activities; 

(h)  acquisition,  lease,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aircraft; 

(i)  contracting  with  individuals  for  person- 
al services  abroad,  and  such  individuals 
shall  be  not  regarded  as  employees  of  the 
United  SUtes  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  any  law  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management; 

(j)  payment  for  firearms  and  ammunition 
and  attendance  at  firearms  matches; 

(k)  payment  for  tort  claims  when  such 
claims  arise  in  Foreign  Countries  in  connec- 
tion with  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
operations  abroad;  and 

(1)  research  related  to  enforcement  and 
drug  control  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3302  of  title  31  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code,  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  is  authorized  to  set  aside  25 
per  centum  of  the  net  amount  of  money  re- 
alized from  the  forfeiture  of  assete  seized  by 
it  under  any  provision  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  F*revention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.).  to  be  avail- 
able in  amounte  as  specified  in  appropria- 
tions Acte  for  obligation  and  expenditure 
only  for  the  purpose  of  paying  awards  of 
compensation  with  respect  to  such  forfeit- 
ure; and  to  pay,  totally  within  its  discretion, 
such  awards  to  any  entity  not  an  agency  or 
Instrumentality  of  the  United  SUtes,  or  to 
any  person  not  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  SUtes  or  of  any  SUte  or  local 
government,  that  provides  information  or 
assistance  which  leads  to  a  forfeiture  re- 
ferred to  in  sulisection  (a).  Such  awards  can 
be  made  in  any  amount  up  to  25  per  centum 
of  the  amount  realized  from  the  forfeiture, 
or  $150,000,  whichever  is  lesser,  in  any  case, 
except  that  no  awards  shall  be  made  based 
on  the  value  of  the  contraband.  The  author- 
ity of  the  Administrator  of  the  Drug  En- 


forcement Administration  to  pay  an  award 
of  $10,000  or  more  shall  not  be  delegated. 

(b)  The  amounte  credited  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  l>e  made  available  for  obligations 
until  Septemt>er  30. 1985. 

(c)  The  remaining  75  per  centum  of  the 
net  amount  of  money  realized  from  the  for- 
feitures referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
paid  to  the  miscellaneous  receipte  of  the 
Treasury. 

Provided,  that  the  authority  furnished  by 
this  section  shall  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985.  at  which  time  any  amotint 
of  the  unobligated  balances  remaining  in 
this  account,  accumulated  before  September 
30.  1984,  shall  be  paid  to  the  miscellaneous 
receipte  of  the  Treasury:  and  provided  fur- 
ther, that  the  Drug  Eriforcement  Admlnia-  . 
tration  shall  conduct  detailed  financial 
audite,  semi-annually,  of  the  expenditure  of 
funds  from  this  account  and— 

(1)  report  the  resulte  of  each  audit,  in 
writing,  to  the  Department  of  Justice;  and 

(2)  report  atuiually  to  Congress  concern- 
ing these  audite. 

Sec.  10.  Chapter  303  of  title  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  4042  the  following  new  section: 

"§  4043.  (^neral  authorizations 

"The  Bureau  of  Prisons  is  authorized  to 
make  paymente  from  ite  appropriation  for 

"(a)  the  administration,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  Federal  penal  and  correc- 
tional Institutions,  including  supervision 
and  support  of  United  SUtes  prisoners  in 
non-Federal  institutions,  and  for  inmate 
legal  services  within  the  system; 

"(b)  purchase  and  hire  of  law  enforcement 
and  passenger  motor  vehicles; 

"(c)  compilation  of  sUtistics  relating  to 
prisoners  in  Federal  penal  and  correctional 
institutions; 

"(d)  assistance  to  SUte  and  local  govem- 
mente  to  Improve  their  correctional  systems; 

"(e)  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammunition 
and  medals  and  other  awards; 

"(f)  payment  of  rewards; 

"(g)  purchase  and  exchange  of  farm  prod- 
ucte  and  livestock; 

"(h)  construction  of  buildings  at  prison 
camps  and  acquisition  of  land  as  authorized 
by  section  4010  of  title  18  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code; 

"(i)  entering  into  contracte  with  govern- 
mental or  private  organizations  or  entities 
for  the  safekeeping,  care  and  subsistence  of 
persons  held  under  any  Congressional  au- 
thority; 

"(J)  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Incorporat- 
ed, to  make  such  expenditures,  within  the 
limlte  of  funds  and  borrowing  authority, 
and  in  accord  with  the  law.  and  to  make 
such  contracte  and  commitmente  without 
regard  to  fiscal  year  limiUtions  as  provided 
by  section  104  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act.  as  may  be  necessary  in  car- 
rying out  the  program  set  forth  In  the 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  such 
corporation,  including  purchase  and  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles; 

"(k)  planning,  acquisition  of  sites  and  con- 
struction of  new  facilities,  and  constructing, 
remexieling  and  equipping  necessary  build- 
ings and  facilities  at  existing  penal  and  cor- 
rectional institutions,  including  aU  neces- 
sary expenses  incident  thereto,  by  contract 
or  force  account,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  and  the  labor  of  United  SUtes 
prisoners  may  l)e  used  for  work  performed 
with  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  subsection;  and 

"(1)  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sections 
4351  through  4353  of  this  title  relating  to  a 
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Natlonml  Institute  of  Corrections,  to  remain 
available  until  expended." 

Sec.  11.  Section  4304(b)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(9)  make  payment  from  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Commission  to  hire  passenger 
motor  vehicles." 

Sxc.  12.  Part  II  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after  chapter 
37  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  40-UNDERCOVi3l 
rNVESnGATIVE  OPERATIONS 

"Sec. 

"599.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  un- 
dercover operations.". 

"600.  Drug  Enforcement  Administration  un- 
dercover operations.". 

"SSSS.  Federal  Bureau  of  Inveatigation  undercov- 
er operatioiis. 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
is  authorized  with  respect  to  any  undercover 
investigative  operation  which  is  necessary 
for  the  detection  and  prosecution  of  crimes 
against  the  United  States  or  for  the  collec- 
tion of  foreign  intelligence  or  counterintelli- 
gence: 

"(1)  to  purchase  property,  buildings,  or 
other  facilities  and  to  lease  space  within  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States  without  regard  to  section  1341  of  title 
31,  United  States  Code,  section  3732(a)  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  11(a)),  sec- 
tion 305  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1949  (63  SUt. 
396;  41  U.S.C.  255),  the  third  undesignated 
paragraph  under  the  heading  "Miscellane- 
ous" of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1877  (19  SUt. 
370;  40  U.S.C.  34).  section  3324  of  title  31. 
United  States  Code,  section  3741  of  the  Re- 
\ised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  22).  and  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (c)  of  section  304  of  the  Feder- 
al Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  (63  Stat.  395:  41  U.S.C.  254(a)  and 
(O): 

"(2)  to  establish  or  to  acquire  proprietary 
corporations  or  business  entities  as  part  of 
an  undercover  operation,  and  to  operate 
such  corporations  or  business  entities  on  a 
commercial  basis,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  9102  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code: 

"(3)  to  deposit  appropriated  funds  and  the 
proceeds  from  such  undercover  operations 
in  banks  or  other  financial  institutions  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  648 
of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  and 
section  3302  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code; 
and 

"(4)  to  use  proceeds  from  such  undercover 
operations  to  offset  necessary  and  reasona- 
ble expenses  incurred  in  such  operations 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3302  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code: 
only  upon  the  written  certification  of  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion or  his  designee  with  prompt  notifica- 
tion to  the  Attorney  General  or  his  designee 
thereafter,  that  any  action  authorized  by 
this  section  is  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
such  investigative  operation.  Such  certifica- 
tion shall  continue  for  the  duration  of  the 
undercover  operation  without  regard  to  the 
fiscal  years. 

"(b)  As  soon  as  the  net  proceeds  from  an 
undercover  investigative  operation  author- 
ized under  this  section  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  such  operation,  such 
proceeds  shall  be  detxjsited  into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  SUtes  as  miscellaneous 
receipts. 


"(c)  If  a  corporation  or  business  entity  es- 
Ubllshed  or  acquired  as  part  of  an  under- 
cover operation  under  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  with  a  net  value  of  over  $150,000 
is  to  be  liquidated,  sold,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, as  much  In  advance  as  the  Director  or 
his  designee  determines  is  practicable,  shall 
report  the  circumstances  to  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  Comptroller  General.  The 
proceeds  of  the  liquidation,  sale,  or  other 
disposition,  after  obligations  are  met,  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
SUtes  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"(d)(1)  Upon  completion  of  an  undercover 
investigative  operation  authorized  by  this 
section  and  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  P'ed- 
eral  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  conduct 
deUiled  financial  audits  of  these  operations 
and— 

"(A)  report  the  results  of  each  audit  in 
writing  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 

"(B)  report  annually  to  Congress  concern- 
ing these  audits. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1). 
"undercover  operation"  means  any  under- 
cover operation  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, other  than  a  foreign  counterin- 
telligence undercover  operation— 

"(A)  in  which  the  gross  receipte  exceed 
$150,000:  and 

"(B)  which  is  exempted  from  sections  3302 
or  9102  of  title  31,  United  States  Code. 
"$(00.  Drug  Enforeement  AdminiatraUon  under- 
cover operation* 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, with  respect  to  any  undercover  Investi- 
gative operation  which  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  function,  is  authorized  to: 

"(1)  Purchase  property,  buildings,  or 
other  facilities  and  to  lease  space  within  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
SUtes  without  regard  to  section  1341  of  title 
31.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  3732(a)  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  11(a)).  sec- 
tion 305  of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1949  (63  SUt. 
396:  41  U.S.C.  255).  the  third  undesignated 
paragraph  under  the  hesullng  "Miscellane- 
ous" of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1877  (19  SUt. 
370:  40  U.S.C.  34).  section  3324  of  title  31, 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  3741  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  (41  U.S.C.  22),  and  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (c)  of  section  304  of  the  Feder- 
al Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  (63  SUt.  395:  41  U.S.C.  254  (a)  and 

(O): 

"(2)  EsUbllsh  or  to  acquire  proprietary 
corporations  or  business  entities  as  part  of 
an  undercover  operation  and  to  operate 
such  corporations  or  business  entities  on  a 
commercial  basis,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  9102  of  title  31,  United 
SUtes  Code: 

"(3)  To  deposit  appropriated  funds  and 
the  proceeds  from  such  undercover  oper- 
ations in  banks  or  other  financial  institu- 
tions without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  648  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  section  3302  of  title  31.  United 
SUtes  Code:  and 

"(4)  To  use  proceeds  from  such  under- 
cover operations  to  offset  necessary  and  rea- 
sonable expenses  incurred  in  such  operation 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3302  of  title  31,  United  SUtes  Code: 
only  upon  the  written  certification  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration (or  by  a  person  designated  to 
act  for  the  Administrator  in  his  absence) 
with  prompt  notification  of  ihe  Attorney 
General  or  his  designee  thereafter,  that  any 
action  authorized  by  this  section  is  neces- 


sary for  the  conduct  of  such  Investigative 
operation.  Such  certification  shall  continue 
for  the  duration  of  the  undercover  oper- 
ation without  regard  to  the  fiscal  years. 

"(b)  As  soon  as  the  net  proceeds  from  an 
undercover  investigative  operation  author- 
ized under  this  section  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  such  operation,  such 
proceeds  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treas- 
ury as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"(c)  If  a  corporation  or  business  entity  es- 
Ubllshed  or  acquired  as  part  of  an  under- 
cover operation  under  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  with  a  net  value  over  $150,000  is 
to  be  liquidated,  sold  or  otherwise  disposed 
of,  the  Administrator  of  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration,  as  much  In  advance  as 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  deter- 
mines is  practicable,  shall  report  the  cir- 
cumstances to  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Comptroller  General.  The  proceeds  of 
the  liquidation,  sale,  or  other  disposition, 
after  obligations  are  met,  shall  be  deposited 
In  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"(d)(1)  Upon  completion  of  an  undercover 
investigative  operation  authorized  by  this 
section,  the  Administrator  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  shall  conduct  de- 
tailed financial  audits  of  these  operations, 
and— 

"(A)  report  the  results  of  each  audit  in 
writing  to  the  Department  of  Justice:  and 

"(B)  report  annually  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning these  audits. 

"(2)  for  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1), 
"undercover  operation'  means  siny  undercov- 
er operation  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration— 

"(A)  in  which  the  gross  receipts  exceed 
$150,000.  and 

"(B)  which  is  exempted  from  sections  3302 
or  9102  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code." 

TECHNICAL  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  13.  The  Ubie  of  chapters  for  part  II 
of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  chap- 
ter 37  the  following  new  item: 

"38.  General  authorizations 576.". 

and  by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
chapter  39  the  following  new  item: 

"40.  Undercover  investigative  oper- 
ations     599.". 

Sec.  14.  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter 
37  of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  amending  the  item  relating  to  section 
568  to  read  as  follows: 

"§  568.  General  auHiorizations.". 

Sec.  15.  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter 
301  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  4011  the  following  new  item: 

"§4012.  Support  for  United  State*  prisoner!!  in 

non-federal  institutiong.". 

Sec.  16.  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter 
33  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to 
section  537  the  following  new  items: 

"i  538.  General  authorizations.". 
"{539.   Fees   for   furnishing   identification 
services.". 

Sec.  17.  The  Uble  of  sections  for  chapter 
303  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  4042  the  foUowing  new  item: 

"4043.  General  authorizations." 

S.  1192 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  Jus- 
tice Appropriation  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Year  1984." 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1984,  to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  (including  any 
bureau,  office,  board,  division,  commission, 
or  subdivision  thereof)  the  following  sums: 

(1)  For  General  Administration: 
$56,364,000  of  which  $797,000  shall  remain 
available  until  expended  for  the  Federal 
Justice  Research  program: 

(2)  For  the  United  SUtes  Parole  Commis- 
sion: $7,836,000. 

(3)  For  General  Legal  activities  including 
not  to  exceed  $50,000  which  may  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  "Alien  Property  Funds, 
World  War  II,"  for  the  general  administra- 
tive expenses  of  alien  property  activities,  in- 
cluding rent  of  private  or  Government 
owned  space  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  for  the  investigation  and  prosecution  of 
denaturalization  and  deporUtion  cases  in- 
volving alleged  Nazi  War  Criminals: 
$160,440,000. 

(4)  For  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission:  $954,000. 

(5)  For  the  Antitrust  Division:  $45,791,000. 

(6)  For  the  United  SUtes  Attorneys  and 
Marshals:  $362,707,000. 

(7)  For  the  Support  of  United  SUtes  Pris- 
oners in  non-Federal  institutions: 
$44,768,000:  Provided,  That  amounts  avail- 
able will  be  available  for  the  reimbursement 
to  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  and  to  other 
appropriate  health  care  providers  for  the 
care,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  United 
SUtes  Prisoners  and  persons  adjudicated  in 
Federal  courts  as  not  guilty  by  reason  of  in- 
sanity at  rates  that  in  the  aggregate  do  not 
exceed  the  full  cost  of  the  services:  Provid- 
ed, further.  That  amounU  made  available 
for  constructing  any  local  jail  facility  shall 
not  exceed  the  cost  of  constructing  space 
for  the  average  Federal  prisoner  population 
for  that  facility  as  projected  by  the  Attor- 
ney General:  Provided,  further.  That  follow- 
ing agreement  on  or  completion  of  any  fed- 
erally assisted  jail  construction,  the  avail- 
ability of  such  space  shall  be  assured  and 
the  per  diem  rate  charged  for  housing  Fed- 
eral prisoners  at  that  facility  shall  not 
exceed  direct  operating  costs  for  the  period 
of  time  specified  in  the  cooperative  agree- 
ment. 

(8)  For  Fees  and  Expenses  of  Witnesses: 
$38,266,000. 

(9)  For  the  Community  Relations  Service: 
$32,969,000  of  which  $26,655,000  shall 
remain  available  until  expended  to  make 
payments  in  advance  for  granU,  contracts 
and  reimbursable  agreements  and  other  ex- 
penses necessary  under  section  501(c),  the 
Refugee  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1980, 
Public  Law  96-422,  for  the  processing,  care, 
maintenance,  security,  transportation  and 
reception  and  placement  in  the  United 
SUtes  of  Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants. 

(10)  For  Organized  Crime  Drug  Enforce- 
ment for  the  detection,  investigation,  pros- 
ecution and  Incarceration  of  individuals  in- 
volved in  organized  criminal  drug  traffick- 
ing not  otherwise  provided  for:  $89,949,000 
of  which  $2,500,000  is  for  the  Presidential 
Commission  on  Organized  Crime  are  to 
remain  available  until  expended  and  of 
which  $14,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  auto- 
mated daU  processing  and  telecommunica- 
tions equipment  and  $9,619,000  for  under- 
cover operations  shall  remain  available  until 
September  30,  1985,  and.  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  in  law.  there  is  author- 
ized payment  in  advance  for  expenses  aris- 


ing out  of  contractual  and  reimbursable 
agreemenU  with  SUte  and  local  law  en- 
forcement and  regulatory  agencies  while  en- 
gaged in  cooperative  organized  criminal 
drug  enforcement  and  regulatory  activities. 

(11)  For  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion: $1,055,690,000  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$52,000,000  for  automated  daU  processing 
and  telecommunications  and  $1,000,000  for 
undercover  operations  and  $10,000,000  for 
the  relocation  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia of  the  Washington  field  office  shall 
remain  available  until  September  30,  1985: 
Provided,  That  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions section  3302  and  9701  of  title  31, 
United  SUtes  Code  the  Director  of  the  FBI 
may  esUblish  and  collect  fees  to  process  fin- 
gerprint identification  records  for  noncri- 
minal employment  and  licensing  purposes 
and  credit  not  more  than  $13,500,000  of 
such  fees  to  the  FBI's  appropriation  to  l^e 
used  for  salaries  and  other  expenses  in- 
curred In  providing  these  services. 

(12)  For  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration: $275,623,000  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$1,200,000  for  research  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended  and  $1,700,000  for  pur- 
chase of  evidence  and  payments  for  Infor- 
mation shall  remain  available  until  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985.  For  the  purpose  of  section 
709(b)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  904(b)),  such  sums  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  authorized  by  section  709(a)  of  such  Act 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1984." 

(13)  For  the  Immigration  end  Naturaliza- 
tion Service:  $539,261,000  of  which  $400,000 
shall  remain  available  for  research  until  ex- 
pended and  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$10,090,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  esUblish  a  National  Records  Center  and 
$11,134,000  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  implement  a  long-range  automated  daU 
processing  plan,  each  amount  to  remain 
available  until  September  30,  1985. 

(14)  For  the  Federal  Prison  System: 
$481,070,000: 

Sec  3.  Section  709(a)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  904)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  after  '1982",  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  "1983".  the  follow- 
ing: "and  $275,623,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1984." 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1984,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
increases  in  salary,  pay,  retirement,  and 
other  employee  benefits  authorized  by  law, 
and  for  other  nondiscretionary  coste. 

Sec.  5.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  funds  appropriated  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  may  be  expended  for  as- 
sistance to  individuals  under  section  501(c) 
of  the  Refugee  Education  Assistance  Act  of 
1980.  Public  Law  96-422  who  meet  the  defi- 
nition of  "Cuban  and  Haitian  entrant" 
under  section  501(e)  said  Act  but  for  the  ap- 
plication of  paragraph  (2)(B)  thereof. 

Sec.  6.  Section  261(a)  of  the  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-415,  as  amended  by  Public 
Law  94-503,  Public  Law  95-115,  and  Public 
Law  96-509)  is  amended  by  inserting  "and" 
after  "September  30,  1982,"  inserting  a 
period  after  •"1983",  and  striking  "and  Sep- 
tember 1984". 

A  Bill  To  AtrrHORizE  the  Department  or 
JosTicE  To  Conduct  Certain  Activities 
AND  Make  Certain  Expenditures 

SECTION-BY-SECTION  analysis— S.  1191 

Section  I.  This  language  amends  title  28 
United  SUtes  Code  by  creating  a  new  Chap- 
ter 38  which  would  provide  general  authori- 


zations for  the  Department  of  Justice  espe- 
cially the  General  Administration  area. 

Proposed  Section  576(aKl)  the  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles. 

This  provision  allows  the  Department  of 
Justice  to  lease  automobiles  and  general 
purpose  vehicles  from  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
necessary  transporUtion  for  the  Attorney 
General  and  other  high  level  staff  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area. 

Proposed  Section  576(aK2>  miscellaneous 
and  emergency  expenses  authorized  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General,  or  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  or  the  Associate 
Attorney  General,  or  the  Assistant  Attorney  ■ 
General  for  Administration. 

This  provision  allows  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al to  respond  to  unforeseen  circumstances 
where  a  demonstrated  need  for  action  is 
clear  but  is  not  considered  a  normal  cost  of 
administration.  Examples  of  these  expenses 
include  the  Department's  response  to  the 
Miami  Civil  disturbances,  the  AtlanU  mass 
homicide  situation,  and  the  influx  of  the 
Cuban  boatlift  entrants.  Another  situation 
which  required  the  use  of  this  emergency 
authority  was  the  Department's  initial  in- 
volvement at  Wounded  Knee,  South 
DakoU. 

Proposed  Section  576(aK3)  benefite  au- 
thorized under  section  901  (3)(5)(6aK8K9) 
and  section  904  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4081  (3)(5K6aK8K9)  and 
22  U.S.C.  4084).  and  under  the  regulations 
issued  by  the  SecreUry  of  SUte. 

The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  was  the 
basic  sUtutory  source  for  providing  medical 
treatment  and  health  care  facilities  for  De- 
partment of  Justice  employees  serving  over- 
seas. The  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946  was 
replaced  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980 
(P.L.  96-465)  on  October  17.  1980.  The  new 
language  conforms  the  FY  1984  Authoriza- 
tion bin  with  ceruln  benefits  included  in 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980. 

Proposed  Section  576(a)(4)  the  purchase 
of  insurance  for  motor  vehicles  and  aircraft 
operated  in  official  government  business  in 
foreign  countries. 

A  number  of  overseas  employees  In  the 
Department  of  Justice,  in  particular  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  are  re- 
quired to  operate  motor  vehicles  or  aircraft 
in  the  scope  of  their  employment.  In  addi- 
tion, a  numl}er  of  offices  sUtioned  In  the 
United  SUtes  at  points  along  the  borders 
use  automobiles  to  enter  Canada  and 
Mexico  in  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties.  This  provision  authorizes  the  De- 
partment to  pay  the  premiums  or  fees  for 
contracts  of  indemnification  or  insurance  of 
officers,  employees  and  agents  for  their  li- 
ability or  that  of  the  Untied  SUtes. 

If  an  employee  of  the  Department,  while 
operating  a  motor  vehicle  or  aircraft  on  offi- 
cial business  in  a  foreign  country  becomes 
involved  in  a  collision  which  causes  personal 
injury  or  property  damage,  then  this  section 
provides  a  basis  for  payment  of  damages  to 
a  third  party.  Failure  by  the  United  SUtes 
to  assume  responsibility  for  these  third 
party  claims  conceivably  could  result  In 
international  incidents,  especially  in  those 
countries  with  compulsory  insurance  laws. 
This  provision  protects  employees  and  per- 
mits them  to  comply  with  the  laws  of  coun- 
tries where  they  operate  vehicles  and  air- 
craft on  official  business  and,  at  the  same 
time,  avoids  embarrassment  or  unfavorable 
publicity  for  the  United  SUtes. 
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Proposed  Section  576<aX5)  services  as  au- 
thorised by  section  3109  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

This  provision  allows  the  Department 
flexibility  In  its  hiring  practices,  and  maxi- 
mizes managerial  efficiency.  Section  3109  of 
Title  5  Indicates  the  use  of  temporary  or 
intermittent  services  must  be  authorized  by 
an  appropriation  or  other  statute. 

Proposed  Section  576<a)<6)  official  recep- 
tion and  representation  expenses  in  accord- 
ance with  distributions,  procedures,  and  reg- 
ulations Issued  by  the  Attorney  General. 

This  language  authorizes  the  use  of  funds 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  Department  of  Jus- 
tice senior  employees  whose  official  posi- 
tions entail  the  responsibilities  for  estab- 
lishing and  maintaining  relationships  of 
value  to  the  Department. 

Proposed  Section  576(a)(17)  per  diem  al- 
lowances for  an  employee  who  serves  in  a 
law  enforcement  capacity  and/or  transpor- 
tation expenses  for  members  of  his  immedi- 
ate family  in  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions prescribed  under  Section  5707  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  by  the  Administrator 
of  GSA  or  his  designee  when  necessarily  oc- 
cupying temporary  living  accommodations 
at  or  away  from  the  employee's  designated 
post  of  duty  because  of  a  threat  to  life  or 
property  or  because  law  enforcement  or  in- 
vestigative interests  may  be  compromised; 

Authority  is  proposed  to  provide  per  diem 
allowances  for  law  enforcement  employees 
and  transportation  expenses  for  their  fami- 
lies in  emergency  situations,  primarily  be- 
cause of  threat  to  life  or  property.  Primari- 
ly, the  adjustment  amends  the  current 
travel  regulations  to  permit  temporary 
living  accommodations. 

Proposed  Section  576(aK8)  attendance  at 
meetings  to  be  expended  for  such  purposes 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  issued  by 
the  Attorney  General; 

This  provision  ensures  that  funds  for  at- 
tendance at  meetings  are  expended  in  the 
legally  required  manner,  thus  reducing  cost 
or  deliberate  abuse. 

Proposed  Section  576(a)(9)  anti-terrorism 
training  for  dependents  of  Department  of 
Justice  personnel  who  will  be  stationed 
abroad  on  the  same  basis  as  Department  of 
State  personnel: 

This  would  provide  virtually  identical 
training  opportunities  to  dependents  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  personnel  assigned  to 
foreign  posts  that  are  available  to  depend- 
ents of  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service  authorized 
by  Chapter  7  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980.  The  training  provides  classes  primarily 
in  safety  precautions. 

Proposed  Section  576(a)(10)  the  travel  ex- 
pense of  newly  appointed  Special  Agents 
within  the  various  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  transportation  ex- 
pense of  household  goods  and  personal  ef- 
fects from  place  of  residence  at  time  of  se- 
lection to  first  duty  station  to  the  extent  au- 
thorized by  section  5723  of  title  5. 

This  provision  would  permit  the  payment 
of  travel  expenses  of  newly  appointed  Spe- 
cial Agents  within  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  the  transportation  expenses  of 
their  families  and  household  goods  and  per- 
sonal effects,  from  the  place  of  residence  at 
the  time  of  selection  to  the  first  duty  sta- 
tion following  training.  Such  authorization 
would  eliminate  the  need  for  new  Special 
Agents  to  spend  six  months  in  the  field 
office  that  recruited  them  and  would  give 
the  Department  of  Justice  the  staffing 
flexibility  needed  to  effectively  and  effi- 
ciently discharge  the  duties  of  Federal  law 
enforcement. 


Proposed  Section  S76(aXll)  assistance  to 
individuals  under  section  501(c)  of  the  Refu- 
gee Education  Assistance  Act  (P.L.  96-432) 
who  meet  the  definition  of  "Cuban  and  Hai- 
tian entrant"  under  section  SOl(e)  of  said 
Act  but  for  the  application  of  paragraph 
(2KB)  thereof. 

Title  V  of  the  Refugee  Education  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96-422)  was 
added  primarily  to  provide  federal  reim- 
bursement for  State  and  local  govenunent 
expenditure  for  Cuban  and  Haitian  en- 
trants. However,  because  of  the  way  501(e) 
of  the  Act  defines  C^iban  and  Haitian  en- 
trants, funds  provided  for  this  program 
cannot  be  applied  to  Cuban  and  Haitian  en- 
trants who  are  under  "final,  nonappealable, 
and  legally  enforceable  orders  of  deporta- 
tion or  exclusion."  Since  CXiba  will  not 
accept  these  individuals,  this  language  will 
authorize  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
carry  out  the  processing,  care  and  mainte- 
nance activities  associated  with  Title  V  for 
all  Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants  notwith- 
standing the  restricting  clause.  This  lan- 
guage was  previously  enacted  by  the  FY 
1983  Continuing  Resolution  on  Appropria- 
tions P.L.  97-377. 

Proposed  Section  576(b)  Travel  advances 
issued  to  Special  Agents  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  engaged  in  undercover  activities 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  government  funds 
within  the  meaning  of  31  U.S.C.  3527. 

This  legislation  would  relieve  the  agents 
of  liability  for  loss  of  travel  advances  when 
there  is  no  fault  or  negligence  of  the  agents 
in  consonance  with  the  standards  set  forih 
In  31  U.S.C.  3527. 

The  Inherently  dangerous  nature  of  law 
enforcement  should  entitle  DOJ  agents,  and 
their  estates  to  be  afforded  some  protection 
from  the  potential  liability  for  non-negli- 
gent loss  of  travel  advance  funds. 

Proposed  Section  576.  This  section  ad- 
dresses authorization  for  those  organiza- 
tions, within  the  General  Legal  Activities 
area.  The  General  Legal  Activities  includes 
the  Office  of  the  Solicitor  General,  the  Tax 
Division,  the  Criminal  Division,  the  Civil  Di- 
vision, the  Land  and  Natural  Resources  Di- 
vision, the  Office  of  Legal  Counsel,  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  and  U.S.  National  Central 
Bureau— INTERPOL. 

Proposed  Section  576(c)(1)  the  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles. 

The  Department  of  Justice  leases  automo- 
biles and  general  purpose  vehicles  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  necessary  transporta- 
tion for  high  level  staff  in  the  Washington. 
D.C.  area. 

Proposed  Section  576(c)(2)  miscellaneous 
and  emergency  expenses  authorized  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General,  or  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  or  the  Associate 
Attorney  General,  or  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration. 

The  language  authorizes  the  use  of  funds 
for  activities  such  as  a  special  prosecutor  or 
special  counsel. 

Proposed  Section  576(c)(3)  expenses  for 
collecting  evidence,  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
accounted  for  on  the  certificate  of  the  At- 
torney General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General. 

Funds  authorized  by  this  provision  are 
used  primarily  by  the  Criminal  Division  to 
collect  information. 

Proposed  Section  576(cK4)  advance  of 
public  moneys  under  section  3324  of  Title  31 
United  States  Code. 

Occasional  advances  have  been  made  to 
State  and  local  governments  when  the 
latter  cannot  legally  begin  performance  on  a 


contract  imtll  It  receives  partial  payment  In 
advance.  Section  529.  Title  31,  United  SUtea 
Code,  prohibits  the  advance  of  public 
moneys  unless  authorized  by  the  appropria- 
tion or  other  law. 

Proposed  Section  576(cK6)  necessary  ac- 
commodations In  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  conferences  and  training  activities. 

This  language  provides  the  authority  to 
pay  for  accommodations  and  training  facili- 
ties for  Department  attorneys. 

Proposed  Section  576(c)(6)  for  necessary 
dues  and  expenses  for  the  membership  of 
the  United  States  in  the  International 
Oiminai  Police  Organization  (INTERPOL), 
as  authorized  by  title  22,  United  States 
Code,  263(a). 

This  section  would  authorize  the  further 
payment  of  United  States  dues  and  ex- 
penses for  U.S.  membership  In  the  Interna- 
tional (Mminal  Police  Organization  (IN- 
TERPOL)  from  the  fimds  of  the  INTER- 
POL appropriation. 

Proposed  Section  576(cK7)  expeixses  nec- 
essary under  section  501(c)  of  the  Refugee 
Education  Assistance  Act  of  1980  (P.L.  96- 
422). 

Executive  Order  12341  dated  January  29, 
1982  transferred  this  program  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  The  Criminal  Division 
executes  the  duties  and  administration  of 
the  Attorney  General's  Review  Panel  which 
screens  Cuban  entrants  currently  housed  in 
the  Atlanta  Federal  penitentiary  for  possi- 
ble parole. 

Proposed  Section  576(d)  This  section  ad- 
dresses certain  authorizations  for  the  Fees 
and  Expenses  of  Witnesses  area. 

Proposed  Section  576(d)(1)  expenses,  mile- 
age, compensation,  and  per  diem  of  wit- 
nesses In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized 
by  law. 

The  protection  of  witnesses  activity  pro- 
vides financial  security  for  government  wit- 
nesses and  potential  government  witnesses, 
and  their  families,  in  legal  proceedings 
against  persons  alleged  to  be  involved  in  or- 
ganized criminal  activity.  Subsistence  and 
relocation  costs  are  paid  from  this  appro- 
priation. 

Proposed  Section  576(dK2)  contracting  for 
expert  witnesses  according  to  the  procedure 
similar  to  that  authorized  by  section  904  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  544). 

This  language  will  permit  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  award  contracts  for  expert  wit- 
nesses on  a  basis  of  demonstrated  compe- 
tence and  qualifications  at  fair  and  reasona- 
ble prices  but  not  based  entirely  on  price 
competition.  Current  statute  provides  that 
expert  witness  services  may  be  procured 
without  regard  to  the  bid  advertising  stat- 
utes. However,  current  law  does  not  permit 
the  selection  of  an  expert  witness  purely  on 
the  basis  of  experience  and  qualifications. 
Under  existing  regulations  expert  witnesses 
should  be  procured  through  the  traditional 
competitive  negotiations.  This  requires  that 
an  Incremental  value  analysis  be  done  in 
order  to  Justify  the  payment  of  a  premium 
(the  difference  In  price  between  the  low  ac- 
ceptable witness  and  the  superior  witness) 
before  awarding  a  contract  to  the  superior 
witness.  Selection  of  expert  witnesses  must 
be  made  primarily  on  a  basis  of  technical 
merit;  that  Is,  qualification,  experience,  and 
professional  reputation.  The  court  opponent 
of  the  Department  is  not  required  to  select 
witnesses  based  on  price  and  other  factors. 
The  Department  can  thus  be  put  at  a  decid- 
ed disadvantage  if  not  permitted  to  procure 
witnesses  on  the  same  basis  as  its  opponent. 
A  selection  process  not  based  entirely  on  the 
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lowest  cost  Is  a  small  price  to  pay  when  con- 
sidering the  economic  consequences  of 
losing  important  cases.  Accordingly  this  lan- 
guage will  provide  authority  to  negotiate 
contracts  for  expert  witness  services  on  the 
basis  of  demonstrated  competence  and 
qualifications  at  fair  and  reasonable  prices 
but  not  at  prices  based  entirely  on  price 
competition. 

Proposed  Section  576(dK3)  advances  of 
public  moneys. 

Advances  of  fees  and  expenses  are  often 
necessary  to  ensure  appearance  of  those  wit- 
nesses who  could  not  otherwise  afford  to 
appear.  Section  529  Title  31  United  SUtes 
Code  prohibits  the  advance  of  public 
moneys  unless  authorized  by  the  appropria- 
tion or  otherwise. 

Proposed  Section  576(d).  No  sums  author- 
ized to  t)e  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  pay  any  witness  more  than  one  at- 
tendance fee  for  any  one  calender  day. 

The  limitation  of  one  attendance  fee  re- 
duces the  possibility  of  excess  payments  to 
witnesses  who  testify  more  than  once  on 
any  given  calendar  day. 

Section  576(e).  This  section  provides  cer- 
tain authority  for  the  Community  Relations 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Proposed  Section  576(e)  hire  of  passenger 
motor  vehicles. 

Automobiles  are  leased  from  the  General 
Service  Administration  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  necessary  transportation  for  key 
personnel  in  carrying  out  their  proper  as- 
signments. 

Proposed  Section  576(e)  and  make  pay- 
ments in  advance  for  grants,  contracts,  and 
reimbursable  agreements  and  other  ex- 
penses necessary  under  section  501(c)  of  the 
Refugee  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1980 
(P.L.  96-422)  for  the  processing,  care,  main- 
tenance, security,  transportation  and  recep- 
tion and  placement  in  the  United  States  of 
Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

On  January  21,  1982,  the  President,  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  12341,  transferred  from  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(HHS)  to  the  Department  of  Justice  the  re- 
sponsibility and  funding  for  the  Cuban/Hai- 
tian entrant  processing  and  care  activities 
mandated  by  Section  501(c),  Title  V  of  the 
Refugee  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1980. 
This  transfer  of  responsibility  has  been  rati- 
fied by  the  Congress  in  past  appropriation 
actions.  The  Department  of  Justice,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  has  decided  to  consolidate 
the  major  activities  related  to  the  501(c) 
program  within  the  Community  Relations 
Service  (CTRS).  It  was  decided  that  since  the 
President  had  vested  the  responsibility  and 
the  funding  for  this  program  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  the  personnel  carrying  out 
the  program's  principal  activities  would  also 
be  vested  in  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  consolidation  of  these  activities  re- 
quired the  transfer  of  personnel  associated 
with  the  501(c)  Cuban/Haitian  entrant  re- 
lated activities  currently  situated  in  the 
Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement,  HHS  to 
CRS.  Since  a  considerable  portion  of  the  ac- 
tivities within  this  program  is  conducted 
through  funding  of  grants  or  entering  into 
contracts  with  qualified  Voluntary  agencies 
or  other  qualified  Individuals  to  resettle  or 
place  Cuban  Haitian  entrants,  appropriate 
statutory  language  is  required  for  CBS.  Fur- 
thermore, during  the  initial  transfer  of  re- 
sponsibility in  January  1982.  appropriation 
language  authorizing  the  carryover  of  unob- 
ligated funds  under  Section  501(c)  of  the 
Act  was  inadvertently  omitted.  The  appro- 


priation language  would  rectify  this  error 
by  authorizing  the  carryover  to  subsequent 
fiscal  years  of  unobligated  fimds  to  cover 
expenses  necessary  under  Section  501(c)  of 
the  Refugee  Education  Assistance  Act  of 
1980.  as  was  originally  intended  in  that  Act. 

Proposed  Section  577.  This  section  In- 
cludes a  generic  authority  to  conduct  eval- 
uations of  Department  programs. 

Section  577(a).  The  Attorney  General 
shall  perform  periodic  evaluations  of  the 
overall  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the 
E>epartment  of  Justice  programs  and  any 
supporting  activities  funded  by  appropria- 
tions authorized  and  annual  specific  pro- 
gram evaluations  of  selected  subordinate  or- 
ganizations programs,  as  determined  by  pri- 
orities set  by  the  Attorney  General. 

(b)  Subordinate  Department  of  Justice  or- 
ganizations and  their  officials  shall  provide 
all  the  necessary  assistance  and  cooperation 
in  the  conduct  of  evsduations.  Including  full 
access  to  all  information,  documentation, 
and  cognizant  personnel,  as  required. 

A  similar  provision  was  included  in  most 
of  the  past  Department  of  Justice  Appro- 
priation Authorization  Acts.  It  was  again 
proposed  by  the  Department  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  is  being  reinitiated  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  an  effort  to  continue  to  improve  its 
management  capabilities  and  to  work  with 
Congress  to  Increase  the  overall  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  of  the  Department's  pro- 
grams. 

Proposed  Section  2.  This  language  amends 
Section  106  of  title  22,  United  States  Code, 
and  provide  certain  authorizations  for  the 
Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission. 

Section  106(a).  The  Attorney  General 
shall  provide  necessary  administrative  sup- 
port and  services  to  the  Commission.  The 
Chairman  shall  prepare  the  budget  re- 
quests, authorization  documents,  and  legis- 
lative proposals  for  the  Commission  within 
the  procedures  established  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  the  Attorney  General 
shall  submit  these  items  to  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  as 
proposed  by  the  Chairman. 

This  language  delineates  certain  responsi- 
bilities. 

Proposed  Section  106(b).  The  Commission 
is  authorized  to  make  payments  from  its  ap- 
propriation for 

Proposed  Section  106(b)(1)  services  as  au- 
thorized by  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

This  provision  permits  the  Commission  to 
employ  the  services  of  experts,  if  necessary, 
to  assist  in  its  International  claims  work. 

Proposed  Section  106(bK2)  expenses  of 
packing,  shipping,  and  storing  personal  ef- 
fects of  personnel  assigned  abroad. 

This  provision  facilitates  the  transfer  of 
personnel  to  assignments  abroad,  while 
minimizing  the  financial  burden  on  the  indi- 
vidual employee.  These  benefits  are  consist- 
ent with  those  provided  by  other  Federal 
agencies  with  personnel  abroad. 

Proposed  Section  106(b)(3)  rental  or  lease, 
for  such  periods  as  may  be  necessary,  of 
office  space  and  living  quarters  for  person- 
nel assigned  abroad. 

This  provision  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  use  funds  to  maintain  necessary  facilities 
In  foreign  countries.  During  previous  pro- 
grams the  Commission  has  maintained  field 
offices  abroad.  The  Secretary  of  SUte  has 
similar  authority  under  22  U.S.C.  2670(h). 

Proposed  Section  106(bK4)  maintenance, 
improvement,  and  repair  of  properties 
rented  or  leased  abroad,  and  furnishing  fuel, 
water,  and  utilities  for  such  properties. 

This  provision  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  use  funds  to  maintain  necessary  facilities 


in  foreign  countries.  During  previous  pro- 
grams the  Commission  has  maintained  field 
offices  abroad.  The  Secretary  of  State  has 
similar  authority  under  22  U.S.C.  3670(1). 

Proposed  Section  106(b)(5)  advances  of 
funds  abroad. 

There  have  been  Instances  in  previous 
programs  where  the  Commission  was  re- 
quired to  advance  fimds  to  foreign  govern- 
ments as  part  of  leasing  arrangements  or 
contracts  abroad.  Federal  law  prohibits  the 
advance  of  funds  unless  authorized  by  the 
appropriation  or  other  law. 

Proposed  Section  106(b)(6)  advances  or  re- 
imbursements to  other  Government  agen- 
cies for  use  of  their  facilities  and  services  In 
carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

It  is  often  more  cost  effective  and  efficient 
for  the  Commission  to  use  the  facilities  and 
services  of  other  Govenunent  agencies, 
rather  than  to  arrange  for  lease  or  services 
on  a  separate  basis.  The  Commission  has 
had  reimbursable  agreements  with  other 
agencies  during  previous  programs. 

Proposed  Section  106(b)(7)  the  hire  of 
motor  vehicles  for  field  use  only. 

Motor  vehicles  are  used  from  time  to  time 
for  the  field  work  of  the  Commission. 

Proposed  Section  106(b)(8)  and  the  em- 
ployment of  aliens. 

Aliens  have  been  employed  abroad  during 
previous  programs  to  assist  the  Commission 
in  fulfilling  its  mission. 

Section  3.  This  section  amends  Section  568 
of  Title  28,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
certain  authorization  for  United  States  At- 
torneys and  Marshals. 

Proposed  Section  568  Appropriations  for 
the  United  States  Attorneys  and  Marshals 
are  available  for. 

Proposed  Section  568(a)  the  purchase  of 
firearms  and  ammunition  and  the  attend- 
ance at  firearms  matches. 

The  marshals  and  their  deputies  perform 
hazardous  law  enforcement  duties  which  re-' 
quire  expertise  In  handling  weapons.  These 
duties  range  from  providing  personal  pro- 
tection to  judges  and  witnesses,  to  arresting 
and  transporting  felons.  Attendance  at  fire- 
arms matches  increases  the  expertise  in  the 
use  of  firearms  and  is  a  significant  factor  in 
boosting  agent  morale.  This  authority  is 
identical  to  the  authority  requested  and 
previously  enacted  for  other  organizations 
in  the  Department. 

Proposed  Section  568(b)  the  lease  and  ac- 
quisition of  law  enforcement  and  passenger 
motor  vehicles  without  regard  to  the  gener- 
al purchase  price  limitation  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  including  the  acquisition  of  vehi- 
cles seized  and  forfeited  to  the  United 
States  Government  for  official  use. 

Personnel  require  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles to  perform  their  routine  duties  such  as 
service  of  government  process,  movement  of 
prisoners,  and  the  transportation  of  protect- 
ed witnesses.  In  addition,  this  language 
would  allow  the  retention  of  seized  vehicles 
for  official  use  on  a  limited  t>asis,  primarily 
for  undercover  work  In  the  warrants  pro- 
gram where  an  unknown  vehicle  is  required 
for  surveillance.  This  authorization  would 
mitigate  the  need  for  short  term  leases  for 
such  survelUance  work. 

Proposed  Section  568(c)  the  supervision  of 
United  States  prisoners  in  non-federal  insti- 
tutions. 

This  clause  provides  for  the  safekeeping 
of  United  States  prisoners  in  non-federal  in- 
stitutions. Minimum  standards  for  health 
and  general  welfare  for  the  United  States 
prisoners   are   required   when   contracting 
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with  non-federal   Institutions  for  housing 
such  prisoners. 

Proposed  Section  S«8<d)  the  bringing  to 
the  United  States  from  foreign  countries 
persons  charged  with  crime. 

Extradition  involves  the  return  of  fugi- 
tives ordered  surrendered  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment pursuant  to  a  request  by  the 
United  SUtes. 

Proposed  Section  568(e)  the  acquisition, 
lease,  maintenance,  and  operation  of  air- 
craft. 

Aircraft  is  used  to  transport  United  States 
prisoners  in  the  custody  of  the  U.S.  Mar- 
shals Service.  This  authority  will  be  utilized 
only  if  it  will  result  in  a  cost  savings.  The 
U.S.  Marshals  Service  does  not  intend  to  ac- 
quire a  large  number  of  aircraft. 

Proposed  Section  568(f)  the  payment  of 
rewards  and  the  purchase  of  evidence  and 
payments  for  information. 

This  language  provides  for  payments  to 
informants  or  other  persons  aiding  the  (3ov- 
emment  in  the  arrest  of  suspects,  federal 
law  violators  and  their  prosecution. 

Subsection  3(b).  This  subsection  would 
amend  section  1921  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  as  follows: 

•■(aKl)  The  United  SUtes  marshals  or 
deputies  shall  routinely  collect,  and  a  court 
may  tax  as  costs,  the  fees  for  the  following: 

"(A)  Serving  a  writ  of  possession,  parti- 
tion, execution,  attachment  in  rem.  or  libel 
in  admiralty,  warrant,  attachments,  sum- 
mons, capias,  or  any  other  writ,  order  or 
process  in  any  case  or  proceeding. 

"(B)  serving  a  subpoena  or  summons  for  a 
witness  or  appraiser; 

"(C)  forwarding  any  writ  order,  or  process 
to  another  judicial  district  for  service; 

"(D)  the  preparation  of  any  notice  of  sale, 
proclamation  in  admiralty,  or  other  public 
notice  or  bill  of  sale: 

"(E)  the  Iceeping  of  attached  property  (in- 
cluding boats,  vessels,  or  other  property  at- 
tached or  lil>eled),  actual  expenses  incurred, 
such  as  storage,  moving,  boat  hire,  or  other 
special  transportation,  watchmen's  or  lieep- 
ers'  fees,  insurance,  and  an  hourly  rate  in- 
cluding overtime  for  each  deputy  marshal 
required  for  special  services,  such  as  guard- 
ing, inventorying,  and  moving; 

"(P)  copies  of  writs  or  other  papers  fur- 
nished at  the  request  of  any  party; 

"(O)  necessary  travel  in  serving  or  endeav- 
oring to  serve  any  process,  writ,  or  order, 
except  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  with 
mileage  to  be  computed  from  the  place 
where  service  is  returnable  to  the  place  of 
service  or  endeavor  and 

"(H)  overtime  expenses  incurred  by 
deputy  marshals  in  the  course  of  serving  or 
executing  civil  process. 

"(2)  The  marshals  shall  collect,  in  ad- 
vance, a  deposit  to  cover  the  initial  expenses 
for  special  services  required  under  subpara- 
graph (E).  and  periodically  thereafter  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  such 
expenses  until  the  litigation  is  concluded. 
This  paragraph  applies  to  all  private  liti- 
gants. Including  seamen  proceeding  pursu- 
ant to  section  1916  of  this  title. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (G).  if 
two  or  more  services  or  endeavors,  or  if  an 
endeavor  and  a  service,  are  made  or  endeav- 
or which  is  most  remote  from  the  place 
where  service  is  returnable,  adding  any  addi- 
tional mileage  traveled  in  serving  or  endeav- 
oring to  serve  in  behalf  of  that  party.  If  two 
or  more  writs  of  any  kind,  required  to  be 
served  in  behalf  of  the  same  party  on  the 
same  person  in  the  same  case  or  proceeding, 
may  be  served  at  the  same  time,  mileage  on 
only  one  such  writ  shall  be  collected. 


"(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe 
from  time  to  time  regulations  for  the  fees  to 
be  collected  and  taxed  under  subsection  (a). 
"(cKl)  For  seizing  or  levying  on  property 
(Including  seizures  in  admiralty),  disposing 
of  such  property  by  sale,  setoff,  or  other- 
vise  and  receiving  and  paying  over  money, 
the  United  States  marshals  or  deputies  shall 
collect  commissions  of  3  per  centum  of  the 
first  $1,000  collected  and  1V4  per  centum  on 
the  excess  of  any  sum  over  $1,000  except 
that  the  amount  of  the  commission  shall  be 
within  the  range  set  by  the  Attorney  (3ener- 
al.  If  the  property  is  not  disposed  of  by  mar- 
shal's sale,  the  commission  shall  be  in  such 
amount,  within  the  range  set  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  as  may  be  allowed  by  the 
court.  In  any  case  in  which  the  vessel  or 
other  property  is  sold  by  a  public  auction- 
eer, or  by  some  party  other  than  the  mar- 
shal or  his  deputy,  the  commission  author- 
ized under  this  subsection  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  paid  to  such  autioneer  or 
other  party.  This  subsection  applies  to  judi- 
cially ordered  sales  and  execution  sales, 
without  regard  to  whether  the  judicial 
order  of  sale  constitutes  a  seizure  or  levy 
within  the  meaning  of  State  law. 

"(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe 
from  time  to  time  regulations  wiiich  estab- 
lish a  minimum  and  maximum  amount  for 
the  commissions  collected  under  paragraph 
(1). 

"(d)  The  United  States  marshals  may  re- 
quire a  deposit  to  cover  any  of  the  fees  and 
expenses  prescribed  under  this  section. 

"(e)  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3302  and  9701  of  31  U.S.C..  the  U.S. 
Marshals  Service  is  authorized  to  credit 
amounts  from  fees  and  expenses  collected 
(including  amounts  for  overtime  expenses) 
for  the  service  of  civil  process,  including 
complaints,  summonses,  subpoenas,  and 
similar  process  performed  by  the  marshals 
to  its  current  appropriation  account  for  the 
purpose,  only,  if  carrying  out  those  activi- 
ties. 

The  language  would  permit  the  Attorney 
(General  to  set  fees  for  the  service  of  process 
commensurate  with  the  costs  incurred  to 
serve  such  process.  The  receipts  from  such 
fees  are  to  be  credited  to  the  U.S.  Marshals 
Service's  appropriation.  The  language  is  in- 
cluded in  the  FY  1984  Authorization  since 
there  is  no  assurance  that  either  the  FY 
1983  Authorization  or  the  separate  bill  will 
be  enacted. 

Subsections  3(c)(d)(e).  These  subsections 
would  amend  section  569(b)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  to  include  certain  tech- 
nical adjustments  required  due  to  the  enact- 
ment of  P.L.  97-462,  an  Act  amending  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  with  re- 
spect to  certain  service  of  process  by  mail. 
The  language  is  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  the  United  States  marshals  shall  exe- 
cute all  lawful  writs,  process  and  orders 
issued  under  authority  of  the  United  States, 
and  command  all  necessary  assistance  to 
execute  their  duties. 

"(2)  Service  of  complaints,  summonses, 
and  subpoenas  by  a  United  States  marshal 
may  not  be  required  by  any  party,  other 
than  the  United  States  or  an  officer  or 
agency  of  the  United  States,  unless  per- 
formed pursuant  to — 

"(A)  section  1915  or  1916  of  t^^is  title,  or 

"(B)  an  order  issued  by  the  cuurt  stating 
that  service  of  a  complaint,  summons  or  a 
subpoena  should  be  made  by  a  United 
States  marshal  in  order  to  properly  effect 
service." 

(d)  Rule  45  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the 


first  sentence  and  before  the  second  sen- 
tence of  suboectlon  (c)  the  following  sen- 
tence: "A  party,  other  than  the  United 
States  or  an  officer  or  agency  of  the  United 
States,  may  not  require  service  of  a  subpoe- 
na by  a  marshal,  or  his  deputy,  unless  the 
service  is  (1)  on  behalf  of  a  party  authorized 
to  proceed  in  forma  pauperis  pursuant  to 
Title  28.  U.S.C.  {  1915,  or  of  a  seaman  au- 
thorized to  proceed  under  Title  28,  U.S.C. 
S  1916  or  (2)  pursuant  to  an  order  issued  by 
the  Court  stating  that  a  marshal,  or  his 
deputy,  is  required  to  serve  the  subpoena  in 
order  that  service  is  properly  effected." 

(e)  Rule  4  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure  is  amended  by— 

(1)  strilting  the  last  sentence  in  subsection 
(c)(2)(C)(il)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  "Service  of  a  summons 
and  complaint  pursuant  to  this  subdivision 
of  this  rule  is  deemed  complete  on  the  date 
a  written  acluiowledgment  of  receipt  of 
summons  is  executed,  if  such  aclinowledg- 
ment  is  thereafter  returned  to  the  sender." 

(2)  by  inserting  immediately  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subsection  (cK2KD)  the 
following:  "mailed  to  such  person  pursuant 
to  subdivision  (c)(2)(C)(ii)  of  this  rule.". 

These  are  amendments  flowing  from  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  97-462.  an  Act  "to 
amend  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure 
with  respect  to  certain  service  of  process  by 
mail,  and  for  other  purposes."  P.L.  97-462 
amended  Rule  4(c)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  to  relieve  effectively  the 
United  States  Marshals  Service  of  the  duty 
of  routinely  serving  summonses  and  com- 
plaints for  private  parties  in  civil  actions. 
There  was  no  corresponding  change  in  28. 
United  States  Code,  section  S69(b),  which 
requires  the  Marshals  to  serve  civil  process. 
As  the  later  statutory  enactment,  the  provi- 
sions of  P.L.  97-462  talce  precedence.  Never- 
theless, conforming  section  569(b)  to  Rule  4 
would  prevent  unnecessary  confusion.  Ac- 
cordingly, subsection  3(c)  amends  28,  United 
States  Code,  section  569(b)  to  conform  to 
the  provisions  of  Rule  4(c).  In  addition,  sub- 
section 3(d)  amends  Rule  45(c)  of  the  Feder- 
al Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  dealing  with 
service  of  subpoenas,  so  as  to  conform  that 
provision  with  Rule  4(c)  and  to  clarify  when 
the  Marshals  are  required  to  serve  subpoe- 
nas. 

Subsection  3(e)  contains  proposed  amend- 
ments to  Rule  4  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Procedure  to  eliminate  potential  ques- 
tions arising  under  the  language  in  Rule 
4(cK2)(C)(ii)  as  amended  by  P.L.  97-462 
which  states— 

If  no  acltnowledgment  of  service  under 
this  subdivision  of  this  rule  is  received  by 
the  sender  within  20  days  after  the  date  of 
mailing,  service  of  such  summons  and  com- 
plaint shcM  be  made  under  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B)  of  this  paragraph  in  the  manner 
prescribed  by  subdivision  (dXl)  or  (dK3). 
(Emphasis  supplied.) 

If  interpreted  literally,  this  language 
would  require  a  sender  to  malce  personal 
service  whenever  the  aclinowledgment  form 
is  received  after  the  20th  day.  Under  a  simi- 
lar California  statute.  Cal.  Code  dv.  Proc. 
S  415.30.  the  service  is  complete  on  the  date 
the  acluiowledgment  is  executed  as  long  as 
it  is  eventually  received  by  the  sender.  The 
sender  has  the  option  of  waiting  longer 
than  20  days  for  the  acluiowledgment.  if  de- 
sired, or  can  malce  service  by  delivery  and 
request  that  the  defendant  be  taxed  with 
the  costs  of  the  delay. 

The  proposed  language  would  malce  Rule 
4(cK2)  closer  to  the  California  practice.  Ad- 


ditional technical  amendments  to  (cK2KD) 
and  (CX3XE)  are  also  proposed. 

Subaections  3  (f )  and  (g)  would  amend  sec- 
tions 546  and  565  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code  to  include  a  provision  for  the  Interim 
Appointment  of  U.S.  Attorneys  and  U.S. 
Mushals.  The  amended  sections  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
'*9S4«.VacanciM 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  In  the  office 
of  United  SUtes  attorney,  the  Attorney 
General  may  designate  a  United  SUtes  at- 
torney to  serve  untU  the  end  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  or 
until  the  person  nominated  by  the  President 
as  United  SUtes  attorney,  or  appointed  by 
the  President  as  United  SUtes  attorney 
under  a  recess  appointment  under  Article  II, 
Section  2,  Paragraph  3  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes,  qualified,  whichever 
period  is  shorter. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  not  desig- 
nate as  United  SUtes  attorney  a  person 
whose  nomination  by  the  President  to  that 
office  was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  If  the 
Senate  rejects  the  nomination  of  a  person 
designated  by  the  Attorney  (Seneral  to  serve 
as  United  SUtes  attorney,  the  person  shall 
cease  to  serve  as  United  SUtes  attorney 
upon  such  rejection.". 

(g)  Section  565  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
§5S5.  Vacanciea 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  United  SUtes  marshal,  the  Attorney 
General  may  designate  a  United  SUtes  mar- 
shal to  serve  until  the  end  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  of  the  United  SUtes,  or 
until  the  person  nominated  by  the  President 
as  United  SUtes  marshal,  or  appointed  by 
the  President  as  United  SUtes  marshal 
under  a  recess  appointment  under  Article  II. 
Section  2.  Paragraph  3  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes,  qualifies,  whichever 
period  is  shorter. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  not  desig- 
nate as  United  SUtes  marshal  a  person 
whose  nomination  by  the  President  to  that 
office  was  rejected  by  the  Senate.  If  the 
Senate  rejects  the  nomination  of  a  person 
designated  by  the  Attorney  General  to  serve 
as  United  States  marshal,  the  person  shall 
cease  to  serve  as  United  SUtes  marshal 
upon  such  rejection.". 

The  interim  appointment  authority  which 
resides  primarily  in  the  District  Court,  pur- 
suant to  28  U.S.C.  546  and  565,  has  created 
difficulties  and  delays  in  some  instances, 
due  to  differences  of  opinion  among  mem- 
bers of  the  court  and  local  political  circum- 
stances. United  States  attorneys  and  mar- 
shals are  directly  accountable  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  it  is  felt  that  the  Attorney 
General  should  have  the  authority  to  fill 
vacancies  on  a  short-term  basis  until  the 
President's  nominee  can  be  confirmed. 

Subsection    3(h),    pertaining    to    United 
States  Attorney  and  related  salaries,  would 
amend  section  548  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  read  as  follows: 
"9  548.  Salaries 

"Subject  to  sections  5315-5317  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code,  the  Attorney  General 
shall  fix  the  annual  salaries  of  United 
SUtes  attorneys,  assistant  United  SUtes  at- 
torneys, and  attorneys  appointed  under  sec- 
tion 543  of  this  title  at  rates  of  compensa- 
tion not  in  excess  of  the  rate  of  basic  com- 
pensation provided  for  Executive  Level  IV 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 5315  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code." 

Subsection  (h)  would  amend  28  U.S.C.  548 
to  raise  the  salaries  for  United  SUtes  Attor- 


neys, Assistant  United  States  Attorneys 
(AUSAs)  and  attorneys  appointed  under  18 
U.S.C.  543.  to  rates  which  are  comparable  to 
salary  levels  for  members  of  the  Senior  Ex- 
ecutive Service  (SES).  At  the  present  time, 
approximately  68  supervisory  AUSA  posi- 
tions in  30  United  SUtes  Attorneys'  offices 
are  "equivalent  positions"  within  the  defini- 
tion of  the  SES.  However  these  positions 
have  been  indefinitely  administratively  ex- 
empted from  the  SES.  Subsection  (h)  would 
provide  pay  comparability  for  United  SUtes 
Attorneys  with  non-career  SES  members. 
Section  548  of  Title  28  U.S.C.  presently 
limits  United  SUtes  Attorneys  and  AUSAs' 
salaries  to  the  nuiximum  rate  allowable  for 
a  GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule,  as  set 
forth  in  5  U.S.C.  5332.  Since  the  salary  ceil- 
ing for  SES  members  was  recently  lifted. 
United  SUtes  Attorneys  and  senior  AUSAs 
have  been  more  adversely  affected  mone- 
tarily. 

Section  4.  This  section  would  amend 
Chapter  301  of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code, 
by  inserting  a  new  section  after  section  4011 
providing  certain  authorization  for  the  Sup- 
port of  United  SUtes  Prisoners  appropria- 
tion. 

Proposed  Section  4012(a)  the  necessary 
clothing,  medical  aid. 

The  contracts  with  non-Federal  institu- 
tions provide  funds  to  these  institutions  to 
confine,  clothe  and  provide  medical  care  for 
certain  unsentenced  Federal  inmates,  for 
certain  sentenced  Federal  prisoners  await- 
ing transportation  to  permanent  incarcer- 
ation facilities,  and  for  cerUin  Federal  pris- 
oners called  to  non-Federal  facilities  for  ju- 
dicial purposes. 

Proposed  Section  4012(a)  and  payment  of 
rewards. 

This  authority  is  required  to  allow  the 
U.S.  Marshals  Service  to  pay  rewards  for 
the  capture  of  escaped  Federal  prisoners 
who  were  in  the  custody  of  the  U.S.  Mar- 
shals Service  at  the  time  of  escape. 

(b)  entering  into  contracts  or  cooperative 
agreements  for  only  the  reasonable  and 
actual  cost  to  assist  the  government  of  any 
SUte.  territory  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  for  the  necessary  construction  or 
physical  renovation,  and  the  acquisition  of 
equipment,  supplies,  or  materials  required 
to  improve  conditions  of  confinement  and 
services  of  any  facility  which  confines  Fed- 
eral deUlnees.  in  accordance  with  regula- 
tions to  be  issued  by  the  Attorney  General, 
and  which  are  comparable  to  regulations 
issued  under  section  4006  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code. 

This  language  would  provide  the  Depart- 
ment with  sUtutory  authority  to  use  the 
"Support  of  United  SUtes  prisoners"  appro- 
priation for  the  purpose  of  improving  local 
jail  facilities  and  conditions. 

Section  5.  This  section  would  amend 
Chapter  33  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code, 
by  adding  a  new  section  538  which  would 
authorize  certain  activities  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Proposed  Section  538(a)  expenses  neces- 
sary for  the  detection  and  prosecution  of 
crimes  against  the  United  States. 

Authorization  for  appropriations  for  the 
detection  and  prosecution  of  crimes  against 
the  United  SUtes  includes  the  expenses  nec- 
essary for  the  FBI  to  conduct  investigations 
of  those  violations  of  Federal  law  for  which 
the  FBI  has  responsibility.  In  addition  to 
national  priority  areas  of  organized  crime, 
foreign  counterintelligence,  terrorism,  and 
white-collar  crime,  the  FBI  has  primary  ju- 
risdiction over  numerous  other  Federal  sUt- 
utes  concentrating  on  such  areas  as  inter- 


sUte  crimes,  forcible  crimes  against  banking 
institutions,  civil  rights,  and  fugitive  investi- 
gations. Typical  expenses  include  personnel 
compensation  and  benefiU,  travel  and  trans- 
porUtion  of  persons  and  property,  rent, 
communications  and  utilities,  capital  and 
noncapital  equipment,  and  supplies. 

Proposed  Section  538(b)  protection  of  the 
person  of  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  person  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Appropriations  are  utilized  for  the  pur- 
poses of  assuring  the  security  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  of  the  Attorney  General,  when  so 
requested  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Typical  expenses  include  personnel  compen- 
sation and  travel  costs. 

Proposed  Section  538(c)  acquisition,  col-' 
lection,  classification  and  preservation  of 
identification  and  other  records  and  their 
exchange  with,  and  for  the  official  use  of, 
the  duly  authorized  officials  of  the  Federal 
Government,  of  SUtes,  cities,  and  other  in- 
stitutions, such  exchange  to  be  subject  to 
cancellation  if  dissemination  is  made  out- 
side the  receiving  departments  or  related 
agencies. 

Authorization  for  appropriations  for  the 
collection  and  preservation  of  identification 
and  other  records  and  their  exchange  with 
authorized  officials  includes  expenses  for 
the  maintenance  at  FBI  Headquarters  of 
the  Central  Records  System,  consisting  of 
over  six  million  investigative,  personnel,  ap- 
plicant, administrative,  and  general  case 
files,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  fingerprint 
identification  records  submitted  by  over 
20.000  authorized  agencies.  In  addition,  this 
authorization  for  appropriations  includes 
expenses  of  providing  information  con- 
tained in  FBI  records  to  other  Federal  agen- 
cies in  compliance  with  Executive  Order 
10450  and  to  authorized  officials  of  SUtes. 
cities,  and  other  institutions. 

Proposed  Section  538(d)  such  other  inves- 
tigations regarding  official  matters  under 
the  control  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  I>epartment  of  SUte  as  may  be  di- 
rected by  the  Attorney  General. 

This  language  would  permit  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  at  the  direction  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  other  investigations  regard- 
ing official  matters  as  determined  by  the  At- 
torney General. 

Proposed  Section  538(e)  purchase  for 
police-type  use  without  regard  to  the  gener- 
al purchase  price  limitation  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehi- 
cles. 

Authorization  for  appropriations  for 
motor  vehicles  includes  the  expenses  associ- 
ated with  the  purchase  and  hire  of  motor 
vehicles  utilized  by  investigative  and  sup- 
port personnel  in  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties. 

Proposed  Section  538(f)  acquisition,  lease, 
maintenance  and  operation  of  aircraft. 

Authorization  for  appropriations  for  air- 
craft includes  the  expenses  of  acquisition, 
lease,  maintenance  and  operation  of  aircraft 
strategically  located  in  various  field  offices 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Proposed  Section  538(g)  purchase  of  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  and  attendance  at 
f  iresums  matches. 

Authorization  for  appropriations  for  fire- 
arms and  ammunitions  includes  the  ex- 
penses of  acquisition  and  maintenance  of 
firearms  and  implemenUtion  of  FBI  fire- 
arm training  programs  utilized  by  employ- 
ees In  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties. 

A  provision  has  been  added  to  allow  F^I 
agents  to  also  attend  cerUin  organized  fire- 
arms matches.  Participation  in  competitive 
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matches  with  other  law  enforcement  agen- 
dea  Improves  firearms  proficiency  and  im- 
proves the  morale  of  the  agents.  Other  enti- 
tles In  the  Department  of  Justice  currently 
have  authority  to  permit  their  agents  to 
attend  firearms  matches. 

Proposed  Section  538(h)  payment  of  re- 
wards. 

Authorization  for  appropriations  for  pay- 
ment of  rewards  is  utilized  on  a  selective 
basis  for  information  which  results  in  the 
identification  and  apprehension  of  individ- 
uals being  sought  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation. 

Proposed  Section  538(1)  expenses  to  meet 
unforeseen  emergencies  of  a  confidential 
character,  to  be  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  and  to  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  certificate  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gener- 
al. 

The  word  "solely"  has  been  dropped  from 
the  phrase  "solely  on  the  certification  of 
the  Attorney  General."  The  word  "solely" 
restricts  the  certification  process  by  provid- 
ing tiiat  only  the  Attorney  General  is  per- 
mitted to  approve  the  use  of  funds  for  such 
purposes.  Removing  the  word  "solely"  and 
adding  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  per- 
mits expeditious  certification  by  either  the 
Attorney  General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General. 

Proposed  Section  538(J)  payment  of  travel 
and  related  expenses  for  immediate  family 
members  of  employees.  Including  costs  of 
expenses  incurred  for  specialized  training 
and  orientation  In  connection  with  a  trans- 
fer to  Puerto  Rico,  other  territories  and  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  SUtes,  and  assign- 
ment In  a  legal  attache  post  outside  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  United  States;  and. 

This  provision  would  allow  family  mem- 
bers of  agents  under  transfer  to  Puerto 
Rico,  other  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States  and  legal  attache  posts 
outside  U.S.  territories,  travel  and  per  diem 
allowances.  These  expenses  would  be  in- 
curred when  receiving  orientation  training 
prior  to  the  agent's  departure  to  a  new  as- 
signment. Family  success  In  adjusting  to  life 
in  a  new  environment  depends  largely  upon 
language  ability,  attitude  and  cultural 
awareness  prior  to  arrival.  Training  and  ori- 
entation will  be  coordinated  by  the  FBI 
Academy  and  the  State  Department's  For- 
eign Service  Institute. 

Proposed  Section  538(k)  classification  of 
arson  as  a  Part  I  crime  in  its  Uniform  Crime 
Reports. 

The  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation is  authorized  and  directed  to 
classify  the  offense  of  arson  as  a  Part  I 
crime  in  its  Uniform  Crime  Reports.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
develop  and  prepare  a  special  statistical 
report  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Fire 
Data  Center  for  the  crime  of  arson,  and 
shall  make  public  the  results  of  that  report. 
Proposed  Section  538  none  of  the  sums  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  by  this  Act  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  be 
used  to  pay  the  compensation  of  any  em- 
ployee in  the  competitive  service. 

All  puitions  in  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation are  excepted  from  the  competi- 
tive service  and  the  incimibents  of  such  po- 
sitions occupy  positions  in  the  excepted 
service. 

Proposed  Section  539  this  section  would 
authorize  the  setting  of  fees  for  services 
rendered  by  the  FBI's  identification  divi- 
sion. It  reads: 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  may 
establish  and  collect  fees  for  the  processing 


of  noncriminal  employment  and  licensing 
fingerprint  cards.  Such  fee  is  to  represent 
the  cost  of  furnishing  the  service.  The  funds 
collected  shall  be  credited  to  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
without  regard  to  other  existing  statutory 
limitations,  e.g..  tlUe  31,  United  States  Code, 
section  3302  and  section  9701:  and  may  be 
used  to  pay  for  salaries  and  other  expenses 
incurred  in  operating  the  FBI  Identification 
Division,  and  such  funds  may  be  carried 
over  from  fiscal  year  to  fiscal  year  for  such 
purposes.  There  will  be  no  fee  assessed  in 
connection  with  the  processing  of  requests 
for  criminal  history  records  by  criminal  jus- 
tice agencies  for  criminal  justice  purposes  or 
for  employment  in  criminal  justice  agencies. 
This  language  allows  the  FBI  to  set  fees 
for  services  rendered  by  the  Identification 
Division  permits  the  receipts  from  these 
fees  to  be  utilized  in  payiniB;  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  FBI's  Identification  Division. 

Section  6.  This  section  would  amend  title 
8  United  States  Code,  Section  1555  to  pro- 
vide authorization  for  certain  activities  for 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
Proposed  Section  6<aKb)  advance  of  cash 
to  aliens  for  meals  and  lodging  while  en- 
route  and  payment  of  allowances  to  aliens, 
whUe  held  in  custody  under  the  immigra- 
tion laws,  for  work  performed. 

Payment  of  allowances  to  aliens  held  in 
custody  is  for  work  such  as  serving  meals 
and  cleaning.  Such  expenses  are  Incurred  by 
the  Detention  and  Deportation  function. 
Title  31  United  SUtes  Code  Section  529  pro- 
hibits the  advances  of  public  moneys  unless 
authorized  by  appropriation  or  other  law. 

Proposed  Section  6(c)  payment  of  ex- 
penses and  allowances  incurred  in  tracking 
lost  persons  as  required  by  public  exigencies 
in  aid  of  State  or  local  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

Local  law  enforcement  agencies  often  re- 
quest Border  Patrol  agents  to  participate  in 
searches  for  lost  persons.  Without  the  pro- 
posed language,  there  is  no  authority  to  pay 
officers  while  on  a  regular  tour  of  duty  or 
on  an  overtime  basis.  This  authorization  is 
also  necessary  to  clarify  employee  rights  to 
benefits  if  killed  or  injured  while  conduct- 
ing searches. 

Proposed  Section  6(d)  payment  of  rewards 
and  purohases  of  evidence  and  payments  for 
information. 

Such  expenses  are  incurred  by  the  border 
and  Interior  enforcement  program  activities 
of  the  Service.  Payment  of  rewards  is  used 
for  purposes  of  a  confidential  nature  such 
as  informant  development.  Infiltration,  and 
Information  or  evidence  in  civil  or  criminal 
prosecution. 

Authority  is  Included  also  for  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  (INS)  to 
use  funds  for  the  purchase  of  evidence  and 
to  make  payments  for  information.  The 
nature  of  investigative  operations  carried 
out  by  INS  requires  the  use  of  certain 
amounts  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  evi- 
dence and  for  the  payment  for  information. 
This  provision  would  permit  the  use  of  ap- 
propriated funds  for  these  purposes.  The 
use  of  these  funds  is  particularly  critical  to 
the  anti-smuggling  program. 

Proposed  Section  6(e)  expenses  to  meet 
unforeseen  emergencies  of  a  confidential 
character,  to  be  expended  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  and  accounted 
for  on  the  certificate  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  the  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

These  expenses  are  often  necessary  to 
protect  the  Identity  of  Informants. 

The  word  "solely"  has  been  dropped  from 
the  phrase  "solely  on  the  certificate  of  the 


Attorney  General."  The  provision  permlU 
the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the  collection 
of  evidence  and  Information  of  a  confiden- 
tial nature.  The  word  'solely"  restricts  the 
certification  process  by  providing  that  only 
the  Attorney  General  is  permitted  to  ap- 
prove the  use  of  funds  for  such  purposes. 
Removing  the  word  "solely"  and  adding  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  permits  expedi- 
tious certification  by  either  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Proposed  Section  6(f)  purchase  for  police- 
type  use  without  regard  to  the  general  pur- 
chase price  limitation  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  hire  passenger  motor  vehicles. 

Motor  vehicles  are  a  necessary  enforce- 
ment tool  of  the  Service  for  pursuit  of  indi- 
viduals in  violation  of  the  immigration  laws, 
transportation  of  aliens  in  custody,  travel 
status  situations,  and  case  investigation. 

Proposed  Section  6(g)  acquisition,  lease, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  aircraft. 

Aircraft  are  used  in  the  Service  by  the 
Border  and  Interior  Enforcement  Program 
Activities.  These  aircraft  are  an  effective 
method  of  detecting  the  presence  of  persons 
attempting  or  completing  unlawful  entry 
into  the  United  States,  while  providing  fur- 
ther assistance  in  the  containment  and  ap- 
prehension of  these  individuals. 

Proposed  Section  6(h)  payment  for  fire- 
arms and  ammimition  and  attendance  at 
firearms  matches. 

Firearms  and  ammunition  are  provided 
primarily  to  Border  Patrol  and  Investigative 
Agents  of  the  Service  for  use  in  emergency 
situations  only.  Firearms  matches  are  con- 
ducted to  develop  the  expertise  and  safe  use 
of  these  weapons. 

Proposed  Section  6(1)  planning,  acquisi- 
tion of  sites  and  construction  of  new  facili- 
ties and  construction,  operation,  mainte- 
nance, remodeling,  and  repair  of  buildings 
and  the  purchase  of  equipment  incident 
thereto  and  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

These  buildings  and  associated  equipment 
are  used  primarily  for  purposes  of  alien  de- 
tention, inspections  and  border  patrol  facili- 
ties and  in  some  cases,  living  quarters  for  of- 
ficers assigned  to  remote  locations. 

Language  has  been  added  to  refine  the  au- 
thority INS  has  to  construct  facilities.  INS 
believes  that  additional  language  for  plan- 
ning, site  acquisition  and  construction  is  re- 
quired to  clarify  INS"  authority  to  construct 
facilities. 

Proposed  Section  6(j)  refunds  of  mainte- 
nance bills,  immigration  fines,  and  other 
items  properly  returnable  except  deposits  of 
aliens  who  become  public  charges  and  de- 
posits to  secure  payment  of  fines  and  pas- 
sage money. 

Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  refund  im- 
migration fines  collected  from  carrier  when 
it  is  determined,  through  adjudication,  that 
such  fines  were  improperly  imposed  and 
other  items  properly  refundable. 

Proposed  Section  6(k)  payment  of  inter- 
preters and  translators  who  are  not  citizens 
of  the  United  States  and  distribution  of  citi- 
zenship textbooks  to  aliens  without  cost  to 
such  aliens. 

Translators  and  interpreters  are  necessary 
to  facilitate  communications  between  Serv- 
ice personnel  and  persons  not  speaking  or 
writing  the  English  language.  While  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  the  non-English 
speaking  people,  translators  and  interpret- 
ers are  primarily  used  during  deportation 
proceedings  and  other  legal  hearings.  The 
textbooks  provide  clear  instruction  in  citi- 
zenship responsibilities  to  applicants  for 
naturalization. 


Proposed  Section  6(1)  acquisition  of  land 
as  sites  for  enforcement  fences,  and  con- 
struction incident  to  such  fences. 

Enforcement  fences  are  utilized  by  the 
Service  in  certain  border  areas  as  part  of  its 
prevention  strategy,  and  are  useful  for  the 
ptirposes  of  controlling  the  flow  of  unlawful 
entrants  into  areas  where  apprehension  is 
most  assured. 

Proposed  Section  6(m)  research  related  to 
immigration  enforcement  which  shall 
remskln  available  until  expended. 

This  research  included  the  evaluaion  of 
new  technology  for  its  applicability  to  Serv- 
ice programs,  such  as  communications  sys- 
tems and  detection  services.  Research  and 
development  projects  have,  for  example, 
been  directed  toward  new  capabilities  in 
wide  area  surveillance  through  infrared  and 
radar  devices,  in  automatic  inspections  of 
large  vehicles  and  rooms  through  heartbeat 
detector  techniques,  and  in  selected  enforce- 
ment and  public  service  acltivites  through 
satellite  and  digital  communications  tech- 
niques. 

Proposed  Section  6(n)  payment  of  ex- 
penses related  to  the  purchase  and/or  lease 
of  privately  owned  horses. 

This  language  would  allow  INS  to  use 
horses  in  its  routine  activities  under  the 
Border  Patrol  program.  Remote  areas  acces- 
sible by  motor  vehicle  require  the  use  of 
such  horses  to  accomplish  routine  patrol. 

Proposed  Section  6(o)  payment  of  ex- 
penses necessary  under  Section  501(c)  of  the 
Refugee  Education  Assistance  Act  of  1980 
(P.L.  96-422)  for  the  processing,  care,  main- 
tenance, security,  transportation  and  recep- 
tion and  placement  in  the  United  States  of 
Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

Authority  is  included  to  expend  funds 
commensurate  with  the  transfer  of  func- 
tions to  process,  care,  maintain,  secure, 
transport  and  resettle  Cubans  and  Haitians 
from  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Proposed  Section  6(p)  the  emergency  re- 
pleu;ement  of  aircraft  upon  the  certificate  of 
the  Attorney  General. 

This  language  authorizes  the  Inunigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  to  quickly  re- 
place aircraft,  on  an  emergency  basis,  in 
order  to  avoid  an  undue  interruption  of  the 
enforcement  function. 

Proposed  Section  7.  This  section  would 
provide  authority  for  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  to  accept  gifts,  dona- 
tions and  bequests. 

(a)  the  Commissioner  of  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service  is  authorized  to 
accept  unconditional  gifts,  donations  or  be- 
quests of  real,  personal,  or  other  property 
for  use  in  the  operations  and  functions  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
and  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
is  authorized  to  retain  horses  received  as  do- 
nations prior  to  January  1,  1982.  For  the 
purposes  of  Federal  Income,  estate  and  gift 
taxes,  property  that  is  accepted  under  this 
section  is  considered  as  a  gift  or  bequest,  to 
or  for  the  use  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
•ntle  31,  United  States  Code  Section  1342, 
the  Conrniissioner  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  is  authorized  to 
accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated  serv- 
ices to  assist  the  Service  in  information 
services  to  the  public.  Persons  providing  vol- 
untary services  shall  not  be  used  to  displace 
any  federal  employee  and  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  federal  employee  for  any  purpose 
except  for  the  purpose  of  Chapter  81  of 
TiUe  5  United  SUtes  Code,  (relating  to  the 


compensation  for  injury)  and  sections  2671 
through  2680  of  title  28,  UrUted  SUtes 
Code,  (relating  to  tort  Claims). 

This  language  would  authorize  the  Com- 
missioner of  INS  to  accept  gifts,  donations 
or  bequests,  which  would  assist  in  the  oper- 
ation of  INS  and  accept  voluntary  services 
to  assist  in  the  information  services  activi- 
ties of  INS.  The  need  for  the  former  was 
raised  recently  by  a  donation  to  INS,  in 
1981,  of  eight  Morgan  horses.  Since  then, 
additional  offers  to  donate  horses  to  INS 
have  been  made.  The  general  gift  authority 
is  similar  to  that  of  other  agencies  (Admin- 
istrative Conference  of  the  United  SUtes,  5 
U.S.C.  575;  Treasury  Department,  31  U.S.C. 
901:  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  20  U.S.C. 
55;  the  Conunerce  Department,  15  U.S.C. 
1522).  The  authority  to  use  voluntary  serv- 
ices without  compensation  in  the  informa- 
tion service  function  of  INS  would  remove 
the  restriction  in  31  U.S.C.  1342  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  services.  This  provision 
will  enable  voluntary  agencies  to  operate 
"ask  immigration"  Upe  libraries  in  conjunc- 
tion with  INS  and  to  miUntain  roving  infor- 
mation represenUtives  in  INS'  waiting 
rooms. 

Section  8.  This  section  would  provide  au- 
thority for  certain  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration's  activities. 

Proposed  Section  8(a)  the  hire  and  acquis- 
tlon  of  law  enforcement  and  passenger 
motor  vehicles  without  regard  to  the  gener- 
al purchase  price  limiUtion  for  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

This  provision  authorizes  passenger  motor 
vehicles  to  give  special  agents  the  capability 
to  operate  in  a  clandestine  mode  to  carry 
out  surveillance  and  other  enforcement 
techniques  in  enforcing  the  drug  abuse  laws. 
The  vehicles  must  appear  to  be  the  same  as 
those  found  in  the  environment  in  which 
the  agents  carry  out  their  mission,  with  no 
identification  to  indicate  that  the  vehicles 
are  govenmient-owned.  Vehicles  purchased 
for  law  enforcement  use  typically  cost  more 
than  fleet-type  vehicles. 

DEA's  operations,  such  as  special  investi- 
gative matters  and  regulatory  and  training 
activities,  are  most  effectively  and,  from  a 
cost  basis,  most  efficiently  carried  out 
through  use  of  passenger  motor  vehicles 
hired  or  leased  from  private  organizations 
and  from  GSA. 

Proposed  Section  8(b)  payment  in  advance 
for  special  tests  and  studies  by  contract. 

This  section  provides  for  payment  In  ad- 
vance for  research  contracts  and  projects. 
Advance  payment  is  the  most  efficient  fi- 
nancing mechanism.  These  projects  maxi- 
mize the  effectiveness  of  DEA's  operations 
by  development  of  new  or  improved  tech- 
niques and  procedures  and  increase  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  investigative  evi- 
dence. Federal  sUtute  prohibits  advance 
payments  unless  specifically  authorized  by 
the  appropriation  or  other  law. 

Proposed  Section  8(c)  payment  in  advance 
for  expenses  arising  out  of  contractual  and 
reimbursable  agreements  with  SUte  and 
local  law  enforcement  and  regulatory  agen- 
cies while  engaged  in  cooperative  enforce- 
ment and  regulatory  activities  in  accordance 
with  section  503a(2)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  (21  U.S.C.  873(a)(2)). 

This  section  provides  for  the  funding  of 
contracte,  cooperative  or  reimbursable 
agreements,  executed  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  cooperative  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities with  SUte  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment, and  with  controlled  substances  regu- 
latory agencies.  These  agreements  aid  in 
suppressing  the  abuse  of  controlled  sub- 


stances through  the  institution  and  prosecu- 
tion of  cases  in  courts  and  before  licensing 
bouxto.  It  is  often  necesnry  to  advance  - 
funds  to  accomplish  this  activity. 

Section  8(d)  expenses  to  meet  unforeseen 
emergencies  of  a  confidential  character  to 
be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  At- 
torney General,  and  to  be  accounted  for  on 
the  certificate  of  the  Attorney  General  or 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

These  expenses  are  necessary  for  the  pur- 
chase or  procurement  of  Information  or  evi- 
dence from  individuals  whose  identity  must 
be  protected  and  remain  confidential,  to 
meet  emergency  situations  threatening  the 
personal  safety  of  Govenunent  agents,  in- 
formants, or  their  families,  and  for  emer- 
gency situations  in  which  disclosure  of  the 
expenditures  would  jeopardize  investigative 
operations.  The  above  language  was  includ- 
ed previously  in  the  appropriation  for  DEA 
since  1974.  It  has  also  been  included  in  the 
appropriation  of  predecessor  agencies  from 
1966. 

The  word  "solely"  has  been  dropped  from 
the  phrase  "solely  on  the  certificate  of  the 
Attorney  General."  The  provision  permiU 
the  expenditure  of  funds  for  the  collection 
of  evidence  and  information  of  a  confiden- 
tial nature.  The  word  "solely"  restricts  the 
certification  process  by  providing  that  only 
the  Attorney  General  is  permitted  to  ap- 
prove the  use  of  funds  for  such  purposes. 
Removing  the  word  "solely"  and  adding  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  permits  expedi- 
tious certification  by  either  the  Attorney 
General  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Section  8(e)  payment  of  rewards. 

This  language  provides  for  payments  to 
informants  or  other  persons  aiding  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  arrest  of  suspects,  seizure  of 
drugs,  or  prosecution  of  violators. 

Section  8(e)  and  the  purchase  of  evidence 
and  payment  for  information  (PE/PI). 

PE/PI  funds  are  used  to  purchase  drugs 
and  controlled  substances  in  undercover  op- 
erations, and  to  pay  informants.  The  nature 
of  these  transactions  is  such  that  the  PE/PI 
accounts  are  unique— expenditures  are  not 
predicUble  and  controllable  in  the  custom- 
ary sense.  Under  a  one  year  authority  and 
appropriation  medium  and  long-range  oper- 
ations must  often  be  terminated  at  the  end 
of  a  fiscal  year  and  started  again  after  the 
new  year.  Many  operations  must  come  to  a 
temporary  halt  at  the  begiiming  of  the  year 
because  of  the  time  it  takes  to  distribute  - 
PE/PI  allowances  to  the  field.  The  use  of 
PE/PI  in  large  amoimts  must  be  curtailed  at 
the  end  of  the  year  because,  if  the  funds 
cannot  be  recovered,  there  are  no  funds  in 
reserve  to  make  up  the  loss— putting  the 
agency  in  a  deficiency  position. 

Section  8(f)  publication  of  technical  and 
informational  material  in  professional  and 
trade  journals,  and  purchase  of  chemicals, 
apparatus,  and  scientific  equipment. 

This  section  provides  for  the  publication 
of  materials  which  help  to  develop  an 
awareness  of  Federal  drug  enforcement  and 
drug  industry  regulatory  activities.  The 
DEA  laboratories  perform  analyses  of  drug 
evidence  and  provide  expert  scientific  testi- 
mony for  prosecutorial  purposes.  In-depth 
ballistics  examinations  are  performed  to 
help  determine  sources  of  drugs.  Research 
capability  is  malnUined  in  the  areas  of  fo- 
rensic science  and  advanced  technological 
development. 

Section  8(g)  necessary  acconunodations  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  conferences 
and  training  activities. 

This  language  provides  authority  to  house 
basic   and   advanced   trainees   in   quarters 
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close  to  the  National  Training  Institute 
classrooms  In  Washington,  D.C.  This  capa- 
bility to  conduct  conferences  pertaining  to 
enforcement,  regulatory  and  technical  pro- 
grams gives  DEA  greater  flexibility  in  its 
management  affairs. 

Section  8(h)  acquisition,  lease,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  aircraft. 

This  provision  authorizes  aviation  support 
for  DEA  operations.  Aircraft  Is  needed  by 
DEA  to  detect  and  Interdict  narcotics  traffic 
primarily  through  air  to  ground  surveil- 
lance, overwater  surveillance,  and  undercov- 
er operations.  The  use  of  aircraft  by  drug 
trafftckers  Is  well  documented.  The  use  of 
aircraft  for  surveillance  activities  can  often 
replace  complex  or  impossible  ground  sur- 
veillance. 

Section  8(i)  contracting  with  individuals 
for  personal  services  abroad,  and  such  indi- 
viduals shall  not  be  regarded  as  employees 
of  the  United  SUtes  Government  for  the 
purpose  of  any  law  administered  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management; 

The  authority  to  employ  aliens  and  U.S. 
Citizens,  by  contract,  abroad,  is  necesary  to 
hire  investigative  assistants,  translators, 
clerical  and  other  personnel  in  foreign  of- 
fices. Staffing  clerical  positions  with  person- 
nel hired  in  the  U.S.  is  difficult  in  many  for- 
eign offices  and  impossible  in  others  due  to 
remote  locations  and  adverse  living  condi- 
tions. Recruitment  of  personnel  from  the 
U.S.,  even  if  successful,  is  generally  met 
with  extended  delays  in  the  selectee's  actual 
arrival  at  post.  Hence,  without  this  author- 
ity, the  office  wUl  be  without  clerical  assist- 
ance for  extended  periods  of  time. 

There  are  dependents  of  State  Depart- 
ment Foreign  Service  Officers.  U.S.  Military 
personnel  and  other  U.S.  citizens  at  all  posts 
where  DEA  has  an  office  who  are  available 
for  temporary  employment. 

Section  8(j)  payment  for  firearms  and  am- 
munition and  attendance  at  firearms 
matches. 

This  section  provides  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations for  firearms  and  ammunition 
including  the  expense  of  acquisition  and 
maintenance  of  firearms  utilized  by  employ- 
ees In  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties.  These  duties  Include  participating  in 
firearms  matches  to  develop  the  expertise 
and  safe  use  of  weapons. 

Section  8(k)  payment  for  tort  claims  when 
such  claims  arise  in  Foreign  Countries  in 
connection  with  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration operations  abroad;  and 

This  authority  provides  for  payment  by 
the  United  States  Government  to  persons 
injured  in  a  foreign  country  as  a  result  of 
actions  of  DEA  employees  acting  within  the 
scope  of  their  employment. 

Section  8(1)  research  related  to  enforce- 
ment and  drug  control  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

This  language  provides  for  a  Research  and 
Engineering  program  covering  the  following 
elements:  search  and  surveillance;  communi- 
cations; command  and  control;  regulatory 
support;  forensic  sciences;  operational  sup- 
port: and  special  studies. 

Section  9.  This  section  would  provide  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  make  certain  award 
payments. 

Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3302  of  title  31  of  the  United  States 
Code,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion is  authorized  to  set  aside  25  per  centum 
of  the  net  amount  of  money  realized  from 
the  forfeiture  of  assets  seized  by  it  under 
any  provision  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970 
(21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.).  to  be  available  in 


amounts  as  specified  in  appropriation  acts 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  only  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  awards  of  compensation 
with  respect  to  such  forfeiture;  and  to  pay, 
totally  within  ite  discretion,  such  awards  to 
any  entity  not  an  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  any  person  not 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  State  or  local  government,  that 
provides  information  or  assistance  with 
leads  to  a  forfeiture  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a).  Such  awards  can  be  made  in  any 
amount  up  to  25  per  centum  of  the  amount 
realized  from  the  forfeiture,  or  $150,000. 
whichever  is  lesser,  in  any  case,  except  that 
no  awards  shall  be  made  based  on  the  value 
of  the  contraband.  The  authority  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration to  pay  on  award  of  $10,000  or 
more  shall  not  be  delegated. 

(b)  the  amounts  credited  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  available  for  obligations 
until  September  30, 1985;  and 

(c)  the  remaining  75  per  centum  of  the  net 
amount  of  money  realized  from  the  forfeit- 
ures referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
paid  to  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury. 

Provided,  that  the  authority  furnished  by 
this  section  shall  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  at  which  time  any  amount 
of  the  unobligated  balances  remaining  in 
this  account,  accumulated  before  September 
30,  1984,  shall  be  paid  to  the  miscellaneous 
receipts  of  the  Treasury:  and  provided  fur- 
ther, that  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration shall  conduct  detailed  financial 
audits,  semi-annually,  or  the  expenditures 
of  funds  from  this  account  and— 

(1)  report  the  results  of  each  audit,  in 
writing,  to  the  Department  of  Justice;  and 

(2)  report  annually  to  Congress  concern- 
ing these  audits. 

The  proposed  authority  provides  discre- 
tionary authority  to  make  award  payments 
of  up  to  25  percent  of  the  net  value  of  seized 
assets.  Section  9  of  the  1982  Authorization 
Act  (S-951)  contained  a  request  for  author- 
ity to  make  moiety  payments  to  informants 
in  narcotic  cases.  Section  9  of  S-2567.  the 
1983  DOJ  Authorization  Act.  contained  lan- 
guage similar  to  this  proposed  revision  as  a 
refinement  of  that  authority  and  reflects 
the  need  for  a  more  flexible  and  effective 
enforcement  mechanism  that  would  be  pro- 
vided by  the  moiety  authority.  In  addition 
this  language  is  a  necessary  and  logical  reac- 
tion to  the  recent  trend  of  drug  traffickers 
to  utilize  large  amounts  of  currency  and 
assets,  expensive  aircraft,  vessels,  and  vehi- 
cles to  facilitate  their  drug  trafficking.  In 
November  of  1978.  Congress  saw  fit  to  make 
assets  of  drug  traffickers  used  in  exchange 
for  drugs  or  to  facilitate  drug  activities  for- 
feitable. The  proposed  provisions  give  DEA 
the  practical  tool  of  being  able  to  pay  in- 
formants meaningful  rewards  from  the 
assets  and  property  of  the  drug  traffickers. 

Section  10.  This  section  would  amend 
Chapter  303  of  title  18  United  States  Code 
by  inserting  a  new  section  4043  authorizing 
certain  activities  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

Proposed  Section  4043(a)  the  administra- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  Federal 
penal  and  correctional  institutions,  includ- 
ing supervision  and  support  of  United 
States  Prisoners  in  non-federal  institutions, 
not  to  exceed  $100,000  for  Inmate  legal  serv- 
ices within  the  system. 

The  Bureau  locates  and  contracts  with  ap- 
propriate non-Federal  agencies  for  facilities 
to  board  certain  types  of  Federal  offenders 
and  detainees.  These  facilities  are  used  for 
the  following  reasons: 


(1)  to  relieve  overcrowding  In  Federal  in- 
stitutions, 

(2)  to  offer  protection  to  Federal  offend- 
ers who  would  be  in  danger  In  Federal  insti- 
tutions, 

(3)  to  help  keep  Irunates  near  to  their 
home  communities, 

(4)  to  provide  programs  not  generally 
available  In  Federal  Institutions,  and 

(5)  to  place  juvenile  offenders  in  residen- 
tial facilities. 

Provision  Is  also  made  to  make  available 
certain  funds  for  Inmate  legal  services,  such 
as  assisting  programs  where  law  students 
represent  inmates  on  selected  matters. 

Proposed  Section  4043(b)  purchase  and 
hire  of  law  enforcement  and  passenger 
motor  vehicles. 

Hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  are  often 
necessary  for  personnel  in  travel  status.  Law 
enforcement  and  passenger  vehicles  are 
used  for  transportinig  offenders  and  for  rou- 
tine functions  In  the  dally  operations  of 
Bureau  of  Prison  facilities. 

Proposed  Section  4043(c)  compilation  of 
statistics  relating  to  prisoners  in  Federal 
penal  and  correctional  Institutions. 

Administrative  services  perform  up-to-the- 
minute  locator  and  status  information  on  all 
individuals  In  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General;  population  counts  and  statistics; 
and  inter-agency.  Inter- facility  and  Intra-in- 
stitution  population  movement  schedules, 
notices,  statistics,  and  computation  and 
update  of  sentences. 

Proposed  Section  4043(d)  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  to  improve 
their  correctional  systems. 

Technical  assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  is  provided  by  a  variety  of 
means  such  as  staff  training  and  education, 
facility  inspection,  and  consultation  for 
manual  writing.  Prior  to  contracts  with  non- 
Federal  facilities,  the  Bureau  ensures  that 
the  contracting  facilities  meet  the  Bureau 
standards  for  the  housing  and  care  of  of- 
fenders. Contracts  are  monitored  through- 
out the  contract  period  to  ensure  compli- 
ance. 

Proposed  Section  4043(e)  purchase  of  fire- 
arms and  ammunition  and  medals  and  other 
awards. 

Expenses  are  Incurred  for  the  purchase  of 
firearms  and  ammunition  necessary  to 
ensure  the  security  of  Bureau  facilities  and 
to  respond  to  emergency  situations.  Correc- 
tional officers  must  undergo  weapons  famil- 
iarization as  a  routine  part  of  their  training 
activities.  Medals  and  other  awards  are  of- 
fered to  staff  personnel  for  recognition  of 
superior  service. 

Proposed  Section  4043(f)  payment  of  re- 
wards. 

Rewards  are  offered  for  information  lead- 
ing to  the  capture  of  those  who  escape  from 
Federal  penal  or  correctional  Institutions. 

Proposed  Section  4043(g)  purchase  and  ex- 
change of  farm  products  and  livestock. 

The  farm  program  uses  available  land  re- 
sources to  produce  food  products  that  will 
be  used  by  Federal  Correctional  Institu- 
tions. Farm  productivity  provides  a  primary 
hedge  against  Inflation  and  spirallng  food 
costs.  The  effective  use  of  equipment,  sup- 
plies, and  manctower  is  used  to  achieve  max- 
imum use  of  the  available  land  resources. 

Proposed  Section  4043(h)  construction  of 
buildings  at  prison  camps. 

Projects  of  $100,000  or  less  may  be 
charged  to  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  appro- 
priation of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons.  Projects 
in  excess  of  $100,000  are  funded  from  the 
Buildings  and  Facilities  appropriation  with 
the  specific  line  items  being  approved  by 


Congress.  The  nature  of  construction  at 
prison  camps  Involves  housing  and  adminis- 
trative facilities  for  staff  and  inmates  at  the 
prison  camp. 

Proposed  Section  4043(h)  and  acquisition 
of  land  as  authorized  by  section  4010  of  title 
18.  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

Acquisition  of  land  relates  primarily  to  pe- 
rimeter security  and  camp  expansions.  As 
correctional  programs  expand,  the  necessity 
for  renovation  or  expansion  of  existing  fa- 
cilities often  requires  the  acquisition  of  ad- 
ditional acreage.  Section  4010  of  18  U.S.C. 
Indicates  the  Attorney  General  may  acquire 
land,  if  authorized  by  law. 

Proposed  Section  4043(i)  entering  into 
contracts  with  governmental  or  private  or- 
ganizations or  entities  for  the  safekeeping, 
care  and  subsistence  of  persons  held  under 
any  Congressional  authority;  and. 

The  Bureau  of  Prisons  has  general  au- 
thority, 18  U.S.C.  4042,  to  "provide  for  the 
safekeeping,  care,  and  subsistence  of  all  per- 
sons charged  with  or  convicted  of  offenses 
against  the  United  States,  or  held  as  wit- 
nesses or  otherwise."  A  place  of  confine- 
ment may  be  "any  available,  suitable,  and 
appropriate  institution,  whether  maintained 
by  the  Federal  government  or  otherwise" 
(18  U.S.C.  4082).  With  expanding  prison 
populations,  and  special  needs  for  some  of- 
fenders, this  authorization  recognizes  the 
desirability  of  looking  to  a  variety  of  agen- 
cies, public  and  private,  for  the  custody  and 
care  of  federal  offenders  and  others  who  are 
in  lawful  federal  custody.  It  provides  specif- 
ic authority  to  enter  contracts,  wherever 
the  appropriate  contract  source  may  be 
found,  for  the  care  of  such  persons.  This 
concept  of  contractural  placement  of  of- 
fenders in  the  facilities  of  another  Jurisdic- 
tion or  agency  Is  recognized  In  18  U.S.C. 
4002  (placing  federal  offenders  In  state  Insti- 
tutions), and  in  18  U.S.C.  5003  (contracting 
to  receive  state  offenders  In  federal  Institu- 
tions). 

Proposed  Section  4043(J)  provides  authori- 
zation language  for  the  Federal  Prison  In- 
dustries. Incorporated. 

Federal  Prison  Industries,  Incorporated, 
to  make  such  expenditures,  within  the 
limits  of  funds  and  borrowing  authority, 
and  in  accord  with  the  law,  and  to  make 
such  contracts  and  commitments  without 
regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations  as  provided 
by  section  1(M  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act,  as  may  be  necessary  In  car- 
rying out  the  program  set  forth  In  the 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  such 
corporation. 

Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc.  (FPI)  was 
created  by  Congress  in  1934  and  Is  a  wholly- 
owned  Government  corporation.  Its  mission 
Is  to  employ  and  train  Federal  inmates 
through  a  diversified  program  providing 
products  with  a  minimum  of  competition  to 
private  Industry  and  labor.  Employment 
provides  Inmates  with  work,  develops  occu- 
pational knowledge  and  skills,  and  earns 
money  for  personal  expenses  and  family  as- 
sistance. 

Proposed  Section  4043(j)  Including  pur- 
chase and  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles. 

Passenger  motor  vehicles  are  often  neces- 
sary for  personnel  in  travel  status.  Purchase 
of  passenger  motor  vehicles  is  required  for 
routine  functions  In  the  day-to-day  oper- 
ation of  the  factories  at  Bureau  facilities. 

Proposed  Section  4043(k).  This  language 
provides  authority  for  the  Buildings  and  Fa- 
cilities activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

Proposed  Section  4043(k)  for  planning,  ac- 
quisition of  sites  and  construction  of  new  fa- 
cilities and  constructing,  remodeling,  and 


equipping  necessary  buildings  and  facilities 
at  existing  penal  and  correctional  Institu- 
tions, including  all  necessary  expenses  Inci- 
dent thereto,  by  contract  or  force  account. 

This  language  authorizes  appropriations 
for  pLvmlng,  acquisition  of  sites,  construct- 
ing, remodeling,  equipping  of  penal  and  cor- 
rectional Institutions.  The  purposes  of  the 
site  acquisition  and  planning  process  are  to 
Identify  and  locate  suitable  sites  for  con- 
struction of  new  correctional  facilities,  and 
to  design  these  facilities  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  security,  program  requirements, 
and  architectural  Innovation.  Construction 
is  completed  within  a  specific  timetable, 
within  budgeted  costs,  and  with  the  highest 
degree  of  quality.  Rehabilitation  and  ren- 
ovation of  buildings  is  made  to  effect  repairs 
at  existing  facilities  and  make  modifications 
to  accommodate  new  correctional  programs. 

Proposed  Section  4043(k)  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

A  no-year  appropriation  allows  for  the  ef- 
ficient and  effective  implementation  of  con- 
struction funds.  Construction  schedules  are 
approximately  two  years  for  the  warmer  cli- 
mates and  two  and  a  half  years  for  the 
colder  climates. 

Proposed  Section  4043(k)  and  the  labor  of 
United  States  prisoners  may  be  used  for 
work  performed  with  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  subsection  and, 

The  use  of  Inmate  labor  contributes  to 
lower  construction  costs  and  provides  in- 
mates with  vocational  training  opportunltes. 

Proposed  Section  4043(m)  For  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  sections  4351  through 
4353  of  title  18  United  SUtes  Code,  relating 
to  a  National  Institute  of  Corrections,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

This  provision  authorizes  appropriations 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Corrections.  It 
aiao  removes  the  limlUtlon  for  the  fiscal 
year.  This  language  has  been  enacted  in  nu- 
merous authorization  and  appropriation 
bills  In  the  past. 

Proposed  Section  11.  This  section  would 
amend  Section  4204(b)  of  the  title  18  United 
States  Code  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  at 
the  end  for  United  SUtes  Parole  Commis- 
sion. 

Proposed  Section  4204(bK9)  make  pay- 
ment from  the  appropriation  for  the  Com- 
mission to  hire  passenger  motor  vehicles. 

Passenger  motor  vehicles  are  necessary 
for  transporting  hearing  examiners  to  hear- 
ing locations.  This  language  would  author- 
ize the  hire  of  such  vehicles. 

Proposed  Section  12.  This  section  would 
amend  Part  II  of  Title  28,  United  SUtes 
Code  by  inserting  a  new  chapter  40  which 
would  provide  authorization  for  certain  ac- 
tivities of  the  FBI. 

Proposed  Section  599(a)  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions  of  law,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  Is  authorized  with 
respect  to  any  undercover  Investigative  op- 
eration which  Is  necessary  for  the  detection 
and  prosecution  of  crimes  against  the 
United  SUtes  or  for  the  collection  of  for- 
eign intelligence  or  counterintelligence: 

(1)  to  puchase  property,  buildings,  or 
other  facilities  and  to  lease  space  within  the 
United  SUtes,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States  without  regard  to  section  1341  of  title 
31,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  3732(a)  of 
the  Revised  SUtutes  (41  U.S.C.  11(a)),  sec- 
tion 305  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1949  (63 
U.S.C.  396;  41  U.S.C.  255).  the  third  undesig- 
nated paragraph  under  the  heading  "Miscel- 
laneous" of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1877  (19 
SUt.  370;  40  U.S.C.  34).  section  3324  of  title 
31,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  3741  of  the 


Revised  SUtutes  (41  U.S.C.  22),  and  subaec- 
tlons  (a)  and  (c)  of  section  304  of  the  Feder- 
al Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  (63  SUt.  395;  41  U.S.C.  2S4(a)  and 
(O): 

(2)  to  esUbUsh  or  to  acquire  proprietary 
corporations  or  business  entitles  as  part  of 
an  undercover  operation  and  to  operate 
such  corporations  or  business  entitles  on  a 
commercial  basis,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  9102  of  title  31,  United 
SUtes  Code: 

(3)  to  deposit  appropriated  funds  and  the 
proceeds  from  such  undercover  operations 
in  banks  or  other  financial  institutions  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  648 
of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  and 
section  3302  of  title  31,  United  SUtes  Code: 
and 

(4)  to  use  proceeds  from  such  undercover 
operations  to  offset  necessary  and  reasona- 
ble expenses  Incurred  in  such  operations 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3302  of  title  31,  United  SUtes  Code: 

only  upon  the  written  certification  of  the' 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion or  his  designee  with  prompt  notifica- 
tion to  the  Attorney  General  or  his  designee 
thereafter,  that  any  action  authorized  by 
this  section  is  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
such  investigative  operation.  Such  certifica- 
tion shall  continue  for  the  duration  of  the 
undercover  operation  without  regard  to  the 
fiscal  years. 

•  (b)  as  soon  as  the  net  proceeds  from  an 
undercover  Investigative  operation  author- 
ized under  this  section  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  such  operation,  such 
proceeds  shall  be  deposited  Into  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  SUtes  as  miscellaneous 
recelpte. 

(c)  If  a  corporation  or  business  entity  es- 
Ubllshed  or  acquired  as  part  of  a  undercov- 
er operation  under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  a  net  value  of  over  $150,000  is 
to  be  liquidated,  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed 
of,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  as 
much  In  advance  as  the  Director  or  his  des- 
ignee determines  is  practicable,  shall  report 
the  circumstances  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Comptroller  General.  The  proceeds 
of  the  liquidation,  sale,  or  other  disposition, 
after  obligations  are  met,  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  as  mis-  ° 
cellaneous  receipts. 

(dKl)  upon  completion  of  an  undercover 
investigative  operation  authorized  by  this 
section  and  as  soon  as  practicable,  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation  shall  conduct 
detailed  financial  audits  of  these  operations 
and— 

(A)  report  the  results  of  each  audit  in 
writing  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 

(B)  report  annually  to  Congress  concern- 
ing these  audiU. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1). 
"undercover  operation"  means  any  under- 
cover operation  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation, other  than  a  foreign  counterin- 
telligence undercover  operation— 

(A)  In  which  the  gross  receipts  exceed 
$150,000;  and 

(B)  which  is  exempted  from  sections  3302 
or  9102  of  title  31,  United  States  Code. 

This  language  addresses  certain  problems 
faced  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  utilization  and  implemenU- 
tlon  of  the  undercover  technique  in  all  areas 
of  Investigative  responsibilities.  This  provi- 
sion contains  cerUin  legislative  exemptions 
which  would  authorize  the  conduct  of  un- 
dercover operations  in  an  efficient  and  ef- 
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fectlve  manner.  The  proposal  also  Includes 
numerous  safeguards  to  be  certain  that 
these  undercover  operations  do  not  exceed 
their  proper  and  intended  purposes. 

The  funding  provisions  for  the  FBI's  un- 
dercover activities  have  been  adjusted.  Pri- 
marily, the  clUtions  have  been  changed 
since  some  of  the  revised  statutes  that  were 
referenced  in  the  section  have  been  codified 
recently.  In  addition,  the  notification  proc- 
ess has  been  simplified  to  reflect  'prompt" 
notification  of  the  Attorney  General  'or  his 
designee"  that  such  action  is  required.  Pre- 
viously, simultaneous  approval  by  both  the 
Director  of  the  FBI  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral was  necessary.  Also,  notification  on 
completed  audits  will  be  to  the  "£>epart- 
ment  of  Justice"  rather  to  the  'Attorney 
General."  This  will  permit  more  readily  the 
delegation  of  the  audit  review  responsibility 
to  other  appropriate  senior  Department  of 
Justice  officials.  Both  of  these  items  were 
approved  for  the  FY  1983  authorization 
cycle  but  Congress  did  not  enact  them. 

Proposed  Section  600<a):  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provisions  of  law,  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration,  with  respect  to 
any  undercover  investigative  operation 
which  is  necessary  to  carry  out  its  function, 
is  authorized  to— 

(1)  purchase  property,  buildings,  or  other 
facilities  and  to  lease  space  within  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
States  without  regard  to  section  1341  of  title 
31.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  3732(a)  of 
the  Revised  SUtutes  (41  U.S.C.  11(a)),  sec- 
tion 305  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1949  (63  Stat. 
396;  41  U.S.C.  255),  the  third  undesignated 
paragraph  under  the  heading  "Miscellane- 
ous' of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1877  (19  SUt. 
370;  40  U.S.C.  34),  section  3324  of  title  31, 
United  States  Code,  section  3741  of  the  Re- 
vised SUtutes  (41  U.S.C.  22),  and  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (c)  of  section  304  of  the  Feder- 
al Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  (63  SUt.  395:  41  U.S.C.  254  (a)  and 
(O); 

(2)  esUblish  or  to  acquire  proprietary  cor- 
porations or  business  entities  as  part  of  an 
undercover  operation  and  to  operate  such 
corporations  or  business  entities  on  a  <x)m- 
merclal  basis,  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  9102  of  title  31,  United 
SUtes  Code; 

(3)  to  deposit  appropriated  fiads  and  the 
proceeds  from  such  underco\^fc«perations 
in  banks  or  other  financial  institutions  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  648 
of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  and 
section  3302  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code; 
and 

(4)  to  use  proceeds  from  such  undercover 
operations  to  offset  necessary  and  reasona- 
ble expenses  incurred  in  such  operation 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3302  of  title  31,  United  SUtes  Code; 
only  upon  the  written  certification  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration (or  by  a  person  designated  to 
act  for  the  Administrator  in  his  absence) 
with  prompt  notification  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  his  designee  thereafter,  that  any 
action  authorized  by  this  section  is  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  such  investigative 
operation.  Such  certification  shall  continue 
for  the  duration  of  the  undercover  oper- 
ation without  regard  to  the  fiscal  years. 

(b)  As  soon  as  the  net  proceeds  from  an 
undercover  investigative  operation  author- 
ized under  this  section  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary for  the  conduct  of  such  operation,  such 
proceeds  shall  be  deposited  into  the  Treas- 
ury as  miscellaneous  receipts. 
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(c)  If  a  corporation  or  business  entity  es- 
Ublished  or  acquired  as  part  of  an  under- 
cover operation  under  paragraph  (2)  of  sul>- 
section  (a)  with  a  net  value  over  $150,000  is 
to  be  liquidated,  sold  or  otherwise  disposed 
of,  the  Administrator  of  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration,  as  much  in  advance  as 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  deter- 
mines Is  practicable,  shall  report  the  cir- 
cumstances to  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Comptroller  General.  The  proceeds  of 
the  liquidation,  sale,  or  other  disposition, 
after  obligations  are  met,  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(d)(1)  Upon  completion  of  an  undercover 
investigative  operation  authorized  by  this 
section,  the  Administrator  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  shall  conduct  de- 
Uiled  financial  audits  of  these  operations, 
and— 

(A)  report  the  results  of  each  audit  In 
writing  to  the  Department  of  Justice;  and 

(B)  report  annually  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning these  audits. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1), 
"undercover  operation"  means  any  under- 
cover operation  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration- 

(A)  in  which  the  gross  receipts  exceed 
$150,000,  and 

(B)  which  Is  exempted  from  sections  3302 
or  9102  of  title  31,  United  SUtes  Code. 

This  section  creates  new  authority  which 
will  provide  for  DEA's  proprietary  under- 
cover operations  and  excepts  these  oper- 
ations from  the  general  statutory  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  Government  funds  and 
property.  These  are  Identical  to  the  excep- 
tions now  in  effect  for  the  FBI's  proprietary 
operations  and  their  passage  will  greatly  fa- 
cilitate the  use  of  "sting"-type  drug  Investi- 
gations which  have  proven  so  effective  over 
the  past  several  years  by  DEA,  although 
they  were  used  sparingly  because  of  the 
statutory  restriction  from  which  DEA  now 
seeks  relief. 

DCPARTMEMT  OP  JUSTICE, 

OmcK  or  Legislative  Affairs, 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  11.  1983. 
The  Vice  President, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  There  are 
transmitted  herewith  two  legislative  propos- 
als to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Fiscal 
Year  1984  appropriations  authorization 
prMess  for  the  Department  of  Justice.  One 
proposal  would  Incorporate  much  of  the 
general  authorization  language  previously 
conUined  in  this  Department's  annual  ap- 
propriations authorization  bill  within  Title 
28  and  other  Titles  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code.  (See  Tab  A.)  This  would  take  most  of 
the  funding  related  authorities  out  of  the 
annual  authorization  cycle.  The  second  pro- 
posal is  drafted  to  satisfy  the  sUtutory  re- 
quirement of  submitting  to  the  Congress  an 
annual  funding  level  authorization  request 
for  the  Department.  (See  Tab  B.)  The 
second  proposal  addresses  only  very  specific 
funding  levels. 

We  have  taken  the  approach  of  drafting 
two  separate  legislative  proposals  because  of 
our  serious  concern  regarding  the  current 
authorization  process.  The  Department's 
1981.  1982  and  1983  authorization  bills  were 
not  passed  and  action  on  continuing  our  au- 
thorities seems  to  always  be  In  doubt. 

It  is  critical  that  this  Department  be  pro- 
vided a  reasonable  expecUtlon  of  continuity 
for  Its  basic  programs.  The  current  authori- 
zation process  does  not  provide  this  expecU- 
tlon. On  the  contrary,  it  has  created  an  en- 


vironment which  makes  planning  and  pro- 
gram Implementation  most  difficult;  hence, 
the  need  for  legislation  which  would  take 
many  basic,  noncontroversial  authorities 
out  of  the  annual  authorization  cycle. 

The  annual  authorization  bill  requests  re- 
source levels  identical  with  the  President's 
FY  1984  appropriation  request.  The  "per- 
manent" authorization  version  requests 
most  of  the  same  general  provisions  the  De- 
partment Included  In  Ite  FY  1983  authoriza- 
tion, e.g..  an  undercover  provision  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  (FBI),  au- 
thority to  use  confidential  funds,  authority 
to  pay  rewards. 

However,  both  authorization  bills  do  in- 
clude some  changes.  The  most  pertinent 
changes  In  the  permanent  authorization 
version  are  as  follows: 

"In  proposed  section  576(a)(9)  (p.  2)  lan- 
guage has  been  added  to  provide  training 
opportunities  to  dependents  of  Department 
personnel  assigned  to  foreign  poste.  Virtual- 
ly Identical  opportunities  are  currently 
available  to  dependents  of  U.S.  Foreign 
Service  personnel.  The  training  concen- 
trates on  safety  precautions  to  combat  ter- 
rorist situations. 

"Proposed  section  576(aK10)  (p.  2)  would 
authorize  the  payment  of  travel  expenses  of 
newly  appointed  Special  Agents  within  the 
Department  and  the  transporUtion  ex- 
penses of  household  goods  and  personal  ef- 
fects from  the  place  of  residence  at  the  time 
of  selection  to  the  first  duty  sUtlon.  Such 
authorization  Is  necessary  to  provide  ade- 
quate staffing  flexibility. 

"Proposed  section  576(b)  (p.  3)  would  re- 
lieve Special  Agents  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  of  liability  for  the  loss  of  travel  ad- 
vances when  there  is  no  fault  or  negligence 
of  the  agents  in  consonance  with  the  stand- 
ards set  forth  in  31  U.S.C.  3527.  The  inher- 
ently dangerous  nature  of  undercover  en- 
forcement operations  should  provide  some 
protection  for  our  agents  and  their  esUtes 
from  the  potential  liability  for  non-negli- 
gent loss  of  travel  advance  funds. 

In  proposed  section  576(c)(3)  (p.  3)  the 
word  "solely "  has  been  dropped  from  the 
phrase  "solely  on  the  certificate  of  the  At- 
torney General."  The  provision  permits  the 
expenditure  of  funds  for  the  collection  of 
evidence  and  information  of  a  confidential 
nature.  The  word  "solely"  restricts  the  cer- 
tification process  by  providing  that  only  the 
Attorney  General  Is  permitted  to  approve 
the  use  of  funds  for  such  purposes.  Remov- 
ing the  word  "solely"  and  adding  the 
Deputy  Attorney  (jeneral  permlte  expedi- 
tious certification  by  either  the  Attorney 
Cieneral  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  General. 
Identical  changes  have  been  made  to  this 
provision  within  the  FBI  (section  5  pro- 
posed section  538(1)  (p.  14)).  the  I>rug  En- 
forcement Administration  (DEIA)  (section 
8(d)  (p.  20))  and  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  (section  6(e)  (p.  18))  por- 
tions of  the  bill. 

"Proposed  section  576(cH6)  (p.  3)  would 
provide  authorization  for  the  timely  pay- 
ment of  dues  and  expenses  for  U.S.  member- 
ship In  the  International  Criminal  Police 
Organization  from  the  funds  of  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Central  Bureau- INTERPOL. 

"Proposed  section  576(c)(7)  (p.  3)  allows 
the  Criminal  Division  to  pay  for  the  ex- 
penses related  to  the  Attorney  General's 
Panel  Review  process  associated  with  the 
Cuban/Haitian  entrant  program. 

"Proposed  section  576(e)  (p.  4)  adds  lan- 
guage to  permit  the  Community  Relations 
Service  (CRS)  to  administer  the  Cuban/Hai- 
tian entrant  function.  The  administration  of 
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that  function  was  recently  transferred  from 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  the  Department  of  Justice.  The 
transfer  is  consistent  with  the  President's 
Executive  Order  12341.  dated  January  21. 
1982.  which  earlier  had  transferred  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Cubsm/Haltian  entrant 
program  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 

"In  proposed  subsections  568(aKb>  and  (f) 
(p.  6)  several  new  Items  have  been  added  to 
permit  the  U.S.  Marshals  Service  to  func- 
tion more  effectively.  The  U.S.  Marshals 
will  be  allowed  to  attend  firearms  matches 
as  do  other  agents  in  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Also,  the  Marshals  will  be  permitted 
to  retain  seized  vehicles  for  official  use.  pri- 
marily, for  undercover  work  in  the  warrants 
program  when  an  unobtrusive  vehicle  is  re- 
quired for  surveillance.  In  addition,  lan- 
guage has  been  provided  that  allows  for 
payments  to  informants  or  other  persons 
aiding  the  U.S.  Marshals  in  their  law  en- 
forcement activities. 

"The  interim  appointment  authority 
which  resides  primarily  in  the  Distrlcrt 
Court,  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  546  and  565. 
has  created  difficulties  and  delays  In  some 
Instances,  due  to  differences  of  opinion 
among  members  of  the  court  and  local  polit- 
ical circumstances.  United  SUtes  attorneys 
and  marshals  are  directly  accounUble  to 
the  Attorney  General,  and  It  Is  felt  that  the 
Attorney  General  should  have  the  author- 
ity to  fill  vacancies  on  a  short-term  basis . 
until  the  President's  nominee  can  be  con- 
firmed. Legislation  to  effect  this  reform  Is 
set  forth  In  subsection  3(f)  and  (g)  (p.  11- 
12). 

"Subsection  3(h)  (p.  12-13)  would  amend 
28  U.S.C.  548  to  raise  the  salaries  for  United 
SUtes  Attorneys.  Assistant  United  SUtes 
Attorneys  (AUSAs)  and  attorneys  appointed 
under  18  U.S.C.  543.  to  rates  which  are  com- 
parable to  salary  levels  for  members  of  the 
Senior  Executive  Service  (SES).  At  the 
present  time,  approximately  68  supervisory 
AUSA  positions  in  30  United  SUtes  Attor- 
neys' offices  are  "equivalent  positions" 
within  the  definition  of  the  SES.  However, 
these  positions  have  been  Indefinitely  ad- 
ministratively exempted  from  the  SES.  Sub- 
section (h)  would  provide  pay  comparability 
for  United  SUtes  Attorneys  with  noncareer 
SES  members.  Section  548  of  Title  28  U.S.C. 
presently  limits  United  SUtes  Attorneys 
and  AUSAs'  salaries  to  the  maximum  rate 
allowable  for  a  GS-18  of  the  General  Sched- 
ule, as  set  forth  in  5  U.S.C.  5332.  Since  the 
salary  celling  for  SES  members  was  recently 
lifted.  United  SUtes  Attorneys  and  senior 
AUSAs  have  been  more  adversely  effected 
monetarily. 

"In  proposed  section  538(g)  (p.  14)  a  provi- 
sion has  been  added  to  allow  FBI  agents  to 
also  attend  cerUln  organized  firearms 
matches.  As  In  the  case  of  the  U.S.  Mar- 
shals, participation  in  competitive  matches 
with  other  law  enforcement  agencies  Im- 
proves firearms  proficiency  and  Improves 
the  morale  of  the  agents. 

"In  section  6(d)  of  the  draft  blU  (p.  15)  au- 
thority is  Included  for  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  (INS)  to  use  fimds 
for  the  purchase  of  evidence  and  to  make 
payments  for  Information.  The  nature  of  in- 
vestigative operations  carried  out  by  the 
INS  requires  the  use  of  certain  amounts  of 
money  for  the  purchase  of  evidence  and  for 
the  payment  for  information.  This  provision 
would  permit  the  use  of  appropriated  funds 
for  these  purposes.  The  authority  is  identi- 
cal to  that  requested  for  other  organizations 
within  the  Department  such  as  DEA  and 
the  U.S.  Marshals  Service. 


"Section  6(1)  of  the  draft  bill  (p.  16)  adds 
language  to  refine  the  authority  the  INS 
has  to  construct  facilities.  Additional  lan- 
guage for  planning,  site  acquisition  and  con- 
struction Is  required  to  clarify  the  INS"  au- 
thority to  construct  facilities. 

"Section  7  of  the  draft  bUl  (p.  17-18) 
would  authorize  the  Commissioner  of  the 
INS  to  accept  gifts,  donations  or  bequesU. 
which  would  assist  in  the  operation  of  the 
INS  and  accept  voluntary  services  to  assist 
in  the  information  services  activities  of  the 
INS.  The  need  for  the  former  was  raised  re- 
cently by  a  donation  to  the  INS.  in  1981.  of 
eight  Morgan  horses.  Since  then,  additional 
offers  to  donate  horses  to  the  INS  have 
been  made.  The  general  gift  authority  Is 
similar  to  that  of  other  agencies  (Adminis- 
trative Conference  of  the  United  SUtes.  5 
U.S.C.  575;  Treasury  Department.  31  U.S.C. 
901;  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  20  U.S.C. 
55;  the  Commerce  E>epartment.  15  U£.C. 
1522).  The  authority  to  use  voluntary  serv- 
ices without  compensation  in  the  Informa- 
tion service  function  of  INS  would  remove 
the  restriction  In  31  U.S.C.  1342  for  the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  services.  This  provision 
wiU  enable  voluntary  agencies  to  operate 
"ask  Immigration"  tape  libraries  in  conjunc- 
tion with  INS  and  to  maintain  roving  infor- 
mation represenUtives  In  the  INS'  waiting 
rooms. 

"Proposed  section  599(aXlK3M4)  (p.  22- 
23)  and  (d)(1)  (p.  24-25)  adJusU  the  funding 
provisions  for  the  FBI's  undercover  activi- 
ties. Primarily,  the  ciUtlons  have  been 
changed  since  some  of  the  revised  sUtutes 
that  were  referenced  In  the  section  have 
been  codified  recently.  In  addition,  the  noti- 
fication process  has  been  simplified  to  re- 
flect "prompt"  notification  of  the  Attorney 
General  "or  his  designee"  that  such  action 
Is  required.  Previously,  simultaneous  ap- 
proval by  both  the  Director  of  the  FBI  and 
the  Attorney  General  was  necessary.  Also, 
notification  on  completed  audits  will  be  to 
the  "Department  of  Justice"  rather  than  to 
the  "Attorney  General."  This  will  permit 
more  readily  the  delegation  of  the  audit 
review  responsibility  to  other  ar  jropriate 
senior  Department  of  Justice  officials. 

"Proposed  section  600  (p.  25-27)  provides 
the  DEA  with  exceptions  from  certain  gen- 
eral sUtutory  restrictions  on  the  use  of  gov- 
ernment funds  and  the  use  of  property  In 
pursuit  of  undercover  operations.  The  ex- 
emptions are  identical  to  those  now  in  effect 
for  the  FBI  and  their  passage  wlU  facillUte 
greatly  such  undercover  drug  investigations 
which  have  proven  effective,  although  they 
were  used  sparingly  by  DEA  because  of  the 
current  sUtutory  restrictions."' 

In  the  annual  authorization  version  the 
most  pertinent  change  is  In  section  2(10) 
which  contains  language  to  accommodate 
the  new  anti-organized  criminal  drug  traf- 
ficking activities.  Also,  language  Is  included 
to  permit  the  advance  of  funds  to  SUte  and 
local  law  enforcement  entitles  which  engage 
in  cooperative  enforcement  efforts  within 
this  program. 

We  are  confident  the  overall  approach 
contained  in  the  two  attached  legislative 
proposals  will  adequately  address  the  needs 
of  the  Congress  to  carry  out  Its  legislative 
mandate  and  Its  oversight  function  while,  at 
the  same  time,  providing  for  the  Depari- 
ment's  continuity  needs. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram to  the  presentation  of  these  legislative 
proposals  to  the  Congress  and  that  their  en- 


actment would  be  in  accord  with  the  pn^ 
gram  of  the  President. 
Sincerely. 

Robert  A.  McConnell. 
Auittant  Attorney  General 

By  B4r.  THURMOND  (for  l\lm- 
self  and  Mr.  Goldwater): 
SJ.  Res.  90.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  erection  of  an  appropriate 
statute  or  other  memorial  on  the  main 
approach  to  the  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  to  honor  individuals  who 
were  combat  glider  pilots  during 
World  War  II;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

WORLD  war  II  COMBAT  GLIDER  PILOTS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  rise  to  intro- 
duce a  joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  erection  of  an  appropriate  statue 
or  other  memorial  outside  Arlington 
National  Cemetery  to  honor  Individ^ 
uals  who  were  combat  glider  pilots 
during  World  War  H.  I  am  pleased 
that  Senator  Goldwater  has  joined 
me  in  sponsoring  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  today  there  are  ap- 
proximately 1,500  survivors  of  the 
6,000  combat  glider  pilots  trained  for 
action  during  World  War  II.  Gliders 
were  used  to  land  men  and  material 
behind  enemy  lines  during  the  air- 
borne invasions  of  Sicily,  Burma,  Nor- 
mandy, southern  Prance.  Holland, 
Luzon,  and  Wessel.  Germany.  Gliders 
were  also  used  to  resupply  the  sur- 
rounded 101st  Airborne  Division 
during  that  division's  gallant  defense 
of  Bastogne.  The  casualty  rate  among 
these  glider  pilots  was  approximately 
35  percent.  The  use  of  gliders  in  the 
Bastogne  operation  was  one  of  the 
best  kept  secrets  of  World  War  II. 

Therefore.  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
that  a  memorial  of  some  type  be  estab- 
lished along  the  approach  of  the  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery.  The  me- 
morial need  not  be  an  expensive  one, 
but  merely  one  which  pays  proper 
tribute  to  these  pilots  and  to  the  con- 
tributions and  sacrifices  they  made  for 
our  Nation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the 
design,  plans,  and  location  of  the 
statue  or  other  memorial  authorized 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
American  Battle  Monuments  Commis- 
sion and  the  National  Commission  on 
Fine  Arts.  The  maintenance  and  care 
of  the  memorial  erected  imder  the 
provisions  of  this  joint  resolution, 
would  be  the  responsibUity  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the 
Senate  give  this  resolution  early  con- 
sideration. 


JMI 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  117 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NicKLES)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  117.  a  bill  to  improve  the  ef- 
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fectiveness  and  efficiency  of  Federal 
law  enforcement  efforts. 

S.  137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kkkridy)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  137,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  con- 
tinue to  allow  mortgage  bonds  to  be 
issued. 

S.  316 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thtjiuiond,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  216,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  combat,  deter, 
and  punish  individuals  who  adulterate 
or  otherwise  tamper  with  food,  drug, 
cosmetic,  and  other  products  with 
intent  to  cause  personal  injury,  death, 
or  other  harm. 

S.  499 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  JoHMSTON)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  499,  a  bill  to  require  the  usage 
of  tax-exempt  financing  in  connection 
with  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion section  503  loan  program. 

S.  S30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DxCoNciNi)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  530.  a  bill  to  provide  for  a  pro- 
gram of  financial  assistance  to  States 
in  order  to  strengthen  instruction  in 
mathematics,  science,  computer  educa- 
tion, foreign  languages,  and  vocational 
education,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  744 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nuhn.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Permsylva- 
nla  (Mr.  Heimz)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  744,  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  increase  the 
program  level  for  funding  301(d)  small 
business  investment  companies,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  773 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heinz)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  772,  A  bill  to  promote  public 
health  by  improving  public  awareness 
of  the  health  consequences  of  smoking 
and  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
Federal  health  officials  in  investigat- 
ing and  communicating  to  the  public 
necessary  health  information,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  948 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins), 
the  Senator  from  North  Dalcota  (Mr. 
Andrews),  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Garn),  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Cochran),  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  948,  A  bill  to 


reform  Federal  criminal  and  civil  for- 
feiture. 

S.  971 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  971,  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices to  expedite  research  on  a  disease 
or  disorder  which  constitutes  a  public 
health  emergency. 

s.  iiao 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmire)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1120,  a  bill  to  authorize 
printing  of  the  back  side  of  U.S.  paper 
money  of  the  denomination  of  $1  by  a 
method  other  than  the  intaglio  proc- 
ess. 

8.  1144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DixoN),  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1144,  a  bill  to  suspend 
periodic  reviews  of  disability  benefici- 
aries having  mental  impairments 
pending  regulatory  reform  of  the  dis- 
ability determination  process. 
senate  joint  resolution  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
3,  a  joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  establish  legislative  au- 
thority in  Congress  and  the  States 
with  respect  to  abortion. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  7S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  HEn,iN),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  McClure),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen),  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  75,  a  joint  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  June  12 
through  June  18,  1983,  as  "National 
Scleroderma  Week". 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  85 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Mattingly),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
85,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate  Sep- 
tember 21,  1983.  as  "National  Histori- 
cally Black  Colleges  Day". 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  14 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lugar,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Danforth),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  were 


added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  14,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution in  commemoration  of  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  birth  of  Simon  Bolivar, 
hero  of  the  independence  of  the  Amer- 
icas. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  34 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
24,  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  ob- 
serve the  month  of  May  1983  as  Older 
Americans  Month. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  •• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Gorton),  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Trible),  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Wilson)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 66,  a  resolution  to  establish  regu- 
lations to  implement  television  and 
radio  coverage  of  proceedings  of  the 
Senate. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 30— REJECTING  THE  MEI>- 
ICARE  CUTS  IN  THE  PRESI- 
DENT'S FISCAL  YEAR  1984 
BUDGET 

Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Byrd,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr.  Bingaman, 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Exon, 
Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, Mr.  Lautenberg,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Moynihan,  and  Mr. 
Pryor)  submitted  the  following  con- 
current resolution,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
S.  Con.  Res.  30 
Whereas,  the  Medicare  program  is  a  fun- 
damental component  of  the  Social  Security 
system,  and  represents  a  commitment  by 
the  government  to  meeting  the  medical  care 
needs  of  the  nation's  elderly  and  disabled 
citizens:  it  currently  provides  benefits  to 
more  than  26  million  elderly  and  3  million 
disabled  Americans: 

Whereas.  I»resident  Reagan's  1984  Budget 
calls  for  $1.8  billion  in  Medicare  cuts  in 
Fiscal  Year  1984  alone,  and  for  $37.9  billion 
in  Medicare  cuts  cumulatively  for  Fiscal 
Years  1984  through  1988; 

Whereas,  approximately  75  percent  of 
these  projected  savings  in  Fiscal  Year  1984 
will  be  realized  by  shifting  the  burden  to 
Medicare  beneficiaries; 

Whereas,  these  new  proposed  cuts  come 
on  top  of  the  $800  mUlion  in  Medicare  re- 
ductions in  fiscal  year  1983  made  by  the 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981,  84  percent  of 
which  was  taken  from  the  pockets  of  Medi- 
care beneficiaries; 

Whereas,  Medicare  now  covers  only  45 
percent  of  the  medical  expenses  of  elderly 
and  disabled  beneficiaries; 

Whereas,  the  serious  problems  facing 
Medicare's  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund 
are  not  caused  by  inadequate  contributions 
by  elderly  and  disabled  beneficiaries,  but 
are  caused  principally  by  the  inexorable  es- 
calation of  health  care  costs,  which  are  in- 


creaslns  at  an  annual  average  rate  of  15.2 
percent,  far  beyond  the  rate  of  Inflation  In 
the  remainder  of  the  economy; 

Whereas,  consequently,  any  solution  to 
the  Trust  Fund's  problems  must  address  the 
root  problem  of  skyrocketing  medical  care 
costs; 

Whereas,  in  order  to  be  acceptable,  any 
solution  to  the  problem  of  increasing  Medi- 
care costs  and  restoring  the  Medicare  Trust 
Fund  must  be  fair,  workable,  and  lasting; 

Whereas,  cutting  Medicare  benefits  fur- 
ther before  Congress  can  consider  a  solution 
that  wUl  provide  long-term  stability  for  the 
program  will  not  solve  Medicare's  problems, 
but  may  harm  beneficiaries  needlessly, 
erode  public  confidence  in  the  program,  and 
circumscribe  options  for  long-term  solution 
that  are  available  to  the  Congress:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress  rejects  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  proposals  for  Medicare  cuts 
contained  in  his  1984  Budget  because  they 
put  an  unfair  burden  on  beneficiaries,  and 
be  it  further 

Reaolved,  That  the  committees  with  pur- 
view in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  should  study  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  concerning 
how  the  long-term  solvency  and  strength  of 
the  Medicare  program  can  be  assured  by 
constraining  escalating  medical  care  costs 
and  making  other  fair  and  balanced  changes 
affecting  the  program. 

imrAIR  MEDICARE  CUTS 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  a  resolution  today  that  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Congress  should  reject  President 
Reagan's  proposals  for  medicare  cuts 
contained  in  his  1984  budget  because 
they  put  an  unfair  burden  on  benefici- 
aries. The  resolution  also  calls  on  the 
committees  with  purview  in  both 
Houses  to  study  and  make  recommen- 
dations concerning  how  the  long-term 
solvency  and  strength  of  the  medicare 
program  can  be  assured  by  constrain- 
ing escalating  medical  care  costs  and 
making  other  fair  and  balanced 
changes  affecting  the  program. 

I  am  Joined  by  the  following  Sena- 
tors in  offering  this  resolution:  Sena- 
tors Byro,  Bentsen,  Bingaman,  Brad- 
ley,  (Whiles,  Exon,  Glenn,  Johns'ton, 
Kennedy,  Laxttenberg,  Levin,  Matsu- 
naga, Metzenbaum,  Mitchell,  Moyni- 
han. and  Pryor. 

We  believe  President  Reagan's  pro- 
posals are  unfair  to  America's  elderly 
and  disabled. 

We  believe  these  proposals  will  not 
solve  the  fundamental  problem  facing 
medicare  in  this  decade:  the  enormous 
cost  of  getting  sick. 

We  believe  these  proposals  would 
profoundly  alter  the  availability  and 
cost  of  health  care  for  Americans. 

Today,  we  are  spending  more  for 
health  care  and  getting  less.  In  the 
last  12  months,  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  tumbled  from  13  percent  to  5 
percent.  Meanwhile,  in  1982,  hospital 
costs  went  up  three  times  the  inflation 
rate.  The  cost  of  medicare  rose  21.5 
percent  last  year. 

All  of  us  agree  on  the  problem: 
Health  care  cost  inflation  threatens  to 


bankrupt  medicare.  But  we  disagree 
on  the  solution. 

The  administration's  solution  is  to 
put  the  burden  on  the  baclcs  of  the  el- 
derly. If  you're  a  social  security  benefi- 
ciary and  get  sick,  you  will  pay  more. 

The  Reagan  administration  budget 
calls  for  some  $2  billion  in  cuts  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  Between  1984  and 
1986.  the  total  cuts  will  add  up  to 
$12.25  billion. 

Three-quarters  of  that  total  will 
come  from  the  elderly.  This  comes  on 
top  of  the  1981  Reconciliation  Act  in 
which  84  percent  of  the  cuts  came 
from  the  elderly. 

President  Reagan  says  he  is  protect- 
ing medicare.  But  he  doesn't  say  he  is 
doing  it  by  taking  more  out  of  the 
pockets  of  the  elderly  who  rely  on 
medicare  to  pay  for  their  health  care. 

The  biggest  cost-saver  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  is  catastrophic  insurance 
for  elderly  In  hospitals.  All  of  us  are 
afraid  of  being  bankrupted  by  high 
cost  hospital  care. 

But  the  administration  would  have 
us  pay  a  high  price  for  such  protec- 
tion. Only  one-half  of  1  percent  of 
medicare  patients  would  receive  any 
benefit  from  the  castastrophic  plan. 

The  other  99.5  percent  would  pay 
$2.2  billion  more  than  they  do  now. 

The  administration  would  have  sen- 
iors pay  more  for  doctor  bills  as  well. 
These  are  just  several  examples  of  the 
imf  aimess  of  the  plan. 

We  do  not  believe  that  beneficiaries 
should  shoulder  an  unfair  burden  in 
our  effort  to  make  medicare  financial- 
ly sound. 

PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  MEDICARE  CXTTS  IN 
BENEFITS  TO  BENEFICIARIES  MUST  BE  REJECTED 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
1981  budget.  President  Reagan  called 
for  drastic  and  precipitous  slashing  of 
social  security  l}enefits  for  elderly  and 
disabled  recipients.  On  May  19  of  that 
year,  the  Senate  Dem(x:ratic  caucus 
imanimously  adopted  a  resolution  re- 
jecting the  President's  proposals.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  (Senator 
Moynihan)  and  I  introduced  the  reso- 
lution in  the  Senate  the  following  day, 
where,  after  slight  modifications  by 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Senator 
Dole),  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  96  to  0. 

It  was  passage  of  that  resolution— 
maldng  clear  that  the  Congress  would 
not  accept  any  so-called  solution  to 
the  problems  of  s(x:ial  security  which 
so  unfairly  penalized  the  Nation's  el- 
derly and  disabled  citizens— which  set 
in  motion  the  development  of  an  ac- 
ceptable, bipartisan  solution  to  the 
problems  facing  the  social  security 
system.  Ultimately,  of  course,  this  re- 
sulted in  passage  of  compromise  legis- 
lation based  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security  Reform. 

This  year.  President  Reagan  has  re- 
turned with  another  proposal  that  will 
have  a  similarly  harmful  effect  on  the 
elderly  and  disabled  of  this  Nation. 


His  1984  budget  calls  for  $37.9  billion 
in  new  cuts  in  the  medicare  program 
over  the  next  5  years.  The  vast  majori- 
ty of  those  cuts  would  come  directly 
out  of  the  pockets  of  elderly  and  (Us- 
abled  beneficiaries. 

On  Tuesday  of  last  week  (April  26), 
the  Senate  Dem(x:ratic  Conference 
agreed  unanimously  to  a  resolution  by 
Senator  Baucus  to  reject  President 
Reagan's  proposals,  and  to  fight  any 
efforts  to  enact  piecemeal  reductions 
in  medicare  benefits  until  a  proposal 
that  would  fairly  distribute  the 
burden  of  producing  long  term  stabili- 
ty in  the  medicare  program  can  be  de- 
veloped and  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

We  hope  that  by  this  action  we  can 
once  again  start  down  a  road  that  wiU 
lead  to  a  lasting  bipartisan  solution, 
just  as  our  similar  action  nearly  2 
years  ago  led  to  such  a  solution  for 
social  security. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  the  facts.  It  is 
true  that  the  medicare  hospital  insur- 
ance trust  fund  faces  serious  difficul- 
ties in  the  latter  part  of  this  decade. 
But  these  problems  are  not  the  result 
of  medicare  participants  passing  too 
little  out  of  their  pockets  for  their 
medical  care.  On  the  contrary,  medi- 
care now  pays  only  approximately  45 
percent  of  the  medical  expenses  of  the 
elderly.  And  that  percentage  is  likely 
to  erode  significantly  unless  we  do 
something  to  control  skyrocketing 
medical  care  costs. 

And  that  is  precisely  the  fundamen- 
tal problem  with  which  we  must  grap- 
ple: Medical  care  costs  are  out  of  con- 
trol. This  is  true  not  Just  for  medicare 
participants,  but  also  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. Last  year,  those  costs  increased 
at  the  astounding  annual  rate  of  15.2 
percent— far  beyond  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion in  the  economy  as  a  whole.  And 
this  was  not  a  1-year  aberration.  Medi- 
cal care  cost  consistently  have  escalat- 
ed at  a  rate  far  above  the  rate  of  gen- . 
eral  inflation. 

We  cannot  solve  the  problems  facing 
medicare  and  its  hospital  insurance 
trust  fund  by  continuing  to  slash  away 
at  benefits.  We  will  only  find  ourselves 
the  next  year,  and  the  year  after  that, 
facing  the  same  impossible  budget  sit- 
uation while  medical  care  costs  soar.  If 
we  embark  upon  that  path,  we  will  be 
cutting  benefits  left  and  right  every 
year,  until  there  is  no  medicare  pro- 
gram left. 

The  resolution  being  introduced 
today  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Senator  Baucus),  which  I  am  pleased 
to  cosponsor,  states  clearly  that  we  in- 
tended to  do  what  we  can  to  prevent 
that  from  happening.  Medicare  is  a 
basic  program  upon  which  the  elderly 
and  disabled  of  this  Nation  have  come 
to  depend.  We  must  protect  medicare, 
and  we  must  resist  firmly  any  at- 
tempts to  reduce  its  benefits  or  shift 
costs  it  now  bears  to  elderly  or  dis- 
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abled  beneficiaries.  We  have  made  a 
commitment  to  those  who  have  la- 
bored through  their  lives  and  to  those 
whom  fate  has  left  unable  to  provide 
for  themselves— and  we  must  defend 
that  commitment. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  we 
can  fairly  resolve  the  problem  of  in- 
creasing medicare  costs.  We  must 
devise  a  long-term  solution  which  has 
as  Its  principal  component  a  means  of 
controlling  runaway  medical  care  costs 
for  all  our  citizens— and  which  encom- 
passes and  addresses  not  just  medicare 
beneficiaries  but  also  all  significant 
actors  in  the  medical  care  system. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  principal  co- 
sponsor  of  this  resolution.  I  urge  all 
Senators  of  both  parties  who  care  for 
the  elderly  and  disabled  of  this 
Nation,  and  who  support  the  Nation's 
commitment  through  medicare  to 
share  their  burden  for  medical  care 
expenses,  to  Join  in  supporting  this 
resolution  and  resisting  President  Rea- 
gan's proposed  precipitous  medicare 
cuts  in  benefits  to  beneficiaries. 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  other  Senate  Demo- 
crats in  cosponsorlng  and  supporting 
the  medicare  resolution  being  intro- 
duced today. 

The  resolution  rejects  the  medicare 
benefit  cuts  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1984  budget.  Since 
the  average  stay  in  a  hospital  for 
someone  over  age  65  is  about  11  days, 
enactment  of  the  President's  budget 
cuts  would  almost  double  the  out-of- 
pocket  payments  of  the  average  medi- 
care beneficiary  hospitalized  next 
year.  Under  current  law.  the  11-day 
stay  would  cost  an  older  person  $350. 
while  imder  the  Reagan  plan  it  would 
rise  to  $630. 

Simply  requiring  larger  out-of- 
pocket  payments  from  medicare  bene- 
ficiaries is  not  a  promising  solution  to 
the  financing  problems  of  the  medi- 
care program  and  it  is  not  an  appropri- 
ate response  to  those  problems.  In  re- 
jecting the  President's  proposed 
budget  cuts,  the  resolution  states  that 
health  care  cost  inflation  is  a  major 
factor  behind  medicare's  financing 
problems.  It  states  that  any  solvency 
solution  for  medicare  must  address 
this  root  issue  of  medical  care  infla- 
tion. 

Before  we  act  to  increase  revenue 
into  the  medicare  program  through 
changes  in  the  benefit  structure  or 
other  measures,  we  clearly  want  to  ex- 
plore all  options  for  reducing  escalat- 
ing medical  cost  Inflation.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  exercise  caution  against 
concentrating  all  our  national  health 
care  cost-containment  goals  on  medi- 
care alone. 

In  exploring  solutions  to  health  care 
cost-inflation,  we  must  also  remember 
that  the  elderly  and  disabled  Ameri- 
cans served  by  the  medicare  program 
represent  an  unusually  vulnerable 
group  of  citizens.  A  large  majority  live 


on  fixed  incomes  and  a  disproportion- 
ate number  suffer  from  chronic  dis- 
eases. These  Americans  are  not  typical 
in  their  health  care  needs,  resources, 
or  concerns. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  other  Senators 
to  cosponsor  the  resolution  being  in- 
troduced today.* 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  compliment  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Senator  Baucus 
and  Senator  Byrd.  for  their  efforts  to 
lift  some  of  the  financial  burdens  of 
medical  costs  from  the  shoulders  of 
our  senior  citizens.  I  am  referring  to 
their  resolution  which  would  reject 
the  medicare  cuts  contained  in  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1984  budget  and 
ask  committees  with  purview  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  study  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Congress  on 
the  long-term  solvency  and  strength  of 
the  medicare  program.  I  would  like  to 
join  my  colleagues  In  a  cosponsorship 
of  that  resolution. 

Statistics  tell  us  that  the  cost  of 
health  care  is  rising  faster  than  the 
national  debt  in  this  country.  Last 
year,  Americans  paid  out  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  national 
debt  for  medical  bills— older  Ameri- 
cans paid  a  substantial  portion  of 
those  medical  bills.  It  has  been  said 
that  senior  citizens  now  pay  propor- 
tionately as  much  of  their  own  income 
for  health  care  as  they  did  in  1965 
when  medicare  was  enacted.  Over  29 
million  people  rely  on  medicare  for 
their  health  care  needs.  The  Reagan 
administration  would  propose  that 
they  pay  more  out-of-the-pocket 
funds. 

Clearly,  older  Americans  already  are 
being  asked  to  sacrifice  this  year.  The 
social  security  reform  package  will 
delay  the  cost-of-living  benefits  to  the 
elderly  at  a  cost  of  $4.2  billion  in  bene- 
fits in  fiscal  year  1984.  Older  Ameri- 
cans will  be  taxed  on  social  security 
benefits  they  receive  to  the  tune  of 
$1.1  billion  in  1984.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration proposes  that  they  give 
more. 

In  1981.  the  administration  cut  medi- 
care by  almost  $3  billion  over  3  years; 
over  80  percent  of  these  cuts  were 
borne  by  medicare  recipients.  The 
Reagan  administration  proposed  cut- 
ting medicare  by  almost  $2  billion  in 
1983.  but  Congress  has  thus  far  reject- 
ed the  Reagan  plan  and  moderated 
the  beneficiary  cuts.  For  the  1984 
budget,  the  Reagsin  administration 
proposes  another  $2  billion  cut  in  med- 
icare with  75  percent  of  these  cuts  to 
be  shouldered  by  medicare  recipients— 
and  under  the  plan,  by  1986.  older 
Americans  will  be  contributing  an 
even  greater  percentage  into  medicare. 
In  my  opinion,  the  administration 
has  consistently  julvocated  taking 
action  which  would  seriously  under- 
mine the  medicare  health  insurance 
policy.  Two  big  cost-savers  for  medi- 
care proposed  this  year  are:  first,  to 


link  catastrophic  Insurance  to  addi- 
tional benf iciary  cost-sharing  for  hos- 
pital benefits  (saving  $710  million  In 
fiscal  year  1984).  This  catastrophic 
protection,  however,  gives  protection 
to  only  one-half  to  1  percent  of  the 
medicare  beneficiaries.  The  other  99  V4 
percent  of  the  beneficiaries  would  be 
required  to  pay  $2.2  billion  more  than 
under  the  current  law;  and  second,  to 
freeze  physicals'  fees  for  1  year  (saving 
$700  million  in  fiscal  year  1984).  One- 
half  of  the  savings  affects  physicians 
and  one-half  affects  beneficiaries.  This 
means  that  beneficiaries  will  have  to 
pay  an  additional  $350  million  for 
their  physicians  health  insurance 
policy  (medicare  part  B).  This  assxunes 
that  current  physician  "assigrunent 
rates"  would  not  deteriorate  further 
(currently  50  percent  of  claims  are  as- 
signed). 

Mr.  President,  all  Americans  are 
being  asked  to  give  more  and  more  to 
reduce  the  growing  Federal  deficit,  yet 
older  Americans,  many  on  fixed  in- 
comes are  being  asked  to  shoulder 
more  than  their  share.  Cuts  in  any  one 
program  may  not  be  significant,  but 
when  you  add  all  the  little  pieces  to- 
gether, the  elderly  as  a  group  have 
been  affected  unfairly  and  dispropor- 
tionately. They  have  been  left  con- 
fused from  the  2  years  of  budget  bat- 
tles at  siege  at  every  juncture.  They 
are  wondering  where  the  administra- 
tion will  look  to  cut  more,  not  knowing 
how  they  will  survive.  The  chaff  is 
gone.  Any  additional  cuts  would  be 
dealing  with  the  wheat.  They  know 
that  the  idea  that  saving  from  their 
medicaire  programs  would  help  reduce 
the  deficit  is  "absurd."  It  would  be  a 
blueprint  for  disaster. 

Old  age  is  a  time  when  individuals 
look  for  and  plan  for  stability.  Yet  due 
to  prolonged  high  inflation,  cuts  in 
programs,  and  a  general  insensitivity 
to  the  problems  of  advancing  age, 
senior  citizens  have  been  inimdated 
with  unrealistic  cuts  in  the  very  pro- 
grams they  look  to  for  survival.  We 
have  to  begin  to  focus  on  the  problems 
experienced  by  the  elderly,  particular- 
ly the  effect  of  recent  budgets  cuts. 
Congress  needs  to  review  these  issues 
with  these  points  in  mind.  I  believe 
the  Baucus/Byrd  resolution  is  a  good 
beginning. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  join  with  my 
distinguished  colleagues,  the  minority 
leader,  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
who  have  both  provided  much  leader- 
ship in  this  area  in  consponsoring  this 
truly  needed  resolution.* 
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NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  ATTAIRS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  will  hold  a  budget  hearing  on 
the  Federal  Budget  Reform  Act  on 
Thursday,  May  5,  at  10  a.m.  in  room 


SD  342  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Ms.  Mary  Lewis  at  224- 
4751. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  will  hold 
a  continuation  of  hearings  on  trade  re- 
organization on  Wednesday,  May  11, 
at  10  a.m.  in  room  SD  342  of  the  Dirk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building  and  on 
Thursday,  Bday  12,  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
342  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Bir.  Michael  Mitchell  at 
224-4751. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  OM  WATER  RESOURCES 

Mr  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources 
has  scheduled  a  hearing  for  2  p.m.  on 
May  17,  1983.  That  hearing  will  focus 
on  a  variety,  of  bills,  many  of  them 
noncontroversial.  that  could  be  Includ- 
ed in  an  omnibus  water  resources  blU. 

Mr.  President,  this  list  is  quite  long. 
The  subcommittee  will  try  to  accom- 
modate all  requests  to  provide  oral  tes- 
timony at  the  hearing,  but  appear- 
ances may  have  to  be  quite  limited  in 
time  in  an  effort  to  accommodate  ev- 
eryone. I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
contact  the  committee  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible if  they  would  like  to  testify,  or  if 
they  have  constituents  who  would  like 
to  testify  on  these  proposals. 

The  committee  will  accept  written 
testimony  for  the  record  imtil  May  27. 
1983.  Such  written  testimony  wiU.  of 
course,  be  reviewed  fully  and  carefully 
by  the  committee. 

The  list  of  bills  for  the  May  17  hear- 
ing is  as  follows: 

S.  196— Kalihi  Channel  at  Honolulu 
Harbor  Hawaii  E>eauthorization. 

S.  207— Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  and 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  Studies. 

S.  433— Christina  River,  Delaware  dredge 
disposal  site  relocation. 

S.  455— Lynnhaven  Inlet,  Virginia. 

S.  456 — Chesapeake  Bay  Erosion  Control 
Projects. 

S.  635— River  Ice  Control  Measures. 

S.  674— Milton,  Pennsylvania. 

S.  812— Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  Flood 
Control. 

S.  850— Coosa  River  Erosion  Control.  Ala- 
bama. 

S.  878— Moundville,  Alabama  Erosion  Con- 
trol. 

S.  912— Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  project 
modifications. 

S.  987— Cortts  of  Engineers  Recreation 
Pees. 

S.  1028— Cowlitz  River,  Washington  Navi- 
gation and  Flood  Control. 

S.  1073— Aquatic  Plant  Control. 

S.  1075— Abiquiu  Dam,  New  Mexico. 

S.  1112— Tacoma  Harbor,  Washington. 

S.  1131— Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  Deau- 
thorization. 

Mr.  President,  the  subcommittee  will 
also  meet  on  May  18  to  discuss  issues 
relating  to  cost-sharing  on  water  re- 
source development,  as  previously  an- 
nounced. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBUC  LANDS  AND  RESERVED 
WATER 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  public  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  and  Reserved  Water.  On 
Monday,  May  9,  beginning  at  3  pjn.  in 
room  SD-366  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  the  subcommittee  will 
receive  testimony  on  S.  916  and  S.  848, 
to  provide  for  the  orderly  termination, 
extension,  or  modification  of  certain 
contracts  for  the  sale  of  Federal 
timber,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
number  of  witnesses  will  be  limited 
and  those  testifying  will  be  arranged 
in  panels.  Witnesses  are  requested  to 
limit  their  oral  testimony  to  5  min- 
utes. 

On  Tuesday.  May  17.  begiiming  at 
9:30  a.m.  in  room  SD-366  of  the  Dirk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building,  the  sub- 
committee will  receive  testimony  on  S. 
285.  to  designate  the  Bisti  Badlands 
Wilderness  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico;  S.  626,  to  designate  the  Ara- 
vaipa  Canyon  Wilderness  in  the  State 
of  Arizona;  S.  862,  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  31.  1962  (76  Stot.  89);  and  S.  1042. 
to  convey  certain  lands  in  Lane 
County.  Oreg. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and 
Reserved  Water.  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings  you  may  wish  to  con- 
tract Mr.  Tony  Bevinetto  of  the  sub- 
committee staff  at  224-5161. 

In  addition,  public  hearings  have^ 
been  scheduled  before  the  subcommit- 
tee to  consider  S.  837,  to  designate  cer- 
tain national  forest  system  lands  in 
the  State  of  Washington  for  inclusion 
in  the  national  wilderness  preservation 
system,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
first  day  of  hearings  wiU  be  held  on 
Thursday,  June  2,  beginning  at  8  a.m. 
in  the  Spokane  City  Council  Cham- 
bers located  at  W.  808  Spokane  Falls 
Boulevard,  Spokane.  Wash.;  the 
second  day  of  hearings  will  be  held  on 
Friday,  June  3,  beginning  at  9  aan.  in 
the  new  Federal  Building,  South  Audi- 
torium, 4th  floor,  915  Second  Avenue, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Oral  testimony  will  be  limited  to  no 
more  than  5  minutes  and  possibly  less, 
depending  on  the  number  of  witnesses 
wishing  to  testify.  Witnesses  will  be 
placed  in  panels.  Those  wishing  to  tes- 
tify must  sign  up  in  advance— no  later 
than  Wednesday,  May  25— as  follows: 
For  the  June  2  hearing— of  flee  of  Sen- 
ator Jackson,  room  576.  DJS.  Court- 
house, W.  920  Riverside,  Spokane, 
Wash.,  99201,  telephone:  509-456-4530. 
For  the  June  3  hearing— office  of  Sen- 
ator Gorton,  2988  Federal  Building. 
915  Second  Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash., 


98174,  telephone:  206-442-5545.  Be- 
cause of  the  niunber  of  witnesses  ex- 
pected to  testify,  individuals  are  re- 
quested to  choose  which  day  of  hear- 
ings they  would  like  to  present  their 
testimony. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings  please  contract  Senator 
Jackson's  or  Senator  Gorton's  office 
at  the  above-listed  numbers  or  Mr. 
Tony  Bevinetto  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  202-224-5161. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  OH  STRATEGIC  AND  THEATER 
NUCLEAR  FORCES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Strategic  and  Theater  Nu- 
clear Forces  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Monday,  May  2.  at  2  p.m.,  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  Space  Defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Monday,  May  2,  at  4:30 
p.m.,  to  hold  an  executive  session 
briefing  on  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies,  Georgetown 
University  (CSIS)  Soviet  project. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  OH  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  May  4.  in  order  to  re- 
ceive testimony  concerning  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Moody  R.  Tidwell  III.  of 
Virginia,  to  be  a  Judge  of  the  UJS. 
Claims  Court. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  OH  IHTELUGEHCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  3,  at  2  p.m.  to 
complete  markup  of  the  1984  Intelli- 
gence Authorization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  EVER  WORSENING  PLIGHT 
OF  JEWS  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  call  attention  to  the  ever 
worsening  plight  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Despite  the  rights  enumerated 
in  the  Soviet  Constitution,  the  UJf. 
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Universal  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights  and  the  Helsinki  accords,  there 
has  been  an  Increase  in  the  systematic 
harassment  of  Jews,  coupled  with  emi- 
gration restrictions  which  eliminate 
the  possiblity  of  leaving  the  Soviet 
Union  for  most  members  of  the  Jewish 
community.  In  1982.  only  2.670  Jews 
were  allowed  to  emigrate,  compared 
with  51.000  only  3  years  prior.  The 
projected  figures  for  1983  are  even 
more  distressing— less  than  1.000  Jews 
will  be  allowed  to  emigrate  this  year  If 
the  current  trend  continues.  The 
recent  Soviet  campaign  to  harass  "re- 
fusenlk"  leaders  and  Hebrew  teachers 
has  resulted  in  prohibition  of  Jewish 
self-education  and  holiday  celebra- 
tions. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  student 
Coalition  for  Soviet  Jewry.  I  have 
"adopted"  two  Soviet  refuseniks— Yuli 
MlUiailovich  Kosharovsky  and  Boris 
Dekhovlch.  Boris  Dekhovich  is  a  con- 
struction engineer  who  worked  at  the 
Vinnitsa  radia  tube  plant  prior  to  his 
application  to  emigrate.  Plred  from 
the  plant  because  of  his  desire  to  emi- 
grate he  now  works  from  time  to  time 
at  menial  jobs.  He  has  been  threat- 
ened with  criminal  charges  of  "para- 
sitism." When  he  complained  before 
the  labor  committee  about  losing  his 
job  at  the  plant,  he  was  told  that  he 
forefelted  his  right  to  work  as  an  engi- 
neer when  he  applied  for  a  visa.  Boris 
complained  to  the  Procurator  and  was 
told  that  he  should  not  be  regarded  as 
a  parasite,  however,  he  is  still  being 
threatened  by  the  police. 

In  August  1975.  his  parents  and  two 
sisters  finally  received  permission  to 
leave  for  Israel,  but  Boris  was  denied  a 
visa,  because  of  "alleged"  access  to 
secret  material  while  in  the  Red  army. 
Boris'  father  is  an  invalid,  and  his  par- 
ents are  very  anxious  to  be  reunited 
with  him.  In  a  letter  dated  June  26, 
1976.  his  mother  writes: 

Otir  family  consists  of  us.  the  parents,  our 
son.  and  two  daughters,  who  submitted  an 
application  to  leave  for  Israel  on  March  13. 
1975.  Having  waited  for  three  and  one-half 
months  and  having  sold  our  apartment  in 
anticipation  of  getting  visas,  we  were  re- 
fused on  June  27.  1975.  We  tried  to  find  out 
the  reason  for  our  refusal,  but  we  heard 
only  "regime."  Shortly  before  this  we  both 
left  our  Jobs  and  our  oldest  daughter  volun- 
tarily stopped  her  studies  at  the  technical 
school.  Only  our  son  continued  to  work,  and 
he  had  to  bear  the  persecution  of  the  au- 
thorities and  the  people  with  whom  he 
worked.  Our  family  had  no  way  out— nei- 
ther an  apartment  or  means  of  subsistence. 
We  regularly  appealed  to  different  organiza- 
tions. Including  the  government,  and  each 
time  they  reviewed  our  case  we  were  re- 
fused. At  last  we  found  out  why  we  were  re- 
fused—our  son's  army  service,  but  he  did 
not  have  any  secrets  and  he  did  not  sign  any 
docimients  about  his  refusing  to  leave.  At 
the  beginning  of  August  all  of  us  received 
permission  except  our  son.  but  only  If  we 
prmnised  to  do  nothing  for  his  departure 
from  the  U.S.S.R.  We  had  no  other  way  out 
and  agreed  to  accept  their  conditions.  On 
August  11. 1975.  we  left. 
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Boris  continues  to  try  to  secure  per- 
mission to  emigrate  but  only  gets  re- 
fusals without  any  promise  of  a  visa  or 
estimate  of  waitlrig  time. 

A  recent  tourist  to  Vinnitsa  explains 
that  Boris  Is  the  central  figure  in  the 
Vinnitsa  refusenik  community.  He  Is 
very  humble  and  unassuming,  and  is 
well  liked  and  respected.  His  knowl- 
edge of  Israel  and  Judaism  is  amazing 
for  a  man  who  lives  in  an  Isolated 
Soviet  community.  He  thirsts  for 
Jewish  knowledge,  and  is  not  only  in- 
terested in  Israel,  but  in  Judaism  as 
well. 

Boris  wants  mail  desperately,  and  Is 
very  anxious  to  have  contacts  and  sup- 
port in  the  West.  Our  pressure  can 
surely  help  Boris  win  his  dreamed  of 
freedom. 

The  most  recent  incidents  of  harass- 
ment directed  against  Boris  consist  of: 
On  December  5,  1979.  Boris  was 
called  in  by  the  KGB  and  warned  that 
his  meetings  with  foreigners  could 
cause  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  even 
though  the  only  information  available 
to  him  were  those  publications  openly 
available  in  stores  or  libraries.  He  was 
told  that  he  should  not  expect  a  visa 
for  some  time. 

In  May  1981.  recently,  a  few  Ameri- 
cans visited  Boris  after  being  cut  off 
from  any  visitors  for  2V4  years.  They 
reported  that  he  looked  pale,  tired, 
and  sick.  Having  very  little  time  to 
spend  with  the  visitors.  Boris  managed 
to  say.  "Tell  the  world  what  you  saw 
here.  Tell  them." 

In  January  1982,  Boris  protested  to 
the  Procurator  General  of  the  Vin- 
nitsa region  that  Mikhail  Purman. 
who  served  with  him  in  the  same  unit, 
was  allowed  to  leave  while  he  had  to 
remain.  Again,  no  result. 

Yuli  Kosharovsky  is  a  radio  elec- 
tronics engineer  origiiudly  from  Sverd- 
lovsk, a  town  in  the  Urals  located  1.200 
miles  from  Moscow.  As  one  of  the 
early    leaders    of    the    Soviet   Jewry 
movement,     he    made    his    way    to 
Moscow,  where  he  now  lives  and  where 
he  continues  to  speak  out  for  freedom 
of  emigration.  The  KGB  has  threat- 
ened,    harassed,    and    arrested    him 
many  times  since  1970.  In  1976.  he  was 
imprisoned  for  15  days.  This  arrest  oc- 
curred during  the  widespread  arrests 
and    beatings    in    Moscow    when    a 
number  of  Jews  staged  sit-ins  at  the 
Supreme  Soviet.  Despite  all  the  har- 
assment. Yuli  persisted  in  hosting  sci- 
entific seminars  for  unemployed  re- 
fusenik  scientists   for   more   than   4 
years.  In  addition,  he  was  one  of  the 
250  Soviet  Jews  who  signed  an  appeal 
to  the  Knesset  and  all  Jewish  commu- 
nities throughout  the  world,  describ- 
ing the  situation  for  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  Yuli  Is  denied  the  right  to  work 
in  his  field,  so  he  spends  his  time 
teaching  Hebrew.  However,  he  is  con- 
stantly under  threat  of  arrest  for  "par- 
asitism," since  the  Soviets  refuse  to 


recognize  the  teaching  of  Hebrew  as 
an  official  job. 

In  January  1977.  Yull's  name  and 
address  were  flashed  on  an  anti-Semit- 
ic television  documentary  aired  in 
Moscow,  "Traders  of  Souls."  He 
pressed  for  legal  charges  about  this 
slander,  along  with  Vladimir  Slepak. 
Yosef  Begun,  and  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky.  basing  his  complaints  on  article 
7  of  the  Soviet  civil  code,  but  the  suit 
was  rejected.  In  December  1977.  Yuli 
was  placed  under  house  arrest  and  de- 
prived of  needed  medical  care,  in  order 
to  keep  him  from  the  refusenik-orga- 
nized  symposium  on  Jewish  culture. 

On  November  5.  1979  at  9  in  the 
evening,  when  Yuli  was  not  at  home,  a 
divisional  inspector  of  police,  accompa- 
nied by  two  volunteer  special  police  in 
civUlan  clothing,  called  at  Yuli's  apart- 
ment. His  wife.  baby,  and  mother  were 
there.  The  policemen  stated  that  they 
had  received  complaints  from  the 
neighbors  that  drunken  orgies  were 
taking  place  there,  and  people,  includ- 
ing foreign  visitors,  were  disturbing 
them.  The  police  inspector  said  that 
he  was  obliged  to  take  measures  to 
stop  this.  On  November  11.  in  reply  to 
a  summons.  Inna  and  Yuli  went  to  the 
inspectors  office.  Yuli  complained 
about  the  intimidation  of  his  wife,  and 
the  inspector  smilingly  said  that  he 
had  come  only  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting acquainted. 

The  Kosharovskys  want  only  to 
move  to  Israel  and  to  continue  their 
lives  there.  As  Yuli.  an  accomplished 
Hebrew  speaker,  told  friends  in  1980: 

I  already  live  an  Israeli  life.  I  conduct  half 
of  my  life  in  Hebrew.  I  wish  that  I  could 
conduct  my  entire  life  In  Hebrew,  but  I  still 
am  forced  to  use  some  Russian.  I  want  to  go 
to  Israel  and  proceed  with  my  life.  I  feel  as 
if  I  am  stagnating  here. 

Yuli  serves  as  one  of  the  leading 
Hebrew  teachers  in  Moscow.  He  him- 
self has  about  50  Hebrew  students, 
and  he  also  organizes  weekly  seminars 
for  the  Moscow  Hebrew  teachers.  He 
helps  to  disseminate  educational  mate- 
rials and  to  train  new  teachers.  His  in- 
terest in  Hebrew  has  led  him  to  begin 
to  research  linguistic  issues  related  to 
Hebrew  and  Russian,  and  to  work  on  a 
paper  alxiut  the  teaching  of  the 
Hebrew  language  in  the  U.S.S.R.  Be- 
sides Hebrew,  which  Yuli  speaks  with 
an  Israeli  accent,  he  also  knows  Eng- 
lish and  Arabic. 

The  most  recent  incidents  of  harass- 
ment against  Yuli  consist  of: 

In  June  1980.  the  Kosharovsky's 
were  again  refused  exit  visas.  Al- 
though Yuli's  "security"  classification 
has  finally  been  lifted,  the  family  was 
refused  on  the  grounds  that  its  invita- 
tion from  Israel  was  not  from  a  "first- 
degree"  relative. 

In  September  1980.  about  100  (unof- 
ficial) Hebrew  teachers  gathered  in  a 
small  Crimean  coastal  town  for  an  un- 
official seminar.  Native  inhabitants  of 


the  town  were  warned  "to  be  careful 
of  holiday  makers  of  Jewish  origin." 
Attempts  of  intimidation  and  night  as- 
saults soon  began.  On  September  15. 
Yuli  was  jogging  on  the  beach  when  a 
man  broke  into  a  run.  heading  toward 
Yuli.  and  dropped  a  bottle  of  wine. 
The  bottle  broke.  Howling.  "Damned 
Jewish  mug!"  the  man  attacked  Yuli. 
The  beach  was  empty,  but  two  "wit- 
nesses" came  into  sight  from  nowhere. 
Yuli  was  detained  and  taken  to  a 
prison  cell  40  miles  from  where  he  was 
staying.  After  a  short  trial,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  13  days  imprisonment  for 
"violation  of  public  order."  This  meant 
that  he  was  forced  to  spend  Yom 
Kippur  in  prison,  as  well  as  to  miss  the 
remainder  of  the  teachers'  seminar. 

It  seems  clear  that  Yuli  was 
"framed"  in  this  way  because  he  is  an 
organizer  and  leader  of  the  Hebrew 
teachers.  In  the  past,  he  has  been  im- 
prisoned for  15-day  periods  on  similar 
charges  and  on  "hooliganism"  charges. 

In  January  1981.  the  KGB  disrupted 
Yuli's  Hebrew  classes  and  warned  him 
that  he  may  face  arrest  if  he  continues 
to  teach  Hebrew. 

On  March  13.  1981,  Yuli  was  among 
the  few  refuseniks  who  were  warned 
by  the  KGB  not  to  give  Hebrew  class- 
es, or  to  attend  scientific  seminars.  He 
has  also  been  receiving  threatening 
anonymous  telephone  calls.  When 
asked  why  the  KGB  were  focusing 
their  attention  on  the  teaching  of 
Hebrew,  the  KGB  did  not  give  a  direct 
answer.  Says  Yuli: 

They  seemed  certain  that  if  they  picked 
off  a  few  leading  Hebrew  teachers,  the 
whole  movement  for  allyah  would  soon  col- 
lapse. 

On  March  27,  1981,  Yuli  was  sum- 
moned by  the  KGB  and  was  told  to 
stop  teaching  Hebrew,  and  to  cooper- 
ate by  writing  a  confession  admitting 
that  his  past  activities  were  "improper 
behavior."  He  was  warned  that  if  he 
refused  to  follow  their  advice,  "his 
fate  would  be  similar  to  Brallovsky's." 
Yuli  has  stopped  teaching  one  of  his 
Hebrew  classes.  The  second  one  is  at- 
tended by  only  half  of  his  regular  stu- 
dents. 

In  December  1981.  Yuli  was  again  re- 
fused for  emigration.  Also,  he  has 
been  interviewed  several  times  by  the 
KGB  in  connection  with  the  Sverd- 
lovsk case.  Instead  of  being  treated 
like  a  witness,  he  has  been  treated  as  a 
codefendant. 

In  January  1982.  the  apartments  of 
Yuli  and  two  other  Hebrew  teachers 
were  searched.  Confiscated  were  not 
only  Hebrew  suid  English-Jewish  cul- 
tural materials,  which  had  already 
passed  postal  inspection,  but  also  tape 
recorders,  radios,  and  books. 

The  treatment  of  these  individuals 
contravenes  the  U.N.  Charter,  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  for  Human  Rights. 
and  the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  to  which 
the  Soviet  Union  is  a  signatory.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  keep  these  repeated 


blatant  violations  in  mind  when  con-  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  which 
sidering  legislation  pertaining  to  the  in  turn  choose  the  individual  recipi- 
Soviet  Union.*  ents  of  each  award. 

■  A  LIKK  BETWCEH  SCIENCE  AHD  PRODOCTIOII 

Economical,  nutritionally  balanced 
animal  feeds  are  important  in  the  effi- 
cient production  of  high  quality  food 
products  of  animal  origin.  The  feed 
manufacturing  industry  provides  the 
animal  feeder  with  such  products  by . 
translating  all  available  pertinent  in- 
formation into  practical  animal  feeds. 
The  Industry  serves  as  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  scientific  research  commu- 
nity and  the  feeder.  The  feed  manu- 
facturing industry  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  food  chain  and  makes  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  Nation's 
standard  of  living.* 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  AMERICAN  PEED  MANU- 
FACTURERS ASSOCIATION 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Peed  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation is  celebrating  its  75th  anniver- 
sary convention  this  week  with  a  dia- 
mond jubilee  meeting  in  Kansas  City. 
The  feed  manufacturer  is  a  vital— 
though  sometimes  forgotten— link  in 
that  complex  chain  of  getting  food 
from  our  Nation's  farms  to  the  con- 
simiers'  tables.  APMA  deserves  recog- 
nition for  serving  as  the  national  trade 
association  for  an  industry  that  has 
made  incredible  progress  applying 
state-of-the-art  scientific  develop- 
ments to  the  manufacture  of  nutri- 
tious, healthful  animal  feed  products. 

APMA  began  in  1909  as  a  handful  of 
companies  doing  business  locally. 
Today,  membership  in  APMA  is  nearly 
700  companies  doing  business  in  every 
State  in  the  Union,  and  represents 
over  70  percent  of  the  primary  formu- 
la feed  fed  to  livestock  and  poultry  in 
the  United  States.  The  feed  industry 
represents  a  potent  economic  force, 
generating  nearly  $17  billion  a  year  in 
primary  feed  products,  purchasing  up 
to  $14  billion  in  feed  ingredients, 
mostly  agricultural  products  and  by- 
products, and  employing  125,000 
Americans  in  all  phases  of  the  industy. 
Of  the  ingredients  purchased  by  the 
feed  industry,  many  are  byproducts  of 
other  industries,  such  as  cotton,  rice, 
flour  milling,  meat  packing,  alcohol 
production,  to  name  a  few.  A  substan- 
tial numljer  of  these  would  have  little 
if  any  value  if  they  were  not  used  for 
animal  feed  manufacturing.  Some 
would  create  significant  environmen- 
tal problems  were  it  not  for  the  proc- 
essing technology  that  allows  the  feed 
industry  to  use  them  safely  as  animal 
feed  components. 

Peed  represents  50  to  75  percent  of 
the  cost  of  producing  meat.  milk,  and 
eggs  at  the  farm  level.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  that  without  an  effi- 
cient feed  manufacturing  industry,  the 
supply  of  meat.  milk,  and  eggs  avail- 
able to  consumers  would  be  greatly  re- 
duced and  at  substantially  higher 
prices  than  today.  Animal  health  prob- 
lems would  be  increased  without  the 
feed  industry's  technical  advancement 
and  applications,  resulting  in  less  nu- 
tritious food  products  for  consumers. 

NUTRrriON  AWARDS 

Nutrition  is  the  backbone  of  the  U.S. 
feed  manufacturing  industry.  APMA 
sponsors  four  annual  nutrition  re- 
search awards  through  its  nutrition 
council.  These  cash  awards  are  pre- 
sented to  the  American  Society  of 
Animal  Science,  the  American  Dairy 
Science  Association,  the  Poultry  Sci- 
ence Association,  and  the  American 


LIMITING  PAC  CONTRIBUTIONS 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly I  introduced  legislation  (S.  911)  that 
addresses  the  growing  Influence  of  po- 
litical action  committees  on  the  elec- 
toral and  legislative  process.  Senators 
Proxmire.  Iwouye.  and  Matsunaga 
have  joined  in  sponsoring  this  meas- 
ure. S.  911  responds  to  the  mounting 
concern  about  PAC  money  while  rec- 
ognizing the  complex  issues  involved 
in  campaign  finance  reform  and  the 
lack  of  consensus  in  the  Congress  on 
how  best  to  approach  this  problem. 
Passage  of  this  bill  would  put  the  Con- 
gress on  record  as  supporting  a  limit 
on  the  role  of  PAC's  in  financing  Fed- 
eral elections  and  establish  a  short- 
term  statutory  commission  to  develop 
recommendations  for  achieving  that 
goal. 

The  underlying  rationale  for  this 
proposal  is  a  recognition  that  there  is 
a  mood  for  reform  in  the  Congress  but 
no  clear  sentiment  for  the  direction 
that  reform  should  take.  I  believe  this 
assessment  is  borne  out  by  the  results 
of  a  recent  survey  by  the  Center  for 
Responsive  Politics,  an  organization 
concerned  with  improving  public  con- 
fidence in  the  legislative  branch. 

Based  on  responses  from  140  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate,  this 
survey  indicated  that  over  three- 
fourths  of  the  respondents  found  cur- 
rent campaign  finance  laws  to  be  un- 
satisfactory and  two-thirds  favored 
limiting  total  PAC  contributions.  How- 
ever, opinion  was  less  clear  cut  on  the 
questions  of  capping  campaign  ex- 
penditures, raising  individual  contribu- 
tion limits,  and  Federal  financing  of 
congressional  elections.  In  short,  the 
Congress  is  concerned  with  the 
present  system  of  financing  elections  . 
but  unresolved  on  the  most  appropri- 
ate means  for  Improving  the  situation. 

The  message  I  take  from  the  survey 
is  that  this  Congress  wants  change 
and  we  shall  miss  an  important  oppor- 
tunity if  we  fail  to  promptly  set  in 
motion  a  process  toward  reform. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  survey 
results  and  an  article  from  the  New 
Torit  Times  be  included  at  this  point 
in  the  Rkord. 

The  material  follows: 
Csirm  FOR  Rispomivi  Politics  Suhvky  on 
Campaigh  Pinahcx 

1.  Campaign  Finance  Laws:  29  satisfactory 
(31%),  107  change  needed  (76%),  4  no  opin- 
ion (3%). 

2.  Increasing  Contributions  from  Political 
Parties:  93  favor.  (66%).  39  oppose,  (28%),  8 
no  opinion,  (6%). 

3.  Limit  on  PAC  Contributions:  92  favor, 
(6«%),  44  oppose.  (31%),  4  no  opinion,  (3%). 

4.  Set  a  Cap  on  Campaign  Expenditures: 
82  favor.  (59%),  54  oppose,  (39%),  4  no  opin- 
ion, (3%). 

5.  Raise  the  rJmit  on  Individual  Contribu- 
tions: 81  favor,  (58%).  51  oppose.  (36%).  8  no 
opinion.  (6%). 

6.  Some  Form  of  Federal  Financing  of 
Congressional  Elections:  71  favor.  (51%).  60 
oppose,  (43%),  9  no  opinion,  (6%). 

7.  Free  Time  to  Targets  of  Independent 
Expenditures:  84  favor,  (60%),  40  oppose, 
(29%),  16  no  opinion,  (11%). 

PAC  LnoTS  Backed 
Members  of  Congress  tend  to  favor  fur- 
ther limits  on  the  amoimt  of  money  that  po- 
litical action  committees  can  invest  in  their 
.^campaigns  but  are  uncertain  whether  Peder- 
'^al  financing  of  those  campaigns  is  a  good 
Idea,  according  to  a  survey  by  the  Center  for 
Responsive  Politics. 

The  center,  a  new  bipartisan  group  aimed 
at  raising  public  confidence  in  Congress,  has 
compUed  answers  from  a  quarter  of  the 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  to  a  pre- 
liminary questionnaire  on  campaign  fi- 
nance. The  responses  show  that  78  percent 
want  the  present  campaign  law  changed 
compared  with  20  percent  who  are  satisfied, 
but  the  kind  of  reform  the  first  group  sup- 
ports is  less  clear  at  this  point. 

The  sample  of  lawmakers  voted,  66  to  31 
I)ercent,  in  favor  of  limiting  contributions 
from  political  action  committees,  luiown  as 
PAC's.  but  divided,  49  to  45  percent,  in  sup- 
port of  providing  Federal  subsidies  for 
Senate  and  House  races  like  those  now  in 
effect  for  Presidential  candidates.  They  fa- 
vored, 67  to  27  percent,  raising  the  various 
ceilings  imposed  on  state  and  national  party 
contributions  to  candidates,  but  were  less 
enthusiastic,  59  to  35  percent,  about  increas- 
ing the  $2,000  limit  on  contributions  by  indi- 
viduals. 

Phil  Oailkt. 
WAajtm  Wkavkr.  Jr.* 
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impact  upon  migration  to  the  United 
States  than  any  combination  of  do- 
mestic laws  or  policies,  such  as  those 
contained  in  the  pending  immigration 
bUl.   And   violence   and   conflict   can 
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rights  and  freedoms  around  the  world. 
It  is  offered  as  a  principle  that  we 
should  never  forget  events  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  Holocaust.  I  subscribe  to 
that  principle. 


JMI 


THE  SUFFERING  OF  THE 
ARMENIAN  PEOPLE 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago,  I  introduced  a  resolution 
expressing  the  Senate's  concern  about 
Vietnamese  policy  on  the  Thai-Cambo- 
dian border.  In  introducing  this  resolu- 
tion, which  passed  the  Senate  on  April 
21.  1983,  I  likened  the  recent  history 
of  Cambodia  to  the  Holocaust  experi- 
enced by  European  Jews  during  the 
Second  World  War. 

Since  that  time,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has  officially  dedicated  a  new 
Holocaust  memorial  in  Washington. 
D.C.  We  have  done  so  because  remem- 
brance is  a  vital  aspect  of  America's 
long-standing     support     for     human 


I  would  like  to  take  thi&  occasion  to 
call  to  mind  the  suffering  which  the 
Armenian  people  experienced  in  the 
early  part  of  this  century.  Regretta- 
bly, they  have  been  but  the  first  of 
many  victims  throughout  this  century, 
ranging  from  the  heart  of  Europe  to 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  these  thoughts 
in  the  certainty  that  reflection  on  the 
tragic  events  of  Armenian  history 
early  in  this  century  will  be  construc- 
tive and  will  deepen  our  positive  com- 
mitment to  defend  and  support  hiunan 
rights  throughout  the  world.* 

ICM  DIRECTOR  ON  WORLD 
MIGRATION  ISSUES 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago.  the  distinguished  Direc- 
tor of  the  Intergovernmental  Commit- 
tee for  Migration,  James  Carlin,  deliv- 
ered an  important  address  to  the 
Sixth  Armual  National  Conference  on 
Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  spon- 
sored by  the  Center  for  Migration 
Studies. 

As  director  of  the  leading  interna- 
tional organization  respKjnsible  for  mi- 
gration issues.  Mr.  Carlin  spoke  from  a 
special  vantage  point  and  with  an  im- 
portant imderstanding  of  the  complex 
migration  issues  developing  around 
the  world.  As  he  noted  at  the  outset  of 
his  address: 

The  world's  economic  and  political  situa- 
tion are  producing  massive  flows  of  asylum- 
seekers,  refugees,  overstayers,  and  undocu- 
mented aliens.  While  distinctions  and  defini- 
tions become  more  and  more  difficult  to 
make,  both  developed  and  developing  coun- 
tries are  confronted  with  the  human  suffer- 
ing and  socio-economic  disruptions  caused 
by  such  influxes  and  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  come  to  satisfactory  solutions. 

Recently,  ICM  sponsored  the  first 
international  symposium  on  the  prob- 
lems of  undocumented  aliens— called 
at  the  request  of  several  Latin  Ameri- 
can members  of  ICM.  This  under- 
scores once  again,  as  Jim  Carlin  noted 
in  his  address,  that  the  problem  of  un- 
d(x:umented  aliens  is  not  an  American 
problem  alone.  This  and  other  migra- 
tion issues  are  confronting  countries 
around  the  world,  both  developed  and 
developing  alike. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Carlin's  address 
also  underscores  the  point  I  raised  last 
week  during  the  Senate  debate  on  the 
pending  immigration  bill— that  migra- 
tion problems,  which  are  growing 
around  the  world,  will  require  far 
greater  international  action  in  the 
future  than  they  have  been  given  in 
the  past. 

Every  day  is  becomes  clearer  that 
economic  and  developmental  problems 
in  neighboring  countries,  or  even  in 
countries  far  away,   will   have  more 


produce  a  flow  of  people  that  no  single 
nation  can  handle— that  only  concert- 
ed and  coordinated  international 
action  can  cope  with. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  the 
Senate  the  thoughtful  address  of 
ICM's  Director,  Jim  Carlin,  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  statement  follows: 

STATmKNT  BY  ICM  DIRECTOR  JaMES  L. 

Carlin 

At  the  outset.  I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  both 
a  privilege  and  pleasure  for  me  to  partici- 
pate in  CtAS'  Annual  Conference  on  Immi- 
gration and  Refugee  Policy. 

Since  we  are  In  a  period  of  great  change 
with  respect  to  attitudes,  both  public  and 
private,  on  refugee  resettlement  and  migra- 
tion Issues,  the  timing  of  your  Conference 
seems  particularly  appropriate. 

As  all  of  you  are  well  aware,  the  vagaries 
of  the  world's  economic  and  political  situa- 
tion are  producing  massive  flows  of  asylum- 
seekers,  refugees,  overstayers,  and  undocu- 
mented migrants.  While  distinctions  and 
definitions  become  more  and  more  difficult 
to  make,  both  developed  and  developing 
coimtries  are  confronted  with  the  human 
suffering  and  socio-economic  disruptions 
caused  by  such  influxes  and  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  come  to  satisfactory  solutions. 
You  here  in  Washington  know  better  than  I 
the  degree  to  which  the  continuing  debate 
on  the  Slmpson/Mazzoli  Bill  illustrates  the 
complexity  of  the  issues  as  well  as  the 
widely  divergent  points  of  view  In  the  U.S. 
Similar  deliberations  are  taking  place  in 
countries  throughout  the  world. 

While  the  problem  continues  on  a  massive 
scale— Indeed,  the  term  "mass  exoduses"  has 
recently  been  added  to  our  lexicon— the  tra- 
ditional solutions,  which  have  applied  over 
the  last  four  decades,  are  no  longer  ade- 
quate nor  do  they  enjoy  the  public  support 
that  once  was  the  case.  Even  Switzerland  is 
finding  it  difficult  to  cope  currently  with 
some  7,000  asylum-seekers.  In  that  small 
country,  a  liberal  law  on  asylum  was  passed 
In  1981.  Only  eighteen  months  later,  in 
March  1983,  amendments  to  that  law  of  a 
more  restrictive  character  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Swiss  Parliament. 

Less  generous  immigration  policies  and 
more  stringent  application  of  regulations 
and  laws  governing  the  granting  of  asyliun 
are  affecting  the  throngs  of  unsettled 
throughout  the  world. 

Consequently,  with  resettlement  opportu- 
nities considerably  reduced,  the  concept  of 
keeping  routes  of  asylum  open  is  no  longer 
in  particular  favor.  The  idea  of  a  warm  wel- 
come and  safe  haven  in  asylum  areas  is  no 
longer  fashionable.  The  spectacle  of  a  hand- 
cuffed Romanian  refugee  being  placed  on 
an  airliner  headed  for  Bucharest  In  London 
In  late  March  of  this  year  Illustrates  rather 
vividly  the  changing  attitude.  It  has  become 
increasingly  apparent  that  the  notion  of  re- 
settlement as  a  solution  is  being  given  lower 
priority. 

As  the  Director  of  an  International  Orga- 
nization concerned  with  resettlement,  I  am 
keenly  aware  of  what  is  happening  in  this 
respect.  In  1980.  some  280,000  refugees  were 
resettled  under  ICM's  auspices.  In  1981,  the 


number  was  201,000  and  in  1982,  the 
number  resettled  dropped  to  136,300. 

In  these  circumstances,  your  theme  "New 
International  Initiatives  in  Responding  to 
Refugees"  is  Indeed  an  Important  and  even 
compelling  subject  for  discussion.  There  is  a 
clear  need  for  this  kind  of  focus  at  both  the 
national  and  International  level.  Hopefully 
this  and  other  similar  fora  will  serve  to  In- 
fluence policies  and  actions  and  at  the  same 
time  help  to  preserve  at  least  some  of  the 
high  standards  of  humanitarian  consider- 
ation which  have  governed  our  work  in  the 
past.  Clearly  there  is  a  compelling  need  for 
a  reaffirmation  of  international  responsibil- 
ity and  of  the  essential  role  of  international 
governmental  and  non-governmental  organi- 
zations such  as  UNHCR,  ICRC,  ICtt.  and 
the  Voluntary  Agencies. 

ICM's  activities  are  expanding  but  not  in 
terms  of  volume  of  persons  moved.  While 
the  number  of  refugees  assisted  in  their  re- 
settlement is  on  the  decline,  other  assist- 
ance measures  are  intensifying.  New  empha- 
sis is  being  given  to  the  better  preparation 
of  refugees  and  migrants  in  the  area  of  ori- 
entation and  language  training  prior  to 
their  actual  movement  to  a  country  of  reset- 
tlement. Such  activities  are  particularly  im- 
portant in  assuring  the  speedy  integration 
of  the  refugee  in  his  new  homeland  and  re- 
ducing the  potential  for  his  becoming  a 
social  burden.  You  are,  of  course,  familiar 
with  the  US  ESL  (English  as  a  Second  Lan- 
guage) programme  which  is  conducted  by 
various  Voluntary  Agencies  at  the  two  Refu- 
gee Processing  Centers  on  the  islands  of 
Bataan  and  Oalang.  ICM  has  recently  been 
requested  to  assume  responsibility  for  a 
similar  programme  for  refugees  accepted  by 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Oermany.  IC^M  has 
had  long  experience  in  this  particular  field 
of  assistance  to  refugees  tmd  migrants.  Our 
programmes  of  language  training  in  Austria, 
Germany  and  Italy  are  in  the  process  of  ex- 
pansion. We  have  been  conducting  smaller 
classes  In  Greece  and  Portugal  for  a  number 
of  years.  Along  with  this,  we  are  augment- 
ing cultural  orientation  programming.  For 
example,  at  the  request  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, we  have  recently  assumed  responsibil- 
ity for  the  distribution  of  orientation  mate- 
rial to  refugees  being  accepted  by  U.S.  au- 
thorities in  Western  Europe. 

At  the  same  time,  ICtt.  is  strengthening 
its  medical  services  to  ensure  the  most  effi- 
cient and  effective  screening  of  refugees 
prior  to  movement  and  to  provide  the  docu- 
mentation and  coordination  necessary  for 
adequate  medical  care  upon  arrival  in  the 
new  country.  This  is  not  only  a  humanitari- 
an gesture  but  a  practical  necessity  to 
reduce  the  potential  burdens  and  anxieties 
of  receiving  countries  whose  concern  for 
rising  social  service  costs  due  to  refugees 
and  the  resulting  resentment  of  the  refugee 
have  been  intensifying.  For  refugees  going 
to  the  U.S.,  in  addition  to  administering  a 
complete  schedule  of  immunizations,  ICM 
provides  treatment  for  persons  found  to  be 
suffering  from  Tuberculosis  and  Venereal 
Disease  in  accordance  with  guidelines  and 
procedures  developed  in  collaboration  with 
the  U.S.  Centers  for  Disease  Control  in  At- 
lanta. 

To  avoid  the  accumulation  in  first-asylum 
countries  of  physically  or  mentally  disabled 
refugees,  ICM,  in  cooperation  with  UNHCR, 
has  established  a  programme  to  promote 
the  resettlement  of  handicapped  refugees. 
This  programme  provides  for  the  systematic 
identification  and  screening  of  family  units 
with  handicapped  members  by  an  experi- 
enced professional  team  comprised  of  a  re- 


habilitation and  Integration  specialist,  a 
medical  doctor,  a  psychiatrist  and  necessary 
para-medlc&I  personnel.  Comprehensive  dos- 
siers are  compiled  for  each  case,  containing 
specific  recommendations  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  handicapped  individual  and  inte- 
gration of  the  family  as  a  whole.  These  in- 
formative dossiers  are  used  for  submission 
to  countries  where  the  resettlement  of 
handicapped  refugees  is  a  possibility. 

Another  initiative  worthy  of  mention  is 
ICM's  special  effort  In  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  to  arrange  for  the  resettlement 
or  repatriation  of  would-be  refugees— that  Is 
to  say.  individuals  who  sought  asylum,  but 
were  not  found  eligible  for  refugee  status  in 
the  legal  sense  of  the  term.  The  acronym 
for  this  special  effort  is  REAG,  or  the  Pro- 
gram for  the  Emigration  and  Reintegration 
of  asylum-seekers  in  Germany.  It  wjls  start- 
ed in  1979  as  a  combined  effort  with  the 
Federal  and  State  authorities  in  Germany 
to  promote  the  onward  migration  or  re-inte- 
gration into  their  country  of  origin  of  per- 
sons who  were  in  the  process  of  seeking 
asylum  and  refugee  status.  There  was  a 
need  to  cope  with  the  massive  influx  of 
mala  fide  asylum-seekers  who  if  remaining 
in  this  legal  category  would  both  clog  the 
queue  for  bona  fide  political  refugees  and 
require  considerable  financial  and  social 
support  at  public  expense.  Some  5,000  such 
cases  were  processed  and  moved  from  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  in  1982,  and 
we  project  the  movement  of  at  least  10,000 
in  the  current  year. 

Several  countries  of  Western  Europe  have 
a  problem  similar  to  that  found  in  Germa- 
ny, Belgium,  Prance,  Italy,  Sweden  and  the 
United  Kingdom  to  name  some.  We  have 
Just  entered  into  discussions  with  the  Bel- 
gian Government  to  determine  if  a  similar 
programme  could  be  Initiated  In  Belgium. 
Moreover,  we  are  about  to  conclude  an  ar- 
rangement with  the  Govermnent  of  Greece 
for  the  opening  of  an  Information  and 
Counselling  Center  in  Athens  to  benefit  re- 
turning Greek  migrant  workers  and  exiles 
with  regard  to  such  things  as  job  placement, 
training,  social  benefits,  resettlement,  etc. 

Another  relatively  new  area  of  activity  for 
ICM  is  our  Return  of  Talent  programme— a 
programme  aimed  at  reversing  the  Brain 
Drain  by  identifying  qualified  nationals  of 
Developing  Countries  residing  in  Industrial- 
ized Countries  and  arranging  suitable  place- 
ment opportunities  for  them  in  their  home- 
land, or  in  the  general  region  of  their  home- 
land. Our  efforts  with  such  programming  in 
recent  years  have  focussed  principally  on 
Latin  American  nationals  for  the  Latin 
American  region.  To  date  we  have  arranged 
the  return  and  placement  of  some  2,600 
highly  qualified  Latin  Americans. 

Encouraged  by  our  relative  success  with 
Return  of  Talent  programming  for  the 
Latin  American  region,  ICt&'s  Governing 
Bodies  have  approved  the  extension  of  such 
activity  to  Africa  and  we  are  currently 
taking  measures  to  introduce  Return  of 
Talent  programming  in  that  region.  I  can 
happily  report  that  the  European  Economic 
Community  (EEC)  in  Brussels  has  provided 
an  initial  grant  of  $3.3  million  to  ICM  in 
support  of  such  programming  for  Africa. 

In  addition  to  responding  to  the  resettle- 
ment needs  of  refugee  populations  in  first- 
asylum  countries,  there  is  growing  emphasis 
these  days  on  programmes  for  orderly  de- 
parture as  an  alternative  to  illegal  flight. 
ICM  has  played  a  large  role  in  implement- 
ing the  best  known  ODP  programme  on 
behalf  of  refugees  from  Vietnam  accepted 
by    Australia,    Canada,    France    and    the 


United  States.  Similarly,  in  recent  years 
ICM  has  been  called  upon  as  a  non-political, 
operational  agent  for  the  processing  and 
movement  of  political  detainees  allowed  to 
depart  directly  from  their  countries  of 
origin  in  Latin  America.  Beginning  in  1982, 
former  Polish  Solidarity  detainees  number- 
ing over  1,000  persons  were  proceaaed 
through  an  ICM-admlnistered  center  out- 
side Frankfurt. 

While  ICtB.  is  essentially  an  operational 
organization,  it  has  also  acted  as  a  forum 
for  scholarly  exchange  and  policy  debate  in 
recent  years  through  a  series  of  internation- 
al seminars  on  various  aspects  of  migration. 
In  doing  so  it  has  drawn  together  experts 
and  representatives  from  a  broad  range  of 
governments,  and  govenmiental  and  non- 
governmental institutions  from  around  the 
world.  ICM's  Sixth  Seminar,  which  conclud- 
ed its  deliberations  just  a  week  ago  was 
aimed  at  advancing  the  process  toward  find- 
ing solutions  to  the  problems  caused  by  un- 
documented or  Irregular  migration. 

The  Seminar  concentrated  on  the  specific 
motivations  and  underlying  causes  of  irregu- 
lar migration,  the  rights  and  obligations  of 
irregular  migrants  in  receiving  countries, 
the  preservation  of  their  human  rights,  the 
regularizatlon  of  their  status— that  is  to  say, 
legalization,  the  term  currently  being  used 
in  the  U.S.— the  effects  of  irregular  migra- 
tion both  for  the  countries  and  individuals 
concerned,  and  the  possible  remedies  and 
solutions. 

Some  40  Information  and  experts'  papers 
contributed  to  the  intensive  debate  of  the 
250  participants  from  more  than  50  coun- 
tries. Among  the  several  important  guests 
were  Congressmen  Peter  Rodino  and  Hamil- 
ton Fish,  the  Minister  of  Immigration  from 
Sweden,  Anita  Gradln,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions High  Commissioner  for  Refugees.  Poul 
Hartllng. 

One  of  the  most  striking  conclusions  was 
the  degree  to  which  the  actual  nature  of 
these  irregular  movements  is  still  not  suffi- 
ciently understood  or  documented.  Partici- 
pants recognized  through  their  discussions 
broadly  differing  points  of  view  respecting 
the  applicability  of  international  instru- 
ments to  irregular  migration  and  the  com- 
plexities of  the  problems  and  difficulties  in 
finding  simple  answers  and  ready-made  so- 
lutions. 

The  follow-up  to  the  Seminar  will  require 
concerted  international  cooperation.  The 
current  tendency  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ments is  toward  unilateral  or  bilateral  ac- 
tions. Yet  the  masses  of  people  throughout 
the  world— whether  taking  it  upon  them- 
selves to  move  or  being  forced  by  circum- 
stance to  seek  resettlement  assistance— rep- 
resent an  issue  which  must  be  tackled  as  an 
international  responsibility. 

It  is  on  a  note  of  hope  that  I  would  like  to 
conclude  my  remarks.  I  feel  confident  that 
when  we  take  a  good  look,  in  the  present 
international  environment,  at  who  becomes 
a  refugee  and  why,  and  at  who  has  been 
trying  to  help,  for  what  motivation  and  in 
which  forms,  we  shall  find  patterns  which 
whether  resembling  the  past  or  differing 
from  it  help  dictate  the  solutions  and  reme- 
dies to  be  attempted. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  single  error  for  those 
of  us  genuinely  concerned  about  humanitar- 
ian remedies  for  personal  and  social  prob- 
lems caused  by  peoples  displaced  from  their 
homes,  however  their  situation  is  defined, 
would  be  to  assume  and  act  as  if  the 
present-day  predicament  were  an  organical- 
ly single  global  problem  for  which  a  single 
global  remedy  can  somehow  be  found. 
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We  have  to  ask  ourselves  firmly— bearing 
in  mind  that  no  government  or  internation- 
al organisation  or  private  entity  has  unlim- 
ited resources— what  groups  of  people  or 
categories  of  circumstance  deserve  priority 
and  action  according  to  our  respective 
values  and  affinities  and  which  can  and  will 
be  handled  by  others.  It  Is.  I  submit,  specific 
affinities— be  they  personal,  ethnic,  reli- 
gious, national.  Ideological  or  political— 
which  have  virtually  always  motivated  con- 
cern and  action  whether  by  Individuals,  vol- 
untary groups  of  governments  singly  or 
through  some  international  frameworlt. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  new  initia- 
tives taken  by  ICM  and  anticipated  by  my 
organization  for  the  future.  ICM  does  stand 
apart  from  national,  racial,  religious  or  po- 
litical differences  and  Is  uniquely  capable  in 
its  operational  capacity  to  undertake  specif- 
ic activities  related  to  orderly  departure,  re- 
settlement, and  assisted  return  or  repatri- 
ation. But  my  aim  has  been  to  lay  out  for 
you  in  a  less  parochial  fashion  some  basic 
principles  and  criteria  which  must  be  kept 
in  mind  in  developing  new  international  ini- 
tiatives in  general  In  responding  to  refugees. 
The  remedial  machinery  to  be  used  will 
depend  on  each  circumstance.  I  welcome  the 
reactions  and  comments  from  this  assembly 
to  develop  these  Ideas  further. 

Thank  you.* 


THE  DISNEY  CHANNEL:  A  NEW 
ERA  IN  CABLE  BROADCASTING 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
latest  creative  endeavor  designed  to 
bring  happiness  and  enchantment  to 
the  American  public.  Debuting  in  43  of 
our  50  States  on  Monday.  April  18,  the 
Disney  Channel  continues  the  Disney 
tradition  of  quality  and  responsible 
entertainment,  represented  by  defini- 
tive, alternative  programing  for  the 
family. 

Since  1923.  the  imagination  of 
Walter  Ellas  Disney  has  captivated  the 
world  through  the  heart  and  soul  of 
Mickey  Mouse.  Walt  Disney  believed 
in  quality,  family  entertainment  and 
believed  the  American  public  em- 
braced the  virtues  upon  which  our 
Nation  was  founded.  Times  have 
changed,  and  Walt  Disney  Productions 
has  grown.  But,  the  Disney  name, 
which  has  become  synonymous 
throughout  six  decades  with  happi- 
ness and  laughter,  has  become  a  pio- 
neer in  premium  cable  television  by 
providing  educational  programing  and 
positive  ethical  values  for  all  family 
members. 

Whether  through  such  animated 
classic  features  as  "Peter  Pan."  "Snow 
White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs,"  and 
"Plnocchio."  or  theme  wonderlands 
like  Disneyland.  Walt  Disney  World, 
and  the  extraordinary  EPCOT  Center. 
Disney  whisks  youngsters  ages  8 
through  80  on  a  journey  into  the 
realm  of  imagination.  The  American 
family  has  consistently  come  to 
Disney  to  "wish  upon  a  star"  and  ex- 
perience a  "believable  world  of 
dreams."  Now.  through  the  advent  of 
cable  television  technology,  Disney  is 
offering  16  hours  daUy  of  original  dra- 


matic and  comedy  series,  interactive 
programing  techniques  for  parents 
and  preschoolers,  magazine-format 
shows  brimming  with  positive  news 
stories,  wildlife  and  nature  series, 
miniseries.  and  the  vast  Disney  library 
of  quality  theatrical  and  television 
product. 

Prom  their  first  venture  into  the 
early  medium  of  television  in  1950  to 
their  entry  into  the  burgeoning  cable 
television  market,  I  commend  the 
Disney  organization  for  maintaining  a 
policy  of  public  responsibility  and  un- 
paralled  excellence  in  family  enter- 
tainment. 

I  ask  that  the  remarks  delivered  by 
James  P.  Jimirro.  president  of  the 
Disney  Channel,  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Television  Piokeehimg  CoirnwuES  With 

THE  DlSMET  CHAHIfEL 

Disney  and  television!  It's  hard  to  Imagine 
one  without  the  other.  For  twenty-nine  con- 
secutive seasons.  Disney's  weeltly  presence 
on  network  television  has  been  a  staple  of 
family  viewing.  Aside  from  having  the  long- 
est running  primetime  television  series, 
Disney  contributed  greatly  to  the  growth  of 
the  medium  by  Introducing  the  first  anthol- 
ogy; the  first  mini-series;  and  by  pioneering 
educational  programming  and  the  use  of 
color.  With  the  debut  of  The  Disney  Chan- 
nel, an  exciting  new  pay  TV  service  for  the 
entire  family,  the  tradition  of  innovation 
continues. 

A  wide  variety  of  new  programming  for  all 
ages  as  well  as  motion  pictures  and  televi- 
sion shows  from  the  Disney  library  will  be 
on  view  sixteen  hours  a  day  through  The 
Disney  Channel.  Treasures  from  the  ar- 
chives include  cartoons  (many  not  seen  in 
more  than  thirty  years)  and  nostalgic  televi- 
sion favorites  ("The  Mickey  Mouse  Club," 
"Davy  Crockett,"  and  "Zorro").  New  shows 
provide  quality  family  entertainment  Euid 
opportunities  for  participatory  viewing  by 
way  of  The  Disney  Channel  Magazine. 

Walt  Disney's  long  association  with  televi- 
sion began  in  1950.  While  other  motion  pic- 
ture producers  and  studios  regarded  the 
infant  medium  as  an  enemy,  Disney  consid- 
ered it  an  ally.  On  December  25,  1950.  NBC 
aired  "One  Hour  In  Wonderland. "  a  holiday 
special  featuring  favorite  Disney  characters 
and  a  scene  from  the  forthcoming  "Alice  In 
Wonderland"  animated  feature.  The  follow- 
ing year,  CBS  presented  a  sequel  entitled 
"The  Walt  Disney  Christmas  Show." 

On  October  27,  1954,  Disney  entered  tele- 
vision on  a  regular  weekly  basis  with  the 
ABC  anthology  program  "Disneyland." 
Using  the  same  high  standards  applied  to 
film  production,  the  studio  created  product 
specifically  for  television  with  story  themes 
structured  around  Prontlerland.  Adventure- 
land,  Fantasyland  and  Tomorrowland.  In  its 
first  year  "Disneyland"  won  an  Emmy 
Award  for  "Best  Variety  Series  for  1954." 
Two  additional  Emmys  went  to  "Operation 
Dnderseas,"  a  promotional  episode  for 
"20.000  Leagues  Under  the  Sea." 

In  December  1954,  Disney  introduced  the 
now  common  miniseries  concept  by  way  of  a 
three-part  dramatization  of  the  life  of  fron- 
tiersman "Davy  Crockett."  Ninety  million 
viewers  tuned  in  to  the  first  airing  and  a 
new  hero  was  created  overnight. 

Disney's  involvement  with  TV  education 
Increased  with  the  premiere  of  "The  Mickey 


Mouse  Club"  in  1956.  This  enormously  pop- 
ular daily  variety  show  featured  newsreels. 
vocational  studies,  and  animated  lectures  by 
Jimlny  Cricket  on  safety,  biology  and  wild- 
life. 

Disney's  finest  educational  effort  for  TV 
was  a  series  of  programs  featuring  live 
action  and  animation  on  space  travel  and 
exploration,  directed  by  veteran  animator 
Ward  Kimball.  These  "Tomorrowland" 
shows  combined  education  and  entertain- 
ment in  a  new  and  sophisticated  manner. 
Their  enthusiastic  acceptance  encouraged 
the  government's  own  ambitious  space  pro- 
gram. 

In  1957.  a  third  Disney-produced  series 
called  "Zorro"  made  Ite  debut.  This  popular 
series  departed  from  the  conventional  by 
experimenting  with  longer  forms  of  narra- 
tive stretched  over  several  episodes. 

The  Disney  anthology  series  changed 
names  and  networks  from: 

September  12,  1958:  "Walt  Disney  Pre- 
sents" (ABC). 

September  24.  1961:  "Walt  Disney's  Won- 
derful World  of  Color"  (NBC). 

September  14.  1969:  "The  Wonderful 
World  of  Disney"  (NBC). 

September  9,  1979:  "Disney's  Wonderful 
World "  (NBC). 
September  26,  1981:  "Walt  Disney"  (CBS). 
The  move  to  NBC  in  1961  brought  with  it 
a  changeover  to  color  broadcasting.  Disney's 
expertise  and  ability  to  use  color  to  portray 
character  and  emotion  added  greatly  to  the 
show's  appeal  and  hastened  the  acceptance 
of  color  TV  as  the  new  standard.  This  also 
allowed  such  lavish  programming  as  "Hans 
Brinker,"  ""The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,"  and 
'"The  Magnificent  Rebel." 

Although  1983  signals  the  end  of  the 
"Walt  Disney"  anthology  series,  it  heralds  a 
new  frontier  for  Walt  Disney  Productions. 
The  Disney  Channel  is  unique— and  much 
of  its  exclusivity  relates  to  our  three  basic 
programming  elements:  selections  from  the 
Disney  library  of  films  and  television  pro- 
ductions; acquired  films  of  a  quality  consist- 
ent with  the  Disney  image;  and,  most  impor- 
tant, new  programs  produced  especially  for 
the  Channel. 

Initially,  the  most  familiar  programs  on 
the  Channel  will  be  those  derived  from  the 
Disney  library.  Over  the  years,  we  will  draw 
on  over  160  feature  films  from  ""Tron"  to 
"Dumbo"  to  "Mary  Poppins"  to  "Treasure 
Island."  The  vast  majority  of  these  films  are 
timeless  in  nature  and  will  be  just  as  enter- 
taining in  1990  as  they  were  in  1980  or  I960. 
Over  the  decades,  the  Studio  has  pro- 
duced almost  450  cartoon  shorts.  Many  have 
won  Academy  Awards.  All  feature  full 
Disney  animation  and  the  world's  most  be- 
loved characters. 

Disney  also  has  over  200  hours  of  televi- 
sion productions,  never  syndicated  and  rare- 
ly seen  on  the  networks.  There  are  561  epi- 
sodes of  "The  Mickey  Mouse  Club"  and  78 
episodes  of  "Zorro."  And,  there  are  educa- 
tional classics  like  '"Donald  in  Mathmag- 
icland"  and  truellfe  adventures  like  "White 
Wilderness." 

In  sum,  Disney  has  nearly  thirty  years  of 
television  shows  and  sixty  years  of  film  pro- 
duction to  draw  from  for  the  Channel. 
While  the  library  does  provide  a  solid 
anchor  for  our  service,  it  accounts  for  less 
than  50  percent  of  our  program  hours. 

The  evolving  major  program  element  is 
original  production  for  The  Disney  Chan- 
nel. Our  April/May  schedule  calls  for  twelve 
new  series,  the  most  ambitious  opening  pro- 
duction slate  of  any  of  the  pay  television 


services.  Let  me  tell  you  about  just  some  of 
these  exciting  shows. 

"TOD  AMB  MB.  KID" 

We're  extremely  excited  about  this  show, 
because  it  really  showcases  what  The 
Disney  Channel  Is  all  about:  interaction  be- 
twe«i  our  viewers  and  our  television  shows. 

We  believe  that  family  television  should 
bring  families  closer  together  .  .  .  and  "'You 
and  Me,  Kid"  is  a  perfect  example  of  the 
kind  of  programming  that's  going  to  distin- 
guish The  Disney  Channel  from  traditional 
network  fare. 

"DUHET  STUDIO  SHOWCASE" 

This  show  provides  a  television  forum  for 
the  creative  talents  to  the  Disney  Feature 
Film  Division.  It's  a  weekly,  hour  show  .  .  . 
and  we're  keeping  it  experimental,  unpre- 
dictable, and  highly  inventive.  We'U  be 
using  both  new  and  established  writers  and 
directors,  one  such  example  is  John  Cul- 
hane.  And  we'll  be  offering  filmmakers  an 
opportunity  to  use  experimental  production 
techniques  to  develop  shows  that  are  fresh, 
original  and  entertaining  for  viewers  of  all 
ages. 

Some  of  the  shows  in  the  works  now  are 
"Where  Your  Money  Goes,"  a  look  at  how 
the  money  we  put  in  video  games  is  dis- 
pensed, and  a  documentary  look  at  the 
never-before-filmed  Ringllng  Brothers. 
Bamum  ti  Bailey's  College  of  the  Clowns. 

"WELCOME  TO  POOR  CORNER" 

Children  love  Winnie  the  Pooh,  to  be  sure. 
But  even  the  little  ones  are  in  for  a  big  sur- 
prise on  this  one.  Lifesize  electronically-con- 
trolled puppets  have  been  invented  by  the 
Disney  magicians  for  this  show  .  .  .  and 
they  are  something  to  behold.  This  series 
for  pre-schoolers  takes  a  genUe  l(x>k  at 
themes  close  to  the  heart  of  all  young  chil- 
dren .  .  .  from  making  friends  to  t>eing 
truthful  to  building  self-confidence. 

And  there's  a  rousing  sing-along  and  an 
outstanding  musical  score  to  accompany 
every  show.  We're  sure  preschoolers  won't 
want  to  miss  a  single  episode  in  this  colorful 
dally  half -hour  storybook  adventure. 

"THE  SCHEME  Or  THINGS" 

There's  not  a  person  alive  who  doesn't 
want  to  luiow  the  whys  and  hows  of  every- 
thing in  his  or  her  world.  Jules  Power,  dis- 
tinguished producer  of  such  award-winning 
children's  shows  as  "Discovery"  and  "Watch 
Mr.  Wizard."  has  outdone  himself  with  this 
dally  excursion  into  the  astounding  world 
around  us.  This  series  is  lively,  truly  educa- 
tional and  wildly  entertaining. 

"WISH  DPON  A  STAR" 

All  young  people  watching  "Wish  Upon  a 
Star"  will  be  Invited  to  write  in  with  the 
hopes  of  having  their  most  secret,  most  fer- 
vent, most  longed-for  wishes  come  true. 

Of  course.  It  will  be  highly  entertaining  to 
watch  a  young  boy  go  through  basic  train- 
ing with  the  marines,  or  a  twelve-year-old 
girl  fulfill  her  dream  to  be  a  fashion  model, 
or  become  head  chef  at  Los  Angeles'  trend- 
test  restaurant,  but  this  show  will  work  Its 
magic  on  other  levels  too:  every  youngster 
watching  at  home  will  luiow  that  if  it  hap- 
pened to  the  kid  on  TV,  well,  it  could 
happen  to  them  as  well. 

And  it's  this  added  dimension— the  notion 
that  anything's  possible  if  you  want  it 
enough— that's  going  to  strike  such  a  re- 
sounding emotional  chord  in  "Wish  Upon  A 
Star's"  young  viewers. 

"new!  ANIMAL  WORLD" 

Through  extraordinary  animal  footage 
and  a  provocative,  fun-filled  quiz  at  the  end 


of  each  show,  this  w<Hiderful  Bill  Burrud 
production  is  aimed  at  changing  the  way 
most  of  us  perceive  nature. 

Every  segment  will  be  a  constant  reminder 
that  we  must  learn  not  only  to  get  along 
with  each  other,  but  with  the  other  species 
as  well .  .  .  and  the  questions  at  the  end  will 
stimulate  some  thoughtful  moments  of 
sharing  for  the  entire  family. 

"EPCOT  magazine" 

We  wanted  to  create  a  show  that  reflected 
the  electricity  and  the  energy,  the  innova- 
tion and  the  excitement  of  our  new  Epcot 
Center.  "Epcot  Magazine"  will  do  just 
that— by  utilizing  the  endless  potential  and 
breathtaking  resources  of  our  project.  With 
Epcot  Center  pavilions  for  a  backdrop,  the 
show  will  be  a  curious,  fascinating  mix  of 
segments  that  often  focus  on  how  the  new 
technology  will  affect  our  life-styles,  homes 
and  attitudes  in  the  future. 

There  will  be  International  gourmet  cook- 
ing lessons  from  our  World  Showcase  Res- 
taurants, interviews  with  visiting  celebrities 
and  even  Interactive  personality  tests  de- 
signed and  administered  by  Dr.  Joyce 
Brothers. 

This  series  will  appear  in  three  formats 
throughout  the  week— a  one-hour  midday 
edition,  a  half-hour  evening  edition,  and  a 
one-hour  weekend  edition. 

"EPCOT  AMERICA!  AMERICA!" 

"Epcot  America!  America!"  is  a  magazine 
show  that  takes  a  look  at  the  lifestyles, 
trends,  opinions,  people,  and  ideas  that 
make  up  today's  America.  This  show  in- 
cludes on-the-road  visits  with  people  who 
have  become  living  legends,  results  of  Epcot 
Future  Choice  Polls  reflecting  what  Amer- 
ica is  thinking  today,  person-on-the-street 
interviews  and  more.  "Epcot  America!  Amer- 
ica!" will  highlight  the  best  of  our  country 
from  its  smallest  delights  to  its  most  impor- 
tant issues. 

"'MODSETERPIECE  THEATER" 

Walt  Disney  handed  the  world  a  legacy  of 
unparalled  cartoon  gems.  These  little  eight- 
minute  comedy  masterpieces  showcase  some 
of  the  l>est  storytelling,  most  awesome  ani- 
mation and  creative  gag  sequences  in  the 
history  of  motion  pictures. 

George  Plimpton  hosts  this  affectionate 
send-up  of  the  popular  BBC  series,  "Master- 
piece Theatre,"  from  his  seat  in  an  over- 
stuffed armchair  in  a  dignified  den.  Just 
about  everybody  who's  ever  t)een  touched 
by  the  art  of  Disney  animation  will  enjoy 
this  nightly  roster  of  classic  cartoons  and 
the  fascinating  anecdotes  about  how  they 
were  created. 

"MOUSERCISE" 

First  thing  in  the  morning,  there's  a  lively 
aerobics  class  especially  designed  to  keep 
Itids  in  shape  and  to  motivate  them  to  want 
that  for  themselves. 

Parents  will  be  encouraged  to  join  their 
youngsters  in  working  out  at  the  Mickey 
Mouse  Health  Club.  And  we  feel  that  by 
getting  parents  and  their  children  to  share 
daily  physical  exercise,  we'll  be  able  to  open 
up  tJl  kinds  of  possibilities  in  developing  a 
positive,  health-conscious  environment 
within  our  viewers'  homes. 

Of  course,  we  have  several  other  series  in 
development,  but  these  I've  just  mentioned 
are  those  you  wiU  see  during  our  preview 
months. 

As  we  launch  The  Disney  Channel,  we 
become  the  first  major  differentiated  pay 
service.  It  carries  the  most  popular  name  in 
family  entertainment,  but  above  all,  it  car- 
ries the  tradition  of  excellence  and  quality 
long  associated  with  Walt  Disney. 


We  are  proud  of  our  commitment  to  bring- 
ing happiness  and  joy  to  the  American 
public,  and  look  forward  to  bringing  yet  an- 
other generation  the  magic  and  inspiration 
of  Mi^ey  and  bis  friends  in  the  yean 
ahead.» 


PROBLEMS  OF  CONTTNUOUS 
MODIFICATION  OF  THE  INTE31- 
NAL  REVENUE  CODE 

•  Ui.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
recently  the  Colorado  Society  of 
Public  Accountants  pointed  out  in 
forceful  terms  serious  luisettling  ef- 
fects on  the  business  economy  caused 
by  continual  tax  law  changes.  The  Col- 
orado Society's  Federal  Tax  Commit- 
tee prepared  a  very  thoughtful  back-, 
groimd  pmjer  which  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  aU  of  my  colleagues. 
The  paper  follows: 

To:  Colorado  Members  of  Congress. 

From:  Colorado  Society  of  CPA's  Federal 
Taxation  Committee. 

Subject:  Problems  of  continuous  modifica- 
tion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

BACKGRODND 

During  the  thirty-year  period  from  1939 
to  1969,  tax  legislation  was  essentially  limit- 
ed to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  and  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  with  no  other 
major  or  significant  pieces  of  legislation. 
The  past  decade  has  seen  a  tremendous  in- 
crease In  tax  legislation  with  passage  of: 

The  Elmployment  Retirement  Income  and 
Security  Act  of  1974. 

The  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1975. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976. 

The  Tax  Reduction  and  Simplification 
Act  of  1977. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1978. 

The  Energy  Act  of  1978. 

The  Crude  OU  Windf  aU  Profits  Tax  Act  of 
1980. 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981. 

The  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982. 

In  addition,  many  technical  corrections 
acts  and  other  less  significant  tax  legislation 
have  been  enacted  during  this  same  period. 

This  volume  of  legislation  has  created  an 
enormous  backlog  in  the  regulation  writing 
process,  as  there  were  approximately  450 
projects  waiting  completion  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury  as  of  December  31,  1982. 
The  regulation  writing  process  is  further 
slowed  by  the  lack  of  a  group  specifically  as- 
signed to  and  engaged  only  in  regulation 
writing  within  the  Treasury  Department. 

The  legislation  as  well  as  Its  attendant 
problems  of  Implementation  has  resulted 
from  attempts  to  cope  with  the  changing 
budgetary,  political  and  social  goals  of  the 
1970's  and  1980's.  However,  the  continuing 
tax  law  changes  have  an  unsettling  effect 
on  today's  business  environment  and  foster 
the  perception  that  the  existing  tax  syst«n 
lacks  stability  and  fairness.  Many  taxpayers 
find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  engage  in. 
long-range  planning  because  the  associated 
tax  consequences  are  unpredictable.  Be- 
cause of  the  increasing  technical  complex- 
ities created  by  constant  revisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code,  professional  tax  advi- 
sors find  it  more  difficult  to  provide  tax 
advice  in  a  form  which  can  be  imderstood 
and  used  by  their  clients  in  connection  with 
their  financial  and  business  planning.  A  few 
recent  examples  of  this  are: 
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The  Accelerated  Coet  Recovery  System 
(ACRS)  enacted  by  ERTA  was  signed  Into 
law  in  August,  IMl,  yet  was  effective  for 
assets  placed  in  service  after  December  31. 
IMW.  Many  fiscal  year  taxpayers  had  closed 
their  books,  updated  their  property  and 
equipment  ledgers  and  filed  their  Federal 
income  tax  returns.  The  passage  of  ERTA 
created  the  need  for  these  taxpayers  to 
amend  their  income  tax  returns,  thereby  in- 
curring additional  expense  as  well  as  taking 
time  away  from  their  dally  operations. 

The  recently  enacted  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982  contains  23 
different  effective  dates.  14  of  which  are  ef- 
fective for  periods  either  beginning  or 
ending  before  the  date  of  enactment. 

As  a  result  of  the  complexity  of  present 
law  and  the  interaction  of  various  code  sec- 
tions, technical  corrections  acts  are  required 
almost  immediately  after  new  legislation  is 
passed  to  correct  for  unintended  results.  For 
example,  the  use  of  fiscal  years  by  some 
newly  formed  "S"  Corporations  had  to  be 
eliminated  from  the  Subchapter  S  Revision 
Act  of  1982  by  the  most  recent  Technical 
Corrections  Act. 

Many  have  voiced  the  opinion  that  the 
present  system  be  abolished  in  favor  of  a 
'•flat  rate"  tax.  The  "flat  rate"  tax  proposal 
is  to  some  extent  a  result  of  the  increased 
complexity  of  present  tax  law  and  the  belief 
that  the  assessment  of  income  taxes  should 
be  simpler.  A  flat  rate  tax  would  basically 
put  all  taxpayers  in  the  same  tax  bracket. 
In  its  purest  form,  no  deductions  or  credits 
would  be  allowed  and  all  income  would  be 
subject  to  the  same  tax  rate.  It  would  be 
equivalent  to  a  national  sales  tax  that  prob- 
ably could  be  filed  on  a  "postcard"  return. 
The  original  United  States  income  tax  law 
enacted  in  1913  was  l}asically  a  flat  rate  tax 
system. 

Proposals  for  the  flat  rate  tax  have  varied 
from  its  purest  form  to  modified  versions 
which  include  personal  exemptions,  deduc- 
tions for  such  items  as  charitable  contribu- 
tions and  mortgage  interest,  and  surtax 
charges.  There  has  been  a  wide  range  of  tax 
rates  and  surtax  charges  proposed,  includ- 
ing rates  somewhere  between  10  and  20  per- 
cent and  proposals  to  structure  the  flat  rate 
tax  as  an  alternative  method  of  tax  compu- 
tation. 

BSCOMMKNDATIONS 

On  the  problem  of  adverse  effects  to  tax- 
payers resulting  from  continuous  modifica- 
tion of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the  Fed- 
eral Taxation  Committee  of  the  Colorado 
Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants 
reached  the  following  conclusions: 

The  process  of  formulation  of  proposed 
legislation  amending  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  should  t)e  modified,  as  necessary,  to  in- 
corporate the  following: 

(a)  Procedures  be  established  whereby 
proponents  of  amendments  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  (whose  principal  purpose  is 
to  promote  a  particular  social  objective,  or 
respond  to  a  political  interest)  be  required 
to  demonstrate  that  other  alternatives  to 
amending  the  Code  have  been  considered 
and  provide  an  explanation  in  the  form  of  a 
report  to  Congress  of  why  such  other  alter- 
natives are  not  appropriate  to  accomplish 
the  objectives  of  the  proposed  law  changes; 

(b)  Proponents  of  amendments  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  be  required  to  show 
the  contribution  of  the  proposed  changes  to 
simplification  of  the  Code,  simplification  of 
related  compliance  (i.e.  tax  return  report- 
ing) and  enforcement:  and 

(c)  Establish  requirements  that  Commit- 
tee Reports  which  accompany  new  tax  legis- 


lation reflect  the  deliberations  which  have 
occurred  on  the  matters  outlined  in  (a)  and 
(b). 

If  a  "flat  rate  tax"  system  is  considered,  it 
should  first  lie  the  subject  of  extensive 
study  on  whether  this  system  will  accom- 
plish its  objective  of  tax  simplification,  and 
whether  a  satisfactory  definition  of 
"income"  subject  to  a  "flat  rate  tax"  can  be 
developed. 

If  additional  Federal  revenues  are  re- 
quired, they  be  raised  by  adjusting  present 
tax  rates.  Adjusting  tax  rates  versus  making 
technical  changes  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  as  means  of  raising  additional  revenue 
will  contribute  to  increased  confidence  of 
taxpayers  that  their  current  financial  deci- 
sions will  have  predictable  future  tax  conse- 
quences. 

In  its  discussions  on  regulation  writing  by 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  committee 
reached  the  following  recommendation: 

The  Department  of  Treasury  establish  a 
permanent  group  responsible  for  promulgat- 
ing regulations.  This  group  should  not  be 
available  for  other  activities.  In  addition  to 
Treasury  Department  personnel,  the  group 
should  comprise  representatives  of  Indus- 
tries or  taxpayers  affected  by  the  Regula- 
tions, at  the  earliest  possible  stage  in  the 
process  of  their  formulation.* 


THE  COMPOUND  1080  FIASCO 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  EInvlronmental  Protection 
Agency  revoked  a  special  permit  which 
aUowed  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service  to  use  compound  1080  (sodium 
fluoroacetate)  for  experimental  pur- 
poses. True,  this  decision  will  have 
little  actual  effect.  The  permit  allowed 
the  USFWS  to  use  small  doses  of  1080. 
Use  would  be  limited  to  a  combined 
total  area  of  150  acres  in  a  three-State 
area.  What  concerns  me  is  that  while 
EPA's  action,  by  itself,  is  of  little  im- 
mediate significance,  it  is  part  of  the 
larger  controversy  over  the  use  of 
compound  1080. 

In  1972,  EPA  totally  banned  the  use 
of  1080,  a  decision  which  was  based, 
not  on  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  rather 
on  the  emotional  pressure  which  was 
brought  to  bear  by  a  small  minority 
which  successfully  obscured  the  scien- 
tific evidence  of  the  issue.  This  ban  is 
stiU  in  effect. 

In  March  1982,  formal  administra- 
tive Judicial  hearings  were  begim  to 
review  this  ban  in  light  of  new  infor- 
mation which  is  now  available  on  com- 
poimd  1080.  During  these  hearings, 
testimony  was  heard  and  evidence  was 
presented  by  both  opponents  and  pro- 
ponents of  1080.  Judge  Spencer  T. 
Nissen  examined  all  the  facts  and 
found  that  substantial  new  evidence 
had  become  available  since  EIPA  issued 
its  initial  ban  in  1972.  Last  October,  on 
the  basis  of  this  information.  Judge 
Nissen  rendered  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  correct  decision:  Compound  1080  can 
be  used  to  control  certain  predators,  if 
certain  reasonable  precautions  are 
taken.  We  in  the  West,  as  well  as 
many  others,  were  heartened  by  Judge 
Nissen 's  courage,  and  the  thoughtful 
and  impartial  review  of  the  issue. 


I  would  hope  that  as  soon  as  Mr. 
William  D.  Ruckelshaus  is  confirmed 
by  the  Senate,  he  will  make  it  a  priori- 
ty to  review  this  decision  and  to  expe- 
ditiously affirm  Judge  Nissen's  recom- 
mendation. 

I  would  highly  recommend  to  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  and  those  of  my  col- 
leagues desiring  to  gain  a  new  under- 
standing of  the  issue,  the  following  ar- 
ticle by  Dr.  Walter  E.  Howard,  profes- 
sor and  vertebrate  ecologist  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Davis  who 
has  devoted  years  to  researching  and 
writing  about  the  subject  of  1080.  His 
article  is  not  steeped  in  the  emotional- 
ism which  surroimds  this  issue. 
Rather,  it  is  a  persuasive,  well-docu- 
mented research  piece  which  describes 
and  analyzes  the  issues  before  reach- 
ing a  conclusion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Dr.  How- 
ard's article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Thk  Coyotz-1080  Conspiract:  Am  Abobted 
Attempt  To  Drive  Livestock  Opp  Federal 
Lamss 

(By  Walter  E.  Howard) 

Compound  1080,  a  toxicant  that  was  used 
for  many  years  to  poison  coyotes,  was 
banned  for  this  purpose  by  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  (EPA)  in  1973,  and 
this  is  one  example  where  the  press  failed  to 
investigate  government  irregularities  that 
many  people  reported  at  that  time.  The 
great  coyote- 1080  conspiracy  that  was  per- 
petrated during  the  "Coyotegate  Years"  of 
1971-73  still  continues  today.  Perhaps  the 
press  was  too  involved  in  Watergate  matters 
to  take  notice  of  the  conspiracy.  Anyway,  it 
has  taken  an  extensive  PH.  D.  thesis  (Angus 
A.  Maclntyre,  "The  politics  of  nonincremen- 
tal  domestic  change:  major  reform  in  feder- 
al pesticide  and  predator  control  policy." 
University  of  California.  Davis.  876  pp., 
1982)  to  fully  document  how  this  conspiracy 
was  orchestrated  primsully  by  one  individ- 
ual in  the  President's  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality  (CEQ).  His  principal  collab- 
orator was  the  assistant  secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  (USDI).  This  well- 
documented  and  scholarly  thesis  provides 
fascinating  reading  on  how  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  also  were  tricked  into  assisting 
in  the  conspiracy. 

I  think  the  main  reason  EPA  foolishly 
joined  in  the  conspiracy  was.  as  biology  offi- 
cials in  EPA  told  me  (3/21/73).  they  rea- 
soned that  since  the  U.S.  could  import  all 
the  livestock  products  needed  from  Argenti- 
na. Australia  and  New  Zealand,  why  protect 
them  from  coyotes  on  federal  lands  in  the 
West?  There  was  a  movement  at  that  time 
to  remove  livestock  from  all  government 
lands.  They  overlooked  or  didn't  care,  that 
sheep  and  cattle  are  also  grazed  on  private 
lands,  that  coyotes  do  not  recognize  proper- 
ty boundaries,  and  that  these  lands  have 
been  designated  by  Congress  for  multiple 
use.  including  grazing. 

Many  innocent  people  and  organizations, 
including  the  White  House  staff,  EPA,  and 
Congressional  leaders,  became  entrapped  in 
the  conspiracy,  and  the  general  public  and 
scientific  community  were  equally  fooled  by 
the  hoax  that  Compound  1080  was  such  a 
terrible  poison.  Even  though  EIPA's  hearings 
(FIFRA  Docket  No.  502)  held  March  30  to 
August  6.  1982  (which  probably  cost  several 


million  dollars)  clearly  proved  that  the  ear- 
lier claims  againat  1080  were  not  true,  the 
politics  have  not  ended.  It  is  going  to  be  in- 
teresting to  see  if  EPA  can  make  a  clean 
break  from  the  conspiracy  in  Its  1083  ded- 
alons. 

The  central  question  at  issue  Is  do  coyotes 
have  to  be  controlled?  All  sides  now  seem  to 
agree  In  the  affirmative.  Next,  are  poisons 
stOI  necessary?  For  those  who  have  studied 
the  matter,  the  answer,  unfortimately.  is 
clearly  yes.  There  are  many  coyotes  that 
cannot  be  controlled  by  any  other  means. 
Then,  if  poisons  are  still  required.  Is  1080 
the  best  toxicant  to  use.  except  for  cyanide 
in  the  M-44  devices?  The  following  is  an  at- 
tempt to  clear  the  air  on  these  matters. 

As  a  faculty  member  of  the  University  of 
California  and  a  highly  concerned  resource 
person,  environmentalist,  and  conaervati(»i- 
ist.  I  have  been  researching  1080  (sodium 
monofluoroacetate)  for  the  control  of  ro- 
dents for  35  years  and  the  control  of  coyotes 
for  a  decade;  but.  of  course.  I  speak  for 
myself  and  not  for  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia. 

As  my  more  ttian  300  research  papers  and 
reports  will  testify,  my  research  goal,  i.e.. 
the  applied  aspects  of  my  research.  Is  to  de- 
velop the  most  selective,  safest,  efficacious, 
humane,  and  environmentally  desirable  way 
of  controlling  wildlife  that  are  pests  to 
homeowners,  fanners,  ranchers  and  forest- 
ers, and  I  consider  poisons  a  last  resort.  It  Is 
a  pity  that  we  can't  all  work  together  to 
benefit  the  enviroiunent  by  developing 
better  alternative  control  methods.  I  take 
great  pride  in  having  probably  saved  more 
nontarget  wildlife  in  nature  than  most  envi- 
ronmental organizations,  for  they  must 
create  money-soliciting  bonfires  directed 
toward  "antl"  control  legislation  rather 
than  seek  better  alternative  solutions, 
which  is  the  constructive  approach  that  is 
needed. 

The  general  public  has  been  hoodwinked, 
bamboozled,  duped,  tricked,  deluded  or 
what  have  you,  especially  sinc«  the  early 
1970s,  into  thinking  1080.  when  used  to  con- 
trol coyotes,  then  kills  everything.  When 
did  all  this  start?  Compound  1080  was  first 
field  tested  in  1945  at  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice's San  Joaquin  Experimental  Range  in 
California.  It  proved  to  be  a  highly  effective 
rodenticide  to  use  against  the  California 
ground  squirrel  to  increase  food  production 
during  World  War  II.  However,  since  It  was 
also  selective  for  dogs,  an  obvious  problem 
existed.  Too  many  people  want  to  poison 
their  neighbor's  dog.  Also,  no  one  wanted 
1080  to  get  the  bad  name  thallium  sulfate 
had  acquired  in  its  effect  on  dogs.  But  since 
EPA  did  not  exist  at  that  time,  it  looked  like 
it  was  not  going  to  be  an  easy  matter  to  get 
1080  restricted  so  that  only  trained  officials 
could  use  it.  Therefore,  the  t>e8t  way  to 
achieve  this  restriction  seemed  to  be  to 
make  1080  look  so  dangerous  that  untrained 
people  would  not  want  to  use  it  (personal 
communication  with  the  five  government 
and  state  officials  who  conducted  the  tests). 
The  technique  worked,  and  everyone  was 
sufficiently  frightened  so  that  the  only  offi- 
cials who  wanted  to  use  1080  for  rodent  or 
predator  control  for  many  years  were  those 
who  had  no  other  toxicant  available  that 
would  do  the  job  so  effectively  and  with  so 
few  environmental  problems. 

Later,  when  individuals  and  organizations 
began  to  object  to  the  killing  of  any  animal, 
it  was  only  natural  that  they  chose  1080  as 
a  logical  target,  since  the  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service  (FWS)  of  USDI  had  already  fright- 
ened most  of  its  own  persormel  about  1080. 


And  for  the  last  80  years  or  so.  Interior  tias 
not  permitted  their  own  animal  control  re- 
search branch,  the  Denver  WUdlife  Re- 
search Center  (DWRC),  to  carry  out  re- 
search on  how  to  use  1080  for  rodent  and 
predator  control  In  a  more  efficacious  and 
safe  way.  The  only  research  on  1080  that  In- 
terior has  [>ermitted  is  its  use  in  the  "toxic 
collar,"  a  device  placed  on  sheep  to  control 
coyotes.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  as- 
sistant secretary  of  USDI  responsible  for 
animal  control  is  also  in  ctiarge  of  National 
Parks,  a  hopeless  conflict  of  interest. 

The  controversy  about  1080  continued  to 
smolder,  with  the  Washington  office  of 
USDI  never  permitting  the  DWRC  to  keep 
the  public  properly  informed  about  this 
toxicant,  so  it  l>ecame  a  natural  target  for 
"antl"  groups  to  exploit  when  the  ecology 
movement  started  with  the  establlstunent  of 
the  National  E^nvironmental  Protection  Act 
of  1989  (NEPA),  signed  in  1970. 

Actually  in  the  late  '60s  and  early  '7(tB. 
few  people  really  understood  the  true  ecolo- 
gy of  coyote  control  with  1080,  and  most  of 
those  who  did  were  in  the  FWS  and  not  al- 
lowed to  speak  out.  In  the  late  '60s  and 
early  '70s,  it  became  politically  possible  for 
a  new  breed  of  environmental  lawyers  to 
maneuver  pubUc  view— with  intrigue  and 
tacit  actions  from  some  officials  in  CEQ. 
USDI,  and  EPA— so  that  the  public,  includ- 
ing most  biologists  and  conservationists 
were  convinced  tiiat  1080  was  an  uncontrol- 
lable control,  an  indiscriminate  toxicant 
that  concentrates  in  food  chains,  causes 
mass  secondary  and  direct  slaughtering  of 
nontarget  species,  and  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  toxic  chemicals  known  to  man.  thus 
posing  a  serious  human  hazard.  None  of  this 
is  true. 

The  primary  orchestration  of  this  conspir- 
acy occurred  in  CEQ  (Maclntyre  1982).  It 
was  so  successful  that  without  justification 
Administrator  WUliam  D.  Ruckelsliaus 
banned  1080.  claiming  that  imminent  haz- 
ards were  so  great  there  was  not  time  to 
hold  a  pubUc  hearing  which,  of  course, 
would  not  have  supported  CEQ's  claims. 
Why  this  sudden  urgency?  Compound  1080 
had  been  in  used  for  about  27  years.  Com- 
pound 1080  and  other  predacides  were 
banned  on  the  l>asis  of  two  emotional  peti- 
tions by  environmental  groups  playing  the 
advocacy  game,  but  these  petitions  con- 
tained no  objective  evidence  against  1080. 
EPA  stated  the  decision  was  also  l>ased  on 
recommendations  of  the  Cain  Report  (Pred- 
ator Control— 1971.  S.  A.  Cain,  et  al..  Report 
to  CEQ  and  USDI.  1972.  207  pp.).  It  is  now 
known  that  the  15  "Recommendations"  in 
the  Cain  Report  were  not  written  or  ap- 
proved by  the  distinguished  authors  of  the 
report.  Also,  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences—National Research  Council  withdrew 
joint  sponsorship  of  the  Cain  Report  study 
because  the  key  individual  in  CEQ  insisted 
on  selecting  the  participants. 

By  EPA  regulations  it  was  impossible  to 
appeal  the  decision  after  30  days  unless 
overwhelming  new  information  could  be  de- 
veloped. Most  of  us  did  not  know  about  the 
appeal  limitations,  and  so  little  1080  was 
used  in  predator  control  that  the  manufac- 
turers of  1080  were  not  about  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  appeal  process.  The  Animal 
Damage  Control  (ADC)  people  in  USDI 
were  muzzled  by  their  assistant  secretary 
boss  in  Washington. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  "evidence"  EPA 
used  to  Justify  its  highly  irregular  and  Indis- 
creet cancellation  of  all  registrations  of  poi- 
sons (predacides)  for  the  control  of  coyotes 
and.  in  particular.  1080.  EPA  was  the  final 


conspirator,  for  Its  cancellation  of  1080 
clearly  unjust  and  done  without  adequate  or 
proper  analysis  and  by  not  insisting  that  the 
USDI  assistant  secretary  release  the  envi- 
ronmental Impact  statement  oonoeminc 
1080  and  coyote  control.  AU  the  Incriminat- 
ing evidence  against  1080  used  by  the  EPA 
Administrator  tias  proved  to  have  been  false 
or  baaed  cnily  on  beamy  witliout  direct  evi- 
dence. 

It  was  claimed  that  1080  had  no  antidote. 
This  is  true.  Almost  aU  acute  vertebrate 
toxicants  are  without  good  antidotes,  yet 
dogs  poisoned  with  1080  are  frequently  suc- 
cessfuUy  treated  symptomaticaUy  by  veteri- 
narians. Hazard— not  toxicity— is  the  Impor- 
tant consideration  when  evaluating  environ- 
mental consequences  of  poisons.  Compound 
1080  is  not  the  most  toxic  chemicsl  known.  ■ 
Some  of  the  most  toxic  pesticides,  such  as 
warfarin— which  in  the  pure  form  is  as  or 
more  toxic  than  1080— may  be  actually  one 
of  the  safest  rodenticides  as  used.  Since 
1080  is  used  in  such  small  amounts,  after 
the  powder  is  dissolved  in  water  and  dUuted. 
Its  hazard,  especially  in  baits,  is  then  even 
less  than  many  other  pesticides  used  to  con- 
trol vertebrate  pests. 

Many  claim,  but  do  not  document,  Vbat 
1080  Is  an  indiscriminate  toxicant  that  mag- 
nifies or  concentrates  in  the  environment 
like  DDT,  and  that  its  use  has  slaughtered 
large  numbers  of  nontarget  species  and  en- 
dangered species  by  either  direct  or  second- 
ary poisoning.  It  is  possible  to  cause  second- 
ary poisoning  with  many  toxicants,  but 
there  is  no  bona  fide  evidence  of  endangered 
species  being  killed  by  1080,  yet  congress- 
men were  falsely  told  by  personnel  from 
CEQ  and  USDI  that  1080  had  even  exter- 
minated a  number  of  species  in  the  VS. 
(personal  communication.  Congressman 
John  DingeU.  3/21/73). 

Depending  on  how  1080  was  used,  there 
have  been  some  other  carnivores  (but  not 
populations)  kUled  from  eating  1080  bait. 
When  all  civilians  in  an  Asian  country  had 
to  use  1080  each  year  in  rat  campaigns, 
many  dogs  and  cats  were  killed  as  a  result  of 
inexperienced  homeowners  using  1080.  The 
hazard  of  1080.  when  used  as  a  rodenticide 
or  predacide.  is  minor  with  birds,  as  they  are 
much  more  resistant  to  1080  than  the  target 
mammals.  No  endangered  bald  eagles  have 
been  klUed  by  1080,  but  eagles  have  been 
kiUed  with  thallium  sulfate.  It  is  practicaUy 
impossible  for  another  animal  to  be  kiUed 
by  feeding  on  the  carcass  of  a  coyote  kiUed 
with  1080  unless  it  is  another  coyote  canni- 
balizing it.  In  the  proposed  uses  of  1080  it  Is 
very  unlikely  that  any  coyote  could  Ingest 
so  much  1080  that  it  would  vomit,  with  the 
vomitus  then  being  hazardous  to  another 
animal  that  might  eat  it. 

The  claim  was  made  that  continued  use  of 
1080  would  result  in  irremediable  and  incor- 
rectable  losses,  particularly  of  endangered 
species.  No  evidence  was  offered  as  to  how 
this  might  happen.  Of  course,  with  high 
enough  concentrations  of  1080.  it  is  possible 
to  kill  anything.  The  point  is  that,  as  used 
for  coyote  control,  this  claim  cannot  be  sub- 
stantiated. EPA's  1982  hearings  exposed  the 
falseness  of  the  many  charges  against  1080. 

Another  statement  against  1080  was  that 
its  use  "conferred  only  iU-def ined  and  specu- 
lative benefits."  In  1971  and  1972,  many  In 
USDI  and  CEQ  were  inferring  that  most 
coyotes  would  not  kill  sheep,  claiming  they 
were  only  scavengers  of  sheep  that  had  died 
from  other  causes.  It  has  now  been  clearly 
shown  that  the  coyote  has  put  many  live- 
stock operators  out  of  business  and  tliat 
coyote  depredations  are  a  serious  economic 
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problem   (estimated   at  costing  California 
al<me  nearly  $75  million  a  year). 

Livestock  operators  favor  the  protection 
of  wildlife  but  they  cannot  afford  economic 
ruin  of  their  livelihood  by  wild  animals. 
They  are  Just  like  the  homeowners  who  do 
not  tolerate  wildlife  living  in  their  attics  and 
garages  or  destroying  their  landscaping  and 
gardens.  If  given  free  rein,  native  mammals 
would  completely  ruin  our  city  parks  and 
home  gardens,  because  they  are  largely 
composed  of  exotic  plants  that  have  not 
evolved  so  as  to  coexist  with  many  of  our 
native  mammals. 

Many  different  methods  of  coyote  control 
are  needed  because  of  the  great  diversity  in 
coyotes  and  in  the  physical  environment. 
The  ecology  of  coyote  depredations  to  live- 
stock is  highly  variable  in  different  situa- 
tions. Control  methods  that  do  offer  vary- 
ing degrees  of  predator  protection  include 
herders,  improved  husbandry  techniques, 
guard  dogs,  llamas,  repellants,  frightening 
devices,  aversive  conditioning  with  lithium 
chloride  or  other  agents,  electric  fencing, 
gassing  pups  in  dens,  trapping,  shooting, 
shooting  from  the  ground  or  aircraft,  hunt- 
ing with  dogs,  snaring,  and  M-44s  that  eject 
cyanide.  So  far,  at  least  in  many  parts  of  the 
west,  no  single  or  combination  of  these 
methods  have  been  able  to  adequately  pro- 
tect livestock  from  coyotes  (Dale  A.  Wade, 
"Impact,  incidence,  and  control  of  predation 
on  Uvestock  in  the  United  States,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  predation  by  coyotes." 
Council  for  Agricultural  Science  and  Tech- 
nology (CAST),  Special  Publ.  10.  20  pp. 
1982).  It  is  in  these  situations  where  1080  is 
still  biologically  the  most  desirable  ap- 
proach because  it  can  be  used  without  ad- 
versely affecting  the  environment  or  creat- 
ing much  hazard  to  man  and  other  nontar- 
get  species. 

Dogs  are  the  principal  nontarget  hazard 
that  must  be  considered  when  using  1080  to 
control  coyotes,  but  other  carnivores  such 
as  badgers,  skunks,  and  foxes,  are  vulnera- 
ble to  1080,  so  care  must  be  exercised  Non- 
target  animals  are  largely  protected  by  the 
way  baits  are  formulated,  lure  used,  season, 
and  the  manner  in  which  baits  are  exposed 
in  the  field. 

Why  are  coyotes  a  problem?  They  are 
fruitful  and  multiply,  like  to  eat,  and 
evolved  as  a  predator  that  likes  to  attack 
fleeing  prey,  like  a  running  sheep.  Coyotes 
can  cohabit— live  together— in  some  areas 
with  large  numbers  of  people,  unlike  species 
such  as  grizzly  bears,  wolves,  or  herds  of 
bison.  One  reason  the  coyote  is  often  a  pest 
is  because  it  can  adapt  so  well  to  these  al- 
tered environments,  even  living  as  a  com- 
mensal (living  with  man)  predator  and  feed- 
ing on  garbage,  cats  and  small  dogs. 

Diuing  the  last  century,  coyotes  have 
greatly  increased  in  total  numbers  and  ex- 
tended their  geographic  range  from  just 
western  United  States  to  all  contiguous  48 
states,  north  through  Canada  to  Alaska,  and 
south  through  Mexico  and  Central  America 
to  Costa  Rica.  The  diet  of  the  coyote  is 
highly  variable  and  includes  rodents,  rab- 
bits, deer,  berries,  melons,  etc.;  however, 
many  coyotes  are  also  very  effective  preda- 
tors of  man's  possessions.  They  often  also 
readily  kill  cats,  dogs,  sheep,  goats,  poultry, 
cattle,  etc. 

The  way  coyotes  attack  the  throat  of 
sheep  and  cause  them  to  suffocate  is  an 
iimate,  not  learned,  behavior.  Coyotes  have 
evolved  as  a  predator  that  naturally  attacks 
living  prey.  Coyotes  kill  and  eat  livestock  in 
a  very  inhtmiane  way,  as  do  most  predators, 
and  sometimes  get  into  a  kUling  frenzy  and 


kill  far  beyond  their  needs  (surplus  killing). 
Research  has  shown  that  It  takes  coyotes  an 
average  of  13  minutes,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  experience,  to  kill  sheep  after 
they  attack  them  in  the  throat,  and  that 
they  often  eat  the  entrails  before  the  sheep 
is  dead.  It  is  easy  to  verify  coyote  kills  of 
sheep  by  characteristic  canine  puncture 
woimds  and  evidence  of  hemorrhaging 
present  on  the  neck  of  the  dead  sheep. 
Thus,  claims  that  ranchers  cannot  usually 
distinguish  between  coyote  predation  and 
the  scavenging  of  a  dead  carcass  are  not 
true.  Most  coyotes  cannot  be  successfully 
conditioned  (aversive  conditioning)  so  they 
will  not  kill  sheep  (or  other  species)  by 
using  lithium  chloride  or  other  aversive 
agents  on  a  bait. 

Since  coyotes  are  high  up  on  the  food-web 
pyramid,  they  are  not  very  significant  eco- 
logically. The  primary  producers  and  first 
layer  of  consumers  are  the  important  key  to 
adequate  recycling  of  resources  in  the  envi- 
ronment. The  convictions  homeowners  and 
livestock  operators  have  regarding  the  bene- 
ficial or  detrimental  value  of  coyotes,  and 
other  wild  animals,  seem  to  be  determined 
by  the  manner  in  which  these  animals 
affect  them. 

If  you  do  not  agree  that  praisons  are 
needed  to  control  coyotes,  there  is  no  point 
in  discussing  1080  (s(xlium  monofluoroace- 
tate).  But  If  you.  like  me,  recognize  that 
some  coyotes  still  have  to  be  poisoned,  then 
let's  constructively  analyze  the  pros  and 
cons  of  using  1080. 

When  Compound  1080  is  Ingested  by 
coyotes.  It  Is  primarily  absorbed  through 
the  gastrointestinal  tract.  The  consumed 
monofluoroacetate,  that  is  not  eliminated  in 
urine,  is  converted  Into  fluorocltrate,  the 
lethal  synthesis  that  inhibits  citrate  metab- 
olism. Some  fluorocltrate  is  also  eliminated 
in  urine.  That  which  remains  in  the  body  ul- 
timately blocks  the  citric  acid  or  Krebs  cycle 
and  can  cause  death.  Applied  vertebrate 
ecologlsts  classify  1080  as  a  slow-acting  toxi- 
cant in  contrast  to  strychnine  and  especially 
cyanide. 

In  coyotes  and  other  carnivores  death 
from  1080  typically  results  from  central 
nervous  system  disorders,  with  the  animal 
prestmiably  being  unconscious  prior  to 
death  since  they  often  run  blindly  into  walls 
and  fences.  Extreme  pain  has  never  been  re- 
ported as  a  symptom  In  the  many  human 
suicides  in  Asia  from  drinking  1080  rat 
poison,  but  pain  In  animals,  unfortunately, 
cannot  be  measured.  Just  because  1080  is 
slow  in  taking  effect  does  not  mean  it  is  less 
humane  than  faster-acting  poisons.  And,  of 
course,  in  nature,  no  animal  has  a  nice 
death,  including  the  sheep  disemboweled  by 
coyotes. 

Both  1080  and  fluorocltrate  are  highly 
stable  but  decompose  fairly  rapidly  in  the 
soil.  There  are  no  really  good  antidotes  for 
1080  or  any  of  the  poisons  used  to  control 
wildlife,  except  for  anticoagulant  rodenti- 
cldes  where  vitamin  K1  is  effective.  Howev- 
er, since  1080  Is  slow  acting,  veterinarians 
have  been  able  to  save  many  dogs  poisoned 
with  1080  with  symptomatic  treatment. 

No  one  knowledgeable  about  1080  denies 
that  if  It  is  used  carelessly.  1080  can  become 
lethal  to  all  species,  but  there  are  no  data 
that  show  that  the  proposed  future  uses  of 
1080  to  control  coyotes  pose  any  significant 
effects  on  the  environment,  other  than  re- 
moving individual  and  highly  localized  pop- 
ulations of  troublesome  coyotes.  There  is  no 
field  evidence  indicating  that  animals  which 
consiune  a  sublethal  dose  of  1080  may  suffer 
deleterious  effects  such  as  occurred  with 
thallium  sulfate,  which  is  now  banned. 


Many  of  the  charges  about  the  killing  of 
nontarget  species  when  poisoning  coyotes 
with  1080  are  biological  impossibilities. 
Some  people  fall  to  recognize  that  the  very 
principles  of  natural  survival  in  wildlife  pop- 
ulations, which  enable  them  to  escape  the 
numerous  dangers  they  onstantly  encoim- 
ter,  would  make  even  their  intentional  con- 
trol very  difficult.  Even  if  the  objective  was 
to  poison  all  these  other  species,  it  couldn't 
be  done.  There  are  no  recent  data  whatso- 
ever the  incriminating  current  animal 
damage  methodologies  of  causing  mass 
slaughtering  of  beneficial  wildlife.  Improper 
live-trapping  and  other  research  problems 
have  probably  killed  more  rare  or  endan- 
gered wildlife  than  the  combination  of  all 
recent  animal  damage  control  practices. 

If  a  chemical  is  to  be  used  for  coyote  con- 
trol. I  contend  that  1080  is  by  far  the  best 
chemical  to  use  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  welfare  of  the  environment  and  safety. 
To  oppose  the  consideration  of  new  registra- 
tions of  1080,  with  adequate  use  restrictions 
that  will  be  required  before  registration  is 
granted,  means  you  may  be  encouraging  in- 
creased use  of  less-selective  poisons  to  pro- 
tect livestock.  If  anyone  has  reliable  evi- 
dence of  significant  secondary  poisoning  by 
1080,  please  share  it  with  me.  Also,  if  you 
know  of  a  poison  that  is  more  desirable  than 
1080  for  controlling  coyotes,  I  would  sure 
like  to  learn  about  it.  Better  yet,  do  you 
know  of  an  effective  nonlethal  approach 
that  has  not  been  tested  that  could  make 
poisons  unnecessary?* 


THE  BRADLEY  FIGHTING 
VEHICLE 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly the  California  magazine  wrote  an 
article  critical  of  the  Army's  new 
Bradley  fighting  vehicle.  That  article 
does  an  injustice  to  the  American  serv- 
iceman, who  may  be  called  upon  to 
fight  in  the  Bradley,  to  the  people  of 
San  Jose,  Calif.,  involved  in  building 
the  Bradley,  and  to  the  taxpayer  who 
is  being  told  that  his  money  is  being 
wasted. 

I  submit  for  the  Recoiu)  the  follow- 
ing documents: 

The  California  article  entitled,  "The 
$13  BUlion  Dud"; 

A  letter  from  Senator  John  Tower 
to  the  publisher  of  California  rebut- 
ting the  article; 

A  letter  from  Hon.  James  R.  Am- 
brose. Under  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
rebutting  the  article;  and 

A  detailed  point-by-point  rebuttal  to 
the  article. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Towbr  is 
right: 

The  primary  task  that  we  in  public  office 
must  pursue  is  to  protect  the  national  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation.  If  we  are  adequately  pre- 
pared to  defend  our  national  interests,  war 
may  never  come.  If  we  are  not  adequately 
prepared— if  we  do  not  have  systems  that 
can  fight  and  survive  on  the  battlefield— we 
increase  the  likelihood  that  we  will  be  send- 
ing our  young  men  and  women  into  battle 
with  their  hands  tied  behind  them.  We  will 
repeat  the  lessons  of  the  past  where  we 
traded  American  lives  for  time— time  to 
produce  the  weapons  systems  that  we 
needed.  I  do  not  want  to  send  my  children 
or  my  grandchildren  to  fight  a  dedicated,  so- 


phisticated enemy  with  less  than  the  best 
that  we  can  afford  to  produce. 

The  material  follows: 

U.S.  SXHATK. 

CoiacrTTEE  OR  Akmed  Services. 
Waahington,  D.C.,  March  2, 1983. 
Mr.  Ted  Sift, 

President,  California  Magazine, 
Los  Angela,  Calif. 

Deak  Mr.  Sirr.  I  welcome  your  invitation 
to  respond  to  the  article  on  the  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicle  contained  in  the  February 
1083  edition  of  California  magazine.  I  trust 
you  will  give  your  readers  the  opportunity 
to  read  my  response. 

This  article  does  a  serious  injustice  to  the 
American  taxpayer.  The  author  shows  little 
regard  for  facts.  He  has  chosen  instead  to 
weave  a  most  incredible  mosaic  of  innuendo, 
suggestion  and  outright  errors  in  construct- 
ing an  article  to  achieve  a  preconceived  pur- 
pose. He  shows  little  inclination  to  under- 
stand the  need  for.  or  their  capabilities  of 
the  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle.  Let  me  cite 
Just  a  few  examples  to  demonstrate  my 
point. 

A.  The  Bradley  is  not  primarily  a  troop 
carrier.  It  is  a  fighting  vehicle  designed  to 
fight  and  survive  on  tomorrow's  battlefield. 
In  making  comparisons  with  the  M113  per- 
sonnel carrier,  the  author  demonstrates  his 
fundamental  lack  of  understanding  of  mili- 
tary systems. 

B.  The  article  charges  that  the  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicle  does  not  work  and  is 
plagued  with  mechanical  problems.  Seven 
production  models  of  the  Bradley  are  under- 
going testing  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Maryland,  and  have  completed  nearly 
25,000  test  miles  of  80%  of  the  total  planned 
test.  The  vehicle  is  exceeding  reliability  re- 
quirements in  all  major  categories.  The  re- 
quired standard  is  240  miles  between  fail- 
ures and  to  date,  the  Bradley  is  testing  out 
at  386  miles  between  failures.  In  other 
words,  the  vehicle  is  exceeding  its  required 
standards  by  over  50%. 

C.  The  author  also  portrays  the  Bradley 
as  a  vehicle  that  will  risk  the  lives  of  sol- 
diers. He  alleges,  "aluminum  armor  will 
help  kill  the  soldiers  it  is  supposed  to  pro- 
tect." This  is  erroneous.  The  armor  system 
of  the  Bradley  is  the  spaced  laminate  type. 
It  is  comprised  of  two  layers  of  high  hard- 
ness steel  separated  by  one  inch  and  mount- 
ed approximately  three  Inches  outside  the 
aluminum  hull  structure,  which  Itself  is  one 
inch  thick  aluminum  armor  plate.  The 
Bradley  armor  system  is  designed  to  with- 
stand approximately  00%  of  the  weapons 
likely  to  be  encountered  in  battle.  However, 
there  are  some  rounds  in  the  enemy's  inven- 
tory—including some  High  Energy  Antitank 
rounds  (HEAT)— that  can  penetrate  the 
Bradley's  armor;  but  the  nature  of  the 
spaced  laminate  system  (dissimilar  materi- 
als separated  by  specific  distances)  signifi- 
cantly reduces  the  casualty  producing  ef- 
fects of  HEAT  weapons  compared  to  the 
single  layer  construction  of  the  Ml  13. 

We  will  never  be  able  to  design  armor  that 
caimot  be  penetrated.  In  light  of  this  reali- 
ty, the  challenge  is  to  select  and  to  provide 
an  optimum  level  of  armor  protection  which 
makes  an  appropriate  contribution  to  the 
achievement  of  survivability.  The  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicle  Is  designed  to  do  that. 

Let  me  give  you  a  specific  example.  The 
RPG  7  is  a  relatively  small  caliber,  shaped- 
charge  weapon  which,  although  able  to  pen- 
etrate most  of  the  armor  arrays  on  current 
armored  vehicles  Including  tanlcs.  is  not 
large  enough  to  generate  the  catastrophic 
effects  described   by   the  author.   Shaped 


charges  of  this  approximate  size  have  been 
fired  at  the  Bradley  fighting  Vehicle  during 
field  tests.  The  test  results  have  shown  that 
the  additional  casualty  producing  effect  of 
aliuninum  as  compared  to  steel  armor  is  vir- 
tually non-existent.  If  the  Bradley  Is  struck 
by  a  very  large,  shaped-charge  warhead. 
such  as  a  wire-guided  Soviet  Sagger  missile. 
all  vehicle  personnel  would  proliably 
become  casualties,  regardless  of  any  vaportf- 
ic  effects.  This  would  happen  in  any  ar- 
mored vehicle,  including  main  battle  tanks. 
The  fact  is,  pound  for  pound,  the  Bradley's 
combination  steel  and  aluminum  armor 
system  provides  the  best  all-around  ballistic 
protection  possible  for  a  fighting  vehicle. 

D.  The  author  claims  that  in  Fiscal  Year 
1978  the  Army  shrugged  off  the  complaints 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee— 
the  Committee  which  I  now  chair.  After  the 
Fiscal  Year  1978  hearings,  another  intensive 
re-evaluatlon  of  the  specific  requirements 
for  the  Fighting  Vehicle  and  its  design  con- 
cepts was  conducted  and  each  point  of  con- 
gressional concern  was  explored  in  detail. 
We  have  reviewed  this  program  in  excruci- 
ating detail  each  year  since  then  and  the 
Bradley  vehicle  now  being  produced  repre- 
sents the  best  collective  judgment  of  both 
the  Congress  and  the  Administration  of 
what  we  should  be  producing.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  refine  and  improve  this  vehicle  in 
the  future  to  take  advantage  of  technologi- 
cal advances  in  materials  and  components. 

The  above  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
most  flagrant  errors  contained  in  the  arti- 
cle. If  the  author  had  chosen  to  engage  in 
responsible  journalism  and  to  accurately 
report  all  the  facts,  he  would  have  discov- 
ered that  this  new  vehicle  was  carefully  de- 
signed to  meet  specific  requirements  and  to 
provide  maximum  survivability. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  articles  such  as  the 
one  published  in  your  magazine  have  a  tend- 
ency to  take  on  a  life  of  the  their  own, 
whether  or  not  they  have  any  basis  in  fact. 
Your  magazine  has  contributed  to  the  mis- 
leading information  that  is  all  too  often  ac- 
cepted by  the  public  as  fact  simply  because 
it  Is  published  or  broadcast  on  electronic 
media  in  the  United  States. 

The  primary  task  that  we  In  public  office 
must  pursue  is  to  protect  the  national  secu- 
rity of  our  nation.  If  we  are  adequately  pre- 
pared to  defend  our  national  interests,  war 
may  never  come.  If  we  are  not  adequately 
prepared— if  we  do  not  have  systems  that 
can  fight  and  survive  on  the  battlefield— we 
increase  the  likelihood  that  we  will  be  send- 
ing our  young  men  and  women  into  battle 
with  their  hands  tied  behind  them.  We  will 
repeat  the  lessons  of  the  past  where  we 
traded  American  lives  for  time— time  to 
produce  the  weapons  systems  that  we 
needed.  I  do  not  want  to  send  my  children 
or  my  grandchildren  to  fight  a  dedicated,  so- 
phisticated enemy  with  less  than  the  best 
that  we  can  afford  to  produce. 
Sincerely, 

John  Tower. 

Department  or  the  Arm t. 
OrriCE  or  the  Uhder  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  JoHM  G.  Tower, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairmam:  The  Bradley  Fight- 
ing Vehicle  came  under  attack  in  early  Feb- 
ruary in  the  California  magazine  and  more 
recently  in  the  7  March  1983  issue  of  Time. 
Since  the  press  may  again  touch  upon  some 
of  the  issues  in  these  articles,  I  believe  you 


should  be  aware  of  the  Army's  thoughts  on 
these  subjects. 

I  have  enclosed  my  personal  views  on 
some  of  the  key  Issues  raised  In  the  Califor- 
nia article  and  enclosed  a  staff  paper  which 
addresses  the  remaining  Issues. 

Hopefully,  this  information  on  the  Brad- 
ley will  be  helpful  to  you  in  understanding 
the  Army's  position  on  these  critical  Issues. 
Sincerely, 

Jambs  R.  Ambrose. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
Enclosures. 

Bradlet  Figrtug  Vehicle 

The  article  "13  Billion  Dud"  seems  to 
have  these  points  which  deserve  serious 
comment: 

(1).  The  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle  (BFV) 
is  not  suitable  nor  survivable  for  infantry 
use  on  today's  battlefield  (Illogically,  it  also 
argues  that  the  Ml  13  or  AIFV,  which  are 
less  survivable,  should  be  used  because  they 
are  cheaper). 

(2).  The  Soviets  and  other  countries  are 
doubtful  about  the  "future"  of  the  infantry 
fighting  vehicle. 

(3).  BFV  Is  more  expensive  than  it  need 
be,  and  Its  cost  is  a  result  of  massive  over- 
run. 

(4).  The  BFV  U  "too  taU",  "too  fat",  and 
'too  small." 

(5).  The  use  of  aluminum  in  the  BFV  is 
unsuitable  because  It  "bums"  or  "explodes" 
and  creates  extra  overpressure,  intense 
light,  and  nitrogen  oxide  when  struck  by 
high-explosive  antitank  weapons. 

(6).  The  Army  and  FMC  (a)  "have  con- 
ducted .  .  .  tests  that  show  .  .  .  the  murder- 
ous, explosion  amplifying  effects  of  alumi- 
num armor"  and  (b)  ".  .  .  they've  continued 
not  to  find  it  out.  They've  tested  the  Brad- 
ley armor  against  machlneguns  .  .  .  but 
they  will  not  fire  a  shaped-charge  into 
it  .  .  ."! 

The  pertinent  facts  which  describe  BMP, 
Ml  13,  AIFV,  and  BFV  are  set  forth  in  an  at- 
tached table  and  fact  sheet.  Reference 
should  t>e  made  to  it  for  specific  vehicle  de- 
tails. 

Survivability  and  Tactics:  The  ideal  battle- 
field fighting  vehicle  would  be  survivable 
against  all  weapons;  light  enough  to  be  air 
transportable  in  most  cargo  airplanes;  carry 
at  least  a  squad  of  infantry;  highly  mobile; 
capable  of  attacking  all  enemy  weapon  sys- 
tems, tanks,  et  al.;  operate  day  or  night  in 
any  environment,  etc.  Neither  the  US  nor 
any  other  country  knows  how  to  achieve 
this  ideal.  All  battlefield  fighting  vehicles 
attempt  to  balance  these  competing  require- 
ments to  serve  one  or  the  other  characteris- 
tic more  effectively.  The  inevitable  and  uni- 
versal result  is  a  multiplicity  of  vehicle 
types  ranging  from  very  light  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers  with  small  caliber  weapons 
to  heavily  armored,  large  caliber  weapon 
main  battle  tanks.  The  equally  inevitable 
result  is  a  multiplicity  of  tactics  and  doc- 
trine to  utilize  these  varied  vehicles,  taking 
into  account  both  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  compromises  that  have  gone 
into  the  particular  vehicle. 

It  has  been  amply  shown  that  tanks 
cannot  survive  alone  on  the  modem  battle- 
field, but  that  supporting  infantry  Is  re- 
quired as  well.  The  problem  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  how  to  get  troops  to  the 
proper  place.  The  tank  has  no  room  (but  at 
times  infantry  have  ridden  on  top  at  consid- 
erable peril  from  artillery  fragments)  to 
carry  a  squad.  The  older  personnel  carriers 
(such  as  the  M113  or  the  BMP)  have  both 
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limited  survivability  and  offensive  capabil- 
ity. 

The  BFV  repreeenU  an  effort  to  upgrade 
In  a  major  way  both  survivability  and  offen- 
sive capability.  But  that  does  not  mean  that 
It  has  the  characteristics  of  a  main  battle 
tank.  It  complements  the  tank.  It  has  to  be 
employed  with  due  regard  for  both  its  pur- 
pose of  bringing  infantry  itear  the  tank  bat- 
tlefield with  increased  survivabUlty  and  its 
purpose  as  a  fighting  vehicle  adjacent  to  the 
tank  battlefield  and  in  other  arenas  where 
tanks  are  not  present  (including  those  situa- 
tions where  their  weight  precludes  their 
presence).  The  multiple  purposes  of  mecha- 
nised infantry  include: 

Mounted  Tasks:  Move  under  fire  w/com- 
bined  arms  team,  close  with  the  enemy 
mounted,  suppress  while  moving  or  station- 
ary, destroy  infantry,  destroy  lightly  ar- 
mored vehicles,  destroy  tanks,  and  negotiate 
water  obstacles. 

Dismounted  Tasks:  Observation,  security, 
patrolling,  fire  and  maneuver  dismounted. 
destroy,  capture  persoiuiel,  operate  in  built- 
up  areas,  breach  and  emplace  obstacles,  de- 
stroy lightly  armored  vehicles,  and  destroy 
tanks. 

The  BPV  is  not  intended  for  use  in  a  side- 
by-side  role  with  tanks.  Rather,  It  will  be 
employed  to  complement  tank  fires  at  long 
ranges,  provide  overwatch  suppression  of 
antiarmor  systems,  bring  infantry  forward 
and  provide  fire  support  to  them  in  their 
dismounted  role,  and  engage  counterpart  in- 
fantry fighting  vehicles.  The  BFV  needs  mo- 
bility comparable  to  that  of  the  tank  to 
maintain  its  deployment  capability  in  cover, 
overwatch,  and  defilade  positions  related  to 
the  tank  battle— not  to  "run"  with  the 
tanks. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  BFV  can  be  de- 
feated by  being  hit  by  antitank  weapons. 
This  statement,  however,  needs  to  be  taken 
in  the  context  of  these  considerations: 

The  BFV's  long-range  weapons  and  supe- 
rior turret  and  fire  control  system  give  it  a 
high  probability  of  firing  first  and  effective- 
ly. 

Both  the  7.62  machinegun  and  the  25mm 
cannon  are  very  lethal  defenses  against  the 
use  of  short-range  antitank  weapons  (e.g., 
RPQ-7). 

Both  the  Ml  and  M2  have  been  specifical- 
ly designed  to  operate  together  In  the  move- 
ment to  contact.  The  Ml,  with  its  superior 
frontal  armor  and  stabilized  105mm  cannon, 
leads  the  formation.  The  M2.  with  Its  stabi- 
lised 25mm  cannon,  7.62  machinegun,  and 
Infantry-operated  firing  port  weapons,  fol- 
lowing behind  to  provide  suppressive  fire 
and  security  for  the  Ml.  The  element  oper- 
ating in  the  overwatch  position  also  plays 
an  important  role,  and  again,  the  Ml  and 
M2  were  specifically  designed  to  accomplish 
this  mission.  The  M2  can  destroy  and  sup- 
press enemy  tanks,  infantry  fighting  vehi- 
cles, and  personnel  at  long  ranges  with  its 
TOW  missUe  system,  25mm  cannon,  and 
7.63  machinegun,  thus  allowing  the  maneu- 
ver team  to  close  with  the  enemy.  The  in- 
fantry normally  dismounts  from  the  M2  at 
the  overwatch  position  to  provide  local  secu- 
rity. The  integrated  sight  unit  on  the  M2 
allows  these  fires  from  the  overwatch  posi- 
tXfm  to  be  effective  through  enemy  or 
friendly  obscurants  and  at  night. 

Once  the  enemy  has  been  located  in  the 
movement  to  contact,  the  actions  of  the  ma- 
neuver element  depend  on  the  type  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  enemy  fire.  If  the  enemy 
la  not  returning  effective  antiarmor  fire,  the 
team  would  continue  to  maneuver  toward 
the  enemy  position  while  suppressing  them 


with  sUbilized  fire  from  the  Ml  lOSmm 
caimon,  artillery,  and  air  assets.  The  M3 
allows  the  infantry  for  the  first  time  to  con- 
tribute to  this  suppressive  fire  with  Its  stabi- 
lized 25mm  cannon,  7.62  machinegun.  and 
infantry  firing  ports.  Should  effective  an- 
tiarmor fire  not  l)e  encountered,  the  maneu- 
ver element  would  move  over  the  objective. 
The  M2  allows  the  Infantry  for  the  first 
time  to  operate  under  enemy  or  friendly 
overhead  artillery  bursts  and  smoke  while 
effectively  firing  all  weapons. 

Should  the  maneuver  element  encounter 
effective  antiarmor  fire,  it  would  find  hull 
defilade  positions  to  return  suppressive  fire. 
Neither  the  Ml  nor  the  M2  can  maneuver 
atralnst  effective  antiarmor  fire.  If  artillery 
and  air  assets  could  not  destroy  these  an- 
tiarmor positions  and  they  could  not  be  by- 
passed, then  the  Infantry  would  dismount 
from  the  M2  to  destroy  them.  After  they 
had  used  a  covered  and  concealed  route  to 
close  with  and  destroy  these  antiarmor  posi- 
tions, the  infantry  would  rejoin  the  Ml  and 
M2  maneuver  element  and  continue  mount- 
ed along  the  route. 

A  key  consideration  is  dismounting  the  in- 
fantry at  the  proper  time.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  staying  too  long  in  the  armored  Infan- 
try vehicle  and  deploying  the  vehicle  adja- 
cent to  tanlu  are  errors  that  have  been  com- 
mitted in  recent  warfare  by  all  participants. 
The  answer  lies  in  proper  training  and  tac- 
tics, not  in  abandoning  the  concept  of  ar- 
mored infantry  vehicles. 

HISTORY  AHD  rUTITRE  OP  FIGRTING  VERICLKS 

Prior  to  and  during  the  development  of 
the  BFV,  considerable  study  was  devoted  to 
comparative  analyses  of  BFVs.  M113s,  ITVs. 
and  other  foreign  vehicles  in  a  search  for 
the  most  effective  combination  of  design  pa- 
rameters, tactics,  and  cost.  The  conclusion 
reached  was  that  increased  protection  (at  a 
price  of  Increased  weight),  capability  to 
fight  at  night,  and  greatly  Increased  fire- 
power via  a  turret,  25nun  cannon,  and  TOW 
missiles  warranted  the  development  and 
production  of  a  new  vehicle,  the  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicle.  These  analyses  showed 
that  the  improvement  In  combat  effective- 
ness ranged  from  6  to  121  percent  in  18  of 
19  combat  scenarios.  Despite  many  critical 
attacks  on  this  vehicle,  every  high-level 
study  group  reached  the  same  conclusion— 
with  it  you  win,  without  It  you  lose. 

The  Soviet  Union  assessment  seems  to 
parallel  that  of  the  US.  Potential  Warsaw 
Pact  adversaries  have  Infantry  Fighting  Ve- 
hicles In  great  n\m»l>ers.  The  BMP  is  the 
primary  Russian  fighting  vehicle— they  also 
have  a  variety  of  related  or  derivative  vehi- 
cles in  the  BMP  "family." 

Our  BFV  Is  superior  to  the  BMP  in  virtu- 
ally every  category.  The  BMP's  "full  squad" 
is  a  crew  of  3  and  6  infantry  in  the  back. 
The  "antitank  missile"  (Sagger)  has  less 
range  and  is  "flown"  by  hand  versus  our  op- 
tically tracked,  wire-guided  TOW  missile. 
The  BMP's  "light  armor-piercing  cannon"  is 
a  73mm  gun  which  is  a  low-muzzle-velocity, 
relatively  short-range  gim.  The  BFV  25mm 
gun  is  a  high-performance  (high-muzzle-ve- 
loclty)  weapon  which  can  defeat  the  BMP  at 
rsinges  far  in  excess  of  the  BMP's  73mm 
gim.  The  BMP's  "night  sight "  Is  actually  an 
infrared  searchlight  which  gives  off  the  po- 
sition of  the  BMP.  The  thermal  imaging 
sight  of  our  BFV  gives  off  no  telltale  signa- 
ture. 

The  "low  sleek  lines"  belie  the  fact  that 
the  BMP's  relatively  low  gun  depression  ca- 
pability means  that  It  must  expose  more 
target  area  than  the  BFV  when  operating 
from  a  defilade  (hidden  by  terrain)  position. 


The  "low  sleek  linea"  also  mean  that  the 
average-size  person  Is  extremely  cramped 
riding  in  the  BMP.  Those  who  have  ridden 
over  rough  terrain  in  both  the  Russian 
BKIP  and  our  BPV  can  attest  to  the  differ- 
ence In  ride  handling  which  directly  affecU 
the  soldier's  readiness  to  fight. 

Imitation  Is  the  highest  form  of  flattery. 
We  know  that  the  Russians  are  trying  to  im- 
prove their  BMP  by  incorporatiiig  features 
of  the  BFV.  According  to  the  February  1982 
International  Defense  Digest:  "A  new  ver- 
sion of  the  Russian  BMP  made  an  appear- 
ance at  the  November  6.  1982.  parade  In 
Moscow.  The  vehicle  has  a  new  turret  with 
what  appears  to  be  a  23mm  cannon,  al- 
though some  sources  suggest  that  it  is 
larger,  and  an  AT-5  Spigot  antitank  missile 
launcher  replacing  the  Sagger  missile 
launcher.  On  BMP- Is  and  BMP-2's,  the 
Sagger  launcher  was  mounted  atop  the 
main  armament.  The  Spigot  launcher  Is 
mounted  on  the  turret  roof.  The  lx)x  be- 
neath the  launcher  is  the  missile's  optical 
trackers.  The  new  turret  has  a  two-man 
crew  and  is  larger  than  its  predecessor.  This 
has  meant  a  reduction  In  the  size  of  the  rear 
comptu-tment.  which  now  carries  four  men 
and  not  six— there  are  now  only  four  firing 
ports  in  the  rear  of  the  vehicle.  Also,  the 
spaced-armor  skirt  plates  have  been  added 
to  protect  the  running  gear." 

COST  OF  BRADLTY  FIGHTIMG  VEHICLES 

The  basis  of  the  $1.94  million  unit  cost  is 
the  $13.4  billion  program  reported  in  the 
December  1981  SAR.  The  cost  shown  in  the 
December  1982  SAR  has  been  reduced  to 
$11.8  billion  due  to  inflation  decreases,  re- 
duction In  program  scope,  reduced  spare  re- 
quirements, and  good  management.  This 
translates  to  a  program  unit  cost  of  $1.71 
million. 

The  article  compares  program  unit  costs 
for  the  Bradley  to  a  figure  of  $179,000  for 
an  M113A2.  The  latter  figure  represents 
only  hardware  procurement  costs,  and  on  a 
like  basis,  the  Bradley  cost  Is  $1.14  million 
(rollaway  cost  In  FY84  constant  dollars)  or 
alMut  6  times  as  much.  The  difference  be- 
tween 1.71  and  1.14  Is  due  to  ammunition, 
test  and  training  equipment,  initial  spares, 
gun  systems,  construction  of  ranges  and 
depot  facilities. 

Not  only  Is  the  cost  comparison  mislead- 
ing, it  also  diregards  the  increased  capabil- 
ity which  the  Bradley  brings  to  the  Army- 
increased  survivability  to  mines,  overhead 
artillery,  and  14.5mm  weapons;  flrepwwer  to 
defeat  tanks  at  3750  meters  and  a  stabilized 
25mm  gun  which  can  defeat  BMP;  a  coaxial 
machinegun  and  firing  port  weapons  to  sup- 
press antitank  fires;  the  ability  to  see  the 
enemy  at  night  and  through  fog  and  smoke; 
and  the  mobility  to  keep  up  with  the  Ml 
tank. 

The  M113A2  possesses  none  of  these  fea- 
tures. Adding  the  BFV  turret  and  fire  con- 
trol equipment  to  the  Ml  13  would  raise  the 
cost  to  $500,000.  If  up-armored  to  the  same 
level  of  protection,  which  requires  a  new 
engine,  transmission,  and  suspension 
system.  It  is  estimated  to  cost  over  $750,000, 
and  it  would  not  have  the  same  mobility. 

DESIGN  OP  ARMORED  VEHICLES 

The  technical  design  of  armored  vehicles 
is  always  a  series  of  trade-offs  which  seek  to 
achieve  the  optimum  combination  of  size 
and  weight.  Survivability  dictates  increased 
weight  for  armor  protection,  but  mobility 
and  transportability  require  reducing 
weight.  Firing  from  defilade  requires  a  high 
gun  station  with  the  ability  to  depress  the 
gun.  Adding  ground  clearance  for  mobility 


and  room  to  seat  soldiers  comfortably  also 
means  adding  height,  but  transportability 
and  the  need  to  maintain  smallest  target 
area  possible  says  reduce  the  height.  The 
key  is  to  recognize  how  a  vehicle  design  has 
been  optimized  and  to  insure  that  soldier 
training  employs  the  vehicle's  strong  points. 

SUSTAIHABILITT  OP  ALUMIITUM  ARMOR 

The  assertion  that  a  self-sustaining 
"bum"  can  be  induced  in  aluminum  plate  by 
a  high-explosive  antitank  round  Is  nonsense. 
There  is  no  reported  instance  of  the  armor 
plate  of  an  aluminum-hulled  vehicle  burn- 
ing despite  their  use  as  tank  fire  practice 
targets  for  many  years,  extensive  combat 
experience,  and  testing  of  the  Ballistics  Re- 
search Laboratory.  The  Ballistics  Research 
Laboratory  report  (ARBRL-MR-03004)  pro- 
vides test  data  on  diesel  fuel  fires  resulting 
from  shaped  charge  detonation  on  armored 
vehicles.  Although  some  localized  melting  of 
the  thin-walled  fuel  cells  did  occur,  even 
these  fuel  fires  would  not  create  self-sus- 
taining burning  of  aluminum  plate. 

Allegations  that  this  could  happen  go 
back  20  years  or  more.  No  such  event  has 
ever  been  found. 

The  explanation  for  fires  in  these  vehicles 
Is  quite  different.  The  fires  occur  when  the 
fuel  tank  is  ruptured  and  leaking  or  spray- 
ing fuel  contacts  hot  metal.  Examination  of 
vehicles  which  have  experienced  such  fires 
has  shown  in  some  cases,  melting  of  alumi- 
num in  the  vicinity  of  the  fire,  but  not  burn- 
ing of  appreciable  quantities  or  self-sus- 
tained aluminum  fires.  These  fires  were 
most  common  and  severe  in  MlIS's 
equipped  with  gasoline  engines.  Replace- 
ment of  the  gasoline  engine  with  a  diesel 
engine  sharply  reduced  the  likelihood  of 
fires. 

Installation  of  a  fast-reacting  "halon" 
fire-extinguishing  system  has  also  contrib- 
uted to  marked  reduction  in  probability  of 
fire.  The  Army  has  now  developed,  in  con- 
Junction  with  Southwest  Research  Insti- 
tute, a  diesel  fuel  additive  which  promises  to 
eliminate  such  fires  altogether.  This  addi- 
tive has  been  tested  by  firing  incendiary 
munitions  into  fuel  tanks.  The  result  Is  a 
minor  flash  with  the  remainder  of  the  fuel 
spilling  out  of  the  tank  without  Ignition.  Al- 
though this  additive  duplicates  the  function 
of  the  halon  fire  extinguishers  and  thus 
may  not  be  required  for  the  Bradley,  the 
Army  is  investing  the  logistical  aspects  of  its 
use  in  other  vehicles. 

An  antiarmor  HEAT  round  operates  by 
producing  a  Jet  of  very  hot  gas  and  metal. 
The  shaped  charged  jet  subjects  the  armor 
to  local  pressures  of  millions  of  pounds  per 
square  Inch.  Regardless  of  its  strength  or 
chemical  composition,  the  target  material 
flows  both  plastically  and  elastlcally  in  all 
directions  from  the  point  of  jet  contact.  The 
Jet  produces  a  "bubble"  of  rapidly  expand- 
ing metal  which  eventually  bursts  in  an  ex- 
panding, conical  spray  which  flies  across  the 
vehicle  in  less  than  one  millisecond.  The 
combined  effect  of  a  cloud  of  hypervelocity 
fragments,  their  attached  shock  waves,  and 
the  thermally  generated  overpressures  of 
the  oxidation  process  is  what  constitutes 
"vaporiflcs."  Although  alumnium  oxidation 
produces  more  energy  thain  steel  oxidation, 
both  metals  may  produce  significant  "post" 
armor  effects. 

ALtrminni  armor 
Aluminum  armor  for  the  Bradley  resulted 
from  a  careful  design  trade-off  of  all  vehicle 
requirements.  Prom  an  armor  standpoint, 
aluminum  provides  l)etter  protection  from 
fragmentation   munitions   and   small   arms 


than  an  equivalent  weight  of  steel  armor. 
Performance  against  shaped  charge  (HEAT) 
munitions  is  somewhat  less  than  steel  due 
to  the  higher  oxidation  rate  of  aluminum, 
but  the  lethality  efforts  of  these  munitions 
that  are  independent  of  the  target  material 
far  outweigh  any  additional  effects  based 
solely  upon  the  choice  of  aluminum  versus 
steel  armor. 
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The  US  Army  currenUy  has  16,116  M113s. 
This  compares  with  an  authorized  acquisi- 
tion objective  (AAO)  of  19,605.  The  Army  is 
considering  procuring  additional  M113s  in 
future  years  toward  satisfaction  of  this 
AAO.  This  versatile  vehicle,  which  is  also 
used  in  large  quantities  (including  AIFV 
versions)  by  other  countries  (including 
Israel),  is  used  for  many  purposes  ranging 
from  troop  carrier  to  weapons  platform  to 
ambulance.  Par  from  being  abandoned,  it 
will  see  increasing  usage  In  the  future. 

The  Army  currently  plans  to  acquire  6882 
Bradley  Fighting  Vehicles  (BFV)  compared 
to  an  AAO  of  16.636.  The  vehicle  will  be  ac- 
quired in  two  versions— an  Infantry  fighting 
vehicle  capable  of  carrying  a  10-man  squad 
consisting  of  a  3-man  crew  and  a  7-man  dis- 
mounted element  and  a  cavalry  fighting  ve- 
hicle (CFV)  carrying  a  crew  of  3  and  2 
scouts. 

Caliporkia  Magazine  Excerpts 

Claim:  According  to  one  munitions  expert, 
each  one  could  be  knocked  out  with  an  M42 
grenade— price  $2.  p.  62. 

Facts:  The  M42.  capable  of  penetrating  4 
inches  of  RHA,  Is  a  shaped  charge  bomblet. 
not  a  hand  grenade.  It  is  delivered  In  a  clus- 
ter from  artillery  or  aircraft.  An  artillery 
projectile  (155  Improved  Conventional  Mu- 
nition) contains  88  grenades  and  costs  about 
$493. 

Claim:  There  Is  the  ""too  fat"  problem,  p. 
65. 

Facts:  The  Army  decision  on  vehicle  width 
was  deliberate.  Increased  crew  protection 
and  better  tactical  mobility  outweighed  the 
need  to  talie  off  side  armor  for  C-141  trans- 
port. The  armor  was  designed  to  be  remov- 


able to  permit  the  use  of  C-141  aircraft  to 
provide  strategic  mobility.  After  the  suspen- 
sion has  been  "snubbed"  to  reduce  vehicle 
height  for  loading,  the  Bradley  can  still  be 
driven  under  its  own  power.  It  is  winched 
aboard:  winching  is  standard  procedure  for 
loading  heavy  cargo  aboard  the  C-141  to 
prevent  damage  to  the  aircraft.  It  takes  only 
about  one  hour  to  prepare  the  vehicle  for 
loading.  The  Bradley  has  been  successfully 
loaded  and  unloaded  from  the  C-141.  It  It 
fully  transportable  by  this  aircraft. 

Claim:  There  is  even  a  "too  small"  prob- 
lem. .  .  .  there  is  only  enough  room  for  six 
soldiers— half  a  squad,  p.  65. 

P^ts:  The  present  squad  mounted  in  the 
M113  Includes  11  soldiers.  The  10-man 
squad,  as  a  part  of  the  Division  86  organiza- 
tion, was  determined  to  be  optimum.  The 
Bradley  carries  a  10-man  squad.  During 
Operational  Test  II,  the  Bradley  was  suc- 
cessfully tested  with  10-  and  11-man  seating 
configurations.  Though  the  11-man  squad  is 
not  optimum.  It  has  been  demonstrated  as 
feasible,  if  required. 

Claim:  Apparently,  the  Bradley  is  putting 
in  all  those  miles  with  its  chain  gun  locked 
up  in  storage,  p.  66. 

Facts:  The  25mm  gim  is  always  installed 
in  the  vehicle  during  Initial  Production 
Testing  (IPT)  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground. 
The  Army  requires  that  a  key  operating 
component  on  the  gim  be  removed  from  the 
weapon  when  It  is  outside  a  secure  storage 
area.  The  bolt  and  track  assembly,  there- 
fore, is  removed  from  the  weapon  except 
during  live-fire  exercises. 

Claim:  The  Bradley  can  deliver  on  most  of 
its  promises  only  part  of  the  time.  p.  66. 

Facts:  During  the  ongoing  IPT  at  Aber- 
deen, the  Bradley  Is  exceeding  its  reliability 
requirements  by  more  than  50  percent. 
While  performance  tests  are  not  yet  com- 
plete, the  Bradley  Is  expected  to  meet  at 
exceed  all  requirements. 

Claim:  The  armor  provides  protection  at 
the  expense  of  your  field  of  view.  p.  67. 

Facts:  Although  the  driver  cannot  see  to 
his  right  with  his  hatch  closed,  the  vehicle 
commander  (buttoned  up)  has  full  360 
vision  of  the  battlefield.  It  is  Army  practice 
for  the  commander  to  control  the  vehicle 
whenever  it  turns  or  backs  up. 

Claim:  Army  spokesmen  admit  that  the 
rifle-firing  ports  in  back  have  more  psycho- 
logical than  combat  value,  p.  67. 

Facts:  The  firing  port  weapons  are  intend- 
ed for  area  suppression.  Firing  of  full  tracer 
ammunition  assists  in  achieving  this  capa- 
bility. The  vision  blocks  allow  the  mecha- 
nized infantryman  to  maintJiin  his  terrain 
orientation,  and  to  be  aware  of  the  nature 
of  the  t>attle  prior  to  dismounting.  Tests 
(Operational  Test  II)  have  shown  that 
trained  crews  can  employ  the  weapons  effec- 
tively. While  mounted,  their  high  volume  of 
fire  is  particularly  useful  in  suppressing 
close-range  threat  weaFK>ns. 

Claim:  Among  the  troop  carriers  of  the 
world,  ours  are  virtually  the  only  ones  made 
out  of  aluminum,  p.  127. 

Facts:  Other  countries  that  have  chosen 
aluminum  for  their  Infantry  vehicles  in- 
clude Great  Britain  (MCV-80),  Belgium  and 
the  Netherlands  (AIFV),  and  France 
(AMX). 

Claim:  In  Vietnam,  the  Yom  Kippur  War, 
and  Lebanon,  commanders  have  been  abso- 
lutely unable  to  make  their  troops  ride 
insldeM113s.  p.  127. 

Facts:  During  normal  operations,  when 
not  under  fire.  It  Is  more  comfortable  to  ride 
on  top  of  an  M113  in  a  hot  climate.  During 
intensive  combat,  many  crews  in  Vietnam 
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reacted  by  KetUng  inside  the  MllSs.  If  one 
want!  to  Are  a  weapon  to  the  rear  or  flanlu 
of  an  Ml  IS.  then  he  must  get  above  the 
deck,  which  is  unlike  that  needed  for  the 
BnuDey'8  Firing  Port  Weapons.  During  ar- 
tillery mortar  and  rocket  attacks  in  Viet- 
nam, crews  got  inside  the  M113  and  closed 
the  hatches. 

Claim:  In  Vietnam,  the  Ml  13  proved  ao 
vulnerable  to  homemade  land  mines  that 
drivers  resorted  to  lying  on  top  lif  the  roof 
and  manipulating  the  controls  with  sticks. 
p.  138. 

Facts:  Initial  deployment  of  M113s  to 
Vietnam  did  result  in  the  type  of  actions  de- 
scribed. As  a  result  of  the  vulnerabUity  to 
mines,  drivers'  compartments  were  sand- 
bagged. This  significantly  reduced  mine 
blast  Injury,  and  drivers  no  longer  went  to 
the  extremes  stated  in  the  article.  The 
lesson  learned  was  carried  back  to  TACOM, 
and  a  steel  mine  plate  was  fabricated  and 
applied  to  Ml  13s  in  Vietnam.  These  plates 
successfully  defeated  all  but  the  largest 
mines  encountered,  though  they  did  not 
defeat  RPOs  used  as  mines.  The  IFV  has  an 
applique  steel  mine  plate  to  defend  against 
mines.  The  lesson  learned  In  Vietnam  was 
not  ignored. 

Claim:  The  Bradley  has  thicker  armor 
than  the  Ml  13.  probably  about  twice  as 
thick,  p.  127.  (See  below  for  response  to  this 
and  the  next  six  claims). 

Claim:  Both  FMC  and  the  Army  have  con- 
ducted classified  tests  that  show  the  mur- 
derous, explosion-amplifying  effects  of  alu- 
minum armor,  p.  02. 

Claim:  They've  tested  the  Bradley  armor 
against  machine  guns,  mines,  and  artillery, 
but  they  will  not  fire  a  shaped  chsirge  into 
it.  I  think  they've  decided  that's  too  fraught 
with  danger  to  the  whole  program,  p.  127 

Claim:  The  main  point  remains— the  Army 
has  no  data  on  how  the  Bradley  armor  will 
stand  up  against  the  weapons  most  likely  to 
be  used  against  it.  ".  .  .  the  Army  doesn't 
expect  to  encounter  HEAT  where  it's  going 
to  use  the  vehicle."  p.  128. 

Claim:  The  Army  has  not  tested  the  Brad- 
ley armor  against  the  HEAT  round,  nor 
does  it  have  any  immediate  plans  to  do  so.  p. 
137. 

Claim:  The  vehicle's  armor  is  made  of  alu- 
minum, a  metal  whose  chemical  energy 
when  oxidized  is  ten  times  greater  than  that 
of  TNT.  p.  62. 

CUlm:  With  aluminum,  this  displaced 
metal  forms  spall  at  the  edges  but  vaporized 
in  the  center.  This  vapor  literally  becomes 
chemical  fuel  for  the  explosion,  intensifying 
the  deadly  effects  of  the  blast,  p.  127. 

Facts:  The  group  of  statements  (above)  in 
their  aggregate  constitutes  an  attack  on  alu- 
minum as  a  choice  of  armor  for  the  Bradley 
Fighting  Vehicle  and  a  distorted  picture  of 
behind-the-armor  effects  of  shaped  charge 
penetration  of  armor.  The  Bradley  alimii- 
num  armor  is  not  thicker  than  the  M113 
armor.  The  Bradley  side  armor  is  1.47 
inches  thick;  the  Ml  13  side  armor  is  1.75 
inches  thick.  Further,  the  Bradley  armor  is 
not  all  aluminum.  It  Is  composed  of  two 
layers  of  steel  (total  of  .47  inches)  and  a 
single  1.0-inch  aluminum  wall.  Each  layer  is 
separated  by  1  to  3.5  inches  of  space.  This 
"space-laminate"  armor  design  is  especially 
effective  because  such  succeeding  layer 
"catches"  some  of  the  spall  (fragments  of 
the  armor),  thus  reducing  the  size  of  the 
"cone  of  destruction"  actually  penetrating 
the  vehicle  interior.  The  Bradley  armor 
design  specifications  were  based  in  part 
upon  an  analysis  of  threat  weaponry,  their 
density  on  the  battlefield,  and  their  effec- 


tiveneas.  The  Bradley  has  been  tested 
against  each  design  specification.  Shaped 
charges  have  been  tested  on  both  the  Ml  13 
and  the  Bradley.  Although  an  RPO-7-Bized 
shaped  charge  warhead  will  penetrate  both 
vehicles,  tests  (Development  Test  11)  have 
shown  that  the  additional  casualty-produc- 
ing effect  of  aluminum  to  be  virtually  non- 
existent. A  simple  comparison  of  the  oxida- 
tion rates  of  aluminum  and  TNT  is  distorted 
since  once  initiated,  TNT  oxidizes  complete- 
ly, but  unly  aluminum  surfaces  oxidize  due 
to  formation  of  inhibiting  aluminum  oxides. 
The  rate  of  aluminum  oxidation  is  more 
than  13  times  (not  10  times)  that  of  TNT. 
but  complete  oxidation  will  only  occur  when 
aluminum  is  in  a  fine/powdered  or  vapor- 
ized state.  To  create  substantial  aluminum 
in  this  state  requires  a  very  large  warhead. 
The  oxidation  of  aluminum  in  this  event  is 
of  secondary  importance  to  other  effects  of 
the  warhead.  Vaporific  effects  can  be  cre- 
ated with  steel  armor  also.  Aluminum  armor 
has  been  proven  to  be  better  than  steel 
armor  on  a  weight  basis  for  protection 
against  fragmentation-type  landmines  and 
artillery  bursts.  Against  kinetic  energy 
rounds,  aluminum  is  better.  Against  shaped 
charges,  some  increases  in  pressure  and  tem- 
perature due  to  the  aluminum  material  do 
occur,  but  these  increases  are  negligible. 

Claim:  .  .  .  aluminum  armor  helps  kill  sol- 
diers three  ways.  First  blast  overpressure 
from  an  anti-tank-size  round  is  twice  as  high 
behind  aluminum  as  it  is  behind  steel, 
reaching  levels  that  would  be  expected  to 
kill  a  man  by  rupturing  his  lungs.  Second,  a 
fireball  develops  with  an  associated  blinding 
flux  of  light  (the  equivalent  of  several  hun- 
dred flashbulbs),  causing  localized  third- 
degree  bums.  Third,  the  extreme  tempera- 
tures and  pressures  inside  the  chamber 
produce  concentrations  of  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen thousands  of  times  higher  than  those 
encountered  during  the  Los  Angeles  smog 
alert,  p.  127. 

Facts:  The  vaporific  effects  cited  are  possi- 
ble to  achieve,  but  only  for  very  large 
shaped  charge  warheads.  Not  stated  is  the 
fact  that  the  same  effects  will  be  observed 
regardless  of  the  type  of  armor  material 
used.* 


RECESS  UNTIL  TOMORROW. 
TUESDAY.  MAY  3.  1983,  AT  10 
A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
there  is  no  further  business  I  have  to 
transact.  Does  the  minority  leader 
have  any  business  he  wishes  to  trans- 
act? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  nothing.  Mr. 
President; 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previous- 
ly entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  10  a.m.  tomor- 
row morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
4:26  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  imtU  to- 
morrow, May  3. 1983,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  2.  1983: 

Department  op  State 

Robert  Brendon  Keating,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary  and  Plenipotentiary   of   the   United 


States  of  America  to  the  Democratic  Repub- 
lic of  Madagascar  and  to  serve  concurrently 
and  without  additional  compensation  as 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
Federal  and  Islamic  Republic  of  the  Co- 
moros. 

AmbasiodOT 

James  J.  Needham,  of  New  York,  for  the 
rank  of  Ambassador  during  the  tenure  of 
his  service  as  Commissioner  General  of  the 
United  States  Exhibition  for  the  Interna- 
tional Exposition.  Tsukuba.  Japan.  1985. 
Departmext  of  Agricultuhx 

£>aniel  G.  Amstutz,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs  and  Commodity  Programs, 
vice  Seeley  Lodwick.  resigned. 

Department  op  Educatiom 

Madeleine  C.  WiU.  of  Maryland,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Special  Education  and 
Rehabilitative  Services,  Department  of  Eklu- 
cation.  vice  Jean  Tufts,  deceased. 
The  Judiciary 

Bobby  Ray  Baldock,  of  New  Mexico,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  District  of  New 
Mexico  vice  Edwin  L.  Mechem,  retired. 
Department  op  Justice 

George  Washington  Proctor,  of  Arkansas, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Arliansas  for  the  term  of  4  years.  (Reap- 
pointment) 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Arnold  W.  Braswell,  438-23- 
3743FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Armt 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  ,United 
SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 

7*0  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  James  M.  Thompson.  519-16- 
9499.  (age  55).  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  B.  Blount.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  John  W.  McEnery.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
(age  57),  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Schweitzer.  319-20- 
1756.  UJ3.  Army. 

In  THE  Armt 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Army,  and  ap- 
pointment into  the  Regular  Army  as  appro- 


priate, in  accordance  with  the  appropriate 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 

medical  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Lewis.  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
armt 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Beam,  Kenneth  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burruss,  Lewis  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clay,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ey,  Bruce  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hess,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kotouch,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vasile,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woolever,  Ronald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

7b  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Moulding.  Danny  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

VETERINART  CORPS 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Goodwin.  Bradford  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 

Caballero.  Jose  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mansour,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matheke,  Edward  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tucker.  WiUiam  T..  rv,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 
FietweU,  Lincoln  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  major 

Cage.  Lee  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Comett.  Jesse  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMT  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Satterfield.  Margaret  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

VBTERIMARY  <X>RPS 

To  be  major 
Mentes.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMT  NURSE  CORPS 

7*0  be  major 
Locke.  Linda  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  THE  Armt 
The  following-named  cadets,   graduating 
class  of  1983.  U.S.  Military  Academy,  for  ap- 
pointment  in   the   Regular   Army   of   the 
United  States  in  the  grade  Indicated  below, 
under   the   provisions   of   title    10,   United 
States  Code,  sections  531  and  4353: 
7*0  be  second  lieutenant 
Abear,  Pamela  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams.  Rex  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Agostini,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ahn,  Soong  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alberto,  Ronald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alexander,  WiUiam  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allen,  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alumbaugh.  John  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Amberger,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ames.  Randal  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  David  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson,  Harold  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson,  Keith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andrews,  Gerald  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anzalone,  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aperfine,  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Argyros,  Gregory  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armstrong,  McKinley  J..  11,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arnold,  Todd  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arrlngton.  Edward  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Audino,  Ernest  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Avery.  Alan  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ayers.  Mark  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Babbitt.  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Babers.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  Brian  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Balfe.  Brain  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barker.  Kurt  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barkley.  Douglas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bamhill.  Jeter  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barone.  Laureen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barringer,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barsotti.  Ercole  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barth.  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barts.  Deborah  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BassU.  Joseph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Battaglia.  PhiUp  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Batule.  Kevin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baty.  Brent  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bauer.  Christopher  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bauer,  WUliam  F.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bear,  Bryan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bearden.  Etevid  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beaver.  PhiUp  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bedard.  Jeffrey  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bedingfield.  James  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Belsel.  Larry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bell,  Jonathon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BeU.  Michael  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Belles,  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bennett,  Henry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bennlng,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benway,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berger,  Daniel  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bemier,  Laurel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bezick,  Christian  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Biacan.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bilas,  Roger  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Black,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blanchard,  Carlos.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blanco,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bland.  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blatz,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bobroske,  Martin  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bock,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bohr.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boland,  Edward  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bonrud.  Neal  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bonville,  Kenneth  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boone,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bort.  Barry  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boslego.  David.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boulegeris.  Michael  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowe,  Thomas  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowman.  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyle,  Brian  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyle,  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brand,  Matthew  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brandt,  Curt  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brantley,  Jeffrey  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BrazU,  Donna  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bredehoft,  Brent  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Breitenbach,  WiUiam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brennan.  Michael  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bridgford.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bristow,  WiUiam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Broadhurst,  Franklin  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brolin,  Gerald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brooks,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BroulUette,  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brouse,  Elizabeth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Clayton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Gregory  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brual,  Peter  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bruegmann,  Mark  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryson,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bumette,  Otto  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buss,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butcher.  Brian  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Byrd.  Mark  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campano,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CampbeU,  Jennifer  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Canales,  Gerard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cannizzaro.  John  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Capria,  Michael  A.,  229-70^370 
Carbone.  Ralph  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CareUa,  Peter  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carlsen.  Calvin  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carlson.  Christian  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carman.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carr,  Courtney  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carver.  Curtis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Castile,  Anthony  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cavanaugh.  Joanne  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cesart.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chambers,  Christopher  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Charron,  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cheshire,  Walter  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chew,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ching.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chinn.  Jeffrey  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chlapowski,  Albert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chu,  Constance  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cino,  Paul  v..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CTarke,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clarke,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clawson.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CTough,  PhiUip  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oowes,  WUliam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coates.  John  S..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cody,  John  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cody,  Robert  F..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coldren,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cole,  John  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cole.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collazzo.  Edward  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CoUette.  Frank  S..  417-«4-9954 
CoUins.  Steven  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Combs,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Connors,  Mark,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook,  Judson  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook,  Richard  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooksey,  Jennings  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coote.  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coover,  David  D.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Copeland.  Anthony  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coppess,  KeUy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coppola,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cordelli.  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corsini.  Maria  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CosteUa,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CosteUo,  Mary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cotter,  Michael  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Couch,  E>avid  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cowan,  Joseph  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cowan,  Thomas  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crofford.  CTifford  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crompton,  George  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Croskrey,  Nathan  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crowley,  Shayne  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crowley,  WiUiam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crumlln.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crutcher.  CharUe  W.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cummings,  Daniel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cummings,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cummings,  Terrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curl,  Jefferson  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curran,  KeUey  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cutting,  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
I>aluga,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
E>aniel,  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Darragh,  Sean  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dauch,  Richard  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daun,  Jeffry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davies,  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Albert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Alfrazier,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Eric  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Grant  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Jeffrey  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Jimmy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DavU.  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Day,  KeUy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dean.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dean.  Timothy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Decoteau,  Mark  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Dedekind.  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dee.  Kim  M..  S5»-33-e9M 
Del.  Rosario  M..  4S»-33-«780 
Demlth.  Frank  R..  321-54-«413 
DempMy.  Bruce  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Derridi.  Charles  E..  3a4-0«-85«l 
Detwiler.  Wayne  L..  159-54-S832 
Devereaux.  Michael  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Devine.  James  T..  149-S3-M28 
DewilUe.  Glen  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DUks.  MerreU  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dispoto.  William  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Divis.  Monica  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dodaon.  Michael  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doeacher.  Curt  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dolan.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dombkowski.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donaldson.  Gary  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donnelly.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donovan.  Oery  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dougherty.  Kevin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Downey.  Chris  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doyle.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drago.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dreyer.  Vincent  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dribben.  Douglas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DriacoU.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dnuunond,  James  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dube.  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DueU.  Christopher  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duemling.  Brian  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dumoulln.  John  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunlap.  Mark  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dwyer.  Michael  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eastman.  KaUy  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ecklund.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Egan.  William  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eichelberger.  Randall  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elliott,  Jon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elrod.  Bradley  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Engert.  Lisa  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Entner.  Mark  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Espanto.  Prank  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Espey,  Tanner  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Estes.  WiUiam  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Evans.  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pabish.  Douglas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ParreU.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parrls.  BUly  D.,  II..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pasana.  Kenton  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pauth.  PhiUp  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pechner,  Melvin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peige,  Eric  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pennimore.  Harold  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ferguson.  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Feman,  Jude  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fewin,  Scott  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ficke,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PigUola,  Francis  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Finch.  Mary  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pinkenaur.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fischer.  Hugo  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fischer.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fish,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fisher,  Charles  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pitsgerald.  Gregory  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pitzhenry,  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fitzpatrick.  John  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flavia.  Vincent  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flewelling.  Raymond  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Florey.  Ross  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flynn,  Louis  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PoUett.  Scott  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pontana.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Porgach.  Jeffrey  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foster.  Steven  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fotacb.  Sara  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pouser.  Douglas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fraaach.  Steven  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Francis.  Louis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Predette.  Andre  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Preedman.  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Priesen.  Bodo  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pritsch.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Pugarino.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pulco.  Anthony  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oaba.  James  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Galvin.  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oant.  Dean  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garcia.  Tracy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garrison.  Joseph  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garrity.  Martin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gates.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gates.  WUlie  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gayagas.  Clarence  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Geczy.  George  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gemberling.  Dean  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
George.  Marc  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Geracl.  Jeffrey  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gerard.  Dlaiuie  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gesing.  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gibbon.  Joy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GUbert.  Benjamin  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GUewitch.  Daniel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GUlespie.  Wayne  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gillette.  Mark  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gilllgan.  Cheryl  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GUman.  Derek..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Giordano.  Francis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gnatowski.  Bruce,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goetz,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gongaware,  Gregory  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Good.  Lorl  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gorczynskl,  David  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gordon.  Christopher  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gorske,  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gorske.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graham.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gray,  Jo  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greenwell.  James  C.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grenchus.  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gricoski.  Stephen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grlffls.  Fletcher  H.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffith.  Rease  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Groeger.  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grosskniger,  Paul  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gruchacz,  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gulia.  Gregory  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gully.  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guyant.  Glenn  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gwynn.  David  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hadad.  Mitchell  E..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haddock.  Ralph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haines,  Kelley,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hains,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall.  E>onald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hall,  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamill.  Paul  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamilton.  Marcus  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hampton.  Joseph  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hancock,  Ronald  B..  36^-78-0306 
Hann,  Todd  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harper.  David  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harre.  John  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrington.  Denis  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrington.  Richard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris.  Edwin  H..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris,  Guy  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harrison,  Stuart  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hawkey.  Blake  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hayes,  Morris  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hayne,  Grant  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haynes.  Carl  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Healy.  Mark  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hefty.  Mark  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heidenberg.  Alex  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heithcock.  Keith  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HeUer,  Kevin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henry.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hensley.  Bert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henson.  Kenneth  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hemon.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Higgins,  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hill,  Timothy  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hilmes.  Bruce  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Hoellerer.  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holden.  Christopher  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HoUey.  Ross  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holt.  Roger  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holzman.  Simon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Homa.  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Homas.  Dallas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hood.  Robin  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hook.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoover.  Reynold  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hopkins.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoppe.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howard.  Jerusalem  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howard.  Lara  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hruby,  Dale  E..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huggins.  William  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hull.  All^n  III..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hummer.  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Humphries.  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunter.  Diane  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunter,  Shawn,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Husar.  I>aul  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Husted.  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hyslop.  Nicholas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  Harry  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  Jerry  D..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  Julius  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  Libby  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson,  Matthew  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  Michele  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jarabek.  Jeffrey  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Brice  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Christine  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Joel  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnstone.  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jolley.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joly,  Loran  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Brian  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Dallas  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Raymond  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Rebecca  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  Steven  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  William  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jordan.  Tod  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joms,  Byron  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Judy,  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Julian.  Brad  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jungerheld.  Hal  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaiser.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kamish.  Mark  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kapral,  Gregory  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keams.  James  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keefe.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kellas.  Daniel  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelleher.  John  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelly.  Patrick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kemp,  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kenney,  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kerr.  Ronald  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kerski.  Christopher  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kessler.  Daniel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keville.  Kurt  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kiehnau.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kilmer.  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kim.  Christopher  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kim.  Hyo  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kinde.  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King.  Chris  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King.  Dion  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kirkland.  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kiel.  Howard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klynsma,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knapp.  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knight.  James  E.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knott.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knowlton.  Carl  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kock.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koenig.  Timothy  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kolbo.  Lee  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kolvek.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Korevec.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kosak.  Christopher  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kralowetx.  Jeffrey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kramer.  Kenneth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kreaaln.  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kreuzmann.  Cynthia  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kugler.  Mltchel  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kuklo.  Timothy  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KuUk.  Todd  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kunzweller.  George  11. XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kwan.  Alexander  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LaU.  CharUe  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laing.  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lamarra.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Landry.  Leonard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laneri.  Margaret  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lang.  WiUlam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Langford.  Gary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larsen.  Christopher  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larson.  Creighton  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laseter,  Larry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lash.  Donald  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lau.  Jeffrey  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lavergne,  Steven  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lavery.  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lavlne.  Nils  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee.  Michael  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leek.  Monte  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Legenza,  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lehto.  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lembke.  Roy  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lemelin.  David  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lennon.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lerario.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lesieur.  Lorraine  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Levine.  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis.  Chipper  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Liberto.  Joel  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lighthall.  Donnell.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Little.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Little  Gregory  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lochard.  DennU  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loebs.  Peter  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Longo,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loomis.  Edward  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loper,  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loucks.  Timothy  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Love.  WlUiam  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Low.  Stephen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Luccl.  Edward  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lukert,  Paul  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lund,  Gregory  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lunde.  William  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lyons.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Macchiavelli,  Anthony  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Macdonald,  Brian  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Macdonald,  Bruce  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Macon.  William  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maddalena.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maier.  Amy  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maier,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Malapit.  Jeffrey  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Malchow.  Randall  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Markley.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Bruce  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Christopher  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Peter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin.  Theodore  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martins,  Mark  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maruna.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Massey.  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Massie.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matthews.  Michele  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maurer.  JIU  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mayer.  Eric  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McAndrews.  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McArdle,  Richard  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McAree.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McConkey,  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McConnell.  Gregory  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDonald.  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDonald,  Roger  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


McDonald.  Timothy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McPadden.  Willie  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGavisk.  Harry  I„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McOould.  Charles  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGuineas.  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McHargue.  Mike  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mclntyre.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKenzie.  Joseph  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKiddle.  Richard  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McManigal.  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McNallan.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McQuall.  William  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McWherter.  Leonard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Medaris.  Kathleen  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meek.  Marvin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meinhardt.  Hans  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MerriU.  Will  G..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meyer.  Jerry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Austin  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MUler.  James  P..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Norman  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Timothy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mills.  Michael  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MIzusawa.  Rudi  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moeller.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Molera,  Manuel  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Monacci.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mongan.  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Monk.  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moody.  Patrick  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moon.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moravits.  Mark  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morehouse.  Mark  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgan.  Thomas.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Momingstar.  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morrow.  Mark  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MoscheU.  Scott  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moulds.  E>ouglas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mozina.  Christopher  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mueller.  Brian  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mulholland,  Eileen  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mulligan.  Charles  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy.  Gregory.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy.  Kevin  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murray.  Stephen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murtagh.  Mark  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myers.  John  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myers.  Laura  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myles.  Lee  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Naessens.  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nash,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson,  Raymond  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neumann.  Dale  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newkirk,  Bryan  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newman,  Edward  C.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nickolenko,  Peter  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nikolich.  Dimitrije.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nikonchuk,  Vincent,  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nilles.  Victoria  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nogueira.  Ruben  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
North.  James  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nutbrown.  Curtis  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cakes.  Patrick  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oaks.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Brien.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Brien.  Marianne.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ochsner.  Brian  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Connell.  Daniel  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'ConneU.  Joseph  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Connor.  Jane  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Donnell.  Cristina  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ogden.  Robert  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olsen.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olsen.  Steven  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Neil,  Daniel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orchard.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ordonez,  Ruben.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ortiz.  Uonel  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Shea.  Brendan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ottens.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Overcash.  DarreU  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Overstreet,  Gerald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Painter.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pak.  Yeongmtae.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Panerio.  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker.  Starr.  lU.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parris.  Frank  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pasierb.  Jerome  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PatriceUi.  Anthony  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paul.  Kathryn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paulo.  Daniel  L..  553-37-S310 
Payne.  Stephen  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peck.  Daniel  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perez,  Charles  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perez.  Joseph  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perry,  Steven  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officer,  to  be  api>ointed  permanent  com- 
mander in  the  Line  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

To  be  commander 
Wiita,  Marlin  Dale 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander,  in  the  Line  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 
Adamson.  James  Aubrey 
Athow.  Karl  J. 
Bach,  Ronald  Clayton 
Coppotelli.  Lawrence 
Cox.  Henri  Edwin 
Crarmey,  Steven  Joseph 
Plarmery.  Peter  Andrew 
Franklin.  James  C. 
Graham.  Gerold  W 
Green.  Melvln  Curtis 
Grover,  James  C. 
Herzog.  Martin  Douglas 
Holmes,  Richard  Nelson 
Howard.  Arthur  Francis 
Hunt.  Jefferson  Milo 
Lariviere.  Faith  Mary 
Montesano,  Frank  William 
Murray,  Billy  Dennis 
Paine,  Richard  Charles 
Rich.  Brian  C. 
Scott.  Roderick  Gibbs 
Waas,  John  Glynn 
Yerigan,  Rand  Gordon 

The  following  named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Line  of  the  U.S.  Navy  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Adams,  Robert  Keith.  Jr. 
Alles.  James  Richard 
Anderson,  Warren  Robert 
Andrews,  Michael  Lloyd 
Annis,  James  Brent 
Arnold.  Bramwell  Baker.  Jr. 
Aroney.  Michael  Joseph 
Arvonen,  George  Mark 
Ash,  WlUiam  Edward 
Ashley.  Robert  Lowell 
Bach,  Byron  Theodore,  Jr. 
Bach.  Daniel  Thomas 
Baile,  Douglas  James 
Ball.  Bryan  King 
Barber,  Hope  Love 
Barcus,  Richard  Scott 
Barkee,  Jon  Leonard 
Bamett,  David  Edward 


Basciani,  James  Michael 
Baas,  Rhonda  Shaffer 
Bayer,  Kent  Michael 
Beauchamp.  Harry  James 
Belcher.  Frank  Lee 
Benham.  Timothy  Lane 
Beimett,  George  BerUey 
Bennett.  Jan 
Berg,  Paul  Douglas 
Bergjohnsen,  Jon  F. 
Beyda.  Kenneth  James 
Bigley,  Michael  Joseph 
Birkemose,  Richard  James 
Blackstone,  John  William 
Blaaczyk,  William  Michael 
Blout,  Robert  Paul 
Blum,  Douglas  Glenn 
Bodenstab,  Mark  Harold 
Bond.  WiUiam  George 
Bonnington,  Stephen  Curtis 
Bosowski.  Stephen  NMN 
Bowman,  James  Leo 
Boyce,  John  Conlin 
Boyer.  Michael  Francis 
Braun.  James  Henry,  Jr. 
Braunstein,  Eric 
Brennan,  Kevin  Patrick 
Brock.  Johnie  Phillip 
Brock.  William  Clarence,  Jr. 
Brockriede,  Thomas  Wayne 
Bromley,  Vernon  L. 
Brooks.  Philip  Wayne 
Broska,  DeraUs  NMN 
Brostrom,  John  Chester 
Brown,  Andrew  Bennett 
Brown.  Michael  William 
Brown.  William  Jay 
Brubaker.  Craig  Whitney 
Bnmunage,  Kenneth  Gerald 
Buechner.  John  Stephen 
Buesser.  Frederick  Martin 
Burke,  Larry  Deane 
Bums,  Dennis  James 
Bums,  Eugene  Clayton 
Caf fey.  Troy  Ray 
Call.  Kevin  Bruce 
Camahan,  WUliam  Grady 
Casey,  James  Joseph 
Casey,  Michael  Scott 
Cerutti.  William  James 
Cheney,  Larry  Glenn 
Chisolm.  Walton  Buckley 
Chmay,  Peter  Joseph,  Jr. 
Clark,  Elizabeth  Randolph 
Clark,  John  Timothy 
Clark,  Kevin  Joseph 
demons,  Williams  Lawrence 
Clingan,  Cary  Edward 
Cobum,  Broclcs  Allen 
Cohen,  James  Michael 
Coley.  William  James 
Colmer,  Philip  Henry 
Colvard,  James  Swaf ford 
Compton.  Stephen  Hart 
Conrad,  Donald  Charles 
Cook,  Anthony  Lynn 
Cook,  Clarence  Glerm,  Jr. 
Cook,  Barry  Thomas 
Cordt.  Rodney  Jay 
Cottey.  Susan  Ann 
Courter.  Craig  Earle 
Crawford,  Nila  Joy 
Crawford.  Stephen  Michael 
Creveling.  Robert.  Scott 
Crews,  Edward  Lee,  Jr. 
Cronk,  David  John 
Cullen,  Mary  Miller 
Culp,  John  Dewitt,  HI 
Cush,  Terrance  Albert 
Daffer,  Wayne  Alan 
Dailey.  Edward  Vincent,  Jr. 
Dalton,  Joseph  Michael 
Daly.  John  Joseph 
Daniel,  Timothy  Allen 


Dargan,  James  Kerry 
Davis,  Lawrence  Mark 
Davis,  Martin  NeU 
Decosta,  Daniel  Lee 
Denard,  Louis  Francis 
Deutach,  Kenneth  William 
Dickerson,  Mark  Steven 
Dlefenbach,  Andrew  Lawrence 
Dishart.  Gregory  Stephen 
Dobbs,  Thomas  Vincent,  Jr. 
Dodson,  Richard  Glazier 
Drake,  John  Eric 
Duncan,  Leonard  W.  H. 
Eamshaw,  Paul  Freeman 
Easter.  Christopher  Curtis 
Edmonds,  Frank  Thomas.  Ill 
Engel,  Kurt  Richard 
Erickson,  James  Howard 
Erisman,  Alan  Edwin 
Erwin,  Clarke  Marvin 
Fairbanks,  Joel  Kent 
Filippell,  Michael  Edmund 
Fisher,  Horace  Fred,  Jr. 
Fitzhenry,  Jane  M. 
Fleming,  Keith  Edward 
Forehand,  Michael  Lee 
Fomarotto.  Joseph  Robert 
Foss,  James  Harold.  Jr. 
Foster,  William  Larry 
Fredrickson,  Robert  Alan 
Freeman,  Gregory  Allen 
Freeman,  Mary  Susan 
Freeman.  Timothy  Garnet 
Fullhart,  Charles  David 
Gagin.  Stephen  Robert 
Gallagher.  Michael  James 
Gallisath.  David  John 
Gamer.  Robert  Wiley 
Garrison.  Powell  Dunbar,  UI 
Geletzke,  Gerald  William 
Gerlock.  James  Edward  Jr. 
Gilbert,  Jeffrey  Alan 
Glotzbach,  James  Conrad 
Goodwin.  Stephen  Earl 
Graham.  Timothy  Matthews 
Grandau,  Frank  Joseph 
Guy.  Darrell  George 
Hass,  Paul  Sheldon 
Hampton.  Gary  Wayne 
Hancock,  Arthur  Wayne 
Hankins,  William  Blake,  Jr. 
Harding,  David  Murrell 
Hargrave.  Bobby  P. 
Harkey.  Deon  Austin 
Harrell,  Cherie  Michele  Stev 
Harris,  James  Patrick 
Hart,  Leo  Herman,  III 
Hartshome,  Steven  Joseph 
Hawkins,  James  Murdock 
Heard,  Jeffrey  Milton 
Hedstrom,  William  George 
Henderson,  Sara  Kim 
Hendrix,  Stephen  Lynn 
Hestle.  Thomas  Martin 
Hettermann.  Kurt  Jon 
High,  Edward  Jack 
Hill,  Kevin  Eldon 
Hill.  Ronald  Coley 
Hinson.  Reid  Garrett 
Hinz,  Eric  Stacy 
Hise,  Anthony  Dean 
Hoagland,  John  Gary 
Hogue,  Gregory  Paul 
Hollinger.  Michael  Keith 
Holyfield,  Freddie  Lee 
Horn,  Howard  Robert.  Jr. 
Hostomsky,  Jeremiah  Patrick 
Houy.  Paul  Bruce 
Hoza,  Christopher  Mark 
Ruber,  Ronald  Scott 
Hursey.  Sidney  Brian 
Ives.  Howard  Charles,  HI 
James.  Michael  Lee 
Jancaeski,  David  Pierre 


Jaunich.  Joseph  Charles 
Jedrey,  Patricia  Anne 
Joh,  Leopold  Frederick 
Johnshoy.  David  Michael 
Johnson.  Jan  Arthur 
Johnson.  Peter  Alexander 
Johnson,  Richard  Flemoy 
Johnson,  Steven  Richard 
Jones,  Bradley  William 

Kachmar,  Thomas  Anthony 

Kaiser.  John  Robert 

Kalland.  Paul  Leonard 

Kalpaxis.  Arion  Athanarics 

Kaplan.  David  Elliot 

Kasler,  James  Fredrick 

Kast,  Paul  Anton 

Keller.  Tracy  Neal 

Kent.  Vaughan  Horatio 

Kesner.  John  Cletus 

Kiepe.  Steven  A. 

Kimberlain,  Danny  Roger,  Jr. 

King.  William  Wyman.  HI 

KliUey.  Mark  Luke 

Knutsen.  Robert  Roy 

Koch.  Andrew  James 

Kohler.  Melvin  Richard 

Konrad.  Nancy  Ellen 

Kreitlein.  Harold  Chris 

Krupanski.  James  Louis 

Kuehnle,  Donald  W. 

Lamphere.  Howard  William,  in 

Leake.  Robert  Ellsworth,  m 

Lewis.  Charles  Dwight 

Lilly.  Craig  Douglas 

Linthlcum,  Richard  C. 

Littleton,  Steven  Taylor 

Logan.  Kenneth  Joseph' 

Lowe,  Eric  Jospeh 

Luce.  Steven  Eugene 

Lyles,  Kevin  Sean 

Lyon.  David  Samuel 

Mabie.  Kevin  Ted 

MacCrossen.  John  E]dwin 

MacDonald,  Bruce  Alastalr 

MacDougall.  Robert  Whittier 

Machin.  Mark  Abbott 

Maglott.  Lisa  Eleanor 

Magnusson.  John  Swanholm,  Jr. 

Mahaffey.  Patrick  David 

Maher.  Mark  Allen 

Majoher,  Clement  Mark 

Maima,  Timothy  John 

Marks,  Kenneth  Allen 

Martinez,  Roberto  Miguel 

Mase,  Ronald  Ray 

Mashbum.  James  FYanklin 

Mason,  Danny  Lee 

Mastrangelo,  Joseph  Anthony 

Mattonen,  Jay  Kevin 

Maule,  Kirk  Edward 

Mayabb.  Carl  Martin 

Mayes.  Douglas  Frank 

McCray.  Linell  Roberta 

McDonald.  Michael  Scott 

McDonough,  Timothy  Ryan 

McDowell,  Julian  Virgil 

McGirt.  Ralph  Ricky 

McKenzie,  Mark  Francis 

Mehling.  Mark  Alan 
1  Metcalf .  Lynnette  Carol 
''  Milaszewski,  Michael  James 

Miller,  Steve  Don 

Millette.  Kenneth  Gorman 

Mindzak.  John  Robert 

Mitchell,  Chauncey  Lawrence 

Mo^iar.  Wayne  Eugene 

Miuisees,  Hal  Oris 

Moore,  Michael  David 

Morin,  John  Patrick 

Moser,  Carl  James 

Munn.  Laurence  Adelbert,  Jr. 

Munroe,  Stephen  Richard 

Neary,  Gregory  Donald 

Neubarth,  Joseph  Allan 
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Newman.  Lawrence  Gregory 
Morgart.  Bradley  Alan 
North.  Louis  Arthur,  Jr. 
Nutter,  Chrtrtopher  Glenn 
03rlai.  wniiam  Joseph,  m 
O'Coonor,  Patrick  Edward 
O'Connor.  Peter  John 
Offutt.  Paul  Curtis 
OXaiwhlln.  Patrtdi  Kelly 
OXeary.  John  Joaeiih.  m 
Olson.  Byron  Wesley 
Orr,  BonJoif  Anne 
Oster,  Stephen  Bruce 
Oyster,  Karl  H.^  Jr. 
Paddock.  James  William.  Jr. 
Panaaltl.  Dominic  Anthony.  Jr. 
Paris.  Patrick  Ryan 
Parker.  Kerry  Wayne 
Paraell,  Nancy  Lynn 
Parsons.  Betty  Luann 
Pvlberg.  Miriam  P. 
Perry,  Timothy  Randolph 
Peters,  Aaron  David 
Peters,  Terry  Eugene 
Petty,  Kenneth  Wayne 
Pfundstein.  Mark  Joseph 
Phillips.  James  Otto.  O 
Plank.  Robert  John 
Pluff .  Prederlc  UtUefield 
Podenak.  Gary  Lawrence 
PoUssl.  Theodore  Raymond 
Pollock.  William  Dana 
Potter,  Meredith  Austin 
Powers,  John  NMN 
Pratt.  Joseph  Hyde,  in 
Pruitt,  John  Montese,  Jr. 
Putflese,  Paul  Andrew 
Pye.  William  Raymond 
Rackley.  Kim  Alan 
Ralston.  David  Knight 
Reed.  James  Noel 
Regts.  David  H. 
Reichl.  John  Richard 
Reist.  Charles  Joseph 
Reltmeyer,  Thomas  NMN 
Remick,  Bruce  Donald 
Richardson.  Zachary  Methe 
Rickest,  Gary  Steven 
Riner,  Frank  George 
Ristvedt.  Victor  Gore,  Jr. 
Roach.  Stephen  Henry 
Robinson.  John  Walton 
Rockey,  John  Elion,  Jr. 
Rogers.  Douglas  Arthur 
Rogers.  Richard  Wayne 
Rojek.  Fredric  Walter 
Ross.  John  William 
Roth,  Stephen  Vincent 
Rudolph,  Robert  Howard.  Jr. 
Ruppert,  Ralph  Scott 
Ruskey,  Robert  Allen 
Russe.  Jef f ery  Scott 
Russell.  Todd  Walter 
Ruth,  Douglas  Alan 
Ryan,  Joseph  Anthony 
Ryan,  William  Raymond 
Rystrom,  Jon  Alvin 
Sainten,  Eduardo  Roberto 
Sandelli,  Richard  William 
Sanders.  Scott  Charles 
Sapp,  James  Benjamin 
Saunders.  Richard  Scott 
Savage,  Daniel  Walter 
Schlichter,  William  Anderstm 
Schmidt.  Bruce  Allen 
Schmidt.  Wallace  Craig 
Schneider,  James  Eugene 
Schroeder,  Mark  Alan 
Seolese,  Christopher  Jon 
Seeley,  NeU  Robert 
Seveney,  James  Arthur 
Shay,  Richard  Franklin 
Shearer,  Oliver  Vassar,  m 
Sherman.  Scott  Allen 
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Shipley,  Graham  Thomas 
Shogpen.  Paul  Leon 
Simmons,  Louis  Crispin 
Simpson.  David  Myles 
Slaven.  Walter  Brian 
Smith.  Daniel  Joseph 
Smith.  Michael  Alan 
Smith,  Selven  Layne 
Snarr,  James  William.  II 
Snopkowskl,  Brian  Douglas 
Snyder,  Eric  Sidler 
Solkshinits,  Stephen  Edward 
Sorrell,  Larry  Wayne 
Spence,  William  Douglas 
l^itaer,  LawreiKX  Andrew 
Springs,  William  Anthcmy 
Staab,  Gerald  Adrian 
Steed,  George  William.  IH 
Steiger,  Keith  Edward 
Steinbuechler,  EMck  Rudolf 
Stephan,  John  Audley 
Stephens,  Fredric  Milo 
Stewart.  William  Guy 
Stltes.  Ronald  Paul 
St.  John.  Guy  Piles 
Stokes,  Charles  Stevens 
Stottlemyer,  Karen  Lee 
Straw,  Thomas  Wayne 
Streit,  Gregory  Gustav 
Sullivan.  Steve  Joseph 
Summers,  Stephen  Chris 
Sutton,  Michael  Stuart 
Swoish,  Douglas  Raymond 
Taylor,  James 
Taylor,  Richard  Roy 
Teommey.  Henry  Charles 
Teppen,  Lynn  Gene 
Thomas,  Christopher  Lee 
Thompson,  Roberta  Lyim 
Tignor,  Malcolm  Dewey,  Jr. 
TiUeraon.  William  Eugene.  Jr. 
Timon.  Charles  Ann.  Jr. 
Tobla.  Michael  NMN 
Todd,  Richard  Boyd 
Tomko,  Edward  Wayne 
Toumas,  Alexander  William 
Tritt,  Gregory  Eugene 
Tweed,  Jay  M. 
Tzitizura,  Vasle  Thomas 
Vanderence,  Dirk  Oennit 
Vaneendemburg,  John  NMN 
Vanfossan,  John  Christopher 
Vantol.  Jan  Maarten, 
Verlln,  Thomas  Patrick 
Wade,  Marvin  Otis,  Jr. 
Wagner,  John  Jay 
Waindle,  Kathleen  Mary 
Walden,  Heather  Jeanine 
Wallace,  Trek  C. 
Wamble,  Carl  Defllis 
Ward,  Larry  W. 
Ward,  Peter  Mark 
Ward,  Robert  Orville 
Ware,  Alan  Frederick 
Webb,  Michael  Anthony 
Wells,  William  Gregory 
Wenceslad,  Daniel  Lathrop 
Whetzel,  Gary  Lyiui 
White,  Blake  Ellis 
White,  Jeffrey  Taf t 
White.  Larry  mtchell 
Wiff,  Robert  Allen 
Wilcox,  William  George,  Jr. 
Williams.  Kirk  Gregory 
Williams.  Wayne  Leslie 
Williamson,  Mark  Kevin 
Willis,  David  Lee 
WJorenna,  Ricky  Lavem 
Young.  Allen  Charles 
Young,  Charles  Merritt,  ni 
Young,  Robert  Eugene 
Yurchak.  John  Marshall 
Zacharias,  Robert  Paul 
Zavoy,  Mark  Andrew 


Zumbach,  Larry  Laveme 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant (Junior  grade)  in  the  line  of  the  VS. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 

Abel,  Vlckl  Sue 
Adams,  Michael  Ward 
Adams,  Rose  Marie  Theresa 
Allaire,  Burt  S. 
Allen,  Charlotte  lona 
Allen,  Patrick  Eugene 
Altman,  Michelle  Rose 
Amberger,  Dale  Wendell 
Amelon,  Jlmmie  Jane 
Amer  Mohamed  Youssef 
Ammann.  Joann  Marie 
Andrews,  Douglas  Martin 
Armstrong,  Charles  Robert 
Arnold,  John  Joseph 
Arnold,  Thomas  Edward 
Ashby,  Steven  Biunett 
Ashcrof t,  Laclnda  Renee  Bolh 
Athey,  Daniel  Dee 
Backstrom,  Sharon  Elizabeth 
Bainbridge,  Amalie  Ruth 
Baker,  Ronald  Alan 
Baldwin.  Clifton  Vem 
Banker.  Joe  Dan 
Bardin,  Barb&ragail 
Barrett.  Brian  Odem 
Bartlett.  Jon  Scott 
Bass.  Robert  Ness,  Jr. 
Bateman,  Sara  Ann 
Bauer,  Cletus  Pall.  Jr. 
Baxter,  William  Michael 
BeciL,  Sharon  Rae 
Bell.  Donna  Jean 
Berry.  China  Mae 
Settle,  Jerome  Ord 
Bewley,  Jon  Norris 
Bickerton,  James  Allen 
Bilicki,  Celeste  Ann 
Boldt,  Charles  Jerome,  Jr. 
Boudah,  Peregrine  Susannah 
Bourgeois.  Stephen  Willard 
Boylan,  Timothy  James 
Boyles,  Kent  Donald 
Bradford,  Shawn  Lynn 
Bralliar,  Robert  Batson 
Branch,  Richard  Rae 
Brandon,  Mary  Leslie 
Bremseth,  Loren  Richard 
Bricluier.  Terfsa  Behnke 
Browning.  Randy  Orval 
Brust,  Carl  Joseph,  Jr. 
Budacki,  Veronica  Eva 
Bundrick,  Samuel  Snyder,  Jr. 
Burgess,  Eric  Clyde,  Jr. 
Burgess,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Bumette,  Gerald  Thomas 
Butler.  Mary  Frances 
Cain,  Monica  Mathem 
Calder,  Alexander  Walcott 
Calomeni,  Carolyn  Ann 
Campbell,  Bonlta  Irene 
Campbell,  Larry  Pat 
Canaday,  Denise  Joy 
Canfield,  Gwendolyn  May,  Stru 
Cardona,  David  Alan 
Carmody.  Dana  Warren 
Cerchlo,  Patricia  Ann 
Chamberlain.  Carl  Nelson 
Chester,  David  William 
Chrlstensen,  Daniel  K. 
Clow,  Teri  Lynn 
Coffey,  Kimberly  Ann 
Coleman,  Sean  J. 
Comstock,  Amy  Stewart 
Cook,  Edward  Anthony 
Cook,  William  Phillip 
Cooper,  Garrat  Emmanuel 


Cooper,  Marjorie  Helen 
Cornell,  Jean  McCullough 
Coyle,  Sandra  Getman 
Craln,  NeU  Edward 
Cross.  David  Michael 
Culbertsonsession,  Carrie  La 
Cupp,  James  W.,  Jr. 
Curry,  Michael  James 
Curtin,  Lisa  Ane 
Dalpian.  Margaret  P. 
Darnell.  Suzanne 
Davidson.  Robin  Alana 
Davis.  Charles  William 
Defenbaugh,  Denise  Lee 
Delacruz,  Rosa  Joyce 
Delpiano,  Mark  D. 
Delvecchio,  William  Adam 
Desrosiers,  Laura  Lea 
Dietrich,  King  Hastings 
Dietrich,  Susan  Shearer 
Dietrich.  VirginU  Aim 
Dinkla.  Walter  Gerrit 
Dipietro,  Carol 
Dobbins,  Laura  Content 
Dobbins,  William  Lyle 
Doersam,  Rebecca  Sue 
Donaldson,  Debra  Lyim 
Doss,  Nancy  Aim 
Dougherty,  Peter  James 
Dupre,  Norman  Bernard 
Dwyer,  Nancy  McCarthy 
Eagen,  Michael  Martin 
Edmunson,  Gary  Everett 
Egner,  Elizabeth  Anne 
Eiself ,  Mary  Celeste 
Eldard,  William  Alan 
Elders,  Karen  Machiko 
Engel,  Nancy  Ann 
Erskine,  Donald  Kim 
Eschbach,  Alan  E. 
Espirito,  RiU  VUlapando 
Esquina,  Thomas 
Everett,  John  Alexander 
ENiren,  Laura 

Faraldas,  Nicholas  Gregory 
Farmer,  Alan  Carl 
Faust.  Robert  Wayne 
Ferguson.  Brian  Eugene 
Finn,  Michael  Paul 
Fischer,  Michael  Jef fery 
FIte,  Denise  Dillon 
Fontenot,  Paul  Richard 
Ford,  Alvin  NMN 
Ford,  Robert  Lee 
Frazer,  Steven  Ray 
Freeman,  Dennis  Bradley 
Freeman,  Susan  Diane 
Fuplong,  Ronald  Lee 
Furze,  Peter  William 
Gabriel,  Marilyn  Kay 
Gallagher,  John  Joseph 
Garrett,  RandaU  Bartholomew 
Garrow,  Mark  Robert 
Gates,  Stephanie  Gail 
Gentry,  Martha  Lynn 
Giffin,  Christopher  Kyle 
Gillette,  Martha  Carol 
Gladyszewski.  Joseph  Casimlr 
Glender,  Caplos  ILG 
Goss,  Gordon  Wesley 
Gough,  Theresa  Digiovanni 
Gray,  Kathryn  Teresa 
Gray,  Rosanna  Louis 
Griffith,  Charlotte  Marie 
Grimes,  Michael  R. 
Grube.  Virginia  Ruth 
Growell,  Gregg  Robert 
Guerrero,  Joseph,  Sr. 
Hacluiey,  Roberta  McCorlUe 
Halloway,  Kenneth  Edward,  III 
Haney,  Warren  Joseph,  Jr. 
Hanna,  Deborah  Gail 
Hanson,  William  E>avid 
Hardison,  Milton  Wayne 


Harrington.  Steven  Richard 
Harsacky,  Frank  Joseph  Jr. 
Hart,  Sam  Dudley,  Jr. 
Hartsf leld,  WiUiam  R. 
Haskell,  Emery  Uoyd 
Haug,  Catherine  Helen 
Hauge,  Richard  Lee 
Hawley,  Alex  Lynn 
Hayman,  Marie  Catherine 
Hebner,  Edward  Scott 
Heishman,  John  Loren 
Hennlngs,  Tracy  Anne 
Herllhy,  Thomas  PhUip 
Higgins,  Jotm  Philip 
Higgins,  Michael  Martin 
Hill,  Christopher  Thomss 
Hines,  Kathleen  M. 
Hizenski,  Amy  Linda 
Hooker,  Diana  L. 
Hopldns,  Mark  Gregory 
Homer,  Randy  Alan 
Hosier,  Florence  Mary  Dugan 
Howell,  Abigail  Susan 
Hubble,  Rebecca  Jo 
Hummer,  Scott  Raymond 
Hunter,  Sheilah  Lakay 
Huss,  Marvin  Clinton 
Ichinaga,  Ellen  Shizu 
Ignaczak,  William  Robert 
Iverson,  Jonathan  Carey 
Jackson,  Debora  IiCarie 
Jacobs,  Nancy  Ann 
James,  Steven  David 
Jaszkowsid,  Monica  Smith 
Jenkins,  Elizabeth  Ross 
Jenkins,  Nancy  Kathleen 
Johnson,  Kurt  Randall 
Johnson,  Melanie  Munro 
Johnson,  Vanessa  Olivia  Hall 
Johnston,  Marcia  Lynn 
Jordan,  Brenda  Mathias 
Jorgensen.  Pamela  Anne 
Juergens,  Robert  James 
Keefer,  Brian  David 
Keeter,  James  Wilson 
Kelley,  Anne  Elizabeth 
Kelly,  Stephen  David 
Kempf ,  Cathy  Lynn  Williams 
Klages,  Mark  Kenneth 
Klepper,  Tommy  David 
Knedler,  Gary  Lee 
Knight,  Lendall  Stone 
Korosec,  Barbara  Marie 
Kunberger,  Paul  E. 
Lacavera,  Tara  Lynn 
Laflam.  Scott  W. 
Landau,  Harry  Edward 
Larson.  Victoria  Magdalene 
Lasko,  Phyllis  Ann 
Leathen,  Elizabeth  Kathleen 
Leblanc,  Lynne  Marie 
Ledbetter,  Charles  Stephen 
Legates,  Jean  Florence 
Lemon,  Mark  Hugh 
Leonard,  Wanda  Faye 
Levy,  Lisa  Ann 
Lewallen,  Tepry  Wayne 
Libner,  Annette  Eileene 
Lienard,  David  Edward 
Lilly,  Dorothy  Joan 
Lincoln,  Robert  Rufus 
Lindgren,  Edwin  David 
Lloyd.  Robbin  Gray 
Lockley.  Wayne  Terrence 
Lokker,  David  Bruce 
Long,  Edwin  Thomas 
Long,  Marilyn  Hand 
Lott,  Gill  Warren 
Louie,  Renata  Pacla  Ycchum 
Lowell,  Malorie  A. 
Lowry,  Kevin  S. 
Lundquist,  Stephen  William 
Mabrey,  Betty  Jean  Hunter 
MacCall,  Robert  Arthur 


MacFarland.  Barbara  Jean 
Mahoney,  Timothy  Joseph 
Malchow,  Uury  Paul 
Martin.  Stephen  Edward 
McCabe,  Laurence  Leigh 
McCann.  Brian  Thomas 
McChesney,  Robert  Newman.  Jr. 
McClure.  Andrew  Wilson 
McConnel,  Mark  Shannon 
McDaniel,  Laurie  Ann 
McDaniel,  Linda  Eileen 
McDonald,  James  Uoyd 
McDonnell,  Jeanne  M. 
McDonnell,  Peter  David 
Mclver,  Jon  Edward 
McKay,  Leondard  Walter 
McKenzie,  Janet  Denise 
McKenzie,  Judith  Burleson 
McManus,  Janet  Lee 
McMillan,  James  Roland,  Jr. 
McNally,  Patricia  Ann 
McNamara,  Joseph  Kevin 
McNamee,  Edward  Patrick,  m 
Meade,  Erik  Roger 
Melasky.  Joan  Manette 
Mettlach,  Theodore  Robert 
Miller.  Mark  MitcheU 
Idilliken,  Alice  Frances 
Minner,  Steven  Franklin 
Mitchell.  Dennis  Ellis 
Mitchell,  Sandra  Lynn 
Montera.  Peter  P.,  Jr. 
Montgomery.  E>avid  Leo 
Montgomery.  Susan  Ledith 
Moore,  Lester  Larue,  Jr. 
Moore.  Robert  Miles 
Moore,  Timothy  Richard 
Morgan.  Frederick  Nathan 
Morgiewicz,  Daniel  Joseph 
Mounce,  James  GranviUe,  III 
Muhammad,  Ayesha  Ruthie  Muni 
Muniz,  Joe  Louis,  Jr. 
Muman,  Cynthia  Ann 
Navori,  Cornel  Gabriel 
NeU,  Larry  Keith 
Nelson,  Bruce  Edward 
Nichols,  Gary  L. 
Niemeyer,  John  Peter 
Nylander,  Jon  Natan 
O'Brien,  Kathleen  Marie 
O'Brien,  Peter  Alexander  ^ 

Olivier,  £>onald  Andrew,  Jr. 
Olone,  Daniel  James 
O'NeUl,  Carol  Brown 
Orban,  Mary  Margaret 
Orlando,  Richard  A. 
Oswald,  Donald.  Jr. 
Otto,  Christopher  Charles 
Overall,  Karen  Marie 
Overholt,  Gail  Ann 
Pagel,  Karen  Ann 
Painchaud,  Lesley  Jeanne 
Palmatier,  Christina  Lynn 
Palmer,  Karen  Inez 
Parker,  Joni  Lynn 
Patton,  Bruce  Wayne 
Patton,  James  Wallace 
Pennington,  Terry  Lee 
Perez,  Cynthia  Ann 
Peterson,  Anne  Louise 
Petrarca,  Dana  Paul 
Pierce,  Leeann  Kathleen 
Pierson,  Porsche 
Poffenberger,  Debra  Lynn 
Policastro,  Josephine 
Pomrantz,  Chen  Annette 
Portner,  Steven  Edward 
Price,  CecUia  Annette 
Prisley,  Frederic  Amett 
Puckett,  "nmothy  W. 
Rahn,  Harold  Alexander 
Ramirez,  Richard  Paul 
Ramsey,  WiUiam  Brann 
Rawls,  Robert  Lee 
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Ray.  Tereaa  I^mn 
Itoed.  Stanley  Alien 
Reiike.  Wmiam  Franda 
Riea.  Hany  John,  Jr. 
Roberta.  Jobn  William 
Roberta.  Kathleen  Anne 
Rodricuea,  Oeronimo 
Rogwa,  Cathy  Anne 
Rogera,  Kevin  Dale 
Rfdlins.  Carla  Ann 
Romano.  Lorraine  Jay 
Romtnga'.  Kent  Vernon 
Roper.  Benjamin  Frank 
Roaa.  William  QortkHi  n 
Roaaisnol,  Roy  Richard 
Routaahn.  Karl  Douclaa 
Royer.  Kenneth  Qeorse 
Rumble.  Robin  Kathleen 
Samarl.  Ja  Qary  Allen 
Savage.  Carolyn  RoM 
Saylea.  Jeffrey  Cameron 
Scarlngello.  Frank 
Sdiaff er.  Oary  Ray 
Scfaendel.  Cynthia  Joyce 
Schnur.  Jack  Karl 
Shanna.  RaJlv  Kumar 
Shaver.  Trenton  Douglas 
Sh^herd.  Steven  Ronald 
Sledlecki.  James  William 
SmAle.  Daniel  Alan 
Smith.  Arlene  Mitchell 
Smith.  James  Lee 
Smith.  Jane  Hollander 
Smith,  Jr.,  Lee  Earl 
Smith,  Robert  Nelson 
Smith,  RusseU  Calvin.  Jr. 
Smith,  Timothy  Mark 
Snow.  Cindy  Rae 
Snyder.  Brent  Elton 
Sorrell.  Kathy  Louise 
Sovereign.  Bruce  Qerald 
Sprayberry,  Sharon  Ann 
^ringman.  n.  Charles  Duane 
Starski.  Roger  Paul 
Stedman.  James  Robert  n 
Steedly.  Wendell  Melvln 
Stif foihof fer.  Charles  Scott 
Stole.  Mark  Everett 
Swisher,  Armand  Tipton  Jr. 
Tagarlello.  Stephen  William 
Tarby.  Todd  Peter 
Thompson.  Steven  Clark 
Tledemann.  Catherine  Fisher 
Tillotaon.  Marylou  Katherine 
Tinsley.  Michael  Ray 
Traceskl,  James  Paul 
Trukken.  Susan  Jane 
Tugman.  James  Edward 
Tyler.  Anne  Kathleen 
Uglow.  Loyd  Michael 
Uliasey.  Elinor  Alexandra 
Vacca.  David  Peter 
Vaneendenburg.  Reinetta 
Vanhcok.  Gordon  Evans 
Vetter.  Linda  Joan 
Vinson.  Andrew  Jay 
Wadman.  Elisabeth  Tuddenham 
Wagner.  Luann  Dorothy 
Wagner.  Michael  Edward 
Walker.  Betty  Darlene 
Walker  Kathy  Jo 
Walsh.  John  Michael 
Ward,  Robert  Joseph 
Warren,  James  Lee 
Watley.  Geral  Oalin 
Watson.  Patricia  Ann 
Welch.  David  Edward 
WemysB.  Betsy  Ann 
Westwood.  George  Edward,  in 
Whitaker.  Fiona  Carolyn 
White.  Robert  Michael 
WhlUo(±.  Patrtda  Jane 
WHniL  Peter  Igor 
wniiams.  Michael  Gerard 
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Williams.  Nerlssa 
Williams.  Robert  Gary 
Wilson.  David  Cables 
Wilson.  Ward  Taylor 
Winter.  Deborah  Kovacich 
Wittry.  Melissa  Kay 
Wolf.  Jeffrey  Guy 
Wood.  Gloria  Darline 
Wood.  Michael  P. 
Wood.  Thomas  Clinton 
Wright.  Cynthia  June  Parsons 
Zarem.  Mary  Luanne 
Zellnger,  Joan  Aimette 
Zincarelll.  Teresa  Elizabeth 
Zumbro,  Derek  Stephen 

The  following-named  U.8.  Naval  Reserve 
officers  to  be  appointed  permanent  ensign 
in  the  Line  of  the  UJS.  Navy,  subject  to 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

LIKS 

Tobeentign 
Adams.  Glenn  Dean 
Beard,  Clenn  Bumham 
Bloee,  Robert  Anthony 
Bourne.  Paul  Carl 
Branch.  Kathleen  Joanne 
Brisson.  Bruce  William 
Bruner.  Barry  L. 
Bruns.  John  Edward 
Buchele.  Paul  Scott 
Calf  a.  Jeffrey  Paul 
Calhoun.  Rory  James 
Cereola.  Joseph 
Chesky.  Jay  Wicker 
Chew,  Robert  Edmund 
Chiasson,  Leo  Ernest,  Jr. 
Chlng.  Nathan  Shang  Peng 
Clark,  James  Leslie 
Coberly,  David  Blake 
Cole.  James  Brian 
Conroy,  Stephen  Bernard 
Coppa.  Anthony  Joseph 
Cree,  Robert  Edward 
Davis.  GaUL. 
DeangfUs.  Marc  Santucdo 
Devany,  Daniel  Lewis 
Domeshek.  Stuart  Carter 
Dutour,  William  Joseph 
Easton.  Randolph  Uoyd 
Edmondson,  Charles  Andre 
Elzey.  Michael  Albert 
Ervln.  Russell  Ross 
Faircloth,  Joseph  Anthony 
Ferris,  Edward,  Jr. 
Fitzmorris,  Gerald  NeQ 
Frey,  Norman  Walter 
Funk,  Daniel  Lee 
Giroir,  Harold  Joe.  Jr. 
Oormley,  Robert  Pershing,  Jr. 
Graham.  Darryl  Blaine 
Greatwood,  Christopher  Holme 
Gulim.  Keith  Vincent 
Hardage,  David  Harrell 
Harris,  Alan  James 
Hawkins,  David  Ray 
Hayden,  John  Doxey 
Haynes.  Frederick  Ralph 
Hilbrandt,  Fredrick  Joseph  J. 
Hood,  Don  Norman 
Howell.  Robert  Gene 
Jackson,  Patricia  Anne 
Jensen.  Blaik  C. 
Jones,  Robert  Frederick 
Kreger,  John  Marshall 
Lewis.  David  Albert 
Lipsky.  Jerold  David 
MacKanic.  Jeffrey  Glenn 
MacPherson,  David  Leonard 
Major.  Dorothy  M. 
Marindc  John  Wesley 
McWhirter,  Jon  David 
Menaella.  Vito  Michael 
Morris.  W^me  Blair 
Mouser,  Joiiii  Wesley 


Murphy,  Mary  C. 
Myers.  Mark  Robert 
Nakahata,  DJane  Takakl 
Newberry.  Ronald  Charles 
Nunnally.  Bruce  Wayne 
Pasehall.  David  Fred 
Pelland.  Wayne  David 
Peimypacker.  Francis  David 
Plnkston.  Michael  Brian 
Prevette.  Steven  Scott 
Quigley,  John  Michael.  Jr. 
Rachal,  Joel  Pastor 
Ramsey,  Donald  Ray 
Ronning.  John  Lawrence 
Rummel.  Thomas  Ernest 
Sainsbury.  Robin  John 
Sauer,  Peter  BCichael 
Schwenk,  Gregory  William 
Scottmcknight,  Charlotte  Ver 
Shuey.  Malcolm  Balrd 
Sibley,  Raymond  Howard 
Sites.  Martin  Gregg 
Sprague.  Bryan  Grant 
Sullivan,  James  Thomas 
Summers.  How  Robert  Edward 
Swan.  Kenneth  Allan 
Taylor,  Andrew  Charles 
Thompson,  Tevin  Ray 
Torcolini,  Kevin  Michael 
Townsend,  James  John 
Wilkinson,  Kenneth  Patrick 
WUt.  Brian  Lee 
Wright,  Paul  Charles 
Wunder,  George  P. 

The  foUowlng-named  n.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officer,  to  be  appointed  permanent  captain 
in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  Qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Legan.  John  Keith 

The  following-named  VS.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  com- 
mander in  the  medical  corps  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

To  be  commander 
Dofort,  Robert  Thomas 
Emery,  Jefferson  Craig 
Firth.  Harriet  Jane  and 
Hargett.  Newell  A. 
Holmes  Christopher  Ken 
Moser  Paul  Henry 
Rayl  David  Lefoy 
Shodhan  Pragna  Ramesh 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander,  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 
Angrabanes,  Jose  Cic 
Blacharskl,  Paul  Alexan 
Blankenship,  Charles  L. 
Block.  Robert 
Brawley,  Robert  L. 
Brook.  Itzhak 
Bulbsan.  Emedic  B. 
Cassidy,  Scott 
Chinnery,  Martha  Steele 
Choplin.  NeU  Todd 
Cusack,  John  Robert 
Diaz,  Carlos  Ricardo 
Duvalamould.  Bertrand 
Engler,  Renata.  J. 
Gudboldt,  Anthony 
Graves,  James  F.,  Jr. 
Gray,  Charles  Glenn 
Hilaman.  Brad  L. 
Howard.  Douglas  Chapman 
Jones.  Bluett  Emery 
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Ijey,  Carl  E. 
Lytle.  Gary  Scott 
Mangallndan,  Ernesto  GA 
Matecnm,  John  Matthew 
Maxwell,  James  Houston 
McCance.  David  Michael 
Miller,  William  I. 
Philllpa.  Richard  B. 
Simkovteh.  Joan 
Taggart  Richard  E..  Jr. 
Thmnpson.  Craig  Bemle 
Wilahire.  Larry  Brent 
Wolov.  Robert  Bruce 
Tacavone.  David  William 

The  following-named  DJS.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  n.S.  Navy, 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law: 

To  be  lieutenant 

Applebaum,  Jay 
Bagley,  Peter  Hartwell 
Cote,  Peter  C. 
Edwards,  Russell  Philip 
Filak.  Michael  Andrew 
Giannandrea.  Paul  F. 
Haney.  Barry  D. 
Leicht.  Craig  Howard 
Marchand.  Gregory  NMI 
Marsh.  Michael  Steven 
McDonald.  Wilbur  E. 
Mitchell,  Benjamin  Sanf 
Nowacki.  Michael  Richard 
Oswalt.  Kenneth  E. 
Roberts.  William  L. 
Rosequist.  Robert  Bruce 
Saylor,  Michael  Joseph 
Sheprod.  Theresa  T. 
Simmons.  George  Haskel 
Warren.  Richard  Clinton 
Whelan.  Thomas  V. 
Zimmerman.  Lisa  Marie 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Supply  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law: 

SUrPLT  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant 

Berry.  Vance  D. 
Camp,  John  W. 
Cowart.  James  Steven 
Degeorge,  John  Foster 
Ekwall.  Bengt  Steven 
Hewett.  Coy  Davis 
Hickman,  John  Randall 
Jensen.  Ward  Douglas 
Laughlin.  Larry  M. 
McCurry,  Patrick  T. 
McGaughey,  William  Kenneth 
Neubeck.  Bruce  Philip 
Payne.  Dirk  William 
Snyder,  Robert  Claude 
Sweeney,  Douglas  John 
Watkins.  Bruce  Field 
Westmoreland.  Allan  Lamar 
Woodcock,  Charles  John 
Zengilowskl,  John  Joseph 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant (Junior  grade)  in  the  Supply  Corps  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

To  be  lieutenant 

Alberto,  Ricardo  Teodoro 
Andrews,  Lorena  Dale 
Barcllft.  Steven  C. 
Barnwell.  William  Manigault 
Becker.  John  Rhodes 
Benson.  Charles  Wrandall 
Bobbitt.  Jimmy  Rodges 
Boike,  Richard  Edward 
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Bratton,  Thomas  Andrew 
Brewster,  John  Daniel,  Jr. 
Buck,  Wolfgang  Joseph 
Burrell,  Gilbert  Ashton 
Catalano.  James  Anthimy.  Jr. 
Co<^  George  Ellis.  Jr. 
Cravy.  Darrell  Lynn 
Cusmina,  Thomas  Alexander 
Davidson,  Stephen  Lynn 
DJdolevitch,  Robert  Francis 
Dussault,  Kathleen  Mary 
England,  David  Calvin 
Felidtas.  Rolando  Presto 
Flf er.  William  Wesley 
Ford.  Karen  Elizabeth 
Francom.  Gerald  Lee 
Oarbarini.  Virginia  Ann 
Gebhart.  John  Loup 
Glas.  Ray  Allan 
Glisson.  Gary  Wayne 
Grabarz,  Christopher  Martin 
Graham,  Ruth 
Hajek,  James  Anthony 
Harris,  Steven  John 
Heimelly,  Patrick  Joseph,  m 
Hitson.  Robert  Lamar 
Horst,  Daniel  Cushing 
Hurley.  James  Joseph 
KaUta.  Walter  Joseph.  U 
King.  Arthur  William  HI 
Kovalchili.  Andrew  John 
Lamb,  Timothy  Brian 
Langenberg.  Suzaime 
Lentz.  Melvln  Keenan,  Jr. 
Mahaffey.  Vance  Gordon 
Martin,  Gregory 
Martin,  Michael  Paul 
McFadden,  Brian  Patrick 
McNeeley,  Donald  Carson,  Jr. 
Moore,  Robert  Christopher 
Morgan,  Michael  Lynn 
Morris,  John  Irvin 
Myhre,  Edwin  Erickson 
Naber,  James  Pryce 
Napanjo,  Edward 
Nash,  Vincent  Manning 
Newman,  Richard  Raymond 
Pair,  David  MacDonald 
Fieri,  Kenneth  Allan 
Pisano,  Nicholas  Daniel 
Racklif  fe,  John  Alden 
Robida,  Robert  Raymond 
Rodriguez,  Li)>ertad 
Roscoe,  James  Charles 
Schade,  Don  Franklin 
Scott.  Roger  Dale 
Skinner,  Howard  Lee,  Jr. 
Spangler,  Suzanne  Kay 
Startt,  Patrick  Gleim 
Turner,  Charles  Lloyd 
Vaughan,  David  D. 
Victoriano,  Edwin  Arnold 
Vulliet,  Gary  Dale 
Whelan,  Paul  Richard 
Whitley,  Thomas  Alva.  Jr. 
Wilson.  Dennis  Edwin 
Toung,  John  Henry,  III 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
Officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieu- 
tenant commaner  in  the  Chaplain  Corps  of 
the  n.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 

Clough.  William  R. 
Shea,  Joseph  F. 

The  following-named  n.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Chaplain  Corps  of  the  n.S.  Navy, 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law: 

To  be  lieutenant 
Buchmiller.  Ronald  Joseph 


Harwood,  James  O. 
Ladmlrault,  Ralph  Anthony 
Martin.  Bruce  Alan 
McNabb.  Jerry  Elvin 
Pollitt.  Gary  Rex 
Slomovitz.  Albert  Issac 
Spilker.  Kurt  H. 
Stanf  ield.  Edwin  Douglas 
Teske.  Paul  N.  E. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officer,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps 
of  the  VJS.  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

CIVIL  KiiGimBt  ooan 
To  be  lieutenant  commander 
Hall.  William  Michael 

The  following-named  VS.  Naval  Rewrve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  VS. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

To  be  lieutenant 
Bond.  Timothy  James 
Carvel.  Douglas  D. 
Claussen.  Mark  D. 
Cowan.  Robert  James 
Dell.  James  P. 
Gravely,  Harry  A. 
Henderson.  Gary  Ray 
Hill.  Michael  L. 
Krug,  Paul  Frederick 
Mathews.  Peter 
Mikula.  Kevin  E. 
Nielsen.  Thomas  William 
Pedrick.  Merritt  Wesley,  m 
Rakel,  Jerome  P. 
Roman.  Kenneth  M. 
Schenk.  Robert  Eugene.  Jr. 
Strickland.  Stanley  R. 
Walker.  Dale  Mee  Wah 
Wall.  Richard  A. 

The  following-named  VS.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant (Junior  grade)  in  the  Civil  Engineer 
Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefore  as  provided  by  law: 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
Butrym.  Kenneth  Patrick 
Cantwell,  Frank  A. 
Finley,  AUan  M. 
Ghizzoni,  Jeffrey  AUen 
Hoodenpyle,  E>onald  O. 
Ingalls,  Jon  W. 
Jadcson,  Gary  Wayne 
Matthews,  George  Charles  HI 
Peek,  Michael  A. 
Power,  James  E. 
Romagnoll,  Gerard  Anthony 
Thackston,  Russell  C. 

The  following-named  n.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Judge  Advocate  Generals  Corps 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefore  as  provided  by  law: 

JT7DGI  ADVOCATE  dafKRALS  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant 
Connelly,  Darlene  Marie 
Crisalll,  Donna  Marie 
Edwards.  Jonathan  Philip 
Elkins,  Debra  Rae 
Ford.  Frank  David 
Harrington.  Neil  James 
Lueker.  William  Kent 
Pearlstein.  Mark  Steven 
Price,  David  Paul 
Rowe,  Larry  Wayne 
Swartz.  Marc  Leonard 
Trgovich.  Robert  Nichol 
Wedan,  Robert  Warren  Jr. 
White.  Robert  J. 


JMI 
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The  followlUK-named  UJL  Naval  Reaerre 
otneoB.  to  be  anjobited  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  Dental  Corpa  of  the 
X3S.  Navy,  subject  to  qoaliflcations  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

DBHTALOOaPS 

Tb  be  HeutefUMt  commander 
Kiaellea,  Lawrence  C. 
Ifayhall.  Clyde  Wesley 
Movris.  Hubert  Klmer 
Walker.  Dana  Langdon 

The  foDowinc-named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Dental  Corps  of  the  U^  Navy, 
subject  to  Qualifications  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law. 

7b  be  lieuUnant 

Bamett.  Joseph  D. 
Bmd,  John  SuUtvan 
Donadl.  DIedra  Barnes 
Emrich.  Steven  Chrlstop 
Qarrett.  Wanda  Faye 
Olynn.  DavM  WOllam 
Oray.  Edward  Wyatt 
Haas.  Stephen  Beckley 
Hlcfatower.  William  Clay 
Hudson,  Thomas  Clay 
lapetoda,  Wayne  B. 
liartino,  John  F. 
McMaster.  Dana  Robert 
Spencer,  Craig  Wlnaop 
Toomey,  Kevin  Francis 
Winegard.  Elaine  Ruth 

The  foUowing-named  U^.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Medical  Service  Corps  of  the  U^. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

HSDICAL  SBtVId  COKTS 

To  he  lieitUwmt 

Bally.  Ralph  Edward 
Clever,  Linda  OaU 
Crymes.  Frank  Linwood 
Defrauds.  Paul  Charles 
Dewar.  John  Alexander 
Dilorenso.  Cynthia  Anne 
DiPaolo,  Joseph 
Edwards.  Roger  Dean 
Eyraud.  Micheline  Tvonn 
FOX.  Arthur  William 
Frank.  William  Peter 
Qreenauer,  Michael  Arth 
Ouido.  Anthony  Robert 
Hooker,  Tmnmy  Lee 
KeUeher,  Dennis  Lucas 
Lilioithal.  Michael  Gab 
Lundgren.  Richard  Erlck 
Macaraeg,  Elenor  Oalves 
Mather.  David  B. 
McCuUough.  William  L. 
McDonnold.  Coy  Ray 
Nelson.  Alan  Lee 
Panaglia,  Gary 
Sharp,  Robert  Allan 
Smith.  Donald  Noran 
Snyder,  Daniel  James 
Staton.  Bobby  Gerald.  Jr. 
Stevenson.  Hugh  Robert 
nimer.  Jerald  Leonard 
Wong.  Wellman.  Chew 
Zuckerman.  Gary  Wayne 

The  following  named  XJS.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant (Junior  grade)  in  the  medical  service 
corps  of  the  U^.  Navy,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tions therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

To  be  lieutenant  < junior  grade) 
Anderson.  Andrew  E..  Jr. 
Anderson.  David  Mark 
Blackshire.  Gary  Lee 
Brannman.  Pamela  Shayn 
Henaon.  Trena  Janiece 


Kolar,  Roy  Dean 
Moshier,  Patrick  Michael 
Coker,  Kenneth  Robert 
Scott,  Frandne  Patricia 

The  foUowing-named  DJ3.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant commander  in  the  Nurse  Corpa  of  the 
U,S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

Ntrassooan 
To  be  lieutenant  commander 
Butcher,  Carol  M. 
Glenn.  Judy  Jean 
Harayda.  EUeen  M. 
Hiles.  Lisa  Diann 
Longuet.  Karen  Lee 
Theriault.  Jeannette 

The  following-named  VS.  Naval  Reserve 
officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieuten- 
ant in  the  Nurse  Corps  of  the  U,S.  Navy, 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law: 

To  be  lieutenant 
Allen,  William  Edward 
Andrade.  Rosemarie 
Am.  Debra  Jane 
Banassek.  Mary  Ellen 
Barnard.  Paula  Kathleen 
Barrow.  Glenda  Aim 
Beasley,  Kathryn  M. 
Beyer,  Jane  Marie 
Braddy,  Robert  Miller 
Burgess.  Julia  Dwiggins 
Btuns.  Eileen  Stanton 
Campbell.  James  Van 
Carrio.  Jan  Marie 
Companion.  Lydia 
Condon,  Doris  Evelyn 
Cox,  RIU  A. 
Crull,  Lisalifarie 
Delisle,  John  Marc 
Denman,  Terry  Lou 
Diring,  Rosa  Ubregon 
Dunkle,  Lavon  Marie 
Ericson.  Ronald  Lawrence 
Ervin,  Richard  Keith 
Felsburg,  Regina  Claire 
Ferguson.  Christopher  C. 
Poeste.  Shari  Ann 
Poster,  Raymond  John 
Gallant,  Sharon  Nancy 
Groeneveld,  Gergory  Lor 
Guthridge,  Debra  Dale 
Hill.  Karen  Sandra 
Jonlan.  Kathy  Aim 
Kahl.  Jacqueline  Jean 
Kent.  Heidi  Ellen 
Kihlstadius.  Diana  L. 
Kusnierek,  Maureen  Ann 
Lynch,  Kathleen  Toohey 
Madden,  Susan  Carol 
Maddoxcaceres,  Linda  Sue 
Maher,  Karen 
Mahon.  Maura  Margaret 
Major,  Cheryl  Ann 
McClaln,  Dennis  Raymond 
McGrath,  Mary  Cecilia 
Menenberg,  Sonia  Risa 
Mitchell,  Jacqueline  Ann 
Monson,  Ricki  Jon 
Moore,  Cynthia  Ann 
Murphy,  Rosanne 
Ofallon.  Patricia  Tagga 
Pare,  Kathy  Ann 
Parker.  Nancy  Jo 
Pickard.  Mary  Claire 
Pierce.  Kathryn  Joan 
Piwowarczyk.  John  Edward 
Presley,  Charlene 
Price.  Robert  Allen,  Jr. 
Rehm.  Timothy  Allen 
Repair,  Janelle  Ruth 
Richardson.  Susan  Still 


Riederer,  Irene  Ann 
Riosplaza,  Nelson  Juan 
Russell,  Ann  Julia 
Shealy,  James  Lanoe 
Sileven.  Teresa  Ann 
Smith,  Ardis  Allen 
Smith  Deborah  Lynne 
Sutton,  Gisela  Sanf ord 
Vanderhoof .  Linda  Rene 
Wells,  Tommy  Everett 
Wesley,  Shirley  Ann 
Westerf  ield,  Susan  Cathy 
Whiting,  David  Robert 
Woenick,  Martha  Josephine 

The  following  named  U.S.  Naval  Reserve 
Officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent  lieu- 
tenant (Junior  grade)  in  the  Nurse  Corps  of 
the  VS.  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

To  be  lieutentant  (junior  grade) 
Campatelli,  Mary  Margaret 
Cnu^ar,  Peri  Mary 
Oonin,  Deirdre  (iage 
Davis,  Richard  Lee 
Ehlen,  Mary  E. 
Eldridge.  Mitzi  E>enise 
Fehrenbach,  Elizabeth  R. 
Floyd,  Debra  Susan 
Habel.  Mark  Stephen 
Harden,  Maureen  Anne 
Huffman,  Kenneth  Lee,  H 
Krau.  Stephen  Douglas 
Kress,  Allen  Franklin 
McCarthy,  David  Raymond 
McCormack,  Sherri  R. 
McKinsey,  Karen  Teresa 
Moulden,  Micheal  Louis 
Normand,  Annette  Lucie 
Seaberg,  Beverly  Ann 
Senzig,  Marie  Sue 
Simmer.  Kevin  P. 
Young,  Margaret  V. 

The  following-named  temporary  limited 
duty  officer,  to  be  reappointed  permanent 
lieutenant  in  the  supply  corps  of  the  n.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

S01«PLY  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant 
Pettaway,  Henry  Edward 

The  following-named  limited  duty  officer 
to   be    reappointed    permanent    lieutenant 
commander  as  a  regular  officer  in  the  line 
of  the  V&.  Navy,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Lim 
To  be  lieutenant  commander 
Free,  James  Rodgers,  Jr. 

The  following-named  temporary  limited 
duty  officers,  to  be  ap[K>lnted  permanent 
lieutenant  in  the  line  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

To  be  lieutenant 
Fitzgerald.  William      Kindegan.  Walter  B. 
C.  Rlsko,  Georgi  W. 

The  following-named  temporary  limited 
duty  officers,  to  be  appointed  permanent 
lieutenant  (Junior  grade)  in  the  line  of  the 
UJS.  Navy  subject  to  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

To  be  lieutenant  (junior  grade) 
Johnston.  John  P.        Wright,  Wayne  A. 
Weir,  Robert  C. 

The  following-named  temporary  chief 
warrant  officers  to  be  appointed  permanent 
chief  warrant  officers  (CnV04)  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 


To  be  chief  u>arrttnt  officert  (CW04) 
Favaloro.  Francis  Albert 
Spelr.  William  Franklin 

The  foUowing-named  temporary  chief 
warrant  officers  to  be  appointed  permanent 
chief  warrant  officers  (CW03)  of  the  VS. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

To  be  chief  toarrant  officers  (CW03) 
Hamilton,  Wesley  Elbert 
Rohrbacher,  Richard  Kenneth 
Schmehl.  Robert  Louis 

The  following-named  temporary  D.S. 
Naval  Reserve  chief  warrant  officers  to  be 
appointed  permanent  chief  warrant  officers 
(CW02)  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

To  be  chief  warrant  officen  (CW02) 
Babb,  Gary  W. 
Clark.  Stephen  R. 
Goldstein.  Dennis  Robert 
Jones.  James  H. 
Kuszmar,  Thaddeus  John 
Meeker,  William  Henry 
Sellers,  Gary  Thomas 
Snyder,  Leonard  William 
Zink.  John  W. 

InthkNavt 

The  following-named  Air  Force  Cadets  to 
be  permanent  ensign  in  the  line  of  the  UJS. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

Bullock,  Jay  P.  Moore,  Scott  P. 

Losey,  Brian  L. 

John  R.  Powell,  Naval  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  candidate,  to  be  appointed  a 
permanent  ensign  in  the  line  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  Navy  officers  to  be 
appointed  permanent  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

Malstrom,  Robert  H.    Smith,  Michael  L. 
1h  the  Navy 

The  following-named  candidates  in  the 
Navy  enlisted  commissioning  program  to  be 
appointed  permanent  ensign  in  the  line  or 
staff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qual- 
ification therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

KNUSTED  COmtlSSIONIlfG  PROGRAM 

To  be  erutfim 


Allison,  Todd  M. 
Anderson.  Weston  J. 
Antonetti,  Ricardo 
Armstrong,  Jeffrey 

M. 
Authur,  Kenneth  E. 
Awai,  Herman  T.  K. 
Baseden,  Steven  T. 
Beets,  Raymond  D. 
Bennett.  William  E. 
Benson,  Timothy  A. 
Beu,  Richard  J. 
Blake  Christopher, 

Jr. 
Bogan,  David  L. 
Bolles,  Gary  L. 
Bostic,  Fred,  W.,  Ill 
Boykin,  Timothy  R. 
Boyle,  John  M. 
Brown,  Jeffrey  P. 
(Callahan,  Thomas  M. 
Castell,  Curtis  R. 
Caulfield, 

Christopher  J. 
Chamberlain. 

Richard  J. 


Chambers,  Ronald  L. 
Charbonneau, 

Lauren  J. 
Charters,  Martin  R. 
Chicoine,  Robert  J. 
Colbert,  Russell  G. 
Cortez,  Louis  A. 
Crist,  Steven  L. 
Cimningham,  Bruce 

A. 
Dagostino,  Anthony 

P. 
Daniel  Bradford,  R. 
Dargel,  Thomas  K. 
Dean,  Michael  R. 
Derenski,  Bruce  A. 
Fazenbaker,  Robert 

E. 
Frank,  Terry  L. 
Gardiner,  Jo  E. 
Gillette,  Duane  L. 
Gllmartin,  Gary  M. 
Glander.  Matthew  J. 
Goldapple,  Robert  S. 
Grant.  Michael  R. 
Gromada,  Robert  L. 


Groims,  Rodney  M. 
Hafer,  Dennis  A. 
Haggard.  Don  E. 
Hamman.  Kurt  D. 
Hastings,  Douglas  G. 
Hayes,  Gregory  A. 
Heizler,  Arthur  R. 
Herres,  Scott  W. 
HiUer.  Kathleen  M. 
Hixenbaugh. 

Franklin  D. 
Holmes  Edward 
Howard,  Roderick  M. 
Howe,  Carol  L. 
Howman,  Gary  L. 
Jenkins,  Preston  L. 
Johnston,  Jennifer  S. 

A. 
Johnson,  Matthew  L. 
Johnson,  Tommy  J. 
Jones,  Lloyd  H. 
Kinney.  Robert  L. 
Koon,  Johnnie  A. 
Lavine,  Joseph  T. 
Lawson,  Richard  A. 
Lennartz,  Jay  A. 
Lial,  AUan  D. 
Lillyman,  Nancy  J. 
Logsdon,  Patrick  B. 
Lynch,  William  M. 
Mahoney,  Jeff  ery  J. 
Malench,  Thomas  R. 
Maurasse,  Patrick  J. 
Mayfield.  Robert  D. 
McCarthy,  Clinton  C. 
McDonald,  Prentis, 

M. 
Melchiorre,  Kenneth 

J 
Melin,  Grant  E. 
Mikkelson,  Dennis  M. 
Mitchell,  Judy  A. 
Moore,  Joseph  K. 
Moreno,  Francisco, 

Jr. 
Morgan,  Jeffrey  G. 
Moriarty,  Thomas  J. 
Morice,  Donald  J. 
Neely,  David,  S. 
Nepomuceno  Juanito 

D. 
Neuenschwander, 

David  L. 
Noe,  Gregory  B. 
Nufer.  Anthomy  L. 
OcampK).  Robert  S. 
Parcell,  Mark  A. 
Parke,  Matthew  C. 
Patrick,  Johnny  O. 
Poyer,  Jason  M. 

The  following  named  U.S.  Navy  officers  to 
be  appointed  permanent  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  UJS. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

ICXDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  commander 

Bemhardi,  Louis  A.,     Martin,  Port  R. 

Ill  PoweU,  Randall  W. 

Lee,  Jong  K. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Navy  officers  to 
be  appointed  permanent  captain  in  the 
Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 

MEDICAI.  CORPS 

To  be  captain 
Weaver,  Joseph  W. 

Im  thz  Marine  Corps 
Lt.  Col.  John  R.  Bourgeois,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  colo- 


Preaton.  James  M. 
Provost,  Robert  E. 
Puett,  Ronnie  D. 
Puyau,  Stephen  F. 
Quintanilla,  Humerto 

L. 
Rawls,  Dwight  G. 
Ray,  Paul  G. 
Recker,  Douglas  L. 
Relth,  Loren  N. 
Ro<^  Elizateth  B. 
Rosario,  Roderick  F. 
Roes,  Christopher  M. 
Sampson.  Danny  C. 
Sarver,  Shawn  A. 
Saunders.  Harold  T. 
Sleber.  Josh  S. 
Smith,  cnaude  D. 
Smith,  Jonathan  C. 
Smith,  Robert  L. 
Smith,  Steven  M. 
Snyder,  Bernard  F. 
Soils,  John  R.,  n 
Squalls,  Ernest  J. 
Steckler,  Larry  J. 
Stone,  Henry  J. 
Swayze,  William  E. 
Swindle,  Edward  A. 
Szlosek.  Edward 
Tagart,  (Charles  W., 

Ill 
Tatro,  David  P. 
Taubitz,  James  E. 
Teachout,  Douglas  B. 
Tinsley,  Randall  E. 
Tomes,  Norbert  W. 
Tvrdy,  Ellen  M. 
Venclll,  John  O. 
Waldron.  Linda  S. 
Ward,  Jeffery  J. 
Ward,  Teresa  M. 
Warren,  WUllam  R. 
Washington.  Wilson 

J. 
Watson.  Richard  P. 
Watson,  William  D. 
Webb,  Charles  R. 
Welch,  David  A. 
Wellington,  Charles 

H..  Jr. 
Wetzel,  Lothar  M. 
Whitfield.  Paul  M. 
Williams,  Michael  A. 
Wlllmore,  Simon  K. 
Wischhusen,  John  R. 
Wynne,  Marcus  B. 
Yost,  Mark  J. 
Zuckerman,  Gregory 

L. 


nel,  pursuant  to  title  10,  U.8.  Code,  section 
6223. 

Ik  the  MARim  Corps 
The  following-named  U.S.  Naval  Academy 
graduates  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  pursuant  to  title  10,  U.S. 
Code,  section  531.  subject  to  the  quail  flea- 
tions  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

To  be  second  lieutenant 
Adams,  PhUlp  K.,  1975 
Anderson,  Kurk  P.,  S37S 
Arnold.  Manfred  P.,  6713 
Beau.  Michael  H.,  26S8 
Bigger,  Bryan  W.,  2397 
Blankemeyer,  Francis  J.,  Jr.,  9115 
BUesner,  David  M..  2088 
Blundetto,  Francis,  R.,  8403 
Boraochia,  Stephen  J..  4474 
Bressler,  Iric  B.,  6423 
Caldwell,  Anderson  C,  8087 
Carter,  George  R.,  Ill,  1389 
Casmey,  Danny  L.,  9428 
Crhavez,  Michael  E.,  8212 
C%eamitru,  Thomas  N.,  8835 
Chromczak,  Michael  J.,  9537 
Cianella.  Brian,  0185 
Clark.  Jerome  A.,  9792 
Connally,  Thomas  J.,  1503 
Coronado,  Patrick  A.,  6849 
Dace,  John  D.,  1885 
Davidson,  Richard  K.,  3252 
Deberry,  Dennis,  5043 
DeUatto,  Michael  C,  1007 
Dickenson.  Dennis  R.,  4422 
Diorio,  Dwight  M.,  0515 
Ditullio,  Peter  C,  8026 
Dobbratz,  W.  K.,  1929 
DuPont.  George  Jr..  7653 
Edmondson,  Michael  J..  8606 
Eikenberg,  Bruce  R.,  8789 
Evans,  James  A.,  8418 
Evans,  Todd  D.,  4192 
Fancher,  Kenneth  W..  6615 
Fears.  George  M.,  0691 
Ferris,  William  E..  5308 
Finley,  Julian  G.,  3139 
Flannery,  William  J.,  0807 
Fletcher.  Jeffrey  E.,  6238 
Foley.  Michael  J.,  4218 
Porti,  John  G.  Jr.,  0306 
Prank,  Harry  A.,  9519 
Free,  Prank,  III.,  1853 
Freeman,  Sean  M.,  7086 
Cienco,  Victor  M.  Jr.,  7180 
Gogue,  Jessy  C,  9490 
Gray,  Aaron  L.,  III.,  0644 
Green,  Matthew  E.,  4773 
Gregorich,  Mildred  M..  7229 
Guthrie,  John  W.,  0428 
Haas.  Donald  J.,  Jr.,  8793 
Hahne.  Daniel  C,  5755 
Hallin,  Jeffrey  N.,  1905 
Hailing,  Dale  R..  3627 
HaUiweU.  Francis  E.,  5732 
Hemdon,  Timothy  A.,  7287 
Herzog.  Karl  R.,  5065 
Hicks.  Bret  A.,  3920 
Hiester.  Scott  R.,  6707 
Hille,  James  R.,  2686 
Hinkley,  Laura  A.,  9549 
Hinton,  Michael  D.,  2084 
Hodges,  Brian  P.,  7793 
Hofley,  Andrew  M.,  U,  3088 
Holland,  John  A..  7321 
Holland.  Peter  J.,  3557 
Hooks,  James  D.,  9271 
Hopkins.  David  M.,  8391 
Horine,  Pamela  A.,  1660 
Hull.  Michael  P..  3894 
Hymers,  Kevin  M.,  8320 
Hymes,  Kirk  W.,  9297 
Ingerson,  Nancy  L.,  4508 
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Jackaon.  Eric  K..  4640 
Jensen.  Andrew  P..  HI.  4534 
Johnson.  Carl  J..  6644 
Johnson.  Kevin  L.,  0566 
Jones.  WUllam  D..  4580 
KalmhTh.  Mark  R..  7366 
KamysMk.  Mark  E.,  9740 
Keith.  Terry  W.,  1363 
Kelin.  David  L.,  6502 
Koval.  Michael  J..  4203 
Kraft.  Timothy  P..  0832 
KraU.  Daniel  J..  7394 
Laney,  An«us  M..  6350 
Larson.  WUliam  J..  5199 
Lemay.  Malcolm  B..  5228 
Lietsau.  William  K..  7904 
Unnekin.  Richard  B..  Jr..  3158 
Logue.  Edward  A..  6366 
Loper,  James  H..  HI,  5042 
Lucas,  Craig  E..  5374 
Magneas.  David  A.,  2420 
Mangan.  Alan  P.,  8505 
MangUcmot.  Alan  P..  1065 
Manley.  Oary  J..  6176 
Martin,  Robert  C.  8181 
Mathews,  Henry  B.,  II.  4075 
Mauro.  Michael  T..  0252 
Mayo.  OUbert  W.,  Jr..  0092 
McCombs.  Lawrence  K..  3410 
McDonald.  Craig  S..  4226 
McOeorge.  Bruce  P..  4774 
McKinley.  James  E.,  Jr.,  4016 
McLoughlin.  John  R..  8136 
McNeU.  Pranklin  N..  Jr..  5095 
Melillo.  IiCichael  R..  8100 
Messer,  Shawn  K.,  2140 
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Peterson,  Thomas  E.,  3774 
Powell,  Lewis  R.,  2285 
PoweU,  Mark  L.,  0355 
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Schmidt.  Oary  C.  5608 
Schott.  Richard  A.,  8329 
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PROTECTINO  OUR  VITAL  INTER- 
ESTS IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  a  WILLIAM  WHTTEHURST 

orvnonnA 

Hr  THK  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESEHTATIVSS 

Monday,  May  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  past  several  weeks  and  months  I 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  review- 
ing our  country's  position  and  actions 
in  Central  America.  I  believe  that  it  is 
time  for  every  Member  of  the  House 
to  consider  what  the  long-range  impli- 
cations are  for  the  United  States  if  we 
do  nothing  in  Central  America  to  stop 
the  spread  of  Marxist  subversion.  The 
Sandinistas— by  their  own  definition- 
are  certainly  a  Marxist  regime.  From 
Moscow  and  Managua  they  have  an- 
nounced their  principles.  "We  guide 
ourselves  by  the  scientific  doctrines  of 
the  revolution,  by  Marxism/Lenin- 
ism," Minister  of  Defense  Roberto 
Ortega  has  explained.  Marxism/Lenin- 
ism is  a  fundamental  part  of  the  San- 
dinista's  ideology. 

While  it  causes  me  great  concern 
that  there  is  a  Marxist  regime  that 
close  to  our  own  borders  in  Central 
America,  what  disturbs  me  even  more 
is  a  Marxist  ideology's  reliance  on  Len- 
inism as  a  blueprint  or  their  action  im- 
plementation plan. 

The  Cuban/Soviet  influenced  coun- 
tries intend  to  spread  guerrilla  activity 
and  promote  instability  throughout 
the  entire  region.  In  my  Judgment, 
conditions  in  Nicaragua  are  not  sub- 
stantially different  from  what  they 
were  under  the  late  dictator  Anastasio 
Somoza.  We  have  all  the  proof  that  we 
need  that  the  guerrilla  Marxist  move- 
ment in  El  Salvador  is  supplied  by 
Nicaragua  with  arms  that  have  origi- 
nated in  the  Soviet  Union  and  come 
through  Cuba  or  Soviet-bloc  countries. 

Conversations  with  representatives 
of  other  Central  American  States,  in- 
cluding Honduras  and  Costa  Rica,  re- 
flect on  their  part  great  fears  about 
what  will  occur  if  America  does  noth- 
ing and  permits  the  Marxist,  and  more 
importantly,  Cuban-influenced  govern- 
ment backed  by  Nicaragua  to  create 
havoc  in  El  Salvador.  They  feel  that 
subversion  will  take  place  in  their 
countries  next.  When  Nicaragua  fell  to 
the  Sandinistas,  the  waning  insurgent 
movements  of  El  Salvador  and  Guate- 
mala came  alive  again.  If  those  coun- 
tries should  fall  to  the  left,  it  is  prolm- 
ble  that  fraU  Honduras,  with  its  inde- 
fensible borders,  and  Costa  Rica,  with 
a  defensible  border  but  no  army  of  its 
own  to  defend  it.  would  be  next  on  the 


guerrilla  hit  list.  Who  is  to  say  that 
feudal  peasant  holdings  of  southern 
Mexico  would  not  tempt  the  Guatema- 
lan-based. Soviet-influenced  guerrillas. 
It  is  no  surprise  that  the  United  States 
should  be  tempted  to  try  to  douse  the 
fires  of  a  revolution  two  doors  down- 
next  to  two  of  America's  most  essen- 
tial strategic  interests. 

If  one  is  concerned  about  the  right- 
ness  of  the  American  position  or 
whether  our  position  is  morally  Justifi- 
able, I  think  one  only  need  to  look  to 
the  improvements  in  El  Salvador  with 
respect  to  humanitarian  issues.  The 
number  of  Salvadoran  citizens  mur- 
dered was  reduced  by  more  than  half 
last  year— and  Americans  can  claim 
credit  for  this.  Mr.  Shultz,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  has  been  outspoken  in 
reiterating  the  link  between  American 
aid  and  Salvadoran  respect  for  human 
rights.  On  my  recent  trip  to  Central 
America,  we  made  no  bones  about  it— 
idd  is  linked  to  continuing  improve- 
ment in  El  Salvador's  record  on 
human  rights  and  its  successful  efforts 
at  democratic  government.  E3  Salvador 
is  following  its  general  election  a  year 
ago  with  a  Presidential  election  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Its  peace  commission 
may  come  up  with  a  respectable  offer 
of  amnesty  for  guerrillas  later  this 
week. 

Those  who  object  that  America  is  in- 
tervening in  the  internal  affairs  of  an- 
other country  should  take  a  close  look 
at  the  presence  of  Cubans,  East  Ger- 
mans, Bulgarians.  North  Koreans,  So- 
viets, and  members  of  the  FLO  in 
NicaraguEL  And  let  us  not  forget  Nica- 
ragua's assistance  in  providing  arms  to 
the  Salvadoran  guerrillas. 

I  agree  that  the  United  States 
should  distinguish  between  groups  of 
antigovemment  forces  in  that  we  do 
not  always  have  to  have  an  immediate 
quid  pro  quo  from  any  particular 
group  we  support  in  Central  America; 
however,  we  must  in  some  manner  link 
our  expectations  of  fucts  to  stabilize  a 
country  or  a  region  with  our  willing- 
ness to  provide  assistance.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  reward  efforts  at  stabiliz- 
ing democratizing  countries  in  Central 
America  with  additional  commitments 
of  support  to  long-term  stability. 

It  has  only  been  recently,  partially 
due  to  our  continued  support  of  El 
Salvador  and  our  efforts  to  interdict 
arms  supplies  from  Nicaragua  and  to 
force  the  Nicaraguans  to  turn  inter- 
nally and  seek  solutions  to  their  own 
problems,  that  we  have  been  success- 
ful in  communicating  to  the  Nicara- 
guans that  we  are  serious  about  our 


commltment  to  support  stable,  peace* 
ful  governments  in  the  region.  What 
Idnd  of  signal  are  we  sending  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  when  we  do  not  sup- 
port to  the  maximum  extent  possible  a 
Salvadoran  Army  which  is  endeavor- 
ing to  bring  stability  and  democratic 
government  to  a  troubled  region?  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  muster 
the  will  or  the  resolve  to  make  our 
point  that  Soviet/Cuban-influenced 
governments  will  not  be  allowed  to  op- 
erate freely  in  imposing  their  wUl 
upon  other  countries. 

The  loss  of  El  Salvador  could,  and 
would  most  certainly  be,  a  lethal  for- 
eign policy  blow  for  the  United  States 
in  its  own  hemisphere  orchestrated  by 
its  own  people.  It  could  bring  the 
sounds  of  giins  imcomfortably  closer 
to  Mexico,  and  at  that  point  the 
United  States  would  have  to  withdraw 
to  a  new  front  line,  perhaps  leaving 
Guatemala  and  vulnerable  Honduras 
to  other  fates— digging  in  behind  more 
defensible  borders  in  Mexico  and 
Costa  Rica.  The  implications  of  that 
are  so  far  reacliing  that  I  do  not  think 
anyone  in  this  Congress,  or  very  few 
people  who  are  criticizing  the  Presi- 
dent, have  really  thought  that  far. 

If  Marxist  rebellion  takes  root  in 
Mexico,  and  the  conditions  in  the 
border  area  are  ripe,  given  the  severe 
economic  conditions,  we  will  face  for- 
eign policy  problems  in  our  own  hemi- 
sphere which  we  never  thought  possi- 
ble—a torrent  of  refugees  flood  into 
our  country,  making  the  numbers  of 
the  boat  people  who  came  to  our 
shores  from  Cuba  seem  like  a  mere 
trickle.  At  what  point  will  the  United 
States  feel  compelled  to  use  its  own 
military  forces?  Therefore,  it  seems  to 
me  that  one-half  ounce  of  prevention 
that  this  administration  is  trying  to 
administer  is  a  policy  that  everyone 
should  be  supporting.  It  used  to  be 
said  that  political  bickering  ended 
near  water's  edge  and  that  we  could 
muster  enough  support  for  a  united 
foreign  policy  position. 

I  believe  it  is  a  grave  mistake  for  us 
to  profess  such  a  narrow,  legalistic 
outlook  as  is  being  seen  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  a  degree,  in 
the  Senate.  I  am  very  distiu-bed  about 
this  development,  and  I  applaud  this 
administration  for  its  effort  not  only 
to  protect  our  vital  interests  but  also 
to  insure  the  integrity  of  those  nations 
friendly  to  us  and  as  yet  untouched  by- 
Marxist/Cuban  subversion.* 


0  This  "bullet"  symtwl  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Memt>er  on  the  floor. 
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CEREBRAL  PALSY  AWARD 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNETT 

arrvotaoA 
m  THK  HOUSS  OP  RXPRCSKHTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Greg- 
ory AlMn  of  Jacksonville,  Fla..  was 
named  the  national  competitor  of 
Goodwill  Indiistries.  Being  so  named, 
he  was  chosen  as  the  most  outstanding 
among  180  Goodwill  offices  through- 
out the  country.  This  is  certainly  a 
great  honor  for  him  and  I  am  pleased 
as  his  Congressman  to  make  this  note 
of  it  in  the  Comgrkssional  Recobo.  He 
is  a  great  inspiration  to  us  all.  I  en- 
close an  article  from  the  Florida 
Times-Union. 

[From  the  Florida  Times-Union, 
Jacksonville.  Apr.  23.  19831 

Okasuats  or  Year  Named  by  Goodwill 
Industries 

(By  William  E.  Marden) 

Oresory  Albin  is  a  sports  nut.  Baseball. 

Football.  You  name  it,  he's  a  fan. 
Albin.  31,  was  bom  with  cerebral  palsy. 

which  prevents  him  from  physically  run- 

nins  the  bases  or  hitting  a  home  run. 
But  In  tenns  of  life  and  drive  and  courage, 

the  slender,  brunette  has  made  the  major 

leaucea- 

Albin  recently  was  chosen  as  Goodwill  In- 
dustries of  America's  1983  Graduate  of  the 
Year  from  candidates  nominated  by  the  180 
Goodwill  offices  around  the  country. 

Dave  Roberts,  local  Goodwill  Director  of 
RehabillUtion,  said  Albin  was  recognized 
for  the  challenges  he  has  overcome  and 
what  he  is  doing. 

Albin  entered  a  Goodwill  vocational  retia- 
billtation  and  employment  assistance  pro- 
gram in  June  1981  and  completed  it  in  Janu- 
ary 1982.  He  has  worked  as  a  mail  clerk  for 
Florida  National  Bank  since  March  1982, 
and  Goodwill  officials  said  he  has  received 
outstanding  evaluations  from  his  superiors. 
He  can  drive  a  car  but  uses  a  cane  to  walk. 
"Graduates  such  as  Greg  Albin  demon- 
strate in  the  best  way  that  disabled  people 
need  vocational  rehablliUtion  and  employ- 
ment services  such  as  those  provided  by 
Goodwill  Industries,"  said  David  Cooney, 
President  of  Goodwill  Industries  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Local  Goodwill  officials  noted  that  for  the 
second  time  in  three  years  a  graduate  from 
the  Jacksonville  program  has  been  named 
national  Graduate  of  the  Year.  Another 
local  graduate  was  a  runner  up. 

Albin  will  receive  a  trophy,  an  all-ex- 
penses-paid trip  to  Washington,  D.C.  that 
will  include  attending  a  Baltimore  Orioles 
baseball  game,  and  will  be  honored  at  the 
annual  Goodwill  Industries  Delegate  Assem- 
bly to  be  held  in  Baltimore  in  July. 

Roberts  said  the  local  Goodwill,  which 
does  not  have  a  sheltered  workshop  where 
Goodwill  itself  could  employ  the  handi- 
capped, helps  its  graduates  seek  employ- 
ment in  private  business. 

A  Goodwill  worker  made  54  contacts  in 
Albin's  behalf  with  area  businesses  before 
he  got  a  Job  with  Florida  National  Bank, 
Rol>erts  said. 

"The  main  thing  it  (the  rehablliUtion 
course]  did  for  me  was  give  me  self-confi- 
dence," Albin  said.  "I  like  myself  again.  I 
was  feeling  sorry  for  myself." 
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Albin  said  he  needs  to  work  to  support 
himself.  He  is  single  and  lives  with  his 
mother  and  stepfather  but  hopes  to  get  his 
own  apartment. 

"I  want  to  work,"  he  said.  "You  take  pride 
in  yourself  if  you're  working.  The  thing  I 
wanted  most  was  a  good  job,  an  opportunity 
just  like  other  people.  First  I  had  to  learn 
that  I  was  capable  of  this  before  Goodwill 
could  help  me  get  tliat  good  job."* 
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FT.  SALVADOR  AND  THE  U.S. 
CONGRESS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OPIHDIAMA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2. 1983 
•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Foreign  Affairs 
Newsletter   for   April    1983   into   the 
Congressional  Record: 

El  Salvador  and  the  n.S.  Congress 
President  Reagan's  policies  in  El  Savador 
are  being  challenged  In  the  Congress,  and  a 
test  will  come  soon  on  his  request  for  more 
funds.  Most  members  agree  that  the  situa- 
tion in  El  Salvador  has  not  Improved  In 
recent  months  and  may  well  be  deteriorat- 
ing. 

The  Salvadoran  government  is  not  win- 
ning the  war.  After  the  March  1982  election 
there  was  a  brief  lull  In  the  hostilities.  But 
the  guerrillas  are  stronger  today  than  they 
were  two  years  ago.  It  Is  true  that  they  do 
not  currently  have  the  military  capability  to 
defeat  the  government.  But  neither  does 
the  government  seem  to  have  the  military 
capability  to  defeat  the  guerrillas. 

There  has  not  l)een  any  real  improvement 
in  the  human  rights  record.  Frustration 
alMUt  this  runs  high  In  the  Congress.  The 
nimiber  of  political  murders  by  the  security 
forces  may  have  gone  down,  though  the  fig- 
ures are  hard  to  substantiate.  But  the  un- 
derlying problems  remain  the  same,  includ- 
ing most  Importantly  the  failure  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran judicial  system  to  bring  offenders 
to  justice.  The  Investigations  of  the  deaths 
in  El  Salvador  of  eight  Americans  have  not 
made  significant  progress.  The  land  reform 
program  is  continuing,  but  not  In  the  geo- 
graphical areas  under  military  dispute.  It 
has  developed  centrist  support,  and  land 
titles  are  being  Issued  reasonably  fast.  Also, 
there  has  been  no  real  dialogue  between  the 
government  and  the  left. 

The  President  has  requested  $136  million 
military  and  $231  million  economic  assist- 
ance for  1983.  This  Is  up  from  $268  million 
total  for  1982,  and  $139  million  for  1981.  It 
is  clear  that  El  Salvador  Is  becoming  a 
major  financial  burden  on  the  United 
States.  Several  alternatives  are  being  dis- 
cused  for  congressional  action. 

Some  urge  Congress  to  cut  off  all  military 
assistance  to  the  Salvadoran  government. 
My  judgment  Is  that  in  the  short  run  this 
would  lead  to  the  takeover  of  the  govern- 
ment by  the  extreme  right,  and  In  the  long 
run  to  the  military  victory  of  the  armed 
left,  all  accompanied  by  higher  levels  of 
bloodshed.  Outside  soiu-ces  of  military  aid 
for  the  left  are  not  going  to  dry  up  just  be- 
cause of  unilateral  action  by  the  United 
States. 

Others  urge  us  to  increase  military  assist- 
ance to  the  point  where  the  Salvadoran  gov- 
ernment does  have  the  mllltAry  capability 
to  win  the  war,  or  at  least  achieve  signifi- 
cant advantage.  I  do  not  see  broad  support 


for  this  approach  in  the  Congress— because 
of  doubt  about  the  present  capabUities  of 
the  Salvadoran  army,  and  concern  about 
the  costs— but  it  remains  the  basic  view  of 
the  President. 

There  are  at  least  three  other  kinds  of 
congressional  pressure  under  consideration 
to  change  the  situation.  We  can  press  for  a 
negotiated  settlement,  we  can  push  human 
rights  by  tightening  the  conditions  attached 
to  military  assistance,  and  we  can  prevent 
the  further  Involvement  of  the  United 
States'  military. 

The  first  of  these  Is  the  most  Important. 
The  Salvadoran  government,  backed  by 
President  Reagan,  has  refused  to  start 
"power-sharing"  negotiations.  As  Secretary 
Shultz  has  said,  the  United  States  opposes 
the  guerrillas  "shooting  their  way  into 
power,"  or  carving  up  the  power  "behind 
the  people's  backs."  But  the  parties  on  the 
left  have  refused  to  enter  negotiations  con- 
fined to  election  arrangements.  In  order  to 
agree  to  participate  In  elections,  they  would 
have  to  have  free  access  to  the  press,  credi- 
ble guarantees  of  personal  security,  and 
most  significantly,  some  guarantee  that 
they  would  be  allowed  to  win  if  they  got  the 
votes.  These  all  Involve  some  form  of  power- 
sharing. 

Historical  analogies  may  be  helpful.  In 
the  Dominican  Republic  In  1965  the  United 
States  first  characterized  the  left  as  commu- 
nist, and  supported  the  government  militari- 
ly. It  then  sponsored  negotiations  which 
ended  successfully  with  a  moderate  Interim 
president  who  came  to  office  in  elections  su- 
pervised by  members  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  In  the  Salvadoran  case,  It 
may  be  that  no  government  guarantee  of 
non-harassment  would  be  credible  to  the 
left.  If  the  case  of  Rhodesia/Zimbabwe  Is  a 
guide,  a  government-held  election  will  not 
attract  the  opposition  during  a  civil  war.  If 
so.  then  an  internationally  supervised  elec- 
tion Is  the  best  alternative.  But  the  Con- 
gress should  not  have  exaggerated  expecta- 
tions about  what  can  be  accomplished 
through  negotiations.  We  simply  do  not 
know  whether  the  left— or  some  part  of  it— 
is  serious  about  a  political  process. 

The  second  congressional  option  Is  to 
tighten  all  conditions  that  the  President 
must  certify  have  been  met  by  the  Salvador- 
an government  l)efore  It  can  receive  U.S. 
military  assistance.  There  Is  one  difficulty 
with  this  approach.  The  Salvadoran  govern- 
ment is  not  likely  to  move  much  further  by 
the  next  certification  date.  The  underlying 
problems  will  take  longer  than  six  months 
to  cure.  The  effect  of  tightening  the  certifi- 
cation conditions  therefore  Is  either  to  force 
the  administration  to  certify  the  uncertlfla- 
ble.  or  to  provide  an  excuse  to  cut  off  mili- 
tary assistance. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  option  of  preventing 
the  further  Involvement  of  the  United 
States'  military.  The  Congress  can  specify  a 
limit  of  fifty-five  advisers  and  specify  that 
they  be  restricted  to  non-combat  duties. 

My  judgment  is  that  we  should  make  con- 
tinued military  assistance  contingent  on  the 
actual  opening  of  negotiations  with  all 
major  parties  to  achieve  a  cease  fire  and  an 
equitable  political  solution,  one  element  of 
which  would  be  internationally  supervised 
elections  at  a  time  to  be  determined  in  the 
negotiations,  and  which  would  Involve  provi- 
sions to  assure  the  physical  security  of  all 
participating  political  groups  before,  during 
and  after  elections.  If  the  left  can  be  shown 
to  be  unwilling  to  complete  unconditionally 
In  such  negotiations,  no  suspension  of  assist- 
ance   would    t>e    required.    The    Congress 


should  also  specify  that  the  Salvadoran  gov- 
ernment should  establish  an  effective  and 
Independent  judiciary  to  try  persons  ac- 
cused of  abuse  of  human  rights.* 


MAN  OF  THE  YEAR  AWARD  TO 
TOM  D'ALTRUI 


HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
III  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  aU 
too  often  in  these  hectic  times  in 
which  we  live  that  the  achievements 
and  contributions  of  some  of  our  out- 
standing citizens  are  overlooked. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind,  that  I  am 
prompted  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  selection  by  the 
Standardbred  Breeders  &  Owners  As- 
sociation of  New  Jersey  (SBOANJ)  of 
Thomas  D'Altrui  of  Union,  N  J.,  as  the 
organization's  "1983  Man  of  the 
Year."  It  is  fitting  and  appropriate 
that  this  award  go  to  such  a  deserving 
individual,  who  has  devoted  a  large 
part  of  his  life  to  the  standardbred  in- 
dustry in  New  Jersey. 

He  has  been  a  director  of  the 
SBOANJ  for  the  past  10  years  and  has 
been  helpful  in  effecting  improve- 
ments in  programs  that  t>enefit  those 
associated  with  the  standardbred  in- 
dustry in  the  State.  These  changes 
have  meant  higher  purses  for  horse- 
men, better  insurance  and  pension 
programs,  and  improved  backstretch 
conditions.  Horse  breeders,  owners, 
trainers,  drivers,  and  grooms  have  all 
benefited  from  these  changes. 

One  of  Tom  D'Altrui's  greatest  suc- 
cesses has  been  the  annual  yearling 
sales  held  at  the  Meadowlands.  For 
the  past  5  years  he  has  worked  as 
chairman  of  the  Super  Sales,  and 
under  his  stewardship  the  sale  has 
grown  to  become  one  of  the  most  pres- 
tigious and  important  events  of  the 
standardbred  season.  When  the  sale 
was  started  in  1977,  150  horses  were 
sold.  Last  year,  282  yearlings  were  auc- 
tioned off  at  an  average  price  of 
$7,500.  Besides  serving  as  a  director  of 
the  association  and  chairman  of  the 
Super  Sales,  Tom  has  also  found  time 
to  serve  on  various  SBOANJ  conunit- 
tees,  including  the  executive,  owners, 
public  relations,  finance,  and  pension 
committees. 

Tom's  service  to  the  SBOANJ  has 
been  in  addition  to  his  considerable 
duties  as  president  of  a  New  Jersey 
manufacturing  company  and  as  owner 
of  a  standardbred  breeding  farm.  He  is 
president  of  D'Altrui  Industries  of 
Elizabeth,  N.J.,  which  manufactures 
storage  racks  and  is  one  of  the  largest 
distributors  of  casters  and  wheels  in 
the  New  York/New  Jersey  metropoli- 
tan area.  He  became  president  in  1956 
after  having  served  as  a  manufactur- 
ing supervisor,  general  manager  and 
vice  president.  Mr.  D'Altrui  has  been 
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granted  16  patents  for  devices  he  in- 
vented and  was  awarded  a  certificate 
in  recognition  of  his  professional  abili- 
ties and  contributions  by  the  Interna- 
tional Material  Blanagement  Society. 

Since  1969  Tom  has  owned  and  oper- 
ated DI  Farms  in  Belle  Mead,  N.J.,  in 
conjunction  with  his  son,  Thomas  A. 
D'Altrui.  DI  Farms  is  a  275-acre  breed- 
ing farm  and  has  to  its  credit  several 
standardbreds  which  have  gone  on  to 
become  champions,  both  in  New 
Jersey  and  nationally. 

As  might  be  expected  of  a  man  of 
Tom  D'Altrui's  ability  and  dedication, 
he  has  also  won  recognition  for  his 
service  to  his  fellow  citizens.  For  2  con- 
secutive years  he  was  the  recipient  of 
the  Community  Service  Award  given 
by  the  Summit  &  Elizabeth  Trust  Co. 
to  an  outstanding  individual.  Another 
honor  he  enjoyed  was  being  picked  by 
the  U.S.  Trotting  Association  to  serve 
as  director  in  district  12. 

It  is  because  of  the  dedication  and 
leadership  of  people  like  Tom  D'Altrui 
that  standardbred  breeding  and  racing 
in  New  Jersey  has  grown  from  its 
early  days  into  the  major,  multimillion 
dollar  industry  it  is  today.  His  pur- 
poseful involvement  and  dogged  spirit 
has  helped  the  SBOANJ  grow  to  an 
organization  of  4,000  memt^ers.  His  se- 
lection as  the  association's  "Man  of 
the  Year"  is  one  way  for  the  people  in 
the  sport  to  accord  him  the  tribute  he 
so  richly  deserves.* 


TAX  FREEDOM  DAY 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
celebrating  the  arrival  this  year  of 
Tax  Freedom  Day. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  this  day 
commemorates  the  fact  that  the 
American  people  have  now  paid  in  full 
for  1983  their  Federal,  State,  and  local 
tax  burden. 

FYom  this  day  forward,  our  citizens 
can  breath  easier  Imowing  that  they 
are  now  working  for  themselves  and 
their  families  and  that  they  will  be 
able  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  their 
labors. 

While  it  is  regrettable  that  Tax 
Freedom  Day  has  arrived  Just  1  day 
earlier  than  last  year,  the  trend  is  cer- 
tainly in  the  right  direction.  In  fact, 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  enjoyed  5  new  tax 
free  days. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  consist- 
ent and  imwavering  view  that  the  best 
way  to  insure  long-term  economic 
prosperity  in  our  country  is  to  allow 
citizens  to  keep  a  greater  share  of 
their  hard  earned  income. 
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For  this  reason.  I  will  oppose  any  at- 
tempt to  increase  the  tax  burden  by 
repealing  the  July  tax  reductions  and 
wUl  oppose  any  effort  to  make  the 
American  people  work  even  1  more 
day  next  year  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  not  themselves. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker .• 


RECOGNITION  OF  NA^nONAL 
LAW  DAY  AND  NA'HONAL 
POLICE  WEEK 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OP  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
fitting  at  this  point  in  time  to  reflect 
upon  National  Law  Day  which  was 
celebrated  on  May  1.  1983,  and  Nation- 
al Police  Week,  which  will  be  celebrat- 
ed throughout  the  United  States 
during  the  week  of  May  15  to  21,  1983. 

Here  in  Congress  we  create  the  laws. 
In  our  judicial  system,  those  laws  are 
interpreted  and  applied  in  the  court- 
rooms of  America.  However,  it  is  in  the 
streets  of  our  Nation  that  these  laws 
are  enforced.  It  is  proper  during  a 
month  in  which  we  celebrate  both  Law 
Day  and  National  Police  Week  that  we 
express  appreciation  and  provide  all 
law  enforcement  personnel  with  de- 
served and  fitting  recognition. 

I  consider  the  task  of  law  enforce- 
ment to  be  a  profession  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  term.  Today  I  wish  to 
honor  members  of  that  profession  at 
the  Federal.  State,  county,  and  local 
levels.  Men  and  women  who  dedicate 
their  lives  to  the  preservation  of 
peace.  Men  and  women  who  serve 
their  fellow  citizens,  placing  their  lives 
at  risk,  in  order  that  we  might  live  in  a 
more  safe  and  sane  environment. 
Nothing  better  epitomizes  their  pro- 
fession than  their  own  code  of  ethics 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Law  E^nforcement  Officers  Code  of  EItrics 
As  a  Law  Enforcement  Officer,  my  funda- 
mental duty  Is  to  serve  mankind;  to  safe- 
guard lives  and  property:  to  protect  the  In- 
nocent sigalnst  deception:  the  weak  against 
oppression  or  intimidation,  and  the  peaceful 
against  violence  or  disorder:  and  to  respect 
the  Constitutional  rights  of  all  men  to  liber- 
ty, equality,  and  justice. 

I  will  keep  my  private  life  unsullied  as  an 
example  to  all:  maintain  courageous  calm  in 
the  face  of  danger,  scorn,  or  ridicule:  devel- 
op self-restraint:  and  be  constantly  mindful 
of  the  welfare  of  others.  Honest  In  thought 
and  deed  in  both  my  personal  and  official 
life,  I  will  be  exemplary  In  observing  the 
laws  of  the  land  and  the  regulations  of  my 
department.  Whatever  I  see  or  hear  of  a 
confidential  nature,  or  that  Is  confided  to 
me  In  my  official  capacity,  will  be  kept  ever 
secret  unless  revelation  is  necessary  In  the 
performance  of  my  duty. 

I  will  never  act  officiously  or  permit  per- 
sonal feelings,  prejudices,  animosities  or 
friendships  to  Influence  my  decisions.  With 
no  compromise  for  crime  and  with  relentless 
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IiroMcutlon  of  crlmliuls,  I  will  enforce  the 
law  courteously  and  appropriately  without 
force  or  violence  and  never  accepting  gratu- 
ities. 

I  recognlie  the  badge  of  my  office  as  sym- 
bolic of  public  faith,  and  I  accept  it  as  a 
public  trust  to  be  held  so  long  as  I  am  true 
to  the  ethics  of  the  police  service.  1  will  con- 
stantly strive  to  achieve  these  objectives 
and  ideals,  dedicating  myself  before  God  to 
my  chosen  profession— Law  Enforcement. 

Traditionally,  we  Members  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  have 
been  quick  to  respond  to  heroism.  In 
our  recognition  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment officer  at  this  time  let  us  take 
note  of  the  fact  that  these  men  and 
women  are  living  shields  protecting 
our  lives  and  our  welfare.  Oftentimes, 
police  units  are  underfunded  at  local 
levels,  frequently  understaffed,  and  all 
too  often  unheralded. 

In  Florida's  Fourth  Congressional 
District,  eight  heroes  have  given  up 
their  lives  in  this  decade  of  the  1980's, 
in  service  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty.  By  their  commitment  to  their 
fellow  Americans,  and  out  of  deep  re- 
spect to  their  surviving  families,  their 
fellow  officers,  their  friends  and  asso- 
ciates, it  is  fitting  that  this  honor  roll 
be  read  into  the  Record: 

Officer  Sam  Etheredge,  Daytona 
Beach  Police  Department;  killed  in  an 
ambush  whUe  answering  a  shooting 
call  on  Christmas  Day,  1980. 

Officer  Greg  Joseph  Sorrenson, 
Dajrtona  Beach  Police  Department:  in- 
jured when  he  was  dragged  by  a  speed- 
ing car  while  assisting  in  a  disturbance 
call  on  March  27.  1981,  subsequently 
expiring  of  injuries.  July  26,  1982. 

Deputy  Frank  Genovese,  a  former 
Daytona  Beach  police  officer  serving 
with  the  Palm  Beach  Sheriffs  Office 
swat  team,  killed  by  a  gunman  who 
was  "holed-up"  in  a  building  on  June 
3  1982. 

Deputy  Steve  Saboda.  Volusia 
County  Sheriffs  Office,  shot  and 
killed  in  Deland,  Fla..  while  working 
with  a  swat  team  attempting  to  move 
in  on  a  subject  who  was  fortified  in  a 
private  residence,  on  November  6, 
1982. 

Officer  Thomas  Joseph  Szafranski, 
Jacksonville  Sheriffs  Office,  was 
killed  when  ambushed  on  a  routine 
patrol  in  the  early  morning  hours  of 
May  23, 1981. 

Cpl.  C.  L.  Thomlinson.  Trooper  M.  J. 
Cox  and  Trooper  R.  L.  Prultt,  of  the 
Florida  Highway  Patrol  were  killed 
when  their  plane  crashed  in  St.  Augus- 
tine, Fla.,  while  searching  the  area  for 
several  escaped  prisoners  on  July  13, 
1981. 

To  these  eight  brave  men  who  gave 
their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty  and  to  all 
law  enforcement  heroes  present,  past 
and  future,  let  us  honor  them  by 
paying  tribute  to  their  courageous  per- 
formance. 

Let  us  be  evermindful  that  between 
we  who  make  the  laws  and  those  who 
break  the  laws  exists  the  shield  of 
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honor,  the  badge  over  the  heart  of 
every  man  and  woman  serving  in  law 
enforcement  throughout  this  great 
American  precinct.  A  beat  covered  24 
hours,  each  and  every  day,  at  so  many 
different  levels,  by  men  and  women 
who  are  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives 
for  our  loved  ones,  us,  or  for  the  mil- 
lions of  citizens  whom  they  so  unself- 
islilv  serve. 

May  God  bless  the  law  enforcement 
professionals  throughout  America.* 
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cans.  Congress  wlU  not  let  it  die,  any- 
more than  we  would  have  let  social  se- 
curity be  destroyed.  We  will  act;  we 
need  to  do  so  without  a  crisis,  and  in 
time  so  we  reassure  Americans  that 
medicare  will  survive  and  continue  to 
improve.* 


TIME  FOR  MEDICARE  REVIEW 


GOP  ABC'S 


HON.  JOHN  p.  MURTHA 

OF  PCMNSYLVAKIA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1983 
•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  great  success  stories  of  American 
Government  programs  is  medicare. 

Millions  of  older  Americans  are 
living  longer,  healthier  lives  because 
of  medicare.  In  addition,  many  young- 
er people  can  help  their  parents  more 
because  health  care  costs  are  met  by 
the  medicare  program. 

But  some  recent  headlines  have  been 
disturbing.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  the  medicare  hospital 
trust  fund  will  be  depleted  by  1987  or 
1988  unless  changes  are  made  in  the 
law. 

The  good  news  of  that  report  is  that 
Congress  has  time  to  act.  No  older  citi- 
zen need  be  concerned  that  his  or  her 
health  care  needs  are  not  going  to  be 
met  for  the  next  few  years.  The  bad 
news  is  that  it  is  clear  Congress  must 
act  so  this  does  not  Ijecome  a  crisis  sit- 
uation. 

In  1965,  senior  citizens  spent  20  per- 
cent of  their  income  on  health  care. 
Today,  even  with  the  benefit  of  medi- 
care, senior  citizens  are  spending 
almost  the  same  20  percent  of  their 
income  for  health  needs.  What  that 
shows  is  that  the  medicare  reform 
challenge  facing  Congress  has  many 
parts:  One,  the  system  must  be  made 
financially  sound;  two,  the  financing 
must  be  firm  so  we  do  not  lurch  from 
crisis  to  crisis;  three,  a  reevaluation  is 
needed  of  benefits  under  the  program, 
including  suggestions  I  have  endorsed 
for  expansion  in  certain  key  areas 
such  as  forms  of  preventive  health 
care;  four,  the  medicare  reforms  must 
be  seen  as  part  of  an  overall  effort  to 
deal  with  the  reemerglng  problem  of 
health  care  costs  in  the  United  States. 
Several  proposals  have  been  made 
for  bipartisan  commissions  to  review 
the  situation  and  recommend  solu- 
tions. Let  me  urge  that  Congress  adopt 
an  approach  that  uses  the  subcommit- 
tee in  Congress  with  jurisdiction,  with 
the  input  of  an  extra  commission  set 
up  to  review  all  options  and  get  the 
ball  rolling  toward  solutions. 

The  medicare  program  works.  It  is 
essential  to  millions  of  older  Ameri- 


HON.  PATRICU  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2, 1983 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  recent  report  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion about  the  problems  in  America 
was  praised  by  President  Reagan,  who 
said  the  findings  were  consistent  with 
the  task  of  redefining  the  Federal  role 
in  education.  Mr.  Reagan's  Education 
Secretary,  T.  H.  Bell,  said  that  to  solve 
the  problems  mentioned  in  the  report, 
"schools  should  not  look  to  Washing- 
ton for  more  aid,  but  to  their  State 
legislatures  and  local  governments." 

The  same  day  the  Commission's 
work  was  reported  in  Denver  newspa- 
pers, another  story  appeared  that  the 
House  GOP  Caucus  in  the  Republican- 
controlled  Colorado  State  Legislature 
reduced  State  aid  to  Colorado's  181 
State  school  districts  to  (659  million, 
down  from  the  proposed  budget  of 
$680  million. 

The  Colorado  House  GOP  does  not 
share  the  same  vision  of  their  Wash- 
ington brethren.* 


OREGON  STATE  SENATE  MEMO- 
RIALIZES U.S.  GOVERNMENT 
TO  STOP  MILITARY  AID  TO  EL 
SALVADOR 


HON.  JAB«ES  WEAVER 

OP  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  recent  announcement  that 
the  United  States  is  supporting 
antigovemment  guerrillas  in  Nicara- 
gua has  added  fuel  to  the  already  vig- 
orous debate  underway  about  the  U.S. 
cxurent  foreign  policy  in  Central 
America.  The  American  people  are 
questioning  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's support  for  repressive,  authori- 
tarian governments  which  do  not  re- 
spect their  people's  basic  human 
rights.  Ordinary  Americans,  who  often 
see  issues  far  more  clearly  than  their 
elected  leaders,  are  rightly  wondering 
whether  current  U.S.  policy  is  in  the 
best  Interest  of  our  country,  or  if  it  is 
consistent  with  the  moral  principles 
on  which  our  Nation  was  founded. 

I  believe  the  people  of  Oregon  have 
reached  a  consensus  about  continued 
U.S.  assistance  to  one  country  in  the 
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region.  El  Salvador.  On  Wednesday, 
April  6,  the  senate  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  voted  29  to  1  to  send  a  joint 
memorial  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.  Congress, 
calling  for  an  end  to  all  military  aid  to 
El  Salvador.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  memorial  be  included  in  the 
Rbcoro. 
[62d  Oregon  Legislative  Assembly— 1983 
Regular  Session] 

SKMATE  JoiIfT  BfXMORIAL  6 

To  the  Honorable  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, In  Congress  assembled: 

We.  your  memorialists,  the  Sixty-second 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Oregon,  in  legislative  session  assembled,  re- 
spectfully represent  as  follows: 

Whereas  continued  military  assistance  to 
the  ruling  Junta  In  El  Salvador  In  the  form 
of  military  training,  military  equipment  and 
military  supplies.  In  the  words  of  the  late 
Archbishop  of  El  Salvador  who  was  nomi- 
nated for  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize  after  his  as- 
sassination in  December  1980,  "will  without 
a  doubt,  sharpen  the  Injustice  and  repres- 
sion against  the  organizations  of  the  people 
which  have  ceaselessly  struggled  to  gain  re- 
spect for  their  most  fundamental  human 
rights";  and 

Whereas  Amnesty  International.  Americas 
Watch,  the  Council  on  Hemispheric  Affairs 
and  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
have  estimated  that  between  6,000  and  9.000 
civilians  in  El  Salvador  have  been  killed  by 
governmental,  paramilitary  and  right-wing 
groups  In  1982:  and 

Whereas  United  States  military  assistance 
to  El  Salvador  has  increased  dramatically 
from  $5.9  million  In  FY  1979  to  $116  mUllon 
in  FY  1983  (for  a  combined  total  of  $311 
million  in  military  and  economic  aid  In 
1982).  And  further,  that  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration has  requested  $205  million  In  mili- 
tary aid  to  El  Salvador  In  a  worldwide  assist- 
ance program  for  the  current  year;  and 

Whereas  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly resoundingly  adopted  on  December 
17, 1982,  a  resolution  condemning  the  recent 
human  rights  record  of  El  Salvador  and  to- 
gether with  Amnesty  International.  Ameri- 
cas Watch,  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union,  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops,  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
of  Christ,  the  United  SUtes  Catholic  Con- 
ference, the  United  Church  Board  for 
World  Ministries,  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations,  the  Archdiocese  of 
San  Salvador  and  80  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  have  held  that  the  human  rights 
conditions  in  El  Salvador  have  not  signifi- 
cantly improved:  and 

Whereas  the  United  General  Assembly, 
the  above  human  rights  groups  and  the 
above  mentioned  clergy  groups  specifically 
call  upon  the  governments  of  the  world  to 
refrain  from  selling  arms  to  the  government 
of  El  Salvador:  and 

Whereas  we  ought  to  recognize  that  It  Is 
not  possible  to  force  a  solution  on  EH  Salva- 
dor by  supporting  an  unpopular  military 
government  and  that  the  consequence  of 
trying  to  do  so  Is  immeasurable  suffering  for 
ordinary  people  in  that  country,  and  the 
eventual  escalation  of  the  conflict  to  region- 
wide  proportions  or  worse:  and 

Whereas  with  the  severe  economic  diffi- 
culties faced  by  the  United  States  and  the 
deep  cuts  in  both  state  and  federal  pro- 
grams, the  moneys  spent  on  military  aid  to 
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El  Salvador  can  be  better  spent  supporting 
Jobs  programs  in  this  country:  now.  there- 
fore. 

Be  It  Retolved  bv  the  Legitlative  Auembly 
of  the  State  of  Oregon: 

(1)  The  government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  is  memorialized  to  stop  all  fur- 
ther military  aid  to  the  government  of  El 
Salvador,  until  such  a  time  as  there  is  sub- 
stantial and  widely  verifiable  proof  that  the 
present  policy  of  violent  suppression  of  fun- 
damental civil  liberties  and  human  rights 
has  been  terminated. 

(2)  A  copy  of  this  memorial  shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to 
the  Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate,  to  the 
Ctiairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  to  each  member  of  the 
Oregon  Congressional  delegation.* 


HENRY  DAR'HGALONGUE 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEH 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1983 


•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Henry 
Dartigalongue,  an  outstanding  civic 
leader  in  Jacksonville,  fla.,  will  retire 
today  from  the  Southern  Bell  Co. 
after  more  than  52  years  with  the 
company.  If  you  were  talking  with  him 
now  you  would  not  feel  he  is  even  52 
years  of  age  because  he  is  such  a  vital 
person  so  interested  not  only  in  the 
company  for  which  he  has  worked  so 
long  but  in  every  civic  endeavor  to 
help  his  community  and  mankind. 

Dartigalongue  began  his  career  at 
the  age  of  14  in  1931  as  a  $35  a  month 
mail  clerk  in  New  Orleans.  He  attend- 
ed Loyola  University  while  working 
and  in  1943  took  a  leave  of  absence  to 
serve  in  the  U.S.  Navy  as  a  lieutenant. 
He  is  retired  as  a  lieutenant  command- 
er from  the  U.S.  Navy  Reserve. 

After  his  active  duty  military  tour, 
Dartigalongue  transferred  to  Jackson- 
ville in  1948  as  a  commercial  depart- 
ment supervisor.  His  career  path  led  to 
Miami  in  1951  where  he  was  promoted 
to  district  manager  for  Bell's  north 
Miami  district. 

In  1959,  Dartigalongue  returned  to 
Jacksonville  with  a  promotion  to 
north  Florida  division  commercial 
manager  of  the  Bell  Co.  Dartigalongue 
has  been  deeply  Involved  in  civic  and 
charitable  activities.  He  has  served  as 
president  or  chairman  of  18  communi- 
ty organizations  and  held  positions  of 
leadership  in  an  additional  19  organi- 
zations. Included  In  community  posts 
held  are:  president  of  the  South  Jack- 
sonville Rotary  Club,  president  of  the 
Jacksonville  Convention  and  Visitors 
Bureau,  president  of  the  Grator  Bowl 
Association,  president  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club  and  Kiwanis  Charities.  He  has 
also  served  as  president  of  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States— Jackson- 
ville Council,  Arthritis  Foundation, 
and  the  San  Jose  Country  Club. 
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Dartigalongue  has  served  as  co- 
chairman  of  the  United  Way  campaign 
and  as  a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  organization.  He  has 
served  in  numerous  capacities  with  the 
Jacksonville  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
including  member  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors, vice  chairman,  membership 
chairman  and  executive  committee 
member  of  the  Committee  of  100.  He 
also  served  as  the  chamber's  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  100  research  com- 
mittee and  out-of-town  committee. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  president  of 
the  Gator  Bowl  Association.  Dartiga- 
longue served  as  chairman  of  the  se- 
lection committee  and  as  a  member  of 
the  selection  committee  for  15  years. 
He  served  as  chairman  of  ticket  sales 
for  the  American  Professional  Foot- 
ball Conference  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Jacksonville  Quarterback  Club. 

Dartigalongue's  community  involve- 
ment led  to  appointments  by  Florida 
Governors  to  the  board  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bicentennial  Commission  of  Jack- 
sonville and  more  recently  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's Council  of  Sports  and  Physical 
Fitness. 

He  has  served  as  vice  president  of 
the  Jacksonville  Ssmiphony  Associa- 
tion and  Jacksonville  University  Coun- 
cil. He  is  a  past  president  and  past 
member  of  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  San  Jose  Country  Club. 

In  1981,  on  his  50th  anniversary 
with  Southern  Bell,  Dartigalongue  was 
honored  by  Mayor  Jake  Godbold's 
proclamation  of  "Henry  Dartigalongue 
Day"  In  recognition  of  his  community 
Involvement.  Dartigalongue  has  also 
been  recipient  of  the  Florida  Tele- 
phone Association's  Community  Serv- 
ice Award. 

Dartigalongue  recalls  that  at  the 
start  of  his  career  dial  telephone  serv- 
ice was  just  beginning  to  expand  rapid- 
ly, and  charges  for  an  overseas  call 
from  New  York  to  London  had  just 
dropped  from  $45  to  $30  for  3  minutes. 
He  has  seen  Jacksonville's  telephones 
in-service  quantity  climb  from  63,000 
when  he  arrived  for  his  first  tour  in 
1948  to  approximately  a  half  million 
today. 

His  career  with  Southern  Bell  has 
been  a  tribute  to  himself  and  also  to 
the  Bell  Co.  because  they  have  encour- 
aged him  in  the  tremendous  civic  ac- 
tivity and  community  involvement 
which  I  have  outlined.  Both  he  and 
the  company  are  to  be  congratulated.* 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
BILINGUAL  EDUCATION  ACT 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration has  introduced  their  pro- 
posed legislative  amendments  to  the 
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Bilingual  Education  Act.  As  chairman 
of  the  Congr^onal  Hispanic  Cauciis 
and  as  a  Member  of  Congress  firmly 
committed  to  an  educational  sjrstem 
fostering  opportunities  for  language 
minority  students.  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  the  consequences  of 
these  proposed  amendments.  There- 
fore. I  would  like  to  submit  an  analysis 
of  this  proposal  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion. 

The  text  of  the  analysis: 
Ahaltsis  or  ADunnsniATioii's  Proposed 
Amkhsmkhts  to  thk  Biumoual  Education 
Act  (ESEA  Title  VII).  March  22.  1983 
Last  week,  the  Education  Department 
sent  to  Congress  proposed  legislative 
amendments  to  the  Bilingual  Education 
Act.  The  new  amendments  encompass  most 
of  the  provisions  included  in  S.  2412.  which 
was  Introduced  in  the  Senate  last  year  on 
behalf  of  the  Administration  by  former  Sen- 
ator S.  I.  Hayakawa.  Although  hearings 
were  held  on  S.  2412  in  April  1982,  neither 
the  House  nor  the  Senate  acted  on  the  Ad- 
ministration's Title  VII  proposals  In  the 
97  th  Congress. 

The  Administration's  proposed  Title  VII 
amendments  are  drastic;  they  would  funda- 
mentally alter  the  purpose  of  the  Bilingual 
Education  Act  and  the  operation  of  pro- 
grams funded  under  Title  VII.  The  impact 
of  the  Department's  proposals  on  llmited- 
Engllsh-proflcient  students  and  local  school 
districts  Is  explained  in  the  following  analy- 
sis of  the  proposed  legislation's  major  provi- 
sions. 

I.  ILnilHATIOIf  OP  HATIVK  tAHGOACE 
INSTKUCnON 

The  proposed  legislation  would  eliminate 
the  current  requirement  that  Title  VII  pro- 
grams provide  instruction  In  "the  native  lan- 
guage of  the  children  of  limited  English 
proficiency"  "to  the  extent  necessary  to 
allow  a  child  to  achieve  competence  in  the 
English  language.  .  .  ."  This  flexible  re- 
quirement is  the  heart  of  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act. 

Historically,  language-minority  students 
in  the  United  States  have  received  unequal 
and  Inferior  educational  opportunities.  The 
instruction  they  have  received  ha-s  too  often 
been  linguistically  unintelligible,  culturally 
Insensitive,  and  educationally  ineffective. 

Although  chronically  underfunded,  the 
Title  VII  program  has  helped  to  remedy 
this  legacy  of  discrimination  and  neglect  by 
promoting  programs  of  Transitional  Bilin- 
gual Education  (TBE).  As  an  educational 
approach,  TBE  has  proven  effective.  It  has 
suc^ssfuUy  helped  language-minority  stu- 
dents to  achieve  English  language  compe- 
tency and,  at  the  same  time,  to  acquire  the 
subject  matter  skills  Imparted  to  other  stu- 
dents. 

In  Secretary  Bell's  words,  the  proposed 
amendments  would  allow  the  Department 
"to  fund  whatever  educational  approach  a 
school  district  believes  warranted  so  long  as 
that  approach  is  designed  to  meet  the  spe- 
cial educational  needs  of  the  population  and 
can  be  Justified  as  appropriate  by  the  school 
district."  The  draft  legislation,  however, 
does  not  provide  measurable,  objective 
standards  which  the  Department  could  use 
to  determine  whether  a  school  districts  pro- 
posed educational  approach  is  educationally 
"appropriate"  and  deserving  of  Federal  sup- 
port under  "ntle  VII. 

Elimination  of  the  current  flexible  re- 
quirement concerning  the  use  of  a  child's 
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"native  language"  is  likely  to  result  in  Fed- 
eral support  for  ineffective  education  pro- 
grams, such  as  English  language  "submer- 
sion" programs,  which  have  proven  tiarmful 
to  the  academic  achievement  of  language- 
minority  students.  Moreover,  the  absence  of 
measurable,  objective  program  standards  in 
the  Administration's  legislative  proposal 
would  create  new  uncertainty  for  local 
school  officials  and  Is  likely  to  result  in  In- 
consistent evaluations  of  competing  Title 
VII  applications. 

II.  "USUAL  LAHGUACE"  TARGEnMG  CRimiA 

The  proposed  legislation  would  establish  a 
"funding  priority  "  for  programs  serving  stu- 
dents whose  "usual"  language  Is  other  than 
English.  Given  the  limited  appropriations 
for  Title  VII  (which  currently  support  serv- 
ices to  fewer  than  one-in-ten  LEP  students), 
this  ""funding  priority"  would  be  tanta- 
mount to  an  eligibility  requirement. 

In  support  of  this  new  provision,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  argued  that  'in  a  period  of 
limited  Federal  resources,  the  new  provision 
is  needed  to  focus  the  program  more  specifi- 
cally on  those  children  of  limited  English 
proficiency  who  have  the  greatest  Immedi- 
ate need  for  services."  Nevertheless,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  offered  no  pedadogical  evi- 
dence, either  theoretical  or  empirical,  that 
this  provision  would  actually  target  assist- 
ance on  the  LEP  students  most  in  need  of 
Title  VII  services. 

In  fact,  the  Administration's  proposed 
"funding  priority"  is  pedadoglcally  unsound 
in  that  it  has  no  relationship  to  whether 
students  are  LEP,  and  therefore,  in  need  of 
special  instructional  programs  designed  to 
remedy  language  skill  deficiencies.  The  Ad- 
ministration's educationally  Invalid  "target- 
ing criteria "  would  have  a  cruel  impact  on 
LEP  students  and  the  schools  they  attend. 
The  proposed  "funding  priority"'  would  vir- 
tually preclude  half  of  the  LEP  student  pop- 
ulation from  receiving  Title  VII  assistance 
and  effectively  bar  an  unknown  number  of 
schools  from  aid  under  the  program. 

Enactment  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
posed "funding  priority'"  would  conflict  with 
the  special  provisions  of  the  Bilingual  Edu- 
cation Act  which  ensure  that  American 
Indian  and  Native  Alaskan  students  receive 
Title  VII  services.  Although  most  of  these 
students  do  not  "usually"  speak  a  language 
other  than  English,  many  of  these  students 
are  so  limited  in  their  English  language  pro- 
ficiency that  they  cannot  succeed  in  school 
without  special  language  Instruction.  Never- 
theless, the  Admlnlstratlon"s  new  'funding 
priority"  would  channel  funds  away  from 
programs  serving  American  Indian  and 
Native  Alaska  students. 

Another  problem  with  the  proposed 
•funding  priority"  is  that  it  could  not  be  Im- 
plemented in  a  practical  and  uniform 
manner.  What  language  a  child  "usually" 
speaks  is  difficult  to  assess  and  is  without 
standards  in  any  event.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  Administration's  amend- 
ments fall  to  define  what  is  meant  by  the 

"usual"  language  "funding  priority".  Even  If 
the  proposed  legislation  included  such  a  def- 
inition. Implementation  of  the  provision 
would  generate  pedadoglcally-lrrelevant  pa- 
perwork for  school  officials. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  "usual"  lan- 
guage "funding  priority"'  would  assist  the 
Administration  In  Its  continuing  efforts  to 
cut  Title  VII  funding.  Enactment  of  the 
"funding  priority"  would  permit  the  Admin- 
istration to  claim  that  the  Title  VII  "target" 
population  is  much  smaller  than  the  total 
LEP  population  which,  according  to  a  1982 
Department  rejwrt,   was  estimated  at  3.6 
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million  students.  Because  the  propooed 
"funding  priority"  is  not  related  to  educa- 
tional need,  population  estimates  based  on 
the  "funding  priority"  could  be  cited  by  the 
Administration  as  Justifying  further  cut- 
backs in  title  VII  programs. 

III.  REDUCnOR  OP  AUTHORIZED  PURDS 

The  current  authorization  for  "Htle  VH 
alone.  Is  $139.9  million.  This  figure,  set  by 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981,  represents  a  drastic  decrease  of  the 
amount  of  aid  authorized  by  the  1978  Bilin- 
gual Education  Amendments— over  $400 
million  authorized  for  FY  1983. 

For  the  last  two  years,  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration tias  sought  to  cut  Title  VII  appro- 
priations to  $94.5  million.  Congress  rejected 
the  Administration's  Title  VII  budget  cuts 
last  year  and  is  likely  to  do  so  tills  year. 

Having  failed  to  secure  cuts  In  the  Title 
VII  program  through  the  appropriations 
process,  the  Administration  is  now  propos- 
ing to  cut  the  level  at  which  funds  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  Title  VII 
for  FY  1984  to  $94.5  million— the  same  level 
already  rejected  by  Congress.  Enactment  of 
the  proposed  reduced  authorization  would 
have  a  devastating  impact  on  thousands  of 
LEP  students  and  the  financially  hard- 
pressed  schools  they  attend. 

IV.  DURATIOIf  OP  TITLE  VII  ASSISTANCE 

The  Administration's  proposed  amend- 
ments would  Impose  an  absolute  5-year  limi- 
tation on  a  school  district's  participation  in 
the  Title  VII  basic  grant  program.  This  time 
limitation  would  be  in  addition  to  the  cur- 
rent limitation  of  three  years  on  the  dura- 
tion of  a  basic  grant  which  would  be  re- 
tained In  the  Act.  According  to  the  Adminis- 
tration, the  5-year  limitation  Is  needed  to 
ensure  that  basic  grants  are  focused  on  ca- 
pacity-building. 

Enactment  of  this  provision  would  Jeop- 
ardize the  ability  of  many  school  districts  to 
develop  their  capacity  to  serve  LEIP  stu- 
dents. Because  the  limitation  Is  absolute,  it 
Ignores  changes  In  the  size  of  a  school  dis- 
trict's LEP  population  or  in  the  number  of 
language-groups  served  by  a  school  district. 

Previous  Administrations  have  also  recom- 
mended a  limitation  on  the  duration  of  Title 
VII  assistance.  They  have  included  in  their 
proposals,  however,  a  provision  mandating 
waiver  of  the  time  limitation  If  the  district 
could  demonstrate  that  it  was  making  satis- 
factory progress  under  its  grant  and  that:  It 
had  continuing  needs  which  could  not  be 
met  through  local  resources;  It  had  "experi- 
enced a  recent  substantial  Increase  In  the 
number  of  [LEPl  students ";  or  that  it  was 
under  an  obligation  to  provide  bilingual 
education  pursuant  to  a  court  order  or  a 
Title  VI  plan. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  proposed 
limitation  ignores  all  factors  relating  to  the 
need  for  Title  VII  assistance.  Because  the 
limitation  is  predicated  on  a  static  concept 
of  both  service  demand  and  service  capacity, 
it  will  result  In  the  denial  of  necessary  Title 
VII  assistance  to  local  school  districts,  espe- 
cially those  districts  which  are  Impacted  by 
substantial  and  often  sudden  growth  in  the 
size  and  diversity  of  their  LEP  student  en- 
rollment. 

V.  GRAlfTS  TO  SEAS 

The  Administration's  bill  would  replace 
the  current  program  of  grants  to  State  edu- 
cation agencies  (SEAs)  with  a  new.  Ill-de- 
fined, expensive  "New  Federalism"  experi- 
ment. This  experiment  would  change  the 
purpose  of  the  present  SEA  grant  program, 
confuse  the  respective  roles  and  authority 
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of  the  Federal  and  State  governments,  and 
increase  the  program's  cost. 

Under  the  current  law.  States  may  receive 
grants  "for  the  coordination  by  such  State 
agency  of  tectinlcal  assistance  to  programs 
of  bilingual  education  in  such  State  assisted 
under  (TiUe  VII)."  The  AdministraUon's  bill 
would  change  the  purpose  of  SEA  grants 
from  technical  assistance  to  program  eval- 
uation and  review.  To  receive  a  grant  under 
the  Administration's  bill,  a  SEA  would  have 
to  "enter  into  [an]  agreement  ...  to  carry 
out  activities  for  reviewing  and  evaluating 
programs  of  bilingual  education  assisted 
under  this  title  in  such  State." 

Moreover,  under  the  proposed  agree- 
ments, the  SEA  would  surrender  virtually 
all  authority  to  the  Federal  Education  De- 
partment. The  Administration's  proposal 
provides: 

Each  State  that  enters  Into  such  an  agree- 
ment stiall  review  and  evaluate  programs  of 
bilingual  education  assisted  or  proposed  for 
assistance  under  this  title  In  such  State,  in 
accordance  ufith  any  standards  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  preKribe  by  remdationa.  (Em- 
ptiasls  added) 

State  education  agencies  which  refused  to 
enter  into  these  open-ended,  one-sided 
agreements  would  not  receive  grants  under 
■nUe  VII. 

The  Administration's  proposal  to  elimi- 
nate the  current  Title  VII  SEIA  grant  pro- 
gram in  favor  of  an  experiment  in  "New 
Federalism"  Involves  added  expenditures  of 
limited  funds  for  administrative  as  opposed 
to  instructional  services.  To  entice  State 
Education  Agencies  to  sign  the  proposed 
agreements,  the  Administration  proposes  to 
raise  the  ceiling  on  the  percentage  of  funds 
a  SEA  can  receive  under  Title  VII.  SEA 
grants  are  currently  limited  to  not  more 
tiian  S  percent  of  the  funds  received  in  the 
previous  year  by  LEAs  in  the  State  under 
the  basic  and  demonstration  grant  pro- 
grams. The  Administration's  proposal  would 
increase  the  current  SEA  grant  celling  to  10 
percent.  This  doubling  of  the  cost  of  the 
SEA  grant  program  would  result  In  a  reduc- 
tion of  funds  to  LEAs  for  the  development 
of  vitally-needed  service  capacity. 

VI.  BILINGUAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  Administration's  proposed  Title  VII 
amendments  would  add  a  new  section  to  the 
statute  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  con- 
duct vocational  programs.  Although  the 
new  section  appears  Innocuous.  It  is  unclear 
whether  the  new  section  is  meant  to  supple- 
ment or  to  supercede  the  authorization  set 
out  in  Part  B  of  the  Vocational  Education  - 
Act.  What  is  clear  is  that  the  new  section 
would  not  constitute  an  adequate  substitute 
for  the  Vocational  Education  Act's  compre- 
hensive provisions  concerning  Bilingual  Vo- 
cational Training.* 


TED  DUCKWORTH:  A  TRXJE 
HUMAN  BEING 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IJf  THK  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATrVES 

Monday  May  2.  1983 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
rare  that  one  meets  an  individual 
whose  generous  kind  deeds  and  whose 
concern  for  humanity  are  remembered 
year  after  year.  But  Ted  Duckworth,  a 
British  citizen,  is  such  a  person  whose 
htmiane  deeds  of  the  1940's  are  so  re- 
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membered  by  one  of  my  constituents. 
Lorraine  Erlanger  of  New  City. 

Lorraine  was  a  yoimg  woman  during 
the  Holocaust  years  of  the  1940's.  Be- 
tween the  ages  of  13  and  16,  she  spent 
3  years  in  five  different  concentration 
camps.  The  sole  survivor  of  both  her 
family  and  her  home  community.  Lor- 
raine was  truly  alone  in  the  world. 

It  was  at  the  time  of  Iit>eration  that 
Lorraine  met  Ted  Duckworth,  an  RAF 
soldier,  who.  along  with  another 
young  soldier,  cared  for  Lorraine  for  a 
long  time.  Ted  made  certain  that  Lor- 
raine was  properly  cared  for.  that  she 
received  adequate  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  Ted  "went  beyond  the  call  of 
duty"  in  seeing  to  Lorraine's  welfare, 
and  even  called  upon  his  own  family  to 
send  clothing  and  other  necessities. 
Until  Lorraine  left  for  Frankfurt,  and 
then  to  the  United  States,  her  life  was 
in  his  hands. 

Lorraine  has  kept  in  touch  with  Ted 
Duckworth  over  the  last  38  years, 
never  forgetting  his  gentle  kindness  to 
her.  A  call  at  Christmas  time,  to  wish 
each  other  well,  was  the  tie  that  con- 
tinued to  bind  them  together. 

Many  times  Lorraine  asked  Ted 
what  she  could  to  do  repay  him  for 
giving  her  back  her  life,  and  the 
answer  was  always— nothing.  This  self- 
less man  only  did  what  he  thought  to 
be  the  right  thing.  Mr.  Speaker,  yet  in 
the  face  of  the  events  of  those  years, 
what  Ted  did  was  truly  to  be  admired. 
After  many  attempts,  Lorraine  has 
persuaded  Ted  to  come  to  the  United 
States,  and  on  May  10.  at  the  New 
City  Jewish  Center,  their  reunion 
after  so  many  years  will  be  celebrated, 
along  with  Ted's  birthday.  Other 
Joyous  events  commemorated  that  day 
will  include  Lorraine's  birthday  and 
that  of  her  son. 

Out  of  the  ashes  of  the  Holocaust 
comes  life.  Lorraine  and  her  son's, 
might  very  well  not  be  with  us  today 
had  Ted  Duckworth  not  been  there. 

We  aU  luiow  that  the  righteous  exist 
in  this  world,  and  all  too  often  they 
want  no  recognition  for  their  actions. 
Ted  is  one  such  man,  to  whom  we  owe 
oiu-  gratitude,  because  it  Is  written, 
"he  who  has  saved  one  life,  saves  the 
world." 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  his  generous  Idnd- 
ness,  for  his  concern  for  humanity, 
Ted  Duckworth  is  deserving  of  special 
recognition  by  all  of  us  in  this  body, 
and  particularly  by  all  those  who  so 
vividly  recall  the  inhumanity  of  the 
Holocaust.* 


THE  PRICE  OF  IMPERIALISM 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  en- 
closing a  recent  editorial  by  noted  col- 
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umnist  Georgia  Anne  Oeyer  of  the 
Washington  Times  on  the  continuing 
tragedy  in  Afghanistan  which  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read.  Ms.  Geyer  ques- 
tions the  validity  of  statements  made 
by  the  Soviets  about  a  possible  with- 
drawal from  the  Afghanistan. 

Afghanistan  has  not  been  too  easy 
for  the  Soviets.  Not  only  has  their  so- 
phisticated war  machine  been  chal- 
lenged by  irregulars,  but  they  have 
lost  credibility  with  the  Third  World. 
To  offset  this  rebuke,  the  Soviets  have 
been  spreading  rumors  and  dropping 
hints  at  the  recent  Non-Aligned  Con- 
ference in  New  Delhi  that  they  want 
out  of  Afghanistan.  This  is  not  the 
first  time  such  sentiment  has  been 
heard.  If  the  Soviets  clearly  want  to 
end  the  war  and  allow  the  Afghans  to 
rebuild  their  country,  then  all  efforts 
must  be  used  to  get  the  Soviets  out  of 
Afghanistan  and  have  it  respected  as  a 
sovereign  nation. 

Knowing  past  Soviet  behavior.  I 
cannot  help  but  share  Ms.  Geyer's 
concern.  While  the  Soviets  are  drop- 
ping hints  about  withdrawing  from  Af- 
ghanistan, they  continue  to  drop 
bombs  and  chemicals  on  the  people  Qf 
Afghanistan.  I  urge  my  colleagues  and 
our  representatives  to  the  United  Na- 
tions to  encourage  the  Soviets  to  get 
out  of  Afghanistan. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Crucipixion  op  Apgranistan  Goes  On 
(By  Georgie  Anne  Geyer) 

Islamabad.  Pakistan.— Could  the  Soviet 
Union  possibly  be  ready  to  withdraw  from 
Afghanistan?  From  the  Khyber  Pass  to  New 
Delhi,  that  is  the  ever-more-compelling 
whisper  in  the  corridors  of  the  subconti- 
nent. 

Here  in  Pakistan,  military  President  Mo- 
hammed Ziaul-Haq  repeatedly  has  voiced 
that  hope  and  conviction.  TaUcs  are  again 
underway  in  Geneva  between  Pakistan  and 
the  Babrak  Karmal  puppet  regime  in 
Kabul.  The  Soviets  finally  have  begun  cov- 
ering the  Afghan  war  on  Soviet  televisior;, 
giving  rise  to  speculation  they  are  preparing 
the  population  for  a  withdrawal.  And  Amer- 
ican observers  Increasingly  are  confused  by 
what  they  see  as  often  contradictory  signals. 

"There  is  a  certain  new  sense  of  accommo- 
dation In  Moscow, "  a  highly  placed  Paki- 
stani official  told  me.  Like  everyone  else  dis- 
cussing this  delicate  subject,  he  did  not 
want  to  be  Identified.  "The  mediation  of  the 
United  Nations  is  proving  far  more  hopeful 
than  we  expected.  The  Russians  have  been 
dropping  iiints."  Then  he  paused.  "Whether 
this  is  a  policy  ctiange  or  a  smoke  screen 
.  .  ."  His  voice  trailed  off. 

Wliat  the  Russians  have  been  telling  ev- 
eryone from  President  Zla  to  the  Indians  to 
U.N.  officials  is  that  they  genuinely  want  to 
withdrawn  from  Afghanistan  if  there  could 
be  a  "positively  neutral"  government  that 
would  not  be  hostile  to  them.  (The  fact  ttiat 
they  had  one  for  50  years  before  they  invad- 
ed the  country  is  not  mentioned). 

But  even  if  this  is  believed,  how  is  it  possi- 
ble for  the  Soviets  to  have  a  "positively  neu- 
tral" relationship  with  a  people  they  have 
bombed  and  killed?  Or  is  there  possibly 
something  else  here? 
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The  Thlid  World  argument,  put  forward 
hesitantly  by  Pakistan,  is  that  the  Russians 
are  ready  to  cut  a  deal:  that  party  chief 
Yuri  Andropov  realizes  the  U5.S.R.  has 
gotten  stuck  in  the  wlldness  of  the  Afghan 
mountains. 

His  KOB.  after  all.  was  not  in  favor  of  the 
Afghan  invasion.  The  Soviets  have  become 
so  mired  in  their  colonial  war  that  they 
couldn't  even  support  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  in  Beirut. 
So  the  reasoning  goes. 
After  observing  the  situation,  and  after 
talking  with  leaders  in  several  countries  of 
the  subcontinent,  I  have  come  up  with  a 
cynical  Interpretation  of  the  drama— or 
should  we  say  charade? 

The  Russians  are  doing  poorly  in  Afghani- 
stan—that much  we  know.  But  the  talk  of 
withdrawal  is  basically  a  smoke  screen  de- 
signed to  hide  and  confuse  certain  impor- 
tant elements. 

Leading  participants  at  the  recent  non- 
aligned  movement  summit  in  New  Delhi, 
where  the  SovieU  for  the  first  time  came 
under  real  criticism  from  the  Third  World, 
point  out  that  the  final  communiques  would 
have  been  far  more  critical  of  the  Soviets 
had  the  Russians  not  cimningly  put  forward 
their  gestures  about  withdrawal  and  "posi- 
tive neutrality."  The  Soviets  bought  off  the 
conference,  so  to  speak,  with  fancy  talk  and 
quick  action. 

But  they  are  also  buying  off  criticism 
from  the  deeply  troubled  Pakistanis,  who 
understandably  want  to  believe  In  the  Sovi- 
ets' change  of  heart. 

In  many  discussions  here  with  high-level 
officials  I  have  found  that  they  begin  by 
saying  that.  yes.  the  Soviets  are  showing  a 
new  spirit  of  "accommodation"  over  Af- 
ghanistan. Didn't  Andropov  convincingly 
tell  Zia  that  he  wanted  a  reasonable  "out" 
of  Afghanistan?  Didn't  he  say  the  same 
things  to  the  Indians,  to  the  United  Na- 
tions? Wasn't  the  invasion  hurting  the  Sovi- 
ets everywhere,  particularly  in  the  Third 
World?  Weren't  they  taking  unaccepUble 
losses  In  Afghanistan? 

All  this  is  asked,  said,  confirmed— and 
then  suddenly  the  mood  changes.  In  all  the 
talks,  at  the  end  the  person  acknowledges 
that.  no.  the  Soviets  really  have  no  Inten- 
tion of  withdrawing,  but  what  can  a  threat- 
ened country  like  Pakistan  do? 

Pakistan  is  deeply  threatened  by  the  de- 
sUbillzing  effects  of  the  war  in  Afghani- 
stan. Pakistan  has  Afghani  Mujhadln 
waging  attacks  on  Afghanistan  from  Paki- 
stani territory.  The  fear  that  the  Russians 
might  begin  'hot  pursuit"  tactics  inside 
Pakistan  or  provide  even  further  support  to 
antl-Zia  political  opposition  leaders  here. 

Pakistan  has  to  talk  with  the  Sovlete.  It 
must  even  engage  In  admittedly  fruitless 
talks  with  their  puppet.  Karmal,  in  order  to 
reduce  pressures  internally  and  on  the  trou- 
bled frontier. 

But  a  solution  to  the  situation  in  Afghani- 
stan? No.  After  several  weeks  in  the  area,  I 
am  convinced  that  it  is  just  not  In  the  cards, 
despite  the  superficially  optimistic  talk  all 
over  the  subcontinent  about  a  Russian  with- 
drawal. 

What  we  are  seeing  on  all  sides  are  at- 
tempts to  buy  time.  Meanwhile  the  crucifix- 
ion of  Afghanistan  goes  on.« 
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IT'S  TIME 
PRODUCE. 
WEAPONS 


TO       BAN.       NOT 
NEW       CHEMICAL 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WISCONSIH 
IN  THZ  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVSS 

Monday.  May  2,  1983 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  the  House  expressed  overwhelm- 
ing support  for  the  pursuit  of  chemi- 
cal weapons  arms  control  agreement, 
instead  of  a  chemical  arms  race,  when 
it  adopted  by  a  vote  of  251  to  159  an 
amendment  to  prohibit  binary  chemi- 
cal weapons  production,  which  I  of- 
fered with  our  colleague  from  Arkan- 
sas, Hon.  Ed  BrnnmE. 

Despite  the  Congress  clear  rejection 
of  the  binary  chemical  weapons  pro- 
duction program  last  year,  the  Reagan 
administration  is  again  seeking,  in  its 
fiscal  year  1984  military  budget  re- 
quest, funds  for  the  production  of 
these  weapons.  It  is  my  expectation 
that  the  Congress  will  again  choose 
chemical  arms  control  over  a  chemical 
arms  race,  and  I  urge  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration to  bear  this  point  in  mind 
as  it  considers  in  the  weelcs  ahead 
ways  to  cut  the  fiscal  year  1984  mili- 
tary budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  before  the 
House  debate  on  the  binary  chemical 
weapons  program  last  July,  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Security 
and  Scientific  Affairs,  which  I  chair, 
held  hearings  on  the  foreign  policy 
and  arms  control  implications  of 
chemical  weapons.  During  these  hear- 
ings, a  variety  of  defense  and  security 
experts  examined  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  proposed  binary  chemical 
weapons  program  and  the  pursuit  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  and  arms  control 
interests. 

One  witness  in  particular,  Hon. 
Charles  C.  Plowerree,  the  former  chief 
negotiator  in  the  bilateral  chemical 
weapons  negotiations,  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  subconunittee's  un- 
derstanding of  the  progress  that  was 
achieved  during  the  past  bilateral 
chemical  weapons  negotiations,  the 
political  problems  with  our  NATO 
allies  posed  by  binary  chemical  weap- 
ons, and  the  need  for  bilateral  negotia- 
tions in  order  to  achieve  a  comprehen- 
sive, verifiable  chemical  weapons  ban. 

Ambassador  Plowerree's  expertise  is 
again  evident  in  a  recent  article  enti- 
tled "Chemical  Weapons:  A  Case 
Study  in  Verification",  which  appears 
in  the  April  1983  issue  of  Arms  Con- 
trol Today. 

In  this  article.  Ambassador  Flower- 
ree  examines  the  implications  of  al- 
leged chemical  weapons  use  by  the  So- 
viets or  Soviet  allies  for  future  chemi- 
cal arms  control  efforts.  In  addition  to 
articulating  the  need  for  improve- 
ments in  the  existing  1925  Geneva 
Protocol  and  the  1972  Biological 
Weapons     Convention,     Ambassador 
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Flowerree  again  underscores  the  im- 
portance of  resuming  United  States- 
Soviet  negotiations. 

In  light  of  the  possibility  of  another 
major  debate  in  the  Congress  on  a 
chemical  arms  buildup  versus  pursuit 
of  a  chemical  arms  ban.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  examine  Ambassador 
Plowerree's  article,  which  appears 
below: 

[Prom  Anns  Control  Today,  Vol.  13.  No.  3, 
April  1983] 

Chkhical  Weapons:  A  Case  Stodt  in 
Verification 

(By  Charles  C.  Flowerree) 
On  December  1,  1982  a  group  of  experts 
appointed  by  the  UN  Secretary  General 
submitted  to  the  General  Assembly  a  final 
report  on  its  investigation  into  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons  In  Southeast  Asia  and  Af- 
ghanistan. The  report  formally  concluded 
the  first  International  fact-finding  effort 
ever  organized  on  a  question  of  compliance 
with  a  multilateral  agreement  limiting  ar- 
maments. The  report  and  the  events  leading 
up  to  It  provide  a  graphic  Illustration  of  the 
current  problems  and  prospects  of  multilat- 
eral arms  control  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons. 

BACKGROtmi) 

Reports  and  eyewitness  accounts  of  the 
use  of  toxic  chemicals  against  the  H'Mong 
people  of  Laos  first  began  to  emerge  within 
a  year  after  the  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Viet- 
nam and  similar  reports  soon  began  to  come 
from  Kampuchea  (Cambodia).  Following 
the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  there 
were  also  reports  that  various  types  of 
chemical  weapons  had  been  used  against  the 
Mujahidian  guerillas.  By  late  1978  the 
United  States  had  initiated  actions  through 
diplomatic  channels.  The  U.S.  first  ex- 
pressed Its  concern  to  the  Lao  government 
and  later  to  the  governments  of  Vietnam 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  addition  State  De- 
partment representatives  and  a  Defense  De- 
partment medical  team  were  dispatched  to 
Thailand  to  interview  H'Mong  refugees 
claiming  to  have  knowledge  of  chemical  at- 
tacks. 

As  the  evidence  grew,  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration decided  to  press  for  an  Impartial  In- 
vestigation of  the  use  of  chemical  weapons 
in  Laos,  Kampuchea  and  Afghanistan.  In 
August  1980,  the  United  States  circulated  a 
compendium  of  reports  and  other  relevant 
information  to  UN  member  states.  That 
same  month,  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment in  Geneva  decided  to  include  language 
in  its  annual  report  to  the  UN  on  the  need 
for  an  impartial  International  Investigation 
of  the  problem  of  chemical  weapons  use. 

At  the  General  Assembly  In  the  fall  of 
1980  New  Zealand  introduced  a  resolution 
requesting  the  U.N.  Secretary  CJeneral  to 
undertake  an  investigation  of  the  reported 
use  of  chemical  weapons  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  Afghanistan,  with  the  assistance  of 
qualified  medical  and  technical  experts. 
This  resolution,  which  was  encouraged  by 
the  United  States  and  supported  by  West- 
em  delegations  and  a  handful  of  non- 
aligned,  provoked  a  vigorous  and  sometimes 
heated  debate.  It  was  adopted  In  Its  final 
form  by  the  General  Assembly,  despite  all- 
out  Soviet  opposition,  by  a  substantial 
margin  of  78  In  favor  of  17  opposed,  with  36 
abstentions.  The  vote,  however,  did  not  re- 
flect the  drama  of  the  fight  for  the  resolu- 
tion's passage,  which  Involved  numerous 
procedural  struggles  and  several  attempts  to 
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amend  it  radically.  Moreover,  adoption  of 
the  resolution  was  merely  the  first  hurdle 
that  the  investigation  had  to  clear. 

Difficulties  In  finding  qualified  experts 
who  were  able  to  serve  and  numerous  other 
organizational  problems  caused  the  U.N. 
Group  of  Experts  to  get  off  to  a  late  start. 
In  fact,  when  the  next  General  Assembly 
session  was  well  under  way,  at  the  end  of 
October  1981,  the  group  was  Just  making  its 
first  visit  to  Thailand.  It  had  not  yet  com- 
pleted arrangements  for  visiting  Pakistan 
and  had  no  prospects  for  visits  to  Loas, 
Kampuchea  or  Afghanistan. 

The  Inability  of  experts  to  complete  their 
task  necessitated  a  new  resolution  extending 
their  mandate.  Again  the  Soviets  and  their 
supporters  made  a  vigorous  effort  to  defeat 
the  resolution;  but  It  was  adopted  by  a 
slightly  larger  vote  ttian  tliat  of  the  previ- 
ous year. 

The  extension  allowed  the  Group  of  Ex- 
perts to  accomplish  enough  work  to  present 
a  reasonably  detailed  report  to  the  37th 
General  Assembly  in  1982.  The  investiga- 
tion, however,  fell  far  short  of  fulfilling  the 
optimum  objectives.  The  experts  were  not 
permitted  to  visit  any  of  the  areas  where 
chemical  attacks  were  alleged  to  have  oc- 
curred. Great  difficulties  were  encountered 
In  handling  and  transporting  samples  of  al- 
leged toxic  substances,  blood  and  tissue  that 
the  experts  had  acquired  In  their  visit  to 
Thailand.  E^ren  more  frustrating  was  the 
task  of  arranging  to  have  these  si>eclmens 
analyzed  by  qualified  laboratories.  Logistic 
and  scheduling  difficulties  also  hampered 
their  work  in  Pakistan  and  Thailand.  Sever- 
al pages  of  the  final  report  are  devoted  to  a 
description  of  the  Group's  bizarre  negotia- 
tions with  Kampuchean  authorities  for  per- 
mission to  visit  the  site  of  a  reported  attack, 
negotiations  which  ended  In  total  friistra- 
tlon.  Likewise  the  report  contains  a  long  ac- 
count of  the  experts'  misadventures  in 
trying  to  nail  down  a  laboratory  to  examine 
the  samples  acquired  In  Thailand.  They 
eventually  succeeded  but  the  long  delay 
contributed  to  the  degrading  of  the  useful- 
ness of  the  laboratory  results.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  given  the  fact  that  they 
were  dealing  with  a  political  hot  potato.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  experts  suxomplished 
as  much  as  they  did. 

The  experts  did  not  find  a  smoking  gim, 
i.e..  they  did  not  find  direct  evidence  to 
prove  that  chemical  or  toxin  weapons  had 
been  used.  On  the  other  hand,  the  experts 
said  they  could  not  disregard  the  circum- 
stantial evidence  suggesting  the  possible  use 
of  "some  sort  of  toxic  chemical  substance  In 
some  Instances."  These  findings  were  cited 
as  support  for  their  positions  by  both  the 
suspected  perpetrators  of  chemical  warfare 
(the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  Vietnamese  allies) 
and  those  who  had  brought  the  charges 
before  the  court  of  world  opinion  (the  West- 
em  allies  and  some  non-aligned  nations). 
One  UN  official  privately  characterized  this 
as  a  happy  outcome  since  it  gave  a  measure 
of  satisfaction  to  both  sides.  But  clearly  this 
result  was  not  satisfactory  from  the  point  of 
view  of  effective  Implementation  of  arms 
control  agreements. 

THE  COMPLIANCE  PROBLEM 

The  UN  investigation  of  the  possible  use 
of  chemical  and  toxin  weapons  illustrates 
the  key  problem  of  the  existing  multilateral 
agreements  on  these  weapons:  the  lack  of 
the  mechanism  to  ensure  compliance.  Even 
If  the  Group  of  Experts  had  come  up  with 
an  absolutely  clear-cut  finding  that  toxic 
substances  had  been  used,  the  Group  had 
no  mandate  even  to  make  recommendations 
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on  follow-up  steps.  The  only  compliance 
mechanism  provided  for  In  the  1975  Biologi- 
cal Weapons  Convention  (BWC)  is  for  a 
nation  with  evidence  of  violations  of  the 
convention  to  raise  the  matter  with  the  Se- 
ciulty  Council.  For  the  U.S.  to  do  so  in  the 
case  of  Soviet  or  Vietnamese  actions  would 
simply  invite  a  Soviet  veto.  (This  dilemma 
also  arose  in  connection  with  the  still  unre- 
solved mystery  of  what  happened  at  Sverd- 
lovsk In  April  1979.  After  a  series  of  unsatis- 
factory consultations  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  United  SUtes  found  itself  stymied 
unlen  it  wanted  to  bring  the  Sverdlovsk 
case,  which  was  based  on  ambiguous  evi- 
dence, to  the  Security  Council.) 

At  bottom,  all  multilateral  treaties  relat- 
ing to  arms  control  and  disarmament  rely 
on  the  self-interest  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties and  on  the  restraining  effects  of  world 
opinion  on  would-be  vlolaters.  Unfortunate- 
ly, as  the  chemical  weapons  controversy 
shows  these  restraints  are  not  always  suffi- 
cient. For  many  countries,  some  outside  the 
Iron  Curtain  as  well  as  those  behind  it,  the 
opprobrium  of  world  opinion— even  backed 
by  heavy  votes  In  the  UN— has  little  effect  If 
the  condemned  country  believes  Its  high  na- 
tional interests  are  at  stake.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  world  opinion  is  meaningless.  But 
Its  effect  Is,  at  best,  hard  to  measure  and  Is 
certainly  not  immediate. 

The  ultimate  sanction  Is.  of  course,  with- 
drawal from  the  treaty.  But  In  a  democracy, 
only  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  national 
security  would  make  withdrawal  politically 
acceptable.  The  situation  will  usually  be 
much  more  ambiguous. 

The  Group  of  Experts'  experience  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  Afghanistan  Illustrates 
these  limitations  on  the  international  com- 
munity's ability  to  deal  with  compliance 
problems.  Whether  one  Is  convinced  or  not 
about  the  accuracy  of  the  charges  or  about 
the  use  of  chemical  weapons  (and  for  the 
record  the  author  Is  persuaded  that  toxic 
substances  have  been  used  in  hostilities  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  Afghanistan)  the  ada- 
mant refusal  of  the  governments  of  Laos, 
Kampuchea  and  Afghanistan— all  closely 
linked  to  the  Soviet  Union- to  permit  neu- 
tral investigations  on  their  soil  has  left  the 
atmosphere  still  clouded.  As  long  as  this  sit- 
uation remains  unchanged  the  doubts  will 
linger. 

Unfortunately,  the  weaknesses  of  the 
Geneva  Protocol  and  the  Biological  Weap- 
ons Convention  are  not  unique.  Multilateral 
treaties  governing  certain  forms  of  military 
activity  on  the  seabed,  in  Antarctica,  smd  in 
outer  space  are  equally  deficient  on  the 
matter  of  verification.  Fortunately  no  suspi- 
cion of  violation  of  these  treaties  has  arisen 
thus  far.  The  1978  Environmental  Modifica- 
tion Treaty  which  prohibits  such  things  as 
rain  making  and  creating  artificial  tidal 
waves  for  hostile  purposes,  took  a  small  step 
forward  by  adding  a  provision  for  a  Consult- 
ative Committee  of  Experts  to  act  as  a  fact 
finding  body,  but  the  procedures  for  conven- 
ing the  Committee  are  cumbersome  and  the 
terms  of  reference  Imprecise. 

MAKING  IMPROVEMENTS 

How  then  can  confidence  be  increased  in 
the  effectiveness  of  the  1925  Geneva  Proto- 
col and  treaties  like  the  Biological  Weapons 
Convention?  Clearly  new  procedures  need  to 
be  developed,  but  there  is  no  consensus  on 
the  forms  they  might  take.  This  question 
was  addressed  with  regard  to  both  these 
treaties  at  the  most  recent  General  Assem- 
bly. 

In  an  attempt  to  strengthen  the  Geneva 
Protocol,  and  to  avoid  the  problems  the 
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Group  of  Experta  suffered  in  Southeast 
Asia,  a  resolution  (37/98D)  was  adopted  re- . 
questing  the  Secretary  0«ieral  to: 

(a)  Undertake  Investigations  of  any  re- 
ports of  violations  of  the  Protocol: 

(b)  Draw  up  a  list  of  qualified  experts  who 
could  be  regularly  available  to  conduct  in- 
vestigations; 

(c)  Designate  laboratories  which  would 
have  the  capability  of  analyzing  samples: 

(d)  Appoint  a  committee  of  experts  to 
study  the  question  of  procedures  for  con- 
ducting investigations  of  reported  violatl(niB 
of  the  ProtocoL 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
86  In  favor.  19  against  and  33  abstentions. 
The  "no"  votes  included  all  of  the  Eastern 
European  countries  as  well  as  Afghanistan. 
Vietnam  and  Laos. 

Another  resolution  (37/98C)  recommend- 
ed that  the  parties  to  the  BWC  holds  a  spe- 
cial conference  to  strengthen  its  compliance 
provisions. 

While  these  are  welcome  developments. 
the  possibility  of  a  great  leap  forward  in  the 
near  future  is  remote.  The  mechanics  of 
modifying  a  multilateral  treaty  or  of  estab- 
lishing new  institutions  to  enforce  any  exist- 
ing agreement  are  of  themselves  daunting. 
Somehow  all  of  the  parties  must  be  brought 
to  accept  both  the  need  for  change  and  the 
form  it  is  to  take.  Not  all  countries  are 
agreed  that  new  compliance  provisions  are 
needed.  The  vote  on  the  resolution  pertain- 
ing to  the  Biological  Weapons  Convention 
was  126  to  IS  with  one  abstention.  Again, 
"no  votes  were  cast  by  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  its  client  states. 

While  the  actions  of  the  Soviets  and  their 
clients  is  a  matter  for  serious  concern,  the 
picture  is  not  entirely  bleak.  The  support  of 
the  majority  of  nations  voting  In  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  for  more  effective  verification 
is  encouraging.  This  general  support  needs 
to  be  hamessed  to  practical  measures  simi- 
lar to  those  which  have  been  devt;lo[>ed  In 
the  many  arms  control  negotiations  that 
have  been  conducted  over  the  last  two  dec- 
ades. The  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion (SCO  established  to  consider  compli- 
ance problems  arising  out  of  the  SALT  I 
and  ABM  Treaties  has  considerable  rel- 
evance to  compliance  mechanisms  for  multi- 
lateral treaties.  The  techniques  being  Inves- 
tigated by  a  group  of  seismic  experts,  under 
the  aegis  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment, for  the  International  exchange  of 
seismic  data  and  the  effort  by  ACDA  and 
the  IAEA  to  develop  a  remote  sensing 
system  to  monitor  peaceful  nuclear  installa- 
tions (Project  Recover)  show  what  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  international  coopera- 
tion In  verification.  A  group  of  chemical  ex- 
perts has  been  meeting  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  to  work 
on  technical  problems  relating  to  the  effec- 
tive functioning  of  a  future  treaty  banning 
chemical  weapons.  The  Soviet  Union  and 
other  communist  countries  have  been  par- 
ticipating in  all  these  efforts.  Granted  ttu:i 
cooperation  in  more  or  less  theoretical  exer- 
cises is  not  the  same  as  cooperating  in  an  In- 
vestigation when  violation  of  an  agreement 
is  at  issue,  still  the  signs  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  Soviets  are  not  oblivious  to  the  Im- 
portance of  being  seen  to  be  cooperative  In 
these  areas  of  arms  control. 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  Soviet  behavior 
that  Is  highly  relevant  to  the  question  of 
how  to  ensure  compliance  with  Internation- 
al agreements.  They  have  repeatedly  dem- 
onstrated a  preference  for  arrangements  ne- 
gotiated In  confidence  on  a  bilateral  basis  to  ' 
those  In  which  the  whole  world  is  involved 
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In  tbe  ■tOl  unratified  UA-Sovlet  treaty  gov- 
ernlnc  peaceful  nuclear  explosions,  for  ex- 
ample, they  xreed  to  aonte  rather  elaborate 
procedures  for  verifying  the  location  and 
siae  of  such  explosions.  It  is  unlikely  that 
they  would  have  accepted  similar  provisions 
in  a  treaty  negotiated  multilaterally. 

In  the  field  of  chemical  weapons,  the 
united  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  negoti- 
ated intensively  for  more  than  three  years 
up  through  the  summer  of  1980  on  a  treaty 
hMiwtTif  the  development,  production  and 
storkpil«"g  of  lethal  and  highly  toxic  chemi- 
cal weapons.  (The  Geneva  Protocol  applies 
only  to  \ue.  not  to  possession  of  chemical 
weapons).  These  bilateral  negotiations, 
which  have  been  suspended  since  then,  did 
not  achieve  agreement  on  the  problem  of 
verification  but  did  resolve  some  other 
issues  on  this  complex  subject.  In  fact  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament,  which  has 
been  considering  the  CW  problem  for  some 
time  and  is  now  charged  with  drafting  a 
treaty,  has  drawn  heavily  on  the  Joint  U.S.- 
Soviet progress  report  submitted  to  the 
Committee  In  Augmt  1980. 

It  is  a  fact  of  Ufe,  although  not  always  en- 
thusiastically embraced  by  the  non-allKned 
nations,  that  the  sine  qua  non  for  progress 
on  multilateral  treaUes  in  the  field  of  arms 
control  and  disarmament  Is  prior  agreement 
by  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
on  its  major  provisions.  While  the  fact  that 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament  (CD)  has 
now  entered  fuU  scale  negotiations  on  a  CTW 
treaty  is  a  welcome  development  (Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush  sUted  U.S.  support  for  this 
effort  when  he  spoke  before  the  Committee 
on  February  4  and  the  U.S.  delegation  has 
tabled  detailed  views  on  the  contents  of  a 
chemical  weapons  ban),  the  prospects  for 
success  of  these  negotiations  are  tied  to  the 
ability  of  the  U.S.  and  Soviets  to  work  out 
mutually  acceptable  vertification  proce- 
dures regarding  the  destruction  of  stock- 
piles and  the  non-production  of  prohibited 
chemicals. 

A  realistic  assessment  would  not  rate  the 
chances  of  early  agreement  as  being  very 
high.  The  kinds  of  activities  involved  will  re- 
quire verification  measures  that  are  highly 
intrusive.  On  this  point  the  Soviet  position 
in  the  bilaterals  was  rather  rigid,  but  their 
position  does  not  enjoy  general  approbation 
as  shown  by  the  discussions  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Disarmament.  Nearly  aU  the  non- 
aligned  countries  as  well  as  the  Western  del- 
egations have  come  down  on  this  side  of 
some  sort  of  international  inspection  mech- 
anism which  the  Soviets  have  resisted.  The 
Soviet  position  has  been  made  less  comfort- 
able by  the  evidence  that  they  have  been 
providing  chemical  weapons  to  be  used 
against  people  in  under-developed  countries. 
Thus  the  pressiire  is  on  them  to  move 
toward  a  position  that  will  make  an  agree- 
ment banning  chemical  weapons  ptossible, 
an  agreement  that  is  overwhelmingly  de- 
sired by  the  world  community. 

In  these  circumstances  a  renewal  of  pri- 
vate discussions  l>etween  the  U.S.  and  Sovi- 
ets is  both  necessary  and  inevitable.  Such 
discussions  need  not  be  in  the  form  of 
formal  negotiations  but  they  should  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  which  could  lead  to  an 
agreement.  The  United  SUtes.  with  the 
ba^nny  of  its  allies  and  many  other  influen- 
tial countries,  would  be  in  a  strong  position 
in  such  negotiations.  If  the  SovieU  were  not 
willing  to  show  some  give,  this  would  soon 
become  apparent.  If  there  were  no  progress 
at  the  bilateral  level,  the  reason  would  be 
well  understood  by  the  rest  of  the  countries 
involved  in  the  multilateral  negotiations. 
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mitninaMng  the  scourgc  of  chemical  war- 
fare is  as  difficult  a  test  as  any  the  world 

faces  in  the  realm  of  arms  control.  Success 
is  by  no  means  a  certainty,  but  if  it  is  to  be 
achieved,  a  broad  range  of  actions  will  be  re- 
quired. The  United  SUtes  and  other  coun- 
tries, such  as  Thailand,  which  have  under- 
taken independent  Investigations  of  chemi- 
cal weapons  use  will  have  to  make  their  case 
more  effectively  in  order  to  generate  the 
kind  of  pressure  that  might  produce  a 
change  in  the  actions  and  attitudes  of  the 
governments  implicated  by  the  evidence. 
More  resources  will  have  to  be  devoted  in 
the  United  SUtes  and  elsewhere  to  the 
search  for  better  verification  techniques  re- 
lating to  the  destruction  and  nonproduction 
of  chemical  weapons. 

Finally.  United  SUtes  policies  will  have  to 
be  geared  to  take  advantage  of  the  synergis- 
tic relationship  between  multilateral  negoti- 
ations in  the  CD  and  bilateral  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  as  a  way  of  trying  to 
break  the  deadlock  on  verification  which 
stands  as  the  main  obstacle  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  satisfactory  agreement  on  the 
prohibition  of  chemical  weapons.* 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv.  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Dally 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
May  3.  1982.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAT  4 

9:00  ajn. 
Armed  Services 

Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection  Subcom- 
mittee 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up  cer- 
tain provisions  of  S.  675,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  military 
programs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

SR-222 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 
To  continue  hearings  on  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  26,  approving  the  obli- 
gation and  expenditure  of  funds  for 
MX  missile  procurement  and  full-scale 


engineering  development  of  a  basing 
mode. 

SD-192 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1008,  to 
revise  provisions  for  financial  assist- 
ance to  meet  the  special  educational 
needs  of  disadvantaged  children,  and 
consolidation  of  Federal  programs  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education, 
S.  1091.  to  authorize  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1984-87  to  develop  and  improve 
math  and  science  education  programs, 
S.  530,  to  provide  Federal  assistance  to 
upgrade  Instruction  in  mathematics, 
science,  computer  technology  and  for- 
eign languages  In  the  Nation's  institu- 
tions, and  to  provide  assistance  for  em- 
ployment-based vocational  training 
programs,  and  S.  1087,  to  authorize 
fimds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To     continue     oversight     hearings     to 
review  the  current  sUte  of  and  compe- 
tition within  the  financial  services  in- 
dustry. 

SD-S38 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
•Envirorunent  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  William  D.  Ruckelshaus.  of  Wash- 
ington, to  be  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-106 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  examine  allega- 
tions of  fraud  and  misapplication  of 
Government  funds  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  829.  proposed 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act. 

SD-226 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  certain  as- 
pects of  the  proposed  Federal  budget. 

SD-124 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
'Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  supplemental 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  ending 
Septeml>er  30,  1983,  for  the  defense  es- 
Ublishment. 

SD-138 
Armed  Services 
Preparedness  Subcommittee 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up  cer- 
tain provisions  of  S.  675.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  military 
programs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

SR-222 
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Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomirui- 
tions. 

SD-236 
'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation. 

SD-430 

MATS 

9:30  ajn. 
Appropriations 
To  continue  hearings  on  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  26.  approving  the  obli- 
gation and  expenditure  of  funds  for 
MX  missile  procurement  and  full-scale 
engineering  development  of  a  basing 
mode. 

SD-192 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urt>an  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  cerUin  sec- 
ondary market  and  mortgage  foreclo- 
sure issues. 

SD-S38 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  TransporUtion  Sutx»mmlttee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  effects 
of  coal  slurry  pipelines  on  the  rail  in- 
dustry, shippers,  and  consumers. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  772,  to  esUbllsh 
an  Interagency  Committee  on  Smok- 
ing and  Health  to  coordinate  Federal 
and  private  activities  to  educate  the 
public  about  the  health  hazards  of 
smoking. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up  cer- 
tain provisions  of  S.  675,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  military 
programs  of  the  Depsu-tment  of  De- 
fense, and  S.  989.  proposed  Omnibus 
Military  Persoimel  Act. 

SR-232A 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  cortsider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
'Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  nomination 
of  William  D.  Ruckelshaus.  of  Wash- 
ington, to  be  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-106 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  mark  up  of 
S.  637,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  for  international 
security  and  developing  assistance  pro- 
grams. S.  638,  authorizing  supplemen- 
Ul  funds  for  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  for  international  se- 
curity assistance,  S.  701,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985 
for  the  Peace  Corps,  and  S.  714.  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985  for  the  Inter-American  Foun- 
dation. 

SD-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  20.  to  provide  for 
a  2-year  budget  process. 

SD-342 
11:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
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Office  of  Revenue  Sharing  (New  Tork 
City  loan  program).  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board.  National  Credit 
Union  Administration,  and  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 

SD-124 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  Services 

Tactical  Warfare  Subcommittee 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up  cer- 
tain provisions  of  S.  675.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  military 
programs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

SR-222 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  637,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  for  international 
security  and  development  assistance 
programs.  S.  638,  authorizing  supple- 
mental funds  for  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1983,  for  international 
security  assistance,  S.  701.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985 
for  the  Peace  Corps,  and  S.  714,  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985  for  the  Inter-American  Foun- 
dation. 

SD-419 
3:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  S3,  to 
esUblish  an  Office  of  Justice  Assist- 
ance to  assist  local  law  enforcement 
officials  in  fighting  crime,  and  S.  57,  to 
increase  penalties  for  the  sexual  ex- 
plolUtion  of  children. 

SD-226 

MAT  6 
9:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Military  Construction  Sulicommittee 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S. 
720.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1984    for   military   construction    pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

SR-222 
9:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment- 
unemployment     situation     for     the 
month  of  April. 

SD-106 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve  to  review  fi- 
nancing mechanisms,  interim  storage, 
fill  capacity,  and  other  related  issues. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Information  Management  and  Regulatory 
Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plemenUtion   of  the  Paperwork   Re- 
duction Act  of  1980. 

SD-342 

MAT  9 
8:30  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up  cer- 
tain provisions  of  S.  675.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  military 
programs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. S.  1106.  authorizing  funds  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
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1983,  for  national  security  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  and  8. 
1107.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1986  for  national  security 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

8R-222 
9:30  ajn. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year 
1984  to  revise  beneficiary  coet-shaxing 
requirements  under  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs. 

SI>-2I5 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Ekiucation 
for  the   Handicapped  Act.   and  pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
the  Rehabilitation  Act. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and    Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  811.  proposed 
Health   Care   for  Displaced  Workers 
Act. 

SD-628 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Senate  study  group  on 
U.S.  Senate  practice  and  procedure. 

SR-301 
3:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  916  and  S.  848, 
bills  to  provide  for  the  orderly  termi- 
nation, extension,  or  modification  of 
certain  contracts  for  the  sale  of  Feder- 
al timber. 

SD-366 

MAT  10 
8:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Lalrar.  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education,  and  Related  Agencies. 

SD-116 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  TransporUtion 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
E.  Pendleton  James,  of  California,  to 
be  a  Memt>er  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Communications  Satellite  Cor- 
poration. 

SR-232A 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  TransporUtion 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  999,  proposed 
International        Telecommunications 
Act. 

SR-253 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  cer- 
Uin defense  related  programs,  focus- 
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tnc  on  mnns  control  and  miUtary  strat- 

SD-192 
Energy  ukI  Natural  Resources 
Buainea  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-3M 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  bearings  on  certain  matters  re- 
lating to  the  Senate  media  galleries, 
including  membership,  rules  and  pro- 
cedures, outside  activities  of  gaUery 
staff,  space  and  facilities,  and  security 
clearances  for  gallery  members. 

SR-301 

2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  transfer  authority   for  the   Cata- 
logue of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance 
from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-342 

MAY  11 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  999.  pro- 
posed  International   Telecommunica- 
tions Act. 

SR-232A 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  oil  pipeline  deregu- 
lation. 

SR-253 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  121,  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Department  of  Trade  as  an 
executive  department  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

SD-342 
Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia school  system's  career  oriented 
curriculum. 

SD-124 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resimne  hearings  on  S.  829.  proposed 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act. 

SD-226 
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Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  992  and 
S.  1033.  bills  to  provide  emergency  Job 
training    and    employment    programs 
for  veterans. 

SR-418 
2:00  pan. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

MAT  12 

9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  tragedies  in- 
volving children. 

SD-562 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarlcs  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  computerization  of 
criminal  history. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  772.  to  estalv 
lish  an  Interagency  Committee  on 
SmoUng  and  Health  to  coordinate 
Federal  and  private  activities  to  edu- 
cate the  public  about  the  health  haz- 
ards of  smoidng. 

8D-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 
Environment  and  Public  Worlu 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continune  hearings  on  S.  121.  to  es- 
tablish a  U.S.  Department  of  Trade  as 
an  executive  department  of  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

SD-342 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  territo- 
rial affairs. 

SD-192 

Governmental  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

David  H.  Martin,  of  Maryland,  to  be 

Director  of  the  Office  of  Government 

Ethics. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  81  and  S.  141, 
bills  to  revise  current  law  relating  to 
civil   actions   for  the  deprivation  of 
rights. 

SD-226 

MAT  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  137.  to  permit 
the  continued  Issuance  of  mortgage 
revenue  bonds  after  December  31. 
1983.  and  S.  1061.  to  revise  certain  IRS 
provisions  relating  to  the  tax  treat- 
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ment  of  bonds  that  are  guaranteed  by 
certain  Federal  agencies. 

SD-21S 
Labor  aitd  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  772.  to 
establish  an  Interagency  Committee 
on  Smoking  and  Health  to  coordinate 
Federal  and  private  activities  to  edu- 
cate the  public  about  the  health  haz- 
ards of  smoking. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  fire  safety 
matters. 

SD-430 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-226 

MAT  16 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transiiortation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  ef- 
fects of  coal  slurry  pipelines  on  the 
rail  industry,  shippers,  and  consumers. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearing  to  discuss  the  progress 
made  in  the  treatment  of  Alzheimer's 
disease. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  patent  term  resto- 
ration. 

SD-226 

MAT  17 

9:30  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  285.  to  designate 
certain  lands  in  New  Mexico  as  the 
Bisti  Badlands  Wilderness.  S.  626,  to 
designate  certain  lands  in  Arizona  as 
the  Aravaipa  Canyon  Wilderness,  S. 
862,  revising  certain  provisions  of  the 
Omitted  Lands  Act  of  1962  with  re- 
spect to  omitted  lands  along  the  Snake 
River  in  Idaho,  and  S.  1042,  to  convey 
certain  lands  in  Lane  County,  Oregon. 

SD-366 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  85.  to  provide  for 
public  financing  of  U.S.  Senate  gener- 
al election  campaigns.  S.  151.  to  limit 
contributions  to  U.S.  Senate  cam- 
paigns by  certain  multicandidate  polit- 
ical committees.  S.  732,  to  Increase  in- 
dividual and  party  participation,  to 
provide  for  the  adjustment  of  contri- 
bution limits,  and  to  allow  candidates 
to  control  expenditures  made  on  their 
behalf.  S.  810.  to  provide  for  certain 
adjustments  in  campaign  contribution 
limits,  and  other  pending  legislation. 

SR-301 


10:001 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1031,  S.  970,  and 
S.  865,  bills  to  provide  for  the  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  and  construction 
of  national  waterways. 

SD-406 

Govemmenal  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Stephen  F.  Eilperin,  to  be  an  associate 

Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 

District  of  Columbia. 

SD-342 

MAT  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  status  of 
emergency  preparedness  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  metropolitan  area. 

SD-562 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Equal  E^mployment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  829,  proposed 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act. 

SD-226 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
verse health  effects  from  exposiue  to 
agent  orange,  and  other  related  mat- 
ters. 

SD-628 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
Veterans  Affairs 
To    continue    oversight    hearings    to 
review  adverse  health  effects  from  ex- 
posure to  agent  orange,  and  other  re- 
lated matters. 

SD-628 

MAT  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  372,  to  pro- 
mote interstate  commerce  by  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  in  the  writing  and 
selling  of  insurance  contracts. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resimie  oversight  hearings  on  the 
management  policies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  the  im- 
plementation of  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  829,  pro- 
posed Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act. 

SD-226 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  computer  chips  pro- 
tection. 

SD-226 
9:45  a.m. 
'Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  health  care  cost. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  696.  to  provide 
for  the  ratification  of  the  memoran- 
dum of  agreement  between  the  UJ3. 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
State  of  Texas  for  the  management  of 
the  Matagorda  Island  State  Park  and 
Wildlife  Management  Area  a  unit  of 
the  national  wildlife  refuge  system  in 
Calhoun  County,  Tex. 

SD-406 
•Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  bankruptcy 
matters  relating  to  the  Manville  Corp. 
in  Denver,  Colo. 

SR-418 
10:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  geo- 
politics of  strategic  and  critical  miner- 
als. 

SD-366 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  consult  with  administration  officials 
on  the  midyear  refugee  numbers 

SD-226 

MAT  20 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resiune  oversight  hearings  on  orga- 
nized crime  in  the  United  States. 

SD-226 

MAT  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
jurisdiction. 

SD-124 
•Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  610,  to  encour- 
age college  student-athletes  to  com- 
plete  their  undergraduate   education 
before  becoming  professional  athletes. 

SD-226 

MAT  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  'Em- 
ployee  Retirement    Income   Security 
Act  (ERISA). 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subconunit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

SD-124 
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Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  investigate  the 
use  of  offshore  baniu,  trusts,  and  com- 
panies to  facilitate  criminal  activity  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

BCAT25 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  problem  of  pa- 
rental kidnapping. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  health  care 
cost. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  investigate  the 
use  of  offshore  banlu,  trusts,  and  com- . 
panics  to  facilitate  criminal  activity  in 
the  United  States. 

SD-342 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
Federal  debt  collection  policy. 

Room  to  be  announced 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-628 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 . 

MAT  26 

10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  constitutional- 
ity of  private  lobby  with  public  funds. 

SD-226 
2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To   hold   hearings  on  plea  bargaining 
matters. 

SD-226 

MAT  27 
9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

'Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  10,  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relative  to  equal 
rights  for  women  and  men,  and  on  re- 
lated measures. 

SD-562 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
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the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-226 

JUNE7 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Single 
Employer  Pension  Plan  Termination 
Insurance  Improvements  Act. 

SO-430 

JUNES 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  certain  veterans'  com- 
pensation. 

SR-4I8 

JUNE9 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 

JUNE  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 

JUNE  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  tax 
structure  applicable  to  property  and 
casualty  insurance  companies. 

SD-215 
'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  home  health  care 
services. 

SD-430 

JUNE  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
revising    certain    provisions    of    the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landrum-Oriffin  Act). 

SD-430 

JUNE  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  activi- 
ties  of   the   Patent   and   Trademark. 
Office,  Department  of  Commerce. 

SD-226 
lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
lOHWajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Alien 
Education  Assistance  Act. 

SD-430 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
certain  health  care  and  other  services 
provided  Vietnam  veterans. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

JUNE  16 

0:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  deinstitutional- 
ization of  certain  status  offenders. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion revising  certain  provisions  of  the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landnmi-Griffin  Act). 

SE>-430 

JUNE  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  19  and  S.  888, 
bills  to  revise  current  Federal  pension 
law  with  respect  to  the  rights  and  ben- 
efits of  working  and  nonworking 
women. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 

JUNE  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  19  and  S. 
888,  bills  to  revise  current  Federal  pen- 
sion law  with  respect  to  the  rights  and 
benefits  of  working  and  nonworking 
women. 

SD-215 

JUNE  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarlcs  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  patent  term  resto- 
ration. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resimie  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit,  focusing  on  causes  and  remedies. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
health  care  services  for  veterans. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
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JUNE  23 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit,  focusing  on  the  role  of  Federal 
policy. 

8D-430 

JUNE  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
izations for  refugee  programs. 

SI>-226 

JUNE  28 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1173,  proposed 
Federal     Mine    Safety    and    Health 
Amendments. 

SD-430 

JUNE29 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal  Govern- 
ment patent  policy. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans' compensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  juvenile  offenders 
of  serious  and  violent  crimes. 

SD-226 

JULY  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Hmnan  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULY  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
JULY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULY  27 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


SEPTEMBER  20 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
from  the  American  Legion. 

SR-325 

CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  3 

10:00  ajn. 
Joint  Economic 

Economic  Goals  and  Intergovernmental 
Policy  Subcommittee 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  hold  hearlnga  on  international  com- 
parisions  of  student  achievement,  and 
to  examine  the  shortage  of  teachers  in 
the  math  and  science  fields. 

SR-232A 


BCAY4 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resimne  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

SD-138 
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MAYS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

SD-138. 

MAY  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  chem- 
otherapy in  the  treatment  of  cancer. 

SD-430 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Wil- 
liam L.  Abmstrohg.  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Colorado. 


iLegialative  day  of  Monday,  May  2, 1983) 

RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  acting  majority  leader  is  rec- 
ognized^^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


PRATKR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  DX>..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer. 

Let  us  pray. 

God  of  all  comfort,  we  remember  in 
prayer  those  of  our  Senate  family  who 
are  hurting.  We  pray  for  Mark  Laco- 
vara,  his  sisters,  and  their  family  in 
the  loss  of  their  father.  May  Thy 
peace  f iU  their  hearts.  We  are  grateful 
for  the  good  news  concerning  Diane 
Lee  and  commend  her  to  Thy  loving 
care,  praying  for  her  rapid  and  total 
recovery.  Por  any  others  who  may  be 
experiencing  difficulties,  grant  relief 
in  their  situation.  Help  us  to  love  one 
another,  to  care  for  and  be  sensitive  to 
one  another's  needs. 

Our  Pather,  we  pray  for  the  pages 
as  they  approach  the  end  of  their 
school  year  and  graduation.  Thank 
Thee  for  their  efficient  and  faithful 
service. 

As  the  Senate  takes  up  the  complex 
and  controversial  issue  of  the  budget, 
we  pray.  Heavenly  Pather.  for  special 
dispensation:  Wisdom  and  patience  for 
the  leadership,  the  chairmen,  and 
members  of  the  committees.  Guide  the 
Senators  through  debate  to  consensus 
and  resolution.  In  Jesus'  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
clerk  will  please  read  a  commimication 
to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thttrmoni)). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Senate, 
President  pro  tekpore, 
WaahingUm,  D.C.,  May  3, 1983. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  provisions  of  rule  I.  section  3. 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  William  L. 
Armstrong,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Colorado,  to  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Chair. 

Strom  Trttrmond, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  thereupon  as- 
sumed the  chair  as  Acting  President 
pro  tempore. 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  has 
there  been  an  order  entered  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness following  the  time  for  the  two 
leaders? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  has  not. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
time  for  the  two  leaders  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  11  a.m.  during  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  5  minutes  each. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  is  going  to  continue  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 27.  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  for  the  fiscal  year  1984.  It  is 
imperative  that  the  Senate  dedicate 
itself  to  completion  of  this  critical 
stage  of  the  budget  process.  Many  of 
the  committees  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate  must  await  the  outcome  of  the 
consideration  of  this  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  can  assure  the  Senate 
that  that  committee  would  welcome 
the  achievement  of  the  first  concur- 
rent budget  resolution.  It  would  help 
the  appropriations  process  tremen- 
dously. Congress  has  the  opportunity 
this  year  to  complete  all  of  the  appro- 
priations bills  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  if  this  budget  resolution  is 
approved  in  sufficient  time  to  permit 
that. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  leader  is 
at  the  White  House  conferring  with 
the  President  and  his  staff.  He  may 
have  a  further  announcement  later 
today  regarding  the  schedule  for  today 
and  the  remainder  of  the  week. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
place  be  reserved  in  the  Record  for 
that  statement  should  he  wish  to  file 
it  or  make  it. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TODAY 
FROM  12  NOON  TO  2  P.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  today  between  12  noon 
and  2  p.m. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.   

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor reserved  his  time.  What  is  the  next 
order? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  standing  order,  the 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SHIFTING  OP  RURAL  WATER 
AND  WASTE  DISPOSAL  FUNDS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  was  dis- 
turlied  to  learn  recently  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
had  decided  to  shift  half  of  the  rural 
water  and  waste  disposal  program 
grant  and  loan  funds  that  Congress 
approved  last  month  in  the  Emergen- 
cy Jobs  Authorization  Act  to  the  farm 
operating  loan  program  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  interchange  authority 
approved  in  1944.  I  am  told  that  this 
reprograming  will  transfer  $75  million 
in  grant  funds  and  $225  million  in  loan 
funds  from  the  rural  water  and  waste 
disposal  program  to  the  farm  operat- 
ing loan  program  on  an  emergency 
basis. 

The  purpose  of  that  transfer  is  to 
provide  operating  credit  for  the  farm- 
ers in  20  States.  States  in  which  funds 
from  the  farm  operating  loan  program 
are  exhausted  for  loan  assistance 
needed  to  plant  this  year's  crops. 

I  can  well  understand,  and  I  agree 
with  the  need  for  timely  action  to 
assure  adequate  loan  assistance  to 
farmers  for  spring  planting.  They 
cannot  wait  until  August  or  September 
to  do  their  spring  planting,  so  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  need  existed  for  such 
funds.  But  I  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  farm  operating  loan 
program  reached  such  dire  straits 
before  emergency  action  was  taken  to 
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shore  it  up.  Surely  the  Farmers  Home 
Loan  Administration  officials  must 
have  luiown  that  adequate  resources 
were  dwindling  from  that  program  at 
the  time  they  testified  before  both 
Senate  and  House  committees  a  few 
weeks  ago.  And  surely  they  luiew  that 
available  loan  funds  would  fall  far 
short  of  that  required  for  the  spring 
planting  season;  yet  apparently  they 
did  not  mention  the  problem.  As  a 
result,  no  opportunity  was  provided  to 
take  care  of  the  current  emergency  in 
a  more  orderly  and  reasonable  fash- 
ion. 

Further,  I  cannot  understand  why 
the  needed  funding  for  the  farm  oper- 
ating loan  program  was  taken  from 
the  rural  water  and  waste  disposal  pro- 
gram and  not  from  the  emergency 
loan  program. 

The  emergency  loan  program  is  an 
open-ended  funding  resource.  I  am 
talking  about  the  fund  that  is  provid- 
ed for  disasters.  It  would  appear  to 
have  been  a  better  source  from  which 
to  take  the  needed  money,  and  it 
would  have  left  the  emergency  Jobs 
measure  funds  intact  for  use  as  intend- 
ed by  the  Congress  and  would  not 
have  adversely  affected  any  other  Ag- 
riculture Department  program. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  trans- 
fer of  those  funds,  all  50  States  and  el- 
igible territories  will  t>e  penalized 
counter  to  the  intent  of  Congress. 
Congress  approved  those  funds  the 
month  l>efore  last  to  create  and  main- 
tain Jobs  for  Americans  in  rural  areas, 
and  to  provide  assistance  for  basic 
human  amenities,  to  alleviate  health 
hazards,  and  to  promote  stability  and 
growth  in  those  same  rural  areas. 

In  my  home  State  of  West  Virginia, 
unemplojrment  has  reached  more  than 
21  percent.  Under  the  rural  water  and 
waste  disposal  fimding  program  as 
contained  in  the  Emergency  Jobs  Ap- 
propriations Act,  West  Virginia  had 
anticipated  receiving  $10  million:  $3 
million  for  grants  and  $7  million  for 
loans.  These  anticipated  figures  were 
based  on  earlier  rough  calculations  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Loan  Administra- 
tion officials.  But  I  was  told  last  week 
that  West  Virginia's  share  of  the  rural 
water  and  waste  disposal  money  from 
the  Jobs  bill  subsequent  to  reprogram- 
ing will  be  only  $1,153  million  for 
grant  allocation  and  $3,487  million  for 
the  loan  program. 

So  what  we  see  is  the  administration 
giving  with  one  hand  and  taking  away 
with  the  other,  clearly  in  circumven- 
tion as  to  the  intent  of  Congress  when 
it  passed  the  jolis  bill. 

West  Virginia  has  no  remaining 
grant  funds  from  its  regular  fiscal  year 
1983  rural  water  and  waste  disposal  al- 
lotment and  only  $3.5  million  in  its 
loan  program.  Current  West  Virginia 
rural  water  and  waste  disposal  grant 
and  loan  applications  total  $19.7  mil- 
lion. At  the  national  level,  I  am  told 
there  are  rural  water  and  waste  dispos- 


al m>plications  pending  for  funding 
amounting  to  $1.5  billion. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  twice 
with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  who  seems 
to  show  no  inclination  to  budge.  I  have 
written  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  express  my  concern  about  this 
transfer  and  to  find  out  what  action 
may  be  anticipated  in  the  future  to  re- 
store the  transfer  of  the  fimds. 

To  date,  I  have  received  no  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  my  question  from 
either  Mr.  Stockman  or  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

I  do  hope  this  money  can  be  restored 
through  the  appropriations  process.  I 
think  the  will  of  Congress  should  be 
carried  out.  What  has  happened  in 
this  instance,  if  carried  to  further 
ends,  could  mean  that  the  other  Jobs 
programs  which  Congress  thought  it 
was  funding  will  come  up  short  of 
money  because  of  reprograming. 

I  call  on  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  Join  in  supporting  an  effort  to  re- 
store those  fimds  that  have  been 
transferred  from  the  rural  water  and 
waste  disposal  program  and  to  do  so 
through  the  next  appropriate  vehicle, 
which  I  assume  would  be  the  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  and  which 
is  expected  to  be  considered  in  a  few 
weeks,  because  I  believe  this  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  many,  if  not 
most.  Senators.  I  am  not  certain  that 
they  are  aware  of  what  has  been  done. 
Senator  Eagleton,  I  believe,  spoke  on 
this  subject  a  few  days  ago. 

I  think  it  is  a  sort  of  sleight-of-hand 
operation,  in  dealing  from  the  bottom 
of  the  deck,  when  Congress  appropri- 
ates money  for  jobs  and  for  waste  and 
water  systems  and  then  that  money  is 
reprogramed,  granted  for  a  very  good 
cause.  I  maintain  that  the  moneys 
could  have  been  obtained  elsewhere. 

I  also  maintain,  as  I  have  said  in  my 
speech,  that  the  Farmers  Home  Loan 
Administration  officials  should  have 
alerted  Congress  to  the  dire  emergen- 
cy which  faces  farmers,  when  that 
agency  appeared  before  Appropria- 
tions Committees  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor.  If  I 
have  any  time  remaining,  I  yield  it  to 
the  acting  Republican  leader. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  my  good 
friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorvun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  there 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  to 
extend  not  beyond  11  ajn.  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  to  exceed 
5  minutes. 


MR.  PRESIDENT.  WHY  NOT  A 
SUMMIT,  NOW? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
James  Reston.  the  veteran  columnist 
of  the  New  Yoiic  Times  is  one  of  the 
wisest  as  well  as  one  of  the  fairest  ob- 
servers on  the  Washington  scene. 
Reston  rarely  calls  on  a  President  to 
act  unless  this  wise  man— with  many 
years  of  experience  in  observing  action 
at  the  top  levels  of  our  Government- 
has  become  convinced  that  we  face  a 
genuine  emergency. 

In  his  column  yesterday,  Mr.  Reston 
wrote: 

The  U.S.-Soviet  nuclear  arms  tallcs  in 
Geneva  have  reached  an  impasse  which  is 
likely  to  develop  into  a  crisis  befoye  the  end 
of  the  year  unless  both  sides  make  some 
strenuous  new  effort  to  avoid  it. 

What  is  Reston  talking  about?  How 
serious  is  this  crisis  he  talks  about? 
Mr.  Reston  is  not  referring  alone  to 
the  dismal  prospect  that  the  nuclear 
arms  race  will  go  on  and  on  imtil 
sometime  in  the  future  when  some 
kind  of  mistake  in  this  increasingly  in- 
stant-trigger technology  sets  off  Arma- 
geddon. Reston  is  referring  to  a  se- 
quence of  events  that  could  lead  di- 
rectly to  a  confrontation  not  at  some 
time  in  the  vague  future,  but  at  the 
end  of  this  year,  by  December  31,  1983. 

Here  is  why:  The  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R. 
nc^gotiators  at  Geneva  seem  most  un- 
likely to  reach  any  agreement.  So  why 
is  this  important?  Because  if  they 
reach  no  agreement,  we  will  deploy 
our  Pershing  II  nuclear  missiles  in 
Britain  and  West  Germany.  Then 
what  happens?  Then  the  Soviets  have 
indicated  their  intention  of  putting  in- 
termediate range  missiles  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  the  United  States.  Does 
that  mean  Cuba?  Or  Nicaragua? 

As  Reston  writes: 

Nobody  who  remembers  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  during  the  Kennedy  administration 
will  underestimate  the  importance  of  avoid- 
ing another  such  confrontation. 

So  what  does  Reston  suggest  we  do 
al>out  this  situation?  He  suggests 
wisely  that  it  is  time  for  a  Reagan- 
Andropov  summit  to  reach  a  better 
understanding  on  both  sides.  Would 
such  a  meeting  reach  an  agreement  on 
the  deployment  of  nuclear  arms? 
Maybe  not.  Probably  not.  But  it 
might.  And  it  would  certainly  improve 
the  understanding  on  both  sides  and 
provide  for  further  progress. 

In  this  connection,  Reston  makes 
two  additional  points:  First,  the  his- 
troy  of  meetings  l>etween  our  Presi- 
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dent  and  the  top  Soviet  leaders  in  the 
past  have  led  to  greater  iinderstand- 
ings  in  virtually  every  case.  Both 
President  Ford  and  President  Carter 
found  their  meetings  with  Breshenev 
useful  even  when  they  did  not  settle 
anjrthing.  They  eased  tensions.  They 
moved  both  nations  a  little  closer  to 
{accommodation. 

'  Second,  the  President  has  been 
meeting  with  Just  about  every  other 
leader  of  virtually  every  other  country 
in  the  world  except  the  Soviet  Union. 
He  sends  Secretary  Shultz  to  the 
Middle  East  although  the  hope  of  an 
agreement  there  is  very  slim.  At  least 
he  is  trying  for  an  agreement  to 
achieve  the  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
and  that  is  certainly  to  the  credit  of 
the  President  and  the  Secretary. 

In  the  same  spirit.  President 
Reagan,  give  it  a  try.  Give  it  a  nudge. 
No  issue  is  nearly  as  important  as  pre- 
venting a  nuclear  war.  However 
remote  the  prospects  of  reaching  an 
agreement  based  on  a  summit  meeting 
may  seem,  let  us  try  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  from  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was   ordered    to    be   printed   in   the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  3, 1983] 
Why  Not  a  Smof  it? 
(By  James  Reston) 
WASHUfOTOH.   April   30.— The  U.S.-Sovlet 
nuclear  arms  talks  in  Oeneva  have  reached 
an  impaase,  which  is  likely  to  develop  into  a 
crisis  before  the  end  of  the  year  unless  both 
sides  make  some  strenuous  new  effort  to 
avoid  it 

The  United  States  is  committed  to  begin 
deploying  its  new  cruise  and  Pershing  2  nu- 
clear missiles  in  Britain.  West  Germany  and 
Italy  at  the  end  of  the  year,  within  reach  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  unless  an  agreement  is 
reached  by  then  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the 
Soviet  intermediate  missiles  now  targeted 
on  Europe.  Both  governments  have  rejected 
the  other's  proposals,  and  already  time  is 
abort  for  a  serious  reappraisal. 

In  fact,  the  danger  increases,  not  only  be- 
cause the  passage  of  time  adds  more  missiles 
to  the  arsenals  of  the  two  major  nuclear  na- 
tions, but  because  Soviet  officials  have  re- 
cently been  ttireatenlng.  If  we  emplace  new 
missiles  in  Europe,  to  put  Intermediate 
Soviet  nuclear  missiles  witliln  striking  dis- 
tance of  the  United  States.  Nobody  who  re- 
members the  Cuban  missUe  crisis  during  the 
Kennedy  Administration  wiU  underestimate 
the  importance  of  avoiding  another  such 
confrontation. 

The  chances  are  that  this  alarming  pros- 
pect will  not  be  removed  by  officials  at 
Geneva  arguing  about  "who's  ahead"  in  the 
arms  race,  but  will  have  to  be  discussed  as 
the  presliUng  political  issue  of  world  affairs 
of  President  Reagan  and  General  Secretary 
Andropov.  Chancellor  Kohl  of  West  Germa- 
ny proposed  such  a  summit  meeting  when 
be  was  here  the  other  day,  and  other  allied 
leaders  are  likely  to  urge  President  Reagan 
to  give  it  serioua  consideration  when  they 
meet  with  blm  at  Williamsburg.  Va..  at  the 
end  of  May. 


The  purpose  of  a  summit  at  the  present 
time  and  under  present  circumstances  is  not 
only  to  reach  some  kind  of  accommodation 
on  the  control  of  nuclear  weapons  but  also 
to  appraise  the  wider  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
their  policies  in  relation  to  the  other  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

In  fact,  unless  there  is  a  better  under- 
standing between  Washington  and  Moscow 
on  a  broad  range  of  issues  that  now  threat- 
en the  peace  and  order  of  the  world,  the 
chances  are  that  they  wUl  not  be  able  to  ne- 
gotiate an  acceptable  nuclear  accommoda- 
tion. 

There  is.  of  course,  a  popular  view  in  the 
United  SUtes  that  two  nations  that  hold 
such  fundamentally  incompatible  views  of 
history,  of  the  nature  of  society  and  the  in- 
dividual's place  in  it  cannot  hope  to  reach  a 
general  agreement,  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  wouldn't  be  faithful  to  its  promises  if 
they  did. 

However,  former  Presidents  Ford  and 
Carter,  who  were  the  last  to  meet  a  Soviet 
leader  personally,  do  not  agree,  nor  do  they 
accept  the  idea  that  personal  summits  are 
meaningless. 

Mr.  Ford  testifies  that  his  long  talks  with 
Leonid  Brezhnev  at  Vladivostok,  while  they 
didn't  settle  anything,  were  highly  useful. 
Mr.  Carter  met  Mr.  Brezhnev  in  Vleima 
near  the  end  of  his  Administration  for  the 
signing  of  the  SALT  II  treaty  and  thought 
their  general  talk  on  U.S.-Soviet  relations 
was  hopeful. 

But  by  that  time,  Vic.  Brezhnev  was  very 
ilL  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  Mr.  Carter's  nation- 
al security  adviser,  has  said  that  "the  great- 
est foreign  policy  mistake  we  made  was  that 
we  did  not  meet  Brezhnev  early  in  the 
Carter  Administration  and  make  clear  to 
him  what  the  United  States  could  do  to  im- 
prove relations,  and  what  it  could  not  toler- 
ate in  defense  of  its  national  interests." 

In  President  Reagan's  case,  there  are  even 
domestic  political  arguments  for  a  summit 
meeting.  His  foreign  policy  is  not  going  well 
in  the  Middle  East,  Central  America  or  even 
in  Europe.  As  a  result,  the  Congress  is  chal- 
lenging his  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
sometimes  adding  to  the  confusion  in  the 
process.  Nobody  doubts  that  a  summit  meet- 
ing with  Mr.  Andropov  would  command  the 
attention  of  the  world  and  even  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

For  the  time  being,  Mr.  Reagan  is  scram- 
bling from  one  crisis  to  another,  reacting  to 
other  people's  leads,  emphasizing  El  Salva- 
dor in  a  major  speech  to  a  joint  session  of 
Congress  and  sending  Secretary  of  State 
George  Shultz  to  the  Middle  East.  The  Sec- 
retary vows  to  remain  for  weeks  if  necessary 
to  get  the  foreign  troops  out  of  Lebanon 
and,  against  the  odds,  try  to  persuade  the 
Israelis  to  accept  the  Reagan  plan  for  Pales- 
tinian "autonomy"  in  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza. 

It's  hard  to  understand  these  priorities. 
The  President  finds  time  to  deal  with  the 
leaders  of  almost  every  government  in  the 
world  except  the  Soviet  Union,  but  even 
with  a  nuclear  crisis  coming  on.  neither  Mr. 
Reagan  nor  Mr.  Andropov  is  making  any 
move  to  talk  things  over. 

The  President  sent  Secretary  Shultz  to 
the  Middle  East  not  because  he  had  an 
agreement  or  even  much  hope  of  one  but 
because  he  wanted  to  demonstrate  that  he 
was  willing  to  do  everything  possible  to  keep 
the  peace  process  going. 

The  same  argument  applies  to  a  Reagan- 
Andropov  summit.  It  might  not  get  any- 
where, but  history  and  the  American  voters 


are  not  likely  to  blame  President  Reagan  for 
trying. 


In  a  number  of  regions  around  the 
world. 


SALVADOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  America's  foremost  essayists,  Joan 
Didion,  has  recently  published  a  book 
about  her  experiences  in  El  Salvador. 
Her  book  is  entitled  "Salvador,"  and  in 
it  Didion  draws  on  her  10  years  spent 
observing  life  in  El  Salvador  to  assem- 
ble a  compelling  report  on  one  of  the 
world's  most  troubled  and  least  under- 
stood nations. 

Didion  is  a  concise,  lucid  writer  with 
an  eye  for  the  grimly  ironic.  Through 
her  report  we  receive  an  eye-opening 
look  at  a  region  fraught  with  violence. 
We  learn  of  the  oppression,  the  death 
squads,  and  the  body  dumps  which 
abound  in  this  tiny  Central  American 
country.  Didion  saw  one  of  these  body 
dumps  near  a  national  tourist  center. 
She  notes  that  the  magazine  of  the 
national  airline  of  El  Salvador  de- 
scribed this  area  in  their  April-June 
1982  issue  as  "offering  excellent  sub- 
jects for  color  photography."  Over  the 
course  of  her  book  we  learn  that  such 
bizarre  ironies  are  a  fact  of  life— a  way 
of  life— in  Salvador. 

Didion  does  not  attempt  to  pass 
judgments  or  offer  correctives  for  the 
existing  conditions  in  El  Salvador.  In- 
stead, she  brings  the  country  to  life 
through  her  own  observations  of  the 
social  and  political  landscapes  as  she 
experienced  them.  After  reading  just  a 
few  chapters  of  her  book,  it  becomes 
all  too  apparent  that  killings  and 
human  rights  violations  are  common- 
place. Didion  implies  that  one  of  the 
worst  aspects  of  these  conditions  is 
this  commonness:  the  citizens  of  El 
Salvador  are  so  inured  to  the  death 
and  terror  around  them  they  no 
longer  recognize  it. 

Mr.  President,  through  her  thought- 
provoking  insights.  Joan  Didion  pre- 
sents a  unique  account  of  life  and 
death  in  El  Salvador.  Her  report  re- 
veals a  country  where  human  rights 
are  not  protected  and  where  indis- 
criminate killings  occur  daily. 

While  genocide  is  not  presently  oc- 
curring in  El  Salvador,  the  frequency 
of  hiunan  rights  abuses  there  warrants 
our  notice.  In  other  places  at  other 
times,  patterns  of  violence  similar  to 
those  in  EH  Salvador  have  led  to  trage- 
dies involving  genocide.  Prom  news  re- 
ports, agency  issues,  and  books  such  as 
Ms.  Didion's,  we  hear  the  warnings  of 
impending  tragedy  in  El  Salvador. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  to  their 
advice  and  consent  to  a  treaty  that 
would  make  genocide  an  international, 
punishable  crime.  Through  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Genocide  Convention, 
the  United  States  can  lend  a  strong 
voice  in  the  fight  to  eliminate  human 
rights  violations  and  thereby  remove 
the  specter  of  death  which  is  so  visible 


SENATOR  JOHN  TOWER 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Times  informed  me  that  his  paper  was 
going  to  do  a  profile  of  Senator  John 
TowBR.  My  views  were  solicited  and  I 
was  more  than  willing  to  contribute  to 
a  story  about  a  man  that  I  consider  to 
be  a  close  friend. 

Anything  that  I  might  say  about 
John  Towir  would  be  the  same 
whether  on  or  off  the  record.  I  chose 
to  go  on  the  record.  I  was  asked  about 
his  strong  points,  his  weaknesses— as  if 
each  of  us  can  be  summed  up  like  a 
balance  sheet  of  debits  and  credits. 

I  spoke  of  John  Tower's  intelligence 
and  integrity.  I  referred  to  his  skill  as 
a  consummate  negotiator  during  con- 
ference committee  action  on  the  de- 
fense authorization  bills,  his  delega- 
tion of  total  responsibility  to  his  sub- 
committee chairman,  and  his  unflag- 
ging support  for  their  decisions  even  if 
opposed  by  the  Pentagon. 

I  was  asked  whether  he  had  a 
temper.  Yes.  he  has  a  temper.  He  is  an 
intense  man.  but  he  is  not  a  vindictive 
one.  And.  I  noted.  like  our  former  col- 
league Senator  Edmund  Muskie,  he 
could  use  controlled  anger  deliberately 
and  skillfully  during  the  course  of 
debate. 

I  thought  I  had  expressed  some  posi- 
tive views  which  I  genuinely  hold 
about  John  Tower  and.  therefore,  was 
surprised  to  see  a  quote  in  bold  tjrpe 
attributed  to  me  in  the  April  29  issue 
of  the  Times.  "He  has  been  saying  the 
same  things  for  20  years."  The  tone  of 
the  quote  appeared  pejorative,  the  im- 
plication negative. 

Did  I  say  those  words?  Indeed,  I  did. 
But  they  were  said  in  response  to  a 
question:  "Isn't  John  Tower  out  of 
step  with  the  public  mood  of  the  coun- 
try on  defense  spending?"  Perhaps  so, 
but  John  Tower  has  been  saying  the 
same  thing  for  20  years,  that  we  have 
to  rebuild  and  modernize  our  defenses. 
He  is  not  someone  who  holds  his  ear 
to  the  ground  to  sound  out  in  which 
direction  the  public  mood  may  be  run- 
ning. Churchill  told  us  it  was  very 
hard  for  anyone  to  look  up  to  a  leader 
who  assumed  that  awkward  posture. 
He  has  been  consistent  despite  any 
shift  in  the  public  opinion  polls.  That 
is  to  his  credit. 

That  is  a  rough,  if  not  exact,  para- 
phrase of  my  words  on  John  "rowER. 
Now  I  know  the  author  of  the  column 
to  be  an  excellent  and  fairminded  re- 
porter who  is  no  doubt  limited  by 
space  considerations,  and,  I  suspect, 
the  sharpness  of  editorial  scissors.  So  I 
cast  no  criticisms. 

I  take  the  floor  today  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  that  each  one 
of  us  in  public  office  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  profiles  which  either  profess  to 


plumb  the  depths — or  catch  the  es- 
sence— of  our  personalities.  Often  we 
are  more  than  appear  to  the  public 
eye,  occasionally,  far  less.  Each  of  us 
has  character  flaws  and  fallibilities. 

But  I  know  that  John  Tower  is 
more  than  a  man  that  wears  pin- 
striped suits  to  enhance  his  height.  He 
is  more  than  a  man  afflicted  with  an 
obsession  that  the  Russians  are 
coming. 

As  a  sketch,  the  story  on  John 
Tower  may  have  hit  its  mark.  But  as  a 
portrait,  it  missed  the  man. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION'S 
COMMITMENT  TO  FEDERALISM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  Richard 
S.  Williamson,  Assistant  to  President 
Reagan  for  Intergovernmental  Affairs, 
has  written  an  insightful  account  of 
the  Reagan  administration's  commit- 
ment to  federalism,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article,  which 
appeared  in  the  publication  American 
Education,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  ADKIinSTitATlOR'S  COMMITlfKirT  TO 

Federalism 
(By  Richard  S.  Williamson) 

This  nation  has  never  fully  debated  the 
fact  that  over  the  past  forty  years  federal- 
ism—one of  the  most  essential  and  underly- 
ing principles  of  our  Constitution— has 
nearly  disappeared  as  a  guiding  force  in 
American  politics  and  government.  My  Ad- 
ministration intends  to  initiate  such  a 
debate.— President  Reagan,  in  an  address  to 
the  National  Conference  of  State  Legisla- 
tures, July  1981. 

The  following  January,  in  his  first  State 
of  the  Union  Message,  the  President  pre- 
sented a  major  Federalism  Initiative  to  sort 
out  our  resp>onsibUities  among  the  various 
units  of  government,  and  the  issue  was 
joined.  The  media  dubbed  it  "New  Federal- 
ism" and  the  topic  moved  to  the  forefront 
of  public  debate. 

To  understand  President  Reagan's  com- 
mitment to  federalism,  it  is  necessary  to  rec- 
ognize how  it  is  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the 
American  policy.  While  the  debate  often  fo- 
cuses on  organizational  principles,  a  vibrant 
federalism  has  importance  beyond  its  serv- 
ice as  an  instrumentality.  It  is  Integral  to 
social  accord,  and  thus  preserves  our  democ- 
racy. 

In  a  recent  thesis  prepared  for  the  Ameri- 
can Enterprise  Institute,  Daniel  J.  Elazar 
maintained  that  American  federalism  can  be 
traced  to  the  Mayflower  Compact  of  1620. 
Because  the  Pilgrims  were  about  to  settle  in 
an  area  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
patent-issuing  company,  they  drew  up  an 
aboardship  agreement  to  preserve  order 
through  nile  of  law  sanctioned  by  them- 
selves. It  was  patterned  after  their  church 
convenant  which  vested  religious  authority 
in  the  congregation.  Thus,  the  Mayflower 
Ck>mpact  was  an  agreement  by  parties  seek- 
ing to  unite  for  a  common  purpose  while 
preserving  their  respective  integrities. 

FEDERALISM  IS  A  CORNERSTONE  OP  OUR 
GOVERNMENT'S  FOUNDATION 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the 
Constitution  were  preceded  by  innumerable 
compacts,  covenants,  and  constitutions  to 


create  churches,  trading  companies,  towns, 
and  colonies.  In  toto  they  established  the 
roots  of  federalism  as  the  political,  econmn- 
ic,  social,  and  religious  dimensions  of  Amer- 
ica society. 

Federalism  fosters  social  harmony  because 
it  reduces  government  to  a  manageable  scale 
and  makes  citizen  participation  more  readily 
accessible.  Decentralization  allows  individ- 
ual and  communal  Interests  to  be  balanced, 
avoiding  colleetivism  and  potential  disinte- 
gration into  anarchy.  Federalinn  thus  bonds 
the  character  of  our  society  because  people 
can  unite  with  one  another  to  accomplish  a 
common  purpose  without  losing  their  indi- 
viduality. 

Federalism  promotes  civic  responsibility 
by  fostering  citizen  participation.  Ck>mmuni-  ' 
ty  members  serve  on  city  councils,  zoning 
boards,  advisory  committees,  and  other  simi- 
lar organizations.  Most  states  and  localities 
provide  for  ballot  initiatives  and  referenda 
to  decide  at  least  some  public  policy  issues. 
Advisory  votes  are  also  common  at  the  state 
and  local  level.  All  states  have  some  form  of 
open  meeting  laws,  and  most  have  open 
records  laws.  Most  states  also  require  local 
budget  hearings.  As  a  consequence  of  citi- 
zens participating  in  and  learning  about  the 
workings  of  government,  civic  responsibility 
is  deeply  embedded  in  society  and  allowed  to 
flourish.  This  mitigates  the  dangers  of  a 
permanent  ruling  class  entrenched  in  a  dis- 
tant bureaucracy. 

Federalism  helps  secure  individual  rights 
by  providing  multiple  avenues  of  redress. 
Indeed,  our  republic  was  founded  because  a 
distant  and  monopolistic  government  in 
England  was  denying  or  trespassing  rights. 
By  dividing  government  into  units — each  de- 
riving its  authority  from  the  same  people. ' 
yet  acting  autonomously— competition  for 
public  preference  in  the  delivery  of  services 
is  encouraged.  Each  unit  serves  as  a  protec- 
tion from  the  tyranny  of  the  other. 

Federalism  provides  diversity  and  allows 
for  local  considerations  in  problem  solving. 
In  1932,  Supreme  Court  Justice  Louis  Bran- 
deis,  in  a  dissenting  opinion  in  New  State  Ice 
Co.  V.  Liebmann,  wrote: 

"It  is  one  of  the  happy  Incidents  of  the 
federal  system  that  a  single,  courageous 
state  may,  if  its  citizens  choose,  serve  as  a 
laboratory;  and  try  novel  social  and  econom- 
ic experiments  without  risk  to  the  rest  of 
the  country." 

States  can  learn  from  one  another's  ex- 
periments. Under  a  federal  framework,  a 
problem  solved  in  one  manner  at  a  given 
time  and  place  may  be  solved  differently  in 
another  period  and  setting.  States  and  local- 
ities have  flexibUity  to  adjust  for  differing 
social  customs,  demographics,  and  climate. 
In  the  area  of  welfare,  for  example,  it  is  im- 
practical to  design  one  program  which  will 
serve  the  diverse  needs  of  the  urban  poor  in 
New  York  City,  the  refugees  In  Miami,  and 
the  niral  poor  in  Appalachia. 

Federalism  fosters  accountability  because 
state  and  local  officials  are  more  accessible 
to  the  people.  By  decentralizing  the  public 
policy  forum,  decisions  that  directly  affect, 
the  lives  of  average  citizens  are  made  by  the 
unit  of  government  closest  to  them.  People 
know  whom  to  blame  when  services  go  sour, 
and  they  have  recourse  in  the  voting  booth. 
Also,  local  officials  are  fulltime  citizens  of 
the  community  and  are  available  in  the 
neighborhood  on  a  daily  basis. 

Federalism  is  efficient  because  responsibil- 
ities are  sorted  out.  With  a  national  govern- 
ment focusing  on  national  problems,  and 
state  and  local  governments  handling  their 
own  local  problems,  the  system  does  not 
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become  overloaded  and  congested.  Flexibil- 
ity and  workability  are  maintained  because 
resources  can  be  targeted.  Conversely,  mon- 
olltblc  governments  are  wasteful— their  bu- 
reaucratic overhead  diverts  funds  from  real 
services,  and  programs  may  be  designed 
which  are  not  really  needed  in  certain  Jurls- 
dlcttons. 

The  qualities  of  a  federal  system  can  be 
summarised  as  the  law  of  comparative  ad- 
vantage for  governments:  Let  each  unit  do 
what  it  does  best  and  most  cost-efficiently. 
It  is  a  division  of  labor  as  fundamentally 
prudent  in  government  as  it  is  in  Industry, 
(Hganizations,  and  the  home. 

mw  rBkBBAUSit  ■xntKSEHTs  psssiOKirr's 
coioimixirr  to  change 

Prom  the  outset  of  his  Administration, 
the  President  emphasized  that  there  was  to 
be  a  dramatic  change  in  the  attitude  of  the 
federal  establishment.  A  fifty  year  trend  of 
power  centralization  in  Washington  was  to 
be  reversed.  The  Federalism  Initiative  was  a 
major  step,  but  it  was  just  part  of  a  multifa- 
ceted  program  to  restore  a  proper  Constitu- 
tional balance  of  power  in  our  system  of 
government. 

He  asked  his  Cabinet  members  to  ensure 
that  a  high-level  person  be  assigned  respon- 
sibility for  intergovernmental  affairs  in 
each  department  or  agency.  He  instructed 
the  Cabinet  to  conduct  "early  and  genuine 
consultation"  with  state  and  local  officials 
concerning  programs  and  policy  changes. 
And  he  called  on  them  to  monitor  programs 
carefully  to  ensure  that  they  did  not  have 
unintended  and  undesirable  effects  on  state 
and  local  governments.  The  spending  reduc- 
tions reordered  priorities  to  enable  the  na- 
tional budget  to  address  truly  national 
needs. 

nfty-seven  narrow  and  restrictive  categor- 
ical grant-in-aid  programs  were  consolidated 
into  nine  broad  block  grants.  This  response 
to  the  call  for  flexibility  from  sUte  and 
local  officials  allows  them  to  achieve  better 
services  by  targeting  funds  to  local  needs.  It 
also  reduced  paperwork  for  states  and  local- 
ities by  5.4  million  manhours  (83%)  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  The  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Block  Grant,  for  example,  con- 
solidated numerous  federal  activities  and 
programs.'  It  enabled  Secretary  Bell  to 
eliminate  118  pages  in  the  Federal  Regiater. 
Savings  of  $1.5  million  resulted  from  reduc- 
ing grant  application  requirements,  and 
$215,000  from  easing  programmatic  and  fi- 
nancial reporting  burdens. 

DiaiGUtATIOn  SAVKS  TAXPATXRS  DOLLARS 

The  President  established  a  Task  Force  on 
Regulatory  Relief  chaired  by  Vice  President 
Bush.  To  date.  119  reviews  have  been  under- 
taken. 35  of  which  relate  directly  to  state 
and  local  governments.  This  alone  will  save 
taxpayers  roughly  $2  billion  locally  in  annu- 
ally recurring  costs,  and  between  $4  and  $6 
billion  locally  in  total  investment  costs.  This 
Is  just  the  start  of  deregulation  for  state 
and  local  governments,  as  the  President  rec- 
ognizes that  there  is  much  more  that  can 
and  must  be  done  in  these  areas. 

On  an  ad  hoc  basis,  the  Administration 
opposed  new  restrictions  on  state  and  local 
governments,  such  as  recent  Congressional 
proposals  for  regulation  of  state  and  local 
employee  pension  plans. 

Undeniably.  Congress  has  not  given  the 
President  everything  he  wanted  in  return- 
ing power  and  authority  to  states  and  local- 


■For  eomplete  list  of  programs  consolidated 
under  Chapter  3  of  the  Education  Block  Orant,  see 
the  following  Itot. 


ities:  and  movement  on  his  "Federalism  Ini- 
tiative" has  not  been  as  swift  as  he  would 
like.  But  like  a  dog  walking  on  hind  legs,  it's 
not  important  whether  it's  done  gracefully, 
it's  Just  extraordinary  that  it's  happening  at 
aU. 

The  federal  establishment  has  begun  the 
politically  unnatural  act  of  relinquishing 
power  and  restoring  traditional  responsibil- 
ities to  sUte  and  local  governments.  The 
rush  to  a  monolithic  federal  establishment 
has  been  halted.  Now  the  debate  is  not  only 
what  government  should  finance,  but  which 
unit  of  government  should  be  responsible 
for  given  programs. 

In  essence,  all  the  President's  federalism 
efforts  have  grass  roots  origins.  They  are 
what  the  people  have  long  been  asking  of 
their  governors,  state  legislators,  and  munic- 
ipal and  county  officials,  and  in  turn  what 
state  and  local  officials  have  been  asking  of 
Washington. 

Ronald  Reagan  has  been  speaking  out  for 
twenty  years  about  the  virtues  of  federal- 
ism—as private  citizen,  as  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  as  a  Presidential  candidate.  His 
landslide  election  was  correctly  reported  as 
an  eruption  in  the  American  body  politic: 
but  it  was  not  without  its  seismographic 
warnings.  The  relentless  gravitation  of 
power  of  Washington  during  the  1960s  and 
1970s  had  long  been  producing  discord  in 
our  system  of  government. 

Social  harmony  was  not  being  fostered, 
because  individual  rights  and  local  priorities 
were  being  suppressed.  Civic  responsibility 
was  not  being  promoted,  because  govern- 
ment was  becoming  more  distant  from  the 
people.  Diversity  and  accountability  were 
being  stifled  because  Washington  was  con- 
stricting options,  and  government  had 
become  profligate  and  inefficient. 

Frustrated  at  losing  control  of  their  gov- 
ernance and  by  the  failure  of  the  liberal 
programs  to  solve  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems, the  voters  staged  a  revolt.  The  Con- 
gressional elections  of  1978  and  1980  pro- 
duced a  distinctly  more  conservative  Con- 
gress. Such  tax  limitation  ballot  initiatives 
as  Proposition  13  in  California,  and  Proposi- 
tion 2V^  in  Idassachusetts  demonstrated  un- 
equivocally that  the  voters  were  demanding 
that  fewer  dollars  go  to  the  public  sector.  In 
addition,  the.  people  were  sending  a  clarion 
message  that  government  should  come 
home  to  the  state  and  local  level.  This  was 
amply  reaffirmed  in  a  Harris  Poll  taken 
shortly  after  the  President's  announcement 
of  his  Federalism  Initiative.  It  showed  that, 
by  a  2-to-l  margin,  the  American  people  ap- 
proved of  the  major  components  of  this  pro- 
posaL 

The  new  formula  for  American  govern- 
ment Is  thus  diversity  and  decentralization. 
This  will  achieve  better  services  from 
shrinking  resources,  restore  faith  In  our 
system,  and  make  government  work  again. 

(EorroR's  NoTK  The  Federalism  concept 
and  final  proposal  are  still  being  defined 
and  deliberated  among  Federal  and  state 
government  leaders.  Many  specific  points 
outlined  in  these  articles  are  subject  to 
change  as  the  debate  continues.  American 
Education  presents  these  discussions  of  Fed- 
eralism—one from  the  viewtx>int  of  an  Ad- 
ministration official  and  the  other  from  a 
n.S.  Senator— as  part  of  our  continuing 
effort  to  bring  to  our  readers  current 
thought  on  topical  issues  in  education.  We 
welcome  your  response  to  these  and  other 
articles  in  American  Education.) 


PROOaXJU  COinOLIIMTKD  Uudbk  Educatiom 

Block  QKAira/CBArRB  3 
Civil    Rights    Technical    Assistance    and 
Training. 
Teacher  Centers. 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Education  Pro- 
gram. 
Follow  Through. 

Strengthening  State  Educational  Agency 
Management. 
Teacher  Corps— Operations  and  Training. 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act— Basic  Grants 
to  Local  Education  Agencies. 

Emergency   School   Aid   Act— Grants   to 
Non-Prof  it  Organizations. 

Emergency  School  Aid  Act— Educational 
TV  and  Radio. 

Educational   Television    and   Radio   Pro- 
gramming. 

Use  of  Technology  in  Basic  Skills  Instruc- 
tion. 
Ethnic  Heritage  Studies  Program. 
National  Diffusion  Program. 
Career  Education. 

Education    for   the    Use   of   the   Metric 
System  of  Measurement. 

Education  for  Gifted  and  Talented  ChU- 
dren  and  Youth  (State  Administered  and 
Discretionary  Programs). 
Community  Eklucation. 
Consumers'  Education. 
Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Educa- 
tion in  the  Arts. 

Instructional  Material  and  School  Library 
Resources. 

Improvement  in  Local  Educational  Prac- 
tice. 
International  Understanding  Program. 
Emergency     School     Aid     Act— Magnet 
Schools.    Unlveristy/Business    Cooperation 
and  Neutral  Site  Planning. 

Career  Education  State  Allotment  Pro- 
gram. 
Basic  Skills  Improvement. 
Emergency    School    Aid    Act— Planning 
Grants. 

Emergency    School    Aid    Act— Pre-Imple- 
mentation  Assistance  Grants. 

Emergency  School  Aid  Act— Out-of-Cycle 
Grants. 

Emergency  School  Aid  Act— Special  Dis- 
cretionary Assistance  Grants. 

Emergency  School  Aid  Act— State  Agency 
Grants. 

Emergency  School   Aid  Act— Grants  for 
the  Arts 

Biomedical  Sciences  for  Talented  Disad- 
vantaged Secondary  Students. 

Pre-College  Teacher  Development  in  Sci- 
ence Programs. 
Secretary's  Discretionary  Program. 
Law-Related  Education. 
Cities  in  Schools. 
PUSH  for  Excellence. 
Emergency   School   Aid   Act— Evaluation 
Contracts. 

The  following  categorical  programs  were 
authorized  in  1981  but  never  funded.  They 
are  authorized  in  Chapter  2  of  the  1983 
Education  Block  Grant: 
Preschool  Partnership  Program. 
Youth  Employment  Program. 
Environmental  Education. 
Health  Education. 
Correction  Education. 
Population  Education. 
Dissemination  of  Information. 
Educational  Proficiency  Standards. 
Special  Grants  for  Safe  Schools. 


ANOTHER  SUCCESSFUL  ESOP 
COMPANY 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  am  stire 
that  my  colleagues  have  noticed  that 
employee  stock  ownership  is  catching 
on  in  the  United  States.  The  legisla- 
tion that  we  have  enacted  over  the 
past  10  years  has  been  successful  in 
encouraging  more  than  5,000  compa- 
nies to  share  ownership  with  their  em- 
ployees through  employee  stock  own- 
ership plans  ({SOP'S). 

I  am  convinced  that  the  growth  of 
employee  stock  onwership  is  one  of 
the  most  beneficial  changes  that  we 
have  brought  about  in  the  U.S.  econo- 
my in  many  years.  By  broadening  the 
opportunities  for  working  Americans 
to  gain  an  ownership  stake  in  the  com- 
panies for  which  they  work,  we  have 
begtin  to  build  a  firm  foundation  for 
future  economic  growth  that  will  be 
more  equitably  shared.  Although 
there  is  much  yet  to  be  done,  it  is 
gratifying  to  find  that  the  legislation 
that  we  have  enacted  thus  far  has  re- 
sulted in  such  widespread  success. 

As  an  example  of  that  success,  Mr. 
President,  I  will  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  recently  published  profile 
of  an  ESOP  company  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  This  profile  was  compiled  by 
the  Employee  Stock  Ownership  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  a  trade  organiza- 
tion representing  the  interests  of  com- 
panies which  share  an  interest  in 
ESOP's.  This  profile  is  the  latest  in  a 
continuing  series  of  studies  undertak- 
en by  the  association,  studies  which 
prove  time  and  again  the  many  bene- 
fits of  legislation  favoring  the  use  of 
employee  stock  ownership  as  a  tech- 
nique of  corporate  finance. 

ESOP's  provide  companies  with  a 
flexible  financing  tool  with  which 
they  can  achieve  a  variety  of  corporate 
purposes  while,  in  the  process,  insur- 
ing that  their  employees  have  an  op- 
portunity to  share  in  a  piece  of  the 
action. 

Although  we  have  recently  placed 
increased  national  emphasis  on  the  fi- 
nancing of  such  "hard"  factors  as  cap- 
ital investment  and  research  and  de- 
velopment, thus  far  we  continue  to 
overlook  those  "soft"  factors  that  can 
have  such  an  important  impact  on  pro- 
ductivity and  profitability— the  moti- 
vation, commitment,  and  dedication  of 
our  work  force.  Incentives  for  employ- 
ee stock  ownership  provide  a  way  to 
link  these  two  factors,  and  to  end  the 
costly  mismatch  between  our  national 
goal  of  improved  productivity  and  our 
system  of  incentives  and  rewards. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
profile  to  which  I  referred  earlier  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  profUe 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thk  Cahtxrburt  Pucss  ESOP 

The  Canterbtiry  Printing  Company  was 
founded  in  1950  in  a  small  garage  on  Can- 
terbury Hill  near  Rome  in  Upstate  New 


York.  Since  those  days  of  one-man  oper- 
ation, this  innovative  company  has  expand- 
ed its  markets  and  updated  its  equipment 
and  processes  to  become  one  of  the  region's 
leading  commercial  lithographers.  Today, 
nearly  75%  of  the  Canterbury  effort  is  de- 
voted to  periodicals,  sperlallidng  in  the  med- 
ical-pharmaceutical field. 

The  company  has  grown  to  a  vibrant  busi- 
ness now  employing  more  than  60  people. 
Sales  in  1982  climbed  17%  over  the  previous 
year,  to  ^>proxlmately  $4  million.  Canter- 
bury Press  has  been  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
the  four-day  work  week.  And,  it  has  added 
another  Important  dimension  to  its  leader- 
ship with  its  onployees:  Ownership. 

The  Canterbury  Press  Employee  Stock 
Ownership  Plan  was  established  in  1975  by 
the  then-owner.  Ward  West,  as  a  means  of 
divesting  his  100%  ownership  of  the  firm.  As 
is  often  the  case.  Mr.  West  was  looking  for  a 
way  to  reward  his  many  loyal  employees 
who  might  otherwise  have  lost  their  posi- 
tions by  a  sale  to  another  entity.  After  in- 
vestigating the  recently-enacted  provisions 
of  the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act  (ERISA),  he  decided  on  an  ESOP 
buyout  of  his  interest  in  the  company.  The 
ESOP  now  owns  100%  of  Canterbury  Press 
stock,  making  it  one  of  a  growing  number  of 
completely  employee-owned  companies. 

CAHTERBURY'S  ESOP  SETDP 

The  Canterbury  Press  ESOP  was  started 
with  no  conversion  of  other  benefit  plans. 
The  banlu  were  not  involved  and  there  were 
no  compensating  wage  or  benefit  reductions. 
A  small-scale  participatory  profit  sharing 
plan  and  a  saving  plan  were  terminated, 
with  the  proceeds  distributed  to  the  partici- 
pants either  in  cash  or  rolled  over  into  an- 
nuities. 

The  corporation  has  contributed  15%  of 
eligible  payroll  each  year.  These  cash  con- 
tributions have  been  used  to  gradually  pur- 
chase all  of  the  stock.  At  the  time  of  Ward 
West's  retirement  in  1981.  the  corporation 
loaned  the  ESOP  trust  (350.000  to  permit 
purchase  of  the  balance  of  shares  held  by 
Mr.  West.  This  loan  is  steadily  being  offset 
by  corporate  contributions,  and  will  be  paid 
off  by  the  end  of  1983. 

The  Canterbury  stock  is  currently  valued 
in  excess  of  $1.5  million.  An  outside  apprais- 
er makes  an  annual  valuation  of  the  stock 
since  it  is  not  publicly  traded.  An  outside 
bank  trustee  is  also  utilized.  A  reduction  for 
closely-held  stock  was  taken  until  Mr.  West 
divested  in  1981.  The  ESOP  has  been  audit- 
ed by  the  IRS  on  various  occasions  with  no 
problems.  No  TRASOP  or  PAYSOP  vari- 
ations have  been  utilized  thus  far. 

Most  of  the  cash  has  been  used  for  stock 
purchases,  so  there  is  little  balance  at  the 
present  time  to  cover  the  firm's  repurchase 
liabilities.  The  C^anterbury  workforce  is  still 
relatively  young  and  turnover  is  minimal,  so 
stock  distribution  should  not  be  a  problem 
in  the  immediate  future.  The  company  is 
plaiming  ahead  to  meet  these  needs  by  in- 
vesting future  corporate  contributions  to 
cover  obligations  to  departing  employee- 
owners.  The  feaslbUity  of  insurance  cover- 
age is  also  under  investigation. 

Since  mid- 1981.  the  company  has  invested 
well  over  $1  million  in  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment. Avenues  of  financing  have  included 
the  New  York  State  Job  Development  Au- 
thority, the  Oneida  County  and  City  of 
Rome  Industrial  Development  Corpora- 
tions, as  well  as  local  banks. 

Participation  in  the  ESOP  at  Canterbury 
Press  is  based  on  a  few  eligibility  require- 
ments. Quite  simply,  all  full-time  employees 
Join  the  Plan  on  their  twenty-fifth  birthday. 


Employees  who  work  less  than  one  thou- 
sand hours  during  any  calendar  year  do  not 
partici[>ate.  ESOP  contributions  are  based 
on  employees'  regular  compensation,  ex- 
cluding overtime. 

ESOP  participation  continues  until  an  em- 
ployee leaves  due  to  death,  retirement  or  a 
break  of  the  1000  hours  requirement.  Distri- 
bution of  account  balances  takes  place  upon 
reaching  retirement  age.  death  or  total  dis- 
ability. Employees  are  given  the  option  of 
lump  sum  or  installment  distribution  of 
their  ESOP  holdings,  and  a  "put"  option  for 
their  stock  is  mandatory. 

An  open  shop  contract  is  in  effect  with 
the  Graphic  Arts  International  Union, 
which  has  Jurisdiction  in  camera,  stripping, 
plating  and  printing  press  areas.  The  ESOP  . 
is  not  involved  In  the  contract  and  union 
membership  has  no  bearing  on  ESOP  par- 
ticipation. Employees  also  enjoy  complete 
company-paid  health  care  benefits  and  life 
insiumnce. 

Canterbury  Press  boasts  the  first  four-day 
work  week  in  Central  New  York.  Ompany 
president  Don  McLoughlin  explains  that 
such  a  schedule  actually  allows  for  more 
production  time.  The  printing  presses  can  ' 
run  for  10-11  hours  daily  before  being  shut- 
down. Longer  and  more  complex  jobs  can  i>e 
completed  sooner,  and  costly  start-up  and 
cleaning  of  the  machines  is  minimized. 

IMPROVED  QUALrrr  VIA  COMMimiCATION 

The  ESOP  was  not  universally  understood 
and  embraced  by  the  employees  at  the 
outset.  However,  according  to  McLoughlin. 
each  year  of  operation  under  the  ESOP  cre- 
ates more  believers.  Regular  employee  meet- 
ings in  both  large  and  small  groups  work 
toward  stimulating  discussion  among  the 
stockholders.  Even  at  these  meetings, 
though,  it  has  not  been  easy  to  Involve  ev- 
eryone as  much  as  management  would  like. 

The  Canterbury  Press  ESOP  Conunittee, 
which  consists  of  president  Don  McLough- 
lin along  with  the  company's  secretary- 
treasurer  and  a  representative  from  the. 
shop,  maintains  an  open  door  policy  for 
comments  and  questions  about  the  ESOP- 
and  about  company  operations  in  generaL 
This  approach  provides  valuable  input  from 
employees. 

Management  shares  some  corporate  infor- 
mation at  plant-wide  meetings  called  Re- 
ports to  Stockholders.  Detailed  financial  in- 
formation is  not  distributed,  but  general  dis- 
cussions of  profitability,  growth  plans, 
equipment  purchases,  etc..  are  included. 

As  a  closely-held  stock  corporation.  Can- 
terbury Press  has  no  voting  pass-through  of 
ESOP  stock.  The  company  issues  special 
annual  reports  and  stock  certificates  to  let 
the  ESOP  participants  know  the  successful 
status  of  their  plan.  However,  Canterbury 
Press  avoids  declaring  and  passing-through 
dividends  on  the  ESOP  stock  because  they 
are  not  tax -deductible. 

McLoughlin  explains  the  effect  of  the 
ESOP  "Since  the  advent  of  ESOP.  we  have 
really  seen  an  increase  in  quality."  And.  in 
an  Industry  where  the  quality  of  the  work- 
manship is  its  most  Important  feature,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  Important  benefits  of  the 
ESOP.  "It  is  now  common  to  hear  someone 
on  the  shop  floor  say.  "Be  careful  with 
that— it's  my  company,  you  know!'  " 

The  future  is  very  bright  for  Canterbury 
Press.  Employment  is  expected  to  continue 
to  grow  and  sales  are  projected  to  increase. 
Likewise,  the  outlook  for  the  ESOP  is  very 
good.  Its  original  objective  of  purchasing 
the  company  from  its  sole  owner  has  been 
met  and  its  future  is  financially  secure. 
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Ifanagement  is  now  puttinc  more  empbAsls 
on  the  employee  communication  and  par- 
ticipation aspects  of  the  E80P,  working 
toward  an  even  better  understanding  of 
what  it  means  to  be  a  Canterbury  Press  em- 
ployee-owner. 

Says  McLoushlin.  "The  idea  of  actual 
company  ownership,  along  with  the  four 
day  work  week  in  effect  at  Canterbury  for 
the  past  11  years,  ensures  us  of  top  talent  as 
openings  occur."  When  pressed  for  one 
thing  that  would  improve  the  ofieration  of 
the  ESOP  and  the  company,  he  adds,  "If  we 
were  granted  one  wish,  it  would  be  that  we 
be  permitted  to  pay  divldoids  as  a  corporate 
deduction." 


TESTIMONY  BEFORE  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS  COMMITTEE  ON 
MX  TWTTfifiTT.ir 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee began  3  days  of  hearings  on  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  26,  relating  to 
the  MX  missile  and  its  basing  mode. 
Oiu-  witnesses  this  morning  were  Mr. 
McGeorge  Bundy  and  Mr.  Stansfield 
Turner.  So  that  their  views  might  be 
available  to  all  Senators,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  material  they  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Tomorrow  the  com- 
mittee hearings  will  continue  with  tes- 
timony from  Mr.  Kenneth  W.  Dam. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State;  Rear  Adm. 
Jonathan  T.  Howe,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Political-Iifilitary  Affairs, 
Department  of  State,  Mr.  Richard 
Perle,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Interna- 
tional Seciulty  Policy,  Department  of 
Defense;  and  Lt.  Gen.  Brent  Scow- 
croft,  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Strategic  Forces. 
Exhibit  1 

STATBtnrr  or  McGeobgb  Bxthdt,  Skmate 
COMKimK  OH  Afprofriatiohs 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  accepted  your  invi- 
tation to  testify  t>efore  your  Committee  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  most  important  de- 
cision Congress  will  take  this  year  on  nucle- 
ar weapons  is  the  decision  whether  to  accept 
or  reject  or  postpone  the  President's  recom- 
mendation for  building  100  MX  missiles  to 
be  based  in  Minuteman  silos.  The  recom- 
moidation  follows  the  report  by  the  Scow- 
croft  Commission,  and  in  two  earlier  papers 
I  have  strongly  criticized  the  reasoning  of 
that  report.  I  attach  those  papers  for  what- 
ever value  they  may  have  to  Members  of 
the  Committee,  but  today  I  shall  try  to  go 
beyond  the  relatively  narrow  framework  of 
the  Commission  report  and  examine  in  some 
detail  the  three  principal  argimients  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  question  of  deploying 
MX-in-lUnuteman. 

I  offer  these  comments  without  any  intent 
of  suggesting  that  I  know  aU  the  answers  to 
the  hard  questions  of  strategic  stability  and 
arms  control.  I  do  share  with  General  Scow- 
croft  the  strong  conviction  that  we  are  at  a 
major  turning  point  in  our  ways  and  means 
of  dealing  with  nuclear  danger,  and  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  the  height  of  irresponsibil- 
ity to  take  the  very  large  step  of  approving 


MX-in-Mlnuteman  before  Congress  and  the 
country  take  a  good  hard  look. 

For  let  us  make  no  mistake.  A  deliberate 
decision  to  build  a  major  new  weapon 
system  which  contributes  nothing  to  the 
overall  survivability  of  our  strategic  forces 
would  be  a  very  large  new  step  indeed. 
Whatever  else  we  do  about  it,  we  should  not 
sweep  it  under  the  rug. 

TRUEB  ABGUIfXIITS  FOR  BUILDIKO  MX  RKVIBWEU 

First,  it  was  said  that  we  need  a  new 
system  because  Minuteman  is  increasingly 
vulnerable. 

This  argument  has  now  been  withdrawn 
because  no  sufficiently  survlvable  system  is 
acceptable  to  both  Congress  and  the  White 
House.  But  it  was  the  best  single  argument 
for  MX,  and  it  is  not  merely  a  debating 
point  to  note  its  disappearance.  A  system 
that  is  vulnerable  to  surprise  attack,  or  sur- 
vlvable only  with  a  launch-on-waming 
policy— and  MX-in-Mlnuteman  is  precisely 
such  a  system— has  a  wholly  different  and 
lesser  value  than  one  that  is  survlvable. 
Based  in  Minuteman  sUos  MX  does  not 
meet  the  very  first  purpose  for  which  four 
Presidents  have  put  it  forward.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  pretend  that  this  shift  is  a  small 
matter.  Its  contribution  to  overall  surviv- 
ability is  indeed  the  most  important  single 
test  of  the  value  of  any  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  system.  That  criterion  has  now 
been  abandoned  in  the  case  of  MX-in-Mln- 
uteman. The  other  reasons  for  building  it 
should  therefore  be  very  strong  indeed,  be- 
cause a  system  which  is  not  survlvable  is  in 
some  degree  (depending  on  its  size  and  im- 
portance, and  on  the  posture  of  others)  dan- 
gerous and  destabilizing.  The  outright  aban- 
donment of  this  primary  argument  for  MX 
Is  a  very  large  reason  for  questioning  the 
value  of  MX-in-Mlnuteman. 

Second,  it  is  said  that  we  need  MX-in-Mln- 
uteman to  correct  the  imbalance  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  size  and  quality  of  ICBM  forces. 

This  imbalance  certainly  exists.  But  it  is 
important  to  correct  it  only  if — 

(a)  there  are  no  other  balancing  elements 
between  the  two  strategic  nuclear  arsenals, 
or 

(b)  there  is  some  special  advantage  for  the 
Russians  in  this  specific  imbalance. 

Neither  condition  holds: 

(a)  The  Soviet  advantage  in  ICBMs  is  bal- 
anced generally  by  our  commanding  qualita- 
tive and  quantitative  superiority  both  in 
submarine-based  forces  and  in  strategic  air- 
craft. In  overall  terms  our  our  forces  are 
more  survlvable  than  Soviet  forces— more  of 
their  warheads  than  of  ours  are  vulnerable 
to  a  first  strike.  Both  sides  have  many  times 
the  number  of  survlvable  warheads  neces- 
sary for  overall  deterrence.  Both  sides  are 
are  still  adding  more,  and  must  of  ours  are 
not  going  to  be  in  MX  missiles. 

(b)  The  Soviets  do  have  one  specific  supe- 
riority in  a  particular  kind  of  ability  to  de- 
stroy hard  targets.  Overall  we  have  a  more 
varied  and  survlvable  capability  of  this  sort 
than  they  do,  but  only  a  relatively  small 
[wrt  of  our  force  can  be  ordered  to  make  ex- 
tremely rapid  missile  attacks.  Our  subma- 
rines are  hard  to  reach  for  instant  com- 
mands, and  our  bombers  take  eight  hours, 
not  30  minutes,  to  arrive.  So  the  Soviets, 
with  three-quarters  of  their  force  in  ICBMs, 
do  have  superiority  in  the  field  of  prompt 
hard-target  kill  capability.  But  it  is  impor- 
tant to  ask  what  advantage  this  superiority 
confers.  Let  us  distinguish  two  cases— that 
of  capability  which  deters  full-scale  nuclear 
war  and  that  of  more  limited  capability 
which  might  have  some  more  specific  deter- 


rent effect.  As  to  full-acale  war.  the  only 
sane  course  for  both  sides  is  to  avoid  it,  and 
the  general  guarantee  of  that  is  the  surviv- 
ability of  very  large  forces  on  both  sides  in 
the  face  of  any  kind  of  attack.  The  Soviet 
advantage  in  prompt  hard-target  kill  capa- 
bility is  of  no  value  in  this  case  as  long  as 
overall  deterrence  is  maintained,  and  more- 
over if  we  think  about  the  balance  of  hard- 
target  kill  capability  that  would  exist  in  all- 
out  war  it  is  important  to  remember  the 
overwhelming  deterrent  value  of  the  large 
and  growing  second-strike  hard-target  kill 
capability  of  our  bombers  and  submarines. 

Any  special  advantage  of  Soviet  prompt 
hard-target  killers  must  therefore  be  sought 
elsewhere:  in  less-than-general  war  or  in 
peacetime  perceptions.  But  for  less-than- 
general  war  we  have  excellent  prompt  hard- 
target  killers  of  our  own.  (When  and  where 
it  would  ever  be  wise  to  use  them  is  a  differ- 
ent question.)  There  are  900  modem  Mark 
12- A  warheads  in  our  Minuteman  force 
today,  each  with  high  accuracy  (which  can 
be  further  improved  If  we  choose)— a  force 
acclaimed  by  leaders  in  and  out  of  uniform 
over  recent  years  precisely  for  its  outstand- 
ing prompt  hard-target  kill  capability.  I 
submit  that  900  warheads  are  many  times 
more  than  enough  for  any  kind  of  "limited" 
prompt  action  against  hard  targets  that 
may  never  seem  necessary  to  any  President 
in  any  situation  short  of  all-out  war.  Let  us 
remind  ourselves  that  every  warhead  in  this 
force  has  a  destruction  power  ten  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  bomb  that  hit  Hiroshi- 
ma. Can  it  be  argued  seriously  that  such  a 
capability  for  prompt  hard-target  attack, 
backed  up  by  thousands  of  additional  hard- 
target  killers  in  submarines  and  on  bombers 
only  hours  away,  is  Inadequate  for  "lower" 
levels  of  nuclear  war?  It  seems  obvious  that 
we  have  enough  hard-target  killers,  prompt 
and  less  prompt,  for  any  capabUity  we  can 
conceive  of  for  the  deterrence  of  either  gen- 
eral or  "limited"  nuclear  war. 

What  remains  is  the  question  of  political 
perceptions.  This  specific  and  narrow  imbal- 
ance, it  is  asserted,  can  weigh  heavUy  on  the 
political  scales.  Even  though  it  confers  no 
usable  superiority  in  any  conceivable  form 
of  nuclear  war,  we  hear  that  its  very  exist- 
ence may  make  for  political  "blackmail." 
But  an  imbalance  that  has  no  real  military 
meaning  can  have  no  real  political  meaning, 
at  least  not  if  we  think  straight  and  talk 
straight. 

Closely  examined,  MX-in-Mlnuteman 
gives  us  literally  nothing  that  we  now  need 
for  military  balance.  It  does  not  add  to  sur- 
vivability, and  its  additional  contribution  to 
our  large  existing  hard-target  kill  capabili- 
ties is  not  needed  in  any  conceivable  scenar- 
io of  either  limited  or  general  war.  The  as- 
serted perception  of  a  politically  usable  ad- 
vantage on  the  Soviet  side  has  no  basis  in 
reality,  and  if  any  such  perception  exists,  it 
can  be  removed  at  low  cost  by  a  single  Presi- 
dential speech. 

Third  and  finally,  it  is  asserted  that  we 
need  MX-in-Mlnuteman  because  It  will  help 
us  to  get  a  positive  Soviet  response  In  the 
strategic  arms  reduction  negotiations 
(START).  This  may  be  the  deepest  hope  of 
the  members  of  the  Scowcroft  Commission. 

Let  us  begin  by  agreeing  that  the  Rus- 
sians will  certainly  refuse  to  give  something 
for  nothing  in  any  arms  control  negotiation. 
Refusal  to  recognize  this  reality  is  what  has 
condemned  our  opening  position  in  START 
to  failure.  The  objective  of  that  proposal  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion: to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Soviet 
MIRVed  ICBM  force.  But  so  far  there  Is  no 


sign  of  any  readiness  on  our  side  for  bal- 
ancing reductions  In  the  areas  where  we  are 
ahead.  It  is  not  surprising  that  there  has  so 
far  been  no  real  START  negotiation  at  all. 
Our  unrealistic  proposal  has  received  an  un- 
realistic Soviet  response,  and  there  is  no 
current  prospect  for  significant  change  on 
either  side. 

Would  100  MX-in-Mlnuteman  change  that 
prospect?  There  is  no  evidence  whatever 
that  they  would;  I  know  of  no  dissent 
among  students  of  Soviet  behavior  to  the  es- 
timate that  the  Soviet  response  to  MX-in- 
Mlnuteman  will  be  a  new  Soviet  "MX."  al- 
ready well  along  in  its  development  and 
testing.  The  contention  that  building  rela- 
tively small  numbers  of  an  admittedly  vul- 
nerable missile  will  of  itself  produce  a  real 
start  in  START  is  wholly  unpersuasive.  The 
absence  of  MX-in-Minuteman  is  not  the  real 
cause  of  the  emptiness  of  START. 

When  we  examine  more  closely  the  value 
of  MX-in-Mlnuteman  for  arms  control  nego- 
tiations we  encounter  three  large  difficul- 
ties. 

It  is  wrong  to  suggest  that  we  can  some- 
how use  a  force  not  yet  built  to  encourage 
the  Russians  to  move  away  from  a  much 
larger  set  of  forces  already  bought  and  paid 
for.  What  makes  us  think  that  they  would 
react  that  way?  Would  we?  Would  we  scrap 
our  bombers  or  our  quiet  submarines  merely 
to  prevent  the  Russians  from  building  their 
own? 

But  if  in  fact  we  build  100  MX-in  Minute- 
man,  would  we  then  be  ready  to  dismantle 
them  quickly?  If  we  build  them,  will  it  not 
be  primarily  the  consequence  of  an  under- 
standable reluctance  to  go  against  the  over- 
whelming commitment  of  our  own  Air  Force 
to  this  system?  Can  we  expect  that  the 
honest  but  mistaken  devotion  of  the  Air 
Force  to  MX  will  disappear  with  its  con- 
struction? If  there  was  ever  a  system  that 
will  be  held  off  the  bargaining  table  by  the 
intense  attachment  of  its  possessors,  it  is 
this  one.  Already  one  can  find  Air  Force  of- 
ficers explaining  that  MX  must  never  be 
traded  against  a  parallel  numlier  of  Soviet 
MIRV's,  because  this  system  is  more  valua- 
ble to  us  than  a  counterpart  is  to  them. 

Finally,  we  really  do  not  have  the  one 
option  that  might  at  least  in  theory  lead  to 
an  eventual  bargain:  we  cannot  and  wUl  not 
build  several  hundred  of  these  things  and 
then  trade  them  out.  It  would  be  enormous- 
ly expensive,  but  what  is  worse  is  that  it 
would  be  intensely  dangerous.  The  very 
worst  way  to  deal  with  the  Soviet  ICBM 
force  would  be  to  duplicate  it.  Let  us  simply 
consider  how  unstable  the  balance  of  terror 
would  be  today  if  our  present  strategic 
forces  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  existence  of  two  large  vulnera- 
ble MIRVed  and  ICBM  forces,  each  on  a 
hair  trigger,  would  be  much  more  dangerous 
than  the  relatively  stable  balance  we  have 
today.  It  is  important  to  make  It  completely 
clear.  In  this  current  process  of  decision, 
that  we  have  no  such  Intention. 

I  conclude  that  MX-in-Mlnuteman  has  no 
large-scale  value  for  the  encouragement  of 
arms  control.  Yet  its  value  is  not  zero,  and 
there  is  no  need  to  cancel  the  program  en- 
tirely without  seeking  a  trade  of  some  sort. 
A  single  limited  system  cannot  in  itself 
produce  any  large  shift  In  Soviet  behavior, 
but  before  it  is  canceled  entirely  it  would  be 
worthwhile  to  seek  a  bargain  In  which  both 
sides  might  agree  to  build  no  new  MIRVed 
ICBMs.  This  woiUd  in  fact  be  a  good  first 
step  in  the  general  direction  recommended 
by  the  Scowcroft  Commission,  and  it  has 
the  considerable  advantage  that  It  is  a  step 


on  which  we  might  get  Soviet  agreement. 
Once  we  build  100  ICX-ln-Mlnuteman,  they 
will  become  too  precious  to  trade  at  any 
price  the  Russians  would  accept,  and  above 
all  we  must  never  build  himdreds  more. 

MORE  GKNERAL  COHSIDERATIOHS 

Our  objective,  in  strategic  modernization 
and  arms  control  alike,  should  be  stability. 
The  single  most  important  element  in  sta- 
bility is  the  overall  survivability  of  our 
forces,  which  already  have  the  reqtilred  va- 
riety of  capabilities  necessary  to  deter  and 
respond  to  nuclear  attack  at  all  levels. 
Usable  nuclear  superiority  is  now  wholly 
beyond  the  reach  of  both  sides.  To  pursue  it 
would  be  expensive  and  unsuccessful  folly, 
and  what  does  not  exist  confers  no  political 
advantage.  We  need  only  what  we  need,  as 
President  Elsenhower  used  to  say,  and  what 
we  need  is  a  varied  and  survlvable  force  with 
varied  and  survlvable  capabilities.  Except 
for  MX-in-Mlnuteman,  all  our  existing  mod- 
ernization programs  (x>ntribute  to  that  basic 
requirement.  Quite  without  MX-in-Minute- 
man those  programs  are  more  than  ade- 
quate. If  they  all  belonged  to  the  United 
States  Air  Force,  I  think  literally  no  one 
would  now  be  advocating  BCX-in-Minute- 
man. 

Our  central  arms  control  objective  is  the 
same:  stability.  For  that  purpose  we  do 
indeed  need  to  encourage  movement  away 
from  large  vulnerable  BilRVed  ICBMs.  How 
can  we  do  it?  Only  by  readiness  to  bargain 
in  a  way  that  meets  Soviet  concerns  as  well 
as  our  own.  What  worries  us  most  may  be 
the  SS-18,  but  what  worries  the  Soviets  is 
the  prospect  of  a  losing  race  in  technology 
or  a  terrible  new  vulnerability  to  accurate 
missiles  on  close-in  submarines  (a  possibility 
which  should  concern  us  too).  There  is 
much  matter  here  for  negotiation,  and  a 
bargain  good  for  both  sides  is  not  hard  to 
imagine.  The  much  harder  task  is  to  get 
past  the  suspicion  and  fear  and  eagerness 
for  one-sided  advantage  that  have  marked 
both  governments  so  often  In  the  nuclear 
age. 

Aside  from  its  foolish  and  foreordained 
support  for  MX-in-Mlnuteman,  the  Scow- 
croft Commission  has  done  good  work  in 
this  direction.  But  the  special  and  painful 
case  of  MX  is  not  the  right  centerpiece  for  a 
balanced  review  of  what  we  need  for  stabili- 
ty. No  such  review  has  yet  been  offered  by 
this  Administration  or  required  by  Con- 
gress. An  indefinite  postponement  of  MX- 
in-Minuteman  might  well  provide  just  the 
right  stimulus  to  serious  thought  and  re- 
sponsible communication. 

Statkmxnt  of  McGkorgb  Bdndy— Subcom- 
MTim  oil  Strategic  and  Ndclkar  Forces, 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
I  am  honored  by  your  invitation  to  appear 
before  your  Committee.  I  come  to  question 
the  current  proposal  to  deploy  100  MX  mis- 
siles In  Minuteman  silos.  Unless  a  far  better 
case  is  made  in  these  and  other  hesirlngs,  I 
believe  that  Congress  should  reject  this  rec- 
ommendation and  should  Instead  insist  on  a 
much  more  searching  and  comprehensive 
analysis  of  what  is  now  required  for  strate- 
gic sUbility  and  overall  deterrence,  both  In 
modernization  and  in  arms  control  policy. 
Because  the  Scowcroft  Commission  was  cre- 
ated and  selected  by  men  whose  overriding 
objective  was  simply  to  save  the  MX  missile, 
its  membership  was  not  broad  enough  to  en- 
compass the  full  range  of  relevant  Judg- 
ments. My  most  urgent  specific  recommen- 
dation is  that  the  Subcommittee  should 
seek  out  the  views  of  many  other  Americans 


whose  assessments  have  equal  claims  to  re- 
spect. 

My  general  appraisal  of  the  Commission 
report  is  contained  in  a  short  article  initial- 
ly prepared  at  the  invitation  of  the  New 
York  Timet,  and  I  attach  this  paper.  It 
notes  a  number  of  constructive  contribu- 
tions of  the  Commission's  report,  but  it  also 
raises  a  number  of  questions.  In  this  state- 
ment I  develop  further  a  number  of  re- 
sponses to  the  major  arguments  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

FInt:  I  believe  that  the  deployment  of 
MX-tn-Mlnuteman  could  open  the  way  to  a 
moat  dangerous  competition  in  destabilizing, 
vulnerable,  first-strike  weapons.  Over  the 
last  generation  we  have  left  it  to  the  Rus-  ' 
sians  to  deploy  such  weapons,  correctly  pre- 
ferring to  build  only  survlvable  systems.  But 
the  only  thing  more  dangerous  than  for  one 
side  to  rely  on  vulnerable  first-strike  sys- 
tems would  be  for  both  sides  to  do  so.  Aware 
of  this  danger,  the  Scowcroft  Commislon  as- 
serts that  MX-ln-Mlnuteman  should  "en- 
courage" the  Russians  to  move  away  from 
their  big  MIRVed  ICBMs.  But  will  it? 
Unless  I  am  misinformed,  the  preponder- 
ance of  opinion  among  close  students  of 
Soviet  behavior  is  that  the  Soviet  answer  to 
MX-in-Mlnuteman  will  be  the  deployment 
of  their  own  similar  system,  which  is  al- 
ready being  tested.  The  Commission  strong- 
ly hints  that  we  should  then  reply  by  en- 
larging our  own  deployment  of  MX.  But  If 
we  should  build  two  hundred  MX-ln-Mln- 
uteman with  two  thousand  warheads,  we 
would  be  creating  a  highly  unstable  situa- 
tion of  mutual  first-strike  vulnerability  be- 
tween ICBM  forces  on  both  sides.  Even  the 
deployment  presently  proposed  would  be- 
highly  uncomfortable  in  any  grave  crisis. 

Let  me  make  this  point  another  way.  If 
our  country  today  had  the  very  same  strate- 
gic deployment  that  the  Soviet  Union  has, 
reljring  primarily  on  vulnerable  MIRVed 
ICBMs.  the  world  would  be  an  enormously 
more  dangerous  place  than  it  is,  because  in 
that  case  each  side  might  persuade  itself, 
much  more  plausibly  than  either  one  can 
today,  of  the  possible  advantages  of  a  pre- 
emptive attack.  The  last  thing  Americans 
should  want  is  a  major  competition  in  this 
kind  of  threatening  and  vulnerable  weapon- 
ry. 

I  recognize  that  the  Commission  itself  is 
wary,  in  parts  of  its  report,  of  building 
forces  that  could  threaten  the  whole  Soviet 
ICBM  force,  and  I  also  recognize  that  Con- 
gress and  the  country  are  quite  unlikely  to 
support  any  second  or  third  deployment  of 
MX-ln-Mlnuteman.  But  is  not  that  simply 
another  way  of  saying  that  the  only  good  ' 
thing  about  the  Commission's  desire  to  con- 
vert the  Russians  by  the  threat  of  a  con- 
tinuing MX  competition  Is  that  this  threat 
will  not  be  executed? 

Second:  MX-in-Minuteman  will  not  con- 
tribute to  the  progress  of  strategic  arms 
control  unless  there  is  a  drastic  modification 
of  the  Administration's  approach  to  the 
START  negotiations,  a  modification  of 
which  there  is  at  present  no  sign.  So  far  the  ' 
Administration  has  rigorously  insisted  on 
unbalanced  Soviet  concessions  which  do  not 
seem  to  be  negotiable,  and  there  is  much 
language  in  the  Commission's  report  that 
can  be  used  to  reinforce  this  stance.  But  the 
only  possible  use  of  MX-in-Minuteman  as  an 
element  in  arms  control  policy  would  be  as  a 
program  to  be  traded  out,  together  with  the 
emerging  Soviet  MX.  in  some  kind  of  no- 
new-MIRV  agreement.  I  recognize  that  it 
will  not  be  easy  for  Congress  to  encourage 
the  Administration  In  this  direction,  but 
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this  po6sibiUty  is  the  only  one  that  I  can  see 
for  using  MX  now  to  make  a  constructive 
contribution  to  national  security. 

Third:  We  do  not  need  BCX-ln-Mlnuteman 
either  to  prove  our  mettle  to  the  Russians 
or  to  fill  in  an  asserted  gap  in  our  range  of 
deterrent  ci4>ab01tles.  The  Commission 
makes  two  claims  here.  The  first  is  that  if 
we  now  cancel  the  MX  the  Russians  will 
doubt  our  "national  wUI  and  cohesion."  But 
the  Russians  know  as  well  as  we  do  that  we 
have  half  a  dosen  other  programs  of  strate- 
gic modernization  in  hand,  and  they  do  not 
forget  what  Administration  spokesmen  con- 
stantly pass  over— the  commanding  X3S. 
lead  in  strategic  sjrstems  other  than  ICBMs. 
The  Commission  itself  specifically  recog- 
nizes the  growing  role  of  the  submarine 
force,  and  it  recommends  no  change  in  the 
probably  redundant  program  of  bomber 
modernization.  We  have  so  many  good  pro- 
grams in  hand  that  we  have  no  need  to  im- 
press the  Russians  with  a  bad  one. 

Nor  is  the  Commission's  more  technical 
argument  persuasive.  It  tells  us,  more  by  as- 
sertion than  by  careful  argument,  that  MX- 
in-Minuteman  is  needed  to  repair  an  Imbal- 
ance in  prompt  hard-target  IlUI  capability. 
But  neither  the  Commission  nor  anyone 
else  has  explained  why  this  need  is  now  so 
ovewhetanlng  that  we  should  deploy  the  ad- 
mittedly vulnerable  MX-in-Minuteman 
when  we  have  four  other  serviceable  hard- 
target  Idllers  on  hand  and  on  order— 900 
Mark  12A  warheads  already  In  Mlnuteman 
ins,  thotisands  of  missiles  deployed  or  pro- 
grammed for  bombers,  cruise  missUes  in 
attack  submarines,  and  the  0-5  missile  that 
will  be  in  Trident  submarines.  All  these  sys- 
tems are  more  survivable,  warhead  for  war- 
head, than  MX-ln-Minuteman.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  strategic  planners  can  produce 
"requirements"  for  MX  too;  experience 
shows  that  there  is  no  limit  to  that  process. 
But  for  deterrence,  rather  than  for  exotic 
and  unreal  scenarios,  our  strategic  forces 
are  more  than  ample  today,  and  for  deter- 
rence the  weapon  that  arrives  in  hours  is 
Just  as  impressive  to  political  leaders  as  the 
one  that  arrives  in  minutes. 

Fourth:  We  do  not  need  MX-in-Mlnute- 
man  to  prove  ourselves  to  our  allies.  The 
Commission  asserts  that  we  require  this  de- 
ployment "to  assure  our  allies  that  we  have 
the  capability  and  will  to  stand  with  them." 
This  assertion  should  be  compared  with  the 
real  opinion  of  Europeans,  and  last  week 
there  were  two  important  statements  on  the 
point.  One  came  from  an  outstanding  Amer- 
ican observer.  Flora  Lewis,  and  the  other 
from  one  of  the  most  respected  of  British 
conservatives.  Lord  Carrington. 

Ms.  Lewis  reported  from  Rome  that  In  a 
meeting  of  the  Trilateral  Commission, 

"...  West  Oermans  were  astonished  to 
find  an  American  politician  wondering 
whether  failure  to  deploy  the  MX  missile 
would  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  United  States 
weakness,  whether  it  would  reinforce  the  ar- 
guments of  West  Germans  opposed  to  Per- 
shing 2's.  Would  they  say  that  if  Americans 
don't  install  bigger  missiles  why  should 
they? 

"The  situation  is  Just  the  opposite,  the 
West  Germans  explained.  'What  we're 
afraid  of  isn't  American  weakness,'  was  the 
politely  truncated  answer,  leaving  implicit 
that  the  real  fear  is  of  stumbling  into  war." 
(New  York  Times,  April  22,  1983,  p.  31.) 

What  Lord  Carrington  said  is  still  more 
trenchant.  His  comments  are  not  directed  at 
the  specific  issues  of  MX,  but  who  can 
doubt  that  he  has  some  people  in  Washing- 
ton in  mind  when  he  calls  for  more  confi- 


dence in  the  powerful  present  deterrent 
strength  of  the  West  and  tells  us  all  not  to 
be  "hagridden  by  fear  of  military  inferiori- 
ty?" It  is  not  Europeans,  but  overzealous 
Americans,  who  contend  that  MX  is  a  poul- 
tice for  the  Alliance. 

Fifth:  The  assertion  that  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  embodies  a  general  bipartisan 
consensus  of  experts  is  quite  unjustified. 
While  no  one  should  question  the  sincerity 
of  the  Commissioners  and  the  "Senior 
Counselors"  who  have  endorsed  their  work, 
it  is  no  secret  that  both  the  Commission's 
members  and  its  counselors  were  screened 
in  advance  with  support  for  MX  as  a  re- 
quirement. There  are  persons  of  at  least 
equal  experience  and  Judgment  who  have 
other  views  on  these  matters,  and  I  suggest 
that  this  Committee  should  ask  for  their 
comments  on  the  issue,  either  by  testimony 
or  in  writing. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  say  who  should  be  con- 
sulted, but  for  illustrative  purposes  let  me 
simply  note  a  number  of  people  who  have 
expressed  themselves  on  these  problems 
over  the  last  year  or  two  and  who  have  re- 
sponsible experience  in  the  past.  (In  most 
cases  I  do  not  know  their  opinion  of  the  cur- 
rent proposal  to  put  MX  in  Mlnuteman 
silos.)  Among  former  Secretaries  of  State  I 
note  Dean  Rusk.  C^yrus  Vance,  and  Edmund 
Muskie;  among  former  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense. Robert  McNamara.  Clark  Clifford, 
and  EUiot  Richardson:  among  former  assist- 
ants to  Presidents  on  these  matters,  Andrew 
Ooodpaster,  among  former  Directors  of  the 
CIA.  William  Colby  and  Stansfield  Turner 
among  other  mllltaury  professionals  Maxwell 
Taylor  and  Elmo  Zumwalt;  among  former 
Arms  Control  negotiators,  Averell  Harri- 
man.  William  Foster.  Gerard  Smith  and 
Paul  Wamke;  among  Science  Advisers  to 
Presidents.  James  Killian,  Jerome  Wiesner, 
and  Frank  Press. 

Sixth:  In  the  face  of  the  obvious  need  for 
major  reductions  in  the  Administration's  de- 
fense budget,  MX-in-Minuteman  becomes  a 
strong  candidate  for  elimination.  Even 
though  it  makes  no  significant  contribution 
to  overall  deterrence,  it  carries  a  price  tag 
conservatively  estimated  at  $15  billion  over 
the  next  five  years.  Yet  almost  everyone 
except  Secretary  Weinberger  now  recog- 
nizes that  reductions  very  much  larger  than 
$15  billion  are  now  imperative.  If  our  gov- 
ernment does  not  make  any  hard  choices 
among  big-ticket  items,  it  is  predictable  that 
what  will  get  shortchanged  is  precisely  what 
is  most  needed:  things  like  spare  parts, 
training,  and  general  operational  readi- 
ness—the very  things  that  matter  most  in 
the  real  world. 

The  long  and  unhappy  history  of  this  Ill- 
fated  weapon  system  has  lessons  for  us  all, 
and  some  but  not  all  are  sketched  in  the 
Scowcroft  Commission's  report.  It  is  indeed 
time  to  think  again  about  the  relation  be- 
tween arms  control  and  stable  deterrence. 
We  should  indeed  concentrate  our  attention 
more  on  warheads  and  less  on  launchers. 
We  also  need  to  look  further  ahead  than  is 
our  habit,  not  simply  to  our  own  favorite 
new  weapons,  but  to  the  situation  we  will 
face  as  the  Soviet  Union  makes  its  own  new 
choices.  Our  mistakes  with  MX  can  help  us 
do  better,  but  only  if  we  lift  our  eyes  from 
the  single,  narrow,  short-term  objective  of 
deployment  of  MX  at  any  cost  in  any  avail- 
able space,  and  examine  the  future  dangers 
of  the  nuclear  weapons  competition  consid- 
ered as  a  whole. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  17, 19831 
MX  Papbk:  Apfbaliiio.  Bxtt  Mostly 

ArPALLIHG 

(By  McOeorge  Bundy) 

Last  week  the  Scowcroft  commission  pub- 
lished what  is  at  once  one  of  the  best  and 
worst  state  papers  of  the  nuclear  age.  Un- 
fortunately, it  seems  possible  that  the  best 
parts  will  be  less  appealing  to  President 
Reagan  than  the  worst.  It  is  obvious  from 
the  elaborate  White  House  orchestration 
that  the  report  has  been  constructed  with 
built-in  Presidential  approval  and  that  at  its 
core  it  is  a  selling  job  for  the  wrong  missiles 
in  the  wrong  place— 100  MX  missUes  in  Mln- 
uteman silos.  This  solution  has  been  rep>eat- 
edly  reviewed  and  rejected  both  by  Congress 
and  by  the  executive  branch  over  the  last  10 
years. 

But  let  us  begin  with  the  good  parts.  First, 
the  report  deliberately  and  correctly  de- 
stroys one  of  the  principal  myths  on  which 
Mr.  Reagan  campaigned  in  1980— the  myth 
of  the  "window  of  vulnerability,"  or  the 
threat  of  a  Soviet  first  strike  on  Mlnuteman 
silos.  Growing  Soviet  missile  forces  with 
growing  accuracy,  it  was  said,  would  allow 
the  Russians  to  knock  out  nearly  all  those 
silos  early  in  the  1980'8  and  the  President 
would  not  dare  respond  because  our  cities 
would  still  be  hostage.  It  was  an  unreal  but 
chilling  scenario,  and  until  last  week  no  one 
around  Mr.  Reagan  had  ever  questioned  It 
in  public.  Now  the  commission  has  given  it  a 
fitting  burial.  The  commission  observes  that 
a  "massive  surprise  attack"  on  our  1,000 
Mlnuteman  silos  would  be  a  very  special 
case  and  concludes:  "To  deter  such  surprise 
attacks  we  can  reasonably  rely  both  on  our 
other  strategic  forces  and  on  the  range  of 
operational  uncertainties  that  the  Soviets 
would  have  to  consider  in  planning  such  ag- 
gression." Thus,  the  window  of  vulnerability 
is  slammed  shut  on  the  fearful  fingers  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Present  Danger. 

The  commission  puts  one  condition  on 
this  conclusion,  and  again  it  is  a  good  one. 
The  vulnerability  of  the  Mlnuteman.  consid- 
ered alone,  is  real  if  uncertain,  and  It  does 
raise  a  serious  long-range  question,  because 
our  bombers  and  submarines  may  not 
always  be  as  survivable  as  they  are  now.  If 
we  can  buy  "long-term  ICBM  survivability" 
for  a  sensible  price,  we  should  Indeed  have 
it,  and  the  most  promising  possibility  is  a 
smaller  single-warhead  missile,  as  thought- 
ful students  have  been  saying  for  quite  a 
while.  The  recommendation  for  careful  re- 
search and  development  on  such  a  new  mis- 
sile deserves  full  support. 

A  third  good  basic  recommendation  is 
allied  to  the  first  two:  It  is  that  we  should 
seek  to  shift  the  counting  rules  of  strategic- 
arms  control  from  launchers  toward  war- 
heads. This  good  idea  is  a  belated  but  en- 
tirely sensible  effort  to  deal  with  the  desta- 
bilizing effects  of  MIRV's  (multiple  inde- 
pendently targetable  re-entry  vehicles)— 
that  is,  many  warheads  on  one  missile. 
MIRV's  are  the  United  States's  worst  single 
contribution  to  the  nuclear  arms  race.  What 
they  did.  as  many  warned  at  the  time,  was 
to  give  the  attack  an  advantage  over  the  de- 
fense, because  a  multiple-warhead  missile 
can  "kUl"  several  opposing  missiles  in  one 
shot,  while  it  takes  at  least  two  single-war- 
head missiles  to  "kill"  even  one  similar 
weapon  with  assurance. 

SALT,  for  reasons  of  verification  and 
habit,  counted  mostly  launchers,  not  war- 
heads. This  way  of  counting  strenghened  at- 
tachment to  MIRV's  on  both  sides,  because 
if  you  can  have  only  so  many  missiles  under 


an  agreement,  why  not  pack  them  with  as 
many  warheads  as  you  can?  We  were  f Irstest 
with  MIRVs.  but  the  Russians  have  been 
mostest,  and  the  commission  is  right:  It  is 
time  to  go  to  work  to  change  the  counting 
rules.  The  commission  is  also  right  when  it 
notes  that  some  of  Mr.  Reagan's  proposals 
in  the  strategic  arms  talks  in  Geneva  move 
in  the  wrong  direction  on  this  score. 

So  far  so  good.  What  Is  wrong?  Only  the 
centerpiece  of  the  report.  It  goes  in  exactly 
the  opposite  direction  by  placing  the  first- 
strike  multiple-warhead  MX  in  Mlnuteman 
sUos,  right  where  Soviet  MIRV's  could 
knock  it  out  if  ever  the  Kremlin  thought  we 
were  about  to  use  it.  Because  the  MX  has  10 
warheads,  not  the  two  that  is  the  average  in 
the  Mlnuteman  force,  it  will  be  five  times  as 
vulnerable,  warhead  for  warhead,  as  Mln- 
uteman itself.  It  violates  the  fundamental 
rule  first  laid  down  in  the  Eisenhower  Ad- 
ministration: The  object  of  any  new  strate- 
gic system  is  to  deter,  and  to  deter  safety  it 
must  be  able  to  survive. 

If  there  was  ever  a  "use  it  or  lose  it" 
system,  ill-designed  for  stability  In  crisis,  it 
is  this  one.  Yet  it  comes  to  us  from  a  com- 
mission that  elsewhere  tells  us  that  "stabili- 
ty should  be  the  primary  objective."  A 
system  of  this  kind  is  open  to  orOy  one  pro- 
tective device,  a  capacity  for  launch-on- 
waming— for  rapid  firing  on  possibly  fallible 
electronic  notice  of  an  incoming  attack.  But 
on  this  critical  point,  the  commission  is 
alarmingly  sUent.  It  would  have  done  better 
to  recognize  more  candidly  its  deliberate 
abandonment  of  our  most  important  single 
standard  for  strategic  force  planning. 

The  arguments  offered  directly  for  this 
strange  choice  are  thin.  We  need  it  to 
Induce  Soviet  acceptance  of  new  arms  con- 
trol limits,  says  the  commission.  But  as  the 
commissioners  recognize,  the  Russians  are 
already  testing  their  own  MX  and  their  own 
single-warhead  missile.  The  Soviet  answer 
to  new  programs  will  be  new  programs,  not 
new  concessions.  If  the  commission  wants  a 
no-new-MIRV  agreement,  which  would 
make  good  sense,  it  should  propose  Just 
that.  It  should  not  pretend  that  the  MX  in 
Mlnuteman  silos  is  arms  control  in  disguise. 
Nor  should  it  compare  this  problem  with 
that  of  the  antlballlstic  missile  defense 
treaty.  The  Russians  Joined  us  in  curbing 
ABM  systems  precisely  to  insure  the  deter- 
rent effectiveness  of  their  land-based  mis- 
siles. They  are  not  going  to  be  driven  to  sea 
by  MX.  The  whale  will  not  convert  the  ele- 
phant by  Imitation. 

Most  of  the  commission's  other  direct  ar- 
guments are  thinner  stUl.  If  we  do  not 
deploy  MX.  it  says,  the  Russians  will  doubt 
our  "national  will  and  cohesion."  Is  honest 
disagreement  on  hard  choices  a  sign  of 
weakness?  A  commission  of  Americans 
should  know  better.  But  our  existing  land- 
based  intercontinentlal  missile  force  is 
aging,  says  the  commission.  So  it  is.  but  as 
the  commissioners  recognize  in  the  very 
next  sentence,  the  necessary  programs  for 
keeping  this  force  effective  are  already  In 
train.  But.  they  argue,  we  need  a  hedge 
against  possible  Soviet  antlballlstic  missiles. 
Is  the  commission  suggesting  that  our  exist- 
ing lO.OM^'^nrheads  could  not  be  pro- 
grammeirfor  tk\is  task?  But,  it  says,  we  need 
a  new  liooster  as  a  backup  for  the  space 
shuttles  Well,  If  we  do,  we  do.  But  is  this  a 
serious  argument  for  1,000  new  first-strike 
thermonvclear  warheads? 

The  reak  purpose  Is  different,  but  the  com- 
mission wraps  it  In  jargon.  The  main  reason 
for  this  recommendation  is  that  a  com- 
mandlngmajority  of  Its  authors  wants  these 


first-strike  weapons  because  the  Soviet 
Union  has  them.  Never  mind  their  contribu- 
tion to  Instability  in  crisis;  never  mind  what 
the  Russians  will  build  in  reply;  never  mind 
what  else  you  could  do  with  $15  billion; 
never  mind  the  fact  that  the  Russians  do 
not  have  a  true  first-strike  capability  be- 
cause the  window  of  vulnerability  was  never 
open;  never  mind  that  Soviet  advantages  on 
land  are  fully  matched  by  our  superiority  in 
the  air  and  under  water.  Because  the  Rus- 
sians do  have  weapons  that  can  strike  first 
at  hard  targets,  the  commission  concludes 
that  we  must  have  them.  too.  When  you  dis- 
entangle all  the  reports's  complex  language, 
that  is  all  there  is,  and  the  commissioners 
neglect  to  tell  us  that  we  have  plenty  of 
weapons  already  that  can  strike  hard  tar- 
gets second— our  bomber  force  may  be  the 
best  system  in  the  world  for  this  legitimate 
purpose. 

For  almost  30  years,  we  have  made  surviv- 
able second-strike  strength  our  central  stra- 
tegic standard.  Are  we  now  to  move.  In  a 
cloud  of  consensus  prose  and  good  inten- 
tions, to  a  nonsurvivable  first-strike  system? 

At  the  very  least  Congress  should  dig 
deeper  than  the  commission  or  its  sponsor. 
It  might  begin  by  seeking  counsel  from  aU 
quarters— there  are  many  outstanding  stu- 
dents in  its  own  ranks.  It  should  not  rely  on 
a  report  written  by  a  panel  carefully  select- 
ed to  include  only  tested  friends  of  MX.  It 
might  well  find  that  the  Scowcroft  commis- 
sion has  almost  everything  right  except  the 
recommendation  that  was  preplanned  by 
the  White  House.  In  spite  of  the  commis- 
sion's unexplained  insistence  that  all  its 
ideas  make  a  single  paclcage.  Congress  has 
every  right  and  duty  to  take  only  what  it 
finds  truly  needed. 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  8. 1983] 

Thk  Eaoli  Forck  Cam  Flt  as  an 

Altermativx  to  MX 

(By  Stansfield  Turner) 

For  four  months,  a  presidential  commis- 
sion headed  by  retired  Air  Force  Lt.  Gen. 
Brent  Scowcroft  has  been  laboring  on  an 
unenviable  task,  and  the  results  are  due  any 
day  now,  recommendations  for  basing  the 
MX.  the  new  intercontinental  missile  that 
President  Reagan  is  eager  to  deploy  and 
that  Congress  Is  determined  to  scrap. 

As  the  Impasse  hardens,  and  as  national 
security  needs  Intensify,  this  might  be  the 
time  to  reconsider  a  concept  that  once  was 
examined  and  rejected  as  an  alternative  to 
the  MX.  That  is  the  so-called  Eagle  Force  of 
aircraft  armed  with  nuclear  mlssUes.  It 
would  serve  the  alms  of  the  Administration 
and  Congress.  It  also  would  be  a  better  addi- 
tion to  our  strategic  nuclear  forces  than  a 
ground-based  MX  system. 

The  Eagle  Force  would  be  buUt  around 
the  Air  Force's  F-15  Eagle  fighter  aircraft. 
With  the  support  of  200  aerial  tankers,  500 
F-15s  dispersed  at  military  and  civilian 
fields  around  the  country  could  easily  reach 
targets  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Eagle  Force  would  be  more  secure 
than  100  MXs  or  100  B-1  bombers  or  both. 
Every  day.  some  aircraft  would  staff  to 
fields  that  were  unoccupied  the  day  before. 
It  would  be  a  prodigious  task  for  the  Soviets 
to  keep  track  of  them  and  to  attack  them  all 
at  once.  The  Eagle  Force  would  not  be  in- 
vulnerable, but  for  the  Soviets  to  luiock  it 
out  would  involve  a  massive  attack  and  still 
leave  them  with  great  uncertainty  as  to  the 
probability  of  success. 

The  F-15s  would  be  modified  to  carry  five 
air-launched  cruise  missiles  each,  which 
generally  would  be  launched  from  outside 


the  Soviets'  anti-aircraft  defense  perimeter. 
The  total  destructive  power  of  such  an 
attack  by  the  Eagle  Force  would  be  greater 
than  that  of  100  MXs  or  100  B-ls.  and  it 
would  cost  less  than  the  MXs  and  about  the 
same  as  the  B-is. 

We  could  field  this  force  even  more  quick- 
ly than  the  MX.  This  would  serve  the  Presi- 
dent's wish  to  strengthen  our  nuclear  forces 
as  soon  as  possible. 

With  all  Eagle  Force  components  under 
the  Air  Force's  wing,  there  would  be  none  of  . 
the  resistance  that  it  had  about  being  re- 
placed by  the  Navy  as  the  predominant 
service  in  nuclear  defense  If  the  MX  and/or 
the  B-l  were  canceled. 

One  reason  for  the  demise  of  the  MX  has  - 
been  the  strenuous  objection  from  areas 
where  it  would  be  based.  The  only  corre- 
sponding objection  to  the  Eagle  Force  would 
be  the  periodic  pre-sence  of  aircraft  with  nu- 
clear weapons  on  civilian  airfields.  However, 
the  American  public  has  become  sufficiently 
sophisticated  about  nuclear  weapons  to  un- 
derstand that  there  Is  almost  no  probability 
of  an  accidental  detonation. 

Funds  for  the  Eagle  Force  would  be  spent 
across  many  of  the  48  contiguous  states,  so 
this  solution  would  have  a  better  reception 
in  Congress  than  would  any  of  the  others 
that  would  help  our  economy  less  and  only 
in  a  few  geographical  sectors. 

Beyond  all  this,  the  Eagle  Force  would 
answer  more  than  one  of  our  military  estab- 
lishment's needs.  In  1980,  President  Jimmy 
Carter  said  that,  if  necessary,  the  United 
States  would  use  military  force  to  protect  its 
interest  in  the  Persian  Gulf  region.  In  1981. 
President  Reagan  reaffirmed  this  In  even 
stronger  terms.  Yet  the  U.S.  military  is  not 
prepared  to  do  that  today  on  the  scale  that 
these  Presidents  envisioned.  We  just  haven't 
been  able  to  afford  it  while  strengthening 
our  nuclear  forces  and  our  forces  for  the  de- 
fense of  Europe  as  well.  Within  the  Eagle 
Force,  however,  the  200  tanker /cargo  air- , 
craft  could  be  of  great  value  in  transporting 
the  Rapid  Deployment  Force  to  the  Persian 
Gulf  area,  and  the  F-15s  would  be  valuable 
in  such  circumstances,  either  for  air  combat 
or  for  launching  non-nuclear  cruise  missiles 
at  ground  targets.  Of  course,  there  would  be 
limits  on  how  many  tankers  or  F-lSs  could 
be  taken  off  nuclear  alert,  but  submarines 
and  B-52s  could  be  repositioned  temporarily 
in  aleri  status  to  compensate. 

The  one  strong  point  of  the  MX  that  the 
Eagle  ToTce  could  not  match  Is  its  capability 
for  rapid  retaliation  response.  To  assemble 
the  force,  refuel  it  in  the  air  and  deliver  it 
to  its  launch  points  would  take  quite  a  few 
hours,  whereas  the  MX  would  take  30  min- 
utes or  so  to  reach  the  Soviet  Union  once 
the  laimch  button  was  pushed. 

The  desire  for  quick  response  is  rooted  in 
the  military  tradition  of  counterattacking 
an  aggressor's  forces  as  rapidly  as  possible 
so  as  to  weaken  those  forces  before  they  can 
consolidate  their  position  and  do  more 
damage.  This  traditional  response  is  not  ap- 
propriate in  the  non-traditional  sphere  of 
nuclear  warfare.  Not  even  a  30-mlnute  re- 
sponse would  catch  the  Soviets  without 
their  still  having  the  option  of  launching 
another  wave  of  missiles  at  us  before  ours 
arrived  to  destroy  them.  Since  we  have 
always  built  our  nuclear  forces  around  retal- 
iation, a  slow  Elagle  Force  would  be  just  as 
useful  as  a  fast  MX  force  for  our  purposes^ 
In  fact,  a  slow  force  would  be  preferable  be- 
cause It  would  permit  more  time  for  delib- 
eration and  negotiation,  and  our  objective 
should  be  de-escalation  and  termination  of 
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hosUliUes  on  terms  mcceptable  to  us— not 
"victory."  which  could  only  be  pyrrhlc 

Whatever  decision  is  made,  it  must  take 
into  account  the  issues  of  past  presidential 
commitments,  international  reaction  to 
whatever  we  do,  military  inter-service  poli- 
tics and  domestic  economic  and  political 
considerations.  With  all  that,  the  solution 
must  make  sense  militarily. 

When  all  these  diverse  factors  are  Joined, 
the  Eagle  Force  comes  out  way  ahead  of  all 
other  possibilities. 

[From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine.  Mar. 

13. 1S83] 

Tbb  "Follt"  op  thx  MX  Missile 

(By  Stansfield  Turner) 

The  United  States  has  reached  a  water- 
shed in  its  nuclear  defense  strategy.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  Congress  are  trying  to 
decide  what  to  do  about  the  MX.  the  new 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  that  is 
larger,  more  expensive,  more  powerful  and 
more  accurate  than  anything  in  our  military 
arsenal.  The  issue,  however,  goes  beyond 
the  costs  and  proficiency  of  a  new  weapons 
system.  The  question  is  whether  deploying 
the  MX  would  enhance  our  security  or  de- 
tract from  it. 

For  several  years  now.  the  immediate 
problem  with  the  MX  has  been  how  to  base 
it.  Placed  in  existing  sUos.  it  would  be  vul- 
nerable to  surprise  attack  by  the  Soviet 
Union's  beefed-up  strategic  forces— Just  as 
vulnerable  as  our  present  generation  of 
land-based  missiles.  There  have  been  vari- 
ous schemes  for  maldng  the  MX  less  vulner- 
able, including  the  Ingenious  "dense  pack" 
notion  of  placing  them  so  close  together 
that  incoming  Soviet  missiles  would  knock 
each  other  out.  These  proposals  have  all 
been  fended  off  or  left  In  abeyance,  largely 
on  the  Instinct,  shared  by  Congress  and  the 
public,  that  the  ideas  made  little  sense. 

Yet  it  is  unlikely  that  anyone  will  be  able 
to  find  a  basing  scheme  any  more  accepta- 
ble than  dense  pack,  not  even  the  special 
commission  of  experts  appointed  by  the 
President  to  study  the  problem.  Only  two 
weeks  age.  several  alternative  basing 
schemes  that  seem  to  be  no  more  practical 
than  dense  pack  were  offered  by  the  con- 
gressional Research  Service,  an  agency  spe- 
cializing in  analysis  for  Capitol  Hill.  One  of 
these  was  to  place  the  missiles  in  planes 
that  can  remain  airborne  for  long  periods. 
Another  was  to  dump  the  missiles  into  the 
oceans  in  cannisters  at  times  of  tension,  and 
to  trigger  them  by  remote  control. 

It  is  apparent  that  any  basing  solution  for 
this  large  a  missile  is  going  to  require  highly 
unusual  procedures  and  will  be  highly  con- 
troversial. In  this  circumstance,  it  is  only 
natural  to  ask  whether  the  BdX  missile  is  es- 
sential to  our  national  security.  Are  there 
no  alternatives?  Reaching  a  Judgment  on 
this  Ufe-or-death  issue,  it  seems  to  me.  in- 
volves two  basic  questions: 

(1)  What  kind  of  nuclear  capability  do  we 
need?  Do  we  want  an  ability  to  retaliate 
against  Soviet  cities?  Or  do  we  seek  the  ca- 
pacity to  destroy  the  Soviet  Union's  princi- 
pal military  targets? 

(2)  How  large  a  nuclear  force  do  we  re- 
quire? Must  it  be  bigger  than  the  Soviet 
Union's,  or  about  the  same,  or  can  it  be 
smaller  and  still  suffice? 

How  our  leaders  answer  these  questions 
wUl  determine  whether  we  proceed  toward 
greater  stability  in  the  "balance  of  terror" 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  or  toward  heightened  instability, 
with  all  the  new  dangers  that  would  entail. 


There  are,  as  we  know,  four  types  of  deliv- 
ery systems  in  our  nuclear-weapons  arsenal. 
First,  there  are  the  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missiles  (ICBM's)— large,  landbased.  rela- 
tively immobile  missiles  that  travel  to  their 
targets  by  leaving  the  earth's  atmosphere 
and  re-enteriiw  it  on  a  precalculated  trajec- 
tory. 

Then  there  are  the  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles  (SLBM's).  which  follow  the 
same  trajectory  as  the  ICBM's  but  are  based 
in  specially  designed,  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines. 

Third,  we  have  the  bombers— traditional, 
large,  long-range  aircraft,  such  as  the  B- 
53's.  the  core  of  our  bomber  force — carrying 
nuclear  bombs. 

Finally,  there  are  those  recent  additions 
to  our  inventory,  the  cruise  missiles— un- 
manned small  aircraft  that  are  transported 
to  their  launch  points  on  bombers,  subma- 
rines or  trucks  and  that  fly  at  a  very  low  al- 
titude. 

Of  these  four  systems,  the  land-based  mis- 
siles are  the  most  vulnerable  to  a  Soviet 
attack  and  the  submarines  the  least  vulner- 
able. We  should  understand  that  there  will 
never  be  a  perfectly  invulnerable  weapons 
system,  and  trying  to  achieve  one  will  be 
progressively  difficult  in  the  future.  We 
must.  Instead,  count  on  making  it  so  compli- 
cated for  the  Russians  to  knock  out  all  our 
nuclear  forces  in  a  short  period  of  time  that 
they  will  never  feel  confident  of  their  abili- 
ty to  do  It. 

The  way  to  increase  survivability  is  to  em- 
phasize mobility,  numbers  of  weapons  and 
concealment.  Bombers  are  mobUe.  and  rea- 
sonably safe  from  attack  when  on  airborne 
alert.  Submarines  are  mobile  and  readily 
concealed  at  sea.  Even  if  there  should  be  a 
breakthrough  in  submarine  detection— and 
no  such  breakthrough  is  foreseeable  at 
present— submarines  will  certainly  remain 
more  difficult  to  locate  than  ICBM's  or 
bombers.  Cruise  missiles  are  mobile,  and 
small  enough  to  be  concealed,  and  we  could 
have  large  numbers  of  them.  Thus,  for  as- 
surance that  we  won't  be  knocked  out  by 
surprise,  our  intercontinental  nuclear  forces 
should  be  buUt  around  these  three  systems. 
What  I  am  proposing,  therefore,  is  a  shift 
of  emphasis  in  our  mix  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons—a shift  away  from  large  ICBM's.  like 
our  present  lEuid-based  missiles  and  the  pro- 
jected MX.  to  small,  multibased  cruise  mis- 
siles. 

Such  a  move  would  not  only  make  our  de- 
terrent forces  more  survlvable  but  would 
serve  to  reduce  the  elements  of  instability  in 
the  American-Soviet  nuclear  confrontation. 
For  the  more  we  rely  on  ICBM's.  the  more 
nervous  we  will  be  about  the  threat  of  a  sur- 
prise attack  on  them;  our  finger  will  have  to 
be  on  the  trigger.  And  because  the  MX— 
added  to  the  capability  of  our  existing 
ICBM's— would  give  us  the  potential  for  a 
surprise  attack  on  Soviet  ICBM's.  it  would 
make  the  Russians  nervous:  their  finger, 
too,  would  have  to  be  on  the  trigger.  Cruise 
missiles,  on  the  other  hand,  are  too  slow  to 
threaten  a  surprise  attack  and  too  small  to 
be  targeted  in  a  surprise  attack  by  the  Rus- 
sians. Hence,  if  the  United  SUtes  shifted 
away  from  ICBM's  and  toward  cruise  mis- 
siles, both  sides  would  relax  somewhat  and 
the  nuclear  balance  would  be  stabilized. 

The  same  combination  would  also  give  us 
as  much  assurance  as  possible  that  our 
weapons  would  penetrate  any  Soviet  de- 
fense. The  Russians  would  have  to  construct 
both  ballistic  missile  defenses  (against  our 
submarine-launched  missiles)  and  antiair- 
craft defenses  (against  bombers  and  cruise 


missiles  traveling  in  the  atmosphere).  Both 
sets  of  defenses  would  have  to  be  nearly  im- 
pregnable. 

It  is  true  that  because  cruise  missiles  are 
small  and  easily  concealed,  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  verify  the  number  of  these  weap- 
ons deployed  by  each  side.  Because  of  this, 
it  is  sometimes  argued  that  shifting  to 
cruise  missiles  would  kill  the  chances  for  a 
new  strategic  arms-control  agreement  and 
thus  increase  tensions.  But  that  is  a  spe- 
cious argimient. 

The  key  objective  of  arms  control  is  not 
control  of  the  number  of  weapons  but  a  less- 
ening of  the  likelihood  of  anyone  starting  a 
nuclear  war.  either  deliberately  or  acciden- 
tally. The  critical  step  toward  that  goal  is  a 
reduction  of  the  number  of  weapons  that 
put  people  on  edge  by  posing  the  threat  of  a 
surprise  attack— and  those  weapons,  by  and 
large,  are  the  ICBM's.  There  is  no  reason 
why  ICBM's  cannot  be  controlled  by  agree- 
ment—and bombers  and  submarines  as 
well— even  if  cruise  missiles  cannot  be 
counted. 

The  fundamental  choice,  then  Is  not  be- 
tween weapons  of  greater  or  lesser  potency 
but  between  greater  stability  or  less.  The  so- 
called  nuclear  experts,  however,  are  finding 
it  difficult  to  shed  conventional  military 
thinking,  which  sees  advantages  in  "superi- 
ority" in  weapons  and  holds  that  defeating 
the  enemy's  mUitary  forces  is  the  end  objec- 
tive if  war  should  break  out. 

Such  emphasis  on  the  power  and  number 
of  weapons  is  misplaced.  The  levels  of 
damage  In  Intercontinental  nuclear  war  are 
likely  to  be  so  high  that  most  of  the  weap- 
ons we  and  the  Russians  possess  will  exceed 
any  conceivable  usefulness.  A  common  nu- 
clear weapon  today  has  an  explosive  power 
about  40  times  greater  than  the  bomb  that 
killed  100,000  people  in  Hiroshima.  The 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  each 
has  about  270  urban  areas  with  a  population 
of  more  than  100,000.  Imagine  what  several 
hundred  such  warheads  could  do  to  either 
country. 

The  United  States  has  about  9,500  nuclear 
warheads  and  the  Soviet  Union  about  8,000, 
aU  capable  of  being  delivered  over  intercon- 
tinental distances.  Some  of  these  warheads 
are  powerful  and  accurate  enough  to  de- 
stroy "hard"  targets,  like  ICBM  silos,  which 
are  built  of  reinforced  concrete.  The  re- 
mainder of  these  warheads  are  only  capable 
of  destroying  "sort"  targets,  like  cities,  in- 
dustries and  basic  military  facilities.  Some 
of  the  systems  could  hit  their  targets  very 
quickly,  because  their  time  of  flight  to  the 
Soviet  Union  is  quite  short  and  because  the 
communications  link  to  them  is  swift  and 
sure.  Others  either  have  relatively  long 
flight  times  or.  in  the  case  of  submarines, 
are  not  always  within  reach  of  quick  com- 
munications. 

The  advantage  of  the  large  land-based 
missiles  is  that  they  cannot  only  hit  "hard" 
targets  but  get  there  fast.  Bombers  and 
cruise  mlssUes,  while  also  capable  of  de- 
stroying "hard"  targets,  would  take  longer 
to  reach  their  objectives.  And  we  cannot  be 
sure  how  long  it  will  take  for  our  nuclear- 
armed  submarines  to  receive  instructions 
and  carry  them  out;  furthermore,  subma- 
rine-launched missiles  are  not  accurate 
enough  to  be  effective  against  "hard"  tar- 
gets. By  about  1090.  however,  the  undersea 
system  will  become  as  accurate  as  the  other 
three,  and  the  principal  distinction  between 
the  four  systems,  in  terms  of  their  striking 
power,  will  be  that  bombers  and  cruise  mis- 
siles will  take  longer  to  get  there  and  sub- 


marine-baaed mlvilefl  may  take  longer  to  be 
launched.  What  difference  will  that  make? 

The  question  is  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance. For  the  answer  determines  which  of 
two  basic  nuclear  doctrines  or  strategies  we 
adopt. 

The  first  is  the  doctrine  of  retaliation. 
The  two  premises  here  are  that  we  can 
deter  the  Russians  from  attacking  us  with 
nuclear  wei^wna  by  the  threat  of  a  devastat- 
ing nuclear  counterblow  against  their  urban 
and  industrial  oenteia;  and  that  if,  against 
aU  rational  expectations,  deterrence  fails, 
we  require  only  a  limited  capability  to  fight 
an  Intercontinental  nuclear  war. 

The  second  is  the  doctrine  of  nuclear-war 
fighting.  The  premises  here  are  that  we  can 
deter  the  Russians  only  if  we  are  capable  of 
waging  and  "prevailing"  in  a  nuclear  war, 
and  that  we  require  a  capability  to  outlast 
the  Russians  in  protracted  nuclear  war  if 
deterrence  falls. 

The  most  critical  point  in  deciding  be- 
tween these  different  approaches  is  which  is 
the  more  likely  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of 
Intercontinental  nuclear  hostilities. 

For  many  years,  the  United  States  relied 
on  the  first  doctrine— that  an  assured  capa- 
bility to  retaliate  with  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
vided adequate  deterrence.  This  view  rested 
on  the  enormous  destructiveness  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  very  high  probability  that 
they  would  penetrate  enemy  defenses. 
Today,  there  is  no  meaningful  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles  and  little  against 
cruise  missiles;  only  bombers  are  vulnerable 
to  serious  attrition.  Defenses  will  Improve  in 
the  future,  but  since  only  a  few  nuclear 
weapons  need  arrive  on  target  to  do  high 
levels  of  damage,  defense  will  continue  to  be 
a  difficult  proposition. 

What  this  means  is  that  any  Soviet  leader 
contemplating  initiating  nuclear  war  must 
do  more  than  estimate  whether  his  nuclear 
forces  could  do  greater  damage  to  the 
United  States  than  ours  could  do  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  or  whether  he  could  destroy 
all  American  nuclear  forces  and  still  have 
some  of  his  own  left.  He  must  ask  what 
might  be  the  absolute  level  of  damage  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  There  would  be  little  sat- 
isfaction to  him  in  doing  more  damage  to 
the  United  States  or  eliminating  our  nuclear 
strength  if  the  damage  suffered  by  the 
Soviet  Union  were  unbearable. 

This  kind  of  calculation— that  a  prepon- 
derance of  nuclear  force  is  meaningless  if 
the  opponent  retains  the  capacity  for  mas- 
sive retaliation— is.  of  course,  an  entirely 
new  way  of  loolLing  at  wars,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably because  of  its  newness  that  it  came 
under  challenge  in  the  United  States  some 
years  ago.  As  one  critic.  Colin  S.  Gray,  put 
the  argument  in  an  article  last  fall.  "Deter- 
rence cannot  be  simply  based  upon  the  abili- 
ty to  bring  on  a  holocuast."  "For  a  threat  to 
be  belleveable.  and  thus  an  effective  deter- 
rent," he  wrote,  "it  has  to  posit  purposive 
military  actions,  and  those  actions  have  to 
be  directed  against  targets  that  are  of  very 
high  value  to  Soviet  leaders." 

More  specifically,  Mr.  Gray  and  others  of 
his  persuasion  worry  about  what  would 
happen  if  the  Soviet  leaders  were  to  tmleash 
a  nuclear  attack  aimed  not  at  America's 
cities  but  at  its  nuclear  forces.  Their  conten- 
tion is  that  no  American  President  would  be 
likely  to  implement  the  longstanding  doc- 
trine of  retaliation  against  Soviet  cities,  be- 
cause he  would  know  that  this  would  invite 
the  devastation  of  American  cities  by  the 
Soviet  Union's  remaining  store  of  missiles. 
Out  of  such  reasoning  the  war-fighting  doc- 
trine was  bom. 


This  doctrine  says  we  need  nuclear  forces 
powerful  enough  not  only  to  devastate  the 
Soviet  Union's  cities  but  to  destroy  its  inter- 
continental nuclear  forces,  however  long  it 
takes.  Such  a  capability,  it  is  argued,  would 
place  the  Soviet  leaders  in  the  position  of 
knowing  that  they  could  not  "prevail"  if 
they  were  to  start  a  nuclear  war  with  the 
United  SUtes. 

In  my  view,  the  doctrine  of  nuclear  war- 
fighting  is  wrong  in  denying  the  credibility 
of  the  threat  of  retaliation  against  Soviet 
dties  and  industry.  The  argument,  to 
repeat,  rests  on  the  contention  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  might  well  order  a  strike  at 
our  nuclear  forces  in  the  belief  that  the 
American  President  was  not  likely  to  retali- 
ate with  a  blow  against  Soviet  cities.  What 
this  overlooks  is  the  great  uncertainty  as  to 
how  anyone  would  react  in  such  a  situation. 
There  is  no  precedent  on  which  to  base  a 
ju(]gment. 

C^an  anyone  say  with  any  certainty  that  a 
President  would  not  launch  all  the  weapons 
we  have  if  the  Russians  were  to  launch  even 
a  limited  attack  on  our  nuclear  weapons 
sites?  Rationality  may  not  prevail  in  such 
circumstances;  or  the  President  may  react 
before  it  is  clear  that  the  attack  is  of  a  limit- 
ed nature;  or  he  may  act  in  the  belief  that 
the  Russians  had  launched  a  full-scale 
attack;  or  he  may  believe  that  any  nuclear 
war  is  bound  to  escalate,  and  that  our  liest 
move  is  to  go  all-out  right  away  and  hope  to 
limit  the  Russians'  ability  to  strike  a  second 
time. 

Beyond  guessing  how  the  President  might 
react,  the  Russians  would  have  to  worry 
about  a  complete  bresikdown  in  our  chain  of 
command.  What  would  the  commanders  of 
our  nuclear  submarines  do  if,  luiowing  that 
the  United  SUtes  had  been  attacked,  they 
lost  all  contact  with  headquarters?  Just  half 
a  dozen  submarines  could  place  almost  1.000 
nuclear  warheads  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  short,  any  neat  calculation  as  to  how 
the  United  SUtes  might  respond  could  be 
wrong  in  so  many  ways  that  no  Soviet 
leader  could  feel  confident  of  the  outcome 
of  his  launching  even  a  small-scale  nuclear 
attack  on  our  country.  E^'en  gamblers  grow 
cautious  as  the  stakes  rise,  and  a  Soviet 
leader  contemplating  a  nuclear  attack  on 
the  United  States  would  know  that  he 
would  be  gambling  the  very  survival  of  his 
society.  In  my  view,  only  if  we  were  to  push 
the  Soviet  Union  into  a  desperate  situation 
threatening  iU  existence  as  a  Communist 
sUte  could  a  Soviet  leader  conceivably 
decide  on  the  gamble  of  a  nuclear  attack  on 
the  United  SUtes. 

The  war-fighting  school  also  argues  that 
the  Russians  are  going  ahead  on  their  own 
to  build  a  nuclear  war-fighting  capability: 
that  this  makes  nuclear  war  a  likely  eventu- 
ality; and  that  the  Russians  can  be  deterred 
from  initiating  such  a  war  only  if  we  demon- 
strate to  them  that  we  have  the  same  kind 
of  capability  and  could  successfully  outfight 
them  in  such  a  conflict. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the  Russians 
are  making  very  substantial  investments  in 
intercontinental  nuclear  forces,  and  that 
they  are  paying  attention  to  all  the  compo- 
nents of  a  war-fighting  capability.  There  is  a 
world  of  difference,  however,  between  pre- 
paring for  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war  and 
preparing  deliberately  to  start  one.  Nothing 
I  have  seen  persuades  me  that  the  Soviet 
leaders'  intention  in  building  their  nuclear 
war  machine  is  to  use  it  offensively. 

In  any  case,  we  don't  have  to  go  beyond  a 
strategy  of  retaliation  to  be  able  to  wage 
war    against    the    Soviet    Union's    nuclear 


forces,  if  forced  to.  We  already  have  a  con- 
siderable capacity  to  engage  in  that  Icind  of 
conflict.  As  I  have  noted,  all  of  our  four  nu- 
clear weapons  systems  are  either  capable  of 
striking  hard  military  targeU  or  will  acquire 
that  capability  before  long.  A  President, 
then,  could  choose  to  retaliate  only  against 
cities,  or  only  against  hardened  targets,  or 
against  both. 

What  he  could  not  do  with  the  bombers, 
cruise  missiles  and  submarine-tMsed  mlaaUes 
is  to  strike  back  rapidly.  The  key  difference 
between  the  war-fighting  concept  and  the 
retaliatory  strategy  hinges  on  whether  we 
need  an  ability  to  retaliate  quickly.  If  we  do, 
ICBM's  are  clearly  essential  and  cannot  be 
replaced  by  cruise  missiles.  In  my  view, 
rapid  response,  in  the  event  that  deterrence 
breaks  down,  is  not  essentia!,  and  is  even 
dangerous. 

It  is  a  natural  military  instinct  to  want  to 
counterattack  as  rapidly  as  possible,  in  the 
hope  of  slowing  the  enemy's  offensive.  In 
nuclear  war.  however,  a  rapid  reqx>nse 
would  have  the  opposite  effect.  If  the  Rus- 
sians were  to  launch  a  nuclear  attadt 
against  us,  they  would  certainly  be  on  the 
alert  for  our  response.  If  we  were  to  strike 
back  at  their  muclear  forces,  especially  their  ° 
vulnerable  land-based  missiles,  they  would 
have  the  option  of  launching  those  missUes 
while  our  attacking  force  was  still  in  flight. 

It  would  make  no  difference  whether  we 
counterattacked  with  ICBM's  that  could  get 
to  their  targets  in  30  minutes  or  with  cruise 
missiles  that  took  as  long  as  12  hours  (in- 
cluding the  time  it  took  to  transport  them 
to  within  launching  distance).  The  Russians 
would  see  us  coming  and  have  ample  time  to 
launch  their  missiles  while  ours  were  on  the 
way.  There  is  no  way  to  gain  surprise  once 
the  nuclear  genie  is  out  of  the  bottle. 

By  setting  an  objective  of  attacldng  the 
Soviet  Union's  remaining  nuclear  weapons 
after  a  Soviet  surprise  attack,  the  war-fight- 
ing school  would  confront  the  Russians  with 
the  alternative  of  launching  those  remain- 
ing weapons  quickly  or  seeing  them  de- 
stroyed. Yet  the  last  thing  we  would  want  to  ■ 
do  in  that  kind  of  situation  is  force  the  Rus- 
sisins  to  launch  even  more  weapons  against 
us.  Instead,  our  objective  should  be  to  retali- 
ate not  by  going  after  Just  their  remaining 
missiles  but  by  hitting  both  military  and  ci- 
vilian targets  intensively  enough  to  demon- 
strate that  continuing  this  war  would  lead 
to  escalation  and  disaster. 

The  object  of  our  counterattack  would  be 
to  persuade  the  Soviet  leaders  to  absorb  the 
blow  and  negotiate.  That  would  not  be  an 
easy  decision  for  them  to  make.  It  would  be 
more  difficult  to  make  in  the  30  minutes' 
warning  they  would  have  of  an  attack  by 
our  ICBM's  than  in  the  four  to  12  hours  It 
would  take  our  cruise  missiles  to  reach  their 
targets. 

Thus,  It  would  be  preferable  to  conduct 
such  a  counterattack  with  "slow"  cruise  mis- 
siles or  bombers  and  give  the  Russians  as 
much  time  as  possible  to  make  their  deci- 
sion. In  fact,  we  would  want  to  use  that  time 
to  let  the  Russians  know  exactly  what  we 
were  doing— that  a  counterattack  of  the 
same  proportion  as  their  attack  on  us  was 
Irretrievably  on  the  way;  that  we  hoped 
they  would  absorb  it  and  then  negotiate; 
and  that  if  they  fired  one  more  missUe  at 
the  United  SUtes,  our  entire  remaining  ar- 
senal would  be  immediately  launched  in  a 
devasutlng  blow.  This  would  provide  more 
margin  for  reason  to  reassert  itself  than 
would  the  momentum  of  a  war-fighting 
strategy,  which  would  propel  us  both  into 
successive  rounds  of  nuclear  exchanges  and 
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would  probably  lead  to  mutuml.  if  not  global, 
Omt  lut  t  Inii 

It  it  folly  to  talk,  as  the  varf ifhten  do.  of 
prolonginc  intercmtinental  nuclear  ex- 
changes untU  the  Soviet  side  was  exhausted. 
Of  what  value  would  It  be  to  us  to  have 
some  nuclear  forces  left  after  8.000  nuclear 
warheads  have  been  fired  in  each  direction? 
Neither  nation  would  be  thinking  of  "victo- 
ry" after  sustaining  8.000  nuclear  blasts, 
each  10  to  100  times  more  powerful  than 
the  one  at  Hiroshima.  In  fact,  long  before 
anything  like  8,000  weapons  had  been  ex- 
ploded, a  nuclear  war  would  become  entirely 
unmanageable.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
prior  to  his  recent  retirement  as  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Oen.  David  C. 
Jones  said  publicly  that  he  did  not  consider 
protracted  nuclear  war  feasible.  It  is  largely 
civilian  nuclear  theologians  like  Colin  Gray 
who  do. 

There  is  another  line  of  reasoning  put  for- 
ward by  the  war-flghing  school  that  may  be 
paraphrased  as  follows: 

"The  forces  of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  that  face  each  other  in  Europe  are 
armed  with  conventional  weapons,  and  our 
side  has  always  been  outgiinned.  We  have 
tried  to  compensate  by  placing  short-range 
'tactical.'  or  battlefield,  nuclear  weapons 
behind  our  conventional  forces,  in  case  we 
needed  to  make  a  special  effort  to  turn  the 
tide  of  battle.  In  turn,  we  have  always 
backed  up  these  tactical  nuclear  forces  with 
the  threat  that  our  ICBM's  in  the  United 
SUtes  would  enter  the  fray,  if  necessary. 
Hence,  these  intercontinental  forces  of  last 
resort  must  be  capable  of  war-fighting,  in- 
cluding quick  response." 

The  argument  is  pure  sophistry.  If,  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  attack  against  the  United 
States,  the  President's  readiness  to  retaliate 
against  Soviet  cities  lacks  credibility,  as  the 
war-fighters  contend,  what  makes  them  be- 
lieve that  the  President  would  attack  the 
Soviet  Union  with  nuclear  weapons  in  retal- 
iation for  a  conventional  attack  on  Western 
Europe?  The  United  States  certainly  should 
not  and  would  not  expose  its  own  cities  to 
nuclear  devastation  in  order  to  compensate 
for  NATO's  weaknesses  In  conventional 
forces.  It  should  be  clear  that  If  the  West's 
conventional  defenses  in  Europe  ever  reach 
the  point  where  they  cannot  stand  on  their 
own,  the  Russians  wlU  soon  detect  that,  and 
we  can  expect  troubles  that  a  "nuclear  war- 
fighting  capability"  could  not  counter. 

This  examination  of  our  strategic  prob- 
lems leads,  I  suggest,  to  the  following  con- 
clusions: 

We  need  weapons  with  a  high  degree  of 
invulnerability  to  enemy  attack,  so  that  a 
large  part  of  our  deterrent  can  be  depended 
on  to  survive  a  Soviet  strike  of  no  matter 
what  intensity.  These  weapons  should  be 
able  to  retaliate  in  a  deliberate,  preferably 
slow,  manner  against  either  hard  military 
targets  or  soft  targets,  including  ordinary 
military  installations,  as  well  as  cities  and 
industries.  We  should  have  enough  of  these 
weapons  to  be  certain  of  being  able  to  inflict 
an  unacceptable  level  of  damage  on  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  not  necessarily  to  match 
the  Russians  weapon  by  weapon. 

In  other  words,  we  must  recommit  our- 
selves to  a  doctrine  of  assured  retaliation, 
relying  prindiMlly  on  submarine-based  mis- 
siles, bombers  and  cruise  missiles,  and  re- 
jecting the  MX  as  unsuited  to  our  needs. 
And  we  must  reject  the  nuclear  war-fighting 
doctrine  as  misconceived  and  dangerous  to 
our  security. 

It  may  seem  ciirious  that  a  war-fighting 
theory  with  such  lapses  in  logic  should  have 


gained  such  credence  in  the  United  SUtea. 
and  that,  as  a  result,  we  are  on  the  brink  of 
going  ahead  with  the  MX  miniles  at  great 
financial  cost  and  at  great  risk  of  nuclear  in- 
stability. Tet  the  reasons  are  not  hard  to 
identify. 

Perhaps  the  main  reason  is  that  wnr-fight- 
ing  theorems  are  in  accord  with  normal 
military  reflexes  In  war,  which  are  to  strike 
quickly  at  the  enemy's  military  forces.  An- 
other explanation  lies  in  interservice  poli- 
tics: The  Air  Force  sees  the  BfX  missile  as  a 
means  of  preventing  Its  predominance  in 
the  intercontinental-nuclear  field  slipping 
away  to  the  Navy.  And  there  are.  undoubt- 
edly, the  usual  pressures  from  the  military- 
industrial  community  to  continue  produc- 
tion of  weapons  under  contract  today. 

Another  factor,  in  my  view,  is  that,  over 
the  years,  the  uniformed  military  in  our 
country  have  virtually  abdicated  the  formu- 
lation of  nuclear  doctrine  to  civilians.  After 
all,  military  men  cannot  claim  any  particu- 
lar operational  expertise  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons that  has  been  denied  to  civilian  special- 
ists. It  Is  good  to  have  civilians  thinking  in 
all  areas  of  military  endeavor,  but  that 
there  should  be  so  few  military  men  who 
can  hold  their  own  in  debate  on  these  mat- 
ters is  disturbing.  Uiuvallstic  concepts  like 
that  of  nuclear  war-fighting  are  a  direct 
consequence  of  this  lack. 

Finally,  the  war-fighting  doctrine  has 
made  inroads  into  official  policies  l>ecause  it 
has  not  had  to  stand  the  test  of  full-scale 
public  scrutiny  and  debate.  This  deficiency 
is  being  corrected:  The  American  public  dis- 
played considerable  skepticism  over  the 
dense-pack  scheme,  and  the  Congress,  prop- 
erly responsive  to  the  public's  views,  voted 
in  December  to  postpone  any  decision  on 
the  MX.  Now,  with  the  subject  coming  up 
for  resolution,  a  still  more  difficult  test  of 
our  democratic  process  is  at  hand. 

It  is  doubly  important  for  the  public  to  in- 
volve Itself  in  the  final  judgment  on  wheth- 
er we  need  the  MX  missile.  Of  course,  there 
are  many  technical  details  and  some  secret 
matters  that  must  be  left  to  the  experts,  but 
the  broad  purposes  of  acquiring  or  forego- 
ing specific  nuclear  weapons  like  the  BfX 
are  quite  within  the  public's  ability  to  com- 
prehend. In  no  other  area  today  Is  It  more 
important  for  the  principle  of  public  control 
over  public  officials  to  \x  exercised. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
there  further  morning  business? 
If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


Is 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION— FISCAL  YEAR  1984 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 


the  pending  question,  which  the  clerk 
willsUte. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  at  follows: 
A  Senate  concurrent  resolution  (8.  Con. 
Res.  37)  revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  and  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1984. 1985.  and  1986. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
charged  equally  to  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Rxcxss  oirm.  a  p  jf . 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,   the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  12:01 
p.m..  recessed  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon, 
the  Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 

LncAR).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized 

ULt.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
principals  in  the  management  of  the 
budget  resolution  are  on  their  way  to 
the  floor.  I  have  not  cleared  the  re- 
quest I  am  about  to  make  with  the  mi- 
nority leader,  but  I  trust  he  will  have 
no  objection.  If  he  does.  I  assure  him, 
if  he  is  listening,  that  we  shaU  rescind 
the  request  and  restate  the  time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorxun,  with  the  time  consumed  by 
that  call  to  be  charged  equally  to  both 
sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  is  pre- 
pared to  offer  an  amendment.  I  yield 

the  floor  at  this  time.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 


AMZIfDKKirr  IfO.  ias7 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 27  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerit  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1227. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  That 
the  Congress  hereby  determine  and  declares 
that  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  is  hereby  revised, 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  is  hereby  estab- 
lished, and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels 
for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986  are  hereby  set 
forth: 

(a)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1.  1982.  October  1.  1983.  October  1. 
1984.  and  October  1. 1985: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $604,500,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $675,600,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $753,300,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $817,400,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $874,630,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $886,203,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $953,034,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $1,015,694,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $805,490,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $824,783,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $870,044,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1086:  $917,944,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1083:  $200,990,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $149,183,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $117,544,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $100,544,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $1,380,890,013,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,576,364,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,762,164,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $1,944,713,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limits  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly increased  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $90,690,013,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $195,473,987,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $185,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $182,549,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1, 1982,  October  1. 1983.  October 
1.  1984.  and  October  1,  1985.  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$55,400,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$48,200,000,000. 


(B)   New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$48,100,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$97,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$48,700,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$101,000,000,000. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  years  1983  through  1986  for  each 
major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  NaUonal  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$243,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $214,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$274,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $243,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$310,000,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $276,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$346,400,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $308,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150):  Commit- 
ments. 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,070,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,270,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$9,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,570,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$11,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,230,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,530,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,660,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,450,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$11,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  giiarantee  commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,890,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,690,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,060,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $7,940,000,000. 
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(C)  New 
$37,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0, 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,830,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,830,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,060,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $7,230,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,880,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $4,330,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$13,100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,230,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $3,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations.- 
$13,900,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,650,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $2,790,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,390,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $2,450,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$14,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,230,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $12,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,350,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $10,580,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$27,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,630,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $10,360,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,330,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $9,850,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,180,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $23,970,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$18,600,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$5,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,820,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$12,100.0(X).000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,580,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $10,880,000,000. 
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(C)  New      direct      loan      obligAUons. 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  lo«n  fuumntee  oommitments. 
$3,800,000,000. 

Flacalyear  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,070,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$12,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Ftacal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,340,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obl'.^t1on»«, 
$6,500,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,289,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $31,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$6,400,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1085: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,164,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $924,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$6,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee   commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,065,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,465,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,860,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,040,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$1,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,280,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $25,090,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,930,000,000. 

<B)  Outlays.  $25,760,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,680,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,830,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

(9)   Community   and   Regional   E>evelop- 
ment  (450): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 
<A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,630,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,810,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,080,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$300,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,940,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,320,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,200,000,000. 

(B>  Outlays,  $7,440,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$400,000,000. 

(10)    Education.    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,570,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays  $27,060,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$6,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,980,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $25,630,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,980,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $25,070,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,720,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $24,830,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $29,550,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$47,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,670,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $31,210,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$29,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $33,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $33,370,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$28,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $35,210,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $35,240,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$28,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

(12)  Medical  Insurance  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $46,210,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $53,120,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $63,064,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $59,304,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 


Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $70,650,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $66,340,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $84,269,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $74,909,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
(13)  Income  Security  (600): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$121,420,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $108,930,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$14,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$110,670,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $97,270,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$14,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$113,740,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $97,390,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$16,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$122,430,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $99,440,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$500,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$18,100,000,000. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$184,570,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $167,270,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $.0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunltments,  $.0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$177,740,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $175,570,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $.0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $.0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$199,170,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $186,610,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  giiarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$217,380,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $199,310,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,930,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,530,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$8,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,860,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $25,390,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$9,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $26,320,000,000. 


(B)  Outlays,  $25,860,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$10,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $26,910,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  conmJtments, 
$12,500,000,000. 

(16)  Administration  and  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,180,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,120,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,780,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,910,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,920,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,860,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,640,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,490,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligatioits,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,550,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,770,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,560,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(18)  General   Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,400,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $6,420,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,050,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,030,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,990,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,760,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $5,360,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $88,160,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $88,160,000,000. 


(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $91,680,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $91,680,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $88,010,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $88,010,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $84,760,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $84,760,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $790,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $860,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $940,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,130,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,210,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,210,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(21)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,230,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,230,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,300,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $20,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,830,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $22,830,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,440,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $27,440,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

RXCONCILIATION 

Sk.  2.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  6,  1983, 
the  Senate  committees  named  in  subsec- 
tions (b)  through  (1)  of  this  section  shall 
submit  their  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  not 
later  than  June  6,  1983,  the  House  commit- 
tees named  in  subsections  (j)  through  (s)  of 
this  section  shall  submit  their  recommenda- 
tions to  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  After  receiving  those  recommenda- 
tions, the  Committee  on  the  Budget  shall 
report  to  the  House  and  Senate  a  reconcilia- 
tion bill  or  resolution  or  both  carrying  out 
all  such  recommendations  without  any  sub- 
stantive revision. 

SENATE  COmUTTEES 

(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shaU  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee which  provide  spending  authority  as 
defined  in  section  401(c>(2HC)  of  Public  Law 
93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 


ity and  outlays  as  foUows:  $1,587,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $1,579,000,000  in  out- ' 
Uys  in  fiscal  year  1084;  $2,328,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $2,328,000,000  in  out- 
Uys  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  $3,129,000,000 
budget  authority  and  $3,129,000,000  in  out- 
Uys  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(c)  The  Senate  Coounittee  on  (Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  report 
changes  in  Uws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  reduce  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
$600,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$600,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984: 
$700,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$700,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1985: 
and  $800,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$800,000,000  in  outUys  In  fiscal  year  1986. 

(d)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outUys  as  follows:  $500,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $500,000,000  in  out- 
Uys in  fiscal  year  1984;  $500,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $500,000,000  in  out- 
Uys in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  $500,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $500,000,000  in  out- 
Uys in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(eXl)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  Uws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344,  sufficient 
to  reduce  outlays  by  $2,681,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984;  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$4,478,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to 
reduce  outUys  by  $10,031,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  Uws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  sufficient  to  in- 
crease revenues  as  follows:  $2,600,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984:  $4,800,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1985;  and  $9,400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(f )  The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
Utions  shall  report  changes  in  Uws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
follows:  $41,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984;  and 
$51,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$8,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and 
$51,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$9,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(gXl)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
require  reductions  in  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  $741,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $741,000,000  in  outUys  In  fiscal 
year  1984;  and  $1,006,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,006,000,000  in  outlays  In 
fiscal  year  1985;  and  $855,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $855,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1986. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  Uws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  ttiat  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $482,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $3,000,000  and  $1,020,000,000  In  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $3,000,000  and  outUys 
by  $2,113,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(3)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Govemmen-  . 
tal   Affairs   shall   report   changes   In   laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
sufficient   to   reduce   revenues  as   follows: 
$1,200,000,000      in      fiscal      year      1984; 
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•a.SOO.000.000    in    flam    year 
$a.M0.00O.0O0  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(h)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Reaourcea  ahall  report  changes  in 
lava  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee which  provide  apendins  authority  as  de- 
fined in  aecUon  MKcxaxC)  of  Public  Law 
93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $167,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$147,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1»84:  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $330,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $310,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985:  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $281,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $271,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(1)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
secUon  401(cK3XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$221,000,000  and  outlays  by  $220,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984:  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $238,000,000  and  outlays  by  $237,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985:  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $243,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$240,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1086. 
HOUSX  comcTTKas 
(J)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
■han  report  changes  In  laws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  of  Public  law  93-344,  sufficent 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
foUows:  $1,587,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,579,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1984:  $2,328,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,328,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985: 
and  $3,129,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,129,000,000;  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
(k)  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  PubUc  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays  as  follows:  $167,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $147,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1984:  $330,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $310,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1985;  $381,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $271,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

(1)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
CcHnmeroe  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cK2XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $169,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$701,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985:  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $533,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

(m)  The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(cX2XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$41,000,000  and  outlays  by  $3,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984:  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $51,000,000  and  outlays  by  $8,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1985;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $51,000,000  and  outlays  by  $9,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1986. 

(n)  The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee to  require  reductions  in  appropria- 
tions for  programs  authorized  by  that  com- 
mittee so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  as  follows:  $600,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $600,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1984:  $600,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $600,000,000  in  out- 


lays in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  $600,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $600,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(oXl)  The  House  Conunlttee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  Jurisidction  of  that  com- 
mittee to  require  reductioiu  In  appropria- 
tions for  programs  authorized  by  that  com- 
mittee 80  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  as  follows:  $741,000,000 
In  budget  authority  and  $741,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1984;  $1,006,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $1,006,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1985;  $855,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $855,000,000  in  out- 
lays In  fiscal  year  1986. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes  In 
laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined by  section  401(cK2XC)  of  Public  Law 
93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $491,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$615,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $787,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $1,217,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985; 
and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$1,045,000,000  and  outlays  by  $2,655,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(3)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes  In 
laws  sufficient  to  Increase  revenues  as  fol- 
lows: $1,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
$2,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985:  and 
$2,500,000,000  hi  fiscal  year  1986. 

(p)  The  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  shall  report 
changes  In  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  to  require  reductions  in  ap- 
propriations for  programs  authorized  by 
that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  In 
budget  authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
$500,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$500,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
$500,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$500,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985: 
and  $500,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$500,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(q)  The  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
require  reductions  In  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  $100,000,000  In  budget  au- 
thority and  $100,000,000  in  ouUays  In  fiscal 
year  1985;  and  $200,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $200,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal 
year  1986. 

(r)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$2,379,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce 
outlays  by  $3,580,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985; 
and  to  reduce  outlays  by  $8,956,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1986. 

<s)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  In  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(cK2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$221,000,000  and  outlays  by  $220,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1984  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $238,000,000  and  outlays  by  $237,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $243,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$240,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

MISCKIXAiraOUS  PROVUIONS 

Sac.  3.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 


to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  providing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1984;  or 

(2)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Budget  Act  flnt 
effective  in  fiK»d  year  1984, 

within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  of  its  commit- 
tees unless  and  until  such  committee  makes 
the  allocations  or  subdivisions  required  by 
section  302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act.  in  connec- 
tion with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget. 

Sk.  4.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  through 
the  appropriations  process,  should  limit  the 
on-budget  new  direct  loan  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $37,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983 
and  $29,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  off- 
budget  new  direct  loan  obligations  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $17,800,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  $18,900,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1984;  and  new  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$94,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$94,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984.  It  is  fur- 
ther the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  should  limit 
total  Federal  Financing  Bank  origination  of 
direct  loans  guaranteed  by  other  Federal 
agencies  to  $16,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  $17,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  Federal  Bank  purchases  of  certificates 
of  beneficial  ownership  from  Federal  agen- 
cies to  $11,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983 
and  $13,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984.  It  is 
further  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
direct  borrowing  transactions  of  Federal 
agencies  should  be.  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  restricted  to  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank. 

Sac.  5.  (a)  The  Joint  explanatory  sUte- 
ment  accompanying  the  conference  report 
on  this  resolution  shall  include  an  estimated 
all(x»tlon.  based  upon  the  first  section  of 
this  resolution  as  recommended  in  such  con- 
ference report,  of  the  appropriate  levels  of 
total  new  direct  loan  obligations  and  new 
loan  guarantee  commitments  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  fiscal  year  1984,  among  each  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and 
the  Senate  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  bills 
and  resolutions  providing  such  new  obliga- 
tions and  commitments. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  reso- 
lution is  agreed  to.  every  committee  of  each 
House,  after  consulting  with  the  committee 
or  committees  of  the  other  House  to  which 
all  or  part  of  the  allcx^tion  has  been  made, 
shall  subdivide  among  its  subcommittees 
the  allocation  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year  1984.  allocat- 
ed to  it  in  the  joint  explanatory  statement 
accompanying  the  conference  report  on  this 
resolution. 

Sk.  6.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  budgets  of  Federal  agencies  Initiating 
Federal  Financing  Bank  purchases  of  certif- 
icates of  beneficial  ownership  and  origina- 
tions of  guaranteed  loans  should  Include  the 
budget  authority  and  outlays  resulting  from 
the  transactions.  The  Congress  recommends 
that  the  committees  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of  1973 
consider  expeditiously  legislation  to  require 
that  the  budgetary  Impact  of  such  Federal 
Financing  Bank  transactions  be  Included  in 
the  budgets  of  the  initiating  agencies  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  2-hour  time  limitation  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  my 
budget  plan  promises  real  relief  from 
the  excessive  burden  of  Government 
spending  which  is  stifling  our  Nation's 
economy.  This  plan  will  balance  the 
budget.  It  will  balance  the  budget 
without  raising  taxes.  And.  this  pro- 
posal gives  us  the  hope  of  balancing 
the  budget  by  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  Constitution,  by  1989.  It  is  a  re- 
alistic plan.  It  is  a  responsible  plan  for 
restrained  growth  across-the-board  in 
Federal  programs. 

By  avoiding  tax  increases,  this 
budget  removes  a  huge  temptation  for 
Congress  to  spend  more  money.  This 
plan  imposes  a  modified  freeze  on 
major  areas  of  domestic  spending,  in- 
cluding the  open-ended  spending  pro- 
grams. It  calls  for  an  adequate,  but  not 
excessive,  level  of  defense  spending. 
Social  security  is  left  unchanged  and 
none  of  the  recently  enacted  social  se- 
curity reforms  are  altered  in  the 
slightest,  even  though  I  doubt  that 
these  reforms  are  truly  sufficient  to 
insure  these  funds'  solvency  in  the 
outyears. 

In  the  past,  the  greatest  stumbling 
block  to  cutting  Federal  spending  was 
the  objection  from  one  special  interest 
group  or  another  that  cuts  fell  unfair- 
ly, that  they  would  have  to  bear  great- 
er cuts  than  some  other  group.  This 
plan  avoids  this  fairness  problem.  This 
^lan  calls  for  a  shared  freeze.  Every- 
ofte  will  share  the  burden  of  cutting 
back  excessive  Government  spending. 

We  must  do  this,  in  my  opinion;  we 
must  cut  spending,  if  we  are  ever  to 
overcome  the  economic  mess  we  have 
created  for  ourselves  by  decades  of 
fiscal  mismanagement.  We  must  do 
this  if  we  are  to  allow  the  economic  re- 
covery, which  is  Just  beginning,  to 
turn  into  long-term,  noninflationary 
growth.  Only  this  approach  to  solving 
our  economic  problems  will  create  real 
jobs  for  the  young  and  the  disadvan- 
taged who  require  a  stable  and 
healthy  economy.  Only  this  approach 
will  preserve  the  standard  of  living  of 
those  on  fixed  incu^mes. 

IAt.  President,  we  must  not  approve 
anything  similar,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
proposed  House  budget.  We  must 
reduce  the  massive  Federal  deficits. 
These  deficits  sap  the  economic 
strength  of  our  whole  economy.  But 
we  must  reduce  these  deficits  without 
once  again  increasing  the  burden  of 
taxes  on  the  American  citizen. 

Raising  taxes  only  tempts  Congress 
to  spend  more  and  to  pander  to  a  vari- 
ety of  carefully  cultivated  spending 
constituencies.  Raising  taxes  has 
failed  to  balance  the  budget  in  the 
past.  It  has  failed  to  eliminate  deficits 
in  the  past.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  raising  taxes  is  going  to  ac- 
complish either  of  those  in  the  future. 


Eliminating  excessive  Government 
spending  is  the  only  sure  way  to 
reduce  and  eliminate  the  deficits.  We 
must  meet  this  challenge  of  cutting 
Federal  spending,  tough  as  it  may  be. 
We  must  meet  this  challenge  if  we  are 
to  restore  our  Nation  to  health  after 
decades  of  increasingly  more  severe 
economic  crises. 

Today's  budgetary  crisis  is  not  new. 
It  has  been  building  for  a  long  time. 
Several  decades  of  massive  Federal 
spending  and  the  resultant  burgeoning 
deficits  have  burdened  our  economy 
with  too  much  Government.  This  has 
created  insistent  special-interest  pres- 
sure groups  in  favor  of  ever  more  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  probably  gone  too 
far  in  creating  and  encouraging  these 
groups  and  in  making  promises  that 
we  just  plain  cannot  keep. 

We  should  have  learned  that  the 
more  Government  there  is.  the  worse 
it  is  for  the  economy.  A  comparison  of 
the  1950's  with  the  1970's  shows  how 
much  worse  off  we  are  today  with 
more  Government. 

During  the  1950's,  inflation  aveiBged 
2.1  percent  per  year.  During  the 
1970's.  this  inflation  rate  tripled.  We 
should  note  that,  in  the  1970's.  Gov- 
ernment took  advantage  of  the  in- 
creased tax  revenues  that  came  from 
higher  inflation  forcing  taxpayers  into 
higher  tax  brackets.  With  the  higher 
inflation  of  the  1970's.  this  bracket 
creep  forced  taxpayers  to  hand  over 
approximately  an  extra  $127  billion  in 
Federal  income  taxes. 

Or.  take  what  has  happened  to  the 
prime  interest  rate  with  more  Govern- 
ment: The  prime  rate  averaged  3.3  per- 
cent in  the  1950's.  Over  the  last  10 
years,  it  has  more  than  doubled. 

Or,  take  unemployment:  In  the 
1950's,  it  averaged  4.7  percent.  But  un- 
employment has  doubled  over  the  last 
10  3'ears.  The  unfortunate  trend  is  for 
each  recession  to  push  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  to  a  new,  higher  level.  The 
level  that  we  have  "accepted"  as  each 
cycle  of  recession  fades  has  been  pro- 
gressively higher.  This  should  not  and 
need  not  be  the  case  if  we  get  rid  of 
excessive  Government. 

Or,  look  at  what  has  happened  to 
productivity  with  more  government: 
During  the  1950's,  productivity  in- 
creased, on  the  average,  3.25  percent 
per  year.  After  20  years  of  Govern- 
ment spending,  productivity  was  cut  in 
half. 

'Even  if  Congress  adopted  all  of  the 
spending  restraints  that  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  requested.  Federal 
spending  in  1984  would  still  be  exces- 
sive. It  would  still  consiune  a  larger 
bite  of  our  economy  than  at  any  time 
since  the  Second  World  War.  The  Fed- 
eral budget  ate  a  fifth  of  the  Nation's 
product  in  the  Carter  years.  It  now 
consumes  more  than  a  quarter.  Gov- 
ernment at  all  levels— Federal,  State, 
and   local — eats   up   more   than   one- 


third  of  our  Nation's  total  product. 
That  is  a  pretty  hefty  bite. 

Government  has  thus  (»me  to  con- 
stitute a  larger  and  larger  proportion 
of  our  lives.  But  that  has  not  been 
beneficial  and  productive,  contrary  to 
the  claims  of  those  who  for  so  long 
touted  stimulative  deficits.  Deficits, 
particularly  deficits  of  the  massive  size 
we  are  now  experiencing,  are,  in  fact, 
counterproductive. 

As  only  commonsense  would  tell  us, 
for  any  given  amount  of  money  in  the 
society,  there  can  be  only  so  much 
spending,  no  matter  who  does  it.  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  the  resultant 
deficits  replace  or  crowd  out  private 
spending.  Government  purchase  of 
goods  and  services  uses  up  a  larger 
proportion  of  that  stock  of  money, 
thereby  shifting  resources  from  the 
private  to  the  public  sector.  Govern- 
ment spending  and  deficits  crowd  out 
the  availability  of  capital  for  invest- 
ment and  the  creation  of  new  Jobs. 
The  reduction  of  resources  available 
for  use  by  the  private  sector,  as  a 
result  of  increased  Government  spend- 
ing, is  nothing  but  a  tax. 

The  total  cost  of  this  expenditure 
tax,  of  Government  spending,  is  even 
higher  than  the  simple  amount  of  re- 
duced resources  available  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  The  key  to  calculating  this 
extra  hidden  cost  is  a  comparison  of 
the  productivity  of  the  Government's 
use  of  resources  with  their  use  in  the 
private  sector.  Do  we  not  know  only 
too  well  the  low,  or  even  negative,  pro- 
ductivity of  many  Government  pro- 
grams. This  limited  productivity  is  the- 
result  of  the  few  incentives  for  effi- 
ciency and  the  vast  and  costly  mecha- 
nisms for  redistributing  income  and 
subsidizing  consumption  that  charac- 
terize Government  programs. 

It  is  crucial  that  we  eliminate  these 
deficits  which  draw  resources  from  the 
more  productive  private  sector  and 
which  channel  them  into  projects  of 
questionable  value  in  the  public 
sphere.  Adopting  a  budget  with  such 
mammoth  deficits  during  a  phase  in 
the  business  cycle  when  expansion  is 
already  beginning  to  occur  will  cer- 
tainly stifle  that  economic  recovery. 
Such  a  budget  will  drain  away  re- 
sources sorely  needed  by  the  private 
sector,  where  productive  and  lasting 
employment  could  actually  develop. 

Against  these  priorities  of  reducing 
excessive  Federal  spending  and  elimi- 
nating counterproductive  deficits,  let 
us  look  at  what  the  House  budget 
would  do.  That  budget  destroys  most 
of  the  hard-fought  spending  and  tax 
reforms  that  the  President  and  we  in 
Congress  achieved  in  the  last  2  years. 

The  House  wants  to  raise  taxes.  Con- 
gress has  already  raised  taxes  three 
times  in  the  last  8  months.  Neverthe- 
less, the  House  adds  another  $265  bil- 
lion in  new  taxes  over  the  next  5 
years.  We  enacted  $214  billion  in  taxes 
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in  TEPRA.  $21  bUllon  in  the  Highway 
Gas  Tax  Act.  and  the  $48.6  billion  in 
new  social  security  taxes.  Think  of  it, 
the  House  budget  wants  to  add  an- 
other $265  bUllon  in  taxes  to  the  $285 
billion  In  new  taxes  we  have  just  re- 
cently enacted. 

I  do  not  know  who  can  say  that  we 
are  not  increasing  taxes.  The  problem 
is  we  are  increasing  spending  at  the 
same  time. 

I  might  add  that  in  spite  of  all  this, 
the  House  adds  another  $265  billion  in 
new  taxes  over  the  next  5  years  and 
$315  billion  over  the  next  6  years.  This 
is  $285  billion  above  the  tax  increases 
already  enacted  in  the  last  8  months, 
above  the  $214  bUlion  in  TEPRA,  the 
$21  billion  in  the  Highway  Gas  Tax 
Act.  and  the  $49  billion  in  new  social 
security  taxes. 

And  we  still  have  high  deficits.  We 
have  virtually  wiped  out  all  of  the 
President's  tax  cuts  and  they  still 
want  to  tax  more. 

The  House  budget  also  intends  to 
spend  lots  more  of  the  taxpayer's 
hard-earned  money.  They  obviously 
want  to  bring  back  the  big  spender's 
paradise  days  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration and  prior  administrations. 
They  want  to  increase  domestic  spend- 
ing almost  $200  billion  above  the 
President's  requested  levels  over  the 
next  5  years.  With  this  huge  Increase. 
they  would  eliminate  all  but  a  scant  3 
percent  of  the  hard-won  savings 
achieved  in  social  welfare  programs 
over  the  last  2  years. 

The  House  budget  would  also  drasti- 
cally prune  our  national  defense  effort 
to  a  meager  2.3  percent  growth  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  The  House  cloaks  this 
irresponsible  cut  in  the  charge  that 
defense  spending  is  to  blame  for  the 
overall  increase  in  Government  spend- 
ing. They  blame  defense  spending  for 
our  massive  deficits.  This  charge  is 
dead  wrong. 

As  a  percentage  of  the  total  Federal 
budget,  spending  on  defense  has  de- 
clined drastically  from  its  1962  level 
and  it  has  never  recovered.  In  1962. 
national  defense  spending  amounted 
to  46  percent  of  all  Pederal  spending. 
By  1983,  however,  national  defense 
spending  constituted  only  29  percent 
of  all  Federal  spending.  The  increases 
that  we  now  need  in  defense  spending 
simply  repair  years  of  budgetary  ne- 
glect. 

I  would  prefer  to  see  us  spend  more 
on  our  national  defense.  Only  by  pre- 
serving oxur  national  security  can  we 
preserve  the  whole  complex  of  our  lib- 
erties and  benefits  as  American  citi- 
zens. But.  in  a  time  of  economic  crisis, 
when  all  Federal  programs  must  bear 
their  fair  share  of  cuts,  defense  spend- 
ing, too,  must  be  moderated.  But  we 
must  not  lie  irresponsible  in  making 
defense  spending  cuts,  as  has  been  the 
House. 

The  fact  is  if  the  House  is  right, 
they  are  going  to  save  us  some  tax  dol- 


lars. But  if  President  Reagan  is  right, 
he  is  going  to  save  us  our  freedom,  and 
I  think  that  is  pretty  important. 

Contrary  to  the  claims  of  the  House. 
it  is  domestic  spending,  not  defense 
spending,  which  has  mushroomed  and 
produced  our  massive  Federal  deficits. 
As  a  result,  it  is  domestic  spending 
which  must  bear  the  greater  burden  of 
the  restraint  in  Federal  spending 
growth.  This  restraint  in  the  growth 
of  Pederal  spending  must  occur  de- 
spite the  fact  that  aU  of  us,  myself  in- 
cluded, believe  many  programs  worthy 
of  support  and  fimding-  Within  this 
group,  the  major  culprit  producing 
ballooning  Pederal  spending  and  huge 
deficits  is  the  open-ended  spending 
programs.  These  programs  require 
payment  of  benefits  to  all  recipients 
qualifying  under  the  law  regardless  of 
the  total  dollars  involved.  We  must  re- 
strain their  excessive  growth. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  reject  the 
House  budget  and  any  budget  propos- 
als like  it.  In  contrast  to  the  proposed 
House  budget  and  any  like  it.  the  plan 
I  have  offered  faces  up  to  our  real  eco- 
nomic needs.  This  proposed  budget  is 
simple  and  it  is  fair. 

It  refuses  to  raises  taxes.  It  restrains 
defense  spending  growth  to  the  mini- 
mum consistent  with  our  basic  nation- 
al security.  And  it  imposes  a  modified 
freeze  across  the  board  on  major  areas 
of  domestic  spending  so  that  all 
groups  and  spending  constituencies 
will  shoulder  their  fair  share  of  this 
burden. 

My  plan  deserves  to  be  enacted.  Our 
economic  health  demands  it. 

I  might  add  that  this  particular  ap- 
proach is  not  a  total  freeze.  If  we  had 
a  total  freeze,  we  would  balance  the 
budget  in  2  years.  We  are  not  in  a 
budget  crisis,  therefore,  and  nobody  is 
asking  for  this,  for  a  total  freeze. 

If  we  had  a  low-growth  path,  it 
would  be  in  3  years,  thus  we  would  bal- 
ance the  budget  if  we  had  a  straight 
freeze  across  the  board.  I  might  add, 
ours  is  not  a  straight  freeze;  it  is  a 
modified  freeze. 

I  can  say  we  take  into  consideration 
the  needs  of  the  people  of  this  country 
even  though  some  of  the  restraint  of 
growth  in  spending  Is  going  to  be  diffi- 
cult and  would  be  difficult  for  all  of  us 
as  Members  of  Congress. 

SrafDING  FREEZE-BALAMCED  BUDGET  PLAH 

Growing  budget  deficits  and  repeat- 
ed threats  to  raise  taxes  will  jeopard- 
ize the  economic  recovery  and  reverse 
our  progress  on  inflation  and  interest 
rates.  While  the  Nation  and  the  Con- 
gress are  deeply  divided  over  possible 
ways  to  deal  with  the  deficit,  there  is 
considerable  support  in  the  country 
for  an  overall  spending  freeze. 

The  spending  freeze-balanced 
budget  plan  demonstrates  clearly  that 
a  modified  spending  freeze  could  serve 
as  a  basis  for  resolving  our  fiscal  year 
1984  budget  crisis  and  for  moving  the 
Federal   Government   to   a   balanced 


budget  under  Congressional  Budget 
Office  (CBO)  high-growth  projections 
by  the  end  of  the  decade.  With  a  modi- 
fied spending  freeze  and  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  third  year  of  the  indi- 
vidual income  tax  cut  and  indexing, 
the  budget  can  be  balanced  in  fiscal 
year  1989.  the  target  year  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Balanced  Budget 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Republic— an  ideal  bicentennial 
gift  for  all  Americans. 

The  spending  freeze-balanced 
budget  plan  calls  for  a  basis  freeze  in 
the  doUau-  level  of  spending  for  nonde- 
fense  discretionary  programs.  Real 
outlays  for  entitlements,  other  than 
social  security,  farm  price  supports, 
and  unemployment  compensation  are 
frozen  at  fiscal  year  1983  levels,  limit- 
ing the  growth  in  entitlement  spend- 
ing to  the  inflation  rate.  Pay  for  non- 
uniform Federal  employees  is  frozen 
at  1983  levels  as  are  target  and  loan 
prices  under  the  farm  program.  The 
freeze  is  applied  for  3  years  with  con- 
strained growth  thereafter. 

Defense  spending  authority  is  frozen 
at  the  levels  specified  in  the  fiscal  year 
1983  budget  outyears,  which  provides 
for  real  growth  in  defense  of  7.5  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1984,  7.0  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1985,  and  6.0  percent  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  The  savings  accruing 
from  the  spending  freeze  and  limita- 
tions on  defense  growth  are  supple- 
mented by  the  deficit  reductions 
achieved  in  the  enacted  social  security 
package;  in  the  President's  proposals 
to  increase  offsetting  receipts  and 
treat  excessive  health  insurance  cover- 
age as  ordinary  income;  and  by  the 
savings  to  be  achieved  from  partial  im- 
plementation of  previously  proposed 
user  fees. 

Beginning  with  the  spending  freeze 
concept  and  real  and  nominal  con- 
straints on  spending  growth  in  the 
outyears,  the  deficit  can  be  reduced 
sharply  in  fiscal  year  1984  and,  under 
the  CBO  high-growth  path,  balanced 
in  fiscal  year  1989. 

The  spending  freeze-balanced 
budget  plan  preserves  the  third  year 
of  the  individual  Income  tax  cut  and 
indexing.  It  sets  into  place  a  long-term 
deficit  reduction  program  by  freezing 
spending  In  the  short  term  and  con- 
straining spending  growth  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  decade.  Within  the 
constraints  imposed  by  limits  on  the 
growth  in  Federal  spending.  Congress 
can  allocate  funds  to  balance  spending 
priorities  within  the  overall  binding 
budget.  The  deficit  reductions 
achieved  In  the  spending  freeze— bal- 
anced budget  plan  will  continue  to 
exert  downward  pressure  on  Interest 
rates,  assuring  a  strong  economic  re- 
covery and  enhancing  private  job  cre- 
ation. 


Mr.  President,  I  jrleld  at  this  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ahdrews).  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  yielding. 
I  should  like  to  take  just  a  few  min- 
utes to  indicate  my  support  for  the 
proposal  submitted  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
budget  process  is  to  set  out  a  fiscal 
policy  that  is  consistent  with  noninfla- 
tlonary  economic  growth.  As  the 
budget  resolution  is  considered  today, 
we  must  be  particularly  sensitive  to 
the  current  state  of  the  economy. 
Thankfully,  our  economy  is  recover- 
ing. Here  are  some  figures  that  are 
just  as  important  as  forecasts  of  reve- 
nues and  deficits: 

Gross  national  product  rose  3.1  per- 
cent in  the  first  quarter. 

Industrial  output  was  up  1.1  percent 
In  March,  the  third  consecutive 
monthly  gain. 

New  housing  starts  are  running  at 
an  annual  rate  of  1.6  million,  up  75 
percent  from  1  year  ago. 

The  leading  indicators  jumped  1.5 
percent  in  March,  a  broad-based  gain 
that  points  to  a  faster  paced  recovery 
in  the  second  half.  At  the  same  time 
the  concurrent  Indicators  rose  0.7  per- 
cent, showing  current  Improvement  in 
the  economy. 

Prices  continue  to  stabilize  as  they 
have  since  President  Reagan  took 
office.  The  annual  rate  of  inflation,  as 
measured  by  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  is  just  0.4  percent  so  far  in  1983. 

In  the  most  Important  economic  cat- 
egory, jobs,  the  unemployment  rate  is 
down  0.5  percent  since  January,  and 
manufacturing  and  construction  em- 
ployment is  starting  to  pick  up.  More 
good  news  is  expected  when  the  Labor 
Department  issues  its  April  unemploy- 
ment report. 

It  seems  to  this  Senator  that  our  No. 
1  budget  priority  should  be  not  to  get 
in  the  way  of  the  recovery,  and  I  think 
that  is  something  we  have  to  guard 
against.  Everybody  has  their  own 
agenda;  everybody  has  a  plan.  The  re- 
covery is  underway.  I  think  it  must  be 
our  top  priority  not  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  that  recovery  but  to  try  to  help 
it  along,  make  it  stronger,  and  hope- 
fully it  wlU  last. 

We  should  produce  a  budget  that 
will  allow  the  expansion  to  become 
firmly  established.  The  way  to  Insure 
this  is  to  avoid  a  revenue  target  that 
would  endanger  the  July  tax  cut  or 
tax  Indexing.  That  is  one  reason  why  I 
support  the  Hatch  substitute. 

The  revenue  line  reported  out  of  the 
Budget  Committee  would  endanger 
both  the  third  Installment  of  the  indi- 
vidual rate  reduction  and  the  recovery. 
It  calls  for  $30  billion  in  revenues  next 
year  and  $121  billion  over  3  years.  As  a 


practical  matter.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  simply  no  way  to  raise  that  kind  of 
revenue  in  fiscal  year  1984  without 
scaling  back  or  eliminating  the  July 
tax  cut.  But  that  would  be  precisely 
the  wrong  move  at  the  wrong  time. 

While  the  recovery  clearly  is  under- 
way, it  remains  somewhat  fragile.  Vir- 
tually all  economists  agree  that  rising 
consumer  spending  is  needed  to  keep 
the  expansion  going.  Without  in- 
creased consumer  demand,  businesses 
might  find  their  inventories  rising 
again.  The  July  tax  cut  will  increase 
consumer's  spendable  income  and  give 
a  boost  to  retail  sales— just  the  tonic 
that  I  believe  is  needed. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut  is  important. 
Due  to  bracket  creep  and  rising  pay- 
roll taxes,  this  will  bring  the  first  real 
marginal  rate  reductions  for  the  aver- 
age taxpayer. 

I  support  the  budget  plan  offered  by 
Senator  Hatch.  It  combines  three 
basic  budget  elements  which  would  do 
the  most  to  promote  economic  recov- 
ery: It  holds  the  line  on  new  taxes,  re- 
strains spending,  and  produces  lower 
deficits.  The  attraction  of  this  budget 
plan  is  that  its  lower  deficits  result 
from  reduced  spending,  rather  than  an 
Increased  tax  burden  on  an  economy 
that  is  in  the  early,  fragile  stages  of 
recovery. 

The  Hatch  proposal  would  reduce 
nondefense  outlays  by  approximately 
$12  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984.  more 
than  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
plan.  The  Hatch  substitute  would 
freeze  discretionary  spending  for  the 
next  3  years  and  allow  only  Inflation 
adjustments  for  entitlement  programs. 
In  addition  there  would  be  a  pay 
freeze  for  Federal  employees  and  a 
freeze  on  farm  price  supports. 

I  must  say.  coming  from  a  farm 
State,  a  wheat  State,  that  this  is  not 
an  easy  decision  to  make.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  find  In  visiting  with  Kansas 
farmers  that  for  the  most  part  they 
would  much  prefer  to  have  a  sustained 
and  lasting  recovery  than  more  money 
paid  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
what  they  may  grow,  or  what  they 
may  not  grow.  In  the  form  of  a  target 
price  or  other  price  support  programs. 
And  I  would  also  add,  that  I  believe 
that  most  farmers  would  be  willing  to 
give  some  on  price  supports,  so-called 
target  prices,  the  very  generous  PIK 
program,  a  very  expensive  program, 
which  was  implemented  early  this 
year  by  the  President  and  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

These  budget  totals  would  require 
tough  choices,  but  I  believe  most  Sena- 
tors agree  that  when  we  face  deficits 
of  over  $200  billion  we  need  spending 
cuts  of  more  than  the  $3  billion  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee for  fiscal  year  1984.  Clearly,  the 
American  taxpayer  deserves  that  we 
make  every  effort  to  restrain  spending 
before  we  even  consider  raising  his  or 


her  taxes.  And  let  us  not  forget  that 
the  House  budget  raises  nondefense 
spending  about  $15  billion  In  fiscal 
year  1984.  In  order  to  get  a  reasonable 
budget  out  of  conference,  we  will  need 
to  come  in  low  on  the  spending  side. 

The  Hatch  substitute  would  hold  the 
line  on  taxes,  adding  only  about  $4  bil- 
lion in  revenues  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985  through 
increased  user  fees  and  the  President's 
proposals  for  employer  health  insur- 
ance contributions.  This  Is  just  the 
cautious  approach  that  is  called  for  in 
our  current  economic  situation.  We 
cannot  afford  to  shock  the  economy 
off  its  expansion  path  by  major  tax  in- 
creases. Above  all  the  July  Income  tax 
cut  and  indexing  must  be  preserved. 

SFEiroiNG 

On  the  spending  side,  the  Hatch 
plan  calls  for  some  important  reduc- 
tions In  entitlement  spending.  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that,  while  such  cuts 
are  difficult,  the  Finance  Committee 
stands  ready  to  do  its  share  to  help 
bring  down  the  deficit.  In  fact,  the 
record  will  show  that  the  Finance 
Committee  has  done  more  than  its 
share  to  control  spending  in  the  last  2 
years. 

As  this  Senator  pointed  out  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  just 
yesterday,  this  plan,  as  I  review  it, 
would  mean  that  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  would  have  about  50  to  55 
percent  of  the  total  responsibility.  But 
that  is  satisfactory  because  we  have  a 
big  deficit,  and  we  have  a  lot  of  juris- 
diction in  our  committee.  We  have  a 
lot  of  responsibility  in  our  committee 
to  restrain  spending. 

In  1981,  Ftaance  Committee  pro- 
grams accounted  for  savings  of  $28  bil- 
lion over  3  years,  including  $8.1  billion 
in  social  security  and  $4.4  billion  in 
medicare.  Last  year,  TEFRA  reduced 
Finance  Committee  spending  by  $17 
billion  over  3  years,  mainly  through 
savings  in  the  medicare  program  of 
$13  billion.  In  addition,  we  have  al- 
ready passed  legislation  this  year 
which  will  lower  social  security  out- 
lays by  $10.4  billion  over  the  next  3 
fiscal  years.  So  let  the  record  show 
that  the  Finance  Committee  has  al- 
ready achieved  significant  entitlement 
reform,  with  major  savings  for  the 
Federal  budget.  Despite  the  savings  we 
have  achieved,  we  will  continue  to  look 
for  savings  in  these  programs,  both  in 
the  health  area  and  income  security. 

MEDICARE  COST  SAVntCS  ARE  NECESSARY  AND 
POSSIBLE 

In  1983,  medicare  and  medicaid  will 
consimie  $76.7  billion  in  Federal  funds. 
The  medicare  program  alone  accounts 
for  about  $57  billion.  It  is  a  program 
which  has  grown  at  an  alarming  rate 
since  its  creation  17  years  ago.  The 
original  program  cost  estimates  done 
in  1965  showed  a  projected  cost  in 
1990  of  $8.8  billion.  The  current  pro- 
jected cost  for  1990  is  in  excess  of  $100 
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billion,  more  than  11  times  the  origi- 
nal estimate. 

In  this  regard.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  table  printed  in  the 
Rboord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoBD,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  medi- 
care trust  fimd  is  rapidly  approaching 
a  period  of  time  in  which  it  wlU  no 
longer  have  sufficient  funds  to  finance 
program  expenditures.  Under  current 
assumptions,  the  program  will  reach 
this  point  in  1987  or  1988  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  moderate  its  growth. 

Clearly,  in  looking  at  potential 
changes  in  medicare,  we  wUl  look  to  all 
aspects  of  the  program  and  all  partici- 
pants, including  physicians,  hospitals. 
and  beneficiaries.  We  will  want  to  con- 
tinue to  try  to  balance  the  results  of 
any  changes  among  all  parties. 

No  single  change  is  likely  to  be 
enough  to  solve  the  financing  prob- 
lem. However,  some  limited  additional 
reductions  in  the  rate  of  growth  are 
absolutely  critical  at  this  time. 

Additional  reductions  in  the  rate  of 
growth  are  possible.  If  we  are  unable 
to  face  the  dismay  of  some  in  achiev- 
ing the  savings  required  by  this  resolu- 
tion, I  fail  to  understand  how  we  can 
face  the  disappointment  of  many  if  we 
elect  to  do  absolutely  nothing  about 
medicare  costs  and  the  approaching 
deficits— deficits  which  mean  no  hospi- 
tal care,  no  doctor  care,  and  no  home 
healthcare. 

The  medicaid  program  wiU  account 
for  ^proximately  $19.3  billion  in  Fed- 
eral spending  in  fiscal  year  1983.  This 
is  an  increase  of  17  percent.  Certainly 
we  can  look  for  some  small,  additional 
savings. 

I  agree  that  a  great  deal  has  already 
been  taken  from  medicaid  and  that 
the  program,  during  a  period  of  high 
unemployment,  may  well  have  to  pro- 
vide services  to  a  greater  number  of 
people.  However,  continued  attempts 
to  at  least  moderate  its  growth  in 
some  reasonable  fashion  should  be 
considered. 

We  have  an  obligation  and  a  respon- 
sibility to  monitor  these  programs, 
whether  they  be  agricultiu%.  defense, 
health,  or  anything  else,  if  we  are 
really  concerned  about  deficits. 

The  Hatch  recommendations  include 
an  assimied  medicare  savings  that  may 
be  somewhat  higher  than  we  would 
have  liked,  but  remember  the  House 
budget  assumes  no  savings  in  this  area 


or  in  the  area  of  medicaid.  I  think  that 
is  a  point  that  cannot  be  lost  on  those 
of  us  in  the  Senate.  I  have  been 
around  here  long  enough  to  know  that 
we  are  not  going  to  come  back  from 
conference  with  the  Hatch  numbers. 
If  we  go  into  conference  with  what  I 
consider  a  weak  resolution  reported  by 
the  Budget  Committee  on  the  spend- 
ing side,  and  a  very  strong  resolution 
on  the  tax  side,  we  are  liable  to  come 
back  with  all  tax  Increases  and  very 
little  spending  reduction. 

I  say  this  knowing  the  dif fictilties  in 
the  Budget  Committee:  We  are  all 
going  to  have  difficulties  in  our  com- 
mittees. I  certainly  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
Senator  Domenici.  and  the  ranldng 
minority  of  that  committee.  Senator 
Chilis. 

E^reryone  in  this  Chamber  thinks 
the  deficits  are  too  large,  and  nearly 
everyone  has  a  program  that  is  differ- 
ent from  that  of  someone  seated  on 
his  right  or  on  his  left.  It  makes  it 
very  difficult  for  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, and  I  stand  ready  to  support  the 
Budget  Committee  in  every  effort 
they  make. 

We  must  provide  our  Budget  Com- 
mittee some  flexibility  in  conference 
so  they  can  return  to  us  a  budget  that 
includes  some  responsible  reductions 
in  spending  growth.  To  go  into  confer- 
ence with  the  number  we  believe  Is 
adequate  will  likely  mean  leaving  con- 
ference with  something  less. 

Uf  COMB  saCTTRITT  PROGRAMS 

The  Hatch  substitute  anticipates  rel- 
atively small  savings  in  the  income 
maintenance  programs  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. For  fiscal  year  1984,  the  com- 
mittee would  be  required  to  achieve 
$338  million  in  savings;  for  fiscal  year 
1985  the  savings  would  rise  to  $680 
million,  and  in  fiscal  year  1986,  savings 
of  $2,049  billion  would  be  asstuned. 
These  are  savings  which  are  possible, 
especially  in  light  of  the  fact  that  ex- 
penditures for  the  income  mainte- 
nance programs  total  some  $40  billion 
per  year.  I  believe  that  these  are  defi- 
cit reduction  figures  which  can  be  ac- 
complished without  Jeopardizing  the 
basic  welfare  and  unemployment  pro- 
grams or  the  recipients  of  benefits 
under  those  programs. 

The  growth  rate  of  social  spending 
slowed  during  the  97th  Congress.  Sig- 
nificant changes  were  made  in  the  Aid 
to  Families  With  i:>ependent  Children 
(AFDC)  program  and  in  the  imem- 
ployment  insurance  program.  In  the 
1981  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act,  a 
large  nimiber  of  important  reforms 
were  enacted  in  those  two  programs 
which  have  reduced  spending  by  sever- 
al billions  of  dollars.  The  impact  on 
the  States  and  their  administration  of 
these  programs  was  also  substantial. 
The  early  returns  from  the  States  in- 
dicate that  they  have  held  up  well 


under  the  new  requirements  and  pro- 
gram developments. 

In  fact,  in  many  SUtes  they  finally 
made  reforms,  particularly  in  the  em- 
plojmient  area,  which  should  have 
been  made  years  ago  and  which  were 
not  made  because  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  picking  up  the  tab  in  too 
many  cases.  We  now  find  many  States 
reforming  their  unemployment  com- 
pensation programs,  and  I  think  we 
want  to  continue  to  encourage  cost- 
saving  at  the  State  level. 

I  am  convinced  that  additional  im- 
provements and  modifications  can  be 
made  in  a  compassionate,  responsible 
manner.  The  Finance  Committee  will 
consider  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1984  budget  recommendations,  as  well 
as  recommendations  from  private  in- 
dustry and  public  advocacy  groups. 
The  Congress  has  a  duty  to  examine 
all  Federal  programs  on  a  continuing 
basis  in  a  critical  fashion.  The  explod- 
ing Federal  deficit  will  permit  us  to  do 
no  less. 

WK  CAimOT  ATPOKB  A  MAJOR  TAX  IMCRKASR 
ROW 

The  level  of  revenue  increase  envi- 
sioned by  the  Hatch  compromise 
would  seem  to  be  both  within  an  ac- 
ceptable range  of  what  the  economy 
can  stand  in  the  near  term  and  also  a 
level  that  can  be  reached  without  en- 
acting significant  new  taxes  or  repeal- 
ing tax  relief  we  enacted  in  the  last 
Congress. 

19S1  LBGISLATIOH 

Some  commentators  who  have  re- 
cently been  advocating  sut>stantial  tax 
Increases  to  reduce  the  budget  deficit 
have  forgotten  the  major  concerns 
over  "stagflation"  which  seemed  to  be 
unbeatable  just  a  short  time  ago.  As  I 
indicated  earlier,  the  economy  has 
made  substantial  progress  since  theiL 
Back  in  1981,  Congress  recognized, 
quite  rightly,  that  we  could  not  expect 
the  economy  to  recover  without  pro- 
viding enough  capital  to  the  private 
sector  to  reverse  the  economic  malaise. 

This  effort  Included  a  reexamination 
of  many  Federal  spending  programs 
which  preempted  capital  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  as  well  as  broad-based  tax 
reduction,  but  the  tax  reduction  was 
needed  and  it  looks  like  it  is  showing 
results.  The  combination  of  rate  cuts 
and  expansion  of  the  IRS  provisions 
have  significantly  increased  the  funds 
available  in  financial  institutioris  and, 
indeed,  have  caused  many  of  these  in- 
stitutions to  emphasize  Individual  sav- 
ings as  a  source  of  funds. 

This  is  a  real  and  beneficial  change 
in  the  habits  of  our  citizens.  They  are 
becoming  relatively  more  interested  in 
savings  than  in  increasing  consump- 
tion. Massive  tax  increases  in  the  near 
term  could  destroy  this  beneficial 
change  by  taking  the  money  which 
could  be  saved  by  our  citizens  before 
they  see  it,  let  alone  decide  what  to  do 
with  it. 
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I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  say  that  we 
will  do  away  with  the  third  year  of  the 
tax  cut,  or  do  away  with  the  indexing, 
because  we  have  not  gotten  that  yet 
and  no  one  will  miss  it.  That  way,  we 
will  bring  down  deficits  and  interest 
rates  and  bring  about  sustained  recov- 
ery. I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  is  the 
case. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  need  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut.  And  if  we 
talk  about  indexing,  that  is  a  tmsic 
change  in  tax  policy  that  benefits  the 
workingmen  and  worldngwomen  of 
this  country.  It  sajrs,  in  effect,  that 
when  you  get  a  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment, you  are  not  going  to  be  pushed 
into  a  higher  tax  bracket  and  have  it 
taken  away. 

In  my  view,  indexing  was  the  sound- 
est provision  in  the  1981  tax  act,  even 
though  there  were  many  other  good 
provisions.  Indexing,  which  takes 
effect  in  January  1985,  is  highly  desir- 
able and  is  one  provision  with  which 
Congress  should  sticlL.  in  the  view  of 
this  Senator. 

Living  in  the  real  world,  as  we  in 
Congress  do— although  some  may  not 
believe  it  is  the  real  world— we  must 
recognize  that  we  must  conference 
with  a  E>emocratic  budget  resolution, 
passed  by  the  House  Democrats.  It  is  a 
political  document.  They  have  a  101- 
or  102-vote  margin.  There  are  no  coali- 
tions that  can  overcome  this  margin. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  really 
concerned  about  deficits  and  are  really 
concerned  about  spending  restraint, 
we  cannot  go  along  with  a  budget  reso- 
lution that  takes  away  42  percent  of 
the  tax  cuts— as  the  House  resolution 
does— raising  taxes  by  $342  biUion  over 
a  5-year  period,  and  adds  about  $181 
billion  in  new  spending. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  can  indicate  to  everyone  in  this 
country  that  we  are  sincere  in  our  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  budget  deficits, 
that  we  understand  the  need  for  a 
strong  recovery,  that  we  understand 
the  need  to  get  people  back  to  work, 
and  that  we  understand  that  that  can 
be  done  without  raising  taxes. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  has  made 
clear  that  his  assumptions  may  l>e 
based  on  specific  items,  but  we  are 
voting  for  numbers.  The  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  is  not  boimd  by  any- 
thing someone  may  suggest,  that  if 
you  are  going  to  get  the  revenue  in- 
creases. It  has  to  be  A,  B,  or  C.  We  l>e- 
lieve  we  can  best  make  those  decisions 
in  our  committee. 

There  is  no  mandatory  direction  on 
how  we  would  take  care  of  the  spend- 
ing reductions.  We  believe  we  have 
some  plans  that  we  may  achieve  in  our 
committee  and  reach  these  figures. 

19Sa  LECISLATIOlf 

In  considering  the  revenue  line  pro- 
posed in  the  Hatch  budget,  we  ought 
to  keep  in  mind  the  need  for  caution 
when  it  comes  to  increasing  the  share 
of  our  national  product  that  goes  to 


taxes,  and  remember  that  last  year  we 
took  substantial  steps  to  improve  tax 
equity  and  tax  compliance  that  will 
bring  in  additional  revenue. 

When  we  enacted  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  in  1982, 
we  did  so  under  a  mandate  from  the 
Congress  as  expressed  in  the  budget 
resolution— and  we  did  so  in  the  con- 
viction that  clear,  decisive  action  to 
reduce  the  budget  deficit  was  absolute- 
ly essential  to  both  recovery  and  long- 
term  economic  stability.  The  President 
supported  that  effort,  and  ttirough 
hfljtl  work  and  a  willingness  to  make 
difficult  decisions  in  an  election  year 
we  reached  agreement  on  nearly  $100 
billion  over  3  years  in  new  revenues. 
We  raised  those  revenues,  however,  by 
and  large,  by  cutting  back  on  existing 
tax  preferences  and  providing  addi- 
tional tools  to  improve  compliance 
with  the  existing  tax  laws. 

I  underscore  my  commitment:  If  we 
are  asked  to  raise  additional  taxes,  it  is 
my  view  that  base-broadening  is  the 
way  we  should  go.  We  should  look  at 
compliance  and  all  the  $296  billion  in 
tax  expenditures.  Before  we  take  away 
anyone's  tax  cut,  we  should  make  cer- 
tain that  everybody  pays  the  taxes 
they  owe.  I  suggest  that  we  have  taken 
responsible  action  and  will  continue  in 
this  direction. 

With  reference  to  1982,  I  also  credit 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  be- 
cause without  their  direction  and  man- 
date, we  could  not  have  passed  the  tax 
bUl.  We  would  still  be  arguing  that  bill 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

In  the  view  of  this  Senator,  l>ase- 
broadening  is  the  way  we  always 
ought  to  to,  when  revenues  are 
needed— but  everyone  acknowledges 
the  difficulty  of  forging  a  political 
consensus  in  favor  of  such  measures 
year  after  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  Is  that  we 
have  taken  responsible  action  on  reve- 
nues by  following  the  1981  tax  cut 
with  the  1982  compliance  measures 
and  equity  Improvements.  After 
TEIPRA,  taxes  are  expected  to  rise  to 
about  19  percent  of  gross  national 
product  by  1985.  That  is  slightly 
higher  than  the  average  during  the 
1970's  and  the  1960's,  and  contrasts 
with  the  21  percent  of  GNP  taken  by 
taxes  in  1981:  A  record  high  for  peace- 
time. In  addition,  we  should  not  forget 
that  one  reason  revenues  have  de- 
clined, and  may  grow  rather  slowly,  is 
the  impact  of  the  recession,  which 
proved  more  severe  than  many  of  us 
hoped  or  expected.  iJia-'KA  brings  rev- 
enues in  line  with  recent  history,  plus 
a  bit  more — that  is  responsible  policy. 
The  Hatch  budget  recognizes  this,  and 
minimizes  the  possibility  of  enacting 
more  TEFRA-type  measures  as  recov- 
ery proceeds,  in  the  interest  of  soimd 
tax  policy.  Caution  on  revenues  is 
what  we  need  now,  though. 

Other  Members  may  not  agree.  But 
remember  this:  When  spending  is  run- 


ning at  a  record  25  percent  of  ONP, 
and  taxes  at  a  rate  consistent  with  the 
recent  past,  the  burden  of  proof  ought 
to  be  on  those  who  defend  present 
spending  levels,  not  on  those  who 
defend  the  revenue  line.  The  Hatch 
budget  puts  that  burden  of  proof 
where  it  belongs— and  while  we  are 
prepared  to  work  out  our  differences, 
let  us  keep  that  overriding  truth  in 
mind. 

TAXPATKR  COMPUAIfCB 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  efforts 
to  Improve  taxpayer  compliance 
formed  the  centerpiece  for  the  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
of  1982.  That  effort  raised  nearly  $30 
billion  over  the  next  3  years.  Although 
elements  of  that  pacluge  have  proved 
controversial,  there  remains  strong 
support  for  the  proposition  that  we 
should  collect  more  of  the  taxes  owed 
before  we  raise  taxes  for  honest  tax- 
payers. There  is  support  for  that  view 
because  It  Is  fundamentally  unfair  to 
allow  taxpayers  to  cheat  their  way 
into  lower  taxes.  There  may  he  dis- 
agreement over  the  means  to  improve 
taxpayer  compliance— I  understand  ■ 
that  some  of  my  colleagues  may  not  he 
enthusiastic  about  efforts  to  expand 
mandatory  withholding,  particularly 
to  Interest  and  dividend  income — but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  go  that  far  to 
achieve  significant  improvements  in 
taxpayer  compliance.  Generally,  there 
Is  strong  support  for  additional  com- 
pliance measures. 

Mr.  President,  that  support  makes 
sense  because  the  compliance  gap  re- 
mains enormous.  Even  after  TEFRA. 
we  will  lose  alx>ut  $100  billion  annual- 
ly over  the  next  several  years. 

The  compliance  gap  arises  principal- 
ly out  of  underreported  Income.  That 
is  taxpayers  who  file  tax  returns  un- 
derreport  their  Income.  We  lose  about 
$70  billion  annually  that  way.  Over- 
stated deductions  cost  us  $10  to  $15 
billion  annually.  Unreported,  illegal 
source  income  costs  $8  billion  annual- 
ly. Nonfilers— those  5  to  6  million  tax- 
payers who  owe  returns  but  fail  to 
file— cost  about  $5  billion.  Corporate 
noncompliance  costs  about  $4  billion  ■ 
annually.  These  are  large  losses,  even 
by  the  standards  of  this  body. 

While  we  can  never  achieve  total 
compliance  with  our  tax  laws,  we  can 
do  considerably  lietter  than  we  are 
doing  now,  without  allocating  exces- 
sive resources  to  the  IRS  or  unneces- 
sarily intruding  into  taxpayers'  priva- 
cy. The  Senator  from  Utah  has  recog- 
nized the  need  for  improving  compli- 
ance. Rather  than  increasing  taxes, 
this  amendment  would  increase  com- 
pliance. That  is  a  direction  this  Sena- 
tor wants  to  go  in,  too. 

Even  though  we  lost  on  withholding 
on  dividend  and  Interest  Income  at  the 
source.  We  were  able  to  work  out  some 
compromise  that  still  piclcs  up  most  of 
the  revenue. 
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Not  that  I  believe  that  is  good 
policy,  but  we  simply  did  not  have  the 
votes  to  retain  withholding. 

So.  Mr.  President,  this  Senator,  as 
chainnan  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, is  willing  to  pledge  to  his  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that 
we  believe  there  still  are  opportunities 
to  pick  up  revenue  in  tax  compliance 
areas.  We  believe,  at  least  the  chair- 
man believes,  there  are  a  number  of 
areas  in  that  $296  billion  in  tax  ex- 
penditures that  should  be  looked  at  to 
make  certain  they  are  still  proper  and 
stm  should  be  part  of  the  Tax  Code; 
that  they  are  not  loopholes  or  overly 
generous.  I  am  prepared  to  suggest  if 
in  fact  the  revenue  numbers  are  realis- 
tic, and  by  realistic  I  mean  low  in  1984, 
1985,  and  1986,  that  we  can  achieve 
spending  reductions  and  produce  a 
budget  that  will  send  the  right  signal 
to  the  financial  markets.  Then  we  wlU 
see  a  reduction  in  long-term  interest 
rates.  Financial  markets  will  be  much 
more  impressed  by  real  spending  re- 
straint than  by  tax  increases. 

So  I  conclude  by  complimenting  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah.  I 
know  he  has  worked  long  and  hard  on 
this  effort.  I  know  other  Members  on 
this  side  and  perhaps  some  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  have  been  con- 
sulted about  this.  It  is  my  hope  that. 
Mr.  President,  we  might  not  have  a 
vote  on  this  proposal  until  tomorrow, 
because  some  of  us  are  necessarily 
absent  for  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
But  I  am  not  certain  what  the  chair- 
man has  in  mind  in  that  regard.  I  yield 

the  floor.  

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Utah  yield  the  floor  to  me?  I  do 
not  want  to  use  your  time. 

Might  I  ask  while  Senator  Dole  is 
here  and  Senator  Chiles,  how  much 
additional  time  might  you  desire  on 
your  amendment? 

Mr.  HATCH.  As  I  understand  it,  we 
will  debate  it  a  while  today  and  then 
continue  in  the  morning,  and  we  are 
hoping  perhaps  we  can  vote  some- 
where near  at  noon  tomorrow  or  at 
least  put  it  to  a  vote  at  that  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  that 
may  very  well  be  the  case.  That  was 
not  my  understanding.  That  is  what  I 
wanted  to  talk  about. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  wUl  say  to  the  distin- 
giiished  chairman  it  was  not  my  un- 
derstanding either.  My  understanding 
was  we  were  going  to  have  a  vote  on 
that  tonight  and  a  vote  on  one  of  our 
amendments. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
do  that.  This  will  be  debated,  go  right 
to  it  in  the  morning  and  have  a  vote  at 
such  time.  I  think  it  will  take  a  little 
more  time.  There  are  a  niunber  of 
people  who  have  indicated  they  want 
to  speak,  and  I  think  there  are  a 
number  of  people  out  of  town  who  are 
interested  in  this. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  I  have  commended 
him  regularly  for  this  effort,  and  have 
been  working  as  best  I  could  to  accom- 
modate him  and  to  provide  whatever  I 
could  by  way  of  encouraging  the  CBO 
and  others  to  help  draft  it.  But  I 
really  had  never  understood  we  would 
put  it  off  until  tomorrow.  I  imderstood 
that  if  it  did  not  go  too  long  tonight 
we  would  vote,  and  I  thought  that 
might  occur. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  never  was  my  un- 
derstanding. With  every  conversation  I 
have  had  on  this  I  said  I  was  not  pre- 
pared to  vote  tonight.  I  am  sorry— if 
the  Senator  would  like.  I  would  be 
happy  to  withdraw  it  now  and  bring  it 
up  again  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  does  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida 
think? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  just  say  I  have 
been  listening  to  what  I  heard  from 
your  side  and  that  was  we  would  take 
a  vote  on  Senator  Hatch's  amendment 
and  that  would  be  the  first  amend- 
ment up.  We  waited,  we  did  not 
present  an  amendment  because  that 
was  the  amendment  that  was  going  to 
be  presented  first.  We  have  been  2 
days  now  on  the  budget.  We  have  not 
had  a  lick  at  it  yet.  and  then  we  were 
going  to  have  an  amendment  up  from 
our  side  and  we  are  prepared  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Senator,  I  under- 
stand you  have  an  amendment  ready 
on  medicare,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CHILES.  We  were  going  to  have 
one  after  the  conclusion  of  this  vote. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  be  more 
than  willing,  if  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da would  accommodate,  to  continue 
this  for  10  or  15  minutes,  pull  it  and 
offer  the  Bauctjs  amendment,  and  we 
will  vote  on  the  Hatch  amendment  at 
a  time  that  you  and  I  can  agree  on 
right  now  that  is  accommodating  to 
the  distinguished  Senator. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  may  be  part  of  the  problem  so 
I  do  not  want  the  Senator  from  Utah 
to  be  unduly  criticized.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  a  longstanding  com- 
mitment outside  of  Washington  and 
that  is  why  I  suggested  if  possible  if 
we  could  work  it  out  and  have  the  vote 
tomorrow.  It  is  unfortunate,  and  I  am 
not  gone  very  often  around  here,  but 
many  of  the  amendments  that  come 
up  are  dealing  with  Finance  Commit- 
tee jurisdiction  and  I  assume  one  of 
them  coming  up  will  deal  with  your  ju- 
risdiction. 
Mr.  CHILES.  It  does. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  hope  it  is  possible  to  ac- 
commodate the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
I  never  made  a  request  for  that  before. 
It  just  happens  it  is  a  longstanding 
commitment    I    could    not    extricate 


myself  from.  In  fact.  I  am  being  called 
right  now  to  move. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  it  is  my  understanding.  I  never 
said  I  was  going  to  go  to  a  vote  today 
on  this  amendment.  It  was  my  under- 
standing that  we  would  call  it  up.  get 
most  of  the  debate  out  of  the  way 
today,  although  there  may  be  a  little 
bit  more  debate  tomorrow,  and  then 
go  to  a  vote.  But  I  never  said  I  would 
be  wiUing  to  go  to  vote  today.  This  will 
take  a  little  more  time  and  I  am  will- 
ing to  fulfill  that  time  agreement 
today.  It  is  frankly  difficult  for  me  to 
come  here  at  3  o'clock  and  be  prepared 
to  go  on  this  because  we  just  got  the 
figures,  and  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  look  those  up  and  I  have  been 
trying  to  accommodate  the  Senate  and 
my  colleagues  and  I  think  it  is  a  way 
of  getting  this  disposed  of.  But  I  sug- 
gest we  continue  with  this,  I  have  laid 
it  down  as  the  pending  business,  and 
then  come  in  in  the  morning  at  which 
time  we  will  be  through  and  that 
would  be  the  propitious  time.  Certain- 
ly it  would  accommodate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  who  will 
be  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  suggest  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flori- 
da, so  he  will  understand,  it  was  never 
my  understanding  that  we  would  wait 
until  tomorrow.  That  does  not  mean 
that  Senator  Hatch  might  not  have 
thought  that  and  might  not  have 
spoken  to  some  people  about  it.  He 
might  have  even  spoken  to  the  leader 
about  it.  I  have  just  been  unaware  of 
it.  So  I  thought  we  would  proceed  to 
at  least  get  two  votes  done  today.  So  I 
had  told  you  we  would  take  up  this 
amendment,  and  then  another  one. 
But  obviously  I  am  going  to  try  very 
hard  to  accommodate  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  who  has 
indicated  he  does  not  do  this  very 
often  and  has  asked  us  to  accommo- 
date him. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  many  times  accommodates 
people  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  as  well 
and,  of  course,  we  would  certainly 
want  to  return  the  courtesy. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  suggest 
this,  if  it  is  not  too  much  of  a  burden 
on  the  Senator  and  his  people:  If  Sen- 
ator Hatch  wants  to  continue  for  an- 
other 15  minutes,  then  we  would  set 
his  aside  and  you  can  take  up  Senator 

Baucus' 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  it  would  only 
be  fair,  Mr.  President,  if  somebody  on 
our  side  had  a  chance  to  speak  on  this, 
too,  before  the  Sun  goes  down  today. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Of  course. 
Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  was  laying  the 
framework   for   doing   two   things.   I 
have    no    objection    to    anyone    who 
wants  to  speak  to  the  amendment.  I 
thought  we  could  agree— and  Senator 
Metzenbaum  has  indicated  he  does. 


Mr.  HATCH.  Senator  Snois,  also. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  agree  we  would 
do  that  and  then  call  up  the  Baucus 
amendment,  debate  it,  and  we  could 
get  the  leader  and  agree  on  a  time  cer- 
tain for  both  those  votes  tomorrow 
and  get  a  vote  on  Hatch  first  and  then 
vote  on  Baucus  and  leave  some- 
time  

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  Senator 
BAUcns,  who  had  the  amendment  on 
our  side,  is  amenable  to  laying  it  down 
this  afternoon  and  have  it  be  the 
pending  business  tomorrow.  He  does 
not  want  to  debate  it  today  and  carry 
it  over  imtil  tomorrow.  So  under  those 
circumstances  we  can  do  that.  But  I 
think  If  we  are  going  to  go  forward 
with  this,  I  think  our  side  should  have 
a  chance  to  speak  on  Hatch  today. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Of  course. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  assume  nothing  has 
changed  the  order  that  this  amend- 
ment is  subject  to  a  motion  to  table,  as 
all  amendments  are  subject  to  a 
motion  to  table? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  not  asked 
for  any  privileges  with  reference  to  it 
and  I  note  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  not.  You  are  refer- 
ring to  his  substitute? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Whatever  the 
available  votes  are. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Everybody  has  a  right 
to  table.  I  was  hoping  they  would  not 
table. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  just  want  to  make 
sure  what  the  rules  are  here.  They 
seem  to  get  changes  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  So,  as  I  understand 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flori- 
da, we  will  proceed  as  long  as  is  neces- 
sary in  debating  the  Hatch  amend- 
ment and  then  it  will  be  set  aside  for 
Senator  Baucus  to  lay  his  amendment 
down. 

Mr.  CHILES.  As  long  as  Senator 
Baucus'  amendment  would  be  the 
pending  business  when  we  come  in  to- 
morrow and  we  take  it  up  and  dispose 
of  it  first  and  then  go  back  to  Hatch. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  not  my  under- 
standing. We  covered  this  with  the 
majority  leader  and  with  staff.  It  was 
to  lay  this  down  and  it  is  the  pending 
business,  go  to  the  morning  and  pro- 
ceed with  others  as  well.  I  am  willing 
to  be  accommodating  because  I  under- 
stand there  are  Senators  here  who 
thought  the  same  as  the  distinguished 
Senator,  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  But  I  thought  it  was  cov- 
ered. I  do  not  know  that  I  chatted 
with  you.  Senator  Domenici. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  that  I  think  the  only 
matter  in  disagreement  between  him— 
between  what  I  have  said  and  what  he 
has  said  is  that  if  Baucus  is  laid  down 
tonight,  debated  tomorrow,  he  has 
suggested  that  it  be  voted  on  before 
the  Hatch  amendment.  Is  there  any 
compelling  reason  for  that?  Otherwise 


we  can  certainly  work  out  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  on  that. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Well,  the  only  thing  I 
think  is  Senator  Baucus  was  asking 
that  his  be  debated  and  voted  on  in  se- 
quence; that  this  not  be  debated,  then 
put  aside,  further  debate  on  the  Hatch 
amendment,  a  vote  on  the  Hatch 
amendment,  and  go  back  to  the 
Baucus  amendment.  He  is  just  asking 
if  he  is  ready  to  do  his  today  and  have 
his  vote  today. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  would  have  no  objec- 
tion. Let  us  debate  this  for  a  little 
while.  I  will  finish  my  statement  and 
Senator  Stiois  will  finish.  As  I  under- 
stand. Senator  Metzenbaum  wants  to 
make  his  statement  of  this  amend- 
ment. Then  we  will  temporarily  set  my 
amendment  aside. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  will  have  something 
to  say  on  the  amendment,  too. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Sure,  whoever  does. 
Then  we  can  set  this  one  aside  tempo- 
rarily. I  will  not  agree  to  a  vote  certain 
at  this  time  until  after  Senator 
Baucus  has  proceeded. 

As  I  luiderstand,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  is 
willing  to  give  me  some  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  indicate  that, 
with  all  the  time  we  have,  I  am  willing 
to  give  the  Senator  time  off  the  bill  on 
the  amendment.  That  certainly  does 
not  mean  indefinitely.  Another  half 
hour  or  an  hour.  I  am  more  than  will- 
ing to  accommodate.  I  am  sure  we  are 
all  right.  If  we  proceed  on  that  basis. 
Senator  Chiles  and  I  can  work  out 
with  the  leadership  a  consent  agree- 
ment on  Baucus  which  would  mean  it 
would  not  only  be  laid  down  but  debat- 
ed tomorrow  and  voted  on  in  sequence. 
Then  we  would  return  to  Hatch  for 
some  additional  debate  and  a  vote. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Can  we  have  some  idea 
how  long  Senator  Baucus  wants  on  his 
amendment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Tomorrow. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  So  there  are  at  least  2 
hours. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  rise  at  this  time  to  address  myself 
not  only  to  the  Hatch  amendment  but 
to  the  sorry  condition  of  the  budget, 
where  we  are,  and  how  we  got  there. 
Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  We  know 
where  the  responsibility  lies.  It  lies  at 
the  doorstep  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  think  everybody  in  this  Senate  re- 
members the  claims  that  were  made 
by  the  administration  for  supply-side 
economics.  They  told  us  that  tax  cuts 
for  the  rich  would  stimulate  invest- 
ment. They  had  curves  drawn  on  the 
back  of  cocktail  napkins  to  prove  it. 


Well,  we  know  that  that  did  not 
work.  Investment  was  not  stimulated, 
as  Indicated  by  the  charts  that  stand 
behmd  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
gross  national  product  went  down  in 
1982.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  capacity  uti- 
lization has  continued  down.  In  1979, 
1980.  and  1981  the  figures  were  pretty 
good,  but  then  when  we  got  to  1982 
and  1983  it  went  down  to  69  percent. 
We  know  that  business  expenditures 
in  new  plant  and  equipment,  according 
to  the  President,  were  going  to  be 
stimulated  by  this  great  new  program 
of  supply-side  economics.  But  the  facts 
are  that  expenditures  on  new  plant 
and  equipment,  after  making  adjust- 
ments for  inflation,  still  went  down  in 
1982  and  1983  to  a  far  lower  figure 
than  anjrthing  that  had  been  the  case 
in  1979,  1980,  and  1981. 

When  we  look  at  after-tax  corporate 
profits,  they  absolutley  were  decimat- 
ed in  1982.  They  went  down  in  1981 
from  1980,  and  down  in  1980  from 
their  1979  level. 

When  we  find  the  only  place  on  the 
chart  where  there  are  great  increases, 
we  find  it  is  in  the  area  of  business 
failures,  which,  in  1982,  went  up  to 
25,340  from  a  figure  of  16.000  in  1981, 
and  11,000  in  1980. 

Supply-side  economics  has  been  a 
great  program. 

Indeed,  Senator  Hatch  now  comes  to 
us  with  some  suggestions  along  the 
same  line.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
President,  who  unquestionably  is  rec' 
ognized  by  all  of  us  as  the  Nation's 
greatest  conununicator,  constantly 
goes  on  the  TV  tube  and  says: 

I  am  against  new  taxes.  No  new  taxes. 
This  administration  will  not  stand  for  new 
taxes.  I  am  opposed  to  new  taxes;  I  will  veto 
a  bill  if  it  has  new  taxes. 

The  President  has  a  short  memory, 
because  the  President  has  already 
signed  legislation  into  effect  that  does 
place  new  and  substantially  higher 
taxes  on  the  people  of  this  country. 
When  you  look  at  those  taxes,  you  will 
see  that  they  are  not  on  his  friends, 
they  are  not  on  the  rich,  and  they  are 
not  on  the  corporate  community.  Oh, 
no. 

The  cigarette  taxes— we  doubled 
those  from  8  cents  to  16  cents.  The 
President  seems  to  forget  that  that  is 
a  new  tax.  or  at  least  the  doubling  of 
an  old  tax.  It  is  a  tax  that  will  take 
from  people  in  this  country  about  $6.6 
billion  over  a  3-year  period. 

(Mr.  SPECTER  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield  just  a  second 
on  that? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  No;  I  shall  be 
ready  to  yield  in  about  an  hour. 

When  we  look  at  what  the  President 
has  done  about  increasing  taxes,  he 
has  increased  telephone  taxes  from  1 
to  3  percent.  But  that  does  not  bother 
him.  because  those  are  just  ordinary 
people  who  are  going  to  pay  the  extra 
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$3.3  billion  over  a  period  of  3  years. 
Nor  does  he  want  to  be  reminded, 
when  he  is  talking  about  new  taxes, 
about  the  gasoline  tax  that  under  his 
leadership  was  increased  by  the  Con- 
gress—$11.6  billion  over  a  period  of  3 
years— 1983.  1984.  and  1985. 

Then  the  President  found  another 
way  to  raise  some  money.  That  is  by 
Htniting  some  medical  deductions  that 
average  people  might  have  on  their 
tax  returns.  He  does  not  consider  that 
a  new  tax;  it  is  Just  a  way  of  getting 
new  taxes  from  the  average  people  of 
this  country.  That  pidts  up  $3.7  billion 
over  a  period  of  3  years.  Then  he  limit- 
ed the  casualty  deduction.  That  picks 
up  $1.4  billion  in  the  years  1984  and 
1985. 

My  good  friend  from  Utah,  and  he  is 
indeed  my  good  friend,  talks  about 
raising  some  money  in  this  new  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  budget  that  he 
is  trying  to  sell  in  the  UJS.  Senate. 
Again,  what  would  he  do?  He  would 
pick  up  more  in  consumption  taxes  by 
extending  them.  The  cigarette  tax 
would  be  continued  at  16  cents  per 
pack  beyond  September  30.  1985;  the 
telephone  tax  would  be  extended 
beyond  1985  at  3  percent;  the  employ- 
ee health  benefits  tax.  which  would  be 
a  new  tax  on  health  benefits  in  excess 
of  $175  a  month.  Then  he  would  raise 
user  fees  by  $5.4  billion  over  a  5-year 
period. 

What  a  wonderful  approach  we  have 
here:  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  my  good  friend  from  Utah,  and 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  un- 
willing to  address  themselves  to  the 
revenue  side  of  why  we  have  deficits 
and  why  we  do  not  have  a  balanced 
budget,  but  willing  to  look  a  little 
more  at  taking  more  from  the  con- 
simier.  They  are  not  willing  to  look  at 
the  real  substance  of  the  problem.  We 
shall  discuss  that  before  the  afternoon 
is  over. 

The  President,  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  message,  said,  "Nor  is  the  defi- 
cit, as  some  would  have  it,  rooted  in 
tax  cuts."  I  want  you  to  know.  Mr. 
President,  in  case  you  do  not  luiow  it, 
that  that  is  exactly  the  reason  we 
have  a  deficit.  There  are  not  two  rea- 
sons, or  three  reasons,  or  four  reasons. 
That  is  exactly  the  reason  that  we 
have  a  deficit.  If  you  look  at  that 
chart  back  there,  and  there  is  one  on 
every  Senator's  desk  in  case  your  eyes 
are  not  that  good,  you  will  find  if  we 
had  not  passed  the  1981  tax  law  and 
the  1982  amendment,  if  we  had  gone 
back  to  the  days  before  the  tax  law.  if 
we  had  done  all  the  things  we  are 
doing  in  this  budget  having  to  do  with 
expenditures  and  other  programs,  we 
would  have  a  $97  billion  deficit  for 
1984,  a  $56  billion  deficit  for  1985,  a 
$14  billion  deficit  for  1986  and,  lo  and 
behold,  we  would  have  a  $2  billion  sur- 
plus for  1987,  and  a  surplus  for  1988  of 
$37  billion.       > 


So  when  the  President  says,  "Nor  is 
the  deficit,  as  some  would  have  it, 
rooted  in  tax  cuts."  he  Just  does  not 
know  the  figures.  Because  if  he  knew 
the  figures,  he  would  be  able  to  under- 
stand easily  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  tax  cuts  that  we  in  Congress  en- 
acted—and I  must  confess  that  I  was 
taken  in— we  would  not  be  facing  these 
enormous  budget  deficit.  I  voted  for 
the  tax  bill  and  I  am  sorry  that  I  did. 
But  if  we  had  not  voted  for  that  tax 
bill,  we  could  be  looking  at  a  surplus 
by  1987  and  a  big  surplus  by  1988.  In- 
stead of  that,  under  the  marvelous  and 
magnificent  leadership  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who  did  so  well  as  a  campaigner 
in  saying  that  he  would  balance  the 
budget,  his  budget  would  give  us  a  def- 
icit of  $185  billion  in  1984,  $179  billion 
in  1985,  $149  biUion  in  1986,  $160  bU- 
lion  in  1987.  and  $159.4  bUllon  in  1988. 
The  fact  is  that,  right  in  this  fiscal 
year,  we  are  already  experiencing  a 
$129  billon  deficit  in  the  first  6 
months  and  that  means,  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  the  $210  billion  deficit  that 
has  been  projected  for  this  fiscal  year 
is  totally  out  of  kilter  and  will  be  sub- 
stantially higher. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  has  oc- 
curred. In  1981,  we  enacted  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act,  and  we  lost 
$1,135  trillion  through  fiscal  year 
1988.  Last  year,  we  recognized  our  mis- 
take and  we  recouped  $275  billion 
through  fiscal  year  1988  by  enacting 
the  Tax  Ekiuity  and  Fiscal  Responsibil- 
ity Act  and  the  Highway  Revenue  Act. 
The  net  loss  to  the  Treasury  from  the 
President's  program  from  fiscal  year 

1981  to  fiscal  year  1988  is  $860  bUlion. 
That  is  the  root  of  the  problem  of  con- 
tinued deficits,  and  when  the  Presi- 
dent leams  that  and  tries  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  and  provides  his  leader- 
ship to  this  Congress,  then  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  move  toward  bal- 
ancing the  budget. 

The  President's  fiscal  year  1982 
budget,  which  included  the  President's 
tax  cut  proposal,  has  failed  to  deliver 
on   other   promises.   The   fiscal   year 

1982  budget  promises  that  revenues  as 
a  percentage  of  GNP  would  not  fall 
below  19.3  percent;  19.3  percent  is  Just 
a  number,  but  the  fact  is  that  we  are 
talking  about  the  percentage  of  gross 
national  product  that  is  paid  as  taxes 
to  the  Federal  Government.  So  when 
you  say  that  the  percentage  of  gross 
national  product  wiU  not  fall  below 
19.3  percent,  you  are  really  talking  as 
a  businessman  would  talk  about  the 
kind  of  income  you  have  as  against  the 
expenses  that  you  have. 

The  facts  are  that,  in  1983,  they  will 
be  below  the  19.3  percent;  they  will  be 
at  a  19-percent  figure  in  1983,  in  1984. 
18.7;  in  1985,  18.8;  in  1986.  18.7;  in 
1987,  18.5;  in  1988.  18.5.  When  you  are 
talking  about  a  fall-off  of  1  point  of 
the  GNP,  you  are  talking  about  big 
billions  of  dollars. 


The  fiscal  year  1982  budget  prom- 
ised that  revenues  would  increase 
through  fiscal  year  1986,  reaching 
$940  billion.  What  are  the  facts?  I  will 
state  the  facts.  The  facts  are  that 
under  current  law,  revenues  will  total 
not  $940  billion,  they  will  total  only 
$773.5  billion  by  fiscal  year  1986.  That 
is  $170  billion  shortfall  in  1  year. 

As  I  previously  mentioned,  this 
year's  deficit  will  be  far  greater  than 
anybody  has  projeced.  because  we  are 
running  at  a  $129  billion  deficit  in  the 
first  6  months  and  we  were  talking 
about  a  $210  billion  projection,  but  it 
will  obviously  be  substantially  higher 
than  that. 

I  say  to  Members  of  the  Senate,  it  is 
clear  that  the  President's  tax  cut  pro- 
gram went  too  far,  that  it  is  in  fact 
largely  responsible  for  our  mammoth 
budget  deficits.  If  we  had  not  adopted 
the  President's  tax  program,  if  we  had 
not  enacted  the  1981  tax  cut  and  the 
1982  tax  increases,  we  would  be  look- 
ing at  a  surplus  for  1987  and  1988. 

Unless  this  administration  has  the 
temerity,  has  the  courage,  has  the 
willingness  to  address  the  revenue  side 
of  the  ledger,  we  are  going  to  continue 
to  experience  unacceptably  high 
budget  deficits.  The  Hatch  amend- 
ment totally  fails  to  address  itself  to 
that  part  of  the  problem.  Instead,  it 
would  attempt  to  take  more  out  of  the 
mouths  of  the  people  of  this  coimtry, 
take  away  from  those  who  do  not  have 
able  lobbyists,  make  it  difficult  for 
more  people  to  go  to  college,  to  feed 
their  families,  to  provide  help  for 
senior  citizens,  and  cut.  cut,  cut.  What 
kind  of  an  America  would  we  have? 

I  believe  we  can  reduce  the  budget 
deficits  by  taking  a  look  at  the  reve- 
nue side,  by  correcting  some  of  the  in- 
equities in  our  tax  laws.  It  is  clear,  Mr. 
President,  who  is  benefiting  from  this 
administration's  tax  and  spending 
policies.  It  is  also  clear  who  is  not.  For 
1982,  1983,  and  1984,  including  bracket 
creep  and  social  security  increases, 
Americans  who  earned  $30,000  or  less 
when  the  1981  tax  cut  bill  was  passed 
will  pay  a  greater  share  of  their 
income  in  Federal  taxes  than  they  did 
in  1980.  For  those  taxpayers  with  in- 
comes between  $10,000  and  $15,000. 
the  tax  increases  will  average  9  per- 
cent. For  taxpayers  earning  under 
$10,000,  the  increase  will  be  28  per- 
cent. 

The  President  says  the  people  are 
unfair  when  they  point  their  finger  at 
him  and  say  that  he  has  been  gener- 
ous to  the  rich  and  cruel  and  inhu- 
mane to  the  poor  and  middle  class 
Americans. 

Let  me  point  out  to  him  that  al- 
though those  earning  less  than 
$30,000  a  year  will  be  paying  a  greater 
share  of  the  tax  burden,  the  fortunate 
few  Americans  who  earn  more  than 
$200,000  a  year  will  receive  a  $58,000 
tax  cut  through  1984,  a  $58,000  wind- 
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fall  that  comes  after  adjusting  for 
bracket  creep  and  social  security  tax 
increases. 

Now,  how  did  all  of  this  come  about? 
In  1978.  during  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, the  maximum  effective  tax  on 
capital  gains  was  48  percent.  In  the 
Carter  administration  that  figure  was 
cut  to  28  percent.  Today,  after  the 
Reagan  tax  cut,  it  is  down  to  20  per- 
cent. 

I  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  President, 
that  that  20  percent  figure  is  less  than 
the  marginal  rate  paid  by  a  family  of 
four  earning  Just  $15,000  a  year.  If  you 
make  your  money  in  the  stock  market, 
you  pay  a  lower  rate  than  the  margin- 
al rate  paid  by  a  family  of  four  earn- 
ing Just  $15,000  a  year. 

But  do  you  know  what  that  change 
cost  as  far  as  revenues  to  the  Govern- 
ment is  concerned?  That  one  change 
alone  costs  $9.8  billion  between  1983 
and  1987. 

Now.  then,  I  have  heard  a  lot  of 
people  say  taxes  are  too  high.  I  know 
that  people  always  think  that  taxes 
are  too  high,  but  I  have  never  really 
heard  the  dead  complaining  too  much 
about  taxes  being  too  high  because 
their  voices  have  been  muted.  But  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
there  to  make  their  case,  the  Federal 
estate  tax  was  cut  and  cut  substantial- 
ly, drastically,  in  a  Draconian  manner. 
The  Federal  estate  tax  will  be  elimi- 
nated on  all  but  three-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent of  all  estates.  That  really  will 
help  middle  Americans.  Fat  chance. 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981,  increased  the  unified  credit  from 
$47,000  for  estates  of  individuals  dying 
in  1981,  to  $79,300  for  estates  of  indi- 
viduals dying  in  1983.  In  1981,  the 
credit  enabled  estates  of  up  to 
$175,625  to  be  transferred  tax  free. 

This  year  estates  of  up  to  $275,000 
can  escape  the  estate  tax.  The  credit 
continues  to  grow  through  1987,  when 
it  will  exempt  all  estates  valued  at  less 
than  $600,000.  In  addition,  maximum 
estate  tax  rates  are  to  be  reduced  from 
60  percent  in  1983  to  55  percent  in 
1984  and  to  50  percent  in  subsequent 
years.  These  provisions  alone  will  cost 
the  Treasury  about  $15  billion 
through  fiscal  year  1986. 

Now,  who  benefits?  Working  people 
do  not  have  estates  of  that  size. 
Middle-income  people  do  not  have  es- 
tates of  that  size.  Very  few  farmers 
have  estates  of  that  size.  Overwhelm- 
ingly, the  gains  go  to  the  wealthiest  3 
percent  of  American  families.  The 
President  seems  to  continue  to  have  a 
concern  about  them  and  very  little 
about  middle  income  and  poor  Ameri- 
cans. 

Prior  to  ERTA,  U.S.  citizens  working 
abroad  were  permitted  to  deduct  the 
excess  costs  of  living  abroad.  It  seemed 
to  be  a  reasonable  Idnd  of  approach. 
But  ERTA  changed  all  of  that.  It  re- 
pealed the  deduction  for  excess  living 
expenses  and  replaced  it  with  a  provi- 


sion excluding  foreign-earned  income 
up  to  a  statutory  limit.  In  1982,  you 
could  earn  $75,000  and  pay  no  tax  on 
it  if  you  worked  overseas.  That 
amount  increases  by  $5,000  each  year 
untU  it  reaches  $95,000  in  1986. 

Now,  who  benefits?  It  is  not  the  em- 
ployees who  benefit.  The  people  who 
re^ly  benefit  are  the  corporations,  the 
large  multinational  corporations  who 
can  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
you  do  not  have  to  pay  any  taxes  on 
those  overseas-paid  wages  when  they 
set  their  wages. 

That  provision  will  cost  $2.5  billion 
between  1982  and  1986. 

I  am  frank  to  tell  you,  Mr.  President, 
it  will  not  help  any  of  those  unem- 
ployed workers  in  Ohio,  or  Pennsylva- 
nia, or  Indiana,  or  Texas,  but  it  will 
help  those  who  are  making  $95,000 
overseas. 

Today,  taxpayers  may  not  claim 
medical  deductions  until  expenses 
exceed  5  percent  of  income  instead  of 
the  previous  3  percent  level.  That  wiU 
cost  middle  income  taxpayers  $3.7  bil- 
lion in  1983,  1984,  and  1985.  Who  will 
suffer?  Those  who  suffer  the  most  will 
be  the  elderly  and  those  afflicted  with 
catastrophic  illnesses. 

Mr.  President,  they  tell  us  that  tax 
rates  have  been  cut  across  the  board, 
that  helps  everyone.  And  the  Presi- 
dent speaks  loud  and  clear  about  being 
against  new  taxes,  but  the  facts  are 
that  he  is  advocating  a  standby  tax  of 
$5  a  barrel  which  amounts  to  an  addi- 
tional 12  cents  a  gallon  on  gasoline 
over  and  alx>ve  the  5  cents  a  gallon 
that  was  added  in  1982.  Again  we  find 
the  President  and  this  administration 
totally  concerned  about  protecting 
those  who  are  rich,  who  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  their  taxes.  What  does  he 
do?  He  wants  to  put  12  cents  a  gallon 
on  the  average  working  American  who 
drives  his  or  her  car  to  work.  What 
Idnd  of  logic  is  that?  What  reasonable- 
ness can  there  be?  What  kind  of  fair- 
ness can  there  be? 

The  Reagan  tax  cut  program  is  not  a 
tax  cut  at  all.  It  is  a  tax  shift  in  which 
middle  and  lower  income  worldng  fam- 
ilies are  paying  more  and  wealthy  tax- 
payers are  paying  much  less. 

What  about  the  corporate  world? 
For  all  practical  purposes,  large  corpo- 
rations pay  next  to  nothing.  The 
Reagan  administration's  tax  policy  vir- 
tually wipes  out  the  corporate  tax. 
The  1981  act  will  reduce  the  corporate 
share  of  Federal  revenues  from  20 
cents  of  every  dollar  collected  in  1980, 
exclusive  of  social  security  taxes,  to  12 
cents  by  1983.  I  want  to  repeat  that. 
The  1981  act  will  reduce  the  corporate 
share  of  Federal  revenues  from  20 
cents  of  every  dollar  collected  in  1980 
to  12  cents  by  1983. 

In  the  first  6  months  of  this  fiscal 
year,  the  Treasury  has  collected  $24.9 
billion  in  corporate  income  taxes,  but 
it  has  paid  out  $12.6  billion  in  refunds. 
The  result  is  a  net  collection  of  $12.3 


billion,  which  is  46  percent  leas  than 
collected  at  this  time  last  year.  Is  it 
not  understandable  why  we  cannot 
balance  the  budget? 

The  WaU  Street  Journal  on  April  26. 
1983,  put  their  finger  right  on  the 
problem.  "UJ3.  budget  gap  grew  in 
March  to  $26.04  billion,"  said  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  "Last  month's  figure 
topped  year  ago's  $18.26  billion,  Febru- 
ary's $25.34  billion."  Reading  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal: 

The  Federal  Oovemment't  budget  deficit 
widened  in  March  to  $26.04  billion  from 
$18.36  billion  a  year  earlier,  the  Treasury 
said. 

The  Reasmn  administration  predicts  that 
the  deficit  for  aU  fiscal  1983  wlU  total  a 
record  $210  billion,  almost  double  the  previ- 
ous record  deficit  of  (110  billion  last  year. 

But  that  is  not  where  the  problem  is. 
The  reports  show  that  receipts  for  the 
first  6  months  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  total  $276  billion,  down  from  $289 
billion  in  the  first  half  of  fiscal  1982. 

Now  hear  this:  Almost  all  the  decline 
was  in  corporate  income  tax  collec- 
tions, which  totaled  $12.29  billion  in 
the  first  half  of  the  ciirrent  fiscal 
year,  compared  with  $22.91  billion  a 
year  earlier. 

In  other  words,  the  reason  why  the 
revenues  are  not  there  is  that  the  cor- 
porate world  is  paying  that  much  less. 
In  October,  November,  and  February, 
refimds  actually  exceeded  receipts. 
The  Treasury  says  that  they  believe 
that  refunds  wiU  reach  a  record  high 
of  $22  billion  this  year. 

Corporate  taxes  in  this  administra- 
tion, under  this  President's  leadership, 
have  gone  to  the  point  where  we  are 
giving  the  corporations  back  more 
than  we  are  taking  from  them. 

EJven  members  of  the  President's 
own  party  have  expressed  shock  at 
this  prospect,  at  the  prospect  that  cor- 
porations are  not  paying  their  fair 
share  of  the  taxes.  Sixteen  of  the  U.S. 
Senators  who  came  here  on  the  wave 
of  conservatism  and  new  rightism  in 
1980  wrote  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  after  the  1981  tax  bill 
was  passed  and  said: 

Mr.  President,  we  are  gravely  concerned 
that  by  1985,  as  many  as  half  of  the  corpo- 
rations may  be  paying  no  corporation  taxes 
ataU. 

That  letter  was  signed  not  by  Demo- 
crats but  by  16  of  those  Senators  elect- 
ed in  1980  on  the  wave  of  conserv- 
atism. Even  they  were  concerned  that 
50  percent  of  the  corporations  in  this 
country  will  be  paying  no  taxes  by 
1985. 

They  were  Senators  Abdnor,  Ak- 
DREVirs,  Denton,  Gorton,  Hawkins, 
Kasten,  Murkowski,  Qoatle,  Spec- 
ter, D'Ahato,  East,  Grasslet,  Mat- 
tinglt,  Nickles,  Rudman,  and  Symms. 

What  we  are  talking  about  today  is 
how  we  are  going  to  balance  the 
budget.  We  cannot  balance  the  budget, 
my  good  friends  on  the  Republican 
side,  if  you  are  not  willing  to  take  a 
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look  at  the  revenue  side.  You  wrote 
the  letter  to  the  President.  You  told 
the  President  that  50  percent  of  the 
corporaUons  will  not  be  paying  any 
taxes  by  1985.  Where  are  your  voices 
now,  when  it  is  time  to  do  something 
about  the  problem? 

I  do  not  believe  It  Is  wrong  to  pro- 
vide tax  relief  for  American  industry. 
But  to  spend  billioris  of  dollars  in  reve- 
nue in  an  unbalanced  manner  and  at  a 
time  when  this  Nation  faces  balloon- 
ing budget  deficits,  and  then  not  con- 
cern yourself  about  bringing  in 
enough  money  to  balance  the  budget- 
that  is  irresponsible.  That  is  closing 
your  ears  and  your  eyes  and  just  being 
unwilling  to  face  up  to  the  reality  of 
why  we  have  a  budget  deficit. 

I  point  out  again:  If  there  had  been 
no  tax  law  changes  enacted  in  1981 
and  1982,  we  would  have  a  surplus  in 
1986  and  1987. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  corporate 
tax  cuts  did  not  benefit  small  business- 
es. About  80  percent  of  the  new  depre- 
ciation tax  cuts  will  go  to  the  largest 
1,700  firms.  Oil  and  gas  companies, 
s(Hne  of  the  most  profitable  corpora- 
tions in  America,  will  receive  an  esti- 
mated $60  billion  in  tax  savings  over 
the  next  decade. 

When  we  talk  about  closing  tax  loop- 
holes, there  are  some  who  say,  "We 
have  heard  that  before."  You  have 
heard  it  before.  You  will  hear  it  again. 
And  you  will  continue  to  hear  it  until 
you  do  something  about  it. 

The  new  tax  laws  have  exacerbated 
the  problem. 

They  have  opened  new  and  expen- 
sive giveaways,  loopholes  to  special  in- 
terests who  know  how  to  work  the 
Halls  of  Congress.  And  does  the  Presi- 
dent address  tiimself  to  this  problem? 
Not  one  single  word. 

Do  the  Hatch  amendment  and  the 
UJS.  Chamber  of  Commerce  address 
themselves  to  that  problem?  Not  one 
single  word. 

The  1981  act  made  possible  safe- 
harbor  leasing.  That  was  like  a  pro- 
gram of  food  stamps  for  corporations 
of  this  coxmtry.  The  provision  permit- 
ted profitable  companies  which  were 
unable  to  use  all  their  newly  won  tax 
breaks  to  sell  them  to  companies  that 
could  and  millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars were  traded  between  the  corpo- 
rate giants  before  Congress,  prodded 
by  news  accounts  of  abuses  In  a  $30 
billion  price  tag  over  5  years,  took 
steps  to  eliminate  or  to  move  toward 
eliminating  that  tax  bonanza. 

But   the   fact   is   that   those   safe- 
harbor  leases  are  still  impacting  reve- 
nues while  they  are  lieing  phased  out 
and  provide  another  reason  that  we 
aot  balance  the  budget. 
__.  loopholes  remain  and  It  is  a 
rathter  sad  conunentary  that  now  we 
find/Cities  of  this  country,  the  colleges 
of  this  country,  and  the  nonprofit  cor- 
po^tlons  of  this  coimtry  working  out 
^    ^^Jeclal  kinds  of  sales  and  leasebacks 


for  what  purpose?  To  take  advantage 
of  the  Federal  tax  laws  to  gut  the  rev- 
enues of  the  Federal  tax  system  in 
order  that  they  may  pick  up  that  addi- 
tional revenue.  A  college  wants  to  sell 
all  of  its  property  or  lease  all  of  it  and 
then  lease  it  back  so  that  tax  gim- 
micks may  be  used.  Cities  are  talking 
about  selling  much  of  their  major  fa- 
cilities and  leasing  them  back  so  that 
tax  gimmicks  may  be  used. 

The  Navy  leases  ships  so  that  tax 
gimmicks  may  be  used.  And  because 
they  are  concerned  that  the  tax  gim- 
micks may  not  hold  up,  they  even  pro- 
vide a  guarantee  and  indemnification 
that  if  the  tax  gimmick  does  not  work 
they  will  not  only  indemnify  the  cor- 
poration for  the  loss  of  that  revenue 
but  they  will  Indemnify  them  for  the 
cost  of  their  legal  fees  In  trying  to 
maintain  the  tax  gimmicks. 

The  1981  tax  bill  repealed  about  15 
percent  of  the  windfall  profit  tax  at  a 
cost  to  the  Treasury  of  $33  billion 
during  the  1980's.  That  money  has  got 
to  come  from  somewhere  and  It  comes 
in  the  deficits  that  this  Nation  Is  expe- 
riencing. 

Idr.  President,  and  I  now  address 
myself  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  when  are  you  going  to  accept 
your  responsibility  to  balance  the 
budget  as  you  promised  you  would  do 
when  you  were  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency? 

It  is  one  thing  to  go  around  the 
country  and  say  that  the  Democrats 
want  to  increase  taxes.  But  the  fact  Is 
you  are  the  one  who  has  increased 
taxes.  You  have  already  done  that.  I 
do  not  know  of  one  Democrat,  includ- 
ing the  one  who  is  speaking  at  the 
moment,  who  wants  to  increase  taxes. 
But  there  is  a  whale  of  a  difference 
between  increasing  taxes  and  eliminat- 
ing some  of  the  tax  cuts  that  should 
not  have  been  put  in  place  in  the  first 
Instance  and  should  not  be  put  In 
place  In  the  future. 

ITT,  Texas  Instruments,  and  other 
multinationals  in  that  tax  bill  of  1981 
sought  and  won  extra  foreign  tax  cred- 
its, something  special.  And  high  tech- 
nology companies  got  a  new  25-percent 
tax  credit  for  added  spending  on  re- 
search and  development.  It  is  likely  to 
become  the  tax  shelter  promoters'  fa- 
vorite items  of  the  eighties  and  maybe 
Into  the  nineties.  The  list  goes  on  and 
on  and  on  and  on. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  proposing  and  supporting 
new  loopholes,  the  old  ones  continue 
to  subsidize  special  Interests. 

My  good  friend  from  Utah,  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  President 
Ronald  Reagan,  do  nothing  at  all 
about  the  loopholes.  It  does  not 
bother  them  that  some  do  not  pay 
their  fair  share  of  taxes.  Any  time 
they  look  at  the  tax  revenue  side  they 
look  only  at  the  American  people,  the 
consumer,  middle-class  Americans  and 
poor  Americans,  but  not  the  corporate 


world,  and  not  wealthy  Americans, 
and  not  those  who  die  and  leave  very 
substantial  estates. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of 
some  of  those  loopholes. 

Since  1951  there  has  been  an  excess 
bad-debt  deduction  that  financial  in- 
stitutions have.  No  other  businesses 
have  it.  But  the  financial  institutions, 
those  great  bankers  who  were  in  here 
lobbying  so  hard  on  the  withholding 
provision,  they  have  an  artificial 
figure  that  they  set  up  for  bad-debt  re- 
serve. No  other  business  has  that 
right.  They  set  up  a  bad-debt  reserve 
based  upon  the  probability  of  how 
much  they  are  going  to  lose  in  bad 
debts.  Bankers  get  a  special  kind  of 
consideration. 

Banks  and  other  financial  institu- 
tions, as  a  consequence,  are  permitted 
to  compute  and  deduct  amounts  far  in 
excess  of  their  actual  experience. 
What  does  that  cost  the  Federal 
Treasury?  Well,  not  much.  That  single 
item  only  cost  $4.2  billion  through 
fiscal  year  1988.  Yet  the  administra- 
tion's 1981  tax  bill  extended  that  loop- 
hole and  last  year  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee reported  a  tax  bill  to  the 
Senate  floor  which  would  have  ex- 
panded It  further. 

I  am  happy  to  report  In  that  respect 
that  some  of  us  objected  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  position  did  not  pre- 
vail. 

In  1943,  the  timber  interests  in  this 
countrj'  proved  not  that  they  were 
such  great  growers  of  timber,  which  I 
assume  that  they  were  and  I  have  re- 
spect for  their  ability  in  that  regard, 
but  they  proved  that  they  were  some- 
thing far  better— they  were  great  lob- 
byists; they  knew  how  to  get  special 
provisions  In  the  tax  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

They  came  to  Washington  and  left 
with  a  special  tax  provision  that  treats 
income  from  the  sale  of  timber  as  a 
capital  gain.  That  means  that  Instead 
of  paying  a  tax  rate  as  high  as  46  per- 
cent, they  need  pay  only  on  the  basis 
of  capital  gains. 

Frankly,  the  farmers  of  my  State 
when  they  grow  com,  or  wheat,  or  soy- 
beans, or  those  farmers  who  grow 
cotton  or  tobacco,  or  those  who  grow 
any  kinds  of  products,  tomatoes,  or 
cabbage,  or  whatever,  they  all  pay 
taxes  at  normal  rates.  But  those  who 
grow  timber,  which  Is  planted  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  crops,  are  al- 
lowed to  treat  their  profits  as  a  capital 
gain.  This  special  interest  provision 
wlU  cost  the  Treasury  $3.1  billion 
through  fiscal  year  1988. 

Every  other  taxpayer  may  deduct 
the  cost  of  acquiring  or  improving  an 
asset  over  its  useful  life.  But  the  oil 
companies  had  their  lobbyists  here, 
and  back  in  1961  they  successfully 
were  able  to  put  into  the  law  a  special 
provision  for  oil  and  gas  companies 
and,  as  a  consequence,  they  have  been 


able  to  write  off  immediately  the  cost 
of  acquiring  or  Improving  an  asset. 

In  other  words,  they  can  write  it  off 
In  the  first  year.  No  other  business  can 
do  that.  And  the  expenses  that  are 
permitted  this  special  tax  treatment 
include  excavating,  grading,  land 
clearing  expenses,  and  the  nonsalvag- 
able  cost  of  constructing  derricks, 
tanks,  pipelines,  and  other  structures. 
We  are  talking  about  a  whale  of  a  lot 
of  money.  But  the  Hatch  amendment 
would  not  address  itself  to  that.  Oh, 
no.  we  must  not  step  on  the  toes  of  the 
oil  and  gas  companies,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  does  not  ad- 
dress himself  to  that  kind  of  a  loop- 
hole. Oh,  no.  Oh,  no.  But  the  facts  are 
that  we  could  save  $19.3  billion 
through  fiscal  year  1988  if  the  Presi- 
dent would  only  provide  the  leader- 
ship and  Senator  Hatch  would  Include 
It  in  his  amendment. 

Replacing  the  percentage  depletion 
allowance  for  oil  and  gas  with  cost  de- 
preciation, changing  the  depreciation 
period  for  oil  refinery  property  from  5 
to  10  years,  which  is  certainly  reasona- 
ble, and  eliminating  the  intangible 
drilling  cost  deductions,  if  we  had  the 
guts  to  stand  up  to  the  oil  companies 
and  their  political  action  committees, 
we  could  pick  up  $32.2  billion  over  the 
next  5  years.  But  do  we  do  it?  Do  we 
talk  about  it?  Do  we  make  any  effort 
to  do  it?  Oh,  no,  that  crowd  is  sacred, 
that  crowd  is  protected,  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  going  to  step  on  their  toes 
even  if  it  would  mean  helping  to  bal- 
ance the  budget. 

We  have  heard  what  the  President's 
advisers  think  about  tax  reform— may 
I  have  order  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes; 
the  Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Ed  Meese  says 
the  progressive  tax  system  is  immoral. 
And  on  Thanksgiving  Day  the  press 
reported  that  the  administration  was 
considering  a  new  tax.  What  is  that 
new  tax?  FHilly  taxing  unemployment 
benefits.  Secretary  Regan  has  said 
that  perhaps  the  consimier  interest 
deduction  should  be  curbed  or  elimi- 
nated. I  tell  you  that  this  crowd  In  the 
White  House  is  not  to  be  believed.  The 
President  himself  came  up  with  a 
great  idea 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  Is  entitled  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  do  not  want 
any  of  you  to  miss  the  great  idea  that 
the  President  had  because  none  of  you 
have  even  gone  this  far,  but  maybe 
you  will  think  it  is  such  a  great  Idea 
that  you  will  come  up  with  a  proposal 
to  go  even  beyond  what  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  did.  Do  not 
forget  it  was  the  President  of  the 
United  States  who  recently  said  that 
the  corporate  income  tax  should  be  re- 
pealed. That  is  a  quote,  "the  corporate 
income  tax  should  be  repealed."  "The 


income  tax  should  not  be  progressive," 

BaJ*.  mLCCSC. 

What  tax  changes  does  the  Presi- 
dent request  in  his  budget?  Taxation 
of  employer-provided  health  insurance 
premiums.  There  is  a  good  one.  That 
shows  how  fair  the  President  wants  to 
be.  Or  $5  a  barrel  oil  excise  taxes. 
That  Is  a  great  one.  That  will  not  step 
on  the  toes  of  his  friends.  A  5-percent 
income  tax  surcharge.  If  you  already 
are  not  paying  any  tax,  a  5-percent 
income  tax  surcharge  does  not  affect 
you  at  alL  A  total  of  $150  billion  over  5 
years  of  unfair  new  taxes. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  the 
President's  budget  even  with  these 
new  taxes,  these  consumer,  middle- 
income  taxes,  would  add  $833  billion 
to  the  national  debt.  The  committee 
resolution  calls  for  $270  billion  in  addi- 
tional revenue  over  the  next  5  years. 
Even  with  that  amount  of  additional 
revenue,  the  next  5  years  will  add  $702 
billion  to  the  national  debt.  The 
theme  is  a  familiar  one:  Stay  the 
course  with  a  program  that  does  not 
and  cannot  work  for  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  across  the 
aisle  until  such  time  as  you  are  pre- 
pared to  look  at  the  root  of  the  prob- 
lem as  to  why  there  is  a  budget  deficit, 
until  you  are  prepared  to  look  at  the 
fact  that  taxes  have  been  slashed  to 
such  an  extent  that  you  caimot  possi- 
bly balance  the  budget,  the  Hatch 
amendment  will  not  solve  the  problem, 
and  we  will  continue  to  have  deficits 
that  exceed  anything  in  any  person's 
Imagination  prior  to  this  administra- 
tion taking  office. 

Do  not  forget  this  President  ran  for 
office  and  promised  us  we  would  have 
a  balanced  budget  when  he  took 
office.  We  will.  In  his  4  years  of  office, 
have  deficits  greater  than  we  accimiu- 
lated  in  the  entire  history  of  the 
United  States.  And  there  is  one  root 
cause.  Contrary  to  what  the  President 
says,  there  is  one  root  cause.  He  may 
have  told  us  in  his  state  of  the  Union 
message  "Nor  is  the  deficit."  said  he. 
"as  some  would  have  it,  rooted  in  tax 
cuts."  I  say  to  you  that  it  is  unequivo- 
cally rooted  in  tax  cuts,  and  it  is  also 
rooted  in  the  fact  that  this  President's 
programs  have  brought  on  a  deep  re- 
cession for  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

Sure,  the  market  went  up,  but  unem- 
ployment did  not  come  down.  Gross 
national  product  did  not  go  up,  but 
bankruptcies  did.  And  all  of  these  can 
be  laid  on  the  doorstep  of  this  admin- 
istration's economic  leadership. 

The  President  can  make  10  more 
speeches  on  the  national  television, 
but  when  all  is  said  and  done  the 
people  In  my  State  who  are  unem- 
ployed want  to  know  how  they  get  a 
job  back.  They  get  a  job  back  by  bring- 
ing down  interest  rates  and  maldng  it 
possible  for  small  businesses  to  expand 
and  hire  more  people,  and  you  cannot 
bring  down  interest  rates  unless  you 


balance  the  budget  and  you  cannot 
balance  the  budget  until  you  are  pre- 
pared to  take  a  hard  look  at  the  reve- 
nue side  of  the  budget.  You  cannot 
just  do  it  by  trying  to  cut  and  cut  and 
cut  more. 

(Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  lis- 
tened to  the  remarks  of  the  distin-' 
guished  Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  have 
to  admit  that  if  taxes  are  so  Impor- 
tant, then  let  us  look  at  the  real  tax 
on  the  economy.  I  might  add  the  level 
of  Federal  spending,  because  that  is 
what  real  taxes  really  are.  The  Senate 
Budget  Committee  recommends  in 
1984.  $849  billion  in  spending;  in  1985. 
$909  billion;  and  1986,  $904  billion.  We 
are  now  spending  around  25  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product  and  that  is 
what  I  call  a  tax.  We  used  to  spend 
something  like  20  to  22  percent  and 
that  was  supposed  to  be  high.  If  we 
keep  going  the  way  we  are  going.  It 
will  be  almost  26  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1984  and  probably  1985. 1  might  add.  if 
we  do  not  reduce  that  spending 
burden,  we  are  never  going  to  be  able 
to  reduce  the  deficits.  We  will  have 
such  sluggish  growth,  it  will  be  awfxil. 

I  have  heard  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor continue  to  talk  about  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce  budget.  Well,  I  admit 
the  chamber  of  commerce  is  one  of 
many  organizations  that  supports  this 
budget  but  It  is  only  one.  The  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  supports 
it,  the  National  Tax  Limitation  Com- 
mittee, the  National  Taxpayers  Legal 
Fund,  the  National  Taxpayers  Union, 
the  National  Association  of  Wholesale 
Distributors,  Coalition  for  America, 
the  American  Business  Conference,  ■ 
the  National  Lumber  Materials  Deal- 
ers Association,  Independent  Bakers 
Association— I  can  go  on  and  on.  In 
fact,  if  we  had  the  time  to  get  to  most 
of  the  organizations  in  this  coimtry,  I 
think  most  of  them  would  support  it 
because  most  of  them  want  this  coun- 
try to  survive.  Unfortunately,  we  are 
spending  this  country  right  Into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  have  a  couple  of 
questions  to  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
league. I  had  gotten  his  previous  ver-  • 
sion 

Mr.  HATCH.  WiU  the  Senator  with- 
hold because  I  have  only  a  few  min- 
utes, and  what  I  would  like  to  do  Is.  let 
me  just  finish,  and  then  I  would  like 
to  jield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  then  I  will  be  happy 
to  answer  questions  afterward  and  we 
will  probably  have  to  ask  for  time 
from  the  floor.  Let  me  just  finish  this: 
I  think  raising  taxes,  I  made  the  point 
before  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
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from  Ohio  does  not  like  to  raise  taxes 
either  but  we  have  raised  $285  billion. 
and  I  have  to  admit  both  sides  have 
done  it.  I  might  add  I  think  raising 
taxes  is  a  worthless  method  of  trying 
to  bring  down  the  deficit.  The  whole 
point  of  the  deficits— in  1981  insxiring 
fair  play— was  increasing  the  pressiire 
to  control  Federal  spending.  They 
amassed  an  amount  of  spending  pro- 
grams we  have  had  in  existence.  If  the 
third  year  tax  cut  would  have  been 
taken  away,  all  that  pressure  to  cut 
spending  would  be  removed.  Raising 
taxes,  it  seems  to  me.  makes  spending 
easier.  Higher  taxes  have  failed  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  I  made  the  point  it 
failed  in  the  past,  and  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  we  would  think  it  would 
help  us  in  the  future.  Between  fiscal 
1977  and  1982.  in  that  5-year  period, 
total  taxes  increased  nearly  $262  bil- 
lion. In  the  last  8  months,  they  have 
increased  $284  billion  but  in  that  same 
5-year  period.  1977  to  1982.  total 
spending  increased  more  than  $328  bil- 
lion and  the  Government  ran  deficits 
of  $350  billion. 

It  does  not  take  any  brains  to  realize 
that  this  spending  practice  here  is  run- 
ning out  of  control  and  the  American 
people  are  the  losers.  Yet  that  is  all  I 
hear  from  the  Budget  Committees  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

For  those  who  believe  that  the  defi- 
cits are  a  problem,  let  me  assure  them 
that  Federal  spending  is,  not  tax  cuts. 
Federal  spending  is  the  cause  of  the 
burgeoning  deficits.  When  Federal 
spending  is  increased  as  a  percentage 
of  the  ONP,  the  deficit  is  also  in- 
creased as  a  percentage  of  ONP.  Yet 
at  the  same  time,  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation has  not  declined.  It  has  re- 
mained stable  or  even  increased  a  bit 
as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  national 
product. 

Consider  the  volume.  Between  1965 
and  1969.  Federal  spending  was  19.7 
percent  of  ONP.  and  the  deficit  was 
0.2  percent.  In  that  period,  the  burden 
of  taxation  was  18.8  percent  of  ONP. 
From  1975  to  1979,  Federal  spending 
grew  to  eqiial  22  percent  from  the  18.7 
percent  of  ONP.  The  deficit  baUooned 
from  0.2  percent  to  3.1  percent  of 
ONP.  Even  so.  the  tax  burden  on  the 
American  people  was  not  reduced.  It 
remained  steady  at  19  percent  of  ONP. 
Between  1980  and  1982.  Federal  spend- 
ing rose  to  3.3  percent  of  ONP  from 
3.1  percent.  The  American  taxpayer 
did  not  have  this  burden  lessened 
again.  Instead,  the  tax  burden  grew  to 
20.5  percent  of  ONP.  Really,  all  that  is 
left  of  the  tax  cuts  in  1983  will  only 
return  the  tax  burden  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  its  historic  rate  of  about 
19  percent  of  ONP.  Yet  Federal  spend- 
ing and  deficits  as  a  percentage  of 
ONP  will  rise.  Federal  spending  to 
about  25  percent  and  the  deficit  from 
3.3  percent  to  almost  7  percent  of  the 
groas  national  product. 
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I  would  have  to  say  tax  cuts  are  not       I  think  it  does  at  least  start  us  in  the 
the  culprit.  Tax  increases  are  not  the    right  direction, 
solution  to  deficits.  Cutting  wasteful       I  sat  here  in  the  Chamber  and  lis- 
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Federal  spending  is  the  solution. 

That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
here  and  we  are  trying  to  do  it  in  a 
reasonable  way  by  having  what  we  call 
a  modifier  spending  freeze  balanced 
budget  with  no  tax  increases.  The 
three  goals  we  are  trying  to  achieve 
are  these:  ^ 

No.  1.  we  do  not  want  to  have  major 
tax  increases.  We  think  the  American 
people  are  tax-burdened  to  death. 

No.  2.  we  want  to  have  reasonable 
military  figures  so  that  the  national 
security  interests  of  this  country  are 
protected. 

No.  3.  we  want  to  restrain  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending. 

"Even  under  our  approach,  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending  goes  up  in 
every  category,  in  fact,  and  where  we 
set  aggregates,  it  is  up  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  live  within 
those  aggregates  and  they  can  adjust 
those  aggregates  any  way  they  want 
to.  It  is  a  reasonable  approach.  It  is 
one  that  can  get  this  country  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  1989.  It  Is  not  easy  for 
any  of  us  but  at  least  some  of  us  have 
the  guts  to  put  it  out  here  and  quit 
demagoging  about  the  issue. 

I  think  it  is  Just  the  plain  time  that 
we  face  the  responsibilities  that  we 
have  as  Members  of  Congress. 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 

from  Idaho.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICiai.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  for  yielding.  I  would 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleagues.  I 
appreciate  the  work  that  he  and 
coimtless  other  Americans  did  in 
trying  to  bring  this  budget  resolution 
before  this  body.  This  may  not  be  a 
perfect  budget,  which  the  learned  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  and  the  distinguished 
Congressman  from  Texas.  Phil 
Oramm.  worked  out  with  the  support 
of  vast  numbers  of  people  in  the  pri- 
vate sector.  It  may  not  be  a  perfect 
budget.  There  may  be  things  about  it 
that  many  of  us  will  find  we  have 
some  difficulties  with.  For  example, 
the  revenue  numbers  are  only  num- 
bers, and  the  Finance  Committee  will 
have  to  decide  where  to  raise  the  taxes 
specifically.  I  do  not  necessarily  accept 
the  assumption  that  they  would  all  be 
user's  fees.  They  might,  but  they 
might  not.  But  the  Hatch-Oramm 
spending  freeze-balanced  budget 
which  I  think  we  can  be  proud  to  be 
following,  and  points  us  toward  bal- 
ancing the  budget  by  1987  or  1988  or 
1989. 

The  Senator  had  a  chart  showing 
the  Hatch-Oramm  proposal  woiild  be  a 
bicenteimlal  balanced  budget.  That  is 
using  the  CBO  high  growth  assump- 
tion. By  1989.  the  outlays  and  reve- 
nues lines  converge,  and  we  would 
have  a  balanced  budget. 


tened  to  my  friend  from  Ohio  make  a 
great  many  statements.  I  know  that  he 
is  a  successful  businessman,  so  I  Imow 
that  he  also  knows  that  business  col- 
lects taxes  and  pays  them  to  Oovem- 
ment.  People  are  passing  all  the  taxes, 
whether  you  have  businesses  out  there 
tluit  are  producing  potatoes,  or  busi- 
nesses that  tire  producing  automobiles, 
or  businesses  that  are  nmnlng  parking 
lots,  whatever.  The  price  of  the  prod- 
uct or  the  service  that  the  business 
provides  has  to  reflect  what  the  cost 
of  doing  business  is.  So  in  many  in- 
stances, businesses  collect  taxes  and 
people  always  end  up  pajring  them. 

I  know  my  good  friend  from  Ohio 
knows  that,  no  matter  what  he  may 
say  about  certain  Iiinds  of  tax  breaks 
that  go  to  this  business  or  that  busi- 
ness, or  what  he  says  about  oil  and  gas 
PAC's. 

I  read  an  article  the  other  day  in  the 
paper  which  said  that  the  price  of  oil 
has  been  reduced  greatly  and.  in  fact, 
much  of  the  political  action  committee 
money  does  not  reaUy  go  to  the  Re- 
publicans, despite  what  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  Ohio  suggested. 

I  think  that  we  did  do  some  very 
good  things  in  the  1981  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act.  I  think  that  those 
things  that  were  done  with  respect  to 
the  estate  taxes  and  other  things  are 
matters  that  this  body  can  be  very 
proud  of. 

I  luiow  that  my  friend  from  Ohio 
also  knows  that  it  is  small  business 
which  provides  most  of  the  Joljs  for 
most  of  the  Americans,  that  most 
working  people  are  actually  employed 
by  small  business.  It  is  small  business 
that  will  enjoy  most  of  the  benefits  of 
the  estate  and  gift  tax  changes  that 
were  put  into  the  1981  Recovery  Act. 
That  will  be  very  helpful  to  employ- 
ment and  helpful  to  the  future  growth 
of  the  country. 

I  want  to  support  with  a  great  deal 
of  enthusiasm  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  good  friend  from  the  State  of 
Utah.  Senator  Hatch. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say 
that  it  has  always  been  interesting  to 
me,  in  the  deliberations  and  debate  on 
the  budget,  that  every  time  the  sub- 
ject comes  up  with  respect  to  balanc- 
ing the  budget,  there  are  two  subjects 
during  the  debate  about  which  we 
hear  a  great  hue  and  cry.  One  subject 
is  defense  spending.  Then  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio  and  others  make  a 
big  thing  about  balancing  the  budget. 
The  other  subject  is  raising  taxes. 
But  if  one  loolcs  at  the  history  of 
revenues,  historical  data,  I  would  only 
point  out  that  we  can  read  off  what 
the  actual  revenues  have  been.  This 
comes  from  some  of  our  Budget  Com- 
mittee material.  The  total  revenues  of 
the  Federal  Government  from  fiscal 


year  1976  are  as  follows:  Fiscal  year 
1976.  $298.1  billion;  fiscal  year  1977, 
$355.6  billion:  fiscal  year  1978,  $390.6 
billion;  fiscal  year  1979,  $463.3  billion; 
fiscal  year  1980.  $517.1  billion;  fiscal 
year  1981.  $599.3  billion;  fiscal  year 
1982.  $617.8  billion.  It  is  projected  to 
be  $606.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
but  that  year  is  not  over  yet  so  we  do 
not  know  how  that  will  be.  It  is  pro- 
jected in  fiscal  year  1984  to  be  $653.9 
billion;  in  fiscal  year  1985,  $717.8  bil- 
Uon;  fiscal  year  1986,  $773.5  billion;  in 
fiscal  year  1987.  $827.1  billion;  and  in 
fiscal  year  1988,  $882.4  billion. 

I  think  if  you  got  outside  of  this  area 
called  Washington,  D.C..  and  went  to 
any  other  place  in  the  United  States, 
Mr.  President,  you  would  find  that  the 
people  out  in  the  country  would  say  it 
appears  to  them  that  all  through  the 
historical  trendline  the  revenues  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  have  been  in- 
creasing consistently  year  after  year 
after  year.  So  revenues  have  continued 
to  go  up  steadily,  despite  the  tax  cuts 
of  1981.  Those  tax  cuts  are  not  the 
cause  of  the  deficits.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  the  cause  of  the  economic  re- 
covery which  is  pulling  in  increased 
revenues. 

With  the  passage  of  some  of  the 
Reagan  tax  proposals.  I  think  the  per- 
centages of  the  gross  national  product 
in  total  taxation  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  have  been  somewhat  reduced 
so  we  may  be  sliding  back  in  the  direc- 
tion of  19  percent  or  slightly  less— 18.7 
percent,  I  believe  is  the  percentage  of 
the  ONP  which  will  actually  be  taken 
by  the  Federal  revenue  raisers  for  rev- 
enue to  the  Federal  Treasury.  The 
problem  is  that  the  spending  side  of 
the  equation  has  outstripped  the  reve- 
nue side. 

I  think  that  that  is  the  point  that 
should  be  made.  Mr.  President,  many 
economists  will  say  we  can  either 
borrow  this  money  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spends,  we  can  print  the 
money  the  Federal  Government 
spends,  or  we  can  raise  taxes  for  the 
money  that  the  Federal  Gov^nment 
spends.  I  think  despite  all  of  the  elo- 
quence that  was  just  displayed  by  our 
friend  from  Ohio,  where  the  premise 
he  is  talking  from  misses  the  point  is 
that  Federal  spending  is  continuing  to 
go  up  as  a  percentage  of  the  ONP  and 
the  Federal  revenues  have  also  been 
going  up.  but  the  Federal  spending 
has  been  outstripping  it.  Spending  is 
going  up  at  a  faster  rate  than  reve- 
nues. 

I  think  that  the  Economic  Recovery 
Act  really  has  little  to  do  with  the 
laree  deficit  numbers.  All  one  has  to 
do  is  examine  where  the  dollars  are 
going  with  respect  to  the  budget  and 
one  will  find  that  the  big  dollar  ex- 
penditures in  the  Federal  budget  are 
going  out  in  the  nondefense  spending 
areas.  More  specifically,  the  big  dollar 
outlays  have  been  going  in  the  people 
programs. 


I  also  would  like  to  make  another 
point  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  was 
tjtiiring  about.  He  would  leave  the  im- 
pression in  this  Chamber  that  some- 
how the  Republicans  are  only  con- 
cerned about  the  rich  and  the  Demo- 
crats are  concerned  about  the  common 
man.  If  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  is 
repealed,  I  Just  want  to  point  this 
out— I  hope  my  good  friend  from  Ohio 
is  on  the  floor  to  hear  this  because  I 
Icnow  he  would  not  want  to  leave  the 
mistaken  impression  he  leaves.  That  is 
that,  somehow.  President  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's 25-percent  acroas-the-board  tax 
cut  to  all  working  Americans  only  ben- 
efits the  rich  and  does  nothing  for  the 
middle  class,  the  working  people  of 
the  country,  or  those  who  are  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  would  not  like  to 
leave  that  impression  here  with  his 
colleagues,  because  it  is  not  true.  The 
Reagan  tax  cuts  help  those  with  the 
lowest  incomes  more  than  they  help 
those  with  the  highest  incomes. 

"To  set  the  record  straight,  it  is  true 
that  in  the  1981  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act.  the  overall  tax  burden  was 
lowered,  the  top  level  of  the  tax,  from 
70  to  50  percent.  That  is  something 
that  this  Senator,  as  a  Republican,  did 
support.  But  I  might  mention  the  fact 
that  if  we  go  back  and  examine  the 
legislative  record,  we  will  find  that  the 
lowering  of  the  taxes  from  70  to  50 
percent  was  actually  a  Democratic 
amendment.  It  was  first  suggested  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  became  part  of  ERTA  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Democrats  on  the 
committee  with  the  support  of  some 
Republicans. 

I  happen  to  think  it  was  the  right 
thing  to  do  for  the  country.  I  think  it 
has  increased  savings  and  enhanced 
potential  for  economic  growth. 

Let  us  go  back  and  look  at  a  proposal 
such  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  talk- 
ing about  and  supportive  of.  where  we 
would  actually  do  away  with  the  third 
year  of  the  tax  cut.  What  would 
happen  is  that  the  change  in  the  tax 
liability  due  to  repealing  the  third 
year  of  the  tax  cut.  for  these  people 
who  earn  less  than  $10,000  a  year,  it 
would  raise  their  taxes  13.9  percent. 
For  the  person  earning  from  $10,000 
to  $15,000  a  year,  it  would  raise  their 
taxes  10.8  percent;  for  those  earning 
$15,000  to  $20,000  a  year,  it  would 
raise  theirs  11.3  percent.  Coming  up  to 
the  person  eaniing  from  $50,000  to 
$100,000,  it  would  increase  theirs  by 
11.4  percent;  for  those  earning 
$200,000  and  over  it  would  only  raise 
their  taxes  2.7  percent.  So  in  sum,  the 
attached  table  indicates  that  the  ef- 
fects of  repealing  the  third  year  tax 
cut  win  increase  taxes  greatly  for  low- 
income  people. 

So  let  us  understand  that  the  third 
year  of  the  tax  cut,  that  President 
Reagan  is  supportive  of  and  has  said 
that   he   would   veto   any   effort   to 


change  that  by  Congress.  And  there 
are  36  Senators,  of  which  this  Senator 
is  one,  who  signed  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent saying  they  would  be  supportive 
of  his  veto  of  any  repeal  of  the  third 
year  tax  cut.  That  10  percent  largely 
goes  to  the  working  people  of  this 
coimtry.  This  is  where  they  will  first 
feel  the  benefits  and  will  first  enjoy  at 
least  keeping  their  heads  above  water 
with  respect  to  the  reduction  that  was 
intended  earlier  on. 

REAOAB  TAX  CUTS  OKLT  WUSXK  PEDEKAL 
SFEHDIHO  GHOWra 

All  the  Reagan  tax  cuts  did  was  at- 
tempt to  restrain  the  growth  in  the 
tax  rate  and  the  tax  burden  on  the 
American  citizen.  These  cuts  only  re- 
duced the  burden  of  taxes  on  the  econ- 
omy from  its  historic  high  of  20.1  per- 
cent of  ONP  at  the  end  of  the  Carter 
administration  and  returned  it  to  its 
traditional  level  of  approximately  18.5 
percent  by  fiscal  year  1983. 

In  1980.  total  Federal  spending 
equaled  23  percent  of  ONP.  E^ren  with 
the  Reagan  administration's  attempts 
to  restrain  it.  Federal  spending  is  esti- 
mated to  climb  to  a  whopping  25.7  per- 
cent of  ONP  by  the  end  of  1983. 

Thus,  all  the  Reagan  across-the- 
board  tax  cuts,  restoring  the  tax  rate 
to  its  historic  lower  level,  did  was  to 
unmask,  and  attempt  to  constrain,  the 
accelerating  growth  in  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

I  agree  with  this  policy.  Unless  we 
prevent  continued  growth  In  revenues, 
we  will  never  constrain  the  Federal 
spending,  which  is  the  real  cause  of 
our  deficits. 
PHOcREssivK  ErracTs  or  Bcoiioiac  ricovibt 

TAX  ACT 

The  Economic  Tax  Act  of  1981  shift- 
ed the  burden  that  the  various  income 
groups  bear  in  a  progressive  direction. 
The  lower  income  groups  wUl  bear  a. 
slightly  smaller  proportion  of  the  total 
personal  income  tax  burden  in  the 
coimtry,  and  the  highest  income 
groups  will  bear  a  slightly  higher 
burdeiL 

For  example,  before  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981  those  earning 
less  than  $10,000  paid  2.2  percent  of 
aU  taxes.  Under  the  1981  Tax  Act  they 
received  2.6  percent  of  the  tax  cut. 
Since  this  was  a  slightly  larger  share 
of  the  tax  cut  than  their  share  of  the 
total  burden,  their  share  of  the  total 
tax  burden  went  down  as  a  result  of 
the  act.  The  highest  income  group, 
those  earning  $200,000  and  above,  paid 
6.7  percent  of  all  taxes  before  ERTA. 
Since  they  received  only  5.4  percent  of 
the  tax  cut,  they  will  as  a  conse- 
quence, bear  a  larger  share  of  the  total 
personal  income  tax  burden  than 
before. 

Not  only  have  the  burdens  for  the 
various  income  groups  shifted,  but.  in 
addition,  there  is  a  likelihood  that  the 
effect  of  lowering  the  maximum  tax 
from  70  to  50  percent  wiU  lead  to  some 
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deshelteiing  activity  by  higher  inc(»ne 
groups;  that  is.  to  some  leaving  of  tax 
shelters.  This  will  render  more  of 
higher  groups'  Income  liable  to  taxes. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  also  made 
many  outlandish  statements  with  re- 
spect to  trying  to  lay  the  entire  blame 
for  the  economic  problems  of  the 
country  at  the  doorstep  of  President 
Reagan.  I  think  the  good  Senator 
from  Ohio,  as  a  successful  business- 
man, knows  there  is  plenty  of  blame  to 
go  around  for  everyone  who  has  been 
in  Congress  and  past  administrations 
for  the  economic  problems  of  this 
country.  I  think  the  problem  very  suc- 
cinctly could  be  stated  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  spends  too  much 
money.  That  is  why  I  would  support 
the  Hatch  budget.  It  does  not  make  aU 
the  cuts  In  the  places  I  would  like  to 
make  them;  there  are  some  places  I 
would  like  to  make  some  adjustments; 
but  at  least  it  points  us  in  the  direc- 
tion I  would  be  proud  to  follow. 

Mr.  President,  growing  budget  defi- 
cits and  repeated  threats  to  raise  taxes 
will  Jeopardize  the  economic  recovery 
and  reverse  our  progress  on  inflation 
and  interest  rates.  While  the  Nation 
and  the  Congress  are  divided  over  pos- 
sible ways  to  deal  with  the  deficit, 
there  is  considerable  support  in  the 
country  for  an  overall  spending  freeze. 

The  spending  freeze-balanced  bud- 
get plan  demonstrates  clearly  that  a 
modified  spending  freeze  could  serve 
as  a  basis  for  resolving  our  fiscal  year 
1984  budget  crisis  and  for  moving  the 
Federal   Government   to   a  balanced 


budget  under  Congressional  Budget 
Office  (CBO)  high-growth  projections 
by  the  end  of  the  decade.  With  a  modi- 
fied spending  freeze  and  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  third  year  of  the  indi- 
vidual income  tax  cut  and  indexing, 
the  budget  can  be  balanced  in  fiscal 
year  1989,  the  target  year  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  Republic— an  ideal  bicenteimial 
gift  for  all  Americans. 

The  spending  freeze-balanced  bud- 
get plan  calls  for  a  basic  freeze  in  the 
dollar  level  of  spending  for  nondefense 
discretionary  programs.  Real  outlays 
for  entitlements,  other  than  social  se- 
curity, farm  price  supports,  and  imem- 
plosrment  compensation  are  frozen  at 
fiscal  year  1983  levels,  limiting  the 
growth  in  entitlement  spending  to  the 
inflation  rate.  Pay  for  nonmilitary 
Federal  employees  is  frozen  at  1983 
levels  as  are  target  and  loan  prices 
luider  the  farm  program.  The  freeze  is 
applied  for  3  years  with  constrained 
growth  thereafter. 

Defense  spending  authority  is  frozen 
at  the  levels  specified  in  the  fiscal  year 
1983  budget  outyears,  which  provides 
for  real  growth  in  defense  of  7.5  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1984,  7  percent 
fiscal  year  1985,  and  6  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1986.  The  savings  accruing  from 
the  spending  freeze  and  limitations  on 
defense  growth  are  supplemented  by 
the  deficit  reductions  achieved  in  the 
enacted  social  security  package,  in  the 
President's  proposals  to  increase  off- 

HISTORICAL  DATA 

(By  laal  i«a  ii  biions  ol  Man] 


setting  receipts  and  treat  excessive 
health  insurance  coverage  as  ordinary 
income,  and  by  the  savings  to  be 
achieved  from  partial  implementation 
of  previously  proposed  user  fees. 

Begiiming  with  the  spending  freeze 
concept  and  real  and  nominal  con- 
straints on  spending  growth  in  the 
outyears,  the  deficit  can  be  reduced 
sharply  in  fiscal  year  1984  and,  under 
the  CBO  high-growth  path,  balanced 
in  fiscal  year  1989. 

The  spending  freeze-balanced  bud- 
get plan  preserves  the  third  year  of 
the  individual  income  tax  cut  and  in- 
dexing. It  sets  into  place  a  long-term 
deficit  reduction  program  by  freezing 
spending  in  the  short  term  and  con- 
straining spending  growth  over  the  re- 
mainder of  the  decade.  Within  the 
constraints  imposed  by  limits  on  the 
growth  in  Federal  spending.  Congress 
can  allocate  funds  to  balance  spending 
priorities  within  the  overaU  binding 
budget.  The  deficit  reductions 
achieved  in  the  spending  freeze-bal- 
anced budget  plan  will  continue  to 
exert  downward  pressure  on  interest 
rates,  assuring  a  strong  economic  re- 
covery and  enhancing  private  Job  cre- 
ation. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  is  on  the 
floor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
print  in  the  Record  certain  data  with 
regard  to  figures  I  used  in  my  state- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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i97e 


1977 


1978        1979 


19W 


1911 


1912 


1316 
41.4 
90.1 


1S7.6 
54.9 
106.S 


111.0 
60.0 
121.0 


2171 
65.7 
13S.9 


Oka- 


17.0 
5.2 
4.1 
1.0 


17.5 
7.3 
5.2 
6.5 


114 
5.3 
6.6 
7.4 


11.7 
5.4 
7.4 
9.3 


244.1 
64.6 
157.1 

6.0 
11.3 
6.4 
7.2 
12.7 


2S5.9 
61.1 
1«7 

23.3 
17.5 
6.8 
8.1 
13.8 


297.7 
49.2 
201.5 

18.9 
17.4 
8.0 
t9 
16.2 


298.1 


355.6 


399.6       463.3       517.1        599.3       617.8 


19 
12 


12 
5 


16 
7 


12 
3 


16 
6 


3 
-4 


PROJECTIONS 
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Snnt 


1983 

1984 

1985 

1986 

1987 

1918 

285.8 
40.3 
212.1 

14.4 
23.4 
6.1 
9.2 
14.9 

295i 
55.8 
232.1 

13.5 
214 
5.9 
9.6 
13.4 

320.8 
65.2 
260.8 

12.2 
29.6 
5.6 
lOO 
13.6 

345.4 
74.0 
288.6 

10.3 
26.3 
5.0 
10.3 
13.5 

371.6 
83.1 
308.3 

9.6 
26.2 

4.6 
10.6 
13J 

400.0 
87.7 
330.2 

9.0 
27.1 

4.3 
lOJ 
13.3 

606.3 

653.9 

717.8 

773.5 

827.1 

882.4 

-2 
-6 

8 

3 

10 
5 

8 

3 

7 
3 

7 
3 

TABU  3.-TME  EffttT  OF  REPWUN6  THE  3D-YR  TAX  CUT 
NSTRffiUTED  BY  ADJUSTED  GROSS  INCOME  ClASS 

[1911  Ml.  1984  Iw) 


Oaniiil 
d7lin|i*|ki 
3«irtaa( 


(■ 


B) 


$4,518 
12.742 
17,780 
45,579 
65J01 
39,018 
18J99 


1472 
2,018 
5,489 
7,618 
4,466 
1,706 
420 


13.9 
lOJ 
lU 
12.0 
11.6 
11.4 
9.0 
2.7 


220.057 


a,717 


10.8 


IMi.-DMinr  MtiM  k  M*  «■  ID  r 
Soact  Ota  If  Ik  ^o*ki  *  «•  Tnoanr,  Offin  ol  Tn  AMlmii.  Hi. 
29,1913. 

ORDER  OP  PROCKDURK  ON  BUDGKI  RKSOLUTIOM 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
EUsT).  The  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  EKDMENICI.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  minority 
leader  is  on  the  floor  and  I  thought  it 
might  be  well  at  this  time  to  have  a 
colloquy  with  him  on  the  plans  of  the 
Senate  for  tonight,  tomorrow,  the  rest 
of  the  week,  and  perhaps  next  week.  I 
think  I  know  the  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions I  am  going  to  put  because,  as 
usual,  he  and  I  have  met  privately  off 
the  floor. 

I  indicated  earlier  through  our 
cloakroom  hot-line  facilities  that,  at 
approximately  4  p.m.,  I  would  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request  to 
establish  a  time  certain  for  passage  of 
the  budget  resolution.  I  did  not  do 
that.  It  became  clear  in  the  course  of 
our  negotiations  that  that  request 
would  not  be  granted  at  this  time.  I  in- 
quire of  the  minority  leader,  if  I  may 
at  this  point,  if  I  am  correct  in  assirni- 
ing  that  he  would  be  obligated  to 
object  on  behalf  of  other  Senators  if 
such  a  request  were  put  to  him. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  constrained  to  object  on  behalf  of 
other  Senators.  As  to  the  time  for  a 
vote  at  Wednesday  noon,  I  ran  into 
one  problem.  A  Senator  who  is  very 
much  involved  in  this,  in  several  of  the 
amendments,  will  not  be  here.  I 
cannot  agree  to  that.  He  would  be  re- 
ceptive to  an  agreement  that  would 
put  a  final  vote  late  on  Tuesday. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those 
who  are  a  little  concerned  at  this  stage 
that  if  we  set  a  final  time  for  a  vote, 
they  will  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
call  up  their  amendments.  So  I  think 
at  this  particular  stage,  we  shall  not 
be  able  to  make  an  agreement. 

However.  I  think  that  if  the  majori- 
ty leader  and  I  continue  to  watch  the 
situation,  see  how  things  go,  and  con- 
sult with  oiu-  managers  and  Senators 
on  both  sides,  it  may  be  that  as  time 


moves  forward,  there  will  be  some 
votes  on  amendments  that  will  indi- 
cate that  there  would  be  time  for 
amendments  to  be  called  up  and  dis- 
posed of  in  a  proper  manner. 

I  encourage  the  majority  leader  to 
keep  trying.  I  do  not  know  if  we  can  do 
anything  about  it  today.  I  shall  do 
likewise.  I  have  not  talked  to  my  own 
manager  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

But  I  believe  at  this  point  I  could 
not  encourage  the  majority  leader 
that  a  request  would  be  granted  today. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader,  and  I  understand 
that.  I  understand  the  difficulty  of  ar- 
ranging schedules  to  meet  not  only 
the  maximum  convenience  but  the 
convenience  of  every  Senator.  And 
that,  of  course,  is  implicit  in  any  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  of  this  sort. 
I,  too,  hope  that  later  we  can  get  such 
an  agreement.  I  think,  for  my  part,  we 
probably  could  clear  Tuesday  night  in- 
stead of  Wednesday  noon,  but  I  under- 
stand the  minority  leader  to  say  that 
might  not  be  agreeable  on  the  basis  of 
concern  that  Members  might  not  have 
time  to  offer  their  amendments. 

I  regret  to  say  what  I  am  about  to 
say,  and  the  minority  leader  will  un- 
derstand that  I  do  not  say  it  in  any 
way  acrimoniously  or  even  in  direct  re- 
sponse to  anything  he  said,  but  I  have 
no  other  choice  except  to  say  that, 
absent  an  agreement,  I  do  not  think 
we  can  do  anything  except  plow 
ahead.  I  know  the  minority  leader  has 
been  in  the  same  position  when  he  oc- 
cupied this  chair  and  that  he  perhaps 
more  than  anybody  else  except  me  lui- 
derstands  how  it  is  difficult  sometimes 
to  arrange  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ments and  how  it  is  necessary  some- 
times to  discommode  the  Senate  Mem- 
bers, their  families,  and  schedules  and 
plans  that  are  already  laid  and  made, 
but  that  has  to  happen. 

If  we  could  agree  to  a  time  certain 
on  final  passage,  it  had  been  our  hope 
that  we  could  go  out  at  normal  hours 
this  week,  maybe  even  not  be  in  on 
Friday,  certainly  not  on  Saturday,  and 
get  final  passage  Tuesday  night  or 
Wednesday.  That  would  protect  Mem- 
bers I  think  on  debate  and  protect  me 
on  the  matter  of  seeing  that  the 
Senate  addressed  the  issue  in  a  timely 
way.  But  absent  that,  I  really  have  no 
choice  except  to  say  what  I  am  about 
to  say  now,  and  that  is  that  I  expect 
we  will  be  in  tonight  imtil  about  7.  We 
will  be  in  much  later  tomorrow  night 
and  Thursday  night.  We  will  be  in  ses- 
sion on  Friday.  There  will  be  votes  on 
Friday.  We  will  reserve  judgment  on 
how  well  we  do  before  we  make  an  an- 
noimcement  on  Saturday,  but  Mem- 
bers should  assume  that  there  wiU  be 
a  session  on  Saturday. 

Even  so,  it  will  take  us  up  into  next 
week  to  consume  the  50  hours.  Judging 
by  our  past  experience,  because  last 
year,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  it  took 
us  2  weeks  to  use  40  hours.  The  minor- 


ity leader  and  I  last  year  had  agreed  to 
reduce  that  time  from  50  hours  to  40 
hours,  so  even  on  that  basis  it  is  going 
to  take  a  long  time  to  use  up  the  time 
that  we  have. 

Once  again,  I  do  not  say  that  in  any 
way  as  a  threatening  gesture  but 
simply  as  a  statement  of  what  I  con- 
ceive my  responsibility  is  to  manage 
the  affairs  of  the  Senate.  So,  once 
again,  I  hope  that  when  we  finish 
debate  on  the  Hatch  amendment— I 
believe  the  managers  and  opponents 
want  to  vote  on  that  tomorrow  instead 
of  tonight  and  that  is  all  right  with 
me— if  there  is  no  objection,  we  can 
temporarily  lay  aside  the  Hatch 
amendment  and  set  a  time  under  the  . 
circumstances  to  vote  on  that  tomor- 
row and  go  to  some  other  amendment. 
The  managers  themselves,  of  course, 
will  determine  that. 

I  understand  there  is  a  Specter 
amendment  that  may  be  available, 
also  that  there  is  a  requirement,  I  be- 
lieve, that  a  Baucus  amendment  would 
be  either  pending  when  we  first  return 
tomorrow  or  make  pending  tonight 
with  debate  and  a  vote  to  occur  tomor- 
row. That  is  fine  with  me,  too.  But 
after  we  finish  the  debate  on  the 
Hatch  amendment,  I  would  like  to  see 
us.  if  consent  is  given,  temporarily  lay 
aside  that  amendment,  set  a  time  for. 
say,  15  minutes  of  debate  tomorrow 
and  then  a  vote  but  then  tonight  yet 
go  to  the  Specter  amendment. 

Once  again,  if  we  want  to  set  the 
vote  on  the  Specter  amendment  to- 
morrow, that  is  all  right  with  me. 
That  is  up  to  the  managers.  But  we 
ought  to  have  full  debate  and  finish  it 
tonight?  Then  we  can  try  to  arrange 
an  orderly  sequence  of  amendments  . 
tomorrow  that  would  carry  us  to  per- 
haps 10  or  11  a.m. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UMTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Tomorrow,  I  would 
hope,  Mr.  President— and  this  is  in  no 
way  a  request  but  it  is  an  expression  of 
preference— that  the  two  managers 
could  arrange  a  list  of  amendments  al- 
ternating between  Republicans  and 
Democrats  so  that  there  would  be 
ample  opportimity  for  everyone  to 
have  their  turn  at  bat  and  to  calculate 
how  many  it  would  require  to  take  up 
the  time  between  approximately  10:30 
a.m.,  when  we  shall  be  back  on  the  res- 
olution, imtil  about  9:30  or  10  tomor- 
row night. 

Mr.  DOMi3«CI.  Will  the  distin- 
guished leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  know  what 
my  good  friend  Senator  Chiles  has 
discovered  on  his  side,  but  to  this 
point   I   am   not  aware  of   a  lot  of 
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amendments  on  our  side  that  people 
are  asking  us  to  put  into  some  se- 
quence. I  hope  they  are  listening  and 
that  they  will  present  those  to  me,  be- 
cause I  need  that  if  I  am  going  to 
ccnnply  with  any  kind  of  list. 

I  should  also  like  to  ask  if  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania would  be  ready,  assuming  we 
could  agree  here,  to  lay  down  and 
debate  his  amendment  tonight?  We 
would  eventually  put  off  the  vote  until 
tomorrow  and  either  agree  to  a  time 
certain  or  stack  it  in  some  way. 

Mr.  SPECTEIR.  I  am  prepared  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  DOBiENICI.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Florida  en- 
lighten  us  on  his  end? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
on  this  side  we  have  had  people  men- 
tion amendments,  8  to  10  amend- 
ments. If  the  process  works  the  way  it 
usually  does,  it  will  grow. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  almost  alwajrs  does. 

Bfr.  CHILES.  But  as  of  now,  I  prob- 
ably have  heard  of  about  8  or  10 
amendments. 

Mr.  DOlffENICI.  At  this  point,  we 
are  aware  of  no  more  than  four.  I 
agree  with  my  friend  from  Florida 
that  that  could  certainly  turn  into 
many  more  before  we  are  finished.  But 
I  wonder,  while  the  majority  and  mi- 
nority leaders,  the  minority  manager 
of  the  bill  and  Senator  Hatch  are 
here,  if  we  might  attempt  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  with  refer- 
ence to  the  rest  of  the  evening  and  the 
sequencing  of  amendments  and  votes 
in  the  morning. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  agreeable  to  that  if  the  minority 
leader  is  prepared  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  colloquy 
was  going  on,  Mr.  Joknstom  indicated 
that  he  would  like  to  call  up  an 
amendment  fairly  early  in  the  se- 
quence. I  do  not  think  the  amendment 
he 

Mr.  CHILES.  Senator  Hollings  has 
suggested  he  would  like  to  call  up  his 
amendment  early  tomorrow.  It  is  a 
freeze  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
amendment  that  Mr.  Johnston  is  talk- 
ing about  is— I  think  the  Senator  has 
two  amendments,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  one. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  has  one. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Might  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
such  a  sequence  can  be  arranged  at 
least  for  tonight  and  part  of  tomor- 
row.          

Mr.  BAKER.  Good. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  certainly  do  not  fault 
the  majority  leader  for  taking  the  po- 
sition that  we  might  have  to  nm  late 
on  some  days.  He  is  doing  what  he  has 
a  responsibility  to  do.  He  does  not 


cherish  these  actions  that  he  has  to 
take  any  more  than  anyone  else  does. 
So  we  will  continue  to  work  on  our 
side,  and  we  will  try  to  be  helpful  in 
working  out  a  sequence. 

tmANmODS-CON SCMT  RXQUKST 

Mr.  BAKER.  Perhaps  I  could  put  a 
unanimous-consent  request  now  to  try 
to  arrange  the  rest  of  this  day  and  the 
beginning  of  tomorrow.  Let  me  try  it.  I 
have  not  yet  discussed  this  either  with 
the  managers  or  the  minority  leader, 
so  let  me  state  it  carefully. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  debate  is  completed 
this  evening  on  the  Hatch  amend- 
ment, it  be  temporarily  laid  aside:  that 
the  Senate  then  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  an  amendment  by  the  dis- 
tinguished junior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  after 
the  time  for  debate  has  expired  on  the 
Specter  amendment,  the  vote  on  that 
amendment  be  postponed  imtil  15 
minutes  after  the  Senate  resumes  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  resolution 
on  tomorrow.  After  the  disposition  of 
the  Specter  amendment  on  tomorrow, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  the 
Hatch  amendment;  that  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  15  minutes  equally 
divided  providing  the  assurance  of  a 
vote  on  the  Hatch  amendment. 

Mr.  CHn^.  That  is  too  short. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  that  too  short? 

Mr.  CHTT.ES.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  What  does  the  Senator 
want? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Thirty  minutes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Thirty  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Thirty  minutes,  fifteen 
minutes  on  a  side. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  think  the  manager  on 
this  side  is  talking  about  an  hour  di- 
vided. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  we  need  30 
minutes  on  a  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  AU  right,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, an  hour,  30  minutes  each  on  a 
side,  on  the  Hatch  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Baucus  has  an 
amendment  he  would  like  to  call  up  at 
a  rather  early  moment  tomorrow,  and 
Mr.  Johnston  would  like  to  have  the 
next  amendment  on  our  side,  and  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS  would  be  the  next  one  on 
our  side.    

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  the  Baucus  amend- 
ment to  be  next  after  the  Hatch 
amendment?  Do  I  correctly  imder- 
stand  that  to  be  the  preference? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  was  our  im- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Baucus  had  wanted 
to  call  up  his  amendment  tonight. 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  can  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  after  disposition  of  the 
Hatch  amendment  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  then  proceed  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus).  That  would  complete 
the  sequencing.  How  we  interchange 
them  would  be  a  question  the  manag- 
ers can  examine  tomorrow  before  we 
proceed  further. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  think  we  could  go 
to  the  Johnston  amendment,  in  terms 
of  fairness.  I  just  wonder  what  the 
Johnston    amendment    is,    generally 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  say  to  my  col- 
league that  the  Johnston-Nunn-Exon- 
Boren-Proxmire  amendment  wiU  be  a 
substitute  which  will  get  us  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  1988. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objection 
to  proceeding  next— if  Senator  Chiles 
has  no  objection— to  the  Johnston 
amendment,  and  then  we  will  have 
four  sequenced. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
request  that  after  the  disposition  of 
the  Baucus  amendment,  the  Senate 
proceed  next  to  an  amendment  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  as  de- 
scribed. 

Further,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  the  provisions  of  the  Budget 
Act  regarding  floor  consideration  of 
amendments  shall  remain  in  fuU  force 
and  effect  with  respect  to  amendments 
so  specified. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  majority  leader 
say  that  again? 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  all  provisions  of 
the  Budget  Act  regarding  floor  consid- 
eration of  amendments  shall  remain  in 
full  force  and  effect.  Perhaps  the  mi- 
nority leader  would  want  to  think 
about  that.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
preserves  the  germaneness  require- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  to 
review  the  request  so  far,  it  is  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  debate  tomorrow  on 
the  Hatch  amendment,  it  be  temporar- 
ily laid  aside;  that  the  Senate  then 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Specter  amendment;  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  time  for  debate  on  the 
Specter  amendment,  the  vote  on  that 
amendment  will  be  postponed  until  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  In  light  of  postpon- 
ing the  vote  to  tomorrow,  will  the  ma- 
jority leader  include  a  brief  time  for 
debate  tomorrow  morning— 15  minutes 
equally  divided? 

Mr.  BAKER.  After  the  Senate  con- 
venes tomorrow  at  10  a.m.,  which  has 
been  ordered,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, as  well,  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  budget  res- 
olution at  10:30  a.m.  tomorrow;  that 
the  Senate  then  resume  consideration 
of  the  Hatch  amendment,  on  which 
there  will  be  1  hour  of  further  debate, 
to  be  equally  divided;  that  after  the 


disposition  of  the  Hatch  amendment, 
the  Senate  resume  consideration  of 
the  Specter  amendment,  at  which  time 
there  will  be  15  minutes  of  debate 
equally  divided;  that  after  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Specter  amendment,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  Baucus  amend- 
ment; that  after  the  disposition  of  the 
Baucus  amendment,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed next  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Johnston  amendment,  and  that  the  re- 
quest in  respect  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Budget  Act  regarding  floor  consid- 
eration of  amendments  is  to  remain  in 
effect,  as  reiterated. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
majority  leader  to  leave  out  that  part 
until  I  have  studied  it  a  little  more. 

liir.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
not  put  the  request.  I  do  not  want  to 
specify  the  amendments  imtil  we  can 
do  that. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  like  to 
put  in  a  quorum  call  so  that  we  have  a 
chance  to  think  about  that.  I  do  not 
want  to  put  the  request  until  we  have 
that  part  of  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  that  whenever 
we  have  made  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests as  to  amendments  without 
having  them  tendered  at  the  desk,  we 
have  used  that  language,  so  that  we 
are  not  agreeing  to  the  submission  of 
an  amendment  that  is  in  derogation  of 
the  germaneness  rule  under  the 
Budget  Act. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator.  My 
suggestion  would  be  that  we  not  have 
a  quorum  call,  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed while  I  grive  a  little  thought  to 
this. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Par- 
liamentarian might  use  that  time  to 
reduce  to  writing  the  several  meander- 
ings  of  this  request  as  we  put  it  to- 
gether. 

I  withdraw  the  request  temporarily, 
and  I  yield  the  floor. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1237 

Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  since  I 
intend  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Utah,  may  I  have  a  few  min- 
utes from  my  counterpart? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  such  time  as  he  may 
require. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  President,  in  my  ini- 
tial statement  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, I  pointed  out  the  difficulties 
faced  by  all  Members  in  dealing  with 
this  bebate.  I  pointed  out  that,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  every  Member  of 
this  body  feels  that  the  budget  deficits 
which  are  projected  in  a  current  serv- 
ices budget— that  is  to  say,  if  we  make 
no  changes  in  policy— are  unsupporta- 
ble;  that  they  will  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  the  economy;  that  they  are 


not  something  we  can  view  with  equa- 
nimity or,  for  that  matter,  at  all;  and 
that  we  must  at  least  lower  them  and 
begin  to  get  on  a  path  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget  at  some  foreseeable 
point  in  the  future. 

At  that  time,  I  also  pointed  out  that 
each  Member  of  this  body  has  other 
values  which  conflict  with  that  desire 
for  lower  budget  deficits  and  that 
often  that  conflict  is  won  by  one  of 
those  other  values. 

Some  feel  that  as  important  as  lower 
deficits  are,  we  must  protect  one  or  a 
large  number  of  vitally  important 
social  or  capital  investment  spending 
programs.  Others  feel  that  the  nation- 
al defense  is  the  prime  duty  of  any 
nation  and  that  we  must  treat  re- 
quests for  national  defense  appropria- 
tions or  budget  authority  liberally, 
whatever  the  impact  on  deficits. 

Others  feel  that  a  low  tax  structure 
is  the  most  important  single  value, 
whatever  impact  that  may  have  on  the 
deficit. 

So  some  feel  that  we  should  get  to 
lower  deficits  by  striking  reductions  in 
spending.  Some  feel  that  we  should 
reach  it  by  increases  in  taxes.  We  are 
at  this  point  far  from  a  conclusion  to 
that  debate. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah,  who  is  the  sponsor  of  this 
amendment,  takes  a  principled  ap- 
proach toward  the  fiscal  problems 
which  face  the  country  today.  His 
budget  proposal  shows  just  how  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  reconcile  these  conflicting 
values.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  may 
show  that,  at  least  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  it  is  impossible  to  meet  several 
very  high  values  and  get  to  a  balanced 
budget.  When  push  comes  to  shove,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah  is  sajring  that  while  budget  defi- 
cits are  very  important,  while  their  re- 
duction is  a  vital  necessity,  they  are 
not  important  enough  to  increase  rev- 
enues substantially  or  to  raise  taxes. 

If  my  figures  are  correct,  even  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year  of  this  budget 
proposal  with  CBO  projections  of  the 
economy,  we  will  be  faced  with  a 
budget  deficit  of  $155  billion,  a  mind- 
boggling  number.  Based  on  our  histo- 
ries and  even  if  we  have  a  so-called 
period  of  very  high  growth,  the  deficit 
will  barely  go  below  $100  billion  to 
some  $98  billion.  In  addition  to  this 
subject  is  the  question  of  the  reality  of 
proposed  cuts  in  spending  programs. 

In  that  respect,  Thomas  Jefferson 
once  became  so  upset  by  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  slanderous  attacks  upon 
him  in  the  Federalist  press  that  he 
suggested  that  the  editors  divide  their 
newspapers  into  four  plainly  labeled 
sections:  First,  truth;  second,  probabil- 
ity; third,  possibility;  and  fourth,  fic- 
tion. The  third  and  fourth  categories, 
he  said:  should  be  for  those  readers 
who  would  rather  have  fiction  for 
their  money  than  the  blank  paper 
they  would  occupy. 


So.  too.  in  budgeting  it  seems  to  me 
our  sad  experience  with  possible  sav- 
ings in  previous  resolutions  should 
alert  us  to  the  fact  that  some  proposed 
savings  are  at  best  possibilities  and 
some  at  worst  plain  fiction.  The  plain 
truth  is  that  savings  without  mandato- 
ry reconciliation  are  likely  to  be  lost  In 
the  appropriations  process. 

I  suggest  that  we  adopt  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson's suggestion  for  newspapers  in- 
stead for  our  budget  proposals.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  plainly  label  four  sections 
of  each  proposal  into:  First,  true  sav- 
ings which  we  can  clearly  count  on 
being  made  after  they  are  included  in 
a  budget  resolution;  second,  probable 
savings  which  experience  has  shown 
that  we  have  been  capable  of  making 
in  the  past;  third,  possible  savings 
which  while  conceivable  au-e  really  not 
likely  to  occur  on  a  50-50  possibility; 
and  fourth,  fiction-proposed  savings 
that  any  Senator  knows  by  experience 
just  are  not  going  to  happen,  or  have 
already  taken  place  so  that  credit  is 
improperly  claimed  in  a  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  apply  these  four  cate- 
gories to  the  proposal  which  is  now  on 
the  floor  at  the  present  time  but  I  am 
willing,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  anxious,  to 
have  it  applied  to  all  proposals  includ- 
ing the  budget  which  I  have  already 
proposed  and  others  which  will  come 
before  us  during  the  course  of  the 
next  week. 

The  evolution  of  the  proposal  before 
us  now  is  fascinating.  It  has  gone 
through  three,  perhaps  four,  separate 
stages  that  I  am  aware  of  and  perhaps 
others  of  which  I  am  not  aware. 

The  fourth  revision  is  before  us 
right  now.  It  is  stated  to  be  simply  a 
recalculation  of  No.  3,  so  I  will  label  it 
3-B. 

I  appreciate  the  forces  which  are  at 
work  for  change  when  one  tries  to  de- 
velop a  budget  proposal  and  which  is  a 
difficult  process  at  best  since  I  have 
tried  several  myself. 

The  first  thing  that  meets  the  eye 
when  considering  this  proposal  is  that 
it  includes  clear  category  4  items.  For 
example,  this  budget  contains  as  a 
cost-saving  item  the  social  security 
savings  previously  enacted  by  Con- 
gress and  already  part  of  the  law  of 
the  land.  Clearly  this  at  least  invites 
misinterpretation  that  this  proposal  is 
more  powerful  than  it  in  fact  is.  The 
enacted  social  security  savings  should 
be  subtracted  from  the  baseline  defi- 
cit. In  addition,  the  jobs  bill  and  subse- 
quent offsets  also  fall  into  category  4. 
The  baseline  is  supposed  to  represent 
current  policy  and  the  jobs  bill  and 
the  social  security  reform  are  now  cur- 
rent policy.  So  adding  these  two  items 
to  the  baseline  will  provide  us  a  better 
pictiu-e  of  the  true  impact  of  this 
amendment  rather  than  including 
them  as  savings  which  are  to  be  ac- 
complished by  it. 
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A  comparison  of  the  three-plus  evo- 
lutionary budget  proposals  reveals 
that  the  sponsors  of  this  proposal  are 
now  willing  to  tolerate  larger  deficits 
than  was  the  case  a  week  or  so  ago. 
Building  a  budget  is  a  sobering  educa- 
tional process.  The  3-year  total  deficit 
suggested  in  the  first  version  of  this 
amendment  was  $428  billion.  The 
second  version's  total  had  declined  to 
$406  billion.  Several  of  their  original 
estimates  of  savings  had  upon  further 
investigation  proved  not  to  save  as 
much  as  had  been  expected,  and  other 
revisions  were  substituted  for  them. 
That  is  the  second  lesson  in  budget- 
ing—one's hopes  for  savings  are  always 
too  optimistic  at  the  beginning. 

The  second  version  of  this  budget 
mAde  up  for  these  reductions  by  re- 
introducing into  the  budget  process 
that  hoary  old  standby— management 
savings— or  as  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  resolution  called  it.  manage- 
ment initiatives.  Now  our  recent  expe- 
rience has  demonstrated,  if  it  has 
taught  us  anything,  that  management 
initiatives  are  clearly  no  better  than  a 
category  3— a  possibility  and  probably 
a  category  4,  a  fiction.  I  was  pleased  to 
discover  that  in  version  3-B  of  this 
budget  proposal— the  one  that  is  in 
front  of  us  today— management  initia- 
tives have  been  reduced  from  $10  bU- 
lion  to  $2  billion  which  in  my  opinion 
is  $8  billion  less  a  fiction.  Unf ortimate- 
ly.  the  3-year  deficit  for  the  current 
proposal  version  3-B.  is  also  $88  billion 
higher  at  $494  billion  than  was  the 
second  version. 

So  much  for  the  antecedents  of  this 
budget  proposal.  Clearly  the  sponsors 
of  this  proposal  know  a  great  deal 
about  the  facts  of  life  of  budgeting  in 
a  short  time.  They  know,  as  all  of  us 
do.  that  the  current  budget  problems 
are  not  amenable  to  quick,  easy  solu- 
tions. 

Let  us  consider  the  individual  items 
that  are  now  contained  in  this  amend- 
ment to  deal  with  the  threatened  $200 
billion-plus  deficits  which  face  us  over 
the  next  3  years. 

This  amendment  allows  for  the  real 
growth  in  defense  of  7.5  percent  for 
next  year,  7  percent  for  1985.  and  6 
percent  for  1986.  which  is  not  much  in 
the  way  of  savings  there,  in  fact  less 
than  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  but  clearly 
these  elements,  these  estimates  are  in 
the  realm  of  possibility.  Let  us  put 
them  in  category  2,  a  probability  if  we 
should  adopt  this  amendment  and  the 
consequent  resolution. 

There  are  good  reasons,  however, 
why  we  should  not  pay  this  much  for 
defense. 

The  analysis  prepared  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  staff  demonstrates 
that  essential  programs  can  be  carried 
out  at  the  5.3-percent  rate  of  increase 
provided  for  in  the  committee  resolu- 
tion. Every  point  added  above  that 
figure  simply  serves  to  delay  the  De- 


fense Department's  need  to  make  the 
hard  choices  it  must  make  about 
spending  priorities,  strategy,  methods 
of  contracting,  and  so  forth.  By  in- 
creasing the  number  of  programs  un- 
dertaken, by  increasing  the  amount  of 
our  investment,  and  by  placing  at  risk 
the  fragile  consensus  which  exists  for 
the  strengthening  of  our  defenses,  a 
delay  in  the  day  of  reckoning  for  the 
Defense  Department  simply  serves  to 
increase  the  adverse  consequences  to 
our  national  security  when  those  deci- 
sions inevitably  are  made. 

The  second  item  In  this  proposal  is  a 
nonsocial  security  entitlement  freeze. 
The  sponsors'  definition  of  a  freeze  is 
to  hold  entitlement  spending  constant 
in  real  terms  and  to  allow  the  total  to 
rise  only  with  the  rate  of  Inflation. 
This  clearly  would  imply  cuts  in  the 
expected  rate  of  spending  for  medicare 
several  times  greater  than  that  en- 
acted in  the  social  security  package. 
What  that  would  entail  includes  an  in- 
crease in  medicare  premiums,  copay- 
ments.  and  reduced  levels  of  hospital 
reimbursements  at  the  very  least.  The 
required  changes  in  medicare  in  the 
proposal  are  sut>stantially  those  rec- 
ommended by  the  President,  and  I 
have.  I  regret  to  say,  not  found  a  great 
deal  of  enthusiasm  among  my  col- 
leagues for  that  proposal. 

Purthermore.  holding  the  rate  of 
growth  of  entitlements  to  the  rate  of 
inflation  makes  no  particular  sense. 
The  rate  of  growth  in  this  area  is  con- 
trolled by  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  el- 
igible population,  that  is  to  say,  the 
number  of  new  persons  who  each  year 
become  entitled  times  the  rate  of 
growth  of  the  inflator,  which  in  some 
cases  is  the  cost-of-living  index.  This 
amendment  would  result  in  real  cuts 
in  entitlement  spending  per  person  en- 
titled if  the  rate  of  growth  of  newly 
entitled  people  exceeded  the  rate  of 
inflation.  This  may  or  may  not  be  the 
will  of  Congress.  Certainly  some  more 
up-front  way  of  dealing  with  entitle- 
ment spending  which  provides  more 
predictable  consequences  of  legislative 
action  would  be  preferable.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  entitlement  section  of 
this  amendment  rates  no  better  than  a 
category  3  in  Jefferson's  lexicon. 

Perhaps,  since  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah  is  unclear  to  me 
and  my  staff  on  what  is  intended,  the 
Senator  at  some  time  during  the 
course  of  this  debate  wiU  give  us  more 
details  of  his  medicare  proposal. 

The  largest  item  on  the  amendment 
in  terms  of  savings  is  the  proposed 
freeze  in  nondefense  discretionary 
spending.  The  proposal  is  to  freeze 
spending  in  this  category  at  current 
levels.  This  part  of  the  proposal  has  a 
familiar  ring.  I  included  it  in  my  own 
budget.  But  we  should  be  very  clear 
about  what  is  entailed  if  we  accept 
such  a  proposition.  Discretionary 
spending  has  in  the  past  already  been 
severely  cut.  It  would  entail  nothing 


less  than  another  roimd  of  cuts.  We 
have  done  this  in  the  past  and  prob- 
ably could  do  it  again  if  the  situation 
warranted— let  us  give  it  a  category  2— 
a  probability  if  we  accepted  tliis 
budget  proposal,  but  we  should  be 
forewarned  by  what  happened  to  the 
savings  contained  in  last  year's  resolu- 
tion when  it  came  aroimd  to  the  ap- 
propriations process  many  of  the  unre- 
conciled savings  were  lost. 

We  can,  I  feel,  Imnp  together  the 
next  two  items  contained  in  this  pro- 
posal, as  dissimilar  as  they  are.  for  I 
feel  the  probabilities  of  Congress  ac- 
cepting a  3-year  pay  freeze  for  Federal 
employees  and  a  freeze  of  the  target 
prices  for  farm  price  supports  to  be  of 
the  same  magnitude— a  real  longshot. 
Let  us  put  them  both  in  category  3 
and  grant  that  a  possibility  exists,  but 
little  more  than  a  possibility. 

I  would  also  place  the  expected  off- 
setting receipts  and  the  user  fee  pack- 
age in  the  same  doubtful  category.  In 
the  former  the  framers  of  this  propos- 
al have  placed  the  $2  billion  in  man- 
agement initiatives  and  the  acceptance 
of  the  President's  proposal  to  raise  the 
contributions  of  both  employer  and 
employee  toward  civil  service  retire- 
ment. As  needed  as  reform  of  civil 
service  retirement  is— and  it  is — does 
anyone  see  this  Congress  squarely 
facing  up  to  that  issue?  The  Presiding 
Officer  wUl  remember  that  in  the 
Senate  we  failed  to  face  up  even  to  the 
very  modest  proposals  In  that  respect 
included  in  the  social  security  reform 
package  and  were  saved  only  by  the 
conference  committee  with  the  House. 
The  user  fee  proposal,  as  laudable  as 
it  is.  does  not  face  up  to  reality.  Con- 
gress has  had  mixed  success  in  enact- 
ing user  fee  legislation.  This  proposal 
requires  that  we  increase  user  fees 
roughly  40  percent  over  current  levels 
and  eliminate  subsidies  for  a  nimiber 
of  programs  such  as  patents  and  trade- 
marlcs.  postal  services,  tax  rulings,  and 
so  forth.  That  seems  to  me  unlikely 
whatever  its  merits. 

Penally,  this  amendment  suggests 
that  we  repeal  much  of  the  current 
tax  deduction  for  health  insurance 
costs.  I  believe  that  there  is  much  to 
recommend  in  such  a  change  over  and 
above  the  revenue  that  it  will  bring 
into  the  Treasury.  Such  a  repeal 
would  not  doubt  stimulate  market 
forces  and  competition  in  the  health 
care  industry  and  do  much  to  reduce 
the  horrendous  rate  of  growth  in 
health  care  costs.  I  hope  that  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  would  look  closely  at 
this  measure  no  matter  what  the  ulti- 
mate budget  that  we  in  the  Senate 
adopt— but  at  best  this  savings  is  a  No. 
2. 

Let  us  now  recapitulate  the  results 
of  our  truth  in  budgeting  proposal:  Of 
the  nine  actual  deficit  reduction  meas- 
ures contained  in  this  budget  proposal, 
none  are  found  in  category  1.  three 


were  placed  in  category  2  as  probable 
if  we  adopt  this  budget  and  the  rest 
were  placed  in  category  3  as  possibili- 
ties only.  It  should  be  noted  that  per- 
haps some  of  those  in  category  3  really 
belong  in  category  4. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable:  This 
amendment  is  unrealistic.  If  we  did 
adopt  it.  Congress  would  not  enact  its 
provisions.  The  budget  resolution  and 
the  budget  process  is  not  a  magic 
chain  that  can  bind  Congress  against 
its  will.  We  have  seen  time  and  time 
again  over  the  last  2  years  that  when 
the  budget  resolution  gets  in  the  way 
of  congressional  will,  it  is  the  budget 
resolution  that  gives  way.  For  that 
reason,  if  no  other,  the  resolution  we 
are  fashioning  on  this  floor  is  superior 
to  the  substitute  under  consideration 
now. 

I  must  emphasize  once  again  that 
this  resolution,  though  it  may  be  de- 
nominated a  balanced  budget  resolu- 
tion, can  scarely  get  us  to  a  deficit  of 
$100  billion  3  years  from  now  even  if 
we  have  a  higher  growth  rate  in  the 
economy  than  we  are  willing  to  predict 
as  of  this  day  in  May  1983. 

But  that  analysis  is  not  the  most  im- 
portant reason  for  my  unwillingness 
and  inability  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. In  fact,  it  may  be  necessary,  if 
we  are  to  control  the  fiscal  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government,  for  Congress 
to  adopt  a  budget  that  at  this  moment 
looks  unrealistic.  The  Congress  in  its 
actions  does  follow  the  will  of  the 
people.  If  a  majority  of  the  people  re- 
quire us  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
huge  budget  deficits  facing  us,  I  am 
sure  that  we  will  do  so. 

I  am  equally  certain  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  not  rally  behind  this 
amendment  for  the  simple  reason  that 
it  is  basically  unfair.  If  we  are  to 
reduce  the  hugh  deficits  in  order  to 
insure  the  continued  fall  in  interest 
rates  and  the  continuation  of  the  re- 
covery. It  will  require  budget  deficit  re- 
ductions even  greater  than  proposed 
in  this  amendment.  Such  reductions  in 
the  size  of  future  deficits  will  require 
substantial  sacrifices  by  the  American 
people. 

If  these  sacrifices  are  to  be  accepted 
by  the  American  people,  they  must 
view  these  sacrifices  as  fairly  shared 
among  all  groups  and  classes  of  our  so- 
ciety. This  proposal  Is  basically  unfair 
because  it  asks  the  poor,  the  elderly, 
the  farmer,  the  Government  worker, 
the  student,  the  railroad  and  Federal 
retiree,  and  the  working  class  Ameri- 
can to  pay  their  share,  but  it  does  not 
ask  the  businessman  or  the  upper 
middle  class  or  the  defense  contractor 
to  share  in  the  burden.  Indeed  those 
best  able  to  sacrifice  are  not  asked  to 
give  at  all.  No.  If  all  are  to  benefit,  all 
should  share  in  the  sacrifice. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  to  the  sponsors 
of  this  amendment  I  regret  that  I 
cannot  support  their  efforts.  There  is 
much  that  is  good  in  this  proposal.  In 


fact,  much  of  it  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  one  I  proposed  a  few 
months  back  except  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  a  need  for  revenues  fairness. 
But,  so  much  water  tuts  gone  under 
the  bridge  since  then,  that  I  am  afraid 
that  I  believe  that  this  amendment 
like  mine,  would  be  if  it  were  to  be 
proposed,  simply  out  of  touch  with  re- 
ality. 

Nevertheless.  I  do  not  consider  this  a 
wasted  effort,  exactly  as  I  do  not  con- 
sider mine  to  have  been  a  wasted 
effort.  Both  played  a  valuable  part  in 
educating  our  colleagues  and  the 
public  about  the  difficulties  that  this 
country  faces  in  controlling  the  huge 
budget  deficits  that  we  face  this  year, 
next  year,  and  as  far  in  the  future  as 
we  can  see. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  need. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington.  I  certainly 
enjoyed  his  remarks.  I  am  afraid  If 
Jefferson  was  here  though  he  might 
have  to  add  one  more  category  to  take 
in  the  change,  he  was  talking  about 
being  misquoted  I  believe  at  the  time, 
and  maybe  there  needs  to  be  a  catego- 
ry 5  that  he  would  have  to  put  in 
about  his  quotes  in  the  way  they  were 
used  but  it  is  a  delightful  addition  of 
Jefferson  and  perhaps  it  was  brought 
up  to  date  in  a  modem  lexicon  which 
he  could  use. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  take  just  a 
moment  tonight  on  two  subjects:  One 
is  the  high-growth  option  that  we  are 
seeing  proposed  in  this  particular 
amendment.  We  see  that  every  time 
that  facts  kind  of  push  economic 
policy  into  a  comer  we  see  a  high- 
growth  option  being  talked  about,  and 
one  of  the  things  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  attempted  to  do  this  year,  and 
I  am  delighted  to  see  that  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Senator  Domxnici  of 
New  Mexico,  is  to  use  the  CBO  figures 
and  to  use  what  they  say  are  thelr 
mldllne  figures  or  what  are  sort  of  rea- 
sonable figures,  not  the  low  side  or  the 
high  side  but  what  their  best  judg- 
ment is  should  be  the  figures  in  the 
middle.  It  is  always  tempting  to  try  to 
take  different  growth  figures  because 
they  make  the  budgets  look  better  and 
if  we  wanted  to  use  high  growth  we 
ought  to  have  apples  and  apples  In 
order  to  compare  these  things,  if  we 
wanted  to  use  high-growth  figiu-es 
that  figures  that  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  budget  deficits  that  came 
out  of  the  committee,  would  look 
greatly  better. 

They  would  look  more  in  the  line 
like  we  could  talk  about  ourselves  as 
being  $138  billion  in  1984.  declining  to 
$37  billion  in  1988.  That  would  be  re- 
ducing it  down  to  where  we  would  be 
roughly  about  less  than  1  percent  of 
GNP.  That  would  sound  so  good  to  the 
markets,  that  would  soimd  so  good  to 
the  public,  sound  so  good  to  the  tax- 
payers. Only  one  problem  with  it.  it  is 


not  credible.  Only  problem  with  it  is 
we  have  time  after  time  fed  to  the 
public  overoptimistic  figures.  And  not 
simply  this  President.  President 
Carter  did  that.  He  attempted  to  use 
more  optimistic  figures;  President  ' 
Ford  did  that;  Nixon  did  that  before 
him.  It  is  always  easier  to  sort  of 
juggle  the  growth  figvires.  or  what  you 
say  the  assumptions  are  going  to  be.  to 
make  your  picture  look  rosy  and  it 
does  not  always  turn  out  to  be  that 
rosy. 

So  I  think  we  would  be  much  better 
off  here  if  we  were  using  apples  and 
apples.  In  that  we  are  working  from  a 
budget  resolution  that  uses  the  CBO 
figures,  if  you  look  at  those  figures 
you  see  that  the  deficits  that  we  are 
talking  about  in  this  amendment 
would  be  a  $175  billion  deficit  in  1984. 
That  is  $12  billion  more  than  the  com- 
mittee deficit;  $161  billion  in  1985. 
again  over  the  committee;  $152  In 
1986;  $160  billion  in  1987;  $158  biUion 
in  1988,  as  compared  to  the  committee 
resolution  of  $124  billion. 

This  new  package  that  we  have  been 
waiting  on  so  many  days— first  it  was 
going  to  be  presented  in  the  Budget 
Committee.  At  that  time.  I  heard  it 
was  called  the  chamber  of  commerce 
balanced  budget  amendment.  And  it 
was  spoken  about  for  days  in  the 
Budget  Committee.  And  we  were  wait- 
ing on  the  chamber  of  commerce  bal- 
anced budget  amendment.  Now,  lo  and 
behold,  we  find  this  budget  tuid  It  is 
not  a  balanced  budget  amendment. 
No.  sir.  Mr.  President,  when  you  look 
at  these  kinds  of  deficits,  it  is  consider- 
ably higher  than  the  committee  defi- 
cit. The  committee  deficit  is  way  below 
this  all  the  way  across. 

So  why  is  it  here?  I  guess  it  is  here 
to  see  that  you  are  not  going  to  have 
any  new  taxes.  I  guess  it  is  here  to  see 
that  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  new 
revenues.  So  the  balance-the-budget 
amendment  becomes  the  protect-all- 
tax-cuts  amendment  to  see  that  you 
have  no  new  revenue. 

And  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  has  made  much  of  his  argimient 
about  the  taxes  and  what  has  occurred 
in  taxes  and  how  taxes  continue  to 
grow.  But  it  is  interesting.  If  you  will 
just  kind  of  look  at  the  chart  that  we 
have  in  the  back  here,  we  see  that  tax 
reductions  from  1982  to  1988  following 
the  path  that  we  have  right  now,  we 
have  $860  billion  in  tax  cuts  over  those 
years  and  we  would  have  defense 
spending  increases  of  $285  billion,  non- 
defense  spending  cuts— not  this  tre- 
mendous growth  that  we  keep  talking 
about,  but  cuts— of  $387  billion  off  of 
what  the  baseline  would  be. 

So  the  net  change  in  the  deficit  that 
is  due  to  policy  action  and  that  Is  due 
to  tax  cut  action  is  $757  billion.  So 
$757  billion  of  our  deficit  is  because  of 
our  tax  cuts.  And  this  amendment 
that  we  thought  was  going  to  be  the 
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balanced  budget  amendment  Is  now 
going  to  kind  of  take  care  of  those  tax 
cuts  and  also,  Mr.  President,  take  care 
of  that  deficit  fig\ire.  Because  what  it 
really  takes  care  of  is  seeing  that  the 
deficit  figure  is  going  to  be  higher 
than  we  are  going  to  have  on  that 
chart  because  we  are  adding  now  to 
the  deficit  by  this  proposal  or  it  is 
going  to  add  over  what  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  had  put  out. 

It  seems  kind  of  strange  to  me  that 
we  would  see  a  proposal  that  actually 
comes  out  and  adds  to  the  deficit  and 
hear  that  that  proposal  is  somehow 
going  to  help  this  economy.  What  I 
see  as  the  problem  our  economy  is 
having  today  is,  very  simply,  interest 
rates.  The  recovery  that  we  are  having 
today  Is  because  of  a  tax  increase  that 
was  passed  by  the  Republican  side  of 
this  aisle  1  year  ago  that  added  the 
taxes.  From  that  tax  increase,  there 
was  a  slight  change  in  monetary  policy 
and  interest  rates  came  down  and  the 
recovery  started. 

Well,  that  recovery,  I  think,  will  con- 
tinue as  long  as  those  interest  rates 
stay  down.  But  I  do  not  think  those  in- 
terest rates  are  going  to  stay  down  in 
the  face  of  larger  deficits.  I  fear  the 
President's  plan  because  it  has  larger 
deficits.  I  fear  the  committee  plan,  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  because  the  deficits 
are  too  large  in  that.  But  they  do  come 
down  to  2.6  percent  of  the  GNP  and 
they  would  be  over  $20  biUion  even  in 
the  last  year  and  across  the  total  years 
over  $100  billion  less  than  this  plan 
that  was  labeled  the  so-called  balance- 
the-budget  plan. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  have  any 
attempt  at  recovery,  it  is  going  to  have 
to  be  on  the  basis  that  we  are  having 
projections  that  have  the  deficits 
coming  down:  that  we  are  going  to 
want  those  money  managers  to  look  at 
the  budget  or  the  work  that  we  do  and 
see  that  in  the  outyears,  in  1986,  in 
1987,  and  1988,  that  we  have  budgets 
that  are  declinhig  and  that  are  coming 
down. 

I  do  not  see  that  when  I  look  at  this 
plan.  I  see  deficits  that  get  down  to 
$152  billion  imder  the  CBO  fig\ires  in 

1986.  They  go  back  to  $160  bUlion  in 

1987.  They  go  to  $158  billion  in  1988. 
It  looks  like  to  me  you  have  got  a  nice 
level  $160  billion  deficit  going  out.  And 
I  do  not  know  that  is  going  to  help 
turn  this  recovery  around. 

I  say  to  my  friend  from  Utah  that 
with  his  high  growth  figures  then  he 
gets  his  deficit  down  to  $71  billion,  but 
if  you  wanted  to  use  those  same  fig- 
ures on  the  committee  deficit,  we  get 
oiirs  down  to  $37  billion.  But  we  decid- 
ed that  that  would  not  be  credible,  it 
would  not  be  reasonable,  it  would  not 
be  something  that  we  could  get  the 
money  managers  to  buy,  because  they 
have  learned  to  iLind  of  look  and  see 
whether  you  are  phonying  up  the  fig- 
ures, whether  you  are  taking  advan- 


tage of  your  assumptions,  and  that 
they  would  not  buy  those. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  to- 
morrow, when  we  get  a  chance  to  vote 
on  this,  we  would  see  that  it  has  been 
through  phase  3(a)  or  3(b).  As  the  dis- 
tingxiished  Senator  from  Washington 
says,  it  needs  to  go  through  a  couple 
of  more  phases.  It  needs  to  get  some- 
thing done  to  it  to  bring  it  back 
toward  the  balance-the-budget  amend- 
ment that  we  thought  it  was  going  to 
be  to  start  with,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  any  opportunity  to  say  that  this 
is  a  proposal  that  will  help  in  the  fight 
that  we  have. 

I  think  that  when  we  Just  recognize 
that  this  really  adds  to  our  deficits 
rather  than  takes  away,  that  of  course 
it  adds  to  the  probability  that  this  re- 
covery, that  we  all  hope  is  starting 
now.  will  not  continue,  will  not  be 
strong,  and  will  not  be  able  to  get  our 
unemployment  down  and  get  this 
coimtry  back  to  work  and  get  the  Idnd 
of  recovery  that  we  all  desperately 
must  have. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
might  I  inquire  now  of  the  distin- 
guished sponsor  of  the  measure  if  my 
understanding  is  correct  that  he  would 
not  now  want  to  debate  the  matter 
any  longer  but,  presuming  we  could 
get  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
later,  we  would  set  it  aside  and  debate 
it  further  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HATCH.  With  the  understand- 
ing that  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  so  that  he 
may  present  his  amendment  but  that 
we  will  resume  on  my  amendment,  I 
take  it.  at  10:30  in  the  morning.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  would  come  up 
after  this  one.  although  I  would  not 
have  any  qualms  if  the  vote  on  his 
amendment  came  up  before  mine, 
either  way. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pending  amendment  of 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Utah  be  temporarily  laid  aside  and 
that  we  pnx^ed  now  to  take  up  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. Senator  Specter:  that  it  be  debat- 
ed this  evening;  that  the  Hatch 
amendment  become  the  pending  busi- 
ness when  we  return  to  the  resolution 
in  the  morning;  and  that  there  be  1 
hour,  equally  divided,  to  debate  the 
Hatch  amendment,  to  be  followed  by 
the  disposition  of  the  Hatch  amend- 
ment, to  be  then  followed  by  the  dis- 
position of  the  Specter  amendment. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  WiU  the  distin- 
guished chairman  yield? 

Mr.  DOBOanCI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  In  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  propounded  by  the 
majority  leader,  at  my  suggestion  he 
had  agreed  that  there  be  15  minutes  of 


debate   on   the   Specter   amendment 
before  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  add  that  to  my 
request. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  would  have  no  objection  to 
laying  aside  Senator  Hatch's  amend- 
ment to  take  up  Senator  Spbcter's 
amendment.  I  need  to  get  some  clear- 
ance before  I  can  say  that  we  are  lock- 
ing the  Hatch  amendment  tomorrow 
into  1  hour.  I  think  it  is  pretty  good 
but  I  would  need  a  little  time  on  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  wonder  if  we 
want  to  have  a  quorum  call  while  the 
Senator  does  that. 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  you  want  to  take 
half  of  that  and  lay  it  aside. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  us  do  that 
much.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Hatch  amendment  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  smd  that  we  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Specter 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none 

Mr.  SPECTER.  If  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee chairman  will  yield.  I  would 
add  the  additional  proviso  that  there 
is  not  expected  to  be  a  vote  on  my 
amendment  this  evening,  but  at  the 
conclusion  of  debate  tonight,  we  will 
return  to  the  Hatch  amendment  for 
whatever  time  it  takes  to  complete 
action  thereon,  and  upon  completing 
action  on  the  Hatch  amendment,  we 
will  return  to  the  Specter  amendment 
for  15  minutes  of  debate,  equally  divid- 
ed, before  a  vote  on  the  Specter 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  might  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Pennsylvania  that  I 
had  Just  heard  from  Senator  Chiles 
that  he  had  not  cleared  aU  of  that.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  we  will  clear  it 
soon.  Therefore.  I  wanted  to  set  this 
amendment  aside  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  proceeding,  hoping 
that  very,  very  shortly,  we  would  be 
able  to  add  the  remaining  part  of  it.  I 
can  assure  the  Senator  we  will  not 
vote  tonight  or  vote  until  we  have 
given  him  time  tomorrow.  We  will 
have  time  on  the  bUl  to  do  that. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Chair  rule 
on  my  unanimous-consent  request  to 
temporarily  set  aside  the  Hatch 
amendment  and  proceed  with  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RnoMAN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AMXHDIfKIfT  NO.  1338 

(Purpose:  To  add  additional  funds  for  law 
enforcement  and  the  construction  of  pris- 
ons) 
Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Spscrb)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1238. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  pace  3.  line  13,  increase  the  figure  by 
$700,000,0(W. 

On  page  3,  line  19,  increase  the  figure  by 
$100,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  20,  increase  the  figure  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  21.  Increase  the  figure  by 
$300  000  000. 

On  page  4,  line  1.  increase  the  figure  by 
$100,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  2,  Increase  the  figure  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  3.  increase  the  figure  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  7.  Increase  the  figiue  by 
$100,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  8,  increase  the  figure  by 
$400,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  9,  increase  the  figure  by 
$700,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  14.  Increase  the  figure  by 
$100,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  15,  increase  the  figure  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  16,  increase  the  figure  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  22,  line  19,  increase  the  figure  by 
$700,000,000. 

On  page  22.  line  20,  increase  the  figure  by 
$100,000,000. 

On  page  22.  line  25,  increase  the  figure  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  23.  line  5.  increase  the  figure  by 
$300,000,000. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
offering  an  amendment  to  the  budget 
resolution  to  allocate  a  total  of  $650 
million  for  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  Federal  prisons  for  violent  of- 
fenders sentenced  imder  State  habitu- 
al criminal  statutes.  I  propose  that 
$100  million  be  expended  in  fiscal 
1984,  $300  million  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
and  the  balance,  or  $300  million,  to  be 
expended  in  1986.  I  urge  support  of 
this  measure,  a  measure  which  would 
begin  to  redress  the  principal  cause  of 
the  breakdown  in  the  American  crimi- 
nal Justice  system:  The  lack  of  ade- 
quate prison  space  for  dangerous  con- 
victs. 

In  the  97th  Congress,  I  introduced 
Senate  bill  1689  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral prisons  to  use  available  space  to 
incarcerate  State  inmates  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment  as  habitual  offend- 
ers, without  cost  to  the  States. 

At  that  time.  Federal  maximum  se- 
curity prisons  had  excess  capacity. 
That  is  no  longer  true.  Reducing  the 
highest  violent  crime  rate  in  the  world 
surely  requires  that  upon  a  third  or 
fourth  conviction  for  a  major  felony 
that  a  violent  offender  be  removed 
from  society  and  incarcerated. 

Although  in  some  44  States  statutes 
provide  for  life  sentences,  or  at  least 
greatly  increased  sentences  in  cases  in- 


volving habitual  offenders,  those  stat- 
utes are  seldom  used,  primarily  be- 
cause of  already  overcrowed  State 
prisons. 

Because  of  the  overriding  imiK>r- 
tance  of  this  problem,  I  reintroduced 
S.  1689  in  the  98th  Congress,  now  des- 
ignated Senate  bill  58.  This  amend- 
ment would  start  to  provide  the  funds 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  program. 

Federal  financial  assistance,  in  my 
Judgment,  is  essential  to  solving  the 
problem.  The  States  alone  simply  do 
not  have  sufficient  resources  for  the 
kind  of  rapid  construction  program 
that  is  needed.  Building  one  secure 
prison  cell  costs  in  the  range  of 
$50,000  to  $70,000.  Obviously,  operat- 
ing costs  are  also  significant. 

In  August  1981,  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al's Violent  Crime  Task  Force  reported 
its  recommendation  that  the  Federal 
Government  provide  $500  million  per 
year  to  the  States  for  prison  construc- 
tion, noting:  "Almost  all  States  are  in 
a  crisis  situation."  In  fact,  39  States 
were  then  under  court  order  to  lessen 
overcrowding,  or  were  involved  in  liti- 
gation that  could  lead  to  such  orders. 
In  February  1982,  the  National  Gov- 
ernors' Association  Criminal  Justice 
and  Public  Protection  Committee 
called  prison  construction  the  No.  1 
criminal  Justice  priority,  concluding: 
"States  and  localities  must  have  ade- 
quate prison  and  jail  space  to  confine 
offenders  who  are  deemed  to  be  a  seri- 
ous risk  to  the  public." 

Today  the  problem  is  much  worse 
and  even  more  money  is  needed  than 
the  $500  million  suggested  by  the  task 
force  in  1981. 

On  April  24,  1983,  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Justice  reported  that  the  na- 
tional prison  population  had  increased 
by  a  record  42,915  in  1982,  to  a  record 
high  of  412,303. 

Mr.  President,  the  statistics  on  over- 
crowding of  prisons  are  appalling. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  f  actsheet  be  printed  in  the 
Record  with  the  following  statistics 
culled  from  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Sta- 
tistics Bulletin,  entitled  "Prisoners  in 
1982,"  published  in  April  1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statk  Prison  Ovkrcrowdinc 
At  the  end  of  1982.  there  were  412.303  In- 
mates in  state  and  federal  prisons.  Since 
1970,  the  total  population  has  more  than 
doubled— from  about  200,000  to  more  than 
400.000.  The  vast  majority  of  the  412.303  in- 
mates are  in  state  prisons. 

During  1982,  the  combined  population 
rose  42.915.  the  highest  annual  increase  in 
any  year  since  such  statistics  became  avail- 
able in  1925.  The  precentage  increase  from 
1981-1982  was  11.6%,  the  largest  for  any 
year,  except  the  12.2%  increase  from  1980- 
1981. 

Despite  extensive  construction  programs 
in  many  states,  the  growth  in  population 
has  greatly  exceeded  the  growth  in  capac- 
ity. Consequently,  in  most  states,  prisons 
are    severely    overcrowded.    For    example. 


Pennsylvania  is  confining  10.400  inmates  in 
facilities  with  a  "rated  capacity"  of  8.630. 
according  to  testimony  from  its  prison  Di- 
rector. 

As  of  the  end  of  1982,  31  states  were  oper- 
ating under  court  orders  to  remedy  over- 
crowding. Another  9  states  were  involved  in 
litigation  that  could  lead  to  such  orders.  To  - 
comply  with  these  orders,  emergency  re- 
lease mechanisms  were  adopted  by  Iowa  and 
Michigan  in  1981.  and  by  Connecticut,  Oeor- 
gla,  Ohio  and  Oklahoma  in  1982. 

Provision  was  made  for  •intensively  super- 
vised" probation  for  offenders  who  in  the 
past  would  have  been  Incarcerated  in  Geor- 
gia, New  York,  Ohio  and  Texas.  In  addition, 
to  relieve  state  prison  overcrowding,  17 
states  shifted  8,217  inmates  to  county  Jails. 
These  local  facilities  are  often  unsuitable 
from  the  standpoint  of  security  for  Inmatea 
convicted  of  violent  or  serious  offenses  and 
in  addition  are  often  overcrowded  them- 
selves. 

During  1982  prison  populations  Increased 
in  47  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  largest  increases  occurred  in  the  5  larg- 
est prison  systems— California,  Texas,  Flori- 
da, Ohio  and  New  Yorlt.  The  largest  per- 
centage increases,  ranging  from  20-28%, 
however,  were  experienced  in  North  Dakota. 
Alaska,  Delaware,  New  Mexico,  and  Oklaho- 
ma. 

There  are  indications  that  overcrowding 
will  become  even  worse.  In  the  last  few 
years,  37  states  have  passed  mandatory  sen- 
tencing laws.  Many  have  also  adopted  deter- . 
minate  sentencing.  In  addition,  many  states 
have  adopted  new  parole  policies  that  raise 
the  requirements  for  parole,  or  limited  to 
the  discretion  of  the  parole  board,  estending 
the  time  actually  served,  and  in  10  states 
the  paroling  authority  has  been  eliminated. 
In  addition.  43%  of  the  prisoners  are  being 
housed  in  facilities  built  before  1925  and 
70%  in  faculties  that  do  not  meet  federal 
standards  for  square  footage  of  cells,  accord- 
ing to  the  Attorney  General's  Violent  CMme 
Task  Force  Report  (August.  1981.  p.  77). 
States  had  begim  construction  by  1980  of 
more  than  60  institutions  or  additions  cost- 
ing in  excess  of  $700  million  and  between 
July  1979  and  July  1980  had  opened  23  new 
institutions  at  a  cost  of  over  $100  million 
(Id.,  at  76). 

Source:  Except  where  otherwise  noted,  all 
statistics  are  from  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics  Bulletin.  "Prisoners  in  1982," 
April  1983. 

Mr.  SPECTE]R.  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  crime  is  an  overwhelming 
problem  in  this  coimtry,  when  it  is 
universally  recognized  that  the  critical 
component  of  violent  crime  is  the 
repeat  offender,  when  repeat  offend- 
ers commit  approximately  17  percent 
of  all  robberies  and  burglaries,  when 
repeat  offenders  commit  as  many  as 
two,  three,  or  more  robberies  and  bur- 
glaries in  one  24-hour  period,  it  is 
absurd  that  there  are  not  sufficient 
prisons  to  hold  such  repeat  offenders 
once  they  are  convicted. 

Last  year  we  appropriated  some  $240 
billion  for  national  defense,  at  a  time 
when  fatalities  from  foreign  enemies 
was  zero,  and  at  the  same  time  some 
23,000  Americans  were  murdered  on 
the  streets  of  this  country.  We  have 
turned  our  back  on  solving  the  prob- 
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lem  of  violent  crime  in  any  significant 
way. 

In  submitting  this  amendment  to 
the  budget  resolution.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  allocation  of  these 
funds  would  not,  without  appropriate 
authorization,  accomplish  the  objec- 
tive which  I  seek.  But  I  believe  that  it 
is  vitally  Important  that  we  begin  the 
task  of  providing  appropriate  Federal 
funding  for  the  problem  of  violent 
crime  in  this  country. 

On  March  23, 1  Introduced  a  compre- 
hensive bill  which  would  attack  vio- 
lent crime  in  the  United  States  by  ap- 
propriating 1  percent  of  our  national 
budget  for  that  purpose,  or  in  the 
range  of  $10  billion  a  year  for  the  next 
10  years.  In  introducing  that  bill,  I  re- 
alized that  it  would  require  a  long- 
range  effort  to  secure  the  kind  of 
public  backing  necessary  to  obtain 
such  extensive  funding,  but  I  believe 
that  it  must  be  undertaken. 

In  offering  this  amendment  today.  I 
do  so  in  an  attempt  to  focus  attention 
on  this  problem,  to  urge  my  colleagues 
in  this  body  to  take  this  small  step  for- 
ward with  $650  million,  and  to  thereby 
indicate  a  Senate  awareness  of  the 
extent  of  the  problem,  to  take  a  vital 
step  in  providing  Jail  space  for  career 
criminals,  and  to  provide  the  incentive 
for  State  court  Judges  to  sentence 
career  criminals  imder  habitual  of- 
fender statutes  to  life  imprisonments 
or  enhanced  sentences. 

In  preliminary  discussions  on  this 
bill  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  he 
informed  me  that,  as  much  as  he  fa- 
vored the  principle  of  funding  for  such 
an  important  objective,  budget  con- 
straints precluded  his  support  for  this 
amendment.  He  suggested  that  I  intro- 
duce authorizing  legislation  and  that 
he  would  be  glad  to  cosponsor  it.  It 
was  at  that  Jiuicture.  after  he  had 
made  the  offer,  that  I  informed  him 
that  I  had  already  introduced  author- 
izing legislation  in  the  form  of  Senate 
bill  58.  and  obtained  his  agreement  to 
cosponsor  that  legislation. 

Similarly,  I  discussed  this  legislation 
with  the  distinguished  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  who  informed  me  that  he 
could  not  agree  to  or  cosponsor  an 
add-on  at  this  time,  because  of  the 
steps  he  had  already  taken  for  addi- 
tional funding  for  the  criminal  Justice 
system.  When  inquiries  were  made 
about  funding  within  the  existing 
budget  system,  it  was  determined  that 
some  $27  million  were  available  for 
renovations,  and  that  there  was  no 
fimding  available  for  any  prison  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  ^BCTER.  I  do  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
been  informed— and  I  did  not  want  to 
misinform   the   Senator— but   I   have 


been  informed  that  that  was  correct, 
what  was  in  the  bill  itself.  I  do  want  to 
point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania that  there  are  $80  million  in 
the  Jobs  bill  for  rehabilitation,  or  it 
could  be  used  for  construction.  So 
there  was  a  number  there. 

The  other  thing  I  point  out  to  him  is 
that  much  of  the  increase.  $600  mil- 
lion of  the  increase,  that  I  added  on  is 
in  fimction  750.  So  it  is,  because  we 
cannot  line-item  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee what  happens  to  this  money,  in 
the  wisdom  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, that  money  or  part  of  it 
could  be  used  for  prison  construction. 
Just  as  I  was  trying  to  use  it  to  up- 
grade other  law  enforcement  agencies. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
gvilshed  Senator  from  Florida  for  that 
addition.  I  intend  to  press  within  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  which  has  the 
authorizing  function,  to  see  if  we 
cannot  use  some  of  the  money  for 
prison  construction. 

In  addition,  there  is  in  the  budget,  as 
I  understand  it.  $100  million  for  jus- 
tice assistance,  which  could  conceiv- 
ably go  through  the  States  for  prison 
construction,  as  well  as  other  pur- 
poses. All  of  the  funds  we  have  been 
talking  about  up  imtil  the  present 
time  are  so  minimal  as  to  not  really 
begin  this  very  important  project. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  essence  of 
the  case  as  I  see  it.  As  I  understand  it. 
there  will  be  15  minutes  equally  divid- 
ed before  there  is  a  roUcall  vote.  At 
this  time.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  to  be  charged  equally  against  the 
parties.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

tmAMIlf OUS-  COIfSERT  AORUMUIT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  earlier,  I 
described  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment which  I  did  not  ask  the  Chair  to 
put.  It  has  now  been  reduced  to  writ- 
ing with  one  modification.  I  have 
shown  it  to  the  minority  leader  and  to 


the  managers.  I  should  like  to  state 
the  request  now  for  the  consideration 
of  the  minority  leader  and  the  manag- 
ers and  other  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tomor- 
row, Wednesday.  May  4.  when  the 
Senate  resumes  consideration  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27,  the 
question  recur  on  the  amendment  No. 
1227.  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  with  the  time  on 
the  amendment  limited  to  60  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  in 
the  usual  form;  that  upon  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Hatch  amendment,  the 
Senate  resume  the  consideration  of 
the  amendment  No.  1228  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter). 
with  the  time  to  be  limited  to  15  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled in  the  usual  form;  and  that, 
following  the  disposition  of  the  Spec- 
ter amendment,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston): Provided  that  all  provisions  of 
the  Budget  Act  regarding  floor  consid- 
eration of  the  aforementioned  amend- 
ments shall  remain  in  full  force  and 
effect. 

Before  the  Chair  puts  the  request. 
Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  this  would 
be  to  provide  for  the  orderly  disposi- 
tion of  the  Hatch  amendment,  the 
Specter  amendment,  and  a  Johnston 
amendment  as  I  have  described  it.  It 
does  not  deal  with  the  Baucus  amend- 
ment which  we  dealt  with  earlier,  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  tomorrow  there 
may  be  a  further  request  in  respect  to 
a  Baucus  amendment  or  amendments. 
It  is  also  anticipated  that  the  two 
managers  may  be  able  to  arrange  for 
us  a  further  list  of  amendments  ap- 
proximately interlacing  Republican 
and  Democractic  opportunities  to  pro- 
vide amendments.  That,  of  course,  is 
not  binding,  but  it  is  the  hope  of  this 
Senator  that  that  can  be  done  to  the 
maximum  extent.  It  would  contem- 
plate that  we  would  finish  action  on 
the  Specter  amendment  tonight  with 
the  exception  of  15  minutes  of  debate 
tomorrow.  That  is  the  effect  of  the  re- 
quest, and  I  now  put  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  will  not  object, 
but  for  the  record  may  I  say  that  it  is 
the  hope— and  the  majority  leader  has 
alluded  to  it  already— that  we  can, 
upon  the  disposition  of  the  amend- 
ment by  Mr.  Johnston,  sequence  two 
amendments  by  Mr.  Baucds  back  to 
back.  That  cannot  be  agreed  to  to- 
night, but  it  is  our  hope  that  over- 
night the  majority  leader  and  the 
manager  on  the  other  side  will  be  able 
to  touch  the  appropriate  bases  so  as  to 
allow  Mr.  Baucus  to  call  two  amend- 
ments up  back  to  back.  It  might  even 
be  that  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
would  want  to  intersperse  an  amend- 


ment between  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr. 
Baucus.  but  at  some  point,  hopefully 
fairly  early  tomorrow,  Mr.  Baucus  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  call  up  those 
amendments  back  to  back.  I  do  not 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia and  the  managers  wish  to  continue 
the  debate  on  this  amendment  or  if 
they  are  prepared  to  go  out? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  more  than  3  or  4  minutes.  I 
would  be  delighted  to  use  those  3  or  4 
minutes  to  explain  my  reasons  for  op- 
posing the  amendment.  While  I  am 
very  laudatory  of  its  goals  and  pur- 
poses. I  must  oppose  it.  But  I  would  do 
that  tomorrow  during  the  15  minutes 
since  7V4  minutes  would  be  for  the  op- 
position. Therefore.  I  have  nothing  to 
say  this  evening. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  inquire  of  the 
minority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
minority  manager  of  the  resolution  if 
they  have  any  further  need  to  debate 
the  matter  tonight?  Otherwise.  I  am 
prepared  to  ask  the  Senate  to  stand  in 
recess  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  that 
suits  me. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  weU. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  reminded 
that  earlier  I  suggested  that  we  might 
provide  by  order  for  the  Senate  to 
resume  consideration  of  the  pending 
resolution  at  10:30  tomorrow.  If  the 
minority  leader  will  not  object.  I  am 
going  to  add  to  that  request. 


nominations  on  page  4.  and  the  nomi- 
nations on  page  5.  Is  the  minority 
leader  prepared  to  clear  all  or  any  part 
of  those  nominations  as  just  described 
for  action  at  this  time  by  unanimous 
consent? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS  AND  RESUMPTION 
OF  CONSIDERATION  OF 

SENATE     CONCURRENT     RESO- 
LUTION 27  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  President,  that  after  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  to  extend  not  past  10:30  a.m. 
in  which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  2  minutes  each;  that  at 
10:30  a.m.  the  Senate  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  pending  resolution. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER,  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  minority  leader  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to  ask  the  Senate  to  go  into  ex- 
ecutive session  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering certain  nominations  on 
today's  Executive  Calendar.  I  am  re- 
ferring specifically  to  Calendar  Order 
No.  109  under  the  heading  "Navy"  at 
the  bottom  of  page  3,  all  of  those 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Blr.  President,  in  view 
of  that.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  now  go  into  executive  ses- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  considering  the 
nominations  Just  identified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions Just  identified  be  considered  en 
bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  nomi- 
nations are  considered  and  confirmed 
en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

IM  THE  NAVT 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  admiTol 

Vice  Adm.  Steven  A.  White,  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1120.  UJS.  Navy. 

Corporation  por  Public  Broadcastihc 

Harry  O'Connor,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for  a 
term  expiring  March  1,  1984. 

DEPARTMEirr  OF  EDUCATION 

Donald  Moncrief  Muchmore,  of  Califor- 
nia, to  be  a  Member  of  the  National 
Museum  Services  Board  for  a  term  expiring 
December  6,  1987. 

National  Council  on  the  Humanities 

Charles  Ray  Ritcheson,  of  California,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  January  26, 1986. 

Department  of  State 

Helene  A.  von  Damm,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to 
Austria. 

Department  of  Transportation 

James  H.  Burnley  IV,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Department  of  Justice 

Edward  S.  G.  Dennis.  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FISHERY  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
THE      UNITED      STATES      AND. 
POLAND— BOSSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  46 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers,  which,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
94-265,  was  referred  Jointly  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  State*: 

In  accordance  with  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  (PubUc  Law  94-265; 
16  use  1801).  I  transmit  herewith  an 
exchange  of  Diplomatic  Notes,  togeth- 
er with  the  present  agreement,  ex- 
tending the  governing  international 
fishery  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Poland,  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  August  2,  1976  until  July  1. 
1984.  The  exchange  of  notes  together 
with  the  present  agreement  constitute 
a  governing  international  fishery 
agreement  within  the  requirements  of 
Section  201(c)  of  the  Act. 

Several  U.S.  fishing  interests  have 
urged  prompt  consideration  of  this 
agreement.  In  view  of  the  July  1  expi- 
ration date  of  the  current  agreement. 
I  therefore  vu-ge  that  the  Congress 
give  favorable  consideration  to  this  ex- 
tension at  an  early  date. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  May  3. 19i3. 


FISHERY  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
THE       UNITED       STATES       AND 
THE   SOVIET   UNION— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  47 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    laid 
before  the  Senate  the  foUowing  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,   together   with   accompanying 
papers,  which,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
94-265,   was   referred   Jointly   to   the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Trsuisportation  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-265; 
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16  use  1801).  I  transmit  herewith  an 
exchange  of  Diplomatic  Notes,  togeth- 
er with  the  present  agreement,  ex- 
tending the  governing  international 
fishery  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  signed  at 
Washington  on  November  26.  1976. 
until  July  1.  1984.  The  exchange  of 
notes  together  with  the  present  agree- 
ment constitute  a  governing  interna- 
tional fishery  agreement  within  the 
requirements  of  Section  201(c)  of  the 
Act. 

Several  U.S.  fishing  interests  have 
urged  prompt  consideration  of  this 
agreement.  In  view  of  the  July  1  expi- 
ration date  of  the  current  agreement. 
I  therefore  urge  that  the  Congress 
give  favorable  consideration  to  this  ex- 
tension at  an  early  date. 

RoNAiD  Reagan. 

Ths  Whtr  HonsK.  May  3. 1983. 


Alfred  S.  Regnery.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Ad- 
mlniatrmtor  of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
and  Delinquency  Prevention; 

Rudolph  W.  Giuliani,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  Attorney  lor  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs: 

Mary  F.  Wieseman.  of  Maryland,  to  be  In- 
spector General.  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
nmoLLD  snx  sighkd 

At  2:16  pjn.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  it  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Speaker  has  signed 
the  following  enrolled  bill: 

HJl.  2600.  An  act  to  dedicate  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area  to  Congress- 
man Phillip  Burton. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

S.  Res.  106:  A  resolution  to  commemorate 
the  10th  anniversay  of  the  U.S.  Product 
S^ety  Commission  by  designating  the  week 
of  May  8.  1983,  through  May  14.  1983.  as 
"National  Product  Safety  Week." 

8J.  Res.  66:  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
lie  and  request  the  I*resldent  to  designate 
May  6,  1983,  as  "National  Nurse  Recogni- 
tion Day." 

SJ.  Res.  67:  A  joint  resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  September  25,  1983, 
through  October  1,  1983,  as  "National  Res- 
piratory Therapy  Week." 

S  J.  Res.  68:  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
July  16,  1983,  as  "National  Atomic  Veterans' 
Day." 

SJ.  Res.  83:  A  bill  to  recognize  Senior 
Center  Week  during  Senior  Citizen  Month 
as  proclaimed  by  the  President. 

S.  Con.  Res.  14:  A  conciurent  resolution  in 
commemoration  of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
birth  of  Simon  Bolivar,  hero  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Americas. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Joel  M.  Platim,  of  Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  Cir- 
cuit Judge  for  the  Seventh  Circuit: 

Ricbardo  H.  Hlnojosa.  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
District  Judge  for  the  Southern  District  of 
Texas: 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILI£  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  imanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
McClttrx): 

S.  1193  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  treat  certain  heating  of 
phosphate  rock  as  mining  for  purposes  of 
percentage  depletion;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  BCr.  DANFORTH: 

8.  1194.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  contribu- 
tion of  scientific  equipment  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  to  foster  university  re- 
search and  scientific  training;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.   BENTSEN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Chafee): 

S.  1195.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  promote  the  contribu- 
tion of  scientific  equipment  to  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  universities  and 
to  foster  university  research  and  scientific 
tralnlnr.  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DiCONCINI: 

S.  1196.  A  bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the 
United  SUtes  CHaims  Court  with  respect  to 
certain  claims  of  the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 

S.  1197.  A  bill  to  admit  certain  passenger 
vessels  to  the  coastwise  trade:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  MX7RKOWSKI: 

S.J.  Res.  91.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  3,  1983.  as  "Polish  Constitution  I>ay"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 

S.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  May  8,  1983.  as  "Munici- 
pal Clerk's  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  McClure): 
S.  1193.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  certain 
heating  of  phosphate  rock  as  mining 
for  purposes  of  percentage  depletion; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

PHOSPHATE  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the  leg- 
islation that  I  am  introducing  today 
will  correct  an  error  contained  in  Rev- 
enue Ruling  74-519  that  is  detrimental 
to  the  phosphate  industry. 

Briefly,  the  phosphate  ore  that  the 
phosphate  industry  mines  in  States 
other  than  Florida  contains  more  im- 


purities than  the  ores  commonly 
mined  in  Florida,  where  80  percent  of 
the  U.S.  phosphate  production  cur- 
rently takes  place.  Unlike  Florida  ores, 
the  higher  levels  of  impurities  in  the 
ores  found  in  Idaho.  Montana.  Wyo- 
ming, Utah,  and  North  Carolina  re- 
quire a  decarbonization  step  as  part  of 
the  mining  process  of  concentrating 
the  ore  to  bring  it  to  shipping  grade 
and  form.  Decarbonization  involves 
the  application  of  heat  to  remove  or- 
ganic hydrocarbon  impurities  and  free 
water  from  the  phosphate  ore  before 
It  can  be  used  for  subsequent  manu- 
facture, primarily  into  phosphate  fer- 
tilizers. 

Under  section  613  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  decarbonization  is 
properly  a  mining  process  for  which 
percentage  depletion  should  be  appli- 
cable. Unfortunately,  in  Revenue 
Ruling  74-519,  the  IRS  misunderstood 
the  nature  of  this  pnx^ss  and  conclud- 
ed that  decarlMnization  is  not  a 
mining  process,  which  has  the  effect 
of  disallowing  the  tax  deductions  for 
percentage  depletion  on  such  pr(x;ess. 
The  IRS  concluded  that  this  heat 
process  was  not  a  concentrating  proc- 
ess, but  a  thermal  process,  which  is  a 
nonmining  step. 

This  conclusion  is  incorrect.  While 
substantial  amounts  of  impurities  are 
removed,  the  physical  and  chemical 
identity  of  the  phosphate  mineral  re- 
mains unchanged  by  decarbonization. 
Moreover,  decarbonization  is  under- 
taken to  produce  phosphate  rock  that 
is  equivalent  to  that  produced  in  Flori- 
da where  this  step  is  unnecessary. 

In  fact,  decarbonization  is  a  concen- 
trating—mining—process which  is  de- 
fined, in  pertinent  part,  in  the  Treas- 
ury regulations  as: 

.  .  .  the  process  of  eliminating  substantial 
amounts  of  the  impurities  or  foreign  matter 
associated  with  the  ores  or  minerals  In  their 
natural  state  .  .  .  without  changing  the 
physical  or  chemical  identities  of  the  ores  or 
minerals."  26  CFR  1.613.4(f)(3)(i). 

As  a  concentrating  process,  percent- 
age depletion  should  be  applicable  to 
the  decarbonization  of  phosphate  ore. 
Correction  of  the  IRS'  interpretation 
would  protect  American  agricultural 
interests  by  assuring  the  domestic  pro- 
duction of  adequate  levels  of  phos- 
phate Tock,  as  well  as  promoting  the 
development  of  this  vital  resource  in 
States  such  as  Idaho.  Montana,  Wyo- 
ming. North  Carolina,  and  Utah. 
Moreover,  correction  is  clearly  consist- 
ent with  the  intent  of  Congress  ex- 
pressed in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
and  with  the  Treasury  regulations 
issued  in  implementation  of  the  Code 
provisions. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  re- 
quest that  the  contents  of  the  bill  be 
printed  as  follows,  and  that  a  more 
technical  explanation  of  the  issue  be 
included  in  the  Record  as  well. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

&1193 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrea*  attembUd,  That  (a) 
paragraph  (4)  of  section  613(c)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  treat- 
ment processes  considered  as  mining)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (I)  as 
subparagraph  (J), 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (H),  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph  (H) 
the  following  new  sulHMuagraph: 

"(I)  In  the  case  of  phosphate  rock,  heating 
to  any  temperature  below  850  degrees  Celsi- 
us, and". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31. 1982. 

I.  PREPACE 

A.  Internal  Revenue  Service  position 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  miscon- 
strued the  process  of  decarbonization  of 
phosphate  ore  and  treats  it  as  a  non-mlnlng, 
thermal  action  process.  In  actuality,  it  is  a 
concentration  process  and,  accordingly,  is  a 
mining  process  for  purposes  of  calculating 
percentage  depletion. 

B.  Decarbonization  of  phosphate 
Decarbonization  of  phosphate  ore  Is  con- 
ducted to  eliminate  substantial  amounts  of 
impurities  associated  with  certain  varieties 
of  the  ore  in  its  natural  state.  This  process 
is  a  concentration  process  which  makes  no 
chemical  change  in  the  ore  and  does  not 
make  a  final,  finished  product,  but  rather 
concentrates  the  raw  material  so  that  it  is 
usable  for  the  subsequent  manufacture  into 
finished  products.  As  such,  decarbonization 
Is  simply  a  concentration  process  required 
to  bring  the  ore  to  shipping  grade  and  form. 

II.  PHOSPHATE  ROCK  KUflMG  HI  THE  UHITED 
STATES 

A.  In  general 

Phosphate  rock  is  mined  principally  in 
Florida,  North  Carolina,  and  in  the  Western 
states  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming  and 
Utah.  In  1980,  54.4  million  metric  tons  of 
phosphate  rock  were  produced  In  the 
United  States.  Of  this  total,  Florida  pro- 
duced 80  percent;  North  Carolina,  7  percent; 
the  Western  states.  10  percent;  and  Tennes- 
see, 3  percent.' 

In  Florida  and  North  Carolina,  phosphate 
rock  is  found  in  sedimentary  deposits.  The 
overburden  and  the  ore,  known  locally  as 
matrix,  is  consolidated  material  and  is 
mined  by  the  open  pit  method.  The  overbur- 
den is  stripped  and  the  matrix  is  extracted 
from  the  ground  by  large  draglines.  After 
extraction  from  the  ground,  the  matrix  is 
slurried  with  water  and  pumped,  usually 
three  to  five  miles,  to  a  beneficiation  plant 
where  various  concentrating  steps  are  per- 
formed. 

In  the  Western  states,  the  phosphate  rock 
Is  found  in  hard  rock  as  well  as  in  sedimen- 
tary deposits.  Mining  is  also  by  the  open  pit 
method.  The  overburden  and  the  ore  are 
drilled  and  blasted  with  explosives  to  loosen 
them.  Scrapers  and  trucks  remove  the  over- 
burden and  extract  the  ore.  The  ore  is  then 
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transported  by  trucks  or  railcars  to  a  benefi- 
ciation plant  where  concentrating  takes 
place.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  Western 
deposits,  crushing  and  grinding  of  the  ore 
often  precede  the  concentrating  steps. 

The  mining  processes  used  to  concentrate 
a  specific  phosphate  ore  deposit  to  bring  it 
to  shipping  grade  and  form  are  dependent 
upon  the  impurities  or  gangue  material  in 
the  particular  ore  body  and  upon  the  in- 
tended use  of  the  resulting  concentrated 
rock.  In  the  United  States,  approximately 
26  percent  of  all  phosphate  rock  is  exported. 
Of  the  rock  used  domestically,  84  percent  is 
used  to  produce  phosphoric  acid  by  the  wet 
process  method,  the  acid  in  turn  being  used 
to  produce  chemical  fertilizers.  Another  4 
percent  is  used  directly  in  the  production  of 
fertilizers.  The  production  of  elemental 
phosphorus  uses  10  percent  of  the  phos- 
phate rock  and  1  percent  is  defluorinated 
for  use  In  the  production  of  animal  feed.* 

The  principal  phosphate  mineral  in  the 
United  States  is  fluorapatite,  which  is  found 
with  various  gangue  materials  such  as  clays, 
silica,  carbonates  and  hydrocarbons.  The 
concentration  of  the  ore  to  remove  these 
Impurities  typically  includes  one  or  more  of 
the  following  beneficiation  processes:  (1) 
scrubbing,  washing,  and  size  classification 
either  mechanically  or  bydraullcally  to 
remove  clays  and  coarse  trash,  (2)  both  ani- 
onic and  cationic  flotation  to  remove  sUlca 
sand  and/or  carbonates,  and  (3)  decarboni- 
zation to  remove  organic  hydrocarbon  mate- 
rial. 

The  degree  of  concentration  of  the  phos- 
phate content  varies  from  step  to  step 
through  the  process  as  a  result  of  the 
degree  of  impurity  removal.  It  is  also  a  func- 
tion of  the  actual  Impurity  levels,  which 
vary  significantly  from  one  ore  deposit  to 
another.  For  example,  the  washing,  scrub- 
bing and  classification  steps  are  generally  a 
series  of  sizing  o[)erations.  Each  one  of 
these  operations  may  increase  the  phos- 
phate level  by  5  to  18  percent,  but  in  total 
generally  increases  the  concentration  on  the 
order  of  25  to  50  percent.  Likewise,  flotation 
is  commonly  conducted  in  a  multi-step  proc- 
ess, the  first  step  of  which  may  concentrate 
phosphate  values  by  40  to  70  percent,  and 
the  last  by  8  to  10  percent  or  less.  The  de- 
carbonization of  the  ore  typically  concen- 
trates the  phosphate  level  by  7  to  9  percent 
and  is  always  the  last  concentrating  step  be- 
cause it  also  drys  the  product  for  shipping. 
Any  one  or  more  of  these  mining  treatment 
processes,  as  well  as  sintering  or  nodulizlng 
and  drying,  may  be  necessary  to  reach  a 
product  of  commercially  acceptable  ship- 
ping grade  and  form. 

The  phosphate  ores  in  Florida  typically 
require  only  the  washing  and  flotation  con- 
centrating steps.  The  rock  which  requires 
only  washing  is  called  pebble  product,  while 
the  phosphate  product  requiring  both  wash- 
ing and  flotation  is  called  concentrate. 
While  organic  hydrocarbon  material  is 
present  in  both  of  these  products,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently low  in  content  so  that  the  decarbon- 
izing concentrating  process  is  not  required 
to  bring  the  Florida  product  to  shipping 
grade  and  form.  However,  the  organic  hy- 
drocarbon content  of  North  (Carolina  and 
Western  ores  is  sufficiently  high  that  fur- 
ther concentration  is  necessary  to  bring  the 
product  to  shipping  grade  and  form,  par- 
ticularly for  the  manufacture  of  wet-process 
acid. 

While  washing,  flotation,  sintering  or  nod- 
ulizlng, and  drying  have  been  allowed  as 


mining  processes  under  Section  613(c)  of 
the  Code  and  Section  1.613-4(f)  of  the 
Income  Tax  Regulations,  the  decartwntzlng 
concentrating  process  has  been  incorrectly 
disallowed  In  Revenue  Ruling  74-519.  Ap- 
parently, this  was  due  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  nature  of  this  process. 

The  most  economical  method  of  removing 
the  organic  hydrocarbon  Impurities  in  phos- 
phate ore  Is  through  a  heat  treatment  proc- 
ess. This  method  has  the  added  advantage 
that  free  water  is  also  removed  simulta- 
neously, thereby  eliminating  a  separate 
drying  step.  Such  a  drying  process  is  consid- 
ered as  a  mining  process  for  purposes  of  per- 
centage depletion.  While  decarbonization  is 
a  heat  treatment  process,  it  is  neither  a 
thermal  action  process  as  described  in 
S  1.613-4(g)(6Kvili)  of  the  ReguUtions.  nor  a 
calcination  process  as  described  in  {  1.613- 
4(gK6Hi)  of  the  Regulations.  At  aU  times, 
the  operating  temperature  is  maintained  at 
significantly  lower  levels  than  in  thermal 
action  treatment  or  in  calcining.  Moreover, 
the  resultant  decarbonization  of  phosphate 
rock  does  not  alter  the  physical  or  chemical 
identity  of  the  fluoropatlte  mlneraL 

B.  Background  and  specific  aptAiC€Uion  of 
Internal  Revenue  Code  provisions 

I.  Background 
a.  Prior  to  1971 
Phosphate  was  added,  along  with  trona.  to 
the  list  of  minerals  qualifjring  for  percent- 
age depletion  in  1947.*  The  decarbonization' 
of  phosphate  was  considered  a  part  of 
mining  as  an  ordinary  treatment  process 
normally  applied  by  mine  owners  or  opera- 
tors to  obtain  a  marketable  mineral  product. 
In  1960,  the  term  mining  was  changed  to  in- 
clude treatment  processes  considered  as 
mining.*  During  the  hearings  of  the  1960 
Act,  the  Treasury  Department  spokesman 
stated  that  the  decarbonatlon  of  trona 
would  be  treated  as  a  treatment  process  con- 
sidered as  mining.*  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment in  keeping  with  its  statement  and  the 
Code  treated  the  decarbonatlon  of  trona 
and  the  decarbonization  of  phosphate  as 
mining  processes. 

b.  Trona 

In  1971,  the  Treasury  E>epartment  an- 
nounced, in  connection  with  finalizing  regu- 
lations dealing  with  the  1960  amendments, 
that  the  decarbonatlon  of  trona  would  no 
longer  be  considered  a  mining  process  for 
percentage  depletion  purposes.  The  Treas- 
ury action  resulted  in  Congressional  consid- 
eration of  the  classification  of  decarbona- 
tlon of  trona. 

In  1974,  Congress  found  that  decarbona- 
tlon of  trona  eliminated  impurities  (water 
and  carbon  dioxide)  and  was  merely  a  con- 
centration process.*  Additionally.  Congress 
amended  section  613(c)(4)(E)  of  the  Code 
specifically  to  provide  that  decarbonatlon  of 
trona  is  a  mining  process  (and  thereby  com- 
pletely end  any  disputes  with  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.)^  The  statutory  modiflca- 
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'Section  15(b)  of  Termination  of  Wartime  Provi- 
sions Act.  Pub.  L.  No.  80-S84.  81  Stat.  917  (1947): 
(Int.  Rev.  Code  1939.  i  114(bK4)). 

•Public  Debt  and  Tax  Rate  Extension  Act  of 
1960.  Pub.  L.  No.  8«-5«4.  (613:1  (1980). 

'"Mineral  Treatment  Processes  for  Percentage 
Depletion:  HearlngB  Before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. "  86th  Cone.,  1st  Seas.  47  (1959). 

•S.  Rep.  No.  1059.  •4th  C:ons..  2d.  Seas.  6231 
(1974). 

'  Pub.  L.  No.  93-499.  88  SUt.  1549  (1974). 
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Uaa  should  not  have  been  necessary  In  view 
of  the  Congroiional  finding  that  decarbon- 
atlon  of  trona  is  a  concentration  procen, 
ie.,  the  amendment  to  the  Code  was  unnec- 
eoary  because  secUon  613(cK4KC)  already 
provided  that  "In  the  case  of  '  •  •  minerals 
which  are  customarily  sold  In  the  form  of  a 
crude  mineral  product— concentrating"  is  a 
treatment  process  considered  as  mining  for 
purpoaes  of  calculating  percentage  deple- 
tion. Thus,  the  1974  amendment  served  the 
■ole  purpose  of  forcing  the  Trv^asury,  Imme- 
diately, to  accept  that  decarbonatlon  of 
trona  is  a  concentration  process  and  accord- 
ingly a  mining  process.  Obviously,  legisla- 
tive consideration  would  have  been  unneces- 
sary If  the  Treasury  had  continued  to  main- 
tain the  correct  construction  of  the  statute 
as  it  had  from  1960  to  1970. 
3.  AppUcatlon  of  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 

Phosphate 
In  order  to  apply  properly  the  Code,  one 
must  first  understand  the  process  for  the 
decarbonlzation  of  phosphate.  The  develop- 
ment of  ores  containing  higher  levels  of  hy- 
drocarbon Impurities  than  found  In  Florida 
ores  requires  decarlwnizatlon.  The  process 
removes  organic  or  carbonaceous  materials 
from  the  rock  by  the  application  of  heat  be- 
cause other  beneficiation  processes  which 
remove  other  impurities  are  not  sufficient 
to  remove  these  materials.  The  process  only 
removes  the  impurities  and  makes  no  chemi- 
cal change  In  the  phosphate  rock.  Without 
this  process,  the  phosphate  rock  is  not  in 
shipping  grade  and  form. 

Section  613(c)<4KC)  of  the  Code  provides 
that.  In  the  case  of  an  ore  (such  as  phos- 
phate) which  is  customarily  sold  in  the  form 
of  a  crude  mineral  product ',  sorting  and 
concentrating  are  mining  processes.  Section 
l.ai3-4(fK3Kl)  of  the  Regulations  provides: 
"as  used  in  section  613(cX4XC)  •  •  •  the 
terms  'sorting'  and  'concentrating'  mean  the 
process  of  eliminating  substantial  amounts 
of  the  Impurities  or  foreign  matter  associat- 
ed with  the  ores  or  minerals  In  their  natural 
state,  *  *  *  iDithout  chanffino  the  phytical  or 
chemical  identitiet  of  the  ore*  or  miner- 
al*." *  [Emphasis  added] 

This  definition  precisely  describes  the  de- 
carbonization  of  phosphate  ore,  whereby 
substantial  impurities  are  removed  from 
phosphate  ore  without  changing  the  physi- 
cal or  chemical  identities  of  the  phosphate 
rock.  The  Code  and  Regulations  are  clear 
and  one  would  assume  there  could  be  no 
questions  as  to  it  being  a  mining  process. 
However,  as  was  the  case  with  trona.  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  has  maintained  an 
incorrect  position. 

3.  Current  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Position  on  Phosphate 
The  1971  change  of  position  by  the  Treas- 
ury with  respect  to  the  decarbonatlon  of 
trona  raised  questions  regarding  decarbonl- 
zation of  phosphate.  In  1972.  the  Service 
issued  Revenue  Ruling  72-473. '»  which  de- 
termined whether  certain  treatment  proc- 
esses applied  to  extracted  phosphate  rock 
are  mining  processes  for  purposes  of  com- 
puting percentage  depletion.  It  correctly 
held  that  the  calcining  of  phosphate  rock  to 
produce  defluorinated  phosphate  rock  for 
use  in  manufacturing  food  additives  in  not  a 
mining  process.  As  the  ruling  points  out.  cal- 
.    doing  of  phosphate  rock  to  eliminate  flour- 


ine  chemically  alters  the  rock  and  is.  accord- 
ingly, a  ffalrining  or  manufacturing  process. 
In  1974,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
issued  Revenue  Ruling  74-619  >■  holding 
that  the  burning  of  carbonaceous  material 
contained  in  phosphate  rock  is  thermal 
action  and  therefore  not  mining  for  pur- 
poses of  computation  of  percentage  deple- 
tion. This  ruling  is  based  on  the  proposition 
that  the  decarbonlzation  of  phosphate  takes 
place  after  all  mining  and  concentration 
processes  have  been  completed  and  Is  neces- 
sary to  subsequent  manufacturing  process- 
es. The  Service's  conclusion  that  this  was  a 
thermal  action  process  is  factually  incor- 
rect 

4.  Internal  Revenue  Service  Position  Is 

Incorrect 
There  is  no  justification  for  the  conclu- 
sions reached  in  Rev.  Rul.  74-519.  The 
Ruling  properly  sUtes  the  definition  of 
"concentrating",  but  arbitrarily  falls  to 
apply  or  even  discuss  it.  Inappropriately, 
the  Ruling  attempte  to  define  decarbonlza- 
tion of  phosphate  as  "thermal  action" 
which  is  defined  in  {  1.613-4(gK6Xviii)  of 
the  Regulations  as:  "processes  which  in- 
volve the  application  of  artificial  heat  to 
ores  or  minerals  such  as.  for  example,  the 
burning  of  bricks,  the  coUng  of  coal,  the  ex- 
pansion or  popping  of  perlite,  the  exfolia- 
tion of  vermlculite.  the  heat  treatment  of 
garnet,  and  the  hearing  of  shale,  clay  or 
slate  to  produce  lightweight  aggregates.  The 
term  does  not  Include  drying  to  remove  free 
water."" 

Clearly  the  enumerated  examples  are  not 
processes  to  remove  impurities.  They  are 
rather  processes  applied  to  minerals  (where 
the  impurities  have  already  been  removed) 
in  order  to  obtain  an  end  product.  For  ex- 
ample, as  applied  in  the  above  definition, 
the  burning  or  firing  of  briclts  is  part  of  a 
manufacturing  process  in  which   the  raw 
materials  are  first  crushed,  mixed,  ground, 
tempered  and  formed,  dried  and  then  fired. 
During  the  firing  process,  mechanically  and 
chemically  combined  water  is  driven  off  and 
iron,  sulfur,  and  organic  impurities  are  oxi- 
dized. The  desired  mineral  transformations 
and  volume  changes  are  a  part  of  the  manu- 
facturing process  to  produce  briclts  for  par- 
ticular uses  and  are  not  a  concentration 
process.  In  the  coking  of  coal,  the  thermal 
action  is  used  to  convert  low  volatile  hydro- 
carbons to  elemental  carbon.  In  both  the  ex- 
pansion or  popping  of  perlite  and  the  ex- 
foliation of  vermlculite,  the  thermal  action 
on   the   mined   and   concentrated   mineral 
serves  to  vaporize  both  the  combined  and 
entrapped   water.   This  rapl^l   vaporization 
shatters  the  mineral  form,  resulting  in  its 
desired  physical  change,  but  effects  no  min- 
eral concentration.  The  thermal  treatment 
of  garnet  improves  its  abrasive  qualities,  not 
through  improving  its  inherent  hardness, 
but  by  removing  minute  amounts  of  surface 
impurities,  which,  if  not  removed.  Interfere 
with  Its  later  processing  to  give  proper  adhe- 
sion for  bonding.  Also  in  the  pyro-process- 
ing  of  shale,  clay,  or  slate  to  produce  light- 
weight aggregate,  the  purpose  of  the  ther- 
mal action  is  not  to  concentrate  the  miner- 
al, but  to  reduce  its  density  for  use  In  manu- 
facturing low  density  brick  or  other  con- 
struction materials.  Clearly  these  are  not 
prooeMes  to  remove  impurities.  They  are 
rather  processes  applied  to  minerals  from 
which  the  gangue  impurities  have  already 
been  removed  in  order  to  obtain  an  end 


•Phoapbate  is  dearly  such  a  mineral  with  the 
Code  nt^"'"!  and  under  1 1.61>-4<fMIXIv). 

•  The  aaine  deflniUon  Is  contained  in  Rev.  Proc. 
78-19. 197S-3  CS.  491.  Sec.  5.M. 

>•  im-i  C3.  Xtt. 


product.  It  should  thus  be  equally  clear  that 
Reg.  1 1.613-4(gX«Xvlil)  is  not  applicable  to 
the  particular  application  of  heat  to  phos- 
phate. 

The  Ruling  also  refers  to  "refining"  which 
Is  defined  by  i  1.613-4(gX6Xlli)  of  the  Regu- 
lation as:  "processes  •  •  •  used  to  eliminate 
impurities  or  foreign  matter  from  smeltered 
or  partially  processed  metallic  and  nonme- 
talllc  ores  and  minerals,  as.  for  example,  the 
refining  of  blister  copper.  In  general,  a  re- 
fining process  is  designated  to  achieve  a 
high  degree  of  purity  by  removing  relatively 
small  amounts  of  impurities  or  foreign 
matter  from  smeltered  or  partially  proc- 
essed ores  or  minerals."  '* 

The  foregoing  definition  does  not  apply  to 
decarbonlzation  of  phospliate.  The  phos- 
phate rock  has  not  been  smeltered  or  par- 
tially processed:  it  has  only  undergone 
mining  processes.  Decarbonlzation.  like 
other  beneficiation  processes,  is  required  as 
a  mining  process  In  order  to  obtain  a  raw 
material  which  can  be  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  wet-process  acid.  Decarbonlzation  is 
required  as  a  mining  process  in  order  to 
obtain  a  raw  material  in  shipping  grade  and 
form. 

In  similar  manner,  the  term  "calcination" 
was  initially  Intended  to  cover  the  process- 
ing of  limestone  (calcium  carbonate) 
through  roasting  (volatilization  of  the 
chemically  combined  carbon  dioxide)  to 
produce  lime  (calcium  oxide).  Limestone  Is 
typically  mined  in  a  comparatively  pure 
form.  Chemical  grade  limestone  contains 
only  small  amounts  of  Impurities  such  as 
iron,  magnesium  and  clay  minerals  and  little 
or  no  concentration  is  needed  prior  to  Its 
thermal  refining  to  produce  lime. 

The  equipment  and  heat  flow  technology 
used  in  the  limestone  to  lime  process  have 
become  known  as  "calciners"  and  "calcin- 
ing", respectively.  The  utilization  of  this 
type  of  equipment  or  technology  to  the  heat 
treatment  of  other  ores  has  sometimes  led 
to  the  Inappropriate  use  of  these  terms  as  a 
classification  matter  when  similar  equip- 
ment Is  used  without  a  consequent  chemical 
change.  This  Is  particularly  true  with  re- 
spect to  phosphate  rock.  The  term  calcining 
has  frequently  been  used  to  describe  both 
the  process  of  defluorinating  phosphate 
rock  and  the  process  of  decarbonlzation  of 
phosphate  ore.  The  term  is  correctly  used  in 
the  former  case  as  heat  Is  used  to  effect  a 
chemical  change,  i.e..  the  volatilization  of 
fluorine  from  the  phosphate  mineral,  fluor- 
apatite.  It  is  incorrectly  used  In  the  latter 
case,  where  concentration  of  the  ore  takes 
place  by  volatizatlon  of  the  organic  hydro- 
carbon impurities  and  no  physical  or  chemi- 
cal change  of  the  phosphate  mineral  occurs. 
Thermal  action  and  calcining  have  cor- 
rectly been  disallowed  as  part  of  the  mining 
process  since  they  change  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  mineral  processed,  and  are  ap- 
plied after  all  mining  concentration  process- 
es have  been  completed.  The  heat  treatment 
of  phosphate  ore  to  decarbonize,  however, 
does  not  affect  the  phosphate  mineral  form. 
Rather,  It  merely  concentrates  the  ore  to 
shipping  grade  and  form. 

Both  nodullzing  and  sintering  of  phos- 
phate ore  are  allowed  as  mining  processes 
for  the  purpose  of  calculating  percentage 
depletion.  Nodullzing  and  sintering  are  high 
temperature  (2(X)0-25(X)  degrees  F)  process- 
es conducted  to  produce  a  phosphate  raw 
material  suiUble  for  feed  to  an  electric  fur- 
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■•  The  same  definition  is  contained  in  Rev.  Proc 
78-19. 1978-2  C.B.  491.  Sec.  5.4t. 


naoe  for  elemental  phosphorus  production. 
In  these  proceaaes,  the  ore  is  concentrated 
by  removal  of  volatile  and  combustible  im- 
purities which  are  not  tolerable  for  efficient 
operation  of  the  furnace.  Both  physical  and 
chemical  changes  occur  in  the  ore:  the  phys- 
ical change  Is  the  fusing  and  melting  that 
occura  at  high  temperature,  while  the  chem- 
ical change  is  the  decomposition  of  the  im- 
purities present,  such  as  calcium  carbonate, 
and  the  expulaitm  of  fluorine  from  the  flu- 
orapatite,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  tri- 
calcium  phosphate  and  lime.  In  addition, 
the  same  hydrocarbons  that  are  eliminated 
in  the  phosphate  decarbonlzation  process 
are  also  removed.  Nodullzing  and  sintering 
are  thus  concentration  processes  which  also 
fuse  the  phosphate  rock  to  produce  a  more 
efficient  furnace  feed.  The  physical  change 
that  occurs  significantly  increases  the  size 
of  the  phosphate  particles  by  fusing  them 
together. 

The  decartmnizatlon  of  phosphate  rock  is 
analagouB  in  its  concentration  effect  to  sin- 
tering, but  it  Is  even  clearer  that  it  is  a 
mining  process.  Since  it  Is  deliberately  con- 
ducted at  lower  temperatures  (1200-1430  de- 
grees F)  to  avoid  alteration  of  the  apatite 
mineral.  In  particular,  fusing  or  changes  in 
chemical  composition  are  avoided.  Conse- 
quently there  is  no  chemical  or  physical 
transformation  of  the  fluorapatite  in  the 
decarbonlzation  process. 

The  decarbonatlon  of  trona  Is  also  allowed 
as  a  mining  process  for  calculating  percent- 
age depletion.  In  processing  trona  ore  into 
soda  ash,  decarlx>natlon  Is  a  necessary  con- 
centration and  chemical  treatment  process. 
Decarbonatlon  of  trona  is  a  thermal  process 
in  which  the  sodium  bicarbonate  content  of 
the  trona  mineral  is  decomposed  to  sodium 
carbonate  with  the  concurrent  volatilization 
of  carbon  dioxide  and  moisture.  The  decar- 
bonated trona  ore  Is  further  concentrated  In 
subsequent  pr(x;esslng  to  remove  other  im- 
purities. The  decarbonatlon  step  Is  anala- 
gous  to  decarbonlzation  of  phosphate  ore  in 
that  it  Is  necessary  to  produce  a  product  of 
shipping  grade  and  form,  but  it  is  not  anala- 
gous  in  that  the  process  of  decarbonatlon 
effects  a  chemical  change  by  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  ore  to  sodium  carbonate  and 
carbon  dioxide  in  a  reaction  similar  to  the 
calcining  of  limestone  in  which  the  latter  is 
decomposed  to  lime  and  carbon  dioxide.  As 
opposed  to  high  temperature  treatment  to 
effect  a  chemical  change,  the  major  desired 
constituent  in  phosphate  ore,  fluorapatite. 
remains  unchanged  both  chemically  and 
physically  during  its  decarbonlzation. 

III.  SUMMART 

Phosphate  ores  contain  many  impurities 
which  must  l>e  removed  by  various  mining 
processes  before  the  product  Is  in  shipping 
grade  and  form.  Kighty  percent  of  the  ore 
produced  in  the  United  States  only  needs  to 
be  washed  and  floated  in  order  to  be  concen- 
trated sufficiently  for  use  in  wet-process 
phosphoric  acid  production  or  as  electric 
furnace  feed.  If  the  phosphate  product  from 
these  concentration  steps  Is  too  fine,  it  must 
be  sintered  or  nodulized  before  it  can  be 
used  as  electric  furnace  feed.  Phosphate  ore 
mined  in  the  Western  states  and  in  North 
Carolina,  however,  must  undergo  the  fur- 
ther concentrating  step  of  decarbonlzation 
before  it  can  be  used  in  wet-process  phos- 
phoric acid  production.  The  phosphate  min- 
eral undergoes  no  physical  or  chemical 
change  in  this  process.  The  sintering  or  nod- 
ullzing of  Western  and  North  Carolina  ores 
concentrates  these  ores  through  decarbonl- 
zation while  simultaneously,  the  phosphate 
mineral  is  undergoing  physical  and  chemical 


changes  necessary  to  provide  a  product  suit- 
able for  feed  to  an  electric  furnace.  AU 
phosphate  ore  mined  in  Tennessee  is  used  in 
electric  furnaces  for  elemental  phosphorus 
production  and  therefore  undergoes  the  de- 
carbonization  process  during  sintering  or 
nodullzing. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  disallowance  of  de- 
carbonization  of  phosptiate  ores  as  a  mining 
process  has  been  due  to  a  mlsimderstanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  process.  In  the  past,  it 
has  mistakenly  been  assimied  to  be  a  disal- 
lowed process  such  as  calcining,  thermal 
action,  or  refining.  In  fact,  decarbonlzation 
of  phosphate  ore  is  a  concentration  process 
which  uses  heat,  but  which  does  not  change 
the  physical  or  chemical  nature  of  the  phos- 
phate mineral. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  has  attempted  to 
stretch  definitions  that  are  clearly  not  in- 
tended to  apply  to  the  process  of  decarbonl- 
zation of  phosphate  ore.  This  is  particularly 
true  where  the  definition  of  "concentrat- 
ing" is  clearly  applicable  to  the  decarbonlza- 
tion process.  As  In  the  case  with  trona.  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  mistakenly 
determined  to  disallow  decarbonlzation  of 
phosphate  as  a  mining  process,  despite  a 
clear  statute  and  regulations. 

However,  since  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  apparently  would  like  legislative  di- 
rection on  this  matter,  I  am  hopeful  that 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  proceeding 
with  corrective  legislation. 


By  Mr.  DANPORTH: 
S.  1194.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage 
the  contribution  of  scientific  equip- 
ment to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  to  foster  luiiversity  re- 
search and  scientific  training;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

TECHHOLOCT  IDUCATIOIf  ASSISTAIICX  AHD 
DEVELOPIIXHT  kCt  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  now  we  have  been  talking 
on  this  floor  about  the  serious  decline 
in  the  quality  of  education  in  this 
country,  particularly  science  and  math 
education.  There  have  been  numerous 
bills  introduced  in  the  last  two  Con- 
gresses, several  by  me,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  addressing  this  problem.  So 
far,  none  of  this  proposed  legislation 
has  made  any  progress  in  the  Senate. 

On  Tuesday  of  last  week,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education  released  its  report,  "A 
Nation  at  Risk,"  on  the  problems 
facing  our  educational  system.  Not 
surprisingly,  this  report  concludes 
that  we  are  in  serious  trouble.  What  is 
the  cause  of  the  decline  in  educational 
achievements?  The  commission  cites 
several  factors,  including  lack  of  em- 
phasis on  basic  courses,  the  lowering 
of  expectations  and  standards,  too 
much  vacation  time  and  the  lack  of 
qualified  teachers,  coupled  with  im- 
derpayment  of  those  teachers  who  are 
qualified.  The  commission  calls  the 
shortage  of  adequately  trained  math 
and  science  teachers  "particularly 
severe." 

Mr.  President,  what  are  the  conse- 
quences to  our  country  and  its  citizens 


of  inadequate  education  in  math  and 
science?  I  believe  that  the  very  future 
of  our  economy  and  our  position  in 
the  world  are  at  stake.  To  quote  the 
commission  once  again: 

Our  once  unchallenged  preeminence  in 
commerce,  industry,  scimce  and  technologi- 
cal innovation  is  being  overtaken  by  com- 
petitors throughout  the  world  •  •  *  what 
was  unimaginable  a  generation  ago  has 
begun  to  occur— others  are  matching  and 
svirpaaslng  our  educational  attaiiunents. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  our  leadership 
in  the  world,  if  we  hope  to  continue  to 
offer  the  highest  standard  of  living  in 
the  world,  we  must  reverse  that  trend. 
A  strong  economy  depends  on  our  abil- 
ity to  achieve  real  growth  in  national 
income,  without  falling  pirey  to  de- 
structive inflationary  spirals.  To  do  so. 
we  must  achieve  real  increases  in  pro- 
ductivity. One  of  the  major  steps  in  re- 
alizing productivity  growth  is  to  pro- 
vide the  country's  most  valuable  re- 
sources—our students— with  every  op- 
portunity to  acquire  the  knowledge 
and  develop  the  skills  that  will  lead  to 
the  development  of  new  technologies, 
on  which  we  depend  for  productivity 
growth. 

Mr,  President,  our  country's  per- 
formance in  technology  education  over 
the  last  20  years  provides  little  to 
cheer  about.  Japan,  with  less  than 
half  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  graduates  more  electrical  engi- 
neers than  we  do.  Japan,  West  Germa- 
ny, and  the  Soviet  Union  have  all  de- 
voted more  resources,  as  a  percentage 
of  ONP,  to  research  and  development 
in  the  past  20  years  than  the  United 
States,  and  have  all  experienced  much 
higher  rates  of  growth  In  productivi- 
ty—466  percent  for  Japan,  for  exam- 
ple, compared  to  69  percent  for  the 
United  States. 

The  shortages  in  qualified  teachers 
and  facilities  for  math  and  science 
education  are  acute.  In  1981,  38  States 
reported  shortages  of  chemistry  teach- 
ers: 43  States  reported  shortages  of 
mathematics  teachers;  and  42  States 
reported  shortages  of  physics  teach- 
ers. Through  the  1970's.  the  average 
ntunber  of  new  science  teachers  pro- 
duced by  our  colleges  dropped  by  64 
percent;  new  math  teachers  dropped 
by  78  percent.  The  appalling  result  is 
that  half  of  all  new  science  and  math 
teachers  hired  by  high  schools  are  im-  • 
qualified  to  teach  their  subjects. 

These  factors  can  be  traced  to  the 
inability  of  our  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  provide  education  to  stu- 
dents who  want  to  enter  these  fields. 
For  example,  there  are  now  approxi- 
mately 2,000  vacancies  in  higher  edu- 
cation engineering  faculties.  Similar 
shortages  exist  for  mathematics  and 
other  science  disciplines  as  well.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  question  of  not  having 
enough  interested  students.  Rather,  it 
is  the  inability  of  our  schools  to  pro- 
vide for  the  "hordes"— in  the  words  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal— who  want  to 
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beoMne  computer  scientists,  engineers, 
and  mathematidans. 

It  is  not  Just  a  shortage  of  faculty 
that  prevents  our  universities  from 
producing  adequate  numbers  of  sci- 
ence and  math  graduates.  The  lack  of 
up-to-date  equiimient  on  which  to 
learn  and  do  research  is  also  a  desper- 
ate inoblem.  A  recent  article  in  the 
Washington  Post,  on  the  discovery  in 
Europe  of  the  elusive  "W"  particle. 
noted  that,  as  we  have  allowed  the  ad- 
vaneem«it  of  the  instrumentation  of 
our  universities  to  decline,  the  most 
talented  researchers.  Including  Ameri- 
cans, have  gone  to  Europe  to  do  their 
work. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  we  face 
In  training  sufficient  numbers  of 
mathematicians,  scientists,  and  engi- 
neers to  form  an  adequate  supply  from 
which  to  draw  teachers  of  math  and 
science,  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  unable  to  provide  access  to 
the  latest  in  technology  for  their  stu- 
dents. The  commission's  report  recom- 
mends requiring  computer  science 
courses  for  every  student  before  they 
graduate  from  high  school.  Only  by 
developing  in  the  students  of  today 
the  ability  to  adi4>t  to  and  utiUze  the 
rapidly  expanding  and  changing  pres- 
ence of  computers  will  we,  as  a  coun- 
try, be  able  to  compete  successfully  in 
the  world  market  of  tomorrow.  Yet 
budget  restraints  prevent  our  schools 
from  acquiring  this  kind  of  equipment. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing a  bUl  which  is  aimed  at  alleviating 
these  problems  by  encouraging  a  part- 
nership between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  private  industry  to  provide 
fimding  and  equipment  to  colleges, 
universities,  secondary,  and  elementa- 
ry schools. 

This  bill,  for  which  I  have  a  techni- 
cal description  to  place  in  the  Record, 
has  two  basic  parts.  The  first  part  of 
the  bill  is  designed  to  encourage  the 
contribution  of  scientific  equipment  to 
schools  for  use  in  direct  student  or 
teacher  education.  Such  contributions 
are  encouraged  by  allowing  them  to  be 
treated  the  same  as  contributions  of 
scientific  equipment  to  colleges  and 
universities  for  use  in  research  and  ex- 
perimentation under  current  law.  This 
provision  would  apply,  in  the  case  of 
contributions  to  precollege  education, 
to  contributions  of  computers,  educa- 
tional software,  ancillary  computer 
equipment,  and  repair  and  mainte- 
nance services. 

In  the  case  of  institutions  of  higher 
education,  the  provisions  would  apply 
to  contributions  of  any  scientific  or 
technical  equipment  or  apparatus— in- 
cluding, of  course,  computers  and  re- 
lated equipment— which  are  used  for 
the  direct  education  of  students  or  fac- 
ulty, research,  or  research  training,  in 
mathematics,  the  physical  or  biologi- 
cal/biomedical  sciences,  computer  sci- 
ence or  engineering. 


The  second  part  of  the  biU  deals 
with  an  expansion  of  the  RdcD  credit 
for  basic  research  performed  by  col- 
leges and  universities  which  is  fimded 
by  corporations.  Under  this  provision, 
any  amounts  paid  to  universities  or 
other  qualified  organizations  for  basic 
research  would  not  be  included  in  the 
taxpayer's  base-year  research  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  whether  the  tax- 
payer has  increased  its  RdcD  activity. 
In  addition,  this  part  of  the  bill  makes 
amounts  paid  by  corporations  to  fund 
faculty  salaries,  scholarships,  or  loans 
in  the  sciences,  math,  or  engineering 
qualify  as  contract  research  expenses 
for  purposes  of  the  RdcD  credit. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commission's 
report  calls  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  support  improvements  in 
these  and  other  areas,  but  calls  for 
this  assistance  to  be  provided  with  a 
fninimiim  of  administrative  burden 
and  intrusiveness.  My  bill,  though  in 
the  works  long  before  the  Commission 
released  its  report,  is  designed  specifi- 
cally with  that  in  mind. 

By  encouraging  this  assistance 
through  Government/industry  part- 
nerships, the  bUl  accomplishes  two  ob- 
jectives: First,  it  provides  our  schools 
with  many  times  the  benefits  in  dollar 
value  that  a  direct  expenditure  of  the 
same  amount  of  Federal  funds  would 
provide,  and  second.  It  does  so  with 
virtually  no  additional  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  address 
an  extremely  important  need  faced  by 
our  country's  education  system.  It  is 
supported  by  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Universities,  the  Association  of 
State  Universities  &,  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges, the  National  Association  of  In- 
dependent Colleges  &  Universities,  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals— the  largest  group 
of  school  administrators  in  the  coun- 
try—the National  Association  of  Ele- 
mentary School  Principals,  and  the 
American  Electronics  Association, 
which  has  over  2.000  members  in- 
volved in  all  aspects  of  the  electronics 
industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the 
technical  description  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1194 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  ossenMed, 

SECTION  I.  SHORT  TfTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Technology 
Education  Assistance  and  Development  Act 
of  1983  ". 

8KC  Z.  DEDUCTION  FOR  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  SCIEN- 
TinC  AND  TECHNICAL  PROPERTY 
FOR  USE  IN  TBCHNOUMIY  EDUCATION 
DEVELOPMENT. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
hereby  amended  by  striking  paragraph  (4) 
of  subsection  (e)  of  section  170.  and  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  to  part  VI  of  sub- 


chi4)ter  B  of  chapter  1.  as  a  new  section 
174A.  the  foUowlnr 

-SEC  1T4A.  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  BCIENnnC  AND 
TECHNICAL  PSOPRBTY  USED  TOR 
EDUCATION  AND  RESBAROL 

"(a)  Allowamce  of  Dedoctiom.— There 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  any  qualified 
education  or  research  contribution  (as  de- 
fined In  subaecUon  (b)).  which  U  made 
within  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)    QUAUriED    ESDCATION    OR    Rbskakch 

CoHTHiBUTioH.— For  puTposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'qualified  education  or  re- 
search contribution'  means  a  transfer,  made 
without  consideration,  by  a  conwration  of— 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  transfer  to  an  educa- 
tional organization  which  Is  described  in 
section  17(KbKlKAKll)  and  that  Is  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  (as  defined  in 
section  3304(f),  (or  to  an  association,  sub- 
stantially all  of  whose  members  are  educa- 
tional organizations  described  in  section 
170(bKlKAKii)  that  are  institutions  of 
higher  education)  qualified  scientific  prop- 
erty or  qualified  services; 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  transfer— 

"(A)  to  an  educational  organization  that 
(i)  Is  described  in  section  170(b)(lKAKll) 
and  (11)  Is  not  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation (as  defined  in  section  3304(f)), 

"(B)  to  a  school  operated  as  an  activity  of 
an  organization  described  in  section 
501(c)(3)  and  exempt  from  income  tax 
under  section  501(a),  if  such  school  (i)  nor- 
mally maintains  a  regular  faculty  and  cur- 
riculum and  normally  has  a  regularly  en- 
rolled body  of  pupils  or  students  in  attend- 
ance at  the  place  where  its  educational  ac- 
tivities are  regularly  carried  on.  and  (11)  Is 
not  an  Institution  of  higher  education  (as 
defined  In  section  3304(f)),  or 

"(C)  to  a  museum,  library  or  correctional 
institution  which  is  exempt  from  income 
tax  under  section  501(a)  and  which  (i)  is  op- 
erated by  section  170(cXl)  govenunental 
unit,  or  (11)  is  operated  as  an  activity  of  a 
section  501(cK3)  organization, 
qualified  computer  equipment  property  or 
qualified  services. 

"(C)  QUALIFin)  CONTRIBUnOHS.— 

"(1)  QUAUnED  COMPnTER  EQDIPICCNT  PROP- 

EHTT.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  'quali- 
fied computer  equipment  property'  means 
personal  property  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  of  section  1221,  which  is  transferred  to 
an  organization  described  in  subsection 
(bK2),  but  oiUy  If— 

"(A)  such  transfer  is  made  through  the 
governing  body  of  the  recipient, 

"(B)  such  transfer  is  of  computer  equip- 
ment property  which,  for  purposes  of  this 
section,  means  any  of  the  following: 

"(1)  a  data  processor  which— 

"(I)  is  suitable  for  educational  use. 

"(II)  will  support  at  least  3  computer  lan- 
guages, 

"(III)  has  a  random  access  memory  with  a 
capacity  for  at  least  16,000  bytes,  expanda- 
ble to  at  least  48,000  bytes,  and 

"(IV)  is  accompanied  by  a  screen  for  visual 
display  of  data; 

"(ii)  ancillary  computer  equipment  which 
is  transferred  for  use  in  connection  with  a 
data  processor  described  in  clause  (i)  which 
is  contributed  by  the  taxpayer  or  which  is 
already  owned  by  the  recipient.  For  this 
purpose,  ancillary  computer  equipment 
shall  mean  a  display  screen,  a  printer,  or  a 
disc  drive; 

"(111)  any  Installation  equipment  or  re- 
placement parts  for  equipment  described  in 
clauses  (i)  or  (11);  or 
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"(tv)  computer  software  which  is  suitable 
for  use  in  Instructional  applicationa  In  the 
educational  environment  In  which  the  data 
prooeoor  la  to  be  used. 

"(C)  such  transfer  of  computer  equipment 
Is  accompanied  by  the  same  warranty  or 
warranties  normally  provided  by  the  tax- 
payer In  connection  with  a  sale  of  equip- 
ment of  the  same  kind. 

"(D)  In  the  caw  of  the  transfer  of  proper- 
ty described  In  subparagraph  (BXl).  (11).  or 
(Ui).  such  transfer  is  of  property  which  is  as- 
sembled by  the  taxpayer,  and  the  taxpayer 
Is  regularly  engaged  in  the  business  of  as- 
sembling and  selling  or  leasing  computer 
equipment  of  the  same  kind  as  such  proper- 
ty. 

"(E)  such  transfer  is  made— 

"(i)  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date 
upon  which  the  assembly  of  the  property  is 
substantially  completed,  and 

"(ii)  during  the  5-year  period  beginning  on 
the  effective  date  of  tills  Act, 

"(F)  such  transfer  Is  made  pursuant  to  a 
written  plan  under  which  there  will  be  di- 
versity In  the  distribution  of  the  taxpayer's 
contributions  of  qualified  computer  equip- 
ment property  on  a  geographloil  basis  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  relative  economic  status 
of  the  students  of  the  recipients, 

"(O)  the  original  use  of  the  computer 
equipment  Is  by  the  recipient, 

"(H)  substantially  all  of  the  use  of  the 
transferred  property  by  the  recipient  will  be 
at  its  Institution(s)  directly  in  the  education 
of  students  or  teachers  in  the  United  States, 

"(1)  the  transferred  property  is  not  re- 
transferred  by  the  recipient  in  exchange  for 
money,  other  property,  or  services,  during 
the  ACRS  life  of  the  property. 

"(J)  the  taxpayer  receives  from  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  recipient  a  written  state- 
ment, executed  under  penalties  of  perjury, 
representing  that  the  use  and  disposition  of 
the  property  by  the  recipient  will  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graphs (H)  and  (I);  further,  in  the  case  of  a 
transfer  of  software  described  In  subsection 
(c)(l)(B)(iv),  the  statement  must  represent 
that  such  software  is  compatible  with  data 
processors  owned  by  the  recipient  and  that 
it  is  suitable  for  use  in  educational  programs 
of  the  recipient;  in  the  case  of  transfers  of 
ancillary  computer  equipment,  the  state- 
ment must  represent  that  such  equipment  is 
compatible  with  data  processors  contributed 
by  the  taxpayer  or  already  owned  by  the  re- 
cipient. 

"(K)  the  taxpayer,  at  no  cost  to  the  recipi- 
ent or  its  employees,  provides  sufficient  ori- 
entation to  one  or  more  individuals  em- 
ployed by  the  recipient,  to  make  at  least  one 
such  individual  per  data  processor  trans- 
ferred by  the  taxpayer,  proficient  in  the  op- 
eration of  the  property  in  the  direct  educa- 
tion of  students  or  teachers.  Such  orienta- 
tion program  shall— 

"(1)  be  conducted  by  employees  of  the  tax- 
payer or  by  any  other  competent  person  au- 
thorized by  the  taxpayer  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  between  the  taxpayer  and  such 
person. 

"(11)  be  provided  at  a  location  that  is  de- 
termined pursuant  to  an  agreement  between 
the  taxpayer  and  the  recipient. 

The  determination  of  what  is  'sufficient  ori- 
entation' for  purposes  of  this  subparagraph 
shall  be  pursuant  to  an  agreement  between 
the  taxpayer  and  the  recipient;  however, 
except  in  the  circumstances  described 
below,  the  orientation  program  must  pro- 
vide at  least  three  hours  of  orientation  per 
data  processor  transferred.  This  minimum 
shall  not  apply  where,  at  the  determination 


of  the  governing  body  of  the  recipient,  em- 
ployees of  the  recipient  have  knowledge  of 
an  experience  with  the  transferred  property 
sufficient  to  justify  leas  that  ttuee  hours 
orientation  per  data  processor.  In  such  case, 
the  statement  required  under  subsection 
(c)(lKJ)  shall  include  a  representation  that 
such  leaser  amount  is  sufficient. 

"(3)  QuAUFiKD  amaiiTiric  propkrtt.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  qualified 
scientific  property'  shall  mean  computer 
software  or  tangible  personal  property  that 
is  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  1221 
or  that  is  property  used  in  the  taxpayer's 
trade  business  (as  defined  In  section 
1231(b))  and  which  Is  transferred  (either  di- 
rectly or  through  the  clearinghouse  for  used 
scientific  property)  to  an  organization  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (bXl),  but  only  if— 

"(A)  such  transfer  is  made  through  the 
governing  body  of  the  recipient, 

"(B>  such  property  is  scientific  or  techni- 
cal equipment  or  apparatus,  or  replacement 
parts  therefor,  substantially  all  of  the  use  of 
which  by  the  recipient  is  for  direct  educa- 
tion of  students  or  faculty,  for  research  and 
experimentation  (witliln  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 174),  or  for  research  training,  In  the 
United  States.  In  mathematics,  the  physical 
or  biological /biomedical  sciences,  engtaieer- 
ing,  computer  science,  or  the  following  cate- 
gories of  vocational  education: 

"(i)  Computer  and  information  services, 

"(11)  Science  technology 

"(111)  Engineering  and  engineering-related 
technologies,  or 

"(iv)  Precision  production— drafting  and 
precision  metalwork. 

"(C)  such  transfer  is  made— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  personal  property  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  of  section  1221,  not 
later  than  6  monttis  after  the  date  upon 
which  the  assembly  of  the  property  is  sub- 
stantially completed,  or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty used  in  a  taxpayer's  trade  or  business 
(as  defined  in  section  1231  (b)),  not  more 
than  3  years  after  the  property  is  first 
placed  In  service, 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  of  tangible 
personal  property  that  is  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  1221,  such  transfer  is  of 
property  which  is  assembled  by  the  taxpay- 
er, and  the  taxpayer  is  regularly  engaged  in 
the  business  of  assembling  and  selling  or 
leasing  scientific  or  technical  equipment  or 
apparatus  of  the  same  kind  as  such  proper- 
ty. 

"(E)  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  of  tangible 
personal  property  that  is  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  1221,  in  original  use  of 
such  property  is  by  the  recipient, 

"(F)  the  transferred  property  is  not  re- 
transferred  by  the  recipient  In  exchange  for 
money,  other  property,  or  services  during 
the  ACRS  life  of  the  property. 

"(G)  the  taxpayer  receives  from  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  recipient  a  written  state- 
ment, executed  under  penalties  of  perjury, 
representing  that  the  use  and  disposition  of 
the  property  by  the  recipient  will  be  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (F). 

"(H)  the  retaU  value  of  a  single  unit  of  the 
property  transferred  equals  or  exceeds  $500 
(except  in  the  case  of  computer  software, 
which  must  have  a  retail  value  of  at  least 
$250  per  unit,  or  in  the  case  of  replacement 
parts). 

"(I)  such  transferred  property  is  accompa- 
nied by  the  same  warranty  or  warranties 
normally  provided  by  the  manufacturer  in 
coimection  with  a  sale  of  the  equipment  or 
apparatus  transferred,  and 


"(J)  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  of  property 
ttiat  is  used  in  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  bud- 
nesB  (as  defined  In  section  1231(b)),  the 
property  is  functional  and  useable  In  the 
condition  In  wiilch  It  Is  Uanaferred  for  the 
purposes  described  in  subsection  (cK2XB>. 
without  the  necessity  of  any  repair,  recondi- 
tioning, or  other  investment  by  the  recipi- 
ent, and  the  statement  required  under  sub- 
section (CX2KO)  also  represents  that  the 
property  meets  this  requirement. 

"(3)  QuAunxD  skrvicxs.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'qualified  service' 
shall  mean  any  standard  contract  between 
the  taxpayer  and  any  recipient  described  in 
subsection  (bXl)  or  (bX2),  In  connection 
with  any  transfer  of  qualified  computer 
equipment  property  or  qualified  scientific 
property,  for  maintenance,  repair,  recondi- 
tioning, or  any  other  similar  services  nor- 
mally made  available  by  the  taxpayer  to  its 
customers  in  coimection  with  the  sale  or 
lease  of  property  of  the  same  kind. 

"(d)  Alfoinrr  or  Allowable  Deduction.- 
The  amount  of  the  deduction  allowable 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be— 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty that  is  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
section  1221,  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
property,  limited  to  the  lesser  of  (A)  the 
sum  of  the  taxpayer's  basis  in  the  proi>erty 
and  one-half  of  the  amount  of  gain  which 
would  not  have  been  long-term  capital  gain 
If  the  property  had  been  sold  by  the  taxpay- 
er at  its  fair  market  value  (determined  at 
the  time  of  such  transfer),  or  (B)  twice  the 
taxi>ayer's  basis  in  the  property; 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty ttiat  is  used  in  the  taxpayer's  trade  or 
business  (as  defined  in  section  1231(b)),  150 
percent  of  the  taxpayer's  basis  in  the  prop- 
erty (without  regutl  to  adjustments  under 
section  1016(a); 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  qualified  services,  the 
lesser  of  (1)  the  fair  market  value  of  such 
services  (as  determined  by  the  amoimt  nor- 
mally paid  by  customers  of  the  taxpayers 
for  such  services)  or  (11)  150  percent  of  the 
direct  cost  of  the  taxpayer  in  providing  such 
services; 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  orientation  provided 
pursuant  to  subsection  (cXlXK),  the  direct 
cost  Incurred  by  the  taxpayer  in  providing 
such  orientation  shall  be  included  In  the 
basis  of  qualified  computer  equipment  prop- 
erty for  purposes  of  the  deduction  allowable 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection;  and 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  computer  software— 

"(A)  wtilch  has  been  purchased  by  the 
taxpayer  prior  to  the  transfer,  the  fair 
market  value  (determined  at  the  time  of 
such  transfer). 

"(B)  which  has  been  developed  by  the  tax- 
payer, one-half  of  the  fair  market  value  (de- 
termined at  the  time  of  such  transfer). 

"(e)  LmiTATioNS  on  Allowable  Deddc-  ' 
TiON.— The  deduction   otherwise   allowable 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section— 

"(1)  shall  not  exceed,  for  any  taxable  year, 
10  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  taxable  income 
computed  without  regard  to— 

"(A)  any  deduction  under  this  section. 

"(B)  section  170. 

"(C)  part  Vm  of  subchapter  B  (except 
section  248). 

"(D)  any  net  operating  loss  carryback  to 
the  taxable  year  under  section  172,  and 

"(E)  any  capital  loss  carryback  to  the  tax- 
able year  under  section  1212(a)(1), 
less  the  taxpayer's  total  deductions  under 
section  17(Ka)  for  the  taxable  year.  Amounts 
exceeding  tills  limitation  may  t>e  carried  for- 
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wmrd  In  the  smme  mumer  u  a  deduction 
under  section  170. 

"(3)  shall  not  be  allowed  In  the  caae  of  a 
contribution  of  otherwise  qualified  comput- 
er equiiMnent  property  or  qualified  scientific 
property  (ezdtidlnc  property  used  in  the 
taiQiasrer'B  trade  or  business),  where  the  tax- 
payer's total  qualified  education  or  research 
oontributlonB  of  such  property  under  this 
section  in  the  taxable  year,  as  determined 
on  a  product-by-product  basis,  exceed  20 
percent  of  the  number  of  units  of  such 
product  sold  by  the  taxpayer  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  its  business  in  that  taxable 
year. 

"(f)  Darnnnoire.— For  purposes  of  this 

aectlon— 

"(1)  the  term  'substantially  all'  shall  mean 
at  least  80  percent: 

"(2)  the  term  corporation'  shall  not  in- 
clude— 

"(A)  an  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tion (as  defined  in  section  1371(b). 

"(B)  a  personal  holding  company  (as  de- 
fined in  section  &42),  or 

"(C)  a  service  organization  (as  defined  in 
aecUon  414(m)(3). 

"(3)  the  term  "clearinghouse  for  used  sci- 
entific property'  shall  mean  a  clearinghouse 
to  be  established  and  administered  by  the 
National  Technical  Information  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  This  clear- 
inghouse will  accept  from  corporations  the 
description  of  used  scientific  property  wiiich 
is  qualified  scientific  property  and  which 
the  corporations  wishes  to  contribute  under 
this  section.  The  clearinghouse  shall  pub- 
lish this  information,  not  less  frequently 
than  once  per  month,  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, for  the  purpose  of  assisting  qualifying 
recipients  (described  in  subsection  (bMD)  of 
such  equipment  in  identifying  potential 
sources  of  equipment  which  Is  needed  by 
the  recipients  for  the  puriMses  described  In 
subsection  (cK2KB). 

"Where  qualifying  used  scientific  equip- 
ment is  so  listed  with  the  clearinghouse  not 
more  than  three  years  after  it  is  first  placed 
in  service,  if  it  is  transferred  to  a  qualifying 
recipient  by  the  taxpayer  as  a  result  of 
having  listed  the  equpment  with  the  clear- 
inghouse, not  more  than  six  months  after  so 
listing,  the  property  sliall  be  deemed  to 
have  met  the  requirement  of  subsection 
(cX2XC)(U).". 

SK.  S.  KXPAN8ION  OF  CREDTT  FOR  UNIVERSrTY 
BESKASCH  AND  RELATED  ACTIVITIES. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  44F  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(e)  CnxDn  Availablx  Wrrn  RxsracT  to 
CiKTAni  Basic  Rxssahcb  o>  Educatiom  Ex- 

PmSITURKS  BT  COIXBGCS,   URIVERSITIXS,   AMD 

Cbbtahi  Resbarch  Orgahizations.— 

"(1)  IM  omRAL.— 65  percent  of  any 
amount  paid  or  incurred  in  any  taxable  year 
by  a  corporation  to  any  qualified  organiza- 
tion for  basic  research  or  scientific  educa- 
tion to  be  performed  by  such  organization 
shall  be  treated  as  contract  research  ex- 
penses paid  or  incurred  in  carrying  on  a 
trade  or  business  of  the  taxpayer  in  that 
taxable  year  (without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (bX3XB)).  The  preceding 
sentence  shall  apply  only  if  the  amount  is 
paid  or  inciirred  pursuant  to  a  written 
agreement  between  the  corporation  and  the 
qualified  organization. 

"(2)  Not  ihclusrd  ih  basb  tbar  kx- 
rmsBS.— For  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  credit  allowed  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  taxable  year,  any  amount  treat- 
ed as  contract  research  expenses  under  sub- 
section (eXl)  shall  not  be  included  in  the 
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compuUtton  of  baae  period  research  ex- 
penses under  subsection  (aX2). 

"(3)  QuALinzD  oROAiniATioH.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'qualified 
organization'  means— 

"(A)  any  educational  organization  which 
is  described  in  section  170(bXlXAXii)  and 
which  Is  an  institution  of  higher  education 
(as  defined  in  section  3304(f)). 

"(B)  any  other  organization  which— 

"(1)  Is  described  in  section  501(cX3)  and  Is 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  501(a). 

"(11)  is  organized  and  operated  primarily 
to  conduct  scientific  research,  and 

"(Hi)  is  not  a  private  foundation,  or 

"(C)  any  organization  which— 

"(1)  is  described  in  secUon  501(c)  (3)  or  (6) 
and  Is  exempt  from  tax  under  section 
501(a). 

"(11)  is  organized  and  operated  primarily 
to  promote  scientific  research  or  scientific 
education  by  qualified  organizations  (within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  (eX3XA)  or  (B)) 
pursuant  to  written  research  agreements. 

and 

"(ill)  expends  on  a  current  basis  substan- 
tially all  of  its  funds  through  grants  or  con- 
tracts for  basic  research  or  scientific  educa- 
tion by  a  qualified  organization  (within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (eX3)  (A)  or  (B)). 

"(4)  Basic  resbarch.— The  term  ')>aslc  re- 
search' means  any  original  investigation  for 
the  advancement  of  scientific  luiowledge  not 
having  a  specific  commercial  objective, 
except  that  such  term  shall  not  include— 

"(A)  basic  research  conducted  outside  of 
the  United  States,  and 

"(B)  basic  research  in  the  social  sciences 
or  humanities. 

"(5)  SciKHTinc  BDOCATioi*.— The  term  "sci- 
entific education'  means  the  education  of 
students  and  faculty  at  an  institution  de- 
scril>ed  in  paragraph  (3XA)  in  mathematics, 
engineering,  computer  science  and  the  phys- 
ical and  biological/blomedical  sciences. 

"(6)    LnnTATIOH    OH    SCIKHTinC   KDUCATION 

AMOUirrs.— Any  amount  paid  or  incurred  by 
a  corporation  for  scientific  education  in  any 
taxable  year  shall  be  treated  as  contract  re- 
search expenses  only  to  the  extent— 

"(A)  such  amounts  are  used  by  the  recipi- 
ent— 

"(i)  for  the  payment  of  wages  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  3401(a))  to  any  individ- 
ual directly  engaged  in  providing  such  scien- 
tific education  or 

""(11)  to  fluid  scholarships  or  loans  for  stu- 
dents attending  such  qualified  organization 
(within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  (3XA)) 
who  possess  a  bachelor's  degree  or  its  equiv- 
alent and  are  engaged  in  post-graduate 
study  in  mathematics,  the  physical  or  bio- 
logical/blomedical sciences,  engineering,  or 
computer  science; 

""(B)  amounts  described  in  clause  (1)  are 
paid  pursuant  to  a  written  agreement  be- 
tween the  corporation  and  the  recipient 
which  obligates  the  corporation  to  render  a 
like  or  greater  amount  to  the  recipient  In 
each  of  not  less  than  3  consecutive  taxable 
years;  and 

""(C)  such  amounts  exceed  an  amount 
equal  to  the  average  of  amounts  paid  by  the 
taxpayer  to  all  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion (described  in  paragraph  (3XA)),  for 
which  a  deduction  Is  allowable  under  section 
170  and  which  are  not  designated  by  the 
taxpayer  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (eX6XAXl)  or  (11), 
during  the  three  taxable  years  immediately 
preceedlng  the  taxable  year. 

"'(7)  Special  roues  por  gramts  to  ckrtaih 
RESEARCH  nnnw.— 

"(A)  Ih  oeheral.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  a  qualified  fund  shall  be  treated 


as  a  qualified  organization  and  the  require- 
menu  of  paragraph  (1)  that  the  basic  re- 
search be  performed  by  the  qualified  orga- 
nization shall  not  apply. 

"(B)  QtJALiriED  ruHD.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  term  "qualified  fund' 
means  any  organization  which— 

"(1)  Is  described  In  section  80l(cXS)  and 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  501(a)  and  is 
not  a  private  foundation, 

""(11)  is  esUbllshed  and  maintained  by  an 
organization  esUbllshed  before  July  10. 
IMl.  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
claused): 

"(HI)  is  organized  and  operated  exclusively 
for  purposes  of  malting  grants  pursuant  to 
written  research  agreements  to  organiza- 
tions described  in  paragraph  (3XA)  for  pur- 
poses of  basic  research,  and 

"(iv)  makes  an  election  under  this  para- 
graph. 
""(C)  Eftect  of  electiohs.- 
■"(1)  Ih  oeheral.— Any  organization  which 
makes  an  election  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  treated  as  a  private  foundation  for 
purposes  of  this  title  (other  than  section 
4940,  relating  to  excise  tax  based  on  invest- 
ment Income). 

"(11)  Electioh  revocable  ohly  with  coh- 
seht.— An  election  under  this  paragraph, 
once  made,  may  be  revoked  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary. 

"(8)  CtolTAIH  COBPORATIOHS  HOT  EUGIBLE.— 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
"corporation"  shall  not  include— 

"(A)  an  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tion (as  defined  in  section  1371(b)), 

"(B)  a  personal  holding  company  (as  de- 
fined in  section  542),  and 

"(C)  a  service  organization  (as  defined  in 
section  414(m)  (3)).". 


SBC.  4.  CLARIFICA'nON  OF  EXCLUSION  FROM 
GROSS  INCOME  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
GRANTS.  AND  LOAN  FOBCIVKNESa 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  to  part  III  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  I  as  a  new  section 
117AthefoUowlng: 

-8KC  117 A.  SCHOLARSHIPS.  FELLOWSHIP  GRANTS, 
AND  STUDENT  LOAN  FORGIVENESS 
RECEIVED  BY  CERTAIN  GRADUATE 
SCIENCE  STUDENTS. 

"(a)  Oeheral  Rule.- In  the  case  of  a 
qualified  individual,  gross  income  does  not 
include— 

"(1)  any  amount  received— 

'"(A)  as  a  scholarship, 

""(B)  as  a  fellowship  grant,  or 

""(C)  as  qualified  student  loan  forgiveness, 
including  the  value  of  contributed  services 
and  accomodations:  and 

""(2)  any  amount  received  to  cover  ex- 
penses for— 

""(A)  travel, 

""(B)  research, 

""(C)  clerical  help,  or 

"'(D)  equipment 
which  are  incidental  to  such  a  scholarship 
or  to  a  fellowslilp  grant,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  amount  is  so  expended  by 
the  recipient. 

"(b)  (iuALiPiBD  iHonaDUAL.— Por  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  qualified  in- 
dividual' shall  mean  a  student  who  Is  at- 
tending a  qualified  educational  organiza- 
tion, who  possesses  a  bachelor's  degree  or  its 
equivalent,  and  who  is  enagaged  in  post- 
graduate study  as  a  degree  candidate  In 
mathematics,  engineering,  computer  sci- 
ence, or  the  physical  or  biological/blomedi- 
cal sciences. 

"(c)  Qualified  Educatiohal  Oroahiza- 
TioH.— For   purposes   of   this   section,    the 


term  'qualified  educati<mal  organisational' 
shaU  mean  an  educational  institution 
which— 

"(1)  is  described  in  section  170(bXlXA) 
(11). 

"(3)  admits  as  regular  students  only  indi- 
viduals having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  high  school,  or  the  recognized  equiv- 
alent of  such  a  certificate, 

"(3)  is  legally  authorized  within  such 
State  to  provide  a  program  of  education 
beyond  high  school,  and 

"(4)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  it  awards  a  t>acheior's  or  higher 
degree. 

"(d)  Qualified  Studeht  Loah  Forgivb- 
HESs.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'qualified  student  loan  forgiveness'  shall 
mean  the  foregiveness  of  a  loan  received  by 
a  qualified  individual  (as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion (b))  for  the  purpose  of  financing  his 
post-graduate  course  of  study  in  mathemat- 
ics, engineering,  or  the  physical  or  biological 
sciences,  but  only  to  the  extent  that— 

"(1)  the  amount  represented  by  the  loan 
was  so  expended,  and 

"(2)  such  student  is  required  in  a  written 
loan  agreement,  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
such  forgiveness  of  the  loan,  to  perform 
teaching  services  for  a  qualified  educational 
organization  upon  completion  of  his  post- 
graduate course  of  study. 

"(e)  LnuTATioH.— In  the  case  of  a  quali- 
fied individual,  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  that  portion  of  any  amount  re- 
ceived wiiich  represents  payment  for  teach- 
ing, research,  or  other  services  in  the  nature 
of  part-time  employment  required  as  a  con- 
dition to  receiving  the  scholarship,  the  fel- 
lowship grant,  or  qualified  student  loan.  If 
teaching,  research,  or  other  services  are  re- 
quired of  all  candidates  (whether  or  not  re- 
cipients of  scholarships  or  fellowship 
grants)  for  a  particular  degree  at  a  qualified 
educational  organization  as  a  condition  to 
receiving  such  degree,  such  teaching,  re- 
search, or  other  services  shall  not  be  regard- 
ed as  part-time  employment  within  the 
meaning  of  this  paragraph. 

"(f)  Scholarships,  Fellowship  Orahts, 
AHD  QUALiriEO  Stttdeht  Loah  Forgivehess 
Not  Includable  Merely  Because  There  Is  a 
Rbquireiceht  of  Future  Service  ih  Teach- 
ing OR  Research.- 

"(1)  In  OEHERAL.- If— 

"(A)  an  amount  received  by  a  qualified  in- 
dividual would  be  excludable  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (e)  as  a  scholarship,  fellowship 
grant,  or  qualified  student  loan  forgiveness 
but  for  the  fact  that  such  individual  is  re- 
quired to  perform  teaching  services  for  a 
qualified  educational  organization  upon 
completion  of  his  post-graduate  course  of 
study,  and 

"'(B)  the  individual  establishes  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  scholarship, 
grant,  or  qualified  student  loan,  such 
amount  was  used  for  qualified  tuition  and 
related  expenses, 
gross  Income  shall  not  Include  such  amount. 

"(2)  Qualified  tuitioh  ahd  related  ex- 
PER8E8  defined.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'qualified  tuition  and  re- 
lated expenses'  shall  mean— 

"(A)  tuition  and  fees  required  for  the  en- 
rollment or  attendance  of  a  qualified  indi- 
vidual as  a  student  at  a  qualified  education- 
al organization,  and 

"(B)  fees,  books,  supplies,  and  equipment 
required  for  courses  of  Instruction  at  a 
qualified  educational  organization.". 


SEC  i.  EFFECTIVE  DATS. 

The  amendments  made  by  sections  2,  3. 
and  4  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  lieglnnlng 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Techmolooy  Education  Assistance  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1983.  Tbchnicai.  De- 
scriptioh 

SUIOURT 

Current  law  provisions  governing  the 
charitable  contribution  of  items  of  invento- 
ry of  a  taxpayer  generally  limit  the  taxpay- 
er's deduction  to  the  taxpayer's  basis  in  the 
property,  regardless  of  the  value  of  the 
property.  Exceptions  apply  In  limited  cases, 
such  as  contributions  of  certain  property  for 
the  care  of  the  ill,  or  contributions  of  scien- 
tific equipment  to  universities  for  use  in  re- 
search. 

In  the  case  of  donations  of  property  which 
has  been  used  in  the  taxpayer's  trade  or 
business  (section  1231  property)  current  law 
requires  the  taxpayer  to  reduce  its  deduc- 
tion for  any  depreciation  recapture  which 
would  be  recognized  if  the  property  were 
sold  at  a  gain. 

Under  the  bill,  corporations  would  be  en- 
couraged to  give  specific  types  of  property 
to  qualifying  organizations  for  educational 
use.  Under  new  Internal  Revenue  Code  sec- 
tion 174A,  contributions  of  qualified  com- 
puter equipment  to  pre-college  schools  and 
certain  other  organizations  which  use  the 
equipment  for  educational  purposes,  would 
qualify  for  a  deduction  equal  to  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property,  limited  to  the 
lesser  of  (1)  the  corporation's  basis  in  the 
property  plus  50%  of  its  markup  or  (2)  twice 
its  basis  in  the  property. 

The  same  treatment  would  be  available 
for  contributions  of  scientific  equipment  to 
Institutions  of  higher  education  for  use  in 
direct  education  or  in  research  or  research 
training  in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  engi- 
neering, computer  science,  the  physical  or 
biological/blomedical  sciences,  and  certain 
vocational  education  programs. 

This  treatment  is  identical  to  the  current 
law  exceptions  for  donations  of  inventory 
noted  above. 

Further,  the  bill  provides  incentives  for 
contributions  of  used  scientific  equipment 
to  institutions  of  higher  education  for  the 
uses  descrit>ed  above.  Under  this  provision,  a 
corporation  making  a  contribution  of  used 
property  may  take  a  deduction  equal  to 
150%  of  the  taxpayer's  original  basis  in  the 
property,  less  accimiulated  depreciation. 
Qualifying  property  would  be  scientific 
equipment  which  is  not  more  than  three 
years  old  when  contributed,  and  wiiich  will 
not  require  the  recipient  to  invest  any  funds 
in  repair  or  reconditioning  of  the  property 
in  order  to  make  it  functional. 

The  second  part  of  the  bill  amends  the 
current  law  provisions  governing  the  R&D 
credit  for  research  activities  which  corpora- 
tions contract  with  universities  to  perform. 

First,  the  bill  removes  such  amounts  from 
the  computation  of  base  period  research  ex- 
penditures for  purposes  of  the  determina- 
tion of  whether  the  taxpayer  has  increased 
its  research  and  experimentation  activities. 
This  removes  the  bias  of  current  law  which 
discourages  contracting  with  universities  of 
R&D  activities,  and  has  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  funding  of  university-based  re- 
search. 

Second,  the  bill  expands  the  definition  of 
payments  to  universities  which  will  be  treat- 
ed as  contract  research  expenses  for  pur- 
poses of  the  R&D  credit.  Under  these  provi- 
sions, amounts  paid  to  fund  faculty  salaries, 
or  to  fund  scholarships,  grants,  or  loans  for 


graduate  students  In  mathematics,  engineer- 
ing, or  science  would  be  treated  as  contract 
research  expenses. 

The  third  part  of  the  blU  clarifies  the  tax 
treatment  of  students  receiving  scholar- 
ships, grants,  or  loan  forgiveness  under  this  . 
bill.  A  new  code  section.  117  A.  provides  that 
such  amounts  will  be  excluded  from  income 
even  if  the  student  is  required  to  provide 
teaching  or  research  services  as  a  condition 
for  receiving  the  amount.  In  the  case  of 
loan  forgiveness,  the  amount  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  Income  only  if  the  student  is  re- 
quired to  teach  in  an  institution  of  higher 
education  after  completion  of  his  graduate 
study. 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  will  apply  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 

DETAILED  OESCRIPTIOH 

Deduction  for  equipment  donation* 

Under  section  170(e)  of  current  law,  de- 
duction for  contributions  of  property  which 
have  a  value  in  excess  of  the  taxpayer's 
basis  in  the  property  must  be  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  gain  which  would  be  ordi- 
nary income  if  the  property  were  sold. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  Inventory,  the  taxpay- 
er's deduction  Is  reduced  by  the  full  amount 
of  the  value  in  excess  of  basis,  so  that  the 
deduction  is  limited  to  basis.  For  example,  if 
the  maker  of  a  microscope  with  a  value  of 
$800  and  a  basis  of  $200  gives  the  micro- 
scope to  a  coUege  for  its  biology  classes,  the 
taxpayer  is  limited  in  its  deduction  to  $200. 
In  the  case  of  property  used  in  the  taxpay- 
er's trade  or  business  (section  1231  proper- 
ty), the  deduction  must  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  depreciation  recapture  which 
would  be  recognized  if  the  property  were 
sold. 

Under  section  170(e)  (3)  and  (4),  there  are 
limited  exceptions  for  contributions  of  In- 
ventory. Under  section  170(eX3),  taxpayers  ■ 
may  deduct  the  fair  market  value  of  inven- 
tory which  is  contributed  to  charitable  orga- 
nizations which  use  the  property  solely  for 
the  care  of  the  ill,  the  needy,  or  infants. 
However,  the  fair  market  value  deduction  Is 
limited  to  the  lesser  of  (1)  basis  plus  one- 
half  of  the  taxpayer's  markup  on  the  prop- 
erty, or  (2)  twice  basis. 

Under  section  170(eX4).  the  same  excep- 
tion applies  to  contributions  of  scientific 
property  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
for  use  in  research  or  research  training. 
Thus,  In  the  example  above,  if  the  recipient 
used  the  microscope  for  research  purposes, 
the  taxpayer  would  be  entitled  to  a  deduc- 
tion of  $400  (the  lesser  of  basis,  $200,  plus 
one-half  of  markup,  $300.  =$500,  or  twice 
basis.  $400). 

This  bill  adds  a  new  Code  section.  174A. 
wlilch  provides  for  the  deduction  for  dona- 
tions of  scientific  equipment  to  higher  edu- 
cation and  of  computer  equipment  to  pre- 
college  education.  C^irrent  law  section 
17(KeX4),  described  above,  would  be  made  a  ' 
part  of  this  new  section,  and  the  same  treat- 
ment as  applies  under  that  provision  would 
apply  to  the  additional  categories  of  equip- 
ment donations. 

Computer  Equipment  for  Pre-CoUege  Edu- 
cation.—the  first  category  of  equipment  do- 
nations is  for  transfers  of  qualifying  com- 
puter equipment  to  pre-coUege  schools  or  to 
museums,  libraries,  or  correctional  institu- 
tions which  use  the  equipment  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  Qualifying  computer  equip- 
ment Is  defined  to  include: 

(1)  Data  processors  which  can  support  at 
least  three  computer  languages,  have  RAM 
capacity  of  at  least  16,000  bytes  (and  can  be 
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ezpuided  to  at  leMt  i8.000)  and  which  are 
aeeompanled  by  a  display  acreen; 

(2)  Ancillary  computer  equipment,  which 
includes  display  screens,  printers,  or  disc 
drives  which  are  oompattlde  with  data  proc- 
essors owned  by  the  recipient  (or  trans- 
ferred to  the  recipient  in  conjunction  with 
the  transfer  of  the  ancillary  equipment): 

(3)  Installation  equipmoit  or  replacement 
parts; 

(4)  EducaUonal  software. 

In  addition,  to  qualify,  the  transfer  of  this 
property  must  meet  the  following  require- 
ments: 

(1)  It  must  be  covered  by  the  same  war- 
ranty that  the  taxpayer  would  provide  in 
the  sale  of  such  equipment; 

(2)  Except  in  the  case  of  software,  the 
property  must  be  assembled  by  the  taxpay- 
er, who  must  be  in  the  business  of  assem- 
bllnc  and  selling  such  equipment; 

(3)  The  property  must  be  transferred  to 
the  recipient  not  more  than  six  months 
after  it  is  assembled; 

(4)  The  property  must  be  new; 

(5)  The  taxpayer  must  have  a  written  plan 
for  these  transfers  under  which  there  will 
be  diversity  in  the  distribution  of  the  equip- 
ment on  a  geographical  basis  and  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  economic  status  of  the 
students  of  the  recipient; 

(6)  At  least  80%  of  the  use  of  the  property 
must  be  in  the  direct  education  of  students 
or  teachers; 

(7)  The  recipient  may  not  dispose  of  the 
property  in  exchange  for  other  property  or 
services  during  the  ACRS  life  of  the  proper- 
ty; 

(8)  The  taxpayer  must  provide  sufficient 
orienUtion  to  make  at  least  one  employee 
of  the  recipient  per  data  processor  trans- 
ferred proficient  in  the  operation  of  the 
equipment.  This  must  l>e  provided  at  no  cost 
to  the  recipient  or  its  employees: 

(9)  The  transfer  must  Ix  made  through 
the  governing  body  (e.g.,  school  board)  of 
the  recipient; 

(10)  The  governing  body  must  provide  a 
statement  to  the  taxpayer,  under  penalties 
of  perjury,  representing  that  the  property 
will  be  used  and  disposed  of  in  accordance 
with  requirements  (6)  and  (7);  in  the  case  of 
software,  the  statement  must  represent  that 
the  softwear  is  compatible  with  data  proces- 
sors of  the  recipient  and  that  it  is  suitable 
for  the  educational  programs  of  the  recipi- 
ent; and.  in  the  case  of  ancUlary  computer 
equipment,  the  statement  must  represent 
that  it  is  compatible  with  data  processors 
being  transferred  by  the  taxpayer  or  al- 
ready owned  by  the  recipient. 

This  provision  wlU  apply  to  transfers  of 
qualified  computer  equipment  during  the  5- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

Scientific  Equipment  for  Higher  Edvca- 
(iotu— The  second  category  of  equipment 
donation  which  will  qualify  for  the  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  limiting  deductions 
to  basis  is  for  transfers  of  qualified  scientif- 
ic equipment  to  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation. This  provision  applies  to  transfers  of 
scientific  or  technical  equipment  (or  re- 
placement parts  therefor)  which  is  invento- 
ry of  the  taxpayer,  or  which  is  used  in  the 
taxpayer's  trade  or  business  (used  scientific 
equipment). 

In  order  to  qualify,  the  transfer  must 
meet  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  In  the  case  of  new  property,  the  prop- 
erty must  be  covered  by  the  same  warranty 
that  the  taxpayer  would  provide  in  the  sale 
of  such  equipment; 

(2)  Except  in  the  case  of  software  or  used 
scientific  equipment,  the  equipment  must 


be  assembled  by  the  taxpayer,  who  must  be 
in  the  business  of  assembling  and  selling 
such  equipment; 

(3)  In  the  case  of  inventory  of  the  taxpay- 
er, the  eqtilt»nent  must  be  new  and  must  be 
transferred  to  the  recipient  not  more  than 
six  months  after  it  is  assembled;  in  the  case 
of  used  scientific  equipment,  the  equipment 
must  be  transferred  not  more  than  three 
years  after  the  property  is  placed  in  service; 

(4)  At  least  80%  of  the  use  of  the  equip- 
ment must  be  in  direct  education  of  stu- 
dents or  faculty,  or  in  research  and  experi- 
mentation (as  defined  under  section  174)  or 
research  training,  in  mathematics,  the  phys- 
ical or  blological/biomedlcal  sciences,  engi- 
neering, computer  science,  or  the  following 
categories  of  vocational  education:  comput- 
er and  information  services;  science  technol- 
ogy; engineering  and  engineering-related 
technologies;  precision  production  draftinr. 
and  precision  metal  worlc; 

(5)  The  recipient  may  not  dispose  of  the 
equipment  in  exchange  for  other  property 
or  services  during  the  ACRS  life  of  the 
property; 

(6)  The  transfer  must  be  made  through 
the  governing  body  (e.g..  tx>ard  of  trustees) 
of  the  recipient; 

(7)  The  governing  body  must  provide  a 
statement  to  the  taxpayer,  under  penalties 
of  perjury,  representing  that  the  equipment 
will  be  used  and  disposed  of  in  accordance 
with  requirements  (4)  and  (5); 

(8)  The  retail  value  of  a  single  unit  of  the 
property  must  be  at  least  $500  (except  in 
the  case  of  computer  software  which  must 
have  a  retail  value  of  at  least  $250.  or  in  the 
case  of  replacement  parts); 

(9)  In  the  case  of  used  scientific  equip- 
ment, the  property  must  be  functional  and 
ready  to  use  in  the  condition  in  which  it  Is 
transferred,  without  the  inctirrence  of  any 
cost  of  the  recipient  for  repairs  or  recondi- 
tioning. 

In  the  case  of  transfers  of  qualified  com- 
puter equipment  property  or  qualified  scien- 
tific property  which  is  new  inventory,  quali- 
fied services  may  also  be  given.  For  this  pxir- 
pose,  "qualified  services"  means  any  stand- 
ard contract  for  maintenance,  repairs,  or 
similar  services  normally  made  avtUlable  by 
the  taxpayer  to  customers  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  such  property,  which  con- 
tract is  transferred  to  the  recipient  in  con- 
nection with  the  transfer  of  qualified  prop- 
erty. 

Amount  of  Deduction.— The  amount  of 
the  deduction  for  qualifying  transfers  de- 
pends upon  whether  the  property  trans- 
ferred is  new  Inventory  or  used  scientific 
equipment. 

In  the  case  of  new  inventory,  the  amount 
of  the  deduction  allowed  is  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  property,  limited  to  the  lesser 
of  (1)  the  taxpayer's  basis  in  the  property 
plus  one-half  of  the  taxpayer's  markup  or 
(2)  twice  the  taxpayer's  basis.  For  example, 
assume  the  taxpayer  contributes  qualifying 
property  with  a  basis  of  $400,  and  that  the 
taxpayer's  markup  on  the  property  is  $600, 
so  that  the  value  of  the  property  is  $1,000. 
In  this  case,  the  allowable  deduction  is  $700 
which  is  the  basis  plus  one-half  of  the 
markup  ($400  plus  $300),  and  which  Is  less 
than  twice  basis  ($800). 

Where  orientation  is  provided  in  connec- 
tion with  the  transfer  of  qualified  computer 
equipment  property  to  pre-coUege  schools, 
the  direct  cost  incurred  by  the  taxpayer  in 
providing  such  orientation  is  included  in  the 
basis  of  the  property  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  allowable  deduction. 

In  the  case  of  used  scientific  equipment, 
the  deduction  allowed  is  ISO  percent  of  the 


taxpayer's  original  cost  in  the  equipment, 
reduced  by  the  total  depreciation  deduc- 
tions taken  by  the  taxpayer  in  connection 
with  the  equipment.  Under  this  provision,  a 
taxpayer  could  deduct  no  more  than  160 
percent  of  iU  cost,  taking  into  account  both 
the  deduction  under  this  provision  and  de- 
preciation deductions.  Because  the  property 
must  be  transferred  no  later  then  three 
years  after  it  is  placed  in  service,  in  many 
cases  there  will  be  a  partial  recapture  of  the 
investment  tax  credit  on  the  equipment. 
This  provision  eliminates  disputes  over  the 
value  of  the  used  equipment,  which  can  be 
very  difficult  in  cases  of  used  property. 

In  the  case  of  qualified  services,  the  allow- 
able deduction  is  the  lesser  of  (1)  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  services  or  (2)  150  per- 
cent of  the  taxpayer's  direct  costs  incurred 
in  providing  the  services. 

Finally,  in  the  case  of  computer  software, 
the  allowable  deduction  is.  in  the  case  of 
software  purchased  by  the  taxpayer  prior  to 
transfer,  the  fair  market  value  of  the  soft- 
ware, and,  in  the  case  of  software  which  is 
developed  by  the  taxpayer,  one-half  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  software. 

Limitation*  on  Deductions.— There  are 
two  limiUtions  on  deductions  under  this 
provision— one  a  percentage  of  the  taxpay- 
er's taxable  income,  the  other  a  limit  on  the 
number  of  units  of  property  which  may 
qualify  for  the  deduction. 

First,  the  deduction  allowable  under  the 
new  section  174A  may  not  exceed  10  percent 
of  the  taxpayer's  taxable  Income,  computed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  limitation  under 
section  170,  and  without  regard  to  any  de- 
duction under  this  provision,  less  the  tax- 
payer's total  deductions  under  section  170. 
Amoimts  exceeding  this  limit  may  be  car- 
ried forward  in  the  same  manner  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  section  170. 

Second,  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  of  quall- 
fsring  computer  equipment  property  or 
qualifying  scientific  property  (excluding 
used  scientific  equipment),  the  taxpayer 
may  take  into  account,  for  purposes  of  this 
provision,  up  to  the  numl>er  of  units  of 
property  transferred  equal  to  20  percent  of 
the  number  of  units  of  the  same  type  of 
property  which  the  taxpayer  sells  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  its  business  during  the  tax- 
able year.  Thus,  for  example,  if  a  taxpayer 
sells  500  units  of  a  particular  mass  spec- 
trometer during  a  taxable  year,  it  may  take 
into  account  no  more  than  100  of  such  spec- 
trometers transferred  to  qualifying  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  during  that  tax- 
able year,  for  purposes  of  this  provision. 
This  limitation  prevents  the  transfer  of 
property  which  the  taxpayer  is  unable  to 
sell  from  qualifying  for  the  treatment  of 
this  provision. 

CUaringhoute  for  Used  Scientific  Eouip- 
ment— Finally,  in  order  to  assist  institutions 
of  higher  education  locate  potential  sources 
of  used  scientific  equipment  which  the 
school  needs  for  qualifying  uses,  the  Nation- 
al Technical  Information  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  Is  to  establish  and 
administer  a  clearinghouse  for  used  scientif- 
ic equipment. 

The  clearinghouse  will  collect  information 
from  corporations  about  used  scientific 
property  which  qualifies  under  this  bill  and 
which  the  corporation  wishes  to  transfer  to 
a  qualifying  institution  of  higher  education. 
The  clearinghouse  wUl  publish  this  informa- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register,  not  leas  often 
than  monthly,  for  the  purpose  of  allowing 
qualified  recipients  of  the  equipment  to 
identify  sources  of  needed  equipment. 
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If  a  taxpayer  lists  used  scientific  equip- 
ment with  the  clearinghouM  not  more  than 
three  years  after  the  equipment  was  placed 
in  service,  and  if  it  is  transferred  to  a  quali- 
fied recipient  as  a  result  of  this  listing  not 
more  than  six  months  after  it  Is  so  listed, 
the  property  will  l>e  treated  as  having  been 
transferred  not  more  than  three  years  after 
being  placed  in  service. 

Expansion  of  RAD  credit  for  univertity 
basic  research  and  scientific  education 

Under  current  law,  in  order  to  qualify  for 
the  RAD  credit,  the  taxpayer  must  increase 
its  R4cD  expenditures  over  its  base  year  re- 
search expenses.  The  base  year  research  ex- 
pense Is  the  average  of  the  taxpayer's  quali- 
fied research  expenses  for  the  three  years 
preceding  the  current  year.  Qualified  re- 
search expenses  include  both  research 
which  the  taxpayer  performs  on  its  own  ac- 
count and  research  for  which  it  contracts 
(contract  research).  Included  in  contract  re- 
search is  65  percent  of  amounts  paid  to  uni- 
versities to  perform  basic  research. 

Elimination  of  University  RAD  from  Base 
Period  Research.— XSnAer  current  law,  pay- 
ments to  universities  for  the  performance  of 
basic  research  is  discouraged,  since  the  in- 
clusion of  such  payments  in  the  base  year 
research  expense  computation  make  It  more 
difficult  to  qualify  for  the  credit  in  subse- 
quent years.  This  is  compounded  by  the  fact 
that  payments  to  universities  for  iMsic  re- 
search are  much  less  likely  to  result  in  a 
return  to  the  taxpayer,  since,  by  definition, 
basic  research  is  for  the  advancement  of  sci- 
entific luiowledge,  not  having  a  specific 
commercial  objective. 

In  order  to  remove  this  impediment,  and 
thus  encourage  more  payments  to  universi- 
ties for  basic  research,  this  bill  eliminates 
such  payments  from  the  computation  of 
base  period  research  expenses.  This  can  he 
illustrated  using  an  example  comparing  cur- 
rent law  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
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ExtMnsion  of  Credit  to  Scientific  Educa- 
tion.—WhUe  current  law  allows  65  percent 
of  payments  for  basic  research  to  be  treated 
as  contract  research  expenses,  this  bill  adds 
two  additional  categories  of  payments 
which  will  l>e  so  treated. 

First,  payments  by  taxpayers  to  fund  fac- 
ulty salaries  in  mathematics,  engineering, 
computer  science,  or  the  ph)rsical  or  blologi- 
cal/biomedlcal sciences  in  liigher  education 
would  qualify.  However,  in  order  to  qualify, 
the  taxpayer  must  be  obligated  under  a 
binding  agreement  to  make  the  same  or 
greater  payment  for  at  least  three  consecu- 
tive years. 

Second,  contract  research  expense  will  in- 
clude amounts  paid  to  fund  scholarships, 
grants,  or  loans  to  graduate  students  in 
those  academic  disciplines. 

In  order  to  qualify  as  contract  research 
expenses  for  a  year,  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
paid  by  the  taxpayer  to  fund  faculty  sal- 


aires,  scholarships,  grants,  and  loans  under 
this  provision,  must  exceed  a  base  period 
contribution  amount.  The  base  period  con- 
tributicm  amount  is  the  average,  for  the  pre- 
ceding three  taxable  years,  of  all  payments 
made  by  the  taxpayer  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  which  qualify  for  a  deduc- 
tion under  section  170,  and  which  were  not 
designated  by  the  taxpayer  to  l>e  used  for 
faculty  salaries  or  for  graduate  student 
scholarships,  grants,  or  loans. 

Expansion  of  Qualifi/ing  Research  Orga- 
nizations.—Current  law  aUows  payments  to 
imiversities  for  basic  research  to  be  treated 
as  contract  research  expenses,  and  also 
allows  payments  to  certain  other  organiza- 
tions to  be  so  treated.  In  order  to  qualify,  an 
organization  must  be  described  in  section 
501(c)(3),  and  be  exempt  from  tax  under 
section  501(a);  it  must  be  organized  and  op- 
erated primarily  to  conduct  scientific  re- 
search; and  it  must  not  be  a  private  founda- 
tion. 

This  bill  adds  a  new  category  of  organiza- 
tion, payments  to  which  will  qualify  as  con- 
tract research  expenses  for  purposes  of  the 
R&D  credit.  Under  the  bill,  in  order  to  qual- 
ify as  such  an  organization.  It  must  be  de- 
scribed in  section  501(c)  (3)  or  (6)  and  be 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  501(a):  it 
must  be  organized  and  operated  primarily  to 
promote  scientific  research  or  scientific  edu- 
cation by  universities  of  other  organizations 
wliich  qualify  under  current  law;  and,  it 
must  expend,  on  a  current  basis,  substan- 
tiaUy  all  of  its  funds,  through  grants  or  con- 
tracts for  basic  research  or  scientific  educa- 
tion (within  the  meaning  of  new  section 
174A)  by  universities  or  other  qualified  re- 
search organizations  described  above. 
Exclusion  from  gross  income  of  certain 
sctiolarahips,  grants,  or  loan  forgiveness 
New  section  117 A  is  added  to  the  Code  to 
provide  for  the  tax  treatment  of  amounts 
received  by  graduate  students  in  mathemat- 
ics, the  physical  or  biological/biomedical  sci- 
ences, computer  science,  or  engineering,  in 
the  form  of  scholarships,  grants,  or  loan  for- 
giveness. Such  amounts  will  be  excluded 
from  the  student's  income,  in  the  case  of 
scholarships  and  grants,  even  though  the 
student  may  be  required  to  provide  teactiing 
or  research  services  for  the  institution  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  the  amount.  In  the 
case  of  loan  forgiveness,  such  amounts  will 
be  excluded  from  the  student's  income  only 
if  the  student  is  required  to  provide  teach- 
ing services  to  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  loan 
forgiveness. 

Effective  date 

The  amendments  made  by  the  bill  apply 
to  taxable  years  begiiming  after  the  date  of 
enactment.* 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Chafee): 
S.  1195.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ccxle  of  1954  to  promote  the 
contribution  of  scientific  equipment  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and 
universities  and  to  foster  university  re- 
search and  scientific  training;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

HIGH  TBCHMOLOCY  RCSEARCH  AlTD  EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPmNT  ACT  OF  19B3 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  with  Senator 
Chafee  which  is  designed  to  halt  our 
Nation's  slide  in  basic  research  and  de- 
velopment. Our  bill,  the  High  Tech- 


nology Research  and  Education  Devel- 
opment Act,  provides  enhanced  incen- 
tives for  the  private  sector  to  take  a 
number  of  steps  to  boost  basic  TL&D 
expenditures,  to  ease  the  shortage  of 
scarce  engineering  professors  at  our 
colleges  and  universities,  and  to  boost 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  equipment 
being  usi^  for  teaching  purposes  there 
and  in  vcx^tional  schools. 

This  legislation  has  been  developed 
with  the  close  cooperation  of  the 
American  EHectronics  Association,  the 
American  Association  of  Universities, 
and  the  American  Vocational  Associa- 
tion. They  share  with  me  a  vital  con- 
cern with  our  grim  R&D  picture  and  a 
desire  to  see  the  Federal  Government 
help  rather  than  hinder  an  expansion 
in  our  Nation's  commitment  to  re- 
search and  development  and  in  her 
technical  base. 

THE  BOLE  or  B*D 

A  substantial  body  of  lit«rature 
exists  providing  Justification  for  Fed- 
eral intervention  to  stimulate  RdcD 
spending.  Prof.  Kermeth  Arrow,  for 
example,  has  noted  that  capital  mar- 
kets discourage  invention  by  forcing 
inventors  to  bear  unwarranted  risks. 
Yet.  the  role  of  R&D  itself  in  enhanc- 
ing the  ability  of  our  society  to  pro- 
vide a  rewarding  and  boimtiful  life  is 
frequently  overlooked.  It  plays  that 
role  in  two  major  ways. 

KAD  AMD  JOBS 

First,  R&D  has  a  fundamental  influ- 
ence on  the  process  of  job  creation. 
For  example,  from  1972  to  1978.  the 
value  of  all  U.S.  manufacturing  ship- 
ments rose  at  an  annual  average  rate 
of  3.2  percent.  Forty-four  SIC  four- 
digit  industries  grew  at  a  rate  at  least 
twice  as  high,  however,  and  the  mar- 
keting of  new  products  was  critical  to 
that  above  average  performance  in 
over  75  percent  of  these  high-growth 
industries.  Indeed,  the  creation  and 
capture  of  foreign  markets,  in  particu- 
lar, by  such  industries  as  computers 
and  semiconductor  equipment  was 
critical  in  this  growth  pr(x;ess. 

The  (»pture  of  foreign  markets  and 
the  establishment  of  new  product  lines 
and  the  jobs  they  create  arise  directly 
and  explicitly  from  R&D  expendi- 
tures. Some  argue  that  technology 
transfer  from  abroad  is  a  shortcut  to 
the  development  of  new  products— 
that  R&D  spending  itself  is  ineffi- 
cient. But  such  technology  transfer  is 
only  a  short-term  alternative  to  R&D 
spending.  Purchasers  of  foreign  tech- 
nology will  always  be  behind  the 
learning  curve  for  new  technologies 
and  products  and  subject  to  abrupt 
loss  of  markets  as  their  more  innova- 
tive foreign  competitors  introduce  new 
or  more  efficient  products.  That  fun- 
damental reality  explains  the  market 
shift  over  the  past  15  years,  for  exam- 
ple, in  which  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  pursued  policies  to  move 
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that  notion  from  clever  imitator  to  in- 
novator. 

KJtO  *Jn>  PKOOUOTlVlTy 

The  second  fundamental  impact  of 
IUeD  is  to  boost  productivity— to  en 
hance  a  nation's  abUity  to  produce 
more  bountifully  while  providing 
greater  leisure  time  to  its  citizens. 
That  influence  was  acknowledged  in 
1981  by  Congress  when  it  enhanced 
the  stimulus  provided  in  our  tax  laws 
to  encourage  private  sector  R&D 
spending.  Along  with  incentives  for  ad- 
ditional saving  and  investment,  an  en- 
hanced tax  credit  for  such  R&D  was 
the  centerpiece  of  steps  provided  in 
the  Economic  Recovery  and  Tax  Act 
to  boost  national  productivity. 

The    beneficial    impact    of    R&D 
spending  on  productivity  directly  in- 
fluences a  nation's  ability  to  achieve 
fuU  employment  without  inflation.  My 
colleagues  here  are  familiar  with  the 
so-called  Phillip's  curve  tradeoff  be- 
tween  unemployment   and   inflation. 
The  economic  principle  portrayed  by 
this  curve  is  that  macroeconomlc  fiscal 
or    monetary     policies     designed     to 
remedy  either  unemployment  or  infla- 
tion invariably  magnifies  the  other.  It 
was  fashionable  several  years  ago  to 
argue  that  this  Phillip's  curve  tradeoff 
was  dead.  But  the  experience  of  the 
last   several    years    has    shown   that 
these   wishful   pronouncements   were 
premature— that  the  tradeoff  is  alive 
and  well.  Indeed,  over  10  million  un- 
employed Americans  are  mute  testimo- 
ny to  that  curve's  continued  validity. 
R&D  activity— by  boosting  productivi- 
ty—is one  key  and  effective  way  to 
break  that  curve— to  avoid  the  eco- 
nomic policy  tradeoff  between  infla- 
tion and  unemployment. 

In  fact,  substantial  R&D  spending 
may  well  be  the  most  efficient  way  for 
any  nation  to  simultaneously  achieve 
low  unemployment  and  low  inflation. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  showing 
that  our  decline  in  productivity 
growth  over  the  last  decade  has  paral- 
leled our  declining  pattern  of  national 
R&D  spending.  For  example,  annual 
U.S.  productivity  growth  averaged 
about  3  percent  from  1948  to  1973,  but 
fell  to  a  scant  0.8  of  1  percent  thereaf- 
ter. Total  U.S.  R&D  spending  in  real 
inflation-adjusted  dollars  peaked  in 
1968  before  declining  through  1976. 
Since  then,  it  has  exceeded  the  1968 
level,  but  the  long  leadtime  for  most 
R&D  activity  means  that  we  face 
years  still  of  relatively  poor  productiv- 
ity. 

A  more  comprehensive  measure  of 
U.S.  R&D  activity  is  R&D  spending  as 
a  share  of  GNP.  Those  daU  are  dis- 
couraging, as  well.  The  most  recent 
data  are  for  1981  when  R&D  spending 
stood  at  2.39  percent  of  GNP— a  level 
below  that  attained  during  the  1960s 
and  early  1970's.  In  fact,  from  1964  to 
1978,  the  share  of  our  GNP  being  de- 
voted to  R&D  plunged  fairly  steadily 
to  2.24  percent  from  almost  3  percent. 
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and  that  share  has  recovered  very 
little  since  then. 


NATIOIIAL  AHD  IMTKIUIATIOIIAL  HAD  TKEXIM 

These  data  suggest  that  a  strong 
link  exists  between  productivity  and 
R&D  spending.  But  it  reveals,  as  well, 
the  dismaying  trend  in  national  R&D 
spending  generally.  For  example,  as  a 
share  of  GNP,  R&D  outlays  have  risen 
slightly  since  1978.  Yet,  we  are  still  de- 
voting some  20  percent  less  to  R&D 
today  as  a  share  of  GNP  than  we  did 
in  the  1960's. 

At  the  same  time,  our  foreign  com- 
petitors, led  by  Japan  and  West  Ger- 
many have  stepped  up  their  own  R&D 
efforts.  In  West  Germany.  R&D 
spending  as  a  share  of  GNP  in  the 
1970's  rose  some  15  percent  above  the 
rate  maintained  in  the  1960's.  For 
some  years  in  the  1970's,  in  fact,  their 
share  of  GNP  devoted  to  R&D  spend- 
irig  exceeded  our  own.  The  Japanese 
pattern  has  been  even  more  pro- 
nounced. In  recent  years,  their  share 
of  GNP  devoted  to  R&D  has  been 
fully  one-third  above  the  levels  they 
maintained  during  the  1960's.  Their 
commitment  has  grown  while  ours  has 
shrunk. 

Due  to  our  heavy  Federal  defense 
and  space  R&D  efforts,  even  these 
international  data  on  national  R&D 
spending  give  a  rosier  perspective  than 
is  warranted.  A  comparison  of  purely 
civilian   R&D   spending   trends   here 
and    in    Japan    and    West    Germany 
should    ring    alarm    bells    all    across 
Washington.   Every   year  since   1968. 
West  Germany  has  devoted  a  larger 
share  of  its  GNP  to  civilian  R&D  than 
has  our  Nation.  In  fact,  that  R&D  gap 
has  grown  enormously,  with  Germany 
now  spending  2.15  percent  of  its  GNP 
on  civilian  R&D  in  1980.  compared  to 
only    1.66   percent  of  our  own  GNP 
during  1980,  excluding  capital  expend- 
itures.   This    gap    was    not    always 
present.  Indeed,  in  the  early  1960's,  ci- 
vilian R&D  as  a  share  of  GNP  here  ex- 
ceeded that  share  in  Germany.  Yet, 
while  civilian  R&D  in  West  Germany 
as  a  share  of  GNP  almost  doubled  over 
the  past  two  decades,  it  rose  a  scant  33 
percent  here. 

The  rise  in  Japanese  civilian  R&D  as 
a  share  of  GNP  over  that  period  has 
not  been  as  dramatic  as  West  Germa- 
ny's record.  But  it  too  stands  at  close 
to  2  percent  of  that  island  nation's 
GNP— almost  one-quarter  greater 
than  our  own  level  of  1.66  percent  of 
GNP  devoted  to  civilian  R&D. 

Our  lagging  civilian  R&D  spending 
is  offset  to  some  extent  by  spillover 
from  the  robust  Federal  space  and  de- 
fense R&D  program.  But  that  spill- 
over can  scarcely  be  expected  to  close 
the  civilian  R&D  gap  between  our- 
selves and  Japan  or  West  Germany. 
And  offsetting  any  such  spUlover 
impact  is  the  efficiency  with  which  at 
least  Japan  appears  to  apply  her  R&D 
dollars.  Both  Japan  and  the  European 
Community  (EC)  have  long  favored  a 


rationalization  of  R&D  efforts  be- 
tween civilian  firms  to  avoid  wasteful 
duplication  of  effort.  And  Japan  has 
become  a  pronounced  world  leader  in 
encouraging  collusion  between  erst- 
while competitors  on  especially  long 
term  R&D  projects— projects  with  a 
high  risk  of  failure  but  with  commen- 
surately  high  benefits  if  they  yield 
technological  advances  which  evolve 
into  major  new  industries  of  the 
future.  The  EC  is  seemingly  seeking  to 
adopt  that  approach,  as  well,  with  ita 
new  $300  mUlion  to  $1  billion  R&D 
effort  in  microelectronics  and  automa- 
tion, featuring  collaboration  between 
international  competitors. 

Both  the  EC  and  Japan  utilize  an 
extensive  array  of  tax  incentives  to 
spur  private  R&D.  And  they  provide 
other  assistance  as  well  which  critical- 
ly enhances  the  ability  of  their  firms 
to  innovate  effectively.  Trade  barriers 
have  commonly  been  adopted,  espe- 
cially by  Japan,  to  force  technology 
transfers  by  U.S.  firms  eager  to  gain 
footholds    in    the    robust    Japanese 
market.  And  while  such  transfers  have 
occurred  only  as  a  last  resort  in  many 
cases,  they  have  occasionally  involved 
the  sacrifice  of  proprietary  informa- 
tion  with    potentiaUy    harmful   long 
term  affects  on  the  international  com- 
petitive situation  of  the  U.S.  firms.  In 
addition,  both  Japan  and  the  EC  have 
aggressively  promoted  technical  edu- 
cation  at   a   time   when   engineering 
schools  here  face  great  difficulty  in  re- 
cruiting and  keeping  faculty  and  mod- 
ernizing equipment  used  in  the  class- 
room. 


A  CrVlLIAN  BASIC  RfcD  PHOMOTIOII  PROGRAM 

Federal  fimds  have  been  and  must 
continue  to  be  a  significant  source  of 
funding  for  civilian  R&D.  But  the  pa- 
perwork requirements  associated  with 
Federal  funding,  its  inflexible  focus  on 
traditional  areas  of  research,  its  year- 
to-year  fluctuations  in  fimding  avail- 
ability, its  compartmentalizatlon,  and 
a  heavy  reliance  on  peer  review  may 
discourage  as  much  truly  innovative 
R&D  as  it  encourages.  To  insure  that 
our  Nation  can  continue  to  remain  at 
the  forefront  of  technological  change 
and  the  jobs  it  creates,  civilian  R&D 
efforts  here  should  more  closely 
match  those  abroad.  Specifically,  we 
should  seek  to  stimulate  sufficient  pri- 
vate sector  civilian  R&D  that  it  com- 
pares favorably  with  the  relative  com- 
mitment in  our  major  trading  competi- 
tors of  Japan  and  West  Germany— a 
level  comparable  to  about  2  percent  of 
GNP. 

An  increased  R&D  commitment  is 
necessary,  but  particular  focus  must 
be  given  to  basic  R&D  rather  than  ap- 
plied R&D.  Basic  research  is  risky,  ex- 
pensive, and  can  take  years  to  gener- 
ate a  payoff.  Soaring  interest  rates, 
lagging  profits,  and  poor  sales  have  hit 
especially  hard  at  civilian  basic  re- 
search.   U.S.    Industry,    for   example. 


now  spends  only  3.6  percent  of  every 
research  dollar  on  basic  R&D,  down 
from  7  percent  in  the  mid- 1960's.  Uni- 
versity R&D  has  been  a  major  casual- 
ty of  our  declining  focus  on  civilian 
basic  R&D  because  60  percent  of  all 
basic  R&D  is  done  at  imiversities.  In- 
dustry today  is  the  source  of  a  scant  3 
percent  of  scientific  fimding  at  univer- 
sities, down  from  11  percent  in  the 
1950's.  As  a  result,  less  than  15  percent 
of  all  R&D  is  done  at  universities  now, 
compared  to  20  percent  in  Japan 
which  has  a  commenserately  much 
higher  priority  on  basic  R&D. 

The  R&D  tax  credit  changes  en- 
acted in  1981  were  a  start  toward  re- 
versing our  sagging  focus  on  basic 
R&D.  But  it  has  proven  to  be  an  inad- 
equate stimulus,  bound  up  too  heavily 
in  caveats  and  redtape.  IBM,  for  exam- 
ple, testified  last  year  that  the  strings 
associated  with  the  1981  tax  law 
changes  were  such  that  they  provided 
no  special  incentive  to  seek  out  the 
collaboration  of  universities.  And  Dr. 
Paul  Grey,  president  of  MIT,  reported 
last  spring  that  his  school  was  negoti- 
ating only  one  research  agreement  as 
a  consequence  of  the  R&D  tax  credit 
provisions  added  in  1981. 

To  insure  that  basic  R&D  research 
receives  the  boost  it  needs,  I  believe  we 
need  to  further  build  on  the  1981 
changes. 

EXPLANATION  OP  LHSI8LATIOR 

The  Bentsen-Chaf  ee  High  Technolo- 
gy Research  and  Education  Develop- 
ment Act  will  enhance  our  national 
R&D  effort  in  two  broad  ways.  First, 
it  will  encourage  greater  participation 
and  collaboration  on  R&D  projects  by 
private  firms  with  universities.  Our 
colleges  and  universities  are  the  enti- 
ties most  concerned  with  basic  R&D— 
the  type  of  fundamental  R&D  which 
is  risky  but  necessary  to  insure  that 
our  Nation  continues  to  achieve  scien- 
tific breakthroughs  and  maintain  its 
technological  superiority.  Our  interna- 
tional competitors  are  increasingly  fo- 
cusing their  national  resources  on 
basic  R&D,  and  I  believe  we  must 
answer  these  challenges  by  encourag- 
ing greater  basic  R&D  here  Involving 
the  private  sector  and  public  educa- 
tion. 

The  second  way  our  legislation  will 
enhance  our  national  R&D  effort  is  by 
improving  our  technical  education 
base.  The  specific  components  of  our 
bill  are  outlined  in  the  attached  fact- 
sheet.  In  brief,  this  legislation  has 
four  major  components: 

1.  PACULTT  SHORTAGIS 

I  introduced  S.  2474.  the  Scientific 
Research  and  Education  Act.  last  year 
specifically  to  address  our  engineering 
faculty  shortage.  That  legislation  and 
provisions  of  the  legislation  being  in- 
troduced today  are  similar  in  intent:  to 
substantially  increase  the  number  of 
engineers  being  graduated  by  our 
some  280  engineering  schools. 


Such  an  increase  is  necessary  to  en- 
hance our  Nation's  technological  base. 
Let  me  quote  the  remarks  on  this 
point  which  I  made  less  than  1  year 
ago  in  introducing  S.  2474: 

My  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  giant 
strides  made  by  Japan  in  c&rvlng  out  mar- 
kets abroad  at  our  expense.  Less  well  under- 
stood are  the  complex  forces  at  work  re- 
sponsible for  their  success.  Price  competi- 
tiveness is  one  facet.  But  increasingly,  our 
international  marketers  are  encountering 
Japanese  items  which  are  at  least  as  ad- 
vanced technically  and  qualitatively  as 
those  made  anjrwhere  else  in  the  world. 
Indeed,  in  some  technical  product  lines,  Jap- 
anese technology  is  the  cutting  edge. 

This  technological  expertise  has  not  been 
developed  by  accident.  It  is  the  explicit 
result  of  an  aggressive  Japanese  national 
policy  to  upgrade  their  society's  technical 
base  by  stressing  engineering  undergraduate 
education— a  policy  which  sees  Japan,  with 
only  half  our  population,  produce  substan- 
tially more  electrical  engineers,  for  exam- 
ple, than  we  do.  Dr.  F.  Karl  Willenbrock, 
who  is  Cecil  H.  Qreen,  Professor  of  Engi- 
neering at  Dallas'  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity, testified  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Cominittee  last  year  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can Electronics  Association.  He  noted  that 
Ji4>an  produces  163  engineering  graduates 
per  million  population  and  the  Soviets  260 
per  million,  while  we  produce  only  63  per 
million,  down  even  from  the  88  per  million 
rate  scored  here  as  recently  as  1970.  As  a 
result,  Japan  graduates  4,000  more  bachelor 
degree  electronic  engineers  annually  than 
we  do.  The  ntmiber  and  quality  of  engineers 
we  produce  will  have  a  major  and  long-term 
impact  on  our  Nation's  ability  to  conduct 
R&D,  to  retain  world  markets,  and,  above 
all,  to  boost  productivity.  In  turn,  it  will 
have  a  dramatic  impact  on  the  growth  in 
real  per  capita  income  and  efforts  to  trim 
unemployment  whUe  holding  inflation  and 
interest  rates  down.  And,  in  light  of  our 
need  to  strengthen  the  defense  sector,  the 
urgency  to  ensure  that  adequate  numbers  of 
engineers  are  being  graduated  from  our 
some  280  engineering  colleges  has  never 
been  greater. 

The  private  sector  reflects  this  urgency. 
Private  employers,  for  example,  contend 
they  will  need  as  many  has  50,000  new  com- 
puter and  electrical  engineers  in  1985  alone 
while  only  some  15,000  are  graduated  annu- 
ally now.  The  American  Electronics  Associa- 
tion has  projected  a  demand  for  199,000  new 
electrical  and  computer  science  engineers 
over  the  1980-85  period— almost  three  times 
higher  than  the  number  which  will  be  grad- 
uated in  that  same  period.  Including  the 
impact  of  retirements  and  deaths,  well  over 
35,000  engineering  slots  will  go  unfilled  each 
year  through  1985  in  this  Nation.  Our  engi- 
neering schools  would  need  to  triple  enroll- 
ment overnight  to  meet  this  demand— a  very 
unlikely  event  and  one  which  would  scarcely 
dent  the  6:1  lead  enjoyed  by  the  Soviets 
today  in  the  number  of  college  graduates 
majoring  in  technical  areas. 

These  demand  shortfall  projections  are 
enormous.  Yet,  the  surge  in  R&D  in  these 
fields  and  in  the  number  of  firms  able  to 
carve  out  market  shares  and  new  products 
suggest  that  these  estimates  may  prove  ac- 
curate or  even  be  low.  Hewlett-Packard,  for 
example,  derived  three-quarters  of  its  sales 
in  1980  from  products  not  even  available 
five  years  earlier.  And  the  pace  of  competi- 
tion is  quickening  daily. 

The  rising  demand  and  salaries  of  engi- 
neers has  sparked  a  resurgence  in  student 


interest  in  engineering.  It  is  the  second  most 
favored  career  choice  now  of  high  school 
seniors.  Undergraduate  engineering  enroll- 
ment is  rising  7  to  8  percent  a  year  and  dou- 
bled during  the  1970's,  placiiijg  substantial 
pressure  on  both  engineering  faculty  and 
teaching  equipment.  Yet.  despite  the  antici- 
pated decline  in  overall  college  enrollements 
as  the  baby  boom  enters  their  twenties,  en- 
gineering schools  have  not  even  been  able  to 
keep  pace  with  surging  student  demand. 
Indeed,  at  least  10  percent,  or  2,000,  engi- 
neering faculty  slots  sit  empty  nationwide 
according  to  the  American  Electronics  Asso- 
ciation, with  computer-related  faculty  va- 
cancies as  high  as  50  percent  at  some  uni- 
versities. 

The  cause  of  these  faculty  shortages  is 
straightforward.  Engineering  colleges  and 
universities  cannot  successfully  compete  for 
graduate  engineers  with  private  industry.. 
They  are  last  in  the  salary  sweepstakes  and 
are  falling  further  behind  each  academic 
year.  Ten  years  ago,  for  example,  about  one- 
half  of  the  new  Stanford  University  engi- 
neering Ph.  D.'s  chose  teaching.  Last  year,  a 
scant  24  percent  did. 

The  result  of  limited  faculty  is  a  winnow- 
ing process  among  engineering  school  appli- 
cants not  unlike  that  with  our  medical 
schools.  Georgia  Tech  can  accept  only  1,700 
of  the  7,000  applications  it  receives.  Stu- 
dents must  score  in  the  very  high  97th  per- 
centile on  entrance  exams  to  gain  admission 
to  the  University  of  Illinois  engineering  pro- 
gram at  Champaign-Urbana.  An  incredible 
20  percent  of  all  undergraduates  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  (San  Diego)  are  engi- 
neering students  now,  and  economics  writer 
Robert  Samuelson  reported  recently  that 
due  to  overcrowding,  some  students  can 
only  get  computer  time  there  in  the  wee 
hours  of  the  morning.  San  Jose  State  has 
1,000  students  holding  in  other  curricula 
waiting  like  birds  of  prey  for  an  engineering 
school  slot  to  open  up. 

Engineering  schools  do  not  have  the  flexi- 
bility to  meet  this  surging  demand  for  two 
reasons:  (I)  difficulty  in  stretching  tight 
budgets  to  meet  the  soaring  salaries  being 
offered  graduate-level  engineers  when  total 
college  enrollment  is  declining  and  tenured 
faculty  in  other  disciplines  must  be  re- 
tained; and  (2)  difficulty  in  providing  ade- 
quate equipment  for  the  training  of  growing 
student  engineer  populations. 

Filling  the  curent  faculty  gap  is  an  imme- 
diate requirement.  But  a  longer  term  solu- 
tion is  needed,  as  well.  Engineering  faculty 
are  drawn  from  the  national  pool  of  s{>ecial- 
ists  with  engineering  graduate  degrees.  That 
pool  has  been  shrinlcing  noticeably  as  prom- 
ising engineering  bachelor  graduates  from 
every  engineering  school  increasingly  flock 
to  high  paying  industry  Jobs.  Data  from  the 
American  Association  of  Engineering  Soci- 
eties, for  example,  show  that  the  number  of 
master  degrees  awarded  in  electrical  engi- 
neering was  down  12  percent  in  1980  com- 
pared to  1970.  The  number  of  Ph.D.  degrees 
in  that  field  was  off  an  incredible  40  per- 
cent. 

Even  these  alarming  numbers  underesti- 
mate the  decline,  however.  U.S.  engineering 
schools  have  truly  become  world  universl-  • 
ties.  In  1980,  over  46  i>ercent  of  their  engi- 
neering graduate  students  were  foreign  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  will  not  work  or  teach 
here  ui>on  graduation.  An  unbelievable  66 
percent  of  the  Ph.D.'s  awarded  in  electrical 
engineering  during  1980  were  to  foreign  stu- 
dents. These  students  are  certainly  wel- 
comed here,  particularly  since  their  school 
spaces  are  not  sought  by  our  own  college 
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gnduaUs.  Tet,  many  will  or  must  rettini 
home  abroad  upon  graduation,  further  de- 
Idettnc  our  national  stodi  of  engineers 
qualified  to  teach. 

The  University  of  California  at  Davis  eval- 
uated the  impact  of  the  grim  engineering 
graduate  student  picture  in  light  of  expand- 
ing a>gin<«r1ng  school  enrollment.  Their 
study  concluded  that  a  net  shortage  of 
about  500  faculty  slots  a  year  will  exist 
throughout  this  entire  decade.  Adding  the 
current  faculty  shortage  of  2,000  slots 
means  a  net  minimum  engineering  faculty 
shortage  in  the  1980'8  of  some  6,000  to  7,000 
highly  trained  men  and  women— compara- 
ble to  one-third  of  our  Nation's  existing  en- 
gineering faculty  pool. 

Private  industry  is  reacting  to  the  short- 
age of  graduate  engineering  students.  The 
X3JS.  Semiconductor  Industry  Association, 
for  example.  Is  budgeting  up  to  $6  million 
this  year,  and  perhaps  double  that  next 
year,  for  university  engineering  research 
and  assistance  to  graduate  students.  Despite 
such  efforts,  the  engineering  faculty  short- 
age will  become  worse.  Bounties  are  being 
offered  now  by  firms  for  the  referral  of  pos- 
sible engineering  employees  even  though  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  our  most  severe  postwar 
recession  with  industry  operating  at  less 
than  71  percent  of  capacity.  And  It  takes 
little  imagination  to  picture  the  drain  from 
our  engineering  faculties  and  graduate 
classes  which  will  accompany  any  return  to 
robust  economic  growth  and  the  looming  de- 
fense buildup. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  presented 
these  introductory  remarks  last  year, 
additional  evidence  has  come  to  light 
regarding  our  engineering  faculty 
shortage.  Last  year.  Iowa  State  had  24 
engineering  faculty  vacancies  out  of 
275  slots.  The  University  of  Rhode 
Island  was  short  12  slots  out  of  a  total 
of  71.  The  University  of  Minnesota's 
engineering  school  was  seeking  to  fill 
20  slots  out  of  a  faculty  of  174.  Oregon 
State  was  looking  without  success  to 
fill  nine  engineering  faculty  slots  to 
round  out  an  88-person  faculty.  The 
University  of  Colorado  was  short  15 
facility  positions  out  of  a  budgeted 
157.  And  Perm  State  had  30  empty  en- 
gineering slots  out  of  248. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  have 
not  stood  helplessly  by  as  these  facul- 
ty shortages  have  grown.  Indeed,  well 
over  one-half  have  initiated  devices 
over  the  last  year  to  pay  their  engi- 
neering faculty  more  than  faculty  in 
other  disciplines.  But  these  steps  will 
not  fill  vacancies.  At  best,  they  will 
only  stem  the  drain  and  prevent  them 
growing  even  larger. 

To  help  fiU  these  critical  faculty  va- 
cancies, the  Bentsen-Chafee  bill  makes 
payments  by  firms  to  supplement  fac- 
ulty and  graduate  student  salaries  in 
engineering  and  other  technical  areas 
eligible  for  the  R4eD  tax  credit, 
a.  Rja>  ruMDiMG 
The  current  R&D  tax  credit  should 
be  enhanced  to  increase  the  lure  of 
basic  R4eD  spending  by  private  firms 
in  collaboration  with  universities  and 
other  nonprofit  research  entitles.  Re- 
search grants  to  universities  must 
compete  with  the  bewildering  variety 
of  other  legitimate  corporate  needs. 
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from  new  capital  investment  to  Inven- 
tory to  advertising.  Yet,  because  basic 
university  R&D  can  have  substantial 
social  effects  on  productivity  and  em- 
ployment, research  grants  from  pri- 
vate firms  and  collaborative  universi- 
ty/private sector  efforts  should  be  fur- 
ther encouraged.  Our  legislation  will 
do  that  by:  First,  altering  the  current 
R&D  tax  credit  applicable  to  research 
and  the  new  education  grants  to  uni- 
versities by  eliminating  the  tax  credit's 
so-called  rolling  base,  and.  second,  by 
broadening  the  credit  to  cover  grants 
which  are  made  to  private  nonprofit 
organizations  conducting  basic  R&D. 
s.  DOHATiOK  or  wjuipiixirr  ahd  computehs 

POR  TBACHIHC  PUKPOSXS 

The  third  component  of  our  legisla- 
tion deals  with  technical  equipment 
used  to  teach  technical  vocational  edu- 
cation subjects:  math,  computer  sci- 
ence, engineering,  and  other  scientific 
subjects.  The  engineers  being  turned 
out  by  our  colleges  and  universities  are 
no  better  than  the  equipment  used  in 
their  training.  And  the  age  of  that 
equipment  Is  a  public  scandal.  Indeed, 
a  recent  survey  by  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  equipment  used  for  teach- 
ing at  our  engineering  schools  foimd 
most  of  it  to  be  20  or  30  years  old.  ac- 
tually predating  the  Integrated  circuit 
era. 

Outdated  equipment  is  the  norm 
across  the  education  spectrum,  in  fact, 
from  vocational  high  schools  to  com- 
munity colleges  to  4  year  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  graduate  schools.  The 
shortage  of  contemporary  equipment 
for  use  In  the  classroom  Is  especially 
alarming  at  our  engineering  schools.  A 
survey  by  the  American  Electronics 
Association  found  that  merely  replac- 
ing existing  outdated  equipment  at 
such  schools  would  cost  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars.  Some  examples: 

The  University  of  Colorado  needs  $4  mil- 
lion to  update  existing  equipment  at  its 
Boulder,  Denver,  and  Colorado  Springs  cam- 
puses. 

The  University  of  Kansas  needs  $1.5  mil- 
lion to  upgrade  existing  teaching  equip- 
ment. 

Penn  SUte  needs  $8.25  million  to  renovate 
its  current  teaching  equipment. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  needs  $2.75 
million  to  modernize  existing  equipment. 

The  University  of  Idaho  needs  $2  million 
to  replace  existing  equipment. 

The  University  of  Wyoming  needs  $3.3 
million  to  update  existing  teaching  equip- 
ment. 

Iowa  SUte  needs  $5.1  million  over  the 
next  five  years  to  upgrade  existing  equip- 
ment. 

The  University  of  Rhode  Island  needs  $1 
million  to  replace  outdated  equipment. 

Oregon  State  needs  $750,000  to  replace 
aging  equipment,  while  Portland  State 
needs  $1.35  million  to  modernize  teaching 
equipment. 

These  outlays  to  replace  existing 
outdated  equipment  used  to  teach  en- 
gineering and  computer  science 
courses  are  enormous.  But  they  are 
only  the  tip  of  the  Iceberg.  Equipment 


needed  to  accommodate  the  expansion 
of  engineering  school  enrollments  to 
meet  rising  student  demand  are  astro- 
nomical. Iowa  State's  engineering 
school  alone,  for  example,  estimates 
that  It  will  need  $22.1  million  In  new 
equipment  Just  for  their  expanded 
electrical  engineering,  mechanical  en- 
gineering, and  computer  science  cur- 
rictilums. 

The  need  for  new  vocational  educa- 
tion equipment  in  our  secondary  and 
community  colleges  Is  even  worse.  Yet, 
equipment  budgets  there  and  at  our 
engineering  schools  are  woefully  Inad- 
equate. The  University  of  Kansas'  en- 
gineering school,  for  example,  has  an 
annual  capital  budget  of  a  scant 
$52,000.  The  University  of  Iowa's 
equipment  purchase  budget  is  but 
$40,000  annually. 

The  grim  state  of  equipment  in  our 
vocational  school  currlculums  and 
postsecondary  schools  Is  not  a  new 
problem.  As  I  noted  last  year  in  Intro- 
ducing my  Scientific  and  Technical 
Equipment  Act: 

The  results  of  a  survey  by  the  American 
Vocational  Association  in  the  spring  of  1981 
reveals  in  stark  detail  the  dated  sUtus  of 
equipment  used  in  our  vocational  training 
and  education  entities.  Some  227  schools 
participated  In  the  survey.  Over  half  were 
not  using  computer-assisted  design  or  manu- 
facturing technology  In  their  currlculums  at 
all.  Almost  20  percent  had  no  fiber  optics 
technology  available  for  students.  And  74 
percent  had  not  acquired  robotic  or  laser 
technology  equipment.  In  the  technical  area 
generally,  44  percent  of  their  tools  and 
equipment  were  over  10  years  old.  In  the 
technical  and  industrial  currlculums,  52  per- 
cent of  the  tools  and  equipment  were  over 
10  years  old. 

In  light  of  the  budget  crunch  at 
State  and  local  levels,  the  poor  state  of 
teaching  equipment  In  our  vocational 
education  programs,  community  col- 
leges, and  colleges  and  universities  will 
not  soon  be  remedied.  Yet,  the  dismal 
state  of  that  equipment  seriously  un- 
dermines the  quality  of  technical  edu- 
cation being  received  by  student  para- 
professionals  and  engineering  students 
across  the  board  In  our  education 
system. 

Our  bill  seeks  to  close  this  education 
equipment  gap.  It  will  provide  fabrica- 
tors of  technical  equipment  with  a 
charitable  tax  deduction  for  scientific 
and  technical  equipment,  computer 
software  and  equipment  replacement 
parts  donated  to  first,  secondary 
school  vocational  education  programs 
of  a  technical  nature,  second,  1-  and  2- 
year  postsecondary  schools,  and  third, 
to  all  4-year  colleges  and  universities. 
To  Insure  that  only  contemporary 
equipment  will  be  donated  to  such 
schools,  donations  must  be  no  more 
than  3  years  old.  And  recipients  of  do- 
nated equipment  must  certify  that  the 
equipment  is  being  used  In  order  for 
donors  to  be  eligible  for  the  charitable 
tax  deduction.  The  donated  equipment 
must  be  used  for  student  Instruction 


or  for  the  instruction  of  faculty.  My 
legislation  will  provide  comparable 
treatment  for  service  contracts,  and 
for  equipment  needed  to  service  tech- 
nical equipment,  as  well,  when  donat- 
ed to  eligible  institutions. 

The  need  to  provide  contemporary 
high  technology  equipment  for  our  vo- 
cational education  schools  and  colleges 
is  matched  by  the  need  to  build  a 
strong  computer  literacy  base  in  our 
youths.  For  that  reason,  the  biU  also 
provides  computer  fabricators  with  an 
incentive  tax  deduction  for  donations 
to  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
This  provision  Is  similar  In  Intent  to 
the  so-called  Apple  bill  Introduced  last 
year  by  my  good  colleague.  Senator 

DAIfrORTH. 

This  provision  provides  for  tax 
deductions  based  on  the  cost  of  provid- 
ing ancillary  equipment  for  donated 
computers,  for  software,  and  for  the 
servicing  of  such  equipment,  as  well. 
Since  most  schools  typically  do  not 
have  trained  computer  experts  on 
their  faculty,  all  computer  donations 
must  be  accompanied  by  orientation 
services.  Etonors  of  computers  must 
insure  that  at  least  one  faculty 
member  Is  proficient  In  the  use  of  the 
donated  hardware  at  no  cost  to  the  re- 
cipient school. 

4.  GHAOOATK  8TUDKHT  AS8I8TAMCK 

To  enhance  the  impact  of  grants  to 
boost  graduate  student  Incomes  made 
under  the  act,  the  bill  contains  a  pro- 
vision to  exclude  such  grants  from  stu- 
dent gross  Incomes.  Such  exclusion 
will  be  permitted  whether  the  grants 
are  in  the  form  of  scholarships,  direct 
grants  or  loan  forgiveness  received  by 
graduate  students  in  math,  engineer- 
ing, and  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences,  where  the  student  Is  required 
to  perform  future  teaching  services  at 
his  or  her  college. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  fact  sheet 
covering  the  many  details  of  the  legis- 
lation and  I  ask  for  unanimous  con- 
sent for  that  factsheet  and  for  the  bill 
Itself  to  appear  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Factshxkt— Tbk    High     TicmioLOGT    Rx- 

SXASCH     AlfD     EDnCATIOnAL     DKVELOmifT 

Act  OP  1983 

Summary 
a.  krhahckd  bquifmkmt  donatiom  dkductior 

The  Act  provides  an  enhanced  deduction 
to  corporate  contributors  of: 

(1)  Computer  equipment,  software,  and  re- 
lated orientation,  maintenance  and  repair 
services,  given  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  for  use  in  education; 

(2)  Scientific  and  technical  equipment  and 
apparatus  and  computer  software,  given  to 
colleges,  universities.  Junior  colleges  and  vo- 
cational schools  for  use  In  education,  re- 
search, and  research  training. 


B.  BXPAmioii  OP  cusanrT  kjid  csidit  por  inn- 

VKRSrTT  BASIC  RUXARCR  TO  IlfCLUDI  8CIKII- 
TIPIC  KDUCATIOH 

(1)  Makes  eligible  for  the  credit  amounts 
paid  for  scientific  education  used  to  fund 
faculty  salaries  of  scholarships  and  loans  to 
graduate  students  In  the  sciences. 

(2)  EHimlnates  from  the  corporate  taxpay- 
er's base  year  research  expenses  for  R&D 
credit  purposes  any  amounts  paid  to  univer- 
sities or  other  qualified  organizations  for 
basic  research  or  scientific  education. 

I.  XRHAMCXD  KQDIPMERT  DONATIOH  DKDUCTIOH 

(SBcnoii  a  OP  trx  act) 

A.  Qualiflied  contribution  of  compvier 
CQuipment  to  elementary  and  tecondary 
school* 

(1)  Eligible  equipment 
New  data  processor  with  screen. 
New  ancillary  equipment  for  use  in  con- 
nection with  a  compatible  data  processor  of 
the  school:  display  screen,  printer,  disc 
drive,  computer  software  suitable  for  educa- 
tional applications,  any  necessary  installa- 
tion equipment,  and  replacement  parts. 

(2)  Eligible  services 
Maintenance,    repair,    reconditioning,    or 

similar  services  normally  offered  by  the  con- 
tributor in  connection  with  the  sale  or  lease 
of  such  computer  equipment  or  software. 

Orientation  services  which  must  be  pro- 
vided as  a  condition  of  the  deduction,  with- 
out cost  to  the  school  or  teachers,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  agreement  between  the  con- 
tributor and  the  school,  to  one  or  more 
teachers  so  as  to  make  at  least  one  teacher 
per  data  processor  proficient  in  the  use  of 
the  donated  computer  equipment.  Such 
training  may  be  provided  by  the  contribu- 
tor's employees  or  by  another  competent 
person  vnier  an  agreement  with  the  con- 
tributor. Such  training  costs  are  Included  in 
the  basis  of  the  donated  property  for  deduc- 
tion purposes. 

B.  Qualified  contrUnition  of  scientific 
eguipTnent  to  colleges,  universities,  junior 
colleges,  and  vocational  schools 

(1)  Eligible  equipment 

Scientific  or  technical  equipment  or  appa- 
ratus that  is  newly  manufactured  or  has 
been  used  in  the  taxpayer's  business  for  3 
years  or  less; 

Computer  software  developed  or  pur- 
chased by  the  contributor; 

Installation  equipment  and  replacement 
parts. 

(2)  Eligible  uses 

Direct  education  of  students  and  faculty, 
research,  or  research  training,  in  the  United 
States  in  mathematics,  engineering,  comput- 
er science  and  applications,  the  physical  or 
biological  sciences,  and  in  comparable 
courses  at  vocational  education  entities. 

(3)  Eligible  services 
Maintenance,    repair,    reconditioning,    or 

similar  services  ordinarily  provided  by  the 
contributor  In  a  commercial  sale  or  lease  of 
such  property. 

C.  Amount  of  the  allotoable  deduction 
(1)  New  scientific  equipment  and  computer 

hardware 
Fair  market  value,  limited  to  the  lesser  of 
(A)  the  sum  of  basis  plus  one-half  of  the  or- 
dinary income  gain  that  would  have  been  re- 
alized by  the  contributor  had  the  new  inven- 
tory property  instead  been  sold  or  (B)  twice 
basis. 

(2)  Used  scientific  equipment 
150  percent  of  original  cost  less  accumu- 
lated depreciation. 


(S)  Computer  software 
Purchased  by  taxpayer  prior  to  contribu- 
tion: Fair  market  value. 

Developed  by  taxpayer  One-half  of  fair 
market  value. 

(4)  Maintenance  and  repair  services 
Lesser  of  (A)  fair  market  value  of  such 
services  (as  determined  by  the  amount  itor- 
mally  paid  by  customers  for  such  services) 
or  (B)  150  percent  of  the  cosU  of  the  tax- 
payer in  providing  such  services. 

II.  EXPAHDEO  RAD  CRXDIT  POR  UMIVmsrTT 
BASIC  RXSXARCH  TO  IRCLUOX  BCmTIPIC  BDU- 
CATIOII  (SECTIOH  3  OP  THX  ACT) 

A.  Expansion  of  credit  to  include  faculty  sal- 
aries and  scholarships  and  loans  to  gradU' 
ate  students  in  the  sciences 

65  percent  of  corporate  payments  to  uni- 
versities and  other  qualified  organizations 
for  (a)  "scientific  education"  to  fund  faculty 
salaries  in  colleges  and  vocational  schools 
and  scholarships  and  loans  to  graduate  stu- 
dents in  mathematics,  engineering,  or  the 
physical  or  biological  sciences,  and  for  (b) 
university  basic  research,  are  eligible  for  the 
R&D  credit. 

Corporate  payments  for  faculty  salaries 
must  be  made  pursuant  to  a  3-year  commit- 
ment by  the  contributor. 

B.  Elimination  of  payments  for  Qualified 
basic   research   and  scientific  education 
from  base  period  research  expenses 
Corporate   pajrments   to   a   university   or 

other  qualified  organization  for  basic  re- 
search or  scientific  education  are  not  includ- 
ed in  the  contributor's  base  period  research 
expenses  for  purposes  of  computing  the  in- 
cremental R&D  credit  for  subsequent  tax- 
able years. 

C.  Additional  Qualified  organization 
Adds  to  the  list  of  qualified  organizations 
to  whom  corporate  payments  for  basic  re- 
search and  scientific  education  are  eligible 
for  the  R&D  credit  any  organization 
exempt  under  section  501(c)(6)  or  section 
501(cK3)  and  operated  primarily  to  promote 
basic  scientific  research  or  scientific  educa- 
tion via  grants  to  or  contracts  with  universi- 
ties. 

CLARIPICATIOR  OP  TRX  EZCLUSIOH  PROM 
INCOME  OP  SCHOLARSHIPS,  GRAlfTS,  AJIS  LOAM 
PORGIVENESS  RECEIVED  BT  CRASUATE  STU- 
DENTS UNDER  THE  EXPANDED  RAO  CREDIT 
(SECTION  4  OP  THE  ACT) 

Clarifies  that  amounts  received  in  the 
form  of  scholarships,  grants,  and  loan  for- 
giveness, by  a  graduate  student  in  the  physi- 
cal biological  sciences,  mathematics,  or  engi- 
neering under  the  expanded  R&D  credit  for 
university  basic  research  and  scientific  edu- 
cation are  excluded  from  such  student's 
gross  income,  where  he  or  she  is  required  to 
perform  future  teaching  services  for  the 
university  or  college  as  a  condition  of  receiv- 
ing such  scholarships,  grants,  or  loan  for- 
giveness. 


EPPBCTTVE  DATE  OP  THE  BILL  (SaCTION  S  OP  THE 
ACT) 

The  amendments  made  by  the  Act  are  to ' 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment. 

S.  1195 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled. 
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ncnON  I.  SHOCTTITLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "High  Tech- 
nology Research  and  Educational  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1»83". 

SBC  r  DEDUCTION  KMI  CONTlUBimONS  OF  SOEN. 
TinC  AND  TSCMNICAL  PROPHrTY 
TOR  USK  IN  HIGH  TBCHNOUKJY  EDU- 
CATION. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
ber«by  amended  by  striking  paragraph  (4) 
of  subMcUon  (e)  of  section  170  and  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  to  part  VI  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  I  as  a  new  section 
174A  the  foUowtng:  

"Smc.  n4A.  CoKTRiBUTiOHS  OF  SciEmnc 

AKD  TKHHICAL  PROPraXT  VSED  FOR  EdUCA- 
TIOR  urn  RiSKAXCB.— 

"(a)  Allowakce  of  onmcnoii.— There 
shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction  any  qualified 
education  or  research  transfer  (as  defined  in 
subsection  (b)).  which  is  made  within  the 
taxable  year. 

"(b)     QOAUFIKD     KDOCATIOH     OR     RBSBARCH 

TRAMSTKR.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'education  or  research  transfer'  means 
a  transfer  without  consideration  by  a  corpo- 
ration of— 

"(1)  qualified  scientific  property  or  quali- 
fied services  to  an  educational  organization 
that  is  described  in  section  nO(b)(l)(AKil) 
and  that  is  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion (as  defined  in  section  3304(f)).  a  second- 
ary school  offering  vocational  education 
programs,  or  an  area  vocational  school  (as 
defined  in  Public  Law  94-482); 

"(2)  qualified  computer  equipment  proper- 
ty or  qualified  services  to  an  educational  or- 
ganization that  (1)  is  described  in  section 
170(bKlXAKli)  and  (U)  is  not  an  institution 
of  higher  education  (as  defined  in  section 
3304(f)):  or 

"(3)  qualified  computer  equipment  proper- 
ty or  qualified  services  to  a  school  operated 
as  an  activity  of  an  organization  described 
in  section  501(c)(3)  and  exempt  from  income 
tax  under  section  501(a)  if  such  school  (1) 
normally  maintains  a  regular  faculty  and 
curriculum  and  normally  has  a  regularly  en- 
rolled body  of  pupils  or  students  In  attend- 
ance at  the  place  where  its  educational  ac- 
tivities are  regularly  carried  on.  and  (ii)  is 
not  an  institution  of  higher  education  (as 
defined  in  section  3304(f)). 

"(c)  Qtjalifikd  property.— 

"(1)  QTJALIFKI)  computer  BQniPlttHT  PROP- 

ntiY.- For  purposes  of  this  section,  'quali- 
fied computer  equipment  property'  means 
tangible  personal  property  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  section  1221  which  is  trans- 
ferred to  an  educational  organization  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (bK2)  or  a  school  de- 
scribed in  subsecUon  (bK3),  but  only  if 

"(A)  such  transfer  is  made  through  the 
governing  body  of  the  qualified  educational 
organization  or  sch(X>l, 

"(B)  such  transfer  is  of  computer  equip- 
ment which,  for  purposes  of  this  section, 
means  any  of  the  following: 

"(Da  data  processor  which— 

"(I)  is  suitable  for  educational  use, 

"(II)  will  support  at  least  3  computer  lan- 
guages. 

"(HI)  has  a  random  access  memory  with  a 
capacity  for  at  least  16,000  bytes,  expanda- 
ble to  at  least  48,000  bytes,  and 

"(IV)  Is  accompanied  by  a  screen  for  visual 
display  of  the  data, 

"(ii)  ancillary  computer  equipment  trans- 
ferred for  use  in  cormection  with  a  data 
processor  described  in  clause  (i)  which  is 
contributed  by  the  taxpayer  or  which  al- 
ready is  owned  by  the  recipient,  but  only 
upon  a  written  finding  by  the  governing 
body  of  the  recipient  that  such  ancillary 
computer    equipment    is    compatible    with 
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daU  processors  which  the  recipient  holds. 
I^)r  this  purpose  ancillary  computer  equip- 
ment shall  mean  a  display  screen,  a  printer, 
a  disc  drive,  and  computer  software  which  is 
suiUble  for  use  in  Instructional  applications 
in  the  educational  envirorunent  in  which 
the  data  processor  is  to  be  used; 

"(ill)  any  installation  equipment  or  re- 
placement parts  for  equipment  described  in 
clauses  (i)  or  (11). 

"(C)  such  trarwfer  of  computer  equipment 
is  accompanied  by  the  same  warranty  or 
warranties  normally  provided  by  the  manu- 
facturer in  connection  with  a  sale  of  the 
equipment  contributed, 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  property  other  than 
computer  software,  such  transfer  is  of  prop- 
erty at  least  50  percent  of  which  is  assem- 
bled by  the  taxpayer,  and  the  taxpayer  is 
regularly  engaged  in  the  business  of  assem- 
bling and  selling  computer  equipment  of  the 
same  kind  as  such  property. 
"(E)  such  transfer  is  made— 
"(1)  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date 
upon  which  the  assembly  of  the  property  is 
substantially  completed,  and 

"(ii)  during  the  5-year  period  begiiming  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act, 

"(F)  such  transfer  is  made  pursuant  to  a 
written  plan  of  the  taxpayer  under  which 
there  will  be  no  undue  concentration  of  the 
taxpayer's  transfers  of  qualified  property 
either  on  a  geographical  basis  or  upon  the 
basis  of  the  relative  economic  status  of  the 
students  of  the  recipients, 

"(O)  the  original  use  of  the  computer 
equipment  is  by  the  recipient  educational 
organization  or  school. 

"(H)  substantially  all  of  the  use  of  the 
transferred  property  by  the  recipient  will  be 
at  its  instltution(s)  directly  in  the  education 
of  students  in  the  United  SUtes, 

"(I)  the  transferred  property  is  not  re- 
transferred  by  the  recipient  in  exchange  for 
money,  other  property,  or  services, 

"(J)  the  taxpayer  receives  from  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  recipient  of  the  trans- 
ferred property  a  written  statement  execut- 
ed under  penalties  of  perjury  representing 
that  the  use  and  disposition  of  the  property 
by  the  recipient  will  be  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  clauses  (H)  and  (I), 

"(K)  except  in  the  case  of  property  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (l)(BKili)  of  this 
subsection,  the  value  of  the  property  trans- 
ferred exceeds  $250,  and 

"(L)  the  taxpayer,  at  no  cost  to  the  recipi- 
ent or  its  participating  teachers,  provides 
sufficient  orientation,  as  determined  by  an 
agreement  between  the  taxpayer  and  the  re- 
cipient, to  one  or  more  teachers  employed 
by  recipient  to  make  at  least  one  teacher 
per  data  processor  proficient  in  the  oper- 
ation and  use  of  the  transferred  property  In 
the  direct  education  of  student.  Such  pro- 
gram shall— 

"(1)  be  conducted  by  employees  of  the  tax- 
payer or  by  any  other  competent  person  au- 
thorized by  the  taxpayer  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  between  the  taxpayer  and  such 
person,  and 

"(ii)  be  provided  at  a  location  as  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  the  agreement  between 
the  taxpayer  and  the  recipient. 

"(2)   QUAIJFIKD   SCIEKTIFIC   PROPERTY.— For 

purposes  of  this  section  the  term  qualified 
scientific  property'  shall  mean  computer 
software  and  tangible  personal  property 
that  is  described  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  section 
1221  or  that  is  property  used  in  the  taxpay- 
er's trade  or  business  (as  defined  in  section 
1231(b»  and  which  is  transferred  to  an  edu- 
cational organization  described  in  subsec- 
tion (bMl).  but  only  if- 


(A)  such  traivsfer  is  made  through  the 
governing  body  of  the  qualified  educational 
orgRnization, 

"(B)  such  property  is  scientific  or  techni- 
cal equipment,  or  other  property,  apparatus, 
or  replacement  parts  therefor,  substantially 
all  of  the  use  of  which  by  the  recipient  is 
for  direct  education  of  studenU  or  faculty, 
for  research  and  experimentation  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  174),  or  for  research 
training,  in  the  United  States  in  the  physi- 
cal, computer  and  biological  sciences  or 
technologies,  engineering  and  engineering 
technologies,  mathematics  and  electronic 
and  automated  industrial,  medical  and  agri- 
cultural equipment  and  instrumentation  op- 
eration. 
"(C)  such  transfer  is  made— 
"(1)  in  the  case  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
1221,  not  later  than  6  months  after  the  date 
upon  which  the  assembly  of  the  property  is 
substantially  completed,  or 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty used  in  a  taxpayer's  trade  or  business 
(as  defined  in  section  1231(b)),  not  more 
than  3  years  after  the  property  is  first 
placed  in  service  by  the  taxpayer, 

"(D)  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  of  tangible 
personal  property  that  is  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  1221,  such  transfer  is  of 
property  at  least  50  percent  of  which  is  as- 
sembled by  the  taxpayer,  and  the  taxpayer 
Is  regiUarly  engaged  in  the  business  of  as- 
sembling and  selling  scientific  or  technical 
equipment  or  apparatus  of  the  same  kind  as 
such  property, 

"(E)  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  of  tangible 
personal  property  that  is  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  1221,  the  original  use  of 
such  property  is  by  the  recipient  education- 
al organization, 

"(P)  the  transferred  property  is  not  re- 
transferred  by  the  recipient  educational  or- 
ganization within  5  years  of  the  date  of  the 
original  transfer  to  recipient  in  exchange 
for  money,  other  property,  or  services, 

"(O)  the  taxpayer  receives  from  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  recipient  educational  or- 
ganization a  written  statement  executed 
under  penalties  of  perjury  representing  that 
the  use  and  disposition  of  the  property  by 
the  recipient  will  be  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (F). 

"(H)  except  In  the  case  of  property  that  is 
computer  software  or  replacement  parts 
(within  the  meaning  of  subparagraph 
(2KB)),  the  value  of  the  property  trans- 
ferred exceeds  $250, 

"(I)  such  transferred  property  is  accompa- 
nied by  the  same  warranty  or  warranties 
normally  provided  by  the  manufacturer  in 
connection  with  a  sale  of  the  equipment  or 
apparatus  transferred  and 

"(J)  in  the  case  of  a  transfer  of  property 
that  is  used  in  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  busi- 
ness (as  defined  in  section  1231(b)).  the 
property  is  functional  and  usable  in  the  con- 
dition in  which  it  is  transferred  for  the  pur- 
pose of  direct  education  of  students  or  fac- 
ulty, research  or  experimentation,  or  re- 
search training  without  the  necessity  of  any 
repair,  reconditioning,  or  other  Investment 
by  the  recipient  educational  organization, 
and  the  taxpayer  and  the  recipient  so  agree 
in  writing. 

•'(3)  Qualified  services.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  qualified  services' 
shall  mean  any  standard  contract  between 
the  taxpayer  and  any  qualified  recipient 
(within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (b)(1), 
(bK2),  or  (bK3)  of  this  section)  In  connec- 
tion with  any  transfer  of  qualified  computer 
equipment  property  or  qualified  scientific 


property  for  maintenance,  repair,  recondi- 
tioning, or  any  other  similar  services  nor- 
mally made  available  by  the  taxpayer  to  its 
customers  in  connection  with  the  sale  or 
lease  of  such  property. 

"(e)   AMOUMT   of   AIXOWABLn   DEDncnoN.— 

The  amount  of  the  deduction  allowable 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  be— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  tangible  personal  prop- 
erty that  Is  described  In  paragraph  (1)  of 
section  1221.  fair  market  value,  limited  to 
the  lesser  of  (A)  the  sum  of  basis  and  one- 
half  of  the  amount  of  gain  which  would  not 
have  been  long-term  capital  gain  If  the 
property  transferred  had  been  sold  by  the 
taxpayer  at  its  fair  market  value  (deter- 
mined at  the  time  of  such  transfer),  or  (B) 
twice  the  basis  of  such  property: 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  twgible  personal  prop- 
erty that  is  used  in  the  taxpayer's  trade  or 
business  (as  defined  In  section  1231(b)).  150 
percent  of  basis  (without  regard  to  adjust- 
ments under  section  1016)  less  any  adjust- 
ments tmder  section  1016(a); 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  qualified  services  the 
lesser  of  (1)  the  fair  market  value  of  such 
services  (as  determined  by  the  amount  nor- 
mally paid  by  customers  for  such  services) 
or  (11)  150  percent  of  the  costs  of  the  tax- 
payer in  providing  such  services; 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  computer  software— 

"(A)  which  has  been  purchased  by  the 
taxpayer  prior  to  the  transfer,  fair  market 
value  (determined  at  the  time  of 

"(B)  which  has  been  developed  by  the  tax- 
payer, one-half  of  fair  market  value  (deter- 
mined at  the  time  of  such  transfer); 

In  the  case  of  training  services  provided 
pursuant  to  subsection  (c)(lKL),  the  costs 
incurred  by  the  taxpayer  in  providing  such 
services  shall  be  included  In  the  basis  of  the 
qualified  computer  equipment  property  for 
purposes  of  computation  of  the  deduction 
allowable  under  subparagr^h  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(f)  Limitations  or  allowable  deduc- 
Tioii.— The  deduction  otherwise  allowable 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section— 

"(1)  shall  not  exceed  for  any  taxable  year 
10  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  taxable  income 
computed  without  regard  to— 

"(A)  section  170. 

"(B)  part  VIII  of  subchapter  B  (except 
section  248), 

"(C)  any  net  operating  loss  carryback  to 
the  taxable  year  under  section  172.  and 

"(D)  any  capital  loss  carryback  to  the  tax- 
able year  under  section  1212(a)(1). 
less  the  taxpayer's  total  dedui^ions  under 
section  17(Ka)  for  the  taxable  year.  Amounts 
exceeding  this  limitation  may  be  carried  for- 
ward In  the  same  manner  as  a  deduction 
under  section  170. 

"(2)  shall  not  be  allowed  in  the  case  of  a 
transfer  of  otherwise  qualified  computer 
equipment  property  or  qualified  scientific 
property,  where  the  taxpayer's  total  quali- 
fied education  or  research  transfers  of  such 
property  in  the  taxable  year,  as  determined 
on  a  product-by-product  basis,  exceed  20 
percent  of  the  number  of  units  of  such 
product  sold  by  the  taxpayer  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  its  business  in  that  taxable 
year. 

"(g)  Deflw iTiows.- For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  the  term  'substantially  all'  shall  mean 
at  least  80  percent; 

"(2)  the  term  'corporation'  shall  not  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  an  electing  small  business  corporation 
(as  defined  In  section  1371(b)). 

"(11)  a  personal  holding  company  (as  de- 
fined in  section  542),  and 


"(Ul)  a  service  organization  (as  defined  in 
secUon  414(mK3)).". 

SBC.  t.  EXPANSION  OF  CREDIT  FOR  UNIVERSITY 
RESEARCH  AND  RELATED  ACTIVITIBS. 

Subsection  (e)  of  section  44F  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  C^ode  of  1954  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(e)  (Credit  available  with  respect  to 

CERTAIN  BASIC  RESEARCH  OR  EDUCATION  EX- 
PENDITURES BY  COLLEGES,  UNrVERSITIES  AND 
CEETAIH  RESEARCH  ORGANIZATIONS.— 

"(1)  In  GENERAL.— 65  percent  of  any 
amount  paid  or  incurred  in  any  taxable  year 
by  a  corporation  to  any  qualified  organiza- 
tion for  basic  research  or  scienflfic  educa- 
tion to  be  performed  by  such  organization 
shall  be  treated  as  contract  research  ex- 
penses paid  or  incurred  in  carrying  on  any 
trade  or  business  of  the  taxpayer  in  that 
taxable  year  (without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (bK3)(B)).  The  pre(»eding 
sentence  shall  apply  only  if  the  amount  is 
paid  or  Incurred  pursuant  to  a  written 
agreement  between  the  corporation  and  the 
qualified  organization. 

"(2)     Not     INCLUDED     IN     BASE     YEAR     EZ- 

PENSES.— PH}r  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  the  credit  allowed  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  taxable  yesir,  any  amount  treat- 
ed as  contract  research  ext>enses  under  sub- 
section (aXl)  shall  not  be  Included  in  the 
qualified  research  expenses  for  any  year  in 
the  base  period. 

"(3)  Qualified  organization.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'qualified 
organization'  means— 

"(A)  any  educational  organization  which 
U  described  In  section  170<b)(lHAKll)  and 
which  is  an  institution  of  higher  education 
(as  defined  in  section  3304  (f ))  or  an  area  vo- 
cational education  school  (as  defined  in 
PubUc  Law  94-482), 

"(B)  any  other  organization  which— 

"(1)  is  described  in  section  501(cK3)  and 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  501(a), 

"(11)  is  organized  and  operated  primarily 
to  conduct  scientific  research,  and 

"(111)  Is  not  a  private  foundation,  or 

"(C)  any  organization  which— 

"(1)  Is  described  in  section  501(cK6)  or 
501(cX3)  and  is  exempt  from  tax  under  sec- 
Uon 501(a). 

"(11)  is  organized  and  operated  primarily 
to  promote  scientific  research  or  scientific 
education  by  qualified  organizations  (within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  (e)(3)  of  this  sec- 
tion) pursuant  to  written  agreements,  and 

"(ill)  expends  on  a  current  basis  substan- 
tially all  of  Its  funds  through  grants  or  con- 
tracts for  basic  research  or  scientific  educa- 
tion by  a  qualified  organization  (within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (e)(3)  of  this  section. 

"(4)  Basic  research.— The  term  'basic  re- 
search' means  any  original  investigation  for 
the  advancement  of  scientific  knowledge  not 
having  a  specific  commercial  objective, 
except  that  such  term  shall  not  include— 

"(A)  basic  research  conducted  outside  of 
the  United  States,  and 

"(B)  basic  research  in  the  social  sciences 
or  humanities. 

"(5)  Scientific  education.— The  term  "sci- 
entific education"  means  the  education  of 
students  and  faculty  at  an  institution  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3)(A)  In  engineering 
or  engineering  technologies,  the  physical, 
biological  and  computer  sciences  or  technol- 
ogies, mathematics,  and  electronic  and  auto- 
mated medical.  Industrial  and  agricultural 
equipment  and  instrumentation  operation. 

"(6)  Limitation  on  scientific  education 
AMOUNTS.— Any  amount  paid  or  Incurred  by 
a  cortwratlon  for  scientific  education  in  any 
taxable  year  shall  be  treated  as  contract  re- 


search expenses  only  to  the  extent  such 
amounts  are  used  by  the  recipient— 

"(A)  for  the  payment  of  wages  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  3401(a))  to  any  individ- 
ual directly  engaged  in  providing  such  scien- 
tific education  or 

"(B)  to  fund  scholarships  and  loans  for 
students  attending  such  qualified  organiza- 
tion (within  the  meaning  of  paragraph 
(eKA))  who  possess  a  bachelor's  degree  or 
its  equivalent  and  are  engaged  in  post-grad- 
uate study  in  mathematics,  computer  sci- 
ence and  applications,  engineering,  or  the 
physical  or  biological  sciences;  and 
Provided,  however.  That  the  amounts  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  are  paid  or  in- 
curred pursuant  to  a  written  agreement  be- 
tween the  corporation  or  qualified  organiza- 
tion (within  the  meaning  of  subsection 
(eK3))  and  the  recipient  which  obligates  the 
corporation  or  qualified  organization  to 
render  a  like  amount  to  the  re<dpient  in 
each  of  not  less  than  3  consecutive  taxable 
years. 

"(7)  Special  rules  for  grants  to  certain 
research  funds.— 

"(A)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  a  qualified  fund  shall  be  treated 
as  a  qualified  organization  and  the  require- 
ments of  paragraph  (1)  that  the  basic  re- 
search be  performed  by  the  qualified  orga- 
nization shall  not  apply. 

"(B)  Qualified  fund.— For  purposes  of 
subparagraph  (A),  the  term  "qualified 
fund"  means  any  organization  which— 

"(I)  is  described  In  section  501(cK3)  and 
exempt  from  tax  under  section  501(a)  and  is 
not  a  private  foundation. 

"(11)  Is  established  and  maintained  by  an 
organization  established  before  July  10. 
1981.  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
clause  (1): 

"(ill)  Is  organized  and  operated  exclusively 
for  purposes  of  making  grants  pursuant  to 
written  research  agreements  to  organiza- 
tions described  In  paragraph  (SKA)  for  pur- 
poses of  basic  research,  and 

"(Iv)  makes  an  election  under  this  para- 
graph. 

"(C)  Effect  of  election.— 

"(i)  In  general.— Any  organization  which 
makes  an  eiectlon  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  treated  as  a  private  foundation  for 
purposes  of  this  title  (other  than  section 
4940),  relating  to  excise  tax  based  on  Invest- 
ment Income). 

"(11)  Election  revocable  only  with  con- 
sent.—An  election  under  this  paragraph, 
once  made,  may  be  revoked  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary. 

"(8)  C^ERTAIN  CORPORATIONS  NOT  ELIGIBLE.- 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term 
'corporation'  shall  not  include— 

"(A)  an  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tion (as  defined  in  section  1371(b)), 

"(B)  a  [>er8onal  holding  company  (as  de- 
fined in  section  542),  and 

"(C)  a  service  organization  (as  defined  in 
section  414(mK3)).". 

SEC.  I.  (XARIFICA'nON  OF  EXCLUSION  FROM 
GROSS  INCOME  OF  SCHOLARSHIPS, 
GRANTS.  AND  LOAN  FORGIVENESS. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
hereby  amended  by  adding  to  part  III  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  I  as  a  new  section 
117 A  the  following: 

"Sec.  117A.  Scholarships,  Fellowship 
Grants,  and  Student  Loan  Forgiveness  Re- 
ceived BY  (Certain  Graduate  Science  Stu- 
dents.— 

"(a)  General  rule.— In  the  case  of  a  quali- 
fied individual,  gross  income  does  not  in- 
clude— 
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"(1)  any  mmount  received— 

"(A)  M  a  acholarahip. 

"(B)  SB  a  fellowship  grant,  or 

"(C)  as  qualified  student  loan  forgiveness, 
including  the  value  of  contributed  services 
and  aoconunodations;  and 

"(2)  any  amount  received  to  cover  ex- 
penses for— 

"(A)  travel. 

"(B)  reaearch. 

"(C)  dertcal  help,  or 

"(D)  equipment 
which  are  incidental  to  such  a  scholarship 
or  to  a  fellowship  grant,  but  only  to  the 
extent  that  the  amount  is  so  expended  by 
the  recipient. 

"(b)  QuAunxD  liiPivutUAL.- For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'qualified  in- 
dividual' shaU  mean  a  student  who  is  at- 
tending a  qualified  educational  organiza- 
tion, who  poaaesses  a  bachelor's  degree  or  its 
equivalent,  and  who  is  engaged  in  postgrad- 
uate study  as  a  degree  candidate  in  mathe- 
matics, computer  science  and  applications 
engineering,  or  the  pliysical  or  biological 
sciences; 

"(C)      QUAUFIXD      XDDCATIOHAL      ORGAHIZA- 

Tioit.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'qualified  education  organization'  sliall 
mean  an  educational  institution  which — 

"(1)  is  described  in  section  17(KbKl) 
(AXil), 

"(2)  admits  as  regular  students  only  indi- 
viduals having  a  certificate  of  graduation 
from  a  high  school,  or  the  recognized  equiv- 
alent of  such  a  certificate, 

"(3)  is  legally  authorized  within  such 
State  to  provide  a  program  of  education 
beyond  high  school,  and 

"(4)  provides  an  educational  program  for 
which  it  awards  a  bachelor's  or  higher 
degree. 

"(d)     QVAUnWD     STUDKHT     LOAH     FORCIVK- 

mss.— For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'qualified  student  loan  forgiveness'  shall 
mean  the  forgiveness  of  a  loan  received  by  a 
qualified  Individual  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(b))  for  the  purpose  of  financing  his  post- 
graduate course  of  study  In  mathematics, 
computer  science  and  application  engineer- 
ing, or  the  physical  or  biological  sciences, 
but  only  to  the  extent  that— 

"(1)  the  amount  represented  by  the  loan 
was  so  expended,  and 

"(2)  such  student  is  required  in  a  written 
loan  agreement,  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
such  forgiveness  of  the  loan,  to  perform 
teaching  services  for  a  qualified  educational 
organization  upon  completion  of  his  post- 
graduate course  of  study. 

"(e)  LiMTtATioH.— In  the  case  of  a  quali- 
fied individual,  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
apply  to  that  portion  of  any  amount  re- 
ceived which  represents  payment  for  teach- 
ing, research,  or  other  services  In  the  nature 
of  part-time  employment  required  as  a  con- 
dition to  receiving  the  scholarship,  the  fel- 
lowship grant,  or  qualified  student  loan.  If 
teaching,  research,  or  other  services  are  re- 
quired of  all  candidates  (whether  or  not  re- 
cipients of  scholarships  or  fellowship 
grants)  for  a  particular  degree  at  a  qualified 
educational  organizational  organization  as  a 
condition  to  receiving  such  degree,  such 
teaching,  research,  or  other  services  shall 
not  be  regarded  as  part-time  employment 
within  the  meaning  of  this  paragraph. 
"(f)    Scholarships,    fellowship    graitts, 

AHD    qUALiriKD     STOSEMT     LOAD     PORGIVZNCSS 
HOT  mCLUSABLK  MKBKLy   BBCAUSE  THKRX  IS  A 

RmmniKirT  or  putusx  servici  ih  tkachuic 
oausBaacB.— 

"(1)  In  OBIWRAI-- If— 
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"(A)  an  amount  received  by  a  qualified  In- 
dividual would  be  excludable  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (e)  as  a  scholarship,  fellowship 
grant,  or  qualified  student  loan  forgiveness 
but  for  the  fact  that  such  individual  is  re- 
quired to  perform  teaching  services  for  a 
qualified  educational  organization  upon 
completion  of  his  post-graduate  course  of 
study,  and 

"(B)  the  individual  establishes  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  of  the  scholarship, 
grant,  or  qualified  student  loan,  such 
amoiuit  was  used  for  qualified  tuition  and 
related  expenses, 
gross  Income  shall  not  Include  such  amount. 

"(2)  QDALirnm  xuinoii  ahd  rxlatkd  kx- 
pehsxs  DmHXD.— For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'qualified  tuition  and  re- 
lated expenses'  shall  mean— 

"(A)  tuition  and  fees  required  for  the  en- 
rollment or  attendance  of  a  qualified  Indi- 
vidual as  a  student  at  a  qualified  education- 
al organization,  and 

•(B)  fees,  books,  supplies,  and  equipment 
required  for  courses  of  instruction  at  a 
qualified  educational  organization.". 

SEC  5.  KJTECnVE  DATS. 

The  amendmenU  made  by  sections  2.  3, 
and  4  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  1196.  A  bill  to  <»nfer  jurisdiction 
on  the  U.S.  Claims  Court  with  respect 
to  certain  claims  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
Tribe;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

HAVAJO  MDIAH  TRIBE  CLAIKS 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposed  legislation  that  I  am  Intro- 
ducing will  require  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims  to  hear  the  merits  of  a  group 
of  claims  against  the  United  States 
filed  in  1950  by  the  Navajo  Tribe. 
These  claims  were  filed  pursuant  to 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  of 
1946,  alleging  that  the  United  States 
breached  it£  legal  and  treaty  obliga- 
tions, as  well  as  its  general  responsibil- 
ity to  deal  fairly  and  honorably  with 
the  Navajo  Tribe.  The  Navajo  claims 
Include  allegations  of  mismanagement 
of  tribal  resources  and  specific 
breaches  of  the  treaty.  Jurisdiction 
over  the  claims  was  accepted  when 
they  were  filed  in  1950,  reaffirmed  by 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission  in  1975, 
and  at  the  trial  level  of  the  Cotirt  of 
Claims  in  1978,  following  their  trans- 
fer to  that  court  under  Public  Law  95- 
69.  Ultimately,  the  claims  were  dis- 
missed on  a  further  appeal  by  the 
Government,  without  reaching  trial  on 
the  merits,  when  the  Court  of  Claims 
in  May  1979  decided  on  purely  techni- 
cal grounds  that  its  Jurisdiction  was 
barred. 

The  technical  dismissal  was  based  on 
the  purported  withdrawal  in  1969  of 
seven  claims  by  a  former  claims  attor- 
ney for  the  tribe.  Even  if  the  with- 
drawal occurred,  its  validity  is  ques- 
tionable because  neither  the  Navajo 
Tribal  Council  nor  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  approved  it,  which  was  a 
requirement  in  the  claims  attorney 
contract. 


The  Indian  Claims  Commission  in 
1975  permitted  the  seven  claims  to  be 
put  back  in  the  petition  by  the  present 
claims  counsel  because  the  factual  al- 
legations "which  were  the  substance 
of  those  claims"  had  never  been  with- 
drawn. After  the  case  was  transferred 
to  the  Court  of  Claims,  the  trial  Judge 
to  whom  it  was  referred  upheld  the 
action  by  the  Commission. 

However,  on  June  13.  1979,  the 
Court  of  Claims  overturned  the  two 
previous  decisions  and  held  that  the 
tribe  was  bound  by  its  former  coim- 
sel's  "volimtary  dismissal"  of  the 
seven  claims  10  years  previously. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act  was  to  provide 
a  forum  where  old  claims  by  Indian 
tribes  could  be  heard  on  their  merits 
without  regard  to  technical  legal  re- 
strictions or  jurisdiction.  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  in  recommending 
passage  of  the  act  urged  that  if  those 
claims  were  ever  to  be  put  to  rest,  the 
act  must  confer  Jurisdiction  broad 
enough  to  avoid  the  "lack  of  finality 
attending  dismissal  of  a  case  by  the 
Court  of  Claims  on  technical  legal 
groimds  without  consideration  of  the 
claim  on  its  merit."  The  Department 
therefore  urged  passage  of  the  act  to 
"overcome  the  defect  in  the  present 
system  under  which  many  of  the 
claims  of  the  Indians  are  precluded 
from  a  hearing  on  the  merits,  on  tech- 
nical legal  grounds,  even  though  the 
claims  may  be  such  as  would  challenge 
the  conscience  of  a  Court  of  Ekiuity." 

The  Navajo  Tribe  was  forced  to  wait 
nearly  100  years  to  present  its  claims 
to  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  for  a 
fair  hearing.  Now  after  30  years  of  liti- 
gation, a  fair  hearing  on  a  group  of 
those  claims  has  been  denied.  This  bill 
merely  carries  out  the  intent  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  by  in- 
suring that  these  duly  filed  claims, 
like  those  of  other  Indian  tribes,  will 
have  the  hearing  contemplated  by  the 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1196 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asserr^led.  That  not- 
withstanding sections  2401  and  2501  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  or  section  12  of  the 
Act  of  August  13.  1946  (60  SUt.  1052;  25 
U.S.C.  70lc),  or  any  other  provision  of  law, 
jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  upon  the 
United  SUtes  Claims  Court  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  judgment  on  the  claims  of 
the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe  against  the  United 
SUtes  which  (a)  arose  before  August  13, 
1946,  (b)  were  timely  presented  under  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1946  (60  SUt. 
1050;  25  UJS.C.  70a),  (c)  were  withdrawn 
without  required  approval  by  the  Tribe  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  (d)  were 
held  by  the  Court  of  Claims  in  Navajo  Tribe 
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0/  Indiaru  v.  United  States,  Docket  No.  69. 
on  June  13,  1979,  to  have  been  voluntarily 
dlsmiaaed  by  the  Tribe  before  being  consid- 
ered or  decided  on  their  meriU,  and  which 
are  no  longer  pending  before  the  United 
SUtes  Claims  Court  and  have  not  been  pre- 
viously (ietermined  on  the  merits  by  the 
United  SUtes  Court  of  Claims.  Such  claims 
must  be  filed  within  six  months  after  this 
Act  shall  have  become  law.* 


By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  1197.  A  bill  to  admit  certain  pas- 
senger vessels  to  the  coastwise  trade; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

STATUS  OP  CERTAIH  PASSENGER  VESSELS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  which  would 
admit  certain  passenger  vessels  to  the 
coastwise  trade.  The  passenger  cruise 
vessels  the  Cunard  Princess  and 
Cunard  Countess  currently  operate 
under  a  Bahamian  flag  and  British 
flag,  respectively,  and  would  be  re- 
flagged  in  the  United  States  and 
owned  and  operated  by  Cruise  Amer- 
ica Line,  Inc..  a  UJS.  corporation. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  could 
prove  to  be  an  important  first  step  in 
revitalizing  a  domestic  industry  for 
large  passenger  cruise  vessels  which 
has  fallen  completely  to  the  domain  of 
foreign-flagged  vessels.  We  currently 
have  over  80  large  passenger  vessel  op- 
erating, principally  between  U.S. 
mainland  and  Alaska  and  foreign 
ports,  none  of  which  are  U.S.  flagged. 
The  United  States  has  been  unable  to 
maintain  a  passenger  carriage  fleet 
due  to  the  prohibitive  cost  of  buUdlng 
such  vessels  in  a  U.S.  shipyard. 

There  is  now  pending  before  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  a  request  to 
grant  a  waiver  for  these  vessels  to 
enter  the  domestic  trade.  I  hope  that 
Secretary  Weinberger  will  grant  the 
waiver  soon,  and  my  action  today  is  in- 
tended to  focus  on  the  need  for  the 
waiver.  In  the  event  that  an  adminis- 
trative waiver  is  not  forthcoming,  we 
will  take  up  the  Cunard  line  request  in 
the  Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee. 
Action  is  needed  in  the  near  future  to 
address  the  continuing  decline  of  the 
U.S.-flag  passenger  fleet.  This  legisla- 
tion is  one  step  in  the  right  direction 
to  address  that  need. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  rea- 
sons why  it  is  important  to  rebuild 
this  U.S.-flag  service.  They  include 
creating  jobs  for  sea  and  shore  person- 
nel, generating  approximately  $80  mil- 
lion annually  per  vessel  in  indirect 
services,  development  of  the  U.S.  tour- 
ism industry,  and  further  strenghten- 
ing  seallft  capacity  under  the  U.S.  flag 
operable  in  times  of  a  national  emer- 
gency as  auxiliary  troop  transports  or 
hospital  ships,  all  at  no  cost  to  the 
Goverrunent. 

This  legislation  would  simply  enable 
these  vessels  to  operate  in  the  (K>ast- 
wise  trade  under  the  U.S.  flag,  and  no 
special  privileges  will  be  granted  these 
vessels.  Several  restrictions  will  apply 


following  passage  of  this  bill.  The  ves- 
sels will  be  limited  to  carriage  of  pas- 
sengers solely,  while  including  their 
accompanying  baggage  and  personal 
property.  The  ownership  requirements 
that  exist  in  the  U.S.  law  will  be  main- 
tained, which  means  that  the  vessel 
will  conform  to  the  U.S.  ownership 
standards  of  the  Jones  Act.  All  over- 
haul and  maintenance  work  will  be 
performed  in  U.S.  shipyards.  In  short, 
these  vessels  would  comply  with  all 
UJS.  requirements  with  respect  to 
safety,  ownership,  and  ciewlng. 

Mr.  President,  the  1.5  million  pas- 
sengers that  embark  on  foreign  pas- 
senger vessels  each  year  from  U.S. 
ports  to  foreign  destinations  will,  after 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  have  the 
option  of  seeing  their  own  country's 
flag  on  a  cruise  ship. 

For  the  above  reasons.  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  today  in  support 
of  this  legislation  and  work  toward  its 
enactment. 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI: 
S.J.  Res.  91.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating May  3.  1983,  as  "Polish  Consti- 
tution Day";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

POLISH  COWSTITUTIOH  DAT 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion establishing  May  3  as  "Polish 
Constitution  Day,"  in  commemoration 
of  the  promulgation  of  the  Polish 
Constitution  of  1791.  A  companion  res- 
olution has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  by  CaUfomia  Congressman  Pa- 

NETTA. 

Mr.  President,  1791  was  a  year  that 
saw  so  many  events  of  historical  sig- 
nificance that  I  cannot  begin  to  de- 
scribe them  here.  France  and  the 
United  States  were  in  the  throes  of 
revolutionary  changes;  Austria,  Prus- 
sia, and  Russia  were  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Turkey;  Polish  patriots  took  ad- 
vantage of  their  enemies'  pre<xx;upa- 
tion  elsewhere  to  seize  their  national 
independence  from  the  Russian  bear. 

Prom  late  1790  through  the  early 
part  of  1791  they  held  secret  meetings 
with  King  Stanislaus  Augustus  to 
draft  a  constitution.  On  the  night  of 
May  3,  it  was  presented  to  a  Diet 
packed  with  people  who  shouted  their 
acceptance. 

That  constitution  did  away  with  the 
old  medieval  system  of  government 
and  replaced  it  with  a  modem  parlia- 
mentary system  based  on  the  princi- 
ples and  practices  of  the  English, 
French,  and  American  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. King  Stanislaus  Augustus 
and  his  fellow  patriots  were  deeply 
moved  by  the  ideal  of  egalitarianism 
that  flowered  in  the  French  and 
American  revolutions.  Their  constitu- 
tion gave  Judicial  autonomy  to  the 
bourgeoisie,  legal  protection  to  the 
peasants  for  the  first  time,  and  al- 
lowed the  slow  process  of  breaking 
down  the  economic  and  s(x;ial  barriers 


between  the  classes  which  Is  essential 
for  democncy  to  begiiL 

Implementation  of  the  principles  of 
this  constitution  would  have  brought 
Poland  out  of  the  "Dark  Ages"  and 
made  it  strong  enough  to  assure  inde- 
pendence. But  a  strong  independent 
Poland  was  unacceptable  to  Russia. 
Just  as  it  is  unacceptable  to  Russia 
now.  In  1793,  the  Russians  invaded 
Poland  and  in  3  months  the  Polish 
Army  under  Josef  Poniatowski  and 
Tadeusz  Kosciuszko  was  defeated.  In 
September  1793,  Poland  was  parti- 
tioned—for the  second  time— between 
Prussia  and  Russia. 

The  Russians  did  not  invade  Poland 
in  1981— they  did  not  have  to  be<»use 
the  threat  of  Soviet  troops  massed  on 
the  border  reminded  the  Poles  only 
too  painfully  of  past  Russian  interven- 
tion. 

When  the  constitution  was  approved 
by  the  Polish  people  in  1791,  Edmund 
Burke,  the  great  British  statesman, 
said.  "Humanity  must  rejoice  and 
glory  when  it  considers  the  change  in 
Poland." 

Humanity  can  only  bewail  the  recur- 
rent oppression  of  the  Polish  people 
by  their  Russian  neighbors  and  their 
own  Communist  minority. 

It  is  to  commemorate  the  courage 
that  the  Polish  people  demonstrated 
200  years  ago  that  I  introduce  this  leg- 
islation today.  Let  it  serve  to  under- 
score not  just  the  continuous  aggres- 
sion of  the  Russians  but  also  the  con- 
stance  of  the  Polish  people  in  their 
struggle  for  freedom. 


By  lylrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.J.  Res.  92.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating  the   week   beginning   May   8. 
1983,  as  "Municipal  Clerk's  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

MUMICIPAL  CLERK'S  WEEK 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion designating  the  week  of  May  8. 
1983,  as  "Municipal  Clerk's  Week." 

For  centuries,  city  clerks  have  been 
indispensable  participants  in  local  gov- 
ernments across  the  world.  Even  the 
cities  of  ancient  Greece  each  had  a 
city  secretary  who  read  aloud  official 
documents.  Records  indicate  that  the 
city  clerk  was  an  established  figure  in 
York,  England,  in  the  1300's.  In  this 
country,  one  of  the  first  elected  offi- 
cials was  the  city  clerk  in  New  York 
City,  N.Y.,  in  the  1630's. 

During  the  life  of  this  Nation,  town 
and  municipal  clerks  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  many  essential  local  gov- 
ernment operations.  A  list  of  their 
duties  includes  the  care  and  custody  of 
private  property  records,  the  recording 
of  births,  deaths,  and  legal  documents, 
town  finances,  licensing,  as  well  as  the 
registration  of  voters. 

Municipal  clerks  continue  to  be  the 
backbone  of  local  government.  Some 
municipal  clerks'  responsibilities  have 
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grown  tenfold  as  their  cities  have  ex- 
panded beyond  all  expectations.  This 
Is  the  case  in  Florida  where  our  urban 
population  grew  by  48  percent  be- 
tween 1970  and  1980.  Yet.  whether  a 
municipal  clerk  is  serving  the  commu- 
nity of  Tavistock.  N.Y.— population  12 
people— or  New  York  City,  N.Y.— pop- 
ulation 3  million,  the  quality  of  work 
done  by  these  dedicated  public  serv- 
ants Is  consistently  excellent. 

The  International  Institute  of  Mu- 
nicipal Clerks  Is  the  professional  asso- 
ciation for  8.500  city,  village,  town, 
and  township  clerks  in  the  United 
States.  Canada,  and  several  other 
countries.  Its  members  hail  from 
places  as  far  away  as  the  North  Pole. 
Alaska,  and  Hobart,  Tasmania,  Austra- 
lia. This  group  strongly  supports  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution. 

While  "Municipal  Clerk's  Week"  has 
been  recognized  aimually  by  many 
State  and  local  governments,  it  has 
not  been  recognized  on  the  national 
level.  It  is  time  that  we  make  this  ob- 
servance to  call  attention  to  the  his- 
torical importance  of  municipal  clerks 
to  our  democratic  form  of  government. 
I  ask  all  my  colleagues  to  assist  me  in 
this  effort.* 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  5S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Spbctbr.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoHKMici)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  58.  a  bill  to  authorize  incar- 
ceration in  Federal  prisons  of  convicts 
sentenced  to  life  imprisonment  under 
the  habitual  criminal  statute  of  a 
SUte. 

8.  Ill 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prbssler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  fron  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  BiHGAMAN)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  212.  a  bill  to  authorize 
funds  for  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism 
Administration. 

8.  330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hsiifz.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Spictkr)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  230.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
to  establish  equal  and  equitable  classi- 
fication and  duty  rates  for  various 
cordage  products  of  virtually  identical 
characteristics. 

S.  444 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dtirekbkrger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Gldih)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  444.  a  bill  to  provide  that  regis- 
tration and  polling  places  for  Federal 
elections  be  accessible  to  handicapped 
and  elderly  individuals,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

8.  480 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prxsslxr,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  480,  a  bill  relating  to 


the  transfer  of  civil  land  remote-sens- 
ing space  satellite  systems  and  meteor- 
ological satellite  systems  to  the  private 
sector. 

8.  689 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HKiifZ.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoNGAS)  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  689,  a  bill  en- 
titled the  "Natural  Gas  PoUcy  Act 
Amendments  of  1983." 
s.  s«» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUTE).  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Grassuby).  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  869.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945. 

S.  873 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  872,  a  bill  to  establish  an 
ocean  and  coastal  resources  manage- 
ment fund  from  which  coastal  States 
shall  receive  grants,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  888 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  888.  a  bill  entitled  "The 
Economic  Equity  Act." 

S.  1081 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Stmhs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1061.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  bonds  that  are  guar- 
anteed by  certain  Federal  agencies. 

S.  1063 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Garn),  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1063.  a  bUl  to  exclude 
from  gross  income  any  discharge  of  a 
mortgage  debt  on  a  principal  residence 
occurring  In  1982.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SKRATE  JOnn  RKSOLUnOM  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long)  was  withdrawn  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  3.  a 
joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tution to  establish  legislative  author- 
ity in  Congress  and  the  States  with  re- 
spect to  abortion. 

skratk  jonrr  resolutior  33 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Garn)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  23.  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  junendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
with  respect  to  the  niunber  of  terms  of 
office  which  Members  of  the  Senate 


and  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
serve. 

SKRATK  JOINT  KKSOLUTIOR  89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Borcn.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NicKLEs)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  39.  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  establish  a  10-year 
term  of  office  for  Federal  judges. 

SKNATK  JOINT  RESOLUTIOS  8 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LtJGAR)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  81.  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  designate  October  16. 
1983,  as  "World  Food  Day." 

SKRATE  CORCTJHRBrr  RKSOLUTIOR  34 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pbll),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  24,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  observe  the 
month  of  May  1983  as  Older  Ameri- 
cans Month. 

senate  CORCUWlElfT  RESOLUTIOH  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  29,  a 
conciirrent  resolution  to  provide  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
national  policy  of  the  United  States  be 
that  the  Federal  Government  contrib- 
ute to  the  support  of  education  in  the 
United  States. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenberger)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  72,  a  res- 
olution to  assure  Israel's  security,  to 
oppose  advance  arms  sales  to  Jordan, 
and  to  further  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

SENATE  ttSSOLUnON  100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  East)  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Hecht)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution 
100.  a  resolution  relating  to  the  build- 
ing of  weapons  for  deployment  in 
space. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  118 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  118.  a  resolu- 
tion to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
in  support  of  continued  integrity  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration. 


SENATE  RESOLUTIOH  119 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Hxn>DLESTON)  and  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 119,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  United 
States  should  proceed  with  the  sale 
and  delivery  of  F-16  aircraft  to  Israel. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMl'lTEU 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
■nON  ON  THE  BUDGET— FISCAL 
YEAR  1984 


HATCH  AMENDMENT  NO.  1227 

Mr.  HATCH  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  27)  revising  the  congression- 
al budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983  and  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1984, 
1985,  and  1986,  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  Is  hereby  re- 
vised, the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  is  hereby  estab- 
lished, and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels 
for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986  sire  hereby  set 
forth: 

(a)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1,  1982.  October  1.  1983,  October  1. 
1984,  and  October  1. 1985: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  (604,500.000; 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $675,600,000; 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $753,300,000; 
Fiscal  year  1986:  (817.400.000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  (874,630,000.000; 
Fiscal  year  1984:  (886.203.000.000; 
Fiscal  year  1985:  (953.034.000.000; 
Fiscal  year  1986:  (1.015.694.000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  (805,490,000.000; 
Fiscal  year  1984:  (825.783,000.000; 
Fiscal  year  1985:  (870,044.000.000; 
Fiscal  year  1986:  (917,944,000.000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  (200.990.000.000: 
Fiscal  year  1984:  (149.183.000.000: 
Fiscal  year  1985:  (117.544.000.000; 
Fiscal  year  1986:  (100,544.000.000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  (1.380.890.013.000; 

Fiscal  year  1984:  (1,576.364.000.000; 

Fiscal  year  1985:  (1.762.164.000.000; 

Fiscal  year  1986:  (1.944.713.000.000; 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limits  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly increased  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  (90.690.013.000; 

Fiscal  year  1984:  (195.473.987.000; 

Fiscal  year  1985:  (185.800.000.000; 


Fiscal  year  1B86:  (182.549.000.000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1. 1982.  October  1,  1983,  October 
1.  1084,  and  October  1.  1985.  are  as  foUows: 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
(55.400.000.000; 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
(04.500.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
(48,200.000.000; 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
(94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
(48.100.000.000; 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
(97.400.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
(48.700,000.000; 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
(101.000.000.000. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determined  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  years  1983  through  1986  for  each 
major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
(243.900.000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  (214.200.000.000; 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  (0; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  (0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
(274.900.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  (243.200.000.000: 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  (0; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  (0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
(310.000.000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  (276.100.000.000: 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  (0; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  (0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
(346.400.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  (308.000.000.000; 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  (0; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  (0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  (24.070.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  (11,270,000,000: 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
(11.700.000.000; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
(9.200.000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  (15.570.000.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  (11,200.000.000; 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
(11.200.000.000; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
(10.300.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  (16.230.000.000; 

(B)  OutUys.  (11.530.000.000; 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
(11.500.000.000; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
(10,300,000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  (14.660.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  (11,450.000.000; 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
(11.600.000.000; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
(10.300.000.000. 


(3)  Oeneral  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  (7.890.000.000; 

(B>  Outlays.  (7.690.000.000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obUgationa. 
(200.000.000; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  (0. 
Fiscal  year  1084: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  (8.060.000.000;    ' 
(B>  Outlays,  (7,940,000.000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
(37,000.000; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  (0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  (7.830.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays,  (7,830.000,000: 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  (0; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  (0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  (7.060.000.000; 

(B)  OutUys.  (7,220.000,000; 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  (0; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  (0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  (3.880.000.000; 

(B)  OutUys,  (4.330,000.000: 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
(13.100.000.000; 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
(200.000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  (3.220.000.000; 

(B)  OutUys.  (3.900.000.000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
(13.900.000.000: 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
(200.000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  (3.650.000.000; 

(B)  OutUys.  (2.790.000.000: 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations,. 
(14.300,000,000: 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  (0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  (2.390.000.000; 

(B)  OutUys.  (2.450.000.000: 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
(14.450.000,000: 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  (0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  (12.220.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  (12.310.000.000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
(100.000.000; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  (0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  (9.350.000.000; 

(B)  OutUys.  (10.580.000.000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
(27,000.000,000; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  (0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  (9.630.000.000; 

(B)  OutUys.  (10.360.000.000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
(27.000.000; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  (0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  (9.330.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  (9.850.000.000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
(27.000.000; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  (0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  (24.180.000.000; 

(B)  Outlays.  (23.970.000.000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
(18.600.000.000; 
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(D)  Hew  loan  Kuaimntee  commltmenU. 
95.500.000.000. 
Flackl  yew  1984: 

(A)  New  budiet  authority.  $10,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,820,000,000: 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$12,100,000,000; 

(D)  New  loan   cuarantee  commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,580,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays  $10,480,000,000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$11,700,000,000: 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1980: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,070,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,000,000,000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$12,300,000,000; 

(D)  New  loan  gtiarantee  commitments. 
$3,800,000,000. 

(7)  Cmnmerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,340,000,000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$8,500,000,000; 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,389,000,000; 

<B)  Outlays,  -$31,000,000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obUgations. 
$8,400,000,000; 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,164,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -$934,000,000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,300,000,000; 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,065,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$1,465,000,000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$6,300,000,000; 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,860,000,000; 
(B>  Outlays.  $22,040,000,000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$200,000,000; 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$1,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,380,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $25,090,000,000: 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000; 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,930,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $25,760,000,000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000; 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,680,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,830,000,000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 

$100,000,000: 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

(9)   Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,630,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,810,000,000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,100,000,000; 

(O)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,080,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,000,000,000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,700,000,000; 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,940,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,320,000,000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obUgations. 
$1,800,000,000; 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1086: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,440,000,000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obUgations, 
$1,800,000,000; 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$400,000,000. 

(10)    Education.    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 
Fiscal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,570,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,060,000,000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obUgations. 
$600,000,000; 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$6,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,980,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $25,630,000,000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$700,000,000; 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,980,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $25,070,000,000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$700,000,000; 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,720,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,830,000,000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$800,000,000; 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,050,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $29,550,000,000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$47,000,000; 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,670,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $31,210,000,000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$29,000,000; 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $33,150,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $33,370,000,000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obUgations. 
$28,000,000; 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $35,210,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $35,240,000,000: 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$28,000,000; 


(D)   New  loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$300,000,000. 
(13)  Medical  Insurance  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $46,310,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $53,120,000,000; 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $63,064,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $59,304,000,000; 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $70,650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $66,340,000,000; 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $84,269,000,000: 

(B)  OutUys,  $74,909,000,000; 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
(13)  Income  Security  (600): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$121,420,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $108,930,000,000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obUgations 
$1,000,000,000; 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$14,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$110,670,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $97,270,000,000; 

(C)  New      direct       loan       obligations 
$1,000,000,000; 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitmoiti, 
$14,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$113,740,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $97,390,000,000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations 
$800,000,000; 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$16,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$122,430,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays.  $99,440,000,000; 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations 
$500,000,000; 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$18,100,000,000. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$184,570,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys,  $167,270,000,000; 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$177,740,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $175,570,000,000; 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgations.  $0; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$199,170,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $186,610,000,000; 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0: 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$217,380,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $199,310,000,000; 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,930,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,530,000,000; 


<C)      New      direct      loan      ohUgetlnni. 
$1,800,000,000: 
(D)  New  loen  guarantee  commitoienta. 

Vtaoel  veer  1904: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $S5 J80.000.000; 

(B)  Outtaya.  $M.MO.O0O.O0O; 

(C)  New      direct      k»n      obHgaHom. 
$800,000,000: 

(D)  New  loen  guarantee  oommltments, 
$8,000,000,000. 

Final  year  1080: 

(A)  New  budget  auttioritjr.  $ao.8ao.000.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $36300.000.000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligattons, 

$000,000,000: 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  oommltmentt, 
$10,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1088: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $38,910,000,000: 

(B)  Outiays.  $36,400,000,000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$700,000,000; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$13,800,000,000. 

(18)  Administration  and  Justice  (760): 
Ftaal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,180,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,130,000,000; 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1004: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,780,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,900,000,000; 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  ocnnmltmenta,  10. 
FIseal  year  1906: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,910,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,030,000,000: 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Flaeal  year  1908: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,880,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,000,000,000; 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgatkms.  $0; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(17)  Oeneral  Oovemment  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,640,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,700,000,000; 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgations,  $0: 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1904: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,490,000,000: 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0: 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Flaeal  year  1086: 

(A)  New  budgK  authority,  $6,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,660,000,000: 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgations.  $0; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Flaeal  year  1900: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,770,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,600,000,000: 

(C)  New  dlreet  loan  obUgations.  $0; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(18)  General  Puipoee  Fiscal    Assistanrr 
(860): 

Ftaal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,430,000,000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,000: 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,050,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000; 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,000: 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1066: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,030,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,900,000,000: 


(C)  New      dlreet      loan      obUgattooa. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
FIseal  year  1900: 

(A)  New  budget  autbralty,  $4,780,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,380,000,000: 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgations. 
$300,000,000: 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
(10)  Net  Interest  (900): 

Flaeal  year  1903: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $88,180,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $88,180,000,000; 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgations,  $0; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Flaeal  year  1004: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $91,680,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $01,880,000,000; 

(C)  New  dlreet  loan  obUgations,  $0; 

(O)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1906: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $88,010,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $88,010,000,000; 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgations.  $0; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  coomltments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1086: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $84,780,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $84,780,000,000; 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgations.  $0: 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(30)  AUowanoes  (930): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $790,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $900,000,000; 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgations.  $0; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $860,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $940,000,000; 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0: 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,160,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,130,000,000; 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1988: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,210,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,210,000,000: 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(31)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(960): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$18,230,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  -$18,230,000,000; 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0; 

(O)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$30,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$20,300,000,000; 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgations.  $0; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1085: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$133,830,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$22,830,000,000; 

(C)  New  dlreet  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$37,440,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$27,440,000,000; 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgations,  $0; 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

■■COIICIUATIOII 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  6, 1083,  the 
Senate  committee  named  in  subsections  (b) 
throuiAi  (i)  of  this  section  shaU  submit  their 
recommendations  to  the  BtsaJUt  Committee 
(m  the  Budget  and  not  later  than  June  6. 
1903,  the  House  committees  named  in  sub- 
secdoM  (J)  through  (s)  of  this  section  shaU 


submit  their  r««n««iwiinwttoM  to  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Budget.  After  leuelTiug 
those  recommendations,  the  Committees  on 
the  Budget  shall  report  to  the  Bouae  and 
Senate  a  reoaadUatlon  bill  or  resolutlop  or 
both  eanytaig  out  aU  such  remmmendatlons 
without  any  substantlTe  revlsUin. 

SmATB  OOMMI^r^BS 

(b)  The  Senate  Conmilttee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  mpari  changas . 
in  Uws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee which  provide  spending  authority  as 
defined  in  section  401(cX2XC)  <tf  PuUie  Law 
93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity and  outlays  as  foUowc  $1487.000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $1478,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  flaeal  year  1004:  $3438.000.000  in 
budget  authority  and  $3430.000.000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1086:  and  $3,138,000,000 
budget  authority  and  $3,130,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1008. 

(c)  The  Soutte  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  shaU  report 
changes  in  Uws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  sufficient  to  reduce  budget 
authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
$800,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$800,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1904; 
$700,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$700,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1906: 
and  $000,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$800,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1908. 

(d)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  ahaU  report  changes 
in  Uws  within  the  Jurisdictkm  of  that  com- 
mittee sufficient  to  reduce  budget  auth<»lty 
and  outlays  as  foUowc  $600,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $600,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1984:  $600,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $500,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1986;  and  $600,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $600,000,000  in  out- 
lays In  fiscal  year  1988. 

(eXl)  The  Senate  Committee  tax  Finance 
ShaU  report  changes  in  Uws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  PubUc  Law  93-344.  sufficient 
to  reduce  outlays  by  $2,681,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984;  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$4,478,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1086;  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $10,031,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1908. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
ShaU  report  changes  in  Uws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  sufficient  to  in- 
crease revenues  as  foUows:  8X800.000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1984;  $4,800,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1985:  and  $9,400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(f )  The  Senate  Cknnmittee  on  Foreign  Re- 
Uti(ms  ShaU  report  changes  in  Uws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
foUowK  $41,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1004:  and 
$51,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$8,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1086;  and 
$51,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$9,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

(gXl)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  shaU  report  changes  in  Uws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reqiiire  reductions  in  appropriati(nis  for  pro- 
grams authorised  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  foUowK  $741,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $741,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1084;  and  $1,008,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $1,006,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1986:  and  $866,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $866,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1988. 
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<t)  The  Soukte  Committee  on  OoTemmen- 
tal  Affaln  ataall  report  chaotee  In  Uw8 
within  tbe  JurlatUctkm  of  thmt  committee 
which  provide  apendtng  authority  •■  defined 
In  aection  401(eX9XC)  of  Public  Iaw  9S-344. 
•uffldent  to  reduce  outlays  by  $483,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  10S4:  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $3,000,000  and  t  ..030.000.000  in  out- 
lays In  fiscal  year  l.-'SS;  and  to  reduce 
budget  authority  ay  $3,000,000  and  outlays 
by  $3,113,000,000  li:  fisoAl  year  1086. 

(3)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shaO  report  chances  In  laws 
within  the  JuriadicticMi  of  that  committee 
sufficient  to  reduce  revenues  as  follows: 
$1,300,000,000  if  fiscal  year  1984; 
$3,500,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1085;  and 
$3,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1»8«. 

(h)  The  Senate  Cranmittee  on  Labor  and 
Himian  Resources  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  the  Jiulsdietion  of  that  commit- 
tee which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  Public  Law 
93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $167,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$147,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $330,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $310,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $381,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $371,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(1)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
secUon  401(cX3KC)  of  PubUc  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$331,000,000  and  outlays  by  $330,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $338,000,000  and  outlays  by  $337,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $343,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$340,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

HOUSX  COMMITTKIS 

(J)  The  House  Committee  on  Agrioilture 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  coDunlttee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK3XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344,  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
foUows:  $1,587,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,579,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1984;  $3,338,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,338,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985; 
and  $3,139,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,139,000,000;  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(k)  The  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
wliich  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cX3XC)  of  PubUc  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlsors  as  follows;  $167,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $147,000,000  In  ouUays  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  $330,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $310,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal 
year  1985;  $381,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $371,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

(1)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  aecUon  401(cX2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $169,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$701,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $533,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

(m)  The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  In  sec- 
Uon 401(cX3XC)  of  Public  iMM  93-344.  suffi- 
cient   to    reduce    budget    authority    by 


$41,000,000  and  outlays  by  $3,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $51,000,000  and  ouUays  by  $8,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1985;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $51,000,000  and  outlays  by  $9,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1986. 

(n)  The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  report  changes 
In  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee to  require  reductions  in  appropria- 
tions for  programs  authorized  by  that  com- 
mittee so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  as  follows:  $600,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $600,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1984;  $600,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $600,000,000  In  out- 
Uys  In  fiscal  year  1985;  and  $600,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $600,000,000  in  out- 
lays In  fiscal  year  1986. 

(oXl)  The  House  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee to  require  reductions  in  appropria- 
tions for  programs  authorized  by  that  Com- 
mittee so  as  to  achieve  savings  In  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  as  follows:  $741,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $741,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1984;  $1,006,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $1,006,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1985;  $855,000,000  In 
budget  authority  and  $855,000,000  In  out- 
lays In  fiscal  year  1986. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined by  secUon  401(c)(2KC)  of  Public  Law 
93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $491,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$615,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $787,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $1,217,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985; 
and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$1,045,000,000  and  outlays  by  $2,655,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(3)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes  In 
laws  sufficient  to  increase  revenues  as  fol- 
lows: $1,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
$2,500,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1985;  and 
$2,500,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1986. 

(p)  The  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  to  require  reductions  in  ap- 
propriations for  programs  authorized  by 
that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays  as  follows: 
$500,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$500,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
$500,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$500,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1985; 
and  $500,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$500,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1986. 

(q)  The  House  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  shall  report  changes  In  laws 
wittiin  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
require  reductions  In  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  In  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  $100,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $100,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1985;  and  $200,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $200,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

(r)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  In 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$2,379,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984:  to  reduce 
outlays  by  $3,580,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985; 
and  to  reduce  outUys  by  $8,956,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1986. 


(s)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  In  sec- 
Uon 401(cK2XC)  of  Public  iJtw  93-344.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$221,000,000  and  outlays  by  $230,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $338,000,000  and  outUys  by  $337,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $243,000,000  and  ouUays  by 
$340,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

maciLiJunouB  provuioks 
Sbc.  3.  It  shall  not  be  In  order  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  providing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1984;  or 

(2)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(cX2KC)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  in  fiscal  year  1984, 

wltliln  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  of  iU  commit- 
tees unless  and  imtU  such  committee  makes 
the  allocations  or  sulxllvisions  required  by 
section  302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act.  in  coimec- 
tlon  with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget. 

Sk.  4.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  through 
the  appropriations  process,  should  limit  the 
on-budget  new  direct  loan  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $37,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983 
and  $29,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  off- 
budget  new  direct  loan  obllgaUons  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $17,800,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  $18,900,000,000  Ir  fiscal 
year  1984;  and  new  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$94,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$94,500,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1984.  It  Is  fiu-- 
ther  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  should  limit 
total  Federal  Financing  Bank  ortginaUon  of 
direct  loans  guaranteed  by  other  Federal 
agencies  to  $16,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  $17,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  Federal  Financing  Bank  purchases  of 
certificates  of  beneficial  ownership  from 
Federal  agencies  to  $11,500,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1983  and  $13,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  direct  borrowing  transactions  of  Feder- 
al agencies  should  be.  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  restricted  to  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank. 

Sk.  5.  (a)  The  Joint  explanatory  state- 
ment accompanying  the  conference  report 
on  this  resolution  shall  include  an  estimated 
allocation,  based  upon  the  first  section  of 
this  resolution  as  recommended  in  such  con- 
ference report,  of  the  appropriate  levels  of 
total  new  direct  loan  obligations  and  new 
loan  guarantee  commitments  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  fiscal  year  1984,  among  each  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  which  has  jurisdiction  over  bills 
and  resolutions  providing  such  new  obliga- 
tions and  commitments. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  reso- 
lution is  agreed  to,  every  committee  of  each 
House,  after  consulting  with  the  committee 
or  committees  of  the  other  House  to  which 
all  or  part  of  the  allocation  has  been  made, 
shall  subdivide  among  its  subcommittees 
the  allocation  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year  1984,  allocat- 
ed to  it  in  the  Joint  explanatory  statement 
accompanying  the  conference  report  on  this 
resolution. 


Sbc.  6.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  budgete  of  Federal  agencies  initiating 
Federal  Financing  Bank  purchases  of  certif- 
icates of  beneficial  ownership  and  origina- 
tions of  guaranteed  loans  should  include  the 
budget  authority  and  outlays  resulttng  from 
the  transacUons.  The  Congress  recommends 
that  the  committees  with  JurfadicUon  over 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of  1973 
consider  expeditiously  leglslaUon  to  require 
that  the  budgetary  impact  of  such  Federal 
Financing  Bank  transacUons  be  Included  in 
the  budgets  of  the  initiating  agencies  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget. 


SPEXTTER  AMENDMENT  NO.  1228 

Mr.  SPECTER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  concurrent  resolution. 
Senate  Congressional  Resolution  27, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  i>age  3.  line  13.  Increase  the  figure  by 
$700,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  19.  increase  the  figure  by 
$100,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  20.  increase  the  figure  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  21.  Increase  the  figure  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  1.  increase  the  flgiu-e  by 
$100,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  2.  increase  the  figure  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  3.  Increase  the  figure  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  7.  increase  the  figure  by 
$100,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  8.  increase  the  figure  by 
$400,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  9.  Increase  the  figure  by 
$700,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  14.  increase  the  figure  by 
$100,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  15.  increase  the  figure  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  16.  increase  the  figive  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  22.  line  19.  increase  the  figure  by 
$700,000,000. 

On  page  22.  line  20.  Increase  the  figure  by 
$100,000,000. 

On  page  22.  line  25.  increase  the  figure  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  23.  line  5.  increase  the  figure  by 
$300,000,000. 


tee  on  Labor  and  Hvmian  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  May  4. 
at  2  p.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  re- 
authorization of   the   Legal   Services 

Corporation.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

BUBCOiaaTTKB  on  OrXRGT  AHD  mmjuL 
RXSOUaCKS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Mineral  Re- 
sources, of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Friday.  May  6.  at  10  a.m.,  to 
hold  an  oversight  hearing  on  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve— to  review  fi- 
nancing mechanisms,  interim  storage, 
fill  capacity,  et  aL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
suBCOMMrrm  oh  niroRMATiOH  HARAcnfEiri 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Information  Management  of 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Friday.  May 
6.  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  an  oversight 
hearing  on  the  oversight  of  the  paper- 
work reduction  of  1980. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

suBcoMMrrm  on  iNTERcovKsimzirrAL 

RKLATIOHS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday.  May  10.  at  2  p.m.,  to  hold  a 
hearing  to  consider  transferring  au- 
thorization for  the  Catalog  of  Federal 
Domestic  Assistance.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMiaTTKB  OM  LABOR 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  June  28.  1983.  at  9:30  a.m.. 
in  room  SD-430  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building  to  discuss  S.  1173.  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Amendments  of  1983.  Persons  desiring 
to  testify  should  submit  written  re- 
quests to  Hon.  Doif  NiCKLES,  chair- 
man. Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20510.  Requests  to  testify 
must  be  submitted  no  later  than  June 
7.  1983.  If  you  have  questions  concern- 
ing the  hearing,  please  contact  Steve 
South  at  224-5754. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMl'lTEKS 
TO  MEET 

coiocrmx  oh  labor  and  humar  rksouscxb 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 


A  BRITISH  VIEW  OF  THE  BANK 
BAILOUT 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  edition  of  the  Fiiumcial  Times 
of  London  contained  an  editorial  dis- 
cussing the  roles  played  by  central 
banlts  and  commercial  banks  in 
making  loans  to  foreign  borrowers, 
loans  which  we  in  Congress  and  being 
asked  to  prop  up  by  expanding  the  re- 
sources of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

The  Times  editorial  emphasizes  two 
important  points  which  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. The  first  is  that,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  appropriate  actions  on  the 
part  of  central  bankers,  it  would  be 
economically  healthy  to  force  bankers 
to  give  honest  treatment  to  their  bad 
foreign  loans.  Second,  it  is  pointed  out 


that  actions  taken  by  central  bankers 
to  encourage  still  greater  foreign  lend- 
ing by  commercial  banks  can  only  lead 
to  economic  instability  and  depression 
of  the  financial  markets. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  has  already  marked  up 
IMF  bailout  legislation,  and  the  House 
Banking  Committee  will  do  so  today. 
Before  this  ill-conceived  and  faulty 
piece  of  legislation  arrives  on  the 
Senate  floor.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
reject  the  notion  of  bailing  out  the 
IMF  and  the  banks,  thereby  forcing 
the  banks  to  do  what  any  profit-seek- 
ing enterprise  must  when  a  poor  deci-- 
sion  is  made,  and  supporting  a  sus- 
tained economic  recovery  here  at 
home  which  we  can  share  with  our 
trading  partners  the  world  over. 

I  ask  that  the  Times  article  appear 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  Financial  Times.  Apr.  36. 19831 
Two  Wats  Wcth  Ban  Claims 

The  International  hanking  lifeboat,  a 
combined  operation  of  central  banks,  the 
Bank  for  Intenuitional  Settlements  and  the 
IMF  was  launched  last  summer  to  be  greet- 
ed with  general  applause  and  relief:  but  as  It 
wallows  towards  the  last  quarter  of  Its  first 
year  of  operation,  there  are  growing  signs  of 
dissent  even  among  the  lifeboat  crew. 

Recently  Dr.  Fritz  Leutwller,  head  of  the 
Swiss  national  bank  and  chairman  of  the 
BIS  board,  expressed  his  disquiet  at  the  ac-  ' 
tlvitles  of  some  of  his  fellow  central  bank- 
ers—a very  rare  event  in  this  normally  most 
discreet  of  clubs.  He  singled  out  as  impru- 
dent the  pressure  being  brought  on  com- 
mercial banks  to  renew  and  extend  their 
international  interbank  lines. 

This  week  the  belated  publication  in  Eng- 
land of  the  full  text  of  a  memorandum  to 
the  Senate  banking  committee  of  a  distin- 
guished group  led  by  Dr.  Karl  Brunner 
makes  a  more  genersd  assault  on  banking 
baleouts.  Arguing  that  bad  loans  mean 
losses  which  ought  to  fall  on  those  whose 
Judgment  was  at  fault,  the  report  takes  a 
robust  attitude  to  defaults;  they  should  be 
survivable.  Central  banks  should  limit  their 
intervention  to  vigorous  lender-of -last-resort 
support  for  banks  suffering  a  loss  of  depos- 
its, and  avoid  arranging  unrealistic  resched- 
ulings or  refinancing  of  questionable  loans 
at  taxpayers'  expense. 

As  if  to  illustrate  this  thesis,  the  news  of 
the  proposed  takeover  of  Seafirst  by  Bank- 
America  CorporaUon  has  emerged  on  the 
day  of  publication  of  the  Brunner  memo- 
randum. Seafirst's  troubles  arose  from  Its 
unwise  support  of  the  wildly  inflated  lend- 
ing operations  of  the  Penn  Square  bank  in 
energy  development.  The  Federal  Reserve 
allowed  Penn  Square  to  fail,  and  provided 
no  protection  for  its  interbank  depositors, 
Seafirst  was  kept  afloat  by  its  lenders  of  last 
resort,  but  the  management  went,  and  now 
the  shareholders  are  offered  leas  than  book 
value. 

This  approach  meets  the  Brunner  criteria 
perfectly:  it  has  been  non-inflationary,  and 
has  cost  the  U.S.  taxpayer  nothing.  Bank 
depositors,  except  In  the  Interbank  market, 
have  been  fully  protected  throughout,  but 
bankers  have  learned  a  sharp  lesson  in  pru- 
dence. Alert  prudence  is  a  better  way  of 
keeping  credit  growth  in  check  than  high 
interest  rates,  and  this  and  similar  episodes 
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■hould  help  to  reduce  rmtes.  A  fall  In  rates. 
in  turn,  is  easily  the  most  effective  way  of 
tomint  other  quesUonable  loans  into  aound 
and  acrvioeaUe  ones. 

By  oontrait.  a  lueral  effort  to  reschedule 
all  exIiUnc  loana,  aound  and  unsound,  in 
many  ways  actually  hampers  the  recovery 
which  would  equally  help  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. w»"MT»y  spreads  rise  to  cover  enhanced 
risk,  and  banks  must  bid  tar  larger  deposits 
to  finance  the  inevitable  irowth  of  loans  to 
borrowers  who  cannot  flnd  the  interest  on 
their  debts.  The  expansion  of  bank  balances 
tends  to  be  reflected  in  unruly  money 
supply  figures,  arousinc  fears  of  futtire  in- 
flation and  addinc  to  the  pressure  for  high 
rates.  Finally.  large  government  borrowings 
to  flnanee  Vtif  expansion  wiU  In  due  course 
depress  the  buxl  market. 

When  it  Is  stated  in  these  terms,  the  case 
for  severity— or  at  least  for  a  fairly  harsh  re- 
alism—looks unanswerable.  Unfortunately, 
though,  it  Is  easier  to  preach  such  realism 
for  the  Euromarkets  than  to  put  it  into 
practice.  Sovereign  borrowers  can  hardly  be 
forced  into  bankruptcy  like  a  failing  com- 
mercial enterprise,  leaving  the  assets  avail- 
able for  new  management;  this  Is  a  political 
as  well  as  a  t'»"^<"g  question.  Lender-of-last 
resort  facilities  can  also  be  difficult  to  pro- 
vide where  the  central  bank  concerned  had 
to  borrow  foreign  currency  to  support  its 
own  banks. 

However,  there  are  steps  which  could  sen- 
sibly be  taken  towards  greater  realism. 
Other  central  banks  could  more  energetical- 
ly follow  the  example  of  the  U.S.  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency  in  insisting  on  adequate 
and  uniform  provision  In  bank  balance 
sheets  against  questionable  loans.  Such  a 
writing-down  of  Inflated  values  might 
reduce  the  resistance  of  the  banks  to  pro- 
posals for  the  radical  reconstruction  of  some 
irrecoverable  short-term  debt  into  medium- 
term  loans,  to  be  sold  on  where  possible  in 
the  bond  market. 

Dr.  LeutwQer  also  has  a  sound  point:  the 
Interbank  market  proved  to  be  an  engine  of 
Illusion,  in  which  depositing  banks  foresaw 
no  difficulty  in  calling  their  money  in,  while 
lending  banks  assumed  that  they  could 
always  reflnance  short  loans  which  were 
roUed  over  Into  long  ones.  This  market  cer- 
tainly needs  no  official  approval  and  under- 
writing. And  as  Mr.  Stanislas  Yassunkovich 
argues  In  a  current  article,  commercial 
banks  should  have  no  long-term  role  in  sov- 
ereign lending,  where  they  have  no  effective 
sanctions.  The  guiding  principle  for  central 
bank  operations  should  surely  be  that  the 
aim  is  not  to  revive  the  Euroloan  market  as 
we  knew  it,  but  to  cut  it  down  to  size  in  an 
orderly  way.* 


Siaf  ATOR  BILL  BRADLEY 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
throiighout  his  life,  Bnx  Bradley  has 
excelled  in  virtually  all  he  has  done. 
In  his  college  days,  Bnx  was  both  a 
superb  athlete  and  an  exceptional  stu- 
dent. 

Bill's  academic  excellence  was  re- 
warded with  the  highest  honor  that  a 
student  athlete  can  be  awarded— a 
Rhodes  scholarship.  And  it  is  only  fit- 
ting that  his  excellence  on  the  basket- 
ball court  while  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Knicks  should  now  be  rewarded 
by  the  highest  honor  attainable  in 
that   profession— induction    into    the 


Nalsmlth  Memorial  Basketball  Hall  of 
Fame. 

Ira  Berkow  wrote  of  Bnx  Bkaolit 
and  his  career  in  the  NBA  in  last  Sun- 
day's New  York  Times,  May  1.  1983. 
The  story  revealed  Bill's  sense  of 
humor  and  perspective,  and  his  deep 
caring  for  others.  He  compares  work- 
ing with  his  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
to  his  years  with  Ills  teammates  in  the 
NBA.  Of  course,  someday  we  wiU  have 
to  persuade  Bill  to  tell  us  who  is  the 
Bill  RusseU  of  the  Senate,  or  the  Wilt 
Chamberlain.  I  recommend  the  article 
to  my  colleagues,  and  I  request  that  It 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

Congratulations,  Bnx.  We  are  hon- 
ored to  serve  with  you  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Your  contribution  to  our  coun- 
try will  be  as  exceptional  as  your 
achlevements  in  basketball. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  May  1.  1983] 

Bradlkt  Usks  Old  Lessons  vn  Nxw  Axxra 
(By  Ira  Berkow) 

In  Senator  Bill  Bradley's  large  new  white 
office  with  high  ceilings  and  high  windows, 
there  is  an  echo.  "Listen,"  he  says.  And  the 
sound  of  the  word  is  faintly  reheard. 

The  Democratic  United  States  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  is  standing  near  the  center 
of  the  room,  a  yellow  pencil  behind  his  ear. 
a  blue  lightweight  suit  casually  worn,  his 
vaulted  left  eyebrow  raised,  and  he  laughs 
in  his  throaty  manner  at  the  sound.  That, 
too,  reverberates  lightly. 

There  are  others  echoes  in  the  room, 
these  silent.  They  depict  what  the  Senator, 
with  characteristic  Irony,  refers  to  as  his 
"past  life." 

A  desk  plaque,  a  kind  of  inside  Joke,  reads 
"Senator  Bill  Bradley,"  then  right  below  it 
"Former  New  York  Knlck." 

And  on  the  floor  against  the  wall— he  has 
been  in  this  office  in  the  Hart  Building  for 
only  a  month,  so  papers  and  photographs 
are  piled  around  the  room  awaiting  shelves 
and  carpenters — can  be  seen,  amid  pictures 
of  sober  civilian  scenes,  two  enlarged  black- 
and-white  photos  of  him  in  a  Knicks  basket- 
ball Jersey  and  shorts. 

One  picture  shows  him  racing  across  the 
basketball  court,  arms  pumping  In  triumph. 
Just  after  the  Knicks  had  beaten  Los  Ange- 
les to  win  the  1970  National  Basketball  As- 
sociation championship. 

In  the  other  photo  he  has  leaped  into  the 
broad  arms  of  Willis  Reed,  the  former 
Knick  center.  Bradley,  his  legs  wrapped 
around  Reed's  waist,  is  facing  the  camera 
and  his  mouth  is  open  with  a  yelp  of  glee. 
The  Knicks  had  Just  won  the  1973  N.B.A. 
tlUe. 

Senator  Bradley  walks  behind  his  desk 
and  eases  his  6-foot-5-inch  body  into  a  plain, 
hardback  chair. 

"A  back  injury  from  my  playing  days— I 
couldn't  take  sitting  in  a  big  leather  chair 
for  long,"  he  explains.  He  smiles.  "That's 
the  way  it  is  with  us  old  Jocks." 

Senator  Bradley  was  named  recently  to 
the  Nalsmlth  Memorial  Basketball  HaU  of 
Fame.  The  Senator,  along  with  Dave  De- 
Buaschere,  the  other  starting  forward  on 
the  Knicks'  two  championship  teams,  his 
former  roommate  and  stUl  a  close  friend, 
will  be  among  six  men  inducted  tomorrow 
into  the  hall  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

"I  think  I'm  a  Senator  today  as  much  be- 
cause I  had  the  experience  of  playing  pro- 
fessional basketbaU  for  10  years  on  the  road 


in  America  as  for  any  other  college  experi- 
ence or  for  anything  I  studied."  he  said. 

Senator  Bradley,  by  his  own  estimation, 
had  grown  up  relativcOy  sheltered  in  Crystal 
City.  Mo.,  a  suburb  of  St.  Louis. 

The  only  child  of  Warren  Bradley,  a  well- 
to-do  banker,  and  Susan  Crowe  Bradley,  a 
former  Junior  high  school  teacher.  Bill 
Bradley  enrolled  at  Princeton,  became  an 
all-America  basketball  player,  was  a  starter 
on  the  United  States  Olympic  championship 
team  in  19M,  then  a  Rhodes  Scholar  at 
Oxford  in  England,  played  for  the  Knicks 
from  1967  to  1977.  and.  at  age  35.  won  elec- 
tion to  the  Senate  in  1978.  Now  39— he  will 
be  40  on  July  28— he  is  one  of  the  youngest 
Senators  and.  by  most  accounts,  one  of  the 
most  capable  on  Capitol  Hill.  "I  played  with 
a  team— the  Knicks— at  a  time  when  the 
people  on  it  were  not  only  great  basketbaU 
players,  but  good  people,"  he  said,  "so  the 
experience  for  me  was  remarkable,  living 
and  traveling  with  them  100  days  of  the 
year  and  getting  to  know  them."  Blacks  and 
whites,  men  from  all  over  the  country,  from 
a  variety  of  backgrounds.  E>eBusschere  from 
working-class  family  in  Detroit;  Reed  a 
black  from  the  nval  south;  Walt  Frazier  a 
black  from  Atlanta.  Earl  Monroe  was  a 
black  from  Philadelphia,  and  Phil  Jackson  a 
white  man  from  Montana. 

"I  remember  one  night  when  I  had  been 
in  the  Senate  for  only  about  four  or  five 
months."  said  Senator  Bradley.  "It  was 
about  11  o'clock  and  the  Senate  was  still  in 
session.  I  was  sitting  around  the  Democratic 
cloak  room,  which  is  Just  off  the  Senate 
floor,  and  a  lot  of  Senators  were  there. 

"I  looked  around  and  saw  one  guy  Joking, 
another  guy  was  quiet,  another  one  was 
talking.  And  it  occurred  to  me  that  this 
wasn't  a  lot  different  from  the  Knicks' 
locker  room,  in  that  it  really  was  a  matter  of 
people  getting  along  together  in  a  small 
space,  each  of  whom  has  his  own  Individual 
agendas  but  who  must  subsume  that  indi- 
vidual agenda  in  a  broader,  more  general 
context— if  they're  actually  going  to  get 
anything  accomplished. 

"That  process  stUl  fascinates  me— how  to 
get  people  with  different  backgrounds,  dif- 
ferent experiences,  different  personal  agen- 
das to  agree  on  a  shared  goal  and  work 
toward  It." 

As  a  professional,  he  had  a  career  average 
of  12.4  points  per  game  and  made  one  mid- 
season  all-star  team,  but  he  was  the  ulti- 
mate role  player.  Never  the  most  gifted  ath- 
lete—most of  the  N.B.A.  players  could  run 
faster  and  Jump  higher— he  understood  that 
he  needed  constant  motion  to  frustrate  his 
defender,  he  developed  an  uncaimy  ability 
to  get  open  for  a  shot  off  a  screen,  and  he 
was  deadly  with  a  Jump  shot.  If  need  be.  he 
might  hold  another  player's  Jersey  or  step 
on  his  toe.  when  the  referee's  vision  was 
blocked. 

It  was  suggested  that  he  was  the  least  tal- 
ented, grabbiest  and  smartest  player  in  the 
N.B.A..  and  each  of  those  explained  the 
other. 

"None  of  that's  true,"  Senator  Bradley 
said  with  a  laugh. 

"A  reporter  called  me  after  I  had  been 
named  for  the  HaU  of  Fame  and  asked  me 
what  I  thought  had  been  my  contributions 
to  the  game. "  he  said.  "I  had  never  prior  to 
that  question  ever  thought  that  I  had  made 
a  contribution  to  the  game,  not  like  some- 
body who  breaks  the  DNA  code  or  makes  a 
contribution  to  medicine. 

"I  think  my  whole  orientation  was  to  view 
myself  only  as  a  part  of  a  larger  whole, 
which  was  the  team.  And  while  you  always 


looked  at  Individual  stats,  you  dldnt  really 
pay  that  much  attention  to  them. 

"But  of  oourae  I  was  flattered  and  pleased 
that  an  honor  like  this  would  happen  to  me. 
And  I'm  espedally  glad  to  go  in  with  De- 
Busidiere.  I  figured  that  for  six  yean  I 
walked  Ijehind  him  and  carried  his  bag.  I 
might  as  weU  walk  behind  him  and  carry  his 
bag  into  the  HaU  of  Fame." 

But  playing  weU  wasn't  the  only  thing. 
Winning  was  eaaentlal. 

"Certainly  winning  Is  important."  the 
Senator  said.  "If  you  dldnt  win.  you 
wouldn't  have  proved  anything  by  the  way 
you  played.  It  was  winning  by  playing  the 
way  you  did  that  was  the  key.  In  amateur 
sports  you  could  take  a  lot  of  satisfaction 
from  your  efforts.  You  could  teU  a  grade 
school  or  high  school  student— as  I  teU  my 
daughter,  Theresa  Aime,  who's  6— 'Go  out 
and  play  and  do  something  Just  as  weU  as 
you  possibly  can,  as  weU  as  your  ability  wiU 
aUow,  and  then  be  satisfied  with  your  per- 
formance, regardless  of  whether  you  won  or 
lost.' 

"But  not  in  professional  sports,  because 
the  nature  of  it,  the  reason  you're  playing  is 
to  win.  Now,  there  were  other  levels  of  the 
game  for  me.  obviously,  in  addition  to  win- 
ning—such as  playing  in  a  certain  manner." 
He  meant  the  humanness  of  the  experience; 
not  only  knowing  where  your  teammate  was 
going  to  go  to  be  open  for  a  pass,  but  being 
congenial  to  even  discussing  personal  prob- 
lems with  him  off  the  court. 

"But  wiiming  Justifies  your  success."  he 
said.  "Some  people  Justify  their  success  if 
they  don't  win  by  their  individual  achieve- 
ments. I  didn't." 

But  is  there  not  an  overemphasis  on  win- 
ning in  America  that  has  influenced  it 
greatly? 

"Some  of  that  has  been  exaggerated."  he 
said.  "There  is  a  fUp  side  to  winning,  of 
course,  and  that's  losing. 

"And  part  of  personal  growth  Is  being  able 
to  deal  with  that.  Losing  has  a  flavor,  a 
taste  all  its  own.  And  in  some  sense  it  is  as 
much  responsible  for  the  personal  growth 
component  in  sport  as  Is  winning.  And 
simply  because  you  emphasize  winning 
doesn't  mean  that  you  don't  have  a  healthy 
respect  for  the  personal  growth  potential  in 
losing,  and  coping  with  that." 

Bradley,  too,  "lost."  With  Princeton  in 
1965.  he  went  to  the  semifinals  of  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association  and 
lost  to  Michigan.  He  struggled  in  his  rookie 
year  with  the  Knicks— the  highest-paid 
player  in  the  game  at  the  time— and  made 
bad  plays  at  the  end  of  several  games  that 
contributed  to  Knick  losses.  And  he  was  dis- 
appointed in  not  winning  four  straight 
championships  with  the  Knicks.  He  thought 
they  might  have. 

"I  stiU  think  that  sports  are  overwhelm- 
ingly positive."  he  said.  "I  think  that  ele- 
ments such  as  commercialism  and  overem- 
phasis in  certain  segments  has  become  like 
many  of  the  areas  of  our  life.  And  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  those  areas  are  part  of 
sports  as  weU.  But  I  think  that  stiU  the 
dominant  motive  for  playing  and  the  domi- 
nant experience  of  the  game  is  positive. 

"And  the  motive  is  to  excel,  and  the  expe- 
rience provides  the  range  from  discipline  to 
dedication  to  community  to  what  else  that 
it  always  had  when  you  are  with  the  right 
group  of  people  at  the  right  time. 

"And  I  always  said  that  I  think  sports  as  a 
model  for  other  things— as  a  metaphor— is 
limited.  That's  why  I  have  to  be  pushed  by  a 
writer  to  even  draw  a  paraUel  to  my  own  ex- 
periences. But  the  paraUel  I've  chosen  to 


draw  is  a  very  personal  one.  Not  what  sports 
means  for  America,  but  what  sports  meant 
for  me,  and  how  that  related  to  what  I  do 
now. 

"The  practice  reaUy  did  establish  habits 
for  me  that  carry  over  into  what  I  do  now. 

"I  work  very  hard  now."  He  often  puts  in 
16  to  18  houn  of  work.  "And  I  work  because 
I  want  to  be  the  best  Senator  I  can  be.  In  a 
way  it's  like  when  I  started  practicing  bas- 
ketbaU four  or  five  hours  a  day  when  I  was 
13.  I  wanted  to  be  the  very  t>e8t  basketbaU 
player  I  could  be." 

The  Senator  no  longer  plays  basketbaU.  "I 
Just  don't  have  the  time,"  he  said.  He  also 
has  said  that  much  of  the  fim  would  be 
gone  for  him  when  he  would  want  to  make  a 
move  he  once  made,  and  now  could  not.  "I 
haven't  reaUy  shot  since  1977,  when  I 
walked  off  the  court  in  Detroit  in  Cobo 
Arena.  An  odd  thing  is,  the  last  shot  I  took 
was  a  Jtmip  shot  which  I  hit  from  the  left 
base  line.  It  was  kind  of  symmetry  because 
that  was  the  firat  Jump  shot  against  the 
same  team,  the  first  shot  I  took  as  a  pro  in 
1967.  So  10  years  later,  the  same  team,  the 
same  shot. 

"The  only  time  I  touch  a  baU  now  is  when 
I'm  visiting  a  high  school  and  someone 
throws  me  a  baU  and  says,  'shoot.'  Some- 
times I'U  be  campaigning  for  a  Democratic 
candidate  and  we'U  have  a  meeting  in  the 
high  school.  We  may  be  discussing  the  miU- 
tary  budget  or  the  health  of  the  economy 
and  it  never  makes  the  local  news.  But  if  a 
free-throw  shooting  contest  is  arranged, 
that's  always  covered.  So  the  candidates 
want  me  to  do  that,  and  so  I  do.  That's  the 
extent  to  which  I  do  any  playing  at  aU." 

Bradley  has  recently  lost  about  30  pounds. 
He  now  weighs  212,  about  three  pounds 
fewer  than  when  he  played  with  the  Knicks. 

"Basically.  I  lost  the  weight  by  not 
eating."  he  said.  He  was  once  an  aficionado 
of  Junk  foods.  "I  try  to  Jog  a  few  times  a 
week  for  about  30  minutes  a  time.  Or  I'U 
ride  an  exercise  bicycle.  My  athletic  experi- 
ence now  is  no  different  from  about  80  mU- 
Uon  other  Americans  who  are  in  sports  to 
try  to  flatten  their  stomachs  and  widen 
their  arteries." 

His  interest  in  pro  basketbaU  remains,  but 
on  a  sedentary  level. 

"I  watch  the  playoffs  when  they  get  down 
to  the  end."  he  said.  "It's  then  that  you 
reaUy  see  the  psychology  of  the  game.  You 
see  the  team  that  has  gotten  to  know  each 
other  wiU  do  in  a  period  of  stress.  And  more 
times  than  not  that  team  wiU  win  over  the 
team  that  has  reaUy  not  been  through  the 
pressure  cooker." 

It  was  mentioned  that  Larry  Bird  of  the 
Celtics  plays  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of 
Bradley. 

"The  most  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  Bird,  "  he  said,  "is  that  he  always  moves 
and  the  baU  doesn't  stay  in  his  hands  very 
long.  And  obviously  those  are  the  two 
things  I  can  identify  with  as  a  player." 

For  the  most  part,  Bradley  has  down- 
played his  participation  in  sports,  though 
he  says  he  remains  very  proud  of  it.  "But  I 
wanted  to  prove  myself  In  a  different  field- 
in  the  Senate— and  I  had  to  prove  myself  by 
the  standards  of  the  institution."  So  he  re- 
fused to  rely  on  his  celebrity  status  from 
basketbaU  as  a  crutch. 

"But  I  am  StiU  often  referred  to  in  nenrs- 
paper  stories,  as  'Senator  BiU  Bradley,  the 
former  New  York  Knick.'  I  laugh  about 
that,  but  I  have  the  feeling  it  wiU  be  with 
me  the  rest  of  my  Ufe." 

Senator  Bradley,  Uke  some  intensely  hard- 
working people,  uses  humor  as  a  release— at 
times,  a  zany  sense  of  humor. 


Once,  when  he  was  with  the  Knicks.  he 
went  to  a  party  dressed  In  a  priest's  fitftk. 
and  supposedly  heard  confeaslons. 

He  was  also  known  for  his  unconcerned 
sartorial  style  of  dress.  Walt  Frazier  remem- 
bers Bradley's  raincoat,  for  example.  When 
it  wasn't  raining,  he  would  roU  it  into  a  baU 
and  carry  it  under  his  arm. 

He  was  also  known  as  "Dollar  BUI,"  be- 
cause of  his  frugaUty.  Rumor  had  it  that  be 
tiad  kept  first  dollar  he  ever  made. 

He  seemed  to  enjoy  the  ribbing  and  atten- 
tion of  the  other  playera  in  regard  to  his  un- 
usual habits.  It  made  the  boy  from  the  sub- 
urba  feel  a  part  of  the  team. 

It  was  mentioned  to  him  Uiat  when  he 
played  on  the  aU-star  team,  he  had  said  to 
Pistol  Pete  Manvlch  "to  do  something 
crazy  when  you  get  in  the  game." 

"Did  I  say  'crazy7'"  asked  Bradley. 
"Bfaybe  I  did.  Or  maybe  I  said,  'Do  some- 
thing different.' 

"You  can't  take  yourself  too  seriously. 
And  that  episode  iUustrates  that  not  only 
did  I  feel  that  as  a  player,  I  feel  that  in  this 
Job.  You  have  to  have  a  sense  of  humor 
about  who  you  are  and  what  you  do.  You 
maintain  a  personal  stabiUty  that  way.  It  re- 
Ueves  tension,  to  recognize  that  you  can't 
always  do  everything,  and  that  you  do  the 
best  you  can  for  as  long  as  you  can.  And  rec- 
ognlzlng  that  you  alone  are  not  responsible 
for  things  happening  on  the  court,  or  in  the 
Senate.  Ultimately,  it's  the  recognition  that 
the  institution  goes  on.  When  you  see  your- 
self that  way.  it's  hard  to  take  yourself  too 
seriously— though  you  can  take  what  you're 
doing  seriously." 

Looking  at  the  photo  of  him  Jumping  into 
Reed's  arms,  he  was  asked  if  he  has  had    - 
such  a  moment  of  elation  since. 

"That's  a  feeling  that's  never  been  dupU- 
cated,"  he  said.  "It's  a  clear-cut  victory, 
sometimes  that  rarely  lu^pens  in  life.  We 
had  established  ourselves  as  the  best  in  the 
world.  But  it's  like  anything.  It  lasts  about 
24  hours.  But  the  moment  is  intense." 

What's  the  closest  he  has  come  to  it  since? 

"Haven't." 

He  thought  for  a  moment.  "Afterward  you 
experience  a  whole  range  of  satisfactions 
and  achievements  and  series  of  accomplish- 
ments," he  said.  "The  point  is.  the  moment  g% 
depicted  in  that  photo  was  a  peak  in  that 
narrow  category  of  experience— basketbaU. 
Then  life  goes  on."  • 


THE  GENOCIDE  OP  ARMENIANS 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Bir.  President,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  the  Senate  recognize  the  fate 
of  the  1.5  million  Armenians  who  died 
in  the  first  genocide  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry—and in  recognition  of  the  leading 
role  played  by  the  United  States  in  at- 
tempting to  prevent  this  tragedy  and 
in  leading  the  humanitarian  relief 
effort  for  those  who  survived.  I  Join 
my  colleagues  and  the  Armenian- 
American  community  in  commemorat- 
ing the  68th  anniversary  of  the  Arme- 
nian genocide. 

The  records  of  the  world  contain 
abundant  information  about  this  dark 
chapter  in  human  history.  The  book. 
"Mt.  Ararat."  by  Elgin  Groseclose,  a 
distinguished  citizen  of  Washington. 
D.C..  who  died  early  this  month,  has 
acquainted  millions  of  Americans  with 
this  event. 
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The  UA  Archives  are  replete  with 
material  documenting  the  massacres 
and  documenting  this  Nation's  diplo- 
matic and  aid  programs.  On  July  16, 
1915.  the  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Henry  Morgenthau. 
sUted  in  a  telegram  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  "Deportation  of  and  excesses 
against  peaceful  Armenians  is  increas- 
ing and  from  harrowing  reports  of  eye 
witnesses  it  appears  that  a  campaign 
of  race  extermination  is  in  progress 
vmder  a  pretext  of  reprisal  against  re- 
bellion." 

The  Archives  also  demonstrate  that 
the  American  people,  through  an  orga- 
nization known  as  Near  East  Relief 
chartered  by  an  act  of  Congress,  con- 
tributed some  $113  million  between 
1915  and  1930  to  aid  the  Armenian 
genocide  survivors.  In  addition, 
132.000  orphans  became  foster  chil- 
dren of  the  American  people  and  owe 
their  lives  to  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  we  pause  to  remem- 
ber this  crime  against  humanity  in 
hopes  that  there  will  be  no  reoccur- 
rence. In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
seen  other  genocides— the  attempted 
extermination  of  the  Jews  under  Hit- 
ler's totalitarian  regime,  and  the 
murder  of  millions  of  Cambodians 
under  the  Communist  regime  there— 
the  outrage  against  these  and  the  Ar- 
menian genocide  may  help  prevent  an- 
other in  the  future.* 


SENATOR  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  many 
of  my  Senate  colleagues  luiow  only  too 
well,  we  will  soon  mark  the  end  of  an 
era  as  we  bid  farewell  to  a  close  friend 
and  devoted  statesman.  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph. A  recent  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga- 
zette article  highlighted  his  illustrious 
career  of  public  service,  and  I  believe 
that  it  would  serve  us  well  to  read  and 
reflect  upon  this  man  who  has  given 
so  much  to  his  colleagues,  his  constit- 
uents, and  his  country. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  article  en- 
titled "Randolph:  Going  Strong  at  81" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  PltUburgh  Post-Gazette,  Apr.  22, 

19831 

RAMSOLrH:  Gone  Strong  at  81 

(By  Frank  M.  Matthews) 

U.S.  Sen.  Jennings  Randolph,  the  West 
Virginia  Democrat  who  was  in  the  first  class 
of  New  Dealers  in  Congress  In  1933,  plans  to 
retire  when  his  present  term  expires  at  the 
end  of  1984.  But  Randolph  says  he  won't  go 
out  with  a  whimper. 

"You  still  will  be  hearing  from  me.  I'll  be 
around,"  he  said  during  a  recent  stopover  at 
Greater  Pittsburgh  International  Airport. 
At  81,  the  indefatigable  air  traveler  and  rac- 
onteur was  en  route  to  speaking  appear- 
ance* in  Ohio  and  BClchigan. 

Randolph,  who  lives  in  Elkins,  W.Va.,  has 
spent  congrevional  time  under  nine  presi- 
dents. He  was  in  the  House  from  1933  until 
the  end  of  1948,  when  he  was  the  victim  of  a 
Democratic  massacre  at  the  polls.  In  the 
1958  election,  he  made  a  comeback  in  the 


Senate  as  the  successor  to  the  late  Sen. 
Matthew  M.  Neely  and  has  been  re-elected 
without  interruption  ever  since. 

His  elections  have  spanned  half  a  century, 
and  he  is  the  oldest  member  around  in 
terms  of  service.  Only  two  members  of  the 
98th  Congress  are  chrcnologlcaUy  older 
Sen.  John  Stennls.  D-Mias..  who  will  be  83 
In  August,  and  X5S.  Rep.  Claude  Pepper.  D- 
Fla..  who  Is  82. 

Randolph  Is  the  sole  survivor  in  Congress 
of  the  traumatic  First  Hundred  Days  of  the 
administration  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

"The  president  at  that  time  was  sworn  In 
on  the  4th  of  March,  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives came  in  on  the  9th  of  March. 
He  had  the  vision  of  what  must  be  done;  he 
used  unorthodox  methods,  but  he  never  de- 
stroyed orthodox  institutions.  He  was  re- 
viled for  what  he  was  doing." 

On  March  9,  Randolph  recalled.  Roosevelt 
laid  out  for  Congress  a  program  for  immedi- 
ate action  to  deal  with  the  Depression.  "We 
passed  the  Emergency  Banking  Act,  not  a 
vote  against  it  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; a  vote  of  73  to  7  in  the  Senate.  Four 
years  later,  in  1936,  [Roosevelt]  traveled 
across  West  Virginia  by  train,  from  Parkers- 
burg  to  Harpers  Perry,  speaking  from  the 
rear  platform,  and  he  read  a  letter  from  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  It  said  In  essence: 
'Mr.  President,  there  has  not  been  a  bank 
failure  In  this  nation  in  12  months.  This  Is 
the  first  time  this  has  ever  happened.  In  55 
years.' 

"Was  he  an  enemy  of  the  financial  struc- 
ture of  this  country?  He  was  the  savior,  this 
Democratic  president.  He  couldn't  walk,  but 
he  put  America  on  Its  feet. 

"Roosevelt  often  called  In  members  of 
Congress  to  talk  to  them  during  those  First 
Hundred  Dajrs. 

"That  night  there  were  seven  of  us  in  the 
group.  It  was  rainy  and  cold  and  dreary.  We 
were  escorted  to  the  second  floor  of  the 
White  House.  A  huge  wood  fire  crackled  In 
the  grate;  the  president  sat  behind  a  mas- 
sive desk.  He  rolled  himself  up  closer  to 
shake  hands  as  we  walked  by. 

"One  of  our  number— after  the  president 
had  talked  we  had  asked  questions— said. 
"Mr.  President,  I  am  for  your  programs  but 
you're  trying  to  do  too  much.  You  are  talk- 
ing about  a  hundred  days  with  all  of  that 
legislation  down  the  road.  I  don't  think  the 
American  people  can  digest  this  In  the  allot- 
ted time.  I  feel  your  program  In  part  will 
fail.' 

"He  didn't  answer  at  once.  But  In  about 
five  minutes  he  removed  his  plnce  nez  and 
said.  'By  acting  now  we  will  assuredly  make 
mistakes,  but  If  we  do  not  act  now  I  am 
afraid  just  a  little  later  we  will  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  mistakes.' 

"Now  you  might  wonder,  as  we  sit  here 
today,  why  he  was  right."  Randolph  said. 
"You  must  remember  that  in  1932  there 
were  not  the  two  parties.  There  was  the 
Democratic  ticket,  and  the  Republican 
ticket,  and  alongside  these  two  there  was 
the  Communist  Party  of  America,  with  Earl 
Browder  for  president.  He  received  more 
than  1.1  million  votes.  The  people  who 
voted  for  him.  they  were  not  Communists. 
They  were  desperate  and  they  were  groping, 
so  the  promises  he  made  had  an  appeal." 

These  days,  Randolph  is  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  and  a  member  of 
its  subcommittee  on  transportation.  But  for 
14  years  he  was  chairman  when  it  was  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works— the  key  pork 
barrel  committee— and  a  committed  believer 
in  delivering  money  for  projects  in  various 


states,  as  long  as  their  senators  voted  shares 
to  West  Virginia. 

Randolph  also  is  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  LAbor  and  Human  Resources  and 
its  subcommittees  on  education,  labor,  and 
arts  and  humanities.  Finally,  he  is  on  the 
Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs. 

It  was  Randolph  who  first  proposed  18- 
year-old  voting  in  the  House  in  1942  and  fi- 
nally got  the  constitutional  amendment  In 
1971,  one  of  the  accomplishments  In  Con- 
gress of  which  he  is  most  proud. 

Randolph  is  vice  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Steel  Caucus  and  a  member  of  the  coal, 
export,  tourism  and  wood  energy  caucuses. 
Over  the  years  he  has  been  recognized  with 
honorary  degrees  from  20  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, including  the  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  West  Virginia  University. 

An  annual  speaker  at  the  Amen  Comer 
dinner  here,  he  will  address  this  year's  gath- 
ering Tuesday  at  the  William  Penn  Hotel. 

So  why  give  up  this  power,  and  affection 
In  which  he  revels.  In  a  courtly  sort  of  way? 
Well,  he  says,  it  would  not  be  right  to  run 
for  another  six-year  term  which  he  would 
begin  at  the  age  of  83.  Too,  he  was  appalled 
by  the  cost  of  campaigning  in  1978,  when  he 
had  professional  help  for  the  first  time  and 
spent  $684,605  in  comparison  to  a  campaign 
cost  of  $133,670  in  1972.  In  the  latter  elec- 
tion, he  scraped  through  with  a  majority  of 
less  than  5,000  over  Republican  Arch  A 
Moore  in  a  vote  in  which  Randolph's  age 
had  become  a  factor. 

Bom  In  Salem,  W.Va.,  about  20  miles  from 
Clarksburg,  Randolph  came  naturally  to 
politics.  In  the  late  1880s  his  grandfather 
was  the  first  mayor  of  the  town. 

"His  first  act  was  to  fine  himself.  His 
horse  got  out  of  the  mud  and  got  onto  the 
planked  street  and  that  was  a  $2  fine."  Ran- 
dolph recounted.  "He  was  a  member  of  the 
state  Legislature,  also.  And  he  was  chairman 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Salem  College 
for  16  years,  having  been  the  principal 
among  several  founders. 

While  at  Salem  College,  Randolph  was  a 
reporter  for  the  Clarksburg  Telegram, 
where  he  was  the  only  Democrat  on  an  oth- 
erwise Republican  staff.  It  was  in  Clarks- 
burg in  1924  that  Randolph  got  his  first  In- 
sight into  the  shifts  of  power  in  politics  that 
shape  the  destiny  of  man  and  party. 

He  waited  through  103  ballots  with  John 
W.  Davis,  a  native  of  Clarksburg,  former 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain  and  adviser  to 
President  Wilson,  before  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  In  New  York  finally 
nominated  Davis  for  president.  Davis  was 
defeated  soundly  by  Republican  Calvin  Coo- 
lidge.  Randolph  moved  in  1926  to  Elkins, 
the  county  seat  of  Randolph  County— a  co- 
Incidence  of  names,  he  says— to  teach  public 
speaking  and  Journalism  as  well  as  to  direct 
athletics  at  Davis  and  Elkins  College. 

There,  Randolph  founa  himself  In  a  West 
Virginia  seat  of  political  clout.  Henry 
Gassaway  Davi&  (not  related  to  John  W. 
Davis)  and  Stephen  Benton  Elkins.  the 
founders  of  E>avis  and  Elkins,  were  politi- 
cians as  well  as  men  of  we^th:  Davis,  a 
Democrat  who  In  1904  was  his  party's  candi- 
date for  vice  president,  and  Elkins,  a  Repub- 
lican. They  were  partners  In  business  and 
both  were  U.S.  senators. 

There  is  a  town  named  for  the  Gassaway 
family  in  Braxton  County,  a  Davis  In 
Tucker  County,  and  a  town  named  for  the 
Henry  family  just  over  the  border  In  West- 
em  Maryland.  Elkins,  of  course,  derives 
from  the  Elkins  family. 

"Now  here  is  an  Interesting  story,"  Ran- 
dolph said.  "Henry  Gassaway  Davis  had  a 


daughter,  a  beautiful  young  woman  whose 
name  was  Hallie.  a  beautiful  dowager  after 
she  grew  to  womanhood. 

"So,  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  United 
States  senator.  She  married  Stephen  B. 
Elkins.  who  was  much  younger  than  Davis, 
and  thereby  became  the  wife  of  a  U.S.  Sena- 
tor. 

"After  marrying  EUdns.  one  of  their  three 
sons.  Davis  Elkins,  was  serving  in  World 
War  I  and  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Now,  she  was  the  only  woman  in  the  history 
of  this  country  who  was  the  daughter  of  a 
U.S.  senator,  the  wife  of  a  UjS.  senator  and 
the  mother  of  a  U.S.  senator." 

"Wonderful  people  come  out  of  those  bills 
and  hollers,  achieving  people."* 


INDIANAPOLIS  NATIONAL  CHESS 
CHAMPIONS 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  a  group  of 
Indianapolis  national  chess  champions 
and  share  with  my  colleagues  an  arti- 
cle that  appeared  in  the  May  2.  1983, 
Indianapolis  Star. 

These  dozen  elementary  school 
chess  champions  have  brought  a  great 
distinction  to  themselves,  their  school 
and  the  city  of  Indianapolis. 

I  ask  that  an  article  in  this  connec- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

P.S.  27  Wws  U.S.  Chess  Tttlk 

A  dozen  chess  masters  from  Indianapolis 
Public  School  27  return  from  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  today  with  a  National  Elementary 
School  Chess  Championship  under  their 
collective  belts. 

The  chess  team  won  the  tournament 
Sunday  afternoon  by  defeating  the  defend- 
ing national  champions  from  New  York  by  a 
half  point. 

Team  coach  and  fifth  grade  teacher  Bob 
Cotter  telephoned  principal  Jotin  L.  Patter- 
son late  Sunday  evening  with  the  good 
news. 

"I  Imagine  we'll  have  something,"  an 
elated  Patterson  said  when  asked  if  a  cele- 
bration is  planned  for  the  school  at  545  E. 
19th  St. 

Mayor  William  H.  Hudnut,  who  played 
team  member  Thomas  Petty  Wednesday 
and  lost  after  a  40-minute  match,  said  he 
was  equally  pleased  with  the  team's  success. 

"I'm  Just  as  proud  as  I  can  be  of  these 
kids.  I  think  it  Is  a  wonderful  achievement 
for  them  and  a  great  thing  for  Indianapo- 
lis." 

On  April  9  in  Terre  Haute,  the  team  won 
the  state  chess  championship  for  elementa- 
ry schools— the  team's  first  In  its  three-year 
history— and  one  more  step  on  the  road  to 
Memphis  and  the  national  tournament. 

For  the  team's  coach  it  was  a  return  to 
the  tournament.  He  took  a  team  from  a 
closed  grade  school  to  the  national  champi- 
onship several  years  back  and  that  team 
placed  16th,  Patterson  said. 

Cotter  came  to  School  27  in  September 
1980  and  from  a  group  of  9-year-old  boys  he 
built  a  championship  team  almost  "from 
scratch." 

Cotter  and  co-coach  Len  Wallace  planned 
to  pay  the  $1,500  In  expenses  for  the  trip 
themselves  but  the  Indianapolis  Recorder 
and  Citizens  Forum  agreed  to  pay  for  the 
trip  following  a  column  by  The  Star's  Tom 
Keating.* 


68TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 

•  Mr.  GLE9fN.  Mr.  President.  68  years 
ago,  in  the  shadow  of  Mount  Ararat, 
one  of  the  greatest,  most  tragic  injus- 
tices In  all  of  recorded  history  took 
place.  In  what  has  been  called  the 
death  warrant  to  a  whole  race,  IVi  mil- 
lion limocent  Armenians— men, 
women,  and  children— were  put  to 
death.  They  had  committed  no  crime. 
They  were  struck  down  only  for  their 
longstanding  resolve  to  live  as  free  Ar- 
menians, embracing  Christian  beliefs. 
Even  today,  there  are  still  many  who 
do  not  know  of  1915— and  they  must 
be  told,  so  that  it  may  never  be  repeat- 
ed. 

History  displays  many  tragedies— 
the  Armenian  genocide.  Stalin's  cruel 
purges,  the  Nazi  death  camps.  Pol 
Pot's  systematic  murders— yet,  these 
examples  of  inhumanity  are  too  often 
expelled  from  our  memories.  If  they 
happened  once,  they  may  happen 
again.  Thus,  they  must  be  held  up  as  a 
warning  for  future  generations,  for 
world  leaders  yet  unborn. 

In  1915,  the  United  States  played  an 
important  role  in  attempting  to  halt 
this  tragedy  and  in  aiding  the  helpless 
victims.  In  this  decade,  we  must  now 
encourage  Americans  with  an  Armeni- 
an ancestry  to  involve  themselves 
with,  and  be  heard  in,  the  councils  of 
government.  We  must  remind  all 
Americans,  our  allies,  the  entire  free 
world,  and  those  who  stand  outside 
the  Western  tradition  of  democracy,  of 
the  68-year-old  nightmare.  Churchill 
once  said:  "The  whole  history  of  the 
world  is  summed  up  in  the  fact  that, 
when  nations  are  strong  they  are  not 
always  just."  That,  we  know  all  too 
well,  is  true.  Strong  nations  can  be 
unjust.  Yet,  Churchill  also  believed  in 
the  ultimate  strength  of  justness,  of 
principled  values,  of  human  rights. 
Human  rights  are  given  a  chance  to 
flourish  when  they  are  inspired  by 
principled  leadership;  recognizing  uni- 
versal hiunan  rights  is  the  prerequisite 
for  helping  combat  unjustness  aroimd 
the  world.  But  as  we  embrace  the 
sacred  value  of  human  rights,  we  also 
must  remember  its  abuses. 

I  join  those  around  the  world  who 
honored  Armenian  Martyrs  Day  on 
April  27.« 


SENATOR  BILL  BRADLEY  IN- 
DUCTED INTO  BASKETBALL 
HALL  OF  FAME 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President. 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  inform  the 
Senate  of  an  honor  accorded  to  one  of 
our  colleagues,  my  fellow  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Bill  Bradley  on  Monday  was  in- 
ducted into  the  Basketball  Hall  of 
Fame  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

The  record  books  note  that  Bill 
Bradley  played  10  years  in  the  Na- 
tional   Basketball    Association,     and 


averaged  12.4  points  a  game.  The  fans 
know  he  was  the  moving  force  that 
helped  shape  league  championships  In 
1969  and  1973  for  the  New  Yorii 
Knicks. 

At  the  induction  ceremony,  in  front 
of  friends  and  family.  Bill  Bradley's 
remarks  were  demonstrative  of  his  un- 
selfish outlook  toward  achievement, 
whether  within  sports  or  outside  of 
sports.  He  noted: 

.  .  .  only  If  you  pull  together  can  you  sue-  . 
ceed:  only  if  you  realize  ttiat  who  scores 
isn't  important,  but  who  wins  is,  and  how 
they  win  Is  most  important  of  alL 

I  ask  that  a  news  article  from  the  . 
Newark  Star-Ledger  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Braolkt  and  DkBusschkhx  Tkam  Anew  as 
Hall  or  Fakers 

(By  Robert  Cohen) 

SnuHcriELS.  Mass.— Sen.  Bill  Bradley  (I>- 
Njr.).  former  New  York  Knicks  teammate 
Dave  DeBusschere  and  four  others  were  in- 
ducted into  the  Basketball  Hall  of  Fame 
yesterday. 

Bradley,  a  two-time  All-America  at  Prince- 
ton University  and  10-year  veteran  of  the 
National  Basketball  Association  (NBA),  at- 
tributed his  success  as  a  professional  athlete 
to  long  hours  of  practice  and  teamwork. 

"The  key  was  we  all  agreed  to  work  hard 
and  depend  on  each  other,"  said  Bradley,  re- 
ferring to  his  days  with  the  Knicks.  "Indi- 
vidual achievement  was  maximized  if  the 
team  succeeded.  That  was  the  key  to  our 
championships." 

Bradley,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  his 
mother  and  a  number  of  close  friends,  said 
he  was  proud  of  his  basketball  days  and 
what  he  accomplished. 

The  New  Jersey  senator  said  he  was  most 
proud  if  tils  contribution  "reaffirmed  the  ' 
old  tmth  that  only  if  you  pull  together  can 
you  succeed;  only  if  you  realize  that  who 
scores  Isn't  important,  but  who  wins  is,  and 
how  they  win  is  most  Important  of  all." 

DeBusschere  said  the  1970  and  1973  New 
York  Knlck's  championships  were  "precious 
moments."  Now  the  executive  vice  president 
of  the  Knicks,  DeBusschere  said  he  vividly 
remembers  how  the  team  "Ignited  the  city." 

In  addition  to  Bradley  and  DeBusschere. 
the  Hall  of  Fame  Inducted  Jack  Twyman, 
who  played  for  the  Cincinnati  Royals;  Dean 
Smith,  a  long-time  basketball  coach  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina;  the  late  Lou  • 
Wllke,  the  former  president  of  the  Amateur 
Athletic  Association;  and  the  late  Lloyd 
Lelth.  a  widely  respected  basketball  referee 
for  more  than  25  years. 

Smith,  who  has  compiled  a  77  percent 
winning  percentage  as  a  college  coach,  said 
he  was  extremely  pleased  to  be  Inducted 
with  "team-oriented"  players  like  Bradley. 
DeBusschere  and  Twyman.  He  also  thanked  - 
the  lettermen  who  played  for  him  and  made 
the  honor  possible. 

During  his  Princeton  days,  Bradley  was 
the  star  of  a  team  that  finished  third  In  the 
National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
tournament  in  1965.  The  same  year  he  was 
named  college  player  of  the  year  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Basketball  Coaches 
and  he  received  the  Amateur  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation's Sullivan  Award  as  the  outstanding 
athlete. 
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In  19M.  Bradley  mi  a  member  of  the  VB. 
ttMtrntttill  team  that  won  the  Olympic  gold 
medal  tn  Tokyo. 

After  two  yean  •■  a  Rhode*  Scholar  In 
■ngtond.  Bradley  Joined  the  New  York. 
Knkks  and  averaged  13.4  poinU  par  game 
during  hia  10-year  career. 

Dining  thoae  yean,  he  played  onall  for- 
ward. wa>  known  as  the  ultimate  role  player 
and  made  an  art  of  crtap  parniri  and  con- 
■tant  morement  on  the  court.  Hla  natural 
talenta  were  comidemented  by  hard  work 
and  atanoet  an  academic  knowledge  of  hla 
opponents' Btrengtha  and  weakneaMS. 

Tcaterday*!  events  included  a  luncheon,  a 
where  the  plaques  of  the  Induct- 
were  unveiled  and  a  dinner  In  honor  of 
the  HaD-of-Famera. 

Bradley'a  plaque  waa  dedicated  by  another 
Ibrmer  pro  teammate.  Jerry  Lucas,  while 
former  Knlck  great  Willis  Reed  made  the 
presentation  to  DeBusscbere.* 


This  statement  represents  general  agree- 
ment: however,  no  one  was  asked  to  sign  it. 
Furthermore,  it  should  not  be  assumed  that 
every  participant  subscribes  to  every  recom- 
mendation. 


THE  PDTDRE   OP  AMERICAN  FI- 
NANCIAL   SERVICES    msnru- 

TIONS 
•  Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
American  Assembly  was  established  by 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  in  1950  as  an 
affiliate  of  Colimibia  University.  64  as- 
sonblles  have  been  conducted  on 
issues  of  vital  public  Interest. 

The  Slxty-Pourth  American  Assem- 
bly was  held  last  month  at  Arden 
House,  Harriman,  N.T..  on  the  issue  of 
"The  Puture  of  American  Financial 
Services  Institutions." 

While  I  was  not  a  participant  in 
either  the  assembly  discussions  or  the 
drafting  of  its  recommendations.  I  did 
have  the  opportunity  to  address  the 
anembly. 

The  timing  and  subject  of  this 
American  Assembly  complements 
hearings  now  imderway  in  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  on  "the  condition  and 
structure  of.  and  competition  within, 
the  financial  services  industry." 

In  an  opening  statement  at  the  be- 
gliuilng  of  these  hearings,  I  noted  that 
continuing  changes  in  the  configura- 
tUm  of  the  financial  services  industry 
call  for  careful  review  and  analysis, 
with  a  view  toward  determining  what 
legialattve  changes,  if  any.  the  Con- 
gress should  be  considering. 

The  Sixty-Fourth  American  Assem- 
bly made  an  important  contribution  to 
this  review  and  analysis. 

So  that  my  fellow  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  may  have  the  benefit  of  this 
contribution.  I  ask  that  the  "Final 
Report  of  the  Sixty-Fourth  American 
Assembly"  be  printed  in  the  Rscobo 
along  with  a  preface  by  William  H. 
Sullivan,  president  of  the  American 
Assembly. 

The  material  follows: 

PniAL  R^KMtT  or  nn  SixTT-pouaTB 
Ambucsii  AaSHOLT 

At  the  dose  of  their  discussions  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  Sizty-fourth  American  As- 
sembly, on  Tkc  Futtire  of  Amtrican  finan- 
cial Strvica  /nstUiUtoiu.  at  Arden  House. 
Harrtman.  New  Tork.  April  7-10,  1983,  re- 
viewed as  a  group  the  following  statement. 


The  proposals  contained  in  this  report 
should  be  viewed  as  goals  of  public  policy. 
The  participants  have  not  attempted  to 
draft  a  legislative  and  regulatory  program 
which,  in  toto,  could  or  should  be  imple- 
mented immediately.  Although  it  is  impor- 
tant to  initiate  changes  as  soon  as  possible. 
It  is  obvious  that  a  package  of  reforms  of 
this  magnitude  will  require  time  so  that  an 
orderly  transition  can  be  achieved. 

Types  of  financial  services  and  the  way 
they  are  provided  have  changed  consider- 
ably over  the  past  several  years.  Even  great- 
er changes  are  likely  to  occur  in  the  near 
future.  Several  factors  are  responsible  for 
this  development.  Among  the  moat  impor- 
tant are  a  dramatically  expanded  demand 
for  a  diversity  of  financial  services  to  meet 
changing  customer  needs  and  the  increas- 
ingly competitive  spirit  among  financial 
service  supplien  fueled  by  high  market  in- 
terest rates  and  the  increasing  use  of  cost- 
reducing  technology,  which  has  lowered 
transactions  costs  and  permitted  new  defini- 
tions of  convenience  other  than  proximity. 
These  factors  have  resulted  in  an  influx  of 
new  supplien  and  changes  in  the  operations 
of  the  present  supplien. 

Historically,  legislation  encouraged,  and 
depression-en  legislation  in  particular 
furthered,  a  high  degree  of  specialisation  in 
the  provision  of  financial  services— thrift  in- 
stitutions made  mortgages  and  took  in  sav- 
ings; commercial  banks  made  commercial 
and  consumer  loans  and  mortgages,  accept- 
ed demand  deposits,  took  in  savings,  and 
provided  fiduciary  services;  broker-dealers 
tmderwrote  and  brokered  corporate  and  mu- 
nicipal securities  and  provided  investment 
advice:  Insurance  companies  underwrote  in- 
surance and  made  mortgages  and  long-term 
investments  in  corporations;  mutual  funds 
offered  pooled  equity  accounts;  credit 
unions  accepted  savings  and  made  consumer 
loan;  finance  companies,  retaU  store^>.  and 
manufacturen  advanced  consumer  credit. 
Each  tended  to  offer  separate  and  oistinct 
products  and  services  through  different  net- 
works with  individual  salespeople  dealing 
personally  with  customers.  Interest  pay- 
ments were  prohibited  on  transaction  depos- 
its and  were  limited  by  regulation  on  com- 
mercial bank  savings  deposits. 

As  market  Interest  rates  increased  above 
the  ceilings,  enterprises  not  subject  to  the 
ceilings  attracted  customers'  fimds.  Money 
market  mutual  funds  grew  rapidly.  Broker- 
age firms  developed  money  management  ac- 
counts that  have  many  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  demand  deposits  except  that  they 
provide  interest,  and  thrift  institutions  de- 
veloped negotiable  order  of  withdrawal 
(NOW)  accounts.  Thus,  the  distinctions 
among  the  institutions  and  the  products  of- 
fered increasingly  blurred  under  the  pres- 
sure of  new  supplien,  technology,  and 
changed  consumer  demands.  Now  many  fi- 
nancial services  are  sold  by  nationwide  ad- 
vertising and  handled  electronically. 

Given  these  environmental  and  institu- 
tional changes,  many  restrictions  designed 
for  a  different  era  are  no  longer  serving 
their  original  purposes;  indeed,  in  some 
cases  they  prevent  financial  institutions 
from  serving  the  public  ss  well  as  would  be 
possible  without  them.  It  Is  time  for  these 
restrictive  and  inconsistent  laws  and  regula- 
tions to  be  changed  where  appropriate,  to 


eliminate  thoae  premised  on  purposes  no 
longer  applicable,  and  to  update  thoae  pre- 
miaed  on  purpoaea  that  continue  to  be  im- 
portant The  ehangea  we  auggeat  are  baaed 
on  the  following  aaaeaament  of  the  goala  of 
regulating  financial  aervlcea. 

OOAU  or  ISOULATIOII 

1.  Both  indlvlduala  and  organisations 
must  have  access  to  an  efficient  and  innova- 
tive supply  of  financial  services  to  enhance 
domestic  productivity  and  international 
compettUveneaa.  Thla  goal  is  best  achieved 
by  permitting  full  and  vigorous  competition 
among  supplien  of  financial  services  to 
achieve  the  broadest  range  of  services  at  the 
lowest  poaalble  price. 

2.  The  integrity  and  stability  of  the  over- 
all system  of  financial  intermediation  must 
be  assiued.  While  individual  Institutions 
may  faU,  the  safety  of  depoaita  must  be  pro- 
tected. Depoalt  inaurance  is  an  integral 
means  of  preventing  losses  to  depositore  and 
an  impairment  of  public  confidence  in  the 
financial  system.  Since  deposit  Insurance 
shifts  the  cost  of  failures  to  the  insuren 
and  healthy  institutions,  the  Insuren  tiave 
reason  to  be  concerned  with  the  way  insured 
depository  institutions  are  managed. 

3.  Preventing  excessive  concentrations  of 
power  within  financial  markets  Is  a  continu- 
ing objective.  This  can  Ik  accomplished  by 
consistent  enforcement  of  existing  antitrust 
laws  and  ease  of  entry  of  new  competiton. 

4.  Equitable  treatment  of  constmien  and 
financial  institutions  is  another  goal  of  reg- 
ulation. Individuals  should  not  t>e  treated 
unfairly,  and  they  should  have  access  to 
competitive  financial  service  suppliers  and 
adequate  information  to  make  informed  de- 
cisions among  competing  financial  products. 
Measures  to  ensure  fair  treatment  of  cus- 
tomers should  be  cost-effective  in  their  i^ 
plication,  and  suppliers  of  financial  services 
should  t>e  regulated  and  taxed  equitably. 

Considering  these  goals,  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing policy  recommendations. 

RSCOIOfKlfDA'nONS 

Entrv  into  the  market  for  and  limits  on  the 
provision  offinaneiai  services 

1.  Institutions  that  accept  govemmentally 
insured  detx>slts  should  not  be  able  to  pro- 
vide directly,  or  ttirough  affUiates,  services 
other  than  financial  services  and  services 
closely  related  thereto.  Conversely,  institu- 
tions that  provide  nonflnanciaUy  related 
services  or  products,  directly  or  through  af- 
filiates, should  not  be  able  to  own  or  control 
institutions  that  accept  govemmentally  in- 
sured deposits. 

2.  There  should  be  no  restrictions  on 
which  other  firms  can  offer  financial  serv- 
ices to  the  public,  except  for  reasonable 
standards  of  capital,  competency,  and  probi- 
ty. A  governmental  or  regulatory  determina- 
tion of  "needs  and  convenience"  should  not 
be  an  entry-limiting  consideration. 

3.  In  particular,  the  restrictions  requiring 
the  separation  of  commercial  banking  and 
investment  banking  contained  in  the  Olass- 
Steaeall  Act  should  be  replaced  with  appro- 
priate provisions  addressing  the  problems  of 
undue  concentration  of  power  and  conflicts 
of  interest  in  all  financial  services  and  for 
the  fair  and  equitable  access  to  all  financial 
markets. 

4.  Intentate  and  intrastate  branching  and. 
except  as  required  by  Recommendation  1, 
holding  company  affiliation  by  depository 
institutions  should  not  be  restricted.  These 
institutions  should  not  be  legally  prohibited 
by  federal  or  state  laws  from  conducting 
business  and  establishing  offices  wherever 


the  inatitutlona  believe  there  la  public 
«««i«"M<  (A  minortty  of  the  parttdpanta  dis- 
agreed with  thla  reooomiendatlon.) 

5.  Govemmaitally  Inaured  institutions 
may  Invest  in  whatever  aaaeta  they  deem  ap- 
propriate, including  paaatve  Inveatmenta  In 
debt  and  equitiea.  subject  (»ly  to  reasonable 
regulation  to  protect  the  depoalt  inaurance 
agendea. 

Deposit  insurance 

6.  Qovemment  Insurance,  approved  pri- 
vate Insurance,  or  some  combination  there- 
of, should  be  required  for  demand  transac- 
tion aocounU  that  are  not  fiUly  backed  by 
liquid  aaaeta  and  for  savings  and  time  depoa- 
ita. (A  minority  of  the  paitldpanta  would 
not  require  depoalt  insurance.)  Such  insur- 
ance should  cover  each  type  of  deposit  up  to 
an  established  level.  The  insurer  should 
have  the  right  to  protect  its  interest  by  such 
means  as  examining  and  supervising  the  in- 
sUtution.  requiring  it  to  maintain  a  specified 
amount  of  capital,  and  being  assured  that  it 
does  not  employ  incompetent  or  dishonest 
managera.  This  supervision  should  extend 
to  all  related  interests  of  the  institutions  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  protect  the  insurer 
from  loss,  and  may  indude  the  requirement 
that  specialised  activities  be  conducted  in 
specialized  subsidiaries.  The  supervisory  au- 
thority should  rest  only  in  the  insurer.  The 
authority  of  the  government  agency  would 
include  the  right  to  close  the  Institution 
before  the  insured  deposits  were  impaired, 
regardless  of  the  source  of  the  Institution's 
charter. 

7.  Market-type  disciplines  should  be  made 
part  of  the  deposit  insurance  system.  The 
rate  charged  for  deposit  insurance  prefer- 
ably should  vary  with  the  risk  Imposed  on 
the  insiuer.  In  addition,  the  federal  insurer 
may  require  private  coinsurance  and/or  ad- 
ditional capital  as  a  means  of  reducing  its 
risk. 

Failures  of  and  mergers  among  financial 
institutions 

8.  like  all  other  businesses,  financial  insti- 
tutions should  be  permitted  to  fail.  Deposi- 
ton  are  protected  by  deposit  insurance;  the 
risk  of  failure  should  be  borne  by  the  share- 
holden.  uninsured  depoeiton,  other  credi- 
tors, and  the  managen  of  the  institutions. 

9.  The  antitrust  laws  should  be  applied  to 
financial  institutions  as  they  are  applied  to 
other  enterprises.  Antitrust  matters  should 
not  be  withhi  the  province  of  the  financial 
regulaton. 

10.  There  should  be  no  restrictions  on 
mergere  among  thrift  institutions  and  com- 
mercial banks  in  their  own  or  in  other  com- 
munities, within  or  across  state  lines,  other 
than  for  considerations  of  antitrust  and 
safety  and  soundness. 

11.  Depository  institutions  should  be  char- 
tered, but  not  supervised,  by  federal  and 
state  authorities,  as  they  now  are.  A  choice 
among  several  chartering  agencies  is  desira- 
ble from  the  standpoint  of  the  public. 

12.  Supervision  and  regulation  should  t>e 
according  to  types  of  financial  products  or 
along  other  functional  lines.  For  example, 
securities  underwriting,  as  well  as  dealing 
and  brokerage,  should  be  subject  to  common 
statutes  and  a  common  regulator,  as  should 
money  management  and  Investment  adviso- 
ry activities,  whether  conducted  in  trust, 
agency,  or  pooled  forms. 

13.  Regulation  of  diversified  entities  by 
the  various  regulaton  should  be  harmo- 
nized to  reduce  overlapping  Jurisdictions 
and  the  number  of  reguliaton  to  which  any 
given  institution  is  subject. 


The  retmUUorv  role  of  the  fedgral  Reaerve 

14.  A  comprehensive  and  efficient  pay- 
ment system  can  l>est  be  produced  by  com- 
petition between  private  entities  and  the 
Federal  Reserve.  The  Federal  Reaerve'a 
prioea  for  theae  aervloea  ahould  not  be  aubal- 
dised  by  lU  other  activiUea. 

15.  Reaervea  may  not  be  required  for  the 
conduct  of  monetary  policy.  However,  if  re- 
aervea continue  to  l>e  mandatory,  intereat 
ahould  be  paid  on  them.  With  thla  reduction 
of  an  implidt  tax,  other  aapecta  of  the  tax- 
ation of  depoeltory  Institutions  ahould  be  re- 
viewed to  aasure  that  the  net  effect  on  them 
la  equitable  with  reapect  to  other  aupplios 
of  aimilar  aervlcea. 

16.  The  Federal  Reserve  should  not  be  di- 
rectly involved  in  the  supervision  of  deposi- 
tory institutions,  except  as  neceaaary  to  pro- 
tect its  ability  to  conduct  monetary  policy 
and  act  as  lender  of  last  resort.  (A  minority 
of  the  partidpants  believed  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  should  not  have  any  direct  supervi- 
sory authority.) 

Controls  on  interest  rates  paid  and  charged 

17.  There  should  be  no  ceilings  or  other 
restrictions  on  the  interest  rates  or  other 
terms  of  deposits.  In  particular,  the  prohibi- 
tion of  interest  payments  on  corporate  and 
individual  demand  deposits  and  Regulation 
Q  restrictions  on  savings  and  time  deposits 
should  be  repealed  and  rescinded. 

18.  Usury  laws  should  be  repealed.  They 
restrict  the  availability  of  credit  for  aU  in 
times  of  high  interest  rates  and  to  the  less 
affluent  in  other  times. 

Disclosure  and  consumer  protection 

19.  The  provision  of  financial  services  in  a 
deregulated  environment  requires  suffi- 
dently  clear  and  adequate  disdosiue  that 
allows  all  customen  to  make  reasonable  de- 
cisions. 

20.  The  financial  reports  of  institutions 
providing  financial  services  should  reflect 
their  present  financial  conditions,  taking 
into  accoimt  yields,  maturities,  and  asset 
qualities,  so  that  an  assessment  can  be  made 
of  the  adequacy  of  their  capital  and  the  risk 
they  present  to  the  public. 

21.  All  consumer  protection  legislation 
should  l>e  reviewed  on  a  cost-benefit  basis  to 
ensure  that  it  does  not  indirectly  adversely 
affect  consumers  to  a  greater  extent  than  it 
benefits  them.  Also,  the  government  should 
regulate  In  this  area  by  providing  general 
rules,  not  be  mandating  detailed  procedures. 
The  government  should  encoiu-age  such 
processes  as  arbitration  by  which  consumen 
may  pursue  adequate  protection  without  re- 
course to  litigation.* 


BARCLAY  WARBURTON'S  "TALL 
SHIPS"  LEGACY 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
sad  news  of  the  death  of  Barclay  War- 
burton— a  man  whose  legacy  to  the 
Nation  includes  the  unforgettable 
sight  of  Tall  Ships  parading  en  masse 
through  our  harbors. 

The  seagoing  commimlty  of  the 
world  has  lost  an  inspiring  leader  and 
experienced  sailor  and  my  home  State 
of  Rhode  Island  has  lost  a  citizen  with 
a  national  reputation  and  worldwide 
experience.  He  brought  luster  and  dis- 
tinction to  our  area. 

It  was  he  who  founded  the  American 
Sail  Training  Association  with  its  em- 
phasis on  developing  the  character,  in- 


telligence, and  sailing  potential  of 
young  people  by  giving  them  experi- 
ence before  the  mast. 

It  was  his  vision  and  hard  work  that 
led  to  the  1976  Bicentennial  TaU  Ships 
visit  and,  subsequently,  to  the  return 
of  the  Tall  Ships  to  Newport.  R.I..  last 
summer— visits  that  made  the  term 
"Tall  Ships"  part  of  our  Nation's  vo- 
cabulary. 

Some  of  the  attraction  of  these  ships 
and  the  lure  of  deep  water  sailing  is 
captured  in  the  opening  verse  of  John 
Masefield'B  "Sea  Fever." 
I  must  go  down  to  the  seas  again,  to  the 

lonely  sea  and  the  sky. 
And  all  I  ask  Is  a  tall  ship  and  a  star  to  steer 

herbr. 
And  the  wheel's  kick  and  the  wind's  song 

and  the  white  saQ's  shaking 
And  a  gray  mist  on  the  sea's  face  and  a  gray 

dawn  breaking. 

That  poem  captiures  some  of  the  sea 
fever  that  we  all  shared  during  the 
visits  of  the  Tall  Ships  and  recaptures 
some  of  the  beauty. 

Barclay  Warburton.  however, 
brought  the  Nation  more  than  the  un- 
forgettable vision  of  these  majestic 
Sidling  ships.  He  brought  sailors  from 
many  nations  together  to  share  both 
the  challenge  of  deepwater  sailing  and 
the  love  of  the  sea. 

He  owned  and  sailed  the  hermaphro- 
dite brig  Black  Pearl,  which  he  recent- 
ly donated  to  the  American  Sail  Train- 
ing Association.  His  stepfather  was 
William  K.  VanderbUt,  who  sailed 
around  the  world  on  the  yacht  Alva, 
and  his  stepfather's  brother.  Harold, 
defended  the  America's  Cup  three 
times  during  the  1930's 

As  a  young  man.  Barclay  Warburton 
learned  to  love  Newport,  "the  city  by 
the  sea."  He  returned  there  in  1967 
and  opened  the  Black  Pearl  restau- 
rant. Within  less  than  a  decade  of  his 
return,  he  brought  the  Tall  Ships  to 
Newport. 

Newport.  R.I..  and  the  Nation  all 
owe  him  a  debt  of  thanks  for  his  vision 
and  his  hard  work.  The  legacy  he  left 
extends  beyond  our  memories  of  ma- 
jestic sailing  ships  and  will  continue  as 
long  as  men  of  good  will  join  to  share 
the  Joy  of  deepwater  sailing. 

He  was  a  dear  friend  to  many  of  us 
in  Rhode  Island  and  I  know  that  I  ex- 
press my  own,  my  wife's,  and  my  com- 
munity's sympathy  to  his  family  at  his 
death. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
that  his  obituary  from  the  Providence 
Journal  of  May  3.  1983.  be  printed  in 
theRKOBS. 

The  obituary  follows: 

[From  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal.  May  3. 
1983] 

Barclay  Warbukton:  Foukdkd  Ajixxicar 
Sail  TRAiHiif  g  Association 

NswpoBT.— Barclay  H.  Warburton  m,  81. 
of  35  Oreen  St.,  whose  founding  of  the 
American  Sail  Training  Association  brought 
Tall  Ships  enjoyment  to  millions,  died 
Sunday  at  home. 
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Mr.  Warburton.  a  popular  resUur«teur 
and  ya^Uman.  aaU«d  his  hermaphrodite 
brig  Black  Pearl  acroes  the  Altantlc  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  1973  International  Sail 
Training  Races  which  took  the  ships  from 
Cowes.  England,  to  Kiel.  Qennany,  in  honor 
of  that  year's  Munich  Olympiad. 

The  experience  convinced  him  of  the  need 
for  an  American  group  similar  to  the  inter- 
national one  headquartered  In  Great  Bri- 
tian  which  had  organised  the  races  since 
1M4.  When  he  returned  to  Ne??port.  he 
founded  the  American  SaU  Training  Asso- 
ciation, which  produced  the  1976  bicenten- 
nial Tail  Ships  visits,  as  well  as  last  sum- 
mer's return  of  the  Tall  Ships  to  Newport. 
His  yacht,  the  Black  Pearl,  was  recently  do- 
nated to  the  ASTA. 

Mr.  Warburton  was  bom  on  Feb.  5.  1932. 
to  Barclay  Warburton  Jr.  and  Rosamond 
(Lancaster)  Warburton.  His  great  grandfa- 
ther was  John  Wanamaker,  who  founded 
the  Philadelphia  store  of  that  name.  His 
grandfather  was  an  Army  major  who  com- 
manded the  Philadelphia  City  troop  that 
stormed  San  Juan  Hill  in  the  Spanish- Amer- 
ican War  in  Cuba. 

Mr.  Warburton's  father  was  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  Army  Air  Service  during 
World  War  I,  and  later,  an  aviation  enthusi- 
ast. 

Mr.  Warburton  graduated  from  St.  Mark's 
School.  Southboro,  Bfass.,  In  1938  and  then 
went  to  the  Pennsylvania  Schoolships 
Training  program  and  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  at  King's  Point,  N.Y.,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  1943.  He  then  received  a 
Naval  Reserve  commission  and  was  on 
active  duty  in  World  War  n  in  the  Pacific 
Theater. 

After  the  war,  he  entered  Harvard,  and 
graduated  with  a  degree  in  political  science. 
Prom  1947  to  1959.  he  operated  a  200-acre 
dairy  farm  in  Ispwlch,  Mass.,  as  a  pioneer 
organic  farming  project.  He  also  served  in 
the  Massachusetts  legislature  between  1954 
and  1960. 

In  1949.  Mr.  Warburton  married  Margar- 
ett  McKean  Reed  of  Beverly  Farms,  Mass., 
the  daughter  of  John  Quincy  Adams  Shaw 
McKean  and  Margarett  Sargent.  Their  five 
children  include  Barclay  H.  Warburton  IV 
of  Washington.  D.C.,  Margarett  Rosamond 
Warburton  of  Los  Angeles.  Miranda  War- 
burton of  Pullman,  Wash.,  Rosemary  War- 
burton Hardisty  and  Peter  Lancaster  War- 
burton. both  of  Newport. 

In  1967.  1^.  Warburton  returned  to  New- 
port, a  city  he  had  long  loved,  and  which  he 
knew  as  a  young  man.  His  stepfather  was 
William  K.  Vanderbilt,  who  sailed  around 
the  world  on  his  yacht  Alva.  William's 
brother  Harold,  defended  the  America's  Cup 
three  times  during  the  1930s. 

Mr.  Warburton  opened  the  Black  Pearl 
restaurant  in  1967,  and  became  active  in  sail 
training.  In  1970,  he  married  Lore  Maria 
Faught. 

Other  survivors  include  a  stepdaughter. 
Elan  Faught,  and  five  grandchildren. 

A  memorial  service  will  be  Friday  at  Trini- 
ty Church  where  Mr.  Warburton  was  a  pa- 
rishioner. 

Early  Saturday  morning  his  ashes  will  be 
taken  aboard  the  Bla<dc  Pearl  and  scattered 
at 


STRENGTH  AND  PREPARED- 
NESS—FOR PEACE  AND  FREE- 
DOM 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  lUr.  President,  today  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  a  speech.  "Strength  and 


preparedness— For  Peace  and  Free- 
dom." given  by  the  Honorable  Joseph 
Vemer  Reed,  our  Ambassador  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Morocco.  This  speech  was 
given  onboard  America's  newest  war- 
ship, the  U.S.S.  Cari  Vinson,  near  the 
city  of  Casablanca.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  all  Americans  can  benefit  from 
the  inspiration  and  direction  that  Am- 
bassador Reed  has  given  in  this  ad- 
dress. 

For  months,  this  body  has  heard 
many  differing  views  concerning  what 
our  Nation's  posture  should  be  in 
regard  to  national  defense.  I  feel  that 
it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  Senate 
to  consider  and  review  the  views  of 
Ambassador  Reed,  especially  at  this 
time  when  we  are  preparing  to  make 
important  decisions  concerning  our  na- 
tional defense,  which  will  affect  our 
generation  and  those  yet  to  come. 

The  speech  follows: 
Spexch  op  Hon.  Joseph  Verner  Reed 

It  is  a  great  honor,  as  President  Reagan's 
envoy  to  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco,  to  wel- 
come America's  newest  and  most  powerful 
wandiip.  the  USS  Carl  Vinson,  on  her 
maiden  voyage  to  America's  oldest  friend, 
the  Kingdom  of  Morocco,  and  this  great  city 
of  Casablanca 

On  March  15,  1980,  America  named  a  war- 
ship for  a  living  American  for  the  first  time: 
Congressman  Carl  Vinson.  Before  he  retired 
in  1964,  he  had  served  thirty-two  years  as 
Chairman  of  a  Congressional  Committee 
and  for  over  fifty  years  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, both  longer  than  any  other 
person. 

Mr.  Vinson  was  guided  throughout  his  fiill 
half  century  of  devoted  public  service  by  an 
unswerving  belief  that  the  first  restwnsibil- 
ity  of  a  Government  is  defense.  I  am  proud 
to  associate  myself  with  that  creed. 

Fleet  Admiral  William  Leahy  said  that 
President  Roosevelt  and  Representative 
Vinson  did  more  than  any  others  to  develop 
a  two-ocean  navy  and  provide  America  with 
the  readiness  for  essential  naval  operations 
on  several  fronts  simultaneously  during 
World  War  II. 

The  Kingdom  of  Morocco,  at  the  gateway 
to  the  Mediterranean,  has  two  great  coasts: 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  America's  two  other  largest  aircraft 
carriers,  the  USS  Nimitz  and  the  USS 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  together,  with  four 
powerful  gxiided  missile  cruisers,  including 
the  USS  Texas,  visited  Tangier  on  the  north 
coast  of  Morocco  last  year.  It  was  the  great- 
est concentration  of  nuclear  powered  war- 
ships in  the  history  of  the  world.  Now  the 
Vinson  and  the  Texas  are  visiting  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  of  Morocco,  symbolizing  America's 
equal  interest  in  this  most  strategic  region 
of  world  real  estate. 

President  Reagan  has  had  long  and  de- 
tailed discussions  with  His  Majesty  King 
Hassan  II  in  the  United  States  on  matters 
of  common  concern.  As  a  result,  and  as  a 
clear  demonstration  of  America's  resolve  to 
be  at  the  side  of  this  Nation,  President 
Reagan  personally  directed  that  the  USS 
Carl  Vinson  make  Its  first  visit  outside  the 
United  States  to  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco. 

America  and  Morocco  seek  a  Just  and  last- 
ing peace  in  the  Middle  East,  and  both  great 
nations  are  making  major  and  tireless  ef- 
forts to  achieve  that  goal.  Closer  at  hand, 
we  praise  the  progress  that  His  Majesty  has 
made   toward   the   peaceful    resolution   of 


events  in  the  Western  Sahara.  His  creative 
forMlght,  courage,  his  comprehensive  un- 
derstanding of  regional  questions  and  recent 
meaningful  consultations  with  the  leader- 
ship of  Morocco's  largest  neighbor.  Algeria, 
have  already  shown  positive  and  fruitful  re- 
sults. The  strengthening  of  understanding 
and  mutual  respect  and  cooperation  among 
the  three  great  nations  of  the  Maghreb:  the 
Kingdom  of  Morocco,  Algeria,  and  Tunisia, 
free  from  the  interference,  intrigue,  and 
infamy  emanating  from  an  aggressor  which 
has  experienced  the  deadly  sting  of  Ameri- 
ca's Navy,  will  be  a  welcome  blessing. 

This  city  of  Casablanca,  the  second  largest 
metropolis  In  Africa  and  the  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  banking  center  of  this  great 
and  ancient  land.  Is  very  familiar  to  Ameri- 
cans. During  World  War  II  on  November  8, 
1943,  34.000  Americans  (of  the  3rd  and  9th 
Infantry  and  the  Second  Armored  Divi- 
sions) came  ashore  in  this  area,  led  by  Gen- 
eral George  Patton  under  the  overall  com- 
mand of  General  Dwight  Eisenhower,  to 
launch  the  famous  "Operation  Torch"  that 
would  light  the  long,  tortuous,  tumultuous 
march  to  victory  in  Europe.  That  victory, 
which  began  on  these  very  shores  at  the 
cost  of  one  thousand  brave  Americans,  over 
forces  which  sought  to  extinguish  liberty.  Is 
very  much  in  my  mind  today. 

Then  as  now,  it  is  certainly  true  that  vigi- 
lance and  preparedness  are  necessary  as  the 
first  line  of  defense  against  any  aggression. 
One  would  have  to  be  very  naive,  indeed,  to 
believe  that  peace  and  freedom  can  be  sus- 
tained solely  on  blind  trust  In  the  good  in- 
tentions of  others.  Peace  and  freedom  are 
expensive,  and  the  development,  mainte- 
nance, and  exercise  of  quality  defense  sys- 
tems and  the  dedicated  commitment  of  all 
members  of  our  valiant  armed  forces  are  es- 
sential. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  these  days, 
there  has  been  a  tendency  by  some  to 
become  mesmerized  by  well-meaning,  but 
misdirected,  thinking.  The  theme  is  that 
unilateral  disarmament,  letting  down  our 
guard,  trusting  to  the  goodwill  of  potential 
adversaries  with  so— called  "freeze"  propos- 
als, will  ease  tensions  and  ensure  a  safe 
future.  Experience  has  shown,  time  and 
again,  such  thinking  to  be  sad  folly.  Ap- 
peasement and  apathy  stimulate  greedy  ag- 
gressors. 

President  Reagan  has  very  recently 
stressed  that  we  are  determined  to  achieve 
real  arms  control  with  "reliable  agreements 
that  will  stand  the  test  of  time— that  should 
seek  significant  reductions  on  both  sides  .  .  . 
that  are  equal  and  balanced  .  .  .  (and)  .  .  . 
effectively  verifiable  ...  as  a  vital  part  of  a 
broad  policy  to  stengthen  peace  and  stabili- 
ty." 

In  some  quarters  there  seems  to  be  almost 
a  paralysis  of  will,  a  weakening  of  determi- 
nation. Some  say  it  Is  because  America  has 
never  suffered  a  foreign  war  on  Its  shores, 
and  does  not  comprehend  the  terror,  but. 
we  have  been  witnesses  to  history. 

Our  brave  military  have  defended  freedom 
all  over  this  globe.  The  call  for  withdrawal 
from  reality  is  sometimes  heard  from  some 
quarters  In  western  Europe,  a  region  that 
has  certainly  seen  too  much  suffering  from 
aggression.  Must  we  re-leam  hard  lessons 
every  other  generation? 

Just  think  about  the  past  events  following 
World  War  II— the  conflict,  aggrandize- 
ment, domination,  cruelty,  and  misery  un- 
leashed by  one  large  country  which  has 
smothered  freedom  in  so  many  lands,  and 
crushed  any  attempt  to  break  out  from 
under  that  dark  shroud  of  tyranny  and  op- 


pression. I  say  that  those  who  do  not  learn 
from  history— will  live  to  suffer  for  it. 
Surely  it  Is  only  those  who  are  prepared  to 
defend  themselves  who  can  contribute  to  re- 
ducing the  risk  of  conflict. 

Some  nations  only  understand  strength. 
as  they  dominate  their  own  people,  by  the 
heavy  hand  of  brutality  and  even  consign- 
ment to  internal  exile  or  mental  hospitals 
on  the  premise  that  dissent  is  insanity.  Ag- 
gressive Marxlsm-T  <Bninlsm  sees  timidity 
and  weakness  as  a  signal:  a  failure  of  re- 
solve—and the  apparent  underlying  disar- 
ray—as  an  invitation  to  interfere— a  blank 
check  for  conquest.  A  determined  defense  is 
a  deterrent  to  such  temptation. 

I  have  given  much  thought  to  the  dilem- 
ma. I  believe  those  who  call  for  the  phasing 
down  of  America's  long-range  defense  pre- 
paredness or  withdrawal  from  the  responsi- 
bility to  cooperate  in  the  sound  develop- 
ment of  a  credible  defense  in  combined,  har- 
monious and  mutual  cooperation  with  our 
allies  and  friends,  engage  In  self-delusion. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  continued  up- 
grading and  modernization  of  our  defensive 
capabilities  are  essential  to  match  those  al- 
ready In  existence  in  the  hands  of  a  poten- 
tial adversary.  It  is  the  right  course.  We 
have  a  restionsibillty  to  future  generations. 
Freedom— our  destiny— depends  on  our  cor- 
rect and  deliberate  decisions  concerning  de- 
fense. 

We  must  shake  off  this  paralysis  of  will— 
and  harden  our  resolve.  We  must  not  be 
taken  in  by  the  lies  and  efforts  at  disharmo- 
ny and  disinformation  spread  by  others. 

They  work  hard  at  spreading  what  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  recently  called  "The  focus 
of  evil  in  the  modem  world"— around  the 
clock.  The  radio  of  our  principal  adversary 
has  thirty-seven  up-to-date  five  hundred  kil- 
owatt transmitters  available,  broadcasting 
in  eighty-two  languages,  while  the  Voice  of 
America  has  but  six  of  similar  power  to  send 
America's  reliable  message  of  freedom  in 
forty-eight  languages  to  those  who  thirst 
for  the  truth.  Yet,  no  matter  in  how  many 
languages,  or  how  many  kilowatt  power 
units  blare  at  the  weary  ears  of  the  world 
from  the  radio  of  the  enemies  of  freedom,  it 
can  never  drown  out  the  cry  for  liberty, 
whether  In  a  tortured  Afghanistan  or  a 
tragic  Poland. 

President  Reagan  reminded  us  of  a  sage 
and  irrefutable  statement  by  our  first  Presi- 
dent, George  Washington:  ".  .  .  To  be  pre- 
pared for  war  Is  the  most  effectual  means  of 
preserving  peace." 

President  Reagan  then  stressed  that.  "It 
is  precisely  because  we  are  committed  to 
peace  that  we  have  a  moral  obligation  to 
ensure  Anu-ica's  defense  credibility."  This 
beautiful,  powerful,  and  awesome  aircraft 
carrier,  the  U.S.S.  Carl  Vinson.  Is  a  crown- 
ing example  of  that  credibility.* 


Honda  on  the  official  opening  of  their 
new  auto  production  facility  in  Marys- 
vllle,  Ohio.  Honda  has  been  one  of  my 
corporate  constitutents  since  1979, 
when  they  opened  their  motorcycle 
production  plart  in  Marysville. 

Honda's  auto  plant  is  a  welcome  ad- 
dition to  Ohio's  manufacturing  base. 
It  represents  an  investment  of  $250 
million,  will  provide  employment  for 
2,000  American  workers,  and  will  be  a 
customer  for  products  from  43  Ameri- 
can suppliers.  More  importantly,  this 
investiaent  represents  a  good  faith 
commitment  by  Honda  to  the  princi- 
ples of  reciprocal  trade  and  invest- 
ment. It  recognizes  the  productivity  of 
American  workers  and  the  quality  of 
American  products.  It  demonstrates 
that  foreign  companies  can  best  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  our  o{>en  market  by 
investing,  producing,  and  hiring  in  the 
United  States. 

I  commend  Honda  for  its  commit- 
ment to  the  principles  of  fair  trade 
and  investment  and  congratulate  the 
workers  and  community  of  Marysville 
for  their  efforts  in  attracting  Honda's 
investment  to  Ohio.* 


the  Budget  Act  regarding  floor  consid- 
eration of  the  aforementioned  amend- 
ments shall  remain  in  full  force  and 
effect. 


OPENING  OF  HONDA'S  AUTO 
PLANT  IN  MARYSVILLE.  OHIO 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
management  and  workers  of  American 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow the  Senate  will  convene  at  10 
a.m.  After  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  wiU  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  In 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  2  minutes  each  and  to 
extend  not  past  10:30  a.m. 

At  10:30  a.m.,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  pending  business, 
which  is  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 27.  At  that  time,  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  resume  consideration 
of  amendment  No.  1227  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  on 
which  there  will  be  a  further  time  lim- 
itation of  60  minutes  to  be  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  in  the  usual  form. 
On  the  disposition  of  the  Hatch 
amendment,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter)  on  which  there  will  be  fur- 
ther debate  of  15  minutes  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  in  the  usual 
form. 

Following  the  disposition  of  the 
Specter  amendment,  the  Senate  will 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
provided  that  all  of  the  provisions  of 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  KM. 
TOMORROW 

lit.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
Senator  is  seeking  recognition— and  I 
see  the  minority  leader  on  the  floor  in- 
dicating by  the  nod  of  his  head  that 
he  does  not  see  anyone— I  move  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
6:27  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday  May  4.  1983,  at  10  ajn. 


CONFIRBtATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  3, 1983: 

DEPARTMBirr  OP  Educatior 

Donald  Moncrief  Muchmore,  of  Califor- 
nia, to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Museum  Services  Board  for  a  term  expiring 
December  6, 1987. 

COHPORATIOM  POR  PUBLIC  BROADCASTIIIO 

Harry  O'Connor,  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  for  a 
term  expiring  March  1,  1984. 

Natior al  CouNcn.  on  the  Humahitixs 

Charles  Ray  Ritcheson.  of  (California,  to 
be  a  member  of  the  National  Council  on  the 
Humanities  for  the  remainder  of  the  term 
expiring  January  36,  1986. 

DEPARTMEirr  OP  State 

Helene  A.  von  E>anun,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Austria. 

DEPARTMKirT  OP  TrANSPORTATIOH 

James  H.  Bumley  IV,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

Departmemt  op  Justice 

Edward  S.  G.  Dennis,  Jr.,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
IhtheNavt 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  (Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  he  tLdmiral 

Vice  Adm.  Steven  A.  White.  XXX-XX-XXXX/ 
1130,  UJS.  Navy. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chi4>lain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DJ)..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

O  God,  Tou  have  blessed  us  as  a 
people  and  as  a  nation  and  we  have 
known  the  bounty  of  harvest  and  the 
richness  of  freedcnn.  As  we  have  re- 
odved  these  gifts,  our  lives  have  been 
made  whole  by  the  many  spiritual 
blessings  that  You  freely  made  avail- 
able to  us.  Help  us  to  use  these  gifts— 
of  prayer  and  intercession,  of  good 
deeds  and  acts  of  charity,  of  reconcili- 
ation and  peace— in  ways  that 
strengthen  us  and  those  in  our  com- 
munity and  world.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  nile  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


not  otherwlae  appropriated,  to  Maraha  D. 
Christopher,  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of- 

(1)  any  amount  of  compensation  for  the 
injuries  referred  to  In  the  first  section  of 
this  Act,  refunded,  under  section  8133  of 
UUe  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  the  United 
States  by  M»mh«.  d.  Christopher,  or  on  her 
behalf,  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act;  and 

(3)  any  amount  of  reduction  in  compensa- 
tion payable  to  Marsha  D.  Christopher 
under  chapter  81  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  for  the  injuries  referred  to  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act,  made  under  section  8132 
of  such  title  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  It  shall  be  unlawftil  for  any  amount  of 
the  payment  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  to 
be  paid  to,  delivered  to,  or  received  by  any 
agent  of  attorney  in  consideration  for  serv- 
ices rendered  in  coimection  with  such  pay- 
ment. Any  person  who  violates  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  974.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  47  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code  (the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice),  to  improve  the  quality 
and  efficiency  of  the  military  Justice 
system,  to  revise  the  laws  conceminK  review 
of  courts-martial,  and  for  other  punioses. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  The 
Clerk  will  caU  the  first  bill  on  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar. 


MARSHA  D.  CHRISTOPHER 

The  Clei^  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  723) 
for  the  relief  of  Marsha  D.  Christo- 
pher. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  733 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepnaentaMve*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conareu  ouenMed,  That  the 
provisions  of  sections  8131  and  8132  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  shall  not  apply  with 
respect  to  injuries  incurred  by  Marsha  D. 
Christopher  of  Romulus.  Michigan,  as  a 
result  of  an  attack  by  a  dog  on  August  9, 
1979.  while  Marsha  D.  Christopher  was  per- 
forming her  duties  as  a  letter  carrier  for  the 
United  States  Postal  Service. 

Sac  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  pay.  out  of  any  funds  in  the  Treasury 


JAMES  A.  FERGUSON 

The  CTerk  called  the  biU  (HJl.  726) 
for  the  relief  of  James  A.  Ferguson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  726 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  a**embled.  That  James 
A.  Ferguson  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Is  re- 
Ueved  of  all  liabUity  to  the  United  SUtes  in 
the  amount  of  $1,912.16  which  represenU 
the  amount  claimed  to  be  overpaid  to  him 
when,  because  he  was  misinformed  by  the 
United  SUtes  Air  Force  concerning  the  limi- 
tation on  federally  compensable  moving  ex- 
penditures contained  in  the  last  sentence  of 
section  S724(b)  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  he  expended  sums  from  his  travel  ad- 
vance in  excess  of  that  limiUtion  to  cover 
the  cosU  of  commercially  transporting  his 
mobile  home  to  his  new  permanent  duty 
sUtlon  in  1978. 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  James  A. 
Ferguson  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate 
of  the  amounte  paid  by  him,  or  withheld 
from  sums  otherwise  due  him,  in  complete 
or  partial  satisfaction  of  the  liability  to  the 
United  SUtes  specified  in  the  first  section. 

(b)  No  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appropriated  In  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  paid  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney on  account  of  services  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  the  Uabillty  dealt  with  in  this 
Act.  Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


RONALD  OOLDSTOCK  AND 
AUGUSTUS  M.  STATHAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  730) 
for  the  relief  of  Ronald  Goldstock  and 
Augustus  M.  Statham. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerii 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  730 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
RepretentaHve*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  a**embled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Ronald  Goldstock  of  Larchmont,  New  York, 
a  former  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  sum  of  $8,176.06  in  full  settle- 
ment of  all  his  claims  against  the  United 
SUtes  for  certain  expenses  he  incurred  at 
the  time  of  his  relocation  in  1979  from 
Ithaca,  New  York  to  Washington.  District  of 
Colmnbia;  the  expenses,  which  failed  to 
qualify  for  reimbursement,  were  incurred  In 
good-faith  reliance  on  assurances  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  that  his  real  esUte  ex- 
penses and  the  expenses  of  his  dependenU 
were  authorized  at  Government  expense. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Augustus  M.  SUtham  of  Great 
Falls.  Virginia,  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  the  siun  of  $11,725.95  in  full 
settlement  of  all  his  claims  against  the 
United  SUtes  for  certain  expenses  he  In- 
curred at  the  time  of  his  relocation  in  1979 
from  San  Francisco.  California  to  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia;  these  expenses 
were  Incurred  in  good-faith  reliance  on  the 
assurances  of  Department  of  Labor  officials 
that  such  relocation  costs  were  reimbursa- 
ble by  the  Government. 

Ssc.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated In  this  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof  shall  be  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly paid  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attor- 
ney in  connection  with  the  claims  referred 
to  in  the  first  section  of  the  Act,  and  the 
same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Violation  of  this 
section  shall  be  considered  a  misdemeanor 
and  any  person  convicted  thereof  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GREGORY  B.  DYMOND.  SAMUEL 
K.  GIBBONS.  JACK  C.  KEAN, 
JAMES  D.  NICHOLS.  AND  ROY 
A.  REDMOND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  732) 
for  the  relief  of  Gregory  B.  Dymond. 
Samuel  K.  Gibbons.  Jack  C.  Kean. 
James  D.  Nichols,  and  Roy  A.  Red- 
mond. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


D  This  *ymb(rf  represeno  the  time  of  day  during  tlie  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  IXtl  p.m. 
•  Tliis  "bullet"  tymlwl  identifie*  natemena  or  insenioos  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  tlie  floor. 


Be  it  enacted  bu  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  a**embled.  That  (a) 
Gregory  B.  Dymond  of  Gladstone.  Missouri, 
la  relieved  of  all  liability  for  repaym«it  to 
the  United  States  of  the  sum  of  $8,832.70 
plus  aocrtied  Interest  which  represenU  the 
amount  that  Mr.  Dymond  Is  Indebted  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  paymento  received 
for  travel  and  relocation  expenses  arising 
from  his  relocation  from  Fenton,  Missouri, 
to  accept  employment  with  the  Department 
of  Labor  in  Kansas  City,  Miawuri. 

(b>  Samuel  K.  Gibbons  of  Walnut  Creek. 
California.  Is  reUeved  of  aU  liability  for  re- 
payment to  the  United  SUtes  of  the  sum  of 
$2,165  plus  accrued  for  Indebtedness  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  with  represenU  the 
amount  that  Mr.  Gibbons  is  Indebted  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  paymenU  received 
for  relocation  and  travel  expenses  arising 
from  his  relocation  from  Saint  Louis.  Mis- 
souri, to  accept  employment  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  KanssB  City.  Missouri. 

(c)  Jack  C.  Kean  of  Garland.  Texas,  is  re- 
lieved of  all  liability  for  repayment  to  the 
United  SUtes  of  the  sum  of  $7,939.06  plus 
accrued  Interest  which  represenU  the 
amount  that  Mr.  Kean  is  indebted  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  payment  received 
for  travel  and  relocation  expenses  arising 
from  his  relocation  from  Saint  Louis.  Mis- 
souri, to  accept  employment  with  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  Dallas.  Texas. 

<d)  James.  D.  Nichols  of  Manawas.  Virgin- 
ia. Is  reUeved  of  all  liability  for  repayment 
to  the  United  SUtes  of  the  sum  of  $8,082.13 
plus  accrued  Interest  which  represents  the 
amount  that  Mr.  Nichols  is  indebted  to  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  payments  received 
for  travel  and  relocation  expenses  arising 
from  his  relocation  from  Saint  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, to  accept  employment  with  the  De- 
partment of  lAbor  in  Denver,  Colorado. 

<e)  Roy  A.  Redmond  of  Manassas,  Virgin- 
ia. Is  relieved  of  all  liability  for  repayment 
to  the  United  SUtes  of  the  sum  of  $6,035.79 
plus  accrued  interest  which  represenU  the 
amount  that  Mr.  Redmond  is  indebted  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  for  paymenU  re- 
ceived for  expenses  arising  from  his  reloca- 
tion from  Virginia  Beach.  Virginia,  to  accept 
employment  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
in  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 

These  expenses,  which  failed  to  qualify 
for  reimbursement,  were  incurred  in  good- 
faith  reliance  on  assiu-ances  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  that  the  travel  and  reloca- 
tion expenses  of  these  presons  and  those  of 
their  dependents  were  authorized  at  Gov- 
ernment expense. 

Sic.  2.  In  addition  to  the  relief  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  the  previous  section  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Samuel  K.  Gibbons  the  sum  of 
$4,015.15  in  full  settlement  of  all  his  claims 
against  the  United  SUtes  for  certain  real 
esUte,  travel,  and  relocation  expenses  he 
and  and  his  family  incurred  at  the  time  of 
his  relocation  in  1979  from  Saint  Louis,  Mis- 
souri, to  Kansas  City,  Missouri;  these  ex- 
penses were  incurred  in  good-faith  reliance 
on  assurances  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
that  travel  and  relocation  expense  for  him- 
self and  his  family  were  authorized  at  Gov- 
ernment expense. 

Sac.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated in  section  2  of  this  act  in  excess  of  10 
per  centum  thereof  shall  be  directly  paid  to 
or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  in  con- 
nection with  the  claims  referred  to  in  sec- 


tion 3  of  this  Act.  and  the  same  shall  be  un- 
lawful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. Violation  of  this  section  shall 
be  considered  a  misdemeanor  and  any 
person  convicted  thereof  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000. 

AMunnairr  ormsD  bt  mr.  boikthxk 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Boxk;hxx:  On 
page  3.  line  7.  insert  "interest"  following 
"accrued". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Boucher). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


APOLONIO  P.  TUMAMAO  AND 
OTHERS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  1750) 
for  the  relief  of  Apolonio  P.  Tumamao 
and  others. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R. 1750 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  each 
of  the  following-named  persons  is  relieved 
of  aU  Uabillty  to  repay  the  United  SUtes 
and  is  entitled  to  a  refund  of  the  amount 
which  appears  beside  his  name: 

Indebtedness 

Apolonio  P.  Tumamao . $1,137.50 

Milton  M.  Ikawa 3,033.50 

Malcolm  B.  Shin 3,033.50 


Mamerto  A.  Oanna 1.938.00 

John  B.  MacKinnon 2.028.75 

Kometh  A.  Grigsby 2.032.60 

The  amounts  represent  overpay  menu  of  per 
diem  allowances  as  a  result  of  adminlstra- 
Uve  f aUures  by  officials  of  the  United  SUtes 
Government  in  implementing  a  regulatory 
change  in  the  per  diem  rate  in  the  case  of 
the  above-named  civilian  employees  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  who  were  perform- 
ing extended  temporary  duty  trabilng  as- 
slgnmenU  during  the  period  May  1977  to 
January  1980.  In  the  audit  and  settlement 
of  the  accounU  of  any  certifying  or  disburs- 
ing officer  of  the  United  SUtes.  credit  shall 
be  given  for  the  amount  of  paymenU  made 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


STEPHEN  C.  RUKS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  745) 
for  the  relief  of  Stephen  C.  Ruks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.  745 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  Statet  of 
America  in  Congreu  attetrMed,  That  the 
Secretary  of  TransporUtlon  shall  pay,  out 
of  any  money  available  for  such  purpose, 
the  sum  of  $9,700  to  Stephen  C.  Ruks  of 
Cordova,  Alaska,  a  member  of  the  Alaska 
Civil  Air  Patrol,  for  damage  to  his  airplane 
incurred  while  engaged  in  a  rescue  mission 
which  he  undertook  on  behalf  of  the  Coast 
Guard.  Acceptance  of  such  sum  by  Stephen 
C.  Ruks  shall  constitute  full  satisfaction  of 
all  claims  against  the  United  SUtes  by  Ste- 
phen C.  Ruks  arising  out  of  the  incident  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence. 

Sbc.  2.  No  amount  in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  of  the  sum  appropriated  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  be  paid  to  or  re- 
ceived by  any  agent  or  attorney  in  consider- 
ation for  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  the  claim  4escribed  in  such  section. 
Any  violation  of  this  section  shall  be  a  mis- 
demeanor and  any  person  convicted  thereof 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for 
the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill  on  the  Con- 
sent Calendar. 


AUTHORIZING  SECRETARY  OF 
COhOSERCE  TO  SETTLE  CER- 
TAIN CLAIMS  FOR  DAMAGES 
RELATING  TO  RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY OF  NATIONAL  OCEANIC 
>ND  ATMOSPHERIC  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  594) 
to  amend  section  1  of  the  Act  of  June 
5,  1920,  as  amended,  to  authorize  the 
Secretairy  of  Commerce  to  settle 
claims  for  damages  of  less  than  $2,500 
arising  by  reason  of  acts  for  which  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration Is  responsible. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Cleric 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJt.  594 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repreeentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  a**enMed,  That  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Act  of  June  5,  1920,  as  amend- 
ed (41  SUt.  929,  as  amended;  33  U.S.C.  853). 
is  further  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The 
Secretary  of  Commerce  is  authorized  to  con- 
sider, ascertain,  adjust,  and  determine  all 
claims  for  damages,  where  the  amount  of 
the  claim  does  not  exceed  $2,500,  occa- 
sioned, subsequent  to  June  5,  1920,  by  acU 
for  which  the  National  (Dceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  is  responsible.". 

•  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  purpose  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  to  amend  section  1  of  the  act  of 
June  5.  1920.  as  amended,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  settle 
claims  for  damages  of  less  than  $2,500 
arising  by  reason  of  acts  for  which  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration is  responsible. 

The  bill.  H.R.  594.  was  introduced  as 
recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  a  communication  to  the 
Congress  dated  July  6.  1977.  and  is 
identical  to  the  bill  H.R.  234.  in  the 
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96th  Congress,  which  was  the  subject 
of  a  favorable  report  by  the  Depart- 
ment to  the  committee  dated  June  9. 
1980.  In  the  97th  Congress  an  identical 
bOl.  HJl.  1029  was  favorably  reported 
and  passed  the  House. 

Under  existing  law,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  has  the  authority,  under  33 
U.S.C.  853.  to  settle  claims  up  to  $500 
arising  by  reason  of  acts  for  which  the 
National  Ocean  Survey,  an  agency  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  shall  be  found  to  be  respon- 
sible. This  authority  does  not  extend 
to  a  negligent  or  wrongful  act  or  omis- 
sion of  a  Oovemment  employee  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  employment 
which  would  already  be  covered  under 
the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  (28  U.S.C. 
2671-80).  The  piupose  of  H.R.  594  is 
twofold:  First,  it  would  make  clear 
that  33  n.S.C.  853  is  applicable  to  all 
NOAA  activities  not  merely  to  those  of 
the  National  Ocean  Survey.  Second,  it 
would  increase  the  maximum  dollar 
amount  for  authorized  settlements 
from  $500  to  $2,500. 

The  bill,  in  increasing  the  dollar 
amount  for  authorized  settlements 
from  $500  to  $2,500  wlU  provide  the 
authority  to  settle  claims  arising  from 
the  many  diversified  scientific  endeav- 
ors and  experiments  of  that  Adminis- 
tration. As  it  pointed  out  in  the  mate- 
rial submitted  to  the  committee  by  the 
Department,  the  settlements  can  be 
made  where  the  claim  arose  from 
damage  clearly  caused  by  activities  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration  and  the  Government 
has  a  moral  obligation  to  compensate 
the  injury  even  though  there  may  be 
an  absence  of  negligence.  The  exam- 
ples of  such  activities  as  described  in 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Include  weather  instrument  op- 
erations such  as  the  radiosonde.  This 
is  a  plastic-cased  instrument  weighting 
about  3  pounds  that  is  sent  into  the 
atmosphere  by  balloon  which,  after 
reaching  5  or  6  mUes  in  altitude,  is  re- 
turned to  the  ground  by  parachute.  In 
most  instances,  the  instrument 
reaches  the  stirface  without  incident, 
and  many  of  them  are  recovered.  As  a 
free-falling  object,  however,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  the  instnuient  could 
frighten  domestic  animals,  or  have 
other  effects  such  as  colliding  with  ve- 
hicles. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  during 
marine  surveys,  coastal  hydrographic 
ships  operate  in  areas  where  fishing 
occurs  and.  despite  precautions,  fish- 
ing nets,  lobster  pots,  or  other  fishing 
gear  may  be  damaged. 

The  National  Earth  Satellite  Service 
of  NOAA  has  command  and  data  ac- 
quisition stations  at  Gilmore  Creek, 
Alaska,  and  Wallops  Island.  Va.  The 
launching  of  satellites  for  atmospheric 
observations  from  these  stations  is  ac- 
complished in  collaboration  with  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 


ministration (NASA).  However.  NOAA 
personnel,  facilities,  and  equipment 
are  involved.  Satellite  launchlngs 
always  have  the  potential  for  damag- 
ing their  operational  sites  and  contigu- 
ous area. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there 
may  be  damage  to  private  property  by 
triangulation  and  survey  field  parties. 
Most  of  the  work  of  such  parties  in- 
volves using  privately  owned  land  to 
which  access  is  obtained  by  estab- 
lished procedures.  A  site  may  be  used 
for  several  months  and  it  Is  possible 
that  damage  could  be  done  to  the  land 
and  its  appurtenances. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the 
existing  language  in  section  853  of 
title  33  of  the  United  States  Code  pres- 
ently providing  for  the  settlement  of 
claims  up  to  $500  has  performed  a  val- 
uable function  over  the  years  since  en- 
actment in  1920  to  provide  compensa- 
tion to  persons  injured  from  activities 
similar  to  those  outlined  above.  The 
increase  of  that  authority  to  the 
amount  of  $2,500  is  a  realistic  increase 
in  view  of  current  costs  which  can  be 
expected  in  the  event  of  damage 
claims.  Further,  the  activities  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration as  outlined  in  this  report 
and  in  the  material  appended  to  the 
report  submitted  by  the  Department, 
are  of  a  unique  nature  and  would  give 
rise  to  claims  which  could  be  settled 
expeditiously  under  the  authority  pro- 
vided in  this  bill. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  bill  be 
considered  favorably.* 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TRANSFERRING  RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY FOR  FURNISHING  CIERTI- 
FIED  COPIES  OF  MILLER  ACT 
PAYMENT  BONDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  596) 
to  transfer  responsibility  for  furnish- 
ing certified  copies  of  Miller  Act  pay- 
ment bonds  from  the  Comptroller 
General  to  the  officer  that  awarded 
the  contract  for  which  the  bond  was 
given. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU,  as  follows: 
HJi.  596 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  ol 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
August  24.  1935  (49  Stat.  794:  40  U.S.C. 
270c).  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  August  4, 
1959  (73  SUt.  279;  40  U.S.C.  270c).  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Comptroller  General " 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "department 
secretary  or  agency  head  of  the  contracting 
agency."  The  second  sentence  of  section  3  of 
the  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Comp- 
troller General"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "department  secretary  or  agency  head  of 
the  contracting  agency." 


•  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purpose  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion is  to  amend  section  3  of  the  Miller 
Act  to  provide  that  the  department 
secretary  or  agency  head  of  a  contract- 
ing agency  is  to  have  the  responsibility 
for  providing  certified  copies  of  bonds 
required  under  that  act. 

The  bill.  H.R.  596,  was  introduced  as 
recommended  by  the  Comptroller 
General  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary in  a  letter  dated  April  22.  1978. 
As  was  stated  in  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Comptroller  General,  the 
MUler  Act  establishes  performance 
and  payment  bonding  requirements 
for  most  Federal  construction  con- 
tracts. Section  3  of  the  act  requires 
the  Comptroller  General  to  furnish  a 
certified  copy  of  a  bond  and  the  con- 
tract for  which  it  was  given  to  any 
person  who  submits  an  affidavit  that: 
First,  he  has  supplied  labor  or  materi- 
als for  the  construction,  alteration,  or 
repair  of  any  public  buildings  or  public 
work  of  the  United  States,  and  pay- 
ment therefor  has  not  been  made;  or; 
that,  second,  he  is  being  sued  on  a 
bond. 

Prior  to  an  amendment  in  1959,  the 
Comptroller  General  had  the  responsi- 
bility for  fixing  dates  on  which  the 
period  of  limitation  for  filing  suits 
against  Miller  Act  payment  bonds 
commenced  to  nm.  In  1959,  the  act 
was  amended  to  eliminate  this  func- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Comptroller 
General.  The  amendment,  which  was 
made  on  August  4, 1959,  by  Public  Law 
86-135,  provided  that  suit  must  be 
commenced  within  1  year  after  the 
date  on  which  the  last  labor  was  per- 
formed or  material  was  supplied  by 
the  person  initiating  the  law  suit. 

The  amendment  provided  for  in  this 
bill  would  relieve  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  duty  of  furnishing  cer- 
tified copies  of  bonds  and  contracts. 
This  was  a  function  which  actually 
was  related  to  the  duties  of  the  Comp- 
troller General  prior  to  1959  when  the 
General  Accounting  Office  was  re- 
quired to  determine  and  certify  the 
final  settlement  date  of  contracts. 
Since  the  General  Accounting  Office 
is  presently  not  so  involved,  it  must 
obtain  the  copies  of  the  original  bonds 
and  contracts  from  the  contracting  de- 
partment or  agency  when  a  subcon- 
tractor or  materialman  requests  certi- 
fied copies  of  these  documents  under 
the  law.  The  committee  agrees  that  a 
more  logical  and  expeditious  way  of 
handling  such  requests  would  be  to  re- 
quire that  the  agency  that  awards  the 
contracts  should  supply  the  copy  of 
the  bond  and  the  contract.  As  recom- 
mended by  the  Comptroller  General, 
this  merely  requires  that  the  words 
"department  secretary  or  agency  head 
of  the  contracting  agency"  be  substi- 
tuted for  "Comptroller  General"  in 
the  first  and  second  sentences  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Miller  Act. 


The  committee  agrees  that  the 
change  recommended  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  should  be  made  to  the 
MlUer  Act  and  reconunends  that  the 
bill  be  considered  favorably.* 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
uiuuiimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  be  permitted  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  H.R.  594  and  H.R. 
596.  the  two  bills  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
of  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  MEMBERSHIP 
OF  COMMANDANT  OF  THE 
MARINE  CORPS  IN  THE  ARMED 
FORCES  POLICY  COUNCIL 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  1692) 
to  amend  section  171  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Policy  Council. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU,  as  follows: 
H.R.  1692 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 171(a)  of  Utle  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
relating  to  the  membership  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Policy  Council,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (9); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (10)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  clause  (10)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(11)  the  Commandant  of  the  Idarine 
Corps.". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKE31.  This  concludes  the 
caU  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  ON 
TODAY.  TOMORROW.  AND 
THURSDAY  OF  THIS  WEEK 
DURING  PROCEEDINGS  UNDER 
THE  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted  to 
sit  today.  May  3;  tomorrow.  May  4; 
and  Thursday.  May  5.  during  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  under  the  5-minute 
rule.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky?  

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  we 


have  been  advised  that  the  House  will 
be  debating  what  has  been  described 
as  the  most  important  vote  that  we 
will  ever  cast  during  our  service  In  the 
Congress,  that  is,  the  nuclear  freeze 
resolution  tomorrow  and  perhaps  on 
Thursday,  and  I  am  wondering  why 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  is  at- 
tempting to  take  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  away 
from  this  most  important  debate,  as 
has  been  explained  to  us  by  Members 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  jrield  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZ2M3LI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  that  I  would  leave  it  for 
other  Members  on  my  side  to  array  in 
priority  the  votes  we  might  cast  in  this 
Congress.  I  can  only  speak  to  the  bill 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, of  which  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin is  a  distinguished  member,  and 
that  bill  has  been  the  subject  of  quite 
considerable  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  full  committee  and  the  subcom- 
mittee for  the  better  part  of  the  last 
2Vs  years.  It  is  a  bill  which  has  been 
materially  improved  since  the  last 
time.  It  is  a  biU  which,  because  of  the 
budget  deadline,  contains  certain 
budget  authorizations,  and  it  should 
be  heard  and  should  be  reported  to 
the  floor  by  May  15. 

I  would  on  that  basis  suggest  that  if 
the  committee  were  permitted  to  work 
and  some  Members  would  be  attending 
the  debate  here  on  the  floor  and 
coming  back  in  a  sort  of  a  circular 
process,  I  think  we  could  accomplish 
the  best  of  all  worlds,  which  is  to  have 
a  bill  reported  and  at  the  same  time  to 
have  the  Members  aware  of  what  is 
happening  here  on  the  freeze  issue. 

Mr.  SENSENBRESn^ER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  is  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky telling  us  that  his  priorities  are 
a  little  bit  different  than  the  priorities 
of  those  Members  on  his  side  who 
have  advised  us  that  the  freeze  vote  is 
the  most  important  vote  we  will  ever 
cast? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
my  friend  for  yielding. 

I  think  I  said  something  to  the 
effect  that  each  gentleman  and  gentle- 
woman in  the  House  makes  certain 
priorities,  and  in  my  case,  because  we 
have  a  very  limited  and  dwindling  time 
between  now  and  May  15,  during 
which  we  have  to  move  the  immigra- 
tion bill,  for  my  part.  I  find  my  duty 
requires  me  to  be  in  the  position  of 
being  the  floor  manager  from  the  com- 
mittee of  the  bill. 


Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, further  reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  guess  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  has  got  his  window  of 
vulnerability,  to  use  the  nuclear  arms 
language,  and  because  of  my  great  re- 
spect for  him,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

Mr.  MAZ2SOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  might  I  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  what  is 
there  in  this  bill  that  precludes  it  from 
being  taken  up  in  the  regular  order  of 
business  in  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary between  now  and  May  15? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
the  regular  order  does  consider  taking 
up  our  bill,  and  I  think,  therefore, 
since  it  is  an  active  part  of  the  agenda 
before  our  committee,  it  would  be  in 
the  spirit  of  the  regular  order  to  take 
it  up,  and  so  I  simply  at  this  point 
make  the  request. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
ask  the  gentleman,  why  can  we  not 
meet  when  the  House  is  not  in  session? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Well,  of  course,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  has  had  ex- 
perience in  being  on  the  floor  at  1 
o'clcxik  in  the  morning  on  this  very 
bill,  so  I  would  be  the  first  one  to  tell 
the  gentleman  that  my  work  habits 
and  sleep  habits  could  conform  to  new 
circadian  rhythms  such  that  I  can  be 
here  at  any  time.  But  I  believe  that 
most  Members  of  the  House  feel  that 
when  their  workday  stretches  after  a 
reasonable  period  at  night,  it  makes  it 
difficult  for  them  to  concentrate. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  he  will  recall 
that  I  was  the  gentleman  who  object- 
ed to  its  being  brought  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  might.  Maybe  the  gen- 
tleman did.  too.  But  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing that  we  have  to  stay  up  imtll  the 
middle  of  the  night  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  work  the  bill  through 
the  process  of  the  full  committee. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  that  reason,  I 
am  very  sorry  to  tell  the  gentleman 
that  I  am  going  to  object,  and  I  do 
object. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  would  understand 
that 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Regtilar  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  liCAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did 
not  ask 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has 
heard  an  objection. 
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There  not  being  10  objections,  the 
request  is  granted. 


PERMISSION  FOR  PERMANENT 
SELECT  COBOdTTEE  ON  IN- 
TELLIGENCE TO  SIT  TODAY 
DURDia  PROCEEDINGS  OF 
THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  on  today.  May  3, 

1983.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
The  Chair  hears  none. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pkpfis). 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  have 
the  attention  of  the  Chair? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  well 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Bir.  Fish)  did  not  rise 
at  the  proper  time,  but  apparently  one 
of  the  minority  floor  staff  was  at- 
tempting to  get  his  attention.  In  view 
of  that,  the  Chair  will  ask  that  the  re- 
quest by  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  BoLAMD)  be  restated,  if 
he  is  still  on  the  floor. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bolahd) 
is  not  on  the  floor,  the  Chair  cannot 
restate  the  question. 

The  Chair  sees  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  is 
now  here  and  will  ask  the  gentleman 
to  restate  his  request. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
be  permitted  to  sit  this  afternoon,  on 
May  3.  1983. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  take  this  time 
only  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  If  this  has 
been  cleared  with  minority  members 
of  the  committee? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  shield,  the  minority 
leader  is  here,  and  this  has  been 
cleared  by  the  minority  members  of 
the  Permanent  Select  Committee  In- 
telligence. Yes,  it  has  been  cleared. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDINO  ADDITIONAL  PROCE- 
DURES DURING  (X>N8IDER- 
ATION  OP  HOUSE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 13,  CALLING  FOR  A 
MXrrUAL  AND  VERIFIABLE 
FREEZE  ON  AND  REDUCTIONS 
IN  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

Mr.  PE3>PER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-78)  on  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  179)  providing  additional 
procedures  during  the  consideration  of 
the  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  13)  call- 
ing for  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze 
on  and  reductions  in  nuclear  weapons, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN  SHOULD 
TELL  NRA  ABOUT  "COP 
KILLER  BULLETS" 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Friday,  President  Reagan  will  be 
speaking  to  the  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion. Coming  Just  8  days  before  the 
start  of  National  Police  Week,  it  would 
be  a  most  opportune  occasion  for 
President  Reagan  to  address  an  issue 
of  special  concern  to  both  police  and 
the  NRA— banning  the  so-called  cop 
killer  bullets  that  can  penetrate  the 
buUetproof  vests  worn  by  police. 

President  Reagan  has  already  pro- 
posed a  mandatory  5-year  prison  sen- 
tence for  criminals  who  use  cop  Idller 
bullets.  The  Justice  Department  has 
said  they  will  push  for  a  ban  on  these 
bullets  once  they  complete  a  study  on 
the  issue  later  this  stmuner. 

Long  considered  a  friend  of  police, 
the  NRA  has  chosen  to  actively 
oppose  the  effort  to  ban  cop  IcIUer  bul- 
lets—an effort  designed  solely  to  save 
police  lives.  Not  only  are  they  the  lone 
dissenter  to  this  commonsense  propos- 
al, but  the  bullets  that  would  be 
banned  are  not  used  for  legitimate 
purposes. 

As  one  who  was  wounded  10  times 
during  my  23  years  as  a  New  York  C^ty 
police  officer.  I  have  joined  leading 
police  officials  in  urging  the  NRA  to 
reconsider  their  stance.  I  hope  Presi- 
dent Reagan  will  do  the  same  on 
Friday. 


the  National  Agricultural  Research 
Fair  to  be  held  in  the  Cannon  caucus 
room  tfHnorrow  afternoon  and 
evening. 

The  fair  is  the  first  national  exhibi- 
tion to  display  some  of  the  more  out- 
standing research  projects  currently 
being  conducted  by  scientists  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  various  State  agricultural  experi- 
ment stations. 

Recent  exciting  advancements  in  ag- 
ricultiutd  research  include  the  cloning 
of  trees  to  speed  their  growth  and 
yield,  controlling  reproduction  in 
swine— called  planned  piggyhood— to 
provide  more  pigs  per  sow,  fewer  re- 
productive problems  and  improved 
pork  production  efficiency,  and  multi- 
cropping  on  the  same  land  to  provide 
more  food  for  the  consumer  while  en- 
hancing the  Income  of  the  farmer.  Ag- 
ricultural scientists  will  be  present  at 
the  fair  to  discuss  their  research  ef- 
forts in  these  areas  in  addition  to 
those  involving  genetic  engineering  of 
plants,  remote  sensing  and  land  use. 
biotechnology.  Integrated  pest  mian- 
agement,  soil  erosion,  human  nutri- 
tion, water  use  efficiency  and  a  variety 
of  other  research  projects. 

The  congressional  reception  for  the 
fair  begins  at  5:30  pjn..  tomorrow  in 
the  Cannon  caucus  room  and  I  want  to 
invite  you  again  to  stop  by  and  review 
the  research  exhibits  tmd  sample  some 
of  the  many  fine  domestic  wines  and 
cheeses  being  provided  by  a  number  of 
the  States.  I  am  sure  you  wUl  be  im- 
pressed with  the  quality  of  the  re- 
search on  display. 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH  FAIR 

(Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  Con- 
gressman Edwahd  Maoigah.  and  I  sent 
a  letter  to  each  of  our  colleagues  in 
the  Congress  inviting  them  to  attend 
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SAGE  ADVICE  TO  THE 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  the  President  addressed  the 
Nation  last  week  before  a  joint  session 
of  Congress  assembled,  great  leaders 
have  come  forth  with  sage  advice  to 
the  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people.  Among  them  are  former  Am- 
bassador Larry  Pezzullo,  who  served  as 
Ambassador  to  Nicaragua  during  the 
1980  revolution  and  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  Sol  Linowitz.  In  "America  at 
the  Crossroads."  a  recent  report  of  the 
Inter-American  Dialog,  also  known  as 
the  Linowitz  Commission,  we  are  told, 
"Authoritarian  regimes  which  impose 
harsh  discipline  upon  their  people  lose 
their  legitimacy  and  ultimately  their 
authority." 

The  Commission  sets  forth  princi- 
ples for  moderation  that  can  easily  be 
followed  by  this  Congress  in  the  for- 
mulation of  foreign  policy  toward 
Latin  America. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  the  time 
is  ripe  to  adopt  a  peace  plan  in  Latin 
America  which  would  include  a  hemi- 
spheric conference  which  could  lead  to 
a  ceased  fire,  a  cessation  of  arms  ship- 
ments and  an  international  peace 
force— followed  by  hemispheric  reform 
and  an  economic  development  plan 
that  would  raise  the  hopes  of  the 
Latin  American  peoples. 

Tomorrow  I  will  take  a  special  order 
to  discuss  my  proposal  for  a  five-point 
l>eaceplan. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE 
BALANCHINE.  CHOREOGRAPHER 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Bir. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  tribute  to  the  great- 
est mentor  and  foremost  choreogra- 
pher of  the  20th  century,  George  Ba- 
lanchine,  who  died  earlier  this  week  at 
the  age  of  79.  While  this  diverse 
genius  will  truly  be  missed,  the  cur- 
tains will  continue  to  rise  and  the  au- 
diences will  continue  to  applaud  the 
legacy  of  ballets,  operas,  films,  and 
musicals  created  by  this  master. 

It  is  hard  to  think  of  anyone  who 
has  had  such  a  tremendous  Impact  on 
such  a  wide  variety  of  artistic  disci- 
plines. There  are  few  people  who  have 
not  been  touched  by  the  beauty  of  his 
works  ranging  from  the  "Nutcracker 
Suite"  through  "Slaughter  on  Tenth 
Avenue." 

Because  he  believed  that  art  is  not 
Just  form  but  an  ideal,  Balanchine 
bridged  the  gap  between  popular  and 
classical  genres.  Indeed  his  collabora- 
tors have  Included  composers  such  as 
Igor  Stravinsky,  George  Gershwin, 
and  Cole  Porter. 

But  even  more  than  a  master  of 
dance.  Balanchine  was  a  spokesman 
and  diplomat  for  all  the  arts.  It  is  Ba- 
lanchine who  taught  us  to  consider  al- 
ternative perspectives  on  life  by 
having  us  "see  the  music  and  hear  the 
dance."  I  hope  that  these  lessons  on 
art  and  life  will  continue  to  make  audi- 
ences think  and  feel  for  years  to  come. 


AN  UNNECESSARY 
WITHHOLDING  SCHEME 

(Mr.  D'AMOURS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  alert  my  colleagues  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  now  time  to  face  re- 
ality with  regard  to  the  unwanted  and 
unnecessary  attempt  to  impose  a  with- 
holding scheme  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends earnings.  More  than  300  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  on  record  as 
being  opposed  to  this  unwanted,  un- 
necessary scheme.  There  is  only  one 


way  that  we  can  repeal  it  before  it 
goes  into  effect  July  1  and  that  is  to 
sign  discharge  petition  No.  1,  which  is 
pending  at  the  desk. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
those  people  who  are  on  record  as  op- 
posed to  this  scheme  to  the  fact  that 
by  signing  this  discharge  petition  No. 
1,  we  can  bring  about  a  timely  vote  on 
the  question. 

The  Senate  has  already  voted  91  to  5 
for  repeal.  This  House  has  not  yet 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so, 
and  without  going  the  discharge  route, 
which  we  tried  very  much  to  avoid  and 
we  hoped  we  could  avoid,  we  cannot 
bring  this  matter  to  a  vote  in  the 
House  until  it  is  too  late. 

So  again  I  would  like  to  ask  you  to 
Join  the  Members  who  have  already 
signed  the  discharge  petition.  We  are 
going  to  get  it  out  soon.  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  to  get  on  record  on  the  dis- 
charge petition  to  see  to  it  that  we  can 
vote  in  a  timely  manner  on  this  terri- 
bly unnecessary  withholding  scheme. 


X7RGING  QXnCK  ACTION  ON  BILL 
TO  ESTABLISH  OCEAN  AND 
COASTAL  RESOURCES  MAN- 
AGEBCENT  AND  DEVELOPBfENT 
FUND 

(Bilr.  CARPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlEs.)  

Mi.  carper.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  urge 
my  colleagues  to  move  quickly  and 
adopt  H.R.  5,  a  biU  to  establish  an 
ocean  and  coastal  resources  manage- 
ment and  development  fund.  This  leg- 
islation is  vital  not  only  for  Delaware's 
maritime  commimity,  but  for  coastal 
regions  throughout  the  country. 

I  am  proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
quick  action  taken  on  this  bill  by  my 
colleagues  on  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee.  Chairman 
Jons,  in  particular,  should  be  con- 
gratulated for  assiduously  guiding  this 
legislation  through  our  committee, 
where  it  was  overwhelmingly  adopted 
last  week. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this 
biU  is  virtually  identical  to  legislation 
passed  a  year  ago  by  this  body.  Brief- 
ly, it  wotQd  establish  a  block  grant 
program  to  fund  various  coastal  and 
ocean  resource  activities  from  a  per- 
centage of  Outer  Continental  Shelf  oil 
and  gas  revenues. 

In  my  judgment,  one  of  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  is  its  commitment  of 
10  to  20  percent  of  this  new  source  of 
funding  to  the  sea  grant  program.  Sea 
grant  is  a  good  program  that  has  enor- 
mously benefited  my  State  and  our 
Nation.  Passage  of  H.R.  5  will  properly 
reassert  Congress  intent  to  support  ra- 
tional development  of  our  ocean  and 
coastal  resources. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATTE  HON- 
ORABLE  KATHERINE  ST. 
GEORGE 

(BCr.  GILBIAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remains.) 

BCr.  GILBCAN.  BCr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
sad  duty  to  inform  the  House  of  the 
passing  away,  late  yesterday,  of  our 
distinguished  former  colleague  and  my 
good  friend,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York,  BCrs.  Katherlne  St.  George. 

Ck>ngre8swoman  St.  George's  distin- 
guished career  in  this  body,  as  a  Rq>- 
resentative  of  New  York's  28th  Con- 
gressional District,  extended  over  an 
18-year  period,  from  her  initial  elec- 
tion in  1946  through  her  retirement  in 
1964.  During  that  lengthy  tenure,  BIrs. 
St.  George  gained  a  well-earned  repu- 
tation for  her  dedication,  for  her  in- 
dustriousneas,  and  her  politlcial  com- 
petence,     fv 

Congres^cfman  St.  George  served 
on  the  House  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee,  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  as  the  l^^eaker 
has  pointed  out,  she  was  the  first, 
woman  in  history  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee. 

BSrs.  St.  George  was  also  the  first 
woman  to  be  designated  as  a  parlia- 
mentarian at  a  Republican  National 
Convention,  serving  in  that  capacity  in 
1956. 

Incidentally,  this  dedicated  Republi- 
can legislator  happened  to  be  the  first 
cousin  of  the  late  President,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt. 

Bftrs.  St.  George  was  a  staimch  advo- 
cate of  human  rights  and  worked 
throughout  the  1950's  and  1960's  as 
the  major  sponsor  of  an  equal  rights 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  Al- 
though ERA  did  not  pass  Congress 
until  after  she  left  us,  she  is  credited 
with  being  the  first  to  convince  this 
body  to  take  "ERA  seriously.  It  was 
through  her  efforts  that  the  first 
hearings  were  held  on  "ERA  and  she  is 
credited  with  laying  the  foundation 
for  the  eventual  passage  of  that 
amendment  by  thJs  House. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me  in  paying  tribute  to  one 
of  the  truly  great  Members  of  the 
House  and  one  of  the  outstanding 
women  of  the  20th  century,  former 
Congresswoman  Katherine  St.  George. 

I  will  be  attending  the  funeral  serv- 
ices for  Bdrs.  St.  George  at  St.  Mary's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Tuxedo  PariL, 
N.Y..  at  noon  on  Friday,  Bfay  6,  and  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  accompany  me. 

BCr.  O'NEILL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Bfr.  GILBCAN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Si>eaker. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
serving  for  many  years  on  the  Rules 
Committee  with  Katherine  St.  George. 
She  was,  indeed,  a  beautiful,  able,  and 
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taloited  person.  She  wu  a  very  dear 
friend  throush  the  years. 

My  wife.  Millie,  and  I  express  our 
sympathy  to  the  family. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  Speaker 
for  his  kind  remarks. 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL 
RESEARCH  PAIR 

(Mr.  MADIOAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  Join  my  chairman.  E  (Knu)  ox  la 
Oabza.  in  inviting  each  Member  of  the 
House  to  attend  the  first  National  Ag- 
ricultural Research  Fair  ever  to  be 
conducted  in  our  country.  A  special 
viewing  of  the  fair  and  reception  for 
Members  will  take  place  tomorrow 
evening  from  5:30  pjn.  to  8  p.m.  in  the 
caucus  room.  Cannon  House  Office 
Building. 

The  25  research  projects  to  be  extiib- 
ited  from  over  30  States  at  the  fair  to- 
morrow represent  only  a  small  sample 
of  the  innovative  work  in  progress  at 
our  State  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions and  our  Federal  agricultural  re- 
search facilities.  I  believe,  however, 
you  will  find  the  exhibits  exciting  and 
well  worth  your  time.  Particularly,  I 
believe,  our  urban  and  suburban  col- 
leagues will  gain  new  knowledge  about 
American  agriculture  and  why  we  all 
need  to  support  food,  fiber,  and  forest 
products  research.  Moreover.  I  also  be- 
lieve the  Members  who  do  not  repre- 
sent farm  districts  will  find  it  reward- 
ing to  know  that  low-income  consiun- 
ers  benefit  most  from  agricultural  re- 
search of  the  type  to  be  shown  at  this 
fair. 

Finally.  I  also  want  to  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  encourage  their  personal 
staff  persons  to  visit  the  fair  during 
the  public  showing  from  1  p.m.  to  4 
pan.  tomorrow  in  the  caucus  room. 


INTERNATIONAL  FISHERY 

AGREEMENT      BETWEEN      THE 
UNITED      STATES      AND      THE 
GERMAN  DEMOCRATIC  REPUB- 
LIC—MESSAGE       PROM        THE 
PRESIDENT     OP    THE     UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  89-67) 
The   SPEAKER   pro    tempore   laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read.  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  yesterday,  Monday,  May  2, 
1983,  at  page  10613.) 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLDXE)  laid  before  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing communication  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  OHkill.  Jr.. 
The  Speaker,  Hou»e  of  RepretentoHvea, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

DBAS  iim.  Sfkaxxk:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mtorinn  granted  in  Clause  S.  Rule  III  of  the 
Rules  of  the  VS.  House  of  Representatives, 
I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  sealed  enve- 
lope received  from  The  White  House  at  3:00 
pjn.  on  Monday,  May  2.  1983  and  said  to 
contain  a  measase  from  the  President 
wherein  he  transmits  an  International  Fish- 
ery agreement  between  the  U3.A.  and  the 
Oerman  Democratic  Republic. 

With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

BnuAimi  J.  Ottihux, 
Clerk,  Houu  of  RejnetentaMve*. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I.  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which 
the  vote  is  objected  to  under  clause  4 
of  rule  XV. 

Such  roUcall  votes.  If  postponed,  will 
be  taken  today  after  debate  has  been 
concluded  on  all  motions  to  suspend 
the  rules. 


FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  1011)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  issuance  of  income  capital 
certificates. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  1011 

Be  it  eruicted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  13(1X1  KD)  of  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Act  (12  UJS.C.  1823(i)(l)(D)>  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "Issuance  of  net  worth  certifi- 
cates in  accordance  with  this  subsection 
shall  not  constitute  a  default  under  the 
terms  of  any  debt  obligations  subordinated 
to  the  claims  of  general  creditors  which 
were  outstanding  when  such  net  worth  cer- 
tificates were  issued.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  deemed  to  have  taken  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Gam-St  Oer- 
maln  Depository  Institutions  Act  of  1982. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Gkrmaih)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,    and    the    gentleman    from 


Ohio  (Mr.  Wtlii)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Gkbmaih). 
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Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  before 
the  House  today  is  basically  a  techni- 
cal change  In  the  Net  Worth  Certifi- 
cate Act— title  II  of  the  Gam/St  Ger- 
main Act.  That  title  authorized  the 
Federal   Deposit   Insurance   Corpora- 
tion to  establish  a  program  to  buttress 
the  net  worth  or  capital  of  qualifying 
insured  banks,  especially  mutual  sav- 
ings  banks   which   have   experienced 
severe  erosion  of  their  net  worth  as  a 
result  of  the  recession.  If  an  institu- 
tion qualifies  for  the  program,  the 
FDIC  would  purchase  net  worth  cer- 
tificates from  the  institution.  Howev- 
er, when  the  agency  makes  such  a  pur- 
chase it  must  have  preferential  stand- 
ing in  the  event  of  a  liquidation  with 
respect  to  any  outstanding  subordinat- 
ed debt.  An  unanticipated  problem  has 
arisen  in  the  administration  of  this 
program.  There  are  a  few  Institutions 
which  have  outstanding  subordinated 
debt  which  is  held  by  a  large  number 
of  individuals  and  that  debt  caimot  be 
subordinate  to  any  other  obligation.  In 
order  to  assure  that  these  institutions 
receive  the  assistance  they  need  in  a 
timely  fashion,  this  bill  would  amend 
the  Net  Worth  Certificate  Act  to  pro- 
vide that  issuance  of  net  worth  certifi- 
cates by  a  qualifying  institution  would 
not  constitute  a  default  under  the 
terms  of  any  outstanding  subordinated 
debt   issue.  This  change  in  no  way 
changes  the  requirement  that  FDIC 
must  have  priority  over  outstanding 
subordinated  debt  issues.  As  you  know, 
this  bill  originated  in  the  Senate  and 
was   passed   by   voice   vote.    In   that 
regard,  I  would  like  to  have  placed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  from 
the  Honorable  Mark  O.  Hatfikld,  the 
senior    Senator    from    the    State    of 
Oregon,  requesting  our  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  bill. 

Wasrihcton.  D.C, 

Apra  22.  19»3. 
Hon.  Ferm AMD  J.  St  Obrmaim, 
Chairman,    House   Bankirto,    Finance   and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee.  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  Raybum  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  As  you  may  know,  on 
April  15,  the  Senate  passed  S.  1011  by  unan- 
imous consent,   and   the   measure   is  now 
pending  in  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves. 
This  legislation,  sponsored  by  Senator  Pack- 
wood  and  myself,  is  extremely  important  to 
the  banking  industry  and  its  depositors  In 
the  State  of  Orgeon. 

The  legislation  ensures  that  the  FDIC  will 
have  priority  over  subordinated  debentures 
that  are  outstanding  when  the  federal  gov- 
ernment issues  net  worth  capital  assistance 
certificates.  Because  the  legislation  is  con- 
sistent with  the  intent  of  the  Net  Worth  As- 
sistance Act  and  because  of  Its  importance 
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to  a  competitive  hanking  community  in 
Oregon,  I  wanted  to  convey  personally  to 
you  the  significance  of  this  legislation.  I, 
hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  support  the  ex- 
pedited consideration  of  8.  1011  on  the  sus- 
pension rml^ndar  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 
Kind  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Makk  O.  Hatpizld, 

V.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
AnCoiH),  who  also  has  been  very  assid- 
uous in  the  pursuit  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation  and  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Banking  Committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  for  giving 
this  measure  their  prompt  and  favor- 
able consideration.  There  is  a  final 
point  of  clarification  on  which  I  would 
like  to  elicit  the  opinion  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee.  As  you  know,  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  legislation  provides  for 
an  effective  date  which  coincides  with 
the  original  enactment  date  of  the 
Gam/St  G-erman  Act.  I  understand 
this  subsection  will  permit  affected  in- 
stitutions to  receive  net  worth  certifi- 
cates for  the  quarter  ending  December 
31,  1982,  and  thereby  be  treated  the 
same  as  other  institutions  which  have 
been  able  to  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram since  the  FDIC  began  imple- 
menting it.  Does  the  gentleman  share 
my  view  of  how  this  subsection  should 
be  interpreted? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  The  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  help  and  the  expe- 
ditious maimer  in  which  he  has 
brought  this  legislation  to  the  House. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
1011,  which  represents  a  minor  amend- 
ment to  the  Gam-St  Germain  Act  of 
1982.  It  remedies  an  unanticipated 
problem  which  has  arisen  since  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill  and  is  designed  to 
enable  a  few  thrift  institutions  to  re- 
ceive assistance  from  the  FDIC  retro- 
active to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Gam-St  Germain  bill  which  was  Octo- 
ber 15,  1982. 

As  matters  stand  now,  a  loan  deben- 
ture provision  entered  into  before  pas- 
sage of  the  Gam-St.  Germain  Act 
would  preclude  these  institutions  from 
receiving  assistance  without  violating 
the  provisions  of  the  Gam-St.  <3er- 
main  Act  which  requires  the  FDIC  to 
have  priority  over  other  creditors. 

This  bill  will  give  the  management 
of  these  institutions  the  same  opportu- 
nity to  preserve  their  institutions  that 
other  thrift  institutions,  savings 
banks,  and  others  have  under  the  cap- 
ital assistance  provisions  of  the  Gam- 


St  Germain  bill  as  administered  by  the 
FDIC. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  res- 
toration of  the  health  of  these  institu- 
tions will  redoimd  to  the  benefit  of  the 
debtholders  as  well. 

Therefore,  the  action  we  are  taking 
today  should  not  be  construed  as  a 
precedent  for  the  sacrifice  of  the  in- 
terests of  debtholders  In  the  further- 
ance of  Federal  policy. 

I  am  glad  to  work  with  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Germaih), 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
AnCoiN),  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Smith),  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  House  floor  today  for  pas- 
sage, and  I  do  indeed  urge  its  passage. 

lix.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

WORTLBY). 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  first  came  to  Congress,  a  seasoned 
veteran  of  many  legislative  battles 
gave  me  some  very  good  advice.  He 
said  that  the  two  words  designed  to 
chill  the  heart  of  any  conscientious 
legislator  are  "technical  corrections." 

The  previous  Congress  devoted  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  the 
very  real  problems  confronting  the 
Nation's  thrift  Industry.  In  so  doing, 
various  avenues  of  assistance  and  non- 
assistance  were  explored.  A  consensus 
was  reached  eventually— the  Nation's 
thrifts  were  worth  saving.  The  enact- 
ment of  the  Depository  Institutions 
Act  of  1982  gave  the  industry  the  tools 
it  needs  to  see  it  through  some  diffi- 
cult times.  I  supported  the  concept 
then  and  I  support  it  now. 

Buried  deep  within  title  II  of  that 
act  is  a  provision  dealing  with  the  issu- 
ance of  income  capital  certificates  and 
subordinated  debentures.  For  those 
who  were  not  Members  of  the  97th 
Congress,  income  capital  certificates 
are  paper  transfers  designed  to  bring 
up  the  net  worth  of  troubled  institu- 
tions to  a  specified  level.  Income  cap- 
ital certificates  do  not  become  real 
money  unless  an  institution  receiving 
such  help  goes  into  receivership. 

I  know  that  this  provision  Is  in  the 
law  because  I  offered  an  amendment 
stating  that  the  U.S.  Government 
comes  ahead  of  stockholders,  sutx>rdi- 
nated  debt  holders,  and  secured  credi- 
tors should  a  financial  institution  re- 
ceiving Federal  assistance  in  the  form 
of  net  worth  guarantees  fail. 

Before  too  many  eyes  start  to  glaze 
over,  I  will  explain  why  I  feel  it  is  nec- 
essary for  me  to  speak  out  on  what 
most  Members  must  consider  to  be  an 
arcane  subject. 

If  one  reads  the  debate  in  the  other 
body  on  S.  1011,  one  might  come  away 
with  the  impression  that  the  Gam-St 
Germain  Depository  Institutions  Act 
of  1982  is  inherently  flawed.  Support- 
ers of  this  legislation  believe  that  the 
bill  is  a  necessary  response  to  some  un- 
intended    effects     of     language     on 


Income  capital  certificates  and  subor- 
dinated debt.  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
thesis. 

Supporters  of  this  legislation  have 
told  us  that  there  are  several  institu- 
tions around  the  coimtry  that  would 
be  eligible  for  income  capital  certifi- 
cates except  that  they  have  outstand- 
ing debt  instruments  that  contain  a 
clause  stating  that  the  holders  of 
these  instruments  shall  be  paid  ahead 
of   everyone   else   should   the   worst 

OCCIU". 

The  existing  law  precludes  the  FDIC 
from  granting  these  savings  banks 
income  capital  certificates.  Yet  the  in- 
stitutions seeking  a  change  in  the  law 
made  a  commitment  to  their  debt 
holders  freely  and  clearly  several 
years  ago.  That  commitment  has 
turned  out  to  be  most  inconvenient  for 
institutions  seeking  Federal  assistance. 
Thus,  they  have  petitioned  Congress 
to  have  it  overturned. 

The  troubled  institutions  contend 
that  if  they  do  not  receive  the  certifi- 
cates, their  net  worth  will  be  eroded 
further  and  their  chances  for  survival 
as  independent  entities  are  dimin- 
ished. 

The  bill  we  are  discussing  manages 
to  handle  the  debenture  issue  in  a 
most  artful  way.  It  retains  the  FDIC's 
primacy  in  the  case  of  default.  I  ap- 
plaud that  aspect  of  the  legislation  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  good  public  policy 
to  protect  the  insurance  fund's  integri- 
ty. Unfortunately,  there  are  tradeoffs. 
It  is  this  aspect  of  the  legislation  that 
I  would  like  to  call  to  my  colleagues' 
attention. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  FDIC's  posi- 
tion, the  bill  provides  for  Federal  pre- 
emption of  the  automatic  default 
clause  written  into  the  outstanding 
subordinated  debentures.  While  the 
bill  is  intended  to  remedy  what  some 
believe  to  be  an  unintended  conse- 
quence of  existing  law,  a  precedent  is 
likely  to  be  established. 

People  who  now  hold  bonds  with 
subordinated  debt  "clauses  may  find 
that  their  bonds  are  being  unloaded 
from  trading  portfolios.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  securities  industry  as  a  whole 
will  be  hurt  by  such  a  change  in  the 
law  but  bondholders  could  be  in  for  an 
unpleasant  surprise. 

We  talk  a  lot  about  accoimtability  in 
this  body.  Accountability  is  a  virtue 
much  admired  in  the  abstract.  We 
exhort  its  practice  by  one  and  all  but 
what  we  are  considering  now  would  ac- 
tually make  financial  institutions  a 
little  less  accountable  to  their  debt 
holders. 

Institutions  currently  seeking  net 
worth  certificates  must  contact  their 
debenture  holders  and  inform  them 
that  their  interests  will  be  subordinat- 
ed in  order  to  obtain  net  worth  certifi- 
cates. It  appears,  however,  that  the 
way  in  which  this  bill  is  written,  that 
step  can  be  disregarded. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  belabor  the 
point.  This  bin  is  not  as  simple  as  it 
seenuL  As  such.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  bring  a  few  of  the  legislation's 
mmre  interesting  features  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention. 

Mr.  ST  OERBCAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  would  Just  say 
to  the  gentleman  I  certainly  appreci- 
ate his  concerns.  But  I  want  the  gen- 
tleman to  know  that  this  Member  and 
his  staff  also  went  over  all  of  these 
concerns.       

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  WoBTLST)  has  expired. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  genUeman  from  New  York  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  might  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  weighed  the  eq- 
uities and  I  appreciate  the  fact  the 
gentleman  is  stating  his  concern  but  is 
doing  it  in  a  moderate  fashion  because 
it  could  well  be  in  the  near  future  or 
the  far  future  the  gentleman  will  have 
some  type  of  problem  within  the 
grand  State  of  New  York  that  also  will 
require  a  little  assistance. 

I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  that 
I  will  remember  his  compassion  today 
at  the  time  that  he  i4>proaches  me  for 
assistance  for  somebody  in  the  State 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  The  gentleman's 
point  is  well  taken. 

I  have  more  faith  in  the  Gam-St 
Germain  Act  perhaps  than  the  chair- 
man has.  But  I  hate  to  see  us  nickel 
and  dime  it  to  death. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  appreciate  that 
faith.  But  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man I  have  found  over  the  years  that 
it  is  vlrtuaUy  impossible  when  we  legis- 
late to  be  able  to  foresee  everything 
hyphen,  semicolon,  dash,  and  exclama- 
tion point. 

So.  again,  with  gratitude  for  the  gen- 
tleman's faith  in  this  legislation.  I  am 
the  first  to  admit  that  we  will  prob- 
ably find  some  other  flaws  in  it  as  we 
go  along  as  well. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  sure  he  will  be  imderstand- 
ing  and  sympathetic  to  my  banks  in 
New  York  if  they  have  a  capital  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  That  is  the  mes- 
sage that  I  am  trying  to  give  the  gen- 
tleman. 
Mr.  WORTLEY.  I  thank  the  chair- 


Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jrleld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  his  contribution.  He  has 
had  a  very,  very  active  and  strong  in- 
terest in  this  subject  and  I  believe  the 
gentleman  is  to  be  commended  for 


making  the  issue  clear  as  far  as  the 
record  is  concerned  here  today. 

Blr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  gentlonan  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
ROBXRT  P.  Smrh).       

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH,  lix.  Speak- 
er. I  am  very  grateful  to  the  dlstin- 
giiished  chairman  as  well  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  from  the  State 
of  Ohio,  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon,  Mr.  AuCoiw.  for  all  of  their 
assistance  In  this  effort  and  in  achiev- 
ing an  agreement  early  on  on  a  very 
technical  change  to  the  (3am-St  Ger- 
main Depository  Insurance  Act. 

I  want  to  Join  with  the  chairman 
and  all  of  those  who  have  spoken  in 
favor  of  this  legislation  today. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  has 
so  accurately  advised  as  to  the  specif- 
ics of  the  problem  within  the  last 
year's  bill,  I  would  simply  add  my  sup- 
port for  the  approval  of  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  imperative,  I  think,  that  we 
insure:  First,  that  intended  financial 
institutions  can  benefit  from  the  pro- 
visions in  last  year's  legislation;  and 
second,  that  when  the  Federal  Ciover- 
ment  comes  to  the  aid  of  any  institu- 
tions through  the  Federal  Deposit  In- 
surance Corporation,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  have  priority  over  other 
creditors. 

D  1245 

This  legislation  wIU  Insure  each  of 
those  intended  actions  and  we  hope 
they  wlU  be  achieved.  So,  I  therefore 
support  my  colleagues  in  this  legisla- 
tion and  just  add  one  thing,  Mr. 
Sp€»BLker,  to  the  discussion.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  WORTunr).  is 
concerned  about  the  bondholders  with 
respect  to  this  legislation  and  I  sug- 
gest the  very  purpose  in  passing  this 
amendment  is  for  those  creditors  of 
those  institutions  that  may  be  assisted 
in  surviving.  So  this  is.  in  fact,  assist- 
ing the  bondholders  of  these  institu- 
tions. That  is  its  purpose. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  summarize  the 
need  for  the  technical  legislation  we 
are  considering  as  S.  1011. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
of  1982  (Public  Law  320)  initiated  a 
program  which  authorizes  the  FSLIC 
and  FDIC  to  provide  capital  assistance 
to  qualified  institutions— federally  in- 
sured savings  and  loan  associations, 
mutual  savings  banks,  or  commercial 
banks— through  the  purchase  of 
income  capital  certificates  (ICC's).  In 
exchange  for  an  ICC,  the  FSLIC  or 
FDIC  provides  a  promissory  note  to 
the  qualified  institution.  The  note  is 
treated  as  an  asset  by  the  participat- 
ing Institution.  The  act  forbids  provid- 
ing capital  assistance  after  September 
30,  1984.  The  intent  of  the  act  is  to 
bolster  the  net  worth  of  these  thrift 
insitutions,  enabling  them  to  remain 
competitive  and  recover  from  the 
impact  of  high  interest  rates  and  infla- 
tion. 


The  act  assigned  priority  to  repay- 
ment of  ICC's  over  other  debt  obliga- 
tions in  the  event  of  liquidation  or  re- 
organization. An  unanticipated  prob- 
lem resulted  from  this  requirement  lie- 
cause  some  thrift  institutions  had  pre- 
viously issued  debt  obligations  to  cer- 
tain creditors,  preventing  the  institu- 
tions from  granting  creditor  priority 
to  anyone— including  FDIC  and 
FSLIC— other  than  those  holding  the 
debt  obligations. 

This  bill  insures  that  if  the  Federal 
Government  assists  these  institutions 
it  has  priority  over  other  creditors. 
Also,  because  this  program  already  has 
been  in  effect  for  two  quarters,  this 
legislation  is  retroactive  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  previous  legislation. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  House  ap- 
prove this  technical  legislation  to: 
First,  insure  that  intended  financial 
institutions  are  eligible  to  participate 
as  recipients  of  net  worth  capital  as- 
sistance; and,  second,  insure  that  in- 
tended financial  institutions  can  bene- 
fit from  the  provisions  in  the  Gam-St 
Germain  Depository  Institutions  Act. 

Timely  consideration  of  this  bill  is 
critical.  We  must  act  promptly  in 
order  for  the  net  worth  assistance  to 
be  truly  effective  for  banks  now 
unable  to  qualify. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  favorably 
on  this  technical  legislation. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Very  definitely,  the  gentleman's 
point  is  well  taken.  The  Gam-St  CJer- 
main  Act  also  provides,  actually  it  was 
in  the  legislation  originally  that  went 
from  the  House  to  the  Senate,  it  pro- 
vides that  the  insuring  corporation 
has  to  assure  itself  of  the  fact  that 
this  assistance,  capital  assistance,  you 
Icnow,  will  mean  survival  for  the  insti- 
tution. We  are  not  just  throwing  this 
money  aroimd.  The  whole  pxirpose  of 
it  is  for  the  institution  to  siu-vive.  And 
with  the  experience  the  insuring 
agency  had  in  the  past  few  years, 
there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
agency  is  not  about  to  assist  even  with 
this  tunendment,  unless  it  is  convinced 
that  the  Institution  is  going  to  survive. 
Absent  that,  as  the  gentleman  so 
well  states,  were  the  institution  not  to 
get  this  assistance,  the  Institution  not 
to  survive,  query:  What  percentage  of 
those  bonds  would  be  repaid  to  the 
bondholders?  So  I  think  this  is  exercis- 
ing compassion  and  concern  for  both 
sides  of  the  issue. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WORTLETY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 
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In  the  interest  of  establishing  some 
legislative  history — 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
has  expired. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Bfr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlonan  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


In  the  interest  of  establishing  a  leg- 
islative history  on  this,  is  it  your  un- 
derstanding that  the  FVederal  preemp- 
tion that  takes  place  in  this  new 
amendment,  will  the  preemption  of 
subordinated  debt  be  valid  only  In  the 
case  where  an  FDIC  or  an  FLIC  loan 
is  involved? 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Yes. 

B4r.  WORTLEY.  I  do  not  want  to 
upset  the  entire  bond  market  in  this 
country. 

yti.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  I  agree 
that  is  exactly  the  case. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Only  where  a  regu- 
latory agency  is  providing  an  infusion 
certificate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Only  when 
a  regulatory  agency  is  providing  what 
is  in  this  case  called  a  net  worth  certif- 
icate. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. wUl  the  gentleman  jrleld  further. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
more  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon. 

BCr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  chair- 
man's emphasis  of  this  point. 

Blay  I  interject  in  the  Rscord  as 
well,  a  letter  from  the  FDIC  dated 
May  3  to  Mr.  Jim  Butera,  National  As- 
sociation of  Mutual  Savings  Banks.  It 
is  only  one  sentence.  It  says,  "Dear 
Mr.  Butera:  In  conjimction  with  our 
telephone  conversation  of  this  date, 
this  is  to  confirm  that  as  a  practical 
matter  only  two  mutual  savings  l>anks 
would  be  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the  provisions  of  S.  1011,  98th  Con- 
gress." 

I  would  like  to  submit  that  in  the 
Record: 

Fkdkral  Deposit 
Ihsuraiice  Corporation, 
Wtuhington,  D.C..  May  3.  1983. 
Mr.  Jim  Butkra. 

National   Auociation   of  Mutual   Saving* 
Banks,  Wathington,  D.C. 
Dbab  Mr.  Butkra:  In  conjunction  with  our 
telephone  conversation  of  this  date,  this  is 
to  confirm  that  as  a  practical  matter  only 
two  mutual  savings  banks  would  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  the  provisions  of  8. 
1011.  98th  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

OSAHAM  T.  NOKTHUP, 

Director. 


Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  for  his 
contribution.  The  chairman  commend- 
ed the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
AuCom)  for  his  assiduousness.  May  I 
suggest  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Robbbt  F.  Smith)  has 
also  been  persistent  and  determined 
on  this  issue.  And  we  compliment  the 
two  of  them  for  their  efforts. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

BCr.  AvCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted  to  state  how 
appreciative  I  am  of  the  hard  work  on 
the  part  of  my  new  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Oregon  who  has  worked  very 
strongly,  on  a  bipartisan  basis  to  get 
this  through. 

I  want  to  repeat  my  thanks  to  both 
the  minority  member  and  chairman  of 
this  committee.  For  the  6  years  that  I 
served  on  the  conunlttee,  they  were 
helpful,  we  always  managed  to  work  in 
concert  to  get  things  done  and  are 
helpful  again  today. 

So,  for  the  whole  of  the  Oregon  del- 
egation,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Thank  you.  On  that 
happy  note,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
]rield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon,  what  is  the  State  flower?  Is  it 
a  rose? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  think  it  Is  the 
Oregon  grape,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  Just  want  to 
say  that  Mr.  Wylis.  our  ranking  mi- 
nority Member  and  I.  are  going  to  ar- 
range to  have  a  basketful  of  grapes 
sent  to  tx>th  the  two  gentlemen  from 
Oregon  for  their  efforts  on  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, wlU  the  chairman  sield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROBERT  F.  SMITH.  And  in 
return  for  those  kind  words.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  will  send  you  our  State 
bird. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  St  Germain)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate 
bill.  S.  1011. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the 
Senate  bill,  S.  1011,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TRIBALLY  CONTROLLED  COM- 
MUNITY COLLEGE  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2307)  to  amend  the  Tribally 
Controlled  Conununity  College  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1978,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJ1.230T 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  Home  ef 
Repretentativa  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  astembied, 

Sscnoii  1.  The  matter  preceding  tiUe  I  of 
the  Tribally  C^ontrolled  Community  College 
Assistance  Act  of  1978  (92  SUt.  1325)  (here- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Act")  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "DEPiirmoiis"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"DEPIMITIORS 

"Sk.  2.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term—"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  is  eligible  to  re- 
ceive services  from  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior" in  paragraph  (1); 

(3)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at 
the  end  of  paragraph  (5)  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "and  the  reference  to  Secretary  in 
clause  (SKA)  of  such  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  refer  to  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior"; and 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (7)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(7)  'Indian  student  count'  means  a 
number  equal  to  the  total  number  of  Indian 
students  enrolled  in  each  tribally  controlled 
community  college,  determined  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
on  the  basis  of  the  quotient  of  the  sum  of 
the  credit  hours  of  all  Indian  students  so  en- 
rolled, divided  by  twelve. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
Indian  student  (»unt  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(7)  of  subsection  (a),  such  number  shall  be 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  registrations 
of  Indian  students  as  in  effect  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  third  week  of  each  academic 
term.  Credits  earned  in  classes  offered 
during  a  summer  term  shall  be  counted 
toward  the  computation  of  the  Indian  stu- 
dent count  in  the  succeeding  fall  term. 
Indian  students  earning  credits  in  any  con- 
tinuing education  program  of  a  tribally  con- 
trolled community  college  shall  be  included 
in  determining  the  sum  of  aU  credit  hours. 
For  such  purposes,  credits  earned  in  a  con- 
tinuing education  program  shall  be  convert- 
ed to  a  credit-hour  basis  in  accordance  with 
the  tribally  controlled  community  college's 
system  for  providing  credit  for  participation 
in  such  program.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  101  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  to 
allow  for  the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
the  physical  resources  of  such  institutions". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  102  of  the  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  strildng  out  "is  authorized  to"  in 
subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"shall,  subject  to  appropriations,";  and 

(2)  by  strildng  out  "to  defray  the  expense 
of  activities  related  to  education  programs 
for  Indian  students"  in  subsection  (b)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to  defray,  at  the 
determination  of  the  tribally  controlled 
community  college,  expenditures  for  aca- 
demic, educational,  and  administrative  pur- 
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poaea  and  for  the  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  coUege". 

(b)  Section  10«<a)  of  the  Act  la  amended 
by  Inaertinc  after  the  second  sentence  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Such  application 
aball  Include  a  description  of  recordkeeping 
procedures  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  Act  which  will  allow  the 
Secretary  to  audit  and  monitor  programs 
conducted  with  such  funds.". 

Sk.  4.  (a)  The  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  sections  104  through 
114  as  sections  106  through  115,  respective- 
ly, and  ^  , 

(2)  by  inserting  after  section  103  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"PUUntlNC  GBAHTS 
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"Sic.  104.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  esUb- 
Ush  a  program  in  accordance  with  this  sec- 
tion to  make  grants  to  tribes  and  tribal  enti- 
ties to  conduct  planning  activities  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  proposals  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  tribally  controlled  communi- 
ty colleges,  or  to  determine  the  need  and  po- 
tential for  the  establishment  of  such  col- 
leges. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  establish,  by  reg- 
ulation, procedures  for  the  submission  and 
review  of  applications  for  grants  under  this 
section. 

"(c)  Prom  the  amount  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  (ex- 
clusive of  sums  appropriated  for  section 
106).  the  Secretary  shaU  reserve  (and 
expend)  an  amount  necessary  to  make 
grants  to  five  applicants  under  this  section 
of  not  more  than  $15,000  each,  or  an 
amount  necessary  to  make  grants  in  that 
amount  to  each  of  the  approved  applicants, 
if  less  than  five  apply  and  are  approved.". 

(b)  The  Act  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "section  106"  in  section 

106  (as  redesignated  by  subsection  (aXD) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  107": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  106"  in  section 

107  (as  so  redesignated)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "section  106":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "section  106(a)"  In  sec- 
tion 111  (as  so  redesignated)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  107(a)". 

Sk.  6.  Section  105  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  4(aKl))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "from  a  tribally  controlled 
community  college  which  is  receiving  funds 
under  section  108"  after  "upon  request"  in 
the  first  sentence  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "to  tribally  controUed 
community  colleges"  in  such  sentence. 

Sk.  6.  (a)  Section  106  of  the  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  section  4(aKl)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fxasibiuty"  in  the 
heading  of  such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "xuciBnjTT"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "feasibUity"  each  place 
it  appears  in  such  section  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "eligibility"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Assistant  Secretary  of 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Education"; 

(4)  by  inserting  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(b)  the  following  new  sentence:  'Such  a 
positive  determination  shall  be  effective  for 
the  fiscal  year  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  in 
which  such  determination  is  made.":  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "10  per  centum"  in  sub- 
section (cK2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"S  per  centum". 

(b)  Section  107  of  the  Act  (as  redesignated 
by  section  4(aKl)  of  this  Act)  is  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  "feasibility"  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "ellgi- 
bUity".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Assistant  Secretary  of 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare"  in  subsection  (b) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Education". 

Sbc.  7.  Section  108(a)  of  the  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  section  4(aKl)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"S»c.  108.  (a).  Except  as  provided  In  sec- 
tion 111,  the  Secretary  shall,  subject  to  ap- 
propriations, grant  for  each  academic  year 
to  each  tribally  controlled  community  col- 
lege having  an  application  approved  by  him 
an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of— 

"(1)  the  Indian  student  count  at  such  col- 
lege during  such  academic  year,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with 
section  2(a)(7)  of  this  Act;  and 

"(2)(A)  $4,000  for  fiscal  year  1983, 

"(B)  M.0OO  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

"(C)  >S,025  for  fiscal  year  1985, 

"(D)  $5,415  for  fiscal  year  1986.  and 

"(E)  $5,820  for  fiscal  year  1987, 


except  that  no  grant  shall  exceed  the  total 
cost  of  the  education  program  provided  by 
such  college.". 

Sbc.  8.  Section  109  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  4<aXl)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after 
the  section  designation;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(bXl)  The  amount  of  any  grant  for 
which  tribally  controUed  community  col- 
leges are  eligible  under  section  108  shaU  not 
be  altered  because  of  funds  aUocated  to  any 
such  coUeges  from  funds  t«)propriated 
under  the  Act  of  November  2,  1921  (42  Stat. 
208;  25  U.S.C.  13). 

"(2)  No  tribaUy  controUed  community  col- 
lege ShaU  be  denied  funds  appropriated 
under  such  Act  of  November  2,  1921,  be- 
cause of  the  funds  it  receives  under  this  Act. 

"(c)  Por  the  purposes  of  section 
312(2XAXi)  and  322(aX2XAXi)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  any  Indian 
student  who  receives  a  student  assistance 
grant  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for 
postsecondary  education  shaU  be  deemed  to 
have  received  such  assistance  under  subpart 
1  of  part  A  of  title  IV  of  such  Act.". 

Sbc.  9.  (a)  Section  110  of  the  Act  (as  redes- 
ignated by  section  4(aXl)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows: 


"AFPROPRIATIOII  AUTHORIZATIOK 

"Sbc.  110.  (aXl)  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  for  carrying  out  section  106, 
$3,200,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1985, 
1986,  and  1987. 

"(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  carrying  out  section  107, 
$30,000,000  for  each  of  such  fiscal  years. 

"(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  sections  112(b)  and  113  for  each  of  such 
fiscal  years. 

"(bXl)  Por  the  purpose  of  affording  ade- 
quate notice  of  funding  avaUable  under  this 
Act,  amounts  appropriated  in  an  appropria- 
tion Act  for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  this 
Act  ShaU  become  available  for  obligation  on 
July  1  of  that  fiscal  year  and  shall  remain 
avaUable  untU  September  30  of  the  succeed- 
ing fiscal  year. 

"(2)  In  order  to  effect  a  transition  to  the 
forward  funding  method  of  timing  appro- 
priation action  described  in  paragraph  (1), 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  in 
an  appropriation  Act  or  Acts  for  the  same 
fiscal  year,  two  separate  appropriations  to 


carry  out  this  Act.  the  first  of  which  shaU 
not  be  subject  to  paragraph  (1).". 

Sbc.  10.  Section  111  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  4(aXl)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as 
subs.3ction  (c)  and  by  striking  out  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

"Sic.  111.  (aXl)  If  the  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section 
110(aX2)  for  grants  under  section  107  are 
not  sufficient  to  pay  in  fuU  the  total 
amount  which  approved  applicants  are  eligi- 
ble to  receive  under  such  section  for  such 
fiscal  year— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  shaU  first  allocate  to 
each  such  appUcant  which  received  funds 
under  section  107  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of  (1) 
the  per  capita  payment  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year,  and  (11)  such  appUcant 's  Indian 
student  count  for  the  current  fiscal  year; 

"(B)  the  Secretary  shaU  next  allocate  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  to  appUcants  who  did  not 
receive  funds  umder  such  section  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  in  the  order  in  which 
such  appUcants  have  qualified  for  assistance 
in  accordance  with  such  section,  and  no 
amount  shaU  be  aUocated  to  a  later  quaU- 
fied  applicant  untU  each  earUer  qualified 
applicant  is  aUocated  an  amount  equal  to 
such  product;  and 

"(C)  if  additional  fimds  remain  after 
making  the  aUocatlons  required  by  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  the  Secretary  shall  aUo- 
cate  such  funds  by  ratably  increasing  the 
amounts  of  the  grant  determined  under 
such  subparagraphs. 

"(2)  Por  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'per  capita  payment* 
for  any  fiscal  year  shaU  be  determined  by 
dividing  the  amount  avaUable  for  grants  to 
tribaUy  controUed  commimlty  colleges 
under  section  107  for  such  fiscal  year  by  the 
sum  of  the  Indian  student  counts  of  such 
coUeges  for  such  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary 
shaU,  on  the  basis  of  the  most  satisfactory 
data  available,  compute  the  Indian  student 
count  for  any  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
count  was  not  used  for  the  purpose  of 
making  allocations  under  this  title. 

"(bXl)  If  the  sums  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  grants  under  section  107  are 
not  sufficient  to  pay  In  fuU  the  total 
amount  of  the  grants  determined  pursuant 
to  subsection  (aKlKA)  the  amount  which 
applicants  described  in  such  sulwection  are 
eligible  to  receive  under  section  107  for  such 
fiscal  year  shaU  be  raUbly  reduced. 

"(2)  If  any  additional  funds  »)ecome  avaU- 
able for  making  payments  under  section  107 
for  any  fiscal  year  to  which  subsection  (a) 
or  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  applies, 
such  additional  amounts  shall  be  allocated 
by  first  increasing  grants  reduced  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  on  the 
same  basis  as  they  were  reduced  and  by 
then  allocating  the  remainder  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (a).  Sums  appropriated  in 
excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  in 
fuU  the  total  amounts  for  which  applicants 
are  eligible  under  section  107  shall  be  aUo- 
cated by  ratably  increasing  such  total 
amounts. 

"(3)  References  in  this  subsection  and  sub- 
section (a)  to  section  107  shaU,  with  respect 
to  fiscal  year  1982,  be  deemed  to  refer  to 
section  106  as  in  effect  at  the  beginning  of 
such  fiscal  year.". 

Sbc.  11.  Section  112  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  4(aXl)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows: 


"RXPOBT  on  FAdLimS 


"Sac.  113.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  Oener- 
al  Services  shaU  provide  for  the  conduct  of  a 
study  of  faculties  avaUable  for  use  by  tribal- 
ly controUed  community  coUeges.  Such 
study  ShaU  consider  the  condition  of  cur- 
rently existing  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  fa- 
ciUties  which  are  vacant  or  underutilized 
and  shaU  consider  avaUable  alternatives  for 
renovation,  alteration,  repair,  and  recon- 
struction of  such  faculties  (including  ren- 
ovation, alteration,  repair,  and  reconstruc- 
tion necessary  to  bring  such  faculties  into 
complian(x  with  local  buUding  codes).  Such 
study  shall  also  Identify  the  need  for  new 
construction.  A  report  on  the  results  of  such 
study  shaU  be  submitted  to  the  (>>ngress 
not  later  than  September  SO,  1984.  Such 
report  shaU  also  include  an  identification  of 
property  (1)  on  which  structuraUy  sound 
buUdings  suitable  for  use  as  educational  fa- 
cilities are  located,  and  (2)  which  is  avail- 
able for  use  by  tribaUy  controUed  communi- 
ty coUeges  under  section  202(a)(2)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  (40  CJS.C.  483(aM2))  and 
under  the  Act  of  August  6,  1966  (70  Stat. 
1067;  25  U.S.C.  443a). 

"(b)  The  Administrator  of  Oeneral  Serv- 
ices, in  consultation  with  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  shall  initiate  a  program  to 
conduct  necessary  renovations,  alterations, 
repairs,  and  reconstruction  identified  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"(c)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  'reconstruction'  has  the  meaning  pro- 
vided in  the  first  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(B)  of  section  742(2)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1132e-l(2XB)).". 

Sbc.  12.  Section  113  of  the  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  section  4(aXl)  of  this  Act)  is 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"COHSTKncnOH  OF  RBW  rACnJTIBS 

"Sbc.  113.  (a)  With  respect  to  any  tribaUy 
controUed  community  coUege  for  which  the 
report  of  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  under  section  112(a)  of  this  Act 
identifies  a  need  for  new  construction,  the 
Secretary  shaU,  subject  to  appropriations 
and  on  the  basis  of  an  application  submitted 
in  accordance  with  such  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe  by  regulation,  pro- 
vide grants  for  such  construction  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section. 

"(b)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  grant 
under  this  section,  a  tribaUy  controlled  com- 
munity coUege  (1)  must  be  a  current  recipi- 
ent of  grants  under  section  105  or  107,  and 
(2)  must  be  accredited  by  a  nationaUy  recog- 
nized accrediting  agency  listed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  pursuant  to  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965  (20  n.S.C.  1141(a)), 
except  that  such  requirement  may  be 
waived  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  Is  a  reasonable  expectation  that  such 
coUege  wiU  be  fuUy  accredited  within  eight- 
een months.  In  any  case  where  such  a 
waiver  is  granted,  grants  under  this  section 
shaU  be  available  only  for  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  proposals  for  construction. 

"(cXl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  grants  for  construction  under  this  sec- 
tion shaU  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  such  construction,  except  that  no 
tribaUy  controUed  community  coUege  shaU 
be  required  to  expend  more  than  $400,000  In 
fulfillment  of  the  remaining  20  per  centum. 
Por  the  purpose  of  providing  its  required 
portion  of  the  cost  of  such  construction,  a 
tribaUy  controUed  community  college  may 
use  funds  provided  under  the  Act  of  Novem- 
ber 2,  1921  (25  U.S.C.  13),  popularly  referred 
to  as  the  Snyder  Act. 


"(3)  The  Secretary  may  waive,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  the  requirements  of  paragn4>h  (1) 
in  the  case  of  any  trlbaUy  controUed  com- 
munity coUege  which  demonstrates  that 
neither  such  coUege  nor  the  tribal  govern- 
ment with  which  It  is  affUiated  have  suffi- 
cent  resources  to  comply  with  such  require- 
ments. The  Secretary  shaU  base  a  decision 
on  whether  to  grant  such  a  waiver  solely  on 
the  basis  of  the  foUowlng  factors:  (A)  tribal 
population;  (B)  potential  student  popula- 
tion; (C)  the  rate  of  unemployment  among 
tribal  members;  (D)  tribal  financial  re- 
sources; and  (E)  other  factors  aUeged  by  the 
coUege  to  have  a  bearing  on  the  availabUity 
of  resources  for  compllaixx  with  the  re- 
quirements of  paragaph  (1)  and  which  may 
include  the  educational  attainment  of  tribal 
members. 

"(d)  If,  within  twenty  years  after  comple- 
tion of  construction  of  a  facUity  which  has 
been  constructed  in  whole  or  in  part  with  a 
grant  made  avaUable  under  this  section— 

"(1)  the  appUcant  ceases  or  fails  to  be  a 
pubUc  or  nonprofit  Institution, 

"(2)  the  faciUty  ceases  to  be  used  by  the 
applicant  as  an  academic  faciUty,  unless  the 
Secretary  determines  that  there  is  good 
cause  for  releasing  the  institution  from  this 
obligation,  and 

"(3)  the  tribe  with  which  the  appUcant  is 
affiliated  fails  to  use  the  faciUty  for  a  public 
purpose  approved  by  the  tribal  government 
in  furtherance  of  the  general  welfare  of  the 
community  served  by  the  tribal  government, 
the  United  States  shaU  be  entitled  to  recov- 
er from  such  applicant  (or  its  successor  in 
title  or  possession)  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  value  of  the  facUity  at 
the  time  as  the  amount  of  the  grant  under 
this  section  bore  to  the  cost  of  the  facUity 
constructed  with  the  aid  of  such  grant. 
Such  value  shaU  be  determined  by  agree- 
ment of  the  parties  or  by  action  brought  In 
the  United  States  district  court  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  such  facUity  is  located. 

"(e)  No  construction  assisted  with  fimds 
under  this  section  shaU  be  used  for  religious 
worship  or  a  sectarian  activity  or  for  a 
school  or  department  of  divinity. 

"(f)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shaU  have  the  authority  granted 
to  the  Secretary  of  Education  pursuant  to 
section  732(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1132d-l)  with  respect  to 
construction  under  title  VII  of  such  Act. 

"(g)  Por  the  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'construction'  includes  re- 
construction or  renovation  (as  such  terms 
are  defined  in  the  first  sentence  of  subpara-  • 
graph  (B)  of  section  742(2)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  (20  U.S.C.  1132e- 
1(2XB))):  and 

"(2)  the  term  'academic  faciUties'  has  the 
meaning  provided  such  term  under  section 
742(1)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(20UJS.C.  1132e-l(l)).". 

Sbc.  13.  The  Act  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new 
title: 
"TITLE    III— TRIBALLY    CONTROLLED 

COMMUNmr  COLLEGE  ENDOWMENT 

PROGRAM 

"PUKPOSB 

"Sbc.  301.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  grants  for  the  encouragement  of  en- 
dowment funds  for  the  operation  and  im- 
provement of  tribally  controUed  community 
coUeges. 

"BSTABLISHMEMT  OF  PROGRAM;  PRCKSRAM 
AGRXEMENTS 

"Sbc.  302.  (a)  Prom  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  306,  the  Secretary 


shaU  establish  a  program  of  twirtfig  endow- 
ment grants  to  tribaUy  controUed  communi- 
ty coUeges  which  are  current  recipients  of 
assistance  under  section  107  of  this  Act  or 
under  section  3  of  the  Navajo  Community 
CoUege  Act.  No  such  coUege  shaU  be  ineligi- 
ble for  such  a  grant  for  a  fiscal  year  by 
reason  of  the  receipt  of  such  a  grant  for  a 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  No  grant  for  the  establishment  of  an. 
endowment  fund  by  a  tribaUy  controlled 
community  coUege  shaU  be  made  unless 
such  coUege  enters  into  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  which— 

"(1)  provides  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  trust  fund  at  a  federaUy 
insured  hanking  or  savings  institution; 

"(2)  provides  for  the  deposit  in  such  trust 
fund  of — 

"(A)  any  Federal  capital  contributions 
made  from  funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 306; 

"(B)  a  capital  contribution  by  such  coUege 
in  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  each 
Federal  capital  contribution;  and 

"(C)  any  earnings  of  the  funds  so  deposit- 
ed; 

"(3)  provides  that  such  funds  wiU  be  de- 
posited in  such  a  manner  as  to  insure  the 
accumulation  of  interest  thereon  at  a  rate 
not  less  than  that  generally  available  for 
similar  funds  deposited  at  the  same  banking 
or  savings  institution  for  the  same  period  or 
periods  of  time; 

"(4)  provides  that,  if  at  any  time  such  col- 
lege withdraws  any  capital  contribution 
made  by  that  coUege,  an  equal  amount  of 
Federal  capital  contribution  shall  be  with- 
drawn and  returned  to  the  Secretary  for 
reaUocation  to  other  coUeges; 

"(5)  provides  that  no  part  of  the  net  earn- 
ings of  such  trust  fund  wlU  Inure  to  the  ben- 
efit of  any  private  person;  and 

"(6)  includes  such  other  provisions  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States  and  promote  the 
purpose  of  this  title  and  as  are  agreed  to  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  coUege,  including  a 
description  of  recordkeeping  procedures  for 
the  expenditure  of  accumulated  interest 
which  will  aUow  the  Secretary  to  audit  and 
monitor  programs  and  activities  conducted 
with  such  interest. 

"USB  OP  rniios 
"Sec.  303.  Interest  deposited,  pursuant  to 
section  302(bK2MC),  in  the  trust  fund  of 
any  tribally  controlled  community  coUege 
may  be  periodically  withdrawn  and  used,  at 
the  discretion  of  such  coUege,  to  defray  any 
expenses  associated  with  the  operation  of 
such  college,  including  expense  of  oper- 
ations and  maintenance,  administration, 
academic  and  support  personnel,  communi-- 
ty  and  student  services  programs,  and  tech- 
nical assistance. 

"COKFUAIfCB  WITH  MATCHIirG  UQUnmEirT 

"Sbc.  304.  For  the  purpose  of  complying 
with  the  contribution  requirement  of  sec- 
Uon  302(bK2XB),  a  tril>aUy  controlled  com- 
munity coUege  may  use  funds  which  are 
avaUable  from  any  private  or  tribal  source. 

"ALLOCATION  OP  FUNDS 

"Sbc.  305.  (a)  From  the  amount  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  306,  the  Secretary 
shaU  aUocate  to  each  tribaUy  controUed 
community  coUege  which  is  eligible  for  an 
endowment  grant  under  this  title  an 
amount  for  a  Federal  capital  contribution 
equal  to  the  amount  which  such  coUege 
demonstrates  has  been  placed  within  the 
control  of,  or  Irrevocably  committed  to  the 
use  of,  the  coUege  and  is  avaUable  for  depos- 
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it  u  a  otitltal  eontributlon  of  that  coUege  In 
mBoor&UMOt  with  MCtloo  MXbxaxB).  except 
^t>»t  the  uuLXlinum  amount  whldi  may  be  ao 
allocated  to  any  nich  oollege  for  any  flacal 
year  ahall  not  exceed  $UO.OOO. 

"(b)  II  for  any  flacal  year  the  amount  ap- 
Iiroiiriated  pursuant  to  aectlon  306  to  not 
■uffldent  to  allocate  to  each  tribally  con- 
trolled commtmity  college  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  demonstrated  by  such  college 
punuant  to  Bubaectton  (a),  then  the  amount 
of  the  allocaUon  to  each  such  coUege  shall 
be  ratably  reduced. 

"ADTBoanaTioii  or  AmopauTiORS 
"Sac.  3(M.  (a)  There  to  authorized  to  be  ap- 
prtiprlated  $8,000,000  for  each  of  the  ftocal 
yean  1986.  1M6.  and  1987  to  carry  out  thto 
UUe. 

"(b)  Any  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
subawUon  (a)  are  authoriaed  to  remain 
available  until  expended.". 

8BC.  14.  Section  WaMI)  of  the  Navajo 
Community  C^oUege  Act  to  amended  by 
striking  out  "October  I.  1979"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "October  1. 1984". 

Sac.  15.  In  promulgating  any  regulations 
to  implement  the  amendments  made  by  thto 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  con- 
sult with  tribaUy  controlled  comimunlty  col- 
leges. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Smoif)  wiU  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Eblehborh)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Sncoif ). 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Spealter.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  bill  which 
reauthorizes  the  assistance  to  the  trib- 
ally controlled  colleges  of  this  Nation, 
colleges  that  are  making  progress,  that 
should  be  encouraged  to  strengthen 
themselves. 

We  are  in  a  little  bit  of  an  unusual 
situation  here,  real  candidly.  This  is  a 
bill  that  was  reported  out  of  commit- 
tee by  imanlmous  vote. 

This  is  a  bill  that  was  vetoed  by  the 
President  in  the  waning  hours  of  the 
last  session  or  Just  following  the  last 
session,  on  which  he  had  two  principal 
objections.  One  was  that  we  included 
language  of  a  trust  responsibility  re- 
garding education  and  the  second  was 
the  legislative  veto  provision.  So,  in 
order  to  get  a  bill  passed  I  took  out 
those  two  provisions,  thinking  then 
there  would  be  no  difficulty.  And  I 
had  no  contact  from  anyone,  to  my 
knowledge,  in  the  administration  indi- 
cating concern  with  the  bill  from  that 
point  on. 

I  learned  last  night  that  the  admin- 
istration says  it  is  opposed  to  the  bill. 
I  hope,  despite  that  opposition— it 
will  carry.  Incidentally,  that  opposi- 
tion is  based  on  a  false  premise.  It  is 
opposition  which  says  that  this  bill 
"mandates"  certain  construction  to 
take  place.  That  is  simply  not  the  case. 
It  permits  it  if  the  GSA  recommends 
it,  and  the  Appropriations  Ck>mmlttee 
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approves  it.  And  that  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  it 

I  cannot  imagine  a  bill  that  is  less 
controversial  and  less  innocuous  and 
more  substantial  in  helping  a  group  of 
people  to  whom  we  ought  to  be  indebt- 
ed in  this  Nation,  to  whom  we  owe  a 
special  debt  for  our  heritage  and  I 
would  hope  we  would  go  ahead. 

It  is  virtually  identical  to  a  bill  that 
is  probably  going  to  be  approved  today 
in  the  other  body  with  one  minor  tech- 
nical difference  between  the  two. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  basically  the 
story.  We  have  the  communities  and 
the  colleges  moving  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. They  are  frequently  not  well  fi- 
nanced. They  need  what  little  support 
they  receive  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

We  are  in  this  measure  not  asldng 
for  a  higher  authorization  level  except 
for  the  "such  sums"  provision  on  con- 
struction and  the  small  amount  that 
would  be  permitted  imder  the  endow- 
ment provision. 

At  the  present  time  4  of  the  18  col- 
leges funded  imder  this  program  are 
fully  accredited  and  10  are  candidates 
for  accreditation.  4  are  in  the  precan- 
didacy  stage.  We  are  talking  about 
Americans  who  frankly  need  the  kind 
of  assistance  we  can  provide,  not  a 
dole  but  with  some  assistance  for  op- 
portunity in  the  field  of  education. 
That  is  what  we  are  doing.  I  think  it  is 
noncontroverslal  enough  that  I  hope  it 
receives  overwhelming  support  and 
then  I  hope  the  administration  can 
take  another  look  at  it  and  I  ho(>e  it 
will  support  it.  I  thank  the  Speaker.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ERIiENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
H.R.  2307,  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the 
Tribally  Controlled  Community  Col- 
lege Assistance  Act. 

This  reauthorization  would  also  pro- 
vide for  two  new  programs  of  grants  to 
Indian  community  colleges  beginning 
in  fiscal  year  1985.  One  new  program 
would  allow  Federal  grants  of  up  to 
$1.6  million  to  eligible  schools  to  be 
used  for  construction  or  renovation  of 
college  facilities.  The  authorization 
for  this  program  is  open-ended.  Con- 
ceivably, all  18  Indian  community  col- 
leges could  receive  grants  for  construc- 
tion, resulting  in  a  fairly  significant 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 

The  other  new  program  established 
by  H.R.  2307  is  a  program  of  endow- 
ment grants  to  Indian  community  col- 
leges. Each  college  could  receive  up  to 
$350,000  of  Federal  fimds  per  year  to 
create  an  endowment.  Not  only  do  I 
oppose  the  expenditure  of  $5  million 
for  this  program,  but  I  also  oppose  the 
designation  of  a  class  of  colleges  to  be 
the  beneficiaries  of  a  federaUy  fi- 
nanced endowment  fund.  In  addition, 
endowments  have  traditionally  been 
the  responsibility  of  the  private  sector. 


and  the  Federal  Oovemment  should 
not  become  involved  in  this  area. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  stated  its  opposition  to 
these  provisions  in  HJl.  2307.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  not  to  pass  this  reau- 
thorization which  would  double  Feder- 
al expenditures  for  Indian  commimity 
colleges  and  lead  to  a  higher  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall). 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Illinois  on 
the  hard  work  he  and  his  subcommit- 
tee and  full  committee  have  done  on 
this  issue.  I  know  of  no  sector  in  our 
society  more  needy  for  educational  as- 
sistance of  the  kind  provided  in  this 
legislation.  I  am  delighted  that  you 
are  taking  the  leadership  here  in  re- 
newing this  law.  I  strongly  support  it. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Arizona.  I  would  like  to  respond 
very  briefly  to  a  couple  of  statements 
by  my  colleague  from  Illinois  for 
whom  I  have  great  respect. 

D  1300 

First,  on  the  construction  end  of 
things  there  is  no  specific  amount, 
there  is  no  mandate,  there  is  a  GSA 
study  that  Is  taking  place  right  now, 
and  we  are  simply  saying  if  the  GSA 
study  says  some  things  ought  to  be 
done,  then  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee could  act.  We  are  not  locking 
the  Appropriations  Committee  so  that 
they  cannot  act. 

Second,  on  the  endowment  provi- 
sion. There  is  no  secret  that  these  col- 
leagues are  in  very  shaky  status  finan- 
cially. And  so  this  provides  that  there 
would  be  a  small  amoimt  available, 
$350,000,  if  it  is  approved  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  to  be 
matched  by  private  donations.  So  that 
we  put  these  colleges,  not  in  good 
shape,  but  help  them  a  little  bit. 

The  alternative  to  this  kind  of  assist- 
ance Is  keeping  people  on  the  dole.  If 
you  like  welfare,  then  absolutely  vote 
against  this  bill.  If  you  want  to  keep 
Indians  on  welfare,  defeat  this  bill.  If 
you  want  to  help  them  move  In  the 
right  direction,  then  this  biU  ought  to 
be  passed. 

Then  finally,  my  distinguished  oppo- 
nent on  this  matter  refers  to  a  dou- 
bling of  the  costs.  There  is  no  doubling 
of  the  costs.  We  are  talking  about  the 
Identical  authorization  with  the  excep- 
tion of  such  sums  under  construction 
and  the  small  amount  on  the  endow- 
ment. 

I  might  expect  some  criticism  that 
we  are  being  too  parsimonious,  but  not 
that  we  are  spending  money  wildly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Richardson). 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  of  all,  I  want  to  commend  the 
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gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Snton) 
for  his  leadership  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  ^>eaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H  Ji.  2307.  a  bill  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Tribally  Controlled  Community 
CoUege  Act  of  li>78.  I  am  privlledged 
to  represent  the  Navajo  Nation,  the 
largest  Indian  nati(m  in  the  United 
States.  The  Navajo  Nation  numbers 
150.000.  stretches  over  an  area  the  size 
of  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  and  rep- 
resents the  finest  attributes  of  self- 
help  and  educational  aspiration  to  be 
found  among  any  group  in  the  United 
States. 

Beginning  with  tribal  fimds  in  1969, 
the  Navajos  founded  the  first  tribally 
controlled  community  college  and  se- 
cured separate  authorizing  legislation 
for  it  in  1971.  WotUng  with  UtUe  more 
than  determination  and  the  will  of 
their  people,  the  Navajos  built  their 
institution  into  a  fully  accredited  col- 
lege program  serving  the  entire  com- 
munity. This  aspect  of  reaching  out  to 
meet  the  educational,  vocational,  and 
human  needs  of  all  its  people  is  par- 
ticularly important  on  the  Navajo  res- 
ervation, where  geographic  Isolation 
and  high  unemployment  are  critical 
factors. 

Navajo  Community  College  serves  as 
a  source  of  hope  and  a  pool  of  re- 
sources for  the  entire  Four  Comers 
area.  HJl.  2307  wlU  guarantee  that  it 
continues  to  meet  its  full  promise  in 
the  future. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  com- 
mend my''c(m^ague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
SiMoif )  for  his  landmark  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  "DowiKa). 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Tribally  Controlled 
Community  Colleges  Act  of  1983. 1  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  reauthorizes  and  strength- 
ens the  existing  law.  which  has  given 
birth  to  some  18  Indians  community 
colleges  and  which  enjoys  wide  sup- 
port In  both  Congress  and  In  Indian 
communities.  A  reauthorization  bill 
cleared  tx>th  the  House  and  the 
Senate  late  In  the  07th  Congress,  only 
to  be  vetoed  by  the  President  on  dubi- 
ous groimds. 

The  current  reauthorization  bill  de- 
letes the  major  sections  to  which  the 
President  objected.  However.  It  still  re- 
tains the  needed  framework  and  fund- 
ing levels  to  Insure  that  the  Indian 
community  colleges  can  keep  serving 
isolated  Indian  reservations  in  North 
IDakota  and  several  other  States. 

In  only  10  years,  all  four  Indian  com- 
mimity colleges  serving  North  Dakota 
reservations— Turtle  Mountain  Com- 
mimity CoUege.  Standing  Rock  Com- 
munity CoUege.  Little  H(M>p  Communi- 
ty CoUege.  and  Fort  Berthold  Commu- 
nity CoUege— have  made  outstanding 
academic  progress  and  achieved  (amdi- 
dacy  status  for  accreditation.  Many 


Indian  high  school  graduates  never 
would  have  received  ooUege  training 
without  these  growing  institutions. 

Not  only  have  the  schools  achieved 
success,  but  so  have  their  graduates. 
The  imemployment  rate  on  Indian  res- 
ervations runs  as  high  as  90  iDercent. 
But  strlldngly,  the  employment  rate  of 
Indian  community  (»Uege  graduates 
remains  about  86  percent. 

In  fact,  President  Gerald  "Carty" 
Monette  of  Turtle  Mountain  has  testi- 
fied that  100  percent  of  its  graduates 
through  1981  have  fuU-time  Jobs. 
Many  have  professional  or  sldUed  posi- 
tions in  business,  education,  and  gov- 
ernment—the best  alternative  to  wel- 
fare dependency  we  could  hope  for. 

Similarly.  Standing  Rock's  Presi- 
dent, Wajme  Stein,  recently  testified 
before  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee about  the  high  success  rate  of 
tribal  coUege  graduates  in  4-year,  non- 
Indian  higher  education  institutions. 
Mr.  Stein  lndi(»ted  that  a  recent  uni- 
versity study  showed  that  the  overaU 
dropout  rate  for  Indian  students  at 
such  sch(M)ls  is  about  90  percent.  Yet 
remaiicably,  there  is  an  80  percent 
completion  rate  at  4-year  schools  for 
graduates  of  2-year  tribal  coUeges. 

Tribal  coUeges  have  also  made  im- 
pressive contributions  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  Indian  culture  and  enrichment 
of  reservation  life.  The  coUeges  have 
played  a  leading  role  in  the  teaching 
of  tribal  languages  and  worked  closely 
with  tribal  governments  on  economic 
planning  and  development. 

In  sum.  the  Indian  community  (Al- 
leges in  North  Dakota  have  demon- 
strated that,  through  the  Tribidly 
ControUed  Community  CoUeges  Act, 
Congress  has  made  some  wise  invest- 
ments in  Indian  education,  cultural 
preservation,  and  economic  growth.  So 
I  strongly  beUeve  that  we  should  con- 
tinue this  trust  conunitment  by  pass- 
ing the  reauthorization  act  today.  It  Is 
a  wise  investment  for  Indian  i>eople 
and  our  Nation  as  weU. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Ui.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Wru-iAMS). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Ui. 
Speaker,  of  aU  Americans,  Indians 
have  the  lowest  level  of  education  and 
the  highest  unemployment  rate— now 
as  high  as  80-90  percent  on  some 
Indian  reservations.  Despite  years  of 
scant  attention  to  their  education 
needs,  the  mechanisms  have  finaUy 
been  put  in  place  to  begin  a  turning 
toward  decent  education  of  Indian 
people. 

Indian  student  dropout  rates  flrudly 
are  decreasing,  the  numbers  of  Indian 
youth  attending  coUege  and  secondary 
educational  faculties  have  increased; 
the  numbers  of  Indian  teachers  and 
lawyers  have  increased;  schools  are  be- 
ginning to  meet  the  needs  of  Indian 
chUdren.  The  dawn  is  coming.  We  are 
awakening  the  talents  and  potential  of 
an  entire  race  of  stifled  Americans. 


The  task  is  not  completed.  It  is  not 
time  to  stop  those  efforts. 

H.R.  2307  reauthorizes  the  Tribally 
ControUed  Community  CoUege  Asslgt- 
ance  Act  and  makes  lmi>ortant  adjust- 
ments which  wlU  lend  stabiUty  to  this 
successful  educational  effort.  Let  me 
spend  Just  a  few  minutes  to  share  with 
you  the  success  of  this  act. 

Since  the  inception  of  PubUc  Law 
95-471,  there  have  been  1,231  gradu- 
ates of  tribaUy  (X)ntroUed  community 
coUeges.  If  we  add  the  expected  600 
graduates  this  spring  we  have  a  total 
of  1,831  graduates  of  these  coUeges  by 
the  end  of  this  school  year. 

Studies  have  shown  that  for  those 
Indian  students  who  complete  a  2-year 
program  at  tribaUy  controUed  commu- 
nity coUeges  and  transfer  to  4-year 
academic  programs,  there  is  an  85-per- 
cent completion  rate.  This  Is  a  statistic 
of  which  we  can  be  proud. 

In  Montana,  we  now  have  five  tribal 
coUeges.  In  the  first  district,  which  I 
represent,  there  is  the  Salish  and  Koo- 
tenai Community  CoUege  at  the  Flat- 
head Reservation,  and  the  Blackfeet 
Community  CoUege  at  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation.  At  the  Salish-Kootenai 
CoUege  there  have  been  82  graduates 
to  date,  with  another  35  who  wlU  grad- 
uate this  spring  for  a  total  of  117.  One 
of  their  graduates  is  now  the  director 
of  the  tribal  forestry  program;  an- 
other is  assistant  director  of  the  Job 
Corps  center  at  Flathead.  The  Black- 
feet Community  CoUege  has  graduat- 
ed 269  students,  with  70  more  expect- 
ed to  receive  degrees  or  certificates 
this  spring  for  a  total  of  339.  One  of 
the  graduates  Is  currently  the  director 
of  the  developmentaUy  disabled  pro- 
gram at  the  Blackfeet  CoUege,  and  an 
approximate  95  percent  of  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  Blackfeet  Community  Col- 
lege are  employed  or  continuing  their 
education. 

We  need  to  accommodate  the  suc- 
cess of  these  coUeges.  H.R.  2307  does 
this.  The  Important  amendments  to 
PubUc  Law  95-471  have  already  been 
explained.  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  legislation  so  that 
these  successful  educational  efforts 
for  American  Indian  students  may 
continue. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

BCr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  2307,  the  tribaUy  con- 
troUed community  coUege  amend*- 
ments. 

This  blU  reauthorizes  the  TribaUy 
ControUed  Community  CoUeges  As- 
sistance Act  of  1978  through  fiscal 
year  1987.  In  addition,  the  biU  pro- 
vides: 

First,  simplification  of  the  student 
count  for  purposes  of  the  funding  for- 
mula; 
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Second,  authorisation  for  renovation 
of  unused  facilities  and  construction 
as  needs  and  avaUabillty  are  identified 
by  a  General  Services  Administration 
study,  with  a  25-percent  match  of 
funds  by  the  tribe  or  coUege: 

Third,  an  endowment  program  to 
assist  the  colleges  to  establish  a  firm 
financial  base.  Endowment  grants 
must  be  matched  dollar  for  dollar  by 
the  coUege  or  tribe:  and 

Fourth,  an  orderly  process  for  in- 
cluding new  schools  as  they  become  el- 
igible, to  halt  the  erosion  of  support 
funds  to  existing  schools,  and  to  avoid 
disruption  and  Instability  in  the  ongo- 
ing programs  of  these  schools. 

Much  praise  goes  to  Congressman 
SmoH.  chairman  of  the  Postsecondary 
Education  Subcommittee,  for  his  hard 
woi*  in  developing  this  legislation, 
and  to  Congressman  Kildee  and  Con- 
gressman PAr  Williams  who  have  lent 
their  strong  support  and  their  exper- 
tise in  this  effort. 

The  tribally  controlled  community 
college  assistance  program  was  initiat- 
ed in  1978  with  Public  Law  95-471.  and 
currently  supports  the  operation  of  18 
commimity  colleges  for  Native  Ameri- 
cans. This  program  has  shown  out- 
standing results  over  the  short  period 
of  time  the  program  has  been  In  oper- 
ation. Studies  in  the  early  seventies  in- 
dicated a  dismal  future  for  Indian  stu- 
dents seeking  postsecondary  education 
at  traditional.  non-Indian  colleges  and 
universities. 

A  1977  study  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  indicated  that  almost 
90  percent  of  Indian  students  who  en- 
tered college  as  freshmen  dropped  out 
before  graduating.  Culture  shock, 
family  obligations,  travel  distance  and 
expense,  poor  institutional  counsel- 
ling, and  many  other  factors  contrib- 
uted to  the  failure  of  the  traditional 
institutions  to  serve  the  educational 
needs  of  Native  Americans. 

Public  Law  95-471  was  enacted  to 
assist  Indian  tribes  to  take  control  of 
their  educational  future,  to  develop 
programs  and  institutions  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  their  reservation  com- 
munities. Geographic  proximity,  real- 
istic curriculimi  development,  respon- 
siveness to  cultural  and  employment 
realities  on  reservations  have  become 
the  hallmark  of  these  young  develop- 
ing institutions. 

The  colleges  supported  by  the  tribal- 
ly controlled  college  assistance  pro- 
gram have  made  a  strong  beginning 
toward  turning  the  disastrous  statis- 
tics of  the  early  seventies  around.  Tes- 
timony received  by  the  subcommittee 
on  postsecondary  education  indicates  a 
strong  beginning  and  a  brighter  future 
for  higher  education  for  Native  Ameri- 
cans. 

Four  of  these  tribally  controlled  col- 
leges are  now  fully  accredited.  An- 
other expects  full  accreditation  short- 
ly. All  of  the  other  colleges  are  pro- 
gressing toward  accreditation. 
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Now  is  the  time  to  move  forward 
with  this  effort.  This  has  been  a  lean 
and  efficient  program.  In  fiscal  year 
1983.  an  appropriation  of  $10,239,000 
supports  2.887  full-time  equivalent  stu- 
dents at  18  tribally  controlled  colleges. 
This  amount  includes  technical  assist- 
ance and  feasibility  studies.  Three 
more  Indian  tribes  are  looking  into  the 
possibility  of  developing  colleges  on 
their  reservations. 

Similar  legislation  was  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate  last  year  but  the 
President  failed  to  sign  it  into  law.  In 
drafting  this  bill,  H.R.  2307,  the  co- 
sponsors  and  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  have  made  every  effort  to 
meet  the  objections  of  the  administra- 
tion without  sacrificing  the  provisions 
absolutely  necessary  if  continued 
growth  and  progi-ess  are  to  be  encour- 
aged in  this  program.  We  have  deleted 
the  language  referring  to  the  Federal 
Government's  trust  responsibility  as  it 
relates  to  education  for  Indian  stu- 
dents. We  delete  this  reference  at  the 
behest  of  the  administration,  in  an 
effort  to  be  cooperative.  However,  this 
change  in  language  in  no  way  indicates 
a  change  in  the  position  of  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee: 

Education  Is  and  continues  to  be  a  trust 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Government 
toward  Indian  students.  Programs  legislated 
by  the  Congress  must  continue  to  be  admin- 
istered according  to  the  highest  standard  of 
care.  When  it  comes  to  education  of  Indian 
students,  the  highest  standard  of  care 
should  be  the  minimum  requirement. 

In  addition,  we  have  deleted  the  pro- 
vision which  would  have  placed  this 
program  within  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 431(d)  of  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act.  which  authorizes  con- 
gressional review  of  education  regula- 
tions. Again,  we  have  made  this 
change  in  an  effort  to  acconmiodate 
the  objections  of  the  administration. 
This  is  in  no  way  a  retreat  from  our 
position  that  Congress  has  the  right  to 
disapprove  regulations,  if  authorized 
by  legislation. 

The  official  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Biu^au  of  Indian 
Affairs  on  the  tribally  controlled  com- 
mimity college  program,  dated  April  6. 
1983,  makes  the  following  statement: 

The  need  for  stable  funding  levels,  the 
need  for  the  support  of  Federal  and  tribal 
governments,  and  the  need  for  Improved 
physical  faculties  reported  in  prior  years 
continue  to  be  major  concerns  of  tribal  col- 
leges. 

Late  Friday,  a  communication  was 
received  indicating  objection  to  an- 
other provision— facilities  improve- 
ment and  construction  provision.  It 
made  vague  reference  that  other  ob- 
jections may  be  voiced  in  the  future. 
Sadly,  this  ts  the  type  of  action  we 
have  come  to  expect  on  educational 
issues.  We  must  move  forward  now  to 
reauthorize  this  valuable,  successful, 
and  efficient  program.  We  have  done 
our  best  to  cooperate  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  administration  now  we 


must  do  our  best  to  meet  the  educap 
tional  needs  of  our  native  American 
citizens. 

Mr.  EKLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  just  reiterate 
that  this  is  a  reauthorization  of  the 
existing  authority  for  the  Tribally 
Controlled  Commimity  College  Act 
and  to  emphasize  that  the  authoriza- 
tion is  not  expiring  and  I  know  of  no 
one  who  is  objecting  to  a  reauthoriza- 
tion, except  for  the  fact  that  the  bill 
before  us  does  authorize  two  new 
spending  programs  that  will  add  sub- 
stantially many  millions  of  dollars  to 
the  total  authorization. 

It  Is  because  of  that  that  the  admin- 
istration has  expressed  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  blU,  not  to  the  underlying 
extension  of  the  authorization  of  the 

And  I  hope  that  the  body  today  in 
voting  on  the  bill  would  vote  not  to 
pass  this  under  suspension  and  then 
maybe  the  differences  can  be  worked 
out. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
hope  we  would  approve  this.  This  is  a 
modest  bill.  I  think  our  colleague  from 
North  Dakota  put  it  well  when  he  said 
this  is  an  investment. 

We  have  the  opportunity  time  after 
time  here  of  deciding  whether  we  are 
going  to  keep  people  on  welfare  or 
whether  we  are  going  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  lift  themselves. 

There  is  no  ethnic  group  in  our  soci- 
ety that  has  a  higher  dropout  rate,  I 
regret:  a  lower  rate  of  people  attend- 
ing colleges  than  the  native  Ameri- 
cans. 

And  here  we  say.  "Let's  give  them  a 
chance."  and  reauthorize  and  the  only 
two  things  that  have  been  added  to  a 
reauthorization  at  the  present  level 
are  the  construction  thing  that  will 
follow  the  GSA  study  where  we  simply 
say,  "such  sums."  and  we  leave  it  up  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  If  the 
GSA  comes  in  and  says  there  are  some 
needs  that  have  to  be  met,  we  do  not 
bind  the  hands  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  any  way.  And  the  very 
modest  endowment  provision  is  added, 
so  that  these  schools  can  get  on  their 
feet  in  a  more  solid  way. 

I  hope  this  body  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proves this  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  one 
aspect  of  this  bill  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress is  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Navajo  Community  College  Act  of 
1971.  I  support  the  extension  of  the 
1971  law,  so  that  we  may  continue  the 
community  college  programs  offered 
by  our  Nation's  largest  native  Indian 
tribe. 

The  concept  of  a  conununity  college 
for  the  Navajo  Indians  goes  back  to 
the  late  sixties  when  the  tribe  made 
use  of  an  unoccupied  high  school  in 
Many   Farms.   Ariz.,   as   a  makeshift 
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campus.  While  conducting  classes  with 
borrowed  facilities,  the  college,  and  its 
many  supporters  throughout  our 
State,  convinced  Congress  to  pass  the 
Navajo  Community  College  Act  in 
1971. 

The  original  act  provided  for  con- 
struction grants  plus  an  annual  sum 
for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
college.  Shortly  thereafter,  ground- 
breaking ceremonies  were  held  at  the 
college's  centrally  located  site  at 
Tsaile.  Ariz.,  where  today  there  sits  a 
$20,000,000  facility  which  represents 
this  tribes  major  link  to  higher  educa- 
tion in  our  country. 

Navajo  community  college  is  a  2-year 
college,  similar  to  other  community 
colleges  in  its  regional  orientation 
with  the  nearby  Indian  community, 
which  graduates  students  with  associ- 
ate of  arts  and  associate  of  science  de- 
grees. Many  of  the  short-term  stu- 
dents leam  special  skills  and  training 
to  go  directly  into  the  Job  market, 
others  have  received  their  diplomas 
and  moved  on  to  universities. 

As  a  tribally  owned  college,  tribal 
leaders  are  able  to  run  their  own  insti- 
tution, address  their  own  needs,  and 
provide  the  tyi>e  of  training  which  fits 
into  regional  economies  and  cultural 
aspirations  of  the  Navajo  people.  As  a 
fully  accredited  community  college  on 
the  16.000-square-mile  Navajo  Reser- 
vation, its  role  in  helping  this  tribe 
help  itself,  and  provide  for  its  own 
future,  can  only  benefit  the  goal  of 
self-determination  for  our  Nation's 
native  peoples. 

The  authors  of  the  legislation  before 
us  today  included,  as  an  addition  to 
the  changes  asked  for  in  the  tribally 
controlled  community  college  assist- 
ance programs,  a  simple  extension  of 
the  ongoing  programs  created  in  the 
Navajo  Community  College  Act.  for 
fiscal  years  1984-87,  with  the  annual 
grants  to  be  subject  to  the  appropria- 
tion process.  This  act  was  last  author- 
ized in  1978  through  1982,  and  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  took  the 
effort  to  include  this  extension  in  the 
bill  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
SmoH)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2307,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


DECLARING     SUPPORT     OF     U.S. 
GOVERNMENT  FOR  UJ3. 

SOCCER  FEDERATION 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Bir.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.   219).  declaring 
the  support  of  the  U.S.  Government 
for  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Soccer  Federa- 
tion to  bring  the  World  Cup  to  the 
United  States  in  1986.  designating  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  as  the  official 
representative  of  the  U.S.  Government 
to  the  Federation  Internationale  de 
Football   Association,   and   for   other 
purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.J.  Res.  219 
Joint  resolution  declaring  the  support  of 
the  United  States  Oovemment  for  efforts 
of  the  United  States  Soccer  Federation  to 
bring  the  World  Cup  to  the  United  SUtes 
in  1M6,  designating  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce as  the  official  representative  of  the 
United  States  Government  to  the  Federa- 
tion Internationale  de  Football  Associa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes 
Whereas  the  direct  Involvement  and  sup- 
port of  the  government  of  the  host  country 
is  essential  to  the  successful  organization  of 
the  World  Cup; 

Whereas  bringing  the  World  Cup  to  the 
United  States  would  serve  as  a  tremendous 
impetus  to  national  and  international  tour- 
ism; 

Whereas  the  United  States  is  already  ca- 
pable of  meeting  all  the  requirements  im- 
posed on  a  host  country; 

Whereas  hosting  the  World  Cup  would  en- 
courage the  continued  development  of  pro- 
fessional soccer  and  ensure  the  growth  of 
soccer  at  all  levels  in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  soccer  is  the  world's  most  popu- 
lar sport;  and 

Whereas  the  World  Cup  is  the  most  popu- 
lar professional  sporting  event  in  the  world: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  United 
States  Government  declares  Its  support  for 
the  efforts  of  the  United  States  Soccer  Fed- 
eration to  bring  the  World  C^ip  to  the 
United  States  in  1986,  and  encourages  the 
Federation  Internationale  de  Football  Asso- 
ciation to  visit  the  United  States  and  active- 
ly consider  the  United  States'  application  to 
host  the  World  Cup. 

Ssc.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  des- 
ignated as  the  official  representative  of  the 
United  States  Government  in  any  discus- 
sions with  the  Federation  Internationale  de 
Football  Association,  with  the  authority  to 
delegate  that  responsibility  to  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Travel  and 
Tourism. 

The  SPELAiCER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  wiU  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Florio)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Lent)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 
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The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florid). 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  declares 
the  support  of  the  U.S.  CSovemment 
for  the  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Soccer  Fed- 
eration (USSF)  to  have  the  United 
States  chosen  as  the  host  country  for 
the  1986  World  Cup  Soccer  Champion- 
ship. It  encourages  the  international 
governing  body  of  the  World  Cup,  the 
Federation  Internationale  de  Football 
Association  (FIFA),  to  visit  the  United 
States  and  actively  consider  the  U.S. 
application  to  host  the  World  Cup.  It 
also  designates  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce as  the  official  representative  of 
the  United  States  in  any  discussions 
with  FIFA.  Under  the  resolution,  the 
Secretary  has  the  authority  to  dele- 
gate his  responsibility  as  representa- 
tive to  the  Under  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Travel  smd  Tourism. 

On  April  7,  1983,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Commerce.  Transportation,  and 
Tourism  conducted  a  hearing  on  the 
resolution,  receiving  testimony  from 
international  soccer  players  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  USSF  and  the  North 
American  Soccer  League.  As  the  hear- 
ing record  demonstrates,  the  United 
States  is  ready,  in  terms  of  both  its  fa- 
cilities and  its  soccer  players,  to  host 
the  World  Cup. 

The  World  Cup  is  the  world's  most 
popular  professional  sporting  event.  If 
the  United  States  is  chosen  as  the  host 
country,  the  U.S.  tourism  industry  is 
expected  to  benefit.  It  is  estimated 
that  t>etween  100.000  and  200.000  for- 
eign tourists  will  visit  this  country  for 
the  World  Cup  games.  Spending  by 
these  foreign  visitors  will  greatly  stim- 
ulate the  tourism  industries  of  at  least 
12  U.S.  cities,  the  sites  of  the  first 
round  of  games. 

In  addition,  hosting  the  World  Cup 
is  expected  to  give  an  enormous  boost 
to  U.S.  professional  soccer.  The  public- 
ity about  the  World  C^p  will  focus  the 
attention  of  U.S.  sports  fans  on  Team 
America,  a  soccer  team  formed  to  play 
in  the  World  C^p  comprised  exclusive- 
ly of  U.S.  citizens.  This  increased  visi- 
bility of  U.S.  soccer  should  generate 
support  for  it  at  the  professional  leveL 

President  Reagan  has  already  indi- 
cated his  support  for  the  efforts  to 
host  the  World  Cup.  These  efforts  are 
also  being  supported  by  former  Secre- 
taries of  State  Kissinger  and  Vance. 

This  resolution  will  provide  an  im- 
portant additional  indication  that  the 
United  States  is  serious  in  its  efforts 
to  host  the  World  Cup.  and  therefore, 
will  greatly  enhance  the  chances  for 
the  success  of  those  efforts.  I  urge  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  support  it. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 
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Mr.  KEBIP.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  did  I  hear  the  word 
"football"  mentioned  with  regard  to 
the  World  Cup? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  The  international  or- 
ganisation is  regarded  as  a  football  as- 
sociation. It  really  has  not  anything  to 
do  with  football,  as  we  know  it. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  would  appreciate  that 
distinction  being  made.  For  those  of  us 
who  have  a  love  for  football,  with  due 
respect  for  soccer,  it  Is  important  that 
the  American  i>eople  know  that  this  is 
not  football,  that  it  is  soccer. 

I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  how 
much  it  would  cost  to  promote  the 
World  Cup  being  held  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  The  gentleman's  point 
is  a  very  important  one,  and  the 
answer  is  that  it  will  not  cost  any- 
thing, that  what  this  signifies  is  our 
interest  in  having  these  facilities, 
these  games,  conducted  here,  and 
what  we  are  holding  ourselves  out  to 
do  is  to  deal  with  visa  waivers  and 
other  cusUnns  problems,  aU  of  those 
typcB  of  things  that  are  normally  asso- 
ciated with  any  foreign  event  being 
conducted.  We  are  clearly  qualified  to 
do  those  things  because,  as  the  gentle- 
man undoubtedly  knows,  the  1984 
International  Olympics  are  going  to  be 
conducted  in  this  Nation.  So  there  Is 
no  cost  associated  with  this  resolution. 
Mr.  KEMP.  Before  I  make  my  11- 
year-old  son  mad  at  me  for  giving  the 
impression  that  I  may  be  against  it,  let 
me  announce  that  I  am  for  holding 
the  cup  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  The  Members  of  the 
House  are  relieved. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  think  the  benefits 
would  be  quite  extensive. 

But  I  want  to  make  sure,  as  a  very, 
very  old  football  player,  that  we  do 
nothing  that  would  show  support  by 
the  Government  for  one  sport  as  op- 
posed to  the  other,  because  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned— I  say  this  with  some 
tongue  in  cheek— football  is  football: 
soccer  is  soccer.  Soccer  does  not  liave  a 
quarterback:  only  football  has  a  qusur- 
terback. 

And  I  was  deeply  upset  when  I  heard 
read  from  this  body  the  idea  that  we 
were  going  to  support— what  is  it?— 
the  Internationale  de  Football  Asso- 
ciation (FIFA).  I  wish  they  would 
change  their  name  and  stop  confusing 
all  of  those  young  boys  and  maybe 
some  young  girls  who  think  of  football 
as  football,  and  they  think  that  the 
Super  Bowl  is  the  world's  greatest 
spectator  event,  with  all  due  respect  to 
soccer  and  baseball.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  not  let  it  go  unnoticed 
that  the  Super  Bowl  is  becoming  In 
the  world  equal  to  the  World  Cup,  and 
some  of  us  think  it  will  surpass  it. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 
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Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  remind 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  that 
this  football  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  talking  about  is  spelled 
"fut."  futball.  and  that  is  the  name  in 
all  Latin  America.  Soccer  is  their  fut- 
ball and  not  the  football  that  the  gen- 
tleman was  so  excellent  at. 

But  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  in  the 
well.  I  thought  that  Mexico  had  bid 
for  holding  the  cup  in  Mexico.  Am  I 
correct? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  The  decision  has  not 
been  made.  There  was  a  lower  level 
committee  recommendation  that 
Mexico  was  the  preferred  site  of  that 
lower  level  screening  committee.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  United 
States.  Canada,  and  Mexico  are  in  the 
final  round  of  evaluation,  that  at  one 
point  there  was  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  international  organiza- 
tion was  going  to  review  the  other  two 
sites.  I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the 
Members  that.  I  think  in  large  meas- 
ure as  a  result  of  some  of  this  activity 
that  the  committee  and.  hopefuUy. 
the  Congress  wUl  take,  there  is  going 
to  be  a  review  of  facilities  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  decision  wiU  not  be  made 
until  the  latter  part  of  Btoy  as  to  a 
final  site  for  the  World  Cup  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Let  me  tell  the  gentle- 
man this:  I  feel  otherwise.  Mexico  has 
been  at  this  game  for  many.  many, 
many  years.  We  are  newcomers  to  it.  I 
think  that  Mexico  is  entitled  to  it  if 
they  want  it.  and  I  do  not  think  that 
we  as  a  government  and  as  a  Congress 
ought  to  come  in  and.  by  just  the 
sheer  strength  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  bring  that  tourna- 
ment to  the  United  States.  I  think  it 
rightfully  belongs  in  Mexico  this 
coming  year. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  my  friend 
from  Texas  making  the  distinction  be- 
tween football  and  futball.  I  was  not 
casting  any  aspersions  on  anyijody's 
pronunciation.  But  in  the  resolution  it 
is  spelled  f-o-o-t.  football,  and  I  think 
it  is  important  that  for  all  of  those 
young  people  out  there,  who  some  day 
hope  to  play  real  football,  where  you 
throw  it  and  kick  it  and  run  with  it 
and  put  it  in  yoiu*  hands,  a  distinction 
should  be  made  that  football  is  demo- 
cratic, capitalism,  whereas  soccer  is  a 
European  socialist— I  am  going  to  liave 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks.  I  do 
not  think  I  want  to  leave  this  on  the 
Record.  I  get  a  kick  out  of  the  com- 
ments of  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I 
do  not  think  you  have  to  worry  that 
the  U.S.  Government  Is  going  to  force 
the  International  Association  to  hold 
the  World  Cup  in  this  country.  With 
all  due  respect,  there  is  competition. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  On  that  point,  if  I 
could  just  reclaim  my  time 


Mr.  KEMP.  I  was  going  to  support 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  This  is  a  manifesta- 
tion of  support. 
Mr.  KEMP.  Yes. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  And  it  is  part  of  the 
normal  application  process  for  all  of 
the  contending  locations. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Just  one  last  second  to 
clear  that  up  for  myself,  anyway. 

I  was  going  to  support  the  gentle- 
man's contention  that  Mexico  is  in 
competition  with  the  United  States. 
We  are  not  going  to  bludgeon  the 
international  authorities  into  holding 
it  in  our  country.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
healthy  competition  with  Mexico,  and 
they  should  not  feel  that  they  were 
compromised  by  what  the  Congress 
does.  So  I  am  going  to  support  it.  But  I 
want  to  do  so  with  the  full  under- 
standing that  someday  I  hope  to  see  a 
full  distinction  in  this  country  be- 
tween football  and  soccer. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
briefly? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  the 
record  is  clear,  and  that  is  that  the 
United  States  is  not  trying  to  wade  in 
and  take  anything  that  belongs  to 
anyone.  In  fact,  the  United  States— 
and  Mexico,  for  that  matter— is  at- 
tempting to  assist  in  this  area  because 
Colombia  had  originally  been  awarded 
the  World  Cup  and  is  now  unable  to 
perform  those  duties,  so  that  we  are 
offering  ourselves,  along  with  several 
other  nations.  I  think  It  is  entirely  ap- 
propriate that  the  United  States  offer 
itself,  based  upon  the  surge  that 
soccer  or  football  has  had  in  this  coun- 
try. 

In  addition,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  Mexico  was  host  to  the  World 
Cup  in  the  last  decade.  It  is  a  prestigi- 
ous event.  It  certainly  ought  to  move 
around  the  world.  But  Mexico  had  it 
in  the  seventies. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect on  all  counts  of  all  of  the  points 
that  he  has  made. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  think 
it  is  entirely  appropriate  that  the  reso- 
lution be  offered  and  that  the  United 
States  let  the  rest  of  the  world  know 
that  not  only  are  we  going  to  be  able 
to  host  a  World  Cup  soccer,  but  we 
may  very  well  be  in  the  finals. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  just 
stumbled  innocently  onto  this  debate, 
and  I  am  somewhat  confused.  I  do  not 
imderstand.  Is  this  the  subject  on 
which  I  saw  Mr.  Kissinger's  picture  on 
the  front  page  of  the  paper  recently? 
Is  he  behind  this  somehow? 
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Mr.  FLORIO.  He  is  associated  with 
the  effort,  as  is  Secretary  Vanoe. 

Mr.  STDDDa  To  bring  a  socialist 
game  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  suspect  we  wHl  not 
read  that  in  the  Cohgbcssiohal 
R»ooRP  tomorrow. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
that.  I  thought  that  was  an  extraordi- 
nary analysis  of  the  situation. 

Does  the  gentleman  think  that  we 
may  find  a  resolution  next  week,  if  we 
were  to  pass  this,  from  the  Mexican 
assembly  asking  that  the  World  Series 
of  baseball  be  held  in  Vera  Cruz? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  so  I 
would  not  purport  to  have  any  exper- 
tise in  ^atarea. 

Bfr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  219.  and  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio),  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce. Transportation  and  Tourism, 
for  his  leadership  with  this  resolution. 

Over  the  past  15  years,  the  sport  of 
soccer  has  experienced  an  enormous 
surge  of  popularity  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  more  youngsters 
playing  organized  soccer  in  this  coun- 
try than  baseball.  More  of  our  colleges 
and  universities  have  intercollegiate 
soccer  teams  than  gridiron  football 
teams.  The  ultimate  expression  of  this 
tremendous  growth  in  the  popularity 
of  soccer  in  this  country  would  be  our 
hosting  of  the  1986  World  Cup. 

The  World  Cup  is  the  world's  most 
popular  sporting  event.  The  1982 
games  in  Spain  were  attended  by  a 
record  number  of  fans  and  over  $60 
million  in  gross  profits  were  realized 
from  ticket  sales,  television,  and  publi- 
cations. Millions  more  were  spent  on 
hotel  accommodations  and  restau- 
rants. The  championship  game  in  1982 
was  viewed  on  television  by  more  than 
1.3  billion  people,  over  one-quarter  of 
the  world's  population. 

The  U.S.  Soccer  Federation  is  seek- 
ing Federal  support  in  its  efforts  to 
host  the  World  Cup,  without  request- 
ing any  Federal  funds.  House  Joint 
Resolution  219,  which  is  before  us 
today,  expresses  that  support.  The 
Federation's  effort  also  has  the  strong 
backing  of  President  Reagan  as  weU  as 
other  leading  public  officials  in  this 
Nation. 

Twelve  sites  around  the  coimtry 
have  been  recommended  as  host  cities 
and  meetings  have  already  taken  place 
between  USSP  officials  and  represent- 
atives of  the  Governors'  and  mayors' 
offices,  chambers  of  commerce,  tour- 
ist, and  convention  bureaus,  stadium 
authorities,  and  corporate  sponsors. 
Chief  executives  of  such  companies  as 
Ford.  Pepsico,  and  R.  J.  Reynolds  have 
joined  the  organizing  committee.  It  is 


clear,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
United  States  is  ready  to  host  this 
event. 

Convincing  the  Pfederation  Intema- 
tlonale  de  Football  Association,  or 
FIFA,  to  consider  the  United  States  as 
a  host  country  will  not  be  easy.  Yes- 
terday's edition  of  the  New  York 
Times  told  of  the  efforts  in  this  regard 
of  two  former  Secretaries  of  State. 
Henry  Kissinger  and  Cyrus  Vance. 
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Dr.  Kissinger  testified  last  month 
before  our  Subcommittee  on  Com- 
merce. Transportation  and  Tourism  on 
the  importance  of  this  resolution  if 
these  efforts  are  to  be  successful 

Therefore,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 219.  The  benefits  that  wiU  be 
derived  from  increased  international 
good  will  and  valuable  ciiltural  ex- 
change, not  to  mention  the  boost  to 
our  tourism  industry,  demands  such  a 
vote. 

I  would  point  out  very  respectfully 
to  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
who  characterized  soccer  as  a  Socialist 
sport  that  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth,  because  soccer  is  a 
sport  which  Imows  no  politics.  It  is 
played  all  over  the  world.  It  is  played 
in  Europe.  It  is  played  in  Asia.  It  is 
played  in  Africa  and  South  America, 
as  well  as  in  North  America,  so  cer- 
tainly it  knows  no  politics. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LENT.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  was  that  not 
my  characterization.  I  was  expressing 
my  abject  disbelief  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  ELemf)  had  de- 
fined football  as.  what  did  he  say. 
"Democratic  capitalism,"  and  soccer, 
which  is,  of  course,  an  older  sport, 
from  which  we  stole  the  European 
word  "football,"  as  "socialism."  I 
found  that  a  challenging  intellectual 
concept  and  that  is  why  I  was  refer- 
ring back  to  it  again. 

Is  the  gentleman  going  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  behalf  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bouuin) 
to  suggest  that  we  not  wrest  this  from 
Mexico  by  covert  means? 

Mr.  LENT.  I  had  not  heard  of  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contri- 
bution, and  I  am  glad  we  won  him 
over,  as  I  believe  we  won  over  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  as 
well. 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port House  Joint  Resolution  219  the 
World  Cup  Soccer  resolution.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  this  legislation  and  voted 
for  it  when  it  was  before  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 
This  resolution  is  necessary  because 


the  Federation  Internationale  de  Foot- 
ball Association,  the  international  gov- 
erning body  of  the  World  cup,  wiU  not 
consider  the  United  SUtes  as  host 
country  for  the  1986  World  Soccer 
Championship  without  a  declaration 
of  support  by  the  JJJ&.  Government. 
House  Joint  Resolution  219  is  a  non- 
binding  resolution  committing  no  tax 
dollars  to  any  program— it  simply  des- 
ignates the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  to  assist  in  discus- 
sions with  the  Federation  Internatio- 
nale de  Football  Association. 

In  1981,  the  travel  and  tourism  In- 
dustry, If  viewed  as  a  single  retail  in- 
dustry, was  the  second  largest  retail 
industry  in  the  coimtry.  The  U.S. 
hosting  of  the  World  Cup  Soccer 
Championship  will  generate  a  great 
deal  of  domestic  and  international 
tourism  trade.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Energy  and  Commerce  Subcom- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Transportation 
and  Tourism  and  as  a  member  of  the 
steering  committee  of  the  Tourism 
Caucus.  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the 
growing  importance  of  the  tourism  in- 
dustry to  our  Nation's  economy.  I 
remain  committed  to  efforts  to  pro- 
mote tourism  and  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  worthy  resolution.* 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  are 
no  other  requests.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Bfr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
jrield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Flohio)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  joint  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  219  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  joint 
resolution,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

I^ursuant  to  clause  5,  rule  I,  the 
Chair  will  now  put  the  question  on  the 
motion  on  which  further  proceedings 
were  postponed. 


TRIBALLY  CONTROLLED  COM- 
MUNITY COLLEGE  ASSISTANCTE 
ACT  AMENDBCEan'S 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill,  H.R.  2307,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiOe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
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the  gentleman  from  nilnoto  (Mr. 
SiMow)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2307.  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  255.  nays 
148.  not  voting  29.  as  follows: 
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Ackciman 
AddiUibo 


AlbiaU 

Alexander 

Andenon 

AndiewKNC) 

Andrews  (TZ> 

Anthony 

Applccate 

Ajptn 

AoCoin 

Bame* 

Bates 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

nciiuan 

BevOl 

Biaoi 

Boehlert 

BolaiMl 


Bailor 

Booker 

Borskl 

Boaeo 

Boucher 

Boxer 

BrlU 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Cuper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Davis 

delaOarm 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dixon 

DmneUy 

Dortan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

I^son 

■arty 

Eekart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Soclish 

Eidielch 

Evans (IL> 

Paaoell 

Ftalo 

Feighan 

I^uiaro 

FUPPO 

norto 

FoaUette 

Potoy 

FofddO) 

Ford(TM) 

Fuwlsr 


[RoU  No.  751 

TEAS-256 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oepbardt 

Oilman 

OUckman 

Ooosalea 

Oore 

Gray 

Ousilnl 

Ounderson 

BaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammeraehmldt 

Harkln 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftd 

Hertel 

Hlthtower 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kaaen 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kogovsek 

KolUr 

Kostmayer 

LaFaloe 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Levltaa 

Uptnskl 

Latic(LA) 

Long(lfD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Markey 

llarlenee 

Martines 

Matnii 

Mavroules 

llaiaoU 

ICeCloakey 

MeCurdy 

lIcHugh 

IfcKeman 

IfcNulty 


Ml>l.l.k< 

IflneU 


ICItdieU 
Uoakley 
llollohan 
Moody 

Morrison  (Crr) 
Morriaoo  (WA) 


Murphy 
Murtha 


Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortis 

Ottinger 

Owens 

PanetU 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

RUSBO 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Seheuer 

Schneider 

Sehroeder 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

Spratt 

StOermain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tausin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

TorriceUi 

Trailer 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vandergrlff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 
Williams  (MT) 
Williams  (OH) 
Winn 


Wise 

Wright 

Tatron 

WoU 

Wyden 

Toung  (MO) 

Wolpe 

Tatas 
NAY&-148 

Zablockl 

Archer 

Hance 

Paul 

Rarthain 

Hansen  (UT) 

Petri 

Bartlett 

Hartnett 

Prttchard 

Bateman 

HUer 

PurseU 

Bethune 

Hllils 

QuiUen 

pf|lT«fcte 

Holt 

Ray 

BUley 

Hopkins 

Regula 

Breaux 

Hubbard 

Ridge 

Broomfield 

Hutto 

Brown  (CO) 

Hyde 

Ritter 

Broyhlll 

Ireland 

RoberU 

Burton 

Jenkins 

Robinson 

Byron 

Kasich 

Roemer 

Carney 

Kemp 

Rogers 

Chappie 

Kramer 

Roth 

Cheney 

Lagomarsino 

Roukema 

dinger 

LatU 

Schaefer 

c:oau 

Leath 

Schulxe 

Conable 

Lent 

Sensenbreimer 

Conte 

Lewis  (CA) 

Shaw 

Corcoran 

Lewis  (FL) 

Shelby 

Coughlln 

Uvingston 

Shumway 

Courter 

Uoyd 

Shuster 

Craig 

Loeffler 

SiUander 

Cnxnt,  Daniel 

Lungren 

Skelton 

Daniel 

MaiA 

Smith  (NE) 

Dannemeyer 

Madigan 

Smith.  Denny 

Daub 

Marriott 

Snowe 

DeWlne 

Martin  (XL) 

Snyder 

Dickinson 

Martin  (NO 

Solomon 

Dreier 

Martin  (NY) 

Spence 

Duncan 

McCandless 

Stangeland 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCoUum 

Stenholffl 

Emerson 

McDade 

Stump 

Erlenbcm 

McDonald 

Sundquist 

Evans (lA) 

McEwen 

Tauke 

Fiedler 

McOrath 

Thomas  (CA) 

Fields 

Michel 

Vucanovlch 

Fish 

Miller  (OH) 

Walker 

Forsythe 

Molinari 

Weber 

Franklin 

Montgomery 

Whitehurst 

Frensel 

Moore 

Whittaker 

Oekas 

Moorhead 

Whttten 

Gibbons 

Myers 

Wortley 

Gingrich 

O'Brien 

WyUe 

Oradlson 

Oxley 

Young  (AK) 

Qramm 

Packard 

Young  (PL) 

Green 

Parris 

Zachau 

Gregg 

Pashayan 

Hall,  Sam 

Patman 

NOT  VOTING 

-M 

Annunzio 

Hansen  (ID) 

Miller  (CA) 

Barnard 

Hatcher 

NIelson 

CampbeU 

Johnson 

Savage 

(niappell 

Kindness 

Schumer 

Coelho 

lAntos 

Solars 

Collins 

Lott 

Towns 

Oane,  Philip 

Lowery  (CA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Daschle 

Ijmiilln^ 

Wilson 

Goodling 

McCain 

Wlrth 

HaU(IN) 

McKinney 

D  1350 


D  1340 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Annunzio  and  Mr.  Wirth  for.  with  Mr. 
Philip  M.  Crane  against. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA  and  Mr.  MARRI- 
OTT changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Messrs.  £>OWDY  of  Mississippi. 
MORRISON  of  Washington,  and 
MARLENEE  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


EMERGENCY  AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT  ACT  OP  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  158  and  rule 
XXin.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
1190. 

IN  THE  COMM rim  or  TKI  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  1190)  to  provide  emer- 
gency credit  assistance  to  farmers,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Mr.  Plippo  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Wednes- 
day, April  27,  1983,  an  amendment 
striking  the  text  of  section  2  had  been 
agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  section  3. 

The  text  of  section  3  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

WATKR  Alt!)  WASTK  PACXUTIXS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  306(a)  of  the  Conaoli- 
dated  Farm  and  Rural  Development  tkSA  (7 
UJ3.C.  1926<a))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  the 
following:  "The  Secretai^  shall  fix  the 
grant  rate  for  each  project  In  conformity 
with  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Se<n^ 
tary  which  shall  provide  for  a  graduated 
scale  of  grant  rates  establishing  higher  rates 
for  projects  In  communities  having  lower 
community  population  and  income  levela 
which  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  credit 
elsewhere  to  finance  their  actual  needs  at 
reasonable  rates  and  terms,  taking  into  con- 
sideration prevailing  rates  and  terms  In  the 
community  In  or  near  which  the  applicant  Is 
Icx^ated  for  loans  for  similar  purposes  and 
periods  of  time:  Provided,  That  the  grant 
rate  shall  be  the  maximum  rate  permitted 
under  this  paragraph  for  projects  in  com- 
munities having  a  population  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred or  less  and  a  median  community 
Income  level  below  80  per  centum  of  the 
statewide  nonmetropolltan  median  family 
Income,  if  the  community  Is  unable  to 
obtain  sufficient  credit  elsewhere  to  finance 
its  actual  needs  at  reasonable  rates  and 
terms,  talking  Into  consideration  prevailing 
rates  and  terms  In  the  community  In  or  near 
which  the  applicant  is  located  for  loans  for 
similar  purposes  and  periods  of  time.";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs  (16),  (17).  (18),  and  (19): 

"(16)  In  providing  financial  assistance  for 
water  and  waste  disposal  facilities  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  utUlze  a 
project  selection  system  to  determine  which 
of  the  applicants  for  assistance  meeting  the 
basic  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be 
selected  to  receive  assistance.  Such  project 
selection  system  shall  provide  for  the  objec- 
tive and  uniform  comparison  of  requests  for 
assistance  (In  the  form  of  preapplicatlons) 
on  the  basis  of  relative  need  as  reflected  by 
(A)  low  community  median  Income;  (B)  low 
population;  and  (C)  severity  of  health  has- 
ards  resulting  from  inadequate  provision  for 
the  reliable  supply  of  potable  water  or  from 
Inadequate  means  of  disposing  of  waste.  For 


purposes  of  the  project  selection  system, 
eaeh  of  these  three  factors  shall  be  weight- 
ed equally. 

"(17XA)  The  Secretary  may  make  pay- 
ments to  associations  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  which  are  rea- 
sonably likely  to  receive  financial  assistance 
under  paracraph  (1)  or  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  for  community  water  and  waste 
disposal  facilities,  for  predevelopment  costs 
incurred  in  connection  with  the  planning 
and  design  of  such  facilities.  Such  costs  may 
Include  the  costs  of  drilling  test  wells  and  of 
preparing  alternative  engineering  designs  to 
determine  the  most  feasible  and  economical 
method  to  Improve  the  water  supply  or 
waste  dlQMsal  system  of  the  community  in- 
volved. 

"(BXi)  The  amount  of  any  payment  re- 
ceived under  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect 
to  a  project  by  an  association  which  re- 
ceives, before  the  expiration  of  the  five-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  such  pay- 
ment Is  received,  a  loan  under  paragraph  (1) 
or  a  grant  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section to  finance  such  project  shall  be 
treated  as  part  of  the  amount  of  such  loan 
or  the  amount  of  such  grant,  as  the  case 
may  be;  and 

"(11)  The  amoiuit  of  any  payment  received 
imder  subparagraph  (A)  with  respect  to  a 
project  by  an  association  wtiich  does  not  re- 
ceive, before  the  expiration  of  the  five-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  such  pay- 
ment Is  received,  a  loan  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
or  a  grant  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section to  finance  such  project  sliaU  be 
repaid  to  the  Secretary  as  If  such  payment 
were  a  loan  made  under  paragraph  (1) 
unless  the  Secretary  waives  the  repayment 
requirement  with  respect  to  all  or  part  of 
such  amount. 

"(C)  The  total  of  payments  made  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  paragraph  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  not  be  less  than  5  per 
centum  of  any  funds  provided  In  appropria- 
tion acts  to  carry  out  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  for  the  fiscal  year  unless  the  ap- 
plications for  payments  received  by  the  Sec- 
retary from  eligible  associations  for  the 
fiscal  year  total  less  than  S  per  centiun  of 
such  amoimt. 

"(D)  For  purposes  of  section  346,  each 
payment  made  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shaU  be  deemed  to  be  a  loan  unless  and 
until  such  payment  is  offset  against  a  grant 
or  the  Secretary  waives  the  repayment  of 
such  payment. 

"(18KA)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants 
to  private  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  provide  to  asso- 
ciations described  in  paragraph  (17)  of  this 
subsection  technical  assistance  and  train- 
ing— 

"(i)  to  identify,  and  evaluate  alternative 
solutions  to,  problems  relating  to  the  devel- 
opment, storage,  treatment,  purification,  or 
distribution  of  water  or  the  collection,  treat- 
ment, or  disposal  of  waste  in  rural  areas; 

"(11)  to  prepare  applications  to  receive  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  any  purpose  s[>ecLfied 
In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  from  any 
public  or  private  source;  and 

"(ill)  to  Improve  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance practices  at  any  existing  wotta  for 
the  storage,  treatment,  purification,  or  dis- 
tribution of  water  or  the  collection,  treat- 
ment, or  disposal  of  waste  In  rural  areas. 

"(B)  In  selecting  recipients  of  grants  to  be 
made  under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  priority  to  private  nonprofit 
organizations  which  have  experience  In  pro- 
viding the  technical  assistance  and  training 
described  in  such  subparagraph  to  such  as- 


sociations serving  niral  areas  in  which  resi- 
dents have  low  incomes  and  In  which  water 
supply  systems  or  waste  facilities  are  un- 
healthful. 

"(C)  The  total  of  grants  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  paragraph  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  be  less  than  2  per  centum  of 
any  fimds  provided  In  appropriation  acts  to 
carry  out  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection 
for  the  fiscal  year  imless  the  applications 
for  grants  received  by  the  Secretary  from  el- 
igible associations  for  the  fiscal  year  total 
less  than  2  per  centum  of  such  amount. 

"(19)  In  the  case  of  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal projects  serving  more  than  one  sepa- 
rate rural  community,  the  Secretary  shall 
utilize  the  median  population  level  and  the 
median  community  income  level  of  all  the 
separate  communities  to  be  served  In  apply- 
ing the  formulas  provided  In  sections 
306(aK2),  30«(aK16),  and  307(aK8XA).". 

(b)  Section  307(aK3HA)  of  the  ConsoUdat- 
ed  Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
U.S.C.  1937)  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  strilting  out  "the  poverty  line  pre- 
scribed by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  as  adjusted  under  section  634  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  (42 
U.S.C.  2971d)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"80  per  centum  of  the  statewide  nonmetro- 
polltan median  family  Income";  and 

(2)  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  ";  and  not  In  excess  of 
7  per  centum  per  annum  on  loans  for  such 
facilities  which  do  not  qualify  for  the  5  per 
centum  per  annum  Interest  rate  but  are  lo- 
cated In  areas  where  the  median  family 
Income  of  the  persons  to  be  served  by  the 
faculties  does  not  exceed  100  per  centimi  of 
the  statewide  nonmetropolltan  median 
family  Income". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  section  3  of 
this  Act  shall  become  effective  on  October 
1,  1983,  and  shall  apply  to  any  association 
described  In  section  306(aKl)(B)  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act 
without  regard  to  whether  the  application 
for  the  loan  or  grants  Involved  was  made  by 
such  association  before  such  effective  date. 


Are  there  amend- 


The  CHAIRMAN, 
ments  to  section  3? 

AMEITDlfEirTS  OFPEKED  BT  MR.  DE  LA  GARZA 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  de  la  Garza: 
On  page  3,  line  15,  strike  out  "paragraphs 
(16),  (17),  (18)  and  (19):"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "paragraphs  (16),  (17),  (18)  and  (19), 
and  (20):" 

On  page  7,  on  line  17,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion mark  and  the  second  period,  and  insert 
after  line  17  the  following: 

"(20)  In  providing  financial  assistance  for 
essential  conununity  facilities  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  a  project 
selection  system  to  determine  which  of  the 
atpplic;ants  for  assistance  meeting  the  basic 
requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  select- 
ed to  receive  assistance.  Such  project  selec- 
tion system  shall  provide  for  the  objective 
and  uniform  comparison  of  requests  for  as- 
sistance (In  the  form  of  pre-appllcatlons)  on 
the  basis  of  the  factors  of  (A)  a  community 
median  family  Income  level  below  80  per 
centimi  of  the  Statewide  median  family 
Income,  (B)  a  <»mmunlty  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment and  underemployment  that  takes  ac- 
count of  Individuals  employed  on  a  part- 
time  or  seasonal  basis,  or  both,  and  individ- 
uals not  participating  in  the  work  force  be- 
cause of  continued  Inability  to  find  employ- 
ment (commonly  referred  to  as  'discouraged 


workers'),  which  exceeds  the  national  non- 
metropolitan  average  rate  thereof  by  at 
least  10  per  centum  of  such  rate,  and  (C)  a 
sudden  economic  dislocation  the  commimity 
has  experienced  or  Is  about  to  experience 
resulting  in  a  loss  of  Jobs  that  Is  significant, 
both  in  terms  of  the  number  of  jobs  elimi- 
nated and  the  effect  on  the  unemployment 
rate  of  the  community.  For  purposes  of  the 
project  selection  systCTi,  each  of  the  factors 
described  In  clauses  (A),  (B)  and  (C)  of  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  be  weighted  equal- 
ly. 
On  page  8— 

(A)  line  17,  strike  out  "(a)"  foUowlng  "Sec- 
tion 310B"; 

(B)  line  20.  Insert  "of  subsection  (a)"  after 
"sentence";  and 

(C)  line  24,  strike  out  "and"  following  the 
semicolon. 

On  page  9— 

(A)  line  1,  strike  out  "thereof  and  Insert 
In  Ueu  thereof  "of  subsection  (a)"; 

(B)  line  3,  strike  out  the  second  period  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and 

(C)  Insert  after  line  3  the  following: 

"(3)  inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  and  redesignating 
sulMectlon  (e)  as  subsection  (f ): 

"(eKl)  In  providing  financial  assistance 
imder  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  uti- 
lize a  selection  system  to  determine  which 
of  the  applicants  for  assistance  meeting  the 
basic  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be 
selected  to  receive  assistance.  Such  selection 
system  shall  provide  for  the  objective  and 
luiiform  comparison  of  requests  for  assist- 
ance (in  the  form  of  pre-appllcatlons)  on 
the  basis  of  the  factors  (In  the  niral  area  In 
which  the  applicant,  or  the  borrower  in  the 
case  of  guaranteed  loans,  is  l(x:ated)  of  (A)  a 
median  family  Income  level  below  80  per 
centum  of  the  Statewide  median  family 
Income,  (B)  a  rate  of  unemployment  and  un- 
deremployment that  takes  account  of  Indi- 
viduals empolyed  on  a  part-time  or  seasonal 
basis,  or  both,  and  individuals  not  partici- 
pating in  the  work  force  because  of  contin- 
ued Inability  to  find  employment  (common- 
ly referrerd  to  as  'discouraged  workers'), 
which  exceeds  the  national  noiunetropoU- 
tan  average  rate  thereof  by  at  least  10  per 
centum  of  such  rate,  and  (C)  a  sudden  eco- 
nomic dislocation  the  rural  area  has  exi>eri- 
enced  or  is  about  to  experience  resulting  in 
a  loss  of  jobs  that  Lb  significant,  both  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  jobs  eliminated  and 
the  effect  on  the  imemployment  rate  of  the 
rural  area.  For  purposes  of  the  selection 
system,  each  of  the  factors  described  In 
clauses  (A),  (B)  and  (C)  of  the  preceding 
sentence  shaU  be  weighted  equally.". 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  from  among  the 
applicants  and  borrowers  selected  under  the 
selection  system  in  paragraph  (1)  to  receive 
assistance,  give  preference.  In  making  finan- 
cial assistance  available,  to  applicants  or 
borrowers  that  will  most  effectively  assist  in 
the  creation  of  long-term  employment  op- 
portunities for  Individuals  residing  in  the 
rural  area. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  make  grants,  not 
to  exceed  $20,000,000  In  the  aggregate  annu- 
ally. In  rural  areas  for  the  purpose  of  train- 
ing unemployed  or  underemployed  individ- 
uals to  enable  them  to  fill  employment  op- 
portunities that  wUl  be  created  as  a  result  of 
such  financial  assl8tan(%  having  been  made 
available. 

"(4)  In  preparing  and  administering  the 
selection  systems  provided  for  In  this  sub- 
section and  In  section  306(aK20),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Lalwr.  If  the  statistics  necessary  for  carry- 
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taw  out  the  atfectioD  lystema  are  not  rMUlUy 
anOable  (ran  Fadeiml  loiiroes.  the  Secre- 
tary  mv  utlUM  gUtlitlri  that  are  oompQed 
by  State  or  kxal  forenunental  units  in  ac- 
oordanoe  with  metbodolocy  eooalatent  with 
VMeral  ■tandarda. 

"(S)  The  Secretary  ahaU  prepare  and  im- 
planent.  not  latw  than  IM  day»  after  the 
<taUe  of  cnaetBMnt  of  the  Imwiency  Agri- 
cultural Cradlt  Act  of  1983.  a  oomprehenalve 
plan  for  employlnc  the  procrama  authwlaed 
under  thta  title  to  aaaiat  rural  areas  to 
reduce  rates  of  unemployniait  and  under- 
employment ezceedlnc  national  levels.  The 
plan  ihall  Identify  specific  actlTltlee  to  be 
carried  out  by  Dqiartment  acendes  to 
Mdkleve  the  objective  of  this  paragraph.  The 
Secretary  shall  submit  such  plan  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  and 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition, 
and  fVa catty  of  the  Senate  at  least  30  calen- 
dar days  before  the  date  the  plan  is  to  be 
implemented.". 

Mr.  OB  LA  OARZA  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OB  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ylfn  ffik  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc,  in- 
asmuch as,  although  they  relate  to 
(me  subject  matter,  they  encompass 
section  3  and  section  4. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DB  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  is  offered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  assist  the  people  in 
rural  America.  We  have  recently 
passed  what  we  call  a  Jobs  biU.  This  is 
an  attempt,  within  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture programs,  to  assist  the  Secre- 
tary in  establishing  a  selection  system 
to  determine  which  applicants  for 
loans  or  borrowers  under  guarantees 
would  receive  financial  assistance 
under  the  community  facility  and 
business  and  industrial  loan  programs. 

D  1400 

The  criteria  for  selection,  each  to  be 
weighted  equally,  would  be  low  com- 
munity or  area  family  income,  less 
than  80  percent  of  the  statewide 
median  family  income;  high  unem- 
ployment, and  underemployment,  in- 
cluding individuals  who  work  part 
time  or  at  seasonal  Jobs,  or  individuals, 
diaoouraged  woriiers.  who  no  longer 
participate  in  the  Job  market,  exceed- 
ing the  national  rate  by  at  least  10 
percent;  and  sudden  economic  disloca- 
ticm  causing  significant  Job  loss,  in  this 
case  as  part  maybe  from  the  payment 
in  Idnd  program  in  rural  areas. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
to  make  grants  up  to  $20  million  annu- 
ally to  be  used  for  training  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed  persons,  to 
enable  them  to  fill  Jobs  to  be  created 


by  enterprises  receiving  financial  as- 
sistance. 

The  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
prepare  and  implement  a  comprehm- 
sive  plan  to  use  Farmers  Home  pro- 
grams to  assist  rural  Americans  in  re- 
ducing excessive  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment and  imderemployment. 

Basically.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  to 
direct  the  Department  to  take  a  very 
close  look  at  the  gap  which  exists  be- 
tween urban  and  rural  America  and  to 
help  dose  this  gap. 

My  amendment  would  authorize 
grants  of  the  $20  million  as  I  have 
stated.  I  think  there  is  an  virgent  need, 
for  a  general  plan  under  which  we 
might  direct  assistance  toward  that 
area  in  which  it  is  badly  needed. 

This  is  an  innovative  idea,  I  would 
attest,  but  it  is  a  very,  very  modest 
step.  We  have  found  that  under  the 
Jobs  legislation,  even  as  it  was  target- 
ed. Mr.  Chairman,  the  areas  that  have 
been  covered  for  accelerated  projects, 
or  the  areas  that  have  been  covered 
for  development  through  the  system 
that  we  passed  here,  we  do  not  have 
many  of  these  areas  in  rural  America. 
Only  in  very  few  rural  areas  would  we 
have  the  major  public  works,  the 
buildings,  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

So  this  is  a  very  modest  attempt  at 
trying  to  aim  a  litUe  bit  of  money  to 
that  area  of  rural  America. 

We  are  painfully  aware  of  the  cur- 
rent financial  crisis  in  agriculture.  We 
are  ordlnsjrily  less  aware  of  the  Job 
crisis  as  it  afflicts  our  nonurbtin  areas. 
As  I  have  indicated,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  operates  pro- 
grams of  financial  assistance  for  essen- 
tial rural  community  facilities  and  for 
rural  business  and  industries.  These 
programs,  especially  the  so-called  B&I 
(business  and  industrial)  program, 
have  been  very  effective  in  creating 
jobs.  I  believe  it  is  time  to  target  this 
assistance  to  areas  suffering  most 
acutely  from  lack  of  employment  op- 
portunities. 

To  the  extent  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  agency  to  choose  among  appli- 
cants for  assistance  whose  needs 
exceed  available  funds,  my  amend- 
ment would  require  the  Secretary  to 
develop  and  objective  selection  system. 
The  sjrstem  would  be  based  on  three 
factors  affecting  the  rural  communi- 
ties and  areas  involved:  First,  low 
income;  second,  high  unemployment 
and  underemployment;  and,  third, 
sudden  economic  dislocations  adverse- 
ly affecting  employment. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  these  selec- 
tion factors.  The  first  targets  assist- 
ance to  rural  areas  or  communities 
with  widespread  poverty— those 
having  a  median  income  below  80  per- 
cent of  statewide  median  income.  Ex- 
perimce  has  shown  that  there  is  a 
high  correlation  between  rural  poverty 
and  high  rural  unemployment.  For 
riiwiinr  purposes,  some  proposals 
would  use  as  a  basic  guideline  a  per- 


centage of  statewide  mnunetropoUtan 
income.  However,  this  standard  tends 
to  limit  aid  to  too  few  areas  and  it  can 
result  in  sharp  disparities  in  treatment 
among  po(H«r  areas  of  the  various 
States.  Other  proposals  would  use  a 
percentage  of  a  national  income  guide- 
lines. But  it  has  a  characteristic  of 
spreading  aid  too  broadly  in  lower 
income  States.  My  proposal  uses  a 
moderate  or  middle-ground— that  is.  a 
percentage  of  the  statewide  median 
income. 

The  second  factor  used  by  my 
amendment  is  the  area's  rate  of  imem- 
plojnnent  and  underemployment— 
those  having  a  rate  which  is  at  least  10 
percent  above  the  national  nonmetro- 
politan  rate— for  example,  a  local  rate 
of  11  percent  or  more  if  the  national 
rate  is  10  percent.  I  want  to  emphasize 
underemployment.  According  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
recent  reixjrt  to  Congress  entiUed 
"Better  Country:  A  Strategy  for  Rural 
Development  in  the  1980's.  "  the  lack 
of  Job  opportunities  remains  the 
greates  single  problem  in  rural  Amer- 
ica. I  quote: 

IiCany  rural  regions  suffer  unemployment 
rates  substantially  higher  than  the  national 
average.  Since  1978,  the  disparity  between 
rural  and  urban  unemployment  has  been 
growing— and  not  in  rural  America's  favor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  official  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment is  not  designed  to  represent  true 
levels  of  distress,  underemployment, 
and  underutilization  of  rural  Ameri- 
ca's workers;  nor  do  the  official  unem- 
plojrment  figures  adequately  take  into 
account  chronic  rural  poverty.  There- 
fore, my  second  measxire  or  criterion  is 
a  departure  from  the  more  traditional 
unemployment  measure  we  so  often 
see— that  is.  the  so-called  rate  of  un- 
employment. It  is  my  considered  judg- 
ment that  the  commonly  used  stand- 
ard of  measuring  unemployment  in 
rural  areas  grossly  underestimates  rai- 
ployment  problems.  My  second  crite- 
rion is  designed  to  address  this  prob- 
lem. 

It  is  drawn  from  a  number  of  propos- 
als discussed  in  various  committees 
during  their  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive proposals  to  address  rural  eco- 
nomic problems.  Since  it  is  not  the  fa- 
miliar standard,  it  will  require  a 
degree  of  ingenuity  and  resoiut»ful- 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  Secretaries  of 
Labor  and  AgricvQture  working  coop- 
eratively—perhaps along  with  State 
and  local  governmental  vmits— to 
devise  effective  measurement  tech- 
niques. It  is,  however,  a  challenge  they 
should  boldly  accept  to  address  so 
pressing  a  problem.  We  must  begin  to 
get  a  handle  on  the  true  dimensions  of 
the  underuse  of  our  human  resources 
in  rural  areas. 

Let  me  illustrate  more  specifically 
the  thrust  of  these  provisions. 
Throughout  rural  America— but  to  a 
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greater  degree  in  some  areas  than 
others— large  numbers  of  people  work 
at  part-time,  sporadic,  or  seasonal 
Jobs.  They  do  so  not  by  choice,  but  be- 
cause regular,  stable,  fuU-time  Jobs  are 
not  available.  Many  rural  workers  live 
on  farms:  if  their  Jobs  in  town  are  lost, 
they  continue  to  farm  part  time.  Fur- 
ther, years  of  obvious  futility  in  seek- 
ing work  results  in  large  pools  of  dis- 
couraged workers  who  are  not  even 
considered  to  be  in  the  Job  market. 
The  people  I  have  described  are  not 
included  as  unemployed  by  the  tradi- 
tional measiuements.  The  measure- 
ments I  propose  would  take  account  of 
them  and  would,  perhaps  for  the  first 
time  on  any  meaningful  basis,  recog- 
nize their  plight  and  make  some  move- 
ment to  address  it. 

The  third  factor  or  criterion  I  pro- 
pose provides  a  degree  of  flexibility  in 
meeting  new  threats  to  Jobs  as  they 
arise.  It  emphasizes  the  effect  on 
workers  of  sudden  shifts  in  local  eco- 
nomic conditions,  and  permits  early 
action  to  deal  with  those  conditions 
before  their  impact  becomes  devastat- 
ing. For  example,  it  would  allow  ap- 
propriate consideration  for  prospective 
plant  closing  which  can  have  terrible 
effects  on  employment  In  small  rural 
areas.  And  It  also  would  accommodate 
conditions  suddenly  arising  from 
policy  shifts  like  the  payment-ln-kind 
program  that  may  well  have  substan- 
tial adverse  consequences  on  small- 
town businesses  in  farming  areas. 

In  addition,  with  respect  to  the  B&I 
program,  the  amendment  provides 
that,  from  among  the  applicants  se- 
lected under  the  criteria  that  I  have 
described,  the  Secretary  will  give  pref- 
erence to  those  which  will  most  effec- 
tively assist  in  the  creation  of  long- 
term  employment  opportunities  In 
their  rural  areas. 

Even  If  my  amendment  achieves  the 
objectives  that  I  expect  of  It,  It  will 
not  be  fully  successful  unless  the  rural 
businesses  and  Industries  which  are 
created  have  a  trained  work  force 
available.  As  I  have  said,  the  chronic 
underemployment  in  many  areas  cre- 
ates a  need  for  upgrading  the  skills  of 
those  the  Job  market  has  passed  by. 
To  help  close  this  gap,  my  amendment 
authorizes  grants  of  $20  million  in  any 
fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  training 
unemployed  or  underemployed  indi- 
viduals to  enable  them  to  fill  the  Jobs 
that  are  created. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  activities 
that  I  have  referred  to.  I  think  there 
is  an  urgent  need  for  a  general  plan 
under  which  the  various  financial  as- 
sistance activities  operated  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  will  be 
carried  out  in  a  manner  designed  to 
help  reduce  unacceptably  high  rates 
of  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment. The  amendment  would  direct 
the  Secretary  to  prepare  such  a  plan 
and  implement  it  after  having  ^ven 


prior  notice  to  the  committees  of  Juris- 
diction of  the  Congress. 

I  ask  your  support  for  what  I  believe 
is  a  modest  but  badly  needed  first  step 
in  targeting  certain  Farmers  Home 
rural  development  programs  to  those 
areas  suffering  most  acutely  from  a 
lack  of  jobs.  It  Is  an  Innovative  step.  In 
that  It  would  be  one  of  the  first  efforts 
to  reach  what  has  been,  for  all  too 
long,  a  large  but  largely  unrecognized 
group  in  our  rural  areas— those  who 
do  not  appear  in  the  unemployment 
statistics  but  who.  In  the  most  real 
sense,  suffer  greatly  from  the  absence 
of  Job  opportunities. 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  only  (me  ques- 
tion about  the  amendment  if  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Texas  would  be  willing  to 
respond.  My  question  would  be.  Is  It 
the  Intent  of  the  genUeman  from 
Texas  to  target  this  money  to  areas 
that  are  utilizing  migrant  workers 
such  as  the  frult-produclng  areas? 

Mr.  ox  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  ox  LA  OARZA.  That  is  one  of  the 
areas  that  would  be  assisted  but  It  is 
not  necessarily  aimed  at  areas  where 
there  are  migrant  dislocations.  But  I 
would  submit  to  the  gentleman  that  It 
would  be  a  major  area. 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  But  that  is  not  the 
gentleman's  sole  purpose  in  offering 
the  amendment? 

Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA.  No;  definitely 
not.  When  I  say  rural  America  I  mean 
all  of  us  who  live  in  that  area  of  this 
great  (»untry. 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  ox  la  Oarza). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  re<»rded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMKHDKBfT  OPIXRKD  BT  MR.  SIDTH  OP  IOWA 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Surrn  of 
Iowa: 

Page  7,  line  25,  strike  out  "and". 

Page  8,  line  8,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and  ". 

Page  8,  immediately  after  line  8.  insert  the 
following: 

"(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 'The  interest  rate  on  loans  for  water 
and  waste  disposal  facilities  shall  be  the 
lower  of  (I)  the  rate  In  effect  at  the  time  of 
the  loan  approval,  or  (il)  the  rate  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  the  loan  closing.'." 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  a  rather  imusual  situation 
right  now  that  I  do  not  think  has  oc- 
curred  prior  to  this  time.  In  the  case 
of  water  and  sewer  loans,  some  of 
these  loans  were  approved  a  year  ago 
or  so  when  the  Interest  rate,  which  is 
cost  to  the  Oovemment.  was  higher 
than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  In  fact, 
it  was  about  11  percent.  Some  of  these 
loans  have  not  been  closed  yet,  and 
the  cost  of  money  to  the  Oovemment 
has  gone  down  to  around  9  percent. 
This  amendment  would  establish  that 
the  rate  to  be  In  effect  on  such  a  loan 
would  be  the  rate  at  the  time  of  clos- 
ing, at  the  time  of  closing  rather  than 
at  the  time  of  approval  If  it  is  lower  at 
the  time  of  closing. 

In  these  cases  no  money  has  been 
distributed  and  if  they  were  loans  to 
an  Individual  PmHA  borrower  rather 
than  a  sewer  or  water  district,  the  rate 
would  be  handled  this  way.  This 
amendment  makes  it  clear  that  in  the 
case  of  water  sewer  loans,  the  interest 
rate  will  be  either  the  rate  at  the  time 
of  approval  or  the  rate  In  effect  at  the 
time  of  closing,  whichever  is  lower. 

I  would  hope  that  no  one  would 
object  to  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Sioth). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RKCOROEDVOR 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  399,  noes 
1,  not  voting  32,  as  follows 

[RoU  No.  76] 

AYES-399 


Adiennsn 

Boxer 

D'Amoun 

Akaka 

Breaux 

Daniel 

AlboaU 

Britt 

Danneiney« 

Alexmnder 

Brooks 

Daub 

Andenon 

Broomfleld 

DavU 

Andrews  (NO 

Brown  <CA) 

delaOana 

Andrews  (TX) 

Brown  <CX)) 

Dell  urns 

Anthony 

Bryant 

Derrick 

Applecste 

Burton 

DeWlne 

Archer 

Byron 

DIekinaon 

AuCoin 

Carney 

Dicks 

Baiihun 

Carper 

DInceU 

Barnes 

Can- 

DIzoo 

BarUett 

Chandler 

Donnelly 

Bateman 

Chappell 

Dorsan 

Bates 

Cheney 

Dowdy 

BedeU 

Clarke 

Downey 

Beilenaon 

Clay 

Dreier 

Bennett 

Cllnser 

Bereuter 

CoaU 

Durbin 

Berman 

Coleman  (MO) 

Dwyer 

Bethune 

Coleman  <TX) 

Dymally 

BeviU 

Collins 

Dyson 

Blaol 

C^onaUe 

Early 

BiliraUs 

CkMite 

Eckart 

BUley 

Conyers 

Edsar 

Boehlert 

Cooper 

Edwards  (CA) 

Bocss 

(>>rcoran 

Edwards  (OK) 

Boland 

Couchlin 

Emerson 

Boner 

Onirter 

Encllsh 

Bonior 

C»yne 

Erdreich 

Bonker 

Crals 

Erlenbom 

Bonkl 

crrane.  Daniel 

Evans (lA) 

Boko 

C:rane,  Philip 

Evans  (IL> 

Boucher 

CnxAett 

FasceU 
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mchan 

Perrmro 

Ftodler 

FleMi 

FUppo 

Florio 

FoKlietU 

nird(MI) 
FBrd(TN> 
Fonrtlie 


Uoyd 


Roe 


t(LA) 
Lott 

liOWCtyCCA) 
LovrytWA) 


Rocen 
Rom 

R<Mt«nkowiki 
Roth 


LUBCKB 

MacKay 


Rowtand 

Roybal 

Rudd 


aalm 


Ifaiker 


AtMEt 

Puqus 
OmzcU 
Qmydoi 
OcJdeoMa 


Marriott 

Martin  (n,) 
Martin  (NO 
Martin  <NT) 


Matnil 
Manoulea 


aepbantt 

Oibboaa 

QQmmk 

Otncileh 

CHkknian 


MeCandlea 
McCIoakey 
MeCoUum 
MeCurdy 


Ooodlinc 

Oore 

Oradlaon 

Qranun 

Orajr 

Qfocn 

Oren 

Ouartni 

OimdmoD 

aaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.8am 

BamUtoa 

Hammenehmidt 

Hance 

Hanaen(ID) 

Hanawi(OT) 

Harrlaaa 

Hartoett 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hishtower 

HDer 

HIUlB 

Holt 

Honklna 

Borton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huekaby 

Hugbea 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacotai 

Jeffords 

Jenktns 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 


McDwiakl 
McBwen 
MeOrath 
McHugh 


MsNulty 
Mks 

Miebel 


Miller  (OH) 
MineU 


Kastenmeier 


Kemp 

KIklee 
Kolter 
Kostrnayer 


LaVaiee 
I^conaislno 


(CA) 
(Hi) 


Levin 

Levtaie 

Leritas 

Lewis  (CA) 
Lewis  (FL> 


JMI 


MltcheU 

MoUnart 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT> 

MorTlsaa(WA> 

Mraaek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nateher 

Neal 

Ndson 

Nichols 

Nielaon 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

OrtiB 

OtUnger 

Oxley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Parrte 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Prttchard 

PurseU 

QuOlen 

Rahall 

Rancel 

Ratchfoid 

Ray 

Regula 

Rdd 

Richardson 

Ridie 

RInaldo 

Rltter 

Roberta 

RoWnson 


UviiWton 


Sawyer 

Sdiaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Sehroeder 

SchulM 

Seiberlinc 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slkorakl 

SlUander 

Rlwwwi 

SIstaky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (TL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

StOermain 

Staorers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strattoo 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Talloa 

Tauke 

Tausin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

TorrloeUi 

Trailer 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vandertrlff 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Williams  (MT) 

Wllllams(OB) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wricfat 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Tales 

Tatron 

Young  (AK) 

Toung(PL) 

Toung  (MO) 

Zablockl 


NOES-l 
Zsehau 

NOT  voxmo-sa 


Anmmslo 


Barnard 

Broyhlll 

CampbeU 

Chappie 

Coelho 

Daschle 

Cdwartli(AL) 

Fish 


HaU(IN) 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Johnson 

Kindness 

Kogovaek 

Lantos 

LoocdCD) 

McCain 

McKiimey 

Miller  (CA) 


Moakley 

Owens 

Schumer 

Solara 

Towns 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Wazman 

Whltten 

wnaon 
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Mr.  FRENZEL  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  3?  If  not,  the 
Clerk  will  designate  section  4. 

The  text  of  section  4  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

BDSimSS  AMD  UIDUSTRIAL  LOAN  LIMm; 
KLICIBLE  UDTOBRS 

Sbc.  4.  Section  310B(a)  of  the  Consolidat- 
ed Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
n.8.C.  1932(a))  Is  amended  by- 
CD  In  the  third  sentence.  Inserting  after 
"other  lenders"  the  following  "(including 
commercial  banks,  trust  companies,  cooper- 
ative lending  agencies,  mortgage  banking 
firms,  insurance  companies,  and  other  firms 
and  agencies  authorized  by  law  to  lend 
money)";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  "No  loan 
may  be  made,  insured,  or  guaranteed  under 
tills  subsection  which  exceeds  $25,000,000  in 
principal  amount.". 

AMKNVMEin  OrPKRXD  BY  UK.  WATKINS 

Ml.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Watkins: 
Page  8,  line  17,  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sac.  4.". 

Page  9,  after  line  3,  insert  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(fXl)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants 
under  this  subsection  to  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such  insti- 
tutions to  establish  and  operate  centers  of 
rural  technology  development. 

"(2)  Any  nonprofit  Institution  seeking  a 
grant  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  an  application  containing  a 
plan  for  the  establishment  and  operation  by 
such  institution  of  a  center  for  rural  tech- 
nology development.  The  Secretary  may  ap- 
prove such  application  if  such  plan  contains 
the  following: 

"(A)  A  provision  that  such  center  will  be 
located  in  a  rural  area  In  the  United  States. 

"(B)  A  provision  tliat  the  primary  objec- 
tive of  such  center  will  be  to  improve  the 
economic  condition  of  rural  areas  by  pro- 
moting the  development  (through  techno- 
logical limovation  and  adaptation  of  exist- 
ing technology)  and  commercialization  of— 

"(i)  new  products  which  can  be  produced 
in  rural  areas;  and 

"(ii)  new  processes  which  can  be  utilized 
in  the  production  of  products  in  rural  areas. 

"(C)  A  description  of  the  activities  which 
such  center  will  carry  out  to  accomplish 
such  objective.  Such  activities  may  include 
the  following: 

"(i)  Programs  for  technology  search,  in- 
vestigations, and  basic  feasibility  studies  in 


any  field  or  discipline  for  the  purpoae  of 
generating  prlnciplea,  facta,  technical 
knowl^lge,  new  technology,  and  other  infor- 
mation which  may  be  useful  to  rural  Indus- 
tries, agribuaineasea,  and  other  persons,  in 
rural  areas  in  the  development  and  commer- 
cialization of  new  products  and  processes. 

"(ii)  Programs  for  the  collection,  interpre- 
tation, and  dissemination  of  existing  princi- 
ples, facts,  technical  knowledge,  new  tech- 
nology, and  other  information  which  may 
be  useful  to  rural  industries,  agribuslneaaes. 
and  other  persons,  in  rural  areas  in  the  de- 
velopment and  commercialization  of  new 
products  and  processes. 

"(ill)  Programs  providing  training  and  in- 
struction for  individuals  residing  in  rural 
areas  with  respect  to  the  development 
(through  technological  innovation  and  ad- 
aptation existing  technology)  and  commer- 
cialization of  new  products  and  processes. 

"(iv)  Programs  providing  loans  and  grants 
to  individuals  in  rural  areas  and  to  small 
businesses  in  rural  areas  for  purposes  of 
generating,  evaluating,  developing,  and  com- 
mercializing new  products  and  processes. 

"(V)  Programs  providing  technical  assist- 
ance and  advisory  services  to  individuals, 
small  businesses,  and  industries,  in  rural 
areas  for  purposes  of  developing  and  com- 
mercializing new  products  and  processes. 

"(D)  A  description  of  the  contributions 
which  such  activities  are  likely  to  make  to 
the  Improvement  of  the  economic  condition 
of  the  rural  area  in  which  such  center  is  to 
be  located. 

"(E)  Provisions  that  such  center,  in  carry- 
ing out  such  activities  will  seek,  where  ap- 
propriate, the  advice,  participation,  exper- 
tise, and  assistance  of  representatives  of 
business,  industry,  educational  Institutions, 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  and  State  and 
local  governments. 

"(F)  Provisions  that  such  center— 

"(i)  will  consult  with  any  college  or  uni- 
versity administering  any  program  under 
title  V  of  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1972  (7  U.S.C.  2661  et  seq.)  in  the  SUte  in 
which  such  center  is  located:  and 

"(ii)  will  cooperate  with  such  college  or 
university  in  the  coordination  of  such  activi- 
ties and  such  program. 

"(G)  Provisions  that  such  center  will  take 
all  practicable  steps  to  develop  continuing 
sources  of  financial  support  for  such  center, 
particularly  from  sources  in  the  private 
sector. 

"(H)  Provisions  for— 

"(i)  the  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  such 
activities  by  the  institution  operating  such 
center;  and 

"(11)  the  accounting  of  money  received  by 
such  institution  under  this  section. 

"(3)  Grants  made  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  made  on  a  comt>etitive  basis.  In 
making  grants  under  paragraph  (1).  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  preference  to  grant  appli- 
cations providing  for  the  establishment  of 
centers  for  rural  technology  development 
which- 

"(A)  will  be  located  in  rural  areas  which 
have— 

"(i)    few   rural    industries   and   agribusi- 


"(11)  high  levels  of  unemployment; 
"(ill)  high  rates  of  migration  of  people, 
businesses,  and  Industries;  and 
"(!v)  low  levels  of  per  capita  income:  and 
-(B)  will  contribute  the  most  to  the  im- 
provement of  economic  (»nditions  of  rural 
areas. 
"(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection— 
"(A)    the    term    'nonprofit    institution' 
means  any  organization  or  institution,  in- 


cluding any  accredited  institution  of  higher 
education,  no  part  of  the  net  eaminga  of 
which  inures,  or  may  lawfully  Inive,  to  the 
benefit  of  any  private  shareholder  or  indi- 
vidual; and 

"(B)  the  term  'United  States'  means  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  SUtes. ". 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  shaU  take  effect  October  1, 1983. 

Mr.  WATKINS  (during  the  reading), 
lifr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  it  goes  without  a  whole  lot  of  ex- 
planation that  in  rural  America  and 
the  life  in  agriculture  we  have  more 
economic  problems  today  than  we 
have  had  for  a  number  of  years.  In 
fact,  something  that  has  not  been  ex- 
pressed and  should  be  repeated  on  this 
floor  is  that  approximately  25  years 
ago,  the  United  States  had  something 
like  one-third  of  the  people  in  this 
country  involved  in  the  production  of 
agriculture.  Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  less  than  3  percent  of  the  people 
involved  in  the  production  of  agricul- 
ture. 

What  we  have  had  is  an  erosion  of 
our  people  away  from  the  family 
farms,  away  from  agricultural  produc- 
tion into  different  and  diversified 
areas  of  the  economy,  mainly  in  larger 
urban  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  things 
that  I  would  like  to  point  out  as  we 
look  at  this  particular  piece  of  legisla- 
tion that  in  agriculture  the  last  3 
years  we  have  had  declining  farm 
income.  In  other  words,  the  last  3 
years  our  farmers  have  lost  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  also  one  of  the  other 
things  they  have  experienced  for  the 
first  time  in  rural  America  on  our 
family  farms  and  in  agriculture  is  a 
loss  of  equity.  Much  of  our  farmland 
has  not  grown  in  real  value. 
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Farmers  have  not  had  the  actual 
growth  in  equity  in  their  equipment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  our  farm  people,  our 
agricultural  pnxluction  people,  have 
lost  the  equity  of  their  equipment, 
have  lost  the  equity  of  their  land  and, 
therefore,  have  a  tremendous  problem 
in  refinancing  and  keeping  adequate 
farm  income  to  t>e  able  to  stay  on  the 
farm.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  1950, 
for  each  dollar  of  income,  the  family 
farmer  had  a  dollar's  worth  of  credit. 
In  1960  for  each  $1  of  income,  the 
farmer  had  $1.35  in  credit  that  he  had 
to  repay.  And  in  1982,  the  American 
farmer  iSada  that  for  each  dollar  of 


income,  he  is  confronted  with  over  $13 
of  credit  that  he  is  trying  to  repay. 

I  think  the  fact  that  reaUy  high- 
lights the  problems  in  rural  America, 
in  the  small  rural  communities  and 
the  family  farmers,  is  that  this  past 
year  two-thirds  of  the  income  of  the 
American  farmers  throughout  this 
Nation  came  from  off  the  farm,  not 
from  production  on  the  farm.  Two- 
thirds  of  their  income  had  to  come 
from  another  source  other  than  agri- 
culture. Mr.  Chairman,  this  particular 
amendment  is  trying  to  provide,  in 
mainly  the  depressed  rural  areas  or 
economiotUy  decayed  areas  of  Amer- 
ica, an  opportunity  to  work  with  new 
technologies,  to  establish  centers  of 
rural  technology  development  in  order 
to  try  to  build  those  Jobs  in  depressed 
rural  areas  where  the  Fortune  500  are 
not  going  to  move.  Where  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive officers  will  not  be  moving 
plants.  But  we  can  work  with  new 
technologies  and  try  to  develop  new 
products  and  processes  from  that  tech- 
nology to  establish  new  businesses  and 
new  industries  in  those  areas  in  order 
to  try  to  build  private  sector  jobs. 

I  think  that  most  of  our  people  will 
take  that  challenge.  They  will  take 
the  challenge  of  trying  to  help  them- 
selves by  worldng  with  ideas  for  new 
products  and  processes  and  trying  to 
increase  the  economic  level  of  those 
people  in  the  depressed  rural  aieas 
where  we  have  spent  billions  of  dollars 
but  have  not  put  the  mechanism  there 
to  help  produce  the  jobs. 

So  I  would  like  to  plead  with  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
accept  this  amendment  to  expand  sec- 
tion 4,  under  B  and  I,  to  be  able  to  es- 
tablish those  centers  for  rural  technol- 
ogy development. 

Mi.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Watkins). 

I  think  that  the  watchwords  in  our 
economy  today  are  "high  technology." 
Often  agrictilture  is  overlooked.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  technology  and  produc- 
tivity that  has  brought  American  agri- 
culture to  the  point  that  the  gentle- 
man has  descriljed,  where  a  very,  very 
small  percentage  of  our  population 
can  feed  not  only  the  United  States, 
but  can  feed  almost  40  percent  of  the 
world. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment really  focuses  attention  on  a 
much-needed  aspect  of  American  agri- 
culture, and  that  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
on  the  cutting  edge  of  new  technology. 
Bringing  together  that  technology 
with  the  productive  capacity  we  have 
in  this  country  cannot  only  put  people 
to  work  in  rural  America  but  can 
create  Jobs  through  that  whole  food 
chain,  as  it  does  today. 


I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
amendment,  I  stand  in  support  of  it, 
and  I  recommend  it  to  my  colleagues 
as  well. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  tiis  support  and  his  words  of 
wisdom,  and  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
certainly  right.  The  new  technologies 
are  there.  But  we  have  not  made  them 
available.  Only  in  agriculture  itself 
have  we  seen  an  area  of  technology 
transfer,  but  we  have  utilized  such 
technology  only  in  the  production  of 
agriculture  and  not  in  the  rural  busi- 
ness and  industrial  development. 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  seek  recogni- 
tion only  briefly  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Watkins)  if  his 
amendment  authorizes  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  new  or  additional  money 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Ml.  WATKINS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  no,  it  does  not.  I  appreciate 
the  question.  It  does  not.  It  provides  in 
that  particular  section  being  able  to 
work  within  the  amount  of  money 
available. 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  answer. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GAR2^  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  do  so  to  engage  in  a  collo- 
quy with  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Watkins). 

I  have  had  some  concern  expressed 
to  me  in  relation  to  the  gentleman's 
proposal,  which  I  think  is  meritorious, 
as  to  what  impact  it  will  have  on  exist- 
ing agricultural  programs  in  higher  in- 
stitutions like  the  land-grant  colleges 
or  universities,  our  experiment  sta- 
tions, and  such.  How  does  the  gentle- 
man contemplate  his  amendment 
working  into  that  system? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  If  the  chairman  will 
yield.  I  appreciate  his  question  be- 
cause basically  this  does  not  affect 
those  fimds  that  go  to  the  institutions 
of  higher  learning  for  the  experimen- 
tal research  and  demonstration 
moneys  in  order  to  try  to  provide  the 
new  expertise  or  the  new  research  in 
agricultural  prcxluction  or  in  agricul- 
tural hybrid  feeds,  or  whatever,  in 
that  area.  This  is  additional.  It  is  dif- 
ferent. It  is  different  from  the  stand- 
point that  we  are  working  with  the 
technologies  from  that  research.  In 
many  areas,  yes.  in  agriculture  the 
technologies  developed  in  ARS.  the 
technologies  developed  in  NASA,  the 
technologies  developed  in  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  technologies  that  are 
developed  in  aU  of  the  Federal  labora- 
tories across  the  country,  in  order  to 
try  to  take  that  research  and,  from 
that  technology,  transfer,  get  the 
technology  developed  in  order  to 
produce  the  low  technology  and  high 
technology  out  in  the  rural  communi- 
ties and  many  areas  that  will  not  have 
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any  way  to  provide  the  opportunity  of 
buOdlng  new  businesses  and  industries 
or  buflding  Jobs  unless  something  like 
this  happens. 

Mr.  Di  LA  OARZA.  May  I  further  ask 
the  gentleman,  in  the  initial  section  of 
his  amendment  he  stipulates  that  any 
nonprofit  institution  seeking  a  grant, 
et  cetera,  does  that  mean  that  we  are 
looUng  at  existing  nonprofit  Institu- 
tions?        

Mr.  WATKINS.  If  the  chairman  will 
yield,  it  could  mean  those  who  have 
the  expertise  in  doing  that  technology 
transfer  or  using  that  technology 
transfer.  It  does  not  mean  that  there 
is  Just  a  blank  check  there.  And  that  is 
the  reason  why  we  have  said  the  non- 
profit institutions  also,  because  it  will 
allow  those  that  do  have  expertise  al- 
ready developed,  those  who  have  the 
kinds  of  skills  there  of  working  in 
technology  transfer  to  be  able  to  uti- 
lize this  program. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GRAZA.  Then  we  could 
take  it  to  mean  that  a  nonprofit  insti- 
tution could  be  an  educational  institu- 
tion or  a  vocational  community  college 
or  technical  training  institute  that 
would  be  nonprofit? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  If  the  gentleman 
wlU  yield,  yes:  it  could  be.  And  I  think 
that  the  broadness  of  the  language 
would  aUow  those  who  submit  the 
proper  applications  and  could  focus  on 
a  particular  outline  or  thrust  that 
would  allow  us  to  transfer  technology 
for  new  products,  the  potential  for 
new  businesses  and  industries,  that 
would  develop  jobs  in  those  areas.  I 
think  that  broadness  and  depth  of 
meaning  could  be  definitely  interpret- 
ed. 

Mr.  DK  LA  OARZA.  I  hope  that  it 
would  not— and  I  ask  the  gentleman 
respectfully— mean  that  three  or  foiu* 
people  can,  say,  get  together  and  form 
a  nonprofit  institution  to  apply  for  a 
grant,  having  no  luiowledge  or  exper- 
tise but  may  be  just  a  way  to  get  a 
grant  to  begin  something.  Is  that  what 
is  intended  in  this  amendment? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  If  the  chairman  will 
yield.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that 
I  think  that  if  it  is  like  most  grants, 
there  will  be  careful  scrutiny  by  the 
nSDA.  especially  in  the  B  &  I  area  of 
USDA,  and  without  a  professional  ap- 
plication, an  application  allowing  the 
professionalism  and  expertise  to  be 
there.  I  would  not  make  one  of  these 
grants  to  a  nonprofit  institution  or  an 
educational  institution  unless  they 
provided  a  program  of  work  showing 
how  it  could  lead  to  the  establishment 
of  new  product  development  and  new 
businesses  and  new  industries  in  a  par- 
ticular area. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlonan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Watkihs). 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

KKOROSD  VOTS 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  383.  noes 
8.  not  voting  41.  as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  T7] 


Ackennan 


AlbosU 
Alexander 
Andenon 
AndTe«B(NC) 
Andrews  (TX) 
Anthony 
Applegmte 
Archer 
Aipln 
AuCoin 
Badham 
Barnes 
Bartlett 
Bateman 
Bate* 
BedeU 
Beileoson 
Bennett 
Berman 
Bethune 
BeviU 
Biam 
BlUrakia 
BUIey 
Boehlert 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonier 
Bonker 
Borskl 
Boaeo 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Britt 
Broolu 
Brootnfleld 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
BroyhUl 
Bryant 
Burton 
Byron 
Carney 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
ChappeU 
Cheney 
Clarke 
Clay 
dinger 
Coata 
Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 
CoUlns 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Corcoran 
Coughlln 
Courter 
Coyne 
Crals 

Crane.  Daniel 
Crane,  Philip 
Crockett 
D' Amours 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
DaKshle 
Daub 
Davis 

delaOana 
Dellums 
Derrick 


AYES— 383 

DeWlne 

DicUnaon 

DIngeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorcan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  <CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emeraon 

Engliah 

Erdreich 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (O.) 

FaaceU 

Faaio 

Pelghan 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

FUppo 

Plorio 

FogUetU 

Foley 

FordCTN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarda 

Geldenaon 

Oekas 

Oephardt 

Oilman 

Olngrich 

Olickman 

Oonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Oore 

Oradison 

Oranun 

Gray 

Oreen 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Ounderaon 

HaU(OH) 

HaU,  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammeiachmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harrison 

HartneU 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

HUer 

HUIis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 


Hubbard 

Huekaby 

Huiliet 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kaalch 

Kastenmeler 

Kaaen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Klrnlnw 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levlne 

Levitas 

Lewis  (FL) 

Liplnskl 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(IfD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Ifarkey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (H.) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

BCartinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

MaszoU 

McCIoskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlki^W^' 

Miller  (CA) 

MiUer  (OH) 

Mlneta 


MolUrium 

Montgamery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Monlaaa(CT) 

MoiTiaon(WA) 

Murphy 

Muitba 

Myera 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NIehoU 

Nidaon 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Otar 

OUn 

Ortls 

Ottinger 

Packard 

PanetU 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PuraeU 

Qulllen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regxila 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Robinson 


Chappie 
Dreler 
Lewis  (CA) 


Rodliw 
Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

RostenkowsU 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Ruaso 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SikorskI 

SiUander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith,  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

NOES— 8 

McCandless 

McDonald 

Paul 
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Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strattoo 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Tauiin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

'nMNnas(OA) 

Toms 

Torricelli 

Trailer 

Ddall 

Valentine 

Vandergrlff 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Watklns 

Weaver 

Weber 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

WhiUey 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

Zachau 
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nlcated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Committee  will  resume  its  sitting. 


Vento 
Weiss 


NOT  VOTING— 41 


Addabbo 

Annunzio 

Barnard 

Bereuter 

Boggs 

Campbell 

Coleman  (MO) 

Dicks 

Edwards  (AL) 

Erlenbom 

Ford  (MI) 

Porsythe 

OaydoB 

Oibbons 


HaU  (IN) 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harkln 

Hatcher 

Ireland 

Johnson 

I^Falce 

Lantoe 

McCain 

McKinney 

Moakley 

MoUnari 

Mrazek 

Owens 


Oxley 

Patterson 

Rinaldo 

Roberta 

Schumer 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Towns 

Vander  Jagt 

Walgren 

Walker 

Waxman 

Tatron 


D  1450 

Mr.  PARRIS  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  re(x>rded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee 
will  rise  informally  in  order  that  the 
House  may  receive  a  message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 


(Mr. 


MItcheU 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore 
Foley)  assumed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  receive  a  message. 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 


EMEROENCT  AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT  ACT  OF  1983 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Joins). 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  CThairman.  I 
would  ask  as  a  parliamentary  inquiry, 
can  we  reconsider  the  vote? 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mi.  Jones)  has  been 
seeking  recognition,  and  the  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  have  5  minutes  to  speak  out  of 
order,  and  that  I  may  use  that  time 
for  a  colloquy  with  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Al- 
BOSTA)  on  section  3  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  a  great 
number  of  us  came  into  the  Chamber 
for  this  vote.  The  clock  downstairs  ob- 
viously was  in  error,  as  well  as  the 
clocks  on  our  TV  screens.  We  are  won- 
dering if  there  is  an  opportimity  for  us 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  there  is  no  motion  to  recon- 
sider in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  ST  GERBCAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
can  we  ask  unanimous  consent  to  do 
that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man ask  unanimous  consent  to  vacate 
the  vote? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  ask  to  be  allowed  to  be  recorded  as 
voting.  We  were  all  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  cannot 
entertain  that  request  following  the 
final  announcement  of  the  vote. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
how  about  a  request  to  vacate  the 
vote?  What  would  be  the  implications 
of  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  that  event  the 
House  could  have  a  new  15-minute 
vote. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  And  the  Mem- 
bers would  have  a  chance  to  vote 
again? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
must  have  been  a  dozen  of  us  who  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
wlU  restate  his  question  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Further  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island,  on 
behalf  of  a  great  number  of  Members, 
would  like  to  know  if  there  is  a  parlia- 
mentary procedure  for  those  Members 
who  were  diligent  in  an  effort  to  t>e 
here  on  time  but  were  misled  by  one  of 
the  clocks  that  was  obviously  in  error 


to  have  themselves  recorded  on  the 
vote  that  Just  preceded  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Gasza) 
have  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  de  la  OARZA.  Tes.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  preceding  vote  be  vacat- 
ed and  that  a  new  vote  be  taken  on  the 
same  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  C^HAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  the  vote  be  vacated  and 
that  there  be  a  new  recorded  vote  on 
the  Watklns  amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
maii  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Watkihs). 

Those  Members  in  favor  will  vote 
"aye,"  and  those  opposed  will  vote 
"no." 

The  vote  will  be  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  398.  noes 
3,  not  voting  31.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  78] 


Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huekaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kaalch 

Kastenmeler 

Kaaen 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

liigomarsino 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 


AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Anthony 

ApplegiOe 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Bariham 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

BedeU 

BeUenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Biaggi 

BUirakis 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  ((X» 

BroyhUl 

Bryant 

Burton 

Byron 

Carney 

Carper 

Chandler 

ChappeU 

Chappie 

C%eney 
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Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coleman  (MO) 

(Pieman  (TX) 

CoUlns 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Courter 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  PhiUp 

Crxx^tt 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

DeUums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans (IL) 

FaaceU 

Fazio 

Feighan 


Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

FoglletU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarda 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Oibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

OUckman 

Oonzalez 

Ooodllng 

Gore 

Gradlaon 

Qramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

(Suarini 

Gunderson 

HaU.  Ralph 

HaU.  Sam 

HamUton 

Hammenchmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkln 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

HUer 

HUIis 

Holt 


Leach 


Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levlne 

Levitas 

Lewto(CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

TJpln«H 

Uvlngaton 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

LuJan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 


Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

MaooU 

McCandless 

McCIoskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

Mica 

Krilnil«kl 

MUler  (CA) 
MUler  (OH) 


McDonald 


MttcheU 

MoUnarl 

MoUohan 

MoDtgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Marrtem(WA) 

Murphy 

Murttaa 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nieiaon 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 

PanetU 

Parria 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Po.ter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PuraeU 

QuUlen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

SeiberUng 

Sensenbreimer 

NOES— 3 
Paul 


Bbaip 

Shaw 

Sbdby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SIkonId 


Simon 


Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

8nith(FU 

Smith  (lA) 

8BUtb(NB) 

Smith  (NJ> 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith,  Robert 

Snowe 

Snytfer 

Sokmiot) 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggen 

Stangeland 

Start 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 


Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

ToniceUi 

Trailer 

OdaU 

Valentine 

Vandergrlff 

Volkmer 

Vucanovidi 

Walgren 

Walker 

WatUns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

WhIUey 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

WUllams(MT) 

WUUams  (OB) 

WUson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (n<) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

Zschau 


Vento 


NOT  VOTING— 31 


Annunzio 

Barnard 

CampbeU 

Carr 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coughlin 

Crane.  Daniel 

Edwards  (AL) 

HaU  (IN) 

HaU  (OH) 


Hanaai(ID) 

Johnson 

Lantos 

Lundine 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

McCain 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Michel 

Moakley 


Mrazek 

Roberts 

Schumer 

Solaiz 

Torres 

Towns 

Vander  Jagt 

Wortley 

Wright 
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So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced aa  above  recorded. 

Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to 
advise  the  Members  that  working  with 
dillgrace.  under  the  art  of  the  possi- 
ble, and  with  very  diligent  work  of 
staff  and  the  Members,  we  seem  to 
have  reached  some  semblance  of 
agreement  on  three  of  the  proposed 
items  that  have  been  in  controversy  in 
the  legislation. 

There  are  a  couple  of  other  amend- 
ments that  I  do  not  anticipate  would 
require  recorded  votes.  So  I  would  ask 
Members  to  bear  with  us.  I  know  of  no 
amendment  on  which  I  would  call  for 
a  recorded  vote  or  anyone  on  this  side 
would.  I  would  hope  such  would  be  the 
case  on  the  other  side.  So  I  would  like 
to  advise  the  Members  that  we  are 
proceeding  working  toward  a  final  con- 
clusion of  this  legislation  hopefully 
within  the  hour,  and.  if  not,  maybe  a 
little  bit  more  time,  but  not  anticipat- 
ing at  this  point  any  further  recorded 
votes. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

D  1520 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Bfr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  a 
colloquy. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Bir.  Chairman.  I  have  one  question 
which  I  would  like  to  ask  at  this  time 
to  clarify  a  problem  that  exists  in  my 
own  State  of  Michigan  concerning  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration's  water 
and  wastewater  grant  and  loan  pro- 
gram. 

Currently,  there  are  many  communi- 
ties in  Michigan  not  eligible  for  Farm- 
ers Home  grants  to  build  water  and/or 
wastewater  treatment  systems  because 
of  the  FmHA  regulation  which  states 
that  communities  with  a  median 
family  income  greater  than  85  percent 
of  the  statewide  nonmetropolitan 
median  family  income  are  not  eligible 
for  any  grant  assistance  under  this 
FmHA  program. 

As  a  result,  it  has  become  too  expen- 
sive for  many  communities  in  Michi- 
gan to  participate  in  this  Farmers 
Home  program.  The  debt  service  levels 
are  Just  too  high  to  make  many  of 
these  projects  feasible.  For  example, 
in  Michigan.  85  percent  of  the  state- 
wide nonmetropolitan  median  family 
Income  is  about  $14,700.  Under  this 
rule,  only  26  percent  of  the  rural  com- 
munities are  eligible  for  grant  assist- 
ance to  build  needed  water  and 
wastewater  systems. 


Therefore  my  question.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  whether  the  language  in  this 
bill.  H.R.  1190  and  on  pages  14  and  15 
of  accompanying  House  Report  98-48, 
will  permit  a  graduated  scale  of  grant 
assistance  to  communities  so  that  no 
longer  will  any  needy  community  be 
ineligible  for  grant  assistance  based  on 
their  median  family  income? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Yes,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  absolute- 
ly correct.  H.R.  1190  and  the  accompa- 
nying language  in  House  Report  98-48 
establishes  a  sliding  scale  of  grant  as- 
sistance to  eligible  rural  communities 
and  will  correct  the  problem  in  Michi- 
gan with  the  current  Farmers  Home 
regulations  requiring  communities  to 
have  a  median  family  income  to  85 
percent  or  less  of  the  statewide  non- 
metropolitan  median  family  income  in 
order  to  be  eligible  for  any  grant  as- 
sistance under  this  FmHA  program. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Furthermore  is  it 
the  intent  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  and  the  full  House  that 
Farmers  Home  follow  the  guidelines 
set  down  in  the  language  in  House 
Report  98-48  In  issuing  regulations  for 
the  water  and  wastewater  program? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  We  expect 
FmHA  to  use  the  language  contained 
in  the  bill  and  the  committee  report  in 
promulgating  the  regulations  to 
govern  this  program. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Conservation, 
Credit  and  Rural  Development  Sub- 
committee for  taking  the  time  to  clari- 
fy the  rules  under  which  the  FmHA 
water  and  wastewater  grant  program 
will  operate  under  H.R.  1190.  This  is  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  many  rural 
communities  in  Michigan  and  I  believe 
the  changes  contained  in  H.R.  1190 
and  as  clarified  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  will  make 
this  program  operate  more  effectively 
in  Micliigan.  The  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  deserves  a  great  deal  of  rec- 
ognition for  bringing  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Credit  Act  to  the  floor. 
His  leadership  on  issues  of  concern  to 
rural  America  is  appreciated  by  those 
of  us  representing  rural  districts  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Albosta).  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

AMXRSMXMTS  OTITBXD  BT  MR.  DORGAM 

Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  amendments. 

The  CHAHIMAN.  The  Clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Dorgait  On 
page  8— 

(A)  line  17,  strike  out  "(a)"  following  "Sec- 
tion 310B": 

(B)  line  20,  insert  "of  subsection  (a)"  after 
"sentence";  and 

(C)  line  24.  strike  out  "and"  following  ttie 
semicolon. 

On  page  9— 


(A)  line  1,  strike  out  "thereor"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Qf  subsection  (a)"; 

(B)  line  3,  strike  out  the  second  period  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ":  and";  and 

(C)  insert  after  line  3  the  following: 

"(3)  inserting  after  subsection  (e)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  title  or  any  other  law.  during  the 
period  beginning  with  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit 
Act  of  1983  and  ending  on  September  30. 
1984— 

"(1)  The  Secretary  shall  make  and  Insure 
loans  to  small  businesses  that  are  located  in 
rural  areas  and  that  (i)  are  engaged  in  fur- 
nishing farmers  and  ranchers  machinery, 
supplies,  and  services  directly  related  to  the 
production  of  commodities  that  are  eligible 
for  payment-ln-klnd  land  diversion  pro- 
grams carried  out  by  the  Secretary,  and  (ii) 
establish  by  substantial  evidence  that  they 
are  experiencing  severe  economic  hardship 
directly  attributable  to  the  operation  of 
such  program.  Loans  shall  be  made  under 
this  subsection  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
eligible  borrowers  to  continue  to  operate 
their  businesses  during  the  period  of  such 
economic  hardship. 

"(2)  No  loan  may  be  made  or  insured 
under  this  subsection  which  exceeds  (50,000 
in  principal  amount. 

"(3)  The  period  of  repayment  of  loans 
made  or  insured  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  12  months. 

"(4)  The  rate  of  interest  on  loans  made  or 
insured  under  this  subsection  shall  be  the 
rate  of  interest  applicable  to  operating  loans 
under  section  316(a)<l),  reduced  by  3  per 
centum. 

"(5)  Not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the 
funds  that  may  be  used  for  industrial  devel- 
opment loans  under  the  Act  of  December 
18,  1982  (PubUc  Law  97-370.  96  SUt.  1799) 
during  fiscal  year  1983  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  loans  made  or  Insured  under  this 
subsection  to  the  extent  needed  to  meet  ap- 
plications filed  by  small  business  that  are  el- 
igible for  such  loans. 

"(6)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
implementing  this  subsection  not  later  than 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Emergency  AgricultiutU  Credit  Act  of 
1983.". 

On  page  26,  after  line  24,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "during  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1984,  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  funds  that  may  be  used  for  Industrial 
development  loans  shall  be  made  available 
for  loans  made  or  insured  under  section 
310B(f)  to  the  extent  needed  to  meet  appli- 
cations filed  by  small  businesses  that  are  eli- 
gible for  such  loans." 

Mr.  DORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  amend- 
ments be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakote? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EXDRGAN.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  offer  these  amendments  en 
bloc  to  H.R.  1190.  The  amendments 
would  amend  not  only  section  4  but 
section  15  of  the  bill  as  they  relate  to 
one  subject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  have  sent  to  the  desk 
would  add  to  the  Emergency  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Act  a  section  designed  to 
offer  emergency  credit  to  farm  supply 
and  service  businesses  which  have 
been  adversely  affected  by  the  pay- 
ment-in-kind program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Congress  and 
the  administration  have  embarked  on 
a  FIK  program  (payment-in-kind). 
Most  of  us  on  this  floor  believe  that  it 
is  a  unique  and  creative  approach,  to 
address  the  farm  problem  and  we  hope 
very  much  that  it  will  work  to  reduce 
the  surplus  gndn  that  we  have  in  this 
country  and,  therefore,  work  to  in- 
crease farm  prices. 

The  farmers  have  done  their  part. 
The  farmers  of  America  have  agreed 
to  participate  in  FIK,  in  large  num- 
bers. 

But  the  participation  in  the  PIK 
program  is  not  equal  across  all  States. 
For  example,  the  State  of  North 
Dakota  has  a  very,  very  heavy  partici- 
pation. Nationally  farmers  have 
agreed  to  remove  about  82  million 
acres  from  production  that  are  nor- 
mally planted  to  wheat,  to  com,  to 
cotton,  and  to  rice. 

As  I  said  in  North  Dakota  the  rate  of 
participation  was  very  substantial.  In 
North  Dakota  43  percent  of  the  total 
base  acreage  will  be  idled,  and  in  Min- 
nesota 43  percent  of  the  total  base 
acreage  will  be  idled. 

My  concern  is  that  now  that  we  have 
embarked  on  the  PIK  program  in 
which  we  try  to  get  farmers  to  de- 
crease their  production,  there  are 
going  to  be  some  independent,  small 
businesses  on  the  main  streets  of  the 
towns  in  rural  America  whose  business 
is  principally  to  supply  products  and 
services  to  family  farmers  and  who 
will  experience  some  very  significant 
reductions  in  their  business  this  year. 

The  USDA  estimates  in  the  seed 
business  a  12-  to  15-percent  decline 
this  year,  in  the  fertilizer  business,  a 
12-  to  14-percent  decline  this  year,  pes- 
ticides, 12-  to  15-percent  decline  this 
year. 

Statistics  that  relate  directly  to 
States  such  as  North  Dakota  and  Min- 
nesota which  have  a  much  higher  par- 
ticipation in  PIK  would  show  a  higher 
decline  in  sales  for  some  of  these  main 
street  business  people. 

My  point  is  as  we  proceed  down  the 
road  with  the  PIK  program,  if  we  have 
areas  in  which  the  sale  of  fertilizer  or 
chemicals  will  be  reduced  by  40  per- 
cent this  year  for  small  businesses  who 
have  already  suffered  perhaps  a  15-  or 
20-percent  decrease  last  year,  it  seems 
to  me  we  ought  to  try  to  analyze  what 
we  can  do  with  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration programs  to  try  to  give 
some  of  those  folios  a  chance  to  survive 
until  the  PIK  programs  kicks  in  an 
starts  working. 

What  I  have  done  in  this  amend- 
ment. Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  provide  a 


method  by  which  small  businesses  who 
have  suffered  severe  financial  hard- 
ship and  can  demonstrate  that  they 
have  suffered  that  hardship  as  a  result 
of  the  PIK  program  would  be  eligible 
for  an  operating  loan  from  the  busi- 
ness and  industry  loan  program  in  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

The  maximum  amount  of  the  loan 
would  be  $50,000.  The  rate  would  be 
the  same  rate  as  the  operating  loan 
under  the  limited  resource  program. 
The  guidelines  for  the  loan  program 
would  be  developed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  asking  for 
new  money  to  be  appropriated  or  au- 
thorized. This  simply  frames  part  of 
the  business  and  industry  loan  pro- 
gram in  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration and  says  that  what  we  would 
like  to  do  is  create  a  method  by  which 
small  businesses  that  would  suffer 
severe  financial  hardship  as  a  result  of 
this  acreage  being  taken  out  of  pro- 
duction would  be  able  to  get  an  emer- 
gency operating  loan  for  a  12-month 
period. 

I  think  it  makes  eminent  good  sense 
to  try  to  give  some  protection  to  some 
good  small  businesses  on  the  main 
streets  of  rural  American  towns  who 
might  not  otherwise  survive  while  the 
PIK  program  has  a  chance  to  work 
and  to  kick  in. 

We  support  efforts  to  increase  prices 
and  give  family  farmers  a  chance  to 
make  it.  All  of  us  support  that.  At  the 
same  time  let  us  support  a  method  by 
which  we  use  existing  funds  in  the 
BSiI  program  to  give  small  businesses 
on  those  main  streets  that  work  with 
those  family  farms  the  same  chance  to 
survive  during  the  next  12  months 
while  all  of  us  hope  the  PIK  program 
kicks  in  and  starts  working  for  the 
family  farmer. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  BAr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  his  amendment.  I  think  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent amendment. 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions  to  per- 
haps bring  out  a  little  more  facts  sur- 
rounding the  amendment. 

I  understand  the  gentleman  is  ear- 
marking 10  percent? 

Mr.  DORGAN.  That  is  correct.  The 
amendment  provides  no  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  existing  money  in  the 
B&I  loan  program.  (Currently  there 
exists  $300  million  in  the  B&I  loan 
program. 

D  1530 

As  I  indicated  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture would  be  in  this  amendment 
required  to  develop  the  niles  and  regu- 
lations and  guidelines. 


The  10  percent  is  the  minimum.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  if  the  need 
exists,  could  go  much  above  that. 

BCr.  HARKIN.  I  understand.  And 
second,  the  criteria  tliat  these  busi- 
nesses would  have  to  meet  again  would  . 
be  the  same  criteria  that  they  would 
have  to  meet  for  the  regular  B&I  loan 
plus  what  other  things  would  they 
then  have  to  show? 

Mr.  DORGAN.  The  basic  criteria  is 
simply  that  a  small  business  would  be 
required  to  demonstrate  to  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  imder  guide- 
lines proposed  by  the  Secretary,  that 
they  have  suffered  severe  financial 
hardship  and  that  it  is  the  result  of 
the  PIK  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
DoRGAH)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dobgah 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DORGAN.  And  I  think  that  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  demonstrate 
that  on  the  main  street  of  a  communi- 
ty in  which  the  surrounding  farmers 
have  taken  a  dramatic  amount  of  crop- 
land out  of  production  and  there  has 
been  a  precipitous  drop  of,  let  us  say. 
chemical  sales,  or  fertilizer  sales,  or 
equipment  sales.  I  think  that  financial 
hardship  can  be  demonstrated  quite 
readily. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  again  clarif jring  it  one  more 
time  and  I  do  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  many  small 
rural  businesses  in  my  own  district 
where  they  have  been  operating  well 
in  the  past,  but  because  of  this  1-year 
PIK  program  they  could  be  in  such 
straits  that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
survive  beyond  this  year.  But  given 
some  infusion  of  money  like  through 
the  B&I  loan  program  would  get  them 
past  this  year,  they  will  be  good 
family-owned  businesses  and  they  will 
be  able  to  survive  beyond  this  year. 

Mr.  DORGAN.  That  is  precisely  the 
point  of  the  amendment.  And  here  is 
an  example.  A  fellow  from  my  home 
State  has  a  small  fertilizer  company. 
He  points  out  that  the  decrease  in  his 
business  is  dramatic  enough  so  that  he 
simply  wiU  not  make  it  through  this 
year  unless  he  has  some  small  amount 
of  emergency  help.  And  a  small  oper- 
ating loan  from  the  B&I  loan  program 
might  give  this  person  enough  breath- 
ing room  so  that  when  farmers  become 
economically  healthy  once  again 
through  this  PIK  program,  if  that  is 
the  result  of  it  and  all  of  us  hope  it  Is. 
then  this  fellow  will  benefit  as  well. 

But  it  finally  comes  down  to  individ- 
ual cases.  We  are  trying  to  protect  and 
give  some  economic  support  to  some 
family  businesses  who  might  other- 
wise fail. 
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l£r.  HARKIN.  It  Is  a  very  good 
amendment  and  I  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Ux.  DOROAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOROAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman on  his  amendment.  I  have  had 
letters  from  my  district  which  indicate 
that  there  are  a  number  of  businesses 
in  exactly  the  same  situation  that  the 
gentleman  describes  here  and  I  cer- 
tainly support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DOROAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Dakota  (.lix. 
DoRGAH)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Maoigan  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Kir.  Dokgah 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOROAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frcMn  Illinois. 

Mr.  BCADIOAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Because  I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  what  it  is  the  gentleman  is 
asking  for.  But  I  understand  that  $1 
billion  was  authorized  for  the  B&I 
program,  but  only  $300  million  was  ap- 
propriated. 

The  gentleman  is  asking  for  10  per- 
cent. Is  the  gentleman  asking  for  10 
percent  of  the  authorized  amount  or 
the  appropriated  amount? 

BCr.  DOROAN.  Well,  the  budget  au- 
thority that  was  passed  by  Congress 
for  the  B&I  loan  program  is  $300  mil- 
lion, so  the  10  percent  would  relate  to 
the  $300  million. 

Ui.  MADIOAN.  So  what  the  gentle- 
man is  asking  for  is  $30  million? 

BSr.  DOROAN.  To  simply  fence,  no 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  B&I  loan 
program,  and  make  it  available  under 
guidelines  published  and  developed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  small 
businesses  who  could  qualify  under 
the  amendment.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  I  think  the  genUe- 
man  has  a  very  good  amendment.  I 
think  it  is  a  timely  amendment  and  I 
am  going  to  support  it  and  would  urge 
that  all  the  Members  of  the  House 
support  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DOROAN.  I  i4>preciate  the  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
indicate  my  wholehearted  support  for 
the  amendment  of  my  colleague  from 
North  Dakota,  to  HJl.  1190.  which 
would  require  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  extend  and  insure  loans  to 
rural  small  businesses  which  furnish 


fanners  and  ranchers  with  machinery, 
supplies,  and  services. 

I  have  received  numerous  letters 
from  constituents  In  recent  months  in- 
dicating that  the  payment-in-kind  pro- 
gram, while  sorely  needed.  Is  having 
adverse  impact  on  the  agribusiness 
community. 

With  up  to  one-third  of  our  national 
cropland  base  effectively  idled,  the 
suppliers  of  machinery,  seed,  and 
other  farm  services  stand  to  suffer  a 
great  reduction  in  their  business  activ- 
ity. Many  of  these  suppliers  have,  on 
hand,  stocks  which  were  ordered  and 
received  prior  to  the  announcement  of 
the  payment-in-kind  program. 

While  the  eventual  stability  ren- 
dered by  PIK  may  help  these  types  of 
businesses  in  the  long  term,  many  of 
these  businesses  may  not  be  able  to 
hold  on  long  enough  to  benefit  from 
eventual  stability  in  the  farm  commu- 
nity. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  of  which  I  serve,  al- 
ready has  reported  legislation  having 
the  same  impact  as  my  colleagues' 
amendment.  I  was  pleased  to  see  that 
my  colleagues  on  the  Small  Business 
Committee  recognize  the  importance 
to  our  country  of  a  healthy  agricultur- 
al sector,  producer  and  supplier  alike. 
I  would  hope  that  my  colleagues  in 
the  full  House  would  have  the  same 
understanding. 

I  applaud  my  colleague  for  his  intro- 
duction of  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman   from    North     Dakota    (Mr. 

DORGAIT). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  4? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 5. 

The  text  of  section  5  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

OFIRATIHC  LOAM  LIMITS 

Sk.  5.  Section  313  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1943)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$100,000, 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  loan  guaranteed  by  the 
Secretary,  $200,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$200,000,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  loan 
guaranteed  by  the  Secretary,  $400,000". 

AMKRDlIXirr  OPTKRKD  BY  MR.  BBDBLL 

Mr.  BEDEXL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bbdkll:  On 
page  9,  line  5,  strike  section  5. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  very  similar  to  the 
amendment  which  we  passed  by  a  vote 
of  284  to  121  previously.  The  previous 
amendment  had  to  do  with  the  owner- 
ship loans.  This  has  to  do  with  operat- 
ing loans. 

The  amendment  would  simply  keep 
the  individual  limit  at  the  same 
amount  as  it  is  at  this  time  rather 
than    to    increase    those    individual 


limits  at  a  time  when  we  do  not  have 
adequate  money  available. 

I  think  it  is  self-explanatory.  The 
amount  is  $100,000.  This  would  keep 
the  amount  at  $100,000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedexl). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
designate  section  6. 

The  text  of  section  6  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

CORSOLIDATIOII  ANB  RSSCHXDULIICC  OP 
OraSATniO  LOANS 

Sbc.  6.  Section  316  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1946)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  in  the  second  sentence,  striking  out 
"seven  years"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"fifteen  years";  and 

(B)  amending  the  fifth  sentence  to  read  as 
follows:  "The  interest  rate  on  such  consoli- 
dated or  rescheduled  loans,  other  than  guar- 
anteed loans,  shall  be  the  lower  of  (1)  the 
rate  charged  under  the  prior  loans  so  con- 
solidated or  rescheduled,  or  (2)  the  rate 
being  charged  for  loans  made  under  this 
subtitle  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation  or 
rescheduling.":  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  allow  a  borrower 
who  has  an  outstanding  loan  made  under 
this  subtitle  to  use  proceeds  from  the  sale  of 
property  seciirlng  the  loan  to  make  prospec- 
tive scheduled  payments  on  the  loan,  if 
after  such  sale  the  borrower  has  adequate 
security  to  protect  the  loan:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  sale 
does  not  impair  the  borrower's  ability  to 
continue  the  borrower's  operation.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  section  6? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 7. 

The  text  of  section  7  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

ELIGIBILITT  FOR  EMXRGEKCT  LOAMS 

Sbc.  7.  Section  329  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1970)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Eligi- 
bllity  of  an  applicant  for  assistance  under 
this  subtitle  based  upon  production  losses 
shall  be  determined  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  factors  designated  in  this  section  and 
shall  not  be  affected  by  the  Secretary's  des- 
ignation of.  or  failure  to  designate,  a  county 
or  counties  for  emergency  loan  purposes.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  section  7? 

AMKMDMENT  OrPERED  BY  MR.  MADIQAM 

Mr.   MADIOAN.   Mr.   Chairman,   I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Madioam: 
On  page  10— 

(1)  line  19  strike  "designation  of,  or"  and 
line  20  strike  the  comma,  and 

(2)  line  20  insert  after  the  word  "pur- 
poses", the  following:  "except  that  the  ap- 
plicant must  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that  such  losses  were  sus- 
tained as  a  result  of  such  disaster",  and 


(3)  line  30  immediately  before  the  ending 
quotation  mark  insert  the  following  sen- 
tence: 

The  determinations  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  section  shaU  be  final  unlen 
found  by  a  court  of  competent  Juriadiction. 
on  the  basis  of  the  administrative  record.  ti.> 
have  been  arbitrary,  capricious,  or  otherwise 
not  In  accordance  with  law  or  the  regula- 
tions issued  in  accordance  with  law. 

Mr.  MADIOAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  first  of  three  amendments  that 
form  the  framework  for  a  compromise 
on  H.R.  1190  that  has  been  reached 
between  the  majority  and  the  minori- 
ty and  I  want  to  say  at  the  outset  how 
very  much  I  appreciate  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee (Mr.  DE  LA  Oarza)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
(Mr.  Jones),  in  enabling  us  to  be  able 
to  come  to  terms  that  form  a  compro- 
mise which  will  make  it  possible  for  us 
to  go  ahead  and  I  hope  pass  this  biU 
with  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  this  afternoon. 

This  particular  amendment  deals 
with  that  portion  of  the  bill  that 
would  have  allowed  a  farmer  to  re- 
quire or  to  at  least  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  that  his  farm  be 
designated  on  an  individual  basis  as 
having  been  a  disaster  area  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  financial  assist- 
ance under  the  disaster  provisions  of 
the  existing  law. 

And  essentially  what  the  amend- 
ment that  I  am  offering  does  is  to  clar- 
ify that  the  Secretary  has  the  discre- 
tion to  determine  that  a  disaster  actu- 
ally has  occurred  and  that  the  losses 
sustained  by  the  individual  farmer  are 
a  result  of  that  weather  disaster  or 
natural  disaster,  whatever  the  case 
might  have  been. 

I  think  it  is  a  beneficial  amendment 
and  it  really  does  what  I  am  sure  the 
committee  intended  to  do  in  the  begin- 
ning and  I  would  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee would  be  able  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri,  whose  assist- 
ance in  working  out  this  compromise  I 
certainly  also  want  to  acknowledge. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  to  clar- 
ify the  gentleman's  intention,  then 
the  Secretary  might  designate  a 
county  for  disaster  purposes  based 
upon  a  percentage  of  production  loss  if 
he  so  desired,  but  if  the  Secretary  fails 
to  designate  a  county  a  farmer  still 


might  be  eligible  for  a  disaster  loan;  is 
that  correct? 

JAx.  BfADIOAN.  That  is  correct,  but 
the  farmer  would  have  the  responsibil- 
ity of  providing  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  that  the  disaster  had  ac- 
tually occurred.  It  would  not  have  to 
be  a  disaster  of  the  same  proportions 
across  the  country  as  is  required  by 
the  present  law. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  BlissourL  I  think 
the  gentleman's  amendment  then  goes 
in  the  right  direction,  although  I 
think  perhaps  the  reason  that  we  had 
to  get  to  the  position  of  working  out 
this  compromise  was  a  result  of  per- 
haps inflexibility  on  the  Department's 
part  in  failing  to  follow  present  law. 
which  I  think  is  pretty  clear  on  the 
record,  but  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man for  coming  up  with  this  compro- 
mise, and  again,  it  requires  that  the 
Secretary  makes  this  decision,  but  he 
cannot  be  arbitrary  and  capricious 
which  I  think  is  very  important  from 
the  farmers'  standpoint. 

Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  I  am  tu4>py  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  and  friend  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  repeat  the  gentleman's  mention 
that  this  is  one  of  three  amendments 
that  has  been  worked  out  in  a  split  of 
compromise. 

As  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  we 
have  no  objection  on  this  side. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  coop- 
eration and  understanding. 
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Hopefully,  this  and  the  other  two 
amendments  will  enhance  our  position 
in  order  to  finally  enact  this  legisla- 
tion. Then,  working  together  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  we  might 
be  able  to  assure  that  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  in  trying  to  assist  those  in 
need  in  rural  America,  the  final  aim  is 
of  this  legislation,  is  realized. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  con- 
sideration of  our  suggested  compro- 
mise, and  we  accept  this  suggested 
compromise  on  our  side. 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Maoigan). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  7? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 8. 

The  text  of  section  8  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

EZTXMSIOM  OP  TIMS  FOR  ADDITIOMAL 
EMKRGEMCY  LOAMS 

Sk.  8.  Section  330  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1971)  is  amended  by— 


(1)  inserting  the  designaUon  "(a)"  after 
the  section  designation:  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  subsequent  loans  to  continue 
a  farming,  ranching,  or  aquaculture  oper- 
ation may  be  made  imder  this  subtitle  <n  an 
annual  basis— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  borrowers  who  have 
outstanding  loans  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  subtitle  after  December  15, 
1979,  and  before  October  1,  1981.  for  not  to 
exceed  four  additional  years;  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  borrowers  who  have 
outstanding  loans  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  subtitle  after  Septemt>er  30, 
1981,  and  before  October  1,  1982,  for  not  to 
exceed  three  additional  years. 

"(c)  Subsequent  loans  made  pursuant  to 
the  authority  of  subsection  (b)  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  limits  on  loans  and  rates  of  Inter- 
est established  under  section  324  (aK2KC) 
and  (b)  respectively.". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  section  8? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 9. 

The  text  of  section  9  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

AirrHOHITY  TO  MODIFY  CLAIMS 

Sec.  9.  SecUon  331(d)  of  the  ConsoUdated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  n.8.C. 
1981(d))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "$25,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '$50,000":  and 

(2)  amending  subparagraph  (4)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  any  claim  which  is  due  and  payable 
and  where  the  debtor  (i)  has  no  assets  or  no 
apparent  future  debt-paying  ability  from 
which  the  claim  could  be  collected,  or  (11)  is 
decreased  and  has  left  no  estate,  or  (ill)  has 
no  known  assets  from  which  the  claim  can 
be  collected  and  the  debtor's  whereabouts 
cannot  be  ascertained  without  undue  ex- 
pense, may  be  charged  off  or  released  by 
the  Secretary  upon  a  report  and  favorable 
recommendation  of  the  county  committee 
and  of  the  employee  having  charge  of  the 
claim,  except  that  any  claim  involving  a 
principal  balance  not  referable  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  as  provided  in  the  Fed- 
eral cnaims  CoUection  Act  of  1966  (Public 
Law  89-508;  80  Stat.  308),  may  be  charged 
off  or  released  whenever  it  appears  to  the 
Secretary  that  further  collection  efforts 
would  be  ineffectual  or  likely  to  prove  un- 
economical; and". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  section  9? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 10. 

The  text  of  section  10  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

LOAM  DEFERRALS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  331 A  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7 
VS.C.  1981a)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  the  designation  "(a)"  after 
the  section  designation; 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  strilcing  out 
"section"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section"; and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(bKl)  During  the  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection 
and  ending  on  September  30,  1984,  upon  re- 
quest by  a  borrower  that  the  Secretary  (A) 
forgo  foreclosure  on,  (B)  consolidate,  re- 
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schedule,  or  reftmortiae.  or  (C)  defer  pay- 
ment of  prindiMJ  and  Interest  on,  wa  out- 
standtng  loan  made,  insured,  or  held  by  the 
Secretary  for  farm  ownership  purposes 
under  subtitle  A  of  this  title,  farm  operatinc 
purposes  under  subUtie  B  of  this  UUe,  disas- 
ter emergency  purposes  under  subtitle  C  of 
this  title,  or  economic  emergency  purposes 
under  the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit 
Adjustment  Act  of  1978.  the  Secretary  shall 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  para- 
graphs (3)  and  (3). 

"(2)  If  the  borrower  establishes  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  (A)  the  borrower  has 
f9llowed  good  management  practices  but 
has  suffered  producticoi  losses  or  economic 
losses  related  to  farming  operations  caused 
by  economic  or  natural  conditions  beyond 
the  control  of  the  borrower,  and  (B)  the 
borrower  is  unable  to  repay  the  loan  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  terms  and  conditions  ap- 
plicable to  the  loan  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
quest, based  upon  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  the  farm  and  financial  situation, 
the  Secretary  shall  forgo  foreclosure  and 
make  available  to  the  borrower  a  consolidat- 
ed, rescheduled,  or  reamortized  loan  provid- 
ing for  equitable  repayment  terms  consist- 
ent with  the  borrower's  (arm  and  financial 
situation. 

"(3)  If  the  borrower  further  establishes  by 
substantial  evidence  that  (A)  the  borrower 
is  unable  to  repay  the  loan  in  accordance 
with  the  new  terms  made  available  by  the 
Secretary  under  paragraph  (3),  based  upon 
such  comprehensive  statement  of  the  farm 
and  financial  situation,  and  (B)  following 
the  period  of  deferral,  there  is  a  reasonable 
probability  that  the  borrower  can  pay  in- 
stallments on  the  loan  in  full  under  terms 
consistent  with  the  borrower's  farm  and  fi- 
nancial situation  that  would  apply  upon  ex- 
piration of  the  deferral  period  if  normal 
economic  and  natiu^  conditions  exist,  the 
Secretary  shall  approve  the  deferral,  for  a 
one-year  period  t>eginning  on  the  date  such 
deferral  is  approved,  of  payment  of  princi- 
pal and  interest  on  any  such  loan  and  forgo 
foreclosure  for  the  period  of  deferral.  Inter- 
est that  accrues  during  the  deferral  period 
on  any  loan  deferred  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subparagraph  shall  bear  no  interest 
during  or  after  such  period.  No  borrower 
may  obtain  more  than  one  deferral  under 
this  subparagraph  with  respect  to  any  one 
loan. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  applicable  only  to  borrowers  who 
own  or  operate  family-size  farms,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  county  committee. 

"(c)  Upon  the  expiration  of  any  period  of 
deferral  of  payment  of  principal  and  inter- 
est and  forgoing  of  foreclosure  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subsection  (b)(3),  the  Secretary 
shall  make  available  to  the  borrower,  at  the 
borrower's  request,  procediu-es  whereby  the 
loan  may  be  consolidated,  rescheduled,  or 
reamortized  to  provide  equitable  repayment 
terms  consistent  with  the  borrower's  farm 
and  «ti«tmH«i  situation,  and  any  loan  so  con- 
solidated, rescheduled,  or  reamortized,  as 
well  as  any  loan  consolidated,  rescheduled, 
or  reamortized  under  subsection  (bK2),  shall 
bear  interest  at  a  rate  that  is  the  lower  of 
(1)  the  rate  charged  on  the  loan  so  consoli- 
dated, rescheduled,  or  reamortized,  or  (2) 
the  rate  being  charged  under  the  applicable 
subtitie  of  this  titie  or  under  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978. 
as  the  case  may  be,  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
solidation, rescheduling,  or  reamortization. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regu- 
lations that  provide  (1)  for  notification  of 
aU  borrowers  who  are  obligated  to  repay 


loans  of  the  types  described  in  subsection 
(b)  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  all 
other  servicing  alternatives  offered  by  the 
Secretary,  (3)  clear  procedures  by  which 
borrowers  may  petition  the  Secretary  for 
relief  under  such  provisions  and  alternatives 
and  (3)  for  appeal  within  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  a  decision  that  denies  relief 
under  such  provisions  and  alternatives. 

"(e)  Any  farm  loan  deferred,  consolidated, 
rescheduled,  or  reamortized  under  any  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  under  this  title 
other  than  under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  section  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  title,  bear  interest  on 
the  balance  of  the  original  loan,  and  for  the 
term  of  the  original  loan  at  a  rate  that  is 
the  lower  of  (1)  the  rate  charged  on  the 
origiiuU  loan,  or  (2)  the  rate  being  charged 
under  the  applicable  subtitle  of  this  title  at 
the  time  of  the  deferral,  consolidation,  re- 
scheduling, or  reamortization. 

"(f)  The  county  committee  shall  make  the 
initial  appeal  determination  as  to  whether 
the  borrower  has  met  the  criteria  for  relief 
specified  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section.". 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  331A(f)  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act,  as  added  by  this  section,  shall 
become  effective  on  January  1, 1984. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
implementing  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act 

AMZKDlfKirT  OFTKRZD  BT  MR.  COLKMAM  Or 
MISSOnHI 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Coleman  of 
Missouri:  Page  14,  line  20,  Insert  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence  after  "deferral." 

Interest  shall  accrue  during  the  deferral 
period  and  shall  become  part  of  the  total  of 
principal  and  interest  to  be  repaid. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  was  brought  up  in 
general  debate  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  a  person  who  receives  a  deferral 
would  have  to  pay  interest  during  the 
period  of  time  that  his  loan  was  being 
deferred.  In  order  to  clarify  that 
indeed  he  does  have  to  pay  that  inter- 
est. I  offer  this  amendment. 

If  there  are  any  questions.  I  will  try 
to  respond  to  them. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentleman 
on  the  amendment.  I  think  it  is  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  bill  and  it  does 
respond  to  the  concerns  that  have 
been  expressed  to  me  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  for  offering  the 
amendment  and  assure  him  of  my  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 


Mr.  Di  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
see  no  objection  to  accepting  on  this 
side  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Cole- 

MAH). 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Coleicah). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMKROMKHT  OrmXD  BT  MR.  MADIOAR 

Iifr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Masiqar:  Page 
14,  line  7,  immediately  after  "establishes." 
insert  "to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary." 

Page  14,  insert  the  following  at  the  end  of 
line  34:  "During  any  period  of  deferral 
under  this  paragraph,  the  borrower  shall 
meet  periodically  with  the  Secretary,  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary,  for  the  purpose  of 
reviewing  the  borrower's  farm  and  financial 
situation.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  borrower  has  become  able  to  resume 
malting  loan  payments  in  accordance  with 
the  original  terms  of  the  loan  or  on  the 
basis  of  new  terms  made  available  by  the 
Secretary  under  paragraph  (2),  the  period 
of  deferral  shall  then  be  terminated  by  the 
Secretary.". 

Page  IS,  after  line  3,  insert  the  following: 

"(5)  The  determinations  of  the  Secretary 
under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  shall  be  final 
unless  found  by  a  coiu-t  of  competent  Juris- 
diction, on  the  basis  of  the  tulmlnistrative 
record,  to  have  been  arbitrary,  capricious,  or 
otherwise  not  In  accordance  with  law  or  reg- 
ulations Issued  in  accordance  with  law.". 

Mr.  MADIGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  actually  three  parts  to  this 
amendment,  part  of  it  occurring  on 
page  14  at  line  7,  part  at  line  24  on 
page  14,  and  part  on  page  15  after  line 
3.  The  purpose  of  this  three-part 
amendment  is  to  deal  with  the  defer- 
ral section  of  the  bill  which  has  been 
the  most  controversial  section  of  the 
bill  from  the  onset. 

Effectively,  what  the  amendment 
does,  the  three-part  amendment,  is  to 
establish  that  the  request  for  the  de- 
ferral must  be  justified  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  that  the  person 
receiving  the  deferral  must  meet  peri- 
odically with  the  Secretary,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  review  his 
farm  or  financial  situation.  Then,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  bor- 
rower has  become  able  to  resume 
making  his  or  her  loan  payments  in 
accordance  with  the  original  terms  of 
the  loan,  the  Secretary  may  require 
that  the  repajrment  begin. 
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Finally,  the  third  part  of  the  amend- 
ment simply  states  that  the  decisions 
of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final  unless 
found  by  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction, on  the  basis  of  the  administra- 
tive record,  to  have  been  arbitrary,  ca- 
pricious or  otherwise  not  in  accord- 
ance with  law  or  regulations  issued  in 
accordance  with  the  law. 

I  think  that  this  three-part  amend- 
ment addresses  the  concerns  that 
many  Members  of  the  House  have  had 
with  regard  to  the  deferral  provisions 
in  the  biU  and  makes  it  possible  for 
people  to  support  the  bill  who  would 
have  liked  to  support  the  bill  from  the 
very  beginning. 

Mr.  DE  la  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding,  and  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  this  provision 
generally  parallels  the  present  law 
under  the  graduation  system  under 
which  the  Secretary  continues  work- 
ing with  a  borrower  and  if  he  finds 
sufficient  cause,  he  graduates  him  to  a 
private  lender.  A  similar  approach 
would  apply  under  the  deferral.  If  the 
borrower  is  determined,  during  the  de- 
ferral period,  to  be  able  to  repay,  he 
would  have  to  repay  under  either  a  re- 
scheduling or  imder  the  original  loan 
terms. 

So  I  see  no  objection,  as  it  in  part 
generally  reflects  the  present  law  on 
other  Farmers'  Home  loans.  I  would 
support  and  accept  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Madigan). 

Mr.  KIADIGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  support. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league and  neighbor,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman,  in 
reference  to  his  amendment— and  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  second  part:  I 
think  it  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
the  bill— by  inserting  the  language  "to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary."  do 
we  not  make  this  whole  deferral  proc- 
ess in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  No,  I  do  not  beUeve 
so;  but  I  do  believe  that  we  give  the 
Secretary  a  greater  degree  of  author- 
ity than  I  thought  was  the  case  in  the 
language  of  the  bill  as  it  was  reported 
by  the  committee. 

I  might  say  that  the  supporters  of 
the  bill  did  not  feel  that  the  extent  to 
which  the  Secretary's  authority  was 
diminished  was  as  great  as  I  thought 
that  it  was. 

The  inserting  of  this  language,  "to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary," 
makes  the  language  of  the  bill  consist- 
ent, in  my  judgment,  with  what  the 
supporters  of  the  bill  have  said  from 
the  very  beginning  was  their  intent. 


And  I  am  merely  inserting  this  lan- 
giiage  with  their  agreement,  to  assure 
that  the  bill  is  in  the  form  that  they 
intended  it  to  be. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  It  was  my  understand- 
ing, in  the  course  of  the  testimony  in 
the  committee,  that  we  were  seeking 
to  establish  objective  standards  where 
a  borrower  could  go  before  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  and  seek  a 
loan  deferral  and.  under  those  circum- 
stances, once  the  borrower  had  met 
his  burden  of  proof,  the  Secretary 
would  then  be  compeUed  to  defer  the 
loan  under  those  circumstan<;es. 

I  take  it,  from  the  addition  of  the 
language,  by  this  amendment,  that  we 
have  now  added  on  top  of  the  process 
the  fact  that  it  has  to  be  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary,  notwith- 
standing whatever  burden  the  borrow- 
er thinks  he  has  met. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
think  it  makes  clear  where  the  burden 
of  proof  is  or  where  the  burden  lies.  In 
my  judgment,  there  was  not  sufficient 
burden  upon  the  borrower  to  show  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that 
the  deferral  was  jtistif led. 

I  think  by  inserting  this  language, 
the  borrower  comes  forward  request- 
ing the  deferral  with  the  clear  under- 
standing that  the  case  that  he  or  she 
might  make  in  requesting  the  deferral 
is  going  to  have  to  be  strong  enough  to 
satisfy  the  Secretary  that  it  is  war- 
ranted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mad- 
igan was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  The  third  part  of 
the  paragraph  insures  that  the  Secre- 
tary's decision  in  denying  the  deferral, 
should  he  do  that,  cannot  be  arbitrary 
or  capricious. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield  for  a  short  period,  it 
is  my  understanding,  though,  that  if 
the  borrower  should  question  whether 
or  not  the  Secretary  has  imposed  a 
greater  standard  than  the  law  speci- 
fies, the  borrower  must  prove  in  court, 
by  the  administrative  record,  that  the 
Secretary's  decision  is  arbitrary  and 
capricious,  which  Is  a  rather  high 
standard  under  the  law:  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Or  otherwise  not  in 
accordance  with  law  or  regulations 
issued  in  accordance  with  the  law.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that,  prac- 
tically, what  the  borrower  must  do  is 
to  show  that  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
county  committee,  which  is  made  up 
of  his  or  her  colleagues  in  the  farming 
business  in  the  county  in  which  the 
borrower  resides. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


D  1550 


Mr.  OlilN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  OLIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  if  he  re- 
calls the  discussion  at  some  length  on 
this  subject  both  in  the  subcommittee 
and  in  the  fuU  committee  and  in  meet- . 
ings  over  a  long  weekend.  My  recollec- 
tion is  that  it  was  our  intention  in 
selecting  the  wording  that  was  select- 
ed, which  basically  puts  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  borrower  and  requires 
the  borrower  in  each  case  to  establish 
by  substantial  evidence  his  position,  or 
the  condition  of  his  farm,  that  we  had 
selected  the  most  desirable  language 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  Sec- 
retary, and  the  most  desirable  lan- 
guage to  accomplish  what  we  were 
trying  to  accomplish,  which  was,  of 
course,  to  keep  the  borrower  paying  if 
it  is  at  all  possible,  and  allow  the  Sec- 
retary only  to  defer  when  the  borrow- 
er filed  his  proof. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Colkman  of  Mis- 
souri and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Madigan  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  OLIN.  Could  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  respond  to  that? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  If  the  gentleman  is 
asking  me  if  I  thought  that  the  combi- 
nation of  the  Olin  amendment  and  the 
language  that  had  been  inserted  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
CoLEKAN)  was  adequate,  my  response 
would  be  no. 

The  gentleman  may  recall  that  I 
supported  his  amendment  and  stated 
that  I  thought  his  amendment  im- 
proved the  bill  considerably  from  my 
perspective.  But  I  did  not  think  that  it 
went  far  enough. 

I  would  also  remind  the  gentleman 
that  there  was  quite  a  bit  of  confusion 
within  the  committee  as  to  exactly 
what  his  amendment  did. 

Mr.  OLIN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  believe  that  confusion 
disappeared  on  the  second  day  of  our 
discussion  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  The  gentleman  may 
recall  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
was  not  there  for  the  second  day. 

Mr.  OLIN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chainnsin,  I  would  make  the 
point  to  the  gentleman  that  I  think 
the  language  in  the  biU  is  fully  suffi- 
cient to  reach  the  objectives  that  he 
seelcs  to  reach,  and  I  would  question 
whether  it  would  be  advisable  to 
change  the  wording. 

Section  10  of  this  bill  has  been  the 
subject  of  a  great  deal  of  misunder- 
standing. As  a  member  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  who  successfully  of- 
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fered  an  amendment  to  this  part  of 
the  bill.  I  thought  it  might  be  helpful 
if  I  took  a  few  minutes  to  describe 
what  this  provision  calls  for.  how 
much  it  really  costs,  and  how  we  got  to 
this  point. 

When  this  bill  was  brought  before 
the  full  Agriculture  Committee  this 
section  basically  said  that  if  a  Farmers 
Home  Administration  borrower  met 
certain  tests,  the  Secretary  would  have 
to  grant  him  a  1-year  deferral  on  his 
loan  payments. 

I  did  not  think  that  it  made  any 
sense  for  us  to  be  telling  these  borrow- 
ers that  they  did  not  have  to  try  to 
pay  off  their  loans  if  they  met  the 
conditions  in  the  bill.  Maybe  a  borrow- 
er could  not  make  full  payments  on 
his  loan,  but  he  could  pay  75  percent 
of  the  loan  payment  or  some  other 
partial  payment.  The  way  I  look  at  it, 
if  a  person  takes  on  a  debt,  he  should 
be  required  to  pay  off  that  debt  to  the 
iwriiniifn  extent  that  he  can.  The  bill 
brought  to  the  full  committee  did  not 
hold  with  the  philosophy  so  I  amend- 
ed it. 

What  did  my  amendment  say?  Basi- 
cally it  says  that  if  a  borrower  meets 
the  conditions  in  the  bill,  the  Secre- 
tary will  work  with  him  to  renegotiate 
his  loan  so  that  he  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue making  payments  on  his  loans. 

Under  my  amendment,  only  if  a 
person  can  demonstrate  that  he  can 
not  make  his  payments  even  with  a  re- 
negotiated loan,  but  there  is  a  reasona- 
ble probabUity  that  he  wlU  be  able  to 
in  a  year,  does  the  borrower  get  a  de- 
ferral. 

My  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
Agriculture  Committee  and  this  is  the 
language  before  us  today.  I  cannot 
stress  strongly  enough  how  much  my 
amendment  changed  the  very  nature 
of  this  section  of  the  bill.  This  is  not  a 
deferral  provision,  it  is  a  repayment 
provision.  My  amendment  saves  the 
Government  at  least  $1.45  billion  com- 
pared to  the  bill  before  my  amend- 
ment. That  is  the  estimate  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office.  With  my 
amendment,  this  section  results  in 
saving  of  $850  million  from  what  Is  al- 
lowed under  the  House-passed  budget 
resolution.  That  Is  $850  million  we  can 
take  off  the  deficit. 

The  administration  has  been  passing 
around  some  highly  misleading  infor- 
mation on  the  cost  of  this  section  of 
the  bilL  They  have  been  sajring  that  it 
wHl  cost  at  least  $2.6  billion.  Let  me 
tell  you  what  they  are  talidng  alx>ut. 
If  all  eligible  loans  were  deferred  for  1 
year,  the  lost  loan  repayment  revenues 
would  be  about  $2.6  billion.  CBO.  how- 
ever, understands  that  this  does  not 
happen  under  the  biU  before  us  today. 
In  its  estimates,  CBO  recognizes  that 
whether  we  have  this  bill  or  not, 
YtaELA  is  going  to  defer  some  loan  re- 
payments. CBO  estimates  this  wiU 
reduce  the  potential  cost  to  $2.3  bil- 
lion if  everyone  who  was  not  going  to 


otherwise  get  a  deferral  was  now 
granted  one.  However,  CBO  also  recog- 
nized that  everyone  was  not  going  to 
be  granted  a  deferral  since  this  provi- 
sion does  not  call  for  that.  Instead, 
CBO  estimates  that  the  remaining  eli- 
gible FmHA  borrowers  would  have 
their  loans  renegotiated.  This  would 
drop  the  combined  costs  of  this  section 
in  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  to  $850 
million.  According  to  CBO  the  remain- 
der of  the  borrowers  would  not  meet 
the  eligibility  tests  contained  in  this 
section  and  no  action  would  be  taken 
to  change  their  repajmient  schedules. 

So  we  are  not  talking  about  a  cost  of 
$2.6  billion,  instead  we  are  looking  at  a 
potential  cost  of  $850  million  while 
the  budget  resolution  allows  $1.7  bil- 
lion. 

I  might  also  add  that  I  think  it  is  not 
entirely  accurate  to  estimate  the  cost 
of  this  section  at  $850  million.  That 
figure  assimies  that  FmHA  would  not 
be  renegotiating  loans  absent  this  sec- 
tion. The  past  history  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  shows  that  that 
is  not  a  valid  assumption.  FmHA  is 
renegotiating  loans  and  some  of  those 
would  get  new  loan  terms  under  this 
section  would  have  gotten  them 
anyway.  Therefore,  the  true  cost  of 
this  section  is  probably  much  lower 
than  even  the  $850  million  estimate. 

Who  is  eligible  for  the  assistance 
provided  in  this  part  of  the  bill?  The 
biU  sets  up  a  number  of  tests  which 
are  reasonable  and  which  makes  this 
assistance  available  only  to  "good 
risk"  borrowers.  First,  to  be  eligible 
the  borrower  must  demonstrate  that 
he  follows  good  management  prac- 
tices. Second,  he  must  demonstrate 
that  he  has  suffered  farm  production 
losses  through  no  fault  of  his  own 
from  natural  or  economic  forces 
beyond  his  control.  Third,  he  must 
present  a  comprehensive  statement  of 
his  farm  and  financial  situation  which 
demonstrates  that  he  is  imable  to 
repay  his  loan  imder  its  current  condi- 
tions. If  he  is  granted  a  deferral  under 
this  section,  he  must  also  demonstrate 
that  there  is  a  reasonable  probability 
that  he  will  be  able  to  make  his  pay- 
ments at  the  end  of  the  deferral 
period.  We  are  not  giving  this  assist- 
ance to  farmers  who  would  are  bad 
managers  or  who  wUl  not  be  able  to 
make  future  pajrments  no  matter  what 
we  do  for  him.  Under  this  bill,  the  Sec- 
retary does  not  have  to  do  anything 
for  a  borrower  who  does  not  meet  all 
of  these  tests.  The  Secretary  can  go 
ahead  and  foreclose  on  any  borrower 
who  is  not  eligible  for  the  assistance 
under  this  part  of  this  bill. 

This  is  not  a  blanket  mandatory  de- 
ferral provision.  It  is  a  selective  "good 
managers"  loan  repayment  provision. 
If  my  amendment  had  not  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  Agriculture  Committee,  I 
would  be  leading  the  attack  on  this 
bill.  However,  the  bill  with  my  amend- 
ment is  a  very  different  animal  from 


that  being  described  by  the  adminis- 
tration. If  you  think  that  a  person 
should  not  be  required  to  pay  off  his 
debts  to  the  maximum  extent  that  he 
can,  then  maybe  you  should  vote 
against  this  measure.  However,  if  you 
want  to  make  sure  that  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  works  with  its 
borrowers  to  get  maximum  loan  repay- 
ment, then  I  would  suggest  that  you 
support  this  section  of  the  bilL 

I  urge  my  colleague  to  read  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  If  you  do  not  and  rely 
instead  on  what  the  administration  is 
pushing  you  may  be  making  a  big  mis- 
take. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  pursuing  a  compromise 
position  on  the  very  section  that  we 
are  on  here,  on  section  10.  It  is  the 
cornerstone  of  this  piece  of  legislation, 
and  I  want  to  point  out  to  those  or  us 
who  support  the  deferral  section  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  we  have  overly 
compromised  any  more  than  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  overly  com- 
promised. It  is  a  good  compromise. 

The  Secretary  stUl,  and  now  within 
his  own  satisfaction,  must  make,  shall 
make— and  the  shall  approve— Is  still 
In  the  language,  the  deferral,  if  the  ob- 
jective criteria  are  established  by  sub- 
stantial evidence  by  the  farmer.  So 
from  that  standpoint  we  have  kept  the 
deferral  section  there,  but  the  desire 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  to  go 
forward  and  in  a  spirit  of  compromise 
offering  this  amendment,  I  think,  is 
very,  very  healthy  and  very  good. 

We  do,  however,  understand  that 
sometimes  we  need  protections,  and 
that  is  why  he  has  provided  the  third 
part  of  his  amendment,  which  again 
limits  the  Secretary's  actions  to  only 
those  that  are  not  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious. This  is  important  language 
which  we  have  put  in  several  of  these 
amendments  to  insure  that  farmers 
are  going  to  get  a  fair  shake,  and  we 
are  not  talking  about  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  What  we  are  reaUy  talk- 
ing about  is  the  local  county  super- 
viser  who  represents  the  Secretary  in 
the  administration  of  these  various 
proposals. 

So  I  support  the  amendment,  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  for  the  spirit 
of  compromise  in  structuring  this 
amendment,  and  hope  it  will  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigah). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  10? 

lb.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee:  I  take  this  time  to  speak 
about  a  general  problem  and  the 
framework  in  which  we  find  ourselves 
as  we  consider  this  particular  bill.  I 
had  a  number  of  specific  amendments 
to  the  bill  and  I  can  sense  that  there  is 
a  spirit  of  compromise  here  and  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  euphoria  at  the  pros- 
pect of  getting  this  bill  on  out  of  the 
House  and  go  into  conference. 

But  I  want  to  caU  to  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  a  concern 
that  I  have  that  I  think  is  weU  found- 
ed. If  you  would  indulge  me  and  let  me 
proceed  for  about  3  minutes  here, 
then  I  would  like  to  propound  some 
questions  to  each  of  you  on  the  gener- 
al proposition  of  Federal  credit  assist- 
ance programs. 

As  both  gentlemen  know,  for  3  years 
now  I  have  sought  to  try  to  develop 
some  process  for  dealing  with  Federal 
credit  assistance  programs.  We  have 
nothing  in  our  budget  system  now 
that  makes  for  an  enforceable,  sensi- 
ble way  to  make  relative  Judgments 
about  whether  we  ought  to  increase 
credit  assistance  for  agriculture,  de- 
crease it  for  housing,  increase  it  for 
Federal  shipbuilding,  or  whatever  the 
case  may  be. 

We  have  an  advisory  credit  budget  in 
our  budget  process,  but  there  are  no 
teeth  in  that.  Consequently,  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  statistics  that  can 
be  found  in  this  city  today  is  that  Fed- 
eral lending  programs  are  growing 
faster  than  Federal  spending  pro- 
grams. 

I  always  say  this  twice:  Federal  lend- 
ing programs  are  growing  faster  than 
Federal  spending  programs.  What  has 
happened  is  that  we  have  generated  a 
good  deal  of  public  support  for  the 
idea  of  holding  down  Federal  spend- 
ing, and  as  we  have  held  down  Federal 
spending,  or  tried  to,  and  as  we  have 
begun  to  close  the  spending  window, 
the  lending  window  is  coming  up,  and 
you  can  see  it  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks. 

We  have  a  bill  in  here  to  pay  the 
house  payments  for  those  who  have 
fallen  out  of  work,  which  is  credit  as- 
sistance. We  have  a  bill  out  in  the 
Banking  Committee  right  now  which 
would  provide  credit  assistance  to 
those  liard-pressed  defense  subcon- 
tractors who  cannot  seem  to  get  along 
on  the  $2  or  $3  trillion  that  we  are 
going  to  be  spending  on  defense.  Here 
we  have  more  credit  assistance  for  the 
farm  industry. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  we 
are  dealing  with  aU  of  these  problems 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  This  bill  was  con- 
sidered in  a  vacuum  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  you  have  brought 


it  here  to  the  floor.  The  housing  bill 
was  considered  in  a  vacuum  by  the 
wanUng  Committee,  and  it  is  being 
brought  to  the  floor. 

The  problem  is  that  when  we  start 
adding  all  of  these  bills  up.  we  realize 
that  Federal  credit  assistance  pro- 
grams are  growing  faster  than  Federal 
spending  programs.  We  have  got  to 
make  sense  out  of  that.  We  have  got 
to  understand  what  we  are  doing  in 
this  areas,  because  as  we  increase  the 
amount  of  Federal  credit  assistance 
programs  we  in  essence  are  allocating 
the  credit  that  is  available  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. And  as  we  make  those  alloca- 
tions, and  even  go  so  far  in  many  in- 
stances as  to  price  the  credit,  we  are 
confounding  the  effort  that  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  makes  to  establish  a  base  of 
credit  for  the  country  through  their 
monetary  policy. 

This  is  a  very  serious  problem.  There 
are  ideas  floating  around  here  to 
create  a  National  Industrial  IDevelop- 
ment  Bank.  There  are  ideas  to  rein- 
vent the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration. There  may  be  merit  in  these 
ideas.  There  may  be  merit  in  the  idea 
that  you  have  before  us  here  today. 
But  we  are  making  a  real  mistake 
when  we  treat  these  problems  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis  and  then  simply  total 
them  up  when  we  get  through,  only  to 
discover  that  we  have  created  a  new 
monster  in  this  city,  and  that  is  Feder- 
al lending  programs. 

I  am  not  going  to  disrupt  the  pro- 
ceedings here  today,  because  what  I 
speak  of  is  a  larger  problem.  We  are 
not  going  to  correct  it  by  simply 
making  some  minor  change  to  your 
bill  today  or  by  me  putting  everyone 
through  the  rigor  and  ordeal  of 
coming  to  the  floor  and  voting  on  a 
series  of  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Be- 
THVNE)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Be- 
THUNE  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

D  1600 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  the  distinguished  leaders  of  this 
particular  committee  to  consider  the 
point  that  I  have  made  here  today  and 
to  reach  out  to  the  other  committees, 
the  Housing,  Banking,  and  Defense 
Committees  and  others  that  are  pass- 
ing out  credit  assistance  pellmell,  and 
agree  that  we  need  to  make  sense  out 
of  all  this  because  we  are  very  quickly 
coming  to  the  time  when  we  are  going 
to  regret  what  we  are  doing  here 
today. 

Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  DB  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  state 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  share  his  con- 


cern. This  committee,  as  a  committee, 
shares  his  concern,  and  I  would  like  to 
inform  the  gentleman  that  I  think  we 
have  been  responsible,  quite  responsi- 
ble, in  this  area.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
would  state  to  the  gentleman  that  this 
committee  has  in  the  budget  items 
probably  reduced  more  than  any  other 
committee  as  far  as  budget  expendi- 
tures and  outlays  are  concerned. 

I  would  also  like  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  this  legislation  on  which  we 
work  today  is  within  or  below  the 
budget  as  approved  by  the  House.  Fur- 
ther, in  the  areas  where  we  deal  in 
loans  and  lending  guarantees,  some  of 
the  items  are  lower  and  some  are 
higher  than  in  past  legislation.  In  the 
end  they  come  out  about  even. 

We  are  not  just  throwing  money  at 
the  problem,  as  we  have  stated  for  so 
long. 

I  would  assiu%  the  gentleman  that 
our  committee  will  continue  with  dili- 
gence to  look  at  the  concerns  of  the 
gentleman,  and  any  time  we  come  to 
the  floor  of  this  House  we  wiU  consid- 
er the  same  concerns  that  the  gentle- 
man has,  that  we  do  not  create  a  mon- 
ster and  that  we  do  not  just  go  and 
throw  money  at  what  seems  to  be  a 
problem. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  that  I 
share  the  gentleman's  concern,  but  I 
think  that  within  the  limitations  in 
the  appropriations  process,  within  the 
limitations  that  we  have  from  OMB. 
within  the  limitations  that  have  been 
very  explicitly  shown  on  this  legisla- 
tion, with  the  reservations  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  within  our  groups, 
there  is  practically  no  area  where  we 
could  just  go  wild.  Of  that  I  assure  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  concern,  and  I 
assure  him  of  our  cooperation  and 
willingness  to  work  with  him  and  with 
others  of  like  mind. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman  also 
that  I  am  concerned  atwut  the  phe- 
nomenon to  which  he  refers.  In  fact, 
maybe  4  or  5  years  ago  there  was  a 
point  where  it  appeared  that  the  off- 
budget  activity  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  within  a  fiscal  year  was 
going  to  exceed  its  on-budget  activity, 
and  that  ought  to  be  the  point  at 
which  we  all  become  concerned  about 
what  is  going  on. 

But  with  regard  to  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  program,  which 
is  what  we  are  talkiiig  about  here 
today,  there  are  approximately 
277.000  agricultural  borrowers.  Some 
40,000  of  those  have  already  been 
given  some  Idnd  of  deferral  or  resched- 
uling or  some  sort  of  activity  like  that 
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by  the  Secretary  to  help  them  over 
the  difficult  period  In  which  they  find 
thonaelves.  The  Concress  feels  Im- 
peUed  to  speak  to  the  issue  of  how 
that  is  being  doing  because  some  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  feel  that  it  is  not 
being  done  evenly  in  every  county  and 
in  every  State  and  some  people  are 
getting  stretchout  assistance  and  some 
are  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Idr.  Be- 
THum)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Bfr.  BiAoiOAH.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Betuuke  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further  to 
me.  what  we  are  doing  here  is  not  em- 
powering the  Secretary  to  do  anything 
that  he  does  not  have  the  ability  to  do 
and  that  in  40,000  cases  he  has  not  al- 
ready done.  What  we  are  doing  here  is 
speaking  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
done  by  local  offices,  and  my  input  has 
been  to  try  to  keep  as  much  discretion- 
ary power  In  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary as  possible  and  still  allow  our  col- 
leagues who  are  upset  about  injustices 
that  they  believe  to  exist  in  one  part 
of  the  country  or  the  other  to  have 
some  opportimlty  to  speak  to  those  in- 
justices in  a  legl^tlve  manner. 

But  in  no  way  are  we  expanding 
upon  the  possibility  of  more  farm 
credit  being  extended  to  more  people 
or  extended  upon  more  favonUile 
terms,  because  there  are  already 
277.000  borrowers  out  there,  and 
40.000  are  already  getting  some  special 
assistance  under  existing  law. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  OREGO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BKl'UUNE.  I  jrleld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  OREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
Just  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  ques- 
tion. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  has  ad- 
dressed what  I  believe  to  be  one  of  the 
most  critical  issues  facing  us  during 
this  period  when  we  are  trying  to  not 
only  nurture  but  expand  the  recovery 
that  this  country  is  beginning  to  feel 
after  2  years  of  severe  recession,  and 
that  is  the  allocation  of  credit  in  the 
marketplace. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  a  marketplace 
atmosphere  we  have  historically  seen 
that  the  housing  industry  leads  us  out 
of  most  recessionary  periods,  and  the 
expansion  of  the  housing  activity  is 
the  key  to  leading  us  out  of  recession- 
ary periods.  But  yet,  as  the  Federal 
Government  begins  to  reallocate  fi- 
nances throughout  the  country,  do  we 
not  in  a  sense  show  the  effect  of  the 
housing  industry  to  be  competitive  in 
expanding  and  generating  the  type  of 
capital  it  needs  in  order  to  bring  us  to 
recoveary? 


Mr.  BETHtTNE.  Bfr.  Chairman,  the 
housing  industry  right  now  receives 
about  55  percent  of  the  various  credit 
assistance  programs  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  Invented  over  the  last  30  to 
40  years.  It  is  54  percent  to  be  exact. 
So  they  are  getting  a  substantial  subsi- 
dy, a  substantial  incentive,  and  sub- 
stantial encouragement  that  other  sec- 
tors are  not  getting. 

The  real  trouble  with  this  is  that  it 
is  a  political  decision  that  we  have 
made  that  they  should  get  that  sort  of 
allocation.  When  we  allocate  that 
much  to  them,  then  it  takes  that 
much  out  of  the  credit  market  that 
other  applicants  might  compete  for. 

I  am  not  sure  right  now  and  I  do  not 
think  this  Congress  is  sure  whether  we 
have  done  the  right  thing  in  all  of  the 
allocations  that  we  made,  and  that  is 
my  central  point.  I  cannot  answer  the 
gentleman's  question  because  Con- 
gress has  never  stepped  back  from  the 
lending  problem  and  asked  itself 
whether  or  not  we  have  made  wise 
choices  as  we  have  allocated  money  to 
housing,  as  we  have  allocated  it  to  ag- 
riculture, as  we  have  allocated  it  to 
shipbuilding  financing,  as  we  have  al- 
located it  to  Chrysler,  as  we  have  allo- 
cated it  to  New  York  City,  as  we  have 
allocated  it  to  synf  uels.  and  on  and  on. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Be- 
THTTNx)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Be- 
THUNE  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.  ) 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
can  only  state  the  general  thesis  in 
this  way:  That  I  am  convinced  that  we 
here  very  frequently  do  not  make 
really  good  economic  decisions.  We 
make  good  political  decisions,  and  in 
the  long  run  we  may  be  doing  some- 
thing that  wovild  be  disruptive  of  the 
economy  or  the  natural  forces  that  are 
working.  I  wish  that  we  had  some 
system  whereby  we  could  understand 
better  what  we  are  doing  and  make 
relative  judgments  in  a  larger  sense 
rather  than  make  them  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  tried  to 
answer  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  GRECKl.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  to  follow 
up  on  his  point,  are  we  not  essentially 
moving  in  a  arbitrary  manner  at  a 
time  when  what  we  need  to  do  is  move 
in  a  more  coherent  manner? 

Specifically,  when  we  are  coming  out 
of  a  recessionary  period,  should  we  not 
be  allowing  the  marketplace  to  settle 
where  the  funds  are  going  to  go  to  re- 
vitalize the  economy  rather  than 
having  the  Government,  in  what  is  es- 
sentially an  arbitrary  and  spotty 
manner,  make  decisions  in  that  area? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  say  this:  I  would  rather  trust 
the  forces  that  work  in  the  market- 
place and  the  choices  that  are  made 
there  than  trust  the  mess  that  we 


have  created  here,  which  is  an  "ad- 
hocracy."  We  need  to  do  something  if 
we  are  going  to  be  in  the  business  of 
allocating  credit  so  that  we  can  under- 
stand the  big  picture. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Bir.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  yiel^  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  (Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  has  the  oversight 
of  the  House  over  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  have  constantly 
had  oversight  hearings.  We  have 
watched  the  situation  very  closely,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
said.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  not  over- 
budgeted.  We  try  to  do  our  best  to 
stay  within  our  means  and  we  have 
tried  to  be  very  responsible  as  far  as 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  con- 
cerned in  lending  to  the  farm  people 
out  there  who  need  help  that  amount 
that  they  do  need  to  keep  going  and 
not  overdo  the  Job. 

Now,  we  are  not  responsible,  of 
course,  for  some  of  the  bad  years  that 
they  have  had  or  that  we  have  just  ex- 
perienced in  the  last  several  years.  If 
they  had  not  had  those  bad  years,  I 
think  we  would  see  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  in  a  much  better  situa- 
tion than  it  is  in  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  these  matters  to  our 
attentlon.    

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Jones)  for  his  contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Be- 
THTTirE)  has  expired. 

D  1610 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  section  10? 

If  not.  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 11. 

The  text  of  section  11  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 


COUIfTT  COmilTTEES 

Smc.  11.  Section  332  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1983)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(aXl)  In  each  county  or  area  in  which  ac- 
tivities are  carried  out  under  this  title,  there 
shall  be  a  county  committee  composed  of 
either  five  members  or  three  members,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  after  taidng 
Into  consideration  the  volume  of  loans  out- 
standing under  this  title  In  the  county  or 
area,  the  number  of  persons  who  are  bor- 
rowers having  such  loans  In  the  county  or 
area,  and  such  other  factors  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  deem  appropriate. 

"(2KA)  If  the  county  committee  Is  com- 
posed of  five  members— 

"(1)  three  of  the  members  shall  be  elected, 
from  among  their  number,  by  farmers  who 
reside  within  the  county  or  area  and  who 


either  are  borrowers  having  (am-type  loans 
made  under  this  title  or  the  Emergency  Ag- 
ricultural Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978  or 
are  eligible  to  vote  in  elections  of  local  com- 
mittees •■  provided  in  section  8(b)  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act  (18  UJB.C.  MOh(b)).  At  the  first  elecUon 
of  county  committee  members  under  this 
subsection,  one  member  shall  be  elected  for 
a  term  of  one  year,  one  member  shall  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  one 
member  shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  three 
years.  Thereafter,  on  an  annual  basis,  one 
member  of  the  county  committee  shall  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

"(11)  Two  of  the  members  of  the  county 
committee  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary. Of  the  members  first  appointed  under 
this  suliaecUon.  one  monber  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  one  year  and  one 
member  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years.  Thereafter,  appointed  members 
of  the  county  committee  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  three  years.  One  of  such  mem- 
bers shall  be  elected  from  among  individuals 
who  are  familiar  with  both  agricultural  and 
financial  conditions  In  the  county  or  area 
and  who  reside  in  the  county  or  area,  except 
that  If  none  of  the  elected  members  of  the 
county  committee  is  a  present  or  former 
borrower  on  loans  made  under  this  title  or 
the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1975,  such  appointed  member 
shall  be  appointed  from  among  such  bor- 
rowers, and  one  of  such  members  shall  be 
selected  from  Individuals  who  represent 
Federal  land  bank  associations  and  produc- 
tion credit  associations  organized  under  the 
Farm  Credit  Act  of  1971  (12  U.S.C.  2001 
note)  or  private  lending  institutions  serving 
the  county  or  area  and.  Insofar  as  practica- 
ble, who  reside  In  such  county  or  area. 

"(B)  If  the  county  committee  is  composed 
of  three  members— 

"(1)  Two  members  shall  be  elected,  from 
among  their  nimiber,  by  farmers  who  reside 
within  the  county  or  area  and  who  either 
are  borrowers  having  farm-type  loans  made 
under  this  title  or  the  Emergency  Agricul- 
tural Oedlt  Adjustment  Act  of  1978  or  are 
eligible  to  vote  In  elections  of  local  commit- 
tees as  provided  In  section  8(b)  of  the  SoU 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act 
(16  va.C.  S90(b)).  At  the  first  election  of 
county  committee  members  under  this  sub- 
section, one  member  shall  be  elected  for  a 
term  of  one  year  and  one  member  shall  be 
elected  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Thereafter, 
elected  members  of  the  county  committee 
shall  be  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years. 

"(11)  One  member  of  the  county  commit- 
tee shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  for 
a  term  of  three  years.  Such  member  shall  be 
selected  from  among  individuals  who  repre- 
sent Federal  land  bank  associations  and  pro- 
duction credit  aasociatioits  organized  under 
the  Farm  Oedlt  Act  of  1971  (12  U.S.C.  2001 
note),  private  lending  institutions  serving 
the  county  or  area,  or  present  or  former 
borrowers  on  loans  made  under  this  title  or 
the  Emergency  Agricultural  Oedit  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1978  and,  insofar  as  practicable, 
who  reside  in  such  county  or  area. 

"(3)  Elections  held  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  held  in  conjunction  with  regularly 
scheduled  elections  for  local  conmiittees 
under  section  8(b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
and  Domestic  Allotment  Act  (16  n.8.C. 
590h(b)).  No  elected  member  of  the  county 
committee  may  serve  for  more  than  three 
consecutive  terms  exclusive  of  the  term  to 
which  such  member  is  elected  at  the  first 
election  of  coimty  committee  members 
under  this  subsection.  The  Secretary  may 


i^tpoint  an  alternate  for  each  member  of 
the  county  committee.  Appointed  and  alter- 
nate members  of  the  county  committee 
shall  l>e  removable  by  the  Secretary  for 
cause.  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  regu- 
lations as  are  necessary  relating  to  the  elec- 
tion and  appointment  of  members  and  alter- 
nate members  of  the  county  commltteea.". 

(2)  in  subsection  (b).  after  "Secretary"  in- 
serting ",  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  set 
the  rates  of  compensation  at  a  level  which 
fairly  represents  the  value  of  the  service 
rendered  and  the  time  devoted  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  county  committee  by  its  mem- 
bers": and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c),  striking  out  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "If  the  committee  is  cc»npaaed  of  five 
members,  three  members  shall  constitute  a 
auorum;  if  the  committee  is  composed  of 
three  members,  two  members  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum.". 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  Are  there  amend- 
ments to  section  11? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  sec- 
tion 12. 

The  text  of  section  12  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

PROCEEDS  FROM  KtinCRALS 

Sk.  12.  Section  333  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  n.S.C. 
1983)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  subsection  (d),  striking  out  "and"  at 
the  end  thereof; 

(2)  in  subsection  (e),  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(f)  that  a  borrower  having  an  outstand- 
ing loan  made.  Insured  or  held  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  farm  ownership  purposes  under 
subtitle  A  farm  operating  purposes  under 
subtitle  B,  disaster  emergency  purposes 
under  subtitle  C,  or  economic  emergency 
purposes  under  the  Emergency  Agricultural 
Oedlt  Adjustment  Act  of  1978,  be  permitted 
to  use  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  or  lease  of 
oil.  gas,  or  other  minerals  and  the  proceeds 
from  royalties  generated  from  leases  of  oil 
or  gas  located  under  the  property  securing 
the  loan  to  make  prospective  scheduled  pay- 
ments on  the  loan.  Unless  the  appraised 
value  of  the  rights  to  oil,  gas,  or  other  min- 
erals is  specifically  Included  as  part  of  the 
appraised  value  of  property  securing  a  farm 
ownership  loan,  the  rights  to  oil,  gas  or 
other  minerals  located  under  the  property 
shall  not  be  considered  part  of  the  collateral 
securing  the  loan.". 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  (x>nsent  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  text  of  the  remainder  of  the 
bill.  H.R.  1190.  reads  as  follows: 

HOn(3  TO  BORROWERS  OP  AVAn.ABnJTT  OP 
PROTECTIVE  advances;  DISPOSmOH  OP  PROP- 
ERTT 

Sec.  13.  Section  335  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  UJS.C. 
1985)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a) 
"The  Secretary  shall,  in  writing.  Inform  all 
borrowers  who  receive  notice  of  foreclosure 
or  are  denied  additional  credit  under  this 


title  or  under  any  other  programs  adminis- 
tered by  Uw  Farmers  Home  Administration 
of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Secre- 
tary may  make  advances  uader  this  sutxeo- 
tion.";  and 

(2)  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  wheth- 
er real  property  administered  under  this 
title  or  the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit 
Adjustment  Act  of  1978  is  suitable  for  dispo- 
sition to  persons  eligible  for  assistance 
under  the  provisions  of  any  law  adminis- 
tered by  the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Real  property  shall  be  determined  to  be  - 
suitable  for  disposition  to  such  eligible  per- 
sons if  it  has  been  used,  or  is  currently  being 
used,  for  the  production  of  food,  fiber  or 
other  agricultural  products,  unless  agricul- 
ture is  not  a  permissible  use  of  the  property 
under  currently  applicable  local  land  use  or- 
dinances and  regulations.  Any  property 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  suita- 
ble for  such  purposes  shall  be  sold  by  the 
Secretary  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to 
such  eligible  persons  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  such  provisions:  Provided,  That,  if  real 
property  thus  offered  for  sale  has  not  been 
purchased  by  such  eligible  persons  within 
two  years  after  the  date  of  acquisition,  the 
Secretary  shaU  offer  such  real  property  for 
sale  to  units  of  State  and  local  government, 
and  to  private  nonprofit  organizations  de- 
scribed in  section  170(cK2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  if  such  units  of  government 
or  private  organizations  agree  to  continue 
the  agricultural  use  of  the  real  property  and 
to  reconvey  it  to  persons  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  this  chapter  at  the  earliest  prac- ' 
ticable  opportunity.  Real  property  which  is 
not  determined  suitable  for  sale  to  such  eli- 
gible persons  or  which  has  not  been  pur- 
chased by  such  persons  or  a  unit  of  State  or 
local  government  or  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nization In  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
provision,  within  three  years  from  the  date 
of  acquisition,  shall  be  sold  by  the  Secretary 
after  public  notice  at  public  sale  and.  if  no 
acceptable  bid  is  received,  then  by  negotiat- 
ed sale,  at  the  best  price  obtainable  for  cash 
or  on  secured  credit  without  regard  to  the 
laws  governing  the  disposition  of  excess  or 
surplus  property  of  the  United  States.  The 
terms  of  such  sale  shall  require  an  initial 
downpayment  and  the  remainder  of  the 
sales  price  payable  in  Installments  with  in- 
terest on  unpaid  balance  at  the  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  but  not  in  any 
event  at  rates  and  terms  more  favorable 
than  those  legally  permissible  for  eligible 
borrowers.  Any  conveyances  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  include  all  of  the  interest  of  the 
United  States  including  mineral  rights.". 

DEPmiTIOW  OP  OWMER-OPERATOR 

Sec.  14.  Section  343(3)  of  the  CortsoUdated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1991(3))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "in  the 
State  of  Hawaii". 

REAUTHORIZATION 

Sic.  15.  Section  346  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1994)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  in- 
sured, or  made  to  be  sold  and  insured,  from 
the  Agriciiltural  Credit  Insurance  Fund 
during  fiscal  year  1983,  insured  operating 
loans  in  an  aggregate  amount  of 
$1,600,000,000.  Of  that  amount,  not  leas 
than  $200,000,000  shall  be  available  for  new 
borrowers.  As  used  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  phrase  'new  borrowers'  means  ag- 
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licultursl  producers  who  did  not  receive  any 
fum  opermUng  credit  fnxn  the  Farmers 
Home  Admlniatrmtlon  durinc  fiscal  year 
IMS  or  that  part  of  fiscal  year  1M3  ending 
on  the  date  of  ouctment  of  this  subsection. 
"(fXl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  not  leas  than  30  per  centum  of 
the  funds  that  msy  be  used  for  insured 
loans  for  farm  ownership  purposes,  and  not 
less  than  20  per  centime  of  funds  that  may 
be  used  for  insured  loans  for  farm  operating 
purposes  during  fiscal  year  1983  shall  be 
iw/w  available  for  loans  to  low-income,  lim- 
ited-reaouroes  applicants  to  the  extent 
needed  to  meet  applications  filed  by  such 
farmers  who  are  eligible  for  such  loans. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  written 
notification  to  aU  farm  borrowers  and  appli- 
cants for  farm  loans  under  this  title,  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of 
1983,  of  the  provisions  of  this  title  relating 
to  low-lnc(Hne,  limited-resource  farmers  and 
the  procediu-es  by  which  persons  may  apply 
for  loans  under  the  low-income,  limited-re- 
source farmer  program. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section— 

"(1)  loans  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984, 
1985.  and  1986  are  authorized  to  be  insured. 
or  made  to  be  sold  and  Insured,  or  guaran- 
teed under  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insur- 
ance Fund  as  follows: 
"(A)  real  esUte  loans.  $1,000,000,000; 
"(B)  operating  loans.  $1,860,000,000:  and 
"(C)  emergency  loans  in  amounts  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  needs  from  natural  disas- 
ters. 

Not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the  funds 
that  may  be  used  for  Insured  loans  for  farm 
ownership  purposes  and  not  less  than  20  per 
centum  of  the  funds  that  may  be  used  for 
Insured  loans  for  farm  operating  purposes 
shall  be  made  available  for  loans  to  low- 
income,  limited-resource  applicants  to  the 
extent  needed  to  meet  applications  filed  by 
such  farmers  who  are  eligible  for  such 
loans.  The  Secretary  shall  inform  in  writing 
all  applicants  for  loans  for  farm  ownership 
and  farm  operating  purposes  of  the  avail- 
ability of  the  loan  program  for  low-income, 
limited-resource  borrowers  and  the  general 
nature  of  the  program. 

"(2)  loans  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984. 
1985.  and  1986  are  authorized  to  be  insured, 
or  niade  to  be  sold  and  Insured,  or  guaran- 
teed under  the  Rural  Development  Insur- 
ance Fund  as  follows: 

"(A)  insured  water  and  sewer  facility 
loans.  $500,000,000: 

"(B)  Industrial  development  loans. 
$1,000,000,000:  and 

"(C)  Insured  community  facility  loans. 
$300,000,000.". 

aXSIDKIlT  AUXRS 

Sac.  16.  Section  348  of  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  E)evelopment  Act  (7  n.S.C. 
1996)  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof:  ":  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Secretary  shall,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  publish 
such  regulations  in  the  Federal  Register  not 
later  than  sixty  days  after  enactment  of  the 
Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1983". 

ASMXmSTKATIOIl  OP  GUAXAITRXD  PARM  LOAII 
PROORAMS 

Sac.  17.  (a)  The  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1921  note) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"Sac.  349.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title: 


"(a)  The  Secretary  shaU  esUblish.  In  each 
State  office  of  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration organised  by  the  Secretary  under 
the  authority  of  section  331(a)  of  this  title, 
a  Guaranteed  Farm  Loan  Program  Unit  (re- 
ferred to  in  this  secUon  as  the  Unit').  The 
Unit  shall  operate  and  administer  within 
the  area  for  which  the  State  office  is  re- 
sponsible the  programs  for  guarantees  of 
farm-type  loans  for  farm  ownership  pur- 
poses under  subtitle  A.  farm  operating  pur- 
poses under  subtitle  B.  and  disaster  emer- 
gency purposes  under  subtitle  C  of  this  title, 
and  economic  emergency  purposes  under 
the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1978.  Such  programs  may  not 
be  operated  or  administered  by  county  or 
district  offices  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  ensure— 

"(1)  that  each  Unit  has  sufficient  staff  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  promptly,  effi- 
ciently, and  effectively; 

"(2)  within  the  limito  of  authorizations 
therefor,  that  each  Unit  has  funds  adequate 
to  meet  the  demands  in  the  area  for  which 
it  is  responsible  for  loan  guarantee  for  each 
of  the  purposes  enumerated  in  section  (a)  of 
this  section;  and 

"(3)  that  the  Unit  Informs  all  private  agri- 
cultural lenders  in  the  area  for  which  it  Is 
responsible  of  the  existence  of  such  loan 
guarantees  and  how  they  may  be  utilized  by 
lenders  and  borrowers.". 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regxilatlons 
to  implement  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  wtiich  shall  Include  ad- 
justments of  the  administrative  structure  of 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  neces- 
sary to  accommodate  such  provisions. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  become  effective  ninety  days 
after  enactment  of  this  Act  and  sliall  apply 
to  applications  for  guarantees  filed  and 
guarantee  commitments  made  on  and  after 
such  effective  date. 

KCONOMIC  EKKRGKIfCT  LOAM  PROORAM 

Sac.  18.  The  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Adjustment  Act  of  1978  (7  U.S.C. 
prec.  1961  note)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  In  section  202.  striking  out  "The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  may"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shaU"; 

(3)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  206, 
after  "interest".  Inserting  ",  but  that  is  not 
excessive  for  such  purpose":  and 

(3)  In  section  211— 

(A)  striking  out  "September  30.  1982"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30, 
1984";  and 

(B)  immediately  after  "$600,000,000."  in- 
serting '.  except  that.  In  fiscal  year  1983. 
such  $600,000,000  shall  be  in  addition  to  the 
total  amount  of  money  borrowed  under  con- 
tracts of  guarantee  entered  Into  under  the 
authorization  provided  In  the  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 18.  1982  (Public  Law  97-370;  96  SUt. 
1799)". 

EPPacrrvK  date 
Sac.    19.   Except   as   otherwise   provided 
herein,   the   provisions   of   this   Act   shall 
become  effective  upon  enactment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might.  I  think 
the  other  side  has  talked  to  the  rank- 
ing Members  and  talked  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Joints).  The 
gentleman  from  Arkansas.  Mr.  John 


Paul  Hammsrschiiidt.  had  an  amend- 
ment a  while  ago  to  section  3. 

If  it  would  be  in  order.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  open  up  section  3 
only  for  the  purpose  of  aUowing  the 
amendment  on  the  commiuilty  serv- 
ices section,  which  is  an  amendment 
exactly  like  the  one  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa.  Mr.  Nkal 
Smith,  that  allowed  the  acceptance  on 
water  and  sewer  at  the  lowest  possible 
interest  rates.  This  one  would  do  the 
same  thing  on  the  community  services. 

Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA.  ISi.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mx.  Chairman,  in 
the  spirit  of  cooperation,  we  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  gentleman 
making  the  appropriate  unanimous- 
consent  request  and  then  allowing  the 
House  to  work  its  will. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  reopen  section  3 
only  for  the  purpose  of  adopting  an 
amendment  which  I  will  offer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AKEIfDMKirT  OPPERZD  BT  MR.  WATKIHS 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Cliairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Watkihs: 

Page  8.  immediately  after  line  8.  insert  the 
following: 

"(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 'The  interest  rate  on  loans  for  essential 
community  facilities  shall  be  the  lower  of  (1) 
the  rate  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the  loan  ap- 
proval, or  (ii)  the  rate  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  the  loan  closing.'." 

Mr.  WATKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  very 
familiar  with  this  psutlcular  amend- 
ment in  which  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  HAUtERSCHiaoT)  and 
myself  are  interested  in.  It  does  the 
same  thing  as  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  did  on  the  water  and  sewer  sec- 
tion, that  would  allow  them  to  accept 
the  lowest  rates  possible  on  the  com- 
munity service  loans. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment and  for  his  continuous  work  for 
the  rural  areas  of  this  country. 

Blr.  WATKINS.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Watkihs). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  DK  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  yield  to  the  gentlenum  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  PESfNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Emergency  Agricultur- 
al Credit  Act.  It  Is  Imperative  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  be  di- 
rected to  respond  positively  to  the 
needs  of  farmers  who  have  been  devas- 
tated by  economic  circumstances 
beyond  their  control.  It  is  also  neces- 
sary that  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration be  provided  sufficient  funding 
authority  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
these  farmers.  This  bill  accomplishes 
both  these  objectives. 

Additional  farmers  will  be  seeking 
loans  from  the  Fanners  Home  Admin- 
istration for  this  growing  season.  This 
measure  provides  authority  to  meet 
that  demand  thirough  operating  loans 
and  emergency  loans. 

Some  current  Farmers  Home  bor- 
rowers who  have  been  good  managers 
ere  experiencing  difficulty  repasring 
loans.  This  measure  directs  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  to  offer  re- 
scheduling, or  in  some  cases  deferrals, 
to  keep  these  good  managers  in  busi- 
ness and  to  provide  them  a  better  op- 
portunity to  get  back  on  track  in 
pasring  off  their  loans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  encourage 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Farmers  Home  Administration  of- 
ficials to  administer  this  law  with  con- 
cern and  sensitivity.  The  agricultural 
community  needs  help.  Farmers  need 
help.  The  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Act  of  1983,  which  I  have 
coauthored,  will  help  farmers  through 
this  growing  season. 

I  urge  a  favorable  vote. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. I  appreciate  very  much  the  effort 
which  the  gentleman  dedicates  to  our 
committee  and  the  workings  of  our 
committee  and  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  the  diligent  work  that  he  is 
doing  in  behalf  of  agriculture  and 
rural  America. 

AMXHDHXirT  OPPKRKD  BY  MR.  MADIGAR 

Mr.    MADIGAN.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Madigait 
On  page  20  strike  the  quoted  material  on 
lines  18  through  line  23  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof,  the  following:  ".  except  that,  in 
fiscal  year  1983,  the  total  amount  author- 
ized ShaU  be  $300,000,000.  of  which  not  less 
than  $150,000,000  shall  be  for  insured  loans, 
and  except  that,  in  fiscal  year  1984.  not  less 
than    $300,000,000    shall    be    for    insured 
loans." 

Mr.  MADIGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Ui.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  third  part  of  the  agreement 
reached  between  the  principals  work- 
ing toward  a  resolution  of  the  conflicts 
about  this  bill  and  it  merely  reduces 
the  figure  for  fiscal  year  1983  from 
$1.2  billion  to  $300  million  and  then 
further  states  that  $150  million  of 
that  shall  be  for  insured  loans  and  the 
other  $150  million  for  guaranteed 
loans. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GAR2^.  Again,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  stated  on  the  two  previous 
amendments  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois,  in 
the  spirit  of  compromise  we  are  pre- 
pared to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion and  for  his  cooperation  and,  most 
importantly,  for  his  friendship. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes- 
terday the  Department  of  Agriculture 
issued  a  statement  of  its  objections  to 
H.R.  1190,  the  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Act  of  1983.  The  inaccuracies 
contained  in  this  statement  must  be 
addressed. 

First,  the  administration  continues 
to  chai^terize  the  deferral  provision 
of  H.R.  1190  as  a  moratoriiun.  Cate- 
gorically, the  deferral  provision  is  not 
a  moratorium.  The  deferral  provision 
provides  directed  assistance  to  only 
those  borrowers  who  are  in  need  of  as- 
sistance. Additionally,  need  is  not  the 
only  qualifying  criteria.  To  be  eligible, 
the  borrower  must  meet  the  following 
requirements:  Prove  he  has  followed 
good  management  practices,  prove  he 
has  suffered  losses  relating  to  his 
farming  operation  due  to  natural  and 
economic  conditions  which  are  beyond 
his  control,  prove  he  is  unable  to 
repay  the  loan  in  question  in  a(x»rd- 
ance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  loan,  and  submit  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  his  financial  condition. 
To  suggest,  as  the  administration  has 
done,  not  once,  but  repeatedly,  that 
any  Farmers  Home  Administration 
borrower  can  and  will  simply  decide  to 
demand  and  receive  a  deferral  on  the 
pajrment  of  interest  and  principal  on 
his  loan,  is  to  be  less  than  remotely  fa- 
miliar with  the  deferral  provisions 
contained  in  this  measure.  Additional- 
ly, as  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
should  understand,  other  loan  servic- 
ing alternatives  must  be  considered 


before  a  deferral  can  be  granted.  If  a 
deferral  is  granted,  the  repayment  ob- 
ligation of  the  borrower  is  not  forgiven 
or  erased,  the  loan  repayments  are 
merely  delayed  temporarily.  The  obli- 
gation to  repay  the  loan  is  not  elimi- 
nated. 

The  administration  has  also  charac- 
terized the  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Act  of  1983  as  unneeded  legisla- 
tion. The  Committee  on  Agriculture 
approved  and  reported  this  legislation 
to  the  House  by  a  vote  of  35  to  3  based 
on  the  need  for  this  legislation.  The- 
fact  that  the  percentage  of  Farmers 
Home  Administration  farm  loan  pro- 
gram borrowers  who  are  delinquent 
has  increased  from  26  percent  in  1979 
to  52  percent  this  year  underscores  the 
need  for  the  passage  of  the  Emergency 
Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1983  and 
the  degree  of  financial  stress  in  our 
Nation's  agricultural  economy  to 
which  this  legislation  responds.  The 
provision  of  credit  alone  will  not  re- 
store profitability  to  our  agricultural 
economy,  but  credit  must  be  made 
available  to  our  Nation's  food  and 
fiber  producers  if  they  are  to  continue 
to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  American 
people  and  consumers  throughout  the 
world.* 

•  Bir.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  proposed  emergency 
agricultural  credit  legislation,  and 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  sen- 
timents so  articulately  stated  by  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  have  heard 
during  this  fl(x>r  debate  is  accurate: 
The  agricultural  community  in  our 
Nation,  the  breadbasket  of  the  United 
States,  has  again  become  the  forgot- 
ten segment  of  our  society,  even 
though  one  of  the  most  important. 

In  1896,  William  Jennings  Bryan 
stated  that,  if  our  cities  were  leveled 
but  our  farms  left  intact,  "the  cities 
would  spring  up  again  as  if  by  magic," 
but  destroy  the  farms  and  leave  the 
cities  untouched,  "and  grass  wUl  grow 
in  the  streets  of  a  thousand  cities  and 
towns." 

Our  farms  are  slowly  but  surely 
being  destroyed— being  destroyed  by 
governmental  apathy,  and  by  the  spec- 
ulation of  an  unfair  economic  system. 

I  am  a  distressed  witness  to  this  de- 
struction, for  my  own  22d  Congres- 
sional District  is  the  home  of  the 
Orange  County  "black-dirt"  area^ 
where  45  percent  of  all  onions  con- 
sumed east  of  the  Mississippi  are 
grown,  where  a  large  percentage  of 
our  celery,  our  lettuce,  our  carrots, 
and  other  truck  vegetables  are  grown. 

During  my  10  years  in  Congress,  I 
have  seen  too  many  of  our  vegetable 
growers  driven  into  bankruptcy.  I  have 
seen  some  of  our  choicest  farmland 
sold  at  public  auction  because  the 
growers  could  not  keep  up  with  the 
debts  arising  from  natural  disasters 
and  from  depressed  markets.  I  have 
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seen  floodwaten  time  and  time  again 
swen>  newly  planted  vegetable  seed- 
lings downstream,  and  have  seen  grow- 
ers cry  because  they  were  at  their  debt 
limit  and  did  not  have  the  capital  to 
r^lant. 

Two  weeks  ago.  our  black-dirt  farm- 
lands flooded  again.  The  Wallkill 
River  overflows  its  banks  regularly, 
but  from  time  to  time— in  1955,  in 
1972.  and  in  1983— the  flooding  was  es- 
pecially severe,  coming  at  a  time  when 
newly  planted  crops  and  fertilizer  were 
destroyed. 

The  flooding  of  April  1983  resulted 
in  immediate  physical  damages  of  over 
$3  million.  The  1983  onion  crop  is  now 
somewhere  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  We 
will  not  know  until  after  the  flood 
waters  recede— and  they  have  not  yet 
begun  to  recede— what  the  total  pro- 
duction losses  for  1983  will  be.  It  is 
possible  that  the  growers  may  not  be 
able  to  produce  any  crops  or  income 
this  year. 

From  the  hour  that  the  floodwaters 
hit.  I  was  on  hand  with  the  growers, 
listening  to  their  tales  of  despair.  The 
nnHA  was  on  hand  immediately,  and 
was  prompt  with  its  disaster  declara- 
tion. But  the  aid  which  will  be  forth- 
coming to  repair  physical  damage  may 
prove  to  be  too  little  and  too  late  if 
the  growers  do  not  receive  sufficient 
relief  from  their  burdensome  out- 
standing debts. 

The  legislation  before  the  House 
provides  significant  assistance  to  our 
distressed  farmers  by  extending  the 
m«»<miim  repayment  period  for  con- 
solidated or  rescheduled  farm  oper- 
ation loans  from  7  to  15  years.  Our 
growers  need  and  wiD  welcome  such 
realistic  relief.  It  adjusts  the  interest 
rate  to  the  rate  of  their  earlier  loan,  or 
the  c\irrent  rate,  whichever  Is  lower.  It 
establishes  a  5-percent  interest  rate 
for  low-income  areas,  but  provides  a 
m^TlTniim  of  no  more  than  7  percent  if 
a  growers  median  family  income  is  not 
above  the  statewide  nonurban  income. 
Perhaps  the  most  welcome  provision 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  however,  is 
the  two-step  loan  deferral  process, 
which  will  require  USDA  to  forgo  f ore- 
dosiu-e  on  and  consolidate,  reschedule, 
or  reamortize  any  loans  to  reflect  the 
borrower's  financial  situation. 

For  the  growers  in  New  York's  22d 
Congressional  District,  and  through- 
out the  Nation,  who  have  lived 
through  the  horror  of  seeing  their 
friends  and  neighbors  forced  into  fore- 
closure proceedings,  this  bill  is  a  wel- 
come ray  of  hope  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel.  After  years  of  wondering,  will 
I  be  next?,  our  growers  now  will  laiow 
that  they  have  a  friend  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  bill  is  a  bill  of  rights  for  our  ag- 
ricultural interests,  who  have  for  too 
long  been  the  forgotten  stepchildren 
of  our  society. 

Bdr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  veg- 
etable growers  of  New  Torli.  and  on 


behalf  of  the  agricultural  interest  of 
our  Nation.  I  support  this  legislation 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  like- 
wise.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  the  bill?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nattire  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Natchzr)  having  assimied  the  chair, 
Mr.  Fuppo,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  1190)  to  provide 
emergency  credit  assistance  to  farm- 
ers, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  158,  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not.  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  biU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 
and  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  378,  nays 
35.  not  voting  19,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  79] 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 


Alborta 

Alexander 

Andrews  (NO 

AndrewaCTX) 

Anthony 

Applecate 

Aapin 

AuColn 


BarUett 
Bateman 


YEAS— 378 

BaUa 
BedeU 
Beilenaon 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Berman 
BeviU 
•Blaol 
BUirakis 
BUley 
Boeblert 
Boa> 
Boland 
Boner 


Bonlor 

Bonker 

BonU 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhiU 

Bryant 


Burton 

Byron 

Carney 

Carper 

CaiT 

Chandler 

Chaitpell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TZ) 

Collins 

Conte 

Cooyera 

Cooper 

Corooraa 

Couchlln 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Daub 

Davis 

delaOana 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Didclnson 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorsan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Bdcar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Bncllsh 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Evans (LA) 

Evans  (Hj) 

FasceU 

Pasio 

Pelshan 

Peiiaio 

Fiedler 

Fish 

Flll>po 

Florio 

FocUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenael 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Oil>bons 

Oilman 

Oingrich 

OUckman 

Oonsalez 

Ooodllng 

Oore 

Oradlson 

Oramm 

Oray 

Oreen 

Ouarini 

Ounderson 

HaU,  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 


Bammenclimidt 

Bailee 

BaosenCID) 

HarUn 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Bertel 

Hifhtower 

Hller 

Hlllis 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Boyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Bughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 


Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levlne 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

LIplnslLi 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA> 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martinez 

Matnii 

MavToules 

MazsoU 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

M(^CoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McBwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 

MiUer  (OH) 

MineU 

Btflnlsh 

MitcheU 

Moakley 


Mollnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrsaek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NiehoU 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortis 

Owens 

Oxley 

Panetu 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Peridns 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowaki 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schulae 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Slkorski 

SlUander 

Simon 

SUisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 
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Stenholm 

Vaodergrtff 

Williams  (OB) 

Stokes 

Vento 

Wilson 

Btudds 

Volkmer 

Winn 

SuDdqulst 

Walgren 

WIrth 

Swift 

Walker 

Wise 

Synar 

WaUina 

Wolf 

Tallon 

Waxman 

Wolpe 

Weavo' 

Wortley 

Taualn 

Weber 

Wyden 

Thomas  (CA) 

Weiss 

Wylie 

Thomas  (GA) 

Wheat 

Tates 

Torres 

Whitehurst 

Tatron 

Tonieelli 

WhiUey 

Toung(AK> 

Trailer 

Whittaker 

Toung(nj) 

Udall 

Whitten 

Toung  (MO) 

VatenUne 

Williams  (MT) 
NAYS-35 

Zataloeki 

Azidcnon 

Oregg 

Paul 

Archer 

BaU(OH) 

Reld 

Ba/lti^Mi 

Hansen  (DT) 

Rudd 

Bethune 

Holt 

Schaefer 

Chappie 

Schneider 

Conable 

Mack 

Shumway 

Craig 

MacKay 

Smith.  Denny 

Crane,  Daniel 

Martin  (IL) 

Stark 

Crane,  Philip 

McDonald 

Stump 

Dannemeyer 

Nielaon 

Vucanovich 

Dreier 

Ottinger 

Zschau 

Fields 

Packard 

NOT  VOTINO-19 

Annuncio 

lAntos 

Stratum 

Barnard 

Martin  (NT) 

Taylor 

CampbeU 

McCain 

Towns 

Daschle 

McKlnney 

VanderJagt 

Eckart 

Miller  (CA) 

Wright 

HaU  (DO 

Schumer 

Johnson 

Solan 
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D  1630 

Messrs.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE,  CHAP- 
PIE. REID,  CRAIG,  and  PACKARD 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay."  

Messrs.  MOORE,  LUKEN,  and  LIV- 
INGSTON changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  biU  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.    ECKART.    Mr.    Chairman. 


on 


rollcall  No.  79  I  was  detained  on  offi- 
cial business  and  arrived  in  the  Cham- 
ber moments  after  the  vote  was  con- 
cluded. Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "aye." 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
CORRECTIONS  IN  ENGROSS- 
MENT OF  H.R.  1190,  EMERGEN- 
CY AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 
ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill.  H.R.  1190,  the 
Clerk  be  authorized  to  correct  section 
numbers,  punctuation  marlEs,  and 
cross  references,  and  to  delete  the  sec- 
tion headings  on  page  2,  line  5  and  on 
page  9.  line  4. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1640 
GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DK  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  H.R.  1190,  the  bill  Just 
passed.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
vote  on  final  passsage  of  H.R.  1190.  I 
was  present  and  on  the  floor.  Inexpli- 
cably, my  vote  was  not  recorded.  Had 
it  been  recorded.  I  would  be  recorded 
as  voting  "aye." 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO 
EXPUNGE  ROLLCALL  77 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  during  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  1190,  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  by  unanimous 
consent  vacated  the  recorded  vote.  No. 
77,  on  the  Watldns  amendment  and  or- 
dered a  new  recorded  vote.  No.  78. 

While  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
may  by  unanimous  consent  vacate  pro- 
ceedings had  therein,  it  may  not  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  House  ex- 
punge a  record  vote  from  the  Record. 

I,  therefore,  now  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  rollcall  77  be  expunged  from 
the  Record  and  Journal  and  that  any 
Members  recorded  on  rollcall  77,  but 
not  on  rollcall  78.  be  recorded  as  if 
they  had  voted  on  the  second  recorded 
vote.  

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  would  request  a  response  from  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  This 
Member  was  on  the  floor  at  the  time 
that  that  unanimous-consent  request 
was  made  and  he  did  not  object. 

Does  the  majority  leader  agree  that 
this  was  probably  not  the  most  propi- 
tious parliamentary  solution  to  the 
problem? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

First,  humility  requires  me  to  state 
that  I  am  a  simple,  humble  majority 
whip,  and  the  servant  of  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Ebccuse 
me,  I  anticipated. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  in  response  to  the  gentle- 
man's question  there  were  unusual  cir- 
cumstances  in   which   a   number   of 


Members  arrived  on  the  floor,  having 
believed  they  were  still  in  time  to 
record  a  vote  that  they  thought  was 
then  pending.  Inf erentially,  this  group 
was  about  roughly  half  Republicans 
and  half  Democratic.  It  was  balanced 
politically.  And  they  arrived  on  the 
floor  and  foimd  to  their  surprise  that 
the  rollcall  had  been  concluded. 

It  was  then  determined  that  a  re- 
quest for  unanimous  consent  to  vacate 
the  previous  rollcall  should  be  request- 
ed, and  permission  was  granted  and  a 
new  rollcall  was  held. 

The  problem  is  that  on  that  second 
rollcall  a  few  Members  recorded  on 
the  first  rollcall  were  not  recorded  on 
the  second  and  those  Members  were 
thus  disadvantaged  by  the  repetition 
of  the  vote  on  the  second  rollcall. 

This  request  is  to  vacate  that  first 
rollcall.  No.  77,  and  substitute  all 
those  who  voted  on  either  rollcall  on 
the  Record  on  rollcall  78  so  everyone 
is  protected,  and  yes,  I  will  tell  the 
gentleman  it  is  an  unusual  circum- 
stance that  I  hope  is  not  necessary  to 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  would 
the  current  majority  whip  agree  that 
this  is  in  no  way  a  precedent  for  this 
type  of  procedure  and  that  other  par- 
liamentary remedies  are  available  and 
should  be  used  in  the  future. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  it  is  certainly  no  precedent 
for  any  future  action  and  as  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  any  Member  is 
entitled  to  block  this  request  or  any 
similar  one  in  the  future,  and  I  hope 
that  the  situation  does  not  arise  again. 
I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Further 
reserving  the  right  to  object  would  the 
current  majority  whip  agree  with  me 
then  that  if  this  current  situation 
arises  in  the  future,  if  I  am  on  the 
floor.  I  will  object,  and  if  he  is  on  the 
floor,  he  wUl  object  to  a  unanimous 
consent? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  would  not  attempt  to  bind 
my  objection.  If  he  is  on  the  floor,  he 
certainly  can  exercise  his  right  to 
object.  I  would  prefer  to  say  that  I 
hope  the  circumstances  do  not  arise 
again. 

All  Members,  however,  have  a  com- 
mendable zeal  in  carrs^lng  out  their 
duties  to  wish  to  be  recorded  on  votes. 
And  I  think  we  have  to  take  into 
effect  that  that  is  what  we  are  aUow- 
ing  Members  to  do.  to  record  the  vote 
that  they  cast  on  one  of  these  two  oc- 
casions and  to  be  so  recorded  in  the' 
Record. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  does  not 
object.  I  hope  this  can  t>e  accepted.  I 
hope  it  does  not  occai  again. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 
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The  SPIU^KER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman     from    Washington     (Mr. 

Fotsr)?         

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  to  ask 
the  distinguished  gentleman,  the  ma- 
jority whip,  a  couple  of  questions. 

In  the  miajority  whip's  recollection, 
when  was  the  last  time  that  this  type 
of  a  unanimous-consent  request  was 
made,  does  the  gentleman  know? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Well,  I  can  recaU  a  con- 
dition where  one  of  our  Members,  very 
recently  deceased,  asked  that  a  vote  be 
vacated  on  a  bill  in  order  that  a  roll- 
caU  be  had.  The  vote  was  taken  by 
voice,  and  the  Member  requested  that 
the  vote  be  vacated  so  that  a  rollcall 
vote  could  be  taken. 

I  cannot  recall  any  circumstance  pre- 
cisely similar  to  the  ones  that  are  in- 
volved here,  but  I  again  would  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  what  we  are 
doing  is  simply  reflecting  in  one  roll- 
call  vote  what  occurred  in  two  and  al- 
lowing every  Member  who  voted  on 
either  one  of  those  roUcalls  to  be  re- 
corded in  the  Rkcord  and  to  expunge 

the  first  vote. 

Mr.  CXDURTER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Bir.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(BCr.  LtmcRCH). 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Ui.  Speaker,  if  I 
could  address  the  distinguished  major- 
ity whip,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
at  least  one  if  not  more  than  one 
Member  voted  one  way  on  one  vote 
and  another  way  on  the  other. 

And  my  question  is.  If  that  is  the 
case,  how  are  we  going  to  count  this 
out?  I  mean  ttiis  is  an  extremely  ex- 
traordlnary  situation  we  have. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  advise  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Litngren) 
that  he  is  advised  that  there  are  no 
changed  votes  involved. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  that  is  my  understanding, 
that  there  are  no  changed  votes.  If 
there  were  any,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  last  vote  control. 

Mr.  DC  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GAR21A.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  tell  the 
gentleman  that  managing  the  bill 
under  quite  difficult  circumstances  as 
we  were  working  very  diligently  to 
strike  a  compromise  in  what  can  be 
technically  complicated  legislation, 
one  of  the  votes  that  was  taken  was 
asked  by  a  Member  to  really  allow 
some  time  for  the  conclusion  of  the 
agreement. 

Then  I  was  informed  as  there  were 
about  20  or  25  Members  in  the  well  of 
the  House  that  the  clock  in  the  com- 
mittee room  was  not  working  properly, 
and  that  that  was  the  reason  for  their 


coming  a  few  seconds  beyond  the  time 
that  the  vote  was  finalized. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  advise  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  especially  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Luif- 
ORDf)  that  there  was  at  least  one 
changed  vote.  The  Chair  has  since 
been  advised  that  there  was  a  changed 
vote. 

The  Chair  advised  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lumorsn)  that 
there  were  no  changed  votes. 

The  Chair  has  been  advised  that 
there  is  a  changed  vote. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington,  the  majori- 
ty whip. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
I  had  been  advised  there  are  no 
changed  votes,  I  would  like  to  say  for 
the  Record  that  I  am  requesting  unsui- 
imous  consent  that  anyone  who  voted 
on  rollcall  Nos.  77  or  78  be  recorded  on 
rollcall  78  and  that  77  be  expunged 
from  the  Record  and  the  Journal. 

In  the  event  that  a  Member  voted  on 
both  such  rollcalls  it  shall  be  conclu- 
sive that  his  vote  on  78  will  be  includ- 
ed as  the  final  vote  of  that  particular 
amendment. 

So  in  the  event  there  are  any  such 
differences,  the  rollcall  on  78  will  in 
all  cases  control  for  a  Member  who 
voted  on  rollcall  78. 

D  1650 

Only  in  the  case  where  a  Member 
voted  on  rollcall  No.  77  and  not  on 
rollcall  No.  78  will  we  be  transferring  a 
vote  from  one  rollcall  to  another. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  F^irther  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  conclude  the 
reasoning  beliind  the  request,  as  I 
stated  to  the  gentleman,  there  were  20 
or  25  Members,  one  of  whom  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  clock  in  the 
committee  room  did  not  work  and  that 
they  were  timing  themselves  accord- 
ingly. Were  it  just  a  matter  of  one 
Member  being  here  late.  I  would  not 
have  done  so.  Therefore,  In  the  spirit 
of  compromise  that  permeated  what 
we  were  doing  with  the  substance  of 
the  legislation,  I  felt  that  I  would  do 
to  others  as  I  would  have  them  do 
unto  me.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  I 
made  the  motion  to  vacate  the  vote  at 
the  time. 

I  feel  some  responsibility  for  the 
concern  of  the  gentleman,  but  I  want 
to  assure  him  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  that  I  certainly  would  not 
make  the  same  motion  again;  but 
under  the  circumstances  at  the  time, 
the  way  that  the  legislation  was  pro- 


gressing and  in  the  spirit  that  we  were 
working,  I  felt  it  appropriate,  even 
though  it  was  an  extraordinary 
motion,  and  that  was  the  main  reason 
behind  making  the  motion.  No  objec- 
tion was  heard  at  the  time. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  how  would  the 
chairman  respond  to  the  problem:  I 
have  been  assured  that,  according  to 
the  recollection  of  people  on  the  floor, 
this  has  never  been  done  before,  and  I 
am  sure,  also,  that  if  we  do  it  today,  if 
it  is  permitted  today,  there  is  going  to 
be  a  compatible  reason  tomorrow  or 
next  week,  there  is  going  to  be  per- 
haps 30  Members  here  late  and  they 
are  going  to  attempt  to  gain  this  type 
of  recognition  for  this  type  of  uiuuii- 
mous-consent  request. 

I  would  like  either  one  of  the  two 
gentlemen  to  respond  to  the  question 
as  to  what  type  of  precedent  this  is 
going  to  set. 

Now,  you  can  say  it  is  not  going  to, 
but  I  submit  that  it  is  obviously  going 
to. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  majority  whip,  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  think  this 
has  been  a  difficult  experience  for  ev- 
erybody on  the  floor,  and  I  think,  be- 
cause of  that,  we  are  not  going  to  have 
any  repetition  of  the  request  or  the 
agreement  of  the  request  to  take  an 
additional  vote. 

That  is  what  led  to  this  problem. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  was  acting 
in  very  good  faith  as  the  bill  man- 
anger. 

Now.  having  done  so,  there  are  some 
Members  who  voted  on  the  first  roll- 
call who  were  not  present  on  the 
second.  Our  only  hope  is  to  protect 
those  Members  from  being  disadvan- 
taged by  expunging  the  Record  on 
rollcall  No.  77  and  allowing  their  vote 
to  be  attached  to  rollcaU  No.  78.  They 
are,  to  some  extent,  those  who  are  the 
unfortunate  bystanders,  so  to  speak, 
of  this  process,  who  would  be  disad- 
vantaged a  bit  by  what  has  happened. 
But  because  the  gentleman  raises 
the  question  about  this  procedure,  I 
think  it  is  clear  that  we  are  not  going 
to  have  it,  for  just  this  reason,  as  a 
precedent  or  as  a  pattern  for  any  kind 
of  future  action.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  get  this  one  permission,  with  the 
understanding  that  all  of  us  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle— and  I  will  make  the 
undertaking  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  asked  me  to  undertake— and 
I  will  try  to  prevent  such  an  occxir- 
rence  from  happening  again  if  I  am  on 

the  floor.        

Bifr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
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yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Bfr.  di  LA  Garza). 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Just  wanted  to  further  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that,  as  far  as  precedent  is  con- 
cerned, under  this  type  of  situation 
there  is  no  precedent  set  as  long  as 
there  is  alwajrs  on  the  floor  one  of  like 
mind  of  the  gentleman.  I  assure  the 
gentleman  that,  because  of  the  experi- 
ence today  and  the  emphasis  which 
the  gentleman  has  placed  on  the  pro- 
cedure, one  of  like  mind  of  the  gentle- 
man will  conceivably  be  present  on 
every  occurrence  of  a  similar  nature. 
So  we  set  no  precedent  but  only  take 
care  of  the  immediate  situation. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
j^eld  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Martin). 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  would  reconsider  his  unani- 
mous-consent request.  I  appreciate  the 
motivation  that  he  has  in  wanting  to 
make  the  record  of  votes  that  were 
taken  today  reflect  the  way  that  Mem- 
bers would  like  for  the  record  to  re- 
flect the  votes  rather  than  what  actu- 
ally happened.  But  the  fact  is  that 
there  were  two  votes  taken,  one  of 
which  was  vacated  by  iinanimous-con- 
sent  request,  which  itself  was  a  bad 
precedent,  but  two  votes  were  taken. 
To  then  say  that  we  are  going  to  com- 
bine those  votes  in  a  way  that  would 
make  it  appear  in  the  record  that  only 
one  such  vote  was  taken  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  a  very  serious  mistake  for  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  would 
compound  the  error  of  having  allowed 
the  first  unanimous-consent  request  to 
go  unchallenged. 

The  House  has  always  allowed  Mem- 
bers to  put  in  the  record  an  explana- 
tion of  the  circumstances  that  against 
their  wishes  had  prevented  them  from 
being  on  the  House  floor  in  order  to 
take  a  vote.  Members  can  still  do  that. 
They  can  still  put  in  the  record  by 
unanimous-consent  request  why  they 
were  unable  to  be  present  for  a  vote. 
But  we  have  never  before  allowed 
them  to  change  the  record  of  a  vote  to 
show  something  different  from  the 
way  it  was  actually  cast. 

Now,  a  question  has  been  raised  as 
to  whether  some  Members  voted  one 
way  on  rollcall  No.  77  and  another  way 
on  rollcall  No.  78.  I  have  been  advised 
by  floor  staff  that  indeed  that  did 
occur  in  at  least  two  instances  where  a 
Meml>er  voted  one  way  on  one  of  the 
votes,  and  then  after  it  was  vacated 
and  a  second  vote  was  taken,  they 
voted  the  opposite  way.  Now,  they 
may  prefer  for  the  record  to  show  one 
way.  That  is  certainly  imderstandable. 
But  the  record  is  that  they  voted  two 
different  ways,  and  that  should  be  the 
record  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  should  be  what  actually  hap- 


pened on  a  vote  and  not  what  Mem- 
bers wish  had  hmipened. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Chair  will  sustain 
the  gentleman's  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley)?  

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


REQUEST  THAT  ROLLCALL  NO. 
77  BE  EXPUNGED  FROM  THE 
RECORD  AND  THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  rollcall  No.  77 
be  expunged  from  the  Record  and 
from  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

BIr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  imder  my  res- 
ervation I  wonder  if  the  majority  whip 
would  explain  the  difference  between 
that  unanimous-consent  request  and 
the  one  he  just  made. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  In  the  request  I  previ- 
ously made  I  asked  that  anyone  who 
was  recorded  on  rollcall  No.  77  be  in- 
cluded in  roUcaU  No.  78  if  he  did  not 
record  a  vote  on  rollcall  No.  78,  and 
that  all  of  those  who  recorded  a  vote 
on  both  be  recorded  as  finally  having 
voted  on  rollcall  No.  78  and  that  roll- 
call No.  77  be  expunged  from  the 
Record  and  the  Journal. 

Now  I  am  just  requesting  that  roll- 
call No.  77  be  expunged  from  the 
Record  and  the  Journal,  which  leaves 
rollcall  No.  78  as  the  final  vote,  which 
does  not  in  any  way  move  one  vote 
from  one  rollcall  to  another. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  am  here,  in  a  way, 
but  I  do  feel  constrained  to  object  to 
this. 

Again,  the  vote  was  taken  on  rollcall 
No.  77.  There  are  some  who  were  not 
here,  just  as  there  were  some  who 
were  not  for  rollcall  No.  78.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  vote  was  vacated,  and  so  it 
has  no  effect.  But  it  should  not  be  ex- 
punged from  the  Record,  and  so  I  do 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


TAX  FREEDOM  DAY 

(Mr.  BETHUNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  recently  made  note 
that  May  1  was  Tax  Freedom  Day. 


That  is  the  day  when  Americans  have 
worked  long  enough  to  pay  off  their 
taxes  for  the  year,  and  they  can  final- 
ly begin  working  for  themselves. 

Meanwhile,  liberals  in  the  tax-and- 
spend  crowd  are  working  hard  to  in- 
crease taxes  and  move  Tax  Freedom 
Day  to  later  in  the  year.  If  the  third 
year  of  the  individual  tax  cut  and  in- 
dexing are  repealed,  it  will  not  be  long 
until  Tax  Freedom  Day  will  take  place 
after  July  1.  Of  course  that  wiU  not  be 
much  of  a  celebration  since  the  people 
will  be  working  half  a  year  or  longer 
just  to  pay  off  the  taxman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  the 
people  agree  with  the  tax-and-spend 
crowd.  The  people,  I  believe,  want  to 
keep  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  and- 
indexing  and  there  are  at  least  three 
good  reasons  why  they  do: 

First  reason:  The  people  are  smart 
enough  to  know  that  if  the  third  year 
of  the  tax  cut  is  repealed,  that  Con- 
gress would  not  use  the  revenue  to 
reduce  the  deficit;  Congress  would 
simply  spend  their  money  as  it  has  in 
the  past.  If  anyone  doubts  that,  they 
should  look  at  the  budget  which  was 
drafted  by  the  liberals  who  control  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  was 
titled,  "A  Democratic  Plan  for  Eco- 
nomic Recovery."  In  that  dociunent, 
the  tax-spend-and-elect  crowd  called 
for  $35  billion  in  new  revenues  for 
next  year  by  repealing  the  third  year, 
as  well  as  raising  other  taxes,  and  they 
did  not  use  it  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
They  predictably  increased  runaway 
social  spending  that  we  have  worked 
so  hard  to  hold  down  over  the  past  2 
years. 

Second  reason:  The  people  also 
know  that  this  is  not  a  question  of 
giving  up  a  tax  cut.  Taxes  have  not 
been  cut,  and  the  average  worker 
knows  that.  Taxes  are  going  up.  The 
tax  changes  that  have  been  made  in 
the  last  2  years  merely  neutralized  in- 
creases that  were  going  to  occur  under 
our  progressive  tax  system.  When  you 
consider  the  bracket  creep  that  made 
people  pay  a  higher  percentage  of  tax 
as  they  were  pushed  into  higher 
brackets  by  inflation,  and  when  you 
consider  the  social  security  payroll  tax 
increases  and  other  taxes  that  have 
been  laid  on  the  people  in  the  last  few 
years,  it  is  ludicrous  to  suggest  that 
repeal  of  the  third  year  is  nothing 
more  than  cancellation  of  a  tax  cut.  It 
is  a  tax  increase,  and  it  is  a  big  one.  In 
fact,  if  the  big  spenders  and  liberals 
are  successful  in  the  repeal  of  this 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut.  the  average 
Arkansas  family  will  pay  $1,729  more 
in  new  taxes  over  the  next  5  years. 
Most  people  just  got  through  digging 
deep  into  their  pockets  to  pay  their 
Federal  income  tax,  and  I  am  quite 
sure  they  know  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  pay  $1,729  more  to  Uncle 
Sam  so  that  Congress  can  poop  it 
away    by    continuing    the    spending 
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binge  that  is  the  real  driving  force 
behind  the  Pederml  deficit. 

The  IncreMed  taxes  that  would  be 
required  for  giving  up  Indexing  in  ad- 
dition to  the  tax  cut  are  even  more 
outrageous.  The  average  Arkansas 
family  would  pay  $2,706  more  each 
year  should  the  tax-and-spend  crowd 
prevail. 

Third  reason:  No  respected  econo- 
mist or  close  observer  of  budget  and 
economic  conditions  has  suggested 
that  we  should  raise  income  taxes  on 
the  people  Just  as  we  are  coming  out 
of  a  recession.  To  the  contrary,  almost 
everyone  agrees  that  we  should  wait 
and  see  how  the  economy  develops 
before  we  make  any  decisions  on  the 
revenue  side.  Who  ever  heard  of  rais- 
ing taxes  on  people  when  they  are  just 
beginning  to  have  a  chance  to  work. 
save,  produce,  and  invest — thus  creat- 
ing the  growth  that  wiU  do  more  to 
reduce  budget  deficits  than  anything 
else. 

The  tax-and-spend  policies  of  Jimmy 
Carter  and  Tip  CNnix  got  us  into 
this  economic  mess  and  a  return  to 
those  policies  will  put  us  right  back 
where  we  were.  Some  here  in  Wash- 
ington may  want  to  keep  on  raising 
taxes  so  they  can  keep  on  spending, 
but  the  people  do  not,  and  that  Is  why 
they  do  not  want  to  repeal  the  third 
year  of  the  tax  cut  and  indexing. 
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out  objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday.  May  3. 
1983.) 


EXTENSION  OP  INTERNATIONAL 
FISHERY  AGREEMENT  BE- 
TWEEN THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  POLAND— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
98-60) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  foUowing  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Tuesday,  May  3, 
1983.) 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  INTERNATIONAL  ECO- 
NOMIC POLICY  AND  TRADE  OF 
COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  AF- 
FAIRS TO  MEET  TOMORROW, 
MAY  4.  1983 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Economic 
Policy  and  Trade  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  be  permitted  to  meet 
tomorrow,  Wednesday.  May  4,  1983, 
for  purposes  of  completing  the 
markup  on  legislation  renewing  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1979. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  unanimous-con- 
sent request  has  been  cleared  with  the 
minority  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Affairs.        

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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EXTENSION  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
FISHERY  AGREE>CENT  BE- 
TWEEN THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  THE  SOVIET  UNION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  98-59) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  pi4>ers,  with- 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Lipinski)  Is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GXmRALLXAVX 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  my 
special  order  today  on  Polish  Constitu- 
tion Day. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  es- 
teemed colleague  from  Pennsylvania, 
the  Honorable  Robert  Borski,  had 
planned  to  call  this  special  order  com- 
memorating Polish  Constitution  Day, 
and  I  was  to  participate  with  Mr. 
BoRSKi  in  this  special  order.  Because 
Mr.  BoRSKi  cannot  be  with  us  on  the 
floor  today,  the  honor  falls  upon  me 
to  Join  with  people  of  Polish  ancestry 
all  over  the  world  to  celebrate  the 
192d  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
May  3  Polish  Constitution. 

The  Polish  Constitution  of  1791  was 
based  on  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence of  1776  and  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  Elurope. 

While  the  May  3  Polish  Constitution 
was  a  significant  event  in  Polish  histo- 
ry, the  accomplishments  of  our  Polish 
ancestors  have  been  going  on  for  a 
long  time. 

Recorded  Polish  history  began  in 
the  year  966  under  Duke  Mieszko,  who 
first  begsui  the  unification  of  Poland. 

In  the  14th  century,  Casimir  the 
Great  united  all  the  Polish  people  into 
one  kingdom.  At  the  same  time  Nicho- 
las Copernicus,  the  father  of  modem 
astronomy,  was  responsible  for  the 
start  of  the  scientific  revolution. 


Later  in  the  history  of  Poland.  King 
John  Sobieskl  and  the  Austrians  de- 
feated the  Turks  and  saved  Christiani- 
ty in  Europe  at  the  Battle  of  Vleima  in 
1683. 

Women  of  Poland  made  their  mark 
in  history  when  Madame  Marie  Sklo- 
dowska  Curie,  with  her  husband,  Joint- 
ly received  the  Nobel  Prize  in  physics 
in  1903  for  their  work  with  radioactiv- 
ity. 

Poland's  contribution  to  America 
began  at  the  very  birth  of  our  Repub- 
lic, during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Brig.  Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski,  a  calvary 
officer,  was  a  hero  of  the  Battles  of 
Brandjrwlne  and  Savannah.  Brig.  Gen. 
Thaddeus  Koscluszko  distinguished 
himself  at  the  Battle  of  New  York  and 
In  the  Carolinas.  As  a  colonel  of  engi- 
neers. Kosciuszko  built  the  fortifica- 
tions at  West  Point.  Thaddeus  Kos- 
ciuszko also  declared  for  and  fought 
for  the  May  3.  1791.  Polish  Constitu- 
tion. He  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  free- 
dom fighter  for  democracy  Europe  and 
America  had  ever  shared. 

I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  men- 
tion the  names  of  Ignace  PaderewskI 
and  Joseph  Pilsudskl,  who  recreated 
Poland  In  1918  and  helped  Poland  in 
the  only  period  of  freedom  it  had  in 
the  last  200  years. 

The  list  of  prominent  Poles  and 
Polish  Americans  goes  on  and  on— 
Chopin,  Stan  Muslal.  Zigmunt 
Brzenskl.  Carl  Yastremski,  Edmund 
Muskle.  Dan  Rostenkowski,  and  the 
list  continues  on.  Lech  Walesa,  the 
leader  of  Solidarity.  A  man  who  be- 
lieves in  religion,  family,  freedom,  and 
dignity.  A  man  in  the  spirit  of  Thadde- 
us Kosciuszko,  a  man  with  a  spirit 
that  cannot  be  crushed.  A  man  that 
has  become  an  International  symbol  of 
mankind's  eternal  fight  for  freedom 
and  dignity. 

And  flrudly,  the  leader  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  Pope  John  Paul  II. 
the  worldwide  leader  for  peace  and 
brotherhood.  The  millions  who  turned 
out  to  celebrate  Mass  with  the  Pope 
when  he  returned  home  to  Poland 
demonstrated  the  strength  of  the 
Polish  spirit.  As  Polish  Americans,  we 
can  be  proud  to  have  the  same  roots 
and  traditions  as  Pope  John  Paul  II. 

On  this  day,  let  us  remember  the 
thousands  of  Poles  who  came  to  this 
land  of  liberty  who  never  made  the 
history  books  but  helped  to  build  this 
Nation  with  their  work  in  the  coal 
mines,  on  the  railroads,  in  the  stock- 
yards, and  in  the  steel  mills. 

Yes,  today  we  celebrate  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  May  3  Polish  Constitution, 
but.  more  importantly,  I  believe,  we 
should  celebrate  and  take  great  pride 
In  the  contributions  of  the  Poles  and 
the  Polish-American  people  to  the  de- 
velopment of  civilization  and  mankind. 
Poles  and  Polish  Americans  are 
proud,   hardworking,   persistent,   and 


patriotic  people.  That  is  why  their 
contribution  has  been  so  great. 
Thank  you.  Stolat. 

D  1710 

ISx.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentlenuui  yielding. 

Recently,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Obey)  and  five  others,  in- 
cluding myself,  had  the  occasion  to  go 
to  Poland.  We  were  the  first  congres- 
sional delegation  In  there  after  martial 
law  was  declared. 

I  was  provoked  upon  hearing  the 
gentleman's  comments  this  afternoon 
to  come  and  make  a  small  contribu- 
tion. I  am  not  a  Pole.  I  have  no  Poles 
In  my  ancestry  that  I  know  of,  but  I 
am  Inspired,  anjrtlme  I  hear  the  story 
of  the  Polish  people  and  what  is  going 
on  in  that  country  today,  to  make  the 
point  that  I  discovered  when  I  went  to 
Poland  last  year  and  that  is  that  the 
Polish  people  are  possessed  of  an  inde- 
structible spirit  that  has  been  growing 
for  some  200  years,  going  back  to  the 
days  of  the  Messianic  poets,  who  used 
to  write  that  the  Poles  were  destined 
to  prove  to  the  world  that  freedom 
would  prevail  over  totalitarian  rule. 

When  we  were  there— we  had  occa- 
sion to  have  a  half -hour  audience  with 
the  Pope  when  we  came  out  of 
Poland— we  confirmed  that  that  is  the 
truth.  The  Polish  people  love  freedom. 
They  love  America.  They  love  Ameri- 
cans. You  can  sense  this  everjrwhere 
you  go.  They  are  engaged  In  a  real 
battle  as  they  struggle  for  this  free- 
dom. 

I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  fact 
that  they  sit  around  their  homes  in 
the  wintertime  and  paint  little  wooden 
eggs  in  different  colors,  depending  on 
which  region  of  the  coimtry  they  are 
from.  This  egg,  of  course,  symbolizes 
the  new  life  that  came  to  them  as  a 
part  of  their  culture  and  heritage 
from  the  Orthodox  religions  of  the 
East.  It  says  in  one  symbol  everything 
that  you  need  to  know  about  the 
Polish  people.  They  are  a  people  of 
hope.  They  are  determined  to  prove 
that  freedom  will  prevail  over  totali- 
tarian rule. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  so  right  to 
come  here  today  and  make  these 
points  and  to  realize  we  have  so  many 
Polish  people  In  this  country.  I  am 
pleased  to  just  be  able  to  work  with 
the  gentleman  this  afternoon  to  com- 
municate this  point. 

Perhaps  everyone  that  is  listening 
out  there  will  have  some  better  under- 
standing of  the  Polish  people  as  a 
result. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
tome. 

Mr.  LIPINSKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  his  contribution  to 
Polish  Constitution  Day.  I  certainly 


appreciate  It.  I  am  certain  that  the 
millions  of  Poles  In  the  United  States 
also  appreciate  It. 

•  Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  Join  In  this  special  order 
observing  the  193d  anniversary  of 
Polish  Constitution  Day.  It  Is  an  occa- 
sion when  the  people  of  Poland  re- 
member and  renew  their  unswerving 
dedication  to  the  principles  of  free- 
dom, justice,  equality,  and  Individual 
Uberty. 

Unfortunately  this  year's  observance 
like  so  many  others  In  the  past  is  con- 
ducted under  the  continued  domina- 
tion of  the  PoUsh  people  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  people  of  Poland  were  re- 
minded just  2  days  ago  about  how  re- 
ceptive the  Soviets  are  to  efforts  by 
the  citizens  of  Poland  to  march  and 
demonstrate  for  basic  human  free- 
doms. The  sight  of  policemen  and  sol- 
diers clubbing  and  teargassing  people 
at  will  shows  In  graphic  form  that  the 
only  way  the  Soviet  philosophy  will 
ever  be  accepted  is  through  extreme 
coercion. 

Yet  the  May  Day  demonstrations 
also  pointed  out  to  the  world  that  the 
spirit  of  the  Polish  people  is  not  and 
will  not  be  broken.  The  leadership  of 
the  Solidarity  Party  and  their  inspired 
head  Lech  Walesa  has  renewed  hopes 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  not  only  of 
the  working  people  of  Poland  but  of 
all  who  seek  an  end  to  the  yoke  of 
Communist  oppression  in  that  land. 

The  people  of  Poland  wait  with 
great  anticipation  for  the  upcoming 
visit  of  the  greatest  Pole  in  the  world 
today— Pope  John  Paul  II— a  man  who 
has  demonstrated  in  his  own  unique 
way  his  commitment  to  the  cause  of 
peace  and  freedom  for  all.  His  visit 
promises  to  be  one  which  the  world 
will  not  soon  forget  nor  will  the  Soviet 
Union  or  their  puppet  government  in 
Poland. 

It  is  appropriate  on  this  day  to  pay 
tribute  not  only  to  the  history  and  tra- 
ditions of  Poland  but  also  to  the  ex- 
tensive Polish  American  community  in 
this  Nation  which  may  be  as  many  as  6 
million  strong.  They  are  a  vital  part  of 
our  Nation— and  the  Polish  American 
community  has  made  significant  and 
regular  contributions  to  all  facets  of 
our  society— from  politics  to  the  arts 
to  the  professions  to  sports. 

The  history  of  Poland  is  one  which 
has  always  shown  periods  of  tremen- 
dous personal  courage  by  her  people  in 
times  of  tyranny,  from  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  uprising- to  the  demonstra- 
tions at  Gdansk- It  was  the  same 
spirit  of  love  of  freedom  and  liberty 
captured  on  that  glorious  day  in  1791 
that  emerges  once  again.  I  am  fortu- 
nate enough  to  represent  the  city  of 
Yonkers  in  New  York  which  has  a 
most  distinguished  Polish  community 
and  with  whom  I  have  a  close  and 
working  dialog.  For  my  Polish  friends 
in  Yonkers  and  for  the  entire  Polish 
American  community  of  this  Nation 


let  me  extend  my  warmest  best  wishes 
on  this  Polish  Constitution  Day.« 
•  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  participate  In 
this  special  order  with  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimlty  to  Insert 
in  the  Record  remarks  that  I  gave  on 
Sunday,  May  1, 1983,  before  the  Polish 
American  Congress,  the  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania chapter  at  the  Shrine  of  our 
Lady  of  Czestochowa  in  Doylestown. 
Pa.: 

Polish  Corstitdtiom  Day  RntASKS, 
SuHDAT,  Mat  1. 1983 

Thank  you  very  much. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with  you 
today.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Polish  American  Congress 
for  Inviting  me  to  Join  you  in  celebrating 
Polish  Constitution  Day. 

This  day  commemorates  that  ^wcial 
moment  in  history  when  Poland  established 
itself  as  a  free,  sovereign  state.  The  Third  of 
May  Constitution  is  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  in  PoUsh  history.  It  is  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  documents  of  political 
freedom  and  religious  toleration. 

Poland  was  one  of  the  first  pioneers  of 
freedom.  The  Third  of  May  Constitution 
was  the  most  liberal  documents  in  all  of 
Europe— years  ahead  of  its  time.  It  was  only 
the  second  written  constitution  in  history: 
second  only  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  When  word  reached  America 
that  Poland  had  adopted  a  constitution  our 
own  George  Washington  wrote  to  a  friend: 
"Poland  by  the  public  papers  appears  to 
have  made  large  and  unexpected  strides 
toward  freedom." 

The  authors  of  the  PoUsh  C^onstitution 
were  influenced  by  the  American  experi- 
ence. At  first  glance,  it  seems  remarkable 
that  two  nations,  so  diverse  in  their  history, 
culture,  language,  and  heritage  could  arrive 
at  so  similar  a  goal. 

Tet,  it  is  really  not  so  remarkable  when 
we  recognize  that  both  documents— the 
Polish  Constitution  and  the  American  Con- 
stitution—are expressions  of  mankind's  in- 
evitable destiny— to  be  free. 

Through  nearly  two  centiuies,  the  spirit 
embodied  in  the  Polish  Constitution  has 
never  died  in  the  hearts  of  the  Polish 
people.  Today,  we  see  Poles  striving  again 
for  national  renewal  and  for  freedom. 

Although  Poland  Is  clamped  in  the  grip  of 
bondage,  the  Polish  people  persist  in  their 
efforts  to  ease  the  oppression  imposed  on 
them  by  the  Communist  government.  And 
the  Polish  people  will  one  day  throw  off  this 
bondage.  One  day,  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  press,  freedom  of  government,  will 
be  theirs. 

Our  fathers  and  grandfathers  left  their 
native  land  in  search  of  a  place  where  free- 
dom rules,  democracy  lives,  and  equality 
prospers.  Their  dream  has  been  realized  in 
America. 

But  for  Poland,  the  struggle  for  liberty 
continues. 

As  Polish  Americans,  we  have  a  special  ob- 
ligation to  act  as  the  voices  of  our  brothers 
and  our  sisters  across  the  ocean.  We  cannot 
let  the  forces  of  darkness  suppress  the  spirit 
of  the  Polish  people  to  live  free  and  un- 
afraid. We  cannot  abandon  them  to  domina- 
tion by  a  harsh  Communist  system.  Polish 
Americans  have  a  special  responsibUity— a 
sacred  responsibUity— to  speak  out  against 
this  tyranny. 
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ICmny  Poles—ftt  great  risk  to  themselves 
and  their  families— continue  to  call  for  a  re- 
Uxatkm  of  restrictions  on  personal  freedom. 
Can  we  do  less?  Can  we  do  less  than  speak 
out  for  their  cause  for  aU  the  world  to  hear? 
Last  month,  the  Committee  in  Support  of 
Solidarity  sent  a  report  to  the  House  of 
Repieaentatives  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
The  substance  of  that  report  disturbs  me 
deeply  because  it  underscores  the  growing 
repression  of  civil  right  in  Poland.  Since  No- 
vember of  1982,  the  SoUdarity  Committee 
reporU  that  the  Polish  regime  has  forcibly 
conscripted  thousands  of  Polish  people  into 
penal  camps.  Twenty  such  penal  camps  now 
exist.  Most  are  located  in  forest  areas,  but 
the  exact  locations  are  not  known.  Those  In- 
dividuals Incarcerated  in  these  camps  are 
persons  previously  interned  by  the  Polish 
authorities  and  Uter  released.  Those  sus- 
pected of  being  active  Solidarity  members 
are  among  the  prisoners.  Camp  conditions 
are  deplorable.  Individuals  live  In  densely 
crowded  and  poorly  heated  buUdings.  Their 
food  is  Inedible.  Their  books  and  private 
papers  have  been  confiscated.  And  they  are 
not  even  permitted  family  visits.  One  escap- 
ee from  a  penal  camp  has  alleged  that  the 
authorities  in  the  camps— the  Polish  Peo- 
ple's Army— have  tortured  conscripts. 

The  current  regime  in  Poland  Is  clearly 
violating  himian  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  which  is  Government  pledged  to 
observe, 

I  intend  to  ask  the  Congress  to  investigate 
these  charges.  What  can  we— as  Polish 
Americans— do  to  aid  the  struggle  for  liber- 
ty? 

We  can  support  organizations  such  as  the 
Polish  American  Congress  and  its  charitable 
efforts.  We  can  teach  our  children  about 
their  heritage,  so  that  they  learn  the  les- 
sons of  Polish  history.  We  can  encourage 
our  children  to  strive  for  excellence  in  ev- 
erything they  do,  to  get  the  best  possible 
education  they  can.  to  be  moral,  thinking 
Americans  who  can  assume  leadership  roles 
In  our  national  life. 

And  we  must  become  active  In  government 
at  all  levels,  and  demand  accountability 
from  those  who  serve  us.  Believe  me,  the 
only  way  to  force  government  to  reflect  the 
values  and  principles  we  believe  in  Is  to 
become  active.  Write  to  your  legislators 
about  issues  that  concern  you  and  affect 
you.  Do  not  shrink  from  your  right  to  ex- 
press your  beliefs  Just  because  you  feel  that 
public  policy  issues  belong  only  to  the  ex- 
perts, Polish  Americans  must  leam  what 
other  ethnic  groups  have  discovered- that 
citizen  lobbyists  have  a  quality  of  under- 
standing from  which  the  experts  can  leam. 
Our  culture  is  one  with  a  deep  respect  for 
God  and  chureh,  for  character  and  virtue, 
for  family  and  home.  Speak  out  for  these 
values  and  work  actively  in  their  behalf.  As 
a  community,  we  must  strive  to  promote  the 
best  interests  of  our  heritage. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-two  years  ago, 
Poland  adopted  a  constitution  that  swept 
away  the  past  and  asserted  its  hopes  for 
freedom.  This  historic  docimient  abolished 
class  distinction,  established  absolute  reli- 
gious toleration,  and  declared  the  equality 
of  all  citizens  under  the  law. 

Let  us  pledge  to  continue  to  work  together 
so  the  cause  of  freedom— a  cause  that  is  so 
much  a  part  of  us  today — does  not  die.  Let 
us  pray  for  peace — here  and  in  Poland.  And 
let  us  take  action  and  speak  out  for  our  be- 
liefs. Thank  you.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  1:0  THE  HONORABLE 
HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 
The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr,  BROOKS,  Mr,  Speaker,  today  I 
pay  tribute  to  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Representa- 
tive from  the  20th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Texas,  Hknry  B.  Gonzalez,  on 
the  30th  anniversary  of  his  first  elec- 
tion to  public  office. 

As  dean  of  the  Texas  delegation,  I 
have  had  the  privilege  to  serve  with 
men  and  women  of  great  integrity  and 
distinction.  Hbhry  B.  Gokzalez'  work 
in  Congress  and  his  dedication  to  his 
constituents  place  him  in  this  catego- 
ry. 

There  are  Members  elected  to  this 
body  who  have  left  it  frustrated  by 
the  legislative  process,  or  lured  away 
by  other  offers.  Henry's  outstanding 
30-year  record  of  public  service  demon- 
strates his  deep  commitment  to  public 
service  and  his  thorough  knowledge  of 
House  procedure. 

Prior  to  his  election  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  in  1961. 
Henry  served  his  native  San  Antonio 
as  a  member  of  the  city  council,  and  as 
the  city's  mayor  pro  tem.  He  was  sub- 
sequently elected  to  the  Texas  State 
Senate  where  he  is  remembered  as  a 
champion  of  those  less  fortunate,  and 
for  his  filibusters  against  legislation 
which  sought  to  uphold  or  to  facilitate 
the  principles  of  segregation. 

When  Henry  came  to  Washington  in 
1961.  he  brought  these  concerns  and 
more.  His  legislative  agenda  included 
housing,  the  need  for  lower  interest 
rates,  education,  water,  adequate 
energy  supply  at  a  reasonable  price, 
more  industry  for  San  Antonio,  mini- 
mum wage  standards,  and  a  host  of 
other  issues. 

An  ambitious  agenda  to  be  certain, 
but  Henry  has  always  been  ready  to 
expend  the  effort  it  takes  to  get  the 
Job  done. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  Henry's 
fine  work  as  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment. Long  before  he  ran  for  public 
office,  Henry  had  been  Interested  in 
housing.  He  became  active  in  the 
movement  to  bring  public  hoiising  to 
San  Antonio  while  still  in  college.  In 
the  Texas  State  Senate,  he  sponsored 
the  enabling  legislation  to  provide  for 
urban  renewal  and  slum  clearance  in 
the  Stete  of  Texas,  This  work  and 
dedication  to  insure  equal  housing  op- 
portunity for  all  people  is  reflected  in 
his  legislative  record.  Since  1962, 
throxigh  his  efforts  on  the  Housing 
Subcommittee,  he  has  been  instrumen- 
tal in  the  passage  of  every  major  new 
housing  bill  at  the  national  level. 

Democratic  Members  of  the  House 
are  also  well  aware  of  Henry's  efforts 
on  behalf  of  the  Democratic  Party. 


Henry  has  been  an  articulate  spokes- 
man In  Presidential  politics  since  1960. 
when  he  served  as  the  national  co- 
chairman  of  the  "Viva  Kennedy"  cam- 
paigns. Today  he  is  1  of  20  Democratic 
whips  responsible  for  polling  Members 
of  the  Texas  delegation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  honor  a  man  who 
has  worked  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  men  and  women.  The  House 
of  Representatives  is  fortunate  to 
have  Members  like  Henry  B.  Gon- 
zalez; individuals  who  do  not  hesitate 
to  fight  and  work  for  what  they  be- 
lieve in. 

I  know  that  Henry's  wife.  Bertha, 
and  his  8  children  and  13  grandchil- 
dren are  proud  of  his  many  accom- 
plishments. It  is  a  pleasure  and  a 
honor  to  pay  tribute  to  Henry's  out- 
standing record  on  the  30th  anniversa- 
ry of  his  election  to  public  office,  and 
to  extend  him  many  happy  returns  on 
May  3.  his  67th  birthday. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  our  distin- 
guished leader  of  the  Texas  delegation 
for  securing  the  time  today  to  extend 
our  best  wishes  to  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr,  Henry 
Gonzalez). 

My  career  goes  back  almost  to  the 
beginning  or  our  colleague's  entry  into 
the  political  arena.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  as  a  probation  officer,  Juvenile 
probation  officer  in  San  Antonio,  as  a 
councilman,  later  serving  in  the  State 
senate  at  the  time  that  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  in  the  State  house,  we 
were  able  to  work  together  in  many  of 
the  causes  which  he  espoused. 

The  name  of  Henry  Gonzalez  is  ad- 
mired and  revered  throughout  this 
Nation  and  beyond  for  the  things  in 
which  he  has  become  Involved  in  the 
political  arena,  in  the  civic  and  the 
cultural  life  of  his  community  and  in 
our  country. 

I  would  like  to  state  something  that 
I  cannot  forget  or  pass  by  as  we  honor 
Henry  Gonzalez,  that  in  some  very 
difficult  years  in  the  State  senate  I  re- 
member then  State  Senator  Gonzalez 
like  the  voice  crying  in  the  wilderness 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  speaking 
for  decency,  for  eqiiality.  for  people 
having  the  right  to  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges, the  God-given  privileges,  that 
we  have  as  creatures  of  God  and  those 
guaranteed  by  our  Constitution,  when 
there  were  but  very  few  in  Texas  or  in 
any  of  the  adjoining  States  raising 
their  voices  in  this  endeavor. 

D  1720 

For  that  he  has  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  all  of  the  people  of  Texas, 
but  he  had  the  courage  at  the  time  to 
espouse  a  cause  that  now  has  become 
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more  in  the  exact  nature  of  the  law  of 
the  land. 

So  I  join  my  other  colleagues  in  ex- 
tending my  commendation  and  my  sin- 
cere best  wishes  to  our  colleague  for 
aU  that  he  has  done  in  behalf  of  hu- 
manity and  in  behalf  of  the  people  in 
his  congressional  district  which  Jointly 
enabled  him  to  in  his  own  time  be  re- 
vered as  a  legend. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding, 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  ihit.  High- 
tower). 

Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  long  time  ago  a  wise 
man  said  that  if  one  would  be  great  he 
must  first  be  good.  I  think  this  cer- 
tainly applies  to  Henry  Gonzalez,  be- 
cause if  we  are  to  talk  about  those  fine 
qualities  that  we  know  that  Henry 
demonstrates  so  well,  we  would  say 
first  of  all  that  he  is  a  good  man.  He  is 
a  good  friend  and  a  good  associate,  a 
good  colleague,  a  good  man  to  work 
with,  somebody  that  you  can  trust  and 
know  that  he  is  going  to  be  there 
when  you  need  him. 

Tet  he  has  some  additional  qualities 
I  think  that  could  best  be  defined  as 
part  of  being  great.  He  has  demon- 
strated so  many  times  his  tenacious 
qualities  and  he  can  be  tenacious.  If  a 
man  is  to  do  an  effective  Job  as  a  legis- 
lator, as  he  has  done  for  so  many 
years  in  representing  the  people  of 
Bexar  Coimty,  he  has  demonstrated 
many  times  that  he  can  be  tenacious. 
When  he  gets  on  to  a  project  where  he 
knows  that  he  is  right,  he  does  not 
turn  loose  and  we  praise  him  for  it. 
Those  who  know  him  well  know  that 
he  is  that. 

He  is  also  a  brave  man  because  he 
does  not  hesitate  or  back  off  because 
something  might  not  be  politically 
popular  with  a  lot  of  people.  If  he  be- 
lieves it  to  be  right  and  he  is  convinced 
that  it  must  be  done,  he  has  the  quali- 
ties of  bravery  to  see  the  project 
through. 

So  he  is  first  of  all  a  good  man  and 
he  has  demonstrated  many  times  that 
he  has  the  qualities  of  greatness  that 
are  so  seldom  found  in  these  HaUs.  I 
am  so  grateful  to  the  dean  of  the 
Texas  delegation.  Congressman 
Brooks,  for  taking  this  special  order 
In  order  that  we  might  make  note  of 
the  30th  anniversary  of  Henry  Gonza- 
lez' public  service,  because  we  need  to 
talk  about  our  own  and  we  need  to  rec- 
ognize these  qualities  when  they  are 
found  among  our  colleagues. 

I  salute  Henry  Gonzalez  and  wish 
him  many,  many  more  years  of  service 
to  the  people  of  his  district  and  the 
Nation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  BROOKS.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr.). 

Mr.  SAM  B.  hall.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  dean  of  the  Texas  delega- 


tion for  taking  this  special  order  to 
honor  our  dear  friend  and  colleague. 
Henry  Gonzalez.  This  is  a  special 
week  for  Henry,  because  it  marks  the 
30th  anniversary  of  his  first  election 
to  public  office  and  we  aiso  celebrate 
his  birthday  today.  As  we  all  know, 
Henry's  many  friends  here  in  Wash- 
ington get  together  every  year  on  this 
day  and  give  him  a  party  to  end  all 
parties.  In  the  finest  tradition  of  the 
city  of  San  Antonio,  his  party  is  a  cele- 
bration of  life  and  friendship.  It  is 
truly  one  of  the  social  events  of  the 
year  here  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Henry  Gonzalez  is  a  gentleman  of 
the  first  order.  He  enjoys  tremendous 
respect  and  popularity  in  San  Antonio, 
and  for  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  visit 
this  beautiful,  historic  city,  let  me 
point  out  that  upon  your  visit,  there 
will  be  no  doubt  in  your  mind  that  it  is 
Henry  Gonzalez  country.  Most  nota- 
ble i>eople  must  pass  from  the  scene 
before  streets  and  public  buildings  are 
named  for  them,  but  Henry  is  the  ex- 
ception. It  is  difficult  to  go  anywhere 
in  San  Antonio  and  not  see  his  name 
prominently  mentioned.  Even  in  areas 
where  his  name  may  not  be  inscribed, 
everyone  can  tell  you  who  he  is  and 
how  he  has  done  so  much  for  the  20th 
District  of  Texas. 

Henry  Gonzalez  and  his  family  con- 
stitute a  great  link  in  the  proud  histo- 
ry of  the  State  of  Texas.  His  ancestors 
were  the  original  colonists  in  the  State 
of  Durango  in  Northern  Mexico,  and 
his  parents  came  to  Texas  during  the 
upheavals  in  Mexico  prior  to  World 
War  I.  Since  that  time  the  Cronzalez 
family  has  been  prominent  and  instru- 
mental in  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  San  Antonio  and  Bexar 
County. 

Henry  is  a  champion  of  liberty  and 
Jiistice.  We  know  him  as  a  man  of  won- 
derful character  and  personal  strength 
who  is  forthright  and  honest  in  his 
dealings  with  others.  He  stands  up  for 
the  little  guy.  and  he  does  not  mind 
grabbing  a  tiger  by  the  tail  if  it  in- 
volves principle.  A  great  example  is  his 
unflinching  work  to  achieve  Justice  in 
the  tragic  Idlllng  of  a  courageous  Fed- 
eral Judge— Judge  Wood— down  in 
Texas. 

He  is  a  wonderful  family  man,  and 
as  so  many  of  us  know.  Henry  is  Justi- 
fiably proud  of  his  grandchildren  who 
spend  time  with  him  here  in  Washing- 
ton. This  is  indeed  a  great  moment  for 
him.  and  the  accolades  that  come  his 
way  this  week  are  well  deserved.  I  wish 
my  dear  friend.  Henry  Ctonzalez.  con- 
tinued success  and  happiness. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman). 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  pay  tribute  to  a  legendary  figure  in 
Texas  and  American  politics— a  man 
whose  accomplishments  at  every  level 
of  public  service  have  already  earned 
him  a  place  in  history.  Henry  B.  Gon- 


zalez' 30-year  elective  career  has  taken 
him  from  the  San  Antonio  City  Coun- 
cil, where  he  served  as  mayor  pro  tem 
in  his  second  term;  to  the  Texas 
Senate,  where,  as  his  colleague  for 
almost  a  year,  I  witnessed  firsthand 
his  dedication  to  Justice  and  human 
dignity;  and  then  to  this  House  where 
he  has  chaired  two  banking  subcom- 
mittees and  serves  as  a  zone  whip  for 
the  majority. 

Henry's  record  of  struggle  and  tri- 
umph in  the  cause  of  social  Justice 
goes  back  to  his  first  term  on  the  city 
council,  when  he  sponsored  the  ordi- 
nance ending  segregation  in  the  city's 
recreational  facilities.  It  continued 
through  his  service  in  the  Texas 
Senate,  where  he  once  teamed  with 
our  colleague,  then-State  Senator 
"Chick"  Kazen,  in  a  36-hour  filibuster 
against  racist  legislation.  And  it  con- 
tinues through  his  work  on  the  Hous- 
ing and  Commimity  Development  Sub- 
committee, where  he  has  fought  for 
equitable  treatment  of  families  dis- 
placed from  their  homes  by  renewal  or 
slum  clearance  projects. 

His  record  for  social  progress  is  ri- 
valed by  his  work  for  the  cultural  and 
scientific  advancement  of  his  dty. 
Through  years  of  diligent  effort  in  the 
Texas  Senate,  Henry  was  able  to  bring 
the  University  of  Texas  Medical 
School  to  San  Antonio.  A  few  years 
later,  he  won  approval  for  the  Audie 
Murphy  Hospital,  a  state-of-the-art  fa- 
cility for  the  care  of  our  veterans.  To- 
gether, these  institutions  are  the  nu- 
cleus of  the  South  Texas  Medical 
Center,  the  basis  for  San  Antonio's 
preeminent  status  in  medicine. 

All  of  this  would  serve  well  as  a 
monument  to  any  legislative  career- 
but  "Henry  B."  is  one  of  the  few 
Members  of  this  body  who  also  can 
claim  a  role  in  literally  reshaping  the 
skyline  of  a  great  American  city.  Elect- 
ed on  a  platform  of  bringing  the 
World's  Fair  to  San  Antonio— the  first 
such  event  held  south  of  St.  Louis- 
freshman  Congressman  Gonzalez  won 
the  Kennedy  administration's  approv- 
al for  planning  and  financing.  He 
helped  to  get  a  bond  issue  passed  by 
the  city  of  San  Antonio.  He  won  con- 
gressional passage  of  the  resolution 
needed  for  International  approval  and 
sanction.  He  got  Congress  to  authorize 
the  two-part  Federal  pavilion,  which 
was  to  become  a  permanent  U.S.  office 
complex.  Today,  the  city  has  many 
times  the  convention  facilities  it  had 
before  "HemisFair  '68"  and  the  Tower 
of  the  Americas  now  rivals  the  Alamo 
as  an  emblem  of  San  Antonio. 

I  have  continued  to  admire  first- 
hand the  effectiveness  and  leadership 
of  Henry  B.  Gonzalez— right  from  my 
first  day  in  Congress,  when  he  presid- 
ed at  the  reenactment  of  my  congres- 
sional oath.  I  know  that  I  will  contin- 
ue to  benefit  from  his  example.  And 
today,  as  we  recognize  his  continuing 
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acctHnpUshments.  I  want  to  wish  him 
ynmny  happy  returns  of  the  day. 
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Ux.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Houston. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
pleasure  and  pride  that  I  rise  today  to 
Join  my  colleagues  in  honoring  our 
friend,  the  Honorable  Henhy  B.  Goh- 
fAiJi!  of  Texas,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
67th  birthday  and  the  30th  anniversa- 
ry of  his  election  to  public  office. 

The  challenge  I  face  in  finding  the 
right  words  to  honor  Congressman 
GoHZALB  is  not  in  coming  up  with  su- 
perlatives. They  spring  to  mind:  dedi- 
cated, compassionate,  determined, 
principled,  and  courageous.  The  chal- 
lenge is  adequately  capturing  in  a  few 
words  the  impact  he  has  had  in  the 
three  decades  he  has  devoted  to  public 
service. 

Since  his  election  to  the  San  Anto- 
nio City  Council  in  1953.  he  has  faith- 
fully served  that  city  as  mayor  pro 
tem  and  as  a  member  of  the  Texas 
Senate,  and,  for  the  last  22  years,  as  a 
Member  of  this  body.  Those  he  has 
served,  however,  live  all  over  Texas 
and  all  over  America. 

As  a  member  of  the  Texas  Legisla- 
ture and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Hbhry  B.  Gonzalez  has  fought 
for  the  common  people,  for  those  too 
often  forgotten  by  society,  and  for 
those  who  have  been  trodden  under 
the  cruel  heel  of  racism,  and  prejudice 
and  oppression.  He  has  been  a  dynam- 
ic advocate  of  the  Hispanic  commimity 
and  of  all  of  America's  minorities. 

We  who  have  been  honored  to  serve 
with  him  have  seen,  time  and  again, 
evidence  of  his  integrity  and  the  coiu-- 
age  bom  of  commitment  as  he  has 
taken  on  tough  issues.  Many  times.  I 
am  sad  to  say.  he  has  been  alone  in 
these  battles.  But  the  failure  of  others 
to  recognize  Injustice,  or  their  lack  of 
willingness  to  battle  it.  have  never  de- 
terred him.  It  is  a  source  of  comfort  to 
me.  as  it  is  to  so  many,  to  know  that 
he  is  here  and  ready  to  pitch  the 
battle  against  the  foes  of  equality  and 
justice. 

True  to  his  Texas  heritage.  Henhy 
B.  Gonzalez  has  demonstrated  a 
rugged  individualism  and  a  richness  of 
character  which  sets  him  apart.  He  is 
truly  one  of  the  richest  treasures  of 
Texas. 

Those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to 
serve  with  him  in  the  Texas  delegation 
have  benefited  time  and  again  from 
his  leadership  and  his  counsel.  His 
Texas  colleagues  are  not  alone,  howev- 
er, in  the  knowledge  that  we  are  richer 
for  his  presence  among  us.  AU  who 
serve  in  this  body  are  beneficiaries  of 
his  service  to  America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  him  feliz  cum- 
pleanos      adelante      siempre      buena 
suerte.  Hehry  B. 
Thank  you. 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  associate 
myself  with  all  of  the  remarks  that 
have  been  made  concerning  my  friend 
and  our  colleague.  Hdhiy  B.  Oohzalez. 
I  guess  that  I  have  been  closer  to 
Henry  than  any  other  Member  of  this 
Congress. 

We  served  together  in  the  Texas 
Senate.  As  has  already  been  stated,  we 
teamed  up  against  several  race  biUs 
back  there  when  it  was  really  hard  to 
stand  up  against  discrimination. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Henry  has  been  a 
champion  of  the  people.  He  has 
always  looked  after  the  imderdog.  He 
has  been  very  tenacious  in  his  effec- 
tiveness in  his  pursuit  of  jxistice  for  all 
of  the  people  of  not  only  his  district 
but  all  over  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  me  it  is  a  tremen- 
dous pleasure  to  wish  my  colleague 
and  my  friend  Henry  Gonzalez  the 
very  best  of  the  future  that  lies  ahead 
of  him.  I  can  guarantee  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  as  long  as  Henry  Gonza- 
lez wants  to  be  a  Member  of  this  body, 
his  district  is  going  to  keep  sending 
him  here,  regardless  of  what  anyone 
says  about  Henry  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  Henry  can  stay  here  as 
long  as  he  wishes. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nevada  (Mr.  Reio). 

Mr.    REID.    Mr.    Speaker,    in    1961 
when  Mr.  Gonzalez  came  to  Congress 
I  was  attending  law  school  here  in 
Washington.  I  worked  evenings  as  a 
Capitol  Policeman  here  at  the  Capitol. 
I  remember  not.  over  the  years  that 
have  gone  by  since  1961.  the  things 
that  the  other  Members  have  spoken 
about  Mr.  Gonzalez  being  a  great  leg- 
islator, a  person  who  is  a  leader  of  his 
own  party  and  those  other  things.  But 
what  I  do  remember  over  these  years 
is  the  fact  that  as  a  policeman  here  in 
the  Capitol  I  remember  a  Congress- 
man,  who   in  the  evenings   working 
late,  would  stop  on  his  way  out  of  the 
building,  going  to  get  something  to  eat 
or  whatever  he  might  be  doing,  and  he 
would  always  stop  at  my  station  and 
ask  me  if  there  is  anything  he  could  do 
for  me,  could  he  bring  me  a  sandwich 
back,  a  cold  drink,  a  hot  drink,  what- 
ever the  case  may  be.  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  during  the  time  I  was  in  Wash- 
ington  who   was   nicer   to   me   than 
Henry    Gonzalez.    As    a    freshman 
Member  of  Congress  I  have  had  very 
few  dealings  legislatively  with  Henry 
Gonzalez.  But  I  do  say  here  publicly 
that  over  these  many  years  since  I 
first    met    Henry    Gonzalez    I    have 
wanted  an  opportunity  to  be  able  to 
thank  him  for  the  kindness  he  ex- 
tended to  someone  who  needed  a  hand 
of  friendship.  And  I  do  want  all  those 
people  in  Texas  who  are  so  proud  of 
Henry  Gonzalez  to  know  that  his  gen- 
erosity and  his  kindness  goes  beyond 


the  bounds  of  Texas.  I  want  to  testify 
to  everyone  that  Henry  Gonzalez  is  a 
man  who  does  live  the  golden  rule. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  The  gentleman  is 
very  gracious  to  remember  that.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  HANCE.  I  too  would  like  to  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  about 
my  colleague.  Henry  B.  Gonzalez.  He 
is  a  great  American,  a  great  Texan.  I 
can  think  of  no  other  Member  who 
serves  his  district  as  well  as  Henry 
Gonzalez.  He  goes  home  each  and 
every  weekend. 

I  believe  in  all  the  times  I  have  met 
people  in  San  Antonio  and  people 
from  San  Antonio,  he  must  know  ev- 
eryone that  is  there  except  one  who 
moved  into  town  last  night  or  the 
night  before  and  he  will  probably 
meet  them  this  weekend. 

He  does  work  hard  for  his  people 
and  also  speaks  up  for  the  working 
people  of  this  country.  He  does  an  out- 
standing job.  It  has  t>een  a  pleasiu*  to 
serve  with  him  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell). 

Mr.  BEIDELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  on 
the  Small  Business  Committee  with 
Henry  Gonzalez  and  indeed  to  serve 
not  only  on  the  committee  but  on  sub- 
committees with  him.  The  reason  I 
wanted  to  come  down  to  say  some- 
thing is  because  I  belong  to  the  Popu- 
list Caucus.  If  there  ever  was  a  popu- 
list in  the  Congress,  certainly  it  is 
Henry  Gonzalez. 

In  everything  that  comes  along 
Henry's  concern  is  what  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  common  people  of  our 
country.  At  least  in  my  opinion  we 
need  voices  such  as  that  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  grateful  he  is  here  to  serve 
with  us. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hubbard). 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sun  pleased  to  have 
this  opportimity  to  express  my  deep 
personal  admiration  for  and  pay  trib- 
ute to  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Henry  B.  Gonzales  of 
the  20th  District  of  Texas. 

Representative  Gonzalez  began  his 
distinguished  career  in  public  service 
30  years  ago— in  1953.  Throughout  the 
years  he  has  served  his  constituents 
well— starting  at  the  local  level  as  a 
member  of  the  San  Antonio  City 
Council  and  serving  as  mayor  pro  tem 
during  part  of  his  second  term.  He  was 
then  elected  to  the  Texas  State  Senate 
in  1956  and  was  reelected  in  1960.  In 
1961  he  was  elected  to  the  87th  Con- 
gress and  has  been  reelected  to  each 
succeeding  Congress. 

Indeed.  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  Representative  Henry 
Gonzalez  in  the  House  for  9  years. 
During  that  time  I  have  also  worked 
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with  him  as  a  member  of  the  Houae 
Banking  Committee  and  for  7  years  as 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment, of  which  he  is  chairman. 

In  addition  to  working  diligently  on 
behalf  of  his  constituents.  Representa- 
tive Gonzalez  has  made  significant 
contributions  on  the  national  level, 
serving  on  niuterous  House  commit- 
tees and  actively  participating  in  the 
House  leadership  organization. 

Therefore,  along  with  my  colleagues 
here  today.  I  appreciate  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  my  personal  respect 
and  admiration  for  my  good  friend 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez  on  the  30th  anni- 
versary of  his  first  election  to  public 
office  and  to  wish  him  many  happy  re- 
turns on  this,  his  67th  birthday. 

Incidentally,  he  was  my  Congress- 
man during  my  13  months  in  Air  Force 
active  duty  at  Lackland  and  Brooks 
Air  Force  Bases  in  San  Antonio. 

D  1740 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  not  refer  to  1953  as  ancient  his- 
tory. That  is  the  year  I  was  sworn  into 
Congress. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  When  I  mentioned 
Broolcs  Air  Force  Base.  I  thought  that 
might  have  been  named  for  our  distin- 
guished senior  Congressman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Frank). 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrieldlng. 

Obviously  1953  was  a  vintage  year 
for  Texas  politicians  and  I  am  glad  to 
be  able  to  participate  today  in  com- 
memorating that  event. 

I  was  assigned  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  of  the  Banking  Committee 
shortly  after  being  elected  a  little  over 
2  years  ago  and  thus  came  to  begin  an 
association  with  the  Honorable  Henry 
Gonzalez,  which  has  been  one  of  the 
highlights  for  me  of  a  congressional 
career  that  I  have  generally  enjoyed. 

His  commitment  to  poor  and  work- 
ing people,  to  people  who  have  been 
disadvantaged  and  who  can  easily  get 
forgotten  is  really  an  inspiration.  This 
has  not  been  a  time,  these  past  2 
years,  when  those  kinds  of  concerns 
have  gotten  from  the  Congress  the  at- 
tention that  they  seem  to  me  to  de- 
serve. And  the  unflagging  zeal,  and 
good  cheer,  and  diligence,  and  creativi- 
ty which  Henry  Gonzalez  has  brought 
to  the  job  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
those  who  might  otherwise  be  left 
behind  has  been,  as  I  said,  inspiration- 
al to  many  of  us  on  that  subcommit- 
tee. 

So  I  am  delighted  to  join  in  honor- 
ing a  colleague,  a  leader  of  my  sub- 
committee, a  friend,  and  a  man  who 
has  shown  that  while  in  some  cases  ex- 
cessive service  in  a  Government  posi- 
tion may  atrophy  some  of  the  vital 
juices,  it  need  not  do  so.  In  the  case  of 


Henry  Gonzalez  the  30  years  that  he 
has  given  to  public  service  have  been 
30  very  good  yean  for  the  people  of 
this  country. 

And  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  call- 
ing this  special  order. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wnss); 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me  and  I  just  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man for  taking  this  special  order  and 
to  share  with  him  and  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Texas  delegation  our  re- 
spect and  commendation  for  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez). 
He  has  been  an  idol  of  mine  since  long 
before  I  came  to  Congress  and  has 
continued  to  be  since  I  have  been  here. 

I  wish  him  well  on  his  67th  birthday 
and  the  30th  anniversary  of  his  entry 
into  public  life. 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  join  the  many 
friends  of  Henry  B.  (3onzalez  in  cele- 
brating the  30th  anniversary  of  his 
election  to  public  office,  and  his  67th 
birthday.  On  BAay  3,  1953.  Henry  was 
elected  to  the  San  Antonio  City  Coun- 
cil where  he  served  3  years.  Henry 
continued  his  career  in  State  and  local 
public  service  until  his  election  to  the 
87th  Congress  in  1961.  having  served 
as  chief  probation  officer  in  Bexar 
County,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Texas 
State  Senate  from  1956  to  1960. 
Throughout  his  career.  Henry  Gonza- 
lez has  distinguished  himself  as  a 
scholar  of  the  law,  and  a  forceful  ad- 
vocate of  those  who  have  suffered  in- 
justice. As  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Community 
Development  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee.  Henry  has  made  innimier- 
able  contributions  to  the  work  of  the 
House,  bis  record  of  public  service  is 
truly  outstanding,  and  we  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  him  among  us  today.  I 
wish  Henry  many  years  of  continued 
success.* 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  join  with  my  many  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  Henry 
Gonzalez,  of  Texas,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  30th  anniversary  as  an  elected  offi- 
cial. 

He  has  compiled  a  truly  outstanding 
record  of  public  service  over  those 
years.  Henry  was  first  elected  In  1953 
to  the  San  Antonio  City  Council  and 
then  was  elected  to  the  Texas  State 
Senate  in  1956.  He  earned  the  respect 
of  his  colleagues  in  that  chamber  and 
his  hard  work  and  dedication  were  re- 
warded in  1961  by  election  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  have  known  Henry  Gonzalez  for 
15  years.  I  can  say  that  it  has  been  a 
great  pleasure  to  work  with  him  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  especially 
appreciate  his  help  and  input  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Missing  in  Action  in  Southeast 
Asia. 


Henry  currently  serves  on  the  Bank- 
ing. Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, along  with  the  Small  Business 
Committee.  He  has  been  a  most  valua- 
ble member  of  both  of  these  panels. 

In  addition,  over  the  years  he  has 
served  seven  times  as  a  House  delegate 
to  the  United  States-Mexico  Interpar-r 
liamentary  Conference. 

Henry  Gonzalez  has  represented 
the  people  of  San  Antonio  well  over 
the  years  and  his  service  to  this  coun- 
try as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  also  been  most  out- 
standing. I  understand  that  tomorrow 
is  his  67th  birthday.  I  want  to  wish 
him  well  and  also  wish  for  him  many 
happy  returns,  and  many  more  years 
of  service  in  this  Chamber. 

He  is  a  good  friend  and  I  am  glad  we 
are  taking  this  time  to  honor  him 
today.* 

•  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  with  my  many  col- 
leagues in  pajing  tribute  to  our  dear 
friend,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  the  20th  District  of  Texas.. 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  on  the  30th  anni- 
versary of  his  first  election  to  public 
office,  and  upon  his  67th  birthday. 

Henry  and  I  have  known  each  other 
for  more  than  20  years.  For  all  that 
time.  Henry  has  been  a  crusader  and 
battler  for  civil  liberties  and  individual 
rights.  He  has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
the  fight  for  clean  water  and  against 
the  misuse  of  nuclear  power.  He  is  a 
dedicated  and  sincere  statesman  and 
we  in  the  House  are  lucky  to  have  him 
with  us.« 

•  Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  my  colleagues  in  honoring  a  man 
who  has  set  a  fine  example  to  us  all, 
and  has  done  that  for  30  years.  It  is 
appropriate  that  on  this,  his  30th  an- 
niversary of  serving  in  public  office. 
Congressman  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  be 
honored. 

I  feel  that  this  30  years  is  of  particu- 
lar importance,  not  only  because  of 
the  accomplishments  Henry  Gonzalez 
has  made,  but  because  he  has  spent  22 
years  of  these  30  here  in  Washington. 
D.C..  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  people  of  the  20th  District  of 
Texas  can  be  proud  that  they  have  a 
12th  term  Congressman  who  knows 
their  needs  and  has  the  experience  to 
satisfy  them. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late Mr.  Gonzalez,  to  wish  him  contin- 
ued success  and  also  to  extend  happy 
birthday  wishes  from  the  territory  of 
American  Samoa.* 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  join 
with  my  colleagues  and  say  a  few  kind 
words  about  a  good  friend  and  one  of 
the  most  esteemed  Members  of  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Henry 
B.  Gonzalez. 

This  is  a  very  special  occasion  for 
Henry.  I  want  to  wish  him  a  very 
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happy  birthday  and  the  very  best  in 
the  future.  This  also  marks  the  30th 
year  of  devoted  and  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  the  public  by  this  fine  American 
statesman. 

No  one  who  has  ever  served  in  this 
Chamber  has  done  a  better  Job  of  rep- 
resenting his  or  her  constituents  than 
Hkhry  Gowtalb.  His  record  of 
achievements  is  well  known  and  widely 
respected,  and  extend  from  his  days 
on  the  San  Antonio  City  Council  to 
the  Texas  State  Senate  and  to  the 
UjS.  Congress. 

I  have  served  with  Hknry  Gonzauz 
since  my  election  to  the  House  and  I 
have  learned  a  great  deal  from  him 
over  the  years.  He  is,  without  a  doubt, 
one  of  the  most  effective,  dedicated, 
sincere,  and  accomplished  Members  of 
Congress.  As  chairman  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development,  he  has  had  a 
major  impact  on  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant programs  affecting  our  coun- 
try, to  the  benefit  of  all  Americans. 

I  have  enjoyed  working  with  Hnniy, 
and  look  forward  to  continuing  our 
close  cooperation.  Once  again,  Henry, 
happy  birthday.* 

•  Mi.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join 
many  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
today  in  paying  tribute  to  our  cele- 
brated friend  and  colleague,  Henry 
Gonzalez,  from  Texas,  for  the  unwav- 
ering dedication  and  unlimited  resolve 
he  has  demonstrated  in  his  respective 
duties.  For  30  years  in  public  office, 
Henry  Gonzalez  has  faithfully  and  ef- 
ficaciously served  his  constituents,  his 
fellow  citizens,  and  his  country  in  a 
manner  that  is  only  befitting  of  a  true 
representative  of  the  people. 

It  has  been  three  decades  since  this 
dynamic  San  Antonio  legislator  first 
entered  politics,  with  being  elected  to 
the  San  Antonio  City  Council.  Subse- 
quently, he  competently  proved  him- 
self as  an  effective  Texas  State  Sena- 
tor from  1957  to  1961,  before  wliming 
a  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  seat 
in  a  special  election  in  1961.  Since 
1961,  Henry  Gonzalez  has  consistent- 
ly shown  himself  to  be  a  most  worthy, 
effective,  and  greatly  respected  Con- 
gressman. 

Over  the  22  years  in  Congress, 
Henry  Gonzalez  has  risen  to  chair  the 
salient  House  Banking  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment. He  still  remains  a  leading  Demo- 
crat on  the  House  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee.  He  also 
remains  a  prominent  figure  on  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee. 

Henry  Gonzalez  has  certainly  been 
an  imposing  asset  in  this  House  over 
the  past  two  decades.  He  has  valiantly 
served  his  citizens  and  country.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  sincere  hope  Henry 
Gonzalez  will  recognize  that  although 
we  now  pay  tribute  to  him  in  com- 
memoration of  his  outstanding  30 
years  in  public  life,  as  well  as  to  mark 
his  67th  birthday,  he  will  know  we  cer- 
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tainly  look  forward  to  many  more 
years  with  him  as  a  distinguished 
friend  and  colleague.* 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
an  honor  that  we  pay  tribute  today  to 
my  dear  friend.  Congressman  Henry 
B.  Gonzalez,  as  he  celebrates  his  30th 
anniversary  of  his  first  election  to 
public  office. 

Henry  and  I  both  started  our  terms 
on  the  Hill  during  the  97th  Congress 
and  since  1961  it  has  always  been  an 
absolute  pleasure  to  work  with  him. 

Henry  is  a  man  to  be  admired.  He 
has  lead  the  fight  for  the  disadvan- 
taged and  has  become  an  institution 
and  a  tradition  as  a  concerned  liberal 
in  a  State  not  known  for  its  liberal  po- 
litical policies.  It  Is  because  he  cares 
about  the  people  that  Henry  has  re- 
ceived absolute  support  from  his  con- 
stituency during  the  20  years  that  he 
has  sought  reelection  to  Congress. 

At  present.  Congressman  Gonzalez 
is  serving  as  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Community  Development.  He  has 
been  instnunental  in  expanding  public 
housing  programs  throughout  the 
Nation.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  all 
important  model  cities  program,  clear- 
ing the  path  for  Federal  assistance  to 
sliun  and  urban  renewal  projects.  He 
has  contributed  his  expertise  in  the 
design  of  the  urban  development 
action  grant  programs,  the  urban 
homesteading  programs,  and  the 
homeownership  assistance  programs 
for  low-  and  moderate-income  families. 
The  list  of  Henry's  achievements 
does  not  stop  here.  He  has  on  a  contin- 
uous basis  been  outspoken  for  small 
businesses,  insuring  that  these  busi- 
nesses receive  equitable  treatment.  In 
addition,  Gonzauz  role  in  investigat- 
ing the  assassinations  of  Dr.  King  and 
President  Kennedy  has  been  invalu- 
able. 

For  Henry,  this  tribute  can  only 
serve  as  a  small  thanks  for  all  his  serv- 
ice to  the  State  of  Texas  and  to  the 
Nation.  I  know  Henry  vrtll  continue  to 
effectively  serve  our  Nation  guarantee- 
ing that  minorities  and  the  poor  re- 
ceive the  proper  attention.  I  want  to 
thank  Henry  and  commend  him  for 
all  the  good  he  has  done  so  far  and 
will  continue  to  do  in  the  future.* 
*  Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  for  me  to  Join  in  this  special 
tribute  to  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Henry  Gonzalez. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Congress  in 
1980.  I  found  in  Henry  a  fine  example 
of  the  kind  of  Representative  to  which 
we  all  aspire:  honest,  fairminded.  and 
truly  dedicated  to  his  constituents  and 
the  people  of  our  country. 

Henry  has  shown  this  commitment 
and  strength  throughout  his  public 
life,  first,  in  his  hometown  of  San  An- 
tonio as  city  councilman  and  mayor, 
and  later,  as  a  member  of  the  Texas 
State  Senate. 


For  more  than  a  generation  in  this 
House,  that  conviction  has  been  ex- 
tended and  refined,  particularly  In 
areas  that  are  vital  to  our  people  and 
our  economy:  housing,  community  de- 
velopment, and  small  business. 

In  these  areas  and  so  many  others, 
Henry  Gonzalez  has  been  one  of  our 
most  compassionate  and  effective  lead- 
ers—an ardent  advocate  of  causes  that 
are  Just  and  a  true  friend  and  spokes- 
man for  those  less  fortunate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Brooks,  for  calling 
this  special  order,  affording  Members 
an  opportimity  to  offer  Henry  our 
warm  congratulations  on  his  birthday 
and  hiunble  thanks  for  30  years  of 
dedicated  and  distinguished  service  to 
his  coimtry.* 

*  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  Join  with  my  other  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  distingiiished 
gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Gonzalez.  Long  before  I  entered  polit- 
ical life,  early  in  my  youth  as  an  auto- 
worker  at  the  Chrysler  Corp.  in  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  I  had  occasion  to  know 
of  a  great  Texas  legislator  who  repre- 
sented working  people  in  the  State  leg- 
islature. As  I  moved  up  on  the  ladder 
of  leadership  in  the  labor  movement  I 
came  to  appreciate  the  commitment  of 
Mr.  Gonzalez  in  championing  the 
cause  of  working  people,  the  poor,  the 
powerless,  and  all  those  who  looked 
for  Justice  in  this  country.  It  was 
indeed  a  Joyous  occasion  when  I 
learned  of  his  election  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives.  As  the 
years  progressed,  I  followed  his  distin- 
guished record  in  the  House  as  a  dy- 
namic spokesperson  for  civil  rights 
and  progressive  legislation.  His  roots 
in  Texas  and  his  heritage  stemming 
from  people  who  pioneered  in  that 
State  after  leaving  a  country  in  revolu- 
tionary turmoil  gave  Mr.  Gonzalez  an 
extraordinary  sensitivity  in  dealing 
vrith  problems  and  issues  that  affected 
the  lives  of  so  many  Americans  in 
their  quest  for  social  and  economic 
Justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  Henry  B.  Gonza- 
lez has  not  wavered  one  iota  from  the 
progressive  course  he  established  in 
this  House  30  years  ago  in  promoting 
legislation  to  enhance  the  quality  of 
life  in  this  Nation.  At  this  very  time 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez  is  the  unequivocal 
champion  of  seeking  legislation  to  deal 
with  the  great  issue  of  adequate  and 
decent  housing  for  all  Americans.  He 
has  done  so  with  his  effective  leader- 
ship as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment of  the  larger  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
on  which  I  also  have  the  honor  to 
serve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  and  many 
other  reasons  I  Join  my  colleagues 
here  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great  man 
who  has  been  an  inspiration  to  me  and 
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a  whole  generation  of  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans who  saw  Hehrt  B.  Gonzalez  as 
the  best  expression  of  what  is  only 
possible  In  America:  The  ability  to 
overcome  poverty,  bigotry,  discrimina- 
tion, and  to  rise  above  these  and  to 
give  leadership  for  their  eradication 
from  the  face  of  our  society. 
Thank  yaa,  Mr.  ^)eaker.* 

*  Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  a  special  occasion  for  an 
able  and  senior  colleague  in  the  House, 
Congressman  Henry  B.  Gonzalez  of 
Texas.  I  Join  in  today's  bipartisan 
salute  to  Chairman  Gonzalez,  with 
whmn  I  have  the  privilege  of  serving 
on  the  Banking  Committee  and  the 
Housing  Subcommittee. 

In  30  years  of  service  to  his  Texas 
constituents.  Henry  Gonzalez  has 
compiled  a  record  of  accomplishment 
that  few  can  match. 

His  21  years  of  service  on  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  have  brought  many 
positive  results.  He  has  been  a  leader 
in  our  Nation's  efforts  to  create 
affordable  housing  for  the  lower-  and 
middle-income  families.  He  coauthored 
the  urban  development  action  grant 
program,  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
promising  redevelopment  programs 
our  Nation  has  seen.  He  has  combined 
compassion  and  innovation  with  the 
legislative  process. 

A  personal  observation  is  in  order. 
As  chairman.  Representative  Gonza- 
lez has  shown  courtesy,  diplomacy, 
and  an  extraordinary  sense  of  demo- 
cratic fair  play  in  the  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  committee. 

Henry  Gonzalez  has  a  tremendous 
record  of  achievement  at  the  local 
level  as  well.  His  interest  in  housing 
was  spurred  by  his  service  on  the  San 
Antonio  Hou^ng  Authority  and  his 
subsequent  election  as  city  councilman 
in  that  city  30  years  ago.  Here  in  Con- 
gress, it  was  the  efforts  of  this  Con- 
gressman which  brought  HemisFair  to 
San  Antonio  in  1969.  bringing  with  it  a 
new  convention  center  and  revitalized 
downtown  area.  It  is  most  fitting  that 
the  convention  center  is  named  for 
Chairman  Gonzales. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  week.  Henry 
Gonzalez  won  his  first  election  and  he 
has  been  winning  them  ever  since.  His 
constituents  know  and  appreciate  his 
abilities,  and  so  do  those  of  us  who 
serve  with  him  here  in  Washington.* 

*  Ifir.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you 
admire  the  towering  E^lish  political 
thinker,  Edmund  Burke,  you  are  likely 
to  believe  that  the  only  thing  neces- 
sary for  the  triumph  of  evil  is  for  good 
men  to  remain  silent  or  do  nothing. 

But.  if  you  have  worked  more  than  a 
year  with  Henry  Gonzalez,  you  are 
equally  likely  to  believe  that  evil  is 
overmatched  as  long  as  he  serves  with 
us,  as  I  do. 

It  is  not  in  lix.  Gonzalez  to  stand 
silent  in  the  face  of  evil  or  injustice, 
which  is  a  benefit  to  the  Nation,  his 
district,  and  the  disenfranchised. 


Nothing  is  the  only  thing  this  col- 
league of  ours  does  not  do  well  in 
BuiiEe's  business  of  representative  gov- 
ernment. 

In  fact,  he  seems  to  approach  the 
Job  as  Burke  recommended:  By  giving 
his  constituents  his  industry  and  lUs 
Judgment— by  doing  what  humanity, 
reason,  and  Justice  say  ought  to  be 
done. 

In  his  series  of  more  than  30  special 
orders  on  the  murder  of  a  Texas 
Judge.  Ii^.  Gonzalez  by  his  action  re- 
wrote the  definition  of  perseverance. 
Indictments  have  been  returned  in 
this  case  that  went  unprosecuted  for 
too  long. 

In  his  record  in  housing,  in  his  mort- 
gage bill  in  the  current  Congress,  he 
has  demonstrated  a  devotion  to  the 
dictates  of  reason.  Justice,  and  human- 
ity. 

Whether  speaking  in  special  orders 
on  a  Central  American  policy  for  the 
United  States  or  on  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  monetary  system, 
he  is  significantly  diligent  in  his  busi- 
ness. 

These  are  only  samples  of  his  record, 
but  as  the  great  Spanish  writer  Cer- 
vantes said,  "by  a  sample  we  may 
Judge  the  whole  piece." 

When  Mr.  Gonzalez  talks,  I  listen. 
He  makes  a  special  kind  of  music.  It  is 
not  quite  the  Texas  swing  that  memo- 
rialized the  town  he  represents,  but  by 
any  contemporary  measure  this  col- 
league of  ours  truly  is  the  San  Antonio 
rose.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  him  in 
service  with  us,  and  I  hope  this  service 
continues  unabated  and  unbroken  for 
years  and  years  to  come.* 

*  Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  take  this  opportimity  to  com- 
mend my  esteemed  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  for  his 
service  to  his  district,  to  the  State  of 
Texas,  and  to  this  Nation  for  the  past 
30  years.  An  energetic  and  hardwork- 
ing public  official.  Henry  has  served 
as  an  outstanding  model  to  all  of  us; 
his  vast  legislative  experience  and  skill 
make  him  a  valuable  Member  of  this 
body. 

In  his  role  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Commimi- 
ty  Development,  he  has  sought  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  Federal  moneys 
available  for  housing  at  a  time  when 
this  administration  is  attempting  to 
reduce  fimding  for  housing  programs. 
Because  of  his  determination,  Henry 
has  proven  to  be  a  leader  in  Congress, 
and  his  efforts  deserve  to  be  recog- 
nized.* 

*  Mr.  VANDERGRIFF.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez  is  the  personifica- 
tion of  public  service  at  its  best.  He 
challenges  those  of  us  who  work 
alongside  him  by  his  dedication  and 
his  effectiveness  and  by  setting  such 
an  example  he  contributes  far  more 
than  his  rightful  share  toward  the 
goal  of  ever  better  government. 


It  was  my  privilege  to  first  meet 
Congressman  Gonzalez  when  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Texas  State  Senate  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Obviously, 
he  was  already  completely  consumed 
with  the  Joy  of  woridng  for  and  with 
people,  and  it  did  not  take  very  long  to 
realize  that  no  constituency  in  Texas 
was  represented  by  a  Senator  more  re- 
sponsive and  sensitive  to  the  needs  of 
those  he  was  attempting  to  serve  than 
Senator  Gonzalez.  It  also  was  appar- 
ent he  was  destined  for  a  much  great- 
er responsibility  in  the  years  ahead 
and  thus  it  was  not  surprising  at  all 
when  he  was  elected  to  Congress. 

The  residents  of  his  own  district 
and,  indeed,  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  vastly  the  better  be- 
cause Henry  Gonzalez  has  been  at 
work  in  their  behalf  here  in  Congress 
these  past  two  decades.  He  has.  time 
and  again,  been  an  articulate  spokes- 
man for  those  who  are  least  able  to 
speak  for  themselves.  He  inspires  the 
best  in  all  of  us  and  thereby  sets  a 
standard  every  other  Member  would 
do  well  to  emulate.* 

*  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Brooks)  for  arranging  this  spe- 
cial order  today  allowing  us  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  friend  and  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  on 
this  his  67th  birthday  and  the  30th  an- 
niversary of  his  first  election  to  public 
office. 

Three  decades  ago  Henry  began  his 
career  in  public  office  when  he  was 
first  elected  to  the  San  Antonio  City 
Council.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  3 
years  on  the  coimcil,  he  served  as 
mayor  pro  tem.  From  there,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Texas  State  Senate  in 
1956.  Although  Henry  was  reelected 
to  the  Texas  State  Senate  in  1960,  he 
was  elected  the  following  year  to  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  fill  the  unexpired 
term  of  Paul  J.  Kilday.  And,  he  has 
been  with  us  ever  since. 

We,  and  millions  of  other  Ameri- 
cans, are  very  fortunate  that  Henry 
chose  to  come  to  Washington  and 
serve  in  this  Chamber.  His  tireless  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  all  the  people  in  this 
country— and  not  just  a  select  few— are 
truly  remarluible. 

On  this  his  67th  birthday,  I  con- 
gratulate Henry  on  a  fine  record  of 
service  to  his  commuhlty.  State,  and 
the  Nation.  My  wife,  Lee,  also  Joins  me 
in  wishing  Henry,  his  wife.  Bertha, 
and  their  children,  Henry,  Rose  Mary, 
Charles.  Bertha,  Stephen,  Genevieve, 
PVancis,  and  Anna  Maria  all  the  best 
in  their  future  endeavors.* 

*  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
the  30th  anniversary  of  Henry  Gonza- 
lez' first  election  to  public  office  and 
it  is  appropriate  that  his  friends  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  he 
has  spent  most  of  his  public  career, 
pay  special  tribute  to  him  on  this  day. 
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Hkhrt  B.  Oonzauz  remains  an  un- 
abashed liberal  whose  first  run  for 
Congress  in  1961  became  a  national 
referendum  on  the  New  Frontier  poli- 
cies of  John  P.  Kennedy,  who  Hdihy 
had  campaigned  for  and  whose  policies 
Hknst  strongly  supported.  His  entire 
public  life  has  stood  for  the  New  Fron- 
tier causes  for  the  poor,  the  disadvan- 
taged, the  deprived,  and  those  who 
cannot  defend  themselves.  Few  politi- 
cians have  so  steadfastly  defended 
those  principles  over  the  years  as 
Hkhrt  Oonzalez. 

Hkhiit  Is  a  first-generation  American 
of  Mexican  descent.  He  was  the  first 
Mexican  American  to  serve  in  the 
Texas  State  Senate  and  he  was  the 
first  Mexican  American  to  be  sent  to 
Congress  from  Texas.  Of  all  the  con- 
tributions Hkhrt  has  made  to  the 
people  of  his  district,  none  will  endure 
as  long  as  his  unremitting  opposition 
to  segregation  and  the  policies  that  de- 
prived his  constituents  of  the  right  to 
the  franchise.  Hkhrt  attracted  nation- 
al attention  during  his  service  in  the 
Texas  Senate  for  his  filibusters 
against  what  were  known  as  the  race 
laws— legislation  designed  to  exempt 
Texas  from  the  civil  rights  legislation 
that  was  sweeping  the  country.  And  in 
1962  when  he  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress. Hkhrt  immediately  introduced 
legislation  to  abolish  the  poll  tax  in 
the  five  States  where  it  still  existed. 
That  proposal  was  subsequently  incor- 
porated into  the  1965  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

Most  of  us  think  of  Hkhrt  for  his 
accomplishments  in  the  housing  field, 
which  have  been  many.  But  his  forci- 
ble defense  of  civil  rights  at  every  level 
of  his  political  career  is  what  his 
people  back  home  most  remember 
about  Hkhrt  B.  Oohzalkz.  He  has 
rightfully  earned  himself  a  reputation 
for  decency,  compassion,  and  princi- 
ples. He  is  a  man  whom  I  personally 
admire  and  with  whom  I  look  forward 
to  many  more  years  of  close  associa- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  pajring 
tribute  to  a  great  public  servant,  my 
friend,  Hkhrt  B.  Gohzalkz.  In  the  30 
years  that  Hkhrt  has  served  the 
public  he  has  tenaciously  fought  in 
support  of  his  convictions,  not  letting 
obstacles  which  would  dishearten  less 
persistent  men  deter  him  from  pursu- 
ing his  goals.  This  unfaltering  spirit 
has  earned  Hkhrt  the  deserving  re- 
spect of  his  colleagues. 

Hkhrt  has  compiled  a  very  impres- 
sive record  of  public  service,  having 
served  in  government  on  the  city. 
State,  and  Federal  level.  His  first  elec- 
tive office  was  as  a  San  Antonio  City 
Council  member.  Later,  as  a  senator  in 
the  Texas  Legislature,  he  demonstrat- 
ed his  dedicated  fighting  spirit 
through  his  filibusters  against  bills  up- 
holding segregation. 


In  1961,  Hkhrt  was  elected  to  the 
D.S.  Congress.  Since  that  time,  he  has 
continued  his  struggle  to  protect  the 
poor  and  to  fight  discrimination.  To 
enumerate  all  of  his  accomplishments 
would  be  too  Immense  of  an  undertak- 
ing. I  would  like  him  to  know,  howev- 
er, that  his  efforts  have  been  noticed 
and  appreciated,  and  that  he  serves  as 
an  example  to  all  of  us  of  a  man  who 
Is  willing  to  tenaciously  battle  for 
what  he  believes  is  right.* 
•  Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  know 
our  national  leaders  simply  by  their 
initials— F.  D.  R.,  J.  P.  K..  and  L.  B.  J. 
You  can  add  to  that  list  the  abbreviat- 
ed name  of  one  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Texas  who  is  known 
universally  as  Henrt  B.  When  you 
quote  Henrt  B.  everybody  knows  you 
are  talking  about  Henrt  B.  Gonzalez. 
This  is  a  remarkable  recognition,  and 
it  comes  to  a  man  who  has  been  so 
active  for  so  long  for  the  right  causes 
that  he  has  gained  this  special  recog- 
nition. 

Hkhrt  B.'s  public  service  began  30 
years  ago.  His  service  on  the  San  Anto- 
nio City  Council,  in  the  State  senate 
and  as  the  first  Hispanic  to  ever  serve 
in  the  U.S.  Congress  Henrt  B.  has 
earned  him  this  special  recognition. 

Henrt  B.  is  recognized  for  his  con- 
stant battle  for  the  little  man  and.  in  a 
lighter  vein,  for  his  special  orders  at 
the  close  of  every  business  day.  Why  if 
Congressman  Brooks  had  not  ar- 
ranged for  this  special  order,  Hkhrt  B. 
probably  would  have  arranged  one  for 
himself. 

He  is  different,  imique.  and  unpre- 
dictable, except  that  he  will  do  what 
he  thinks  is  right.  He  Is  dependable, 
lovable,  and  a  great  believer  in  the 
Democratic  Party.  You  do  not  take 
Hkhrt  B.  for  granted,  and  you  know 
he  is  going  to  speak  out  every  day  on 
some  vital  issue. 

I  have  often  wondered  how  Hkhrt 
B.  can  keep  getting  reelected  when  he 
is  so  outspoken  on  so  many  issues- 
local  or  national.  He  does  it  every  day. 
He  is  just  as  liable  to  speak  out  on  a 
national  issue  as  he  is  to  take  the  hide 
off  a  local  politician.  But  the  people  in 
his  district  know  that  is  just  Hkhrt  B.. 
and  they  must  approve  because  they 
keep  sending  him  back  to  Washing- 
ton—and thank  goodness  for  it. 

Another  reason  for  our  celebration 
today  is  Hkhrt  B.'s  birthday— so 
happy  birthday,  Hkhrt.  You  are  the 
top  banana,  the  jefe  grande,  the  big 
tamale  of  your  city  and  the  Texas  del- 
egation. We  know  you  are  not  going  to 
slow  down:  so  we  will  just  offer  to  aid 
and  abet  you— and  say  "sic  em"  Hkhrt 
B.« 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  great  honor  for  me  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  paying  special 
tribute  to  our  friend  Hkhrt  Gohzalkz 
of  San  Antonio  during  this  very  spe- 
cial week  for  him. 


Three  decades  of  service  to  one's 
city.  State,  and  Nation  is  indeed  a 
milestone  not  easily  achieved.  More 
important  than  this,  however,  is  the 
unity  among  Hkhrt's  constituents  he 
has  inspired  along  the  way.  Time  and 
time  again,  his  candidacy  demonstrat- 
ed that  compassion,  responsiveness,  in- 
tegrity, and  leadership  are  far  more 
important  than  one's  ethnicity  or  a 
community's  history  of  polarized 
voting.  Not  only  does  Hkhrt  serve  as  a 
role  model  for  yoimg  Hispanics  to 
emulate,  he  serves  as  a  model  for  all 
Americans  to  follow. 

I  am  proud  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  work  with  Hkhrt  Gohzalkz  and  to 
gain  from  his  wisdom  on  matters 
before  this  body. 

I  wish  my  colleague  from  Texas  fur- 
ther success  during  his  tenure  in  Con- 
gress, a  most  happy  birthday,  and  a 
feliz  cinco  de  Mayo.« 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Jack  Brooks,  for  this 
chance  to  spieak  in  tribute  to  the  Hon- 
orable Hkhrt  B.  Gohzalkz. 

May  1,  1983,  marked  the  30th  anni- 
versary of  Mr.  Gohzalkz  in  public 
office.  During  this  time,  I  have  come 
to  know  Henrt  very  weli  and  consider 
him  a  good  personal  friend.  He  has 
been  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  here  in 
Congress,  particularly  with  respect  to 
his  constant  attempts  to  help  the  poor 
and  needy  in  our  society. 

Since  I  have  a  large  Hispanic  popula- 
tion in  my  district,  the  10th  Congres- 
sional District  in  California,  Hkhrt's 
efforts  for  Hispanic  rights  have  meant 
a  lot  to  the  people  of  my  district. 
Hkhrt  has  visited  San  Jose  nimierous 
times  and  has  always  had  spirited  mes- 
sages of  hope  and  inspiration  for  my 
constituents. 

I  will  always  consider  Hkhrt  a  na- 
tional leader  in  housing  and  communi- 
ty development,  sensitive  to  the  wants 
and  needs  of  minorities  and  lower 
income  families.  He  is  a  true  repre- 
sentative of  the  people,  suid  today  I 
would  like  to  say  thanks  for  all  his  ef- 
forts and  for  the  outstanding  work  he 
has  done.  I  know  the  American  people 
will  continue  to  benefit  from  his  dedi- 
cation and  commitment  for  many 
years  to  come.* 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great 
joy  in  rising  today  to  join  in  this  well- 
deserved  salute  to  our  colleague  from 
the  great  State  of  Texas,  Henrt  Gon- 
zalez, on  the  occasion  of  the  30th  an- 
niversary of  his  first  election  to  public 
office. 

The  story  of  Henrt  Gonzalez' 
career  can  truly  serve  as  an  inspiration 
to  all  Americans,  but  especially  those 
who  come  from  Hispanic  origins. 

The  son  of  Mexican  American  par- 
ents in  San  Antonio,  Henrt  became 
involved  in  politics  when  he  ran  for 
and  was  elected  to  the  San  Antonio 
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city  Council  In  1953;  3  years  later  he 
won  election  to  the  Texas  State 
Senate. 

Hkhrt's  Horatio  Alger  story  culmi- 
nated dramatically  in  1961  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  House,  becoming 
the  fimt  person  of  Mexican  American 
heritage  from  Texas  ever  to  win  a 
House  seat. 

During  the  past  22  years.  Hkhrt 
Qohzalre  has  never  lost  any  of  his  vig- 
orous dedication  to  the  needs  of  his 
constituents.  His  belief  that  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
here  to  serve  the  people  back  home  is 
best  exemplified  by  the  motto  on  his 
Raybum  office  door  "This  office  be- 
longs to  the  people  of  the  20th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas." 

As  the  chairman  of  the  important 
Housing  Subcommittee  on  Banking, 
HxHRT  has  shown  the  same  fight  in 
helping  secure  passage  of  legislation 
that  guarantees  decent  housing  oppor- 
tunities for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Hkhrt  Gohzalkz  has 
alwajrs  been  the  champion  of  those 
members  of  our  society,  the  yoimg. 
the  poor,  and  the  aged,  and  others 
who  often  have  no  one  to  speak  out  in 
their  behalf. 

It  is  my  hope  that  30  years  from 
now.  Hkhrt  Gonzalez  will  be  con- 
gratulated again  on  this  House  floor 
for  another  30  years  of  tireless  devo- 
tion to  the  people  of  Texas  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole.* 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  you  in  pasing  tribute  to  my 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Hkhrt  B.  Gohzalkz,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  30th  anniversary  of  his 
first  election  to  public  office  as  well  as 
the  celebration  of  his  67th  birthday. 

Congressman  Gonzalez  is  my  chair- 
man on  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Subcommittee.  In  the 
time  he  has  served  in  this  capacity  I 
can  say  that  he  has  made  remarkable 
and  important  inroads  in  his  extreme- 
ly fair  and  judicial  handling  of  the 
very  critical  situation  that  effects  our 
Nation's  housing  and  people.  I  have 
foimd  him  to  be  a  man  of  the  people 
whose  integrity  impresses  both  his  col- 
leagues and  all  people  who  have  ob- 
served him  in  this  important  position 
on  this  crucial  subcommittee. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  him  on 
this,  his  30th  anniversary  in  public 
office,  and  his  67th  year  as  a  person 
who  cares  for  others  and  is  not  afraid 
to  put  himself  on  the  line.  He  Is  a  man 
of  courage,  foresight,  and  fairness. 

Congratulations,  Hkhrt.* 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in  honor- 
ing Congressman  Hknrt  B.  Gohzalkz 
on  two  very  special  occasions.  Two 
days  ago,  on  May  1,  Hknrt  marked  the 
30th  anniversary  of  his  first  election 
to  public  office.  Today,  he  marks  his 
67th  birthday. 

Hkhrt  has  stood  continuously  in  the 
forefront  to  promote  equal  opportuni- 


ties for  all  citizens.  He  has  been  a  stal- 
wart in  protecting  the  rights  of  mi- 
norities and  the  elderly.  His  imtiring. 
compassionate  commitment  to  decent 
affordable  housing  for  low  income  citi- 
zens shines  through  daily  in  his  capac- 
ity as  the  chair  of  the  House  Banking 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing. I  have  served  with  him  as  a 
member  of  this  subcommittee  for 
years,  and  he  is  truly  an  inspiration  to 
us  all. 

On  this  special  day,  Hkhrt  Gohzalkz 
is  receiving  a  distinct  honor— a  tribute 
from  those  who  have  the  privilege  of 
serving  with  him  in  the  House.  This  is 
a  high  honor  and  he  truly  deserves  it. 

I  want  to  extend  my  heartiest  wishes 
for  a  happy  anniversary  and  a  fantas- 
tic birthday  to  this  champion.* 
*  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  pay  tribute 
to  my  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Hkhrt  B.  Goh- 
zalkz. of  Texas,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
67th  birthday. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving  in 
Congress  with  Hkhrt  Gohzalkz  for 
nearly  9  years.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
dedicated  30  years  of  service  to  his 
constituents  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Be- 
ginning his  public  service  career  in 
1953  as  a  member  of  the  San  Antonio 
City  Council,  Hkhrt  continues  to 
serve  the  people  of  San  Antonio  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs, 
and  more  specifically,  through  his 
leadership  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development. 

As  a  colleague  of  Hkhrt's  on  the 
Banking  Committee,  serving  with  him 
on  the  Housing  Subcommittee,  I  have 
had  the  honor  of  worldng  with  Hknrt 
to  develop  legislation  that  will  meet 
the  challenge  posed  by  our  Nation's 
critical  housing  problems.  As  Henrt 
pointed  out  during  hearings  in  March 
1982,  the  questions  we  face  in  the 
housing  arena  are  of  fundamental  im- 
portance. At  that  time.  Hkhrt  noted 
that: 

The  blunt  truth  is  .  .  .  the  Nation  must 
decide  whether  or  not  it  will  maintain  its 
commitment  to  a  national  housing  program 
and  policy,  and  whether  or  not  we  will  ad- 
dress the  ills  of  the  industry,  and  whether 
or  not  we  will  continue  our  historic  effort  to 
provide  safe,  decent,  and  affordable  housing 
for  the  American  people. 

It  is  clear  that  Hkhrt  believes  we 
must  maintain  this  commitment  to 
housing:  and  his  actions  demonstrate 
this  conviction.  Just  last  week,  under 
Hkhrt's  chairmanship,  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  took  the  bold  step  of 
approving  major  housing  legislation, 
H.R.  1— the  Housing  and  Urban-Rural 
Recovery  Act  of  1983.  Not  only  does 
this  legislation  reaffirm  our  historical 
commitment  to  meeting  the  housing 
needs  of  American  citizens  but  it  pro- 
poses to  do  so  using  a  number  of  inno- 
vative, more  cost-effective  ways  that 


reflect  the  constraints  of  today's 
budget  realities. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  to  work 
with  Hkhrt  on  the  House  wnnUny 
Committee  and  its  Subcommittee  on 
Housing. 

And  on  this  day,  his  67th  birthday.  I 
would  like  to  extend  to  Hkhrt  warm 
wishes  for  a  happy,  healthy,  and  pros- 
perous year.* 

*  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  State  of  Texas  has  two  monu- 
ments by  which  the  great  city  of  San 
Antonio  is  known  nationwide— the 
Alamo  and  Hkhrt  B.  Gohzalkz. 

Both  are  symbols  of  courage  and  the 
willingness  to  stand  up  against  seem- 
ingly impossible  odds. 

We  may  not  alwajrs  agree  with  our 
good  friend  and  colleague  from  San 
Antonio,  but  there  is  no  one  in  this 
House  who  for  a  moment  questions 
the  sincerity  of  Hkhrt  B.  Gohzalkz' 
convictions.  And  when  we  are  consid- 
ering shelter  for  the  homeless,  hous- 
ing for  low-  and  moderate-income  fam- 
ilies in  America.  Hkhrt  Gohzalkz 
speaks  not  of  consensus,  but  of  com- 
passion. 

We  do  not  need  to  go  back  in  history 
to  illustrate  this  point.  Last  week,  the 
Housing  Subcommittee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Gonzalez,  report- 
ed out  a  bill  which  pushes  for  a  revival 
of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  in  the  United  States— 
for  keeping  the  conunitment  the  Con- 
gress has  made  to  the  American 
people  that  each  should  have  decent, 
safe,  and  sanitary  shelter. 

Later  this  week,  the  House  will  con- 
sider for  Emergency  Housing  Assist- 
ance Act  which  seeks  to  provide  tem- 
porary assistance  to  homeowners 
facing  foreclosure  because  of  involun- 
tary unemployment.  The  legislation 
also  includes  assistance  for  States  and 
local  governments  to  provide  emergen- 
cy shelter  and  essential  services  for 
the  homeless.  Few  will  forget  the  testi- 
mony given  to  Mr.  Gonzalez'  subcom- 
mittee last  December  from  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  from  other  chiutih  groups, 
and  mental  health  associations,  from 
community  groups  trying  to  help  the 
homeless  sigmg,  and  from  some  of  the 
people  living  in  these  community  shel- 
ters. 

These  efforts  are  more  benchmarics 
in  a  career  marked  by  concern  for  the 
poor,  the  disadvantaged— the  little 
man  in  our  economic  system. 

We  honor  Hehrt  B.  Gonzalez,  a 
man  of  independence  and  compassion. 
Happy  birthday.  Henrt.* 

*  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  along  with  my  colleagues  in  order 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  Honorable  Henrt 
B.  Gonzalez  on  the  occasion  of  the 
30th  anniversary  of  his  election  to 
public  office.  Congressman  Gonzalez 
has  been  a  beacon  for  those  of  us  who 
once  thought  that  our  ethnic  identity 
would  prevent  our  election  to  public 
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office.  Congressman  Oohzalcz  was  one 
of  the  first  Mexican  American  candi- 
dates for  public  office  back  in  1953. 
Again,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
House  in  1961.  he  was  one  of  the  first 
Mexican  American  Members  of  this 
body.  He  followed  his  educational 
path  through  the  San  Antonio  Public 
School  System  and  the  University  of 
Texas.  It  culminated  with  a  law  degree 
frcHn  St.  Mary's  University  School  of 
Law. 

Mr.  OoHZALB  is  to  be  praised  for  his 
commitment  and  dedication  to  his 
community.  By  working  for  the  publi- 
cation of  bilingual  literature,  teaching 
math  and  citizenship  classes  in  veter- 
ans training  programs,  and  through 
his  work  with  the  San  Antonio  Hous- 
ing Authority,  he  helped  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  newly  arrived  American 
citizens  and  their  new  coimtry.  The 
people  of  San  Antonio  recognized  his 
dedication  to  civic  affairs  by  electing 
him  to  the  city  council  in  1953,  elevat- 
ing him  to  the  State  senate  in  1956, 
and  sending  him  to  the  House  in  1961. 
As  a  Member  of  this  body,  he  has 
served  on  many  standing  and  select 
committees,  distinguishing  himself  on 
each  of  them. 

As  a  freshman  in  the  House,  I  would 
be  honored  to  emulate  Congressman 
Hknry  B.  Gonzalzz.  and  be  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  to  wish  him  a 
happy  birthday.* 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  congratulate  my  distinguished 
coUeague  from  Texas,  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
on  his  67th  birthday  and  on  the  begin- 
ning of  his  31st  year  of  dedicated 
public  service. 

For  as  long  as  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  this  body,  Mr.  Gonzalez  has  shown 
the  kind  of  courage  and  conviction 
which  we  should  all  emulate.  His  con- 
stituents and  his  colleagues  are  fortu- 
nate that  he  has  been  so  generous  in 
giving  his  career  to  public  service. 

I  wish  my  good  friend  Hehhy  Gonza- 
lez the  hi4)piest  of  birthdays  today 
and  many  more  beyond.  I  look  forward 
to  serving  with  him  for  many  years  to 
come.* 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks),  for 
providing  us  with  the  opportunity 
today  to  honor  a  distinguished  and  ac- 
complished Member  of  Congress, 
Hensy  B.  Gonzalez,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  30th  anniversary  of  his  election  to 
public  office. 

During  the  21  years  he  has  served 
here,  Mr.  Gonzalez  has  established  a 
reputation  as  an  effective  champion  of 
the  causes  he  cares  so  much  about. 

At  the  top  of  the  list  of  those  causes 
is  improving  the  quality  of  housing  for 
Americans.  For  more  than  20  years 
Mr.  Gonzalez  has  played  an  important 
role  in  fashioning  housing  legislation 
considered  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 
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His  concern  for  the  civil  righta  of 
Americans  was  clearly  demonstrated 
by  the  first  bill  he  Introduced— a  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  abolition  of  the 
poll  tax  which  had  for  years  been  used 
to  prevent  blacks  and  Hispanics  from 
voting. 

He  has  shown  the  same  kind  of  lead- 
ership on  a  list  of  causes  which  in- 
clude full  employment,  consumer 
product  safety,  veterans  affairs,  and 
many  more  too  numerous  to  mention 
here. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  take  part  in  this  special  order  to 
recognize  an  outstanding  Member  of 
Congress.* 

•  Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  both  the  Texas  and  San 
Antonio  delegation,  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  my  colleagues  today  in  ex- 
tending congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  our  friend  Henry  B.  Gonza- 
lez who,  on  May  1,  marked  30  years  of 
dedicated  public  service  as  an  elected 
official  at  the  local.  State,  and  Nation- 
al levels  for  San  Antonio  and  Bexar 
County,  Tex. 

Prom  the  jimior  member  of  the  San 
Antonio  delegation  to  its  dean,  it  is 
also  my  high  pleasure  to  extend  happy 
67th  birthday  greetings  and  best 
wishes  for  a  pleasant  and  memorable 
day.* 

*  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  join  this  tribute  today 
commemorating  the  30th  armiversary 
of  the  first  election  to  public  office  of 
our  iUustrious  colleague,  Henry  B. 
Gonzalez. 

As  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico,  it  has  been  a  privilege  to 
serve,  as  a  colleague,  with  Congress- 
man Gonzalez  since  I  came  to  Con- 
gress in  1977. 

All  of  us,  as  Congressmen,  have  spe- 
cial respect  for  our  mentors.  In  this  ca- 
pacity, I  note  proudly  that  having 
served  with  Congressman  Gonzalez— 
particularly  as  a  fellow  member  of  the 
Hispanic  Caucus  I  have  benefited  im- 
measurably from  his  counsel,  his 
advice,  and,  perhaps  most  importantly 
of  all.  from  his  example  he  has  set  for 
all  of  us  and  for  me  personally  in  serv- 
ing his  constituents  and  his  country. 

Over  the  years,  as  a  city  council 
member,  as  a  State  senator  in  Texas, 
and  as  a  Congressman,  Henry  Gonza- 
lez has  been  in  the  forefront  of  many 
social  issues  and  causes  that  have 
helped  his  fellow  Hispanic-American 
citizens,  and  the  city  of  San  Antonio, 
Tex. 

May  he  serve  many  more.  I  wish 
Henry  on  this  occasion,  the  very  best 
of  wishes,  and  I  am  happy  to  join  in 
this  special  tribute  for  a  very  special 
person.* 

*  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  30th  year  of  public 
service  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  the  State  of  Texas,  Congressman 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez.  Our  Nation  is 
grateful   for   Henry's   unyielding   ef- 


forts on  behalf  of  the  poor,  the  elder- 
ly, low-income  families,  small  business- 
men, farmers,  and  minorities.  Hispanic 
Americans  take  particular  pride  in  his 
23  years  In  this  body,  where  he  is  now 
the  dean  of  the  Hispanic  Caucus. 

On  this  special  occasion  I  think  it  is 
important  for  my  colleagues  to  reflect 
on  Henry's  longstanding  commitment 
to  civU  rights  and  the  public  interest. 
In  San  Antonio,  when  swimming  pools 
and  parks  were  closed  to  members  of 
minority  groups,  Henry  Gonzalez  led 
the  fight  to  open  the  facilities  to  all 
the  citizens  of  the  city.  In  the  Texas 
State  Legislature,  Henry  fought  tire- 
lessly against  legislation  that  would 
have  perpetuated  segregation  in 
Texas. 

When  Henry  came  to  the  Congress 
in  1961,  he  continued  his  fight  for 
equality  under  the  law.  He  strongly 
supported  the  landmark  civil  rights 
bills  of  the  sixties.  Henry  worked  hard 
and  quickly  won  the  admiration  of  his 
colleagues.  His  thoroughness  contin- 
ues today  on  the  Banking  Committee, 
where  he  chairs  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Henry  Gonzalez  has  a 
plaque  outside  the  door  to  this  office 
in  the  Raybum  Building.  The  plaque 
states  that  "This  office  belongs  to  the 
people  of  the  20th  District  of  Texas." 
Henry,  who  is  a  lawyer,  represents  the 
people  of  his  district  very  well,  and 
they  are  indeed  fortimate  to  have  him 
as  their  advocate.* 

*  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
delighted  to  join  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  Honorable  Jack  Brooks,  in 
saluting  our  good  friend  and  esteemed 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Henry  B. 
Gonzalez,  on  his  30th  armiversary  of 
election  to  public  office,  and  also  on 
his  birthday  today. 

I  am  honored  to  have  served  with 
Henry  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives since  1965,  and  to  have  benefited 
from  his  counsel  and  advice  as  a  fellow 
member  of  the  House-  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  Committee. 

Congressman  Gonzalez  began  his 
career  of  public  service  with  his  elec- 
tion to  the  San  Antonio  City  Council 
in  1953.  During  part  of  his  second 
term,  he  also  served  as  mayor  pro  tem. 
In  1956  and  1960,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Texas  State  Senate,  and  began  his 
career  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  his  election  as  Congressman  from 
the  20th  District  of  Texas  in  1961. 

Henry's  diligent  efforts  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  and 
Community  Development  of  the 
House  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  House  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee have  been  both  fruitful  and  benefi- 
cial to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation,  and 
indeed,  these  successful  efforts  have 
made  America  a  more  prosperous  and 
productive  country. 
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Congressman  Gonzalez  has  also 
served  as  the  chairman  of  the  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  on  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act,  antitrust  legislation,  and 
related  matters,  as  a  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Missing  in 
Action  in  Southeast  Asia,  as  vice  chair- 
man of  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Assassinations,  as  a  House  delegate 
to  the  United  States-Mexico  Interpar- 
liamentary Conference,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Consumer  Finance. 

He  continues  to  give  his  best  in  serv- 
ice to  his  Texas  constituents  and  to 
the  people  of  our  Nation.  His  out- 
standing dedication  to  high  standards 
is  an  inspiration  to  his  friends  and 
fellow  citizens  and  his  record  of  excel- 
lence is  most  commendable. 

Again,  Henry,  congratulations  and  I 
extend  to  you  my  warmest  best  wishes 
for  abundant  good  health  and  ever-in- 
creasing success  as  you  continue  to 
serve  your  State  and  your  Nation  in 
devotion  to  the  highest  principles.* 
*  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  join  in  offering  hearty  con- 
gratulations to  my  friend  and  col- 
league, Henry  Gonzalez,  as  he  cele- 
brates two  milestones  in  his  life— his 
30th  anniversary  of  holding  public 
office  and  his  67th  birthday. 

During  Henry's  long  and  colorful 
career  as  a  public  official,  he  has  cap- 
tured the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the 
20th  District  of  Texas  and  especially 
his  charming  hometown,  San  Antonio. 
Having  been  elected  to  the  San  Anto- 
nio City  Council  in  1953  and  having 
served  as  mayor  pro  tem  during  part 
of  his  second  term,  Henry  quickly 
gained  the  love  and  respect  of  his  con- 
stituents who  saw  fit  to  elect  him  to 
the  Texas  State  Senate  in  1956  and  fi- 
nally to  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1961,  where  we  now  enjoy  his  con- 
tributions and  his  dynamic  personali- 
ty. 

It  Is  not  hard  to  figure  out  why 
Henry's  constituent's  love  him  so.  He 
has  spent  the  last  30  years  of  his  life 
fighting  for  the  rights  of  his  people 
with  a  deep  and  burning  commitment 
which  surely  comes  from  his  forefa- 
thers. Henry's  ancestors  were  some  of 
the  original  colonists  of  the  State  of 
Durango  in  northern  Mexico  who, 
having  fled  to  our  coimtry  diuing  the 
revolution,  became  some  of  the  most 
responsible  and  valued  citizens  of  our 
Nation.  Now,  Henry,  in  true  American 
fashion,  has  kept  their  spirit  alive. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment of  the  House  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  Committee,  Henry 
has  led  the  fight  to  seciu^  adequate 
and  proper  housing  for  Americans  of 
all  incomes.  He  has  been  a  valued 
member  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, and  has  served  seven  times  as  a 
House  delegate  to  the  United  States- 
Mexico  Interparliamentary  Confer- 
ence. 


Henry's  contribution  as  a  U.S.  Con- 
gressman have  been  outstanding.  It  is 
my  personal  privilege  and  pleasure  to 
offer  to  Henry  and  his  entire  family 
my  best  wishes  on  this  h^py  occasion. 
May  he  enjoy  many,  many  lu4>py  re- 
turns.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude remarks  from  about  15  of  my 
fellow  Members. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOVIET  "COLD  WAR"  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Idr.  Burton)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  very  distressed  over  the  past  few 
days  because  there  are  some  activities 
going  on  in  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee  which  concern  me  a  great 
deal. 

There  is  a  move  by  the  committee  to 
cut  off  aid  to  our  CIA  operatives  in 
Central  America  because  of  the 
Boland  amendment  which  deals  with 
the  issue  of  Nicaragua. 

There  is  a  definite  Marxist  expan- 
sionist movement  in  Central  America 
which  I  think  endangers  the  security 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and  I 
think  it  is  singularly  inappropriate  for 
the  House  Intelligence  Committee  to 
do  anything  right  now  which  is  going 
to  jeopardize  the  future  security  of 
this  country. 

I  think  we  can  all  look  at  Central 
America  and  really  be  concerned.  The 
Nicaraguan  Government  is  building  up 
a  massive  army  down  there.  They  plan 
to  export  revolution  throughout  Cen- 
tral America.  Some  of  their  leaders 
who  have  been  captiired  have  said  in 
public  Interviews  that  they  anticipate 
a  Central  American  revolution,  includ- 
ing Honduras.  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador. 
Belize.  Guatemala,  and  ultimately 
even  Mexico.  And  this  puts  the  Urdted 
States  in  a  very  precarious  position. 

And  one  of  the  best  articles  that  I 
have  read  recently  on  this  issue  was 
written  by  George  Will,  who  is  a  col- 
umnist for  the  Washington  Post  Co.. 
and  because  his  article  is  so  good.  I 
thought  I  would  read  it  into  the 
Record  today,  because  it  covers  almost 
every  aspect  of  the  problem  and  the 
confrontation  in  Central  America. 

Question:  Since  detente  was  codified 
at  the  Nixon-Brezhnev  summit  in 
1973,  the  Soviet  Union  has  fomented  a 


nuclear  alert  by  threatening  to  inter-  • 
vene  with  troops  in  the  October  1973 
war  in  the  Middle  East,  a  war  incited 
and  financed  by  the  Soviet  Union; 
they  have  organized  and  financed  the 
destruction  of  the  Paris  accords  and  a 
U.S.  ally;  has  intervened  with  Cubans 
and  others  in  Angola,  Ethiopia, 
Yemen,  Cambodia.  Nicaragua,  and  El  . 
Salvador;  has  invaded  Afghanistan: 
and  I  might  add  murdered  htmdreds 
of  thousands  of  Afghans;  has  orches- 
trated the  crushing  of  Poland;  has 
made  a  mockery  of  the  Helsinki  agree- 
menta;  has  repeatedly  violated  the  in- 
formally agreed  to  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty,  although  we  even 
changed  the  way  we  measiire  viola- 
tions, in  an  effort  to  avoid  the  need  to 
make  protests  that  would  dampen  de- 
tente; has  tried  to  murder  the  Pope;  is 
violating  the  terms  of  SALT  11  which 
is  an  amazing  feat,  considering  that 
SALT  n  is  a  tissue  of  loopholes  and 
ambiguities;  is  funding  and  organizing 
terrorism  worldwide;  and  is  continuing 
an  arms  buildup  unambiguously  de- 
signed for  political  intimidation  and 
military  aggression. 

So  the  first  question  is.  Why  is  there 
a  return  to  the  cold  war? 

The  answer  President  Reagan  gave 
a  speech  referring  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  an  evil  empire. 

Second  question:  The  Soviet  Union - 
has  an  army  brigade.  2.600  to  3.000 
men,  2,500  military  advisers,  increased 
by  500  last  year,  and  6,000  to  8,000  ci- 
vilian advisers  in  Cuba.  It  gave  Cuba 
66,000  metric  tons  of  military  supplies 
in  1981,  68,000  metric  tons  of  military 
supplies  in  1982  worth  over  $1  billion, 
Moscow's  annual  economic  aid  to  Cuba 
is  $4  billion,  more  than  one-quarter  of 
Cuba's  gross  national  product. 

Cuba  has  200  Soviet  Migs,  including 
two  squadrons  of  Mig-23  floggers,  at 
least  650  tanks,  at  least  90  helicopters, 
including  MI-24  attack  helicopters,  a 
Koni-class  frigate,  two  Foxtrot  attack 
submarines,  at  least  50  torpedo  attack 
boats,  two  amphibious  assault  ships. 
And  a  Grenada  Minister  says  Cuba 
will  use  Grenada's  new  airport  when 
supplying  Cubans  in  Africa. 

Cuba,  with  one-seventh  of  Mexico's 
population,  has  military  forces  twice 
the  size  of  Mexico's.  The  Soviet  Union 
is  giving  20  times  more  military  assist- 
ance to  Cuba  than  the  United  States  is 
giving  to  all  of  Latin  America. 

In  the  newest  Soviet  satellite,  Nica- 
ragua, 39  percent  of  all  males  over  18 
are  in  uniform,  and  the  regime  intends 
to  build  a  250,000  person  armed  force, 
so  that  1  in  10  Nicaraguans  will  soon 
be  in  the  military  or  militia. 

Now  I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that 
is  more  than  adequate  to  defend  their 
borders.  What  they  are  planning  to  do 
is  export  revolution  and  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  When  you  consider  the 
people  they  say  they  are  concerned 
about,  Honduras  has  20,000  in  their 
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anny  mnd  El  Salvador  has  a  total  of 
32.000.  and  they  are  buUding  a 
2S0.000-penon  armed  force. 

Nicaragua's  regime  has  built  36  new 
military  bases  and  garrisons.  The  pre- 
vious regime  had  only  13.  Nlcaraguan 
pilots  and  mechanics  are  being  trained 
in  Commimist  Bulgaria.  The  regime 
has  received  so  far  50  Soviet  tanks, 
1.000  East  German  trucks.  100  antiair- 
craft guns.  Soviet  152-millimeter  how- 
itzers with  a  range  of  17  miles. 

Cuba  has  4.000  to  5,000  civilian  ad- 
visers in  Nicaragua,  plus  2.000  military 
and  security  advisers.  There  are  also 
East  Germans.  Bulgarians,  North  Ko- 
reans. Soviets,  and  members  of  the 
PLC. 

So  the  second  question  is:  What  in 
Central  America  does  Congress  seem 
to  be  most  worried  about? 

And  the  answer:  45  U.S.  trainers  in 
El  Salvador. 

Events  in  Central  America  are  spin- 
ning rapidly  toward  a  decisive  moment 
in  UJS.  history.  None  of  the  fictions 
that  were  used  to  rationalize  accept- 
ance of  defeat  in  Vietnam  can  be  used 
regarding  Central  America.  The  threat 
there  is  close,  clear,  and  Indisputable 
Communist.  There  the  United  States 
will  show,  will  learn,  whether  it  is  any 
longer  o^mble  of  asserting  the  will  a 
great  power  requires,  or  whether  the 
slide  into  paralysis  is  irreversible. 

Governments  such  as  Costa  Rica's 
and  Panama's  are  listening  as  congres- 
sional complaints  mount.  The  com- 
plaints are  against  U.S.  assistance  to 
armed  opponents  of  Nicaragua's  Sta- 
linists, and  about  even  minimal  aid  for 
the  democratically  elected  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  that  is  under 
attack  from  forces  that  are  extensions, 
through  Nicaragua  and  Cuba,  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  conjunction  of  these  complaints 
can  mean,  in  effect,  the  extension  of 
the  Brezhnev  doctrine  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. That  is.  Communist  attacks  on 
a  regime  leech  away  the  regime's  legit- 
imacy, and  produce  pressiu-es  for  nego- 
tiations aimed  at  power-sharing  with 
Stalinists  who  do  not  believe  in  power 
sharing.  But  a  Communist  regime, 
however  freshly  planted  and  depend- 
ent on  foreign  totalitarians,  as  in  Nica- 
ragua, must  be  treated  as  legitimate 
and  irreversible. 

D  1750 

There  is  a  war  raging,  and  if  all  of 
the  substantial  determined  military  as- 
sistance is  one  way,  there  can  be  but 
one  result.  The  result  will  be  a  Com- 
munist Central  America  and  an  Iran 
Just  a  wade  across  the  Rio  Grande. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  to  my  fellow 
Representatives  that  this  is  a  dire  set 
of  circumstances,  and  each  and  every 
one  of  us  should  search  our  souls 
before  we  cast  a  vote  to  cut  off  aid  to 
El  Salvador  or  curtail  the  actions  of 
the  CIA  at  a  very  critical  moment  in 
our  country's  history. 


FORMINO  A  SHIPPER  ASSOCIA- 
TION MAT  SAVE  LOCAL  RAIL 
SERVICE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  CoHCOSAif )  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  an  article 
entitled  "Forming  a  Shipper  Associa- 
tion May  Save  Local  Rail  Service." 
This  article,  from  the  February  1983 
issue  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  a 
monthly  publication  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Cooperative  Service  in  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  highlights 
the  importance  of  shipper  associations 
in  the  current  railroad  industry  envi- 
ronment, especially  in  redeveloping 
service  on  railllnes  undergoing  aban- 
donment by  a  major  rail  carrier. 

One  group  of  shippers  in  central  Illi- 
nois has  already  formed  Just  such  an 
organization,  the  Bloomer  Shippers 
Railway  Redevelopment  League.  With 
the  sponsorship  of  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigah),  the 
league  should  become  the  direct  recip- 
ient of  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
the  acquisition  of  and  rehabilitation  of 
this  line  under  section  511  of  Public 
Law  97-468.  Given  the  unique,  transi- 
tional problems  surrounding  the 
Bloomer  Line,  the  Bloomer  Shippers 
Railway  Redevelopment  League  can 
serve  as  an  appropriate  direct  recipi- 
ent of  Federal  financial  assistance. 
Coupled  with  assistance  from  State, 
local,  and  individual  shipper  sources,  I 
am  optimistic  that  the  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance,  which  the  league 
should  receive,  will  spur  the  redevelop- 
ment of  the  Bloomer  Line  during  the 
next  year  and  a  half. 

I  include  the  text  of  the  Farmer  Co- 
operatives article  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

[Prom  the  Parmer  Cooperative.  February 
19831 

FORimiG  A  Sripfoi  Associatioii  Mat  Save 
Local  Rail  Servick 

(By  BClchael  D.  Kane  and  Arvin  R.  Bunker) 
Railroad  companies  are  merging  and 
forming  a  limited  number  of  large  major 
carriers.  Some  transportation  experts  pre- 
dict as  few  as  four  major  rail  carriers  may 
be  operating  in  the  continental  United 
States  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

National  rail  companies  may  not  be  inter- 
ested in  servicing  under-used  or  duplicate 
lines.  Wholesale  rural  abandonment  may 
occur.  Since  November  1979,  9  major  raU 
mergers  have  occurred,  the  4  largest  being 
Burlington  Northern,  with  more  than  29,000 
miles  of  track  after  merger  with  the  Frisco; 
CSX  Corporation,  now  having  27,000  miles 
following  merger  of  Chessie  System  and 
Seaboard  Coast  Line;  Norfolk  Southern  Cor- 
poration with  18.000  miles  via  the  merger  of 
Southern  and  Norfolk  and  Western  Rail- 
roads; and  Pacific  RaU  Systems,  with  22,800 
miles  after  combining  the  Union  Pacific, 
Western  Pacific,  and  Missouri  Pacific  Rail- 
roads. 


Cooperatives  faced  with  loss  of  rail  service 
may  consider  forming  a  nonprofit  shipper 
asaodation  with  other  rail  users  in  their 
trade  territory.  Many  aspects  of  a  shipper 
association,  however,  such  as  funding  and 
services  of  a  short-line  railroad  to  fill  the 
gap,  should  be  carefully  studied. 

These  associations  can  purchase  and  oper- 
ate short  lines,  develop  bargaining  power 
with  carriers  for  favorable  rail  rate  and 
service  contracts,  secure  financing,  and  gain 
limited  antitrust  and  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  (ICC)  regulation  exemptions. 
Some  Federal  assistance  may  be  available, 
but  cooperatives  no  longer  can  count  on 
subsidies  to  refurbish  short  lines. 

ICC  OUAHAIfTKn  RIORTS 

Although  not  a  funding  source,  ICC's 
Feeder  Railroad  Development  Program  may 
help  cooperatives  maintain  rail  service.  This 
Federal  program  guarantees  some  rights  to 
branch  line  owners,  removing  some  barriers 
that  once  may  have  hindered  success  of 
some  short  lines.  It  calls  for  I(X:  to  assiuv  a 
qualified  buyer  a  market  value  purchase 
price  and  tradcage  rights,  and  provides  for 
negotiation  of  "equitable"  reciprocal  switch- 
ing charges,  and  a  fair  distribution  of  Joint 
revenues. 

Unfortunately  for  some  shippers,  the 
feeder  program  applies  only  to  lines  listed 
with  ICC  for  potential  abandonment  for 
which  an  application  has  not  been  filed  and 
lines  that  are  required  or  allowed  to  be  sold. 
Carriers  in  bankruptcy  proceedings  do  not 
fall  under  this  program. 

Until  October  1.  1983.  ICC  has  the  power 
to  require  sale  of  lines  that  carried  less  than 
3  million  gross-ton-miles  per  mile  of  track  in 
the  preceding  year.  After  this,  ICX:  may  re- 
quire any  rail  line  to  be  sold. 

A  shipper  or  group  of  shippers  may  qual- 
ify as  buyers.  State,  regional,  and  local  gov- 
ernment or  transportation  authorities  also 
can  negotiate  to  buy  a  line.  But  some  consti- 
tutions forbid  the  State  government  to 
become  involved  directly  in  rail  line  owner- 
ship and  operation.  Often,  a  shipper  associa- 
tion may  be  the  preferable  way  to  purchase 
a  branch  line. 

A  shipper  association  usually  begins  as  an 
Informal  group  addressing  a  common  prob- 
lem such  as  loss  of  rail  service  through 
bankruptcy  or  abandonment.  This  informal 
group  can  determine  which  shippers  are 
genuinely  Interested  in  supporting  raU  serv- 
ice and  willing  to  make  a  financial  commit- 
ment. 

A  more  formal  legal  organization  is  neces- 
sary for  the  next  step— dealing  with  carriers 
and  local,  SUte.  and  Federal  officials.  The 
group  must  decide  if  it  wants  a  public  or  pri- 
vate operation. 

PUBLIC  OR  PRIVATE  A8SOCIATIOWS 

There  are  two  basic  types  of  public  organi- 
zations. In  many  States,  shipper  associa- 
tions can  form  imder  statutes  authorizing 
port  authorities,  industrial  development  dis- 
tricts, and  rural  transportation  authorities. 
These  organizations  can  often  issue  indus- 
trial revenue  bonds,  levy  taxes,  and,  some- 
times, exercise  eminent  domain.  Other 
public  organizations  are  formed  under 
common  State  incorporation  statutes  with 
membership  open  to  any  investor. 

Private  organizations  limit  membership  to 
specific  groups  such  as  local  shippers,  those 
interested  in  local  business  development, 
and/or  agricultural  cooperatives. 

Whether  public  or  private,  the  shipper  as- 
sociation should  operate  at  cost  to  gain  lim- 
ited antitrust  Immunity  and  exemption 
from  ICC  Jurisdiction.  For  example,  a  non- 


profit aaaodatlon  formed  to  benefit  from 
volume  freight  rates  can  become  exempt 
from  ICC  regulation  under  certain  condi- 
tions. Department  of  Justice  also  exempts 
spedflc  Joint  activities  by  such  associatlona 

Purchase  and  rehabilitation  of  a  rail  line 
usually  involves  a  major  investment.  Lack  of 
guaranteed  returns  does  not  attract  private 
investors  other  than  local  shipping  inter- 
ests. So  public  funds  often  are  sought. 
These  factors  usually  influence  groups  to 
form  public  shl(H>er  aaaociations  to  make 
managerial  and  financial  decisions  in  raising 
and  using  public  ftmds.  Some  State  laws  rec- 
ognize community  shipping  groups,  grant 
them  special  privileges  as  transportation  or 
regional  rail  authorities,  transportation  dis- 
tricts, or  port  authorities. 

Traditionally,  shipper  groups  have  formed 
public  organizations  because  of  the  signifi- 
cant financial  advantages.  They  usually 
borrow  funds  at  lower  Interest  rates.  Some- 
times they  have  more  accessibility  to  funds 
than  private  individuals  or  corporations 
such  as  sale  of  industrial  revenue  bonds,  tax 
abatement  or  relief.  Federal  subsidies,  and 
grants  for  economic  development.  The  fi- 
nancial advantages  of  public  acquisition 
generally  result  in  initial  lower  costs  of 
branch  line  ownership  and  operation.  Such 
advantages  help  the  association  qualify  for 
State  and  Federal  funds  and  improve  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  entire  communi- 
ty. 

However,  if  shippers  can  afford  to  pur- 
chase a  rail  line,  they  should  consider  a  pri- 
vate, not-for-profit  shipper  association.  Al- 
though finsuicial  responsibilities  are  limited 
to  members,  the  association  still  gains  limit- 
ed antitnist  and  ICC  exemptions.  If  present 
regulatory  trends  continue,  exemptions  will 
significantly  help  joint  shippers  negotiate 
large-volume  contracts  with  carriers. 

Ownership  by  a  group  of  shippers  on  an 
operation-at-co8t  or  not-for-profit  basis  may 
be  a  viable  alternative  to  rail  abandonment. 
Private  ownership  by  a  group  of  shippers 
has  other  advantages: 

An  owner-user  has  more  incentive  to  use 
rail  service  even  when  truck  shipments  pro- 
vide better  margins. 

Oreater  use  of  the  line  reduces  the  per- 
bushel  cost  of  operation,  so  owner-users 
ship  by  rail  to  get  a  better  return  on  their 
investment. 

Owner-users  may  be  able  to  rent  or  lease 
the  branch  line  to  the  short-line  operator 
for  less.  They  may  be  content  with  a  lower 
rate  of  return  on  their  Investment  Ju^t  to 
maintain  a  rail-marketing  option. 

Branch  line  repair  or  maintenance  may  be 
cheaper  if  owner-users  do  it  themselves.  If 
the  venture  isn't  economical  In  the  long  run, 
the  group  may  regain  some  return  on  their 
investment  by  selling  land  and  scrap  materi- 
als. 

The  new  tax  Investment  credits  and  accel- 
erated cost  recovery  system  of  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  also  may  offer 
sufficient  investment  and  depreciation  in- 
centives. 

HELP  DECIDE  KEY  ISSUES 

A  group  forming  a  shipper  association 
should  plan  carefully  in  deciding  key  issues 
on  purchasing  and  operating  the  raU  line. 
Many  associations  turn  to  short-line  rail- 
roads operating  companies  for  technical  as- 
sistance. 

Determining  the  condition  of  the  track, 
right-of-way,  bridges,  and  other  facilities 
and  equipment  is  a  major  task.  Initial  reha- 
bilitation of  often-neglected,  light-density 
rail  lines  requires  a  large  investment.  Lines 


must  be  upgraded  to  meet  Federal  safety 
standards. 

The  shipper  association  should  rely  on  a 
railroad  engineering  expert  for  this  evalua- 
tion. More  than  one  estimate  should  be  ob- 
tained because  subjective  studies  on  reha- 
bilitation coats  vary.  Potential  short-line 
companies  often  will  provide  an  estimate. 
Consultants,  retired  railroad  engineers,  and 
local  and  State  transportation  agencies  can 
also  provide  expertise. 

Initial  planning  also  should  Involve  an  ob- 
jective evaluation  of  existing  and  potential 
traffic.  Shippers  must  realize  short  line  op- 
erations usually  do  not  lower  transportation 
costs.  Many  light-density  lines  have  been 
put  out  of  service,  because  past  and  project- 
ed low-traffic  volume  did  not  Justify  reha- 
bilitation and  operating  costs.  Traffic  reve- 
nues must  cover  operating  costs.  The  line 
should  be  profitable  for  the  short-line  com- 
pany even  during  a  recession. 

Shippers  should  survey  service  needs, 
types  of  cars,  alternative  transportation 
costs,  and  commitment  from  potential  users. 
From  survey  results,  evaluate  income  and 
projected  costs  under  light,  average,  and 
heavy  short-line  use.  Shippers  must  consid- 
er the  seasonality  of  their  freight  shipping 
requirements.  Many  railroad  activities  and 
costs  are  not  seasonal. 

Don't  be  surprised  if  a  short-line  company 
demands  revenue  or  traffic  commitment  in 
a  rallrate  and  service  contract.  Short-line 
operators  incur  high  costs  in  initial  oper- 
ations and  seek  to  minimize  risk.  Realizing 
shippers  choose  the  least  expensive  trans- 
portation, shlpper-short-llne  operator  con- 
tracts may  require  a  minimal  annual  pay- 
ment regardless  of  use,  plus  a  specific  con- 
tract rate  agreement  noting  service  and 
rates  for  each  shipper. 

The  shipper  association  also  may  have  to 
contract  with  the  major  carrier  for  unique 
car  requirements  and  joint  Una  and  switch- 
ing fees.  The  association  must  estimate 
these  costs  during  planning  to  determine  if 
the  new  venture  will  work. 

FEDERAL  rUlfD  SOURCES 

Other  possible  sources  of  capital  may  be 
Federal  agencies. 

USDA'S  Farmer's  Home  Administration 
(FmHA),  for  example,  guarantees  loans  to 
purchase  and  rehabilitate  rail  lines  In  rural 
areas.  The  agency's  Commiuilty  Facilities 
Division  has  limited  loan  funds  for  branch- 
line  acquisitions. 

Loans  are  available  to  public  entities  and 
other  nonprofit  organizations,  including 
farmer  cooperatives.  The  short  line  must 
serve  residents  of  unincorporated  rural  com- 
munities of  less  than  20,000  people.  Loans 
are  available  for  construction,  engineering, 
legal  fees,  materials,  purchase,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  working  capital. 

The  Business  and  Industry  Division  of 
FmHA  offers  guaranteed  loan  participation 
of  short  lines.  Funds  are  distributed  to  State 
offices  to  develop  or  finance  businesses  and 
industry  and  increase  employment  opportu- 
nities. 

U.S.  Department  of  Commerce's  Economic 
Development  Administration  offers  finan- 
cisd  aid  to  economically  deficient  localities. 
Grants  may  be  made  to  political  subdivi- 
sions or  nonprofit  economic  development  or- 
ganizations, such  as  regional  transportation 
authorities,  districts,  or  shipper  associa- 
tions, if  their  proposals  are  designed  to  im- 
prove and  expand  growth  in  industry  and 
commerce.  Funding  is  uncertain  for  fiscal 
1983. 

Short-line  operators  have  used  funds  from 
U.S.  Department  of  Transportation's  Feder- 


al Highway  Administration  for  many  years. 
This  agency  has  funds  for  raU /highway 
projects  such  as  crossings,  construction  and 
maintenance,  warning  devices,  crossing  sur- 
face improvements,  and  new  grade  aepara- 
tions.  Some  programs  require  matching 
funds  from  State  or  local  authorities,  or 
both.  Small  Business  Administration  (SBA) 
provides  loans  as  well  as  guarantees  funds 
for  small  businesses.  SBA  can  guarantee  a 
private  loan  from  a  local  bank  for  up  to 
$50,000.  Direct  loans  can  be  made  to 
$150,000.  SBA  charges  lower-than-market 
interest  rates  and  payback  periods  are 
longer.* 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLAin>)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  set  forth  some  of 
the  history  behind,  as  well  as  describe 
the  workings  of  the  Private  Calendar. 
I  hope  this  might  be  of  some  value  to 
the  Members  of  this  House,  especially 
our  newer  colleagues: 

Of  the  five  House  C^endars,  the  Private 
CaJendar  is  the  one  to  which  all  Private  bills 
are  referred.  Private  bills  deal  with  specific 
individuals,  corporations.  Institutions  and  so 
forth,  as  distinguished  from  public  bills 
which  deal  with  classes  only. 

Of  the  108  laws  approved  by  the  First 
Congress,  only  5  were  private  laws.  But 
their  number  quickly  grew  as  the  wars  of 
the  new  Republic  produced  veterans  and 
veterans'  widows  seeking  pensions  and  as 
more  citizens  came  to  have  private  claims 
and  demands  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  49th  Congress— 1885  to  1887— the 
First  Congress  for  which  complete  workload 
and  output  data  is  available— passed  1,031 
Private  Laws,  as  compared  with  434  Public 
Laws.  At  the  turn  of  the  century  the  58tb 
Congress  passed  1,498  Private  Laws  and  443 
Public  Laws— a  better  than  3  to  1  ratio. 

Private  bills  were  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  as  far  back  as  1820, 
and  a  calendar  of  private  biUs  was  estab- 
lished in  1839.  These  bills  were  initially 
brought  before  the  House  by  special  orders, 
but  the  62nd  Congress  changed  this  proce- 
dure by  its  rule  XXIV,  clause  6  which  pro- 
vided for  the  consideration  of  the  Private 
Calendar  in  lieu  of  special  orders.  This  rule 
was  amended  in  1932  and  then  adopted  in 
its  present  form  on  March  22.  1935. 

A  determined  effort  to  reduce  the  private 
bUl  workload  of  the  Congress  was  made  In 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 
Section  131  of  that  Act  banned  the  intro- 
duction or  the  consideration  of  four  types  of 
Private  bills:  First,  those  authorizing  the 
payment  of  money  for  pensions;  second,  for 
personal  or  proi>erty  darn  ages  for  which  suit 
may  be  brought  under  the  Federal  tort 
claims  procedure;  third,  those  authorizing  , 
the  construction  of  a  bridge  across  a  naviga- 
ble stream,  or  fourth,  those  authorizing  the 
correction  of  a  military  or  naval  record. 

This  ban  afforded  some  temporary  relief 
but  was  soon  offset  by  the  rising  postwar 
and  cold  war  flood  for  private  immigration 
bills.  The  82d  Congress  passed  1,023  Private 
Laws,  as  compared  with  594  Public  Laws. 
The  88th  Congress  passed  360  Private  Laws 
as  compared  with  666  Public  Lawa 
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Under  rule  XJCiV,  clause  6.  the  Private 
ratw"**''  is  called  the  first  and  third  Tues- 
day of  each  month.  The  ooDstderation  of 
the  Private  Calendar  bills  on  the  firat  Tues- 
day is  mandatory  unless  dispensed  with  by  a 
two-thirds  vote.  On  the  third  Tuesday,  how- 
ever, reoocnltion  for  consideration  of  the 
Private  Calendar  is  within  the  discretion  of 
the  l^peaker  and  does  not  take  precedence 
ovo'  other  iMlvaeced  business  in  the  House. 
On  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month,  after 
diqMWtlon  of  business  on  the  Speaker's 
taUe  for  reference  <»ily,  the  Speaker  directs 
the  call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  If  a  bill 
called  is  objected  to  by  two  or  more  Mem- 
bers, it  is  automatically  recommitted  to  the 
Committee  reporting  it.  No  reservation  of 
objection  is  entertained.  Bills  unobjected  to 
are  considered  in  the  House  as  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

On  the  third  Tuesday  of  each  month,  the 
same  i»ocedure  Is  followed  with  the  excep- 
tion that  omnibus  bills  embodying  bills  pre- 
viously rejected  have  pref ereix«  and  are  in 
order  regardless  of  objection. 

Such  omnibus  bills  are  read  by  paragraph, 
and  no  amendments  are  entertained  except 
to  strike  out  or  reduce  amounts  or  jnovide 
limitations.  Matter  so  stricken  out  shall  not 
be  again  included  in  an  omnibus  bill  during 
that  session.  Debate  is  limited  to  motions  al- 
lowable under  the  rule  and  does  not  admit 
motions  to  strike  out  the  last  word  or  reser- 
vation of  objections.  The  rules  prohibit  the 
Speaker  from  recognizing  Members  for 
statonents  or  for  requests  for  unanimous 
consent  for  debate.  Omnibus  bills  so  passed 
are  thereupon  resolved  in  their  component 
bills,  which  are  engrossed  separately  and 
disposed  of  as  If  passed  separately. 

Private  Calendar  bQls  unfinished  on  one 
Tuesday  go  over  to  the  next  Tuesday  on 
which  such  bills  are  in  order  and  are  consid- 
ered before  the  call  of  bills  subsequently  on 
the  calendar.  Omnibus  bills  follow  the  same 
procedure  and  go  over  the  to  next  Tuesday 
on  which  that  class  of  business  is  again  in 
order.  When  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  a  Private  Calendar  bill,  the  bill 
comes  up  for  disposition  on  the  next  legisla- 
tive day. 

BCr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to  describe 
to  the  newer  Members  of  official  objectors 
system  the  House  has  established  to  deal 
with  the  great  volume  of  private  bills. 

The  Majority  Leader  and  the  Minority 
Leader  each  appoint  three  Members  to 
serve  as  Private  Calendar  Objectors  during 
a  Congress.  The  objectors  are  on  the  floor 
ready  to  object  to  any  private  bill  which 
they  feel  is  objectionable  for  any  reason. 
Seated  near  them  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance are  the  majority  and  minority  legis- 
lative clerks. 

Should  any  Member  have  a  doubt  or  a 
question  about  a  particular  private  bill,  he 
can  get  assistance  from  the  objectors,  their 
clerks,  or  from  the  Member  who  Introduced 
theblU. 

The  great  volume  of  private  bills  and  the 
deaire  to  have  an  opportimlty  to  study  them 
carefuUy  before  they  are  called  on  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar  has  caused  the  six  objectors 
to  agree  upon  certain  ground  rules.  The 
rules  limit  consideration  of  bills  placed  on 
the  Private  Calendar  only  shortly  before 
the  calendar  Is  called.  The  agreement  is  as 
follows: 

Reaffirming  the  policy  initially  adopted 
aa  3\sat  3. 1M8.  the  Members  of  the  Majori- 
ty Private  Calendar  Objectors  Committee 
have  agreed  that  during  the  98th  Congress, 
they  will  consider  only  those  bills  which 
have  been  on  the  Private  Calendar  for  a 


period  of  7  calendar  days,  excluding  the  day 
the  bill  Is  reported  and  the  day  the  calendar 
is  called.  R^xirts  must  be  available  to  the 
Objectots  for  3  calendar  days. 

It  Is  agreed  that  the  majority  and  minori- 
ty clerks  will  not  submit  to  the  objectors 
any  bills  which  do  not  meet  this  require- 
ment. 

This  policy  will  be  strictly  enforced  except 
diulng  the  closing  days  of  a  session  when 
House  rules  are  suspended. 

This  agreement  was  entered  into  by:  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLAKS).  the  gentleman  from  MlnnesoU 
(Mr.  OaxKSTAa),  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia (Mr.  BoucHKK).  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  SmsBMBBKinm).  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Buixt).  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Bbowh). 

I  feel  confident  that  I  speak  for  my  col- 
leagues when  I  request  all  Members  to 
enable  us  to  give  the  necessary  advance  con- 
sideration to  private  bills,  by  not  asking 
that  we  depart  from  the  above  agreement 
unless  absolutely  necessary. 

Edward  P.  Boland,  Massachusetts; 
James  L.  Oberstar,  Minnesota;  Freder- 
ick C.  Boucher,  Virginia;  F.  James  Sen- 
senbrenner,  Jr.,  Wisconsin;  Thomas  J. 
BUley.  Jr.,  Virginia;  Hank  Brown.  Col- 
orado.* 


ACQUIRED  IMMUNE  DEFICIENCT 
SYNDROME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Wnss)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
quested this  special  order  today  in 
order  to  focus  attention  on  the  cam- 
paign against  what  may  be  the  great- 
est health  peril  since  polio,  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome,  usually 
called  by  the  acronym  AIDS.  First  di- 
agnosed in  1979,  AIDS  is  a  poorly  im- 
derstood  disorder  in  which  the  body 
loses  its  immunity  to  disease.  Victims 
of  AIDS  usually  succumb  to  one  of 
two  diseases,  a  rare  form  of  cancer 
called  Kaposi's  sarcoma,  and  a  usually 
fatal  lung  disease  called  Pneumocystis 
carinii  pneimionia. 

While  the  cause  of  AIDS  Is  still  un- 
known, experts  believe  that  infectious 
agents  and  possibly  repeated  exposure 
to  such  agents  may  be  responsible. 
The  relentless  spread  of  AIDS  over 
the  past  2  years  leaves  no  question  as 
to  the  severity  of  the  epidemic.  The 
latest  figures  show  over  1,300  reported 
cases  and  more  than  500  fatalities. 
The  mortality  rate  for  those  who  con- 
tracted the  disorder  4  years  ago  is  100 
percent:  for  those  who  contracted 
AIDS  in  1980,  it  is  86  percent.  The 
himxan  tragedy  of  this  outbreak  is 
deepened  by  the  youth  of  the  victims, 
the  debilitating  and  costly  nature  of 
their  illness  and  the  lack  of  any  con- 
crete information  about  its  cause  or 
cure. 

Yet  despite  these  frightening  reali- 
ties, it  has  become  clear  that  the  fight 
to  discover  a  cure  for  AIDS  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  struggles  the  medi- 
cal scientific  community  has  ever 
faced  and  perhaps  ever  will  face.  This 


is  because  what  we  are  all  battling  is 
more  than  a  medical  epidemic  As  my 
colleagues  may  know,  three-quarters 
of  all  victims  are  gay  men.  One  cannot 
separate  societal  reluctance  to  address 
the  AIDS  epidemic  from  the  larger 
problem  of  resistance  to  basic  civil 
rights  protection  for  homosexuals.  In 
the  past,  disregard  for  their  human 
rights  has  cost  them  Job  security, 
housing,  adequate  health  cares  and 
free  self-expression.  With  the  out- 
break of  AIDS,  it  Is  costing  them  their 
lives.  In  my  Judgment  the  underlying 
discrimination  and  prejudice  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  Nation's 
inadequate  response  to  the  epidemic. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California. 

Mrs.  BOXER.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  for  ar- 
ranging this  special  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
an  epidemic  which  is  being  called  the 
worst  since  the  swine  flu  outbreak  of 
1918  and  1919.  and  I  implore  my  col- 
leagues from  every  State  to  take  note 
and  to  help. 

The  current  epidemic  of  AIDS  con- 
stitutes a  major  health  crisis.  I  believe 
that  we  have  before  us  a  public  health 
problem  of  enormous  proportions,  and 
I  strongly  believe  that  we  must  act 
now  to  minimize  the  opportunities  for 
this  epidemic  to  worsen. 

Although  75  percent  of  the  cases  are 
foimd  in  the  homosexual  community, 
a  large  and  growing  number  is  turning 
up  in  the  heterosexual  community. 
The  rapid  spread  of  this  disease,  its 
extremely  high  mortality  rate,  its  ap- 
parently long  incubation  period,  and 
its  apparent  transmissibility  mean 
that  the  Federal  Government  must 
engage  in  a  massive  research  effort 
aimed  at  stopping  this  disease. 

That  the  Federal  research  effort  in 
this  area  has  not  expanded  sufficient- 
ly to  meet  the  need  is  a  tragedy  that 
can  no  longer  be  allowed  to  continue. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  totally  committed 
to  obtain  the  medical  research  funding 
that  the  health  professionals  have 
told  us  is  necessary  to  combat  this  out- 
break. We  have  a  serious  obligation  to 
make  mft^Jmnm  efforts  to  understand, 
contain  and.  hopefully,  cure  AIDS. 
The  time  is  long  since  past  when  the 
many  scientists  eager  to  pursue  the 
sources  of  this  syndrome  were  held 
back  by  lack  of  sufficient  financial 
support. 

As  the  Representative  from  San 
Francisco,  which  has  the  second  high- 
est rate  of  AIDS  nationally,  I  feel  a 
particular  urgency  to  act  against  a 
source  of  so  much  grief,  pain,  and 
mental  anguish.  Our  late  colleague, 
Congressman  Philip  Burton,  whom 
this  body  so  mourned  at  his  passing, 
shortly  before  his  death  had  intro- 
duced legislation  to  provide  the  rapid 


Increase  in  funding  needed  In  this 
crisis.  I  reintroduced  his  bills  last  week 
and  hope  that  through  them  we  can 
go  forward  in  combating  this  epidemic. 
My  bills  will  Increase  the  funding  for 
AIDS  research  through  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control  and  through  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  But  our  ef- 
forts must  not  end  with  my  legislation. 
I  am  pleased  that  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wnss)  is  addressing  the  immediate 
pain  and  siif fering  of  AIDS  victims  by 
making  them  eligible  for  health  care 
assistance.  I  am  very  pleased  to  be  sup- 
porting him  in  his  effort. 

I  strongly  feel  the  great  concern  and 
frustration  of  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents at  the  slow  and  uncertain  course 
that  the  battle  against  AIDS  has 
taken.  I  personally  know  of  the  tragic 
loss  of  so  many  young  lives  and  the 
fears  and  the  grief  of  their  loved  ones 
and  friends.  We  in  this  House  of  the 
people  will,  I  am  certain,  respond  to 
their  needs  and  provide  the  tools 
needed  to  end  this  suffering.  For,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  we  do  nothing  and  the  dis- 
ease continues  to  increase  at  the  cur- 
rent rate,  the  1,000  dreaded  cases  will 
turn  into  the  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands and  the  50-perc»nt  death  rate  or 
higher  will  continue  to  rise. 

Last  night,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  San 
Francisco  a  large  group  of  concerned 
citizens  led  by  several  victims  of  AIDS 
gathered  at  the  Federal  Building  to 
call  attention  to  their  great  need  and 
to  ppeal  for  our  help.  The  lighted 
candles  they  held  sjmibolized  their 
hope  for  our  recognition  of  that  need 
and  for  our  affirmative  response.  I 
hope  and  I  know  that  this  House  will 
hear  this  call  and  will  act  to  end  this 
terrible  outbreak  of  disease  with  all  of 
the  resources  at  our  (X>mmand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  tliank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Wnss) 
for  this  opportunity  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  together  with  my  col- 
league on  this  issue. 

D  1800 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  for  her  very  sig- 
nificant statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  yield  at 
this  time  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league     from      Massachusetts      (Mr. 

FRAIfK). 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
taking  out  this  special  order.  It  is  only 
the  latest  in  a  long  series  of  acts  he 
has  performed  on  behalf  of  people  in 
need. 

There  can  be  some  legitimate  debate 
about  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  there  does  not  seem  to  me 
to  be  room  for  debate  about  the  obli- 
gation of  the  Federal  Government  to 
respond  when  a  serious,  fatal  disease 
suddenly  rises  up  and  strikes  down 


hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of 
iimocent  people.  It  is  urgent  that  the 
House  and  the  Senate  and  the  Presi- 
dent act  Jointly  to  provide  whatever 
funds  will  help  in  meeting  this  nation- 
al health  emergency. 

Similar  national  health  emergencies 
have  called  forth  in  the  past  similar 
responses.  All  of  us  hope  that  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  disease  which  strikes  gay 
men,  one  of  America's  persecuted  mi- 
norities, will  not  interfere  with  the  re- 
sponse that  the  Federal  Government 
owes  any  of  its  citizens  faced  with  this 
kind  of  serious  hazard  to  their  health 
and.  indeed,  to  their  very  lives.  We 
must  not  sit  by  and  aUow  prejudice  of 
any  sort  to  interfere  with  the  right  of 
our  fellow  citizens  to  the  best  medical 
research  and  treatment  that  we  can 
provide. 

The  legislation  that  has  been  put 
forward  by  the  gentlewoman  from  San 
Francisco,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  work  that  has  been  done  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxmah  ),  who  chairs  the  Health  Sub- 
committee, and  others  is  essential.  All 
of  us  have  to  support  it. 

There  is  a  health  emergency  known 
as  AIDS  facing  our  fellow  citizens,  and 
I  hope  that  we  will  promptly  and  ex- 
peditiously respond,  and  again,  I  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  giving  us  an  opportunity  to 
underline  the  urgency  of  action  in  this 
regard. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  his  profound  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  at  this 
time  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Studds). 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  want  to  Join  my 
colleague  from  Massachusetts  in  com- 
mending the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  taking  time  to  do  what,  with 
respect  to  the  subject  before  us,  per- 
haps needs  more  doing  than  anything 
else,  which  is  to  talk  about  it,  and  to 
bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  of  this  body. 

With  the  permission  of  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  going  to  speak  for  a 
moment  in  joining  him  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
have  his  statement. 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
deadly  new  disease  of  AIDS  is  as  re- 
lentless as  it  is  tragic.  With  more  than 
1,400  victims  and  over  500  deaths,  this 
disorder  has  already  claimed  more 
than  twice  the  number  of  lives  as  did 
Legionnaires  disease  and  toxic-shock 
syndrome  combined.  According  to  the 
most  recent  statistics,  the  mortality 
rate  for  those  who  contracted  the  dis- 
ease in  1979  is  100  percent.  Thus  far, 
86  percent  of  those  afflicted  with 
AIDS  in  1980  have  died.  Epidemiolo- 
gists, well  aware  of  the  potentially 
frightening  dimensions  of  this  epidem- 


ic warn  that  what  we  have  seen  thus 
far  may  be  little  more  than  the  tip  of 
the  Iceberg.  Because  it  may  take  2 
years  for  a  victim  to  develop  any  no- 
ticeable symptoms  and  because  scores 
of  new  cases  are  only  now  being  re- 
ported in  the  disease's  formative 
stages,  the  head  of  AIDS  research  at 
the  Center  for  Disease  Control  said  re- 
cently that  there  is  no  way  of  predict- 
ing how  large  the  iceberg  eventually 
will  become. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  shock- 
ingly Ill-prepared  to  contain  this  dis- 
ease. Federal  health  agencies— particu- 
larly the  National  Institutes  of 
Health— continue  to  treat  AIDS  more 
like  a  common  cold  than  a  catastroph- 
ic national  health  emergency.  Last 
year,  NIH  spent  only  one-quarter  of  1 
percent  of  its  budget  on  AIDS  re- 
search, and  has  refused  to  take  steps 
to  cut  back  the  redtape  involved  in 
contracting  out  research  on  the  dis- 
ease. NIH  has  a  broad  mandate  to  use 
its  considerable  resources  as  it  sees  fit 
to  study  public  health  hazards.  But,  as 
one  Government  scientist  recently  ob- 
served: 

Here's  this  huge,  unprecedented  wave  of 
breakdowns  in  people's  Immune  systems  and 
they  seem  t>arely  interested.  A  rare  form  of 
cancer  is  spreading  epidemically  for  the 
first  time  In  history  and  NIH  is  still  deciding 
whether  it's  a  major  problem. 

Congressional  staffers  have  said  that 
persuading  NIH  to  pay  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  AIDS  epidemic  is  like  re- 
routing a  luxury  liner  that  takes  10 
miles  to  turn. 

Why  are  health  officials  so  inexpli- 
cably hesitant  to  investigate  AIDS 
when  afflicted  Americans  are  dying  by 
the  dozens?  The  principal  reason  is 
that  most  AIDS  victims— at  least  so 
far— have  been  homosexuals.  As  so  elo- 
quently outlined  by  Congressman 
Weiss  last  month  at  an  AIDS  symposi- 
um in  New  York,  the  reticence  to  ad- 
dress the  health  threat  of  AIDS 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  overall 
resistance  in  our  Nation  to  guarantee- 
ing basic  civil  rights  protection  for  gay 
persons.  In  the  past,  disregard  for  the 
human  rights  of  gays  has  cost  them 
their  jobs,  their  housing,  and  denied 
them  their  right  to  self-expression. 
With  the  outbreak  of  AIDS,  it  is  quite 
literally  costing  gay  people  their  lives. 

Remarkably  enough,  some  accoimts 
of  the  crisis  have  at  least  implied  that 
gay  persons  afflicted  with  AIDS  are 
not,  in  fact,  victims  at  all.  A  recent 
New  York  Times  Sunday  Magazine  ac- 
count of  the  AIDS  epidemic  described 
nonhomosexual  victims  of  AIDS  as 
"innocent  bystanders  caught  in  the 
path  of  a  new  disease"— a  new  disease, 
we  are  presumably  to  assume,  for 
which  gay  people  are  somehow  liable. 
It  is  difficult  not  to  speculate  whether 
Federal  health  authorities  might  be 
paying  greater  attention  if  AIDS  were 
taking  a  particularly   heavy  toll  on 
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other,  more  innocent,  segments  of  our 
population. 

Across  the  country,  community 
health  clinics  have  reportedly  over- 
come the  institutional  reluctance  to 
make  a  serious  start  toward  containing 
AIDS.  As  described  in  a  New  York 
Times  op-ed  article  which  follows  my 
remarks,  some  smaU  health  centers — 
which  have  seen  the  debilitating  ef- 
fects of  AIDS  firsthand— are  making  a 
concerted  yet  sensitive  attempt  to  ad- 
dress this  urgent  problem. 

RegretUbly.  however,  the  same 
cannot  be  said  for  Federal  health  au- 
thorities. It  is  unusual  and  in  some 
cases  not  entirely  desirable,  for  the 
Congress  to  earmark  precise  spending 
priorities  for  NIH.  If  NIH  cannot  take 
the  initiative  so  obviously  demanded 
to  safeguard  public  health,  however. 
Congress  cannot  stand  by  idly. 

Thus  far,  most  AIDS  fatalities  have 
occurred  in  New  York  and  California. 
There  are,  however,  clear  and  ominous 
signs  that  this  health  emergency  is 
spreading  fast.  The  latest  epidemiolog- 
ical statistics  in  my  home  State  of 
Massachusetts,  for  example,  show  six 
deaths  of  persons  with  confirmed  or 
probable  AIDS  afflictions  over  the  last 
10  months.  Another  19  local  persons 
are  currently  known  to  be  suffering 
from  confirmed  or  probable  cases  of 
AIDS. 

Clearly,  this  dread  disease  knows  no 
geographical  bounds.  Unless  we  as  a 
nation  take  steps  now  to  research  its 
causes  and  develop  its  cure,  AIDS  will 
eventually  reach  into  each  and  every 
area— indeed  each  and  every  congres- 
sional district— in  the  country.  The 
terrifjrlng  prospect  of  an  unchecked 
epidemic  of  such  enormous  propor- 
tions is  not  a  fantasy.  Nor  should  it  be 
an  issue  clouded  by  partisan  politics  or 
by  one's  own  views  on  sexual  prefer- 
ence. What  we  have  on  oiu-  hands  is  a 
very  real  human  catastrophe,  which 
we  have  the  solemn  moral  responsibil- 
ity to  investigate  and  resolve. 

If  the  gentleman  would  continue  to 
yield.  I  would  like  to  read  into  the 
RscoRO  an  op-ed  piece  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  April  22  of  this  year  by 
Dr.  Kevin  CahiU,  director  of  the  Trop- 
ical Disease  Center  at  Lenox  Hill  Hos- 
pital, who  I  know  participated,  along 
with  the  gentleman,  in  a  recent  sym- 
posium in  New  York.  Dr.  Cahlll  wrote 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  22, 19831 
CoKQunuiio  AIDS 
(By  Kevin  M.  CahiU) 
Several   yean  sgo,   healthy   yoiinc  men 
began  to  die  in  large  numbers  from  an  un- 
known disease.  As  so  often  happens  in  the 
history  of  medicine,  the  early  cases  were 
oonaidered  Isolated  extremes  In  the  normal 
spectrum  of  an  illness  suid  there  was,  in  ret- 
rospect, an  Inadequate  appreciation  by  the 
health   profession   of   a   growing   disaster. 
Slowly,  but  Inexorably,  the  numbers  afflict- 
ed grew  and  an  insidious  outbreak  exploded 
into  a  frightening  epidemic. 


People  who  had  been  previously  healthy 
developed  rare  tumors  and  unusual  infec- 
tions. Studies  showed  that  they  suddenly 
and  inexplicably  lost  their  normal  immunity 
to  disease.  They  had  an  Illness  for  which 
medicine  had  no  name,  and  In  our  ignorance 
we  called  it  Acquired  Immune  Deficiency 
Syndrome— or  AIDS. 

More  and  more  cases  have  been  recog- 
nized since  AIDS  was  first  seen  In  1979-80. 
At  first,  most  of  the  victims  were  homosex- 
ual men  in  New  York  City  and  California, 
but  soon  heterosexual  Haitians  and  drug  ad- 
dicts were  diagnosed  as  tiaving  AIDS.  Then 
recipients  of  blood,  particularly  hemophUl- 
acs,  feU  before  the  punllng  epidemic.  There 
were  many  questions  and  few  answers.  Con- 
cern led  to  fear,  then  panic.  There  were  de- 
mands for  drastic  action,  but  no  one  was 
quite  certain  what  to  do. 

Federal  officials  seemed  to  approach  the 
epidemic  with  embarrassment,  declaring 
that  the  problem  was  a  local  issue;  local  au- 
thorities claimed  they  could  do  little  with- 
out national  support.  Words  and  meetings 
became  a  substitute  for  rational  action.  Poli- 
ticians handled  the  epidemic  with  unaccus- 
tomed wariness.  Almost  without  exception, 
public  leaders  evaded  the  epidemic  issue, 
avoiding  even  the  usual  expressions  of  com- 
passion and  concern.  The  victims'  sexual 
orientation  apparently  made  Involvement 
risky,  and  the  politicians  directed  their 
courage  and  energies  elsewhere. 

Still  the  young  men  continued  to  die.  As 
of  April  13.  1,339  people  have  been  diag- 
nosed as  having  AIDS— 505  cases  were  fatal. 
In  New  York  City  alone,  there  have  been 
595,  with  228  deaths.  As  the  disaster  escalat- 
ed, the  organized  medical  community  was 
strangely  absent.  When  a  fatal  infection 
struck  down  veterans  attending  an  Ameri- 
can Legion  convention,  health  professionals 
across  America  Joined  in  the  search  for  a  so- 
lution. When  women  using  tampons  became 
ill  with  toxic-shock  syndrome,  medical  cen- 
ters immediately  focused  their  enormous 
talents  on  that  problem.  But  when  the  vic- 
tims were  drug  addicts  and  poor  Haitian  ref- 
ugees and  homosexual  men,  no  major  re- 
search programs  were  announced.  Until  it 
became  clear  that  the  disease  could  spread 
to  the  general  population  tlirough  blood 
transfusions,  organized  medicine  seemed 
part  of  a  conspiracy  of  sUence. 

But  there  have  been  many  instances  of  in- 
dividual courage,  of  simple  adherence  by 
physicians  and  nurses  and  technicians  to  a 
code  as  old  as  medicine  itself.  Clinical  medi- 
cine is  not  built  on  heroic  deeds  but  on 
steady,  loyal  service  to  patients.  When  they 
are  dying  in  large  numbers  and  when  the 
mode  of  transmission  of  their  disease  is  un- 
known, the  daily  routine  of  involved  health 
workers  assumes  a  quiet  dignity  and  decen- 
cy that  deserves  special  respect.  The  clini- 
cian has  a  privileged  role  in  an  epidemic,  for 
he  shares  the  victims'  sufferings,  despair 
and  dwindling  hopes. 

Added  to  the  medical  challenge  has  been  a 
growing  crisis  in  hospitals  and  social  service 
departments  faced  with  large  numtiers  of 
AIDS  patients.  Because  of  the  need  for  "iso- 
lation precautions,"  every  facet  of  care- 
nursing,  nutrition,  laboratory  work,  house- 
keeping, etc.— liecomes  extremely  costly. 
The  duration  of  an  AIDS  hospital  stay  is 
usually  measured  in  months,  and  hospital 
bills  exceeding  $100,000  occur  with  ever  in- 
creasing frequency.  Health  insurance  cover- 
age for  the  young  and  xxmt  is  usually  inad- 
equate, often  nonexistent.  Society  had  not 
planned  for  this  epidemic. 

To  address  some  of  these  problems,  a 
group  of  nationally  known  medical  special- 


ists recently  gathered  in  New  York  City  for 
a  sympocium  on  AIDS  with  the  hope  that 
their  shared  knowledge  and  experience 
might  suggest  promising  avenues  of  investi- 
gation for  researchers,  lend  practical  aid  to 
clinicians  and  chart  a  course  out  of  this 
crialB. 

The  tilBtory  of  medicine  assures  us  that. 
with  time  and  effort,  the  terrible  mystery 
will  be  unraveled  and  a  cure  found.  When 
that  day  comes,  we  may  look  back  and  re- 
flect with  the  same  satisfaction  that  Albert 
Camus's  character  Dr.  Rieux,  in  "The 
Plague."  experienced  as  the  epidemic  finally 
vanished  from  Oran  and  he  "resolved  to 
compUe  this  chronicle,  so  that  he  should 
not  be  one  of  those  who  hold  their  peace 
but  should  bear  witness  in  favor  of  those 
plague-stricken  people;  so  that  some  memo- 
rial of  the  injustice  and  outrage  done  them 
might  endure;  and  to  state  quite  simply 
what  we  learn  in  time  of  pestilence:  that 
there  are  more  things  to  admire  in  men 
than  to  despise." 
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May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
fervently  hope  that  none  of  us  in  this 
Congress  and  none  of  us  in  this  coun- 
try will  ever  have  to  find  ourselves 
looking  back  upon  a  nation  in  which 
epidemic  has  essentially  run  riot  and 
uncontrolled  and  remember  the  oft 
quoted  words  of  Pastor  Niemoller.  who 
said,  as  the  gentleman  well  recalls,  we 
spoke  about  this  before: 

In  Germany,  the  Nazis  first  came  for  the 
Communists,  and  I  did  not  speak  up  because 
I  was  not  a  Communist.  Then  they  came  for 
the  Jews,  and  I  did  not  speak  up  because  I 
was  not  a  Jew.  Then  they  came  for  the 
Trade  Unionists,  and  I  did  not  speak  up  be- 
cause I  was  not  a  Trade  Unionist.  Then  they 
came  for  the  Catholics,  and  I  was  a  Protes- 
tant, so  I  did  not  speak  up.  Then  they  came 
for  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  in  this  Nation 
what  is  essentially  an  outbreak  of  con- 
tagious cancer.  It  is  an  unspeakable 
tragedy  for  the  individuals  who  have 
been  touched  to  date.  It  is  an  emergen- 
cy, if  that  word  retains  any  meaning  in 
the  Eiiglish  language.  We  do  not  know 
what  causes  it.  We  do  not  know  a  ciu-e 
for  It. 

Let  us,  while  there  is  time,  take  the 
steps  which  we  in  this  body  have  the 
power  to  take  so  that  at  some  future 
time,  some  future  Pastor  Niemoller 
wiU  not  make  a  similar  observation 
about  us. 

I  should  like  again  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  the 
leadership  which  he  has  assumed  In 
this  fight  and  encourage  him  to  con- 
tinue, as  I  Imow  he  will,  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  time. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  very  eloquent 
and  moving  statement. 

The  AIDS  crisis,  in  sum.  is  providing 
an  excuse,  it  seems  to  me,  for  our  soci- 
ety to  further  deny  homosexuals  their 
basic  rights,  even  their  rights  as  vic- 
tims. 

Indeed,  as  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts has  referred  to,  certain  seg- 
ments of  public  opinion  seem  to  blame 


the  victims  for  the  epidemic.  For  in- 
stance, a  recent  article  about  AIDS 
said  that  groups  other  than  homosex- 
uals were  "innocent  bystanders  caught 
in  the  path  of  a  new  disease." 

The  implication  is  that  gays  them- 
selves are  not  innocent  and  perhaps 
deserve  the  affliction.  At  the  very 
least,  there  is  the  suggestion  that  the 
problem  would  be  less  worthy  of  atten- 
tion if  it  were  limited  to  the  gay  com- 
munity. 

AIDS  has  I9een  described  in  the 
media  as  the  gay  plague,  the  gay  dis- 
ease, and  the  gay  epidemic. 

News  accounts  have  included  lan- 
guage such  as  "being  gay  is  hazardous 
to  your  health,"  or.  "homosexual 
plague  strikes  new  victims."  and  "de- 
pravity kills." 

Even  worse,  a  group  calling  itself 
Dallas  Doctors  Against  AIDS  has  orga- 
nized with  the  sole  purpose  of  crimina- 
lizing homosexual  activity  on  the 
grounds  that  "it  spreads  AIDS  and 
other  diseases." 

Such  persiTectives  shift  the  focus  of 
the  real  need,  that  is  of  extinguishing 
the  epidemic,  preventing  and  curing 
the  disorder  and  caring  for  the  afflict- 
ed. 

The  national  response  from  govern- 
ment, the  medical  community,  the 
media  and  the  public  at  large,  has 
been  less  than  zealous  when  compared 
to  the  reactions  which  followed  out- 
breaks of  toxic  shock  and  Legionnaires 
disease,  and  although  AIDS  has  taken 
twice  as  many  lives  as  those  two  epide- 
mics combined,  the  country  by  and 
large  has  not  been  alerted,  nor  have 
our  enormous  resources  been  mobi- 
lized as  quickly,  as  lu-gently,  or  as  ex- 
tensively as  the  situation  warrants. 

For  nearly  2  years,  the  Government 
overall  has  not  accepted  its  leadership 
resi>onsibility  fully  or  devoted  suffi- 
cient expertise  to  fighting  this  insidi- 
ous epidemic. 

While  others  hesitated,  the  gay  com- 
munity itself  has  mobilized  an  imusual 
and  exemplary  effort  against  the  epi- 
demic In  cities  across  the  country. 

The  gentlewoman  from  California 
referred  a  few  minutes  ago  to  the  can- 
dlelight march  yesterday  in  California. 
There  were  similar  marches  in  cities 
across  the  country. 

For  example.  New  York  City's  Gay 
Men's  Health  Crisis,  GMHC,  was  the 
first  new  organization  to  aclmowledge 
and  confront  AIDS.  GMHC's  700 
trained  volunteers  provide  support 
services  for  AIDS  victims  and  the  at- 
risk  population,  act  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  data  and  current  medical  luiowl- 
edge  on  AIDS,  sponsor  training  semi- 
nars for  medical  and  allied  health  pro- 
fessionals and  have  raised  thousands 
of  dollars  to  fund  research  projects. 

In  addition,  the  gay  community  has 
established  a  lobby  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  to  fight  for  additional  funds  for 
AIDS  research. 


In  fighting  this  health  emergency, 
the  gay  community  has  laid  the 
groundwoi^  from  which  a  more  com- 
prehensive effort  must  be  built.  As 
this  epidemic  continues  to  spread  in 
affected  populations,  becoming  an 
ever  greater  threat  to  the  public  at 
large,  efforts  to  combat  it  must 
become  even  more  urgent. 

In  recent  months,  as  AIDS  cases  and 
deaths  have  escalated  at  an  alarming 
rate,  a  corresponding  collective  re- 
sponse has  begtm  to  develop.  It  is  clear 
and  becoming  clearer  that  as  a  society 
we  can  no  longer  afford  a  haphazard 
response  to  this  public  health  crisis. 
We  are  beginning  slowly  to  recognize 
that  the  tragedy  now  striking  gay 
men,  heterosexual.  Haitians,  hemo- 
philiacs, and  drug  users,  is  in  fact  a  na- 
tional tragedy. 

Any  course  of  future  action  must  t>e 
developed  and  executed  in  a  cooi>era- 
tive  manner  involving  victims,  health 
providers,  government,  concerned  citi- 
zens and  organizations. 

Gay  men,  hemophiliacs,  Haitians, 
and  other  at-risk  adverse  populations 
must  be  active  participants  in  the  deci- 
sionmaldng  which  affects  their  very 
survival.  Unilateral  decisionmaking 
and  exclusionary  dialog  have  no  place 
in  this  crisis,  particularly  given  the 
widespread  misinformation  about  and 
discrimination  against  many  of  those 
affected  by  the  outbreak. 

All  of  us  who  share  a  commitment  to 
an  aggressive  response  have  much 
work  to  do.  First,  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration must  act  quickly  to  allo- 
cate additional  resources  to  maintain 
and  expand  public  health  surveillance 
and  epidemiological  research  and 
AIDS.  Thus  far,  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control,  CDC,  in  conjunction 
with  local  and  State  health  depart- 
ments, has  been  stretched  to  the  limit 
in  its  capacity  to  cope  with  AIDS. 
CDC  has  spent  not  nearly  the  amount 
of  money  per  case  that  it  spent  on 
toxic  shock  and  Legionnaires  disease. 
Even  though  the  agency  has  shifted 
its  internal  resources  and  Congress 
passed  a  $2  million  appropriation  for 
AIDS  last  December,  CDC's  work  suf- 
fers for  lack  of  money. 

The  agency  desperately  needs  re- 
sources to  extend  surveillance  work 
with  health  departments  in  cities  hard 
hit  by  the  AIDS  epidemic. 

New  York  is  the  only  city  thus  far  to 
have  such  an  arrangement  with  CDC. 
In  addition,  CDC  needs  funding  to 
conduct  extensive  epidemiological  in- 
vestigations and  long-term,  followup 
studies,  not  only  of  homosexual  pa- 
tients, but  of  other  documented  and 
emerging  risk  groups. 

Patients  are  dying  before  CDC  inves- 
tigators are  able  to  collect  vital  histo- 
ries and  information  about  possible 
patterns  of  AIDS  transmission. 

Finally,  CDC  needs  financial  supi>ort 
for  laboratory  work  essential  to  isolate 
the  cause  of  AIDS. 


The  Reagan  administration  has  com- 
promised the  effectiveness  of  CDC's 
work  on  AIDS  and  other  serious  public 
health  concerns  through  ill-advised 
and  irresponsible  budget  cuts.  The 
President's  first  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1982  effectively  cut  CDC's  funding  by 
almost  20  percent. 
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His  fiscal  year  1984  proposed  budget 
provides  no  restorations  to  rei>air  the 
damage.  Legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House,  with  Representa- 
tive Phillip  Burton,  whose  untimely 
death  this  House  has  noted  with  great 
sorrow,  as  its  main  sponsor,  to  raise 
CDC  funding  for  AIDS  by  $10  million. 
I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  California,  Barbara 
BoxBR.  has  reintroduced  this  legisla- 
tion but  so  far  the  proposal  has  not  re- 
ceived the  support  or  attention  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  House  leader- 
ship, or  the  administration. 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleagues 
who  have  taken  leadership  positions 
on  his  issue  and  members  of  the  gay 
commimity  who  have  mobilized  a 
major  lobbying  effort  for  additional 
CDC  money  for  AIDS. 

I  especlaJly  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxmah),  chairman  of  the  Health 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  who  has  taken 
a  lead  in  so  many  of  these  areas. 

Biomedical  research  on  AIDS  will 
also  suffer  if  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  NIH,  budget  continues  to  be 
threatened  by  the  White  House.  In 
fact,  the  President's  original  budget 
request  funded  NIH  at  a  level  that  re- 
duces money  for  new  and  competing 
grants  by  25  percent.  His  revised 
budget  leaves  actual  reductions  in  the 
Federal  commitment  to  llfesaving  bio- 
medical research.  Public  supi>ort,  par- 
ticularly from  the  medical  community, 
is  essential  to  force  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  rethink  budget  pri- 
orities that  damage  public  health  and 
impede  efforts  to  fight  AIDS. 

An  additional  concern  is  the  slow  re- 
sponse of  NIH  to  initiate  biomedical 
research  on  AIDS.  The  National 
Cancer  Institute's  first  request  for  ap- 
plication. RFA,  for  research  on  AIDS 
was  issued  a  year  and  a  half  into  the 
outbreak.  It  is  estimated  1983  expendl- 
tiires  for  AIDS-related  research 
amount  to  approximately  one-fourth 
of  1  percent  of  the  entire  $4  billion 
NIH  budget,  or  approximately  $9  mil- 
lion. 

Dozens  of  scientists  across  the  coim- 
try  are  clamoring  to  do  research  on 
AIDS,  and  waiting  for  NIH  to  allocate 
additional  money.  While  NIH  deliber- 
ates over  how  to  spend  this  embarrass- 
ingly small  allocation,  vital  research  is 
put  on  hold  and  individuals  continue 
to  die. 
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Recent  public  and  congressional  om- 
cern  has  focused  on  increasing  NIH 
funds  for  AIDS  research  as  well  as  on 
expediting  the  process  by  which 
awards  are  disseminated.  An  amend- 
ment has  been  attached  to  the  NIH  re- 
authorization by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Wazmam  )  of  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Health  that  provides 
the  Secretary  of  HHS  with  specific  au- 
thority and  procedures  for  speeding 
up  the  allocatioo  of  grant  money  in 
the  event  of  a  public  health  emergen- 
cy. 

Furthermore,  legislation  has  been 
introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Waxmam)  which  would 
create  a  public  health  emergency 
fund,  providing  money  to  be  made 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  HHS  for 
research  into  the  cause,  treatment. 
and  prevention  of  public  health  emer- 
gencies. 

We  must  be  vigilant  in  monitoring 
the  NIH  fimding  priorities  to  insure 
that  every  possible  effort  is  made  to 
research  to  answer  the  endless  ques- 
tions about  AIDS.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  NIH  soon  will  issue  a  new 
request  for  proposals  for  AIDS  re- 
search. Details  of  the  request  have  not 
yet  been  released. 

Another  area  of  concern  for  future 
action  is  improved  medical  surveil- 
lance and  treatment.  Physicians  and 
medical  associations  must  assume 
greater  responsibility  for  educating  all 
health  providers  on  the  most  up-to- 
date  information  available  on  AIDS. 

AIDS  is  spreading  fast.  This  makes 
tt  especially  critical  for  the  medical 
commimity  to  constantly  disseminate 
new  information  about  the  epidemic. 
Networks  for  medical  referrals  and 
consultations  must  be  expanded  and 
promoted.  And  it  is  very  important 
that  the  medical  commimity  strive  for 
a  greater  understanding  of  and  sensi- 
tivity to  the  needs  of  the  special  popu- 
lation victimized  by  the  disease. 

I  also  believe  that  this  public  health 
crisis  warrants  an  outpouring  of  psy- 
chological and  social  support  for  ai- 
flicted  patients  and  communities.  The 
demand  for  services  in  cities  such  as 
New  TorlL,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Houston,  and  Washington,  D.C..  is 
staggering. 

Needed  services  cover  a  broad  spec- 
trum: individual  and  group  therapy, 
legal  assistance,  home  care,  hospice 
care,  medical  referrals,  crisis  interven- 
tion, and  guidance  through  the  maze 
of  public  assistance,  health  and  dis- 
ability programs. 

'  Compassion  has  guided  tireless  ef- 
forts to  help  AIDS  victims  as  well  as 
their  friends  and  families  cope  with 
the  reality  of  this  life-threatening  dis- 
order. In  many  instances  patients  need 
additional  support  to  deal  with  the 
feelings  of  isolation  and  loss  that 
result  from  disruptions  in  their  Jobs, 
personal  lives,  and  social  networks. 


Concern  about  the  spread  of  AIDS 
has  prompted  some  gay  organizations 
and  doctors  to  suggest  preventive 
measiires  that  might  decrease  the  risk 
of  contracting  the  disorder.  They  have 
advised  that  as  long  as  there  is  incon- 
clusive evidence  about  what  causes 
AIDS  there  is  a  need  for  gay  men  to 
take  precautions  in  their  personal  re- 
lationships. 

E^ren  with  these  support  systems  the 
needs  are  growing  faster  than  avail- 
able financial  and  human  resources. 
Additional  volunteers,  particularly 
those  with  professional  expertise,  are 
needed  to  lend  a  hand.  Money,  sup- 
plies, and  even  space  must  be  contrib- 
uted generously  by  well-established 
social  and  human  service  organizations 
as  well  as  by  Government  agencies. 
AIDS  causes  widespread  human  trage- 
dy. It  demands  the  most  active  and 
human  response  our  society  can  give. 

Another  important  element  in  oiu- 
battle  against  AIDS  is  public  educa- 
tion. Misconceptions  about  AIDS  en- 
courage panic  and  diffuse  energy  from 
efforts  to  meet  the  challenge  that 
AIDS  presents. 

With  the  help  of  gay  organizations 
across  the  country,  hotlines  are  oper- 
ating, public  fonuns  are  being  con- 
ducted, and  thousands  of  newsletters 
and  informational  brochures  are  being 
distributed. 

However,  educating  the  public  re- 
quires a  true  collaborative  effort  that 
enlists  the  support  of  Crovemment  and 
the  medical  community  as  well  as  the 
affected  groups. 

Needless  to  say,  it  is  critical  that 
those  who  are  well  informed  work 
closely  with  members  of  the  press  to 
assure  accurate  and  sensitive  coverage. 
I  want  to  commend  Newsweek  for 
taking  a  major  step  toward  public  edu- 
cation in  its  recent  cover  story  on 
AIDS. 

But  I  also  think  we  ought  to  note 
that  in  New  York,  for  example,  over 
this  past  weekend,  where  Madison 
Square  Garden  was  bought  out  in  its 
entirety  by  the  gay  man  health's  crisis 
to  provide  funding  as  a  benefit  for  the 
crisis  for  the  epidemic  with  some 
18,000  people  present,  and  a  tremen- 
dous moving  program  before  the 
circus  itself,  not  one  line  of  print  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  papers  nor 
any  mention  on  the  electronic  media, 
although  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 
York  himself  participated  in  those 
events,  together  with  numerous  other 
public  officials. 

Also  last  night,  when  the  candlelight 
march  and  parade  occurred  in  front  of 
the  Federal  Building,  although  press 
and  media  were  present,  those  who 
searched  the  morning  papers  again 
found  scant  mention  of  the  event,  al- 
though there  was  a  picture  in  the  New 
York  Times. 

My  final  point  concerns  access  to 
care.  This  issue  transcends  any  single 
epidemic  or  disease.  It  calls  into  ques- 


tion the  way  in  which  our  country  or- 
ganizes and  pays  for  medical  care. 

On  the  one  hand  we  offer  the  finest 
and  most  sophisticated  medical  care  in 
the  world:  on  the  other  we  deny  access 
to  that  care  to  lower  income  patients. 
This  administration  has  exacerbated 
these  inequities  by  cutting  back  on  es- 
sential health  care  programs  for  those 
in  need. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  Presidential  Com- 
mission on  Medical  Ethics  emphasized 
that  society  has  an  ethical  obligation 
to  insure  equitable  access  to  health 
care.  It  also  pointed  out  that  we  have 
fallen  far  short  of  meeting  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

AIDS  victims  fall  victim  not  only  to 
the  dreaded  disorder,  but  also  to  this 
unmet  social  obligation.  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  treatment  for  the  first 
300  AIDS  cases  cost  a  total  of  $18  mil- 
lion, or  $60,000  per  case  on  average. 
The  reports  indicate  that  the  cost  in 
individual  cases  very  frequently  ex- 
ceeds $100,000.  Most  AIDS  patients 
are  unable  to  afford  such  astronomical 
costs  for  medical  care.  Many  have  lost 
insurance  coverage  because  their  de- 
bilitating condition  leaves  them 
ujiable  to  work.  Many  have  exhausted 
their  insurance  coverage  because  of 
the  catastrophic  nature  of  the  illness. 

D  1830 

Many  do  not  qualify  for  public  as- 
sistance. And  those  eligible  for  social 
security  disability  must  wait  2  years 
before  medicare  coverage  is  available; 
most  AIDS  patients  unfortimately  do 
not  live  that  long.  As  the  cost  of  medi- 
cal treatment  for  AIENS  patients  con- 
tinues to  escalate,  many  patients  may 
be  forced  to  choose  between  their 
homes  and  their  health  care. 

I  believe  that  Government  and  the 
medical  community  must  launch  a 
joint  effort  to  insure  that  victims  of 
this  epidemic  do  not  want  for  medical 
care  because  they  lack  sufficient  re- 
sources. In  the  same  way  that  emer- 
gency assistance  is  provided  to  protect 
lives  and  property  ravaged  by  earth- 
quakes and  floods,  we  must  provide 
emergency  assistance  to  people  and 
communities  devastated  by  an  epidem- 
ic. 

To  this  end,  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  grant  AIDS  patients  cate- 
gorical eligibility  for  medicare  on  an 
emergency  basis.  The  program  would 
be  in  effect  for  2  years  to  meet  the  un- 
usual needs  of  this  hetdth  crisis.  The 
hospital  trust  fund  would  not  suffer 
any  revenue  loss  as  all  costs  would  be 
paid  out  of  general  revenues.  The  bill 
would  provide  full  medicare  coverage 
for  AIDS  patients  who  have  no  other 
health  insurance  coverage.  As  with 
end  stage  renal  disease  patients,  medi- 
care would  be  a  secondary  payor  for 
AIDS  victims  who  have  inadequate 
private  insurance.  With  this  legisla- 
tion, AIDS  patients  would  be  assured 


access  to  quality  care  without  facing 
the  threat  of  bankruptcy. 

I  feel  that  the  response  of  the  gay 
community  coupled  with  the  slowly 
building  sense  of  urgency  demonstrat- 
ed in  Congress,  fuels  hope  for  a  posi- 
tive resolution  to  the  AIDS  crisis.  But 
as  we  crawl  toward  a  solution,  lives 
continue  to  be  lost.  Among  the  general 
public,  there  is  no  air  of  national 
emergency  and  collective  sensitivity 
that  put  legionnaire's  disease  on  the 
front  pages  of  newspapers  and  kept  it 
there  until  the  problem  was  solved. 

Research  on  AIDS  may  provide  us 
with  a  better  working  knowledge  of 
the  immune  system,  infectious  dis- 
eases, and  cancer.  But  imtil  the  entire 
Nation  is  alerted  that  AIDS  is  a  seri- 
ous public  health  danger,  capable  of 
enveloping  huge  numbers  of  people  at 
any  time,  the  reality  is  that  our  efforts 
may  prove  to  be  too  little  and  too  late. 
A  caring  and  responsible  society  must 
not  allow  that  to  happen. 
Smnoics 

Profound  fatigue,  which  may  be  accompa- 
nied by  Ught-headedness  or  headache,  that 
is  not  transient  and  not  explained  by  physi- 
cal activity  or  by  a  psychiatric  or  substance- 
abuse  disorder. 

Persistent  fevers  or  night  sweats. 

Weight  loss  of  more  than  ten  pounds 
during  a  period  of  less  than  two  months 
that  Is  not  related  to  diet  or  activity;  loss  of 
tippetite. 

Lymphadenopathy  or  enlarging,  liarden- 
Ing.  painful  or  otherwise  prominent  lymph 
nodes.  Diseased  lymph  nodes  or  glands 
often  are  found  In  the  neck,  armpits,  and 
groin  and  may  be  associated  with  a  wide  va- 
riety of  non-AIDS  conditions.  When  persist- 
ent for  more  than  three  months  in  at  least 
two  different  locations,  however,  lymphade- 
nopathy may  be  an  important  predictor  of 
KS. 

Recently  appearing  or  slowly  enlarging 
purplish  or  discolored  nodules,  plaQues, 
lumiw,  or  other  new  growths  on  top  of  or 
beneath  the  skin  or  on  the  mucous  mem- 
branes (inside  the  mouth,  anus,  or  nasal 
passages  or  underneath  the  eyelids). 

A  heavy,  persistent,  often  dry  cough  that 
Is  not  from  smoking  cigarettes  and  that  has 
lasted  too  long  to  be  a  cold  or  flu. 

Persistent  diarrhea. 

Thrush,  a  thick,  persistent,  whitish  coat- 
ing on  the  tongue  or  in  the  throat  which 
may  be  accompanied  by  sore  throat. 

Easy  bruisablllty  or  unexplained  bleeding 
from  any  orifice  or  from  new  growths  on 
the  skin  or  on  the  mucous  membranes. 

[From  the  Loe  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  31, 19831 

Pbbcursor  to  Fatal  Iixmcss  Idkhtifibu 

(By  Harry  Nelson) 

UCLA  researchers  have  identified  a  new 
condition  in  healthy  homosexuals  that  they 
believe  may  later  develop  Into  the  highly 
lethal  disease  known  as  AIDS,  or  acquired 
Immime  deficiency  syndrome,  which  has 
stricken  more  than  1,200  people  In  the 
United  States  since  it  was  first  reported  two 
years  ago.  The  UCX.A  team  discovered  the 
new  condition,  which  they  call  acquired 
immune  augmentation,  while  doing  blood 
studies  on  89  young  male  homosexuals  who 
had  no  signs  of  any  kind  of  illness.  In  29  of 
those  studied,  the  researchers  found  an  ab- 
normal ratio  of  two  types  of  white  blood 


cells  that  resemble,  but  are  not  the  same  as, 
the  abnormal  ratio  of  the  same  cells  In 
AIDS  patients. 

The  reaearchera.  from  the  UCLA  School 
of  Public  Health  and  the  School  of  Medi- 
cine, speculate  that  acquired  immune  aug- 
mentation Is  a  precursor  of  AIDS.  According 
to  Dr.  Roger  Detels.  dean  of  the  School  of 
Public  Health  and  the  princit>al  author  of  a 
report  that  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Lancet  a  British  Journal,  the  subjects  are 
being  followed  to  see  whether  they  subse- 
quently develop  AIDS  symptoms. 

In  a  telephone  Interview,  Detels  said  that 
preliminary  examination  of  the  follow-up 
data  Indicates  that  at  least  two  of  the  89 
subjects  have  developed  symptoms  of  AIDS 
iU>proximately  nine  months  after  the  initial 
studly.  which  was  conducted  last  May  and 
June. 

The  other  members  of  the  team  are  Dr. 
John  L.  Fahey,  Dr.  Barbara  Visscher,  Dr. 
Michael  Gottlieb.  Kendra  Schwartz  and 
Ricbard  S.  Greene. 

An  analysis  of  the  specific  sexual  practices 
of  the  89  subjects  revealed  that  the  risk  of 
contracting  acquired  Immune  augmentation 
is  associated  with  passive  (receptive)  anal 
Intercourse,  in  contrast  with  active  (Inser- 
tlve)  anal  intercourse  or  no  anal  intercourse. 

Unlike  AIDS,  the  new  condition  does  not 
appear  to  be  associated  either  with  tiaving  a 
large  number  of  partners  or  with  drugs  that 
are  sometimes  used  by  homosexuals  as 
sexual  stimulants.  The  researchers  say  they 
tend  to  favor  the  hypothesis  that  the  devel- 
opment of  AIDS  may  be  a  two-stage  proc- 
ess—perhaps even  with  different  risk  fac- 
tors—with acquired  Immime  augmentation 
being  the  first  stage. 

KARLTSirai 

In  both  AIDS  and  acquired  immime  aug- 
mentation, an  early  sign  is  a  change  in  the 
ratio  of  two  types  of  white  blood  cells— 
called  suppressor  cells  and  helper  cells.  In 
AIDS,  the  change  results  from  a  decrease  In 
the  number  of  helper  cells.  In  the  newer 
condition,  the  change  is  in  the  result  of  an 
Increase  in  suppressor  cells. 

Dr.  Harold  Jaffe,  a  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  epidemiologist  woiUng  on  AIDS, 
said  that  a  centers  team  in  New  York  has 
found  the  same  immunological  abnormality 
the  UC^LA  team  discovered.  Jaffe  said  that 
in  the  New  York  study  of  70  subjects,  one 
patient  with  the  acquired  Immune  augmen- 
tation condition  so  far  has  gone  on  to  devel- 
op Kaposi's  sarcoma,  a  form  of  cancer  to 
which  AIDS  patients  are  especially  suscepti- 
ble. 

In  addition  to  sexually  active  male  homo- 
sexuals, AIDS  has  also  been  diagnosed  In 
drug  addicts,  recent  Haitian  Immigrants  and 
hemophiliacs.  It  is  believed,  although  not 
yet  proven,  that  AIDS  is  caused  by  a  virus 
or  other  organism  that  is  transmitted  from 
person  to  person  through  blood,  semen  or 
other  body  fluid. 

Detels  said  that  he  believes  the  common 
factor  for  all  AIDS  victims,  including  heter- 
osexuals, is  exposure  to  feces  and  poor  hy- 
giene. Drug  addicts  who  use  needles  are  no- 
torious for  poor  hygiene  and  are  subject  to 
diseases  such  as  hepatitis  associated  with 
feces,  he  said.  For  the  hemophiliacs,  the  ex- 
planation generally  is  believed  to  be  that 
they  received  a  blood  transfusion  containing 
the  agent  responsible  for  AIDS  that  had 
been  donated  by  an  AID  victim. 

As  for  acquired  immune  augmentation, 
the  UCLA  researchers  speculate  It  is  due 
either  to  the  presence  of  a  causative  virus  or 
other  agent  in  the  feces  of  the  passive 
sexual  partner,  or  to  the  presence  of  the 


agent  In  the  semen  of  the  active  partner 
which  In  turn  Is  transmitted  to  the  passive 
partner's  bloodrtream  through  breaks  In 
the  rectal  tnemteanes. 

[FMni  NewBday,  Mar.  22, 1083] 

A  Small  Casualty  di  AIDS  Wab 

(By  B.  D.  Colen) 

When  Dr.  Richard  Ancona  saw  the  X-ray 
he  knew  Immediately  why  the  little  boy  was 
coughing  and  having  difficulty  breathing. 
"It  looked  like  a  snowstorm",  he  said. 

The  X-ray  showed  pneumonia  filling  the 
chest  of  11-year-old  Carlton  Seecharan  of 
Central  Islip.  But  this  was  not  Just  any 
pneimionla.  As  Ancona  suspected,  and  a 
lung  biopsy  would  later  confirm,  the  fluid 
buildup  in  the  boy's  lungs  was  caused  by 
Pneumocystis  carlnil  pneumonia,  a  rare 
form  of  the  disease  usually  seen  only  In  per- 
sons with  malfunctioning  immune  systems. 

A  few  days  earlier  Oxlton  Seecharan's 
parents  had  called  Ancona,  a  pediatric  he- 
matologlst  and  oncologist— specialist  In  dis- 
eases of  the  blood,  and  cancer— and  asked  . 
him  to  take  over  the  care  of  their  son,  a  he- 
mophiliac. Ancona  had  agreed,  and  first  saw 
Carlton,  who  had  a  chronic  cough,  Friday. 
Feb.  18.  He  examined  (Carlton  and  gave  him 
an  antibiotic  and  a  cough  medicine,  telling 
the  boy's  parents  to  return  to  University 
Hovital,  at  Stony  Brook,  If  things  didn't 
improve. 

By  the  following  day  Carlton's  condition 
had  visibly  deteriorated,  and  Ancona  found 
himself  facing  the  snowy  X-ray  and  a  par- 
ticularly grim  poosibllity— Carlton  See- 
charan appeared  to  be  a  victim  of  AIDS,  the 
Aquired  Immune  Deficiency  Syndrome,  a 
mysterious  illness  that  has  killed  434  of  its 
1,186  U.S.  victims.  In  eight  days,  it  would 
claim  the  life  of  Carlton  Seecharan. 

The  New  York  metropolitan  area  has  had 
545  AIDS  cases.  Of  those  New  York  cases, 
Nassau  lias  had  six  cases,  four  of  them  fatal, 
and  Suffolk  has  had  nine  cases  three  of 
them  f ataL  Most  of  the  Long  Island  victims 
tiave  been  adults  and  most  of  them  drug 
abusers,  according  to  health  officials  in  the 
two  counties. 

For  Ancona,  the  suspicion  of  AIDS  In 
Charlton's  case  was  supported  by  several  fac- 
tors. 

Hemophiliacs  are  one  of  the  major  groups 
at  high  risk  of  contracting  AIDS.  The 
others  are  male  homosexuals,  Haitian  immi- 
grants and  users  of  illicit  intravenous  drugs. 

Like  most  AIDS  victims,  Carlton  had  been 
physically  nm-down  and  had  had  a  low- 
grade,  chronic  infection  for  months,  and  the 
little  boy  had  received  several  units  of 
Factor  IX,  the  clotting  factor  he  needs  as  a 
hemophiliac,  approximately  five  months 
before  becoming  ill.  Researchers  suspect 
that  whatever  causes  AIDS  is  entering  the 
blood  of  hemophiliacs  in  the  very  blood 
products  they  need  to  live  near-normal  lives. 

The  following  morning,  Sunday,  Feb.  20, 
Ancona  met  with  Charlton's  family  in  the 
conference  room  attached  to  Stony  Brook's 
11th  floor  pediatrics  unit. 

"I  said  he  has  an  organism  that  Is  not 
usual  for  someone  to  have."  the  doctor  re- 
calls, "and  given  his  condition— that  he  Is  a 
hemophiliac— and  given  this  organism,  I'm 
quite  concerned  that  he  has  this  disease 
called  AIDS." 

During  a  lengthy  interview  at  their  home 
in  Central  Islip,  members  of  Carlton  See- 
charan's extended  family  recalled  a  medical 
crisis  beginning  at  Elmhurst  Hospital  In 
Queens  last  April. 
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"He  had  Intemftl  bleeding  in  April,  so  we 
took  him  to  Elmhunt  Hospital,"  where 
Cariton's  hemophilia  had  been  treated 
during  the  family's  years  in  Queens,  "and 
they  gave  him  a  couple  units  of  blood  and 
Factor  IX."  said  the  boy's  father,  whose 
name  is  also  Carlton.  "After  a  weeic  they 
discharged  him.  and  we  took  him  home.  He 
was  okay,  but  in  September  he  got  a  bad 
cough.  We  took  him  back  to  Elmhurst,  and 
they  said  it  was  Just  a  cough  and  gave  him 
penicillin  and  cough  medicine. 

"We  continued  buying  cough  medicine  for 
him."  said  the  boy's  father.  "The  cough 
stopped,  and  then  it  started  back  again. 
coming  and  going,  coming  and  going,"  UntU 
the  Friday  in  February  when  they  took  the 
boy  to  Ancona,  whom,  the  father  says,  also 
said  it  was  "Just  a  cough." 

Carlton's  mother,  Tara  Seecharan.  stood 
staring  out  a  window  into  the  yard  in  which 
her  son  used  to  play.  "They  saw  him  at  Elm- 
hurst in  September,"  she  said  quietly.  'But 
they  Just  gave  him  penicillin  and  sent  him 
home."  She  slowly  shook  her  head. 

At  that  time.  AIDS  was  not  yet  part  of  the 
natl<mal  medical  consciousness,  and  hemo- 
philiacs were  not  yet  considered  a  high-risk 
group,  by  mid-September  there  were  still 
only  593  reported  cases  of  the  syndrome- 
half  the  present  number— and  only  three 
cases  in  hemophiliacs.  So  the  staff  of  Elm- 
hurst had  no  real  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
little  boy  might  have  had  any  thing  more 
than  "Just  a  cough." 

And  a':  that  time.  Just  six  short  months 
ago,  neither  the  Seecharans,  nor  the  fami- 
lies of  the  nation's  approximately  15,000 
other  hemophiliacs,  were  yet  living  with  the 
fear  that  the  next  infusion  they  received  of 
clotting  factor  might  carry  with  it  whatever 
is  causing  an  epidemic  that  researchers  fear 
may  eventually  have  a  90  to  100  per  cent 
mortality  rate. 

Even  if  all  concerned  had  been  aware  at 
the  time  of  the  risks,  what  choices  did  they 
have?  The  availability  within  the  past  15 
years  of  commercially  produced  clotting 
factor  has  dramatically  changed  the  lives  of 
h«nophiliacs,  freeing  them  from  the  con- 
stant fear  of  painful,  debilitating  episodes  of 
intenuU  bleeding,  allowing  them  to  lead 
near-normal  lives. 

One  adult  hemophiliac,  Donald  Goldman 
of  New  Jersey,  put  It  this  way:  "There's  very 
little  choice  that  I  have.  It's  simply  one  of 
the  risks  you  have  to  deal  with  in  order  to 
live  your  life.  Death  is  not  very  pleasant, 
and.  ultimately,  that's  what  you're  talking 
about  with  AIDS.  But  I  suppose  I  have  to  be 
fatalistic  about  it,  whatever  happens,  hap- 
pens." 

But  Goldman,  a  New  Jersey  attorney,  does 
not  have  AIDS,  and  Carlton  Seecharan  did. 
And  his  family  suffered  through  it  with 
him. 

As  the  family  describes  it,  Carlton's  condi- 
tion steadUy  deteriorated  from  the  time  of 
his  lung  biopsy  on  Sunday,  Feb.  20. 

"Tuesday  he  had  a  very  high  fever,  106," 
■aid  the  boy's  father,  "and  Ancona  told  me 
It's  AIDS  that  he  has,  and  they're  getting 
medication  from  (the  federal  Centers  for 
Disease  Control]  in  Atlanta,  and  it's  not 
working.  They  sent  for  more  medication, 
and  it's  stUl  not  working.  I  asked  him  what 
are  his  chances,  because  of  the  way  he's 
looking.  He  told  me  a  50-50  chance  of  sur- 
vival." 

Carlton's  aunt,  a  nurse's  aide  whose  name, 
Uke  the  boy's  mother's,  is  Tara,  referred  to 
handwritten  notes  on  an  envelope. 
"Wednesday  at  2  PM,  they  said  his  chances 
were  30-70.   Wednesday   at  8   PM.   20-80. 


Wednesday  at  9  I  asked  for  odds,  and  he 
said  nothing,  he's  not  giving  me  any  more 
odds." 

"There  was  a  doctor  who  came  in  from 
Ro(AefeUer  University  around  9  PM,"  said 
the  elder  Carlton  Seecharan.  "He  wanted  to 
get  some  blood  from  my  son  for  testing  pur- 
poses, so  I  okayed  it." 

"He  gave  us  a  10  per  cent  chance  of  sur- 
vival." said  the  boy's  aunt,  referring  to  the 
Rockefeller  physician,  who  w»s  not  involved 
in  the  care  of  her  nephew.  "I  picked  up  the 
phone  and  called  the  CDC  when  I  was  not 
getting  answers  from  the  hospital.  They 
told  me  the  chance  of  survival  was  10  per 
cent."  That  Wednesday  was  the  worst  day 
for  the  Seecharan  family.  Shortly  before  11 
AM.  while  Carlton's  mother  and  father  were 
in  the  room  with  him,  a  nurse  came  in  and 
said  she  had  to  suction  secretions  from  his 
lungs. 

Prevented  from  talking  by  respirator 
tubes  in  his  throat,  the  little  boy  scrawled  a 
nearly  Illegible  note  reading,  "Mommy  don't 
leave,"  said  the  aunt.  "So  his  Mommy  held 
one  hand  and  his  Daddy  held  the  other." 
Just  before  the  nurse  began  her  work,  the 
little  boy  wrote  another  note.  It  read: 
"I  have  to  talk  to  you  in  private." 
During  the  procedure,  at  11  AM,  Carlton 
suffered  heart  failure  for  the  first  time.  He 
was  revived,  as  he  would  be  later  in  the  day 
when  his  heart  gave  out  a  second  time. 
While  he  would  live  for  another  three  days, 
he  would  never  again  communicate  with 
those  around  him. 

According  to  Carlton's  family,  by  1  PM 
Thursday  they  were  told  he  was  blind  in  one 
eye.  By  that  evening  he  was  said  to  have 
suffered  some  brain  damage.  Friday  morn- 
ing they  were  told  the  sight  was  gone  in  the 
second  eye  and  he  had  suffered  90  per  cent 
brain  damage. 

"Saturday  morning  they  said,  'We'll  try  to 
keep  him  alive  for  the  grandmother  to  get 
here'"  from  the  family's  native  Trinidad, 
the  aunt  recalled. 

The  AIDS  epidemic  and  the  genetic 
burden  of  hemophilia  ended  for  Carlton 
Seecharan  at  12:40  AM  on  Sunday,  Feb.  27. 
Since  then,  the  family  has  visited  the 
boy's  gravesite  once  each  week.  Before  one 
such  visit,  his  father  sat  in  the  family's 
dining  room,  speaking  of  his  son. 

"I  still  don't  believe  he's  gone,"  his  father 
said.  "I  still  can't  accept  the  fact.  I  still 
want  to  know  what  he  wanted  to  tell  us  in 
private.  Each  night  I  sit  here— 12:30,  1  in 
the  morning— and  I  ask  him  what  he  wanted 
to  tell  us  in  private.  But  he  doesn't  come  to 
me.  Bfaybe  because  I  can't  believe  he's 
dead." 

A  straight-A,  sixth-grade  student  who  was 
doing  math  on  an  eighth-grade  level,  Carl- 
ton Seecharan  "loved  television  .  .  .  west- 
ems  and  country  and  western  music,"  his 
father  said.  He'd  decided  that  if  he  had  to 
live  with  hemophilia,  he  had  to  live  with  it. 
The  father  recalled  telling  his  son,  during 
the  first  days  of  his  illness,  "Don't  give  up, 
you're  going  to  make  it.'  But  he  never  did. 
Then  when  I  saw  he  was  losing  his  eyes  and 
his  brain,  I  went  back  and  said  'Son,  if  you 
can't  make  it.  Just  give  up.'  " 

Carlton,  his  aunt  recalled,  used  to  walk 
his  6-year-old  sister  to  school  each  morn- 
ing—"held  her  hand  and  never  let  it  go 
once,  took  off  her  coat  and  put  it  in  the 
closet,  kissed  her,  put  her  in  her  class  and 
then  went  to  his  own,"  she  said.  "That  child 
didn't  really  come  here  to  stay." 
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A  bill  to  make  individuals  suffering  from  ac- 
quired immunity  deficiency  syndrome 
(AIDS)  eligible  for  coverage  under  the 
medicare  program 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxue  of 
RepresentaHve*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  ataembled.  That  (a) 
notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  any  individual  who— 

(1)  is  not,  and  upon  filing  any  appropriate 
application  would  not  l>e,  entitled  under  any 
other  provision  of  law  to  hospital  insurance 
benefits  under  part  A  of  title  XVIII  of  the 
Social  Security  Act, 

(2)  is  medically  determined  to  have  ac- 
quired immunity  deficiency  syndrome,  and 

(3)  has  filed  an  application  for  t>enelfts 
under  this  section  within  the  two-year 
period  beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
first  month  beginning  30  days  after  the  date 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
shall,  in  accordance  with  the  succeeding 
provisions  of  this  section,  be  entitled  to  ben- 
efits under  part  A  and  eligible  to  enroll 
under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  subject  to  the  deductible,  premi- 
um, and  coinsurance  provisions  of  that  title. 

(b)  Entitlement  of  an  individual  to  bene- 
fits under  part  A  and  eligibility  to  enroll 
under  part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  by  reason  of  this  section  on  the 
basis  of  having  acquired  immunity  deficien- 
cy syndrome— 

(1)  shall  begin  with  the  first  month  in 
which  the  individual  meets  the  conditions 
described  in  subsection  (a),  and 

(2)  shall  end  with  the  third  month  after 
the  month  in  which  the  individual  is  deter- 
mined no  longer  to  have  acquired  immunity 
deficiency  syndrome  or,  if  earlier,  the  first 
month  in  which  the  individual  no  longer 
meets  the  requirement  of  subsection  (aXl). 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  amounts 
otherwise  payable  under  such  title  for  any 
item  or  service  provided  to  an  individual  en- 
titled to  benefits  thereunder  by  reason  of 
this  section  shall  not  be  payable  to  the 
extent  that  any  prepayment  plan,  group 
health  plan  (described  in  section  162(1X2)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954),  or  in- 
surance policy  covering  such  individual  is  le- 
gally obligated  to  make  payment  for  such 
item  or  service. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Federal  Hospital  Insurance 
Trust  Fund  from  time  to  time  such  siuns  as 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  services 
deems  necessary  for  any  fiscal  year  on  ac- 
count of — 

(1)  payments  to  be  made  during  such 
fiscal  year  from  such  Trust  Fund  with  re- 
spect to  individuals  who  are  entitled  to  hos- 
pital insurance  benefits  under  such  part 
solely  by  reason  of  this  section, 

(2)  the  additional  administrative  expenses 
resulting  or  expected  to  result  therefrom, 
and 

(3)  any  loss  in  interest  to  such  Trust  Fund 
resulting  from  the  payment  of  such 
amoimts, 

in  order  to  place  such  Trust  Fund  in  the 
same  position  at  the  end  of  such  fiscal  year 
in  which  it  would  have  been  if  the  preceding 
subsections  of  this  section  had  not  been  en- 
acted. 

(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 162(1X1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954,  an  individual  is  considered  to  have 
acquired  immunity  deficiency  syndrome  if 
the  individual  has  a  reliably  diagnosed  dis- 
ease that  is  strongly  suggestive  of  an  under- 


lying cellular  Immune  deficiency,  but  who 
simultaneously  has  no  known  underlying 
cause  of  the  deficiency  nor  any  other  cause 
of  reduced  resistance  reported  to  be  associ- 
ated with  that  disease. 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Section  163(1X1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deduc- 
tions for  group  health  plans)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "or  acquired  Immunity  de- 
ficiency syndrome"  after  "end  stage  renal 
disease"  each  place  it  appears,  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "or  treatment  with  re- 
spect to  such  syndrtHne"  after  "renal  dialy- 
sis". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shaU  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
on  or  after  July  1, 1983. 

I^oisiATioif  To  Make  Aids  PATmrrs 
EuoiBLi  roR  Mkdicare  Covkxaok 

1.  Bill  makes  AIDS  patients  categoricaUy 
eligible  for  Medicare  coverage  based  solely 
on  a  medical  diagnosis.  The  closest  prece- 
dent to  this  eligibility  requirement  is  that 
end  stage  renal  dialysis  patients  are  also  eli- 
gible for  Medicare. 

2.  This  emergency  program  is  effective  for 
two  years,  at  which  time  Congress  could  re- 
assess the  situation. 

3.  The  emergency  care  would  be  f\mded 
out  of  the  treasury— the  Hospital  Trust 
Fund  would  be  reimbursed  for  all  costs— in- 
cluding administrative  costs  and  any  lost  in- 
terest. 

4.  Any  eligible  individual  would  be  entitled 
to  Medicare  Part  A  Hospitalization  coverage 
and  Part  B  Medical  Coverage.  Patients 
would  be  subject  to  aU  deductibles,  copay- 
ments,  and  coinsurance  payments.  If  an 
AIDS  patient  has  private  coverage.  Medi- 
care would  be  a  secondary  payor.  This 
would  help  those  AIDS  patients  with  bare 
bones  type  insurance.  ((The  bill  also  amends 
the  IRS  code  (the  section  that  provides  de- 
ductions for  group  health  plans)  so  that  in- 
siders will  not  begin  discrimination  against 
AIDS  patients  because  federal  coverage  Is 
available)) 

5.  As  a  result  of  a  recent  Social  Security 
policy  change,  AIDS  patients  will  now  be  el- 
igible for  SSDI  (Soc.  Sec.  disability  insur- 
ance). However,  Medicare  coverage  is  not 
made  available  to  SSDI  beneficiaries  until 
they  have  received  benefits  (or  were  eligible 
for  benefits)  for  two  years.  Most  AIDS  pa- 
tients will  not  live  long  enough  to  qualify 
for  Medicare  under  current  law.  Yet,  during 
the  two  year  period  after  they  contract 
their  first  opportunistic  infection,  they  will 
run  up  enormous  medical  bills.  At  this 
point,  they  will  not  be  working  and  probably 
have  little,  if  any,  health  insurance. 

6.  Initial  cost  estimates  ran  about  $60,000 
per  patient.  Estimates  now  go  up  to  the 
$100,000  to  $200,000  per  patient. 

7.  Hospital  costs  for  AIDS  patients  are  es- 
pecially high  due  to  the  extremely  debilitat- 
ing nature  of  the  disorder  and  the  precau- 
tionary measures  that  must  be  taken  be- 
cause of  the  infectious  nature  of  the  dls- 


•  Hi.  towns.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  in  his  special  order  on  ac- 
quired immime  deficiency  syndrome 
(AIDS). 

AIDS  is  a  newly  observed  medical 
disorder  which  impairs  the  immune 
system  and  leaves  affected  individuals 
susceptible  to  certain  types  of  cancer 
and  other  infectious  diseases.  The  vic- 
tims of  this  illness  are  largely  gay,  in- 
travenous dnig  abusers.  Haitians  and 


hemophiliacs.  The  Center  for  Disease 
Control  (CDC)  has  also  foimd  26  cases 
of  an  AIDS-like  disease  in  children 
whose  parents  have  evidenced  a  high 
risk  of  developing  the  disorder. 

The  debilitating  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease is  virtually  unknown  to  the  gener- 
al public.  Initial  symptoms  include 
skin  lesions,  enlarged  lymph  nodes, 
fever,  weight  loss,  diarrhea,  and  short- 
ness of  breath.  Individuals  affected  by 
AIDS  usually  succumb  to  opportunis- 
tic infections  such  as  pneumonia. 
They  may  also  acquire  Kaposi's  sarco- 
ma, a  rare  form  of  cancer,  and  other 
malignancies. 

In  comparison  with  other  public 
health  emergencies,  the  mortality  fig- 
ures on  AIDS  vicrtims  are  frightening. 
More  deaths  have  been  associated 
with  AIDS  than  with  toxic  shock  syn- 
drome and  Legionnaires'  disease  com- 
bined. In  addition,  the  incidence  of  the 
syndrome  has  risen  from  about  one 
case  per  day  reported  to  the  CDC  in 
January  1982  to  about  three  to  four 
cases  per  day  since  that  time.  Over  80 
percent  of  the  patients  diagnosis  2 
years  ago  are  now  dead. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  no 
luiown  cure  for  this  disorder.  Hospital 
costs  for  the  care  of  such  patients  are 
enormous  and  the  experimental  treat- 
ments such  as  interferon,  anticancer 
drugs,  antileprosy  drugs, (bone  marrow 
transplants,  and  plasmapheresis  are 
expensive.  According  to  CDC,  costs  for 
the  first  1,000  cases  are  estimated  at 
$60  million  in  hospital  expenses  alone. 
"The  opportunistic  infections  associat- 
ed with  AIDS  are  extremely  difficult 
to  treat  and  for  some  illnesses  there  is 
no  luiown  treatment. 

As  a  New  York  Representative,  I  am 
aware  that  New  York  City's  public 
health  facilities  are  not  equipped  to 
handle  this  problem,  particularly  since 
50  percent  of  the  Nation's  cases  are 
found  there.  While  CDC  has  made  a 
concentrated  effort  to  research  AIDS, 
the  agency  spent  only  $2  miUion  com- 
pared to  the  cumulative  totals  of  $9 
million  for  Legionnaires'  disease  and 
$1.25  million  for  toxic  shock  syn- 
drome. Researchers  have  indicated 
that  CDC's  funds  are  probably  insuffi- 
cient since  a  routine  immunological 
study  costs  $1,000  or  more  per  person. 
Clearly  more  Government  fimds  are 
needed  to  support  this  research.  It  is  a 
hopeful  sign  that  the  administration's 
fiscal  year  1984  budget  request  $11.5 
million  for  AIDS  research  which  is  a 
$1.4  million  increase  over  the  1983 
level. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
act  quickly  on  legislation,  such  as  H.R. 
2350  and  H.R.  1697,  which  will  expe- 
dite AIDS  research  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  For  years,  sickle 
cell  anemia  research  remained  a  low 
priority  in  the  medical  community  be- 
cause of  racial  prejudice.  Treatment 
for  the  victims  of  any  disease  should 
not  depend  on  that  groups'  status  in 


society.  We  must  now  allow  societal 
prejudice  against  gays  to  limit  our 
commitment  in  fighting  this  public  ■ 
health  emergency.* 
•  Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  here  today  have 
spoken  about  the  medical  crisis  that 
the  acquired  immune  deficiency  sya- 
drome  (AIDS)  represents,  and  the 
need  for  both  more  research  money 
and  a  faster  release  of  research  money 
to  find  the  cause  and  cure  of  this 
frightening  and  deadly  disease.  In 
other  words,  they  have  spoken  about 
the  medical  challenge  that  AIDS  pre- 
sents us  with. 

I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  moral 
challenge  that  AIDS  represents. 

Although  this  disease  is  well-known 
in  Africa,  in  the  United  States  it  has 
primarily  struck  only  young  gay  men. 
Haitians,  hemophiliacs,  and  intrave- 
nous drug  users.  It  is  the  fact  that 
young  gay  men  are  its  principle  vic- 
tims here  that  presents  us  with  a 
moral  dilemma.  On  the  one  hand, 
people  are  dying  at  an  incredible  rate 
of  a  hideous  disease,  and  no  one  wants 
that.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  still 
a  persistent  and  pervasive  feeling  in 
this  (»imtry  that  lesbians  and  gay 
men  are  sick  and  perverted. 

People  who  hold  this  prejudice  are 
likely  to  say  or  think  that  perhaps  gay 
people  somehow  deserve  to  get  AIDS. 
At  the  very  least,  people  who  are  not 
gay  may  think  that  because  they  are 
not  at  much  risk  of  getting  the  disease 
and  because  they  do  not  itnow  anyone 
who  is  at  risk,  they  do  not  need  to 
care.  These  attitudes  may  be  slowing 
up  the  search  for  a  cure,  since  we  all 
know  that  it  often  takes  massive 
amoimts  of  public  concern  and  pres- 
sure to  create  an  effective  public  or 
governmental  response  to  a  problem. 
If  most  people  do  not  bother  to  care 
because  they  think  it  is  not  important 
or  does  not  affect  them,  this  public 
pressure  is  not  there. 

But  public  attitudes  toward  homo- 
sexuality may  be  having  far  more  of 
an  impact  on  what  is  happening  with 
this  disease  than  simply  how  much  at- 
tention the  search  for  a  cure  is  get- 
ting. Public  attitudes  may  be  affecting 
the  victims,  their  families,  and  their 
friends,  as  well. 

Detroit  to  date  has  only  had  five 
known  cases  of  AIDS.  Three  of  these 
people  have  already  died.  I  did  not 
know  any  of  the  victims,  but  I  worry 
about  them.  Dying  is  hard  enough. 
Did  they  die  with  loving  friends  and 
family  around,  or  did  they  die  of  the 
ostracism,  hatred,  and  self -questioning 
that  homophobia— fear  of  hatred  of 
homosexuals — can  cause,  as  well  as 
from  the  disease  itself? 

The  moral  challenge  that  AIDS  pre- 
sents us  with  is  this:  To  come  out  of. 
this  crisis  not  only  with  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  cancer  and  disease,  but 
also  with  a  greater  understanding  of 
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•nd  •(vredation  for  those  around  us 
who.  whether  we  have  let  them  tell  us 
this  or  not,  are  gay.  The  medical  com- 
munity Is  being  challenged  to  find  a 
cure.  The  challenge  for  the  rest  of  us 
is  not  only  to  be  as  compassionate  and 
helpful  as  we  can.  but  also  to  seize  this 
opportunity  to  examine  our  stereo- 
types and  prejudices.  None  of  these 
challenges  are  small  orders.  But  each 
challenge  must  be  met.  The  very  out- 
come of  lives,  both  now  and  in  the 
future  when  AIDS  has  been  con- 
quered, depend  on  it.« 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Spealcer,  for 
almost  2  years  now,  I  have  closely  fol- 
lowed the  spread  of  a  new  disease  that 
was  first  identified  in  my  district  and 
in  the  surrounding  Los  Angeles  area. 
The  disease  first  was  thought  to  be  a 
rare  pneumonia.  Soon  other  medical 
researchers  reported  an  outbreak  of 
an  iiTiiiinin.1  cancer.  And  then  others 
found  strangely  high  rates  of  serious 
infections. 

After  an  increasing  number  of  simi- 
lar reports  and  much  analysis  by  scien- 
tists from  the  centers  for  disease  con- 
trol, it  became  clear  that  the  diseases 
themselves  were  symptomis  of  another, 
more  fimdamental  problem— a  selec- 
tive collapse  of  the  Immune  system, 
now  known  as  acquired  immtme  defi- 
ci«icy  syndrome  or  AIDS. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
the  Environment  held  a  hearing  on 
AIDS  more  than  a  year  ago.  At  that 
time  there  were  about  300  cases  of 
AIDS.  Today  there  are  almost  1,400. 
The  number  of  cases  has  doubled 
every  6  months  for  the  past  2  years, 
and  the  eventual  mortality  rate  may 
prove  to  be  over  80  percent.  And  al- 
though most  of  the  first  cases  were 
first  foimd  in  young  gay  men,  hemo- 
philiacs. Haitians,  and  drug  abusers, 
now  more  than  1  out  of  20  cases  is  a 
member  of  "no  Imown  risk  group." 

The  public  response  to  AIDS  has 
been  mixed  and  sometimes  reluctant.  I 
believe  that  much  of  the  lack  of  sym- 
pathetic media  attention  and  of  Feder- 
al research  has  arisen  from  discrimiiui- 
tory  intent  and  self-righteous  neglect. 

Because  this  disease  that  first  ap- 
peared among  homosexual  men  has  re- 
ceived press  attention  as  a  peril  and  a 
gay  plague,  not  as  a  public  health 
problem.  And  while  the  Centers  for 
Disease  Control  have  done  good  epide- 
miological work,  the  Federal  research 
establishment  has,  untU  very  recently, 
responded  with  a  business-as-usual  ap- 
proach to  research. 

But  such  discrimination  is  not  the 
only  problem. 

In  1982,  Just  as  the  epidemic  was  be- 
ginning, the  budget  for  the  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  was  effectively  cut 
by  20  percent.  And  for  1984.  the  Presi- 
dent has  proposed  funding  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  at  a  level 
that  would  reduce  new  research  grants 
by  25  percent. 


My  colleague  from  California.  Mr. 
RoTBAL,  authored  an  amendment  to 
the  continuing  resolution  for  1983  to 
add  money  to  CDC's  budget  for  AIDS 
research.  I  congratulate  him  on  that 
and  would  note  that  the  amount  of 
money  provided  by  that  amendment 
wlU  be  spent  twice  over  in  this  investi- 
gation, even  though  the  administra- 
tion requested  no  assistance. 

But  we  cannot  continue  to  rely  on 
the  goodwill,  foresight,  and  timing  of 
individual  Members  of  Congress  to  ad- 
dress the  needs  of  public  health  emer- 
gencies. As  AIDS  has  pointed  out  to 
us.  public  health  needs  are  not  always 
predictable.  No  matter  how  organized 
and  systematic  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  may  be  in  their  budget 
and  appropriations  cycles,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  design  line  item  amounts  for 
such  problems.  We  cannot  plan  a  year 
in  advance  for  epidemics,  contami- 
nants, or  emergencies. 

I  have  introduced  legislation.  H.R. 
2713.  to  address  such  situations.  That 
biU  would  create  a  fund  to  allow  the 
Secretary  of  HHS  to  fund  research 
and  control  efforts  in  situations  of 
public  health  emergency.  A  ntmiber  of 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  Joined  in  cosponsoring  this  legis- 
lation. I  urge  other  Members  to  con- 
sider AIDS  as  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent examples  of  the  ad  hoc  budgeting 
that  is  forced  upon  us  in  extreme 
health  crises  and  to  Join  me  in  offer- 
ing a  standing  reserve  for  funding  the 
control  of  such  emergencies.* 
•  Bir.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  I  added  $2 
million  to  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control  portion  of  the  Labor-Health 
and  Hiunan  Services  appropriations 
bin  for  fiscal  year  1983  to  stimulate  in- 
vestigation into  the  etiology  of  AIDS, 
provide  surveillance  in  the  major  cities 
of  occurrence  and  search  for  a  solution 
to  this  baffling  illness. 

The  CDC  has  used  these  fimds  to 
expand  their  sxu^eillance  activities, 
epidemiological  studies  and  laboratory 
investigations.  Some  of  our  major  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  such  as 
UCLA.  Harvard,  and  New  York  Uni- 
versity, are  cooperating  with  the  CDC 
in  lab  studies.  Although  it  is  early  for 
results,  research  investigations  by  the 
CDC  have  brought  us  closer  to  finding 
the  cause  of  AIDS.  CDC  estimates 
that  it  will  spend  $4,500,000  on  AIDS 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  The  AIDS  prob- 
lem has  worsened. 

Since  November  of  last  year  when  I 
offered  my  AIDS  amendment,  the 
number  of  AIDS  cases  have  nearly 
doubled.  Since  1981,  CDC  has  received 
reports  of  over  1,370  individuals  who 
fit  the  case  definition  used  by  CDC;  76 
of  these  cases  were  reported  from  16 
foreign  countries. 

New  cases  are  now  being  reported  at 
an  average  rate  of  between  four  and 
five  per  day. 


Death  has  occiirred  in  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  all  reported  cases  with  the 
mortality  rate  over  time  expected  to 
exceed  80  percent. 

CDC  is  becoming  increasingly  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  of  addi- 
tional thousands  of  persons  who  do 
not  fit  the  current  restriction  defini- 
tion of  AIDS  but  may  be  sxiffering 
from  less  severe  immiuie  deficits  that 
are  treatable  through  chemotherapy. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
will  spend  $9,582,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983  for  AIDS  research  and  is  request- 
ing $12,461,000  in  fiscal  year  1984  to 
continue  its  efforts.  An  institute-by-in- 
stitute breakdown  of  fimding  follows: 
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NIH  is  also  cooperating  with  the 
CDC  and  the  Federal  Drug  Adminis- 
tration and  the  CDC  in  its  research  ef- 
forts. Out  of  its  fiscal  year  1983 
budget.  FDA  will  spend  $200,000  in  co- 
ordinated research  with  these  agen- 
cies. It  is  ciurently  investigating  possi- 
ble sterilization  techniques  for  blood 
and  blood  products  and  has  issued 
guidelines  for  blood  donors  that  rec- 
ommend persons  in  high-risk  groups 
to  forego  donating  blood  imtil  we  have 
more  about  AIDS  and  its  methods  of 
transmission.  The  Division  of  Virology 
is  working  on  vaccines  for  cytomegalo- 
virus and  studying  its  role  in  AIDS.  To 
continue  its  work  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
the  FDA  has  requested  $400,000. 

Now,  all  of  this  is  bringing  us  closer 
to  solving  the  AIDS  problem.  But  we 
have  a  long  way  to  go.  We  are  still 
looking  for  a  causal  agent,  its  method 
of  transmission  and  a  medical  cure. 

I  spoke  recently  with  Dr.  William 
Foege.  Director  of  the  CDC.  We  dis- 
cussed ways  in  which  the  CDC  could 
expand  its  surveillance  and  research 
activities. 

In  July,  the  CDC  will  announce  an 
award  being  made  to  the  San  Francis- 
co Health  Department  to  enhance  sur- 
veillance activities  there.  The  centers 
are  also  planning  to  recruit  three 
Public  Health  advisers  during  the  next 
few  weeks  to  be  located  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Los  Angeles,  and  Miami,  areas 
with  major  concentrations  of  reported 
cases  of  AIDS.  These  advisers  will  be 
conducting  case  followups  involving 
interviews  with  victims  and  location  of 
contacts. 

During  the  hearings  of  the  Labor- 
WHR  Appropriations  Subcommittee.  I 
called  attention  to  the  AIDS  epidemic 
and  the  need  for  a  timely  and  coordi- 


nated response  from  the  biomedical 
research  community  to  study  AIDS 
and  give  it  the  attention  it  demands. 
Today,  during  our  subcommittee 
markup  on  the  Labor,  Health  and 
Himum  Services  and  Educati<m  sup- 
plemental bill.  I  indicated  that  I  would 
seek  additional  fimds  to  respond  to 
the  AIDS  epidemic  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

I  believe  we  must  move  aggressively 
on  this  problem  and  hope  that  you 
will  join  me  in  this  nmimltment.* 
•  Mr.  EDOAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  imre- 
lenting  qjread  of  acquired  immune  de- 
ficiency syndrome  [AIDS]  is  a  nation- 
al tragedy  and  should  be  a  national 
concern.  For  those  of  us  who  share  an 
interest  in  otu-  Nation's  health,  a  focus 
on  th^  causes  and  possible  cures  for 
AIDS  must  be  a  vital  concern. 

The  origin  of  AIDS  is  unknown,  but 
we  do  know  who  the  victims  are,  and 
we  know  the  intensity  with  which  it 
strikes.  In  Just  2  years,  the  disease  has 
taken  450  lives.  As  of  April  7.  a  total  of 
1.300  people  had  been  diagnosed  as 
having  AIDS— with  an  overall  mortali- 
ty rate  of  37.6  percent.  Within  the 
group  most  affected  by  AIDS,  gay  and 
bisexual  men.  933  known  cases  have 
been  investigated— among  this  group 
there  is  a  35-percent  mortality  rate: 
217  cases  have  been  reported  among 
intravenous  drug  users,  with  a  40-per- 
cent mortality  rate;  64  cases  have  been 
reported  among  Haitian  refugees,  with 
a  55-percent  mortality  rate;  11  cases 
have  been  reported  among  the  Na- 
tion's 20,000  hemophiliacs,  with  a  73- 
percent  mortality  rate.  The  possibility 
that  AIDS  has  spread  to  children  is 
under  investigation  in  20  instances; 
there  is  an  alleged  mortality  rate  of  50 
percent  among  children;  75  other  cases 
have  been  reported,  in  this  group 
there  is  a  43-percent  mortality  rate. 

The  first  cases  of  AIDS  were  report- 
ed among  gay  men  in  large  urban 
areas,  but  the  disease  has  spread  to 
drug  users  and  others.  Cases  sprang  up 
in  Haiti  at  roughly  the  same  time  gay 
men  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco 
were  found  to  have  the  disease.  No  one 
knows  where  the  disease  came  from 
and  its  method  of  spreading  is  unclear, 
although  it  has  been  argued  that  ex- 
tremely intimate  contact  or  exposure 
to  blood  is  probably  necessary  for  in- 
fection. 

Victims  of  AIDS,  whose  immune  sys- 
tems have  been  seriously  debilitated, 
are  likely  to  catch  other  disease— such 
as.  among  gay  men.  Kaposi's  sarcoma 
[KSl,  a  rare  cancer  usually  confined 
to  the  skin  and  found  in  elderly  men 
of  Mediterranean  ancestry.  With  the 
arrival  of  AIDS,  however,  young,  for- 
merly healthy  men  were  stricken  by 
the  cancer  which  began  to  manifest 
new  symptoms  and  new  effects,  and 
spread  to  internal  organs.  Pneumocys- 
tis carinii  pneumonia  [PCPl,  a  parasit- 
ic lung  infection  accompanied  by  fever 
and  shortness  of  breath,  has  begun  to 


affect  AIDS  sufferers.  Others  faU 
victim  to  a  form  of  herpes  which  at- 
tacks the  central  nervous  system,  or 
toxoplasmosis,  an  infection  which  can 
cause  serious  brain  damage. 

Treatment  for  AIDS  has  proved  to 
be  unsatjgfactory  as  evidenced  by  the 
high  mortality  rate.  While  AIDS  suf- 
ferers can  be  treated  for  various  indi- 
vidual infections  typical  of  the  syn- 
drome, their  weakened  immunity 
leaves  them  open  to  one  disease  after 
another.  Some  AIDS  victims  have  re- 
ceived interferon,  a  virus-fighting  sub- 
stance used  in  treating  certain  forms 
of  cancer,  which  interferes  with  virus 
replication.  Although  it  has  effected 
remission  in  some  AIDS  sufferers,  in- 
terferon is  not  the  cure. 

Attention  must  be  focused  on  this 
infectious  disease  which  has  claimed 
so  many  lives  in  so  short  a  time.  I  laud 
and  am  grateful  for  the  work  done  by 
the  Sloan-Kettering  Cancer  Center  in 
New  York,  the  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol in  Atlanta,  the  National  Institute 
of  Health,  and  other  centers  and  re- 
searchers nationwide  who  have 
woiiied  to  understand  and  treat  AIDS. 
More  must  be  done.  I  support  Repre- 
sentative Waxmah  in  his  efforts  to  al- 
locate $40  million  for  research  into 
AIDS  and  other  public  health  emer- 
gencies. It  has  been  suggested  that 
part  of  the  reason  why  AIDS  has  been 
ignored  for  so  long  is  that  the  major 
victims  of  this  disease  are  gay  men. 
whose  civil  rights  and  human  rights 
have  been  ignored  for  so  long.  I  can 
only  hope  that  this  is  not  the  case. 
When  our  Nation's  health  is  at  stake, 
comers  cannot  be  cut,  petty  stipula- 
tions cannot  be  made,  prejudices 
cannot  be  respected.  The  fight  for  the 
public's  health  is  a  vital  one  which 
cannot  be  ignored.  The  fight  against 
AIDS  must  continue.* 
•  Mi.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  today  that  we 
Join  together  to  support  efforts  to 
combat  the  disease,  acquired  immune 
deficiency  more  commonly  known  as 
AIDS. 

This  disease  has  in  the  past  2  years 
reached  epidemic  proportions.  Not 
only  do  the  number  of  cases  increase 
day  by  day— 1,300  to  date— but  after 
looking  at  the  mortality  rate.  I  was 
amazed  at  how  varied  and  how  high 
the  number  of  deaths  were  for  differ- 
ent cross  sections  of  our  society. 

I  feel  great  sadness  that  our  Con- 
gress has  not  reacted  more  quicldy  and 
effectively  in  addressing  the  AIDS  epi- 
demic. This  disease  has  inflicted  the 
young,  the  old.  women,  and  men  alike. 
Without  some  type  of  immediate 
action  on  our  part,  this  disease  will 
reach  even  more  diverse  areas 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Although  research  is  being  conduct- 
ed throughout  major  research  centers 
in  the  United  States,  more  money  is 
needed  to  be  allocated  to  subsidize  the 


present  research  efforts  that  are  only 
in  their  initial  stages. 

I,  personally,  will  support  legislation 
that  provides  money  for  researching 
the  causes  of  this  disease.  At  present, 
doctors  do  not  even  have  a  clue  on 
where  AIDS  has  originated.  ETven 
more  sad  is  the  fact  that  doctors  are 
not  able  to  console  those  people  who 
are  already  afflicted  by  this  disease  be- 
cause there  is  no  ciu-e. 

At  least,  we.  as  Members  of  Congress 
have  the  power  to  provide  that  avail- 
able means  and  money  which  will 
enable  the  experts  to  find  a  cure  for 
AIDS  before  it  is  too  late. 

I  call  upon  the  appropriate  subcom- 
mittees, dealing  with  health-related 
issues,  to  expedite  action  immediately 
which  would  aim  us  toward  combat- 
ting the  escalating  AIDS  dilemma 
which  now  confronts  our  country.* 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. . 
Speaker.  I  thank  my  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  for  providing 
the  opportunity  to  spear  about  the 
alarming  epidemic  of  acqiiired  immune 
deficiency  syndrome  [AIDSl. 

I  am  proud  to  participate  in  this 
effort  to  call  attention  to  this  virulent 
disease  that  has  rapidly  become  a 
medical  crisis.  Initially  it  was  assumed 
that  AIDS  afflicted  only  a  segment  of 
our  population,  but  we  can  no  longer 
make  that  erroneous  judgment.  Some 
of  its  victims  are  gays  and  intravenous 
drug  users.  But  they  are  not  alone  in 
their  fight  against  this  incurable  iU- 
ness.  Children,  hemophiliacs  of  all 
ages,  and  Haitians  are  among  those 
who  have  been  diagnosed  as  having 
immune  deficiencies.  AIDS  is  not  only 
a  gay  community  problem.  It  is  not 
only  a  drug  users'  problem.  It  is  a  na- 
tional crisis,  and  it  must  be  of  concern 
to  all  of  us. 

Newsweek  Magazine  recently  chose 
AIDS  for  its  cover  story.  I  commend 
the  coverage  done  by  the  article's  au- 
thors. The  article  will  help  in  the  cam- 
paign to  insure  that  Americans 
become  aware  of  the  seriousness  of 
this  tragic  disease.  But  awareness  is- 
only  half  the  battle.  As  Newsweek 
pointed  out.  the  increasing  number  of 
AIDS  cases  is  shocking,  but  equally 
disturbing  is  the  lack  of  information 
about  its  cause  or  cure.  Research 
worldwide  has  yet  to  identify  the 
origin  of  the  disease  or  how  it  is  trans- 
mitted from  one  person  to  another. 
The  research  is  in  its  infancy  and 
must  be  continued,  but  the  funds  for 
this  work  are  limited. 

It  is  crucial  that  AIDS  research  gets 
the  financial  resources  it  needs.  The 
research  must  go  on  until  medical  pro- 
fessionals have  f  oimd  a  way  to  success- 
fully diagnose  and  treat  victims  of  the 
AIDS  epidemic.  It  appears,  however 
that  providing  money  to  continue, 
work  on  the  disease  wiU  not  be  an  ac- 
ceptable thing  to  do  imtil  the  stigma 
of  it  being  the  gay  community's  prob- 
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lem  is  lifted.  I  think  the  Newsweek  ar- 
Ude  said  it  best: 

You  can  be  sure  that  If  the  vtcttans  (of 
AIDS)  were  heteroeexual  bankers,  the 
money  would  be  gushing  out  of  Washington 
as  it  did  during  the  Legionnaires'  Disease 
period  .  .  .  How  many  people  have  to  die 
before  there  is  an  all-out  effort? 

I  encoiirage  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port continued  funding  for  research  to 
solve  the  riddle  of  this  baffling  and 
devastating  disease.  We  must  not  tol- 
erate a  100-percent  mortality  rate  for 
those  afflicted  with  AIDS.  Belea- 
guered researchers  need  resources  so 
that  they  can  forge  ahead,  for  the 
sake  of  all  of  us.« 

•  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  focusing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  on  AIDS.  Ac- 
quired immune  deficiency  ssmdrome  is 
a  devastating  illness  which  has  pro- 
duced a  public  health  emergency  of 
epidemic  proportions.  In  this  coimtry, 
at  least  1,300  people  have  been  strick- 
en by  AIDS:  the  death  toU  to  date  is 
489.  Once  thought  to  strike  gay  men. 
AIDS  has  now  been  found  in  Haitians, 
hemophiliacs,  and  users  of  intravenous 
drugs.  In  addition,  one  out  of  five  of 
its  victims  are  members  of  no  known 
risk  group,  opening  up  the  possibility 
that  the  entire  population  may  is  some 
way  be  at  risk. 

Since  first  reported  a  few  years  ago, 
AIDS  has  been  detected  in  35  States 
and  15  foreign  countries.  In  my  own 
State  of  Washington,  nine  cases  of 
AIDS  have  lieen  reported;  three  have 
been  fatal,  and  one  more  person  is  ex- 
pected to  die  shortly.  The  Seattle- 
King  County  Department  of  Public 
Health,  which  now  has  an  active  sur- 
veillance system  for  AIDS,  reports 
that  there  is  also  an  increasing  inci- 
dence of  impaired  immunity,  an  illness 
less  severe  than  AIDS,  but  potentially 
afflicting  the  same  victims.  It  is  espe- 
cially frightening  that  since  mid-1981, 
the  national  incidence  of  AIDS  has 
doubled  every  6  months.  One  study  es- 
timates that  almost  six  new  cases  are 
reported  each  day. 

No  collection  of  statistics  can  begin 
to  communicate  the  human  suffering 
caused  by  AIDS.  The  body's  immime 
system  is  totally  ravaged,  leaving  the 
person  vulnerable  to  a  vast  nimiber  of 
rare  and  lethal  diseases  and  infections. 
A  victim  of  AIDS  is  unlikely  to  ever 
fuUy  recover;  more  likely,  he  or  she 
win  die  after  months  of  agonizing 
phjrsical  and  emotional  pain.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  tragic  cost  in  lives,  the  ill- 
ness is  also  taking  a  large  toll  on  the 
Nation's  health  bill.  According  to  the 
Center  for  Disease  Control,  costs  for 
the  first  1.000  AIDS  cases  have  been 
estimated  to  be  $60  million  in  hospital 
expenses  alone. 

A  public  health  emergency  of  this 
proportion  demands  a  substantial  na- 
tional commitment  of  resoiu'ces,  but 
the  response  of  the  Federal  Govem- 
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bined.  it  has  failed  to  attract  the  same 
degree  of  media  and  Government  at- 
tention. Although  we  know  little 
about  what  causes  the  disease,  and 
nothhig  about  its  cure,  the  Federal 
Government  has  made  only  a  modest 
commitment  to  AIDS  research 
through  activities  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control.  NIH  has  been  slow  to 
distribute  its  funds,  and  it  remains  un- 
clear to  what  extent  these  fimds  are 
being  used  to  respond  to  the  immedi- 
ate emergency.  CDC's  efforts  have 
been  greatly  imderfunded.  Last  year, 
the  Congress  targeted  $2  million  in 
supplemental  appropriations  for 
AIDS-related  activities  at  the  CDC; 
AIDS  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the 
Reagan  administration's  1984  budget 
request  for  CDC. 

I  believe  that  Congress  should  take 
immediate  action  to  focus  more  of  the 
Nation's  resources  on  this  very  press- 
ing public  health  concern.  In  the  re- 
maining months  of  fiscal  year  1983. 
the  Center  for  Disease  Control  should 
be  given  additional  funds  targeted  on 
AIDS  activities.  Such  fimds  would 
allow  the  CDC  to  broaden  its  surveil- 
lance activities,  focus  more  energies  on 
primate  research,  and  permit  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  blood  and 
specimen  bank  so  that  research  can  be 
expedited  on  the  role  of  blood  in 
transmitting  AIDS.  For  fiscal  year 
1984, 1  urge  that  the  Congress  target  a 
portion  of  CDC  funds  for  AIDS  relat- 
ed activities. 

The  AIDS  emergency  has  demon- 
strated that  the  Federal  Government 
is  limited  in  its  ability  to  respond  to 
public  health  crises  in  a  timely  and 
adequate  fashion.  The  constraints  of 
annual  budgeting  and  planning  do  not 
allow  for  the  type  of  immediate  and 
comprehensive  response  that  is  de- 
manded by  epidemics,  food  and  drug 
contaminations,  and  other  health 
emergencies.  For  this  reason,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  2713. 
introduced  by  Congressman  Waxman. 
This  bill  would  create  a  public  health 
emergency  fund  for  use  by  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service,  to  be  used  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  re- 
spond to  public  health  emergencies. 
The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  act 
through  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol, and  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  much-needed  proposal.* 
•  Mr.  LETVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  having  the  op- 
portimlty  to  join  our  colleague,  Tkd 
Weiss,  in  focusing  concern  on  the 
spread  of  acquired  immime  deficiency 
syndrome  [AIDSl. 


have  yet  to  be  found.  What  is  known, 
however,  is  that  the  disease  is  spread- 
ing beyond  homosexual  men,  hemo- 
philiacs, recipiente  of  blood  transfu- 
sions, and  even  children.  The  Center 
for  Disease  Control  reports  between 
three  to  five  new  cases  daily. 

Although  the  disease  is  gradully  be- 
coming more  widespread,  over  70  per- 
cent of  its  sufferers  are  homosexual 
men.  Frustration  with  the  lack  of 
progress  in  attacking  AIDS  is  growing 
among  gays  who  live  in  my  district,  in 
my  State  and  across  the  Nation.  They 
are  living  in  fear  of  the  unknown. 

Substantial  research  is  now  under- 
way, but  it  is  not  enough.  Funds  for 
additional  tests  and  studies  are  crucial. 
Last  week,  our  colleague.  Henrt 
Wazmam,  introduced  legislation  to  es- 
tablish a  public  health  emergency 
fund,  which  would  give  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  the  au- 
thority to  use  earmarked  money  for 
research,  treatment,  and  prevention  of 
unanticipated  outbreaks  of  Uf  e-threat- 
entng  diseases.  I  am  cosponsor  and  en- 
courage my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
[>ort  of  this  legislation. 

I  am  pleased  to  participate  in  this 
important  discussion,  and  wish  to 
thank  Representative  Weiss  for  ar- 
ranging for  this  special  order.  We 
must  act  now  to  stop  this  epidemic  and 
to  stop  people  from  becoming  future 
AIDS  victims.* 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today's  special  order  calls  attention  to 
a  very  serious  health  problem  which 
for  too  long  has  remained  on  the  back 
pages  of  newspapers,  or  has  not  been 
reported  at  all.  It  is  a  problem  the 
likes  of  which  we  have  never  seen 
before.  The  disease,  for  which  no 
known  cause  or  cure  exists  to  date, 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  the  body's  de- 
fense system  and  leaves  its  victims 
prey  to  numerous  other  life-threaten- 
ing diseases.  As  such,  it  has  been  given 
the  name  AIDS— the  acquired  immune 
deficiency  syndrome. 

Though  the  first  reported  case  was 
in  1979.  it  has  taken  some  4  years  for 
the  public  to  become  generally  aware 
of  the  seriousness  of  AIDS.  To  date, 
over  1.300  cases  have  been  reported  to 
the  Center  for  Disease  Control,  of 
which  500  were  fatal.  Further,  the 
mortality  rate  for  those  who  contract- 
ed the  disease  4  years  ago  is  now  100 
percent.  AIDS,  which  by  destruction 
of  the  body's  ability  to  fight  disease 
leaves  its  sufferers  prone  to  multiple 
chronic  conditions,  is  surely  one  of  the 
crudest  outbreaks  in  memory. 

Unfortimately,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
little  incentive  for  private  research 
into  the  causes  and  cures  for  AIDS. 
Because  the  disease  strikes  a  relatively 
small  number  of  people,  as  compared 


to  other  chronic  conditions,  the  mll- 
lioiu  of  dolUtfs  required  in  the  battle 
against  AIDS  wlU  not  be  recovered  by 
private  pharmaceutical  interests. 
Therefore,  like  other  "orphans,"  Fed- 
eral intervention  provides  the  only  re- 
alistic key. 

It  Is  this  spirit  that  I  iirge  my  feUow 
coUeagues  to  Join  me  in  supporting 
H.R.  2713.  introduced  by  Representa- 
tive Waxman.  The  bill  would  provide 
$40  million  for  the  establishment  of  an 
emergency  Public  Health  Services 
fund  to  combat  sudden  health  emer- 
gendes  such  as  AIDS.  This  would  cut 
through  the  redtape  which  has  hin- 
dered the  Government's  response  to 
this  serious  problem  which  was  not 
the  case  with  victims  of  toxic  shock 
syndrome  and  Legionnaire's  disease. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  numbers 
may  appear  small,  but  the  devastation 
is  immense.  The  time  for  action  is 
now,  and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
assist  fellow  Americans  who  are  in  fact 
facing  a  life  and  death  situation  due  to 
AIDS.* 

*  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  aware  of  the  AIDS  epidemic  which 
is  growing  at  a  rapid  pace  in  our 
Nation.  This  disease,  which  is  focused 
primarily  among  the  gay  male  popula- 
tion, is  also  sweeping  through  the  Hai- 
tian and  hemophiliac  communities. 
This  epidemic,  properly  called  ac- 
quired immune  deficiency  syndrome, 
knocks  out  the  body's  natural  ability 
to  fight  disease,  leaving  the  victim  vul- 
nerable to  dangerous  infections, 
cancer,  or  both.  AIDS  has  generated 
increasing  alarm  within  the  medical 
community,  because  its  source  is  an 
unknown  entity  of  a  lethal  nature.  As 
of  the  lieglnning  of  this  year  more 
than  800  people  in  the  United  States 
had  contracted  AIDS,  and  about  300 
of  them,  or  38  percent  died  from  its 
sjrmptoms.  This  serious  threat  to 
public  health  has  claimed  more  lives 
than  Legionnaires'  disease,  toxic  shock 
syndrome,  swine  flue,  and  Tylenol  con- 
tamination combined,  all  of  which  re- 
ceived major  attention  from  the 
Center  for  Disease  Control,  or  the 
CDC  as  it  is  known.  It  is  up  to  those  of 
us  in  Congress  to  insure  that  an  appro- 
priate level  of  sdentif  ic  research  is  de- 
voted to  stamping  out  this  killer. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  spoke  in  favor  of  an 
amendment  to  increase  funding  for 
AIDS  research  when  the  1983  appro- 
priations bill  for  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  came 
before  the  House  for  consideration. 
This  amendment  sought  to  allocate  an 
additional  $3.6  million  to  the  CDC. 
Fortunately,  this  amendment  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House.  Although  the 
Senate  was  not  willing  to  fund  this 
effort  at  the  $3.6  million  House  re- 
quested level,  during  the  conference 
committee  meeting  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Center  for  Disease  Control  would 
receive  $2.1  million  diulng  fiscal  year 


1983  for  the  study  and  prevention  of 
this  dangerous  illness.  I  thought  this 
was  a  minimal  amount,  but,  given  the 
fiscal  constraints  under  which  we  are 
operating,  I  was  pleased  with  this  vic- 
tory. I  am  also  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
2712  which  is  an  attempt  to  free  up 
some  of  the  discretionary  money  ap- 
propriated for  AIDS  research.  To  date, 
the  executive  branch  has  been  far  too 
slow  in  responding  in  a  responsible 
fashion  to  this  epidemic  and  not 
enough  of  the  earmarked  discretion- 
ary funds  have  actually  been  assigned 
to  AIDS  research. 

This  increased  fimding.  however,  is 
just  a  first  step  in  combating  this 
dreaded  disease.  The  problem  is  still 
escalating,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  100- 
percent  mortality  rate  for  those  who 
contracted  the  disease  4  years  ago. 
Greater  funding  Is  absolutely  impera- 
tive. The  time  has  come  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  medical  community 
to  respond  adequately  to  this  deadly 
malady.  Toward  this  end  I  will  contin- 
ue to  meet  regularly  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  the  Environment,  who  have  Juris- 
diction over  the  funding  and  authori- 
zation of  AIDS  bills,  respectively. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  we  need  to 
devote  substantially  greater  sums  of 
Federal  money  to  this  killer.  Let  me 
assure  all  Americans  that  there  are 
those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  are 
laying  the  groundwork  to  give  CDC 
and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
the  resources  they  need  to  fight  this 
battle. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Gay  Men's  Health  Crisis.  Lo- 
cated in  Manhattan,  this  organization 
was  founded  by  members  of  New 
York's  gay  community  in  response  to 
the  medical  crisis  posed  by  AIDS.  Cur- 
rently, 50  percent  of  all  reported  AIDS 
cases  are  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
GMHC  is  a  completely  volunteer  orga- 
nization which  provides  clear  and  ac- 
curate information  explaining  what 
we  know  of  this  medical  crisis  to  the 
gay  commimity  as  well  as  needed  serv- 
ices to  those  diagnosed  with  AIDS.  It 
is  through  their  herculean  efforts  that 
GMHC  has  raised  over  $100,000, 
$50,000  of  which  was  donated  to  New 
York  City  hospitals  conducting  AIDS 
research. 

Last  evening.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
addressing  the  AIDS  network  at  its 
May  2  demonstration.  Among  the  five 
speakers  present  were  Ginny  Appuzzo. 
executive  director  of  the  National  Gay 
Task  Force;  Dr.  Roger  Enlow.  director 
of  the  Office  of  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Health  Concerns  of  New  York  City; 
and  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  Mr.  Weiss.  This  rally  at 
Federal  Plaza  helped  mark  the  mobili- 
zation of  an  organized  and  cohesive 
force  to  help  attack  this  most  deadly 
illness.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  ral- 


lies such  as  this,  along  with  today's 
congressional  special  order,  will  help 
focus  much-needed  attention  on  thls- 
disease.* 

*  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  support  of  this  effort  to 
focus  national  attention  on  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome  [AIDS], 
a  deadly  and  unrelenting  disease 
which  destroys  the  body's  immune 
system. 

A  growing  number  of  AIDS  cases 
began  surfacing  in  1981.  Since  that 
time,  the  disease  has  struck  1.300 
Americans.  486  of  whom  have  died. 

This  disorder  is  one  which  has  baf- 
fled the  medical  profession— and  for 
just  reason.  To  date,  the  disease's 
place  of  origin  has  not  been  deter- 
mined, its  cause  is  imknown,  and  its 
cure  has  yet  to  be  foimd.  To  further 
complicate  matters,  doctors  are  not  ex- 
periencing much  success  in  treating 
victims  with  the  disease.  As  a  result,  a 
victim's  Immunity  system  becomes  in- 
creasingly weak,  thus  leaving  him  or 
her  vulnerable  to  a  host  of  other  dis- 
eases. 

Early  records  show  that  the  disease 
primarily  claimed  homosexuals  as  its 
victims.  However,  more  recent  records 
show  that  the  disease  has  spread 
among  other  groups  as  well,  namely 
intravenous  drug  users,  Haitians,  he- 
mophiliacs, and  children.  And.  as  time 
goes  on,  it  appears  that  more  and 
more  heterosexuals  are  contracting 
AIDS.  It  is  anticipated  that  by  year's 
end.  there  will  be  2,000  cases  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  experts  have 
begim  studying  this  lethal  disease,  and 
its  victims,  more  research  and  greater 
public  awareness  is  obviously  needed. 
It  is  my  hope  that  this  special  order 
will  help  galvanize  support  toward  this 
end.* 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
WEISS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlcs  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NEW  ORLEANS  PHYSICIAN  RE- 
CEIVES VAS  HIGHEST  HONOR 
FOR  MEDICAL  RESEARCH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Momt- 
GOMERY)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
*  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Veterans'  Administration's  highest 
honor  for  medical  research,  the  WU- 
liam  S.  Middleton  Award,  was  present- 
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ed  yesterday  to  Abba  J.  Kastln.  hLD., 
Chief  of  the  Endocrinology  Depart- 
moit  at  the  New  Orleans  VA  Medical 
Center. 

Dr.  if— tin,  an  endocrinologist  and 
professor  of  medicine  at  Tulane  Unl- 
vetsity  School  of  Medicine,  received 
the  award  for  his  "pioneering  contri- 
butkms  in  bringing  about  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  brain  chemicals  and 
their  actions."  The  award  is  named  for 
the  late  Dr.  Middleton.  a  researcher. 
riiwirtMi,  and  educator  who  led  the 
VA's  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery from  1955  to  1963. 

Dr.  KasUn's  20-year  study  of  neuro- 
peptides has  opened  doors  to  new  lines 
of  research  that  could  lead  to  im- 
proved diagnosis  and  treatment  of  a 
variety  of  central  nervous  system  dis- 
orders, including  Parkinson's  disease, 
depremion,  and  mental  retardation. 
His  findings  are  based  on  the  theory 
that  naturally  occurring  brain  pep- 
tides exert  direct  effects  on  the  cen- 
tral nervous  system  separate  from  and 
in  addition  to  stimulating  the  release 
of  hormones  from  the  pituitary  gland. 
This  activity  was  confirmed  in  Parkin- 
sonian patients,  and  subsequent  stud- 
ies by  Dr.  Kastin  and  others  suggest 
that  these  studies  represent  a  promis- 
ing approach  to  the  search  for  an  ef- 
fective treatment  for  Pariilnson's  dis- 
ease and  mental  depression. 

A  native  of  Cleveland.  Dr.  Kastin 
graduated  from  Harvard  Medical 
School  in  1960.  His  association  with 
the  VA  and  Tulane  University  dates 
back  to  1964.  when  he  was  awarded  a 
special  National  Institutes  of  Health 
postdoctoral  fellowship  to  work  with 
VA  endocrinologist  Dr.  Andrew  V. 
SchaUy.  who  himself  won  the  Middle- 
ton  Award  in  1970  and  the  Nobel  Prize 
in  1977. 

The  award  was  presented  to  Dr. 
Kastin  yesterday  afternoon  at  VA 
Central  Office  by  the  agency's  Deputy 
Administrator.  Everett  Alvarez,  Jr.  I 
know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  ex- 
pressing to  him  warm  congratulations 
and  appreciation.  His  contributions 
truly  benefit  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, the  world,  and  all  mankind.* 
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BUDGET  ISSUES  ON 
LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Pahetta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Members,  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Rbcoro  a  summary 
of  the  legiidation  we  are  scheduled  to 
consider  this  week  and  any  Budget  Act 
issues  raised  by  these  measures: 
BuMST  Issuta  Rklatihg  to  thk  I^gislattvk 
Calendar 

mXS  TO  n  OOKSIOOUD  DITOBI  8U8PKHSIOR 

rucMlay,  Mat  3 
8.   1011— Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
Amendments: 


DeflnM  twnwnif  of  net  worth  certificates 
under  tbe  Federal  Depotlt  Insurance  Act  as 
not  consUtutlnc  a  default  under  the  terms 
of  any  debt  obligations  subordinated  to  the 
oi^iwiM  of  general  credlton  which  were  out- 
standing when  such  net  worth  oertiftcates 
were  Issued.  No  Budget  Act  problem. 

nn.  3S07— Amends  Trlbally  Controlled 
Community  College  Assistance  Act  of  1978: 
This  bill  authorises  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1985-1M7  and  makes  amend- 
ments to  the  Act  to  provide  for  planning 
grants,  establishment  of  an  endowment  pro- 
gram, and  construction  of  new  facilities.  No 
Budget  Act  problem. 

ruoojL  action:  anxs  ondbk  a  bulb 
Tuesday,  May  3 
HJl.  1190— Emergency  Agricultural  Credit 
Act  of  1983: 

This  bill  would  authorize  appropriations 
of  new  budget  authority  in  fiscal  year  1983 
to  carry  out  farm  credit  programs  and  to 
provide  additional  Insured  and  guaranteed 
loan  authority. 
Budget  Act/Budget  Resolution  Issues: 
(1)  Authorization  not  reported  by  May  17. 
1982.  (2)  Insured  and  guaranteed  loan  au- 
thority not  subject  to  advance  appropria- 
tions. Waiver  supported  by  HBC  and  grant- 
ed by  Rules  Committee.  Since  the  bill  was 
not  reported  by  May  17,  1982,  and  since  the 
new  insured  and  guaranteed  loan  authority 
would  not  be  subject  to  an  advance  appro- 
priation, the  bill  would  violate  section 
403(a)  of  the  pudget  Act  and  section  3  of 
the  First  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 
Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1983,  respectively. 
The  House-paned  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1984  assimies  funding  for  this 
program  in  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984. 
Wedneaday,  May  4,  and  balance  of  the  week 
HJ.  Res.  13— Mutual  and  Verifiable  Nu- 
clear Weapons  Freeze. 

HJl.  1983— Emergency  Housing  Assistance 
Act  of  1983: 

This  bill  would  authorize  $760  mlUion  in 
new  budget  authority  in  fiscal  year  1983  to 
make  emergency  assistance  payments  in 
homeowners  facing  foreclosure  of  their  con- 
ventional or  VA  guaranteed  mortgages  and 
$100  million  to  provide  shelter  for  the 
homeless. 
Budget  Act  issue: 

Authorization  not  reported  by  May  17, 
1982.  Waiver  supported  by  HBC  and  granted 
by  rules.  Since  the  bill  was  not  reported  by 
May  17,  1982,  it  would  violate  section  402(a) 
of  the  Budget  Act.  The  House-passed 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984,  which 
aUo  revised  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget,  as- 
sumes funding  for  this  measure. 

H.R.  2175^Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1983 
(subject  to  a  rule  being  granted): 

This  bill  amends  the  Omnibus  Olme  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  and,  as  a 
major  feature,  creates  a  block  grant  pro- 
gram for  ciminal  Justice  funds.  In  doing  so, 
the  bill  Includes  reductions  in  authorization 
for  various  law  enforcement  grants  from 
$750  million  to  $170  million  in  1983,  and  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  a  number  of  law 
enforcement  programs  for  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1986.  No  Budget  Act  problems.* 


CHANGING  TENOR  OP  UNITED 
STATES-CANADIAN  RELATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  Wkaver)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 


•  Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  "I  want 
to  change  the  course  of  America." 
This  is  the  ambition  of  our  Secretary 
of  Interior,  James  Watt,  as  quoted  in  a 
recent  Washington  Post  article.  Now  It 
appears  that  one  of  Secretary  Watt's 
assistants  wants  to  change  the  tenor, 
if  not  the  course,  of  United  States-Ca- 
nadian relations  as  well. 

An  internal  memorandum  apparent- 
ly penned  by  Dave  Russell,  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Minerals  Management 
Service,  has  come  to  my  attention.  Mr. 
Russell  comments  on  a  diplomatic 
message  sent  by  the  Canadian  Embas- 
sy to  the  Department  of  State.  Canada 
is  formally  protesting  the  asstmiption 
of  Jurisdiction  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  over  minerals  on  and 
under  the  seabed  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  in  the  areas  of  Juan  de 
Puca  and  Gorda  Ridge  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Mr.  Russell,  in  his  memo,  suggests 
that: 

Our  response  to  Canada's  terse  note 
should  be  "Dear  Canada:  Our  FJl.  notice 
obviously  pertained  to  our  offshore  areas, 
not  yours.  Therefore,  up  yours!  Love,  Amer- 
ica". 

I  am  bringing  this  memo  and  the  Ca- 
nadian note  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues because  the  crudeness  of  the 
expression  used  by  Mr.  Russell  is 
highly  indicative  of  a  certain  state  of 
mind.  To  put  such  thoughts  on  paper 
and  then  to  circulate  them  in  one's  of- 
ficial capacity  reveals  an  arrogance,  an 
Insensltivlty,  a  lack  of  professionalism 
and  a  self-righteousness  that  is  abso- 
lutely breathtaking. 

This  attitude  permeates  the  public 
statements  of  Secretary  Watt  in  his 
references  to  environmentalists,  to  lib- 
erals, to  native  American  officials  and 
to  people  of  this  kind  who  dare  to  get 
in  his  way.  I  suspect  that  Mr.  Russell 
is  all  too  typical  of  the  individuals  Sec- 
retary Watt  has  brought  into  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  help  him 
dispense  America's  vast  public  lands 
and  resources.  If  so.  this  Nation  is  in 
far  worse  trouble  than  we  may  realize. 
The  Canadian  Embassy  note  and  Mr. 
Russell's  memo  follow,  in  their  entire- 
ty. 

NoTK  No.  021 
The  Embassy  of  (Canada  presents  its  com- 
pliments to  the  Etepartment  of  State  and 
has  the  honour  to  refer  to  the  "Notice  of 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior Relating  To  Minerals,  Other  Than  Oil, 
Oas  and  Sulphur"  on  the  outer  continental 
shelf  of  the  United  States,  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  (Volume  47.  number  236, 
pages  55313-4)  on  December  8,  1982. 

The  said  notice  purports  to  assert  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
of  the  United  States  over  "the  subsoil  and 
seabed  of  the  areas  of  Juan  de  Puca  and 
Oorda  Ridge  in  the  Pacific  Ocean".  The  De- 
partment of  State  will  be  aware  that  the 
Juan  de  Fuca  area  Includes  areas  of  the 
seabed  and  subsoil  that  clearly  fall  within 
the  Jurisdiction  and  soverei^  rights  of 
Canada  under  international  law.  The  Gov- 
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emment  of  Canada  must  make  clear  that  It 
does  not  recognise  as  valid  any  assertion  of 
jurisdlctloo  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
Oovemment  or  any  of  its  d^wrtments  or 
agencies  with  regard  to  any  resources  of  the 
seabed  or  sutasoO  within  the  limits  of  the 
continental  shelf  of  Canada  off  tbe  Pacific 
Coast,  to  the  seaward  limit  defined  in  Sec- 
tion 3  of  the  (Canada  Oil  and  Gas  Act  and  to 
tbe  southern  limit  of  Canadian  Fishing 
Zone  S  described  in  Canada  Oaiette,  Part  n. 
Volume  in  Extra.  1  January  1977;  tbe  Oov- 
emment of  Canada  formally  reserve  all  its 
rights  amoeming  tbe  matters  toucbed  upon 
in  the  notice  under  reference  and,  in  par- 
ticular, wishes  to  emphasixe  that  the  site  of 
the  recent  discovery  of  polymetalllc  sulfides 
on  the  Juan  de  Fuca  Ridge  in  tbe  vldnlty  of 
48  degrees  North  latitude,  129  degrees  West 
longitude,  lies  within  the  continental  shelf 
of  Canada  as  defined  above,  and  that  all  ac- 
tivities relating  to  these  resources  fall  under 
Canada's  Jurisdiction  and  control. 

The  Government  of  Canada  further 
wishes  to  express  its  profound  concern  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  have  authorized  the  publication  of 
an  official  notice  that  could  be  interpreted 
as  asserting  United  States  Jurisdiction  over 
an  area  of  the  continental  shelf  undisputa- 
bly  appertaining  to  Canada,  and  that  wholly 
ignores  Canada's  sovereign  rights  and  geo- 
graphic presence  in  the  region.  The  Oovem- 
ment of  Canada  expects  that  such  asser- 
tions will  not  be  repeated  in  f  utiwe  and  that 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will 
not  take  any  action  in  respect  of  any 
Canada/USA  maritime  boundary  region 
without  prior  notice  and  consultation.  The 
outstanding  maritime  boundary  questions 
between  the  two  countries  are  such  that  It  Is 
incumbent  on  both  sides  to  refrain  from 
measures  that  would  exacerbate  disputes 
and  make  them  more  difficult  to  resolve. 

The  Canadian  authorities,  on  another 
point,  note  that  the  document  under  refer- 
ence also  appears  to  assert  Jurisdiction  over 
the  continental  shelf  off  the  Pacific  Coast 
of  the  United  States  beyond  the  seaward 
limit  of  the  continental  margin  and  beyond 
the  seaward  limit  of  the  200  mile  fishing 
zone  of  the  United  States,  on  the  basis  of 
the  "exploltabillty  test"  In  the  1958  Conven- 
tion on  the  Continental  Shelf.  The  Canadi- 
an authorities  would  be  grateful  to  leam 
whether  this  assertion  represents  the  offi- 
cial policy  of  the  United  States  with  regard 
to  the  outer  limit  of  the  continental  shelf 
under  international  law.  At  the  same  time, 
they  would  be  grateful  for  Information  on 
the  statutory  basis,  under  United  States 
law,  for  the  assertion  of  United  States  Juris- 
diction over  the  seabed  within  200  miles  of 
the  coast  but  beyond  the  outer  edge  of  the 
continental  margin. 

The  Embassy  of  Canada  avails  itself  of 
this  opportunity  to  renew  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  the  assurances  of  Its  highest 
consideration. 

WASBHtCTOH,  D.C.,  January  17, 19S3. 

Jamuakt  30. 
Re:  Polymetallics  off  Ore.  &  Wash. 

PxRBT.— Offshore  Is  preparing  a  FJl. 
notice  which  lays  out  our  plan  for  offering 
lease  tracts  for  polymetalllc  sulfides. 

Our  response  to  (Canada's  terse  diplomatic 
note  should  be  "Dear  Canada:  Our  F.R. 
notice  obviously  pertained  to  our  offshore 
areas,  not  yours.  Therefore,  up  yours!  Love, 
America."  (Same  to  DCX:.) 

MM8  will  not  be  engaging  in  research  on 
offshore  sulfide  deposits,  except  for  woric 
necessary  to  Identify  tracts  and  formulate 


lease  stipulations— and  that  will  be  minimal. 
We  wHl  leave  the  research  up  to  OS  and 
NOAA.  If  Bu  Mines  wants  to  engage  in  "sev- 
eral million  dollars"  of  research,  whether 
shared  with  Reynolds  or  otherwise,  they 
should  get  together  with  G8/NOAA.  U 
Mines  wants  to  assist  us  in  our  minimal  re- 
source evaluation  work,  within  existing 
budgets,  we'd  like  that  IPJR.  shared  research 
w/Reynolds  Is  not  a  Justifiable  expenditure 
of  Fed.  funds.  In  my  opinion). 

Be  tough  on  those  that  would  like  to 
study,  talk  and  delay.  We're  moving  ahead. 

Davk.9 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislature  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  ISi.  BxTBTON)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Walker,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BusTON.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoRCOBAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Reid)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Amnmzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoLAin),  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wnss.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MoNTGOMKRT,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Paitetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Weaver,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Oakar,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Richardson,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Mays. 

Mr.  LuHDiNE.  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
10. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  luianimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Daub,  immediately  prior  to  re- 
corded vote  on  Dorgan  amendment  to 
H.R.  1190  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Burton  of  Indiana)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  WoRTLET  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Wolf  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  SmncwAT. 

Mr.  GiLUAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Boehlkrt. 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

Mr.  ZscHAU. 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  Weber  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Paul  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Skeen  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 
Mr.   MnxER  of  Ohio   in  three  in- 
stances. 


Mr.  Corcoran. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Red)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  Mavroules. 

Mr.  Barnes  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Bosco  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gatdos  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Dtmallt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  Herman. 

Mr.  Studds  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Panetta  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  MURTHA. 

Mr.  FuQUA. 
Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  Harrison  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  LuKEN  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Vento  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  McDonald  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  IfHMAN  of  Florida  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Edgar. 

Mr.  Akaka  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Harkin  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  MiKULSKI. 

Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  AuCoiN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Towns. 

Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Waxman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Pauntroy. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  Gore. 

Mr.  MOAKLET. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  BOLAND. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker 

HJl.  2600.  An  act  to  dedicate  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area  to  Congress- 
man Phillip  Burton. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'cl(x:k  and  34  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  May  4,  1983,  at  10  a.m. 
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EXECxrnvE  communications. 

ETC. 

Under  dause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive ocmimunlcations  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1064.  A  letter  from  the  Aaslstant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (CtMnptroUer).  trmnimlttlng 
•elected  acqulsltioD  reports  »dA  SAR  sum- 
mary tables  for  the  quarter  ended  March  31, 
1983,  pursuant  to  section  811(a)  of  Public 
Law  M-106.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Aimed  Services. 

1055.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  economic  viability  of  depository  Institu- 
tions for  the  period  of  April  1,  1982, 
through  March  31, 1983,  pursuant  to  section 
308  of  Public  Law  98-231;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1068.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Congressional  Relations,  transmit- 
ting reports  on  political  contributions  by 
various  ambassadorial  nominees  and  by 
members  of  their  families,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 304<bK2)  of  PubUc  Law  98-465:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1057.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal  Ad- 
viser for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
Into  by  the  United  SUtes,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
(m  Foreign  Affairs. 

1068.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
special  report  to  Congress  on  the  feasibility 
and  advisability  of  a  refugee  Impact  aid  pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  section  413(d)  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1069.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
special  report  to  Congress  on  alternative 
methods  for  the  provision  of  cash  asslst- 
aiKe.  medical  assistance,  and  case  manage- 
ment for  refugees,  pursuant  to  section 
413(c)<l)  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

1080.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
SoU  Conservation  Service  plan  for  the  Bnm- 
dage  Watershed.  Idaho,  pursuant  to  section 
6  of  Public  Law  83-586,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

1081.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ttng  for  referral  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
Iiropriatlons,  a  final  supplemental  environ- 
mental statement  on  the  Miimesota  River 
at  Chaska  project,  Minnesota,  pursuant  to 
section  404(r)  of  the  CHean  Water  Act;  to 
the  C^ommittee  on  PubUc  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

1083.  A  letter  from  the  C^hairman.  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  Commission's  33d  quarterly  report 
on  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
nonmarket  economy  countries,  pursuant  to 
aecUon  410  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974;  to  the 
C<mmiittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1083.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  repeal  that  paragraph  of  the 
act  of  BCarch  4,  1913,  as  amended,  that  des- 
ignates 10  percent  of  all  national  forest  re- 
ceipts for  the  construction  of  roads  and 
trails  on  the  national  foreste  (37  SUt.  843); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


1084.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  analysis  of  migration  charac- 
teristicB  of  children  served  under  the  mi- 
grant education  program  (OAO/HRD-83- 
40;  May  3,  1983);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Qovemment  Operations  and  Education 
and  Labor. 

1086.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  tnmsmltting  a 
report  entitled.  "Health  Hazards  Related  to 
Nuclear  Resource  Development  on  Indian 
Land."  pursuant  to  section  707(a>  of  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Amendments,  Public 
Law  96-537:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  179.  Resolution  providing  addi- 
tional procedures  during  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  13)  calUng 
for  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  and  re- 
ductions in  nuclear  weapons  (Rept.  No.  98- 
78).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Hi.  JONES  of  North  Carolina;  Conunittee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
1381.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Ocean  Thermal 
Energy  Conversion  Act  of  1980  to  provide 
for  additional  authorizations,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  98- 
79).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  1398.  A  bill  to  promote 
energy  conservation  by  providing  for  day- 
light saving  time  on  an  expanded  basis,  and 
for  other  purposes:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  98-80).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  2587.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Department  of 
Energy  for  civilian  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  for  the  fiscal  year  1984;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  98-81).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN: 

HJl.  3881.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  increase  the  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  year  1984  for  primary  care 
block  grants;  to  the  C^ommlttee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

HJl.  2882.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  increase  the  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  maternal  and  child 
health  services  block  grant:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
ByMr.  AKAKA: 

H.R.  2883.  A  b.'U  to  deauthorlze  the  Kallhl 
Channel  portion  of  the  navigation  project 
for  Honolulu  Harbor,  Hawaii;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 


HJl.  2884.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  to  provide  that,  with  respect  to  any 
posaeaaion  of  the  United  SUtes  or  any  SUte 
located  outside  the  contiguous  48  States, 
the  set-aside  programs  shall  not  require  cer- 
tain contracts  to  be  performed  by  small 
business  concerns  located  outside  such  a 
State  or  poasesBlon;  to  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  CLINGER: 
H.R.  2885.  A  bill  to  provide  an  emergency 
public  works  Jobs  program  by  providing 
funds  to  SUtes  and  local  governments  to 
carry  out  short-term  Infrastructure  repair 
projects  and  by  increasing  by  $800,000,000 
the  authorization  for  construction  granU 
under  the  Federal  Water  PoUution  Control 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  TransporUtion. 

By  Mr.  CONYERS: 
H.R.  2888.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigrar 
tlon  and  Nationality  Act  to  reform  the  im- 
migration laws:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By   Mr.   FLORIO   (for   himself,   Mr. 

Ldit.   Ms.   MncTTLSKi,  Mr.   EcKAaT. 

Mr.  Taozim,  and  Mr.  Richakoson): 

H.R.  2887.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 

Disposal  Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 

the  fiscal  years  1984  through  1988,  and  for 

other    purposes:    to    the    Committee    on 

Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ORADISON: 
H.R.  2868.  A  bill  to  require  that  programs 
financed  through  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  be  included  in  the  Federal  budget,  and 
for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HEFTEL  of  Hawaii: 
H.R.  2869.  A  bill  providing  for  the  convey- 
ance  of  certain   Federal   property   in   the 
SUte  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  KOSTMAYER: 
HJl.  2870.  A  bUl  to  extend  the  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  programs  for  workers 
and  firms  until  October  1.  1988;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LAOOMARSINO: 
H.R.  2871.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  an  extensicn 
of  time  for  paying  the  esUte  tax  attribuU- 
ble  to  real  property  to  be  acquired  for  con- 
servation purposes  by  certain  charitable  or- 
ganizations; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  B£r.  LIPINSKI: 
H.R.  2872.  A  bill  to  eliminate  the  collec- 
tion of  tolls  on  the  U.S.  portion  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  to  terminate  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation  and 
esUblish  a  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Administration  in  the  Department  of 
TransporUtion,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
porUtion.          

By  Mr.  LUKEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

OXLET): 

HJl.  2873.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Conununl- 
catlons  Act  of  1934  in  order  to  encourage 
and  develop  marketplace  competition  in  the 
provision  of  certain  broadcast  services  and 
to  provide  certain  deregulation  of  such 
broadcast  services,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  McKINNEY: 

HJl.  2874.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Colimibla  Self-Oovcmment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  to  reduce  from 
30  to  7  legislative  days  the  period  for  con- 
gressional review  of  acts  of  the  Council  of 


the  District  of  Columbia  which  do  not  In- 
volve a  Federal  Interest,  to  allow  such  acU 
to  take  effect  during  a  congressional  reoeas 
or  adjournment,  to  repeal  the  authority  of 
the  CouncO  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
enact  temporary  emergency  legislation,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia 
By  Mr.  SIMON: 

HJl.  3875.  A  biU  to  establish  a  Presidaii- 
tial  Advisory  Panel  for  Coordination  of  Gov- 
ernment Debt  Collection  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  Activities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operatioiis. 

H.R.  3878.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  make  recommendations  for  changes  in 
the  role  of  nonparty  multlcandidate  politi- 
cal action  committees  In  the  financing  of 
campaigns  of  candidates  for  Federal  office; 
to  the  Ccmmtlttee  on  House  Administration. 

H.R.  2877.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  section  of 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
which  provides  for  tax  Indexing;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Pkr- 
KUfs.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Ko- 
(K>vsKK.  Mr.  Owens,  and  Mr.  Gum- 

DKBSOH): 

H.R.  2878.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Library  Services  and  Construction  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  TORRICELU: 
H.R.  2879.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4208  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  to  provide 
victims  of  crime  (and  their  stirvivors)  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  at  Federal  parole  deter- 
minations; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.   

By  Mr.  WEISS  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 
BoxKR): 
H.R.  2880.  A  bill  to  make  individuals  suf- 
fering from  acquired  Immimlty  deficiency 
syndrome  (AIDS)  eligible  for  coverage 
under  the  medicare  program:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KOSTMAYER: 
H.R.  2881.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  to  insure  fair  trade  opportunities, 
and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means  and  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  KENNELLY  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Ratchfors,     Mr.     McKihuxt,     Mr. 
Gbjddison,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Mrs.  Johnson): 
H.J.  Res.  256.  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1983  as  "Purple  Heart  Month,"  and 
honoring  the  three  original  recipients  of  the 
Purple  Heart:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  CMvil  Service. 

By   Mr.    McCANDLESS   (for   himself 
and  Mr.  Lewis  of  California)  (by  re- 
quest): 
H.J.  Res.  257.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
Jime  22  through  June  28, 1983,  as  "NatioiuU 
Friendship  Week":  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Ovil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.J.  Res.  258.  Joint  resolution  designating 
August  3,  1983,  as  "National  Paralyzed  Vet- 
erans Recognition  Day":  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  CMl  Service. 
By  Mr.  SIMON: 
H.J.  Res.  259.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  provide  for  4-year  terms 
for  RepresenUtives,  and  to  prohibit  the 
candidacy  of  RepresenUtives  for  the  office 
of  Senator,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  TORRICELU: 
H.  Con.  Res.  121.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  oppos- 
ing cuts  In  library  programs:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 


By  Mr.  U^OTAS: 
H.  Rea  180.  Resolution  relating  to  a  cita- 
tion of  contempt;   to  the   Committee  on 
Public  Woriu  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.  Res.  181.  Resolution  to  disapprove  the 
administration  of  territories  deferral:  to  the 
Cmnmittee  on  Appropriations. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

101.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  New  York,  rela- 
tive to  tuition  assistance  programs:  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

102.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  New  York,  relative  to  natural 
gas  prices;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

103.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  New  York,  relative  to  Klaus 
Barbi;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

104.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  New  York,  relative  to  discon- 
tinuance of  clvU  defense  planning  and  ef- 
forts to  deescalate  the  nuclear  arms  race; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Foreign  Affairs. 

105.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  New  York,  relative  to  a  U.S. 
Academy  of  Peace  and  Conflict  resolution: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Education  and  Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILI^S  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ROSE: 

H.R.  2882.  A  biU  providing  for  a  17-year 
extension  of  patent  numbered  3,376,198;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHAW: 

HJl.  2883.  A  bill  to  admit  certain  passen- 
ger vessels  to  the  coastwise  trade;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  171:  Mr.  McKnniET,  Mr.  Corcoran, 
Mr.  Gramm,  and  Mr.  Moixoban. 

H.R.  283:  Mr.  Torricelli  and  Mr.  Lukkn. 

H.R.  500:  Mr.  Rogers. 

H.R.  538:  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  569:  Mr.  Simon  and  Mrs.  Schneider. 

H.R.  777:  Mr.  Richardson,  Mrs.  Hall  of 
Indiana,  Mr.  Seiberlinc,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California,  Mr.  Downet  of  New  York,  IKs. 
Kaftxtr,  and  Mr.  Rancel. 

H.R.  953:  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Kasten- 
kher,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Bilikakis.  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  St  Ger- 
main, Mr.  Market,  and  Mrs.  Btron. 

H.R.  954:  Mr.  Molinau. 

H.R.  965:  Mr.  DeWirx. 

H.R.  1020:  Itn.  Kennellt,  Mr.  Wtden, 
Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Lowrt  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Waxmam,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Seiberlinc,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr. 
CTrockett,  Mr.  Leland,  and  Mr.  Barnes. 

H.R.  1027:  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Vtt. 
Lott,  Mr.  MnxER  of  California,  Mr.  Stange- 
land.  and  Mr.  Sunsqitist. 


HJl.  1039:  Mr.  Badham,  Mrs.  Bozia.  Mr. 
CoELHO,  Mr.  GmoaicH,  Mr.  Koootskk,  Mr. 
Kindness,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Mnxn  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Pttrsell,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Stangeland,  and  Mr.  Sundquist. 

HJl.  1030:  Mr.  Badham,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
CoELHO,  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Ocncrich.  Mr. 
MnxER  of  California,  Mr.  Stan(sland.  Mr. 
SuNDQinsT,  and  Mr.  Wazman. 

H.R.  1083:  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
AcKBKMAN,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Ma 
Ferraro,  Mr.  Kostmater,  Mr.  Moody,  Mr.. 
Walgren,  Mr.  WiRTH,  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.R.  1092:  Mr.  Moakley  and  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee. 

H.R.  1104:  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Rancel,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  McDonald,  and  Mr. 
Pashayan. 

HJl.  1137:  Bir.  Bryant,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr. 
Neal,  and  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  1199:  Mr.  Rangeu  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr. 
Gaydos,  Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Rodino,  and  Mr. 
Grkog. 

HJl.  1200:  Mr.  Lxland,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  and  Idr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  1242:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Borski,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr. 
Hefner,  Mr.  Hettel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Hdntoi. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  KosTMAYiat, 
Mr.  MnnsH,  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  Rose,  Mr. 
Rodino,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Sikor- 
SKi,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Scndquist,  Mr.  Acksr- 
MAN,    Mr.    Edgar,    Ms.    Kaptcr.    and    Mr. 

MURFHY. 

HJl.  1266:  Mr.  Mttchell  and  Mr.  Ackxr- 

MAN. 

H.R.  1357:  Mr.  de  Lugo  and  Mr.  Taukx. 

H.R.  1430:  BCr.  Beilenson  and  Idr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  1811:  Mr.  Madigan. 

H.R.  1833:  Mr.  Livin(»ton. 

H.R.  1641:  Mr.  O'Brien. 

H.R.  1644:  Mr.  Lipinski,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Frank,  and  Ms.  Ferraro. 

H.R.  1676:  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Contx,  Mr. 
D'Amours,  Mr.  Rahall,  BCr.  Richardson. 
and  Mr.  Sisisky. 

H.R.  1700:  Mr.  Sttnia.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  D'Amottrs,  Mr.  Fazio,  BCr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Bevill,  BCr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Prttchard,  Mr.  Stenholm,  lit.  Neal.  Mr. 
Obxrstar,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Collins.  Mr. 
Mrazkk,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Huck- 
ABY,  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 

H.R.  1720:  l^r.  Dellums.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr. 
LxviNX  of  California,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Shannon,  and 
Bdr.  Tallon. 

HJl.  1724:  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr. 
Swift,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Hutto, 
Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  (Carolina,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
^KvkTwtc  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr. 
PuQUA,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Tattkx,  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Vander  Jact. 
Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. ' 
Winn,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  St  Gexmain,  and 
Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  1743:  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr.  Herman.  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Asrai. 
Mr.  AcxKRMAN,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Weaver, 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Bfr.  Florio,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr. 
Mitchzll,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Clay,  tda 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Conyers,  Hi.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Ktt.wee.  ISx. 
Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr. 
Glickman,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Carr,  Mr.  Ad- 
DABBO,  Mr.  Oberstar.  and  Mr.  Guarini. 

H.R.  1795:  Mr.  Dickinson  and  Mr.  McNttl- 

TY. 

HJl.  1817:  Mr.  Feighan  and  Mr.  Leland. 
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ttR.  1841:  Mr.  PumL.  Mr.  Nblsbi  of 
Utah.  Mr.  BioaoM,  Ifr.  Htos.  ind  Mr. 
Hinro. 

HJL  1904:  Mr.  Bumt.  Mr.  BoKiniK.  Mr. 
Bbtill.  Mr.  Bomoa  of  Mictalcan.  Mr.  Cou- 
KAR  of  MisBOuri,  Mr.  Coboobam,  Mr.  Couoh- 
LiH.  Mr.  EMBaoK.  Mr.  FannBL.  Mr.  KanF. 
Mr.  LiMmuaamo,  Mr.  McOaATB.  Mr.  Maz- 
soLi.  Ml.  Oakab.  Mr.  Rabaix.  Mr.  Rbis.  Mr. 
Rob.  Mr.  Rom.  Mr.  SawaBiaaBiniaa.  Mr. 
ScHBUBB.  Mr.  Wbatbb.  Mr.  Wilbor.  Mr. 
UucH  of  Iowa,  Mr.  MAamnz.  Mr.  OBBaa. 
Mr.  Wtbb*.  and  Mr.  Hobtom. 

HJt.  1918:  Mr.  Tobbicblli  and  Mr.  Coaco- 
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HJfl.  1931:  Mr.  BAama. 

HJL  1950:  Mr.  OoimBa  aiul  Mr.  Roa 

OR.  1951:  Mrs.  Kbhrbllt,  Mr.  Mokkisoh 
of  ConnecUeut.  Mr.  OantBiraoR.  and  Mr. 
McKiHinT. 

HR.  3023:  Mr.  Ramobu  Mr.  Fobstthz.  and 
Mr.  NIBLBOR  of  Utah. 

HJi.  302T:  Mr.  Sibrholm. 

HJR.  3034:  Mr.  MncHBix  and  Mr.  Owbrs. 

HJI.  2053:  Mr.  McKniRBT. 

RR.  2061:  Mr.  WiLaoR.  Mr.  Hughbs.  Mr. 
EMBBaoR.  and  Mr.  McCoixuit. 

HJI.  2088:  Mr.  Lbhmar  of  Florida,  Mr. 
SuHiA.  Mr.  SroKza.  Mr.  BaowR  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Lbvir  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Edwabds  of 
California.  Mr.  Fobs  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
McNuLTT,  and  Mr.  Rob. 

HJI.  2097.  Mr.  Lblars  and  Mr.  Babrabd. 

HJI.  2090.  Mr.  Dwtbb  of  New  Joaey,  Mr. 
FcwsTTHB,  Mr.  Edwabos  of  California,  Mr. 
Kbmp,  Mrs.  BOZBB.  Ms.  MiKin.SKi,  Mr.  Ed- 
WABBS  of  Oklahoma.  BCr.  Niblsor  of  Utah, 
Mr.  Favrtbot,  Mr.  Whbat.  Mr.  Ouabiri, 
Mr.  Htsb.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Cbaig,  Mr.  Parbt- 
TA.  Mr.  Wbbbb.  and  Mr.  Evars  of  Iowa. 

HJI.  2100:  Mr.  Vbhto,  Mr.  Edwabds  of 
California,  Mrs.  Boxaa.  Ms.  MnniLSKi.  Mr. 
Faurtbot,  Mr.  Rarobl,  Mr.  Cbockxit,  Mr. 
Sabo.  and  Mr.  Evars  of  Iowa. 

HJI.  2164:  Mr.  Srtdbb  and  Mr.  Hubbabo. 

HJI.  2225:  Mr.  Chardlbb.  Mr.  Wtlib.  and 
Mrs.  Holt. 

HJI.  2262:  Mr.  OaAiot.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall, 
Jb.  Mr.  IBBURS.  Mr.  «•■*»«—,  Mr.  Lblard, 
Mr.  SntoR,  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr. 
WiRR,  and  Mr.  Wbigrt. 

HJI.  2276:  Mr.  Hatchxr.  Mr.  Fobs  of 
Miffhigan,  Mr.  FBARK,  Mr.  Rat,  Mr.  Stokxs, 
BCr.  Vari«b«2BIFP,  Mrs.  Boxxr.  Mr.  Aodabbo, 
Mr.  MoBBisoR  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Howabd, 
Mr.  I^vnt  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Wilsor. 

HJI.  2299:  Mr.  AnutOATB  and  Mr.  Mollo- 

HAR. 

H.R.  2323:  Mr.  Lbvir  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Seibxblihg,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Waxmar,  Mr. 
Mrchxll,  Mr.  GuRDEasoR,  and  Mr.  Moaai- 
soR  of  Connecticut. 

HR.  2342:  Mr.  Fobd  of  Tennessee. 

HJI.  2355:  Mr.  Tobbbs,  Mr.  Lorg  of  Louisi- 
ana, BCr.  Barrr,  Mr.  Edwakds  of  California. 
Mr.  CoTRX,  Mr.  Edwabds  of  Olclahoma,  and 

Mr.  COBBADA. 

HJI.  2379:  Mr.  I^lard.  Mr.  Sabo,  and  Mr. 
Babrbb. 

HJI.  2403:  Mr.  Bbisll,  Mr.  Lowbt  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Dblloms,  Mr.  Towhs,  Mr. 
Smitb  of  Rorida.  and  Mr.  Mitchxll. 

HJI.  2432:  Mr.  Ibblard,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Ms.  Oakab,  Mr.  Simor,  Mr.  Cobbada, 
Mr.  Darib..  Mr.  Mitchbli,  Mr.  Mortgom- 
BtT,  Mr.  OxLXT.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  VARDBBiHurr.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Addabbo, 
Mr.  RuDD,  Mr.  Bbvill.  Mr.  Forstthb,  and 
Mr.  Tallor. 

HR.  2438:  Mr.  Bolard,  Mr.  ScHmfxa,  and 
Mr.  OmRGBB. 

HJt.  2448:  Mr.  Fbxrzbl. 

HJt.  2489:  Mr.  Huorbs,  Mr.  Edqab.  Mr. 
MuBTHT,  Mr.  FBARK.  and  Mr.  Mavbouus. 


HJI.  2560:  Mr.  McCobst,  Mr.  Mavboulbb. 
Mr.  Davib.  Mr.  Dtsor,  Mr.  Simor,  Mr. 
CoBLRO,  Mr.  OiRoaiCH,  and  Mr.  Kbambb. 

HJI.  2582:  Mr.  Fobd  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Bbbmar,  Mr.  FBARK.  Mr.  Waiaa.  Mr. 
Howard,  and  BCr.  Sncoaaxi. 

HJI.  2583:  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  oa  la 
Gabza.  Mr.  Howabd.  Mr.  db  Lugo.  Mr. 
ToBXZs.  Mr.  Kastbrmbibb.  Mr.  WoR  Pat, 
Mr.  LuKBR.  B^.  OrnRoaa.  Mr.  Rob,  Mr. 
Clat,  Mr.  Batxs,  Mr.  Frark,  Mrs.  Booos, 
Mr.  Stokbs.  Mr.  Lblard.  Mr.  Dwrxa  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Parxtta,  Mr.  Faurtbot,  Mr. 
Obbbstar,  Mr.  Crockxit.  Mr.  Cobbada,  BCr. 
Habbisor,  Mr.  Feiorar,  Mr.  Suria.  Mr. 
BiAOOi.  and  Mr.  Simor. 

VLR.  2615:  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  JarpoaDS.  Mr. 
Tatbs.  Mr.  D'Amoubb,  Mrs.  Collirs,  Mr. 
Dabghlb,  Mr.  RODIRO.  Mr.  Lowar  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  Fobd  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Solabz, 
Mr.  Aodabbo.  Mr.  Faurtbot,  Mr.  Habbisor, 
Mr.  Lblard,  Mr.  Smith  of  norida.  Mr.  Ack- 
BBMAR,  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Kastkrmxixb.  Mr.  Fai- 
GHAR,  Mr.  McNuLTT,  Mr.  Ouabiri,  Mr. 
BoRKBB.  Mr.  Mitchxll,  Mr.  Foao  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Faosr,  Mr.  Pbbkirs,  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  Bbdbll,  BCr.  Frark,  BCr.  Babrbs, 
BCr.  WoLPZ,  Mr.  VLaaxiaan  of  Connecticut, 
BCr.  TowRS,  BCr.  Lbvir  of  BCichigan.  and  BCr. 
CaocxRT. 

HJI.  2777:  BCr.  JoRXS  of  North  Carolina 
and  BCr.  HAWKma 

HJ.  Res.  21:  BCr.  Sikorski. 

HJ.  Res.  29:  BCr.  Poglixtta,  BCr.  Hn.BB, 
BCr.  Kostmater,  Mr.  Dysor,  BCr.  Whitb- 
HURST,  and  BCr.  Sisisky. 

HJ.  Res.  59:  BCr.  PXTBI. 

H-J.  Res.  97:  BCr.  Vbhto. 

HJ.  Res.  133:  Mr.  Hartrxtt. 

H.J.  Res.  176:  BCr.  Arrurzio,  BCr.  I^ach  of 
Iowa,  BCr.  Swift,  BCr.  Rat,  BCr.  Harcx,  BCr. 
liOWRT  of  Washington,  BCr.  Stxrholm,  BCr. 
Jxrkirs,  BCr.  Shxlbt,  BCr.  Babrabd,  BCr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  BCr.  Fascbll,  Mr. 
McDoRALD,  Mr.  Rbgula,  BCr.  GiRoaiCH,  BCr. 
HoBTOR,  BCr.  OxLBT,  BCr.  Tauzir,  Mr.  Fish, 
BCr.  BCabbiott,  BCr.  Chardlbb,  BCr.  Brxaux, 
and  BCr.  Obbgg. 

H.J.  Res.  190:  BCr.  Wilsor,  BCr.  McNulty, 
BCr.  Forstthb,  BCr.  Coats,  BCr.  Gilmar,  BCr. 
Rargkl,  BCr.  Hutto,  BCr.  Chardlxr,  and  BCr. 
Taihex. 

HJ.  Res.  208:  BCr.  I^vir  of  BCichigan,  BCr. 
BCrrcHXLL,  and  BCr.  Barrard. 

HJ.  Res.  210:  BCr.  Roe.  BCr.  Lowhy  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Howard.  BCr.  LaFalck,  BCr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  BCr.  Dellums.  BCr.  Stokbs, 
BCr.  Clay.  BCr.  Wheat,  BCr.  BCartirez,  BCr. 
Lelars,  Mr.  Edwabds  of  Alabama.  BCr. 
Hughes,  BCr.  Clabke,  BCr.  Dixor,  BCr.  Tbax- 
LEB,  BCr.  Bedell.  BCr.  Dariel,  Mr.  Carrey, 
BCr.  Frerzel,  BCr.  Studds,  BCr.  Waxmar,  BCr. 
Ouabiri,  BCr.  Coryers,  BCr.  Pepper,  BCr. 
TowRS,  and  BCr.  Simor. 

HJ.  Res.  220:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  BCr. 
Sharror,    BCr.    Rostenkowski,    and    BCr. 

ECKABT. 

H  J.  Res.  225:  BCr.  Hyime.  BCr.  McEwer,  BCr. 
Weiss,  BCrs.  Collirs,  BCr.  Rbgula.  BCrs. 
Holt.  BCr.  Bbowr  of  California,  BCr. 
Waxmar,  BCr.  Thomas  of  California,  BCr. 
BxBMAR,  Mr.  Baxrbs,  BCr.  DixoR,  BCr. 
Stokbs,  BCr.  Tatbs.  BCr.  Fazio,  BCr.  Smith  of 
Florida.  BCr.  Tourg  of  Florida,  and  BCr. 
Crockett. 

HJ.  Res.  228:  BCr.  Bbowr  of  Colorado,  BCr. 
BCiRETA.  BCr.  Ortiz,  BCr.  WmsoR.  BCr.  Fazio, 
BCr.  Frark.  BCr.  Ersrkich,  Blr.  McNulty, 
BCr.  Roe,  BCr.  Bermar,  BCr.  Frerzel,  BCr. 
Dixor,  BCr.  Edgar,  BCr.  I^wis  of  Florida, 
BCr.  Mobrisor  of  Connecticut,  and  BCr. 
Whitley. 

HJ.  Res.  236:  BCr.  Fobstthe,  BCr.  Pabbis, 
BCr.    Stargblard,    BCr.    Lagomabsiro,    BCr. 


PancHABD,  BCr.  Solabz,  ICr.  Walobxr,  BCr. 
Roe,  BCr.  Kirdrbss.  BCr.  Kabicb.  BCr. 
RoDiRO,  BCr.  WiRR,  BCr.  Kemp.  BCr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  BCr.  Daub,  BCr.  Fazio,  BCr.  Gabcia. 
BCr.  Stokbs,  BCr.  Dariel  B.  Cbarb,  BCr. 
BoRioR,  of  BCichigan.  BCr.  Lert.  BCr.  in  LA 
Gabza.  BCr.  Roobbs,  BCr.  Patmar,  BCr. 
Wilsor,  BCr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  BCr. 
Bates.  BCr.  Lblard.  BCr.  BCabkxt,  BCr. 
Babrbb,  BCrs.  Vucarovich,  BCr.  Faurtbot. 
BCrs.  Boxer.  BCr.  Lipirski,  BCr.  McCair,  BCr. 
Feighar,  BCr.  Hughes,  BCr.  Bbvill,  BCr. 
Chardlbb.  BCr.  Kildee.  BCr.  Waxmar,  BCr. 
Evars  of  Illinois,  BCr.  Nielsor  of  Utah,  BCr. 
Rahall,  BCr.  Dariel,  BCr.  Fazio,  BCr.  Fbxr- 
zbl, BCr.  Edwabds  of  OlUahoma,  and  BCr. 
Harser  of  Idaho. 

H.  Con.  Res.  89:  BCr.  Hightoweb. 

H.  Res.  15:  BCr.  BCillbb  of  California,  BCr. 
Stusds,  and  BCr.  Akaka. 

H.  Res.  17:  BCr.  Cooper.  BCr.  Habkir,  BCr. 
Hughes,  BCr.  BCabkey,  and  BCr.  Studds. 

H.  Res.  139:  BCr.  Ackbbmar,  BCr.  Albosta. 
BCr.  BoasKi,  BCr.  Cabpbb,  BCr.  Clirgbb,  BCr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  BCr.  Eckabt,  BCr. 
Faurtboy,  BCr.  OnjfAR,  BCrs.  Johrsor,  BCr. 
McDade,  BCr.  McHuoH,  BCr.  McKxbrar,  BCr. 
BCacKay,  BCr.  BCartirbz,  and  BCr.  BCirbta. 

H.  Res.  151:  BCr.  Dymally,  BCr.  Syrar,  BCr. 
Chappell,  BCr.  Richabdsor,  BCr.  Pbitchabd, 
Mr.  Howard,  BCr.  Stokes,  BCr.  Foley,  BCr. 
Pepper,  BCr.  Fish,  BCr.  Frost,  Mr.  Ackbbmar, 
Mr.  Nielsor  of  Utah,  BCr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington, BCr.  Goodlirg,  BCr.  Borker,  BCr. 
Browr  of  California,  BCr.  Sterholm,  BCr. 
Vardbbgbipp,  BCs.  Oakab.  BCr.  Thomas  of 
Georgia,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  BCr.  Addabbo,  BCr. 
Harsen  of  Idaho,  BCr.  Robert  F.  Smttr.  BCr. 
McCair,  Mr.  Prarklir,  Mr.  Harrisor.  BCr. 
Kirdrbss,  Mr.  Corcorar.  BCr.  Lewis  of  Flor- 
ida, Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  BCr. 
Higrtower,  BCr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Weber.  BCr. 
Schumer,  BCr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Kasich,  BCr.  Levir 
of  BCichigan,  BCr.  MrrcHELL,  Mr.  Tauke,  BCr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Ardrews  of  Texas,  BCr.  Fobd 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Swift,  BCr.  Kemp,  BCr. 
Burton,  and  BCr.  McDaoe. 

H.  Res.  155:  Mr.  Cooper,  BCr.  Daub,  BCr. 
Guariri,  Mr.  Hdches,  BCr.  Levir  of  BCichi- 
gan, BCr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Rahall.  BCr.  Skibbb- 
LiRG,  BCr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  and  BCr.  Tallor. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H  J.  Res.  13 

By  BCr.  HYDE: 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  by  BCr.  AuCoir.) 
—After  the  last  line  of  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sec.  .  In  all  negotiations  pursuant  to  this 
Resolution  the  United  States  shall  make 
every  effort  to  ensure  that  any  agreement 
reached  shall  provide  for  full  compliance  by 
all  parties  with  preexisting  international 
treaties,  obligations,  and  commitments. 
By  BCr.  LEVTTAS: 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  by  Mr.  AuCoir.) 
—At  the  end  of  (5)  in  the  first  section,  im- 
mediately before  the  period,  insert  ",  with 
such  reductions  to  be  achieved  within  a  rea- 
sonable, specified  period  of  time". 

By  BCr.  COLEBCAN  of  BClssouri: 

(Amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
natiu^  of  a  substitute  by  BCr.  AuCom.) 
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—After  the  last  line  of  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  insert  the  f  ollow- 
ing  new  sectitm: 

Sbc.  .  For  purposes  of  this  resolution,  a 
nuclear  delivery  vehicle  is  a  device  whose 
primary  or  exclusive  mission  requires  it  to 
carry  a  nuclear  weapon  into  territory  of  our 
occupied  by  hoetUe  forces. 
— After  the  last  line  of  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

Sbc.  .  A  freeze  agreement  in  accordance 
with  this  resolution  will  not  preclude  the 
one-for-one  replacement  of  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles  in  order  to  preserve  the  credibility 


of  the  United  States  nuclear  deterrence, 
provided  the  new  weapon  or  delivery  vehicle 
is  the  same  type  as  the  old. 


HJI.  1983 
By  BCr.  COLEBCAN  of  Texas: 
—Page  16.  after  line  11,  Insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(h)  In  providing  assistance  under  this 
title,  the  Secretary  sludl  (1)  seek  to  assure  a 
reasonable  distribution  of  funds  among  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  program  established  in 
this  title  is  In  effect:  and  (2)  take  into  con- 
sideration the  rates  of  residential  mortgage 
foreclosure  and  unemployment  in  the  units 


of  general  local  government  in  which  the 
properties  involved  are  located  and  whether 
such  units  of  general  local  government  are 
eligible  for  assistance  under  section  119  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974,  giving  particular  consideration 
to  units  of  general  local  government  that 
have  rates  of  unemployment  exceeding  the 
national  average  or  are  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  such  section  119.  In  carrying  out. 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary stiall  utilize  the  most  recent  informa- 
tion available  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
with  respect  to  rates  of  unemployment". 
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MDRC  STUDY:  AN  ALTERNATIVE 
TO  YOUTH  JOBLESSNESS 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OrCAUVOUOA 

ni  THE  HonsK  or  rxpbksbrtativks 
Twaday.  May  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  HAWEINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Job- 
leomesB  and  the  lack  of  basic  skills 
need  not  be  a  continuing  sUtus  for  our 
youth.  Approximately  1.911.000  Indi- 
viduals, or  1  out  of  every  4  young  per- 
■cms  in  this  coimtry.  age  16  to  19 
years,  is  unemployed.  Equally  gloomy 
is  the  school  dropout  rate  for  this 
same  population.  Both  problems  are 
addressed  by  research  findings  of  a 
youth  Jobs  program  linking  school  and 
woik  in  a  highly  structured  environ- 
ment. The  Manpower  Demonstration 
Research  Corp.  in  New  York  City  re- 
cently announced  very  encouraging, 
positive  results  of  the  youth  incentive 
enUUement  pUot  project  (YIEPP). 

Some  76,000  teenagers  were  offered 
a  Job  in  predominantly  private  firms 
with  a  requirement  that  they  either 
remain  in  school  or  return  to  school. 
The  results  of  this  work/study  incen- 
tive program  are  worth  noting  as  we 
develop  policies  to  alleviate  youth  job- 
lessness. It  is  interesting  to  note,  for 
example:  First,  Job  creation  for  this 
targeted  group  can  be  successful  on  a 
large  scale:  second,  significant  employ- 
ment  increases   occurred   during   the 
school  year,  when  fewer  job  opportu- 
nities generally  are  available  to  youth: 
third,  a  correlation  exists  between  the 
reduction  in  the  school  dropout  rate 
and  participation  in  the  YIEPP  pro- 
gram; fourth,  over  80  percent  of  the 
private  employers  involved  in  this  pro- 
gram reported  satisfaction  with  the 
participants'  performance:  and.  fifth, 
the  findings  suggest  strongly  that  the 
prevailing     low      employment      rate 
among  minority  youth  is  not  volun- 
tary. 

The  high  school  dropout  rates  for 
youth  in  this  country  are  discourag- 
ing. According  to  the  latest  data,  ap- 
proximately 1.993.000  individuals,  or 
25  percent  of  the  young  people  age  16 
to  19  years,  are  not  enrolled  in  high 
school  and  are  not  high  school  gradu- 
ates. For  black  youth,  the  dropout 
rate  is  28  percent.  This  situation  is 
particularly  serious  since  the  skills  de- 
manded of  entry-level  Jobs  in  an  in- 
creasingly technological  society 
assume  a  basic  skills  competency. 

There  is  a  Job  creation  proposal 
pending  before  this  Congress  which  in- 
corporates key  elements  of  the  suc- 
cessful   youth    incentive    entitlement 


pUot  project.  Under  H.R.   1036.  the 
Commimity     Renewal     Employment 
Act.  as  amended  by  the  Subcommittee 
on    Employment    Opportunities,    at 
least  20  percent  of  the  participants 
shall  be  eligible  youth  who  are  in  part- 
time  employment  not  in  excess  of  32 
hours  per  week  and  who  are  enrolled, 
for  at  least  8  hours  per  week,  in  high 
school,  a  program  which  leads  to  a  cer- 
tificate of  high  school  equivalency,  or 
a  program  of  skill  training,  or  basic 
skill,  or  employablllty  development.  In 
meeting  this  requirement,  program  op- 
erators are  encouraged  to  supplement 
Jobs  funds  with  training  or  education 
funds  from  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act— including  the  Jobs  Corps— 
the  Vocational  Education  Act,  or  other 
State  or  local,  public  or  private  educa- 
tion or  training  program.  Priority  for 
youth  employment  \mder  H.R.  1036, 
as  amended.  Is  given  to  unemployed 
youth  age  16  through  19  who  are  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  with  equita- 
ble service  to  school  dropouts.  H.R. 
1036   is  currently  awaiting  consider- 
ation before  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  initiative. 

The  MDRC  experience  clearly  sug- 
gests that  a  carefully  structured  Inter- 
vention on  behalf  of  idle  youth  can 
make  a  meaningful  difference,  particu- 
larly in  the  lives  of  disadvantaged 
youth.  Enactment  of  H.R.  1036  could 
conceivably  produce  similar  results. 

Following  are  the  findings  of  the 
MDRC  study: 

Majok  Youth  Expsruckkt  Tulds 
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Results  of  the  Youth  Incentive  Entitle- 
ment PUot  Projects  (YIEPP)  demonstration, 
this  country's  first  guaranteed  Jobs  program 
for  low-Income  youths,  were  announced 
today  by  the  Manpower  Demonstration  Re- 
search Corporation  (MDRC),  the  nonprofit 
organization  charged  with  the  responsibility 
for  coordinating  and  evaluating  the  largest 
of  the  Carter  Administration's  youth  dem- 
onstrations. Research  findings  from  this  ex- 
periment show  clearly  that  YIEPP.  by  di- 
rectly attacking  youth  joblessness,  had  a 
large  and  significant  effect  on  the  levels  of 
youth  employment  in  the  17  areas  where  it 
operated. 

Funded  by  the  VS.  Department  of  Labor, 
this  demonstration  tested,  from  early  1978 
to  mld-1980.  the  feasibility  and  Impacts  of  a 
program  providing  Jobs  to  all  youths  who 
wanted  one:  full-time  In  the  summer,  part- 
time  during  the  school  year.  The  demon- 
stration also  linked,  for  the  first  time, 
school  and  work  in  a  new  programmatic 
concept,  requiring  the  youths  who  received 
jobs  to  remain  in  school  or  to  return  to  it. 

As  part  of  the  Youth  Act  of  1977,  YIEPP's 
goals  were  ambitious.  Not  only  was  the  pro- 
gram intended  to  reduce  immediate  unem- 
ployment   among    low-income    youths,    it 


sought  as  well  to  uncover  new  information 
on  the  underlybig  causes  of,  and  aolutions 
to,  the  prevailing  high  unemployment  rates 
of  this  population.  The  two  final  research 
reports  on  the  operational  period  of  this 
program.  Unking  School  and  Work  for  Dis- 
advantaged Youths  and  Impacts  on  Partici- 
pation. Work  and  Schooling,  reveal  fliullngs 
highly  relevant  to  current  Congressional  ef- 
forts to  develop  appropriate  strategies  for 
the  nation's  youths. 

Among  the  important  lessons  to  emerge 
from  these  studies  are: 

Job  creation  was  successful  on  a  large 
scale.  Sufficient  job  opportunities  were  de- 
veloped to  meet  the  demands  of  the  work 
guarantee  and.  over  the  course  of  the  dem- 
onstration, some  78.000  teenagers  were 
given  Jobs.  The  private  sector  played  a 
major  role  in  this  effort.  More  than  half  of 
the  youths'  10,000  employers— or  nearly 
8,000  private  firms— sponsored  youths  in 
both  full-  and  part-time  positions. 

Employment  Increases  were  dramatic  in 
areas  where  YIEPP  operated,  up  68  percent 
over  the  employment  rates  found  in  non- 
YIEPP  compwison  areas.  The  improvement 
was  even  more  striking  for  younger  teen- 
agers and  black  youths,  whose  rates  rose  by 
84  and  98  percent.  refl?ectlvely.  (See  Chart 
1.)  These  groups  traditionally  have  difficul- 
ty finding  jobs  in  the  regular  marketplace. 

The  most  significant  employment  in- 
creases occurred  during  the  school  year, 
when  fewer  job  opportunities  generally  are 
available  to  youths.  With  YIEPP  in  effect, 
the  employment  rate  rose  88  percent  over- 
all, whUe  the  rates  for  the  younger  group 
and  black  teenagers  Increased  by  115  and 
135  percent,  again  over  the  rates  seen  in  the 
comparison  areas.  (Chart  1.)  The  largest 
effect— a  179  percent  increase— was  found 
for  black  females,  the  group  registering  the 
lowest  employment  rate  in  the  absence  of 
YIEPP. 

YIEPP's  Incentive  structure  of  offering  a 
job  clearly  and  consistently  drew  youths  to 
participate  in  the  program  and  to  work  and 
eim>ll  in  school.  Participation  rates  were 
high:  56  percent  of  the  eligible  youths  had 
worked  in  a  program  job  by  the  demonstra- 
tion's end.  Again,  rates  were  highest  for 
black  youths  and  young  teenagers.  (See 
Chart  2.)  Of  those  youths  who  heard  of  the 
program,  four  out  of  five  applied  to  enroll, 
indicating  that  interest  was  high  among  dis- 
advantaged youths  in  obtaining  even  mini- 
mum-wage jobs. 

Total  school  enrollment  increased  signifi- 
cantly for  this  age  group  as  a  whole,  even  as 
school  enrollments  across  the  country  were 
declining  generally.  The  effect  was  strong- 
est for  younger  teenagers,  for  whom  school 
enrollments  increased  in  each  year  by 
almost  5  percent,  compared  to  the  rates  ob- 
served in  non-YIEPP  areas.  (See  Chart  3.) 

YIEPP  led  to  an  overall  cumulative  reduc- 
tion in  the  school  drop-out  rate  of  younger 
teenagers,  as  the  drop-out  rate  decreased 
from  almost  28  percent  in  thenon- YIEPP 
areas  to  24  percent  in  the  YIEPP  sites.  This 
represents  a  cumulative  reduction  of  12  per- 
cent. More  teenagers  in  the  15-  to  16-year- 
old  group  also  went  back  to  school  than  in 
the    non-YIEPP    comparison    areas.    The 
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retum-to-«chool  rate  for  this  younger  group 
roae  from  14  to  over  33  percent  In  sites 
where  the  program  was  in  operation:  a  63 
percent  increase  overall. 

"These  educational  findings,  while  more 
modest  than  the  employment  findings,  are 
positive."  said  Barbara  Blum.  President  of 
MDRC.  "In  the  past,  many  jobs  programs 
have  given  young  people  work,  but  failed  to 
address  their  schooling  needs.  Some  pro- 
grams, by  offering  jobs,  have  actually 
caused  youths  to  drop  out  of  school.  YIEPP, 
with  its  standards  requiring  school  attend- 
ance and  academic  performance,  reinforced 
rather  than  reduced  the  youths'  chances  of 
completing  their  secondary  education." 

xixiff  was  conducted  in  seven  large 
projects  designed  to  cover  areas  containing 
between  3,000  and  8,000  eligible  young 
people.  These  sites,  which  encompassed  fuU 
cities  or  counties,  portions  of  large  central 
cities,  or  multi-county  regions  made  it  possi- 
ble to  test  the  program  on  a  broad  scale.  To 
ensure  geographic  and  ethnic  diversity  and 
to  provide  opportunities  for  special  varia- 
tion, the  demonstration  also  included  ten 
smaller  sites  in  portions  of  large  cities  and 
less  populated  areas.  These  17  sites  are 
listed  in  Chart  4. 

For  the  results  described  above  and  in  the 
impact  report,  the  experieixies  of  program- 
eligible  youths  in  a  representative  group  of 
four  large  YIEPP  experimental  sites  were 
compared  to  those  of  youths  in  four  match- 
ing, non-demonstration  sites.  Interviews 
were  conducted  with  a  sample  of  approxi- 
mately 4,000  youths  at  periodic  intervals. 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  findings  to 
emerge  from  the  research  center  on  the  pro- 
gram's success  with  black  youths:  they  are 
seen  joining  YIEPP  in  larger  numbers, 
working  in  their  jobs  longer,  and  staying  in 
school  more  consistently  than  any  other 
group.  These  results  are  particularly  signifi- 
cant in  the  context  of  the  experience  of  the 
past  25  years,  where  a  sharp  decline  has 
taken  place  in  minority  youth  employment, 
particularly  for  males.  In  1955,  for  example, 
black  male  youths  were  employed  at  about 
the  same  rate  as  white  youths;  by  1981, 
their  employment  rate  had  been  cut  in  half. 
A  similar,  though  somewhat  less  dramatic, 
story  holds  true  for  young  minority  women. 

"Before  the  YIEPP  demonstration."  said 
Dr.  Judith  Gueron.  MDRC's  Vice  President 
for  Research,  "there  had  been  relatively 
little  evidence  to  sort  among  the  conflicting 
explanations  for  this  decline:  job  shortages, 
discrimination,  lack  of  motivation,  the  unre- 
alistic wage  expectations  of  some  youths,  or 
the  attractiveness  of  more  profitable  Illegal 
alternatives.  YIEPP.  with  its  job  guarantee, 
provided  a  unique,  direct  test  of  the  youths' 
interest  in  working— and  the  findings  sug- 
gest strongly  that  the  prevailing  low  em- 
ployment rate  among  minority  youths  is  not 
voluntary."  YIEPP  doubled  minority 
youths'  school-year  employment  rates- 
bringing  them  essentially  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeding those  for  white  youths  in  the  areas 
where  the  program  operated.  (See  chart  1.) 

Another  Important  lesson  gained  from  the 
YIEPP  experience  Is  directly  relevant  to 
current  national  concerns,  given  the  empha- 
sis on  private  sector  involvement  in  youth 
programs.  While  the  full  wage  subsidy  of- 
fered in  YIEPP  to  work  sponsors  was  clearly 
important  to  that  job  development  effort, 
participating  private  sector  employers  cited 
the  opportunity  to  help  unemployed  youths 
as  their  most  important  consideration  in 
sponsoring  the  teenagers. 

On  the  whole,  private  firms  expressed  sat- 
isfaction with  the  youths'  work.  One-fifth 
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of  the  employers  in  the  study  reported  that 
they  had  hired  YIEPP  participants  on  their 
own  after  sponsoring  them  at  a  subsidy. 
Over  80  percent  of  the  private  employers  re- 
ported youths'  work  habits,  attitudes  and 
willingness  to  work  were  average  or  better. 

"One  other  factor  to  be  stressed  In  the  job 
creation  effort,"  said  Dr.  Oueron,  "is  that 
the  quality  of  work  In  both  public  and  pri- 
vate sectors  was  good.  In  a  study  of  this 
aspect  of  the  demonstration,  we  found  that 
the  work  provided  in  over  86  percent  of  the 
jobs  was  adequate  or  better,  a  testament  to 
the  sound  management  that  characterized 
the  YIEPP  program.  For  the  most  part. 
CETA  prime  sponsors,  who  had  responsibil- 
ity for  the  operations  of  the  program  at  the 
local  level,  administered  it  well." 

Among  other  findings  of  Interest: 

Despite  the  size  of  the  program  and  an 
unusually  quick  start-up  schedule.  YIEPP 
functioned  effectively  on  a  large-scale  satu- 
ration basis.  It  achieved  Its  goal  of  serving 
all  youths  who  wanted  a  job,  even  given  eli- 
gibility and  performance  monitoring  proce- 
dures which  were  more  complicated  and 
strict  that  those  found  In  other  youth  pro- 
grams. 

Although  the  educational  and  the  prime 
sponsor  managerial  systems  vary  consider- 
ably, substantial  progress  was  made  in  link- 
ing these  two  organization  modes.  YIEPP 
also  spawned  the  growth  and  expansion  of 
alternative  school  programs,  which  were  In- 
strumental in  attracting  drop-outs  back  to 
an  educational  setting. 

Total  operating  costs  of  VIEPP  were 
$224.3  million,  with  63  percent  of  this 
amount  spent  for  participant  wages.  The 
cost  per  service  year— the  cost  of  keeping 
one  iMJticipant  in  the  program  for  one 
year— was  estimated  to  be  $4,382.  Since  not 
all  participants  stayed  In  the  program  that 
long,  the  average  cost  per  participant  was 
$2,000  aimually. 

In  commenting  on  the  program's  cost,  Ms. 
Blum  noted  that  while  the  YIEPP  ap- 
proach, emphasizing  the  compilation  of  a 
work  history  combined  with  the  acquisition 
of  a  school  diploma,  had  had  particularly 
encouraging  results  during  Its  operational 
period.  MDRC  had  the  opportunity,  with 
the  continuing  support  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  to  leam  and  to  understood  about 
its  potential  later  impacts  on  participants' 
lives.  YIEEP's  post-program  report,  sched- 
uled for  completion  at  the  end  of  this  year, 
will  examine  impacts  up  to  one  year  after 
program  completion,  rounding  out  the  com- 
prehensive research  evaluation  designed  for 
this  program.  However,  some  program  eval- 
uators  expect  that  it  may  take  longer  than 
this  brief  time  in  which  to  see  the  long-last- 
ing effects  of  YIEPP  on  participants'  em- 
ployment behavior. 

"Right  now,"  said  Ms.  Blum,  "It  Is  impor- 
tant to  realize  that  YIEPP  was  a  highly  im- 
portant, immediate,  programmatic  interven- 
tion for  youths  both  at  risk  of  dropping  out 
of  school  and  of  remaining  unemployed  or 
under-employed  because  of  difficulties  in 
finding  a  job.  The  job  entitlement  itself  was 
not  the  only  important  part  of  the  program 
model.  The  fact  that  YIEPP  linked  school 
and  work,  demanding  performance  from  the 
youths  in  exchange  for  a  job.  makes  it  a 
source  for  lessons  which  should  be  of  inter- 
est today,  particularly  in  view  of  the  empha- 
sis on  youth  in  the  new  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act. 

"Through  YIEPP,  we  have  learned  that 
programs  emphasizing  both  school  and 
work  can  be  designed  and  run  in  a  meaning- 
ful  manner.   We   have   also   learned   that 
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young  people  want  to  work,  and  that  a 
large-scale  jobs  program  can  and  will  over- 
come the  labor  demand  problems  that  af- 
flict minority  youths." 

CHART  l.-tMPACrS  ON  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 
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Chart  2.— PABTiciPATioir  Rates  op  Euciblb 

YOITTHS 

OveraU:  56  percent  participated 
Participation    by    age    at    program 

startup:  Percent 

15  to  16  years 66 

17  to  20  years 46 

Participation  by  race: 

Black..... 63 

White 22 

Hispanic 38 

CHART  3.-IMPACTS  ON  SCHOOL  ENROLLMENT 
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Chart  4.— YIEPP  Sites  ams  CETA  Panix 
Spohsors 

site  ahd  prime  sponsor 

Alachua  County,  Florida:  Alachua  County 
CETA. 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico:  City  of  Albu- 
querque Office  of  CETA. 

Baltimore,  Maryland:  Mayor's  Office  of 
Manpower  Resources. 

Berkeley,  California:  Office  of  Employ- 
ment and  Community  Programs. 

Boston,  Massachusetts:  Employment  and 
Economic  Policy  Administration. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio:  City  of  Cin(dnnati  Em- 
plojrment  and  Training  Division. 

Dayton,  Ohio:  Office  of  the  City  Manager, 
Manpower  Planning  and  Management. 

Denver,  Colorado:  Denver  Employment 
and  Training  Administration. 

Detroit,  Michigan:  Emplojmient  and 
Training  Department. 

King  County,  Washington:  The  King 
County  Consortium. 

Monterey  County,  California:  Monterey 
CETA  Administration. 

Nashua  County,  New  Hampshire:  South- 
em  New  Hampshire  Servlces/CETA. 

New  York,  New  York:  Department  of  Em- 
ployment of  the  City  of  New  York. 
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Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania:  City  of  Phila- 
delphia Area  Manpower  Planning  Council. 

Southern  Rural  MiasiaBippl:  Governor's 
Office  of  Job  Development  and  Traininc. 

Steuben  County,  New  York:  Steuben 
County  Manpower  Administration. 

Syracuw.  New  York:  aty  of  Syracuse. 
Office  of  Federal  and  SUte  Aid  Coordina- 
tioo.* 


ECONOBdC  CRISIS  IN  LATIN 
A103UCA 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OPMAKTLAIID 
ni  THK  HOVSX  OP  RZFRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
fhairman  of  the  Subconunittee  on 
Western  Hemisphere  Affairs,  I  have 
become  increasingly  alarmed  in  recent 
months  by  the  economic  crisis  affect- 
ing TAt.in  America.  I  lenow  that  many 
of  my  colleagues  also  share  this  preoc- 
cupation. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year  I  trav- 
eled to  South  America,  and  I  came 
away  with  the  impression  that  if  there 
is  one  thing  that  concerns  everyone  re- 
gardless of  nationality,  political  belief, 
or  social  class,  it  is  the  economic  crisis 
and  how  it  Is  disrupting  their  lives. 

The  economic  recession  is  a  world- 
wide phenomenon,  but  in  our  hemi- 
sphere it  has  manifested  itself  in  the 
form  of  a  foreign  debt  that  has 
achieved  crisis  proportions.  Because  of 
this,  and  because  of  the  desire  of  the 
Congress  to  be  better  informed  on  the 
subject,  I  will  shortly  conduct  a  series 
of  hearings  on  the  economic  situation 
in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

The  purpose  of  the  hearings  is  to 
provide  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  a  comprehensive  anal- 
ysis of:  Economic  conditions  in  Latin 
America;  the  factors  responsible  for 
the  crisis;  the  symptoms  of  the  crisis, 
including  the  international  debt  situa- 
tion; the  sociopolitical  impact  of  the 
crisis  and  of  the  prescribed  remedies; 
the  role  of  the  IMP  and  other  finan- 
cial institutions;  and  the  prospects  for 
an  economic  recovery. 

In  preparation  for  the  hearings  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
two  articles  that  appeared  recently  in 
the  Washington  Post.  In  the  first  one, 
Joseph  Grunwald  provides  a  liistorical 
perspective  on  the  economic  recession 
affecting  the  newly  industrialized 
countries  in  Latin  America  and  Asia 
that  is  responsible  for  unprecedented 
levels  of  foreign  debt.  He  also  proposes 
possible  mechanisms  for  postpone- 
ment of  debt  repayment,  as  well  as 
other  ways  to  deal  with  the  economic 
crisis. 

In  the  second  article,  our  own  friend 
and  colleague,  Lee  Hamilton,  discusses 
the  importance  of  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  global  economic  re- 
covery and  the  need  for  increasing  the 
levels  of  U.S.  contributions.  But  more 
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importantly  he  explains  why.  by  help- 
ing  indebted  coimtries  through  the 
IMP,  we  are  in  turn  promoting  our 
own    economic    recovery.    I    strongly 
agree  with  him.  and  I  intend  to  sup- 
port the  administration's  request  for 
an  increase  in  our  contributions  to  the 
IMF.  Finally.  I  hope  that  during  the 
course  of  the  upcoming  hearings  on 
this  subject,  we  will  be  able  to  identify 
other  ways  in  which  the  United  States 
can   help   other   countries   surmount 
this  economic  crisis. 
The  articles  foUow. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  30. 1983] 
A  New  EcoMomc  EHGim .  .  . 
(By  Joseph  Grunwald) 
Nearly  every  country  In  the  world  looks  to 
the  U.S.  economy  to  help  extricate  It  from 
the  grip  of  the  recession:  we  are  seen  as  the 
locomotive,  and  If  only  our  economy  would 
expand  vigorously,  we  would  pull  the  rest  of 
the  world  behind  us.  But  alone  we  cannot  do 
It,  and  if  the  recovery  Is  not  dynamic,  the  lo- 
comotive may  soon  run  out  of  steam. 

Developing  countries  usually  are  not  seen 
as  actors  in  the  world  economic  recovery. 
Yet  as  a  group,  the  newly  industrializing 
countries  <NICs)  of  Latin  America  and  Asia 
have  become  almost  as  Important  In  world 
trade  as  the  United  States,  and  more  Impor- 
tant than  Japan  or  any  of  the  countries  in 
Europe.  But  all  of  the  NlCs  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  some  of  them  elsewhere  are  deep  In 
debt.  As  long  as  they  are  smothered  by  cur- 
rent Interest  and  principal  paymente.  they 
cannot  contribute  to  an  international  eco- 
nomic expansion. 

Still,  there  is  a  pent-up  demand  for  im- 
ports in  the  developing  countries.  This 
demand  is  not  for  consumer  goods,  but  for 
machinery,  equipment,  replacement  parts, 
industrial  supplies  and  technology  In  order 
to  continue  Industrialisation.  The  NICs 
were  doing  very  well  during  the  19flOs  and 
19T0s:  their  economic  growth  was  much 
faster  than  that  of  the  Industrial  countries. 
Despite  the  oil  shock  of  1973-74,  they  kept 
on  growing,  in  Latin  America  in  large  meas- 
ure due  to  easy  access  to  credit  from  the  pri- 
vate banks  in  Industrial  countries.  That  dy- 
namism translated  into  increasing  imports 
of  capital  goods  from  the  United  Stetes  and 
other  developed  countries.  As  long  as  their 
expansion  continued,  the  NICs  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  the  obligations  of  their 
rising  debt  burden. 

Then  came  the  second  oil  price  explosion 
of  1979  and  the  subsequent  dramatic  in- 
crease in  real  interest  rates  as  the  industrial 
countries  set  out  to  fight  Inflation.  The  col- 
lapse of  raw  material  prices  precipitated  by 
the  ensuing  recession  was  the  final  blow.  By 
1982.  all  of  the  NICs  and  most  other  coun- 
tries in  Latin  America  found  themselves 
unable  to  service  their  huge  debts.  The  nec- 
essary restructuring  of  this  debt  has 
strained  the  international  financial  system. 
The  other  side  of  the  story  Is  that,  after 
taking  care  of  their  minimum  external  debt 
obligations.  Latin  American  countries  have 
little  left  over  to  Import  the  capital  goods 
essential  for  their  economic  development. 
Thus  the  sharp  decline  in  these  imports 
from  the  developed  countries  has  made  it 
more  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  world  reces- 
sion speedily. 

In  order  for  NICs  to  revive  their  industri- 
alization, they  need  breathing  space  from 
their  debt  burden.  Even  a  large  Infusion  of 
new  loans  may  not  relieve  them  from 
having  to  use  a  hefty  portion  of  their  scarce 
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foreign  exchange  earnings  for  payment  of 
interest  and  principaL  Debt  service  will  have 
to  be  postponed  longer  than  the  few  months 
requested  by  several  countries  and  usually 
granted  by  the  private  foreign  banks  (which 
have  had  few  other  options).  A  relief  of 
about  two  years  will  be  needed  to  reestab- 
lish the  health  of  the  industrializing  econo- 
mies. This  would  not  only  facilitate  eventual 
full  debt  servicing  but  would  also  quickly  in- 
crease their  imports  from  the  developed 
countries. 

What  would  be  the  mechanism  for  the 
postponement  of  debt  service?  The  private 
creditors,  primarily  banks  from  the  United 
States  and  other  industrial  countries,  are 
unlikely  to  agree  to  such  a  scheme  unless 
they  are  assured  of  an  adequate  return  or 
convinced  that  the  alternatives  are  worse. 
Therefore,  if  such  a  long-term  debt  restruc- 
turing is  considered  essential,  private  bank 
loans  may  need  to  be  transferred  to  public 
bodies,  such  as  national  govmments  or  cen- 
tral banks,  international  agencies  like  the 
World  Bank  or  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  or.  preferably,  to  a  not-yet-exlst- 
ing  world  central  bank.  The  private  banks 
would  be  compensated  at  slightly  less  than 
the  full  value  of  their  developing  country 
loans. 

Would  this  not  serve  to  bail  out  irrespon- 
sible developing  country  governments  and 
greedy  private  banks?  Perhaps,  but  no  pur- 
pose Is  served  by  finger-pointing  or  by  apo- 
logia at  this  stage.  All  energies  ought  to  l>e 
marshaled  for  a  rapid,  sound  and  long-last- 
ing would  economic  recovery. 

New  credits  to  developing  countries,  in- 
cluding those  from  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  should  be  based  on  good  projects 
uid  sound  government  programs.  Obviously, 
reforms  and  austerity  should  be  part  of 
these;  curtailing  vital  Imports  of  industrial 
inputs,  implicit  in  some  current  IMP  condi- 
tions, should  not. 

If  the  NICs.  particularly  those  hardest 
hit  in  Latin  America,  are  not  given  the  op- 
portunity to  continue  and  accelerate  their 
economic  growth,  a  vital  impetus  to  a  more 
vigorous  world  recovery  will  be  lost.  Even 
worse,  in  the  absence  of  a  significant  recov- 
ery, debt  moratoriums  may  be  forced  on  the 
international  financial  community  as  gov- 
ernments in  Latin  America  find  it  politically 
Impossible  to  squeeze  their  iwpulations  fur- 
ther. This  may  easily  cause  panic  in  the 
world  financial  markets,  with  devasUting 
consequences  for  U.S.  economic  recovery. 

It  is  better  to  take  international  action 
now  than  to  paper  over  future  crises  by  ad 
hoc  measures  that  will  prove  to  be  more 
burdensome  and  deficient  in  long-term  re- 
sults. It  is  time  to  broaden  our  thinking 
about  international  interdependence:  let  the 
intrinsic  dynamism  of  the  emerging  coun- 
tries help  fuel  a  resurgence  of  the  world 
economy. 

. . .  That  Nkkds  IMP  Fon- 
(By  Lee  H.  Hamilton) 

Congress  will  soon  decide  to  support  or 
deny  the  administration's  request  for  an  in- 
crease in  our  contribution  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  Pew  bills  are  more 
Important  to  global  economic  recovery  and, 
consequently,  to  our  own  prosperity. 

My  colleagues  raise  a  number  of  objec- 
tions to  the  IMF  legislation.  They  say  that 
it  would  be  nothing  more  than  a  "bail-out" 
for  the  big  New  York  banks.  They  note  that 
the  administration  Is  quick  to  intervene  in 
the  international  arena  when  the  "magic  of 
the  marketplace"  fails,  but  clings  to  the  ide- 
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(docy  of  the  maAetplaoe  when  it  cornea  to 
helping  the  poor  and  Joblen  at  home.  They 
argue  that  the  IMP  blU  would  throw  good 
money  after  bad  unless  there  is  a  long-lived 
economic  recovery  in  the  United  States. 
Even  if  the  merits  of  the  bill  were  compel- 
ling, they  say,  voting  for  $8.4  billion  in  "for- 
eign aid"  when  there  are  hard-pressed  con- 
stituents at  home  would  be  political  suicide. 

Each  objection  has  some  merit,  but  none 
paints  a  complete  picture.  For  Instance,  the 
"ball-out"  charge  must  be  put  in  perspec- 
tive. The  IMF  legislation  will  help  Indebted 
countries  pay  interest  on  their  conunerdal 
loans,  but  it  will  also  help  these  countries 
pay  for  imports  that  they  could  otherwise 
not  afford.  The  imports  benefit  our  export 
industries,  industrial  workers  and  farmers. 

The  relationship  between  the  IMF  and 
U.8.  exports  snd  Jobs  becomes  clear  when 
we  examine  the  recent  history  of  our  trade 
with  Mexico,  third  largest  among  our  trad- 
ing partners.  In  1981,  we  exported  roughly 
$18  billion  in  manufactured  goods  and  farm 
products  to  Mexico.  By  the  end  of  1983,  our 
exports  had  fallen  by  $6  billion  due  to  Mexi- 
co's liquidity  problems.  Were  exports  to 
Mexico  to  remain  at  year-end  levels,  we 
would  lose  approximately  250.000  jobs. 

Hope  for  an  Increase  in  our  exports  to 
Mexico  lies  with  the  IMF  adjustment  pro- 
gram. With  IMF  financing,  conditioned  on 
the  imposition  of  sound  economic  measives 
in  Mexico  and  renewed  commercial  lending 
to  that  nation,  Mexico  wUl  get  Its  economy 
moving  and  increase  Its  purchases  of  our 
products.  Without  IMF  involvement,  Mexi- 
co's economy  will  deteriorate  further,  and 
more  American  exports  and  jobs  will  be  lost. 

Underlying  the  "bail-out"  charge  is  the 
Idea  that  taxpayers  are  being  forced  to  pick 
up  the  tab  for  greedy  bankers.  The  idea  as- 
sumes that  our  banks,  more  than  1,400  of 
which  lent  to  Mexico  alone,  conduct  their 
activities  in  an  economic  vacuum.  This  is 
simply  not  so.  Private  bank  lending  to 
Mexico  and  other  developing  countries 
means  exports  for  our  industries  and  Jobs 
for  our  workers. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  figures 
that  show  the  Importance  of  exports  to  our 
economy.  Trade  with  developing  countries 
plays  a  prominent  role  in  the  overall 
scheme.  American  sales  to  these  coimtries 
grew  30  percent  per  year  from  1978  through 
1980  and  now  account  for  more  than  30  per- 
cent of  our  exports.  In  manufactured  goods, 
the  share  Is  even  higher— almost  40  percent, 
up  10  percentage  points  in  a  decade.  In  the 
late  1970s,  four  of  every  five  new  manufac- 
turing jobs  were  created  for  export.  It  is  no 
accident  that  the  growth  in  our  export 
sector  coincided  virith  the  growth  in  interna- 
tional lending  by  our  banks. 

This  is  no  apology  for  the  practices  of  the 
banks.  They  lent  too  generously  in  the  past, 
and  now  are  exacting  disturbingly  high  fees 
as  they  reschedule  loans.  Efforts  to  improve 
supervision  of  foreign  lending  and  to  ease 
current  rescheduling  practices  are  to  be  ap- 
plauded, but  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
economic  benefits  of  the  lending  itself. 

My  colleagues  are  right  to  point  out  that 
international  economic  intervention  is  not 
wholly  consistent  with  detachment  from  do- 
mestic economic  problems.  However,  legisla- 
tors should  not  withhold  support  of  the 
Reagan  administration  when  it  takes  a  right 
step  simply  because  It  takes  a  wrong  step 
elsewhere.  Bearing  In  mind  that  every 
American  administration  since  Bretton 
Woods  has  supported  the  IMF,  we  should 
let  the  issue's  merits  guide  our  decision. 

My  colleagues  are  also  right  to  argue  that 
an  expansion  of  IMF  resources  is  meaning- 
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less  without  the  sustained  recovery  of  our 
economy.  The  recovery,  however,  does  not 
take  place  by  Itself.  Economic  growth  in 
other  nations  and  a  stable  International  fi- 
nancial system  reinforce  recovery  here. 

The  IMF  biU  is  needed  because  the  global 
economy  faces  unprecedented  problems. 
The  IMP,  whose  current  resources  are 
almost  totally  committed,  is  the  key  Inter- 
natl(mal  institution  to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems. The  IMF  helps  member  nations  adjust 
their  economies  so  that  they  can  grow  in  a 
sustained  manner.  It  buttresses  the  open 
trading  system.  PaUure  to  enact  the  IMP 
legislation  would  send  an  Immediate  signal 
to  indebted  countries  and  world  financial 
markets  that  the  United  States  was  unwill- 
ing to  do  its  pari  to  get  the  global  economy 
moving  again.  The  results  would  be  plum- 
meting world  trade,  thousands  of  jobs  lost, 
and  dashed  prospects  for  economic  recovery. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  worry  because 
their  constituents  view  the  IMF  bill  as  for- 
eign aid  legislation.  Oiu-  Job  is  to  make  our 
constitutents  understand  that  IMF  financ- 
ing is  not  foreign  aid.  All  member  nations 
give  resources  to  the  IMF.  and  all  have  the 
right  to  use  them.  In  fact,  after  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States  is  the  largest 
user  of  IMF  funds. 

Many  legislators  are  understandably  re- 
luctant to  vote  for  the  IMF  bill  at  a  time 
when  so  many  constituents  suffer.  Some 
may  be  tempted  to  hold  the  IMF  bill  hos- 
tage until  the  administration  adopts  differ- 
ent social  policies,  but  no  doubt  such  link- 
age would  delay,  and  perhaps  Jeopardize,  en- 
actment of  the  bill.  Given  the  importance  of 
the  IMF  and  the  need  to  enlarge  its  re- 
sources, this  would  be  a  mistaken 


PARTNERSHIP,  NOT 
DOMINATION,  NEEDED 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OP  ILUHOIS 
»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TxLetday,  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  William 
B.  Lloyd,  editor  of  a  newsletter  on  new 
nations  founded  In  1952  called  Toward 
Freedom,  recently  wrote  an  article 
titled,  "For  Partnership,  Not  Domina- 
tion, in  the  Western  Hemisphere". 

I  am,  frankly,  not  familiar  with  the 
issure  involved,  but  I  know  the  editor 
and  have  respect  for  his  Judgment, 
and  I  believe  what  he  has  to  say 
should  be  listened  to  carefully  by  the 
administration. 

We  should  be  encouraging  cultural 
diversity  and  the  enrichment  and  pres- 
ervation of  the  cultures  of  the  smaller 
nations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
and  Senate,  as  well  as  people  in  the 
administration,  to  take  a  look  at  the 
issues  that  he  brings  up  regarding  the 
coming  conference  in  Geneva. 

[From  Toward  Freedom,  March  1983] 

For  PARTifXKSHip,  Not  Dominatioii,  »  thx 
Wkstkrh  HnaSFHKRS 
United  States  relationships  with  the  other 
nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  be 
put  to  the  test  next  June  in  a  conference  on 
broadcasting  in  the  largely  unexploited 
higher  frequency  ranges. 
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The  conference,  to  be  held  in  Geneva 
under  the  auspices  of  the  International 
Telecommunications  Union  (ITU)  will  in- 
clude small,  newly  Independent  Caribbean 
nations,  along  with  all  other  countries  of 
the  hemisphere. 

The  June  meeting  is  a  left-over  from  the 
1977  ITU  conference  which  had  been  in- 
tended to  set  rules  for  all  areas  of  the  worid 
in  the  13  gigahertz  band.  (A  gigahertz  Is  ten 
million  cycles  per  second.)  The  conference 
wOl  not  deal  with  telex,  facsimile  or  mes- 
sage services— only  broadcasting.  Existing 
U.S.  hemispheric  broadcasting  operations 
are  in  lower  frequency  bands  and  will  not  be 
affected. 

The  1977  Conference  opted  by  a  large  ma- 
jority to  give  every  nation— even  such  small 
ones  as  Fiji  and  Malta^-a  spot  on  the  geo- 
stationary orbit  (meaning  the  circle  33,800 
miles  from  the  earth  where  a  satellite  hangs 
constantly  over  one  spot  on  the  Equator) 
and  a  frequency  in  the  13  gigahertz  band  of 
broadcasting. 

The  United  States  opposed  advance  allo- 
cations of  frequencies  for  nations  presently 
unprepared  to  utilize  them.  Instead  it 
sought  to  freeze  Its  present  technical  advan- 
tage by  embracing  the  concept  of  "first 
come,  first  served."  Washington's  energetic 
cUssent  produced  a  decision  to  delay  alloca- 
tions for  Region  n  (the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere) until  1983. 

So  the  moment  of  truth  for  the  Western 
Hemisphere  is  approaching  in  the  June  con- 
ference tills  year.  Presumably  the  smaller 
nations  will,  as  In  other  regions,  try  to  insist 
on  having  advance  reservations  of  individual 
orbital  spots  and  frequencies,  as  against  the 
immediate  claims  of  the  U.S. 

AUKIf  ATmC  LATHI  AXBUCA 

If  the  United  SUtes  gets  Ite  way,  the 
result  will  not  tend  to  endear  Washington  to 
the  other  nations  of  the  hemisphere,  espe- 
cially the  Latin  countries. 

The  question  arises:  Why  should  Wash- 
ington go  to  the  Conference  next  June  in- 
tending to  capitalize  on  its  technical  leader- 
ship by  reaching  for  more  than  Its  fair 
share  of  12  gigahertz  broadcasting  alloca- 
tions? 

Given  the  difficulty  of  broadcasting  from 
33,300  miles  away  to  9,000  square-mile 
Belize  without  spill-over  into  unfriendly 
Guatemala,  why  should  Washington  not 
embrace  the  Forum  concept,  under  which 
each  nation  of  the  hemisphere  would  have 
its  turn  at  the  microphone  and  television 
camera,  with  the  programs  broadcast  to  the 
entire  region? 

Technology  has  brought  nations  in  some 
areas  as  close  together  as  alley  cats  in  a  bag. 
How  to  establish  principles  of  cooperation, 
rather  than  accepting  conflict,  has  been  fur- . 
rowing  the  brows  of  broadcasters  and  gov- 
ernment officials  for  a  decade. 

VAHIXTT  AS  TRK  8PICB  OP  LIPS 

Given  the  differing  ctiltures  of  different 
countries,  for  example,  how  could  a  compos- 
ite, homogenized  European  satellite  broad- 
casting operation  satisfy  viewers  in  France, 
Germany  and  Holland?  This  point  Is  now 
being  tested,  amid  sharp  controversy,  by  the  . 
private  Radlo-Tele-Luxembourg,  which 
plans  to  use  the  12  gigahertz  band  for 
broadcasts  to  80  million  people  in  France, 
Belgium,  Holland  and  West  Germany.  Na- 
tional broadcasting  administrations  in  those 
countries  are  not  entertained  by  the  pros- 
pect. 

The  beauty  of  the  Forum  idea  is  that  it 
keeps  cultural  differences  clear,  dramatic 
and  interesting  to  the  viewers— better  than 
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readiiic  the  National  Oeograpblc  It  alao 
would  prevent  the  overwhelming  of  smaller 
nations'  cultures  by  large  or  rich  neighbors. 
Technically,  it  would  be  much  easier  to  pick 
up  and  transmit  programs  than  it  would  be 
to  ftHnr*"***  the  "spill-over"  problem  com- 
pletely. Success  of  the  Forum  would  be 
«HTKi««»jirt  by  making  it  IntenUonal,  univer- 
sal and  constant.  Administration  could  be 
carried  out  by  the  Organlaation  of  American 
States  or  by  the  U.N. 

There  remains  the  political  question  of 
whether  national  governments  would  accept 
such  a  system.  Canada  and  Sweden  jointly 
proposed  in  1977  that  direct  satellite  broad- 
casting be  governed  by  the  principle  of 
"prior  consent"— that  broadcasts  to  each 
country  be  conditional  on  the  consent  of 
that  cotmtry's  govemiment.  But  the  red  tape 
involved  in  getting  national  consents  for 
each  program  to  be  broadcast  would  be 
enormous. 

GumLnns  roa  broadcasts 

Under  the  Porum  concept  governments 
would  say  to  each  other  "I  will  let  you 
broadcast  to  my  citizens  if  you  will  let  me 
broadcast  to  yours."  This  would  protect  the 
principle  of  prior  consent,  as  demanded  by 
developing  countries,  but  on  a  continuing, 
long-range  basis  that  could  actually  be  ad- 
ministered. General  guidelines  barring  hos- 
tile, disruptive  or  morally  disturbing  broad- 
casts by  another  government  could  be  set 
up.  and  If  a  national  government  found  a 
broadcast  by  another  government  really  of- 
fensive, it  could  "jam"  the  broadcast,  there- 
by forfeiting  for  a  time  its  own  right  to 
broadcast  in  the  Forum. 

In  practice,  however,  it  is  likely  that  gov- 
ernments preparing  programs  for  the 
Forum  would  realize  that  one  can  "catch 
more  files  with  honey  than  one  can  with 
vinegar,"  and  would  concentrate  on  positive 
presenUtions  of  their  own  nations'  oilture 
and  institutions,  rather  than  attacking 
other  nations. 

PABTIIKRSHIP,  HOT  BIO  BROTHKH 

The  Western  Hemisphere  ITD  Conference 
coming  in  June  offers  a  magnificent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  United  States  to  act  not  as 
the  giant  that  It  is,  but  as  a  partner  interest- 
ed in  hearing  the  voices  of  its  Latin  neigh- 
bors, as  well  as  in  speaking  to  them.  It  is  a 
chance  for  Washington  to  demonstrate  that 
"Pan-Amerlcanlam"  is  more  than  rhetoric* 
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to  the  San  Fernando  Valley.  He  is  cur- 
rently the  executive  president  of  the 
Sylmar  Civic  Association,  and  a 
member  of  the  Industrial  Association 
of  San  Fernando,  the  Business  «fe  Pro- 
fessional Association  of  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley,  the  Encino  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Encino  Kiwanis  Club, 
and  he  serves  as  a  board  member  of 
the  agxlciiltural  51st  district  and  the 
San  Fernando  Valley  Arts  Council. 

Mr.  Steel  has  also  worked  closely 
with  the  youth  of  our  community,  and 
has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  area 
high  schools.  Of  note  are  his  efforts  as 
chairman  of  the  Sylmar  High  School 
Advisory  Council  and  with  Los  Angeles 
Baptist  High  School.  John  Steel  has 
also  volunteered  his  time  with  the 
United  Way.  the  Red  Cross,  and  the 
March  of  Dimes.  His  contributions  to 
the  Sylmar  Park  improvement  pro- 
gram led  to  the  local  baseball  field 
being  named  in  Ws  honor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  time  he  at- 
tended school  in  Iowa,  to  his  service 
with  distinction  in  the  U.S.  Army,  to 
the  time  he  settled  in  Los  Angeles 
nearly  30  years  ago,  to  the  present. 
John  Steel  has  led  an  exemplary  life. 
Now  that  he  Is  being  honored  as  the 
outgoing  president  of  the  united 
chambers  of  commerce,  I  am  pleased 
to  join  so  many  others  to  commend 
him  on  his  many  yeais  of  service  to 
the  San  Fernando  Valley.  I  know  that 
the  display  of  admiration  and  respect 
which  will  be  directed  toward  John 
Steel  at  the  united  chambers  of  com- 
merce installation  banquet  on  May  7 
will  be  well  deserved.* 
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persons  and  is  ever  working  to  fulfill 
these  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  join  with  the  entire  Luzerne  County 
community  in  congratulating  the  As- 
sociation for  Retarded  Citizens  on  30 
years  of  service  to  mankind  and  wish- 
ing them  many,  many  more  years  of 
successful  endeavor.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  JOHN  STEEL 

HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OPCAUTORMIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEHTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  John  Steel,  the  outgoing 
president  of  the  United  Chambers  of 
Commerce  of  the  San  Fernando 
Valley,  on  completing  an  outstanding 
year  of  service  to  our  community.  As 
president,  he  has  contributed  his  tal- 
ents and  skills  toward  giving  the  resi- 
dents and  businesses  of  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  a  stronger  and  more  ef- 
fective voice  in  local  affairs,  as  well  as 
on  a  larger  scale. 

In  addition  to  his  work  with  the 
united  chambers  of  commerce.  John 
Steel  has  given  a  great  deal  in  terms  of 
personal  commitment,  time,  and  effort 


ASSOCIATION     FOR     RETARDED 
CITIZENS  OF  LUZERNE 

COUNTY  CELEBRATE  30TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY—ANNUAL DINNER 


RELIEF  FOR  A  SEARCH  AND 
RESCUE  VOLUNTEER  IN  ALASKA 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OP  PKHHSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3.  1983 
m  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  evening.  May  25,  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Retarded  Citizens  of  Lu- 
zerne County  will  celebrate  its  30th 
anniversary  at  an  annual  dinner. 

The  Association  for  Retarded  Citi- 
zens began  30  years  ago,  when  a  group 
of  parents  met  and  expressed  the  con- 
cern that  their  children  with  mental 
retardation  deserve  the  same  opportu- 
nities as  every  other  child  enjoy.  In 
these  past  30  years  the  ARC  has  advo- 
cated for  and  implemented  every  exist- 
ing service  that  now  benefits  any 
person  with  mental  retardation  in  Lu- 
zerne County— from  the  first  special 
education  class  to  the  sheltered  work- 
shop, all  day  programing,  recreation 
programs,  group  homes  and  communi- 
ty living  arrangements.  The  associa- 
tion is  constantly  on  the  alert  for  gaps 
in  the  network  of  services  to  retarded 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  want  to  thank  Chairman  Rodino 
and  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr..  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Kindness,  for  bringing  H.R.  745,  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Stephen  C.  Ruks. 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today.  The  research  and 
consideration  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances that  surrounded  this  bill  by 
the  members  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  their  staff  Is  greatly  appreciat- 
ed. 

Mr.  Ruks  is  a  member  of  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  in  my  State  of  Alaska.  Ste- 
phen Ruks  sustained  substantial 
damage  to  his  airplane  while  perform- 
ing a  search  and  rescue  mission  at  the 
request  of  the  Coast  Guard.  Current 
claim  statutes  do  not  provide  for  pay- 
ment of  such  a  loss  as  Mr.  Ruks  has 
discovered  in  exhausting  his  adminis- 
trative remedies.  Thus,  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  payment  to  Mr.  Ruks  in  full 
satisfaction  for  his  loss. 

Some  of  the  facts  should  be  pointed 
out  regarding  this  case.  This  Incident 
was  an  active  Coast  Guard  search  and 
rescue  case  involving  a  downed  plane 
on  the  beach  near  Cordova,  Alaska. 
Stephen  Ruks  was  contacted  as  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Air  Patrol  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  Coast  Guard  rescue 
case.  Although  Mr.  Ruks  committed  a 
teclmical  error  in  not  getting  a  mis- 
sion number  prior  to  takeoff,  he  was 
in  communication  with  the  Coast 
Guard  during  the  entire  incident  and 
was  not  ordered  to  terminate  the 
rescue  or  specifically  not  to  land.  Al- 
though an  experienced  pilot  in  this 
region  and  although  taking  several 
precautionary  approaches  to  the  area, 
Mr.  Ruks  hit  a  soft  spot  in  the  beach 
when  he  touched  down  that  caused  his 
plane  to  flip  and  sustain  damage. 

The  Federal  Government  provides 
volunteer  opportunities  through  the 
Civil  Air  Patrol  and  the  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary.  Stephen  Ruks  is  just  one  of 
the  thousands  of  volunteer  members 
of  these  orgsinlzations  that  the  Gov- 
ernment calls  upon  to  perform  valua- 
ble rescue  services  for  the  public  and 
the    Government.    Their    history    of 
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injury  to  their  own  members  and  loss 
of  life  and  property  for  rescue  cases 
where  they  provide  assistance  appears 
to  be  an  excellent  one.  Thus,  they  pro- 
vide an  effective  service  to  the  citizens 
of  this  country. 

Recently,  President  Reagan  has 
made  several  speeches  on  volunteers 
and  their  role  in  America.  He  has 
stated  that  "volunteering  is  an  old 
American  Tradition."  Indeed,  volun- 
teer service  has  been  a  traditional 
means  by  which  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations help  meet  the  needs  of  dU- 
zens  in  our  society.  Asking  for  volun- 
teer help  for  search  and  rescue  from 
organizations  such  as  the  Civil  Air 
Patrol  is  a  common  occurrence  in 
Alaska.  This  is  brought  about  by  the 
fact  that  Coast  Guard  resources  are 
spread  too  thin  along  the  coasts  of 
Alaska  and  throughout  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  it  is  only  this  year  that, 
in  the  specific  location  where  this  inci- 
dent occurred,  Cordova,  Alaska,  the 
Coast  Guard  intends  to  set  up  a  sea- 
sonal search  and  rescue  unit  to  re- 
spond to  the  ever-increasing  demand 
for  search  and  rescue  as  our  fishing 
activities  expand.  Thus,  the  safety  of 
those  who  go  to  sea  are  literally  in  the 
hands  of  volunteers  like  Stephen  Ruks 
who  are  called  on  by  the  Government 
when  the  need  arises. 

I  believe  that  members  of  the  Civil 
Air  Patrol  should  not  be  asked  to  per- 
form volunteer  rescue  missions  for  the 
Coast  Guard  on  a  basis  that  would 
prevent  them  from  recovering  any 
losses  they  would  incur.  They  perform 
too  valuable  a  service  for  the  public 
and  the  Government.  Further.  I  would 
like  to  note  here  that  the  Government 
is  a  double  winner.  Not  only  is  the 
rescue  mission  carried  out  for  them, 
saving  them  the  use  of  their  own  limit- 
ed resources,  but  the  individual  pro- 
vides his  time  and  aircraft  free  of 
charge. 

I  believe  that  we  can  all  see  that  the 
facts  and  circumstances  prove  this 
case  to  be  meritorious,  one  warranting 
compensation  for  the  damage.  Thus,  I 
applaud  the  adoption  of  H.R.  745 
today.* 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
FAMILY 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OP  VIHCIHIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  3, 1983 

•  BCr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Children.  Youth  and  Families,  I  want 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  the  pow- 
erful and  alarming  testimony  of  Dr. 
Armand  M.  Nicholi,  Jr..  as  presented 
to  the  committee  on  Thursday,  April 
28. 

Dr.  Nicholi  is  currently  on  the  Har- 
vard Medical  School  faculty  and  the 
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Massachusetts  General  Hospital  staff. 
He  is  a  former  chairman  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Governor's  Commission  on 
Children  and  Family.  His  statement 
during  the  first  day  of  proceedings 
before  the  committee  revealed  shock- 
ing trends  in  society  which  are  threat- 
ening the  survival  of  the  American 
family  unit. 

Following  is  the  text  of  his  state- 
ment: 
Rbcent  Thkups  ih  the  AxxaiCAif  Family: 

Thxih  Impact  om  thk  IifDrvxooAL  and  Soci- 

ETT 

(By  Armand  M.  NichoU,  Jr.,  M.D.) 
If  one  factor  influences  the  character  de- 
velopment and  emotional  stability  of  a 
person,  it  is  the  quality  of  the  relationship 
he  experiences  as  a  child  with  both  of  his 
parents.  Conversely,  if  people  suffering 
from  severe  nonorganic  emotional  illness 
have  one  experience  in  common,  it  is  the  ab- 
sence of  a  parent  through  death,  divorce, 
time-demanding  Job  or  absence  for  other 
reasons.  A  parent's  inaccessibility  either 
physically,  emotionally,  or  both,  can  exert  a 
profound  influence  on  the  child's  emotional 
health.  These  impressions  come  from  a  vast 
body  of  research  which  began  over  three 
decades  ago  and  that  led  the  World  Health 
Organization  over  twenty  years  ago  to  make 
this  statement:  "What  is  believed  to  be  es- 
sential for  mental  health  is  that  the  Infant 
and  young  child  should  experience  a  warm, 
intimate,  and  continuous  relationship  with 
his  mother  .  .  ."  and  then  presented  evi- 
dence that  many  forms  of  psychoneuroses 
and  character  disorders  are  to  be  attributed 
to  the  absence  of  the  mother  or  to  disconti- 
nuities in  the  child's  relationship  with  his 
mother.  In  the  years  following  that  state- 
ment, research  throughout  the  world  has 
demonstrated  that  a  separation  from  the 
mother,  even  for  brief  periods  of  hospitali- 
zation, and  the  quality  of  the  mother's  rela- 
tionship with  the  child,  can  profoundly 
affect  both  the  child's  physical  and  emo- 
tional development.  And  more  recent  re- 
search has  demonstrated  the  full  emotional 
impact  on  the  child  of  the  missing  or  liuic- 
cessible  father.  What  has  been  shown  over 
and  over  again  to  contribute  most  to  the 
emotional  development  of  the  child  is  a 
close,  warm,  sustained  and  continuous  rela- 
tionship with  both  parents.  Yet  the  acceler- 
ating divorce  rate  and  several  other  trends 
today  in  our  society  makes  this  most  diffi- 
cult to  attain. 

The  ever-Increasing  divorce  rate  subjects 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  children  to 
physically  and  emotionally  absent  parents. 
The  divorce  rate  has  risen  700  percent  in 
this  century  and  continues  to  soar.  Over  a 
million  children  a  year  are  Involved  in  di- 
vorce cases:  13  million  (over  half  of  all  U.S.) 
children  under  18  have  one  or  both  parents 
missing.  Within  three  years  after  the  di- 
vorce decree  half  the  fathers  never  see  their 
children.  Because  of  divorce,  an  increasing 
number  of  homes  have  only  one  parent.  One 
parent  families  are  growing  at  20  times  the 
rate  of  two  parent  families. 

The  Increasing  numbers  of  married 
women  who  have  joined  the  labor  force  and 
work  outside  of  the  home — especially  those 
mothers  with  young  children— have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  family  life.  In  1948,  18  per- 
cent of  the  nation's  mothers  worked  outside 
of  the  home.  In  1971  this  figure  jumped  to 
43  percent.  Today  it  is  over  50  percent.  The 
frequent  articles  describing  how  this  phe- 
nomenon has  increased  marital  stress  and 
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contributed  to  the  high  rate  of  divorce  have 
become  all  to  familiar.  What  I  find  most  dis- 
turbing about  this  phenomenon  is  that  an 
ever-increasing  percentage  of  the  mothers 
who  woric  are  mothers  of  very  young  chil- 
dren, and  who  must  work  because  of  eco- 
nomic necessity. 

The  obtrusion  of  the  televison  set  into  the 
American  home  has  had  an  effect  on  the 
American  family  that  we  have  not  yet  even 
begun  to  fathom.  Parental  inaccessibility 
contributes  to  children  spending  enormous 
amounts  of  time  watching  television.  The 
television  set  has  become  a  babysitter  in 
many  homes.  Television  acts  as  a  two-edged 
sword.  It  both  results  from  and  causes  pa- 
rental inaccessibility.  When  parents  are 
home  physically,  television  often  interferes 
with  the  meaningful  interaction  between 
members  of  the  family. 

We  are  just  begiiming  to  experience  the 
first  generation  brought  up  completely  on 
television.  Some  studies  have  shown  that 
the  average  viewing  time  of  the  Americait 
child  from  6  to  16  years  of  age  is  between  30 
and  24  hours  per  week.  If  he  lives  to  be  80, 
and  that  continues  throughout  his  life,  he 
will  have  spent  8  to  10  yean  of  his  life 
watching  television.  Or  to  put  it  another 
way.  If  he  lives  to  be  80,  he  will  have  lived  a 
little  less  than  30,000  days.  Because  he 
sleeps  one-third  of  that  time,  he  lives  about 
20,000  days.  One-fifth  of  his  waking  life  or 
about  4,000  days  will  have  been  spent 
watching  television.  We  have  only  begun  to 
realize  the  full  impact  of  this  phenomenon 
on  family  life.  Research  showing  the  effects 
of  TV  violence  on  the  behaviour  of  both 
children  and  adults  has  been  less  than  en- 
couraging. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  several  trends  con- 
tributing to  a  change  In  child-rearing  that 
has  been  taking  place  in  this  country  during 
the  past  few  decades.  The  change  is  this:  in 
American  homes  today  child-care  has  shift- 
ed from  parents  to  other  agencies.  A  home 
in  which  both  parents  are  available  to  the 
child  emotioiuUly  as  well  as  physically  has 
become,  in  some  areas  of  our  society,  the  ex- 
ception rather  the  rule.  And  I  refer  not  only 
to  the  disadvantaged  and  divorced  home 
where  the  father  is  missing  and  the  mother 
works.  I  refer  to  even  the  most  affluent 
homes.  Croas-cultural  studies  show  that 
United  States  parents  spend  considerably 
less  time  with  their  children  than  almost 
any  other  country  in  the  world.  Although 
both  Russian  parents  work  and  although 
Russian  children  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  family  collectives,  emotional  ties  between 
children  and  parents  are  stronger  and  time 
spent  together  considerably  greater  than  in 
the  Untied  States;  there  is  relatively  little 
juvenUe  deliquency  in  Russia.  Some  Russian 
fathers  have  said  they  would  never  let  a  day 
go  by  without  spending  two  hours  with 
their  sons.  A  study  in  a  small  community  in 
this  country  of  how  much  time  fathers 
spend  with  their  very  young  sons  shows 
that  the  average  time  per  day  is  about  37 
seconds. 

From  my  clinical  experience  and  from  my 
research  with  college  students,  I  began  to- 
notice  (1)  that  a  large  number  suffered  from 
an  Incapacitating  symptomatic  or  character- . 
ologlcal  conflict,  (2)  that  they  seemed  to 
have  in  common  a  number  of  traumatic 
early  experiences  with  a  rejecting,  inaccessi- 
ble or  absent  parent,  and  (3)  when  we 
looked  at  their  histories  carefully,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  some  causal  relation  between 
the  earlier  experiences  and  the  emotional 
illness  they  were  suffering  as  an  adult. 
About  IS  years  ago  I  began  studying  several 
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hundred  young  men  who  h«d  dropped  out 
of  Harvmrd  for  psychiatric  reasons.  Two 
characteristics  of  the  group  were  (1)  a 
marked  Isolation  and  alienation  from  their 
parents,  ffffr«^»"r  their  fathers,  and  (3)  an 
overwhelming  apathy  and  lade  of  motiva- 
tion. In  addition,  among  those  who  had  the 
most  serious  illness,  that  is,  those  hospital- 
ised and  diagnosed  as  schisophrenic  a  large 
number  lost  one  or  both  parents  through 
death:  when  compared  with  several  control 
groups,  this  finding  proved  highly  signifi- 
cant statistically.  This  provided  me  with  my 
first  clue  that  there  might  be  a  relation  be- 
tween a  m*Tf*"g  parent  and  emotional  ill- 
ness. As  I  begin  to  work  with  patients  clini- 
cally. I  b^in  to  realise  that  absence 
through  death  was  the  most  severe  kind  of 
ataamce.  but  that  there  were  many  other 
kinds  of  absence.  Recent  studies  we  con- 
ducted among  school  children  this  part  year 
in  a  Boston  suburb  indicated  that  children 
who  had  experienced  divorce  or  death 
within  the  family  had  a  statistically  signifi- 
cant, strikingly  higher  incidence  of  emotion- 
al disorder  than  children  from  intact  fami- 
lies. Over  the  past  few  years,  research  stud- 
ies have  been  carried  out  throughout  the 
world  trying  to  refine  our  understanding  of 
this  phenomenon  and  trying  to  understand 
why  some  children  are  paralyzed  by  the  loss 
of  a  parent  through  divorce  or  death  and 
others  seem  to  be  unaffected  (in  the  same 
way  some  people  are  paralyzed  by  polio  and 
others  not).  The  research  is  fascinating  and 
we  could  spend  several  hours  discussing  it. 

Studies  on  mi«i»iny  fathers  have  been  car- 
ried out  in  several  different  countries.  One 
published  in  the  Archives  of  General  Psy- 
chiatry, studied  the  periodic  absence  of  the 
father  on  200  children  seen  at  a  military 
medical  clinic  where  the  father's  absence 
was  due  to  his  military  occupation.  The  chil- 
dren ranged  from  3  to  18  years  of  age. 

The  researchers  found  early  reaction  to 
the  father's  departure  resembled  reactions 
to  children  who  lose  a  father  by  death:  (1) 
rageful  protest  over  desertion,  (2)  denial  of 
the  loss  and  an  intense  fantasy  relationship 
with  the  parent,  (3)  efforts  at  reunion,  (4) 
irratloruU  guilt  and  a  need  for  punishment, 
(5)  exaggerated  separation  anxieties  and 
fears  of  being  abandoned.  (6)  a  decrease  in 
impulse  control,  and  (7)  a  wide  variety  of  re- 
gressive symptoms. 

When  the  father  left  home,  the  child  was 
often  allowed  to  do  things  not  otherwise 
permitted.  This  made  it  difficult  for  the 
child  to  internalize  a  consistent  set  of  stand- 
ards for  controlling  his  behavior.  In  several 
instances,  the  father's  leaving  was  followed 
by  disobedience,  decline  in  school  perform- 
ance, and  aggressive  antisocial  behavior. 
The  child  seemed  unable  to  control  himself 
and  this  loss  of  control  Is  especially  interest- 
ing in  light  of  the  observation  that  more 
people  today  come  to  psychiatrists  because 
of  a  lack  of  impulse  control. 

Several  other  recent  studies  bear  on  the 
absence  or  insoeeasibility  of  the  father  and 
all  point  to  the  same  conclusions:  A  father 
absent  for  long  periods  contributes  to  (a) 
low  motivation  for  achievement,  (b)  inabil- 
ity to  defer  inunedlate  gratification  for  later 
rewarda,  (c)  low  self-esteem,  (d)  susceptibili- 
ty to  group  Influence  and  to  Juvenile  delin- 
quency. The  absent  father  tends  to  have 
passive,  dependent  sons  lacking  in  achieve- 
ment, motivation  and  independence.  These 
are  general  findings  with,  of  course,  many 
exceptions. 

Most  children  experience  an  absent 
parent  as  rejection  and  rejection  inevitably 
breeds  resentment  and  hostility.  The  child 
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may  express  this  outwardly  in  the  form  of 
violence  or  inwardly  in  the  form  of  self- 
Injury.  The  suicide  rate  in  10  to  14  year  olds 
in  the  United  SUtes  has  doubled  and  in 
children  16  to  19  has  tripled  during  the  past 
aO  years.  These  trends  have  resulted  in  our 
society  producing  a  staggering  nimiber  of 
angry,  depressed  and  suicidal  children.  Re- 
search indicates  that  the  loss  or  absence  of 
a  parent  predisposes  a  chUd  to  a  variety  of 
emotional  disorders  that  manifest  them- 
selves immediately  or  late  In  the  child's  life. 
What  about  the  future?  What  can  we 
expect  If  the  divorce  rate  continues  to  soar? 
First  of  all.  the  quality  of  family  life  will 
continue  to  deteriorate,  prodtidng  a  society 
with  a  higher  incidence  of  mental  illness 
than  ever  before  known.  Ninety-five  percent 
of  our  hospital  beds  may  be  taken  up  by 
mentally  111  patients.  The  nature  of  this  ill- 
ness wiU  be  characterized  primarily  by  a 
lack  of  impulse  control.  In  this  impulse 
ridden  society  of  tomorrow  we  can  expect 
the  assassination  of  people  in  authority  to 
be  an  every-day  occurrence.  All  crimes  of  vi- 
olence will  increase,  even  those  within  the 
family.  Because  battered  children— if  they 
survive— tend  to  become  parents  who  in 
turn  abuse  their  children,  the  amount  of  vi- 
olence within  the  family  will  Increase  ex- 
ponentially. Aggression  turned  inward  will 
also  increase  and  the  suicide  rate  will  con- 
tinue to  soar. 

What  can  we  do  about  them?  We  must 
take  steps  to  reverse  this  process  of  produc- 
ing empty  and  angry  young  people  whose 
rage  erupts  either  in  uncontrolled  violence 
or  in  depression  and  self-destruction.  When 
a  family  disintegrates— to  reduce  it  to  its 
simplest  terms— both  chUdren  and  adults 
suffer  a  form  of  Intense  loneliness— the 
most  painful  and  most  frightening  of 
human  experiences.  Loneliness  is  so  painful 
to  even  contemplate  that  modem  psychia- 
try has  pretty  much  avoided  the  study  of  it. 
People  suffering  from  nonorganic  disorders 
prevalent  today— drug  addicts,  alcoholics, 
workaholics,  and  even  psychotics— may  in 
large  measure  be  attempting  to  avoid  the 
pain  of  loneliness.  When  a  person  is  left 
alone  on  a  raft  or  in  a  chamber  for  long  pe- 
riods of  time,  he  will  often  develop  halluci- 
nations and  other  psychotic  symptoms  to 
avoid  this  pain.  In  addition,  the  first  terrify- 
ing fear  we  experience  as  a  chUd  is  the  fear 
of  behig  abandoned,  of  being  left  alone. 
Also,  according  to  research  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Hospital  on  dying  pa- 
tients, fear  of  being  abandoned  is  one  of  the 
last  fears  we  experience  in  this  life.  And  it  Is 
my  conviction  that  because  of  divorce  and 
family  disintegration  millions  struggle  with 
loneliness  at  some  level  throughout  their 
lives— regardless  of  how  closely  they  work 
with  people.  For  professional  relationships 
can  never  give  us  the  emotional  sustenance 
and  support  that  the  close,  warm,  personal 
relationships  a  healthy  family  life  provide. 

COHCLOSIOM 

In  a  brief  look  at  research  in  this  area  we 
have  observed  the  high  divorce  rate  and 
other  trends  in  this  nation  have  a  profound 
effect  not  only  on  children  but  on  all  as- 
pects of  our  society.  As  this  divorce  rate  ex- 
ploded upward  in  the  late  eo's  and  through- 
out the  70's,  clinical  and  laboratory  research 
indicates  that  it  is  no  coincidence  that  this 
trend  was  followed  closely  by  a  parallel  in- 
crease in  Juvenile  violent  crime  and  the 
tendency  of  a  huge  segment  of  our  society 
to  use  psychoactive  drugs.  This  drug  taking 
t>egan  in  the  early  60's  among  a  few  college 
students  on  the  east  and  west  coasts.  Today 
it  involves  between  a  quarter  and  a  half  of 
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our  entire  population.  Twenty  million 
people  smoke  marijuana  dally.  A  vast  body 
of  research  has  shown  that  the  drug-taking 
population  today,  like  this  same  population 
in  the  early  60's  when  it  was  much  smaller, 
is  comprised  of  people  of  disaffection  and 
rebellion  who  tend  to  come  from  broken  and 
disorganized  homes.  This  same  vast  body  of 
research  has  shown  that  the  absence  of  a 
parent  through  death,  divorce  or  time-de- 
manding Job,  contributes  to  many  forms  of 
emotional  disorder— especially  the  anger,  re- 
belliousness, low  self-esteem,  depression, 
poor  academic  performance,  and  antisocial 
behavior  that  characterizes  dnig  users. 
Time  limits  discussing  any  detailed  recom- 
mendations for  action.  (1)  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  govenunent  must  recognize  fully 
that  families  are  the  vital  cells  that  consti- 
tute the  flesh  and  blood  of  our  society. 
When  one  family  disintegrates,  so  does  a 
part  of  our  society.  (2)  Government  must  at- 
tempt through  the  media  and  through 
every  means  possible  to  change  the  nation's 
attitude  toward  the  family  so  that  it  is  given 
the  highest  priority.  (3)  Government  must 
encourage  and  sponsor  research  into  the 
causes  of  divorce.  Because  human  behavior 
is  complex  and  multldetermlned.  research 
must  come  from  many  disciplines.  (4)  The 
government  must  help  the  nation  become 
aware  that  poor  academic  performance,  sus- 
ceptibility to  peer  influence  and  delinquent 
behavior  as  well  as  suicide  and  homicide 
have  been  found  to  be  higher  among  chil- 
dren from  divorced  homes  in  which  one  or 
both  parents  are  missing  or  frequently 
absent. 

The  disruption  of  families  not  only  im- 
poses a  vast  economic  burden  on  the  nation 
but  inflicts  upon  individual  citizens  more 
sorrow  and  suffering  than  war,  poverty  and 
inflation  combined.  Once  these  facte  are 
comprehended,  the  government  and  the 
entire  nation  will  realize  that  the  problem 
of  divorce  can  no  longer  be  neglected.  To 
spend  vast  sums  of  money  in  other  areas 
whUe  neglecting  the  area  of  divorce  Is  like 
placing  an  expensive  roof  on  a  house  while 
neglecting  a  raging  fire  in  the  basement  of 
that  house.  I  commend  this  committee  for 
beginning  an  exploration  of  this  problem.* 


SOCIETY'S  LEAGUE  AGAINST 
MOLESTERS 


HON.  DAN  SCHAEFER 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  April  28.  1983 
•  Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
during  "National  Child  Abuse  Month" 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  the  Nation  the  fine  achievements 
on  behalf  of  America's  children  of  an 
organization  of  citizens  in  Colorado- 
Society's  League  Against  Molesters 
(SLAM). 

SLAM'S  goal  is  to  assist  in  the  cre- 
ation of  a  healthier  environment  for 
our  Nation's  children.  Their  special 
focus  is  the  problem  of  child  molesting 
in  my  home  State  of  Colorado. 

Of  course,  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant obstacles  the  group  has  to  over- 
come is  public  lack  of  awareness  of  the 
problem.  The  Justice  Department  esti- 
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mates  the  number  of  children  who  are 
sexiially  abused  is  between  100,000  and 
500.000  annually,  often  caiutng  irrep- 
arable harm  to  thoae  children.  Yet. 
this  is  an  area  of  child  abuse  that  most 
people  are  unaware  of  or  would  rather 
not  talk  about. 

SLAM  has  a  community  outreach 
program  to  make  the  public  aware  of 
the  tremendous  proportions  of  the 
problem,  and  I  commend  their  spirit 
and  tenacity. 

But  their  efforts  only  begin  with 
their  educational  worlt.  They  also 
have  an  active  and  effective  legislative 
program,  encouraging  and  working  for 
implementation  of  legislation  to  help 
solve  the  difficulties  we  have. 

I  have  firsthand  knowledge  of  their 
hard  work.  While  serving  in  Colorado's 
Legislature,  I  worked  with  SLAM  in  a 
successful  effort  to  toughen  the 
State's  laws  protecting  children 
against  molesters. 

I  intend  to  continue  the  efforts  we 
began  in  Colorado  here  in  Washing- 
ton, and  I  am  loolting  forward  to  work- 
ing with  SLAM  on  these  new  chal- 
lenges. 

The  responsibility  of  protecting  our 
children,  the  future  of  this  Nation,  is 
inunense.  Thankfully,  due  to  SLAM's 
work  in  Colorado  and  to  SLAM  chap- 
ters in  other  States,  we  are  making  na- 
tionwide progress  in  heightening 
public  awareness  and  finding  solutions 
to  the  many  serious  problems  in- 
volved. 

I  encourage  any  interested  party  to 
get  in  touch  with  my  office  if  they 
would  like  additional  information  on 
SLAM.* 


WE  NEED  A  STRONG  SEALIFT 
CAPABnJTY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  mW  JBtSKT 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRSSERTATtVBS 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  in 
our  Nation  we  are  witnessing  a  drive 
by  the  administration  to  see  to  it  that 
our  armed  services  are  abundantly 
equipped  to  defend  democracy. 

The  procurement  of  thousands  of 
M-1  tanks,  Bradley  fighting  vehicles, 
spare  parts,  munitions,  and  the  rest 
will  be  of  great  use  only  if  we  ever 
need  to  defend  ourselves  from  our  Ca- 
nadian or  Mexican  friends.  For  while 
we  are  procuring  these  technologically 
advanced  marvels  of  modem  warfare, 
we  lack  the  ability  to  sealift  this 
equipment  throughout  the  world. 

Most  notedly  we  lack  even  a  minimal 
roll-on  roU-off  capability.  This  is  an- 
other example  of  how  the  administra- 
tion continues  to  demand  tax  dollars 
for  defense  things  without  first  put- 
ting the  pieces  together  by  formulat- 
ing a  global  strategic  and  tactical  plan 
that  would  provide  any  hope  for  suc- 
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cessful  completion  of  a  military  expe- 
dition. This  lack  of  maritime  industry 
preparedness  could  singularly  scuttle 
any  attempt  of  ours  to  equip  the 
forces  of  democracy  throughout  the 
world. 

Defense  analysts  have  stated  that 
less  than  10  percent  of  our  wartime 
supply  needs  could  be  maintained  by 
our  airlift  capability.  This  leaves  us 
with  one  conclusion,  we  must  rebuild 
our  maritime  sealift  fleet. 

Our  sealift  capability  must  be  Im- 
proved if  we  are  going  to  honor  our 
commitments  to  our  allies  and  ade- 
quately protect  our  vital  interests 
worldwide. 

Let  us  not  let  the  lessons  learned  in 
the  Falklands  by  our  British  friends 
pass  without  having  some  effect  on 
oiu-  maritime  planning. 

I  commend  the  following  article  to 
each  Member's  attention.  The  article 
follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  16, 1983] 

Sufplt-Ship  Shortaoi  Makes  Navy 

Fkaspdi, 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

Naval  planners  in  the  back  rooms  of  the 
Pentagon  have  their  fingers  crossed  hoping 
that  the  United  States  doesn't  have  to  fight 
a  conventional  war  far  from  home. 

The  reason  is  simple,  if  embarrassing:  we 
don't  have  the  ships  needed  to  keep  our 
troops  and  allies  supplied. 

Top-secret  Pentagon  assessmente  make 
f rightenlngly  clear  how  low  our  sealift  capa- 
bility has  simk  since  World  War  n,  when 
the  U.S.  Navy  and  Merchant  Marine  carried 
the  military  output  of  American  industry  to 
battle  fronte  around  the  globe.  That,  basi- 
cally, is  what  won  the  war. 

The  estimates,  seen  by  my  associates 
Donald  Goldberg  and  Dale  Van  Atta.  also 
show  that  the  Soviete'  ability  to  supply 
armies  on  distant  battlefields  has  been 
growing  as  ours  has  withered  away. 

What  makes  this  woeful  lack  of  tranqjort 
ability  important  is  that  the  stocks  of  muni- 
tions now  on  hand  in  western  Europe  aren't 
enough  to  keep  a  war  alive. 

As  one  top-secret  Pentagon  report  puts  it: 
"Both  U.S.  and  allied  war  reserve  stocks  in 
Europe  continue  to  be  inadequate.  A  'high- 
risk'  situation  exists  in  NATO  today  because 
a  strong  initial  defense  in  NATO  cannot  be 
sustained  until  the  supply  pipeline,  support- 
ed by  the  U.S.  Industrial  base,  is  estab- 
lished." 

In  other  words,  the  United  States  is  still 
the  "arsenal  of  democracy"  that  it  was  in 
World  War  II,  but  there  is  no  longer  a  way 
of  shipping  the  arsenal's  output  to  where 
it's  needed. 

The  importance  of  a  sealift  capability— If 
it  was  ever  in  doubt— was  made  clear  by  the 
Falkland  Islands  mini-war,  which  the  Brit- 
ish won  largely  because  they  were  able  to 
press  Into  service  their  civilian  ships.  Includ- 
ing the  Queen  EHlzabeth  II. 

Unfortunately,  the  United  States  has  no 
QE  II  or  enough  other  civilian  ships  to  draft 
for  wartime  duty.  Here's  what  we  have 
available  to  rely  on  in  case  of  a  national 
emergency: 

The  Military  Sealift  Command  Controlled 
Fleet  of  134  government-owned  ships.  Un- 
fortunately, "less  thain  three  dozen  ships 
are  estimated  to  be  ideally  suited  for  seaUft 
of  military  supplies,"  according  to  an  inter- 
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nal  White  House  document,  which  adds, 
with  some  imderstatement.  that  the  fleet's 
"principal  weakness  Is  that  it  can  only  carry 
a  small  share  of  the  military  cargo  likely  to 
be  needed." 

The  National  Defense  Reserve  Fleet  of 
2S4  ships  that  supposedly  will  be  ready  to  go 
within  three  to  eight  weeks.  As  of  October, 
IMl.  130  of  these  ships  were  at  least  30 
years  old. 

The  U.S.  flag  Merchant  Marine  of  578  pri- 
vately o«med  ships.  But  only  30  percent  of 
this  fleet  is  considered  useful  for  the  food 
and  munitions  that  fighting  forces  need. 

The  343-ship  "effectively  UA-controUed" 
fleet  owned  by  American  companies  or  indi- 
viduals and  registered  with  foreign  coun- 
tries. But  only  about  15  of  these  ships  are 
capable  of  carrying  dry  cargo,  and  only  52  of 
the  tankers  are  suitable  for  military  use. 
Furthermore,  these  foreign  flag  ships  are 
manned  by  non-American  crews,  whose  en- 
thusiasm for  getting  shot  at  in  an  American 
war  is  understandably  suspect. 

Free  world  shipping,  some  600  ships. 
About  400  of  these  might  be  availitble,  but 
there's  no  estimate  of  how  many  would  ac- 
tually be  militarily  useful. 

Some  20.000  ships  owned  by  non-commu- 
nist nations,  capable  of  carrying  600  million 
tons  of  cargo.  But  few  are  likely  to  come 
rushing  to  America's  aid— at  least  in  time  to 
do  any  good.* 


THE  SOUTH  SHORE  RECORD— 30 
YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OP  mW  TOKK 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRBSSirrATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3.  1983 

•  BCr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Long  Island,  in  the  five  towns  which 
lie  within  my  congressional  district,  is 
a  weekly  newspaper  Itnown  as  the 
South  Shore  Record.  It  is  not  your 
tjrpical  weeltly.  It  is  a  hybrid  newspa- 
per that  provides  its  readers  with  all 
the  local  news,  but  with  a  style  and 
competence  of  major  daily  publica- 
tions. 

In  a  sense,  the  South  Shore  Record 
has  too.  While  not  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  daily  newspapers,  the  South 
Shore  Record  nevertheless  publishes 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Nation's  largest 
circulating  daily,  the  New  York  £>aily 
News,  as  well  as  the  New  York  Times, 
which  many  consider  the  finest  news- 
paper in  the  world.  In  addition,  one  of 
the  Nation's  top  afternoon  newspa- 
pers, Newsday,  publishes  on  Long 
Island.  So  the  people  of  the  five  towns 
and  the  surrounding  area  served  by 
the  South  Shore  Record  are  used  to 
fine  newspapers.  If  a  weekly  were  to 
succeed  in  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District,  it  would  have  to  be  good. 

The  South  Shore  Record,  which  this 
year  reached  its  30th  birthday,  has 
shown  it  can  publish  alongside  the 
best.  Year  after  year,  it  receives  its 
share  of  Journalism  awards.  This  year, 
the  weeltly  newspaper  garnered  no  less 
than  three  top  statewide  Journalism 
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prises.  There  were  108  nukjor  newspa- 
pers ctHnpeting. 

The  South  Shore  Record  was  a  f  Irst- 
prtee  winner  for  advertising  excellence 
and  copped  two  second-place  awards 
for  best  editorials  and  best  humorous 
writing.  The  editorials  were  written  by 
the  publisher.  Plorrle  Schwartzberg. 
The  South  Shore  Record's  Harrier 
Lesser  wrote  the  humor  columns. 

r  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sa- 
luting the  South  Shore  Record  as  an 
example  of  hometown,  local  journal- 
ism at  Its  best.* 


MIDEAST  B4APS  REVISED  AT 
STATE 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OrMABTLAIlS 
Dl  THK  HOUSE  OF  RXFRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  over 
1  year  I  have  been  corresponding  with 
officials  at  the  State  Department  on 
behalf  of  one  of  my  constituents.  Mr. 
Martin  MlUer,  concerning  the  manner 
in  which  the  Department  maps  depict 
the  area  know  as  the  West  Bank.  In  a 
January  1983  response  to  my  latest  In- 
quiry, the  Acting  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relations,  Alvln 
Paul  Drischler,  says  that  under  the 
now  current  guidelines; 

The  West  Bank  and  Gaza  Strip  are  not  de- 
picted as  the  territory  of  any  Middle  East- 
em  States. 

It  had  in  the  past  been  shown  as 
part  of  Jordan. 

Recently,  Mr.  Miller  wrote  an  article 
on  this  subject,  which  appeared  in 
both  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  the 
Jewish  Week.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  Mr.  Miller's  article. 
[From  the  Jewish  Week.  Apr.  31-27. 1983} 
Stats  Dxpasthzmt  Rxvisks  Miokast  Maps 

(By  Martin  H.  MiUer) 
The  United  States  Department  of  State 
has  reluctantly  decided  to  change  the  new 
official  maps  of  the  Middle  East.  It  took 
months  of  questioning  of  State  Department 
mapping  practices  to  elicit  the  decision. 

The  State  department  will  cease  showing 
Samaria  and  Judea  as  part  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Jordan.  The  State  Department  geogra- 
pher issued  a  directive  to  that  effect  last 
fall,  but  the  department  has  been  unwilling 
to  announce  its  action. 

While  the  change  is  historic,  the  State  De- 
partment persists  in  its  refusal  to  portray 
accurately  the  correct  status  of  Jordan  or  of 
the  territories  King  Hussein  lost  to  Israel  in 
the  1967  Six-Day  War.  Maps  and  their  ac- 
companying written  descriptions  will  contin- 
ue to  employ  the  political  misnomer  "West 
Bank." 

A  GKIRHATION  MISIIirOKiam 

The  State  Department  can  take  credit  for 
misinforming  a  generation  of  Americans 
about  the  status  of  an  area  which  has  been 
vital  to  United  States  foreign  policy.  To 
presidents  of  the  United  States,  secretaries 
of  state,  members  of  congress,  directors  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  national 
wcurlty  advisers.  Journalists,  students,  and 
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the  general  public,  the  3,200  square  miles  on 
the  West  bank  of  the  Jordan  River  has 
seemed  to  be  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Jordan. 
For  this  is  the  way  the  area  has  been  pre- 
sented on  official  U.S.  government  maps 
and  write-up  even  though  it  has  been  taken 
by  Jordan's  British-armed,  British-trained 
Arab  Legion  In  the  War  of  1948  in  contra- 
vention of  a  United  Nations  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  partition  of  Palestine. 

In  small  State  Department  maps  the  area 
has  simply  been  shown  as  part  of  Jordan.  In 
larger  maps,  the  area  has  been  shown 
within  the  boundary  lines  of  Jordan  with 
n^»rkinga  to  indicate  that  it  Is  Israeli-occu- 
pied. 

This  is  the  way  the  area  has  been  present- 
ed, too,  in  atlases,  encyclopedias,  almanacs, 
dictionaries,  textbooks,  and  other  reference 
works.  Non-government  publishers  have  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  the  State  Department's 
Office  of  the  Geographer  and  Bureau  of 
Near  Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs. 

The  result  of  the  misinformation  from 
every  side  is  that  an  American  who  looks  at 
a  map  of  the  area  or  reads  about  it  could 
ask  consciously  or  subconsciously,  "What  is 
Israel  doing  here?  It  belongs  to  Jordan."  Im- 
mediately Israel  is  labelled  as  a  transgres- 
sor. President  Reagan's  'Middle  East  initia- 
tive," which  called  for  the  transfer  of  the 
"West  Bank"  and  the  140-8quare-mile  Gaza 
Strip  into  a  confederation  with  Jordan, 
seems  reasonable  to  such  background. 

BXPOSKD  m  ARTICLE 

The  State  Department's  role  in  dissemi- 
nating the  erroneous  perceptions  about 
Israel,  Jordan,  and  the  "West  Bank"  was  re- 
lated in  an  article  by  this  writer  in  The 
Jewish  Week  for  March  4-10,  1983,  intro- 
duced with  the  headline,  "How  State  De- 
partment's maps  contradict  history." 

The  article  told  how  Dr.  Lewis  M.  Alexan- 
der, director  of  the  State  Department's 
Office  of  the  Geographer,  had  acknowl- 
edged that  only  Great  Britain  and  Pakistan 
had  ever  recognized  the  sovereignty  of 
Jordan  over  the  so-called  "West  Bank.""  The 
United  SUtes  did  not,  nor  did  the  United 
Nations,  nor  even  the  members  of  the  Arab 
League.  "The  article  noted  that  Alexander 
failed  to  explain  why  the  SUte  Department 
had  nevertheless  given  the  area  to  Jordan  in 
perpetuity  or  until  Jordan  would  be  willing 
to  meet  with  Israel,  Egypt,  the  United 
States,  and  representatives  of  the  Arab  resi- 
dente  of  the  "West  Bank"  and  agree  upon 
boundaries. 

The  article  asked  why  Alexander  made  no 
attempt  to  explain  why  his  map  of  the 
world  showed  Russian-occupied  Latvia,  Es- 
thonla,  and  Lithuania  as  a  solid  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  but  his  office  refuses  to  recog- 
nize the  change  in  the  Middle  East  as  a 
result  of  the  War  of  1967.  "Surely,  If  the 
Office  of  Geographer  Is  applying  morality 
to  its  cartography,  it  should  acknowledge 
that  Jordan  had  no  legal  claim  to  the  'West 
Bank'  in  1949;  that  it  had  even  less  after 
1967  when  it  attacked  Israel  after  being 
lu^ed  by  Israel  not  to,  and  lost  the  area  to 
Israel,  and  most  certainly  none  after  1974 
when  King  Hussein  renounced  Jordan's 
claims  to  the  area  at  the  Arab  League"s 
Rabat  Conference." 

DIKBCTIVa  ISSUXD 

On  Sept.  30,  1983,  the  Department  of 
SUte  acknowledged  indirectly  the  accuracy 
of  the  charges  in  The  Jewish  Week  article 
by  issuing  a  directive  from  Dr.  Alexander  to 
the  CIA  and  ten  other  government  agencies 
'to  ensure  that  all  United  States  govern- 
ment maps  of  the  West  Bank,  Gaza  Strip, 
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and  Golan  Heights  clearly  and  consistently 
reflect  the  United  SUtes'  legal  position." 
The  government  map  makers  were  told, 
"maps  should  not  designate  or  depict  (the 
West  Bank  and  Oua  Strip)  as  sovereign  ter- 
ritory of  any  Middle  Eastern  country." 

The  government  agencies  were  not  given 
even  a  hint  that  the  directive  represented  a 
change  from  IS  years  of  providing  incorrect 
information,  nor  was  guidance  given  for  cor- 
recting the  written  descriptions  that  would 
accompany  the  new  maps. 

The  SUte  Department  initially  promised 
to  correct  the  maps  in  a  letter  to  Rep.  Mi- 
chael D.  Barnes  dated  July  13.  1983.  This 
was  in  response  to  a  letter  Barnes  had  writ- 
ten on  March  11.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations  Powell  A.  Moore 
wrote,  "We  certainly  agree  with  Mr.  Miller 
that  maps  prepared  by  the  UJS.  government 
should  be  consistent  with  U.S.  policy."  Also, 
"You  may  be  assured  that  as  new  editions  of 
maps  of  this  region  are  prepared  we  will 
make  every  effort  to  see  that  they  accura- 
tedly  reflect  U.S.  policy.""  However,  it  was 
not  possible  to  tell  from  Moore's  letter— de- 
spite it  having  taken  four  months— what  the 
SUte  Department  was  actuaUy  going  to  do. 

POLLOWUP  BY  BARITKS 

Barnes'  next  letter,  dated  Aug.  9,  included 
a  plea  to  release  accurate  daU  In  time  for 
the  publishers  of  1983  almanacs  to  correct 
their  maps  and  texts.  It  took  two  full 
months  for  the  polite  but  non-informative 
SUte  Department  reply. 

Barnes  has  written  additional  letters.  His 
latest,  on  Dec.  3,  provided  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment with  text  to  assist  the  CIA  in  correct- 
ing its  report  on  Jordan  in  the  CIA  1983 
World  Pactbook.  The  CIA"s  director  of 
media  relations  told  me  that  the  SUte  De- 
partment had  not  supplied  the  material. 

The  consequence  of  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment's failure  to  act  is  that  the  CIA  may 
correct  its  maps  but  nevertheless  perpetuate 
for  still  another  year  misinformation  about 
Jordan.  In  the  text  of  the  1982  CIA  World 
Pactbook,  for  example.  East  Jerusalem  and 
the  so-called  "West  Bank"  are  part  of 
Jordan. 

Dr.  Alexander's  directive  for  changes  in 
the  new  maps  of  the  Middle  East  raises 
questions  the  SUte  Department  ignored  in 
its  letters  to  Rep.  Barnes.  For  example,  why 
does  the  SUte  Department  follow  one  prac- 
tice where  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned 
but  a  different  practice  where  Israel  is  con- 
cerned even  though,  unlike  the  Soviet 
Union,  there  is  no  question  about  Israel's 
being  the  legal  administering  power  over 
the  territory  mapped? 

Why  does  the  SUte  Department  treat 
Israel  differently  from  the  way  it  has  treat- 
ed Jordan  since  the  War  of  1948? 

Why  has  the  SUte  Department  refused 
for  more  than  a  year  to  provide  a  forthright 
sUtement  of  Just  what  constitutes  Jordan? 

AN  HISTORIC  KAP 

On  Dec.  10  Dr.  Alexander  gave  me  a 
sketch  map  incorporating  the  changes  or- 
dered by  his  directive.  This  is  an  historic 
map.  In  my  presence  Dr.  Alexander  drew  in 
a  series  of  dashes  to  separate  the  "West 
Bank""  from  Jordan.  "This  Is  the  first  map  to 
leave  the  SUte  Department  which  does  not 
depict  the  "West  Bank"  as  part  of  Jordan. 
Alexander  wrote  in  his  signature  and  the 
date  on  the  bottom  of  the  map. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  writer,  the  new 
maps  of  the  Middle  East  drawn  according  to 
the  geographer's  directive  will  project  seri- 
ous flaws.  A  fully  accurate  map  of  the 
"West  Bank"  would  show  by  color  harmony 
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and  boundary  lines  that  the  area  is  adminis- 
tered by  laraeL  In  actual  fact,  the  U.8.  has 
no  legal  right  to  designate  the  area  as  the 
"West  Bank"  as  this  was  never  an  official 
designation  by  the  nations  govemlDC  the 
area.  indtuUng  Jordan  and  Great  Britain. 
Moreover,  the  legal  administering  author- 
ity, the  SUte  of  Israel,  designated  the  area 
in  February.  1968.  as  "Judea"  and  "Sama- 
ria." 

Also,  any  refermoe  the  State  Department 
feels  oompeUed  to  make  to  the  future  status 
of  the  area  should  be  presented  not  on  the 
body  of  the  map  but  in  the  same  way  as 
with  other  countries,  as  a  footnote.  This  is 
the  place  for  any  noUtion  that  the  Camp 
David  Accords  call  for  negotiations  to  settle 
the  future  sovereignty  and  boundaries  of 
the  area. 

The  Department  of  SUte  Bulletin.  "The 
Official  Monthly  Record  of  United  States 
Foreign  Policy."  dated  March  1983  and  dis- 
tributed during  the  first  week  of  April,  con- 
tains a  map  which  includes  the  Middle  East. 
It  follows  Alexander's  directive.  Jordan  is 
shown  accurately  on  a  published  SUte  De- 
partment map  for  the  first  time  in  more 
than  15  years. 

But  the  Department  continues  to  refuse 
to  provide  a  sUtement  of  what  constitutes 
Jordan.  When  I  asked  John  Herbst,  political 
officer  of  the  Bureau  of  Near  Eastern  and 
South  Asian  Affairs,  why  Alexander  was  not 
permitted  to  issue  a  simple  sUtement  to 
enable  writers  to  correct  the  descriptions  of 
Jordan  in  government  and  nongovernment 
publications,  his  answer  was,  "the  matter  is 
under  consideration." 

When  I  reminded  Herbst  that  the  ques- 
tion had  been  settled  in  May  1982  when  his 
Bureau  agreed  to  correct  the  maps,  he  did 
not  lose  equanimity  but  repeated,  "the 
matter  is  under  consideration."* 
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your  loss  and  the  loss  to  San  Diego 
and  America.* 


RECOGNITION  OF  ARMENIAN 
MARTTR8'  DAY 


DEATH  OP  LOWELL  DAVIES 


HON.  JIM  BATES 

OPCAUPORKIA 
nr  THE  BOUSE  OF  RKPRXSENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  on 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  take  a  few  moments  to 
note  the  death  of  a  prominent  San 
Diego  attorney  and  a  longtime  leader 
with  Old  Globe  Theater.  Lowell 
Davies,  who  died  Prlday,  April  29.  at 
the  age  of  86. 

Mr.  Lowell  Davies.  who  was  honored 
as  "Mr.  San  Diego"  in  1979  by  the  San 
Diego  Rotary  Club,  served  on  the  Old 
Globe's  board  of  directors  for  43  years, 
31  of  them  as  president.  He  became 
chairman  of  the  Ololie's  board  of  di- 
rectors in  1976  and  honorary  life 
chairman  in  January. 

Though  confined  to  a  wheelchair,  he 
greeted  Queen  EHlzabeth  II  when  she 
visited  the  Old  Globe  in  February.  It 
was  one  of  the  highlights  of  his  life. 

Former  Congressman  Clair  Burgener 
said  Davies  "was  a  giant  of  a  man  who 
made  the  Old  Globe  Theatre  what  it  is 
today." 

To  his  wife  Darlene.  his  sons, 
Thomas  and  John,  and  his  daughters. 
Estelle  and  Helen,  and  other  family 
members,  our  heartfelt  sjrmpathy  for 


HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

ormwTOKK 

nr  THK  HOUSE  or  REPRESEIfTATtVBS 

Titesday,  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  1.5  million 
Armenian  men.  women,  and  children 
who  were  victims  of  a  premeditated 
campaign  by  Turkish  authorities  from 
1915-23  to  exterminate  the  Armenian 
population. 

It  is  imperative  that  their  persecu- 
tion and  their  murders  not  be  forgot- 
ten. If  anything  worthwhile  can  come 
of  such  a  tragedy,  it  is  that  it  must 
serve  as  a  lesson  for  all  mankind. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  have  already 
noted  that  Hitler  pointed  to  the 
world's  indifference  to  the  Armenian 
slaughters  when  he  set  forth  on  his 
own  genocide  of  the  Jewish  people. 
Both  of  these  dark  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  humanity  must  be  imprinted 
again  and  again  on  our  memories  so 
we  are  never  allowed  to  forget.  It  is  ap- 
propriate, therefore,  that  the  U.S. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Coimcil  has 
unanimously  resolved  to  include  the 
Armenian  genocide  in  its  museum  and 
educational  programs. 

This  13th  congressional  recognition 
of  Armenian  Martsms'  Day  is  impor- 
tant for  another  reason,  too.  And  that 
is  to  pay  tribute  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  approximately  600.000 
Armenian  Americans  living  in  the 
United  States  today.  Most  of  them  lost 
relatives  and  loved  ones  in  this  at- 
tempted annihilation,  and  yet  they 
have  not  allowed  themselves  to 
become  Incapacitated  by  their  tragedy. 
BCany  of  them  have  become  active 
leaders  in  their  commimities.  Their 
will  to  live  and  to  flourish,  while  keep- 
ing their  heritage  alive,  is  a  testament 
to  the  truth  of  the  words  spoken  by 
William  Faulluier  as  he  received  his 
Nobel  Prize  in  1950:  "I  beUeve  that 
man  will  not  merely  endure:  he  will 
prevail."* 


COMMENDING  MR.  ED  WALTON 
STACK  AND  MR.  HENRY 
THOMAS  MURPHY 


HON.  WILLIAM  HILL  BONER 

OrTKNNXSSES 
HI  THE  HOUSE  or  RXPRESEMTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  commend  Mr. 
Ed  Walton  Stack  and  Mr.  Henry 
Thomas  Murphy  of  Cedar  Hill,  Tenn., 
for  being  awarded  the  prestigious  Car- 
negie Medal  diulng  the  recent  meeting 
of  the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commls- 
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sion.  The  medals,  which  were  accom- 
panied by  grants  of  $2,600.  were 
awarded  in  recognition  of  their  heroic 
rescue  of  two  passengers  from  a  fiery 
airplane  crash  In  September  1981. 
After  seeing  the  plane  crash.  Mr. 
Stack,  a  highway  maintenance  fore- 
man and  Mr.  Murphy,  a  mechanic, 
both  ran  to  the  plane.  As  fuel  leaked 
from  one  of  the  plane's  tanks,  the  two 
men  forced  open  the  plane's  door.  Mr. 
Murphy  pulled  a  passenger.  Mr.  Curtis 
R.  Cothran.  from  the  wreckage  as  the 
plane  caught  fire.  Despite  rapidly 
spreading  flames  and  increasing  heat. 
Mr.  Stack  then  partially  entered  the 
plane,  seized  another  passenger,  Mr. 
Charlie  H.  Cothem.  and  pulled  him 
out.  Cothem  recovered  from  extensive 
second-degree  bums,  and  Stack  recov- 
ered from  lesser  bums. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  men  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  bravery  in  this 
rescue.  Putting  aside  their  own  safety, 
these  men  risked  their  lives  to  save 
two  people  they  did  not  Icnow.  Clearly 
these  heroes  exhibited  the  biblical 
scripture  which  is  inscribed  on  the 
Camegle  Medal: 

Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that 
a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  Mr. 
Stack  and  Mr.  Murphy  for  receiving 
this  medal  and  also  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Com- 
mission. EsUbllshed  April  15.  1904.  by 
Andrew  Camegle,  the  Carnegie  Hero 
Fimd  Commission  was  created  to  rec- 
ognize outstanding  acts  of  selfless  her- 
oism performed  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  We  sometimes  hear  the 
question  asked:  "Where  have  all  the 
heroes  gone?"  The  courageous  acts  of 
Mr.  Stack  and  Mr.  Murphy  and  the 
recognition  given  by  the  Carnegie 
Hero  Fund  Commission  to  heroic 
deeds  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  serve  as  reminders  that  the 
heroes  have  gone  nowhere;  they  are 
still  among  us  ready  and  willing  to  act 
when  the  occasion  requires.* 


RETIREMENT  OF  COACH 
CHARLES  R.  SCHMTTTER 


HON.  BOB  CARR 

OP  mCHIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRXSENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  Charles  R. 
Schmltter,  the  varsity  fencing  coach 
at  Michigan  State  University,  is  retir- 
ing this  month  after  coaching  the 
Spartans  since  1938.  Coach  Schmltter 
leaves  Michigan  State  with  a  long  tra- 
dition of  service  to  the  school  and  to 
the  sport  of  fencing. 

Mr.  Schmltter  was  the  first  varsity 
fencing  letterman  in  the  history  of  the 
University  of  Detroit,  graduating  from 
that  school  in  1930.  In  1956,  he 
became  the  first  American-bom  reclpi- 
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ent  of  a  fencing  master's  diploma  from 
the  National  Academy  of  Naples.  Italy. 

During  his  45  years  as  Michigan 
State's  coach.  Charles  Schmitter 
served  the  sport  of  fencing  with  dis- 
tinction. He  was  a  member  of  the 
NCAA's  rules  committee  for  11  years; 
a  coach  of  the  1959  Pan  American 
team;  and  a  member  of  the  1960  and 
1964  Olympic  fendng  committees.  His 
teams  twice  won  Big  Ten  champion- 
ships. 

In  1970.  Coach  Schmitter  was  named 
to  the  Helms  Foundation  Fencing  Hall 
of  Fame,  having  earlier  been  named 
Fencing  Coach  of  the  Year  by  the  Na- 
tional Fencing  Coaches  Association. 

As  a  coach  for  45  years.  Coach 
Schmitter  has  contributed  immeasur- 
ably to  the  lives  of  the  hundreds  of 
athletes  he  trained  and  to  the  entire 
Michigan  State  community.  I  Join 
with  his  many  students,  friends,  and 
coUeagues  in  extending  my  thanks  for 
his  service  and  my  best  wishes  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement.* 
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Just  like  the  ship  we  aee  here  snd  like 
many  others  that  aaUed  from  Europe  bring- 
ing immigrants  over  to  America  our  friend- 
ship sailed  through  rougher  seas  and 
smoother  waters.  As  President  Reagan  said 
In  his  proclamation  regarding  the  tricenten- 
nlal  anniversanr.  "Despite  tht  legacy  of  two 
world  wars  which  found  us  on  opposing 
sides.  West  Germany  and  the  United  SUtes 
have  forged  an  exceptionally  close  relation- 
ship during  the  past  three  decades.  The  s»k- 
cess  of  the  Marshail  Plan,  the  Berlin  airlift, 
and  the  ensuing  NATO  partnership  have  led 
to  a  recognition  of  our  common  democratic 
ideals  and  Joint  interest  in  Western  econom- 
ic and  political  strength." 

This  stamp  then  will  be  a  messenger.  It 
will  carry  these  historic  facts  to  aU  comers 
of  the  world,  lict  it  be  known  everywhere 
that  by  commemorating  this  tricentennlal. 
American  and  Germans  pay  tribute  to  their 
common  culture,  to  shared  values,  traditions 
and  aspirations.* 


TRICENTENNIAL      OF 
SETTLEMENT        IN 
COMMEMORATED 


GERMAN 
AMERICA 


INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION 
AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMAIIY 

or  CALDOKHIA 
IH  THI  HOUSE  OP  RKPRKSENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  3, 1983 
•  Mi.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  that  today  marks  the  tri- 
centennlal anniversary  of  German  set- 
tlement in  America.  To  commemorate 
this  occasion,  Germany  and  the 
United  States  have  issued  Jointly  a 
commemorative  stamp.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  issuance  of  the  stamp.  His 
Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany.  Dr. 
Peter  Hermes  made  the  following  re- 
marks: 

Today  we  witness  the  presentation  of  the 
Stamp  dedicated  to  the  commemoration  of 
the  German-American  tricentennlal.  The 
design  shows  the  "Concord, "  a  sailing  ship 
which  carried  those  thirteen  families  from 
Krefeld.  Germany  over  to  the  shores  of 
Pennsylvania.  Her  sails  are  all  set  and  full- 
blown. She  was  a  sturdy  ship,  as  we  can  see, 
solid  as  the  German-American  friendship 
which  shall  carry  us  Into  the  Future. 

Today,  the  descendants  of  those  immi- 
grants and  the  seven  million  that  were  to 
follow  form  the  largest  single  ethnic  group 
in  America.  Their  number  is  60  millions.  Not 
all  of  the  German  immigrants  have  set  to 
■ea  with  "fair  winds  and  following  seas."  In 
fact,  many  chose  or  were  forced  to  leave  a 
continent  plagued  by  wars,  political  turmoil, 
crises  and  oppression.  They  found  a  home, 
freedom  and  opportunity  tills  side  of  the  At- 
lantic They  have  been  absorbed  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  social  fabric  and 
life.  Today  they  are  Americans.  But  what 
makes  it  so  encouraging  for  all  of  us  is  that 
those  Americans  still  remember  their  Euro- 
pean roots.  This  awareness  creates  a  trans- 
atlantic dimension  which  comes  from  the 
heart. 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANEHA 

orcAurommA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3, 1983 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
always  felt  that  knowledge  of  foreign 
languages  is  as  vital  to  our  national  se- 
curity as  the  development  of  new 
weapons  or  the  training  of  our  service- 
men. Adm.  Bobby  Inman.  a  former 
Deputy  Director  of  the  CIA  with  a 
lifetime's  experience  in  intelligence 
work,  shares  this  view,  declaring  in 
1981  hearings  that  "The  importance  of 
adequate  foreign  language  capability 
in  the  Intelligence  community  cannot 
be  overstated.  .  .  .  The  foreign  lan- 
guage capability  of  our  country  is  poor 
and  getting  worse."  This  concern  was 
reiterated  in  the  final  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Foreign 
Language  and  International  Studies, 
which  noted  a  "serious  deterioration 
in  this  country's  language  and  re- 
search capacity,  at  a  time  when  an  in- 
creasingly hazardous  international 
military,  political,  and  economic  envi- 
romnent  is  making  unprecedented  de- 
mands on  America's  resources." 

This  concern  has  already  been  acted 
on  by  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress. 
The  Department  of  Defense,  under  in- 
structions contained  in  the  1983  de- 
fense authorization,  is  currently  pre- 
paring a  report  on  the  need  for  study 
and  understanding  of  foreign  lan- 
guages and  nations.  But  our  efforts 
have  been  hampered  by  the  current 
administration,  which  has  persisted  in 
attacking  the  international  education 
programs  authorized  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act  and  the  Fulbright-Hays 
Act.  These  programs  were  funded  at 
$26  million  in  1983— rejecting  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  57  percent  cut 
from  1982— but  for  1984.  the  adminis- 
tration has  requested  that  they  be 
zeroed  out  entirely. 
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I  would  like  to  advise  my  coUeagues 
today  that  support  for  these  programs 
has  come  from  an  unexpected  source: 
Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger. 
In  a  March  11  letter  to  Secretary  of 
Education  Terrel  Bell.  Secretary 
Weinberger  expressed  his  serious  con- 
cern, shared  by  "distinguished  leaders 
in  .  .  .  the  defense  and  academic  com- 
munities." over  the  proposed  elimina- 
tion of  the  international  education 
programs.  In  fact,  the  Secretary  con- 
cluded his  letter  by  urging  Secretary 
Bell  "to  consider  restoring,  and  if  pos- 
sible, increasing"  funding  for  these 
programs. 

To  note  one  example  of  the  danger- 
ous Imbalance  which  faces  us:  There 
are  currently  more  teachers  of  EInglish 
in  the  Soviet  Union  than  there  are 
students  of  Russian  in  the  United 
States.  In  view  of  the  almost  incon- 
ceivable stakes  involved  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviets,  I  beUeve  it  is 
both  foolish  and  foolhardy  to  tolerate 
this  situation.  Yet  as  Secretary  Wein- 
berger's letter  notes,  the  zerolng-out 
of  the  international  education  pro- 
grams would  eliminate  fimdlng  for  90 
foreign  language  and  area  studies  re- 
source centers.  14  of  which  focus  on 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 
Despite  its  concern  over  the  state  of 
our  national  security— a  concern 
which  I  believe  is  Justified,  and  which 
is  shared  by  all  of  us— the  administra- 
tion is  asking  us  to  abandon  what 
meager  efforts  we  are  making  to 
better  imderstand  our  most  important 
adversary.  Frankly,  if  our  own  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  questions  the  wisdom 
of  this  course,  we  should  certainly 
think  twice  about  pursuing  it— and,  I 
believe,  should  seriously  consider  in- 
creasing funding  for  these  vital  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert 
Secretary  Weinberger's  letter  in  the 
Record  for  my  colleagues'  reference, 
and  I  hope  it  will  help  enlighten  them 
as  to  the  importance  of  international 
studies— not  only  for  our  children's 
education,  but  for  our  defense  and  for 
our  Nation's  security. 

Thx  Skcrktabt  op  Dkpkmsb. 
Waahirtgton,  D.C..  Manh  11. 1983. 
Hon.  T.  H.  Bkll, 
Secretary  of  Education, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Ted:  I  recently  learned  that  the  pro- 
posed 1984  budget  for  "International  Educa- 
tion and  Foreign  Language  Studies,"  (Title 
VI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1980  as 
amended  and  Sec.  102(bK6)  of  the  Ful- 
bright-Hays Act),  has  been  reduced  from  its 
1983  level  of  (26  million  to  zero. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  about  the  zero- 
funding  of  this  program,  and  would  urge 
you  to  consider  restoring  these  funds  at 
least  to  the  1983  level.  My  concern  Is  shared 
by  other  officials  within  the  Department  of 
Defense,  and  members  of  the  academic  com- 
munity on  whom  we  depend  for  both  a  solid 
research  base  in  area  studies,  as  well  as  for 
production  of  foreign  language  specialists. 

The  erosion  of  our  national  expertise  in 
foreign  languages  and  area  studies  is  also  of 
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concern  to  House  and  Senate  Anned  Serv- 
ices Committees.  The  Conference  Report  ac- 
OMnpanylng  the  Department  of  Defense  Au- 
thortiatlon  Act  of  1983  requires  Defense  to 
undertake  an  asaenment  of  the  need  for  "a 
national  research  resource  baae  which  pro- 
motes the  study  and  understanding  of  for- 
eign languages  and  nations,  in  particular, 
the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  ." 

We  are  now  in  the  process  of  conducting 
this  study  as  required  by  the  conferees,  and 
expect  to  have  a  report  of  our  findings  and 
recommendations  available  within  a  year. 
We  will  be  happy  to  keep  you  or  your  staff 
informed  of  our  progren.  Working  with  us 
on  this  project  is  a  group  of  distinguished 
leaders  in  this  area,  drawn  equally  from  the 
defense  and  academic  communities.  It  was 
the  consensus  of  this  group  that  the  elimi- 
nation of  funds  for  International  Education 
and  Foreign  Language  Studies  will  seriously 
impair  the  nation's  ability  to  maintain  even 
a  modest  program  in  this  area.  I  understand 
that  this  cut  eliminates  funding  for  the  na- 
tion's 90  Foreign  Language  and  Area  Stud- 
ies Resource  Centers,  14  of  which  focus  on 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe;  700 
fellowships  for  students  to  pursue  advanced 
degrees;  the  nation's  entire  research  pro- 
gram devoted  to  developing  teaching  mate- 
rials for  170  different  foreign  languages; 
and  ftmdlng  for  four  Fulbright-Hays  pro- 
grams that  in  the  past  have  annually  sup- 
ported more  than  1,000  scholars,  teachers, 
and  prospective  teachers  in  foreign  lan- 
guages and  area  studies. 

Consequently,  I  would  luge  you  to  consid- 
er restoring,  and  If  possible.  Increasing  the 
funds  for  International  Education  and  For- 
eign Language  Studies. 
Sincerely, 

Caspar  WmiBiHGBiL* 


WESLEY  VILLAGE— NA-nONAL 
OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OP  PKHRSTLVAIflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1983 

•  Mi.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  non- 
profit facilities  for  the  aging  in  Penn- 
sylvania are  providing  skiUed  and  com- 
passionate care  for  older  Americans. 
Through  this  care  they  recognize  the 
dignity  and  intrinsic  worth  of  these 
older  Americans  and  provide  commu- 
nity support  for  the  aging  through 
their  facilities. 

It  is  fitting  and  appropriate,  there- 
fore. Mr.  Speaker,  that  during  the 
month  of  May,  which  has  been  desig- 
nated as  "National  Older  Americans 
Month."  we  recognize  and  pay  tribute 
to  the  services  rendered  by  these  non- 
profit faculties. 

In  particular.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
recognize  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
Wesley  Village,  located  in  Luzerne 
County.  Pa.,  for  the  excellent,  caring, 
and  compassionate  service  which  it 
has  rendered  so  many  people  in  the 
few  years  since  it  has  been  established. 

I  think  it  is  particularly  appropriate 
that  we  acknowledge  Wesley  Village 
and  its  counterpart  nonprofit  facilities 
during  the  week  of  May  8  through  14. 
which  has  been  proclaimed  as  "Homes 
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for  the  Aged  Week"  in  many  of  the 
municipalities  throughout  the  11th 
District  of  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  Join  with  the  many  municipalities 
in  my  district  in  recognizing  Homes 
for  the  Aged  Week  and  in  wishing  to 
Wesley  Village  and  its  cotmterpart  fa- 
cilities many,  many  more  years  of 
good  fortune  In  the  service  of  man- 
kind.* 


CUBAN  POET  ARMANDO 
VALLADARES 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OPMAXTLAHD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1983 

•  Mi.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
for  the  Record  an  article  that  i^ 
peared  in  the  February  edition  of 
Matchbox  on  the  release  of  Armando 
Valladares  from  a  Cuban  prison. 
Matchbox  is  a  monthly  publication  by 
Amnesty  International  U.S.A.  which 
describes  the  plight  of  political  prison- 
ers throughout  the  world. 

On  a  ntmiber  of  occasions  I  wrote  to 
Cuban  authorities  on  Mr.  Valladares' 
behalf.  After  more  than  22  years  in 
prison.  Mr.  Valladares  was  released 
last  October.  The  article  which  I  am 
submitting  for  the  Record  includes  ex- 
amples of  Mr.  Valladares  poetry  and 
recounts  some  of  his  experiences  in 
prison. 

The  article  follows: 

CuBAM  Poet  Prkkd  Atter  22  Tears 

(Cuban  poet  Armando  F.  V&Uadares  Perez 
was  released  from  prison  last  October  after 
serving  more  than  21  years  of  a  30-year  sen- 
tence. He  had  been  adopted  as  a  prisoner  of 
conscience  by  Amnesty  International  and 
was  the  focus  of  a  special  worldwide  appeal 
in  June  1980.) 

(By  Emilie  Trautmann) 

"Man  Is  a  marvel  of  nature.  To  torture 
him,  to  destroy  him,  to  murder  him  for  his 
ideas  must  be,  more  than  a  violation  of 
human  rights,  a  crime  against  all  human- 
ity," wrote  Armando  Valladares  from  his 
Chilian  prison  cell.  He  was  arrested  In  1960 
at  age  23,  when  he  was  a  m^inor  bureaucrat 
in  the  Cuban  Communications  Ministry. 
Last  October,  at  age  45,  he  was  released. 

During  his  22  years  of  Imprisonment, 
which  began  the  year  before  Amnesty  Inter- 
national was  founded,  Valladares'  impas- 
sioned pleas  were  heard  worldwide  through 
smuggled  poetry  and  prose.  From  cell  after 
cell,  he  called  for  freedom  to  say  what  he 
thought,  to  practice  his  religion,  and  to  live 
without  bars  and  armed  guards.  His  mes- 
sages had  much  in  common  with  the  me- 
sages  written  by  AI  volunteers,  for  21  years 
now,  to  government  and  prison  authorities. 

Despite  torture,  solitary  confinement,  and 
other  punishment  intended  to  silence  him, 
Valladares  continued  to  write.  In  a  poem  en- 
titled "The  Best  Ink,"  he  wrote:  "They  have 
taken  everything  away  from  me/i>ens/pen- 
cUs/ink/because  they  do  not  want  me  to 
write/  .  .  .  but  I  still  have  life's  ink/my  own 
blood/and  with  it  I  can  still  write  poems." 
With  ink  more  easUy  procured,  AI  group 
members   also   continued   to   write.   They 
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called  for  the  release  of  Valladares,  their 
adopted  Prisoner  of  Conscience. 

In  1975,  after  15  years  of  imprisonment. 
Valladares  wrote,  "The  first  word  of  encour- 
agement from  the  outside  world  has  come  to 
me  from  members  of  Amnesty  Internation- 
al. But  we  are  already  physically  wasted, 
nearly  ghosts."  Tet  "ghosts"  with  hope 
speaks  as  Valladares  has  so  eloquently  done. 

The  story  of  Valladares'  arrest— specific 
names,  places  and  ideologies  notwlthstand-' 
Ing— is  not  a  new  one  to  AI  members.  When 
Fidel  Castro  came  to  power  in  Cuba  In  1959. 
Valladares  was  investigated  by  a  revolution- 
ary commission  and  given  a  low-level  Job  in 
the  Communications  Ministry.  A  year  later 
he  was  arrested.  During  a  recent  visit  to  the 
US  from  his  Paris  home-ln-exlle,  he  ex- 
plained that  "In  my  workplace,  in  anem- 
blles,  I  had  spoken  out  against  communism. 
I  refused  to  Join  the  militia.  I  wouldn't  put 
on  a  uniform.  I'm  not  a  criminal  or  a  terror- 
ist. I  was  never  Involved  in  violence." 

Three  months  and  two  15-minute  inter- 
views after  his  arrest,  he  was  convicted  of 
"conspiratorial  and  terrorist  acts."  No  evi- 
dence of  his  possessing  firearms  or  subver- 
sive literature  was  produced,  and  no  wit- 
nesses spolce  against  him.  Government  offi- 
cials claimed  that  he  was  "a  potential 
enemy  of  the  state,"  Valladares  said. 

He  was  given  a  30-year  sentence.  After 
serving  half  of  that  term,  he  wrote:  "Fifteen 
years  ago  today /they  surrounded  me  with 
fences./bayonets  and  loclu./They  forbad 
me/time  and  space/llght/sun/alr./... Today/ 
in  the  darkest  comer/of  my  fifteen  years  of 
isolation/I  close  my  eyes/and  then  I  have 
sun." 

The  same  year  a  letter  from  Valladares 
reached  AI.  "Friends,"  he  wrote,  "I  have  re- 
ceived several  Christmas  messages  from 
members  and  delegations  of  Amnesty  Inter- 
nationaL  They  have  deeply  moved  me.  I 
shall  never  forget  them.  I  will  always  re- 
member such  an  attention,  such  consider- 
ation, such  a  demonstration  of  human  soli- 
darity. I  am  grateful  for  your  words  of  en- 
couragement, but  my  chances  to  be  freed,  in 
spite  of  my  being  seriously  ill,  are  so  remote 
that  actually  I  believe  it  Impossible." 

Further  on  in  the  letter  he  explained  the 
reason  for  believing  that  he  wiU  not  be  re- 
leased: "I  will  not  renounce  the  beliefs  of 
which  I  am  proud  and  which  define  me  as  a 
person."  After  his  release,  he  said  that  his 
beliefs  had  sustained  him  throughout  the 
22-year  ordeal. 

In  his  poetry,  Valladares  frames  descrip- 
tions of  appalling  prison  Conditions  with, 
images  of  intensely  personal  suffering.  Con- 
currently, he  anchors  individual  pain  in  a 
structure  of  systematic  repression.  After 
witnessing  a  massacre  in  the  Boniato  prison 
in  1975,  he  wrote:  "The  prisoners  were 
taken  out  one  by  one/kicked  and  shoved  by 
rifle  butts/beaten  like  animals/  .  .  .  Every- 
thing was  done  with  perfect  order /the  dead 
were  perfectly  murdered/the  wounded  were 
perfectly  wounded/the  beads  were  perfectly 
broken." 

The  year  before  he  wrote  these  verses,  he 
had  passively  resisted  a  prison  authority 
order  that  political  prisoners  wear  the  uni- 
forms of  common  criminals.  He  had  also  re- 
fused to  take  part  in  a  "prisoner  rehabilita- 
tion" program.  In  reprisal,  authorities  de- 
prived him  of  food  for  more  than  40  days, 
after  which  he  was  unable  to  walk  because 
of  a  progressive  muscular  atrophy  known  as 
pollneuropathy.  The  dutch  section  of  AI 
sent  him  a  wheelchair,  which  prison  offi- 
cials at  first  refused  to  let  him  use.  His  first 
collection  of  poems,  published  in  the  UJ3.  in 
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1976.  ia  enUUed  "From  My  Wheelchair."  In 
one  poem  be  writea.  "My  wheelchair  vUl  be 
a  winced  dream/  without  the  alienating  ob- 
aeadon  of  the  prison  bars." 

Much  of  his  poetry  was  smuggled  to  his 
wife.  Mart&.  He  had  met  her  in  1S61  while 
she  was  vlsttlng  her  father,  who  was  also  a 
polltkitl  prisoner.  They  were  married  In  a 
ISHBlnute  prison  ceremony  eight  years 
later.  When  Valladares  refused  to  be  "reha- 
bOltated"  in  1970.  he  was  denied  visitors. 
Malta  left  Cuba  two  years  later,  and  since 
that  time,  she  has  worked  to  bring  her  hus- 
band's plight  and  words  to  world  attention. 
In  addition  to  letters  and  poetry,  she  once 
received  a  Valentine  card  which  Valladares 
bad  made  from  a  matchbox.  A  released 
Inmate  had  managed  to  carry  the  matchbox 
card  out  of  the  prison.  The  message  inside 
the  box  was  (e  amo  (I  love  you). 

In  1979,  other  members  of  Valladares' 
fmmlly  received  the  documents  necessary  to 
leave  Cuba.  But  as  they  packed  and  made 
other  preparations  to  leave,  government  of- 
ficials told  them  that  their  departure  had 
been  forbidden.  Valladares  later  concluded 
that  the  publication  of  the  French  edition 
of  "From  My  Wheelchair"  precipitated  the 
departure  prohibition. 

In  a  letter  received  by  the  international 
writers'  association  PEN,  Valladares  ex- 
plained. "A  high  official  of  the  poUtical 
police  has  notified  me  that  my  family's  de- 
parture from  the  country  is  entirely  in  my 
hands:  that  for  it  to  happen  I  have  to  draft 
a  letter  denying  my  friends  among  intellec- 
tuals and  poets  abroad;  that  I  have  to  forbid 
everyone,  including  newspapers  or  organiza- 
tions, to  speak  or  write  about  me  and  my  lit- 
erary works  and  even  mention  my  name; 
and  that  I  must  disavow  and  deny  every 
truth  they  have  spoken  in  defending  my  sit- 
uation. To  write  that  letter  would  be  to 
commit  moral  and  spiritual  suicide.  I  shall 
never  write  it!" 

Later  he  wrote.  "My  situation  Is  difficult, 
but  I  am  not  afraid  for  myself.  I  am  an 
idealist.  Death,  for  me,  is  not  the  end.  It  is 
the  beginning  of  true  life.  I  am  afraid  for 
my  family." 

Valladares  also  expressed  fear  for  other 
prisoners.  During  the  testimony  before  the 
US  House  Subcommittee  on  Inter-American 
Affairs  last  December,  he  described  some  of 
the  people  he  met  while  in  prison.  One,  a 
13-year-old  boy.  had  grabbed  a  pistol  from 
the  seat  of  an  unlocked  car  belonging  to  a 
major  of  the  Cuban  Ministry  of  the  Interi- 
or. The  boy  was  sentenced  to  six  years'  im- 
prisonment and  "rehabilitation"  for  the 
crime.  He  was  Incarcerated  with  common 
criminals,  raped  by  four  men.  and  then  con- 
fined to  a  section  reserved  for  homosexu&ls. 
Valladares  also  spoke  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee about  religious  persecution.  "If  someone 
is  caught  with  a  Bible  in  prison,  he  is  pun- 
ished harder  than  if  he  had  been  caught 
with  a  weapon."  Valladares  said. 

Punishment  also  consistently  followed 
publication  abroad  of  Valladares'  writing.  In 
1979,  probably  because  of  international 
pressure,  he  was  transferred  to  a  hospital 
for  the  therapy  needed  to  restore  use  of  his 
legs.  But  with  the  appearance  of  his  second 
book  of  poetry.  "The  Heart  with  which  I 
Live."  he  was  sent  back  to  prison  and  held 
incommunicado  while  the  therapy  was  suc- 
oeafully  ciNnpleted. 

Last  October  he  was  suddenly  transferred 
to  the  Cuban  security  police  headquarters. 
He  remained  there  for  a  week  before  being 
taken  under  heavy  guard,  to  a  Soviet  Jet 
bound  for  Madrid.  "They  didn't  even  let  me 
see  my  family  before  I  boarded  the  plane," 
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he  said.  In  Madrid,  he  boarded  a  French 
government  Jet  which  took  him  to  Paris. 

Repeated  pressure  on  the  Castro  govern- 
ment had  culminated  In  an  appeal  made  on 
Valladares'  behalf  by  the  Spanish  writer 
Fernando  Arrabal  to  French  PreaMent  Mit- 
terrand. Regis  Debray.  Mitterrand's  adviser 
on  Third  World  affairs,  passed  on  the 
appeal  to  Castro.  Eighteen  months  later, 
with  full  use  of  his  legs  restored.  Valladares 
was  released. 

Miguel  Sales,  who  met  Valladares— first 
whUe  they  were  both  imprisoned  and  then 
shortly  after  Valladares'  release,  wrote  in  an 
article  appearing  In  The  Miami  Herald.  "If  a 
lesson  can  be  obtained  from  Armando  Valla- 
dares' case,  it  is  that  keeping  silent  about 
what  goes  on  in  Cuban  Jails  only  benefits 
Castro."  The  names  of  the  prisoner,  place, 
and  government  authority  may  change,  but 
the  message  remains  the  same. 

ThkBestIiik 
They  have  taken  everything  away  from  me 
pens 
pencils 
ink 

because  they  do  not  want  me  to  write 
and  they  have  buried  me 
in  this  punishment  cell 
but  they  will  not  stifle 
my  rebellion 
this  way 

They  have  taken  everything  away  from  me 
Well,  almost  everything— 
for  I  still  have  my  smile 
my  pride  in  feeling  a  free  man 
and  in  my  soul  a  garden 
of  small,  undying  flowers 
They  do  not  want  me  to  write 
They  took  away  the  pens 
the  pencils 

but  I  still  have  life's  ink 
my  own  blood 
and  with  it  I  can  still  write  poems. 

Ahs  Mt  Bars  Fu>wn 
(To  my  unforgettable  wife) 

Fifteen  years  ago  today 

they  surrounded  me  with  fences. 

bayonets  and  locks. 

They  forbad  me 

time  and  space 

light 

sun 

air. 

For  fifteen  years 

rifle  butts  and  boots 

have  been  memorizing  my  body 

and  the  deranging  spectrum 

of  psychological  tortures 

has  been  terrifying  every  cell 

of  my  brain. 

Today 

In  the  darkest  comer 

of  my  fifteen  years  of  Isolation 

I  close  my  eyes 

and  then  I  have  sun 

and  happiness  and  love 

and  my  bars  flower  with  tenderness 

because  I  have  you.* 


DEFICIT  SPENDING  AND  THE 
98TH  CONGRESS 


May  S,  198S 

one  of  my  constituents.  Dr.  Robert  L. 
Hoffman,  of  Madiaonvflle,  Ky.,  that  I 
believe  my  colleagues  will  find  inter- 
esting. Dr.  Hoffman  indicates  his  in- 
terest in  congressional  efforts  to  lower 
our  Federal  deficit  and  the  necessity 
to  keep  our  economy  moving  forward. 
Selected  excerpts  of  his  letter  to  me 
follow: 

Maduohvuxb.  Kt. 
Hon.  Cauoix  Hubbakd.  Jr.. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DiAS  Sn:  I  am  in  favor  of  a  balanced 
budget.  It  is  time  for  our  elected  representa- 
tives to  have  the  coiu-age  to  come  out  and 
tell  people  that  one  receives  little  for  noth- 
ing and  that  the  nation  can  no  longer  spend 
at  the  present  rate  without  Increasing  the 
tax  burden.  I  would  like  to  see  the  budget 
brought  under  control  now— not  ten  years 
from  now. 

I  would  also  like  to  think  that  our  repre- 
senUtives   had   the   best   Interest   of   the 
nation  in  mind  rather  than  reacting  to  each 
issue  on  the  basis  of  political  expediency. 
Sincerely. 

Dr.  Robert  L,  HomcAii.* 


May  3,  1983 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OPKXNTUCKT 
IH  THS  HOUSE  OF  RKPRZSENTATIVZS 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.    HUBBARD.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
have  received  an  excellent  letter  from 


ENCOURAGING  NEWS  FOR 
DULLES  AIRPORT 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

orvnciHiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  some  encour- 
aging news  about  the  growth  of  Dulles 
International  Airport  as  reported  in 
the  Monday.  May  2.  1983,  Journal 
newspaper. 
The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Journal,  May  2, 1983] 

Five  Airumxs  To  Ihcrkasx  Fuohts  at 
Dulles  Airport 

(By  Jim  Wolffe) 

In  the  past  two  weeks,  five  airlines  have 
announced  plans  to  beef  up  their  service  at 
Dulles  International  Airport. 

No  new  cities  have  been  added  to  the  list 
of  those  served  from  Dulles,  according  to  of- 
ficials at  the  Washington  Dulles  Task 
Force,  but  service  to  several  cities  will  be  im- 
proved. 

On  April  24,  American  Airlines  added  a 
sixth  non-stop,  round  trip  flight  to  Dallas/ 
Fort  Worth  International  Airport,  the  air- 
line's hub.  From  Dallas,  American  serves 
numerous  in  the  west,  Mexico,  the  Caribbe- 
an and  South  America.  Rio  de  Janlero  is  a 
new  destination  for  American. 

On  Sunday,  Continental  Airlines  added  a 
third  dally  non-stop  flight  between  Dulles 
and  Houston.  This  will  be  the  only  non-stop 
morning  service  from  Houston  to  the  metro- 
politan Washington  area.  Continental  also 
flies  non-stop  from  Dulles  to  Denver,  Phila- 
delphia and  Baltimore. 

And  begiiming  June  1,  Continental  will 
substitute  two  larger  DC- 10  aircraft  on 
their  Denver  and  Houston  routes,  effective- 
ly doubling  their  capacity  on  these  flights. 

Western  Airlines  will  add  a  third  non-stop 
flight  between  DuUes  and  Salt  Lake  City,  lU 
western  hub.  The  westbound  flight  will 
serve  Salt  Lake  City,  Los  Angeles  and  on  to 
Honolulu.  The  eastbound  flight  will  contin- 


ue on  to  John  F.  Kennedy  Airport  In  New 
York  City,  from  Dulles. 

"These  additions  of  service  to  these  major 
carriers'  hubs  Increase  the  availability  for 
the  Washington-area  traveler  to  use  quick 
non-stop  flights  and  to  make  convenient 
connections  to  virtually  unlimited  destina- 
tions," said  Carrington  Williams,  chairman 
of  the  task  force. 

Transatlantic  servloe  at  Dulles  also  is  im- 
proving. On  April  34.  Pan  American  began 
serving  Brussels.  Begium.  and  Stuttgart. 
Oermany,  with  same-plane  connections  on 
existing  Dulles-London  service. 

Trans  World  Airlines  has  renewed  its  sea- 
sonal Paris  service  out  of  Dulles.  TWA  can- 
cels the  service  every  year  during  the  winter 
and  restarts  the  flli^ts.  using  LlOll  service, 
on  April  34. 

British  Airways  has  changed  the  times  for 
its  Concorde  Supersonic  Transport  service, 
departing  Dulles  at  10:15  a.m.  The  earlier 
schedule  allows  Washington-area  travelers 
to  make  same-day  connections  to  Europe, 
the  Middle  East  and  Africa. 

"The  major  carriers  are  responding  to  the 
demand  for  additional  service  at  Washing- 
ton Dulles."  said  Williams.  "Public  aware- 
ness of  Dulles'  service  is  growing.  Monthly 
domestic  passenger  traffic  has  risen  by  an 
average  of  26  percent  since  May  1982,"  WU- 
liamssaid.* 


ARMAGEDDON:  THE  STAGE  IS 
NOW  SET 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  HEW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRBSEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 

•  ISx.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
(»lleagues  an  article  that  appeared  in 
my  hometown  newspaper,  the  Mam- 
aroneck  Daily  Times,  by  David  Carsen. 
BIr.  Carsen,  a  resident  of  Mamaroneck, 
N.T..  was  an  engineer  on  the  Manhat- 
tan project  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn..  from 
1943  to  1945. 

ISi.  Carsen's  article  correctly  out- 
lines the  danger  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's defense  policy— indeed,  the 
stage  is  now  set  for  Armageddon.  This 
administration  has  abandoned  the 
policies  of  every  administration  since 
the  advent  of  nuclear  weaponry.  We 
now  hear  talk  of  fighting  a  protracted 
nuclear  war,  reversing  the  standing 
policies  of  mutual-assured  destruction, 
and  planning  first-strlke  strategies. 
These  policies  are  insane  and  they  are 
dangerous.  The  windows  of  vulnerabil- 
ity that  the  President  speaks  of  simply 
do  not  exist:  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  in  their 
possession  the  capability  to  destroy 
the  world  many  times  over.  Yet,  the 
President  continues  to  insist  that  bil- 
lions of  dollars  be  spent  on  nuclear 
weapons  that  succeed  in  only  destabi- 
lizing the  situation  between  the  Elast 
and  West  and  further  escalating  the 
arms  race. 

I  commend  Mr.  Carsen  for  his  valua- 
ble insight  and  recommend  this  sensi- 
ble essay  to  all  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues: 
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[From  the  Gannett  Westchester 

Newspapers,  Apr.  36, 1983] 

Armaqeddoit  Stage  Is  Now  Set 

(By  David  Carsen) 

It  is  impossible  for  any  rational  person  to 
accept  the  thought  that  the  world  could  be 
ended;  that  the  human  race,  as  we  know  it, 
could  die  in  an  act  of  mass  suicide  and 
murder.  There  are  no  words  in  the  English 
language  to  describe  the  level  of  lunacy  that 
the  political  and  military  leaders  of  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  have  at- 
taiiwd  in  their  useless  attempt  to  outwit 
each  other  in  the  name  of  the  protection 
from  the  power  of  the  atom. 

Present  plans  call  for  the  deployment  of 
new,  high  speed  and  very  accurate  missUes 
in  Western  Europe  this  winter.  While  the 
Christian  world  will  be  celebrating  the  birth 
of  Christ  this  Christmas,  the  curtain  of 
rt^rknpM  vi^  be  lowering  in  Europe  on  the 
launching  platforms  of  the  Pershing  2  bal- 
listic missiles,  the  ground  and  sea-launched 
cruise  missiles  and  the  ICBM  SS-17s,  SS- 
18s,  SS-198  and  SS-208. 

For  more  than  three  decades  the  doctrines 
of  mutual  assured  destruction  (for  which 
the  acronym  MAD  is  so  appropriate)  and  no 
first-strike  capability  have  maintained  a  bal- 
ance of  terror  that  has  kept  the  peace. 
Under  President  Reagan,  this  policy  Is  un- 
dergoing a  reversal. 

In  the  name  of  preserving  deterrence,  he 
has  started  a  new  round  of  proliferation. 
But  this  time  the  missiles  do  have  a  first- 
strike  capability.  Compoimdlng  this  danger, 
instructions  were  given  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  to  "prepare  to  fight  a  protracted 
nuclear  war  with  the  Soviet  Union." 

In  order  to  sell  this  policy  to  a  worried 
and  fearful  public,  "windows  of  vulnerabU- 
ity"  were  suddenly  found  in  every  wall  of 
the  nuclear  defense  structure.  In  very  short 
order,  the  possibility  of  a  future  conflict 
became  immediate  and  moved  to  the  high- 
est level  of  political  and  military  priority. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  Soviet 
counterparts  of  our  decision  makers  have 
done  nothing  to  halt  this  program  of  protec- 
tion unto  death.  Their  paranoia  is  partly  in- 
herent in  their  dictatorial  political  struc- 
ture, but  there  is  another  factor.  They  live 
with  the  knowledge  of  what  happened  to 
them  in  World  War  II:  20  million  dead:  IS 
major  cities  and  70,000  villages  destroyed; 
millions  of  buildings  and  thousands  of  in- 
dustrial plants  demolished.  It  was  a  devasta- 
tion far  beyond  anything  that  happened  to 
any  other  combatant  in  the  war.  Even 
Japan,  left  with  two  atom-bombed  cities 
that  were  totally  destroyed  (Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki),  didn't  begin  to  approach  this 
level  of  ruin. 

This,  then,  is  the  world  we  live  in.  At  a 
time  when  the  military-industrial  complex 
is  the  single  most  powerful  entity  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  politi- 
cal leaders  who  know  that  peace  is  the  only 
alternative  are  desperately  needed.  They 
must  be  people  who  see  human  well-being  as 
the  only  goal,  thus  enabling  them  to  cope 
more  rationally  with  international  and  soci- 
etal antagonisms.  Reactionaries  and  ide- 
ologues cannot.  They  get  lost  In  their  own 
spittle  and  lose  sight  of  the  human  condi- 
tion. Tragically,  we  are  led  today  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  by  reac- 
tionaries and  ideologues. 

As  a  result,  both  peoples  are  fed  a  con- 
stant stream  of  Invective,  rather  than  facts, 
balanced  by  honest  Judgments. 

President  Reagan  tries  to  convince  the 
American  people  that  a  surprise  Soviet 
attack  against  the  entire  Western  world  is  a 
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serious  poMtbOlty.  The  more  convincing  be 
becomes,  the  more  the  Soviet  leaders  enter 
his  conspirational  world  and  streixgthen  this 
self -fulfilling  prophecy. 

Conversely,  the  Russian  people  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  a  surprise  attack  by  the 
United  States  is  being  planned,  if  not  immi-. 
nent.  Yet  the  simple,  stark  truth  is  that 
there  is  one  common  bond  that  supersedes 
all  others:  survival. 

Most  Americans  know  that  our  nuclear  ar- 
senal has  "overkill"  capabilities.  But  there 
is  little  specific  knowledge  beyond  that  gen- 
eral imderstanding.  In  order  to  establish  an 
accurate  image,  let  us  use  a  simple  mathe- 
matical procedure.  If  we  were  to  assign  the 
unit  of  "1  Hiroshima"  to  the  15  kiloton 
bomb  that  destroyed  that  city,  then  any 
multiple  thereof  can  be  easily  described. 

A  detailed  geographical  analysis  shows 
that  European  and  Asiatic  Russia  has  15 
major  population  centers  with  cities  of  over 
1  million  people  and  259  cities  with  more 
than  100,000  people  each.  Using  one  nuclear 
submarine  to  measure  the  destructive  force 
needed,  it  can  then  be  determined  what  is 
required  to  destroy  most,  if  not  all.  of 
Russia. 

One  Poseidon  sub  carries  16  Trident  I  mis-  ■ 
siles. 

One  missile  is  armed  with  10  nuclear  war- 
heads, that  can  be  individually  targeted. 

One  warhead  has  a  50  kiloton  yield  equiv- 
alent to  3  Hiroshimas. 

Therefore,  one  Poseidon  submarine 
equates  to  160  missiles,  or  480  Hiroshimas, 
enough  to  destroy  more  than  half  of  all 
Russian  cities.  The  United  States  has  31 
such  subs  (of  which  20  are  under  constant 
patrol),  giving  us  a  fleet  strength  of  14,880 
Hiroshimas. 

In  addition,  the  British  have  four  Polaris 
subs  with  a  fleet  strength  of  2,500  Hiroshi- 
mas. The  figures  for  the  French  nuclear 
submarines  are  not  readily  available,  but  we 
can  assume  they  approximate  the  British. 

Since  only  three  Poseidon  submarines  can 
destroy  the  Soviet  Union  beyond  human  use 
and  repair,  why  in  the  name  of  anything  ra- 
tional do  we  need  12  new  Trident  II  subs  to 
become  operational  in  1990?  Incidentally, 
the  nuclear  missiles  carried  by  these  new- 
submarines  will  be  equal  to  18,000  Hiroshi- 
mas, or  the  equivalent  of  the  entire  existing 
NATO  fleet. 

All  told,  between  nuclear  submarines, 
long-range  bombers,  IC3Ms  and  thousand 
of  smaller  "theater"  and  "battlefield"  war- 
heads, the  total  destructive  force,  at  the 
ready,  is  one  million  Hiroshimas.  Since  this 
total  is  almost  equally  divided  between 
NATO  forces  and  the  Soviet  Union,  th« 
hope  for  the  continuum  of  life  hangs  by  a 
very  fragile  thread. 

Military  analysts  have  estimated  that  a 
total  of  5  million  tons  of  explosives  were 
used  in  World  War  II.  In  our  nuclear  math 
this  would  be  equal  to  5,000  kllotons,  or  350 
Hiroshimas,  a  minute  part  of  the  destrutive 
capability  available  today.  Certainly  the 
gods  of  war  should  be  eminently  satisfied 
with  this  amount  of  "overkill"  and  we 
should  stop  paying  them  homage. 

At  this  point,  one  can  only  ask  what  are 
we  buying  with  our  billions  of  dollars  that 
are  steadily  impoverishing  us  all?  The  sce- 
nario is  clear  for  those  who  care  to  see  it. 
We  are  buying  time  to  hit  them,  if  they  hit 
us  first  (or  vice-versa).  How  much  time?  Pos- 
sibly seconds,  but  probably  not  more  than 
15  minutes.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  our 
military  leaders  are  convinced  that  they  are 
actually  buying  us  protection.  They  must 
know  that  they  are  only  buying  minutes  to ' 
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tbe  tune  of  Mm«wi«  of  doUan  per  minute.  In 
the  entire  5.000  yean  of  the  history  of  arms 
and  the  man,  there  has  never  been  an  ex- 
penditure of  wealth  for  so  little  real  protec- 
tion. 

The  Introduction  of  the  Pwshlng  2  and 
eratoe  mtailes  to  counter  the  Soviet's  88- 
Mb,  changes  the  Illusion  that  man  Is  still  in 
oootroL  The  speed  and  accuracy  of  these 
mlasflfls  Is  so  neat  that  there  Is  only  a  6  to  8 
minute  fllsht  path  to  the  heart  of  Rxissla. 
Thoe  will  be  no  time  for  them  to  manually 
counter  this  attack.  A  computerised  signal 
switch  that  would  be  part  of  a  "launch  on 
warning"  system  would  have  to  take  over 
automatically  and  dispatch  returning  mis- 
sOes  as  soon  as  radar  (or  any  alternate  early 
warning  system)  detected  incoming  missQes. 
This  of  course,  will  only  increase  the  risk  of 
mechanical,  electrical  or  instnimental  mal- 
functions leading  to  a  nuclear  exchange. 

The  stage  Is  now  set  for  Armageddon.  At 
first  the  living  will  kill  the  Uving  in  the  first 
strike.  Then  the  "launch  on  warning" 
system  will  trigger  the  return  and  kill  the 
living.  As  the  frenzy  grows,  tbe  previously 
programmed  machines  will  take  over  and 
the  dead  will  kill  the  living— or  the  few  that 
are  left* 
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Professional  Award  in  the  Practice 
of  Cosmetic  and  Family  Dentistry— 
Dr.  Sam  Lanzino. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Arnold  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  worked  closely  with 
local.  State,  and  Federal  officials  to 
provide  for  the  citizens  of  their  com- 
munity improved  public  facilities, 
housing  schools  and  health  care.  It  in- 
tends to  continue  its  efforts  in  the  de- 
velopment of  industrial  parks,  the  pro- 
motion of  better  transit  facilities,  and 
the  attraction  of  new  businesses. 

The  continuation  of  those  projects 
now  rests  with  the  new  officers  of  the 
chamber  Louis  H.  Ceraso.  president; 
John  Tedorski.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent; Frank  Ziccarelli.  vice  president; 
Domenic  A.  Saulle,  secretary,  and  M. 
A.  Frabotta,  treasurer. 

I  consider  it  a  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  formally  recognize  these  gentlemen 
and  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
extend  to  the  Arnold  Chamber  of 
Commerce  our  sincerest  wishes  for 
continued  success  in  improving  the 
lives  of  their  fellow  citizens.* 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OP  FEHHSTLVAinA 
HI  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSEirrATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  May  15.  1983.  the  Arnold 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  one  of  the 
most  active  organizations  in  southwest 
Pennsylvania,  once  again  will  honor  a 
group  of  distinguished  citizens  for 
their  service  to  the  community. 

The  occasion  will  be  the  chamber's 
18th  annual  past  presidents  testimoni- 
al dinner  and  the  principal  honoree 
will  be  Mr.  Frank  M.  Tosto.  who  has 
Just  completed  his  term  as  the  top  of- 
ficial in  the  organization. 

Mr.  Tosto  was  singled  out  for  special 
recognition  in  view  of  his  outstanding 
leadership  in  the  chamber  and  his 
achievements  as  director  of  the  com- 
munity development  program  for  the 
city  of  Arnold. 

EUght  other  individuals  also  will  be 
honored  for  their  contributions  in 
their  respective  fields.  They  include: 

Merchants  Award— Anthony  Capo  of 
Automatic  Heating  &  Supply  Co. 

Communications  Award— Monica 
Matviko  of  KDKA-TV. 

Humanitarian  Award— Rev.  Emil 
Lavcek.  pastor  of  the  John  Huss  Lu- 
theran Church. 

Professional  Award  for  Community 
Service— Arnold  Volunteer  Ambulance 
Service. 

Professional  Award  in  the  Practice 
of  General  Medicine— Dr.  Manmohan 
S.  Luthra  and  Dr.  Damyanti  N.  Luthra 
of  Luthra  Medical  Associates,  Inc. 

Professional  Award  in  the  Practice 
of  General  Surgery— Dr.  Mario  Maz- 
ziottL 


UJS.  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
FOUNDATION 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OPORBOON 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  bill  sponsored 
by  our  colleague  from  Louisiana,  the 
Honorable  John  Breaux.  The  bUl  es- 
tablishes a  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Foundation  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
moting fish  and  wildlife  conservation. 
This  Foundation  would  aid  such  fish 
and  wildlife  programs  as  hunter  edu- 
cation, ethics,  and  safety  and  recovery 
of  endangered  species.  This  bill  has 
broad,  bipartisan  support  and  has 
been  warmly  endorsed  by  the  Interior 
Department. 

All  of  us  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Ted  and  Francoise  Gianoutsos.  the 
guiding  lights  behind  this  legislation. 
It  is  through  their  generosity  and  pa- 
triotism that  a  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Foundation  is  possible. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  Join  Mr. 
Bheaux,  myself,  and  others  in  support- 
ing this  very  worthwhile  legislation.* 
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is  one  worth  telling  because  it  is  rele- 
vant everjrwhere. 

Recognizing  the  Increasing  desire 
among  adults  of  all  ages  for  more  edu- 
cation and  more  satisfjring  careers. 
RLS  was  created  to  help  individuals 
become  what  they  are  cm^able  of  be- 
coming. It  provides  adults  with  infor- 
mation and  counseling  for  their  educa- 
tional and  occupational  planning. 

The  Regional  Learning  Service  Is 
neither  an  educational  institution  nor 
an  employment  office.  Rather,  it 
serves  as  a  go-between,  filling  the  gap 
between  the  numerous  learning  re- 
sources and  potential  users.  Through  a 
combination  of  counseling,  facilitat- 
ing, and  assessing  functions,  RUS  links 
the  growing  number  of  adult  learners 
with  the  growing  number  of  learning 
opportunities. 

Many  RUS  users  are  women  who 
want  to  return  to  school,  return  to 
work  or— of  necessity— enter  the  world 
of  paid  work  for  the  first  time.  Some 
are  young  people  who  have  been  drift- 
ing from  one  thing  to  another  and  are 
seeking  a  sense  of  direction.  Some  are 
clerical  or  blue-collar  workers  who 
want  more  education  in  order  to  ad- 
vance themselves  on  the  Job.  There 
are  midcareer  professionals  who  are 
ready  for  a  change,  laid-off  workers 
and  persons  on  welfare  who  want  to 
get  off  of  it.  There  are  also  men  and 
women  who  want  to  take  a  course  or 
learn  a  new  skill  for  the  sheer  Joy  of 
it. 

An  especially  noteworthy  aspect  of 
the  program  is  the  fact  that  RLS  is  a 
not-for-profit  entity  funded  mostly  by 
the  private  sector.  It  is  shining  exam- 
ple of  a  private  group  shouldering 
more  of  the  responsibility  for  citizens 
who  seek  assistance.  Under  the  capa- 
ble guidance  and  dedication  of  Jean  B. 
Kordalewski,  RLS  executive  director,  a 
program  has  evolved  that  is  short  on 
bureaucracy  but  long  on  helping 
people. 

As  the  economy  of  the  United  States 
continues  to  undergo  fundamental 
change,  away  from  the  smokestack  in- 
dustries and  toward  the  service  and  in- 
formation processing  sectors,  pro- 
grams like  the  Regional  Learning 
Service  are  going  to  be  increasingly 
needed.  Persons  interested  in  setting 
up  a  program  that  offers  opportunity 
need  only  look  to  the  Regional  Learn- 
ing Service  as  a  model.  In  the  last  8 
years,  more  than  32.000  people  have 
been  served  well  by  it.« 


HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

OP  iraw  YORK 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  WORTLEJY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  an  organization  based  in  Syracuse, 
N.T.,  that  has  provided  a  most  valua- 
ble service  since  its  start  in  1974.  The 
story  of  the  Regional  Learning  Service 


BROADCAST  REFORM 
LEGISLATION 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  3. 1983 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing,  along  with  my  col- 
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league  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Ozlet.  a  bill 
that  passed  the  Senate  in  each  of  the 
last  two  Congresses  with  strong  bipar- 
tisan support.  This  bill  amends  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  reform 
and  deregulate  parts  of  the  commer- 
cial broadcast  industry.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  this  bill  and  the 
Senate  passed  bill  is  my  decision  not  to 
include  the  fee  for  regulation  schedule 
the  Senate  had  incorporated. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Congress,  in  particular  the  House 
to  address  the  question  of  broadcast 
reform  proposals.  For  too  long  a  com- 
prehensive approach  has  been  left 
without  action  while  the  world  around 
us  has  changed  dramatically.  Today 
broadcasters,  and  here  we  are  talking 
about  commercial  television  broadcast- 
ers, are  faced  with  a  whole  series  of 
competitive  ventures,  some  iising  the 
latest  technologies,  many  if  not  avail- 
able now  will  be  in  a  few  short  years. 
Yet  due  to  congressional  inaction, 
broadcasters  are  tied  to  rules  and  reg- 
ulations promulgated  under  a  1934  act. 
The  availability  of  cable  television, 
subscription  television,  video  cassette 
recorders,  and  in  the  future  direct 
broadcast  satellites  all  have  expanded 
the  potential  and  consumption  of 
video  programing. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  today  no  one 
would  argue  over  the  need  to  codify 
radio  deregulation  proposals  that  the 
FCC  finalized  action  on  slightly  more 
than  1  year  ago.  The  remaining  ques- 
tion deals  with  the  level  of  deregula- 
tion for  commercial  television.  My  ap- 
proach is  fairly  modest.  It  removes  the 
dual  track  license  renewal  approach 
and  removes  the  licensee  from  having 
to  deal  with  promises  versus  perform- 
ance standard.  Under  current  law, 
anyone  can  file  a  competing  claim  for 
a  license  at  the  time  of  renewal,  and 
the  FCC  is  forced  to  compare  the  two. 
This  becomes  a  long  drawn  out  and 
costly  process  for  the  broadcaster  who 
is  responsible  and  sensitive  to  his  or 
her  service  area.  By  eliminating  the 
comparative  renewal  procedure  we  do 
not  remove  the  responsibility  the 
broadcaster  has  to  his  or  her  service 
area,  the  broadcaster  still  must  serve 
the  public  interest. 

This  should  be  a  noncontroversial 
proposal.  During  the  96th  Congress, 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
then  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee  approved  legislative 
language  mandating  elimination  of 
comparative  renewals.  As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  the  Senate  on  at  least  two  oc- 
casions has  supported  both  deregula- 
tion of  radio  and  elimination  of  com- 
parative renewals.  There  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  substantive  reason 
for  failure  to  enact  this  legislation.  I 
would  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  in  working  for  passage  of  this 
important  proposal.  The  advent  of 
new  technologies  and  the  growth  of 
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the  video  marketplace  point  to  the 
need  for  passage  of  this  bill.* 


UJS.  CITIZENSHIP  FOR  SOVIET 
ATHLETE 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OPCAUPORNU 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
would  allow  Marina  Kunyavsky  to 
become  a  U.S.  citizen. 

My  view  has  always  been  that  pri- 
vate immigration  bills  should  only  be  a 
remedy  if  no  other  alternative  exists 
and  there  is  an  extraordinary  Justifica- 
tion for  speedy  action.  Marina  Kun- 
yavsky presents  such  a  case. 

Marina  is  a  17-year-old  Russian  im- 
migrant who  has  lived  in  the  United 
States  for  almost  2  years.  She  is  a 
gifted  athlete.  While  in  the  Soviet 
Union  she  toured  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
National  Rhythmic  Gsmuiastics  Team. 
During  the  last  2  years  she  has  fur- 
ther developed  her  skills,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  world's  premier  rhjrthmic 
gjnnnasts. 

Although  rhythmic  gymnastics  has 
been  an  international  athletic  event 
for  over  20  years,  it  was  not  imtil  1980 
that  it  became  part  of  Olympic  compe- 
tition. It  is  a  beautiful  and  demanding 
event  that  requires  agility,  balance, 
and  grace. 

Marina's  rhythmic  gjrmnastic  skills 
are  worthy  of  a  place  on  our  Nation's 
1984  Olympic  Team.  But,  as  one  of  her 
coaches  has  pointed  out  to  me,  unless 
she  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
"she  cannot  participate  in  any  of  the 
national  and  international  competi- 
tions which  are  conducted  according 
to  the  International  Olympic  Commit- 
tee Rules  (IOC)."  In  short,  Marina 
must  be  an  American  citizen  to  com- 
pete on  behalf  of  the  United  States  in 
the  1984  competition.  If  she  is  granted 
citizenship,  she  is  virtually  certain  to 
be  named  to  our  team  and  the  chances 
are  excellent  that  she  will  be  compet- 
ing against  Soviet  athletes,  giving  her 
an  added  incentive  to  win  for  the 
United  States,  the  Nation  that  is  offer- 
ing her  a  new  life. 

We  all  know  the  1984  Summer 
Olympics  are  still  more  than  1  year 
away.  But  the  qualifying  meets  will  be 
completed  within  the  next  6  months. 
Marina's  opportunity  to  compete  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  hinges 
upon  our  approval  of  a  private  bill. 

Roger  Coimsil,  the  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  U.S.  Gymnastics  Federation, 
has  urged  me  to  become  involved  as  an 
expression  of  support  for  American 
Olympic  efforts.  I  think  Mr.  Coimsil  is 
right;  certainly  this  situation  extends 
to  our  support  for  America's  Olympic 
Team.  But  there  is  something  more. 
We  have  the  ability  to  open  an  oppor- 
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tunity  that  is  presently  closed  through 
political  constraints.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  in  this  effort. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 
HJl. - 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That 
Marina  Kunyavsky  shaU  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
section  316  of  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  relating  to  required  periods  of  resi- 
dence and  physical  presence  within  the 
United  States  and.  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  310(d)  of  that  Act,  may  be 
naturalized  at  any  time  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  If  otherwise  eligible  for 
naturalization  under  the  Immigration  and 
NationsJity  Act.* 


MILK.  COOKIES.  AND  NUCLEAR 
WAR 


HON.  GERRY  L  STUDDS 

OP  MASSACRUsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  who 
have  chosen  for  one  reason  or  another 
to  spend  a  large  part  of  our  time  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  arguing  about  the 
details  of  public  policy  on  issues  great 
and  small  need  to  be  reminded  occa- 
sionally of  how  these  issues — and  we 
ourselves— appear  to  others. 

The  issue  of  nuclear  war  is  the  single 
greatest  problem  of  this  or  any  other 
period  of  human  history.  On  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
recent  weeks,  we  have  seen  how  even 
an  issue  of  this  magnitude  can  be 
robbed  of  meaning  via  filibuster,  a  de- 
votion to  minutiae,  and  the  intentional 
distortion  of  perspective.  The  debate 
on  the  nuclear  freeze  resolution  has, 
accordingly,  been  a  disappointment 
and  a  frustration  to  all  who  care 
deeply  about  instituting  meaningful 
and  mutual  restrictions  on  the  produc- 
tion of  nuclear  arms. 

The  following  letter  from  a  young 
schoolgirl  in  my  district  illustrates 
with  character  and  precision  the 
extent  to  which  the  debate  in  Wash- 
ington has  gone«astray,  and  I  thought 
it  might  be  of  interest— and  instruc- 
tion—to all  Members  of  the  House: 

Dear  Mr.  Stusds:  Wait!  I  want  you  to 
read  this!  Please  don't  give  this  to  your  sec- 
retary! 

Tes,  my  letter  is  one  of  thousands  of  let- 
ters you  get  on  the  issue  of  Nuclear  War.  In 
my  past  I  le&med  not  to  argue  with  grown- 
ups, they  have  their  own  ideas,  and  views  of 
life.  But  Just  listen  to  me,  I  have  one  simple 
question: 

Why? 

Why,  do  all  of  us  children  have  to  die  be- 
cause of  the  problem  with  Russia?  Why,  do 
all  us  children  have  to  live  in  mortal  fear? 
Will  there  be  a  tomorrow? 

Sometimes  I  think  children  should  rule 
the  world!  We  don't  try  to  make  one  coim- 
try  think  we're  better  than  them!  Why 
don't  you  and  Mr.  Reagan  go  over  to  Russia 
and  just  talk  it  over  milk  and  cookies? 
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I^at  nlcht  I  mm  ft  T.V.  show  on  Nuclear 
War.  It  ««•  groMl  Dead  bodies  were  every- 
wberel  Pleue  don't  let  that  happen  to  us! 
We  didnt  make  up  nuclear  power. 

Stop  this  madness  before  it's  too  late! 
Stop  this  insanity  before  all  the  helpless 
children  and  animals  die! 

Dahia  Walls.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

pleased  to  know  that  volunteertsm  Is  cer- 
tainly alive  in  your  areas. 
Yours  truly. 

Iflrs.  W.  C.  Hmuux. 

AuociaU  Dlrtctor.9 


PRIVATE  BILL  FOR  PATENT 
RELIEF 


NATIONAL  VOLUNTEER  WEEK 


HON.  ROBERT  LINDSAY  THOMAS 

or  oaoMiiA 

m  THX  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSEirTATIVSS 

Tuesday,  May  3. 1983 

•  Mi.  THOMAS  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
I^jeaker,  last  year  our  Nation  observed 
National  Volunteer  Week  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  nearly  100  million  Ameri- 
cans who  work  to  help  their  fellow 
citiaens  in  various  capacities. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
many  residents  of  the  First  District  of 
Georg^  actively  participate  in  volun- 
teer projects  of  all  kinds.  In  that  con- 
nection. I  would  like  to  highlight  the 
sp^fic  efforts  of  the  Glynn  Art  Asso- 
ciation in  Glynn  County.  Ga.  Without 
objection.  I  would  like  the  text  of  a 
letter  from  the  associate  director  of 
the  association.  Mrs.  W.  C.  Hendrix.  to 
be  placed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this  point: 
Olthh  Art  Assocunoit. 
SL  Sirnons  Island.  Go.,  April  12.  1983. 
Representative  Limiwat  Thomas. 
427  Cannon  BuUdino, 
WaAington.  D.C. 

DBAS  Rkprxskhtativk  Thomas:  April  17th 
through  the  23d  is  National  Volunteer 
Week,  and  I  am  writing  to  share  our  pride  in 
what  we  consider  to  be  unusual  volunteer 
support.  We  feel  that  both  the  numbers  of 
volunteers,  as  well  ss  total  numbers  of 
hours  contributed,  substantiate  the  oft- 
heard  statement  that  volunteers  are  truly 
the  backbone  of  American  quality  of  life  ef- 
forts. 

The  Olynn  Art  Association,  as  providers 
of  multidisclplinary  programs,  services,  and 
resources  both  through  its  facility,  the 
Island  Art  Center,  and  the  community  at 
large  as  well,  is  supported  primarily  through 
dtlaens,  business  friends,  and  organizations 
of  our  area.  While  we  suffer  an  increasing 
critical  financial  situation  due  to  uncontrol- 
lable inflationary  expenses  of  operating  a 
facility,  we  are  wealthy  in  terms  of  people 
support. 

In  attempting  to  document  volunteer 
hours,  beginning  last  Fall,  and  to  give  spe- 
cial recognition  to  those  individuals  who 
give  their  most  valuable  asset,  their  time,  we 
have  compUed  a  most  impressive  record  of 
over  100  community  indlvidiuUs  with  a  total 
of  over  6,000  volunteer  hours.  In  view  of 
this  incredible  support,  both  the  City  and 
County  governments  have  pledged  to  pro- 
claim the  week  of  April  17th  ttirough  the 
23d  as  Olynn  Art  Association/Island  Art 
Center  Volunteer  Week,  indicating  that 
these  volxmteers  are  representative  of  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of  volunteers  all 
over  America  who  are  the  backbone  of  the 
cultural,  charitable  and  humane  efforts 
which  help  make  the  good  things  in  life 
happen. 

I  thought  that  you.  as  the  legislative  rep- 
resentative   for    our    citizens,    would    be 
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•  Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  private  bill  for  patent 
relief  in  a  unique  hardship  case.  It 
will.  In  essence,  restore  16  years  of 
patent  life  to  a  patentholder  subjected 
to  a  false  and  grossly  misleading  li- 
censing test  report  by  a  Federal 
agency,  USDA.  IMdence  for  this  claim 
was  presented  to  me  in  a  hearing  on 
animal  health  I  held  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Dairy  and  Poul- 
try of  the  Agriculture  Committee  on 
September  27.  1978. 

The  subject  of  the  hearing  was 
Impro  Products,  Inc.,  a  small  Iowa 
firm  producing  immimocompetent  fac- 
tors in  the  udders  of  cows  which  are 
then  harvested  from  the  milk  and 
used  as  products  in  animals  and  man. 
It  is  a  therapy  that  leaves  no  residue 
nor  side  effects.  The  company  fol- 
lowed normal  procedures  to  get  its 
patent  and  Federal  license.  The 
agency,  however,  conducted  a  false 
test  and  denied  their  license.  The  com- 
pany sought  congressional  review  at 
our  hearing. 

As  a  result  of  this  hearing  the  pa- 
tentholder was  able  to  prove  there  was 
a  falsehood,  an  ultra  vires  act.  commit- 
ted by  this  agency  so  injurious  that  a 
court  injunction  was  issued  on  Sep- 
tember 2.  1982. 

The  injunction  restrains  USDA  from 
continuing  to  release  copies  of  the  test 
report  which  contained  the  false  and 
misleading  statements.  (Pertinent  por- 
tions of  the  court  decision  are  en- 
closed.) It  is  this  report  that  discour- 
aged use  of  the  patentholder's  product 
as  disclosed  and  claimed  in  the  patent. 
I  might  also  add  that  the  patent- 
holder's  license  was  canceled  based 
upon  the  false  and  misleading  infor- 
mation. 

It  is  because  of  agency  action  that 
this  patentholder  has  been  prevented 
from  exploiting  her  patent.  USDA's 
action  also  provides  the  appropriate 
basis  for  this  private  relief  legislation: 
that  legislative  relief  is  to  be  used  to 
provide  equity  for  a  private  party 
whose  interests  have  been  impaired  by 
an  act  of  the  United  States.  Passage  of 
this  bill  will  grant  such  equity  once 
and  for  all— no  other  legislation  is 
needed.  There  is  no  cost  attached  to 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

A  basic  principal  of  patent  law  en- 
ables patentholders  the  exclusive  right 
to  make,  use  and  sell  their  inventions 
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in  return  for  disclosing  their  inven- 
tions and  to  encourage  research.  In 
this  case,  that  right  is  in  Immediate 
danger  of  being  lost  forever.  Sixteen 
years  of  the  prescribed  17-year  term  of 
patent  life  have  expired  along  with 
millions  of  dollars  lost  during  the 
struggle  for  Justice.  Every  avenue  of 
relief  has  been  explored  by  the  pat- 
entholder. including  congressional 
review.  It  was  only  in  the  past  year 
that  we.  too.  in  Congress  discovered  we 
had  been  furnished  the  same  false  in- 
formation. (See  enclosed  letters.  May 
6.  1982,  p.  2.  par.  1;  Sept.  23,  1982.  p.  1, 
par.  2.) 

The  time  period  for  this  bill  starts 
from  April  2.  1968,  and  extends  17 
years.  This  is  necessary  because 
USDA's  false  and  misleading  report 
caused  this  company  to  have  their  li- 
cense to  do  business  interstate  termi- 
nated, thus  denying  them  the  right  to 
freely  market  within  the  contract  life 
of  its  patent. 

In  many  instances,  the  false  report 
was  the  basis  for  adverse  action  by  the 
States  which  further  deprived  the  pat- 
entholder of  use  of  the  patent.  USDA 
also  sent  a  copy  or  reference  to  the 
faise  and  misleading  report  on  the  test 
to  anyone  inquiring  about  Impro  or  its 
products  and  routinely  distributed  the 
report  through  the  USDA  Extension 
Service  offices  throughout  the  United 
States.  Abstracts  of  the  report  were 
published  in  an  international  dairy  sci- 
ence publication  translated  into  42 
languages  and  distributed  worldwide. 
Consequently,  Impro  was  specifically 
denied  marketing  opportunities  in 
Europe  and  Japan. 

Because  this  Federal  agency  has 
abused  their  authority  and  created  an 
effect  which  has  been  to  deny  the 
useful  practice  of  the  patent,  I  feel  it 
is  of  significant  importance  that  we 
join  together  in  support  of  this  bill.  It 
will  send  a  strong,  clear  message  to 
civil  servants  and  public  alike  that 
such  conduct  will  not  be  tolerated. 

We  must  keep  the  equity  principals 
of  patent  law  in  this  country  from  be- 
coming a  mockery.  We  in  Congress  are 
responsible  to  and  for  the  people  we 
serve.  Faulty  reporting  of  research  has 
become  a  national  scandal  with  some 
20  reported  cases  involving  Yale.  Har- 
vard. Sloane-Kettering,  Philadelphia, 
et  cetera  over  the  past  10  years. 
USDA's  actions  not  only  effectively 
blocked  the  use  of  the  company's 
patent  but  has  cast  a  cloud  over  our 
Beltsville  Research  Center  which  con- 
ducted the  test  and  issued  the  false 
and  misleading  test  report. 

For  a  governmental  agency  to  be 
found  so  guilty  that  injunctive  relief  is 
granted  immediately  is  a  strong  warn- 
ing from  the  courts:  a  warning  which 
we  as  the  voice  of  the  public  must  act 
upon  to  uphold  the  impartiality  and 
trust  of  our  government  and  protect 
the  interests  and  safety  of  its  citizens. 
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This  bill  will  not  open  a  Pandora's 
box  because  this  case  represents  an  eq- 
uitable vacuum  for  a  single  patent- 
holder  prevented  from  practicing  its 
patent 

Finally,  this  bill  is  not  a  class  action. 
It  stands  as  a  single  case  involving 
agency  false  reporting  of  a  scientific 
test.  If  others  in  the  same  class  sur- 
face as  a  result  of  this  legislation,  it 
will  only  serve  to  highlight  a  problem 
this  Congress  should  seriously  scruti- 
nize. This  bill  represents  a  legitimate, 
unique  problem. 

I  feel  strongly  that  this  wrong  must 
be  corrected.  It  is  now  in  our  hands  as 
Members  of  Congress  to  see  that  Jus- 
tice and  the  lost  patent  life  are  finally 
and  conclusively  awarded  to  one  whose 
patent  contract  with  the  United  States 
has  been  deliberately  breached  by  an 
act  of  bad  faith  of  the  U.8.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,* 


MX  AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY: 
WHATEVER  HAPPENED  TO 
DOUBLE  JEOPARDY? 


HON.  NICHOLAS  MAVROULES 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEMTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  case  against  placing  the  MX  mis- 
sile in  existing  silos  has  already  been 
made,  the  Presidential  Commission's 
endorsement  of  this  questionable  de- 
ployment scheme  notwithstanding. 

And  the  American  people  have  since 
then  been  acquitted,  freed  from  a  sen- 
tence of  dread  brought  on  by  the  en- 
hanced chances  of  a  Soviet,  preemp- 
tive strike  the  MX  would  only  foster. 

Why  then  has  the  case  been  re- 
opened? Whatever  happened  to  be 
"window  of  vulnerability."  if  not  of 
our  own  land-based  missiles,  then  the 
Soviets,  who  in  an  effort  to  protect 
their  own  missiles  may  try  to  take  out 
ours?  Where,  indeed,  is  this  Nation's 
defense  against  double  jeopardy? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Recoro  a  paper,  published  by  the 
Council  for  a  Livable  World,  entitled 
"MX  Missiles  in  Minuteman  SUos?  (or 
What  Administration  Officials,  Con- 
versative  Senators  and  Others  Say 
about  MK  in  Minuteman  Silos)".  This 
paper,  which  I  distributed  to  every 
Member  of  the  House  last  week,  pro- 
vides ample  testimony  that  MX's  in 
Minuteman  silos  is  a  losing  combina- 
tion and  will  in  fact  undermine  our  na- 
tional security. 

In  today's  hair-trigger  world,  we 
would  do  well  to  consider  the  arm-race 
implications  of  any  weapon  upon 
which  we  vote.  Does  this  weapon  ac- 
celerate the  arms  race  or  is  it  a  stabi- 
lizing factor?  Under  such  scrutiny,  the 
MX  reconunendations  of  the  Scow- 
croft  commission  warrant  a  "no"  vote. 

The  article  follows: 
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In  October  1981.  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  base  between  18 
and  100  IIZ  missiles  in  "superhardened" 
Titan  and  BClnuteman  silos  on  a  temporary 
basis  while  proceeding  with  research  on 
three  other  basing  modes.  The  plan  drew 
criOdsm  from  many  quarters.  Within 
months  the  superhardenlng  plan  was 
junked  and  the  idea  of  using  Titan  sQos  was 
dropped:  by  the  middle  of  the  following 
year,  the  whole  plan  had  been  quietly 
shelved. 

On  December  2,  1981,  the  Senate  ap- 
proved by  a  90-4  margin  an  amendment  to 
the  fiscal  year  1983  Defense  Appropriations 
Bill  qwnsored  by  Senators  Cohen.  Quayle. 
Mattingly.  Rudman  and  Nunn  that  redirect- 
ed the  use  of  MX  research  and  development 
funds,  $354  million,  away  from  the  plan  of 
deploying  the  MX  in  existing  hardened 
Minuteman  and  Titan  silos  toward  a  more 
permanent  solution.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment,  according  to  its  sponsors,  was 
to  "send  a  strong  signal  to  DOD"  ttiat  de- 
ployment of  the  MX  in  Minuteman  silos 
was  the  "wrong  direction  to  go  in." 

In  March  1982.  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  unanimously  refused  to  approve 
the  first  $1.5  billion  for  MX  mlssQe  procure- 
ment on  the  grounds  that  interim  deploy- 
ment in  Minuteman  silos  was  unacceptable. 
The  Committee  used  very  strong  language 
to  criticize  the  idea  of  placing  the  BfX  In 
Minuteman  silos.  The  full  Senate  went 
along  with  that  decision  without  dissent,  al- 
though a  later  compromise  with  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  restored  the 
funds. 

Below  is  a  series  of  statements  by  Reagan 
Administration  officials,  conservative  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives,  ex-government  of- 
ficials and  others,  who  at  various  times 
strongly  criticized  the  idea  of  placing  the 
MX  in  Minuteman  or  Titan  silos. 

These  statements  should  be  examined  in 
light  of  the  latest  Reagan  Administration 
MX  plan— which  is  in  fact  a  return  to  the 
discarded  October  1981  proposal  for  an  in- 
terim MX  deployment  in  existing  silos. 

Senator  John  Tower.  November  2,  1981: 
"By  stuffing  the  MX's  Into  fixed  silos,  we're 
creating  Just  so  many  more  sitting  ducks  for 
the  Russians  to  shoot  at .  .  .  True,  the  MX 
missile  itself  will  be  more  powerful,  more  ac- 
ctirate— and  we  need  that  kind  of  weapon. 
But  it's  of  little  use  to  us  unless  the  Soviets 
are  convinced  that  it  c&n  survive  an  attack. 
Without  that,  the  Russians  will  have  no  in- 
centive to  start  serious  arms-control  talks." 

Caspar  Weinberger,  Secretary  of  Defense, 
January  6,  1981:  "I  would  feel  that  simply 
putting  it  [the  MX]  into  existing  silos  would 
not  answer  two  or  three  of  the  concerns 
that  I  have:  namely,  that  [the  location  of] 
these  are  well  known  and  are  not  hardened 
sufficiently,  nor  could  they  be,  to  be  of  suf- 
ficient strategic  value  to  count  as  a  strategic 
improvement  of  our  forces." 

Senator  Henry  Jackson,  October  5.  1981: 
"My  main  criticism— and  1  criticized  the 
Carter  administration— is  that  in  the  1980's 
Minuteman  and  Titan  are  vulnerable  In 
those  silos.  I  think  you  and  others  properly 
have  criticized  that  deployment.  Then  after 
8  months  we  come  back  here;  we  have 
looked  at  all  these  other  things  supposedly, 
but  it  took  8  months  to  do  that,  and  we  end 
up  with  what  we  have  now  .  .  .  We  have 
given  the  Soviets  a  better  target  to  shoot 
at." 

Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  report 
on  the  FY  1983  Defense  Authorization  Bill. 
April  13.  1982:  "The  planned  interim  basing 
of  MX  does  not  redress  the  problem  of  the 
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vulnerability  of  the  land-based  IC3M  force 
.  .  .  The  $716  million  requested  for  research 
and  devek^nnent  on  interim  basing  of  the 
MX  is  denied.  No  further  work  is  to  be  un- 
dertaken in  support  of  fixed-point  silo 
basing  of  MX" 

Senator  William  Cohen.  December  16. 
1982:  "The  reason  Sam  Nunn  and  I  pro- 
posed our  amendment  a  year  ago  was  that 
we  were  frustrated  with  what  we  perceived 
to  be  an  Intention  to  move  forward  with  an 
Interim  basing  mode— placing  the  initial 
missiles  In  superhardened  silos— that  was 
not  survivable,  but  was  costly  and  probably 
in  violation  of  the  terms  of  SALT  I  and  n. 
We  specified  that  the  MX  funds  could  not 
be  used  for  that  purpose  .  . 

Representative  Melvin  Price.  October  8. 
1981:  "What  is  to  be  gained  by  deploying 
just  36  MX  missiles  in  existing  silos?  If  4.600 
silos  of  the  BCPS  mode  would  be  too  vulnera- 
ble to  proliferation  of  Soviet  ICBlts,  how 
are  36  or  even  100  MXs  in  fixed  silos  to  be 
more  survivable?  What  technical  knowledge 
do  we  have  now  as  to  the  feasibility  of  deep 
silos  basing?" 

William  Perry,  former  Undersecretary  of 
Defense,  November  13,  1981:  "My  concern  is 
that  If  we  had  this  very  accurate,  very 
threatening  missile  in  unprotected  silos,  and 
if  they  do  not  go  to  a  survivable  system 
themselves  .  .  .  that  simply  increases  the 
hair  trigger  ...  on  both  sides. 

"I  agonized  over  that  and  said  on  balance 
1  would  not  go  ahead  with  that  [MX  in 
silos]  because  I  don't  believe  we  will  come 
up  with  a  siirvivable  basing  mode  ttiat  is  ac- 
ceptable. 

"Since  I  am  pessimistic  that  we  will  get  a 
basins  mode  that  is  both  stirvivable  and  ac- 
ceptable, I  am  opposed  to  putting  a  weapon 
that  lethal  in  an  unsurvivable  mode,  for  rea- 
sons I  have  described  in  terms  of  hair  trig- 
gering the  alert." 

Senate  Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear 
Forces  Subcommittee  Report  on  FT83  De- 
fense Authorization  Bill.  March  24.  1982 
(endorsed  by  Senators  Thurmond.  Gold- 
water,  Cohen,  Quayle,  Jackson,  Nunn.  Hart 
and  Exon):  "The  number  of  additional  war- 
heads that  would  survive  an  attack  upon 
MX  missUes  so  deployed  [in  Minuteman 
sUos]  does  not  appear  to  Justify  the  costs- 
assessed  at  $2.6  billion  over  the  next  five 
years— associated  with  this  basing  scheme. 

"The  Committee  also  is  concerned  that 
the  possibility  may  exist  that  strategic  de- 
terrence and  crisis-stability  could  be  jeop- 
ardized, rather  than  enhanced,  by  the  de- 
ployment of  high-value,  militarily  impor- 
tant weapons  in  so  small  a  number  of  rela- 
tively-easily  destroyed  shelters." 

General  Lew  Allen.  Chiet  of  Staff,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  January  29,  1981:  "...  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  MX  deployment  is  that 
the  basing  mode  be  survivable.  One  does  not 
obtain  that  through  placing  it  in  Minute- 
man  silos.  Therefore,  I  do  not  favor  such  a 
deployment." 

Dr.  James  P.  Wade,  Principal  Deputy  Un- 
dersecretary of  Defense,  October  27,  1981: 
"...  if  you  focus  just  on  the  survivability 
aspect  of  the  value  gained  by  placing  the 
MX  in  a  hardened  silo  .  .  .  the  value  Is  at 
best  marginal." 

Harold  Brown,  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, November  13,  1981:  "The  October  2 
decision  adopts  an  admittedly  very  vulnera- 
ble basing  system,  and  indicates  an  Inten- 
tion to  continue  to  explore  other  possibili- 
ties for  some  time  in  the  future.  .  .  .  There 
is  talk  of  further  hardening  of  existing  silos 
for  a  much-truncated  MX  force,  but  since 
the  MX  will  not  be  available  untU  1986,  that 
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furtber  budening.  It  it  is  at  all  f euible.  will 
not  be  available  before  the  Soylets  can  in- 
staU  a  new  leneration  of  guidance  syatans. 
The  Sovleta.  uaing  technolocy  that  they 
have  alreadiy  developed,  will  surely  be  able 
by  that  time  to  improve  the  accuracy  of 
their  ICBlIs  turthor.  ao  that  in  the  case  of  a 
nuclear  war  the  hardened  ICZ  sUos  will  find 
themaelvca  in  the  fireball  and  In  the  crater 
left  by  the  nuclear  explosion  of  Soviet  war- 
heads the  sOos  would  not  survive  such  an 
experience. 

q~«t^«-  Sam  Nunn.  December  2.  IMl: 
"The  experts  who  have  testified  before  the 
Armed  Servlcea  Committee,  and  I  am  sure 
other  eommlttees  have  had  similar  testimo- 
ny, agree  that  the  Soviets  today  have  the 
combination  of  yield  and  accuracy  necessary 
to  overcome  the  levels  of  hardness  contem- 
Idated.  The  MX  simply  is  not  survlvable  in 
»»Ti«Ufig  silos,  whether  they  are  hardened  or 
unhardened.  Tliis  fact  is  confirmed  by  every 
expert  witness  who  has  testified,  and  it  in- 
eludea  also  not  only  governmental  witnesses 
but  also  knowledgeable  outside  witnesses, 
Ind^yWf^g  the  Air  Force  and  our  intelligence 
community." 

Representative  William  Dickinson,  Octo- 
ber 6,  1981:  "From  my  understanding  of  the 
physics  of  the  problem,  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  guarantee  a  respectable  level  of  sur- 
vivability with  missiles  encased  in  a  silo  of 
ICBM's.  In  other  words,  we  are  trying  to  ad- 
dress our  so-called  window  of  vxilnerability, 
and  I  am  concerned  that  we  are  not  closing 
that  window  of  vulnerability  but  simply 
pulling  down  the  shade." 

Senator  William  Cohen,  December  2, 1981: 
"If  you  believe  in  the  window  of  vulnerabil- 
ity, then  putting  those  missiles  [the  MX]  in 
unprotected.  ImmobUe  silos  is  a  very  danger- 
ous move.  It's  inviting  of  the  very  kind  of 
Russian  strike  that  we  fear  .  .  . 

It  also.  I  think  can  be  agreed  upon  that 
the  hardening  of  missQe  silos,  as  has  been 
recommended  by  the  administration  on  an 
interim  basis,  does  very  little  to  improve 
missile  survivability,  and  that  such  tiarden- 
ing  does  not  reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear 
conflict  or  strengthen  nuclear  deter- 
rence .  .  . 

I  think  inherently  in  any  decision  about 
having  fixed  sUos,  we  must  deal  with  the 
question  as  to  whether  or  not.  by  putting 
these  new.  bigger,  more  destructive  missiles 
in  a  fixed  mode  we  thereby  lower  that 
threshold  and  make  them  much  more 
targetable,  much  more  attractive  for  the  So- 
viets to  attack  in  a  moment  of  strategic 
error,  miscalculation,  and  madness." 

Dr.  Richard  DeLauer,  Undersecretary  of 
Defense  for  Research  and  Engineering, 
March  11.  1982:  "The  reason  that  I  did  not 
relate  interim  basing  [of  the  t£X  missile  in 
Minuteman  silos]  to  the  survivability  prob- 
lem is  that  the  resulting  stirvlvability  will  be 
no  better  than  it  is  now." 

Caspar  Weinberger,  Secretary  of  Defense, 
October  5,  1981:  "I  don't  think  they  [Min- 
uteman sQoa]  can  be  liardened  enough  on  a 
permanent  basis  to  warrant  putting  [MX 
mlasfles]  in  fixed  and  known  sUos.  I  think 
they  can  be  hardened  enough  to  give  added 
strength  for  a  few  years." 

IX.  Gen.  Kelly  Burke,  Deputy  Chief  of 
Staff,  UjS.  Air  Force,  March  15,  1982:  "...  I 
testified  earlier  that  the  Air  Force  had  rec- 
ommended, irrespective  of  congressional 
action,  that  superhardening  was  not  worth 
the  cost.  It  tiad  some  value.  It  also  had  a 
very  big  price  tag  and  our  recommendation 
was  not  to  do  that." 

Senator  Dennis  DeConcini.  December  3, 
1961:  "By  placing  our  moat  advanced  strate- 
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glc  weapon— the  MX— in  silos  which  belong 
to  an  earlier  era  of  nuclear  technology,  the 
President  has  reduced— perhaps  even  elimi- 
nated—the usefulness  of  the  MX.  Hardened 
existing  silos  would  make  a  nice  target  for 
Soviet  planners;  it  might  even  encourage 
them  to  contemplate  a  pre-emptive  attack 
because  the  payoff— America's  MX  missile- 
would  be  so  attractive." 

Senator  Dan  Quayle,  Deconber  3,  1981: 
"The  primary  Justification  for  a  new  land- 
based  missile  must  be  that  it  is  relatively  in- 
vulnerable to  a  Soviet  first  strike.  If  it  is 
not,  it  will  lose  its  deterrent  value,  which  is 
the  position  we  are  facing  with  our  Minute- 
man  missiles. 

It  continues  to  distress  me  that,  despite 
years  of  discussion  and  debate,  we  still  lack 
an  acceptable  basing  mode  for  the  MX" 

Senator  James  Exon,  December  3,  1981: 
"Probably  the  most  serious  of  all  is  the  ill- 
conceived  placing  of  the  10-warhead  MX 
mlssOe  in  place  of  the  3-warhead  Minute- 
man  III  missile  or  the  single-warhead  Min- 
uteman  II  and  Titan  missiles  which  would 
contribute  to  the  unstable  "launch-on-wam- 
ing"  doctrine  we  should  instead  be  trying  to 
avoid.  It  makes  no  sense  to  this  Senator  to 
place  a  more  valuable  weapon  such  as  the 
MX  in  silos  which  are  becoming  more  vul- 
nerable with  each  passing  month.  During 
time  of  tension  or  warning  of  actual  Soviet 
missile  launch  there  will  be  a  greater  tend- 
ency to  "use  them  or  lose  them"  rather 
than  having  our  land-based  missiles  attempt 
to  "ride  out"  an  attack  and  them  retaliate. 
This  situation  does  not  contribute  to  crisis 
stability— one  of  the  administration's  own 
properly  stated  goals." 

Gen.  David  Jones,  then  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  October  5,  1981:  "In  my  own  view,  I 
consider  the  MX  in  a  very  survlvable  mode 
to  be  extremely  Important  to  the  security  of 
the  Nation.  I  remain  to  be  convinced  there 
is  a  survlvable  mode  other  than  MPS.  So,  if 
forced  with  the  difficult  choice,  B-1,  ATB, 
and  i>^Tr,  I  would  put  MX  last  under  the  cur- 
rent program  slice." 

Senator  Sam  Nuim,  December  2,  1981: 
"There  is  considerable  doubt  in  my  mind 
about  the  wisdom  of  proceeding  with  an  MX 
program  at  all  if  we  cannot,  at  some  point, 
come  up  with  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
siwivability  of  the  missile." 

Conference  report  on  the  fiscal  year  1977 
Defense  Department  Authorization  Bill, 
June  1976:  "The  rationale  behind  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  missile  system  (MX)  Is  to 
provide  a  land  based  survlvable  strategic 
force.  The  development  of  an  alternate 
basing  mode  as  opposed  to  a  fixed  or  silo 
based  mode  is  the  key  element  in  Insuring 
this  survlvable  force.  The  conferees  are  in 
agreement  that  providing  a  survlvable 
system  should  not  be  constrained  for  silo 
basing;  that  none  of  this  program's  funds 
shall  be  expended  in  fixed  or  silo  basing  for 
MX;  and  that  none  of  the  program  reduc- 
tion shall  reduce  the  Department's  pro- 
posed investigations  of  mobile  deployment." 

Senator  John  Warner,  March  24,  1982: 
"The  MX  would  be  too  vulnerable  to  a 
Soviet  first  strike  under  that  arrangement 
[BCX  in  existing  silos]  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee saw  no  point  in  building  the  missiles 
untU  the  permanent  basing  decision  was 
made." 

Senator  John  Tower,  October  2,  1981:  "I 
am  enormously  skeptical  to  the  point  of 
feeling  that  this  plan  [MX  in  Minuteman 
silos]  doesn't  give  us  enough  added  capabil- 
ity for  the  money  involved  and  leaves  us 
with  a  highly  vulnerable  land-based 
system." 
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Seiuitor  Mark  Andrews,  December  2,  1981: 
"If  we  spend  over  $300  million  to  harden  a 
bunch  of  silos,  to  put  a  10-wartiead  mlaOe 
in  a  fixed  point  because  we  are  afraid  that 
the  RuMians  are  targets  3-warhead  mlMlles 
in  a  fixed  point  all  we  do  Is  step  up  the  op- 
portimity  for  them  to  take  out  10  warheads 
at  a  time  instead  of  3  warheads  at  a  time." 

Senator  Alan  Dixon,  December  2.  1981:  "I 
support  the  MX  missile.  I  think  hardening 
of  the  silm  in  permanent  basing  modes,  as 
presently  contemplated,  invites  disaster  and 
is  a  terrible  mistake." 

Admiral  Stanafield  Turner,  former  Direc- 
tor of  the  CIA,  March  13,  1983:  "For  several 
years  now,  the  immediate  problem  with  the 
MX  has  been  how  to  base  it.  Placed  in  exist- 
ing silos,  it  would  be  vulnerable  to  surprise 
attack  by  the  Soviet  Union's  beef  ed-up  stra- 
tegic forces— just  as  vulnerable  as  our 
present  generation  of  land-based  missiles." 

General  Ellis,  then  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  February  18, 
1981:  "We  must  correct  our  vulnerability  by 
deploying  the  mtt  in  a  mobile  basing  config- 
uration. .  .  . 

Senator,  if  we  had  the  mobility  in  the 
Minuteman  force  that  we  are  building  into 
the  MX  force  we  wouldn't  need  an  MX 
force."* 


PET-FACILITATED 
PSYCHOTHERAPY 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OPCALirORHIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  7.7 
million  Americans  aged  65  and  older 
are  living  alone.  Many  of  them  have 
been  forced  into  seclusion  through  the 
loss  of  their  loved  ones  and  endure 
lonely,  isolated  existences.  As  the 
number  of  solitary  elderly  persons  in- 
creases and  depression  and  desponden- 
cy become  more  common  among  them, 
doctors  are  beginning  to  suggest  that 
pets  can  improve  their  conditions.  The 
results  have  literally  been  llfesaving. 

"Pet-facilitated  psychotherapy,"  a 
recently  coined  term  illustrating  the 
efficacy  of  pet  therapy,  has  changed 
the  lives  of  elderly  persons  who  previ- 
ously felt  they  had  nothing  to  live  for. 
Dr.  Boris  Levinson.  a  pioneer  in  the 
study  of  the  human/animal  bond  at 
Yeshlva  University,  says  that  animal 
companionship  is  crucial  to  older 
people  and  actually  can  retard  the 
aging  process.  A  study  conducted  by 
Dr.  Aaron  Katcher,  a  psychiatrist  for- 
merly at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, concludes  that  heart  patients  who 
own  pets  live  longer  than  those  who 
do  not.  Other  studies  show  that  the 
calmness  associated  with  stroking  and 
talking  to  pets  can  lower  blood  pres- 
sure rates. 

The  emotional  and  physical  benefits 
to  seniors  who  own  pets  are  tremen- 
dous. Unfortunately,  however,  many 
older  people  who  wish  the  companion- 
ship of  a  pet  rent  their  homes  and  are 
prohibited  from  having  one.  California 
has  recognized  this  problem  and  en- 
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acted  legislation  allowing  the  elderly 
to  have  pets  in  public  housing.  Similar 
lecislation  Is  pending  in  a  number  of 
other  States  and  my  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Mario  Bzaggi  of  New  York, 
has  introduced  a  bill  in  Congress  to 
make  this  Federal  law. 

Studies  show  that  people  who  live 
alone  suffer  premature  death  rates. 
Now  that  there  is  proof  that  pets  actu- 
ally can  extend  the  lives  of  the  lonely 
and  sick,  my  great  hope  Is  that  older 
Americans  living  in  all  forms  of  hous- 
ing will  be  allowed  to  own  pets  so  their 
final  years  may  be  longer,  happier, 
and  healthier  ones.  We  owe  them  that 
much.* 


A  JOB  WELL  DONE 


HON.DONFUQUA 

OPPLOKISA 
nf  THE  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  it  is 
popular  today  to  criticize  nuclear 
energy  and  utility  companies  I  believe 
such  criticism  has  been  carried  to  ex- 
tremes. For  example,  there  is  a  lot  of 
intelligent  hard  work  that  goes  into 
building  powerplants  that  provide 
electricity  for  our  needs,  but  we 
seldom  hear  about  the  good  things 
that  happen. 

I  believe  it  is  time  to  recognize 
achievements  and  extend  our  appre- 
ciation to  the  people  who  are  produc- 
tive in  our  society.  I  would  like  to 
share  an  article  entitled.  "Nuclear 
Construction— Doing  It  Right"  which 
appeared  in  the  April  21,  1983,  issue  of 
ENR— formerly  Engineering  News 
Record.  This  article  presents  insight 
into  the  construction  of  a  powerplant 
called  St.  Lucie  No.  2,  built  by  the 
Florida  Power  &  Light  Co.  My  sincere 
congratulations  to  William  B.  Derrick- 
son,  project  general  manager  for  a  Job 
well  done  and  to  E3m  for  document- 
ing the  information. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  ENR,  Apr.  21,  1983] 

NucLBAR  CoirsTRncnoM— DoDfc  It  Right 

In  the  frustrating  world  of  nuclear  con- 
struction, the  losers  get  all  the  attention.  If 
it's  not  the  five  construction-quality-sssur- 
ance  failures  cited  by  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  Chairman  Nunzlo  Palladino  in 
his  Dutch-uncle  lecture  last  year,  it's  the 
WPPS8  fiasco  in  Washington  State,  Three 
Mile  Island,  scheduling  foul-ups  and  the  em- 
barrassing cost  spiral  that  dominate  the 
headlines. 

But  while  most  nuclear  utilities  and  con- 
tractors have  been  busy  explaining  their 
problems,  a  tightly  knit  team  working  on  an 
island  off  the  east  coast  of  Florida  has  been 
busy  solving  theirs.  The  result  at  St.  Lucie 
unit  two  will  be  completion  of  Florida 
Power  &  Light  Co.'s  810-Mw  pressurized- 
water  reactor,  at  a  cost  of  $1.42  billion,  in 
June,  exactly  six  years  after  its  construction 
permit  was  Issued. 

That's  a  benchmark  in  the  nuclear  con- 
struction business  these  days.  By  oompari- 
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slon.  the  lead  times  for  the  10  plants  com- 
pleted since  the  begiiming  of  1978— one 
before  the  Three  Mile  Island  accident  in 
March.  1979,  and  the  rest  since  1980-have 
stretched  out  from  96  to  144  months. 
"When  you  compare  this  Job  to  the  rest  of 
the  business,  we're  number  one,"  says  Wil- 
liam B.  Derrickson.  project  general  manager 
for  FP&L,  "and  we  can  still  do  better." 

Of  the  plants  under  construction  now,  Ari- 
zona Public  Service  Co.'s  Palo  Verde  unit 
one,  a  1,270-Mw  power  reactor  designed  and 
being  built  in  the  desert  west  of  Phoenix  by 
Bechtel  Power  Corp.,  San'Francisco,  Is  run- 
ning a  respectable  second  to  St.  Lucie, 
where  Ebaaco  Services  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  is  handling  design  and  construction. 
Palo  Verde's  construction  permit  was  issued 
in  May  1976,  and  full  power  is  scheduled  for 
the  Combustion  Engineering  reactor  this 
August,  seven  years  and  two  months  later. 

In  many  ways,  St.  Lucie  two  set  up  for 
speed: 

It  is  a  near  twin  of  unit  one.  an  810-Mw 
Combustion  Engineering  reactor,  completed 
by  Ebasco  and  FP&L  on  a  7S-month  sched- 
ule— from  construction  permit  to  commer- 
cial operation— in  Decemt>er,  1976. 

Design  of  the  second  unit  was  nearly  75% 
complete  before  the  start  of  constuction. 
and  site  preparation  actually  began  in  June, 
1976,  under  a  limited  work  authorization. 
That  was  suspended  by  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  (NRC)  four  months  later, 
however,  because  a  new  rule  required  study 
of  other  potential  sites. 

FP&L  was  one  of  the  early  entrants  in  the 
nuclear  power  business  with  its  two  Bechtel- 
built  Turkey  Point  plants  south  of  Miami, 
which  were  brought  on  line  in  1972  and 
1973,  plus  St.  Lucie  one,  so  it  has  experience 
building  nuclear  plants. 

Where  some  oU-dependent  utilities 
Jumped  into  the  nuclear  era  with  both  feet, 
FP&L  held  back  some,  canceling  two 
planned  1,140-Mw  reactors  in  1976.  As  a 
result,  except  for  replacing  the  steam  gen- 
erators in  the  two  Westinghouse  steam 
supply  systems  at  Turkey  Point  and  TMI 
safety  backfits  at  St.  Lucie  one.  FP&L's  nu- 
clear staff  has  been  able  to  concentrate 
heavily  on  St.  Lucie  two  construction. 

Because  construction  started  just  as  unit 
one  was  being  completed,  close  to  80%  of 
the  skilled  laborers  and  half  of  the  nonman- 
ual  staff  stayed  on  to  build  the  second 
plant. 

Where  Seabrook  had  its  Clamshell  Coali- 
tion and  Diablo  Canyon  its  Abalone  Alliance 
storming  the  fences,  only  a  few  green  sea 
turtles  have  shown  much  curiosity  about 
the  construction  at  St.  Lucie.  The  station  is 
located  45  miles  north  of  West  Palm  Beach 
in  a  remote  area  on  Hutchinson  Island,  near 
the  retirement  communities  around  Port 
Pierce.  The  generally  conservative  residents 
in  the  area  have  supported  the  plant. 

Demand  growth  for  electricity  in  Florida 
had  been  growing  at  11  to  13%  a  year  in  the 
early  1970s.  That  has  dropped  to  about  3.8% 
a  year  in  FP&L's  service  area,  but  it  is  still 
well  above  national  averages,  so  there  has 
never  been  any  relaxing  on  the  critical  path 
toward  completion.  And,  while  most  utilities 
have  found  themselves  in  a  cash  bind- 
mainly  because  of  ambitious  construction 
programs  during  a  period  of  high  interest 
rates  and  slack  demand  growth— PT&L  has 
maintained  its  fiscal  fitness  over  the  years. 

TRX  TRX7K  PATH 

At  St.  Lucie  one,  says  Derrickson,  "we  dis- 
covered what  turned  out  to  be  the  real  criti- 
cal path."  Despite  industry  experience  to 
the  contrary,  he  figures  that  six  years  "is 
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what  it  ought  to  take  to  do  this  Job.  In  1977, 
we  looked  at  the  man-hours,  the  work  and 
the  logic  and  came  up  with  a  65-month 
schedule  for  unit  two  that  put  the  start  of 
fuel  loading  on  Oct.  28, 1983." 

Crews  were  bolting  the  head  on  the  loaded 
reactor  core  last  week,  and  Derrickson  ex- 
pects to  be  at  5%  power  In  three  weeks  and 
at  full  power  in  mid-Jtme.  The  slip  in  the 
schedule  is  mainly  due  to  post-TMI  safety 
backfits  and  other  design  changes  required 
by  NRC  or  desired  by  FP4cL.  To  hold  slip- 
page to  a  Tninimiim,  a  number  of  changes 
not  required  by  NRC  or  for  operation  of  the 
plant— a  condensate  polishing  system,  for  . 
example— have  been  held  over  for  backfit- 
ting  before  and  during  the  reactor's  first  re- 
fueling outage  in  early  1985.  Derrickson  es- 
timates the  cost  of  that  woric  at  about  $46 
million. 

An  important  element  in  making  the 
start-up  target  was  the  all-out  effort  made 
by  FPAL,  Combustion  Engineering  and 
Ebasco  engineers  in  negotiations  with  NRC 
over  the  final  safety  analysis  report.  Get- 
ting the  safety  checkoff  needed  for  an  oper- 
ating license  generally  takes  about  30 
months.  It  took  nine  months— and  more 
than  40  acroes-the-table  meetings  between 
NRC  and  project  technical  staffs— to  get  the 
regulatory  blessing  for  St.  Lucie  two. 

"Normally  we  go  back  and  forth  with 
formal  letters  asking  new  questions  and  re- 
questing detailed  explanations  of  answers," 
says  Victor  Nerses,  NRC  senior  project  man- 
ager for  St.  Lucie  two.  "We  cut  through  a 
lot  of  misconceptions  and  misunderstand- 
ings by  sitting  across  the  table.  Our  engi- 
neers were  talking  with  their  engineers  and 
we  came  away  understanding  what  everyone 
was  talking  about." 

Also,  the  negotiations  were  conducted,  for 
the  most  part,  without  lawyers.  "I'm  suspi- 
cious of  lawyers,"  says  H.  James  Dager,  vice 
president  of  engineering,  project  manage- 
ment and  construction  for  FP&L.  "Once 
you  put  things  in  their  hands,  you  get  a  lot 
of  legalese  and  an  adversary  relationship  de- 
velops." 

consTRUcnoH  attack 

Completing  the  construction  and  licensing 
work  in  72  months— six  months  faster  than 
unit  one— Is  no  mean  achievement.  Even 
though  the  two  units  are  twins,  unit  two  is 
much  beefier.  It  Is  designed  to  meet  higher 
seismic  and  missile-impact  criteria,  for  ex- 
ample, and  all  updated  design  requirements. 
In  materials  alone,  that  has  resulted  in 
placement  of  an  additional  15,000  cu  yd  of 
concrete,  1,000  tons  of  structural  steel,  1 
million  ft  of  cable,  7,000  ft  of  large  diameter 
piping  and  4,400  more  welds  on  unit  two. 

A  number  of  scheduling  and  construction 
innovations  used  at  St.  Lucie  two  helped 
crews  to  get  more  work  done  faster.  To  ex- 
cavate and  pour  the  foundation  mat  for  the 
reactor  containment  buUding  without  af- 
fecting the  operation  of  unit  one  only  a  few 
hundred  feet  away,  Ebasco  designed  what  it 
claims  is  the  first  nuclear-safety-class  cof- 
ferdam. The  180-ft-dia  circular  cell  was 
placed  by  driving  500  tons  of  sheetpiling  in 
72-ft  lengths  using  electrical  vibratory  ham- 
mers. The  sheets  were  braced  with  internal 
compression  rings  made  up  of  900  tons  of 
wide-flange  beams,  36  in.  deep,  that  were  In- 
stalled every  5  ft  on  vertical  centers. 

After  extensive  preparations,  the  concrete 
containment  shield  wall  for  the  reactor  was 
slipformed  in  a  continuous  poiu-  lasting  16  H 
days.  The  cylindrical,  heavily  reinforced 
concrete  waU,  3  ft  thick,  191  ft  high  and  74 
ft  in  diameter,  required  10,000  cu  yd  of  con- 
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crate  idaced  uround  bundreds  of  embedded 
oondulU.  BitHiDdliic  CAblea  and  mncbor  bolts. 
ConvenUonal  step-forming  of  shield  walls 
can  take  from  12  to  18  montbs. 

To  get  an  early  start  on  the  time-consum- 
ing concrete  work  inside  the  reactor  con- 
tainment. Ebasco  chose  to  heat-treat  the 
lower  sections  of  the  steel  containment 
vesMl  by  capping  it  with  a  temporary  dia- 
phragm rather  than  wait  until  the  perma- 
nent steel  dome  could  be  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  vessel.  The  lower  portion  of  the 
irrimrl  where  the  plates  are  thickest  must  be 
heated  In  place  to  relieve  stress  that  builds 
up  during  erection.  The  thinner  dome  plates 
do  not  need  heat  treatment. 

Oonitniction  of  the  reactor  auxiliary 
buOdtng  was  dcme  in  a  phased  process  that 
let  craftsmen  get  started  Installing  the  con- 
trol room,  electrical  cable  vault  and  other 
critical  equipment  while  other  sections  of 
the  structure  were  still  being  built.  The 
building  went  up  in  a  stair-step  fashion.  As 
each  elevation  was  completed,  all  major 
equipment  for  that  level  was  lifted  in  before 
the  roof  was  placed. 

THAMKS.  I  mXDKD  THAT 

During  construction  of  the  auxiliary 
buQdlng.  on  Sept.  3,  1979,  Hurricane  David 
hit  the  site,  knocking  down  a  150-ton  der- 
rick being  used  to  lift  materials  into  the 
containment  and  auxiliary  building.  The 
180-ft  tower.  350-ft  n»st  and  300-ft  boom 
were  destroyed.  But  more  important,  large 
sections  of  the  auxiliary  building  were  badly 
damaged.  The  initial  estimate  of  lost  time  to 
repair  the  damage  and  replace  equipment 
was  13  weeks. 

After  the  initial  shock,  however,  the  effect 
of  the  accident  was  to  shake  the  project  up 
and  put  everyone  into  high  gear.  "The  der- 
rick collapse  was  probably  the  turning  point 
in  the  project."  says  Leo  Tsaklris.  Ebasco 
project  manager.  "It  pulled  everyone  to- 
gether." 

Ebasco  engineers  developed  repair  proce- 
dures and  expedited  orders  for  replacement 
equl[»nent.  Crews  and  supervisors  put  in  ad- 
ditional overtime  to  make  up  for  hours 
spent  on  repair  projects.  By  the  following 
November,  the  13- week  loss  on  the  critical- 
path  schedule  was  made  up. 

The  key  ingredient  in  the  rebound  from 
the  crane  collapse  and  in  overcoming  all 
other  construction  problems.  Tsaldris  says, 
has  been  the  open  and  easy  communication 
between  his  staff  and  utility  managers.  The 
peculiar,  matrix-wlthin-a-matrix  site  organi- 
sation is  partly  responsible.  Ebasco's  con- 
struction supervisors  manage  craft  workers 
and  subcontractors,  making  sure  that  sched- 
ules are  met.  Where  FP&L  wants  direct  con- 
trol and  responsibility— in  the  areas  of  qual- 
ity assurance,  cost  control,  contract  admin- 
istration and  start-up,  for  example— its  man 
heads  up  the  mostly  Ebasco  staff.  In  other 
areas.  Ebasco  managers  take  the  lead.  Ev- 
eryone, including  Tsaklris.  ultimately  re- 
ports to  Derriduon,  however. 

The  communication  is  built  on  trust.  "If 
Bill  tells  me  go  ahead,  that's  all  I  need." 
says  Tsaklris.  "I  don't  have  to  keep  looking 
over  my  shoulder  all  the  time."  And  the 
trust  is  built  on  the  long  association  be- 
tween Ebasco  and  FPitL  managers,  many  of 
whom  have  moved  up  the  ranks  together  on 
the  St.  Lucie  station  and  other  FPaL  power- 
plants.  Derrickson  and  Tsaklris.  for  exam- 
ple, have  been  associates  for  13  years. 
"We've  been  working  together  since  we  were 
kids,"  Tsaklris  quips.  "We  each  know  what 
the  other  is  going  to  say  before  he  says  it" 

Another  factor  in  the  successful  construc- 
tion effort,  says  R.  W.  Zalst,  Ebasco  project 
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superintendent.  Is  the  return  to  basics  at  St. 
Lucie  two.  "Plan  your  work,  get  the  materi- 
al here  and  give  the  crews  solid  guidance.  A 
lot  of  people  have  gotten  overwhelmed  with 
the  next  best  computer  system  or  manage- 
ment philosophy.  What  happens  U  that  all 
the  managers  and  submanagers  get  so  busy 
with  their  own  business  that  they  forget  the 
guy  in  the  field." 

tmuTT  coimoL 

Where  a  number  of  utilities  have  handed 
management  of  nuclear  projects  over  to 
their  architect-engineers,  FPaL  managers  in 
Miami  and  at  the  site  took  control  of  St. 
Lucie  and  assumed  responsibility  for  their 
decisions.  "If  anybody's  got  a  problem  on 
this  job,  everybody's  got  a  problem."  says 
Derrickson. 

The  most  important  exercise  of  that  con- 
trol has  come  in  FPaL's  aggressive  start-up 
program  at  St.  Lucie  two.  Plant  operations 
staff  were  brought  in  during  1979,  35 
months  prior  to  the  scheduled  fuel-load 
date,  to  begin  accepting  systems  or  compo- 
nents of  systems  so  they  could  be  tested  and 
fixed  if  necessary.  The  start-up  crew  was 
gradually  Increased  to  64  operations  techni- 
cians, who  assumed  more  and  more  control 
of  construction  as  work  progressed  toward 
completion.  Eventually,  FP*L's  fine-tuners 
took  over  project  management,  creating 
some  tension  between  construction  and 
start-up  staffs.  But.  as  Tsaklris  says.  "It's 
good  tension." 

A  total  of  488  separate  systems  were  iden- 
tified and  scheduled  for  turnover  in  a  priori- 
tized sequence  to  meet  major  project  mile- 
stones. To  support  that  effort,  a  computer- 
ized punch  list  of  components  and  work 
items  was  developed— including  a  checlUlst 
of  inspection  schedules  for  the  resident 
NRC  inspector— to  keep  track  of  daUy  tar- 
gets. 

FP&L's  aggressive  style  contrasts  sharply 
with  some  other  utilities  that  have  handed 
management  of  their  nuclear  projects  to  ar- 
chitect-engineering firms.  A  numijer  of 
those  plants  are  in  trouble  now,  Derrickson 
points  out  "Tou  can  build  all  the  fancy 
domes  and  use  the  best  models  and  comput- 
er programs  in  the  world,"  he  says,  "but  if 
the  utUity  doesn't  get  involved  in  start-up 
and  make  sure  the  plant  is  built  to  run 
right,  all  that  fancy  stuff  doesn't  make  a 
hoot  of  difference."* 


CITY  OP  COMPTON,  CALIF..  COM- 
MEMORATES 95TH  YEAR  OP 
mCORPORAllON 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OPCAUrORKIA 
IN  THE  HOnSI  OP  RSPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  DYMAIJiY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  inform  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  that  this  month  of  May 
marks  the  95th  anniversary  of  the  in- 
corporation of  the  city  of  Compton. 
Calif.  We  in  Compton  have  chosen  to 
celebrate  this  special  occasion  by  dedi- 
cating the  oldest  house  in  Compton. 
We  call  this  home,  built  originally  in 
1869  by  A.  R.  Loomis,  Heritage  House. 
It  stands  now  as  a  tribute  to  the  early 
settlers  of  the  community. 

Although  Compton  was  not  official- 
ly incorporated  until  May  11, 1888,  the 
first  settlers,  a  band  of  30  families,  ar- 
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rived  in  the  area  21  years  before,  in 
1867.  Their  wagon  train  was  led  by 
Qriffith  Dickenson  Compton  and  Wil- 
lian  Henry  Morton.  The  land  they  set- 
tled had  formerly  been  a  part  of  a 
75,000-acre  Spanish  land  grant  known 
as  Rancho  San  Pedro.  In  the  Los  An- 
geles area.  Compton  is  the  eighth 
oldest  community  fotinded  after  Cali- 
fornia became  a  part  of  the  United 
States.  Of  the  84  mimicipallties  that 
now  make  up  Los  Angeles  County, 
Compton  was  the  7th  to  be  incorporat- 
ed. 

The  early  citizens  did  some  experi- 
menting with  the  name  of  the  city 
before  deciding  that  Compton,  the 
community's  first  name,  was  most  pre- 
ferred. The  community  was  called 
Compton  in  1869.  It  was  subsequently 
named  Oibsonville,  and  later  was 
known  as  Comptonvllle.  By  the  time 
of  incorporation,  however,  the  city 
had  returned  to  the  name  Compton. 

Almost  from  the  time  of  its  incorpo- 
ration the  economic  base  of  Compton 
began  to  change  from  agriculture  to 
business  and  industry.  This  switch 
from  a  rural  to  an  urban  economy  was 
aided  by  the  opening  of  the  Compton 
Airport  on  May  10,  1924,  and  by  the 
founding  of  Compton  Junior  College 
in  1927.  In  one  disastrous  stroke,  how- 
ever, much  of  the  development  accom- 
plished in  the  first  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury was  wiped  away  by  an  earthquake 
on  March  10,  1933.  That  earthquake 
took  the  lives  of  many  citizens,  top- 
pled schools,  and  reduced  the  business 
district  to  rubble.  Slowly  Compton  re- 
covered from  the  quake.  Its  population 
began  to  grow  and  businesses,  indus- 
tries, organizations  began  again  to 
locate  in  Compton. 

In  the  third  quarter  of  this  century, 
Compton  underwent  a  very  significant 
demographic  and  sociological  change. 
Not  only  did  its  population  increase 
fourfold  over  the  course  of  a  decade, 
but  also  a  significant  number  of  that 
new  population  was  black.  Now  a  ma- 
jority of  Compton's  citizens  are  black, 
and  a  large  percentage  of  the  remain- 
ing population  is  composed  of  a 
variety  of  ethnic  minority  groups  in- 
cluding Hispanics,  Japanese,  Koreans, 
Samoans,  native  Americans,  and  East 
Indians.  Compton  is  proud  of  this  di- 
versity. The  richness  of  many  ctiltures 
is  a  part  of  what  makes  the  city  a  de- 
sirable place  to  live.  But  the  thing 
that  makes  Compton  a  truly  great  city 
is  that  our  citizens  work  together  for 
the  common  good.  Compton  might  be 
considered  a  model  for  the  Nation  be- 
cause in  our  community  we  have 
worked  to  blend  the  beauty  of  many 
cultures  into  one  tapestry  of  coopera- 
tion, it  gives  me  great  pride  to  ac- 
knowledge the  accomplishments  of 
our  fine  city  on  this,  the  anniversary 
of  its  9Sth  year  of  incorporation.* 
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DIOXDTS  FIRST  VICTIMS 


HON.  LEON  L  PANEHA 

OPCAUVORHIA 
nf  THX  HOtrSK  OP  REPRaSSMTATTVCS 

Tuuday,  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
begin  anew  the  investigation  into  the 
long-term  health  risks  of  dioxin  expo- 
sure. I  think  it  is  important  to  keep  in 
mind  that  the  general  climate  of  fear 
that  has  broken  forth  in  the  agony  of 
Times  Beach.  Mo.,  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  early  1960'8  when  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  first  tested  agent  orange  and 
other  dioxin-contaminated  defoliants 
in  Vietnam.  In  all,  an  estimated  2.8 
million  American  GI's  were  stationed 
in  Vietnam  during  the  period  in  which 
the  defoliants  were  used  extensively  in 
a  compaign  to  deprive  enemy  forces  of 
ground  cover  and  food  supplies. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  dispute  the 
Federal  Government's  responsibility 
to  assist  the  unfortunate  residents  of 
Times  Beach  or  other  communities 
that  may  be  contaminated  by  dioxin. 
And  yet  there  is  a  tragic  inconsistency 
in  our  response  to  dioxin  poisoning. 
Consider  on  the  one  hand  the  swift 
evacuation  of  the  residents  of  Times 
Beach  from  their  contaminated  com- 
munity and  subsequent  decision  to  buy 
the  entire  town  at  a  cost  of  $33  mil- 
lion. On  the  other  hand  is  our  treat- 
ment of  Vietnam  veterans,  who  while 
serving  our  Nation  in  Southeast  Asia 
were  exposed  to  levels  of  dioxin  up  to 
20  time  the  concentrations  reported  at 
Times  Beach. 

In  a  recent  report  issued  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  it  was  reported 
that  16,564  claims  had  been  filed  by 
veterans  for  disabilities  they  believed 
resulted  from  exposure  to  agent 
orange  and  other  dioxin-contaminated 
herbicides.  Of  the  total,  only  1,275  dis- 
ability claims  were  allowed,  all  for  rea- 
sons other  than  dioxin  poisoning.  The 
VA  has  as  a  policy  refused  to  recognize 
veterans'  claims  of  service-connected 
disability  for  chronic  illnesses  attrib- 
uted to  agent  orange  except  for  a 
rather  limited  number  of  cases  involv- 
ing a  skin  condition  known  as  chlor- 
acne.  Can  it  be  that  dioxin  found  in 
agent  orange  is  any  less  deadly  than 
that  found  in  Times  Beach? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  a  recent  arti- 
cle published  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
by  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
South  Dakota,  Toh  Daschlk.  Tom  has 
taken  a  lead  on  the  agent  orange  issue 
and  my  colleagues  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  hearings  are  imderway 
on  his  biU,  H.R.  1961,  to  provide  a  pre- 
sumption that  occurrence  of  soft- 
tissue  cancers  and  certain  other  disor- 
ders in  Vietnam  veterans  is  related  to 
their  military  service  and  should  be, 
therefore,  compensable.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  important  leg- 
islation. 
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The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Apr.  34, 19831 
Dioxni's  FiBST  Victims  Wait  ih  Pahi 
(By  Tom  Daschle) 

(Tom  Daschle  (I>S.D.)  is  a  member  of  the 
House  Veterans  Committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  Vietnam  Veterans  in  Congress.) 

For  a  decade,  Vietnam  veterans  have  been 
stonewalled  by  their  own  govenunent.  Don't 
worry  about  Agent  Orange,  they've  been 
told.  Sure,  there  was  some  dioxin  contami- 
nation in  the  herbicide  we  sprayed  on  you  in 
Vietnam,  but  the  levels  weren't  that  high, 
and  the  ill  effects  of  dioxin  remain  unpro- 
ven. 

That's  what  vets  have  been  told.  What 
they  see  is  something  else  again. 

They  see  government  agents  clad  like 
moonwalkers  rushed  to  Times  Beach.  Mo., 
to  test  for  dioxin  contamination.  They  see 
an  entire  town  instantaneously  evacuated 
after  the  discovery  of  dioxin  at  l/20th  the 
level  that  they  were  exposed  to  in  Vietnam. 
And  they  see  their  own  government,  the 
same  government  that  has  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge that  Agent  Orange  was  responsi- 
ble for  even  one  disability  claim  among  the 
16,000  they  have  filed,  finding  $33  million 
overnight  to  buy  up  the  town  of  Times 
Beach. 

If  the  discovery  of  dioxin  levels  at  O.I  part 
per  million  justifies  the  evacuation  of  an 
entire  American  town,  why  does  exposure  to 
an  herbicide  that  contains  levels  of  2  ppm 
(according  to  a  1978  Air  Force  report)  enti- 
tle men  who  fought  for  their  nation  to  abso- 
lutely nothing? 

That's  the  question  Vietnam  veterans  are 
asking.  And  the  answer,  the  story  of  a  gov- 
ernment poisoning  its  own  troops,  then 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  their  pleas  for  compen- 
sation, is  a  national  disgrace. 

While  legislation  passed  last  year  makes 
veterans  eligible  for  medical  treatment  of 
dioxin  contamination,  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration has  refused  even  to  recognize  the 
effects  of  the  poison  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining disability  compensation.  The  VA  has 
so  badly  botched  congressionally  mandated 
studies  of  the  problem  that  these  have  now 
been  transferred  to  the  Center  for  Disease 
Control.  And  now,  with  Times  Beach  evacu- 
ated, VA  claims  of  ignorance  about  dioxin's 
effects  are  doubly  unconvincing. 

In  fact,  a  number  of  adverse  health  effects 
have  been  documented  based  on  industrial 
and  other  accidental  exposure  to  dioxin. 
The  most  serious  include  lymphatic  and 
soft-tissue-cancer,  liver  abnormalities,  neu- 
rological disorders  and  a  host  of  lesser  mala- 
dies. Yet  the  VA  holds  to  its  claim  that  the 
only  proven  effect  of  dioxin  is  a  form  of 
acne. 

Do  you  suppose  that  Times  Beach  was 
evacuated  to  save  its  residents  from  acne? 

Veterans  don't  believe  it.  More  than 
16,000  compensation  claims  have  been  filed 
with  the  VA  for  dioxln-rel&ted  illnesses 
based  on  exposure  to  Agent  Orange. 

But  their  chances  of  winning  these  claims 
under  current  rules  would  be  minimal  even 
if  the  VA  acknowledged  the  dangers  of 
dioxin.  That's  because  a  veteran  seeking 
compensation  Is  required  to  prove  that  his 
disability  is  directly  related  to  his  military 
service  in  Vietnam. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  a  rare  OI  who 
stopped  to  take  notes  when  a  defoliant 
plane  flew  overhead,  or  kept  a  diary  of 
physical  symptoms  that  resulted.  Herbicides 
were  supposed  to  kill  trees,  not  soldiers.  Yet 
now,  years  later,  the  veteran  discovers  that 
he    must    demonstrate    from    his    service 
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records  that  his  current  Olnev  is  directly  re- 
lated to  that  spraylng-4kn  obviously  impos- 
sible task.  But  at  the  VA.  even  tbeae  hurdles 
are  not  high  enough. 

The  VA  is  just  about  the  only  government 
agency  that  can  prohibit  individuals  who 
trip  over  its  hurdles  from  seeking  outside 
review.  The  only  recourse  for  a  Vietnam  vet- 
eran who  wishes  to  contest  the  agency's  re- 
jection of  his  Agent  Orange  claim  Is  the 
VA's  own  Board  of  Veterans  Appeals.  Imag- 
ine Interior  Secretary  James  O.  Watt's  glee 
if  his  department's  regulations  to  permit 
offshore  drilling  were  not  subject  to  envi- 
ronmental laws  or  judicial  review. 

Due  process  of  law?  Not  for  veterans. 

The  treatment  of  Vietiuun  veterans  ex-- 
posed  to  dioxin-contaminated  Agent  Orange 
has  been  a  scandal. 

Now  that  we  have  belatedly  oonstriicted  a 
monument  to  the  Vietnam  War  dead,  it's 
time  for  us  to  consider  what  we  are  doing 
for  living  veterans  who  fought  for  their 
country  and  were  poisoned  for  their  efforts. 
We  leave  these  veterans  without  a  penny  of . 
assistance.  We  forget  their  mounting  bills 
and  we  ignore  the  agony  of  their  all-too-fre- 
quent lingering  deaths.  (The  government 
has  refused  even  to  keep  the  records  needed 
to  document  incidents  of  deaths  from  types 
of  cancer  that  have  been  associated  with 
dioxin  exposure.) 

Instead,  we  should  offer  those  suffering 
the  consequences  of  dioxin  exposure  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  Following  our  practice 
with  regard  to  scores  of  other  illnesses,  we 
should  presume  that  Vietnam  veterans'  mal- 
adies are  related  to  dioxin  exposure  unless 
otherwise  demonstrated.  Decisions  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  concerning  con- 
tamination claims  should  be  subject  to  inde- 
pendent judicial  review.  Vietnam  veterans 
who  were  exposed  to  Agent  Orange  should 
be  entitled  to  the  same  compensation  for 
lost  earnings  that  we  now  routinely  award 
civilians  under  workers  compensation  and 
provide  veterans  of  other  wars  under  exist- 
ing disability  laws. 

These  steps  are  a  matter  of  simple  decen- 
cy, a  way  by  which  we  can  show  our  respect 
for  the  soldiers  who  were  sent  to  fight  an 
unpopular  war  and  were  poisoned  in  the 
process.* 


TOXIC  SUBSTANCES  AND  AIR 
QUALITY  STANDARDS 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

opminrasoTA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  pioneer 
work  and  research  are  developing  sig- 
nificant new  insights  that  have  far 
reaching  ramifications  for  national 
public  policy  addressing  toxic  sub- 
stances and  air  quality  standards. 

Published  material  exists  with 
regard  to  the  lead  content  of  Balti- 
more City  soils.  Another  soon  to  be 
published  study  which  was  reported  in 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Sunday, 
April  3,  1983,  strongly  supports  the 
goal  and  tough  standards  to  abolish 
the  use  of  lead  in  motor  fuel  as  an 
octane  enhancer. 

Clearly,  this  Congress  and  National 
Government  must  respond  to  new  in- 
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sishts  as  we  draft  public  policy.  The  ir- 
reversible damage  caused  by  lead  poi- 
soning to  the  greatest  resource  of  civi- 
lisation, the  human  mind,  demands 
strong  and  urgent  support  for  sharply 
curtailing  the  amounts  of  lead  in  our 
lurban  environment. 

I  commend  Prof.  Howard  W.  Mielke 
and  his  coworkers  for  their  outstand- 
ing efforts  within  their  discipline  and 
the  new  insights  they  have  provided 
for  public  policy  direction. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimity 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, the  following  article  authored 
by  Prof.  Howard  Mielke. 

The  article  follows: 

CProm  the  Iflnneapolis  Tribune,  Apr.  3. 
1983] 

High  Ixvxls  or  I^ad  Posk  Hxavt  Risk  ros 
MniWKAPOLIS  Chtlphkw 

(By  Howard  W.  Mielke) 
People  in  the  Twin  Cities  are  exposed  to 
startling  amounts  of  lead.  The  element's 
batmful  effects  are  well  understood,  so  it 
aeems  incomprehensible  that  such  high 
levels  of  it  exist  in  our  urban  environment. 

Lead  is  highly  toxic  and  particularly  dan- 
gerous for  children.  Because  they  are  grow- 
ing rapidly  and  have  a  large  requirement  for 
minerals,  children  absorb  and  retain  about 
five  times  more  lead  than  adults. 

Also,  children  at  play  frequently  place  dirt 
or  dirty  objects  in  their  mouths.  When  that 
dirt  "T^f^inti  lead  in  the  levels  I  have  found 
in  the  inner  city  of  Minneapolis,  it  can  cause 
permanent  mental  retardation.  Including 
lower  IQb  and  beliavioral  and  psychological 
disorders. 

I  decided  to  study  the  Minneapolis  lead 
problem  after  learning  that  a  group  of 
Hmong  children  were  suffering  from  lead 
poisoning.  Health  officials  had  been  unable 
to  discover  the  source  of  the  lead  exposure 
in  the  children's  homes.  After  obtaining  the 
addresses  of  the  afflicted  children,  an  assist- 
ant and  I  took  soil  samples  from  the  yards 
of  their  homes. 

The  children  all  came  from  Minneapolis 
inner-city  neighborhoods.  Analysis  showed 
that  tialf  of  them  lived  in  homes  whose 
yards  contained  between  500  and  1,000  mi- 
crograms of  lead  per  gram  of  soil,  and  that 
40  percent  of  them  lived  in  homes  where 
the  lead  concentration  in  the  soil  was  even 
higher.  (A  microgram  is  one-millionth  of  a 
gram.) 

According  to  standards  set  by  the  Minne- 
sota Pollution  Control  Agency,  soil  contain- 
ing that  much  lead  would  be  classified  as 
hasardous  waste. 

Researchers  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  suggest  that  the  maximum  permissi- 
ble intake  of  lead  for  a  ctiild  between  6 
months  auid  2  years  of  age  is  150  micro- 
grams per  day.  Of  the  inner-city  soil  sam- 
ples I  analysed,  lialf  contained  more  than 
700  micrograms  of  lead  per  gram  of  soil. 

If  a  child  ate  half  a  gram  of  this  dirt— 
about  one  fifty-sixth  of  an  ounce,  roughly 
the  amount  that  would  stick  on  a  thumb — 
he  would  receive  more  tlian  twice  the  maxi- 
mum permissible  lead  doae  from  this  source 
alone. 

And  there  are  many  other  sources.  Chil- 
dren are  exposed  to  lead  every  day  in  air, 
food  and  drink.  When  a  ctiild's  lead  level 
rises  more  quicUy  than  the  child  can  ex- 
crete it.  the  eventual  result  is  lead  poison- 
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Most  of  the  urban  lead  problem  probably 
comes  from  two  sources:  leaded  gasoline  and 
lead  paint  on  houses. 

Lead-based  paints  were  used  on  homes 
untU  1973,  and  many  older  homes  have  been 
scraped  and  repainted  several  times.  The 
soils  around  such  houses  have  been  covered 
at  various  times  with  paint  chips  that  even- 
tually mixed  into  the  dirt. 

Some  of  the  afflicted  Hmong  children  live 
in  brick  homes,  however.  The  lead  concen- 
trations in  the  soil  around  such  buildings 
cannot  be  explained  by  paint  alone. 

The  areas  where  the  Hmong  children  live 
are  near  very  dense  car  and  truck  traffic. 
Lead  emitted  from  motor  vehicles  has  accu- 
mulated in  the  soU  and  is  especially  concen- 
trated in  areas  near  heavy  highway  and 
street  traffic. 

Large  quantities  of  leaded  gasoline  have 
been  used  in  Minnesota.  In  1982,  the  non- 
farm  use  of  leaded  gasoline  added  about  958 
tons  of  lead  to  the  environment.  I  estimate 
that  in  1983,  under  recently  implemented 
changes  in  EPA  regulations,  the  nonfarm 
use  of  leaded  gasoline  will  Increase  the  lead 
added  to  the  environment  by  almost  17  per- 
cent, to  a  total  of  about  1.118  tons. 

Scientists  at  the  Center  for  Disease  Con- 
trol have  observed  that  the  average  yearly 
blood-lead  levels  of  the  population  corre- 
spond to  the  amount  of  leaded  gasoline 
used.  Regulations  on  the  lead  content  of 
gasoline  do  not  protect  Minneapolis  ciiil- 
dren. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  local  problem.  The 
Center  for  Disease  Control  reports  that 
almost  12  percent  of  innercity  children 
across  the  country  suffer  from  lead  poison- 
ing. More  alarming  is  that  the  average 
blood-lead  level  of  Inner-city  children  is  20 
micrograms  per  deciliter,  an  tunount  that 
British  and  American  researchers  have  asso- 
ciated with  lowered  IQ. 

Present  knowledge  of  the  relationsliip  be- 
tween lead  and  IQs  suggests  that  the  major- 
ity of  inner-city  children  in  our  country 
have  suffered  a  permanent  loss  in  intelli- 
gence liecause  of  their  exposure  to  lead.  And 
inner-city  children  are  not  the  only  ones  af- 
fected. I  have  found  pockets  of  high  lead 
concentration  In  various  parts  of  the  city. 

To  expose  our  children  to  such  levels  of 
lead  is  to  diminish  society.  It  is  the  death  of 
intellect  and  a  senseless  waste  of  a  human 
resource.  Society  cannot  afford  to  raise  its 
children  in  a  lead-hazardous  environment. 

We  should  respond  to  the  problem  in  two 
immediate  ways:  Ban  leaded  gasoline  and 
call  in  the  national  guard  to  deliver  clean 
topsoil  to  the  inner  cities.  It  is  essential  that 
we  protect  our  most  important  resource:  the 
creative  and  mental  faculties  of  our  young- 
est citizens. 

(Howard  W.  Mielke  is  a  professor  of  geog- 
raphy at  IiCacalester  College  in  St.  Paul  and 
director  of  the  Urban  Lead  Research  and 
Education  Project.)* 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  PKmfSTI.VAlTIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVCS 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  na- 
tional religious  leaders  have  communi- 
cated with  the  President  their  concern 
about  the  administration's  policy 
toward  Central  America.  As  a  United 
Methodist    minister    by    vocation,    I 
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share  their  deep  distress  and  hope 
that  the  administration  would  move 
away  from  confrontation  and  toward 
reconciliation  and  a  just  and  peaceful 
resolution  of  these  conflicts.  The 
letter  follows: 

Cabli  TO  PHXsn>Kirr  Rkagam  Fhom  Natiomal 
Religious  Lbasbrs  on  Csmtral  Amzkica 
April  27, 1983. 
Dkas  Prssidkiit  Rkaoan:  By  taking  the 
dramatic  step  of  addressing  a  special  Joint 
session  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  Cen- 
tral America,  you  will  focus  the  attention  of 
the  nation  on  that  troubled  region.  As  reli- 
gious leaders  Informed  by  a  long  history  of 
mission  work  with  the  people  of  Central 
America,  we  affirm  that  this  attention  is 
long  overdue. 

We  believe  that  your  message  to  Congress 
permits  you  a  unique  opportunity  to  seek  a 
peaceful  and  lasting  resolution  to  the  re- 
gion's conflicts.  It  is  our  hope  that  you  will 
announce  concrete  steps  toward  ending  the 
U.S.  military  build-up  in  the  region  and  that 
you  will  promote  initiatives  for  a  peaceful 
resolution  to  the  area's  serious  problems. 
We  urge  you  In  particular  to  seek  dialogue 
among  all  parties  to  the  conflict  in  El  Salw 
dor  as  proposed  by  the  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  of  that  country  and  af- 
firmed by  Pope  Jolin  Paul  II.  We  also  call 
upon  you  to  respond  more  positively  to  the 
efforts  of  United  States  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, including  Mexico,  Colombia,  Venezu- 
ela, and  Panama,  who  have  recommended 
alternatives  for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

Until  now,  the  policies  of  your  Adminis- 
tration have  left  us  anguished  and  alarmed. 
The  Administration's  failure  to  grasp  the 
nature  of  the  conflicts  that  are  grounded  in 
decades  of  poverty  and  repression  has  led  to 
support  for  military  responses  to  what  are 
fundamentally  political  problems.  The  in- 
crease in  U.S.  military  assistance  to  El  Sal- 
vador, Honduras,  and  Guatemala  and  the 
support  of  covert  operations  against  the 
government  of  Nicaragua  have  resulted  in  a 
growing  toll  of  human  suffering  and  an  in- 
creasing danger  of  regional  war.  They  have 
violated  our  nation's  principles  of  democra- 
cy and  respect  for  national  sovereignty  and 
international  treaties. 

As  Christians  and  U.S.  citizens,  we  appeal 
to  you,  Mr.  President,  to  provide  the  leader- 
ship needed  to  move  our  government's  Cen- 
tral America  policy  away  from  confronta- 
tion and  toward  reconciliation  and  a  Just 
and  peaceful  resolution  of  these  conflicts. 

Father  Anthony  Bellagamba,  Executive 
Director,  Catholic  Mission  Association;  Asia 
Bennett,  Executive  Secretary,  American 
Friends  Service  Committee;  Dr.  Arte 
Brouwer,  General  Secretary,  Reformed 
Church  in  America;  Dr.  Robert  C.  Campbell, 
General  Secretary.  American  Baptist 
Churches;  Father  Ronald  Carignan,  Presi- 
dent, Conference  of  Major  Superiors  of 
Men. 

Sister  Helen  Flaherty.  President,  Leader- 
ship Conference  of  Women  Religious;  Sister 
Janet  Gottscholk,  Sector  Superior,  Medical 
Mission  Sisters;  Bishop  Thomas  Oumbleton, 
President.  Pax  Christi  USA;  Sister  Teresa 
Kane,  President,  Sisters  of  Mercy;  Sister  Pa- 
tricia Lynch,  President,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
of  Peace. 

Bishop  H.  Coleman  McOehee,  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Michigan;  E>r.  Robert  Neff,  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  Church  of  the  Brethren; 
Reverend  James  P.  Noonan.  Superior  Gen- 
eral. Maryknoll  Fathers  and  Brothers; 
Father    John    J.    O'Callaghan.    President, 
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United  States  Jesuit  Conference;  Sister 
Anne  OTIeil.  Provincial.  VA.  Province  of 
the  Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Dr.  O.  Eugene  Pickett.  President,  Unitari- 
an Untvemlist  AssociaUon:  Dr.  Avery  Post, 
President.  United  Church  of  Christ;  Dr. 
Claire  Randall,  General  Secretary,  National 
Council  of  Churches;  Reverend  Graham 
Rights.  Executive  Director,  Board  of  World 
Missions.  Morevian  Church  in  America; 
Sister  Melinda  Roper.  President.  Maryknoll 
Sisters. 

Dr.  Richard  Scobie,  Executive  Director, 
Unitarian  Univemlist  Service  Committee; 
Dr.  Kenneth  L.  Teegardoi,  General  Minis- 
ter and  President,  Christian  Church  (Disci- 
ples of  (Christ);  William  P.  Thompson. 
Stated  Clerk,  United  Presbyterian  Church 
USA;  Sister  Marjorie  Tuite,  President.  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  Religious  Women. 

Dr.  Paul  Wee,  General  Secretary,  Luther- 
an World  Ministries;  Dr.  Etoris  Anne  Young- 
er, General  Director,  Church  Women 
United;  Joan  Chlttlster,  Prioress.  Benedic- 
tine Sisters  of  Erie.* 


THE  HAWAII  RIVERS  AND 
HARBORS  ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

OPHAWAn 
in  TBI  HOUSI  OF  REPRESEMTATI VSS 

Tuesday.  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
27,  I  introduced  the  Hawaii  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Act  of  1983,  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  construct 
projects  which  would  respond  to  the 
special  flood  control  and  navigation 
needs  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

I  have  included  in  my  bill  (instruc- 
tion authority  for  hydropower  produc- 
tion along  the  Wailua  River  on  the 
island  of  Kauai,  Hawaii.  The  energy 
problems  of  the  island  of  Kauai  are 
tj^ical  of  many  insular  locations. 
Kauai  lacks  energy-efficient  utility 
networks  and  access  to  inexpensive 
fuels  with  petroleum  fuels  as  their 
major  source  of  electrical  energy.  This 
oil  dependency  may  be  substantially 
reduced  by  tapping  the  abundant 
water  resources  of  the  island. 

To  harness  this  resource,  my  bill  au- 
thorizes the  construction  of  a  small 
hydropower  facility  l(x»ted  in  the 
Wailau  River  basin,  as  re(»mmended 
by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  This 
facility  would  utilize  a  renewable 
energy  source  to  provide  an  additional 
11.28  million  kilowatts  of  energy  to 
serve  the  equivalent  of  2.300  house- 
holds on  Kausd. 

This  bill  would  also  authorize  sever- 
al projects  on  the  island  of  Hawaii. 
First,  my  bill  addresses  the  special 
floixl  control  needs  for  Alenaio 
Stream.  The  Alenaio  Stream  flows 
through  the  city  of  Hilo,  the  big  is- 
land's largest  city  and  county  seat.  In 
1966,  1979,  and  again  in  1980,  the  city 
of  Hilo  experienced  major  floodings  di- 
rectly resulting  from  the  poor  chan- 
neling of  floodwaters  through  the 
Alenaio  Stream.  On  these  three  occtk- 
sions.    floodwaters    caused    extensive 
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property  damage  to  the  downtown 
Hilo  area. 

The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
developed  project  re(K>inmendations 
for  channel  construction  to  prevent 
further  flooding  of  the  Alenaio 
Stream.  These  recommendations  are 
fully  supported  by  the  county  govern- 
ment and  the  local  community.  The 
proposed  floodpr(M)f ing  of  the  Alenaio 
Stream  would  substantially  enhance 
urban  planning  and  development,  as 
well  as  providing  for  the  economic  sta- 
bility of  downtown  Hilo. 

In  addition,  this  bill  would  authorize 
construction  of  lava-<»ntrol  barriers  to 
provide  emergency  prote(^ion  for  Hilo 
residents  from  eruptions  of  the  active 
volcanic  mountain.  Mauna  Loa.  A  rift 
line  along  the  slope  of  Mauna  Loa  ex- 
tends northeast  to  the  city  of  Hilo.  Be- 
cause lava  flows  generally  originate 
from  points  along  the  rift,  an  eruption 
of  Mauna  Loa  p<xses  a  potential  threat 
to  Hilo  and  its  residents. 

Since  1843,  there  have  been  seven 
major  eruptions  in  Mauna  Loa's  north- 
east rift  zone.  Lava  from  four  of  these 
eruptions  advanced  to  within  7  miles 
of  Hilo,  and  lava  from  one  eruption 
advan(»d  to  within  1.5  miles  of  Hilo 
Bay.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  rec- 
ommended the  construction  of  earth- 
en diversion  barriers  to  direct  future 
lava  flows  away  from  Hilo's  inhabited 
areas.  This  recommendation  is  part  of 
an  emergency  reaction  plan  to  be  im- 
plemented only  if  volcanic  activity 
poses  a  significant  threat  to  life  and 
property. 

Finally,  I  have  proposed  proJe(^  au- 
thority for  the  modification  of  the 
Hilo  Harbor  facility.  Harbors  are  the 
foundation  of  my  State's  weU-lieing, 
with  98  percent  of  all  the  goods  and 
materials  we  re(»ive  arriving  by  ship. 
Hawaii  is  geographically  isolated  and 
consequently  is  far  more  dependent 
upon  shipping  than  is  the  continental 
United  States.  With  no  effective  alter- 
native to  shipping,  the  cx^an  consti- 
tutes our  "highway"  for  transporta- 
tion of  the  ne(%ssities  of  life. 

Like  the  highways  on  the  continen- 
tal United  States,  our  "highway,"  in 
particular  the  Hilo  Harbor  exit,  is  in 
need  of  repair.  The  harbor's  existing 
channels  are  inadequate  to  serve 
Hilo's  shipping  needs.  The  shallow 
depths  of  Hilo  Harlx)r  are  an  obstacle 
to  navigation,  preventing  larger  ships 
from  traversing  through  and  maneu- 
vering within  the  harbor  channels. 
The  hazards  to  navigation  present  a 
substantial  impairment  to  the  effi- 
cient movement  of  cargo.  In  respond- 
ing to  these  deep-draft  navit^tion 
needs  of  the  Hilo  Harbor  facility,  I 
have  proposed  in  my  bill  the  deepen- 
ing of  this  harbor  to  promote  vessel 
safety  and  more  efficient  shipping  op- 
erations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Committee 
on  Public  Worlds  and  Transportation 
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to   give   swift   consideration   to   this 
bill.* 


POLLOCK  PINES  AND  THE  PONY 
EXPRESS 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OPCALIFOUnA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEMTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pol- 
lock Pines.  Calif.,  which  I  am  highly 
privileged  to  represent  in  the  Con- 
gress, is  Pony  Express  country.  The 
original  Pony  Express  put  Pollo(dL 
Pines  on  the  map.  and  now  Pollock 
Pines  is  returning  the  favor.  Memtwrs 
of  the  National  Pony  Express  Associa- 
tion headquartered  in  Poll(x:k  Pines 
were  pressed  into  service  last  week  to 
deliver  the  mail  following  a  massive 
landslide.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  car- 
ried an  excellent  account  of  that 
event,  which  carried  the  area  back 
into  time.  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  and  I  am  certain 
that  they  will  share  my  admiration  for 
the  ingenuity  and  spirit  demonstrated 
by  all  concerned. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times] 

Back  m  the  Saddlx  Again  for  trx  Old 

Poirr  Express 

(By  Ann  Japenga) 

Pollock  Pdiks,  Calip.— A  mountain  came 
down  during  the  recent  rains  and  tossed  this 
town  back  124  years  in  time. 

So,  members  of  the  National  Pony  Ex- 
press Assn.  headquartered  in  PoUock  Pines 
were  pressed  into  service  last  week  to  carry 
the  mail  along  a  40-mile  stretch  of  U.S.  SO 
west  of  Lake  Tahoe  where  a  massive  land- 
slide obstructed  the  mail  truck's  route.  (The 
truck  was  forced  to  travel  a  115-mile 
detour.) 

The  town  of  Pollock  Pines  derives  its  iden- 
tity from  the  Pony  Express.  Main  street  is 
called  Pony  Express  Trail  There  is  Pony 
Express  Realty.  Pony  Express  Travel,  Pony 
Express  MobUe  Home  Park.  The  new  shop- 
ping cluster  is  called  Pony  Express  Village. 

NZWPOUND  GLORT 

These  days  anyone  involved  with  the 
humble  task  of  carrying  the  mall  is  enjoying 
newfound  glory.  Sportsman's  Hall,  the  old 
Pony  Express  stop,  is  abuzz  from  dawn  until 
the  last  piece  of  pie  is  served  at  midnight. 
Men  with  chapped  faces  and  sore  thiglis— 
the  riders  who  carry  the  mall— are  once 
again  town  heroes. 

"Pollock  Pines  is  Just  a  little  town  up  here 
in  the  foothUls,"  said  local  Highway  Patrol- 
Officer  and  Pony  Express  rider  Malcolm 
McFarland,  49,  "But  what  it  has  going  for  it 
is  ttiat  the  Pony  Express  ran  right  through 
here." 

McFarland  was  sitting  at  the  counter  at 
sportsman's  Hall.  A  waitress  had  taken  the 
old-fashioned  phone  off  the  hook,  giving 
McFarland  time  to  finish  his  hamburger 
and  coffee  without  being  interrupted  by 
phone  calls  from  reporters  all  over  the 
cotmtry. 

A  TRUSTKD  COURIKR 

"The  fact  is,  the  pony  was  a  trusted  couri- 
er," McFarland  said.  "The  pony  was  a  sue- 
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ecM.  The  pony  dktn't  faU.  The  firm  that 
supported  the  pony  faOed." 

After  only  18  numtha  of  opermtion.  the 
Pony  Exprea  folded  in  IMl.  making  way 
for  the  telegraph  and  the  modem  mail 
■yatem.  But  ever  ainoe  there  haa  been  a 
■wtaii  group  of  die-hard  Pony  Ezpren  lovers 
who  wouldn't  let  that  brief  moment  of 
^TKmT*r*n  hlstoTy  die.  They  organize  ambi- 
tious re-enactmoita  of  the  run  from  St. 
Louis.  Mo.,  to  San  Frandaco.  spending  thou- 
sandi  of  dollars  of  their  own  money  for  the 
privilege  of  making  the  ride. 

lIcFarland— known  locally  as  "the  Cap- 
tain"—and  Postmaster  Patricia  Peterson 
started  the  California  chapter  of  the  organi- 
Bition  15  years  ago.  Since  then  McFarland 
has  ridden  in  doaens  of  parades  and  dry 
runs. 
But  now  it  is  the  real  thing. 
IfcFteland's  pony  has  been  out  to  pas- 
ture. "He's  fat  and  soft."  McFarland  isn't  in 
prime  shape  either  after  a  long  winter  in- 
doors. 

But  he  has  willingly  endured  the  Inevita- 
ble aches  and  saddle  sores  to  get  the  mail 
through. 

"To  me  the  Pony  Express  stands  for  the 
dedication  of  the  riders,"  he  said.  "They 
were  young  men.  Young  boys.  They  did  a 
man's  Job  back  when  a  handshake  and  a 
man's  word  were  good. 

"I'm  impressed  by  what  these  young  fel- 
lows did  with  one  young  man  and  one 
horse." 

McFarland  pushed  away  his  plate  of  cold 
french  fries  and  recalled  a  recent  ride.  It 
was  Just  before  daylight.  McFarland  was 
galloping  along  the  creek  bottom,  racing  to 
keep  on  schedule.  He  rode  under  Lovers' 
Leap,  across  Slippery  Ford. . . . 

At  that  moment  he  said  he  felt  close  to 
the  spirit  of  those  brave  young  boys.  "I 
couldn't  see.  I  had  to  depend  on  my  horse. 
It  was  man  and  horse." 

McFarland  wants  to  see  Pollock  Pines 
become  a  town  that  respects  its  horses 
again.  He  wants  to  be  able  to  ride  through 
town  along  the  old  Pony  Express  traU.  with- 
out his  horse's  hoofs  ever  once  touching 
pavement  ("Horsemen  know  that  asphalt  is 
terrible."  he  said).  McFarland  is  working  to 
get  the  traQ  established  as  a  Natiottal  His- 
toric Landmark  so  that  even  when  the  slide 
is  cleaned  up  and  the  maU  tnidcs  are  run- 
ning again,  people  won't  forget  that  Pollock 
Pines  was  originally  a  pony  town. 

Later  that  evening  McFarl&nd  Joined  the 
Pony  Express  riders  In  the  back  room  at 
Sportsman's  HaU.  One  rider  asked  how  long 
they  could  keep  this  up— taking  time  off 
from  work  and  pushing  their  out-of-shape 
horses  to  make  the  run  from  Pollock  Pines 
to  Little  Norway.  40  miles  away. 

lienrland  answered:  "We  have  got  a  hold 
of  scnnething  we  have  been  striving  for  for 
15  years.  We  are  putting  Pollock  Pines  and 
the  Pony  Express  on  the  map. 

"So  you  ask  me  bow  long  we're  gonna  do 
this?  I've  got  one  horse  and  I'm  going  every 
morning." 
He  called  an  informal  rolL 
Gary?  . . .  Chips?  . . .  Ron?  . . . 
The  answer  in  every  case  was:  "If  you 
need  me.  I'U  ride." 

Sandi  Llnnenbrink  was  washing  the  break- 
fast dishes  on  a  recent  morning  when  she 
heard  an  iinfmniiiM-  sound:  a  horse  clatter- 
ing down  the  road  and  a  rider  shouting  the 
beast  on.  Linnenbrink  looked  out  the  Idtch- 
en  window  and  saw  a  man  in  a  red  longjohn 
shirt  and  chaps  astride  a  galloping  horse. 
Attached  to  the  horse's  saddle  was  a  mo- 
chiUa,  or  saddlebag  made  to  carry  mail. 
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Llnnenbrink  said  later  it  was  the  most  ex- 
citing thing  that's  happened  in  Pollock 
Pines  since  the  landslide. 

Sandi  and  Barte  Linnenbrink  and  their  3- 
year-old  son  moved  here  from  Sacramento 
three  years  ago  when  Barte  Linnenbrink 
took  a  Job  with  Pacific  Oas  St  Electric  in 
Pollock  Pines. 

Some  of  their  neighbors  are  loggers  and 
construction  workers.  A  growing  number  of 
them,  however,  are  commuters  who  work  in 
San  Francisco  or  Sacramento.  Some  resi- 
dents even  commute  to  Los  Angeles  from 
Plaoerville  Airport. 

Despite  the  new  stores  and  shops  that  are 
making  Pollock  Pines  look  more  and  more 
like  a  suburb  of  Sacramento,  the  Llnnen- 
brlnlcs  said  they  have  managed  to  preserve  a 
feci  for  the  history  of  the  region.  They  live 
on  the  Pony  Express  trail,  and  outside  their 
door  is  a  monimient  commemorating  a 
stagecoach  robbery. 

Down  the  road  in  the  town  of  Rescue  (so 
named  because  the  first  survivor  of  the 
Donner  party  was  discovered  at  this  spot), 
Lillian  Dixon  lives  in  an  old  Pony  Express 
roadhouse.  The  lumber  for  her  house  was 
shipped  around  the  Horn,  then  hauled  to  its 
present  site  on  wagons. 

Dixon  reared  nine  children  in  the  house. 
The  place  is  still  full  of  offspring  and  family 
friends. 

The  bam  floor,  which  bears  hoofprints 
from  the  days  when  Pony  Express  steeds 
were  stabled  there,  today  is  occupied  by  a 
newlwm  colt  named  April.  Eventually 
Dixon  says  she  hopes  to  see  the  house  and 
bam  turned  into  a  Pony  Express  Museum  (a 
map  of  the  original  Pony  Express  route  is 
carved  into  the  concrete  of  her  front  walk) 
but  for  now  she's  too  busy  living  in  it. 

Where  frothing  horses  once  were  tethered 
in  front  of  Sportsman's  Hall,  television  vans 
were  parked  on  a  recent  momlng  waiting 
for  the  mail  ride  to  begin. 

There  were  a  couple  of  historical  markers 
out  front  Identifying  this  as  the  place  where 
"at  8:01  ajn.  on  April  4,  1860,  Sam  Hamil- 
ton, first  eastbound  rider,  was  relieved  by 
Warren  Upsom  who  carried  the  initial  mail 
over  the  storm  swept  Sierras." 

The  second  marker  said  the  time  of  the 
mail  transfer  was  in  fact  7:40  a.m. 

Bob  Cox,  an  architectural  engineer,  was 
having  breakfast  inside  at  the  counter.  Cox 
said  he  has  traveled  the  world  but  he  hasn't 
found  a  place  that  compares  to  Pollock 
Pines. 
"California  started  right  here,"  he  said. 
He  pointed  out  that  Mark  Twain  once 
compared  sights  he  saw  in  the  Holy  Land  to 
the  countryside  between  Placervllle  and  Vir- 
ginia Caty.  "I'm  big  on  Mark  Twain." 

Cox  said  his  firm  advertises  houses  in  Los 
Angeles  papers  and  seUs  many  of  them  to 
city  people  who  are  ready  for  a  change.  De- 
spite all  the  newcomers.  Cox  said.  Pollock 
Pines  has  not  lost  its  flavor. 

Just  then  a  group  called  the  Bouillon 
Bend  Band  marched  into  the  hall.  They 
were  dressed  as  dandies  and  prostitutes, 
decked  out  in  Old  West  attire  and  carrying 
pistols. 

Cox  nodded  his  head  as  if  to  say,  "See 
what  I  mean." 

The  Pony  Express  Oath:  "I  do  hereby 
swear,  before  the  great  and  living  Ood,  that 
during  my  engagement  I  will,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances, use  profane  language  nor  drink 
alcoholic  beverages;  that  J  will  not  quarrel 
or  fight  with  any  other  member  of  the  asso- 
ciation; and  that  in  every  respect,  I  will  con- 
duct myself  honestly,  be  faithful  to  my 
duties,  and  so  direct  all  my  acts  to  win  the 
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confidence  of  my  associates,  so  heip  me 
Ood." 

The  members  of  the  California  chapter  of 
the  National  Pony  Express  Assn.  are  for  the 
most  part  men  in  their  50s  and  older.  They 
take  their  oath  seriously.  (Only  once  did  a 
member  of  the  California  chapter  slip— he 
drank  a  beer  while  waiting  for  the  maU.) 
They  maintain  these  standards  not  only  for 
themselves  but  to  set  an  example  for  young 
boys. 

Walt  Harmon,  a  food  consultant  formerly 
from  the  Los  Angeles  area  and  currently 
owner  of  Sportsman's  Hall,  ran  away  from 
home  at  age  15  to  fight  in  the  Korean  War. 
He  said  he  saw  boys  his  own  age  shot  down 
and  killed. 

He  feels  his  mission  is  to  let  children  know 
about  the  important  part  young  people  have 
played  in  history.  That's  why  he  has  devot- 
ed himself  to  the  Pony  Express. 

Two  years  ago  when  Harmon  purchased 
Sportsman's  Hall  with  the  Intent  of  restor- 
ing it,  he  took  a  trip  to  the  University  of  the 
Pacific  in  Stockton  to  research  the  history 
of  the  area.  He  dug  up  notices  recruiting 
Pony  Express  riders:  "Wanted:  Young 
skinny  feUows  willing  to  risk  death  daUy. 
Orphans  preferred." 

He  discovered  that  the  majority  of  the 
men  who  carried  the  mail  were  13  to  19 
years  old.  WUd  BiU  Cody  was  13  when  he 
rode  for  the  Pony  Express.  The  horses,  for 
the  most  part,  were  wild.  They  had  to  be 
held  down  long  enough  for  the  rider  to  leap 
on  with  the  mochiUtL 

"The  boys  rode  those  ponies  and  they 
rode  their  hearts  out."  Harmon  said. 

He  likes  to  tell  a  story  about  a  young  rider 
named  Billy  Tate.  When  Billy  was  attacked 
by  Indians,  he  remembered  his  oath  and 
held  onto  the  mochilla  even  when  he  was 
pulled  off  his  horse.  They  killed  him.  but  he 
never  surrendered  the  mail. 

"The  Indians  never  touched  his  body  (to 
scalp  him),"  Harmon  said.  "Indians  were  im- 
pressed by  a  boy  who  would  stand  up  and 
fight." 

Harmon  wants  every  child  in  every  school 
in  El  Dorado  County  to  know  what  children 
their  own  ages  accomplished  on  the  Pony 
Express. 

Cody  Glenn  skipped  classes  at  El  Dorado 
High  School  a  couple  of  roomings  recently 
to  carry  the  mail  through  snow  and  mu<L 

One  night  after  a  particularly  wild  nm. 
14-year-old  Cody  sat  down  before  a  red- 
checked  Ublecloth  at  Sportsman's  HaU  and 
ordered  a  big  steak  and  a  milkshake.  (The 
hall  serves  a  40-ounce  steak  that  one  cus- 
tomer described  as  being  bigger  than  a 
roast.) 

At  dlrmer  everyone  teased  Cody  about  his 
spectacular  dismount:  At  one  point  he  had 
touched  his  spurs  to  his  green  mount  and 
was  bucked  off. 

Cody's  uncle  Ron  Pritzmeier  slapped  him 
on  the  back  and  shined  with  pride  as  he 
said:  "I  bet  that's  not  the  first  time  a  boy  by 
the  name  of  Cody  got  bucked  off  carrying 
the  maU  through  Pollock  Pines."* 


HONORING  HENRY  PUNK 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

or  PEiniSTLVAllIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEItTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  Insert  these  remarks  into 
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the  Ck>ifc«sssioirAL  Rboobs  u  a  fitting 
additional  honor  for  Henry  Funk. 

A  great  deal  of  the  history  of  our 
great  Nation  is  written  not  in  legisla- 
tion, but  in  the  individual  acts  of  our 
citlEens.  The  greatest  strength  of 
America  has  alwajn  been  the  individ- 
ual drive,  commitment,  and  compas- 
sion of  our  dtiaens.  Henry  Punk's  life 
has  been  dedicated  to  that  great  tradi- 
tion. 

It  is  difficult  to  go  through  Henry 
P*unk's  years  of  service  and  pick  out 
one  or  two  items  for  particular  desig- 
nation because  the  list  of  outstanding 
efforts  is  so  long.  But  I  think  I  was 
particularly  struck  by  the  worit  Henry 
has  done  with  the  youth  of  our  coim- 
try.  His  work  with  the  Jeannette  Base- 
biJl  Association,  the  Midget  Football 
Program,  the  Westmoreland  County 
Coaches  Association,  and  the  Norwin 
School  District  has  literally  affected 
the  lives  of  thousands  of  young  people 
whose  lives  were  developed  productive- 
ly and  positively  by  Henry. 

To  paraphrase  a  public  slogan,  a 
man  never  stands  so  tall  as  when  he 
helps  to  develop  a  young  person's  life, 
and  by  that  measure,  Henry  must 
stand  as  one  of  the  tallest  human 
beings  in  the  country. 

Henry  has  also  been  one  of  the  most 
active  people  in  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  the  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles,  and  his  work  locally  and  state- 
wide has  concentrated  on  the  ability 
to  help  the  community  and  spread  the 
spirit  of  the  Eagles. 

It  is  a  pleasure  through  these  re- 
marks to  Join  in  honoring  a  very  de- 
serving American,  a  man  who  has 
made  our  community  and  our  entire 
Nation  stronger,  a  man  of  dedication, 
honor,  and  commitment— it  Is  a  pleas- 
ure to  Join  in  honoring  Henry  Punk 
with  these  remarks  to  add  to  the  very 
deserving  award  and  recognition  he 
will  receive  on  May  14.  Henry  is  a  man 
about  whom  we  can  safely  say.  that  all 
our  lives  and  the  strength  of  the  Jean- 
nette community  is  improved  because 
of  Ms  work.« 


CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE  VIGIL 
FOR  VIKTOR  BRAILOVSKY 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  FLORIDA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

T\iesdav,  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
S[>eaker,  the  worsening  situation  of 
Soviet  Jews  is  most  recently  marked 
by  the  formation  of  an  anti-Semitic 
campaign  to  label  anyone  who  wishes 
to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet  Union  to 
Israel  as  an  enemy  of  the  state.  The 
"Anti-Zionist  Committee  of  the  Soviet 
Public"  demonstrates  to  what  extent 
the  Soviet  Government  will  go  to  deny 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  the  right  to 
emigrate  or  to  live  openly  as  Jews 
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without  being  punished  for  maintain- 
ing Jewish  identity  and  culture.  Anti- 
2Uonlsm  is  sjmonymous  with  antisemi- 
tism  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  it  is  else- 
where by  those  who  refuse  to  legiti- 
mize the  existence  of  Jews  or  the 
Jewish  state. 

Viktor  Brailovsky  has  long  been  vic- 
timized for  being  a  Jew  and  for  daring 
to  exercise  his  right  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union  to  IsraeL  He  is  serv- 
ing the  third  year  of  a  5-year  sentence 
to  internal  exile  following  a  conviction 
on  charges  of  defaming  the  Soviet 
state.  His  crime  was  not  his  applica- 
tion 11  years  ago  to  go  to  Israel  which 
has  been  repeatedly  denied,  but  his  in- 
volvement as  a  Jewish  scientist  with 
other  Jews  who  have  been  harassed 
and  i)er8ecuted.  isolated  from  their 
professions.  As  a  prominent  computer 
scientist.  Dr.  Brailovsky  organized  the 
Moscow  Seminar  for  Jewish  Scientists, 
a  group  of  eminent  Soviet  refuseniks 
and  western  scientists  that  met  each 
Sunday  to  disctiss  recent  advances  in 
their  respective  fields.  Dr.  Brailovsky's 
publication  of  a  cultural  Journal  enti- 
tled "Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union"  and 
his  signing  with  200  other  refuseniks  a 
written  appeal  to  the  late  President 
Brezhnev  requesting  free  emigration 
for  Soviet  Jews  resulted  in  his  last 
conviction. 

Dr.  Brailovsky's  declining  health  has 
caused  great  international  concern.  He 
was  recently  informed  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities that  his  sentence  will  not  be 
shortened.  He  will  remain  in  exile 
until  September  1984. 

The  11 -year  history  of  Soviet  anti- 
Semitic  abuse  toward  the  Brailovsky 
family  is  indeed  tragic.  The  lives  of 
Viktor  and  Irina  Brailovsky  and  their 
children.  Leonid  and  Dahlia,  have  for 
over  a  decade  been  subjected  to  severe 
harassment  and  unjust  treatment.  His 
arrest  and  sentence  to  5  years  internal 
exile  are  only  recent  examples  of  the 
persecution  suffered  by  Viktor  Brai- 
lovsky over  the  years  since  he  and  his 
family  decided  to  apply  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel. 

B4r.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  every  one 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  House  will 
speak  out  for  Soviet  Jews  who  are  at 
this  moment  enduring  an  anti-Semitic 
campaign  reminiscent  of  Nazi  era  legi- 
timization of  government-sanctioned 
anti-Semitic  policies.  I  also  ask  that 
our  colleagues  join  with  me  and  82 
other  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
cosponsored  House  Resolution  118 
which  I  have  introduced,  urging  the 
Soviet  authorities  to  allow  Dr.  Viktor 
Brailovsky  and  his  family  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union  to  Israel.* 
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JOB  PRAYER 


HON.  PATRIOA  SCHROEDER 

OrcOLOBAOO 
a  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESEirTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3.  1983 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Ambrose  Bierce  enterprisingly  defined 
prayer  as  "To  ask  that  the  laws  of  the 
universe  be  annulled  in  behalf  of  a 
single  petitioner  confessedly  unwor- 
thy." 

The  Reagan  administration  is  con- 
fessedly unworthy  of  the  votes  of 
worldng  class  Americans.  Prayer,  how- 
ever, appears  to  be  the  administra- 
tion's only  hope  for  salvation,  or  its 
earthly  equivalent,  reelection.  That's 
the  message  from  the  newest  drove  of 
healers  at  the  White  House  public  liai- 
son office,  led  by  someone  appropri- 
ately named  "Faith." 

In  the  absence  of  Jobs,  they  propose 
to  offer  the  unemployed  8ch(K>l 
prayer.  As  an  additional  beneficence, 
tuition  tax  credits.  If  you  don't  like 
the  prayers  at  your  public  school,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  logic  of  the  White 
House  pulpiteers,  send  your  children 
to  a  private  school  where  the  Govern- 
ment cannot  require  prayer.  There  is 
no  room  in  this  scheme  for  getting  the 
unemployed  back  to  work.  (See  the 
April  30  National  Journal,  pp.  884-887, 
for  all  the  details.) 

It  seems  to  me.  upon  reflection,  that 
President  Reagan  is  mesmerized  by 
unrelated  alternatives.  Jobs  or  prayer. 
In  the  meanwhile.  I  have  a  sugges-' 
tion— it  is  not  a  miracle,  which  is  what 
the  President  will  need  to  save  his 
job— just  a  suggestion.  Job  prayer.  The 
11  million  unemployed  Americans 
could  start  each  day  with  a  moment  of 
sUent  prayer.  Ask  the  Almighty  to 
bless  this  land  with  more  Jobs.  And,  as 
a  hedge,  pray  for  a  Democratic  victory 
in  1984.« 


THE  UNITED  STATES  NEEHJS  A 
BROAD.  INTEGRATED  STRATE- 
GY TOWARD  CENTRAL  AMER- 
ICA 


HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

or  NKW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
now  apparent  just  how  crucial  Central 
America  is  to  our  interests.  As  to  how 
the  United  States  can  best  protect  its 
interests,  there  is  considerable  debate. 
I  commend  to  my  colleagues'  attention 
an  article  in  the  April  22  Wall  Street 
Journal  by  William  J.  Casey,  Director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
Mr.  Casey  points  out  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  must 
work  together  to  develop  a  plan  for 
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countering  the  Soviet  presence  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

I  believe  a  careful  reading  of  the  ar- 
ticle wiU   prove   helpful   to   my   col- 
leagues In  the  days  ahead  as  we  con- 
sider  issues   that   relate   to   Central 
America. 
The  article  f  oUows: 
Raoaotir  to  Cbsck  thk  Sovizt  Thkust 
The  effects  of  American  defeate  to  Viet- 
nam and  Iran  imdermtoed  the  confidence  of 
VS.  friends  and  allies  to  the  Third  World 
(and  Europe  and  Japan)  and  ensured  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  see  to  the  Third 
World  Its  principal  forelgn-poUcy  opportuni- 
ties for  yean  to  come. 

The  Soviete  themselves  suffered  setbacks 
In  the  1960s  and  early  '70s  to  the  Third 
World.  They  suffered  one  setback  after  an- 
other to  Africa.  They  saw  their  hopes  to 
South  America  dashed  by  the  overthrow  of 
Salvador  Allende  to  Chile  and  they  were  hu- 
fwinatitiyiy  expeUed  from  Egypt  to  1972. 
When  they  turned  agato  to  the  Third  World 
to  1976.  It  was  with  a  strategy  designed  to 
tn>n<mt«t»  the  chance  of  a  repetition  of  those 
setbacks.  The  strategy,  enriched  and 
straigthened  over  several  years,  is  realistic 
and  calculated  to  exploit  effectively  both 
events  and  opportimitles. 

Pint,  shown  the  way  by  Castro  to  Angola, 
the  Soviets  helped  him  consolidate  the  radi- 
cal power  of  the  MPLA  there,  creating  a 
government  dependent  on  Soviet  and  Cuban 
support  for  survival.  This  was  followed  by 
the  diwatch  of  thousands  of  Cuban  troops 
to  Ethiopia.  Unlike  Sadat,  neither  the 
MFLA  nor  Menglstu  could  afford  to  order 
the  Cubans  and  Soviets  out. 

In  the  new  strategy,  the  principal,  obvious 
role  to  Third  World  countries  wojild  be 
played  by  another  Third  World  state- 
Libya,  Vietnam,  Nicaragua.  No  superpower 
would  be  seen  to  be  guiding  or  armtog  or  di- 
recting the  radical  forces  at  work;  the  host 
government  would  be  matotatoed  by  foreign 
advisers  and  troops  who  couldn't  be  ex- 
peUed to  the  event  of  a  change  of  heart.  Ad- 
ditionally, it  was  a  strategy  that  made  (and 
makes)  any  direct  response  by  the  West 
appear  neo-imperiallstlc. 

Second,  when  radical  governments  came 
to  power,  the  Soviets  directly  or  through 
their  surrogates  helped  establish  an  toter- 
nal-security  structure  to  ensure  that  any 
challenge  from  withto  would  be  stamped 
out.  There  would  be  no  more  Allendes. 
Sometimes  it  worked,  as  to  Ethiopia  and 
Angola,  and  sometimes  there  was  not 
enough  time,  as  to  Jamaica. 

Third,  the  Soviets  supplemented  these 
tactics  with  their  more  traditional  offerings, 
such  as  technical  and  political  training  to 
the  U.S.S.R.,  the  rapid  supply  of  weapons 
and  the  use  of  propaganda  and  subversion 
to  support  friends  or  help  destabilize  un- 
friendly governments. 

LAUMCHmG  rrs  own  forcks 
Fourth,  where  a  vacuum  existed  or  the 
costs  and  risks  were  low.  the  UJ3.S.R. 
proved  still  willing  to  launch  its  own  forces 
at  targets  on  Its  periphery— Afghanistan, 
and  perhaps  elsewhere  when  and  If  circum- 
stances seem  right. 

Fifth,  the  Soviets  advised  new  radical  re- 
gimes to  mute  their  revolutionary  rhetoric 
and  to  try  to  keep  their  links  to  Western 
commercial  resources,  foreign  assistance 
and  totematlonal  financial  institutions. 
Moscow's  ambitions  did  not  cloud  recogni- 
tion that  it  could  not  afford  more  economic 
dependents  such  as  Cuba  and  Vietnam. 
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This  strategy  has  worked.  A  Soviet  Union 
that  had  found  Itself  to  1973  without  major 
successes— except  for  the  survivlal  of  the 
Castro  regime— and  with  many  failures  to 
the  Third  World  after  two  decades  of  effort 
could  count  the  following  achievements  by 
the  end  of  1982: 

Victory  to  Veitnam  and  Hanoi's  consolida- 
tion of  power  to  all  of  Indochina. 

New  radical  regimes  to  Ethiopia.  Angola 
and  Nicaragua. 

Possession  of  Afghanistan,  a  Russian  goal 
for  over  a  century. 

Cuban  control  of  Grenada  (and  new  mili- 
tary facilities  there  for  support  of  further 
subversion). 

An  active  insurgency  to  El  Salvador, 
where  U.S.  support  of  the  elected  govern- 
ment has  rektodled  old  Vietnam  memories. 

Nicaraguan  support  of  revolutionary  vio- 
lence to  Honduras  and  Guatemala,  as  well 
as  El  Salvador. 

U.S.  expulsion  from  Iran,  which,  though 
not  through  any  Soviet  action,  represented 
a  major  strategic  gato  for  the  U.S.S.R. 

Rapid  progress  toward  C^ban  control  of 
Surlname,  the  first  breakthrough  on  the 
South  American  conttoent. 

Pro- Western  regimes  under  siege  to  Chad 
and  the  Sudan. 

Beyond  these  successes,  the  Soviets  could 
see  opportunities,  actual  or  potential,  to 
achieve  their  objectives  to  many  other 
places. 

The  U.S.  needs  a  realistic  coiinter-strate- 
gy.  Many  components  of  that  strategy  also 
arc  familiar,  though  they  must  be  ap- 
proached and  linked  to  new  ways.  The  meas- 
ures needed  to  address  the  Soviet  challenge 
to  the  Third  World  have  the  additional 
appeal  that  they  represent  also  a  sensible 
American  approach  to  the  Third  World 
whether  or  not  the  U.S.S.R.  is  tovolved: 

1.  We  have  too  often  neglected  our  friends 
and  neutrals  to  Africa,  the  Middle  East, 
Latto  America  and  Asia  until  they  became  a 
problem  or  where  threatened  by  develop- 
ments we  considered  hostile  to  our  toterests. 
The  Third  World  now  buys  40%  of  our  ex- 
ports; that  alone  is  reason  enough  to  pay 
greater  attention  to  the  problems  of  the  less 
developed  countries  (LDCs)  before  we  con- 
front coups,  insurgencies  or  insUbillty.  The 
priority  of  the  Third  World  to  our  overall 
foreign  policy  must  be  raised  and  sustatoed. 
The  executive  branch  must  do  more  to  edu- 
cate the  public,  the  Congress  and  Third 
World  governments  about  Soviet  strategy  to 
the  LDCs  generaUy. 

2.  The  U.S.  must  establish  priorities  to 
major  commitments.  President  Nixon 
wanted  to  rely  on  key  regional  states  as  bul- 
warks for  steblUty  and  peace.  There  are 
some  dangers  to  this  approach  (Iran  was  to 
be  the  key  sUte  to  the  Persian  Gulf),  but  it 
is  generally  sensible.  If  our  early  help  falls 
to  prevent  serious  trouble,  for  which  coun- 
tries are  we  prepared  to  put  our  chips  on 
the  table?  We  should  choose  ahead  of  time 
and  to  consultation  with  key  members  of 
committees  of  Congress  so  that  their  sup- 
port at  crucial  moments  is  more  likely. 
Great  losing  battles  for  foreign  military 
sales  and  economic  assistance,  played  out  on 
the  world  stage  and  at  critical  times,  repre- 
sent devastattog  setbacks  for  the  U.S.  with 
ramifications  going  far  beyond  the  affected 
country. 

WK  mo  A  coHSTAirr  polict 

3.  We  must  be  prepared  to  demand  firmly 
but  tactfully  and  privately  that  our  friends 
observe  certato  standards  of  behavior  with 
regard  to  basic  human  rights.  It  is  required 
by  our  own  principles  and  essential  to  politl- 
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cal  support  to  the  U.8.  Moreover,  we  have  to 
be  willing  to  talk  straight  to  those  we  would 
help  about  Issues  they  must  address  to  block 
foreign  explolUUon  of  their  problems- 
issues  such  as  land  reform,  corruption  and 
the  like.  We  need  to  show  how  the  SovleU 
have  exploited  such  vutaerabllltles  else- 
where to  good  effect  to  make  clear  we  aren't 
preaching  out  of  culttu»l  arrogance  but  are 
m firing  recommendations  based  on  experi- 
ence. 

4.  We  need  to  be  ready  to  help  our  friendi 
defend  themselves.  We  can  trato  them  to 
countertosurgency  tactics  and  upgrade  their 
communications,  mobility  and  totelligence 
services.  We  need  changes  to  our  forelgn- 
mUitary-sales  laws  to  permit  the  U.S.  to  pro- 
vide arms  more  quickly.  We  also  need  to 
change  our  military  procurement  policies  so 
as  to  have  stocks  of  certato  basic  ktods  of 
weapons  more  readily  available. 

5.  We  must  ftod  a  way  to  mobilize  and  use 
our  greatest  asset  to  the  Third  World— pri- 
vate bustoess.  Pew  to  the  Third  World  wish 
to  adopt  the  Soviet  economic  system.  Nei- 
ther we  nor  the  Soviets  can  offer  unlimited 
or  even  large-scale  economic  assistance  to 
the  LDCs.  Investment  is  the  key  to  econom- 
ic success  or  at  least  survival  to  the  Third 
World  and  we,  our  NATO  allies  and  Japan 
need  to  develop  a  conunon  strategy  to  pro- 
mote tovestment  to  the  Third  World.  The 
Soviets  are  helpless  to  compete  with  private 
capital  to  these  coimtries. 

8.  Finally,  the  executive  branch  needs  to 
collaborate  more  closely  to  the  setttog  of 
strategy  with  key  members  and  committees 
of  Congress.  Too  often  opportunities  to 
counter  the  Soviets  have  been  lost  by  clash- 
es between  the  two  branches.  The  todepend- 
ent  stand  of  Congress  is  a  fact  of  life,  and 
any  effort  to  counter  the  Soviets  to  the 
Third  World  will  fail  unless  Congress  is  a 
party  to  the  executive's  thinking  and  plan- 
ning—all along  the  way.  Support  for  a  Third 
World  policy  must  be  bipartisan  and  stable. 

Without  a  sustatoed,  constant  policy  ap- 
plied over  a  number  of  years,  we  cannot 
coimter  the  relentless  pressure  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  the  Third  World.  It  U  past  time 
for  the  American  government— executive 
and  Congress— to  take  the  Soviet  challenge 
to  the  Third  World  seriously  and  to  develop 
a  broad,  totegrated  strategy  for  countering 
it.  It  will  be  the  principal  U.S.-Sovlet  battle- 
ground for  many  years  to  come.* 


RUTH  SMITH:  A  LIFE  OP  CARING 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OP  NTW  TORS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  among  us  those  individuals  whose 
own  life  experiences  cause  them  to 
contribute  In  a  parsdlel  fashion  to 
others.  Men  and  women,  who  share  a 
common  experience,  come  together  for 
a  dual  benefit,  for  themselves  as  well 
as  for  the  community  at  large.  Ruth 
Smith,  of  Westchester  County,  is  one 
such  caring  person. 

For  over  a  decade.  Ruth  Smith  has 
been  Involved  in  aiding  the  indigent, 
alcoholic,  and  incarcerated  Individuals 
rehabilitate  their  lives  and  gain  re- 
entry Into  society.  For  Ruth  herself, 
this  struggle  for  achievement  was  a 
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single-minded  goal  that  was  accom- 
plished through  dedication,  hard 
work,  and  study. 

Bom  in  New  York  City,  Ruth  Smith 
grew  up  in  Harlem,  where  children 
were  often  left  to  attend  to  themselves 
without  adult  supervision.  Her  involve- 
ment with  the  other  children  of  the 
neighborhood  evolved  to  the  point 
where  Ruth  was  known  as  the  street 
attorney,  who  would  negotiate  with 
neighborhood  adults  on  behalf  of 
groups  and  gangs  who  wanted  to  use 
various  facilities  for  their  activities. 

Determined  to  make  a  life  for  her- 
self. Ruth  scrimped  and  saved  in  order 
to  provide  for  her  fatherless  children, 
and  she  established  herself  in  the 
work  force  as  a  secretary  to  a  law  firm. 
Increasingly,  Ruth  found  it  more  and 
more  difficult  to  cope  with  life's  prob- 
lems, and  Joined  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous in  1969. 

That  route  led  to  her  eventual  in- 
volvement with  a  rehabilitation 
agency,  where  she  served  on  a  volun- 
tary basis.  In  1971,  Ruth  Smith  was  of- 
fered the  position  as  acting  assistant 
director  of  Rehabilitation  Phase  Half- 
way. In  her  capacity  there,  Ruth  orga- 
nized self-help  workshops,  family 
counseling  seminars,  and  carried  out 
various  tutorial  and  counseling  pro- 
grams. After  establishing  her  reputa- 
tion, Ruth  then  became  cm  alcoholism 
counselor  for  the  Rockland  State  Hos- 
pital's alcoholism  unit,  where  she  dis- 
tinguished herself  as  a  therapist  in  the 
detoxification  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram for  inpatients,  and  as  the  facili- 
tator of  a  coping  skills  group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  last  6  years, 
Ruth  Smith  has  very  ably  served  as 
executive  director  of  an  intervention 
and  treatment  program  for  the  City 
Court  of  Mount  Vernon  known  as 
honor  court.  This  program  includes 
the  professional  education  of  court 
staff  and  presiding  judges  who  deal 
with  the  alcoholic  within  the  criminal 
Justice  system,  and  Ruth's  responsibil- 
ities include  the  design  and  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  treatment  pro- 
grams for  those  alcoholics. 

The  service  Ruth  Smith  has  ren- 
dered to  the  community  continues  in 
other  forms  as  well.  Ruth  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Black  Alco- 
holism Council's  public  policy  commit- 
tee, a  minority  group  representative  of 
the  New  York  Federation  of  Alcohol- 
ism Counselors,  and  as  an  executive 
board  member  of  the  Westchester 
Council  on  Alcoholism. 

Although  Ruth  Smith  is  an  accredit- 
ed alcoholism  counselor  and  a  certified 
addiction  specialist,  she  is  currently  a 
candidate  for  a  master's  degree  in 
social  work  at  the  State  University  at 
Stony  Brook,  and  expects  to  complete 
her  degree  this  summer.  This  legacy  of 
achievement  is  impressive  indeed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
Westchester  County  that  a  woman  of 
Ruth  Smith's  dedication  and  expeii- 
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ence  is  among  us.  Ruth  is  highly  de- 
serving of  our  appreciation,  and  of  our 
desire  that  she  continue  to  serve  our 
community  in  the  years  to  come.* 


CENTRAL  AMERICAN  REFUGEES 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OPORXGOR 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  continues  to 
act  out  a  charade,  trying  to  convince 
Congress  that  government  brutality  in 
El  Salvador  is  actually  human  rights 
improvement.  It  is  a  cruel  game,  espe- 
cially for  the  more  than  500,000  Salva- 
doran  refugees  who  have  poured  into 
this  country  over  the  past  3  years. 

The  vast  majority  of  these  refugees 
are  civilians  caught  by  the  violence 
rocking  their  coimtry.  They  are  inno- 
cent bystanders  to  a  blCKXly  civil  war 
who  have  been  pushed  from  their 
homes,  from  their  farms,  from  their 
homelan(L  They  are  people  who  have 
too  often  had  to  watch  as  government 
forces  murdered  members  of  their 
family,  their  neighbors,  their  friends. 

But  these  refugees  have  fallen 
victim  for  a  second  time— to  a  U.S.  im- 
migration policy  that  does  not  ac- 
knowledge their  need  for  temporary 
shelter. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  the  U.S.  Im- 
migration and  Natuiralization  Service 
has  been  deporting  Salvadoran  refu- 
gees at  a  steady  clip,  nearly  1,000  a 
month.  Of  the  over  16.000  refugees 
who  have  applied  for  asylum  in  the 
United  States,  only  72  have  had  their 
applications  granted. 

Growing  numbers  of  principled 
American  people  refuse  to  condone 
this  situation.  To  date,  over  30  church- 
es across  the  United  States  have  of- 
fered sanctuary  to  central  American 
refugees— mainstream  denominations 
such  as  the  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Baptist  Church. 

And  86  Members  of  Congress  have 
signed  a  letter,  sponsored  by  my  good 
friend  Congressman  Joe  Moakley.  to 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Justice 
asking  that  they  institute  a  policy  of 
extended  voluntary  departure  status 
for  Salvadoran  refugees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  problem  of  in- 
creasing magnitude  and  of  concern  in 
communities  all  over  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  concern  illustrated  by 
the  following  article  from  Willamette 
Week,  a  weekly  newspaper  published 
in  Portland,  Oreg. 

Civil  Disobediehcx  akd  thz  Refugees 
(By  Peter  Dammainn) 

Over  the  telephone,  which  she  fears  may 
be  tapped.  Barbara  won't  talk  about  what 
she  is  doing  to  help  four  Salvadoran  refu- 
gees settle  toto  a  new  life  to  Portland.  She 
rarely  discusses  the  refugees  or  their  stories 
with  anyone  other  than  close  friends,  and 
when  she  does,  she  chooses  her  words  care- 
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fully— too  much  information  might  give 
away  their  identities  or  the  location  of  their 
safe  house. 

Barbara  (not  her  real  name),  a  Portland 
social  services  worker  to  her  early  30a,  la 
cautious  not  only  because  of  the  five-year 
prison  term  and  $10,000  ftoe  she  would  face 
if  convicted  of  aiding  and  harboring  Illegal 
aliens,  which  the  Salvadorans  are;  she 
knows  that  should  the  federal  Immigration 
officers  ever  nab  the  Salvadorans,  the  con- 
sequences would  be  far  worse  for  the  refu- 
gees she  has  committed  herself  to  protect. 

Barbara  met  them  two  years  ago.  shortly 
after  they  arrived  to  Portland,  at  a  meeting . 
of  local  political  activists  and  religious  work- 
ers concerned  about  U.S.  policies  to  Ontral 
America.  Toward  the  end  of  the  meeting,  a 
Hispanic  man  who  had  been  sitting  quietly 
to  the  back  of  the  room  rose  and  told  the 
group  his  story. 

Like  the  estimated  half -million  other  Sal- 
vadorans who  have  spilled  illegally  toto  the 
United  States  stoce  1980,  the  man,  his  two 
brothers,  and  a  friend  had  fled  the  destruc- 
tion and  the  dying  to  El  Salvador.  The 
speaker  and  one  brother  who  had  been ' 
working  for  political  reforms  there  had  nar- 
rowly e8cat>ed  the  reign  of  terror  by  El  Sal- 
vador's right-wing  military  junta,  whose  se- 
curity police  and  shadowy  death  squads, 
armed  by  the  United  States,  are  believed  to 
have  murdered  at  least  30.000  Salvadoran 
men,  women  and  children  to  the  space  of 
three  years.  The  four  were  running  for  their 
lives,  and  their  flight  had  not  ended  when 
they  crossed  the  U.S.  border. 

The  Reagan  admtoistration,  which  is  now 
trying  to  muscle  through  Congress  $110  mil-  ° 
lion  to  new  military  aid  to  the  government 
the  Salvadorans  are  fleeing,  has  not  wel- 
comed the  refugees  with  open  arms.  While 
the  United  Nations  refugee  committee— and 
every  other  nation  that  has  considered  the 
question  except  Junta-run  Guatemala— has 
recognized  the  fleeing  Salvadorans  as  "polit- 
ical" refugees,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  Insisted,  with  few  exceptions  that  they ' 
are  "economic"  refugees  who  have  entered 
this  country  illegally  and  are  not  deserving 
of  asylum.  Of  the  thousands  who  have  al- 
ready been  apprehended  and  deported  by 
the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  three  to  every  10.  according  to  Am- 
nesty International,  have  been  "disap- 
peared," tortured  or  murdered  on  their 
return  to  El  Salvador. 

Relatively  few  of  those  who  have  success- 
fully eluded  the  INS  have  fled  to  the  North- 
west. Efforts  by  Barbara  and  others  to 
Oregon  to  help  those  on  the  run  have  unto 
recently  been  informal,  todividual.  Washing- 
ton State's  Salvadoran  population  is  esti- 
mated at  2,000.  Federal  Immigration  offi- 
cials are  uncertato  of  the  numbers  to 
Oregon,  as  are  those  secretly  organizing 
here  to  assist  the  refugees.  "We  have  no 
idea  how  big  a  problem  this  is,"  says  one 
Portland  church  worker,  "and  at  this  potot 
we  have  no  way  of  ftodlng  out." 

All  agree,  however,  that  there  has  been  a 
small  but  steady  flow  of  refugees  through 
the  State  during  the  past  three  years.  Some 
have  headed  to  Canada,  where  they  have 
had  somewhat  better  chances  of  receiving 
political  asylum.  Only  a  handful  have 
chosen  to  stay  here,  for  the  most  part  to' 
outlying  agricultural  areas  where  seasonal 
farm  work  is  available. 

But  to  coming  months,  as  the  INS  steps 
up  Its  raids  on  migrant  work  camps  and 
other  pockets  of  Salvadorans  to  the  south- 
western states,  many  more  refugees  are 
likely  to  begto  moving  toto  Oregon.  Indeed. 
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dlaperatnc  thla  populAtion  Is  seen  as  one  of 
the  primary  functions  of  the  newest  links  in 
the  undercround  rmllroad.  In  recent  months, 
A  coalition  of  Oregon  churches,  religious 
groups  and  human  riglits  organisations  has 
been  meeting  to  prepare  for  the  Influx. 

In  January,  safe  houses,  which  secretly 
provide  temporary  shelter  and  refuge  to 
those  fleeing  north,  were  established  in 
Medfoid.  Eugme.  Salem  and  Portland,  fill- 
ing in  the  misring  links  of  an  "underground 
railroad"  frun  Mexico  to  Canada.  In  coming 
mtmths,  several  On^on  churches  will  con- 
sider establishing  public  sanctuaries,  follow- 
ing the  »ir«"«pi«  of  the  University  Baptist 
Church  in  Seattle  and  some  50  other 
churches  nationwide.  Other  Individuals  here 
are  working  to  secure  that  there  will  be  ade- 
quate food,  clothing,  blankets— and  bond 
money— available  for  the  stream  of  refu- 
gees. 

The  people  making  these  efforts  are  doing 
so  inconspicuously.  Many  of  those  willing  to 
talk  to  U8  requested,  as  Barbara  did,  that 
their  identities  be  protected.  But  aU  agreed 
that  the  Reagan  administration's  support  of 
the  government  in  El  Salvador,  and  its  cal- 
lous treatment  of  the  refugees  UJS.  policies 
are  driving  across  our  borders,  had  left 
them  no  choice  but  to  break  the  law. 

"People  are  outraged."  says  Barbara.  "The 
Reagan  administration  has  seen  the  polls, 
they've  seen  the  volumes  of  mall  pouring  in. 
they've  heard  the  public  outcry  against  its 
policies  in  Central  America.  And  yet  they 
are  determined  to  send  more  weapons  to  El 
Salvador,  no  matter  how  great  the  public 
opposition." 

"What  are  we  supposed  to  do,  write  more 
letters  to  (SeiL  Bob)  Packwood?"  she  asks. 
referring  to  a  member  of  the  Oregon  Con- 
gressional delegation  who  has  consistently 
supported  the  administration's  line  in  Cen- 
tral America.  "People's  lives  are  In  Jeop- 
ardy." 

Says  a  Portland  minister,  "I  bear  a  scream 
of  pain  out  there,  it  is  muffled,  but  it  will 
get  louder.  From  a  Christian  perspective, 
this  is  a  clear  call  for  responsibility  and 
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Salvadoran  refugees  began  spilling  across 
the  Mexican  border  into  California,  Arizona 
and  Texas  during  the  mld-1970's.  But  in  the 
past  four  years— as  U.S.  military  aid  to  El 
Salvador  has  soared— the  Salvadoran  gov- 
ernment, far  from  winning  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  its  citizens  has  reacted  to  the  grow- 
ing unrest  with  murderous  frenzy  against  Its 
own  people.  The  trickle  of  refugees  has 
swelled  to  a  torrent. 

Some  of  those  fleeing  are  trade  unionists, 
church  workers,  educators  and  students 
who,  because  of  their  political  and  human- 
rights  activities  have  been  declared  enemies 
of  the  government;  although  they  may  not 
support  the  left-wing  guerillas,  they  would 
probably  have  been  murdered  and  tortured 
by  the  Salvadoran  security  forces  had  they 
remained.  Many  other  young  men  of  draft 
age  have  fled  rather  than  fight  for  either 
side  in  the  struggle. 

But  most  of  the  refugees  are  peasants 
caught  in  the  crossfire  whose  villages,  in 
combat  zones  or  In  areas  held  by  the  gueril- 
las, were  bombed  and  strafed  by  government 
heUoopters. 

Hard  numbers  are  difficult  to  come  by, 
but  some  estimate  that  one  in  four  of  El 
Salvador's  4.7  million  people  are  now  home- 
leas  and  on  the  run.  Some  250,000  Salvador- 
ans  are  refugees  in  their  own  country,  and 
live  in  camps  run  by  international  church 
groups.  Many  more  have  fled  to  Honduras, 
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Nicaragua.  CosU  Rica,  Mexico,  and  Guate- 
mala, where  the  refugee  camps  are  now 
overcrowded  and  lack  adequate  medical  care 
and  food. 

Between  300,000  and  a  million  Salvador- 
ans  have  continued  north  into  the  United 
States,  according  to  the  U.S.  govermnent 
and  various  church  groups.  The  range  of  es- 
timates attests  to  the  difficulty  of  counting 
those  who  are  In  hiding.  Most  of  them  live 
in  the  border  sUtes  of  the  Southwest.  Los 
Angeles,  whose  refugee  population  is  esti- 
mated by  some  church  groups  at  240,000.  is 
thought  to  be  the  second-largest  Salvadoran 
dty  in  the  world. 

For  those  who  successfully  elude  the  INS 
(which,  under  administration  pressure  to 
stem  the  flow  of  Illegal  aliens  into  this  coun- 
try, has  been  deporting  Salvadorans  at  the 
rate  of  between  500  and  1.000  a  month),  life 
in  this  country  Is  steeped  in  confusion,  cul- 
ture shock,  paranoia.  Many  of  the  refugees 
speak  no  English,  and  are  illiterate  in  their 
own  language.  They  must  leam  fast  about 
such  mundane  aspects  of  Americans  as  pe- 
destrian cross-walks— some  of  those  deport- 
ed were  first  apprehended  on  Jay-walking 
charges. 

They  bring  with  them  an  accumulation  of 
traumas.  They  have  been  uprooted  from 
their  villages  and  are  fearful  that  their 
names  may  be  on  Central  America's  longest 
hit  list;  they  have  witnessed  the  violent 
deaths  of  family  members,  survived  massa- 
cres and  life  on  the  run,  settled  in  this  coun- 
try where  they  must  dodge  immigration  of- 
ficials and  live  In  abject  poverty  because 
they  are  ineligible  for  food  stamps  or  wel- 
fare, tried  to  become  acclimated  to  a  society 
they  don't  understand,  whose  language  is 
incomprehensible.  This  is  stress  on  such  a 
scale  that  It  must  remain  abstract  and  alien 
to  most  of  us.  Certainly,  It  tias  aroused  little 
sympathy  with  the  Reagan  administration. 

For  the  four  refugees  she  has  helped 
settle  here,  says  Barbara,  life  has  not  been 
easy.  For  several  months  after  they  first  ar- 
rived, the  four  Salvadorans  were  shuttled 
between  various  churches  and  private 
homes,  where  they  were  provided  with  food, 
clothing  and  a  place  to  sleep.  Eventually, 
Barbara  helped  them  find  a  place  of  their 
own,  "a  dingy,  one-room  apartment  in 
Northwest  Portland."  (A  few  months  later, 
the  Salvadorans  were  suddenly  evicted  with- 
out notice;  "If  you  are  here  in  this  country 
Illegally,"  she  says,  "you  don't  have  much 
recourse.") 

The  refugees  were  a  little  less  likely  to  be 
nabbed  by  Immigration  officials  here  than 
they  might  have  been  In  the  Southwest 
where  the  INS  routinely  targets  Salvador- 
ans In  their  raids  of  migrant  work  camps. 
On  the  other  hand,  notes  Barbara,  the 
small  size  of  Oregon's  Hispanic  community 
makes  them  more  conspicuous  here,  and 
they  lack  the  community  and  support  sys- 
tems they  would  find  in  areas  with  larger 
Salvadoran  populations. 

"They  were  sort  of  hidden  away,  and  so- 
cially disconnected  at  first,"  says  Barbara. 
"They  were  afraid  even  to  leave  their  apart- 
ment." 

In  the  meantime,  Barbara  found  a  local 
school  that  would  accept  the  youngest 
brother  "Children  not  in  school  are  very 
suspect."  After  a  year  in  Portland,  they 
were  beginning  to  settle  in.  Their  fake  iden- 
tification papers  might  not  have  fooled  im- 
migration officials,  but  at  least  they  provid- 
ed them  an  identity  on  the  streets. 

Deqjite  Oregon's  depressed  labor 
market— a  consideration  that  has  discour- 
aged more  Salvadorans  from  settling  here— 
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Barbara  was  able  to  help  one  of  the  broth- 
ers eventually  find  work.  "They  were  odd 
Jobs,  very  long  hours,  for  minimum  wage." 
she  recalls,  "But  you  sort  of  make  a  tadt 
agreement  with  the  employer  that  they  will 
accept  horrendous  woridng  conditions." 

That  the  U.S.  SUte  Department  could 
consider  Salvadorans  like  these  "economic" 
refugees  strikes  Tom  ClpoUa,  director  of  the 
Greater  Seattle  Church  Council's  refugee 
project  as  absurd.  "Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Salvadorans  haven't  come  to  this  country 
to  become  rich  capitalists.  They're  here  be- 
cause they  have  no  place  else  to  go.  If  they 
weren't  certain  they'd  be  shot  dead  as  soon 
as  they  got  there,"  he  asserts,  "most  of 
them  would  return  to  Salvador  tomorrow." 

RO  ASTLUlf 

Luis  Gomez  may  be  headed  back  a  lot 
sooner  than  he  had  hoped. 

Gomez,  a  24-year-old  Salvadoran,  was  ar- 
rested on  March  8  in  Hillsboro  for  shoplift- 
ing a  pack  of  cigarettes.  After  serving  seven 
days  In  Washington  County  Jail  on  that 
charge,  he  was  handed  over  to  federal  immi- 
gration officials  In  Portland.  He  told  the  au- 
thorities he  had  sneaked  over  the  UJ5. 
border  in  Arizona  In  July  1982.  but  refused 
to  say  how  long,  or  with  whom,  he  liad  been 
staying  in  the  Portland  area. 

Gomez  contacted  an  immigration  lawyer 
in  Seattle,  and  was  moved  there  late  last 
month  to  fight  his  battle  for  poUUcal 
asylum  with  Immigration  officials  in  that 
city.  Soon  after  he  was  transferred  to  a  Jail 
in  Renton  City,  where  he  was  to  be  held 
pending  the  outcome  of  the  deportation 
hearings,  he  was  Joined  by  six  other  Salva- 
dorans whom  the  INS  had  apprehended  bi  a 
raid  of  orchaird  workers  near  Wenatchee. 

None  of  this  went  urmoticed  by  the  Rev. 
Donovan  Cook,  the  Baptist  minister  whose 
church  in  Seattle  has  been  hartwring  five 
Salvadoran  refugees.  Within  days,  members 
of  Ills  and  other  congregations  in  Seattle 
had  raised  $16,000  in  bond  to  spring  Gomez 
and  the  others,  pending  the  outcome  of  the 
their  applications  for  political  asylum  which 
they  plan  to  file  at  a  deportation  hearing 
scheduled  later  this  month. 

The  JubUant  Cook,  upon  presenting  the 
immigration  office  with  a  stack  of  $100  bills, 
called  it  'an  expression  of  the  religious  sen- 
sitivity and  compassion  of  the  people  of  this 
city." 

"If  these  people  are  deported,  the  Baptist 
minister  predicted  to  the  Seattle  Times, 
"there  is  at  least  one  person  who  wouldn't 
make  it  out  of  the  airport  in  San  Salvador." 

But  the  Salvadorans'  chances  of  being 
granted  a  political  haven  here  are  slim  at 
best,  according  to  those  who  have  handled 
such  cases  in  the  past.  "The  business  with 
Latin  America  Is  very,  very  bad,"  says  Mar- 
garet Godfrey,  who  works  with  the  immi- 
gration Counseling  Service  in  Portland.  The 
service,  funded  by  the  Archdiocese  of  San 
Salvador,  provides  legal  counsel  to  Hispan- 
ics  and  others  who  have  problems  with  the 
INS,  and  has  presented  several  refugees 
from  El  Salvador. 

"We  hear  the  same  stories  over  and  over 
again,"  says  Godfrey.  "Tou  can  see  the 
terror  In  their  faces  and  you  know  there  is 
almost  nothing  you  can  do  for  them.  We  are 
convinced  that  they  are  Indeed  fearing  for 
their  lives.  But  the  U.S.  government  obvi- 
ously doesn't  agree  with  us." 

The  Reagan  administration,  having  re- 
cently certified  that  El  Salvador  Is  making 
progress  in  cleaning  up  its  human-rights 
problt^ms  (a  certification  necessary  before 
Cbhgi^  may  approve  fiuther  military  aid). 
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has  been  rather  embarrassed  by  the  thou- 
sands of  Salvadorans  fleeing  soldiers  and 
death  squads  armed  with  VS.  supplied 
weapons.  To  begin  granting  wholesale  politi- 
cal asylum  to  theae  refugees,  explains  Cl- 
poUa, "would  be  to  admit  that  human  rights 
of  the  moat  basic  kind  are  net  available  in 
EI  Salvador  under  the  regime  we  support." 

The  figures  qpeak  for  themselves.  By  the 
end  of  IM2.  18.447  Salvadorans  had  appUed 
for  political  asylum  In  this  country.  Of  the 
1,061  cases  that  the  INS  had  processed  by 
the  year's  end  (the  remainder  are  still  pend- 
ing) only  65  had  been  approved. 

Refugees  requesting  political  asylum  in 
this  country  must  prove  that  they  will  be 
persecuted  on  political,  religious  or  racial 
grounds  upon  return  to  their  homeland.  For 
Salvadorans,  the  burden  of  proof  is  particu- 
larly high,  according  to  Godfrey.  "It  is 
almost  impossible,"  she  says,  "unless  they 
have  truly  fantastic  evidence." 

Many,  she  notes,  have  fled  under  extreme 
conditions— a  massacre,  perhaps— and  could 
hardly  have  been  in  a  position  to  gather 
whatever  evidence  might  exist  that  could 
later  help  them  prove  that  their  lives  are  in 
danger.  In  one  case  Godfrey  handled,  a  ref- 
ugee had  death  certificates  showing  that 
three  members  of  his  family  had  died  of 
gunshot  wounds  on  the  same  day,  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  same  place.  But  Godfrey 
doubts  that  even  this  evidence  would  con- 
vince the  State  Department  to  approve  an 
application  for  political  asylum. 

Refugees  fleeing  countries  on  less  friendly 
terms  with  the  United  States  have  an  easier 
time  convincing  the  Feds  they  are  political 
refugees.  "Refugees  from  the  communist 
Eastern  Bloc  countries  tend  to  have  a  much 
better  chance  of  getting  their  applications 
approved."  says  local  immigration  lawyer 
Phil  Hornik.  "It's  not  automatic,  but  their 
word  tends  to  be  accepted  by  the  INS  at 
face-vaJue." 

By  now.  Salvadorans  in  this  country  have 
learned  that  applying  for  political  asylum  is 
a  card  not  to  t>e  played  unless  they  have  al- 
ready been  apprehended  by  the  INS  and  de- 
portation is  Imminent.  There  have  been 
some  reported  cases  in  which  information 
contained  In  asylum  applications  has  myste- 
riously ended  up  in  the  hands  of  the  Salva- 
doran security  forces,  the  refugees'  famUy 
members  still  in  El  Salvador  soon  thereafter 
"disappeared." 

Canada  has  been  much  more  willing  to 
grant  political  asylum  to  Salvadorans,  and 
many  have  already  fled  there.  Increasingly, 
however,  this  Is  being  viewed  as  an  avenue 
of  last  resort,  to  be  reserved  for  refugees 
who  have  unsuccessfully  applied  for  asylum 
in  this  country  and  face  deportation. 
Canada,  reeling  from  the  effects  of  a  sour 
economy  and  high  unemployment,  has  re- 
cently said  it  will  now  grant  immigrant 
status  to  only  2,000  Guatemalan  and  Salva- 
doran refugees  each  year. 

To  Godfrey,  political  asylum  is  not  the 
issue  anyway.  "The  decent  solution,"  she 
says,  referring  to  refugees  from  Guatemala 
as  well  as  El  Salvador,  "is  to  help  those 
people  straighten  out  things  back  home." 

riBXPOWXR 

The  Reagan  administration's  determined 
efforts  to  straighten  out  El  Salvador's  prob- 
lems by  supplying  its  ruling  Junta  with  more 
fire  power  has  run  Into  stiff  opposition  in 
Congress. 

Last  week,  a  House  Foreign  Affairs  Sub- 
committee rejected  Reagan's  supplemental 
request  for  $50  million  in  military  aid  to  El 
Salvador.  (That  request,  which  must  eventu- 
ally be  approved  by  both  houses  of  Con- 
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greas,  next  goes  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee.) The  administration's  proposal  for 
another  $60  million  In  reprogrammed  funds 
(aid  already  earmarked  for  other  nations 
that  would  be  diverted  to  El  Salvador)  has 
run  into  trouble  in  the  House  appropria- 
tions subcommittee;  earlier  this  month,  the 
administration  rather  than  risk  a  certain 
defeat  there,  asked  for  delay  while  It  at- 
tempts to  line  up  the  votes. 

While  efforts  flounder  to  rearm  the  Salva- 
doran military- a  stategy  few  doubt  will 
help  make  more  chaos  for  the  U.S.  border 
patrols— the  administration  is  pushing  legis- 
lation that  would  make  life  much  tougher 
for  many  refugees  who  have  already  slipped 
into  the  coimtry. 

The  Slmpaon-Maooli  bill,  the  most  mas- 
sive reworking  of  U.S.  immigration  law  since 
the  lOSO's,  passed  the  Senate  and  then 
bogged  down  in  the  House  during  the  final 
moments  of  Congress'  1982  lame-duck  ses- 
sion. The  bill  has  been  reintroduced.  In 
somewhat  modified  form,  with  the  adminis- 
tration's blessings. 

E>escrlbed  as  an  "amnesty  bill,"  the  Senate 
version  would  grant  permanent  residence  to 
undocumented  aliens  who  entered  the 
United  States  before  1977,  and  temporary 
residence  to  those  who  arrived  later  but 
before  1980.  A  more  "liberal"  version  recent- 
ly passed  out  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, would  grant  permanent  residence  to 
all  those  who  entered  before  1981.  Neither 
version  would  help  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
Salvadoran  refugees  who  have  been  in  the 
country  less  than  two  years.  For  them,  life 
would  get  tougher,  the  bill  would  provide 
new  funds  for  stepped-up  INS  actions 
against  Illegal  aliens,  and  would  set  up  civil 
and  criminal  penalties  against  employers 
who  hired  them.  The  bill  would  also  repeal 
many  of  the  due  process  provisions  In  exist- 
ing law  protecting  refugees'  rights  to  hear- 
ing and  appeal,  and  to  present  evidence  in 
applying  for  political  asylimi. 

"This  bill,"  says  Homik,  "wUl  institution- 
alize the  unwritten  law  of  asylum,  if  the 
country  you  are  fleeing  is  on  good  terms 
with  the  State  Department,  tough  luck." 

However,  liberal  members  of  Congress  are 
attempting  an  end  nui  around  Simpson- 
MazzoU.  A  letter  drafted  by  Rep.  Joe  Moak- 
ley  (Mass.),  now  circulating  for  signatures, 
asks  the  U.S.  State  and  Justice  departments 
to  grant  Salvadoran  refugees  "extended  vol- 
untary departure  status"  until  the  conflict 
there  ends.  Nearly  100  House  members  are 
expected  to  have  signed  when  it  is  presented 
to  the  administration  some  time  next  week. 
Although  most  believe  It  Is  unlikely  the  ad- 
ministration wiU  grant  this  request,  many 
hope  that,  at  the  least,  it  will  force  the  INS 
to  back  off  somewhat  in  its  actions  against 
Salvadoran  refugees. 

Says  Sue  Klrchoff,  an  aide  on  Central 
American  affairs  to  Rep.  Les  AuColn, 
(Oreg.),  who  has  signed  the  letter.  "With 
100  signatures,  I  don't  think  the  administra- 
tion can  very  weU  ignore  lt."« 
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with  over  100  members.  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  an  article 
from  the  April  23  edition  of  the  Irish 
Echo  entitled  "Labor  Party  Calls  for 
Unity." 

The  article  relates  to  an  action  by 
the  Labor  Party  to  include  a  strong  re- 
affirmation of  their  commitment  to 
Irish  unity  as  part  of  their  official 
platform  in  the  next  elections  wtiich 
may  be  held  as  soon  as  next  month. 

The  Labor  Party  as  part  of  this  doc- 
ument does  register  strong  opposition 
to  present  British  policy  in  Northern 
Ireland  which  they  label  "a  disaster 
for  the  Northern  Ireland  economy." 
Unemployment  has  soared.  The  econo- 
my is  in  ruins.  Housing  and  the  social 
services  are  In  desperate  straits. 

The  Labor  Party  is  to  be  commended 
for  at  least  taking  a  strong  stand  in 
support  of  a  political  solution  to  the 
Northern  Ireland  crisis.  For  too  long 
British  policy  has  been  motivated  by  a 
misguided  belief  that  a  military  solu- 
tion is  the  answer  to  the  problems.  As 
a  result— there  has  been  a  veritable 
political  vacuiun  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land which  has  impeded  the  ability  to 
develop  political  solutions. 

One  hopes  that  the  Labor  Party 
action  is  the  beginning  of  a  trend 
among  all  political  parties  to  advocate 
for  a  nonviolent  political  solution  for 
Northern  Ireland  That  has  been  the 
hope  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congressional 
Committee  for  Irish  Affairs  since  its 
inception  in  1977.  We  maintain  that  a 
political  solution  can  never  be 
achieved  while  the  atmosphere  is 
clouded  with  violence.  All  violence 
whether  civilian  or  official  must  be 
ended  if  there  is  to  be  a  sincere  com- 
mitment to  peace  and  Justice  in  the 
north  of  Ireland. 

It  is  my  hope— and  I  will  be  shortly 
developing  a  letter  to  President 
Reagan  that  he  would  advocate  for 
the  cause  of  peace  in  Ireland  when  he 
meets  later  this  month  with  British 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher  for  the 
summit  at  Williamsburg,  Va. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  insert 
the  article  from  the  Irish  Echo  which 
I  would  point  out  is  the  largest  Irish- 
American  newspaper 

[From  the  Irish  Echo.  Apr.  23. 19831 
Labor  Party  Calls  For  Uitity 

LoHDOit.— The  British  Labor  Party  recent- 
ly reaffirmed  its  commitment  to  Irish  unity 
by  consent. 

The  party's  campaign  doctunent,  which 
wlU  form  the  basis  of  its  manifesto  for  the 
next  general  election,  pledges  the  next 
Labor  Government  to  holding  early  discus- 
sions with  the  Irish  Government  and  the 
North's  political  representatives  on  bow. 
best  to  proceed  with  a  policy  of  reuniflca-' 
tlon  by  consent.  ' 

The  statement  of  policy,  which  Is  very, 
much  in  line  with  the  policy  adopted  by  the 
party's  1981  aimual  conference,  further 
promises  to  repeal  the  Prevention  of  Terror- 
ism Act  and  to  provide  a  "massive  Injection" 
of  public  money  to  help  the  Northern  Ire- 
land economy. 
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The  document's  aectton  on  Northern  Ire- 
Imnd  readi  u  f oUowk 

"lAbor  believes  that  Ireland  should,  by 
peaceful  means  and  on  the  basis  of  consent, 
be  united,  and  recocnlaes  that  this  will  be 
achieved  with  the  introduction  of  Socialist 
policies. 

"We  respect  and  support,  however,  the 
right  of  the  NI  people  to  remain  within  the 
UK.  although  this  does  not  mean  that 
Unionist  leaders  can  have  a  veto  on  political 
development:  and  we  accept  that  to  achieve 
agreement  and  consent  between  the  two 
parts  of  Ireland  we  must  create  greater 
unity  within  the  NI  commimity. 

"In  our  1981  conference  statement  and  In 
Labor's  program  1882,  we  set  out  In  full 
labor's  policy  on  NI.  We  will  aim  to  estab- 
lish an  agreed  devolved  administration.  In 
the  meantime  we  will  continue  with  direct 
rule.  We  will  also  Initiate  early  discussions 
between  the  British  Government,  the  Irish 
Oovemment,  the  Irish  Labor  Party  and 
trade  unions  on  both  sides  of  the  Border, 
and  political  representatives  of  the  people 
on  NI  on  how  best  to  proceed  with  our 
policy  of  unification  by  consent. 

"Tory  policies  have  been  a  disaster  for  the 
NI  economy.  Unemployment  has  soared. 
The  economy  is  In  ruins.  Housing  and  the 
social  services  are  In  desperate  straits.  Labor 
will  give  new  hope  to  NI.  We  will  create  jobs 
and  provide  investment  We  will  use  all  of 
the  economic  planning  powers  and  institu- 
tions set  out  in  this  document,  together 
with  a  massive  Injection  of  public  resources, 
to  rebuild  the  economy. 

"We  will  also  act  on  security  and  civil 
rights  along  the  lines  set  out  In  our  1981 
statement  We  will  repeal  the  Prevention  of 
Terrorism  Act  and  the  Payment  of  Debt 
Act  and  reform  the  system  of  Dlplock 
courts.  We  will  provide  equal  rights  for 
women,  including  the  right  to  abortion,  and 
make  progress  towards  an  integrated  com- 
prehensive system  of  education."* 
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HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

or  HAW  An 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
27.  1983.  the  Administrator  of  NASA. 
Mr.  James  M.  Beggs.  gave  an  address 
to  the  National  Space  Club.  This 
speech  contains  an  overview  of 
NASA's  activities  over  the  past  year, 
as  well  as  a  look  at  what  the  future 
holds  for  our  space  agency.  Every 
Member  of  this  body  should  read  the 
text  of  Mr.  Beggs'  remarks  to  the  Na- 
tional SiMtce  Club.  I  therefore  Include 
the  text  of  Mr.  Beggs'  speech  in  the 
RccoRD  immediately  following  my  re- 
mailDS. 

RntABKs:  Natioh AL  Space  Club. 

Washhigtoii,  D.C,  April  27. 1983 

(By  James  M.  Beggs,  NASA  Administrator) 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  tills  afternoon. 

I  must  admit  though,  that  I  tuul  second 
tbou^ts  about  accepting  Chuck  Trlngali's 
invitation.  The  reason  is  that  today  is  exact- 
ly IS  months  to  the  day  since  we  last  met. 
And  any  public  official  worth  tils  salt  knows 
that  it  is  the  better  part  of  valor  not  to 
come  back  to  speak  before  the  same  organi- 
sation unless  and  until  a  decent  interval  has 
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elapsed— say.  two  or  three  years.  In  that 
way  you  don't  have  to  write  a  new  speech!. 
Today,  however,  I  welcome  the  opportuni- 
ty, since  I  didn't  get  to  say  everything  I 
wanted  to  last  time.  And  so,  to  paraphrase 
Shakespeare's  Lear,  I  will  "mend  my  speech 
a  little,  lest  it  may  mar  my  fortunes." 

I  thought  you  might  be  Interested  in  a 
brief  progress  report  on  NASA's  activities 
over  the  past  year  and  where  we  hope  to  be 
going  the  rest  of  this  year  and  in  fiscal  1984. 
The  year  1982  was  indeed  a  turning  point 
In  buOding  America's  future  in  space.  It  was 
a  year  In  which  the  American  people  began 
to  understand  the  real  potential  of  space.  It 
was  a  year  tiuit  space  emerged  as  not  merely 
a  place  for  people  to  visit,  but.  rather,  as  a 
frontier  for  extensive  human  activity  on 
many  fronts. 

With  each  successful  Shuttle  flight  there 
has  come  Increased  public  understanding 
that  space  Is  an  extension  of  our  environ- 
ment—a place  where  we  can  pursue  scientif- 
ic research,  commerce  and  Industry,  expand 
knowledge,  strengthen  our  national  security 
and  yes,  even  have  fun. 

There  were  some  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments for  this  nation  in  both  space  and  aer- 
onautics during  1982  and  I  will  highlight 
them  In  a  moment.  But  first  I  think  it  im- 
portant to  recall  that  President  Reagan  un- 
derlined his  strong  commitment  to  what 
NASA  does  In  two  significant  policy  state- 
ments last  year  on  space  and  aeronautics. 

Both  statements  emphasized  the  Presi- 
dent's renewed  commitment  to  a  strong  na- 
tional space  and  aeronautics  program.  In- 
herent In  both  are  two  major  principles  con- 
sistent with  NASA's  Congressional  mandate. 
The  first  is  our  obligation  to  help  strength- 
en the  national  security.  The  second  Is  the 
need  to  maintain  United  States  leadership 
In  space  and  aeronautical  technology  by 
continuing  to  foster  Innovation,  creativity, 
public-private  sector  cooperation  and  inter- 
national cooperation. 

Last  year  we  flew  three  successful  Space 
Shuttle  missions.  The  last  of  them,  in  No- 
vemlier,  marked  the  Shuttle's  entry  into 
operational  service.  On  this  fifth  Shuttle 
flight  we  launched  two  commercial  commu- 
nications satellites  and  made  the  transition 
from  orbital  flight  tests  to  flying  payloads 
for  hire. 

The  success  of  the  electrophoresis  experi- 
ment flown  on  the  Columbia's  fourth  mis- 
sion is.  I  think,  one  of  the  most  Important 
events  of  the  year.  It  heralds  a  new  era  of 
commercial  pharmaceutical  processing  in 
space.  The  equipment  performed  with  a 
tiigh  degree  of  efficiency  and  much  better 
ttian  expected  in  near-zero  gravity.  It  pro- 
duced material  much  purer  and  in  much 
greater  quantity  than  on  earth. 

Indeed,  so  pleased  were  McDonnell  Doug- 
las and  Johnson  and  Johnson,  who  Invested 
heavily  In  this  experiment,  that  that  they 
may  well  be  operating  a  for-profit  electro- 
phoresis manufacturing  facility  in  orbit  as 
early  as  the  late  1980s.  Such  a  facility,  of 
course,  would  be  serviced  and  supplied  by 
the  Shuttle.  It  could  produce  serums,  hor- 
mones, vaccines  and  a  variety  of  other  prod- 
ucts, including  interferon,  which  could  alle- 
viate or  eliminate  many  dread  diseases. 

Small  wonder,  then,  that  we  are  proud  of 
the  Shuttle  and  of  the  opportunities  it  gives 
us  to  exploit  the  space  environment. 

American  entrepreneurs,  never  known  to 
siirink  from  potential  profit,  have  been 
quick  to  see  this  potential.  Some,  I  might 
add.  tiave  been  quicker  than  others.  But  the 
year  saw  increasing  expressions  of  interest 
from  other  commercial  firms  for  venturing 
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in  the  apace  environment  for  profit  A  com- 
pany proposed  and  is  still  trying  to  buy  a 
Shuttle  orbiter  in  exchange  for  commercial 
marketing  righto.  And  others  are  looking  at 
private  ownership  of  expendable  launch  ve- 
hicles and  operating  them  in  competition 
with  the  ShutUe  and  other  government- 
owned  launch  vehicles. 

There  were  some  other  notable  evento  of 
the  year. 

One  of  the  most  important  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Space  Telescope  Science  In- 
stitute at  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Balti- 
more. With  the  future  Uunch  of  the  Space 
Telescope,  the  institute,  which  will  be  for- 
mally opened  next  month,  will  become  the 
world's  primary  center  for  space  research, 
and  probably  remain  so,  for  decades  to 
omne. 

Two  other  important  evento  come  to 
mind. 

One  was  the  launch  of  Landsat-D,  the 
first  of  a  new  generation  of  space  systems 
capable  of  providing  timely,  accurate  and  re- 
liable Earth  resource  data.  Equipped  with 
the  new  thematic  mapper,  the  satellite 
transmito  images  of  the  earth's  surface  with 
three  times  the  spatial  resolution  and  four 
times  the  sensitivity  to  reflected  light  than 
the  three  previous  Landsato.  We  are  highly 
encouraged  by  the  results  and  feel  that  this 
satellite  will  be  a  great  boon  to  urban  plan- 
ners, geologisto,  crop  surveyors,  hydrologisto 
and  other  earth  resource  sclentisto. 

The  second  event  Is  the  delivery  from 
Europe  of  the  first  of  two  Spacelabe  to  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center.  The  European 
Space  Agency  built  this  reusable  orbiting 
scientific  laboratory  under  a  cooperative 
agreement  with  NASA.  The  Europeans'  in- 
vestment totaled  more  than  $1  billion. 

We  plan  to  launch  Spacelab  this  Septem- 
ber, as  scheduled.  In  addition  to  ito  scientif- 
ic importance,  it  is  significant  in  other  ways. 
It  underlines  the  Europeans'  confidence  in 
the  Shuttle's  potential  and  their  strong 
commitment  to  international  cooperation  in 
st>ace. 

The  year  1982  was  also  one  of  consider- 
able progress  in  aeronautics  and  towards 
our  goal  of  making  both  civil  and  military 
aircraft  safer,  more  energy-efficient,  more 
economical  and  more  environmentally  ac- 
ceptable. 

The  Highly  Maneuverable  Aircraft  Tech- 
nology program,  or  HIMAT,  completed  sev- 
eral major  milestones  during  1982.  HIMAT 
provides  valid  advanced  information  on  sta- 
bility, control,  aeroelastlclty  and  maneuver- 
ability at  transonic  speeds.  Data  from  the 
program  wlU  be  extremely  valuable  to  de- 
signers of  future  high-speed  aircraft. 

Another  versatile  new  technology,  em- 
bodied in  our  experimental  tilt-rotor  air- 
craft, stirred  considerable  Interest  in  both 
the  Defense  Department  and  the  private 
sector  during  the  year. 

All  in  all,  not  a  bad  year  for  NASA. 
What's  on  our  platter  for  the  rest  of  this 
year  and  into  fiscal  year  1984? 

Well,  we  have  already  had  a  spectacular 
success:  the  January  launch  from  an  ex- 
pendable launch  vehicle  of  IRAS,  the  Infra- 
red Astronomical  Satellite.  Tlds  observatory 
Is  performing  magnificently.  In  fact,  in  only 
one  minute  of  observation,  shortly  after  it 
was  launched,  it  taught  us  more  about  the 
Large  Magellenic  Cloud,  the  nearest  galaxy 
to  our  own  Milky  Way.  than  in  all  our  previ- 
ous observations. 

The  Shuttle  will  be  flying  five  times  this 
year.  The  first  mission,  early  this  month, 
deployed  the  first  Tracking  and  Data  Relay 
Satellite,  one  of  a  series  in  a  system  that 
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wiU  provide  a  new  spaoe-bome  and  data 
relay  link  with  the  ShutUe  and  aU  NASA 
satellites. 

We  expect  delivery  of  the  third  orbiter  in 
September  and  completion  of  the  fourth  or- 
biter during  Fiscal  Tear  1984.  All  in  all.  I 
think,  we  are  moving  closer  to  our  goal  of 
making  the  Shuttle  system  fully  operational 
as  quickly  as  possible  and  expanding  ito 
operational  capabilities  to  the  fullest. 

Last  month  we  launched  our  first  Search 
and  Rescue  Satellite.  This  will  be  part  of  a 
world-wide  system  enabling  us  to  pinpoint 
ships  and  aircraft  in  distress.  Over  the  past 
year,  a  Soviet  satellite  of  this  type  helped  to 
save  the  lives  of  several  people  from  sinking 
ships  and  aircraft  crashes. 

With  Congressional  approval  in  Fiscal 
Tear  1984,  we  expect  to  have  four  initiatives 
which  will  stretch  the  scope  of  our  program 
in  science,  applications  and  aeronautics. 

The  first  is  the  initiation  of  hardware  de- 
velopment for  the  Tethered  Satellite 
System.  This  is  a  cooperative  UJ8.-ItaUan 
project  designed  to  provide  a  new  capability 
for  conducting  experimento  in  space  at  dis- 
tances of  up  to  100  kilometers  from  the 
Shuttle  orbiter. 

The  second  is  a  plan  to  map  the  surface  of 
Venus,  using  radar  imaging  tecimlques.  The 
Venus  Radar  Mapper  replaces,  at  a  much 
lower  cost  the  Venus  Orbiting  Imaging 
Radar  mission  authorized  by  Congress  in 
Fiscal  Tear  1982.  We  expect  this  new  mis- 
sion to  Venus  to  provide  valuable  scientific 
insight  into  that  planet's  physical  proper- 
ties and  processes  and,  in  doing  so,  help  us 
better  to  understand  those  of  earth. 

The  third  new  activity  we  plan  is  a  project 
known  as  the  Advanced  Communications 
Technology  satellite.  This  Involves  the  de- 
velopment and  flight-testing  of  the  high- 
risk  technology  needed  to  ensure  continued 
United  States  preeminence  in  the  field  of 
satellite  communications. 

The  fourth  initiative— the  Numerical  Aer- 
odynamic Simulation  capability  project— Is 
the  centerpiece  of  our  proposed  aeronauti- 
cal research  and  technology  program.  The 
NAS  Is  a  large  computer  system  to  be  devel- 
oped over  the  next  few  years.  It  will  have  a 
major  Impact  on  aircraft  design  methods,  by 
Improving  accuracy  and  reliability.  At  the 
same  time,  it  will  cut  down  on  expensive 
wind  tunnel  and  flight  testing. 

The  President  has  proposed  a  NASA 
budget  of  just  over  $7.1  billion  for  Fiscal 
Tear  1984.  That  Is  just  about  eight-tenths 
of  one  percent  of  the  total  Federal  budget. 
That  has  been  our  share  of  the  pie  for  the 
past  two  years,  at  least,  and  we  have  not 
done  too  badly.  But  I  have  made  no  secret 
of  the  fact  that  I  believe  the  NASA  budget 
should  be  one  percent  of  the  total  Federal 
budget,  which  would  give  us  about  $8.5  bil- 
lion in  Fiscal  Tear  1984.  That  is  about  the 
right  amount  for  an  RAD  agency  charged 
with  maintaining  the  preeminence  of  the 
United  States  in  space  and  aeronautics.  And 
we  take  that  charge  very  seriously. 

On  the  whole,  though.  I  believe  we  will  go 
into  Fiscal  Tear  1984  in  very  good  shape. 
With  the  new  starto  and  the  increased  Shut- 
tle flight  rate,  we  expect  to  begin  to  re^ 
the  benefito  of  what  we  have  achieved  In  fi- 
nally reaching  the  end  of  the  Space  Shuttle 
development  phase. 

This  is  NASA's  Sliver  Anniversary  year.  It 
will  be  a  great  year  in  space.  And  it  is  fit- 
ting. I  think,  that  an  unprecedented  event 
should  occur  this  year.  Even  though  it  will 
happen  almost  3  billion  miles  from  earth,  it 
should  lift  our  spirit  and  stir  our  imagina- 
tion. 
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Just  47  days  from  today,  on  June  13,  a 
man-made  deep  space  probe  will  leave  our 
solar  system  for  the  first  time.  It  Is  called 
Pioneer  10,  and  was  launched  in  March  of 
1972  to  fly  by  Jupiter.  Ito  journey  to  the 
farthest  reaches  of  the  universe,  is  symbolic, 
I  think,  of  where  mankind  could  be  going  if 
we  continue  to  explore  the  wonders  that 
await  us  at  the  edge  of  our  understanding. 

We  can  only  imagine  where  we  will  be  in 
space  25  years  from  now.  But  just  as  we 
couldn't  conceive  of  where  we  would  be 
today  when  we  began  this  adventure  25 
years  ago.  so  a  quarter  century  from  now, 
when  another  NASA  Administrator  stands 
at  this  podium,  he  or  she  will  speak  of  won- 
ders, adventures  and  dreams  that  we  cannot 
even  envisage  today. 

And  people  will  ask  then,  as  they  have  in 
the  past,  in  the  words  of  Edward  Arlington 
Robinson: 

"Where  was  he  going,  this  man  against 
the  sky?  Tou  know  not,  nor  do  I." 

One  thing  I  do  know,  however.  We  will 
have  the  answer  only  if  we  continue  to 
pursue  the  great  adventure  and  magnificent 
dream  that  is  space  exploration. 

As  a  great  nation,  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to 
do  no  less. 

Thank  you  very  much.« 


EXPORT  ADMINISTRATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


HON.  ED  ZSCHAU 

OP  calipohkia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3. 1983 

•  Mr.  ZSCHAU.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  was  pleased  to  cosponsor  H.R, 
2761,  the  Export  Administration  Act 
Amendments  of  1983,  introduced  by 
Congressman  Honker  of  Washington. 
H.R.  2761  contains  proposed  changes 
to  the  Export  Administration  Act 
which  should  help  to  increase  our  ex- 
ports of  high  technology  products 
while  preventing  transfer  of  our  criti- 
cal technologies  to  potential  adversar- 
ies aroimd  the  globe. 

The  Export  Administration  Act  is 
the  legislation  that  provides  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  authority  to  restrict  ex- 
ports of  products  from  the  United 
States  in  order  to  achieve  foreign 
policy  objectives,  protect  our  national 
security,  or  preserve  our  resources 
that  are  in  short  supply.  Although 
H.R.  2761  deals  with  amendments  to 
the  current  law  in  all  three  areas,  I 
will  confine  my  remarks  here  to 
export  controls  on  technology  and 
technical  products  for  national  securi- 
ty reasons. 

My  congressional  district  in  north- 
em  California  includes  the  area  often 
referred  to  as  "Silicon  Valley."  I  have 
in  my  district  about  700  electronics 
companies  manufacturing  high  tech- 
nology products.  Most  of  these  compa- 
nies are  subject  to  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  in  the  regular  conduct  of 
their  business.  Based  on  the  experi- 
ences of  these  companies,  as  well  as 
my  personal  experience  as  president  of 
a  small  electronics  manufacturing 
firm.  I  believe  that  the  thrust  of  the 
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revisions  proposed  In  H.R.  2761  will 
Improve  the  export  performance  of 
our  high  technology  companies  and.  at 
the  same  time,  focus  the  export  con- 
trol procedures  on  those  items  and  ac- 
tivities that  really  should  be  con- 
trolled for  national  security  reasons. 

On  the  surface,  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  appears  to  be  dealing  with 
a  conflict  between  the  objectives  of 
greater  exports  of  technology  products 
and  our  national  security.  However,  I 
submit  that  these  two  objectives  are 
not  necessarily  in  conflict.  I  know  of 
no  executives  in  high  technology  com- 
panies who  wish  to  help  the  Soviet 
Union  improve  its  military  might.  In 
fact,  very  little  of  our  trade  actually 
goes  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  Warsaw 
pact  countries.  However,  it  is  most 
frustrating  for  U.S.  exporters  to  lose 
business  destined  to  friendly  nations 
merely  t>ecause  their  shipments  are 
delayed  by  time-consuming  licensing 
procedures  while  their  foreign  com- 
petitors are  able  to  respond  quickly  to 
customer  requests  with  similar  prod- 
ucts. 

Most  export  license  applications  are 
approved.  It  just  takes  time.  Out  of 
the  more  than  80,000  validated  license 
applications  made  in  1982,  less  than 
900— slightly  more  than  1  percent- 
were  denied.  This  high  approval  ratio 
suggests  that  the  licensing  procedures 
can  be  streamlined  and  focused  with- 
out increasing  the  risk  of  losing  criti- 
cal technology.  In  fact,  streamlining 
the  control  procedures  could  enable 
the  controls  that  are  applied  to  be 
tighter  and  more  effective. 

H.R.  2761  has  several  provisions  de- 
signed to  streamline  the  licensing 
process  and  thereby  permit  greater  at- 
tention to  be  focused  on  controlling 
truly  critical  technologies.  Among 
them  are: 

Codifying  licensing  procedures  cur- 
rently written  in  regulations  which 
substantially  reduce  the  numl}er  of  in- 
dividual license  applications  that  must 
be  made.  For  example,  the  distribution 
license,  which  enables  companies  with 
a  single  license  application  to  make  re- 
peated shipments  to  the  same  custom- 
er or  distributor,  would  be  authorized 
in  the  act. 

Authorizing  a  new  license,  called  the 
comprehensive  operations  license. 
This  special  license  would  exempt 
companies  from  separate  licensing  of 
exports  to  their  own  foreign  subsidiar- 
ies so  long  as  they  maintain  in  their 
organizations  certain  control  proce- 
dures. 

Prohibiting  the  denial  of  a  license 
application  merely  because  a  product 
contains  a  microprocessor. 

Streamlining  the  export  licensing 
procedure  to  our  allies  who  have 
agreed  to  control  the  export  of  those 
technologies. 

Defining  more  precisely  and  oper- 
ationally the  criteria  under  which  a 
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product  or  technolocy  is  Judged  to  be 
avmllable  from  other  countries  and. 
therefore,  not  subject  to  UJ3.  export 
controls. 

Although  I  am  proud  to  cosponsor 
KJL  2781  because  I  believe  its  thrust 
is  proper.  I  feel  that  it  will  be  desira- 
ble to  consider  additional  changes  that 
will  strengthen  it  further.  For  exam- 
ple, it  might  be  desirable  to  amplify 
the  congressional  intent  on  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  compre- 
hensive operations  license  or  the  dis- 
tribution license  could  be  used.  Also, 
the  criteria  for  foreign  availability 
could  be  further  clarified.  PinaUy 
waiving  the  license  requirement  for 
exports  to  certain  of  our  allies— re- 
ferred to  in  the  act  as  COCOM  coun- 
tries—should probably  depend  upon 
corresponding  strengthening  of  our 
multilateral  agreements  with  those 
countries  regarding  export  controls. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  there 
are  also  several  important  elements  of 
the  current  act  which  have  not  yet 
been  implemented.  We  still  do  not 
have  a  militarily  critical  technologies 
list  required  by  the  current  act.  We 
appear  to  lack  good  criteria  for  prepar- 
ing such  a  list  and  for  revising  it  as 
technologies  become  obsolete.  Also,  we 
have  not  yet  implemented  the  concept 
of  indexing  provided  for  in  the  cvirrent 
act  that  would  exempt  technologies 
from  export  controls  as  they  become 
obsolete.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Con- 
gress will,  in  the  review  and  rewrite 
process,  seek  amendments  that  will 
insure  the  provisions  of  the  act  are  ac- 
tually implemented. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  4  years 
since  Congress  reauthorized  the 
Export  Administration  Act.  This  year 
we  have  an  opportunity  to  take  a  con- 
structive step  forward  to  enhance  the 
performance  of  our  Nation's  exporting 
companies  while  at  the  same  time  in- 
suring that  our  Nation's  technologies 
are  not  transferred  to  our  potential 
adversaries.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
become  familiar  with  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  and  to  suggest  ways 
In  which  it  might  be  improved.* 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT— 1982 

HON.  GERRY  E.  STUDDS 

or  MASSACHirBXTTS 

ni  THE  HODSE  OP  RKFRKSEMTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  inserting  in  the  Rccord  a  copy 
of  my  1982  financial  statement: 

COMCSXSSMAM  Okrht  E.  Studds'  1982 
FIXAHCIAL  STATEMXHT 
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HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  mw  TORX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Feb- 
ruary, Joseph  V.  Terenzio,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  Hospital  Fund  of 
New  York,  addressed  the  New  York 
City  congressional  delegation.  At  the 
time,  he  sought  to  provide  the  city's 
congressional  delegation  with  a  situa- 
tion report  of  the  health  and  health 
care  of  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Terenzio's  report  to  the  delega- 
tion highlights  both  the  strides  we 
have  made  and  the  problems  we  still 
face  in  urban  health  care  in  general, 
particularly  in  New  York  City.  He  out- 
lines the  health  sUtus  of  New  York 
City  residents  and  provides  a  thimib- 
nail  sketch  of  the  services  available: 
the  number  and  kind  of  beds  available; 
the  condition  of  the  physical  plant 
and  equipment  in  the  city's  health 
care  system;  the  impact  of  our  teach- 
ing hospitals  on  our  health;  and  the  fi- 
nancial status  of  health  care  in  New 
York  City. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Terenzio  provides  us 
with  his  insights  on  some  of  the  major 
health  care  issues  that  we  will  be  ad- 
dressing during  the  98th  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  thank  and  commend  Mr.  Terenzio 
for  providing  this  excellent  status 
report.  I  recommend  his  remarks  to  all 
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my  colleagues  because  they  succinctly 
detaU  the  status  of  urban  health  care 
while  at  the  same  time  providing  a 
greater  appreciation  of  the  health  care 
delivery  problems  our  cities  are  facing. 
A  synopsis  of  Mr.  Terenzio's  remarks 
follows: 
RaiAua  OP  Josbph  V.  Tsrshzio,  Pruisdit, 

UmriD  HOBPITAI.  POHD  OP  Nbw  Tokk 

At  this  time  of  recessive  and  deteriontlng 
economic  conditions,  a  major  social  policy 
question  before  our  Kovemment  is  whether 
our  hetUth  care  system  and  the  health 
status  which  it  has  brought  will  be  allowed 
to  fall  victim  to  our  recessionary  economy. 
With  the  federal  government  facing  predic- 
tions of  enormous  deficits  in  its  budget,  it  is 
resMHiable  for  us  to  assume  and  expect  that 
substantial  and  significant  efforts  will  be 
undertaken  by  it,  the  major  single  purchas- 
er of  health  care,  to  find  methods  which  can 
effectively  reduce  or  at  least  contain  the 
rising  costs  of  providing  health  services  to 
the  public. 

While  we  cannot  ignore  the  fiscal  consid- 
erations related  to  health  care,  it  is  Impor- 
tant to  recognize  the  societal  benefits  made 
possible  by  the  current  system.  In  the  past 
two  decades  the  population  of  the  United 
States  has  benefitted  from  significant  inno- 
vations in  health  care  technology  and  treat- 
ment which  have  brought  important  gains 
in  health  status.  Overall  death  rates,  for  ex- 
ample, have  been  declining  both  nationally 
and  for  New  Toric  City  and  dramatic  gains 
have  been  made  in  the  reduction  of  infant 
mortality,  both  classical  measures  of  a  soci- 
ety's overall  health  status.  With  these  fac- 
tors in  mind,  I  believe  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  evaluate  cuts  in  our  health  care 
budget  not  only  In  terms  of  potential  short- 
term  dollar  savings,  but  also  in  terms  of  the 
impact  on  our  health  status. 

POPULATIOIf  AMD  HKALTH  STATUS 

In  examining  where  we  have  been  and 
where  we  are  now.  Health  and  Health  Care 
in  New  York  City  shows  that  the  city's  pop- 
ulation has  declined  over  the  past  decade,  in 
contrast  to  a  steadily  continuing  national 
growth  rate.  However,  the  city's  elderly  pop- 
ulation, and  particularly  those  aged  75  years 
and  older,  has  Increased  significantly. 

The  health  status  of  New  Yorlc  City  resi- 
dents has  seen  improvement  in  recent  years 
as  compared  with  earlier  this  century. 
Strides  in  medical  diagnosis,  treatment  and 
technology  have  permitted  declines  not  only 
in  our  overall  death  rate,  but  also  in  rates 
for  infant  and  neonatal  deaths.  Our  infant 
death  rate  of  26  per  1,000  Uve  births  in  1955 
dropped  to  only  16  per  1,000  in  1980;  howev- 
er, this  is  still  alx>ve  the  national  average. 
Sadly,  many  of  these  health  status  improve- 
ments have  been  accompanied  by  emerging 
problems  relating  to  environmental,  social 
and  other  conditions.  Homicides  per  100,000 
population,  for  example,  have  risen  from  7.6 
during  the  period  from  1961-1965  to  27  in 
1980;  and  cancer  rates  in  some  areas  near 
heavy  industry  have  increased. 

HKALTH  PACILTTIBS  AND  MANPOWER 

Since  1960.  New  York  City  has  lost  over 
two-fifths  of  its  hospitals  and  11  percent  of 
its  beds,  producing  the  nation's  highest  hos- 
pital closure  rate.  Not  surprisingly,  the  re- 
maining hospitals  have  high  occupancy 
rates  and  declining  lengths  of  stay.  These 
phenomena  are  significant,  eqjecially  when 
coupled  with  long  overdue  capital  renova- 
tion and  replacement  for  aging  hospital 
physical  plants  and  increased  demands 
placed  on  the  city's  hospitals,  voluntary  and 
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municipal  alike,  to  provide  greater  commu- 
nity service. 

New  York  State's  number  of  nurring 
home  beds  per  1,000  population  aged  65  and 
older  stUl  falls  bdow  the  national  avenge 
despite  gains  made  in  recent  yeara  Office- 
baaed  physicians  increased  in  numbers  in 
New  York  City,  as  in  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
between  1970  and  19M,  but  the  number  of 
general  practltionera  in  our  city  has  de- 
clined. 

HKALTH  CAKX  PniANCBS 

Between  1075  and  1981,  operating  deficits 
in  voluntary  hospitals  in  the  city  rose  88 
percent  and  to  offset  these  losses,  their  reli- 
ance on  non-operating  soiures  of  income 
has  increased  by  119  percent,  according  to 
information  provided  by  the  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  State.  Not  withstand- 
ing these  efforts,  bottom  line  deficits  in- 
creased by  65  percent.  The  mimicipal  hospi- 
tals, plagued  by  the  same  problems,  have 
had  to  resort  to  substantial  local  tax  levy 
support  to  be  able  to  continue  to  respond  to 
community  needs. 

Stringent  regulations  enacted  in  the  last 
several  yeara  in  New  York  State  have  result- 
ed in  a  lower  inflation  rate  for  medical  care 
in  this  area  than  in  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Although  no  one  could  seriously  quarrel 
with  the  cost  containment  goals  of  such 
fiscal  constraints,  the  real  measure  of  the 
savings  attained  must  t)e  viewed  over  time. 
Deferred  maintenance  and  postponed  cap- 
ital plant  replacement  and  modernization 
can  produce  encouraging  but  misleading  re- 
sults over  a  few  years.  The  more  subtle 
impact  of  these  measures  on  programs  for 
the  elderly  and  other  physically  and  fiscally 
at  risk  groups  may  be  even  more  difficult  to 
gauge,  but  not  less  real. 

HKALTH  CARK  POR  THK  AGKD 

The  federal  government  spent  almost  $50 
billion  for  Medicare  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
alone.  Although  there  were  millions  of  re- 
cipients, 5.4  percent  of  those  eligible  ac- 
counted for  over  57  percent  of  the  pro- 
gram's resources.  By  1990  most  of  our  na- 
tion's 30  million  persons  over  age  65,  par- 
ticularly those  from  age  65  to  75,  will  have 
achieved  a  fairly  good  health  status.  Elx- 
perts  have  predicted  that  no  more  than  one 
out  of  every  10  to  15  such  persons  will  need 
assistance  in  dally  living,  and  even  fewer 
will  need  acute  care  or  institutionalized  long 
term  care. 

Columbia  University  Professor  Eli  Ginz- 
berg,  in  a  special  study  for  the  United  Hos- 
pital Fund,  suggests  that  "The  preferences 
of  the  elderly  as  well  as  the  imperatives  of 
public  finance  point  the  directions  for 
policy— a  lessened  reliance  on  institutional- 
ization particularly  in  hospitals  which  pro- 
vide more  intensive  levels  of  care.  Progress 
toward  this  target  requires  improved  local 
planning.  In  addition,  it  points  to  the  desir- 
ability of  expanding  home  health  care  serv- 
ices both  for  paying  and  Medicaid  patients." 

These  observations  are  particularly  poign- 
ant for  New  York  City,  where  by  1990  at 
least  one  out  of  every  eight  p^tsons  will  be 
age  65  or  older.  Some  advocate  the  need  for 
increased  numbers  of  long  term  care  beds  in 
response  both  to  present  demands  and  in 
anticipation  of  these  Increased  needs  in  the 
years  ahead.  Others  argue  for  new  alterna- 
tives to  institutionalized  long  term  care, 
such  as  transitional  placement  programs, 
social-health  maintenance  organizations,  ex- 
panded home  care  arrangements  and  other 
iimovations.  I  would  suggest  that  both  ap- 
proaches are  correct  and  that  both  must  be 
pursued  if  we  are  to  continue  to  be  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  our  aged. 
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HOSPITAL  PLAHT  AND  BQUIPHXNT 

Access  to  capital  funds  needed  to  replace 
and  modernize  aging  and  outmoded  facili- 
ties presents  hospitals  in  New  York  City 
with  a  challenge  which  ultimately  may 
affect  their  viability.  It  may  also  affect  the 
availability,  the  quality  and  the  cost  of 
health  care  for  New  Yorkers. 

Before  World  War  U  the  role  of  philan- 
thropy was  dominant  and  shortly  thereaf- 
ter, the  government  infused  massive 
amounts  of  capital  into  the  nation's  hocpi- 
tals.  Since  World  War  II,  both  philanthropy 
and  government  subsidy  have  considerably 
lessened  in  importance,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  costs  of  the  principal  sources  of 
capital  financing,  construction  and  technol- 
ogy have  soared  and  hospitals  have  had  to 
depend  on  borrowing  for  capital  projects. 

As  reliance  on  debt  financing  has  in- 
creased, hospitals'  financial  conditions  have 
become  prominent  factors  in  the  determina- 
tion of  capital  distribution  and  acquisition. 
This  trend  is  highly  significant  for  our 
present  position  and  our  future  capital  accu- 
mulation efforts. 

Coming  into  1983,  we  find  ourselves  facing 
a  scramble  for  long  term  capital  in  the  ctmi- 
petitlve  bond  market.  New  York  hospitals 
arrive  at  this  point  considerably  disadvan- 
taged by  their  low  and  most  often  negative 
operating  margins  which  severely  limit  their 
ability  to  leverage  badly  needed  capital.  One 
recent  analysis  has  revealed  that  while  the 
national  average  annual  hospital  operating 
margin  for  the  years  1977  through  1979  was 
2.7  percent,  the  New  Yoric  average  was 
-2.98  percent,  the  lowest  in  the  nation,  for 
the  same  period.  In  my  Judgment,  the  most 
significant  factor  contributing  to  this  situa- 
tion has  been  the  cumulative  effect  of  strin- 
gent hospital  reimbursement  policies  and 
the  inability  of  hospitals  to  effectively  con- 
trol escalating  costs. 

According  to  a  study  by  the  ICF  Cort>ora- 
tion  for  the  Federation  of  American  Hospi- 
tals, $163  billion  will  be  needed  nationwide 
for  hospital  expansion,  renovation  or  re- 
placement, and  modernization  during  this 
decade.  However,  the  study  suggests  that 
$54  bUlion  of  the  total  will  not  be  funded 
due  to  the  inability  of  hospitals  to  attract 
capital  because  of  their  poor  financial  oper- 
ation§.  This  shortfall  will  not  faU  evenly 
upon  the  nation's  hospitals.  Seven  states,  in- 
cluding New  York  and  New  Jersey,  will  ac- 
count for  $43  billion  of  these  current  un- 
funded needs.  The  study  projects  capital  in- 
vestments of  no  more  than  $2.9  billion  in 
New  York  State  over  the  remainder  of  the 
decade.  This  figure  represents  less  than  the- 
projected  costs  of  the  capital  projects  antid^ 
pated  in  New  York  City  alone. 

However,  improvement  on  the  bottom 
line,  either  by  serious  and  stringent  efforts 
at  cost  savings  or  through  increased  reve- 
nues or  both,  could  effect  dramatic  results. 
If,  for  example,  the  aggregate  margin  could 
be  improved  merely  up  to  break -even,  these 
experts  believe  that  New  York  State  hospi- 
tals could  raise  almost  $9  bUlion  in  the  cap- 
ital market  over  the  same  period. 

However,  we  should  closely  and  seriously 
examine  what  long  term  effect  the  costs  of 
such  large  and  heavily  debt-financed 
projects  wlU  have  on  aggregate  health  care 
costs  and  reimbursement  rates,  as  well  as  on 
the  various  payers'  willingness  or  ability  to 
continue  to  fully  support  them.  I  also  urge 
scrutiny  to  see  how  effective  the  Medicare 
waiver  experiment  in  New  York  and  the  Di- 
agnosis Related  Group  (DRO)  experiments 
elsewhere  will  be  in  addressing  this  problem 
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■o  u  to  allow  hoapltals  mif  fldent  marslns  or 
letum-on-eQulty  to  succeaafully  attract  in- 
Tcstment  capltaL 

miCAI.  KDUCATIOR 

There  Is  anotber  problem  which  I  believe 
haa  serioua  impUcationa  for  New  York  City 
with  its  six  academic  health  centers.  That  is 
the  fiTimtiring  of  medical  education.  The  co- 
mtnjHng  of  paUcDt  carc  and  medical  educa- 
tion costs  has  contributed  to  higher  health 
care  costs  for  patients  at  these  academic 
medical  centers  and  to  skewed  estimates  and 
oonfuakm  in  the  long  tenn  financing  of 
health  care  and  hospital  capital  projects.  Fi- 
nancing medical  education  at  these  academ- 
ic medlcml  centers  out  of  paUent  care  funds 
simply  compounds  the  problem.  Six  percent 
of  all  of  the  country's  medical  students  are 
trained  here  and  we  are  in  fact  providing 
phyxtdans  for  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Our 
city's  ill  and  injured  should  not  be.  In  effect, 
penalized  because  oiu:  city  Is  a  national  re- 
source for  medical  education.  Both  equity 
and  clarity  argue  for  a  separately  identified 
treatment  of  the  costs  of  medical  education. 

HEALTH  IXGISLATIOII 

Significant  legislative  Initiatives  affecting 
health  and  health  care  which  are  likely  to 
OMne  l)efore  the  Congress  this  year  include 
the  budget,  taxation  of  health  Insurance 
benefits,  DRGs  and  prospective  payment 
for  hospital  services,  physician  oversight 
and  reimbursement,  and  health  planning. 

BUDGR 

With  federal  budget  deficit  predictions 
running  as  high  as  $200  billion  dollars  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984.  there  Is  considerable 
pressure  again  to  make  deep  programmatic 
reductions.  Defense  spending  and  funding 
for  social  programs,  mainly  Social  Security 
and  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  are  likely  tar- 
gets for  further  budgetary  cuts.  Likely 
methods  for  achieving  health  cutbacks 
could  include  regulation,  such  as  through 
the  Medicare  Part  A— Section  223  hospital 
reimbunement  limits,  new  co-insurance 
payments  for  the  elderly  under  Medicare 
and  a  continuation  of  a  4.5  percent  reduc- 
tion In  federal  matching  funds  to  the  states 
for  Medicaid. 

TAXATIOH  OF  HKU.TH  BBUBTITS 

Taxation  of  employer-paid  health  insur- 
ance premiums  is  seen  by  many  as  both  a 
revenue  enhancer,  since  it  could  bring  in  an 
additional  $16  billion  this  year  if  fully 
taxed,  and  a  cost  containment  device  since  it 
may  tend  to  encourage  shopping  around  for 
less  expensive  benefit  plans  by  the  employ- 
ee and  discourage  purchase  of  rich,  first- 
dollar  coverage  plans  which  many  feel  pro- 
mote over-utilization  of  services.  In  addition 
to  the  problems  inherent  in  raising  taxes 
under  present  conditions,  careful  study 
should  be  given  to  the  issue  of  equity  tmder 
such  a  scheme.  Since  both  health  insurance 
premiiuns  and  Incomes  vary  geographically 
for  many  reasons,  some  employees  would  be 
required  to  pay  Inequitably  higher  taxes 
than  others  for  the  same  or  similar  health 
coverage.  Furthermore,  the  plan  could  also 
give  rise  to  an  incentive  for  the  persons 
least  able  to  pay  to  buy  the  plans  offering 
the  least  coverage,  featuring  higher  deducti- 
bles and  co-insurance.  We  must  be  careful 
not  to  rush  into  a  scheme  which  cannot  dif- 
ferentiate between  discouraging  tmneces- 
sary  utilization  and  creating  barriers  to  care 
for  lower  income  workers. 


PKOSFCCTTVX  PAnCKHT  POR  HOSPFTALS 

As  required  by  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  (TEFRA).  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  has 
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sent  to  Congress  its  plan  for  the  prospective 
payment  for  hoapital  services  under  Medi- 
care. Covering  only  Medicare  payments,  the 
plan  would  use  diagnosis  related  groups 
(DROs)  to  establish  target  payment  rates 
for  hospitals  all  over  the  country.  Hospitals 
would  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  each  patient's 
^tt^jnn»t«  rather  than  the  current  cost-baaed 
retrospective  reimbursement  methodology. 
Prospective  payment  in  theory  should 
foster  greater  control  by  hospitals  of  their 
financial  condition  and  encourage  more  effi- 
cient management  practices.  Some  states 
are  already  experimenting  with  similar 
plans  and  others  have  set  rates  prospective- 
ly for  many  years,  although  not  all  use  the 
DRO  method.  Prospective  payment  and 
DROs  are  clearly  worthy  of  close  examina- 
tion and  consideration.  Among  the  issues 
crucial  to  the  success  of  a  prospective  pay- 
ment plan  is  a  closer  cooperation  between 
hospital  management  and  physicians.  P\ir- 
thermore,  a  prospective  payment  plan,  in 
my  option,  must  account  for  the  shifting  of 
Medicare  costs  onto  other  payers,  the  cap- 
ital needs  of  hospitals  and  the  provision  of 
charity  care  by  our  hospitals.  Also,  special 
consideration  should  be  given  to  our  finan- 
cially distressed  hospitals  and.  as  already 
mentioned,  the  costs  of  medical  education 
provided  in  our  academic  medical  centers. 

TIGHTKR  PHYSICIAM  COKTROLS 

As  courts  have  eroded  the  "professional 
exemption"  from  anti-trust  laws,  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission  in  recent  years  has  fo- 
cused more  and  more  attention  on  physi- 
cians. Although  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation lost  its  battle  last  year  to  win  a  spe- 
cial statutory  exemption  for  doctors  and 
dentists,  the  matter  undoubtedly  will 
appear  on  your  agenda  this  session.  Along 
with  it  may  come  attempts  to  scrutinize 
more  closely  physician  reimbursement 
under  Medicare.  Hospital-based  physicians 
will  see  further  attempts  to  clarify  their  re- 
imbursement rules  this  year  under  Part  A, 
the  hospital  component  of  Medicare.  Tight- 
er reimbursement  rules  under  Part  B,  the 
medical  component,  will  at  least  be  the  sub- 
ject of  hearings.  If  not  proposed  legislation. 
State-wide  negotiated  fee  schedules  for  re- 
imbursement payments,  mandatory  assign- 
ment and  other  devices  long  loathsome  to 
physicians  will  be  considered. 

BKALTR  PLAlfinilG 

Finally,  the  subject  of  health  planning 
will  come  before  this  body  again  shortly.  I 
have  not  by  coincidence  saved  It  for  last  in 
my  commentary.  Federally  supported 
health  planning  may  well  be  our  last  hope 
in  imposing  a  degree  of  order  and  reason 
upon  our  rather  fragmented  industry.  The 
far  reaching  fiscal  Impact  of  the  hospital 
capital  dilemma  to  which  I  have  already  al- 
luded can  be  controlled  only  if  we  rationally 
plan  for  the  future  allocation  of  scarce 
health  care  resources,  faculties,  technology 
and  manpower.  For  financially  distressed 
hospitals  and  disadvantaged  and  imder- 
served  communities,  it  may  not  be  advisable 
simply  to  allow  the  bond  financing  market- 
place to  allocate  capital  and  hospital  ren- 
ovation, modernization  and  replacement. 
Similarly,  it  may  not  be  efficient  or  desira- 
ble in  areas  like  New  York  City  with  dozens 
of  hospitals  within  relatively  close  geo- 
graphical boundaries  for  every  hospital  to 
offer  the  full  array  of  services  from  the 
spectrum  of  modem  medicine  to  essentially 
the  same  populations.  Health  planning,  in 
my  opinion,  offers  us  perhaps  the  only  vehi- 
cle by  which  we  can  avoid  unnecessary  du- 
plication of  services  and  facilities  and  which 
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can  ensure,  to  the  extent  possible,  an  equi- 
table distribution  of  available  sources.  Past 
Congresses  have  given  high  priority  and 
strong  bi-partisan  support  to  health  plan- 
ning and  the  certificate-of-need  concepts, 
yet  the  program  now  limps  along  on  a  $64 
million  dollar  continuing  resolution  with  its 
future  in  doubt. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  urging  continued 
support  for  health  planning  on  all  levels.  If 
next  year's  and  the  next  decade's  health 
care  situation  report  is  to  reflect  an  im- 
provement over  the  present  one,  and  if  our 
health  care  delivery  system,  both  in  New 
York  City  and  elsewhere,  Is  to  continue  to 
be  able  to  respond  to  the  varied  and  shifting 
needs  and  demands  of  our  population,  we 
must  redouble  our  efforts  and  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  sound  and  rational  health 
planning.* 


TIMES  ERRED  IN  REPORTING 
LOCKHEED  OVERRUN  ON  C-5B 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOnSC  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mt.  speaker,  the 
fallout  from  the  release  of  the  errone- 
ous report  on  the  C-5B  by  the  project 
on  military  procurement  continues. 
Perhaps  the  press  will  leam  to  be  a 
little  more  careful  about  some  of  these 
professional  antidefense  organizations 
that  do  not  know  how  to  shoot  a  rifle, 
yet  alone  which  end  the  bullet  comes 
out.  As  the  Los  Angeles  Times  report- 
ed on  April  27,  1983,  this  false  story 
caused  an  abrupt  drop  in  Lockheed 
stock  and  no  end  to  public  relations 
problems.  So  that  my  colleagues  may 
have  the  benefit  of  more  details  on 
this  matter,  I  am  placing  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  story  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Apr.  27, 1983] 
TiifBs  Errkd  in  Refortihg  Lockhxkd 

OVERRUW  oil  C-5B 

(By  David  Wood) 

Washihgtok.— An  internal  Air  Force 
report  on  the  cost  of  Lockheed  Corp.'s  C-5B 
program  was  a  "worst-case"  projection  by 
government  cost  analysis,  not  a  report  on 
actual  cost  overruns  as  The  Times  reported 
Tuesday.  In  fact,  the  Air  Force  said,  the 
cost  of  the  program  may  run  under  esti- 
mates. 

Russell  D.  Hale,  assistant  Air  Force  secre- 
tary for  financial  management,  said  in  a 
statement  Tuesday  that  "to  suggest  that 
there  is  a  $566-mlllion  cost  overrun  on  a 
program  which  Is  less  than  six  months  old  is 
preiXMterous. 

"There  is  no  cost  overrun  in  this  program 
today  and  we  do  not  anticipate  an  overrun 
in  the  future,"  Hale  said. 

The  Times  report  Tuesday  was  based  on 
an  independent  Air  Force  study  of  the  C-5B 
program  predicting  that  the  total  cost  of 
the  6-year  Lockheed  effort  could  be  $668 
million  more  than  the  $7.8  billion  provided 
in  the  contract  signed  Dec.  31. 1982. 

The  Times  misimderstood  the  report,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  an  analysis  of  actual  cost 
overrims  rather  than  an  assessment  of  what 
the  total  cost  of  the  C-5B  project  could  turn 
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out  to  be  over  the  life  of  the  Lockheed  con- 
tract. 

As  a  result.  The  Times  incorrectly  Indicat- 
ed that  during  the  first  three  months  of  the 
contract,  costs  had  already  exceeded  Lock- 
heed's projections  by  $866  million. 

Hale  said  in  an  interview  Tuesday  that  the 
Independent  analysts  intentionally  take  the 
"gloomier"  view  in  projecting  costs.  "What 
their  estimate  (suggests)  is  that  if  you  take 
the  high  estimate,  (the  cost)  could  be 
higher  than  the  firm  fixed-price  contract 
which  includes  their  profits,"  he  said. 

Copies  of  the  report  were  released 
Monday  by  the  Project  on  Military  Procure- 
ment, a  nonpartisan  watchdog  group  that 
focuses  on  military  spending.  It  is  an  off- 
shoot of  the  Fund  for  Constitutional  Oov- 
emment.  a  nonprofit  group  founded  during 
Watergate  to  investigate  corruption  in  gov- 
ernment. Its  financial  backers  range  from 
liberal  philanthropist  Steward  Mott  to  the 
Rockefeller  Family  Fund. 

In  an  interview  at  the  company's  Burbank 
headquarters.  Lockheed  (Chairman  and 
Chief  Executive  Roy  A.  Anderson  vigorously 
denounced  what  he  termed  "irresponsible" 
and  "inaccurate"  reporting  of  the  C-5B  cost 
situation. 

Anderson  said  the  reports  about  a  cost 
overrun  have  damaged  unfairly  Lockheed's 
credibility  among  investors,  whose  large  im- 
balance of  orders  to  sell  Lockheed  stock 
caused  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  to 
suspend  trading  of  the  issue  for  all  of  Tues- 
day. Initial  leaks  of  the  reports  contributed 
to  the  price  of  Lockheed  stock  falling  $3.25 
per  share,  to  $130.25,  in  Monday's  trading, 
Anderson  said. 

He  said  the  company  could  not  now  be 
$500  million  over  budget  on  the  C-5B  be- 
cause Lockheed  hasn't  even  spent  that 
much  yet. 

The  Air  Force  analysis  warned  that  be- 
cause Lockheed  Is  building  50  of  the  giant 
cargo  planes  under  a  firm  fixed-price  con- 
tract, hlgher-than-antlcipated  costs  could 
mean  a  reduction  in  Lockheed's  profit. 

The  report  further  warned  that  the  Air 
Force  should  be  wary  of  reopening  the  con- 
tract, an  action  that  the  government  ana- 
lysts said  "would  give  the  contractor  the  op- 
portunity to  renegotiate  the  contract  value 
under  conditions  less  favorable  to  the  Air 
Force." 

Such  an  analysis,  formally  called  an  "inde- 
pendent cost  analysis,"  is  routinely  per- 
formed while  a  major  contract  is  being  ne- 
gotiated as  a  check  on  the  costs  estimated 
by  the  contractor  and  the  military  manag- 
ers of  a  program  such  as  the  C-5B. 

Hale  said  the  Air  Force  had  "negotiated 
down"  Lockheed's  proposed  contract  price 
and  therefore  was  "not  about  to  open  that 
thing  up."  He  also  pointed  out  a  conclusion 
in  the  cost  analysis  report  that  if  the  Air 
Force  adheres  strictly  to  the  terms  of  the 
firm  fixed-price  contract,  the  C-5B  program 
could  be  completed  for  $206  million  less 
than  the  currently  approved  price.  He  as- 
serted that  this  reduction  "will  be  realized" 
because  of  a  reduction  in  the  projected  re- 
quirement for  Lockheed  to  provide  Initial 
spare  parts. 

■smiAR  iH  dispute 

The  Air  Force  officials  negotiating  the 
contract  did  not  agree  with  the  cost  esti- 
mate in  the  independent  analysis.  But  Hale 
said  the  report,  a  "worst-case"  estimate,  was 
close  enough  to  the  negotiated  contract  cost 
to  validate  the  contract. 

In  the  Interview  Tuesday,  Hale  said  the 
independent  analysis  cost  estimate  had  in- 
cluded several  ponlble  costs  not  Included  in 
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the  Lockheed  contnct.  He  said  it  projected 
Inflation  over  the  next  four  years  at  a 
slightly  higher  rate  than  the  7  percent  to  8 
percent  Inflation  on  which  the  contract  is 
based.  In  addition.  Hale  said,  the  analysis 
used  a  higher  estimate  of  the  costs  associat- 
ed with  ordering  engineering  changes  on  the 
C-5B  after  the  contract  has  been  signed. 

In  the  Lockheed  contract.  Hale  said,  po- 
tential engineering  changes  were  estimated 
at  3  percent  of  total  contract  costs,  while 
the  analysis  used  5  percent. 

Five  engineering  changes  have  been  ap- 
proved, of  which  four  involve  no  cost 
change  and  one  wUl  save  an  estimated  $16 
million,  according  to  Hale.  He  said  two  addi- 
tional proposed  engineering  changes  could 
be  absorbed  within  the  3  percent  allowance 
for  such  changes. 

In  the  interview,  Lockheed's  Anderson 
said.  "If  their  (worst-case)  facts  were  real- 
ized, we  could  lose  half  of  our  profit.  But 
the  Air  Force  didnt  say  (that)  this  in  fact 
was  going  to  happen.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances we  could  underrun  on  costs."  The 
contract  calls  for  Lockheed  to  make  a  profit 
of  15  percent  of  the  program's  cost. 

In  fact,  Anderson  said,  Lockheed  so  far  la 
below  budget.  "But  we  don't  say  that's  rep- 
resentative because  the  contract  is  only  3 
months  old"  and  many  things  can  happen 
over  its  eventual  6-year  term,  he  said. 

The  entire  contract  cannot  be  renegotiat- 
ed unless  the  Air  Force  asks  for  modifica- 
tions exceeding  3  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
whole  contract,  or  unless  Congress  delays  or 
speeds  up  the  program,  Anderson  said. 

"We'd  Uke  to  see  the  contract  stay  right 
as  it  is,"  Anderson  said.  "We  hope  it  (an  un- 
changed contract)  can  show  how  well  we 
can  perform.  "• 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  T. 
"WIMPY"  HIROTO 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

opcalipornia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuaday,  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  rise  to  ad- 
dress my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber 
today  regarding  the  achievements  of 
William  T.  "Wimpy"  Hlroto.  It  is  most 
appropriate  that  we  pause  and  recog- 
nize the  valuable  contributions  Wimpy 
has  made  to  his  community. 

While  Wimpy's  distinguished  career 
has  spanned  several  professions,  he 
has  dedicated  his  efforts  to  improving 
the  quality  of  life  in  the  Japanese- 
American  community.  This  commit- 
ment is  demonstrated  by  his  involve- 
ment in  all  facets  of  life  in  Los  Ange- 
les' Little  Tokyo  area.  His  activities  in- 
clude developing  the  City  View  Hospi- 
tal and  the  Keiro  Nursing  Home  as 
well  as  sponsoring  the  events  of  nu- 
merous youth  groups. 

In  1975,  Wimpy  undertook  the  fimd- 
raising  drive  to  construct  the  Gardena 
Valley  Japanese  Cultural  Institute. 
Under  his  direction,  $1.5  million  was 
raised  to  complete  the  institute  by 
1978.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts,  the 
Japanese  Cultural  Institute  is  now 
home  to  a  100-unlt  senior  housing 
project  and  the  scene  of  expanding 
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cultural  and  community  oriented  pro- 
grams. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  certain  that  an 
Members  of  this  House,  and  particu- 
larly our  California  delegation,  will 
Join  me  in  extending  best  wishes  to 
Wimpy  Hiroto.  As  the  Representative 
of  the  Third  Congressional  District  of 
California,  I  am  proud  to  pay  tribute 
to  Wimpy's  selfless  philosopy  of  comr 
munity  service.* 


THE  TAX  REFORM  DEBATE 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

4  Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  massive 
tax  revolt  has  begun  in  this  Nation, 
and  with  good  reason.  One  has  only  to 
look  at  the  thousands  of  pages  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  C(xle  or  the  him- 
dreds  of  different  tax  forms  to  know 
that  something  is  wrong  with  our  cur- 
rent tax  structure.  The  IRS  has' 
become  so  abusive  in  its  tax  collection 
policies  that  my  colleague,  Represent- 
ative George  Hansen,  has  intrcxluceci 
H.R.  171.  the  Taxpayers  Protection 
Act,  a  bill  that  I  have  cosponsored. 

The  tax  revolt  has  taken  on  many 
forms,  ranging  from  open  rebellion  to 
the  furtive  actions  of  so-called  tax 
cheaters.  The  growth  of  the  under- 
groimd  economy,  estimated  to  range 
between  14  percent  and  30  percent  of 
the  above-ground  U.S.  GNP,  is  directly 
related  to  huge  tax  increases  in  the 
past  10  to  20  years. 

In  recent  years,  the  demand  for  a 
major  tax  reform  has  captured  the  at- 
tention of  legislators  and  the  media. 
Various  alternatives  have  been  pro- 
posed, such  as  a  national  sales  tax,  or 
a  value-added  tax.  The  most  popular 
proposal,  however,  is  the  flat  rate 
income  tax. 

The  greatest  appeal  of  a  flat  rate 
income  tax  is  its  simplicity.  By  elimi- 
nating graduated  tax  rates  and  many 
of  the  deductions,  most  plans  greatly 
simplify  the  preparation  of  tax  re- 
turns. 

While  simplicity  is  an  asset  of  these 
plans,  the  elimination  of  deductions 
could  eventually  prove  to  be  a  liability. 
By  eliminating  many  or  all  of  the  de- 
ductions, these  plans  increase  the  per- 
centage of  an  individual's  gross  income 
that  is  eligible  for  taxation.  This 
might  be  acceptable  so  long  as  the  tax 
rate  remains  low;  that  is,  10  percent  or 
less.  Unfortunately,  several  of  the  flat 
rate  income  tax  bUls  pending  in  the 
Senate  call  for  tax  rates  from  27  to  30 
percent,  with  no  deductions. 

For  this  reason,  I  cannot  lend  my 
unconditional  support  to  the  concept 
of  a  flat  rate  in(K}me  tax.  Certain  pro- 
posals merely  substitute  one  oppres- 
sive tax  system  for  another.  They  are 
designed  to  maintain  or  increase  Gov- 
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emment  revenues,  usually  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  middle  income  taxpayers. 
Flat  rate  income  tax  plans  calling 
for  high  marginal  tax  rates  are  no  sal- 
vation for  the  overburdened  taxpayer. 
Indeed.  I  would  only  support  flat  rate 
tax  proposals  calling  for  tax  rates  of 
10  percent  or  less. 

Prior  to  a  genuine  tax  reform,  the 
American  people  must  decide  what 
type  of  government  they  want.  The 
sole  reason  for  levying  taxes  is  to  sup- 
port the  activities  of  the  State.  If  our 
taxes  are  too  high,  it  is  because  the 
Government  is  too  large. 

The  Federal  Government  is  current- 
ly funding  many  activities  that  have 
no  constitutional  Justification.  For  ex- 
ample: In  1982,  $130  billion  of  oiu-  de- 
fense budget  actually  went  to  subsi- 
dize the  defense  of  Europe.  The  Presi- 
dent's 1984  budget  request  contained  a 
87-percent  increase  in  foreign  aid. 
Income  security  and  other  welfare 
programs,  which  now  comprise  45  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  budget,  will  cost 
the  American  taxpayers  over  $400  bil- 
lion this  year.  But  there  is  no  constitu- 
tioiuJ  warrant  for  such  transfer  pro- 
grams at  the  Federal  level. 

If  Americans  want  to  continue  with 
big  government,  they  are  going  to 
have  to  pay  the  cost.  Even  as  high  as 
our  taxes  are,  we  are  not  paying  the 
full  price  for  our  modem  welfare 
state.  Instead,  we  are  bankrupting  our 
future  to  avoid  making  necessary 
budget  cuts  today.  The  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1983  alone  is  expected  to  be 
$260  billion. 

Genuine  tax  reform,  and  lower  tax 
burdens,  will  only  occiur  after  a  return 
to  limited  government.  I  have  intro- 
duced two  separate  tax  bills  in  the 
98th  Congress,  each  with  a  slightly 
different  approach  to  reducing  the  tax 
liabilities  of  most  Americans.  I  have 
introduced  both  bills  in  order  to 
present  the  American  taxpayers  with 
a  choice  of  how  to  reduce  their  taxes. 
The  first  bill,  H Jl.  1664.  reduces  the 
marginal  tax  rate  for  all  taxpayers  to 
10  percent,  while  leaving  the  entire  de- 
duction structure  intact.  The  bill  also 
increases  the  personal  exemption  from 
$1,000  to  $2,500. 

HJl.  1664  has  several  strong  points. 
It  would  eliminate  the  current  grad- 
uated income  tax  system,  replacing 
the  graduated  rates  with  a  flat  10-per- 
cent rate.  Further,  the  retention  of  all 
deductions  would  help  protect  taxpay- 
ers from  any  future  increase  in  the  tax 
rate.  The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

HJi.  1664 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of  the    UniUd   States    of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled, 

SBCnON  1.  SHORT  TTFLK. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Plat  Rate 
Tax  Act  of  1983". 

8K.  S.  1*  PSBCKNT  INCOMB  TAX  RATK  FOB  ALL  IN- 
DtVIDUALa 

(a)  IR  OimxAi.— Section  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  tax  im- 
posed on  Individuals),  as  amended  by  section 
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104  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
-sacnoN  1.  TAX  iMPoen). 

"(a)  IH  Oehdul.— There  is  hereby  im- 
posed on  the  taxable  income  of  each  individ- 
ual (including  an  estate  and  trust)  for  each 
taxable  year  a  tax  equal  to  10  percent  of  so 
much  of  such  taxable  Income  as  exceeds  the 
sero  bracket  amount. 

"(b)  Zero  Bkackr  Amouht.— For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  'aero  bracket 
amount'  means— 

"(1)  $3,400  in  the  case  of— 

"(A)  a  Joint  return  under  section  6013,  or 

"(B)  a  surviving  spouse  (as  defined  in  sec- 
Uon  2(a)), 

"(3)  $2,300  in  the  case  of  an  individual 
who  Is  not  married  (as  defined  in  section 
143)  and  who  is  not  a  surviving  spouse  (as 
defined  in  section  2(a)), 

"(3)  $1,700  in  the  case  of  a  married  indi- 
vidual (as  defined  in  section  143)  filing  a 
separate  return,  or 

"(4)  aero  in  any  other  case. 

"(C)       lUTlATIOH       ADJTJSTICXHT      OF      ZXRO 

Bkackr  AMOinrT.— 

"(1)  In  oknxral.— Not  later  than  December 
15,  1984,  and  each  subsequent  calendar  year, 
the  Secretary  shall  prescribe  zero  bracltet 
amounts  which  shall  apply  in  lieu  of  the 
amounts  contained  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  with  respect  to  tax- 
able years  beginning  in  the  succeeding  cal- 
endar year.  

"(2)  MkTHOD  op  PRKSCRIBIItG  RXW  ZERO 
BRACKKT  AMOnMTS.— 

"(A)  III  onfXRAL.- The  zero  bracket 
amount  which  under  paragraph  (1)  is  to 
apply  in  lieu  of  the  amount  contained  in 
paragraph  (1),  (2).  or  (3)  of  subsection  (b). 
as  the  case  may  be,  with  respect  to  taxable 
years  beginning  in  any  calendar  year  shall 
be  prescribed  by  Increasing  the  amount  so 
contained  by  the  cost-of-living  adjustment 
for  such  calendar  year. 

"(B)  RoDWDiiiG.— If  any  increase  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (A)  is  not  a  mul- 
tiple of  $10,  such  Increase  shall  be  rounded 
to  the  nearest  multiple  of  $10  (or  If  such  in- 
crease is  a  multiple  of  $5,  such  increase 
shall  be  increased  to  the  next  highest  multi- 
ple of  $10). 

"(3)  CosT-OP-Livmo  ADJUsTMKirr.— For  p»ir- 
poses  of  paragraph  (2),  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment for  any  calendar  year  is  the  per- 
centage (if  any)  by  which— 

"(A)  the  CPI  for  the  preceding  calendar 
year,  exceeds 

"(B)  the  CPI  for  the  calendar  year  1983. 

"(4)  CPI  FOR  Ainr  CALEirsAR  YEAH.- For  pur- 
poses of  paragraph  (3),  the  CPI  for  any  cal- 
endar year  U  the  average  of  the  Consumer 
Price  Index  as  of  the  close  of  the  12-month 
period  ending  on  September  30  of  such  cal- 
endar year. 

"(5)  CoHSUMKR  PRici  mBEX.— For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (4),  the  term  'Consumer  Price 
Index'  means  the  last  Consumer  Price  Index 
for  all-urban  consimiers  published  by  the 
Department  of  Labor." 

(b)  TXCHHICAL  AMKHDlfKHT.— Subsection  (f ) 

of  section  151  of  such  Code  (defining  ex- 
emption amount)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"section  1(f)(3)"  and  inserting  lieu  thereof 
"section  l(cX3)". 

SEC    S.    PERSONAL    EXEMPTION    INCREASED    TO 
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(a)  In  OnnRAL.— Subsection  (f)  of  section 
151  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  allowance  of  deductions  for  per- 
sonal exemptions),  as  amended  by  section 
104  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$1,000" 


each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "$2.S0O". 

(b)  TacmncAL  AimntifxiiT.— Subsection 
(e)  of  section  104  of  the  Kconomic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981  ia  amended  by  striking  out 
"1984"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1982". 

SEC  4.  EPPECTIVI  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31. 1982. 

The  second  bill  I  have  introduced  in 
H.R.  2137.  This  bill  would  institute  a 
flat  rate  income  tax  on  all  individual 
income  in  excess  of  $10,000.  with  no 
exclusions,  no  deductions,  and  no  ex- 
emptions. By  allowing  the  $10,000  ex- 
emption, the  effective  rates  of  tax- 
ation—the percentage  of  gross  income 
paid  in  taxes— would  actually  be  less 
than  10  percent. 

This  will  would  allow  for  greater 
simplification  of  the  Tax  Code  than 
H.R.  1664.  In  addition,  by  increasing 
the  exemption  for  each  taxpayer  to 
$10,000,  the  bill  eliminates  the  need 
for  deductions.  Under  H.R.  2137,  every 
taxpayer's  filing  status  and  tax  liabil- 
ity would  be  the  same,  regardless  of 
their  marital  status. 

The  text  of  H.R.  2137  reads: 
H.R.  2137 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaHves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  'HTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Flat  Rate 
Tax  Act  of  1983". 

SEC  Z.  10  PERCENT  INCOME  TAX  RATE  FOR  ALL  IN- 
DIVIDUAL& 

Section  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1054  (relating  to  tax  imposed  on  individuals) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SECTION  1.  TAX  IMPOSED. 

"There  is  hereby  imposed  on  the  gross 
income  of  each  Individual  (including  an 
estate  and  trust)  for  each  taxable  year  a  tax 
equal  to  10  percent  of  so  much  of  such  gross 
income  as  exceeds  $10,000." 

SEC  J.  REPEAL  OF  ALL  8PECUL  DEDUCTIONS, 
CREDFTS.  AND  EXCLUSIONS  FROM 
INCOME  FOR  INDIVIDUALS. 

Chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  specif- 
ic exclusions  from  gross  income,  aU  deduc- 
tions, and  all  credits  against  Income  tax  to 
the  extent  related  to  the  compuUtlon  of  in- 
dividual income  tax  liability. 

SEC.  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE,  ETC 

(a)  Effictivi  Date.- The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31, 1983. 

(b)  Tbchwical  and  Cokpormihg  Chawoes.— 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  but  in  any 
event  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  draft  of  any 
technical  and  conforming  changes  In  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  are  nec- 
essary to  reflect  throughout  such  Code  the 
changes  in  the  substantive  provisions  of  law 
made  by  this  Act. 

It  should  be  noted  that  neither  of 
these  bills  provides  a  definition  of  the 
term  "income."  None  of  the  flat  rate 
tax  proposals  currently  pending  in 
Congress  give  such  a  definition.  The 
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definition  is  already  contained  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  and  the  regu- 
lations issued  pursuant  to  that  code  by 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

Neither  of  the  tax  bills  I  have  intro- 
duced would  affect  the  business  tax 
structure,  nor  would  they  change  the 
tax-exempt  status  of  churches  or  foun- 
dations. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for 
a  major  reform  of  our  tax  structure. 
Any  such  reform,  however,  must  be  ac- 
companied by  a  return  to  limited  gov- 
ernment, as  mandated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. Changing  the  tax  laws  wiU  not  be 
enough.  There  must  be  a  revolution  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  American 
people  as  weU,  a  revolution  in  favor  of 
freedom  and  against  the  notion  of  big 
government  which  makes  high  taxes 
inevitable.* 


CLINCH  RIVER  A  BOONDOGGLE? 


HON.  VIN  WEBER 

OF  uuhxsota 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday .  May  3. 1983 

•  Mi.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ms. 
DeeAnn  Sime  from  Kiester,  Minn.,  has 
asked  the  question  if  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  is  a  boondoggle  or  a 
necessary  component  of  the  energy 
system  in  America.  I  believe  her  essay 
is  well  worth  reading. 

A  NocLBAR  Reactioii  m  Congress:  The 
CuHCH  River  Project 

Nuclear  technology  has  the  potential  for 
providing  clean,  efficient  fuel  far  into  the 
future:  the  technology  of  the  nuclear  breed- 
er reactor,  however,  promises  not  only  suffi- 
cient energy  for  the  present,  but  increasing 
supplies  of  fuel  for  the  future.  Upon  closer 
inspection,  however,  the  breeder  reactor 
falls  somewhat  short  of  the  miraculous 
fountain  of  energy  science  once  hoped  it 
was. 

A  source  of  political  conflict  and  social 
tension  over  the  past  decade,  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor  Project  has  been 
hailed  as  both  "a  stepping-stone  to  an  era  of 
endless  energy"  and  "a  costly,  ill-conceived 
technological  turkey."  Conceived  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Nixon  Administration, 
the  CRBRP  today  is  little  more  than  parts 
assembled  In  warehouses  along  the  Clinch 
River  near  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee.  Delayed 
by  envlronmentaUst's  lack  of  confidence  in 
nuclear  technology,  appropriations  battles 
in  Congress,  and  the  original  inaccurate  eco- 
nomic projections,  the  Clinch  River  Project 
has  little  more  than  a  long  history  of  ten- 
sion and  strife  to  show  for  Itself. 

Public  concern  has  been  well  founded  in 
regard  to  breeder  technology.  While  conven- 
tional reactors  such  as  Three  Mile  Island 
threaten  the  safety  of  the  environment,  not 
to  mention  personnel  and  the  public,  breed- 
er reactors  pose  the  much  greater  danger  of 
a  possible  nuclear  explosion.  In  its  use  of  fis- 
sible  Plutonium  as  fuel,  the  breeder  reactor 
design  requires  liquid  sodium  metal  to  be 
used  as  a  coolant.  Sodium  is  extremely  reac- 
tive in  both  air  and  water:  In  the  event  of  a 
loss  of  coolant,  not  only  would  the  sodium 
metal  cause  incredible  damage,  but  the  nu- 
clear reaction  itself  would  speed  up,  result- 
ing in  an  actual  nuclear  explosion. 
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The  economics  of  the  project  must  also  be 
considered  when  examining  the  impractical- 
ity  of  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor.  Brtl- 
mated  at  a  cost  of  699  million  dollars  in 
1970,  the  project  has  ballooned  to  well  over 
3.6  billion  dollars  and  la  expected  to  reach 
possibly  9  billion  before  its  completion.  It 
was  intended  that  private  Industry  contrib- 
ute a  sizable  portion  of  construction  costs, 
namely  257  million  dollars,  yet  the  federal 
government  has  received  only  122  million 
dollars  and  had  been  forced  to  undertake  all 
cost  overruns;  many  utility  companies  have 
refused  to  contribute  further  funds  for  the 
completion  of  the  breeder  reactor. 

Such  a  dramatic  rise  in  cost  is  due  mainly 
to  Inaccurate  predictions  that  the  price  of 
uranltmi  would  rise  drastically  In  the  future 
because  of  small  supplies  and  high  demand. 
In  reality,  the  price  of  uranium  has  dropped 
as  a  result  of  a  lower  demand  for  nuclear 
power.  In  fact,  since  1978,  no  new  nuclear 
power  plants  have  been  ordered;  on  the  con- 
trary—^nany  previously  planned  reactors 
have  actually  been  cancelled.  David  Stock- 
man, former  representative  from  Michigan 
and  ciurent  budget  director  for  the  Reagan 
Administration,  withdrew  his  support  from 
the  project  as  early  as  1977,  stating.  "The 
breeder  reactor  is  not  the  mythical  cornuco- 
pia of  boundless,  free  energy  supplies  .  .  . 
The  breeder  reactor  will  not  produce  power 
more  che^ly  than  conventional  reactors 
.  .  .  until  the  price  of  uranium  rises  substan- 
tially above  its  (nirrent  level. 

Political  support  for  Clinch  River  has 
waxed  and  waned  throughout  Its  thirteen 
year  history.  President  Richard  Nixon  con- 
sidered the  breeder  reactor  to  be  the  "best 
hope  for  meeting  the  nation's  growing 
demand  for  economical,  clean  energy."  Tet 
during  the  Carter  Amlnistration.  executive 
support  for  the  project  totally  disappeared; 
President  Carter  suspended  licensing  for 
Clinch  River,  successfully  preventing  con- 
struction for  four  years.  President  Reagan, 
a  long  supporter  of  nuclear  power,  has  how- 
ever shown  support  for  the  CRBRP  by  re- 
suming licensing  and  requesting  252  million 
dollars  for  the  project  in  the  1983  budget.  It 
has  been  speculated  that  the  President,  in 
exchange  for  his  support  of  the  breeder  re- 
actor, received  the  backing  of  Senator 
Howard  Baker  of  Tennessee,  Majority 
Leader  in  the  Senate,  for  his  economic  re- 
covery program. 

In  their  support  of  this  "nuclear  Con- 
cord"—a  teclmologically  appealing  but  eco- 
nomically unfeasible  project— Senator 
Baker  and  his  colleague  from  Tennessee, 
Marilyn  Lloyd  Bouquard,  have  become  a 
key  factor  in  the  continuation  of  this  "colos- 
sally  mismanaged  boondoggle"  known  as 
Clinch  River.  Richard  W.  WUcke,  President 
of  the  Council  for  a  Competitive  Economy, 
concludes,  "The  tragedy  of  the  nuclear 
power  industry  is  its  reliance  on  the  politi- 
cal process  rather  than  the  market  for  guid- 
ance. .  .  The  Clinch  River  Project  reveals 
how  far  afield  an  industry  can  wander  when 
economic  reality  is  replaced  by  political  ca- 
price."* 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  THE  BLACK 
Faxuu£R 


HON.  EDOLPHUS  TOWNS 

OF  HEW  YORK 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 

•  Bir.   TOWNS.   Mr.   Speaker,   today 
the  House  passed  H.R.  1190.  the  Emer- 
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gency  Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1988. 
In  their  supplemental  views  to  the 
report  on  this  legislation,  several  of 
OIU-  colleagues  discussed  the  findings 
of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  report  on  "The  Decline  of 
Black  Farming  in  America."  The  find- 
ings in  this  report  suggest  the  agricul- 
tural credit  programs  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  (FmHA)  may  be 
contributing  to  the  loss  of  black-owned 
farms.  As  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Information.  Justice,  and 
Agriculture,  I  hope  that  our  subcom- 
mittee can  examine  the  Commission's 
findings  through  hearings  in  the  near 
future.  I  would  like  to  share  our  col- 
leagues (Mr.  Daschle.  Bir.  Browh  of 
California.  Mr.  Haskih.  Mr.  Bedell, 
and  Mr.  PEmnr)  supplemental  views  on  - 
this  topic  with  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

Sttpplemektal  Views  op  Hon.  Tom  Daschle, 
Hon.  George  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  Hon.  Tom 
HARKm,  Hon.  Berkley  Bedell,  and  Hon. 
Tm  Penny 

We  note  with  particular  interest  a  report 
issued  in  February  1982,  by  the  VJS.  Com-' 
mission  on  Civil  Rights  entitled.  "The  De- 
cline of  Black  Farming  in  America."  The 
report  examines  problems  confronting  black 
farmers  and  the  historical  and  current  con- 
ditions—racial discrimination,  lack  of  insti- 
tutional economic  support,  commercial  lend- 
ing practices,  commodity  and  Income  sup, 
ports,  and  tax  structures  geared  to  benefit 
large  farm  operations,  and  others— that 
have  contributed  to  the  loss  of  black-owned 
farms  in  the  United  States.  It  reviews  the 
agricultural  credit  programs  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  (FmHA)  In  light  of  its 
role  as  the  principal  public  lending  institu- 
tion for  Rural  America,  and  evaluates  civil 
rights  policies  and  enforcement  activities  at 
various  administrative  levels  within  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  and  as- 
sesses their  impact  on  loan  services  provided 
to  black  farmers  in  its  farm  credit  programs. 

In  a  transmittal  letter  accompanying  the 
report  when  submitted  to  Congress,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Commission.  Arthur  S. 
Fleming,  stated,  .  .  FmHA  credit  pro- 
grams have  the  capability  to  provide  imme- 
diate direct  assistance  to  black  farmers  to 
make  their  farms  more  viable  and  to  pre- 
vent further  loss  of  their  lands." 

However,  we  are  alarmed  that,  according ' 
to  the  Commission's  report,  since  1920, 
blacks  have  left  agriculture  at  a  rate  250 
percent  greater  than  that  for  white  farmers. 
Only  57,271  black  farmers  remained  in  agri- 
culture in  1978,  a  dramatic  decline  from 
916,000  in  1920.  In  addition  black  farm 
income  in  1978  averaged  only  $7,584  com- 
pared to  $17,323  for  white  farmers.  We  are 
concerned  that  if  current  rates  of  loss  con- 
tinue, by  1990,  fewer  than  10.000  black 
farmers  will  remain  in  the  United  States. 

With  these  figures  In  mind,  we  are  espe- 
cially troubled  by  the  Commission's  finding 
that  FmHA  has  not  given  adequate  empha- 
sis or  priority  to  the  crises  facing  black 
farmers.  Again,  according  to  Chairman 
Fleming: 

"*  *  *  despite  their  disproportionate 
need,  black  farmers  are  not  fully  benefiting 
from  FmHA  loan  programs.  In  some  cases. 
FmHA  may  have  hindered  the  efforts  of 
black  small  farm  operators  to  remain  a 
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viable  force  in  agriculture.  Furthermore,  aa 
the  CommlMion  has  found  In  the  past. 
USDA  and  FmHA  have  faUed  to  integrate 
dva  rights  goals  into  program  objectives 
and  to  use  enforcement  mechanisms  to 
ensure  that  black  farmers  are  provided 
equal  opportumtiee  in  farm  credit  pro- 
grams." 

In  light  of  the  Agency's  mission  as  the 
lender  of  last  resort  for  low  income,  minori- 
ty, and  otherwise  disadvantaged  farmers,  we 
believe  that  FmHA  should  play  a  central 
and  leading  role  in  promoting  and  encourag- 
ing viable  black-owned  farm  operations. 
However,  we  are  dismayed  that  FmHA  ap- 
parently has  not  embraced  its  responsibU- 
Ities  in  this  regvd.  and  in  fact,  has  shown 
little  desire  to  do  so.  As  noted  in  the  Com- 
mission's report,  only  2.5  percent  of  the 
total  amount  loaned  through  FmHA  farm 
credit  programs  in  fiscal  year  1981  was 
awarded  to  black  farmers.  Moreover,  in  each 
farm  loan  program,  the  proportion  of  loans 
pi»<t»  to  blacks  declined  between  1980  and 

IMl. 

We  are  especially  concerned  with  the  less 
than  satisfactory  record  of  FmHA's  limited 
resource  loan  program  in  providing  due  as- 
sistance to  eligible  black  farmers.  Created  in 
1978,  the  limited  resource  loan  program  has 
among  its  specific  purposes  and  goals  the  as- 
sistance, through  low  interest  loans,  to  mi- 
nority farmers  who  might  otherwise  be 
unable  to  enter  or  continue  farming.  In  fact, 
the  Commission's  report  contains  findings 
which  bring  into  question  whether  FmHA  is 
fulfilling  its  obligations  under  both  civil 
rights  laws  and  federal  farm  credit  program 
statutes. 

"•  •  •  Even  the  limited  resource  loan  pro- 
gram has  not  been  administered  to  the  ben- 
efit of  black  farmers.  The  majority  of  black 
FmHA  farm  loan  borrowers  are  not  provid- 
ed these  low-interest,  limited  resource  loans, 
but  instead  receive  their  loans  at  regular  in- 
terest rates.  In  some  states,  black  borrowers 
receive  proportionally  fewer  limited  re- 
source loans  than  white  borrowers. 

"There  are  indications  that  FmHA  may  be 
involved  in  the  very  kind  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation that  it  should  be  seeking  to  correct. 
Perceptions  held  by  black  farmers  and  com- 
munity-based organizations,  along  with 
complaints  and  compliance  review  findings 
and  analysis  of  limited  resource  loan  data 
all  suggest  that  FmHA.  in  some  instances, 
contributes  to  the  problem  rather  than  to 
its  amelioration." 

Such  findings  by  the  Commission  were 
supported  in  testimony  received  during 
hearings  held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
servation. Credit  and  Rural  Development  on 
HJi.  1190.  Ms.  Kathryn  Waller.  Executive 
Director  of  the  National  Sharecroppers 
Fund,  described  individual  instances  of  dis- 
crimination against  black  farmers  in  her 
home  state  of  North  Carolina.  She  ex- 
plained the  imspoken,  though  effective, 
FmHA  lending  policies  in  predomirumtly 
black  counties  which  prevent  blacks  from 
taking  advantage  of  credit  opportunities  to 
which  they  should  be  entitled.  She  urged 
the  Subcommittee  "to  examine  the  adminis- 
tration and  future  direction  of  the  limited 
resource  loan  program,  to  ens\u-e  that  it  is 
fulfilling  the  purpose  Congress  intended." 

Concerned  by  the  allegations  contained  in 
the  February  1983  report,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Conservation,  Credit, 
and  Rural  Development,  in  a  letter  to  Agri- 
culture Secretary  John  Block,  inquired  as  to 
the  Department's  official  response  to  the 
U.8.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  and  what 
steps  were  being  taken  to  address  the  prob- 
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lems  uncovered  in  the  report.  In  August, 
some  seven  months  after  the  report's  re- 
lease. Secretary  Block  in  his  response  to 
Commlsalon  Chairman  Fleming  and  in  sepa- 
rate correspondence  to  the  Subcommittee 
Chairman  indicated  that  USDA  did  not 
accept  the  findings  of  the  report.  He  main- 
tained that  FmHA  provides  only  a  small 
percentage  of  farm  credit  in  the  first  place 
and.  therefore,  should  not  be  expected  to 
make  the  difference  for  black  farmers.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  noted  that,  given 
the  small  number  of  black  farmers.  FmHA 
does  not  in  fact  serve  black  farmers  well.  He 
also  noted  that  USDA  was  at  that  time  over- 
hauling Its  civil  rights  procedures  and  its 
Office  of  Minority  Affairs.  Secretary  Block 
stated  that  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
could  expect  full  cooperation  from  the  De- 
partment under  the  leadership  of  newly-ap- 
pointed Office  of  Minority  Affairs  Director. 
Isldoro  Rodriguez. 

During  deliberations  on  HJI.  1190, 
USDA's  commitment  to  its  civil  rights  en- 
forcement responsibilities  regretUbly 
became  further  clouded.  In  a  memorandum 
brought  to  the  public's  attention  during  a 
Presidential  news  conference  in  February 
1983.  it  was  learned  that  USDA  Office  of 
Minority  Affairs  Director  Rodriquez  was 
suggesting  that  all  USDA  regulations  be 
"purged  of  any  reverse-discrimination  as- 
pects. .  .  ."  Rodriquez  went  on  to  assert  that 
the  Administration  has  not  been  supported 
politically  by  the  groups  which  benefit  from 
civil  rights  policies  and  that  "non-ethnic 
groups  which  have  not  received  special  ben- 
efits are  making  it  clear  in  a  number  of 
ways  they  are  tired  of  ethnic  favoritism." 
Under  the  tenure  of  Director  Rodriguez,  the 
Office  of  Minority  Affairs  experienced  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  Investigations  of 
discriminatory  practices  from  90  in  1981,  to 
none  in  1982,  and  the  number  of  compliance 
field  reviews  from  92  to  one. 

To  the  credit  of  USDA  and  the  Adminis- 
tration, Mr.  Rodriguez  was  dismissed  soon 
after  this  disgracefiU  episode  was  publicly 
uncovered.  Secretary  Block  has  since  re-af- 
firmed publicly  his  support  for  civil  rights 
laws,  and  we  fully  expect  incidents  of  this 
nature  not  to  occur  again. 

However,  because  of  the  laxity  with  which 
the  Secretary  responded  to  the  report  from 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  and 
the  Department's  apparent  disregard  for 
the  findings  and  recommendations  con- 
tained in  the  report,  we  must  state  for  the 
record  our  concern  that  USDA  improve 
drasticaUy  and  immediately  its  enforcement 
of  civil  righU  laws  and  its  attitude  toward 
them.  We  urge  a  new  investigation  by  the 
Department  of  the  findings  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  report  to  ensure  that 
black  and  other  minority  farmers  are  being 
afforded  fair  and  equal  treatment  under  the 
law.  Furthermore,  we  urge  the  Department 
to  carefully  monitor  the  implementation  of 
all  its  programs  at  all  levels,  especially  the 
local  level,  and  to  re-institute  the  thorough 
investigation  of  all  charges  of  discrimina- 
tion as  well  as  its  regiilar  civil  rights  compli- 
ance field  reviews. 

Subsequent  to  Committee  action  on  HJI. 
1190,  and  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  Commit- 
tee Report  on  the  legislation,  we  were  noti- 
fied that  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
Chairman.  Clarence  M.  Pendleton,  had  once 
again  contacted  Secretary  Block  to  express 
the  Commissioners'  concern  about  the  De- 
partment's handling  of  its  civil  rights  en- 
forcement responsibilities.  In  a  March  14, 
1983.  letter.  Chairman  Pendleton  noted  that 
USDA  has  failed  to  implement  any  of  the 
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specific  recommendations  included  in  the 
Commission's  February  1982  report.  In  fact, 
the  Commission  sUtes  that  the  condiUons 
highlighted  in  their  report  one  year  ago. 
rather  than  improving,  actually  have  wors- 
ened. 

We  are  now  convinced  more  than  ever  the 
validity  of  the  concerns  we  have  expressed 
in  these  addlUonal  views.  FoUowing  is  a 
copy  of  Chairman  Pendleton's  recent  letter 
to  Secretary  Block: 

\3S.  COMMISSIOH  ON  Civn.  RlORTS. 

WaihingUm.  D.C..  March  14, 1983. 
Hon.  John  R.  Block. 
Secretary  of  AgrictMure, 
Waihington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secritary:  A  year  ago  the  Com- 
mission issued  a  report,  "The  Decline  of 
Black  Farming  in  America",  documenting 
the  imparalleled  rate  of  loss  of  black-owned 
and  operated  farms  in  this  country  (a  rate 
of  loss  2V4  times  that  for  white-operated 
farms  over  the  last  decade).  The  report  also 
reviewed  the  role  of  the  VJB.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration in  providing  assistance  to  black 
farmers.  It  expressed  our  belief  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  with  an  his- 
torical mission  to  preserve  the  family  farm, 
a  mandate  to  provide  supervision  and  loans 
to  farmers  who  cannot  obtain  credit  else- 
where, and  a  farm  loan  budget  exceeding  $6 
billion  annually,  is  in  a  unique  position  to 
assist  black  farmers.  The  report  found,  how- 
ever, that  despite  their  disproportionate 
need  (which  it  documented  extensively). 
black  farmers  received  only  a  small  fraction 
of  FmHA  loans,  and  moreover,  that  the  ma- 
jority of  blacks  who  did  receive  FmHA  farm 
loans,  did  not  receive  them  at  the  low  inter- 
est rates  intended  for  limited  resource  farm- 
ers. We  also  found  that  USDA  was  not  en- 
forcing civil  rights  laws  effectively  to  ensure 
that  minorities  receive  equal  opportunity  in 
FmHA's  farm  credit  programs. 

A  year  later,  we  are  deeply  concerned  that 
the  conditions  highlighted  in  our  report, 
rather  than  improving,  actually  have  wors- 
ened. FmHA's  farm  loans  to  blacks  have  de- 
clined steadily,  FmHA  minority  employ- 
ment has  fallen  despite  increases  in  overall 
agency  employment,  and  civU  rights  en- 
forcement has  come  to  a  virtual  standstill. 

Examination  of  FmHA  farm  loan  benefici- 
ary data  reveals  that  the  proportion  of 
loans  to  blacks  has  continued  to  decline 
steadily  since  1980  in  every  FmHA  farm 
loan  program  except  one.  (The  exception, 
the  Disaster  Loan  Program,  as  you  know, 
awards  loans  based  on  geographically  de- 
fined disaster  areas.)  Loans  to  blacks  under 
the  Farm  Ownership  Loan  Program  de- 
clined from  3.1  percent  in  1980  to  1.9  per- 
cent in  1981  to  1.4  percent  in  1982;  Operat- 
ing Loans  to  blacks  declined  from  7.9  per- 
cent in  1980  to  5.8  percent  in  1981  to  4.5  per- 
cent in  1982;  Soil  and  Water  Loans  declined 
from  2.9  percent  in  1980  to  2.6  percent  in 
1981  to  2.3  percent  in  1982.  As  a  proportion 
of  the  total  dollar  amounts  loaned  in  1982, 
blacks  received  only  1.0  percent  of  the  Own- 
ership Loans,  2.5  percent  of  the  Operating 
Loans,  and  1.0  percent  of  the  SoU  and 
Water  Loans. 

FmHA  data  also  reveal  that  the  likelihood 
of  black  borrowers  receiving  loans  at  special 
low  interest  rates  under  the  Limited  Re- 
source Loan  Program,  which  Congress  ex- 
pressly Intended  to  benefit  minority  farm- 
ers, is  declining  even  more  dramatically. 
WhUe  the  total  number  of  Operating  Loans 
made  to  blacks  declined  by  20  percent  be- 
tween 1980  and  1982.  the  number  of  initial 
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limited  Resource  Loans  made  to  blacks  de- 
clined by  68  percent.  (This  analysis  is  re- 
stricted to  "initial"  limited  Resource  Loans 
because  FmHA  does  not  provide  "subse- 
quent" or  total  limited  Resource  Loan  data 
by  race.)  Thus,  in  1982,  only  one  black  bor- 
rower received  his  loan(s)  at  low  Interest 
rates  for  every  ten  Operating  Loans  made  to 
blacks.  (In  1981.  one  black  received  low  in- 
terest Ioan(a)  for  every  five  Operating  Loans 
made  to  blacks,  and  in  1980,  one  black  re- 
ceived low  interest  loan(s)  for  every  four 
loans  made  to  blacks.)  In  some  States,  the 
chances  of  a  black  receiving  a  limited  Re- 
source Loan  are  partknilariy  poor.  For  ex- 
ample, while  113  Operating  Loans  were 
made  to  blacks  in  Arliansas  and  96  in  Virgin- 
la  during  1982,  only  one  black  borrower  re- 
ceived a  low  interest  loan  in  each  of  those 
States.  In  Georgia,  while  blacks  received  92 
Operating  Loans,  only  three  blacks  received 
their  loans  at  low  interest  rates  under  the 
Limited  Resource  Loan  Program. 

A  review  of  FmHA  employment  data  re- 
veals a  downward  trend  in  minority  employ- 
ment in  the  agency.  Between  March  1981 
and  October  1982,  total  agency  employment 
rose  by  440,  or  five  percent.  During  this 
same  period  of  time,  however,  minority  em- 
ployment fell,  bringing  the  agency's  rate  cf 
minority  employment  down  from  11.2  per- 
cent to  10.7  percent,  well  below  the  Federal 
government's  average  rate  of  minority  em- 
ployment. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  that  the 
Department's  efforts  to  enforce  civil  rights 
laws  have  deteriorated  over  the  past  year. 
In  your  August  16,  1982  letter  responding  to 
our  report,  you  stated  that  the  E>epartment 
had  "taken  a  number  of  steps  internally  to 
improve  .  .  .  civU  rights  enforcement  pro- 
grams. .  .  .  [and]  recently  completed  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  Office  of  Minority  Affairs 
COMA]  in  order  to  ensure  more  timely  and 
effective  complaint  investigations  and  com- 
pliance reviews  ..."  Our  staff,  however,  in 
meeting  with  then  OMA  Director  Isidore 
Rodriguez,  found  that  OBCA's  reorganiza- 
tion was  still  in  process  (and.  we  understood, 
not  to  be  completed  until  February  20).  It 
appears,  in  the  meantime,  that  most  of 
OMA's  fimctlons  came  to  a  halt  during 
1982. 

For  example,  in  prior  years,  OMA  con- 
ducted approximately  80  onsite  compliance 
investigations  annually,  one-quarter  of 
which  covered  county  and  district  FteHA  of- 
fices. In  1982,  OMA  conducted  only  one 
onsite  compliance  investigation.  No  onsite 
compliance  reviews  were  conducted  of 
FmHA  field  offices  by  OMA  or  FmHA  head- 
quarters in  1982. 

Similarly,  in  1982,  OBIA  discontinued  its 
practice  of  conducting  onsite  investigations 
of  complaints.  In  prior  years,  OMA  investi- 
gated (onsite)  about  100  complaints  annual- 
ly. In  1982,  responsibility  for  complaint  in- 
vestigations was  transferred,  without  con- 
comitant staff  or  funding,  to  the  agencies 
charged  with  discrimination  in  each  respec- 
tive complaint.  Thus,  for  example,  FmHA 
staff  are  to  handle,  by  written  correspond- 
ence or  telephone  inquiry,  the  more  than 
200  complaints  filed  against  FmHA  aimual- 
ly.  We  understand  the  backlog  is  such  that 
staff  have  not  yet  begun  to  respond  to  com- 
plaints received  in  1982.  No  complaints 
against  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
are  being  Investigated  onsite. 

In  1982,  OMA  also  discontinued  its  report. 
"Equal  Opportunity  Programs  in  USDA," 
which  has  l>een  issued  aimually  since  1972. 
The  report  provided  a  summary  of  USDA 
civil    rights    activities,    compliance    review 
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findings,  complaint  resolutions,  minority 
program  participation  data,  and  agency  em- 
ployment data.  No  comparable  summary  or 
analysis  has  been  issued  in  its  place,  making 
it  difficult  to  evaluate  agency  and  Depart- 
ment-wide CivU  rights  progress. 

Mr.  Rodriguez  refused  to  cooperate  with 
government-wide  efforts  to  coordinate  civil 
rights  enforcement  activities  to  make  them 
more  efficient  and  effective.  Under  Execu- 
tive Order  12290.  which  vests  coordination 
authority  for  enforcement  of  certain  civil 
rights  statutes  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Federal  agencies  are  required  to  submit 
Impl«nentatlon  Plans  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment. These  aimual  plans  describe  each 
agency's  civil  rights  accomplishments  in  the 
previous  fiscal  year  and  project  goals  and 
objectives  for  the  coming  year.  Mr.  Rodri- 
guez did  not  submit  the  1983  Plan  which 
was  due  in  November  1982. 

Mr.  Rodriguez  stated  that  he  also  did  not 
intend  to  submit  a  1983  Affirmative  Action 
Aimual  Accomplishment  Report  and  Update 
required  by  the  EEOC.  He  indicated  that  he 
intended  to  develop  an  affirmative  action 
plan  under  his  own,  unspecified,  criteria.  In 
the  meantime,  Mr.  Rodriguez  discontinued 
statistical  reporting  of  USDA  employment 
by  race,  ethnicity,  and  sex  and  trends  in  mi- 
nority employment.  He  did  not  develop  a 
1983  Federal  Equal  Opportunity  Recruit- 
ment Program  (FEORP)  plan  required  by 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
(OPM)  and,  according  to  staff,  left  vacant 
the  positions  of  Hispanic  Program  Manager 
and  Federal  Womens  Program  Manager. 

The  concerns  summarized  above  lead  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Department  has  dis- 
mantled, in  1982,  the  few  civil  rights  en- 
forcement mechanisms  developed  by  USDA 
over  the  past  decade,  without  instituting  al- 
ternative mechanisms  to  ensure  equal  op- 
portunity in  USDA  programs.  We  are  appre- 
hensive about  the  consequences  of  the  De- 
partment's lack  of  civil  rights  leadership 
and  the  resultant  message  conveyed  to  your 
agenices  and  their  field  offices— a  message 
that  signals  a  waning  concern  for  civil  rights 
at  USDA.  Declining  farm  loans  to  blacks 
may  be  but  one  manifestation  at  the  county 
level  of  an  increasing  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  minorities. 

Most  government  commodity,  research, 
and  tax  programs  are  geared  to,  and  over- 
whelmingly benefit,  middle  and  upper 
Income  farmers,  who  are  predominantly 
white.  Nonetheless,  Federal  programs  are 
often  the  only  viable  assistance  available  to 
minority  farmers.  It  is,  therefore,  of  critical 
importance  that  all  USDA  programs,  and  es- 
pecially those  which  have  great  potential 
for  assisting  black  farmers,  such  as  FmHA's 
loan  programs  and  particularly  the  Limited 
Resource  Loan  Program,  be  available  to  mi- 
norities on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis.  At  the 
very  least,  our  nation's  laws  require  this. 

As  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  you  have  the 
responsibility  and  the  authority  to  take  ac- 
tions which  wUl  strengthen  civil  rights  en- 
forcement and  significantly  influence  the 
lives  of  minority  farmers.  We  strongly  urge 
you  to  reconsider  the  direction  your  Depart- 
ment has  taken  in  civil  rights.  In  following 
up  on  the  recommendations  in  our  report, 
we  also  are  urging  the  Congress  to  take  a 
more  active  role  in  the  oversight  of  FmHA's 
services  to  minorities  and  USDA's  overall 
civil  rights  enforcement  program.  It  Is  our 
hope  that  you  will  take  this  opportunity  to 
assert  strong,  effective  leadership  to  assure 
that  minorities  are  provided  equal  opportu- 
nity in  all  programs  offered  by  the  UJ3.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 
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Please  advise  us  of  any  action  you  plan  to 
take  in  response  to  our  concerns. 
Sincerely, 

CLARXaCB  BC  PSMDLnOll, 

Oiairman. 
(For  the  Commisslcmera). 
TomDsschu. 
OaoaoB  E.  BaowK.  Jr. 
TomHaucui. 
Bkrklkt  Bkobll. 
TntPminr.* 


"LIVE  FREE  OR  DIE,"  AND 
•ihh:  nuclear  FHEEZE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GBomu 

IH  THI  HOnSX  or  BEPRCSDITATrVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
most  of  my  collea«;ues  know,  the 
motto  of  our  neighbors  to  the  north  in 
the  State  of  New  Hampshire  is:  "Live 
Free  or  Die."  I  think  that  not  only  a 
fitting  motto  for  all  of  these  United 
States  today,  but  most  assuredly  is  an 
apt  reply  to  those  who  look  at  the 
Communist  menace  today  and  still 
insist  on  being,  "Better  Red  Than 
Dead." 

It  seems  that  some  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  a  resurgence  of  patriotism 
among  our  young  men  and  ladies  of 
today  are  coming  from  the  college  stu- 
dents of  New  Hamfxshire.  A  few  weeks 
back,  we  foimd  an  excellent  example 
of  their  patriotism  when  a  poster 
found  its  way  to  the  Halls  of  Congress 
by  the  New  Hampshire  College  Repub- 
lican Federation.  It  depicted  in  abso- 
lute truth  the  present  dictator  of 
Communist  Russia:  Yuriy  Andropov. 
These  young  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire pointed  out  that  Andropov,  as 
Director  of  the  KGB— Soviet  Secret 
Police— was  not  only  guilty  of  partici- 
pation in  the  attempted  assassination 
of  the  present  Pope,  but  as  well,  we 
can  thank  Andropov  for  Himgary. 
Czechoslovakia,  suppression  of  free- 
dom-lovers in  Poland,  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  the  use  of  chemical  war- 
fare in  both  Afghanistan  and  Laos, 
and  much  more. 

Now  comes  more  patriotism  from 
the  yoimg  people  of  New  Hampshire 
with  an  item  from  E>artmouth  College 
titled:  "15  Questions  for  Your  Nuclear- 
Freesse  Friends."  I  commend  these  15 
questions  to  my  colleagues  for  there  is 
indication  here  that  some  Members 
are  misreading  what  the  grassroots  of 
America  are  really  thinking  on  this 
issue.  Reader's  Digest  issue  of  May 
1983  evidently  thought  these  15  ques- 
tions should  be  shared  with  aU  Amer- 
ica. I  could  not  agree  more  and  accord- 
ingly would  like  to  share  these  "to  the 
heart  of  the  problem"  "15  Questions 
on  the  Nuclear  Freeze"  with  my  col- 
leagues. The  Dartmouth  Review  item, 
as  (K>ndensed  by  Reader's  Digest,  fol- 
lows: 
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[From  the  RcMler-s  Digwt.  Mmy  1M3] 
15  QuBTiom  not  Yao*  NuciMa-PMni 

FKIBflM 

(CondoiMd  from  Dutmouth  Review) 
It  WBS  Interesting,  for  a  week  or  two.  to 
contemplate  the  negotiation  of  a  Joint  and 
verifiable  (emphasis  on  the  latter)  freeze  of 
nuclear-weapons  deployment  along  with  our 
friends  In  Moscow.  You  knew  the  Russians 
would  never  agree  to  verification  anyway,  so 
you  relaxed  and  indulged  the  Impulse  to 
daydream. 

But  now  it's  time  to  politely  change  the 
subject  If  you  find  yourself  getting  bogged 
down  in  the  frecse  debate,  pop  one  of  these 
IS  questions: 

1.  Describe  in  100  words  or  less  the  Soviet 
monument  to  dttente  that  stands  In  Berlin. 

2.  Name  the  last  three  arms-control  trea- 
ties upheld  by  the  Soviet  Union.  (This  is  a 
trick  question.) 

S.  Estimate  the  total  number  of  deaths  in 
Soviet  Prisons  from  1917  to  1933.  (Hint:  up 
to  five  million.) 

4.  niumlnate  the  vigor  of  the  Soviet  elec- 
tion system  to  comparing  it  with  such  "fas- 
cist" American  allies  as  El  Salvador.  Chile 
and  Ouatemala. 

5.  Outline  the  many  differences  between 
now  and  19«3.  when  the  United  SUtes  uni- 
laterally pulled  Its  nuclear  missiles  out  of 
Turkey.  Italy  and  Britain— but  the  Soviets 
neither  cut  back  nor  froze,  but  expanded. 

8.  Give  the  total  number  of  Soviet  citizens 
murdered  in  the  Oulag  Archipelago  from 
1936  to  1950.  (Hint:  some  16  million.) 

7.  Compare  the  military  budget  of  the 
U.S.SJi..  a  mere  13  percent  of  Soviet  gross 
national  product,  with  that  of  the  NATO 
countries,  a  pro^kcatlve  and  militaristic  4 
percent  of  ONP,  aiRl  of  the  United  States,  a 
whopping  6  percent  of  GNP. 

8.  SUte  the  Soviet  bUl  of  rights. 

9.  Outline  the  many  differences  between 
now  and  1976,  when  the  United  States 
began  unilateral  disengagement  of  its  anti- 
balllstlc-mlssile  program— but  the  Russians 
neither  cut  back  nor  froae,  but  expanded. 

10.  Narrate  the  stuimlng  success  of  the 
Soviet  "Chemicals  for  Peace"  program  in 
Afghanistan.  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

11.  Place  a  check  by  each  country  in 
which  the  Soviets  established  a  military 
presence  in  recent  years:  a.  Mozambique,  b. 
Nicaragua,  c.  Iraq,  d.  Angola,  e.  Ethiopia,  f. 
(All  of  the  above,  and  more.) 

13.  Review  the  Russian  policy  of  providing 
support  for  world  peacemakers,  such  as 
Muammar  el-Qaddafi.  Fidel  Castro,  Taslr 
Arafat 

13.  Relate  the  progress  of  Soviet  good-will 
missions  to  Poland,  C^zechoslovakia,  Hunga- 
ry. Angola  and  South  Yemen. 

14.  Examine  America's  aggressive.  Jingois- 
tic withdrawal  from  the  Panama  Canal  as  a 
contributing  factor  in  defensive  Soviet  ac- 
tions in  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador. 

16.  Trace  the  development  of  Russia's  nu- 
dear-freeze  movement,  including  the  many 
protest  marches,  pamphlets,  Soviet  TV  spe- 
cials advocating  a  nuclear  freeze.  (Another 
tiiA  question.) 

That  should  provide  you  with  enough  am- 
munition to  blow  up  your  friends'  world  15 
times  over.  We  might  as  well  stop  there  and 
see  if  the  other  side  will  reciprocate— i.e., 
stop  *»ifc<"y  about  a  nonsense  freeze  and 
come  buA  to  the  earth  on  which  there  lies  a 
Soviet  Union.* 
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ARMENIAN  MARTYRS 
REMEMBERED 

HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or  MASSACHUSXTTS 
IH  THI  HOUSE  or  REPR«8«irrATIV«8 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  MOAKLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  read  about  the  horrors  of  a  cold- 
blooded murder  or  the  violation  of  an- 
other individual's  person  or  property, 
we  generally  respond  with  anger  and 
outrage  at  the  injustice,  and  the  sense- 
less, unprovoked,  and  unnecessary 
harm  which  has  occurred.  Sometimes 
our  indignation  leads  us  to  public 
action  to  protest  these  wrongs  and  try 
to  insure  such  acts  will  not  be  repeat- 
ed. It  is  with  such  anger  and  yet  with 
a  most  sincere  respect  for  the  victims 
that  I  join  my  colleagues  in  commemo- 
rating the  over  1V4  million  innocent 
men.  women,  and  children  who  need- 
lessly lost  their  lives  in  the  Ottoman 
genocide  of  the  Armenian  people  be- 
tween 1915  and  1923. 

The   Tm-kish    Empire   began   their 
genocidal  purge  of  the  Armenian  pop- 
ulation  within   its   borders   in    1894, 
when  200,000  Armenians  were  massa- 
cred during  the  reign  of  the  Ottoman 
Sultan  Abdiil  Hamid  II.  An  additional 
21,000  Armenians  were  killed  during 
1909.  Most  infamous  though  were  the 
brutal   executions,   deportations,   and 
mass  exiles  inflicted  upon  the  Armeni- 
an people  of  Turkey  during  the  mld- 
1910's.  Beginning  on  April  24,   1915, 
when  over  200  Armenian  religious,  po- 
litical, and  intellectual  leaders  were  ar- 
rested and  either  exiled  or  killed,  a 
carefully  executed  Government  plan 
of  genocide  was  undertaken  which  saw 
over  1,500,000  Armenians  perish,  and 
more  than  500,000  exiled  from  their 
homes  in  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The 
methods  of  this  plan  involve  some  of 
the  harshest  treatment  and  inhuman 
conditions  ever  imposed  on  a  people. 
Perhaps  the  most  obscene  aspect  of 
these  actions  is  that  it  was  done  with- 
out   cause:    an    Ottoman    dcKument, 
dated  September  16,   1915,  makes  it 
clear  that  the  regime's  purpose  was 
"to  destroy  completely  all  the  Armeni- 
ans living  in  Turkey". 

Precious  little  has  been  done  to  in- 
vestigate this  atrocity,  and  even  as  we 
remember  those  who  died  so  needless- 
ly 68  years  ago,  few  people  are  aware 
of  the  tremendous  suffering  and  depri- 
vation which  the  Armenian  people  im- 
derwent.  Yet  the  crimes  committed 
against  them  deserve  the  same  atten- 
tion as  would  be  received  by  a  murder 
or  other  crime  committee  today.  The 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Turkey  during  the 
period  of  Armenian  extermination, 
Henry  Morgenthau,  wrote  of  the  mas- 
sacre in  1918.  "I  am  confident  that  the 
whole  history  of  the  human  race  con- 
tains no  such  horrible  espisode  as  this. 
The  great  massacres  and  persecutions 
of  the  past  seem  almost  insignificant 
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when  compared  to  the  sufferings  of 
the  Armenian  race  in  1916."  As  we 
pause  to  remember  those  who  lost 
their  lives  to  the  selfish  whims  of 
their  rulers,  let  us  make  it  our  resolu- 
tion never  to  allow  such  an  event  to 
happen  again.  As  we  protest  the 
human  rights  violations  in  other  coun- 
tries, and  express  our  anger  over  the 
increasing  crime  at  home,  let  us  not 
forget  this  systematic  persecution  and 
massacre.* 
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A  DECADE  OF  GROWTH— DURHAM  CITY  AND  COUNTY 
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"CITY  OP  MEDICINE"  BECOMES 
18TH  NORTH  CAROLINA  ALL- 
AMERICA  CITY 


HON.  TIM  VALENTINE 

or  IfORTR  CAROLINA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3, 1983 
•  Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
should  come  as  no  surprise  to  those  fa- 
miliar with  the  city  of  Durham,  N.C., 
that  it  was  recently  named  an  "All- 
America  City."  Long  recognized  for  its 
distinguished  medical  and  scientific  fa- 
cilities, this  proud  city  in  recent  years 
has  surpassed  even  itself  with  major 
advances  in  education,  industrial  de- 
velopment, cultural  opportunities,  the 
sciences,  and  above  all,  the  quality  of 
life  of  its  people. 

An  article  recently  published  In 
North  Carolina  magazine  outlines  the 
impressive  attributes  that  contributed 
to  Durham's  "All-America"  designa- 
tion. I  ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  and  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  North  Carolina  magazine.  April 
1983] 

"Crrr  or  Medicimk"  Bscomxs  18th  N.C.  All- 
AmzricaCitt 

Durham.— Winning  an  AU-America  City 
designation  is  no  easy  Job.  It  requires  a 
deep-seated  commitment  on  the  part  of  a 
community's  leaders.  It  requires  heavy  in- 
vestments of  time,  money  and  dedication. 
And  it  requires  a  strong  sense  of  purpose  on 
the  part  of  a  city  or  town  in  the  process  of 
tnring  to  improve  Itself. 

Durham  Is  the  latest  of  several  Tar  Heel 
cities  to  enter  the  select  All-America  list. 
The  accompanying  article  tells  of  the  specif- 
ic projects  which  brought  Durham  the  rec- 
ognition. But  in  truth,  Durham  has  been 
pulling  itself  upwards  by  its  bootstraps  for 
many  years.  Its  progress  has  been  remarlca- 
ble,  esi)ecially  when  one  recalls  that  a 
decade  or  so  ago  some  Durham  citizens  were 
concerned  that  their  city  might  not  share 
fully  in  the  urban  growth  and  progress  that 
was  sweeping  North  Carolina. 

The  city's  leaders,  its  public  organizations 
and  its  citizenry  banded  together  to  make 
sure  Durham  was  not  left  In  the  economic 
backwaters.  Perhaps  the  major  group  that 
spearheaded  not  only  the  city's  advance- 
ment, but  also  the  public  recognition  of  that 
advancement,  has  been  the  Greater 
Durham  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Composed  of  most  of  the  city's  leading 
residents,  the  Durham  Chamber  has  worked 
closely  with  city  and  coimty  government, 
with  business  and  industry,  and  with  the 
local  educational  and  other  public  institu- 
tions. The  results  have  been  notable.  Some 
of  them  of  recent  yean  include: 

Downtown  revitalization:  Durham's  inner 
dty  business  district  would  hardly  be  recog- 
nisable to  someone  who  hadn't  been  there 
for  the  past  few  years.  In  1977  Durham's 
downtown  historic  district  was  placed  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places. 

City  of  Medicine:  A  couple  of  years  ago. 
members  of  the  Durham  Chamber  launched 
a  campaign  to  promote  the  city  and  envi- 
rons as  one  of  the  nation's  major  centers  of 
medical  and  scientific  treatment  and  re- 
search. It  was  a  valid  slogan— City  of  Medi- 
cine, what  with  the  opening  of  Duke  Univer- 
sity Hospital  North  in  1980,  the  dedlcaUon 
of  a  new  Durham  County  General  Hospital 
four  years  earlier,  the  long-time  presence  of 
the  Duke  Medical  Center,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospital,  the  vast  medical  re- 
search litstitutionalized  at  the  Research  Tri- 
angle Park  in  Durham  County,  and  many 
other  medically-related  facilities.  (See 
North  Carolina  Magazine.  October  1981.) 

Cultural  advancement:  Durham's  Life  and 
Science  Museum  is  a  monument  to  local 
effort.  A  new  county  library  opened  in  1980. 
The  Duke  Homestead  was  renovated  and 
opened  to  the  public  a  few  years  ago.  along 
with  the  adjacent  North  (Carolina  Tobacco 
Museum.  And  Bennett  Place  is  where  the 
CivU  War  ended  in  1865. 

Education:  James  B.  Duke's  bequest  to 
Trinity  College  in  the  1920's  gave  birth  to 
one  of  America's  finest  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Duke  University  contin- 
ues to  grow  and  diversify.  North  Carolina 
Central  University,  a  state  institution,  has 
made  Impressive  strides  in  recent  years.  In 
1978.  after  offering  the  old  Watts  Hospital 
Building  as  housing.  Durham  was  chosen  as 
the  site  for  North  Carolina's  School  of  Sci- 
ence and  Mathematics,  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  country. 

Public  Facilities:  Last  year  Durham  citi- 
zens passed  a  C^vic  Center  and  water  bond 
issue,  and  strongly  supported  the  successful 
vote  for  Raleigh-Durham  Airport's  new 
nmway  bond  issue. 

Industrial  Development:  Long  a  regional 
center  for  tobacco  manufacturing,  Dur- 
ham's economy  still  lists  tobacco  as  a  major 
component.  But  industrial  diversification 
has  brought  a  large  variety  of  new  employ- 
ment opportunities,  a  substantially  broad- 
ened tax  base  and  millions  in  added  payroll. 
New  industrial  parks,  shopping  centers  and 
other  manifestations  of  a  swelling  economy 
are  evident  in  Durham.  The  city  is  home  to 
two  telephone  corporate  headquarters,  and 
both  Liggett  &  Meyers  and  American  To- 
bacco Companies  manufacture  cigarettes 
and  other  tobacco  products.  The  Durham 
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industrial  base  is  hugely  bolstered,  of 
course,  by  the  research  and  manufacturing 
facilities  in  the  Research  Triangle  Park. 
N.C.  Mutual  Insurance  Company  has  stood 
for  years  as  a  national  example  of  how 
black-owned  business  enterprises  could 
thrive  in  the  South.  Nello  L.  Teer  Company 
is  one  of  the  world's  largest  contracting 
firms.  Wright  Machinery  Company,  a  divi- 
sion of  Rexham  Corporation,  is  a  major 
manufacturer  of  park  aging  machines. 

Amenities:  Durham  has  become  one  of  the 
state's  cultural  centers.  The  American 
Dance  Theatre,  the  arts  available  from 
Duke  University,  the  Duke  and  Durham 
Symphonies  are  a  few  examples  of  aesthetic 
nourishment  available  to  the  city's  resi- 
dents. And  Durham,  as  part  of  the  Raleigh- 
Durham-Chapel  Hill  Triangle  metropolitan 
area,  ranked  in  a  recent  survey  of  business 
executives  as  the  country's  second  most  de- 
sirable business  site.  The  1983  Rand  McNal- 
ly  Places  Rated  Almanac  listed  the  same 
area  as  9th  best  in  the  country  as  an  area  to 
Uvein. 

People  don't  need  to  worry  about  Dur- 
ham's future  any  more.* 
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VPW  VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY 
SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM— NEW 
MEXICO  WINNER  FOR  1982-83 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LADY 
JUGGLERS 


HON.  SHERWOOD  L  BOEHLERT 

or  mw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOXTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  have  in  my  district  the  New 
York  State  Federation  Class  A  girls' 
basketball  champions. 

The  Notre  Dame  High  School  team, 
the  Lady  Jugglers,  became  State 
champions  on  March  27.  Their  57  to 
43  victory  was  a  fitting  end  to  their 
brilliant  26  to  0  season.  The  entire 
team  is  to  be  congratulated.  * 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  especially  proud 
because  the  Notre  Dame  team  includes 
Shelly  Pennefather,  who  has  won  a 
staggering  array  of  national  honors. 

Most  recently,  she  was  named  to  the 
Parade  Magazine  All-.^nerlca  High 
School  Basketball  Telm:  But  top 
honors  are  nothing  new  for  Shelly. 
She  is  a  four-time  AAU  Ail-American, 
and  she  played  last  summer  for  the 
U.S.  National  Junior  Women's  Basket- 
ball Team. 

What  is  most  impressive  about  all 
this  is  that  Shelly's  excellence  has  not 
gone  to  her  head.  She  is  an  unselfish 
player  who  is  liked  and  respected  by 
her  teammates. 

As  one  of  her  teammates  told  the 
Observer-Dispatch,  "Shelly  makes  ev- 
eryone around  her  a  better  player. 
When  we  first  learned  that  she  was 
(x>ming  here,  there  was  no  res(?ntment. 
We  were  psyched.  We  knew  that  she 
would  help  make  us  even  better." 

That  is  a  tribute  not  only  to  Shelly, 
but  to  the  entire  team.  They  deserve 
our  praise.* 


HON.  JOE  SKEEN 

or  HXW  MEXICO 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESKMTATIVn 

Tuesday,  May  3. 1983 

•  Mx.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  enter  into  today's  Comokessioit- 
AL  Record  an  exceptional  speech  writ- 
ten by  a  New  Mexican  high  school  stu- 
dent, Mr.  Kevin  D.  Shahan. 

Mr.  Shahan  wrote  this  speech  for 
the  annual  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest.  It  was  the 
winning  speech  in  New  Mexico.  I  am 
pleased  to  submit  this  speech  and 
hope  you  enjoy  it  as  much  as  I  have. 

The  speech  follows: 

How  do  we  know  that  the  children  of 
today  will  become  the  g(x>d  productive  citi- 
zens of  tomorrow?  (Dan  we  be  sure  that  the 
hopes  and  dreams  of  America's  youth  will 
continue  to  expand  the  principles  of  this 
great  country?  I  believe  American  heritage 
guarantees  it! 

To  prove  my  point,  let  me  utilize  your 
imagination  for  a  few  minutes  and  let's  pre- 
tend to  plant  a  field  of  com.  First,  we  must 
have  good  vigorous  com  seed  to  put  into  the 
God-given  soil.  The  outer  covering  or  huU  of 
the  kernel  dies,  so  that  the  germ  or  young 
embryo  com  plant  may  spring  forth.  The 
rest  of  the  kernel  is  made  up  of  starch  that 
provides  the  young  plant  with  its  first  food 
as  it  begins  to  grow  and  put  down  roots. 
Now  the  good  com  seed  is  like  our  forefa- 
thers who  took  pride  in  being  Americans. 
They  helped  the  country  and  its  people  sur- 
vive many  challenges  and  hardships— in- 
cluding dangers  in  the  wilderness,  wars, 
social  turmoil,  and  economic  depressions. 
They  set  about  establishing  a  government, 
created  the  Constitution  with  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  expanded  Into  new  frontiers  and 
shaped  a  lutlon  with  a  strong  spirit  and 
hard  work.  They  gave  their  lives  so  that 
their  descendants  might  be  bom  into  a 
nation  dedicated  to  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy, freedom  under  Goid,  equality,  and  op- 
portunity for  all. 

The  new  com  plants  represent  America's 
youth,  rooted  well  in  our  pioneer  heritage, 
reaching  out  for  nourishment  and  growth, 
basking  in  the  sim  of  (3od's  blessings. 

When  our  com  field  is  up,  we  then  must 
cultivate  and  water  and  protect  the  tender 
plants  from  weeds.  The  cultivator  is  democ- 
racy. Watering  represents  education:  there- 
fore, democracy  and  education  work  hand  in 
hand.  A  democracy  needs  educated  citizens 
who  can  think  for  themselves.  They  must  be 
able  to  vote  intelligently  and  make  decisions 
on  important  issues.  Education  can 
strengthen  democracy  by  teaching  students 
how  to  think  and  not  what  to  think. 

The  weeds  represent  a  dictatorship  or  any 
rule  by  force  that  ignores  moral  and  human 
issues.  Democracy  clears  them  away  so  they 
do  not  rob  the  youth  of  their  heritage  of 
freedom  and  equality. 

Soon  our  com  plants  become  young  stalks 
and  reach  up  and  out  for  the  opportunity  to 
mature  and  produce  more  com.  So  also  is 
the  youth  of  today  looking  for  their  oppor- 
tunity and  no  other  country  offers  more  op- 
portunity than  America.  The  opportunities 
that  await  today's  youth  are  increased 
standards  of  living,  more  educational  advan- 
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tMges.  automation,  advancement  in  science 
bringing  better  health  and  longer  lives. 

Our  Imaginary  field  of  com  has  produced 
perfectly  because  It  has  had  all  the  advan- 
tages and  necessities  for  growth. 

The  youth  of  America  has  all  the  same  ad- 
vantages. A  history  and  heritage  that  set  in 
motion  and  produced  the  principles  of  this 
great  coimtry:  democracy,  education,  and 
the  opportunity  for  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

An  unknown  author  once  wrote: 

"If  freedom  is  a  great  stream,  reddened  by 
the  blood  of  the  millions  who  have  died  for 
it,  hindered  by  snags  and  backwaters  which 
must  be  constantly  cleared  out.  rushing 
toward  what  end  we  do  not  yet  know,  may 
not  the  clear  springs  of  this  great  free  river 
lie  in  the  artless  dreaming  of  a  child?" 

I  believe  I  have  shown  that  this  great 
nation  produces  responsible  youth.  New 
ideas,  new  inventions,  and  dreams  of  a 
better  way  lie  in  the  productive  minds  of 
today's  youth— and  therein  lies  America's 
strength.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Is  this  truly  promoting  venture  opportuni- 
ty for  the  small  businessman?  The  SBA's 
decisions  for  providing  loan  guarantees  are 
strongly  influenced  by  political  pressures. 
Small  businesses  are  generally  operated  as  a 
proprietorship,  and  therefore  do  not  have 
the  heavy  political  power  wielded  by  corpo- 
rations and  big  businessmen. 

In  a  recent  survey,  it  was  found  that 
among  small  businessmen,  the  actual 
number  who  have  had  dealings  with  the 
SBA  was  barely  1  percent  of  all  small  busi- 
nesses. Most  other  businessmen  have  only 
heard  of  the  SBA  through  scandals  and  mis- 
uses reported  In  the  newspapers. 

The  question  remains:  Is  small  business 
being  represented  and  protected  by  the 
agency  designed  for  that  purpose,  or  is  the 
SBA  another  agency  established  by  govern- 
ment to  boggle  the  minds  of  small  business- 
men by  creating  endless  mounds  of  paper- 
work Just  to  create  more  biu-eaucratic 
Jobs?* 
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ARMENIAN  MARTYRS'  DAY 


HON.  VIN  WEBER 

onamnsoTA 

nf  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Mi- 
chael Henle  of  Marshall,  Minn.,  has 
posed  some  important  issues  for  Con- 
gress to  consider  when  we  enact  legis- 
lation designed  to  assist  small  busi- 
ness. I  believe  that  we  must  curb  the 
abuses  in  the  program  pointed  out  by 
Mr.    Henle    and   look    to    legislation 
which  does  not  adversely  affect  small 
business  in  the  future. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Does  oiur  federal  government,  by  creating 
more  agencies  to  help  the  small  business,  ac- 
tually hurt  small  business? 

In  1953,  Congress  esUbllshed  the  Small 
Btislness  Administration  (SBA)  "to  aid, 
counsel,  assist,  protect,  and  to  preserve  free 
competitive  enterprise." 

Thirty  years  later,  the  SBA  is  a  large  ad- 
ministrative agency,  but  it  often  shows  little 
concern  for  the  real  problems  of  small  busi- 
ness. 

Statistics  show  that  our  economy  is  made 
up  of  more  than  13  million  small  businesses. 
They  create  more  than  half  of  our  nation's 
goods  and  services,  and  provide  50  to  87  per- 
cent of  all  new  jobs. 

In  contrast  to  these  statistics,  the  federal 
govenunent  awarded  only  3.5  percent  of  its 
research  and  development  grants  in  1979  to 
small  business.  In  1981,  small  business  re- 
ceived only  21.6  percent  of  the  total  pro- 
curement purchases  by  the  government, 
even  though  it  makes  up  50  percent  of  our 
business  economy.  In  truth,  the  SBA  has 
been  ineffective  in  promoting  fair  treatment 
of  small  business  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

The  SBA  has  the  iwwer  to  provide  loan 
guarantees.  The  purpose  of  these  loan  guar- 
antees is  to  create  venture  capital  for  small 
business,  but  many  of  these  loans  are  mis- 
used. A  few  examples  include  the  SBA  loans 
toward  promoting  rock  concerts,  the  fund- 
ing of  X-rated  movie  houses  and  also  a 
chain  of  homosexually  oriented  Turkish 
bitf*'"'"'**.  in  southern  CaUf omla. 


HON.  MARTY  RUSSO 

or  ILLINOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
recently  observed  the  13th  congres- 
sional recognition  of  Martyrs'  Day  in 
memory  of  the  1.5  million  Christian 
men,  women,  and  children  who  died  in 
that  awful  year  of  1915.  when  a  final 
solution  was  arrived  at  on  the  Armeni- 
an question  by  the  gluttonous  Otto- 
man Empire.  On  that  infamous  day  of 
April  24  it  began.  Armenians  in 
Turkey  were  arrested  and  later  deport- 
ed to  various  parts  of  that  country- 
only  to  be  executed  there.  For  years 
prior  to  this  the  brave  people  of  Arme- 
nia, the  first  Christian  nation,  were 
beaten,  starved,  executed,  suffering 
persecution  almost  unparalleled  in 
modem  history.  This  because  they 
were  an  obstacle  to  the  Ottoman  con- 
cept of  a  pure  state  of  Islam. 

Such  brutality  and  inhumanity  must 
be  recalled  to  remind  ourselves  of 
what  is  possible  in  a  supposedly  civil- 
ized world.  We  must  conunemorate 
Martyrs'  Day  in  recognition  of  the  mil- 
lions of  murdered  Armenians  because 
Justice  has  never  been  served  here.  We 
owe  this  debt  to  those  who  did  survive 
this  catastrophe  and  who  preserved 
their  traditions  and  faith.  Their  con- 
tributions have  enriched  the  commu- 
nities and  nations  in  which  they 
reside. 

There  is  the  power  of  evil  and  the 
power  of  good  in  the  world.  Martjo^' 
Day  serves  to  remind  us  that  even  the 
most  blatant  evil  could  not  wipe  out 
the  good  of  the  Armenian  people.  As 
we  remember  those  who  died  and  pay 
tribute  to  the  Armenian  people,  we  do 
so  with  a  sense  of  renewal  and  rededi- 
cation  to  the  principles  of  justice,  to 
courage,  to  hope.* 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

oriacHiOAic 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  very  pleased  that  the  House 
has  passed  H.R.  723.  a  bill  I  introduced 
for  the  relief  of  Marsha  D.  Christo- 
pher, one  of  my  constituents.  My  col- 
leagues have  taken  an  important  step 
toward  remedying  the  injustice  Mrs. 
Christopher  has  suffered,  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  follow  swiftly  in  our 
path. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  special 
gratitude  to  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  who  as 
chairman  of  the  Administrative  Law 
Subcommittee,  has  given  this  bill  very 
careful  consideration  and  expeditious 
treatment.  Without  Chairman  Hall's 
concern  and  his  conviction  that  Mrs. 
Christopher  deserves  relief  from  the 
normal  workings  of  the  law  which 
have  affected  her  so  adversely,  today's 
action  would  not  have  been  possible. 

Mrs.  Christopher,  the  mother  of  five 
children,  was  a  temporary  letter  carri- 
er who.  through  the  contributory  neg- 
ligence of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service,  was 
mauled  by  a  vicious  dog  and  horribly 
disfigured.  Mrs.  Christopher  was 
awarded  workers'  compensation  by  the 
Labor  Department,  but  because  she  re- 
ceived a  settlement  from  the  dog's 
owner,  the  Labor  Department  later  re- 
duced her  award  by  nearly  $40,000. 
This  reduction  left  Mrs.  Christopher 
with  totally  inadequate  compensation 
for  her  pain  and  suffering,  disfigure- 
ment, loss  of  work,  future  psychologi- 
cal and  emplojrment  problems,  and  the 
trauma  of  14  surgical  repair  oper- 
ations. 

H.R.  723.  which  the  House  passed 
today,  would  suspend  the  operation  of 
5  U.S.C.  8132,  which  compels  the  re- 
duction of  Federal  workers'  compensa- 
tion awards  where  a  settlement  is  ob- 
tained from  a  third  party  tort  feasor. 
The  Treasury  would  be  directed  to 
repay  to  Mrs.  Christopher  the  portion 
of  her  workers'  compensation  award 
which  she  returned  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment, as  well  as  the  amount  by 
which  her  subsequent  compensation 
payments  have  been  reduced. 

As  I  said  at  the  time  I  introduced 
this  legislation.  H.R.  723  is  only  the 
second  private  bill  I  have  introduced 
in  almost  two  decades  of  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  think  that 
provides  some  measure  of  how  strong- 
ly I  feel  about  the  unfairness  of  the 
Government's  treatment  of  Mrs. 
Christopher  and  how  strongly  I  feel 
about  her  suffering  and  misfortune. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  approving 
this  legislation.* 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or  MAssACHUsnrs 

in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  3. 1983 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
past  few  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  have  consistently  spoken 
out  in  support  of  one  particular  Feder- 
al nutrition  program  which  to  me  has 
been  exceptional.  This  program  is 
known  as  WIC,  the  women,  infants, 
and  childrens  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram. This  excellent  program  provides 
nutritious  food  and  nutrition  training 
to  low-income  mothers  and  their  chil- 
dren—up to  5  years  of  age— who  are 
also  high  medical  risks.  In  a  Harvard 
University  study,  WIC  was  shown  to 
save  $3  In  direct  medical  costs  for  each 
$1  spent  on  the  program.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  its  documented  success  and  cost  ef- 
fectiveness, this  program  has  continu- 
ously been  attacked  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration with  budget  cuts  and  pro- 
grammatic changes.  This  year  has 
been  no  exception,  funding  cuts  are 
again  proposed  for  WIC.  The  follow- 
ing article  on  WIC,  from  the  May  1, 
1983,  Washington  Post,  was  written  by 
my  good  friend  Dr.  Jean  Mayer,  presi- 
dent of  Tufts  University  and  Jeanne 
Goldberg,  R.D.  These  two  individuals 
are  certainly  well  known  by  many  of 
us,  as  well  as  throughout  this  country, 
as  leading  experts  on  nutrition.  Their 
article  best  describes  this  outstanding 
program  and  the  need  for  our  support 
for  full  funding  for  WIC: 

NOTRITION 

Of  all  the  silly  ways  to  budget,  cutting 
back  on  pennies  that  save  pounds  is  the  silli- 
est. Yet  once  again,  the  administration  has 
sent  Congress  a  proposal  that  skimps  on  the 
WIC  program.  The  decision  will  be  made 
very  soon.  One  of  us  (Dr.  Mayer)  recently 
testified  twice  on  the  program  before  con- 
gressional committees. 

WIC  stands  for  Women,  Infants  and  Chil- 
dren. Of  the  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
grams that  benefit  children.  WIC  Is  the  best 
documented  for  effectiveness.  The  program 
provides  food  packages  for  low-income  preg- 
nant and  lactating  women.  Infants  and  chil- 
dren up  to  5  years  old  who  are  determined 
by  physicians,  nutritionists,  nurses  and 
other  health  professionals  to  be  at  risk  be- 
cause of  low  Incomes  and  inadequate  nutri- 
tion. 

Pregnant  women  and  fast-growing  Infants 
and  children  need  an  especially  nutritious 
diet.  (Most  of  the  participants  in  WIC  are 
getting  food  stamps,  but  for  them,  it  is  not 
enough.)  The  WIC  food  packages  provide 
those  foods  that  are  especially  necessary: 
iron-fortified  infant  formula,  infant  cereals, 
milk,  cheese,  eggs,  iron-fortified  breakfast 
cereal,  fruit  and  vegetable  Juices  high  In  vi- 
tamin C,  dry  beans  and  peas,  and  peanut 
butter. 

However,  WIC  is  far  more  than  a  supple- 
mental feeding  program.  Along  with  foods, 
it  stresses  health  care  and  nutrition  educa- 
tion. Put  them  aU  together,  they  spell 
healthier  mothers  and  healthier  children. 

Evaluation  studies  have  shown  a  reduced 
incidence  of  anemia,  improved  growth  pat- 
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terns  for  Infants  and  children,  increased 
levels  of  immunization,  more  mothers 
breast-feeding  and  better  dietary  patterns  in 
the  women  who  participate  in  WIC. 

Most  important  is  the  evidence  that  more 
women  on  WIC  have  an  acceptable  weight 
gain  during  pregnancy,  and  that  their 
infant  mortality  rates  are  lower.  Low-birth- 
weight  and  premature  infants  are  the  most 
vulnerable  to  death  In  early  infancy  and.  if 
they  survive,  to  physical  handicaps  such  as 
blindness  and  deafness  or  to  mental  retarda- 
tion. Women  who  eat  a  poor  diet  during 
pregnancy  and  do  not  gain  enough  weight 
are  the  most  likely  to  have  premature  or 
very  small  babies  (under  5H  poimds  at 
term). 

There  is  an  almost  50  percent  reduction  in 
the  number  of  babies  with  low  birth  weights 
bom  to  mothers  who  were  enrolled  in  WIC 
more  than  three  months  before  delivery. 
One  study  has  found  that  children  bom  to 
WIC  mothers  had  IQs  about  16  points 
higher  and  fewer  behavioral  problems  than 
their  older  brothers  and  sisters  who  had 
been  put  in  WIC  after  they  were  a  year  old. 

The  studies  show  that  every  dollar  spent 
on  the  WIC  food  packages  can  save  as  much 
as  $3  in  immediate  medical  costs.  Funding  a 
WIC  participant  through  pregnancy  runs  to 
about  $50.  At  this  point  the  cost  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  extended  care  in  a  neonatal  unit 
could  come  to  $40,000. 

In  oiur  own  state  of  Massachusetts,  the 
cost  of  lifetime  care  for  a  retarded  person  is 
now  between  $2  million  and  $3  million.  In 
Louisiana,  the  potential  savings  in  educa- 
tional expenditures  for  "learning  disabled" 
children  had  been  estimated  at  over  $3.5 
mlUion  a  year.  Then  there  are  the  uncalcu- 
lated  costs  to  the  nation  of  lost  taxes  and 
production  from  fully  competent,  healthy 
adult  citizens. 

It  takes  very  few  of  the  dollars  saved  to 
pay  for  the  WIC  program.  Just  as  it  does  not 
take  many  complications  of  measles  to  pay 
for  the  preventive  innoculations.  Yet  in  the 
past  two  years,  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed severe  funding  cuts  for  WIC.  Con- 
gress has  kept  funding  steady,  but  with  in- 
flation even  this  means  a  significant  reduc- 
tion. This  fiscal  year,  the  administration  is 
asking  only  for  the  amount  authorized  by 
Congress  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  contents  of  the  food  pacluige  are 
mandated  by  law.  If  food  prices  keep  rising, 
say  by  5  percent,  then  5  percent  of  the  par- 
ticipants will  have  to  be  dropped.  Thou- 
sands of  eligible  women  and  children  are  al- 
ready on  the  waiting  list. 

This  is  ridiculous.  Let's  ask  our  senators 
and  representatives  to  stop  wasting  money 
and  give  full  funding  to  WIC  and  the  food 
stamp  program  that  supports  it.  Our  most 
precious  asset  is  the  nation's  children.  Help- 
ing them  is  not  only  important  to  the  na- 
tion's pocketlxwk.  It  is  also  important  to 
our  national  future — and  to  our  national 
conscience.* 


WE  NEED  TEETH  IN  OUR  TRADE 
POLICY 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OP  ILLIHOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
discussions  with  my  constituents,  I  am 
constantly  being  made  aware  anew  of 
the  cost  to  our  Nation's  businesses  and 
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economy  of  our  current  trade  policy. 
We  have  enabled  foreign  firms,  par- 
ticularly Japanese  firms,  to  trample 
domestic  businesses,  diverting  custom- 
ers through  trade  tactics  that  amotmt 
to  conspiracies  to  destroy  domestic 
competition.  In  well-organized  assaults 
on  American  markets,  Japanese  firms 
have  a  history  of  undercutting  Ameri- 
can competitors,  charging  prices  so 
low  that  our  companies  cannot  reason- 
ably compete.  This  tactic  drives  do- 
mestic firms  out  of  business  or  forces 
sales  to  Japanese  firms. 

One  could  argue  that  this  is  the  free 
market  and  it  benefits  American  con- 
sumers if  this  were  the  whole  story. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  only  the  first 
chapter.  Once  American  competition 
has  been  eliminated,  prices  rise,  and 
rise,  and  rise,  completely  offsetting 
any  previous  benefits  to  consumers. 
With  no  competition,  J^>anese  firms 
have  a  captive  market,  the  result  of 
our  self -destructive  trade  policies.  This 
has  happened  in  too  many  industries- 
auto,  motorcycle,  electronics,  televi- 
sion, steel. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  free  trade, 
but  not  foolish  trade.  While  we  have 
maintained  very  open  markets.  Japan 
has  not  opened  its  markets  in  recipro- 
cal fashion.  We  are  sacrificing  our  Na- 
tion's industries  to  a  policy  harking 
back  to  the  days  when  America  stood 
alone  in  trading  strength  and  could 
afford  to  go  more  than  halfway  to 
meet  our  trading  partners.  We  need  to 
relinquish  the  role  of  indulgent  big 
daddy  of  international  trade  and  es- 
tablish policies  that  reflect  the  reali- 
ties of  trade  today  and  that  establish 
America  as  an  equal  trading  partner. 

The  time  has  come  to  reevaluate  the 
GATT.  which  hamstrings  American 
industry  and  provides  inadequate,  im- 
potent mechanisms  for  redressing 
trade  violations.  We  need  to  put  teeth 
into  our  responses  to  trade  violations, 
and  we  need  to  establish  equitable 
ground  rules  to  begin  with. 

Finally,  we  must  negotiate  with 
Japan  a  more  equitable  exchange  rela- 
tionship between  the  yen  and  the 
dollar.  The  extreme  undervaluation  of 
the  yen  vis-A-vis  the  dollar  reflects  the 
actions  of  the  Japanese  Government 
to  discourage  the  free  flow  of  yen  out- 
side the  country.  Restrictions  placed 
on  the  use  of  the  yen  in  international 
trade  reduce  its  value  and  artificially 
raise  the  relative  value  of  the  dollar.  . 
This  further  impedes  fair  trade  and 
aggravates  the  unfair  trade  advantage 
realized  by  Japan. 

I  urge  the  administration  and  my 
colleagues  in  both  Houses  to  reconsid- 
er our  role  in  international  trade.  We 
should  not  be  content  to  be  less  than 
equal  trading  partners,  and  we  should 
not  stand  for  continued  infringements 
on  our  trading  rights.* 
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LOVINOTON  HIGH  WHJXJATS 

HON.JOESKEEN 

OriRWHSZICO 
nf  THE  HOOSC  or  RSPRKSKMTATTVZS 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
nation  where  tbe  biggest  underdogs 
often  succeed  and  are  encouraged  to 
do  so.  I  would  like  to  point  out  a  suc- 
cessful underdog  that  everyone  in  my 
district  is  proud  of. 

The  liOvington  High  School  Wildcats 
were  Invited  to  participate  in  the  New 
Mexico  SUte  AAA  BasketbaU  Touma- 
m«it.  Possessing  a  record  of  11  wins 
and  14  losses  prior  to  the  tournament, 
many  felt  that  the  WUdcats  had  no 
business  playing  in  the  State  tourna- 
ment. However,  Lovington  High  dis- 
played their  enormous  will  to  succeed 
by  defeating  three  heavily  favored 
teams  In  the  basketball  playoffs.  On 
behaU  of  the  people  of  Lovington  and 
my  district,  I  join  in  congratulating 
this  team  for  their  tremendous  accom- 
plishments.* 
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struction  and  devastation  of  a  people 
cannot  be  allowed  to  continue,  regard- 
less of  what  President  Reagan  says  the 
results  will  be. 

Following  Is  an  editorial  from  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News,  on  Friday. 
April  29,  1983,  In  this  matter.  I  think 
the  points  made  in  the  editorial  are 
very  valid  and  I  feel  that  my  col- 
leagues will  find  it  both  Interesting 
and  informative. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Salvaging  El  Salvados 
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SALVAGING  EL  SALVADOR 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

opcAurounA 

m  THB  HOUSB  or  REPRBSKHTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  President  Reagan 
addressed  a  joint  session  of  Congress 
to  explain  his  rationale  lor  present 
U.S.  foreign  policy  with  respect  to 
Central  America.  After  listening  to  his 
testimony,  and  studying  it  carefully 
afterwards,  I  cannot  help  but  note  the 
striking  similarities  between  his  re- 
marks and  those  given  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  reasons  for  our  involve- 
ment in  Vietnam. 

Like  Vietnam,  the  problems  in  El 
Salvador  have  been  brewing  for  many 
long  years.  They  cannot  be  solved  by 
more  weapons  and  more  fighting.  This 
conflict  was  not  suddenly  brought 
about  because  of  an  influx  of  weapons, 
nor  because  of  the  supposed  influence 
of  the  Nicaraguans  on  the  guerrillas. 
President  Reagan  appears  to  be  falling 
into  the  same  traps  which  caught 
President  Johnson  and  President 
Nixon  in  Vietnam:  If  only  they  have  a 
little  more  military  aid;  if  only  we  send 
them  a  few  more  military  advisers;  if 
only. 

The  conflict  in  El  Salvador  began  as 
a  direct  result  of  huge  inequities  in 
that  society— thousands  of  people 
living  in  abject  poverty,  with  10  per- 
cent of  the  population  controlling  90 
percent  of  the  land  and  the  wealth. 
This  imbalance  can  only  be  resolved 
through  many  years  of  constant 
effort.  The  best  solution  at  this  time  is 
to  begin  negotiations  between  all  par- 
ties involved  in  the  conflict.  This  de- 


The  Great  Communicator  put  on  a  great 
performance  Wednesday  night;  with  hte 
usual  verbal  brilliance,  he  drew  together  the 
most  cogent  arguments  yet  advanced  for 
stepping  up  U.S.  aid  to  the  beleaguered  Sal- 
vadoran  military.  Yet  he  still  failed  to  con- 
vlnoe. 

Three  propositions  underlay  his  plea  for 
$110  million  In  supplemental  aid:  the  notion 
that  "the  national  security  of  aU  the  Ameri- 
cas Is  at  stake  In  Central  America":  the  as- 
sumption that  "our  credlbUlty  would  col- 
lapse" If  we  withdrew  our  aid;  and  a  feeling 
of  "moral  duty"  to  help  the  Salvadorans 
decide  their  future  free  of  coercion  from 
armed  guerrillas.  OiUy  the  third  proposition 
really  carries  weight,  but  Reagan's  continu- 
ing policies  jeopardize  the  chances  of  realiz- 
ing such  a  future. 

United  SUtes  seciirity  la  not  at  stake  in  El 
Salvador.  Reagan's  claims  to  the  contrary 
will  not  change  the  fact.  Whatever  happens 
in  El  Salvador,  the  Soviets  already  have  a 
base  in  nearby  Cuba  and  a  friend  (but  not  a 
puppet)  in  Nicaragua;  the  addition  of  tiny 
El  Salvador  to  the  Soviet  camp  would  be  un- 
comfortable but  not  of  paramount  conse- 
quence. That  country  doesn't  even  face  onto 
the  Caribbean,  the  sea  whose  military  sig- 
nificance Reagan  stressed  at  length  during 
the  speech. 

A  Soviet-backed  revolt  in  Panama  or 
Mexico  might  be  a  different  story,  but  revo- 
lutions caimot  succeed  where  social  condi- 
tions don't  permit.  Neither  country  faces 
the  extremes  of  poverty  or  social  injustice 
that  bred  violence  in  El  Salvador.  U.S.  secu- 
rity would  be  better  served  by  shoring  up 
our  important  friends,  and  pursuing  a  diplo- 
matic rapprochement  with  Cuba  and  Nica- 
ragua to  lure  them  out  of  the  Soviet  camp, 
rather  than  financing  a  fruitless  war  In  El 
Salvador. 

Nor  is  American  credibility  on  the  line— 
except  as  Reagan  puts  it  there  by  his  insist- 
ence on  backing  a  corrupt  and  vicious  Junta 
whose  soldiers  have  at  best  a  mercenau-y's 
commitment  to  their  struggle.  The  blind  de- 
termination to  pursue  mistakes  to  their 
bitter  end  In  the  name  of  credlbUlty  was  the 
salient  feative  of  the  Vietnam  disaster.  Our 
allies  warned  us  then  that  the  pursuit  of 
misplaced  goals  would  weaken  their  faith  in 
us,  not  strengthen  it.  Today  our  allies  in  the 
region— Mexico,  Venezuela.  Panama  and  Co- 
lombia—plead with  us  to  sponsor  negotia- 
tions rather  than  continue  fighting.  By  ig- 
noring them  we  truly  cast  doubt  on  our 
wisdom  and  good  sense. 

A  quick  pullout,  even  at  the  expense  of  a 
Marxist  victory,  would  be  better  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  United  SUtes.  and 
many  Salvadorans,  than  infinite  prolonga- 
tion of  the  bloody  conflict.  But  there  is  an 
alternative,  a  compromise  of  little  risk,  that 
would  give  peace  a  chance.  Congress  should 
give  Reagan  a  fraction  of  his  aid  request— 
the  $30  million  already  passed  by  the  House 
foreign     operations     subcommittee— along 


with  an  ultimatum:  No  further  aid  wUl  be 
forthcoming  until  he  seriously  pursues  a 
military  oeaae-flre  and  negotiations  among 
the  warring  parties,  with  participaUon  from 
neighboring  sUtes. 

The  system  has  reached  an  impaase.  Con- 
gress can't  make  or  Implement  foreign 
policy,  but  neither  can  It  permit  the  admin- 
istration to  recklessly  throw  millions  of  dol- 
lars down  the  drain  on  a  no-wln  policy.  The 
administration's  own  mUitary  studies— long 
suppressed  from  public  view— confirm  the 
hopelessness  of  ever  salvaging  the  military 
situation.  The  Salvadoran  military  Is  too 
corrupt  and  unmotivated,  the  guerrillas  too 
popular  and  clever,  for  the  civil  war  to  be 
won  on  the  ground. 

Distasteful  as  it  may  be  to  negotiate  with 
Marxist  guerrillas,  no  other  course  offers  as 
much  hope  of  bringing  the  bloodshed  to  an 
end  and  perhaps— just  perhaps-giving  the 
Salvadoran  people  another  chance  at  politi- 
cal self-determination.  In  a  country  that  has 
never  known  democracy,  that  is  a  big  11.  But 
it's  a  chance  worth  pursuing. 

This  compromise  won't  be  easy  to  impose 
on  the  administration.  The  White  House  ap- 
proaches the  idea  of  negotiating  with  the  El 
Salvador  guerrillas  much  as  it  did  the  idea 
of  negotiating  arms  control  with  the  Sovi- 
ets—reluctantly, and  then  only  as  a  propa- 
ganda maneuver  to  defuse  growing  public 
dissatisfaction  with  its  unyielding  stance. 

The  president's  nomination  Thursday  of 
former  Sen.  Richard  Stone,  also  a  former 
registered  foreign  agent  for  the  right-wing 
government  of  Guatemala,  as  his  new  am- 
bassador at  large  to  Central  America,  offers 
little  encouragement  that  Reagan  seriously 
intends  to  seek  a  diplomatic  solution  in  tbe 
war-torn  region. 

As  one  high  administration  official  told 
The  New  York  Times,  "The  feeling  never 
was  that  we  could  negotiate  an  agreement 
on  El  Salvador  or  Nicaragua.  Notwithstand- 
ing, we  decided  in  February  that  we  needed 
to  move  on  the  diplomatic  side  to  deflect 
the  perception  of  our  only  going  for  a  mili- 
tary solution." 

President  Reagan  promised  In  his  speech 
to  "lend  U.S.  support  to  the  efforts  of  re- 
gional governments  to  bring  peace  to  this 
troubled  area  .  .  ."  Yet  only  two  months 
ago  he  slapped  down  the  hawkish  assistant 
secretary  of  state  for  Latin  America, 
Thomas  Endera.  for  proposing  just  such  ne- 
gotiations. Secretary  of  Stete  George  Shults 
specifically  rejected  pleas  for  international 
talks  during  his  recent  trip  to  Mexico.  Con- 
gressional arm  twisting  will  be  essential, 
therefore,  to  ensure  that  the  administra- 
tion's new  commitment  to  negotiations  goes 
beyond  mere  rhetoric. 

A  compromise  cap  on  further  aid  should 
especially  appeal  to  Congress,  by  limiting 
America's  commitment  to  the  struggle  while 
denying  the  administration  an  easy  political 
Issue  in  1984  over  "who  lost  El  Salvador."  El 
Salvador,  needless  to  say,  is  not,  and  never 
was,  ours  to  lose.  What  the  White  House 
risks  losing  by  ite  ctirrent  course  is  not  that 
country,  or  our  own  national  security,  but 
our  reputation  for  decency,  fair  dealing  and 
plain  common  sense.* 
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FOUR  BRAVE  BOY  SCOUTS 
HONORED  FOR  SAVING  A  LIFE 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

or  mw  JMUBT 

nr  TBS  HOTTSK  or  RKPRBSBfTATIVIS 

Tuetday,  May  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  BCr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  this  afternoon  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  the 
courage,  resolve,  and  poise  exhibited 
by  a  group  of  Boy  Scouts  in  New 
Jersey  who  were  responsible  for  saving 
the  life  of  one  of  their  fellow  Scouts. 

The  account  of  their  heroic  efforts 
was  brought  to  my  attention  by  their 
Scoutmaster.  Tom  Kilkenny  of  Boy 
Scout  Troop  10,  in  South  Orange.  N.J. 

On  the  afternoon  of  February  6, 
1983.  Andrew  Plerson.  Mario  Piccinlnl. 
David  Wilms,  and  John  Germann,  all 
age  13,  and  John's  first  cousin,  Timo- 
thy Germann,  age  11,  were  hiking  in 
South  Mountain  Reservation  at  about 
2  p.m.  It  had  begun  snowing.  They 
had  paused  above  Hemlock  Falls  for  a 
rest,  and  were  seated,  talking,  about  IS 
feet  from  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Timo- 
thy got  up  and  started  to  walk  around. 
He  was  about  10  feet  from  the  edge, 
examining  some  ice  formations,  when 
he  slipped  and  fell.  The  spot  where  he 
fell  was  icy  and  sloped  toward  the 
cliff.  He  began  sliding,  desperately 
trying  to  grasp  anything  solid.  He  slid 
10  feet  to  the  precipice,  and  his  mo- 
mentum carried  him  over.  He  feU  ap- 
proximately 35  feet,  apparently  strik- 
ing a  protrusion  in  the  cliff  face  on 
the  way  down. 

The  other  boys  scrambled  to  Tim's 
side.  They  found  him  unconscious. 
Isring  face  down  on  the  ice  that  cov- 
ered the  pool  at  the  base  of  the  falls. 
The  impact  of  the  fall  had  forced  his 
head  through  the  ice  and  his  face  was 
down  in  the  water.  Although  their 
hike  was  not  an  official  Scout  func- 
tion, all  five  boys  are  members  of 
troop  10.  BSA.  sponsored  by  Our  Lady 
of  Sorrows  Church.  The  four  older 
boys  put  their  first  aid  knowledge  to 
work  at  once.  Andrew  was  not  even  all 
the  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  falls 
when  it  became  obvious  that  Tim  was 
seriously  injured  and  would  require 
medical  assistance. 

Andrew  went  immediately  for  help, 
talcing  the  shorter,  cross-country  route 
in  what  were  now  near-blizzard  condi- 
tions. He  went  to  Gruning's  Restau- 
rant, a  distance  of  about  IV*  miles, 
knowing  there  was  a  phone  there. 
Mario  helped  the  other  boys  pull  Tim 
out  of  the  water  and  off  the  ice,  then 
went  back  up  to  the  top  of  the  cliff 
and  to  the  road  to  flag  down  a  car— 
which  he  did  hoping  that  he  could  get 
to  a  phone  faster  than  Andrew.  The 
two  boys  arrived  at  Gruning's  at  about 
the  same  time.  They  called  the  South 
Orange  Police,  who  told  them  that 
Maplewood  took  care  of  the  reserva- 
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tion.  They  then  called  Bfaplewood  and 
the  first  aid  squad  was  soon  on  its  way. 

When  David  and  John  got  Tim  off 
the  ice,  they  realized  that  he  was  not 
breathing.  Knowing  that  this  could 
lead  to  brain  damage  or  even  death, 
they  instituted  the  correct  procedures 
to  get  Tim's  breathing  started  again, 
laying  him  down  and  hyperextending 
his  neck  by  tilting  his  head  back  to 
open  the  airway.  They  found  his  Jaws 
were  locked,  so  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  resuscitate  him.  After  a  few 
seconds,  however,  his  Jaws  unlocked 
and  he  began  to  breath.  The  two  res- 
cuers took  off  their  Jackets  and  placed 
them  over  and  under  Tim  to  keep  him 
warm  and  to  help  ward  off  shock. 
David  put  his  gloves  on  the  injured 
boy.  Tim  regained  consciousness  after 
a  little  while,  and  the  boys  kept  talk- 
ing to  him  to  keep  him  from  slipping 
into  imconsciousness  again.  During 
this  entire  time,  snow  continued  to  fall 
heavily. 

By  the  time  police,  the  Maplewood 
first  aid  squad  and  the  St.  Barnabas 
Hospital  paramedics  arrived,  almost  an 
hour  had  elapsed  since  Tim  fell.  He 
was  taken  to  St.  Barnabas,  where  he 
was  given  emergency  treatment,  had 
his  spleen  removed  in  emergency  sur- 
gery the  next  day.  and  proceeded  to 
make  a  remarkable  recovery.  On 
liCarch  7.  only  a  month  and  a  day  after 
his  accident,  he  returned  to  school- 
though  with  a  cast  on  his  arm.  Tim.  by 
the  way,  is  a  sixth  grader  at  South 
Orange  Middle  School.  The  other  boys 
are  in  the  eighth  grade  at  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows. 

While  Tim  was  in  the  emergency 
room,  the  paramedics  from  St.  Barna- 
bas told  his  mother.  Mrs.  Mary  Jones, 
several  times  that  the  timely  applica- 
tion of  first  aid  by  Tim's  companions 
was  responsible  for  saving  her  son's 
life. 

The  medics  also  took  the  other  boys 
to  St.  Barnabas  to  check  them  over. 
They  found  that  David  had  incipient 
frostbite  on  his  face  from  being  out  in 
the  cold  so  long,  but  it  was  treated  and 
found  not  to  be  serious.  John  Ger- 
mann missed  several  days  of  school 
due  to  a  severe  cold  he  caught  during 
the  episode. 

The  efforts  of  these  brave  young 
men  has  earned  them  nominations  for 
the  prestigious  Scout  Lifesaving 
Award,  which  I  feel  they  will  surely  re- 
ceive. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  this  remarkable 
story  with  the  Members  of  this  House 
in  order  that  you  may  Join  me  in 
paying  tribute  to  these  courageous 
young  men.  I  believe  their  quick,  effec- 
tive action  in  the  face  of  tragedy  re- 
flects well  upon  their  parents  and 
troop  10.  As  an  Eagle  Scout  myself. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  attest  to  the  fact 
that  Scouting  teaches  a  young  man 
not  only  to  be  willing  but  also  to  be 
able  to  assist  a  victim  in  an  emergency 
situation.  All  Scouts  are  taught  to  "be 
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prepared."  I  am  proud  that  these 
Scouts  have  lived  up  to  the  high 
standards  and  ideals  of  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  They  deserve  our  praise 
and  honor  for  a  Job  well  done.* 


PUBUC  LIBRARY  SERVICES 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  nxnou 

ni  THX  HOUSE  or  RKPRXSEHTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  May  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  reauthorize 
and  amend  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  (USCA).  Over  the 
past  2  years  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postsecondary  Education  has  held  a 
series  of  hearings  across  the  Nation  on 
the  impact  of  LSCA  on  public  librar- 
ies. Over  200  witnesses  testified  and 
each  of  them  expressed  strong  support 
for  the  act.  At  the  same  time  we  re- 
ceived excellent  recommendations  on 
needed  changes.  It  became  clear 
during  the  hearings  that  libraries  play 
a  vital  role  in  communities  all  across 
America— a  role  that  has  changed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  citizens  as  they 
arise.  Libraries  are  no  longer  mere  de- 
positories for  books.  They  have 
become  community  information  cen- 
ters providing  not  only  information 
but  a  variety  of  services  to  their  users. 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  incor- 
porates these  findings  and  recognizes 
the  expanded  role  libraries  have  as- 
sumed. 

When  the  first  Library  Services  Act 
was  passed  in  1957  its  goal  was  to  pro- 
vide libraries  for  all  geographic  loca- 
tions. To  a  large  extent  that  goal  has 
been  reached  and  it  is  currently  esti- 
mated that  over  95  percent  of  the 
country  has  access  to  a  library.  Howev- 
er, as  the  information  explosion  began 
the  demand  on  public  libraries  in- 
creased dramatically.  In  response  to 
these  new  demands  for  service  the  re- 
authorization bill  includes  the  follow- 
ing revisions: 

The  role  of  libraries  has  been  ex- 
panded to  include  providing  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  special  popula- 
tions, providing  literacy  training  pro- 
grams for  illiterate  and  fimctionally  il- 
literate adults  and  sharing  resource 
materials  among  a  wide  variety  of  li- 
braries; 

The  use  of  construction  funds  allows 
for  remodeling  for  handicapped  access, 
and  energy  conservation; 

Expanded  resource  sharing  between  ' 
librules  is  encouraged; 

Funds  are  made  available  directly  to 
Indian  tribes  for  developing  library 
services  under  title  rv  of  the  act; 

Fiuiding  for  libraries  to  purchase 
foreign  language  materials,  is  author- 
ized under  a  new  title  V;  and 

Funding  to  allow  libraries  to  partici- 
pate in  literacy  programs  is  authorized 
under  a  new  title  VI. 
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Tbese  new  inltiaUves  wUl  aUow 
public  Ubrmry  services  to  be  expanded 
to  dtiiens  who  thus  far  have  been 
denied  those  services.  They  also  set 
the  stage  for  libraries  to  enter  the  ever 
expanding  areas  of  Information  trans- 
fer. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  important  legisla- 
tion.* 


ACQUIRED  IMMUNE  DEFICIENCY 
SYNDROME 

HON.  GARY  L  ACKERMAN 

ormwTOUc 
m  THS  HOUSB  OP  RXPRSSDfTATIVaS 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1983 


•  Bir.  ACKERBCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
unusual  and  frightening  disease  has 
stricken  more  than  1.300  Americans, 
Approximately  38  percent  of  the  vic- 
tims have  died.  No  victim  has  fully  re- 
covered. 

Since  this  relentless  illness  suppress- 
es the  immune  system,  leaving  the 
victim  susceptible  to  certain  types  of 
cancer  and  infectious  diseases,  it  is 
called  acquired  immune  deficiency 
syndrome,  or  AIDS. 

The  number  of  reported  cases  has 
increased  phenomenally  from  one  case 
per  day  in  January  1982  to  three  to 
four  cases  daily  in  early  1983. 

In  New  York  City  and  San  Francisco 
the  number  of  cases  reported  is  10 
times  greater  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  country.  In  New  York  City  alone, 
there  have  been  595  cases— 228  were 
fataL 

In  essence,  we  are  witnessing  the 
evolution  of  a  new  disease. 

What  are  the  causes?  We  do  not 
know. 

What  are  the  treatments?  We  do  not 
know. 

Who  will  be  stricken  next?  We  do 
not  know. 

Physicians  are  stymied  because  they 
cannot  provide  more  answers.  More  so, 
they  are  frustrated  that  they  cannot 
provide  a  cure.  A  patient  who  asks, 
"What  can  I  do?"  cannot  be  answered. 
Instead,  the  victim  must  watch  and 
suffer  as  a  host  of  diseases  inexorably 
takes  over  his  or  her  body. 

What  makes  the  illness  so  treacher- 
ous is  that  the  initial  symptoms  mimic 
those  of  less  dangerous  diseases- 
fever,  diarrhea,  fatigue,  and  swollen 
lymph  nodes. 

So  far.  it  is  beUeved  that  AIDS 
passes  through  inltmate  contact  or  in- 
jections. But.  it  is  possible  that  it  is 
more  contagious  during  the  initial 
stages  which  may  begin  2  years  before 
more  serious  effects  are  seen.  People 
who  feel  fine  today  and  are  experienc- 
ing no  discomfort,  may  show  advanced 
symptoms  next  year  or  the  year  after. 
Before  they  have  been  diagnosed,  they 
may  be  unknowing  carriers  of  a  sinis- 
ter and  deadly  Illness. 

The  lethal  disease  was  first  reported 
In  homosexual  communities  in  New 
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York.  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Francisco. 
As  time  goes  by,  it  is  spreading  to 
more  and  more  groups.  It  is  creeping 
out  of  well-defined  social  groups  to  he- 
mophiliacs, Haitian  immigrants,  and 
children.  A  sobering  thought  is  that 
some  of  the  cases  do  not  fit  into  any  of 
these  groups.  We  do  not  know  how  to 
prevent  the  disease  from  spreading  be- 
cause we  have  not  figured  out  exactly 
who  is  susceptible. 

Inadequate  funding  has  crippled  our 
attempts  to  attack  the  problem  head 
on.  The  proportion  of  deaths  to  re- 
ported cases  is  much  higher  than  for 
either  Legionnaires  disease  or  toxic 
shock  syndrome,  yet  a  lot  less  effort 
has  been  extended  to  find  out  why  or 
how  AIDS  happens. 

To  track  the  path  of  the  disease 
from  its  earliest  stages,  funds  are 
needed  so  groups  which  have  devel- 
oped the  illness  in  the  past  can  be 
studied  to  identify  early-appearing  ab- 
normalities and  to  figure  out  how 
AIDS  is  transmitted. 

But.  that  is  just  the  beginning  of  the 
biu-geoning  need.  Care  for  each  pa- 
tient demands  $1,000  for  immimologl- 
cal  studies,  let  alone  the  finances  for 
special  isolation  in  hospitals,  drugs, 
and  tests,  which  may  go  on  indefinite- 
ly unless  a  treatment  is  found. 

And,  of  course,  research  is  expensive. 
Experts  must  be  employed,  research 
animals  must  be  cared  for  with  each 
costing  $25,000  annually,  plus  expen- 
sive chemicals  and  equipment  must  be 
purchases.  Right  now,  at  research  cen- 
ters, funds  and  personnel  are  pulled 
away  from  other  projects  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  for  AIDS  research. 

Why  do  we  treat  this  affliction  as  a 
stepchild  and  punish  the  victims  by  of- 
fering them  no  more  than  a  long  road 
going  nowhere?  It  seems  that  the 
public  evaded  the  problem— a  serious 
and  lethal  problem— when  it  was  con- 
fined to  Haitian  refugees  and  homo- 
sexual men.  Concern  did  not  surface 
strongly  until  the  outbreak  exploded 
into  the  general  population. 

This  cannot  go  on.  We  can  intervene 
before  we  ignorantly  step  into  a  quag- 
mire. 

Before  this  growing  disaster  esca- 
lates any  fiu^her,  we  must  help  re- 
searchers and  doctors  chart  a  course 
out  of  this  crisis.  No  matter  who  is  af- 
flicted, no  matter  how  great  the  cost, 
every  person  suffering  from  a  disease 
deserves  the  best  treatment  and  hope 
for  recovery.* 
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Tuesday.  May  3,  1983 
•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Walter 
Mondale.  former  Vice  President  of  the 


United  States,  has  recently  written  a 
very  thoughful  essay  on  United 
States-Israeli  relations. 

Mondale  notes  that  at  that  time 
when  the  Reagan  administration  has 
suspended  the  sale  of  P-16'8  to  Israel, 
the  Soviet  Union  is  engaged  in  an  un- 
precedented buildup  in  Syria,  includ- 
ing thousands  of  soldiers,  SAM-5  mis- 
siles never  deployed  outside  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  direct  control  via  satellite 
to  a  command  post  in  Moscow  itself. 

The  suspension  is  the  wrong  signal 
and  the  wrong  policy.  If  the  adminis- 
tration truly  wants  to  pursue  peace,  it 
must  follow  Mondale's  advice  and 
return  to  certain  basic  principles,  the 
first  of  which  is:  "(The  United  States) 
must  never  undermine  Israel's  securi- 
ty." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  insert  the 
whole  article  for  the  Members'  atten- 
tion. 
(From  the  L<oe  Angeles  Times.  Apr.  5. 19831 

ITiiRXD  Statu  TasxAToniro  or  laaAXL  Um- 
DEHMURS  Own  IimusT 

(By  Walter  F.  Mondale) 
Any  Administration  that  uses  the  threat 
of  reappraising  our  relationship  with  Israel 
as  an  Instrument  of  policy  doesn't  under- 
stand our  historic  commitment  to  that 
nation. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Reagan  Admin- 
istration has  created  the  impression  that  it 
neither  understands  nor  values  this  rela- 
tionship. It  announced  a  peace  plan  after 
consulting  with  Arab  nations  but  not  with 
Israel.  It  has  refused  to  establish  adequate 
liaison  with  Israeli  forces  in  Lebanon,  con- 
tributing to  a  series  of  disturbing  confronta- 
tions between  Israeli  and  U.S.  troops.  It  has 
exerted  pressure  on  Israel  to  forgo  essential 
security  guarantees  in  southern  Lebanon. 
President  Reagan  has  received  virtually 
every  major  Arab  leader  in  the  past  six 
months,  but  Prime  Minister  Menachem 
Begin  has  been  told  that  he  is  not  welcome 
untU  he  complies  with  our  dictates.  To  back 
up  this  threat,  Reagan  recently  made  the 
delivery  of  long-promised  F-16s  to  Israel 
conditional.  In  short,  the  Administration  is 
acting  on  the  premise  that  Israel  is  the 
main  obstacle  to  Middle  East  peace. 

This  one-sided  policy  overlooks  the  Soviet 
Union's  continuing  effort  to  restore  its  in- 
fluence in  that  area.  At  this  moment,  the 
Soviets  are  placing  missiles  in  Syria,  linked 
via  satellite  to  a  Moscow  command  post. 
Thousands  of  Soviet  troops  are  entering 
Syria  to  operate  them,  building  military  en- 
claves that  not  even  the  Syrian  army  is  per- 
mitted to  enter.  These  missiles  can  threaten 
not  only  much  of  Israeli  air  space  but  also 
flights  from  U.S.  bases  in  Turkey  and  U.S. 
aircraft  operating  over  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. 

This  major  Soviet  escalation  requires  a 
tough  VS.  response.  We  should  reactivate 
the  U.S.-Israeli  agreement  on  strategic  coop- 
eration, which  has  been  suspended  for  more 
than  a  year.  We  should  take  fuU  advantage 
of  Israel's  offer  to  share  with  us  its  irre- 
placeable battlefield  knowledge  of  Soviet 
weaponry.  And  we  must  finally  authorize 
the  sale  of  the  P-16s  promised  to  Israel  in 
1978  to  offset  aircraft  that  we  have  already 
delivered  to  several  Arab  countries.  The 
President's  refusal  to  do  this  not  only 
breaks  faith  with  Israel  but  also  undermines 
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We  also  should  move  to  get  peace  negotla- 
ttona  back  on  the  track.  We  should  disen- 
tanito  Lebaneee  and  West  Bank  iMues  by 
appolnttnc  two  high-level  presidential 
envoys  to  serve  as  booeat  broken  in  two 
separate  negotiations.  We  should  reaffirm 
our  'commitment  to  the  removal  of  aD  for- 
eign tarem  from  Lebanon,  to  effective  secu- 
rity along  Israti's  northeni  border  and  to 
the  prngTemlve  nonnalintlon  of  relations 
between  Israel  and  Lebanon.  And  we  should 
expand  our  efforts  to  restart  negotiations 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Camp  David  accords. 

To  achieve  this  objective.  Amolca  must 
return  to  certain  basic  prlndplea: 

FInt,  It  must  never  undermine  Israel's  se- 
curity. It  Is  all  too  easy  to  forget  that  Israel 
is  a  small  state  with  few  natural  resources, 
ringed  by  adversaries,  badly  outnumbered, 
reliant  on  numerically  Inferior  military 
forces  whose  technological  edge  is  eroding. 
Simple  prudence  motivates  Israelis  to  mi- 
nutely scrutinize  the  effect  of  every  move 
on  their  national  survivaL  Rather  than  im- 
posing one-sided  pressure,  the  United  States 
must  understand  Israel's  need  to  live  behind 
secure  borders— including  the  one  with  Leb- 
anon. And  we  must  not  disrupt  the  military 
bftlsnce  and  impair  Israel's  security  by  sell- 
ing sophisticated  military  equipment  to  its 
neighbors. 

Second,  the  United  States  can  promote 
peace  in  the  Middle  East  only  if  it  retains 
the  confidence  of  all  parties.  Camp  David 
succeeded  because  both  sides  trusted  the 
United  SUtes  to  facillUte  the  Hiip^HHriomt 
without  dictating  to  or  negotiating  for  any 
party.  By  offering  a  peace  plan  that,  howev- 
er it  was  intended,  was  inconsistent  with  our 
role  as  honest  broker,  the  Administration 
has  diminished  Israeli  confidence  in  our  re- 
liability as  an  ally,  strengthening  the  hand 
of  those  who  argue  that  Israel  must  go  it 
alone.  It  has  also  weakened  the  position  of 
Arabs  who  urge  a  realistic  approach,  while 
bolstering  those  who  oppose  the  concessions 
tbat  peace  will  require. 


Third,  the  basis  for  a  broader  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  is  and  must  remain  the  Camp 
David  accords— not  shaded  or  modified  to 
placate  any  other  party,  but  just  as  they 
were  signed  by  Begin  and  Egyptian  Presi- 
dent Anwar  Sadat  and  witnessed  by  Presi- 
dent Jimmy  Carter.  Leaders  of  other  Arab 
countries  must  emulate  Sadat's  courage  and 
vision  by  meeting  Israel  face  to  face  at  the 
bargaining  table,  without  pre-conditions. 

Finally,  the  legitimacy  of  the  state  of 
Israel  is  beyond  question  or  discussion,  and 
no  progress  can  be  made  until  other  parties 
in  the  Bfiddle  East  acknowledge  it.  We  must 
continue  to  insist  that  we  will  neither  recog- 
nize nor  negotiate  with  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  or  any  of  its  members 
until  they  recognize  Israel,  abandon  terror- 
ism and  accept  U.N.  Resolutions  242  and 
338. 

We  caimot  benefit  from  weakening  our 
special  relationship  with  IsraeL  Policies 
that  sert  new  alliances  by  antagonizing  our 
oldest  ally  can  end  only  by  undermining  out 
real  interests  throughout  the  Middle  East* 


HON.  LARRY  McDonald 

oroMomaik 
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•  Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mt.  speaker.  If 
there  is  one  lesson  we  need  to  learn 
and  releam  it  is  that  the  price  of  our 
liberty  comes  very  high.  You  cannot 
repel  a  tank  attack  with  a  wall  of  food 
stamps.  Ambassador  Walter  H.  Annen- 
berg  has  written  a  fine  editorial  on 
this  subject  that  appeared  in  the  TV 
Ouide  for  April  16. 1983. 1  commend  it 
to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  my 
colleagues. 

Tbx  Hior  Pucb  or  LuBtrr 
(By  Walter  H.  Annenberg) 

Freedom  is  Inevitably  costly,  but  to  Ameri- 
cans it  has  always  been  a  necessity— what- 
ever the  pitee.  Much  as  we  may  disagree  on 
other  matters,  few  of  us  would  argue 
sgalnst  maintaining  strong  def oises.  The 
question  before  the  Nation  today  Is  not 
whether  we  should  spend  huge  sums  to 
strengthoi  those  defoises,  but  exactly  how 
muA  we  should  mend. 

President  Reagan  insists  that  the  Soviet 
military  buildup  In  recent  years  has  won  the 
USSR  leadership  in  nuclear  as  wdl  as  con- 
ventional weaponry.  Many  in  Congress  dis- 
agree, arguing  that  we  are  stronger  than  the 
President  admits,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
spend  as  much  as  he  has  requested  in  order 
to  regain  aims  equality  with  the  Soviets.  A 
number  of  these  same  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives support  a  nuclear  freeze.  They 
say  we  and  the  Soviets  already  have  enou^ 
nuclear  weapons  to  blow  up  the  world  and 
making  more  would  not  add  to  either  side's 
strength. 

With  the  national  debt  increasing  at  a  tre- 
mendous rate,  with  the  Soviets  reacting  vio- 
lently to  Mr.  Reagan's  defense  rebuUiUng 
plans  and  with  our  European  allies  waver- 
ing, questions  about  the  wisdom  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's arms  program  are  taking  an 
increasing  amount  of  time  and  qwce  in  our 
media.  We  even  have  NBC's  Today  show 
calling  upon  a  Soviet  propagandist,  Josef 
Adamov,  to  provide  the  Communist  Party 
line  on  the  American  President's  arms  pro- 
gram. It  was  an  interesting  fillip  to  televi- 
sion coverage  of  opposition  that  has  all  but 
obliterated  Mr.  Reagan's  basic  tMslUon:  we 
are  weU  behind  the  Soviets  in  armed 
strength  and  they  are  ready,  willing  and 
able  to  Increase  their  pressure  for  domi- 
nance throughout  the  world. 

What  is  most  frightening  about  the  situa- 
tion is  the  admitted  inability  of  television  to 
present  more  than  bits  and  pieces  of  the 
arms  controversy.  With  the  best  of  Inten- 
tions, the  newscasts  that  are  the  chief 
soimx  of  information  for  nearly  two-thirds 
of  our  population  cannot  take  time  enough 
to  broadcast  a  thorou^  exposition  of  what 
is  going  on.  Tbat  would  be  true  even  if  they 
could  get  aU  the  facts,  numy  of  which— as 
the  President  hinted  when  he  showed  a  few 
declassified  photographs  during  a  recent 
speech— must  remain  secret  to  protect 
sources. 

We  do  know  that  in  at  least  three  areas  of 
the  world  the  Soviets  are  delivering  huge 
amounts  of  weapons  far  beyond  the  defense 
needs  of  their  allies,  and  we  know  too  that 
when  the  Soviets  supply  weapons  they  tend 
to  be  used.  It  is  common  Imowledge,  for  ex- 
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ample,  that  in  addition  to  a  mval  mainte- 
nance facility  in  Ethiopia,  the  SovleU  have 
either  given  or  sold  that  country  large 
stores  of  modem  weapoos— much  more  than 
is  required  for  the  »>>'«5Tians  In  their  con- 
tinuing wars  against  Somalia  and  various  re- 
gional secesstonlsts. 

We  know  that  In  Libya  the  SovleU  have 
sold  Qadhaf  1  mope  aims  than  he  has  men  to 
operate  them,  and  tbat  he  gives  paramili- 
tary training  to  wnken  from  neighboring 
Chad.  Sudan.  Tunisia.  Niger  and  l^Tpt. 
There  is  no  shortage  in  those  countries  of 
dtoentaa  willing  to  flght  with  the  Ubyans 
against  their  governments.  Qadhafl  already 
has  made  threats  against  Egypt,  as  well  as 
moves  against  the  Sudan  that  he  has  been 
forced  to  abort.  He  has  tried  to  occupy 
Chad,  and  it  is  no  secret  that  the  Soviets 
support  his  designs  on  other  countries  In 
the  region.  It  is  equally  well  known  that  he 
has  sponsored  sod  supplied  Soviet  arms  to 
terrorist  groups  throu^iout  the  worid.  The 
Soviets  can  hardly  be  unaware  of  his  activi- 
ties in  this  area. 

We  know  that  arms  shipped  first  to  Cuba 
and  then  forwarded  to  Nicaragua  are  being 
used  to  supply  guerrillas  throughout  Cen- 
tral America.  We  know  that  Cuba  is  supply- 
ing Cuban  workers  and  Soviet  equipment  to 
bund  an  air  base  in  Grenada— "for  tourism," 
declared  the  Marxist  dictator  of  that  tiny 
Caribbean  island  on  ABCs  World  Newt  7b- 
nioM.  We  know  that  it  was  8oviet«uppUed 
Cuban  solders  who  helped  seize  the  govern- 
ment of  Angola.  And.  of  course,  it  was  the 
Soviets  themselves  who  invaded  and  still 
occupy  Afghanistan. 

Certainly  no  American  can  still  doubt 
Soviet  willingness  to  use  force  to  achieve 
their  declared  purpose— a  Communist  world. 
Csechoslovakia.  Hungary  and  Poland  found 
to  their  distress  that  once  initiated  Into  the 
Soviet  orbit,  they  could  not  escape.  Yet 
many  here  and  abroad  still  believe  the  Sovi- 
ets can  be  contained  by  words,  by  diploma- 
cy, by  sweet  reason. 

There  is  a  curious  process  taking  place  In 
our  country  today.  Soviet  arguments  that  ' 
we  have  parity  in  nuclear  potential  and  tbat 
President  Reagan  is  "belllooae"  in  proposing 
to  strengtben  our  defenses  and  strive  to 
devise  more  effective  antimissile  weapons 
are  given  as  much  time  on  television  as  the 
Administration's  posiUcm.  if  not  more.  Net- 
work news  departments  want  to  be  objec- 
tive, and  objectivity  involves  presenting 
both  sides  of  a  controversy.  The  fact  that 
one  side  has  a  history  of  lies  and  aggressicm 
carries  little  weight  in  netwoi^  evening 
news  presentations  of  today's  headlines. 

This  sort  of  coverage  bas  an  effect  on  the 
public  and  its  representatives  in  Coniress. 
representatives  who  understandably  are 
more  concerned  with  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed than  the  numbw  of  nuclear  war- 
heads we  should  have  as  a  deterrent.  It  is 
politically  expedient  to  demand  that  we 
must  q}end  more  on  jobs,  less  on  arms:  and 
it  is  quite  true  that  jobs  appear  to  be  a  more 
Immediate  and  a  more  pressing  problem  for 
all  of  us  than  arms  parity.  Still,  it  is  no  over- 
statement to  say  that  the  future  of  our 
country,  the  future  of  the  world,  does 
depend  upon  whether  we  have  the  strength 
to  face  up  to  the  Soviets,  the  power  to 
counter  their  obvious  buildup  to  "first 
strike"  capability.  That,  incidentally,  is  an 
answer  to  the  "freeze"  argument  that  both 
sides  have  enough  nuclear  bombs  now:  if 
the  Soviets  strike  first,  we  may  not  have  ' 
enough  missiles  left  to  strike  back. 

The  freedom  of  the  American  press,  a  cor- 
nerstone of  our  system,  is  an  ideal  setting 
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for  outside  manipulation.  The  Soviets  can 
orchcatnte  a  reply  to  our  President  and  be 
certain  that  their  arguments  will  receive  as 
much  attention,  as  much  emphasis,  as  the 
Preatdent'a  Their  expert  propacandists  can 
count  on  our  party  out  of  iiower  to  provide 
domeatic  opposition  and  can  concentrate  on 
pwiMnf  ways  to  intimidate  our  allies  and 
manipulate  our  press  with  the  always  news- 
worthy "Soviet  press  reaction"  and  state- 
ments by  Soviet  leaders,  such  as  Andropov's 
lecoit  tirade  against  President  Reagan's 
arms  plan.  His  declaration  that  tb.  Rea- 
gan's quest  for  laser  and  other  defensive 
techniques  was  "insane"  was  a  particularly 
interesting  bit  of  attempted  manipulation  in 
view  of  news  accounts  that  for  several  years 
have  reptMrted  both  Soviet  and  American 
apendtnc  on  basic  research  into  just  such 
techniques. 

Thus  the  cost  of  liberty  cannot  be  meas- 
ured in  dollars  alone.  One  heavy  cost  is  in 
permitting  our  potential  eiMnies  to  use 
modern  propaganda  techniques  ^^^inour 
borden.  of  giving  them  the  same'lBaess  to 
our  people  that  the  Administration  has. 
This  can  often  be  more  than  an  annoyance. 
It  can  be  a  serious  danger  to  our  unity,  to 
our  vision  of  a  t>etter  America  in  the  future. 
We  are  at  a  disadvantage  becaijae  we  cannot 
counter  this  Soviet  manipulation.  We 
cannot  reach  the  Soviet  people  as  the  Soviet 
leaders  reach  the  American  people:  indeed, 
our  teoadcasters  cannot  even  send  taped  re- 
ports into  or  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  with- 
out prior  examination  by  Soviet  censors. 

We  have  always  Uved  with  this  possibility 
of  being  manipulated  by  outside  forces.  It  Is 
part  of  enjoying  the  blessings  of  a  free 
press.  Television,  with  its  immediacy  and  its 
pervasiveness,  increases  by  many  times  the 
danger  of  manipulation.  Still,  we  would 
have  it  no  other  way.  We  can  only  hope 
that,  by  exercbdng  their  good  Judgment,  the 
men  who  decide  what  to  put  on  the  evening 
news  broadcasters  will  be  able  to  place 
Soviet  propaganda  in  perspective  for  their 
viewers  and  give  the  Administration's  argu- 
ments for  strengthening  our  national  de- 
fenses the  time  we  believe  they  deserve. 

The  danger  we  face  from  a  military  build- 
up throughout  the  world  by  a  nation  that 
has  a  consistent  history  of  using  the  arms  it 
distributes  is  more  serious,  more  potentially 
disastrous,  than  any  we  have  ever  before  en- 
countered. We  cannot  ignore  it,  and  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  reduce  that  danger  by 
increasing  our  deterrent  power. 

We  certainly  are  willing  to  pay  the  pey- 
chlcjHrtce  of  liberty  by  maintaining  our  free 
prMkll^tever  the  cost  We  must  be  equal- 
ly willing  to  pay  the  dollar  price  of  liberty 
by  w*'"g  our  defenses  second  to  none.* 
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am  proud  to  be  among  her  many 
friends  and  admirers.  She  was  a  loyal 
Democrat,  indeed  ran  against  me  in 
1974  for  Congress,  but  I  valued  her 
friendship. 

Barbara  Wicks  was  a  native  of  Ham- 
burg, and  her  ancestors  were  among 
the  pioneers  of  our  community.  Bar- 
bara always  had  a  keen  interest  in  cur- 
rent events,  and  after  graduating  from 
Hamburg  High  School  she  earned  her 
degree  in  social  studies  from  Buffalo 
State  College.  She  then  began  to  pass 
on  her  appreciation  of.  and  interest  in, 
good  government  to  the  young  people 
of  our  community  by  becoming  a 
teacher  of  history  and  American  stud- 
ies at  Kenmore  East  High  School. 
Maryvale  High  School,  and  Buffalo 
State  College. 

Barbara's  interest  and  appreciation 
of  community  events  turned  to  activ- 
ism in  1974,  when  she  became  the  first 
woman  to  be  elected  to  the  Hamburg 
Town  Board.  She  served  on  the  town 
board  until  1981.  when  she  was  elected 
town  supervisor  on  a  platform  of  good 
government  over  good  politics.  Per- 
haps all  of  us  should  take  a  page  from 
her  book  as  we  pursue  our  responsibil- 
ities in  Congress.  We  most  certainly 
should  foUow  her  example  of  leader- 
sloip  and  dedication  to  serving  the 
people  who  elected  her,  and  her  desire 
to  do  what  is  right. 

Barbara's  family  mourns  her,  and 
those  of  us  who  knew  her  will  miss  her 
greatly.  But  we  are  better  for  having 
known  her,  and  our  greatest  tribute  to 
Barbara  will  be  to  follow  her  example 
of  compassionate  leadership  and  dedi- 
cated activism. 

My  prayers  and  fondest  regards  to 
Harry  Wicks  her  husband  and  her 
family.* 


IN  MEMORY  OF  BARBARA 
WICKS 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY, 
MAY  3.  1983 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  wiscoMsm 

IK  THE  HODSK  OF  RKPRESEHTATIVES 

Txiesday.  May  3,  1983 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  mW  YORK 
Hf  THE  HOU8S  OP  RSPRESENTATIYES 

Tuesday,  May  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home- 
town of  Hamburg,  N.Y.,  lost  a  valued 
friend  and  leader  this  week  when  our 
town  supervisor  Barbara  Wicks  passed 
away.  She  will  be  sorely  missed  by  all 
of  us  who  knew  her,  for  her  boundless 
energy  and  dedication  were  always 
tempered  by  wisdom  and  compassion. 
She  was  a  remarkable  woman,  and  I 


•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
an  honor  and  privilege  for  me  to  rise 
to  commemorate  the  192d  aruiiversary 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3, 
1791. 

As  we  recall  that  historic  event— and 
the  principles  it  represents— freedom, 
justice,  dignity  of  man— we  cannot 
help  but  call  to  mind  the  plight  of  the 
people  of  Poland  who  today  are  still 
denied  these  basic  God-given  rights. 

The  postwar  Government  of  Poland 
bans  the  celebration  of  the  May  3  con- 
stitution. Instead,  it  Joins  other  Soviet 
bloc  nations  in  the  observance  of  May 
1  as  a  day  dedicated  to  workers.  Last 
Sunday,  thousands  of  Polish  citizens 
risked  physical  abuse  and  prison  by 
answering  the  call  of  the  underground 
leaders  of  Solidamosc— now  officially 
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dissolved— to  boycott  Government- 
sponsored  observances  of  May  Day. 
and  demonstrated  peacefully  to  pro- 
test the  military  regime's  continued 
denial  of  fundamental  freedoms.  They 
were  attacked  by  uniformed  riot 
police. 

The  imposition  of  martial  law  in 
Poland  at  midnight  on  December  12. 
1981,  was  In  itself  an  illegal  act.  not 
Justified  by  any  public  emergency. 

It  was  the  most  massive  suppression 
of  human  rights  in  recent  history  and 
continues  today  despite  the  so-called 
suspension  of  last  December. 

Thousands  of  Poles  remain  In  prison 
for  offenses  against  marital  law— the 
possession  of  SoUdarity  literature- 
public  statements  in  support  of  Soli- 
darity—Joining in  peaceful  strikes— 
and  other  nonviolent  actions  which 
the  government  has  labeled  as  crimes. 
These  arbitrary  arrests  and  convic- 
tions by  military  courts  are  in  viola- 
tion of  every  basic  legal  principle  in- 
cluding the  present-day  Constitution 
of  Poland. 

Conscription  into  military  forced- 
labor  camps  has  been  substituted  for 
internment— freedom  of  speech  is  ef- 
fectively denied— censorship  of  the 
press  is  enforced— journalists  and  pro- 
fessors who  are  suspected  of  disloyalty 
to  the  military  government  are  dis- 
missed from  their  jobs.  The  list  of  of- 
fenses against  human  dignity  and  free- 
dom being  perpetrated  by  the  Polish 
military  regime  seems  endless.  The 
grim  reality  of  life  under  a  repressive 
government  seeking  only  to  perpet- 
uate itself  helps  us  view  the  May  3 
Constitution  in  its  proper  perspective. 
Man's  desire  to  be  free  inspired  the 
Constitution  of  May  3.  1791— that 
same  desire  inspired  the  leaders  of  the 
Solidamosc  movement  and  the  coura- 
geous men  and  women  who  took  part 
in  it— and  that  same  spirit  will  inspire 
other  Polish  patriots  in  the  future— 
the  Polish  nation  has  not  only  a  will 
to  live  but  moreover,  to  be  free. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  Milwaukee  in  my 
congressional  district,  the  anniversary 
of  the  Polish  Constitution  of  May  3. 
1791,  was  observed  traditionally  as  it 
has  been  for  generations.  Following  a 
Mass  of  Thanksgiving,  dozens  of 
marching  units  paraded  to  Kosciuszko 
Park  where  a  memorial  ceremony  was 
held.  The  diimer  program  in  the 
evening  was  highlighted  by  a  stirring 
and  inspiring  address  by  our  distin- 
guished former  colleague,  and  present- 
day  Chicago  alderman,  Hon.  Roman 
Pucinski.  Honored  also  at  the  Polish 
Constitution  day  banquet  sponsored 
by  the  Pulaski  Council  of  Milwaukee 
was  its  president.  Mr.  William  Kowal- 
kowski.  Mr.  Kowalkowski  received  the 
Pulaski  Coimcil's  coveted  Polish  Herit- 
age Award  in  recognition  for  his  lead- 
ership role  in  Milwaukee's  civic,  patri- 
otic, and  fraternal  organizations,  and 
for  his  many  contributions  to  the  wel- 
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fare  of  both  his  ommnmity  and  the 
land  of  his  forebears. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  course  of 
the  Pulaski  Council's  observance  of 
Polish  Constitution  Day,  a  resolution 
was  adopted,  which  I  was  asked  to 
share  with  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  follows: 
RooLunoM 

Whereas  the  People  of  the  Polish  Conunu- 
nlty  in  Milwaukee.  WiwxMisln  and  vtdnity 
assembled  on  May  1.  1983  at  Koaduasko 
Park  for  the  purpose  of  commemor^ing  the 
192nd  Anniversary  of  the  THIRD  of  MAT 
Polish  Constitution,  and 

Whereas  we  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
gathered  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pidaaki 
Council,  the  umbrella  organisation  of  Mil- 
waukee, at  the  Monument  of  Oeneral  Thad- 
deus  Kosdussko,  hero  of  two  worlds,  and 

Whereas  the  Polish  tradition  of  liberty 
and  democracy  found  brilliant  expression  in 
the  most  dramatic  constitution  to  have  been 
promulgated  to  that  time  expressing  the 
tradition  of  the  Polish  people  recognizing 
the  equality  of  all  men,  proclaiming  reli- 
gious liberty  and  establishing  by  basic  law 
the  freedom  of  thought  and  speech,  and 

Whereas  for  almost  two  centuries  In  bond- 
age and  in  freedom  Poles  have  commemo- 
rated Constitution  Day  as  the  symbol  of 
their  uinflagging  devotion  to  human  rights, 
and 

Whereas  in  the  opening  days  of  World 
War  n.  President  Roosevelt  called  Poland 
"an  inspiration  to  all  nations"  although  the 
victorious  end  of  this  war  did  not  bring  the 
richly  deserved  and  longed-for  freedom  and 
independence  to  the  Polish  nation,  and 

Whereas  the  Roosevelt  Administration 
had  been  a  party  to  the  betrayal  of  Poland 
at  Teheran  and  Yalta  and  agreed  to  turn 
Poland  over  to  Soviet  bondage,  and 

Whereas  today  the  Polish  nation  under 
the  Jaruzelsld  puppet  conununist  regime 
knows  full  well  the  tyranny  of  Junta  dicta- 
torship and  the  Soviet  slave-labor  system 
since  the  Yalta  decisions  enslaved  half  of 
Europe  and  encouraged  Soviet  Russia  for 
further  expansion  over  aU  continents,  and 

Whereas  the  Yalta  Agreement  Is  unconsti- 
tutional, never  having  been  ratified  by  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  as  a  violation  of 
the  Atlantic  Charter  it  should  be  denounced 
and  repudiated.  Therefore, 

Be  it  ruolved.  That  we  here  assembled 
appeal  to  President  Reagan  that  he  take  a 
historical  initiative  and  appoint  a  special 
commission  to  investigate  aU  problems  con- 
nected with  Yalta.  Further,  we  urge  Chair- 
man ZabloclLi  to  introduce  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Yalta  Agreements  be  repudiated  and  de- 
clared null  and  void,  and  be  it  further 

Retolved,  That  we  urge  our  government 
and  all  free  world  governments  to  use  diplo- 
matic and  economic  pressures  that  Soviet 
Russia  withdraw  her  military  and  secret 
police  forces  from  Poland  and  other  captive 
nations  and  that  the  JaruzelslLl  Regime  re- 
lease all  Solidarity  prisoners  who  struggled 
for  human  rights  and  liberty,  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Reaolved,  That  we  demand  Solidarity  be 
restored  as  a  free  and  independent  labor 
union  in  Poland  and  its  leaders  with  Lech 
Walesa  be  restored  to  their  leadership  roles, 
and  be  it  further 

Raolved,  That  we  reject  the  convenient 
Soviet  pretense  that  the  crisis  in  Poland  is 
purely  an  internal  matter  since  no  fight  for 
freedom  against  tyranny  and  oppression  is 
ever  an  internal  domestic  matter,  as  free- 
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dom  is  Indivisible  and  the  world  cannot  exist 
in  half  free  and  half  enslaved  status,  and  be 
It  further 

Reaolved,  That  we  fully  support  the 
United  States  Government  in  its  defense 
program  to  prepare  for  the  perils  confront- 
ing us,  that  we  also  support  the  upgrading 
of  Radio  Free  Europe/Liberty  and  the  Voice 
of  America  on  the  list  of  American  stratci^ 
priorities  since  radio  is  a  powerful  tool  for 
freedom  which  may  play  a  more  important 
role  than  missiles  at  the  present  time,  and 
be  it  further 

Reeolved,  That  we  urge  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  to  take  stronger  measures  against 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Polish  regime  if 
the  crisis  in  Poland  worsens  in  repression  of 
the  Polish  people,  and  be  It  further 

Retolved,  That  we  join  Our  Holy  Father, 
John  Paul  n,  with  all  our  hearts  and  pray- 
ers in  his  efforts  and  those  of  Cardinal 
Jozef  Olemp  to  bring  about  peace  and  jus- 
tice for  his  self-determined  and  deserving 
countrymen  when  he  visits  Poland  in  June, 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  want  to  assure  the 
people  of  the  world  that  as  long  as  Poles 
live  on  this  earth  their  hopes  of  freedom 
shall  never  die,  and  be  it  further 

Reaolved,  That  we  pray  to  Ood  to  bless 
America  and  give  our  leaders  the  courage 
and  vision  to  take  the  proper  steps  to  save 
this  great  country  of  ours  from  evil  sources 
seeldng  its  destruction.  Long  live  the  Holy 
Father,  John  Paul  II— Long  live  the  United 
States  of  America— Long  live  a  true  free 
Poland,  and  be  it  finally 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President,  Ronald  Reagan,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Honorable  George 
Schultz  and  Congressman  Clement  J.  Za- 
blockl. 

Unanimously  adopted  by  all  freedom 
loving  people  present  in  observance  of 
Polish  Consitution  Day  held  on  this  1st  day 
of  May  in  the  year  1983  in  Milwaukee,  Wis- 
consin. 

EDmniD  Barasikowsxi. 

HARKIR  KAMntSKI. 

Lbch  Malkowski. 

Resolution  Committee.m 


PORTRAIT  OF  A  COB4MUNITY 
LEADER 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

or  MASSACRtTSETTS 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
permit  me  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  classic  American  story.  It  is  the  story 
of  one  citizen  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  whose 
tireless  public  service  for  three  dec- 
ades has  made  that  community  sub- 
stantially better  for  thousands  of 
people,  especially  for  the  young.  It  is 
the  story  of  Richard  J.  Koch,  as  it  was 
told  in  the  Patriot  Ledger  of  Monday. 
May  2. 1983: 

Portrait  or  a  Comnnnrr  I^aoer 
(By  Robert  Freer) 

QirarcY.— They  had  just  come  home  from 
World  War  II  and  were  tired  of  hanging 
around  street  comers. 

So,  in  the  spring  of  1948,  a  group  of  men 
In  their  early  twenties  got  together  some 
Softball  teams  and  started  playing  at  North 
Quincy's  Cavanaugh  Field. 
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They  named  one  team  the  "Koch  Club" 
after  the  2S-year-old  milkman  who  orga- 
nised It. 

It  was  the  launching  of  a  remarkable 
public  career  of  Richard  J.  Koch— best 
known  as  the  founder  of  the  Koch  Club 
recreation  program,  but  also  an  influential 
Democrat  and  an  important  dty  administra- 
tor. 

Now  59,  the  square-Jawed,  heavy-set 
father  of  seven  looks  back  and  credits  his 
accomplishments  to  a  series  of  accidents. 

"I  don't  think  I  ever  had  anything  in  my 
mind,"  he  said  in  an  interview.  "It  Juat 
seemed  to  grow  by  itself.  You  wake  up  one 
morning  and  say  to  yourself,  what  have  I 
got?" 

The  men's  softball  led  to  men's  bowling, 
then  boys  and  girls  softball.  basketball, 
charity  fundralsing  and  many  other  activi- 
ties. More  than  a  thousand  people  partici- 
pate in  Koch  aub  softball.  basketbaU.  bowl- 
ing and  other  activities  each  year. 

The  organization  has  expanded  to  almost 
all  parts  of  the  city. 

"I  estimate  that  over  the  years,  we  have 
touched  100,000  lives,"  Koch  said. 

But  Koch's  influence  extends  beyond  the 
Koch  Club.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  city's  modem  Democratic  Party.  In  the 
early  1950's,  Koch  and  several  other  men- 
including  James  R.  Mclntyre,  Arthur  H. 
Tobin  and  John  M.  Gillis— organized  the 
"Yotmg  Democrats." 

After  nearly  a  decade  of  struggle,  this 
group  took  power  from  the  Republicans  in 
the  early  1960's  and  dominated  city  politics 
for  the  next  20  years. 

Koch  was  one  of  the  first  to  Jimip  on  the 
Kennedy  bandwagon.  He  was  a  ward  coordi- 
nator for  John  F.  Kennedy  in  the  1952  U.S. 
Senate  election.  Koch  directed  Kennedy's 
senate  campaign  in  Quincy  in  1958  and  his 
presidential  campaign  in  1960. 

He  worked  for  Robert  and  Ted  Kennedy, 
too,  but  his  greatest  fondness  is  for  the  late 
president. 

"I  knew  Teddy  better."  he  said.  "I  knew. 
Bobby,  but  there  was  only  one  JaclL.  Jack 
had  the  qualities  of  each  of  them." 

Although  Koch  is  no  longer  active  in  poli- 
tics, he  is  still  an  important  political  figure 
in  the  city. 

"He  just  has  so  many  friendships,  so  many 
people  who  come  to  him  for  advice,"  liis  son. 
City  CouncUor  Richard  J.  Koch  Jr.,  said. 
"He  certainly  is  a  political  MHm»i  a  force  to 
be  dealt  with  in  Quincy." 

"He  is  a  political  force  without  being  polit- 
ical," City  CouncUor  James  A.  Sheets  said. 
"He  is  a  factor,  but  not  in  the  way  of  push- 
ing buttons  like  some  other  people  have 
done  historically." 

In  1962,  Mayor  Amello  Delia  Chiesa  ap- 
pointed Koch  city  parli  director.  "A  number 
of  people  may  have  thought  it  was  a  politi- 
cal appointment,  but  I  think  they  were  sur- 
prised to  find  I  intended  to  make  more  of 
it,"  Koch  recalls. 

Since  then,  he  has  earned  a  reputation  as 
a  competent,  hard-working  administrator. 
The  six  mayors  for  who  he  has  worked 
often  have  turned  to  him  to  solve  difficult 
problems. 

Last  year,  when  Mayor  Francis  X.  McCau- 
ley  was  being  criticized  for  the  poor  condi- 
tion of  the  city's  cemeteries,  he  aslced  Koch 
to  take  over  the  cemetery  department.  A 
dozen  years  earlier.  Mayor  Walter  J. 
Hannon  had  put  the  forestry  department 
under  Koch's  control. 

"E^re^y  time  something  comes  along,  they  , 
throw  it  my  way."  Koch  said. 
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About  10  yemn  aco.  some  people  aaked 
him  to  run  for  mayor.  They  offered  to  bank- 
roll his  candidacy  and  provide  campalrn 
workers. 

Although  he  had  run  for  office  bef  (»e— he 
lort  dty  councfl  elections  in  1M8  and  IMl— 
Koch  conchided  that  to  re-enter  politics 
would  be  a  mistake.  He  felt  people  would 
look  at  him  dlfferenUy  if  he  ran  for  mayor, 
and  he  turned  down  the  offer. 

"I  ttitnk  I  portray  an  image  to  the  people 
of  public  service."  Koch  says.  "I  think  I 
stand  in  a  different  Image— a  public  figure 
who  ><»«  been  involved  In  public  service." 

His  scm  is  mindful  of  that  Image.  "The 
name  stands  for  something.  When  some- 
thing comes  up  on  the  council  I  have  to  re- 
member that.  It  comes  Into  play  in  every  de- 
cision I  make.  It's  like  a  chain  around  your 
neck,  but  where  would  I  be  without  it?" 
Richard  Koch  Jr.  said. 

He  aiAnowledges  that  his  father's  name 
was  a  Mg  factor  in  his  election  to  the  coun- 
cU  in  1981  and  helped  him  to  make  a  re- 
spectable showing  in  1979. 

"I  lost  to  Joe  LaRaia,  a  former  mayor,  by 
300  votes  in  1979,"  the  younger  Koch  said. 
"A  newcomer,  a  kid  going  around  knocking 
on  doors,  doeant  do  that." 

Two  other  Koch  children  also  have  politi- 
cal ambitions.  Thomas.  30.  who  managed  his 
brother's  dty  council  campaign,  may  run 
for  state  representative.  And  married 
daughter  Karen  Bowes  is  considering  a  run 
for  school  committee. 

The  senior  Koch  observes  with  fatherly 
pride,  "I'm  happy  to  see  them  all  participat- 
ing. I  like  to  see  them  get  Involved  in  things 
they  undertake." 

Another  member  of  the  family  who  has 
been  Involved  is  his  wife,  Simone.  When  the 
Koch  Club  was  first  getting  started,  she  was 
almost  as  active  in  it  ss  her  husband. 

"When  we  were  courting,  she  would  come 
down  to  fields  and  watch  us  play.  We'd  go  to 
the  various  activities  together,"  he  recalls. 

In  1962,  the  Koch  Club  added  a  girls  soft- 
ball  league.  "The  wife  was  responsible  for 
that.  It's  the  thing  to  do  now,  but  we  were 
like  pioneers  back  then." 

Simone  Koch  is  deeply  religious.  She  has 
been  a  cranpanion  and  source  of  strength  to 
her  husband.  She  also  has  softened  his  drive 
and  quick  temper. 

"I'm  kind  of  strong-willed.  The  wife— hers 
is  a  much  smoother  personality."  he  said. 

The  Koch  Club  very  much  reflects  Its 
founder's  values— family,  self-reliance,  patri- 
otism, charity— and  having  some  fun  in  life. 
Anyone  can  join  and  everyone  plays. 
"0»ir  phUoBophy  has  always  been  the  en- 
joyment of  the  youngster  is  paramount  and 
the  competition  secondary.  It's  more  like  a 
camlvaL  We  may  have  seven  guys  in  the 
outfield."  Koch  says. 

By  keeping  things  simple,  the  cost  of  par- 
ticipating in  club  activities  is  low.  The  soft- 
ball  program  fee  is  $6,  and  for  that  a  young- 
ster gets  a  hat,  a  shirt,  use  of  bats,  balls  and 
fields  and  a  picnic  at  the  end  of  the  year 
with  free  hot  dogs  and  ice  cream. 

Club  activities  are  held  Monday  through 
Thursday.  "We  always  felt  weekends  should 
be  left  for  the  famUy,"  he  said. 

Once  a  year,  the  kids  march  in  the  dty's 
Flag  Day  parade.  At  different  times  during 
the  year  there  are  fimdraising  drives  for 
scholaiahips  and  aid  to  the  poor. 

This  year,  the  dub  collected  toys  for 
needy  children,  food  baskeU  for  the  poor 
and  clothes  for  the  homeless. 

The  dub  has  never  received  any  aid  from 
the  government  or  United  Way. 
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"I  love  that."  Koch  grins.  "You  see  some 
agendea.  If  you  took  their  government  aid 
away,  there  would  be  no  volunteeia." 

There  has  been  a  general  decline  in  the 
Koch  aub's  sports  activities  in  recent  years. 
The  youth  population  is  declining,  and 
there  are  many  more  similar  organiaationa 
around  than  30  years  ago. 

"We  met  a  need  with  the  post-war  baby 
boom,"  Kock  says.  "Now  it's  a  different  ball- 
game.  The  LitUe  League  has  a  farm  league; 
there's  youth  soccer." 

Koch  has  a  network  of  people  who  help 
him  run  the  dub.  In  addition  to  coaches,  he 
has  coordinators  for  each  program  and  in 
each  section  of  the  dty. 

Still,  the  Koch  Club  is  very  much  his  or- 
ganization. He  has  resisted  setting  up  a 
board  of  directors  because  he  didn't  want  to 
lose  his  personal  control. 

And  Koch  doubts  that  the  club  will  have  a 
life  beyond  his  own. 

"I  think  about  the  time  I  put  into  it  I 
don't  expect  my  own  kids  to  make  that  sac- 
rifice." 

Richard  Koch  Jr.  agrees.  "As  much  as  It 
runs  on  its  own,  when  it  comes  down  to  the 
organizing,  ordering  the  Jerseys,  getting  the 
teams  together,  it's  him.  When  he  goes,  it's 
very  difficult  to  say  it  would  continue."* 
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THE  MORALITY  OP  MONEY 

HON.  RON  PAUL 

or  TEXAS 
Hf  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3. 1983 
•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  economics 
is  a  subject  that  very  few  people  feel 
knowledgeable  about.  Yet.  economic 
life  touches  every  one  of  us  every 
day— it  is  one  of  the  central  dynamics 
of  our  social  order,  just  as  language, 
morality,  and  obedience  to  natural  law 
make  up  the  essential  process  of  civili- 
zation. 

I  have  emphasized  in  my  work  as  a 
Member  of  this  House  the  economic 
issues,  particularly  money  and  bank- 
ing questions,  because  I  discovered 
long  ago  people  do  understand  the 
close  connection  between  economics 
and  morality.  Every  Member  of  Con- 
gress receives  mall  from  people  asking 
questions  about  economics  and  money, 
and  asldng  for  some  congressional 
action  to  take  the  monetary  system 
out  of  the  hands  of  technicians  and 
manipulators,  and  restore  it  to  a  foun- 
dation of  some  integrity,  like  gold 
coinage. 

I  recently  came  across  an  entire 
issue  of  a  local  newspaper,  published 
fortnightly  in  Montgomery  County, 
Md..  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  money. 
The  County  Express  of  Germantown, 
Md..  published  and  edited  by  Marty 
More  and  Karl  Spain,  is  an  excellent 
example  of  the  grassroots  interest  in 
questions  that  we  in  Congress  so  often 
treat  casually. 

I  would  like  to  place  one  article  from 
this  newspaper  in  the  Record.  I  have 
selected  this  article  because  it  demon- 
strates how  well  people  do  understand 
the  important  issues  of  economics. 

The  article  follows: 


(From  the  County  Express,  Apr.  30, 198S1 
The  Mokautt  or  Momr 
(By  Harold  E.  Thomas) 
Inflation  in  some  of  the  Latin  American 
countries  is  in  excess  of  50  percent  per  year. 
In  Israel  the  inflation  rate  was  over  100  per- 
cent during  1983.  In  any  economy  where  In- 
flation is  rampant  the  morals  of  the  people 
are  affected.  The  following  story  is  true: 

During  the  year  1900,  P.  Harvey  Popell, 
an  American,  was  Just  starting  out  in  busi- 
ness in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  The  infla- 
tion rate  at  that  time  was  over  40  percent 
per  year.  Popell's  Argentinian  secretary 
commented  one  day  that  her  father  was  a 
fool— a  fool  for  not  taking  bribes  in  his  busi- 
ness. His  Income  was  not  keeping  up  with 
prices  and  his  family  was  under  increasing 
financial  pressure  but  he  refused  to  take 
bribes  offered  him.  Popell  responded  with  a 
sermon  on  how  right  her  father  was  to  stick 
by  his  high  moral  principles.  The  secretary 
looked  at  Popell  as  If  he  were  out  of  his 
mind  and  her  only  comment  was  that  he 
was  an  American  and.  therefore,  could  not 
understand. 

Today,  after  20  plus  years  of  firsthand  ex- 
perience with  Latin  American  economies, 
Mr.  Popell  understands.  What  his  secretary 
was  telling  him  Is  that  the  constant  Insecu- 
rity created  by  an  inflationary  economic 
system  had  made  her  father's  morals  a 
counter  productive  strategy  for  personal 
survival. 

In  a  country  that  has  a  relatively  price- 
stable  economy  in  combination  with  a  re- 
public-type political  system,  there  will  exist 
a  good  measure  of  Individual  freedom  and 
social  mobility— and  as  a  result,  confidence 
in  the  future.  We  saw  it  In  the  USA  during 
the  50s  and  60s.  How  far  an  individual  was  . 
able  to  go  depended  largely  on  his  ambition. 
Judgment,  ability,  and  fortune  (luck).  Most 
seemed  to  know  and  appreciate  instinctively 
that  if  they  were  honest  and  Industrious 
and  saved,  their  future  would  be  secure.  In 
short,  for  most  people  (not  for  all),  the 
system  worked.  As  a  result  those  values  that 
reinforce  and  maintain  the  system— Integri- 
ty, hard  work,  saving,  long-term  Invest- 
ment—were held  In  highest  esteem. 

In    an    Inflationary    economy,    however, 
moral    values    of    honesty,    industry,    and 
saving  are  not  only  no  guarantee  at  all  of  a 
solid  future,  but  such  values  may  Indeed 
represent  an   Irrational  course  of  action. 
Take  savings.  Why  save  for  a  rainy  day 
when  one's  savings  won't  buy  an  umbrella 
when  needed?  Take  honesty  as  another  ex- 
ample. Why  be  scrupulously  honest  (such  as 
the  father  mentioned  wanted  to  be)  and 
keep  one's  nose  to  the  grindstone  seeking 
long-term  personal  growth  when  there  Is  no 
long  term  on  the  horizon?  A  more  rational 
approach  would  be  to  try  to  get  as  much  as 
you  can,  as  fast  as  you  can,  with  as  litUe 
effort  as  you  can,  almost  any  way  you  can. 
What  does  this  mean  and  what  will  be  the 
long-term  effect  on  the  people  and  a  nation? 
For   an    average   working   man    It   means 
throwing  out  the  door  the  "old"  concept  of 
a  fair  day's  work  for  a  fair  day's  pay.  What 
pay  Is  fair  when  you  are  constantly  playing 
(and  Invariably  losing)  catch-up  with  prices 
and/or  rising  taxes.  For  the  business  man  it 
means  a  more  cautious  approach  to  capital 
Investment.  For  the  Investor,  It  means  chan- 
neling fimds  away  from  productive  invest- 
ment Into  Inflation  hedges  and  tax  hedges. 
For  everyone  It  means  saving  less  and 
spending  more— as  fast  as  you  can— with  the 
predictable  negative  consequences  for  long 
term  growth.  Most  important  it  undermines 
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and  causes  a  lowering  of  the  standards 
against  which  personal  and  business  ethics 
are  measured.  To  My  it  concisely,  the 
Oolden  Rule  is  abandoned. 

The  real  tragedy  of  inflation  is  that  it  cre- 
ates an  eoonranlc  framework  that  makes  it 
almoat  ImpoMlble  to  achieve  a  unity  of  in- 
terests and  purpose  betwem  the  individual 
and  society  as  a  whole.  When  an  economic 
system  works  to  the  benefit  of  the  individ- 
ual in  proportion  to  his  effort  and  skill,  a 
set  of  moral  principles  and  values  develops 
that  both  reinforces  the  overall  strength  of 
society  and  enhances  the  indlvktual's  posi- 
tion in  it.  Conversely,  when  an  economic 
system  does  not  work,  as  is  the  case  when 
inflation  continues  unabated,  moral  values 
develop  that  Justify  and  rationalize  the  indi- 
vidual's struggle  for  survival  in  an  Increas- 
ingly hostile  environment— values  that  tend 
to  aggravate  the  very  conditions  against 
which  the  individual  is  trying  to  protect 
himself. 

This  is  hwpening  in  other  countries  today 
and  it  is  haj>penlng  somewhat  here,  by  the 
grace  of  Ood.  to  a  lesser  degree. 

The  paramoimt  question  is  what  can  the 
average  citizen  do  to  work  on  stopping  infla- 
tion. That  can  be  done  In  the  following 
ways:  become  knowledgeable  about  money- 
its  history,  its  functions.  Its  purpose,  and 
our  sjrstem  of  money  In  the  USA. 

We,  the  citizens  must  Insist  that  our  rep- 
resentatives understand  money  (and  its  rela- 
tionship to  morality)  much  better  than  they 
apparently  do.  The  money  system  (the  Fed- 
eral Reserve)  is  a  system  designed  so  that 
money  can  be  created  when  deemed  politi- 
cally expedient.  Is  this  moral?  Is  this  affect- 
ing the  morals  of  our  nation.  The  answer  is 
obvious.* 


HONORING  NORWALK-LA  MI- 
RADA  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DIS- 
TRICT EMPLOYEES 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

or  CALirOKIlIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
12.  1983,  at  a  special  reception,  the 
Norwalk-La  Mirada  School  District 
will  be  honoring  13  people  who  have 
served  the  district  as  loyal  employees 
for  30  and  35  years. 

These  fine  and  dedicated  people  will 
be  retiring  from  public  service  on  May 
12.  After  serving  so  many  years  with 
much  distinction,  these  admirable 
people  wiU  be  honored  by  their  peers, 
their  school  district,  and  their  commu- 
nities. 

It  is  with  great  honor  and  pride  that 
I  rise  to  recognize  them  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Education  is  an  extremely  important 
subject  to  me.  The  people  who  educate 
and  tend  to  the  needs  of  our  young  are 
very  special.  As  we  commend  these  re- 
tirees let  us  also  commend  all  those 
who  serve  in  our  educational  system. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  these 
employees  have  served  in  one  of  the 
finest  school  districts  in  the  country. 
The  Norwalk-La  Mirada  School  Dis- 
trict has  an  outstanding  record  of  high 
educational  quality. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my  fellow  col- 
leagues of  the  House  to  extend  best 
wishes  and  heartiest  congratulations 
to  the  following  retiring  persons  who 
have  added  so  much  to  enhance  this 
fine  school  district  and  the  youth  of 
our  country. 

Evelyn  T.  Farquharson,  La  Pluma 
School,  teacher;  Jean  Haygood, 
Eastwood  Elementary  School,  teacher, 
Donald  R.  Downs.  Foster  Road  Ele- 
mentary School,  teacher,  Eldon  Ed- 
wards, La  Pluma  School,  teacher.  Pris- 
ciUa  J.  Kadelbach,  Nuffer  Elementary 
School,  teacher,  Lucy  E.  Kuster,  Waite 
Elementary  School,  teacher;  Ivan  Nau- 
mann.  maintenance,  mechanical  fore- 
man; Damaris  Neel,  food  services,  di- 
rector. John  H.  Newman.  John  Glenn 
High  School,  teacher,  Wayne  M.  Pe- 
tersen, traimwrtation,  buadriver;  Ed- 
ward J.  PhOlipB.  Foster  Road  Elemen- 
tary School,  teacher;  Melvln  Sanford, 
food  services,  utility  man;  Dino  R.  Tiri- 
tUli,  Moffltt  Elementary  School,  tea- 
cher.* 


IRVING  KRISTOL  CAUTIONS  US 
ABOUT  SOVIET  INTENTIONS 
AND  THE  "FREEZE" 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  IfBW  TOSK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Irving 
Kristol  is  one  of  this  Nation's  most  dis- 
tinguished academics.  His  insights  are 
invaluable  to  both  Dem(x:rat  and  Re- 
publican alike,  because  of  his  tremen- 
dous appeal  as  an  objective  observer  of 
the  social,  economic,  and  political 
scene  in  America,  and  of  America's  in- 
terests throughout  the  world. 

His  comments  in  today's  New  York 
Times  provide  a  brilliant  summary  of 
the  compelling  case  against  the  nucle- 
ar freeze.  As  he  points  out,  the  West 
tried  a  freeze  in  theater  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  Europe  and  it  did  not  work.  The 
Soviets  exploited  our  restraint  and 
only  now  when  they  have  a  huge  ad- 
vantage against  our  allies  and  friends 
in  NATO  do  they  favor  a  freeze. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  please  read 
Professor  Kristol's  cogent  analysis  of 
the  serious  flaws  in  the  freeze  resolu- 
tion as  it  would  pertain  to  the  defense 
of  Europe. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  3. 1983] 
SoviKT  brrxirnoRS 
(By  Irving  Kristol) 

In  the  heated  controversy  over  emplace- 
ment of  intermediate-range  nuclear  missiles 
in  Western  Europe,  one  simple  but  crucial 
question  seems  never  to  be  asked:  Why  did 
the  Soviet  Union  provoke  the  controversy 
by  deplosring  several  hundred  of  its  Interme- 
diate-range missiles,  each  with  three  nude- 
ar  warheads? 

There  is  no  obvious  answer,  or  at  least  no 
answer  obvious  to  an  outsider.  This,  in  tiun, 
leads  to  some  rather  chilling  speculations 
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about  Soviet  perceptions  or  Soviet  inten- 
tions, or  both. 

The  Soviet  Union's  action  cannot  possibly 
have  anything  to  do  with  deterrence,  as  we 
understand  that  concept  Soviet  convention- 
al forces  in  Europe  are  markedly  superior  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization's— 
even  Moscow  does  not  disinite  that.  True, 
NATO  also  has  tactical  nudear  weapons, 
but  these  are  battiefield  weapons  of  rela- 
tively short  range.  And,  in  any  case,  the 
Soviet  Union  also  has  such  tactical  nudear 
weapons,  which.  In  numbers  and  quality,  are 
an  easy  match  for  NATO's. 

It  is  also  true,  as  the  Soviet  Union  keep 
emphasizing,  that  Britain  and  France  have 
some  150  nuclear  weapons  of  their  own,  out- 
side of  NATO's  command.  But  these  are  (by 
now)  familiar  ballistic  missiles,  capable  of 
obliterating  dties  but  of  little  use.  since 
they  are  not  very  accurate,  against  oiilitary 
Installations.  The  Soviet  Union,  for  its  part, 
has  10  times  that  number  of  such  missUes. 
So  It  Is  absolutely  impossible  to  believe  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was,  or  is.  genuinely  con- 
cerned about  the  possibility  that  France  or- 
Britain  will  launch  any  kind  of  pre-emptive 
nuclear  strike. 

The  SS-20's  that  have  been  deployed  by 
Moscow  are,  in  one  important  respect,  a  new 
order  of  nuclear  missUes.  lliese  intermedi- 
ate-range missiles  are  extremely  accurate. 
They  can  destroy  not  only  dties— they  are 
not  needed  for  that— but  also  missile  sites, 
military  installations,  communications  cen- 
ters and  troop  concentrations  far  beyond 
the  battlefield.  They  are  not  merely  "holo- 
caust" weapons,  of  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  more  than  enough.  They  are  also  pow- 
erful military  instruments. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these  missiles 
involve  no  very  novel  technological  break- 
through that  Moscow  is  exploiting.  We 
could  have  built  them  at  any  time.  We  re- 
frained from  manufacturing  and  deploying 
them  because  we  feared  it  would  destabilize 
the  balance  of  forces  in  Europe  and  would 
accelerate  the  arms  race.  The  Russians,  ap- 
parently, did  not  feel  the  need  for  any  such 
self-restraint. 

Why?  Why  weren't  they  satisfied  with  the 
status  quo  in  Ehirope — a  status  quo  dearly 
tilted  in  their  favor  militarily,  though  not  to 
a  degree  that  annulled  deterrence? 

Two  possible  answers  come  to  mind. 

First,  the  Soviet  military  establishment 
has  concluded  that  any  conflict  in  Europe 
will  be  nuclear  from  the  outset,  and  has  pro- 
vided itself  with  a  first-strike  capability 
against  all  military  centers  In  Western 
Europe.  The  SS-20's  have  exactly  that  capa- 
bility. Since  the  Russians  bitterly  oppose  de- 
ployment of  comparable  missiles  by  NATO, 
they  obviously  consider  it  important  that 
they  have  such  a  first-strike  option— this  de- 
spite official  proclamations  that  they  would 
never  exerdse  it  In  short  the  Soviet 
Union's  definition  of  its  "national  security" 
Involves  a  Western  Europe  in  a  condition  of 
radical  military  inferiority  and  vulnerabil- 
ity. It  does  not  accept  the  notion  of  a  bal-. 
ance  of  power  or  even  a  balance  of  terror  in 
Europe. 

Second,  the  Soviet  political  establishment 
Is  persuaded  that  such  a  disproportion  be- 
tween the  military  strength  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  and  NATO  will  enable  It,  without 
actual  military  conflict,  to  intimidate  the 
nations  of  Western  Europe  Into  polides. 
more  congenial  to  Soviet  ambitions.  These 
would  Include  the  dissolution  of  NATO,  the 
removal  of  American  military  forces  and  fa- 
vorable financial  and  trade  arrangements 
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between  Western  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Are  there  any  other  ezplanations.  perhapa 
leaa  alannlng.  for  the  Soviet  Union's  eon- 
duet?  It  would  be  nke.  but  Is  not  easy,  to 
tiiiwfc  of  them.  And  unless  one  can  think  of 
them,  then  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  nuclear 
freeie  movement  Is  precisely  the  Und  of  re- 
wpouK  to  Soviet  aooeleration  of  the  nuclear 
arois  raee  that  the  Russians  would  most  ear- 
nestly wish  for.  and  may  even  have  antlci- 


aoministration  seeks  to 
renege  on  hospice  care 
rehibursement  under  med- 
icare 


HON.  MARK)  BIAGGl 

OP  mW  YORK 
nr  THE  HO0SB  OP  RSnUtSXHTATIVCS 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
sreatly  disturbed  to  read  in  yester- 
day's New  York  Times  a  front  page  ar- 
ticle by  the  highly  respected  writer 
Robert  Pear  enUtled.  '"U.S.  Acts  to 
Cut  Benefit  to  Dying  in  Hospice 
Care." 

At  issue  are  draft  regulations  being 
developed  by  the  Health  Care  Financ- 
ing Administration  to  implement  the 
legislation  passed  last  year  to  permit 
first  time  medicare  reimbursement  for 
hospice  care  services.  At  the  time  the 
bill  was  passed,  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  envisioned  that  the 
extent  to  which  medicare  would  pro- 
vide reimbursement  might  be  as  high 
as  $7,000.  However,  the  rules  being  de- 
veloped by  HCFA  would  set  a  ceiling 
of  closer  to  $4,330. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  intent  of 
Congress  is  being  thwarted  even 
before  the  program  takes  effect.  It  is 
sometimes  the  case  that  regulations  to 
implement  legislation  do  not  always 
follow  congressional  intent  but  to  di- 
viate  in  this  fashion— and  to  do  it  in 
such  a  way  to  such  a  vxilnerable  group 
of  our  citizenry  Is  bureaucratic  heart- 
lessness  at  its  very  worst. 

I  wish  to  insert  the  New  York  Times 
article  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  2. 19831 

UiimD  SiAm  Act  To  Cut  BnntriT  to  Dtoig 

HI  HosFid  Cars 

(By  Robert  Pear) 

WASHmoTOH,  May  1.— The  Reagan  Admin- 
istration has  drafted  rules  that  would 
reduce  the  value  of  a  new  Medicare  benefit 
for  the  terminally  ill  to  about  60  percent  of 
the  level  envisioned  by  Congress. 

The  rules  set  standards  and  estaUlsh  the 
TfffTiiwiiin  Federal  payment  for  a  combina- 
tion known  as  hospice  care,  medical,  social 
and  paycholodcal  services,  available  to  el- 
derly people  with  a  life  expectancy  of  six 
months  or  less. 

Hospice  care  emphasizes  the  alleviation  of 
pain  and  suffering  rather  than  the  cure  of 
illness.  It  permits  patients  to  remain  at 
home  with  family  and  friends,  for  as  long  as 
possible.  Ninety-five  percent  of  hospice  pa- 
tients have  cancer.  At  present,  there  are 
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40.000  hospice  paUents.  but  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  estimates  tht  370.000 
would  be  eligible  for  the  new  benefit  each 
year. 

Congress  last  year  authorised  coverage  of 
hospice  services  under  Medicare,  the  health 
insurance  program  for  the  elderly  and  dis- 
abled. It  was  one  of  the  the  very  few  new 
Federal  benefiU  extabllshed  in  an  era  of 
cutbacks  and  fiscal  austerity. 

The  House  Ways  and  means  Committee, 
in  a  report  on  the  bill,  said  it  envisioned  a 
celling  on  hospice  services  "in  excess  of 
$7,000  per  beneficiary."  Even  at  that  level,  it 
said,  the  hospice  program  would  save  money 
because  the  maximum  payment  was  to  be 
set  at  40  percent  of  the  total  costs  for  con- 
ventional Medicare  services  for  cancer  pa- 
tients In  the  last  six  months  of  life.  The 
committee  report  said  that  those  conven- 
tional costs  "would  on  average  exceed 
$19,000  in  1983." 

However,  the  new  rules,  approved  by  Car- 
olyne  K.  Davis,  head  of  the  Federal  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration,  say  that  the 
maTtfniim  payment  for  a  hospice  patient 
"will  approximate  $4,332.' 

Robert  A.  Strelmer.  an  official  of  the 
health  care  financing  agency  who  worked 
on  the  rules,  acknowledged  that  the  limit 
"is  not  at  the  level  that  Congress  thought  it 
would  be."  But,  he  insisted,  the  Administra- 
tion used  the  formula  prescribed  by  Con- 
gress, which  was  40  percent  of  the  expected 
costs,  for  computing  the  limit.  He  said  that 
actual  Medicare  costs  for  the  last  six 
months  of  a  cancer  patient's  life  turned  out 
to  be  closer  to  $11,000  than  to  the  $19,000 
that  Congress  had  assumed. 

Donald  J.  Gaetz,  president  of  the  National 
Hospice  Organization,  a  nonprofit  group 
representing  more  than  1,000  hospice  pro- 
grams, said  that  the  rules  "play  a  cruel  Joke 
on  dying  people,  violate  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress and  do  not  fulfill  the  promise  of  the 
legislation." 

'The  $4,332  payment  level  is  so  low  that  it 
will  create  a  disincentive  for  hospices  to 
take  sicker  patients  who  need  more  care." 
Mr.  Gaetz  said.  "This  payment  system  will 
drive  the  terminally  111  back  into  the  hospi- 
tal, drive  hospices  out  of  business  and.  iron- 
ically, drive  Medicare  costs  up  instead  of 
down." 

SAVTNGS  WERX  EXPECTED 

Supporters  of  the  legislation  and  analysts 
at  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  had  pre- 
dicted that  the  new  program  would  save 
money  by  substituting  home  care  and  hos- 
pice services  for  acute  hospital  care.  The 
Reagan  Administration  disagrees  with  those 
estimates. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Blue  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  Association,  done  under  contract 
with  the  Government,  found  that  health 
care  costs  for  terminally  111  cancer  patients 
in  the  last  six  months  of  life  averaged 
nearly  $16,000  in  1980.  The  authors  said  this 
figure  would  have  to  be  increased  by  at  least 
30  percent  to  reflect  medic&l  inflation  in  the 
last  three  years.  Total  costs  in  1983  would 
then  exceed  $20,000.  which  is  close  to  the 
cost  assimied  by  Congress.  However.  Admin- 
istration officials  contend  that  costs  for  the 
Blue  Cross  patients  where  higher  than  the 
costs  for  Medicare  patients. 

The  Administration  opposed  creation  of 
the  hospice  benefit  program  last  year, 
saying  that  Congress  should  wait  for  the  re- 
sults of  36  demonstration  projects.  The  pre- 
amble to  the  new  rules  says  "Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries may  use  traditional  forms  of  treat- 
ment before  seeking  hospice  care."  The  Ad- 
ministration predicts  that  the  new  program 
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will  Increase  Medicare  costs  $320  mOllon 
over  the  next  three  years. 

OUTLAYS  Kisnro  la  pekckht  a  teak 
Total  Medicare  outlays  have  been  increas- 
ing at  an  average  rate  of  nearly  18  percent  a 
year  since  1970.  Medicare  spending  last  year 
totaled  $50  billion.  Government  statisticians 
said  that  28  percent  of  all  Medicare  outlays 
for  the  elderly  went  to  people  who  were  in 
the  last  year  of  life. 

The  limit  on  hospice  reimbursement  re- 
flects, in  part,  an  effort  by  the  Government 
to  control  the  costs  of  the  program.  David 
A.  Stockman,  director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  has  observed  that  the 
cost  of  Federal  health  programs  almost 
always  grows  faster  than  the  creators  ex- 
pected. 

Government  lawyers  have  privately  raised 
questions  about  the  legality  of  the  new  hos- 
pice payment  system,  which  fixes  reim- 
bursement rates  in  advance  rather  than 
paying  for  the  costs  actually  incurred.  Con- 
gress established  a  system  of  fixed  rates  for 
hospitals  and  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  a  similar  system  for  hospices. 
The  Government  has  only  a  limited  data  to 
use  as  a  guide  in  setting  hospice  rates. 

In  a  memorandum  describing  the  hospice 
program,  Mrs.  E>avis  said  that  the  depart- 
ment's "Office  of  General  Counsel  advises 
us  that  the  proposal  for  a  prospective 
system  of  reimbursement  would  face  risks  if 
challenged  in  court."  The  memorandum  was 
addressed  to  Margaret  M  Heckler,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

Officials  at  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  said  that  the  rules  would 
be  printed  soon  in  the  The  Federal  Register, 
a  Government  publication.  The  public  then 
has  60  days  to  comment  on  them  before 
they  take  effect. 

According  to  the  preamble  to  the  rules, 
there  are  now  1,200  entitles  that  describe 
themselves  as  hospices.  Of  these,  450  are 
linked  to  hospitals.  200  operate  under  the 
auspices  of  home  health  agencies  and  478 
are  independently  operated.  The  72  others 
are  affiliated  with  nursing  homes  or  social 
service  agencies. 

The  hospice  law  provides  that  when  a 
person  signs  up  for  hospice  care,  he  or  she 
waives  the  right  to  other  Medicare  services 
related  to  treatment  of  the  terminal  Illness. 
But  Government  will  still  pay  for  the  serv- 
ices of  a  family  physician  and  for  medical 
care  unrelated  to  illness. 

The  law  authorizes  hospice  services  for  up 
to  210  days.  The  rules  say  that  "a  hospice 
may  not  discontinue  or  diminish  care  pro- 
vided to  an  individual  because  of  the  indi- 
vidual's Inability  to  pay  for  that  care." 

The  hospice  Itself  must  provide  nursing 
care,  medical  social  services,  physician  serv- 
ices and  pastoral  or  psychological  counsel- 
ing. It  must  either  provide  or  arrange  for  in- 
stitutional care  for  short  periods  of  time 
when  the  patient  cannot  be  adequately 
treated  at  home.  The  Government  pays  for 
those  services,  as  well  as  for  physical  ther- 
apy, drugs,  medical  equipment,  home  health 
aides  and  "homemakers"  to  do  household 
chores.* 
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COMMENDATION  OF  MR.  DICK 
GARRISON 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

or  THE  DISTUCT  OF  COLtnOIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPKESBMTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress.  Mr.  Dick  Garrison,  a 
District  of  Columbia  businessman  who 
has  made  many  major  contributions  to 
Washington.  D.C. 

•As  president  of  Advertising  Novelty 
Co.,  Inc.  (ANC).  Mr.  Garrison  has  cre- 
atively, astutely,  and  effectively  built 
it  into  a  leading  national  distributor  of 
advertising  specialty  items.  In  addi- 
tion, under  his  leadership  ANC  has  di- 
versified into  the  fields  of  convention 
and  political  conference  management. 

What  is  remarkable  about  B4r.  Garri- 
son is  that  he  has  also  channeled  so 
much  energy  into  many  civic  and  char- 
itable organizations.  He  is  a  longtime 
active  member  and  leader  in  the  Silver 
Spring  Boy's  Club,  the  Rotary  Club, 
and  the  Lions  Club.  He  is  a  veteran 
member  of  the  Touchdown  Club  of 
Washington  having  served  on  its  board 
of  directors  and  as  chairman  of  m.any 
of  its  committees.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  D.C. 
Chapter  of  the  Leukemia  Society  of 
America.  Finally,  and  in  my  eyes  most 
importantly.  Dick  Garrison  has  been 
an  active  supporter  of  the  Shaw  Com- 
mimity  Center  Food  Committee,  an 
organization,  of  which  I  am  a  part, 
which  seeks  to  feed  the  hungry  in  the 
neighborhood  of  my  childhood. 

That  Mr.  Garrison  has  so  much 
energy  to  give  to  our  community  is  not 
surprising  considering  the  fact  that  in 
college  Mr.  Garrison  lettered  in  both 
basketball  and  golf.  Speaking  of 
sports,  I  must  mention  that  he  is  also 
director  of  our  world  famous  Redskin- 
etts  who  cheered  our  Super  Bowl 
champions  to  victory. 

The  generosity  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
Garrison  serves  as  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample to  us  all.  They  deserve  our  rec- 
ognition, thanks,  and  encourage- 
ment.* 
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records  of  n.S.  history.  It  is  a  remark- 
ably cost-effective  operation.  The 
Commission's  limited  Federal  funding 
is  used  to  draw  support  from  universi- 
ties, foundations,  and  other  organiza- 
tions. In  fact,  the  average  non-Federal 
contribution  to  an  NHPRC  project  is 
only  53  percent  of  the  total  cost.  In 
addition,  all  administrative  overhead  is 
picked  up  by  the  sponsoring  institu- 
tion rather  than  by  the  Federal  grant. 

Moreover,  its  work  often  results  in 
cost  savings  because  bulky,  insignifi- 
cant records  occupying  expensive  stor- 
age space  can  be  destroyed,  and  the 
more  valuable  records  can  be  identi- 
fied, organized,  and  made  accessible. 

Since  1976.  more  than  400  historical 
societies,  archives,  libraries,  and  other 
organizations  have  received  grants  to 
preserve  our  national  heritage.  The 
Commission  also  makes  small  grants 
to  university  presses  and  other  non- 
profit publishers  to  defray  the  cost  of 
publishing  NHPRC  documents,  which 
are  usually  more  time  consuming  and 
expensive  to  print  than  other  books. 
In  addition,  the  NHPRC  plays  a  lead- 
ership role  in  editorial  training  and 
setting  standards  for  paper  preserva- 
tion and  microfilm  publication. 

The  simi  of  $3  million  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  preserving  national 
records  that  could  be  crucial  in  under- 
standing our  past  and  helping  develop 
policies  and  programs  for  the  future.* 


VITAL  ROLE  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
AND  RECORDS  COMMISSION 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3. 1983 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  strong  support  for  a 
fiscal  year  1984  appropriation  level  of 
$3  million  for  the  National  Historical 
Publications  and  Records  Commission, 
over  and  above  the  appropriations 
level  for  the  National  Archives. 

The  Commission  plays  a  vital  role  in 
collecting   and   transmitting   original 


NAISMITH  MEMORIAL  BASKET- 
BALL HALL  OF  FAME'S  16TH 
ENSHRINEMENT  DINNER 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VES 

Tuesday.  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  in  Basketball  City,  U.S.A., 
Springfield,  Mass..  the  Naismith  Me- 
morial Basketball  Hall  of  Fame  wel- 
comed six  new  members. 

The  Hall  of  Fame's  Honors  Court 
membership  roll  now  numbers  138  in- 
dividuals and  four  teams  whose  contri- 
butions to  the  game  of  basketball  have 
made  it  the  exciting,  fast-paced  game 
that  has  thrilled  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world.  The  names  of 
the  six  new  inductees  are  familiar  to 
basketball  fans  everywhere: 

Dean  Smith,  the  head  coach  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  one 
of  only  two  coaches  to  win  the  "Triple 
Crown"  of  basketball  championships. 

Bill  Bradley,  our  colleague  in  the 
Senate  and  a  former  Ail-American  at 
Princeton  and  a  star  on  the  New  York 
Knicks; 

Dave  DeBusschere,  a  teammate  of 
Bill  Bradley's  on  two  Knicks  champi- 
onship teams,  and  an  eight-time  NBA 
All-star, 

Jack  Twyman.  an  All-American  at 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  and  one 
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of  the  t>est  shooting  forwards  in  NBA 
history,  whose  contributions  to  friends 
in  need  marked  him  as  a  great  human- 
itarian as  well  as  a  great  athlete; 

The  late  Louis  G.  Wilke,  who  made 
innumerable  contributions  to  the 
growth  of  amateur  basketball  in  the 
United  States  and  to  the  development 
of  our  Olympic  basketball  program; 
and 

The  late  Lloyd  R.  Leith,  known  as 
"Mr.  Basketball"  on  the  west  coast, 
who  made  the  training  and  grading  of 
basketball  officials  his  life's  work  and 
did  much  to  improve  the  art  of  offici- 
ating. 

The  accomplishments  of  these  six 
indlvidvials  certainly  merit  their  inclu- 
sion in  the  Hall  of  Fame.  Their  careers 
have  affected  the  most  important  as- 
pects of  the  game  of  basketball- 
coaching,  playing,  administering,  and 
officiating,  and  the  excellence  of  their 
efforts  has  properly  been  recognized 
with  the  game's  highest  honor. 

In  addition  to  the  induction  of  the 
six  new  members  of  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
yesterday's  ceremonies  included  the 
presentation  of  awards  to  other  indi- 
viduals for  their  achievements  in,  and 
contributions  to,  the  sport  of  basket- 
balL  Former  Boston  Celtics  star  Bob 
Cousy  received  the  John  W.  Bunn 
Award,  given  annually  in  recognition 
of  outstanding  contributions  to  bas- 
ketball and  to  sports  in  general.  The 
Pomeroy  Naismith  Award,  given  to 
collegiate  basketball's  best  player 
under  6  feet  tall  was  presented  to  Ray 
McCallum  of  Ball  State  University. 
Six  players  were  selected  as  Players  of 
the  Year  in  their  respective  divisions, 
and  I  would  like  to  include  their 
names  at  this  point  in  the  Recoho: 

Division  I— Anne  Donovan,  Old  Do- 
mlnon  University; 

Division  II— Jackie  White,  Cal  Poly 
Pomona; 

Division  III— Margie  O'Brien.  Clark 
University; 

NAIA— Kelly  Utsch,  Southwest 
Oklahoma  State  University; 

National  Junior  College— Jackie 
Glosson,  Moberly  Junior  College; 

Spalding  NABC  Divison  II  (Men's) 
Player  of  the  Year:  Earl  Jones,  Univer- 
sity of  the  District  of  Columbia.* 


VFW     VOICE     OP     DEMOCRACY 
SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM- 

CALIFORNIA        WINNER        FOR 
1982-83 


HON.  DOUGLAS  H.  BOSCX) 

orcALiroRinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  BOSCO.  Mi.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
speech  by  one  of  my  constituents.  Miss 
liCichelle  Nuszklewicz  of  Crescent  City, 
Calif.  Michelle's  speech  on  the  theme, 
"Youth— America's  Strength,"  was  the 
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California  winner  In  the  Veterans  of 
F^veign  Wars'  annual  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy contest,  a  scholarship  program 
that  attracted  entries  from  more  than 
350.000  secondary  school  students  this 
year.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  will  find 
Michelle's  speech  as  refreshing  and  in- 
spirational as  I  did. 

1983-SS  VPW  Voice  of  DmocHACT 
ScaoLAKSHiP  Pkookaii — CALirounA  WuiaiH 
Is  youth  America's  strength? 
Are  they  the  vitality  that  spark  the  drive 
of  Americans? 

Are  they  the  effervescence  that  add  the 
■patkle  to  life? 

Before  you  answer  that  question,  let  me 
dte  several  aooompUshmoits  of  notewor- 
thy—yet typical— American  citizens. 

On  4  separate  occasions  within  the  last  5 
years,  Dewey  Hudlow  has  risked  his  own 
life,  for  the  sake  of  saving  someone  else's. 

BQl  Kemper  bicycled  919  miles  over  the 
Colorado  mountain  passes  In  only  10  days. 

Blarlla  Salsburry  began  Jogging  only  3 
years  ago  and  has  since  competed  success- 
fully in  world  class  races. 

Now  what  Is  it  that  makes  these  Individ- 
uals so  extraordinary? 

The  local  lifeguard  saves  many  lives  In  the 
course  of  his  )ob.  We  are  all  familiar  with 
teen-agers  and  their  ten-speeds  and  Joggers 
are  a  common  sight  on  city  streets  and 
country  roads. 

But,  Dewey  is  51,  Bill  is  77.  and  Marila  is 
73  years  of  age. 

Tbeae  people  acquired  the  fountain  of 
youth  not  by  counting  their  birthdays  but 
by  remaining  young  at  heart. 

I  believe  that  America  has  also  discovered 
this  secret  Youth  Is  America's  strength,  but 
youth  isn't  only  confined  to  the  young— for 
what  is  youth? 
Is  it  thoae  chronologically  15-30  year  old? 
Youth  is  actually  enthusiasm,  endurance, 
and  enjoyment. 

The  enthusiasm  our  Founding  Fathers 
possessed  when  creating  our  country  cannot 
be  surpassed. 

Remember  these  were  not  youthful  men, 
but  men  of  wisdom— the  wisdom  of  years— 
but  their  ideas  were  the  revolutionary 
troughts  of  youth. 

The  seal  and  zest  they  attained  over  200 
years  ago  has  since  been  transfused  into  the 
mainstream  of  America  and  has  been  passed 
along  to  the  youth  of  today. 

America  leads  the  race  of  endurance— for 
who  could  ever  have  more  vigor  and  vim 
than  the  1980  American  Hockey  Team? 

It  was  the  youth  that  possessed  the  physi- 
cal endurance  to  win  the  game  but  it  was 
the  knowledge  of  the  not-so-young  coach 
that  gave  them  the  winning  strategies. 

The  dedication  of  team  members  to  a 
single  goal  added  another  historical  incident 
for  us  to  be  proud  of. 

Man's  first  walk  on  the  moon  marked  an- 
otb.tr  chapter  in  the  endiu-ance  of  an  idea: 
The  scientists  had  dreamed  of  this  moment 
for  decades.  Engineers  had  built  and  rebuilt. 
Astronauts  had  trained  for  years,  and 
when  it  came  together,  the  counUy  rejoiced 
with  youthful  exuberance  over  their  latest 
victory.  This  was  a  victory  of  teamwork— 
truly  a  giant  step  for  mankind. 

The  enjoyment  citizens  of  the  United 
States  feel  in  achieving  milestones  that  are 
important  to  them  Is  outstanding. 

It  was  the  beatitude  and  bliss  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  fighting  for  a  single 
cause  that  led  the  United  States  to  their 
global  path  of  peace. 
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It  is  in  the  strength  of  unity  that  America 
has  achieved  excellence.  It  is  the  unity  of 
the  aerospace  team  that  has  put  the  Colum- 
bia into  orbit. 

Youth  is  only  a  relative  term— by  other 
cultural  standards,  America  herself  is  still  in 
her  Infancy.  Onnpared  with  China,  her  200 
years  of  existence  is  still  the  age  of  the 
young. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  pledge,  and  hope 
that  the  entire  naUon  will  also  dedicate 
itself  to  remaining  young. 

Never  to  allow  our  mainstream  to  grow  old 
and  harden  with  senility.  Never  allowing 
our  muscles  to  grow  tired  and  atrophy  or  al- 
lowing our  spirit  to  drain  out  with  exhaus- 
tion—for youth  to  America's  strength. 

It  has  been  said  that  "youth  Is  wasted  on 
the  young"— but  Americans  have  proved 
this  false  for  it  is  those  that  think  young 
that  are  America's  strength.* 


THE  SCOWCROFT  COMMISSION 
REPORT 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 


or 

nf  TH«  HOUSE  or  RKPRKSEHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  the  Record  the  text  of  a 
letter  on  the  future  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
Report  which  was  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent after  signature  by  nine  Members, 
including  myself.  Fortuitously,  a  letter 
similar  in  basic  concept  was  sent  earli- 
er the  same  day  by  three  distinguished 
Members  of  the  other  body. 

The  burden  of  both  letters  is  funda- 
mentally the  same:  All  other  argu- 
ments on  behalf  of  the  MX  having 
been  tried  and  found  inadequate,  the 
sole  remaining  case  of  substance  and 
merit,  is  that  deploying  this  missile 
would  be  consistent  with  and  arguably 
necessary  in  order  to  begin  a  process 
moving  us  toward  realizing  the  long- 
term  goals  described  in  the  Commis- 
sion report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  at  a  special 
moment.  The  long-term  objectives  of 
the  Commission  report  make  sense: 
We  would  be  better  off  aiming  both 
weapons  procurement  and  arms  con- 
trol decisions  at  a  stable  United 
States-Soviet  nuclear  relationship;  one 
In  which  the  fear  of  a  first  strike 
would  be  substantially  allayed.  MX 
gravely  detracts  from  the  support 
these  ideas  would  otherwise  have. 
Congress  must  define  the  conditions 
under  which  it  wiD  be  prepared  to 
make  concessions  to  the  President's 
views:  The  President  must  consider 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  not 
to  proceed,  unless  it  has  reason  for 
confidence  that  we  are  really  moving 
toward  an  effort  whose  ultimate  goal 
iB  real  stability:  not  Just  the  deploy- 
ment of  a  new  weapon. 

Both  letters  stress  that  even  those 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  pre- 
pared to  remain  open-minded  about 
the  case  for  the  BfX,  must  expect 
greater  clarity  as  to  its  ftmction  in  the 
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l<»ig-term  proposals  of  the  Commis- 
sion, and  more  assurance  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  indeed  committed  to 
the  Commission's  objectives  in  their 

entirety. 

With  such  assurances,  it  may  be  pos- 
sible to  reesUbllsh  a  durable  working 
consensus  on  the  proper  course  for 
American  nuclear  weapons  and  arms 
control  policies.  Without  such  a  con- 
sensus, even  an  administration  victory 
on  the  deployment  of  MX  would  offer 
the  Soviets  little  Incentive  to  negotiate 
seriously:  They  would  be  better  off 
waiting  for  what  the  next  swing  of  the 
political  cycle  in  this  country  might 
bring. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
case  put  forward  In  this  letter,  which 
speaks  as  much  to  the  role  of  the  Con- 
gress in  working  through  this  decision, 
as  to  the  opportunities  now  open  to 
the  President. 

House  op  RxpnzsEirTATTvxs, 
WaOiingUm,  D.C.,  May  2. 198X 
The  Frxsidkht. 
77ie  White  Hoiae, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  Presideht:  Your  endorsement  of  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  report  gives  us 
reason  for  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
move  American  policy  on  nuclear  weapons 
and  arms  control  forward,  based  on  a  dura- 
ble bipartisan  consensus. 

We  beUeve  that  the  policy  which  the 
Report  recommended,  and  which  you  have 
made  your  own.  Is  correct — in  its  long-term 
dimensions.  Arms  control  and  force  posture 
decisions  should  be  integrated,  and  orga- 
nized arotmd  the  pursuit  of  sUbility.  StabU- 
ity.  In  turn,  requires  that  neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  Soviet  Union  possess  the 
means  to  conduct  a  theoretically  advanta- 
geous first  strike.  To  achieve  this  condition 
requires  that  both  sides  reverse  the  trend 
toward  more  higtily  MIRVed  ICBMs,  and 
move  toward  a  less  threatening  force  based 
on  single-warhead  missiles,  IdeaUy  In  a  pro- 
gram orchestrated  through  arms  control. 

The  problem  Is  that  the  Commission 
report  asks  us  to  accept  not  only  Its  attrac- 
tive long-term  concept,  but  its  Immediate 
recommendation  for  the  deployment  of  100 
MX.  That  missile  has  been  mired  in  contro- 
versy for  so  long,  and  opposition  to  it  is  so 
entrenched,  that  Its  presence  In  the  Com- 
mission report  seriously  endangers  the 
entire  enterprise.  Some  of  us  have  voted 
against  the  MX  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
but  we  are  prepared  to  consider  new  argu- 
ments for  it  on  the  merits,  and  we  are 
asking  our  colleagues  to  be  similarly  open- 
minded.  But  we  must  tell  you  In  all  candor, 
that  of  all  the  arguments  presented  In  the 
Scowcroft  report,  on  behalf  of  MX,  only  one 
Is  both  new  and  of  interest:  that  deploying 
the  MX  Is  a  step  which  Is  consistent  with, 
and  necessary  In  order  to  begin,  the  long- 
term  process  towards  stable  forces. 

In  our  view,  the  future  of  the  MX  turns 
precisely  on  whether  this  asserted  cormec- 
tion  between  it  and  the  process  on  long-run 
stabilization  can  be  demonstrated.  To  do  so 
requires  at  a  miniiniitti,  assurances  from  you 
on  certain  key  points: 

That  the  United  States'  negotiating  posi- 
tion in  START  will  be  speedily  updated.  In 
order  to  bring  It  Into  line  with  both  the 
technical  recommendations  and  the  long- 
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term  objectives  of  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion report: 

That  in  doing  so,  the  United  States  will  be 
able  to  show  how  the  deployment  of  a  given 
number  of  MX  fits  in  with  these  objectives. 
In  terms  of  its  impact  on  the  force  posture 
of  both  countries; 

That  in  principle,  plans  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  MX.  including  both  numbers  and 
timing,  can  be  influenced  by  the  results  of 
arms  control;  and. 

That  a  major  effort  will  be  promptly  un- 
dertaken to  bring  sharper  focus  to  the  pro- 
posed single-warhead  ICBM.  and  to  allay 
concerns  that  it  cannot  be  realized  in  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time,  at  acceptable  cost  in 
deployment  modes  that  are  both  technically 
and  politically  realistic. 

With  the  submission  of  your  recommenda- 
tions on  MX  basing,  the  legislative  doiA  has 
begun  to  tlA;  moving  towards  a  decision  on 
flight  testing  and  an  acceptable  basing 
mode  which  must  be  taken  one  way  or  the 
other,  in  the  next  month  and  a  half.  In  iso- 
lation, the  proposal  to  base  MX  in  silos  is 
one  which  has  already  been  rejected  for 
good  reason.  What  changes  the  pnm>ect8 
for  MX  flight  testing  Is  the  context  for  MX 
created  by  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
report.  That  context  however,  is  not  strong 
enough  as  It  presently  stands  to  be  decisive- 
ly persuasive.  We  believe  that  affirmation 
and  assurances  from  you  on  the  points  we 
have  raised  would  greatly  help,  and  that  we 
need  such  assurances  before  deciding 
whether  or  not  to  support  congressional  ap- 
proval of  flight  testing. 

We  wish,  moreover,  to  make  clear  that  in 
our  view,  a  decision  to  flight  test  the  MX  is 
both  legislatively  and  logically  distinct  from 
a  decision  to  procure  the  missile  in  any 
niunber  for  actual  deployment  The  ques- 
tion of  deploying  the  MX  should  be  dealt 
with  only  when  and  if  it  becomes  possible  to 
see:  (1)  that  START  has  been  brought  into 
line  with  the  recommendations  and  long- 
term  goals  of  the  Commission  report:  (2) 
that  a  case  can  be  made  showing  in  explicit 
terms  how  MX  would  fit  Into  stable  US- 
Soviet  nuclear  relationship;  and  (3)  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  Is  finding  sensible 
answers  to  engineering  and  cost  questions 
related  to  the  single-warhead  ICBM  A 
follow-on  to  the  Scowcroft  Commission,  of 
bipartisan  nature,  charged  with  advising 
you  In  the  conversion  of  the  Scowcroft 
panel's  recommendations  Into  arms  control 
proposals,  would  also  be  highly  desirable. 

You  may  feel,  with  some  Justice,  that  the 
report  and  your  endorsement  speak  for 
themselves.  Unfortunately,  neither  the 
report  nor  yoiu'  endorsement  clearly  answer 
the  questions  we  think  are  critical.  Mean- 
while, statements  in  the  press— attributed  to 
"high  ranking  officials"  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  others,  have  already  raised  a 
suspicion  that  there  are  some  In  the  Admin- 
istration who  embrace  the  Scowroft  Report 
not  in  its  entirety,  but  only  as  a  means  to 
the  end  of  securing  Congress  approval  for 
the  deployment  of  the  MX. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  that  MX  is  likely 
to  have  on  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  effect  It  has  on  opinion  In  this 
country.  We  can  agree  with  you  that  the  So- 
viets are  not  altruists,  and  will  have  little  in- 
centive to  bargain  seriously  If  we  voluntarily 
solve  their  problems  for  them.  But  If  we 
pursue  a  decision  on  MX  in  a  way  which  de- 
stroys, rather  than  consolidates  a  national 
consensus,  then  the  Soviets  are  best  advised 
to  play  a  waiting  game. 

We  believe  achieving  a  bipartisan  consen- 
sus is  critically  important  to  a  successful 
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aims  control  effort.  All  our  past  progress  in 
arms  control  has  been  predicated  on  such  a 
bipartisan  approach.  A  debate  limited  to 
MX  alone,  without  explicit  clarification  of 
its  role  In  the  long-term  course  recommend- 
ed by  your  Commission  on  Strategic  Forces 
cannot  lead  to  such  a  bipartisan  consensus, 
and  will  result  bi  no  real  winners.  We  are 
prepared  to  make  a  good  faith  effort,  in 
which  we  urge  you  to  take  the  lead. 

8ii>cerely, 
Albert  Gore.  Jr.;  Norman  D.  Dicks;  Les 

Aapin;  Vic  Faslo;  Thomas  S.  Foley; 

Richard  A.  Gephardt  Dan  Olickman; 

Joel  Pritchard;  George  O'Brien.* 


SCIENCE  AND  MATH:  LEARNING 
HOW  WE  LEARN 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

OrCALIPOSMIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  May  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  House  has  recently 
passed  the  Emergency  Mathematics 
and  Science  Education  Act,  intended 
to  improve  the  teaching  of  science  and 
mathematics  in  this  country.  I  whole- 
heartedly supported  this  measure,  but 
I  believe  that  there  Is  still  much  to  be 
done  before  we  can  solve  the  problems 
that  have  arisen  from  the  neglect  of 
the  quality  of  basic  education.  A 
recent  article  in  Science  magazine 
highlights  the  need  to  reassess  the 
very  fundamentals  of  the  way  science 
and  mathematics  are  taught.  It  re- 
minds us  that  we  stiU  have  much  to 
learn  about  how  learning  Itself  occurs. 
I  find  it  particularly  interesting  that 
this  research  shows  that  learning  sci- 
ence and  math  requires  not  merely  the 
acquisition  of  new  information,  but 
the  prior  demolition  of  erroneous  as- 
svunptlons  and  beliefs  about  the  way 
the  world  works.  AU  of  us,  from  time 
to  time,  might  do  well  to  reflect  on 
this.  I  commend  the  article  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

[From  Science,  Apr.  29, 19831 
Mathematics  ahd  ScmcE  I^ahniho:  A  Nsw 

COHCEFTION 

(By  Lauren  B.  Resnick) 
In  the  last  few  years  a  new  consensus  on 
the  nature  of  learning  has  begun  to  emerge, 
stimulated  by  research  in  the  field  that  has 
come  to  be  known  as  cognitive  science.  The 
emerging  conception  of  learning  has  a  direct 
bearing  on  how  science  and  mathematics 
can  be  taught  most  effectively. 

I  will  sketch  here  a  few  examples  of 
recent  findings  in  cognitive  science,  many  of 
which  support  the  intuition  of  our  most 
thoughtful  teachers.  In  physics  and  other 
sciences,  according  to  these  studies,  even 
students  who  do  well  on  textbook  problems 
often  cannot  apply  the  laws  and  formulas 
they  have  been  drilled  on  to  Interpreting 
actual  physical  events.  This  observation  has 
been  made  on  all  kinds  of  students,  includ- 
ing gifted  middle-school  children  and  stu- 
dents at  some  of  our  most  prestigious  uni- 
versities. The  Inability  to  apply  routines 
learned  in  school  Is  consistent  with  recent 
findings  from  the  National  Assessment  of 
Educational  Progress  showing  that  mathe- 
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matical  problem-solving  skills  of  American 
children  lag  far  behind  their  calculation 
abilities. 

Another  well-supported  finding  is  that  all 
students,  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong 
learners,  come  to  their  first  science  rlassfs 
with  stuprixingly  extensive  theories  about 
how  the  natural  world  works.  They  use 
these  "naive"  theories  to  explain  real  world 
events  before  they  have  had  any  science  in- 
struction. Then,  even  after  instruction  in 
new  concepts  and  scientifically  supported 
theories,  they  still  resort  to  their  prior  theo- 
ries to  solve  any  problems  that  vary  from 
their  textbook  examples.  Some  studies  have 
shown  that  students'  prior  theories  can  ac- 
tually interfere  with  learning  scientific  con- 
cepts. The  students'  naive  theories  affect 
what  they  perceive  to  be  happening  in  class- 
room demonstrations  or  laboratory  experi- 
ments, and  they  continue  to  attach  their 
naive  meanings  to  technical  terms  (for  ex- 
ample, the  term  acceleration). 

Several  studies  show  that  successful  prob- 
lem-solving requires  a  substantial  amount  of 
qualitative  reasoning.  Good  problem-solvers 
do  not  rush  in  to  apply  a  formula  or  an 
equation.  Instead,  they  try  to  understand- 
the  problem  situation:  they  consider  alter- 
native representations  and  relations  among 
the  variables.  Only  when  they  are  satisfied 
that  they  understand  the  situation  and  all 
the  variables  in  it  in  a  qualitative  way  do 
they  start  to  apply  the  quantification  that 
we  often  mistakenly  identify  as  the  essence 
of  "real"  science  or  mathematics. 

These  demonstratloLs  of  the  potent  role 
of  naive  theories  in  science  learning,  and  of 
the  central  role  of  qualitative  understand- 
ing of  a  situation  in  problem-solving,  con- 
tribute to  a  new  conception  of  the  learner 
and  the  learning  process  that  is  emerging 
from  cognitive  research  in  mathematics  and 
science.  This  research  has  In  just  a  few 
years  produced  a  new  consensus  on  the 
nature  of  learning  that  is  not  yet  widely  re- 
flected In  the  way  mathematics  and  science 
teaching  Is  conducted  In  the  schools. 

There  are  many  complexities,  but  the  fun- 
damental view  of  the  learner  that  Is  emerg- 
ing can  be  expressed  quite  simply. 

First,  learners  construct  understanding. 
They  do  not  simply  mirror  what  they  are 
told  or  what  they  read.  Learners  look  for 
meaning  and  wUl  try  to  find  regularity  and 
order  in  the  events  of  the  world,  even  in  the 
absence  of  complete  information.  Tills, 
means  that  naive  theories  will  always  be 
constructed  as  part  of  the  learning  process. 

Second,  to  understand  something  is  to 
know  relationships.  Human  knowledge  is 
stored  in  clusters  and  organized  into  sche- 
mata that  people  use  both  to  interpret  fa- 
miliar situations  and  to  reason  about  new 
ones.  Bits  of  information  Isolated  from 
these  structures  are  forgotten  or  become  in- 
accessible to  memory. 

T'hird,  aU  learning  depends  on  prior 
knowledge.  Learners  try  to  link  new  infor- 
mation to  what  they  already  know  in  order 
to  Interpret  the  new  material  In  terms  of  es- 
tablished schemata.  This  Is  why  students  In- 
terpret science  demonstrations  in  terms  of 
their  naive  theories  and  why  they  hold  onto 
their  naive  theories  for  so  long.  The  scien- 
tific theories  that  children  are  being  taught 
In  school  often  cannot  compete  as  reference 
points  for  new  learning  because  they  are 
presented  quickly  and  aljstractly  and  so 
remain  unorganized  and  unconnected  to 
past  experience. 

What  does  this  new  understanding  of  the 
learner  suggest  about  how  we  can  improve 
mathematics  and  science  education?  First,  it 
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Is  never  too  soon  to  start.  Frtm  their  esrtl- 
est  yean,  children  are  developing  theories 
about  hov  the  world  works.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  naive  theories  will  not  take 
hoM  so  flnnly  if  scientific  theories  become 
available  to  them  early.  Furthermore,  it  is 
beoominc  dear  that  it  takes  a  long  time,  and 
Ti»«ny  different  »ir*mpi»«,  for  understanding 
to  develop.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  postpone 
the  beginning  of  this  process  to  a  high 
school  or  college  course. 

Second.  ttfi^^»"g  has  to  focus  on  the  qual- 
itative aspects  of  scientific  and  mathemati- 
cal problem  situations.  Too  quick  an  ad- 
vance to  formulas  and  procedures  will  not 
help  children  acquire  the  kinds  of  analytical 
and  repteaentaticmal  skills  they  need.  Ex- 
tensive qualitative  analysis  is  not  common 
in  science  or  mathematics  teaching.  It  may 
seem  to  take  too  much  classroom  time,  and 
many  teachers  are  perhaps  too  inexperi- 
enced in  these  ways  of  thinking.  But  the 
new  evidence  about  learning  makes  it  clear 
that  we  cannot  avoid  taking  on  this  task. 

A  focus  on  qualitative  analysis  and  under- 
standing of  situations  does  not  mean  a  re- 
treat from  the  teaching  of  computational 
procedures  or  scientific  formulas,  or  from 
the  basic  factual  information  in  any  disd- 
pltne.  There  is  definitely  an  important  role 
for  the  traditional  skills  of  mathematics  and 
science  and  the  facts  that  underlie  them. 
But  the  procedures  and  formulas  must  be 
treated  as  matters  that  make  sense,  and 
children  must  be  Involved  in  the  task  of 
making  sense  of  them.  Research  has  not  yet 
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told  us  whether  it  is  better  to  first  become 
skillful  at  a  procedure  and  then  analyie  it, 
or  to  allow  procedures  to  grow  out  of  under- 
standing a  situation.  But  research  has  made 
it  clear  that  procedures  must  take  on  mean- 
ing and  make  sense  or  they  are  unlikely  to 
be  used  in  any  situation  that  is  at  aU  differ- 
ent from  the  exact  ones  in  which  they  were 
taught. 

FlnaUy,  since  naive  theories  are  Inevitable, 
teachers  will  probably  have  to  confront 
them  direcUy.  Students  may  have  to  be 
forced  to  pit  their  theories  against  the  ones 
they  are  being  asked  to  learn,  to  deal  with 
conflict  between  theories  in  much  the  way 
that  scientists  do.  This.  too.  is  a  new  chal- 
lenge, for  only  rarely  today  does  teaching 
explicitly  acknowledge  children's  prior  theo- 
ries (except  to  mark  them  wrong)  or  even 
recognize  the  difficult  intellectual  work  en- 
tailed in  giving  them  up  or  substantially  re- 
vising them. 

Research  in  cognitive  sdence  is  not  only 
changing  our  views  of  how  people  learn  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  but  is  also  shaping  a 
theory  of  learning  in  which  the  content  of 
what  is  learned  plays  a  central  role.  In  the 
past,  it  has  often  been  difficult  for  mathe- 
maticians and  scientists  to  find  In  the  work 
done  by  psychologists  and  other  behavioral 
scientists  much  that  seemed  directly  rele- 
vant to  the  problems  of  teaching  their  disci- 
plines. The  general  principles  that  psycholo- 
gists produced  seemed  too  far  removed  from 
the  specific  questions  of  curriculum  content 
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that  concerned  the  scientists  and  mathema- 
ticians. That  has  changed. 

A  critical  theme  of  the  past  several  years 
of  work  in  cognitive  science  has  been  that  a 
person's  intelligent  performance  is  not  a 
matter  of  disembodied  "proceaaes  of  think- 
ing" but  depends  intimately  on  the  kind  of 
knowledge  that  the  person  has  about  the 
particular  situation  in  question.  This  has  led 
cognitive  sdentists  to  recognize  that  in 
order  to  understand  complex  learning  they 
must  study  how  people  learn  particular  sub- 
ject matters.  As  a  result,  there  are  now  cog- 
nitive scientists  actively  engaged  in  studying 
mathematics  learning  in  particular,  physics 
learning  hi  particular,  and  so  forth.  At  the 
same  time,  mathematicians  and  physical 
and  biological  scientists  have  begim  to  study 
the  cognitive  processes  involved  in  learning 
their  disciplines,  often  in  direct  collabora- 
tion with  psychologists. 

This  kind  of  collaboration  has  been  sig- 
nificantly invigorated  by  grant  programs  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Education  and  the 
now  disbanded  Science  Education  Director- 
ate of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  but 
these  collaborative  links  are  still  fragile.  In 
times  of  retrenchment  it  is  easy  to  return  to 
traditional  alliances  and  the  familiarity  of 
one's  own  discipline.  To  keep  the  collabora- 
tion alive,  we  must  give  careful  attention  to 
supporting  vigorous  programs  of  cognitive 
research  in  mathematics  and  science  learn- 
ing. If  this  is  done,  the  educational  payoffs 
are  likely  to  be  large  and  not  unduly  long  in 
coming.* 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
caUed  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Bfr.  Thttrmohs). 


PRATES 

The  Chi^lain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer. 

Let  us  pray. 

Lord  Ood  of  creation,  who  hast  en- 
dowed lis  with  inalienable  rights,  we 
thank  Thee  for  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  designed  to  secure  those 
rights.  We  thank  Thee  for  the  demo- 
cratic process  which  makes  such  a  gov- 
ernment work.  We  thank  Thee  for 
men  and  women  of  strong  conviction, 
willing  to  struggle  through  controver- 
sy and  compromise,  seeking  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people.  Give  them  patience 
with  the  process  and  with  each  other. 

As  tensions  increase  and  emotions 
rise.  Infuse  them  with  respect  and  love 
for  each  other.  Protect  them  against 
selfish  and  seductive  foi-ces  which 
would  corrupt  and  exploit  the  process 
and  abort  soimd  legislation.  Heavenly 
Father,  make  Thy  presence  felt  in  this 
Chamber  and  in  the  office  of  every 
Senator  and  every  committee  today. 
May  Thy  will  be  done  in  this  place  as 
it  is  in  heaven.  We  pray  in  the  name  of 
Him  who  was  Incarnate  Truth,  Jus- 
tice, and  Righteousness.  Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  May  2, 1983) 

I  will  confer  with  the  managers  of 
the  resolution  and  the  minority  leader 
as  to  the  sequence  of  amendments  for 
today. 

Everyone  should  be  on  notice  that 
the  leadership  on  this  side  expects  the 
Senate  to  stay  in  session  for  a  good 
long  while  today.  I  expect  it  may  be 
well  after  the  dinner  hour  before  we 
recess. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further 
need  for  the  remainder  of  my  time 
under  the  standing  order  and  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  it  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

I  have  no  need  for  my  time  and  I 
yield  it  back. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  back  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  no  special  orders  today.  There  is  a 
time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  that  will  begin  after 
the  expiration  of  the  time  allocated  to 
the  two  leaders  imder  the  standing 
order. 

As  Members  will  recall,  last  evening 
it  was  decided  that  the  Senate  would 
resimie  consideration  of  the  budget 
resolution  at  10:30  a.m.  today,  at 
which  time  the  Hatch  amendment 
would  be  the  pending  question.  An 
hour  of  further  debate  has  been  pro- 
vided for  on  the  Hatch  amendment,  to 
be  equally  divided. 

The  sequence  for  certain  amend- 
ments thereafter  was  provided  in  the 
order  of  last  evening. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dahfortb).  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  extend  beyond  10:30  a.m., 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  2 
minutes  each. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SIGNIFICANCE  OF  ANDROPOVS 
ACCEPTANCE  OF  SINGLE  WAR- 
HEAD NUCLEAR  MISSILES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  we 
Americans  should  not  miss  the  signifi- 
cance of  Premier  Andropov's  an- 
noimcement  yesterday  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  have  the  Soviet  Union 
adopt  the  suggestion  made  by  our 
President  and  our  negotiators  to 
reduce  nuclear,  medium-range  missiles 
in  Europe  to  the  present  NATO  levels 
in  number  of  warheads  as  well  as 
number  of  missiles. 

The  Andropov  response  has  solid  sig- 
nificance in  the  present  negotiations 
over  nuclear  deployment  in  Europe.  It 
has  much  greater  significance,  howev- 
er, as  a  principle.  Here  is  why:  One  of 
the  most  prudent  arms  control  sugges- 
tions in  recent  months  has  been  the 
proposal  by  Congressman  Albert 
Gore— now  supported  by  Henry  Kis- 


singer and  others,  to  phase  out  the 
MIRVVl  multiwarhead  missiles  and  re- 
place them  with  scattered  single  war- 
head missiles. 

This  represented  a  welcome  break- 
through in  reducing  the  likelihood  of 
a  hair  trigger,  first  strike  nuclear  war. 
Whjr?  Because  the  multiwarhead  mis- 
siles poee  a  colossal  first  strike 
threat— a  devastating  threat.  But  a 
threat  that  is  also  highly  vulnerable  to 
any  first  strike  that  could  knock  out 
perhaps  10  warheads  with  a  single  mis- 
sile. On  the  other  hand  three  separate 
single  warhead  missiles  would  be  only 
one-third  as  vulnerable  therefore 
much  more  likely  to  survive  a  first 
strike,  but  much  less  threatening  be- 
cause they  would  in  aggregate  carry 
only  one-third  the  devastating  threat 
of  the  highly  MIRV'd  single  missile. 

So  the  far  more  dangerous  nuclear 
world  ushered  in  by  the  advent  of 
multiwarhead  missiles  just  may  be  be- 
ginning its  way  out.  Mr.  President,  I 
hasten  to  add  that  Mr.  Andropov  has 
merely  stated  a  willingness  to  negoti- 
ate within  a  limited  area.  But  this 
principle  is  so  important  in  reducing 
the  nuclear  threat  that  we  should  take 
advantage  of  the  instant  Soviet  re- 
sponse to  extend  this  principle  else- 
where. Here  we  have  a  clear  example 
of  how  arms  control  can  serve  both  as 
a  means  of  increasing  our  military  se- 
curity, and  as  a  means  of  moving  a 
little  way— toward  a  more  pe&ceful 
world  environment,  still  haunted  by 
the  continued  deplojrment  of  nuclear 
weapons,  but  blessed  by  the  fact  that 
these  weapons  will  be  less  threatening 
as  well  as  less  dangerous  than  the  nu- 
clear weapons  they  replace. 


THE  TORMENT  OF  THE  BAHA'IS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  his- 
tory is  filled  with  countless  instances 
of  man's  inhumanity  to  man,  of  great 
atrocities  committed  for  the  most  des- 
picable of  reasons.  In  the  days  before 
civilization  this  cruelty  was  perhaps 
understandable.  Today,  however,  it  is 
inexplicable  and  unjustifiable  that 
transgressions  of  the  most  basic 
huiman  rights  ceaselessly  occur. 

Currently  in  Iran,  one  such  uncon- 
scionable transgression  continues  to 
imfold.  The  Ayatollah  Khomeini's 
government  is  once  again  persecuting 
the  followers  of  the  Baha'i  faith. 

The  Baha'is  have  been  the  scape- 
goats of  Persian  society  for  genera- 
tions, 20  thousand  having  been  killed 
in  the  last  100  years,  and  under  the 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Meml>er  on  the  floor. 
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Ayatollah.  their  situation  has  wors- 
ened. Many  Baha'i  spiritual  leaders 
have  been  executed  since  his  rise  to 
power  4  years  ago.  Just  this  past  Feb- 
ruary, an  Islamic  tribimal  sentenced  to 
death  20  sect  members  for  spying  and 
reputed  links  to  Israel,  links  that  exist 
largely  because,  as  with  many  western 
religions.  Israel  is  the  Baha'i  holy 
land.  The  faith  maintains  its  world 
headquarters  and  two  shrines  there. 

To  an  outside  observer,  the  adher- 
ents of  the  faith  are  unlikely  targets. 
They  believe  in  the  divine  origin  of  all 
religions,  including  Islam.  They  also 
shun  violence  and  abstain  from  parti- 
san politics.  At  great  risk,  they  were 
the  only  group  that  refused  to  Join  the 
Shah's  political  party. 

Nevertheless,  the  Baha'is  have  been 
persecuted  as  part  of  a  deliberate  cam- 
paign begun  3  years  ago  to  break  the 
sect.  On  August  21.  1980,  aU  nine 
members  of  the  faith's  ruling  National 
Spiritual  Assembly  were  arrested.  To 
date,  nothing  has  been  heard  of  their 
fate.  In  addition,  thousands  of  mem- 
bers of  local  spiritual  assemblies  have 
been  detained. 

Baha'is  have  been  denied  exit  visas 
and  recognition  under  the  Islamic  con- 
stitution, which,  in  theory,  protects  all 
the  Nation's  religious  minorities.  Busi- 
nesses have  been  confiscated  and  trade 
licenses  revoked.  Retired  government 
employees  have  lost  their  pensions. 
Houses  and  crops  have  been  destroyed. 
Shrines  and  cemeteries  have  been  de- 
molished. Twenty-five  to  thirty  thou- 
sand school  aged  children  have  been 
banned  from  attending  their  classes. 
Most  significantly,  the  house  of  the 
Bab,  the  Baha'i  equivalent  of  the 
Jewish  Wailing  Wall  or  Moslem 
Kaaba,  has  been  bulldozed  and  con- 
verted into  a  parking  lot. 

The  effects  of  the  program  have 
been  staggering.  The  Baha'i  office  at 
the  United  Nations  labeled  them: 
...  so  malevolent,  so  intense,  so  sustained 
and  ao  far-reaching  that  (they)  presage  the 
eradication  of  the  Baha'i  community  as  a 
religious  minority  in  Iran. 

Criticism  by  the  United  Nations,  the 
United  States,  and  the  European  Com- 
munity has  slowed  the  extermination 
of  the  Baha'is.  but  more  than  words 
alone  wiU  be  needed  to  save  them. 

One  step  that  we  in  the  Senate  can 
take  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
United  States  is  to  ratify  the  United 
Nations'  Genocide  Convention.  This 
treaty  declares  the  extermination  of  a 
national,  ethnic,  racial,  or  religious 
group  an  international  crime.  Already 
approved  by  85  nations,  it  has  not, 
however,  been  ratified  by  the  United 
States. 

Ratification  of  the  Convention 
would  imderscore  our  global  commit- 
ment to  the  preservation  of  human 
rights  and  reemphasize  to  the  Iranian 
Government  our  strong  desire  to  have 
them  cease  their  persecution  of  the 
Baha'is.  It  would  also  eliminate  an  ar- 


gument often  used  by  nations  that 
abuse  human  rights  when  we  cite 
them  for  their  abuses.  Their  specious, 
but  nonetheless  effective,  rebuttal, 
which  holds  the  United  States  cannot 
question  them  about  rights  when  we 
ourselves  have  not  signed  even  the 
Genocide  Convention,  impedes  our 
abillty  to  end  violations  of  basic  free- 
doms in  countries  such  as  Iran. 

Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  the  treaty's 
very  palpable  benefits,  the  Senate  has 
put  off  its  ratification  for  34  years 
now.  I  would  ask  today,  then,  that  this 
body  end  its  delay  and  take  a  step  for 
the  Baha'is  and  other  unjustly  abused 
groups  by  ratifiying  the  Genocide 
Convention. 


THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
on  the  second  leg  of  the  arduous  Jour- 
ney on  which  we  seek  further  solu- 
tions to  the  budget  problems  that  con- 
tinue to  plague  this  Nation.  The  Fed- 
eral Budget  faces  deficits  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see.  This  sorry  situation 
almost  guarantees  that  we  will  not 
find  final  solutions  this  year.  But  I  am 
committed,  as  I  think  we  are  all  com- 
mitted, to  alleviate  the  problem,  to 
make  progress  in  putting  our  fiscal  af- 
fairs in  order. 

In  this  connection,  I  believe  that  the 
budget  that  we  have  before  us— as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee—is a  respectable  start  in  putting 
the  fiscal  policy  on  a  proper  course.  It 
restrains  the  growth  of  Federal  spend- 
ing, it  restores  our  depleted  revenue 
base,  and  thus  provides  ever  diminish- 
ing deficits  over  the  next  5  years. 
These  deficits  are  lower  than  any 
others  proposed  thus  far.  However, 
the  budget  still  falls  short  of  the  ideal 
in  several  respects,  and  I  hope  that  we 
can  make  improvements  on  the  floor 
as  we  go  along. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  what 
our  national  economic  policies  in  the 
past  2  years  have  nearly  wrecked  our 
economy.  Not  that  there  is  not  plenty 
of  blame  to  go  around.  Both  tax  and 
spending  policies  in  the  seventies,  fos- 
tered by  both  political  parties,  were 
imwise.  We  legislated  too  many  spend- 
ing programs  and  we  opened  too  many 
loopholes  in  the  Tax  Code  through 
which  wasted  money  poured.  But  the 
answer  to  the  excesses  of  the  seventies 
was  not  the  answer  provided  by  this 
administration— increase  spending 
even  more  and  cut  revenues  even 
more,  thus  widening  deficits  to  alltime 
highs. 

The  result  has  been  recession  and 
unemployment  on  a  scale  unknown 
since  the  Great  Depression. 

In  1981  the  President  announced  his 
program  for  economic  recovery  under 
which,  he  said,  "Our  economy's  pro- 
ductive capacity  is  expected  to  grow 
significantly  faster  than  could  be 
achieved  with  a  continuation  of  past 


policies."  He  predicted  that  ONP 
would  grow,  beginning  in  1982.  at  a 
rate  between  4  to  5  percent  a  year.  Yet 
last  year  it  declined  1.7  percent  and  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year  it  disap- 
pointed many  analysts  by  growing  at 
only  3.1  percent  in  the  long  awaited 
recovery.  The  President's  recovery 
program  also  predicted  that  unem- 
ployment, which  in  1981  was  7.8  per- 
cent, would  decline  steadily  to  5.6  per- 
cent in  1986.  We  now  have,  of  course, 
unemployment  at  10.3  percent  in 
March.  By  1986  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee now  predicts  that  it  will  be  8.6  per- 
cent—0.8  of  a  point  higher  thsm  it  was 
in  1981  and  3  full  percentage  points 
higher  than  the  President's  program 
was  to  produce.  After  5  years  we  will 
have  nearly  1  million  more  unem- 
ployed than  when  the  economic  recov- 
ery program  started— and  over  3  mil- 
lion more  than  that  program  antici- 
pated. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  more 
statistics  like  this,  but  there  is  no 
point  to  dwelling  on  the  past.  I  do  so 
briefly,  only  to  show  that  we  must  not 
make  the  mistake— which  many  would 
still  have  us  make— of  doing  more  of 
the  same.  There  can  be  no  question 
but  what  the  programs  of  the  past  2 
years  have  put  us  in  this  difficulty.  We 
must  try  something  else  to  get  out  of 
it. 

The  program  we  have  been  following 
for  the  past  2  years — over  my  repeated 
objections— has  been  to  spend  more 
and  tax  less.  That  is  not  how  the  pro- 
gram is  usually  described— but  that  is 
what  it  is. 

In  1981,  total  Federal  spending  was 
$657.2  billion.  In  fiscal  year  1984  the 
President  proposed  spending  of  $848.5 
billion— an  increase  of  $191.3  billion  or 
29  percent.  That  is  increased  spending 
on  a  staggering  scale— an  average  of 
over  $60  billion  per  year. 

In  1981,  total  Federal  spending  was 
22.9  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product.  Under  the  President's  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1984  it  would  be  24.3 
percent. 

That  is  clearly  increased  Govern- 
ment spending  in  anyone's  book.  Nor 
have  we  failed  because  we  did  not 
follow  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions. He  has  received  the  spending 
cuts  he  asked  for  and  he  has  received 
the  spending  increases  he  asked  for. 
One  has  to  say  that  the  results  must 
be  pretty  much  what  he  wanted. 

On  the  revenue  side,  the  President 
endorsed  and  Congress  approved  a  tax 
bill  in  1981  that  will  cut  revenues  by 
$1,136  trillion  over  7  years.  He  also  en- 
dorsed and  Congress  approved  in  1982 
a  tax  bill  that  will  increase  revenues 
by  $255  billion  over  7  years. 

The  results  of  these,  and  companion 
policies  are  clearly  set  out  in  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee's  report  on 
this  budget  resolution  in  the  following 
table: 
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We  are  a  long  way  from  the  bal- 
anced budget  that  was  promised  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  In  February,  the 
President  proposed  a  fiscal  year  1984 
deficit  of  $188.8  bUlIon.  WhUe  Con- 
gress will  probably  approve  a  smaUer 
deficit— the  budget  before  us  has  a 
deficit  of  $163.3  billion-the  final  defi- 
cit will  still  be  staggering. 

How  are  we  going  to  meet  this  prob- 
lem? How  are  we  going  to  deal  with 
deficits  that  the  CBO  estimates  would 
reach  $267  billion  by  fiscal  year  1988— 
and  result  in  a  5-year  cumulative  total 
of  $1,159  trillion— that  would  result  if 
we  took  no  further  deficit-reducing  ac- 
tions this  year?  How  are  we  going  to 
prevent  the  national  debt  from  reach- 
ing $2.6  trillion  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1988? 

Part  of  the  answer  can  be  found  in 
the  budget  before  us  now.  That  budget 
calls  for  the  adoption  by  Congress  of 
$450.2  billion  in  deficit  reduction  ac- 
tions in  the  next  5  years.  These  in- 
clude both  outlay  reductions  and 
measures  to  rebuild  our  revenue  base. 
As  a  result  of  these  actions,  the  deficit 
in  fiscal  year  1988  will  be  $123.6  billion 
rather  than  $267.5  billion.  Clearly  that 
is  too  big  a  deficit.  Any  deficit  is  too 
big  and  a  deficit  of  $123.6  billion  is 
huge. 

We  will  have  to  do  more  In  the  next 
year  and  the  next  and  the  next  to  put 
our  financial  house  in  order. 

But  deficits  of  this  size  should  not 
abort  oiu-  fragile  recovery  that  is  just 
starting.  And  the  ever-diminishing  size 
of  the  deficits— rather  than  ever- 
climbing  deficits  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  see  of  late— should  encourage 
the  financial  markets.  And  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  not  do  this  because  the 
only  long-term  hope  for  a  decent  level 
of  employment  is  a  strong  and  healthy 
economy. 

But  in  the  short  term,  we  must  also 
help  the  millions  of  persons  whose 
lives  have  been  devastated  by  the  eco- 
nomic morrass  into  which  we  have 
plunged  them.  These  problems  are  in 
great  measure  the  fault  of  the  Federal 
Government— we  cannot  ignore  them. 
It  is  not  enough  to  say— as  many  do- 
that  everything  will  be  all  right  if  we 
Just  restore  economic  health.  That  we 
miist  do,  but  the  millions  who  are 
caught  will  not  be  all  right.  We  owe  it 
to  them  to  help.  This  budget  resolu- 
tion does  not  deal  adequately  with 
such  problems  as  major  illness,  loss  of 
home,  business,  or  farm,  and  similar 
personal  disasters.   It  does  not  deal 


adequately  with  problems  of  education 
and  training  and  retraining.  Moderate 
persons  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
agree  that  this  is  so  and  I  hope  we  can 
Join  to  redress  these  problems  before 
consideration  of  this  budget  is  fin- 
ished. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  lot  of  faith  in 
the  people  of  this  coimtry.  And  I  have 
faith  in  the  economy  which  they  sup- 
port. Perhaps  I  have  more  faith  in 
these  things  than  some  of  those  who 
would  lead  us  today. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  recent 
statement  by  Paul  Craig  Roberts  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

There  is  still  enough  fat  in  the  United 
States  that  a  temporary  suspension  of  vote- 
buying  wouldn't  decimate  the  poor.  The 
fact  is  that  Congress  has  no  business  letting 
the  least  productive  members  of  society 
push  the  nation  into  economic  decline  with 
excessive  demands  for  entitlements  and 
transfer  pajrments. 

I  believe  that,  if  we  adopt  sound  eco- 
nomic policies,  this  country  has  the 
moral  and  economic  will  to  defend 
itself,  deal  with  its  domestic  problems, 
and  assure  a  sound  economic  future 
for  our  citizens.  We  have  demonstrat- 
ed our  ability  to  do  this  before  and  I 
am  sure  we  will  do  so  again. 

The  only  thing  that  has  pushed  this 
Nation  into  its  worst  economic  decline 
since  the  1930's  is  the  defective  eco- 
nomic policy  we  have  pursued  for  the 
last  2  years.  I  am  sure  that  we  will 
overcome  the  difficulties  it  has  created 
and  that  we  will  balance  our  budget 
again— but  we  will  not  be  forced  to  do 
so  at  the  expense  of  either  our  foreign 
or  domestic  priorities. 


NEGOTIATIONS  TOWARD  PEACE 
IN  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr  e:ENNEDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  Join  Senator  Hatfikld  today 
in  sponsoring  Senate  Resolution  688. 
which  is  intended  to  promote  uncondi- 
tional negotiations  toward  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  growing  conflict  in  El 
Salvador.  This  important  bill  provides 
that,  imless  the  Government  of  ED  Sal- 
vador actively  negotiates  with  all  major 
parties  to  the  conflict  which  are  willing 
to  participate  unconditionally  in  nego- 
tiations on  a  cease-fire  and  an  equitable 
political  solution  to  hostilities,  U.S. 
military  support  for  El  Salvador  shall 
be  terminated,  with  military  assistance 
funds  to  be  transferred  for  use  for  de- 
velopment and  humanitarian  assist- 
ance. 

These  measures  would  come  into 
effect  180  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  measure,  unless  the  President 
transmits  to  Congress  a  determination 
that  either  the  Government  of  El  Sal- 
vador is  actively  engaged  in  good  faith 
in  this  negotiating  process  or  the  Gov- 
ernment of  El  Salvador  cannot  pro- 
ceed with  such  a  process  because  the 
opposition  parties  are  not  willing  to 
participate  unconditionally.  What  we 


seek  to  encourage  is  not  any  particular 
peace  plan,  but  rather  a  process  of  ne- 
gotiation which  could,  at  long  last, 
arrest  the  tragic  toll  of  human  life  in 
El  Salvador,  curtail  the  increasing 
drain  on  U.S.  resources,  and  avert  the 
looming  danger  of  all-out  war 
throughout  Central  America. 

I  believe  that  this  step  is  necessary 
because  of  the  administration's  failure 
to  press  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor to  agree  to  engage  in  uncondition- 
al negotiations.  Instead,  the  adminis- 
tration pays  lip  service  to  the  impor- 
tance of  negotiations  and  continues  to 
rely  on  its  policy  of  escalating  the 
military  conflict  and  risking  expansion 
of  the  war  in  El  Salvador  until  it  en- 
gulfs all  of  Central  America. 

I  welcome  the  President's  decision  to 
appoint  a  special  envoy  to  work  for 
peace  in  Central  America.  But  I  am 
deeply  concerned  that  the  President's 
overall  policy  is  a  prescription  for 
wider  war.  We  cannot  end  the  conflict 
in  El  Salvador  by  destabilizing  Nicara- 
gua. No  more  American  military  aid 
should  go  to  El  Salvador  imless  that 
Government  agrees  to  enter  uncondi- 
tional negotiations.  The  first  step  for 
the  President's  special  envoy  is  to  put 
this  country's  weight  squarely  behind 
the  regional  effort  of  Mexico.  Colom- 
bia. Venezuela,  and  Panama  through 
the  Contadora  Group  to  achieve  a  dip- 
lomatic settlement. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  and  the 
administration  to  give  careful  consid- 
eration to  the  recommendations  on 
U.S.  policy  toward  Central  America  re- 
cently issued  by  a  group  of  48  distin- 
guished leaders  from  this  hemisphere 
who  took  part  in  the  inter- American 
dialog  project  chaired  by  Ambassador 
Sol  M.  Linowitz  and  former  President 
of  Ecuador  Galo  Plaza.  Their  report 
makes  an  authoritative  case  why  the 
United  States  should  be  working  vigor- 
ously to  promote  dialog  and  negotia- 
tions in  Central  America,  including 
the  Contadora  initiative.  Moreover, 
their  report  reminds  us  forcefully  that 
domestic  problems,  rather  than  exter- 
nal agitation,  are  at  the  root  of  most 
Latin  American  conflicts,  and  that  the 
solutions  lie,  not  in  more  weapons,  but 
in  social  and  economic  development. 

I  commend  the  full  report  of  the 
inter-American  dialog  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  ask  that  its  "Summary  of 
Principal  Recommendations"  be  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record,  to- 
gether with  the  cogent  additional  com- 
mentary by  President  Galo  Plaza 
which  was  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  on  May  2.  1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tkue  Sbcuritt  iif  Central  Ambkica 
(By  President  Galo  Plaza) 
President   Reagan's   speech   before   Con- 
gress, televised  worldwide,  emphasized  the 
seriousness  with  which  the  president  justifi- 
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ably  views  the  Central  American  crteto  as  a 
threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
As  he  outlined  plans  to  meet  the  immedi- 
ate emergency,  it  was  disappointing  that  he 
did  not  also  present  a  long-term  program  for 
economic  development  of  the  area  as  a  pre- 
requisite for  solving  the  problems  of  Central 
America. 

Last  fall.  Ambassador  Sol  Unowitz  and  I, 
deeply  concerned  with  the  deterioration  of 
inter-American  relations,  which  had  come  to 
a  head  with  the  South  Atlantic  war  over  the 
Falkland  Islands  (a  needless  clash  that 
aligned  the  United  States  and  most  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  on  opposite  sides 
of  a  war),  decided  to  bring  together  inde- 
pendent, concerned  citizens  from  through- 
out the  hemisphere  to  discuss  the  major 
issues  involved  in  our  North-South  relations 
and  how  to  resolve  them. 

Our  "Inter-American  Dialogue."  which 
met  in  October  and  again  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, explored  the  problems  in  four  differ- 
ent areas:  economic  and  financial  issues; 
social  and  political  Issues:  security  and 
peace-keeping  issues,  and  the  task  for  inter- 
American  institutions. 

The  problem  of  deepest  concern  was  the 
explosive  situation  in  Central  America, 
where  Costa  Rica  is  the  exception:  the  only 
country  with  a  long  and  consistent  record  of 
democracy.  All  the  others  have  lived  mostly 
under  dictatorial  rule.  The  civil  wars  in 
Nicaragua.  EH  Salvador  and  Guatemala  have 
claimed  over  100.000  lives  over  the  last  five 
years,  and  1  million  people  have  been  dis- 
placed. Honduras,  which  has  returned  to  de- 
mocracy, has  so  far  been  spared  this  tragic 
experience. 

Although  the  history  of  these  upheavals 
may  be  different  in  each  of  the  countries, 
there  is  one  common  denominator  in  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  opiK>sition.  In 
Nicaragua  there  was  a  drastic  reaction  after 
the  overthrow  of  a  family  that  owned  the 
country  for  two  generations;  in  El  Salvador 
there  was  and  is  a  struggle  against  a  small, 
privileged  group  with  extensive  land  hold- 
ings and  great  wealth  in  a  small  country- 
one  of  the  most  densely  populated  in  the 
world  in  fact.  In  Guatemala,  a  reactionary 
government  went  to  cruel  extremes  in  suc- 
cessfully thwarting  change.  The  common 
denominator  among  many  opposing  these 
various  governments  has  been  a  demand  for 
social  justice,  for  respect  for  human  rights 
and  for  a  return  to  democracy,  although 
there  is  a  danger  that  the  dictatorships  of 
the  right  could  be  replaced  by  dicUtorships 
of  the  left,  such  as  is  the  case  in  Nicaragua. 
In  seeking  a  solution  to  the  present  situa- 
tion. Americans  should  not  forget  the  past 
history  of  U.S.  involvement  in  internal  af- 
fairs in  Central  America,  which  is  much  re- 
membered in  Latin  America.  Any  action  in 
the  future  should  be  framed  within  the 
basic  principles  of  sovereignty,  self-determi- 
nation and  non-intervention. 

Undoubtedly  the  situation  in  Central 
America  is  a  matter  of  security  concern, 
whether  it  is  looked  at  from  an  East-West 
point  of  view  exclusively  or  from  a  North- 
South  point  of  view  that  also  includes  other 
considerations. 

The  problems  looked  at  from  a  hemi- 
spheric point  of  view  are  compounded  by 
the  differences  in  perspective  between  the 
United  States  and  the  diverse  countries  of 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  What  one 
country  considers  vital  for  its  defense  may 
well  be  viewed  as  threatening  to  its  neigh- 
bors. What  one  country  regards  as  the  le- 
gitimate protection  of  its  security  may  be 
viewed  by  the  affected  country  as  interven- 


tion in  its  domestic  affairs  and  as  a  threat  to 

its  security. 

It  is  evident  that  security  is  at  the  heart 
of  international  relations.  However,  the 
basic  problem  of  security  in  the  hemisphere 
is  primarily  social  and  political,  not  military. 
Even  when  there  is  a  military  dimension  to 
a  conflict,  as  in  the  case  of  Central  America, 
the  solutions  ultimately  lie  in  economic  and 
social  development  and  political  dialogue, 
not  in  weapons  or  military  advisers.  Even 
when  external  support  for  insurrection  Is 
present,  as  in  El  Salvador,  the  underlying 
problems  remain  domestic. 

In  dealing  with  the  hostility  in  Central 
America,  our  group  recommended  dialogues: 
between  the  governments  in  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala  and  Nicaragua  and  the  respec- 
tive opposition  movements  in  those  coun- 
tries; between  Nicaragua  and  each  of  its 
neighbors;  between  Cuba  and  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Central  America;  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  Cuba  and  the  United 
SUtes  and  Nicaragua  respectively,  as  well  as 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Colombia.  Mexico.  Panama  and  Ven- 
ezuela (The  last  four  countries,  having 
taken  the  initiative  in  offering  their  good 
offices  in  seeking  a  peaceful  solution  to  the 
problems  of  Central  America,  should  be  in- 
cluded in  these  dialogues  as  may  be  appro- 
priate.) 

This  approach,  if  it  works,  would  serve  the 
interest  of  all  involved.  For  Latin  America 
as  a  whole,  it  would  reinforce  the  tradition 
of  self-determination  and  non-intervention. 
For  the  United  States,  it  would  help  meet 
the  central  security  goal  of  limiting  the 
most  threatening  forms  of  Soviet  and 
Cuban  activity,  including  both  strategic  and 
conventional  military  presences.  Cuba,  Nica- 
ragua and  Grenada  would  gain  some  assur- 
ance that  they  would  not  be  the  objecte  of 
external  destabUization  efforts,  provided 
they  refrain  from  similar  activities  with 
regard  to  their  neighbors.  For  Cuba,  there 
would  be  the  advantage  of  being  an  active 
participant,  thus  achieving  recognition  of  its 
international  standing  In  the  hemisphere. 

The  review  of  the  major  issues  involved  in 
the  Central  American  crisis  and  suggestions 
as  to  how  to  solve  them  by  the  "Inter- Amer- 
ican Dialogue"  could  not  be  more  timely 
now  that  President  Reagan  has  declared  his 
plan  for  action. 

(The  writer  is  a  former  president  of  Ecua- 
dor and  former  secretary  general  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States.) 

STTMHAKT  op  PKIHCIPAL  RECOmfENDATIONS 

(By  President  Galo  Plaza) 

ON  THI  UQDIOITY  CRISIS  IN  LATIN  AMERICA 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  and 
other  international  financial  agencies 
should  be  given  larger  resources  and  a 
greater  role  in  lending  to  Latin  America, 
and  should  improve  their  cooperation  with 
each  other  an  with  major  central  banks  in 
this  work.  They,  and  the  governments  of 
capital-exporting  countries,  should  encour- 
age commercial  banlcs  to  continue  and  even 
increase  their  own  lending  to  the  region,  but 
on  more  prudent  conditions  than  before. 
Borrowing  governments  should  improve 
their  financial  management  but  should  not 
neglect  the  needs  of  the  poor. 

ON  LOHG-TKRll  ECONOMIC  OEVELOFKENT 

Recovery  from  the  world  recession  is  a 
basic  requirement,  especially  for  Latin 
American  exports.  Within  the  Hemisphere, 
the  World  Bank,  Inter-American  Develop- 
men  Bank  and  other  official  multilateral  in- 
stitutions should  carry  a  larger  share  of  the 


capital  flows  to  the  region.  Average  loan 
maturities  should  be  lengthened  and  more 
aid  should  go  to  the  region's  poorer  coun- 
tries. Some  existing  short-and  medium-term 
laons  in  support  of  long-term  projects 
should  be  converted  to  long-term  debts. 
There  should  be  more  private  direct  invest- 
ment in  the  region  and  an  alternative  to 
loans.  The  U.8.  and  Latin  America  should 
cooperate  to  resist  trade  protectionism 
world-wide.  The  IMF  should  expand  iU 
lending  program  to  stabilize  Latin  American 
commodity  export  income.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's Caribbean  Basin  Initiative 
should  be  promptly  approved. 

ON  paoMornia  political  du  ocxact 
Democracy  is  not  an  export  commodity. 
Governments  should  avoid  undermining 
each  other's  political  autonomy  or  integrity; 
support  equitable  development  with  stress 
on  aleviathig  poverty;  maintain  more  cordial 
diplomatic  relations  with  democracies  than 
with  authoritarian  regimes;  and  in  their 
mutual  relations  and  regional  institutions, 
reflect  democratic  values  such  as  respect  for 
law  and  tolerance  for  diversity. 

ON  RUHAN  RIGHTS 

Although  mainly  a  domestic  responsibil- 
ity, human  rights  abuses  are  also  a  proper 
international  concern.  Priorities  should  go 
to  protecting  the  physical  Integrity  of  the 
person  against  murder,  torture,  "disappear- 
ance" or  cruel  and  degrading  punishment. 
In  civil  conflict,  neither  insurgent  terrorism 
nor  government  counterterrorism  against 
the  innocent  can  be  condoned.  Unilateral 
intervention  against  human  rights  abuses  is 
improper,  but  governments  that  systemati- 
cally violate  human  rights  should  receive  no 
aid.  All  Hemisphere  governments  should 
join  the  Inter-American  Convention  on 
Human  Rights  and  regional  institutions  and 
voluntary  groups  concerned  with  human 
rights  should  be  strengthened. 

ON  MIGRATION 

Mass  migration  of  the  poor  should  be 
dealt  with  mainly  in  the  "sending"  countries 
by  development  policies  that  stress  human 
needs,  create  jobs,  and  promote  family  plan- 
ning. Most  political  refugees  need  tempo- 
rary shelter  and  relief  until  conditions  im- 
prove at  home.  Near  term  steps  are  needed 
to  regulate  the  flow  of  migrants,  protect 
their  human  rights,  and  relieve  the  "brain 
drain."  A  new  office  for  refugees  should  be 
set  up  in  the  OAS. 

ON  CTTLTURAL  AND  EDUCATION  EZCmANGE 

UJS.  exchange  programs  in  the  Hemi- 
sphere should  be  expanded,  and  Latin 
American  coimtries  should  consider  creating 
similar  programs.  Curbs  on  the  travel  of  in- 
tellectuals should  end.  U.S.  and  Latin  Amer- 
ican centers  for  study  of  other  countries  and 
areas  in  the  Hemisphere  should  be  encour- 
aged. Multilateral  development  agencies 
should  increase  support  for  Latin  American 
science  and  technology  research  institutes. 

ON  SECURITY  AND  PEACEKEEPING 

To  end  the  hostilities  in  Central  America, 
dialogue  should  begin  among  the  govern- 
ments of  Central  America  and  their  opposi- 
tion movements;  between  Nicaragua  and 
each  of  its  neighbors;  between  Cuba  and  all 
the  countries  of  Central  America;  and  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  C^iba,  and  the 
United  SUtes  and  Nicaragua,  respectively; 
as  well  as  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  Soviet  Union;  Colombia.  Mexico, 
Panama  and  Venezuela,  already  active  on 
this  matter,  should  be  encouraged  to  take 
the  initiative  in  fostering  dialogue. 
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In  these  discussions,  sovereignty,  self-de- 
termination and  non-intervention  should  be 
the  guiding  principles.  Existing  U.S.-Soviet 
understandings  on  mutual  restraint  regard- 
ing Cuba  could  be  a  model  for  a  wider  un- 
derstanding in  which  Cuba  and  other  sUtes 
of  the  region  would  Join,  setting  ground 
rules  and  monitoring  procedures  for  self-re- 
straint throughout  the  region.  In  El  Salva- 
dor, negotiations,  which  could  begin  at  once, 
should  aim  at  free,  internationally  super- 
vised elections.  New  talks  to  resolve  the 
Malvlnas/Palklands  dispute  should  have 
high  priority.  C^uba's  place  in  the  hemi- 
sphere's Institutions  should  be  reconsidered. 
To  help  solve  disputes  within  the  region, 
mainly  territorial,  governments  should  con- 
sider a  general  freeze  of  existing  boundaries 
while  allowing  for  negotiated  solutions  of 
resource  exploiUtion  issues  in  disputed 
areas.  To  further  guard  against  nuclear- 
weapons  proliferation  in  the  region,  Argen- 
tina should  place  all  iU  nuclear  facilities 
under  full  international  safeguards;  Argenti- 
na, Cuba,  and  France  should  complete 
action  on  the  Treaty  of  Tlatelolco  esUbllsh- 
ing  a  regional  nuclear-free  zone,  and  region- 
al agencies  concerned  with  nuclear  affairs  in 
the  region  should  increase  their  coopera- 
tion. To  restrain  competition  in  convention- 
al arms  in  the  region,  govemmenU  should 
consider  measures  of  mutual  restraint  in 
arms  transfers  and  steps  to  increase  the 
"transparency"  of  their  hitherto  secret  mili- 
tary activities. 

ON  REGIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 

The  peacemaking  functions  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  SUtes.  especially  of  the 
office  of  Secretary-General,  should  be 
strengthened.  All  sUtes  of  the  Hemisphere 
should  t>elong  to  the  OAS,  and  should  in- 
crease their  use  of  it  for  high-level  consuIU- 
tion  on  political  and  security  matters.  Public 
reporting  to  the  OAS  on  military  activities 
of  member  sUtes  should  be  considered.  In 
the  economic  field,  the  Inter-American 
Council  on  Economic  and  Social  Affairs 
shotild  be  changed  from  a  programmatic  to 
a  coordinating  body,  and  senior  economic 
policy  officials  of  the  Hemisphere  should 
meet  regularly  for  informal  consulUtion. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CHRIS  P.  LEVENTIS 

Mr.  THXJRMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  public- 
spirited  man  of  good  will,  Chris  P.  Le- 
ventis  of  Columbia,  S.C.,  who  passed 
away  recently  at  the  age  of  87.  To  his 
lovely  wife,  Kathryn;  his  three  sons, 
Peter,  James,  and  George:  and  his  two 
daughters,  Georgianna  and  Trula,  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathies. 

Mr.  President.  Chris  Leventis  was  a 
g(x>d  friend— not  only  to  me  but  also 
to  many  South  Carolinians  who  knew 
and  respected  him  as  a  man  of  honor, 
Integrity,  and  charity.  Many  people  in 
my  State  mourn  his  passing,  including 
myself,  but  we  know  that  his  accom- 
plishments live  on. 

Chris  Leventis  was  known  for  his 
good  will.  Indeed,  he  was  considered 
Columbia's  "Ambassador  of  Ck>od 
Will,"  a  man  who  spread  friendship 
and  kindness  wherever  he  went.  Chris 
dedicated  himself  to  serving  others, 
and  his  contributions  to  Columbia— 
indeed  to  the  entire  State  of  South 
Carolina— were  many. 


An  active  member  of  his  church  and 
an  outstanding  family  man,  Chris  Le- 
ventis excelled  in  every  endeavor  he 
undertook.  He  began  a  successful  busi- 
ness and  always  made  time  to  serve  his 
community.  In  fact,  his  service  to 
others,  his  unselfish  dedication  to 
charitable  causes,  earned  him  the 
prestigious  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan 
Award  from  the  University  of  South 
Carolina. 

The  son  of  a  Greek  shepherd,  Chris 
Leventis  immigrated  to  this  country  in 
the  early  1900's.  His  "can-do"  spirit 
and  love  for  his  fellowman  impressed 
everyone  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  President,  In  order  to  share 
more  about  this  remarkable  man  with 
my  colleagues,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  recent  editorials  from 
the  Columbia  State  and  Record  news- 
papers—which capture  the  essence  of 
Chris  Leventis'  life— be  printed  in  the 

RCCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Columbia  SUte  Newspaper.  Apr. 
29,  19831 

Chris  P.  IxvENTis 

Few  people  love  their  native  country  as 
much  as  Chris  P.  Leventis,  a  Greek  shep- 
herd's son,  loved  his  adopted  homeland. 

This  immigrant  champion  of  American 
free  enterprise  and  hardy  spirit,  also  loved 
his  city  and  became  luiown  as  Columbia's 
"ambassador  of  good  wiU."  Thus  it  was  easy 
to  see  why  his  infectious  smile  and  sincere 
warmth  won  him  so  many  friends. 

When  this  colorful  patriarch  died  Thurs- 
day at  the  age  of  87,  therefore,  he  left 
behind  many  monuments  through  his 
succor  to  people  and  causes.  As  a  son  com- 
mented, his  passing  "marks  the  death  of  an 
era."  He  was  the  last  of  a  generation  of 
people  from  his  homeland  who  came  to  Co- 
lumbia in  the  early  1900s. 

Mr.  Leventis  left  the  hills  of  Karyae  in 
Sparta,  Greece,  in  1909  at  the  age  of  14  to 
join  an  older  brother  in  San  Francisco.  His 
first  job  was  peeling  onions  in  a  resUurant. 
He  worked  diligently  all  his  life,  later 
moving  to  Spartanburg.  Gastonia,  N.C.,  and 
eventually  to  Columbia,  where  he  and  his 
brother  opened  a  produce  business  and  he 
became  a  highly  successful  businessman, 
even  though  he  never  finished  high  school. 

Mr.  Leventis  was  a  frequent  figure  at  serv- 
ice clubs,  extolling  the  virtues  of  America  in 
words  that  always  retained  the  flavor  of  his 
native  tongue,  even  though  he  enrolled  in 
1921  at  the  New  York  University  of  Com- 
merce to  improve  his  speech. 

Mr.  Leventis  plunged  enthusiastically  and 
unselfishly  into  dozens  of  wide-ranging  civic 
endeavors  and  causes.  They  covered  almost 
every  civic  enterprise:  Rotary  Club,  Provi- 
dence Hospital,  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Red 
Cross,  the  Red  Cross  Blood  Bank,  the  USO, 
the  Cancer  Society  and  AHEPA  Greek  fra- 
ternal society.  His  contributions  to  society 
were  fittingly  recognized  when  the  Universi- 
ty of  South  Carolina  presented  him  the  Al- 
gernon Sydney  Sullivan  Award. 

Likewise,  he  was  devoted  to  his  church. 
He  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  founders  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  Greek  Orthodox  Church, 
but  he  often  carried  his  children  to  Baptist 
and  Methodist  churches. 


In  the  Greek  community.  Mr.  Leventis 
stood  as  the  patriarch  of  a  family  that  has 
contributed  greatly  to  Columbia  and  South 
Carolina.  His  children  followed  his  tradition 
of  service  and  dedication. 

Mr.  Leventis  was  a  prototype  of  the  immi- 
grant who  contributed  so  much  to  his  adopt- 
ed country.  What  America  gave  to  Chris  Le- 
ventis, he  returned  many. 

Chris  Leventis 

[From  the  Columbia  Record  Newspaper, 
Apr.  29, 1983] 

The  death  of  Chris  P.  Leventis  has 
brought  to  an  end  a  long  life,  rich  in  accom- 
plishment and  zest. 

Few  Columbians  enjoyed  the  genuine  re- 
spect and  affection  of  so  many  people  as  did 
this  gentle  man.  Those  of  us  fortunate 
enough  to  have  been  in  his  company  over 
the  years  may  recall  with  pleasure  his  court- 
ly manner,  his  whimsicality  and  alert  mind, 
ever  fresh  to  the  mood  and  ideas  of  the 
moment. 

As  recently  as  last  Jan.  27,  he  wrote  us  a 
letter,  characteristically  polite  and  thought- 
fuL  He  suggested  that  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars accumulated  from  oil  companies  over- 
charging their  customers  be  applied  against 
the  national  debt. 

Chris  Leventis  was  a  Greek  immigrant 
who  by  sheer  determination  and  resource 
became  a  highly  successful  businessman. 
Dixie  Central  Produce  Company  stands  as  a 
testament  to  his  commercial  acimien. 

Chris  Leventis  was  a  remarkable  person 
whose  counsel  and  accomplishments  were 
the  stuff  of  progress.  Columbia  is  much  in 
his  debt  for  sharing  his  values  with  us. 


SENATOR  STEVENS  IS  NOT  AT- 
TEMPTING TO  CHANGE  SICK 
LEAVE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Hii.  President,  our 
colleague,  the  assistant  majority 
leader,  Ted  Stevens,  has  been  deluged 
with  mail  recently  from  outraged  civil 
servants  who  are  mistakenly  under  the 
impression  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  trying  to  take  away  their  sick 
leave.  The  flocxi  of  mail  was  prompted 
by  the  circulation  of  misinformation 
to  the  effect  that  Senator  Stevens 
wanted  to  limit  all  Federal  employees 
to  7  sick  days  per  year.  As  Mike 
Causey  correctly  pointed  out  in  his 
April  25  "Federal  Diary"  column  in 
the  Washington  Post,  "Tain't  so." 

Ted  Stevens  has  been  a  longstand- 
ing advocate  for  civil  servants  and  has 
proven  himself  a  reliable  ally  in  sup- 
porting legislation  beneficial  to  Feder- 
al employees.  His  original  proposal, 
which  was  only  a  minor  part  of  a  pack- 
age he  introduced  in  the  last  Congress, 
was  intended  to  help  Federal  employ- 
ees, especially  those  future  employees 
who  are  to  be  included  imder  social  se- 
curity. 

We  can  all  appreciate  Mr.  Causey's 
service  in  working  to  set  the  record 
straight.  He  not  only  exonerated  Sena- 
tor Stevens,  but  he  also  assuaged  the 
fears  of  countless  beleaguered  Federal 
employees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
column  by  Mike  Causey  be  printed  in 
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the  Rboou  80  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues may  review  his  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was   ordered   to   be   printed   in   the 

RnoBD.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wmahlngton  Post.  Apr.  35, 1983] 

TBB  FkoauL  Dust— SniAToa  Sicmra  Qbts 

Bum  Rap  or  Sick  Lbavb 

(By  Mike  Cauaey) 

Sen.  Ted  Stevens  ta  on  record  u  saying 
that  he  would  rather  be  anywhere  in  his  be- 
loved Alaska  than  here  in  Washington. 

His  frequent  unldnd  remarks  about  life  in 
the  nation's  capital  have  cut  D.C.  partisans 
(especially  editorial  writers)  to  the  quick. 

But  can  you  blame  him? 

How  would  you  like  to  work  in  a  place 
with  two  bathtubs  full  of  hate  mail?  Worse, 
the  maU  denounces  you  for  something  you 
didn't  do  in  language  that  would  make  a 
sourdough  blush.  Of  course  you  wouldn't 
like  it.  And  neither  does  the  Senate's  assist- 
ant majority  leader,  who  gtta  enough  flak 
for  things  be  does  do. 

To  make  matters  worse  the  letters,  stored 
prior  to  answering  in  some  old  bathtubs  in 
Stevens'  rather  spartan  Ovll  Service  sub- 
committee offices,  aren't  even  from  Alaska. 

Politicians  (like  columnists)  would  rather 
get  letters  that  are  nice.  But  hate  maU  is 
better  than  no  mall.  (Setting  cussed  by  your 
constituents  at  least  shows  they  know  who 
you  are.  But  the  letters  clogging  Stevens' 
subcommittee  drain  come  from  Ohio,  Utah 
and  Washington,  D.C. 

The  folks  are  responding  to  a  photocopied 
letter  circulating  In  various  federal  outposts 
saying  that  Stevens  wants  to  take  away  gov- 
ernment employes'  sick  leave.  Tain't  so! 

It  seems  that  somebody  who  is  either  very 
mean  or  very  dumb  or  maybe  both  is  trying 
to  frighten  federal  workers.  This  isn't  hard 
to  do. 

Peds  have  been  in  a  state  of  shock  since 
President  Carter  cut  off  their  hot  water  and 
started  charging  them  to  park  at  the  office. 

They  were  "rescued"  by  President 
Reagan.  He  put  the  non-Defense  side  of  gov- 
ernment on  a  diet  that  cost  12.000  workers 
their  joljfi.  Now  he  wants  to  make  them 
work  an  extra  10  years  before  they  can 
retire  and  to  link  Job  security  and  pay  raises 
to  performance  rather  than  seniority. 

All  of  the  above  is  the  reason  that  Federal 
workers  will  believe  almost  anything,  if  it  is 
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.  is  not  guilty.  Not  only  that,  but  he  Is 

up  for  reelection  next  year. 

So  if  you  get  one  of  thoae  photocopied  let- 
ters that  starts  out  "Proposed  Sick  Leave 
Changes!!!"  Don't  panic.  You  have  enough 
things,  career-wise,  to  worry  about  without 
getting  sick  worrying  about  side  leave. 


And  this  is  the  reason  the  bogus  letter, 
which  says  Stevens  wants  to  limit  all  gov- 
ernment workers  to  seven  days  of  sick  leave 
a  year,  has  upset  so  many  government  work- 
ers. It  sounds  horrible  enough  to  be  true. 

The  truth  Is  that  Stevens  had  proposed  a 
revised  sick  leave  system— for  future  federal 
workers— in  a  retirement  bill  he  Introduced 
last  year.  The  bill  died  in  Congress.  He  has 
not  introduced  it  this  year.  If  he  does,  an 
aide  said,  it  will  be  minus  any  language  deal- 
ing with  sick  leave. 

It  is  easy  to  sympathize  with  Stevens. 

A  number  of  people  have  called  this 
column  (some  long  distance)  demanding  to 
know  why  there  was  a  cover-up  of  the  sick 
leave  changes.  Some  callers  suggested  that 
Donald  Devine  (the  head  of  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management)  and  I  had  con- 
spired to  impose  a  news  blackout  until  the 
dirty  deed  was  done,  that  we  shared  the 
same  barber,  or  worse! 

The  thing  Is  that  there  is  no  pending  leg- 
ialation  to  change  the  federal  sick  leave 
system.  There  Is  no  news  blackout.  Sen.  Ste- 
vens, who  represents  lots  of  federal  folks  in 


EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  HOLLINQS.  Mr.  President,  with 
temperatures  rising  over  the  debate  on 
El  Salvador,  It  is  refreshing  to  see  so 
well-informed  and  candid  a  piece  as  I 
read  over  the  weekend  in  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald. 

Jody  Powell,  who  served  with  out- 
standing ability  as  President  Carter's 
Press  Secretary,  was  a  first-hand  ob- 
server to  the  formulation  and  imple- 
mentation of  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's Central  American  policy.  Mr. 
Powell's  Simday  column  demonstrates 
very  clearly  that  President  Carter's 
policy  toward  El  Salvador  was  much 
more  soundly  based,  and  effective, 
than  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Reagan  administration. 

During  the  Carter  years  the  impor- 
tance of  El  Salvador  was  recognized 
and  assistance  was  provided.  But  the 
leverage  such  assistance  gave  us  was 
effectively  used  to  bring  about  needed 
reforms  and  to  enhance  the  support  of 
the  people  of  El  Salvador  for  their 
government  at  the  time.  By  early  1981, 
rebel  strength  was  clearly  wanning, 
and  the  failure  of  their  much-touted 
"final  offensive"  demonstrated  that. 
Support  for  the  government  was  grow- 
ing, and  long  overdue  reforms  were 
being  carried  out.  The  Carter  adminis- 
tration deserves  considerable  credit  for 
these  salutary  developments.  Certain- 
ly a  difficult  problem  remained.  But 
we  were  headed  in  the  right  direction 
and  the  prospects  of  success  were 
clearly  growing. 

Now.  Just  2  years  and  a  few  months 
later,  the  rebels  are  picking  up 
strength,  the  reform  pnxsess  has 
slowed,  and  events  are  headed  Just  as 
clearly  in  the  wrong  direction.  As  Mr. 
Powell  shows,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's backtracking  on  Carter  policy 
has  been  seriously  counterproductive 
and  now  threatens  the  imravellng  of 
the  situation  there. 

Mr.  President,  this  column  ought  to 
be  required  reading  for  all  of  us  in- 
volved not  only  as  lawmakers  but  as 
concerned  citizens.  For  that  reason,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  l}e 
printed  in  today's  edition  of  the  Con- 
gressional RccoRD.  And  I  commend 
Jody  Powell  for  a  distinguished  contri- 
bution to  the  national  dialog  on  this 
Important  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRS,  as  follows: 


[Prom  the  Dallas  Ttanea  Herald,  May  1, 
19831 
A  BiPAKTiiAN  PoucT  roB  CBmuu.  AmaiCA? 
(By  Jody  Powell) 
WAsmnoTON.— About  the  only  thing  new 
in  the  President's  speech  to  the  OoogreM  on 
Central  America  was  the  favorable  refer- 
ence to  his  predecessor.  President  Carter,  he 
said,  had  not  hesitated  to  increase  military 
assistance,  shortly  before  he  left  office,  to 
counter  the  impending  "final  offensive"  by 
the  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador. 

That  is  true,  but  it  Is  not  the  whole  truth. 
What  actually  happened  during  those  final 
weeks  of  the  Carter  presidency— and  in  the 
years  that  went  before— can  shed  some  light 
on  the  predicament  in  which  we  now  find 
ourselves. 

Increased  aid  was  sent,  but  there  was  a 
price.  As  he  had  in  the  past.  President 
(barter  demanded  that  the  military  leader- 
ship in  El  Salvador  earn  American  assist- 
ance by  taking  steps  to  merit  the  support  of 
their  people. 

In  this  particular  case,  they  agreed  to  a 
number  of  specific  actions:  A  senior  defense 
official  and  several  other  officers  associated 
with  the  notorious  death  squads  were  re- 
moved from  office;  the  government  was  re- 
organized to  strengthen  the  role  of  civilian 
President  Napoleon  Duarte  In  the  distribu- 
tion of  American  aid.  thus  increasing  his  in- 
fluence with  the  military:  steps  were  taken 
to  move  forward  on  an  investigation  of  the 
murder  of  American  nuns  and  labor  leaders. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  liabilities  associated 
with  such  a  policy.  It  is  by  Its  very  nature 
an  on-again,  off-again  sort  of  thing,  filled 
with  yes-but's  and  half -steps.  The  close  calls 
Involved  at  every  step  along  the  way  Invite 
disagreement  among  policy  makers.  And  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  sum  up  in  a  catchy 
phrase  or  two. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  a  policy's  ambig- 
uous, complicated  nature  corresponds  very 
closely  to  the  world  in  which  we  live  and  the 
problems  with  which  we  must  deal.  And 
there  Is  even  some  evidence  that  it  may 
woriL 

The  guerrillas'  much-hearlded  final  offen- 
sive was  a  bloody  flop.  In  the  early  days  of 
the  Reagan  presidency,  the  guerrillas  were 
at  their  lowest  ebb  in  years  and  the  govern- 
ment forces  were  at  their  strongest.  Three 
years  later,  the  situation  is  exactly  the  re- 
verse. The  question  is:  "Why?" 

The  answer  is  not,  as  Ambassador  Hinton 
states,  that  we  have  given  the  Salvadoran 
military  "too  little,  too  late,"  but  that  we 
have,  over  the  past  36  months,  given  them 
too  much  too  easily.  The  pressure  toward 
reform  that  made  the  government  worth 
supporting  for  most  Salvadorans  in  early 
1981  no  longer  exists,  and  that  support  has 
eroded  steadily. 

Even  the  extraction  of  those  concessions 
in  early  1981  was  complicated  by  the  belief 
among  the  most  reactionary  elements  in  El 
Salvador  that  such  pressure  would  end  once 
the  new  administration  took  office.  Even 
before  the  election,  they  and  their  soul- 
mates  in  other  Latin  American  coimtries 
were  being  told  by  Mr.  Reagan's  associates 
and  supporters  that  he  would  put  a  stop  to 
this  country's  naive  preoccupation  with 
human  rights. 

The  President  has  been  as  good  as  his 
word.  Supporters  of  democratic  reform  in  El 
Salvador  have,  systematically,  been  emascu- 
lated, assassinated,  and  drivenout  of  the 
country  or  into  the  arms  of  the  rebels. 
Those  responsible  no  longer  fear  the  wrath 
of  the  American  government. 
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The  situation,  as  the  President  correctly 
points  out,  is  going  from  bad  to  worse. 

CongreflBlonal  opponents  of  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  seem  to  understand  the  actions 
of  tils  predecessor  better  than  he  does. 
Except  for  a  few  on  the  fringes,  they  are 
not  advocates  of  "passivity,  resignation,  and 
defeatism."  And  they  do  not  underestimate 
our  stake  in  the  regioiL  They  have  no  illu- 
8i(»is  that  the  Marxists  who  control  the  rev- 
olutionary forces  have  benign  intentions, 
and  they  know  that  armed  subversion  must 
be  resisted  with  armed  force.  But  neither 
are  they  naive  at>out  some  of  the  people  we 
Mem  to  be  supporting,  and  they  believe  that 
military  resistance  to  subversion  Is  not 
enough. 

They  also  know  that  Congress  cannot 
Impose  a  policy  on  a  president;  It  can  only 
block  actions  that  it  believes  to  l>e  wrong- 
headed.  Prom  the  understanding  arises  the 
possibility  of  the  sort  of  bipartisan  ap- 
proach the  President  says  he  Is  seeking— 
and  the  country  so  badly  needs. 

If  he  Is  willing  to  emulate  his  predecessor 
not  only  in  dispatching  American  military 
assistance  but  also  in  using  that  aid  as  lever- 
age to  create  an  environment  less  hospitable 
to  subversion,  one  in  which  there  is  some 
chance  that  our  Involvement  will  t>e  success- 
ful, the  Congress  almost  certainly  will  give 
him  what  he  wants.  He  will  receive,  also,  the 
support  of  the  democratic  nations  in  the 
region— Mexico,  Panama.  Venezuela,  and 
Colombia— who  fear  the  communists  but 
refuse  to  t)e  associated  with  existing  Ameri- 
can policy. 

If,  however,  he  Is  determined  to  conduct 
business  as  usual  in  Central  America,  con- 
gressional opposition  Is  certain  to  grow  and 
stalemate  is  likely  to  result.  But  if  it  is  to  l>e 
business  as  usual,  the  level  of  military  as- 
sistance is  not  likely  to  make  much  differ- 
ence in  the  final  outcome.  Popular  support 
for  the  rebels  will  continue  to  increase:  the 
demoralization  and  isolation  of  the  govern- 
ment forces  will  proceed  unchecked;  and  we 
can  begin  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the 
debate  over  who  lost  El  Salvador. 


APPROPRIA-nONS  COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS  ON  MX  MISSILE 
BASING  MODE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee held  Its  second  day  of  hearings  on 
the  President's  propo^  to  deploy  100 
MX  missiles  in  existing  Minuteman 
silos.  The  committee  received  testimo- 
ny from  Lt.  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft 
(DSAP.  retired)  and  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State  Kenneth  W.  Dam.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  their  statements 
appear  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

Our  hearings  will  conclude  tomor- 
row. We  will  hear  testimony  from  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger 
and  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  Gen.  John  W.  Vessey.  The  hear- 
ing will  be  held  at  9:30  in  room  SD- 
192. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


STATnam  or  Lr.  Om.  Brzht  Scowcaorr. 
VS.  An  Foica,  Rktibkd,  Craibmaii  or  thk 
PaniOBirr's  Comastioii  on  SnunGic 
Forces 

Chairman  Hatfield,  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee; the  President's  Commission  on  Stra- 
tegic Forces,  as  established  on  January 
third  of  this  year,  met  over  a  period  of  three 
months  in  the  process  of  arriving  at  the  rec- 
ommendations wliich  are  contained  in  the 
Report.  This  Report,  which  was  released  to 
the  public  on  Monday,  April  11,  reflects  the 
advice  of  numerous  counselors  and  advisors 
and  represents  the  unanimous  position  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission. 

I  understand  you  have  all  received  a  copy 
of  the  Report.  I  will  therefore,  restrict  my 
comments  to  a  simunary  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission.  My  associates 
and  I  will  then  l)e  happy  to  respond  to  any 
questions  or  comments  you  may  have. 

The  Report  begins  by  outlining  the  cen- 
tral dilemma  of  this  major  Issue— that  of 
coping  with  Soviet  expansionism  while  pre- 
venting the  devastation  of  a  nuclear  war. 
We  then  go  on  to  discuss  the  nature  and  the 
requirements  of  deterrence  and  the  manner 
in  which  arms  control  can  make  a  contribu- 
tion to  that  deterrence.  We  point  out  that 
the  Soviets  place  great  emphasis  on  their 
military  forces,  at  least  as  a  backdrop  for 
their  political  designs. 

As  an  example,  Soviet  investment  in 
ICBM  forces  underscores  the  importance,  in 
their  eyes,  of  the  role  that  those  forces  play. 
Thus,  since  the  deployment  of  the  last  U.S. 
ICBM— the  Minuteman  III— the  Soviets 
have  deployed  the  SS-17,  SS-18,  and  SS- 
19— over  600  missUes  of  MX  size  or  larger. 
And  they  are.  now,  in  the  process  of  testing 
two  new  ones. 

Since  the  fundamental  purpose  of  U^S. 
strategic  forces  Is  deterrence.  It  Is  vital  for 
us  to  comprehend  fully  the  importance  of 
military  power  in  the  So\1et  scheme  of 
tilings.  In  response,  in  order  to  maintain 
and  enhance  deterrence,  the  United  States 
has  been  modernizing  its  strategic  forces. 
The  Report  discusses  that  mtxlemization, 
with  emphasis,  of  course,  on  ICBVL  forces— 
which  are  at  the  heart  of  our  current,  na- 
tional problem  with  respect  to  strategic 
force  modernization. 

Our  Rep)ort  recommends  what  we  feel  is 
an  Important  new  departure.  We  are  now 
proposing  new  directions,  both  in  ICBM 
forces  and  in  arms  control.  That  new  depar- 
ture, fundamentally,  is  to  integrate  strategic 
force  programs  with  arms  control,  and  to 
move  both  in  the  direction  of  stability. 

We  would  accomplish  this  through  a 
tliree-part  program.  The  first  part  would  be 
the  immediate  deployment  of  something 
like  a  hundred  MX  missiles  for  a  number  of 
reasons,  among  which  are  the  following: 

First,  to  demonstrate  U.S.  national  will 
and  cohesion.  We  have  now  had  four  Presi- 
dents who  have  said  that  the  MX  is  impor- 
tant, if  not  essential,  to  our  national  securi- 
ty. Failure  to  carry  ttux>ugh  with  this  pro- 
gram would  hardly  demonstrate  to  the  Sovi- 
ets that  we  have  that  will  which  is  an  essen- 
tial element  of  deterrence. 

Next,  in  order  to  reduce  the  substantial 
imbalance  in  the  capability  of  n.S.  ICBM 
forces  compared  to  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviets  can.  with  their  ICBM 
forces,  put  our  forces  and  other  critical  tar- 
gets at  risk  in  a  way  ttuit  the  United  States 
can  not  l)egin  to  match.  This  Is  an  Impor- 
tant element  of  Instability. 

Also,  and  very  importantly,  the  MX  Is  es- 
sential to  induce  the  Soviets  toward  negotia- 
tion, especially  negotiations  on  an  arms  con- 


trol framework  which  would  permit  us.  and 
encourage  them,  to  move  in  the  direction  of 
greater  stability. 

For  the  longer  run.  the  Commission  pro- 
poses engineering  design  of  a  smaU.  single 
warhead  missile  as  the  second  part  of  our 
program— looking  toward  deployment  prob- 
ably in  the  early  1990s.  We  suggest  a  single- 
warhead  missile  in  order  to  reduce  the  value 
of  the  target,  making  it  unremunerative  to 
attack  and.  thus,  enhancing  the  sUbllity  of 
the  force— and  small  in  order  to  open  up,  to 
a  maximum  extent,  the  opportunities  for 
survivable  basing,  almost  certainly  to  in- 
clude mobile  basing. 

Finally,  In  order  to  provide  an  environ- 
ment which  will  support  the  deployment  of 
a  small  missile,  a  new  departure  in  arms 
control  is  needed.  Counting  by  launchers 
has.  perversely,  led  us  to  the  present  struc- 
ture of  very  high-value  targets,  large  mis- 
siles each  with  a  numt>er  of  warheads. 

We  must,  therefore,  turn  to  counting  the 
forces  on  t>oth  sides  by  warheads,  not  by 
launchers.  After  moving  to  count  warheads, 
it  would  then  be  useful  to  cap  or  reduce  the 
numbers  siiarply,  in  order  ttiat  a  deploy- 
ment of  great  numbers  of  small  missiles 
would  not  t>e  necessary. 

This,  in  turn,  geU  us  back  to  the  MX. 
which  Is  essential  to  induce  the  the  Soviets 
to  negotiate  away  what  is  currently  a  favor- 
able strategic  position  for  them  in  ICBM 
forces.  Hopefully,  it  will  as  well  encourage 
them  to  move  in  the  same  strategic  direc- 
tion by  making  clear  that  their  huge  mis- 
siles in  silos  are  a  wasting  asset. 

For  this,  we  believe  that  MX  deployed  in 
Minuteman  silos  is  an  adequate  deployment 
at  reasonable  cost.  It  is  true  that,  whatever 
the  current  survivability  of  Minuteman 
silos,  they  are  becoming  more  vulnerable. 
We  do  propose  a  vigorous  R&D  program  on 
silo  hardening  and,  of  course,  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  any  developments  which  result 
from  that  research,  either  for  the  MX  or, 
conceivably,  for  the  small  missile. 

However,  the  fundamental  requirement 
for  survivability  of  our  ICBM  force  is  as  a 
hedge  against  a  Soviet  breakthrough  in 
anti-submarine  warfare  which  could  endan- 
ger our  submarine  launched,  ballistic  mis- 
siles. We  do  not  see  that  on  the  horizon  at 
the  present  time.  For  the  longer  run,  we  are 
proposing  the  small  missile  to  provide  that . 
hedge  by  enhancing  the  survivability  of  the 
IC3M  force. 

For  the  present,  we  believe  that  silo  vul- 
nerability is  not  so  dominant  a  part  of  the 
overall  problem  as  to  require  other  immedi- 
ate steps.  We  l)elieve  that  the  Soviets  must 
have  some  uncertainties  at>out  their  oper- 
ational capabilities,  notwlttistanding  what- 
ever their  test  accuracies  may  indicate  to 
them.  Specially,  however,  we  believe  there 
still  is  an  Important  synergistic  survivability 
between  the  ICJBM  forces  and  the  bomber 
forces,  in  that  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, for  the  Soviets  to  attack  both  of  them 
simultaneously. 

That,  in  brief.  Is  an  outline  of  our  recom- 
mendations. Few,  If  any,  will  consider  our 
recommendations  an  optimal  solution.  If 
such  were  available,  this  Commission  prob-  - 
ably  would  not  have  been  convened.  We 
have  tried  to  construct  an  approach  which 
Is  different  In  kind.  We  are  proposing  a 
major,  new  departure  for  the  United  States 
in  the  direction  of  enhanced  stability  for 
our  strategic  forces  and,  hopefully,  an  ^>- 
proach  which  will  permit  a  consensus  to  de- 
velop, allowing  us  to  put  the  divislveness  of 
the  iMtst — tx>th  in  arms  control  and  in  our 
ICBM  force  modernization— t>ehind  us  and 
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allow  us  to  move  forward  with  a  more 
common  perspective  in  our  efforts  to  pre- 
serve both  peace  and  freedom. 

TBTUOinr  it  Dipott  Skcrwaky  Dam. 

Skratx  Apwiopwatioiis  ComiiTiKB 
Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  this  distinguished  committee  in  sup- 
port of  the  President's  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  on  strategic  modernization. 

Tomorrow.  Secretary  of  Defense  Wein- 
berger and  General  Vessey  will  address  the 
military  aspects  of  our  strategic  force  pos- 
ture. Today,  I  shaU  discuss  the  foreign 
policy  and  arms  control  implications  of  the 
President's  strategic  modernization  pro- 
gram. 

M»'"»^'"<"ff  an  effective  and  stable  nucle- 
ar deterrent  presenU  the  President  and  the 
Congress  with  difficult  and  complex  choices. 
As  the  Chairman  of  the  President's  biparti- 
san Commission  on  Strategic  Forces.  Gener- 
al Scowcroft,  has  said:  "There  are  no  simple 
solutions  to  the  questions  that  must  be  an- 
swered in  basing  our  forces,  achieving  equi- 
table arms  control  agreements  and  improv- 
ing strategic  sUbillty." 

As  this  committee  knows,  the  specific 
issue  of  a  new  American  ICBM  has  been  de- 
bated hotly  for  almost  a  decade.  It  is  time 
that  we  made  a  decision.  And,  in  my  view, 
that  decision  should  be  to  proceed  with  pro- 
duction and  deployment  of  the  Peacekeeper 
missile. 

There  has  been  consensus  on  the  need  for 
a  new  ICBM  for  many  years  now.  Each  of 
the  past  four  Presidents  has  supported  the 
development  of  a  new  ICBM.  and  the  Con- 
gress has  been  supportive  as  well.  It  is  the 
choice  of  a  basing  mode  for  that  new  ICBM 
that  has  complicated  the  production  and  de- 
ployment decision. 

The  President's  bipartisan  Commission  on 
Strategic  Forces  had  completed  its  review  of 
the  overall  U.S.  strategic  posture.  The  Com- 
mission studied  a  number  of  alternative 
basing  modes  for  a  new  ICBM,  consulted 
with  Congress,  and  presented  unanimous 
conclusions  concerning  U.S.  strategic  forces 
and  arms  control.  The  Commission  conclu- 
sions have  now  been  accepted  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  President's  recommendations 
are  before  the  Congress.  These  recommen- 
dations provide  the  basis  for  developing  a 
broad  national  consensus. 

Let  me  now  address  the  foreign  policy  im- 
plications of  those  recommendations. 

rORKIGN  POUCY  AWD  THE  8TRATTCIC  BAI.AIICB 
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The  most  important  goals  of  our  defense 
and  foreign  policy  are  to  prevent  war  and  to 
maintain  a  just  peace. 

The  foundation  of  peace  in  the  nuclear 
age  has  been  America's  strategy  of  deter- 
rence. Since  we  first  acquired  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  United  SUtes  has  sought  to  pre- 
vent war  by  discouraging  aggression  against 
the  United  States  and  its  allies.  By  present- 
ing any  potential  aggressor  with  the  pros- 
pect of  certain  retaliation,  peace  has  been 
maintained  for  nearly  40  years.  The  history 
of  the  20th  century  makes  it  sadly  clear 
that  peaceful  intentions  and  good  motives 
alone  will  not  stop  aggressors.  Adequate 
military  strength  does  do  so,  and  the  strate- 
gy of  deterrence  has  been  successful  in  pro- 
tecting the  security  of  America  and  Western 
Europe  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

The  strategic  balance,  however,  has  di- 
mensions beyond  deterrence.  That  balance 
shapes  the  global  context  in  which  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  operates.  As  Deputy  Sec- 


retary of  SUte  I  am  acutely  aware  that 
America's  military  strength  is  vital  to  the 
conduct  of  foreign  policy.  Our  perceived 
strengths  and  weaknesses  directly  affect  our 
ability  to  achieve  our  goals.  Therefore,  the 
decisions  we  make  or  fall  to  make  on  weap- 
ons programs  are  bound  to  Influence  the 
Judgments  not  only  of  our  adversaries  but 
also  of  our  aUles  and  friends  around  the 
world. 

The  growth  of  Soviet  military  power  rela- 
tive to  the  United  States  over  the  past  ten 
years  has  had  a  direct  effect  on  Soviet  will- 
ingness to  challenge  America's  Intereste 
around  the  world.  Moscow  is  using  its  power 
directly  in  Syria,  Poland  and  Afghanistan, 
and  indirectly  through  Its  proxies  in  Angola 
and  closer  to  home  in  Central  America. 
These  are  the  tangible  manifestations  of 
growing  Soviet  power. 

Our  concern  is  that  unless  we  maintain  a 
strategic  nuclear  balance  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
problem  of  Soviet  adventurism  will  persist 
and  may  get  even  worse. 

If  for  example,  the  Soviets  are  able  to 
strike  effectively  at  our  land-based  ICBMs 
while  we  do  not  have  comparable  capability, 
Moscow  might  believe  It  could  gain  political 
leverage  by  a  threat  of  nuclear  blackmaU. 
Without  arguing  the  questing  of  whether 
the  Soviets  are  prepared  to  launch  a  nuclear 
first  strike,  one  can  recognize  that  such  a 
crucial  imbalance  in  strategic  capabilities 
could  well  make  them  bolder  in  a  regional 
conflict  or  in  a  major  crisis.  That  situation 
can  not  be  in  the  interest  of  either  this 
nation  or  of  world  peace. 

Our  visible  commitment  to  maintaining 
the  strategic  balance  is  also  essential  to  sus- 
tain the  confidence  of  our  friends  and  cohe- 
sion of  our  alliances.  While  we  have  debated 
among  ourselves,  and  tabled  serious  arms 
control  initiatives  at  the  negotiating  Uble, 
the  Soviets  have  deployed— repeatedly.  Over 
the  past  decade  the  SovieU  have  deployed 
three  new  ICBMs.  They  have  tested  two 
more  in  the  last  six  months  and  have  at 
least  two  additional  new  types  of  ICBMs  in 
development. 

What  would  our  allies  and  other  nations 
conclude  about  American  strength,  resolve 
and  reliability  if  we  were  to  fail  to  deploy  a 
new  ICBM  in  the  face  of  these  Soviet  devel- 
opments? 

Our  foreign  policy,  and  our  ability  to 
defend  our  interests  and  our  most  cherished 
values,  will  be  decisively  strengthened  if  the 
Congress  gives  strong  backing  to  the  pro- 
gram the  President  announced  last  month. 

Modernization  of  our  deterrent,  and  of 
our  land-based  ICBM  force  in  particular,  is 
essential  to  the  goals  of  preventing  conflict, 
reducing  the  risks  of  war,  and  demonstrat- 
ing our  resolve  to  adversaries  and  allies 
alike. 

At  the  same  time,  it  will  also  Increase 
Moscow's  Incentive  to  negotiate  seriously  in 
START  (Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks) 
and  other  arms  reductions  talks.  Let  me  say 
more  on  that  subject. 


ARMS  RBDUCnOM  ANT  THI  STRATEGIC  BALAKCE 


It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  did  not  consider  the  ICBM 
problem,  or  even  our  overall  strategic  pos- 
ture, in  Isolation  from  other  Issues.  They 
also  considered  the  relationship  between 
strategic  programs  and  arms  control. 

The  Commission  made  clear  that  there 
was  a  necessary  complementarity  between 
strategic  programs  and  arms  control.  Both 
arms  control  and  modernization  programs 
can  affect  the  strategic  balance.  Vigorous 
pursuit  of  both  is  the  best  course  to  pursue. 


To  quote  the  Scowcroft  Commission  Report: 
"Our  arms  control  proposals  and  our  strate- 
gic arms  programs  should  thus  be  integrat- 
ed and  be  mutually  reinforcing.  They 
should  work  together  to  permit  us,  and  en- 
courage the  Soviets,  to  move  in  directions 
that  reduce  or  eliminate  the  advantage  of 
aggr^slon  and  also  reduce  the  risk  of  war 
by  accident  or  miacalculation." 

President  Reagan  adopted  this  dual  ap- 
proach early  in  his  Administration.  When 
he  announced  his  modernization  program, 
he  also  announced  that  the  United  States 
would  negotiate  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
achieve  mutual  and  deep  nuclear  arms  re- 
ductions. We  are  now  negotiating  seriously 
with  the  Soviets  in  Geneva  on  both  interme- 
diate range  and  strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

If  we  have  learned  anything  from  our  ex- 
perience in  arms  control  negotiations  over 
the  last  two  decades,  we  should  have 
learned  this  fundamental  truth:  the  process 
of  arms  control  depends  on  the  demonstrat- 
ed ability  of  the  United  SUtes  to  maintain 
an  effective  strategic  force.  This,  in  turn, 
depends,  as  it  always  has.  on  maintaining  a 
modem,  capable  triad  of  strategic  forces. 
The  Peacekeeper  ICBM  is  a  critical  compo- 
nent of  that  modernized  triad. 

As  a  lawyer,  I  know  that  negotiations 
begin  only  when  both  parties  believe  they 
have  something  to  gain  by  talking  or  some- 
thing to  lose  by  falling  to  talk.  Without  the 
Incentive  of  gain  or  loss  provided  by  our 
modernization  program,  the  Soviets  would 
see  no  advantage  in  negotiating  seriously  to 
reduce  their  own  nuclear  force. 

The  Peacekeeper  represents  the  response 
that  each  of  the  past  four  administrations 
has  considered  necessary  to  offset,  at  least 
partially,  the  formidable  Soviet  ICBM  arse- 
nal. The  question  now  before  us  is  whether 
we  shall  abandon  this  decade-long  modern- 
ization program. 

As  the  Scowcroft  Commission  Report  rea- 
soned: "It  is  illusory  to  believe  that  we  could 
obtain  a  satisfactory  agreement  with  the  So- 
viets limiting  ICBM  deployments  if  we  uni- 
laterally terminated  the  only  new  U.S. 
ICBM  program  that  could  lead  to  deploy- 
ment in  this  decade.  .  .  .  Abandoning  the 
MX  at  this  time  in  search  of  a  substitute 
would  jeopardize,  not  enhance,  the  likeli- 
hood of  reaching  a  sUbllizing  and  equiUble 
agreement." 

The  Commission's  recommendations  in- 
cluded more  than  support  for  deploying  the 
Peacekeeper  missile.  The  Commission  also 
recommended,  and  the  President  agreed, 
that  the  full  modernization  program  begun 
in  1981  be  continued.  It  also  recommended 
development  of  a  new  small  single-warhead 
missile  and  continuation  of  research  on  sur- 
vivability improvements  for  our  ICBMs,  in- 
cluding active  defense  and  silo  hardening. 

Mr.  Chairman,  questions  have  been  raised 
about  whether  the  proposed  modernization 
program  is  consistent  with  our  arms  control 
objectives  and  our  obligations  under  past 
arms  control  agreements.  Let  me  assure  you 
that  the  proposed  program  is  fully  consist- 
ent with  those  objectives  and  obligations. 

The  Peacekeeper  is  consistent  with  all 
specific  provisions  of  existing  SALT  agree- 
ments. Deploying  100  of  the  new  missiles  in 
existing  Minuteman  silos,  as  the  President 
proiXMed,  would  Involve  no  construction  of 
new  fixed  launchers,  no  Increase  in  silo 
volume,  and  no  increase  in  MIRVed  (multi- 
ple Independently-targeUble  reentry  vehi- 
cle) ICBM  launchers.  Moreover,  the  100  new 
Peacekeeper  missiles  In  Minutemen  silos  are 
obviously  far  too  small  a  force  to  be  desUbi- 
lizing. 


Some  have  wondered,  however,  how  the 
development  of  a  smaU  ICBM  in  addition  to 
the  Peacekeeper  would  be  consistent  with 
either  SALT  n  or  a  pooslble  START  agree- 
ment. The  aALT  II  Treaty  would  have  per- 
mitted deployment  of  no  more  than  one  new 
ICBM  on  each  side.  On  our  side,  the  new 
miasile  would  be  the  Peacekeeper.  But  that 
treaty,  even  if  it  had  been  ratified,  would 
have  expired  at  the  end  of  1S86.  The  Presi- 
dent's proposal  calls  for  the  start  of  engi- 
neering development  of  a  new  small  ICBM, 
but  no  deployment  would  be  possible  until 
after  1990— long  after  the  SALT  II  time 
period  had  expired.  And  long  before  that 
time,  we  would  hope  that  a  START  agree- 
ment will  have  esUbllshed  a  new  regime  for 
maintjtining  a  sUble  strategic  balance. 

Beyond  this,  the  new  small  missile,  if  It 
proves  feasible,  would  have  broader,  positive 
Implications  for  arms  control.  It  would  en- 
hance sUbillty,  because  it  would  be  more 
survlvable.  and  sUbility  has  always  been  a 
central  objective  of  arms  control  since  the 
process  began.  As  Secretary  Weinberger  has 
explained,  it  may  move  the  evolution  of 
strategic  systems  in  a  sUbllizing  direction 
over  the  long  term.  The  basic  concepts  un- 
derlying our  START  proposals  are  flexible 
enough  to  accommodate  this  small  missile. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.S.-Soviet  strategic 
competition  will  continue  into  the  long-term 
future.  And  there  is  no  guarantee  that  a  re- 
structuring of  U.S.  and  Soviet  forces  in  the 
direction  of  single  warheads  will  take  place 
in  the  near  future.  But  we  believe  both  sides 
have  real  incentives  to  move  in  this  direc- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  we  need  now  to  take 
the  hard  decisions  necessary  to  ensure  a 
safe  strategic  relationship  for  the  yeare  im- 
mediately ahead. 

CONCLUSION 

To  sum  up,  I  share  with  the  Secretary  of 
SUte  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  con- 
viction that  modernization  of  our  strategic 
forces  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  priority.  A 
credible,  flexible  strategic  force  is  not  only 
vital  to  the  balance  of  power  but  is  the  es- 
sential foundation  of  our  role  as  leader  and 
defender  of  free  nations.  The  fundamental 
goal  of  nuclear  deterrence  depends  on  a 
credible  force.  Our  goal  of  deterring  non-nu- 
clear war  or  nuclear  blackmail  also  depends 
on  it. 

The  Peacemaker  missile  is  indispensable 
to  our  near-term  goals  of  restoring  the  stra- 
tegic balance,  achieving  deterrence  and  pro- 
viding an  incentive  to  the  Soviets  for  serious 
negotiations  on  arms  reductions.  Develop- 
ment of  a  small  ICBM  may  well  enhance 
strategic  stability  in  the  longer  term.  But  as 
the  Scowcroft  Commission  stressed,  neither 
of  the  two  systems  can  ensure  security 
alone:  they  are  complementary. 

Strength  and  peace  are  also  complemenU- 
ry.  Both  must  be  pursued  with  determina- 
tion. And  with  that  determination,  both  can 
t>e  achieved. 


CORPORATIONS  DO  PAY  TAXES 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  (X>nsideration  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, we  have  been  subjected  to  state- 
ments by  some  of  my  colleagues  be- 
moaning the  fact  that  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  corporations  in  the 
United  States  are  not  paying  taxes. 

I  agree  that  there  may  be  something 
to  moan  about  here,  but  it  is  not  the 
fact  that  these  corporations  are  not 
paying  taxes.  What  we  should  be  con- 


cerned about  is  the  fact  that  these  cor- 
porations are  not  making  enough 
money  to  be  able  to  pay  taxes. 

According  to  the  Deputment  of 
Commerce,  pretax  corporate  profits 
last  year  dropped  24.6  percent  to  a 
total  of  $174.9  billion,  which  is  less 
than  this  year's  budget  deficit.  After- 
tax profits  fell  22.4  percent  to  a  total 
of  $117.1  billion,  which  is  less  than  it 
cost  the  Government  to  finance  the 
deficit  last  year.  This  has  been  the 
steepest  decline  since  the  1930's. 

An  overview  of  a  recent  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  study,  "The  Financial 
Health  of  U.S.  Corporations:  Current 
Assessment  and  Future  Prospects," 
was  recently  published  in  the  April 
1983  newsletter.  Capital  Formation. 
The  overview  of  the  NYSE  study  dis- 
cussed the  deterioration  of  key  indica- 
tors of  corporate  financial  strength: 
the  causes  of  the  deterioration  of  U.S. 
corporate  financial  strength:  assessed 
the  corporate  financial  outlook  if  cur- 
rent policies  are  continued;  and  recom- 
mended alternative  policies  which 
could  strengthen  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  U.S.  corporations  and  there- 
fore, enhance  long-term  economic 
growth  which  would  mean  Jobs  for  un- 
employed Americans. 

The  overview  of  the  NYSE  study  is 
as  follows: 

Measurements  or  Corporate  Financial 
Health 

The  NYSE  study  stresses  that  every 
major  indicator  of  corporate  financial 
health  is  at  a  long-term  or  cyclical  low. 
First,  U.S.  corporate  profits  are  severely  de- 
pressed. After  reaching  a  cyclical  peak  of 
$194.8  billion  in  1979.  corporate  profits  feU 
to  a  seasonally  adjusted  recession  low  of 
$154.9  billion  in  the  second  quarter  of  1982. 
Secondly  and  more  importantly,  as  a  per- 
centage of  national  income,  profits  have 
been  in  severe  long-term  decline.  After  aver- 
aging 12.7  percent  of  national  income  from 
1946  to  1969  and  9.7  percent  from  1970  to 
1979,  corporate  profits  averaged  only  7.7 
percent  in  1980-1982,  reaching  an  alltlme 
low  6.6  percent  in  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1982. 

The  amount  of  short-term  debt  is  another 
key  indicator  of  corporate  financial 
strength,  according  to  the  NYSE  study. 
When  short-term  debt  becomes  a  larger 
share  of  total  debt,  corporations  are  placed 
under  the  additional  pressure  of  frequent 
repayment  of  debt  rollover.  This  is  what 
happened  as  short-term  debt  rose  to  forty- 
two  percent  of  total  liabilities  of  nonfiium- 
cial  corporations,  as  compared  with  thirty- 
two  percent  ten  years  ago. 

A  fourth  indicator  of  corporate  financial 
health  is  the  "Quick-Ratio"  defined  as  the 
ratio  of  financial  assets  to  short-term  debt. 
When  corporate  cash  flow  is  insufficient  to 
meet  financing  needs,  corporations  reduce 
their  accumulations  of  financial  assets,  such 
as  cash,  deposits,  commercial  paper,  and 
bonds.  The  corporations  must  borrow  to 
make  up  the  difference,  the  NYSE  report 
notes.  As  illustrated  in  Figure  IV  adjacent, 
the  quick-ratio  has  declined  precipitously, 
from  113.7  percent  in  1960  to  37.7  percent  in 
1982.  Much  of  the  sharp  decline  in  the 
quick-ratio  during  the  1960s  may  represent 
a  change^  to  a  less  conservative  corporate  fi- 
nancing philosophy,  rather  than  financial 


distress.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  de- 
clines during  the  19708  and  the  early  1980b, 
according  to  the  NYSE  report.  The  consecu- 
tive declines  in  the  ratio  since  1976,  from 
57.2  percent  to  37.7  percent,  which  repre- 
sent a  fall  of  more  than  one  third  in  only  six 
years,  are  disturbing. 

A  fifth  measure  of  corporate  financial 
health  cited  by  the  NYSE  study  is  the  debt- 
equity  ratio  (D/E  ratio).  Since  1960.  D/E 
ratios  of  manufacturing  corporations  have 
doubled,  reaching  an  all-time  high  of  48.1 
percent  in  the  first  half  of  1982.  compared 
with  24.5  percent  in  1960.  In  other  words,  in 
1960.  manufacturing  corrwrations  had  $4.08 
of  equity  for  each  dollar  of  debt.  By  1982. 
that  figure  was  down  to  $2.07. 

A  high  debt/equity  ratio  impairs  a  compa- 
ny's rating,  maiklng  it  more  difficult  to 
obtain  additional  financing  and  to  repay  in- 
terest, the  NYSE  study  notes.  In  addition,  a 
1982  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search (NBER)  study  indicates  that  rising 
D/E  ratios  inhibit  ra^iital  Investment.  The 
NBER  study  concludes  that  a  ten  percent 
Increase  in  a  company's  D/E  ratio  leads  to  a 
three  percent  decrease  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment spending. 

The  NYSE  report  notes  that  it  is  some- 
times overlooked  that  excessive  debt  bur- 
dens surface  and  become  apparent  at  a  time 
of  severe  recession,  such  as  the  recession  of 
1982.  The  report  emphasizes  that  glaring 
short-term  weaknesses  obscure  the  fact  that 
corporate  finances  have  deteriorated  over  a 
protracted  period  of  time.  Therefore,  cur- 
rent wealmesses  cannot  be  explained  solely 
by  the  effects  of  the  recession.  "According- 
ly, a  major  goal  of  economic  policy  should 
be  to  provide  a  sound  financial  base  neces- 
sary for  strong,  sustainable  long-run 
growth,"  recommends  the  NYSE  study. 

CAUSES  or  deterioration 

The  NYSE  report  identifies  six  major 
causes  of  corporate  financial  deterioration: 

Inflation  and  disinflation: 

The  bias  against  equity  financing; 

Depressed  stock  prices; 

Three  recessions  in  eight  years; 

Federal  Reserve  Policy  since  1979;  and 

Federal  deficiU. 

According  to  the  NYSE  report,  the  sharp 
swings  In  the  inflation  rate  over  the  past 
eighteen  years  have  contributed  to  the  cur- 
rent corporate  financial  deficits.  Rapid  in- 
flation in  the  1965-1981  period  encouraged 
corporations  to  finance  expansion  with 
heavy  borrowing  in  the  expecUtion  that 
they  could  repay  their  vast  amounts  of  debt 
in  dollars  cheapened  by  inflation. 

All  this  changed  In  1981  and  1982,  when 
inflation  slowed  dramatically.  Price  in- 
creases were  restrained  and  lagging  sales 
held  down  corporate  revenues  at  a  time 
when  debt  obligations  were  being  carried  at 
peak  rates.  The  result  has  been  a  squeeze  on 
corporate  finances.  Besides  the  financial  dif- 
ficulties caused  by  both  the  acceleration 
and  deceleration  of  inflation,  tax  policies 
have  strongly  biased  financing  decisions  in 
favor  of  debt  and  away  from  equity  financ- 
ing. Interest  on  debt  is  tax  deductible,  while 
dividends  (the  equity  equivalent  of  interest) 
are  not  tax  deductible.  The  NYSE  report 
notes  that  financing  decisions  are  therefore 
biased  in  favor  of  debt.  This  helps  explain 
why  corporate  financial  managers  have 
been  willing  to  carry  extremely  heavy  debt 
commitments. 

As  the  NYSE  report  notes,  depressed 
stock  prices,  particularly  between  1968  and 
1981.  influenced  the  financial  deterioration 
of  U.S.  corporations.  After  discounting  for 
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tY^n«Mi»i  the  Dow  Jones  Induatrial  Avenge 
actually  fell  by  ftfty-atx  percmft  over  this 
potod.  Low  stock  ttrioos  discouraged  equity 
finanriny,  tfltlng  dcdsions  toward  debt  fi- 

Three  reoeaslons  between  1974  and  1982. 
including  some  of  the  most  severe  down- 
turns since  the  1930s,  also  reduced  corpo- 
rate proflts  and  overall  corporate  finances, 
the  NYSE  report  notes. 

The  Federal  Reserve's  1979  switch  to  a 
policy  of  directly  targeting  money  supply 
aggregates,  r^her  than  short-term  rates, 
led  to  unprecedented  high  and  volatile  In- 
terest rates,  according  to  the  NYSE  report. 
At  times,  during  1981  and  1982,  the  long- 
term  bond  market  almost  dried  up,  making 
it  difficult  for  corporations  to  engage  In 
long-term  financing.  Companies,  Instead, 
had  to  rely  on  short-term  funds  In  the  ex- 
pectation of  rolling  over  and  ultimately  refi- 
nancing short-term  debt. 

Another  more  general  outgrowth  of  the 
high  interest  rates  has  been  a  "braking 
effect"  on  the  economy.  The  recessions  of 
1980  and  1981-1982  have  reduced  corporate 
profits,  but  they  have  not  reduced  debt  bur- 
dens, causing  a  double  squeese  on  corporate 
finances. 

Finally,  mushrooming  Federal  deficits 
over  the  last  ten  years  have: 

Placed  upward  pressure  on  Interest  rates; 

Crowded  out  private  Investment; 

Increased  the  debt  burden  of  corpora- 
tions; and 

Contributed  to  the  increasing  use  of 
short-tom  debt  as  a  source  of  funds  by  cor- 
porations. 

As  illustrated  in  Figure  VII  aijove.  Federal 
deficits  now  require  forty-eight  percent  of 
new  savings,  as  compared  with  only  five  per- 
cent of  saving  twenty  years  ago.  Not  surpris- 
ingly, over  the  same  period  of  time,  long- 
term  bond  rates  have  Increased  threefold, 
and  non-financial  use  of  short-term  debt 
has  gained  significantly  as  a  source  of  short- 
term  financing. 

POLICY  PRlSCRIPTIOirS 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange  study 
notes  that  lower  Federal  deficits  are  the  key 
to  the  "relinqulficatlon"  of  corporate  bal- 
ance sheets.  Lower  deficits  will  ease  the 
upward  pressure  on  interest  rates  and  lower 
inflationary  expectations.  Only  if  Inflation- 
ary expectations  are  lowered  will  long-term 
interest  rates  drop  fxaoL  their  still  high 
levels. 

Another  policy  prescription  recommended 
by  the  NYSE  report  Is  the  encouragement 
of  internal  financing  through: 

Liberalizing  depreciation  rules; 

Liberalising  investment  tax  credits;  and 

Lowering  corporate  tax  rates. 

The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 
increased  corporate  cash  flow  by  liberalizing 
tax  credits  and  depreciation  riiles.  The  Tax 
Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982 
took  bade  about  half  of  the  benefits.  The 
report  estimates  that  combined,  the  two 
changes  will  still  boost  corporate  cash  flow 
by  an  estimated  (135  billion  between  1983 
and  1987  (see  Figure  VIII  adjacent). 

Finally,  the  NYSE  report  suggests 
changes  in  tax  policies  to  encourage  equity 
financing  through: 

Permitting  the  deductibility  of  dividends 
by  corporations; 

Liberalizing  the  tax  treatment  of  capital 
losses;  and 

TCHminmtinf  the  Capital  gains  holding 
period. 

The  NYSE  report  notes  that  encouraging 
equity  financing  has  an  advantage  over  the 
other  policy  prescriptions  It  recommends. 


Increased  equity  financing  would  strength- 
en the  American  economy  through  lower 
debt/equity  ratios.  Lower  D/E  ratios,  the 
report  concludes,  would  not  only  permit  cor- 
porate survival,  but  also  encourage  econom- 
ic expansion. 

Ux.  SYMMS.  Obviously,  the  Imst 
thins  we  need  to  do  at  this  time  \b  to 
try  to  increase  corporate  taxes.  In 
fact,  if  the  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
truly  concerned  about  the  loss  of  Jobs 
In  this  economy,  we  would  be  thinking 
about  phasing  this  tax  out.  It  is  dis- 
ruptive in  that  it  distorts  economic  de- 
cisionmaking, and  results  either  In  an 
increase  In  the  cost  of  products  to  the 
consumer  or  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  available  jobs. 

Dr.  Charls  Walker  recently  pub- 
lished an  article  in  the  New  York 
Times.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Recoho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord.  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  3, 1983] 

KuMmATz  Corporate  Tax 

(By  Charls  E.  WaUer) 

Washhiotoh.— This  Is  the  time  of  year 
when  our  minds  tend  to  focus  on  taxes,  es- 
pecially on  taxes  we  don't  like.  I  have  one 
candidate    for    extinction— the    corporate 

There  are  some  critics  who  argue  that.  In 
a  sense,  the  corporate  tax  has  been  all  but 
repealed  and  who  bemoan  the  declining 
share  of  total  Federal  taxes  paid  by  corpora- 
tions. These  critics  tend  to  suggest  that  the 
corporate  tax  should  be  Increased. 

The  premise  underlying  their  argimient  Is 
that  there  Is  something  good  about  the  cor- 
porate Income  tax.  Yet  as  more  and  more 
tax  scholars  are  coming  to  realize,  the  cor- 
porate tax  Is  actually  a  terrible  tax.  Far 
from  being  Increased.  It  should  be  system- 
atically scaled  downward— with  the  goal  of 
ultimate  elimination. 

Some  critics  accept  the  false  premise  that 
the  corporate  tax  is  a  good  tax  because  they 
also  accept  another  false  premise— that  cor- 
porations pay  taxes.  But,  In  fact,  corpora- 
tions do  not  pay  taxes— only  people  pay 
taxes. 

It  is  Impossible  to  tax  a  business  corpora- 
tion except  in  a  temporary  sense— that  Is, 
the  corporation  does  send  a  check  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service.  But  a  corporation  Is 
nothing  more  than  a  legal  arrangement 
under  which  Individuals  conduct  business— 
and.  If  both  the  creation  of  jobs  and  growth 
in  living  standards  are  any  guide,  an  ex- 
tremely good  arrangement  at  that. 

When  ultimate  effects  are  considered.  It  Is 
clear  that  a  business  corporation  Is  in  effect 
only  a  surrogate  tax  collector  for  the  I.R.S. 
The  ultimate  payers  of  tax  are  the  people 
who  buy  the  corporation's  products,  the 
people  who  work  for  It  and  the  people  who 
provide  capital  by  saving  and  Investing.  To 
the  extent  tliat  the  corporate  tax  Is  passed 
forward  to  consumers.  It  Is  doubtless  regres- 
sive: People  with  low  Incomes  spend  liigher 
proportions  of  their  Income  on  the  products 
of  corporations  than  do  people  with  high  in- 
comes, who  save  more. 

To  the  extent  that  the  market  for  a  com- 
pany's products  Is  weak,  as  with  automo- 
biles and  steel  recently,  the  tax  must  be 
passed  back  to  the  factors  of  production. 
Workers  bear  part  of  the  burden,  through 
wage  reductions,  shorter  work  weeks  and 


loss  of  Jobs.  In  addition,  as  divldeQds  are  cut 
hu!k,  stockh<Hders,  many  of  whom  are  not 
well  off  at  all.  bear  the  brunt.  This  in  turn 
discourages  saving,  investment  and  capital 
formation.  Productivity  Is  reduced.  Inflation 
exacerbated  and  economic  growth  ham- 
pered. 

To  top  off  this  list  of  shortcomings,  the 
corporate  tax  Is  in  effect  a  hidden  tax; 
nobody  really  knows  who  does  pay  it— Just 
how  much  Is  passed  forward,  how  much 
backward  and  to  whom.  Its  ultimate  impact 
is  a  mystery  to  layman  and  expert  alike. 

When  leglslatora  raise  corporate  taxes— as 
they  did  last  summer,  and  as  some  critics 
woulld  apparently  have  them  do  again— 
they  are  truly  legislating  in  the  dark. 

Despite  these  gross  shortcomings,  the  po- 
litical fact  Is  that  when  a  budget  crunch 
occurs,  politicans  rush  to  raise  corporate 
taxes.  A  case  in  point  is  iast  summer's  tax 
Increase.  Billed  as  deficit-reducing  "revenue 
enliancement"  through  "tax  reform."  that 
measure.  It  Is  estimated,  will  raise  the  corpo- 
rate tax  bill  by  >4S  billion  1987,  when  the 
legislation  Is  fully  phased  In. 

Why  do  politicans  ignore  the  question  of 
who  really  pays  the  corporate  tax?  Why  do 
they  accept  instead  the  false  assiunption 
that  a  corporation  can  be  taxed  without  af- 
fecting people?  The  obvious  answer  is  that. 
Just  as  corporations  do  not  pay  taxes,  nei- 
ther do  corporation  vote— people  do.  Corpo- 
rations are  much  safer  political  targets  for 
legislators  In  seach  of  revenue. 

These  legislators  could  not  sell  this  politi- 
cal pig-ln-a-poke  without  the  cooperation  of 
a  press  tiiat  on  most  other  Issues  accepts 
statements  of  politicans  only  with  extreme 
skepticism.  How  long  will  a  press  that  prides 
itself  on  making  politicians  tell  It  as  it  is  be 
party  to  tlxls  deception?  When  will  editors, 
reporters  and  columnists  face  up  to  the  re- 
ality of  corporate  taxation,  admitting  that 
tills  coimtry  relies  significantly  on  a  tax 
whose  ultimate  Impact  is  unlmown  but  that 
is  really  a  tax  on  people? 

Given  the  fact  that  the  corporate  tax  Is 
not  really  a  tax  on  corporations  but  a 
hidden  tax  on  corporate  customers,  workers 
and  owners,  taxing  corporations  would 
appear  to  be  about  as  dumb  a  way  to  raise 
revenue  as  the  mind  of  man  could  devise. 

But  with  the  newspapers  full  of  stories 
about  corporations  paying  only  small 
amounts  of  taxes,  and  with  the  Federal 
budget  crunch  looming  ever  larger,  get 
ready  for  another  turn  of  the  corporate  tax 
screw,  advanced  once  again  under  the  label 
of  "faimeas,"  "reform"  and  deficit  reduc- 
tion. Unless,  at  long  last,  the  press  insists  on 
truth  in  taxation  and  begins  to  tell  the 
public  for  whom  the  corporate  tax  bell 
really  tolls— for  you  and  me. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  put 
that  In  the  Record  for  the  perusal  of 
my  colleagues  and  particularly  for  my 
good  friend  from  Ohio  (Mr.  BAktz- 
ENBAiTM).  who  was  dlscussliig  this  yes- 
terday. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION— FISCAL  YEAR  1984 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  pending  question,  which  the  clerk 
wUl  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Senate  coneorrent  resolution  (8.  Con. 
Res.  27)  revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.8.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  and  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  VS.  Government  tot  the 
fiscal  yean  1984. 1985.  and  1986. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


:  >o.  lasT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  now 
recurs  on  amendment  No.  1227  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch),  with  60  minutes  of  debate 
thereon  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  about  2  weeks  ago  we 
began  this  effort  to  try  and  come  up 
with  a  budget  that  would  lead  us  to  a 
balanced  budget.  We  at  flrst  thought 
about  a  straight  freeze  across  the 
board.  If  we  had  a  straight  freeze 
across  the  board  with  a  high-growth 
path  we  would  reach  a  balanced 
budget  within  2  years,  so  there  is  no 
budget  crisis.  We  realize  that  that 
would  be  too  difficult  to  sell  in  light  of 
the  present  makeup  of  Congress. 

I  might  add  that  with  regard  to  a 
straight  freeze  on  a  low-growth  path 
we  would  balance  the  budget  in  3 
years. 

So,  again.  I  make  the  point  that 
there  \b  no  budget  crisis  if  we  have  the 
guts  to  do  what  is  right  in  the  Con- 
gress to  reach  a  balanced  budget. 

But  we  have  concluded— when  I  say 
we,  I  mean  not  only  those  who  are  in 
the  Congress 

Mr.  CHILES.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Does  the  Senator  say 
he  does  not  have  the  guts? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  have  the  guts.  That  is 
why  I  am  arguing. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  said  we 
would  have  a  balanced  budget  in  3 
years  If  we  had  the  guts.  This  is  the 
Senator's  budget. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  would  vote  for  that 
but  I  do  not  think  I  would  have  much 
support  from  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
describing  himself  when  he  says  we 
have  no  guts. 

Mi.  hatch.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any- 
where near  a  majority  of  people  in  the 
Senate  or  the  House  who  would  vote 
for  a  balanced  budget  by  having  a 
freeze  across  the  board,  and  I  would 
submit  there  would  not  be  one  person 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who 
would  vote  for  a  balanced  budget  in 
the  next  2  years  for  a  freeze,  a 
straight  freeze  across  the  board. 


ISx.  CHILES.  I  do  not  know  that 
they  would  do  it  in  that  way  but  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  I  understand  there  Is 
going  to  be  a  provision  for  balanced 
budget  that  will  come  from  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  is  my  imderstandlng 
that  the  balanced  budget  approach 
will  increase  taxes  massively  over  the 
next  5  years  in  order  to  reach  it. 

With  our  budget  we  can  reach  this 
in  6  years,  over  the  next  S  to  6  years, 
without  increasing  taxes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  In  this  budget  you  are 
presenting? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Would  you  tell  me 
what  your  deficit  is  in  1988? 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  deficit  in  1988  will 
probably  be  a  Uttle  less  than  $72  billion. 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  under  the  high 
growth? 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  Is  right.  If  we  go 
with  this  method,  without  increasing 
taxes,  without  stifling  the  economy, 
without  taking  away  all  the  incen- 
tives—as we  have  been  doing  by  adding 
$284  billion  in  taxes  over  the  last  8 
months— and  adding  the  $264  billion 
in  additional  taxes  on  top  of  that 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  would  like  to  add.  I  can  tell 
you  that  we  probably  will  have  a  high- 
growth  path.  But  if  we  continue  the 
way  the  House  Budget  Committee 
went.  and.  I  might  add.  the  way  the 
Senate  budget  resolution  thus  far  has 
gone,  we  are  going  to  stifle  incentives, 
stifle  the  economy,  and  abort  recovery 
like  never  before  in  the  history  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Under  your  high 
growth  economic  assumptions,  it  is  $71 
billion  in  1988,  5  years  from  now,  ac- 
cording to  the  CBO  figures.  It  is  $98 
billion  in  1986,  $91  billion  in  1987,  $71 
billion  in  1988.  So  it  does  not  sound  to 
me  like  you  are  going  to  be  there  in  6 
years. 

Mr,  HATCH.  We  have  only  project- 
ed it  for  3  years,  as  far  as  this  resolu- 
tion here  today. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  use  the  CBO  figures. 
Your  projections  may  be  more  opti- 
mistic. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  can  say  that  we  will 
reach  a  balanced  budget  in  6  years  if 
we  continue  this  path. 

If  the  Senator's  viewpoint,  that  of 
the  Chiles-Domenici  proposition 
before  the  Senate,  is  passed  it  will  in- 
crease taxes  $264  billion  over  the  same 
5-year  period,  attort  the  recovery,  and 
cause  more  difficulties  than  any  of  us 
have  ever  seen. 

Mr.  CHILESS.  It  is  interesting  in 
looltlng  at  the  CBO  projections,  using 
high  growth,  which  you  have  used,  our 
deficit  is  $37  billion  in  1988  and  yours 
Is  $71  billion. 

Using  the  same  baseline  economic 
projections  as  the  Budget  Committee 
used,  the  deficit  under  your  amend- 
ment would  be  $175  billion  in  1984.  $12 
billion  more  than  the  deficit  we  have 


in  the  resolution  by  1988.  your  deficit 
would  still  be  $158  billion,  and  would 
not  be  declining. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Rbooro  at  this  point  a  table  show- 
ing what  the  deficits  would  be  under 
the  committee  resolution  and  the 
Hatch  amendment  using  comparable 
economic  assumptions,  either  baseline 
or  high  growth.  Under  either  set.  the 
amendment  adds  $105  billion  to  the 
deficits. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

DEFICnS-HATOi  PLAN  COMPARED  TO  COMIINTTEE 
RESGLUnON 

[k  mm  d  iWn  ad  focit  jmr] 
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Ifr.  HATCH.  You  would  never  get 
high  growth  with  the  proposal  in  the 
budget  resolution,  with  increased 
taxes  and  few  spending  restraints 

Mr.  CHILES.  And  you  will  never  get 
a  high  growth  with  the  deficits  you 
are  going  to  have.  They  will  drive  up 
interest  rates. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Might  I  just  ask  the 
Senator  to  let  me  present  my  remarks. 
I  will  be  happy  to  yield  for  any  ques- 
tions or  any  comments  he  wants  to 
make.  Let  me  present  my  remarks. 

I  do  not  see  how  anybody  can  sit 
here  and  argue  that  after  adding  $284 
billion  in  the  last  8  months  in  taxes, 
and  $264  billion  more  by  this  budget 
resolution  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  has  recommended— 
and  he  deserves  great  credit  for  bring- 
ing that  through  the  budget  commit- 
tee—I do  not  believe  anybody  can  look 
at  those  two  tax  increases  within  this 
relatively  short  period  of  time  and  say 
they  will  not  abort  the  recovery. 

According  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, I  might  say,  that  the  present 
budget  resolution  on  the  floor  would 
increase  taxes  for  those  making 
$10,000  a  year.  alM)ut  25  percent  over 
the  next  5  years;  for  those  making 
$50,000,  alMut  15  percent;  and  for 
those  making  over  $200,000,  about  3 
percent.  If  that  is  fair,  I  surely  do  not 
know  it. 

Let  me  say  this:  Under  our  proposal 
we  believe  we  are  justifiably  argviing 
for  a  high-growth  path  because  we 
would  keep  taxes  down,  while  at  the 
same  time  having  the  deficit  tiimllne 
going  down,  while  allowing  restrained 
growth  in  almost  all  of  the  programs 
in  this  country  over  the  same  5-year 
period. 
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We  think  that,  if  there  is  any  way  of 
keeping  the  recovery  going,  it  will  not 
be  by  incr^udng  taxes.  It  would  be  by 
cutting  Federal  spending  or  at  least  by 
restraining  the  growth,  which  is  what 
our  budget  does.  This  would  give  the 
economy  a  chance  to  catch  its  breath 
and  revive  itself  and,  of  course,  to  get 
going  again. 

So  the  approach  we  are  taking  here 
is  the  spending  freeze-balanced  budget 
route.  It  Is  a  modified  freeae.  We  con- 
cluded that  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress would  not  vote  for  a  straight 
freeze,  even  on  a  low-growth  path. 

We  concluded  it  would  be  too  diffi- 
cult to  get  the  votes  to  do  that.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  think  we  have  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  probably  too  difficult 
for  us  to  get  the  votes  on  this,  our  pro- 
posal. But  this  try  has  to  be  made  be- 
cause this  is  a  modified  spending 
freeze.  By  "modified"  what  we  mean  is 
that  we  will  only  freeze  discretionary 
programs  for  3  years  and  allow  an  in- 
crease of  3  percent  in  the  2  outyears. 
in  the  fourth  and  fifth  year.  We  are 
only  freezing  the  entitlement  pro- 
grams, excluding  social  security.  We 
are  going  with  the  present  program 
that  was  Just  recently  passed  by  this 
Congress,  excluding  farm  price  sup- 
ports, although  adopting  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  and  excluding  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

That  does  not  mean  that  it  will  be 
easy  to  pass  this  plan.  It  does  not 
mean  it  will  be  easy  for  us  in  Congress, 
who  are  so  used  to  doling  out  the 
goodies  from  Washington.  But  it  does 
mean  that  we  would  have  a  modified 
freeze  with  some  reasonability  in  it. 

That  is  not  a  bad  argiunent.  In  fact, 
it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  see  how 
anybody  could  argue  that  across-the- 
board  you  should  add  not  only  the  fig- 
ures for  inflation  but  that  you  could 
add  figures  in  for  so  many  other 
things,  as  we  do  in  the  budget  that 
presently  is  being  debated  before  the 
UJS.  Senate. 

As  far  as  defense  spending,  we  do  try 
to  do  more.  Frankly,  we  would,  of 
course,  have  defense  spending  growth 
over  the  5-year  period,  or  at  least  over 
the  3-year  period  that  the  budget  hap- 
pens to  represent,  this  alternative 
budget  of  7.5  percent  in  1984,  7  per- 
cent in  1985,  and  6  percent  in  1986. 

That  amount  of  growth  would  be 
more  than  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee's resolution  would  allow.  It  would 
do  more  than  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee's resolution  would  do,  but  it 
would  als^  back  the  President  in 
sajrlng  defense  spending  growth  is  cru- 
cial for  our  national  security.  If  we 
took  the  House  budget  figures,  they 
would  reduce  military  spending  $206 
billion,  even  below  what  President 
Carter  said  was  essential.  As  I  have 
asked  groups  aroimd  this  coimtry 
whom  they  support,  as  I  have  asked 
them  if  they  think  President  Carter 
was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  military. 


I  very  seldom  get  a  hand  raised  to  say 
that  he  was.  If  you  ask  if  President 
Reagan  Is  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
military,  every  hand  goes  up.  Tet. 
franky,  the  House  budget  would  cut 
below  even  Carter's  recommendations. 
I  disagree  with  what  the  people  have 
said  about  President  Carter.  I  think  in 
his  last  year  he  brought  forth  a  5-year 
plan  that  was  similar  to  President 
Reagan's.  It  had  a  little  bit  less,  but 
not  much.  Thus,  he  basically  said  we 
need  to  do  more  in  the  military  area  if 
we  want  to  protect  the  freedoms  we  all 
enjoy  and  take  so  much  for  granted. 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  Mr. 
President,  this  balanced  budget  plan 
retains  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut 
and  indexing. 

Friends  of  mine  who  want  to  balance 
the  budget,  on  both  sides  of  the  floor, 
want  to  do  it  by  increasing  taxes.  That 
Is  their  approach  despite  the  fact  that 
taxes  have  increased  from  18  percent 
over  the  last  number  of  years  to  22 
percent.  I  might  add  Federal  spending 
has  increased  from  below  20  percent  to 
now  25.7,  going  on  to  26  percent,  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  this  coimtry 
in  recent  years,  or  in  modem  times.  I 
do  not  think  that  is  the  way  to  help 
the  country;  I  do  not  think  that  is  the 
way  to  balance  the  budget;  I  do  not 
think  it  is  the  way  to  have  a  viable 
economy.  I  luiow  it  is  not  the  way  to  a 
high-growth  path,  despite  the  claim  by 
some  on  the  other  side  that  with  a 
high-growth  path— the  massive  tax  in- 
creases, with  very  little  spending  re- 
straint, could  actually  arrive  at  a  high- 
growth  path. 

Passage  of  a  spending  freeze,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  the  most  important 
signal  the  Congress  can  send  the 
American  public.  Just  as  they  have 
been  forced  to  tighten  their  belts  for 
the  last  2  years.  Congress  itself  should 
exercise  the  same  discipline. 

The  mere  prospect  of  a  no-tax  in- 
crease, modified-spending  freeze  has 
received  rousing  support  from  millions 
of  Americans  through  groups  as  di- 
verse as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States,  the  National  Tax 
Limitation  Committee,  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Indpendent  Business,  the 
American  Council  for  Capital  Forma- 
tion, the  American  Business  Council, 
and  the  Coalition  for  America. 

Major  corporations  like  the  Sun  Co., 
Burlington  Northern,  and  Weyer- 
haeuser have  also  voiced  their  sup- 
port, as  have  organizations  such  as  Na- 
tional Machine  Tool  Builders  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Association  of 
Water  Companies,  the  National  Meat 
Association,  the  Cast  Metals  Federa- 
tion, the  Millers  National  Federation, 
the  Screen  Manufacturers  Association, 
the  American  Frozen  Food  Associa- 
tion, the  Associated  Builders  &  Con- 
tractors, the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Fishing  Tackle 
Manufacturers  Association,  the  Inde- 


pendent Bakers  Association,  and  the 
National  Lumber  A  Building  Materi- 
als Dealers  Association. 

They  all  know  what  runaway  Feder- 
al spending  is  doing  to  this  country 
and  they  all  know  it  has  to  be  brought 
down. 

Taxpayer  groups  like  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union,  the  National  Tax- 
payers Legal  Fund,  and  the  NTLC  all 
vigorously  support  the  freeze  effort, 
for  they  know  that  getting  spending 
under  control  Is  the  only  way  to  stop 
the  ever-increasing  tax  bite  on  Ameri- 
ca's hard-worldng  citizens. 

Key  State  groups,  like  the  Alabama 
Textile  Manufactiu-ers  Association, 
the  North  Carolina  Auto  Wholesalers, 
the  Illinois  Association  of  Realtors, 
the  Michigan  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, the  Georgia  Association  of  Life 
Insurance  Underwriters,  the  Virginia 
Retail  Merchants  Association,  the  As- 
sociated Employers  of  Illinois,  and  the 
Manufacturers  Association  of  Central 
New  York  all  support  a  spending 
freeze  because  they  know  it  is  right. 

MUlions  of  hard-working,  taxpaylng 
Americans  are  represented  by  these 
groups,  and  hundreds  more  I  do  not 
have  time  to  mention  individually 
here. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  alone  represents 
250.000  individual  businesses.  2.750 
State  and  local  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  1,400  trade  and  profession- 
al associations,  and  they  are  behind 
this  plan. 

The  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Businesses  represents  over 
550,000  smaller  enterprises. 

The  taxpayer  groups  represent  liter- 
ally millions  of  disgruntled  Americans 
who  were  only  liberated  this  week,  on 
Tax  Freedom  Day.  from  1983's  Federal 
tax  bite. 

There  really  is  no  other  choice— a 
spending  freeze,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 
must,  because  I  do  not  think  they  are 
going  to  do  it  otherwise. 

Let  me  say  a  couple  of  other  things. 
Mr.  President.  We  have  no  Illusions 
about  this  amendment  passing  today. 
We  had  only  2  weeks  to  put  it  together 
and.  frankly,  we  did  not  get  the  num- 
bers on  it  until  yesterday,  just  before 
we  brought  it  to  the  floor.  I  am  not 
complaining.  I  think  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  has  done  a  superb  job 
for  us  under  these  circimistances. 
They  have  given  us  details  I  never 
thought  they  could  give  us  in  this 
short  period  of  time.  I,  for  one,  am 
very,  very  proud  to  be  associated  with 
the  CBO  in  doing  what  really  should 
have  been  done. 

I  want  to  thank  the  coauthors  of 
this  budget,  my  coauthor.  Representa- 
tive Phil  Gramm.  from  the  House,  for 
his  invaluable  assistance  in  developing 
the  modified  freeze— balanced  budget 
plan.  His  extensive  experience  as  a 
leader  in  fiscal  responsibility  and  as  an 
economist  was  at)solutely  indispensa- 


ble, and  I  think  the  Congress  should 
be  proud  of  him,  a  Ph.  D.  economist, 
who  has  really  been  in  the  trenches  on 
the  budget  since  he  has  been  here. 

The  struggle  against  excessive  Fed- 
eral spending  wiU  not  be  won  in  a  day. 
I  look  forward  to  working  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  Phil  Gramm  in  the 
future  as  we  carry  on  the  battle  for 
controUng  the  budget  in  the  future. 

Next,  my  thanks  go  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  for  their  helpful- 
ness in  pricing  out  the  Hatch-Gramm 
plan,  particularly  to  C.  G.  Nuckols,  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Director  for  the 
Budget  Analysis  Division,  Bob  Sim- 
shine,  Unit  Chief  for  Budget  Projec- 
tions, and  to  the  Chief  of  the  Human 
Resources  Unit,  Chuck  Seagrave.  The 
estimates  on  this  substitute  were  or- 
dered more  than  once  after  sundown 
on  Friday  afternoons.  Nevertheless, 
the  estimates  were  done  and  done  well 
and  often  accompanied  with  invalu- 
able interpretations. 

I  appreciate  the  work  of  all  of  these 
dedicated  servants  of  the  people. 

I,  for  one,  Mr.  President,  have  had 
my  esteem  for  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  go  up  immeasurably.  I 
want  them  all  to  know. 

Finally,  I  mentioned  that  we  have  no 
illusions  about  this  amendment  pass- 
ing today,  but  it  is  important  that  we 
make  this  fight,  because  with  only  2 
weeks,  we  have  been  able  to  make  the 
fight  and  we  have  been  able  to  have 
many  groups  across  America  who  are 
not  going  to  quit  today,  regardless  of 
what  happens.  I  can  say  this  is  only 
the  beginning  salvo.  It  is  going  to  go 
away.  We  are  going  to  continue  to  go 


forward  and  get  as  many  groups  as  we 
can  across  this  country  to  support  a 
budget  with  no  tax  increases,  with  a 
reasonable  amount  for  the  military, 
and  with  a  spending  freeze  badly 
needed  in  this  country  until  we  actual- 
ly Inform  everybody  in  the  country.  I 
think  it  is  about  time  they  were  in- 
formed. 

The  spending  bias  in  the  Congress  is 
so  strong— with  no  reflection  on  any  of 
our  colleagues,  the  spending  bias  is  so 
strong  that  it  is  so  much  easier  to 
spend  than  it  is  to  conserve;  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  the  budget 
under  control. 

I  might  add,  since  the  Budget  Im- 
poundment Act  of  1974  came  into  ex- 
istence, we  have  had  runaway  budgets 
and  runaway  deficits  since  that  time. 
The  process  has  not  worked  as  it  was 
contemplated  to  do.  I  think  it  is  better 
than  not  having  one,  but  it  still  has 
not  worked  in  the  contemplated  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  an  interesting  discussion  this 
morning.  I  listened  to  it  with  great  in- 
terest, the  so-called  spending  freeze  in 
the  budget-balancing  amendment  that 
we  have  before  us.  I  would  say  to  my 
distinguished  friend  and  colleague 
from  Utah,  for  whom  I  have  the 
utmost  respect  for  his  ability.  I  think 
this  is  a  little  bit  of  a  misnomer.  It 
may  have  started  off  being  that  when 
we  started  into  the  process  a  few 
weeks  ago,  but  now,  it  is  not  a  spend- 
ing freeze.  We  have  talked  about  less 
change,  so  I  guess  it  is  a  modified 
spending  freeze.  But  it  is  certainly  not 


a  budget  balancer,  it  is  a  budget  buster 
we  are  talking  about. 

We  are  talking  about  a  plan  that  has 
deficits  considerably  higher,  $12  bil- 
lion higher,  than  the  committee 
budget  we  were  working  on  in  the  first 
year  and  goes  up  to  $34  billion  higher 
in  1988.  We  have  talked  about  what  we 
need  and  it  seems  to  me  when  this  list 
of  people  that  we  heard  something 
about  finds  out  that  their  names  are 
being  associated  with  a  budget  buster 
like  this,  I  really  wonder  what  the 
screenmakers  and  what  the  fishing 
tackle  people  are  going  to  say  and  the 
flour  miUers,  what  the  North  Carolina 
automobile  wholesalers  are  going  to 
have  to  say  when  they  find  out  that 
they  are  associated  with  a  budget 
buster  that  is  going  to  raise  the  deficit 
higher  than  anything  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  here. 

We  see  what  has  h^pened.  The 
sponsors  have  talked  about  carrying 
this  message  to  the  countryside  for  a 
modified  spending  freeze,  with  no  new 
taxes. 

That  is  just  what  we  have  had  for 
the  last  few  years. 

We  have  a  chart  in  the  Chamber 
that  tells  us  what  we  have  had  in 
regsu^  to  that  since  1982.  We  see  tax 
reductions  of  $860  billion  since  1982. 
so  that  is  no  new  taxes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of 
those  charts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  charts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 
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My, 


Nod:  In  fiaal  yor  1988  eacti  1  potent  of  pass  ntnal  praduct  equb 
^yaiimiWr  tSO  biio* 

Mr.  CHILES.  We  talked  about  need- 
ing to  raise  the  defense  spending.  We 
seen  an  increase  in  defense  spending 
of  $285  bUlion.  We  need  to  hold  down 
the  spending.  Well,  nondefense  spend- 
ing cuts,  reduced  $387  billion.  What  is 
the  net  change?  What  does  that  policy 
get  us?  It  gets  us  deficits  of  $757  bil- 


lion. So  we  have  had  a  little  of  that 
program. 

What  we  are  talking  about  now  is, 
how  do  we  get  a  little  relief?  How  do 
we  get  something  that  gives  this  econ- 
omy a  chance  to  get  back  on  track? 
How  do  we  get  something  that  gives  us 
a  chance  to  have  a  lasting  recovery  out 
of  this  recession?  How  do  we  get  some- 
thing that  gives  us  a  chance  to  get 
back  jobs  in  this  country? 

The  Senator  from  Utah  was  raised,  I 
think,  a  little  bit  like  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  having  the  ethic  that  what 
you  bought  you  had  to  be  willing  to 
pay  for.  You  had  to  be  willing  to  pay 
the  price.  We  are  presented  a  budget 
that  shows  us  figures  that  are  going 
out  5  years  from  now.  Under  this 
amendment  that  we  are  talking  about. 


we  are  not  paying  for  what  we  are 
buying.  We  are  continuing  to  spend. 

My  goodness,  if  I  ever  heard  any- 
thing that  the  Republican  Party  stood 
for  it  was  that  we  were  going  to  live 
within  our  means;  what  we  decided 
that  we  had  to  have  in  the  way  of  gov- 
ernment we  were  going  to  be  willing  to 
pay  for. 

I  do  not  see  that  in  this  amendment. 
I  do  not  even  see  us  going  in  that  di- 
rection. 

Again.  I  am  delighted  to  see  that  we 
have  a  coauthor.  Professor  Gramm.  a 
distinguished  colleague  from  the 
House,  but  when  I  was  meeting  with  a 
group  of  the  House  boll  weevils  several 
years  ago  we  were  talking  about  bal- 
ancing the  budget.  We  were  talking 
about  going  in  the  direction  of  a  bal- 
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anced  budget.  I  cannot  see  anything 
further  from  the  direction  of  balanc- 
ing the  budget  than  when  I  look  at 
what  the  CBO  midline  projections  are, 
and  those  are  the  projections  that  we 
are  using  for  the  Preddent's  budget. 
Those  are  the  projections  that  we  are 
using  for  the  committee's  budget,  and 
I  think  they  are  what  we  have  to  use 
for  any  budget.  We  see  that  this 
budget  deficit  woiUd  be  $158  billion 
out  to  1988.  and  going  in  a  direction 
which  is  not  really  coming  down.  It  is 
staying  very  steady,  very  level. 

Now,  what  are  we  doing  to  get  to 
that  $158  billion  deficit?  Of  course,  we 
have  a  tremendous  raise  in  defense, 
but  we  are  squeezing  some  other  pro- 
grams. Let  us  look  and  see  what  we  are 
squeezing. 

We  are  talking  about  taking  the 
President's  medicare  proposals  plus  an 
extra  $18  billion.  So  on  top  of  the 
F^^dent's  cuts  in  medicare,  we  are 
going  to  cut  another  $18  billion. 

Senators  will  remember  what  the 
President  said  was  his  proposal  in 
medicare,  that  we  were  going  to  shift 
the  provisions  and  allow  the  older 
people  to  pay  a  lot  more  the  first  day 
they  go  into  a  hospital,  the  first  week, 
that  first  period  of  time. 

That  is  a  debate  that  I  think  a  lot  of 
people  might  want  to  join,  whether  a 
lot  of  our  older  and  poorer  people  are 
going  to  be  able  to  do  that. 

We  see  a  $5  billion  cut  in  food 
stamps  over  5  years.  That  is  taking  the 
President's  $1  billion  a  year  cut  plus 
additional  unspecified  cuts.  We  are 
told  that  62  percent  of  all  households 
will  have  their  benefits  cut. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  talk  about 
people  getting  food  stamps  that  would 
not  work  and  did  not  deserve  them.  In 
the  last  2  years  we  have  been  working 
on  those  people.  Many  people  feel  that 
we  have  now  cut  the  situation  down  to 
where  we  have  cut  the  fat.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  are  going  to  cut  the 
bone. 

The  poorest  families,  those  below  50 
percent  of  the  poverty  line,  79  percent 
of  those  poorest  families  are  going  to 
have  their  benefits  cut.  One  million  el- 
derly households  are  going  to  have 
benefits  cut  by  an  average  of  $250  a 
year.  We  are  going  to  cut  a  third  of 
low-income  energy.  Maybe  we  wlU  not 
have  cold  winters.  Maybe,  if  we  do 
have  cold  winters,  these  people  can 
Just  put  another  blanket  around  them, 
bundle  up  a  little  more  because  they 
can  get  by  with  that. 

AFDC  we  are  cutting— aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children.  We 
should  not  use  initials— $1.8  billion. 
Civil  service,  we  are  Just  going  to  have 
a  year  COLA  freeze  on  that.  Child  nu- 
trition we  are  cutting  by  $1.8  billion 
over  5  years;  railroad  retirement,  $2.7 
billion  over  3  years.  So  we  are  not 
going  to  do  anything  to  social  security 
but  people  under  railroad  retirement 
are  going  to  take  a  $2.7  billion  cut. 
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everybody  that  wants  to  buy  a  refrig- 
erator, everybody  that  wants  to  try  to 
buy  a  home.  They  are  the  ones  who 
end  up  paying.  I  think  our  businesses 
end  up  paying,  too.  because  how  in  the 
world  can  we  compete?  How  can  we 
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Law  enforcement  happens  to  be 
something  that  I  have  concern  about. 
We  have  talked  about  a  war  on  crime. 
We  have  talked  about  doing  some- 
thbig  about  crime  In  this  country. 
There  is  an  outlay  freeze  in  that  func- 


tion and  that  will  hit  particularly  hard 
because  most  of  their  budgets  are  in 
personnel.  That  means  that  there  will 
be  layoffs  in  the  FBI,  the  DEA,  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. It  means  that  there  will  be  no 
funds  for  law  enforcement  efforts  for 
the  immigration  enforcement  bill  that 
we  are  talking  about  that  is  due  on  the 
floor  of  this  Chamber  after  this  con- 
current resolution. 

We  totally  eliminate  legal  services, 
which  some  people  want,  but  a  majori- 
ty in  both  bodies  have  felt  that  we 
should  not  eliminate  those  services  en- 
tirely. 

There  is  a  freeze  in  the  target  price 
for  agriculture.  We  are  eliminating 
postal  subsidies  all  but  for  the  blind 
and  handicapped.  So  at  a  time  when 

we  are  asking  for 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  wlU  yield  after  I 
finish. 

At  a  time  that  we  are  asking  the 
nonprofits  to  take  up  the  slack,  volun- 
tarism, we  are  cutting  outlays  but  we 
are  going  to  charge  you  more.  You  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  more  to  try  to  get 
people  to  join  in  voluntary  efforts. 

I  wonder  how  wise  a  plan  it  is  for  us 
to  do  that  now. 

And  then  we  are  seeing  user  fee  in- 
creases up  to  50  percent  of  the  operat- 
ing costs  for  our  airports,  inland  wa- 
terways, our  Coast  Guard,  space  shut- 
tle, our  ports.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
trying  to  stress  the  sale  of  our  goods 
overseas,  we  are  going  to  say  to  those 
ports,  "Wait  a  minute.  We  are  going  to 
put  a  user  fee  on  you." 

When  I  look  at  how  we  are  going  to 
reconcile  part  of  this,  I  find  It  interest- 
ing to  see  that  under  the  amend- 
ment we  are  going  to  reconcile 
$6,612,000,000  but  it  looks  like  the 
Committee  on  Human  Resources 
would  reconcile  $147  million  of  that, 
so  2  percent  of  the  amoimt  of  money 
that  we  are  talking  about  reconciling 
would  be  in  the  Committee  on  Human 
Resources.  I  wonder  how  we  are  going 
to  make  cuts  unless  we  would  all  be 
willing  to  shoulder  those  particular 
cuts. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  we 
should  look  at  this  proposal  for  what 
it  really  is.  It  Is  a  proposal  that  is 
going  to  say  to  those  that  have  re- 
ceived whopping  tax  cuts.  "We  are 
protecting  you.  Corporations  that  are 
not  paying  any  money  in  taxes  now. 
we  are  protecting  you.  You  will  not 
have  to  pay  anything." 

But  at  the  same  time,  who  pays 
when  you  have  high  interest  rates? 
Who  pays  when  you  have  a  high  defi- 
cit? Everybody  that  goes  to  buy  a  car. 


build  the  base  of  this  country  if  wt  are 
going  to  have  those  kinds  of  interest 
rates? 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  go  back  to 
the  ethic  that  I  started  off  with,  and 
that  Is  we  have  to  be  willing  to  pay  for 
what  we  are  going  to  spend.  If  we  arp 
not  willing  to  pay  for  it.  then  let  us 
not  spend  it.  But  do  not  say  that  you 
are  going  to  have  something  that  is 
going  to  be  magic— in  a  few  years  out 
we  will  have  that  magic. 

We  heard  that  supply-side  talk— 
Kemp-Roth.  We  heard  it  long  and 
loud.  What  has  it  got  us?  We  can  see 
right  on  that  chart  what  it  has  got  us 
since  1982.  It  has  us  with  deficits  of 
$757  billion  where  we  made  that  tax 
cut  of  $860  million.  Yes;  we  raised  de- 
fense. Yes;  we  cut  those  spending  pro- 
grams, and  we  have  a  net  deficit  of 
$757  billion  as  a  result.  And  we  have 
had  the  high  interest  rates  and  the 
economic  recession  that  come  from 
those  deficits. 
Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  The  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
enjoyed  the  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida. 

I  might  mention  that  the  way  it  is 
commonly  done  is  to  attack  individual 
items,  but  we  are  dealing  with  aggre- 
gates here. 

We  are  going  to  allow  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress  to  make 
the  determinations  and  the  hard 
choices.  Our  budget  is  the  only  one 
that  restrains  the  growth  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget. 

The  objective  of  the  budget  proposal 
I  have  offered  is  the  achievement  of  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  within  the 
foreseeable  future  without  adding 
taxes,  having  a  reasonable  military 
spending  figure  that  is  below  that  of 
the  President  but.  nevertheless,  above 
the  present  Senate  budget  resolution; 
and  it  restrains  the  growth  in  these 
massively  growing  programs. 

Seventy-eight  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  budget  is  what  we  call  uncon- 
trolled. 

I  think  our  Nation  has  to  begin  once 
again  to  live  within  its  means  if  we  are 
going  to  return  to  economic  health. 

We  can  achieve  a  balanced  budget 
by  two  measures.  We  reduce  the 
burden  of  excessive  Federal  spending 
on  our  economy.  And  we  refuse  to 
raise  taxes  once  again.  Federal  spend- 
ing consumes  too  great  a  portion  of 
our  national  product.  The  burden  of 
taxes  on  the  average  citizen  is  still  too 
high.  And,  we  have  raised  taxes  $285 
billion  in  the  last  8  months  alone. 


With  our  measures,  our  economy 
can  grow  at  a  high  rate,  one  consistent 
with  economic  recoveries  after  World 
War  n.  Let  me  show  what  would 
hvpen  to  deficits: 

The  first  chart  compares  the  declin- 
ing deficits  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee proposed  budget  and  the 
Hatch-Oramm  budget.  The  Hatch- 
Oramm  deficit  declines  to  about  $72 
billion  by  fiscal  year  1988.  As  a  result 
of  these  declining  deficits,  a  balanced 
budget  is  foreseeable  in  fiscal  year 
1989. 

Our  plan  is  based  on  high-growth  as- 
sumptions. The  Budget  Committee 
proposal  is  not.  There  was  some  crum- 
bling yesterday  that  this  was  "compar- 
ing apples  and  oranges."  Do  not  be 
fooled.  With  increased  taxes  and  with- 
out cutting  Federal  spending,  it  would 
be  totally  unrealistic  for  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  budget  to  assume 
high  growth! 

Let  me  again  also  state  that  al- 
though our  economic  problem  is  seri- 
ous, there  is  no  dire  crisis.  If  we  froze 
spending  absolutely,  we  could  balance 
the  Federal  budget  in  1  or  2  years,  de- 
pending on  the  rate  of  economic 
growth.  We  are  not  asking  for  this. 

Our  proposal  is  a  proposal  for  re- 
strained growth,  not  an  absolute 
freeze.  We  are  concerned  that  too 
many  programs  are  growing  faster 
than  the  economy  which  is  expected 
to  support  them.  This  is  why  we  re- 
strain growth. 

Look  at  this  second  chart.  It  Is  a 
comparison  of  spending  growth  in  two 
critical  areas,  in  the  health  and 
Income  security  fimctlons  of  the 
budget.  This  chart  shows  that  the 
Hatch-Gramm  budget  does  not  "cut" 
these  programs.  Our  proposal  still  per- 
mits growth,  just  more  restrained 
growth  consistent  with  the  growth  in 
the  economy.  It  is  slightly  below  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  and  defi- 
nitely a  restraint  of  growth. 

With  restrained  growth,  we  will  be 
able  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  With  restraint 
in  the  burden  of  excessive  Federal 
spending  and  with  a  refusal  to  raise 
taxes  once  again,  oiu*  economy  will 
grow  at  a  faster  pace.  This  pace  will 
allow  us  to  reach  a  balanced  budget 
sooner.  That  will  sdlow  a  sustainable, 
nonlnflationary  economic  growth  ben- 
eficial to  all  our  citizens. 

I  might  add  that  I  do  not  see  how 
anybody  can  say  that  massively  in- 
creasing taxes  on  top  of  the  massive 
tax  increases  we  have  had  would  help 
our  situation. 

Let  me  illustrate: 

In  1983,  we  have  tax  increases  just 
from  bracket  creep  of  $3.18  billion. 
Scheduled  social  security  increases 
under  present  law  will  be  $17.3  billion. 
That  Is  $49.1  biUion. 

The  net  tax  reductions— in  other 
words,  net  taxes  enacted  under  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981. 


the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibil- 
ity Act  of  1982,  and  the  Surface  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of  1942— 
amount  to  $63.5  billion. 

The  next  change  in  receipts  is  a 
minus  $14.4  billion.  So  most  of  the  tax 
cuts  have  been  taken  away.  That  is  as- 
suming that  we  get  the  1983  tax  cuts 
In  both  cases. 

In  1984.  net  change  in  receipts  will 
be  minus  $18  billion. 

The  Important  point  is  that  even 
with  no  tax  increases,  even  with  an  in- 
crease in  spending  for  the  military, 
our  actual  line  is  considerably  below 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee's  red 
line  on  the  first  chart  in  a  comparison 
of  deficits;  and  they  have  massive  tax 
increases  in  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee's approach,  and  we  are  still 
below. 

I  make  the  point  that  tax  increases 
have  never  resulted  in  budget  deficit 
increases,  at  least  to  my  knowledge, 
and  certainly  have  not  in  the  last  few 
years.  All  we  do  is  go  further  in  debt. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  table  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  COMPARISON  OF  TAX  INCREASES  DUE  TO  BRACKH  CREEP 
AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY  RATE  INCREASES  WITH  THE  NET 
TAX  REDUCTIONS  ENACTED  DURING  THE  REAGAN  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND  THE  BIPARTISAN  SOCIAL  SECURITY  PIAN 
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Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  such  time 
as  he  desires. 

Mr.  £>OLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Utah  for  yielding. 


I  Just  want  to  address  the  revenue . 
side.  Everybody  seems  anxious  to  raise 
taxes  around  here.  I  do  not  know 
where  they  were  last  year  when  we 
were  trying  to  do  a  little  tax  reform.  I 
do  not  recall  getting  a  single  vote  from 
the  other  side. 

We  are  trying  to  figure  out  more  tax 
compliance  and  tax  reform  to  make 
the  sjrstem  fair  for  those  who  were  not 
paying  their  fair  share  of  taxes,  and 
we  are  not  getting  one  vote.  When  it 
comes  to  taking  away  from  the  work- 
ing people,  it  is  suggested  that  we  take 
away  the  third  year  and  take  away  the 
indexing.  It  seems  to  me  that  is  not 
the  way  to  go.  I  know  that  the  Budget 
Committee  does  not— at  least,  those 
members  of  the  committee— suggest 
that  is  how  we  ate  going  to  get  the 
revenue. 

If  you  read  everything  that  is  writ- 
ten about  this  debate,  it  is  that  the 
third  year  is  in  Jeopardy  and  indexing 
is  in  Jeopardy. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  go  back 
and  take  a  look  at  all  the  tax  expendl-  ■ 
tures,  about  $296  billion  in  tax  ex- 
penditures, and  about  $100  billion  due 
in  taxes  not  being  paid. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
before  we  take  away  the  tax  cut  from 
the  working  people  of  this  country 
and  take  away  indexing,  which  is  the 
best  thing  we  did  in  the  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act,  we  should  address  compli- 
ance and  we  should  address  some  of 
the  loopholes  out  there  which  are  en- 
riching the  rich.  That  is  how  I  would 
address  the  revenue  side. 

Of  course,  the  debate  is  not  focused 
on  compliance.  The  debate  is  not  fo- 
cused on  reform.  The  debate  is  focused 
on  simply  taking  away  the  tax  reduc- 
tion that  I  believe  the  worthing  people 
need. 

The  third  year  is  critically  impor-. 
tant  so  far  as  stimulus  to  the  economy 
is  concerned.  Indexing  is  the  only  dis- 
cipline we  had  in  the  1981  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  so  far  as  Congress  is  con- 
cerned. That  is  why  I  strongly  support 
the  Hatch  proposal,  because  we  leave 
intact  the  third  year  and  we  leave  in- 
dexing intact. 

There  are  some  revenue  changes, 
but  they  are  modest  changes,  and  they 
deal  with  user  fees  and  the  President's 
so-called  cap  on  health  care  costs. 

So  they  are  modest  changes.  As  far 
as  the  spending  side  is  concerned,  in 
my  view  the  Senator  from  Utah  prop- 
erly addresses  spending  reduction,  and 
again  much  of  that  comes  from  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  As  I  indicated  yes- 
terday, we  are  not  certain  we  can 
reach  that  amount  of  spending  reduc- 
tion but  we  should  try. 

Medicare  is  another  program  that  is 
in  deep  difficulty  because  we  keep 
adding  to  the  program  and  have  over 
the  years.  It  has  already  been  suggest- 
ed that  we  establish  a  commission  to 
try  to  work  out  medicare  as  we  worked 
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out  social  security.  But  in  the  mean- 
time it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Senator 
that  there  are  areas  in  medicare  that 
can  be  addressed  as  far  as  costs  are 
concerned.  We  have  addressed  the 
hospital  cost  in  the  social  security 
compromise.  We  still  need  to  address 
physicians'  charges,  physicians'  fees, 
physicians'  costs,  and  also  I  believe  to 
take  a  look  at  the  beneficiary  side. 

There  are  some  who  receive  medi- 
care benefits  who  are  in  a  position  to 
pay  more  who  pay  some  of  the  costs.  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  should  indicate 
that  we  cannot  make  some  savings  In 
that  area,  and  again  I  recognize  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  figures  re- 
flect what  we  believe  we  can  do  in  the 
Finance  Committee  but  I  believe  we 
can  do  a  little  better.  I  believe  we 
might  be  able  to  put  together  a  pack- 
age that  would  achieve  the  nimibers 
outlined  in  the  compromise  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah.  ^  ^^  ^ 

But  primarily  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
should  keep  a  focus  on  taxes.  Anyone 
can  draft  up  a  budget  resolution  and 
lower  the  deficit  If  we  want  to  raise 
taxes.  It  is  all  sort  of  a  game,  as  I  view 
it,  and  as  soon  as  this  budget  game  is 
over  we  go  back  into  the  real  world  of 
how  we  are  going  to  handle  the  defi- 
cits and  how  we  are  going  to  bring 
down  the  deficits  and  who  is  going  to 
have  the  responsibility. 

What  we  are  going  through  now  is  a 
political  exercise.  Everyone  is  going  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  add  money  or 
not  to  do  this  or  not  to  do  that,  and,  as 
I  recall,  having  served  on  the  Budget 
Committee,  that  is  not  the  function  or 
the  prerogative  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee to  dictate  to  other  committees 
where  we  find  revenues  and  where  we 
find  savings. 

Obviou^  certain  assumptions  are 
made,  but  in  the  opinion  of  this  Sena- 
tor we  should  leave  the  revenue  side 
pretty  much  where  it  is.  and  if  in  fact 
revenues  are  needed  then  we  should 
look  at  tax  compliance.  I  did  not  note 
any  great  rush  for  tax  compliance 
when  we  had  debate  on  repeal  of  with- 
holding in  this  Chamber,  and  I  did  not 
note  any  great  rush  for  tax  reform 
from  the  other  side  last  year.  I  do  not 
recall  getting  a  single  vote  when  that 
bill  passed  by  a  vote  of  50  to  47.  Some 
of  my  colleagues  did  support  the  con- 
ference report. 

So  I  would  Just  suggest  let  us  spend 
our  time  on  the  revenue  side  looking  at 


compliance.  There  is  still  $87  billion  to 
$100  billion  out  there  that  is  due  and 
not  being  collected.  Let  us  take  a  look 
at  some  more  of  the  loopholes.  There 
are  still  a  lot  of  loopholes  that  should 
be  addressed. 

Let  us  not  take  away  the  individual 
tax  reduction.  Let  us  not  change  the 
tax  incentives  we  put  in  the  1981  act  for 
business.  Let  us  not  change  the  estate 
tax  changes.  Let  us  not  change  the  IRA 
program.  Let  us  not  go  into  all  that.  Let 
us  look  at  some  of  the  glaring  loopholes 
that  stiU  stick  out  like  sore  thumbs  in 
the  tax  code,  but  beyond  that  let  us 
take  a  look  at  tax  compliance  and  see 
how  we  can  properly  collect  the  taxes 
that  are  due. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
some  time  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  and  then  following 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  recognized. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Hatch  balanced- 
budget  plan.  This  plan  meets  the  es- 
sential goal  of  getting  our  budget  defi- 
cits under  control  without  raising 
taxes  and  jeopardizing  the  economic 
recovery  already  underway. 

It  is  only  through  spending  restraint 
and  economic  growth  that  we  can 
truly  get  the  deficits  under  control. 
We  have  tried  to  balance  the  budget 
through  tax  increases  in  the  past,  and 
all  we  have  to  show  for  it  is  more 
spending,  less  savings  tmd  investment, 
and  less  economic  productivity.  De- 
spite last  year's  $100  billion  tax  in- 
crease, the  budget  deficits  have  contin- 
ued to  grow.  In  fact,  they  have  dou- 
bled. Clearly  this  is  not  the  right  road 
to  take. 

The  Hatch  plan  uses  a  modified 
spending  freeze  to  restrain  the  growth 
in  spending  over  the  rest  of  the 
decade.  The  result  is  a  bsdanced 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1989  without  a 
radical  shift  in  the  spending  priorities 
we  have  adopted  over  the  last  2  years. 
Defense  spending  is  allowed  to  grow  at 
a  real  rate  of  7.5  percent  in  1984,  7  per- 
cent in  1985  and  6  percent  in  1986.  Al- 
though this  is  not  as  much  as  request- 
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ed  by  President  Reagan,  it  is  a  level 
that  can  lead  to  a  restored  military 
strength. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the 
Hatch  plan,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
it  does  not  call  for  any  tax  Increases. 
This  is  dramatically  different  from  the 
budget  adopted  in  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Both  of  these  budgets  as- 
sumed an  increase  in  revenues  of  $120 
billion  over  the  next  3  years.  These 
tax  Increases  set  the  stage  for  a  repeal 
of  the  Reagan  revolution. 

The  tax  bite  on  the  American  tax- 
payer has  been  growing  steadily  over 
the  last  two  decades,  and  the  outlook 
for  the  future  is  just  as  bleak.  Under 
the  committee's  budget  resolution, 
taxes  as  a  percent  of  GNP  for  fiscal 
years  1984  through  1988  will  average 
20  percent.  This  is  higher  than  the  av- 
erage for  the  1970'8— 18.9  percent— and 
the  1960's— 18.6  percent. 

The  1981  tax  act— the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act— was  designed  to  re- 
verse this  upward  trend.  Often  de- 
scribed in  this  Chamber  as  "the  larg- 
est tax  cut  in  history,"  ERTA  provided 
a  25-percent  cut  in  marginal  tax  rates 
over  3  years  and  indexing  of  tax  rates 
in  1986.  This  may  have  been  the  larg- 
est tax  cut  ever  in  1981,  but  it  is  not  in 
1983.  Since  then,  Congress  has  voted 
for  a  number  of  tax  increases— the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Act  of  1982,  the  gas  tax,  and  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1983.  Togeth- 
er with  bracket  creep  and  the  1976 
social  security  tax  increases,  tills  wipes 
out  a  good  90  percent  of  the  1981  tax 
cut. 

If  the  tax  increases  called  for  in  the 
committee's  resolution  are  enacted, 
the  tax  cut  will  be  wiped  out  for  each 
and  every  year  after  1983.  The  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  will  only  have  had  a 
minor  dip  in  an  ever-increasing  tax 
burden.  In  1984,  for  example,  the  tax- 
payers' burden  will  be  $10  billion  more 
than  it  would  have  been  without  the 
1981  tax  cut  at  all.  The  figures  only 
get  worse  in  the  outyears. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  showing  the  effects  of  the  com- 
mittee's revenue  Increases. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee's  tax  Increases  can  only  be 
achieved  one  way— by  repealing  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut  and  indexing. 
If  these  two  provisions  go.  it  will  mean 
that  the  last  2  years  of  the  Reagan- 
Republican  revolution  will  have  been 
in  vain.  The  result  will  be  a  massive 
tax  increase  that  will  fall  most  heavily 
on  the  average  working  American  tax- 
payer. In  fact,  it  will  cost  the  typical 
median  income  ($24,000)  family  of 
foiu*  $1,061  in  higher  taxes  over  the 
next  3  years. 

The  reason  given  for  this  massive 
tax  increase  is  the  budget  deficit,  but 
this  is  not  so.  Repealing  indexing  will 
only  help  relieve  the  budget  deficit  if 
inflation  is  rising.  It  would  then  pro- 
vide an  automatic  tax  increase  that 
Congress  could  use  to  finance  even 
higher  levels  of  spending.  There  would 
be  an  incentive  to  pursue  inflationary 
policies  to  get  this  windfall  every  year. 
This  would  reverse  the  gains  we  have 
made  in  cutting  inflation  and  interest 
rates  in  half  over  the  last  2  years. 
Whatever  chance  we  have  for  a  sus- 
tained economic  recovery  would  also 
be  mined. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  re- 
store the  incentives  to  work,  save,  and 
Invest,  we  would  be  undermining  all 
three.  In  our  economic  system,  if  you 
want  more  of  something,  you  provide 
incentives.  If  you  want  less  of  some- 
thing, you  tax  it.  Here  we  are— after 
adopting  an  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram in  1981— turning  around  and  at- 
tempting to  raise  taxes  by  $120  billion 
over  the  next  3  years  in  an  effort  to 
get  the  deficits  under  control. 

Last  year  Congress  raised  taxes  by 
$100  billion  as  the  "price  we  have  to 
pay"  to  reduce  the  deficits.  This  was 
part  of  the  budget  plan  that  caUed  for 
$3  in  spending  cuts  for  every  dollar  in 
tax  increases.  The  result  was  the  re- 
verse. We  got  33  cents  in  spending  cuts 
for  every  dollar  in  tax  increases.  By 
my  calculations,  we  stiU  owe  about 
$2.67  in  spending  cuts  for  every  dollar 
of  tax  Increase  we  enacted  last  year. 
The  Hatch  budget  plan  will  go  far  in 
making  up  this  difference. 

Without  the  Hatch  plan,  we  would 
be  forced  to  adopt  a  budget  that  takes 
the  wrong  approach.  Instead  of  hold- 
ing the  line  on  taxes,  and  addressing 
the  problems  of  spending,  this  budget 
relies  on  tax  increases  to  reduce  defi- 
cits. For  every  dollar  increase  in  taxes, 
there  is  a  cut  in  spending  of  11  cents. 
These  spending  cuts  come  primarily 
from  defense— $11  billion— with  an  in- 
crease in  nondefense  spending  of  $15 
billion.  Total  spending  in  this  budget 
resolution  is  $33  billion  more  than  we 
agreed  to  spend  for  1984  last  year. 

The  economy  has  made  great 
progress  toward  recovery  in  the  last 
few  months.  It  grew  3.1  percent  in  the 
first  quarter— the  largest  increase  in 
over  2  years.  Factories  are  operating  at 
the    highest    capacity    levels    in    5 


months.  There  has  been  an  increase  of 
290.0(K)  Jobs  in  nonfarm  employment 
since  December.  Over  the  last  3 
months,  employment  has  Increased  in 
51  percent  of  all  American  companies. 
Inflation  is  at  an  18-year  low.  Housing 
stijts  are  up  75  percent  over  a  year 
ago.  And.  the  prime  rate  is  at  10.5  per- 
cent, the  lowest  level  in  4  years. 

The  last  thing  we  need  to  do  is  adopt 
a  budget  that  kills  any  chance  of  a  re- 
covery. We  have  raised  taxes  enough 
since  the  1981  tax  act.  It  is  time  to 
hold  the  line  on  revenues,  and  look 
carefully  at  the  spending  side  of  the 
budget.  We  were  elected  with  a  pur- 
pose, and  it  is  time  to  get  back  to  that 
basic  objective— to  get  tax  rates  down 
and  keep  them  down.  The  Hatch  plan 
will  let  us  stick  to  that  purpose.  I 
intend  to  vote  for  it,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  will 
be  our  last  speaker  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Kasteh).  The  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  make  a  few 
points  in  reference  to  the  Hatch  plan 
or  the  Hatch  substitute. 

I  think  if  we  look  for  a  plan  that 
could  lead  to  economic  recovery, 
meaning  creation  of  jobs,  that  gives  us 
permanence  in  the  recovery  that  we 
really  need  in  our  country  where  we 
do  not  have  to  return  to  the  cyclic 
highs  and  lows  of  going  back  to  in- 
creasing inflation  and  having  up  and 
down  cycles  in  that  terrible  issue  that 
we  have  just  revisited  and  to  avoid  the 
high  interest  rates  which  we  are  just 
now  getting  away  from  that  came 
upon  us  in  the  prior  administration 
that  reached  a  peak  and  all-time  high 
of  21V^  percent  prime  and  is  now  down 
to  lOVl.  where  we  do  not  want  that  to 
have  another  upsurge,  to  make  sure 
that  the  recovery  that  is  now  modestly 
begiiming  does  not  stop  but  in  fact 
goes  on,  where  we  can  have  perma- 
nence in  economic  recovery,  the  Hatch 
plan,  the  Hatch  substitute  for  the 
budget  offers  that  because  what  it 
does  is  it  offers  stability.  It  offers  not 
only  stability  in  Congress  but  it  offers 
stability  in  the  private  sector.  It  offers 
stability  for  savers  and  investors  for 
capital  formation.  It  offers  that  stabil- 
ity because  it  says  we  are  not  going  to 
tinker  much  with  the  system  in  the 
next  few  years.  It  says  if  you  do  not 
tinker  with  the  system,  the  economic 
recovery  will  become  a  stronger  recov- 
ery and  create  jobs,  and  it  will  in  fact 
do  what  we  intend  to  do  and  try  to  aid 
in  this  coimtry  through  Congress. 


Sometimes  the  Congress  can  get  in 
the  way.  I  think  we  have  seen  the  Con- 
gress get  in  the  way  In  many  years 
past  trying  to  put  little  fixes  on  the 
economy  to  try  to  make  it  better,  and 
each  time  it  tried  to  fix  it  in  fact  made 
it  worse. 

But  the  whole  idea  behind  thia 
budget  is  to  try  not  only  to  get  control 
of  our  Federal  spending  here  at  the 
Federal  level  but  trying  to  have  some 
impact  on  the  creation  of  Jobs  In  our 
country  and  that  is  the  bottom  line. 
Jobs,  the  creation  of  Jobs.  And  how  are 
you  going  to  do  it?  Not  create  Govern- 
ment Jobs  but  make  sure  we  create 
those  Jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

Now  the  Hatch  plan  has  faced  those 
issues  very  clearly  and  comes  up  with 
a  fine  idea,  and  it  is  not  a  complicated 
idea.  It  says  "Let's  don't  spend  much 
money  at  the  Federal  level,  stay  away 
from  the  tax  at  the  Federal  level." 
and.  as  I  said  before.  "Don't  over- 
spend." 

The  Hatch  plan.  I  think,  when  it  is 
all  over,  when  this  budget  process  is . 
all  over,  whether  it  ends  this  week  or 
next  week,  we  are  going  to  see  the 
Hatch  plan  has  in  fact  hatched  a  plan, 
and  I  think  that  is  important.  Each 
time  these  people  get  up  on  the 
Senate  floor  with  a  proposal,  some  of 
them  die  on  the  vine  and  you  never 
hear  of  them  again;  some  of  them  end 
up  being  the  nucleus  of  something 
that  happens  further  on  the  floor,  and 
the  Hatch  plan  is  going  to  be  that.  It 
is  going  to  hatch  a  plan,  I  think,  that 
is  going  to  try  to  save  us  from  the 
spenders  who  reside  on  this  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  reside  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  think  what  it  is  going  to  end  up 
saying  is,  "Let's  not  tinker  too  much 
more  here  by  the  U.S.  Congress.  Let's 
Just  sort  of  let  the  system  operate,  the 
private  sector  operate,"  that  is  what  I 
think  will  be  the  resolution  and  the 
result  of  the  Hatch  proposal. 

I  support  wholeheartedly  the  Hatch- 
Gramm  substitute.  We  may  not  sur- 
vive on  this  first  vote  but  the  idea  is . 
going  to  survive  and,  I  believe,  prevail. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  attempts 
made  since  I  have  been  here  in  the 
Senate  in  the  last  2  years  and  3 
months  to  try  to  make  this  country 
better  and  making  something  happen, 
and  the  Senator  from  South  CTarollna 
tried  that,  I  believe,  in  the  spring  of 
1981,  Senator  Rollings.  I  think  if  we 
had  listened  clearly  and  followed  what 
he  said  at  that  time  we  probably 
would  not  have  had  the  problems  we 
have  had  over  the  past  2  years.  We 
probably  would  have  had  some  of  the 
problems  but  they  would  have  t>een 
easier  to  solve.  I  think  his  ideas  are 
still  good,  and  his  ideas  are  still  em- 
bodied. Senator  Hollings,  in  some  of 
the  Hatch  proposals  and  some  of  the 
proposals  we  have  been  trying  to  get 
through  here  in  the  last  2  years  and  3 
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months,  and  I  compliment  my  col- 
league from  South  Carolina  for  what 
he  has  done  In  that  respect. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say  I 
suwort  the  Hatch  substitute  and  I 
also  support  what  the  substitute  is 
going  to  hatch.  I  thank  you.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Bir.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  imderstand  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na wants  to  speak  but  as  soon  as  he 
has  concluded.  I  will  make  one  or  two 
comments  and  then  vote. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  was  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  on  this 
amendment.  Does  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  want  to  speak  on  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Later. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield 

Mr.  HATCH.  Are  the  yeas  and  nays 
ordered.  B4r.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

B4r.  CHILES.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

AMBISIIKIIT  MO.  !»• 

(Purpoae:  To  substitute  alternative 
provlsloiis.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  the  clerk  to 
report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HOLLUfGS)  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1229. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  amendment  numbered  1227,  insert 
the  following 

That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  is  hereby  re- 
vised, the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished, and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels 
for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986  are  hereby  set 
forth: 

(a)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1.  1982,  October  1,  1983,  Octot>er  1, 
1984.  and  October  1. 1985: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $610,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $685,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $762,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $831,100,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels    of    Federal    revenues    should    be 
changed  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  +$7,200,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1»M:  +$30,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  +$39,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  +$52,300,000,000. 
and   the   amoimta   for   Federal   Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  reconunended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $35,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $39,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $44,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $50,900,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  and  other  reve- 
nues pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-2  for  old 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
within  the  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $148,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $166,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $187,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $204,400,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $874,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $896,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $957,070,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $1,008,640,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $806,840,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $844,490,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $889,960,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $934,930,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $196,540,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $158,890,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $126,360,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $103,830,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $1,383,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,591,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,788,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $1,979,600,000,000. 
and  the  amoimts  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limits  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly increased  axe  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $93,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $207,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $197,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $197,800,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1,  1982,  October  1,  1983,  October 
1, 1984,  October  1,  1985,  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$55,400,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1084: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$48,200,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$48,100,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$97,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$48,700,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$101,000,000,000. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 


fiscal  years   196S  through   1986  for  each 
major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (060): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$344,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $314,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$363,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $339,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  giuuimtee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$284,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $259,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$308,100,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $282,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$9,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,140,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,300,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,500,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,990,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,600,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$37,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000. 
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(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$13,100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$13,900,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$14,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,300,000,000. 

(B>  Outlays.  $12,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $12,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$37,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  giuutuitee  commitments,  $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $24,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$18,600,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$5,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$13,100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$13,300,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,500,000,000. 


(D)   New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$6,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,300,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $0. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$6,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $0. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$6,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $26,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$1,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,500,000,000. 

(B>  Outlays.  $25,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,200,000,000. 

(B>  Outlays.  $26,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,700,000,000. 

(C>  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$400,000,000. 

(10)  Education,  Training,  Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 


Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  28,000.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaticms. 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$6,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $37,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $29,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$47,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $31,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$29,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $34,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$28,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $36,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$28,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

(12)  Medical  Insurance  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $46,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $53,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $62,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outla.vs.  $61,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  gxiarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  85: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $70,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $69,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $80,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $79,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$131,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $110,300,000,000. 
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(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$14,600,000,000. 

Flacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$131,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $103,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$14,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$125,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $102,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$16,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$129,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $104,400,000,000. 

<C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$500,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  c<Hnmltments. 
$18,100,000,000. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$184,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $167,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  gviarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$174,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $177,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$194,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $188,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$210,400,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $199,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $24,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  g\iarantee  commitments. 
$8,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,300,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $25,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$9,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $25,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$10,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $25,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$12,500,000,000. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  gtiarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(18)  General   Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,500,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $7,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $87,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $87,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $94,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $94,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D>  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$100,300,000,000. 
(B>  Outlays.  $100,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 


budget 


authority. 
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(A)  New 
$100,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlay*.  $100,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(20)  AUowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  gtiarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,400,000,000. 

(B)  OuUayai  $2,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(21)  Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$18,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays  -$18,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$17,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$17,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$18,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$18,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$23,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$23,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

RXCONCIUATION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  6,  1983,  the 
Senate  committees  named  in  subsections 
(b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  not  later  than 
June  6,  1983,  the  House  committees  named 
in  subsections  (e),  (f ),  and  (g)  of  this  section 
shall  submit  their  recommendations  to  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Budget.  After  re- 
ceiving those  recommendations,  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  shall  report  to  the 
House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bill  or 
resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such  rec- 
ommendations without  any  substantive  revi- 
sion. 

SEMATE  COKMrrTEES 

(b)(1)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shaU  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-334.  sufficient 
to  reduce  outlays  by  $2,200,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1985;  and  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$4,900,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  sufficient  to  in- 
crease revenues  as  follows:  $7,200,000,000  in 
fiscal  year   1983:  $30,200,000,000  in  fiscal 


year  1984;  $39,100,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1985:  and  $52,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(c)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  PubUc  Law  03-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$300,000,000  and  outlays  by  $600,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $300,000,000  and  outlays  by  $700,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $700,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1,800,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(d)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$200,000,000  and  outlays  by  $200,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $200,000,000  and  outlays  by  $200,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $400,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

HOUSE  COUaTTEES 

(e)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  C:ivll  Service  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  Public  Law 
93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $300,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $300,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $700,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $700,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $1,800,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

(f )  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(cK2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344,  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$200,000,000  and  outlays  by  $200,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $200,000,000  and  outlays  by  $200,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $400,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(g)(1)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  conunittee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$2,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $4,900,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  increase  revenues  as  follows:  $7,200,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983;  $30,200,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1084;  $39,100,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1985:  and  $51,900,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  providing— 

(1)  new  budiget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1984;  or 

(2)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  in  fiscal  year  1984, 

within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  of  its  commit- 
tees unless  and  until  such  committee  makes 
the  allocations  or  subdivisions  rcQuired  by 
section  302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act,  in  connec- 


tion with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget. 

Sec.  4.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  through 
the  appropriations  process,  should  limit  the 
on-budget  new  direct  loan  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $37,600,000.0000  in  fiscal  year  1983 
and  $29,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  off- 
budget  new  direct  loan  obligations  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $17,800,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  $18,900,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1084;  and  new  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$94,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$94.500.0000.000  in  fiscal  year  1984.  It  is  fur- 
ther the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  should  limit 
total  Federal  Financing  Bank  origination  of 
direct  loans  guaranteed  by  other  Federal 
agencies  to  $16,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  $17,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  Federal  Financing  Bank  purchases  of 
certificates  of  beneficial  ownership  from 
Federal  agencies  to  $11,500,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1983  and  $13,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  direct  borrowing  transactions  of  Feder- 
al agencies  should  be,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  restricted  to  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment accompanying  the  conference  report 
on  this  resolution  shall  include  an  estimated 
allocation,  based  upon  the  first  section  of 
this  resolution  as  recommended  in  such  con- 
ference report,  of  the  appropriate  levels  of 
total  new  direct  loan  obligations  and  new 
loan  giiarantee  commitments  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  fiscal  year  1984.  among  each  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  bills 
and  resolutions  providing  such  new  obliga- 
tions and  conunitments. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  reso- 
lution is  agreed  to,  every  committee  of  each 
House,  after  consulting  with  the  committee 
or  committees  of  the  other  House  to  which 
all  or  part  of  the  allocation  has  been  made, 
shall  subdivide  among  its  subcommittees 
the  allocation  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year  1984,  allocat- 
ed to  it  in  the  Joint  explanatory  statement 
accompanying  the  conference  report  on  this 
resolution. 

Sec.  6.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  budgets  of  Federal  agencies  initiating 
Federal  Fliuuicing  Bank  purchases  of  certif- 
icates of  beneficial  ownership  and  origina- 
tions of  guaranteed  loans  should  include  the 
budget  authority  and  outlays  resulting  from 
the  transactions.  The  Congress  recommends 
that  the  committees  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of  1973 
consider  expeditiously  legislation  to  require 
that  the  budgetary  impact  of  such  Federal 
Financing  Bank  transactions  be  included  in 
the  budgets  of  the  initiating  agencies  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  In  a  sentence,  Mr. 
President,  this  is  a  substitute  of  a  real 
budget  freeze  for  this  so-(»lled  freeze 
amendment. 

Early  this  morning,  Mr.  President.  I 
heard  an  interesting  (X)ll(x]uy  about 
the  lack  of  (»urage.  I  want  to  vote  for 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  because  he 
has  it.  Anybody  who  would  corns  to 
the  floor  with  a  proposal  that  in- 
creases defense  $285  billion,  that  cuts 
taxes  by  $30  billion,  that  increases  the 
taxes  on  health  benefits,  that  busts 


the  budget  by  ending  up  with  a  $158 
bilUon  deficit  in  1988.  and  then  calls 
all  of  that  a  budget  freeze,  certainly 
has  courage.  I  will  vote  for  him  on 
that.  [Laughter.] 

But  do  not  seriously  worry  about 
that,  because  in  truth  I  have  never  - 
heard  such  a  contorted,  distorted,  mis- 
leading and  conspiratorial  act  to  mis- 
lead all  of  those  good  organizations  he 
listed  off  into  thinking  that  they  were 
joining  a  budget  freeze. 

Now,  I  have  about  given  up  on  ap- 
pealing to  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
for  fiscal  responsibility.  But  very  brief- 
ly. I  am  going  to  try  on  my  side.  I  am 
starting  again  the  battle  I  fought  and 
lost  2  years  ago.  I  am  asking  the 
Senate  to  support  a  freeze  on  Federal 
spending  for  domestic  and  defense 
programs  alike  so  that  we  can  begin  to 
eliminate  the  monstrous  budget  defi- 
cits looming  ahead  of  us.  I  have  talked 
to  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
about  this.  And.  incidentally,  let  me 
compliment  the  chairman  of  our 
Budget  Committee.  Senator  DoMzmci. 
I  have  worked  closely  with  him  and  he 
has  done  a  fine  job  under  difficult  cir- 
cumstances. But  I  do  not  agree  with, 
the  preemption  of  the  budget  process 
by  the  White  House  because  this  is  a 
congressional  resolution.  It  does  not. 
call  for  the  President's  signature,  and 
we  Democrats,  when  we  controlled 
both  Houses,  effected  a  discipline  on 
the  White  House,  and  not  vice  versa. 

Allow  me  to  shake  your  memories  a 
bit  now.  Back  in  1980  when  President 
Carter  submitted  his  budget  that  up- 
ended the  bond  market  in  February, 
we  called  the  White  House  in  and 
worked  with  them  around  the  clock. 
On  March  30,  the  President  submitted 
that  budget.  That  has  not  been  done 
in  this  case 

I  heartily  compliment  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  our  ranking  member.  He  has 
gotten  us  almost  all  together.  If  he 
can  get  us  all  together,  I  will  opt  for 
him  to  be  the  majority  leader  because 
I  have  tried  to  work  to  get  our  col- 
leagues together  myself  and  it  is  very, 
very  difficult.  The  Senator  from  Flori- 
da has  been  doing  an  outstanding  job. 

But  I  am  now  asking  the  Senate  to 
support  a  freeze  on  Federal  spending 
for  domestic  and  defense  programs 
alike  so  that  we  can  begin  to  eliminate 
this  monstrous  budget  deficit. 

I  am  trying  a  different  approach. 
The  last  time  I  tried  to  appeal  to  the 
men  of  courage  of  both  political  par- 
ties to  vote  for  the  freeze  as  the  only 
fair  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem.  I 
failed  miserably.  I  got  only  12  votes. 
As  one  who  has  heretofore  had  some 
su(x;ess  in  persuading  his  (X)Ileagues  to 
support  him  on  important  issues,  I  was 
crushed.  I  never  have  suffered  such  a 
devastating  defeat.  So  this  time  I  am 
going  to  change  my  tactics  and  instead 
of  trying  to  appeal  to  men  of  courage  I 
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un  going  to  try  to  attempt  to  shame 
my  fellow  Democrats  into  supporting 
thefreese. 

I  take  this  approach  for  two  reasons: 
First.  I  have  just  about  concluded  that 
the  Republicans  are  beyond  redemp- 
tion. Amasing  as  it  is.  they  are  now  de- 
fending the  concept  that  deficits  are  a 
good  thlnr.  that  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  an  unbalanced  budget; 
that  John  Keynes  Is  right  in  every 
way.  They  are  embracing  the  unbal- 
anced budget  with  the  same  zeal  they 
embraced  their  balanced  budget 
amendment  only  last  siunmer. 

How  can  you  hope  to  reason  with 
people  like  that? 

My  other  reason  for  changing  tactics 
is  that  it  is  possible  the  Democrats 
might  be  persuaded  to  support  the 
freeze  as  the  way  of  rewinnlng  control 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Presidency. 

I  might  possibly  be  able  to  move  my 
feUow  Democrats  by  shaming  them 
into  commonsense — by  shaming  them 
into  realizing  that  the  only  way  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  regain  the  faith  of 
the  American  people  In  our  ability  to 
run  this  country  is  by  championing 
the  catise  of  fiscal  responsibility  and 
balanced  budgets.  Perhaps  I  can 
shame  them  into  doing  the  right 
thing. 

The  American  people  know  we  are 
the  party  of  compassion  and  caring. 
The  American  people  know  we  are  the 
party  of  education  and  consumer  pro- 
tection and  equal  opportunities  for  all 
Americans  regardless  of  race  or  reli- 
gion. 

The  American  people  know  we  are 
the  party  which  seeks  to  end  poverty, 
which  ardently  desires  an  end  to  the 
nuclear  arms  race,  and  which  cares 
most  deeply  about  the  environment. 

The  American  people  share  those 
values  with  us.  They  are  100  percent 
with  us  on  those  issues.  If  elections 
were  decided  on  those  issues  alone,  we 
would  never  lose  an  election. 

And  yet  the  American  people  have 
taken  power  away  from  us  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  in  the  White  House. 

Why? 

The  answer  is  obvious.  They  have 
lost  faith  in  our  ability  to  manage  the 
economy.  They  have  lost  faith  in  our 
wlllingness  to  balance  our  checkbook. 

They  know  the  good  things  we 
want— suid  they  want— for  our  country 
cannot  be  accomplished  unless  and 
until  we  balance  the  Federal  budget. 
We  not  only  need  a  freeze  in  Federal 
domestic  and  defense  spending— the 
people  demand  it. 

But,  Instead  of  that,  so  many  of  our 
Senate  Democrats  and  so  many  of  our 
Presidential  candidates  deliver  the 
same  old  speeches  calling  for  more  and 
more  Federal  spending  without  telling 
anyone  where  the  money  is  going  to 
come  from. 

For  shame. 

They  criticize  Ronald  Reagan  for 
not    spending    enough    on    this,    or 


enough  on  that— but  they  set  no  prior- 
ities of  their  own  for  spending  and 
offer  no  alternatives. 
For  shame. 

They  criticize  the  President  for  all 
this  mind-boggling  spending  on  new 
weapons  systems— except  for  those 
weapons  systems  produced  in  their 
own  States,  which  they  like. 
For  shame. 

Each  and  every  time  a  special  inter- 
est group  comes  to  them  pleading  for 
money,  they  rush  to  introduce  a  bill 
and  make  a  speech  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Do  they  tell  these  groups  there 
is  no  money  in  the  Treasury— that  the 
bill  must  be  paid  through  deficit  fi- 
nancing or  through  taking  the  money 
from  someplace  else?  They  do  not. 
For  shame. 

To  demonstrate  to  the  unemployed 
that  they  care  about  unemployment, 
they  pass  a  token  jobs  bill— which  I 
voted  for  because  I  do  not  have  the 
time  and  the  money  to  go  around  the 
country  explaining  its  futility. 

We  all  know  this  jobs  bill  will  not  do 
much  more  than  protect  the  jobs  of 
those  politicians  who  make  speeches 
about  how  great  it  Is. 
For  shame. 

To  try  to  find  a  fall  guy  for  high  in- 
terest rates,  they  single  out  Paul 
Volcker  and  the  Federal  Reserve  as 
the  villains  in  the  piece.  You  and  I 
know  the  fault  lies  with  the  President 
and  the  Congress  for  failing  to  cut 
spending,  not  with  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. 
For  shame. 

And  in  our  present  debate  over  the 
budget  resolution,  what  did  my  fellow 
Democrats  on  the  Budget  Committee 
do? 

They  voted  en  masse— for  keeping 
the  deficits  high  and  for  increasing 
taxes. 

For  shame  •  •  •  for  shame  •  •  •  f or 
shame. 

When  are  we  going  to  learn  why  the 
American  people  have  rejected  us? 

When  are  we  going  to  learn  that  we 
can  regain  their  confidence— so  very 
easily— simply  by  freezing  the  budget 
and  beginning  the  task  of  achieving  a 
balance  in  oiu-  accounts. 

They  will  come  willingly  to  our  side 
because  they  know  that  we  are  the 
party  of  progress— the  party  of  the 
common  man— the  party  which  truly 
cares  about  working  people. 

But  they  are  not  going  to  come  to 
our  side  if  they  feel  we  are  the  party 
of  fiscal  irresponsibility— no  matter 
how  much  they  share  our  social  goals. 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  how 
successful  I  will  be  in  piu^uing  this 
freeze  amendment.  I  have  been  aroxmd 
here  long  enough  to  know  that  I  will 
probably  lose,  and  lose  big.  In  fact,  I 
will  not  be  surprised  if  I  am  standing 
alone  when  the  vote  is  taken. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  H0LLIN08.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer.  But  I  know 
what  must  be  done. 

I  know  we  must  first  freeze  the 
budget  if  we  are  ever  going  to  cut  the 
budget. 

So  I  ask  for  your  vote.  And  even  if  I 
cannot  get  your  vote  in  the  national 
interests,  then  please  give  me  your 
vote  in  restoring  the  faith  of  the 
American  people  in  our  Democratic 
Party. 

We  can  win  this  election— we  can 
win  every  election— if  we  demonstrate 
to  the  people  that  we  are  responsible 
custodians  of  the  public  purse.  Let  us 
once  again  become  the  party  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  President,  the  ox  is  still  in  the 
ditch.  The  projected  recovery  from 
Reaganomics  is  lagging  and  weak. 
Every  recovery  from  a  recession  since 
World  War  n  has  been  at  a  GNP 
growth  rate  of  6  to  7  percent.  Yet  the 
administration  optimistically  project- 
ed only  a  4-percent  growth  rate  for  the 
first  quarter  of  this  year.  And  now  we 
see  it  is  only  3.1  percent  and  that 
11,381,000  unemployed  still  pad  the 
bricks  looking  for  a  job.  Bankruptcies 
still  occur  at  599  per  week:  thousands 
of  acres  of  farmland  continue  to  be 
sold;  blue  chip  corporations  move 
down  in  their  credit  ratings. 

We  have  been  on  a  collision  course, 
Mr.  President,  since  Reaganomics  was 
launched  in  August  1981.  Our  refusal 
to  acknowledge  this  commits  us  to  a 
course  of  muddling  along  like  "Eag- 
land. 

I  have  just  returned,  Mr.  President, 
from  Oklahoma,  where  I  saw  our  good 
friend,  former  Senator  Henry  Bell- 
mon,  the  former  ranking  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee.  In  May  1981, 
Senator  Bellmon  and  I  met  with  a 
number  of  the  financial  experts  of  this 
country.  I  had  just  taken  over  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
from  Senator  Muskie.  We  had  in  our 
meeting  five  former  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  We  had 
the  heads  of  all  of  the  econometric 
modeling  firms,  important  economic 
forecasters  of  this  land,  and  a  Nobel 
prize  winner  in  economics.  We  sought 
their  counsel  on  how  to  turn  the  econ- 
omy aroimd  and.  to  a  man.  they  said 
in  that  siunmer  of  1980.  "kiU  the  tax 
cut." 

They  outlined  it  as  inflationary.  We 
had  the  Carter  proposal,  the  Reagan 
proposal,  the  Kemp-Roth  proposal, 
and  the  Finance  Committee  proposal. 
They  said  that  they  were  all  bound  to 
cause  high  deficits.  But  they  suggest- 
ed, if  after  the  election  a  tax  cut  is 
necessary,  we  should  institute  it  on 
the  supply  side  for  business  only,  as 


we  did  it  in  the  1960's.  That  was  a  tax 
strategy  that  worked. 

In  1962,  we  passed  the  investment 
tax  credit  depreciation  allowance  for 
business  only.  We  waited  2  years 
before  we  triggered  in  the  across-the- 
board  individual  tax  cuts.  We  knew 
then  that  reducing  taxes  Is  like  turn- 
ing an  ocean  liner  at  sea;  it  must  be 
done  in  a  deliberate,  phased-in  fash- 
ion. 

And  we  followed  those  economists' 
advice  in  1980.  We  accepted  their 
wisdom  in  an  election  year.  I  was  run- 
ning for  election  and  I  like  tax  cuts, 
too.  But  we  followed  the  prudent, 
tried  formula.  We  were  reelected  and 
we  put  into  the  1981  second  concur- 
rent resolution  only  $16.1  billion  for 
tax  cuts.  But  the  rest  is  history. 

The  President  came  to  town  and  he 
wanted  to  go  to  extremes  on  tax  cuts. 
He  demanded  a  $750  billion  revenue 
reduction  over  5  years  plus  a  $1.6  bil- 
lion increase  in  defense.  He  even  back- 


dated the  business  tax  cuts  to  January 
1,  1981.  And  from  then  on  we  went 
into  an  economic  tailspin. 

George  Bush,  as  a  candidate,  had 
called  this  policy  voodoo  economics. 
John  Anderson  said  you  would  have  to 
do  it  with  mirrors.  Our  distinguished 
majority  leader  said  it  was  a  riverboat 
gamble. 

The  Republican  Governor  of  Ver- 
mont, and  chairman  of  the  National 
Governors  Conference.  Governor 
Snelling,  called  it  an  economic  Bay  of 
Pigs. 

And  even  David  Stockman  called  it  a 
Trojan  horse. 

But  the  President  prevailed. 

Now  we  are  continuing  to  hear  the 
cries  for  toughing  it  out;  "Give  us 
time.  Stay  the  course.  America  is  on 
the  mend." 

What  we  need.  Mr.  President,  is  a 
freeze— a  freeze  on  spending  increases 
so  as  to  thaw  the  economy. 

HOLUHGS  PROPOSAL  TO  REDUCE  PROJECTED  OEROTS 
Ik  mm  of  iMk] 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  into  the  Rkoro  a  sched- 
ule of  the  Holllngs  proposal  to  reduce 
the  budget  deficit,  and  also  a  chart 
showing  the  supply  side  deficits  of  the 
President  in  contrast  to  those  that 
would  have  occured  if  we  had  followed 
our  own  advice  and  counsel  and  moved 
in  a  bipartisan  fashion  in  1980.  Harken 
the  memory  of  that  bipartisanship 
that  existed  even  with  a  lameduck 
Congress.  We  instituted  spending  cuts 
in  December  1980  in  the  first  reconcili- 
ation bill.  We  had  discipline.  We 
showed  it  earlier  in  the  year  by  rewrit- 
ing the  budget  and  we  showed  it  later 
in  December  by  cutting  the  budget.' 
But  with  this  leadership  In  the  White 
House  today  there  is  no  discipline.  In 
every  way  they  cry  discipline  but  there 
is  none. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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SoMcr  ConfRSSioial  BadptOlfict 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  That  chart  pre- 
pared by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  on  supply  side  deficits  shows 
that  if  we  had  not  had  the  1981  tax 
law,  by  1987  we  would  have  a  surplus, 
which  was  last  obtained  by  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson  in  1968  and  1969. 
They  all  palaver  about  the  Great  Soci- 
ety, but  it  had  one  good  feature  to  it. 
That  was  that  it  was  fiscally  responsi- 
ble—it produced  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  the 
presentation  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Secretaries  of  the  Treasury 
under  former  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Pete  Peterson. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

(The  charts  contained  in  the  materi- 
al are  not  reproducible  in  the  Record.) 

OuTum  or  Tkstiiiort  of  Peter  G.  Peter- 
son, Crairmak,  Lehmam  Brothers  Kuhm 
LoEB,  One  op  Six  Pounding  Members  of 
Bn>ARTisAN  Budget  Afpeai.,  Senate  Budget 

CoimiTTEE 

1.  Emphasize  that  Secretaries  Dillon, 
Fowler  and  myself  do  not  speak  for  our  500 
supporters  on  specifics  of  the  President's 
Budget— on  which  we  have  not  canvassed 
them.  What  they  have  agreed  to  support  is 
limited  to  what  appears  in  the  advertise- 
ment. Before  getting  into  specifics  of  his 
budget,  I  would  like  to  define  broad  outlines 
of  a  growing  consensus. 

2.  Growing  consensus— and  worry— that 
our  economy  is  not  only  in  short-term  trou- 
ble but  in  long-term  trouble. 

2.1  Short-term  troubles  do  and  must  get 
attention.  However,  too  often,  we  seem  to  be 
reacting  to  this  year's  Public  Enemy  No.  1- 
whether  it  be  high  unemployment,  high  in- 
terest rates,  high  inflation  or  all  of  the 
above. 

2.2  However,  deepening  concern  about 
long-term  health  of  \3S.  economy.  Is  the 
American  slide  of  the  last  decade  irreversi- 
ble? If  we  allow  this  slide  to  continue  for  an- 


other decade  or  more,  will  we  not  only  be  a 
weaker  and  poorer  country  than  we  need  to 
be,  but  a  very  different  country  than  we 
have  been? 

3.  Growing  consensus  that  we  must  get 
out  of  this  current  malaise  but  at  the  same 
time  realistically  face  our  long-term  predica- 
ment. 

3.1  Growing  recognition  that  our  spending 
is  out  of  control,  bom  and  bred  in  an  era  of 
plenty  that  no  longer  is,  that  we  are  mind- 
lessly and  destructively  cheating  our  future 
by  mortgaging  It  with  huge  unfunded  and 
"uncontrollable"  liabilities  and  "contrac- 
tual" obligations,  entitlements  and  the  like. 

3.2  Growing  recognition  that  one  key  is  in- 
vestment in  productivity  enhancing  activi- 
ties—plant and  equipment,  R&D,  scientific 
education,  training  and  retraining,  public  in- 
frastructure. 

3.21  The  comparative  Japanese  vs.  U.S. 
statistics  for  investment  in  the  seventies. 

3.3  Growing  recognition  that  there  are  no 
miracle,  instant,  painless  cures— supply  side 
or  otherwise— that  painful  choices  wUl  need 
to  be  made.  Brute  questions  must  be  an- 
swered. Whose  consumption  is  to  be  cut? 
Whose  ox  is  to  be  gored?  You  can't  invest 
unless  you  save,  and  you  can't  save  and  con- 
sume at  the  same  time.  Thus,  we  simply 
must  face  the  longer  term  spending/con- 
sumption side  of  our  economic  equation. 
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5.4  Growing  recognition  that  unprecedent- 
edly  high  raU  IntercBt  rates  are  a  principal 
source  (and  a  reflectl<»i)  of  both  the  short- 
term  economic  crisis  and  long-term  econom- 
ic problem. 

3.5  Growing  recognition  that  huge  out- 
year  structural  deficits  are  a  principal  cause 
of  high  real  interest  rates,  and  a  destructive 
diversion  of  alrebdy  limited  savings  pool 
from  badly  needed  Investment. 

4.  It  is  essential  that  we  reconcile  the 
short-term,  current  economic  crisis  and  the 
l<mg-tenn  economic  predicament. 

4.1  What  we  believe  is  needed  Is  a  persua- 
sive, unambiguous  signal  to  the  financial 
markets,  delivered  soon,  that  the  underlying 
causes  of  the  out-year— 1986  and  beyond- 
structural  deficits  are  being  attacked— but 
the  actions  themselves,  as  distinct  from  the 
signals,  not  taking  effect  so  soon  so  as  to 
Jeoparidae  an  already  fragile  recovery. 

4.3  Why  must  this  signal  be  sent  soon  that 
these  structural,  building  blocks  will  be  in 
place  by  1985?  If  we  don't,  the  serious  risk 
we  take  Is  that  any  recovery  wiU  be  tepid 
and  temporary,  any  recovery  will  be  un- 
balanced and  will  ultimately  break  down 
frran  the  clashing  forces  of  the  private  cap- 
ital needs  of  a  growing  economy  In  recovery 
with  those  of  a  federal  government  whose 
structural  defidte  are  at  growing  and  raven- 
ous levels— leading  to  destructively  high  in- 
terest rates. 

4.3  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  such  a 
persuasive  signal  that  the  long-term  struc- 
tural deficits  will  be  substantially  reduced, 
that  should  help  bring  about  a  balanced  re- 
covery. 

4.31  The  ciurent  recovery  would  be  broad- 
ened— 

4.311  particularly  in  the  interest-sensitive 
industries  (autos.  housing,  construction, 
etc)  that  are  virtually  in  a  depression. 

4.312  particularly,  by  fortifying  our  weak- 
ened—indeed anemic— export  industries  and 
regain  the  1  to  2  million  jobs  In  those  indus- 
tries we  have  lost  due  to  a  seriously  over- 
valued dollar.  Those  lost  jobs,  export  sales 
and  profits  are  a  serious  price  we  are  paying 
for  these  very  high  real  interest  rates  and 
unprecedented,  growing  federal  borrowing 
demands. 

4.32  The  recovery  would  be  deepened  by 
encouraging  desperately  needed  Investment. 

4.33  We  must  avoid  another  exacerbated, 
unfortunate  and  unnecessary  "Catch  22" 
collision  between  tight  money  and  loose 
fiscal  policy  or  "Catch  22"  collusion  be- 
tween long-term  loose  fiscal  policy  and  long- 
term  loose  monetary  policy  (which  would 
fuel  inflationary  expectations  and  long-term 
interest  rates.)  We  simply  must  get  our 
ftacal  house  in  order  if  we  are  to  achieve  a 
healthy  balance  between  fiscal  policy  and 
monetary  policy. 

5.  If  we  are  to  build  a  sound,  durable, 
fiscal  stnicture  we  see  a  rapidly  growing 
consensus  that  it  will  require  a  fiscal  triad. 

5.1  Significant  cuts  in  1985  non-defense 
areas-$60  billlon- 

5.11  Essential  that  we  focus  on  vast.  100% 
indexed  non-means  tested  entitlement  pro- 
grams, subsidies  and  other  programs  not 
targeted  on  the  poor. 

5.111  Simple  arithmetic  gets  us  there 
(review  budget  charts). 

5.112  Simple  equity  requires  us  (review 
pattern  of  larger  reductions  in  means-tested 
programs) 

5.113  In  my  own  view,  as  I  look  at  the  rela- 
tively small  additional  dollar  reductions  In 


some  of  the  means  tested  programs  that 
have  been  proposed  in  the  President's 
budget— $1  billion  each  in  food  stamps  and 
AFDC.  $450  million  in  energy  and  emergen- 
cy assistance.  $850  million  in  medicaid— I  am 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  in  relation  to  a 
$250  billion  deficit  (as  I  look  at  the  need  to 
build  a  bi-parUsan  consensus  that  the 
burden  sharing  is  fair)  much  can  be  said  for 
showing  unusual  diligence  and  senitlvity  in 
reviewing  each  of  the  additional  proposed 
reductions  in  programs  targeted  to  the  poor. 
I  believe  that  we  in  the  middle  and  upper 
income  groups  and  organizations  need  to 
demonstrate  that  we  are  stepping  up  to  the 
plate. 

Programs  to  the  poor  are  clearly  not  the 
enemy  of  fiscal  prudence.  Rather,  the  poor 
are  the  principal  victims  of  this  economic 
malaise.  As  Pogo  would  have  said,  the  prin- 
cipal fiscal  enemy  is  us,  those  of  us  In  the 
middle  and  upper  income  groups  and  organi- 
zations who  are  the  principal  beneficiaries 
of  the  most  rapidly  growing— and  up  to  now 
largerly  untouched— programs. 

There  Is  much  talk  about  the  safety  net 
for  the  needy.  In  fact.  It  is  the  well  padded 
hammock  for  the  middle  and  upper  income 
groups  tiiat  must  now  be  the  focus  of  the 
spending  reduction  efforts. 

5.2  Meaningful  reductions  in  defense 
budget— $25  billion  in  1985  budget  plus 
whatever  one  gets  In  military  pensions— 

5.21  Consensus  behind  sustained  and  sus- 
tainable defense  build-up— such  a  reduction 
still  permits  that. 

5.22  Must  be  perceived  to  be,  as  well  as  be. 
sustainable  to  our  allies  and  adversaries 
alike,  economically  and  politically. 

5.23  Strong  foreign  policy  and  defense  re- 
quires a  strong  economy. 

5.24  Given  political  vectors  In  American 
politics,  very  unlikely  to  get  Indispensable 
reductions  in  non-means-tested  entitlement 
programs  unless  defense  shares  meaningful- 
ly in  deficit  reduction  effort. 

5.3  Significant  tax  Increases  will  be  neces- 
sary—not now  which  would  be  counterpro- 
ductive—but enacted  soon  to  be  In  place  by 
1985— In  the  context  of  a  growing  economy. 
(A  key  part  of  an  unambiguous  signal  to  fi- 
nancial markets.) 

5.31  What  Is  clear  to  fliuuiclal  markets— 
and  the  coimtry  now— Is  that  once  again,  it 
has  been  far  easier  to  cut  taxes  than  to  cut 
spending. 

5.32  If  we  agree  that  national  priorities  re- 
quire that  we  spend  a  certain  level  of  re- 
sources, then  we  must  pay  for  It  directly  and 
honestly,  and  not  "borrow"  It.  We  are  a  rich 
country.  We  can  afford  to  pay  for  govern- 
ment we  need. 

5.33  The  case  for  consumption-based 
taxes.  Ours  Is  the  most  pro-borrowing,  pro- 
consumption  and  anti-savings  and  anti-in- 
vestment tax  system  in  the  industrial  world. 

6.  OveraU  appraisal  of  President's  Budget. 
6.1  Some  Positive  Factors: 

6.11  Praise  the  new  fiscal  realism  in  this 
budget.  Bipartisan  budget  appeal  group 
deeply  concerned  about  lack  of  it  previous- 
ly. 

6.12  Praise  focus  on  certain  non-means- 
tested  entitlement  programs— I.e.,  freeze  in 
federal  and  military  pensions. 

However,  as  our  advertisement  points  out. 
fiscal  reform  also  requires  cap  on  indexing 
process  that  drives  the  non-means  tested 
programs. 

6.13  Praise  focus  on  medicare  and  the  per- 
verse and  negative  incentives  that  are  driv- 
ing up  the  costs  of  these  programs. 

6.14  Praise  new  emphasis  on  science  edu- 
cation research  and  development. 


6.15  Praise  commitment  to  expanding 
trade. 

6.2  Some  concerns  about  1985  budget  vs. 
bl-partlaan  appeals. 

6.21  DeficiU  still  too  big  for  too  long  (see 
charts  for  comparison  to  bi-partisan  goal). 

6.22  Defense  budget  reductions  inad- 
equate. 

6.23  Reductions  in  non-means  tested  pro- 
gram not  substantial  enough? 

6.23a  Continued  reductions  in  means- 
tested  programs? 

6.24  Contingent  tax  Increase  in  1986.  CHear 
to  us  the  deficit  Is  enormous  even  with  sus- 
tained growth— about  $200  billion  In  1986— 
even  with  5%  real  growth.  Thus,  we  should 
face  unpleasant  fact  that  1985  tax  Increases 
are  needed.  All  this  In  context  of  our  spend- 
ing reductions  being  made. 

A  BiPAHTISAH  AFPBAL  TO  RBSOLVX  THE 

BuDorr  Chisis 
(Charts  and  graphs  not  reproducible  in 
the  RicoRD.] 

TRKPEOBLEM 

Unprecedented,  unending,  growing  defi- 
cits; 

Growing  mismatch  between  revenues  and 
spending: 

Will  drain  already  limited  savings; 

Will  rob  critically  needed  Investment  in 
the  future; 

Near  depression  conditions  now  in  interest 
sensitive  industries. 

DEFICITS  MUST  NOT  BE  AU(MD  TO  SOAR  UP  SAVINGS: 
WOULD  CUT  AMOUNT  AVAILABLE  FOR  NET  NEW  PRIVATE 
INVESTMENT  TO  HALF  Of  PREVIOUS  LEVELS 

[SMip  «  1  PKMI  of  GNP] 
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ASVXHSX  IMTACT  OF  UNPRSCEUEMTU)  RkAL 

Ihtkrkst  Ratks 

Short  Term— Near  depression  in  interest 
sensitive  Industries  (Autos.  Hotising.  Con- 
struction. Durable  Cioods).  This  also  de- 
presses demand  in  basic  industries  and  cap- 
ital equipment. 

Discourages  investment,  capital  formation 
and  Job  creation. 

Overvalued  dollar— enormous  negative  ef- 
fects on  Jobs  and  exports— protectionism. 

Bankruptcies— continuing  fragile  balance 
sheets. 

Developing  Countries— world  economy- 
global  financial  system. 


Remits  in  imaooeptably  high  unemploy- 
ment—fixed feature  of  Industrial  landscape. 

PuHciPLn  OP  BuooR  Room 
Long  term  emphasis  (1986  and  beyond). 
Focus  on  spending— particularly  programs 
that  subsidise  consumption. 
Promote  investment. 
Fairness. 

Goal 

How  much  does  the  deficit  need  to  be  cut? 
About  of  $175  billion  in  1985.  Thereby 
achieving  overall  goal  of  deficit  less  than  2% 
of  GNP.  heading  toward  balance. 

The  1985  nominal  GNP  Is  about  $3,800  bU- 
llon  to  $4,000  billion:  2%  Is  about  $75  bilUon. 

The  1985  deficit  projection  of  $250  billion 
minus  a  tajset  of  $75  billion  requires  a  re- 
duction of  $175  billion. 


WHERE  IN  THE  BUDGET  HAVE  THERE  BEEN  ACTUAL  CUTS  IN 
DOUARS? 


WHERE  IN  THE  BUDGET  HAS  THE  GNP  SHARE  DECLM07 
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BuBOBT  Rdouc  iKsnrBraABU  But  Not  tbs 

OlTLT  ACTIOH 

other  possible  changes: 

Monetary  policy. 

Social  Security  and  federal  pensions. 

Research  and  development. 

Tax  incentives  for  saving  and  capital  in- 
vesUnent. 

Rebuilding  public  infrastructure. 

Education  and  retraining. 

Reform  exchange  rate  system. 

Export  policies. 

Other. 

However,  any  such  measures  will  not 
prove  effective  without  basic  changes  in 
budget  policies. 

THE  BIPARTISAN  PROGRAM 
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1.  Entitlements  and  Other  Non-Defense 
Programs.  1985  Deficit  Reduction  Target. 
$60B. 

1  year  freeze  on  cost  of  U\-ing  adjustments 
for  major  entitlement  programs  (Social  Se-- 
curity.  Veterans  Benefits.  Civil  Service  and 
Milituy  Retirement,  etc.). 

Cap  on  indexing  thereafter  (eg:  60  percent 
of  CPI,  only  In  excess  of  3  percent,  etc.). 

Similar  restraint— transfers,  subsidies  and 
other  programs  not  essential  to  needy. 

c:arried  out  in  ways  to  protect  the  citizens 
truly  in  need. 


SAVINGS  TO  THE  FEDERAL  BUDGET  FROM  THE  COMMISSION'S  REFORMS  > 
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Federal  ffrants-in-aid  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, ■  baseline  projectioru  under  cur- 
rent policies 

[By  fiscal  year.  In  milUonB  of  dollars] 

Prafeetion 
Need  related:  i»»5 

Block  grants  for  special  education 

needs  » 3,388 

Human  service  block  grants 3.017 

Temporary     employment     assist- 
ance   0 

Employment  and  training  assist- 
ance  4.584 

Subtotal,  need  related 10.989 


Not  need  related: 

Federal-aid  highways  trust  fimd 9,430 

State  and  local  government  fiscal 
assistance 6.134 


Projection 

Community  development  grants 3.887 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

construction  grants 3,265 

Urban  mass  transportation 3,943 

Services  to  selected  groups 2.741 

Education  for  the  handicapped 1,137 

Unemployment  trust  fund:  train- 
ing and  employment 912 

Vocational  adult  education 839 

Impact  aid,   school   assistance  in 

federally  affected  areas 505 

Community   Services   Administra- 
tion    0 

Energy  conservation 442 

Airport  and  airway  trust  fund 495 

Bureau  of  Land  Management  per- 
manent appropriations 644 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 310 


Prafeetion 
Economic  development  assistance 

payments 261 

Urban  development  action  grants...       586 
Work     Incentives,     Health     and 

Human  Services 304 

Federal  payment  to  the  District  of 

Columbia 501 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent: App^achian  regional  de- 
velopment programs 219 

Law  enforcement  assistance 96 

Extension  Service.  Department  of 

Agriculture 381 

Environmental  Protection  Agency: 
Abatement,  control  and  compli- 
ance          409 

Forest  Service  permanent  msnuo- 
priations ««._.«._ 329 
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/*iq/0cttofi 

Internal  Revenues  collections  for 
Puerto  Rico 3«0 

AU  other  (miscellaneous  grant  pro- 
grams less  than  $300  million) 5,626 


Subtotal,  not  need  related... 


42,658 


Grand  total —  6S.647 

■  Does  not  Include  irknts  that  are  used  for  bene- 
fit payments  to  individuals  (for  example,  medicaid). 
'  Formerly  compensatory  education  for  the  dlsad- 
vantaced. 

Table  \.— Benefit  payments  to  individuals 
(need  related),  baseline  prxijections  under 
current  policies 

[By  riacal  year,  In  millions  of  dollars] 

Projected 

EnUtlements:  isas 

Medicaid 23,736 

Child  nutrition 3,894 

Funds  for  strengthening  markets ...  370 
Special    supplemental    food    pro- 
gram (WIC) 1.141 

Assistance      payments      program 

(AFDC) 6,953 

SuM>lemental  security  Income 8,672 

Payment  where  credit  exceeds  li- 
ability    1.004 

Veterans  Administration,  pensions.  3.898 

Subtotal.  enUtlements 49,668 


Not  entitlements: 

Subsidized  housing 10.030 

Low-income  housing 1.544 

Other  housing . 50 

Pood  stamps 12.232 

Special  milk .~ ~. 36 

Food  donations 162 

Refugee  and  entrant  assistance 680 

Energy  and  emergency  assistance...     2.063 
Student  financial  assistance 3.875 

Subtotal,  not  entitlements 30.672 


Total,  need  related 80,349 

Table  2.— Benefit  payments  to  individuals 
baseline  projectioTis  under  current  policies 


[By  fiscal  year.  In  millions  of  dollars] 


Entitlements: 

Social  Security  retirement  and 
disabUity 

Medicare  (hospital  insurance)... 

Medicare  (supplemental  medi- 
cal insurance) 

Railroad  retirement 

Retired  pay,  defense 

Civil  service  retirement 

Special  benefits  (Federal  em- 
ployee) retirement  and  dis- 
ability  

Other  Government  retirement . 

Veterans'  Administration,  com- 
pensation  

Unemployment  compensation... 

Student  loan  insurance 

Veterans  readjustment  benefits 
and  education 

Coal  miners,  special  benefits 

Black  Lung  disabUity 

Special  workers  compensation .. 

Veterans'  Administration, 
burial  benefits 

National  service  life  insurance.. 

U.S.  Government  life  insurance 


Subtotal,  entitlements.. 

Not  entitlements: 
Indian  health  service 


Projected 
198S 

198,769 
47,493 

24,810 

6,496 

18.100 

26.060 


472 
738 

12.000 

27.230 

4.158 

1.059 

1.096 

684 

48 

151 

1,002 

56 

370.421 


Indian  health  facilities 

Health  services ...... 

St.  Elizabeth's  hospital 

Construction  of  St.  Elizabeth's 

hospital 

Alcohol,      drug     abuse,      and 

mental  health  administration 

V~A.  medical  care 

V.A.  construction,  major 

V-A.  construction,  minor 


Subtotal,  not  entitlements . 
Total,  not  need  related 


688 


Projected 

58 

310 

102 


0 

7.786 

616 

115 

9.690 

380.111 

Other  operations  and  subsidies,  baseline 

projecttons  under  current  policies 

[By  fiscal  year,  in  bUllons  of  dollars] 

Projections 

isas 

C^lvilian  agency  pay 30.9 

Commodity  Credit  Corporation 7.0 

International  Affairs 13.0 

Other ~ 8J^ 

Total 59.0 

Source:  Congressional  Budget  Office.  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  New  York. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Everyone  has  been 
trying  to  tell  us  all  year  long  that  this 
economy  is  in  trouble.  These  former 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  came  and 
made  one  of  the  most  dramatic  presen- 
tations. And  the  Governors  made  his- 
tory, if  you  please,  Mr.  President, 
when  they  came  to  town.  I  had  been  a 
member  of  that  Governors  Conference 
for  some  20  years.  Every  Governor 
who  ever  comes  to  Washington  always 
asks  for  more.  He  wants  more  for  his 
highways,  for  urban  areas,  for  health 
care.  He  needs  assistance  to  implement 
all  the  Federal  programs  for  change. 
Yet  as  desperate  as  we  are  in  this  land, 
the  Governors  came  and  said  "Give  us 
less.  Reduce  these  deficits." 

The  mayors  came  and  talked  of  their 
people  living  in  automobiles  and  freez- 
ing to  death,  and  of  churches  in  their 
cities  filling  up  with  soup  lines.  Yet 
somehow  mayors  can  freeze  their 
budgets.  And  Governors  can  hold  the 
line.  And  private  industry  can  re- 
trench and  labor  unions  can  reduce 
their  demands.  Everywhere  everyone 
in  this  country  can  show  discipline  and 
live  within  their  means.  Everywhere 
but  here  in  Washington. 

This  is  a  political  show,  this  Nation- 
al Congress.  They  all  take  titles  and 
misuse  the  language,  like  my  friend 
from  Utah.  They  say,  "Freeze.  Let  us 
run  up  the  defense  budget  some  $285 
billion  but  we  will  still  call  it  a  freeze. 
In  60  days  we  will  have  the  money." 
But  we  are  nmning  at  a  $210  billion 
deficit  right  this  minute. 

What  he  says  is,  "We  are  going  to 
cut  taxes  10  percent  and  we  will  dis- 
tribute this  $30  bUlion  in  red  ink 
around  and  call  it  a  freeze.  We  will 
take  health  benefits  and  start  taxing 
them,  after  already  taking  a  lot  away 
from  the  medicare  beneficiary.  We  will 
increase  their  taxes  but  we  will  call  it 
a  freeze." 

In  fact,  he  has  the  audacity  to  say 
we  will  balance  the  budget,  getting 


Into  the  game  of  high  growth-low 
growth  economic  assumptions.  It  is 
reminiscent  of  my  colleague  from  Lou- 
isiana with  the  high  poplowrum  and 
the  low  poplahlghrum.  We  really  can 
be  deceitful  with  the  budget. 

But  we  should  be  looking  at  the 
CBO  figures.  That  is  one  thing  the 
Budget  Conmiittee  agreed  on  this 
year.  We  agreed  to  use  the  CBO  fig- 
ures. The  Budget  Committee  has  been 
lojral  to  that.  And  let  us  not  start  now 
with  a  shorter  budget  resolution.  I  un- 
derstand there  is  a  move  afoot  to  have 
a  2-year  resolution.  Would  that  not  be 
wonderful?  Then  we  can  take  the 
credit  for  tax  increases  in  the  third 
year  but  nobody  will  see  them.  Using 
that  hidden  money,  we  can  say  the 
budget  Is  balanced  in  the  future. 

Somebody  better  call  John  Anderson 
and  tell  him  he  ought  to  meet  us  on 
the  Budget  Committee.  We  are  balanc- 
ing the  budget  without  mirrors,  and 
they  are  accepting  it. 

But  no  one  is  listening.  Our  Republi- 
can friends  are  now  defending  the  con- 
cept that  deficits  are  a  good  thing, 
that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  an 
unbalanced  budget,  that  John  Keynes 
was  right  In  every  way.  They  are  em- 
bracing the  unbalanced  budget  with 
the  same  zeal  that  they  embraced 
their  balanced  budget  amendment 
only  last  siuimier.  And  the  Democrats 
seem  to  want  the  Republicans  to  go 
down  in  flames  and  then  as  a  Phoenix 
we  wiU  rise  from  the  economic  ashes 
and  be  crowned  king. 
We  need  to  stop,  look,  and  listen. 
We  need  to  freeze. 

We  need  to  freeze  spending  increases 
so  as  to  thaw  the  economy. 

We  need  to  join  in  a  shared  sacrifice 
to  get  this  country  moving  again.  This 
is  our  last  chance. 

We  should  have  done  it  in  the  fall  of 
1981.  Within  a  month  after  the  adop- 
tion of  Reaganomlcs.  President 
Reagan  saw  his  mistake.  He  apiieared 
on  national  TV  and  changed  direc- 
tions. Then  came  the  Stockman  Atlan- 
tic Monthly  article  and  the  President 
changed  back  to  his  old  Reaganomlcs. 
Since  then  he  has  tried  to  showboat  it 
through  with  "Give  us  time,"  stay  the 
course,  "America  is  on  the  mend." 

We  should  have  done  it  last  year  but 
the  President  submitted  a  budget  that 
every  Republican  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee voted  against. 

We  should  have  done  it  already  this 
year  but  again  the  President  submit- 
ted a  budget  that  10  of  the  12  Republi- 
cans on  the  Budget  Committee  voted 
against. 

But  the  Congress  can  do  it.  The  Con- 
gress can  set  the  discipline.  Need  I 
remind  you  that  this  is  a  concurrent 
resolution.  The  budget  resolution  is 
not  to  be  signed  by  the  President.  We 
never  should  have  surrendered  the 
process  to  the  political  partisanship  of 
President  Ronald  Reagan.  But  today 


there  seems  to  be  no  care,  no  concern, 
certainly  no  courage: 

In  submitting  my  budget  freeze— and 
before  anyone  starts  picking  it  apart— 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  I  submit  it  as 
a  Jobs  bilL  All  other  Jobs  bills  are  pho- 
nies. We  tried  every  flavor  and  variety 
that  anyone  could  imagine  during  the 
1970's  and  we  ended  up  unemployed. 
Jobs  are  spawned  and  nurtured  in  a 
healthy  economy.  Fundamental  to  the 
health  of  the  economy  is  that  the 
Government  operate  on  a  pay-as-you- 
go  basis.  Minorities  will  ask  where  is 
the  Jobs  biU  for  them-this  is  it. 
Women  will  ask  where  is  their  Jobs 
bill-thls  is  it.  The  Jobs  bill  for  the 
cities,  the  Jobs  bill  for  the  rural 
areas— this  is  it.  The  Jobs  bill  for  the 
senior  citizens— this  is  it. 

I  hereby  offer  my  budget  freeze  pro- 
posal. This  plan  will  move  us  toward  a 
balanced  budget  and  set  us  on  the 
glide  path  to  the  black.  By  1988,  the 
deficit  under  my  plan  will  be  less  than 
$66  bUlion.  This  compares  to  the  $124 
billion  in  this  budget  resolution.  Be- 
tween now  and  1988,  this  proposal  will 
result  in  $630  billion  less  in  deficit 
spending  and  Federal  borrowing  than 
if  we  do  nothing  and  continue  under 
current  policy.  Over  that  same  period 
it  saves  $162  billion  more  than  the 
budget  resolution  and  $270  billion 
more  than  the  President's  recommend- 
ed budget. 

If  we  here  in  Congress  want  to  send 
a  sigital  that  we  are  serious,  this  is  the 
way  to  go.  We  do  not  need  another 
round  of  arbitrary  budget  cuts  to  solve 
our  problem.  We  have  been  doing  that 
for  3  years  now  and  the  deficits  are 
larger  than  ever.  We  do  not  need  an- 
other tax  debate  because  the  revenue 
solution  Is  clear  to  everyone— we  can 
not  afford  another  dose  of  Kemp- 
Roth. 

But  what  we  do  need  to  do  is  that 
one  thing  that  is  so  evident  to  every- 
one in  America— regain  control  and 
freeze  the  budget  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  1983  levels.  Freeze  discretionary 
spending  and  the  Tax  Code.  Hold  de- 
fense to  a  3-percent  increase  consist- 
ent with  our  NATO  commitment. 
Freeze  salaries  and  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments for  6  months  as  we  just  did 
in  the  social  security  program. 

This  is  not  a  radical  or  revolutionary 
proposal— it  is  simple  commonsense. 
Everywhere  in  America  we  are  seeing 
people  tighten  their  belts  and  pull  to- 
gether to  live  within  their  resources. 
We  are  seeing  it  in  board  rooms,  union 
halls,  in  State  capitols,  and  family 
budgets.  Indeed,  we  are  seeing  good 
old-fashioned  budget  logic  everywhere 
but  here  in  Washington.  The  question 
is  why? 

Well,  first  opponents  will  say  that 
the  last  year  of  the  tax  cut  must 
remain.  To  vote  for  this  proposal  is  to 
vote  for  "raising  your  taxes." 

To  that  I  say  nonsense.  This  is  not  a 
vote  to  raise  taxes  but  instead  a  vote 


to  cut  the  deficits.  Furthermore,  no 
one's  taxes  are  going  to  be  increased 
under  this  proposal.  All  that  will 
hi^pen  is  that  taxes  will  not  be  cut 
more.  There  is  no  increase  or  decrease 
involved  here. 

Further  to  the  point,  it  should  be 
noted  that  no  economist  that  I  have 
spoken  to  has  said  that  if  the  10-per- 
cent July  cut  was  not  already  on  the 
books,  he  would  recommend  it  now. 
This  economy  simply  cannot  sustain 
these  deficits  and  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  revenues  are  part  of  the  problem 
and  part  of  the  solution. 

As  the  following  table  shows.  Con- 
gress has  done  a  remarkable  job  of 
cutting  spending  since  1981.  Spending 
reductions  of  over  $387  billion  will  be 
achieved  by  1988.  But  outweighing 
that— in  fact  more  than  doubling 
that— will  be  the  revenue  loss  of  $859 
billion  in  tax  cuts  over  that  period. 
Right  off  the  bat  we  have  put  our- 
selves in  an  untenable  position.  We  are 
writing  tax  legislation  in  "red  ink"  by 
cutting  taxes  $2  for  every  $1  in  budget 
reductions.  Commonsense  tells  you 
that  that  is  not  the  road  to  a  balanced 
budget.  Add  to  that  a  massive  defense 
buildup  that  adds  another  $285  billion 
to  the  debt  and  you  finally  come  closer 
to  administration  budgeting— built-in 
and  guaranteed  deficits  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see.  While  it  is  true  that  we 
Democrats  have  often  been  guilty  of 
mishandling  the  budget  in  the  past, 
this  President  and  his  party  are  equal- 
ly guilty  of  manhandling  it  in  a  way 
never  believed  possible. 

INCREASES  IN  THE  DEFICIT  ATTRIBUTABLE  TO 
CONGRESSIONAL  POUa  ACTION 

[By  fscil  ftan.  m  titan  of  dobtsj 
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Other  opponents  will  question  this 
proposal  given  the  direction  of  the 
budget  resolution  now  before  us.  "Isn't 
it  true,"  they  will  say,  "that  this  docu- 
ment is  cutting  the  deficits?"  They 
have  a  point,  but  only  if  you  are  will- 
ing to  accept  the  second  best  alterna- 
tive. 

The  budget  resolution  does  show  a 
downward  trend  in  the  deficit,  but  it 
saves  $162  billion  less  than  this  freeze 
proposal.  By  1988,  the  resolution  defi- 
cit is  still  $124  billion— nearly  twice 
the  size  of  the  $66  billion  deficit  in  my 
proposal. 

Additionally,  the  budget  resolution 
is  not  fair.  It  continues  us  down  the 
road  of  arbitrary  budget  cuts  aimed  at 
those  who   have  already  shouldered 


the  bulk  of  the  past  2  years  of  cut- 
backs. It  cuts  another  $5.4  billion  out 
of  medicare,  medicaid,  AFDC.  and  un- 
employment benefits  over  the  next  3 
years. 

On  top  of  this,  the  budget  resolution 
is  not  evenhanded.  Some  programs  get 
increases,  others  get  decreases.  Of  the 
14  functions  that  are  primarily  discre- 
tionary in  nature,  11  have  increases.  1 
has  a  decrease,  and  2  are  frozen  at  last 
year's  level.  That  is  hardly  budget  re- 
straint, hardly  a  budget  freeze,  and 
hardly  fair  to  those  people  in  pro- 
grams such  as  AFDC  and  medicaid' 
who  are  again  being  asked  to  take  a 
cutback. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  this 
amendment  extends  the  concept  that 
in  difficult  times,  the  lesser  of  the 
wage  or  price  index  should  be  used  to 
calculate  cost-of-living  adjustments. 
Such  a  change  was  recently  enacted  in 
the  social  security  reform  bill  and  out 
of  fairness,  it  should  be  extended  to 
other  Federal  retirement  programs. 
The  resolution  makes  no  such  change. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  have  before 
us  a  chance  to  do  better  than  the 
budget  resolution  suggests  is  possible. 
We  have  before  us  a  proposal  that  will 
reduce  the  deficits,  sustain  the  eco- 
nomic recovery,  and  keep  interest 
rates  low.  We  have  a  proposal  that  is 
fair  and  logical.  We  have  a  proposal 
that  Industry,  labor,  and  local  govern- 
ments would  applaud  because  they 
have  been  following  a  similar  disci- 
pline for  the  last  3  years. 

The  only  missing  ingredient  is  disci- 
pline here  in  Washington.  Are  we  wlU- 
Ing  to  tackle  these  projected  deficits  in 
a  meaningful  and  fair  way?  Are  we 
willing  to  put  the  public  Interest  above 
the  special  interest?  Are  we  willing  to 
exhibit  the  necessary  leadership  to  get 
this  country  moving  again? 

I  certainly  hope  so  because  the  alter- 
native is  more  than  just  a  $200  bUllon 
deficit  and  an  aborted  economic  recov- 
ery. It  is  an  admission  that  we  are  in- 
capable of  responsible,  effective  lead- 
ership. And  it  is  that  abdication,  that 
legacy,  and  that  threat  that  will  haunt 
us  long  after  we  leave  this  Chamber. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  this 
time.  I  yield  the  floor.  I  hope  If  there 
are  any  questions,  I  will  have  time  to 
answer  the  questions. 

(Mrs.  KASSEBAUM  assumed  the 
Chair.) 

Mr.  HATCH.  WIU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EKDMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  will  say  to  my  dear 
friend  from  South  Carolina  that  I  en- 
Joyed  much  of  what  he  said.  Some  of 
It  I  did  agree  with,  and  some  I  did  not 
agree  with. 

As  I  understand,  basically,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na is  offering  his  so-called  spending 
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freoe  that  he  offered  in  the  Budget 
Committee  last  year.  Is  this  basically 
the  spending  freese  offered  last  year 
in  the  Budget  Committee? 

lb.  H0LLIN08.  Tes,  and  defense  at 
a  3-percent  growth  level. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Let  me  cite  some  dif- 
ferences between  his  budget  and  ours. 
First,  let  me  compliment  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 
I  think  it  does  take  guts,  and  real  guts, 
to  go  out  in  the  Democratic  Party  and 
make  the  arguments  he  is  making  all 
over  this  coimtry.  He  happens  to  be 
right  in  many  respects.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is.  the  Treasury  does  not  have 
any  more  money  to  spend.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  we  have  been  spending 
beyond  our  means.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is.  this  good  Senator  from 
South  Csut)llna  has  been  making  that 
point  all  over  the  coimtry.  I  think  it 
completely  distinguishes  him  from  the 
rest  of  the  crowd  nmning  for  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  President. 
I  have  to  say  he  is  telling  the  truth 
with  regard  to  the  financial  distress 
and  difficulty  this  country  Is  in. 

To  do  it  as  a  Presidential  candidate— 
and  I  mean  a  viable,  real  Presidential 
candidate— in  the  Democratic  Party,  I 
have  to  admit  takes  guts,  real  guts. 

He  cited  some  pretty  important  facts 
here,  among  which  are  that  the  new 
Jobs  bill  is  no  Jobs  bill  at  sJl  except  for 
those  politicians  who  voted  for  it  and 
supported  it.  That  takes  guts  in  the 
Democratic  Party,  to  say  that. 

I  think  he  said  a  lot  of  other  things 
that  probably  are  true. 

If  I  could  point  out  a  couple  of  dif- 
ferences between  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
is  offering  and  what  we  are  offering,  I 
will  then  sit  down. 

I  have  to  admit,  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  would 
offer  a  straight  freeze,  I  would  vote 
with  him.  I  mean  a  freeze  on  taxes, 
too.  not  an  increase  on  taxes.  As  I  look 
at  the  so-called  freeze  substitute  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  to 
my  substitute,  he  eliminates  the  third 
year  of  tax  rate  reductions  that  every- 
body is  looking  forward  to  accrue  on 
July  1  of  this  year. 

He  eliminates  tax  indexing,  which 
means  we  can,  as  congressional  people, 
continue  to  play  the  game  in  the  out- 
years,  that  every  time  inflation  is  up  1 
percent.  Federal  revenues  go  up  1.65 
percent  We  can  automatically  tax  the 
American  people  without  any  of  us 
ever  having  to  stand  up  on  either  floor 
of  Congress  and  vote  for  taxation.  It 
has  been  the  methodology  and  one  of 
the  principal  methodologies  used  by 
those  who  want  to  increase  the  tax 
burden  and  thus  be  able  to  increase 
their  spending  over  the  last  20  years, 
at  least.  By  eliminating  the  third  year 
of  Reagan's  tax  cuts— and.  I  might 
add.  Congress'  tax  cuts,  because  many 
Democrats  voted  for  that,  too,  it  was 
not  Just  Reagan— and  by  eliminating 


indexing,  the  tax  increases  under  the 
distinguished  Senator's  bill  will  be  $31 
billion,  as  I  view  it,  in  1984;  $45  billion 
in  1985;  and  a  $58  billion  increase  in 
1986.  That  is  $134  billion  of  increased 
taxes. 

I  have  to  admit.  Madam  President, 
again.  I  shall  pay  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  a  com- 
pliment. That  is.  his  is  a  heck  of  a  lot 
better  than  the  House  budget  resolu- 
tion that  was  passed  in  the  House  and. 
I  might  add.  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee resolution,  which  would  spend 
basically  double  that  amotmt.  I  give 
him  credit  for  that.  But  it  is  still  a 
$134  billion  increase  in  taxes  on  top  of, 
in  the  last  8  months,  another  $248  bil- 
lion in  taxes.  It  goes  along  with  the 
normal  cry  that  we  hear  from  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  in  this  l)ody 
and  the  other.  They  just  want  to  find 
more  taxes  for  the  American  people. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  spending  area, 
because  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  believes  as  I  do, 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  freeze  on 
spending.  However,  let  us  understand 
what  it  means. 

If  we  take  his  cuts  in  military  spend- 
ing, he  would  increase  military  spend- 
ing by  a  3-percent  increase  in  1984. 
That  would  be  actually  about  $3  bil- 
lion or  $4  billion  less  on  defense  than 
we  would  spend  at  7.5  percent.  His 
total  spending,  in  his  bill,  would  be  up 
$11  billion  more  than  our  modified 
freeze. 

Our  modified  freeze  would  be  $11 
billion  less  than  the  so-called  freeze  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  If  we  add  that  to  less  on  de- 
fense—in other  words,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
is  going  to  spend  $14  billion  more  in 
domestic  programs  than  our  modified 
freeze  would  do. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  wanted  a  real  freeze,  If 
he  would  freeze  taxes  so  they  do  not 
increase,  if  he  would  freeze  the  budget 
so  it  does  not  increase,  freeze  spending 
so  it  does  not  increase,  I  would  vote 
with  him.  I  think  it  has  come  to  that 
point  in  American  society  and  the  eco- 
nomics of  this  country.  But  that  Is  not 
what  he  wants.  If  he  did  that,  we 
would  balance  the  budget  within  the 
next  2  years— 3  at  the  latest— proving 
that  there  is  no  real  budget  crisis; 
there  is  Just  a  crisis  of  congressional 
wiU  to  do  those  things  that  have  to  be 
done. 

But  we  did  not  even  go  that  far.  Al- 
though we  cut  $14  billion  less,  while 
increasing  military  spending  and  not 
increasing  taxes,  we  cut  $14  billion  less 
in  domestic  spending— nondefense 
spending,  I  should  say.  We  still  do  not 
increase  taxes  and  we  still  are  on  a 
high  growth  path. 

I  agree,  if  you  take  a  low-growth 
path,  it  will  be  more  difficult;  we  shall 
not  reach  a  balanced  budget  in  1989. 
But  we  believe  if  we  show  spending  re- 


straint and  do  not  increase  taxes  and 
take  the  Federal  burden  off  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  that  extent,  we  will  be 
on  a  high-growth  path  and  we  will  not 
abort  the  recovery.  I  believe  if  we  add 
even  the  $134  billion  in  additional 
taxes  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  would  add,  or  the 
$268  billion  the  House  would  add,  or 
the  $264  billion  the  Senate  budget  res- 
olution would  add,  we  shall  abort  this 
recovery  as  quicldy  as  anything  we  can 
do.  If  we  take  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor's 3-percent  real  growth  in  the  mili- 
tary, the  5  percent  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  or  the  3.2  percent 
in  real  terms  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  we  are  talking  about  an 
aborted  recovery  plus  a  weakening  of 
the  defense  structure  in  this  country 
that  even  Jimmy  Carter  said  should 
not  occur  at  those  levels. 

If  we  take  the  nondefense  spending 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina— we  have  had  to  look 
at  this  hurriedly,  because  we  have  Just 
received  this  substitute— and  again,  I 
join  with  him  in  the  desire  to  have  a 
freeze.  But  I  would  say  that  his  ap- 
proach is  certainly  not  a  freeze.  You 
could  call  it  a  modified  freeze,  like 
ours.  Ours  is  not  a  freeze,  either,  it  is  a 
modified  freeze.  Again,  a  freeze  would 
balance  the  budget  within  2  years. 

If  you  take  his  approach,  nondefense 
spending,  with  his  freeze,  keeping  the 
military  spending  down  to  3  percent  in 
real  terms  in  1984,  he  would  have  plus 
$14  billion  in  additional  social  and  do- 
mestic spending  in  this  country  over 
ours  in  1984,  $14  billion  in  additional 
spending  in  1985,  and  $40  billion  in  ad- 
ditional spending  in  1986. 

I  do  not  call  that  a  freeze.  I  shall  call 
it  a  modified  freeze.  That  is  all  I  can 
call  what  we  have  presented  here 
today,  a  modified  freeze.  But  his  modi- 
fied freeze.  Madam  President,  it  seems 
to  me,  does  drastically  reduce  what 
even  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
was  willing  to  do  for  the  military  and 
it  certainly  drastically  reduces  what 
we  are  willing  to  do  for  the  military, 
and  ours,  while  increasing  domestic 
spending— or,  I  should  say,  nondefense 
spending— over  our  budget  really 
totals  $68  billion  in  Just  3  years. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  that  I 
admire  his  efforts,  I  admire  him  per- 
sonally, he  is  my  friend.  I  think  he  has 
guts.  I  admire  what  he  is  trying  to  do. 
But  if  he  wants  to  freeze  on  a  modified 
basis,  he  ought  to  go  with  us,  because 
we  do  not  increase  taxes  and  we  do 
have  a  chance  of  keeping  this  recovery 
going,  having  the  high-growth  path 
and  resolving  many  of  the  problems 
this  country  has.  But  even  if  we  are 
wrong,  our  paths  will  go  a  lot  better 
than  anything  I  think  is  likely  to  come 
out  of  this  IxKly  or  likely  to  come  out 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
likely  to  come  out  of  the  conference  of 


both  Houses  of  Congress  this  year. 
Our  trim  lines  are  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. If  we  are  right  about  high 
growth,  and  ours  is  the  only  lyjproach 
that  even  has  a  chance  for  high 
growth,  then  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
worthwhile  voting  for. 

Again,  Madam  President,  let  me  Just 
end  by  saying  to  my  dear  friend  and 
colleague  that  we  disagree  on  some  of 
these  issues.  I  have  to  disagree  on  re- 
moving the  tax  cut;  I  have  to  disagree 
on  removing  tax  indexation. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  think  Congress  will 
ever  get  spending  imder  control  unless 
we  quit  taxing  American  people 
through  these  hidden  taxes.  I  do  agree 
with  a  number  of  things  he  has  said 
and  I  do  agree  that  the  modified 
freeze  approach  we  have  is  superior 
under  the  circumstances.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Madam  President,  I 
have  to  agree  with  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch).  I  appreciate  his  very  compli- 
mentary remarks.  I  wish  I  could 
accept  the  compliment  with  respect  to 
courage.  I  guess  the  best  experiences 
one  has  in  traveling  this  land  is  in  be- 
ginning to  see  things  in  perspective. 
And  you  see  at  the  local  level.  Madam 
President,  tremendous  courage. 

Elverywhere  I  turned  in  the  State  of 
Michigan,  there  are  desperate  circum- 
stances. No  one  likes  to  increase  the 
taxes.  I  am  a  Democrat.  That  is  why  I 
am  confident  I  am  speaking  for  a 
Democratic  cause— one  not  necessarily 
felt  in  the  National  Congress— for  a 
freeze.  But  let  me  loose  in  the  cities,  in 
the  State  capitals,  on  the  highways  of 
this  land,  and  the  E>emocratic  edict  is 
for  being  fiscally  responsible. 

The  Governor  in  Michigan  has  had 
to  increase  taxes  there  to  try  to  hold 
the  line  with  respect  to  services  and 
trying  also  to  make  good  our  commit- 
ment to  the  poor  and  to  the  disadvan- 
taged and  the  unemployed. 

You  go  to  New  York,  to  Governor 
Cuomo  in  Albany.  I  remember  his  gu- 
bernatorial race,  and  he  had  to  take  a 
few  things  from  that  campaign  and 
move  to  a  freeze  by  cutting  down  the 
number  of  State  employees. 

Harold  Washington  in  Chicago, 
sworn  in  Just  1  week  ago.  The  first 
thing— a  freeze. 

You  see  the  freeze  at  the  local  level. 
You  see  it  in  the  board  rooms.  You  see 
it  in  the  labor  union  halls  of  this  land. 
But  you  come  back  here  and  people 
talk  about  guts  and  courage— but  don't 
vote  that  way.  On  the  jobs  bill,  like  I 
said,  it  only  protected  politicians'  Jobs. 
It  did  not  create  any  permanent  Jobs. 
You  see  it  on  social  security.  We  invad- 
ed the  general  fund  to  the  time  of  $11 
billion  a  year,  then  started  taxing  the 
benefits.  We  never  did  level  with  the 
recipients.  And  you  can  just  go  right 
on  down  the  line.  Withholding  on 
taxes.  Wasn't  that  courageous?  We 
Just  put  it  off  for  4  years.  The  media 


lets  this 'national  Congress  get  away 
with  murder.  The  Republicans  are 
nmning  around  giving  character  to  in- 
creased taxes  3  years  from  now,  1986. 
But  they  don't  admit  it.  If  I  went  into 
the  State  houses  in  Alabama,  Oklaho- 
ma. Georgia,  all  of  them— I  Just  came 
from  New  Hampshire— and  recom- 
mended increasing  the  taxes  for  the 
next  Governor  and  for  the  next  legis- 
lature, the  folks  in  the  media  would 
report  that  some  kook  has  gotten 
loose.  A  kook  that  wants  to  increase 
the  taxes  for  the  next  people  on  watch 
after  he  will  have  flown  the  hatch  and 
not  be  there  for  the  heat.  Whoever 
heard  of  that  way  of  legislating  or 
that  kind  of  provision?  My  opponents 
talk  about  all  of  the  solemnity  and 
dignity  and  seriousness  of  purpose.  I 
appreciate  it.  but  the  character  and 
the  courage  Is  at  the  local  level.  I  say 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate,  it  is 
not  here. 

When  it  comes  to  tax  indexing,  let 
us  stop.  look,  and  listen.  That  is  a 
catch-22  situation  because  we  cannot 
afford  to  index  both  the  tax  sjrstem 
and  the  entitlement  programs.  One  or 
the  other  must  change  and  if  you  did 
not  index  one  or  the  other,  that  would 
be  the  solution.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  we  index  the  entitle- 
ment programs  today. 

The  last  study  that  I  had  made  as 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  in 
1980  showed  that  the  increased  reve- 
nues for  that  year  were  $70  billion. 
And  I  will  never  forget  it;  $52  billion 
of  the  $70  billion  was  not  due  to  brack- 
et creep  or  inflation.  The  majority  of 
new  revenues  coming  in  were  due  to 
President  Carter  and  his  administra- 
tion creating  millions  of  new  Jobs.  Yet 
as  revenues  increased  $70  billion,  of 
the  indexing  of  the  entitlement  pro- 
grams increased  costs  by  $83.1  billion. 
So  Senator  £>omenici  and  Senator 
HoLLiNGS  did  not  gather  around  the 
table  and  say.  "Look  at  this  big  pile  of 
money  that  we  have  here  due  to  infla- 
tion. We  do  not  even  have  to  stand  up 
and  vote  for  these  new  revenues.  We 
can  Just  take  this  great  pile  of  money 
and  distribute  it  around,  embellish  the 
old  programs  and  start  new  ones."  Ab- 
solutely false.  It  is  the  most  mislead- 
ing thing  put  out  by  our  chamber  of 
commerce  friends.  They  ought  to 
come  down  to  reality.  Ask  any  State. 
They  tried  indexing  in  Miimesota. 
They  promptly  lost  their  credit  rating. 
Ask  any  other  State  Governor  to  do 
that.  He  won't  because  he  cannot  print 
money. 

He  cannot  afford  to  engage  in  these 
econometric  models  and  economic  ar- 
guments. Everybody  in  this  town  has 
turned  into  an  economist— incentive, 
stimulation,  destabilizing,  provocative, 
exacerbating,  everjrthing  except  the 
actual  fact.  We  have  gone  amok.  You 
cannot  go  forward  with  indexing 
unless  you  want  to  create  bigger  defi- 
cits and  a  staggering,  let  me  use  one  of 


their  iandful  words,  destabilizing  of 
America's  industrial  community. 

Madam  President,  I  sat  around  a 
table  with  the  high  tech  industries, 
the  chairmen  of  boards  and  company 
presidents  at  a  business  meeting  in 
Stamford,  Conn.  I  will  never  forget  it. 
I  started  in  with  my  high  tech  talk 
and  they  said. 

Senator,  cool  it.  We,  in  high  tech,  have  all 
the  money  that  we  need  and  we  can  borrow 
at  a  reasonable  rate.  We  are  ready  to  go.  We 
want  to  compete.  We  wish  to  buUd.  But 
looUng  at  you  folks  down  in  Washington 
with  those  big  deficits,  in  1984.  1985.  with 
deficits  in  excess  of  $200  million  out 
through  1986,  1988— that's  our  problem. 
When  we  run  those  type  of  deficits  and  per- 
haps higher,  what  really  will  occur  when 
they  exceed  5  percent  of  the  ONP— 

And  when  we  are  only  saving  at  7 
percent  of  the  GNP— that  2  percent 
difference  is  insufficient  to  finance 
the  expansion  of  America's  industry. 

As  we  crowd  in  and  start  on  our 
plans  and  others  crowd  in,  we  will  get 
a  nice  loan  at  less  than  10  percent  and 
we  will  feel  happy  about  it.  Then  by 
1984  and  1985  the  rate  will  be  back  to 
18  percent.  And  we  have  just  worked 
our  way  out  of  that  situation,  so  we 
will  freeze  our  expansion  plans.  We 
are  not  reemploying.  We  are  not  rein- 
dustrializing.  We  are  not  expanding. 
We  are  not  competing  because  of  this 
Congress,  this  Government  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

So  I  know  about  the  matter  of  the 
deficits  and  the  effects  they  have  had 
because  I  have  been,  I  have  seen,  I 
have  listened.  They  send  their  Gover- 
nors here.  They  send  their  mayors 
here;  but  no  one  really  listens. 

Let  me  say  a  word  about  defense,  be- 
cause the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  is  atisolutely  mistaken.  I  have 
heard  that  argument  before  with  re- 
spect to  President  Carter's  defense 
budget.  We  all  talk  as  to  what  this 
President  did  and  what  that  President 
did;  all  in  terms  of  percentages  and 
not  in  terms  of  the  real  needs.  But  I 
will  talk  in  their  lingo.  I  will  use  their 
vocabulary  of  what  President  Carter 
did,  because  we  put  forward  in  this 
Chamber  in  September  of  1979,  a  5- 
percent  real  growth  Increase  in  nation- 
al defense  spending.  We  passed  that 
with  55  votes.  We  did  it  in  the  Senate 
over  the  objection  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, the  entire  White  House,  and  the 
Pentagon.  I  remember  it  well. 

Let  us  extrapolate.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, that  5  percent  real  growth  and 
compare  it  with  my  3  percent  freeze— 
which  incidentally  is  the  commitment 
we  have  made  with  our  NATO  part- 
ners. We  see  that  my  3  percent  propos-. 
al  is  more  than  adequate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  Just  a  minute,  his 
time  has  expired.  He  may  with  unani- 
mous consent  take  time  out  of  the  res- 
olution. 
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Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  have  talked  to 
the  distinguished  ranking  Member  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  and  so.  Madam 
President.  I  make  that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Madam  President, 
one  of  the  most  critical  elements  of 
my  deficit  reduction  proposal  concerns 
spending  for  our  national  defense.  We 
must  be  willing  to  face  up  to  what  we 
realistically  can  afford  for  defense 
until  the  economic  recovery  is  well  ac- 
cepted. A  3-percent  real  growth  in  de- 
fense per  year  for  the  next  5  years 
should  be  our  goal. 

It  is  no  secret  to  observers  of  the 
congressional  defense  review  process 
that  I  have  long  maintained  we  need 
more  for  defense.  It  has  been  only  a 
short  time  ago  that  several  of  us  suc- 
cessfully put  in  that  5  percent  real 
growth  amendment  that  I  just  re- 
ferred to— and  which  added  billions  to 
President  Carter's  defense  totals. 
Three  percent  real  growth  does  not 
mean  we  are  bacldng  away  from  our 
earlier  commitments  for  defense.  My  3 
percent  defense  objective  would  pro- 
vide $150  billion  more  over  the  1984-88 
period  than  if  the  fiscal  year  1980  5 
percent  amendment  was  extrapolated 
through  1988. 

Remember  the  base.  The  base  was 
smaller.  The  3  percent  defense  propos- 
al in  my  deficit  reduction  plan  exceeds 
both  the  5  percent  plan  they  are  refer- 
ring to  as  my  amendment  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  the  Carter  proposal, 
which  I  will  also  discuss,  on  the  other 
hand.  It  exceeds  the  5  percent  Septem- 
ber 1979  amendment  by  $150  billion. 

Now  Is  another  time,  now  is  another 
situation.  All  elements  of  Government 
and  society  mxist  share  in  the  sacrifice 
necessary  for  economic  rejuvenation. 
If  the  discipline  is  broken  for  one  in- 
terest, then  who  is  to  stop  the  tide  for 
the  others?  I  am  constantly  asked  why 
we  cannot  enact  this  freeze  if  the 
President  is  going  to  come  in  his  initial 
address  and  say,  "I  want  my  increases 
in  defense,  I  want  my  tax  cuts  for  the 
rich  and  oh,  by  the  way,  we  want  to 
freeze  your  programs."  That  is  why 
there  is  no  discipline.  Those  opposing 
my  3  percent  real  growth  plan  will 
claim  it  is  not  enough.  Senators  will 
hear  that  we  are  weakening  ourselves: 
Just  as  the  Senator  from  Utah  has 
said,  that  we  would  be  lagging  behind 
the  Soviets.  But  under  my  3  percent 
proposal  let  us  look  at  the  facts. 

Madam  President,  under  my  propos- 
al we  would  appropriate  $1,551  trillion 
for  defense  during  the  5-year  period 
1984-88.  Think  of  it— over  $1.5  trillion. 
It  represents  only  $130  billion  less 
than  the  defense  totals  recommended 
in  the  budget  resolution.  I  think  that 
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$1.5  trillion  over  that  period  Is  more 
than  adequate. 

The  amount  appropriated  for  de- 
fense over  the  last  5-year  period,  1979- 
83,  is  slightly  more  than  $900  billion. 
Who  can  reasonably  argue  that  3  per- 
cent is  shortchanging  defense  when  it 
would  provide  $600  billion  In  1984-88, 
more  than  we  have  had  in  the  last  5 
years? 

Turn  to  the  Issue  of  real  growth.  I 
think  it  is  a  mistake  to  continue  count- 
ing real  growth  as  a  measure  of  im- 
proved defenses,  but  the  administra- 
tion has  framed  the  debate  that  way. 
Since  1980,  real  growth  in  defense 
spending  has  averaged  nearly  12  per- 
cent per  year.  In  procurement,  it  has 
been  nearly  24  percent  per  year.  In 
R&D  it  has  been  nearly  13  percent  per 
year. 

By  requiring  3  percent  per  year 
through  1988,  real  growth  will  still  av- 
erage over  6  percent  per  year,  1980-88, 
and  defense  spending  will  have  in- 
creased from  $145  billion  in  1980  to 
$361  billion  in  1988.  Think  of  that- 
going  up  to  $216  billion. 

Madam  President,  that  6  percent  Is  a 
significant  figure. 

At  the  hearings  we  had  with  the  po- 
litical and  military  subcommittees  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Assembly  in 
Lisbon,  Portugal,  in  1979,  former 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  Komer 
briefed  us  with  respect  to  the  3-per- 
cent commitment  to  our  NATO  allies. 
He  said  that  what  we  really  needed 
was  6  percent,  and  that  3  percent  was 
all  our  allies  would  agree  to. 

So  I  emphasize  again  that  with  my  3 
percent  growth,  I  am  actually  increas- 
ing or  doubling  our  NATO  agreement 
which  Secretary  Komer  at  the  time 
said  was  so  important. 

I  Imow  we  are  going  to  hear  the  cry, 
"We  can  cut.  The  President  is  right— 
we  should  put  up  or  shut  up." 

Start  with  the  MX.  The  President's 
Commission  on  the  MX  gave  us  plenty 
reasons  to  discard  that  loser,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  connected  to  the  bar- 
gaining chip  idea. 

I  will  never  forget  meeting  with  the 
SALT  I  team  in  Helsinki,  Finland,  in 
August  or  September  of  1971.  At  that 
time,  bargaining  chips  were  the  big 
style  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
Ambassador  Gerry  Smith,  Paul  Nltze, 
and  Harold  Brown  said,  "Gentlemen, 
don't  ever  approach  the  problem  from 
the  standpoint  of  a  bargaining  chip. 
The  Soviets  are  sophisticated;  and,  so- 
phisticated as  they  are,  they  know 
whether  or  not  we  need  that  weapon- 
ry. If  you  put  It  In  because  you  need  It, 
they  will  recognize  it  and  take  It  seri- 
ously. If  you  put  It  In  and  don't  need 
It,  they  will  immediately  spot  it  as  a 


bargaining  chip  initiative,  and  they 
will  ignore  it." 

Now  we  have  gone  even  one  step 
worse.  We  are  not  doing  it  as  bargain- 
ing chips  with  the  Soviets,  we  are  con- 
sidering the  MX  as  a  bargaining  chip 
with  our  own  administration.  I  think 
this  Is  totally  unwise.  The  MX  should 
be  debated  on  its  own  merit  as  a  de- 
fense measure,  and  debating  it  on  its 
own  merit.  It  ought  to  be  discarded 
and  we  should  go  to  the  D-5,  Trident 
II  missile,  an  upgrade  of  Mlnuteman's 
capability,  a  small  mobile  missile 
system,  and  more  cruise  missiles.  We 
should  eliminate  the  B-1  and  a  nucle- 
ar carrier. 

I  saw  In  the  morning  news— and 
someone  should  take  note  of  it— that 
there  was  a  dramatic  vote  In  the 
House.  They  voted  down  a  37,300  In- 
crease In  our  military  forces  that  was 
requested  by  the  President.  But  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  that  we 
have  also  Increased  civilians  in  the 
DOD  since  President  Reagan  came  to 
town,  by  a  total  of  66,000.  By  this  time 
next  year,  it  will  be  82,000. 

I  will  never  forget  my  friend  Senator 
GoLDWATER  saylng,  "The  military  is 
nm  by  the  civilians  over  there."  There 
Is  a  jobs  bill  here,  for  sure,  but  It  is  not 
In  the  private  sector.  It  Is  the  DOD  fat 
cats  getting  fatter.  We  are  taking  It 
from  the  poor  folks  with  the  food 
stamps  and  putting  them  In  the  Penta- 
gon. We  will  have  to  increase  the  size 
of  the  Pentagon  building  before  long, 
to  fit  82,000  extra  employees  over 
there.  Maybe  we  will  have  to  build  an- 
other bridge  and  widen  the  highways. 
It  is  estimated  that  6  percent  of 
DOD  contracts  are  awarded  on  a  com- 
petitive basis.  We  should  go  to  a  much 
expanded  competition  on  those  con- 
tracts and  require  an  annual  increase 
in  the  percentage  of  competitive  con- 
tracts If  we  really  want  to  cut  costs. 
Further,  If  we  required  that  an  Inde- 
pendent test  organization  buy  off  on 
the  readiness  of  systems  to  be  de- 
ployed, we  would  not  only  save  our- 
selves the  embarrassment  of  having 
systems  that  do  not  work,  but  also 
save  billions  In  the  procurement  pipe- 
line by  scrapping  the  dogs  as  they 
become  apparent  and  end  the  curren- 
cy of  producing  a  system  while  still 
testing  it. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  table  listing  my  3  percent  defense 
proposal,  the  defense  budget  resolu- 
tion total,  the  President's  10  percent 
level,  and  the  extrapolation  of  the 
fiscal  year  1980  5  percent  real  growth 
amendment— and  comparisons  of  each. 
The  table  also  provides  President 
Carter's  final  defense  budget  adjusted 
for  current  inflation. 
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Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Madam  President, 
President  Carter  left  town  and  said, 
"They  are  not  going  to  outdefense  me. 
Now  that  I  am  out  of  the  White 
House.  1 8un  going  to  leave  them  a  real 
defense  budget." 

I  wish  he  had  done  that  during  his  4 
year  term— during  the  struggles  we 
had  to  Increase  pay  and  Increase 
equipment  and  readiness.  He  said,  "I 
am  really  going  to  leave  you  one  auid 
see  If  you  can  digest  It." 

My  3  percent  defense  proposal  ex- 
ceeds President  Carter's  final  defense 
budget  totals  In  all  years.  In  1984,  my 
proposal  of  $262.6  billion  is  $20  billion 
over  Carter's  proposal  of  $243  billion. 
In  1985,  my  percent  figure  is  $284.7 
billion.  The  Carter  budget  proposal 
was  only  $270  billion.  So  I  exceed  him 
again,  by  $15  billion. 

In  1986,  which  is  as  far  as  the  Carter 
submission  went  when  he  left  in  1981, 
he  had  a  figure  of  $299  billion.  My  3 
percent  proposal  is  $308  billion,  or  I 
exceed  the  Carter  figure  again  by  $9 
billion. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  fact.  I  have 
plenty  of  money  for  defense  in  my 
budget  deficit  reduction  proposal.  I 
wish  to  have  some  additional  ques- 
tions. I  am  ready  to  debate.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  can  seduce  or  shame 
or  do  what  to  get  a  vote  on  this  substi- 
tute. But  we  are  going  to  make  a 
record  and  we  are  not  going  to  let  go. 

My  colleagues  on  the  other  side  said 
a  year  ago  that  somehow,  somewhere, 
we  should  get  together  and  freeze. 

What  I  am  asking  now  on  this  side  Is 
to  take  the  budget  that  President 
Reagan  signed  In  December— when  he 
said  this  is  a  fine  budget— and  modify 
it  by  extending  the  recently  enacted 
social  security  revisions  to  all  pro- 
grams. 

We  can  put  a  3-percent  cap  on  de- 
fense or  freeze  it  at  3  percent,  I  say  to 
the  Senator.  We  have  just  approved 
defense  budgets  of  $100  billion  in 
round  figures  over  the  past  3  years. 
We  Increased  1981  over  1980  some  $37 
billion;  1982  over  1981,  $34  bUllon;  and 
we  had  another  $28  billion  here  this 
last  December.  So  we  put  in  about  $99 
billion  over  the  last  3  years  and  it  has 
brought  us  to  one  more  Interesting 
point,  for  those  Interested  In  this.  I 
will  cite  one  Republican  authority  and 
I  will  cite  one  Democratic  authority  as 
I  make  this  point. 


My  Democratic  authority  is  the 
former  president  of  Coca-Cola,  l&x. 
Charlie  Duncan— who  served  as 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  When  I 
saw  him  earlier  this  year  in  Houston. 
Tex.,  where  he  is  operating  as  an  out- 
standing business  executive,  he  said:  "I 
will  tell  you,  Fritz,  I  have  nm  the  Pen- 
tagon and  there  is  no  way  for  them  to 
economically  spend  in  that  period  of 
time  $100  billion." 

The  Republican  authority  is  none 
other  than  our  current  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Mr.  Paul  Thayer.  Last 
year— last  spring  as  a  matter  of  fact- 
he  went  to  the  Oval  Office  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  LTV  and  he  said, 
"Mr.  President,  there  is  a  bottleneck." 

I  am  interpreting  for  him  now,  but 
as  you  know  we  had  SALT  I  and  a  lot 
of  talk  during  the  seventies— and  not  a 
lot  of  action— and  what  he  was  saying 
when  addressing  the  bottleneck  is  that 
we  stepped  down  the  military-industri- 
al complex.  We  cannot  reincarnate  it 
overnight,  and  what  we  really  need  is 
a  steady  growth  over  a  5-  to  6-year 
period  rather  than  try  to  do  it  all  at 
once. 

He  was  sajing  that  in  the  bottleneck 
we  are  spending  the  money  uneconom- 
Ically.  We  are  wasting  our  citizens' 
money. 

So  If  you  were  as  rich  as  Rockefeller 
you  would  not  come  along  with  this 
7Vi  and  10  percent  for  defense,  or  even 
if  compromised  at  6  percent.  The 
amounts  are  totally  distorted  as  to 
what  we  are  capable  of  doing. 

I  recommend  everyone  nm  for  Presi- 
dent. Get  out  of  town.  Come  back  here 
and  they  all  are  talking  about  what 
the  President  thinks  of  the  budget.  He 
does  not  have  anything  to  do  with  It. 
This  is  a  congressional  concurrent  res- 
olution. It's  the  budget  set  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  President  had  his  day  in 
court.  No  one  has  mentioned  deficits. 
Everyone  Is  mentioning  the  percent  In 
defense  and  the  tax  cuts.  They  are  all 
going  to  end  up  with  $180  billion  In 
deficits.  No;  yours  gets  to  $210  billion. 
No;  yours  gets  to  $160  billion. 

That  does  not  help  get  the  economy 
off  dead  center.  That  Is  why  we  are 
not  having  an  economic  turnaround. 

Finally.  I  found  after  traveling  for  a 
year  that  there  Is  a  Democratic  pre- 
cept, not  necessarily  In  the  national 
Congress,  but  It  certainly  is  in  the 
Governors'  houses,  in  the  mayors',  in 


the  city  halls  of  America,  in  our  busi- 
nesses, and  in  the  labor  unions.  Go 
down  there  and  ask  Lane  Kirkland  if 
he  is  operating  on  a  balanced  budget. 
Yes:  he  believes  In  it.  They  all  believe 
in  it.  But  they  take  us  for  monkeys  up 
here.  They  can  switch  you  around  and 
juggle  you  around  and  /have  you 
spending  pell  mell  on  $200  billion. 

Jimmy  Carter  at  least  kept  the  disci- 
pline. He  brought  the  $79.4  billion  def- 
icit down  to  $27.7  billion.  He  helped  us 
with  our  reconciliation  in  the  first 
spending  cut  bill.  If  he  had  ever  come 
to  Congress  with  a  $100  billion  deficit, 
all  the  folks  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  would  have  signs,  not  these  beau- 
tiful charts,  and  they  would  all  jimip 
up  and  say,  "Impeach  the  President, 
Impeach  the  President— fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility." 

Now  the  Republicans  have  $200  bil- 
lion deficits  and  more— and  they  think 
It  Is  fine,  it  is  smart,  and  you  can  fi- 
nesse it  with  EH  Salvador  and  some  of 
these  other  things.  They  will  move. 
That  is  a  fast-moving  crowd  in  that 
White  House.  I  am  having  a  hard  time 
keeping  up  with  them.  But  they  have 
their  minds  off  this  budget  deficit 
right  now  and,  "We  will  El  Salvador  it 
or  arms  limit  It  until  we  get  through 
this  and  then  we  will  go  to  another 
style." 

But  I  do  thank  our  colleagues  for 
their  indulgence.  You  can  tell  that  I 
feel  very  strongly  about  it.  I  have  been 
30  years  in  Government.  This  is  the 
most  irresponsible  one  I  have  ever 
seen. 

Madam  President,  a  distinguished 
contribution  to  the  public  dialog  on 
economic  recovery  in  the  international 
arena  has  been  made  this  year  In  the 
pages  of  the  Economist.  The  discus- 
sion was  launched  by  the  former 
Chancellor  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  Helmut  Schmidt,  in  the 
February  26  Issue  of  the  magazine. 
Chancellor  Schmidt's  stress  on  the 
need  for  American  leadership  for 
international  recovery  and  coopera- 
tion gained  worldwide  notice.  Several 
weeks  later.  In  the  April  23  Economist, 
several  other  experts  took  up  the  dis- 
cussion. C.  Fred  Bergsten,  Director  of 
the  Institute  for  International  Eco- 
nomics and  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  International  Af- 
fairs, Joined  Lawrence  R.  Klein,  pro- 
fessor of  economics  and  finance  at  the 
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University  of  Pennsylvania,  In  some 
particularly  penetrating  observations 
on  how  to  get  the  world  economy 
moving  again.  Former  British  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  Denis  Healy 
aian  commented  succinctly  on  Chan- 
cellor Schmidt's  proposals. 

I  wiU  not  attempt  to  simmiarize  the 
discussion  here.  It  has  already  been 
condensed  by  its  original  authors  and 
deserves  to  be  read  as  they  presented 
It.  I  commend  it  to  my  colleagues  be- 
cause the  subject  addressed  is  of  sur- 
passing importance.  America's  role  in 
the  world  economy  is  very  much  in 
question  right  now.  We  lack  a  coher- 
ent and  comiH^hensive  policy,  and, 
sadly,  precious  few  are  even  addressing 
the  matter  in  the  top  councils  of  our 
Government.  Not  only  do  we  all  have 
to  get  up  to  speed  on  the  issue;  we 
have  to  get  cracking  on  a  solution  to 
the  problem.  We  face  no  more  urgent 
challenge. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unaimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rccoro 
the  pieces  from  the  February  26,  1983, 
and  the  April  23,  1983.  Economist. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Economist.  Feb.  26. 1983] 

Thx  Ihkvttable  Need  for  Ajoericam 
i^asersrip 
(The    Kortoer    Foundation    in    Hambiirg 
asked  Helmut  Schmidt  to  outline,  a  few 
months    after    stepping    down    as    federal 
chancellor  of  West  Germany,  his  concept 
lor  heading  off  a  worldwide  recession.  The 
following  essay  reflects  the  current  state  of 
his  thoughts  on  the  subject.  It  was  compiled 
with  substantial  help  from  Manfred  Lahn- 
stein,  (the  finance  minister  in  Mr.  Schmidt's 
outgoing  government.  It  is  published  here, 
and  simultaneously  In  Die  Zeit  in  Hamburg. 
Le  Monde  in  Paris.  Nlhon  Keizai  Shimbun 
in  Tokyo,  and  Panorama  in  Milan.) 
(Charts  not  reproducible  in  Rscord.i 
Nine  years  ago,  immediately  after  the  first 
oil  price  explosion,  I  wrote  in  an  article  in 
"Foreign  Affairs ": 

The  impression  .  .  .  remains  that  the 
world  economy  has  entered  a  phase  of  ex- 
traordinary instability  and  that  its  future 
course  is  absolutely  uncertain;  it  may  bring 
stability,  but  also  still  greater  insUbility  .  .  . 
the  future  course  may  just  as  well  be  char- 
acterised by  disintegration,  national  isola- 
tion and  the  search  for  more  self-sufficien- 
cy. We  are  still  facing  the  question:  will 
countries  try  to  solve  their  Joint  problems 
by  co-operating— as  it  were,  play  a  game  in 
which  everyone  Is  the  wirmer— or  will  they 
move  into  confrontation,  a  game  in  which 
everyone  is  the  loser? 

In  the  early  1970s  it  looked  as  if  we  could 
all  win:  the  industrial  countries,  the  thresh- 
old countries,  the  oil-producing  countries, 
even  the  non-oil  developing  countries. 

Since  the  second  oil  price  explosion,  in 
1979-M,  all  that  has  changed.  We  are  now 
in  a  deep  world  economic  recession,  the 
worst  since  the  1930's.  If  we  are  lucky,  histo- 
rians will  call  these  years  "The  Great  Stag- 
nation". But  if  we  misread  the  signs  of  the 
times  and  continue  to  let  the  reins  drag,  our 
children  will  compare  them  with  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  1930s.  They  wiU  begin  to 
doubt  our  economic  and  political  system. 


and  in  some  countries  they  may— as  the 
Germans  did  in  1933— Jettison  it  altocether. 

The  world  economy  Is  in  undeniably  bad 
shape.  But  it  is  not  Inciunble.  Our  problems 
are  man-made,  and  they  can  be  solved  by 
man.  But  this  means  that  governments 
must  face  up  to  their  responsibilities.  We 
cannot  afford  to  believe  in  the  invisible 
hand  of  the  market  so  much  that,  as  the 
American  colunjiist  Joseph  Kraft  puts  it. 
we  "prefer  not  to  acknowledge  the  visible 
hand  of  explicit  poUcy".  The  "self-healing 
powers  of  the  market"  cannot  take  care  of 
all  our  problems. 

I  tried  in  government  to  steer  a  middle 
path  between  the  two  extremes  of  Keynesi- 
an  economics  and  monetarist  policy.  But  of 
course  we  could  not  prevent  the  German 
economy  being  increasingly  drawn  into  the 
world  economic  crisis  after  the  second  oil 
price  explosion.  We  remain  bound  to  the 
world  economy.  It  can  only  be  steered  by  a 
Joint  effort.  That  Is  why  10  years  ago  we  set 
up  the  "Library  Group"  [the  informal  meet- 
ings of  finance  ministers]  and  soon  after- 
wards the  economic  summit  meetings. 

Today,  goverrunents  appear  paralyzed. 
Their  inability  to  take  political  decisions  Is 
matched  by  the  private  helplessness  of  the 
unemployed  and  the  hungry.  The  system 
which  has  brought  us  a  world  product  of 
which  our  grandfathers,  our  fathers  and 
ourselves  had  hardly  dreamt  Is  increasingly 
in  danger  of  breaking  down. 

THX  RISK  or  A  WORU>  DEntXSSION 

More  than  32m  people  are  now  out  of 
work  in  the  western  industrial  countries. 
B^^en  if  these  OECD  countries  were  to  get 
back  to  a  real  growth  rate  of  3  percent,  un- 
employment would  not  drop  in  the  next  few 
years;  if  the  major  states  continue  their 
present  economic  policies,  unemployment  Is 
bound  to  go  on  rising  (chart  1).  In  fact, 
world  production  is  shrinlting.  World  trade 
has  been  stagnating  since  1980  and  declining 
since  1981.  Capacity  utilization  is  extremely 
low.  Fixed  capital  investment  is  still  declin- 
ing. The  number  of  banluiiptcies  worldwide 
reached  a  new  peak  in  1982.  If  soup  kitchens 
have  to  be  set  up  in  Detroit,  it  amotmts  to  a 
depression  there. 

Despite  the  marked  drop  in  nominal  inter- 
est rates,  real  rates  are  still  extremely  high 
(chart  2).  In  some  industrial  countries  real 
Interest  rates  actually  rose  further  last  year. 
World  real  interest  rates  are  now  at  twice 
their  average  level  in  1981.  The  exchange 
rates  of  the  key  currencies  (chart  3)  have 
gone  haywire.  Both  the  high  real  interest 
rates  and  the  extreme  fluctuations  in  ex- 
change rates  are  causing  considerable  uncer- 
tainty in  trade  and  contributing  to  the  gen- 
eral reluctance  to  invest. 

The  real  prices  of  many  raw  materials  sold 
by  developing  countries  are  at  their  lowest 
level  for  30  years.  The  developing  countries 
can  now  buy  much  less  with  their  earnings 
than  before.  Low  raw  material  prices,  high 
oQ  prices  and  exorbitantly  high  interest 
rates  have  caused  a  vast  deterioration  in  the 
developing  countries'  current  accounts. 
Their  deficits  in  1982  were  still  three  times 
as  high  as  in  1978.  The  non-oil  developing 
countries  together  in  1978  had  a  current  ac- 
count deficit  of  $23  billion:  by  1981  this  had 
risen  to  $73  billion,  and  declined  only  slight- 
ly in  1982.  That  Is  why  the  developing  coun- 
tries' foreign  debt  in  1982  rose  to  more  than 
$600  billion.  More  than  three  quarters  of 
this  (chart  4)  is  credit  at  market  rates.  An- 
other year  of  worldwide  recession  could  be 
catastrophic  for  them  (perhaps  with  serious 
consequences  for  the  creditor  banks). 


The  countries  in  the  Opec  cartel  have  not 
been  spared  by  the  recession.  Oil  consump- 
tion in  the  western  industrial  countries  has 
dropped  by  about  15  percent  since  1979, 
partly  as  a  result  of  energy-saving.  Since  the 
non-Opec  oil  producer  countries  have  great- 
ly stepped  up  their  output  in  the  past  three 
years.  Opec  production— at  falling  market 
prices— has  been  virtually  halved  since  1979. 
The  official  price  of  $34  per  barrel  exists 
only  on  paper. 

The  communists  countries  in  Comecon 
with  their  planned  economies  have  also 
been  badly  hit  by  the  recession.  They  be- 
lieved for  too  long  that  the  crisis  would 
affect  only  the  capitalist  economies.  They 
failed  by  a  wide  margin  to  meet  their  plan 
targets.  Growth  rates  in  east-west  trade 
have  slowed  down  markedly  since  1981.  The 
communists  states'  foreign  debt  Increased 
steeply  up  to  1981:  since  then  these  coun- 
tries have  been  granted  virtually  no  fresh 
western  bank  loans. 

The  fact  that  a  number  of  states— devel- 
oping as  well  as  eastern-block  ones— were 
starting  to  resemble  companies  in  need  of  fi- 
nancial reorganization  made  the  commercial 
banks  cut  back  on  new  lending.  Payments 
went  into  arrears,  moratoria  were  unilater- 
ally decreed,  and  finally  spectacular  re- 
scheduling took  place,  the  end  of  which  is 
not  yet  in  sight. 

The  drop  in  exports  to  the  sick  countries 
affected  employment  in  the  healthy  ones. 
More  and  more  countries  are  now  trying  to 
ease  their  difficulties  by  subsidizing  their 
exports  and  battening  the  hatches  against 
imports.  Protectionism  is  rampant.  It  is  driv- 
ing more  and  more  countries  to  the  verge  of 
ruin,  since  markets  are  like  parachutes— 
they  only  function  when  open. 

My  home,  Hamburg,  is  a  great  port.  The 
situation  in  shipping  and  shipbuilding  is 
symptomatic  of  what  is  happening  in  the 
world  economy.  The  Financial  Times  esti- 
mates that  12  percent  of  world  tonnage  is 
now  laid  up,  although  more  than  ever  Is 
being  scrapped.  Freight  rates  have  col- 
lapsed. There  is  no  sign  of  improvement  in 
the  tanker  market,  the  tramp  market,  or  for 
the  line  operators.  But  since  all  govern- 
ments, under  pressure  from  their  parlia- 
ments, are  continuing  to  sulisidize  their 
shipbuilding  industries,  more  tonnage  is 
being  produced  than  is  being  scrapped. 
Banks  and  shipowners  are  in  trouble. 

The  only  bright  spot— as  well  as  an  oppor- 
tunity—in the  present  situation  is  that  in- 
flation has  been  contained  in  most  countries 
and  Inflationary  expectations  have  clearly 
been  curbed,  if  not  borken.  But  the  braking 
has  left  frightening  skid  marks  behind. 

HOW  THE  DISASTER  CAME  ABOUT 

The  rapid  inflation  of  the  1970s  ushered 
in  the  world  economic  decline.  It  had  com- 
plex causes.  First,  the  surfeit  of  American 
dollars  brought  down  the  Bretton  Woods 
system,  which  had  been  such  a  boon  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  It  had  kept  exchange 
rates  sUble  and  forced  the  world's  govern- 
ments and  central  banks  to  adjust  their 
policies  to  the  value  of  the  dollar.  Interna- 
tional trade,  international  lending  and  inter- 
national Investment  could  operate  with 
fixed  exchange  rates.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  1960s,  the  reluctance  to  adjust  exchange 
rates  In  good  time  and  the  problems  of  fi- 
nancing the  Vietnam  war  put  strong  pres- 
sure on  the  central  banks  to  intervene  in 
the  exchange  markets.  Since  the  United 
States  could  not  or  would  not  use  its  gold 
holdings  for  intervention,  the  system  gradu- 
ally coUatMed  in  1971-73.  The  value  of  the 


dollar  declined  rapidly,  to  an  extent  quite 
unjustified  by  the  fundamentals. 

The  freeing  of  virtually  all  the  world's  ex- 
change rates  from  the  need  to  maintain  a 
fixed  exchange  rate  against  the  dollar  also 
released  governments  from  the  pressure  to 
adjust  their  budget  and  monetary  poUdea  to 
the  state  of  their  own  balance  of  payments. 
Many  governments  afforded  themselves 
high  budget  deficits  which  they  financed 
through  an  expansionary  monetary  policy 
(printing  money).  Inflation  and  inflationary 
expectations  rose  steadUy.  This  paved  the 
way  for  the  price  explosion  set  off  by  the  oil 
cartel.  The  quickly  invented  mechanisms  to 
recycle  the  petrodollars  did  the  rest.  It 
seemed  easy  to  create  a  huge  Eurodollar 
market  with  the  surplus  oil  dollars  Invested 
at  short  term,  and  to  pile  up  hitherto  un- 
heard-of international  debts.  In  fact  the  in- 
dustrial countries  in  real  terms  paid  only  a 
small  part  of  the  increase  in  oil  prices:  the 
greater  real  burden  fell  on  the  developing 
countries,  whose  terms  of  trade  deteriorated 
horrendously.  But  now  the  misfortune  of 
high  international  indebtedness  and  the 
threat  of  insolvency  has  hit  the  industrial 
countries'  commercial  banks. 

The  second  oil  price  shock  of  1979-80 
could  not  be  absorbed  in  the  same  way, 
mainly  for  psychological  and  political  rea- 
sons: many  governments— rightly— began  to 
fear  Inflation;  they  turned  to  monetary  re- 
strictions which  quickly  went  too  far. 

Budget  restrictions  were  in  fact  overdue  in 
many  countries.  In  the  inflationary  1970s, 
even  here  and  there  in  the  1960is,  some 
states  pushed  ahead  with  state  financing  of 
welfare  at  a  faster  rate  than  real  growth 
and  tax  revenues  could  pay  for  in  the  long 
nm.  In  many  countries  the  unfortunate  in- 
dexing of  social  benefits  made  matters 
worse  (while  indexing  of  wages  forced  up  in- 
flation further). 

At  the  same  time  parliaments  and  govern- 
ments had  started  to  subsidise  their  domes- 
tic agriculture  and  large  sectors  of  their  in- 
dustry too  much.  The  developed  economies 
lost  a  good  part  of  their  flexibility  and  abili- 
ty to  adjust.  And  many  developing  countries 
set  themselves  over-ambitious  development 
and  industrialization  targets:  during  the 
1970s  many  of  these  turned  out  to  be  unre- 
alisUc. 

Worldwide  inflation  followed  the  collapse 
of  the  Bretton  Woods  system  and  its  fixed 
exchange  rates.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  re- 
versal of  the  trend  towards  liberalization  in 
world  trade.  E^ren  within  the  European  com- 
munity the  1970s'  trends  are  becoming  en- 
trenched: short-sighted  national  egotism 
and  the  surrender  of  national  economic 
policy  to  pressure  groups  are  getting  the 
better  of  international  co-operation.  There 
is  a  great  danger  that,  for  the  second  time 
this  century,  the  world  economy  will  slide 
into  a  long  depression.  Benjamin  Franklin 
may  turn  out  to  be  right:  "We  must  all  hang 
together,  else  we  shall  all  hang  separately. 

THE  ATTACK  OH  UHXMPLOTIfEHT 

If  governments  do  not  find  the  strength  to 
work  together,  they  will  inevitably  repeat 
the  mistakes  of  the  1930s:  excessive  mone- 
tary and  fiscal  restrictions,  devaluation 
races,  protectionism  and  breaks  in  the  chain 
of  international  credit  and  in  the  world 
banking  system.  Bertrand  Russell's  humor- 
ous maxim— that  you  should  never  make 
the  same  mistake  twice  in  life  when  there 
are  so  many  to  choose  from— has  today  a 
choice  of  mistakes:  the  situation  is  too  seri- 
ous. The  role  of  governments  is  not  easy: 
they  have  to  contend  with  vested  interests 
in  their  societies  and  parliaments.  So  only 


by  acting  in  concert  with  other  governments 
will  each  individual  government  be  able  to 
resist  this  pressure.  It  is  time  for  a  Joint  eco- 
nomic policy  offensive  if  governments  mean 
to  live  up  to  their  responsibility  to  tadcle 
unemployment. 

There  are  no  patent  remedies  to  eliminate 
unemployment  overnight.  Anyone  who  may 
have  harboured  such  illusions  should  have 
learned  from  the  recessions  in  the  United 
States  and  Britain.  Cutting  unemployment 
is  going  to  be  a  long,  slow  process.  But  we 
must  set  the  targets  now.  The  western  in- 
dustrial countries  must  take  the  lead,  with 
the  United  SUtes  at  the  helm.  What  is 
needed  is  close  coordination  of  individual 
economic  policy  measures  in  the  major 
countries.  These  will  obviously  have  to  in- 
clude measures  both  to  stabilize  demand 
and  to  improve  investment  activity.  They 
will  differ  from  country  to  country;  but 
they  must  be  compatible  and  must  build  on 
one  another.  Otherwise  policies  which  may 
be  perfectly  sensible  at  the  national  level 
will  come  to  nothing,  or  even  backfire. 

Henry  Kissinger  has  recently  spelt  out 
clearly  what  may  happen  if  no  such  concert- 
ed action  is  taken:  "If  the  peoples  of  the 
west  lose  faith  that  democratic  governments 
have  control  over  their  economic  destinies, 
the  economic  crisis  could  become  a  crisis  of 
western  democracy." 

At  the  economic  summit  in  Williamsburg 
in  May,  ctmcerted  action  by  the  seven 
summit  participants  [America.  Japan,  West 
Germany,  France,  Britain,  Italy  and  the 
EEC  commission]  must  be  the  central 
theme.  We  cannot  afford  a  repetition  of 
quarrels  over  third-rate  Issues  forcing  major 
issues  off  the  agenda.  We  can  solve  the 
major  problems  only  if  the  participants  are 
prepared  to  make  concessions.  Mutual  re- 
crimination will  get  us  nowhere. 

EIGHT  GUIDKLUIES 

First,  we  must  eliminate  the  contractive 
effects  on  the  world  economy  of  present 
monetary,  fiscal,  exchange-rate  and  trade 
policy  and  most  recently  the  uncertainties 
in  international  lending.  The  most  impor- 
tant need  is  to  get  real  interest  rates  down- 
otherwise  we  are  bound  to  march  into  a 
world  depression. 

Second,  a  sudden  boost  to  demand  sind  ex- 
cessive creation  of  international  liquidity 
would  soon  make  the  problems  worse.  That 
would  take  us  back  to  worldwide  inflation. 

Third,  we  must  tread  a  middle  path.  The 
industrial  countries'  economic  p>olicy  must 
incorporate  more  expansionary  elements 
again  to  prevent  a  further  contraction  of 
the  world  economy  and  provide  the  stimulus 
for  a  lasting  expansion.  This  must  be  done 
through  close  co-ordination  of  monetary, 
fiscal  and  incomes  policy,  which  in  turn 
must  be  flanked  by  trade,  exchange-rate 
and  international  credit  policy. 

Fourth,  the  major  industrial  countries' 
policy  mix  must  be  co-ordinated.  Some 
countries  have  more  room  for  manoeuvre 
than  others— depending  on  their  national 
circumstances.  "This  room  for  manoeuvre 
can  be  exi>anded  by  concerted  action.  In  co- 
ordination between  countries,  national  in- 
terests and  international  requirements  must 
be  given  equal  rank. 

Fifth,  the  present  adjustment  process  of 
the  national  economies  to  the  structural 
changes  in  the  world  economy  must  not  be 
impeded,  nor  must  the  process  of  overcom- 
ing structural  problems  be  interrupted. 
That  applies  to  budget  structures,  social 
benefits,  subsidies,  the  restructuring  of 
energy  supply  and  energy  consumption;  it 
applies  to  increased  protection  for  the  envi- 


ronment and  its  resources;  the  same  goes 
for  the  processes  set  in  motion  to  make  it 
easier  to  strengthen  the  capital  base  of  com- 
panies through  profit-sharing  schemes  and 
the  like. 

Sixth,  to  overcome  the  crisis  the  world's 
finan'rlal  system  needs  even  stronger,  insti- 
tutionalised, co-operation  between  govern- 
ments, central  banks,  bank  supervisory  au- 
thorities and  private  creditor  banks.  The 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
Wortd  Bank  must  be  considerably  strength- 
ened—not only  in  terms  of  funding,  but  also 
in  terms  of  their  opportimities  for  surveil- 
lance of  and  influence  on  the  national  eco- 
nomic policies  of  debtor  countries  and  credi- 
tors. One  major  aim  must  l)e  to  stabilize  ex- 
change rates.  Fresh  credits  to  debtor  coun- 
tries must  involve  the  IMF  and  the  World 
Bank,  to  attach  conditions  not  just  to  the  fi- 
nancial terms  of  the  loan  but  also  to  the 
debtor  country's  national  economic  policy. 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  both  debtor  and  credi- 
tor countries  to  ensure  that  the  world  finan- 
cial system  will  continue  to  function. 

Seventh,  official  development  aid  must  be 
stepped  up  in  real  terms,  and  on  no  account 
reduced  further.  The  commercial  banks 
must  continue  to  be  prepared  to  make  fresh 
loans  to  the  developing  countries.  However, 
recovery  in  the  industrial  coiuitries  is  an  es- 
sential prerequisite  for  improvement  in  the 
developing  coimtries. 

Eighth,  1983  must  bring  some  first  suc- 
cesses in  the  fight  against  protectionism.  At 
the  very  least  the  Seven  must  enter  into 
binding  commitments  not  to  introduce  any 
further  obstacles  to  trade  with  each  other 
or  with  third  countries  in  the  next  two 
years. 

I  shall  comment  in  more  detail  on  these 
eight  points  presently.  But  let  me  say 
straight  away  that  the  preparations  for  con- 
certed action  by  the  seven  major  industrial 
countries  should  begin  without  delay. 

It  is  also  essential  to  talk  to.  and  coordi- 
nate with,  the  oU-exporting  surplus  coun- 
tries on  their  future  role,  not  only  in  oil  sut>- 
plies  but  also  in  world  credit  relations.  They 
too  have  legitimate  national  interests.  But 
for  them,  too.  national  interests  and  inter- 
national requirements  must  rank  equally. 
The  mistakes  made  in  Cancim  [the  summit 
of  rich  and  poor  country  leaders  held  in 
1981]  and  on  other  occasions  must  not  lead 
to  resignation.  When  the  heads  of  govern- 
ment of  the  industrial  world  talk  to  each 
other  at  top  level,  they  should  envisage 
follow-up  talks  at  top  level  with  the  major 
oil-producing  countries  too. 

WHO  CONTSnUTES  WHAT? 

There  will  be  no  lasting  recovery  in  the 
world  economy  so  long  as  real  interest  rates 
remain  extremely  high.  It  is  a  threat  to  the 
whole  system  if  a  company  can  earn  a 
higher  yield  on  money  investment  than  on 
capital  investment  over  an  extended  period. 
A  redistribution  of  share  certificates  and  se- 
curity titles  will  not,  in  the  long  term, 
create  growth  and  jobs,  any  more  than  a  re- 
distribution of  income  claims  will.  The 
United  States  will  have  to  take  the  lead  In 
the  required  reduction  in  world  interest 
levels,  if  only  because  of  its  importance  in 
the  world.  It  accounts  for  about  40  percent 
of  the  national  product  of  all  the  OECD 
countries;  around  two  thirds  of  all  official 
foreign  exchange  reserves  are  held  in  US 
dollars;  and  about  three  quarters  of  Euro- 
market loans  are  denominated  in  US  dollars 
and  reflect  American  interest  rates. 

The  deep  recession  in  the  American  econ- 
omy was  caused  by  a  combination  of  a 
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hlshly  restrictive  monetary  poUcy  and  a 
fiscal  policy  prepared  to  tolerate  large  defi- 
cits. The  results  were  extremely  high  Inter- 
est rates  and  a  greatly  overvalued  dollar.  At 
the  same  time  as  the  brakes  were  being  ap- 
plied to  monetary  policy,  there  were  massive 
tax  cuts  and  a  huge  increase  In  defense 
spending.  Trying  to  balance  the  budget 
under  these  conditions  was  like  squaring  the 
dide.  The  deficit  In  the  current  budget 
year  Is  now  estimated  at  over  $200  billion. 

The  adverse  impact  of  this  policy  has  been 
reinforced  by  the  feedback  effects  coming 
from  the  world  economy.  It  was  the  high 
dollar  interest  rates  which  turned  many 
countries'  excessive  debts  Into  a  problem. 
The  result  was  a  decline  in  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  Important  customer  coun- 
tries. American  banks,  which  are  heavily  in- 
volved In  these  countries,  are  anxious  about 
their  loans.  The  strong  dollar  is  making 
American  goods  more  expensive  and  causing 
the  United  States  considerable  export 
losses.  A  current  account  deficit  of  more 
than  i30  billion  Is  expected  this  year. 

So  the  United  States  must  come  down 
from  Its  high  real  interest  rate  level  and  the 
consequently  overvalued  dollar.  The  Federal 
Reserve  must  continue  the  more  pragmatic 
course  it  adopted  in  the  summer  of  last 
year. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  real  interest 
rates  to  get  into  line  with  economic  require- 
ments. In  the  present  situation  a  long-term 
real  interest  rate  of  2  percent  would  be  ap- 
propriate, and  there  should  at  least  be  a 
drop  in  real  interest  rates  to  a  maximum  of 
3.5  percent.  Historically,  this  would  still  be 
very  high. 

The  Fed  will  be  able  to  steer  such  a  course 
only  If  there  is  a  prospect  that  the  Ameri- 
can federal  budget  will  be  put  In  order.  The 
present  deficit  is  due  partly  to  cyclical  fac- 
tors; deficits  of  this  kind  have  to  be  accept- 
ed: they  will  automatically  reduce  as  the 
economic  climate  improves.  But  the  deficits 
expected  for  1984  and  after  are  largely 
structural.  Given  the  low  savings  rate  in  the 
American  economy  they  are  straining  the 
capital  markets  (chart  5).  The  steps  the  ad- 
ministration proposes  to  take  to  reduce  the 
deficits  are  therefore  quite  insufficient  to 
inspire  confidence  that  the  trend  will  be  re- 
versed. Unless  American  budget  policy  aims 
for  such  a  reversal,  there  will  be  no  real  re- 
covery in  the  economy  either  in  the  United 
States  or  elsewhere. 

Of  course  monetary  policy  in  the  mediiun 
term  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  aim  of  a 
growth  in  money  supply  geared  to  potential 
output  and  stability.  Ultimately  what  mat- 
ters is  the  average  growth  in  the  money 
stock  over  several  years  and  not  from 
month  to  month  or  quarter  to  quarter.  That 
applies  not  only  to  the  United  SUtes  but  all 
the  major  industrial  countries. 

For  dollar,  yen  and  D-mark  we  should 
study  whether  in  the  medium  term  the  cen- 
tral banks  should  not  gear  their  money 
supply  policy  more  closely  to  international 
demand  for  their  currencies. 

Prance's  example  has  shown  that  purely 
expansionary  national  measures  are  not 
enough  if  they  are  not  supported  by  co-or- 
dinated action  by  other  countries.  The 
growing  current  account  deficit  and  the 
pressure  on  the  French  currency  forced  the 
new  government  to  change  course  again 
after  only  a  year. 

The  balance-of-payments  situation  Is  still 
too  precarious  and  the  inflation  rate  still 
too  high  to  permit  more  expansion,  despite 
the  relatively  favourable  budget  situation.  A 
cautious  monetary  policy  and  an  incomes 


policy  which  will  help  to  strengthen  compa- 
ny profits  could  make  a  major  contribution 
to  strengthening  international  confidence  in 
the  French  economy  and  the  French  franc. 
Prance  would  be  particularly  helped  by  co- 
ordinated action  by  those  countries  which 
can  afford  to  switch  to  faster  expansion.  In 
return,  however,  it  should  resist  its  protec- 
tionist inclinations. 

Italy  cannot  be  advised  to  expand  either. 
On  the  contrary.  Italy  wlU  benefit  from  a 
worldwide  upswing  only  If  its  monetary 
policy  becomes  more  restrictive  and  its  enor- 
mous budget  deficit  is  reduced.  Above  all, 
Italy's  serious  economic  problems  cannot  be 
solved  without  a  further  gradual  reduction 
of  the  automatic  wage  adjustment  (scala 
mobile). 

Canada  has  recently  notched  up  a  small 
current  account  surplus,  but  the  budget  def- 
icit (as  a  share  of  gnp)  has  quintupled  over 
the  past  year.  Although  Canada's  close  eco- 
nomic Integration  with  the  United  States 
forced  it  to  apply  monetary  restrictions  not 
Justified  in  terms  of  its  domestic  economy, 
its  inflation  rate  has  hardly  dropped  at  all. 
More  than  any  other  country,  Canada  can 
be  expected  to  benefit  from  a  further  reduc- 
tion in  American  interest  rates. 

Countries  which  already  have  a  grip  on 
their  Inflation  rates,  whose  current  account 
is  in  balance  or  surplus  or  whose  capital 
markets  are  not  overstrained  by  state 
budget  deficits  could  start  expanding  again. 
This  applies  to  Japan.  West  Germany,  Brit- 
ain, as  well  as  Holland,  Norway,  Austria  and 
Switzerland.  Britain's  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. Sir  Geoffrey  Howe,  is  right  when 
he  says:  "Where  the  budget  deficit  is  under 
control  and  the  external  position  strong, 
there  may  be  scope  for  a  rise  in  domestic  ac- 
tivity to  sustain  the  recovery." 

Japan  should  have  the  courage  to  embark 
on  a  more  expansionary  fiscal  policy.  The 
large  tax  revenue,  shortfalls  because  of  the 
worldwide  economic  deterioration  make 
Japan's  budget  position  look  worse  than  it 
is.  The  budget  gaps  will  automatically 
narrow  when  the  world  economy  picks  up 
again.  Moreover,  the  private  savings  ratio  In 
Japan  is  very  much  higher  than  almost  any- 
where else.  This  will  also  create  more  room 
for  financial  manoeuvre.  A  relaxation  of 
monetary  policy  would  also  be  highly  desir- 
able. But  this  depends  on  a  further  decline 
in  American  interest  rates. 

In  West  Germany  the  prospects  of  a  re- 
covery have  Improved  markedly  since  the 
spring  of  1982:  the  inflation  rate  is  now 
below  4  percent;  the  current  account  has 
been  showing  a  healthy  surplus  since  1982; 
and  the  budget  deficit  has  passed  its  peak. 
Further  measures  to  stimulate  investment, 
growth  and  employment  would  therefore  be 
possible.  Of  course  the  medium-term  con- 
solidation course  for  the  budget  must  be  ad- 
hered to.  The  Bundesbank's  scope  for  cut- 
ting Interest  rates  further  is  limited  by  the 
trend  in  American  interest  rates  but  it 
should  be  made  full  use  of. 

A  COMPARISON  OF  CURRENT  ACCOUNTS-1978-82 
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es.  2.  BiHtabHk. 

Britain  is  another  country  which  could 
ptuvue  a  more  expansionary  fiscal  policy. 
The  budget  deficit  is  declining,  and  the 
public  sector  borrowing  requirement  has 
halved  (as  a  share  of  gnp)  in  the  past  two 
years.  In  the  current  budget  year,  despite 
the  Falklands  war,  the  expenditure  celling 
has  again  not  been  reached.  The  excessive 
cute  In  public  spending  have  not  provided 
the  expected  stimulus  to  private  investment; 
on  the  contrary,  the  "fiscal  overkill"  has 
perpetuated  the  recession  and  produced  a 
higher  tax  ratio  than  under  the  previous 
Labour  government.  There  are  now  more 
people  out  of  work  in  Britain  than  there 
were  in  1932. 

There  is  scope  for  much  larger  tax  cute 
and  selective  public  investment  than 
planned.  The  fall  in  sterling  in  recent 
weeks,  which  is  partly  due  to  the  current 
uncertainty  In  the  oil  markete,  will  not 
permit  the  Bank  of  England  to  cut  interest 
rates  further  at  present. 

If  Japan,  Britain  and  West  Germany 
expand  in  concert,  Holland.  Norway.  Austria 
and  Switzerland  should  not  be  afraid  to  Join 
them.  In  all  these  countries,  this  concerted 
action  should  be  discussed  in  depth  with 
people  on  both  sides  of  industry.  The  broad- 
er the  consensus,  the  sooner  vested  intereste 
will  be  overcome. 

If  we  take  courageous  action  in  the  next 
few  months,  we  shall  also  gain  time  to  cope 
with  our  medium-term  problems.  Many  of 
these  will  require  concerted  action  later. 
They  include  energy  policy,  which  I  shall 
discuss  in  a  moment.  But  they  also  include 
problems  which  go  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
essay,  eg,  a  worldwide  agreement  to  protect 
natiual  resouroes,  especially  water  and  air, 
and  a  worldwide  policy  to  avoid  the  threat- 
ening population  explosion  and  guarantee 
basic  food  supplies.  Intemsdly.  public  fi- 
nances almost  everywhere  need  consolida- 
tion, because  in  almost  every  country 
budget  revenue  and  expenditure  structures 
are  based  on  the  expectation  of  a  relatively 
fast  rate  of  economic  growth,  a  condition 
which  will  no  longer  obtain  in  the  foreseea- 
ble future.  The  consolidation  of  the  social 
transfer  and  security  systems  must  of 
course  be  Included  in  this  process. 

A  MORE  STABLE  WORLD  MONETARY  SYSTEM 

Ten  years  after  the  collapse  of  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  system,  which  was  based  on 
stable  exchange' rates  for  all  countries,  the 
fluctuations  between  the  major  currency 
blocks  (the  dollar,  yen  and  ecu)  are  more 
hectic  than  ever.  The  basic  economic  fac- 
tors, le,  the  differences  in  inflation  rates  or 
productivity,  seem  to  be  playing  a  siuinklng 
part  in  the  currency  blocks'  exchange  rates. 

The  quality  of  an  international  monetary 
system  can  be  measured  by  the  criteria  of 
reliable,  calculable  exchange  rates,  free  cap- 
ital flows,  stable  prices  and  steady  growth  in 
world  trade  and  production.  Judged  by 
these  criteria,  the  general  unregxilated  float- 
ing since  March,  1973,  has  not  done  well: 
except  for  considerable  freedom  in  capital 
transactions,  there  has  been  a  deterioration 
in  all  these  areas.  Val6ry  Giscard  d'Estaing, 
George  Shultz  and  I,  with  others,  were  the 
authors  of  the  decisions  of  1973.  If  any  of  us 
entertained  longer-term  hopes  with  these 
decisions,  these  hopes  have  definitely  been 
disappointed. 

The  present  "world  monetary  system" 
does  not  deserve  the  name.  At  best  it  Is  an 
unstable  constellation  or  arrangement.  De- 
spite free  floating,  stability-conscious  coun- 
tries have  been  able  to  escape  the  worldwide 
inflation  trend  only  to  a  limited  extent,  and 


no  country  has  been  able  to  escape  the 
international  economic  linkage. 

Within  Europe,  the  creation  of  the  Euro- 
pean Monetary  System  (EMS)  has  made  it 
possible  to  give  more  weight  to  the  basic 
economic  factors  and  to  restore  greater 
order  to  exchange  rates.  As  a  result,  Europe- 
an trade  is  more  robust  than  world  trade  as 
a  whole.  Above  all,  the  system  of  fixed  but 
adjustable  intra-European  exchange  rates 
has  forced  the  govemmente  concerned  into 
greater  monetary  and  budgetary  discipline. 
Britain,  whose  govemmente  have  so  far  de- 
clined to  Join  the  EMS,  on  contradictory 
grounds,  would  have  been  better  able  to 
weather  the  world  recession  had  it  been  a 
member. 

In  1977-78  the  Europeans  and  the  Japa- 
nese had  to  wrestle  with  the  problems  of  an 
undervalued  dollar.  It  took  two  years  to  con- 
vince the  American  administration  that  a 
weak  dollar,  though  perhaps  an  economic 
asset,  undermined  the  United  States'  politi- 
cal prestige.  Since  Mareh,  1980,  the  under- 
shooting of  the  dollar  has  been  followed  by 
an  equally  marked  overshooting.  Many 
Americans  are  now  proud  of  their  strong 
currency,  but  it  Is  hampering  American  ex- 
porte  and  provoking  a  protectionist  mentali- 
ty. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1981  the  American 
monetary  authorities  have  exercised  almost 
total  abstinence  on  the  foreign  exchange 
markete,  but  this  was  not  what  caused  the 
dollar  to  soar.  As  President  Reagan  has 
rightly  pointed  out,  the  main  cause  was  the 
high  interest  rates  In  the  United  States.  Of 
course  exchange  rate  policy  is  not  Just  a 
matter  of  intervention.  But  the  exchange 
rates  of  the  major  currencies  must  not  be 
made  into  a  football.  This  was  correctly  di- 
agnosed at  Bretton  Woods  by  Harry  D. 
White  and  John  Maynard  Keynes.  Central 
banks  and  govemmente  must  make  it  plain 
where  exchange  rate  policy  is  heading. 
They  must  stabilize  exchange  rates,  they 
must  give  a  clear  signal  on  the  foreign  ex- 
change markete,  for  left  to  themselves  for- 
eign exchange  dealers  will  behave  like  a 
fl(x:k  of  sheep. 

To  avoid  any  misunderstanding:  the  cen- 
tral banks  and  govemmente  would  be  ill-ad- 
vised to  try  to  correct  or  cover  up  the  basic 
factors  by  intervention.  It  would  be  not  only 
costly,  but  ultimately  fruitless.  At  Versailles 
the  Seven  commissioned  a  joint  intervention 
study.  This  will  show  that  dollar  Interven- 
tions have  Indeed  been  valuable.  I  hope  that 
the  American  monetary  authorities  will 
draw  the  necessary  conclusion  from  this. 

We  must  also  implement  the  multilateral 
surveillance  of  and  influence  on  the  five  key 
currencies  (the  dollar,  yen,  D-mark,  sterling 
and  French  franc)  agreed  on  In  Versailles, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  IMF.  If  the  free 
flow  of  paymente  and  hence  free  trade  in 
goods  and  services  is  not  to  fall  victim  to 
growing  bilateralism,  the  only  way  is  closer 
co-operation  between  the  key  currency 
countries.  It  appears  that  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Regan  is  thinking  along  similar  lines. 

I  am  not  pleading  for  a  return  to  the  old 
Bretton  Woods  system.  But  a  future  world 
monetary  system  should  be  very  much  more 
stable  than  our  current  one,  and  it  should 
be  more  flexible  than  in  the  past.  It  should 
offer  security  and  calculablllty  for  trade  and 
investment  and  guarantee  greater  continui- 
ty. That  means  more  co-operation  than  now 
and  in  the  past.  That  is  an  urgent  task  for 
the  1980s.  It  cannot  be  solved  by  the  United 
Nations.  It  urgently  requires  American  en- 
gagement and  American  leadership.  It  also 
needs  EXiropean  and  Japainese  help,  as  well 


as  the  co-operation  of  the  oil  producers  and 
the  non-oil  developing  countries. 

CREDIT  CREATES  TRADE,  TRADE  SECURES  CREDIT 

The  world's  bankers  have  not  just  made 
the  tremendous  upswing  in  the  world  econo- 
my since  the  second  world  war  possible, 
they  have  also  played  a  decisive  part  in 
shaping  it.  But  in  the  past  ten  years  inter- 
national banking  has  become  more  compre- 
hensive and  more  important  than  anyone 
expected.  Without  the  devastating  conse- 
quences of  the  two  oil  price  explosions  the 
commercial  banks  would  not  now  be  playing 
such  a  key  role  in  the  world  economy. 

Banking,  both  nationally  and  Internation- 
ally, depends  on  trust.  It  would  be  dreadful 
if  the  trust  were  to  evaporate  just  when  it  is 
most  urgently  needed.  In  the  1930s  there 
were  far-reaching  chains  of  bank  crises 
which  set  off  major  tremors  in  the  world 
economy.  The  major  states  have  learnt 
their  lessons.  They  have  introduced  strict 
criteria  for  bank  liquidity  and  solvency  and 
increased  the  protection  available  to  deposi- 
tors. Up  to  the  1970s  all  was  calm.  Not  even 
the  collatise  of  the  private  banks  Franklin 
National  and  Herstatt  sparked  off  a  general 
crisis  of  confidence,  because  the  two  central 
banks  and  the  two  govemmente  intervened 
fast. 

But  now  the  picture  has  changed  com- 
pletely. Poland,  Ambrosiano  and  Mexico 
each  have  their  own  history.  But  together 
they  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  that  many 
commercial  banks  In  the  1970s  overdid  their 
intemational  lending  and  that  central 
banks  and  govemmente  have  neglected 
their  supervisory  functions  and  left  their 
role  as  "lenders  of  last  resort"  unclear.  It 
would  be  wrong  to  conclude  from  these  ex- 
amples that  the  international  banking  and 
finance  system  is  unable  to  cope  with  the 
difficult  problems  which  the  current  world 
economic  situation  has  imposed  on  it.  But 
everybody— central  banks,  govemmente. 
International  organizations  and  private 
creditor  banks— will  have  to  pull  in  the  same 
direction. 

The  first  priority  is  to  prevent  a  break  in 
the  international  credit  chains.  The  banks' 
foreign  loans  are  concentrated  on  a  few  de- 
veloping countries.  The  individual  country 
risk  is  correspondingly  high  in  relation  to 
the  banks'  own  capital;  for  example,  loans 
by  American  banks  to  Brazilian  and  Mexi- 
can borrowers  alone  account  for  around  two 
thirds  of  all  American  banks'  own  capital. 

If  the  banks  had  to  write  off  debte  of  this 
size,  their  own  solvency  would  be  at  risk. 
But  as  long  as  they  are  all  prepared  to  re- 
schedule the  debte  if  the  borrowers  have 
trouble  paying,  this  is  unlikely  to  happen. 
So  it  is  much  more  likely  that  there  will  be 
partial  write-offs  at  work— perhaps  spread 
over  longer  periods.  Various  administrative 
or  legal  devices  could  be  conceived  to  pre- 
vent tin  erosion  of  the  banks'  own  funds. 

Of  course  each  individual  bank  remains 
responsible  for  ite  own  liquidity  and  solven- 
cy. However,  the  actual  or  perceived  In- 
crease in  country  risks  in  1982  caused  under- 
standable but  dangerous  restraint  in  inter- 
national banking.  There  was  nervousness  in 
inter-bank  transactions  as  well.  But  the 
IMF  and  the  Bank  for  International  Settle- 
mente  have  so  far  warded  off  every  crisis  in 
a  series  of  first-class  fire-brigade  actions. 

The  IMP  will  continue  to  play  a  key  role 
as  the  only  body  which  can  impose  econom- 
ic policy  conditions  on  ite  members  when 
making  loans.  The  commercial  banks  cannot 
do  that.  In  the  1970's  even  wealthy  industri- 
al countries  such  as  Britain  and  Italy  have 
had  to  put  up  with  conditions  imposed  by 


the  IMP.  Only  such  conditions  can  ensure 
that  countries  with  balance-of-paymente  dif- 
ficulties will  put  their  house  in  order. 

But  the  conditions  must  be  realistic.  We 
cannot  ask  all  countries  simultaneously  to 
tighten  their  belte,  cut  back  imports  and  in- 
crease exporte.  That  would  cause  a  drastic 
reduction  in  world  trade,  and  the  figures 
would  not  add  up.  The  result  would  be  eco- 
nomic chaos,  probable  political  destabillza- 
tlon,  at  least  in  the  developing  countries 
concerned,  and  possibly  consequences  for 
the  east-west  balance. 

Of  course  the  debtor  countries,  the  bor- 
rowers from  the  IMP,  must  make  greater  ef- 
forts: many  ambitious  or  prestige  projects 
will  have  to  be  trimmed  or  put  off.  The 
most  important  task  is  to  ensure  domestic 
food  supplies.  Corruption  must  be  curbed, 
and  serious  efforte  are  needed  to  slow  down 
population  growth. 

The  World  Bank  and  the  BIS  in  Basle  also 
have  a  major  role  to  play  in  this  joint  effort. 
The  BIS  In  recent  months  has  provided  a 
large  amount  of  bridging  finance  ahead  of 
credlte  from  the  IMP;  this  has  calmed  nerv- 
ous creditor  banks.  I  can  imderstand  that 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  BIS  (the  heads 
of  the  major  European  central  banks)  are 
not  very  happy  about  these  rescue  oper- 
ations. But  the  BIS  is  doing  the  world  econ- 
omy a  great  service,  and  should  continue 
doing  it.  No  less  important  was  the  pressure 
the  IMP  put  on  the  commercial  banks  to 
Induce  them  to  prolong  maturities  and  pro- 
vide new  credit.  Nothing  would  have  been 
more  fatal  at  the  moment  than  a  contrac- 
tion of  international  lending.  Credit  creates 
trade,  trade  secures  credit. 

The  creditor  banks'  situation  today  is 
similar  to  that  of  many  companies  in  the 
world  slump  of  the  1930s,  when  they  were 
aU  trying  simultaneously  to  improve  their 
balance  sheete  by  making  staff  redundant, 
cutting  wages,  reducing  stocks  and  putting 
off  investmente.  This  was  bound  to  lead  to 
disaster.  That  is  why  there  is  no  alternative 
now  to  letting  the  developing  countries  have 
fresh  bank  credit.  I  entirely  agree  with  Wil- 
fried  Guth,  one  of  the  two  "speakers  of  the 
board"  of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  who  said  re- 
cently that  any  about-turn  by  the  banks 
would  be  a  "Bmning  policy  on  a  world 
scale." 

The  IMP  must  take  the  lead  here,  and  it 
must  have  the  funds  to  do  so.  I  therefore 
welcome  the  agreemente  made  in  the  past 
few  weeks  in  the  Group  of  Ten  and  the  IMF 
Interim  committee.  In  the  United  States 
these  agreemente  need  the  approval  of  Con- 
gress. A  long-drawn-out  domestic  tug-of-war 
at  this  point  would  be  dangerous.  It  would 
again  undermine  trust  in  America's  leader- 
ship. 

1  repeat:  credit  creates  trade,  trade  secures 
credit.  Major  developing  countries'  balance- 
of-paymente  problems  cannot  be  cured  If  we 
shut  our  markete  to  them.  In  many  respecte 
the  developing  countries  are  now  in  a  posi- 
tion similar  to  that  of  the  German  Reich  in 
the  1920s:  Germany  could  not  meet  ite  "re|>- 
aration"  paymente  because  the  allies  were 
not  prepared  to  tolerate  German  trade  sur- 
pluses. So  Germany  could  not  meet  ite  debt 
repaymente  and  lost  ite  credit-worthiness. 

A  large  part  of  the  international  lending 
business  today  is  too  short-term.  Over  the 
next  few  years  we  will  certainly  have  to  . 
turn  our  minds  to  things  we  now  consider 
unthinkable.  Annual  rescheduling,  as  prac- 
ticed now,  seems  to  me  much  too  short-term 
a  solution.  The  one-sided  shift  of  the  inter- 
est risk  to  the  developing  countries  is  not  a 
sensible  basis  for  solid  long-term  relations 
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between  debtors  and  creditora.  But  we  do 
need  more  stmble  relationa  between  debtors 
and  creditors.  One  option  is  to  prolong  or 
consolidate  the  external  debt  at  fixed  Inter- 
est rates.  The  oil  surplus  countries  too  will 
have  to  play  a  part  in  this.  Credit  relations 
between  creditor  and  debtor  countlres  must 
be  transparent  and  well  regulated.  This  re- 
quires an  tnformation  and  early  warning 
system  between  commercial  banks  which 
must  worli  in  close  co-operatl<m  with  the 
TifP  The  national  housing  banking  supervi- 
sory authorities  too  must  insist  on  intema- 
ttonally  consolidated  bank  balance  sheets 
and  full  transparency  in  international  lend- 
ing. 

Certainly  we  need  a  much  greater  degree 
of  international  co-operation,  in  which  the 
borderlines  between  private  and  public 
action  might  shift  Again  Henry  Kissinger  is 
right:  "The  current  global  economic  crisis  is 
too  grave  to  be  left  to  financial  experts."  I 
would  sar-  governments  must  not  leave  the 
future  of  the  world  credit  system  to  the 
managers  of  the  Euromarkets. 
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raoncnomsii:  bscafb  nrro  suicide 
The  more  traumatic  unemployment  be- 
comes, the  more  regional,  sectoral  and  na- 
tional protectionism  will  spread.  The  recent 
Oatt  ministerial  meeting  did  not  stop  the 
worldwide  march  into  protectionism.  The 
participants  considered  it  a  success  that  the 
conference  did  not  break  up,  although  the 
most  Important  subjects  were  not  even  on 
the  agenda.  What  I  particularly  have  in 
mind  here  is  the  fruitful  relaUonship  be- 
tween growth,  trade  and  credit.  This  is  in 
grave  danger  of  entering  a  vicious  circle.  I 
am  also  thinking  of  the  dangerous  relation- 
ship between  wrong  exchange  rates  and  pro- 
tectionism. 

A  particular  danger  is  the  growing  tenden- 
cy towards  bilaterallzation  of  trade  policy, 
for  instance  by  making  the  trade  balance 
between  two  countries  the  criterion  of 
whether  free  trade  between  these  two  coun- 
tries is  useful  or  damaging.  If  this  bad  habit 
spreads,  we  shall  soon  be  back  in  the  1930s. 
The  inventiveness  of  governments  in  curb- 
ing free  trade  appears  to  be  inexhaustible. 
The  worst  examples  are  the  agricultural 
markets:  the  European  community  and  the 
United  States  are  both  heavily  subsidizing 
agricultural  exports.  The  winner  in  this  sub- 
sidy race  wiU  be  the  Soviet  Union  if  it  can 
buy  our  butter  and  other  basic  foodstuffs 
more  cheaply  than  can  our  own  unem- 
ployed. 

Protectionist  measures  are  popular  at 
home;  they  can  apparently  be  justified  with 
the  argument  that  others  are  even  worse  of- 
fenders. In  fact  we  are  all  to  blame.  We 
must  not  let  ourselves  be  blinded  by  the  se- 
ductive powers  of  protectionist  argimients. 
Protectionism  will  not  create  jobs.  Even  the 
hope  that  it  will  protect  jobs  at  risk  is  illuso- 
ry; a  country  which  imports  less  must 
expect  boomerang  effects  on  its  own  ex- 
ports, so  jobs  are  lost  in  the  export  indus- 
tries. 

Protectionism  is  usually  just  an  attempt 
to  ease  the  symptoms,  not  cure  the  causes. 
The  steel  row  between  the  United  States 
and  the  European  community  was  settled 
last  autumn  when  the  European  suppliers 
undertook  to  exercise  self-restraint.  But 
that  did  not  tackle  the  causes:  the  dollar 
has  remained  overvalued  and  most  Europe- 
an steel  companies  are  still  getting  massive 
sUte  subsidies;  the  efficiency  of  American 
steel  companies  has  not  been  improved: 
worldwide  over-capacity  has  not  been  re- 
duced. The  young  steel-producing  coun- 
tries—Brazil,      South       Korea,       Nigeria, 


Taiwan— are  not  being  allowed  free  access  to 
the  world  market.  The  international  divi- 
sion of  labour  in  an  important  area  Is  being 
increasingly  paralyzed.  The  multilateral 
trade  system  has  become  largely  bilatera- 
Uxed.  Basic  trade  policy  Issues  raised  by  the 
European-American  steel  conflict  were  not 
resolved  by  the  relevant  authority.  Oatt. 

In  the  triangle  between  North  America, 
Japan  and  the  European  community  all  is 
not  weU  with  trade  poUcy.  In  the  farm 
sector  the  conflict  between  the  United 
States  and  the  European  community  is  get- 
ting worse.  The  United  SUtes  has  put  pres- 
sure on  Japan  to  extend  its  self-restraint 
agreements  for  motor  vehicles.  A  long  list  of 
Japanese  self-restraint  agreements  for  "sen- 
sitive products '  has  just  been  drawn  up  be- 
tween the  EEC  and  Japan.  Such  self-re- 
straint agreemenU  are  only  a  camouflage 
for  protectionism. 

The  minimum  requirement  is  a  formal 
binding  undertaking  by  the  seven  major  in- 
dustrial sUtes  not  to  impose  any  additional 
restrictions  on  trade  with  each  other  or 
with  third  countries  in  the  next  two  years. 
The  gradual  emasculation  of  the  open  mul- 
tilateral world  trading  system  will  lead  to  a 
controlled  economy,  and  block  growth  and 
employment.  Protectionism  strangles  the 
world  economy. 

A  point  for  countries  outside  the  Europe- 
an community:  when  the  European  commu- 
nity is  discussed  in  the  context  of  trade 
policy,  it  sounds  like  a  single  body  fully  ca- 
pable of  joint  action.  The  reality  is  differ- 
ent. The  European  community  no  longer 
has  the  motor  which  once  drove  it.  It  can  be 
said  to  have  a  joint  economic  policy  only 
with  considerable  provisos.  That  applies  not 
only  to  trade  policy  vis-a-vis  third  countries. 
It  also  applies  to  the  complete  absence  of  a 
joint  energy  or  transport  policy.  There  is  no 
economic  policy  mix  agreed  between  the 
member  governments.  The  cracks  in  the 
structure  cannot  be  plastered  over  with  in- 
stitutional tricks— the  plan  for  a  "European 
Act"  is  not  Intended  to  change  matters.  Ois- 
card  d'Estaing  and  I  proved  that  there  was 
another  way  when  we  created  the  European 
Monetary  System.  It  was  a  positive  Europe- 
an contribution  to  a  more  stable  world  ex- 
change rate  structure.  That  was  five  years 
ago.  Now  there  is  no  European  Initiative  of 
any  sort  to  overcome  the  world  economic 
crisis.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  yet  again:  in 
this  situation  the  leadership  has  to  come 
from  America. 


TWO  POWDKR  kegs:  OIL  AHD  miCLEAR  POWER 


The  prospect  of  falling  oil  prices  gives  rise 
to  hope  in  some  countries  and  concern  in 
others.  The  oil-producing  coimtries  inside 
and  outside  OPEC  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  their  prosperity  too  depends  on  other 
countries.  In  1979-80  they  tried  to  Increase 
their  prosperity  with  a  second  exorbitant  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  oil  at  the  expense  of 
consumers  in  north  and  south.  This  was  the 
main  cause  of  the  deep  world  recession.  Ulti- 
mately it  also  reduced  the  oil  countries'  rev- 
enues, often  resulting  in  drastic  cutbacks  in 
their  development  plans.  The  oil  countries 
too  now  have  to  accept  that  they  are  fully 
integrated  into  the  world  economy. 

The  present  oil  glut  is  raising  hopes  that, 
as  prices  in  consumer  countries  drop,  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problems  will  be  eased,  in- 
flation will  drop,  purchasing  power  will  be 
released  and  new  growth  impulses  will  be 
set  off.  The  fears  others  have  are  the 
mirror-image  of  these  hopes  because 
demand  in  the  oil-producing  countries  will 
drop  at  the  same  time,  debt  problems  will 


get  worse  for  some  of  them  and  this  in  turn 
will  hurt  the  tatematlonal  banking  system. 
Short-term  reactions  In  the  financial  mar- 
kets have  been  equally  ambiguous.  The 
mass  expulsion  of  foreigners  from  Nigeria 
provides  a  foretaste  of  the  human  suffering 
and  the  political  destablllzation  which  the 
world  crisis  might  cause.  A  drop  in  world  oil 
prices  would  certainly  be  desirable;  but  the 
more  drastically  oU  prices  fall  today,  the 
greater  the  likelihood  that  they  will  rise 
even  higher  again  later. 

Both  oU-produdng  and  oil-consuming 
countries  will  have  to  learn  that  violent 
fluctuatioiu  in  oU  prices  help  nobody  in  the 
longer  run.  Since  investment  in  energy 
takes  a  particularly  long  time  to  bear  fruit, 
short-term  breaks  bring  confusion  rather 
than  clarification.  The  world  Is  in  the 
middle  of  repeating  the  mistakes  of  1976-78 
when  energy  saving  and  efforts  to  open  up 
alternative  energy  sources  slowed  down  be- 
cause real  oil  prices  were  dropping  and  the 
OPEC  surpluses  dwindling.  In  fact  we 
should  have  learned  by  1979-80  that  secure 
energy  supplies  are  the  key  to  growth. 
Events  in  Iran  should  have  shown  how  vul- 
nerable the  oil  market  is.  It  U  all  the  more 
important  to  diversify  at  least  to  some 
extent  the  types  of  energy  we  use  and  our 
regional  sources. 

There  is  no  guaranteeing  the  internal  sta- 
bility of  many  states  in  the  Middle  East 
and— quite  apart  from  the  ever  latent  con- 
flict between  Israelis  and  Arabs— there  are 
open  rivalries  within  the  Islamic  camp.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  always  trying  to  extend  its 
power  in  this  area,  from  Afghanistan  to 
South  Yemen  and  Ethiopia. 

It  would  be  Irresponsible  to  regard  the  oil 
problem  as  solved  because  oil  prices  are  now 
dropping.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
demand  for  oil  will  rise  again.  Even  the 
slight  decline  in  the  real  price  of  oil  since 
mid-1981  has  caused  exploration  in  the 
United  States  to  decline.  Major  projects  to 
exploit  oil  shale  and  tar  sands  in  Canada 
have  been  scrapped.  European  plans  for 
large-scale  coal  gasification  and  liquidation 
suffered  the  same  fate.  Lower  energy 
demand  forecasts  have  slowed  down  the 
construction  of  nuclear  power  plants.  The 
same  applies  to  energy-saving  investment  in 
industry  and  private  households.  Altogether 
the  world  has  become  too  relaxed  about  ofl. 
The  temporary  drop  in  the  oil  price  is  mis- 
leading. The  oil  market  is  an  inadequate  ba- 
rometer. 

If  we  allow  coal  to  be  displaced,  we  will  in- 
crease our  future  vulnerabUity  to  blackmail. 
If  government  needs  to  give  more  of  a  lead 
anywhere,  it  is  in  the  energy  sector.  The 
lead  periods  are  too  long  and  the  risks  too 
great  to  rely  on  market  forces.  Of  course  in 
the  longer  term  prices  are  the  determining 
factor,  in  the  energy  sector  as  elsewhere, 
but  both  investors  and  consiuners  miist  gear 
themselves  to  long-term  prospects  and 
longer-term  price  developments. 

I  therefore  regard  it  as  legitimate  to  stabi- 
lize longer-term  price  expectations  with  a 
bundle  of  measures:  price  and  quantity 
agreements  between  oil-producing  and  oil- 
consuming  countries;  stabilization  of  con- 
sumer prices  for  oil  and  related  products 
through  taxes  or  levies;  public  aid  for  in- 
vestment in  alternative  energy  sources  and 
for  energy-saving  in  the  Industrial  consumer 
countries;  efforts  to  deversify  the  non-oil 
developing  coimtries'  energy  sources. 

All  this  requires  co-operation  between  oil- 
producer  and  oU-consuming  countries,  and 
co-operation  with  non-oU  developing  coun- 
tries. But  one  of  the  most  important  areas 


of  International  energy  policy  co-operation 
haa  not  so  far  been  discovered  at  all:  I  mean 
the  question  of  disposing  of  nuclear  waste 
aridng  from  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear 
power,  to  which  nobody  in  the  world  has  yet 
found  a  proper  solution. 

Two  methods  of  waste  disposal  are  in  use 
now:  either  reprocessing  it,  producing 
weapon-grade  Plutonium,  or  so-called  inter- 
mediate storage  (in  various  forms).  Many 
densely  populated  countries  have  no  scope 
for  storing  nuclear  waste  on  their  own  terri- 
tory. This  makes  them  dependent  politically 
and  in  energy  policy  terms  on  geographical- 
ly large  countries,  and  particularly  on  the 
nuclear  powers.  Moreover,  in  densely  popu- 
lated industrial  countries  the  unsolved  prob- 
lem of  nuclear  waste  increases  the  vehe- 
ment moral  rejection  of  nuclear  power  sta- 
tions—although this  overlooks  the  fact  that 
conventional  power  stations  are  a  major 
burden  on  the  natural  environment.  This  is 
why  an  international  energy  policy  must  in- 
clude an  international  agreement  on  nuclear 
waste  disposal.  It  is  an  important  supple- 
ment to  the  non-proliferation  treaty  which 
in  Article  4  expressly  guarantees  the  peace- 
ful use  of  nuclear  power  to  the  non-nuclear 
states.  Clearly,  in  hospitable  areas  in  the  far 
north  or  south  can  be  used  without  much 
difficulty  for  long-term  storage  and  later  re- 
covery. The  countries  in  question  should 
provide  contractual  help.  AlMve  all,  the  nu- 
clear states  must  agree  to  help  non-nuclear 
states  dispose  of  their  nuclear  waste. 

HEALTHY  SOUTH,  HEALTHY  NORTH 

The  Brandt  commission  has  just  produced 
a  report  entitled  "Common  Crisis".  The 
world  economic  crisis  is  affecting  everyone— 
regardless  of  the  colour  of  his  skin,  his 
income  and  his  region.  The  report  also  re- 
calls the  arms  race  and  points  out  that 
world  defense  spending  between  1979  and 
1982  has  risen  from  $450  billion  to  $650  bU- 
Uon. 

This  double  world  crisis  is  affecting  not 
only  relations  l>etween  north  and  south,  but 
also  relations  between  south  and  south  and 
between  east  and  west.  The  common  crisis 
extends  far  beyond  the  traditional  field  of 
north-south  relations. 

What  used  to  be  called  the  "third  world" 
has  not  been  a  homogeneous  group  for  some 
time.  Next  to  the  Opec  countries  there  are 
countries  on  the  threshold  of  Industrialtea- 
tlon,  such  as  Brazil  and  Mexico.  Behind 
them  are  countries  still  in  the  early  phase 
of  industrialization,  like  Kenya.  And  finally 
there  are  a  large  number  of  countries,  like 
Bangladesh,  which  the  United  Nations  clas- 
sifies as  "least  developed  countries". 

In  these  circumstances  there  can  be  no 
uniform  remedy  for  all  the  problems  of  the 
south.  For  the  threshold  countries  it  is  cer- 
tainly more  important  to  keep  our  markets 
and  credit  lines  open  than  to  increase  devel- 
opment aid.  Opec  countries  with  a  low  ab- 
sorption capacity  need  to  pursue  other  poli- 
cies than  populous  oil  countries  pursue.  The 
least  developed  countries  are  undoubtedly 
the  worst  hit  by  the  world  recession.  Their 
most  urgent  need  Is  for  an  Increase  in  offi- 
cial development  aid. 

Our  foreign  policy  interests  too  must  be 
directed  to  maintaining  economic  and  social 
stability  in  the  developing  countries.  But  it 
would  be  fatal  if  a  rising  nimiber  of  western 
countries  were  to  judge  development  aid 
only  in  terms  of  the  east-west  conflict.  Ideo- 
logical criteria  are  no  help  in  the  north- 
south  conflict.  We  would  not  be  doing  our- 
selves a  favour  if  we  gave  the  states  in  the 
south  the  impression  that  they  were  only 
pawns  on  a  chessboard  of  hegemonlst  inter- 


ests. Social  and  economic  conflicts  in  devel-. 
oping  countries  caimot  be  solved  by  mllitwy 
aid  or  political  intervention. 

A  Journalist  recently  reported  that  Mr. 
George  Shultz,  the  American  secretary  of 
state,  put  greater  weight  on  economic  ques- 
tions than  did  his  predecessor  "as  though  to 
suggest  that  problems  such  as  debt,  refi- 
nancing, trade  deficits  and  commodity 
prices  cause  more  woe  than  communist  sub- 
version and  other  more  traditional  state  de- 
partment concerns".  Shultz  is  right.  The  de- 
veloping countries  themselves  do  hold  some 
of  the  keys,  but  the  present  world  economic 
situation  will  undo  even  their  l>est  efforts. 
They  need  help. 

Of  course  this  must  include  direct  private 
investment,  joint  ventures  and  so  on.  But 
the  "private  sector"  will  not  be  able  to  solve 
all  the  problems  alone.  In  our  countries  the 
state  did  not  stand  idly  by  either  in  the 
early  phase  of  economic  development.  The 
developing  countries'  govermnents  must  im- 
prove the  climate  for  private  investment. 
But  it  would  be  illusory  to  expect  that  in 
the  middle  of  a  world  recession  our  compa- 
nies' propensity  to  invest  would  be  enough 
to  ensure  massive  investment  at  home  as 
well  as  in  the  developing  countries. 

Oovemments  cannot  afford  to  neglect  the 
decline  in  raw  material  prices.  It  is  one  of 
the  main  causes  of  the  current  difficulties. 
These  difficulties  would  lie  eased  If  there 
were  a  worldwide  system  to  stabilize  export 
earnings  along  the  lines  of  the  Stabex 
system  which  the  EEC  has  agreed  on  with  a 
number  of  developing  countries  in  Africa, 
the  Caribbean  and  the  Pacific. 

I  have  l}een  advocating  such  a  system  for 
many  years,  because  I  basically  regard  stabi- 
lising a  developing  country's  export  earn- 
ings from  raw  materials  as  more  reasonable 
than  attempts  to  stabilize  market  prices  for 
each  individual  raw  material.  The  German 
federal  goverrunent  put  forward  a  proposal 
of  this  kind  for  international  discussions  in 
1978.  Unfortunately  It  was  not  taken  up.  It 
Is  time  to  raise  the  proposal  again. 

It  Is  true  that  the  lives  of  many  people  in 
the  developing  countries  depend  on  a 
healthy  world  economy  and  on  western  aid 
of  all  kinds.  But  it  is  equally  true  that  living 
standards  and  employment  in  the  western 
economies  depend  on  a  healthy  world  econo- 
my including  the  south.  The  rescheduling  of 
developing  countries'  debts  has  clearly 
shown  that  their  wellbeing  is  our  wellbeing. 

The  greatest  current  ot>stacle  to  the  long- 
term  economic  health  of  the  south  remains 
txtpulation  growth.  When  I  was  at  school, 
there  were  2  billion  people  in  the  world: 
when  I  was  chancellor,  there  were  4  billion; 
by  the  year  2000  there  will  be  more  than  6 
billion.  Demographers  say  that  between  the 
year  2020  and  2040  the  figure  could  rise  to 
between  8  billion  and  10  billion.  Nobody  has 
convincingly  shown  that  the  earth's  re- 
sources can  cope  with  this  kind  of  popula- 
tion explosion. 

I  believe  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  doubt 
whether  the  hoped-for  further  slowdown  in 
population  growth  will  materialise,  and 
quickly  enough.  Govenunents,  churches  and 
religious  communities  bear  a  special  respon- 
sibility here.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  popu- 
lation growth  from  the  question  of  living 
standards.  But  the  example  of  China  pro- 
vides food  for  thought.  With  the  aid  of 
birth  control,  China  is  managing  to  fed  its 
people  from  Its  own  resources.  Takeo 
Pukuda  Is  right:  the  relationship  between 
population  growth  and  development  is  be- 
coming a  world  problem— but  it  is  not  just  a 
socioeconomic  problem. 


THE  UimXASAHT  BURDEIf  OP  LEADERSHIP 

Let  me  close  with  five  theses: 

1.  the  safety  of  the  west  is  at  risk  in  two 
ways  at  present:  from  the  increase  in  ten- 
sion and  the  arms  race  between  east  and 
west  and  from  the  danger  of  a  sustained 
world  economic  crisis.  If  the  western  indus- 
trial countries'  governments  do  not  manage 
to  boost  confidence  in  their  abUlty  to  cope 
with  this  double  crisis,  there  might  be  politi- 
cal destabilization.  I  feel  that  the  more  im- 
pressing talks  is  to  prevent  the  present 
world  recession  from  turning  Into  a  world 
depression.  That  should  be  the  first  item  on 
the  agenda  of  the  next  summit  meeting.  If 
the  Williamsburg  simmiit  does  not  restore 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  major  indus- 
trial countries  to  master  their  economic 
problems,  there  will  not  be  enough 
strength,  either,  to  cope  with  the  dangerous 
problems  between  east  and  west. 

2.  Domestic  and  parliamentary  debate  in 
our  countries  is  systematically  underesti- 
mating the  international  dimension  of  our' 
economic  problems.  All  our  constituencies 
are  at  home;  all  oppositions  are  inclined  to 
blame  their  Immediate  predecessors. 

No  reasonable  person  would  deny  that  all 
the  industrial  countries  have  some  home- 
made problems,  but  if  the  world  economy  is 
in  disarray,  no  country  can  be,  or  remain,  an 
island  of  stability.  It  is  an  mistake  to  believe 
that  juiy  govenunent  can  pursue  whatever 
economic  policy  seems  domestically  expedi- 
ent without  regard  for  other  countries. 

The  world's  economic  interdependence 
had  never  been  greater  than  it  is  this 
decade.  It  has  never  l>een  more  necessary  to 
make  sure  that  economic  policies  comple- 
ment each  other  and  are  internationally 
compatible.  Never  has  co-operation  been  as 
necessary  as  today.  Just  as  democracies 
cannot  keep  going  without  a  general  consen- 
sus about  the  rules,  the  world  economy 
cannot  survive  without  agreement  on  the 
rules  of  the  game  and  the  distribution  of 
roles. 

3.  Co-operation  between  North  America, 
Japan  and  the  EEC  is  essential  for  a 
healthy  world  economy.  If  only  because  of 
their  economic  might.  If  co-operation  does 
not  work  In  this  triangle,  then  it  will  cer- 
tainly not  work  in  the  very  much  more  diffi- 
cult polygon  of  the  world  economy  which 
includes  the  other  OECD  countries,  the 
OiJec  countries,  the  Comecon  countries,  the 
threshold  countries  and  the  other  non-oil 
developing  countries.  Trilateral  co-operation 
must  set  an  example  to  all. 

4.  Neither  trilateral  co-operation  nor 
worldwide  co-operation  is  Imaginable  at 
present  without  American  leadership.  That 
applies  not  only  to  the  world's  economic 
crisis  but  also  to  its  political  crisis.  Until 
now  the  temptation  to  pursue  American  iso- 
lationism has  alternated  with  the  tempta- 
tion to  pursue  American  hegemony.  Many 
Americans  find  It  a  burden  to  have  to  carry 
responsibility  for  the  whole  world.  Many 
Europeans  find  it  disagreeable  to  have  to  ac- 
commodate American  wishes  or  even  orders. 

Leadership  among  the  free  and  sovereign 
states  of  the  west  cannot  consist  of  instruc- 
tions and  orders,  neither  in  the  political  nor 
in  the  military  nor  In  the  economic  field.  It 
must  be  based  on  discussion,  questions  and 
answers,  new  questions  and  new  answers  It 
must  be  based  on  the  principle  of  "give  and 
take". 

Economic  strength,  as  well  as  political  and 
military  power,  predestines  the  United 
States  to  take  the  lead.  That  is  how  Tokyo 
sees  it  and  that  is  how  the  Europeans  see  it. 
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though  often  reluctantly.  The  vitality  and 
the  generosity  of  the  American  nation, 
which  is  very  young  compared  with  Europe- 
an and  Ji^Muiese  history,  makes  this  easier. 
America  must  know:  if  it  fails  in  ite  econom- 
ic leadership,  it  may  lose  iU  political  leader- 
ship as  weU. 

5.  If  the  western  world  accepts  American 
leadership,  it  has  to  have  confidence  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  American  president.  It 
must  trust  the  elected  bodies  and  people  at 
the  head  of  America's  democracy.  This  trust 
must  not  be  dissipated  by  loose  talk  and 
hasty  action. 

America  must  not  give  the  Europeans  the 
mistaken  impression  that,  economically  or 
militarily.  It  wants  to  put  the  squeeze  on  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  other  communist 
states.  The  Ehiropeans  know  that  this  Is  not 
poflsible.  They  know  the  capacity  of  the 
Russian  people  to  suffer,  and  they  know  the 
uncommon  readiness  of  communist  dictator- 
ships to  call  on  their  peoples'  capacity  to 
suffer.  Europe  wants  balance  and  Europe 
wants  peace  through  balance.  Europe  wants 
economic  health  and  social  peace— no 
matter  whether  the  political  leaders  are  of 
conservative,  liberal  or  social  democratic 
hue. 

The  Eluropeans  have  recognised  the  need 
for  close  co-operation.  But  their  own  at- 
tempt in  the  shape  of  the  EEC  has  not  de- 
veloped sufficient  strength  to  form  a  centre 
of  leadership.  That  is  not  a  cause  for  shame 
or  guilt.  America  should  cease  to  accuse 
Europe  of  lack  of  vitality.  Europe  should 
cease  to  accuse  America  of  its  size.  The  time 
has  come  for  joint  action. 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  for- 
tune; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  In  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat. 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it 

serves. 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

[From  the  Economist.  Apr.  23. 19831 

Thk  Need  for  a  Global  Strategy 

(By  C.  Fred  Bergsten  and  Lawrence  R. 

Klein) 

(Mr.  Bergsten  and  Professor  Klein  use  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania's  model  of  the 
world  economy  to  support  their  argument 
-  that  some  concerted  economic  stimulation 
would  boost  employment,  and  reduce  the 
dangers  of  protectionism  and  debt,  without 
rekindling  inflation.) 

Four  major  problems  continue  to  bedevil 
the  world  economy.  Unemployment  remains 
at  record  postwar  levels  and  will  decline 
very  slowly  even  under  the  most  optimistic 
of  current  recovery  scenarios.  The  interna- 
tional debt  crisis  still  looms  over  both  the 
world's  banking  system  and  the  recovery 
itself.  The  world  trading  system  continues 
to  erode  under  a  proliferation  of  new  import 
barriers  and  export  subsidies.  Severe  ex- 
change-rate misalignments  persist,  distort- 
ing economic  structures  and  fostering  pro- 
tectionist pressures  particularly  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

In  this  sense,  little  has  changed  since 
Helmut  Schmidt  wrote  so  forcefully  in  The 
Economist  on  February  26th.  There  has 
been  absolutely  no  response  to  his  call  for 
"a  joint  economic  policy  offensive"  among 
the  major  countries  or  an  assertion  of 
American  leadership  to  avoid  the  "great 
danger  ...  of  slid[ingl  into  a  long  depres- 
sion". 

Indeed,  there  seems  even  less  inclination 
now  than  earlier  to  pursue  such  prescrip- 
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tlons.  The  modest  signs  of  upturn  in  Amer- 
ica. West  Germany  and  Britain  have  appar- 
ently shunted  to  the  sidelines  most  initia- 
tives for  new  national  measures  to  assure  re- 
covery, let  alone  a  coordinated  international 
approach.  The  success  of  the  emergency 
measures  taken  to  cope  with  the  first  wave 
of  the  debt  crisis  seems  to  have  fostered 
confidence  that  the  worst  is  behind  us  In 
this  account.  All  governments  seem  recon- 
ciled to.  If  not  enthusiastic  about,  their  ad 
hoc  approach  to  each  successive  trade  prob- 
lem (though  each  chips  away  a  bit  more  at 
the  open  regime  of  the  past).  And  America's 
government,  through  Mr.  Martin  Feldstein, 
has  now  proclaimed  that  substantial  dollar 
overvaluation,  the  most  extreme  of  the  cur- 
rency problems  is  desirable  under  current 
circumstances  and  may  remain  with  us  "for 
several  years  to  come." 

WHY  THE  MALAISE 

There  are  four  possible  explanations  for 
this  state  of  affairs.  One  is  that  officials 
throughout  the  world  genuinely  believe 
that  a  sustained  recovery  will  ensue  on  the 
basis  of  present  circumstances  and  policies. 
The  decline  in  the  world  price  of  oil.  which 
might  yet  have  some  way  to  go,  will  certain- 
ly help.  So  for  most  of  the  world  will  the  de- 
terioration in  the  current  |}alance  of  pay- 
mente  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the  oil  ex- 
porters, which  taken  together  will  approach 
a  cumulative  $150  billion  between  1981  and 
1983 

This  view  might  be  right,  but  the  odds  are 
heavily  against  it.  Real  interest  rates 
remain  quite  high  throughout  the  world 
and  seem  likely  to  stay  there  so  long  as 
American  budget  deficits  continue  to  be 
large.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  envisage  a 
substantial  recovery  in  private  investment, 
and  hence  a  sustainable  recovery,  in  such 
circumstances.  Even  a  pick-up  In  consumer 
demand  will  be  sharply  constrained  by  the 
high  cost  of  credit.  High  interest  rates  will 
maintain  heavy  pressure  on  debtor  coun- 
tries and  firms,  and  could  sustain  the  cur- 
rency misalignments  for  some  time.  There 
will  be  an  inventory  correction  and  a  re- 
bound from  the  depths  of  late  1982.  to  be 
sure,  but  it  is  quite  a  gamble  to  extrapolate 
from  there  to  a  recovery  which  is  strong 
enough  to  reduce  unemployment  signifi- 
cantly and  provide  a  basis  for  resolving  the 
problems  of  debt  and  protectionism. 

A  second  explanation  Is  that  authorities 
actually  prefer  a  slow  recovery,  on  the  view 
that  It  might  prove  more  sustainable  and 
less  likely  to  relgnlte  Inflation,  to  the  more 
rapid  expansion  typical  of  post-recessionary 
periods. 

Again,  such  a  view  is  understandable,  but 
the  risks  are  also  acute.  Growth  of  3%  or 
less  would  not  even  dent  unemployment 
levels,  and  the  problems  of  political  stability 
suggested  by  both  Mr.  Henry  Kissinger  and 
the  recent  riots  In  Sao  Paulo  could  be  quick- 
ly upon  us.  The  protectionism  or  debt  crises 
might  explode  into  trade  wars  or  a  wave  of 
repudiations.  Moreover,  such  events— or 
even  the  fact  that  the  languid  pace  might 
stall  out  before  achieving  lasting  momen- 
tum—could bring  on  the  third  leg  of  a 
"triple  dip  recession"  or  even  the  world  de- 
pression feared  by  Helmut  Schmidt. 

Third,  there  is  a  tendency  throughout  the 
world  to  rely  heavUy  on  recovery  in  the 
United  States  to  lift  everyone  back  to  (at 
least  modest)  prosperity.  Unfortunately, 
such  a  strategy  is  unlikely  to  work.  In  1977- 
78,  even  a  vigorous  American  recovery  failed 
to  impart  significant  growth  to  others.  In 
the  best  of  times,  a  5%  expansion  of  the 
American  economy  generates  only  a  1%  in- 


crease in  the  rest  of  the  OECD.  And  there 
are  reasons  to  doubt  the  strength  and  per- 
haps even  the  sustalnabUity  of  America's 
present  recovery.  One  particular  problem  is 
the  likely  rise  in  the  current  overseas  deficit 
in  1983  to  at  least  $40  billion,  three  times 
the  previous  record.  In  addition  to  dampen- 
ing the  recovery,  this  will  bring  the  strong 
possibility  of  new  protectionist  measures 
and  limit  still  further  this  source  of  stimu- 
lus to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Fourth,  authorities  may  take  the  view 
that  there  is  nothing  they  can  do  anyway. 
Monetary  policy  has  allegedly  been  Immobi- 
lised; either  Increases  or  decreases  In  the 
growth  of  the  monetary  aggregates  are  said 
to  be  likely  to  push  interest  rates  upward. 
Everybody  has  "large"  budget  deficits'  fur- 
ther fiscal  stimulus  is  thus  "Impossible",  but 
substantial  cuts  in  those  deficits  would  also 
be  unwise  because  they  would  jeopardise 
the  recovery.  Incomes  policies  have  been 
•discredited".  National  pressures  are  said  to 
be  too  great  to  permit  new  trade  or  currency 
initiatives  at  the  International  level. 

Concern  over  these  constraints  is  under- 
standable, but  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to 
draw  the  conclusion  that  nothing  can  be 
done.  Indeed,  the  effective  crisis  responses 
of  the  past  eight  months  show  once  more 
that  answers  do  exist  to  major  problems 
confronting  the  world  economy  and  that 
governments  can  move  together  to  resolve 
them.  The  more  ambitious  efforts  of  earlier 
times,  such  as  those  adopted  at  the  Bonn 
summit  In  1978,  support  the  same  view. 

AN  ALTERMATIVE  PROPOSAL 

In  late  1982,  the  Institute  for  Internation- 
al Economics  in  Washington  published  a 
statement  by  26  leading  economists  from  14 
countries,  outlining  a  programme  which 
could  provide  an  effective  response  to  cur- 
rent needs.  The  group  included  the  authors, 
economists  from  different  schools  of 
thought  such  as  Mr.  Rimmer  de  Vries  of 
Morgan  Guaranty  and  Mr.  Lester  Thurow 
of  MIT,  and  former  cabinet  ministers  such 
as  Mr.  Karl  Schiller  from  Germany,  Mr. 
Saburo  Oklta  from  Japan  and  Mr.  Mario  Sl- 
monsen  from  Brazil.  Its  report  laid  out  a  de- 
taUed  programme,  quite  similar  to  the  pro- 
posals made  by  Chancellor  Schmidt  in  The 
Economist,  through  which  the  major  indus- 
trial countries,  working  together,  could 
ensure  a  sustainable  world  recovery  and  re- 
solve the  global  problems  of  debt,  protection 
and  currency  misalignments. 

These  prop)osals  stressed  three  central 
themes:  (a)  the  adoption  of  new  expansion- 
ary measures  by  five  of  the  major  countries 
(the  United  States,  Japan,  West  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom.  Canada)  and  some  of 
the  smaller  nations  In  a  position  to  do  so.  in 
the  light  of  their  sharp  reductions  in  infla- 
tion and  viable  external  positions;  (b)  tailor- 
ing of  these  measures  to  minimise  the  risk 
of  rekindling  inflationary  concerns;  and  (c) 
international  co-ordination  among  the  na- 
tional measures,  both  in  their  thrust  and  In 
policy  composition.  Such  a  strategy  remains 
at  least  equally  relevant  today. 

The  most  important  policy  step  is  to 
reduce  interest  rates  by  at  least  two  percent- 
age points  in  the  United  States.  This  would 
require  large  cuts  in  the  outyear  budget 
deficits,  and  the  maintenance  of  substantial 
growth  in  the  money  supply  for  a  further 
temporary  period  before  dropping  back  to 
lower  rates  for  the  longer  run.  Other  coun- 
tries should  then  match  the  American  inter- 
est rate  cuts,  fully  or  partially. 

As  regards  fiscal  policy,  Japan,  West  Ger- 
many and  the  United  Kingdom  are  all  in  a 


position  to  expand.  In  Germany  and  Japan, 
this  Is  possible  because  of  high  savings  rates 
and  the  large  cyclical  component  of  their 
current  budget  deficits.  In  Britain,  fiscal  re- 
expansion  would  be  a  reaction  to  the  exces- 
sive tightening  which  occurred  during  IMO- 
83. 

The  quantitative  impact  of  such  a  pro- 
gramme has  been  estimated  through 
Project  LINK,  a  model  of  the  world  econo- 
my maintained  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania which  provides  a  consistently  interre- 
lated system  of  existing  macroeconomic 
models  from  18  OECD  countries,  eight  cen- 
trally planned  economies  and  four  regional 
groupings  of  developing  countries.  The  spe- 
cific American  policy  changes  include  a  re- 
duction of  almost  $100  billion  in  the  budget 
deficit  by  1986  and  growth  of  M.  through 
1983  at  the  pace  of  the  last  six  months, 
dropping  to  5-8%  thereafter.  The  resulting 
decline  of  two  percentage  points  In  Ameri- 
ca's short-term  Interest  rates  Is  matched  by 
Britain's  and  Canada's,  with  rates  in  other 
OECD  countries  dropping  by  smaller 
amounts.  The  required  fiscal  expansion  in 
Japan,  CJermany  and  Britain  Is  equal  to 
2Vt%  of  present  real  government  spending. 

The  result  would  be  to  raise  the  level  of 
economic  activity  by  1986.  from  where  it 
would  otherwise  be.  by  2^4-3%  in  the  United 
States  and  Germany;  by  lV^-2%  in  Canada. 
Japan,  and  Italy;  and  by  V^-1%  in  France 
and  Britain.  In  the  first  year  of  the  pro- 
gramme. Germany  and  Britain  would  re- 
ceive the  largest  boost;  the  gains  would  be 
roughly  similar  among  the  seven  summit 
countries  in  the  second  year,  with  the  major 
impetus  in  North  America  coming  in  1985- 
86.  As  a  result  of  the  programme,  the  model 
suggests  that  unemployment  rates  would 
drop  sharply  over  the  three-year  period  In 
the  United  States  (1.7  percentage  points,  or 
about  2m  workers)  and  Canada,  very  rapidly 
in  1983  in  the  United  Kingdom  (1.2  points), 
and  significantly  in  most  of  the  other  coun- 
tries as  well— although  the  heavy  structural 
component  of  unemployment  limits  the 
gains  in  most  of  continental  Europe,  except- 
ing West  Germany  where  the  rate  should 
faU  by  almost  a  full  1%. 

ESTIMATED  IMPAa  OF  CONCERTED  EXPANSION 
PROGRAMME 
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The  model  suggests  that  annual  growth 
rates  would  rise  by  Vi-1%  in  most  of  the 
major  countries  in  most  years  to  1986.  Over- 
all OECD  growth  is  pushed  above  3%,  al>out 
the  maximum  one  could  envisage  without 
policy  changes— a  critical  threshold  In  terms 
of  reducing  unemployment  and  stimulating 
enough  trade  expansion  to  handle  the  debt 
and  protection  problems.  About  60%  of  the 


impetus  comes  from  the  reduction  in  inter- 
est rates,  about  40%  from  the  direct  impact 
of  fiscal  expansion 

Moreover,  as  usual,  world  trade  is  stimu- 
lated substantially  more  than  OECD 
growth— over  twice  as  much  during  1983-85. 
This  provides  an  important  spur  to  exports 
from  the  developing  countries,  enabling 
them  to  expand  their  foreign-exchange 
earnings  and  thus  become  t>etter  able  to 
service  their  debt.  The  decline  in  interest 
rates  reduces  the  cost  of  their  debt  service, 
so  the  programme  should  help  considerably 
to  limit  the  risk  of  renewed  financial  crises. 

Similarly,  the  trade  pick-up  would  help  to 
counter  protectionism  by  providing  more 
rapidly  growing  markets  for  all  nations. 
thereby  limiting  pressures  to  restrain  im- 
ports. So  of  course  would  faster  growth  and 
lower  levels  of  unemployment.  And  the 
changes  in  the  direction  and  mix  of  policies 
in  the  key  countries  would  push  exchange 
rates  in  the  desired  direction,  reducing  the 
pressures  to  restrict  trade  in  countries  with 
overvalued  currencies  (notably  the  United 
SUtes). 

We  estimate  that  these  gains  can  be 
achieved  without  rekindling  inflation.  Nei- 
ther constuner  price  indexes  nor  gnp  defla- 
tors change  noticeably  as  a  result  of  the 
package.  The  group's  specific  policy  propos- 
als were  designed  to  secure  such  a  result:  a 
one-shot  growth  in  the  money  supply  fol- 
lowed by  a  return  to  lower  rates  of  expan- 
sion, "front-end  loading"  of  fiscal  increases 
with  offsetting  receipts  coming  later,  raising 
government  spending  via  one-shot  public  in- 
frastructure Investments  rather  than  larger 
transfer  payments  (which  aire  hard  to  cut 
back  in  the  future).  But  the  result  derives 
largely  from  the  underlying  macroeconomic 
situation:  the  continuing  high  levels  of  un- 
employment and  capacity  underutilisation 
should  preserve  continuing  wage  modera- 
tion, while  a  pick-up  in  output  generates  cy- 
clical productivity  gains. 

Such  a  new  global  macroeconomic  strate- 
gy would  improve  the  prospects  for  resolv- 
ing the  distinctly  international  aspects  of 
the  ciurent  situation.  However,  it  alone 
would  not  be  sufficient.  New  forms  of  co-op- 
eration will  be  needed  to  avoid  the  periodic 
onset  of  severe  currency  misalignments,  per- 
haps through  the  adoption  of  a  "target 
zone"  system  under  which  countries  con- 
tinuously monitor  the  course  of  exchange 
rates  against  agreed  norms  which  mirror  un- 
derlying competitive  conditions  and  take 
policy  steps  as  needed  to  keep  rates  from  di- 
verging too  far  from  these  norms. 

The  history  of  trade  poUcy  reveals  that  It 
proceeds  very  much  like  a  bicycle,  falling 
over  in  the  face  of  protectionist  pressures 
imless  It  Is  moving  forward  toward  further 
liberalisation.  This  suggests  that  a  major 
new  "round"  will  be  needed  for  the  1980s 
just  as  the  Kennedy  and  Tokyo  rounds 
helped  preserve  the  system  against  seeming- 
ly intracUble  forces  in  the  1960s  and  1970s. 

The  financial  crisis  may  not  finally  yield 
without  a  major  restructuring  of  the  out- 
standing debt.  Our  public  international  in- 
stitutions, the  World  Bank  as  well  as  the 
IMF.  will  probably  need  to  play  proportion- 
ately larger  roles  to  compensate  for  the  pre- 
sumed cutback  in  the  growth  of  private 
bank  loans  in  financing  future  Idc  current 
account  deficits.  And  Helmut  Schmidt  may 
be  right  In  asking  for  an  International  com- 
modity agreement  to  sUbillse  the  world 
price  of  oil. 

THX  nfPERATTVE  OP  (X>-OROIlf  ATIOIf 

The  linchpin  of  this  entire  effort,  howev- 
er, is  co-ordination  among  the  major  indus- 


trial countries.  Recent  history  suggesU  that 
no  country  is  now  able  to  expand  alone  in  a 
stagnant  world  economy:  even  the  United 
SUtes  was  unable  to  do  in  1977-78,  let  alone 
France  In  1981  or  Mexico  in  1982.  History 
also  suggests  that  co-ordination  could  help 
avoid  excessive  policy  responses,  like  the  in- 
flationary blow-off  of  the  early  19708  and 
the  deep  recent  recession.  The  wait  for  au- 
tonomous market  forces  to  promote  lasting 
expansion  has  been  shown  to  be  extremely 
risky— witness  the  dashed  hopes  in  many 
countries  in  1978  and  vlrtuaUy  everywhere 
in  1980. 

The  policy  paralysis  is  likely  to  be  broken 
in  some  countries  only  if  they  see  prospecU 
for  similar  movement  elsewhere.  Otherwise 
they  must  fear  that  their  own  efforts  will 
mainly  produce  a  deteriorating  trade  bal- 
ance and  currency.  Confidence,  which  may 
be  the  key  Ingredient  most  lacking  in  the 
present  recovery,  could  be  greatly  enhanced 
if  there  were  a  sense  of  firm  and  effective 
global  response  to  the  problems  of  the  day. 
It  is  much  more  likely  that  the  debt,  trade, 
exchange-rate  and  other  "purely  interna- 
tional" problems  will  be  set  right  if  they  are 
addressed  In  the  context  of  a  coordinated 
response  to  global  growth  and 
macroeconomic  needs— rather  than  left  in 
cubbyholes  assigned  to  national  bureaucra- 
cies and  international  organisations  with 
narrow  mandates,  and  susceptible  to  the  na- 
tionalistic pressures  which  always  flourish 
in  the  absence  of  a  clear  lead  from  the  au-' 
thorities  to  see  local  problems  in  an  un- 
wieldy, but  essential,  global  framework. 

A  summit  meeting  is  a  natural  event 
through  which  to  devise  and  launch  such  a 
programme,  as  has  actually  happened  once 
or  twice  in  the  past.  Unfortunately,  there  Is 
no  evidence  that  the  WHliamsburg  seven  are 
even  contemplating  such  an  approach  next 
month.  The  gap  between  need  and  likely 
performance  promises  to  be  greater  at  this 
summit  than  ever  before.  It  can  only  be- 
hoped  that  the  lead  of  Helmut  Schmidt  and 
others  who  counsel  such  a  course  will  be  fol- 
lowed before  It  becomes  too  late. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Madam  President,  I 
have  decided  to  vote  for  the  Hollings 
amendment  in  preference  to  the 
Hatch  amendment.  Neither  package  is 
perfect  and  there  are  elements  in  each 
which  I  would  not  support  as  individ- 
ual proposals. 

First  and  foremost,  I  will  vote  for 
the  Hollings  proposal  because  it  re- 
sults in  the  lowest  deficits.  If  the  same 
set  of  economic  assumptions,  either 
the  CBO  or  the  so-called  high  path  as- 
sumptions, are  applied  to  both  propos- 
als, the  Hollings  amendment  results  in 
deficits  for  the  next  3  years  which  are 
approximately  $113  billion  lower  than 
the  Hatch  proposal. 

Deficit  reduction  is  of  paramoimt 
importance.  As  the  Daily  OUahoman 
said  editorially  this  morning,  the 
breadth  and  duration  of  recovery  wlU 
remain  uncertain  untU  Congress  acts 
to  scale  down  the  size  of  the  mon- 
strous deficits  which  we  are  facing. 

The  President's  budget  projects  defi- 
cits in  excess  of  $1  trillion  over  the 
next  5  years;  the  Budget  Committee 
proposal  is  in  excess  of  $900  billion. 
The  proposal  discussed  by  the  Repub- 
lican  leadership   as  reported  in  the  . 
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press  this  morning  would  have  deficits 
even  further  above  the  $1  trillion 
level. 

This  madness  cannot  continue.  Any 
observer  can  see  fiiat  the  Government 
borrowing  required  by  these  deficits 
will  force  interest  rates  up  in  the 
future  and  will  choke  off  any  econom- 
ic recovery.  True  and  lasting  economic 
recovery  can  only  be  based  upon  a 
Federal  budget  with  its  deficits 
brought  imder  control  so  that  funds 
will  be  avaUable  at  reasonable  interest 
rates  to  the  private  sector  for  expan- 
sion* 

The  Hatch  proposal  appears  faulty 
to  me  because  it  lacks  balance  and 
fairness.  In  getting  deficits  reduced, 
we  must  do  so  In  a  manner  in  which  all 
share  in  the  sacrifices  so  that  we  do 
not  create  divisions  between  the  Amer- 
ican people.  The  defense  increases 
above  7  percent  seem  to  be  out  of  bal- 
ance with  the  proportion  of  social 
cuts. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  very  ques- 
tionable assumptions  are  made,  includ- 
ing the  passage  of  a  number  of  user 
tax  increases,  which  Congress  had  re- 
jected in  the  past.  In  addition.  $18  bU- 
llon  in  unspecified  management  sav- 
ings are  assumed.  This  has  proven  in 
past  budget  resolutions  to  be  Just  so 
much  blue  sky  which  never  shows  up 
again  to  reduce  the  real  deficits  when 
the  final  figure  is  written  into  law. 

Of  course,  the  use  of  so-called  high 
path  rosy  growth  figiu«s  is  question- 
able. However,  as  I  have  said,  if  we 
aiHDly  the  same  set  of  assumptions  to 
both  proposals,  either  CBO  or  high 
path,  so  that  we  can  compare  oranges 
with  oranges  instead  of  apples  with  or- 
anges, the  Hollings  proposal  clearly 
has  much  lower  deficits. 

The  Hollings  proposal,  however,  is 
certainly  still  far  from  perfect  from 
my  point  of  view.  I  believe  that  the  3- 
percent  growth  figure  for  defense  is 
somewhat  low. 

In  addition,  I  do  not  favor  repeal  of 
the  third  year  tax  cuts  or  of  tax  index- 
ing as  separate  proposals,  I  might  be 
willing  to  consider  temporarily  delay- 
ing them  in  return  for  spending  cuts, 
which  would  be  even  larger.  Without 
substantial  spending  cuts  offered  in 
return,  including  restraint  in  entitle- 
ment programs,  I  would  not  even  favor 
a  temporary  delay  in  tax  cuts  or  index- 
ing. Since  the  budget  resolution  does 
not  enact  specific  revenue  changes,  I 
will  vote  for  the  Hollings  proposal  as  a 
demonstration  of  my  support  for  some 
kind  of  across-the-board  approach  to 
deficit    reductions    using    a    method 
which  puts  us  all  in  the  same  boat  and 
requires  some  sacrifice  from  all  of  us. 
My  vote,  however,  should  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  favoring  outright  repeal 
of  either  indexing  or  the  third  year  of 
the  tax  cut.  Indexing,  in  particular,  I 
believe,    provides    an    important    re- 
straint and  discipline  on  spending  by 


future    Congresses,    which    is    badly 
needed.  .^     .     , 

Mr.    NX7NN.    Madam    President.    I 
would  like  to  identify  myself  in  gener- 
al with  the  statements  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma.  I  did  vote  for  the 
Hollings  amendment  but  I  did  not 
agree  with  all  the  components  of  it.  I 
did  not  agree  with  the  defense  number 
but  felt  that  if  we  adopted  the  Hol- 
lings amendment  it  would  be  a  much 
better  base  on  which  to  work,  if  we 
could  have  amended  it  and  gotten  the 
defense  budget  between  5  and  7  per- 
cent. I  do  Identify  with  the  statements 
of  the  Senator  from  Oldahoma. 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  I  will 
vote  in  favor  of  the  Hollings  substi- 
tute. I  am  doing  this  not  out  of  agree- 
ment with  each  of  its  provisions,  but 
out  of  recognition  that  it  offers  the 
kind  of  plan  calling  for  across-the- 
board  sacrifice  which  is  essential  if 
this  Nation  Is  to  bridle  the  Federal 
deficit  and  permit  sustained  economic 
growth.  It  will  result  in  a  deficit  of  $65 
billion  in  1988,  which  is  about  half  the 
size  of  the  deficit  projected  by  the  res- 
olution reported  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

The  auto  industry,  the  housing  in- 
dustry, and  the  economy  in  general 
will  not  enjoy  a  substantial  or  sus- 
tained recovery  with  the  prospect  of 
$200  billion  deficits  over  the  next  5 
years.  There  simply  will  not  be  enough 
credit  available,  once  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment gets  done  meeting  its  borrow- 
ing needs,  to  support  adequate  invest- 
ment in  business  plant  and  equipment 
and  for  growth  in  consumer  invest- 
ment in  housing  and  durable  goods, 
such  as  autos.  And  if  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  attempts  to  expand  credit 
to  meet  both  this  huge  public  and  pri- 
vate demand,  then  a  rapid  increase  in 
inflation  would  be  a  clear  and  present 
danger.  So,  if  we  care  about  jobs,  if  we 
want  to  set  the  foundation  for  an  eco- 
nomic recovery  that  is  more  than  a 
mirage,  then  we  must  take  steps  now 
to  control  the  Federal  deficit. 

But  having  said  this,  I  have  said  the 
easy  part.  The  hard  part  is  putting 
meat  on  the  bones  of  budgetary  re- 
straint. I  believe  that  the  Hollings  sub- 
stitute offers  a  reasonable,  although 
paMful  and  distasteful  in  some  re- 
spects, approach  for  doing  this.  To 
some  parts  of  it.  I  give  my  enthusiastic 
support.  To  others,  I  can  only  agree 
because  they  are  part  of  an  overall 
paclcage  which  asks  for  sacrifice  from 
all  Americans  and  which  will  substan- 
tially reduce  the  deficit. 

It  is  the  only  budget  plan  before  us 
which  limits  the  military  budget  to  3 
percent  real  growth,  that  is  growth 
over  and  above  what  is  necessary  to 
keep  up  with  inflation.  Let  me  make  it 
clear  that  I  am  for  a  strong  defense. 
But  it  must  be  a  defense  posture 
which  meets  our  military  needs.  We 
can  meet  those  needs  for  greater  read- 
iness and  mobility  with  3  percent  real 


growth  if  we  do  not  waste  our  money 
on  MX  missUes  that  are  at  best  useless 
for  our  own  defense  and  at  worst  in- 
crease the  likelihood  that  we  will  be 
attacked:  if  we  do  not  waste  our 
money  on  B-1  bombers  that  will  be  in- 
capable of  fulfilling  their  main  mis- 
sion shortly  after  they  are  deployed; 
and  if  we  do  not  buy  additional  air- 
craft carriers  which  will  be  sitting 
ducks  for  Soviet  missiles.  The  Hollings 
substitute  would  reduce  the  deficit  by 
$148  billion  over  5  years  through  this 
rational  restraint  on  military  spend- 
ing. 

On  the  revenue  side,  this  substitute 
assumes  the  repeal  of  the  third  year  of 
the  tax  cut.  If  we  are  to  take  serious 
steps  to  reduce  the  deficit,  either  lim- 
iting or  eliminating  the  third  year  of 
the  tax  cut  is  essential,  and  I  have 
long    advocated    taking    this    action. 
When  I  voted  against  the  Reagan  tax 
biU  in  1981. 1  did  not  believe  that  it  of- 
fered a  prudent  or  Just  tax  reduction 
program.  In  the  meantime,  what  were 
called    pessimistic    projections    have 
now  become  the  reality.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  change  the  course.  Repeal  of 
the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  would 
reduce  the  deficit  by  over  $184  billion 
over  the  next  5  years.  It  would  help 
create  the  economic  climate  where  in- 
terest   rates    charged    on    consmner 
loans    for    middle-    and    low-income 
Americans   could   fall    to   reasonable 
levels.  This  would  be  more  helpful  to 
them  and  to  the  economy  that  would 
be  implementation  of  the  third  year  of 
the  tax  cut. 

But  the  Hollings  substitute  also  in- 
cludes provisions  which  I  could  not 
and  will  not  support  at  all  if  they  were 
standing  by  themselves.  Indexing  of 
the  Tax  Code  is  something  which  is 
necessary  for  honest  budgeting  and 
for  basic  fairness.  If  Congress  wants  to 
raise  taxes,  then  its  Members  should 
be  willing  to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 
People  should  not  be  required  to  pay 
more  in  taxes  merely  because  inflation 
has  pushed  them  into  higher  tax 
brackets.  I  am  only  willing  to  vote  for 
the  repeal  of  indexing,  which  would 
reduce  the  deficit  by  $90  biUion  over  5 
years,  because  Senator  Hollimgs  has 
included  it  as  part  of  a  package  of 
shared  sacrifice  which  will  substantial- 
ly reduce  the  deficit. 

Similarly,  capping  Federal  pay  in- 
cresises  at  3  percent  a  year  from  1984 
through  1988,  is  hard  medicine  for 
Federal  employees  to  take,  especially 
on  top  of  the  many  sacrifices  they 
have  made  since  President  Reagan 
took  office.  I  would  not  vote  for  this 
proposal— which  will  reduce  the  deficit 
by  $40  billion  over  5  years— if  it  were 
standing  alone.  Federal  employees 
should  not  be  asked  to  make  this  sacri- 
fice unless  it  is  part  of  the  overall  ap- 
proach of  shared  sacrifice  which  Is  the 
essence  of  the  Hollings  amendment. 


Pinally,  a  1-year  freeze  on  discretion- 
ary spending  will  also  ask  individuals 
and  groups  who  have  already  been 
asked  to  sacrifice  over  the  past  2  yean 
to  sacrifice  again.  I  could  not  vote  to 
require  such  additional  sacrifice, 
which  would  reduce  the  deficit  over  S 
years  by  $50  billion,  if  it  were  to  be  in 
a  context  where  the  prime  benefici- 
aries of  the  first  2  years  of  the  Reagan 
administration  were  still  reaping  the 
rewards  without  being  asked  to  pay 
any  price. 

The  Hollings  substitute  asks  one 
group  after  another  to  go  the  extra 
mile.  It  recognizes  that  is  is  uiu^ason- 
able  to  ask  this  from  one  group  and 
not  another.  It  offers  hope  that  if  all 
groups  do  this,  then  this  Nation  will 
be  well  along  the  path  of  gaining  con- 
trol of  the  Federal  deficit  so  that  we 
can  reach  our  goal  of  long-term  eco- 
nomic growth.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Prsssler).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
enjoyed  many  of  the  things  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  said.  I  have  expressed 
that  before. 

But  I  Just  have  to  say  that  his  ap- 
proach is,  you  might  call  it,  a  modified 
freeze,  but  I  think  the  freeze  is  in  the 
rhetoric,  not  in  the  numlwrs  because  if 
you  look  for  the  increased  spending, 
he  goes  up  $14  billion  more  over  what 
we  are  suggesting  in  increased  spend- 
ing in  Just  1  year,  and  if  you  add  1985 
and  1986,  $14  billion  in  1985  and  $40 
billion  in  1986,  his  approach  goes  to 
$68  billion  more  in  spending  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  his  increased  taxes  are 
$134  billion. 

So  the  fact  is  tax  increases  in  his 
freeze  budget  work  the  way  tax  in- 
creases have  alwajrs  worked  around 
here.  They  lead  to  further  spending. 

All  I  can  say  is  as  much  as  I  wish  to 
support  a  bipartisan  freeze  approach,  I 
cannot  support  this  one  and  I  hope 
that  Senators  will  consider  supporting 
the  alternative  which  we  have  suggest- 
ed. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Vote. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Let  us  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  EMDMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  situation  is  such  that  all  time 
has  expired  on  the  Hollings  substitute 
and  all  time  has  expired  on  the  Hatch 
substitute,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  on  both. 

Am  I  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  still  has 
16  Vk  minutes  remaining  on  the  Hol- 
lings substitute. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  back  my 
time  on  the  Hollings  substitute. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All 
time  is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Now,  is  the  Senator 
correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered on  both  substitutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  VLt.  President,  as 
the  manager  of  the  bill  on  this  side  I 
have  had  a  number  of  inquiries  as  to 
when  the  votes  would  occur.  Obvious- 
ly, it  is  now  time  to  vote  on  the  Hol- 
lings substitute.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  immediately  after  that  some- 
one desires  to  speak  on  our  side  for  a 
half-hour  or  so,  which  I  will  yield  to 
him.  I  will  yield  time  for  that,  after 
which  I  am  hopeful  we  will  have  a 
vote  on  the  Hatch  amendment. 

So  I  yield  the  floor.  And  I  have 
jrielded  back  my  time.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  wiU  call 
the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
therolL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gou>- 
WATER)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HuMPHSXT).  Are  there  any  Senators  in 
the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  16. 
nays  82,  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  66  Leg.] 
TEAS-16 


Andrews 

Exon 

Melcher 

BingBmmn 

HoUinss 

Nunn 

Boren 

Inouye 

Proxmire 

Bumpers 

Johnston 

Pryor 

Duilorth 

Leahy 

Eacleton 

Levin 
NAYS-82 

Abdnor 

Oraaaley 

NIckles 

Amutrons 

Hart 

Packwood 

Baker 

Hatch 

Pell 

Baucus 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Bentsen 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

BIden 

Hecht 

Randolph 

Boschwitz 

Benin 

Riegle 

Bradley 

Heins 

Roth 

Burdlck 

Helms 

Rudman 

Byrd 

Huddleston 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

ChUe* 

Jackson 

Simpaon 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Specter 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Kasten 

Stennis 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

DeConcini 

Lautenberg 

Symmii 

Denton 

lAzalt 

Thurmond 

Dixon 

Long 

Tower 

Dodd 

Lugar 

Trible 

Dole 

Mathias 

Tsongas 

Domenici 

Matsunaga 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

MatUngly 

Warner 

East 

McClure 

Weicker 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Wilson 

Oam 

Mitchell 

Zorinsky 

Olenn 

lloynlhan 

Oorton 

Ifurkowskl 

NOT  VOTING- 

-2 

Ooldwater 

Percy 

So  Mr. 

HoLLiHGS'  amendment  (No, 

1229)  was 

rejected. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  will  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  support  the  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  I  want  to  make  clear  that  I 
did  not  support  all  the  assumptions 
used  by  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

For  example.  I  do  not  support  limits 
on  cost-of-living  allowances  for  social 
security  recipients.  However,  the  Hol- 
lings substitute  is  clearly  superior  to 
the  Hatch  substitute  which  cut  cost- 
of-living  allowances  even  more  deeply. 

I  do  believe  it  is  significantly  superi- 
or to  the  Hatch  substitute  with  its 
large  cuts  in  medicare.  In  sum,  it  is  a 
more  superior  starting  point  than  the 
Hatch  substitute.* 

AMKHDimn  NO.  1S3T 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch). 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  whatever  time  I  may  re- 
quire from  the  time  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  am  sorry  that 
the  Senator  from  Utah  is  not  in  the 
Chamber  at  this  time,  but  I  would  like 
to  discuss  some  aspects  of  the  Hatch 
amendment  which  are  troubling  to 
me. 

Certainly,  I  am  very  appreciative, 
and  I  believe  everyone  in  the  Chamtier 
is,  of  the  time  and  effort  that  has  been 
put  forth  in  trying  to  present  a 
thoughtful  budget  proposal.  We  are 
all  trying  to  find  fiscal  responsibility 
at  this  point  in  time  in  our  budget  ne- 
gotiations. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  some  aspects 
of  the  Hatch  amendment  which  are 
troubling  to  me  and  which  I  think 
would  be  troubling  for  us  if,  indeed,  we 
could  agree  on  this  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU 
the  Senator  suspend?  The  Senate  will 
be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  recog- 
nized. 

IHk.  KASSEBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Under  the  plan  as  put  forward  by 
Senator  Hatch,  I  would  like  to  review 
some  things  which  it  assumes. 

It  would  assume  that  pay  for  Feder- 
al civilian  agency  employees  is  to  be 
frozen  for  fiscal  years  1984  through 
1986,  followed  by  a  3-percent  pay  in- 
crease in  1987  and  1988. 

It  eliminates  all  of  the  postal  subsi- 
dy for  revenue  foregone  except  for  the 
blind  and  handicapped. 

It  freezes  entitlements  at  0  percent 
in  fiscal  year  1984-86  and  3  percent 
real  growth  in  fiscal  year  1987-88. 
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It  eliminates  revenue  sharing 
through  a  phaseout 

It  ■JwiiiTH'^  enacted  policy  in  social 
security  bill. 

It  assumes  administration's  target 
price  f ree«  for  farm  price  supports. 

It  assumes  President's  policy  of  in- 
creasing the  employer  and  employee 
contribution  to  Federal  retirement 
from  7  to  9  percent  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  11  percent  In  fiscal  year  1985. 

It  eliminates  legal  services,  commu- 
nity services,  energy  conservation,  and 
fossil  energy  R4eD. 

It  assumes  the  administration's  pro- 
posed limits  on  exclusion  of  employer 
health  Insurance  contributions  from 
adjusted  gross  Income  for  income  tax 
computation. 

It  assumes  program  cost  recovery  for 
certain  user  fees.  While  there  is  not  in 
the  Hatch  amendment  a  proposal  to 
increase  taxes,  revenues  are  raised  at  a 
higher  level  than  in  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  proposal.  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  1984.  This  would  mean  a  50-per- 
cent recovery  for  inland  waterways, 
deep-draft  navigation.  Coast  Guard, 
airport  and  airways;  60  percent  for 
Space  Shuttle  operations;  100  percent 
for  Postal  Service— except  blind  and 
handicapped— patents  and  trademark, 
charts  and  maps,  and  tax  rulings  and 
determinations. 

It  assumes  President's  proposal  for 
excess  property  disposal. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of 
this,  of  course,  but  I  just  mention 
some  that  I  believe  are  troubling  to  me 
and  would  like  to  explore  a  bit  more  in 
depth  some  of  those  assimiptions.  As 
worthwhile  as  they  may  be.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  has  to  realize  that  it  is  easy 
to  put  these  things  on  paper  and  wish 
that,  somehow,  they  might  work,  but 
In  the  reality  of  the  operation  not  only 
of  the  budget  but  of  the  life  of  our 
country,  I  think  we  have  to  balance 
out  what,  indeed,  is  necessary  for 
fiscal  policy  and  a  restrained  budget 
and  what,  indeed,  we  need  for  what  I 
believe  is  a  successful  budget  presenta- 
tion for  the  health  of  our  country. 

In  the  spending  recommendations 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  makes  in 
his  budget  proposal,  he  would  asstune 
that  there  would  be  no  allowance  for 
any  increase  for  upgrading  of  math 
and  science  education  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  at  a  time  when 
we  have  reached  an  xmprecedented 
crisis  condition,  as  the  President  has 
acknowledged,  in  this  area  of  educa- 
tion. Every  standardized  test  used  to 
measure  science  and  math  education 
indicates  a  declining  level  of  achieve- 
ment in  these  areas  over  the  past  10 
years. 

Another  part  of  the  spending  that  I 
think  has  to  have  some  concern  is  the 
way  Senator  Hatch  would  address 
basic  energy  research.  The  Hatch  plan 
would  not  allow  for  the  upgrading  of 
Department  of  Elnergy  research  facili- 
ties at  a  time  when  we  are  losing  our 


technological  lead  to  other  countries. 
Jxist  4  months  ago.  a  team  of  Swiss 
physicists  announced  the  discovery  of 
a  new  subatomic  particle,  a  discovery 
which  could  have  been  made  in  this 
country  if  funds  could  have  been 
found  when  Dr.  Carlo  Rubbia  asked 
for  them  some  years  ago. 

In  the  Hatch  proposal,  there  would 
be  reduction  of  agriculture  funding  by 
$8.6  billion  below  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution levels  for  the  1984-88  period. 
Approximately  $2.5  billion  or  30  per- 
cent of  the  savings  are  achieved  by  a 
reduction  or  termination  of  funding 
for  agrlcultiu-al  research  and  coopera- 
tive extension,  animal  health  and 
plant  disease  programs,  agricultural 
loan  programs,  marketing  services,  and 
a  nimiber  of  other  discretionary  pro- 
grams. I  am  sure  it  is  true  that  there 
are  many  ways  that  there  can  be  sav- 
ings found  in  a  number  of  these  pro- 
grams, but  I  happen  to  be  a  strong  be- 
liever that  tf,  indeed,  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  terminate  a  lot  of  the  subsi- 
dies that  we  have  used  in  our  agricul- 
tural programs  and  if.  indeed,  we  are 
going  to  restore  some  vitality  to  our 
agricultural  markets,  we  simply  must 
give  all  the  emphasis  that  we  can  to 
research  and  development. 

At  such  a  time,  when  we  are  strug- 
gling to  help  restore  the  health  of  our 
agricultural  economy,  to  make  these 
reductions  in  those  programs  that  I 
think  can  be  of  enormous  benefit,  we 
have  to  question,  it  seems,  the  wisdom 
of  this  particular  approach.  I  have  to 
wonder  If  we  are  not  cutting  off  our 
nose  to  spite  our  face. 

In  aviation,  which,  as  chairman  of 
the  Aviation  Subcommittee,  is  near 
and  dear  to  my  heart,  the  Hatch  plan 
would  require  $500  million  to  be  raised 
through  increased  aviation  fuel  taxes 
or  the  imposition  of  airport  landing 
fees.  Mr.  President,  last  year,  we  in- 
creased aviation  user  fees  by  about  $1 
billion  in  1984.  In  the  TEPRA  legisla- 
tion, we  increased  it  from  5  percent  to 
8  percent.  That  Is  In  aviation  user  fees, 
which  I  believe  is  about  a  third  of  that 
tax  legislation.  It  certainly  would  be 
something  that  I  do  not  believe  we 
could  additionally  address  at  this  time 
without  causing  serious  repercussions. 
Really,  In  fact,  it  works  a  great  detri- 
ment to  aviation  generally  In  this 
country  at  this  time. 

At  the  same  time,  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  spending  for  airport  improve- 
ment grants  will  be  $300  million  below 
the  level  authorized  by  the  1982  Air- 
port and  Airways  Improvement  Act— a 
level  adopted,  in  fact,  by  the  commit- 
tee. The  Budget  Committee  does  not 
assume  any  recommendation  of  in- 
creases in  aviation  taxes. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  ten- 
tetive  mark  does  not  assimie  further 
savings  for  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program.  The  Hatch  plan  as- 
sumes savings  equivalent  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  I  should  like  to  ex- 


plore this  a  minute,  because  we  ad- 
dr^sed  student  loans  last  year  in  the 
budget  and  made  some  changes  and 
reductions  which  I  thought  were  con- 
structive ones.  The  President  has  pro- 
posed to  double  the  current  5-percent 
origination  fee  for  graduate  students, 
limit  borrowing  to  the  amount  of  a 
student's  financial  need,  and  eliminate 
loan  advances  to  the  State  guaranty 
agencies.  These  changes  would  elimi- 
nate 400,000  students  from  the  pro- 
gram. 

I  find,  Mr.  President,  that  at  this 
time,  this  is  simply  an  approach  that, 
again,  would  cause  reverberations  in 
the  academic  community  and  certain- 
ly, great  hardships  to  students  who 
are  finding  employment  very  hard  to 
find  these  days. 

The  Hatch  plan  goes  on  to  address 
medicare.  To  me.  this  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  parts  of  the  Hatch  pro- 
posal. Senator  Hatch  would  assume 
medicare  savings  of  about  $7.5  billion 
above  those  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. That  would  then  mean  an  addi- 
tional saving  of  about  $30  billion,  I  be- 
lieve, which  would  have  to  be  foimd  in 
medicare.  It  would  substantially  in- 
crease the  copayments  and  deductibles 
paid  by  beneficiaries.  The  proposal  In- 
cludes a  means  test  for  both  parts  A 
and  B  of  medicare,  which  I  think 
could  be  an  administrative  nightmare. 
The  increased  paperwork  load  on  the 
elderly  would  be  very  high. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  all  concerned 
about  the  escalating  costs  of  health 
care,  to  indeed  make  these  substantial 
reductions  In  medicare  goes  above  and 
beyond  what  I  think  any  of  us  could 
adjust  to.  The  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee recommends  $9  billion  In  savings 
and  I  think  that  this  Is  a  wise  ap- 
proach at  this  time. 

The  Hatch  plan  addresses  also  Fed- 
eral employees  in  a  way  which  I  do  not 
think  we  could  feel  Is  an  equitable  ap- 
proach. They  concede  the  brunt  of 
many  of  the  changes  we  have  done  on 
a  budget  position  In  the  last  2  years. 
For  instance,  the  Hatch  plan  assxunes 
the  President's  proposals  for  reform  of 
the  Federal  employee  health  benefits. 
This  reform  would  raise  premiums 
paid  by  employees  at  a  time  when  pay 
increases  are  held  down  or  frozen  and 
retirement      contributions      are      in- 

Additionally,  the  Hatch  plan  would 
have  to  go  further  than  the  President 
to  achieve  the  level  of  savings  assumed 
in  Federal  civilian  retirement.  It  would 
have  to  raise  the  retirement  age  by  10 
years  for  civil  servants,  increase  the 
contribution  rate  by  57  percent  in  a  2- 
year  span,  change  the  way  benefits  are 
calculated  so  as  to  lower  the  level  of 
retirement  benefits,  and  make  unspeci- 
fied changes  beyond  this.  These  would 
place  an  unfair  burden  on  Federal 
workers   and   retirees   who   have   al- 
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ready,  I  think,  made  significant  sacri- 
fices to  reduce  the  budget. 

The  Hatch  plan  does  not  provide  for 
solvency  in  the  railroad  retirement 
program,  as  does  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee's  reported  resolution.  This 
would  mean  a  per  person  $1,949  cut  in 
benefits  in  fiscal  year  1984.  It  would 
not  allow,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  room  in 
the  budget  for  Senator  Hatch's  own 
railroad  retirement  bill,  S.  1076. 

Senator  Hatch's  plan  provides  a  6- 
month  COLA  delay  for  social  security 
and  supplemental  security  income  and 
a  1-year  delay  for  Federal  civilian  and 
military  retirees.  Again,  Mr.  President, 
I  think  that  this  is  an  unfair  and  in- 
equitable approach  to  Federal  retirees 
and  would  require  them  again  to  make 
twice  the  savings  required  and  be 
twice  the  burden  of  social  security  re- 
tirees. 

In  the  Hatch  plan,  food  stamps  are 
reduced  by  about  $1  billion.  This,  I 
think.  Lb  an  exceptionally  steep  reduc- 
tion beyond  what  we  have  already 
made.  I  certainly  concur  that  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  wasted  efforts 
In  the  food  stamp  program.  But  to 
take  such  an  enormous  reduction  does 
not  speak  wisely  to  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  today. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  pre- 
ferred to  leave  this  program  at  a  cur- 
rent policy  level  as  we  come  out  of  the 
recession  In  order  to  protect  low- 
Income  persons  who  have  suffered 
from  high  unemployment.  The  pro- 
posal by  Senator  Hatch  would  sub- 
stantially shift  costs  to  State  govern- 
ments. States  would  be  required  to 
spend  an  additional  one-half  billion 
dollars  in  fiscal  year  1984  under  this 
proposal,  because  error  rate  tolerances 
would  be  suddenly  and  sharply  re- 
duced to  levels  which  no  State  is  cur- 
rently able  to  maintain.  The  proposal 
would  change  indexation  dates  for  the 
food  stamp  program  to  further  delay 
the  modest  increases  in  benefits  now 
scheduled  for  October.  The  current 
law  already  provides  for  suppressed  in- 
dexation of  food  stamp  benefits. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Utah  in  the 
Chamber,  and  perhaps  he  can  help 
with  some  of  the  concerns  I  have  with 
the  Senator's  proposal.  I  will  go  on 
with  a  few  other  things  that  trouble 
me. 

One  of  the  additional  problems  that 
I  think  we  would  find  Intolerable  at 
this  point  is  that  the  Hatch  plan  as- 
sumes the  elimination  of  postal  rate 
subsidies  for  all  classes  of  mail  except 
mailings  by  the  blind  and  the  handi- 
capped. Elimination  of  subsidies  would 
result  in  very  large  rate  Increases. 
There  Is  strong  support  In  Congress 
for  a  general  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram. We  have  tried  to  figure  out  ways 
we  could  make  changes  In  this.  While 
some  believe  this  could  be  phased  out, 
this  does  not  seem  to  me  the  wise  time 
to  factor  In  a  phaseout  of  the  revenue- 
sharing    program.    The    Hatch    plan 


would  eliminate  the  general  revenue 
sharing  through  a  phaseout  starting 
in  fiscal  1986. 

Local  governments  are  already  in  fi- 
nancial trouble  because  of  the  reces- 
sion. Demands  are  also  high  on  local 
governments  to  provide  more  essential 
services  and  to  upgrade  local  Infra- 
structure. Ending  the  revenue-sharing 
program  would  cut  off  local  govern- 
ments from  the  most  reliable  and 
flexible  source  of  Federal  aid. 

I  think  we  have  to  make  sure  that 
we  have  started  back  Into  a  structure 
where  the  local  government  entitles 
can  find  means  of  raising  taxes  and 
help  provide  those  services  before  we 
can  assume  the  end  of  Federal  reve- 
nue-sharing participation. 

With  reference  to  the  Inequities 
with  which  I  feel  the  Hatch  plan  deals 
with  Federal  workers.  It  would  assiune 
that  Federal  civilian  pay  would  be 
frozen  for  fiscal  1984  through  1986. 
Federal  workers  are  already  behind 
private  sector  employees  in  pay  com- 
parability. This  year,  they  began  con- 
tributing 1.3  percent  of  their  pay  to 
fund  medicare.  I  was  supportive  of 
this. 

Social  security  amendments  will 
place  new  Federal  workers  under 
social  security.  These  conditions,  along 
with  inflation,  have  made  Federal 
service  less  attractive  and  may  contrib- 
ute to  difficulty  recruiting  high  qual- 
ity employees. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  that  I  have  gone  through  a  list 
of  some  of  the  things  that  have  trou- 
bled me.  while  saying  that  I  think  the 
recommendation  he  has  made  as  a 
budget  alternative  Is  an  Important 
contribution. 

We  are  all  struggling  to  find  the 
right  mix  for  a  fiscally  sound  budget 
recommendation.  But  some  of  the  as- 
smnptions  in  his  plan  have  been  trou- 
bling me,  and  I  have  addressed  them. 

I  think  we  would  find  enormous  dif- 
ficulty, not  only  to  achieve  them  but 
also  to  make  them  work  in  a  successful 
and  positive  fashion  for  the  health  of 
our  country  today. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
great  respect  for  my  good  friend  from 
Kansas  and  the  hard  work  she  puts  in 
on  the  Budget  Committee.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  same  matters  she  is 
concerned  about. 

Although  we  have  to  reconcile  In 
this  budget,  we  are  more  interested  in 
the  aggregates  and  the  outcome  of  the 
bottom  figures  than  we  are  in  any- 
thing else.  We  wanted  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable,  and  we  want  to  live  within 
our  means.  We  want  to  reach  a  bal- 
anced budget  not  in  1.  2,  or  3.  years.  I 
would  like  to  do  that,  but  imder 
present  circumstances  I  think  it  is  im- 
possible. I  would  like  to  reach  it  by 


1989,  so  that  by  the  bicentennial  birth- 
day of  this  country,  we  could  give  the 
country  a  birthday  present  of  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

We  can  continue  on  in  the  course  we 
are  in,  which  Is  more  spending  and 
more  taxing,  or  we  can  do  It  as  I  sug- 
gest. This  is  an  effort  to  try  to  do  that. 

With  regard  to  the  aggregate  num- 
bers, although  we  are  forced  to  recon- 
cile under  this  process,  that  does  not- 
mean  the  Appropriations  and  author- 
izing committees  have  to  abide  by  our 
reconciliation  suggestions.  What  it 
means  is  that  all  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees win  have  to  take  these  pro- 
grams and  will  have  to  make  preferen- 
tial choices  as  to  which  ones  they  want 
to  fund  and  which  ones  they  want  to 
fund  less. 

I  do  agree  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  that  these  are 
tough  choices.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  do. 

One  of  the  things  which  has  oc- 
curred as  a  result  of  our  work  on  this 
over  the  last  2  years  is  that  we  have 
found  how  difficult  these  choices 
really  are. 

I  sympathize  with  some  of  the 
things  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  said. 

With  regard  to  airport  landing  fees, 
as  an  Illustration,  these  are  aviation 
users  who  generally  can  afford  to  pay 
them  and  probably  should. 

If  we  talk  about  medicare,  we  are 
going  to  go  up  over  50  percent  in  the 
cost  of  medicare  in  the  next  5  years 
unless  we  do  something  about  it, 
imless  we  restrain  the  growth  of  it.  We 
are  at  the  President's  level  on  medi- 
care—what he  would  like  to  do. 

I  recall  back  in  1976  when  I  ran  for 
the  Senate,  the  big  issue  was  national 
health  insurance.  I  did  not  know  very 
many  people  who  were  for  it.  but  ev- 
erybody was  afraid  that  that  Congress, 
as  liberal  as  it  was  and  dominated  as  it 
was.  we  would  have  national  health  in- 
surance, which  at  that  time  was  esti- 
mated at  $130  billion  more  than  the 
then  budget. 

I  hate  to  say  it,  but  I  think  we  have 
national  health  insurance  now.  If  you 
add  all  the  health  programs  in  this 
country,  they  are  almost  $400  billion 
in  cost,  and  the  Federal  Goveniment 
will  pay  over  $100  billion  of  that,  and 
that  does  not  include  all  the  indirect 
benefits  to  health  by  social  security 
and  other  programs. 

Medicaid,  medicare,  food  stamps, 
WIK— you  name  It,  they  are  rising  and 
going  out  of  control. 

The  major  thrust  of  our  budget  is  to 
try  to  get  these  entitlement  programs 
under  control  because  that  Is  eating  us 
alive. 

We  can  continue  to  say  that  we 
cannot  cut  here  or  there  or  that  we 
can  make  the  hard  choices.  Our 
budget  would  force  the  appropriate 
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committees  to  make  the  hard  choices, 
none  of  which  we  want  to  make. 

I  luiderstand  that  I  do  not  want  to 
make  them  either.  For  instance.  I  liave 
always  supported  railroad  retirement. 
and  I  probably  always  will  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  hard  work  that 
those  people  do  and  the  promises  that 
were  made  by  the  Govenunent.  This 
reconciles  railroad  retirement  below 
where  I  want  it  to  be.  But  if  we  can 
have  a  budget  like  this  passed.  I  would 
be  willing  to  sacrifice  in  almost  any 
way  to  be  able  to  force  the  committees 
of  the  Congress  to  have  to  make  the 
tough  choices.  I  do  not  think  they  nec- 
essarily have  to  be  made  in  accordance 
with  what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  discussed  today.  I  think 
the  important  thing  Is  that  every 
other  budget  approach,  including 
those  of  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side.  Increases  taxes  and  increases 
taxes  dramatically.  Even  the  approach 
by  my  dear  friend  from  South  Caroli- 
na has  a  $133  billion,  as  I  recaU.  tax 

increase.  ^   ^    .  .* 

But  if  you  take  the  House  budget,  it 
is  a  $268  billion  increase,  and  that  is 
$315  billion  over  5  or  6  years. 

If  you  take  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee resolution,  it  is  $264  billion,  as  I 
recall,  or  thereabouts.  That  Is  on  top 
of  the  massive  tax  increases  we  have 
already  had.  meuiing  that  all  that  we 
did  badi  in  1981-82  literally  has  been 
wiped  out  and  more. 

At  the  same  time,  if  we  were  increas- 
ing taxes  to  decrease  Federal  spending 
as  a  percent  of  gross  national  product. 
I  would  have  to  say  maybe  there  is 
some  merit  to  it.  But  at  the  same  time 
we  are  doing  that.  Federal  spending 
goes  up  from  below  20  percent  over 
the  last  number  of  years  to  really  25. 
some  say  25.7  percent,  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product. 

I  do  not  care  who  you  are;  you  have 
to  be  concerned  about  that.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  bias  in  the  Congress  is  In 
favor  of  spending.  It  Is  not  in  favor  of 
conserving.  It  is  not  in  favor  of  making 
the  tough  choices.  It  is  in  favor  of 
spending.  It  is  in  favor  of  programs.  It 
is  in  favor  of  trying  to  do  everything 
for  everybody.  Frankly,  the  moneys 
are  not  there.  The  one  thing  we  need 
in  the  Senate  is  a  Congressman  Gross 
to  ask  every  time,  "Where  is  the 
money  going  to  come  from?  Who  is 
going  to  pay  for  that?  How  do  you  pay 
these  out  year  deficits?  How  do  you 
pay  for  these  expensive  programs?" 

Unfortunately,  the  money  is  not 
there.  We  continue  to  deceive  the 
American  people  that  the  money  is 
there  rather  than  to  acknowledge  that 
we  have  to  make  some  tough  choices, 
we  have  to  choose  priorities,  we  may 
have  to  choose  some  programs  over 
others,  we  may  have  to  balance  those 
priorities.  But  that  is  reaUy  what  Con- 
gress is  supposed  to  do. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  that  we  do  not  have  a 


budget  crisis  today.  We  have  a  crisis  In 
congressional  will.  We  have  a  crisis 
that  the  Congress  is  unwilling  to 
manage,  and  yet  it  has  the  authority 
to  do  so.  I  hate  the  word  "uncontrolla- 
ble;" 75  to  78  percent  of  our  budget 
f  Ite  within  that  word. 

There  is  nothing  that  cannot  be  con- 
trolled if  we  had  the  congressional  will 
to  do  it.  I  have  to  admit  that  if  we 
were  asking  for  a  straight  freeze  across 
the  board  probably  nobody  has  the 
will  power  to  be  able  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

We  are  not  asking  for  that.  We  are 
asking  for  a  modified  freeze,  a  freeze 
on  the  taxes  and,  of  course,  we  are 
asidng  for  an  increase  in  the  military 
spending  below  what  the  President 
wants  but,  nevertheless,  adequate  in 
the  eyes  of  many  of  our  colleagues,  al- 
though I.  personally,  would  prefer  to 
have  more.  We  are  asking  for  a  spend- 
ing freeze  that  will  restrain  the 
growth. 

These  two  charts  solves  that— at 
least  the  one  on  the  right  does. 

Take  some  of  the  toughest  programs 
of  all,  the  income  security  and  health 
functions.  The  Hatch  budget  really 
goes  up  almost  as  bad  as  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  Admittedly,  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  is  based  on 
a  low  growth  path.  Ours  is  based  on  a 
high  growth  path. 

I  have  taken  too  long  to  make  my 
comments  on  this,  but  let  me  Just 
close  by  saying  that  if  we  are  not 
going  to  do  this  now,  then  when  are 
we  going  to  do  it? 

I  am  not  trying  to  paraphrase  the 
President.  It  is  just  that  I  feel  that 
way.  If  we  are  not  going  to  do  some- 
thing now,  when  are  we  going  to  do  it? 
If  we  are  not  going  to  do  it,  then  I 
think  this  country  is  headed  straight 
toward  socialism.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  avoid  it  because  these  Federal  pro- 
grams are  eating  us  alive.  I  do  not  care 
what  program  you  look  at,  it  is  con- 
trollable. If  we  had  the  will  to  do  it,  we 
could  make  it  controllable  in  Congress. 
The  problem  is  that  we  have  a  failure 
of  congressional  will  right  now. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  jrielding  to  me.  I  appreciate  the 
timeliness  of  her  remarks  and  the  dif- 
ficulty that  she  raises  in  her  remarks, 
but  I  also  suggest  that  now  is  the  time 
for  us  to  do  something  about  these 
programs. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
if  I  may  respond,  as  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  we  share  in  the 
frustration  of  trying,  as  I  say.  to  find 
the  realistic  way  of  dealing  with  the 
budget  that  the  country  is  going  to 
accept  as  well  as  ourselves.  I  think  ev- 
eryone in  the  country  wants  a  budget 
that  is.  indeed,  controlled,  but  I  would 
just  like  to  point  out  to  the  Senator 
one  of  my  concerns  is  not  just  a  freeze 
but  significant  cuts  in  some  programs 
that  have  very  practical  and  important 
value  to  the  country  at  this  point. 


The  Senator  ends  up.  I  believe,  in 
his  proposal  with  a  deficit  of  $158  bU- 
IKm  in  1988,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  not  correct. 
Our  deficit  in  1988  will  be  about  $74 
billion,  but  let  me  make  this  sugges- 
tion. Since  we  are  the  only  one  freez- 
ing taxes  and  thus  giving  more  incen- 
tive to  the  private  economy,  since  we 
are  the  only  one  really  restraining  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending,  we  have 
chosen,  because  we  believe  it  will 
occur,  a  high  growth  CBO  path  which 
we  believe  would  get  us  to  a  balanced 
budget  in  1989. 

Now,  if  you  use  a  low-growth  base- 
line approach,  then  it  is  another 
matter.  But  even  so,  even  if  you  use 
that  approach,  we  still  do  not  think 
that  what  we  are  doing  would  be  any- 
where near  as  bad  as  a  low-growth  ap- 
proach because  we  would  be  giving  in- 
centives. 

Might  I  also  add  one  other  correc- 
tion. I  made  a  mistake  in  my  earlier  re- 
marks. I  meant  to  say  that  with  regard 
to  medicare  over  the  next  5  years,  our 
budget  goes  up  30  percent.  Our  budget 
goes  up  50  percent.  In  other  words,  it 
is  not  standing  still.  It  is  not  some  in- 
significant budget.  It  is  not  some  fail- 
ure to  take  care  of  the  poor.  It  is  not  a 
neglect  of  the  poor.  Ours  goes  up  by 
over  50  percent  in  the  next  5  years. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  call  it  a 
modified  freeze,  compared  to  what  the 
Senate  budget  resolution  is,  compared 
to  what  the  House  budget  resolution 
is,  it  is  a  modified  freeze.  Theirs  are 
going  to  run  out  of  control,  I  hate  to 
say  it.  4  or  5  years  from  now.  If  we 
continue  to  go  that  route,  we  are  all 
going  to  wish  we  had  voted  for  a  modi- 
fied freeze  today,  which  is  why  I  say 
we  need  to  have  a  greater  congression- 
al will  to  resolve  these  problems. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  If  I  may  go 
back  to  the  deficit  and  ask  the  Senator 
from  Utah  again,  if  you  assume  the 
high  growth  economic  assumptions 
which  then  would  give  a  $71  billion 
deficit,  it  wlD  give  the  Senate  budget 
resolution,  however,  a  $37  billion  defi- 
cit. So  we  would  still  have 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
tome? 

That  may  be  so,  but  the  Senate 
budget  resolution  increases  taxes  $264 
billion  over  that  5  years.  We  do  not  in- 
crease taxes  a  dime  other  than  the  2.5 
and  the  5.6  in  1984  and  1985  that  the 
President  wants,  and  the  so-called  user 
fees.  There  may  be  some  others  imre- 
lated  that  are  not  considered  major 
tax  increases. 

But  the  fact  is  that  if— and  my  con- 
tention I  think  is  a  good  contention— 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  resolu- 
tion becomes  law  and  we  increase 
taxes  $264  billion  over  the  next  5 
years,  where  is  the  growth  going  to 
come  from?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
will  not  be  any  high  growth  under  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee,  nor  under 
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the  House,  nor  under  Mr.  Hollihos. 
nor  under  Mr.  Bbhhxtt  Johhstoh.  all 
of  which  massively  increase  taxes.  I  do 
not  know  how  anybody  can  argue  for 
the  proposition  which,  frankly,  de- 
creases Incentives  in  the  private 
sector. 

We  have  a  Federal  Oovenunent  bor- 
rowing well  over  50  percent  of  the 
available  borrowing  capital  in  this 
country,  and.  frankly,  we  reach  a  point 
in  this  debate  where  the  oiUy  way  we 
could  possibly  hit  high  growth  is  if 
something  on  the  order  of  our  tax 
freeze— spending  freeze— bicentenial 
balanced  budget  approach  comes 
through. 

We  can  aU  play  the  numbers  game, 
but  I  do  not  know  how  anyone  else  can 
argue  high  growth  with  massive  in- 
creases in  taxes  and  still  tremendous 
growth  in  spending  when  I  am  making 
a  case  that  we  are  restraining  growth 
in  spending,  bascially  freezing  taxes 
and  at  the  same  time  medicare  is  going 
up  better  than  50  percent  in  5  years. 

I  might  add  that  chart  shows  an 
awful  lot  of  our  budget  that  goes  up. 
It  all  goes  up  in  5  years.  It  is  not  going 
down.  They  are  not  cuts.  They  are  re- 
straints of  growth. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM,  Mr.  President, 
if  I  may  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  that  Is  exactly  right.  We  are 
playing  numbers  games  frequently, 
and  we  are  making  assiunpUons  not 
really  knowing  for  sure.  Certainly  eco- 
nomics is  not  an  exact  science. 

But  I  just  wish  to  say  that  regarding 
revenues,  and  I  pointed  out  on  the 
floor  regarding  aviation  user  fees 
while  the  Senator  was  not  here,  that 
indeed  we  increase  user  fees  by  about 
$1  bttlion  in  1984  through  the  enact- 
ment of  TEPRA  legislation  last  year. 
So  we  have  already  substantially  in- 
creased aviation  user  fees. 

But  I  think  when  we  talk  about 
numbers  and  assumptions,  and  so 
forth,  we  must  not  forget  that  if  we 
had  unemployment  today  at  6  percent, 
we  would  have  with  the  1984  budget  a 
deficit  today  between  $75  billion  and 
$90  billion.  That  shows  what  a  toll  the 
recession  has  taken,  and  as  we  are  able 
to  turn  that  around  and  as  it  is  turn- 
ing around  and  unemployment  contin- 
ues to  drop,  our  own  budget  projec- 
tions will  certainly  significantly  im- 
prove. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  the  Senator  believes 
we  are  going  to  turn  around  unem- 
ployment or  we  are  going  to  keep  this 
recovery  going  by  adding  $264  billion 
in  additional  taxes  and  continuing  to 
go  way  up  on  spending  above  where  we 
are,  I  have  to  believe  that  the  Senator 
is  not  only  misinformed  but  has  not 
looked  at  the  facts  or  has  not  reviewed 
economic  history. 


The  fact  is  that  everything  that  the 
Senate  budget  resolution  and  the 
House  budget  resolution  are  doing  is  a 
stifling  of  the  economy. 

Frankly,  there  will  not  be  any  high 
growth,  nor  will  there  be  many  real 
jobs  that  will  be  obtained  under  the 
massive  spending,  massive  taxing  ap- 
proaches that  are  alternatives  to  this 
approach. 

I  am  not  saying  we  could  not  come 
up  with  something  better.  We  only 
had  2  weeks.  We  are  going  to  continue 
to  work  on  it.  But  win  or  lose  here 
today,  this  is  not  going  to  end  with 
this  particular  debate. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote. 

Mrs.  ICAS8EBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  waiting  for  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Conunittee  who  will  be  back 
shortly  before  we  vote. 

I  Just  wish  to  say  that  certainly  this 
debate  will  continue  on  because  we  are 
all  trying  to  find,  as  I  say,  a  budget 
that  is  going  to  help  continue  to  re- 
store the  economy  and  the  economic 
vitality  of  this  country. 

I  happen  to  believe  the  Senate 
budget  resolution  does  go  in  a  bal- 
anced way  because  certainly  cuts  in 
spending  can  always  lower  people's 
income,  higher  taxes  may  affect  incen- 
tives to  earn  and  invest,  but  we  have 
tried  to  balance  those  out  in  the 
Budget  Committee  resolution  which  I 
think  at  this  time  lends  an  approach 
that  takes  us  a  step  forward  in  both 
areas. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  efforts  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch) 
and  all  those  who  worked  on  this 
budget  alternative.  It  is  a  valiant  at- 
tempt, in  my  view,  to  bring  Federal 
spending  under  control,  and  to  reduce 
projected  deficits  by  spending  re- 
straint rather  than  by  n^or  tax  in- 
creases. 

£>espite  my  strong  support  for  the 
aggregate  spending  totals  and  the  rev- 
enue totals  in  this  budget,  I  have  seri- 
ous concerns  about  its  fundamental 
framework  on  the  spending  side.  My 
primary  concern  is  its  distribution  of 
spending  restraint. 

This  budget  makes  real  cuts  in  do- 
mestic programs,  yet  that  same  disci- 
pline has  not  been  applied  to  the  de- 
fense budget.  I  am  categorically  op- 
posed to  increasing  the  defense  budget 
unless  certain  fundamental  structural 
changes  are  made  in  the  way  we  do 
business  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  present  structural  night- 
mare that  exists  in  DOD,  which  I  have 
discussed  and  outlined  publicly 
throughout  this  session  of  Congress, 
prevents  us  from  getting  our  money's 
worth  in  defense.  More  money  for  de- 
fense would  mean  a  continuation  of  a 
problem  that  is  causing  the  costs  for 
national  defense  to  rise  sharply,  while 
procured  quantities  and  force  readi- 
ness are  declining  below  that  which  we 
budget  for.  More  money  would  not 


mean  more  defense,  it  would  mean 
more  waste  and  mismanagement.  Until 
the  situation  is  fully  understood  and 
corrected,  then  additional  money  for 
defense  would  merely  accelerate  and 
Intensify  the  problem. 

If  real  spending  restraint  is  to  be  ac- 
complished in  this  Congress,  it  re-' 
quires  the  moral  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  have  attempted  to  build 
the  case  that  an  across-the-board  ap- 
proach to  spending  restraint  does  have 
widespread  support,  and  can  be  iu>- 
plied  to  the  defense  budget  while  im- 
proving national  defense.  It  is  my 
belief  that  any  budget  that  is  truly 
fair  in  its  outlook  and  that  is  widely 
supported  by  the  public  must  deal 
with  all  programs  on  an  equal  basis. 

The  disparate  views  among  our 
country's  leaders  and  members  of  both 
parties  indicate  the  great  difficulty 
before  us  in  reaching  a  consensus  for 
directing  the  economy  back  on  the 
path  of  recovery.  This  disimity  is  a  re- 
flection of  the  tug  of  war  over  spend- 
ing priorities.  It  is  my  belief  that  this 
conflict  wiU  not  resolve  itself  in  the. 
face  of  the  present  budget  and  eco- 
nomic dilemmas  unless  the  method  of 
spending  restraint  has  the  support  of 
the  majority  of  our  people.  But  first, 
the  Congress  must  lay  down  the  moral 
and  essential  basis  for  reducing  Feder- 
al spending. 

Only  an  across-the-board  approach 
to  spending  restraint  can  provide  that 
moral  and  essential  basis  for  solving 
our  budget  and  economic  dilemmas, 
and  for  getting  us  back  on  the  road  of 
recovery.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  Con- 
gress will  come  to  appreciate  and  un- 
derstand the  necessity  of  this  ap- 
proach. My  fear  is  that  any  alternative 
would  cause  us  to  drift  from  our  goals 
of  sustained  economic  growth.  Thank 
you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  time.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  23, 
najrs  75.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  67  Leg.] 
yEAS-23 


Armstrong 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Dole 

Jepsen 

Symms 

East 

Kasten 

Thurmond 

Exon 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Gam 

MatUnsly 

WaUop 

Hatch 

Mcaure 

Wilson 

Hecht 

Murfcowski 

Zorinsky 

Helms 

NlcUes 
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Blnoman 

Boren 

BOKhwiU 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdlek 

Byid 

Cliafee 

Cbttes 

Oodmn 

Coben 

Cnnaton 

D'Anato 

Dwiforth 

DeOooeiiil 

Denton 

Dizoo 

Dodd 

Domenld 


OoMwater 


NAYS-75 

Durenberter 

Cagletoo 

ftrd 

Olenn 

Qorton 

OnMley 

Hmrt 

HmUleld 

HmwUna 

HefUn 

Helm 

HoUlnss 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johniton 

Kanetaum 

Kenned; 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lone 

Lugar 

Uathlas 

MaUunaca 


Melcher 

Metaenbaum 

MltcheU 

lloynltaan 

Nunn 

Paekwood 

PeU 

Preaaler 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Rlecle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sartanes 

Saiaer 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Trible 

Taongas 

Warner 

Welcker 


NOT  VOTINO— 2 
Percy 


Mr.  Hatch's  amendment  (No.  1227) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

ISx.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMKHDHZirT  NO.  122S 

(Purpoee:  To  add  additional  funds  for  law 
enforcement  and  the  construction  of  pris- 
ons) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  previous  order 
now  contemplates  that  we  move  to  the 
Specter  amendment  and  that  there 
will  be  15  minutes  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed between  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania   and    the    Senator    from    New 

Mexico.  Am  I  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

The  amendment  (No.  1228)  offered 
by  Mr.  Spbcter,  for  himself  and  Mr. 
D'Amato.  is  printed  in  yesterday's 
RnoBD  at  page  10712. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

This  amendment,  in  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato) 
Joins  me  as  cosponsor,  would  provide 
$100  million  in  fiscal  year  1984.  S250 
million  in  fiscal  year  1985.  and  $300 
million  in  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  con- 
struction of  prison  space  for  those  con- 
victed as  habitual  offenders  in  State 
courts. 

Career  criminals  are  a  major  prob- 
lem in  this  country  today,  and  esti- 
mates indicate  that  approximately 
200.000  career  criminals  commit  up  to 
70  percent  of  the  our  violent  crime. 

At  the  end  of  1982,  31  States  were 
operating  under  court  orders  to 
remedy  overcrowding,  and  another  9 
States  were  involved  in  litigation 
which  could  lead  to  such  orders.  Thus, 
40  of  the  50  SUtes,  were  in  emergency 
situations. 


Emergency  release  mechanisms  were 
adopted  in  1981  by  Ohio  and  Michigan 
and  in  1982  by  Connecticut,  Georgia, 
and  Oklahoma. 

Madam  President,  the  essence  of  the 
problem  in  this  country  today  Is  that 
we  do  not  have  sufficient  Jail  space  to 
hold  the  career  or  habitxial  criminals. 
The  situation  is  sufficiently  serious  so 
that  I  think  the  following  statement  is 
an  accurate  characterization  of  the 
problem: 

Public  officials  in  this  country  are  derelict 
in  their  duty  In  allowing  violent  career 
criminals  to  walk  the  streets  and  attack  law 
abiding  citizens  when  there  are  obvious  so- 
lutions to  at  least  part  of  the  problem,  i.e., 
steps  like  building  more  prisons. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  nu- 
merous studies  and  by  some  14  years 
of  my  own  personal  experience  in  law 
enforcement,  including  8  years  as  dis- 
trict attorney  of  Philadelphia. 

This  problem  was  brought  graphical- 
ly home  to  me  personally  on  Saturday 
when  my  own  wife.  Joan  Specter,  was 
the  victim  of  a  robbery  as  she  exited 
from  a  cleaning  store  near  our  home 
in  East  Falls  in  Philadelphia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this  time 
that  the  Daily  News  article  dated  May 
2.  entitled  "Joan  Specter  Gives 
Mugger  Run  for  the  Money,"  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 


JOAH  SPBCTKR  GIVKS  MUGGKR  Rtm  FOR  THE 

Money 

(By  Jack  McOuire  and  Gloria  Campisi) 

Sore  but  still  scrappy.  City  CouncUwoman 

Joan   Specter   continued   on   her   primary 

campaign  rounds  yesterday,   dealing  with 

the  "reality"  of  a  weekend  mugging. 

Specter  lived  up  to  the  description  offered 
by  her  husband,  U.S.  Sen.  Arlen  Specter,  R- 
Pa.,  when  a  youth  apparently  lying  in  wait 
outside  an  East  Falls  dry-cleaning  shop 
grabbed  her  shoulder  bag  Saturday  morn- 
ing. 

"She's  a  strong-willed  person.  She  doesn  t 
give  up"  said  Specter,  former  Philadelphia 
district  attorney. 

Specter,  who  is  seeking  re-election  as  a 
Republican  Councilwoman-at-large.  was 
dragged  to  the  pavement  when  she  refused 
to  give  up  the  bag.  which  the  purse-snatcher 
then  slashed  from  her  shoulder,  cutting 
Specter's  finger. 

Specter  jumped  to  her  feet,  and  despite 
wearing  high-heeled  shoes,  chased  him  up 
Ridge  Avenue  from  the  shop  near  Midvale 
Avenue. 

After  running  about  a  half-block,  "scream- 
ing, 'police,  police,'"  she  said  she  gave  up 
when  the  purse-snatcher  and  a  companion 
turned  up  a  hiU  into  the  Schuylkill  Palls 
housing  project.  "I  couldn't  have  navigated 
the  hill,"  she  said  last  night. 

Specter,  a  businesswoman  who  runs  a  pie- 
making  firm,  was  dressed  for  a  Republican 
Women's  luncheon  in  Oxford  Circle  where 
she  was  to  be  the  main  speaker.  After 
making  a  report  to  the  police,  she  said,  "I 
went  off  and  made  my  speech  .  .  . 

"I'm  late  but  I'm  here,"  she  announced, 
then  shocked  the  audience  by  telling  them 
why.  "It  didn't  occur  to  me  really  not  to  go 
and  make  the  speech."  she  said. 


Police  yesterday  arrested  a  16-year-old 
Buapect  who,  they  said,  identified  a  second 
youth  as  the  purse-snatcher. 

"She  had  a  bad  bruise  on  her  ankle  and 
the  calf  of  her  leg.  and  this  morning  she  got 
up  with  a  stiff  shoulder,  neck  and  side.  But 
it  didn't  stop  her  from  her  campaign  activi- 
ties," Sen.  Specter,  who  was  in  Erie  on  Sat- 
urday, said  yesterday. 

"My  neck  \b  real  sore,"  Specter  said  last 
night.  But  her  mind  was  more  on  her  travels 
through  the  city  "every  single  day  and 
night,  alone." 

"It's  a  reality  and  I  think  you  should  deal 
with  what's  real,"  she  said. 

The  Specters  have  lived  in  East  Palls 
without  brushing  against  crime  for  23  years, 
Arlen  Specter  said. 

"So  it  was  really  a  shock  to  have  some- 
thing like  this  happen."  his  wife  added. 

"I'm  going  to  focus  more  on  what  makes 
one  look  like  an  easy  mark,"  she  said. 
"There's  no  question  in  my  mind  they  were 
waiting  for  me,"  she  added. 

"As  soon  as  I  walked  out,  it  happened. 
The  boy  came  up  behind  me  instantly  and 
grabbed  for  my  bag."  She  said  the  cut  on 
her  finger  was  not  serious.  "The  man  in  the 
dry  cleaner's  was  very  sweet,  he  got  me  a 
Band- Aid." 

Specter  said  there  was  less  than  $10  in  her 
purse,  but  said  she  lost  her  credit  cards, 
identification  and  glasses. 

The  experience  of  my  wife.  Joan 
Specter,  has  been  duplicated  again  and 
again  and  the  experience  of  being  vic- 
timized by  violent  crime  Is  well  known 
even  to  Members  of  this  body. 

We  appropriate  additional  billions 
for  foreign  defense,  but  statistics  show 
that  last  year  murderers  in  the  United 
States  claimed  23.000  victims  com- 
pared to  zero  for  all  of  our  foreign  en- 
emies. 

Madam  President,  this  morning  I  sat 
in  an  Appropriations  Committee  meet- 
ing when  we  discussed  the  allocation 
of  $20  bUlion  for  the  MX  which  no  one 
knows  quite  how  to  house.  At  a  cost  of 
$10  billion  computed  at  $50,000  per 
cell,  we  could  have  space  to  incarcer- 
ate the  200,000  career  criminals  in  this 
country  and  reduce  violent  crime  by 
more  than  50  percent,  a  conclusion  es- 
tablished in  1973  by  the  Commission 
on  Criminal  Justice  Standards  and 
Cjroals  on  which  I  served.  As  yet.  how- 
ever, this  conclusion  has  been  ignored 
by  virtually  every  public  official  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered 
on  the  Specter  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
they  have. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  think  I 
will  take  my  entire  7Vi  minutes.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

First,  let  me  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Senator  Specter,  for  the  thrust  of  this 
proposal.  Since  he  has  been  in  the 
Senate,  he  has  made  significant  contri- 
butions in  areas  such  as  this.  His  genu- 
ine concern  for  what  he  perceives  to 
be  the  professional  criminal  and  his 
genuine  concern  for  due  process  yet 
strengthening  our  laws  so  that  we  can 


get  to  the  so-called  professional  crimi- 
nal have  contributed  greatly  to  this 
body.  Ultimately.  I  am  convinced, 
many  of  his  ideas  are  going  to  prevail, 
become  law.  and  the  country  Is  going 
to  be  much  the  better  for  It. 

The  same  stands  for  his  idea  here, 
that  we  ought  to  spend  some  money  to 
help  house  professional  criminals. 

But  let  me  say  to  the  Senate  Just 
three  quick  things:  There  is  no  law  on 
the  books,  we  have  passed  no  authoriz- 
ing legislation,  that  would  permit  the 
ftinding  program  that  he  asks  us  to 
add  money  to  the  budget  resolution 
for. 

Consequently,  the  way  the  budget 
works,  if  we  were  to  agree  to  this  $600 
million  add-on  In  budget  authority, 
there  is  absolutely  no  assurance  that 
we  are  doing  anjrthing  more  than 
taking  the  function  that  includes  it 
and  adding  money  to  It. 

There  might  not  be  anything  wrong 
with  that.  Madam  President,  but  for 
the  second  point:  This  particular  func- 
tion that  he  is  seeking  to  amend  Is  a 
function  of  Government  that  the 
Budget  Committee  was  eminently  con- 
cerned about.  It  is  one  that  has  ex- 
tremely high  budget  authority  and 
outlay  numbers.  In  fact.  It  Is  the  only 
one  I  am  aware  of  that  Is  even  higher 
than  what  the  House  put  in  their 
budget.  We  put  everything  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  and  some  additional 
money  that  the  committee  thought 
was  necessary  because  our  National 
Government  must  help  our  local  gov- 
ernments and  our  State  governments 
in  the  area  of  criminal  Justice,  in  the 
area  of  drug  prevention,  beefing  up 
the  FBI.  and  all  those  areas  that  we 
are  so  concerned  about.  I  do  not  think 
It  Is  one  that  we  ought  to  add  money 
for.  $600  million  in  the  budget  author- 
ity. The  Senator's  estimate  is  $100  mil- 
lion in  outlays.  I  buy  that  for  the  ar- 
gtmient.  although  I  think  it  Is  going  to 
be  more  than  $300  million  in  outlays. 

I  Just  think  that  if  the  Senator  Is 
successful  in  the  next  couple  of 
months  in  getting  his  biU  passed— and 
I  am  a  cosponsor  of  his  bill;  I  agreed 
with  him  yesterday  that  we  ought  to 
do  that— there  is  enough  money  in 
this  function  to  get  that  program 
started.  Conversely,  if  that  does  not 
become  law.  we  are  Just  adding  money 
to  a  function  of  government  that  we 
already  have  put  more  increase  in  on 
the  domestic  side  than  any  function 
that  we  dealt  with  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

Madam  President,  it  Is  with  regret 
that  I  must  ask  the  Senate  not  to  add 
more  money  here  while,  at  the  same 
time.  I  compliment  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for 
his  efforts. 

Mr.  D'AMATO  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICfER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 


tor from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkihb)  be 
added  as  an  original  cosponsor  to  this 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
yield  time  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York?         

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  That  is  not  nearly 
enough  time.  Madam  President. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  yield  3Vi  minutes, 
all  the  time  left  out  of  7. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Madam  President.  I  support  the  ex- 
cellent amendment  introduced  by  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania. 

I  un  happy  to  cosponsor  this  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  resolution.  It  is  an 
Important  step  toward  solving  a  na- 
tional crisis  that,  regrettably,  this 
Congress  has  thus  far  failed  to  ad- 
dress. 

On  April  7.  I  introduced,  and  Sena- 
tors Specter  and  Hawkins  cospon- 
sored.  the  Correctional  Facility  Devel- 
opment Act  (S.  1005).  Senators  Coch- 
ran and  MiTRKOwsKi  have  since  added 
their  names  as  cosponsors.  I  anticipate 
that  more  Senators  will  add  their 
names  as  legislative  interest  in  this 
issue  increases. 

S.  1005  would  provide  $1  billion  per 
year  for  3  years  on  a  matching  basis  to 
the  States  to  encourage  prison  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation.  The 
States  would  receive  a  dollar  of  Feder- 
al money  for  every  $2  they  spent  on 
prison  construction  and  rehabilitation. 
To  date,  the  Judiciary  Committee  has 
not  scheduled  hearings  on  S.  1005. 

So  I  say  to  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate:  The  amendment  introduced  by 
Senator  Specter  is  our  best  opportuni- 
ty today  to  respond  meaningfully  to 
the  prison  overcrowding  emergency. 
This  amendment  in  no  way  renders  S. 
1005  moot.  The  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion are  complementary.  We  need 
both.  However,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
opportunity  to  expand  Federal  prison 
facilities  whUe  awaiting  our  opportuni- 
ty to  enact  S.  1005  and  more  fully 
meet  the  needs  of  the  States. 

The  new  State  prisons  opened  in 
1982  absorbed  an  inadequate  share  of 
the  increase  in  their  prisoner  popula- 
tions. Seventeen  States  have  been 
forced  to  house  prisoners  in  local  jails. 
In  desperation  they  have  resorted  to 
triple-celling,  tents,  sheds,  and  mili- 
tary stockades.  These  are  the  grim  re- 
alities that  belie  the  claim  that  no 
more  prison  space  is  needed. 

The  Nation's  prisoners,  convicted  of 
violent  felonies,  cannot  be  premature- 
ly released  into  our  communities. 
They  cannot  be  housed  inadequately, 
or  in  substandard  facilities. 

In  order  to  be  hiunane  to  our  prison- 
er population  and  in  order  to  provide 
the    average    citizen    the    protection 


from  violent  crime  that  he  or  she  de- 
serves as  a  matter  of  right,  we  must 
expand  the  available  space  in  our  pris- 
ons. 

There  are  approximately  150.000 
spaces  for  700.000  Individuals  convid^ 
ed  of  felonies  annually.  The  States 
have  strained  their  resources  to  the 
breaking  point  to  meet  the  burdens 
placed  upon  them  by  400.000  inmates. 
It  is  Inconscionable  that  they  should 
have  to  struggle  alone. 

In  1981.  the  national  prison  popula- 
tion grew  by  40.000.  In  the  Congress 
we  declared  a  war  on  crime,  but  balked 
at  funding  it.  We  were  left  with  a 
phony  war. 

In  1982,  the  prison  population  again 
grew  by  40.000.  Again  we  have  heard 
the  rhetoric  of  a  war  on  crime.  The 
question,  therefore.  Is  unavoidable: 
Wm  Congress  again  refuse  to  fimd 
this  war,  which  it  repeatedly  declares? 

We  cannot  continue  to  make  empty 
promises. 

The  crime  rate  is  supposed  to  have 
dropped  4  percent  last  year.  If  it  con- 
tinues to  do  so  each  year  for  the  next 
30  years.  In  the  year  2012  we  will  have 
the  same  incidence  of  crime  that 
plagued  us  in  1962.  This  crisis  is  not 
going  to  resolve  itself.  The  aging  of 
the  baby  tx>om  population  will  not  win 
the  war  on  crime. 

To  win  the  war  we  must  act.  We  ' 
must   spend   money.   We   must   take 
more  violent  criminals  off  the  streets. 
If  we  do  not.  then  we  must  admit 
defeat  In  our  war  on  crime. 

As  mandatory  sentencing  becomes 
more  widespread,  so  will  the  pressure 
to  release  on  parole  the  more  danger- 
ous criminals  to  make  room  for  others 
sentenced  under  those  laws.  Murder- 
ers will  be  granted  work  release  to  free 
space  needed  for  armed  robbers.  Or.  as 
happened  in  one  State  last  year,  pris- 
ons will  be  forced  to  stop  admitting 
criminals  entirely. 

Madam  President.  Senator  Specter's 
amendment  is  responsible  legislation. 
It  will  not  bust  the  budget.  Its  commit- 
ment of  resources  is  limited  to  $650 
million  over  3  years.  That  is  one-third 
the  cost  of  a  Trident  submarine. 

If  we  are  unwilling  to  spend  even 
that  small  sum  to  protect  our  constitu- 
ents from  the  more  dangerous  ele- 
ments of  society,  then  all  of  our  decla- 
rations of  war  on  crime  are  hollow 
indeed. 

The  time  has  come.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, for  us  to  give  substance  to  our 
often  expressed  good  intentions.  Let 
us  Join  together  to  pass  the  amend- 
ment before  us.  Let  us  have  a  real  war 
on  crime. 

Mr.  SPECl'ER.  Madam  President, 
how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute  and  twenty  seconds. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President.  I 
amplify  my  remarks  in  response  to  the 
question  to  me  by  the  distinguished 
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Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Wilsow) 
as  to  why  this  particiilar  approach.  It 
is  because  44  SUtes  now  have  habitual 
offender  statutes,  but  Judges  are  not 
sentencing  them  under  those  statutes 
to  life  imprisonment  because  the 
States  have  no  place  to  put  them.  If, 
as.  and  when  the  Federal  Government 
undertakes  this  financial  responsibil- 
ity, it  would  be  a  major  motivation  for 
the  State  court  Judges  to  sentence  to 
life  Imprisorunent  and  to  rid  the 
streets  of  career  criminals. 

Crime  is  an  interstate  problem. 
These  habitual  career  criminals  move 
In  interstate  commerce  and  cost  us 
some  $100  billion  a  year. 

Madam  President,  this  proposal  is 
one  part  of  a  comprehensive  legislative 
program  for  crime  control  that  I  intro- 
duced on  March  23,  of  this  year. 
Senate  bill  889.  I  realize  that  in  a  cli- 
mate of  budget  restrictions,  the 
chances  for  success  are  not  the  bright- 
est here  this  afternoon.  But  this  is  a 
start,  and  I  am  looking  for  as  positive 
a  statement  as  can  be  obtained  from 
this  body  today  to  move  ahead  on  S. 
58.  which  Senator  Domkhici  has  been 
good  enough  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor 
and  to  push  ahead  on  prison  construc- 
tion. ^    ^. 

No  aspect  of  criminal  Justice 
improvement,  in  my  Judgment,  is  as 
important  as  dealing  with  these 
200,000  habitual  criminals.  This 
amendment  would  be  a  significant  step 
forward  on  incapacitating  them. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dolb). 

Mr.  DOLE.  Madam  President,  this 
Senator  is  most  sensitive  to  the  needs 
of  our  Nation's  corrections  institu- 
tions. I  have  sponsored  legislation  to 
provide  bond  Interest  subsidies,  grants, 
and  surplus  Federal  property  to  the 
States  to  relieve  serious  overcrowding 
and  help  bring  conditions  in  our  Na- 
tions prisons  and  jails  into  compliance 
with  constitutional  mandates.  I  also 
recogiiize  that  any  effective  Federal 
assistance  to  aid  the  States  to  help  re- 
solve the  crisis  of  overcrowded  and 
unsafe  facilities  presents  difficult 
budget  problems. 

Testimony  was  taken  during  several 
days  of  hearings  on  prison  assistance 
legislation  which  I  offered  during  the 
last  two  Congresses.  That  legislation  is 
now  pending  in  Senator  Specter's  sub- 
committee as  a  part  of  a  justice  assist- 
ance package.  S.  901.  I  believe  that  a 
workable  vehicle  for  aiding  the  States 
can  be  developed  as  a  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration's general  SUte  justice  as- 
sistance proposal,  pending  before  the 
Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee,  as  of- 
fered by  Senator  Specter.  This  Sena- 
tor's staff  has  been  worltlng  with  the 
staff  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia to  incorporate  prison  assistance 
into  a  justice  assistance  package  which 
is  acceptable  to  the  States  and  the  ad- 
ministration. 


As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  noted,  the  Federal  Government  Is 
now  facing  its  own  overcrowding  prob- 
lems; $700  million  of  prison  construc- 
tion locks  the  Federal  Government 
into  over  $8  billion  of  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  over  a  facility  life 
cycle.  Such  a  long-term  massive  com- 
mitment Is  not  a  problem  with  direct 
assistance  to  the  States. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  State 
prisoners  have  filed  some  15,000  civil 
rights  lawsuits  over  prison  conditions. 
Forty  States  are  either  under  court 
order  or  face  suits  against  major  insti- 
tutions or  their  whole  system.  Trans- 
ferring State  prisoners  will  bring 
many  of  these  suits  into  our  laps. 

I  do  favor  helping  the  States  in  re- 
solving their  corrections  problems,  but 
I  believe  that  more  planning  and 
review,  and  a  different  mix  of  solu- 
tions should  be  considered  before  we 
put  Uncle  Sam  in  the  business  of 
maintaining  custody  of  prisoners  with 
long  sentences,  with  the  consequent 
long-term  costs  and  potential  liabil- 
ities. 

Madam  President,  I  only  want  to 
add.  here  we  are  again,  trying  to  legis- 
late on  a  budget  resolution.  I  know  ev- 
erybody says  that  is  fair  game,  we 
ought  to  pass  this  bill  or  that  bill.  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Peruisylvanla  wants  to  build  more  Fed- 
eral prisons  for  State  prisoners.  We 
have  been  working  here  for  several 
years  to  provide  some  grant  money  for 
States  so  they  can  expand  their  State 
facilities.  That  bill  is  also  pending  in 
the  subcommittee  of  the  Senator  from 
PennsylvarUa.  It  Is  my  hope  that  we 
can  work  out  some  responsible  legisla- 
tion this  year. 

Certainly,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  been  a  leader  in  this  area. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it.  On  over- 
crowding, we  have  had  hearings  In  the 
past  2  or  3  years,  and  I  hope  that  we 
can  do  something  that  would  start  this 
long  overdue  program. 

But  again,  we  are  not  legislating 
here.  We  are  merely  saying,  this  is  a 
great  idea,  we  ought  to  put  some  more 
money  in  the  budget  for  it.  In  my 
view,  if  we  can  work  it  out,  as  I  am  cer- 
tain we  can,  we  will  not  have  any 
budget  problem.  We  would  probably 
find  some  way  to  accommodate  It,  if 
we  have  that  much  support  for  it.  But 
we  should  not  do  it  here,  though  I  cer- 
tainly support  the  Senator's  efforts. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  for  his  remarks.  He  has  been  a 
leader  in  this  field  for  many,  many 
years. 

I  suggest  one  modification  from  the 
proposals  which  he  has  made.  All  of 
this  is  negotiable  and  I  am  sure  we 
shall  all  work  together  in  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  My  sense  is  that  it  Is 
preferable  to  have  the  Federal  prisons 
motivate  the  States  to  sentence  under 
the  habitual  offender  statutes  rather 


than  simply  make  prison  space  avail- 
able for  the  States,  where  they  can 
make  the  allocations  as  they  choose. 
This  propMal  seeks  to  establish  a  pri- 
ority for  those  convicted  under  habitu- 
al offender  statutes,  because  State 
court  Judges  will  not  now  sentence 
since  it  is  at  State  expense;  I  believe 
they  would  sentence  if  it  were  a  Feder- 
al offense. 

As  a  district  attorney  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  I  had  many  cases  where 
we  had  convicts  who  were  most  appro- 
priate for  sentencing  under  habitual 
offender  statutes,  but  such  sentences 
were  not  Imposed.  If  It  were  financed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  that  In- 
centive would  go  a  long  way,  in  my 
judgment,  to  encouraging  that  kind  of 
sentencing. 
Mr.  HEFLIN  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  IXDMENICI.  Madam  President. 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been,  along  with  Senator  E>ole.  the 
sponsor  of  his  legislation  dealing  with 
prisons.  There  are  many  problems  in- 
volved  In   this.    I   think   the   distin- 
guished  Senator   from   Pennsylvania 
hits  a  good  Idea  on  habitual  offenders 
In  the  States,  but  there  are  many 
others.  I  think  it  Is  a  matter  that 
needs  attention.  It  Is  being  brought 
about  in  many  States  because  of  court 
decisions  relative  to  the  inadequacy  of 
State  prisons  and  city  jails.  Rather 
than  limiting  any  amount  of  money,  it 
ought  to  be  approached  from  a  stud- 
ied, reasoned  basis  and  cover  all  as- 
pects, particularly  that  aspect  where 
Federal  mandates  coming  from  courts 
are  imposing  a  big  burden  on  States. 
Therefore,  I  agree  with  the  concept 
but  I  do  not  believe  this  Is  the  place  to 
do  it  or  to  do  it  in  a  limited  fashion.  I 
think  that  Senator  Dole  Is  correct  in 
his  efforts  thus  far,  and  I  hope  that 
we  can  get  support  over  all.  But  rather 
than  to  identify  a  limited  and  narrow 
area.  I  think  we  ought  to  approach  It 
from  the  need  of  the  States  overall 
with  a  priority  being  given  where  Fed- 
eral   courts    have    mandated    certain 
changes  in  prisons  and  in  JaUs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President. 
I  yield  myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

The  Issue  has  developed  on  the  floor 
as  If  we  were  voting  on  whether  we 
like  the  concept  of  Bob  Dole  of  help- 
ing with  the  prison  crowding  problem 
or  whether  we  like  the  concept  of  Sen- 
ator Specter.  That  is  not  the  issue  at 
all.  This  resolution  does  not  have  any 
legislation  in  it,  but  what  it  does  have 
is  $600  million  over  the  baseline  for 
this  function.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  CraLES)  in  com- 
mittee prevailed  with  almost  unani- 
mous support  that  this  particular 
fimctlon  ought  to  increase  dramatical- 
ly. It  did.  The  issue  Is.  Do  we  want  to 


add  $600  million  more  in  budget  au- 
thority to  a  function  that  we  have 
gone  over  the  baseline  which  is  cur- 
rent law.  meaning  you  assume  infla- 
tion and  add  $600  million  more  to  this 
function?  Now  we  want  to  add  $600 
million  more  In  budget  authority  on 
the  premise  that  It  is  going  to  fund 
somebody's  version  of  prison  assist- 
ance for  the  hardened  criminal,  and 
that  is  not  the  issue.  The  issue  is  one 
of  how  much  should  you  put  in  this 
fimctlon  when  we  have  already  made 
it  the  fastest  growing  domestic  pro- 
gram wehaye. 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  there  was  over  7Vi  real  growth 
put  into  this  matter. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Indeed. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President, 
will  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  yield  to  me  an  ad- 
ditional minute? 

Mr.  POBtENICI.  I  am  pleased  to. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  an  additional  minute. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Madam  President,  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  add-on  presented 
by  Senator  Chiles,  and  I  certainly 
commend  him  for  that.  But  those 
funds  may  well  be  appropriated  along 
very  different  lines.  For  example, 
drugs  and  organized  crime  may  well 
receive  a  significant  portion  of  those 
funds,  as  perhaps  they  should.  Juve- 
nile Justice  may  take  some  $70  mil- 
lion. Legal  services  may  take  some 
$250  million.  Justice  assistance  may 
take  some  $90  million.  There  is  imcer- 
talnty  as  to  where  those  particular 
funds  will  be  allocated. 

I  do  agree  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
that  this  earmaridng  is  not  directly 
appropriate,  but  it  is  our  practice  to 
deal  with  matters  of  this  sort  in  a 
budget  resolution,  and  a  substantial 
vote  has  great  weight  when  the  matter 
later  comes  to  the  authorizing  commit- 
tee. So  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
custom  of  this  body  to  Include  in  a 
budget  resolution  an  amendment  di- 
rected along  this  line.  The,  other  funds 
already  added,  as  referred  to,  certainly 
will  not  necessarily  be  available  for 
this  kind  of  prison  construction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  yeas  sind  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  biU  clerk  caUed  the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
WATCR)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  17. 
nays  81,  as  follows: 
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So  Mr.  Specter's  amendment  (No. 
1228)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Madam  President,  if  we  could  have 
order  I  wish  to  make  an  announce- 
ment  about   the   scheduling   of   the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICrER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Those  who 
wish  to  be  heard  on  conversation  may 
do  so  in  the  cloakroom. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
have  had  a  number  of  Senators  ask 
about  the  schedule  of  the  Senate  for 
today,  tomorrow,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  week. 

I  have  had  a  conversation  with  the 
minority  leader  informally  and  I  wish 
now  to  state  my  intention  and  my  re- 
quest to  the  Senate  in  respect  to  the 
scheduling. 

I  Just  checked  with  the  Chair  and  we 
have  a  little  over  39  hours  remaining 
of  debate  under  the  statute,  unless  the 
time  is  reduced  or  increased— heaven 
forbid— but  it  is  clear  to  me  that  if  we 
are  going  to  finish  this  resolution  in 
anything  like  reasonable  time,  and  I 
mean  by  that  not  later  than  the 
middle  of  next  week,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  work  fairly  late. 
• 


I  gave  this  indication  on  Monday 
when  we  convened  so  I  hope  no  Sena- 
tor is  surprised  by  it. 

I  anticipate  the  Senate  will  be  asked 
to  stay  In  until  approximately  9  pan. 
tonight.  I  have  asked  the  Sergeant  at 
Arms  to  provide  that  dining  room  far 
duties  will  be  open  and  available  to 
Members. 

OHSKR  rOR  SECXSS  UNTIL  10  AJt.  TOMOUIOW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  Its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (li«r. 
Pressler).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

OHOER  OP  PHOCEDUSB 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  antici- 
pate that  we  will  be  on  this  measure 
tomorrow  by  about  10:30  a.m.  We  will 
wait  a  little  later  to  esUblish  that 
time  and  see  if  there  are  any  requests 
for  special  orders  and  the  like.  Assum- 
ing  that  we  get  on  It  at  about  10:30 
a.m.  I  also  anticipate  a  late  evening  to- 
morrow night. 

I  do  not  know  how  late  yet  but  my 
objective  would  be  to  run  imtU  about  9 
p.m.  again  tomorrow,  hoping  we  get 
about  10  hours  a  day. 

I  anticipate  we  will  be  in  session  on 
Friday  on  about  the  same  schedule 
and  probably  on  Saturday  as  welL 
That  being  so  it  will  be  Monday  or 
Tuesday  before  we  finish  this  bill  but  I 
do  not  luiow  of  any  other  alternative. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Bdr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  indicated 
to  me  yesterday,  if  I  am  not  wrong  in 
my  impression,  that  we  would  not  be 
In  Saturday.  I  passed  that  word 
aroimd  to  my  people.  I  hope  I  am  not 
mistaken  in  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  really 
hope  I  did  not  misspeak  because  my 
recollection  was  that  I  said  we  will  be 
in  on  Friday  and  that  I  hoped  we 
would  not  be  in  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  my  friend,  the  minority  leader. 
I  cannot  remember  a  time  in  our  rela- 
tionship as  majority  and  minority 
leaders  each  In  that  role  at  one  time  or 
another  when  we  have  had  any  signifi- 
cant disagreement  on  a  matter  of  fact. 
We  have  had  a  lot  of  disagreements  on 
the  matter  of  issues  but  not  on  fact. 
But  I  have  to  say  in  absolute  candor  if 
I  said  that  it  was  not  what  I  meant  to 
say  and  Indeed  I  said  yesterday  a 
number  of  times  that  I  anticipated  we 
would  be  In  session  on  Saturday.  If 
necessary.  And  I  apologize  to  the  mi- 
nority leader  for  any  misunderstand- 
ing and  to  any  Senators  who  may  have 
proceeded  on  that  basis. 

I  continue  to  hope  we  will  not  be  in 
on  Saturday  but  Senators  should  be 
assured  we  will  be  in  on  Friday  and 
that  if  we  do  not  make  good  progress 
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on  Friday  then  I  do  not  think  I  would 
have  any  alternative  except  to  ask  for 
Saturday.  But.  Mr.  President,  my  ob- 
jective overall  is  to  get  final  passage  of 
this  resolution  sometime  Monday. 
Tuesday  or  not  later  than  Wednesday 
of  next  week,  and  absent  an  agree- 
ment to  do  that  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing to  do  except  to  bum  up  the  time 
by  being  in  session. 

So  I  say  to  my  friend  the  minority 
leader  I  hope  we  are  not  in  on  Satur- 
day but  Senators  should  not  assume 
we  will  not  be  in  on  Saturday. 

Mr.   TSONGAS.   Will   the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  The  original  time 
agreement  on  the  immigration  bill 
provided  for  no  votes  on  Monday  and 
a  number  of  people,  including  myself, 
scheduled  Monday  for  other  things. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Senators  should  know 
the  immigration  blU  agreement  was 
activated  only  if  we  reach  that  bill  by 
Monday  at  noon.  It  is  my  intention  to 
stack  any  votes  on  Monday  and  let 
them  occur  on  Tuesday.  I  suppose  any 
Senator  could  shoot  me  down  on  that 
by  objecting  since  it  Is  not  now  part  of 
the  agreement  and  it  does  not  look 
like  it  will  go  if  we  do  not  get  to  immi- 
gration by  noon.  But  it  is  my  intention 
to  try  to  honor  that  provision  notwith- 
standing. 

Mr.  FORD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
How  large  a  stack  can  he  afford?  Just 
stack  Friday's  votes,  too.  The  greatest 
2  minutes  in  sports  will  occur  in  Ken- 
tucky and  some  of  us  would  like  to  go 
there  even  though  we  do  not  have  a 
favorite  this  year,  just  continue  to 
stack  those  votes  and  we  will  come 
back  here  charged  up  viewing  that 
great  moment  in  history. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Knowing  the  propensi- 
ties of  those  attending  the  Kentucky 
Derby,  I  do  not  doubt  some  will  return 
charged  up. 

Mr.  FORD.  If  nothing  else,  I  say  to 
the  majority  leader  it  will  help  our 
economy  at  home. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  will  do  that,  and  it 
may  even  improve  the  tempers  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  will  eliminate  the  mal- 
aise. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  really  would  not  want 
to  do  that.  I  think  the  real  problem,  as 
I  understand  It,  is  Members  are  afraid, 
and  I  do  not  blame  them,  that  they 
may  not  have  time  to  offer  their 
amendments  and  that  is  a  realistic 
concern.  So  I  would  urge  Senators 
then  to  come  to  the  floor  and  offer 
amendments  and  try  to  get  as  much 
out  of  the  way  as  possible.  But  I  say 
once  again  I  expect  to  be  in  on  Friday 
and  to  have  votes  on  Friday,  and  we 
will  give  the  Senators  from  Kentucky 
periodic  reports  on  the  progress  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  FORD.  Remember  there  Is  no 
telephone  at  the  track. 
Mt.  BAKER.  Very  well. 
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Mr.  President,  I  apologize  to  Sena- 
tors for  the  necessity  of  that  an- 
nouncement, but  I  thought  I  should 
make  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield?  Could  we  sequence  Baucus  to 
one  amendment  following  the  John- 
ston amendment  and  then  amend- 
ments from  some  of  those  here? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
jrleld  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, if  I  may,  on  that  subject— it  is  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  me  if  it  suits  his  re- 
quirement. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  As  I  understand  it. 
Senator  Johhston  is  now  agreed  upon 
as  the  next  amendment  and  if  Senator 
Dole  could  agree  to  be  here  following 
the  Johnston  amendment  we  could 
now  agree  to  Baucus  as  the  amend- 
ment that  follows  and  then  if  the  Sen- 
ator has  no  objection  we  would  then 
follow  with  the  Grassley  amendment 
which  is  a  total  suljstitute.  We  have 
not  been  putting  them  in  any  kind  of 
unanimous  consent.  I  think  we  can 
agree  that  is  the  sequence  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  is  all  right  with  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

AMENDHENT  RO.  1330 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Johnston-Nunn-Exon  amendment  will 
shortly  be  sent  to  the  desk.  I  would 
like  to  explain  to  my  colleagues  what 
that  amendment  does 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senate  wiU  be  in 
order.  Who  yields  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  are  sequenced,  the  Johnston 
amendment  is  sequenced,  at  this  time, 
the  amendment  will  be  sent  up  in  Just 
a  few  moments. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  such  time  as 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  needs.  If 
he  succeeds  I  might  take  it  back. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Johnston- 
Nuim-Exon-Boren  amendment  and,  we 
hope,  a  few  others  as  well,  will  shortly 
be  sent  to  the  desk.  This,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. How  do  you  get  to  a  balanced 
budget?  There  is  no  magic  to  it.  It  is 
possible  to  do.  It  calls  for  a  few  basic 
principles:  Equal,  shared  sacrifice 
throughout  all  sectors  of  the  economy, 
attention  to  revenues  as  well  as  ex- 
penditures. In  other  words,  you  move 
increased  revenues  as  well  as  cut  ex- 
penditures and  you  must  not  exempt 
any  part  of  the  budget. 

What  the  amendment  arrives  at  in 
terms  of  final  results,  Mr.  President,  is 
assuming  high-growth  economics, 
which  we  believe  are  achievable  with 
this  kind  of  approach,  a  deficit  in  1984 
of  $149  billion:  by  1985  it  is  down  to 
$98  billion;  by  1986  to  $50  billion;  by 
1987  to  $19  billion,  and  by  1988.  Mr. 
President,  the  deficit  has  disappeared 


and  we  are  In  a  surplus  situation  to 
the  tune  of  $26  billion. 

The  way  we  achieve  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  terms  of  assumptions  is  as  fol- 
lows: First  of  all.  we  adjust  all  CBO 
outlay  reestlmates  for  the  social  secu- 
rity changes,  the  Jobs  bill,  and  the 
PIK  bill.  Second,  we  limit  real  growth 
in  national  defense  to  5  percent. 
Third,  we  limit  the  increase  for  nonde- 
fense  discretionary,  domestic  discre- 
tionary, programs  to  2  percent,  and  we 
freeze  foreign  aid. 

Fourth,  we  allow  a  2-percent  pay 
raise  in  fiscal  year  1984.  and  in  fiscal 
year  1985  through  fiscal  year  1988 
allow  for  raises  equal  to  the  CPI 
minus  2  percent. 

We  assimie  the  social  security 
changes  already  made  In  law,  and  In 
addition  to  that,  for  all  nonmeans 
tested  entitlement  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments, set  the  COLA  at  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index,  minus  2  percent. 

We  have  a  2-percent  across-the- 
board  cut  in  other  nonmeans  tested 
entitlements  and  we  have  a  growth 
cap  at  that  level  on  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  farm  expenditures. 
With  respect  to  medicare,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  limit  that  to  growth  of  10- 
percent.  The  10-percent  growth  In 
medicare  is  equal  to  the  growth  in 
medicaid.  The  total  savings  on  medi- 
care are  $32.6  billion  over  the  5-year 
period. 

With  respect  to  revenue,  we  have 
listed  unspecified  revenue  increases. 
We  say  they  are  unspecified,  Mr. 
President,  because  we  recognize  that  it 
is  for  the  Finance  Committee  in  the 
Senate  to  determine  how  they  will 
provide  for  luispecified  revenue  In- 
creases. The  amount  of  those  is  $15 
billion  for  1984.  If  you  think  the  third 
year  of  the  tax  cut  should  be  suspend- 
ed, this  amount  is  equal  to  one-half 
that  amount  or,  if  you  prefer,  it  could 
be  from  any  nimiber  of  alternate 
means  including  a  siulax,  including  a 
tax  on  windfall  profits,  tax  reform,  or 
any  number  of  different  ways  would 
achieve  the  unspecified  revenue 
changes. 

But  the  scope  or  the  size  of  that  Is 
one-half  the  amount  of  the  third  year 
of  the  tax  cut  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
Thereafter,  it  Is  equal  to  the  amoimt 
that  would  be  lost  through  continuing 
of  Indexing,  with  a  possible  standby 
surtax  in  1988,  if  that  is  necessary. 

Now.  very  briefly,  Mr.  President, 
why  Is  it  that  these  proposals  are  fair? 
WeU,  first  of  aU,  if  you  look  at  health 
care  costs,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
savings  here  from  medicare,  health 
care  costs  have  been  growing  at  the 
rate  of  17  percent  per  year  over  the 
last  decade.  If  left  uncontrolled,  the 
outlays  for  medicare  by  1988  are  esti- 
mated to  reach  10  percent  of  all  out- 
lays. So  what  we  have  done  is  assume 
$32.6  billion  savings  for  medicare  over 
the  5-year  period. 


The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
suggests  a  number  of  ways  to  save  In 
medicare.  I  will  not  repeat  those  other 
than  to  offer  them  into  the  Rccoro  at 
this  point.  But  the  size  of  the  savings 
suggested  by  CBO  is  $77  billion.  So  we 
have  actually  taken  less  than  half  of 
the  CBO  suggested  savings  which  I 
will  offer  into  the  Record. 

With  respect  to  cost-of-living  allow- 
ance, Mr.  President,  if  you  are  going  to 
deal  with  a  budget  deficit  the  size  of 
the  one  we  are  dealing  with  here, 
which  is  over  $200  billion  in  deficit  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  and  if  you 
want  to  get  down  in  the  direction  of  a 
balanced  budget  by  the  year  1988, 
there  simply  is  no  way  to  do  It  unless 
you  deal  with  the  tremendous  growth 
in  the  cost-of-living  allowance.  And 
there  is  no  way  of  dealing  with  the 
cost-of-living  allowance  unless  you 
deal  with  it  across  the  board.  So  that 
is  what  we  have  done— Consumer  Price 
Index,  minus  2  percent. 

Under  the  present  law  If  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  Is  3  percent  or  less, 
recipients  of  social  security  and  other 
programs  get  no  COLA  at  all.  If  it  is 
above  3  percent,  they  get  the  full 
COLA. 

So  what  we  are  doing,  in  effect,  is 
compromising  between  the  present  law 
with  its  full  loss  at  less  than  3  percent 
and  the  full  CPI  thereafter  by  saying 
instead  CPI,  minus  2  percent.  This 
happens  to  comport.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  pay  raises  which  are  limited 
to  2  percent  for  the  first  year  and 
thereafter  the  CPI  minus  2  percent 
for  pay  raises.  So,  we  are  treating  alike 
those  who  pay  in  with  those  who  are 
on  the  receiving  end  of  social  security 
and  retirement  programs. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
any  program  that  does  not  have  a 
sjrnunetry  or  an  equity  between  those 
who  receive  from  the  entitlement  pro- 
grams and  those  who  pay  in  has  a 
fatal  flaw.  And  this  amendment  does 
treat  them  equally  and  alike. 

There  is  not  a  single  cut  in  the  do- 
mestic discretionary  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, Mr.  President.  There  is  only  a 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  Increase, 
a  limitation  on  the  amount  of  In- 
crease, for  example,  in  the  so-called 
discretionary  nondefense.  limiting 
that  to  2  percent.  So  there  is  not  a  cut 
In  a  single  program,  but  simply  a  re- 
straint on  the  amoimt  of  increase. 

But  the  bottom  line  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  high  growth  economics,  as 
put  through  the  computer,  we  end  up 
with  a  $26  billion  surplus  by  the  year 
1988. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  yield  to 
my  coauthor.  Senator  Exow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  my  friend  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  again  cosponsor- 
ing  the  Johnston-Exon-Nunn  amend- 
ment for  fiscal  responsibility.  I  say 


"again."  since  this  Is  the  second  year 
In  which  we  have  offered  a  budget  al- 
ternative. I  would  hope  that  our  col- 
leagues would  listen  very  carefully.  We 
made  a  similar  attempt  last  year  to 
couple  additional  spending  restraint 
with  modest  revenue  increases  in  order 
to  move — and  I  emphasize  the  word 
"move"— toward  a  balanced  budget. 

Last  year,  when  we  offered  a  similar 
amendment.  our  warnings  of  $200  bil- 
lion deficit  fell  on  deaf  ears.  This  year 
those  deficits  are  a  reality.  They  are 
not  only  here  now,  but  they  are  pre- 
dicted far  into  the  future  unless  we 
can  change  our  course. 

The  budget  alternative  we  are  offer- 
ing provides  the  largest  cuts  in  the 
deficit  spending  of  any  budget  alterna- 
tive that  has  been  or  will  be  offered.  It 
also  is  a  fair  and  realistic  one  and  pre- 
sents the  Congress  with  an  opportuni- 
ty to  do  something  constructive  and 
positive,  and  I  would  hope  that  it 
would  pass.  Let  me  briefly  compare 
the  Johnston-Exon-Nunn  budget  with 
others  that  have  been  offered. 

First,  this  budget  alternative  pro- 
vides much  lower  deficits  than  the 
President's.  The  President's  recom- 
mendations, even  with  significant  new 
taxes  in  1986,  1987,  and  1988,  do  not 
bring  the  Federal  deficit  below  $150 
billion.  Moreover,  this  budget  alterna- 
tive Includes  both  more  spending  re- 
straint in  defense  and  spending  re- 
straint In  the  total  budget  than  does 
the  President's. 

Compared  to  the  House-passed 
budget,  the  Johnston-Exon-Nunn  al- 
ternative does  not  use  revenues  in 
order  to  finance  new  spending  pro- 
grams. We  provide  for  a  more  realistic 
5  percent  real  growth  in  defense,  and 
revenues  are  used  in  our  alternative  in 
order  to  reduce  the  deficit.  And  I  hope 
that  that  would  begin  to  be  the  goal  of 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations, as  reported,  embodied 
the  same  general  philosophy  as  does 
our  approach.  Our  alternative,  howev- 
er, exercises  more  fiscal  restraint,  es- 
peciaUy  in  the  nonmeans-tested  enti- 
tlement spending  programs.  By  start- 
ing now  to  make  some  of  these  entitle- 
ment savings,  the  budget  that  we  are 
offering  provides  significantly  lower 
deficits  over  the  5-year  period  than 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee's  work. 

The  Hatch  budget  uses  much  more 
optimistic  economic  assumptions  than 
the  other  budgets,  and  therefore  a 
comparison  is  more  difficult.  While 
this  Senator  hopes  that  the  optimistic 
assumptions  used  in  the  Hatch  budget 
come  true.  It  is  appropriate  to  note 
that  overly  optimistic  economic  as- 
sumptions in  the  past  2  years  have  got 
us  into  our  present  predicament.  Nev- 
ertheless, using  the  same  high  growth 
assumptions  that  have  been  used  by 
Senator  Hatch,  the  Johnston-Exon- 
Nuim  budget  would  nm  a  double-digit 
surplus,  a  double-digit  surplus  in  the 


year  1988  than  does  the  Hatch  budget 
as  presented  and  defeated  earlier. 

'The  Hollings  freeze  budget  provides 
the  closest  counterpart  to  our  own 
budget  alternative.  One  major  differ- 
ence is  the  3-percent  real  growth  de- 
fense number  proposed  by  Senator 
Hollings,  while  this  amendment  pro- 
vides a  full  5-percent  increase  for  de- 
fense after  inflation. 

The  budget  which  contrasts  the 
most— and  I  emphasize  and  repeat, 
contrasts  the  most— with  our  budget 
alternative  may  be  the  proposal  which 
is  coming  forth  from  the  Senate  Re- 
publican Cauciis.  The  latter  budget  ap- 
parently would  increase  defense 
spending  to  7%  percent  real  growth 
for  1984,  provide  virtually  no  revenue 
increases  until  1986,  and  make  no 
major  attempts  at  further  spending  re- 
straint in  the  rest  of  the  budget.  The 
deficit,  the  national  debt,  and  interest 
payments  thereon  will  suffer  greatly  if 
such  a  budget  is  adopted.  That  kind  of 
a  budget  is  wrong  for  several  reasons. 
Net  interest  on  the  debt  has  been  the 
fastest  growing  major  item  in  the 
budget  in  the  past  several  years,  and 
adding  to  those  interest  costs  will 
make  Federal  spending  even  more  dif- 
ficult to  control  in  the  future.  More- 
over, the  emerging  Republican  Caucus 
budget  chooses  not  to  bite  the  bullet 
now.  It  is  long  on  promises  for  declin- 
ing deficits  In  the  future,  but  short  on 
action  in  the  present  in  order  to  ac- 
complish that  goal. 

Let  me  briefly  summarize  the  John- 
ston-Exon-Nunn budget  in  the  follow- 
ing ways: 

This  is  the  budget  for  those  who 
want  to  take  action  now  to  reduce  defi- 
cits   and    move    toward    a    balanced- 
budget. 

This  is  the  budget  for  those  who. 
want  to  see  more  spending  restraint 
than  has  been  proposed  either  by  the 
President,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, or  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee. 

This  is  the  budget  for  those  who 
want  to  see  less  Federal  borrowing, 
lower  interests  rates,  and  a  real  chance 
at  higher  economic  growth. 

This  is  the  budget  for  those  who  be- 
lieve we  should  have  a  5-percent  real 
growth  in  defense  spending  in  1984. 

This  is  the  budget  for  those  who 
want  to  see  revenues  increased  to  cut 
deficits,  so  long  as  revenue  increases 
do  not  exceed  the  amount  of  spending 
cuts. 

This  is  a  budget  for  those  who  want 
to  see  the  growth  of  the  debt  cut  and 
less  Federal  spending  on  interest  costs. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  this  budget  alternative 
their  serious  consideration.  Several  of 
us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  could  take 
the  easy  way  out  and  vote  no  on  all 
budget  plans  because  they  do  not  meet 
our  specifications,  and  therefore  avoid 
responsibility.  But  we  want  to  do  the 
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responsible  thing,  and  this  budget  is 
our  attempt.  We  will  not  please  every- 
one on  defense  spending,  domestic  pro- 
grams and  entitlements,  taxes,  and 
deficits.  But  we  think  it  is  a  fair  ap- 
proach, requiring  balanced  sacrifices 
on  both  the  revenue  and  spending  side 
of  the  budget,  and  above  all.  it  is  what 
is  needed  to  address  our  perilous  eco- 
nomic condition.  If  this  Congress  is 
sincere  about  bringing  down  interest 
rates  further,  restoring  the  value  of 
the  dollar  to  a  reasonable  level  there- 
by aiding  our  exports,  and  showing 
that  It  is  possible  for  Congress  to  act 
in  a  bipartisan  fashion  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  our  times,  then  this  Is 
the  budget  alternative  that  we  must 
pass. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
Mr.  NUNN  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield  for  the  balanced  budget 
discussion? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield.  We  may  recoup  some  of  this 
time  if  the  amendment  is  ever  sent  to 
the  desk. 

Mr.  NUNN.  B4r.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Johnston-Nimn-Exon- 
Boren  amendment,  which  woxild  pro- 
vide a  real  balanced  budget  by  1989 
and  under  realistic  economic  growth 
projections.  Using  the  CBO  projec- 
tions, this  amendment  would  provide  a 
balanced  budget  by  fiscal  year  1988. 

In  simimarlzing  where  we  are  on  the 
budget  in  this  Congress  and  in  this  ad- 
ministration, it  seems  to  me  we  have 
some  people  who  say,  "No  more  reve- 
nue, no  matter  what.  No  more  reve- 
nue. No  matter  what  size  the  deficit, 
no  more  revenue." 

We  have  some  people  who  are  saying 
"No  defense  cuts,  no  matter  what  the 
deficit.  No  more  defense  cuts." 

We  have  some  people  who  say,  "No 
more  discretionary  cuts.  No  more  cuts 
in  discretionary  spending  no  matter 
what  it  does  to  the  deficit." 

We  have  some  who  say,  "Protect  the 
cost  of  living  adjustments  at  all  cost, 
no  matter  what  size  deficit  results." 

So  far,  in  the  last  2  years,  every 
group  has  been  winning.  Each  of  these 
groups  has  prevailed  on  this  point  of 
view,  or  largely  prevailed.  The  only 
problem  Is  that  the  deficits  are  rolling 
upward  and  upward  and  upward,  and 
from  what  I  understand  now  we  may 
very  well  be  voting  on  the  largest  defi- 
cit that  anyone  every  proposed,  if 
what  I  understand  about  some  of  our 
colleagues'  proposals  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  is  correct.  I  will  reserve 
Judgment  on  that. 

Each  group  has  been  winning.  The 
only  difficulty  is  the  American  people 
have  been  losing  and  the  economy  has 
been  losing.  Any  kind  of  stable,  long- 
range  recovery  has  been  losing. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  as  the 
economy  grows,  and  we  hope  it  will,  at 


some  point  we  are  going  to  again  have 
a  very  severe  clash  between  fiscal 
policy  and  monetary  policy.  The  result 
will  be  higher  interest  rates  and  an 
aborted  economic  recovery. 

Mr.  President,  the  Johnston-Nunn- 
Exon-Boren  amendment  says  to  each 
of  these  groups.  "You  have  to  give  a 
little  bit.  You  have  to  sacrifice  some. 
We  need  some  more  revenue.  We  need 
some  responsible  defense  cuts.  We 
need  to  have  some  more  discretionary 
spending  cuts  In  a  fair,  equitable  way. 
And  we  certainly  need  to  change  the 
automatic  cost  of  living  adjustments  in 
a  fair  way  that  will  protect  the  retired 
and  also  protect  the  working  people 
and  protect  the  overall  economy." 

Mr.  President,  the  Johnston-Nurm 
amendment  would  say  that  each  group 
would  lose  partially  but  the  American 
people  and  the  economy  of  our  coun- 
try would  win.  This  is  the  only  plan 
which  takes  a  truly  balanced  approach 
to  reducing  the  trillion-dollar  deficit 
projected  by  the  President's  budget  in 
fiscal  years  1983  through  1988.  Our 
proposal  would  reduce  cumulative 
budget  deficits  by  $249  billion  below 
the  administration's  proposed  budget 
over  the  next  5  years.  We  would 
reduce  the  deficit  by  $243  billion 
below  Senator  Hatch's  budget  that 
was  voted  down  a  few  minutes  ago.  We 
would  reduce  the  deficit  by  $133  bil- 
lion over  that  same  period  of  time 
below  the  budget  reported  by  the 
budget  committee. 

Our  amendment  will  reduce  the  cur- 
rent base  line  deficits  by  a  total  of 
$583  billion,  thus  cutting  current  law 
deficits  in  half. 

We  accomplish  this  vastly  improved 
deficit  picture  by  providing  a  fair  and 
balanced  package  of  spending  reduc- 
tions and  revenue  increases,  about  a 
50-50  split,  with  50  percent  more 
spending  reductions  and  about  50  per- 
cent of  that  package  is  increased  reve- 
nues. 

First,  we  would  limit  the  growth  in 
real  defense  spending  to  5  percent  per 
year,  which  would  save  more  than  $36 
billion  between  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1988. 

I  might  add  on  this  point,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  we  are  going  to  have  extreme- 
ly high  deficits,  if  none  of  these 
groups  I  have  already  identified  is  will- 
ing to  take  cuts.  I  shall  choose  my  own 
priorities,  as  others  will,  and  I  shall 
vote  for  a  higher  number  in  defense 
when  it  gets  down  to  the  point  of  no 
hope  for  a  balanced  fiscal  picture.  I 
have  my  own  priorities,  as  everyone 
else  does,  but  I  am  willing  to  come  off 
my  priorities  if  it  wiU  mean  a  truly 
balanced  fiscal  picture. 

In  my  view,  Mr.  President,  such  a 
growth  rate  In  defense  spending  would 
be  acceptable  only  in  the  context  of  a 
significant  overall  deficit  reduction  as 
called  for  in  this  amendment.  This 
proposal  would  result  in  steady  and 
constant  yearly  growth  rates  and  it 


would  provide  the  badly  needed  ele- 
ment of  consistency  and  predictability 
in  defense  outlays  that  are  absolutely 
essential  for  any  kind  of  efficiency  and 
any  kind  of  planning. 

Second,  our  proposal  would  limit  the 
annual  growth  in  nondefense  domestic 
discretionary  programs  to  2  percent 
and  would  freeze  foreign  aid  at  1982 
levels.  This  would  produce  savings  of 
almost  $30  billion  over  5  years. 

As  I  see  it,  this  would  spread  the 
burden  of  reduced  spending  on  domes- 
tic programs  evenly  and  therefore  not 
impose  an  unfair  burden  on  any 
sector.  It  also  provides  necessary  flexi- 
bility for  discretionary  programs,  in 
that  some  could  be  increased  provided 
others  were  decreased. 

Third,  pay  raises  for  civilian  Federal 
employees  and  the  military  would  be 
limited  to  2  percent  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and.  throughout  fiscal  years  1985 
through  1988,  pay  raises  would  be  lim- 
ited to  the  Consiuner  Price  Index 
minus  2  percent.  E^ren  though  this 
does  call  for  some  small  sacrifice  from 
Federal  civilian  and  military  employ- 
ees, if  this  Johnston-Nuim-Exon- 
Boren  amendment  passes,  I  am  con- 
vinced the  net  result  would  be  lower 
inflation,  lower  interest  rates  and 
stable  economic  growth.  If  we  get  all 
of  that  out  as  far  as  civilian  and  mili- 
tary employees  are  concerned,  I  am 
convinced  the  economic  benefit  would 
far  exceed  the  small  sacrifices  re- 
quired of  these  people  by  the  taking  of 
small  pay  raises— although  there 
would  be  pay  raises. 

AU  of  us  know  the  next  item  I  men- 
tion is  controversial,  but  I  think  all  of 
us  know  at  some  point  it  is  going  to  be 
necessary.  I  say  the  time  has  arrived. 
Oxir  amendment  will  provide  for  a  6- 
month  delay  in  COLA's  for  nonmeans 
tested  entitlements  and  set  future 
COLA'S  at  CPI  minus  2  percent.  This 
provision,  which  will  result  in  savings 
of  over  $56  billion,  deals  directly  with 
one  of  the  greatest  revenue  drains  in 
the  Federal  budget. 

The  CPI  Indexing  programs  are  not 
part  of  our  constitutional  rights.  To 
the  best  of  my  reading  of  history,  they 
were  not  in  the  Constitution;  nor  were 
they  in  the  Bill  of  Rights.  In  fact,  they 
were  not  even  part  of  the  New  Deal  or 
the  Great  Society.  They  did  not  begin 
until  1971.  Interestingly  enough,  we 
have  had  very  much  of  a  roller-coaster 
economy  since  about  that  time. 

Over  the  last  decade,  cost-of-living 
adjustments  for  entitlement  recipients 
have  far  exceeded  average  wage  in- 
creases for  the  typical  wage  earners.  It 
is  high  time  that  we  came  to  grips  in  a 
fair  and  equitable  way  with  indexing 
in  the  Federal  budget.  By  limiting 
future  COLA'S  to  the  CPI  minus  2  per- 
cent, we  would  do  just  that.  As  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  already 
stated,  under  existing  law,  social  secu- 
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rity  recipients  receive  no  indexing  if 
the  CPI  tncreasea  leas  than  3  percent. 

So  the  social  security  people,  the 
I)eople  we  all  value  and  certainly  want 
to  protect,  when  inflation  goes  up  less 
than  3  percent  now,  they  absorb  up  to 
2.9  percent.  We  are  saying  let  every- 
one absorb  up  to  2  percent.  Therefore, 
we  are  extending  this  general  principle 
by  requiring  that  the  first  2  percent  of 
inflation  be  absorbed  under  all  in- 
dexed programs.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  equitable  sacrifice  is  necessary  to 
get  the  Federal  budget  imder  control 
and  stop  the  vicious  inflation-recession 
cycle  we  are  obviously  on. 

The  Johnston-Nunn  amendment 
would  also  Impose  a  2-percent  across- 
the-board  cut  in  other  nonmeans- 
tested  entitlements,  producing  savings 
of  $11.5  bUIlon  over  the  next  5  years. 

We  would  also  limit  medicare  out- 
lays to  10  percent  annual  growth  over 
the  fiscal  year  1984-88  period,  produc- 
ing almost  $33  billion  in  spending  re- 
ductions. 

This  is  a  reduction  from  last  year's 
17  percent  and  this  year's  projected  14 
percent.  Can  anyone  say  it  is  radical  to 
limit  the  growth  of  a  program  to  10 
percent  a  year  for  5  years?  This  would 
allow  medicare  to  rise  at  the  same  rate 
as  medicaid.  I  know  this  causes  some 
degree  of  concern,  but  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  possibly  contend  with  a 
straight  face  that  we  can  continue  to 
let  nmaway  medicare  spending  go  on 
and  on.  We  have  to  come  to  grips  with 
it  and  this  particular  part  of  the 
amendment  would  save  about  $3  bil- 
lion. Health  care  outlays  have  risen 
faster  than  any  other  element  in  the 
budget,  rising  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  17  percent  last  year.  Our 
amendment  would  save  significantly 
more  than  the  Budget  Committee  pro- 
posal and  approximately  two-thirds  as 
much  as  the  President  has  proposed. 
If  left  tmcontrolled.  medicare  outlays 
will  grow  to  the  point  that  by  late 
1986.  the  hospital  trust  fund  wiU 
become  insolvent.  Most  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  recognize  that  the  only  ques- 
tion Is  whether  changes  will  be  made 
in  law  before  or  after  the  inevitable 
crisis  occurs. 

Finally,  oiir  proposal  calls  for  $275 
billion  in  increased  revenues  over  a  6- 
year  period— again,  controversial.  In 
my  view,  if  we  realistically  expect  to 
reduce  projected  budget  defidts,  we 
will  have  no  choice  but  to  find  means 
of  raising  Federal  revenues.  Just  as  a 
private  corporation  must  often  decide 
to  postpone  dividend  payments  during 
periods  of  economic  stagnation,  the 
Federal  Government  must  reassess  its 
fiscal  policy  in  light  of  severe  fiscal  im- 
balances. 

I  believe  this  outyear  revenue  in- 
crease, together  with  the  additional 
spending  cuts,  will  lower  inflationary 
expectations,  lower  interest  rates,  and 
assure  sustained  economic  recovery. 


I  also  believe  that  if  we  have  this 
kind  of  sustained  economic  recovery, 
we  may  very  well  be  able  to  decrease 
taxes  in  1986.  1987,  and  1988  from 
what  this  amendment  calls  for.  But  as 
long  as  we  keep  those  outyear  deficits 
looming  on  the  horizon,  we  are  going 
to  have  high  interest  rates  on  the 
long-term  interest  and  we  are  going  to 
have  the  danger  of  an  aborted  eco- 
nomic recovery.  So  our  unwillingness 
now  to  say  that  we  will  pay  the  price 
for  the  spending  programs  by  having 
revenue  come  in  to  equal  those  ex- 
penditures in  the  outyears  is  precisely 
the  same  kind  of  thinking  that  pro- 
duced the  high  interest  rate,  particu- 
larly when  you  consider  the  interest 
rate  above  inflation.  That  is  a  self -de- 
structive mechanism  for  our  economic 
recovery. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  all  of  us,  when 
we  talk  about  taxes,  know  what  any 
political  race  is  capable  to  doing  in  the 
tax  arena.  But  I  think  instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  tidk  about  whether  we  are 
going  to  raise  taxes  or  raise  revenue, 
we  should  face  the  facts  as  they  are. 
The  question  really  is.  Are  we  going  to 
continue  to  borrow  more  money  and  to 
pay  every  single  part  of  the  tax  de- 
creases with  increased  borrowing  on 
the  bond  market? 

These  are  not  earned  dividends, 
these  are  borrowed  funds.  We  are  bor- 
rowing funds  from  the  American 
people.  Every  i>eimy  of  the  1981  tax 
cut  was  borrowed,  every  penny  of  the 
1982  tax  cut  was  borrowed,  every 
penny  of  the  1983  tax  cut  was  bor- 
rowed, every  penny  of  the  indexing  is 
going  to  be  borrowed.  We  are  Just  like 
a  corporation  making  no  money  what- 
soever, not  willing  to  cut  expenses,  but 
over  and  over  again,  going  back  and 
bragging  that  we  are  doing  this  great 
thing  for  you  by  cutting  taxes.  It  is 
time  we  started  telling  our  constitu- 
ents the  honest  truth,  that  we  are 
simply  borrowing  this  money,  forcing 
up  long-term  interest  rates,  causing 
problems  in  the  housing  market,  caus- 
ing problems  in  the  automobile  mar- 
kets, causing  businesses  not  to  be  able 
to  plan  for  long-term  expansion,  keep- 
ing biisinesses  from  being  able  to 
borrow  over  the  long  haul,  and  stifling 
our  economy.  I  think  it  is  time  we 
faced  that  fact. 

Ui.  BOREN.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  so  I  may  introduce  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  BOREN.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 


:no.  isso 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  deficits  and  balance  the 
budget) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johh- 
STOH),   for   himself.   Mr.   Nnnx,   and   Mr. 


BoKOi.  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1230. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  all  after  line  S  on  pace  2  and  Insert 
in  lieu  the  following: 

"(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $603,100.(X>0.000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $670,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $753,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $838,900,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  actregate  ' 
levels    of    Federal    revenues    should    be 
changed  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  +$15,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  +$30,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  +$60,000,000,000. 
and   the   amounts   for   Federal   Insunuioe 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hoepital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $35,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $39,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $44,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $50,900,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  and  other  reve- 
nues pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-21  for  old 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 
within  the  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $148,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $166,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $187,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $204,400,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $874,990,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $897,260,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $974,910,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $1,035,740,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $807,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $846,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $894,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $942,300,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $204,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $176,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $141,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $103,400,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $1,377,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,584,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,773,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $1,954,500,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limits  on  such  debt  should  be  ac-  . 
cordingly  increased  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $86,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $207,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $189,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $180,600,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1. 1982,  October  1. 1983,  October 
1,  1984,  and  October  1.  1985.  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$55,400,000,000. 
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(B)  New  loan  guarmntee  commitments, 
•94.500.000.000. 

Flacal  year  1084: 

(A)  New  Direct  loan  obUgatlons. 
$48,300,000,000. 

(B>  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obUgations, 
$48,100,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$97,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obUgations. 
$48,700,000,000. 

(B)  New'  loan  gtiarantee  commitments, 
$101,000,000,000. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  years  1983  through  1986  for  each 
major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$244,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $214,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$368,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $243,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$296,400,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $268,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$336,800,000,000. 
(B>  Outlays.  $296,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$9,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$11,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$11,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$11,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$200,000,000. 


(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conmiitments,  $0. 
Flacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$37,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$13,100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,900,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $4,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$13,900,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$14,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $24,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$18,600,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$5,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$13,100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$3,800,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays  $11,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$12,200,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $5,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$6,500,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$6,400,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $0,250,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$6,300,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$6,300,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

(8)  TransporUtion  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$1,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $29,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

(9)   Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,400,000,000. 


(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Flacal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $8,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$400,000,000. 

(10)  Eklucation.    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,000,000,000. 

(B>  Outlays,  $27,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$6,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $29,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$47,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $31,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $31,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$29,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $35,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $34,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$28,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $37,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $37,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$28,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

(12)  Medical  Insurance  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $46,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $53,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  $62,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $59,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $70,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $66,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $81,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $73,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$121,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $110,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$14,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$122,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $103,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$14,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$125,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $104,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$16,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$129,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $107,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$500,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$18,100,000,000. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$184,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $107,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $174,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$195,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $182,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$211,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $191,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $24,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$8,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $25,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$800,000,000. 


(D)   New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$9,000,000,000. 
Flacal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $25,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunltmenta, 
$10,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $25,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$12,500,000,000. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  budget  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
(18)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  yeiu- 1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
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(1»)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  Tear  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $87,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $87,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  Year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $90,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $90,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  Tear  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$104,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $104,600,000,000. 

(C>  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

Fiscal  Tear  1980: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$107,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $107,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
(M)  Allowances  (930): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $600,000,000. 
(B>  Outlays.  $600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
(21)    Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts 

(950): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$18,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$18,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$17,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$17,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$18,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$18,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$23,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$23,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

RKCORCIUATIOII 

Sk.  2.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  6,  1983,  the 
Senate  committees  named  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (f)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  not  later  than 
June  6.  1983,  the  House  committees  named 
In  subsections  (g)  through  (1)  of  this  section 
shall  submit  their  recommendations  to  the 
House  Ccxnmittee  on  the  Budget.  After  re- 
ceiving those  recommendations,  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  shall  report  to  the 
House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bill  or 
resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such  rec- 


ommendations without  any  substantive  revi- 
sion. 

sotATx  coiofnm 

(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee, (A)  to  rcQuire  reductions  in  appro- 
priations (or  programs  authorized  by  that 
coounittee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  In  budget 
authority  and  outlays,  or  (B)  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344,  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or 
(C)  any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$1,243,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,343,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
$1,333,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,333,000,000  in  ouUays  in  fiscal  year  1985; 
and  $1,327,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,327,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(cXl)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344,  sufficient 
to  reduce  outlays  by  $856,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984;  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$2,024,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985:  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $2,484,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  sufficient  to  in- 
crease revenues  as  follows:  $30,200,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  $39,100,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1985;  and  $51,900,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1986. 

(d)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  section  401(c)(2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$258,000,000  and  outlays  by  $534,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $368,000,000  and  outlays  by  $834,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $636,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1,486,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(e)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shaU  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  require  re- 
ductions in  appropriations  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  In  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
follows:  $139,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $287,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1984;  $555,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$466,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985; 
and  $544,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$443,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(f)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shaU  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cM2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$202,000,000  and  outlays  by  $201,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $117,000,000  and  outlays  by  $115,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $118,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$118,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

HOUSE  COMMrrrKES 

(g)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  changes  In  laws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee,  (A)  to  require 
reductions  In  appropriations  for  programs 
authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, or  (B)  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(cK2KC)  of 
Public   Law   93-344,   sufficient    to   reduce 


budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$1,343,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,343,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
$1,333,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,333,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985; 
and  $1,337,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$1,327,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986, 
(h)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)<2)<C)  of  PubUc  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $818,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1,538,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to 
reduce  ouUays  by  $1,979,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

(i)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined In  section  401(cK2KC)  of  Public  Law 
93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $258,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$534,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $368,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $834,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $636,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $1,486,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

(J)  The  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  require  re- 
ductions in  appropriations  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  In  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
follows:  $139,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $287,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1984;  $555,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$466,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985; 
and  $544,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$443,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(k)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$202,000,000  and  outlays  by  $201,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $117,000,000  and  outlays  by  $115,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $118,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$118,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1986. 

(IKl)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  In  laws  within 
the  Jiirisdictlon  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $849,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1,481,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $2,077,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  increase  revenues  as  follows: 
$30,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
$39,100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and 
$51,900,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

MISCELLAMEOnS  PROVISIONS 

Sic.  3.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  providing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1984;  or 

(2)  new  spending  authority  described  In 
section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  in  fiscal  year  1984, 


within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  of  its  commit- 
tees unless  and  until  such  committee  makes 
the  allocations  or  subdivisions  required  by 
section  303(b)  of  the  Budget  Act,  In  connec- 
tion with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget. 

Sk.  4.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  through 
the  appropriations  process,  should  limit  the 
on-budget  new  direct  loan  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $37,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983 
and  $39,300,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1984;  off- 
budget  new  direct  loan  obligations  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $17,800,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  $18,900,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984;  and  new  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$94,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$94,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984.  It  is  fur- 
ther the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  should  limit 
total  Federal  Financing  Banli  origination  of 
direct  loans  guaranteed  by  other  Federal 
agencies  to  $16,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  $17,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  Federal  Financing  Bank  purchases  of 
certificates  of  beneficial  ownership  from 
Federal  agencies  to  $11,500,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1983  and  $13,200,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1984.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  direct  borrowing  transactions  of  Feder- 
al agencies  should  be,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  restricted  to  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank. 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  The  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment accompanying  the  conference  report 
on  this  resolution  shall  include  an  estimated 
allocation,  based  upon  the  first  section  of 


this  resolution  as  recommended  in  such  con- 
ference report,  of  the  appropriate  levels  of 
total  new  dlrt«t  loan  obligations  and  new 
loan  guarantee  commitments  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  fiscal  year  1984.  among  each  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  bills 
and  resolutions  providing  such  new  obliga- 
tions and  commitments. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  reso- 
lution Is  agreed  to.  every  committee  of  each 
House,  after  consulting  with  the  committee 
or  committees  of  the  other  House  to  which 
all  or  part  of  the  allocation  has  been  made, 
shall  subdivide  among  its  subcommittees 
the  allocation  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year  1984,  allocat- 
ed to  It  in  the  Joint  explanatory  statement 
accompanying  the  conference  report  on  this 
resolution. 

Sk.  6.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  budgets  of  Federal  agencies  initiating 
Federal  Financing  Bank  purchases  of  certif- 
icates of  beneficial  ownership  and  origina- 
tions of  guaranteed  loans  should  include  the 
budget  authority  and  outlays  resulting  from 
the  transactions.  The  Congress  recommends 
that  the  committees  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of  1973 
consider  expeditiously  legislation  to  require 
that  the  budgetary  Impact  of  such  Federal 
Financing  Bank  transactions  be  included  in 
the  budgets  of  the  initiating  agencies  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget. 

Sk.  7.  The  reconciliation  instructions  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees,  as  con- 
tained in  this  resolution,  are  hereby  adjust- 
ed to  reflect  a  cost  of  living  adjustment  tied 
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to  the  CPI  minus  2  percent  for  all  non 
means  tested  retirement  programs  and  to 
reflect  a  2  percent  across  the  board  cut  in 
other  non  means  tested  programs  and  the 
instructions  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry  and  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  are 
hereby  adjusted  to  reflect  a  2%  cap  on  COG 
price  supports  in  FT  1984  and  FY  1985. 

Sk.  8.  The  reconciliation  Instructions  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  and  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
as  contained  in  this  resolution,  are  hereby 
adjusted  to  reflect  the  revenue  changes  con- 
tained on  page  2  of  this  resolution. 

Sk.  9.  The  amounts  as  contained  in  this 
resolution  for  Federal  Insurance  Contribu- 
tions Act  revenues  for  hospital  insurance 
and  for  this  and  other  revenues  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  98-21  for  old  age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  within  the  recommend- 
ed levels  of  Federal  revenues  are  hereby  ad- 
justed to  reflect  the  appropriate  function 
levels  contained  this  resolution. 

Sec.  10.  The  amounts  as  contained  in  this 
resolution  in  section  5  for  increases  in  the 
permanent  and  temporary  debt  are  hereby 
adjusted  to  the  deficit  numbers  in  section 
(4). 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sheet 
I  now  send  to  the  desk  setting  forth 
the  deficits  and  the  means  of  having 
spending  changes  and  limits  on  spend- 
ing be  printed  in  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobo.  as  follows: 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
to  which  I  previously  referred,  where- 
in the  Congressional  Budget  Office  de- 


tails methods  of  savings  in  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  programs,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RtcoKD,  as  follows: 
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Bar.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  very  brief  completing  thoughts, 
but  If  the  Senator  from  Oldahoma 
would  like  me  to  yield  at  this  point  for 
a  question  or  a  comment,  I  am  delight- 
ed to  do  so. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Georgia  for 
the  statement  he  has  Just  made.  I  as- 
sociate myself  with  his  remarks.  He 
has  very  clearly  spelled  out  why  there 
can  be  no  real  economic  recovery  until 
we  get  Federal  deficits  under  control. 
That  is  why  I  am  so  pleased  to  join 
with  the  Senators  from  Louisiana, 
Georgia,  and  Nebraska  in  offering  this 
balanced  budget  proposal. 

Like  any  other  package  proposal  de- 
veloped by  a  group  of  Senators,  this 
proposal  is  not  one  which  is  perfectly 
suited  to  each  of  its  authors.  There 
are  elements  in  this  package  which  I 
would  not  support  as  individual  pro- 
posals. For  example,  I  would  never 
agree  to  delay  tax  reductions  or  to 
delay  tax  indexing  unless  such  a  delay 
is  in  return  for  large  reductions  in 
spending. 

However,  it  is  necessary  to  look  at 
the  overall  picture.  There  can  be  no 
real  economic  recovery  until  we  get 
Federal  deficits  under  control.  If  we 
do  not  control  deficits.  Government 
borrowing  will  continue  to  increase 
and  eventually  the  increased  demand 
for  credit  will  push  up  interest  rates. 
AU  of  us  Icnow  that  if  interest  rates 
soar  once  again,  the  economic  recovery 
will  be  choked  off,  plunging  us  into 
perhaps  an  even  deeper  trough  than 
the  current  recession. 

The  President's  budget  projects  defi- 
cits in  excess  of  $1  trillion  over  the 
next  5  years.  The  Budget  Committee 
proposal  adds  in  excess  of  $900  billion 
over  the  next  5  years.  The  proposal 
discussed  in  the  press  today  by  the  Re- 
publican leadership  would  increase  the 
debt  even  more  between  now  and  1988. 

I  support  this  pacltage  first  and  fore- 
most because  it  results  in  much  lower 
deficits  than  the  other  major  propos- 
als before  us.  If  economic  growth  is 
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sustained  at  high  levels,  this  package 
would  balance  the  budget  by  1988. 
Using  the  same  economic  assumptions, 
this  package  would  reduce  budget  defi- 
cits by  $249  billion  lower  than  the 
President's  budget  between  now  and 
1988.  It  would  reduce  the  deficits  $133 
billion  below  the  figure  reported  out 
of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee. 

In  addition,  the  approach  contained 
in  this  package  is  fair.  It  does  not  call 
for  sacrifice  for  only  some  Americans, 
while  exempting  others.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  to  have  any  chance  of  suc- 
cess we  must  have  a  proposal  to  reduce 
deficits  which  is  evenhanded  and  puts 
us  all  into  the  same  boat  together. 
Revenues,  entitlement  programs,  de- 
fense spending,  discretionary  pro- 
grams, and  evefy  area  of  the  budget 
must  bear  a  share  of  the  sacrifice  in 
order  to  balance  the  budget.  Upper, 
middle-  and  lower-income  Americans 
must  all  make  their  share  of  the  sacri- 
fice. If  we  all  share  a  modest  amount 
of  pain  now,  we  will  avoid  a  much 
greater  burden  of  economic  collapse 
later  on. 

I  do  want  to  make  it  clear  that  in 
supporting  this  package  I  am  not  of- 
fering support  for  the  cancellation  of 
the  third  year  of  the  tax  cuts  or  the 
repeal  of  tax  indexing  to  avoid  bracket 
creep.  I  do  not  support  repeal  of  these 
programs.  Nor  do  I  favor  delaying 
them  unless  significant  spending  re- 
ductions are  achieved  in  return,  in- 
cluding restraints  on  entitlements. 

In  particular.  I  oppose  the  repeal  of 
indexing.  I  favor  tax  indexing  because 
it  provides  an  important  restraint  and 
discipline  on  spending  by  future  Con- 
gresses. We  will  never  control  spend- 
ing as  long  as  future  Congresses  can 
have  additional  money  to  spend 
through  the  operation  of  bracket 
creep  with  taxes  automatically  in- 
creasing because  of  inflation.  Now. 
Congress  can  have  more  to  spend  with- 
out voting  for  tax  increases  because  of 
bracket  creep. 

This  package,  however,  on  balance, 
gives  us  at  least  a  start  toward  getting 
our  deficits  under  control.  If  we  de- 
stroy our  economic  strength  by  failing 


to  balance  our  budget,  we  cannot  sus- 
tain a  strong  national  defense.  If  we 
wreck  our  economy  by  spending 
beyond  our  resources,  we  will  not  be 
able  to  help  the  disabled  and  those  in 
need.  If  we  nm  huge  deficits,  tax  cuts 
given  with  borrowed  money  will  bring 
no  real  lasting  economic  improvement 
for  those  who  now  shoulder  unfair  tax 
burdens.  I  want  to  reduce  taxes.  I 
want  to  have  a  strong  defense.  I  want 
to  help  those  who  cannot  help  them- 
selves and  to  provide  equal  opportuni- 
ty for  all  of  our  people. 

We  will  not  be  able  to  meet  any  of 
these  objectives,  however,  if  we  contin- 
ue to  add  to  our  national  debt  at  an 
ever  faster  rate.  It  took  us  205  years  to 
reach  a  $1  trillion  national  debt. 
Unless  we  act  to  change  the  budget 
placed  before  us  by  the  administration 
and  the  Budget  Committee,  we  will 
add  $1  trillion  more  to  the  national 
debt  between  now  and  1988.  It  cannot 
be  done  without  severely  damaging 
our  economy.  We  must  not  allow  it  to 
happen. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  colleague.  I  am  delighted  to  be  a 
part  of  this  amendment  with  my 
friend  from  Oldahoma  and  my  col- 
leagues from  Nebraska  and  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President,  our  proposal  would 
produce  significantly  lower  budget 
deficits  than  any  of  the  other  propos- 
als. We  accomplish  this  by  dealing  di- 
rectly with  the  causes  behind  the  rise 
in  uncontrollable  Federal  spending. 
Moreover,  by  facing  up  to  the  reality 
that  revenues  will  have  to  be  signifi- 
cantly raised  to  come  close  to  balanc- 
ing the  budget,  we  strike  a  fair  balance 
of  spending  cuts  and  revenue  in- 
creases—50-50  each. 

Mr.  President,  in  summary,  the  ques- 
tion in  this  budget  debate  this  week  is 
whether  those  who  say  no  more  reve- 
nue are  going  to  prevail,  whether 
those  who  say  no  more  defense  cuts 
are  going  to  prevail,  whether  those 
who  say  no  more  cuts  in  the  discre- 
tionary spending  are  going  to  prevail, 
those  who  say  let  us  protect  the  CPI 
at  aU  costs  sire  going  to  prevail,  wheth- 


er tho«e  who  say  we  are  not  going  to 
do  anything  in  the  medicare  except 
protect  a  17-percent  growth  rate  in  the 
medicare  program  are  going  to  prevaiL 

So  far.  by  the  overall  budget  that 
has  been  presented  by  the  President 
and  the  other  budgets  that  we  have 
had  kicking  around  the  Congress,  it 
seems  to  me  that  all  of  these  groups 
are  winning.  The  losers  are  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  hope  that  we  would  take 
that  into  account  in  our  voting  pat- 
tern. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  yield  very 
briefly? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  B4r.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wholeheartedly 
commend  the  three  Senators  who 
have  spoken,  amd  Senator  Boren,  who 
has  agreed  with  their  position,  because 
I  agree  with  so  much  of  it.  I  think  it 
has  been  extremely  well  stated.  I  in 
particular  support  this  amendment 
except  for  one  limited  part  which  I  am 
going  to  try  to  amend  when  I  get  the 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

But  I  believe  what  Senator  John- 
ston, and  Senator  Nuim,  and  Senator 
ExoN  have  Just  stated  should  have 
been  heard  by  the  full  Senate  because 
they  have  spoken  the  truth.  They 
have  spoken  about  the  most  serious 
economic  problem  that  faces  not  only 
this  country  but  the  world.  The  head 
of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
has  said  that  the  most  serious  problem 
facing  the  world  economy  is  the  mas- 
sive deficit  facing  the  United  States, 
because  that  not  only  absorbs  our  cap- 
ital but  absorbs  capital  from  all  over 
the  world. 

There  Is  no  question  about  it— unless 
we  act,  it  is  going  to  precipitate  a  con- 
tinual worldwide  recession  and  prevent 
us  from  achieving  the  kind  of  recovery 
we  need. 

I  enthusiastically  congratulate  these 
Senators  on  their  fine  statements.  As  I 
say,  I  concur,  and  I  hope  they  will  un- 
derstand that  the  amendment  I  offer 
is  not  meant  in  any  way  to  disagree 
with  their  fimdamental  position,  al- 
though I  hope  I  can  prevail  on  it.  I 
wiU  offer  it  later  on. 

Mr.  ORASSLEY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  consume. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Johnston  amendment.  As  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  I 
want  to  speak  to  the  revenue  side  of 
his  measure.  I  luiow  that  it  has  been 
amended  so  it  is  not  quite  as  large  as 
originally  proposed,  or  at  least  dis- 
cussed. When  I  see  revenue  numbers 
that  are  as  large  as  this  latest  propos- 
al, they  scare  me  because  I  think  it 
forces  us  to  consider— dramaticaUy 
changing  the  third  year  of  tax  cuts 
and  probably  in  the  outyears  reexam- 


ining indexing.  Of  course,  as  a  person 
who  has  long  favored  indexing— this 
trend  bothers  me  because  I  consider 
indexing  more  important  than  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut.  Not  only 
does  it  bother  me  from  the  philosophi- 
cal standpoint  since  I  consider  index- 
ing an  important  reform,  but  it  also 
bothers  me  from  a  practical  stand- 
point. As  a  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  I  think  those  numbers  are 
going  to  be  very  hard  to  achieve.  I  do 
not  particularly  want  to  make  my  Job 
more  difficult  by  enacting  large  reve- 
nue increases,  especially  since  I  consid- 
er such  a  move  bad  for  the  economy. 

Did  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
want  to  say  something  without  talcing 
too  much  of  my  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes,  indeed.  AU  I 
can  say  is  that  I  think  the  tone  of  the 
voice  of  the  Senator  is  mild  compared 
to  that  which  I  hear  from  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  when  we  talk 
about  cutting  the  rate  of  real  growth 
in  defense  from  10  percent  to  5  per- 
cent. In  each  part  of  this  budget,  as 
you  try  to  get  spending  down  and  get 
revenues  up,  there  are  shrielu  of 
dismay.  But  if  we  do  it  equally,  as  we 
have  done,  there  is  a  certain  equity  to 
it.  I  think  the  job  of  the  Senator  on 
the  Finance  Committee  would  be  infi- 
nitely easier  than  that  which  others 
have.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  look  at  it 
in  that  light.  We  have,  indeed,  lowered 
the  amount  of  revenue  that  would 
have  to  be  raised  from  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Budget  Committee.  It 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  continu- 
ation of  either  indexing  or  the  third 
year  of  the  tax  cut.  If  those  are  left 
untouched,  you  would  simply  have  to 
find  the  revenues  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  know  he  is  sincere  in  his  ap- 
proach, particularly  on  the  spending 
side,  and  much  more  responsible  in 
this  regard  than  some  of  his  col- 
leagues on  that  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  might  say,  for  instance,  that  I 
think  his  defense  level  is  closer  to 
something  I  would  want  to  support 
and  it  is  an  improvement  over  the 
committee  or  White  House  version.  On 
the  nondefense  side,  the  Senator's 
spending  figure  is  better  than  many 
that  I  have  seen. 

Nevertheless,  the  revenues  figures 
may  require  a  reexamination  of  index- 
ing. Before  these  revenue  targets  are 
adopted,  some  important  points 
should  be  made.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  concerned  about  the 
problems  of  minorities  and  women, 
should  examine  the  impact  of  index- 
ing on  these  constituences. 

The  repeal  of  indexing  will  hurt 
women  and  minorities  disproportion- 
ately. I  think  that  is  something  to  take 
into  consideration,  because  in  an  era 
when  economic  Justice  is  a  highly  sen- 
sitive sociopolitical  issue  in  America,  it 
is  ironic  that  a  major  economic  gain 
for  worldng  women,  blacks,  and  His- 


panic workers  among  others  was 
achieved  2  years  ago  when  we  enacted 
indexing.  Its  impact  on  these  groups 
was  little  noticed  at  that  time,  and  re- 
ceived little  attention. 

Among  the  revolutionary  tax  re- 
forms passed  in  1981  was  a  tax  break 
offering  tax  relief  for  working  women, 
blacks,  and  Hispanlcs.  Although  this 
provision  did  not  mention  sex  or  race. 
its  impact  greatly  assists  women  and 
minority  groups  who  traditionally 
earn  less  than  their  white  male  coun- 
terparts. Tax  relief  via  indexing  is  con- 
centrated in  lower  and  middle  income 
groups,  where  the  largest  percentage 
of  working  women  and  minorities  are 
found.  These  are  undisputed  facts. 

In  recent  years,  women  have  aver- 
aged about  60  cents  in  wages  per  white 
male  wage  dollar,  while  black  and  His- 
panic men  have  averaged  about  70 
cents.  In  more  graphic  terms,  an  over- 
whelming 63.4  percent  of  working 
women  earn  less  than  $8,000  a  year, 
while  half  that  percentage  of  men- 
Si. 6  percent— fit  that  low  category,  ac- 
cording to  1981  data  published  by  the 
Labor  Department.  Male  wage  earners 
in  general  are  much  more  concentrat- 
ed in  higher  brackets  than  women: 
More  than  a  third  of  working  men 
(34.8  percent)  earn  $20,000  or  more  an- 
nually, with  a  miniscule  6.1  percent  of 
women  earning  that  much,  as  late  as 
1981. 

The  problem  is  that  if  we  do  not 
keep  indexing  in.  we  are  going  to  have 
bracket  creep. 

Bracket  creep  exacerbates  the  wage 
gap,  rapidly  pushing  lower  income 
Americans  through  higher  tax  brack- 
ets, because  the  lower  tax  brackets  are 
narrower  than  for  higher  wage  earn- 
ers. 

Lower  and  middle  income  wage  earn- 
ers may  wonder  why  they  win  moder- 
ate pay  hikes,  yet  feel  more  and  more 
behind.  It  is  simply  that  without  in- 
dexing, they  are  going  to  earn  more 
but  are  going  to  take  home  less,  be- 
cause a  10-percent  wage  results  in  a  16- 
percent  tax  increase  since  an  increase 
in  taxable  income  pushes  people  into  a 
higher  tax  bracket. 

They  should  wonder  no  more,  be- 
cause bracket  creep  is  the  culprit,  con- 
suming ever  larger  chunks  of  their 
wages  in  taxes  when  the  are  merely 
keeping  pace  with  inflation. 

Bracket  creep  or  taxflation  has 
pushed  34  percent  of  our  taxpayers 
into  a  30-percent  marginal  tax  bracket 
since  1960,  when  only  3  percent  were 
in  that  high  tax  bracket.  At  that  time, 
such  highly  taxed  wage  earners  were 
considered  fairly  well  to  do.  But  brack- 
et creep  has  progressively  pushed  mid- 
level  wage  earners  into  high  tax  brack- 
ets once  reserved  for  America's  upper 
economic  strata. 

For  these  reasons,  the  ban  on  brack- 
et creep  passed  by  Congress  in  1981 
and  effective  in  1985  offers  tremen- 
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dous  long  term  economic  benefits  to 
lower  and  middle  income  Americans. 
and  that  means  long  term  economic 
benefits  to  women  and  minority 
groups,  blacks  and  Hispanics. 

About  80  percent  of  indexing  bene- 
fits are  targeted  for  taxpayers  earning 
less  than  $50,000  yearly,  while  those 
making  more  than  $200,000  would  gain 
only  1.2  percent  of  the  new  tax  break. 
But  that  tax  relief  for  women  and 
minority  workers  may  be  lost  before  it 
produces  concrete  benefits.  Long  ad- 
dicted to  the  automatic  tax  hikes 
caused  by  bracket  creep,  those  in  Con- 
gress who  are  now  eyeing  indexing  as 
a  prime  prospect  for  repeal  see  that  as 
a  way  of  accomplishing  more  income 
to  spend.  Many  taxpayers  have  not  no- 
ticed yet.  but  studies  show  those  in 
the  $10,000  bracket  may  face  a  tax 
hike  of  about  14  percent  in  1985  if  in- 
dexing is  repealed.  The  lowest  tax 
bracket,  by  some  estimates,  would 
absorb  an  estimated  60  percent  surge 
in  taxes  by  1988. 

Said  another  way,  if  we  were  to 
repeal  indexing,  by  1989  the  tax  de- 
creases of  1981  plus  indexing  would  all 
be  gone. 

The  lowest  end  of  the  scale,  earning 
below  $15,000,  would  gain  13.9  percent 
of  indexing  reUef,  whUe  they  pay  7.9 
percent  of  the  total  income  tax  reve- 
nues. In  contrast,  wealthy  Americans 
earning  $200,000  would  gain  only  1.2 
percent  of  the  relief,  although  they 
contribute  7.1  percent  of  revenues. 

My  message  is  to  be  beware  of  re- 
pealing indexing,  the  effect  will  be 
particularly  harsh  to  workingwomen 
and  minorities.  Those  who  want  great- 
er economic  equality,  fairer  taxes,  and 
increased  control  over  wages  confiscat- 
ed by  legislative  bodies  ought  to  voice 
their  opinion  now  in  support  of  the 
position  that  tax  indexing  should  not 
be  repealed. 

This  message  should  not  be  lost  on 
those  of  us  in  Congress:  Those  who 
would  repeal  indexing  should  not  be 
talking  about  compassion  for  minori- 
ties and  women,  particularly  working- 
women. 

This  sort  of  rhetoric— to  be  for  com- 
passion and  against  tax  indexing— is 
not  going  to  put  food  on  the  table,  put 
a  roof  over  one's  head,  or  pay  people's 
bills. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  who  suggest 
in  this  budget  resolution  tax  increases 
in  figures  so  high  that  the  only  way  to 
achieve  them  is  through  the  repeal  of 
indexing  or  through  some  major  ad- 
justment of  the  third  year  of  the 
income  tax  to  remember  this:  We  are 
reaching  the  point  in  the  tax  reform 
enacted  in  1981.  where  lower  income 
people  are  benefiting  from  what  is 
now  on  the  books.  Since  a  high  per- 
centage of  minorities  and 
workingwomen  are  in  those  low- 
income  categories,  this  reform  is  par- 
ticularly significant  to  them.  Do  not 
act,  maybe  unwittingly,  to  hurt  the 


people  who  ought  to  be  helped  the 
most  by  our  tax  decreases. 

For  these  reasons,  I  ask  this  body 
not  to  support  this  resolution  or  any 
resolution  that  has  such  high  revenue 
marks  that  the  only  way  to  reach 
them  is  to  repeal  indexing. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
say  to  my  friend  that  this  does  not  re- 
quire repeal  of  indexing  or  repeal  of 
the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut.  All  we 
have  in  there  are  revenue  numbers 
which  can  be  arrived  at  by  whatever 
combination  of  measures  the  Finance 
Committee  or  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  should  deem  ap- 
propriate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Loiiisiana. 

Mr.  President,  the  day  before  yester- 
day, when  we  began  this  debate.  I 
pointed  out  that  although,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  100  Members  of 
this  body  were  in  favor  of  lower 
budget  deficits,  in  the  case  of  many, 
that  desire  was  subservient  to  a 
number  of  other  policy  goals. 

For  example,  if  we  look  at  the 
budget  which  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives,  while  it  gives  lipserv- 
ice  to  lowering  the  budget  deficits,  in 
fact  it  states  that  we  need  more  spend- 
ing for  almost  aU  domestic  programs, 
which  we  will  pay  for  by  more  tax- 
ation. 

The  higher  taxes  in  that  budget  are 
not  really  used  to  reduce  deficits  but 
simply  to  permit  more  spending. 

A  niunber  of  votes  which  have  al- 
ready taken  place  on  this  floor— and 
will  take  place— emphasize  the  same 
kind  of  idea  toward  the  budget  proc- 
ess. 

By  the  same  token,  it  was  my  feeling 
that  the  budget  proposal  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  stated  as  a  higher 
value,  implicitly  or  explicitly,  the 
lower  budiset  deficits  or  a  balanced 
budget,  the  absolute  necessity  not  to 
raise  any  tax  rates  under  any  conceiva- 
ble set  of  circiunstances. 

I  must  say  in  respect  to  the  proposal 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  that  he 
in  a  very  real  sense  puts  his  money 
where  his  mouth  is.  It  is  clear  that  the 
primary  goal  of  this  proposal  is  to 
lower  budget  deficits. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  to 
be  commended  for  taking  the  political- 
ly risky  and  difficult  task  both  of  cut- 
ting back  on  the  growth  rate  of  almost 
every  kind  of  spending  program  and  at 
the  same  time  of  proposing  increases 
in  taxation,  a  quality  which  was  rela- 
tively rare  in  this  body  recently. 

I  believe  that  the  proposal  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  a  good 
budget.  I  believe  that  it  is  clearly  su- 
perior in  a  number  of  respects  to  the 
precise  resolution  which  was  reported 
by  the  Budget  Committee  and  for 
which  I  voted  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I  felt  its  tax  numbers  to  be  too  high  in 


order  that  we  have  this  debate  on  the 
floor  at  this  point  in  time. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  this 
amendment  has  the  same  figures  for 
the  national  defense  function  as  does 
the  resolution  reported  by  the  Budget 
Committee. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  domestic 
spending,  it  takes  a  very  similar  atti- 
tude toward  discretionary  spending 
programs  which  have  been  reduced 
significantly  in  the  course  of  the  last  2 
years  and  a  more  all-encompassing  at- 
tempt to  control  entitlement  spending 
both  in  medicare  and  in  other  entitle- 
ment spending  programs  as  well,  prob- 
ably the  most  difficult  and  the  least 
trackable  of  all  of  the  spending  areas 
of  the  budget  of  the  United  States. 

I  wish  that  I  could  feel  that  we  were 
closer  actually  to  adopting  some  of 
these  reforms  than  I  feel  we  are  but, 
nevertheless,  this  is  a  very,  very  re- 
sponsible approach  in  this  field. 

Yesterday  when  I  spoke  on  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah.  I  also  suggested  that  we 
categorize  proposed  cuts  in  the  budget 
in  four  categories.  No.  1,  being  certain; 
No.  2,  probable;  No.  3.  possible  but  not 
likely;  and  No.  4,  pure  fiction. 

I  can  say  in  admiration  to  my  friend 
from  Louisiana  that  I  do  not  find  any 
No.  4's,  any  management  initiatives  or 
savings  or  the  like  in  this  proposed 
budget.  I  regret  that  a  number  of 
them  seems  to  me  to  be  No.  3'n  rather 
than  No.  2's  or  No.  I's,  but  that  is  not 
due  to  any  lack  of  commitment  to 
them  on  the  part  of  the  sponsors  of 
this  proposed  amendment. 

If  in  fact  we  were  able  to  put  it  to- 
gether, I  do  believe  that  it  would  have 
a  positive  impact  on  our  economy,  and 
there  is  a  high  degree  of  likelihood 
that  it  would  produce  a  balanced 
budget  within  the  foreseeable  future, 
the  5-year  longest  predicted  range. 

I  would  have  to  say  in  spite  of  the 
changes  which  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana has  proposed  in  this  that  I 
think  the  revenue  numbers  are  too 
high.  I  believe  they  are  too  high  in 
every  one  of  the  years  which  is  cov- 
ered by  the  resolution. 

I  think  it  very  dubious  that  we 
should  have  substantial  increases  in 
revenues  in  fiscal  year  1984  at  a  time 
of  such  delicate  economic  recovery, 
and  I  think  that  most  of  the  latest  re- 
visions which  I  have  seen  are  probably 
too  high  even  in  the  outyears,  in  the 
far  outyears  of  the  budget  proposal. 

I  must  say  that  I  believe  the  correct 
numbers  for  revenue  increases  to  be 
those  proposed  originally  by  the  Presi- 
dent, relatively  small  ones  for  the  next 
2  years,  relatively  substantial  ones 
thereafter,  figures  which  have  not  yet 
received  the  approval  of  a  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee or  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  Never- 
theless. I  tell  my  friend  from  Louisi- 
ana because  I  think  that  this  repre- 


sents a  significant  step  forward,  be- 
cause it  is  an  improvement  even  on  the 
revenue  figures  from  what  was  report- 
ed by  the  Budget  Committee  itself, 
that  I  do  intend  to  support  his  efforts 
in  this  regard. 

I  say  at  the  same  time  that  as  there- 
after we  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  the  more  realistic  taxing  proposals 
of  the  President  I  intend  to  support 
those  as  well  and  also  that  we  will 
have  a  very,  very  difficult  time  in 
holding  these  quite  responsible  spend- 
ing figures  in  later  amendments 
during  the  course  of  the  next  week. 

But  the  budget  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  does  meet  the 
central  test  of  fairness  to  which  I 
spoke  yesterday.  It  requires  very  real 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  everyone  in 
this  society  but  toward  a  very,  very 
real  end. 

Finally,  I  simply  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  on  indexing,  but  I  do  not  think 
that  this  proposal  as  it  might  eventu- 
ally be  adopted  would  require  the  can- 
cellation of  indexing,  a  cancellation 
which  I  would  not  support. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  we  used  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spbcter).  The  Senator  has  used  13 
minutes  and  20  seconds  in  opposition. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  10 
minutes. 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment.  Before  I  speak 
to  its  substance,  I  wish  to  say  to  its 
prime  sponsors,  each  and  every  one  of 
them,  that  I  think  they  know  my 
great  respect  for  all  of  them.  I  think 
they  are  presenting  to  the  Senate  an 
exceUent  discussion  of  the  choices  we 
face  in  the  fiscal  process  of  this 
Nation. 

Having  said  that,  it  seems  to  me  that 
what  we  have  before  us  today  is  a 
starting  point,  the  starting  point  is 
Just  about  like  the  starting  point  that 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  faced 
during  the  4  or  5  weeks  it  debated  the 
budget  resolution. 

I  hope  I  am  not  divulging  something 
I  should  not  here,  but  I  walked  up  and 
asked  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  who  spoke  of  a  perfecting 
amendment  that  he  might  have.  I 
asked  him  what  might  that  be. 

To  my  amazement  he  has  a  simple, 
little  amendment.  It  is  the  kind  of 
amendment  that  we  go  through  hour 
after  hour  on  the  budget  in  the  budget 
process.  He  likes  everything  about  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana's amendment  except  he  does  not 
like  the  limit  on  the  cost-of-living  in- 
dexes for  veterans  and  for  social  secu- 
rity recipients.  We  have  had  a  blue 
ribbon  commission  meet  on  this  issue 
for  6  months.  The  Commission's  pro- 
pc^als  took  much  time  going  through 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  We  had  this 
elaborate  ceremony  over  at  the  White 


House  for  all  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try to  see  that  we  had  taken  care  of 
the  senior  citizens.  And.  with  all  that, 
in  order  to  produce  a  budget  that  has 
some  trend  lines  5  years  out,  this 
amendment  even  changes  seme  of  the 
recommendations  of  this  Commission 
on  Social  Security.  It  says  let  us  take 
CPI  minus  2  for  every  indexed  pro- 
gram. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friends  that  there 
is  nothing  new  about  this  approach.  If 
we  go  back  in  history,  we  will  find  this 
Senator  having  talked  about  CPI 
minus  3  one  time  when  I  first  started 
as  chairman  of  this  committee.  Sena- 
tors have  seen  me  offer  and  talk  about 
CPI  minus  3.  and  they  have  seen  me 
talk  about  a  year  freeze  on  cost  of 
likely  increases.  But  my  point  is  that 
you  can  produce  a  brandnew  Senate 
budget  resolution  here  on  the  floor 
and  you  can  get  a  good-looking  trend 
line  if  you  want  to  put  things  in  like 
cutting  social  security  which  has  al- 
ready been  resolved  or  other  proposals 
which  are  equally  uiu-ealistc.  This  sub- 
stitute resolution  does  that.  It  says  aU 
indexed  programs  should  have  2  per- 
cent less  than  CPI. 

Honestly,  while  I  indicated  at  the 
outset  my  highest  respect  for  the 
prime  sponsors  of  this  proposal,  you 
really  caimot  believe  that  having  gone 
through  what  we  have  gone  through 
on  social  security,  with  those  of  us  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  having  dared  3 
years  ago  to  talk  about  its  insolvency, 
when  we  all  got  in  return  was  political 
rhetoric  that  we  have  four  Members 
from  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  talking 
about  cutting  social  seciuity. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Could  I  continue? 

Mr.  NUNN.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  brief  question? 

Mr.  DOBCENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Senator  is  not 
asking  us  to  give  up  hope  and  say  we 
should  Just  acknowledge  despair  and 
assume  that  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  administration  will 
never  come  to  a  logical  conclusion,  is 
he? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  No.  Quite  to  the 
contrary.  I  paid  the  Senator  my 
esteem  when  he  was  not  present  when 
I  made  my  opening  remarks. 

I  just  wish  to  tell  the  Senate  that 
this  20-member  Budget  Committee 
that  I  think  is  a  pretty  good  macro- 
cosm of  this  body  went  through 
almost  all  of  those  and  came  up  as  far 
as  domestic  spending  with  a  very  bi- 
partisan domestic  spending  program 
for  the  next  5  years  and  almost  all 
these  things  that  we  are  talking  about 
here  were  debated  in  committee.  Some 
proposals  were  cut;  some  were  modi- 
fied. It  is  very  easy  to  attempt  to 
shield  the  difficulty  of  the  individual 
items  by  putting  them  in  a  budget  res- 
olution that  is  a  full  substitute. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  one  more  . 
time  and  then  I  would  Just  like  to  com- 
plete 5  minutes  of  thought. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  the  Senator  sug- 
gesting he  is  supporting  what  the 
Budget  Committee  did?  That  is  No.  1. 
No.  2.  did  the  Budget  Committee  ever 
consider  this  package?  I  think  not;  nor 
did  it  consider  the  individual  elements 
of  it. 

BCr.  DOMENICI.  Of  course  not.  In- 
herent in  80  or  90  proposals  l>ef  ore  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  are  all 
kinds  of  proposals  and  I  think  most  of 
them  are  somewhere  by  function  in 
the  markup  material  that  Senators 
hsui.  I  do  not  think  there  are  very 
many  that  are  not. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  Senator  also 
yield?  When  you  say  cut  social  securi- 
ty, you  know  that  is  the  kind  of  state- 
ment that  has  been  used  every  time  we  . 
have  ever  tried  to  discuss  entitlement 
programs  on  a  rational  basis.  Is  the 
Senator  really  saying  what  we  are 
doing  is  slowing  down  the  rate  of  in- 
crease because  we  are  really  not  cut- 
ting it?  We  could  stipulate  we  are  not 
cutting  any  benefits. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  been  on 
both  sides  of  that  issue.  When  we 
asked  for  revenue  increases  we  called 
it  that  and  your  side  called  it  tax  in- 
creases. When  we  called  something 
you  propose  tax  increases  you  want  to 
call  them  revenue  increases— not  you. 
I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Georgia. 
When  we  said  freeze  cost  of  living  for 
6  months  on  social  security,  we  spoke 
of  it  just  as  you  have,  which  is  an  ap- 
propriate way  to  say  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Restraint  of  growth. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Restraint  of 
growth.  Others  spoke  of  it  as  cut.  So. 
on  social  security  which  we  have 
indeed  completed  that  Job  before  the 
people  and  before  the  Congress.  I 
would  choose  to  call  it  a  2-percent  cut 
in  the  automatic  cost-of-living  index 
that  they  are  presently  entitled  to 
under  the  law.  Is  that  a  fair  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  NUNN.  In  exchange  for  that  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  willing  to  use 
revenue  enhancement. 

Mr.  E>OMENICI.  And  likewise  when 
I  speak  of  the  Johnston  tax  proposals 
I  will  spesLk  of  them  as  tax  increases 
and  you  can  speak  of  them  in  the  par- 
lance of  David  Stockman  and  call 
them  revenue  enhancement  if  you 
like. 

I  am  going  to  tick  off  a  few  more 
here:  education,  we  went  through 
that.  We  have  a  very  prominent 
amendment  that  is  being  circulated  to 
add  $1V^  billion  to  the  education  func- 
tion. This  proposal  would  have  us 
reduce  budget  authority  in  1984  by 
$350  million  below  the  mark  which  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  reported  to 
the  Senate  with  little  change  in  the 
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outlays.  That  is  another  Interesting 
one.  I  do  not  know  how  we  get  that 
down  but  I  merely  mention  we  are  re- 
ducing budget  authority  but  somehow 
do  not  intend  to  reduce  outlays.  I  do 
not  know  how  the  appropriators  are 
going  to  do  that  one. 

Non-means-tested  programs,  we  have 
gone  through  that  two  or  three  times 
here  on  the  Senate  floor  and  we  con- 
sidered it  in  the  Budget  Committee;  2 
percent  reduction  in  non-means-tested 
programs  such  as  unemployment  com- 
pensation when  we  are  suffering  from 
the  highest  unemployment  levels,  in 
the  post  war  period.  Civil  service  re- 
tirement $260  million  a  year  in  re- 
duced benefits,  all  of  these  proposals 
have  either  been  debated  in  committee 
or  were  considered  unadvisable  prior 
to  that  time.  Obviously.  I  am  not  here 
critical  of  your  efforts  to  reduce  defi- 
cits. I  am  merely  saying  there  is 
hardly  anything  new  under  the  Sim. 

In  answer  to  Senator  Nuww's  ques- 
tion do  I  support  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  in  what  it  reported,  yes. 
Indeed.  I  support  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee's  entire  domestic  spending 
proposal.  I  worked  on  it,  reported  it  to 
the  floor,  told  the  Senators  I  would 
support  it.  I  have  supported  It.  I  con- 
tinue to  support  it. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  told  them  un- 
equivocally I  did  not  support  the  $30. 
$40,  $50  billion  tax  Increase  or  revenue 
enhancement.  I  do  not  and  I  still  do 
not. 

Let  me  move  to  revenues.  Five  years 
of  revenue  increases  here  are  very  in- 
teresting. Fifteen  billion  in  1984,  30  in 
1985,  60  in  1986,  80  in  1987,  and  $100 
billion  in  1988. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  yielded  have  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.  If  I  add  those  up  cor- 
rectly that  is  $285  billion  in  taxes,  new 
taxes,  over  the  present  law  of  the  land 
proposed  by  this  budget  resolution.  I 
can  assure  you  that  $285  billion  in  in- 
crements such  as  these,  15,  30,  60,  80, 
100,  wlU  require  that  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committees  either  be  magicians  or 
pass  a  new  tax  biU  this  year.  I  am  not 
aware  of  a  package  of  taxes  where  you 
can  start  with  $15  billion  in  revenue  in 
the  first  year  and  go  to  $30  billion  In 
the  second  year  and  the  following  year 
revenue  rise  to  $60  billion  and  then  on 
to  $80  billion  and  $100  billion. 

So  it  seems  to  me  someone  Just  sat 
down  and  said: 

What  we  would  like  to  show  is  a  trend  line 
coming  down.  We  can  just  put  in  5  years  of 
taxes.  Since  we  do  not  like  that  $30  billion 
in  the  first  year  that  is  in  the  Senate  budget 
resulution  because  we  are  afraid  somebody 
wiU  get  up  an  say  that  automatically  means 
we  have  got  to  get  rid  of  the  third  year  of 
the  tax  cut  and  we  do  not  want  to  be  for 
that,  we  will  substutute  a  lower  number. 

The  reason  they  do  not  want  to  be 
for  elimination  of  the  third  year  of 
the  tax  cut  is  because  there  is  not  a 


majority  that  wlU  support  that.  Sena- 
tor JomfSTON  is  an  excellent  reader  of 
the  numbers,  and  there  is  not  enough 
support  in  the  U.S.  Senate  or  the 
House  to  get  rid  of  the  third  year  of 
the  tax  cut.  Frankly.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  enough  support  to  get  rid  of 
indexing  in  either  House.  Yet  it  seems 
to  me  that  to  be  talking  about  15,  30. 
60,  80,  and  100  billion  In  new  taxes  is 
just  a  nice  way  of  putting  some  num- 
bers down  and  getting  around  the 
proposition  that  what  we  are  doing  is 
getting  rid  of  the  third  year  of  the  tax 
cut,  and  getting  rid  of  indexing. 

We  already  heard  another  Senator, 
one  of  the  distinguished  Senators  who 
has  worked  very  hard  on  this  resolu- 
tion. He  thinks  this  is  a  pretty  good 
amendment,  this  substitute.  But  we 
have  also  heard  him  say,  however, 
that  the  pattern  of  revenue  increases 
in  this  substitute  makes  the  elimina- 
tion of  indexing  more  likely  than 
under  the  committee  recommendation. 
I  could  go  on  and  talk  here  a  little 
bit  about  some  of  the  other  numbers. 
In  agriculture  there  are  some  interest- 
ing ones.  We  have  a  modified  target 
price  freeze  yet  many  Senators  are  in- 
terested in  making  sure  we  take  care 
of  farmers. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
jrleld  at  that  point?  That  is  not  cor- 
rect. We  have  2  percent  growth  in 
fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal  year  1985 
for  CCC  entitlements,  not  a  freeze. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Savings  in  the  out- 
years  are  achieved  in  this  proposal  by 
allowing  a  2-percent  growth  in  the 
target  prices  in  1984  and  1985  and  a 
freeze  thereafter.  So  to  the  extent 
that  I  misstated  the  first  2  years  I 
apologize. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  It  is  an  extension 
of  current  law  there,  an  extension  of 
the  fiscal  year  1985  levels  through 
fiscal  year  1988. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  proposal  to 
freeze  is  at  best  controversial  and  was 
rejected  by  the  Budget  Committee. 
This  does  not  mean  we  ought  not 
accept  it  here.  I  only  bring  it  up  be- 
cause I  have  said  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  Sim  and  this  is  one  of  those 
that  is  not  new. 

For  example  in  NASA  programs,  this 
proposal  would  prohibit  the  initiation 
of  new  science  application  initiatives. 
NASA  activities  have  been  put  aside 
year  after  year  while  we  developed  the 
shuttle.  This  proposal  would  affect 
the  shuttle's  competition  in  space  with 
France  and  others.  Delays  would  occur 
in  launches  now  scheduled  that  we  all 
know  about.  That  has  been  debated  in 
the  committee.  I  did  not  feel  the 
Senate  would  go  along  with  that. 

Having  said  that,  there  are  many 
other  concerns  I  have  and  I  will  pro- 
vide them  for  the  Record. 

I  think  on  the  domestic  side  of  this 
budget  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
produced  a  bipartisan  product. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  5  additional 
minutes.  The  committee  plan  is  prob- 
ably the  closest  thing  to  significant  do- 
mestic spending  restraint  that  can  be 
supported  by  a  compelling  majority  of 
the  UJS.  Senate. 

I  am  not  going  to  address  the  health 
programs,  including  medicaid  and 
medicare,  because  my  good  friend  Sen- 
ator Dole  is  here  and  he  wants  to.  I 
am  confident  passage  of  the  Johnston 
resolution  intact  would  put  us  no- 
where. 

There  could  be  a  series  of  amend- 
ments offered  to  the  Johnston-Nurm 
proposal  that  would  bring  this  budget 
resolution  very,  very  close  to  what  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  already 
produced. 

As  a  consequence,  the  only  real  dif- 
ference that  I  can  see.  is  the  $285  bil- 
lion in  taxes  that  Johnston-Nunn  re- 
quires, slightly  modifying  the  first  2 
years  of  revenue  figures  that  were  re- 
ported out  of  the  Budget  Committee 
when  it  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Now,  I  am  not  certain  of  that.  I  am 
not  certain  that,  as  those  in  this  body 
who  are  tempted  to  vote  for  it  find  out 
what  is  in  it.  We  would  amend  it  and 
put  it  back  near  the  levels  we  ap- 
proved in  committee.  But  I  have  been 
around  here  a  while. 

My  best  guess  for  the  Senate  is  that 
the  Senate  is  not  going  to  accept  CPI 
minus  2.  I  assume  we  would  probably 
take  Senator  Proxmire's  amendment 
to  fix  that  one  up.  Next  would  be  Vet- 
erans Committee  members.  They  will 
come  along  and  seek  just  about  what 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  report- 
ed out. 

So.  it  seems  to  me  that  acceptance  of 
this  amendment  would  simply  cause  us 
to  start  with  a  new  baseline  from 
whence  to  debate  under  the  illusion 
that  we  would  have  dramatically  re- 
duced the  trend  lines  for  the  deficits. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  good  friend.  Sen- 
ator Johnston— and  I  am  sorry  Sena- 
tor NuNN  is  not  here,  because  he 
luiows  of  the  great  respect  I  have  for 
him— that  I  have  reluctantly  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  cannot  put  any 
significant  new  taxes  on  in  the  years 
1984  and  1985. 1  speak  not  only  from  a 
political  standpoint,  but  from  the 
standpoint  that  anything  we  do  now  is 
risky,  extremely  risky.  I  have  come  de- 
cided that  there  is  far  more  risk  in  re- 
quiring substantial  new  taxes  in  the 
middle  of  this  economic  recovery  than 
there  is  larger  deficits,  especially  if 
you  are  only  reducing  the  deficits  by 
the  amount  of  new  taxes. 

I  see  my  good  friend  from  Oklahoma 
shaking  his  head.  I  am  merely  saying 
that  the  ultimate  product  of  this 
debate  will  be  nothing  more  than  a  do- 
mestic spending  plan  very  close  to  the 
Senate   Budget   Committee   proposal. 
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The  declining  deficit  trend  lines  will 
be  basically  produced  by  new  taxes. 

Again,  I  repeat,  that  is  not  what  our 
resolution  would  do.  But  I  could  go 
through  each  function  and  I  guaran- 
tee you  many  of  those  who  are  going 
to  vote  when  it  comes  to  the  individual 
amendments  on  medicare,  medicaid, 
NASA,  or  veterans  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  hide  under  the  shield  of  one 
big  package. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Kansas,  who  would  like  to 
discuss  some  aspects  of  the  compro- 
mise. I  yield  as  much  time  as  the  Sena- 
tor needs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  I 
wish  to  commend  those  who  offered 
this  budget  proposal.  We  are  seeing 
different  groups  of  Senators  with  dif- 
ferent ideas  on  how  to  bring  down  the 
deficits,  and  I  think  that  in  itself  is  en- 
couraging. 

No  doubt  about  it,  there  are  a 
number  of  very  positive  aspects  of  this 
proposal.  But  the  one  that  is  most 
frustrating  to  this  Senator  is  the  reve- 
nue Increases.  Again,  I  do  not  know 
how  we  achieve  those  numbers  with- 
out going  after  the  third  year  and  in- 
dexing. They  are  not  specified  and 
they  should  not  be  specified  in  the 
budget  process,  but  as  a  practical 
matter  I  think  perhaps  they  may  as 
well  be  specified. 

Again,  I  know  there  are  some— some 
on  this  side,  some  on  the  other  side— 
who  feel  that  we  ought  to  address  the 
revenue  side.  And  certainly  this  Sena- 
tor is  willing  to  do  that.  In  fact,  we  did 
that  last  year— $100  billion— but  did 
not  get  a  single  vote  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle;  an  increase  in  reve- 
nues over  3  years  to  raise  $100  billion 
and  not  one  single  vote  on  the  bill 
itself,  except  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia,  Senator  Harry  Byrd. 
Then  on  the  conference  report  we  had 
six  Members  from  the  other  side  who 
voted  for  the  conference  report. 

So  it  is  not  that  there  are  not  ways 
to  raise  revenue.  But,  as  I  have  indi- 
cated earlier,  if  we  are  going  to  raise 
revenue,  why  do  we  not  go  back  and 
take  a  look  at  all  the  tax  expenditures, 
all  $296  billion  worth?  Some  would  say 
they  are  loopholes,  some  would  say 
they  are  incentives,  but  they  should  be 
addressed. 

We  are  also  advised  there  are  be- 
tween $87  billion  and  $100  billion  in 
taxes  that  are  due  that  are  not  paid  on 
an  annual  basis.  Why  should  we  not 
address  compliance? 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  under- 
stands the  easy  thing  to  do  is  take 
away  the  tax  cut  no  one  has  received. 
If  you  have  not  gotten  it,  no  one  is 
going  to  miss  it.  But  if  you  have  not 
paid  any  tax,  I  think  we  ought  to  start 
there  first,  to  make  certain  those  who 
have  not  contributed  as  much  as  they 
should  have  contributed  have  an  op- 


portunity to  do  that  before  we  start 
taking  away  the  tax  cuts  that  impact 
primarily  on  working  people  in  this 
country.  And  that  is.  I  think,  a  flaw  in 
all  of  these  proposals  that  want  to 
have  the  major  share  of  the  savings  or 
deficit  reduction  come  from  Increased 
revenues.  Now,  there  are  others  who 
may  disagree. 

But  this  provision  does  hold  back 
nondef  ense  discretionary  spending  and 
makes  some  savings  in  entitlement 
programs.  As  a  result,  it  saves  more,  I 
think  by  $40  some  billion,  than  we 
have  in  the  Senate  budget  resolution. 

But  in  the  spending  area,  much  of 
the  savings  would  come  from  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  programs.  And  we 
do  not  quarrel  with  that  because  we 
have  jurisdiction  over  many  of  the  en- 
titlement programs.  We  are  certainly 
willing  to  try  to  address  these  pro- 
grams and  I  assume  if  there  were  some 
reconciliation  we  might  achieve  some 
of  the  savings.  But,  as  my  colleagues 
are  well  aware,  assuming  cuts  in  social 
security  as  a  part  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion is  completely  unrealistic.  In  fact, 
we  have  been  up  and  down  this  hill 
last  year  and  all  the  Republicans  were 
burned  last  year  for  trying  to  balance 
the  budget  by  using  $40  biUion  worth 
of  social  security  savings. 

There  was  widespread  agreement 
last  year  that  social  security  would  not 
be  used  to  help  balance  the  Federal 
budget.  This  was  essential  for  reaching 
a  blpsu-tisan  consensus  on  how  to 
shore  up  that  ailing  system.  As  long  as 
there  was  a  concern  that  more  taxes 
were  being  levied  on  working  people  or 
more  reductions  in  benefits  were  being 
imposed  on  the  elderly  than  necessary 
to  meet  the  financing  needs  of  the 
system,  responsible  reform  legislation 
was  impossible. 

I  would  remind  Senators  that  last 
year,  about  a  year  ago  on  May  12, 1  of- 
fered a  resolution  stating  that  correc- 
tive action  in  social  security  would  not 
be  "more  than  absolutely  necessary  to 
preserve  the  financial  integrity  of  the 
social  security  system."  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  others  all 
joined  in  that  vote.  There  were  91 
votes  in  favor  of  that  resolution. 

The  bipartisan  agreement  on  social 
security  has  only  been  signed  into  law 
about  2  weeks  ago.  According  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983 
will  reduce  the  Federal  deficit  by  $8.2 
billion  in  1984,  $10.5  billion  in  1985, 
and  $10.9  billion  in  1986.  So  we  have 
made  some  changes. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  adding  a  2- 
percent  reduction  of  the  COLA  to  the 
6-month  delay,  and  then  the  taxing  of 
benefits  already  enacted  would  seri- 
ously violate  the  spirit  of  the  compro- 
mise. And  I  think  that  is  a  matter  that 
does  deserve  some  attention. 

If,  in  fact,  after  a  year  of  a  special 
commission  meeting  to  try  to  work  out 
some  compromise  and  if  the  Speaker 


of  the  House  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  others  who  had  dif- 
ferent views  on  social  security  were 
able  to  come  together,  and  then  less 
than  2  weeks  after  that  social  security 
preservation  act  was  signed  into  law 
we  are  recommending  additional  social 
security  cuts,  then  I  would  believe 
that  we  would  be  breaking  faith  with 
the  people  that  we  indicated  we  were 
trying  to  assist. 

I  would  also  note  that  some  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  amendment,  and  some 
of  those  who  support  it,  voted  against 
H.R.  1700  either  as  it  first  passed  the 
Senate,  or  as  the  conference  report.  I 
would  like  to  include  as  a  part  of  the 
Record  the  names  of  those  voting  no 
on  the  Senate  version  of  the  social  se- 
curity package  or  the  conference 
report.  I  do  not  understand  how  one 
could  propose  additional  savings  in 
social  security  after  voting  against  the 
bipartisan  compromise. 

Names  of  Senators  who  voted  nay  on 
the  passage  of  H.R.  1900,  as  amended: 

Senators  East,  Gam,  Hatch,  Heflin, 
Helms,  Johnston.  Nickles,  Symms.  and  Zor- 
insky. 

Names  of  Senators  who  voted  nay  on 
the  conference  report  on  HJl.  1900,  as 
amended: 

Senators  Boren,  Exon,  Hollings.  Long, 
Nunn,  Zorinsky,  Armstrong,  East,  Gam. 
Hatch.  Mattingly,  McClure.  Nickles,  and 
Symms. 

The  proposal  also  provides  for  reduc- 
tion of  $10.1  billion  in  medicare  over 
the  next  3  years,  and  $32.6  billion  over 
5  years. 

It  provides  greater  reduction  in  med- 
icare than  the  earlier  proposal,  defeat- 
ed earlier  today,  the  one  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah, 
Senator  Hatch.  It  also  provides  great- 
er reduction  in  medicare  than  the 
Budget  Committee's  resolution. 

Again,  I  believe,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  believes,  that  we  must  address 
the  medicare  problem  or  we  are  going 
to  have  as  much  difficulty  with  that  as 
we  had  with  social  security,  but  I  am 
not  certain  that  we  can  achieve  a  $10.1 
billion  cut  over  the  next  3  years.  If,  in 
fact,  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee  were  willing  to 
do  that,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  certainly  be  willing  to  try  to 
assist,  because  if  we  do  not  do  some 
things  in  that  program,  we  are  going 
to  have  great  difficulty  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  the  Senator 
aware  that  our  reductions  in  medicare 
are  significantly  less  than  those  in  the 
President's  recommendations?  In  fiscal 
1984.  the  President  proposes  $2.5  bil- 
lion in  savings  and  we  propose  only 
$1.6  billion  in  savings.  For  1985  the 
President  proposes  $3.9  billion  and  we 
propose  only  $3.6  billion. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  not  quarreling  with 
that  provision.  I  am  suggesting  it 
would  be  dlfflCTilt  to  achieve.  I  have 
Indicated  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
certainly  willing  to  try  to  achieve  It. 

We  will  have  an  amendment  offered 
In  a  few  hours  or  few  minutes  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana  saying  we 
cannot  touch  beneficiaries  when  we 
look  at  medicare.  We  cannot  even 
achieve  the  savings  called  for  in  the 
budget  resolution,  and  those  savings 
ate  about  $5  billion  or  $6  billion  over  3 
years. 

Mr.  DOBOanCI.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  about  $6  billion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  share  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana.  Senator 
Baucus.  I  believe  we  ought  to  take  a 
look  at  some  of  the  upper  Income 
beneficiaries.  Maybe  we  ought  to  take 
a  look  at  means  testing  as  we  did,  in 
effect,  in  the  social  security  compro- 
mise, where  we  started  taxing  benefits 
of  upper  income  beneficiaries.  We 
cannot  just  exclude  all  beneficiaries 
from  any  cost  sharing  in  medicare  and 
have  a  viable  program. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
last  year  In  the  so-called  Tax  Reform 
Act,  which  raised  about  $100  billion, 
we  also  had  a  reduction  of  medicare 
over  a  3-year  period  of  $13.2  billion,  a 
rather  substantial  cut  in  the  growth  of 
medicare. 

This  Senator  Is  certainly  willing  to 
consider  medicare,  and  I  appreciate 
the  willingness  of  the  Senator  from 
Loiiisiana  to  help  us  in  that  effort,  but 
I  am  not  certain  we  can  achieve  the 
savings  he  recommends  even  though, 
as  he  does  correctly  state,  they  are 
about  $1  billion  less  than  the  Presi- 
dent recommends. 

That  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
not  try  to  address  the  problem.  I  do 
not  want  to  be  critical  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Senators  who  are  sponsoring  this 
resolution  because  we  are  going  to 
have  a  number  of  efforts  to  add  spend- 
ing. I  would  hope  the  Senators  propos- 
ing this  would  join  us  in  keeping  all 
those  additional  spending  proposals 
off  the  budget  resolution  which  may 
finally  be  adopted. 

We  are  going  to  have  increases  for 
agriculture,  for  education,  for  job  as- 
sistance, medicare,  and  a  number  of 
other  proposals.  This  is  an  indication 
that  there  is  a  majority  in  this  Con- 
gress and  in  the  Senate,  made  up  of 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  who  are 
concerned  about  the  deficits.  That  is 
the  strength,  as  I  see  it.  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

As  I  said  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana earlier,  there  may  be  some  way  to 
work  out  the  revenue  side.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  feels  they  must  close 
their  eyes  and  not  touch  the  revenue 
side,  though  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  a  different  view.  But  I  am  one  of 
those  who  feels  rather  strongly  that 
the  third  year  will  be  preserved.  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  intention,  at 
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least  not  direct,  to  impact  on  the  third 
year  in  this  budget  resolution.  But  it 
wlU  be  very  difficult  to  find  the  reve- 
nues without  doing  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  to  be 
cautious  on  the  revenue  side.  I  have 
not  had  as  much  experience  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  but 
some  little  experience  on  the  revenue 
side,  and  I  find  it  much  easier  cutting 
taxes  than  raising  taxes.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain how  that  works  out,  but  It  seems 
we  had  a  lot  more  fun  in  1981  when  we 
were  giving  people  back  some  of  their 
money  than  we  had  in  1982  when  we 
were  trying  to  raise  money. 

Perhaps  it  Is  not  difficult  to  take 
away  tax  cuts  people  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived. But,  again.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  President  feels  very  strongly  about 
the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut.  He  feels 
very  strongly  about  indexing. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  If.  in  fact, 
we  have  some  revenue  numbers  that 
we  start  looking  at  other  areas  to  raise 
those  revenues.  I  am  talking  about 
compliance,  I  am  talking  about  tax 
reform,  looking  at  tax  expenditures, 
keeping  in  mind  that  It  is  very  difficult 
to  do  those  things.  But  it  is  also  very 
difficult  to  take  away  the  tax  cuts  of 
working  people,  and  that  is  as  it 
should  be. 

The  final  stage  of  the  Reagan  tax 
program  will  do  much  more  for  lower 
and  middle-income  taxpayers  than 
they  will  for  anyone  else.  For  taxpay- 
ers with  less  than  $10,000  of  income, 
repeal  for  the  third  year  represents  a 
tax  increase  averaging  13.9  percent. 
Similarly,  repeal  would  mean  12-per- 
cent increase  for  those  with  $20,000  to 
$30,000  incomes. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  the  benefits 
of  the  tax  cut  goes  to  those  earning 
less  than  $50,000  per  year. 

Much  the  same  is  true  for  tax  index- 
ing. Indexing  means  tax  relief,  and 
sustained  tax  relief.  If  inflation  aver- 
ages 4  to  5  percent  after  1985,  It  would 
bring  in  $98  billion  in  tax  relief  be- 
tween 1985  and  1988.  Of  that  amount, 
$78  billion  will  go  to  taxpayers  earning 
imder  $50,000.  Under  current  law,  this 
Income  group  pays  about  66  percent  of 
all  taxes,  but  they  will  receive  about 
80  percent  of  the  benefit  from  tax  in- 
dexing. 

Another  good  example  is  the  group 
of  taxpayers  earning  imder  $15,000. 
This  group  now  pays  7.9  percent  of 
total  taxes  but  will  gain  13.9  percent 
of  the  benefit  from  tax  indexing. 

It  is  equally  important  to  keep  in 
mind  that  Indexing  is  a  measure  of 
honesty  and  fairness  to  the  taxpayer, 
and  the  key  to  tax  reform.  We  may 
very  well  have  to  raise  taxes  in  the 
years  ahead  but  we  in  the  Congress 
have  the  power  to  vote  and  do  that  at 
any  time.  The  issue  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  be  up  front  about  it  and  ac- 
countable to  the  taxpayer,  or  whether 
we  will  return  to  the  deception  of  al- 
lowing inflation  to  raise  taxes  without 


action  by  Congress.  It  seems  to  me 
that  indexing  will  take  care  of  that 
problem. 

We  should  also  remember  that  elimi- 
nating indexing  is  a  significant  reve- 
nue raiser  only  if  we  assimie  persistent 
inflation  at  fairly  high  levels.  Some  of 
us  had  hoped  that  we  had  made  a 
commitment  to  eradicate  inflation,  or 
at  least  keep  it  at  minimum  levels. 
Repeal  of  indexing  would  send  a  clear 
signal  that  we  have  abandoned  that 
conunltment.  Let  me  spell  out  precise- 
ly what  that  means. 

It  means  telling  financial  mai^ets, 
here  and  abroad,  that  we  make  no 
guarantees  about  our  willingness  to 
control  Inflation.  It  means  even  great- 
er vmcertainty  in  business  and  person- 
al financial  planning.  It  means  more 
risk  for  savers  and  investors.  And. 
most  Important,  it  means  higher  inter- 
est rates  from  fear  and  uncertainty  as 
to  the  course  of  future  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  a  lot  of 
talk  about  tax  reform.  We  have  had  a 
lot  of  talk  about  the  necessity  of  tax 
reform,  tax  compliance,  tax  equity  and 
tax  fairness.  It  seems  to  me  that  one 
way  to  insure  some  fairness  is  to  retain 
indexing  and  retain  the  third  year  of 
tax  cut.  Then  if  we  are  mandated  to 
raise  revenues  we  can  go  back  to  the 
Tax  Code  and  take  a  look  at  all  the 
loopholes.  There  are  still  a  lot  of  loop- 
holes floating  around.  We  can  look  at 
tax  compliance.  According  to  the  IRS 
Commissioner  that  Is  about  $100  bU- 
llon  not  being  collected  which  is  due.  I 
promise  not  to  bring  up  withholding 
so  we  will  not  embarrass  anybody  who 
caved  in  because  of  the  heavy  mail 
load  we  all  had.  Maybe  we  can  find 
some  other  areas  that  we  could  agree 
on  to  raise  the  revenue  that  may  be 
necessary. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
would  not  take  away  the  tax  relief  for 
the  working  people.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  the  clear  choice.  Even  if,  in 
fact,  we  can  agree  on  some  tax  reform 
or  tax  compliance  measures,  I  am  still 
not  certain  how  we  can  get  $285  bil- 
lion. That  would  problably  be  more 
reform  than  we  can  stand,  certainly 
probably  more  than  we  can  find  votes 
for.  But  If  we  can  pick  up  some  on  the 
compliance  side  and  some  on  the 
reform  side,  then  we  could  raise  sub- 
stantial revenue  and  stUl  not  disturb 
the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  or  index- 
ing of  the  Tax  Code,  which  I  believe  is 
a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

Again,  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana,  because  I  know  he  has  been 
consistent  in  his  voting  as  far  as 
spending  is  concerned.  I  appreciate  his 
bringing  this  amendment  to  the  floor. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
very  briefly,  I  shaU  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri.  Our 
figures  have  been  rather  roundly  exco- 
riated on  the  question  of  taxes  and.  of 
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all  people,  by  my  good  friend  from 
New  Mezioo  (Mr.  Doioinci),  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

You  can  Imagine  my  shock  and  sur- 
prise when  I  hwpened  to  look  in  the 
First  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 
Budget,  the  book  that  is  on  all  of  our 
tables. 

On  page  11.  I  find  that  the  revenue 
figures  in  our  resolution  are  substan- 
tially less  than  those  voted  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and.  indeed, 
voted  for  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  specifically.  In  1984. 
our  amendment  has  $15  billion  in  addi- 
tional dollars,  but  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  $30  billion.  We  have  $30  billion 
in  1985.  but  the  Budget  Committee 
has  $39  billion.  In  1986.  we  have  $60 
billion,  and  the  Budget  Conunlttee  has 
$51.9  billion.  The  resolution  goes  only 
for  those  3  years.  So  in  the  total  for 
those  3  years,  Mr.  President,  the 
Budget  Committee  has  considerably 
more  in  taxes  than  we  have  in  our 
amendment,  particularly  in  that  key 
year  of  1984,  which  is  the  year  that  we 
all  si}eak  about  not  wanting  to  abort 
the  recovery. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  There  were, 
indeed,  only  four  dissenting  votes  in 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  on  the 
recommended  level  of  revenues,  after 
weeks  and  weeks  of  delay  and  hear- 
ings. I  simply  wanted  to  bring  that  out 
when  we  were  so  roundly  excoriated 
for  the  size  of  our  revenue  numbers. 

I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  is  aware,  since  he 
was  there  when  the  vote  occurred,  as 
far  as  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
was  concerned,  that  I  wanted  to  bring 
the  issue  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Clearly.  I  stated  that  I  am  going  to 
vote  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  on  his  number  so  we  can 
bring  it  to  the  floor.  I  did  it  in  that  re- 
spect and  I  think  the  Senator  knows 
that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  do  indeed,  Mr. 
President.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  other- 
wise. I  do  know  the  record  shows  that 
the  vote  was  yea.  I  am  sure  it  was  not 
the  Senator's  preference.  Indeed,  it 
was  not  the  preference  of  myself  or 
Senator  Numr  or  Senator  Exoh  on  any 
of  these  spending  categories. 

I  do  not  want  to  limit  the  COLA  to 
the  CPI  minus  2.  imless  we  can  do  It  as 
part  of  a  broad  picture.  If  we  can  do  it 
as  part  of  a  broad  picture  that  gives  us 
a  balanced  budget,  then  I  think  we 
have  a  program  that  can  sell. 

The  problem  In  the  past  with  both 
our  revenue  niunbers,  our  defense 
numbers,  and  our  other  numbers  is 
that  we  have  taken  them  piecemeal 
and  not  put  them  together  in  one 
broad  package.  The  only  way  we  are 
ever  going  to  make  progress,  in  my 
judgment,  toward  a  balanced  budget  Is 


if  we  put  It  in  one  package.  As  Senator 
Numr  has  said  so  well,  we  have  had 
victories  for  those  who  want  stronger 
defense,  we  have  had  victories  for 
those  who  want  the  full  CPI  for  all 
cost-of-living  adjustments:  we  have 
had  victories  for  those  who  want 
higher  domestic  spending  numbers,  we 
have  had  victories  for  those  who 
oppose  any  increases  in  taxes,  any  cuts 
in  spending,  and  simply  want  the 
higher  numbers  for  every  part  of  the 
budget.  Indeed,  that  crowd  has  been 
very  victorious,  Mr.  President,  because 
we  now  have,  according  to  the  Budget 
Committee,  a  deficit  for  1983  of  $204 
billion.  3V^  times  the  figure  Jimmy 
Carter  had  when  he  was  almost 
laughed  out  of  town  in  the  last  year  of 
his  Presidency  because  of  the  size  of 
his  deficit. 

What  happens  when  you  take  the 
Budget  Committee  resolution  and  take 
away  the  revenue  increases?  We 
reduce  the  fiscal  year  1984  $163  bUlion 
deficit  to  $193  bilUon,  the  $147  billion 
to  $186  billion  the  year  after  that,  and 
the  $133  billion  to  $185  billion  the 
year  after  that,  if  we  are  lucky.  In 
other  words,  we  keep  deficits  without 
those  revenue  Increases  in  the  Budget 
Committee  recommendations  at 
almost  $200  billion  annually  through 
1986. 

Mr.  President,  that,  in  my  judgment, 
and  I  think  in  the  judgment  of  almost 
any  economist  who  is  worth  his  salt,  is 
enough  to  abort  this  recovery.  I  say  to 
all  my  colleagues,  if  you  do  not  think 
we  have  a  serious  situation  in  this 
country,  then  surely,  vote  against  this 
amendment,  because  there  are  many 
politically  unpalatable  things  in  it.  If 
you  do  not  think  we  are  in  an  econom- 
ic emergency,  if  you  do  not  think  we 
are  in  danger  of  losing  the  American 
dream  as  far  as  the  economics  of  this 
country  are  concerned,  then  vote 
against  this,  by  all  means,  because  it  is 
politically  unpalatable. 

You  have  to  cut  every  special  inter- 
est there  is.  or  at  least  cut  the  rate  of 
increase  in  all  their  special  programs. 
You  have  to  deal  with  national  de- 
fense, when  a  lot  of  people  think  the 
Russians  are  coming.  You  have  to  put 
some  additional  taxes  on  the  people, 
and  you  have  to  cut  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  all  the  other  programs. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  make  one  final 
point:  I  profoundly  believe  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  the  good  sense  to  know 
the  shape  this  country  is  in.  I  think 
they  know  we  are  in  a  very  difficult 
position,  I  think  they  know  it  is  going 
to  take  a  hard  sacrifice  across  the 
board,  it  is  going  to  take  somebody 
with  the  courage  to  vote  for  the  CPI 
minus  2  for  COLA'S  in  social  security. 

That  is  a  sacred  program,  sacred;  we 
all  know  that.  But  if  you  put  that  to- 
gether with  restraining  the  rate  of  in- 
crease of  wages,  put  that  together 
with  a  little  taxes  on  the  people,  put 
that  together  with  restraining  nation- 


al defense,  put  that  together  with  a 
little  medicare  restraint,  put  that  to- 
gether with  freezing  foreign  aid,  put 
that  together  with  the  other  elements 
of  this  package  that  give  us  a  balanced 
budget,  I  profoundly  believe  they  will 
accept  It. 

I  will  state  something  else,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: The  economy  will  respond.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  on  the  threshold— If  we  do 
our  business  right  and  adopt  this 
amendment  or  something  like  it.  I 
think  we  can  be  on  the  threshold  of 
the  greatest  boom  period  we  have  had 
since  the  1960's. 

It  is  a  question  of  commonsense  and 
it  is  a  question  of  political  courage.  I 
hope  the  Senate  can  find  the  courage 
to  approve  this  proposaL 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  distingiiished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I«Ir.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  if  I 
may  be  associated  as  a  cosponsor  with 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  lifissouri  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
just  2  weeks  ago,  the  Senate's  will  to 
fight  the  battle  of  the  budget  was 
tested  in  the  great  withholding  debate. 
We  failed  that  test. 

Now  we  are  back  again,  testing  our 
will  on  the  budget.  Although  I  have 
high  hopes,  I  do  not  have  great  expec- 
tations. My  great  fear  is  that  we  have 
slipped  into  a  pattern  of  behavior  in 
which  we  find  high  deficits  acceptable; 
or  at  least  more  acceptable  than  the 
tougher  alternative  of  self -discipline. 

I  am  one  of  an  apparently  shrinking 
minority  who  believes  that  deficits  do 
matter.  I  believe  they  constitute  the 
greatest  single  threat  to  our  economy. 
They  threaten  our  economic  future  by 
consimiing  a  disproportionate  share  of 
private  savings,  and  by  forcing  up 
long-term— and  hence  short-term— in- 
terest rates.  Deficits  are  a  mortgage  on 
the  future.  The  national  debt  now 
stands  at  $1.2  trillion,  about  $5,200  per 
person,  or  $20,400  per  family  of  four. 
This  year  that  number  will  increase  by 
one-sixth,  17  percent.  This  year's  per 
capita  debt  will  be  over  $900,  or  $3,650 
per  family.  Last  month's  deficit,  1 
month  mind  you,  was  $450  per  family. 
At  the  end  of  this  year,  the  average 
American  family  will  have  a  national 
debt  "mortgage"  owed  of  more  than 
$24,000. 

Let  me  put  it  another  way.  This 
year's  projected  deficit  of  $210  billion 
will  carry  with  it  between  $17  and  $19 
billion  in  annual  interest  costs,  funded 
by  future  deficits,  "as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see,"  to  borrow  a  phrase  from 
David  Stockman.  In  other  words,  an 
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$18  billion  item  in  next  year's  budget 
will  be  interest  payments  on  the  1983 
debt.  Something  has  clearly  gone  hay- 
wire. 

As  these  deficits  mount  up  we  tell 
ourselves  that  they  are  caused  by 
forces  outside  our  control.  They  are 
products  of  the  recession,  both  domes- 
tic and  international.  One  of  the  most 
troubling  pieces  of  Information  in  the 
report  on  this  bill  Is  the  analysis  of 
how  much  of  the  deficit  is  cyclical  and 
how  much  is  structural.  Cyclical  defi- 
cits are  those  caused  by  the  economic 
cycle,  those  which  would  be  eliminated 
if  we  had  an  economy  operating  at  rel- 
atively full  capacity.  Structural  defi- 
cits, on  the  other  hand,  are  those 
which  are  b»iilt  in  to  current  policy 
even  if  we  are  at  full  employment. 

The  committee  report  attempts  to 
quantify  structural  and  cyclical  ele- 
ments of  the  deficit. 

For  next  year,  the  baseline  deficit  is 
estimated  at  $201  billion.  $110  biUion 
of  which  Is  attribuUble  to  adverse  eco- 
nomic conditions.  The  remaining  $91 
billion  is  the  structural  component. 
That  component  grows  to  $128  billion 
in  1984,  $159  billion  in  1986.  and  a 
staggering  total  of  $780  billion 
through  1988. 

What  that  tells  us  is  that,  even  if  we 
experience  a  robust  recovery  leading 
to  a  full  employment  economy,  the 
deficit  would  average  $156  billion  for  5 
years. 

Not  very  long  s«o,  we  policymakers 
could  take  some  comfort  in  the  argu- 
ment that  deficits  were  largely  cycli- 
cal. We  could  say,  "Yes,  there  is  a  defi- 
cit, but  the  economy  is  in  'full  employ- 
ment' balance,"  or  even  "surplus."  No 
more.  This  "yes,  but"  response  now 
must  yield  to  the  unfortimate  realiza- 
tion that  oiu-  current  governmental  fi- 
nancial structure  has  fundamental 
flaws— it  is  out  of  control. 

Our  ability  to  modify  the  structure 
next  year  is  limited  for  both  pragmatic 
and  political  reasons.  The  President's 
recommendation  would  only  reduce 
the  structural  deficit  by  16.5  percent. 
The  House  budget  resolution  elimi- 
nates 28.6  percent,  and  the  Senate  res- 
olution would  eliminate  51.3  percent. 
More  troubling  is  the  fact  that  by 
1986.  the  recommended  changes  would 
eliminate  only  48.  57,  or  59  percent  of 
the  structural  deficit  by  the  President, 
the  House,  or  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee respectively. 

Now  there  is  much  discussion  about 
a  Republican  compromise,  an  effort  to 
preserve  some  order  in  the  process. 
Much  as  I  appreciate  and  respect  the 
skill  and  courage  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  in  an  extremely  difficult 
task.  I  am  not  pleased  with  the  outline 
of  the  compromise  plan.  That  does  not 
mean  I  will  not  support  it.  It  is  a  com- 
promise, and  that  is  what  politics  is  all 
about. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  way  to 
reduce  the  deficit  is  to  decrease  spend- 
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ing  and  to  increase  revenues.  On  the 
spending  side,  defense  and  the  entitle- 
ments programs  are  the  major  sources 
of  spending  growth.  We  must  scale 
them  back.  With  regard  to  revenues, 
we  went  too  far  in  cutting  taxes  in 
1981.  We  must  recapture  some  reve- 
nues. The  American  people  and  its 
politicians  want  Government  to  pro- 
vide more  services  than  they  are  will- 
ing to  pay  for.  Let  us  face  it,  that  \& 
what  the  structural  deficit  is  all  about. 
Since  politics  requires  compromise,  I 
am  of  the  view  that  the  appropriate 
compromise  needed  today  should  in- 
clude the  following: 

First,  restraint  on  the  non-means- 
tested  entitlement  programs,  the  fast- 
est growing  part  of  the  budget; 

Second,  restraint  on  defense  spend- 
ing growth; 

Third,  preservation  of  the  reduc- 
tions in  discretionary  spending  made 
in  the  last  2  years,  with  some  selective 
increases;  and 
Fourth,  an  increase  in  revenues. 
These  are  the  tests  that  I  apply  to 
the  various  alternative  budget  pack- 
ages. Unfortunately,  none  of  them 
does  very  well.  Some  raise  revenues 
but  do  not  reduce  spending.  Others 
cut  spending  but  do  not  increase  reve- 
nues. To  me,  a  fair  compromise  must 
have  all  these  elements. 

The  package  that  comes  the  closest 
to  my  views  of  what  should  be  done  is 
the  proposal  by  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  JoHifSTOH).  It  says:  If  you 
want  to  increase  taxes,  then  you  must 
decrease  spending,  including  entitle- 
ments. And  vice  versa.  It  is  a  political 
compromise.  It  provides  what  I  consid- 
er to  be  adequate  spending  increases 
for  defense,  and  it  does  a  good  job  of 
preserving  spending  reductions  made 
in  the  last  2  years. 

I  do  not  personally  favor  repeal  of 
the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut.  We  are 
at  a  critical  point  in  a  fragile  economic 
recovery.  However,  I  feel  so  strongly 
about  the  need  to  show  spending  re- 
straint on  the  entitlements  and  de- 
fense, that  I  would  support  the  pro- 
posed $15  billion  in  revenue  increases 
for  next  year. 

Earlier  I  supported  Senator  Hol- 
LiHGS'  substitute  for  Senator  Hatch's 
alternative  package  for  similar  rea- 
sons. I  think  Senator  Johhstom's  pack- 
age is  superior,  however.  I  may  sup- 
port selective  modifications  to  it,  but, 
by  and  large,  I  find  it  to  be  the  most 
reasonable  framework  within  which 
we  should  operate. 

Make  no  mistake  that  this  program 
is  strong  medicine.  We  would  forego 
the  tax  cut  and  indexing,  or  be  forced 
to  raise  taxes  elsewhere.  We  would  re- 
duced the  COLA'S  on  all  indexed  pro- 
grams. We  would  hold  the  line  on 
other  discretionary  spending,  and 
reduce  spending  growth  significantly 
in  some  specific  areas  like  medicare. 
Defense  spending  would  be  held  to  5 
percent  real  growth. 


This  is  a  plate  full  of  political  hor- 
rors. But  it  is  dwarfed  by  the  larger 
horror  represented  by  our  failure  to 
come  to  grips  with  staggering  deficits. 
Do  we  have  the  will  to  do  the  unpopu- 
lar? Do  we  have  the  will  to  spread 
some  pain  far  and  wide?  Will  we  in- 
crease taxes  on  the  working  man,  and 
reduce  inflation  protection  for  benefi- 
ciaries of  entitlement  programs?  Prob- 
ably not,  but  we  should.  We  should  be- 
cause our  failure  both  to  spend  within 
oiu-  means  and  to  pay  for  what  we 
spend  threatens  our  long-term  eco- 
nomic strength  as  a  nation. 

Let  us  show  that  we  have  the  wiU  to 
do  what  is  right  for  our  country,  no 
matter  how  unpopular  that  may  be. 

I  shall  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
Senator  Johnston's  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  studied  with 
great  care  the  resolution  as  reported 
out  by  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
and  also  the  proposed  compromise 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
has  put  together.  I  very  much  respect 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico;  he  is  a 
very  good  friend  of  mine.  I  can  say 
that  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing 
two  more  attractive  alternatives  in  my 
life  than  the  budget  resolution  as  re- 
ported out  by  the  committee  and  the 
compromise  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  This  is  a  real  turtle 
race.  If  it  ends  up  at  the  end  of  this 
process  that  I  am  going  to  have  to  pick 
between  the  two,  I  frankly  do  not 
know  how  I  am  going  to  make  that  se- 
lection. 

Maybe  the  best  thing  that  can  be 
said  for  the  compromise  position  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  that 
it  could  be  even  worse  and  that  the 
Budget  Committee's  proposal  is  even 
worse 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  gladly  cast  a 
vote  for  a  budget  resolution  which 
commits  us  to  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $200  billion  a  year  in 
deficits.  Deficits  of  that  size  go  against 
everything  that  I  have  tried  to  stand 
for  since  I  have  been  in  Government.  I 
thought  that  they  went  against  every 
principle  of  my  party.  A  $200  bUlion 
deficit  means  that  to  finance  that  defi- 
cit, every  year  thereafter  will  require 
somewhere  between  $18  and  $20  bil- 
lion just  to  pay  for  that  year's  inter- 
est. 

I  have  asked  to  join  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senator  Johnston's  amendment. 
And  I,  of  course,  will  vote  for  it,  be- 
cause I  believe  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana has  made  exactly  the  right 
point.  That  is  that  if  we  are  serious 
about  the  deficit,  if  we  believe  that 
the  deficit  injures  the  country  and  in- 
jures the  economy,  then  there  is  no 
way  to  reduce  that  deficit  to  a  man- 
ageable size  unless  we  are  willing  to 
come  together  on  a  compromise  pack- 
age that  makes  compromises  in  almost 
every  available  field. 


The  reason  I  do  not  like  the  Budget 
Committee's  proposal  is  that  the  defi- 
cit reduction  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  come  up  with  is  almost  entire- 
ly in  the  form  of  a  tax  increase.  I  do 
not  believe  ttiat  it  is  responsible  Gov- 
ernment to  attempt  to  balance  unre- 
strained Government  spending  with 
reduced  taxes.  It  is  a  one-sided  propos- 
al, and  I  think  it  is  a  bad  one. 

But  what  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  done  is  to  put  together  a  vari- 
ety of  very  unpopular  measures.  He 
has  restrained  the  growth  in  defense 
spending.  He  has  increased  revenues.  I 
do  not  want  to  do  that.  I  have  support- 
ed tax  cuts  in  the  past.  But  I  think 
that  there  is  only  one  justification  for 
having  an  increase  in  revenues,  and 
that  is  if  we  can  have  a  substantial  re- 
duction in  spending  at  the  same  time. 
Clearly  the  area  which  has  to  be  re- 
strained, the  great  hemorrtiage  in  the 
Federal  budget  has  been  in  the  non- 
means  tested  entitlement  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  what 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  done 
is  very  responsible.  I  think  that  it  pro- 
vides the  only  kind  of  approach  which 
can  seriously  reduce  the  size  of  the 
deficits. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  left  to  the  proponents? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Thirty-six  minutes  fifty-tliree  seconds. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  distingiiished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

I  have  been  listening  with  keen  in- 
terest, Mr.  President,  to  the  debate 
that  has  been  going  on  in  relation  to 
the  amendment  that  we  offered. 

Setting  up  a  strawman  is  an  old 
technique  in  debating,  and  it  has  been 
used  today  but  I  think  not  very  effec- 
tively. 

The  first  strawman  was  that  this 
was  automatically  going  to  repeal  in- 
dexing. Most  if  not  all  of  the  sponsors 
of  this  amendment  do  not  have  that  in 
mind. 

We  heard  debate  today  that  elimi- 
nating indexing  shows  that  we  are  not 
considerate  or  passionate  for  the 
women  and  the  minority.  That  argu- 
ment in  my  opinion  is  not  a  worthy 
one  and  is  not  a  legitimate  criticism  of 
the  amendment  that  has  been  offered. 

Then  we  went  to  the  next  strawman. 
This  time  my  good  friend,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, said  we  were  going  to  cut  social 
security.  That  is  a  strawman  tech- 
nique, and  he  so  identified  his  tactics 
when  he  got  up  to  talk  about  it. 

It  seems  also  that  there  was  some  in- 
dication when  this  Senator  was  off  the 
floor  momentarily  that  we  set  up  the 
farm  man  strawman  where  we  could 
be  vulnerable  by  cutting  farm  pro- 
grams. 


There  are  no  sacred  cows  and  no 
sacred  programs  in  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  those  of  us  whose  names  are 
on  the  amendment  presently  at  the 
desk. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  recognize  the 
points  that  were  just  made  by  my  col- 
league from  Missoiul  and  the  earlier 
points  made  by  my  colleague  from 
Washington.  This  is  not  perfect.  None 
of  us  are  saying  it  is  the  ultimate 
answer.  I  think  this  is  the  most  perfect 
thing  that  is  likely  to  be  presented  to 
the  Senate  for  hopefully  a  window 
that  we  can  start  to  walk  through  to 
eliminate  the  steadily  increasing  defi- 
cits. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
wait  if  our  amendment  fails— and  I 
hope  it  does  not— to  see  the  deficit 
that  those  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  are 
supposedly  about  to  come  up  with.  I 
will  not  be  setting  up  strawmen  when 
that  comes  out.  I  intend  to  stand  on 
the  floor  of  this  Chaml}er  long  enough 
that  I  and  others  can  be  heard  to  say 
that  they  are  simply  over  there  ignor- 
ing the  deficit,  betting  on  what  will 
come,  and  putting  everything  off  in- 
cluding the  necessary  raising  of  taxes 
until  after  the  next  election. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  year  we 
have  heard  from  many  great  Ameri- 
cans with  regard  to  what  he  should  do. 
Some  of  the  testimony  that  had  the 
greatest  influence  on  this  Senator  and 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee  was 
by  that  highly  publicized  bipartisan 
group 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  allocated  to  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  Senator 
a  minute  of  mine. 

Mr.  EIXON.  The  bipartisan  group 
headed  by  former  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Pete  Petersen,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Henry  Fowler,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  Douglas  Dillon,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  William  Simon, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  Con- 
nally,  and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Michael  Blumenthal. 

Mr.  President,  those  Americans 
came  forth  out  of  the  mainstream  of 
politics  and  laid  it  on  the  line.  The 
amendment  that  we  are  offering  today 
does  not  do  exactly  what  those  Ameri- 
cans said  we  had  to  do,  but  it  comes 
far  closer  than  anything  else  that  will 
be  offered.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
provide  the  number  of  votes  that  are 
required  to  pass  the  amendment  that 
we  have  offered.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
really  did  not  intend  to  be  a  strawman 
or  offer  strawman  issues.  But  since  my 
good  friend,  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka, indicated  the  real  issue  about 
which  he  will  stand  up  and  talk  is  the 
deficits,  I  thought  I  might  take  my 
last  shot  and  indicate  once  again  that 
this  proposal,  by  which  reconciliation 


is  ordered,  mandates  that  by  a  time 
certain  in  the  next  few  months,  we 
impose  105  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
new  taxes  on  the  American  people.  I 
am  worried  about  deficits,  and  the 
Senator  knows  that.  But  I  am  also 
worried  that  the  $15  billion,  the  $30 
billion,  and  the  $60  billion  in  taxes 
over  the  next  3  years  that  are  recon- 
ciled. Those  are  not  all  the  taxes  in- 
this  proposal,  but  those  are  the  taxes 
for  the  next  3  years. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  a  straw.  I 
think  that  is  taxes.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
a  Uttle  bit.  I  think  it  is  a  whole  lot.  I 
repeat,  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  in 
the  next  few  months  with  reference  to 
the  policies  of  this  country,  fiscal,  tax, 
and  monetary,  that  is  not  risky.  Every- 
body sees  a  lot  of  problems.  I  just 
happen  to  opt  for  not  doing  anything 
very  dramatic  on  the  tax  side  now.  I 
agree  with  my  good  friend  from 
Kansas;  we  may  have  to,  but  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  be  doing  it  now  in  a 
mandatory  manner  during  the  next  3 
years  by  reconciliation. 

If  we  do  not  have  it  reconciled,  all 
you  have  is  a  bunch  of  numbers. 

As  to  social  security,  I  repeat  the 
same  point  I  made  before:  I  do  not 
think  that  is  a  strawman. 

One  of  the  sponsors  of  this  propos- 
al—I think  it  was  my  good  friend  the 
junior  Senator  from  Louisiana— when 
we  came  out  of  the  Budget  Committee 
with  a  proposal  for  social  security  sol- 
vency, which  would  not  have  required 
any  cuts,  was  the  quickest  to  label  us 
as  those  who  would  cut  social  security. 
It  would  not  have  done  anything  to 
cut  social  security. 

In  more  precise  terms,  that  proposal 
would  have  done  what  the  Senator 
says  this  does— create  a  restraint  on 
growth  of  the  entitlements,  in  particu- 
lar the  indexation  of  entitlements.  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  is  a  straw- 
man.  Maybe  that  is  what  the  Senator 
is  also  saying  is  a  strawman. 

I  think  those  are  facts.  There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
should  be  done  about  taxes  in  the  next 
18  months,  with  the  economy  being  as 
it  is.  Those  differences  are  forthright, 
from  my  standpoint. 

I  am  willing  to  stand  up  and  say  we 
are  going  to  have  big  deficits  while  we  ' 
wait  to  see  what  to  do  about  taxes,  but 
I  am  not  willing  to  put  them  on  now  in 
a  mandatory  reconciliation  instruction 
for  the  next  3  years. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EXON.  How  much  larger  will 
those  deficits  be  when  the  Senator 
presents  his  package,  then— the  defi- 
cits offered  in  the  resolution  and  our 
suggestion? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  I  am  think- 
ing about  is  the  development  stage.  I 
do  not  remember  the  numbers,  but 
they  are  not  different  from  the  other 
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Senate  Budget  Committee  resolution 
numbers  in  1984,  with  the  exception  of 
taxes. 

So  It  Is  a  bigger  deficit.  Indeed,  it  is. 
I  do  not  remember  the  number— some- 
thing like  $1  billion  or  $1.5  billion  in 
1984.  That  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  tell 
us  something  about  1986? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  not  set  it, 
but  I  will  say  that  it  is  not  much  dif- 
ferent from  anything  the  Senator 
from  Florida  proposes,  except  for  the 
taxes.  His  are  going  to  be  bigger.  But 
my  vproach  is  to  delay  any  mandato- 
ry taxes  during  this  budget  cycle  be- 
cause I  firmly  believe  we  should  wait. 
If  we  are  going  to  put  them  on  3  years 
frwn  now,  as  recommended  by  the 
President.  I  see  no  reason  for  putting 
them  in  a  budget  resolution  at  this 
time.  That  is  basically  going  to  be  the 
difference.  It  is  nothing  mysterious. 

Mr.  CHILES.  But  the  Senator  would 
not  even  provide  for  any  new  taxes  in 
1986? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  taxes  proposed 
by  the  President  in  the  first  2  years 
are  what  we  are  presently  disciissing. 
Beyond  that  we  will  wait  for  the  econ- 
omy either  to  grow  or  not  grow.  We 
have  at  least  one  full  Congress  and 
half  of  another  Congress  before  that 
date  arises. 
Mr.  EXON.  After  an  election. 
Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  is  saying 
that  this  is  a  retreat  from  what  the 
President  said,  because  he  was  willing 
to  enact  a  contingent  tax  for  1986. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  He  had  a  contin- 
gent tax. 

Mr.  CHILES.  But  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  not  even  willing  to  put 
that  on? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee are  free,  at  any  time  they  wish, 
to  produce  a  tax  bill.  The  Senator 
knows  that,  and  It  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Does  the  Senator 
think  they  will  propose  one  without 
reconciliation  this  year? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  real  hope 
that  any  of  the  items,  such  as  medi- 
care, pensions,  and  taxes,  will  be  pro- 
duced by  either  body  unless  ordered 
by  reconciliation.  But  I  am  not  willing 
to  take  a  chance  on  ordering  them  to 
produce  large  taxes  in  the  outyears. 

and  I  am  absolutely  positive 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  is  not 
even  willing  to  do  that  for  1986? 

B4r.  DOMENICI.  That  is  3  years 
away.  That  is  what  I  said— 3  years 
from  now.  That  is  what  I  just  told  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

B4r.  CHILES.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished chairman  and  my  friend  that 
I  am  not  willing  to  sit  here  and  watch 
the  economy  go  to  hell  in  a  handbas- 
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ket  by  not  providing  some  kind  of  rev- 
enue over  these  years. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  think  I  am  as  con- 
cerned about  the  economy  as  is  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  And  I  think  I  am  as 
concerned  about  the  economy  as  is  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  agree.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  putting  taxes  on  now  and  or- 
dering them  now  is  going  to  get  the 
economy  out  of  the  position  it  is  in. 

I  think  there  is  a  very  sincere  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  and  eventually  this 
body,  the  House,  the  President,  and 
others  will  decide  which  way  we  are 
going  to  go. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  a  lot  of 
issues  have  been  raised,  and  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  what  we  are  funda- 
mentally dealing  with. 

We  are  dealing  with  an  opportunity 
for  the  Senate  to  adopt  a  budget  reso- 
lution with  significantly  lower  deficits 
than  would  be  the  case  if  we  adopt 
either  the  Budget  Committee  recom- 
mendation or  the  President's  proposed 
budget  or  the  budget  which  has  been 
discussed  in  the  press  today  by  the  Re- 
publican leadership.  I  want  to  make 

f  Kftf  /*lpof*_ 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  reducing  those 
deficits  simply  by  increased  revenues. 
I  have  great  respect  for  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee.  I  am  sure 
that  if  he  had  leave  to  write  a  budget 
by  himself,  without  regard  to  other 
members  of  the  committee,  we  would 
see  lower  deficits  than  reported  by  the 
Budget  Committee.  There  Ls  no  disre- 
spect to  him. 

However,  the  fact  is  that  under  this 
package  proposal,  the  Johnston  pro- 
posal, in  which  others  of  us  have 
joined,  we  are  reducing  the  spending 
l>elow  the  base,  from  baseline  deficits, 
by  approximately  $282  billion,  versus  a 
reduction  of  only  $146.5  billion  under 
the  Budget  Committee  resolution.  In 
other  words,  we  are  cutting  spending 
$136.4  billion  below  the  amount  that 
the  Budget  Committee  is  cutting 
spending. 

We  are  reducing  the  total  deficits  by 
$133  billion.  We  are  raising  taxes  in 
the  first  3  years  some  $16.2  biUion  less. 
Still,  we  have  deficits  $133  billion 
lower  than  those  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  $249  billion  below  those  of 
the  budget  submitted  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  we  are 
brought  on  a  glide  path  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget  for  this  country  by  1988. 
This  is  a  budget  balancing  package. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  issue  here: 
Does  the  Senate  want  to  adopt  a 
budget  resolution  which  will  show 
some  hope  to  the  American  people 
that  we  are  finally  going  to  get  deficits 
under  control  and  that  we  are  finally 


going  to  bring  ourselves  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget? 

The  issue  is  not  indexing.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  I  discussed  that  many 
times,  and  I  am  happy  to  tell  him  pub- 
licly on  the  floor  that  I  agree  with 
him.  I  think  it  is  absolutely  Imperative 
that  we  retain  indexing;  we  must  not 
repeal  it.  It  is  a  restraint  on  spending 
in  the  future.  Future  Congresses  must 
not  be  able  to  have  more  and  more 
money  to  spend  without  having  to 
bear  the  responsibility  for  voting  for 
those  tax  increases. 

The  second  Important  point  to  make 
is  how  it  brings  us  to  a  lower  deficit.  It 
is  the  one  proposal  that  has  been 
before  us  that  puts  all  Americans  into 
the  same  boat  together  and  calls  for 
some  Idnd  of  sacrifice  across  the 
board. 

I  listened  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri a  moment  ago.  and  I  think  he 
made  a  valid  point  which  conforms 
with  my  own  experience. 

I  want  to  share  with  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  the  experience  I  had  in 
going  around  my  own  State,  in  some 
18  different  open  meetings  with  con- 
stituents, in  February,  I  listened  to 
them  very  carefuUy.  We  were  discuss- 
ing the  social  security  program,  among 
other  things.  Person  after  person 
would  get  up  in  the  audience  and  say, 
"I  don't  want  my  benefits  taxed.  I 
don't  want  my  COLA  postponed." 
Government  employees  would  say.  "I 
don't  want  my  sidary  frozen." 

Person  after  person  would  get  up 
and  say  they  did  not  want  to  have  to 
pay  higher  taxes,  or,  if  they  were  re- 
ceiving a  Government  benefit  or  Gov- 
ernment salary,  they  did  not  want 
those  benefits  or  those  salaries  re- 
duced. 

After  listening  to  all  those  discus- 
sions, if  you  would  have  added  them 
up  and  given  every  group  what  they 
asked  for,  we  would  have  doubled  the 
deficit  In  this  country. 

I  said  to  that  group:  "Wait  a  minute. 
What  if  we  could  get  everybody  in  the 
same  boat  together?  We  all  realize 
that  we  are  going  to  destroy  our  econ- 
omy if  we  cannot  have  a  strong  de- 
fense and  take  care  of  the  needy." 

I  said  what  if  we  all  did  it,  not  just 
ask  the  widow  on  social  security  to  be 
frozen  at  the  $300-a-month  level  while 
we  go  out  and  borrow  $30-some  million 
to  give  a  tax  cut  to  a  person  at 
$100,000  a  year;  not  just  say  to  the 
postman.  "No  increase  in  your  salary," 
without  saying  it  to  those  of  us  in 
Congress  or  in  the  Cabinet  or  any 
other  Federal  agency  at  the  same 
time?  But  all  of  us,  I  said,  what  If  we 
all  got  in  the  same  l>oat  together  and 
the  upper  income  people  said,  "We 
will  wait  a  little  while  longer  to  get  tax 
relief  If  necessary  if  you  on  the  receiv- 
ing end  of  Government  will  agree  to 
wait  a  little  while  to  get  an  increase  in 


your  pension,  whatever  that  pension 
is,  will  wait  a  lltUe  bit  to  get  an  in- 
crease in  your  salary,  whatever  It  is"? 
What  If  we  all  got  In  the  same  boat  to- 
gether, how  many  of  you  would  be  in 
favor  of  that? 

I  asked  that  in  every  open  public 
meeting  I  had,  in  meetings  where  I 
heard  group  after  group  say,  "We 
want  more,  we  want  our  COLA,  we 
want  our  salary  Increase,  we  want  our 
tax  cut."  When  I  asked  what  if  every- 
one did  it,  what  if  every  American  did 
it.  how  many  of  you  would  agree  if  we 
aU  get  together,  all  of  us  do  a  little  bit 
to  help  get  this  deficit  down,  I  am 
proud  to  say  that  in  18  straight  meet- 
ings in  my  State  not  one  single  hand 
went  up  from  one  single  citizen  in  op- 
position to  that  proposal,  jmd  it  was 
widely  agreed  to  with  enthusiasm  in 
every  single  public  meeting  that  I  had. 

So  I  think  it  points  out  two  things. 
One,  the  American  people  at  the  grass- 
roots, even  if  they  do  not  seem  to  un- 
derstand it  in  Washington,  D.C.,  un- 
derstand that  these  deficits  and  this 
looming  national  debt  are  going  to 
wreck  our  economy  by  forcing  up  the 
interest  rates  and  bankrupting  every 
small  businessman,  small  farmer,  and 
little  person  in  the  economy  of  these 
United  States. 

They  also  are  willing  to  sacrifice  as 
long  as  they  think  it  is  across  the 
board,  that  they  are  not  being  the 
only  ones  asked  to  sacrifice.  They  are 
ready  to  do  their  part. 

I  say.  Mr.  President,  let  us  not  un- 
derestimate the  spirit  of  the  American 
people,  either  their  intelligence  or 
their  willingness  to  make  sacrifices 
across  the  board.  Let  us  give  them  a 
one-boat  plan  to  vote  for  and  let  us 
pass  a  resolution  that  will  put  us  on 
the  glide  path  to  a  balanced  budget. 
That  is  exactly  what  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  offering  to  us.  It  is  not  a 
perfect  proposal,  but  it  is  the  best  pro- 
posal before  us  and  I  hope  with  a 
strong  bipartisan  voice  we  will,  all  of 
us  as  Americans,  as  representatives  of 
the  American  people,  get  in  the  same 
boat  together  and  work  hand  in  hand 
in  an  American  spirit  to  get  these  def  i- 
ci^s  reduced 

ISx.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  me  5 
minutes? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  24  minutes  and  55  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  President.  I  Intended  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  bill.  I  will  not  offer 
the  amendment. 

I  have  become  convinced  after  listen- 
ing to  the  debate  that  the  amendment 
is  not  going  to  pass,  and  for  that 
reason  my  amendment  would  take 
some  time  and  be  a  futile  act. 


I  am  very  much  opposed  to  a  part  of 
this  amendment  that  would  make  a  2- 
percent  reduction  below  the  cost-of- 
living  Index  for  social  seciirity  recipi- 
ents. Federal  retirees,  and  veterans. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  argument 
on  that— I  am  not  going  to  go  into  any 
detail  on  it— as  far  as  social  security 
recipients  has  been  stated  on  the  floor 
very  well  by  Senator  Dole  and  others. 
The  fact  Is  we  went  through  this,  and 
we  all  settled  on  this  45  days  ago. 

It  does  not  make  any  sense  to  me  for 
us  to  revisit  that  at  this  time.  So  for 
that  reason  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  become  very 
disturbed  at  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  at  the  last  minute  in  ttils 
amendment. 

For  fiscal  year  1984,  the  Johnston 
substitute  proposes  a  deficit  higher 
than  that  proposed  by  the  Budget 
Committee,  higher  than  what  we  have 
on  the  floor. 

So  what  you  are  voting  for  is  not  a 
lower  deficit  in  1984  but  a  higher  defi- 
cit. 

For  1984  the  Budget  Committee  pro- 
poses a  deficit  of  $163.3  billion;  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  proposes  a 
deficit  of  $176  billion,  an  increase  of 
$15.7  billion. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  following  years 
the  deficit  would  be  theoretically  re- 
duced, and  I  say  "theoretically"  be- 
cause it  would  be  based  on  unspecified 
revenue  Increases.  They  do  not  say 
where.  They  indicate  it  probably 
would  not  come  or  might  not  come  in 
forgoing  the  1983  tax  cut,  and  I  think 
most  of  us  know  that  is  probably 
pretty  impractical  anyway.  The  Presi- 
dent would  veto  it.  And  it  will  not 
come  in  Icnocking  out  indexing.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  would  probably  veto 
that. 

What  I  favor  is  forgoing  that  full 
1983  tax  cut,  forgoing  indexing,  and 
then  you  would  have  in  hand,  not  just 
some  prospective  possibility,  but  you 
would  have  in  hand  $30  billion  of  sav- 
ings in  1984,  $40  billion  in  later  years; 
from  forgoLog  the  tax  cut,  you  would 
have  $40  billion  in  the  outyears,  1986, 
1987,  and  so  on,  and  forgoing  indexing. 

I  also  favor  not  just  the  5-percent 
limit  on  defense  increases,  but  the 
Rollings  3  percent  which  I  voted  for. 

That  would  give  us  a  much  better 
shot  at  a  balanced  budget  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  I  think  that  the 
toughest  thing  to  do,  the  only  hard 
thing  we  can  do  and  make  it  stick  is 
what  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  has  recommended,  which 
is  to  specify  our  increases  In  revenues, 
specify  our  spending  cuts,  and  do  them 
in  the  years  we  can  control— 1984  is 
what  we  are  debating  now— and  not 
make  this  nice,  sweet,  beautiful  dream 
that  somehow  the  people  who  are 
elected  in  1984  and  1986  are  going  to 
go  along  with  what  we  decide  now.  We 


cannot  bind  future  Congresses.  They 
are  going  to  decide  for  themselves. 

So  for  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  al- 
though, as  I  say,  I  greatly  admire  the 
authors  of  this  amendment,  and  I- 
think  their  speeches  are  right  and  I 
think  we  have  to  do  something  about 
the  deficit,  I  do  not  think  this  amend- 
ment does  it  and  for  that  reason  I  will 
vote  against  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
first  of  all  I  thank  my  distinguished, 
colleague  from  Wisconsin  for  letting 
us  get  a  vote  on  this  amendment  up  or 
down,  because  the  plan  is  a  package.  It 
has  been  described  and  pushed  as  a 
package,  and  I  am  glad  we  are  going  to 
be  able  to  vote  on  it  as  a  pacltage,  and 
I  appreciate  his  forgoing  putting  in  his 
amendment. 

With  respect  to  his  statement,  Mr. 
President,  that  our  amendment  should 
be  opposed  because  parts  of  it  may  be 
vetoed,  whatever  you  do  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  may  be  vetoed  by 
the  President,  including  the  two  cen- 
terpieces of  his  own  program  just  de- 
scribed, that  is,  a  repeal  of  the  third 
year  of  the  tax  cut  and  a  repeal  of  in- 
dexing. The  President  could  surely 
and  indeed  has  said  he  would  veto 
those. 

Indeed,  we  do  not  require  that,  and 
imder  the  Budget  Act  you  cannot  re- 
quire that  that  be  done.  Our  numbers 
do  not  even  require  that  that  much 
revenue  be  raised  in  1984,  that  is,  that 
the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  be  re-" 
pealed  to  meet  our  revenue  target  in 
1984. 

The  amount  of  revenue  we  have 
specified  for  1984  is  only  half  of  that 
which  would  be  saved  by  repealing  of 
the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  have  heard 
the  arguments.  The  question  is,  in  my 
judgment.  Do  you  think  this  country 
is  in  serious  shape  economically,  really 
serious  shape?  If  you  do,  you  have  to 
take  some  really  serious  action.  You 
have  to  step  on  a  few  toes.  In  fact,  you 
have  to  step  on  everyone's  toes.  We 
hope  we  do  not  break  any  feet,  and  I 
do  not  think  we  do.  But  I  do  think  this 
plan  is  a  fair  and  equitable  means  of 
balancing  this  budget. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

lifir.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Louisiana.  I  shall  be  brief. 

I  only  wish  to  express  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  I  was  in  my  office 
with  a  number  of  Arizonans  who  were 
marching  in  and  listening  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators'  arguments  here, 
particularly  those  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

I  like  the  amendment.  I  am  disap- 
pointed that  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin is  not  going  to  offer  the  COLA  and 
the  repeal  of  the  third  year  of  the  tax 
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cut  because  that  Is  where  this  Senator 
comes  down. 

I  suppose  everyone  In  this  body  has 
a  different  approach,  but  I  cannot 
help  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
everything  we  have  before  us  is  a  dis- 
aster because  of  the  size  of  the  defi- 
cits. 

I  have  to  conclude  that  If  we  are 
going  to  continue  with  this  economic 
program  and  not  address  the  third 
year  and  indexing— and  by  the  way  I 
want  to  assure  the  Senator  from 
K^niut-s  that  I  supported  the  Economic 
Recovery  Act  and  voted  for  that  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Act  and  tax  cuts 
along  with  him  and  others  and  also 
supported  indexing  for  the  6V4  years  I 
have  been  here,  but  I  do  not  know 
what  we  can  do  to  get  this  down  to  a 
tolerable  deficit— I  am  under  great 
anxiety  because  the  good  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  worked  so  hard 
on  this  for  many  years  and  is  now 
sending  to  us  a  bigger  deficit  than  the 
Budget  Committee. 

I  understand  the  reasons  why  that  is 
all  there.  But  I  just  ask  the  Senator 
from  LouisiEuia  in  his  course  of  consid- 
ering this  the  justification  for  the  6 
months  on  the  non-means-tested  enti- 
tlements of  the  COLA'S  and  set  at  a 
CPI  minus  2.  Is  there  some  magic  for- 
mula how  the  Senator  came  up  with 
that  because  I  would  wish  to  support 
the  Senator's  amendment.  I  am  really 
struggling  within  myself  to  take  it  out 
on  veterans  and  social  security  recipi- 
ents, and  others. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes;  a  6-month 
delay  in  social  security  COLA's  is  al- 
ready in  the  law  and  was  recommend- 
ed by  the  Commission.  We  simply 
started  with  that  as  the  beglrmlng 
point  and  what  we  have  done  here  is 
assume  in  addition  for  the  COLA  com- 
putation a  basis  of  the  CPI  minus  2 
percent.  That  is  our  change.  The  6- 
month  delay  is  not  a  change  from  cur- 
rent law  for  social  security. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Yes;  I  imderstand 
that.  I  understand  the  6  montlis  but  it 
is  just  a  matter  of  trying  to  find  some 
dollars. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  correct. 
We  have  pretty  well  gone  across  the 
board  in  all  spending  programs.  Retir- 
ees are  asked  to  make  a  2-percent  con- 
tribution: those  on  Federal  salaries  are 
asked  to  make  what  amounts  to  a  2- 
percent  contribution  because  we  say  a 
2-percent  pay  raise  next  year,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  says  freeze  pay  and  we 
say  a  2-percent  cap  on  pay  in  1984— 
thereafter  pay  increases  are  set  at  the 
CPI  minus  2  percent.  So,  there  is  sym- 
metry and  equity  between  those 
pajrlng  in  and  those  on  the  receiving 
end  in  our  plan. 

We  are  asking  defense  to  be  cut  to  S 
percent  real  growth.  We  are  asking 
that  cuts  be  made  in  non-means-tested 
entitlements. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  support  the  Senator's  amend- 
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ment  in  most  respects,  particularly  In 
the  defense  area  as  much  as  I  think  we 
need  to  do  a  great  deal  in  that  area.  I 
am  prepared  to  vote  for  a  5-percent 
real  growth  in  defense.  I  just  have 
trouble  with  asking  the  retirees  and 
the  veterans— to  take  another  whack 
at  them,  but  I  want  to  compliment  the 
Senator  on  offering  another  alterna- 
tive trying  to  find  our  way  out  of  this 
quagmire. 

I  think  we  are  faced  today  with  a 
disaster.  This  body  is  likely  to  adopt  a 
budget  resolution  in  the  next  3  or  4 
days  that  Is  going  to  have  a  deficit  of 
well  over  $170  billion  and  the  econom- 
ic conditions  may  grow  to  far  above 
that,  and  I  am  torn  between  what  we 
can  stand  here  with  any  kind  of  face- 
saving  blessings  from  our  constituents 
and  vote  for  those  kinds  of  deficits  as 
being  just  more  than  this  Senator  can 
tolerate  and  I  think  probably  every- 
body is  going  through  the  same  strug- 
gle. 

I  believe  we  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do 
and  we  have  not  done  it;  even  though 
the  Budget  Committee  reported  some- 
thing out  we  at  least  ought  to  be  at 
that  figure,  it  seems  to  me,  and  I  still 
want  to  urge  the  Senator  to  promote 
his  amendment.  I  would  not  want  him 
to  change  too  much  but  I  sure  wish  he 
would  consider  doing  something  about 
that  COLA.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Kansas  as 
much  time  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
again  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
anybody  who  wants  to  cut  the  deficit. 
His  is  a  different  way  of  putting  a 
package  together.  But  I  do  want  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  touched  on.  The  ink  is 
barely  dry  on  the  social  security  com- 
promise, and  I  think  we  would  be 
breaking  faith  with  the  senior  citizens 
and  workers  if  we  start  immediately 
malung  additional  changes.  I  know 
that  is  $17  billion  savings  over  a  3-year 
period,  and  I  know  how  difficult  it  is 
to  find  savings  reductions.  But  I  think 
it  should  be  clear  that  this  budget 
would  change  the  compromise.  It  will 
reflect  a  change  without  any  hearings 
and,  of  course,  since  this  is  only 
budget  procedure,  it  does  not  mean  it 
would  ever  happen,  but  it  points  up 
the  difficulty  we  have. 

In  the  view  of  this  Senator  there  are 
enough  of  you  on  the  floor  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  who  are  willing  to 
bring  down  the  deficits.  The  question 
is  how  we  all  get  together.  And  maybe 
in  this  proposal  and  in  the  proposal 
earlier  by  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
there  may  be  a  consensus  that  could 
emerge  before  this  debate  concludes. 

I  would  only  say  on  the  revenue  side 
that  as  far  as  this  Senator  is  personal- 
ly concerned  it  seems  to  me  realistic  to 
look  at  something  on  the  revenue  side 


if  we  have  in  exchange  for  that  some 
real  spending  reduction.  I  think  that  is 
the  problem:  That  some  of  us  feel  we 
are  going  to  get  all  the  revenues  and 
not  much  on  the  spending  side.  And  I 
must  say,  not  in  a  critical  way,  that 
the  1982  TEPRA  resulted  in  a  deficit 
reduction  of  $115  billion.  And  I  would 
say  again,  not  wanting  to  inflame 
anyone  on  the  other  side,  but  I  did  not 
get  a  single  vote  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  except  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia,  Senator  Byrd.  I 
know  that  was  a  controversial  bill,  but 
the  revenues  in  this  proposal  are  also 
likely  to  be  controversial. 

Now.  if  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
brought  to  the  floor  a  package  of 
reform  or  tax  compliance  it  would  re- 
quire some  support  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  certainly  more  sup- 
port than  we  were  able  to  muster  last 
year.  Is  it  fair  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  what  assumptions  were  used 
to  get  those  revenue  figures?  I  mean 
did  you  have  anything  in  mind? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Well,  the  size  of 
the  revenue  increases  are  equal  to  one- 
half  of  savings  which  would  be  gener- 
ated by  repealing  the  third  year,  of 
the  tax  cut  in  1984.  Among  those  who 
are  in  favor  of  our  amendment,  there 
are  those  who  are  for  suspending  all  of 
the  third  year,  some  for  suspending 
half  of  the  third  year  and  some  who 
are  for  retaining  all  of  the  third  year. 
So  we  intentionally  said  there  is  no 
implication  specifically  about  this  item 
in  our  plan.  In  a  budget  resolution, 
moreover,  there  can  be  no  specifica- 
tion on  how  to  raise  revenues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cohen).  The  Chair  will  advise  the  time 
of  the  opponents  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  such  time  from  the  bill 
as  he  needs. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  want  to  belabor 
it.  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
made  a  good  case,  but  it  is  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  revenue  and  there  are 
strong  feelings  on  the  third  year  of 
the  tax  cut.  Certainly  there  are  strong 
feelings  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue—very, very  strong  feelings— both 
on  that  and  indexing,  and  many  of  us 
share  those  views.  But  I  do  believe 
there  are  other  areas  we  might  focus 
on  to  raise  revenues  and,  as  I  indicated 
earlier,  some  would  be  on  the  compli- 
ance side  or  some  on  reform  or  closing 
loopholes  or  tightening  up  generous 
provisions  in  the  Tax  Code,  and  I 
assume  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
would  not  object  to  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  exactly 
correct.  I  have  some  in  mind  I  will  be 
happy  to  tell  the  Senator  about. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  some  in  mind  I 
would  not  want  to  change  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  some  in 
mind  he  would  not  change.  But  we 
have  about  $296  billion  in  expendi- 
tures and  it  strikes  me  we  have  the  re- 


sponsibilities of  looking  at  these  tax 
expenditures,  and  we  are  doing  that. 
We  have  some  corporations  paying  a 
very  low  effective  rate  of  tax,  and  we 
are  getting  ready  to  have  hearings  on 
the  casualty  and  insurance  companies 
to  see  what  taxes  they  pay.  We  are 
doing  pretty  much  what  the  Budget 
Committee  does  when  they  go  over 
the  spending  side,  to  make  certain 
that  everyone  is  paying  his  propor- 
tionally fair  share  of  taxes,  and  it  is 
my  hope  that  if  there  are  revenues  to 
be  raised  we  might  have  broad  biparti- 
san support  in  the  compliance  and  so- 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  If  he  wants  to 
repeal  the  third  year  he  would  have 
bipartisan  support.  Give  it  a  shot  at 
that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Shoot  it  down. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  would  like  to  see 
it  get  up  here  and  get  a  vote  on  it  and 
see  the  effort  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  because  I  think  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  No  one  has 
worked  harder  in  trying  to  put  togeth- 
er the  administration's  economic  pro- 
gram here  and  has  done  this,  and  to 
me  the  question  now  is  we  are  in  a  real 
bind,  we  have  more  than  anybody 
wants  in  deficits,  including  the  White 
House,  and  yet  there  seems  such  reluc- 
tance to  look  at  that  third  year,  just  to 
condition  it  and  we  are  going  to  put  it 
off  until  we  get  the  deficit  down  to 
$100  billion  and  then  it  would  kick  in 
on  some  figure— I  hope  with  the  Sena- 
tor's wisdom  and  ingenuity  he  would 
come  up  with  something  that  is  debat- 
able because  he  would  get  bipartisan 
support. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  only  point  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  is  trying  to  make  is 
that  we  ought  to  have  options  other 
than  the  third  year.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  on  either  side,  if  they  had  an 
option  on  the  third  year  or  other  plan 
to  raise  some  revenue,  will  say  it  has 
to  be  repeal  of  the  third  year. 

The  point  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  makes  is  that  we  are  trying  to 
be  responsible  in  our  committee,  just 
as  the  Budget  Committee  has  been 
over  the  past  few  years,  and  we  are 
looking  at  tax  expenditures.  We  have 
$296  billion.  So  we  have  a  full  plateful 
to  look  at. 

The  point  is,  if  we  can  find  other  op- 
tions that  would  raise  the  same  reve- 
nue, then  it  would  be  my  hope  that  we 
would  not  have  to  touch  the  third  year 
or  indexing.  It  seems  to  me  those  are 
tax  benefits  going  to  people— particu- 
larly the  third  year  and  indexing— 
where  78  percent  of  indexing  benefits 
and  72  percent  of  the  third  year  will 
go  to  those  with  incomes  under 
$50,000. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator's  figures.   I 


heard  them  earlier  this  afternoon.  It  is 
a  very  difficult  thing  to  be  in  support 
of  doing  away  with  that  third  year. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  that  chart 
pretty  well  tells  us  and  the  conditions 
of  the  deficit  pretty  well  tell  us  that 
this  large  tax  cut  and  indexing— which 
I  supported  both  of  them— have  led  us 
into  one  hell  of  a  mess. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  easy  to 
point  to  this  area  to  get  some  immedi- 
ate results,  even  if  we  defer  the  third 
year  and  make  It  a  trigger  to  come  in 
some  other  time. 

I  have  no  objection  to  looking  at 
other  tax  figures,  but  I  have  to  tell  the 
Senator  when  you  look  at  "closing 
loopholes,"  as  the  Senator  points  out, 
one  man's  loophole  is  another  man's 
profits  for  that  year.  This,  we  know 
what  it  is.  It  is  causing  big  deficits. 
Though  it  is  not  easy  to  say  to  any- 
body you  are  not  going  to  get  your  tax 
break  we  passed  2  years  ago,  it  seems 
to  me  at  least  we  know  what  the  result 
of  this  tax  is.  That  is  the  only  reason  I 
bring  it  to  the  Senator's  attention. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
some  encouragement  from  the  fact  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  does  not  speci- 
fy where  the  revenue  is  to  be  raised. 
He  leaves  that,  as  he  must,  and  as  the 
Budget  Committee  must,  to  the  com- 
mittee of  jurisdiction.  Obviously,  there 
has  been  much  difficulty  in  where  to 
apply  the  numbers.  It  has  been  as- 
simied  by  some  that  it  is  indexing,  and 
assumed  by  some  the  repeal  of  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut.  As  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  points  out.  what  may 
be  a  proper  incentive  in  the  code  and 
may  be  viewed  by  some  to  be  a  loop- 
hole. So  we  have  been  moving  very 
carefully  to  make  certain  that  no  one 
is  threatened  by  the  change  in  the 
Tax  Code  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  do 
try  to  bring  more  fairness  and  equity 
into  the  system. 

This  Senator  frankly  believes  that 
the  marginal  tax  rates  are  too  high  on 
individuals,  and  we  ought  to  keep 
them  low  while  broadening  the  tax 
base. 

In  tuiy  event,  it  seems  to  me  we  have 
a  fundamental  difference  on  this  issue, 
and  on  taking  more  out  of  social  secu- 
rity. We  have  just  completed  a  social 
security  bill,  and  it  has  just  been 
signed  into  law  2  or  3  weeks  ago. 

So  I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  soon  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Let  me  say,  as  one  who  has  been  on 
the  Budget  Committee  now  for  7 
years,  there  is  not  an  easy  way  to  get 
deficits  down.  There  is  not  an  easy 
way  to  balance  the  budget.  Some 
people  do  not  even  think  that  balanc- 
ing the  budget  is  very  important. 
Some  people  think  deficits  of  over 
$200  billion  are  not  so  bad.  It  does  not 
sound  like  much  if  you  say  it  fast. 


This  President  is  apparently  willing 
to  accept  those  deficits  because  he  in- 
sists on  a  lO-percent-plus  Inflation  in- 
crease in  national  defense,  insists  on 
every  cent  of  the  tax  decrease,  and  will 
not  deal  with  the  issue  of  entitle- 
ments. So  we  roll  on  and  on  with  defi- 
cits that  exceed  $100  billion  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see  and,  indeed,  if  experi- 
ence teaches  anything,  which  probably 
exceed  $200  billion  for  the  next  5 
years. 

If  the  economists  are  correct  in  what 
they  tell  us,  and  they  are  virtually 
united  in  this,  deficits  of  that  size  will 
very  soon  abort  the  recovery  and  will 
bring  us  to  economic  stagnation  with 
even  higher  unemployment  than  we 
now  have  and  with  other  difficulties 
the  likes  of  which  we  have  never  seen. 

I  think  the  argimients  have  been 
made,  Mr.  President.  I  simply  urge  my 
colleagues  who  think  the  situation  is 
as  bad  as  we  do  to  vote  with  us.  If  you 
cannot  vote  for  this  plan,  then  find 
something  that  you  can. 

I  voted  for  the  Holllngs  amendment 
even  though  I  disagreed  with  the  pro- 
posed 3  percent  limit  on  real  growth  in 
national  defense.  I  believe  5  percent 
real  growth  is  the  proper  figure.  But 
you  have  got  to  choose  a  package,  I 
say  to  my  colleagues,  that  includes 
some  items  with  which  you  disagree. 
Otherwise,  you  will  never  vote  for  any- 
thing. Indeed,  that  is  what  has  been 
happening  now  year  after  year  with 
the  Senate.  We  have,  because  we  did 
not  agree  with  all  the  elements,  ended 
up  on  the  high  side  of  every  element, 
and,  in  the  process,  with  a  deficit  of 
over  $200  billion  this  year. 

I  yield  2  minutes  to  my  friend  from 
Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Louisiana. 

It  seems,  Mr.  President,  we  are  about 
to  vote  on  the  amendment  that  we 
have  been  debating  now  for  the  last 
couple  of  hours. 

Just  a  thought  or  two  I  would  like  to 
pass  along.  I  hope  that  when  aU  of  my 
colleagues  come  to  the  floor  and  vote, 
they  had  best  understand  that  this  is 
probably  the  last  chance  that  they  are 
going  to  have  during  this  particular 
debate  on  the  budget  to  vote  for  a  low- 
deflcit  figure.  The  lowest  deficit  figure 
is  contained  in  this  amendment. 
Therefore,  if  they  want  a  balanced  ap- 
proach to  this  deficit,  this  is  the  last 
chance. 

One  other  thing  I  would  like  to  say. 
During  this  debate  we  have  heard  op- 
position from  those  who  do  not  want 
to  raise  taxes.  We  have  heard  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  by  those  who 
do  not  want  to  make  any  reduction  in . 
certain  programs  and  expenditures. 
We  have  been  across  the  whole  gaunt- 
let of  argwnents  that  we  hear  time 
and  time  again.  The  bottom  line  is 
simply  this:  The  easy  way  out  is  to  not 
raise  taxes.  The  easy  way  out  is  to 
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keep  spending  more  money  and  charg- 
inc  it  of f  to  the  deficit  and  not  worry 
about  it.  Unfortunately,  not  worrying 
about  the  deficit,  which  was  once  the 
fundamental  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  their  platform.  Is  now  being 
pushed  into  the  background. 

I  think  it  was  Jack  Kxmp  who  said 
within  the  last  2  years.  "The  Republi- 
can Party  no  longer  worships  at  the 
altar  of  a  balanced  budget."  The  Re- 
publican Party  leadership  has  proven 
It  in  the  deliberations  for  the  last  2 
years  in  this  body. 

I  simply  say  that  in  a  family,  in  a 
business,  on  a  farm,  in  government  at 
the  local  level,  the  State  level,  or  the 
national  level,  there  comes  a  time 
when  we  must  make  the  decision  that 
after  we  decide  how  much  money  is 
going  to  be  spent,  then  we  reach  a 
time  when  we  must  look  the  people  in 
the  eye  and  say.  "Yes.  we  are  going  to 
tax  you  this  much  to  pay  for  it."  That 
Is  the  process.  All  too  often  we  say. 
"Oh,  no.  we  are  not  going  to  go  along 
with  that."  and  we  just  charge  it  off  to 
the  deficit.  ^,, 

I  Just  hope  that  the  people  will  real- 
ize that  this  is  not  perfect.  There  are 
some  iMirts  of  this  that  I  do  not  agree 
with.  But  it  is  the  only  package  that  I 
think  reasonable  people,  trying  to 
meet  their  reasonable  obligation  to 
bring  some  sanity  out  of  the  insanity 
that  is  going  on  in  this  country  today 
as  far  as  our  overall  finances  are  con- 
cerned, had  best  understand  that  this 
is  the  last  chance. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  need 
to  make  a  few  points  regarding  the 
Johnston  tax  increase  proposal  which 
is  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget.  While  the  latest  version  does 
not  specify  the  exact  source  of  the 
new  tax  revenues,  you  can  be  sure  that 
the  third  year  of  President  Reagan's 
tax  cut  is  in  jeopardy.  You  can  also  be 
sure  that  the  indexing  of  personal 
income  tax  brackets  will  also  be  elimi- 
nated. I  find  it  interesting  to  see  that 
the  Democratic  Party  is  about  to 
eliminate  the  two  real  tax  decreases 
that  the  workingman  has  seen  in  20 
years. 

The  first  one  is  the  adjustment  that 
President  Reagan  promised  us  during 
his  election.  It  took  the  form  of  a  5- 
10-10  across-the-board  tax  cut  stretch- 
ing from  1981  to  1983.  Senator  Johh- 
STOH  and  his  colleagues  are  proposing 
to  eliminate  this  adjustment  which 
helped  return  workers  to  the  tax 
brackets  which  they  occupied  several 
years  ago.  This  is  not  to  say  that  taxes 
across  the  board  for  them  will  be  re- 
duced, but  at  least  this  helps  to  moder- 
ate the  burden  of  increase. 

The  second  real  tax  reduction 
achieved  by  workers  has  been  the  in- 
dexing of  tax  brackets  for  inflation. 
Such  indexing  means  that  the  taxpay- 
er is  protected  from  the  inflation  pro- 


duced by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
is  an  inflation  which  has  been  wel- 
comed by  many  of  the  big  spenders  in 
Congress,  and  I  can  recall  the  days 
when  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
looked  forward  to  the  fiscal  surplus  as 
additional  funds  for  special-interest 
constituency  spending.  Interestingly 
enough  by  eliminating  the  Indexation 
of  personal  income  tax  brackets,  you 
provide  a  regressive  tax  increase  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  tax  brackets  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  spectnun  are  closer 
together,  and  therefore  wage  earners 
at  lower  income  levels  are  much  more 
easily  affected  by  inflation  driving 
them  into  the  higher  brackets. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  Indicated  earlier 
the  tax  breaks  provided  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  do 
not  really  reduce  taxes  but  merely 
slow   down  the   growth   of  their  in- 
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Even  with  the  passage  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981.  per- 
sonal income  tax  rates  will  Just  fall 
short  of  compensating  for  the  effects 
of  inflation  forcing  taxpayers  into 
higher  income  tax  brackets.  For  exam- 
ple, the  average  combined  Federal  and 
social  security  taxes  and  State  income 
taxes  paid  by  a  family  of  four  in  Utah 
with  an  income  $15,000  and  filing  a 
joint  return  amounted  to  a  average 
tax  rate  of  17.4  percent  in  1980.  If  we 
assiime  increased  salaries  to  compen- 
sate for  inflation,  this  family's  average 
tax  rate  in  1984  will  have  risen  even 
with  the  1981  reductions,  from  17.4 
percent  to  18.7  percent  for  an  increase 
of  approximately  $195. 

Mr.  President,  these  figiu^  do  not 
reflect  the  recent  tax  increases  im- 
posed on  the  country  in  the  last  8 
months  by  the  Congress.  In  the  last  8 
months  we  have  written  into  law  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility 
Relief  Act  of  1982.  the  recent  highway 
gas  tax.  and  acceleration  in  the  in- 
crease in  social  security  taxes.  The 
1982  TEFRA  means  a  5-year  increase 
in  taxes  to  the  country  of  $214  billion. 
The  gas  tax  in  the  same  period  will 
mean  an  increase  of  $21  billion,  and 
the  social  security  tax  increases  will 
mean  an  additional  $49  billion. 

It  is  with  some  interest  that  I  recog- 
nize the  tax  increases  that  are  now 
propceed  by  the  Johnston  amendment 
as  a  chip  of  the  old  Democratic  tax 
block.  Tax  increases  have  never  re- 
duced the  deficit  in  the  past.  There  is 
no  reason  to  think  they  will  do  so  in 
the  future.  Despite  $262  billion  of  tax 
increases  of  1977  and  1982.  the  Gov- 
ernment ran  up  deficits  totaling 
nearly  $350  billion  during  these  years. 
If  this  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  my  point,  let  us  look  at  what  the 
House  of  Representatives  did  for  a  5- 
year  Federal  budget  a  month  ago. 
That  5-year  budget  would  raise  taxes 
by  $267  billion.  But  is  this  an  effort  to 
balance  the  budget?  I  doubt  it,  because 
that  same  budget  included  increases  of 


domestic  spending  of  $132  billion. 
That's  $132  billion  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  have. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  I  oppose  the 
Johnston  tax  increase  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
no  one  else  on  our  side  on  this  issue 
desires  to  be  heard.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and  I  ask  for  the 

yeas  and  nays.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(B4r.  JoHMSTON).  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator    from    Arizona    (Mr.    Gold- 
water)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasser)  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  TsoMGAS)  are  necessarily 

absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  13. 
nays  83.  as  follows: 
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[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  69  Leg.] 
TEA8-13 


Andrews 

Boren 

Danforth 

Dixon 

Exon 


Abdnor 

Annstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

BIden 

Binsaman 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Btirdick 

Byrd 

Chafee 

ChUes 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

DAmato 

DeConclni 

Denton 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

Eacleton 

East 

Pord 

Gam 


Ooldwater 
Percy 


Oorton 

HoUlngs 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Long 

NAYS-83 

Olenn 

Orassley 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Helms 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Jepaen 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Lautenberg 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 


NOT  VOTING— 4 

Sasser 
Tsongas 


Nunn 

Packwood 

Pryor 


MitcheU 

Moynlhan 

Murkoirekl 

Ntckles 

PeU 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Welcker 

Wilson 

Zorinsky 


So  the  amendment  (No.  1230)  was 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 


Bfr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  a  power  failure  on  our  side  of  the 
aisle  which  affects  the  beep  system 
that  feeds  out  of  the  cloakroom  and  in 
some  cases  the  beep  system  that  feeds 
out  of  the  offices,  so  I  take  the  floor  at 
this  time  to  alert  Senators  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  that  it  is  not  a  problem 
with  the  other  side;  that  if  they  get 
very  far  off  the  Hill,  they  should  know 
the  beep  systems  may  not  be  working, 
and  what  they  should  do  is  alert  the 
cloakroom  to  call  wherever  they  may 
be.  We  will  try  to  reach  Senators  if 
there  are  votes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  make  an  offer.  For  months,  indeed 
for  years.  I  have  waited  for  this  oppor- 
tunity when  the  Democratic  cloak- 
room would  not  fimction  so  that  I 
could  make  the  offer  I  am  about  to 
make.  I  am  perfectly  happy  to  volun- 
teer the  offices  of  the  Republican 
cloakroom  to  keep  Democrats  in- 
formed on  how  they  should  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  probably  the  last 
opportunity  the  majority  leader  will 
ever  have  to  make  that  offer,  and  I 
certainly  can  understand  it. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  manager  yield 
to  me  for  a  brief  moment? 

Ux.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield.        

Bfr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  at  least  two  more  amendments  to 
be  dealt  with,  as  I  understand— the 
managers  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong  about  that— a  Grassley  amend- 
ment and  a  Baucus  amendment,  per- 
haps in  inverse  order.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  they  will  take,  but  I  do  an- 
ticipate rollcall  votes  on  both  of  them. 

I  announced  earlier  that  we  would 
run  until  about  9  p.m.  If  we  get  those 
two  out  of  the  way  and  some  of  the 
debate  on  another  one,  that  would 
consume  most  of  the  time  I  would  an- 
ticipate asking  the  Senate  to  remain  in 
today.  

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Can  we  have  a 
time  certain  to  vote  on  each  of  them 
possibly? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  we  can  get  an 
agreement  on  the  Baucus  amendment. 

AMXIISIIKirT  NO.  1331 

(Purpose:  To  add  additional  funds  for 
medicare) 

Mr.  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAUC7US.  I  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  think,  Mr. 
Leader,  we  can  get  an  agreement  on 
the  Baucus  amendment  for  40  minutes 
equally  divided.  I  cannot  make  any  as- 
surance on  the  amendment  of  Senator 
Grasslet  but  so  Senators  will  luiow,  I 
am  going  to  try  to  do  that,  and  I  am 
advised  now  that  we  can  do  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  If 
the  parties  can  arrive  at  that  agree- 
ment, if  the  distingxiished  manager  of 
the  bill  will  go  ahead  and  seek  that  re- 
quest, I  would  be  grateful. 

Biir.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  we 
could  extend  that  10  more  minutes, 
say.  50  minutes  equaUy  divided? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Fifty  minutes  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  50  minutes  on  the 
Baucus  amendment  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  Senator  Baucus  and 
myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recog- 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished floor  manager  of  the  bill  if  he 
agrees  that  his  amendment  is  a  medi- 
care amendment  which  would  reduce 
the  amount  of  savings  that  are  provid- 
ed in  the  budget  resolution?  There- 
fore. I  assiune  that  all  provisions  of 
the  Budget  Act  regarding  consider- 
ation of  the  amendment  would  be  in 
full  force  and  effect.  I  assume  the  Sen- 
ator has  no  objection  to  that.  I  do  not 
intend  to  waive  any  points  of  order. 
This  is  not  a  sense  of  the  Senate  or 
something  that  might  be  subject  to  a 
point  of  order;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  not  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Mr.  EKDMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Bauccs), 
for  himself,  Mr.  BiifGAMAM,  Mr.  Mm- 
ENBA0M,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  KsmiE- 
DY,  Mr.  Byrd,  and  Mr.  Moynihan,  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  1231. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  increase  the  figure  on  line  13 
by  $430,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  figure  on  line  14 
by  $583,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  figure  on  line  15 
by  $735,000,000. 


On  page  3,  increase  the  figure  on  line  18 
by  $15,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  figure  on  line  10 
by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  figure  on  line  20 
by  $593,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  figure  on  line  21 
by  $748,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  figure  on  line  25 
by  $15,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  1  by 
$440,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  2  by 
$593,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  3  by 
$748,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  6  by 
$15,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  7  by 
$455,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  8  by 
$1,048,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  9  by 
$1,796,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  13 
by  $15,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  14 
by  $455,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  15 
by  $1,048,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  16 
by  $1,796,000,000. 

On  page  18,  increase  the  figure  on  line  6 
by  $15,000,000. 

On  page  18,  increase  the  figure  on  line  10 
by  $430,000,000. 

On  page  18,  increase  the  figure  on  line  11 
by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  18,  increase  the  figure  on  line  15 
by  $583,000,000. 

On  page  18,  increase  the  figure  on  line  16 
by  $593,000,000. 

On  page  18,  increase  the  figure  on  line  20 
by  $735,000,000. 

On  page  18,  increase  the  figure  on  line  21 
by  $748,000,000. 

On  page  29,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  7 
by  $425,000,000. 

On  page  29.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  8 
by  $573,000,000. 

On  page  29.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  9 
by  $723,000,000. 

On  page  32,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  18 
by  $425,000,000. 

On  page  32,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  19 
by  $573,000,000. 

On  page  32,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  20 
by  $723,000,000. 

On  page  31,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  9 
by  $425,000,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  10 
by  $573,000,000. 

On  page  31,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  11 
by  $723,000,000. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendment.  This  is  a 
fairness  amendment.  This  is  a  bal- 
anced amendment.  This  is  an  amend- 
ment to  restore  some  of  the  unfair 
cuts  that  are  contained  in  the  commit- 
tee's budget  resolution  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Very  simply,  the  amendment  re- 
stores $400  million  of  the  cut  for  fiscal 
1984  and  provides  comparable  restora- 
tions for  each  of  the  subsequent  fiscal 
years.  It  means  that  the  total  medi- 
care cut  for  1984,  if  this  amendment 
were  to  pass,  would  be  $384  million. 
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Mr.  President,  let  me  briefly  Indicate 
the  reasons  why  I  am  offering  this 
amendment. 

We  all  know  that  medicare  Is  facing 
financial  difficulties  that  are  even 
worse  than  the  difficulties  faced  by 
social  security.  At  the  end  of  1981,  ac- 
cording to  figxires  from  CBO— and  no 
one  disputes  them— medicare  had  a 
surplus  of  $18.7  billion;  1  year  later,  at 
the  end  of  1982.  that  surplus  had 
fallen  to  $8.3  billion,  a  $10  billion  de- 
cline. That  \s  a  $10  blUion  decline. 
That  means.  Mr.  President,  that  by 
1987,  the  medicare  trust  fund  will 
have  a  zero  balance — no  dollars  left  to 
pay  for  medicare  benefits. 

Further,  if  present  trends  continue— 
and  those  trends  will  continue  unless 
we  take  corrective  action— medicare 
wlU  face  a  deficit  of  about  $200  billion 
In  1993;  and  just  2  years  later,  in  1995, 
the  deficit  in  the  hospital  insurance 
trust  fund  will  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $400  billion. 

Mr.  President,  what  are  we  going  to 
do  about  that?  How  are  we  going  to 
address  the  very  difficult  financial 
problems  facing  medicare? 

The  first  question  we  have  to  ask  Is, 
What  is  the  reason  for  these  increased 
deficits?  What  is  the  cause  of  It? 
Again,  there  Is  no  dispute.  One-fifth  of 
the  problem— that  is,  one-fifth  of  the 
reasons  why  medicare  outlays  are 
rising— is  that  people  are  living  longer 
and  more  people  are  living  longer. 
Four-fifths  of  the  problem— that  Is, 
the  lion's  share  of  the  problem— is  due 
to  rising  health  care  costs  in  America. 
Health  care  costs  affect  everyone. 
Increases  In  health  care  costs  affect 
not  only  the  elderly  but  you,  and  me, 
and  everyone  in  our  coxmtry.  In  fact, 
hospital  costs  have  risen,  on  the  aver- 
age, about  three  times  the  average 
rate  of  Inflation  for  each  of  the  last  10 
years,  and,  of  course,  medicare  costs 
have  risen  about  the  same  rate. 

Why  have  hospital  care  costs  in- 
creased at  a  rate  three  times  the  gen- 
eral inflation  rate?  The  reason,  we  all 
know.  Is  that  medicare  pays  virtually 
whatever  the  hospitals  charge,  and 
physicians  are  reimbursed  in  roughly 
the  same  manner. 

Hospitals  like  to  keep  up  with  the 
Joneses.  They  all  want  equipment 
such  as  CAT  scanners  and  other  so- 
phisticated diagnostic  tools.  And  there 
are  a  host  of  other  reasons— tax  incen- 
tives, and  so  forth— which  push  up 
hospital  costs. 

The  question  is.  What  do  we  do 
about  It?  Perhaps  we  should  address 
hospital  cost  containment.  We  should 
address  other  ways  to  get  to  the  heart 
of  the  matter— the  main  reasons  why 
health  care  costs  are  increasing  and 
therefore  medicare  is  in  trouble— but 
we  are  not  doing  that  here  today. 

Rather,  the  proposals  that  have 
been  presented  to  this  body  and  to 
Congress  in  the  last  several  years  have 
been  proposals  which  nickel  and  dime 


and  try  to  peck  away  at  the  problem 
with  little— and  sometimes  not  so 
little— cuts  in  payments  to  the  elderly. 
That  kind  of  budget  cut  does  nothing 
to  address  the  heart  of  the  problem. 
These  proposals  are  also  unfair- 
unfair  because  they  are  proposals 
which  cut  medicare  solely  at  the  ex- 
pense of  beneficiaries.  That  is,  they 
are  trying  to  solve  the  problems  facing 
medicare  not  by  addressing  the  reason 
for  the  problems,  which  Is  rising 
health  care  costs,  but.  rather,  by  cut- 
ting benefits.  That  Is  not  only  unfair; 
it  is  also  shortsighted.  This  approach 
does  not  address  the  problem  in  any 
reasonable  and  sensible  way. 

The  fact  is  that  the  omnibus  recon- 
ciliation measure  which  this  body 
passed  in  1981  cut  medicare  by  $3  bil- 
lion over  3  years;  80  percent  of  those 
cuts  were  borne  by  beneficiaries— not 
hospitals,  not  providers,  not  the  main 
culprits  who  are  pushing  up  medicare 
costs,  but  just  beneficiaries.  It  is  taken 
out  of  beneficiary  payments. 

The  next  year  we  passed  TEFRA, 
and  that  bill  did  go  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. That  bill  put  limits  on  hospital 
cost  interests,  and  I  think  that  has 
made  some  difference,  but  not  a  lot. 
TEFRA  is  just  a  gnat  in  respect  to  the 
entire  problem  we  are  facing.  We  are 
facing  a  problem  more  of  the  magni- 
tude of  a  giant  bird,  a  hawk,  an  eagle, 
a  bird  of  prey.  Frankly,  TEFRA,  by 
itself,  is  not  going  to  solve  the  problem 
either. 

This  year  the  administration  pro- 
poses a  $1.8  billion  cut  in  medicare  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  Again,  it  is  a  some- 
what modest  cut  when  faced  with  the 
whole  problem,  but  75  percent  of  that 
cut  falls  on  the  backs  of  beneficiaries. 
Again,  instead  of  getting  at  the  prob- 
lem, we  are  pimishlng  the  elderly. 

Finally,  the  committee  has  come  up 
with  another  proposal.  Instead  of  cut- 
ting medicare  $1.8  billion,  the  Budget 
Committee  proposes  to  cut  medicare 
by  $0.8  biUion.  One  might  ask.  is  that 
not  more  fair,  because  it  is  a  cut  that 
is  less  than  $1.8  billion?  A  cut  of  $0.8 
billion  Is  a  lot  better  than  $1.8  billion. 
The  trouble  Is  that  95  percent  of  the 
Budget  Committee's  cuts  fall  on  the 
backs  of  the  elderly. 

The  Budget  Committee  resolution 
assumes  that  its  cuts  are  not  borne  dis- 
proportionately by  the  elderly  because 
the  Budget  Committee  would  freeze 
physicians'  fees.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
not  true.  These  are  not  proposals  to 
freeze  physicians'  fees.  About  $700 
million  of  the  $800  million  in  savings 
anticipated  by  the  Budget  Committee 
Is  attributable  to  freezing  fees  to  phy- 
sicians who  do  not  accept  medicare  as- 
sigiunent. 

Mr.  President,  medicare  does  not 
make  direct  payments  to  physicians 
who  do  not  take  assignment.  So  what 
the  committee  assumes  Is  that  the 
Congress  will  freeze  reimbursement 
payments  to  beneficiaries  who,  then. 


must  pay  these  physicians  whatever 
they  charge  for  their  services. 

For  those  who  might  be  listening 
who  are  a  little  hazy  on  the  difference 
between  assignment  and  nonassign- 
ment  in  medicare  part  B,  let  me  try  to 
explain  the  difference. 

Medicare  pays  80  percent  of  physi- 
cians' reasonable  charges.  If  physi- 
cians accept  assignment  under  medi- 
care, they  receive  80  percent  of  this 
reasonable  charge  from  medicare  and 
20  percent  from  the  elderly  patient. 
Medicare  does  not  pay  physicians  who 
do  not  accept  assignment  directly  be- 
cause, by  definition,  these  physicians 
do  not  participate  in  medicare. 
Rather,  medicare  must  reimburse  pa- 
tients for  the  costs  that  they  incur 
when  they  go  to  a  physician  and  the 
physician  charges  them  directly. 

So  the  committee's  resolution  to 
freeze  fees  to  physicians  not  taking  as- 
signment is  a  misnomer.  It  is  mislabel- 
ing, because  what  It  does  is  freeze  the 
amount  medicare  gives  patients  who 
do  not  go  to  physicians  who  partici- 
pate in  medicare.  Only  50  percent  of 
physicians  nationwide  accept  assign- 
ment: often,  the  elderly  have  no 
choice  when  seeking  medical  treat- 
ment. 

That  is  why  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee resolution  places  a  95-percent 
cut  on  the  backs  of  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  take  all  my 
time.  Others.  I  know,  wish  to  speak. 

This  really  is  only  a  modest  attempt 
to  try  to  restore  some  of  the  Imbal- 
ance that  is  contained  in  the  Budget 
Committee's  resolution. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  wiU  yield  in  just  a 
second. 

The  heart  of  the  problem  before  us 
is  rising  health-care  costs  caused  not 
by  beneficiaries  but  by  the  way  health 
care  is  delivered  in  America— it  gives 
disincentives  to  savings  and  control 
and  Incentives  to  waste  and  overuse. 

Also,  time  Is  not  as  critical  in  solving 
the  medicare  trust  fund  problem  as  it 
was  with  social  security.  The  trust 
fund  is  not  due  to  go  belly  up  until 
1987.  This  is  1983.  We  have  a  little  bit 
of  time. 

I  suggest  that  Instead  of  punishing 
the  elderly,  we  should  restore  funds  to 
this  budget  resolution  because  the 
medicare  cuts  in  it  are  unfair.  The 
committees  with  relevant  jurisdiction, 
the  Finance  Committee  In  this  body, 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
in  the  other  body,  as  weU  as  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  In 
the  other  body,  should  hold  hearings, 
so  we  can  figure  out  how  we  are  going 
to  solve  the  problem.  We  know  there  is 
a  serious  problem.  Let  us  figure  out 
how  we  are  going  to  solve  it  in  a  fair, 
evenhanded.  balanced  way. 

Today,  there  are  no  studies  of  the 
needed  mag^tude  and  thoroughness 


to  handle  the  problem  comprehensive- 
ly. 

When  the  National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  met,  they  had  the  ben- 
efit of  many  studies,  lots  of  ground- 
work, all  the  needed  data,  and  they 
were  able  then  to  put  the  pieces  to- 
gether to  come  up  with  a  solution. 

Social  security  did  face  Immediate 
problems.  We  had  to  arrive  at  a  solu- 
tion quickly  because,  frankly,  social  se- 
curity would  have  become  Insolvent  in 
July  of  this  year. 

Medicare,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  not 
due  to  go  broke  until  1987.  We  have 
the  benefit  of  some  time.  So  let  us  do 
what  is  right.  Let  us  not  deceive  the 
American  people  by  saying  we  are 
going  to  solve  medicare  problems  by 
making  the  cuts  in  the  committee  res- 
olution, particularly  when  the  cuts  are 
unfair.  Let  us  rather  put  back  a  good 
portion  by  restoring  $400  million.  My 
amendment  still  leaves  approximately 
$400  million  in  savings  for  1984. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  merely 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  In  the  amendment 
he  has  made.  This  Is  a  mark  that  I  had 
tried  to  move  in  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, and  I  would  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana  I  do  not  think  anyone 
can  say  that  we  have  not  tried  to  be 
responsible  with  paring  down  medicare 
already.  We  have  made  $28  billion  in 
cuts  In  medicare  over  the  last  3  years. 
This  year  we  have  already  passed  leg- 
islation that  will  cut  medicare  by  $11 
billion  over  5  years.  That  Is  the  hospi- 
tal prospective  pay  system.  And  last 
year  we  reconciled  and  got  over  $13 
billion  in  3-year  medicare  reductions. 
The  year  before  that  we  reconciled 
and  got  $4.3  billion  in  medicare  cuts 
over  3  years. 

Most  of  these  cuts,  rightfully  so. 
have  come  from  clamping  down  on 
provider  costs,  but  we  have  even  taken 
a  chunk  out  of  beneficiaries  pockets. 
In  1981  it  was  $2.2  billion.  In  1982  it 
was  another  $1.9  billion. 

So,  I  think  we  have  been  trying  to 
make  some  steps  In  the  mark  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  is  now  putting 
forward.  I  think  It  Is  reasonable  and 
would  allow  still  reasonable  cuts,  ap- 
proximately a  third  of  what  the  Presi- 
dent was  seeking,  and  those  are  cuts 
that  I  think  we  can  make  in  cost  con- 
tainment, further  cost  containment, 
looking  at  prepayment  of  physician 
fees,  looking  at  other  cost-containing 
methods  that  do  that  as  we  make  the 
further  studies  that  the  Senator  just 
talked  about  to  try  to  see  what  is 
going  to  be  necessary  to  come  up  with 
a  fair  and  reasonable  plan  to  make 
sure  that  we  do  keep  medicare  sound 
and  that  I  think  is  a  commitment  that 
we  have  just  as  we  have  had  a  commit- 
ment to  keep  social  security  sound, 
and  so  I  compliment  the  Senator  on 


what  he  Is  doing.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  adopt  his  mark. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  honored  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Florida  associate  himself  with 
this  amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Florida,  I  think, 
has  done  yeoman  service  In  trying  to 
get  control  over  the  budget. 

It  means  a  lot  to  me  that  he  associ- 
ates himself  with  this  amendment  be- 
cause he  is  a  Member  of  this  body  who 
Is  trying  to  bite  the  bullet,  to  find 
ways  to  get  hold  of  these  budget  defi- 
cits. For  him  to  associate  himself  with 
this  amendment  I  think  is  an  Indica- 
tion that  it  is  a  sound  amendment 
which  Is  going  In  the  right  direction. 

I  very  much  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Montana  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  on  this  particu- 
lar amendment,  and  I  strongly  urge 
the  Senate  to  accept  It. 

First  of  all,  I  applaud  the  work  of 
the  Budget  Committee  which  reduced 
the  burden  on  our  senior  citizens  by  a 
half  by  rejecting  half  of  the  adminis- 
tration's unfair  medicare  proposal. 
Nonetheless,  the  measure  that  is 
before  the  Senate  this  evening  still 
puts  a  very  heavy  part  of  the  burden 
of  the  beneficiaries. 

I  think  that  that  basically  is  unfair 
and  unjust  to  put  the  burden  on  the 
elderly  when  we  find  that  over  the 
period  of  the  last  year  the  increase  in 
the  doctors'  fees  has  increased  be- 
tween two  and  three  times  the  rate  of 
Inflation  and  that  the  rate  of  increase 
In  hospital  costs  are  now  about  triple 
the  rate  of  Inflation  In  the  rest  of  the 
economy. 

So,  the  Senator  from  Montana  and 
the  Senator  from  Florida  I  think  have 
Identified  a  very  important  and  basic 
point.  We  In  this  Congress  have  to 
deal  In  a  responsible  and  effective  way 
with  the  explosion  of  health  care  costs 
in  this  Nation  and  the  crisis  that  will 
soon  face  the  medicare  trust  fund. 

Some  of  us  have  been  working  on 
this  Issue  for  a  number  of  years.  I 
strongly  supported  the  previous  ad- 
ministration's cost  containment  pro- 
gram that  would  have  saved  as  much 
as  $40  billion  over  a  5-year  period. 
That  would  have  distributed  the  belt 
tightening  fairly  amd  equitably  across 
the  health  cau-e  spectnmi.  But  that 
proposal  was  rejected  by  this  body. 

Now  this  resolution  says  to  the  el- 
derly people  who  use  20  percent  of 
their  income  for  health  care  costs  that 
they  are  going  to  have  to  bear  an  In- 
creasing part  of  the  burden  because  of 
the  failure  of  this  administration  and 


Congress  to  address  the  problem  of 
runaway  health  costs. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  quite 
correct,  that  we  have  approximately  2 
to  3  years  to  address  this  Issue.  I  would 
hope  that  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
Human  Resources  Committee  and 
other  Interested  Members  of  the 
Senate  can  address  the  issue  of  cost 
containment  in  ways  that  are  going  to 
be  fair  and  equitable,  rather  than 
simply  placing  the  burdens  on  the 
backs  of  our  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  President.  I  talked  recently  with 
a  constituent  of  mine,  a  fellow  named 
Lou  MInafra  of  PIttsfleld,  Mass.  He 
happens  to  be  a  former  Republican 
county  chairman  in  the  Berkshires 
who  is  about  to  lose  his  business  be- 
cause of  medical  costs  that  medicare 
did  not  cover.  Mr.  Minafra  told  me 
that  he  would  rather  stay  home  and 
die  than  subject  his  family  to  the 
crushing  burden  of  medical  bills. 

Is  this  the  way  we  want  those  who 
worked  to  build  America  to  face  their 
golden  years? 

The  fact  is  the  out-of-pocket  costs 
for  the  elderly  have  tripled  since  the 
enactment  of  medicare,  faster  than 
the  rate  of  inflation.  We  have  to  ad- 
dress this  issue.  It  will  be  Imperative 
that  this  body  address  the  issue  of  cost 
In  our  health  care  system,  but  the  cuts 
in  this  resolution  are  the  wrong  way  to 
dolt. 

What  this  budget  resolution  sug- 
gests Is  that  the  elderly  people  who 
have  extensive  health  care  needs  wiU 
be  bearing,  an  unwarranted  burden.  I 
think  that  is  unfair  and  unjustified, 
and  I  hope  for  the  reasons  that  have 
been  stated  here  by  the  Senators  from 
Montana  and  Florida  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  that 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wonder  If  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  will  yield  me  a  few 
minutes  to  respond. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  and  I  appreciate  his  being 
here. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized. 
Mr.  DURENBERGER.  I  thank  the 
Senator  very  much. 

Mr.  President.  I  start  by  saying  that 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  all 
three  of  the  Senators  who  have 
spoken  to  this  amendment,  particular- 
ly for  my  colleague,  the  ranking  mi-  " 
nority  member  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Finance  Committee;  and 
with  equal  respect,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  who  has  committed 
much  of  his  career  here  in  the  Senate 
to  health  Issues  and  their  cost;  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  who  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  particularly  as  a  member  of 
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the  Cranmittee  on  Aging,  has  ex- 
pnaaed  his  concern  for  the  elderly  in 
America  and  their  access  to  affordable 
healthcare. 

But  I  rise  on  this  occasion  to  oppose 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  and  I  do  it  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  ,  _, 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  acknowledge, 
as  he  does,  the  medicare  tnist  fund, 
the  hospital  portion  of  medical  care 
for  the  elderly  In  this  coimtry.  Is  likely 
to  be  bankrupt  sometime  In  the  next  5 
years  by  CBO  and  other  estimates.  I 
would  suggest  to  him,  however,  that 
we  do  not  have  a  lot  of  time  to  do 
something  about  it. 

I  want  to  take  you  back  in  the  histo- 
ry of  social  security  to  show  how 
quickly  we  went,  probably  In  a  period 
of  12  months,  from  a  point  in  time 
when  the  consensus  around  this  place 
was  there  was  no  problem  to  a  point  in 
time  when  we  had  a  bipartisan  com- 
mission presenting  us  with  a  solution 
to  the  problem  only  4  months  before 
bankruptcy  of  social  security.  We  have 
a  desperate  problem  in  this  country, 
and  the  problem  is  much  broader  than 
just  the  bankruptcy  of  the  medicare 
trust  fund.  Bankruptcy  Is  the  particu- 
lar problem  with  which  we  deal  in  the 
budgetary  sense.  In  the  context.  I  sup- 
pose, of  how  much  funding  we  are 
going  to  provide  this  year  for  the  med- 
icare program. 

But  we  have  a  larger  problem  that 
has  been  articulated  by  everyone  here 
and  that  Is  the  high  cost  to  everyone 
in  this  country  of  accessing  themselves 
to  what  they  all  consider  to  be  their 
right  to  adequate  health  care.  The 
reasons  have  been  explained  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  I  would  only 
add  another  reason  to  what  he  has 
said.  We  have  developed  in  tills  coun- 
try a  system  by  which  we  have  insulat- 
ed practically  everyone  against  the 
consequences  of  what  they  do  with 
regard  to  their  health  care. 

I  found  it  interesting  this  morning 
to  open  up  the  second  page  of  the 
Washington  Post  to  see  a  banner 
headline  all  the  way  across  the  page 
indicating  that  yesterday  Barney 
Clark's  widow  took  the  time  to  come 
before  the  Senate  Labor  and  Himian 
Resources  Committee  to  talk  about 
why  Barney  Clark  needed  to  experi- 
ment with  an  artificial  heart  at  age  61. 
She  came  to  testify  not  on  behalf  of 
artificial  hearts  or  on  behalf  of  medi- 
care. She  came  to  testify  on  behalf  of 
labeling  cigarette  packages  with  warn- 
ings on  the  dangers  involved  with  the 
consumption  of  cigarettes  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Anyway,  as  I  read  the  article.  I 
learned  we  had  a  person  who  spent  25 
years  of  his  life  ruining  his  health,  ac- 
cording to  his  widow,  and  then  having 
to  experiment  at  the  near  termination 
of  that  life  with  some  very  expensive 
life-prolonging  equipment.  That  par- 
ticular experiment  cost  the  taxpayers 


of  this  country  $200,000  through  the 
medicare  program. 

I  do  not  want  to  deal  with  Barney 
Clark  nor  do  I  want  to  deal  in  any 
specificity  with  the  problems  we  have 
created  in  this  coimtry  with  the  con- 
cept that  everybody  has  a  right  to 
have  their  sick  care  taken  care  of  re- 
gardless of  their  obligation  to  main- 
tain good  health.  And  I  am  not  going 
to  pick  on  the  Barney  Clark  situation. 
I  just  want  to  make  the  point  that 
the  largest  part  of  the  problem  that 
faces  us  in  this  country  is  the  insula- 
tion we  have  developed  in  this  coimtry 
between  the  people  of  this  country 
and  the  consequences  of  life  styles 
that  contribute  to  bad  health. 

With  that  as  a  premise,  we  deal  with 
how  we  are  going  to  solve  the  problem. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  talked 
about  cost  containment,  as  did  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  would 
say  that  the  variety  of  answers  are  as 
numerous  as  the  people  who  are  in- 
volved in  trying  to  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem. I,  for  one,  have  rejected  the 
Carter  notions  and  to  a  degree,  per- 
haps, the  notions  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  that  somehow  or  other 
we  can  artificially  lay  a  blanket  limita- 
tion on  every  hospital  in  this  coimtry 
and  every  doctor  in  this  country  and 
say  "You  are  only  going  to  get  paid  x 
number  of  dollars  per  day  for  every 
day  your  hospital  is  open  and  you 
can't  open  new  hospitals  nor  close  ex- 
isting hospitals  down." 

Mr.  KiamEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  If  it  can  be 
limited  and  put  on  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  In  Massachusetts, 
we  have  a  cost  control  containment 
program  like  several  other  States,  that 
controls  hospital  costs.  We  have  a  re- 
duced rate  of  inflation  compared  with 
hospitals  in  other  parts  of  this  Nation, 
and  if  the  rest  of  the  country  had 
similar  programs,  we  would  be  saving 
billions  of  dollars,  much  more  than  Is 
included  in  this  budget  resolution. 
What  many  of  us  are  saying  is  this— 
why  are  we  not  proposing  that  kind  of 
approach  rather  than  increasing  the 
amount  the  elderly  must  pay.  We 
know  that  70  percent  of  health  care 
decisions  are  made  by  doctors.  Pa- 
tients have  little  say  about  what  tests 
they  need  or  when  they  are  going  to 
their  hospital  and  how  long  they 
stay— or  even  to  which  hospital  they 

are  going  to  go. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts'  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  I  may  continue,  there  are.  I 
will  acknowledge,  various  approaches 
to  cost  containment.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  clearly  modi- 
fied his  particular  approach  and  cer- 
tainly that  is  a  variation  on  the  Carter 
approach   of   cost   containment.   But 


that  is  one  of  many  approaches.  An- 
other of  the  approaches  alluded  to  by 
the  Senator  as  a  premise  for  his 
amendment  obviously  is  cost-sharing 
of  one  kind  or  another,  whether  it  is 
premiums  or  deductibles,  whether  it  is 
copayment  or  coinsurance.  There  are  a 
variety  of  approaches,  some  of  which 
the  Senator  from  Montana  and  others 
have  been  helpful  in  implementing 
over  the  past  2  years.  Probably  one  of 
the  major  efforts  we  have  engaged  in 
is  changing  the  way  in  which  we  pay 
hospitals  for  care  under  the  medicare 
program.  We  are  moving  the  system 
from     a     cost-based     reimbursement 

system— 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 
Mr.  DURENBERGER.  My  time? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  an  addition- 
al 5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.     DURENBERGER.    We    have 
Jointly  been  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
ways  to  change  the  program— in  pro- 
spective  payments.   PROS,   vouchers, 
home  health  care,  and  hospice  care. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  and  I  have 
jointly  fought  to  put  reforms  into  the 
system  last  year.  We  started  the  proc- 
ess of  moving  beyond  third  party  reim- 
bursement  to   a   voucher   system   in 
which  we  in  effect  entitled  all  medi- 
care recipients  in  this  country  to  a 
voucher  and  they  could  go  buy  their 
own  health  care  insurance  or  their 
own  hospital  plan.  We  expanded  cov- 
erage to  include  hospice  care.  All  of 
this  is  to  say  we  have  laid  out  in  this 
Congress  a  path  that  will  save  this 
country  in  the  long  run  in  terms  of 
the  financial  access  to  health  care.  It 
is  also  to  say  we  have  a  wide  variety  of 
options  before  us  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  solve  this  particular  prob- 
lem. We  do  not  have  to  do  the  part  B 
freeze  in  totality.  We  do  not  have  to 
do  the  administration's  proposal  that 
we  finance  catastrophic  coverage  for 
the  relatively  small  number  of  elderly 
each  year  that  are  in  a  hospital  more 
than  60  days  and  finance  that  with  co- 
payments  from  the  2d  through  the 
60th  day.  We  do  not  have  to  use  that 
option.  We  can  use  a  variety  of  options 
that  are  available  to  us. 

The  point  I  guess  I  am  trying  to 
make  here  is  this  is  not  necessarily  the 
place  to  debate  all  of  those  options 
and  to  decide  them.  It  is  only  to  say 
that  I  have  the  confidence  that  $12 
billion  as  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion could  not  be  done,  could  not  be 
done  and  justified  along  with  all  of 
the  other  things  we  have  tried  to  do  in 
prospective  payments,  in  PRO,  in 
vouchers,  in  home  health  care,  in  hos- 
pice care,  and  a  variety  of  other 
things.  But  I  think  a  lesser  number 
adopted  by  the  Budget  Committee  can 
be  done  and  it  can  come  from  a  variety 
of  sources  and  it  does  not  have  to 
place  the  burden  of  cuts  solely  on  the 
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backs  of  the  elderly.  If  part  of  it  did,  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  Montana 
will  recognize  that  some  additional 
costs  may  be  appropriate  given  where 
we  have  come  from,  when  premiums 
for  part  B  represented  50  percent  of 
the  costs  of  the  program,  they  are  now 
down  to  24,  25  percent  of  the  costs. 
You  can  talk  a  great  deal  about  the 
amount  the  elderly  in  this  country 
have  to  contribute  to  their  health  care 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Government,  through  the  medicare 
program,  has  picked  up  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  these  costs  over  the  last 
10,  12  years. 

The  last  thing  I  want  to  comment  on 
is  this  whole  issue  about  assignments, 
because  clearly  that  is  an  area  in 
which  it  is  legitimate  for  the  Senator 
from  Montana  to  take  the  position 
that  if  we  freeze  the  physician  pay- 
ments more  physicians  might  choose 
to  not  take  an  assignment. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Montana 
knows  that  there  has  been  an  advisory 
council  on  social  security  which  has 
been  studying  the  medicare  problem, 
that  is  going  to  report  by  July  1,  1983. 
It  has  prepared  some  rather  interest- 
ing information  on  the  assigmnent 
issue  as  it  heads  toward  its  July  1 
deadline,  which  will  give  us  and  will 
give  us  in  the  Finance  Committee  a  va- 
riety of  options  to  use  to  solve  the  as- 
signment problem.  These  options 
range  from  the  kind  of  thing  that  I 
have  talked  about  in  the  committee 
such  as  posting  lists  of  physicians  that 
will  accept  assignments  to  denying 
physicians  the  right  to  refuse  assign- 
ments, to  a  wide  variety  of  other 
things. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  News  of  April  22,  1983, 
that  I  have  been  referring  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  American  Medical  News.  Apr.  22/ 
29.  1983] 

AssicmiENT  Called  Biogkst  Sore  Poimt 
(By  Sharon  Mcllrath) 

About  70  percent  of  physicians  take  Medi- 
care assignment  at  least  part  of  the  time. 
Nevertheless,  about  70  percent  of  all  physi- 
cian charges  to  Medicare  patients  are  paid 
by  the  patient,  his  insurer,  or  his  family. 

Medicare  assignment  rates  have  been  in- 
creasing slightly  since  1976.  and  in  1982, 
52.8  percent  of  all  claims  and  54.2  percent  of 
total  charges  were  assigned.  That  compares, 
however,  with  the  61.5  percent  of  all  claims 
that  were  taken  on  assignment  in  1969. 

More  than  78  percent  of  Massachusetts 
Medicare  claims  are  taken  on  assignment. 
But  less  than  39  percent  of  claims  in  Ohio 
are  taken  on  assignment.  In  Massachusetts, 
nearly  100  percent  of  Boston  radiologists' 
claims  were  assigned  in  1982.  Only  13  per- 
cent of  Cape  Cod  ophthalmologists'  claims 
were  assigned  in  the  same  year,  though. 

Those  are  some  of  the  puling,  but  not 
necessarily  inconsistent,  statistics  confront- 
ing a  Medicare  advisory  group  that  says  it 


has  heard  more  complaints  about  physician 
assignment  rates  than  about  any  other  facet 
of  the  Medicare  program. 

The  Advisory  CouncU  on  Social  Security  is 
charged  with  making  an  in-depth  study  of 
Medicare  and  recommending  changes  in  the 
program.  Its  report  to  the  Dept.  of  Health 
and  Himian  Services  (HHS)  and  Congress  is 
due  July  1.  Any  action  on  its  recommenda- 
tions or  other  physician-related  reimburse- 
ment issues  easily  could  be  delayed  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  however,  since  many 
Congreas  watchers  think  Congress  will  want 
to  sit  back  and  take  stock  of  what  it  accom- 
plished in  the  Just-approved  changes  in 
Medicare  reimbursement  to  hospitals  before 
tackling  other  major  modifications. 

In  the  five  public  hearings  it  has  held  to 
date,  the  council  has  heard  from  both  pro- 
fessional and  consumer  groups  on  a  variety 
of  issues.  One  subject  that  keeps  coming  up 
is  physician  assignment.  "The  sorest  point 
of  all  for  many  of  the  elderly  is  that  so 
many  physicians  don't  take  assignment." 
said  James  Balog  senior  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Drexel,  Bumham  Lambert. 

Balog,  who  is  one  of  the  council's  public 
representatives,  met  with  others  of  the  13- 
member  advisory  body  recently  to  give 
closer  scrutiny  to  the  issue.  Testimony  from 
representatives  of  organized  medicine, 
health  insurers  serving  as  Medicare  carriers, 
and  senior  citizens  organizations  agreed  on 
one  point— government  efforts  to  curtail 
federal  spending  on  Medicare  are  increasing 
the  financial  burden  of  and  reducing  serv- 
ices to  both  providers  of  care  and  their  pa- 
tients. 

Furthermore,  these  efforts  already  have 
had  a  detrimental  impact  on  the  Medicare 
assignment  rates  and  are  likely  to  lead  to 
further  erosion  on  the  number  of  physicians 
who  accept  assignment  unless  increasing 
competition  among  physicians  or  other  fac- 
tors outweight  them.  Decreasing  assignment 
rates  would  translate  to  higher  out-of- 
pocket  costs  for  Medicare  beneficiaries. 
That  possibility  is  leading  to  renewed  calls 
from  some  quarters  for  legislation  making 
mandatory  assigmnent  a  condition  of  Medi- 
care participation. 

Currently,  physicians  may  choose  on  a 
case-by-case  basis  whether  they  wish  to  take 
a  claim  on  an  assigned  basis.  If  they  do, 
they  agree  to  accept  the  fee  Medicare  con- 
siders allowable  (or  in  official  Medicare 
jargon,  "reasonable")  as  payment  in  full. 
Medicare  pays  80  percent  of  this,  and  the 
physician  bills  the  patient  for  the  remaining 
20  percent. 

Until  recently,  hospital-based  physicians 
were  reimbursed  at  100  percent  of  the  allow- 
able fee.  But  because  of  provisions  in  the 
Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act 
(TEFRA)  approved  last  fall,  they  too,  now 
are  paid  only  80  percent  of  the  "reasonable" 
charge.  Beginning  in  June,  reasonable 
charges  for  inpatient  radiologist  services 
will  be  limited  to  40  percent  of  the  prevail- 
ing office  charge  for  the  procedure. 

On  non-assigned  claims,  the  physician 
bills  the  patient  his  usual  charge  for  the 
procedure.  The  patient  pays  the  physician 
and  then  collects  from  Medicare  the  80  per- 
cent of  the  charge  Medicare  allows.  The 
physician  may  help  the  patient  fill  out  the 
Medicare  claims  forms  but  is  under  no  obli- 
gation to  do  so. 

If  assignment  were  made  mandatory,  the 
physician  would  have  to  accept  assignment 
and  Medicare's  allowable  charge  for  every 
Medicare  patient  he  treated.  A  variety  of 
other  options  that  were  kicked  around  at 
the  council  meeting  fall  somewhere  in  be- 


tween the  current  arrangement  and  a  com- 
pletely mandatory  system. 

Probably  the  one  option  moat  dlacuned 
would  require  a  physician  to  choose  for 
some  specified  period— say  one  year— either 
to  take  all  or  no  claims  on  aolgnment  He 
would  have  to  choose  'all  or  nothing"  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and  probably  would 
have  to  disclose  under  which  arrangement 
he  was  operating. 

Only  physicians  who  chose  assignment 
would  be  paid  directly  by  the  government. 
In  addition,  some  of  the  witnesses  suggest- 
ed, the  plan  could  be  carried  one  step  fiu-- 
ther  by  reducing  the  percentage  of  the  "rea- 
sonable" fee  Medicare  would  pay  those  who 
did  not  accept  assigmnent. 

Another  option  some  Medicare  carriers 
think  would  go  a  long  way  to  solving  some 
of  the  not-strictly-financial  problems  that 
surround  the  assignment  issue  simply  would 
require  physicians  to  fill  out  all  of  the 
claims  forms  for  all  of  their  patients.  In  ad- 
dition, many  of  the  carriers  and  organiza- 
tions for  the  elderly  intend— with  or  with- 
out any  other  changes— to  develop  guide- 
books that  indicate  whether  a  phjrsician 
takes  assignment. 

The  solution  physicians  prefer  is  an  in- 
crease in  Medicare's  allowable  fee  levels.  In 
view  of  current  federal  deficiU  and  the  fi- 
nancial difficulties  of  the  Medicare  trust 
funds,  that  proposal  probably  can  be  catego- 
rized as  wistful  thinking  even  though  virtu- 
ally all  of  the  witnesses  told  the  council 
that  the  gaps  between  what  Medicare  pays 
and  what  physicians  charge  private  patients 
was  the  raaioT  culprit  behind  decreasing  as- 
signment rates.  Of  physicians  who  did  not 
accept  assignment  in  1982,  AMA  represenU- 
tive  William  Pelts,  MD,  reported.  69  percent 
said  insufficient  reimbursement  was  a  major 
reason  (.AMN,  April  IS,  1983). 

When  Medicare  started,  the  program's 
charge  limit  was  based  on  charges  to  pri- 
vately insured  patients.  Since  then  a  gap 
has  developed  and  widened  as  maximum  re- 
imbursement levels  were  limited  to  the  83rd 
and  then  to  the  75th  percentile  of  prevailing 
fees  and  as  increases  in  allowable  charges 
were  limited  by  an  econc»nlc  index  that,  said  . 
Helen  Smits.  MD.  of  the  American  College 
of  Physicians  (ACP).  "fails  to  take  into  ac- 
count changes  in  medical  practice  that  have 
occurred  since  1972." 

Dr.  Smits.  a  Tale  U.  faculty  member  who 
chairs  the  ACP's  health  care  financing  sub- 
committee, called  for  a  "more  rational 
system  of  valuing  changing  services"  and 
recommended  a  re-examination  of  the  cur- 
rent "mechanism  for  calculating  prevailing 
charges"  based  on  "market  areas  which  vary 
from  state  to  state  and  frequently  within 
state  boundaries." 

Specialty  group  representatives  also  com- 
plained that  the  current  practice  of  estab- 
lishing different  prevailing  fee  screens  for 
the  same  service  depending  on  the  physi- 
cian's specialty  and  location  contains  inequi- 
ties that  lead  to  widely  varying  assignment 
rates  among  different  specialties  and  in  dif- 
ferent areas  of  the  country. 

Oerald  CJehrlnger,  MD,  president  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Family  Physicians 
(AAFP),  said  this  practice  created  a  "disin- 
centive" for  the  family  physician  to  accept 
assignment  because  he  knows  the  Medicare 
payment  he  receives  "will  be  less  than  the 
payment  received  by  some  other  specialist 
for  the  same  service  even  though  his  cus- 
tomary charge  may  be  the  same." 

Thomas  Connally.  MD,  a  board  member 
of  the  American  Society  of  Internal  Medi- 
cine (ASIM),  said  internists  thought  that- 
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Medicaic  dlacrlininated  uminst  "cocniUve. 
non-prooedunl  aervtces"  in  favor  of  surgical 
or  pttwedural  aervlcea.  Dr.  Connally.  a  pri- 
vate practitioner  in  Washington.  D.C..  re- 
fencd  to  a  study  financed  by  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration  (HCFA) 
that  he  said  showed  that  baaed  on  resource 
costs  to  perform  each  service,  "office  visits 
are  undervalued  (or  surgical  procedures 
overvalued)  by  four-  to  fivefold  under  Medi- 
care's prevailing  charges." 

"If  the  Federal  Government  really  wishes 
to  Increase  the  number  of  physicians  who 
accept  assignment,  then  a  good  place  to 
start  would  be  to  reduce  the  disparity  be- 
tween reimbursement  for  cognitive  and  pro- 
cedural services."  he  argued. 

The  Reagan  Administration  does  not 
appear  particularly  amenable  to  those  types 
of  suggestions,  however.  Instead,  several 
witnesses  declared,  m&ny  of  the  new  HHS 
initiatives  and  regulations  will  have  the  op- 

podte  effect  ™™„ ,         ,_^ 

Ftor  Instance,  before  the  TEPRA-requlred 
reimbursement  changes  for  hospital-based 
physicians,  radiologists  generaUy  had  as- 
signment rates  above  the  average  for  aU 
physicians.  M.  Plnson  Neal,  MD.  of  the 
American  CoUege  of  Radiology,  said  the 
new  TEIFRA  reQUirements  created  a  "very 
real"  Incentive  for  radiologists  to  refuse  as- 
signment. 

Michael  Schaub,  associate  vice  president 
of  Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Co., 
agreed,  adding  that  his  company,  which  ad- 
ministers Medicare  Part  B  In  West  Virginia 
and  Ohio,  attributed  a  recent  2  percent  re- 
duction in  assignment  rates  in  Ohio  to  the 
elimination  of  100  percent  reimbursement 
for  Inpatient  radiology  and  pathology  diag- 
nostic services.  He  predicted  that  the  trend 
would  accelerate  when  the  "40  percent"  pro- 
vision took  effect. 

Furthermore,  observed  AAPP's  Dr.  Geh- 
rlnger.  HHS's  legislative  proposals  submit- 
ted earlier  this  year  include  a  proposal  to 
freeze  allowable  physician  charges  under 
Medicare.  If  enacted,  this  proposal  would 
"further  discourage  acceptance  of  assign- 
ment" and  ultimately  shift  costs  to  patients, 
predicted  Dr.  Gehringer,  who  directs  the 
Dept.  of  Family  Medicine  at  Louisiana  State 

U. 

Groups  representing  the  elderly  also  com- 
plained about  the  new  HHS  proposals  and 
said  the  elderly  could  not  afford  to  pay 
more  out  of  packet.  Legislative  changes  en- 
acted In  1982  transferred  $6  bUlion  in  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  coste  from  the  govern- 
ment to  the  elderly  and  their  insurers,  said 
Richard  Shoemaker,  who  testified  for  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

Shoemaker  also  charged  that  "too  many 
physicians  refuse  to  accept  Medicare  reim- 
bursement as  full  payment.  Instead,  they 
get  the  best  of  both  worlds.  They  enjoy 
Medicare  and  patient  reimbursement,  and 
they  shift  additional  financial  and  paper- 
work burdens  onto  their  elderly  patients. . . . 
The  only  comprehensive  and  final  solution 
to  the  growing  assignment  problem  is  man- 
datory assignment" 

The  physician  groups,  united  in  their  op- 
position to  this  approach,  maintained  that 
If  assignment  were  made  mandatory,  some 
physicians  would  refuse  to  treat  Medicare 
patients  and  others  would  find  other  ways 
of  coping. 

Almost  90  percent  of  some  1,000  ASIM 
members  responding  to  a  survey  said  they 
would  choose  "no"  assignment  if  assignment 
were  required.  Dr.  Connally  reported.  Al- 
though there  was  less  opposition  to  an  "all 
or  nothing"   requirement,  these  members 
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added  that  under  either  approach,  physi- 
cians who  chose  to  accept  assignment  on  all 
claims  might  compensate  by  "raising  fees, 
shifting  costs,  limiting  services  or  irwreasing 
utillzaUon." 

Dr.  Connally  added  that  the  current  case- 
by-caae  assignment  assured  access  to  the 
physician  of  the  patient's  choice;  guaran- 
teed quaUty  of  care:  and  permitted  the  phy- 
sician to  bUl  according  to  the  patient's  abili- 
ty to  pay,  the  tyi>e  of  service  rendered,  and 
the  patient's  health.  "This  spreading  of  the 
cosU  obviously  benefits  poorer  benefici- 
aries." he  said,  while  "it  does  not  impose  a 
hardship  on  well-off  patients  that  are  able 
and  willing  to  pay  the  actual  charge." 

Shoemaker  and  Balog  took  issue  with  that 
position.  Shoemaker  said  the  elderly  found 
It  demeaning  to  discuss  their  financial 
sUtus  with  their  physicians.  Balog  asserted 
that  physicians  appeared  to  have  taken  it 
upon  themselves  to  conduct  a  Medicare 
means  test  .  . 

Dr.  Smits  of  ACP  repUed  that  physicians 
had  been  forced  to  make  "difficult  judg- 
ments' about  the  patient's  ability  to  pay  be- 
cause society  had  refused  to  make  these  de- 
cisions. She  questioned  whether  "this  is  a 
valid  mechanism  for  resource  allocation" 
and  called  for  a  re-examination  of  Medi- 
care's underlying  assumptions. 

The  physician  groups  also  argued  that 
mandatory  assignment  was  not  necessary 
because  the  rates  of  assignment  seemed  to 
be  Increasing  as  competition  among  physi- 
cians Increased.  A  survey  of  ASIM  members 
found,  for  example,  that  In  1982,  45.9  per- 
cent accepted  assignment  on  10  percent  or 
more  of  their  claims,  compared  with  38.5 
percent  in  1977. 

Testimony  from  three  Blue  Shield  Plan 
presidents  also  found  competition  to  be  a 
major  factor  In  determining  assignment 
rates.  They  observed,  however,  that  while 
competition  had  encouraged  physicians  In 
Boston.  PhUadelphla,  and  Miami  to  take  as- 
signment, it  had  not  had  the  same  effect  in 
other  areas  of  their  states. 

John  Larkln  Thompson,  president  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Blue  Shield,  reported  that  78.1 
percent  of  Massachusetts  physicians'  claims 
were  taken  on  assignment,  but  he  said  that 
varied  from  51  percent  on  Cape  Cod  to  83 
percent  in  Boston.  In  addition,  when  assign- 
ment is  looked  at  by  specialty,  his  company, 
somewhat  to  its  surprise,  found  even  greater 
diversity.  Only  17  percent  of  claims  for  urol- 
ogists' services  and  13  percent  for  ophthal- 
mologists' services  were  assigned  in  Cape 
Cod,  compared  with  73  percent  and  50  per- 
cent respectively  in  Boston. 

LeRoy  Maim,  president  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Blue  Shield  Plan,  said  assignment  rates 
in  that  sUte  averaged  about  70  percent  but 
vary  from  40  percent  to  92  percent  with  the 
highest  assignment  rates  occurring  in  Phila- 
delphia. BUI  Long,  director  of  Medicare  B 
communications  for  the  Florida  Blues,  said 
Florida  rates  ranged  from  13  percent  in 
Sarasota  to  70  percent  in  Dade  County  and 
averaged  about  47  percent. 

Thompson  said  the  high  assignment  rates 
In  the  Northeast  were  partlcally  attributa- 
ble to  competition.  He  noted,  however,  that 
a  significant  factor  in  his  sUte  had  been  the 
Blue  Shield  contract,  which  has  held  pay- 
ments for  private  patients  to  about  the 
same  levels  as  Medicare  allowances.  Since 
the  plan's  enabling  legislation  provides  that 
no  payment  will  be  made  to  either  a  sub- 
scriber or  a  physician  for  services  of  non- 
participating  physicians,  95  percent  of  phy- 
sicians do  participate  and  are  held  to  the 
Blue  Shield  payment  rates. 


Nevertheless,  the  Boston  Blue  Shield 
president  was  not  advocating  a  mandatory 
assignment  plan  for  Medicare.  The  system  Is 
under  legal  attack  In  MassachusetU  and 
though  it  has  benefited  consumers  in  that 
sUte,  Thompson  said  he  did  not  think  It 
could  be  applied  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 
Thompson  did.  however,  recommend  that 
physicians  be  required  to  fill  out  aU  Medi- 
care claims  regardless  of  whether  they 
accept  assignment  on  the  claim.  Benefici- 
aries are  generally  "Ill-prepared  to  deal  with 
claims  forms,"  and  the  entire  system  l)e- 
comes  bogged  down  when  that  task  Is  left  to 
the  patient.  Both  physicians  and  the  patient 
would  benefit  If  the  physician  flUed  out  all 
forms,  Thompson  advised. 

The  Blues  officials  also  urged  the  council 
to  consider  the  "all  or  nothing"  approach, 
which  Thompson  suggested  could  be  called 
"extended  commitment."  This,  he  said, 
would  alleviate  some  of  the  misunderstand- 
ing beneficiaries  now  have  about  the  assign- 
ment concept,  which  generates  75  percent  of 
the  Boston  Plan's  140,000  annual  inquiries 
from  beneficiaries.  Another  alternative 
might  be  to  pay  physicians  who  choose  not 
to  take  assignment  a  somewhat  lesser  per- 
centage of  the  allowable  fee  than  is  paid  to 
those  who  do,  he  added. 

Nevertheless,  Thompson  and  the  other, 
carriers  acknowledged  that  their  own  per- 
formance also  could  be  a  major  deterrent  to 
physician  assignment.  Mann  reported  that 
his  plan  once  had  had  assignment  rates 
below  50  percent  .  .  .  "because  we  were  a 
poor  performer.  We  believe  a  better  per- 
formance has  made  a  big  difference."  Flor- 
ida's Long  advocated  the  use  of  electronic 
transmission  of  claims  to  eliminate  the  pa- 
perwork burden  for  both  carriers  and  bene- 
ficiaries. 

One  final  suggestion  from  all  three  Blues 
officials  was  the  development  of  guides  to 
identify  which  physicians  accept  assign- 
ment. All  three  plans  have  produced  such 
guides,  but  they  told  the  co»mcil  that  recent 
cuts  in  contractor  budgets  have  endangered 
such  efforts. 

Their  testimony  on  the  subject  was  con- 
firmed by  Francis  Klafter  of  the  Gray  Pan- 
thers, who  said  her  organization's  efforts  to 
produce  these  guides  had  been  stymied  by 
Medicare  carriers'  refusal  to  provide  the 
necessary  data. 

She  quoted  from  a  letter  from  HCFA  head 
Carolyne  Davis,  PhD,  advising  HHS  region- 
al offices  that  freedom  of  Information  laws 
do  not  require  carriers  to  make  extensive 
computer  runs  to  develop  these  data.  Six 
Democratic  congressmen  have  written  HHS 
Secretary  Margaret  Heckler  asking  her  to 
reverse  this  position.— Sharon  McDrath. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  just  very  quickly  summa- 
rize by  saying  that  I  can  understand 
the  concern  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, but  I  would  assure  him,  and  I 
can  assure  my  colleagues  that  concern 
In  this  particular  case  and  in  this  par- 
ticular place  on  the  budget  resolution 
with  the  kind  of  relatively  small 
changes  in  the  growth  of  medicare  and 

medicaid  is  misplaced.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
additional  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  IX)MENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  yield  additional 
time  if  the  Senator  so  desires. 
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Mr.  DURiaVBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Senator.  I  believe 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  desires  to  use  some  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
now  yield  as  much  time  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  desires. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  TCani^^^ff 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  issue  is  fairly  clear  cut.  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  to  debate  it  at  length. 

We  are  only  talking  about  $3.4  bil- 
lion in  medicare  over  a  3-year  period.  I 
am  not  certain  how  we  can  achieve 
that  amount,  but  I  hope  we  can  exceed 
that  amount. 

It  is  a  massive  program  almost  out  of 
control  and  we  are  being  told  we  have 
to  cut  the  $3.4  billion  in  half.  We  can 
say,  "Put  it  off  for  4  years.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  broke  for  4  years."  We 
made  that  same  argument  about  social 
security  for  10  or  15  years.  Then  we  fi- 
nally had  no  other  choice  than  to 
make  massive  changes. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  we  would 
proceed,  as  I  think  we  can,  very  care- 
f  uUy  in  this  area.  There  have  been  re- 
ductions in  medicare,  as  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee  has  pointed  out, 
over  the  past  3  years.  And  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  have  done  violence  to  the  pro- 
gram. We  have  been  very  sensitive  as 
far  as  beneficiaries  are  concerned  in 
TEFRA.  Of  $13.2  billion  saved,  the 
largest  percentage  came  from  hospi- 
tals. 

Very  honestly,  I  think  it  is  about 
time  we  looked  at  the  high  income 
beneficiaries  and  whether  we  should 
address  that  and  whether  they  should 
pay  more  than  some  low  income  bene- 
ficiaries in  medicare.  We  did  that  in 
social  security.  Call  it  means  testing, 
call  it  what  you  will,  but  when  we  tax 
certain  benefits  in  social  security,  we 
are.  in  effect,  recapturing  those  bene- 
fits from  upper  income  beneficiaries. 

I  do  not  really  believe  that  the 
budget  figure,  as  far  as  this  Senator  is 
concerned,  is  high  enough.  Medicare, 
as  I  have  said  many  times,  we  were 
told  11  or  12  years  ago  if  we  were  not 
careful  it  might  reach  $9  billion  by 
1990.  Now  we  are  told  it  is  in  the 
budget  for  this  year  for  $57  bUlion  and 
the  1990  cost  is  going  to  exceed  $100 
billion. 

It  Just  seems  to  this  Senator  that  we 
should  not  try  to  legislate  on  the 
budget.  We  have.  I  think,  a  rather 
minimal  amoimt,  in  the  medicare  area. 
I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. We  will  be  working  with  all 
Senators,  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and 
other  Senators  who  are  concerned 
about  reductions  in  medicare.  All  of  us 
are  concerned  about  shifting  costs.  If 
you  squeeze  down  on  the  physicians 
and  if  you  squeeze  down  on  hospitals, 
we  do  not  want  the  cost  shifted  to  the 
beneficiaries. 


But.  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  not 
think  it  will  do  violence  to  the  pro- 
gram if  we  find  some  ways  to  adjust 
the  programs  and  increase  cost  shar- 
ing in  areas  where  it  should  be  done  or 
in  areas  where  the  recipients  or  the 
beneficiaries  can  afford  the  cost  shar- 
ing. 

Additional  reductions  in  the  rate  of 
growth  are  possible.  The  3-year  cost 
savings  proposal  of  $3.4  billion  in  med- 
icare contained  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion represents  less  than  2  percent  of 
program  expenditures.  If  we  are 
unable  to  face  the  dismay  of  some  in 
achieving  the  very  limited  savings  re- 
quired by  this  resolution,  I  fail  to  im- 
derstand  how  we  can  face  the  disap- 
pointment of  many  if  we  elect  to  do 
absolutely  nothing  about  medicare 
costs  and  the  approaching  deficits- 
deficits  which  mean  no  hospital  care, 
no  doctor  care,  and  no  home  health 
care. 

I  have  heard  the  argument  that  the 
proposed  savings  are  so  small  and  the 
medicare  trust  fund  deficit  so  huge 
that  we  are  Justified  in  doing  nothing 
and  that  we  should  in  fact  do  nothing 
because  what  we  propose  to  do  will  not 
solve  the  entire  problem.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  a  workable  philosophy. 
Anything  we  can  do  now  that  wiU  di- 
minish the  crisis  ahead  is  worthwhile 
to  my  mind,  no  matter  how  snmll  the 
change  may  be. 

No  single  change  is  likely  to  be 
enough  to  solve  the  financing  prob- 
lem. However,  some  limited  additional 
reductions  in  the  rate  of  growth  are 
absolutely  critical  at  this  time. 

Medicare  costs  and  utilization  have 
increased  significantly.  Over  the  last  5 
years  the  cost  of  a  1-day  hospital  stay 
in  constant  dollars  increased  from 
$155  to  $348.  During  the  same  period 
medical  prices  rose  by  367  percent  as 
compared  to  292  percent  for  the  CPI. 

In  1982,  health  care  costs  went  up 
almost  three  times  as  fast  as  the  na- 
tional inflation  rate.  Over  the  last  5 
years  medicare  costs  have  increased  at 
an  annual  rate  of  19  percent.  In  1984 
medicare  will  spend  almost  $67  billion, 
an  increase  of  16  percent  over  this 
year's  expenditures. 

Some  adjustments  and  changes  to 
slow  the  growth  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram are  possible  and  make  a  great 
deal  of  sense.  For  example,  GAO 
found,  and  other  studies  confirm,  that 
home  health  services  are  misutilized. 
Almost  30  percent  of  the  visits  GAO 
reviewed  should  not  have  been  covered 
under  medicare  or  were  questionable. 
Home  health  benefits  are  provided 
free  of  any  cost  sharing.  As  a  free  serv- 
ice, this  benefit  attracts  unnecessary 
utilization.  Copayments  would  in- 
crease beneficiary  awareness  of  the 
cost  of  such  services  and  discourage 
using  this  benefit  to  supplant  the  care 
of  family  and  friends,  or  self-care  as 
OAO  has  found. 


The  part  B  deductible  also  presents 
an  opportunity  for  savings  that  make 
sense.  The  deductible  has  increased 
twice  and  by  only  50  percent  since 
1967.  while  there  has  been  a  continu- 
ous increase  of  more  than  1,800  per- 
cent in  the  costs  of  the  part  B  pro- 
gram. The  deductible  was  originally 
intended  to  reflect  a  portion  of  pro- 
gram costs,  and  has,  because  it  has 
been  fixed,  failed  to  do  so.  The  real 
value  of  the  deductible  will  continue 
to  erode  as  time  goes  by. 

The  medicare  trust  fimd  is  rapidly 
approaching  a  period  of  time  in  which 
It  will  no  longer  have  sufficient  fumds 
to  finance  program  expenditures. 
Under  current  assiunptions,  the  pro- 
gram will  reach  this  point  in  1987  or 
1988  unless  something  is  done  to  mod- 
erate its  growth. 

I  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, is  right.  The  issue  is  clear. 
Very  simply,  this  comes  down  to 
whether  we  are  going  to  cut  medicare 
payments  by  burdening  the  elderly  or 
instead  cut  medicare  payments  by  ad- 
dressing the  heart  of  the  problem, 
which  is  health  care  cost  increases. 
That  is  what  this  issue  is  all  about. 

The  Budget  Committee  cut  places  95 
percent  of  the  cuts  on  the  backs  of  the 
elderly.  I  have  had  enough  experience 
around  here  to  know  that  more  often 
than  not  when  the  Budget  Committee 
sajrs  where  the  cuts  should  come  from, 
more  often  than  not  that  is  where 
they  are  eventually  made.  I  hear  a  lot 
of  talk  around  here:  "No,  those  are 
just  totals.  The  committees  of  relevant 
Jurisdictions  can  change  that  and  do 
what  they  want."  But.  ordinarily,  that 
is  not  what  happens. 

Now,  if  I  had  the  commitment  from 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  . 
the  chairman  of  the  Health  Subcom- 
mittee that  95  percent  of  these  cuts 
would  not  be  from  the  beneficiaries, 
that  might  be  another  matter.  But  I 
do  not  hear  that.  What  I  hear  is  that 
95  percent  of  the  cuts  must  be  home 
by  the  elderly. 

We  do  have  some  time.  Comprehen- 
sive studies  are  not  imderway  on  how 
to  solve  our  medicare  problems.  CBO 
is  commissioning  some  interesting 
studies.  I  suggest  that  we  should  not 
set  the  precedent  here  tonight  of  put- 
ting more  medicare  cuts  on  the  baclcs 
of  the  elderly.  That  is  what  this 
debate  is  all  about.  Should  the  cuts  be 
only  on  the  backs  of  the  elderly  or 
should  it  be  evenhanded  and  fair?  I 
am  saying.  let  us  restore  400  million 
dollars'  worth  of  cuts.  We  will  be  left 
with  some  beneficiary  cuts,  fair  cuts,  - 
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but  not  95  percent  as  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee resolution  comtemplates. 

The  issue  is  well  drawn.  It  is  clear. 
Do  we  begin  to  address  the  medicare 
problem  by  putting  it  on  the  backs  of 
the  elderly,  as  this  budget  resolution 
on  the  noor  does,  or  do  we  begin  to 
solve  the  medicare  problem  by  getting 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter?  Let  us 
have  studies  and  hold  hearings  so  that 
we  can.  In  the  evenhanded  and  fair 
way  address  the  problems  facing  medi- 
care. We  do  have  time,  despite  the 
sUtements  of  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesotiL 

Mr.  President,  may  I  Inquire  of  the 
Chair  how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Two 
minutes  and  40  seconds. 

Mr.  BAUCDS.  I  yield  a  mlnute-and- 
a-half  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  ,  ^^     ^ 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 

WK  MUST  PBEvnrr  otitaih  ctjts  ii»  mkdicah* 
Mr.  President,  the  objective  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Badcus)  Is  basic  fairness.  On 
May  2,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus)  introduced  a  resolution 
that  rejects  the  cuts  in  medicare  pro- 
posed by  President  Reagan  in  his  1984 
budget  because  they  unfairly  concen- 
trate on  reducing  benefits  and  increas- 
ing out-of-pocket  costs  for  benefici- 
aries. I  was  pleased  to  be  principal  co- 
sponsor  of  that  resolution,  the  amend- 
ment that  now  has  been  placed  before 
the  Senate  is  directed  toward  remedy- 
ing the  same  basic  imf  aimess. 

The  budget  resolution  reported  by 
the    Senate    Budget    Committee    as- 
sumes medicare  outlay  saving  of  $824 
million  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  aggre- 
gate 3-year  savings  of  $3,436  billion. 
Mr.  President,  these  amoimts  are  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  level  of  Medi- 
care   cuts    requested    by    President 
Reagan— and  in  that  respect  are  pref- 
erable   to    what    the    President    has 
sought  to  push  on  Congress.  Neverthe- 
less. I  believe  it  will  be  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  for  savings  of 
this  magnitude  to  be  achieved  without 
directly    and    significantly    reducing 
benefits  or  in  other  ways  increasing 
the  cost  medical   care   for  medicare 
beneficiaries.  That  is  imacceptable  to 
me,  and  I  beUeve  it  should  be  unac- 
ceptable to  the  Congress. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  elderly  and 
disabled  medicare  beneficiaries  have 
been  asked  to  accept  significant  in- 
creases in  their  out-of-pocket  costs. 
The  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  con- 
tained medicare  cuts  during  the  period 
from  1982  through  1984  of  $2.4  billion, 
the  great  majority  of  which  were 
achieved  by  cutting  benefits  or  shift- 
ing costs  to  beneficiaries. 

To  ask  these  same  persons,  many  of 
whom  must  live  on  fixed  incomes,  to 
shoulder  significant  additional  cost 
burdens  for  their  medical  care  now 


would  be  heartless.  Even  worse, 
making  these  cuts  will  not  solve  the 
fiscal  problems  facing  the  medicare 
program. 

The  reason  is  very  simple.  Medi- 
care's fiscal  problems  are  not  caused 
because  beneficiaries  are  paying  too 
little  of  their  medical  costs  out  of 
their  own  pockets.  Its  primary  prob- 
lem is  not  that  beneficiaries  are  indis- 
criminate or  wasteful  in  their  use  of 
medicare-covered  services.  It  is  not 
that  medicare  beneficiaries  have  not 
already  been  asked  to  accept  benefit 
reductions.  The  primary  problem  with 
medicare  costs  is  much  larger  than  the 
medicare  program  alone.  It  is  that  all 
medical  care  costs  are  out  of  control. 

Last  year,  medical  care  costs  in- 
creased at  the  astoimding  annual  rate 
of  15.2  percent— far  beyond  the  rate  of 
inflation  for  the  economy  as  a  whole. 
And  this  was  not  a  1-year  aberration. 
Medical  care  costs  consistently  have 
escalated  at  a  rate  far  above  the  rate 
of  general  inflation. 

If  we  acqxiiesce  to  the  medicare  cuts 
recommended  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, we  will  not  solve  the  underlying 
problem.  Medical  care  costs  will  con- 
tinue to  soar.  Medicare  costs  will  con- 
tinue to  soar.  The  President  wiU  be 
back  next  year  asking  for  catastrophic 
medicare  cuts  just  as  he  had  requested 
them  in  his  previous  budgets.  And  we 
in  the  Congress  will  be  right  back 
where  we  are  today— next  year,  the 
year  after,  and  the  year  after  that- 
facing  recommendations  to  reduce 
benefits  again  just  to  hold  the  line. 

If  one  follows  this  course  to  its  logi- 
cal end.  it  will  not  be  long  before  this 
vital  program  so  important  to  so  many 
Americans  will  have  been  reduced  to  a 
mere  shadow  of  its  former  self.  We 
will  be  staring  at  the  uruwxeptable  sit- 
uation that  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  medicare  program  in  the  first 
place:  millions  of  elderly  and  disabled 
Americans  badly  in  need  of  medical 
care  who  are  without  the  financial 
ability  to  obtain  that  care.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  American  people  would  be 
pleased  to  see  such  a  situation.  I  can 
assure  them  and  my  colleagues  that  I 
will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  see 
that  this  does  not  occur. 

There  is  only  one  way  in  which  we 
can  fairly  resolve  the  problem  of  in- 
creasing medicare  costs.  We  must 
devise  a  long-term  solution  which  has 
as  its  principal  component  a  means  of 
controlling  nmaway  medical  care  costs 
for  all  our  citizens— and  which  ad- 
dresses not  just  the  medicare  sjrstem 
but  also  all  significant  elements  of  the 
medical  care  system. 

In  the  meantime,  we  must  not  accept 
savings  estimates  that  can  be  achieved 
only  by  acquiescing  to  direct  or  indi- 
rect benefit  cuts. 

The  level  of  medicare  savings  sug- 
gested in  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana is  a  much  more  reasonable  level 


than  that  contained  In  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation.  The  Senator  is 
to  be  commended  for  his  leadership  in 
developing    this    amendment.    I    am 
pleased  to  support  it,  and  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  care  for  the  elderly  and  disabled 
of  this  Nation  to  Join  in  supporting  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  Sena- 
tor Baucus  on  offering  the  amend- 
ment. He  was  appointed  to  head  a  task 
force,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Demo- 
cratic conference,  to  look  at  this  prob- 
lem and  come  up  with  an  amendment 
dealing  with  it  and  also  pointing  out 
the  fact  that  the  cuts  that  are  being 
recommended  in  benefit  payments  to 
beneficiaries  are  imfair  and  that  the 
major   problem   here   is   the   rise   in 
health  costs.  I  compliment  him  for  the 
job  he  has  done.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BADCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  honored  to  be  associated  with  the 
Senator  ttam  West  Virginia  and  I 
thank  him  for  supporting  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  a  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  is  very  plain  and  very  simple. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  have  indicated 
that  their  respective  committees  are 
going  to  address  the  issue  of  costs.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is.  unless  this 
amendment  Is  accepted,  the  Senate  of 
the  United  SUtes  will  be  putting  an 
additional  burden  on  the  backs  of  the 
elderly  who  are  sick,  rather  than  ad- 
dressing the  principal  problem,  which 
is  the  increasing  costs  of  doctors'  fees 
and  hospital  care. 

One  of  the  most  profitable  indus- 
tries in  this  country  is  for-profit  pri- 
vate hospitals.  They  su-e  growing  at  30 
percent  a  year.  Why?  Because  the 
money  is  rurming  through  the  health 
care  system.  We  should  deal  with  that 
issue  rationally,  rather  than  impose,  it 
seems  to  me,  fiu^her  burdens  on  the 

elderly.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  30  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  made  a  fine  point.  Let  me 
make  one  other. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  Is  hospital 
cost  containment,  hospital  insurance, 
or  competition,  but  there  are  a  whole 
lot  of  ways  to  address  the  health  care 
problems  facing  our  coxmtry.  That  is 
why  we  need  to  work  on  this  issue,  to 
take  time  to  find  the  right  way.  I 
therefore  suggest  we  adopt  my  amend- 
ment which  restores  a  balance  to  the 
cuts  that  need  to  be  made  in  medicare 
and.  at  the  same  time,  gives  us  the  req- 
uisite time  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem  with  medicare— the  health 
care  cost  problem. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Budget  Committee  made  a  number  of 
assimiptions  concerning  the  medicare 


program  in  the  resolution  before  the 
Senate.  Of  course,  these  are  not  bind- 
ing on  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  committee  recommendation  rec- 
ognizes the  permanent  reduction  in 
hospital  reimbursements  enacted  in 
the  social  security  amendments.  These 
savings  represent  a  $10.5  billion  reduc- 
tion over  the  next  5  years. 

The  committee  would  freeze  i^ysi- 
cian  fees  for  those  doctors  who  charge 
higher  rates  than  those  set  by  medi- 
care. It  also  assiuies  that  provisions 
wiU  be  enacted  to  insure  that  reim- 
bursement reductions  will  not  be 
passed  on  to  beneficiaries. 

The  committee  recommendation  as- 
siunes  that  most  beneficiaries  would 
continue  to  pay  25  percent  of  the  med- 
ical Insurance  program  costs  through 
premiums. 

The  committee  assumes  that  high- 
income  individuals  would  pay  a  higher 
premium  for  medical  insurance.  The 
committee's  recommendation  would 
cost  couples  with  incomes  over  $32,000 
and  individuals  over  $25,000  approxi- 
mately $8  per  month  in  1984.  It  would 
affect  only  7  or  8  percent  of  the  medi- 
care population. 

These  changes  will  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral general  fund  subsidy  pasmaent  to 
medical  insurance  from  a  16.3  percent 
growth  rate  in  the  baseline  to  13.3  per- 
cent. 

Without  action  by  Congress,  medi- 
care will  grow  at  a  14.4-percent  rate 
during  1983-88.  During  this  period, 
outlays  could  almost  double. 

I  would  indicate  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  no  expert  on  med- 
icare. As  a  consequence,  before  the 
Budget  Committee  made  this  final  rec- 
ommendation which  is  in  the  biU,  I 
consulted  with  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Health  Subcommittee.  Clearly,  as 
the  assumptions  will  indicate,  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  committee  that 
these  reductions  in  physician  fees 
could  be  accomplish  without  putting 
additional  cost  burdens  on  those  who 
are  being  treated.  We  were  given  many 
options.  We  intended  this  small 
amount  of  savings,  as  compared  to 
that  recommended  by  the  President, 
would  be  accomplished  in  a  manner 
that  would  minimize  the  impact  on 
the  vast  majority  of  medicare  benefici- 
aries. I  am  confident  they  can  do  it. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member.  Senator 
Chilbs,  for  all  the  work  they  have 
done  in  presenting  to  the  Senate  a 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution.  I 
believe  the  first  concurrent  budget  res- 
olution (S.  Con.  Res.  27)  is  a  serious 
attempt  to  sustain  economic  recovery. 

Clearly.  Mr.  President,  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  very  much  con- 
cerned about  the  Federal  deficits.  The 


Federal  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1983  has 
already  reached  nearly  $130  billion 
and  we  are  only  a  little  more  than 
halfway  through  the  year.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  offers  some 
warning  that  "the  American  economy 
faces  unprecedented  risks  in  the  years 
ahead  unless  the  Federal  Government 
takes  measures  to  narrow  the  gap  be- 
tween tax  revenues  and  spending." 

The  budget  resolution,  as  reported, 
however,  recommends  making  cuts  in 
medicare  and  medicaid  which  add  up 
to  about  $21  billion  over  the  next  5 
years.  That  is  half  of  what  President 
Reagan  proposed  in  his  budget.  I 
strongly  believe  we  need  to  restore 
more.  For  this  reason  I  have  cospon- 
sored  the  Baucus  amendment  to  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution.  In 
my  opinion,  Senator  Baucus  has  come 
forward  with  a  reasonable  solution. 
The  sunendment.  as  written,  would  re- 
store $400  million  to  medicare  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  The  amendment  would  also 
restore  approximately  half  of  the  cuts 
called  for  in  the  committee  budget  res- 
olution in  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986. 

Without  this  amendment  we  will  be 
doing  permanent  harm  to  medicare 
and  medicaid.  Simply  requiring  larger 
out-of-pocket  payments  from  medicare 
beneficiaries  is  not  a  promising  solu- 
tion to  the  financing  problems  of  the 
medicare  program  and  it  is  not  an  ap- 
propriate response  to  those  problems. 
Cutting  benefits  from  the  elderly,  the 
needy,  and  the  poor  will  not  solve  the 
problems  facing  medicare.  If  we  con- 
tinue down  that  path,  we  will  be 
forced  to  cut  benefits  every  year,  until 
there  is  no  medicare  program  left. 

All  of  us  agree  there  is  a  problem. 
Health  care  cost  inflation  threatens  to 
bankrupt  medicare.  But  we  disagree 
on  the  solution.  The  President's  solu- 
tion is  to  put  the  burden  on  the  backs 
of  the  elderly.  If  you  are  a  social  secu- 
rity beneficiary  and  get  sick,  you  will 
have  to  pay  more. 

I  have  already  joined  with  Senator 
Baucus  and  Senator  Byro,  and  others 
in  cosponsoring  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  30  to  disapprove  President 
Reagan's  proposals  for  medicare  cuts 
contained  in  his  1984  budget.  We  took 
this  action  to  let  the  President  know 
that  we  feel  cuts  contained  in  his  1984 
budget  placed  an  unfair  burden  on 
medicare  beneficiaries.  We  also 
wanted  to  direct  the  Senate  and  House 
Special  Committees  on  Aging  to  study 
and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  concerning  how  long-term 
solvency  and  strength  of  medicare  pro- 
grams can  be  assured. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  exercise 
greater  foresight  in  making  budgetary 
decisions.  We  need  to  proceed  with  a 
more  equitable  and  better  balanced 
program  of  cost  containment  and  ade- 
quate revenues  to  get  the  deficit  down. 
We  need  to  know  our  priorities. 


In  1962,  President  Kennedy  in  a  spe- 
cial message  to  Congress  concerning 
health  insurance  for  the  aged  said: 

Good  health  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Whenever 
the  miracles  of  modem  medicine  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  group  of  Americans,  for 
wliatever  reasons— economic,  Keographlc. 
occupational  or  other— we  must  find  a  way 
to  meet  their  needs  and  fulfill  their  hopes. 
For  one  true  measure  of  a  nation  is  its  suc- 
cess in  fulfilling  the  promise  of  a  better  life 
for  each  of  its  members.  Let  this  be  the 
measure  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  supporting  the  Baucus 
amendment.* 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  continue  the  debate  on  the  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
the  results  of  2  years  of  reducUons  in 
the  medicare  program.  Last  year,  doc- 
uments prepared  by  the  minority  staff 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  con- 
cluded that  reductions  in  medicare 
were  being  brought  about  in  three 
ways:  One.  by  increasing  certain  pa- 
tient cost-sharing  requirements  by 
more  than  they  were  otherwise  sched- 
uled to  increase,  two,  by  changing  cer- 
tain reimbursement  policies  regarding 
covered  services  and  three,  by  making 
minor  changes  in  covered  benefits. 
Over  80  percent  of  these  reductions 
were  to  be  borne  by  beneficiaries.  New 
York  State  has  the  second  largest  con- 
centration of  medicare  enrollees  in  the 
country,  those  age  65  years  and  older 
total  2,090,960  for  part  A  (inpatient 
services)  and  2,085.670  for  part  B 
(medical  services).  The  State  of  New 
York  assumes  that  70  percent  of  part 
B  beneficiaries  have  health  expendi- 
tures each  year  which  necessitate  pay- 
ment of  the  full  deductible  resulting 
in  an  additional  $22  million  being 
spent  by  older  New  Yorkers  in  1982  be- 
cause of  increased  part  B  deductibles. 
Other  outcomes,  such  as  increased 
medicaid  expenditures  for  services  no 
longer  covered  by  medicare,  are  also 
likely  as  a  result  of  proposed  reduc- 
tions. 

It  would  appear  from  my  mail  that 
we  are  successfully  turning  medicare 
into  a  program  that  the  elderly  of  this 
coimtry  feel  they  must  fight  to  retaiiL 
Since  the  program's  inception.  Con- 
gress has  led  the  American  people  to 
believe  that  needed  health  care  serv- 
ices would  be  there  in  case  of  disability  - 
or  Ulness  for  those  eligible  persons. 
But  gradually  as  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses have  increased  due  to  the  rapid 
rate  of  increase  in  health  care  costs, 
our  elderly  have  come  to  realize  that 
the  fight  over  health  benefits  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  battle  fought  for  social 
security.  This  budget  resolution,  as 
presently  stated,  would  aggravate  this 
situation  unnecessarily.  If  requests 
that  we  approve  cuts  in  the  medicare 
program  that  are  simply  unfair.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  support  Senator  Baucus' 
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amendment  because  it  recognizes  our 
need  and  responsibility  to  slow  the 
rate  of  Increase  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, but  it  also  recognizes  our  com- 
mitment to  the  elderly  by  restoring 
over  $400  million  to  medicare  in  fiscal 
year  1984  and  approximately  half  of 
the  cuts  called  for  In  the  committee 
budget  resolution  in  fiscal  years  1985 
and  1986.  Today,  we  do  not  pretend  to 
restore  all  cuts  to  the  medicare  pro- 
gram, regardless  of  how  we  may  wish 
that  this  be  done.  It  is  quite  clear  to 
many  of  us  that  such  a  proposal  could 
never  pass  this  Congress.  It  is  far 
better  that  we  do  what  is  possible  and 
what  our  conscience  directs.  We  all 
know  that  the  current  system  de- 
mands change— a  need  to  slow  the  rate 
of  increase  in  health  care  costs 
through  effective  cost  containment 
initiatives  while  insuring  efficiency, 
access  and  quality  of  care.  In  closing.  I 
am  reminded  of  a  quote  that  appeared 
in  a  Washington  Post  editorial  last 
year. 

There  Is  no  more  complicated  social  issue 
than  how  to  control  rapidly  rising  medical 
cost  without  undermining  the  generally  ex- 
ceUent  health  care  that  most  Americans 
have  come  to  want  and  expect. 

This  we  must  do. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs  have 
improved  dramatically  the  access  to 
health  care  for  the  vast  majority  of 
the  elderly,  the  poor,  and  the  medical- 
ly needy  of  our  Nation.  It  has  allowed 
millions  of  Americans  to  lead  longer, 
healthier  lives.  For  older  Americans 
medicare  represents  a  commitment  by 
the  Government  to  maintain  health 
and  promote  the  fullest  level  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Through  no  fault  of  their  own.  our 
elderly  citizens  have  experienced  the 
astronomical  rise  in  health  care  costs 
and  borne  the  brunt  of  increased  ex- 
penses for  health  care.  Although  cush- 
ioned to  some  extent  by  the  medicare 
program,  the  elderly  through  part  B 
insurance  premiimns.  supplementary 
'  medigap  insurance,  copayments  and 
direct  out  of  pocket  expenditures  pay 
for  more  than  50  percent  of  their  indi- 
vidual health  expenses  unless  they 
become  destitute  enough  to  receive 
medicaid. 

The  policies  of  the  administration 
for  the  past  2  years  have  resulted  in 
direct  shifts  of  costs  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  poor  and  elderly.  But  the 
subject  of  costs  in  1981  and  1982  is 
small  compared  to  the  effect  of  the 
changes  before  us  now.  The  proposed 
cuts  for  1983  places  the  burden  of  re- 
ducing budget  deficits  on  these  same 
elderly  to  the  extent  of  $1.34  billion. 
The  Budget  Committee  has  rejected 
some  of  those  proposed  cuts  but  the 
price  the  elderly  will  pay  is  stiU  pro- 
posed to  be  $809  million. 

Deficits  in  the  medicare  hospital 
trust  fimd  could  occur  as  early  as  1987. 
Attempts  to  solve  this  potential  crisis 
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simply  by  transferring  costs  to  the  el- 
derly is  both  unfair  to  them  and  futile. 
We  need  a  serious  examination  of  the 
problem  and  alternatives  to  solving  it. 
What  the  administration  has  proposed 
did  not  proceed  from  serious  analysis 
and.  therefore,  is  not  a  serious  solu- 
tion. 

As  a  consponsor  of  this  amendment. 
I  ask  my  colleagues  to  reject  the  medi- 
care cuts  contained  in  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1984  budget.  Our  commit- 
ment to  the  elderly  has  to  be  reaf- 
firmed and  all  efforts  made  to  protect 
that  segment  of  our  society  least  able 
to  bear  those  added  costs.  I  would  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution  and  in  doing  so  send  a  clear 
message  not  only  to  the  administra- 
tion but  more  importantly  to  our 
senior  citizens. 
•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 

1  would  like  to  express  my  support  for 
this  amendment  which  is  of  critical 
importance  to  elderly  Americans.  I 
have  sponsored  this  amendment  with 
Senator  Baocus  because  I  believe  the 
savings  in  medicare  must  not  come  out 
of  the  pockets  of  senior  citizens,  most 
of  whom  are  living  on  fixed  incomes. 

The  budget  before  us  is  proposing 
cuts  of  over  $800  million  in  medicare 
in  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  recipients  of  medicare  should 
not  be  forced  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
these  cost  cutting  efforts.  They  have 
already  had  to  pay  large  out-of-pocket 
increases  for  health  care  as  a  request 
of  previous  years  cuts. 

Consider  these  facts: 

The  medicare  hospital  deductible 
has  risen  almost  50  percent  in  the  last 

2  years  from  $204  per  hospital  stay  in 
1981  to  $304  this  year  and  it  is  expect- 
ed to  rise  to  $350  in  1984. 

Medicare  part  B  premiimis  have  in- 
creased 23  percent  in  the  same  period. 

Medicare  meets  only  45  percent  of 
the  elderly's  health  care  costs. 

Out-of-pocket  health  care  costs  al- 
ready consume  20  percent  of  an  elder- 
ly person's  income. 

Before  we  add  more  to  the  medical 
bills  paid  by  our  senior  citizens,  let  us 
look  to  our  hospital. 

If  you  do  not  believe  the  hospitals 
can  afford  any  further  cutbacks  in 
medicare  payments,  take  a  look  at  two 
hospital  bills  I  have  recently  obtained. 
A  woman  went  into  a  for-profit  hospi- 
tal in  Florida  for  69  days.  Her  bill  was 
$78,575.  This  was  not  to  pay  the  doc- 
tors or  the  surgeons— this  was  just  the 
hospital  charge.  A  closer  look  at  this 
bill  reveals  some  outrageous  items. 
Every  time  the  woman  was  given  two 
Tylenol  tablets,  she  was  charged  $5.70. 
A  length  of  Dermicel  tape  cost  $11.50. 
The  total  charge  for  this  tepe  was 
$300.  Sponges  cost  her  $217.  Swabs 
cost  almost  $100.  Disposable  pads  cost 
$700. 

We  must  stop  blaming  the  victim. 
This  woman  was  given  no  choice  about 
these  supplies.  She  was  not  allowed  to 


bring  her  own  aspirin,  sponges.  Q-tips 
and  Band-Aids  to  save  money. 

Next  is  a  hospital  bill  of  $26,307  for 
a  20-day  stay.  Here,  a  4-inch  Ace  ban- 
dage cost  $7.  a  4  by  4  box  of  sponges 
cost  $31,  a  3  by  4  Telfa  pad  costs  $18, 
and  a  pair  of  exam  gloves  cost  $25. 

Elderly  patients  can  no  longer  be 
forced  to  pay  more  and  more  for 
health  care,  while  abuses  like  this  con- 
tinue. Let  us  direct  our  cost  savings  ef- 
forts where  they  will  be  most  effec- 
tive—direct them  to  the  providers  of 
health  care.  We  do  not  need  short- 
sighted solutions  which  harm  the  el- 
derly. Instead,  we  need  a  systemwide 
cost  containment  approach  to  the 
problem  of  rising  health  care  costs. 
This  amendment  will  insure  that  we 
travel  in  this  direction,  and  not  in  the 
direction  of  imposing  further  financial 
burdens  on  elderly  Americans.* 
Mr.  BAUCUS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  wonder  if  I  can  get 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
minutes  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  a  problem  in 
that  the  reason  I  am  cutting  my  time 
short  is  to  accommodate  somebody 
who  will  miss  the  vote  unless  we  vote 
shortly. 
Mr.  BAUCUS.  Two  minutes? 
Mr.  E>OMENICI.  I  will  give  the  Sen- 
ator 1  minute,  which  Is  what  he  would 
get  out  of  the  2. 1  yield  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  am  just  curious  as  to 
the  statement  just  made  about  the 
medicare  cuts  required  by  the  commit- 
tee, some  $800  million  in  1984.  The 
Budget  Committee  chairman  seems  to 
say  that  no  effect  of  the  cuts  will  be 
home  by  beneficiaries.  That  statement 
puzzles  this  Senator.  The  Budget 
Committee's  cuts  assume  that  we  will 
freeze  reimbursement  for  physicians 
who  do  not  participate  in  medicare.  As 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  knows, 
medicare  does  not  directly  reimburse 
physicians  who  do  not  take  assign- 
ment. So  the  effect  of  the  language  is 
as  follows:  Medicare  will  freeze  the 
amount  It  pays  patients  who  then 
must  pay  physicians.  Instead  of  freez- 
ing physician  fees,  you  are  freezing  re- 
imbursements to  patients.  That  is 
why,  as  a  practical  matter,  95  percent 
of  the  cuts  caUed  for  in  the  Budget 
Committee  resolution  fell  on  the  el- 
derly. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
theroU^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Oou>- 
WATER)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Perct)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Borr- 
SEH ),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sassxr),  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  TsoNGAS)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  In  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  45. 
nays  50.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  70  Leg.] 

YEAS-45 


Baucus 

I»ord 

Matsunaga 

Biden 

Olenn 

Melcher 

Blncunan 

Hart 

Metienbaum 

Bndley 

HawkhM 

MItcheU 

Bumpers 

Henin 

Moynlhan 

Bunlirk 

Holllngs 

Packwood 

Byrd 

Hiiridleston 

PeU 

ChUea 

Inouye 

Preaaler 

Crandon 

Jackson 

Pryor 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

Randolph 

DeConclnl 

Kennedy 

Rlegle 

Dixon 

Lautenberg 

Sarbanes 

£>odd 

Leahy 

Specter 

Eacleton 

Levin 

Stennls 

Exon 

Long 
NAYS-SO 

Zorinsky 

Abdnor 

Orusley 

Nunn 

Hatch 

Proxmire 

Armstrong 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

Baker 

Hecht 

Roth 

Boren 

Helm 

Rudman 

Rflnchwits 

Helms 

Simpson 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Stafford 

Cochran 

Jepaen 

Stevens 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Symms 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Thurmond 

Denton 

lAxalt 

Tower 

Dole 

Lugar 

Trible 

Domenici 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

MatUngly 

Warner 

East 

McCIure 

Weicker 

Oam 

MurkowaU 

Wilson 

Gorton 

NIcUes 

NOT  VOTINO- 
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Bentaen 

Percy 

Tsongas 

Ooldwater 

Saaser 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1231)  was 
rGJGctcd 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
imderstand  that  under  our  previous 
arrangement,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Orasslet)  is  going 
to  offer  a  substitute.  There  is  1  hour 
equally  divided  on  that  amendment, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  he  desires  a 
rollcall  vote. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GRASSLEnr.  I  was  not  going  to 
ask  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  So  we  will  dispose 
of  that  amendment  within  the  hour. 

Mr.  ORASSLEY.  It  is  my  guess  that 
if  there  is  not  a  lot  of  controversy  to 


which  I  have  to  respond,  it  will  be 
done  In  an  hour,  easily. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  Is  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  majority  leader  with  refer- 
ence to  the  remainder  of  the  evening? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  Inquiring. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  Indicated  earlier. 
I  planned  to  ask  the  Senate  to  stay 
until  about  9  p.m.  I  gather  from  the 
colloquy  just  had  between  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  and  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  we  may  finish  with 
this  next  amendment  about  8  p.m. 

I  hope  that  then  the  managers  on 
both  sides  could  call  up  another 
amendment,  after  the  Grassley 
amendment,  and  that  we  at  least  could 
have  debate  on  that  amendment— a 
vote  If  possible,  but  at  least  debate. 

If  that  Is  the  case,  I  would  say  we 
might  be  out  by  8:30  Instead  of  9  p.m. 

Mr.  DOB^DBNICI.  I  say  to  the  majori- 
ty leader  that  I  am  trying  to  find  an 
amendment  on  the  other  side  with 
which  we  could  proceed  on  the  basis 
he  has  Just  described.  At  this  point  I 
have  no  assurance  that  the  amend- 
ment which  Is  contemplated  could  be 
called  up  tonight  and  debated,  because 
the  prime  sponsor  Is  willing  to  csJl  it 
up  tonight  but  does  not  want  to 
debate  it  tonight,  for  resaons  known  to 
him.  I  merely  inform  the  majority 
leader  of  that. 

Bfr.  BAKER.  Then.  I  recommend 
that  we  go  ahead  with  the  Grassley 
amendment.  That  will  give  us  time  to 
flgtire  out  what  will  happen  next.  We 
will  be  here  imtil  at  least  8  and  will 
probably  be  out  before  9. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

AMEMSIfEirT  NO.  1332 

(Purpose:  To  require  an  across-the-board 
freeze  of  the  budget  for  the  United  States 
Government) 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grasslkt) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1232. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  is  hereby  re- 
vised, the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  is  hereby  estab- 
lished, and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels 
for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986  are  hereby  set 
forth: 

(a)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1,  1982,  October  1.  1983.  October  1. 
1984.  and  October  1.  1985: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year  1983:  $803,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $655,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $723,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $778,900,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels    of    Federal     revenues    should     be 
changed  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  -$100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $0. 
and   the   amounts   for   Federal    Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $35,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $39,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $44,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $50,900,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  and  other  reve- 
nues pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-21  for  old 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
within  the  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $148,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $166,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $187,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $204,400,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $874,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $878,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $915,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $965,900,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $807,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $832,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $860,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $899,400,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $204,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $176,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $137,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $120,500,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $1,383,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,606,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,797,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $1,979,000,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limits  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly increased  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $93,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $222,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $190,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $181,700,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  begiiming 
on  October  1, 1982,  October  1, 1983,  October 
1,  1984,  and  October  1,  1985.  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$55,400,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$48,200,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$48,100,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$97,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 
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(A)  New  direct  loan  obUgatlonB. 
$48,700,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commltmenta, 
$101,000,000,000. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiacml  years  1983  through  1988  for  each 
major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  NaUonal  Defense  (050): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$244,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $314,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$243,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $338,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$343,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $333,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$385,800,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $348,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
(3)  International  Affairs  (150): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$9,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,500,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $13,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$11,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$37,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunitments.  $0. 


Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
(4)  Energy  (370): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$13,100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$13,900,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$14,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 

(300): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$18,600,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$5,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,500,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $11,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$12,100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$12,300,000,000. 


(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$3  800  000  000. 
(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,500,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,400,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,300,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons, 
$6,300,000,000. 

(O)   New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 

(8)  TransporUtion  (400): 
Fiscal  Year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $26,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $22,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$1,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $25,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

(9)  Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   conunitments. 
$500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 


(A)  New  budget  authwlty.  $7,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,300,000,000. 

(C>  New  direct  loan  obligaUons. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  Loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$400,000,000. 

(10)  Education,  Training,  Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $27,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$6,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,000,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $26,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,100,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $27,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  giiarantee  commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$47,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $31,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$29,000,000. 

<D)   New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $33,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$28,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $36,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $35,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$28,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

(12)  Medical  Insurance  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $46,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $53,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $62,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $59,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $69,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $66,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $79,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $72,200,000,000. 


(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$121,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $110,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$14,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$121,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $103,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$14,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$124,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $103,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$16,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$128,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $107,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$500,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$18,100,000,000. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$184,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $167,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$174,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $177,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$194,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $188,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$211,000,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $201,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,000,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $24,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$8,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $25,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct'      loan      obligations 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   giurantee   commitments. 
$9,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,700,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $24,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$10,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,800,000,000. 


(B)  Outlays.  $24,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons, 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commltmenta. 
$12,500,000,000. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0.° 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $5,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunitments,  $0. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(18)  Cfcneral   Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,400,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,500,000,000.    - 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $87,500,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $87,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $96,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $96,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
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Flacal  year  IMS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$10X800.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $102,800,000,000. 
<C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
(D>  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1086: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$103,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $103,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Flacal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $800,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 
(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0. 
<B)  Outlays.  $0. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Flacal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $0. 

(B)  Outlays,  $0. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
<D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(21)  Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$18,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$18,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$17,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$17,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$18,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$18,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$23,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$23,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

RECOMCIUATION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  6,  1983.  the 
Senate  committees  named  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (d)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
their  reconunendations  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  not  later  than 
June  6.  1983,  the  House  committees  named 
in  subsections  (e)  through  (h)  of  this  section 
shall  submit  their  recommendations  to  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Budget.  After  re- 
ceiving those  recommendations,  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  shall  report  to  the 
House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bill  or 
resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such  rec- 
ommendations without  any  substantive  revi- 


SEKATX  OOMMrrTKES 

(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient 
to  reduce  outlays  by  $2,120,000,000  in  fiscal 
year      1984:      to      reduce      outlays      by 


$4,125,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $7,772,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

(c)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shall  report  changes  In  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$252,000,000  and  outlays  by  $525,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $817,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1,875,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $1,274,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $3,098,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

(d)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
secUon  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$400,000,000  and  outlays  by  $369,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $865,000,000  and  outlays  by  $825,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $890,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$886,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

KOUSX  COMMITTEKS 

(e)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $987,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$2,344,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $3,553,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

(f)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CMvil  Service  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  PubUc  Law 
93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $252,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$525,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $817,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $1,875,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985; 
and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$1,274,000,000  and  outlays  by  $3,098,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(g)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$400,000,000  and  outlays  by  $369,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984:  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $865,000,000  and  outlays  by  $825,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $890,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$886,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(h)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1,916,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce 
outlays  by  $3,306,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985; 
and  to  reduce  outlays  by  $7,118,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1985. 

MiscEixAmons  provisions 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  not  be  In  order  In  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  providing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1984:  or 

(2)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  in  fiscal  year  1984. 


within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  its  commit- 
tees unless  and  until  such  committee  makes 
the  allocations  or  subdivisions  required  by 
section  302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget. 

Sic.  4.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  through 
the  appropriations  process,  should  limit  the 
on-budget  new  direct  loan  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $37,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983 
and  $29,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  off- 
budget  new  direct  loan  obligations  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $17,800,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  $18,900,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1983;  and  new  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$94,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$94,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984.  It  is  fur- 
ther the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  should  limit 
total  Federal  Financing  Bank  origination  of 
direct  loans  guaranteed  by  other  Federal 
agencies  to  $16,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  $17,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  Federal  Financing  Bank  purchases  of 
certificates  of  beneficial  ownership  from 
Federal  agencies  to  $11,500,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1983  and  $13,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  direct  borrowing  transactions  of  Feder- 
al agencies  should  be,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  restricted  to  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank. 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  The  Joint  explanatory  state- 
ment accompanying  the  conference  report 
on  this  resolution  shall  include  an  estimated 
allocation,  based  upon  the  first  section  of 
this  resolution  as  recommended  in  such  con- 
ference report,  of  the  appropriate  levels  of 
total  new  direct  loan  obligations  and  new 
loan  guarantee  commitments  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  fiscal  year  1984,  among  each  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and 
the  Senate  which  has  jurisdiction  over  bills 
and  resolutions  providing  such  new  obliga- 
tions and  commitments. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  reso- 
lution is  agreed  to,  every  committee  of  each 
House,  after  consulting  with  the  committee 
or  committees  of  the  other  House  to  which 
all  or  part  of  the  allocation  has  been  made, 
shall  subdivide  among  its  subcommittees 
the  allocation  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year  1984,  allocat- 
ed to  it  in  the  joint  explanatory  statement 
accompanying  the  conference  report  on  this 
resolution. 

Sec.  6.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  budgets  of  Federal  agencies  initiating 
Federal  Financing  Bank  purchases  of  certif- 
icates of  beneficial  ownership  and  origina- 
tions of  guaranteed  loans  should  include  the 
budget  authority  and  outlays  resulting  from 
the  transactions.  The  Congress  recommends 
that  the  committees  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of  1973 
consider  expeditiously  legislation  to  require 
that  the  budgetary  Impact  of  such  Federal 
Financing  Bank  transactions  be  included  in 
the  budgets  of  the  initiating  agencies  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  2  hours  of  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 


Mr.  ORASSLET.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  (»nsume. 

Mr.  President,  the  greatest  obstacle 
in  the  path  of  economic  recovery  is 
the  absence  of  consensus  on  the  direc- 
tion of  tax  and  budget  policy.  At  no 
time  was  a  lack  of  clear  direction  more 
noticeable  than  during  markup  in  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  of  this  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution. 

Looking  back  2  weeks  when  we  voted 
this  measiu^  out  of  committee  and  the 
last  6  weeks  since  it  has  been  under 
consideration,  including  a  3-week  lapse 
in  the  Budget  Committee's  work  at 
the  request  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  there  were  those  among 
the  22  members  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee who  wanted  high  defense  num- 
bers; there  were  those  who  wanted  no 
tax  increases  at  all,  and  I  am  one  of 
those;  and  there  were  those  who 
wanted  increased  spending  for  domes- 
tic programs. 

Despite  those  differences,  however, 
every  member  of  that  committee  at 
one  time  or  another  expressed  concern 
about  the  budget  deficits  that  face 
this  Government;  not  only  in  the  im- 
mediate fiscal  year  but  also  for  the  5 
years  that  we  traditionally  include  in 
our  budget  resolution.  Yet,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  only  budget  presently 
emerging  as  a  consensus  package  wiU 
result  in  a  massive  $200  billion  deficit 
for  the  year  1984. 

Ironically,  the  one  point  in  common 
initially  for  all  concerned— namely, 
deficits— is  becoming  the  point  that  is 
least  reconciled.  This  irony  is  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  tug-of-war  over  who  is 
right  about  how  to  achieve  defense  re- 
ductions to  bring  about  economic  re- 
covery. Unfortunately,  the  approach 
we  are  pursuing  is  not  a  consensus  ap- 
proach. It  is  a  coalition  approach.  It  is 
a  coalition  of  those  who  want  higher 
defense  spending,  higher  domestic 
spending,  and  few,  if  any.  tax  in- 
creases. The  resulting  budget  from 
such  a  coalition  shows  tremendously 
large  deficits.  Consequently,  we  find 
ourselves  right  back  at  square  one. 

If  real  spending  restraint  is  to  be  ac- 
complished in  this  Congress,  a  consen- 
sus for  doing  so  must  be  built  among 
the  public.  We  must  have  the  moral 
support  of  the  American  people.  But  a 
prerequisite  to  that  is  for  us  in  Con- 
gress to  provide  moral  leadership  so 
that  the  public  understands  the 
nature  of  the  sacrifice  that  is  neces- 
sary for  all  220  million  Americans  to 
bring  about  dramatic  changes  in  budg- 
eting in  order  to  achieve  economic  re- 
vival. 

Without  moral  leadership  there  can 
be  no  consensus,  and  without  consen- 
sus there  can  be  no  solution  to  the 
economic  and  budget  problems  facing 
us. 

Throughout  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  attempted  to  demon- 
strate that  an  across-the-board  ap- 
proach   to    spending    restraint    does 


enjoy  public  support  and  that  a 
budget  freeze  can  and  should  apply  to 
the  defense  budget  as  well. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  way  to  create 
a  moral  bond  between  Congress  and 
the  public  we  represent  is  to  present 
them  with  solutions  that  are  fair.  No 
budget  is  fair  imless  it  deals  with  all 
programs  on  an  equal  basis.  In  other 
words,  we  must  apply  the  same  budget 
restraints  to  the  defense  budget  as  we 
do  to  the  rest  of  the  budgets.  That  is 
the  only  way  to  truly  reduce  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending. 

Only  on  the  basis  of  fairness  is  there 
a  basis  for  moral  support  for  the 
spending  reductions,  the  tremendous 
spending  reductions,  that  are  neces- 
sary to  bring  about  the  dramatic 
reform  at  the  Federal  level  that  is 
vital  to  sustaining  economic  revival. 

In  terms  of  the  rationale  for  freezing 
defense  spending  I  am  sure  that  the 
public  and  this  Senate  have  already 
heard  an  earful  from  me.  I  want  to  tell 
you  all  that  you  are  going  to  hear 
more  from  me  as  we  deal  with  the  de- 
fense portion  of  this  resolution  next 
week.  Believe  me,  there  are  problems 
in  the  defense  budget  which  will  make 
even  the  most  conservative  Members 
of  this  body  eager  to  make  sweeping 
changes  in  the  Defense  Department. 

It  is  critical  that  we  do  so  or  we  face 
the  danger  of  losing  the  moral  support 
of  our  people. 

The  problem  facing  this  Nation  and 
facing  this  Congress  is  that  there  is  no 
consensus  among  the  people  for  10 
percent  more  defense  expenditures. 
Ten  percent  more  funding  is  not  going 
to  give  us  proportionally  an  increase  in 
military  preparedness. 

There  is  also  the  feeling  out  there  at 
the  grassroots  level  that  more  money 
for  defense  is  more  money  for  waste. 

Invariably,  the  constituents  of  mine 
who  talk  to  me  about  defense  expendi- 
tures being  too  high  are  not  the  liberal 
people  who  you  might  expect  to 
always  be  against  defense  expendi- 
tures. I  know  not  every  liberal  in  the 
United  States  is  against  increases  in 
defense  expenditures,  but  somehow  we 
stereotype  them  that  way.  It  is  not 
that  individual  lowan  who  is  meeting 
me  on  Main  Street  or  talking  to  me  at 
the  town  meetings  I  have.  Invariably 
it  is  the  conservative  Republican  who 
has,  in  most  instances,  as  I  recall,  been 
in  the  military.  He  believes  in  a  strong 
national  defense;  he  believes  we  have 
to  meet  the  Soviet  threat  and  military 
buildup.  But  it  is  that  conservative 
person  who  says  to  me  we  cannot  be 
having  those  dramatic  increases  that 
the  President  is  requesting  in  defense 
expenditures,  because  that  does  not 
help  to  balance  the  budget. 

This  person  wants  the  waste  taken 
care  of  that  is  in  the  defense  budget. 
And  it  is  that  sort  of  person  who  is 
pleading  with  the  President  to  make 
those  same  changes  within  the  De- 
fense Department  in  how  it  does  busi- 


ness that  this  President  has  forced 
upon  all  the  other  bureaucracies  of 
the  Federal  Government— the  changes 
that  he  has  recommended,  the 
changes  he  campaigned  on.  and  to  a 
great  extent  fulfilled. 

That  constituent  out  there,  crying 
about  too  massive  a  defense  buildup,  is 
a  person  who  wants  our  President  to 
show  leadership  in  bringing  about 
changes  in  the  way  the  Defense  De- 
partment does  business.  In  other 
words,  he  looks  at  the  budget  pnxsess 
of  treating  all  departments  of  the 
Government  fairly,  to  be  consistent 
and  across  the  board,  to  have  a  dollar 
spent  on  defense  to  get  a  dollar's 
worth  of  defense,  the  same  way  he 
would  expect  a  dollar's  worth  in  a  food 
stamp  program  or  a  welfare  program 
to  buy  a  dollar's  worth. 

This  is  the  type  of  reaction  that  I 
am  getting  from  my  constituents  that 
led  me  to  the  conclusion  that  if  we  are 
going  to  bring  about  dramatic  reforms 
in  spending,  we  have  to  address  the 
perception  of  unfairness  that  is  in  a 
budget  when  defense  is  increased  10 
percent,  or  7V4  percent,  or  whatever, 
more  than  the  rest  of  the  budget. 

That  is  what  I  have  tried  to  do  by 
proposing  to  freeze  budget  authority 
for  defense,  as  well  as  other  programs. 
If  we  give  the  IDefense  Department  a  . 
massive  increase  in  expenditures, 
whether  it  be  what  the  President  re- 
quested or  even  what  was  approved  by 
the  Budget  Committee,  somehow  we 
would  be  sending  a  signal  to  keep  on 
doing  things  as  they  have  always  been 
done  in  defense  spending.  I  think  it 
would  be  wrong  for  us  to  send  such  a 
ratification  from  this  Congress  to  the 
Defense  Department  until  some 
changes  are  made. 

The  budget  freeze  I  have  proposed 
would  freeze  budget  authority  for  all 
discretionary  spending,  including  de- 
fense, for  the  next  2  years  at  the  fiscal 
year  1983  levels.  It  would  adopt  the 
changes  in  the  bipartisan  social  securi- 
ty package  and  would  freeze  Federal 
pay  and  other  COLA's  for  2  years.  I  . 
make  an  exception  to  this:  the  poor 
would  be  exempted  from  the  COLA 
freeze  for  the  period  of  my  budget. 

In  addition,  this  proposal  would 
adopt  the  savings  of  the  President's 
changes  in  medicare  and  medicaid.  All 
other  entitlements  such  as  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program  and  AFDC 
would  be  baselined. 

On  the  revenue  side,  there  would  be 
no  tax  increases  other  than  what  is 
currently  in  the  baseline.  That  means 
that  the  third  year  of  the  individual 
tax  cuts  would  be  maintained  and  in- 
dexing of  the  tax  brackets  would  be 
maintained  as  prescribed  by  law 
passed  in  1981  by  this  Congress. 

I  consider  it  important  to  have  a 
consistent  tax  policy  for  the  next  5 
years,  by  not  increasing  taxes.  We 
must  continue  to  encourage  the  per-  .. 
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aonal  savings  we  sought  to  create 
thnnigfa  the  1981  tax  law.  We  must  en- 
courage Investment  in  the  industrial 
infrastructure  of  this  Nation  that  we 
wanted  to  encourage  in  the  1981  tax 
law.  The  decisions  that  have  been 
nwde  relying  upon  the  1981  tax  law 
must  be  verified  by  what  we  do  here 
this  year.  We  must  create  Jobs  in  the 
private  sector,  as  opposed  to  putting 
people  to  work  through  Government 
projects.  We  should  continue  this 
policy  for  the  next  5  years,  and  that  is 
why  my  budget  resolution  freezes  ex- 
isting tax  policy. 

I  am  not  like  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  who  wanted  to  freeze 
tax  policy  by  not  letting  enacted  tax 
cuts  go  into  effect,  or  not  letting  in- 
dexing go  into  effect. 

I  want  to  freeze  the  policy  that  this 
Congress  and  all  but  I  think  a  dozen 
Monbers  of  this  body  agreed  to  in 
1981. 1  think  that  policy  is  vital  to  sus- 
taining the  recovery  we  are  now  in.  Of 
all  the  proposals  put  before  the 
Budget  Committee  and  now  before 
this  Senate.  I  think  mine  is  the  only 
one  that  does  not  have  any  change  in 
tax  policies. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro  a  summary  table  of  my 
proposal  for  the  budget  freeze. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
approach  that  I  have  taken  in  this 
budget  proposal  is  one  that  I  believe 
can  lead  to  a  consensus.  If  you  remem- 
ber I  started  off  my  remarks  by  em- 
phasizing the  need  for  consensus,  a 
consensus  that  builds  from  the  grass- 
roots up. 

This  budget  would  accomplish 
spending  restraint  needed  to  reduce 
deficits  and  preserve  the  tax  relief  al- 
ready enacted  to  allow  economic  recov- 
ery. But.  most  important,  it  provides 


the  element  of  fairness  which  alone 
can  provide  the  framework  for  the 
consensus. 

As  we  review  the  options  available  to 
us  in  fashioning  a  budget  resolution 
for  next  year,  I  believe  an  across-the- 
board  freeze  would  provide  the  clear- 
est sense  of  direction  for  the  budget 
policies  of  this  Congress.  I  hope  this 
Congress  will  recognize  the  necessity 
of  this  approach.  Any  alternative.  I 
fear,  would  prevent  a  successful  recov- 
ery and  would  keep  our  country  in  dis- 
unity. 

Finally,  unless  we  go  with  a  budget 
document  that  is  as  dramatic  in 
reform  as  what  I  am  proposing,  there 
is  not  going  to  be  a  sense  throughout 
the  countryside  that  there  is  any  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  us  in  Government. 
We  run  the  biggest  corporation  in  the 
world,  and  we  are  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  that  corporation.  We  ought 
to  be  adopting  policies  that  fit  the  eco- 
nomic—the real  economic— environ- 
ment we  are  in. 

We  have  out  there  in  the  country- 
side groups  and  individuals  who  are  re- 
sponding to  the  economic  plight  that 
this  Nation  is  in.  hopefully  an  econom- 
ic plight  that  we  are  gradually  coming 
out  of.  But  whether  I  talk  about  the 
present  or  the  past,  it  still  is  a  situa- 
tion that  people  out  there  at  the  grass- 
roots have  recognized  as  being  very  se- 
rious. Unless  we  do  something  really 
dramatic,  we  are  not  sending  a  signal 
of  sacrifice.  We  are  not  reading  from 
the  grassroots  the  willingness  of  the 
people  of  this  country  to  sacrifice,  as 
they  have  done. 

You  will  find  in  the  last  year  or  18 
months  that  the  UAW  has  been  lead- 
ing the  way  in  the  automobile  indus- 
try, agreeing  to  changes  in  their  con- 
tracts because  of  the  serious  economic 
climate  in  this  country.  Some  of  it  is 
brought  upon  by  imports,  but  also  just 
because  the  economy  of  this  Nation  is 
not  geared  to  paying  for  expensive 
cars  and  expensive  labor.  They  have 
adjusted  their  wages  down.  They  have 
5Sft/*rif  Iced 

If  the  UAW  members  of  E>etroit  and 
this  country  can  show  sacrifice,  cannot 
the  Federal  Government  and  the 
Members  of  this  body  demonstrate 
that  same  sacrifice? 

The  Rath  Packing  Co.,  in  Waterloo. 
Iowa.  Just  25  miles  from  my  farm  and 
my  home,  a  company  that  had  help 
from  the  Federal  Government 
through  EDA  programs.  Just  2  weeks 
ago  showed  a  sacrifice  by  its  workers 
of  $100  a  week.  $2.50  an  hour,  the 
work  force  of  that  company  took  in 
wage  cuts.  That  is  a  company  that  I 
worked  for  from  1951  to  1956  in  the 
golden  years  when  they  were  making 
so  much  money  that  they  even  paid  a 
stock  dividend.  But  now  because  the 
economic  climate  in  this  country  has 
changed,  that  company,  now  an  em- 
ployee-owned corporation,  no  longer 
owned    by    a    bunch    of    anonsrmous 


stockholders,  but  owned  by  the  em- 
ployees themselves,  have  agreed  to 
take  a  $2.50  an  hour  cut  in  wages. 

If  they  can  sacrifice,  can  we  not 
show  some  sacrifice?  Can  we  not  show 
we  can  leam  from  the  people  at  the 
grassroots,  the  people  in  the  country- 
side, that  it  is  time  for  us  to  alter  poli- 
cies, and  that  we  ought  to  fall  in  line 
with  the  people  in  the  private  sector? 
You  can  go  to  the  steelworkers  and 
the  steel  industry  who  have  been 
doing  exactly  the  same  thing.  You  can 
look  at  3  percent  of  the  American  pop- 
ulation that  feeds  the  other  97  per- 
cent, the  farmers  of  the  United  States, 
who  have  not  made  a  profit  for  I  do 
not  know  how  long.  Without  a  PIK 
program  there  would  be  more  going 
broke  all  the  time;  people  out  there 
raising  food,  subsidizing  the  consvun- 
ers  of  America's  food  bill  by  40  percent 
year  after  year,  so  the  consimiers  of 
America  are  buying  food  cheaper  than 
any  consumer  in  any  cotintry  in  the 
world. 

We  have  got  the  small  business 
people  of  America  sacrificing  as  well, 
many  of  them  going  broke,  sacrificing 
by  putting  in  longer  hours,  maybe  not 
talcing  home  a  paycheck  from  their 
business,  maybe  having  to  lay  off  some 
people  so  the  owners  have  to  put  in 
more  time.  They  are  working  longer 
hours  and  earning  less.  If  the  farmers 
and  the  small  businessmen  of  America 
can  demonstrate  sacrifice,  can  we  not 
follow  that  signal  and  show  the  same 
sort  of  sacrifice  in  the  budgeting  proc- 
ess that  we  are  involved  in  here? 

We  are  members  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  biggest  corporation  in 
the  world,  the  Federal  Government, 
which  is  our  corporation.  We  are  not 
showing  the  sacrifices  that  other 
people  in  the  private  sector  are  show- 
ing. They  ought  to  be  looking  to  us  for 
leadership  but  they  cannot  even  look 
to  us  for  followership.  In  a  representa- 
tive government,  if  you  believe  in  the 
representative  form  of  govenunent  as 
opposed  to  our  being  trustees  for  the 
people,  then  I  think  the  least  we 
ought  to  do  is  be  able  to  follow  direc- 
tion from  the  grassroots  to  a  consider- 
able extent. 

If  you  do  not  want  to  take  a  lesson 
from  the  grassroots  of  America,  Just 
read  about  the  changes  being  made  by 
the  parliamentary  bodies  of  the  little 
country  of  the  Netherlands.  Austere 
economic  programs  have  been  institut- 
ed there  within  the  last  month.  Or  let 
us  look  at  the  Socialist-Communist 
government  of  France.  You  may  have 
Just  read  within  the  last  month,  prob- 
ably as  a  result  of  the  municipal  elec- 
tions that  were  just  held  there,  that  a 
signal  that  was  sent  by  that  electorate, 
for  the  Government  to  make  dramatic 
changes  in  its  economic  policies  be- 
cause they  know  they  cannot  go  on 
any  longer  with  big  budget  deficits 
that  bring  the  high  borrowing  and  the 


high  interest,  and  a  negative  balance 
of  payments. 

Just  within  the  last  10  days  in  our 
coimtry  to  the  north.  Canada.  Prime 
BCinister  Trudeau  submitted  a  budget 
that  showed  that  he  and  his  govern- 
ment are  going  to  respond  in  a  more 
austere  way  to  the  economic  plight  of 
that  nation  than  we  are  willing  to  do 
here. 

E^7erybody  it  seems,  is  willing  to  sac- 
rifice except  those  of  us  who  adminis- 
ter government  programs,  those  of  us 
who  make  policy  for  the  programs 
that  are  administered  and  those  who 
benefit  from  those  programs.  I  think 
the  message  they  are  trying  to  send  to 
us  is  that  "We  are  tightening  our  belt, 
why  cannot  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  tighten  Its  belt?"  I  feel 
that  without  increasing  taxes,  which  I 
have  already  said  I  do  not  propose  to 
do  for  the  reasons  already  given,  that 
adopting  my  budget  will  give  the  least 
deficit  of  any  of  the  budgets  that  have 
been  put  before  this  body. 

I  do  that  in  the  name  of  representa- 
tive government,  that  we  respond  to 
the  grassroots,  that  we  respond  to  the 
examples  that  have  been  set  by  the 
people,  and  that  we  do  it  in  a  way  that 
shows  the  same  belt  tightening  that 
oiu-  constituents,  our  taxpaying  con- 
stituents, all  220  million  people  of  this 
country,  have  been  willing  to  demon- 
strate.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
be  very  brief.  I  certainly  want  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
who  has  for  a  very  long  time  diligently 
fought  to  lower  the  deficits.  He  did 
that  when  he  was  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  he  is  trying  to  do 
that  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
He  has  always  showed  a  great  deal  of 
sensitivity  toward  spending,  whether  it 
be  on  defense  or  nondefense.  I  certain- 
ly commend  him  for  his  endeavors  in 
trying  to  work  to  get  a  hold  of  the 
budget. 

However,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
really  strongly  register  a  disagreement 
on  freezing  national  defense  at  the 
1983  levels.  I  personally  believe  it 
would  be  absolutely  disastrous  for  this 
country  to  do  that  at  this  particular 
time.  It  would  irreparably  damage  our 
national  security.  And  though  it  is 
part  of  a  concept  of  a  freeze,  I  ttiink  it 
would  be  very  ill-advised  to  support 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  though  much  of  the  recommen- 
dations that  he  makes  are  certadnly 
worth  discussion  and  would  certainly 
warrant  my  support.  But  I  believe 
freezing  national  defense  at  the  1983 
levels  would  prove  to  be  a  very  wrong 
and  a  very  dangerous  thing  for  this 
country  to  do  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  al>sence 
of  a  quorum  and  ask  that  the  time  lie 
charged  against  both  sides. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jkpskn).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  time  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment,  but  I  under- 
stand the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  desires  a  few  more  minutes. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  The  chairman  is 
correct. 

Before  I  yield  back  my  remaining 
time,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
make  one  last  comment  on  the  state- 
ment that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
gave  in  opposition  to  my  amendment. 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  compli- 
mented me  on  my  efforts,  even  though 
he  said  he  did  not  agree  with  me.  He 
spoke  against  only  one  part  of  my 
amendment.  That  dealt  with  my  de- 
fense levels.  He  concluded  by  saying 
that  he  did  not  feel  that  we  could  get 
by  on  that  small  amount  of  expendi- 
tures for  national  defense,  that  we 
ought  to  have  a  larger  amount. 

I  respect  his  judgment  on  that,  but  I 
just  ask  that  Senator,  as  well  as  any 
other  Senator,  to  think  in  terms  of 
what  increased  spending  has  done  for 
our  national  defense.  I  am  talking 
about  the  highest  level  of  defense  ex- 
penditures we  have  ever  had.  It  has 
driven  up  costs  dramatically  over  what 
we  have  projected.  In  fact,  if  cost  over- 
runs mean  anything,  even  at  the  10- 
percent  level  that  the  President 
wanted,  we  may  tie  talking  about,  in 
the  next  5  years,  $200  billion  in  cost 
ovemms. 

Second,  it  has  lowered  the  quantities 
of  defense  weapons  than  we  have 
planned  for.  More  money  has  not 
given  us  more  defense. 

Third,  it  has  lowered  our  readiness 
capability.  When  you  look  at  the  re- 
sults of  the  highest  increase  in  defense 
expenditures  we  have  ever  had,  you 
cannot  see  good  results  coming  from 
it.  In  other  words,  more  money  does 
not  mean  more  defense. 

This  is,  of  course,  all  a  result  of  defi- 
ciencies in  our  defense  procurement 
process.  I  think  we  should  flat-line  the 
defense  budget  until  these  structural 
deficiencies  are  corrected;  in  other 
words,  when  we  make  a  decision  to 
spend  more  money  on  defense,  we 
know  we  are  going  to  get  more  de- 
fense. 

With  that  statement,  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  time  in  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU 
time  has  been  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 


The  amendment  (No.  1232)  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  manager  of  the  bill  yield  to  me  for 
a  brief  time? 

Mr.  EKDMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
the  last  amendment  we  shall  deal  with 
tonight;  hence,  there  will  be  no  more 
record  votes  tonight.  It  is  now  almost 
8:15  pjn.  Today,  we  have  consumed  7 
hours  and  about  45  minutes  of  the  50 
hours  under  the  act.  So  far,  altogeth- 
er, we  have  consumed  about  13  hours; 
there  are  about  37  hours  remaining. 
We  did  not  come  even  close  to  the  10 
hours  that  I  hoped  we  would  utilize 
today,  but  I  hope  that  we  are  able  to 
do  a  little  better  than  that  tomorrow. 
There  is  already  an  order  for  the 
Senate  to  convene  at  10  a.m.  tomor- 
row. I  believe  there  are  no  requests  for 
si>ecial  orders. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW AND  FOR  CXDNSIDER- 
ATION  OF  THE  PENDING  BUSI- 
NESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  see  the 
minority  leader  is  here.  I  mentioned 
this  to  him  earlier,  so  I  believe  it  will 
not  be  a  surprise  to  him. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that,  after 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  the  time  re- 
maining, if  any,  between  that  time  and 
10:30  a.m.  be  devoted  to  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  2  minutes  each  and  that,  at 
the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.,  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  resume  consideration  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  27. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row will  be  a  busy  day.  I  expect  once 
again  that  we  shall  nm  until  8:30  or  9 
p.m.  I  had  hoped  to  consume  10  hours 
of  time  today.  We  did  not  quite  get  8 
hours,  but  that  is  still  not  bad.  Tomor- 
row, the  leadership  on  this  side,  at 
least,  is  hopeful  that  we  can  get  at 
least  8  hours  and  maybe  more. 

Once  again.  I  expect  that  we  shall  be 
in  on  Friday,  with  a  similar  objective. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  ready  to  go  off 
this  resolution  at  this  time  and  to  pro- 
vide a  brief  time  for  wrapup  and  for 
other  morning  business,  if  the  minori- 
ty leader  is  prepared. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  am  ready. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  managers  are 
agreeable,  we  shall  leave  the  resolu- 
tion at  this  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  to  extend 
not  beyond  the  hour  of  8:30  pjn.,  in 

which  Senators  may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
number  of  items  that  are  cleared  for 
action  by  unanimous  consent  on  my 
calendar.  I  ask  the  minority  leader  if 
he  is  prepared  to  consider  all  or  any  of 
the  foUowtog  measures:  Calendar 
Order  Nos.  110.  111.  112.  113.  114.  and 
115. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  all  of  the 
calendar  order  numbers  named  by  the 
majority  leader  have  been  cleared  on 
this  side. 

Bfr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

In  view  of  that.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  consideration  of  those  meas- 
ures.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  NURSE  RECOGNITION 
DAY 

The  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  66)  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
designate  May  6.  1983,  as  "National 
Nurse  Recognition  Day"  was  consid- 
ered. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  with  its  pream- 
ble, is  as  follows: 

SJ.  Rxs.  66 

Whereas  nurses  constitute  the  largest 
sinsle  health  care  group  in  the  country;  and 

Whereas  nurses  are  the  ones  who  are 
always  there— providing  care  in  our  Nation's 
boapitalB  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week— and  in  community  clinics, 
schools,  nundns  homes,  Industnr,  physi- 
cian's offtcea.  and  patient's  homer,  and 

Whereas  nurses  play  a  crucial  role  in 
health  education  and  disease  and  injury 
preventlcm:  and 

Whovas  nurainc  support  of  patients  and 
families  is  esMnUal  to  rehabilitation  and 
restoration  of  health;  and 

Whoeas  nursinK  requires  a  high  level  of 
scientific  knowledge,  specialized  skill,  empa- 
thy and  compassion;  and 

Whereas  nuraes  provide  cost-effective, 
quality  and  underutilized  services:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Reaolved  6y  the  SenaU  and  Hoiue  of  Rep- 
menUMveM  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congreu  aaaembled.  That  the  President 
la  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation dwrignating  May  6.  1963,  as  "Na- 


tional Nurse  Recognition  Day",  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  day  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

NATIONAL  RESPIRATORY 
THERAPY  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  67)  to 
designate  the  week  of  September  25, 
1983,  through  October  1,  1983.  as  'Na- 
tional Respiratory  Therapy  Week" 
was  considered  engrossed  for  a  third 
retuling,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  with  its  pream- 
ble, is  as  follows: 

8J.  Rxs.  67 

Whereas  respiratory  therapy  is  recognized 
as  a  highly  technological  and  progressive 
segment  of  the  health  care  delivery  system 
in  the  United  SUtes; 

Whereas  there  are  over  eighty  thousand 
respiratory  therapy  practitioners  in  the 
Nation  who  are  making  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  delivery  of  quality  health 
care; 

Whereas  respiratory  therapy  is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  critical  care  and  general  medi- 
cine; 

Whereas  respiratory  therapists  are  in- 
volved with  therapeutic  and  life-susUining 
cardiopulmonary  care  to  patients  suffering 
from  lung  and  associated  heart  disorders; 
and 

Whereas  in  recent  years  the  field  of  respi- 
ratory therapy  has  expanded  to  include 
postoperative  pulmonary  care,  education, 
research,  pulmonary  testing,  pulmonary  re- 
habilitation, and  neonatal-pediatric  special- 
ties; Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  weelc  of 
September  25,  1983,  through  October  1. 
1983.  is  designated  as  "National  Respiratory 
Therapy  Week"  and  the  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  on  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  week  with  appropriate 
programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

BCr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  ATOMIC  VETERANS' 
DAY 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  68)  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
designate  July  16.  1983.  as  "National 
Atomic  Veterans'  Day."  was  consid- 
ered. 

HATIOMAL  ATOMIC  VRBAirS  DAT 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port Senate  passage  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  68,  a  Joint  resolution  to 


designate  July  16.  1983,  as  "National 
Atomic  Veterans  Day."  This  Joint  reso- 
lution enjoys  the  bipartisan  cosponsor- 
ship  of  34  of  my  distinguished  Senate 
colleagues. 

Beginning  in  1945,  and  continuing 
until  1963,  the  United  States  detonat- 
ed some  235  nuclear  weapons  in  atmos- 
pheric tests  conducted  In  the  Pacific 
and  the  American  Southwest.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  estimated 
that  approximately  250,000  American 
servicemen  and  women  witnessed  and 
participated  in  these  tests,  or  served  in 
the  occupation  forces  in  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki  immediately  following 
World  War  II. 

Nuclear  weapons  testing  was  heavi- 
est during  the  midfifties.  At  many 
tests,  3,000  to  4,000  troops  were  posi- 
tioned near  detonation  sites.  At  other 
tests,  units  were  marched  or  helicop- 
tered to  ground  zero  shortly  after  the 
explosion.  In  some  instances,  volun- 
teer service  personnel  were  placed  in 
open  trenches  as  close  as  2,000  yards 
from  ground  zero,  and,  at  one  test,  six 
volunteers  stood  at  ground  zero  under 
an  airburst  some  20.000  feet  above 
them. 

There  is  no  question  that  many  pa- 
triotic individuals  were  exposed  to  ra- 
diation resulting  from  nuclear  weapon 
detonations.  Having  served  their  coun- 
try, these  veterans  returned  to  civilian 
life  not  realizing  the  potential  gravity 
of  the  consequences  of  exposure.  Now, 
20  and  30  years  later,  we  are  beginning 
to  see  unusually  high  incidence  of 
cancer  and  other  radiation-related  de- 
generative diseases  among  these  veter- 
ans. 

Recognizing  the  patriotism  and  dedi- 
cation demonstrated  by  the  atomic 
veterans,  it  Is  imperative  that  the  UJS. 
Grovemment  make  every  effort  to  re- 
solve the  issues  arising  from  exposure 
of  the  atomic  veterans  to  ionizing  radi- 
ation. Were  we  merely  debating  the 
analytical  question  of  possible  adverse 
health  effects  in  a  purely  academic 
forum,  we  could  perhaps  afford  to 
wait.  But  this  problem  is  not  theoreti- 
cal. Atomic  veterans  are  today  the 
living  embodiment  of  a  technology 
which  may  be  sapping  them  of  their 
vitality  and  longevity,  and  further,  a 
technology  which  may  have  tampered 
with  the  gene  pool  of  future  genera- 
tions. 

The  contribution  of  this  patriotic 
group  of  veterans  has  gone  unrecog- 
nized for  too  long.  If  only  by  virtue  of 
the  unique  sacrifices  made  by  these 
veterans  in  service  of  their  country, 
they  should  have  been  honored  by  a 
special  day  long  ago. 

By  passing  this  proclamation  for  Na- 
tional Atomic  Veterans  Day,  we  will 
not  be  able  to  reverse  the  possible  lU- 
effects  associated  with  exposure  to 
ionizing  radiation  during  atmospheric 
nuclear  testing.  Instead,  this  procla- 
mation will  enable  more  Americans  to 


hear  the  story  of  these  patriotic  men 
and  women  who  fought  the  cold  war 
for  the  seciuity  of  the  coimtry  they 
loved  so  dearly.  A  proclamation  for 
National  Atomic  Veterans  Day  will 
remind  our  atomic  veterans  that  our 
Nation  has  not  forgotten  their  contri- 
bution toward  the  security  and  free- 
dom we  too  easily  take  for  granted. 

Mr.  President,  July  16.  1983.  marks 
the  38th  anniversary  of  "Trinity,"  the 
first  detonation  of  an  atomic  weapon. 
My  colleagues  and  I  therefore  believe 
that  it  is  appropriate  to  have  that  day 
declared  National  Atomic  Veterans 
Day  in  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  resolving  issues  related  to  the  expo- 
sure of  these  veterans  to  ionizing  radi- 
ation. I  urge  unanimous  consent  for  its 
passage.* 

•  Mr.  DcCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor 
of  Senator  Specter's  resolution. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  68,  to  estab- 
lish July  16,  1983  as  "National  Atomic 
Veterans'  Day."  July  16  is  the  38th  an- 
niversary of  the  first  detonation  of  an 
atomic  weapon  and  I  believe  this  reso- 
lution is  an  appropriate  way  in  which 
to  focus  public  attention  on  the  plight 
of  our  veterans  who  were  exposed  to 
ionizing  radiation  during  our  atomic 
testing  program  or  who  were  among 
the  occupation  forces  at  Hiroshima  or 
Nagasaki. 

Many  of  these  veterans  are  now  suf- 
fering from  cancer,  and  other  serious 
or  terminal  illnesses.  Yet,  the  Govern- 
ment has  long  ignored  their  health 
problems.  I  was  pleased  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor of  legislation  enacted  in  the  97th 
Congress,  Public  Law  97-72,  which 
provided  our  atomic  veterans  with 
health  care  eligibility  at  our  Veterans' 
Administration  Medical  Centers.  I  am 
also  pleased  that  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  held  oversight  radi- 
ation hearings  earlier  this  year. 
Through  testimony  of  distinguished 
representatives  from  radiation  re- 
search organizations  and  physicians, 
the  committee  was  able  to  obtain  valu- 
able information  on  the  progress  being 
made  by  science  in  demonstrating  the 
causal  relationship  between  radiation 
exposure  and  specific  diseases.  Al- 
though much  of  the  evidence  current- 
ly available  on  radiation  exposure  is 
inconclusive,  and  the  precise  relation- 
ship between  an  illness  and  radiation 
dosage  is  still  unknown,  medical  sci- 
ence has  established  a  definite  connec- 
tion between  certain  levels  of  radi- 
ation exposure  and  certain  cancers. 

Prom  August  14,  1981  through  De- 
cember 1,  1982,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  reviewed  1,982  cases  relat- 
ing to  radiation  exposure  as  a  result  of 
our  nuclear  weapons  tests.  Among 
those  cases,  793  veterans  were  suffer- 
ing from  varying  diagnoses  of  malig- 
nancies. And.  of  3.224  veterans  in- 
volved in  a  1957  nuclear  test  explosion, 
there  is  an  incidence  of  leukemia 
which  is  nearly   three  times  higher 


than  normal.  Clearly,  evidence  such  as 
this  cannot  be  ignored.  It  is  my  firm 
belief  that  the  Government  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  vigorously  pursue  its  re- 
search efforts  until  this  issue  is  ulti- 
mately resolved. 

Mr.  President,  I  lu^e  all  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  resolution.  Al- 
though it  will  not  resolve  the  health 
problems  of  our  atomic  veterans,  it 
will  reassure  them  that  they  have  not 
been  forgotten  and  that  the  Nation  is 
deeply  indebted  to  them  for  the  sacri- 
fices they  have  made  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  cherished  freedoms.* 

The  Joint  resolution  was  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  a  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

SX  Res.  68 

Whereas  approximately  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  veterans  of  the  United 
States,  while  serving  in  the  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service  during  the  period  begin- 
ning in  1945  and  ending  in  1963,  witnessed 
and  participated  in  at  least  two  hundred 
and  thirty-five  atmospheric  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests  conducted  in  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  the  Southwestern  United  States  or 
served  in  Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki  during  the 
period  of  the  occupation  of  Japan  by  the 
military  forces  of  the  United  States  immedi- 
ately following  World  War  II; 

Whereas  these  Atomic  Veterans  patrioti- 
cally served  their  country  meeting  the  needs 
of  national  defense  during  this  critical 
period  In  history; 

Whereas  the  health  of  many  of  the 
Atomic  Veterans  and  of  many  of  the  natural 
children  of  such  veterans  may  have  Ijeen  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  exposure  of  such 
veterans  to  ionizing  radiation  from  the  deto- 
nation of  atomic  or  nuclear  weapons: 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  the  pa- 
triotism and  dedication  of  the  Atomic  Veter- 
ans and  the  importance  of  resolving  the 
issues  arising  from  the  problems  caused  by 
the  exposure  of  the  Atomic  Veterans  to  ion- 
izing radiation;  and 

Whereas  July  16,  1983.  is  the  atmiversary 
of  "Trinity",  the  first  detonation  of  an 
atomic  weapon,  which  took  place  at  Alamo- 
gordo  Air  Force  Base  in  New  Mexico  on  July 
16.  1945:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  July  16,  1983,  as  "Na- 
tional Atomic  Veterans'  Day"  and  calling 
upon  all  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment agencies  and  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  day  with  appropriate 
programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 

Mr.  BAKI31.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SENIOR  CENTER  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  83)  to 
recognize  Senior  Center  Week  during 
Senior  Citizen  Month  as  proclaimed 


by  the  President  was  considered,  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  with  its  pream- 
ble, is  as  follows: 

S  J.  Rks.  83 

Whereas  local  conununlties  support  over 
eight  thousand  senior  centers  and  there  is 
hardly  a  city  or  town  without  one: 

Whereas  senior  centers  affirm  the  dignity, 
self-worth,  and  independence  of  older  per- 
sons by  facilitating  their  decisions  and 
action,  tapping  their  experiences,  skUls,  and 
knowledge,  and  enabling  their  continued 
contribution  to  the  community; 

Whereas,  as  encouraged  and  supported  by 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  senior  centers 
function  as  service  delivery  focal  points, 
helping  older  persons  to  help  themselves 
and  each  other,  and  offering  service  or 
access  to  community  services  as  needed;  and 

Whereas  the  month  of  May  has  historical- 
ly been  proclaimed  Older  Americans  Month, 
and  communities  across  the  country  are 
giving  special  recognition  to  older  persons 
and  the  role  of  senior  centers  in  serving 
them:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  second 
week  in  May.  beginning  with  Mother's  Day, 
May  8,  1983,  is  designated  as  "Senior  Center 
Week"  and  the  President  is  requested  to  in- 
clude this  designation  of  Senior  Center 
Week  as  part  of  the  proclamation  he  issues 
for  Older  Americans  Month,  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  honor 
older  Americans  and  these  local  organiza- 
tions that  bring  together  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  their  benefit. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SIMON  BOLTVAR 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  14)  in  commemoration  of  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  birth  of  Simon  Boli- 
var, hero  of  the  independence  of  the 
Americas,  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  is  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  14 

Whereas  July  24,  1983.  marks  the  bicen- 
tennial of  the  birth  of  Simon  Bolivar,  hero 
of  the  independence  of  the  Americas; 

Whereas  Simon  Bolivar  offered  his  life  to  ' 
democratic  ideals  and  created  a  legacy  of 
freedom  and  Independence; 

Whereas  Simon  Bolivar,  with  his  actions 
and  p>atriotic  commitment,  forged  the  na- 
tionhood of  Bolivia,  Colombia.  Ecuador, 
Panama,  Peru,  and  Venezuela; 

Whereas,  through  his  political  Initiative. 
Simon  Bolivar  developed  the  Ideal  of  Pan- 
Americanism  based  on  independence,  sover- 
eignty, unity,  and  solidarity,  and  developed 
the  right  of  all  nations  to  live  in  peace:  and 

Whereas  Simon  Bolivar  was  the  architect 
of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  League  and  I»erpet- 
ual  Confederation  at  the  historical  Congress 
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xA  Ptnama  In  1836,  implanting  the  roots  of 
the  oldest  international  system  of  coopera- 
tion among  nations:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  SenaU  (the  Hoiue  of  Rep- 
resentatives   concurring).    That    the    Con- 


(1)  expressing  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes.  extolls  this  U- 
lustrious  figure,  Simon  Bolivar; 

(2)  recognizes  July  24.  1983.  through  July 
23,  1984,  as  the  bicentennial  year  of  the 
birth  of  Simon  Bolivar,  hero  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Americas; 

(3)  calls  upon  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  commemorating  the  ideals 
and  example  of  Simon  Bolivar; 

(4)  declares  Its  intention  to  send  a  con- 
gressional delegation  to  Venezuela  in  July 
1983  to  represent  the  United  SUtes  in  the 
official  ceremonies  of  observance  of  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  birth  of  Simon  Bolivar, 
and 

(5)  calls  upon  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
acting  through  the  Congressional  Research 
Service,  to  conduct  a  study  on  the  impact  of 
Simon  Bolivar  on  the  United  States. 

Sk.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


among  the  American  people  of  hazards  asso- 
ciated with  consumer  product  use,  together 
with  means  by  which  those  hazards  may  be 
lessened,  the  weeii  of  May  8.  1983.  through 
May  14.  1983.  be  designated  as  "National 
Product  Safety  Week"  in  commemoration  of 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  United  States 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission,  and 
that  the  President  be  requested  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  American 
people  to  observe  the  week  with  appropriate 
programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 

Sk.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  di- 
rected to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


josa,  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S.  district  Judge 
for  the  southern  district  of  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  is  considered  and  con- 
firmed.      

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  PRODUCT  SAFETY 
WEEK 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  106)  to  com- 
memorate the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
United  States  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  by  designating  the 
week  of  May  8,  1983.  through  May  14. 
1983,  as  "National  Product  Safety 
Week." 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  is 
as  follows: 

S.  Res.  106 

Whereas  there  were  approximately  thirty- 
four  million  one  himdred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand accidental  Injuries  and  twenty-seven 
thousand  five  hundred  deaths  associated 
with  consumer  products  in  the  United 
States  last  yean 

Whereas  accidental  injuries  and  deaths  as- 
sociated with  consumer  products,  although 
reduced  in  recent  years,  continue  to  occiu'  in 
the  United  SUtes; 

Whereas  the  effort  to  prevent  accidents 
associated  with  consumer  products  is  a 
shared  responsibility  of  industry,  consum- 
ers, and  govenunent; 

Whereas  heightened  awareness  of  acci- 
dent prevention  programs  provides  greater 
opportunities  for  communities,  consimier 
groups,  trade  associations,  and  government 
to  continue  reducing  these  consumer  prod- 
uct accidents;  and 

Whereas  the  week  of  May  8,  1983.  is  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  United  SUtes  Con- 
sumer Product  Safety  Commission  which 
has  been  a  leader  in  protecting  the  public 
against  unreasonable  risks  of  Injury  associ- 
ated with  consumer  products:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  in  order  to  heighten  awareness 


EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
certain  items  on  today's  Executive  Cal- 
endar which  have  been  cleared  for 
action  by  unanimous  consent  on  this 
side,  and  once  again  I  inquire  of  the 
minority  leader  if  he  is  in  a  position  to 
consider  those  items  beginning  on 
page  3  under  New  Reports  on  the  Ju- 
diciary through  page  4,  which  is  the 
end  of  today's  Executive  Calendar. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  this  side  of  the  aisle  is  pre- 
pared to  proceed  on  all  nominations 
on  the  calendar  with  the  exception  of 
Calendar  Order  No.  128  and  Calendar 
Order  No.  130. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  go  into  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  nominations  as 
follows:  Calendar  Order  No.  126  under 
the  judiciary,  127  under  the  judiciary, 
and  129  under  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  also  in  respect  to  consider- 
ation of  the  removal  of  an  injunction 
of  secrecy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JUDICIARY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Joel  M.  Flaum.  of 
Illinois,  to  be  U.S.  circuit  judge  for  the 
seventh  circuit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  is  considered  and  con- 
firmed.     

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Ricardo  H.  Hino- 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Rudolph  W.  Giu- 
liani, of  New  Yoi*.  to  be  U.S.  attorney 
for  the  southern  district  of  New  York 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  is  considered  and  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  these  nomi- 
nations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY  -  INTERNA-nONAL 
COFFEE  AGREEMENT,  1983 
(TREATY  DOCUMENT  98-2) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  other  executive  session  item.  I  will 
state  it  now  for  the  consideration  of 
the  minority  leader  and  other  Sena- 
tors. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
junction of  secrecy  be  removed  from 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement, 
1983,  Treaty  Dociunent  98-2,  transmit- 
ted to  the  Senate  today  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  ask 
that  the  treaty  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  the  first  time;  that  it 
be  referred,  with  accompanying 
papers,  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 
and  that  the  President's  message  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  transmitting  herewith,  for  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
ratification,  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  1983.  This  Agreement 
would  enter  into  force  October  1,  1983, 
for  a  ijeriod  of  six  years.  I  am  the  fifth 
President  since  1962  to  seek  favorable 
Senate  consideration  of  a  new  or  ex- 
tended   International    Coffee    Agree- 


ment. The  1983  Agreement  is  similar 
In  many  respects  to  those  of  1962, 1968 
and  1976,  but  it  contains  several  im- 
provements of  importance  to  the 
United  States.  I  strongly  urge  that  the 
Senate  give  advice  and  consent  to  rati- 
fication of  this  Agreement,  thus  sig- 
naling that  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
which  has  characterized  the  interna- 
tional coffee  community  these  past  20 
years  will  be  continued  and  strength- 
ened. 

Coffee  is  vitally  important  to  a  large 
number  of  friendly,  developing  coun- 
tries In  Latin  America.  Africa  and 
Asia.  In  terms  of  value,  it  is  the  most 
important  agricultural  commodity  ex- 
ported by  developing  countries.  In 
1981.  coffee  exports  by  these  nations 
amounted  to  $8  billion.  Eighteen  coun- 
tries obtained  more  than  20  percent  of 
their  total  export  earnings  from 
coffee.  Altogether  71  coimtries  partici- 
pated in  the  negotiation  of  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  1983  and 
are  expected  to  join  it.  In  1982  the 
United  States  imported  $2.7  billion 
worth  of  coffee,  30  percent  of  the 
amount  traded  internationally. 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement 
1983  represents  the  latest  development 
in  twenty  years  of  United  States  lead- 
ership in  international  coffee  coopera- 
tion. The  impetus  for  the  first  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  in  1962 
came  from  the  United  States  and 
Brazil  We  participated  actively  in  the 
negotiation  and  implementation  of 
subsequent  agreements  in  1968  and 
1976.  The  1976  Agreement,  successful- 
ly negotiated  in  a  difficult  period  im- 
mediately   following    the    disastrous 

1975  frost  in  Brazil,  has  been  generally 
successful  in  keeping  coffee  prices 
within  the  agreed  range  once  quotas 
came  into  effect  in  late  1980. 

The  basic  framework  of  the  1983 
Agreement  is  similar  to  that  of  the 

1976  Agreement: 

—Its  objective  is  to  stabilize  the 
price  of  coffee  within  a  range  that 
is  acceptable  to  both  consumers 
and  producers. 

—Its  principal  economic  provision  Is 
a  system  of  country  export  quotas 
which  are  decreased  when  prices 
are  declining  and  increased  when 
prices  are  rising  in  order  to  seek  to 
keep  the  price  of  coffee  within  the 
agreed  range.  In  periods  of  excep- 
tionally high  prices  quotas  are  sus- 
pended altogether  in  order  to  en- 
courage maximum  exports.  The 
quota  system  is  enforced  by  the 
importing  members. 

—It  promotes  the  maintenance  of 
adequate  coffee  stock  levels  by 
mining  each  producing  country's 
export  quota  partially  dependent 
on  its  level  of  stocks.  These  stocks 
can  be  released  in  a  period  of  high 
prices  to  put  immediate  downward 
pressure  on  the  market. 


In  the  1983  Agreement,  however,  the 
United  States  sought   and   achieved 
several  Improvements: 
—An  enhanced  role  for  importing 
countries  in  the  determination  of 
individual  country  export  quotas. 
—More  effective  provisions  regard- 
ing   the    declaration    of    export 
shortfalls   to   assure   that  export 
quotas  remain  realistic. 
—Language  clarifying  the  obligation 
of     producers     to     refrain     from 
market  activities  outside  the  scope 
of  the  Agreement. 
International     Coffee     Agreements 
have  aimed  at  balancing  the  economic 
interests  of  producers  and  consumers, 
and  each  has  been  an  improvement 
over  the  predecessor  in  this  regard. 
Like   the   previous   Agreements,   the 
1983  Agreement  is  intended  to  stabi- 
lize coffee  prices  for  short-run  periods 
along  long-term  market  trends.  The 
Agreement    itself   contains   no    fixed 
price  objective:  rather,  each  year  the 
members  of  the  Agreement  will  estab- 
lish a  price  range  based  on  current 
production  and  consumption  trends, 
inventory   levels,    and   other   factors 
that  influence  the  market. 

I  believe  that  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  1983  represents  an 
important  element  in  the  continuation 
of  the  cooperation  between  coffee-pro- 
ducing and  consuming  coimtries.  It 
provides  the  framework  and  the  flexi- 
bility for  the  United  States  to  contin- 
ue the  special  relationship  we  have 
fostered  with  the  coffee  countries 
since  1962. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
this  Agreement  and  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification.  The  United  States 
Trade  Representative  will  separately 
submit  proposed  legislation  to  imple- 
ment the  Agreement  through  Septem- 
ber 30, 1989. 

ROHALD  REAGAH  . 

The  WHriE  House,  May  4.  1983. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:28  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  1011.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  income  capital  certificates. 

KHHOLLED  BILL  SIGHKD 

At  12:14  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory  ahnoimced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  bill: 


a  lOlL  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  provide  for  the  iau- 
ance  of  income  capital  certlf  icatea. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  THUKMOirD). 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today.  May  4.  1983.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  the  following  enroUed  bill: 

8.  1011.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  provide  for  the  issu- . 
ance  of  income  capital  certificates. 

EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 
The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: 

EC-979.  A  communication  from  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  trans- 
mitting, puruant  to  law,  a  list  of  General 
Accounting  Office  reports  for  the  month  of 
March  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-980.  A  commimication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-981.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Indian  and  Alaslui  Native  housing  and  com- 
munity development  programs;  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EiC-982.  A  communication  tTom  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  of  Corrections 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  seventh 
annual  report  of  the  Institute;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EX^-983.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  repeal  section  5<b)  of  the  Subversive  Ac- 
tivities Control  Act  of  1950,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-984.  A  communication  from  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Develop- 
ment Corporation  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  1982  report  on  activities  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-985.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  System  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  activities  of  the  Federal 
Open  Market  Committee  during  1982  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act;  to  the 
C::ommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-986.  A  communication  from  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Vocational  and  Adult  Edu- 
cation of  the  Department  of  Education 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Community  Education  Advi- 
sory Council  for  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-987.  A  commimication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuuit  to 
law.  a  report  on  the  allocation  of  work  years 
for  fiscal  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  LalMr 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-988.  A  communication  from  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Board 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Board's 
aimual  report  for  fiscal  year  1981:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
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EC-8M.  A  communication  from  the  chair- 
man c^  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  the  Nation's  river 
and  flood  forecasting  and  warning  service: 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Transportation. 

liC-990.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  wT»tiii»i  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  nattftn^l  climate  program  for  fiscal  year 
IMl;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

ISC-Wl.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a 
meeting  related  to  the  international  energy 
program:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

BC-M3.  A  communication  from  the  Feder- 
al Inspector  of  the  Alaska  Natural  Oas 
Transportation  System  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  quarterly  report  summarizing 
the  significant  project  developments  occur- 
ring from  January  through  March  1983  on 
the  Alaslu  Natural  Oas  Transportation 
System:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-M3.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  SoU 
Conservation  Service  plan  for  the  Bnindage 
Watershed.  Idaho;  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Worlcs. 

EC-9M.  A  commimication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Department's 
report  on  State  medicaid  program  compli- 
ance with  section  1903(g)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-99S.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Staff  Director  of  the  U^.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  calendar  year  1983  report  of  the 
Commission's  compliance  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  Sunshine  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-996.  A  communication  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  BCanpower  Planning  and  Analysis  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  fiscal  year  1982  actuar- 
ial report  on  the  military  retirement  system: 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-997.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  transmitting 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedures  wtiich  have  been  adopted  by 
the  Suprane  Court:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-998.  A  communication  from  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  transmitting 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedures  which  have  been  adopted  by  the 
Supreme  Court:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

EC-999.  A  communication  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Age  Discrimination  Act 
of  1975  during  fiscal  year  1982:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-1000.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  document  concerning  final  funding 
priorities  for  researeh  and  training  centers 
for  the  National  Institute  of  Handicapped 
Research  and  fiscal  year  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-IOOl.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Commission  on 
libraries  and  Information  Science  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Commission's 
fiscal  year  1982  report:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


RE3*ORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  549.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  11.  United 
States  Code,  to  improve  the  protections  for 
shopping  centers  and  their  tenants  imder 
the  Bankruptcy  Code  (Rept.  No.  98-70). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, without  amendment  and  with  a  pream- 
ble: 

SJ'.  Res.  69.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  cooperative  effort 
between  the  U.S.  Government  and  the  U.S. 
Soccer  Federation  in  bringing  the  World 
Cup  to  the  United  States  in  1986. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  lit.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

Theodore  J.  Garrish,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

(The  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  it  be  confirmed,  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to 
respond  to  requests  to  appear  and  tes- 
tify before  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

John  Lathrop  Ryan,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a 
Governor  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  Deceml>er  8, 
1989. 

Maria  Lucia  Johnson,  of  Alaska,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  for  the  term  of  7  years  expiring 
March  1, 1990. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLB  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 
S.  1198.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  to 
authorize  RFE/RL.  Incorporated  to  retain 
the  gains  resulting  from  the  fluctuations  in 
foreign  currency  rates;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  1199.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Evelyn 
R.  Millare;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  TRIBLE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
East): 
S.    1200.   A   bill   entitled   the   "National 
Right  to  Work  Bill";  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Htwian  Resources. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hakt): 
S.  1201.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  protect  semiconduc- 
tor chips  and  masks  against  unauthorized 
duplication,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  WEICKER  (by  request): 

S.  1309.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  to  totally  remove  agricultural  en- 
terprises from  eligibility  for  assistance 
tmder  the  SmaU  Business  Administration's 
disaster  and  business  loan  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

S.  1203.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act  to  permit  the  SmaU  Business  Ad- 
ministration to  cooperate  with  profitmaking 
as  weU  as  nonprofitmakUng  organizations  in 
providing  management  assistance  to  smaU 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  SmaU  Busi- 
ness. 

Bv  Mr  HAR'P: 

S.  1204.  A  bUl  to  provide  lower  utUity 
rates  for  subslstance  amounts  of  natural  gas 
and  electricity  supplied  to  elderly  and  low- 
income  residential  consimiers;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  LEVIN: 

S.  1205.  A  blU  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act;  to  the  Committee  on  SmaU  Busi- 
ness. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself,  Mr.  B4at- 
suKAGA,  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Pkll,  Mr. 
iRotme,  and  Mr.  Andrews): 

S.  1206.  A  bUl  to  amend  titles  II  and  XVI 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  make  it  clear 
that  administrative  law  judges  engaged  in 
reviewing  disability  cases  under  the  OASDI 
and  SSI  programs  may  not  be  rated  or  eval- 
uated on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  such 
cases  which  they  decide  in  favor  of  or 
against  the  claimant:  to  the  Committee  on 
finance. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 

S.  1207.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Freddie  P. 
Marasigan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary.   

By  Mr.  HELMS  (by  request): 

S.  1208.  A  bUl  to  improve  the  cost  of  and 
improve  the  food  stamp  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

S.  1209.  A  bUl  to  simplify  the  administra- 
tion, contain  escalating  costs  and  create 
greater  flexlbUity  in  the  operation  of  pro- 
grams under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 

Forestry.  

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  BCr. 
Sasskr): 

S.  1210.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the  elec- 
tion to  use  the  alternate  valuation  date  for 
purxKtses  of  the  estate  tax  may  not  be  made 
under  certain  circumstances  and  to  permit 
an  election  to  be  made  on  a  return  that  is 
filed  late;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  ROLLINGS: 

S.  1211.  A  bUl  to  repeal  certain  restrictions 
on  natural  gas  and  petroleum  use  and  pric- 
ing in  new  or  existing  power  plants  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  emissions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  ElAST  (for  himself,  Mr.  Helms, 
Mr.  STEinfis,  Mr.  Hetlin,  Mr.  Nuini, 
Mr.  Sfsctkr.  and  Mr.  Stevens): 

S.J.  Res.  93.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  September  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Serving  Month";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself  and  Bir. 

Jacksoh): 
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S.  Res.  130.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
should  award  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom  to  Barney  Cluk.,  to  be  presented 
to  his  family  In  his  memory;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 
S.  1198.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Board 
for  International  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1973  to  authorize  RPE/RL,  Inc.  to 
retain  the  gains  resulting  from  the 
fluctuations  in  foreign  currency  rates; 
to  the  Committee  on  Poreign  Rela- 
tions. 

AMOrDIITG  BOAXD  POH  nfTEMIATIOHAL 
BaOAOCASmG  ACT  OF  1973 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  biU  to  amend  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1973. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested 
by  BIB  and  I  am  introducing  the  pro- 
posed legislation  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  specific  bill  to  which  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  public  may 
direct  their  attention  and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Poreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rnx>RS  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  sectional  analy- 
sis of  the  bill  and  the  letter  from  the 
E]xecutive  Director  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  dated  April  20, 
1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

S.  1198 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

PORXIGlf  CURHXNCY  GAINS 

Sec.  2.  Section  8(b)  of  the  Board  for 
International  Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  (22 
U.S.C.  2877Ka)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows— 

"(b)  Any  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (aXl)  of  this  section  which, 
because  of  upward  fluctuations  in  foreign 
currency  exchange  rates.  Is  in  excess  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  maintain  the  budgeted 
level  of  operation  for  RFE/RL,  Incorporat- 
ed may,  beginning  in  the  fiscal  year  1983,  be 
merged  with  and  made  avaUable  for  the 
same  time  period  and  same  purposes  as 
amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to  section 
8(aX2)  of  this  Act." 

Sectional  Analysis 
Sic.  3.  This  paragraph  authorizes  Radio 
Free  Europe/Radio  Liberty,  Incorporated  to 
retain  in  its  C^urrency  Devaluation  Fund  i^ 
proprlated  funds  which,  because  of  upward 
fluctuations  in  foreign  currency  exchange 
rates,  are  in  excess  of  the  amount  necessary 
to  maintain  its  budgeted  level  of  operation, 
in  order  that  such  excess  funds  might 
remain  available  untU  expended  expressly 


to  offset  adverse  fluctuations  in  foreign  cur- 
rency exchange  rates  in  any  fiscal  year.  The 
Currency  Devaluation  Fund  would  then  be 
administered  in  a  way  similar  to  that  used 
by  the  Department  of  State  for  its  Buying 
Power  Maintenance  Fund. 

BOAXS  POK  iNTBtHATIONAL 

Bboaocastino, 
Washington.  D.C,  AprU  20. 1983. 
Hon.  OiOKGK  Bush, 

President  of  the  Senate.  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Deak  Mb.  PixBioorr.  There  is  transmitted 
herewith  an  addition  to  proposed  legislation 
originally  transmitted  to  you  on  February 
35  to  amend  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting  Act  of  1973  and  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Board  to  carry  out  its 
responsibiUties  as  specified  in  that  Act. 

The  proposed  legislation  provides  for  the 
merger  with  amounts  appropriated  under 
Section  8(aX2)  of  the  Act  of  any  amount  ap- 
propriated under  this  section  wtilch.  be- 
cause of  upward  fluctuations  in  foreign  cur- 
rency exchange  rates,  is  in  excess  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  maintain  the  budgeted 
level  of  operation  for  RFE/RL.  Incorporat- 
ed. 

A  sectional  analysis  explaining  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  enclosed. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  the  Board  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  presentation  of  this  proposal 
to  the  Congress  and  that  Its  enactment 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President. 

Respectfully, 

Walter  R.  Roberts, 
Executive  Director. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hart): 
S.  1201.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  protect 
semiconductor  chips  and  masks 
against  unauthorized  duplication,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

SEiaCONDDCTOR  CHIP  PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1983,. 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  spoken  many  times  in  this  Cham- 
ber and  elsewhere  about  the  need  to 
bring  our  laws  into  step  with  modem 
technology.  If  new  technologies  are  to 
thrive  in  this  Nation,  we  must  provide 
them  with  the  protections  they  need 
to  prosper.  So,  with  that  in  mind,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  and 
I  are  introducing  the  Semiconductor 
Chip  Protection  Act  of  1983,  which 
will  provide  the  semiconductor  chip  in- 
dustry with  copyright  protection 
against  "chip  piracy." 

The  semiconductor  chip  is  the  direct 
descendant  of  the  giant  computers  of 
the  1940's.  A  Neanderthal  like  the  30- 
ton  ENIAC  was  an  enormous  maze  of 
flashing  lights  and  vacuum  tubes— it 
occupied  the  area  of  a  small  house. 
The  newest  breed  of  computer  is  typi- 
cally a  quarter-inch  square  of  silicon 
wafer  no  bigger  than  a  baby's  finger- 
nail. Yet,  a  chip  can  hold  100  times 
more  electronic  components  than 
ENIAC— himdreds  of  thousands  of 
components  in  all.  And  it  works  harder 
and  faster  with  fewer  breakdowns  and 
less  energy  consumption  than  its  an- 
cestor, at  a  fraction  of  the  cost. 


When  we  marvel  at  the  wonders  of 
modem  technology,  it  is  usually  the 
work  of  the  chip  we  are  admiring.  The 
microprocessor,  the  "computer  on  a 
chip,"  has  made  many  of  our  modem 
day  conveniences  possible.  The  chip  is 
in  the  home,  making  dinner  in  the 
microwave  oven,  setting  the  thermo- 
stat and  tuning  the  radio;  it  is  in  the 
supermarket,  adding  up  our  purchases; 
it  is  in  the  car,  controlling  fuel  con- 
sumption; it  is  in  the  hospital,  helping 
doctors  diagnose  disease;  it  is  in  the 
schools,  instructing  our  children;  and 
it  is  in  the  office,  doing  the  typing,  the 
recordkeeping,  and  almost  everything 
else.  And,  the  microprocessor  is  the 
brain  of  the  consiuner  product  that 
may  revolutionize  the  way  we  live 
today— the  personal  computer. 

Chip  designs  are  constantly  being 
upgraded  and  refined.  Every  year  engi- 
neers double  the  number  of  compo- 
nents they  can  fit  on  a  chip— at 
present,  they  can  accommodate  more 
than  450,000.  By  1990,  they  hope  to 
squeeze  10  million  transistors  onto  a 
single  chip.  As  chips  increase  in  com- 
plexity, we  will  find  more  and  more 
ways  to  use  them— some  already  in  the 
experimental  stage,  and  others  as  yet 
unimagined. 

The  chip  will  help  translate  into  re- 
ality the  science  fiction  dream  of  au- 
tonomous and  semi-intelligent  robots. 
Naval  scientists  hope  that  such  robots 
wiU  soon  pilot  ships,  conduct  rescue 
missions  and  retrieve  valuable  infor- 
mation from  sunken  vessels.  Already, 
robots  have  been  developed  that  can 
see,  feel,  and  make  simple  deductions. 
A  complex  chip  with  a  million  transis- 
tors might  help  medical  technologists 
perfect  experimental  devices  which 
will  help  the  blind  see  and  the  deaf 
hear.  Computers  will  become  increas- 
ingly "reasonable"  and  will  operate 
more  and  more  like  the  human  mincL 
When  personal  computers  are  able  to 
imderstand  and  respond  to  the  human 
voice,  they  will  be  truly  "user  friend- 
ly." 

But  our  progress  toward  these  tech- 
nological wonders  may  be  delayed  or 
frustrated  if  something  is  not  done  to 
protect  the  products  of  innovative 
chip  designers  from  piracy  and  theft. 

High  tech  firms  spend  huge  amounts 
of  time  and  money  on  producing  semi- 
conductor chips.  Engineers  design  in- 
tricate layouts  of  circuitry  analogous 
to  the  architect's  blueprint.  Like  the 
architect,  the  chip  designer  must  find 
the  most  elegant  solution  to  a  speci- 
fied set  of  needs  and  problems.  Con- 
centrating hundreds  of  thousands  of 
transistors  into  such  a  tiny  space  is  in 
itself  no  easy  task;  the  real  challenge 
is  in  finding  ways  to  maximize  and  di- 
versify the  electronic  possibilities  of 
the  transistors. 

Chip  production  is  a  fine  and  costly 
art.  The  design  for  the  tiny  chip  is 
first  laid  out  in  a  plan  many  feet 
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square:  then,  small  photognphic 
"masks"  are  prepared,  from  which  the 
Image  is  transferred  onto  a  silicon 
wafer,  usually  by  a  process  similar  to 
silk  screening.  Several  layers  like  these 
are  built  up.  and  the  chip  is  bom.  The 
entire  prooedtire— from  conception  to 
completion  of  the  chip— can  take  the 
Innovating  firm  years,  consuming  mil- 
lloos  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  hours 
of  the  engineers'  and  technicians' 
time. 

Tet.  these  innovators  are  being 
ripped  off  by  onshore  and  offshore 
"chip  pirates."  who.  for  less  than 
$50,000.  can  now  legally  appropriate 
and  use  these  chip  designs  as  their 
own.  All  they  need  do  is  buy  a  comput- 
er or  other  device  on  the  open  market, 
remove  its  cliips,  scrape  off  the  protec- 
tive plastic  coating,  photograph  the 
circuitry,  enlarge  these  photographs 
and  study  the  designs  in  order  to 
produce  their  own  masks  and  thus 
their  own  chips.  Then,  the  pirate  firm 
can  flood  the  market  with  cheap  prod- 
ucts. They  can  sell  their  products 
cheaply  because  they  make  them 
cheaply— after  aU,  the  innovating  firm 
already  paid  the  R&D  costs.  The  high 
tech  pirate,  like  any  other,  catches  a 
free  ride  on  the  creativity,  financial  in- 
vestment, and  hard  work  of  others. 

That  is  why  we  are  introducing  this 
bill  to  give  copyright  protection  to 
computer  chip  designs.  Current  law 
gives  only  very  limited  protection  to 
semiconductor  chips.  Patent  law  can 
protect  the  basic  electronic  circuitry 
used  in  the  chip,  but  not  its  carefully 
developed  design.  By  giving  chip  engi- 
neers and  manufacturers  copyright 
protection  for  a  10-year  period,  this 
bill  will  protect  their  R4eD  invest- 
ment. It  wiU  also  protect  Innocent  pur- 
chasers of  pirated  chips,  by  including  a 
compulsory  licensing  provision  allow- 
ing them  to  use  that  chip  after  paying 
a  royalty  to  the  iimovating  firm,  thus 
eliminating  any  liability  for  innocent 
infringement. 

Chip  piracy  reduces  the  incentive  for 
our  Innovative  semiconductor  industry 
to  invest  in  the  development  of  new 
chips.  S(Hne  may  view  my  legislative 
response  to  the  problem  as  protection- 
ist, but  I  do  not  believe  it  is.  I  do  not 
advocate  protecting  an  industry  col- 
lapsing imder  the  weight  of  its  own  in- 
efficiency, but  I  do  believe  that  cre- 
ative scientists  and  engineers  must  be 
protected  from  theft  and  exploitation. 
I  advocate  protections  that  will  "pro- 
mote the  Progress  of  Science  and 
Useful  Arts":  the  very  "protectionism" 
that  is  incorporated  in  our  Constitu- 
tion, and  on  which  all  our  copyright 
and  patent  laws  are  based. 

The  ingenuity  of  an  age  that  has 
produced  a  tool  as  remarkable  as  the 
computer  chip  should  be  able  to  devise 
laws  adequate  to  protect  it.  As  Thomas 
Jefferson  so  wisely  observed  in  our  Na- 
tion's infancy: 


*  *  *  (L)aw8  and  institutions  must  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  progreas  of  the  human 
mind  •  •  •  As  new  diacoverles  are  made  •  •  • 
institutions  must  advance  also,  and  keep 
pace  with  the  times. 

Mr.  President,  Congressman  Ed- 
wards and  Congressman  Mihxta  have 
sponsored  HJl.  1028,  legislation  simi- 
lar to  the  bill  we  are  introducing 
today.  On  February  24.  1983,  Con- 
gressman ElDWARDS  put  an  excellent 
legal  analysis  of  the  bill  into  the 
RacoBO.  at  page  2904. 1  commend  it  to 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.1201 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Semiconductor 
Chip  Protection  Act  of  1983". 

DsmnnoNS  • 

Sec.  2.  Section  101  of  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowinr- 

"A  'semiconductor  chip  product'  is  the 
final  or  intermediate  form  of  a  product— 

"(1)  having  two  or  more  layers  of  metallic, 
insulating,  or  semiconductor  material,  de- 
posited on  or  etched  away  from  a  piece  of 
semiconductor  material  in  accordance  with 
a  predetermined  pattern: 

'(2)  intended  to  perform  electronic  cir- 
cuitry functions;  and 

"(3)  that  is  a  writing  or  a  discovery,  or  the 
manufacture,  use.  or  distribution  of  which  is 
in  or  affects  commerce. 

"A  'mask  work'  is  a  series  of  related 
images— 

"(1)  having  the  predetermined,  three-di- 
mensional pattern  of  metallic.  Insulating,  or 
semiconductor  material  present  or  removed 
from  the  layers  of  a  semiconductor  chip 
product;  and 

"(2)  in  which  series  the  relation  of  the 
Images  to  one  another  is  that  each  image 
has  the  pattern  of  the  surface  of  one  form 
of  the  semiconductor  chip  product. 

"A  'mask'  Is  a  substantially  two-dimen- 
sional, partially  transparent  and  partially 
opaque  sheet.  A  mask  embodies  a  mask 
work  if  the  pattern  of  transparent  and 
opaque  portions  of  the  mask  is  substantially 
similar  to  the  pattern  of  one  of  the  images 
of  the  mask  work.  Masks  and  mask  works 
shall  not  be  deemed  pictorial,  graphic,  or 
sculptural  works.  The  copyright  in  a  mask 
or  mask  work  shall  not  extend  to  any  other 
work  of  authorship  embodied  therein. 

"As  used  in  sections  109(a).  401.  405,  406, 
501(A),  503.  506.  509.  and  602  of  this  title, 
'copy'  includes  a  semiconductor  chip  prod- 
uct that  is  subject  to  the  exclusive  rights  de- 
scribed in  section  106.". 

SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  <X)PTIUGHT 

Sec.  3.  Section  102(a)  of  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(b)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(6)  mask  worlu;";  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (6)  and 
(7)  as  paragraphs  (7)  and  (8).  respectively. 


KXCLVSIVI  UOHTS 

Sk.  4.  Section  106  of  tiUe  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  Inserting  ";  and"  in  lieu 
thereof;  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(6)  in  the  case  of  mask  works— 
"(A)  to  embody  the  mask  work  in  a  mask: 
"(B>  to  distribute  a  mask  embodying  the 
mask  work; 

"(C)  to  use  a  mask  embodying  the  mask 
work  to  make  a  semiconductor  chip  product; 
"(D)  in  the  manufacture  of  a  semiconduc- 
tor chip  product,  substantially  to  reproduce, 
by  optical,  electronic,  or  other  means. 
Images  of  the  mask  work  on  material  in- 
tended to  be  part  of  the  semiconductor  chip 
product:  and 

"(E)  to  distribute  or  use  a  semiconductor 
chip  product  made  as  described  in  subpara- 
graph (C)  or  (D)  of  this  paragraph.". 

UMTTATIOR  OH  EXCLUSIVE  RIGHTS  AS  TO  MASKS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  the  following: 

"8119.  Scope  of  excliulvc  rigliU:  Compubmry  li- 

eenting  with  rcapect  to  iiiaak  worka 

"(a)  In  the  case  of  mask  works,  the  exclu- 
sive rights  provided  by  section  106  are  sub- 
ject to  compulsory  licensing  under  the  con- 
ditions specified  by  this  section. 

"(b)  The  owner  of  a  copyright  on  a  mask 
work  shall  be  required  to  grant  a  compulso- 
ry license  under  the  copyright,  to  any  appli- 
cant therefor,  subject  to  all  of  the  following 
terms  and  conditions,  and  all  of  the  follow- 
ing circumstances: 

"(1)  The  applicant  has  purchased  a  semi- 
conductor chip  product  made  or  distributed 
In  violation  of  the  owner's  exclusive  rights 
under  section  106. 

"(2)  When  the  applicant  first  purchased 
such  semiconductor  chip  product  (herein- 
after in  this  section  referred  to  as  the  'in- 
fringing product'),  the  applicant  did  not 
have  actual  knowledge  that  or  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  Infringing  prod- 
uct was  an  infringing  product  (hereinafter 
in  this  section  referred  to  as  having  notice 
of  infringement"). 

"(3)  The  applicant,  before  having  notice 
of  infringement,  committed  substantial 
funds  to  the  use  of  the  infringing  product; 
the  applicant  would  suffer  substantial  out- 
of-pocket  losses  (other  than  the  difference 
In  price  between  the  infringing  product  and 
a  noninfringing  product)  If  denied  the  use 
of  the  Infringing  product;  and  it  would  be 
inequitable  in  the  circumstances  not  to 
permit  the  applicant  to  continue  the  use  or 
proposed  use  of  the  Infringing  product. 

"(4)  The  applicant  offers,  subject  to  the 
applicant's  rights,  if  any,  under  section  501 
(e)  of  this  title,  to  pay  the  copyright  owner 
a  reasonable  royalty  for  Infringing  products. 

"(5)  The  royalty  shall  be  for  each  unit  of 
the  infringing  product  distributed  or  used 
by  the  applicant  after  having  notice  of  In- 
fringement. 

"(6)  The  license  shall  be  one  to  make  and 
have  made  (but  only  If  the  copyright  owner 
and  the  owner's  licensees,  if  any.  are  unable 
to  supply  the  applicant  at  a  reasonable 
price),  use.  and  distribute  the  infringing 
product,  for  substantially  the  same  purposes 
that  gave  rise  to  the  applicant's  right  to  a 
compulsory  license,  throughout  the  United 
SUtes,  for  the  life  of  the  copyright,  revoca- 
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ble  only  for  failure  to  make  timely  i>ay- 
menta  of  royalties.". 

(b)  The  chapter  analysis  for  chapter  1  of 
title  17  ia  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  f  oUowinr 

"119.  Scope  of  excluaive  rights:  oompulaorr 
Ueeiuinc  with  respect  to  maak  works.". 

DXTRATION  or  (X>mtIGRT 

Sk.  6.  Section  302  of  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  Masks.— Copyright  in  mask  works  en- 
dures for  a  term  of  ten  years  from  the  first 
authorized— 

"(1)  distribution; 

"(2)  use  in  a  commercial  product;  or 

"(3)  manufacture  in  commercial  quantities 
of  semiconductor  chip  products  made  as  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (C)  or  (D>  of  para- 
graph (6)  of  section  106.". 

INNOCENT  INFRINCKHKIIT 

Sec.  7.  Section  501  of  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  chapter,  a  purchaser  of  a  semicon- 
ductor chip  product  who  purchased  it  in 
good  faith,  without  having  notice  of  in- 
fringement (as  that  term  Is  used  in  section 
119  of  this  title),  shall  not  be  liable  as  an  in- 
fringer or  otherwise  be  liable  or  subject  to 
remedies  under  this  chapter  with  respect  to 
the  use  or  distribution  of  units  of  such  semi- 
conductor chip  product  that  occurred  before 
such  purchaser  had  notice  of  Infringe- 
ment.". 

IMPOUNDING  AND  SEIZURE 

Sec.  8.  Sections  503(a),  503(b),  and  509(a) 
of  title  17  of  the  United  States  Code  are 
each  amended  by  inserting  "masks,"  after 
"film  negatives,"  each  place  it  appears. 
ErrscnvEDATE 

Sec.  9.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act,  but  shall  not 
apply  to— 

(1)  semiconductor  chip  products  manufac- 
tured In  the  United  States  or  imported  into 
the  United  States  before  the  effective  date; 

(2)  masks  made  in  the  United  States  or 
Imported  into  the  United  States  l>efore  the 
effective  date;  or 

(3)  semiconductor  chip  products  manufac- 
tured in  the  United  States  by  means  of 
maslcs  described  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion.« 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  join- 
ing Senator  Mathias  today  in  Intro- 
ducing the  Semiconductor  Chip  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1983.  The  main  purpose 
of  this  bill  is  to  extend  the  copjrrlght 
law  to  protect  semiconductor  chip  de- 
signs. 

This  bill  is  needed  at  this  time  be- 
cause of  the  serious  problem  of  piracy 
of  semiconductor  chip  designs  that 
U.S.  semiconductor  companies  are  ex- 
periencing. Such  piracy  is  imdermin- 
ing  the  economic  health  and  contin- 
ued expansion  of  the  innovative  semi- 
conductor firms  and  In  doing  so, 
threatens  the  overall  competitive 
stance  of  the  United  States  in  the 
high  tech  revolution  that  is  sweeping 
the  globe. 

In  essence,  the  problem  is  that  a 
pirate  firm  can  duplicate  the  stolen 
design  both  quickly  and  cheaply, 
flooding  the  market  with  cheap  copies 


of  the  chip  and  underselling  the  inno- 
vative originating  firm.  Eventually, 
the  limovative  firm  can  no  longer  con- 
tinue to  invest  in  development  of  new 
chips. 

Right  now.  Federal  law  does  little  to 
protect  them  from  such  piracy  and  its 
adverse  consequences.  Semiconductor 
chip  designs  are  now  completely  ex- 
posed, covered  neither  by  patent  nor 
by  copjrrlght  protection. 

This  act  gives  America's  innovative 
semiconductor  companies  the  protec- 
tion they  need  in  two  ways.  First,  it 
grants  10  years  of  copyright  protection 
to  those  who  develop  new  integrated 
circuit  mask  designs  and  grants  copy- 
right owners  exclusive  rights  to  make, 
distribute,  and  reproduce  images  of 
the  mask  design  and  the  chips  em- 
bodying that  design.  This  measure 
protects  the  substantial  investments 
of  innovating  firms  from  misappro- 
priation. 

Second,  the  bill  protects  users  of 
semiconductor  chips  from  liability  for 
innocent  conduct.  It  also  makes  avail- 
able to  users  compulsory  reasonable- 
royalty  licenses  when  necessary  to  pro- 
tect their  reasonable  Interests  in  their 
ongoing  business  activities  as  users  of 
chips. 

These  two  provisions  can  only  be 
judged  as  fair  and  reasonable  by  those 
who  imderstand  the  R&D  intensive 
nature  of  the  semiconductor  industry. 
The  semiconductor  industry  is  too  crit- 
ical to  America's  economic  future  not 
to  be  granted  such  basic  protection.* 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  1204.  A  bill  to  provide  lower  utili- 
ty rates  for  subsistence  amotmts  of 
natural  gas  and  electricity  supplied  to 
elderly  and  low-income  residential  con- 
sumers; to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

UTILITT  LIFELINE  RATE  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  few 
things  terrify  elderly  or  poor  persons 
more  than  the  prospect  that  the  local 
utility  will  turn  off  their  electricity  or 
disconnect  their  gas  lines.  Without 
heat  or  light,  they  will  find  it  hard,  if 
not  Impossible,  to  survive  the  harsh 
winters  that  sweep  much  of  the 
Nation. 

For  too  many  of  our  poor  and  elder- 
ly, however,  the  prospect  has  become  a 
grim  reality.  Rapidly  rising  energy 
prices  and  a  debilitating  recession  that 
has  thrown  11  million  people  out  of 
work  have  made  even  subsistence 
amounts  of  electricity  and  natural 
gas— the  amoimts  required  for  our 
most  basic  needs— unaffordable  for 
many  needy  Americans.  Nearly  2  mil- 
lion people  in  17  States  alone  face  a 
possible  cutoff  of  their  gas  and  elec- 
tricity this  month  because  they  cannot 
pay  their  utility  bills,  according  to  a 
recent  survey  by  the  Associated  Press. 

If  electricity  and  natural  gas  are  life- 
lines that  sustain  virtually  every 
American  household,  then  for  these 


victims  of  adverse  economic  fortune 
the  lifeline  has  been  cut. 

Mr.  President,  to  secure  this  energy 
lifeline  to  millions  of  poor  and  elderly 
persons  in  this  country,  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  the  Utility  Lifeline  Rate  Act 
of  1983.  This  blU  requires  aU  utUities. 
within  2  years,  to  provide  a  special 
"lifeline"  rate  for  natural  gas  and  elec- 
tricity supplied  to  their  poor  and  el- 
derly customers.  The  lifeline  rate 
cannot  exceed  either  First,  the  lowest 
rate  the  utility  charges  any  of  its 
classes  of  consumers:  or  second  75  per- 
cent of  the  average  cost  of  services  to 
all  customers,  whichever  is  lower. 
Those  eligible  for  the  special  lifeline 
rate  would  include  all  families  eligible 
for  Federal  low-income  energy  assist- 
ance and  all  families  headed  by  some- 
body 65  years  in  age  or  older.  Those  el- 
igible for  low-income  energy  obviously 
are  those  least  able  to  afford  home 
heating  biUs.  Our  senior  citizens,  most 
of  whom  are  on  fixed  incomes,  likewise 
often  have  trouble  paying  their  bills— 
and  fully  70  percent  of  all  people  over 
65  years  in  age  have  some  phjrsical 
condition  that  is  aggravated  by  being 
too  hot  or  too  cold.  The  special  lifeline 
rate  to  which  these  people  would  be 
entitled  would  apply  only  to  a  subsist- 
ence amoimt  of  natural  gas  and  elec- 
tricity—the amount  necessary,  as  de- 
termined by  the  State  utility  commis- 
sion, to  meet  essential  needs  such  as 
heating,  lighting,  cooking,  and  food  re- 
frigeration. Any  natural  gas  or  elec- 
tricity consiuned  beyond  this  subsist- 
ence amount  would  be  billed  at  the 
normal  residential  rate. 

This  legislation  is  similar  to  a  bill 
which  I  first  introduced  in  1977,  and 
which  the  Senate  approved  in  1978  as 
an  amendment  to  utility  reform  legis- 
lation. But  that  amendment  was  delet- 
ed in  conference,  and  was  replaced 
with  a  provision  merely  requiring  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  file  a  report 
with  Congress  on  possible  lifeline 
rates. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  was  right 
when  it  approved  this  bill  5  years  ago. 
It  is  even  more  important  now  that 
the  legislation  be  enacted.  Nearly 
every  day  is  bringing  new  evidence 
that  the  inability  of  many  Americans 
to  pay  their  utility  bills  is  a  grave,  na- 
tionwide problem. 

Although  statistics  cannot  adequate- 
ly describe  the  suffering  of  households 
whose  gas  or  electricity  have  been  cut ' 
off,  they  show  how  widespread  the 
problem  has  become. 

This  year,  300,000  households  wiU 
lose  utility  service,  up  30  percent  from 
last  year,  according  to  congressional 
testimony  by  the  Citizen/Labor 
Energy  Council. 

A  study  recently  conducted  by  the 
National  Consiuner  Law  Center  based 
on  detailed  analysis  of  the  records  of 
10  utilities  around  the  country,  sug- 
gests the  number  of  cutoffs  may  be  far 
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higher.  That  study  shows  that  Just  the 
10  utilities  which  were  studied  cutoff 
service  for  181.115  families  in  1982— a 
46  percent  increase  since  1980.  In  the 
Philadelphia  area  alone,  over  30,000 
families  had  their  natural  gas  service 
cut  off  in  1982— compared  to  less  than 
9.000  in  1980.  The  unpaid  gas  bills  for 
the  Philadelphia  families  whose  serv- 
ice was  terminated  in  1982  averaged 
over  $990,  suggesting  many  families 
cannot  afford  reconnection. 

Information  from  local  officials  in 
BfUwaukee  shows  that  the  moratori- 
ums on  utility  cutoffs  in  the  winter  is 
not  an  adequate  measure  to  protect 
people.  Last  year,  7,500  families  in  Kiil- 
waukee  County  had  their  natural  gas 
cut  off  because  they  could  not  pay 
their  biUs  from  the  Wisconsin  Gas  Co. 
Fully  1.000  of  those  families  were 
never  reconnected  before  this  winter 
began,  and  went  through  the  cold  Wis- 
consin winter  with  no  home  heat. 

These  figures  point  to  the  inescap- 
able conclusion  that  we  face  a  new  na- 
tional crisis— one  in  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  are  simply 
unable  to  afford  to  heat  their  homes. 
This  crisis  has  been  greatly  aggra- 
vated by  the  severe  recession  gripping 
the  country,  with  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans out  of  work  and  millions  more 
underemployed.  But  the  primary 
reason  for  this  new  national  crisis  is 
the  recent  increases  in  home  energy 
costs.  For  example,  the  average  cost  of 
natural  gas  to  residential  customers 
rose  144  percent  from  1977  to  1982. 
Last  year  alone,  it  rose  an  average  of 
21.4  percent,  but  in  some  areas  of  the 
country  it  increased  by  more  than  40 
percent.  These  dramatic  increases  in 
natural  gas  prices  have  had  a  perva- 
sive effect,  since  over  60  percent  of  el- 
derly and  low-income  households  heat 
with  natural  gas.  They  can  pay  in- 
creased energy  prices  only  if  they 
forego  other  necessities.  For  example: 

During  the  winter,  over  70  percent 
of  the  low-income  elderly  spend  more 
than  20  percent  of  their  income  to 
keep  warm,  according  to  a  study  by 
the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens. 

One  of  every  four  low-income  elderly 
households  spends  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  its  income  on  heating  bills. 

During  an  average  winter,  after 
paying  home  energy  costs,  the  families 
of  unemployed  workers  in  38  States 
have  less  than  $100  remaining  each 
week  from  the  average  unemployment 
check. 

Similarly,  elderly  persons  living  on 
supplementary  security  income  (SSI) 
in  42  States  have  less  than  $50  remain- 
ing each  week  after  paying  their 
energy  bills. 

Rising  home  energy  costs  truly  force 
many  elderly  and  poor  households  to 
make  an  impossible  choice  between 
heating  and  eating. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  low- 
income  home  energy  assistance  pro- 


gram (LIHEAP)  does  not  come  close  to 
helping  all  poor  and  elderly  house- 
holds with  their  home  energy  costs. 
Only  one-third  of  the  eligible  house- 
holds received  any  of  the  $1.85  billion 
of  Federal  assistance  distributed  last 
year.  The  average  annual  payment  of 
$184  barely  covered  many  recipient 
households'  energy  expenses.  In  13 
States.  LIHEAP  benefits  pay  for  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  average  annual 
home  energy  bill  for  low-income 
households,  according  to  a  study  by 
the  National  Consimier  Law  Center.  In 
35  States,  the  LIHEAP  benefits  will 
leave  low-income  families  still  saddled 
with  from  $500  to  $1,000  in  energy 
bills. 

Yet,  although  many  eligible  house- 
holds even  now  do  not  receive  swle- 
quate  energy  Jisslstance,  the  Adminis- 
tration proposes  to  cut  the  Federal 
program  by  one-third  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  simple  compassion  de- 
mands that  we  not  only  maintain 
LIHEAP  fimding  but  also  devise  a 
better  method  for  helping  the  poor 
and  elderly  meet  their  basic  energy 
needs.  This  bill  would  do  Just  that, 
without  creating  a  major  new  Federal 
program. 

By  requiring  a  lifeline  rate  for  poor 
and  elderly  households,  based  on  the 
lowest  rate  a  utility  charges  any  of  its 
classes  of  customers,  this  bill  will 
begin  to  make  utility  rate  schedules 
more  equitable. 

Most  electrical  utilities  base  their 
charges  on  a  so-called  "declining  block 
rate"  structure.  Those  customers  who 
use  the  most  electricity— primarily 
large  industrial  firms— get  a  quantity 
discount  and  thus  pay  the  lowest 
rates.  Residential  customers  who  tend 
to  use  the  least  amoimts  of  electricity 
do  not  qualify  for  any  discounts  and 
thus  pay  the  highest  rates.  A  rate 
structure  that  imposes  the  highest 
costs  for  electricity  on  those  least  able 
to  pay— the  poor  and  elderly— is  clear- 
ly and  unconscionably  regressive.  My 
bill  would  reverse  the  rate  structure 
by  enabling  poor  and  elderly  house- 
holds to  buy  at  least  subsistence 
amounts  of  electricity  at  the  lowest, 
quantity  discount  rate  generally  re- 
served for  industrial  and  other  large 
consumers. 

Current  utility  rate  structures  are 
not  only  inequitable,  they  are  also 
wasteful.  Because  industrial  and  other 
large  energy  users  enjoy  lower  rates, 
they  have  less  incentive  to  conserve 
energy  while  residential  users  bear  a 
larger  burden  for  increases  in  energy 
prices.  By  reversing  the  declining 
block  rate  structure,  my  bill  would 
promote  greater  energy  efficiency 
among  the  largest  energy  consiuners. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  failing  in  our 
national  commitment  to  provide  af- 
fordable electricity  and  natural  gas  for 
all  Americans.  The  sight  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  poor  and  elderly  per- 
sons trying  to  survive  the  winter  In 


houses  they  cannot  afford  to  light  or 
heat  should  shock  the  national  con- 
science. 

I  urge  the  Congress  promptly  to  con- 
sider and  enact  this  bill  so  that  next 
winter  our  neediest  Americans  will 
have  a  secure  energy  lifeline  onto 
which  they  can  grab  hold. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill,  the  Associated  Press 
article  I  mentioned,  and  the  survey  by 
the  National  Consumer  Law  Center  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1204 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseynbled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "UtUlty  Lifeline 
Rate  Act  of  1983". 

DKriMlTlOHS 

Sbc.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Public  UtUlty  Reg- 
ulatory Policies  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95- 
617,  16  U.S.C.  2602)  is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(19)  The  term  elderly  or  low-Income  cus- 
tomer' means  an  electric  consumer  or  a  gas 
consumer  (as  the  term  Is  defined  In  section 
302)  who  demonstrates  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  electric  utility  or  natural  gas  utility  (as 
that  term  is  defined  in  section  302)  supply- 
ing electricity  or  natural  gas  to  such  con- 
sumer that  such  consumer  is— 

"(A)  the  head  of  a  household  or  principal 
wage  earner  of  a  household  and  Is  at  least 
sixty-five  years  of  age;  or 

"(B)  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  Low- 
Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981 
(Title  XXVI  of  Public  Law  97-35;  42  U.S.C. 
8621  etseq.).". 

UFEUNE  ELKCTRICrrr  RATES 

Sec.  3.  Section  114  of  the  Public  Utility 
Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978  (16  U.S.C. 
2623)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Special  Rate  por  E^loerlt  or  Low- 
INCOME  CoMSUMER.— Not  later  than  two 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection,  each  SUte  regulatory  authority 
(with  respect  to  each  electric  utility  for 
which  It  has  ratemalilng  authority)  and 
each  noru^gulated  electric  utility  shall  pro- 
vide public  notice  and  conduct  a  hearing 
and,  on  the  basis  of  such  hearing,  shall  es- 
tablish a  special  lifeline  rate  for  the  amount 
of  electricity  necessary  to  meet  the  essential 
needs  (including  heating,  lighting,  cooldng, 
cooling,  food  refrigeration,  medical,  and 
other  essential  needs),  as  defined  by  the 
State  regulatory  authority  or  by  the 
nonregulated  electric  utility,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Such  special  lifeline  rate  shall  be  at 
least  as  low  as  the  lower  of 

"(1)  the  lowest  rate  (per  kilowatt-hour) 
charged  by  such  utility  to  any  class  of  elec- 
tric consumers,  and 

"(2)  a  rate  that  would  represent  seventy- 
five  per  centum  of  the  average  cost  (per  Wl- 
owatt-hour)  of  service,  as  determined  under 
section  115(a),  to  all  electric  consumers  pro- 
vided electric  service  by  such  utility.". 

LirEUHE  natural  0A8  RATES 

Sec.  4.  Section  303  of  the  Public  UtUlty 
Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978  (15  VJ&.C. 
3203)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Special  Rate  por  Elderly  or  Low- 
iRcoitE   Consumers.— Not   later   than   two 
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years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subaection,  each  State  regulatory  authority 
(with  respect  to  each  gas  utOlty  for  which  it 
has  ratemaUng  authority)  and  each  nonreg- 
ulated gas  utility  shall  provide  public  notice 
and  conduct  a  hearing  and,  on  the  basis  of 
that  hearing,  shaU  establish  a  special  life- 
line rate  for  the  amount  of  natural  gas  nec- 
essary to  meet  the  essential  needs  (Including 
heating,  lighting,  cooking,  food  refrigera- 
tion, medical,  and  other  essential  needi),  as 
defined  by  the  State  regulatory  authority  or 
by  the  nomegulated  gas  utiUty.  as  the  case 
may  be.  Such  special  lifeUne  rate  shaU  be  at 
least  as  low  as  the  lower  of — 

"(1)  the  lowest  rate  (per  therm)  charged 
by  such  utility  to  any  class  of  gas  consum- 
ers, and 

"(2)  a  rate  that  would  represent  seventy- 
five  per  centum  of  the  average  cost  (per 
therm)  of  service  to  aU  gas  consumers  pro- 
vided gas  by  such  utUlty.". 

Millions  Face  Possislk  Loss  op  Utilitv 

Service 

(By  Robert  Bums) 

March  28, 1983.— Por  nearly  2  million  cus- 
tomers who  are  behind  on  their  utUlty  bUls, 
the  start  of  spring  could  bring  an  end  to  the 
comforts  of  home  heat  and  Ughting. 

In  Ohio,  utility  officials  estimate  as  many 
as  300,000  customers  could  lose  service 
Thursday,  when  a  state  law  that  prevents 
utUltles  from  cutting  off  service  to  delin- 
quent customers  during  the  winter  expires. 

In  New  York,  the  day  of  reckoning  for 
424,000  past-due  customers  Is  April  15. 

An  Associated  Press  survey  shows  nearly  2 
million  people  in  17  states  face  such  a 
threat. 

The  problem  could  have  been  bigger  if  not 
for  the  unusually  mUd  winter  In  much  of 
the  nation.  The  weather,  coupled  with  a 
recent  slowing  of  the  escalation  In  utUlty 
rates,  has  meant  smaUer-than-expected  elec- 
tricity and  gas  bills  in  many  regions. 

Twenty-two  states  have  moratoriums- 
most  imposed  by  law,  some  by  the  utUities 
themselves— on  the  cutoff  of  service  to  de- 
linquent customers  during  the  winter,  the 
AP  survey  found.  The  moratoriums  already 
have  expired  In  five  states,  and  are  sched- 
uled to  end  this  month  or  next  In  the  17 
others. 

Most  UtUities  said  they  intended  to  cut  off 
service  to  customers  who  do  not  make  ar- 
rangements to  pay  at  least  part  of  their  bUl 
now.  Officials  also  stressed,  however,  that  In 
most  cases  they  would  prefer  avoiding  cut- 
offs. 

"That's  like  shutting  off  the  cash  regis- 
ter," said  Ken  Hedrick  of  Cheyenne  (Wyo.) 
Light,  Fuel  and  Power  Co. 

As  utilities  struggle  to  collect  overdue 
bills,  many  have  experimented  with  funds 
designed  to  assist  their  neediest  customers. 
In  most  cases  the  money  is  donated  by  the 
utilities,  their  other  customers  and  commu- 
nity groups  and  are  administered  by  charity 
foundations. 

Anita  Stowell  of  the  American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons  said  her  group  estimated 
that  60  utilities  nationwide  had  started  or 
planned  to  start  such  funds. 

Oklahoma  Natural  Gas  Co.'s  "Share  the 
Warmth"  program  donated  (123.135  to 
more  than  91.000  customers  this  past 
winter.  Oklahoma  has  no  state  moratorium 
on  cutoffs. 

But  even  the  most  successful  assistance 
programs  have  not  solved  the  problem  of 
people  falling  behind  on  their  bills. 

Some  officials  said  the  breathing  space  of- 
fered by  a  state  moratorium  on  utUlty  cut- 


offs actually  leads  to  an  Increase  In  delin- 
quent customers. 

"Some  people  Just  stiff  us."  said  Walter 
Salvl  of  Boston  Edison. 

The  AP  survey  shows  that  more  people 
are  behind  on  their  utUity  bUls  this  winter, 
in  part  because  of  the  sharp  rise  In  unem- 
ployment since  the  winter  of  1981-1982.  But 
some  utlUtles  said  the  amount  of  delinquent 
debt  Is  smaUer  this  year. 

In  Connecticut,  for  example,  the  number 
of  delinquent  accounts  is  up  8  percent  this 
year,  but  the  average  amount  of  past-due 
debt  has  dropped  2  percent,  from  $196.97  to 
$192.98. 

Baltimore  Oas  &  Electric  Co.  said  about 
44.000  UtUlty  customers  are  $11.6  million  In 
arrears  and  could  lose  service  Thursday. 
That  Is  double  the  number  of  cases  of  a  year 
ago.  whUe  the  amount  of  debt  Is  up  about  53 
percent,  the  company  said. 

In  California,  Brad  SawteU  of  Southern 
California  Oas  Co.  said  his  company  expects 
a  10  percent  increase  this  year  from  the 
114,207  service  cutoffs  of  last  year. 

AU  across  the  nation  utiUties  reported 
higher  numbers  of  past-due  accounts,  and 
the  reason  most  often  cited  was  the  long 
and  deep  economic  recession. 

"Unemployment  is  our  major  problem," 
said  Jack  Loveless,  controller  at  Chattanoo- 
ga Electric  Power  Board,  which  counts 
about  13  percent  of  the  Tennessee  city's 
ratepayers  as  delinquent. 

Chattanooga's  jobless  rate  this  year  has 
been  slmUar  to  that  of  the  nation,  which 
has  grown  to  10.4  percent  of  the  civilian 
labor  force  In  February  from  8.8  percent  a 
year  earlier  and  7.3  percent  two  years  ago. 

But  even  as  the  number  of  problem  ac- 
counts has  risen,  the  amount  of  money 
owed  actuaUy  has  fallen  In  some  cases. 

In  JanesvUle,  Wis.,  where  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  14.7  percent,  Wisconsin  Power 
&  light  Co.  said  Its  customers  were  $1.5  mU- 
lion  in  arrears  in  February.  That  was  only 
$100,000  more  than  a  year  ago.  And  for  Wis- 
consin Natural  Gas  Co..  which  serves  the 
Racine-Kenosha  area,  the  number  of  delin- 
quent accounts  was  up  only  3  percent.  That 
area's  jobless  rate  Is  19.3  percent,  the  high- 
est in  Wisconsin. 

"If  this  were  a  winter  like  last  winter,  the 
comparisons  wotUd  be  much  more  striking." 
said  Eric  Brown,  a  financial  relations  offi- 
cial at  Wisconsin  Power  <fe  Light. 

The  mUd  winter  reduced  the  use  of  home 
heating  oU.  natural  gas  and  electricity  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  helping  to 
extend  the  oversupply  of  such  products  and 
raising  the  possibility  that  the  price  of 
crude  oU  and  crude  oU  products  wlU  keep 
falling  In  1983. 

Those  falling  energy  prices,  coupled  with 
a  steady  decline  in  interest  rates,  has 
prompted  some  utUities  to  seek  smaUer- 
than-expected  hikes  in  utUlty  rates.  In  a  few 
cases,  utilities  have  acted  to  cut  consumers' 
bUls. 

San  Diego  Gas  dc  Electric  Co.  recently  put 
Into  effect  an  $11  million  reduction  in  elec- 
tric rates,  which  it  said  would  trim  the  aver- 
age residential  customer's  bUl  by  51  cents  a 
month. 

Another  major  utUity.  Southern  Califor- 
nia Edison  Co..  has  said  it  plans  a  $48.6  mU- 
llon  reduction  May  1.  cutting  average  resi- 
dential bills  65  cents  a  month. 

Utility  Cutopps 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  22  states  that  have 

moratoriums  on  cutting  off  utUlty  service 

during  the  winter,  including  the  expiration 

date  and  estimates  of  the  number  of  delin- 


quent customers  and  the  amount  of  money 
owed: 

Connecticut:  April  IS,  18,000,  $55  million. 

Georgia:  March  15,  285.115,  $19.4  milUcm. 

Idaho:  Feb.  28,  no  figures  available  on  de- 
linquencies or  debt 

niinoiK  March  31, 62,000.  $35  mUllon. 

Kansas:  March  15.  no  figures  available  on 
delinquencies  or  debt. 

Maryland:  March  31,  44.000,  $11.6  million. 

Massachusetts:  Aprfl  11,  110.000,  $4.3  mU- 
Uon. 

Michigan:  April  1,  360,000.  $30  million. 

Minnesota:  April  15.  34.682,  $3.9  million. 

Missouri:  March  31,  no  figures  available 
on  delinquencies  or  debt. 

Montana:  AprU  1,  no  figures  available  on 
delinquencies  or  debt. 

New  Hampshire:  April  1,  16,000,  $2.6  mO- 
Uon. 

New  Jersey:  March  15,  140.700,  $90.5  mU- 
Uon. 

New  York:  AprU  15.  424.183,  $56.6  million. 

North  Carolina:  March  31.  no  figures 
avaUable  on  delinquencies  or  debt. 

Ohio:  March  31,  300.000,  $79  million. 

Oregon:  April  30,  no  figures  available  on 
delinquencies  or  debt. 

Rhode  Island:  March  31,  no  figures  avaU- 
able on  delinquencies  or  debt. 

Tennessee:  Feb.  28,  48,300,  undetermined 
amount. 

Utah:  AprU  30,  undetermined  number, 
$3.6  mUUon. 

West  Virginia:  March  31,  1,062,  undeter- 
mined amount. 

Wisconsin:  April  15,  100.000.  $60.5  million. 

Energy  Debts:  The  Com inc  Crisis  por  the 
Poor,  April  21, 1983 

EXECXTTIVE  summary 

Many  mUIlons  of  the  Nation's  poor  have 
simply  been  unable  to  afford  the  rapid  rise 
In  natural  gas  prices.  Nor  have  they  had  the 
financial  resources  to  undertake  significant 
weatherization  measures.  The  result  has 
been  widespread  pasrment  problems  for 
them  and  their  gas  distribution  companies. 
For  many  households,  there  has  been  real 
deprivation.  In  response  to  disturbing  sto- 
ries of  winter  hardship  and  indications  that 
the  energy  crisis  for  the  poor  is  reaching  a 
new  level  of  intensity,  the  National  Con- 
sumer Law  Center  commissioned  this  analy- 
sis to  examine  the  nature  of  the  residential 
bad  debt  and  termination  problem.  This 
matter  takes  on  special  significance  since 
roughly  55  percent  of  the  country's  poor 
heat  with  natural  gas. 

Twenty-five  utilities  in  17  states  were  sur- 
veyed and  responses  were  received  from  utU- 
ities or  PubUc  UtUity  Commissions  (PUCS) 
in  11  cities  where  natural  gas  is  the  primary 
residential  heating  fuel.  The  cities  Included 
In  the  survey  sample  are:  St.  Louis  and 
Kansas  City.  Missouri;  Harrisburg.  Philadel- 
phia, and  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Peoria, 
Illinois;  Detroit,  Michigan;  Minneapolis. 
Minnesota;  Lexington,  Kentucky;  MUwau- 
kee,  Wisconsin;  and  Columbus,  Ohio.  WhUe 
the  sample  is  narrow,  the  conclusions 
reached  seem  to  be  fully  consistent  with 
other,  less  detaUed  data  reported  elsewhere. 

The  survey's  findings  are: 

1.  On  average,  these  cities  have  experi- 
enced a  92.5  percent  increase  in  residential 
natural  gas  prices  over  the  last  three  heat- 
ing seasons.  The  increase  from  the  winter  of 
1981-82  to  1982-83  alone  was  32.7  percent. 

2.  These  price  Increases  were  accompanied 
by  a  significant  jump  in  the  number  of  resi- 
dential consumers  who  were  behind  In  pay- 
ment of  their  natural  gas  bills.  The  number 
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of  ■coounta  In  arrcAn  rose  over  35  percent 
from  April  of  IMO  to  April  of  1982.  Much 
more  telllns,  the  overdue  amount  the  aver- 
age hoaaehold  owed  Its  utility  rose  a  sta«- 
gering  88  percent  from  1980  to  1982.  Re- 
flecting these  strains,  data  from  the  sur- 
veyed utilities  shov  an  aggregate  increase  of 
121  percent  in  overdue  residential  balances. 
3.  The  number  of  households  that  actual- 
ly had  service  terminated  for  nonpayment 
rose  dramatically  as  weU.  There  were  46  per- 
cent more  terminations  in  calendar  1982 
than  there  were  in  1980.  and  a  higher  per- 
centage of  households  did  not  arrange  re- 
connection  of  service. 

There  are  a  number  of  federal,  state  and 
local  responses  which  are  addressed  to  this 
n^Bwnfaig  situation.  The  only  really  signifi- 
cant sources  of  financial  assistance  have 
been  from  the  federal  government's  Low 
Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Program, 
where  funding  has  increased  leas  than  25 
percent  during  the  1980-1983  period,  and 
from  the  Low  Income  Weatherlzation  Pro- 
gram, which  is  funded  at  a  level  12.5  percent 
of  that  for  energy  assistance.  In  addition, 
there  have  been  a  variety  of  regulatory  re- 
sponses. 

The  Public  DtiliUes  Regulatory  PoUcy  Act 
of  1978.  TiOe  I,  establishes  federal  volun- 
tary standards  for  termination  of  service  to 
residential  consumers,  and  by  1982.  29  sUtes 
had  established  some  form  of  restriction  on 
cold  weather  terminations.  In  the  fall  of 
1982,  the  public  perception  of  the  threat  to 
growing  numbers  of  low  income  households 
forced  several  commissions  which  had  no 
rules  regarding  reconnection  of  service  to 
terminated  households  to  adopt  new  mora- 
toria  and  reconnection  rules. 

Many  PUCs  l&ck  measures  of  the  extent 
of  the  current  problem  and  trends  because 
of  their  failure  to  collect  data  on  termina- 
tions and  arrearages.  However,  Commission 
officials  indicated  a  growing  sense  that  the 
use  of  protected  winter  moratorium  periods 
and  reconnection  orders  carmot  provide  any 
Idnd  of  lasting  solution  for  the  poor  as,  at 
best,  these  mechanisms  simply  delay  the 
crisis  for  households  ultimately  unable  to 
pay  off  old  debt. 
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IHTHODUCnOH 

The  energy  bills  of  America's  residential 
natural  gas  consumers  have  been  on  the  rise 
steadily  and  slgnlficanUy  during  the  past 
five  years.  The  Department  of  Energy  re- 
ports that  the  average  cost  of  a  unit  of  nat- 
ural gas  to  residential  customers  rose  144 
percent  from  1977  to  1982  and  rose  21.4  per- 
cent last  year  alone.  Many  millions  of  the 
nation's  poor  households,  which  pay  ap- 
proximately four  times  the  proportion  of 
their  income  for  home  energy  as  do  median 
income  households,  have  been  unable  to 
adjust  their  limited  budgets  to  these  rising 
energy  costs.  The  result  has  been  payment 
problems  for  them  and  for  their  natural  gas 
utilities.  As  these  households"  financial  posi- 
tions have  continued  to  deteriorate,  their 
payment  problems  increasingly  appear  to 
manifest  themselves  in  termination  of  serv- 
ice for  nonpayment  of  bills.  As  a  conse- 
quence, there  has  been  a  proliferation  of 
stop  gap  regulatory  and  voluntary  utUity  ac- 
tions to  prohibit  terminations  of  service  in 
life-  or  health-threatening  situations.  Some 
regulatory  commissions  have  ordered  recon- 
nection of  service  for  only  minimal  payment 
of  back  bills  so  that  no  one  need  go  without 
heating  during  cold  winter  months. 

Public  alarm  about  this  issue  has  been 
sharpened  by  the  many  newspaper  and 
media  reports  of  households  without  heat 
for  nonpayment  of  bills  during  this  past 
heating  season.  In  Detroit,  the  local  gas  util- 
ity reported  that  the  number  of  households 
without  service  had  doubled  in  January, 
1983  as  compared  to  January,  1982.  In  Min- 
neapolis, terminations  had  Increased  25  per- 
cent from  the  fall  of  1981  to  the  fall  of  1982. 
In  Baltimore,  the  number  of  households 
who  were  behind  90  days  or  more  in  paying 
their  bills  had  increased  several  fold  be- 
tween 1980  and  1982  and  the  average  indebt- 
edness had  Increased  30  percent  per  house- 
hold. Most  of  these  families  were  located  In 
the  city's  poorer  neighborhoods. 

In  response  to  such  disturbing  stories  of 
winter  hardship  and  distress,  the  National 
Consumer  Law  Center  commissioned  this 
analysis  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  resi- 
dential bad  debt  and  termination  problem. 


Utilities  in  a  number  of  cities  throughout 
the  country  were  requested  to  provide  data 
on  recent  trends  in  residential  customer  bad 
debt,  terminations,  recoimections,  and 
prices.  State  public  utility  commissions  were 
also  surveyed  to  determine  the  scope  of  reg- 
ulatory responses  to  this  problem,  such  as 
winter  termination  moratoria,  and  the 
nature  and  efficacy  of  the  regulatory  initia- 
tives. 

Twenty-five  utilities  in  17  sUtes  were 
asked  to  answer  the  survey.  In  numerous 
cases  utilities  responded  with  great  coopera- 
tion to  the  survey  request,  and  their  ques- 
tionnaries  have  provided  the  raw  material 
upon  which  the  study's  conclusions  are 
based.  Several  of  the  utilities  did  not  choose 
to  respond  but  had  already  provided  similar 
Information  to  sUte  agencies  which,  in  turn, 
made  the  daU  available  to  Eisenberg  and 
Power.  Data  concerning  conditions  in  B411- 
waukee,  Wisconsin;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Lex- 
ington. Kentucky;  Miimeapolls.  Minnesota; 
Peoria,  Illinois;  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh 
and  Harrlsburg.  Pennsylvania;  Detroit. 
Michigan;  and  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 
Missouri  have  been  analyzed.  While  no  na- 
tional statistics  can  be  projected  from  the 
data,  certain  disturbing  trends  of  national 
significance  are  apparent. 

The  analysis  which  follows  discusses  natu- 
ral gas  prices,  utility  terminations,  energy 
bill  arrearages,  and  the  regulatory  environ- 
ment. 

Prices.— The  average  residential  natural 
gas  price  increase  from  the  1981-1982  heat- 
ing season  to  1982-1983  in  the  cities  sur- 
veyed, was  32.7  percent.  The  increases  range 
from  14  percent  in  Detroit,  to  50  percent  in 
Peoria,  and  63  percent  in  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky. Price  Increases  are  not  a  new  phe- 
nomenon but  have  l)een  occurring  since  at 
least  1979-1980.  On  average,  the  surveyed 
cities  experienced  a  92.5  percent  Increase  in 
the  cost  of  residential  gas  per  unit  of  energy 
consumed  over  the  last  three  heating  sea- 
sons.' Increases  ranged  from  a  low  of  67  per- 
cent in  St.  Louis  to  134  percent  in  Kansas 
City  and  153  percent  in  Lexington.  (See  Ex- 
hibit 1.) 


EXHIHT  1.-HATURM.  GAS  PRICES  FOR  RESIDEHTIAL  HEATING  CUSTOMERS  Of  SELECTED  NATURAL  GAS  DISTRIBUTION  COMPANIES 
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The  price  increases  of  natural  gas  are  dra- 
matic and  comparable  in  magnitude  to 
those  that  have  occurred  in  home  heating 
oil  markete  since  1979.  though  gas  still  re- 
mains less  expensive  than  oil  in  most  places. 
The  impact  of  the  natural  gas  price  in- 
creases has  been  far  more  pervasive  than 
that  of  oU  prices  because  55  percent  of  all 


households  use  gas  for  heating,  while  only 
18.9  percent  heat  with  oil.  It  is  reasonable  to 
assume  that  with  the  cost  of  competing 
fuels  relatively  high,  natural  gas  prices  for 
residential  consumers  will  continue  to  rise 
in  the  future. 

ArTtaragei.—la  April  of  1980,  at  the  end 
of  the   1979-80  heating  season,  the  eight 


companies  for  which  data  was  available  re- 
ported that  612,280  residential  consumers 
were  in  arrears  in  paying  their  natural  gas 
bills.  By  April  of  1982  the  same  companies 
reported  total  residential  customers  in  ar- 
rears of  774,923,  an  increase  of  more  than  25 
per  cent  in  Just  two  years.  In  a  number  of 
cities  the  Increases  are  even  more  dramatic 


■Increaaa  measured  on  the  basis  of  cost  per 
therm  charsed  to  hearlns  customers  In  January  of 
each  heating  season. 
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than  this  average  would  indicate.  In  Peoria. 
Illinois,  for  example,  the  ntmiber  of  ac- 
counts In  arrears  rose  37  percent  from  1980 
to  1983.  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  Increase 
over  the  same  time  period  was  45.6  percent. 
Complete  daU  is  shown  in  Exhibit  3. 


While  the  number  of  households  who 
were  in  any  degree  behind  on  their  bills  in- 
creased simificantly.  there  were  indications 
that  the  number  who  were  seriously  in  ar- 
rears Jumped  even  more.  A  limited  subsam- 
ple  of  five  companies  that  had  data  on  this 


subject  iiMUcated  that  households  in  arrears 
60  days  or  more  had  Jumped  35  percent, 
from  168.894  to  228.742  from  April,  1980  to 
April,  1982.  These  are  households  so  severe- 
ly behind  in  paymenU  that  they  face  the 
imminent  threat  of  termination. 


EXHIBIT  2.-«£SHWmAL  ACCOUNTS  IN  ARREARS  FOR  NATURAL  GAS  DISTRIBUTION  COMPANIES  IN  SBKIED  CITIES 
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Data  in  Exhibit  3  show  the  change  in  av- 
erage household  arrearage  for  the  past 
three  winters.  The  trend  shown  confirms  a 
deteriorating  situation  for  both  consumers 
and  utilities.  Not  only  are  a  larger  percent- 
age of  total  residentitU  customers  in  arrears; 
they  are  in  debt  to  their  utilities  for  more 
money.  In  April,  1980,  the  average  house- 
hold in  arrears  in  the  survey  owed  its  gas 
service  company  $116.  In  April,  1982,  this 
"weighted  average"  figure  was  $218,  an  in- 
crease of  88  percent.  In  PhUadelphia,  the 
average  arrearage  Jumped  118  percent,  from 
$142  to  $309;  in  Kansas  City,  the  increase 
was  116  percent.  This  average  arrearage  un- 
derstates the  higher  levels  of  debt  incurred 
by  households  in  arrears  60  days  or  more, 
who  owe  even  more,  in  most  cases,  than 
these  averages  indicate. 

The  problem  of  increasing  arrearages  has 
become  a  difficult  and  worsening  problem 
for  utilities,  as  well  as  their  consumers.  In- 
creased arrearages  translate  Into  higher  re- 
quirements for  working  capital  and  ulti- 
mately into  bad  debt  that  must  be  paid  for 
by  the  utUity  stockholders  and  those  con- 
simiers  who  remain  current  in  their  ac- 
counts. Prom  April.  1980  to  April.  1982.  for 
the  ten  utilities  for  which  data  is  available, 
accounts  in  arrears  jumped  from  $67.3  mil- 
lion to  $149  million,  or  121  percent.  This 
represents  a  serious  problem  for  utilities 
and  utility  commissions  silike,  who  must 
confront  the  unpleasant  task  of  trying  to 
determine  who  must  carry  the  financial 
burden. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  state  imposed 
moratoria  on  winter  terminations  may  be 
largely  responsible  for  increased  utility  bad 
debt  and  higher  numbers  of  households  in 
arrears.  While  the  moratoria  may  have 
made  some  contribution  to  the  increase  in 
households  with  payment  problems,  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  the  major  source  of 
the  problem  for  utilities  surveyed.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  moratoria  terms  and  conditions 
did  not  change  significantly  over  the  time 
period  evaluated,  while  the  number  of 
households  in  arrears  jumped  significantly. 
It  appears  more  likely  that  sharply  increas- 
ing gas  prices,  combined  with  external  con- 
ditions affecting  the  ability  to  pay  house- 
hold bills.  like  the  recession  and  consequent 
imemployment,  have  much  more  to  do  with 
the  problem.  Many  low-income  households 
simply  do  not  have  adequate  income  to  pay 
increased  utility  bills. 


nRMniATIOHS 

The  pattern  of  increased  prices,  larger 
numbers  of  households  in  arrears  and 
higher  levels  of  arrearage  Is  matched  by  the 
trend  in  terminations— households  actually 
cut  off  from  gas  service  for  failure  to  pay 
bills. 

Very  little  is  known  about  what  Unds  of 
households  are  terminated  and  the  underly- 
ing reasons  for  their  failure  to  pay  their 
bills.  None  of  the  utilities  responding  to  the 
survey  had  any  demographic  data  related  to 
terminated  households.  A  study  performed 
for  the  Peimsylvania  Public  Utility  Commis- 
sion, however,  indicates  that  terminated 
households  In  that  state  tended  to  be  under 
either  economic  or  family  stress.  Terminat- 
ed households  had  per  capita  Income  that 
was  35  percent  lower  than  the  population  at 
large.  In  addition,  they  were  nearly  twice  as 
likely  to  have  experienced  unemployment 
during  the  past  year  and  41  percent  more 
likely  to  be  headed  by  a  female.  In  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  the  local  utUity  reported 
that  households  terminated  and  desiring 
service  tended  to  consist  of  single  persons 
with  roughly  $100  per  week  of  income. 
While  higher  levels  of  utility  bad  debt  and 
customer  terminations  may  not  exclusively 
be  a  poverty  problem,  in  large  measure  they 
appear  to  be  the  consequence  of  sharply 
rising  energy  prices  coupled  with  low  in- 
comes and  economic  decline. 

In  1980,  the  surveyed  utiUties  reported 
terminations  of  123,681  households,  the  vast 
majority  of  which  used  natural  gas  for 
space  heating  (See  Exhibit  4).  By  1982  this 
number  had  risen  to  181,115— an  increase  of 
57,434.  or  46  percent  in  two  years.  Most  of 
the  households  were  terminated  in  non- 
winter  months.  For  eight  companies  with 
data  avaUable.  23.407  terminations  occurred 
in  April,  1982,  representing  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  entire  year's  terminations.  This 
indicates  that  moratoria  do  not  necessarily 
prevent  terminations.  Rather  terminations 
are  shifted  to  seasons  when  they  may  be 
less  life-threatening. 


EXHIBIT  3.-AVERAGE  UNPAID  BALANCE  FOR  RESIDENTIAL 
CUSTOMERS  IN  ARREARS  TO  NATURAL  GAS  DiSTRUTION 
COMPANIES  IN  SELECTED  CITIES 
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EXHIBIT  4-ANNUAL  TERMINATIONS  OF  RESIDENTIAL 
CUSTOMERS  BY  GAS  OlSTRIBUTION  COMPANIES  M 
SELECTED  CITIES  FOR  NONPAYMENT 
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When  terminations  occur,  poor  house- 
holds are  left  with  large  utUity  debts  to  pay 
before  service  can  be  resumed.  In  MUwau- 
kee.  these  households  owed  an  average  of 
$267  to  their  gas  company.  In  Columbus. 
Ohio,  the  average  debt  was  $220;  while  in 
Miimeapolls.  the  average  amount  owed  was 
$457.  In  PhUadelphia.  the  average  debt  was 
$990.79.  These  debts,  when  combined  with 
current  bills,  can  pose  an  insurmountable 
problem   to  low   income   households.   For 
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those  bouaeholds  unable  to  pay  current 
bills,  deferred  payment  plans  for  payment 
of  back  bills  are  not  a  very  effective  solution 
either. 

This  may  be  reflected  by  the  widening  gap 
between  the  total  number  of  households  dis- 
connected and  the  number  eventually  re- 
connected. In  1980.  67  percent  of  those 
households  which  had  been  terminated 
were  reconnected.  In  1982.  the  number  had 
fallen  to  53  percent. 

Although  the  probable  number  of  terml- 
naUons  to  be  expected  in  the  Spring  of  1983 
cannot  be  projected  from  the  data  on  hand. 
it  is  clear  that  the  external  economic  factors 
affecting  ability  to  pay  bills  remain  de- 
pressed while  natural  gas  cosU  have  contin- 
ued to  rise.  Thus,  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
expect  an  Increase  in  the  number  of  house- 
hol<ta  in  arrears,  in  the  size  of  average 
household  arrearages.  In  the  bad  debt  loan 
of  utilities,  and  in  the  number  of  termina- 
tions. This  would  reflect  the  continuation  of 
trends  of  the  past  three  years.  This  daU 
does  not  show  a  sudden  crisis,  but  rather  a 
persistent  deterioration,  and  in  some  cases  a 
sharp  deterioration,  in  the  financial  posi- 
tions of  lower  income  Americans,  with  no 
end  immediately  in  sight. 

THX  laODUkTORY  EHVIHOlOIDrr 

The  PubUc  Utilities  Regulatory  PoUcy  Act 
of  1978.  Title  I.  established  federal  volun- 
tary standards  regarding  termination  of 
service.  Section  ll5(gK2)  suggests  prohibit- 
ing termination  of  service  during  periods 
when  it  would  be  especially  dangerous  to 
health  and  the  customer  is  unable  to  pay 
his  bill  or  only  able  to  pay  In  installments. 
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Accordingly,  by  1982.  29  sUtes  had  estab- 
lished restrictions  on  cold  weather  termina- 
tion. However,  in  many  states  these  restric- 
tions offer  less  than  absolute  protection. 
Some  offer  protection  only  in  periods  of 
atyplcally  low  temperatures;  others  permit 
utilities  to  establish  the  terms  of  the  pay- 
ment plans:  still  other  permit  termination 
following  notice  to  and/or  approval  of  the 
PUC.  At  a  minimum,  in  the  1982-83  heating 
season,  customers  In  slightly  over  half  the 
states  were  g\iaranteed  at  least  an  extended 
opportunity  to  negotiate  a  solution  to  their 
payment  problems  with  their  heat  supplier. 
All  of  the  sUtes  with  utilities  participating 
in  the  study  offered  some  termination  pro- 
tection In  1982-83.  These  are  shown  on  Ex- 
hibit 5.  Of  course,  households  not  purchas- 
ing heating  energy  from  regulated  utilities 
have  no  comparable  protection  against  In- 
ability to  make  full  payment  in  cash. 

In  many  of  the  stetes  in  our  study,  the 
end  of  the  1981-1982  moratorium  period 
brought  terminations  upon  a  number  of 
households  who  were  unable  to  meet  then 
existing  reconnection  requirements.  Al- 
though no  state  sampled,  except  Pennsylva- 
nia, collected  reliable  data  on  this  popula- 
tion, public  perception  of  the  threat  to  sig- 
nificant and  growing  numbers  of  low  income 
households  forced  commissions  which  had 
not  had  rules  regarding  reconnection  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  (including  Ohio.  Minne- 
sota. Illinois,  Kansas,  and  Missouri)  and  sev- 
eral states  which  had  not  had  winter  termi- 
nation protections  at  all  adopted  new  mora- 
torium and  reconnection  provisions.  Com- 
mission   officials    interviewed    indicated    a 

EXHIBIT  5.-L0W  INCOME  WINTER  PROTECTION  RULES 


growing  sense  that  the  use  of  protected 
winter  periods  in  which  shutoffs  are  prohib- 
ited fails  to  protect  many  households,  al- 
ready terminated,  from  loss  of  winter  heat 
because  of  their  inability  to  meet  reconnec- 
tion requirements. 

However,  few  Commissions  had  measures 
of  the  extent  of  the  current  problem  or  the 
trends.  First,  although  some  states  had  sU- 
tistics  on  numbers  of  disconnected  unite, 
only  Pennsylvania,  out  of  the  sample,  had 
Identified  the  number  of  bona  fide  accounte, 
l.e.,  those  households  where  the  customer 
was  still  in  residence  and  still  without  serv- 
ice. At  least  three  states,  (Ohio,  Kansas,  and 
Missouri)  adopted  emergency  regulations  on 
the  basis  of  reporte  from  selected  utilities, 
which  In  the  early  fall  enumerated  their 
not-reconnected  unite.  For  example,  Ohio 
had  been  able  to  document  30,000  house- 
holds without  utility  service  in  the  fall  of 
1982,  and  projected  there  were  thousands 
more  in  that  situation.  But  generally  these 
Commissions  lacked  both  identification  of 
the  niunber  of  bona  fide  accounte  and  any 
stetewlde  sUtistics.  While  utility  and  Com- 
mission officials  asserted  that  approximate- 
ly half  of  all  accounte  terminated  for  non- 
payment represent  customers  no  longer  in 
need  of  service,  there  is  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  that  proportion  may  be  changing. 
Some  utilities  claim,  for  example,  that  there 
are  dramatic  increases  in  theft  of  service 
and  name  changes  by  those  previously  ter- 
minated. Thus,  there  is  uncertainty  about 
the   comparison    between    the   nimiber   of 
bona  fide  accounte  without  service  now  and 
in  the  past. 
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The  basis  for  these  doubte  is  the  virtually 
total  lack  of  Information  on  terminations 
and  arrearages  currently  collected  by  Com- 
missions. Only  three  of  the  ten  collect 
monthly  or  quarterly  termination  and  re- 
connection statistics  so  as  to  permit  the  cal- 
culation of  "net"  households  without  serv- 
ice. No  Commission  historically  has  required 
that  data  be  collected  on  bona  fide  termi- 
nated accounte.  Only  five  of  the  ten  Com- 
missions collect  Information  on  the  ntmiber 


and  total  of  accounte  in  arrears.  Most  Com- 
missions do  not  compile  the  amounte  utili- 
ties are  permitted  to  write  off  as  uncollecti- 
ble debt.  As  a  result,  it  is  difficult  to  docu- 
ment the  need  for  protections,  and  it  is  vir- 
tually Impossible  to  estimate  the  impact  of 
the  protection  on  utilities  and  on  customers' 
ability  to  pay.  Where  rules  are  adopted  re- 
garding a  minimum  payment  or  scheduled 
repayment  of  arrears  to  obtain  reconnec- 
tion. it  is  generally  not  known  how  they  will 


impact  household  budgete,  i.e..  whether  the 
proposed  repayment  plans  are  viable  given 
the  household  budget. 

The  phenomenon  of  reconnection  regula- 
tions is  both  an  important  new  trend  and 
the  most  eloquent  evidence  of  the  crisis 
stage  being  reached  by  the  escalating  ar- 
rearage problem.  At  issue  are  three  pointe: 
(1)  What  are  reasonable  options  for  those 
customers  with  arrearages  and  for  those 
who  cannot  pay  current  usage  charges;  (2) 


how  much  less  than  the  total  amount  owed 
can  a  utility  be  required  to  accept  as  a  con- 
dition of  providing  service  to  customers  in 
the  above  situations;  and  (3)  how  can  rules 
be  structured  to  ensure  the  utility  eventual- 
ly receives  the  full  balance  owed? 

While  the  solutions  adopted  by  PUCs 
vary,  it  should  be  noted  that  none  of  the 
rules  assume  the  utility  will  fail  to  collect 
the  full  amount  owed,  and  all  of  them 
permit  eventual  termination  of  customers 
who  do  not  live  up  to  the  terms  of  the  pay- 
ment agreemente  negotiated.  In  fact,  of  the 
eight  states  studied  which  have  rules  on 
minimum  paymente  to  be  made  before  re- 
connection can  occur,  five  regularly  allow 
disconnections  during  their  protected  (mor- 
atorium or  "cold  weather")  periods  for  non- 
compliance. No  commission  has  collected 
data  on  the  number  of  such  def  aulte. 

Some  examples  of  these  budgeted  pay- 
ment requirements,  which  are  a  condition  of 
reconnection.  illustrate  the  potentially  in- 
surmountable problems  for  low  income 
households  (See  Exhibit  6). 

EXHIBIT  5.-1983  TYPICAL  COSTS-GAS  RECONNECTION 
AND  PAYMENT  PIANS  FOR  HOUSEHOLDS  TERMINATED 
BY  UTILITIES  SURVEYED 
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The  only  major  source  of  financial  assist- 
ance available  for  low-income  consumers  is 
the  federal  Low-Income  Home  Energy  As- 
sistance Program.  This  program  was  estab- 
lished to  help  the  poor  pay  home  energy 
bills.  In  none  of  the  surveyed  states  does  the 
average  energy  assistance  payment,  intend- 
ed to  cover  the  1982-83  season,  cover  even 
the  average  arrearage  remaining  from  the 
1981-82  season  for  terminated  households. 
In  effect,  the  household's  own  scarce 
Income  will  have  to  cover  current  heating 
coste  and  part  of  the  back  balance  without 
additional  help.  Unless  there  is  significant 
change  in  their  economic  circumstances,  it 
is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  these  house- 
holds can  extricate  themselves  from  mount- 
ing debt.  As  one  Baltimore  utility  official 
put  it.  "We  are  now  dealing  with  customers 
who  literally  cannot  afford  to  heat." 

Several  PUCs  have  sought  to  connect 
their  shut-off  and  reconnection  protections 
to  the  LIHEAP  program.  Three  states 
(Ohio,  Pennsylvania.  Missouri)  make  their 
maximum  reconnection  requlremente  com- 
parable to  UHEAP  paymente.  Others  re- 
strict eligibility  for  reconnection  and  termi- 
nation protection  to  LIHEAP  and  state  wel- 
fare eligible  households.  LIHEAP  income 
criteria  vary  widely  among  the  states  in  the 
study.  One  state,  Michigan,  has  established 
a  system  under  which  up  to  $650.00  of  the 
eligible  household's  bill  can  be  paid  by  the 
energy  assistance  agency  directly  to  the  util- 
ity at  the  end  of  the  protected  period.  Thus, 
eligibility  for  energy  assistance  offers  some 
temporary  relief  from  shutoffs.  One  Illinois 
commission  official  explained,  "if  it  weren't 
for  the  energy  assistance  program,  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  would  be  going  without 
heat  and  light  now."  However,  the  inexora- 
ble accumulation  of  current  bills  means  that 


LIHEAP,  as  currently  funded,  is  not  at  all 
adeqtiate  to  stem  the  growing  debt  load  and 
the  ultimate  threat  of  termination  for  many 
low-income  households. 

Reflecting  growing  nationwide  concern 
about  the  effectiveness  of  shutoff  regula- 
tions, the  Michigan  Commission  stated  in  ite 
emergency  moratorium  order  of  November, 
1982,  "The  Commission  would  be  remiss  if  it 
did  not  make  mention  of  the  failure  of  the 
legislative  end  of  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  provide  adequate  protection  for  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  citizens.  .  .  .  The 
Commission,  acting  within  the  scope  of  ite 
authority,  can  only  require  the  implementa- 
tion of  quick-fix,  band-aid  solutions  to  these 
problems  when  it  is  clear  that  the  legislative 
process  has  failed .  . 

CORCLUSIOm 

The  report  documente  the  reasons  for  the 
greatly  heightened  concern  over  growing 
energy  debte.  It  finds  that  significant  num- 
bers of  low  income  households  are  falling 
and  will  fall  ever-farther  behind  on  pay- 
mente for  essential  energy  supplies.  Debt  is 
growing;  more  households  are  in  debt;  the 
average  household  arrearage  is  growing;  and 
utility  terminations,  the  consequence  of 
unpaid  debte,  are  also  rising. 

Regulatory  responses  are  generally  quick- 
fix,  and  temporary  or  emergency  solutions. 
As  such,  they  have  been  extremely  impor- 
tant for  many  households.  But  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  while  such  solutions, 
l.e..  protected  periods  or  circumstances 
when  shut-offs  cannot  occur,  may  prevent 
significant  health  hazards  caused  by  loss  of 
heat,  the  crisis  is  simply  postponed.  The  ex- 
isting temporary  "solutions"  cannot  provide 
for  the  fundamental  energy  supply  needs  of 
economically  disadvantaged  households  on 
a  continuing  basis.  The  development  of  ef- 
fective remedies  is  greatly  hampered  by  the 
failure  of  many  PUCs  even  to  collect  the 
data  on  the  utilities  under  their  Jurisdiction 
which  would  provide  them  with  the  basis 
for  genuinely  effective  regiUations.  Without 
knowing  the  exact  extent  and  nature  of  the 
problem,  it  is  difficult  to  ensure  that  it  re- 
ceives the  urgent  attention  that  is  merited. 
Limitations  in  funding  for  the  energy  as- 
sistance and  weatherization  assistance  pro- 
grams mean  that  households  seelung  recon- 
nection will  have  to  use  their  own  scarce  re- 
sources to  cover  both  current  charges  and 
part  of  their  back  balances  on  a  monthly 
basis.  Without  a  significant  change  in  their 
economic  circumstances  or  in  the  weather- 
ization characteristics  of  their  housing,  it  is 
unrealistic  to  hope  that  those  households 
can  extricate  themselves  from  inevitably 
mounting  debt,  even  under  the  most  reason- 
able of  deferred  payment  arrangemente. 

In  other  words,  there  is  as  yet  no  remedy 
avtUlable  to  most  of  those  low  Income 
households  who  are  likely  to  face  a  crisis  of 
energy  debte  and  consequent  loss  of  essen- 
tial energy  supply  in  the  coming  winters.* 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Matsunaga.    Mr.    Sasser,    Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  iNonYx,  and  Mr.  An- 
drews): 
S.  1206.  A  bill  to  amend  titles  II  and 
XVI   of  the   Social  Security  Act   to 
make  it  clear  that  administrative  law 
judges  engaged  in  reviewing  disability 
cases  under  the  OASDI  and  SSI  pro- 
grams may  not  be  rated  or  evaluated 
on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  such 
cases  which  they  decide  In  favor  of  or 


against  the  claimant;  to  the  Commit^ 
tee  on  Finance. 

SOCIAL  SBCtTUTT  DI8ABILITT  KECIPIKIITS 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
take  a  first  step  toward  getting  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  back  on  the  right  track  with 
respect  to  its  policies  affecting  social 
security  and  supplemental  security 
income  disability  recipients  who  are 
under  review  to  determine  continuing 
eligibility  under  these  programs.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  legislation,  coupled 
with  comprehensive  disability  reform 
legislation,  will  return  the  disability 
program  to  its  original  purpose:  to 
serve  as  an  income  insurance  against 
the  development  of  a  condition  so  dis- 
abling that  it  prohibits  an  individual 
from  engaging  in  substantial  gainful 
activity. 

There  is  no  question  that  it  is  pru- 
dent for  the  Govenmient  to  monitor 
its  programs  to  assure  that  iwdeserv- 
ing  recipients  are  stricken  from  the. 
rolls.  For  this  reason  the  Congress  en- 
acted legislation  in  1980  that  required 
that  all  nonpermanently  disabled 
beneficiaries  be  reviewed  every  3  years 
to  determine  eligibUity.  However,  what 
ensued  was  a  mass  of  wrongful  termi- 
nations which  caused  a  great  deal  of 
needless  pain  and  suffering.  Congres- 
sional offices  were  deluged  with  mail 
and  telephone  calls  from  constituents 
and  attomejrs  regarding  terminations 
of  disability  benefits. 

The  fact  that  so  many  claimants 
who  appealed  SSA's  decision  have 
been  reinstated  testifies  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  problems  at  the  front 
end  with  the  continuing  disability  in- 
vestigations (CDI's).  The  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration  is  taking  it  upon 
itself  to  weed  out  many  deserving 
beneficiaries.  Hopefully,  the  Congress 
will  put  a  high  priority  on  enacting 
legislation  which  would  reform  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  disability  program 
so  that  the  benefits  of  the  truly  de- 
serving are  better  protected  against 
such  occurrences. 

But  beyond  its  overaealous  efforts  to 
eliminate  disabled  people  from  the  dis- 
ability rolls  through  its  own  review, 
SSA  is  also  applying  pressure  on  its 
administrative  law  judges  to  disallow 
claimants  who  have  appealed  SSA's 
decision.  SSA  compiles  statistics  on 
the  ALJ's  reversal  rates  and.  based  on 
the  individual  judge's  allowance  and 
disallowance  rates  may  call  him  in  for 
peer  counseling  or  for  retraining  pro- 
grams. In  some  instances,  ALJ's,  with 
realtively  high  allowance  rates  have 
all  of  the  cases  in  which  they  have  re- 
versed SSA's  decision  reviewed  by  SSA 
in  Baltimore.  In  previous  years  some 
AIjJ's  with  high  reversal  rates  have 
had  all  of  their  decisions  reviewed. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  quality 
of  any  judge's  work  cannot  be  judged 
merely  by  the  number  of  cases  he  de- 
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ddes  in  favor  of  one  side  or  another. 
Yet,  this  Is  exactly  what  SSA  is  doing. 
Through  the  application  of  pressure 
on  the  ADJ's  to  lower  their  reversal 
rates,  the  SSA  is  undermining  the 
ALJ's  independence  as  guaranteed  by 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act. 

In  an  effort  to  eliminate  SSA's  inter- 
vention Into  the  outcome  of  the  ALJ's 
decisions,  my  legislation  would  prohib- 
it SSA  from  coUecting  individual  data 
on  ALJ's  with  respect  to  the  number 
of  claims  they  allow  or  deny.  In  this 
way,  an  ALJ's  performance  would  not 
be  Judged  solely  on  Ws  reversal  rate. 
SSA  could  still  compUe  coUective  data 
on  allowances  and  denials. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Congress 
should  study  In  depth  what  Is  happen- 
ing with  the  ALJ  corps  at  SSA.  It  is 
possible  that  additional  legislative 
remedies  may  be  necessary.  But  this 
legislation  would  take  the  first  step 
toward  correcting  what  is  fast  becom- 
ing a  very  serious  problem  within  the 
disability  program. 

I  am  pleased  that  Senators  Matsu- 
HAGA,  Sasskr,  Pkll,  Ahbiuws.  and 
IHOUTS  have  Joined  with  me  in  spon- 
soring this  legislation  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  In  working  for 
prompt  enactment  of  this  most  impor- 
tant measure.  I  am  requesting  that  the 
full  text  of  this  legislation  be  printed 
at  the  appropriate  place  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoBO,  as  follows: 

S.  1206 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 221  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(JKl)  in  recognition  of  the  unusual  diffl- 
ailty  of  the  issues  which  are  involved  in  the 
making  and  reviewing  of  disability  determi- 
nations under  this  title  and  title  XVI.  the 
Secretary  shall  at  all  times  exert  a  special 
effort  to  assure  that  administrative  law 
Judges  who  are  engaged  in  reviewing  such 
determlnaUons  are  permitted  to  perform 
their  functions  and  render  their  decisions  In 
a  fair  and  impartial  manner,  with  an  unre- 
stricted opportunity  to  exercise  their  inde- 
pendent judgment  and  without  Interference 
from  any  officer,  employee,  or  other  entity 
of  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  in  compliance  with  all  of  the  provi- 
sions of  title  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  re- 
lating to  administrative  law  judges  and  with 
the  regulations  issued  thereunder. 

■•(2)  In  carrying  out  paragraph  (1),  the 
Secretary  shall  take  such  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  to  guarantee  that  no  administra- 
tive law  judge  engaged  in  reviewing  disabil- 
ity determinations  under  this  title  or  title 
XVI  will  ever  be  rated,  ranked,  or  evaluated 
or  have  his  performance  judged  (as  a  result 
of  a  review  provided  for  by  section  304(g)  of 
the  Social  Security  Disability  Amendments 
of  1980  or  otherwise)  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  or  percentage  of  cases  which  he  de- 
cides in  favor  of  or  against  the  claimant,  or 
on  any  other  basis  which  directly  or  Indi- 
rwtly  takes  into  account  the  number  or  per- 
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centage  of  cases  which  he  decides  in  favor 
of  or  against  the  claimant. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shaU  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  Secretary  from  col- 
lecting, evaluating,  and  analyzing  daU  with 
respect  to  the  number  or  pecentage  of  cases 
decided  by  administrative  law  judges  in 
favor  of  and  against  claimants,  so  long  as 
such  daU  Involves  only  the  aggregate 
number  or  percentage  of  such  cases  and 
does  not  include  specific  information  with 
respect  to  the  number  or  percentage  of 
cases  decided  in  favor  of  or  against  the 
claimant  by  any  particular  adminstrative 
law  Judge.". 

Sk.  2.  Section  1631(c)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  section  221(j)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  administrative  law 
Judges  engaged  in  reviewing  disability  deter- 
minations under  this  title  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  they 
apply  with  respect  to  administrative  law 
judges  engaged  In  reviewing  such  determi- 
nations under  title  II.".* 


By  Mr.  HELMS  (by  request): 
S.  1208.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
and  improve  the  food  stamp  program 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 
rooD  siAMF  «n>  coimoDmr  distribotioh 
AifKHDiiKirrs  or  i»>3 
•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  on  behalf  of  the 
Reagan  administration  the  President's 
proposals   with   respect   to   the   food 
stamp  program.  These  proposals  are 
designed  to  implement  the  President's 
budget  as  submitted  to  the  Congress 
earlier  this  year.  According  to  the  ad- 
ministration's best  estimates,  the  pro- 
posals will  result  In  savings  of  approxi- 
mately $800  mllUon  during  fiscal  year 
1984.  I  should  add  that  the  Congres- 
sional  Budget   Office   has   estimated 
that  these  proposals  will  result  in  sav- 
ings of  approximately  $1  billion.  The 
discrepancy  is  due  primarily  to  differ- 
ent assumptions  about  the  impact  in 
the  food  stamp  program  of  changes 
recommended  by   the  administration 
for  other  programs,  primarily  the  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children 
program.  ,  ^     ^ 

During  1981  and  1982.  the  President 
recommended,  and  the  Congress  en- 
acted, changes  Intended  to  contain  the 
food  stamp  program's  explosive 
growth.  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's food  programs,  of  which  the 
food  stamp  program  is  the  largest,  in- 
creased by  85  percent  between  1978 
and  1981.  Even  the  medicaid  and  medi- 
care programs— often  acknowledged  as 
having  grown  rapidly— did  not  match 
the  food  stamp  program's  spiralling 
cost.  Medicaid  was  up  by  58  percent 
during  the  same  period  while  medicare 
spending  Increased  by  68  percent. 

Despite  the  best  attempts  to  reform 
this  program,  the  best  that  can  be  said 
of  the  results  of  the  past  2  years  is 
that  the  rate  of  Increase  has  been 
slowed.  Slowed.  Not  halted.  The  food 
stamp  program  costs  more  than  It  ever 


has  before.  For  instance,  excluding 
Puerto  Rico— which  now  has  a  nutri- 
tion assistance  block  grant— food 
stamp  spending  between  fiscal  year 
1980  and  the  current  fiscal  year  has 
grown  from  $8.3  billion  to  an  imprece- 
dented  $12  billion,  an  incredible  45- 
percent  Increase.  Participation  has 
grown  from  19.3  million  recipients  to 
22  million  during  the  same  period. 

Household  benefits  have  Increased 
in  each  yesu-.  It  should  also  be  empha- 
sized that  except  for  a  very  small  per- 
centage of  households,  food  stamp 
benefits  have  never  been  intended  to 
l)e  the  only  method  for  low-income 
families  to  obtain  adequate  food.  Only 
households  with  no  Income  would  be 
relying  totally  on  food  stamp  benefits. 
Food  stamps  are  suppose  to  supple- 
ment regular  expenditures  for  food, 
the  assumption  being  that  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  ordinary  Income 
is  spent  for  food  among  low-Income 
households.  The  following  table  shows 
the  maximum  amoimt  of  food  stamps 
which  would  be  received  by  house- 
holds with  no  Income  of  any  sort. 


TJiriftyfood  plan  amounts— 4i  States  and 
District  of  Columbia ' 

Household  size: 
1 


2.. 
3.. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


75 

139 

199 

253 

300 

360 

398 

455 

Each  additional  member H-57 

'  Adjusted  to  reflect  the  cost  of  food  In  June  and 

adjusted  for  each  household  siie  In  accordance  with 

economies  of  scale. 

Mr.  President,  recent  reforms  in  the 
food  stamp  program  have  had  several 
purposes: 

To  prevent  fraud  and  abuse.  Coimt- 
less  loopholes  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram have  been  plugged.  Much  of  the 
fraudulent  participation  that  has  been 
Identified  recently  is  precisely  because 
of  the  antifraud  reforms  which  have 
been  passed  in  recent  years. 

To  slow  the  growth  of  the  program. 
Delays  In  the  Indexing  of  benefits 
have  postponed,  not  canceled,  food 
stamp  increases. 

To  Improve  the  administration  of 
the  program.  Many  of  the  proposals 
adopted  in  the  recent  past  have  been 
designed  to  Improve  the  day-to-day  op- 
erations of  the  program.  By  so  doing, 
legitimate  recipients  can  be  better 
served,  and  detection  of  nonneedy  ap- 
plicants can  be  more  effective. 

Among  specific  proposals: 

Strikers  have  been  eliminated  from 
participation  In  the  program. 

Counties  and  States  have  been  per- 
mitted to  establish  workfare  programs 
for  able-bodied  food  stamp  recipients. 

The  largest  savings  item  was  one  to 
insure  that  first  month's  benefits  are 
prorated,  a  model  provision  which  has 


subsequently  been  adopted  in  other 
programs. 

This  is  hardly  the  record  of  an  ad- 
ministration, or  a  Congress,  wliich  has 
been  unresponsive  to  the  true  needs  of 
the  poor. 

This  year's  proposals  by  the  admin- 
istration are  in  much  the  same  vein. 
The  largest  savings  in  the  administra- 
tion's package  is  not  from  cutting  ben- 
efits— or  even  postponing  increases. 
Rather.  It  is  from  requiring  States  to 
reimburse  the  Federal  Oovenmient 
for  overissuance  errors  above  3  per- 
cent. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  such  a  pro- 
posal does  not  affect  1  penny  of  food 
stamp  benefits  to  deserving  families. 
Rather,  it  would  require  States  to  pay 
the  Federal  Government  for  all  issu- 
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anoe  errors  above  3  percent.  I  support 
this  provision  Insofar  as  it  goes:  per- 
sonally. I  believe  States  should  be  held 
responsible  and  financially  liable  for 
all  overissuance  errors. 

But  3  percent  is  at  least  consistent 
with  other  Federal  programs.  Three 
percent  Is  the  same  "tolerance  level" 
that  is  permitted  in  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram. It  Is  the  same  "tolerance  level" 
that  Is  permitted  In  the  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  program. 

In  food  stamps  during  the  current 
fiscal  year  there  is  a  9-percent  error 
rate  tolerance  level.  7  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  and  5  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1985. 

There  is  no  rational  reason  why  the 
food  stamp  program  should  provide  a 
more  liberal  treatment  of  misi^plica- 

ERROR  RATES  BY  STATE-APRIL  I981-SEPTEMBER  1981 
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tion  of  Federal  money  than  is  speci- 
fied in  these  other  programs.  Indeed, 
it  is  more  important  in  the  food  stamp 
program  to  hold  States  accountable 
because  food  stamp  benefits,  unlike 
medicaid  and  AFDC,  are  100  percent 
Federally  funded.  The  Federal  Gov: 
enunent  has  an  even  greater  stake  iii 
overissuance  errors  in  this  program 
than  it  does  In  the  medicaid  and 
AFDC  programs. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  ask 
uiumimous  consent  to  insert  In  the 
Record  the  most  recent  error  rates  of 
the  States.  The  overissuance  cost  Fed- 
eral taxpayers  over  $1  billion  annual- 
ly. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


ttgai  ant  Stale 


tacol  of  cats  ■  cmr 


f^nart  of  iMbn  i 
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ToU 


(MM  SMB.. 


Na»  YoA.. 


Distaf 


Putrto  Moo.. 


■ftst  vr|Ni.. 

SouflMSt: 


Teat... 

HOMlUn  PtMS: 

Orion* 

tan 

taw 

toy... 
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NorthM 
SoMDoM.. 
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AM 
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Gun. 
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kM 

Sow*:  Food  ari  NoMm  Senioe.  U.S.  Dvatiml  of  AtnoDin. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a 
study  Just  recently  concluded  by  the 
Congressional    Budget    Office.    The 
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Study  shows  tliat  during  fiscal  year 
1982,  reforms  made  by  1981  legislation 
for  the  child  nutrition  and  food  stamp 


programs  saved  11  to  41  percent  less 
than  had  been  anticipated. 

The  primary  cause  for  the  original 
overestimates  of  savings  has  been  the 
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lower  than  anticipated  levete  of  food 
price  inflation.  Pood  price  inflation 
during  the  18  months  thus  far  covered 
by  the  1981  legislation  has  been  con- 
siderably lower  than  origlnaUy  fore- 
cast by  CBO.  The  newest  estimates  of 
food  price  inflation  for  the  next  18 
months  are  also  considerably  lower 
than  those  forecast  by  CBO  at  the 
Ume  of  budget  reconciliation  in  1981. 
Many  of  the  1981  changes  were  based 
on  adjustments  to  indexing  for  infla- 
tion in  the  programs. 

According  to  the  new  figiires  com- 
pUed  by  CBO.  changes  in  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  wlU 
save  $1,259  billion,  or  11  percent,  less 
than  originally  estimated. 

The  report  also  concluded  that  food 
stamp  changes  included  in  the  food 
stamp  and  commodity  distribution 
amendments  of  1981,  which  had  been 
intended  to  save  $230  million  over  a  3- 
year  period,  will  instead  increase 
spending  by  $265  million  during  the 
same  period,  a  reduction  in  savings  of 
almost  $500  million.  The  savings  for 
fiscal  year  1982  alone  were  overesti- 
mated by  41  percent. 

As  we  begin  discussions  about  the 
future  budgets  for  these  programs,  I 
thinlt  it  is  Important  that  we  have  fac- 
tual information  about  the  impact  of 
past  action.  This  data  should  refute 
the  exaggerated  claims  of  hardship 
that  have  been  made  about  the  "sav- 
ings" accomplished  in  the  1981  legisla- 
tion. ^  ^ 

Congress  took  the  easy  way  out  in 
1981  by  enacting  changes  which  fid- 
dled with  the  inflation  adjustment 
rather  than  by  enacting  fundamental 
changes  in  the  operations  of  these  pro- 
grams. Now  we  see  the  results.  The 
savings  were  not  achieved,  and  we 
have  not  addressed  the  fundamental 
reforms  which  are  still  needed.  Indeed. 
In  one  notable  case,  fiddling  with  the 
inflation  adjustment  actually  resulted 
In  increased  spending,  rather  than 
achieving  real  savings  or  real  reforms. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  study 
completed  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  29.  1983. 
Hon.  Jesse  A.  Helms, 

CTiotnmin,  Committee  on  AgricvUurt,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry,  U.S.  Senate.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Helms:  The  attached  is  in 
response  to  your  request  for  an  anjalysis  of 
the  effects  of  1981  legislation  on  programs 
administered  by  the  Pood  and  Nutrition 
Service. 

Should  you  so  desire,  we  would  be  pleased 
to  provide  additional  details  on  the  analysis 
contained  in  this  memorandum. 
Sincerely, 

James  Blum 
(For  Alice  M.  Rivlin,  Director). 
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May  4, 198. 


Revised  Estoiates  or  Erracrs  or  Leqisla- 
Tioii  Enacted  During  1981  Aftecting  the 
Food  Stamp  and  Child  NumrnoN  Pro- 


grams 

In  1981  the  Congress  enacted  legislation 
that  significantly  reduced  Pood  Stamp  and 
Child  Nutrition  program  outlays.  At  that 
time  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  pro- 
vided estimates  of  savings.  This  memoran- 
dum—prepared at  the  request  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry— presents  revised  estimates  of  sav- 
ings from  several  Pood  Stamp  and  Child  Nu- 
trition program  changes  enacted  during 
1981.  Some  of  the  savings  estimates  are  sen- 
sitive to  assumptions  about  inflation  rates, 
and  these  revised  estimates  are  based  on 
currently  projected  rates  of  inflation.  In  ad- 
dition, some  of  the  earlier  estimates  reflect- 
ed technical  assumptions  that  have  proved 
inaccurate.  Finally,  additional  Information 
has  entered  into  some  of  the  revisions. 

For  the  Pood  Stamp  program,  reestimates 
have  been  confined  to  changes  affecting 
cost-of-living  adjustments  (COLAs)  in  the 
allotment  levels.  The  rate  of  food  price  in- 
flation has  been  considerably  lower  than  as- 
sumed In  the  original  estimates  of  the  ef- 
fects of  COLA  changes.  Other  Food  Stamp 
program  changes  made  in  the  1981  legisla- 
tion are  also  likely  to  have  different  effects 
on  outlays  than  originally  estimated.  Some 
evidence  exists,  for  example,  that  original 
estimates  probably  overstated  savings  from 
the  1981  reconciliation  act  provision  requir- 
ing implemenUtion  of  monthly  reporting 
and  retrospective  budget  procedures  for 
most  of  the  food  stamp  caseload.  CBO  is 
currently  reexamining  this  issue. 

Reestimates  of  other  program  changes 
may  become  possible  when  the  Administra- 
tion completes  its  study  of  the  effects  of 
Food  Stamp  program  changes  made  during 
the  97th  Congress,  a  study  it  is  required  to 
make  by  a  provision  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1982. 

In  the  Child  Nutrition  programs,  the  ef- 
fects of  COLA  changes  have  also  been  rees- 
timated.  as  have  savings  from  several  other 
provisions  of  the  1981  reconciliation  act  for 
which  additional  information  has  become 
available. 

Table  1  shows  the  original  estimates  of 
the  effects  on  outlays  of  Food  Stamp  and 
ChUd  Nutrition  program  changes  enacted 
during  1981.  together  with  the  revisions  dis- 
cussed in  this  memorandum.  For  example, 
the  original  estimate  of  savings  in  the  Food 
Stamp  program  during  1982  resulting  from 
1981  reconcUiation  act  changes  was  $1,708 
miUion.  The  revised  estimate  is  $1,410  mil- 
lion. Revisions  for  all  years  show  smaller 
savings  from  the  1981  reconciliation  act 
changes  for  both  the  Food  Stamp  and  ChUd 
Nutrition  programs. 

TABLE  l.-ORIGINAL  AND  REVISED  ESTIMATES  OF  EFFECTS 
ON  OiJTLAYS  OF  CHANGES  AFFECTING  THE  FOOD  STAMP 
AND  CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS  ENACTED  DURING  THE 
1ST  SESSWN  OF  THE  97TH  CONGRESS 
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ON  OUTLAYS  Of  CHANGES  AfFECnHG  THE  FOOD  STAMP 
AND  CHILD  NUTRITKM  PROGRAMS  ENACTED  DURING  THE 
1ST  SESSION  Of  THE  97TH  CONGRESS-ContJnued 
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Table  1  also  shows  estimates  of  the  effects 
of  changes  enacted  in  the  Pood  Stamp  and 
Commodity  Distribution  Amendments  of 
1981.  Those  changes  were  expected  to 
reduce  spending  during  1982  and  increase 
spending  during  1983  and  1984.  The  revised 
estimates  of  savings  declines  by  $290  mUlion 
in  1982  and  the  estimated  increases  in 
spending  rise  by  $235  million  in  1983  and 
fall  by  $30  mUlion  in  1984. 

The  remainder  of  this  memorandum  dis- 
cusses the  provisions  for  which  reestimates 
have  been  made  and  the  basis  for  each  rees- 
timate. 

FOOD  STAMP  program  CHANGES 

Reestimates  have  been  made  of  the  ef- 
fecte  on  Pood  Stamp  program  outlays  of 
changes  in  the  COLA  included  in  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  and 
of  further  changes  in  the  COLA  enacted  in 
the  Food  Stamp  and  Commodity  Distribu- 
tion Amendments  of  1981. 

COLA  Change— Omnibus  Budget 
Reconxriliation  Act  of  1981 

Until  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981,  the  maximum  allotment  levels 
in  the  Pood  Stamp  program  were  scheduled 
to  be  adjusted  in  January  1982  and  in  each 
subsequent  January  based  on  projections  of 
the  value  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Thrifty  Food  Plan  in  the  preceding 
December.   Projected,   rather  than  actual, 
values  of  the  December  Thrifty  Food  Plans 
were   specified   because   the   actual   value 
would  not  have  been  known  at  the  time  that 
sUtes  were  required  to  adjust  the  levels. 
Maximum  allotment  levels,  which  are  deter- 
mined  for   each    household   size,   are   the 
amounte  of  benefits  received  by  households 
with  no  net  food  stamp  Income  (net  food 
stamp    income    is    the    household's    gross 
Income   less  applicable  deductions).  Allot- 
ments for  households  with  positive  net  in- 
comes are  computed  by  subtracting  30  per- 
cent of  net  income  from  the  maximum  allot- 
ment level  specific  for  each  household  size. 
The  1981  reconciliation  act  changed  the 
basis  for  adjusting  the  maximum  allotment 
levels.  Specifically,  the  first  adjustment  fol- 
lowing enactment  of  the  law  was  to  be  made 
in  April  1982  based  upon  the  actual  value  of 
the  Thrifty   Food  Plan  during  December 
1981.  The  next  adjastment  was  to  be  made 
In  July  1983  based  upon  the  Thrifty  Food 
Plan  value  in  March  1983.  The  adjustment 
in  1984  and  all  subsequent  years  was  to 
occur  in  October  based  upon  June  Thrifty 
Pood  Plan  values. 
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These  delays  in  COLAa  result  in  savings 
because,  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  the  maxi- 
mum allotment  levels  and  the  correspond- 
ing benefit  levels  are  lower  than  they  would 
be  without  the  program  change.  The  great- 
er the  rate  of  inflation,  the  greater  is  the 
difference  between  the  allotment  levels  in 
effect  given  the  COLA  delay  and  those  that 
would  have  been  in  effect  with  no  change  in 
the  law.  The  greater  this  difference,  the 
greater  are  the  savifags. 

Revised  estimates  of  savings  from  this 
provision  are  subst&ntiaUy  lower  than  origi- 
nal estimates  because  food  price  increases 
were  less  than  projected.  Table  2  shows  as- 
sumed rates  of  food  price  Inflation,  differ- 
ences between  the  fiscal  year  average  maxi- 
mum allotment  levels  for  four-person  house- 
holds with  and  without  the  delay,  and  the 
estimated  outlay  savings  in  1982-1984. 
These  figures  are  shown  as  estimated  in 

1981  and  as  revised. 

The  differences  between  maximum  allot- 
ment levels  shown  in  Table  2  are  based  on 
annual  averages  of  those  In  effect  during 
the  year  for  a  four-person  household  under 
the  schedule  of  inflation  adjustments  in 
effect  before  and  after  the  legislative 
change.  Based  upon  original  projections, 
this  difference  would  have  averaged  $8.00 
per  month  for  a  four-person  household,  re- 
sulting In  benefit  reductions  of  this  amount 
for  most  four-person  households  when  aver- 
aged over  the  fiscal  year.  All  savings  during 

1982  would  have  been  realized  during  the 
January  through  March  period  due  to  the 
effects  of  the  COLA  delay  in  that  fiscal 
year.  The  maximum  allotment  level  for  a 
fotir-person  household  during  calendar  year 
1981  was  $233  per  month;  this  would  have 
increased  under  the  policies  then  in  effect, 
and  the  inflation  assumptions  then  in  force, 
to  $265  in  January.  The  law  change  delayed 
this  increase  for  three  months,  causing  a 
projected  difference  in  m«.»imiim  allot- 
ments for  this  household  size  of  $32  per 
month  during  the  three-month  period  (or  $8 
per  month  when  averaged  over  the  year). 
Using  actual  rather  than  projected  food 
prices,  the  maximum  allotments  for  this 
household  size  would  have  increased  to  $246 
in  January  1982.  The  delay  would  thus  have 
resulted  in  monthly  benefit  reductions  for 
most  four-person  households  of  $13  during 
the  three-month  period.  Projected  and 
actual  differences  for  households  with 
fewer  than  four  members  would  have  been 
less  than  the  amounts  for  the  four-person 
household,  and  those  for  hosueholds  with 
more  than  four  members  would  have  been 
greater. 

The  schedule  of  COLAs  specified  in  the 
1981  reconciliation  act  would  have  caused 
benefit  reductions  during  six  months  and 
benefit  Increases  during  three  months  of 
fiscal  year  1983,  as  compared  to  the  adjust- 
ment schedule  previously  in  effect.  In  fiscal 
year  1984,  benefit  reductions  would  have  oc- 
curred during  nine  months  and  t>enefit  in- 
creases during  three  months.  The  figures  in 
Table  2  average  these  effects  over  the  entire 
year. 


TABLE  2.-0filGmAL  AND  REVISED  PROJECTIONS  Of  FOOD 
PRICE  INHATION.  ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  REDUCTIONS  IN 
MAXIMUM  ALLOTMENT  LEVELS,  AND  ORIGINAL  AND 
REVISED  ESDMATES  OF  SAVINGS  FOR  THE  CHANGE  IN 
THE  FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  COIA  ENACTED  IN  THE 
OMNIBUS  BUDGET  RECONaLIATION  ACT  OF  1981,  FISCAL 
YEARS  1982-84 
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COLA  Change— Food  Stamp  and  Commod- 
ity Distribution  Amendments  of  1981 

The  Food  Stamp  and  Commodity  Distri- 
bution Amendments  of  1981  provided  for 
further  changes  in  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments. An  inflation  adjustment  was  to  be 
made  each  October,  beginning  in  1982. 
based  upon  values  of  the  Thrifty  P<x>d  Plan 
in  the  preceding  June.  As  a  result  of  this 
change,  no  adjustment  was  made  during 
fiscal  year  1982.  Relative  to  the  schedule 
specified  in  the  1981  reconciliation  act,  in 
which  maximum  allotments  were  to  be  ad- 
justed in  April  1982,  allotment  levels,  and 
thus  benefit  levels,  were  lower  for  the  last 
six  months  of  fiscal  year  1982  than  they 
would  have  been  without  this  further 
change  In  the  law. 

The  COLA  schedule  change  in  the  Pood 
Stamp  and  Commodity  Distribution  Amend- 
ments of  1981  would  cause  increased  costs 
during  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  (using  as 
the  basis  of  comparison  the  1981  reconcilia- 
tion act  schedule).  This  is  primarily  because 
the  COLA  was  returned  to  a  12-month  ad- 
justment schedule,  rather  than  a  15-month 
adjustment  schedule  as  specified  in  the  1981 
reconciliation  act.  During  times  of  rising 
prices,  more  frequent  adjustments  in  the  al- 
lotment levels  result  in  greater  program  ex- 
penditures. Table  3,  which  is  similar  to 
Table  2,  shows  original  level  differences, 
and  estimated  effects  on  program  outlays. 
Note  that  the  food  price  Inflation  assump- 
tions on  which  the  original  estimates  were 
based  differ  from  those  used  to  estimate 
changes  in  the  1981  reconciliation  act.  By 
late  1981,  when  the  Food  Stamp  and  Com- 
modity Distribution  Amendments  of  1981 
were  being  considered,  it  was  clear  that  the 
earlier  inflation  assumptions  used  to  esti- 
mate effects  of  the  1981  reconciliation  act 
were  too  high.' 

child  NUTRITION  PROGRAM  CHANGES 

The  1981  reconciliation  act  made  a 
number  of  changes  in  the  Child  Nutrition 
programs.  CBO  has  reestimated  the  effects 
of  changes  In  the  structure  of  reimburse- 


■  At  the  request  of  Asriculture  Committee  staff, 
estimates  of  the  effects  of  this  (X>LA  Schedule 
chance  were  prepared  based  upon  several  different 
sets  of  more  recent  economic  assumptions.  The  as- 
siunptlons  used  as  the  basis  for  estimates  shown  in 
the  Table  3  were  those  adopted  by  the  Administra- 
tion for  its  mid-session  review  of  the  1983  budget. 


ment  rates  and  COLA  schedules,  restric- 
tions on  the  eligibility  of  sponsors  of 
Summer  Food  Service  program  sites,  and 
new  income  documentation  and  verification 
requirements.  Table  4  shows  these  reesti- 
mates. 

TABLE  S.-ORKMAL  AND  REVISED  PROJECTIONS  Of  FOOD 
PRICE  INFLATION,  ESTIMATED  AVERAGE  CHANGES  IN 
MAXIMUM  ALLOTMENT  LEVELS,  AND  ORIGINAL  AND 
REVISED  EFFECTS  ON  OUTLAYS  OF  THE  CHANGE  M  THE 
FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM  COST-OF-UVING  ADJUSTMENT 
SCHEDULE  ENACTED  IN  THE  FOOD  STAMP  AND  COMMOD- 
ITY DISTRIBUTION  AMENDMENTS  Of  1981,  FISCAL  YEARS 
1982  THROUGH  1984 
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TABLE  4.-0RIGINAL  AND  REVISED  ESTIMATES  Of  THE 
EFFECTS  ON  CHILD  NUTRITION  OUTLAYS  Of  PROGRAM 
CHANGES  ENACTED  IN  THE  OMNIBUS  REOONCHJATION 
AQ  OF  1981,  FISCAL  YEARS  1982  THROUGH  1984 
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Lower  rates  of  food  price  inflation  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  expected  savings  from 
changes  that  lowered  reimbursement  rates 
in  most  programs  and  that  made  the  sched- 
ule of  inflation  adjustments  annual  rather  - 
then  semiannual.  The  reasons  are  similar  to 
those  discussed  for  the  Food  Stamp  pro- 
gram. Original  and  revised  food  prices  infla- 
tion assumptions  are  shown  in  Table  5. 

The  1981  reconciliation  act  limited  the 
sponsorship  of  summer  food  service  sites  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  school  food  aut 
thorities,  local,  municipal  or  county  govern- 
ments, and  residential  nonprofit  summer 
camps.  Service  was  also  restricted  to  those 
areas  where  at  least  50  percent  of  the  chil- 
dren meet  the  income  requirements  for  free 
or  reduced-price  school  lunches.  Before  en- 
actment of  this  legislation,  private  nonprof- 
it organizations  other  than  schools  and  resi- 
dential camps  could  sponsor  programs,  and 
programs  could  be  operated  in  areas  where 
more  than  one-third  of  the  children  were  el- 
igible for  free  or  reduced-price  school 
lunches. 
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Theae  changes  nved  leas  than  had  been 
estimated  at  the  time  of  passage  of  the  1981 
recoDcUiatlon  act  (see  Table  6).  One  appar- 
oit  reason  for  the  reduction  in  savings  was 
the  transfer  of  sponsorship  of  some  sites 
from  sponsors  made  ineligible  by  the  change 
to  eligible  sponsors. 

The  final  change  in  the  Child  Nutrition 
programs  for  which  reestlmates  have  been 
made  Involves  documentation  of  Income 
sources  and  verification  of  Information  on 
applications  for  free  and  reduced-price 
meals.  Previously,  applicants  had  not  been 
required  to  document  their  Income  sources, 
and  states  had  not  been  free  to  verify  infor- 
mation submitted  on  the  applications.  The 
original  estimate  of  savings  from  the  Ad- 
ministration was  $100  million  per  year  in 
fiscal  years  1982  through  1984. 

Based  on  information  from  the  Adminis- 
tration, the  estimate  of  savings  from  these 
additional  verification  procedures  has  been 
reduced  to  $50  million  per  year.  The  reduc- 
tion results  from  a  smaller  decline  in  free 
meal  participation  than  anticipated. 

TABU  6.-0R1GINA1.  AND  REVISED  ESTIMATES  OF  OUTIAY 
SAVINGS  OF  SUMMER  FOOD  SERVICE  PROGRAM 
CHANGES  ENACTED  IN  THE  OMNIBUS  RECONaUATION 
ACT  OF  1981,  FISCAL  YEARS  1982  THROUGH  1984 
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It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
we  still  must  address  ourselves  to  some 
fundamental  reforms  which  are 
needed  in  the  food  stamp  program.  I 
believe  that  the  administration's  pro- 
posals provide  a  reasonable  point  of 
discussion  in  this  regard.  Much  re- 
mains to  be  done  before  this  program 
will  merit  the  widespread  support  of 
American  taxpayers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
transmittal  letter  from  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  John  Block,  the  proposed 
legislation,  and  a  section-by-section 
summary  provided  by  the  Department 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 


DKPAKTMSirr  OP  Agricultttrx. 

OmCX  OP  THX  Sbckktaiit, 
Wathington.  D.C.,  April  20, 1983. 
Hon.  OcoaoK  Busb, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbah  Mh.  Prmiddtt:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  is  a  bUl  to  amend 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  19T7.  as  amended. 
Also  enclosed  is  a  section-by-sectlon  analysis 
explaining  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  has  five  titles.  Title  I  provides 
that,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  refer- 
ences are  to  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977. 
Title  II  contains  amendments  that  support 
the  Presidents  Fiscal  Year  1984  Budget  pro- 
posal by  achieving  approximately  $800  mil- 
lion in  savings  for  Fiscal  Year  1984.  These 
proposals  are  discussed  in  more  detail  below. 
Title  III  contains  various  nonbudgetary 
amendments  designed  to  improve  Pood 
Stamp  Program  administration  and  restore 
full  authority  to  Puerto  Rico  to  design  its 
own  food  assistance  program.  Title  IV  pro- 
vides for  additional  administrative  funding 
for  the  Commodity  Supplemental  Food  Pro- 
gram. Title  V  provides  an  effective  date  for 
the  implemenUtion  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

During  the  past  two  years,  this  Adminis- 
tration and  the  97th  Congress  have  worlted 
together  to  contain  the  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
gram's explosive  growth,  without  jeopardiz- 
ing assistance  to  those  with  genuine  needs. 
Without  our  reforms  of  the  last  two  years, 
food  stamp  spending  would  have  grown  65 
percent.  We  have,  however,  maintained  the 
level  of  assistance  as  average  benefits  have 
increased  faster  than  food  price  inflation. 

The  package  of  legislative  proposals  in 
Title  II  continues  this  effort.  Many  of  the 
1984  proposals  are  designed  to  restrain  ex- 
penditures by  reducing  the  $1  billion  in 
overpayments  made  each  year.  By  reducing 
the  amount  of  dollars  spent  in  error,  we  can 
focus  our  resources  on  the  neediest  house- 
holds and  restore  public  confidence  in  the 
program. 

A  complex  and  complicated  administrative 
process  is  a  major  cause  of  the  current  10 
percent  error  rate.  To  Improve  program  ad- 
ministration, we  are  proposing  to: 

Streamline  the  currently  complicated 
process  of  determining  benefits  by  simplify- 
ing the  calculation  of  deductions. 

Simplify  the  application  and  benefit  proc- 
ess by  mailing  Aid  to  Families  with  Depend- 
ent Children  (AFDC)  recipients  categorical- 
ly eligible  for  a  standard  food  stamp  allot- 
ment. 

Revise  the  definition  of  a  household  by  re- 
quiring all  individuals  living  together,  with 
certain  limited  exceptions,  to  file  for  bene- 
fits as  a  single  unit.  The  current  definition 
is  complicated  by  multiple  exceptions  and  is 
difficult  to  administer. 

Hold  SUtes  liable  for  payment  errors  ex- 
ceeding 3  percent  of  benefits.  This  target 
rate  would  equal  the  standard  already  used 
in  two  other  State-administered  entitlement 
programs— AFDC  and  Medicaid.  The  other 
administrative  simplification  proposals  in 
this  package  will  aid  SUtes  in  meeting  this 
target. 

Another  proposal  in  Title  II  would  require 
SUtes  to  establish  Community  Work  Expe- 
rience Programs  (CWEP).  These  programs 
would  encourage  able-bodied  food  stamp  re- 
cipients to  find  work  in  the  private  sector.  If 
no  jobs  are  available.  CWEP  participants 
would  perform  useful  public  services,  fulfill- 
ing community  needs  that  otherwise  would 
be  umnet  with  existing  public  resources. 


As  part  of  the  proponl  for  a  six-month 
freeae  In  cost-in-living  adjustments  (COLA) 
across  a  wide  range  of  government  pro- 
grams. Title  II  also  contains  a  provision  to 
delay  the  next  food  stamp  COLA  from  Oc- 
tober 1983  to  April  1984. 

Overall,  these  Title  U  provisions  will  guar- 
antee continuing  assistance  to  those  individ- 
uals in  need  of  government  assistance  for  an 
adequate  diet.  The  proposed  reforms  do  not 
reduce  total  participation.  In  fact,  food 
stamp  participation  in  1984  will  be  higher 
than  under  any  previous  Administration. 

A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  the  enactment  of  this  proposed 
legislation   would   be   in  accord  with   the 
President's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Jom  R.  Block, 

Secretary. 

Enclosure. 


S.  1208 

Be  it  enacted  t>v  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Food  Stamp  and 
Commodity  Distribution  AmendmenU  of 
1983". 

TITLE  I— RBai"ERENCES  TO  THE  POOD 
STAMP  ACT  OF  1977 

Sec.  101.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  whenever  in  this  Act  an  amend- 
ment or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an 
amendment  to,  or  repeal  of,  a  section  or 
other  provision,  the  reference  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  made  to  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  2011et«eQ.). 

TITLE  U— POOD  STAMP  BUDGETARY 
REVISIONS 

HOUSEHOLD  DBPIHITION 

Sec.  201.  Section  3(1)  (7  U.S.C.  2012(1))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  first  two  sen- 
tences and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "House- 
hold" means  any  individual  living  alone  or 
any   group   of   Individuals   living   together 
except  that  (1)  any  individual  described  in 
subsection  3<r)  who  lives  with  others,  but 
customarily   purchases   food  and   prepares 
meals  for  home  consumption  separate  and 
apart  from  one  or  more  of  the  others,  shall 
be  considered  a  household  together  with 
only  those  members  of  the  group  living  to- 
gether who  are  the  s[>ouse  of  such  individ- 
ual, any  person  less  than  eighteen  years  of 
age  who  Is  under  parental  control  of  the  in- 
dividual or  spouse  and  any  others  who  cus- 
tomarily purchase  food  and  prepare  meals 
for  home  consumption  together  with  the  in- 
dividual; or  (2)  any  individual  who  lives  with 
others,  who  is  sixty  years  of  age  or  older, 
and  who  is  unable  to  purchase  food  and  pre- 
pare meals  because  such  individual  suffers, 
as  certified  by  a  licensed  physician,  from  a 
disability  which  would  be  considered  a  per- 
manent disability  under  section  221(1)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  421(1))  or 
from   a  severe,   pennanent,   and   disabling 
physical  or  mental  Infirmity  which  Is  not 
symptomatic  of  a  disease  shall  be  considered 
a    household     together    with    only     that 
member  of  the  group  living  together  who  is 
the    spouse    of    such    individual,    without 
regard  to  the  purchase  of  food  and  prepara- 
tion of  meals,  if  the  Income  (as  determined 
under  section  5(d))  of  the  others,  excluding 
the  spouse,  does  not  exceed  the  poverty  line, 
as  described  in  section  5(c)(1),  by  more  than 
65  per  centum.  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  the  preceding  sentence,  if  a  person 
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who  is  a  member  of  a  household  takes  an 
action  which  would  result  in  disqualification 
of  the  household  under  the  provisioas  of 
section  6  of  this  Act,  any  remaining  house- 
hold members,  other  tlian  the  spouse  of  the 
person  taking  such  action  and  any  person 
leas  than  eighteen  years  of  age  who  is  under 
parental  control  of  such  person  or  spouse 
shall,  for  the  period  of  the  disqualification, 
be  treated  as  a  separate  household  if  such 
members  customsxlly  purchase  food  and 
prepare  meals  for  home  consujnption  sepa- 
rate and  apart  from  the  person  talcing  the 
action.". 

THUPTT  POOD  PLAIf  AOJUSTIIKim 

8ic.  303.  Section  3(o)  (7  U.S.C.  3013(o))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  strilcing  out  "on  October  1,  1983,  and 
October  1.  1984"  in  clause  (7)  of  the  second 
sentence  and  litsertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "on 
April  1, 1984,  and  April  1, 1985  ":  and 

(3)  striking  out  "on  October  1,  1985,  and 
each  October  1,  thereafter"  in  clause  (8)  of 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "on  April  1,  1986,  and  each  April  1, 
thereafter". 

STAHDARO/SHELTER  DEDUCTION 

Sic.  303.  Section  5(e)  (7  UJS.C.  2014(e))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  In  computing  household  Income  the 
Secretary  shall  allow  a  standard/shelter  de- 
duction of  (140  a  month  for  each  house- 
hold, except  that  households  in  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall  be  allowed  a  standard/ 
shelter  deduction  of  (241,  (199.  (217  and 
(112,  respectively.  Such  standard/shelter 
deductions  shall  be  adjusted  on  April  1. 
1984,  and  each  April  1,  thereafter,  to  the 
nearest  lower  dollar  increment  to  reflect 
changes  in  the  Consimier  Price  Index  for  all 
urban  consumers  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  SUtlstlcs,  for  Items  other  than 
food  and  the  homeownershlp  component  of 
shelter  costs,  as  appropriately  adjusted  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtlstlcs  after  consul- 
Ution  with  the  Secretary,  for  the  12  months 
ending  the  preceding  June  30.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  also  allow  a  dependent  care  de- 
duction for  the  actual  cost  of  payments  nec- 
essary for  the  care  of  a  dependent,  regard- 
less of  the  dependent's  age,  when  such  care 
enables  a  household  member  to  accept  or 
continue  employment,  or  training  or  educa- 
tion that  is  preparatory  for  employment, 
the  maximum  allowable  amount  ef  which 
shall  be  (115  a  month  in  the  forty-eight 
contiguous  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Guam,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  SUtes, 
(200,  (165,  (140  and  (85,  respectively. 
Households  containing  an  elderly  or  dis- 
abled member  shall  also  be  entitled,  with  re- 
spect to  expenses  other  than  expenses  paid 
on  behalf  of  the  household  by  a  third  party, 
to  an  excess  medical  expense  deduction  for 
that  portion  of  the  actual  cost  of  allowable 
medical  expenses  Incurred  by  household 
members  who  are  elderly  or  disabled,  exclu- 
sive of  special  diets,  that  exceeds  (35  a 
month.". 

STANDARD  EARIf  INGS  DEDUCTION 

Sec.  204.  Section  5(e)  (7  U.S.C.  2014(e)).  as 
amended  by  section  303  of  this  Act,  is  fur- 
ther amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence: 

"Households  with  earned  Income  shall  be 
entitled  to  deduction  equal  to  the  total  of 
the  appropriate  disregard(s)  from  earned 
income  under  section  402(aK8)(A)(ii)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U,S.C.  602(aK8Kll)) 
for  each  member  with  earned  income.". 


CATBOORICAL    ELISIKLITT     POR     APDC     KBCIPI- 
EirrS/SIMPUnKD  BSRBPIT  DETKRMIIIATIOIfS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  Effective  October  1.  1983,  sec- 
tion 5(j)  (7  U.S.C.  2014(J))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "may"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "shall";  and 

(2)  striking  out  everything  following 
"Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  601  et  seg.)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "to  have  satis- 
fied the  income  standard  of  eligibility  pre- 
scribed under  subsection  (c)(1)  and  the  re- 
source llmlUtions  prescribed  under  subsec- 
tion (g).  The  Secretary  may  waive  the 
Income  ellgibUlty  standard  prescribed  under 
subsection  (cK2)  for  households  in  which  all 
members  receive  beneflte  under  part  A  of 
title  rv  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in  sUtes 
where  the  maximum  allowable  gross  income 
limit  for  receipt  of  such  beneflte  is  equal  to 
or  less  than  the  standard  prescribed  in  sub- 
section (c)(2).". 

(b)  Effective  April  1,  1984.  section  8  (7 
U.8.C.  2017)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  the  value  of  the  allotmente 
issued  to  households  in  which  all  members 
receive  beneflte  under  part  A  of  title  rv  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  601,  et 
seq. )  shall  be  determined  pursuant  to  an  ap- 
provable  plan,  submitted  by  each  SUte 
agency  in  conformance  with  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  under  which 
each  such  household  shall  receive  an  allot- 
ment based  on  ite  size  and  category.  The 
categories  of  households  considered  in  de- 
termining the  value  of  the  allotment  shall 
be  (1)  households  containing  one  or  more 
members  with  earned  Income,  (2)  house- 
holds containing  one  or  more  memlDers  sixty 
years  of  age  or  over,  (3)  households  contain- 
ing neither  a  member  with  earned  Income 
nor  a  member  sixty  years  of  age  or  over,  and 
(4)  households  conUinlng  one  or  more  mem- 
bers with  earned  Income  and  one  or  more 
members  sixty  years  of  age  or  over.  The  al- 
lotment for  each  household  size  and  catego- 
ry shall  be  equal  to  the  average  allotment 
for  such  household  size  and  category  prior 
to  ImplemenUtion  of  this  subsection,  ad- 
justed at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  to  reflect 
changes  In  related  benefit  levels  and  any 
relevant  statutory  or  regulatory  amend- 
mente,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe the  method  for  determining  the  allot- 
ment for  any  size  and  category  of  house- 
holds In  any  SUte  where  such  size  and  cate- 
gory is  so  small  as  to  make  the  use  of  an  av- 
erage Impracticable.". 

WORK  REQUIREMKIITS  AND  COmcUinTT  WORK 
EXPERIENCE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Section  6  (7  U.S.C.  2015)  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  In  paragraph  (dXl)— 

(A)  striking  out  "eighteen"  in  the  material 
preceding  clause  (i)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "sixteen";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "which  may  include  a  re- 
quirement that,  at  the  option  of  the  SUte 
agency,"  in  clause  (ii)  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "which  shall  Include  a  requirement  that": 

(2)  in  paragraph  (dK2>— 

(A)  striking  out  "a  work  registration  re- 
quirement" in  clause  (A)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "requlremente  for  employment 
related  activities"; 

(B)  striking  out  "a  dependent  child  under 
age  six"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
end  of  clause  (B)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "(i)  a  dependent  child  under  age  six  or,  at 
the  option  of  the  SUte  agency,  a  dependent 
child  under  age  three  if  adequate  childcare 


is  available  for  such  child,  or  (11)  of  an  inca- 
pacitated person;";  and 

(C)  striking  out  clause  (C)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(C)  a  person  between  ages  six- 
teen and  eighteen  and  under  parental  con- 
trol of  another  member  of  the  household;"; 

(3)  redesignating  subsections  (e)  through 
(h)  as  (f)  through  (1),  respectivelr,  and 

(4)  Inserting  a  new  subsection  immediately 
following  subsection  (d)  as  follows: 

"(e)  No  household  shall  be  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  this  Act  if  It  includes  a 
person  who  is  required  to  comply  with  the 
work  requlremente  of  subsection  (d),  or  is 
exempt  from  those  requlremente  solely  be- 
cause of  being  subject  to  and  complying 
with  the  work  requlremente  of  the  Pederal- 
SUte  unemployment  compensation  system, 
and  who  refuses  to  accept  an  offer  from  the 
SUte  agency,  or  a  political  subdivision  des- 
ignated by  the  SUte  agency,  to  perform 
work  on  ite  behalf  In  return  for  compensa- 
tion consisting  of  the  allotment  to  which 
the  household  is  entitled  under  section  8  of 
this  Act,  with  each  hour  of  such  work  enti- 
tling that  household  to  a  portion  of  ite  allot- 
ment equal  In  value  to  100  per  centum  of 
the  higher  of  the  applicable  SUte  minimum 
wage  or  the  Federal  minlmimi  hourly  rate 
under  the  Pair  Labor  standards  Act  of  1938: 
Provided,  That  no  household  member  shall 
be  required  to  work  In  any  community  work 
experience  position  to  the  extent  that  such 
work  exceeds  in  value  the  allotment  to 
wtiich  the  household  is  otherwise  entitled 
or  that  such  work,  when  added  to  any  other 
houses  worked  during  any  week  by  such 
member  for  compensation  (In  cash  or  in 
kind)  in  any  other  capacity,  exceeds  120 
hours  per  month.  In  the  event  that  any- 
person  fails  to  comply  with  the  requlre- 
mente of  this  subsection,  neither  that 
person  nor  the  household  to  which  that 
person  belongs  stiall  be  eligible  to  partici- 
pate in  the  food  stamp  program  for  two 
months,  unless  that  person  or  another 
person  In  the  household  satisfies  all  out- 
standing community  work  experience  obli- 
gations prior  to  the  end  of  the  two-month 
disqualification  period.". 

(b)  Section  11  (7  U.S.C.  2020)  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (eK22),  as  added  by  section 
307  of  this  Act,  "and  the  community  work 
experience  program  services  necessary  to  ef- 
fectuate the  provisions  of  subsection  6(e)"; 
and 

(2)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows: 

"(OKI)  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
guidelines  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
which,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
enable  a  SUte  agency  to  design  and  operate 
a  community  work  experience  program  for 
purposes  of  subsection  6(e)  which  is  compat- 
ible and  consistent  with  simiijir  programs 
operated  within  the  SUte. 

"(2)  In  esUblishlng  the  community  work 
experience  program  services  as  required 
under  paragraph  (e)(22)  of  this  section,  the 
SUte  agency,  and  any  political  subdivision 
designated  by  the  SUte  agency,  shall— 

"(A)  not  provide  any  work  that  has  the 
effect  of  replacing  or  preventing  the  em- 
ployment of  an  Individual  not  participating 
in  the  community  work  experience  program; 

"(B)  provide  the  same  beneflte  and  work- 
ing conditions  that  are  provided  at  the  job 
site  to  employees  performing  comparable 
work  for  comparable  hours  and 

"(C>  reimburse  particlpante  for  actual 
coste  of  tran^wrUtion  and  other  actual 
coste  all  of  which  are  reasonably  necessary 
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and  dliccUy  related  to  participation  in  the 
procram  but  not  to  exceed  $25  in  the  aggre- 
gate per  month. 

"(3)  Each  State  agency  shall  offer  commu- 
nity work  experience  Jobs  to  not  leas  than 
■eventy-five  percent  of  the  persons  required 
to  accept  such  employment  in  any  month 
under  subaecUon  We).  Each  SUte  agency 
■hall  be  considered  to  have  Issued  erroneous 
paymmts  for  purposes  of  subsection  16<d) 
tor  the  number  of  households  by  which  It 
failed  to  meet  the  standard  established  in 
the  preceding  sentence  with  each  such  erro- 
neous payment  being  equal  to  the  average 
allotment  for  all  households  containing  a 
member  who  is  required  to  accept  commnity 
work  experience  employment  under  subeec- 
Uon  6(e). 

■•(4KA)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each 
State  agency,  pursuant  to  subsection  16(a), 
SO  per  centum  of  all  administrative  ex- 
penses incurred  by  such  agency  in  operating 
a  community  work  experience  program 
under  this  subsection,  including  reimburse- 
ments to  participants  for  work-related  ex- 
penses as  described  in  paragraph  2(C)  of 
this  subsection  but  not  including  the  cost  of 
equipment,  tools  or  materials  used  by  par- 
ticipants or  the  cost  of  supervising  partici- 
pants. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  suspend  or  cancel 
some  or  aU  of  the  payments  made  under 
subparagraph  (oK4KA)  of  this  section  upon 
a  finding  that  the  SUte  agency  or  political 
subdivision  designated  by  the  SUte  agency 
has  failed  to  comply  with  the  community 
work  experience  requirements  under  this 
subsection.", 
(c)  SecUon  20  (7  V£.C.  202»)  is  repealed. 

STATE  AGEKCY  LIABIUTY 

SBC.  207.  Effective  October  1,  1983,  section 
16  (7  U.S.C.  2025)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  subsections  (b)  and  (c); 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (dK2MA)— 

(A)  striking  out  "exceeds—"  and  every- 
thing that  follows  through  "thereafter," 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "exceeds  3  per 
centum,":  and 

(B)  striking  out  "or  as  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)"; 

(3)  revising  subparagraph  (dK2XB)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  institute  an  error 
rate  liability  program  under  which  each 
SUte  agency  shaU  be  liable  to  the  Secretary 
for  an  amount  equal  to  the  product  of  mul- 
tiplying the  per  centum  by  which  Its  pay- 
ment error  rate  exceeds  3  per  centum  for 
any  fiscal  year  by  the  total  dollar  value  of 
aU  coupons  Issued  by  the  SUte  agency  for 
the  fiscal  year.":  and 

(4)  revising  paragraph  (dK3)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(SKA)  For  each  fiscal  year  the  Secretary 
shall  project  the  liability  of  each  SUte 
agency  »inder  this  subsection  for  that  fiscal 
year  by  determining  the  SUte  agency's 
share  of  the  projected  national  dollar  loss 
due  to  error  rates  above  3  per  centum  on 
the  basis  of  Its  share  of  the  national  dollar 
loss  due  to  error  rates  above  3  per  centum 
for  the  most  recent  quality  control  period 
for  which  federally  adjusted  daU  is  avaU- 
able.  The  Secretary  shall  reduce  the  SUte 
agency's  federaUy  funded  share  of  adminis- 
trative costs  by  the  amount  of  projected  li- 
ability determined  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. The  SUte  agency  shaU  pay  to  the 
Secretary,  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary 
may  require,  any  amount  by  which  Its  pro- 
jected llabUlty  exceeds  its  federally  funded 
share  of  administrative  costs.  After  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine   the   SUte    agency's   actual    liabiUty 
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under  paragraph  (2)  and  the  SUte  agency 
shall  either  pay  to  the  Secretary  the 
amount  by  which  its  actual  liability  exceeds 
the  projected  liability  coUected  under  this 
subsection  or  receive  an  adjustment  In  Its 
federally  funded  share  of  administrative 
cosU  In  the  amount  by  which  iU  projected 
liability  collected  under  this  subsection  ex- 
ceeds ite  actual  liability  for  the  fiscal  year. 
■'(B)  Each  SUte  agency  shall  perform  Its 
responsibility  under  this  Act  for  effective 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  program 
without  respect  to  the  level  of  Federal  fund- 
ing for  administrative  costs  under  this  sec- 
tion.". 


TITLE  UI— IMPROVING  ADMOnSTRA- 
TIVE  PROCEDURES  FOR  THE  POOD 
STAMP  PROGRAM 

CLARIFICATION  OF  STUDEHT  KUGIBILITT 

Sic.  301.  (a)  Section  5(d)  (7  U.S.C. 
2014(d))  Is  amended  by  Inserting  immediate- 
ly before  "shall  be  considered  such  reim- 
bursement" in  the  proviso  of  clause  (5)  "and 
no  portion  of  any  educational  loans  on 
which  payment  is  deferred,  granU.  scholar- 
ships, fellowships,  veterans'  educational 
benefits,  and  the  like.". 

(b)  Section  6(f)  (7  X5S.C.  2015(f)),  as  redes- 
ignated by  section  206  of  this  Act,  Is  amend- 
ed by— 

(1)  striking  out  clause  (C): 

(2)  inserting  "or"  Immediately  before 
"(D)":  and 

(3)  striking  out  ";  or  (E)"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  end  of  the  sentence  and 
inserting  a  period  in  lieu  thereof. 

TECHM ICAL  AMXirDlfKin 

Sec.  302.  Section  6(gK2)  (7  UJ5.C. 
2015(gK2)),  as  redesignated  by  section  206 
of  this  Act.  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"203(aK7)"  and  "(8  U.S.C.  1153(aK7))"  In 
clause  (D)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"207"  and  "(8  U.S.C.  1157)",  respectively. 

TRKATlIKirT  OF  FOOD  STAMPS  UNDER  FEDERAL 
HOCSING  ASSISTANCE  LAWS 

Sec.  303.  Section  8(b)  (7  U.S.C.  2017(b))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "any  Federal.  SUte  or 
local  laws"  and  Inserting  "any  SUte  or  local 
law,  or  any  Federal  law  other  than  laws  re- 
lated to  the  provision  of  housing  assistance" 
in  lieu  thereof;  and 

(2)  inserting  ",  other  than  assistance 
under  a  Federal  law  related  to  the  provision 
of  housing  assistance,"  after  "shall  decrease 
any  assistance". 

REDEMPTION  OF  COUPONS 

Sec.  304.  Section  10  (7  U.S.C.  2910)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "financial  institu- 
tions which  are  Insured  by  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation  or  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation" 
each  time  it  appears  therein  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "banks  or  savings  and  loan 
associations". 

EXPEDITED  COUPON  ISSUANCE 

Sec.  305.  Section  11(e)(9)  (7  U.S.C. 
2020(eK9))  is  amended  in  subparagraph  (A) 
by  striking  out  "five  days"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "five  working  days". 

IMPROVED  WAGE  MATCHING 

Sec.  306.  Section  ll(eK19)  (7  U.S.C. 
2020(eK19))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "6103(iH7)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "6103  (/K7)": 

(2)  striking  out  "and"  after  the  first 
comma: 

(3)  inserting  "and"  to  the  extent  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  similar  information  avail- 
able from  other  sources"  before  the  second 
comma: 


(4)  inserting  "or  any  law  controlling  access 
to  information  from  such  other  sources" 
before  the  third  comma:  and 

(6)  inserting  ""or  from  such  other  sources" 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof. 

STATE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  WORK 
REGISTRATION  AND  JOB  SEARCH 

Sec.  307.  Section  U(e)  (7  U.S.C.  2020(e))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (20): 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (21)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of": and  ":  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(22)  that  the  SUte  agency  shall,  pursu- 
ant to  regulations  Issued  by  the  Secretary. 
esUblish  the  work  registration  and  Job 
search  services  necessary  to  effectuate  the 
provisions  of  subsection  6(dKl).". 

STAYS  OF  RTTAILER/WHOLESALES 
DISqUAUFICATIONS 

Sec.  308.  Section  14(a)  (7  U.8.C.  2023(a))  Is 
amended  in  the  last  sentence  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "During"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "In  the  case  of  SUte  agencies, 
during": 

(2)  striking  out  "an"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "on":  and 

(3)  adding  a  new  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof  as  follows: 

"In  the  case  of  reUil  food  stores  and 
wholesale  food  concerns,  applications  for 
sUys  of  the  administrative  action  shall  be 
considered  under  the  applicable  law  govern- 
ing such  relief.". 

REPEAL  OF  NONCASH  BENEFIT  REQUIREMENT  FOR 
PUERTO  RICO  NUTRITION  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  309.  Sections  184  (a)  and  (b)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  Amendments  of  1982 
(Public  Law  97-253),  and  the  amendment 
made  to  section  19  (7  UJS.C.  2028)  by  section 
184(a),  are  repealed. 

TITLE  rV-ADMINISTRATIVE  FUNDS 
FOR  THE  COMMODITY  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL FOOD  PROGRAM 
Sec.  401.  Section  5  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Consumer  Protection  Act  1973  (7  U.S.C. 
612c,  note)  is  amended  by  striking,  in  sub- 
section (a),  "amount  appropriated  for  the 
provision  of  commodities  to  SUte  agencies" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "sum  of  (1)  the 
total  amount  appropriated  for  the  commodi- 
ty supplemental  food  program  and  (2)  the 
value  of  bonus  commodities,  as  defined  by 
the  Secretary,  which  are  included  in  food 
packages  distributed  to  program  partici- 
pants". 

TITLE  V— EFFECTIVE  DATE 
Sec.  501.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  upon  such  dates  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  prescribe, 
taking  Into  account  the  need  for  orderly  Im- 
plemenUtlon. 

Section-by-Section  Summary 

PROPOSED  food  stamp  AND  COMMODITY  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL FOOD  PROGRAM  AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

Title  I— References  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act 

of  1977 
Title  n— Food  Stamp  Budgetary  Revisions 

Household  definition 
Section  201  would  amend  Section  3(1)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1974  to  change  the 
definition  of  "household"  used  for  the  Food 
Stamp  Program  so  that  all  persons  who  live 
under  the  same  roof  would  be  considered  to 
be  a  single  household,  except  those  who  live 
in  households  with  one  or  more  elderly  or 
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dlnbled  members  or  in  certain  households 
with  a  member  or  members  who  subject  the 
whole  household  to  a  sanction.  The  propos- 
al would  retain  the  current  provision  that 
considers  elderly,  permanently  disabled  per- 
sons and  their  spouses  to  be  separate  house- 
holds from  others  with  whom  they  live,  pur- 
chase, and  prepare  food  as  long  as  the 
income  of  the  others  does  not  exceed  165 
percent  of  the  poverty  guidelines.  The 
household  definition  Is  used  in  determining 
the  number  of  persons  whose  income  is  con- 
sidered to  be  available  to  the  household.  It 
is  also  used  in  calculating  benefit  amounts 
since  food  stamp  allotmenU  vary  in  relation 
to  household  size. 

Currently,  the  definition  of  "household" 
Is  all  persons  who  live  together  and  also 
purchase  and  prepare  food  together.  Howev- 
er, there  are  two  exceptions  to  the  current 
definition  which  contribute  to  administra- 
tive complexity.  The  first  exception  is  that 
parents  and  children  who  live  together  must 
be  considered  as  a  single  household  regard- 
less of  their  food  purchasing  and  prepara- 
tion arrangemente  unless  at  least  one  of  the 
parents  is  elderly  or  disabled.  The  second  is 
similar,  but  applies  to  siblings  rather  than 
parents  and  children. 

Eliminating  these  exceptions  would  be  a 
step  toward  program  simplification,  reduce 
the  administrative  time  necessary  to  deter- 
mine household  composition  and  size,  and 
reduce  errors.  The  faUure  to  properly  apply 
the  household  definition  is  a  major  source 
of  error.  These  errors  arise  partially  because 
of  the  difficulty  of  defining  and  verifying 
relatedness  for  the  parent/child  and  sibling 
exceptions.  The  proposal  to  include  all  per- 
sons who  live  under  one  roof,  in  most  cases, 
as  one  food  stamp  household  is  also  justi- 
fied on  grounds  of  administrative  simplicity, 
program  integrity,  and  equity.  It  is  much 
easier  to  define  what  is  meant  by  the  term 
"live  with"  than  the  term  "purchase  and 
prepare  food  together."  In  view  of  these  dif- 
ficulties. It  Is  reasonable  to  assume  that  per- 
sons who  live  together  make  use  of  the  same 
food:  thus,  it  is  important  to  Include  the 
Income  and  resources  of  all  persons  who  will 
be  using  the  food  bought  with  food  stamps 
in  determining  the  need  for  food  assistance. 

However,  this  provision  could  adversely 
affect  those  elderly  or  disabled  persons 
(other  than  those  elderly,  permanently  dis- 
abled persons  described  at  the  beginning  of 
this  section)  with  limited  income  and  extra 
expenses,  especially  medical  costs,  who 
simply  live  with  others  to  save  shelter  costs 
but  who  do  purchase  and  prepare  food  sepa- 
rately. Therefore,  an  exception  is  made  for 
those  elderly  or  disabled  persons  who  can 
prove  that  they,  alone  or  with  others,  are 
separate  food  units  from  still  other  mem- 
bers of  the  household. 

Another  exception  is  made  In  the  <»se  of 
certain  sanctions  which  are  Imposed  on  the 
entire  household.  These  sanctions,  in  Sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Act,  may  be  imposed  as  a  result 
of  (1)  failure  to  cooperate  with  the  SUte 
agency  In  providing  necessary  information: 
(2)  failure  to  comply  with  the  work  registra- 
tion requirements;  (3)  volimtary  quit  by 
household  hetids;  and  (4)  failure  to  comply 
with  the  proposed  workfare  requirement  in- 
cluded in  this  legislation.  Individuals  who 
could  prove  that  they  purchase  and  prepare 
food  separately  from  household  members 
that  incur  sanctions  would  not  have  to  be 
included  in  the  disqualification  but  could 
continue  to  participate  as  a  separate,  small- 
er household.  Separate  household  sUtus  on 
the  basis  of  separate  purchase  and  prepara- 
tion of  food  for  the  purposes  of  these  two 


exceptions  could  not  be  claimed  by  the 
spouse  or  any  children  under  18  who  are 
under  the  parental  control  of  either  the  el- 
derly, disabled,  or  sanctioned  individual  or 
his  or  her  spouse. 

Finally,  the  proposal  is  estimated  to  save 
$60  million  in  Fiscal  Year  1984  by  reducing 
the  beneflte  issued  to  certain  househ(rids. 
Because  of  the  economies  of  scale  applied  to 
the  Thrifty  Food  Plan  and  the  deductions 
from  gross  income,  a  single  large  household 
is  eligible  for  a  smaller  food  stamp  benefit 
than  It  would  be  if  divided  into  two  or  more 
small  households.  The  proposal  would  also 
result  in  unestimated  savings  from  reducing 
administrative  time  required  at  certification 
and  errors. 

Thrifty  food  plan  a4JtutmenU 
Section  202  would  amend  Section  3(o)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  to  freeze  the  amounts 
of  the  Thrifty  Pood  Plan  at  current  levels 
through  April  1,  1984,  and  to  change  the 
date  of  subsequent  adjustments  to  April  1  of 
each  year.  The  Thrifty  Food  Plan  was  ad- 
Justed  October  1.  1982,  to  its  current  level  of 
$253  for  four-person  households  in  the 
forty-eight  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  next  adjustment  is  currently 
scheduled  for  October  1.  1983.  Under  this 
proposal,  when  the  Thrifty  Food  Plan  levels 
are  next  adjusted  on  April  1.  1984,  the  ad- 
justments will  be  based  on  changes  in  the 
cost  of  food  for  the  twelve-month  period  of 
July  1,  1982-June  30,  1983.  Subsequent  ad- 
justments will  occur  on  April  1  of  each  year 
and  will  be  based  on  food  price  daU  for  the 
12  months  ending  the  preceding  June  30. 
The  April  1,  1984,  and  April  1,  1985.  adjust- 
mente  in  the  Thrifty  Pood  Plan  wiU  be  re- 
duced by  one  percent  as  provided  by  P.L.  97- 
253  for  the  October  1.  1983.  and  October  1, 
1984.  adjustmente;  but  the  April  1,  1986.  ad- 
justments and  subsequent  adjustments  will 
reflect  changed  conditions  in  food  prices  100 
percent.  This  temporary  freeze  and  resched- 
uling of  Thrifty  Food  Plan  amoxints  is  part 
of  the  government-wide  cost-of-living  policy. 
Although  it  would  increase  program  costs 
$123  mUlion  in  Fiscal  Year  1984,  it  would 
produce  savings  of  $297  million  in  Fiscal 
Year  1985  without  reducing  any  household's 
current  benefits.  By  restraining  program 
costs  resulting  from  inflation  indexing,  ben- 
efits already  being  provided  to  low-income 
households  need  not  be  reduced  in  response 
to  Federal  budgetary  constraints. 

Standard/shelter  deduction 
Section  203  would  amend  Section  5(e)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  to  eliminate  the  cur- 
rent standard  deduction,  excess  shelter  ex- 
pense deduction,  and  the  combined  depend- 
ent care/excess  shelter  expense  deduction. 
In  their  place  would  be  esUblished  a  stand- 
ard/shelter deduction  which  would  be  auto- 
matically available  to  all  applicant/partici- 
pant households.  A  separate  dependent  care 
deduction  would  remain  available  to  house- 
holds with  that  kind  of  expense:  however, 
its  maximum  level  would  no  longer  be  ad- 
Justed  to  reflect  changes  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  It  would  be  permanently 
capped  at  $115  in  the  48  contiguous  SUtes 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  $200  in 
Alaska,  $165  in  Hawaii.  $140  in  Guam,  and 
$85  In  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  proposed 
standard/shelter  deduction  would  be  set  ini- 
tially at  $140  a  month  in  the  48  contiguous 
SUtes  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  $241  in 
Alaska,  $199  in  Hawaii.  $217  in  Guam,  and 
$122  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  It  would  be  ad- 
justed annually  on  April  1,  beginning  in 
1984,  based  on  12  months  data,  for  the  pre- 
ceding July  1-June  30.  The  annual  adjust- 


ments would  be  rounded  down  to  the  next 
lower  dollar  and  would  be  based  on  changes 
in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  all  items 
except  (1)  food  and  (2)  the  homeownershlp 
component  of  shelter  costs.  The  elimination 
of  the  excess  shelter  expense  deduction  will 
decrease  the  Incidence  of  errors  by  as  much 
as  13  percent.  Eliminating  all  of  the  steps 
necessary  to  calculate  a  household's  excess 
shelter  expense  deduction  will  simplify  and 
speed  the  eligibility  and  benefit  determina- 
tion process.  Also,  the  burden  on  applicants 
and  recipients  will  be  eased  as  they  will  no 
longer  have  to  verify  shelter  expenses  or 
report  changes  in  such  expenses.  Finally, 
this  proposal  and  the  standard  earnings  de- 
duction proposed  discussed  next  will  togeth- 
er produce  savings  estimated  at  $302  million 
in  Fiscal  Year  1984. 

Standard  eamingg  deduction 
Section  204  would  amend  Section  5(e)  of 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  to  replace  the  current 
earned  Income  deduction  of  18  percent  of 
total  earnings  with  a  standard  pamingi;  de- 
duction. The  proposed  standard  earnings  de- 
duction would  be  set  at  the  maximum  level 
of  the  earned  income  disregard  for  the  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(APDC)  Program,  which  Is  $75  a  month  per 
person  who  is  employed  full-time  for  the 
entire  month.  For  applicants  or  participants 
with  any  other  employment  circumstances. 
SUte  agencies  would  use  the  prorating  pro- 
cedures developed  for  their  APDC  pro- 
grams. The  standard  earnings  deduction 
would  adequately  compensate  for  mandato- 
ry deductions  and  work  expenses  in  most 
cases.  It  would  reduce  errors  and  ease  ad- 
ministration by  eliminating  calculations  and 
the  need  to  segregate  earned  income  from 
unearned  income.  It  would  esUbllsh  con- 
formity with  the  AFDC  work  disregard.  Fi- 
nally, this  proposal  and  the  proposed  stand- 
ard/shelter deduction  discussed  above  will 
result  in  an  estimated  $302  million  savings 
in  Fiscal  Year  1984. 

Categorical  eligUHlitu  for  AFDC  partici- 
pants/simplified benefit  determination* 
Section  205  would  amend  Sections  5  and  8 
of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  to  provide  for  cate- 
gorical eligibility  and  simplified  benefit  de- 
terminations for  food  stamp  households,  all 
of  whose  members  are  certified  to  receive 
APDC  payments.  Such  households  would  be 
exempt  from  the  Pood  Stamp  Program's  re- 
source test  and  net  Income  eligibility  test, 
but  would  still  have  to  meet  the  nonfinan- 
cial  eligibility  requirements  except  for  the 
workfare  requirement  Included  In  this  legis- 
lation. The  Secretary  would  be  permitted  to 
waive  the  gross  Income  eligibility  test  for 
SUtes  which  demonstrate  that  their  APDC 
income  limits  (which  may  not  exceed  150 
percent  of  the  SUte's  standard  of  need)  for 
each  household  size  do  not  exceed  130  per- 
cent of  the  poverty  line.  This  change  would 
be  Implemented  on  October  1,  1983. 

The  second  part  of  the  proposal  would 
simplify  the  determination  of  food  stamp 
benefits  to  households  In  which  all  members 
receive  AFDC  assistance.  Instead  of  deter- 
mining allotments  on  the  basis  of  each  indi- 
vidual household's  income  and  expenses,  al- 
lotments  will  be  based  on  the  average  bene- 
fit amount  a  household  category  would  be 
expected  to  receive  in  each  SUte.  Separate 
categories  will  be  esUblished  for  households 
with  elderly  members,  households  with 
earned  income,  households  with  no  mem- 
bers who  are  elderly  or  have  earnings,  and 
households  with  both  elderly  members  and 
earnings.  The  Department  would  develop  a 
methodology  for  SUte  agencies  to  follow  in 
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developlnt  aUotmenU  for  any  catecorlea  (or 
which  there  are  Insufficient  numben  of 
households  to  warrant  use  of  an  average  of 
past  aUotments.  Each  SUte  wlU  submit  a 
simplified  benefit  plan  to  the  Secretary  by  a 
date  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  Benefit 
amounts  may  be  changed  by  the  Secretary 
to  ensure  that  household  categories  do  not 
gain  or  lose  benefits.  Individual  households 
may  lose  or  gain  benefits. 

Simplified  benent  determination  advances 
three  key  Administration  goals  for  the  Food 
Stamp  Program:  AdmlnistraUve  simpllfica- 
Uon.  compatibility  with  other  public  assist- 
ance programs,  and  reduction  of  error  in  es- 
tablishing eligibility  and  benefit  levels.  Cur- 
rent certification  rules  mandate  Identlflca- 
ti(m  of  nonexduded  gross  Income,  a  gross 
income  eligibility  test,  separation  of  earned 
and  unearned  income,  verification  of  de- 
ductible expenses,  application  of  multiple 
deductions,  a  net  Income  test,  application  of 
a  benefit  reduction  rate,  and  reduction  of 
the  Thrifty  Pood  Plan  to  determine  the 
food  stamp  aUotment.  These  steps  differ 
widely  from  comparable  procedures  in  the 
APDC  program.  As  a  result,  caseworters 
must  become  familiar  with  two  sets  of  com- 
plex and  divergent  requirements.  Certifica- 
tion  becomes   more   time   consuming   and 
error-prone.   This   proposal   wiU   facUlUte 
quick  and  accurate  food  stamp  benefit  level 
determinations  by  allowing  caseworkers  to 
refer  to  a  simple  basis  of  issuance  table  once 
APDC  ellgibUity  is  esUbllshed.  By  saving 
time  at  certification,  SUte  agencies  wlU  gain 
more  time  for  error  prevention,  detection, 
and  correction.  The  simplified  benefit  deter- 
mination would  be  implemented  on  April  1. 
1984. 

The  two  proposals  in  Section  205  are  esti- 
mated to  save  $85  million  through  error  re- 
duction and  reduced  SUte  agency  time 
without  diminishing  overall  food  stamp  as- 
sistance to  APDC  households. 
Work  TtQuiremenU  and  community  work 

experience  program 
Section  306  would  amend  Section  6  of  the 
VooA  Stamp  Act  to  esUblish  greater  con- 
formity between  the  food  stamp  work  re- 
quiremenU  and  those  of  the  APDC  pro- 
gram. The  work  requirements  would  be  ex- 
tended to  16-  and  17-year-olds  unless  they 
are  under  the  parental  control  of  a  house- 
hold member.  This  change   would  assure 
that  16-  and   17-year-old  heads  of  house- 
holds would  be  treated  the  same  as  other 
heads  of  households.  Also,  food  stamp  appli- 
cants would  be  required  to  meet  job  search 
requirements.  Job  search  is  now  required  of 
applicants  only  if  SUte  agencies  exercise 
their  option  to  mandate  it.  Further,  food 
stamp  SUte  agencies  would  be  given  the 
same  option  that  APDC  SUte  agencies  have 
to  extend  work  requirements  to  caretakers 
of  children  between  three  and  six  years  old 
when  adequate  child  care  is  available.  Cur- 
rently,  caretakers   of   children   under  six 
years  old  are  exempt  from  all  of  the  work 
requirements:  also,  caretakers  of  children 
between  six  and  twelve  can  refuse  offered 
employment  without  penalty  if  adequate 
child  care  is  not  available  for  those  children. 
Plnally.  the  exemption  from  the  work  re- 
quiremenU  now  provided  for  studente  would 
be  deleted. 

Section  306  would  also  amend  Section  6, 
11.  and  30  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  to  man- 
date a  nationwide  community  work  experi- 
ence program  (CWEP)  for  the  Food  Stamp 
Program.  Section  6  would  be  amended  to  es- 
tablish the  acceptance  and  performance  of 
CWEP  Jobs  as  eligibility  requirements.  In 
order  for  a  household  to  continue  to  be  eli- 
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glble  to  receive  food  stamps,  the  members 
that  would  have  to  satisfy  the  CWEP  re- 
quirement would  be  those  subject  to  food 
stamp  work  requirements  and  those  who  are 
only  exempt  because  they  are  complying 
with  the  work  requirements  of  the  Federal- 
State  unemployment  compensation  system. 
(Note:  The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  is  proposing  that  the 
APDC  CWEP  requirement  be  based  on  the 
value  of  the  APDC  payment  plus  the  value 
of  the  food  stamp  allotment.  Pood  stamp 
households  in  which  all  members  receive 
public  assistance  would  be  handled  under 
APDC's  CWEP  programs.  In  food  stamp 
households  that  have  both  APDC  and  non- 
APDC  recipienU,  the  APDC  recipients 
would  be  subject  to  APDC's  CWEP  pro- 
grams; the  remaining  household  members 
would  be  covered  by  food  stamp  CWEP.) 

The  total  monthly  household  food  stamp 
CWEP  requirement  would  be  the  number  of 
hours  obtained  by  dividing  a  household's 
monthly  allotment  by  the  higher  of  the 
SUte  or  Federal  minimum  wage.  However, 
the  maximum  CWEP  requirement  would  be 
120  hours  per  month  for  each  covered  indi- 
vidual in  combination  with  any  other  work. 
This  is  comparable  to  the  current  maximum 
of  30  hours  per  week  for  participants  in  the 
Pood  Stamp  Optional  Workfare  Programs 
and  the  number  of  hours  otherwise  nonex- 
empt  persons  must  work  to  be  exempt  from 
the  food  stamp  work  requirements.  Also, 
failure  to  report  for  an  interview  or  perform 
work  without  good  cause  would  result  in  a 
two-month  disqualification  period  for  the 
household.  However,  disqualifications  could 
be   "cured"    by    household   members   who 
"work  off  the  value  of  food  stamps  re- 
ceived  during   periods   of   noncompliance. 
Section  II  would  be  amended  to  establish 
the  requirement  that  SUte  agencies  operate 
CWEP  programs  or  delegate  the  responsibil- 
ity to  political  subdivisions  within  the  SUte. 
The   amendatory   language   would   require 
the  Department's  CWEP  regulations  to  be 
as  flexible  as  possible  to  permit  SUte  agen- 
cies to  operate  food  stamp  CWEP  programs 
that  are  compatible  with  other  workfare/ 
CWEP  programs  the  SUte  may  have  in  op- 
eration. A  SUte  agency  could  integrate  Its 
food  stamp  CWEP  program  into  such  a  pro- 
gram with  prior  approval  from  the  Depart- 
ment. The  sUtutory  protections  and  operat- 
ing guidelines  (Including  reimbursing  par- 
ticipants for  actual  expenses  necessary  for 
performing  CWEP  work,  with  a  maximum 
set  at  $25  a  month)  would  be  the  same  as 
those  currently  in  Section  20  of  the  Act  for 
food  stamp  Optional  Workfare  Programs. 
However,  the  SUte  agency's  option  to  allow 
a  Job  search  period  for  up  to  30  days  follow- 
ing the  eligibUity  determination  would  be 
deleted.  Also,  the  special  funding  incentive 
for  SUte  agencies  provided  from  half  of 
demonstrated  workfare  savings  would  be  de- 
leted. Such  incentives  are  unnecessary  if 
there  is  a  sUtutory  requirement  that  SUte 
agencies     administer     workfare-type     pro- 
grams. SUte  agencies  would  receive  50  per- 
cent Federal  fundlngof  their  cosU  of  oper- 
ating food  stamp  CWEP  programs,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  reimbursing  CWEP  partici- 
pants for  their  work-related  exi^nses,  but 
not  including  the  costs  of  equipment,  tools. 
materials,  or  the  costs  of  supervising  CWEP 
participants.  This  funding  could  be  suspend- 
ed or  cancelled  in  whole  or  In  part  if  the 
SUte  agency  or  any  of  its  political  subdivi- 
sions fail  to  comply  with  CWEP  administra- 
tion requirements.  Moreover,  a  SUte  agency 
standard  for  CWEP  performance  would  be 
set  at  75  percent  of  covered  individuals.  Cov- 


ered iiulivlduals  are  those  not  exempt  from 
CWBP  who  participate  for  a  full  month. 
SUte  agencies  would  be  expected  to  be  pro- 
viding Jobs  to  or  takiitg  action  against  75 
percent  of  covered  individuals  in  any 
mtmth.  Failure  to  meet  the  performance 
standard  would  be  considered  as  issuance  to 
ineligible  households  for  purposes  of  error 
rate  liability.  Section  30  would  be  struck, 
thereby,  deleting  the  authority  and  guide- 
lines for  operating  the  food  stamp  Optional 
Workfare  Programs. 

Mandatory  CWEP  is  being  proposed  be- 
cause it  would  benefit  both  program  partici- 
pants and  communities  by  affording  able- 
bodied  food  stamp  reclplente  the  opportuni- 
ty to  perform  useful  work.  Also,  perform- 
ance of  a  CWEP  job  Introduces  individuals 
to  the  work  environment  and  encourages 
the  individuals  to  find  regular  employment. 
Further,  the  existence  of  a  CWEP  require- 
ment acts  as  a  deterrent  to  program  partici- 
pation for  those  who  could  work  but  do  not 
do  so  through  choice.  Finally,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  proposal  would  save  $85  million  in 
Fiscal  Year  1984.  Effective  administration 
would  realize  these  savings  in  two  ways:  (1) 
individuals  finding  regular  employment, 
thus,  becoming  ineligible  or  entitled  to 
smaller  allotments:  and  (2)  individuals  not 
wanting  to  work  being  deterred  from  par- 
ticipation, by  sanctions,  if  necessary. 
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state  agency  liability 
Section  207  would  amend  Section  16  of 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  to  revise  the  error  rate 
sanction  and  incentive  system,  effective  Oc- 
tober 1,  1983.  A  State  whose  combined  error 
rate  for  ineligibility  (payments  to  ineligible 
households)    and    overissuances    (overpay- 
ments to  eligible  households)  exceeds  three 
percent  In  Fiscal  Year  1984  and  subsequent 
fiscal  years  would  be  liable  for  the  dollar 
value  of  the  excessive  errors.  The  projected 
amount  of  any  SUtes  liability  under  this 
proposal  would  be  deducted  from  the  Feder- 
al funding  available  for  that  SUtes  admin- 
istrative costs  or  would  be  collected  through 
direct  billing  during  the  fiscal  year  in  which 
the  excessive  errors  occur.  In  order  to  calcu- 
late the  amount  of  SUtes'  liability  during 
the  same  fiscal  year  that  the  errors  occur, 
the  Department  will  project  a  national  error 
rate  dollar  loss  using  a  projected  national 
error  rate  adjusted  for  the  three  percent 
error  tolerance  and  a  projected  fiscal  year's 
Issuance.  The  national  dollar  loss  will  be  ap- 
portioned among  SUtes  based  on  their  con- 
tribution to  the  national  doUar  loss  because 
of  error  rates  above  three  percent  during 
the  most  recent  quality  control  period  for 
which  federally-adjusted  daU  Is  available. 
When  the  actual  quality  control  daU  for  a 
fiscal  year  Is  received  and  validated,  the 
amount  of  SUtes'  liability  may  be  adjusted. 
If  the  amount  of  liability  is  reduced,  the  dif- 
ference would  be  reflected  in  a  SUte's  Fed- 
eral fundlnr.  if  increased,  the  SUte  would 
be  billed  for  the  difference.  Because  the  re- 
vised error  rate  liability  system  could  result 
in  some  SUtes  losing  most  or  all  of  their 
Federal   funding   for  administrative  costs, 
the  Department  would  require  SUtes  to 
maintain  a  level  of  SUte  funding  that  will 
permit  adequate  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

We  believe  that  It  is  appropriate  to  reduce 
the  threshold  for  SUtes'  error  liability  to 
three  percent  for  several  reasons.  First, 
other  proposals  In  this  legislation  will  result 
In  a  significant  reduction  In  error  in  fiscal 
year  1984  and  succeeding  years.  Second, 
these  proposals  will  shorten  administrative 
time  per  case,  thus  enabling  SUte  agencies 


to  devote  fewer  resources  to  certification 
and  eligibility  determinations  while  enhanc- 
ing error  reduction  strategies,  llilrd,  the 
proposed  error  liability  program  is  compara- 
ble to  that  of  the  APDC  program.  Fourth, 
the  stricter  error  liability  system  will  serve 
as  a  strong  Inducement  for  SUtes  to  apply 
all  possible  error-reduction  techniques.  A 
three  percent  error  rate  target  would  give 
SUtes  the  incentive  to  Improve  administra- 
tion that  they  now  lack  since  benefits  are 
100  percNit  federally  financed.  Actual  error 
rates  are  lower  in  the  APDC  and  Medicaid 
programs,  where  SUtes  share  program 
coats.  Pliuaiy,  the  proposal  would  assure 
that  the  cost  of  excessive  errors  resulting  in 
incorrect  eligibility  determinations  or  over- 
payments will  be  borne  by  the  SUtes  and 
not  the  Federal  government.  This  Is  equiU- 
ble  since  the  SUtes  have  the  responsibility 
of  administering  the  Pood  Stamp  Program 
and  are,  thus,  in  a  position  to  control  errors. 
OverpaymenU  in  the  Food  Stamp  Program 
account  for  almost  10  percent  of  all  benefit 
costs.  Especially  in  an  era  of  limited  re- 
sources, we  cannot  afford  to  Issue  errone- 
ously $1  out  of  every  $10  in  food  stamps.  By 
improving  program  administration  and  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  dollars  spent  in  error, 
we  can  target  funds  on  those  individuals  in 
greatest  need  and  restore  public  confidence 
in  the  program. 

Section  307  would  further  amend  Section 
16  to  make  conforming  amendments  to 
repeal  the  incentive  system  and  to  eliminate 
the  requirements  that  the  Secretary  estab- 
lish standards  for  efficient  and  effective  ad- 
ministration and  that  States  report  on  their 
actions  to  meet  such  standards.  Since  SUtes 
would  be  liable  for  the  cost  of  excess  errors, 
they  must  have  the  latitude  to  decide  upon 
and  implement  methods  best  suited  to  error 
reduction  in  their  SUtes.  The  incentive 
system  would  be  replaced  by  the  penalties 
of  the  tightened  error  liability  program. 

As  a  result  of  this  proposal  the  Federal 
government  expecU  to  collect  $405  million 
from  SUte  agencies  with  excessive  error 
rates  in  fiscal  year  1984.  In  subsequent 
fiscal  years,  the  proposal  would  result  in 
savings  through  stronger  incentives  for 
error  reduction  as  well  as  from  liability  pay- 
ments from  SUte  agencies  which  do  not  ac- 
complish sufficient  error  reduction. 
Title  III— Improving  Administrative 
Procedures  for  the  Food  Stamp  Program 

Clarification  of  student  eligibUity 
Section  301  would  amend  Section  5(d)  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  to  delete  the  income 
exclusion  for  students'  reimbursements. 
Such  reimbursements  are  now  excluded 
from  the  income  calculations  under  the  gen- 
eral exclusion  for  all  reimbursemenU.  How- 
ever, the  Food  Stamp  Act  includes  a  specific 
exclusion  for  education  income  (e.g.  de- 
ferred loans,  grants,  scholarships,  fellow- 
ships, veterans'  educational  benefits)  to  the 
extent  It  Is  used  for  tuition  and  mandatory 
school  fees.  All  education  Income  used  for 
other  purposes  (e.g.  books,  supplies,  trans- 
porUtlon)  is  included  as  income.  Some  Basic 
Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (BECXJ)/ 
Pell  Grants  are  channeled  from  the  Federal 
govenmient  to  students  through  the  institu- 
tion of  higher  education.  The  college,  in 
such  cases,  estimates  educational  costs  for 
its  students:  some  of  whom  are  then  claim- 
ing that  the  grant  is  a  reimbursement  and, 
therefore,  excluded  as  income.  The  Depart- 
ment does  not  accept  this  reasoning  and 
does  not  consider  BECX3s/Pell  grants  as  re- 
imbursements; thus,  there  have  been  several 
challenges  in  the  courts.  The  proposal  to  in- 
dude  all  student  reimbursements  as  income 


will  ensure  equity  among  all  students 
whether  they  receive  BEOGs/Pell  GranU 
or  not.  or  whether  their  grant  Is  channeled 
through  a  college  or  is  provided  directly  to  a 
student.  Also,  since  the  educational  costs 
are  variable  and  difficult  to  verify,  the  pro- 
posal would  result  in  administrative  simpli- 
fication and  error  reduction.  Also,  Including 
student  reimbursemenU  as  income  Is  con- 
sistent with  previous  actions  limiting  stu- 
dent eligibility.  Section  301  would  also 
amend  Section  6(f)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
as  amended  by  Section  306  of  this  package 
to  repeal  two  of  the  student  provisions  of 
P.L.  97-253,  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1082.  First,  the  proposal  would 
delete  the  exception  from  ineligibility  pro- 
vided by  the  1982  Amendmento  for  studenU 
responsible  for  the  care  of  dependent  chil- 
dren over  age  6  and  under  12  from  whom 
adequate  child  care  Is  not  available.  The 
provision  is  an  illogical  expansion  of  student 
eligibility— If  adeqiute  child  care  were  un- 
available, the  student  would  be  unable  to 
attend  classes.  Second,  the  exception  from 
student  Ineligibility  provided  for  students 
who  are  enrolled  in  college  because  they 
participate  in  a  WIN  program  would  be  de- 
leted. The  1982  AmendmenU  added  an  ex- 
ception from  Ineligibility  for  college  stu- 
dents who  are  APDC  recipients.  Since  there 
are  no  WIN  participants  who  are  not  also 
APDC  recipienU,  only  the  broader  excep- 
tion would  be  retained. 

Technical  amendment 
Section  302  would  amend  Section  6(g)  of 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  as  amended  by  Section 

206  of  this  package  to  delete  the  reference 
to  an  out-of-date  section  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  (I&N)  Act.  The  Refugee 
Act  of  1980  amended  the  I&N  Act  to  delete 
Section  203(a)(7),  thus  eliminating  the  con- 
ditional entrant  sUtus  as  a  category  of 
aliens  who  would  be  admitted  to  the  United 
SUtes.  Those  aliens  are  now  considered  to 
be  entitled  to  refugee  sUtus  under  Section 

207  of  the  I&N  Act.  The  proposal,  then, 
would  also  delete  the  reference  to  condition- 
al entrant  sUtus  pursuant  to  former  Section 
203(aK7)  of  the  I&N  Act  and  refer  instead 
to  refugee  sUtus  under  Section  207  of  the 
I&N  Act. 

Treatment  of  food  stamps  under  Federal 

housing  assistance  laws 
Section  303  would  amend  Section  8  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  to  remove  the  prohibitions: 
(1)  against  considering  food  stamp  benefits 
as  income  or  resources  when  determining 
eligibility  or  assistance  levels  for  Federal 
housing  assistance  programs  and  (2)  against 
decreasing  Federal  housing  assistance  be- 
cause of  the  receipt  of  food  stamps.  Lifting 
these  prohibitions  will  permit  Federal  hous- 
ing assistance  program  to  consider  actual  re- 
sources available  to  households.  The 
changes  would  also  promote  uniformity  be- 
tween the  rules  of  assistance  programs. 
Urban  Development  has  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  would  assure  that  no  household 
will  experience  an  increase  in  their  rent  con- 
tribution of  more  than  20  percent  per  year. 
Redemption  of  coupons 
Section  304  would  amend  Section  10  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  to  change  the  defini- 
tion of  a  financial  institution  to  Include 
more  banks  and  savings  and  loan  ass(x:ia- 
tlons.  The  current  language  ties  the  defini- 
tion of  a  financial  institution  only  to  those 
banks  and  savings  and  loan  associations 
which  are  insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  (FDIC)  or  the  Feder- 
al Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
(PSLIC).  However,  there  are  over  eight  hun- 


dred banks  that  are  not  Insured  by  the 
FDIC.  In  addition,  some  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations are  insured  only  by  SUte  organi- 
zations. The  proposal  is  necessary  in  order 
to  permit  such  savings  and  loan  associations 
and  uninsured  banks  to  redeem  food  stamps 
slix«  they  can  provide  valuable  services  to 
retailers  participating  in  the  Food  Stamp 
Program. 

Expedited  coupon  issuance 
Section  305  would  amend  Section  ll(eX9) 
of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  to  change  the  time- 
frame within  which  SUte  agencies  are  re- 
quired to  provide  food  stamp  allotments  to 
households  entitled  to  expedited  service. 
The  proposal  would  esUbllsh  five  working 
days  as  the  processing  standard  Instead  of 
the  current  five  calendar  days.  Households 
entitled  to  expedited  service  are  those 
which  have  liquid  resources  less  than  $100 
and  which  either  have  gross  incomes  less 
than  $150  a  month  or  are  destitute  migrant 
or  seasonal  farmworker  households.  State 
agencies  are  required  to  verify  the  appli- 
cant's Identity  and.  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble, their  residency,  income,  and  liquid  re- 
sources. The  proposed  longer  timeframe 
eases  the  acute  administrative  burden  State 
agencies  experience  when  holidays  and  long 
weekends  fall  within  the  processing  period; 
and,  in  all  cases.  It  permits  longer  times  for 
verification,  thus  easing  deadline  pressures 
and  disruptions  in  workflows  caused  by  ex- 
pedited service  cases  having  priority  over 
other  cases. 

Improved  wage  matching 
Section  306  would  amend  Section 
IKeKlO)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  to  make 
two  changes.  First,  the  proposal  would  cor- 
rect an  erroneous  reference  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  from  Section 
6103(1X7)  to  Section  6103(1X7).  The  incor- 
rect reference  was  contained  originally  in 
P.L.  97-98,  the  Food  Stamp  and  Commodity 
Distribution  Amendments  of  1981. 

Second,  the  proposal  would  allow  SUte 
agencies  to  base  wage  matching  procedures 
on  sources  of  information  comparable  to 
SSA  files  and  SUte  unemployment  records  ' 
with  the  prior  approval  of  the  Department. 
Wage  matching  compares  income  informa- 
tion reported  by  applicants  or  recipients 
with  other  earnings  daU  to  detect  discrep- 
ancies. Twelve  SUtes  are  "wage  request" 
SUtes;  that  is,  they  do  not  keep  ongoing 
wage  records  for  unemployment  insurance 
but  ask  for  the  information  only  when  it  is 
needed.  These  SUtes  often  have  wage  infor- 
mation available  which  is  similar  to  unem- 
ployment Insurance  information  and  kept 
for  the  same  purposes,  such  as  SUte  tax 
records.  These  daU  are  usually  more  cur- 
rent than  SSA  wage  daU  Under  current 
law,  a  SUte  agency  wishing  to  use  an  alter- 
nate daU  base  for  wage  matching  is  never- 
theless required  to  also  use  either  SSA  or 
unemployment  records.  This  proposal  would  ' 
increase  the  integrity  of  the  program  by  al- 
lowing SUte  agencies  to  make  use  of  the 
most  current  and  accessible  wage  informa- 
tion available  to  them  without  unnecessary 
duplication. 

State  administration  ofroork  registration 
aiid  job  search 

Section  307  would  amend  Section  11(e)  of 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  to  identify  administra- 
tion of  the  program's  work  requirements  as 
a  mandated  SUte  agency  activity.  There  are  ' 
four  work  requirements  which  non-exempt 
food  stamp  applicants  and  participants 
must  meet:  registering  for  work,  searching 
for  work  and  reporting  on  Job  search  ef- 
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forts,  aoceptlng  a  sulUble  Job  If  offered,  and 
keeping  a  Job  unless  there  is  good  cause  for 
quitting.   State   agencies   would   be   given 
broad  latitude  in  choosing  methods  for  ad- 
ministering   these    requirements    including 
whether  to  do  so  themselves  or  to  contract 
with  another  agency,  such  as  State  Employ- 
ment   Security    Agencies    (SESAs).    Until 
Fiscal  Tear  1983,  the  SESAs  did  participate 
in      worii      requirement      administration 
through    a    Joint    USDA/Department    of 
Labor   (DOL)   contract    This   relationship 
was  ended  because  of  the  belief  that  food 
stamp  State  agencies  are  best  able  to  deter- 
mine feasible  methods  for  finding  Jobs  for 
members  of  food  stamp  households  who  are 
subject  to  the  work  requirements.  In  the  in- 
terim between  termination  of  the  USDA/ 
DOL  contract  and  approval  of  explicit  statu- 
torily-requlred  State  administration.  USDA 
Is  contracting  with  individual  SUte  agencies 
to  administer  the  work  requirements  with 
100  percent  Federal  funding.  Since,  under 
the  proposal,  administering   the  work  re- 
quirements would  become  a  normal  require- 
ment placed  upon  State  agencies,  their  cosU 
would  be  funded  at  the  SUtes'  usual  fund- 
ing level.  The  proposal  to  sUtutorlly  man- 
date State  administration  of  the  work  re- 
quirements will  help  accomplish  two  Admin- 
istrative/Congressional goals:  stronger  work 
requiremenU  and  greater  SUte  nexlbUlty. 
Slavs  of  ntaiUr/wholaaUr 
disqualifications 
Section  308  would  amend  Section  14(a)  of 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  to  change  the  condi- 
tions appellant  retail  food  stores  and  whole- 
sale food  concerns  must  meet  In  order  to 
obtain  Judicial  sUys  of  administrative  pen- 
alUes.    Under    Section    14<a).    a    retail    or 
wholesale  firm  requesting  Judicial  review  of 
an    adverse    administrative    determination 
(disqualification   or   imposition   of   a   civil 
money  penalty)  can  obtain  a  stay  pending  a 
decision  merely  by  showing  that  irreparable 
injury  would  occur.  Since  disqualifications 
result  in  irrepMable   injury  in  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  cases,  sUys  are  usual- 
ly granted,  thus  delays  in  implementing  dis- 
qualifications of  more  than  a  year  are  not 
uncommon.  Rather  than  showing  "irrepara- 
ble injury,"  the  petitioning  firm  would  have 
to  meet  the  conditions  under  the  applicable 
law  of  each  State  of  obtaining  sUys.  which 
typically  include  the  following:  (Da  strong 
showing  that  the  petitioner  is  likely  to  pre- 
vail on  the  merits  of  the  case;  (2)  issuance  of 
the  stay  would  not  substantially  harm  other 
interested  parties;  (3)  issuance  of  the  sUy  is 
in  the  pubUc  Interests;  and  (4)  failure  to 
obtain  the  stay  would  cause  the  petitioner 
irreparable  injury.  These  are  the  usual  con- 
ditions all  petitioners  must  establish  before 
stays  are  granted.  They  have  not  been  spe- 
cially  created   for   violating   retailers   and 
wholesalers;  rather,  the  one-proof  stay  crite- 
rion (Irreparable  harm)  has  been  a  special 
condition.  Since  it  would  be  considerably 
more  difficult  for  a  firm  to  meet  the  four- 
pronged  test  than  to  merely  show  that  ir- 
reparable injury  would  occur,  fewer  stays 
would  be  granted  resulting  in  more  rapid 
implementation  of  disqualifications.  Speed- 
ier disqualifications  would  be  more  effective 
deterrents  to  retailer /wholesaler  abuse. 
Repeal  of  noncash  benefit  requirement  for 
Puerto  Rico  nutrition  assistance  program 
Section  309  would  amend  Section  19  of 
the  Pood  Stamp  Act  to  delete  a  provision  of 
PX.  97-253,  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1982,  which  requires  Puerto  Rico 
to  replace  its  cash  food  assistance  program, 
implemented  July  I,  1982,  with  a  noncash 
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program  by  October  1,  1983.  Puerto  Rico's 
cash  food  assistance  program  was  imple- 
mented under  the  authority  of  P.L.  97-35, 
the    1981    Reconciliation    legislation.    The 
1983  provision  is  directly  contrary  to  the 
goals  of  maximum  State  agency  flexibility, 
ignores  the  valid  reasons  for  which  Puerto 
Rico  developed  and  Implemented  a  cash  as- 
sistance program,  and  fails  to  recognize  the 
special  problems  Puerto  Rico  would  have 
administering  a  noncash  program  separate 
from  the  nationwide  Pood  Stamp  Program. 
Puerto  Rico  chose  a  cash  assistance  pro- 
gram as  a  way  to  lower  administrative  costs 
and  reduce  overall  fraud  and  abuse  by  elimi- 
nating abuses  specifically  related  to  the  use 
of  food  stamps.  There  are  several  program- 
matic problems  associated  with  requiring 
Puerto  Rico  to  convert  to  a  noncash  issu- 
ance system,  particularly  If  Puerto  Rico  de- 
cides to  switch  back  to  a  food-coupon-type 
system  as  opposed  to  a  direct  commodity 
distribution   program,   a  likely  alternative 
since  it  is  the  system  with  which  Puerto 
Rico  has  most  recent  experience.  A  food 
coupon    manufacturing    and    distribution 
system  would  have  to  be  established,  run, 
and  monitored.  It  is  likely  that  the  Federal 
government  would  need  to  provide  technical 
assistance  in  the  area  of  food  coupon  manu- 
facturing since  food  stamp  manufacturing  is 
a  responsibility  of  the  Federal  government. 
Also,  a  system  for  the  security  and  account- 
ability of  the  food  coupons  would  have  to  be 
esUblished  as  weU  as  a  system  for  the  de- 
struction of  used  food  coupons.  Further, 
any  system  Involving  the  participation  of  re- 
tailers and  wholesalers  would  most  likely 
bring  about  the  recurrence  of  retailer-relat- 
ed abuses,  such  as  trafficking,  discounting, 
and  counterfeiting.  It  should  be  noted  that, 
since  Puerto  Rico  does  not  have  any  exper- 
tise in  the  authorization  or  monitoring  of 
retailer- wholesaler    activities    (these    func- 
tions were  formerly  performed  by  the  Fed- 
eral government),  it  is  likely  that  direct 
technical  assistance  for  developing  retailer- 
wholesaler    monitoring    procedures    would 
have  to  be  provided.  In  addition,  an  appara- 
tus for  food  coupon  redemptions  would  have 
to  be  re-established. 


Title  rV— Administrative  Funds  for  the 
Commodity  Supplemental  Food  Program 
Section  401  woiild  amend  Section  5(a)  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Consumer  Protection 
Act  of  1973  to  Include  the  value  of  bonus 
coomiodity  items  in  determining  the  admin- 
istrative cost  celling  for  the  Commodity 
Supplemental  Food  Program. 

TlUe  V— Effective  Date 
Section  501  would  provide  that  effective 
dates  for  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  except 
Sections  205  and  207  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  taking  into  account  the  need  for 
orderly  implementation.* 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (by  request): 
S.  1209.  A  bill  to  simplify  the  admin- 
istration, (»ntain  escalating  costs  and 
create  greater  flexibility  in  the  oper- 
ation of  programs  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1966;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

CHILD  irOTRinOll  AMKNDMEMTS  OP  19S3 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  on  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration legislation  which  would  simpli- 
fy and  streamline  the  administration 
of  the  child  nutrition  programs.  The 
proposals  contained  in  this  legislation 


are  designed  to  strengthen  the  child 
nutrition  programs,  making  adjust- 
ments in  the  operations  of  the  pro- 
grams. These  adjustments  would 
result  in  cost  savings,  would  better 
target  available  funds  to  low  income 
children,  and  would  give  the  States 
greater  flexibility  in  providing  nutri- 
tion assistance. 

As  I  noted  in  my  statement  about 
the  food  stamp  program,  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  has 
not  reduced  child  nutrition  expendi- 
tures by  the  same  amount  that  had 
been  anticipated  in  1981.  Rather, 
during  fiscal  year  1982.  savings  were 
$163  million  less  than  had  been  ex- 
pected, and  during  the  present  fiscal 
year  are  likely  to  be  about  $166  million 
less  than  projected,  according  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office.  Next 
year,  the  shortfall  will  be  about  $179 
million. 

It  is  certainly  clear  that  the  impact 
of  the  1981  changes  has  been  less  than 
expected,  despite  frenzied  rhetoric  to 
the  contrary.  Indeed,  it  should  be  em- 
phasized that  the  changes  made  were 
designed  to  reduce  the  Federal  subsi- 
dies going  to  the  nonneedy,  a  policy 
which  Is  consistent  with  the  thrust  of 
legislative  activity  in  this  area  within 
the  last  decade. 

The  proportion  of  funds  provided 
for  income  tested  versus  nonincome 
tested  child  nutrition  programs  has 
changed  significantly  since  fiscal  year 
1970.  In  fiscal  year  1970,  about  22  per- 
cent of  all  child  nutrition  program  ex- 
penditures were  provided  for  programs 
that  had  a  Federal  income  test.  By 
1980,  this  proportion  had  grown  to  ap- 
proximately 58.3  percent  of  total  child 
nutrition  program  expenditures.  This 
increase  was  largely  a  consequence  of 
growth  in  participation  and  Federal 
payments  in  the  income  tested  free 
and  reduced-price  school  lunch  and 
school  breakfast  programs,  as  well  as 
the  1974  implementation  of  and  con- 
tinued growth  in  funding  for  the  spe- 
cial supplemental  food  program  for 
women,  infants,  and  children. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year.  1983.  the 
proportion  of  expenditures  provided 
for  income-tested  programs  is  expect- 
ed to  be  about  73.1  percent. 

This  change  is  primarily  the  result 
of  the  reductions  in  Federal  payments 
for  the  nonincome  tested,  regular- 
section  4— school  lunch  program,  and 
the  commodity  assistance  program 
which  were  enacted  under  the  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act  of  1980  and  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 

1981. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  analysis, 
only  programs  for  which  theire  Is  an 
individual  Income  eligibility  require- 
ment   are    characterized    as    income 

The  following  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, or  parts  of  programs,  establish 
Federal  income  requirements  for  re- 


ceipt of  funds  for  benefits:  Section  11 
special  assistance  for  free  and  reduced- 
price  school  limches;  free  and  reduced- 
price  school  breakfasts;  free  and  re- 
duced-price meals  and  snacks  served  in 
child  care  centers  under  the  child  care 
food  program;  free  milk  provided 
under  the  special  milk  program;  and 
the  special  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  women.  Infants,  and  chil- 
dren. 

Non-income-tested  child  nutrition 
programs  are  those  for  which  there  is 
no  individual  Federal  income  standard 
or  criteria  for  receipt  of  Federal  funds. 
Non-income-tested  programs  may  ac- 
tually serve  low  income  persons;  how- 
ever, the  program  benefits  are  not  de- 
pendent upon  meeting  a  Federal  speci- 
fied income  requirement.  For  example, 
section  4  sch(x>l  lunch  fimds  provide  a 
mandated  Federal  subsidy  for  every 
lunch  served,  regardless  of  the  family 
income  of  the  child  receiving  the 
lunch.  This  is  also  true  for  the  com- 
modity assistance  program.  These 
basic  cash  and  commodity  subsidies 
make  up  part  of  the  total  Federal  sub- 
sidy that  is  provided  for  free  and  re- 
duced-price lunches.  In  this  sense, 
both  of  these  programs  provide  Feder- 
al assistance  for  lunches  served  to  low 
income  children.  However,  because  the 
cash  and  commodity  assistance  is  not 
conditional  upon  meeting  an  income 
test,  these  programs  would  be  consid- 
ered non-income-tested  child  nutrition 
programs. 

In  addition  to  Federal  expenditures 
for  the  regular  school  lunch  and  com- 
mcxlity  assistance  programs,  other 
non-income-tested  expenditures  would 
include  those  provided  for  paid  meals 
served  to  children  under  the  breakfast 
and  child  care  food  programs;  and  for 
paid  milk  served  under  the  special 
milk  program.  While  some  of  the  Fed- 
eral funds  provided  for  State  adminis- 
trative expenses,  and  nutrition  educa- 
tion and  training  (NET)  and  studies 
may  benefit  low  income  children, 
there  is  no  income  test  for  recipients 
of  these  Federals  funds,  and  they  are 
treated  as  non-income-tested  pro- 
grams. 

Under  the  child  care  food  programs, 
family  day  care  home  expenditures,  as 
opposed  to  centers,  are  not  income 
tested.  Thus,  although  part  of  this 
component  of  the  child  care  food  pro- 
gram may  serve  some  level  of  low- 
Income  children,  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
sidies are  not  income  tested  places 
them  in  the  category  of  non-income- 
tested  programs. 

Finally,  the  summer  food  service 
program  is  considered  a  non-income- 
tested  program.  The  program  may  op- 
erate only  in  areas  where  at  least  50 
percent  of  the  children  participating 
in  the  school  lunch  program  receive 
free  or  reduced-price  Iimches.  and 
thus  have  incomes  at  or  below  185  per- 
cent of  poverty.  However,  there  is  no 
individual  family  income  criteria  for 


the  receipt  of  meals  in  the  summer 
program— all  of  which  are  provided 
free  of  charge— to  insure  that  only 
low-income  children  in  those  areas  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing table  that  was  prepared  from 
information  compiled  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  and  the  Food  and  Nutri- 
tion Service  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculttu*  showing  the  recent  expendi- 
ture levels  in  income-tested  and  non- 
income-tested  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAM  EXPENDITURES  BY  FEDERALLY 
INCOME-TESTED  VERSUS  NON-INCOME-TESTED  PROGRAMS* 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration's fiscal  year  1984  legisla- 
tion would  continue  this  trend  of  tar- 
geting benefits  to  low-income  recipi- 


ents. The  administration's  proposed 
legislation  would  result  in  savings  of 
approximately  $317.8  million  for  fiscal 
year  1984. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  suim- 
marize  several  of  the  major  provisions 
of  the  administration's  draft  bilL 

vERipicATioif  OP  ncoia 

The  proposed  legislation  contains  an 
initiative  to  prevent  errors  and  deter 
fraud  in  the  school  lunch  program. 
Verification  of  income  information  for 
free  and  reduced  price  lunches  would 
be  made  by  the  food  stamp  State 
agency  imder  this  proposal. 

Food  stamp  office  personnel  are 
trained  and  experienced  in  Income  ver- 
ification techniques.  These  offices 
would  provide  a  qualified  service, 
while  freeing  up  the  time  of  school  ad- 
ministrators who  are  currently  respon- 
sible for  income  verification.  Also,  the 
application  process  would  be  greatly 
simplified  for  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  free  and  reduced  price  school 
lunch  participants  who  are  from  food 
stamp  households. 

It  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense  from  a 
management  perspective  to  process 
these  applications  through  an  office 
which  has  already  made  identical 
income  determinations. 

This  proposal  would  not  require  free 
and  reduced  price  applicants  to  per- 
sonally visit  the  local  food  stamp 
office:  the  application  process  would 
continue  as  it  is  operating  now. 

Even  with  a  requested  increase  in 
funds  for  costs  associated  with  the 
proposed  verification  system,  this  pro- 
posal is  estimated  to  save  $21  million 
in  fiscal  year  1984  because  of  reduced 
errors  and  deterred  fraud. 

GEHERAL  imTRITlOlt  ASSISTAHCE  GRANT 

The  proposed  legislation  would 
amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
and  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  by 
consolidating  the  child  care  feeding 
program,  summer  feeding  program, 
and  school  breakfast  program  into  a 
general  nutrition  assistance  grant. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  some  prob- 
lems with  these  programs  as  they  are 
currently  operated  by  the  Federal 
Government.  For  example,  meal  serv- 
ice provided  under  the  day  care  home 
portion  of  the  child  care  feeding  pro- 
gram is  not  a  needs-tested  benefit; 
children  receive  federally  reimbursed 
meals  without  regard  to  the  income  of 
their  parents.  For  fiscal  year  1983,  the 
administration  estimates  that  approxi- 
mately $128  million  will  be  spent  for 
the  day  care  home  program,  however, 
three-fourth  of  the  meals  served  will 
go  to  children  with  family  incomes 
over  130  percent  of  poverty  ($12,090 
for  a  family  of  four)  and  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  meals  served  in  this  pro- 
gram will  go  to  children  from  families . 
with  incomes  greater  than  185  percent 
of  poverty— $17,210  for  a  family  of 
four. 
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The  creation  of  a  general  nutrition 
assistance  grant  would  serve  two  pur- 
poses. It  would  Increase  the  involve- 
ment and  responsibility  of  State  and 
local  governments  by  giving  the  States 
autonomy  and  flexibility  In  providing 
food  assistance  to  children  beyond  the 
national  school  lunch  program.  Also,  it 
would  result  in  savings  of  approxi- 
mately $207.9  million  for  fiscal  year 
1984. 

cosT-or-uvmo  adjxjstmhit 

The  proposed  legislation  would 
delay  the  cost-of-living  adjustment  for 
the  school  lunch  and  special  milk  pro- 
grams for  6  months,  which  is  consist- 
ent with  the  Oovemmentwide  delay  in 
Increasing  benefits.  This  proposal  is 
intended  to  be  a  fair  and  modest  way 
to  bring  the  escalating  cost  of  these 
programs  under  control.  Estimated 
savings  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  a  6- 
month  delay  would  be  $66.1  million. 

RKIMBDItSEMEirT  FOR  RZOnCED  PHICX  MXALS 

An  adjustment  in  the  computation 
of  the  reimbursement  rate  for  reduced 
price  meals  is  proposed  by  this  legisla- 
tion. Under  current  law.  the  reim- 
bursement factor  is  determined  by 
subtracting  40  cents  from  the  free 
meal  reimbursement  rate  after  it  has 
been  adjtisted  for  inflation.  As  an  un- 
intended consequence  of  this  computa- 
tion, the  reimbursement  rate  for  re- 
duced price  meals  increases  faster 
than  the  actual  inflation  rate.  The 
proposal  would  require  that  reduced 
price  reimbursements  be  adjusted  in- 
dependently, more  accurately  repre- 
senting inflationary  costs.  This  pro- 
posal would  save  an  estimated  $4  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1984. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  attempted  to 
summarize  the  main  provisions  of  the 
administration's  legislation.  These 
proposals  are  intended  to  offer  a  rea- 
sonable approach  to  streamline  the 
various  child  nutrition  programs.  They 
offer  the  Senate  sui  opportunity  to  ex- 
amine the  various  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, better  target  them  to  the  needs 
of  low  income  children,  and  malte  rea- 
sonable budget  savings.  I  suggest  that 
my  colleagues  give  considerable  atten- 
tion to  these  propossds. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  of  transmittal,  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis,  and  the  text  of  the  legis- 
lation be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

Okparthent  op  Agriculture. 

Offics  op  the  Secretaht. 
Washington,  D.C,  Apr.  21, 1983. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa^ingUm,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Presidemt:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress  is  a  draft  bill  "To 
simplify  the  administration,  contain  escalat- 
ing costs  and  create  greater  flexibility  in  the 
operation  of  programs  under  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966."  This  draft  legislation  will  con- 


tribute to  important  goals  shared  by  the  Ad- 
ministration and  Congress  to  streamline 
programs  and  simplify  administrative  re- 
quirements and  procedures,  to  decrease 
error  and  the  potential  for  fraud,  to  contain 
escalating  program  costs,  and  to  enhance 
SUte  flexibility.  The  I>epartment  recom- 
mends enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  draft  bill  would  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  to  consolidate  a  number  of  re- 
strictive categorical  programs  Including  the 
Summer  Food  Service  Program  for  Chil- 
dren, the  Child  Care  Pood  Program,  and  the 
School  Breakfast  Program  into  a  General 
Nutrition  Assistance  Grant  designed  to 
permit  States  the  maximum  flexibility  in 
designing  programs  to  meet  the  particular 
needs  of  their  low-income  children.  The  Nu- 
trition Education  and  Training  Program  is 
also  being  proposed  for  termination  since 
this  program  has  served  its  Intended  pur- 
pose. 

The  proposed  amendments  also  delay  the 
cost  of  living  adjustments  in  the  National 
School  Lunch  and  Special  Milk  Programs 
for  six  months.  These  adjustments  would  be 
based  on  the  change  between  May  and  the 
preceding  May  of  each  year  and  would  be 
reflected  in  payment  rates  beginning  the 
following  January  1.  This  delay  in  the  infla- 
tion adjustments  will  apply  to  reimburse- 
ments across  the  board  without  affecting 
needy  children. 

Finally,  the  proposed  amendments  will 
offer  education  agencies  some  relief  in 
making  eligibility  determinations,  and  In 
the  verification  of  information  provided  on 
free  and  reduced  price  applications.  The 
proposal  gives  the  State  education  agency 
the  flexibility  of  deciding  whether  the  eligi- 
bility determination  will  be  made  by  the 
State  food  stamp  agency,  the  local  school  or 
school  food  authority,  or  the  education 
agency  itself.  The  proposal  would  also  re- 
quire food  stamp  offices  to  perform  the  veri- 
fication functions,  except  where  education 
agencies  can  demonstrate  an  equal  efficien- 
cy in  this  function.  This  would  simplify  the 
verification  process,  since  the  food  stamp 
agencies  are  trained  in  application  review 
and  income  verification  techniques.  The 
Secretary  would  pay  for  the  services  per- 
formed by  the  food  stamp  agencies  from  en- 
hanced State  Administrative  Expense  Pro- 
gram funds. 

The  amendments  in  the  bill  provide  an  es- 
timated Fiscal  year  1984  savings  of  $312.9 
million.  This  will  enable  us  to  make  essen- 
tial reductions  in  Federal  expenditures  and 
focus  resources  to  assure  service  of  free  and 
reduced-price  lunches  to  the  most  needy 
children. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  enactment  of  the  proposed  leg- 
islation would  be  In  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  E.  Lthg, 
Deputy  Secretary. 
Enclosures. 

CHnj)  NuTRirioN  AimrDMEirrs  op  1983— 

SECnON-BY-SECTIOH  ANALYSIS 

change  a  luhch  commoditt  allotment 

PORMXn.A 

Sec.  2.  This  provision  stipulates  that 
school  entitlemenU  be  based  on  the  actual 
number  of  meals  served  during  the  previous 
school  year  instead  of  an  estimation  of  the 
number  of  meals  that  will  actually  be 
served.  This  change  In  entitlement  determi- 


nation will  enable  the  Secretary  to  establish 
commodity  amounts  for  each  State  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  based  on  the  actual 
needs  of  the  program.  SUtes  will  have  more 
certainty  of  the  level  of  commodities  they 
will  receive  during  the  year,  and  therefore, 
will  not  be  forced  to  revise  their  expecU- 
tlons  of  commodity  levels  because  the  De- 
partment changes  Its  projection  of  the 
annual  number  of  meals  during  the  year  as 
is  currently  done.  However,  should  substan- 
tial differences  occur  between  the  number 
of  lunches  served  In  the  State  In  the  preced- 
ing school  year  and  the  number  of  lunches 
served  In  the  SUte  In  the  second  preceding  • 
school  year,  the  Secretary  may  adjust  the 
commodity  assistance  level  to  reflect  these 
differences.  For  example,  under  this  propos- 
al a  State  would  receive  commodity  assist- 
ance in  school  year  1984  based  on  participa- 
tion in  school  year  1983.  If  the  actual  par- 
ticipation in  school  year  1984  in  that  SUte 
was  substantially  more  than  that  for  school 
year  1983,  an  inequity  would  occur.  The 
SUte  would  not  have  received  its  fair  share 
of  commodity  entitlement.  In  that  case,  the 
Secretary  would  be  able  to  adjust  the  school 
year  1985  commodity  assistance  level  to 
compensate  for  the  difference. 

CHANGES  to  inflation  ADJUSTMENT  FOR 
REIMBURSEMENT  RATES  AND  COMMODITIES 

Sec.  3.  A  governmentwide  policy  to  reduce 
the  budget  deficit  imposes  the  need  to  make 
across-the-board  changes  to  reduce  the  rate 
of  growth  in  spending  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. The  annual  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments are  being  delayed  from  July  1,  1983, 
to  January  1,  1984,  and  each  January  1 
thereafter.  The  adjustments  will  be  based 
on  the  period  between  the  preceding  May 
and  the  second  preceding  May  of  each  year. 
This  delay  In  Implementing  cost-of-living 
adjustment  affects  all  subsidy  levels  equal- 
ly. Children  receiving  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches  and  free  milk  are  not  affected  by 
this  delay,  since  the  prices  for  these  meals 
will  not  change.  This  temporary  delay  of  six 
months  will  produce  a  $66.3  million  savings 
In  the  School  Lunch  and  Special  Milk  Pro- 
grams In  fiscal  year  1984. 

deadlines  for  REIMBURSEMENT  CLAIMS 

Sec.  4.  Section  7  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  to  require  school 
food  authorities  to  submit  reimbursement 
claims  to  the  SUte  within  60  days  following 
the  claiming  month.  SUtes  are  to  submit 
claims  to  the  Secretary  within  90  days  fol- 
lowing the  month  for  which  reimbursement 
is  claimed.  Currently,  schools  and  SUtes 
often  take  longer  than  60  and  90  days  to  fi- 
nalize their  reimbursement  claims  for  Child 
Nutrition  Program  fimds.  Since  costs  in- 
curred at  the  local  level  are  no  longer  a 
factor  in  determining  the  level  of  reimburse- 
ment provided  to  the  SUtes,  accurate  and 
definite  counts  of  meals  served  are  essential 
to  providing  the  appropriate  amount  of 
funds  to  each  SUte.  This  change  will  help 
to  ensure  that  correct  and  timely  disburse- 
ments of  funds  are  made  without  affecting 
the  cost  to  administer  the  program.  This 
provision  makes  permanent  language  in- 
cluded In  the  fiscal  year  1983  appropriations 
act  that  required  these  reporting  deadlines. 

KUMINATION  OF  SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE 
CERTIFICATION  ALTERNATIVES 

Sec.  5.  This  proposal  amends  section  11(a) 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  by  remov- 
ing the  two  special  assistance  certification 
alternatives  which  based  assistance  on  prior 
year  free  and  reduced  price  lunch  eligibility. 
This    eliminates    the    authority    for    some 


achoola  to  accept  applications  and  deter- 
mine eligibility  once  every  two  yean  where 
80  percent  of  the  children  were  eligible  for 
free  or  reduced-price  meals  or  once  every 
three  years  where  all  meals  were  served 
free.  Elimination  of  this  authority  is  con- 
sistent with  the  emphasis  on  verification  of 
applications  to  prevent  fraud  and  abuse. 
These  are  the  schools  which  will  benefit 
most  from  annual  certification  and  verifica- 
tion procedures  to  insure  correct  applica- 
tion. 

CREATE  AN  INDEPENDENT  SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE 
FACTOR  FOR  REDUCED  PRICE  LUNCHES 

Sec.  6.  Section  11(a)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  to  create  a 
special  assistance  factor  for  reduced  price 
lunches  of  64  cenU.  This  separate  factor 
will  be  adjusted  annually  based  on  the 
change  In  the  Consimier  Price  Index  for 
food  away  from  home.  Because  the  current 
law  ties  the  reduced  prices  subsidy  to  the 
free  subsidy  (it  is  always  40  cente  less),  re- 
duced price  meals  currently  receive  a  higher 
Increase  when  an  adjustment  for  inflation  is 
made.  Under  this  proposal  the  maximum 
price  for  reduced  price  meals  would  not 
remain  fixed  at  40  cente  below  the  subsidy 
for  free  lunches.  Instead,  It  would  rise  irre- 
spective of  the  difference  between  free  and 
reduced  price  meal  subsidies.  This  would  re- 
ceive the  same  adjustments  to  account  for 
increases  in  inflation.  This  independent  sub- 
sidy base  for  reduced  meals  would  produce  a 
cost  savings  of  $4.2  million  in  fiscal  year 
1984. 

TERMINATION  OP  THE  SUMMER  POOD  SERVICE 
PROGRAM  FOR  CHILDREN 

Sec.  7.  Section  13  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  repealed  thus  eliminating  the 
Summer  Food  Service  Program  for  Chil- 
dren. (See  Sec.  U.  below.) 

TERMINATION  OF  THE  CHILD  CARE  POOD 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  8.  The  Child  Care  Food  Program  is 
terminated  by  the  repeal  of  section  17  of 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act.  (See  Sec. 
11.  below.) 

TERMINATION  OP  THE  SCHOOL  BREAKFAST 
PROGRAM 

Sec.  9.  This  provision  repeals  section  4  of 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  thus  termi- 
nating the  School  Breakfast  Program.  (See 
Sec.  U.  below.) 

TERMINATION  OP  THE  NUTRITION  EDUCATION 
AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Sbc.  10.  Section  19  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  repealed  in  order  to  terminate 
the  nutrition  Education  and  Training  Pro- 
gram. This  program,  authorized  in  1977, 
originally  provided  seed  money  for  the 
SUtes  to  begin  or  augment  existing  nutri- 
tion education  programs.  These  programs 
are  now  well  esUbllshed  and  the  SUtes 
should  now  take  over  funding  of  this  pro- 
gram and  decide  the  appropriate  funding 
level  for  their  NET  program  operations. 
This  proposal  will  save  45  million  in  fiscal 
year  1984. 

GENERAL  NUTRITION  ASSISTANCE  GRANT 

Sec.  11.  This  section  creates  a  new  general 
nutrition  assistance  grant  program.  A  new 
Section  17  is  inserted,  which  is  described 
below. 

The  Administration  proposes  to  consoli- 
date the  categorical  Summer  py>od  Service, 
School  Breakfast,  and  Child  Care  Food  Pro- 
grams by  replacing  them  with  a  General 
Nutrition  Assistance  Grant.  This  grant  will 
substantially  Increase  SUte  flexibility  and 
achieve  two  major  effecte.  First,  administra- 


tive SUtes  wiU  be  able  to  tailor  programs 
under  this  grant  to  meet  the  specific  needs 
of  their  SUte's  population.  Thus,  a  wider 
range  of  programs  will  be  available  to  meet 
the  nutrition  needs  of  the  population.  This 
consolidation  of  program  would  result  in  re- 
duced needs  coste  of  $207.9  million  and  re- 
duced administrative  cost  of  $8.8  million  in 
fiscal  year  1984. 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes,  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1984,  1985,  1986.  1987,  and  1988, 
$535  million  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  Section  17. 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
allot  to  SUtes  from  available  appropriated 
funds,  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  appropriated  funds  as  the 
SUtes'  allotment  under  the  Summer  fV>od 
Service  Program,  the  Child  Care  Food  Pro- 
gram, and  School  Breakfast  Program  for 
Fiscal  Year  1982  bore  to  the  total  funds  ap- 
propriated for  those  programs.  The  Secre- 
tary will  maintain  authority  to  adjust  the 
allotment  level  based  on  the  funds  trans- 
ferred to  the  Head  Start  Program.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Department  may  adjust  a  SUte's 
grant  level  based  on  the  fact  that  a  large 
portion  of  their  Child  Care  Food  Program 
funds  were  directed  to  Head  Start  Pro- 
grams. 

Subsection  (b)  also  provides  that  if  a  SUte 
(1)  does  not  submit  the  required  application 
or  description  of  activities;  (2)  does  not  use 
the  entire  amount  of  their  allotment;  or  (3) 
makes  a  repayment,  the  Secretary  must  al- 
locate the  funds  attribuUble  to  those  evente 
among  the  remaining  SUtes  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  original  allotment.  Any 
such  allotment  does  not  change  the  base  for 
allotments  In  future  years. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  Secretary 
shall  make  paymente  to  SUtes  from  the  al- 
lotmente  determined  under  Subsection  (b). 
Any  funds  unobligated  by  the  SUtes  at  the 
end  of  a  fiscal  year  are  to  remain  available 
to  a  SUte  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  for  the 
same  purposes  as  originally  given. 

Subsection  (d)  limita  the  use  of  funds  to 
SUtes  under  Section  17  to  payment  for  the 
provision  of  nutrition  assistance  to  children 
and  related  activities  such  as  planning,  ad- 
ministration, education,  technical  assistance 
and  evaluation.  SUtes  may  not  use  funds 
given  under  Section  17  to  (1)  purchase  or 
improve  land,  or  purchase,  construct,  or  per- 
manently Improve  buildings  or  facilities,  or 
purchase  major  equipment,  except  food 
service  equipment;  (2)  satisfy  any  require- 
ment for  the  expenditures  of  non-federal 
funds  as  a  prerequisite  for  receipt  of  Feder- 
al funds;  (3)  provide  financial  assistance  to 
an  entity  other  than  a  public  or  non-profit 
private  entity  or  an  entity  participating  in 
the  Child  Care  Food  Program;  or  (4)  provide 
funds  to  any  Head  Start  Program  for  activi- 
ties formerly  funded  under  the  Child  Care 
Food  Program,  since  a  transfer  of  ChUd 
Care  Food  Program  funds  to  the  Head  Start 
Program  will  be  made  so  that  Head  Start 
grantees  will  receive  Federal  funds  from 
only  one  government  agency. 

The  children  now  participating  In  the 
CCFP  through  Head  Start  centers  will  not 
be  affected  by  the  transfer.  The  Secretary 
may,  upon  demonstration  by  the  SUte  that 
extraordinary  circumstances  exist,  waive 
the  restrictions  regarding  land  purchase  or 
construction. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  each  SUte,  as  a 
prerequisite  to  receipt  of  funds  under  Sec- 
tion 17,  to  submit  an  Intended  use  report  to 
the  Secretary.  The  report  must  contain  a 
sUtement  of  the  SUte's  gosils  and  objectives 
in  using  funds,  a  description  of  the  types  of 


activities  to  be  carried  out,  the  geographic 
areas  and  characteristics  of  individuals  to  be 
served,  and  the  criteria  for  and  method  of 
fund  disbursement. 

Subsection  (f)  requires  States  to  prepare 
annual  reports  concerning  activities  carried 
out  under  Section  17.  These  reports  will  de- 
scribe how  the  SUte  has  met  the  goals  and 
objectives  esUblished  in  their  intended  use 
report.  SUtes  are  required  to  establish  and 
maintain  fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting 
procedures  to  ensure  proper  disbursal  of 
and  accounting  for  Federal  funds. 

SUtes  are  also  required  to  conduct  bienni- 
al financial  and  compliance  audite  of  activi- 
ties under  Section  17.  These  SUte  audite  are 
to  be  conducted  by  an  entity  independent  of 
the  administering  agency  and  In  accordance 
with  the  Comptroller  General's  standards. 

After  notice  and  hearings,  a  SUte  must 
repay  to  the  Secretary  amounte  found  not 
to  have  been  expended  In  accordance  with 
the  requiremente  of  Section  17.  If  repay- 
ment is  not  made,  the  Secretary  may  offset 
the  amount  due  from  funds  due  the  SUte 
under  Subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

The  SUte  must  make  copies  of  the  re- 
quired   reporte    and    audite    available    for' 
public  inspection  within  the  SUte. 

Subsection  (g)  makes  clear  that  activities 
and  programs  funded  under  this  section  are 
"receiving  Federal  financial  assistance"  for 
purposes  of  Federal  legislation  prohibiting 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age,  handicap, 
sex,  race,  color  and  national  origin.  This 
subsection  also  esUblishes  the  procedure 
the  Secretary  is  to  follow  in  assuring  SUte 
compliance  with  the  nondiscrimination  pro- 
vision. 

VERIPICATIOR  OP  ELIGIBILmr  IN  THE  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

Sec.  12.  This  section  will  provide  for  verifi- 
cation by  food  stamp  SUte  agencies  of  the 
information  contained  In  applications  for 
the  NSLP. 

Past  experience  from  a  National  Audit, 
conversations  with  school  officials,  and  re- 
views performed  by  SUte  agencies  and 
other  sources  indic&te  that  problems  exist 
in  the  free  and  reduced  price  application 
process.  In  response  to  this,  the  Department 
took  steps  in  fiscal  year  1982  to  correct 
these  problems  through  requiring  the  social 
security  numbers  of  all  adult  household 
members  to  be  listed  on  applications  for. 
free  and  reduced  price  meals,  announcing 
only  the  eligibility  guidelines  for  reduced 
price  meals,  requiring  documenUtlon  of 
Income,  and  proposing  an  income  verifica- 
tion system  for  the  schools. 

While  school  officials  recognize  that  there 
may  be  problems,  they  maintain  that  they 
are  educators  and  should  be  allowed  to  con- 
centrate their  efforte  on  the  education  of 
the  chUdren,  not  the  verification  of  infor- 
mation supplied  on  food  program  applica- 
tions. Therefore,  in  order  to  address  these 
concerns  and  the  problems  with  the  verifi- 
cation system,  the  Department  proposes 
transfer  verification  to  offices  that  adminis- 
ter the  Food  Stamp  Program.  The  staff  at 
these  offices  are  well  qualified  to  perform 
verification  activities.  Food  stamp  offices 
would  be  reimbursed  for  their  services  from 
the  $19  miUion  additional  SAE  funds  which 
should  be  sufficient  to  cover  their  costs.  The 
Department  would  realize  net  savings  of 
$20.8  million  in  fiscal  year  1984  through  re- . 
duction  in  incorrectly  certified  applications 
and  the  deterrence  of  Incorrectly  reported 
income. 
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■maif  ATioH  or  twbmtv  mcKm  rktusai.  op 
OOMMODinXS  omoH 

Sic.  13.  This  secUon  deleted  the  provision 
which  provides  that  any  school  participat- 
ing in  food  service  programs  under  the  Act 
may  refuse  not  more  than  30  percent  of  the 
total  value  of  commodities  offered  for 
lunches  in  any  school  year  and  receive  in 
lieu  thereof  other  commodities  to  the 
extent  that  other  commodities  are  available 
to  the  State  during  that  year.  In  place  of 
this  refusal  authority,  the  SUte  will  be  re- 
quired to  institute  offer  and  acceptance  pro- 
cedures for  school  lunch  commodities.  This 
is  a  system  by  which  the  State  "offers"  or 
makes  Imown  to  the  schools  that  commod- 
ities are  available  for  distribution.  The 
school  then  "accepts"  or  indicates  the  items 
it  wishes  to  receive.  In  addition,  schools  may 
request  alternate  commodities,  to  the  extent 
they  are  available,  to  replace  those  they  do 
not  wish  to  accept.  (For  purposes  of  the  new 
subsection.  "Alternate  Commodities"  would 
not  include  any  commodities  designated  as  a 
bonus  over  and  above  the  level  of  assistance 
to  be  provided  to  the  State  under  Section 
6<e)  of  the  Act.) 

This  new  system  should  not  be  a  hardship 
on  SUtes  since  many  already  have  In  place 
offer  and  acceptance  procedures.  The  new 
system  accomplishes  the  same  objectives  as 
the  20  percent  refusal  requirement  but  it 
entails  less  paperworlt. 

KUIONATIOII  OP  OBSOLETE  PROVISIOHS 

Sec.  14.  This  section  amends  and  repeals 
several  sections  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  to  eliminate  various  obsolete  pro- 
visions. 

COIfPORMING  AMENDMEirrS 

Sic.  15.  This  section  amends  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  to  delete  references  to  the 
School  Breakfast.  Summer  Pood  Service 
and  Child  Care  Food  Programs. 

EPPBCTIVE  date 

Sic.  16.  The  effective  dates  for  the  indi- 
vidual provisions  will  be  established  in  regu- 
lations or  notices  published  in  the  Federal 
Register.  Some  sections  that  are  non-discre- 
tionary can  be  made  effective  more  quickly 
than  others.  The  proposal  to  require  verifi- 
cation at  food  stamp  offices  will  require  pro- 
posed rules  to  determine  the  most  appropri- 
ate procediu^s  to  Implement,  and  coordina- 
tion between  SUte  agencies  to  begin  the 
system. 

S.  1309 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  ChUd  Nutrition 
Amendmente  of  1983. 

CHAMGE  III  LOHCH  coimoDrrv  AIXOmZNT 

POUfULA 

Sec.  3.  Section  6(e)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  sen- 
tence at  the  end  thereof  as  follows:  "For  the 
school  year  beginning  July  I.  1983  and  for 
each  school  year  thereafter  the  amount  of 
cash  or  commodity  assistance  given  under 
this  section  shall  be  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  national  average  value  of  donat- 
ed foods  by  the  number  of  meals  served  in 
the  preceding  school  year.  In  any  school 
year,  the  Secretary  may  adjust  the  amount 
of  commodity  assistance  provided  to  a  state 
(as  determined  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence) if  the  number  of  lunches  served  in 
the  state  in  the  preceding  school  year  dif- 
fered substantially  from  the  number  of 
lunches  served  in  the  state  in  the  second 
preceding  school  year. 


CHAHOBS  TO  IKPLATION  ADJUSTIOEHT  POR 
REIllBUKSEllEin  RATES  AMD  COlOIODrTIES 

Sic  3.  (a)  Section  6(e)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  as  amended  by  this  Act. 
Is  further  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  in  the  first  sentence  "shall  be 
11  cents,  adjusted  on  July  1.  1982,  and  each 
July  1"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall 
be  11.5  cents,  adjusted  on  January  1,  1984 
and  each  January  1 ':  and 

(3)  striking  in  the  fourth  sentence  "July 
1"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "January  1". 

(b>  Section  ll(aH3)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (A)— 

(A)  striking  "July  1. 1983"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "January  1, 1984";  and 

(B)  striking  "July  1"  the  second  time  that 
phrase  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"January  1":  and 

(3)  striking  in  paragraph  (B)  "for  the  most 
recent  13-month  period  for  which  such  data 
are  available"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"between  the  preceding  May  and  the  second 
preceding  May". 

(c)  Section  3(a>  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  Is  amended  by  striking  the  sixth  sen- 
tence and  inserting  two  new  sentences  as 
follows:  "The  minimum  rate  of  reimburse- 
ment for  a  half-pint  of  milk  served  in 
schools  and  other  eligible  institutions  shall 
be  9.5  cents  per  half-pint  served  to  eligible 
children.  Such  rate  shall  be  adjusted  on 
January  1,  1984  and  each  January  1  thereaf- 
ter to  reflect  changes  between  the  preceding 
May  and  the  second  preceding  May  in  the 
Producer  Price  Index  for  Fresh  Processed 
Milk  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics of  the  Department  of  Labor.". 

DEADLINES  POR  REIMBURSElCEirr  CLAIMS 

Sic.  4.  Section  7  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Only  final  reimbursement  claims  for 
service  of  meals  and  milk  submitted  to  State 
agencies  by  eligible  schools  within  60  days 
following  the  month  for  which  reimburse- 
ment is  claimed  shall  be  eligible  for  reim- 
bursement under  this  Act  or  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1966.  States  may  receive  pro- 
gram funds  appropriated  under  this  Act  or 
the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  for  meals  or 
milk  served  during  any  month  only  if  the 
final  program  operations  report  for  such 
month  is  submitted  to  the  Secretary  within 
90  days  following  that  month.  Exceptions  to 
these  claims  or  reports  submission  require- 
ments may  be  made  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary.". 

ELIMINATION  OP  SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE 
CERTIPICATION  ALTERNATIVES 

Sic.  5.  Section  ll(aKl)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  second,  third  and  fourth  sentences. 

CREATE  AN  INDEPENDENT  SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE 
PACTOR  POR  REDDCED-PRICE  LUNCHES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  11(a)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended  by  this  Act. 
is  further  amended  by— 

(1)  in  paragraph  2— 

(A)  striking  "98.75"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "104";  and 

(B)  striking  "40  cents  less  than  the  spe- 
cial-assistance factor  for  free  lunches"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "64  cents";  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  3  striking  in  subpara- 
gr^h  (AKii)  "factor  for"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "factors  for  free  and  reduced 
price". 

(b)  Section  9(bK3)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  maximum  price  charged  for  a  reduced- 


price  lunch  shall  be  the  difference  between 
the  special  assistance  factor  for  free  lunches 
and  the  special  assistance  factor  for  reduced 
price  lunches  as  established  under  Section 
(llKa)(2)  and  (3)  of  this  Act.  rounded  to  the 
nearest  1  cent  increment.". 

TERMINATION  OP  THE  SUMMER  POOD  SERVICE 
PROORAM  POR  CHILDREN 

Sic.  7.  (a)  Section  13  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  Is  repealed  and  reserved. 

TERMINATION  OP  THE  CHILD  CARE  POOD 
PROORAM 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  17  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  repealed  and  reserved. 

(b)  Section  8  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  act  is  amended  by  striking  out  in  the 
third  sentence  "any  child  care  institution  as 
defined  in  section  17  of  this  Act  or". 

TERMINATION  OP  THE  SCHOOL  BREAKPAST 
PROGRAM 

Sic.  9.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  repealed  and  reserved. 

TERMINATION  OP  NUTRITION  EDUCATION  AND 
TRAINING  PROGRAM 

Sec.  10.  Section  19  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  is  repealed  and  reserved. 

GENERAL  NUTRITION  ASSISTANCE  GRANT 

Sic.  11.  A  new  section  17  is  inserted  in  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  as  follows: 

"GENERAL  NUTRITION  ASSISTANCE  GRANT 
"AUTHORIZATION  POR  APPROPRIATION 

"Sic.  17.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $535  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1984.  1985,  1986.  1987  and  1988 
for  purposes  of  allotments  under  subsection 
(b). 

"ALLOTMENTS 

"(bMl)  From  the  amounts  appropriated 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  and 
available  for  allotment  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Secretary  shall  allot  to  each  State 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  available  amounts  for  that  fiscal  year  as 
the  amounts  provided  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  provisions  of  law  listed  in  para- 
graph (2)  to  the  State  and  entitles  in  the 
SUte  for  fiscal  year  1982  bore  to  the  total 
amount  appropriated  for  such  provisions  of 
law  for  fiscal  year  1982.  The  Secretary  may 
reduce  a  SUte's  allotment  as  determined 
under  the  preceding  sentence  taking  into  ac- 
count funds  which  were  provided  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  Head  Start  Pro- 
grams through  the  Child  Care  Food  Pro- 
gram (referenced  in  paragraph  2)  but  which 
are  available  to  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  for  Head  Start  Pro- 
grams. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  law  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  are  the  following  provisions 
of  law  as  in  effect  on  September  30, 1982: 

"(A)  The  authority  for  grante  for  the 
Summer  Food  Service  Program  for  Children 
under  section  13  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act. 

"(B)  The  authority  for  grants  for  the 
Child  Care  Food  Program  under  section  17 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

"(C)  The  authority  for  grants  for  the 
School  Breakfast  Program  imder  section  4 
of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966. 

"(3)  In  any  fiscal  year,  to  the  extent  that 
all  the  funds  appropriated  under  subsection 
(a)  are  not  allotted  to  SUtes  under  subsec- 
tion (b)  because  one  or  more  SUtes— 

"(A)  have  not  submitted  an  intended  use 
report  or  description  of  activities  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (e)  of  this  section  for 
the  fiscal  year,  or 


"(B)  have  notified  the  Secretary  that  they 
do  not  intend  to  use  the  full  amount  of 
their  allotment,  or 

"(C)  have  repaid  amoimts  under  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  this  section,  such  excess  shall  be 
allotted  among  each  of  the  remaining  SUtes 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  otherwise  allot- 
ted to  such  SUtes  under  subsection  (b) 
without  regard  to  this  subsection. 

"PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 

"(c)(1)  For  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  payments,  as  provided  by  section 
303  of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1968  (43  U.S.C.  4313).  to  each  SUte 
from  iU  allotment  under  subsection  (b) 
(other  than  any  amount  reserved  under  sub- 
section (bK3)  from  amounts  appropriated 
for  that  fiscal  year). 

"(3)  Any  amount  made  available  to  a  SUte 
for  a  fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated 
by  the  SUte  at  the  end  of  such  year  shall 
remain  available  for  the  next  fiscal  year  to 
such  SUte  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
payment  was  made. 

"USE  OP  ALLOTMENTS 

"(dXl)  The  amounts  paid  to  a  SUte  under 
this  section  may  be  used  for  the  provision  of 
nutrition  assistance  to  children,  as  well  as 
for  related  activities  including  planning,  ad- 
ministration, education,  technical  assist- 
ance, evaluation  and  SUte  administrative 
costs  associated  with  providing  such  assist- 
ance. 

"(3)  The  sUte  shall  define  "children"  for 
purposes  of  this  section. 

"(3)  A  SUte  may  not  use  amounts  paid  to 
it  under  this  section  to— 

"(A)  purchase  or  improve  land,  purchase, 
construct,  or  permanently  improve  (other 
than  minor  remodeling)  any  building  or 
other  facility  or  purchase  major  equipment, 
other  than  food  service  equipment. 

"(B)  satisfy  any  requirement  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  non-Federal  funds  as  a  condi- 
tion for  the  receipt  of  Federal  funds,  or 

"(C)  provide  financial  assistance  to  any 
entity  other  than  a  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate entity  or  an  entity  participating  in  the 
Child  Care  Food  Program  on  the  date  of 
renactment  of  this  section,  or 

"(D)  provide  funds  to  any  Head  Start  Pro- 
gram for  the  purposes  or  activities  formerly 
funded  under  the  Child  Care  Food  Program. 

The  Secretary  may  waive  the  limiution 
conUined  in  paragraph  (A)  upon  the  re- 
quest of  a  SUte  if  the  Secretary  finds  that 
there  are  extraordinary  circumstances  to 
Justify  the  waiver  and  that  granting  the 
waiver  will  assist  in  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

"INTENDED  USE  REPORT 

"(eKl)  In  order  to  receive  an  allotment  for 
each  fiscal  year  under  subsection  (b)  each 
SUte  shall  develop  an  Intended  use  report. 
The  SUte  shall  provide  for  public  input 
during  the  development  of  the  report.  A 
copy  of  the  report  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  Secretary.  The  report  shall  contain  the 
following  information  concerning  funds  re- 
ceived under  this  section: 

"(A)  a  sUtement  of  the  SUte's  goals  and 
objectives  in  using  funds, 

"(B)  a  description  of  the  types  of  activities 
to  be  carried  out  under  this  section, 

"(C)  the  geographic  areas  which  will  be 
served. 

"(D)  the  characteristics  of  individuals 
which  will  be  served,  and 

"(E)  the  criteria  for  and  method  of  fund 
disbursement. 

"REPORTS  AND  AUDITS 

"(fKl)  Each  SUte  shall  prepare  an  annual 
report  on  its  activities  under  this  section. 


The  report  shall  contain  an  analysis  of  the 
degree  to  which  the  activities  carried  out  by 
the  SUte  compared  to  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives set  forth  in  the  intended  use  report 
submitted  for  that  fiscal  year  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section. 

"(3)  Each  SUte  shaU  establish  fiscal  con- 
trol and  fund  accounting  procedures  as  may 
be  necessary  to  assure  the  proper  disbursal 
of  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to 
the  SUte  for  use  under  this  section. 

"(3)  Each  SUte  shall  obtain  financial  and 
compliance  audits  of  any  grant  funds  which 
the  SUte  receives  under  this  section.  Such 
audits  shall  be  made  public  within  the  SUte 
on  a  timely  basis.  The  audiU  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  least  every  two  years  by  an  orga- 
nization or  person  independent  of  any 
agency  administering  with  the  Comptroller 
General's  Standards  for  Audit  of  Govern- 
mental Organizations.  Programs,  Activities 
and  Functions. 

"(4)  Each  SUte  shall,  after  being  provided 
by  the  Secretary  with  adequate  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  within  the  SUte, 
repay  to  the  Secretary  amounts  found  not 
to  have  been  expended  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section.  If  such  re- 
payment is  not  made,  the  Secretary  shall, 
after  providing  the  SUte  with  adequate 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  within 
the  SUte,  offset  such  amounts  against  the 
amount  of  any  allotment  to  which  the  SUte 
is  or  may  become  entitled  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(5)  The  SUte  shall  make  copies  of  the  re- 
ports required  by  this  subsection  available 
for  public  Inspection  within  the  SUte. 

"NONDISCRIMINATION 

"(gXl)  For  the  purpose  of  applying  the 
prohibitions  against  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  age  under  the  Age  Discrimination 
Act  of  1975,  on  the  basis  the  handicap  under 
section  504  of  the  RehabiliUtion  Act  of 
1973,  on  the  basis  of  sex  under  title  IX  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1973,  or  on 
the  iMtsis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin 
under  title  VI  of  the  CivU  Rlghte  Act  of 
1964,  programs  and  activities  that  receive 
Federal  financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion are  considered  to  be  programs  and  ac- 
tivities receiving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance. 

"(3)  No  person  shall  on  the  ground  of  sex 
be  excluded  from  participation  in,  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimi- 
nation under,  any  program  or  activity  that 
receives  Federal  financial  assistance  under 
this  section;  provided,  however,  that  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  read  as  prohibiting 
any  conduct  or  activities  permitted  under 
the  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments 
of  1973. 

"(3)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that  a 
SUte.  or  an  entity  that  has  received  a  pay- 
ment from  an  allotment  to  a  SUte  under 
subsection  (b).  has  failed  to  comply  with  a 
provision  of  law  referred  to  in  paragraph 
(1),  with  paragraph  (3),  or  with  an  applica- 
ble regulation  (including  one  prescribed  to 
carry  out  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  SUte  and  shall  request  the  securing 
of  compliance.  If  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  not  to  exceed  sixty  days,  the  chief 
executive  officer  fails  or  refuses  to  secure 
compliance,  the  SecreUry  may— 

"(A)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General  with  a  recommendation  that  an  ap- 
propriate civil  action  be  instituted. 

"(B)  exercise  the  powers  and  functions 
provided  by  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964.  the  Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975. 


or  section  5(K  of  the  RehabiliUtion  Act  of 
1973.  as  may  be  applicable,  or 

"(C)  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

"(4)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  subparagraph 
(3KA).  or  whenever  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  SUte  or  an  entity  is  engaged  in 
a  pattern  or  practice  in  violation  of  a  provi- 
sion of  law  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  or  in 
violation  of  paragraph  (2).  the  Attorney 
General  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  any  ap- 
propriate district  court  of  the  United  SUtes 
for  such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate,  in- 
cluding injunctive  relief.". 

VERIPTCATION  OP  ELIGDIUTT  IN  TBI  NATIOBAL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  PROGRAM 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  9  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  paragraph  (bK2KC)  and  in- 
serting a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(C)  As  determined  by  the  SUte  educa- 
tional agency,  eligibility  detenninations 
may  be  made  by  the  food  stamp  SUte 
agency  (as  defined  by  section  3(n)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977).  the  SUte  educa- 
tional agency,  schools,  or  local  school  food 
authorities,  on  the  basis  of  an  adequate  ap- 
plication. Verification  of  the  information 
contained  in  the  applications  shall  be  made 
by  the  food  stamp  SUte  agency,  unless  the 
SUte  educational  agency  demonstrates  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the 
SUte  educational  agency,  schools,  or  local 
school  food  authorities  can  verify  the  infor- 
mation on  the  applications  as  effectively  as 
the  food  stamp  SUte  agency.  Appropriate 
changes  in  the  eligibility  determinations 
shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  sach  verifica- 
tion.". 

(b)  Section  11  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection 
at  the  end  thereof  as  follows: 

"(nKl)  SUte  agencies  shall  provide  to 
each  household  participating  in  the  food 
stamp  program  a  notice  indicating  that  chil- 
dren of  the  household  may  receive  free 
lunches  under  the  National  School  Lunch 
Program,  as  provided  by  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act. 

"(3)  In  accordance  with  regulations  lamed 
by  the  Secretary,  SUte  agencies  shall  make 
eligibility  determinations  for  the  National 
School  Lunch  Program  and  verify  the  infor- 
mation provided  by  individuals  pursuant  to 
Section  9  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act.". 

(c)  Section  16(f)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  law,  information  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  and  SUte  agencies  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  a  household's 
eligibility  to  receive  assistance  or  the 
amount  thereof  under  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, shall  also  be  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  SUte  agencies  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  the  activities  required  by  sec- 
tion ll(n)  of  this  Act.  Information  available 
to  the  Secretary  and  SUte  agencies  Includes 
but  is  not  limited  to  the  information  de- 
scrilied  in  section  ll(e)(20)  of  this  Act.". 

(d)  Section  7  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay 
monies  appropriated  under  this  section  to 
sUte  food  stamp  agencies  (as  defined  by  sec- 
tion 3(n)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1977)  for 
the  purpose  of  funding  the  activities  carried 
out  imder  section  9(bK2)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  and  section  ll(n)  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977.". 
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nJimiATioii  or  Twnrrr  pirckht  rktusal  of 

COMMODimS  OFnOH 

Sic.  is.  (a)  Section  6(a)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
the  second  sentence. 

(b)  Section  6  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  further  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  at  the  end  as  follows: 

"(g)  Each  State  agency  that  distributes 
agricultural  commodities  and  other  foods  to 
schools  participating  In  programs  under  this 
Act  shall  establish  procedures  to  ensure 
that  any  school  may  request  and  receive 
only  the  desired  amounts  and  types  of  com- 
modity assistance  available  to  the  SUte 
during  any  school  year.  When  offered  com- 
modities are  not  accepted  by  a  school  during 
any  school  year,  alternate  commodities  shall 
be  offered  for  delivery  If  available  to  the 
State  during  the  same  school  year.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  'alternate  com- 
modities" shall  not  include  any  commodities 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  a  bonus  over 
and  above  the  level  of  assistance  to  be  pro- 
vided to  the  SUte  under  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section.". 

KLUaHATIOH  Or  OBSOLTTB  PROVISIOHS 

Sk.  14.  (a)  Section  7(aKl)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  strilting 
out  in  the  second  sentence,  "(excluding 
State  revenues  derived  from  the  operation 
of  the  program)  appropriated  or  used  specif- 
ically for  program  purposes"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof,  "(excluding  revenues  derived 
from  the  operation  of  school  food  services 
for  children)  appropriated  or  used  specifi- 
cally for  providing  school  food  services  for 
children". 

(b)  Section  14(d)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence  thereof. 

(c)  Section  21  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  thereof. 

(d)  Sections  18,  19.  30.  and  22  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  are  repealed. 

COirrORIf IHG  AXEHDlfEllTS 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  in 
the  first  sentence  ".  other  than  sections  13, 
17,  and  19". 

(bXl)  Section  6(aK2)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
"section  11  and  13  of  this  Act  and  section  4 
and"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section 
11  of  this  act  and  section". 

(2)  Section  6(f)  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  repealed. 

(c)  SecUon  12  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  in  subsection  (f)— 

(A)  striking  out  "breakfasts  and":  and 

(B)  striking  out  "and  section  4  of  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966.";  and 

(C)  striking  out  "and  breakfasts"  both 
times  that  phrase  appears:  and 

(2)  striking  out  subsection  (h). 

(d)  Section  11  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
secUons  (aK3KAXiii)  and  (iv). 

(e)  Section  14  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (d)  "and  the 
Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  for  school  lunch 
and  breakfast  programs"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "for  school  lunch". 

(f)  Section  6  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "sections  3 
through  7"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sections  3,  5,  6  and  7". 

(g)  Section  7  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  Is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aXl)  by— 


(A)  striking  ",  11  and  17"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  11":  and 

(B)  striking  "and  4":  and 
(3)  in  subsection  (aK2)  by— 

(A)  striking  "programs  authorized  under 
section  13  or  17  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  or"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"program  authorized":  and 

(B)  striking  "sections  3  and  4"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "section  3";  and 

(3)  striking  subsection  (a)(3):  and 

(4)  striking  In  subsections  (a)(5)  and  (aK6) 
"and  under  section  13(k)(l)  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act":  and 

(5)  striking  in  subsection  (b)  "4,  11,  and 
17"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "4  and  11"; 
and 

(8)  striking  in  subsection  (b).  "sections  3 
and  4"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
3":  and 

(7)  striking  in  subsection  (h)  "(except  sec- 
tion 13  of  that  Act)". 

DTBCnVK  DATE 

Sec.  16.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  be  effective  upon  such  dates  as  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  prescribe, 
taking  into  account  the  need  for  orderly  im- 
plementation.* 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sasser): 
S.  1210.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
the  election  to  use  the  alternate  valu- 
ation date  for  purpose  of  the  estate 
tax  may  not  be  made  under  <»rtain  cir- 
cumstances and  to  permit  an  election 
to  be  made  on  a  return  that  is  filed 
late;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

ALTERNATE  VALUATION  DATE  ELECTION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Uxlay  introducing  on  behalf  of  Sena- 
tor Sasser  and  myself  a  bill  which 
would  alleviate  an  inequity  In  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  relating  to  the 
valuation  of  property  for  estate  tax 
purposes. 

Under  existing  law,  the  estate  3f  a 
decedent  may  elect  to  use  an  alternate 
valuation  date  for  purposes  of  comput- 
ing the  value  of  the  estate  for  estate 
tax  purposes.  The  alternate  valuation 
date  is  the  date  6  months  after  the 
date  of  death. 

This  rule,  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
economic  declines  of  the  1930's,  is  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  Inequity  of  im- 
posing estate  tax  on  the  value  of  the 
property  at  the  date  of  death,  if  that 
value  declines  shortly  after  the  date  of 
death. 

One  problem  with  the  existing  law  is 
that  the  alternative  valuation  date 
may  be  used  only  if  it  is  elected  on  an 
estate  tax  return  that  is  fUed  within 
the  prescribed  time.  This  rule  applies 
even  when  there  is  reasonable  cause 
for  the  failure  to  file  the  return  within 
the  prescribed  time. 

Thus,  under  present  law,  if  the 
estate  tax  return  is  just  1  day  late,  and 
even  if  the  delay  is  due  to  reasonable 
cause,  the  estate  may  not  use  the  al- 
ternate valuation  date. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  harsh 
result  serves  any  legitimate  policy  of 
the  tax  law.  The  alternate  valuation 
date  is  intended  to  and  should  apply  if 


the  decedent's  property  has  severely 
decreased  in  value,  even  if,  for  some 
reason,  the  return  is  filed  late. 

Accordingly,  this  bill  would  permit 
an  estate,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
elect  the  alternate  valuation  date  on  a 
late  return.  The  bill  would  not,  howev- 
er, change  any  of  the  existing  penal- 
ties for  the  late  filing  of  a  return. 

Similar  legislation  was  introduced  in 
both  Houses  in  the  96th  and  97th  Con- 
gresses. The  Finance  Committee  re- 
ported the  original  legislation  late  in 
the  96th  Congress  and  held  hearings 
again  last  year.  In  both  instances, 
there  was  virtually  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  the  effect  of  the  current 
law  is  incorrect  and  ought  to  be 
changed.  The  primary  objection, 
raised  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
was  the  retroactive  application  of  the 
proposal  to  decedents  dying  in  prior 
years.  While  the  legislation  we  are  in- 
trcxlucing  today  does  contain  transi- 
tion rule  to  allow  some  estates  to  qual- 
ify retroactively,  the  rule  has  been 
drafted  to  meet  concerns  of  equity  and 
administrative  burdens.  In  short,  and 
under  certain  restrictive  conditions, 
this  legislation  will  apply  to  estates 
from  prior  years  if  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations is  open  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

There  is  one  additional  change  in 
the  bill  we  are  introducing  today. 
Under  current  law.  the  alternate  valu- 
ation date  can  be  chosen  even  if  the 
value  of  the  estate  has  increased. 
Electing  the  alternate  valuation  under 
these  circumstances  raises  the  basis  of 
the  property  for  capital  gains  tax- 
ation. With  the  substantial  reduction 
in  the  burden  of  estate  taxes  that  was 
enacted  in  1981,  taxpayers  are  findiiig 
it  to  their  advantage  to  pay  the  addi- 
tional estate  taxes  imposed  by  a 
higher  valuation  and  thereby  reducing 
their  capital  gains  tax  upon  disposi- 
tion of  the  property.  Mr.  President, 
that  was  not  and  should  not  be  the 
intent  of  the  alternate  valuation  provi- 
sion. Thus,  this  legislation  disaUows 
the  alternate  valuation  when  the 
value  of  the  property  increases  after 
the  date  of  death. 

We  do  not  yet  have  an  official  reve- 
nue estimate  from  the  Joint  Tax  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  President.  However,  initial 
indications  are  that  the  increase  in 
capital  gains  tax  will  more  than  offset 
the  estate  tax  losses.  Thus,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  this  legislation  would  raise 
revenues. 

I  am  confident  that  this  legislation, 
along  with  the  changes  that  have  been 
made  over  the  past  two  Congresses, 
will  be  met  with  the  approval  of  most 
Senators.  I  have  been  informed  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Symms),  who  chairs  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Estate  and  Gift  Taxation  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  that 
hearings  will  be  held  on  this  bill  in  the 
near  future.  I  am  hopeful  that  in  the 
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upcoming  weeks  both  the  Committee 
and  the  Senate  will  act  affirmatively 
on  this  necessary  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  explanation  of  current 
law  and  proposed  changes  be  printed 
in  the  Rkoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkobo.  as  follows: 

EXPLAMATIOH  OF  CuiaKVT  LAW  AMD  PROPOSED 

Chamoe 

a.  election  requirement. 
/.  Reaaon  for  alternate  valuation  date 
election 
The    alternate    valuation    date    election 
allows  an  executor  to  value  all  of  the  assets 
in  the  estate  as  of  a  date  6  months  after  the 
date  of  death.  The  alternate  valuation  date 
election  was  enacted  to  preclude  impoaing 
estate  tax  on  the  value  of  assets  in  circum- 
stances where  that  value  declined  shortly 
after  death.  The  election  was  adopted  in  re- 
siwnae  to  the  depression  in  stock  market 
prices  in  the  1930's. 

2.  Effect*  of  alternate  x>aluation  date 
election 

The  alternate  valuation  date  election  has 
two  principal  effects,  (i)  an  estate  tax  effect 
and  (11)  an  Income  tax  effect.  Where  the 
value  of  assets  declines  within  6  months 
after  the  date  of  death,  the  election  can 
save  substantial  estate  taxes.  This  is  the  in- 
tended effect  of  the  election.  The  income 
tax  consequence  of  the  election  Is  that  the 
basis  of  assets  Is  also  determined  using  their 
value  as  of  the  alternate  valuation  date. 
Thus,  if  an  asset  Is  valued  at  $100,000  on  the 
date  of  death  and  $50,000  on  the  alternate 
valuation  date,  the  executor  may  save  estate 
taxes  by  making  the  alternate  valuation 
date  election,  but  if  he  does  so,  the  Income 
tax  basis  of  the  asset  will  be  $50,000,  not 
$100,000. 

3.  Concern  over  improper  use  ofaltemale 
tjaluation  date  election 

The  bin  does  not  permit  election  in  cer- 
tain circumstances.  In  general,  these  cir- 
cumstances are  (i)  where  no  estate  tax  Is 
due  and  (11)  the  value  of  property  on  the  al- 
ternate valuation  date  Is  higher  than  on  the 
date  of  death.  The  application  of  the  bill  in 
these  circumstances  Is  as  follows: 
(a)  No  taxable  estate 

If  a  decedent's  gross  estate  Is  less  than  the 
amount  protected  by  the  estate  tax  credit 
(in  1983  the  estate  tax  credit  shelters 
$275,000.  in  1987.  it  will  shelter  $600,000).  no 
estate  tax  is  due.  Moreover,  no  estate  tax 
return  need  be  filed  in  such  circumstances. 
The  regulations  provide  that  where  no 
estate  tax  return  is  required,  the  alternate 
valuation  date  election  cannot  be  made.  The 
provisions  of  the  bill  follow  present  law  by 
providing  that  the  election  cannot  be  made 
where  the  value  of  the  gross  estate  is  less 
than  the  amount  protected  by  the  estate 
tax  credit. 

(b)  Value  of  property  higher  on  alternate 
valuation  date 

Under  present  law,  an  executor  can  make 
the  alternate  valuation  date  election  even  if 
the  value  of  assets  on  the  alternate  valu- 
ation date  is  higher  than  on  the  date  of 
death.  This  rule,  combined  with  the  unlimit- 
ed marital  deduction,  can  lead  to  undesir- 
able income  tax  effects.  For  example,  if  all 
the  assets  of  an  estate  are  left  to  a  surviving 
spouse,  so  that  no  estate  tax  Is  due,  the  ex- 
ecutor may  elect  the  alternate  valuation 


date  because  the  property  has  gone  up  in 
value.  The  election,  in  such  a  case,  increaaes 
income  tax  basis  (section  1014)  with  no 
estate  tax  effect. 

One  solution  to  the  marital  deduction  sit- 
uation would  be  to  make  the  alternate  valu- 
ation date  inapplicable  to  marital  deduction 
property.  This  solution,  however,  was  not 
adopted  because  it  could  lead  to  an  undesir- 
able income  tax  basis  in  certain  circum- 
stances. Assume,  for  example,  that  an  estate 
consists  of  $2,000,000  of  property,  with 
$1,000,000  passing  to  the  surviving  spouse. 
During  the  alternate  valuation  date  period, 
the  marital  property  declines  In  value  to 
$750,000,  while  the  other  property  Increases 
in  value  to  $1,250,000.  If  marital  property 
were  simply  excluded  from  the  election,  the 
result  would  be  an  income  tax  basis  of 
$1,250,000  for  the  non-marital  property,  and 
an  Income  tax  l>asis  of  $1,000,000  for  the 
marital  property. 

Another  solution  would  be  to  provide  that 
the  income  tax  basis  of  the  assets  Included 
in  the  estate  would  be  the  lower  of  date  of 
death  value  or  a  alternate  valuation  date 
value.  This  rule,  however,  gives  rise  to  disap- 
pearing basis  in  some  cases. 

The  rule  that  was  chosen  Is  to  deny  the 
election  where  the  value  of  the  assets  on 
the  date  of  death  Is  lower  than  on  the  alter- 
nate valuation  date.  This  confines  the  elec- 
tion to  its  original  purpose.  In  addition,  in 
determining  whether  an  election  Is  permissi- 
ble, property  qualifying  for  the  marital  or 
charitable  deduction  is  excluded.  This  rule 
Is  necessary  in  the  following  type  of  case. 
An  estate  consists  of  $2,000,000,  with 
$1,000,000  passing  to  the  wife.  The  non-mar- 
ital property  declines  in  value  by  $200,000. 
while  the  marital  property  appreciates  In 
value  by  $250,000.  Clearly,  the  alternate 
valuation  date  election  shotdd  be  available 
even  though  the  total  value  of  the  estate 
has  increased  rather  than  declined  in  value. 
There  is  an  estate  tax  saving  by  reducing 
the  taxable  estate  to  $800,000  from 
$1,000,000  and  the  election  should  be  avail- 
able. By  determining  the  value  of  assets 
without  regard  to  the  assets  for  which  a 
marital  or  charitable  deduction  Is  allowed, 
the  election  Is  permissible.  The  Income  tax 
basis  of  all  the  property.  Including  the  mari- 
tal property,  in  such  a  case.  Is  based  upon 
Its  value  as  of  the  alternate  valuation  date. 

The  new  restriction  on  alternate  valuation 
date  elections  raise  administrative  concerns. 
First,  in  order  to  know  whether  an  election 
is  permissible,  the  executor  (and  the  I.R.S.) 
must  know  the  value  of  the  assets  on  both 
the  date  of  death  and  alternate  valuation 
date.  The  executor,  however,  must  supply 
this  information  under  present  law.  Thus, 
the  Regulations  under  section  2032  require 
the  executor  to  state  the  value  of  all  the 
assets  on  both  dates. 

B.  TIMX  or  ELECTION 

The  bill  permits  an  election  to  be  made 
with  the  first  estate  tax  return  filed,  even  If 
the  return  is  filed  late.  A  one-year  outside 
limit  Is  provided,  however,  to  simplify  ad- 
ministration. The  administrative  problem 
arises  because  the  I.R.S.  must  determine  the 
income  tax  basis  of  the  assets  included  in 
the  estate  at  such  time  as  the  assets  are 
sold.  This  is  not  possible  until  the  estate  tax 
return  is  filed  and  the  executor  indicates 
whether  the  alternate  valuation  date  elec- 
tion will  be  made.  Thus,  an  outside  limit  on 
the  timeliness  of  the  alternate  valuation 
date  election  is  necessary. 

C.  EPFECnVE  DATE 

The  legislation  is  generally  prospective. 
That  is,  for  decedents  dying  after  the  date 


of  enactment,  the  election  can  be  made  with 
the  first  return  filed  even  if  flled  late,  pro- 
vided it  is  filed  not  more  than  1  year  after 
the  due  date.  A  transition  rule  allows  the 
election  to  be  made  on  a  late-filed  estate  tax . 
return  in  the  case  of  a  decedent  dying 
before  the  date  of  enactment  (1)  if  the  stat- 
ute of  limitations  on  estate  tax  deficiencies 
is  open  on  the  date  of  enactment  and  (2)  the 
election  would  tiave  been  timely  if  (1)  made 
on  the  first  estate  tax  return  filed  and  (U) 
the  legislation  had  been  passed  as  of  the 
date  of  the  decedent's  death.  Thus,  the  leg- 
islation's retroactive  effective  date  extends 
to  estates  of  decedent's  dying  before  the 
date  of  enactment  where  the  statute  of  limi- 
tations is  open  and  where  (I)  the  estate  filed 
Its  return  late,  but  not  later  than  one-year 
after  the  due  date  (Including  extensions), 
and  (11)  there  was  an  estate  tax  due  and  the 
value  of  the  assets  on  the  date  of  death  ex- 
ceeds their  value  on  the  alternate  valuation 
date.  Thus,  the  transitional  rule  of  the  ef- 
fective date  is  narrowly  targeted  to  provide 
relief  to  certain  estates  of  decedents  dying 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion. These  are  the  circumstances  where 
denial  of  the  alternate  valuation  date  elec- 
tion ot>erates  unjustly. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Baker  and  I  reintroduced  today  a  bill 
which  would  alleviate  an  inequity  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relating  to 
the  valuation  of  property  for  estate 
tax  purposes. 

Under  existing  law,  the  estate  of  a 
decedent  may  elect  to  use  an  "alter- 
nate valuation  date,"  6  months  after 
the  date  of  death,  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poses. This  rule  is  intended  to  prevent 
the  inequity  of  imposing  the  estate  tax 
on  the  death  value  of  property,  if  that 
value  declines  shortly  after  the  date  of 
death. 

Currently,  the  alternate  valuation 
date  may  be  used  only  if  it  is  elected 
on  an  estate  tax  return  that  is  filed 
with  the  prescribed  time.  This  rule  ap- 
plies even  where  there  is  reasonable 
cause  for  the  failure  to  file  the  return 
within  the  prescribed  time. 

The  harsh  effects  of  this  estate  tax 
provision  are  illustrated  by  the  case  of 
the  estate  of  one  of  my  Tennessee  con- 
stituents. In  this  case,  Mr.  President, 
the  value  of  the  estate  declined  severe- 
ly during  the  6  months  following 
death,  yet  the  alternate  valuation  date 
election  was  denied  because  the  return 
was  filed  late. 

The  election  requirement  of  section 
2032(c)  is  inconsistent  with  the  elec- 
tion requirements  of  similar  provisions 
in  the  Tax  Ccxie,  including  provisions 
governing  the  alternate  valuation  of 
farm  and  other  resJ  property.  Most 
such  election  provisions  only  require 
that  the  election  be  made  with  the 
first  estate  tax  return  filed,  whether 
or  not  such  return  is  filed  on  time. 
There  are  sufficient  penalties  for  late 
filing  without  resorting  to  denial  of 
the  election  under  section  2032(c).  No 
tax  policy  or  administrative  concern 
justifies  the  current  rule.  It  is  an 
anachronism  which  should  be  elimi- 
nated 
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Another  problem  with  the  alternate 
valuation  date  election  is  that  It  may 
be  permitted  In  certain  circumstances 
where  no  election  is  appropriate,  as 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Treasiu-y  De- 
partment officials.  That  is,  an  execu- 
tor can  select  alternate  valuation  even 
if  the  value  of  assets  on  that  date  is 
higher  than  on  the  date  of  death.  This 
rule  can  lead  to  undesirable  income 
tax  effects,  especially  if  xised  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  unlimited  marital 
deduction  for  estate  taxes.  Where 
property  values  have  gone  up  in  such 
a  case,  the  Income  tax  basis  is  In- 
creased with  no  estate  tax  effect. 

Our  bill  responds  to  this  problem  by 
denying  the  alternate  valuation  date 
election  where  the  value  of  the  assets 
on  the  date  of  death  is  lower  than  on 
the  alternate  valuation  date.  In  addi- 
tion, in  determining  whether  an  elec- 
tion is  permlssable.  property  qualify- 
ing for  the  marital  or  charitable  de- 
duction is  excluded.  Yet.  the  income 
tax  basis  of  all  the  property,  including 
the  marital  property,  is  based  on  its 
value  as  of  the  alternate  valuation 
date  in  i4>propriate  cases. 

This  bill  provides  two  important  re- 
forms in  the  rules  of  section  2032(c), 
The  bm  is  soimd  from  a  standpoint  of 
tax  policy  and  will  result  in  a  revenue 
gain  to  the  Treasiuy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  and 
act  on  this  legislation  expeditiously. 
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By  Mr.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  1211.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  re- 
strictions on  natural  gas  and  petrole- 
um use  and  pricing  in  new  or  existing 
powerplants  for  the  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing emissions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

SKUCCT  GAS  nSX  FOR  ENVIKOmtZNTAL  PURPOSES 
ACT  or  1883 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  offer  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
select  use  of  gas  for  reducing  the  emis- 
sions which  cause  acid  rain. 

The  time  has  come  to  find  a  practi- 
cal solution  to  the  acid-rain  problem 
and  to  establish  a  Judicious  policy  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  domestic  natural 
gas. 

The  Select  Gas  Use  for  Environmen- 
tal Purposes  Act  of  1983  proposes  such 
a  solution.  Basically,  this  bill  proposes 
six  steps: 

First.  Repeal  the  automatic  ban  in 
the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel 
Use  Act  on  the  use  of  either  gas  or  oil 
by  large  new  industrial  facilities: 

Second.  Repeals  the  Department  of 
Energy's  discretionary  authority  to 
ban  gas  or  oil  use  by  large  existing  in- 
dustrial facilities; 

Third.  Retains  the  ban  on  gas  and 
oil  use  in  large  new  powerplants 
except  for  the  select  use  of  gas  to 
achieve  environmental  compliance  by 
offsetting  some  or  all  of  the  emissions 
that  would  otherwise  be  associated 
with  direct  coal  combustion: 


Fourth.  Permits  the  select  use  of  gas 
by  large  existing  powerplants  to 
achieve  environmental  compliance  by 
offsetting  some  or  all  of  the  emissions 
that  would  otherwise  be  associated 
with  direct  coal  combustion; 

Fifth.  Preserves  the  legal  ability  of 
electric  utilities  to  volimteer  for  man- 
datory orders  to  convert  powerplants 
from  oil  and  gas  to  coal;  and 

Sixth.  Repeals  environmental  pric- 
ing provisions. 

Simply  put.  this  bill  presents  a  prac- 
tical technical  approach  to  the  acid- 
rain  problem  by  reducing  emissions  by 
means  of  the  select  use  of  gas.  "Select 
use"  is  a  term  that  refers  to  a  relative- 
ly new  concept  in  fuel  combustion— 
the  concurrent  burning  of  natural  gas 
and  less  environmentally  attractive 
fuels,  such  as  coal  or  oil.  in  the  same 
or  separate  combustion  units.  The  uti- 
lization of  select  use  is  an  attempt  to 
derive  the  maximum  benefit  from  the 
cleanest  fossil  fuel— natural  gas— 
which  emits  virtually  no  sulfur  or  par- 
ticulate matter  when  burned. 

Select  use  offers  a  variety  of  benefits 
from  both  a  national  and  an  energy 
consumer's  perspective.  For  the 
Nation,  select  use  can:  Reduce  our  de- 
pendence on  imported  oil  while  in- 
creasing our  use  of  domestic  coal  and 
gas;  maintain  or  improve  air  quality; 
and  enhance  the  emplojmient  outlook 
for  eastern  and  midwestem  coal 
miners. 

For  the  energy  consimier,  select  use 
can:  Cut  overall  fuel  costs:  reduce  sus- 
ceptibility to  fuel  supply  disruptions; 
increase  flexibility  in  siting  new  facili- 
ties: and  present  another  pollution 
control  option  which  may  be  less  ex- 
pensive than  purchasing  pollution 
abatement  equipment. 

The  option  of  coal/gas  fuel  mixtures 
Is  a  change  to  the  energy  policy  of  the 
seventies  that  restricted  the  ineffi- 
cient use  of  gas.  However.  I  feel  that 
the  potential  gains  associated  with 
this  approach  exceed  the  cost  and  rep- 
resent a  judicious  policy  change. 

It  should  be  clear  to  everyone  that 
there  is  strong  sentiment  in  America 
for  a  sound  and  strong  environmental 
policy— poll  after  poll  has  demonstrat- 
ed this  fact.  The  select-use  concept  is 
one  way  to  try  and  resolve  one  serious 
environmental  dilemma— acid  rain- 
without  taking  an  unnecessarily  heavy 
economic  toll  on  industry  and  utilities, 
while  at  the  same  time  striving  for  en- 
vironmentally sound  air  quality.  An- 
other approach  is  to  use  pollution-con- 
trol technology.  While  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  questioning  the  use  of  the 
latter.  I  believe  that  select  use  can  be 
a  cost  effective,  and  as  efficient,  tech- 
nical fix  for  selected  places.  There  is 
no  reason  why  our  industries  and  utili- 
ties should  not  have  a  full  set  of  op- 
tions to  consider  if  our  real  objective 
is,  in  fact,  the  improvement  of  air 
quality  and  the  reduction  of  acid  depo- 


sition in  both  its  precipitation  and  dry 
forms. 

First  of  all.  the  combustion  of  a 
coal/gas  mixture,  be  it  in  separate 
units  or  a  single  unit,  would  fit  nicely 
within  the  bubble  policy  recently 
adopted  by  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  eliminate  the  need  for  costly 
scrubbers  and  reduce  the  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  of  new  and  ex- 
isting powerplants  in  those  areas 
where  this  may  provide  a  more  cost-ef- 
fective approach. 

The  combined  impact  of  the  Fuel 
Use  Act  and  the  Clean  Air  Act  severely 
restricts  use  applications  in  new  pow- 
erplants. My  bill  is  intended  to  correct 
that  problem  and  to  permit  the  select 
use  of  gas  to  the  extent  required  to 
meet  State  and  Federal  emission 
standards.  I  realize  that  this  concept 
could  cause  shifts  in  fuel-use  patterns 
and  the  substitution  of  gas  for  coal.  In 
the  short  term.  I  believe  most  Mem- 
bers would  agree  with  me  that  the  in- 
creased utilization  of  gas  should  not 
prove  to  be  problematical.  What  then 
will  the  consequences  be  over  the  long 
term  if  gas  is  used  in  powerplants?  We 
first  have  to  differentiate  between 
using  natural  gas  as  a  sole  fuel  source 
in  powerplants.  and  the  select  use  of 
gas.  I  would  undoubtedly  agree  with 
most  of  my  colleagues  that  using  natu- 
ral gas  alone  as  a  fuel  source  for  our 
utilities  in  particular,  would  not  be  the 
most  energy-efficient  use  of  this  natu- 
ral fuel  resource,  nor  the  best  energy 
policy.  However,  the  select  use  of  gas- 
in  combination  with  oil  or  coal— is 
both  good  energy  efficiency  and  good 
energy  policy,  as  well  as  good  environ- 
mental policy. 

Select  use,  by  providing  an  environ- 
mentally sound  option  for  the  utility 
industry,  should  increase  the  use  of 
this  Nation's  domestic  coal  resources. 
In  the  past,  utilities  have  frowned  on 
the  use  of  coal  because  of  both  envi- 
ronmental concerns  and  the  need  for 
costly  operation  and  maintenance  nec- 
essary for  coal  facilities.  Select  use 
could  help  the  utilities  overcome  these 
barriers  to  more  coal  utilization. 

The  extent  to  which  select  gas  use  is 
successful  will  depend  upon  a  variety 
of  site-specific  variables,  including 
emission  limitations,  fuel-cost  differ- 
entials, oil  dependence,  and  equipment 
types.  Also,  the  potential  for  select  use 
varies  throughout  the  country.  Based 
on  research  conducted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Gas  Association,  the  potential  for 
select  use  is  strongest  in  parts  of  New 
England  and  the  South  Atlantic 
region:  most  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 
region.  East  South  Central  and  East 
North  Central  regions;  and  parts  of 
the  Pacific  and  Mountain  regions. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point,  I  would 
request  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article,  "Select  Gas  Use  for  Environ- 


mental Purposes,"  be  printed  in  the 
Rkord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Sbuct  Oas  Usi  for  EifvnioinixinAL 

Purposes 

(By  Paul  L.  Wilkinson) 

[Figures  referred  to  not  reproducible  in 
RacoRS.] 
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A  niunber  of  regulatory  agencies  (federal 
and  state)  and  envlrorunentAl  groups  are  be- 
glimlng  to  accept  the  idea  that  selective  In- 
creases In  natural  gas  combustion  under 
boilers  can  be  a  low-cost  means  of  control- 
ling air  pollution.  The  purpose  of  this  paper 
is  to  examine  the  "select  gas  use"  concept, 
which  is  a  low-cost  method  of  environmen- 
tal compliance  that  fully  utilizes  the  clean- 
buming  characteristics  of  natural  gas.  Ap- 
pendices referred  to  in  this  article  are  not 
included  herein,  but  may  be  obtained  from 
the  author. 

BACKGROUHD 

Natural  gas  has  always  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be.  the  cleanest  burning  fossil 
fuel— it  emits  almost  no  sulfur  or  particu- 
late matter  when  burned.  However,  this  en- 
vironmental advantage  of  gas  has  been  ex- 
ploited only  to  a  very  limited  degree.  Envi- 
ronmental protection  has  now  become  a 
major  public  concern,  and  the  cost  of  envi- 
ronmental compliance  continues  to  escalate. 
As  a  result  of  this  Increased  environmental 
awareness,  coupled  with  the  increased  price 
competition  among  fuels,  it  has  become  in- 
creasingly important  for  gas  marketers  and 
gas  users  to  more  fully  recognize  the  inher- 
ent cleanliness  of  gas. 

EXECUTIVE  SUMMART 

Select  use  refers  to  the  simultaneous  com- 
bustion of  gas  and  less  environmentally  at- 
tractive fuels  (e.g.,  high-sulfur  oil  or  coal) 
for  purposes  of  enviroiunental  compliance. 

1.  The  most  simple  select  use  mode— burn- 
ing gas  in  one  combustion  unit  as  an  offset 
to  some  other  fuel  being  burned  in  a  sepa- 
rate unit— is  not  constrained  by  any  technol- 
ogy barrier,  and  recent  liberalization  of  the 
Enviroiunental  Protection  Agency's  (EPA) 
"bubble  policy"  increases  the  attractiveness 
of  this  option. 

2.  A  second  select  use  mode  involves  the 
co-firing  of  gas  and  a  lower  quality  fuel  in 
the  same  combustion  unit.  Large  utility 
boilers  have  operated  on  a  gas/coal  mixture, 
but  the  experience  to  date  has  been  very 
limited. 

Select  use  offers  a  variety  of  benefits  from 
both  a  national  and  an  individual  consum- 
er's perspective. 

1.  For  the  nation,  select  use  can:  reduce 
our  dependence  on  imported  oil  while  in- 
creasing our  use  of  domestic  coal  (and  gas); 
maintain  or  improve  air  quality:  and,  en- 
hance the  employment  outlook  for  eastern 
and  midwestem  coal  miners. 

2.  For  the  energy  consumer,  select  use 
can:  cut  overall  fuel  costs;  reduce  suscepti- 
bility to  fuel  supply  disruptions;  increase 
flexibility  in  siting  new  facilities;  and,  pre- 
clude the  need  to  purchase  expensive  pollu- 
tion control  equipment. 

The  economic,  environmental  and  oil 
backout  potential  of  select  use  via  the 
bubble  mode  have  been  proven  in  actual  op- 
erating facilities,  and  preliminary  analyses 
indicate  that  similar  benefits  may  also  be  re- 
alized with  select  use  co-firing. 

The  success  of  select  use  will  depend  on  a 
variety  of  site-specific  variables,  including: 


emission  limits:  fuel  cost  differentials;  oil 
dependence;  and  equipment  types.  The  po- 
tential for  select  use  is  strongest  In:  parts  of 
New  England  and  the  South  Atlantic  Re- 
gtons;  most  of  the  Middle  Atlantic,  East 
South  Central,  and  East  North  Central  Re- 
gions; and  parts  of  the  Pacific  and  Moun- 
tain Regions. 

Initially,  it  is  likely  that  the  select  use 
option  will  be  pursued  primarily  by  large  in- 
dustrials and  electric  utilities.  However,  the 
fuel  consumption  patterns  of  these  poten- 
tial users  are  constrained  by  both  the  Fuel 
Use  Act  (FDA)  and  the  CHean  Air  Act 
(CAA). 

1.  The  combined  impact  of  these  two  acts 
on  select  use  will  be  negligible  at  existing  fa- 
cilities. 

2.  The  select  use  option  wlU  be  extremely 
difficult  to  pursue  for  new  large  facilities 
(both  boiler  and  non-boiler),  and  moderate- 
ly difficult  to  pursue  for  new  small  facilities, 
in  light  of  the  combined  impact  of  the  FUA 
and  CAA. 

A  variety  of  legislative/regulatory  ques- 
tions remain,  which  will  have  a  substantial 
impact  on  the  future  of  select  use.  For  ex- 
ample: 

1.  Will  "bubbling"  be  allowed  for  new 
sources? 

2.  What  will  be  the  "permanent"  new 
source  performance  standards  for  large  in- 
dustrial boilers? 

3.  Will  "bubbling"  be  restricted  to  attain- 
ment areas  only? 

WHAT  IS  SELECT  GAS  USE 

Select  gas  use,  or  "select  use,"  is  a  term 
that  refers  to  a  relatively  new  concept  in 
fuel  combustion— the  concurrent  burning  of 
natural  gas  and  less  environmentally  attrac- 
tive fuels  (e.g.,  coal  or  oil)  in  the  same  or 
separate  combustion  units.  Quite  simply, 
the  utilization  of  select  use  is  an  attempt  to 
derive  the  maximum  benefit  from  the  clean- 
est fossil  fuel— natural  gas— which  emits  vir- 
tually no  sulfur  or  particulate  matter  when 
burned.  The  appUcation  of  the  select  use 
concept  may  be  extremely  simple,  involving 
no  more  than  the  switching  from  low-sulfur 
to  high-sulfur  oil  in  one  boiler  unit,  while 
offsetting  this  conversion  with  a  change 
from  low-sulfur  oil  to  gas  in  a  nearby  boiler 
unit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deployment  of 
select  use  may,  in  some  instances,  require 
technological  advancements  in  the  science 
of  combustion.  For  example,  the  full  scale 
conversion  of  an  oil-fired  boiler  to  a  unit 
which  could  operate  on  a  gas/coal  fuel  mix- 
ture has  not  yet  been  achieved  (or  attempt- 
ed). (See  Appendix  1  for  a  list  of  currently 
operational  select  use  type  applications. ) 

Select  use  offers  a  variety  of  benefits, 
both  to  the  fuel  consumer  and  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  From  a  national  perspective, 
select  use  can:  reduce  our  dependence  on 
imported  oil:  maintain  or  improve  air  qual- 
ity: increase  our  reliance  on  domestic  coal 
(and  gas):  and,  enhance  the  employment 
outlook  for  eastern  and  midwestem  coal 
miners.  For  the  energy  consumer,  select  use 
can:  reduce  overall  fuel  costs:  reduce  suscep- 
tibility to  fuel  supply  disruptions,  such  as  a 
coal  or  rail  strike  or  an  oil  embargo;  increase 
flexibility  in  siting  new  facilities;  and  pre- 
clude the  need  to  purchase  expensive  pollu- 
tion control  equipment. 

Many  of  the  advantages  cited  above  were 
less  critical  10  years  ago  than  they  are 
today.  Thus,  select  use,  similar  to  energy 
conservation,  was  not  vigorously  pursued  in 
the  pre-embargo  era.  In  addition  to  the  im- 
petus provided  to  select  use  via  an  increased 
energy  awareness,  the  outlook  for  this  con- 
cept has  also  Improved  as  a  result  of  a  more 


favorable  gas  supply  posture  and  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  EPA's  "bubble  policy." 
The  bubble  policy  allows  the  averaging  of 
emissions  from  separate  combustion  sources 
in  some  instances,  a  fundamental  compo- 
nent of  the  select  use  strategy. 

EOOMOmC  AOVAMTAGB  OP  POTDmAI.  SXLaCT 
USE  APPLICATIOHS 

Three  fundamental  ways  in  which  select 
use  can  be  employed  in  existing  facilities 
are:  (1)  convert  a  large  industrial  or  power- 
plant  boiler  from  oil  to  coal,  and  bum  gas  in 
other  units  at  the  same  or  a  nearby  site  as 
an  offset:  (2)  convert  from  a  high-quality  to 
a  low-quality  fuel  in  one  unit,  and  bum  gas 
in  another  luit  at  the  same  or  a  nearby  site 
as  an  offset;  and  (3)  convert  a  large  industri- 
al or  powerplant  boiler  from  oil  to  a  gas/ 
coal  mixture.  Detailed  examples  of  these  op- 
tions are  discussed  below. 

1.  Conversion  of  12  Oil-Fired  New  England 
Powerplants  to  Select  Oas  Use  With  Coa\. 
In  1980  the  Department  of  Energy  an- 
noujiced  its  intention  to  prepare  an  Envi- 
ronmental Impact  Statement  in  accordance 
with  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1969  (NEPA),  in  order  to  assess  the  Im- 
pacts associated  with  converting  42  power- 
plants  from  oil  or  natural  gas  to  coal.  These 
42  powerplants,  which  are  located  in  the 
northeastem  section  of  the  United  States 
from  Maryland  to  Maine,  were  derived  from 
a  list  of  117  "coal-capable"  plants  developed 
by  the  President's  Commission  on  CoaL 
Coal-capable  units  use  those  which  do  not 
presently  operate  primarily  on  coal,  but 
which  could  do  so  under  an  "acceptable" 
level  of  hardship,  considering  plant  design, 
age,  size,  past  coal  usage,  etc. 

Of  the  42  powerplants  for  which  DOE'S 
study  was  developed.  15  are  located  In  New 
England  proper.  Because  of  the  heavy  de- 
pendence In  the  New  England  region  on  Im- 
ported oil,  these  15  plants  were  selected  for 
study  In  an  AO.A.  analysis.'  It  was  later  de- 
termined, however,  that  two  of  these  IS 
plants,  one  In  Maine  and  one  In  New  Hamp- 
shire, could  bum  coal  without  either  adding 
pollution  control  equipment  or  utilizing  the 
select  use  concept  as  a  result  of  their  par- 
ticular State  Implementation  Plan  (SIP) 
limits.  A  third  plant,  located  In  Massachu- 
setts, Is  no  longer  under  DOE  consideration 
for  conversion  due  to  Inadequate  space  for 
coal  handling.  These  three  plants  were 
therefore  not  considered,  and  the  12  re- 
maining plants  were  Included  In  the  A.G.A. 
analysis. 

Specifically,  20  boiler  units  at  these  12 
sites  were  under  consideration  for  conver- 
sion. These  coal-capable  units  had  a  com- 
bined capacity  of  3,213  Mw,  over  one-fourth 
of  the  region's  aggregate  generation  capac- 
ity. Further,  the  total  capacity  (including- 
both  coal-capable  and  non-coal-c&pable  boQ- 
ers)  of  these  12  tx>werplants  is  6,511  Mw. 

The  purpose  of  the  analysis  was  to  com- 
pare two  conversion  options  for  the  12 
plants  versus  their  continued  dependence  on 
oil  for  a  generating  fuel  in  all  units: 

Continued  dependence  on  oil  in  their  non- 
coal-capable  units,  and  conversion  from  oil 
to  coal  In  coal-capable  units  with  the  addi- 
tion of  adequate  pollution  control  equip- 
ment to  meet  state  environmental  stand- 
ards: and. 

Conversion  from  oil  to  coal  In  coal-capable 
units  and  some  combination  of  oil  and  gas  in 
non-coal-capable  units  which  would  satisfy 


'  References  at  end  of  uticle. 
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relerant  emission  limitations  without  the 
i^»w^i«Mi  of  SOi  acrubbera. 

For  comparison  purposes,  all  cost  and 
energy  consumption  data  were  based  on 
plant  totals  rather  than  on  coal-capable 
boilers  alone.  For  example,  in  the  scrubbed 
coal  scenario,  the  20  coal-capable  boilers 
would  operate  exclusively  on  coal.  However, 
the  analysis  sUso  Included  the  energy  con- 
sumption and  costs  associated  with  those 
boiler  units  which  would  not  convert 
(roughly  50%  of  the  total  generating  capac- 
ity at  the  12  powerplants).  For  purposes  of 
this  analysis,  the  prices  of  oil  and  gas  to 
powerplants  were  assumed  to  be  equal.  A 
summary  of  the  analysis  results  is  provided 
below,  with  a  graphic  depiction  in  Figure  1. 

Conversion  of  all  12  coal-capable  New 
England  powerplants  to  coal  with  select  gas 
use  would  be  $225  million  per  year  (15%) 
less  costly  than  continuing  to  operate  these 
plants  exclusively  on  oil.  The  annualized 
cost  of  select  gas  use,  Including  the  capital 
costs  of  coal  conversion,  and  operation  and 
maintenance  and  fuel  expenses  over  15 
years,  would  be  4.2«/kwh  as  compared  with 
5.0«/liwh  for  the  fuel  and  operation  and 
maintenance  costs  associated  with  a  contin- 
ued dependence  on  oil  (1982  dollars). 

1.  The  total  annual  cost  of  converting  and 
operating  all  12  plants  on  coal  with  select 
use  of  gas  would  average  an  estimated 
$1,335  million  versus  an  average  of  $1,550 
million  required  annually  for  continued  oil 
operation  (annualized  life-cycle  basis  over 
16  years  @  10%  real  discount  rate  reflecting 
the  time  value  of  money). 

At  the  same  time,  coal  conversion  of  these 
12  plants  with  select  gas  use  would  save 
100.000  barrels  of  oil  per  day,  roughly  15% 
of  New  England's  total  oil  consumption. 
This  oil  savings,  some  36  million  barrels  per 
year  (worth  $1.2  billion  at  current  prices), 
would  require  67  Bcf/yr,  about  one-third  of 
1%  of  current  annual  domestic  gas  con- 
sumption. 

By  comparison,  converting  to  coal  with 
the  use  of  scrubbers  would  cost  New  Eng- 
land electric  consumers  approximately  10% 
more  than  converting  with  select  use  of  gas 
(4.6«/kwh  versus  4.2t/kwh,  1982  dollars). 

1.  Initial  capital  costs  for  converting  coal- 
capable  units  at  the  12  plants  for  select  gas 
use  operation  would  total  an  estimated  $955 
million,  roughly  50%  less  than  the  scrubbed 
coal  capital  cost  of  $1,815  million,  or  an 
annual  average  cost  of  $125  million  vs.  $240 
million  (annualized  1982  dollar  life-cycle 
cost  basis  over  15  years  @  10%  discount 
rate).  (Annualized  1982  dollar  life-cycle  cost 
basis  over  15  years  @  10%  discoimt  rate). 

2.  Average  annual  operation  and  mainte- 
nance expenses  associated  with  the  select 
gas  case  would  be  an  estimated  $55  million 
per  year,  approximately  one  half  the  $115 
millon  for  the  scrubbed  coal  case  (annua- 
lized life-cycle  cost  basis  over  15  years  @ 
10%  discount  rate). 

Oil  offset  by  the  scrubbers  coal  case  would 
be  69,000  barrels  per  day.  31%  less  than  the 
voliuie  potentially  offset  by  the  select  gas 
use  case. 

2.  Conversion  of  Two  Large  Oll-Flred  Boil- 
ers to  Select  Gas  Use  with  High-Sulfur  Oil. 
The  select  use  option  discussed  above, 
which  requires  major  modifications  to  oil- 
fired  powerplant  boilers,  is  limited  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  only  feasible  with  units  con- 
sidered to  be  coal-capable.  That  is.  some 
boilers  may  not  be  able  to  convert  to  coal 
from  oil  due  to  age,  size  or  other  site-specif- 
ic limitations.  A  more  simple  illustration  of 
the  select  use  approach  is  provided  by  the 
recent  "bubble"  approved  for  the  Narragan- 


sett  Electric  Company  in  Rhode  Island 
which  was  operating  two  generating  stations 
less  than  one  mile  apart,  both  on  1%  sulfur 
oil.  The  EPA  has  approved  a  plan  allowing 
one  of  the  unite  to  operate  on  2.2%  sulfur 
oil,  while  the  other  unit  bums  gas.  As  a 
result,  the  utility  expecte  to  save  $2-4  mil- 
lion per  year,  SOi  emiaaions  will  be  reduced 
by  1.388  tons  per  year,  and  oil  imports  will 
be  reduced  by  600,000  barrels  per  year. 

Such  a  plan  is  exceedingly  simple,  but  it 
can  provide  substantial  benef  iU.  as  illustrat- 
ed in  Figure  2.  For  example,  consider  an  in- 
dustrial facility  with  two  large  boilers,  each 
with  a  capacity  of  250  MMbtu/hr  operating 
on  low-sulfur  (0.5%)  oil  at  a  cost  of  $35.80/ 
bbl.  (August,  1982  N.Y.  Harbor  price  of 
$31.13/bbl,  increased  by  a  factor  of  15%  to 
account  for  delivery  to  the  New  York/New 
Jersey  area.)  As  indicated  in  Appendix  5,  an 
S02  SIP  emission  maximum  of  0..52  lbs/ 
MMBtu  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Middle  At- 
lantic region.  Assuming  a  capacity  utiliza- 
tion factor  of  65%,  the  annual  fuel  cost  for 
these  two  boilers  would  be  approximately 
$16.4  million.  The  annual  maintenance  ex- 
pense for  the  two  boilers,  based  on  a  charge 
of  30«/MMBtu.*  would  be  $850  thousand. 
Total  aiuiual  fuel  consumption  would  be 
460.000  barrels  of  oil  (2,848  TBtu)  and  the 
S02  emission  rate  would  be  0.52  lbs/ 
MMBtu. 

The  same  emission  rate,  0.52  Ibs/MMBtu, 
could  be  achieved  by  operating  on  1%  sulfur 
oil  in  one  of  the  unite  and  gas  in  the  second 
unit.  This  would  allow  significant  reductions 
in  both  fuel  and  maintenance  expenses, 
even  if  it  is  assumed  that  the  price  of  gas  in- 
creases to  the  price  of  low-sulfur  oil  ($5.77/ 
MMBtu,  equivalent  to  oil  priced  at  $35.80/ 
bbl).  A  fuel  savings  can  still  be  realized, 
even  under  this  pessimistic  gas  pricing  as- 
sumption, since  the  substitution  of  gas  in 
the  second  unit  would  allow  lower  quality 
oil  to  be  burned  In  the  first  unit— 1%  sulfur 
at  $31.63/bbl  delivered  (August.  1982  N.Y. 
harbor  price  of  $27.50/bbl  increased  by  a 
factor  of  15%). 

As  a  result  of  this  select  use  approach,  the 
aimual  plant  fuel  bill  is  reduced  by  nearly 
$1  million,  from  $16.4  million  to  $15.5  mil- 
lion. Again,  the  cost  of  fueling  this  second 
boUer  with  gas  is  not  asssumed  to  change, 
the  reduction  stems  entirely  from  a  switch 
to  lower  quality  oil  in  the  first  unit.  The 
boiler  maintenance  cost  would  also  be  re- 
duced in  the  select  use  case,  a  reduction  of 
roughly  $85,000  resulte  from  a  change  of 
24t/MMBtu  for  gas  boiler  maintenance 
versus  30«/MMBtu  for  oil  boiler  mainte- 
nance. <  Although  the  overall  energy  con- 
sumption in  each  case  is  the  same,  2.848 
TBtu,  the  substitution  of  domestic  gas  for 
oil— much  of  which  is  imported— resulte  in 
an  oil  savings  of  230,000  barrels  per  year. 
There  is  no  technological  or  legislative  im- 
pediment to  this  select  use  option,  other 
than  EPA  approval  of  emission  bubbling, 
and  the  resulte  in  terms  of  reduced  fuel 
coste.  maintenance  coste  and  oil  consump- 
tion are  substantial. 

3.  Conversion  of  an  Oil-Fired  Boiler  to  a 
Gas/Coal  Boiler.  A  third  potential  select  use 
application  is  the  conversion  of  an  oil-fired 
boiler  to  a  gas/coal  unit.  That  is,  a  boiler 
originally  designed  to  bum  oil  would  be  con- 
verted to  accommodate  a  fuel  mixture  of  gas 
and  pulverized  coal.  Such  a  conversion 
would  shift  the  plant's  primary  fuel  depend- 
ence from  oil  to  coal  (and  approximately 
30%  gas),  but  would  preclude  the  need  to  in- 
stall costly  scrubbers  required  for  many 
coal-only  unite.  The  technical  and  economic 
aspecte  of  this  option  were  examined  by  Dr. 


A.  E.  S.  Green  in  An  Alternative  to  Oil: 
Burning  Coal  With  Gas.»  Dr.  Green  as- 
sessed all  major  electric  utility  boilers  in  the 
state  of  Florida  in  the  preparation  of  his 
book. 

The  technical  considerations  of  combined 
gas/coal  burning  are  discussed  in  the  next 
section  of  this  paper.  On  economic  grounds, 
the  author  estimated  that  the  total  aimual 
cost  (including  conversion  cost,  operations 
and  maintenance,  and  fuel)  of  a  200  MW 
gas/coal  unit  (converted  from  oil)  would  be 
$25  to  $27  million  per  year  ($1980)  versus 
$46  million  per  year  required  for  the  plant 
to  continue  operating  on  oil  only.  Thus,  the 
expenses  Incurred  in  the  plant  conversion 
could  be  recovered  in  1  to  1.4  years,  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  lower  fuel  coste  associated 
with  a  gas/coal  mixture  relative  to  the  cost 
of  oil.  The  gas/coal  option  was  also  found  to 
be  less  costly  than  other  various  options  ex- 
amined including:  coal/oil  mixture  ($44  mil- 
lion); new  coal  unit  with  flue  gas  desulfuri- 
zation  ($36  million):  and.  coal/water  mix- 
ture ($31  million).  The  study  concluded  that 
a  conversion  of  12,678  megawatte  of  oil 
boiler  capacity  to  gas/coal  firing  would  save 
Florida  utility  customers  $2.5  billion  per 
year,  and  would  reduce  powerplant  oil  con- 
sumption by  0.2  million  barrels  per  day. 

TECHKICAL  COHSIDERATIOKS 

There  are  no  technical  constralnte  that 
would  impede  the  use  of  select  use  in 
bubble-type  applications.  To  bum  gas  in 
boilers  originstlly  designed  to  operate  on  oil 
or  coal  presente  no  engineering  difficulty, 
although  the  converse  is  not  always  true 
(e.g.,  to  bum  coal  in  a  boiler  designed  to  op- 
erate on  gas-only  is  often  not  possible).  In 
fact,  many  large  industrial  and  utility  boil- 
ers are  dual-fuel  capable,  and  select  use  bub- 
bling would  involve  no  more  than  turning 
on  the  gas  Jete  in  one  unit  and  firing  a  lower 
quality  fuel  in  a  nearby  unit. 

There  is  very  little  data  available  regard- 
ing the  combustion  of  gas/coal  mixtures  in 
a  single  unit,  as  this  practice  is  not  common. 
Although  there  has  been  some  experience 
with  firing  non-boiler  equipment  on  gas/ 
coal  mixtures,  primarily  outeide  the  United 
States,  boiler  operation  on  such  mixtures  is 
negligible. 

One  253  MW  powerplant,  the  James  River 
plant  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  is  known  to  oper- 
ate ite  boilers  on  a  gas/coal  mixture.*  The 
five  boilers  at  this  plant  were  designed  to 
operate  on  either  gas  or  pulverized  coal,  but 
due  to  poor  flame  characteristics  evident 
when  coal-only  was  burned,  the  plant  opera- 
tors began  adding  gas  to  the  fuel  steam.  Ac- 
cording to  the  plant  supervisor,  it  was 
common  practice  in  the  mid-1970s  to  fire 
the  unite  with  a  gas/coal  mixture  in  a  40:60 
ratio  "the  majority  of  the  time." 

The  James  River  plant  provides  some  in- 
sight into  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  operating  boilers  on  a  gas/coal  mixture, 
although  these  observations  are  site-specif- 
ic. According  to  the  plant  supervisor,  this 
mode  of  operation: 

Enhances  the  abUity  to  attain  desired 
steam  temperatures; 

Reduces  slagging; 

Improves  bottom  ash  conditions; 

Reduces  boiler  maintenance  due  to  ash 
tank  deterioration; 

Increases  flame  stability;  and. 

Eliminates  slag  formation  on  burner  tops. 

Some  problems  encountered  at  the  James 
River  plant  as  a  result  of  combination  firing 
include: 

Air  heater  deterioration  due  to  increases 
in  sulfuric  acid; 
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Boiler  vibration; 

Difficulty  In  monitoring  stack  opacity; 
and. 

Leas  reliable  burner  scanning. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  James 
River  experience  is  based  on  boUers  that 
were  not  designed  to  run  on  a  gas/coal  mix- 
ture. The  plant  supervisor  suspecte  that 
most  problems  could  be  overcome  with  engi- 
neering foresight,  although  sulfuric  acid 
buildup  seems  to  be  a  more  difficult  obsta- 
cle. In  summary,  he  states  that:  "There 
seems  to  be  definite  indications  that  overall 
boiler  operation  is  not  adversely  affected, 
and  that  reliability  can  be  improved  by 
firing  gas  and  coal  mixtures."  * 

nrPLUKMCIIlO  VAIUABLKS  AND  UKZLT  MARKBTS 

The  extent  to  which  select  use  Is  success- 
ful will  depend  on  a  number  of  variables, 
some  of  which  are  site-specific.  A  partial 
listing  of  major  variables  with  respect  to 
select  use  is  indicated  below. 

1.  Emission  Limite.  Both  state  and  federal 
emission  limite  will  influence  the  adoption 
of  select  use.  Not  only  the  emission  limite 
themselves  are  important,  but  also  the 
manner  in  which  regulations  are  applied. 
For  example,  oil-fired  powerplante  which 
convert  to  coal  may  be  required  to  continue 
to  meet  oil  SIPs;  or,  standards  may  be  re- 
laxed so  that  the  plant  may  only  be  re- 
qtilred  to  meet  more  lenient  coal  SIPs.  A 
primary  benefit  of  select  use  is  that  it  can 
allow  gas  and  coal  to  be  burned  with  emis- 
sions similar  to  those  of  oil  firing.  However, 
if  air  quality  is  sacrificed  by  regulators,  nei- 
ther scrubbers  nor  select  use  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

2.  Fuel  Cost  by  Quality.  Select  use  permite 
a  premium  quality  fuel  (natural  gas)  to  be 
bumed  with  lower  quality  oil  or  coal.  The 
attraction  of  select  use  increases  as  the 
price  differential  between  low-  and  high- 
quality  oil  and  coal  increases. 

3.  Bubble  Policy.  The  success  of  select  use 
is,  in  part,  linked  to  EPA's  bubble  policy. 
Should  this  policy  be  extended  to  include 
new  emission  sources,  the  outlcxtk  for  select 
use  will  be  further  enhanced.  Should  re- 
strictions on  the  bubble  policy  increase, 
such  as  a  recent  court  decision  which  would 
effectively  limit  bubbling  to  attainment 
areas  only,  the  potential  for  select  use  will 
be  lessened. 

4.  Oil  Dependence.  Those  areas  with  rela- 
tively high  levels  of  dependence  on  oil  are 
likely  target  markete  for  select  use,  as  select 
use  can  help  minimize  susceptibility  to  oil 
pricing  shocks  and  supply  disruptions. 

5.  Technology.  Technological  innovation, 
especially  that  related  to  the  co-firing  of  gas 
and  coal  in  the  same  combustion  unit,  will 
broaden  the  market  for  select  use. 

An  initial  review  of  some  of  the  variables 
which  will  determine  the  attractiveness  of 
select  use  indicates  that  especially  likely 
target  markete  include:  parte  of  New  Eng- 
land, all  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  Region, 
parte  of  the  South  Atlantic  Region,  most  of 
the  E^t  South  Central  Region,  most  of  the 
East  North  Central  Region,  and  parte  of  the 
Pacific  and  Mountain  Regions  (see  Figure 
3).  As  indicated  in  Appendix  5,  Massachu- 
sette,  Connecticut,  and  the  entire  Middle  At- 
lantic Region  have  a  high  dependence  on  oil 
for  electrical  generation,  and  they  also  have 
strict  SOi  and  TSP  emission  standards.  Fur- 
ther, emissions  at  some  powerplante  within 
these  states  currently  exceed  allowable 
levels.  The  East  North  Central  Region  is 
similar  in  that  SIF^  are  stringent  and  actual 
emissions  exceed  allowable  levels,  although 
the  dependence  on  oil  is  not  as  high«s  in 
the    New    England    and    Middle    Atlantic 


■tates.  In  the  South  Atlantic  Region.  Dela- 
ware. Maryland  and  Florida  depend  on  oil 
for  a  large  share  of  their  electrical  supply; 
air  quality  is  airrently  more  of  a  problem  in 
Florida  than  the  other  two  states.  The  air 
quality  situation  in  Florida  extends  to  por- 
tions of  other  states  along  the  Gulf  Coast- 
Alabama.  BClasissippi  and  Louisiana— and 
significant  volumes  of  oil  could  be  offset  in 
this  area.  In  the  West,  California  (and  to  a 
lesser  extent.  Oregon)  is  the  prime  candi- 
date for  select  use;  oil  in  (California  provides 
over  hall'  of  the  state's  fosail-fuel-fired  elec- 
trical power,  and  the  SIPs  are  so  low  in 
parte  of  the  state  that  coal  or  high-sulfur  oil 
burning  is  not  allowed. 

Although  select  use  may  be  technically 
possible  even  for  very  small  (i.e.,  residen- 
tial/commercial) combustion  units,  it  is 
most  likely  that  large  industrial  and  electric 
utility  boilers  will  be  the  initial  primary 
select  use  markete.  Fuel  cost  considerations 
are  critical  in  these  markete,  and  equipment 
modifications,  if  necessary,  may  well  be  eco- 
nomically justifiable.  Further,  it  is  these 
markete  that  are  governed  by  the  CAA. 
Large  non-boiler  processes  may  also  be 
viable  select  use  candidates,  but  fuel  switch- 
ing and/or  the  introduction  of  coal  into 
non-boiler  applications  may  not  always  be 
possible.  The  states  shaded  in  Figure  3.  in 
general,  tend  to  have  a  relatively  high  large 
boiler  concentration.  One  major  omission  is 
the  state  of  Texas,  which  has  more  large  in- 
dustrial boilers  than  any  other  state,  but 
which  is  not  shaded  on  the  map. 

LEGISLATTVK  AlfD  REGOLATORT  IKPCDUfXirTS 

Two  pieces  of  legislation  enacted  in  the 
1970s— the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  and  the 
Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel  Use  Act  of 
1978— significantly  affect  the  fuel  consump- 
tion patterns  of  major  industrial  facilities 
and  electric  powerplante  currently  in  oper- 
ation, and  will  affect  those  to  be  construct- 
ed in  the  future.  The  Fuel  Use  Act  was 
passed  in  an  attempt  to  shift  the  energy  de- 
pendence of  large  facilities  from  oil  and  gas 
to  coal,  while  the  Clean  Air  Act  (as  amend- 
ed) was  intended  to  preserve  and  improve 
this  nation's  air  quality. 

Both  the  Fuel  Use  Act  (FUA)  and  the 
Clean  Air  Act  (CAA)  will  have  an  impact  on 
the  success  of  select  use.  The  degree  to 
which  each  affecte  the  market  potential  for 
select  use  in  the  industrial  and  powerplant 
sectors  is  discussed  below.  These  two  market 
sectors  have  been  sub-divided  into  10  sepa- 
rate categories  according  to  facility  age, 
size,  etc.  A  graphic  depiction  of  the  degree 
to  which  the  CAA  and  FUA  constrain  select 
use  is  set  out  in  Figure  4. 

1.  Existing  Electric  Powerplante.  In  ite 
original  form,  the  FUA  mandated  that  vir- 
tually all  pre-1977  electric  powerplante 
would  consume  no  gas  or  oil  after  1990 
(other  than  m(xlest  amounte  required  for 
flame  stabilization  purposes),  and  it  also  re- 
stricted their  gas  consumption  levels  from 
the  date  of  enactment  through  1990.  How- 
ever, due  primarily  to  an  improved  gas 
supply  outlook,  these  "off-gas"  provisions  of 
the  FUA  were  repealed  in  the  "Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981."  Thus, 
there  is  no  longer  any  limitation  on  the  gas 
consumption  level  of  existing  electric  power- 
plante. 

The  CAA  governs  the  emissions  of  exist- 
ing powerplante  at  the  state  level  through 
the  State  Implementation  Plans  (SIPs). 
SIPs,  in  general,  limit  the  concentration  of 
particular  pollutante  (e.g.,  sulfur  and  total 
suspended  particulates)  in  powerplant  fuels. 
They  do  not  preclude  the  use  of  any  par- 
ticular fuel,  but  they  do  govern  the  quality 


of  the  fuel  used.  Because  natural  gas  burn- 
ing emite  almost  no  poUutante.  no  SIPs  re- 
strict ite  use,  and  gas  may  be  used  in  combi- 
nation with  lower  quality  oil  or  coal  in  order 
to  bring  a  facility  into  SIP  compliance.  Ap- 
pendices 2  and  3  Indicate  the  percentage  of 
gas  which  would  be  required  to  offset  the 
SOi  emissions  of  various  grades  of  oil  and 
coal  given  specific  SIP  levels.  For  example, 
in  order  to  meet  an  SOi  SIP  of  1.2  poujids  of 
sulfur  emission  per  MMBtu  of  fuel  burned, 
a  mixture  of  37  percent  gas  and  63  percent 
Western  coal  (I  percent  sulfur  content) 
could  be  used.  (This  emission  level  applies 
to  many  coal -fired  powerplante  in  a  number 
of  states.)  Were  these  fuels  to  be  consumed 
in  separate  units— in  a  bubble  mode— EPA 
approval  would  be  required.  The  use  of  the 
bubble  concept  Is  becoming  more  wide- 
spread, and  the  EPA  is  becoming  increasing- 
ly supportive  of  bubbling.  Thus,  the  CAA. 
similar  to  the  FUA.  does  not  pose  a  con- 
straint to  select  use  in  existing  powerplante. 

2.  Existing  LArge  Boilers.  Neither  the 
FUA  nor  The  CAA  are  seen  as  a  constraint 
to  select  use  applications  for  existing  large 
boilers.  Emission  levels  for  existing  large 
boilers  are  governed  by  the  SIPs,  as  are 
emission  levels  for  existing  powerplante. 
The  Department  of  Energy  (DOE)  was 
granted  discretionary  authority  by  the  FUA 
to  restrict  the  gas  consumption  of  Major 
Fuel  Burning  Installations  (MFBI,  fuel 
input  capacity  of  at  least  100  MMBtu/hr) 
boilers,  but  this  authority  has  never  been 
used.  In  light  of  the  repeal  of  the  "off-gas" 
provision  for  powerplante,  it  would  be  incon- 
sistent for  this  authority  to  be  employed. 

3.  Existing  Small  Boilers.  Neither  the 
FUA  nor  the  CAA  is  a  constraint  to  select 
use  applications  for  existing  small  boilers. 
Existing  boilers  below  the  IifFBI  threshold 
size  are  not  governed  by  the  FUA;  they  are 
subject  to  the  SIPs. 

4.  Existing  Large  Non-Boilers.  The  treat- 
ment of  existing  large  non-boilers  under  the 
FUA  and  CAA  is  similar  to  the  treatment  of 
large  boilers— neither  Is  a  constraint  to 
select  use.  DOE  does  have  discretionary  au- 
thority to  limit  the  gas  consumption  of 
large  nonboiler  categories  (e.g.,  cement 
kilns,  coke  ovens,  etc.).  However,  DOE  has 
stated  publicly  that  it  "has  no  intention  to 
exercise  the  authority  in  Section  202(b)  of 
FUA  to  prohibit  oil  or  gas  use  in  non-boiler 
MFBI's'.' 

5.  Existing  Small  Non-Boilers.  The  treat- 
ment of  existing  small  non-boilers  under  the 
FUA  and  the  CAA  Is  similar  to  the  treat- 
ment of  large  non-boilers— neither  is  a  con- 
straint to  select  use. 

6.  New  Electric  Powemlante.  The  com- 
bined impact  of  the  CAA  and  the  FUA,  as 
currently  written  and  interpreted,  severely 
restricte  select  use  applications  in  new  elec- 
tric powerplante.  No  more  than  25%  of  a 
new  powerplant's  fuel  mix  may  be  gas  or  oil, 
according  to  the  FUA.  unless  an  exemption 
is  granted.  (With  a  fuel  mixtures  exemp- 
tion, combined  with  the  general  25%  flame 
stablization  exemption,  it  may  be  possible  to 
operate  a  new  unit  on  a  gas/coal  mixture 
with  up  to  43%  of  the  overall  mix  in  the 
form  of  gas.)  In  addition,  new  powerplants, 
regardless  of  location,  will  be  required  to  at 
least  meet  new  source  performance  stand- 
ards (NSPS)  for  coal  combustion.  These 
standards  limit  the  sulfur  content  of  coal 
consmned  at  new  powerplante  to  1.2  lbs/ 
MMBtu,  and  they  require  that  sulfur  diox- 
ide (SOi)  emissions  of  the  coal  be  reduced 
by  70%  to  90%.  These  standards  do  not 
apply  for  a  gas/coal  mixture— there  is  a  sep- 
arate standard  for  mixtures.  It  is  unlikely 
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that  00*1  and  (as  could  be  combined  in  a 
way  that  would  satisfy  both  aeta  of  regula- 
Uons,  although  a  limited  potential  may 
ezlat  for  a  very  low-culfur  coal  burned  in  a 
gaa/eoal  mixture. 

7.  New  Large  Boilers.  The  outlook  for 
select  use  via  new  large  boilers  in  similar  to 
that  for  new  powerplants.  The  gas  consump- 
tion of  new  MFBI  boilers  (again.  Input  ca- 
pacity of  at  least  100  MMBtu/hr)  may  not 
exceed  2S%  of  the  total  unit  fuel  input  with- 
out an  exemption.  New  large  industrial  boil- 
ers will  be  required  to  meet  NSPS  if:  (1)  the 
unit  exceeds  2M  MMBtu/hr.  and  has  the 
potential  to  emit  100  tons  per  year  of  a  reg- 
ulated pollutant,  or  (2)  the  unit  U  less  than 
280  MMBtu/hr.  but  has  the  potential  to 
emit  at  least  2S0  tons  per  year  of  a  regulat- 
ed pollutant  A  coal-fired  MFBI  boUer 
would  almost  certainly  exceed  these  "poten- 
Ual-to-poUute"  mtnimnfnn,  and  it  would 
therefore  be  subject  to  standards  at  least  as 
stringent  as  NSF8.  Permanent  NSPS  have 
not  yet  been  established  for  large  industrial 
btrilers;  the  NSPS  standard,  when  set,  will 
greatly  influence  the  applicability  of  select 
use  in  this  market. 

8.  New  Large  Non-BoUers.  The  FUA  does 
not  restrict  the  gas  consumption  of  new 
MFBI  non-boilers.  However,  new  units 
(boiler  or  non-boiler)  will  be  subject  at  least 
to  NSPS  if  their  potential-to-pollute:  (1)  ex- 
ceeds 2M  million  tons  per  year,  or  (2)  ex- 
ceeds 100  million  tons  per  year  and  they  are 
one  of  28  industrial  categories  specified  by 
EPA  (includes  many  major  industrial  fuel 
consimiers — kraft  pulp  mills,  Portland 
cement  plants,  iron  and  steel  mills,  etc.). 
Thus,  the  potential  for  select  use  in  this  cat- 
egory is  also  very  low. 

9.  New  Small  Non-Boilers.  New  non-boiler 
units  below  the  MFBI  capacity  threshold, 
and  below  the  CAA  potential-to-pollute 
threshold,  are  not  restricted  by  these  legis- 
lations. However,  bubbling  Is  not  currently 
permitted  for  new  sources,  and  any  select 
use  ^plication  in  this  category  would  there- 
fore require  the  co-firing  of  gas  and  a  lower 
quality  fuel  in  the  same  piece  of  equipment. 
The  market  for  such  co-firing  at  the  present 
time  in  non-boiler  applications  Is  very  limit- 
ed. 

10.  New  Small  Boilers.  The  outlook  for 
select  use  in  new  small  boilers  is  similar  to 
the  outlook  for  new  small  non-boilers.  The 
FDA  is  not  a  constraint,  but  select  use 
would  require  co-firing  rather  than  the  less 
difficult  bubbling  approach.  Co-firing  of  gas 
and  coal  in  small  industrial  boilers  may 
indeed  be  possible,  but  in  order  to  escape 
NSPS  a  coal  boiler  would  have  to  be  quite 
small— probably  in  the  capacity  range  of  15 
MMBtu/hr.  Again,  the  market  for  this  cate- 
gory Is  quite  limited. 

In  summary,  the  foregoing  analysis  indi- 
cates that  the  immediate  market  potential 
for  select  gas  use.  given  the  current  status 
of  the  FDA  and  CAA  legislation,  is  almost 
exclusively  tied  to  existing  facilities.  There 
is  no  serious  regulatory  Impediment  to  the 
application  of  select  use  in  existing  facili- 
ties, but  the  market  for  select  use  in  new  fa- 
cilities, absent  revisions  to  the  legislation 
and/or  technological  advances  in  combus- 
tion engineering,  is  limited.  Of  course,  it 
should  be  remembered  that  "existing  facili- 
ties" will  account  for  the  lion's  share  of  in- 
dustrial and  powerplant  energy  consump- 
tion through  the  end  of  this  century.  The 
equlixnent  Ufe  of  many  of  these  units  is  in 
the  30-year  range,  and  the  turnover  is  only 
about  2  percent  to  4  percent  per  year. 

In  terms  of  select  use  market  potential. 
pf>'T'  the  most  significant  CAA  revision 


under  consideration  is  one  which  would 
allow  new  source  bubbling.  As  mentioned, 
the  bubble  policy  may  not  be  used  at  this 
time  for  new  facilities.  However,  an  expan- 
sion of  the  bubble  policy  to  include  new  fa- 
cilities currently  is  being  informally  consid- 
ered. Dnder  such  a  policy,  for  example, 
emissions  from  new  powerplants  could  be 
traded  with  reduced  emissions  from  existing 
powerplants  so  that  overall  emissions  would 
remain  below  the  NSPS  level:  i.e.,  the  goal 
might  be  realised  by  using  high-quality 
fuels  rather  than  scrubbers.  That  is,  emis- 
sions at  the  existing  site  would  be  reduced 
below  compliance  levels  via  gas  combustion, 
while  emissions  at  the  new  site  (unscrubbed 
coal)  would  exceed  NSPS,  but  overall  emis- 
sions under  the  bubble  would  not  Increase. 

A  report  recently  prepared  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office^  compares  four 
options  for  reducing  powerplant  SOi  emis- 
sions by  the  year  2000  by  an  equal  amount. 
They  found  that  the  current  NSPS  option, 
which  essentially  requires  scrubbers  for  all 
new  units,  would  have  a  cost  of  $2,411  per 
ton  of  SOi  removed  and  would  require  an 
Initial  capital  outlay  of  $33.4  billion.  In  con- 
trast, a  new  source  bubbling  option  with  the 
same  SO>  reduction  potential  was  estimated 
to  cost  only  $SSO  per  ton  of  SOi  removed 
with  an  initial  capital  outlay  of  $14.7  billion. 
The  new  source  bubbling  option  was  Judged 
to  be  by  far  the  most  cost  effective  of  the 
strategies  examined— nearly  five  times  as 
cost  effective  as  current  NSPS  and  roughly 
four  times  as  cost  effective  as  the  next  most 
attractive  option. 

CONCLUSION 

The  attempt  here  has  been  to  provide  a 
precursory  overview  of  select  use,  indicating 
some  of  the  potential  benefits,  regulatory 
impediments  and  likely  markets.  Of  course, 
site-specific  factors  from  fuel  costs  to  equip- 
ment type  will  determine  the  future  of  this 
concept.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  bene- 
fits of  select  use,  both  from  a  national  and 
an  individual  consumer's  perspective,  are 
too  great  to  allow  it  to  remain  in  its  current 
embryonic  stage. 
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Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  that  I  am  intrtxlucing  today  is  the 
first  of  two  proposals  that  I  will 
submit  to  gain  support  for  the  <x>ncept 
of  select  use  of  natural  gas.  Within  the 
next  2  weeks,  I  will  introduce  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  that  will  make  the 
necessary  modifications  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act. 


The  98th  Congress  has  an  obligation 
to  find  practical  solutions  to  the  Na- 
tion's environmental  problems  as  well 
as  the  country's  energy  problems.  The 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  both 
practical  and  workable  and  can  go  a 
long  way  toward  solving  these  two 
problems.  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
option  of  select  use  should  be  available 
to  help  remedy  the  acid  rain  and  air 
quality  problems  that  plague  oiu*  air, 
our  water,  threaten  our  economy  and 
our  health,  and  the  overall  quality  of 
life  in  this  coimtry.  I  hope  that  my 
colleague.s  will  agree  with  me  and  Join 
me  in  support  of  the  select  gas  use  bill. 


By  Ifr.  EAST  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hblms,      Mr.     Stehnis,      Mr. 
Hcruif.  Mr.  Numt,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, and  Mr.  Stevens): 
S.J.  Res.  93.  A  Joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  month  of  September  of 
each     year     as     "National     Sewing 
Month":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

NATIONAL  SEWING  MONTH 

Mr.  ElAST.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
joined  by  six  of  my  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  month  of  September  as  "National 
Sewing  Month". 

In  the  last  session  of  Congress.  I 
sponsored  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
205,  designating  September  1982  as 
"National  Sewing  Month."  Congress- 
man Bill  Boner  sponsored  a  similar 
resolution  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  we  are  both  proud  that  over 
95  of  our  colleagues  joined  us  in  co- 
sponsoring  and  passing  the  resolution 
into  law  on  September  24. 1  am  indebt- 
ed to  Senator  Thurmond,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, Senator  Baker,  Senate  majority 
leader,  and  Senator  Byrd,  Senate  mi- 
nority leader  for  bringing  last  year's 
resolution  to  the  floor  and  assisting  in 
its  passage. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  Nation- 
al Sewing  Month  is  an  industrywide 
promotion  designed  to  increase  home 
sewing  interest,  consumer  education, 
and  family  sewing  participation  within 
a  single  sewing  theme.  This  September 
marks  the  second  such  industrywide 
effort  to  revitalize  the  sewing  spirit  in 
America. 

As  my  friends  in  the  Senate  know,  I 
am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  family, 
and  I  believe  that  home  sewing  has 
many  benefits  that  add  to  the 
strength  of  the  family  unit.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  over  50  million  Americans 
sew  at  home  and  over  40  million  sew  at 
least  part  of  their  wardrobe.  For 
many,  sewing  skills  acquired  at  home 
and  in  home  economics  classes  of  local 
Junior  high  and  high  schools  have  lead 
to  valuable  and  creative  careers  in 
fashion  design,  retail  merchandizing, 
patt^mmaking,  and  textiles.  Home 
sewing  contributes  not  only  to  these 
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careen  but  to  individual  enjoyment, 
pride,  and  creativity  as  well. 

The  home  sewing  industry  contrib- 
utes greatly  to  the  economic  life  of  the 
Nation.  It  employs  thousands  of 
pe(H>le  directly  in  the  manufacture, 
wholesale,  retail,  and  service  sectors. 
In  addition,  thousands  more  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  home  sewing  industry, 
as  teachers,  mechanics,  truckdrivers. 
and  many  other  professions.  The  in- 
dustry generates  over  $3.5  billion  in 
sales  annually  and  invests  millions  of 
dollars  of  c«>ital  in  plants  and  ma- 
chinery. 

This  September,  the  American 
Home  Sewing  Association  will  conduct 
an  extensive  nationwide  promotion  of 
National  Sewing  Month.  A  wide  varie- 
ty of  commtinity  groups  will  be  joining 
that  campaign  including  4-H  Clubs, 
the  Oirl  Scouts,  Future  Homemakers 
of  America,  home  economics  teachers, 
and  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  with  the  other  sponsors  in  se- 
curing passage  of  the  National  Sewing 
Month  resolution. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  42,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting 
of  American  Oold  Eagle  coins  pursu- 
ant to  article  1,  section  8.  of  the 
United  States  Constitution. 

8.  44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hasten,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  44.  a  bill  to  regulate  inter- 
state commerce  by  providing  for  a  uni- 
form product  liability  law,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

s.  so 

At  the  request  of  BCr.  Cohen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  50,  a  biU  to  provide  access  to 
trade  remedies  to  small  businesses, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

B.  ISS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inoute,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  123.  a  bill  to  amend  titles 
XVIII  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  that  clinical  psycholo- 
gist services  shaU  be  covered  under 
part  B  of  medicare  and  shall  be  a  re- 
quired service  under  medicaid. 
8.  iss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Lkvik)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  133,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Federal 
annuity  program  to  compensate  par- 
ticipants in  private  pension  plans 
which  terminate  before  July  1,  1974, 
for    nonforfeitable    pension    benefits 


which  were  lost  by  reason  of  the  ter- 
mination, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  18T 

At  the  request  of  Bflr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Luoar)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  137,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  continue  to 
allow  mortgage  bonds  to  be  issued. 

8.  IBS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inoute,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mnx»ELL),  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  BCklcher)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  155,  a  biU  to  amend 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  73  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  incentive  special  pay  to 
Veterans'  Administration  psycholo- 
gists who  obtain  certain  board  certifi- 
cation in  a  professional  specialty. 

8.  34* 

At  the  request  of  ISx.  Packwood,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
249,  a  bill  entitled  the  "Employee  Edu- 
cational Assistance  Extension  Act." 

8.  337 

At  the  request  of  VLt.  Packwood,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflin),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  337,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  make  permanent  the 
deduction  for  charitable  contributions 
by  nonitemizers. 

S.  338 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  338,  a  bill  to  revise  the  proce- 
dures for  soliciting  and  evaluating  bids 
and  proposals  for  Oovemment  con- 
tracts and  awarding  such  contracts, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  391 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stbnnis,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddleston),  and  the  Senator 
from  Peiuisylvania  (Mr.  Specter)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  391,  a  bill  to 
repeal  the  denial  of  the  use  of  the  ac- 
celerated cost  recovery  system  with  re- 
spect to  tax-exempt  obligations,  and 
the  expiration  of  the  authority  to 
issue  such  obligations. 

S.  410 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  410,  a  bill  to  amend  titles 
XVn  and  XIX  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  coverage  for  conununity 
nursing  center  services  under  the  med- 
icare and  medicaid  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  49S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton),  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  were  added 


as  cosponsors  of  S.  496,  a  biU  to  amend 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  concerned  to  trans- 
port to  the  place  of  burial  the  remains 
of  a  member  of  the  uniformed  services 
entitled  to  retired  or  retainer  pay  who 
dies  in  a  military  medical  facility. 

S.  567 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOITTE).  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  567.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  authorize 
reimbursement  for  the  reasonable 
charge  for  chiropractic  services  provid- 
ed to  certain  veterans. 

S.  S9S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inoute,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Boren)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  593,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Meat  Inspection  Act  and  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  to  permit  dis- 
tribution of  certain  State-inq)ected 
meat  and  poultry  products,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  B96 

At  the  request  of  B4r.  Pryor.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  596,  a  bUl  to  provide  surplus  com- 
modities to  farmers  who  lost  grain 
stored  in  certain  insolvent  warehouses. 
s.  sss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota  (Mi.  Durenberger) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  688,  a 
bill  to  provide  that,  unless  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  actively  partici- 
pates in  negotiations  with  all  major 
parties  to  the  conflict  which  are  will- 
ing to  participate  unconditionally  in 
negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing a  cease-fire  and  an  equitable  politi- 
cal solution  to  hostilities.  United 
States  military  support  for  El  Salva- 
dor shall  be  terminated,  with  military 
assistance  fimds  to  be  transferred  for 
use  for  development  and  humanitarian 
assistance. 

S.  73T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Wilson)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  737,  a  bill  to  allow  business  to 
Jointly  perform  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

S.  788 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quatle.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NicKLES)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  788.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  to  reduce  the  loan 
rates  for  the  1983  through  1985  crops 
of  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets. 

8.  843 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoNGAS)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  842,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
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Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  pro- 
vide tax  incentives  for  the  issuance  of 
small  business  participating  deben- 
tures. 

8.  iss 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  TmntMOifD.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  DAirroRTH)  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Smmis)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  858,  a  bill  to  recog- 
nize the  organization  known  as  the 
National  Association  of  State  Direc- 
tors of  Veterans  Affairs.  Incorporated. 

8.  8(0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Prcssler,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DtnuDiBXRGER)  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Hktlin)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  880.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  provide  equity  to  daytime 
radio  broadcasters. 

8.  SOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NicKLES)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  902.  a  bill  to  amend  title  31. 
United  SUtes  Code,  and  section  1961 
(1)  of  title  18.  United  Stetes  Code,  to 
improve  enforcement,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  99S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exoif,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  995.  a  bill  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  modify  the  rule 
for  the  commencement  of  the  period 
of  payment  of  certain  adjustments  in 
compensation  in  the  case  of  hospital- 
ized veterans. 

S.  lOOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
MvRKOWSKi)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1005.  a  bill  to  provide  assistance 
for  the  construction,  acquisition,  and 
renovation  of  State  and  local  correc- 
tional facilities. 

8.  1081 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  IiAXALT)  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochkan)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1051,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  certain  prepayments  of 
principal  and  interest  to  be  treated  as 
contributions  to  an  individual  retire- 
ment accoimt,  to  allow  amounts  to  be 
withdrawn  from  such  account  to  pur- 
chase a  principal  residence,  and  for 
other  piui?oses. 

S.  1056 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Iwotm.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DODD)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1056.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Na- 
tional Science  Povmdation  to  provide 
assistance  for  a  program  for  visiting 
faculty  exchanges  and  institutional  de- 
velopment in  the  fields  of  mathemat- 
ics, science,  and  engineering,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


8.  lOfS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DiCoHcnn, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  HuDDLESTON)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  S.  1063,  a  bill  to  exclude 
from  gross  income  any  discharge  of  a 
mortgage  debt  on  a  principal  residence 
occxuTlng  in  1982.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  1060 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chatee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanzs)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1069.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Act  to  limit  the  recovery  by 
public  utilities  of  certain  costs  of  con- 
struction work  in  progress  through 
rate  increases. 

8.  1144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  HEnz.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Mbtzenbaum)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1144,  a  bill  to  suspend  period- 
ic reviews  of  disability  beneficiaries 
having  mental  impairments  pending 
regulatory  reform  of  the  disability  de- 
termination process. 

8.  1147 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Stmms)  was  added  as  cosponsor  of  S. 
1147,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from 
gross  income  the  discharge  of  mort- 
gage debt  on  a  principal  residence. 

S.  1154 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MoYNiHAN),  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Cranston),  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sah- 
BANES)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1154,  a  bill  to  provide  grants  to  States 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  health  in- 
surance or  health  care  benefits  to  un- 
employed workers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19, 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  designate  the 
period  August  26,  1983,  through 
August  30,  1983,  as  "National  Psychol- 
ogy Days." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  66 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  66,  joint  reso- 
lution to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  designate  May  6,  1983  as 
"National  Nxirse  Recognition  Day." 

SENATE  CONCDRRENT  RESOLUTION  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Hoddleston)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 2,  concurrent  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  role  of  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs. 


senate  UBOLUnON  lit 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoRiNSKY),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes).  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy), 
and  the  Senators  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn  and  Mr.  Metzenbauii)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 119,  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  United 
States  should  proceed  with  the  sale 
and  delivery  of  the  P-16  aircraft  to 
Israel. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  130— 
RELATING  TO  BARNEY  CLARK 

Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Jackson)  submitted  the  following  res- 
olution,  which   was   referred   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  130 

Whereas  Dr.  Barney  Clark  made  medical 
history  by  becoming  the  first  human  recipi- 
ent of  a  permanent  artificial  heart; 

Whereas  the  eyes  of  the  Nation,  and  of 
the  world,  were  focused  for  112  days  on  the 
progress  he  made  in  this  medical  adventure 
Into  the  far  reaches  of  science  and  medicine; 

Whereas  his  courage  in  volunteering  to 
assume  the  role  which  allowed  this  phenom- 
enal technology  to  be  analyzed  and  perfect- 
ed established  him  as  a  pioneer  in  the  devel- 
opment of  modem  medical  techniques; 

Whereas  Dr.  Clark  demonstrated  tremen- 
dous bravery  and  tenacity  in  a  long  fight  for 
survival  in  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
medical  achievements  of  our  time;  and 

Whereas  Dr.  Clark  fully  deserves  the  ac- 
claim of  the  American  people  and  the  Presi- 
dential Medal  of  Freedom:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  I*resident  should  award  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  to  Barney 
Clark,  to  be  presented  to  his  family  in  his 
memory. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  great  pleastire  today  to  submit  a 
resolution  with  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Jackson,  asking  the  President  to 
award  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom to  Dr.  Barney  CHark. 

On  March  23.  the  Nation,  and 
indeed,  the  world,  was  saddened  to 
hear  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Barney  Clark. 
Dr.  Clark  made  medical  history  in  his 
pioneering  role  as  the  first  human  re- 
cipient of  an  artificial  heart.  His  brave 
fight  for  life  spanned  112  days,  provid- 
ing medical  experts  with  excellent 
data  to  help  explore  and  perfect  this 
innovative  technique.  Perhaps  equally 
important.  Dr.  Clark,  during  his 
ordeal,  inspired  us  all  with  his  selfless- 
ness-, good  humor,  and  incredible  will 
to  live. 

Barney  Clark  could  have  chosen  an 
easier  way  out  of  this  life  but  instead 
took  on  the  challenge  of  an  artificial 
heart  for  the  good  of  mankind.  He 
demonstrated  tremendous  bravery  and 
tenacity  in  his  fight  for  survival.  He 
waged  a  daily  battle  against  such  tan- 
gible threats  as  infection,  pneimionia, 
and  seizures,  while  staving  off  depres- 
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sion  and  the  frustration  that  came 
with  the  inevitable  setbacks  Inherent 
in  any  new  technology. 

Dr.  Clark's  courage  In  volunteering 
to  assume  the  role  which  allowed  this 
phenomenal  technology  to  be  ana- 
lyzed and  i>erf  ected  establishes  him  as 
a  pioneer  in  the  development  of 
modem  medical  techniques.  He  sym- 
bolizes the  culmination  of  the  efforts 
of  many,  much  as  Dr.  Jonas  Salk  sym- 
bolizes the  efforts  of  many  in  develop- 
ing the  first  successful  polio  vaccine. 

Barney  Clark  fully  deserves  the  ac- 
claim of  the  American  people  and  the 
honor  of  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom.  We  shall  never  forget  this 
remarkable  man  and  his  contribution 
to  medical  knowledge;  and  I  call  on  my 
colleagues  to  join  us  in  saluting  this 
man's  courage  and  tenacity. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  BUDGET— FISCAL 
YEAR  1984 


HOLLINGS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1229 

Mr.  HOLLINCJIS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  27)  revising  the  congression- 
al budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983  and  setting  forth 
the  congr^sional  budget  for  the  UJS. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1984, 
1985,  and  1986,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  amendment  No.  1227,  insert  the 
following; 

That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  is  hereby  re- 
vised, the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1M4  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished, and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels 
for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986  are  hereby  set 
forth: 

(a)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1,  1982,  October  1,  1983.  October  1, 
1984.  and  October  1.  1985: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $810,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $885,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $762,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $831,100,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels    of    Federal    revenues    should    be 
changed  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  +$7,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  +$30,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  +$39,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986;  +$52,200,000,000. 
and   the   amounts    for   Federal    Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $35,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $39,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $44,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $50,900,000,000. 
and   the   amounts   for   Federal   Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  and  other  reve- 
nues pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-2  for  old 
age.    survlvora    and    disability    Insurance 


within  the  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $148,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $166,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1085:  $187,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1086:  $304,400,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $874,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $896,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $957,070,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $1,008,640,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $806,840,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $844,490,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $889,960,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $934,930,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounU  of  the  deficits  In  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $196,540,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $158,890,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $137,360,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $103,830,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1083:  $1,383,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,591,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,788,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $1,979,600,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limits  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly increased  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $93,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $307,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $197,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $190,800,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1. 1982,  October  1, 1983,  October 
1,  1984,  and  October  1,  1985,  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$55,400,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$48,200,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$48,100,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$97,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$48,700,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$101,000,000,000. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  years  1983  through  1986  for  each 
major  functional  category  eire: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$244,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $214,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$262,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $239,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 
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(A)  New  budget 
$384,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $259,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgaUons,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$308,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $382,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

( 2 )  IntemaUonal  Affairs  ( 150 ): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$9,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,140,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obllgaUons, 
$11,200,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,800,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $12,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$11,500,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,990,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,900,000,000. 

(C)  New    «dlrect      loan      obligations. 
$11,600,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$37,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$13,100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$13,900,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$14,300,000,000. 
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(D)  New  loan  Kuanntee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  IMM: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligaUons. 
114.400.000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 

(300): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$37,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  198S: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$37,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$37,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$18,600,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$5,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$12,100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$13,300,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$3,800,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,500,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   giiarantee   commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,400,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $0. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,300,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 
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Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $0. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,300,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $33,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$1,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $35,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $39,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100  000  000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

(9)   Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$400,000,000. 

(10)    Education.    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $27,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$6,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,100,000,000. 


(B)  Outlays.  $37,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $37,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $37,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obUgatlons. 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $39,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$47,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $31,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$29,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $34,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$28,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   giiarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$28,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

(12)  Medical  Insurance  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $46,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $53,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $62,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $61,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $70,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $69,300,000,000. 

(O)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $80,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $79,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$121,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $110,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$14,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$121,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $103,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$14,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$125,200,000,000. 
(B>  Outlays.  $102,800,000,000. 
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(C>  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$16,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$129,500,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $104,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$500,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$18,100,000,000. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$184,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $167,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$174,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $177,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgatlons.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$194,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $188,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$210,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $199,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$8,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $35,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $35,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$9,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $35,300,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $25,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$10,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $25,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$12,500,000,000. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000. 


(B)  OutUys.  $5,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(17)  Oeneral  Oovemment  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,600,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(18)  General   Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,400,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,500,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $7,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $87,300,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $87,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(O)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $94,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $94,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$100,300,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $100,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$100,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $100,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $800,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  gututuitee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 


Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,400,000,000. 
(B>  OutUys.  $2,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
(21)    Undistributed    Offsetting    ReceipU 

(950): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$18,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  -$18,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$17,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$17,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$18,600,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  -$18,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$33,400,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  -$23,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

RSCOHCILIATIOM 

Sk.  2.  (a)  Not  Uter  than  June  6. 1983.  the 
Senate  committees  named  in  subsections 
(b).  (c).  and  (d)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  not  later  than' 
June  6,  1983,  the  House  committees  named 
in  subsections  (e),  (f ),  and  (g)  of  this  section 
shaU  submit  their  recommendations  to  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Budget.  After  re- 
ceiving those  recommendations,  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  shall  report  to  the 
House  and  Senate  a  reconcilUtion  bill  or 
resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such  rec- 
ommendations without  any  substantive  revi- 
sion. 

SENATE  COMMITTEES 

(bKl)  The  Senate  <:k>mmittee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  Uws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344,  sufficient 
to  reduce  outlays  by  $2,300,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1985;  and  to  reduce  outUys  by 
$4,900,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  sufficient  to  in- 
crease revenues  as  follows:  $7,200,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1983;  $30,200,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1984;  $39,100,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1985;  and  $52,200,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1986. 

(c)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Ciovemmen- 
tal  Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  Uws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  PubUc  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$300,000,000  and  outlays  by  $600,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $300,000,000  and  outlays  by  $700,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $700,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1,800,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(d)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  Uws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
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provide  spending  authority  u  defined  in 
aecUon  401(cxaxC)  of  PubUc  Law  93-S44. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$300,000,000  and  outlays  by  1200.000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $200,000,000  and  outlays  by  $200,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1985:  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $400,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

HOUSE  COianTTKBS 

(e)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes  In 
laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee which  provide  iqjendlng  authority  as  de- 
fined In  secUon  401(cH2HC)  of  Public  Law 
93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $300,000,000  and  ouUays  by 
$600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $300,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $700,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $700,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $1,800,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1986 

(f )  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  In  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
Uon 401(CK2XC)  Of  Public  Law  93-344.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$200,000,000  and  ouUays  by  $200,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $200,000,000  and  outlays  by  $200,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $400,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(gKl)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)<2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$2  200.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $4,900,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  increase  revenues  as  follows:  $7,200,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983;  $30,200,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984;  $39,100,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1985:  and  $51,900,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
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mSCKLLAiraOUS  PROVISIONS 

Sac.  3.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  providing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1984*  or 

(2)'  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effecUve  In  fiscal  year  1984, 
within  the  Jiuisdictlon  of  any  of  its  commit- 
tees unless  and  imtil  such  committee  makes 
the  allocations  or  subdivisions  required  by 
section  302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget. 

Sec.  4.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  through 
the  appropriations  process,  should  limit  the 
on-budget  new  direct  loan  obligations  of  the 
Inderal  Government  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $37,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983 
and  $29,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  off- 
budget  new  direct  loan  obligations  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $17,800,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  $18,900,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984;  and  new  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$94,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$94,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984.  It  is  fur- 
ther the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  should  limit 


total  Federal  financing  bank  origination  of 
direct  loans  guaranteed  by  other  Federal 
agencies  to  $16,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  $17,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  Federal  financing  bank  purchases  of 
certificates  of  beneficial  ownership  from 
Federal  agencies  to  $11,500,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1983  and  $13,200,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1984.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  direct  borrowing  transactions  of  Feder- 
al agencies  should  be.  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  restricted  to  the  Federal  fi- 
nancing bank. 

Sac.  6.  (a)  The  joint  explanatory  sUte- 
ment  accompanying  the  conference  report 
on  this  resolution  shall  include  an  estimated 
allocation,  based  upon  the  first  section  of 
this  resolution  as  recommended  In  such  con- 
ference report,  of  the  appropriate  levels  of 
total  new  direct  loan  obligations  and  new 
loan  guarantee  commitments  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  fiscal  year  1984,  among  each  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  which  has  Jurisdiction  over  bills 
and  resolutions  providing  such  new  obliga- 
tions and  commitments. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  reso- 
lution is  agreed  to,  every  committee  of  each 
House,  after  consulting  with  the  committee 
or  committees  of  the  other  House  to  which 
all  or  part  of  the  allocation  has  been  made, 
shall  subdivide  among  its  subcommittees 
the  allocation  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year  1984,  allocat- 
ed to  it  in  the  Joint  explanatory  sUtement 
accompanying  the  conference  report  on  this 
resolution. 

Sec.  6.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  budgets  of  Federal  agencies  initiating 
Federal  financing  bank  purchases  of  certifi- 
cates of  beneficial  ownership  and  origina- 
tions of  guaranteed  loans  should  Include  the 
budget  authority  and  outlays  resulting  from 
the  transactions.  The  Congress  recommends 
that  the  committees  with  Jurisdiction  over 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of  1973 
consider  expeditiously  legislation  to  require 
that  the  budgetary  impact  of  such  Federal 
financing  bank  transactions  be  included  in 
the  budgets  of  the  Initiating  agencies  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget. 


JOHNSTON  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1230 


Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Nxnw,  Mr.  Exoh.  Mr.  Dantorth,  and 
Mr.  BoREM)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  concurrent  resolution.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  27.  supra,  as 
follows: 

Strike  all  after  line  5  on  page  2  and  insert 
in  lieu  the  following: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $603,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $670,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $753,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $838,900,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels    of    Federal     revenues    should    be 
changed  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  -i- $100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  -(-$15,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  -»- $30,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  -t- $60,000,000,000. 
and   the   amounts   for   Federal   Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $35,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $39,700,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1985:  $44,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $50,900,000,000. 
and  the  amoimts  for  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  and  other  reve- 
nues pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  98-21  for  old 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
within  the  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $148,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $166,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $187,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $204,400,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $874,990,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $897,260,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $974,910,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $1,035,740,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $807,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $846,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $894,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $942,300,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $204,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $176,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $111,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $103,400,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $1,377,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,584,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,773,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $1,954,500,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limits  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly Increased  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $86,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $207,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $189,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $180,600,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1.  1982.  October  1.  1983.  October 
1.  1984.  and  October  1.  1985.  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$55,400,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$48,200,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$48,100,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$97,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$48,700,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$101,000,000,000. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  obligations  and 
new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for  fiscal 
years  1983  through  1986  for  each  major 
functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$244,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $214,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
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Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$268,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $243,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$296,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $268,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$326,800,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $296,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(O)  New  loan  giiarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$9,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,700,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $12,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$11,200,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$11,500,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,600,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 

(3)  Oeneral  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,900,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $7,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,500,000,000. 
(B>  Outlays.  $8,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$37,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$13,100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,900,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $4,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$13,900,000,000. 


guarantee  commitments. 


(D)   New   loan 
$200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$14,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,500,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $12,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $24,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$18,600,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$5,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$12,100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$3.800,.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$12,200,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$3,800,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  House  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$6,500,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$6,400,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,400,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $0,250,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,300,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,300,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

(8)  TransporUUon  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$1,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

(9)  Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $8,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$400,000,000. 

(10)    Education.    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $27,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$6,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,500,000,000. 
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(B)  Outlays.  $27,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $37,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1086: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $39,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$47,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $31,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$39,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $35,200,000,000. 

<B)  Outlays,  $34,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$28,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $37,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $37,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$38,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

(13)  Medical  Insurance  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $46,100,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $53,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  giiarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $62,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $59,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $70,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $66,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $81,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $73,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$121,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $110,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$14,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$122,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $103,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 
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(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$14,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$135,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $104,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$16,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$139,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $107,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$500,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$18,100,000,000. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$184,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $167,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$175,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $174,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$195,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $182,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$311,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $191,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $24,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$8,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $25,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$9,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $25,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$10,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $25,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$12,500,000,000. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
(17)  General  Oovemment  (800): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  giiarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunltments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
(18)   General   Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 

(850): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $87,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $87,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $96,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $96,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$104,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $104,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$107,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $107,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
(30)  AUowances  (920): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
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(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
(21)    Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts 

(950): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$18,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $18,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$17,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $17,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$18,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$23,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $23,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

RECONCILIATION 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  6, 1983,  the 
Senate  committees  named  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (f)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  not  later  than 
June  6,  1983,  the  House  committees  named 
in  subsections  (g)  through  (1)  of  this  section 
shall  submit  their  recommendations  to  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Budget.  After  re- 
ceiving those  recommendations,  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  shall  report  to  the 
House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bill  or 
resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such  rec- 
ommendations without  any  substantive  revi- 
sion. 


SENATE  COlOtnTEES 

(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee, (A)  to  require  reductions  in  appro- 
priations for  programs  authorized  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays,  or  (B)  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or 
(C)  any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$1,243,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,243,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
$1,332,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,332,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985; 
and  $1,327,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,327,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(cKl)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2XC)  of  PubUc  Law  93-344,  sufficient 
to  reduce  outlays  by  $856,000,000  in  fiscal 
year      1984;      to      reduce      outlays      by 


$2,024,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985:  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $2,484,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  sufficient  to  in- 
crease revenues  as  follows:  $30,200,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984:  $39,100,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1985;  and  $51,900,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

(d)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$258,000,000  and  outlays  by  $534,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $368,000,000  and  outlays  by  $834,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $636,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1,486,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(e)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  require  re- 
ductions in  appropriations  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  that  conunittee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
follows:  $139,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $287,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1984;  $555,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$466,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985; 
and  $544,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$443,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(f)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$202,000,000  and  outlays  by  $201,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $117,000,000  and  outlays  by  $115,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $118,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$118,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

ROUSE  COmaTTEES 

(g)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee,  (A)  to  require 
reductions  in  appropriations  for  programs 
authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, or  (B)  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
Public  Law  93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$1,243,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,243,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
$1,332,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,332,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985; 
and  $1,327,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,327,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(h)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $816,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1,538,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $1,979,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

(i)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law 
93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $258,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$534,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984:  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $368,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $834,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and 


to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $636,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $1,486,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

(J)  The  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  require  re- 
ductions in  appropriations  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
follows:  $139,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $287,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1984;  $555,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$466,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1985; 
and  $544,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$443,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(k)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  witliin 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$202,000,000  and  outlays  by  $201,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $117,000,000  and  outlays  by  $115,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $118,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$118,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1986. 

(1)(1)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $849,000,(XK> 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1,481,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985:  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $2,077,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  increase  revenues  as  follows: 
$30,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
$39,100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and 
$51,900,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

MISCELXANBODS  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  providing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1984;  or 

(2)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Budget  Act  firat 
effective  in  fiscal  year  1984, 

within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  of  its  commit- 
tees unless  and  until  such  committee  malces 
the  allocations  or  subdivisions  required  by 
section  302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget. 

Sec.  4.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  through 
the  appropriations  process,  should  limit  the 
on-budget  new  direct  loan  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $37,600,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983 
and  $29,300,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1984;  off- 
budget  new  direct  loan  obligations  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $17,800,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  $18,900,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1984;  and  new  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  - 
$94,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$94,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984.  It  is  fur- 
ther the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  should  limit 
total  Federal  Financing  Bank  origination  of 
direct  loans  guaranteed  by  other  Federal 
agencies  to  $16,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  $17,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  Federal  Financing  Bank  purchases  of 
certificates  of  Ijeneflclal  ownership  from 
Federal  agencies  to  $11,500,000,000  in  fiscal 
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yesr  1983  and  $13,300,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1984.  It  te  further  the  senae  of  the  Congress 
that  direct  borrowing  transactions  of  Feder- 
al agencies  should  be.  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  restricted  to  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank. 

Sk.  5.  (a)  The  Joint  explanatory  sUte- 
ment  accompanying  the  conference  report 
on  this  resolution  shaU  Include  an  estimated 
allocation,  based  upon  the  first  section  of 
tUa  resolution  as  recommended  in  such  con- 
fer«ice  report,  of  the  appropriate  levels  of 
total  new  direct  loan  obligations  and  new 
loan  guarantee  commltmente  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  fiscal  year  1984.  among  each  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and 
the  Senate  which  has  jurisdiction  over  bills 
and  resolutions  providing  such  new  obliga- 
tions and  commitments. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  reso- 
lution is  agreed  to,  every  committee  of  each 
House,  after  consulting  with  the  committee 
or  committees  of  the  other  House  to  which 
all  or  part  of  the  aUocatlon  has  been  made, 
shall  subdivide  among  its  subcommittees 
the  allocation  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year  1984.  allocat- 
ed to  It  In  the  joint  explanatory  statement 
accompanying  the  conference  report  on  this 
resolution.  _  ^.    . 

Sbc.  6.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  budgets  of  Federal  agencies  Initiating 
Federal  Financing  Bank  purchases  of  certif- 
icates of  beneficial  ownership  and  origina- 
tions of  guaranteed  loans  should  include  the 
budget  authority  and  outlays  resulting  from 
the  transactions.  The  Congress  recommends 
that  the  committees  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of  1973 
consider  expeditiously  legislation  to  require 
that  the  budgetary  Impact  of  such  Federal 
Financing  Bank  transactions  be  Included  In 
the  budgets  of  the  initiating  agencies  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget. 

Sk.  7.  The  reconciliation  Instructions  to 
the  House  and  Senate  Committees,  as  con- 
tained In  this  resolution,  are  hereby  adjust- 
ed to  reflect  a  cost  of  living  adjustment  tied 
to  the  CFI  minus  2  percent  for  aU  non 
means  tested  retirement  programs  and  to 
reflect  a  2  percent  across  the  board  cut  in 
other  non  means  tested  programs  and  the 
instructions  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition  and  Forestry  and  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  are 
hereby  adjusted  to  reflect  a  2  percent  cap 
on  CCC  price  supports  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  fiscal  year  1985. 

Sk.  8.  The  reconciliation  Instructions  to 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  and  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
as  contained  in  this  resolution,  are  hereby 
adjusted  to  reflect  the  revenue  changes  con- 
tained on  page  2  of  this  resolution. 

Sk.  9.  The  amounts  as  contained  in  this 
resolution  for  Federal  Insurance  Contribu- 
tions Act  revenues  for  hospital  Insurance 
and  for  this  and  other  revenues  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  98-21  for  old  age.  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  within  the  recommend- 
ed levels  of  Federal  revenues  are  hereby  ad- 
justed to  reflect  the  appropriate  function 
levels  contained  In  this  resolution. 

Sk.  10.  The  amounts  as  contained  In  this 
resolution  In  section  5  for  Increases  In  the 
permanent  and  temporary  debt  are  hereby 
adjusted  to  the  deficit  numbers  In  section 
(4). 


Mr.  MBTZDiBAxm  Mr.  Motwihaw,  Mr. 
Pryor,  and  Mr.  Ribglb)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
27.  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  Increase  the  figure  on  line  13 
by  $430,000,000.  ,^      ,^ 

On  page  3.  increase  the  figure  on  line  14 
by  $583,000,000. 

On  page  3.  Increase  the  figure  on  line  18 

by  $736,000,000.  ,,       ,„ 

On  page  3.  Increase  the  flgiu*  on  line  18 

by  $15,000,000.  ,,      ,„ 

On  page  3.  increase  the  figure  on  line  19 

by  $440,000,000. 

On  page  3.  Increase  the  figure  on  line  20 

by  $693,000,000.  ,,      „, 

On  page  3.  increase  the  figure  on  line  21 

by  $748,000,000.  „      „^ 

On  page  3.  increase  the  figure  on  line  26 

by  $15,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  1  by 
$440,000,000.  ,,      „  ^ 

On  page  4.  Increase  the  figure  on  line  2  by 
$593,000,000.  ,,      ,  ^ 

On  page  4.  Increase  the  figure  on  line  3  by 
$748,000,000.  ,      ^  ^ 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  8  by 
$15,000,000.  ,,      „  ^ 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  7  by 
$455,000,000.  ,,      „  ^ 

On  page  4,  Increase  the  figure  on  line  8  by 
$1,048,000,000. 

On  page  4,  Increase  the  figure  on  line  9  by 

$1,796,000,000.  ,,       ,, 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  13 

by  $15,000,000.  ,.      w 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  14 

by  $455,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  15 
by  $1,048,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  16 
by  $1,796,000,000. 

On  page  18,  Increase  the  figure  on  line  6 
by  $15,000,000.  ,      ,„ 

On  page  18.  Increase  the  figure  on  line  10 
by  $430,000,000. 

On  page  18,  Increase  the  figure  on  line  11 
by  $440,000,000.  ^^       ,  ^ 

On  page  18.  increase  the  figure  on  line  15 
by  $583,000,000. 

On  page  18,  increase  the  figure  on  line  16 
by  $593,000,000. 

On  page  18,  increase  the  figure  on  line  20 
by  $735,000,000. 

On  page  18,  Increase  the  figure  on  line  21 
by  $748,000,000. 

On  page  29.  Increase  the  figure  on  line  7 
by  $425,000,000. 

On  page  29.  increase  the  flg»ire  on  line  8 
by  $573,000,000. 

On  page  29.  Increase  the  figure  on  line  9 
by  $723,000,000. 

On  page  32,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  18 

by  $425,000,000.  ,      ,^ 

On  page  32.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  19 

by  $573,000,000.  ^_      „„ 

On  page  32.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  20 

by  $723,000,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  9 
by  $425,000,000. 

On  page  31,  decrease  the  flgiu^  on  line  10 
by  $573,000,000. 

On  page  31.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  11 
by  $723,000,000. 


JMI 


BAUCUS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1231 
Mr.    BAUCUS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
BmcAMAH,  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr.  Kkhhedy, 


GRASSLEY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1232 
Mr.  GRASSLEY  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
27.  supra,  as  follows: 


Strike  out  aU  after  the  resolving  cUuae 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  followlnr 
That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  is  hereby  re- 
vised the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  is  hereby  esUb- 
llshed.  and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels 
for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986  are  hereby  set 
forth: 

(a)  The  foUowlng  budgetary  levels  are  ap^ 
proprlate  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1.  1982.  October  1.  1983,  October  1. 
1984,  and  October  1,  1986: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $603,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $666,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $723,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $778,900,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels    of    Federal    revenues    should    be 
changed  are  as  follows: 
Fiscal  year  1983:  -$100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $0. 
and   the   amounts   for   Federal   Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $36,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $39,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $44,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $60,900,000,000. 
and   the   amounts   for   Federal   Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  and  other  reve- 
nues pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  98-21  for  old 
age.    survivors,    and    disability    Insurance 
within  the  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $148,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $166,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $187,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $204,400,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $874,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $878,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $915,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $966,900,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $807,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $832,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $860,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $899,400,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  In  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  In  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $204,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $176,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $137,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $120,500,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $1,383,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,606,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,797,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $1,979,000,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  temporary 
sUtutory  limits  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly Increased  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $93,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $222,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $190,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $181,700,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  begtanlng 
on  October  1.  1982,  October  1,  1983,  October 
1   1984.  and  October  1.  1985.  are  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$65,400,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  giiarantee  commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$48,200,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$48,100,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$97,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$48,700,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$101,000,000,000. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  years  1983  through  1986  for  each 
major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Etefense  (060): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$244,100,000,000. 
(B>  Outlays.  $214,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$243,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $228,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$343,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $232,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$265,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $248,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$9,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,000,000,000. 

(C>  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$11,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (350): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,700,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $7,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$37,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,900,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $4,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$13,100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$13,900,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$14,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,800,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $11,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1983; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $24,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$18,600,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$5,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,500,000,000. 


(B)  Outlays.  $11,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$13,100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,800,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $12,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,000,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $12,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$12,200,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,100,000,000.  ' 

(B)  OutUys.  $3,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,500,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,800,000,000.- 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$6,400,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,300,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,300,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,300,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26.900.000.000. ' 

(B)  OutUys.  $22,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$1,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $25,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,000,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $27,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

(9)   Commimlty   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations.' 
$2,100,000,000. 
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(D)  New  loan  guanntee   commitmenU, 
$500,000,000. 
Flacal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

<A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$400,000,000.  ^_  , 

(10)   Education.    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$6,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,100,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $27,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$47,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $31,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $31,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$29,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $34,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $33,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$28,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $36,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $35,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$28,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 

$300,000,000. 
(12)  Medical  Insurance  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 
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(A)  New  budget  authority.  $46,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $53,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $62,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $59,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $69,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $66,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $79,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $72,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$121,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $110,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$14,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$121,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $103,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$14,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$124,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $103,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$16,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$128,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $107,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$500,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$18,100,000,000. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 

Fiscal  year  1983:  ^  _,^ 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$184,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $167,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$174,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $177,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$194,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $188,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$211,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $201,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$8,000,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  giuu*antee  commitments, 
$9,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  ^  ^^^ 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $24,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$10,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$12,500,000,000. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1083: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000, 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
(17)  General  CJovemment  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
(D>  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
(18)   General   Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 

(850): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $87,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $87,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $96,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $96,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obll^tions,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$102,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $102,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1086: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$103,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $103,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $800,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $0. 

(B)  Outlays,  $0. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $0. 

(B)  Outlays.  $0. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(21)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(960): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$18,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$18,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$17,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$17,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$18,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$18,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$23,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  -$23,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
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Sk.  2.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  6.  1983.  the 
Senate  committees  named  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (d)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  not  later  than 
June  6,  1983.  the  House  committees  named 
In  subsections  (e)  through  (h)  of  this  section 
shall  submit  their  recommendations  to  the 


House  Committee  on  the  Budget.  After  re- 
ceiving those  recommendations,  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  shall  report  to  the 
House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bill  or 
resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such  rec- 
ommendations without  any  substantive  revi- 
sion. 
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(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Fiiumce 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient 
to  reduce  outlays  by  $2,120,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984;  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$4,125,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985:  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $7,772,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

(c)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shall  repori  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$252,000,000  and  outlays  by  $525,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $817,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1,875,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985:  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $1,274,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $3,098,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1986. 

(d)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  In  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$400,000,000  and  outlays  by  $369,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $865,000,000  and  outlays  by  $825,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $890,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$886,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

HOUSX  COMMITTEES 

(e)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  repori  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  secUon  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $987,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984:  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$2,344,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $3,553,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

(f)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  repori  changes  In 
laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(cK2)(C)  of  Public  Law 
93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $252,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$525,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $817,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $1,875,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985; 
and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$1,274,000,000  and  outlays  by  $3,098,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(g)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  repori  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  In 
section  401(cK2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$400,000,000  and  outlays  by  $369,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $865,000,000  and  outlays  by  $825,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $890,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$886,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

(h)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 


section  401(cX2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1,916,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984:  to  reduce 
outlays  by  $3,306,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986; 
and  to  reduce  outlays  by  $7,118,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1986. 

MISCXLLAIIEOUS  PROVIStOMS 

Sbc.  3.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  In  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  providing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1984;  or 

(2)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  In  fiscal  year  1984. 

within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  of  its  commit- 
tees unless  and  imtil  such  committee  makes 
the  allocations  or  subdivisions  required  by 
section  302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget. 

Sec.  4.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  through 
the  appropriations  process,  should  limit  the 
on-budget  new  direct  loan  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $37,600,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983 
and  $29,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  off- 
budget  new  direct  loan  obligations  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $17,800,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  $18,900,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984;  and  new  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments to  an  amoimt  not  to  exceed 
$94,500,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$94,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984.  It  is  fur- 
ther the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  should  limit 
total  Federal  Financing  Bank  origination  of 
direct  loans  guaranteed  by  other  Federal 
agencies  to  $16,200,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1983  and  $17,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  Federal  Financing  Bank  purchases  of 
certificates  of  beneficial  ownership  from 
Federal  agencies  to  $11,500,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1983  and  $13,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  It  Is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  direct  borrowing  transactions  of  Feder- 
al agencies  should  be.  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  restricted  to  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Joint  explanatory  state- 
ment accompanying  the  conference  report 
on  this  resolution  shall  Include  an  estimated 
allocation,  based  upon  the  first  section  of 
this  resolution  as  recommended  in  such  con- 
ference report,  of  the  appropriate  levels  of 
total  new  direct  loan  obligations  and  new 
loan  guarantee  commitments  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  fiscal  year  1984.  among  each  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  which  has  jurisdiction  over  bills 
and  resolutions  providing  such  new  obliga- 
tions and  commitments. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  reso- 
lution is  agreed  to,  every  committee  of  each 
House,  after  consulting  with  the  committee 
or  committees  of  the  other  House  to  which 
all  or  part  of  the  allocation  has  been  made, 
shall  subdivide  among  its  subcommittees 
the  allocation  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year  1984.  allocat- 
ed to  it  in  the  Joint  explanatory  statement 
accompanying  the  conference  report  on  this 
resolution. 

Sec.  6.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  budgets  of  Federal  agencies  initiating 
Federal  Financing  Bank  purchases  of  certif- 
icates of  beneficial  ownership  and  origina- 
tions of  guaranteed  loans  should  include  the 
budget  authority  and  outlays  resulting  from 
the  transactions.  The  Congress  recommends 
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that  the  committees  with  Jurtodlctlon  over 
the  Federml  Financing  Bank  Act  of  1973 
consider  expediUously  legislation  to  require 
that  the  budgetary  impact  of  such  Federal 
Financing  Bank  transactions  be  Included  in 
the  budgete  of  the  initiating  agencies  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget. 
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to  contact  the  elections  staff  of  the 
Rules  Committee  on  224-3449. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

COMMTTTO  OH  AORICULTOKI,  HUTRiliOH.  AMD 
rORXSTRT 

Mr.  HELMS.  B4r.  President,  I  wish  to 
annoimce  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Porest- 
ry  has  scheduled  a  confirmation  hear- 
ing on  the  nomination  of  Daniel  O. 
Amstutc  to  be  Under  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture for  International  Affairs  and 
Commodity  Programs. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  on  Wednes- 
day, May  11,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  328-A 
RusseU  Building. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
should  contact  Denise  Alexander  at 
224-2035. 

SUBCOIOCTTTKX  OH  ARMS  COHTROL,  OCBAHS. 
inmHATIOHAI.  OPDUTIOHS  AHB  KHVIROHMKHT 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Arms  Control.  Oceans,  Interna- 
tional Operations  and  Environment  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  scheduled  a  hearing  on  Thursday, 
May  19,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  419  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  The 
hearing,  entitled  "United  Nations  Reg- 
ulations—Food and  Other  Exports," 
wiU  examine  the  growing  trend  within 
various  international  organizations  to 
produce  draft  international  guidelines 
and  regulations  which  restrict  or 
impede  U.S.  exports. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  contact  Mr. 
David  Keaney  of  the  Committee  staff 
at  224-4615. 


COmCTITB  OH  KULKS  AHS  ASMtHISTRATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  announce  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  will  meet 
on  Tuesday,  May  17.  1983,  at  9:30  a.m.. 
In  SR-301,  Russell  Building,  to  receive 
testimony  on  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971,  as  amended, 
and  on  the  following  pending  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Federal  campaign 
finance  laws— S.  85,  to  provide  for  the 
public  financing  of  general  elections  of 
the  U.S.  Senate;  S.  151.  to  limit  contri- 
butions by  nonparty  multicandidate 
political  committees  in  election  cam- 
paigns for  the  U.S.  Senate  and  to  pro- 
vide for  financing  of  general  election 
campaigns  for  the  U.S.  Senate;  S.  732, 
to  increase  individual  and  party  par- 
ticipation, to  provide  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  contribution  limits,  and  to 
allow  candidates  to  control  expendi- 
tures made  on  their  behalf;  and  S.  810. 
to  provide  for  adjustments  in  cam- 
paign contribution  limits. 

Senators  and  other  interested  per- 
sons wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit  a 
statement  for  the  record  are  requested 


AUTHORITY  PORCOMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COiaaTTKK  OH  rORZIGH  RKLATIOHS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  May  5.  at  10  a.m., 
to  mark  up  the  foreign  aid  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

COmtmKK  OH  KHVDIOHlttHT  AHD  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday.  May 
5,  at  10  a.m.,  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  D.  Ruckelshaus  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  E:nvironmental 
Protection  Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMirm  OH  GOVERHMXHTAL  ATTAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  May  5,  at  10 
a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  to  consider  S. 
20,  the  Budget  Reform  Act  of  1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOiailTTKX  OH  JUVBHIU!  JX78TICK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommit- 
tee on  Juvenile  Justice  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday.  May  5,  at  3  p.m.,  to  mark 
up  S.  53,  the  Justice  Assistance  Act  of 
1983,  and  S.  57,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Protection  of  Children  Against  Sexual 
Exploitotion  Act  of  1977. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


ASYLUM  AND  JUDICIAL  REVIEW 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  next 
week  the  Senate  is  scheduled  to 
resume  consideration  of  S.  529.  the 
Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act. 
I  have  offered  an  amendment— amend- 
ment No.  1210— to  restore  Judicial 
review  to  the  asylum  process,  which 
has  been  lumecessarily  limited  by  the 
bill  as  reported  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

The  principal  argument  that  has 
been  offered  for  limiting  Judicial 
review  of  asylum  and  exclusion  cases  is 
that  801  enormous  backlog  has  devel- 
oped because  cases  are  tied  up  by  the 
courts— currently  a  backlog  of  some 
150.000  asylum  claims. 


But  as  I  have  repeatedly  stressed, 
this  backlog  is  not  the  result  of  Judi- 
cial review.  As  I  argued  during  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee's  consideration  of 
this  bill,  the  backlog  in  asylum  cases  is 
the  result  of  administrative  prob- 
lems—not Judicial  review. 

For  the  Information  of  Senators,  I 
wish  to  share  with  them  the  conclu- 
sions of  a  recent  internal  report  pre- 
pared by  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  which  confirms  that 
the  problem  is  administrative  and  not 
Judicial  review. 

According  to  the  INS  report,  "orUy 
about  2  percent  of  the  cases,  mostly 
class  action  suits,  went  beyond  the  ad- 
ministrative appeal  machinery."  The 
report  concludes  that  INS  could  elimi- 
nate the  backlogs,  even  without  new 
legislation,  if  sufficient  resources  and 
priority  were  attached  to  dealing  with 
the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  the  INS  report  speaks 
for  itself,  and  Is  the  strongest  evidence 
in  support  of  my  amendment.  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
The  report  follows: 

Excerpts  From  "Asylum  Adjudicatiohs:  Ah 
evolvihg    cohcept    ahd   rispohsibility 

FOR  THE  IMMIGRATIOH  AHD  NATURALIZATIOH 

Service"  Prepared  by  the  Immigratioh 
ahd  naturalizatioh  service 

cohclusioh 

By  its  very  nature  tliis  review  has  focused 
on  "what's  wrong"  rather  than  "what's 
right"  with  asylum  adjudications.  Neverthe- 
less, the  comments  and  recommendations 
come  directly  from  INS  officers  and  are  di- 
rected at  helping  INS  turn  the  asylum  issue 
around.  The  task  Is  eminently  do-able  and 
all  interviewees  evinced  a  willingness  to 
work  towards  that  goal. 

Of  the  many  recommendations  in  this 
study,  four  are  critical.  The  Service  should: 
Make  the  completion  of  asylum  adjudica- 
tions a  priority  in  FY  1983;  Train  a  special 
asylum  officers  corps;  Review  and  revise 
both  the  asylum  application  and  the  interim 
regulations  and  operating  instructions;  and 
Develop  a  monitoring  mechanism  to  track 
uniformity  and  consistency  in  asylum  adju- 
dications and  provide  feedback  to  the  field. 

One  question  frequently  asked  Is,  "Is  the 
current  law  with  regard  to  asylum  adjudica- 
tions workable?".  We  do  not  know  the 
answer  because  INS  was  never  able  to  Imple- 
ment fully  the  asylum  provisions  of  the 
1980  Refugee  Act.  For  this  most  difficult, 
time-consuming,  and  politically  controver- 
sial work,  we  neither  trained  our  officers, 
developed  comprehensive  final  regulations 
and  operating  instructions,  or  gave  priority 
to  the  effort. 

Additionally,  at  the  very  time  when  the 
new  asylum  provisos  went  into  effect  in 
1980.  the  government  actively  encouraged 
the  filing  of  irrelevant  and  frivolous  claims. 
Further,  the  government  publicized  its  in- 
ability to  process  this  large  volume  thereby 
exacerbating  the  problem.  The  media  also 
mistakenly  publicized  the  view  that  all 
aliens  were  utUizlng  the  multiple  layer  of 
appeals  possible  under  the  current  law  when 
in  fact  only  about  2%  of  the  cases,  mostly 
class  action  suits,  went  l)eyond  the  adminis- 
trative appeal  machinery. 

Asylum  is  a  "sacred  cow".  Of  all  the  adju- 
dications the  Service  does— almost  1.8  mil- 


lion a  year— the  one  that  most  Americans 
probably  identify  with  is  the  refugee/aaylee 
action.  These  stories  make  dramatic  reading 
from  escapees  over  the  Berlin  wall,  the 
Hungarian  freedom  fighters,  to  the  Viet- 
namese boat  people.  Probably  few  newspa- 
per reporters  would  be  interested  in  writing 
a  story  on  completion  of  an  1-130  relative 
petition  unless  there  were  unusual  circum- 
stances. But  almost  every  reporter  covering 
immigration  la  interested  in  asylum  adjudi- 
cations. 

This  places  a  special  responsibility  on 
INS.  It  also  gives  us  maximum  opportunity 
to  report  accurately  and  clearly  what  we  are 
doing.  The  Service  should  publicize  its  com- 
mitment to  reducing  the  asylum  backlog  in 
FT  1983.  The  word  should  go  out  that  these 
applications  will  not  languish  in  district  of- 
fices for  months  and  in  some  cases  years. 

Does  the  Service  need  new  legislation  to 
deal  with  asylum?  Both  the  Administration 
and  the  Congress  are  actively  considering 
new  proposals.  Common  to  both  is  the  view 
that  a  specially  trained  group  of  people  are 
needed  to  do  this  most  complex  adjudica- 
tion. This  view  has  merit  whether  it  be  spe- 
cially trained  INS  officers  or  immigration 
judges.  Both  proposals  also  reflect  the  view 
that  multiple  appeals  have  led  to  the  explo- 
sion of  asylum  claims  and  the  backlog  build- 
up. While  that  may  be  a  future  problem  if 
the  appeal  mechanisms  are  not  clarified,  it 
is  not  a  major  cause  of  the  current  asylum 
predicament.  ■  Pending  new  asylum  legisla- 
tion, our  efforts  should  be  directed  toward 
making  the  current  system  work  and  we  can 
do  that  by  malUng  regulatory,  not  statutory, 
changes. 

The  months  ahead  present  a  unique  chal- 
lenge for  INS.  Whether  or  not  we  have  new 
legislation,  the  Service  has  an  obligation  *  to 
reduce  significantly  the  asylum  backlog  and 
to  communicate  to  the  public  a  new  message 
with  regard  to  asylum  claims.  This  must  be 
done  uniformly,  consistently,  and  it  should 
be  carefuly  monitored.  We  must  know  what 
is  happening  in  the  field  and  accurately 
report  and  act  on  that  information. 

We  must  also  acluiowledge  that  the  prime 
responsibility  for  asylum  adjudications  rests 
with  the  Immigration  Service,  not  the  De- 
partment of  State,  for  it  is  only  the  immi- 
gration officer  who  can  make  the  required 
independent  Judgment.  With  this  commit- 
ment, plus  officer  training,  asylum  adjudica- 
tions are  do-able  and  the  Service  can  move 
ahead  to  play  its  rightful  leadership  role  in 
this  important  area. 
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■The  exception,  of  coune,  is  clan  action  suits 
broucht  in  behalf  of  some  detained,  excludable 
•liens. 

■The  Simpaon-Mazsoll  proposals  would  leave 
with  INS  all  ssylum  applications  made  prior  to  a 
transition  date  which  In  all  likelihood  would  be  at 
least  six  months  after  enactment.  Therefore,  INS 
would  still  have  50.000  plus  cases  (the  exact 
number  would  depend  upon  the  elixtblUty  criteria 
set  for  the  legalization  procram)  to  handle  even  if 
future  cases  were  directed  toward  a  newly  formed 
Immigration  Judiciary. 
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DEERINO  ICE  CREAM  CO. 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
family  owned  Maine  firm  of  Deering 
Ice  Cream  Co.  will  be  celebrating  its 
97th  anniversary  this  year.  It  is  run  by 
Charlie  and  Anita  Stickney  of  Yar- 
mouth, who  I  am  proud  to  have  as 
close  friends  and  supporters. 

A  recent  tuticle  in  the  Portland 
Press  Herald  detailed  the  interesting 
history  of  this  Maine  firm,  and  I 
submit  for  the  Record  the  article  for 
the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 


(From  the  Portland  (Maine)  Press  Herald. 
Apr.  29, 19831 

Ice  Ckkam  BCaKsa  a  Sweet  Suocsbs 

It's  been  nearly  10  years,  but  Charles  E. 
Stickney  Jr.  has  never  forgotten  the  furor 
he  caused  among  ice  cream  lovers  when  he 
yanked  Swiss  chocolate  almond  from  his 
company's  flavor  roster. 

It  was  during  the  great  chocolate  short- 
age, and  the  price  Deering  Ice  Cream  Corp. 
paid  for  cocoa  had  soared  from  76  cents  a 
pound  to  $3.26.  But  at  an  ice  cream  shop  in 
Portland's  trendy  Old  Port  neighborhood, 
customers  weren't  accepting  economic  ra- 
tionales. They  signed  petitions  demanding 
that  their  favorite  flavor  be  returned. 

Stickney  caved  in,  agreeing  to  bring  back 
Swiss  chocolate  almond,  but  at  a  higher 
price  to  compensate  for  his  increased  costs. 
The  flavor  went  l>ack  on  the  market  at  a 
premium  of  a  few  cents  a  cone. 

If  premium  prices  were  no  barrier  then, 
they  are  even  less  of  a  factor  now.  Deering, 
a  family-owned  corporation  three  years 
short  of  its  100th  birthday,  is  riding  the  big- 
gest sales  boom  in  its  history,  thanlu  to  an 
expanded  supermarket  sales  effort  that 
seems  to  be  winning  consumer  acceptance. 

"We're  the  highest-priced  ice  cream  in  the 
supermarket, "  says  Stickney,  speaking  with 
pride,  not  remorse.  He  doesn't  Include 
pricey  Haagen  Dasz,  which  is  available  only 
in  pints  and  doesn't  compete  with  Deering'a 
"family  sizes"— quarts  and  half -gallons. 

In  fact,  says  Stickney,  Deerlng's  product— 
at  $3.79  per  half  gallon— is  three  times  as 
expensive  as  the  cheapest  brands,  a  price 
spread  that  hasn't  hindered  sales  growth. 

Nationally,  ice  cream  sales  peaked  in  the 
mid- 19708  and  declined  slightly  after  that. 
But  sales  of  the  most  expensive  brands— 
those  with  the  richest  cream  and  costliest 
fruit  and  nuts— are  up. 

The  supermarket  sales  expansion,  an  out- 
growth of  Deerlng's  move  to  a  larger  plant, 
began  last  summer  when  the  company  re- 
formulated its  ice  cream  to  up-grade  butter- 
fat  content  and  switched  from  a  rectangular 
container  to  a  round  one.  The  change  was 
accompanied  by  an  advertising  campaign  in 
which  the  60-year-old  Stickney  appeared  on 
television  to  tout  his  product's  quality. 

The  company's  sales  last  year,  through 
both  its  plant  and  its  chain  of  22  restau- 
rants and  ice  cream  shops,  totaled  $9  mil- 
lion, said  Sticluiey,  whose  projection  of  an 
80  percent  Increase  this  year  may  be  con- 
servative. 

'Sales  for  January  of  this  year  were  up 
252  percent  over  January  of  '82,"  he  said. 
"In  January,  we  did  as  much  business  as  we 
did  in  May." 

The  sales  boom  is  also  being  accompanied 
by  geographic  expansion.  Deering  now  oper- 
ates between  Bangor  and  Haverhill,  Mass- 
but  will  be  fanning  out  this  year  to  Maine's 
Aroostook  County  and  the  area  between  La- 
conia  and  Nashua,  N.H. 

From  there,  Deering  is  eyeing  the  north- 
em  tier  of  Massachusetts  and  the  lucrative 
big  city  markets  in  southern  New  England. 

"We  hope  to  become  New  England-wide 
within  five  years,"  says  Hadley  Atlass.  a 
former  Madison  Avenue  adman  and  Maine 
development  director  who  is  working  part 
time  for  Deering  as  a  marketing  consultant. 

Deerlng's  success  reflects  a  trend  among 
ice  cream  eaters  to  "trade  up"  to  higher 
quality.  Within  the  past  decade,  the  Port- 
land area— Deerlng's  largest  market— has 
been  peppered  with  new  ice  cream  shops 
selling  cones  for  up  to  $1  apiece. 
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The  Imtest  arrival  in  the  Old  Port  neigh- 
borhood la  an  outlet  of  Ben  and  Jerry's  of 
Burlington.  Vt.  one  of  the  most  successful 
Ice  cream  manufacturers  of  recent  vintage. 

SUckney  welcomes  newcomers  on  the 
theory  that  Innovation  benefits  the  entire 
ice  cream  industry.  He  credite  Callfomla- 
baaed  BasUn-Robbins  and  Its  31  flavors 
with  lending  flair  and  excitement  to  ice 

crcftOA* 

Besides,  Stickney  views  his  competition  as 
going  beyond  ice  cream  alone.  "It's  Coca- 
Cola.  Pepperidge  Farm,  Sara  Lee,"  he  says. 
"What  do  people  crave?  They  crave  some- 
thing sweet."  ^  _^ 

As  Stickney  sees  It,  the  chocolate  shortage 
worked  to  the  advantage  of  his  Industry. 
"When  you  saw  a  lO-cent  Hershey  bar  zip 
up  to  30  or  35  cents.  It  suddenly  became 
better  value  for  the  consumer  to  buy  Ice 
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Yarmouth  keep  his  daily  Indulgence  from 
altering  his  trim  physique.* 


Despite  Its  cold  winters.  New  England  has 
always  been  one  of  the  nation's  biggest  Ice 
cream  markets  and  is  known  for  Its  many 
Ice  cream  shops.  Howard  Johnson's  got  its 
start  in  the  region,  Brigliam's  dominates 
Boston  and  Priendly's  traces  its  roots  to 
Springield,  Mass. 

Deerlng.  New  England's  second-oldest  ice 
cream  company,  was  founded  In  1886  by  a 
Jeweler  who  began  making  ice  cream  In  the 
bade  room  of  his  store  on  what  is  now  Deer- 
lng Avenue.  The  business  changed  hands 
several  times  before  being  acquired  by  Stick- 
ney's  father  In  1923.  He  sold  it  in  1953.  but 
his  son  bought  it  back  three  years  later  and 
by  the  early  'SOs  set  off  In  a  new  direction, 
opening  a  regional  chain  of  ice  cream  shops. 
"That's  been  our  survival.  We  would  have 
gone  out  of  business  by  1968  If  we  hadn't 
started  the  stores,"  Stickney  said. 

In  1981,  the  shops  accounted  for  70  per- 
cent of  Deering's  total  sales.  That  dropped 
to  65  percent  last  year,  and  Stickney  pro- 
JecU  that  with  the  big  growth  in  supermar- 
ket sales,  the  stores  will  account  for  less 
than  half  of  this  year's  volume. 

While  the  company  produces  22  flavors- 
plus  a  "limited  edition"  special  that  remains 
on  the  market  for  about  two  months— the 
biggest  seUer  remains  its  French  vanUla,  ac- 
counting for  nearly  25  percent  of  sales.  "It's 
a  richer  vanilla  because  you  add  an  egg  cus- 
tard to  it,"  says  Stickney. 

Deering's  1979  move  to  a  larger  plant  pur- 
chased from  H.P.  Hood  has  boosted  its 
annual  capacity  from  500,000  gaUons  to  six 
million.  Because  Deering  also  makes  Ice 
cream  under  contact  for  Hood  and  other 
companies,  not  all  production  carries  the 
Deering  label. 

Stickney  said  Deering  is  now  conducting 
tests  for  unidentified  national  and  regional 
firms  which  are  thinking  about  marketing  a 
"super-rich"  Ice  cream. 

"This  Is  so  super-rich  that  you  won't  eat  it 
by  the  dessert  plate,  you'll  eat  it  by  the 
spoonful."  he  says. 

Stickney's  career  with  Deering  had  an  in- 
auspicious beginning  when,  at  age  8.  he  was 
hired  to  pick  up  strawberries  delivered  by 
local  growers.  At  two  cents  a  box,  he  would 
carry  the  berries  into  the  plant  to  be 
washed. 

"I  was  on  the  payroll  for  two  days.  After 
the  second  day  my  father  had  to  let  me  go. 
The  women  Uttled  on  me.  I  had  eaten  so 
many  strawberries  that  they  couldn't  afford 
to  keep  me  on." 

M<H«  than  half  a  century  later,  Stickney 
stUl  retains  his  sweet  tooth,  and  he  makes  a 
point  of  enjoying  some  of  his  own  brand  of 
Ice  cream  every  day.  Calisthenics  and  work 
around  his  18-century  home  and  grounds  in 


STRATEGIC  DEFENSE 
•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
in  his  historic  address  of  March  23  of 
this  year,  President  Reagan  proposed 
nothing  less  than  a  180  degree  shift  in 
U.S.  strategic  policy,  from  the  doctrine 
of  mutual  assured  destruction  which 
bases  United  States  security  on  our 
ability  to  murder  Russian  women  and 
children,  to  a  doctrine  of  strategic  de- 
fense, which  would  base  United  States 
security  on  our  ability  to  protect  the 
lives  of  our  own  people  without  threat- 
ening a  hair  on  a  single  Russian  head. 
The  President's  emphasis  on  strate- 
gic defense  can  only  be  described  as 
bold,  Irmovative,  and  courageous,  and 
if    it    succeeds.    I    believe    President 
Reagan  will  go  down  in  history  as  one 
of  the  greatest  peacemakers  of  the 
20th  century.  But  bold  as  the  Presi- 
dent was,  he  was  only  following  a  trail 
blazed    by    our    colleague.    Malcolm 
Wallop,  who,  year  after  year  has  pa- 
tiently,  persistently,   intelligently  at- 
tempted to  educate  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation  about  the  necessity,  morality, 
and  practicality  of  strategic  defense. 
Almost       singlehandedly.       Senator 
Wallop  has  kept  alive  the  vital  pro- 
grams that  will  form  the  basis  for  the 
strategic     defense     plan     President 
Reagan  hopes  to  develop.  If  we  can 
succeed  in  removing  the  threat  of  a 
nuclear        Armageddon.        Malcolm 
Wallop  will  deserve  more  credit  for 
bringing  about  that  happy  day  than 
any  other  Senator. 

An  example  of  the  hard  work,  con- 
scientious study,  and  commonsense 
reasoning  that  Senator  Wallop  has 
brought  to  the  problem  of  strategic 
defense  Is  the  testimony  he  gave  to 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Subcom- 
mittee on  Strategic  Warfare  on 
Monday.  May  2.  I  believe  all  Senators 
will  benefit  from  studying  Senator 
Wallop's  words  carefully.  I  ask  that 
Senator  Wallop's  statement  to  the 
subcommittee  be  printed. 

I  also  ask  that  an  excellent  article  by 
Prof.  Walter  McDougall  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley,  entitled: 
"How  Not  to  Think  About  Space 
Lasers,"  which  appeared  in  the  May  13 
Issue  of  National  Review,  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord  after  Senator  Wallop's 
statement. 
The  material  follows 


TKSTmomr    Bktorx    the    ComirrnEE    ow 
Amckd  Services  on  Senate  Resolution 
100  BY  Senator  Malcolm  Wallop 
Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  asking  me  to 
speak  on  S.  Res.  100,  the  resolution  that  I've 
Introduced  along  with  Senator  Laxalt,  Sena- 
tor Armstrong  and  five  other  co-sponsors. 
The  resolution  agrees  with  the  President's 
suggestion  that  henceforth  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment will  seek  to  protect  the  American 
people  against  Soviet  ballistic  missiles,  and 
asks  the  President  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress the  budgetary  proposals  necessary  to 


turn  that  suggestion  into  a  poUcy  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

I  will  briefly  say  why  the  country  would 
benefit  from  bringing  this  resolution  to  a 
vote  right  away.  Then  I  will  speak  at  some- 
what greater  length  about  what  we  In  the 
Senate  should  do  to  provide  our  country 
with  protection  against  Soviet  ballistic  mis- 
siles. 

Since  the  days  of  Robert  MacNamara,  the 
Pentagon  has  led  the  UJS.  Government  in 
the  strategic  policy  of  Mutual  Assured  De- 
struction. This  policy  has  proved  to  be  po- 
litically disastrous.  The  American  people 
have  been  told  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
we  must  forever  remain  without  any  protec- 
tion whatever  against  Soviet  ballistic  mis- 
siles and  that,  if  for  whatever  reason,  a 
major  war  is  ever  imposed  upon  us,  all  of  us 
are  sure  to  die.  Reasonable  people  have 
asked  the  consequent  question:  Why  do  we 
have  to  pay  billions  for  our  own  armed 
forces  if  these  forces  will  not  be  able  to  pro- 
tect our  lives?  The  answer:  The  function  of 
our  strategic  forces  is  to  Inflict  terrible  casu- 
alties on  Russian  society. 

As  anyone  but  Mr.  MacNamara's  humani- 
tarians could  have  predicted,  the  American 
people,  who  greatly  respected  their  men  in 
uniform  when  these  were  protectors, 
became  less  and  less  enthusiastic  about 
them  In  their  brave  new  roles  of  "avengers." 
Look  at  contemporary  antl-mllltary  move- 
ments. At  their  core  you  will  find  this  asser- 
tion: Our  own  military  forces  will  not  con- 
tribute to  our  safety.  Any  buildup  on  our 
part  can  only  raise  the  already  superabun- 
dant likelihood  of  death  and  destruction  for 
all.  Behind  today's  anti-military  movements 
lies  the  kernel  of  truth  that  contemporary 
strategic  policy  Is  both  militarily  senseless 
and  Immoral.  Until  the  President's  speech 
of  March  23  the  whole  Executive  branch 
and  most  of  Its  supporters  on  Capitol  Hill 
have  responded  to  the  growth  of  the  Soviet 
military  machine  with  something  of  a  Son 
sequitur  We  Americans  cannot  afford  to 
become  too  Inferior  in  the  awful  capacity  to 
devastate  civilization. 

Not  surprisingly,  that  plea  has  not  been 
well  accepted,  support  for  own  military  ac- 
tivities has  continued  to  decline,  and  the 
modernization  of  our  strategic  forces  has 
lagged  shamefully. 

The  military  consequences  of  our  adher- 
ence to  MAD  have  been  even  worse  than  po- 
litical ones.  As  everyone  should  know,  the 
Soviets  never  accepted  MAD.  Their  strate- 
gic forces  have  been  built  from  the  ground 
up,  to  attack  our  strategic  forces  -  not  to  de- 
stroy us  but  to  disarm  us.  They  have  provid- 
ed for  themselves  an  excellent  air  defense,  a 
nationwide  battle-management  system  for 
ABM  work,  a  complex  of  ABM  launchers  at 
Moscow  which  covers  most  of  European 
Russia,  a  rapidly  deployable  ABMX-3,  and, 
according  to  the  press,  the  dual-purpose  SA- 
12  system  lor  lightly  attacked  targets.  Thus 
in  October  1982,  General  Altunin  could 
speak  confidently  about  Soviet  Civil  De- 
fense system's  means  for  "liquidating  the 
consequences  of  an  enemy  attack."  I  know 
the  CIA  teUs  the  press  the  Soviets  could  not 
have  confidence  in  their  ability  to  limit 
damage  to  themselves.  But  whereas  no 
American  could  speak  as  General  Altunin 
does,  many  Soviets  do.  Of  course,  the  Soviet 
defensive  effort  does  not  rest  on  its  laurels. 
The  Soviets  are  spending  anywhere  from 
three  to  five  times  as  much  as  we  to  develop 
directed  energy  weapons.  As  a  member  of 
the  Intelligence  Committee,  I  invite  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  come  look  at  the  clas- 
sified evidence  on  the  Soviet  laser  program. 
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We  are  not  sure  about  what's  out  there,  but 
we  can  say  openly  that  the  effort  gohig  into 
that  field  Is  huge,  and  oriented  toward  early 
success. 

All  of  this  Is  to  say  that,  as  time  passes, 
the  cost  of  a  possible  military  conf  rontotion 
continues  to  rise  for  the  United  States  and 
continues  to  fall  for  the  U.S.S.R.  Moreover, 
it  is  clear  that,  given  the  military  programs 
of  both  nations,  this  trend  will  continue. 
This  has  become  clearer  as  time  has  passed. 
For  some  time,  therefore,  I  have  wondered 
at  the  lack  of  response  from  this  country's 
military  leadership.  I've  asked  such  high- 
ranking  officers  as  I've  met  what  they 
planned  to  do  about  the  Soviet  Union's 
growing  ability  largely  to  disarm  us  by  an 
offensive  strike  while  reserving  the  majority 
of  their  forces  to  deter  our  use  of  what  little 
we  had  left,  and  minimizing  the  conse- 
quences of  anything  we  could  do.  I've  been 
appalled  to  hear  that  the  plans  they  are  of- 
fering to  Congress  really  do  not  affect  this 
condition.  These  planners  seem  quite  con- 
tent to  do  things  which,  though  expensive, 
cannot  make  a  decisive  difference  in  our 
military  predicament. 

Well,  how  could  this  cotmtry  undo  the  ef- 
fects of  the  past  fifteen  years'  unanswered 
Soviet  buildup?  Unless  we  try  to  outbuild 
the  Soviets  in  counterforce  warheads— 
which  no  one  proposes  and  I  doubt  we  could 
do— we  are  left  with  but  one  possibility:  to 
degrade  the  usefulness  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
superior  missiles  by  ballistic  missile  defense. 
Any  serious  plan  for  ballistic  missile  defense 
would  involve  several  layers.  But  the  first 
layer  must  be  based  in  space,  so  that  it  can 
Intercept  attacking  missiles  where  they  are 
most  vulnerable.  The  most  efficient  way  to 
do  this  is  by  means  of  laser  weapons.  That  is 
why,  three  years  ago  I  came  to  this  commit- 
tee to  ask  for  a  commitment  to  integrate 
three  ongoing  technology  programs.  Alpha, 
Talon  Gold  and  Lode.  Into  a  single  effort  to 
build  a  space-based  laser  weapon. 

Over  the  past  three  years,  knowledge  of 
the  Issue  I've  just  described  has  spread.  No 
well-informed  person  any  longer  denies  that 
the  three  technology  programs  I  mentioned 
can  be  Integrated  Into  a  laser  weapon.  How- 
ever, the  technical  merits  of  this  or  that  de- 
fense scheme  are  logically  subordinate  to 
the  question,  should  we  have  a  space-based 
defense  at  all? 

This  question  was  posed  directly  when 
Senators  Hart  and  Kennedy  proposed  a  res- 
olution identical  to  the  one  proposed  by 
Congressman  Moakley  in  the  House,  saying 
that  we  should  not  build  such  weapons. 
Even  before  the  President  spoke.  I  thought 
that  these  colleagues  had  raised  a  fair  ques- 
tion, on  which  the  Senate  should  vote.  So  I 
had  planned  to  Introduce  a  resolution 
saying  that  we  should  build  such  defensive 
weapons.  The  I»resident's  speech  of  March 
23  focused  the  question. 

The  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
decide  this  basic  question:  Should  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  the  best  protection  against 
the  Soviet  ballistic  missiles  which  our  inge- 
nuity can  devise,  or  shall  we  instead,  again 
commit  ourselves  to  remain  undefended  and 
rely  for  our  safety  on  threats  of  vengeance? 
In  the  past  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
branch,  by  taking  any  number  of  decisions, 
have  effectively  chosen  not  to  protect  the 
American  people.  But  the  Congress  has 
never  faced  the  Issue  squarely:  Should  we 
try  to  protect  ourselves  or  not?  The  Presi- 
dent, my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
issue,  and  the  sponsors  of  S.  Res.  100  are  of 
one  mind  on  this:  The  Congress  should 
make  its  decision  in  an  open,  responsible 
way. 


The  means  for  our  protection  are  impor- 
tant. But  they  are  not  the  primary  Issue. 
Senators  Hart  and  Kennedy  agree  that 
space-based  anti-missile  weapons  are  not  sci- 
ence fiction,  that  they  are  now  being  built. 
Some  have  tried  to  sidetrack  the  Issue  by 
turning  it  into  a  pseudotechnical  debate. 
Some  claim  that  today's  technology  should 
not  be  integrated  into  space-based  protec- 
tion until  we  have  developed  a  'foolproof 
system."  They  then  try  to  make  sure  that 
development  will  be  slow,  and  that  every 
proposed  system  must  meet  impossible  re- 
quirements. This  is  not  honest.  Moreover, 
it's  beside  the  point:  If  we  decide  it  is  good 
to  protect  ourselves,  then  it  makes  sense  to 
build  a  variety  of  protective  weapons  as 
quickly  as  possible.  If  the  first  editions  are 
not  very  good,  surely  the  subsequent  ones 
will  be  better.  If  on  the  other  hand  we 
decide  it  is  not  good  to  protect  ourselves, 
then  even  near-perfect  protective  weapons 
would  be  a  total  waste  of  effort.  The  politi- 
cal question  Is  logically  prior  to  the  techni- 
cal ones.  Our  i4>proach  to  technical  matters 
depends  on  how  the  political  question  Is  de- 
cided. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  that  enough 
technology  Is  in  hand  for  us  to  build  space- 
based  chemical  lasers.  I  said  this  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  three  years  ago. 
At  that  time  Mr.  Robert  Fossum,  President 
Carter's  director  of  the  Defense  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency,  wrote  to  Senator 
Culver,  who  then  headed  the  R&D  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Armed  Services,  that  an  accel- 
erated Integrated  program  would  result  In  a 
laser  weapon  In  orbit  by  late  1987.  with  a 
five-megawatt  hydrogen  fluoride  laser,  and 
a  four-meter  main  mirror.  Within  a  year  the 
design  which  was  supposed  to  yield  five 
megawatts  was  changed  a  bit  to  accommo- 
date new  nozzles.  With  those  nozzles  that 
same  device  will  yield  ten  megawatts  if  built 
to  Its  originally  Intended  size.  As  for  mir- 
rors, today  Eastman  Kodak,  Perkin  Elmer, 
and  United  Technologies  feel  very  confident 
of  their  ability  to  deliver  ten-meter  mirrors. 
The  pointing  and  tracking  system,  the  most 
technically  ambitious  part  of  the  weapon, 
has  exceeded  all  performance  requirements. 
Accuracies  of  0.2  of  a  microradian  have 
become  routine  in  a  variety  of  space  pro- 
grams. In  short,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  we  could  put  a  ten-megawatt,  ten- 
meter  chemical  laser  In  orbit  well  before  the 
end  of  this  decade.  There  is  no  technical 
reason  for  us  not  to  try  to  do  it  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Let  me  also  note  that  there  are  no  honest 
managerial  reasons  either.  Last  year,  as  offi- 
cials of  the  Executive  branch  were  telling 
the  Congress  that  the  space  laser  program 
could  not  possibly  use  more  money,  they 
were  telling  the  aerospace  companies  that 
lack  of  funds  was  forcing  them  to  de-scope 
the  program.  Some  have  suggested  that  the 
ABM  treaty  of  1982  prohibits  us  from  put- 
ting laser  weapons  into  space.  I  have  read 
that  treaty,  and  defy  anyone  to  show  me 
where  It  says  any  such  thing.  In  fact,  the 
treaty  never  mentions  directed  energy  weap- 
ons at  all,  much  less  does  the  treaty  define 
them  In  such  a  way  as  to  make  possible 
their  limitations.  The  first  rule  of  interna- 
tional law  is  that  whatever  Is  not  covered 
explicitly  in  a  treaty  is  not  covered  at  all. 
Some  argue  that  because  Article  I  bans  anti- 
ballistic  missile  weapons,  currently  consist- 
ing of  launchers,  missiles  and  radars,  and 
that  because  there  is  a  comma  before  the 
word  "currently,"  everything  which  could 
possibly  serve  to  shoot  down  a  missile  or  a 
warhead  is  banned  forever.  That  cannot  be 


so.  If  it  were  so,  the  rest  of  the  treaty  would 
be  superfluous. 

The  absolutist  interpretation  of  the  treaty 
is  also  undercut  by  the  Soviet  Union's  own 
proposal  to  the  U.N.  in  August  1981  for  a 
treaty  to  ban  from  space  weapons  not  of 
mass  destruction.  Both  Leonid  Brezhnev 
and  Tass  said  that  such  a  treaty  is  necessary 
because  no  treaty  "currently  In  force"  bans 
such  weapons. 

The  history  of  our  arms  control  law  also 
argues  strongly  against  any  but  the  most  lit- 
eral non-absolutist  Interpretation  of  trea- 
ties. On  any  number  of  occasions  the  United 
States  has  detected  the  Soviet  Union  doing 
things  which  appeared  to  be  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  arms  control  treaties.  On  every  occa- 
sion, without  exception,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  argued  that,  though  the  activities  might 
be  violations  of  the  United  States'  under- 
standing of  the  treaty,  they  should  not  be 
considered  violations  because  the  treaty  did 
not  specifically  ban  the  specific  activity  in 
question.  A  good  example  is  the  question  re- 
garding their  air  defense  systems  tliat  can 
also  shoot  down  ballistic  re-entry  vehicles. 
Are  they  a  violation  of  the  treaty?  We  have 
not  said  they  are  because  the  treaty  does 
not  speciflcaUy  say  they  are.  The  United 
States  has  accepted  the  Soviet  position  in 
every  case. 

Suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  Soviet 
Union  put  a  laser  weapon  In  orbit.  Would 
that  be  a  violation  of  the  ABM  treaty?  Im- 
mediately our  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  would  ask  the  Soviets  whether 
the  weapon  were  an  ABM  weapon.  The  So- 
viets would  say  not,  It's  an  ASAT.  Then  we'd 
see  the  weapon  tested  against  a  missile.  But 
the  Soviets  could  continue  to  say  it's  pri- 
marily an  ASAT.  In  this  Instance,  there 
would  be  no  more  proof  that  a  violation  of 
the  treaty  had  occurred  than  there  has  been 
in  iimumerable  other  cases  Involving  both 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II.  Are  dual  purpose  air- 
defense  systems  violations  of  SALT  I?  How 
can  one  prove  that  these  systems  are  not  In- 
tended primarily  for  air  defense?  One  can't. 
Does  encryption  of  missile  telemetry  violate 
SALT  II?  How  can  one  prove  within  the 
words  of  the  treaty  Itself  that  the  encryp- 
tion Impeded  verification?  I  merely  note 
that  even  these  simple  cases  have  proved 
too  complex  for  us  so  far.  In  sum,  these 
treaties  say  what  they  say.  They  mean  no 
more  than  they  say. 

An  American  laser  weapon  In  orbit  would 
certainly  violate  one  view  of  the  ABM 
treaty,  the  view  held  by  those  Americans 
who  want  this  country  to  accept  Mutual  As- 
sured Destruction.  But  an  American  laser, 
weapon  would  not  be  prohibited  by  the 
words  of  the  treaty,  by  the  Soviets'  under- 
standing of  the  treaty,  or  by  the  standards 
of  compliance  with  arms  control  agreements 
which  have  evolved  over  the  years. 

How  much  protection  can  we  buUd  for 
ourselves  and  how  soon?  I  have  addressed 
that  topic  In  previous  letters  to  this  Com- 
mittee and  to  individual  members.  I  will 
only  mention  here  the  figures  I  have  cited: 
that  a  chemical  laser  weapon  could  be  built 
in  five  years  or  so,  and  that  a  constellation  • 
of  them  could  be  in  orbit  in  about  ten  years, 
at  the  cost  of  $5  billion  for  the  first  copy 
and  a  billion  for  each  additional  copy,  that  a 
system  of  24  ten-megawatt/ten-meter  sta- 
tions could  destroy  a  thousand  Soviet 
ICBMs  in  500  seconds,  while  at  the  same 
time  protecting  us  from  SLBMs  and  long- 
range  bombers.  These  figures  came  not 
from  me  but  from  the  aerospace  industry.  If 
this  Committee  wants  to  find  out  how 
quickly  the  aerospace  industry  could  build  a 
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neet  of  8|Mce-bued  chemical  luer  staUons. 
using  the  rules  under  which  It  operated  at 
the  time  of  the  ballisUc  mlasUe  program 
twenty-five  years  ago.  this  Committee  has 
only  to  ask  the  right  people  to  come,  and  to 
ask  the  right  questions. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  protection 
against  Soviet  balUstic  mlssUes  begins  or 
ends  with  space-based  chemical  lasers.  You 
will  recall  that  each  of  the  amendments  I 
have  presented  since  1980  sought  not  orUy 
to  provide  money  for  the  chemical  laser 
triad,  and  for  systems  integrated  of  that 
triad.  They  also  sought  radically  to  increase 
funding  for  the  shorter  wavelength  lasers 
which  may— or  may  not— give  us  superior 
laser  weapons  In  the  future,  but  which  are 
not  ready  for  systems  integration  today.  In 
addition.  I  have  co-sponsored  Senator  Do- 
menici's  initiative  to  add  funds  for  conven- 
tional ballistic  missUe  defense.  Indeed  I  be- 
lieve  that  Iwth  technology   and  common 
sense  are  driving  us  toward  dual-purpose 
radars  and  missiles,  able  to  intercept  both 
airplanes  and  a  reasonable  number  of  In- 
coming re-entry  vehicles.  The  ground-based 
defense  of  lightly  attacked  targets  is  teclmi- 
cally  easy.  There  Is  no  excuse  for  not  under- 
taking it.  No  serious  person  could  suggest 
that   any   defensive  scheme  should  stand 
alone.  Anyone  who  is  serious  about  protect- 
ing the  American  people  will  support  a  vari- 
ety of  overlapping  systems.  By  the  same 
token.  I  believe  history  shows  unequivocally 
that  when  a  nation  Is  moving  into  a  new 
technical  field.  It  is  best  served  by  funding  a 
variety  of  competitive  approaches.  When  we 
did  this  In  the  late  1950s  and  early  19«0s.  we 
overcame  a  late  start  in  the  field  of  baUistic 
missUes.  Despite  technical  uncertainty  far 
greater  than  we  face  today  in  the  chemical 
laser  field,  we  quickly  produced  Thors,  Jupl- 
ters.  Atlases.  Titans  and  Polaris.  These  sys- 
tems were  Imperfect,  but  quite  good  enough 
to  keep  the  peace.  Then,  in  the  late  19«0s, 
we   turned   the   development   of   strategic 
technology  over  to  MacNamara's  process 
and  MacNamara's  people.  The  result,  the 
MX.  will  be  at  least  ten  years  behind  its 
Soviet  competition.  The  MX  Is  a  superb  ar- 
gument for  the  proposition  that  the  present 
process  for  bringing  along  strategic  technol- 
ogy should  be  reformed.  We  should  look 
back  to  a  time  when  we  overcame  greater 
technological  challenges  more  quickly  and 
more  cheaply. 

Let  me  add  that  peace  itself  Is  at  stake. 
For  most  of  our  history,  our  safety  was  as- 
sured by  two  oceans  controlled  by  the  navies 
of  Britain  and  the  United  SUtes.  Today,  pri- 
macy in  space  is  contested.  Who  In  this 
cbhntry  would  feel  safe  were  Soviet  laser 
weapons  to  dominate  the  oceans  of  space? 
To  sum  up,  I  want  to  urge  this  Committee 
to  send  S.  Res.  100  to  the  floor,  and  to  get 
both  it,  and  the  resolution  which  opposes  it, 
to  a  vote.  I  think  the  debate  and  the  vote 
would  be  good  for  the  country.  Second,  I 
urge  this  Committee  to  break  its  recent 
precedent  of  excluding  witnesses  from  in- 
dustry. I  suggest  that  you  call  the  people 
who  are  working  in  the  laser  field,  that  you 
ask  them  specifically  neither  to  support  nor 
oppose  any  program,  but  merely  to  lay 
before  you  what  they  could  do  if  they  were 
asked  to  develop  directed  energy  weapons 
capable  of  shooting  down  Soviet  missiles  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

We  are  all  rightly  concerned  with  public 
opinion  with  regard  to  our  own  military 
forces.  We  should  all  have  learned  by  now 
that  any  attempt  to  cast  or  to  explain  our 
strategic  forces  in  terms  of  mutual  destruc- 
tfam  is  sure  to  fail  for  both  moral  and  mill- 
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tary  reasons.  But  why  should  anyone  try  to 
cast  or  explain  our  forces  in  these  terms 
when  we  can  provide  real  protection.  I  sug- 
gest that  public  opinion  could  receive  no 
better  tonic  than  a  clear  commitment  from 
both  the  President  and  Congress  that 
henceforth  this  government's  first  priority 
will  be  to  protect  American  lives.  MAD 
won't  survive  because  it  Is  immoral.  You 
cannot  argue  It  much  longer,  and  why 
should  you  when  you  can  provide  real  pro- 
tection? 


[Prom  National  Review.  May  13, 1983) 
How  Not  To  Thiwk  About  Space  Lasers 

(By  Walter  A.  McDougall) 
"Tonight  we  are  launching  an  effort 
which  holds  the  promise  of  changing  the 
course  of  human  history."  So  President 
Reagan  announced  March  23  in  his  national 
address  on  defense.  He  offered  "new  hope 
for  our  chUdren"  that  by  the  twenty-first 
century  a  defense  may  be  found  to  make  nu- 
clear missiles  obsolete.  Remaining  prudent- 
ly cautious  about  the  cost,  timetable,  and  ef- 
fectiveness of  specific  technologies,  the 
President  pledged  the  U.S.  to  a  vigorous 
search  for  a  technological  escape  from  the 
balance  of  terror  that  has  chiUed  the  last 
generation  of  humanity. 

The  speech  crowned  a  decade-long  effort 
by  maverick  defense  analysts,  frustrated 
generals,  and  visionary  scientists  to  re-open 
the  debate  on  the  wisdom  of  a  defensive  nu- 
clear strategy  that  seemed  to  have  been 
closed  by  the  SALT  I  treaty  of  1972  that 
banned  effective  deployment  of  antiballlstic 
mlssUes  (ABM).  But  R&D  on  aU  defensive 
missile  systems  has  now  reached  $1  billion 
per  year,  while  the  Air  Force  expects  Invest- 
ment In  space  laser  systems  to  increase  by 
fiscal  year  1988  to  $500  million  per  year.  As- 
suming that  one  or  more  defensive  technol- 
ogies emerge  as  best  bets  in  the  near  future, 
the  most  Important  decision  of  Regan's 
second  term  will  be  whether  to  approve  a 
proto  type  "battle  station"  for  earth  orbit. 

By  "most  important"  one  can  only  mean  a 
decision  that  potentially  alters  the  probabil- 
ity of  nuclear  war.  Someday  an  array  of  or- 
biting directed-energy  weapons  may  defend 
the  U.S.  against  strategic  attack  by  destroy- 
ing hostile  missiles  in  their  ascent  stage 
with  hyper-intense  beams  traveling  at  the 
speed  of  light.  Combined  with  a  Low  Alti- 
tude Defense  System  (LOADS)  and  an  anti- 
aircraft defense  to  ward  off  bombers,  a 
space-based  ABM  system  promises  to  fulfill 
the  dream  Americans  first  entertained  the 
night  after  Sputnik,  of  a  defense  against 
Khrushchev's  giant,  rattling  rockets  no 
matter  how  reckless  the  Kremlin  Ideologues 
might  become. 

Yet  this  sublime  dream  has  been  de- 
nounced as  a  nightmare  in  predictable  quar- 
ters. Yuri  Andropov  questioned  Reagan's 
sanity  and  attributed  his  speech  to  Penta- 
gon warmongering.  Senator  Kennedy  sug- 
gested that  Reagan  be  given  an  Academy 
Award  for  his  performance  In  "Star  Wars." 
More  to  the  point,  august  members  of  the 
strategic  community  echoed  Bernard  Brodle 
and  twenty  years  of  experts,  declaring  that 
attempts  to  defend  ourselves  against  nucle- 
ar attack  were  folly:  that  stalemate  was  the 
best  we  could  expect  In  the  age  of  nuclear 
weapons:  that  defense  was  offense;  that 
ABMs  would  only  Increase  the  likelihood  of 
war.  Either  the  'have"  side  would  be  tempt- 
ed to  launch  a  first  strike  without  fear  of  re- 
taliation, or  the  "have-nots"  would  laimch 
first  to  pre-empt  ABM  deployment.  This  ar- 
gument Is  sufficiently  Intimidating  to  have 
kept  discussion  of  potential  new  ABM  tech- 


nologies sotto  voce.  But  the  goad  for  large- 
scale  research  on  space-based  directed- 
energy  weapons  was  not  the  just  for  a  war- 
fighting  edge,  nor  even  the  longing  for  a 
shield  against  Damocles'  sword:  rather  it 
was  the  tiresome  fact  that  the  SovleU  were 
doing  it  first. 

Throughout  the  mld-Seventie«  rumors 
spread  about  alleged  Soviet  research  into 
the  military  appllcatloiu  of  two  new  tech- 
nologies, lasers  and  particle  beams,  both  of 
which  fall  under  the  rubrics  of  "enhanced- 
radlatlon,"  "dlrected-energy."  or  "beam" 
weapons,  and  Involve  the  propagation  of 
very  thin,  energetic  beams  of  light  of  matter 
capable  of  effecting  the  instantaneous  de- 
struction of  satellites  and  other  cosmic  tar- 
gets. These  futuristic  weapons,  still  a  decade 
or  more  and  billions  of  dollars  away  from 
deployment,  are  not  to  be  confused  with  ex- 
isting anti-satellite  (A-SAT)  systems  such  as 
the  Soviet  "killer  satellites"  that  destroy  by 
collision  or  proximate  explosion,  or  the 
American  A-SAT  missile  designed  for 
launch  from  a  high-flying  F-15  Beam  weap- 
ons In  orbit  would  be  to  these  clumsy  sys- 
tems as  the  atomic  bomb  was  to  chemical 
explosives. 

Major  General  George  Keegan.  retired 
chief  of  Air  Force  Intelligence,  sounded 
alarms  about  Soviet  research  in  1976.  warn- 
ing that  a  particle-beam  demonstration  pro- 
gram was  already  under  way  In  Kazakhstan. 
By  1981.  the  Sovlete  had  repeatedly  tested 
their  conventional  A-SAT  system  and 
seemed  to  have  launched  a  prototype  battle 
station  armed  with  clusters  of  Infrared 
homing  rockets  capable  of  knocking  out 
U.S.  mUltary  sateUltes.  The  Salyut  space 
stations  are  certainly  suitable,  and  may  al- 
ready have  been  used,  for  laser  experimen- 
tation in  space.  The  Soviets'  massive  war 
games  of  1982  showed  a  high  degree  of  Inte- 
gration of  space-based  systems,  Including  A- 
SATs.  Into  their  strategic  war  planning.  Evi- 
dence of  American  probes  Into  these  fields 
also  leaked  out  In  the  late  Seventies,  includ- 
ing hydrogenfluoride  laser  research  at 
Martin  Marietta  and  Lockheed,  the  Army's 
Slpapu  (later  White  Horse)  program  in  par- 
ticle beam  technology  at  Los  Alamos,  and 
the  Department  of  Energy's  revolutionary 
Project  Dauphin  on  X-ray  lasers  at  Liver- 
more. 

To  be  sure.  Buck  Rogers  weaponry  offers 
no  quick  exit  from  our  strategic  doldrums, 
but  almost  everyone  agrees  on  the  need  to 
retain  U.S.  technological  leadership  in  orbit- 
al space,  where  so  many  of  our  intelligence, 
command,  control,  and  communication  sys- 
tems are  now  located.  Jimmy  Carter's  shift 
In  Presidential  Directive  59  toward  counter- 
force  targeting  only  Illuminated  our  weak- 
ness by  emphasizing  a  war-winning  capabil- 
ity we  no  longer  had.  Given  the  Soviet 
threat  to  our  land-based  missiles.  Carter's 
America  could  have  carried  off  a  war-fight- 
ing strategy  only  by  means  of  a  first  strike, 
or  by  resorting  to  hair-trigger  modes  of 
launch-on-waming  or  launch-under-attack. 
What  was  more,  the  success  of  any  deter- 
rent relies  in  part  on  early-warning  and 
command  control  satellites  potenitally 
threatened  by  Soviet  A-SATs.  Given  all  this 
bad  news,  it  Is  not  surprising  that  space 
weaponry,  satellite  hardening,  and  research 
in  beam  technology  found  a  place  In  most 
published  inquiries  into  strategy  for  the 
19808 

By  July  1980  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD)  declared  chemical  lasers  capable  of 
destroying  missiles  during  launch,  and  pre- 
dicted proof  of  A-SAT,  satellite-defense, 
and  ABM  feasibUity  by  1987.  A  three-tier 
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system  of  space  lasers,  ground-based  ABMs. 
and  LOADS  could  be  designed  to  handle  at- 
tacks of  1,600  to  3,000  enemy  missiles.  The 
laser  stations  would  be  inherently  self -pro- 
tecting and  armored  in  a  way  the  target 
ICBMs  could  not  be.  During  Carter's  lame- 
duck  p.*riod.  DOD  officials  estimated  that 
the  Soviets  were  still  spending  three  to  five 
times  as  much  as  the  U.8.  on  dlrected- 
energy  research,  and  claimed  that  "which- 
ever side  can  provide  an  operational  laser 
battle  station  first  can  control  access  to 
space." 

Following  the  first  flight  of  the  space 
Shuttle  in  the  spring  of  1981.  the  Air  Force 
created  a  Space  Laser  Office,  whUe  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council  and  the  State  De- 
partment studied  the  political  and  military 
Implications  of  space  weapons.  In  October 
of  that  year  President  Reagan  announced 
the  decision  to  develop  technologies  for 
space-based  defense,  while  his  science  advi- 
sor George  Keyworth,  a  skeptic,  lamented 
spending  most  of  his  time  resisting  congres- 
sional pressure,  led  by  Senator  Malcolm 
Wallop  (R..  Wyo.),  to  proceed  with  laser  sU- 
tlons.  In  April  1982.  the  General  Accounting 
Office  released  an  independent  study  that 
called  for  the  funding  necessary  to  permit 
orbital  laser  tests  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 
In  Septemt>er,  Defense  Secretary  Weinberg- 
er endorsed  rapid  development  of  space- 
based  ABMs,  while  the  Heritage  Foundation 
weighed  in  with  its  High  Frontier  A  New 
National  Strategy.  Inspired  by  retired  Army 
General  Daniel  O.  Graham.  High  Frontier 
Insisted  that  exotic  beam  weapons  may  not 
even  be  necessary— conventional  projectiles 
clustered  on  orbiting  battle  stations  could 
suffice  to  disable  ICBMs  in  their  boost 
phase.' 

Given  this  technical  and  political  momen- 
tum, the  current  hiatus  In  A-SAT  talks,  the 
Soviet  threat  to  our  landbased  deterrent. 
and  the  growing  revulsion  with  the  balance 
of  terror  in  the  ranks  of  the  defense  estab- 
lishment and  the  anti-nuclear  movement 
alike,  a  laser  ABM  prototype  may  be  a  "go 
or  no  go"  proposition  In  the  near  future. 

There  are  powerful  arguments  against 
moving  beyond  research.  The  cost  of  an 
ABM  array  in  space  will  seem  staggering 
(though  no  more  in  constant  dollars  than 
the  Apollo  moon  program)  and  the  benefits 
uncertain,  given  that  cheap  countermeas- 
ures,  such  as  hardening  missiles  or  using 
decoys,  might  be  able  to  frustrate  a  "Magi- 
not  Line  In  the  sky."  An  MIT  study  warned 
that  space  lasers  "may  be  militarily  Imprac- 
tical and  politically  dangerous."  According 
to  its  authors,  the  system  would  Invite 
attack  before  full  deployment,  possibly 
sparking  all-out  nuclear  war. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  while  either 
of  these  objections  may  be  accurate,  the 
"It's  easily  countered"  argument  and  the 
"It's  so  dangerous  the  enemy  will  pre-empt" 
argument  contradict  each  other.  Either  a 
laser  system  is  a  huge  waste  of  money,  or  it 
is  a  serious  threat  inviting  attack,  but  not 
both.  E^veryone  agrees  on  the  need  for  con- 
tinued research  to  prevent  technological 
surplrse  by  the  Soviets.  But  serious  conflicts 
remain  concerning  cost-effectiveness,  and 
the  risk  of  taking  overt  steps  toward  such  a 
system. 

How  should  we  approach  the  bizarre, 
mortal  issues  raised  by  the  prospect  of 
space-based  ABM  technology?  The  public 
discussion  of  space  weaporu-y  has  already 
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been  sullied  by  calculated  hysteria  meant 
less  to  reveal  real  demerits  of  the  new  tech- 
nologies than  to  prevent  publicity  of  their 
potential  merits.  Thanks  to  media  sensa- 
tionalism, a  misinformed  public  either  ap- 
plauds Inanely  at  the  prospect  of  Atari's 
Missile  Command  game  coming  to  life,  or 
else  deplores  the  plot  of  Pentagon  Darth 
Vaders  to  aimex  space  to  their  Empire. 
Before  serious  debate  can  commence,  some 
slogans  must  be  put  to  rest.  The  fact  is  that 
in  the  topsyturvy  canopy  of  space,  our  gut 
reactions  are  not  trustworthy.  Sometimes 
the  world  is  upside-down. 

1.  Laser  weapons  will  militarize  space. 
This  is  the  warcry  of  journalists  and  others 
who  want  to  preserve  the  virginity  of  outer 
space  from  the  rapine  of  terrestrial  milita- 
rists. It  Is  now  a  new  sound  In  the  heavens, 
but  an  echo  from  the  post-Sputnik  era  when 
men  of  good  will  hoped  to  keep  cold-war  ri- 
valry out  of  the  newly  opened  territory  of 
space,  and  thus  not  repeat  the  failure  to 
control  atomic  power  at  the  outset.  But 
there  was  a  superstitious  undertone  in  the 
"space  for  peace"  chorus:  even  though  the 
Russians'  ICBMs.  and  not  their  stubbornly 
secret  space  program,  were  the  true  threat, 
there  was  something  scary  about  Red  moons 
overhead  carrying  heaven  knew  what.  In 
time,  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR  concluded  that 
bombs  in  orbit  were  too  messy,  and  the  Par- 
tial Test  Ban  Treaty  (1963)  and  the  Outer 
Space  Treaty  (1967)  baimed  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  in 
outer  space.  But  there  were  other  military 
uses  of  space,  and  from  the  begiiming  the 
"space  for  peace"  cry  was  as  futile  as  if  it 
had  been  shouted  in  the  vacuum  of  space 
itself. 

Space  was  militarized  even  before  Sputnik 
I  soared  in  October  1957,  and  is  irreversibly 
so  after  25  years.  If  it  were  not  enough  that 
satellite  launchers  were  usually  military 
missiles,  or  that  civilian  space  technologies 
were  often  identical  to  those  needed  for  de- 
fense, then  the  very  necessity  of  military 
satellite  systems  to  support  strategic  missile 
forces  ensured  the  militarization  of  space. 
In  order  to  aim  ICBMs  for  any  purpose 
other  than  the  crudest  city-busting.  In  order 
to  protect  them.  In  order  to  avoid  paranoid 
over-estimation  of  the  enemy's  capability 
and  to  monitor  his  technical  progress— in 
other  words,  in  order  to  perform  essential 
support  functions  In  the  missile  age— we 
(and  the  Soviets)  had  to  push  quickly  for 
satellite  systems  in  the  service  of  military 
geodesy,  surveillance,  conununications,  me- 
teorology. Infrared  early  warning,  and  elec- 
tronic ferreting. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  there  was 
a  premium  attached  to  spy  satellites  be- 
cause of  the  closed  nature  of  Soviet  society. 
We  needed,  and  still  need,  secure  means  of 
surveillance  more  than  the  Soviets  do— not 
because  we  are  devious  and  aggressive,  but 
because  they  are.  Indeed,  the  U.S.  spy-satel- 
lite program  was  begun  a  year  before  the 
Space  Age  was  bom. 

So  what  is  new  about  laser  anti-missile 
systems?  It  is  the  prospect  of  active  as  op- 
posed to  passive  military  space  systems. 
There  has  not  yet  been  a  shot  fired  in  anger 
In  the  serenity  of  space.  A-SATs  seem  espe- 
cially provocative,  because  an  attack  on 
enemy  satellites  would  probably  never  occur 
without  signaling  nuclear  war.  But  this  is  to 
confuse  cause  and  effect.  Men  on  earth  may 
start  nuclear  wars:  machines  in  space  do 
not.  But  what  if  a  laser  shot  down  a  space- 
craft by  accident?  This  would  be  grave 
indeed,  but  far  less  serious  than  the  acciden- 
tal launch  of  a  nuclear  warhead,  the  pros- 


pect we  live  with  today.  In  any  case,  why  is 
it  more  important  to  protect  pristine  space, 
where  nothing  lives,  than  the  crowded 
earth?  But  the  most  elementary  fact  is  that 
once  military  assets  are  placed  in  space, 
they  inevitably  become  targets.  Space  Is 
militarized,  and  to  prevent  somehow  the  ex- 
tension of  active  weaponry  to  space — to 
keep  it  a  sanctuary  for  passive  military  sys- 
tems—would simply  be  to  protect  the  strate- 
gic sUtus  quo.  This  suggests  a  second  mis- 
conception impeding  fruitful  debate. 

2.  Don't  rock  the  MAD  boat.  MAD— 
mutual  assured  destruction— is  the  missile- 
age  gospel,  sanctified  by  Robert  McNamara 
In  1965  and  preached  by  a  generation  of 
politicians,  pundits,  and  political  scientists. 
Why  It  held  sway  for  so  long  will  be  an  in- 
teresting problem  for  historians.  The  as- 
cendancy of  liberalism  was  certainly  a 
factor,  since  MAD  permitted  the  U.S.  to 
freeze  nuclear  delivery  systems  for  15  years, 
cut  arms  spending  sharply  during  years  of 
Soviet  buildup,  and  relegate  military  histo- 
ry, strategy,  and  leadership  to  the  category 
of  the  disreputable.  Since  nuclear  weapons 
had  "changed  the  world, "  history  was  irrele- 
vent.  Since  war  was  now  unthinkable  and  a 
credible  deterrent  all  that  was  needed,  strat- 
egy was  obsolete.  Since  defense  variables 
were  now  quantifiable  (megatonnage, 
throw-weight,  circular  error  probability, 
etc.),  human  factors  and  provocative  mili- 
tary "virtues"  were  atavistic.  Such  corol- 
laries to  MAD  appealed  to  the  technocratic 
mind. 

To  be  sure,  our  doctrine  has  never  been 
purely  MAD.  If  a  leak  or  a  federal  court 
ever  spills  the  Single  Integrated  Operation- 
al Plans  (SIOP)  from  the  Sixties  and  Seven- 
ties, they  should  show  that  U.S.  priorities 
always  included  military  targeU  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  may  have  had  one  strate- 
gy for  public  consumption,  and  another— a 
mix  of  counterforce  and  countervalue— in 
reality.  MAD,  let  us  recall,  requires  that  if 
the  Soviets  strike  first  at  our  missile, 
bomber,  and  submarine  bases,  the  President 
may  respond  by  flinging  what  warheads 
remain  at  Russian  cities.  This,  of  course.  In- 
vites a  final,  fatal  blast  at  our  cities.  Would 
any  President  order  Armageddon  out  of 
spite?  If  the  answer  is  "not  likely,"  then 
what  has  been  the  rationale  of  MAD? 

Its  logic  derived  first  from  the  technologi- 
cal determinism  that  says  nuclear  weapons 
changed  warfare  forever.  The  nature  of  the 
beasts— small,  cheap,  very  destructive,  and 
impossible  to  repel— gave  an  advantage  to 
the  attack  and  counterattack  unique  in  his- . 
tory.  No  matter  how  devastating  one's  first 
blow,  retaliation  was  swift  and  certain,  and 
thus  a  "big  war"  unthinkable.  Indeed  the 
nuclear  age  has  been  one  of  38  years  of 
"strategic  peace":  five  more  years  and  we 
break  the  record  of  1871  to  1914.  Whether 
this  was  due  to  nukes,  to  deterrence,  or  in 
fact  to  American  superiority  is  a  haunting 
question. 

Yet  once  the  peace-keeping  value  of  MAD 
was  assumed,  a  second  justification 
emerged.  As  Henry  Kissinger  put  It  In  Brus- 
sels In  1979.  "[This]  school  of  thought  to 
which  I  myself  contributed  .  .  .  considered 
that  strategic  stability  was  a  mUltary  asset; 
.  .  .  the  historically  amazing  theory  devel- 
oped that  vulnerability  contributed  to  peace 
and  Invulnerability  contributed  to  risks  of 
war."  The  goal  was  not.  therefore,  to  escape 
from  the  balance  of  terror,  but  to  prevent 
Its  destabllizatlon.  Chief  among  destabl- 
llzers  was  ABM.  Despite  the  fears  of  a 
Soviet  missile  defense  (the  Tallinn  Up- 
grade), Red  China's  ICBM  tests,  and  the 
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maturation  of  Safeguard  technology.  ABM 
failed  in  tliis  country  both  because  of  Ita 
oostUness  and  because  of  MAD  fears  of  de- 
atabillsaUon. 

Now  ABM  Is  back.  Deq>ite  SALT  and 
America's  strategic  snooae,  the  Soviets  con- 
tinued to  build  far  beyond  what  they 
needed  for  sUble  deterrence.  SALT  n  ac- 
cordingly died,  the  SALT  1  ABM  treaty  U 
currently  open  for  review,  and  space-based 
laaer  or  other  systems  now  hold  out  hope  of 
an  effective  and  clean  technology  for  the 
defensive  mission.  We  aU  hope  that  START 
(Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks)  will  suc- 
ceed In  reducing  arsenals,  but  non-nuclear 
defensive  systems  do  not  necessarily  conflict 
with  that  hope.  Ultimately,  arms  reduction 
and  ABM  have  the  same  aim:  the  end  of 
terror. 

This  time,  however,  the  country  must  not 
only  debate  the  risks  and  merits  of  ABM,  it 
must  also  put  MAD  on  trial.  Even  assuming 
MAD  was  a  salutary  doctrine  for  the  early 
mlsaQe  age.  why  is  It  assumed  that  that  age 
wiU  last  forever?  Critics  have  applied  to 
space-based  lasers  the  faUacy  of  the  last 
move— that  every  technological  fix  ineviU- 
bly  triggers  a  counter-fix.  True  enough,  but 
technological  advance  can  be  stopped,  if  at 
all.  only  by  universal  political  will.  We  must 
always  try  to  marshal  that  will,  but  mean- 
while how  could  we  preserve  MAD  in  the 
face  of  continued  Soviet  buildups?  Build  an- 
other thousand  missiles  and  put  them  out  to 
sea,  in  sany  sheU-game  silos,  or  into  space? 
Go  to  any  extreme  to  preserve  our  freedom 
to  incinerate  Russian  cities?  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  strategic  arms  would  be 
better  controlled,  the  balance  more  secure, 
and  the  risks  lower  in  an  ABM  world,  laser 
or  otherwise,  than  in  a  MAD  one. 

Consider  the  possibOitles.  The  first  sce- 
nario is  that  the  superpowers  agree  to  ban 
space  weaponry,  Le..  ABM  is  rejected  again. 
This  avoids  the  risks  of  transition,  but  pre- 
serves the  risks  Inhering  in  an  offensive 
strategic  environment.  The  second  is  that 
both  superpowers  achieve  a  space-based 
ABM  capability  simultaneously.  This  would 
be  ideal,  for  it  would  usher  in  another  sUble 
world,  but  one  in  which  stability  would 
derive  from  the  certain  failure  of  a  first 
strike,  rather  than  the  certain  stuxess  of  re- 
taliation. How  long  this  technical  regime 
might  then  last  is  anybody's  guess.  But  if 
there  is  ever  a  time  to  muster  the  political 
will  to  freeae  the  strategic  moment,  let  it 
come  then,  not  now. 

The  third  and  fourth  scenarios  involve  the 
V£.  or  the  USSR's  deploying  space-based 
ABMs  first.  This  would  surely  mean  gross 
imbalance.  But  if  the  U.S.  is  first,  we  wiU 
have  won  another  chance  not  only  to  dem- 
onstrate our  restraint,  but  to  coax  the  Sovi- 
ets and  the  world  to  accept  an  enforceable 
regime  of  arms  control,  the  regime  we  failed 
to  win  during  our  atomic  monopoly.  Finally, 
there  is  the  chance  that  the  Soviets  will  ac- 
quire this  technology  first.  The  risks  that 
would  entail  should  suffice  to  motivate  all 
Americans  to  see  that  it  does  not  come  to 
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Of  the  four  scenarios,  the  one  that  most 
disturbs  critics  of  laser  ABMs  is  the  third. 
They  fear  that  if  the  U.S.  began  to  deploy, 
the  Soviets  would  feel  forced  to  pre-empt. 
As  suggested  above,  this  contradicts  the  ar- 
gument that  laser  ABMs  are  easily  coun- 
tered and  hence  wasteful,  but  it  also  ignores 
the  fact  that  by  the  time  such  a  system  is 
deployed,  in  the  1990s,  the  traditional  U.S. 
deterrent  wiU  have  been  reinforced  suffi- 
doitly  to  cover  the  deployment  of  space 
systems.  The  last  historical  purpose  of  the 


retaliatory  doctrine  could  be  to  shelter  the 
transition  to  a  new.  mature  nuclear  age  cra- 
dled in  space. 

3.  Th€  KientiaU  are  the  only  ones  we  can 
trust  lidaybe  no  one  believes  this  any  more, 
but  many  stUl  act  as  if  they  do.  out  of  what 
I  call  the  Law  of  Selective  Deference.  This 
holds  that  experts  with  supporting  testimo- 
ny are  scientific;  those  with  contrary  testi- 
mony are  self-ipterested.  After  Sputnik  we 
wanted  to  trust  the  experts  who  crowded 
into  every  comer  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. When  the  technocratic  promise  of  the 
1960s  soured— our  technology  having  failed 
to  save  Third  World  democracy,  the  inner 
cities,  and  the  American  dollar— technical 
experts  lost  credibUity.  This  was  especlaUy 
so  in  defense.  Many  people  took  for  granted 
the  meanness  of  government  white-coats 
with  their  connections  to  weapons  labs, 
hawkish  senators,  and  the  military-industri- 
al complex. 

There  was  never  room  for  honest  disagree- 
ment between  an  Edward  Teller  and  a  Barry 
Commoner.  But.  sadly,  one  cannot  always 
trust  expert  debate  on  a  question  such  as 
space  weaponry  even  when  all  parties  share 
a  concern  for  strong,  economical  defense. 
Aside  from  turf-protecting,  paradigmatic 
thinking,  envy.  Jealousy,  and  academic  poli- 
tics, scientists  also  entrench  themselves 
around  specific  technologies  and  doctrines. 
A  career  DOD  official,  frustrated  over  what 
he  saw  as  foot-dragging  on  lasers,  attributed 
it  to  the  fact  that  Carter's  top  defense  aides 
all  had  backgrounds  In  nuclear  physics: 
"...  charged-particle  beams  and  high- 
energy  lasers  upset  the  technology  monopo- 
ly of  weapons  created  in  World  War  n  for 
offensive  strategy.  Tremendous  power  and 
prestige  has  [ate]  accrued  to  those  whose 
background  Is  in  nuclear-weapons  design 
and  they  are  now  in  policymaking  posi- 
tions. ...  It  is  very  difficult  to  be  states- 
manlike when  everything  you've  learned 
can  be  overturned  by  new  technology  In 
which  the  defense  can  predominate"  iAvia- 
turn  Week  A  Space  Technology,  July  28. 
1980). 

Is  this  charge  Justified,  or  is  it  the  grum- 
bling of  one  engaged  in  a  tenuous  line  of  re- 
search? We  may  hope  that  high  officials 
will  always  overcome  the  tempUtion  to 
"spike"  new  ideas  for  personal  motives.  Yet 
revolutionary  weapons  often  met  stony  re- 
sistance from  hierarchies  in  the  past.  Can 
we  not  expect  the  same  phenomenon  today? 
Oiu'  major  weapons  decisions  in  recent  dec- 
ades have  been  made  by  officials  who  cut 
their  teeth  on  nuclear  bombs  and  missiles. 
Beam  weapons  are  in  the  same  relation  to 
their  lifework  as  dive  bombers  were  to  bat- 
tleships or  machine  guns  to  the  cavalry,  or 
missiles  to  the  big  bombers.  There  is  certain 
to  be  polarization  over  space  lasers  and 
other  ABMs  with  the  labs,  the  Pentagon, 
and  the  nation.  We  must  listen  carefully  to 
expert  testimony,  but  also  not  whence  it 
comes. 

4.  Space  weapons  are  against  the  law.  An- 
other common  complaint  against  plans  for 
prototype  A-SAT  or  ABM  weaponry  is  that 
it  is  illegal:  aren't  there  treaties  against 
that?  The  answer  is:  only  for  the  time  being. 
SALT  I  obliged  signatories  not  "to  Interfere 
with  national  technical  means  of  verifica- 
tion" (spy  satellites)  or  "to  develop,  test,  or 
deploy  ABM  systems  which  are  sea-based, 
air-based,  or  mobile  land-based."  Thus  s[>ace 
is  a  high  frontier,  but  not  a  lawless  Wild 
West.  Nevertheless,  failing  extension  of  Salt 
I  or  a  new  ABM/A-SAT  pact,  there  could  be 
no  ban  on  devices  capable  of  destroying 
space  craft  and  missiles. 


The  prospect  for  future  negotiations  is 
dim.  The  A-SAT  talks  adjourned  in  Vienna, 
the  SovleU  having  persisted  In  killer-satel- 
lite experiments  and  insisted  that  the  Space 
Shuttle  is  a  form  of  A-SAT  In  need  of  con- 
trol. Moscow  asked  that  the  Issue  be  placed 
on  the  UN  docket,  but  that  means  nothing. 
What  law  there  is  concerning  space-based 
weaponry  wUl  unravel  if  either  side  Jettisons 
SALT  I  (which  can  always  be  done  on  six 
months'  notice).  Would  this  be  a  disaster? 
Perhaps,  perhaps  not.  We  have  tended  to 
asstmie  that  arms  control  Is  an  Irreversible 
"process."  Why  should  it  not  go  into  re- 
verse, or  start  up  new  paths  in  an  altered 
technical  and  political  environment?  The 
debate  over  space  weaponry  should  go 
beyond  the  question.  "Is  testing  such  sys- 
tems permissible?"  to  the  question.  "Is  the 
international  law  we  have,  or  project,  in  our 
and  in  the  world's  interest?" 

5.  Space  weapons  mean  a  new  arms  race. 
The  threat  of  a  new  arms  race,  somehow 
more  terrible  because  "in  space,"  ignites 
concerned  laymen.  This  Judgment  assumes 
that  there  was  an  old  arms  race  that  some- 
how stopped,  and  will  stay  stopped  unless 
the  space  cadets  get  their  way.  One  need 
not  cover  this  ground  again:  the  Soviets 
never  stopped  racing,  lately  we  have  been 
losing,  and  advanced  teclinology  has  always 
been  the  trump  that  saves  us  from  becom- 
ing far  more  of  a  garrison  state  that  we  are. 
In  this  context,  spacebased  lasers  appear  as 
a  fruitful  technology  in  which  our  compara- 
tive advantage  may  be  best  exploited  and 
our  social  values,  bom  of  an  insular,  liberal 
strategic  tradition,  best  preserved.  Of 
course,  any  large  defense  program  must  be 
Judged  on  its  merits,  but  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion of  starting  a  new  arms  race. 

Why  build  such  machines,  though,  except 
to  fight  nuclear  wars?  Hasn't  the  human 
race  used  every  weapon  it  has  ever  built? 
The  makings  of  a  straw  man  are  here  for 
either  side  of  the  debate.  But  this  Is  not  a 
useful  approach.  Hiitorically,  many  weap- 
ons never  got  built  in  the  first  place.  Many 
of  those  that  did  surely  prevented  wars  that 
might  otherwise  have  occurred.  We  never 
hear  about  non-weapons  and  non-wars,  be- 
cause historians  tend  to  assume  that  peace 
is  the  normal  state  of  affairs.  But  a  war  pre- 
vented Is  not  a  fiction;  It  Is  the  active  tri- 
umph of  statesmen  able  to  shepherd  their 
national  interests  without  violence  against 
the  wolves.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  the  U.S.  In 
possession  of  a  space-based  defense  is  free  to 
exercise  restraint,  free  not  to  use  weapons 
once  buUt,  as  In  the  trying  years  of  our 
atomic  monopoly.  One  cannot  be  confident 
of  the  other  side. 

And  If  the  worst  should  happen,  in  1998. 
or  2001.  I  cannot  lnu«ine  any  weapons 
system  In  the  history  of  the  world  that  one 
would  rather  see  get  used  than  an  exo-at- 
moepheric  "ray  gun"  that  hates  nuclear 
bombs. 

Perhaps  space-based  lasers  are  absurd  for 
technical,  financial,  or  strategic  reasons.  If 
so.  those  reasons  should  be  trumpeted 
abroad  before  we  embark  on  a  world-class 
boondoggle.  But  effective  argiunents  on 
both  sides  of  the  issue  can  blossom  only 
after  the  shibboleths  are  pruned.  Most  of  us 
have  lived  all  our  adult  lives  in  the  missile 
age.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  anything  else. 
But  that  age,  as  Desmond  Ball  of  he 
London-based  International  Institute  of 
Strategic  Studies  has  suggested,  is  coming 
to  an  end:  "If  the  same  resources  go  into 
lasers  In  the  next  twenty  years  as  went  Into 
missiles  and  warheads  in  the  Fifties  and  Six- 


ties, then  you  can  say  the  strategic  implica- 
tions will  be  more  revolutionary." 

Technology,  nuclear  or  anti-nuclear,  does 
not  change  the  elements  of  strategy,  for  it 
cannot  change  human  nature.  But  nuclear 
weapons  did  raise  the  stakes.  The  current 
intoxication  with  a  nuclear  freeae  has  this 
virtue:  it  reminds  us  of  the  bankruptcy  of 
stockpiling  pellets  of  destruction  till  Hell 
won't  hold  them.  Let  us  pledge  our  minds 
and  money  instead  to  a  cluster  of  technol- 
ogies that  promises  to  restore  the  domi- 
nance of  defense— and  invite  the  Soviet 
Union  to  do  the  same.  It  may  or  may  not  in- 
crease the  risk  of  bluffs'  being  made  and 
called,  but  It  does  ensure  that  even  after  the 
worst,  the  game  would  go  on. 

And  If  there  Is  a  chance  to  call  a  halt  to 
the  game,  then,  God  willing,  let  the  nations 
do  so  in  an  age  of  defensive  stability,  not 
balance  of  terror.* 


ON  THE  ROAD  TO 
WILLIAMSBURG 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presideiit, 
today's  edition  of  the  Washington 
Times  presents  the  first  of  a  three- 
part  series  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
the  International  debt  situation.  The 
presentation  of  this  discussion  is  most 
timely,  as  the  economic  leaders  of  the 
Western  World  prepare  for  the  up- 
coming Williamsburg  summit. 

It  is  the  fervent  hope  of  this  Senator 
that  cooler  heads  will  prevail  at  Wil- 
liamsburg than  those  which  have  been 
circulating  doomsday  s(%narlos  sur- 
rounding Third  World  Indebtedness. 
The  stopgap  solutions  proposed  thus 
far— In  particular  a  47.5-percent  In- 
crease in  the  resources  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund— fail  to  demon- 
strate any  confidence  In  the  capacity 
of  the  free  market  to  reverse  the  cur- 
rent debt  situation.  What  must  be  rec- 
ognized by  economic  policymakers  is 
that  the  IMF  is  essentially  a  source  of 
thinly  disguised  foreign  aid,  through 
which  bankers  and  the  indebted  Third 
World  receive  assurances  that  they 
wlU  not  be  taken  to  task  for  their 
errors  in  Judgment  and  policymaking. 
As  the  distinguished  economist 
Melvyn  Krauss  points  out  in  today's 
article,  crises  play  a  "healthy  role" 
economically  in  a  free  market  econo- 
my, In  (x>ntrast  to  foreign  aid,  which 
"permits  mistaken  policies  to  continue 
by  balling  out  the  government  which 
Implements  them." 

Proponents  of  the  IMF  bailout  have 
found  a  politically  emotional  hook 
upon  which  to  hang  their  hat;  namely, 
that  If  the  IMF— and  following  them 
the  private  banks— are  not  permitted 
to  extend  additional  credit  to  the 
LDCs,  markets  for  U.S.  exports  will 
evaporate,  and  unemployment  will  in- 
crease at  home.  Their  is  an  Inconsist- 
ency In  this  position,  Mr.  President, 
which  all  too  frequently  lies  dormant. 
IMF  "austerity"  programs,  upon 
which  their  loans  are  contingent,  typi- 
cally require  the  participating  debtor 
nation  to  Increase  exports  and  reduce 
Imports  in  search  of  a  more  favorable 
balance-of-payments  ix>sltlon.  There- 


fore, the  supporters  of  the  IMF  baU- 
out,  who  openly  express  concerns 
about  the  likely  impact  of  a  wide- 
spread reduction  in  Imports  on  the 
part  of  troubled  Third-World  borrow- 
ers, are  asking  us  to  enhance  the  re- 
sources of  an  institution  that,  in  the 
routine  execution  of  its  responsibil- 
ities, firmly  mandates  that  such 
Import  reductions  will  take  place. 

Where,  then,  does  the  answer  lie?  It 
lies,  Mr.  President,  in  the  promotion 
of  a  real  and  sustained  economic  re- 
covery in  the  Western  World,  particu- 
larly in  those  nations  whose  represent- 
atives will  meet  at  Williamsburg.  As 
our  factories  begin  humming  again,  a 
genuine  demand  will  be  created  for 
the  products  of  the  Third  World, 
which  in  turn  will  provide  them  the 
resources  to  service  their  debts  and  ul- 
timately to  increase  their  demand  for 
our  goods.  This  scenario  admittedly 
will  not  unfold  overnight,  but  it  must 
be  given  the  chance  to  begin.  Balling 
out  the  IMF,  the  banks,  and  the  LDC's 
will  only  perpetuate  bad  policy  and  in- 
hibit the  worldwide  re<»very  which 
must  provide  the  foundation  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  debt  dilemma. 

I  ask  that  the  article  appear  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Bamkihg  crisis  Wnx  Test  Leasebs 
(By  Steven  K.  Beckner) 

(Will  the  massive  debt  of  Third  World  na- 
tions drag  the  industrial  coimtries  into  an- 
other Great  Depression?  Leaders  of  major 
economic  powers  wUl  meet  in  Williamsburg, 
Va..  May  28  to  30  to  confront  the  debt  di- 
lemma.) 

Later  this  month,  the  blind  wise  men  of 
the  industrial  nations  will  Joumey  to  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.,  to  plot  strategy  on  solving 
the  world's  economic  conundrums:  the 
burden  of  Third  World  debt.  Instability  in 
the  International  monetary  system,  threats 
to  world  trade  and  the  lingering  global  re- 
cession. 

But  underljring  all  their  discussions  will  be 
worries  over  the  solvency  of  international 
banks. 

Representing  the  world's  seven  leading 
economies  (the  United  States,  Britain. 
Clanada,  France,  Italy,  Japan  and  West  Ger- 
many), the  summiteers  presumably  possess 
wisdom.  But  In  their  efforts  to  cope  with 
perceived  threats  to  the  banldng  system, 
they  may  be  blundering  blindly  back  down 
the  road  to  Inflation. 

"Rich"  country  leaders,  their  ears  ringing 
from  the  incessant  drumbeat  of  demands 
for  financial  aid  and  thinly  veiled  threats  of 
default,  have  generally  conceded  a  need.  If 
not  a  duty,  to  aid  the  "poor"  countries. 

They  have  agreed  to  Increase  the  re- 
sources of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  have  provided  special  central  bank 
credits  and  all  but  pushed  commercial  banks 
into  maintaining  their  overseas  lending. 

Their  motivation  has  not  been  philanthro- 
py but  fear  that  debtor  nations  will  repudi- 
ate their  debts,  triggering  a  chain  of  bank 
failures  tliat  will  pitch  the  world  Into  an- 
other Great  Depression. 

Alternatively,  if  developing  coimtries  are 
forced  to  curtail  their  imports  to  avoid  de- 
fault, the  resulting  reduction  In  U.S.  exports 
could  depress  our  economy,  Treasury  Secre- 
tary Donald  T.  Regan  has  warned. 


Certainly  the  problem  lias  impressive  di- 
mensions. By  the  end  of  1982,  the  non- 
OPEC  developing  countries  had  nmnmifKl 
debts  of  $520  billion,  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  es- 
timated. That  doesn't  count  $120  billion  in 
short-term  credits  to  finance  exports,  or 
debts  of  $54  billion  owed  by  East  bloc  na- 
tions. 

Only  about  half  the  debt  is  owed  to  pri- 
vate lenders,  but  U.S.  banks  are  heavily  ex- 
posed. The  three  largest  debtors— Brazil, 
Mexico  and  Argentina— owe  a  total  $203  bil- 
lion, nearly  $55  billion  of  It  to  American 
banks.  Loans  of  $108.2  billion  to  the  leas-de- 
veloped countries  by  all  U.S.  banks  are 
almost  twice  their  $66.2  billion  capital,  ac- 
cording to  Federal  Reserve  data. 

Such  statistics  prompted  the  Institute  for 
International  Economics  to  warn  In  Decem- 
ber of  "a  financial  collapse  that  could  de- 
stroy the  interdependent  world  economic 
system  that  emerged  in  the  postwar  years." 

The  institute,  headed  by  C.  Fred  Bergsten. 
an  assistant  treasury  secretary  in  the  Carter 
administration,  assumed  "there  is  scant 
prospect  of  any  prompt  spontaneous  recov- 
ery." 

Although  gloom  and  doom  dominate 
debate  over  the  debt  dilemma,  some  are  be- 
ginning to  question  whether  things  are  as 
bad  as  they  seem  and  whether  the  proposed 
cures  might  not  be  worse  than  the  disease. 

"The  greater  peril  may  lie  in  the  side  ef- 
fects of  policies  adopted  to  help  debtor  na- 
tions cope,"  argues  Robert  E.  Weintraub, 
senior  economist  for  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  In  a  new  study. 

Guenter  Relmann,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
authoritative  economic  newsletter  Interna- 
tional Reports,  says  the  IMF  is  "caught  In  a 
vicious  circle." 

"By  asking  private  banks  to  Increase  their 
llUquid  (bad)  loans  to  the  troubled  LE>C5.  it 
rislcs  a  banking  crisis  unless  central  banks 
provide  huge  amounts  of  liquidity  which,  ul- 
timately, will  produce  high  inflation  levels," 
he  says. 

Welntraub's  analysis  concludes  that  the 
"threat  of  widespread  bank  failures,  of  the 
collapse  of  our  banlcing  system,  is  imagi- 
nary." 

He  adds  that  recently  approved  increases 
in  the  capital  of  the  IMF,  which  lends  to 
countries  having  balance-of-pa}rments  prob- 
lems, could  prove  "counterproductive." 

The  board  of  governors  of  the  fund  voted 
In  March  to  adopt  a  47.5  percent  increase  in 
the  "quotas"  of  its  146  member  nations  to 
$99  billion  and  approved  a  near  tripling  of  a 
special  fund,  the  General  Agreements  to 
Borrow,  to  $19  billion.  The  Senate  ««nH"g 
Committee  approved  this  country's  $8.4  bil- 
lion share  last  week. 

"Knowingly  that  the  IMF  and  GAB  have 
acquired  $44  biUlon  In  additional  financial 
resources,  debtor  nations  could  avoid  or 
renege  on  the  determined  action  that  must 
be  pursued  If  they  are  to  ever  manage  their 
external  debts,"  Weintraub  contends. 

"Private  lenders  could  be  drawn  Into  ex- 
tending new  credits  with  little  chance  of  re- 
payment. The  problem  would  be  put  off,  not 
solved,  and  would  grow  over  time,"  he  says. 

Seizing  on  the  IMF  quota  increase,  the 
Joint  IMF-World  Bank  Development  Com- 
mittee last  week  recommended  that  the 
World  Bank's  capital  also  be  raised  to 
"allow  an  expansion  of  the  bank's  lending 
program." 

Contributing  countries  are  already  in  the 
process  of  doubling  the  World  Bank's  cap- 
ital to  an  estimated  $85  billion  to  $90  billion 
by  1986.  But  its  president,  A.  W.  Clausen. 
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suoMted  that  thla  Inereue  be  supplement- 
ed by  a  $10  bUllon  "aelecUve"  boost. 

CUuaen,  former  president  of  the  Bank  of 
America,  cited  the  entry  of  China  into  the 
organisation  as  the  main  Justification.  In 
1986.  he  went  on.  the  bank's  capital  would 
need  to  be  increased  further  by  "at  least  $40 
billion." 

Reacan.  a  signatory  to  the  Development 
Committee's  commtmique.  said,  "While  $30 
ballon  has  a  good,  full,  round  sound,  most 
of  us  would  dlacourace  Mr.  Clausen  from  ex- 
pecting that  kind  of  money." 

An  analysis  by  the  Cato  Institute  in 
Washington  m»«nt*iTOi  that  efforts  to  pro- 
tect banks  and  their  borrowers  from  the 
consequences  of  excessive  lending  may  para- 
.V>xW"y  make  default  more  likely. 

"If  debt  repudiation  meant  the  cessation 
of  all  economic  and  political  ties  with  the 
world,  then  it  Is  most  likely  that  no  country 
would  repudiate  its  debt."  author  Mark  Hul- 
bert  writes. 

"It  simply  would  enter  into  rescheduling 
negotiations,  and  some  accommodation  no 
doubt  would  be  worked  out.  But  outright  re- 
pudiation rarely  carries  such  extreme  conse- 
quences, and  the  leas  severe  the  conse- 
quences the  more  likely  it  becomes."  he 
says. 

Another  opponent  of  resources  transfers 
to  the  Third  World  is  New  York  University 
economist  Melvyn  Krauss.  who  told  a  recent 
Manhattan  Institute  forum  such  flows 
"neutralize   the   healthy   role   that   crises 

pi»y." 

"Bad  policy  induces  economic  crises, 
which  in  turn  generates  pressures  for 
reform.  But  foreign  aid  permits  mistaken 
policies  to  continue  by  bailing  out  the  gov- 
ernment which  implements  them."  he  said. 

Politicians  are  more  concerned  about 
near-term  risks,  however.  So  even  the  con- 
servative Reagan  administration  is  lobbying 
hard  for  the  IMF  quota  increase,  although 
it  is  a  politically  unsavory  commitment  of 
tax  dollars  at  a  time  of  bulging  budget  defi- 
cits. 

Last  September,  at  the  annual  IMF  meet- 
ing in  Toronto.  U.S.  officials  (ought  large 
increases  in  the  fxind's  resources  but  settled 
for  a  "moderate"  Increase.  Now  Regan  and 
others  warn  of  dire  consequences  If  the 
agreement,  which  brings  the  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  the  IMF  to  $24  billion,  is  not  ap- 
proved. 

Reluctantly,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Banking  Committee,  Sen.  Jake  Oam.  R- 
ntah,  is  supporting  the  funding  boost. 

"It's  a  necessity,"  he  said  in  an  interview. 
"I  wish  that  were  not  the  situation,  but 
given  the  state  of  international  money  mar- 
kets and  our  trade  relations  it  simply  has  to 
be  done." 

Oam  insisted  the  IMF  quoU  hike  Is  not  a 
ball-out  for  the  banks. 

"If  that's  all  it  was  we  wouldn't  be  doing 
it.  but  it  goes  far  beyond  that."  he  declared, 
citing  U.8.  export  interests  as  the  real  Justi- 
fication. 

Oam  noted  that  40  percent  of  America's 
agriciiltural  production  and  one  in  every 
seven  Jobs  is  devoted  to  export,  and  that 
half  of  the  economy's  growth  has  come 
from  the  export  sector. 

Weintraub  disputes  the  significance  of  our 
trade  with  the  Third  World.  Noting  that 
one  American  Job  in  five  is  in  manufactur- 
ing and  that  exports  are  12  percent  of  GNP. 
he  calculates  that  only  one  in  every  100  Jobs 
and  4.8  percent  of  GNP  actually  hinge  on 
exports  to  developing  countries. 

The  $8.4  billion  inereue  in  the  XJS.  com- 
mitment  to   the   IMF   "la   a   very   minor 


amotmt  compared  to  the  amoimt  of  export 
trade  that  would  be  lost"  if  the  Third  World 
cannot  solve  its  debt  problem,  Oam  said. 

Noting  that  the  IMF  places  "pretty  tight 
restrictl(»is"  on  the  economic  policies  of 
countries  to  which  it  lends,  Oam  cracked,  "I 
almost  wish  the  IMF  could  come  in  and  tell 
Congress  to  tighten  up  its  fiscal  policy." 

The  bill  voted  out  of  committee  last  week 
directs  federal  bank  regulators  to  establish 
standards  for  determining  whether  banks' 
capital  is  sufficient  to  cover  their  loans  and 
to  evaluate  banks'  foreign  exposure  relative 
lo  capital.  What's  more,  the  bill  requires 
banks  to  set  aside  special  new  reserves  when 
the  "quality"  of  their  assets  "has  been  im- 
paired by  a  protracted  inability"  of  borrow- 
ers to  make  debt  payments. 

In  line  with  the  IMF,  the  U.S.  Treasury 
and  Federal  Reserve  are  pressuring  the 
banks  to  continue  lending  to  developing 
countries. 

This  is  not  new.  In  the  1970s.  Westem 
governments  encouraged  banks  to  aggres- 
sively lend  abroad  to  help  "recycle"  OPEC 
cash  surpluses. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Banking 
Committee,  Regan  warned  that  If  commer- 
cial banks  reduce  their  lending  by  $35  bil- 
lion to  $40  billion,  the  developing  countries 
would  be  forced  to  reduce  their  imports  pro- 
portionately. 

"This  would  represents  a  direct  loss  of  0.3 
to  0.5  percent  of  ONP  in  the  industrial 
countries,"  he  claimed. 

Not  so.  Weintraub  says.  "It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  those  non-OPEC  countries  that 
can  service  their  debts  or  that  receive  loans 
at  concessional  rates  will  repudiate  them." 
he  writes. 

"At  most,  trade  with  these  countries  will 
fall  only  marginally,  even  if  there  are  wide- 
spread loan  defaults  by  other  developing  lut- 
tions."* 


funds  for  the  C-17  aircraft  program.  I  com- 
mend you  for  that  action  and  offer  my  sup- 
port to  this  effort. 

Last  Friday,  April  2»th.  I  received  a  brief- 
ing at  Scott  Air  Force  Base  by  General 
James  Allen,  the  Commander-in-Chief  for 
the  lidlltary  Airlift  Command.  I  left  that 
briefing  even  more  convinced  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  the  C-17  aircraft.  We  must 
recognize  our  increasing  mobility  airlift 
needs  as  evidenced  in  the  Congressional 
Mandated  Mobility  Airlift  Study.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  this  nation  be  able  to  airlift  our 
forces  and  equipment  in  a  timely  and  effi- 
cient manner.  In  my  opinion  the  C-17  air- 
craft is  an  important  part  of  our  efforts  to 
address  critical  mobility  airlift  require- 
ments. 

Sincerely. 

David  Prtos.* 


C-17  MRCRAFT  PROGRAM 
•  lEx.    PRYOR.    Mr.    President. 
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Monday,  I  wrote  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinberger  and  conunended 
him  for  his  decision  last  Friday  to  re- 
quest authorization  for  certain  funds 
to  begin  full-scale  engineering  and  de- 
velopment of  the  new  C-17  mobility 
airlift  aircraft.  As  a  supporter  of  the 
C-17,  I  am  pleased  that  we  are  going 
to  move  ahead  with  this  critically 
needed  aircraft  program. 

Last  Friday  I  received  from  Gen. 
James  Allen,  the  commander  of  the 
Military  Airlift  Command,  a  personal 
briefing  concerning  the  status  of  our 
worldwide  mobility  airlift  forces.  I  left 
that  meeting  even  more  convinced  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  beginning 
the  development  of  the  C-17  aircraft 
program,  and  I  encourage  all  of  my 
fellow  members  to  consider  requesting 
this  same  briefing. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  letter  that  I 
sent  to  Secretary  Weinberger  com- 
mending him  on  his  decision  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

Mat  2,  1983. 
Hon.  Casfar  W.  WxnfBXRCKR, 
Secretary,  Department  ol  Defente,  The  Pen- 
tagon, WathingUm.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sbcrrart:  I  was  very  pleased  to 
leam  that  you  have  requested  authorization 
by    Congressional    committees    of    certain 
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•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
recently  been  brought  to  my  attention 
that  the  rights  of  the  Government  to 
protect  itself  against  employing  those 
persons  who  have  membership  in  sub- 
versive groups,  such  as  the  Communist 
Party  or  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  has  been 
limited  as  a  result  of  the  Privacy  Act. 
This  act  prevents  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  from  asking  an  applicant 
if  they  have  any  affiliation  with  such 
groups.  As  a  result.  The  Privacy  Act 
may  have  adversely  affected  security 
efforts  within  the  Government. 

David  Martin  prepared  for  the  Her- 
itage Foundation  a  summary  of  his 
study  urging  changes  in  Government 
screening  procedures.  I  ask  to  include 
this  study  in  today's  Rzcoho. 
The  study  foUows: 
Studt  Urges  Chakges  in  OovxRifMKirr 
Screening  Procedures 
Washington,  D.C,  March  29,  1983.— In  a 
new  study  published  by  The  Heritage  Foun- 
dation, a  government  security  expert  recom- 
mends a  sweeping  overhaul  of  procedures 
used  to  screen  prospective  federal  employ- 
ees for  sensitive  positions. 

"The  right  of  privacy  is  very  important," 
says  David  Martin,  author  of  the  100-page 
study,  "but  it  is  not  the  only  right.  The  gov- 
ernment also  has  rights— and  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these  is  the  right  to  pro- 
tect itself  and  the  public  against  subversion 
and  terrorism  and  domestic  violence." 
Martin,  who  until  his  retirement  from  gov- 
ernment had  been  senior  analyst  for  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Internal  Security, 
currently  Is  a  consultant  for  the  American 
Bar  Association's  Standing  Committee  on 
Law  and  National  Security.  He  also  is  associ- 
ate editor  of  the  committee's  monthly. 

DfTEIXIGENCE  REPORT 

Among  the  reconunendations  he  makes  in 
the  new  Heritage  Foundation  monograph 
are:  tightening  up  on  waivers  of  pre-employ- 
ment background  investigations:  implement- 
ing the  requirement  for  reinvestigations  at 
five-year  intervals  for  all  enfbloyees  in  sensi- 
tive government  positions:  reviewing  how 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  and 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  have  inter- 
preted restrictive  rulings  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  employee  security  cases;  returning 
to   full    background   investigations    rather 


than  abbreviated  interview  background  in- 
vestigations for  all  Department  of  Defense 
employees  with  access  to  "Top  Secret"  or 
higher  rlanlftcations;  reformulation  of  the 
"nexus"  provision  which  forces  federal 
agencies  to  hire  seciulty  risks:  and  issuance 
by  the  White  House  of  a  new  executive 
order  revamping  federal  personnel  security 
provisions,  lUustraUng  the  administration's 
commitment  to  tightening  security  among 
employees  In  sensitive  federal  posts. 

In  the  Heritage  monograph,  Martin  de- 
cries "the  near  total  destruction  of  the  do- 
mestic intelligence  data  base  laboriously 
built  up  by  the  FBI  and  local  and  state  law- 
enforcement  agencies  over  several  decades." 

The  destruction  of  this  data  base,  he  says, 
together  with  post-Watergate  legislation 
such  as  the  Privacy  Act  and  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  have  drastically  hampered 
federal  efforts  to  protect  sensitive  govern- 
ment agencies  from  penetration  by  foreign 
intelligence  services  or  members  of  violence- 
prone  extremist  groups. 

Furthermore,  he  says,  by  discontinuing 
many  common  screening  practices— many  of 
which  are  still  required  by  law— civil  service 
officials  went  much  further  than  the  Su- 
preme Court  intended  in  this  area.  The 
problem  was  further  complicated.  Martin 
says,  by  the  widespread  "anti-intelligence 
hysteria"  that  developed  in  the  mld-19708. 

"The  problems  are  unquestionably  enor- 
mous." Martin  says,  "but  we  must  address 
them  because  the  penalty  for  falling  to  do 
so  goes  to  our  survival  as  a  nation." 

At  issue  is  the  right  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  make  thorough  background  investi- 
gations of  those  seeking  Jobs  in  federal 
agencies.  Prior  to  the  mid-1970s,  applicants 
were  routinely  screened  to  weed  out  those 
with  ties  to  organizations  advocating  the 
violent  overthrow  of  the  government.  Also 
deemed  unsuitable  for  federal  employment 
were  those  individuals  with  character  flaws 
such  as  alcoholism  or  drug  addiction,  and 
those  likely  to  be  targeted  for  blackmail. 

As  a  result  of  the  Privacy  Act.  however, 
federal  departments  and  agencies  are  no 
longer  permitted  to  ask  Job  applicants  about 
membership  in  subversive  groups  such  as 
the  Communist  party  or  the  Ku  Klux  EOan. 
And  even  if  such  membership  Is  discovered, 
they  cannot  disqualify  an  applicant  unless 
he  or  she  can  be  dlrectiy  linked  to  a  crimi- 
nal act. 

The  Privacy  legislation  also  has  hampered 
the  ability  of  federal  officials  to  make  ade- 
quate background  investigations  of  prospec- 
tive employees.  According  to  Martin,  many 
individuals  are  now  reluctant  to  reveal  dam- 
aging Information  on  applicants  to  investi- 
gators, fearing  that  such  comments  will 
eventually  be  released  under  the  Privacy 
Act  or  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Martin  recommends  that  both  the  Privacy 
Act  and  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  be 
amended  to  eliminate  their  negative  impact 
on  employee  screening  procedures. 

Federal  cost-cutting  has  also  adversely  af- 
fected security  efforts.  "Much  damage  has 
also  been  done  by  the  tendency— on  the  part 
of  Congress  as  well  as  of  most  government 
departments— to  assign  very  low  budgetary 
priority  to  their  personnel  security  pro- 
grams," Martin  says.  He  notes  that  a  con- 
greaslonally  mandated  a7-percent  cut  In  the 
personnel  of  the  Defense  Investigative  Serv- 
ice had  resulted  In  a  backlog  of  83,000  cases 
by  June  of  IMI. 

Though  much  more  must  be  done  to 
Insure  that  federal  employment  screening 
procedures  are  made  effective  once  again, 
Martin  notes  that  there  has  been  "signifi- 


cant progress"  recently.  Among  the  princi- 
pal signs  that  Washington  is  beginning  to 
confront  the  problem  was  the  recent  revoca- 
tion of  the  restrictive  Levi  giiidellnes  on  do- 
mestic Intelligence  gathering  by  Attorney 
General  William  French  Smith.* 


SENATOR  PACKWOOD'S  BRIEF 
IN  APPEAL  CONCERNING  PA- 
RENTAL NOTIFICATION  OF 
ADOLESCENT'S  PRESCRIPTION 
CONTRACEPTIVBS 

•  Mr.  CHAFEK  Mr.  President,  I 
would  lllte  to  take  a  moment  of  the 
Senate's  time  to  call  attention  to  work 
done  by  our  colleague,  Senator  Bob 
Packwood,  with  respect  to  the  regula- 
tions proposed  by  the  E>epartment  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  requiring 
that  parents  be  notified  within  10  days 
of  their  adolescent's  receipt  of  pre- 
scription contraceptives  from  a  feder- 
ally funded  planning  program. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  help- 
ing young  people  obtain  needed  family 
planning  and  pregnancy  counseling,  I 
oppose  these  regulations,  already  en- 
Joined  by  two  Federal  district  courts.  I 
do  not  believe  they  should  be  imple- 
mented. The  plain  language  and  legis- 
lative history  of  the  statute  we  passed 
in  1981  require  the  "encouragement" 
of  parental  involvement  in  the  family 
planning  decisions  of  their  adoles- 
cents. The  law  quite  explicitly  does 
not  mandate  such  involvement. 

The  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  appealed  the 
March  2,  1983  ruling  of  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  Court  deci- 
sion. Senator  Packwood's  concern  for 
both  the  adolescents  involved  and  the 
legislative  process  prompted  him  to 
enter  the  case  on  appeal  as  a  friend  of 
the  court.  On  Monday,  April  25,  he 
filed  a  brief  setting  forth  his  analysis 
of  the  legislative  history  and  abuse  of 
administrative  authority  on  this  point. 
So  that  interested  persons  may  see  the 
excellent  case  which  Senator  Pack- 
wood  made,  I  request  that  the  text  of 
the  brief  be  Inserted  in  the  Congrbs- 
soNAL  Record. 

The  brief  follows: 
Brizts  Nos.  83-1232  AND  83-1239— n  the 

U.S.  Cooxt  or  Appeals  por  the  District 

OP  Columbia  Circuit 

(Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.,  et  aL  Plaintiffs-Appellees,  v.  Mar- 
garet Heckler,  Secretary,  U.S.  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services,  Defendant- 
Appellant.  National  Family  Plaiuiing  and 
Reproductive  Health  Association,  Inc.,  et 
aL,  Plaintiffs-Appellees,  v.  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  et  al.,  Defend- 
ants-Ain>ellants.  On  Appeal  from  the  UJ3. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Brief  for  Amicus  Curiae  Senator  Bob  Pack- 
wood.) 

(Certificate  required  by  rule  8(c)  of  the 
general  rules  of  the  X3JB.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit.) 

The  undersigned  counsel  of  record  for 
amicus  curiae  Senator  Bob  Packwood  certi- 
fies that  the  following  listed  parties  ap- 
peared below.  These  representations  are 
made  in  order  that  Judges  of  this  Court 


may,  inter  alia,  evaluate  possible  disqualifi- 
cations or  recusal: 

1.  Plaintiffs-Appellees.— <urging  affirm- 
ance of  the  Order  of  the  District  Cmut.) 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America. 
Inc.:  Planned  Parenthood  of  Metropolitan 
Washington,  D.C.  Inc.:  Planned  Parenthood 
of  New  York  City.  Inc.:  Planned  Parenthood 
Associaticm  of  Maryland.  Inc.;  Laurel  A. 
Cappa.  M.D.:  Nancy  Noe;  lArry  Lor.  Jane 
Doe:  Mary  Roe:  National  Family  Planning 
&  Reproductive  Health  Association.  Inc.: 
Family  Planning  Council  of  Westem  Massa- 
chusetts, Inc.;  United  States  Conference  of 
Local  Health  Officers:  South  Carolina  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Environmental 
Control;  Steven  J.  Sondheimer,  MJ).,  Direc- 
tor, Family  Planning  Program.  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Hospital:  and  Association  of 
Planned  Parenthood  Professionals.  Inc. 

Coutuel  in  court  beloto.— Nancy  L.  Buc; 
Scott  T.  Maker:  Weil.  Gotshal  Si  Manges; 
1101  Fourteenth  Street,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005  (202)  682-7000.  Harriet  F.  PUpel: 
Helene  D.  Jaffe;  Joseph  Goffman:  Tvette 
Miller;  Weil.  GoUhal  A  Manges.  767  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  New  York  10163  (212) 
310-8000.  Eve  Paul:  Dara  Klassel:  Paula 
Schaap:  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America.  Inc.,  810  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York  10019  (212)  541-7800. 
Laurie  R.  Rockett;  Raggio,  Jaff ee,  Kayser  4t 
Hunting,  10  E.  40th  Street.  New  York.  New 
York  10016  (212)  689-6850.  Constance  H. 
Baker,  Venable,  Baetjer  and  Howard.  1800 
Mercantile  Bank  and  Trust  Building.  2  Hop- 
kins Plasa.  Baltimore,  Md.  21202  (301)  753- 
7540.  John  W.  Nlelds,  Jr.:  Deborah  V.  Swirl- 
ing: Jay  A.  Stephens;  Howrey  JSt  Simon.  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006  (202)  783-0800.  Barbara  J.  Ham- 
ilton; South  Carolina  Department  of  Health 
and  Environmental  Control.  2600  Bull 
Street.  Columbia.  South  C^arollna  29201 
(803)  758-5658. 

2.  Defendanta-ApptiUint*.—i\iTgtng  rever- 
sal of  the  Order  of  the  District  Court)  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services; 
Margaret  Heckler,  Secretary,  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

J.  Paul  McOrath,  Assistant  Attorney  (3en- 
eral;  Stanley  S.  Harris,  United  States  Attor- 
ney; Brook  Hedge;  Lewis  K.  Wise;  Theodore 
C.  Hirt;  Robert  S.  Lavet;  U.S.  Department 
of  Justice.  Room  3649,  Civil  Divtsion.  10th 
Street  &  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20530  (202)  633-3770. 

PREI.TMniAHT  STATmKRT 

Senator  Bob  Packwood  submits  this  brief 
in  support  of  the  position  of  Appellees 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America. 
Inc.,  et  aL  ("PPFA")  and  National  Family 
Planning  and  Reproductive  Health  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  el  aL  that  the  Final  Judgment  of 
the  District  Court  in  this  action  be  af- 
firmed.' This  brief  will  discuss:  (i)  why  the 
1981  Amendment  and  the  legislative  history 
of  Title  X  itself  support  the  District  Court's 
decision  that  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  ("DHHS")  exceeded  its 
statutory  authority  in  promulgating  the 
new  Titie  X'  regulations;'  (11)  why  TItie 
XX— the  new  Justification  DHHS  and  its 
amid  advance  I>efore  this  Court  for  the 
first  time — does  not  require  a  reversal  of  the 
decision  of  the  District  Court;  *  and  (lii)  why 
DHHS's  actions  are  "arbitrary  and  capri-. 
clous,"  and  accordingly,  should  be  struck 
down  on  this  ground  as  welL* 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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AiouMKirr 
/.  The  Dittrict  Court  properiy  deelartd  the 
tUte  X  reffwiatiofu  utUatcyiU.— The  District 
Court  held  that  the  Title  X  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  DHHS  "were  invalid  as  clearly 
in  excess  of  sUtutory  authority."*  Pinal 
Judc.  at  3  (Appx.  at  126).  because  these  reg- 
ulations would  have  had  the  effect  of  "man- 
dating" rather  than  "encouraging"  parental 
involvement  In  the  family  planning  deci- 
sions of  TiUe  Z  recipients.  This  holding  was 
baaed  on  both  the  plain  language  and  legis- 
lative history  of  the  1981  Amendment  to 
Title  X— the  amendment  pursuant  to  which 
DHHS  promulgated  the  Title  X  regiUa- 
tlons— and  the  13-year  legislative  history  of 
TiUe  X  itself. 

Both  DHHS  and  its  amid  argue  that  the 
legislative  history  of  Title  X  Is  irrelevant  to 
a  Judicial  interpretation  of  the  1981  Amend- 
ment.* Instead,  they  urge  that  this  Court 
uphold  the  Title  X  regulations  as  a  proper 
exercise  of  DHHS's  authority  because  the 
regulations  are  consistent  with  Title  XX  '— 
a  theory  never  mentioned  by  DHHS  in  its 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking,  its  notice 
promulgating  the  final  regulations  at  issue 
herein  or  in  the  District  Court.  As  demon- 
strated below,  both  of  these  argiunents  are 
without  merit  and.  accordingly,  provide  no 
basis  upon  which  the  District  Court's  deci- 
sion should  be  reversed. 

"A.  The  1981  Amendment  and  The  Legis- 
lative History  of  Title  X  Reaffirm  that  Con- 
gress Was  Willing  to  "Encourage  Parental 
Participation"  But  "Not  to  Require  Clinic 
Personnel  to  Notify  a  Minor's  Parents  Over 
the  Minor's  Objection"  As  DHHS's  "ntle  X 
Regulations  Would  Have  Done." 

In  1970.  Congress  enacted  Title  X.  the 
Family  Planning  Services  and  Population 
Research  Act.  which  had  the  stated  purpose 
of  making  family  planning  services  "readily 
available  to  all  persons  desiring  such  serv- 
ices." •  Although  Title  X  when  enacted  did 
not  expr«>ly  target  adolescents  as  recipi- 
ents of  such  contraceptive  services.  Con- 
gress made  clear  that  adolescents  should  be 
served  by  TiUe  X  clinics." 

In  1978,  Congress  amended  Title  X  to 
make  this  legislative  intent  explicit  by  re- 
quiring that  Title  X  projects  offer  "a  broad 
range  of  acceptable  and  effective  family 
planning  methods  and  services  (Including 
.  .  .  services  for  adolescente),"  42  U.S.C. 
1300(a)  (Supp.  IV  1980).  As  the  District 
Court  correctly  concluded.  Congress  so 
acted  because  it  wanted  Title  X  funds  to  be 
used  to  stem  the  epidemic  of  unintended 
and  unwanted  pregnancies  among  teen- 
agers. Mem.  Op.  at  21  and  the  legislative 
history  cited  therein  (Appx.  at  115).  ■ ' 

To  assure  that  Title  X  would  effectively 
provide  family  planning  services  to  teen- 
agers— thus  accomplishing  this  purpose- 
Congress  determined  that  teenagers'  confi- 
dentiality had  to  be  maintained." 

At  the  same  time.  Congress  also  wanted  to 
encourage  parental  involvement  in  a  teen- 
ager's family  planning  decisions.  Congress 
had  consistently  reminded  Title  X  grantees 
to  encourage  parental  involvement— in  lan- 
guage almost  identical  to  that  of  the  1981 
amendment."  However,  Congress  stated 
that  confidentiality— the  bedrock  upon 
which  Title  X's  success  was  predicated— was 
never  to  be  sacrificed  to  its  twin  goal  of  pa- 
rental involvement:  Congress  recognized,  as 
the  rulemaking  record  demonstrates  "  and 
the  District  Court  found,"  that  teenagers 
would  be  deterred  from  attending  Title  X 
clinics  to  obtain  contraceptives  If  their  par- 
ents knew  they  were  doing  so. 


Congreas's  rejection  of  the  Volkmer 
Amendment  in  1978  is  a  clear  illustration  of 
this  point.  The  Volkmer  Amendment  would 
have  required  Title  X  clinics  to  breach  a 
teenager's  confidentiality  by  notifying  her 
parent  or  guardian  before  any  prescription 
contraceptives  could  be  provided.  124  Cong. 
Rec.  37044  (1978).  As  the  District  Court  cor- 
rectly found,  "the  House  rejected  the 
amendment,  noting  that  if  enacted,  a  paren- 
tal notification  requirement  would  under- 
mine the  intent  of  Title  X. "  "  See  Mem. 
Op.  at  3I(  Appx.  at  115). 

DHHS  itself  advised  that  the  Volkmer 
Amendment  was  inconsistent  with  Title  X 
and  would  doom  the  Title  X  program  to 
faUure: 

"[Elnactment  of  .  .  .  [this  amendment] 
would  undermine  the  national  effort  to  alle- 
viate the  growing  problem  of  teenage  preg- 
nancy in  this  country.  ...  We  all  agree  it  is 
important  to  prevent  unwanted  teenage 
pregnancies  and  the  program  authorized 
under  Title  X  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
effort  in  this  area. 

.  .  We  are  determined  to  ensure  that 
our  policies  encourage  providers  of  contra- 
ceptive services  to  promote  family  involve- 
ment. At  the  same  time,  we  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  those 
teenagers  who  seek  the  use  of  contracep- 
tives. .  .  ." 

Letter  from  Acting  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Hale  Champion  to 
RepresenUtive  Paul  S.  Rogers  (Sept.  25, 
1978)  (Appx.  at  1078-79).  In  short,  as  the 
District  Court  stated,  "Congress  made  it 
clear  that  Title  X  providers  treating  adoles- 
cents were  to  respect  their  patient's  confi- 
dentiality because  a  contrary  rule  would 
contravene  the  overriding  congressional 
intent  of  arresting  the  epidemic  of  teenage 
pregnancies."  Mem.  Op.  at  21-22  (Appx.  at 
115-16). 

Against  this  backdrop,  the  meaning  of  the 
1981  Amendment  is  made  even  that  much 
clearer.  The  1981  Amendment— much  like 
the  1978  Amendment  to  "ntle  X— merely 
made  "explicit"  long-standing  Congressional 
intent  to  'encourage"  parental  Involvement 
but  not  mandate  It  for  fear  that,  by  doing 
so,  teenagers  would  stop  attending  Title  X 
clinics.  The  language  of  the  amendment 
says  exactly  that:  "to  the  extent  practical, 
entities  which  receive  grants  or  contracts 
under  this  subsection  shall  encourage 
family  participation  in  projects  assisted 
under  this  subsection. "  "42  U.S.C.  h  300(a) 
(Supp.  rv  1980).  The  Conference  Committee 
Report  explaining  the  amendment  stated 
that 

"[Tlhe  conferees  believe  that,  to/iite 
family  involvement  is  not  mandated,  it  is 
Important  that  families  participate  In  the 
activities  authorized  by  this  title  as  much  as 
possible.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  conferrees 
that  grantees  wUl  encourage  participants  In 
Title  X  programs  to  Include  their  families  in 
counseling  and  involve  them  in  decisions 
about  services." 

H.R.  Rep.  No.  208,  97th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
799,  reprinted  in  1981  U.S.  Code  Cong.  & 
Ad.  News  1010,  1161  (emphasis  added) 
(Appx.  at  1053). 

In  sum,  as  Judge  Plannery  concluded 
based  on  the  1981  Amendment,  its  legisla- 
tive history  and  the  legislative  history  of 
Title  X  itself,  Congress  intended  "to  encour- 
age minors  to  involve  their  families  in 
family  planning  decisions,  but  not  to  require 
clinic  personnel  to  notify  a  minor's  parents 
over  the  minor's  objection."  Mem.  Op.  at  20 
(Appx.  at  114).  Only  DHHS  has  failed  to 
grasp  the  obvious. 


"B.  Title  XX  Provides  No  Justification 
For  the  TitU  X  Regulation*. " 

For  the  first  time  on  appeal,  DHHS  ad- 
vances a  new  theory  to  Justify  iU  Title  X 
regulations— TiUe  XX.  Even  assuming  that 
this  Court  could  properly  entertain  this  ar- 
gument—which it  cannot  "—a  comparision 
between  -nUe  X  and  TiUe  XX  only  reaf- 
firms the  District  Court's  reading  of  the 
1981  Amendment  and  the  purposes  of  Title 
X. 

TlUe  XX  is  a  "demonstration"  grant  pro- 
gram, aimed  at  providing  funds  for  "care 
services"  and  "prevention  services"  42 
U.S.C.  {  300z-5(a)  (West  1982).  As  the  plain 
words  of  the  statute  make  clear,  neither  of 
these  "services"  include  family  planning 
services— the  sole  type  of  service  funded  by 
Title  X  monies."  Thus,  the  fundamental 
purposes  of  Title  X  and  HUe  XX  are  differ- 
ent: Title  X  is  intended  to  prevent  pregnan- 
cy in  teenagers  who  are  already  sexually 
active  whereas  Title  XX  is  Intended  both  to 
discourage  teenagers  from  becoming  sexual- 
ly active  and  to  assist  those  teenagers  who 
are  already  pregnant.  Accordingly,  there  is 
no  logical  reason  why  the  parental  notifica- 
tion requirement  prescribed  by  Congress  In 
Title  XX  should  be  required  or  even  con- 
doned In  a  Title  X  program.  Indeed,  Con- 
gress made  clear  that  parental  notification 
was  unique  to  Title  XX  and  was  not  intend- 
ed to  be  "read  into"  other  acts. 

For  example,  the  Senate  Report  accompa- 
nying 'nUe  XX  stated  •(lit  should  be  noted 
that  this  [TlUe  XX)  is  a  Federal  demonstra- 
tion project  and  not  a  far-ranging  Govern- 
ment entitlement  program.  These  require- 
ments [e.g.  parental  notification]  are  an  at- 
tempt to  determine  the  effect  that  such  pa- 
rental involvement  reijuireTnents  might  have 
on  a  tmaU  scale."  S.  Rep.  No.  161.  97th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.  15  (1981)  (emphasis  added). 
One  year  later,  before  the  vote  on  the 
DHHS  appropriation  bill.  Senator  Mark 
Hatfield  of  Oregon,  Chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  asked: 

"Mr.  President,  while  we  are  in  Labor- 
HHS  matters,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  the  chairman  of  the  Labor. 
Health  and  Human  Services  and  Education 
Subcommittee,  about  language  in  the  com- 
mittee report  concerning  tidolescent  family 
life  program?  There  has  been  some  concern 
expressed  that  the  report  language  could 
somehow  be  Interpreted  to  apply  the  "pa- 
rental consent  and  notification"  provisions 
of  the  adolescent  family  life  program  to 
other  programs  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. Can  the  Senator  tell  me  whether  the 
language  does  apply  to  Health  and  Human 
Services  programs  other  than  adolescent 
family  life?" 

Mr.  Schmitt,  Chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Latwr,  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  Education  responded:  "It  does  not"  138 
Cong.  Rec.  S10O67  (dally  ed.  August  10, 
1982)  (emphasis  added). 

In  the  face  of  such  imequivocal  legislative 
history,  DHHH's  eleventh  hour  strategy 
must  fail. 

//.  77i«  title  X  regulations  are  arbitrary 
and  caprtctoiis.— This  Circuit  has  made 
clear  that  an  agency  does  not  lawfully  dis- 
charge its  rulemaking  duty  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  by  a  "minimal 
discussion  of  individual  proposals"  and  a 
general  awareness  "of  the  pros  and  cons  of 
each  alternative."  Action  on  Smoking  and 
Health  V.  CAB.  No.  79-1044,  Slip  Op.  at  15- 
16  (D.C.  Clr.  January  18,  1983).  While  "[A]n 
agency  need  not  respond  to  every  comment. 
It  must  "respond  In  a  reasoned  manner  to 


the  comments  received,  to  explain  how  the 
agency  resolved  any  significant  problems 
raised  by  the  comments,  and  to  show  how 
that  resolution  led  the  agency  to  the  ulU- 
mate  rule  .  .  .'"  Action  on  Smoking  and 
Health  v.  CAB.  Supra.  Slip  Op.  at  9,  citing 
Rodway  v.  U.S.  Dep't  of  Agriculture,  614 
F.3d  800,  817  (D.C.  Cir.  1975).  i4ccord,  Ala- 
iKima  Power  Co.  v.  OosOe,  636  F.3d  333,  384 
(D.C.  Clr.  1980);  Home  Box  Office,  Inc.  v. 
FCC.  667  P.3d  9,  36  (D.C.  Clr),  cert  denied. 
434  VS.  829  (1977);  Portland  Cement  Au'n 
V.  Ruckelthaus,  486  F.3d  375,  393-94  (D.C. 
Clr.  1973).  cert  denied,  417  VS.  921  (1974). 
If  an  agency  does  not  do  so,  its  regulations 
consUtute  lUegal  "arbitrary  and  capricious" 
agency  acUon."  That  is  exactly  the  situa- 
Uon  here. 

The  rulemaking  notice  for  the  Title  X  reg- 
ulations drew  an  unprecedented  response— 
approximately  60,000  individual  comments. 
As  DHHS  has  acknowledged,  most  of  those 
comments  were  "in  opposition"  to  the  regu- 
lations.'"  These  opposing  comments  were 
more  than  Just  the  views  of  the  citizenry  at 
large;  they  were  detailed  and  careful  com- 
ments from  respected  experts  In  medicine 
and  in  adolescent  psychology  as  well  as 
from  the  health  departments  of  40  states. 
Including  Oregon  (amicus's  home  state), 
who  have  had  firsthand  experience  with  the 
Title  X  program  and  its  teenage  recipi- 
ents.* ■  These  commenters  concluded  that 
the  Title  X  regulations  could  never  accom- 
plish DHHS's  goals:  safeguarding  adolescent 
health  and  strengthening  family  relation- 
ships. However.  DHHS  barely  mentioned 
these  comments,  much  less  "respondled]  in 
a  reasoned  maimer."  Accordingly,  DHHS 
has  failed  as  a  matter  of  law  to  satisfy  its 
burden  under  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  and  Its  regulations  should  be  set  aside. 

CORCLUSIOII 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  and  those  con- 
tained in  the  briefs  submitted  by  Appellees 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America, 
Inc.,  et  al,  and  National  Family  Planning 
and  Reproductive  Health  Association,  Inc., 
et  aL,  the  Order  of  the  District  Court  per- 
manenUy  enjoining  the  Title  X  regulations 
from  becoming  effective  should  be  affirmed. 

rOOTMOTES 

•  By  Order  of  this  Court  dated  April  31.  1983.  Sen- 
ator Packwood's  motion  requesting  permission  to 
file  an  amicus  brief  in  this  action  was  granted. 

For  the  Court's  convenience,  a  copy  of  this  Order, 
and  the  Senator's  original  comments  on  the  Title  X 
regulations  dated  March  15.  1982  (submitted  as 
part  of  the  rulemaking  record)  ("Packwood  Com- 
ments"] are  contained  In  the  Addendum  to  this 
Brief  at  pages  1  and  2  respectively. 

«  -TlUe  X "  refers  to  42  U.S.C.  i  300  el  teq.  (1976 
and  Suppl  IV  1980),  which  provides  federal  funding 
for  family  planning  clinics. 

■These  regulations  were  published  on  January 
26.  1983  in  48  Fed.  Reg.  36<X). 

The  regulations,  which  purportedly  Implement 
the  1981  Amendment  to  Title  X  (codifying  the  de- 
sirability of  "encouraging"  family  participation) 
would  have: 

"(a)  Required  Title  X  recipients  to  notify  the 
parent  or  guardian  within  10  working  days  of  pre- 
scribing contraceptive  drugs  or  devices  to  an  une- 
manctpated  minor  age  17  or  under: 

"(b)  Required  Title  X  recipients  to  abide  by  State 
law  requiring  parental  notice  of,  or  consent  to,  the 
provision  of  any  family  planning  services,  including 
both  prescription  and  non-preacrtptlon  drugs  and 
devices:  and 

"(c)  Revoked  existing  regulations  which  require 
TiUe  X  grantees  to  consider  minors  who  wish  to  re- 
ceive service  on  the  basis  of  their  own  rather  then 
their  parents'  financial  resources." 

*  Mindful  of  this  Court's  admonition  that  "it 
would  t>e  inappropriate  for  any  member  of  Con- 
gress appearing  as  an  amicus  to  offer  personal  tes- 
timony on  Congress'  Intent  in  passing  any  piece  of 
legislation."  and  In  contrast  to  the  Brief  filed  by 


Amiei  Citrioe  Jeremiah  A  Denton,  et  oL  VAmiei 
Br.  at "),  this  brief  will  rely  on  legislative  histo- 
ry that  looks  "to  the  purpow  the  original  enact- 
ment served,  the  discussion  of  statutory  "■^ytng  In 
committee  reports,  the  effect  of  amendments— 
whether  accepted  or  rejected— and  the  remarks  in 
debate  preceding  paange."  Rooert  v.  Frlto-Lay, 
Inc..  611  P.ad  1074.  1080  (Sth  Cir.).  cert  denied  449 
VS.  889  (1980).  As  the  Fifth  Circuit  recognized, 
"history"  coming  from  members  of  the  Congress 
that  is  not  part  of  the  legislative  history  of  the 
original  enactment  Is  irrelevant.  Id. 

■This  brief  adopts  and  Incorporates  herein  by 
reference  the  Statement  of  Issues,  Other  Related 
Cases,  Reference*  to  the  Parties  and  Record.  State- 
ment of  the  Case  and  Statement  of  Facts  contained 
In  the  Brief  for  Appellees  PPPA  at  1-10. 

•  Pursuant  to  Section  10(cX2)<B)  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act,  5  D.S.C.  i  706<2KC)  (1977): 

"The  reviewing  court  shall— <2)  hold  unlawful 
and  set  aside  agency  actions,  findings  and  indu- 
sioru  found  to  be— <C>  in  excess  of  statutory  juris- 
diction, authority,  or  limitations,  or  short  of  statu- 
tory right." 

'  Brief  of  DHHS  ("Ag.  Br.")  App.  Br.  at  10,  17-30: 
Amici  Br.  at  7-8, 10-U. 

•  App.  Br.  at  10.  20-34;  Amici  Br.  at  14-19. 

•  Pub.  UNO.  91-573.  i  2.  84  Stat.  ISOS  ( 1970). 

"Sees.  Rep.  No.  103,  9Sth  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  26,  re- 
printed in  1978  VS.  Code  Cong.  &  Ad.  News  549. 
570,  (Appx.  at  1027):  S.  Rep.  No.  29,  94th  Cong..  1st 
Sess.  55,  reprinted  in  1977  U.S.  Code  Cong.  &  Ad. 
News  469,  517  (Appx.  at  1025):  H.R.  Rep.  No.  1161, 
93d  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  14  (1974)  (Appx.  at  1032):  S. 
Rep.  No.  1004,  91st  Cong..  2d  Sess.  3  (1970)  (Appx. 
at  1019). 

' '  itccord.  94  Cong.  Rec.  8629  (1978)  ( 'S.  2522  au- 
thorizes a  new  and  essential  program  to  provide  vol- 
untary family  plaiming  services  to  sexually  active 
adolescents  who  wish  to  avoid  unwanted  pregnan- 
cy") (statement  of  Sen.  Javits):  95  Cong.  Rec.  13353 
(1978)  ("this  year  we  have  amended  the  family 
planning  authority  to  include  a  focus  on  adoles- 
cents to  address  the  problem  of  teenage  pregnan- 
cies") (statement  of  Rep.  Carter):  95  Cong.  Rec. 
8613  (1978)  ((the  bUl's  purpose  is]  "...  to  place 
new  emphasis  on  the  provision  of  family  planning 
services  to  sexually  active  adolescents  .  .  .  [and] 
.  .  .  would  enable  these  programs  to  increase  their 
capacity  to  provide  comprehensive  services  to  ado- 
lescents in  a  compassionate  and  understanding 
manner") 

"  For  example,  in  reauthorizing  the  Title  X  pro- 
gram In  1977,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  attributed  the  considerable  suc- 
cess family  planning  clinics  had  in  providing  serv- 
ices to  teenagers  to  the  assurances  of  confidential- 
ity such  clinics  afforded  their  patients: 

"In  addition,  the  committee  believes  HE;W  must 
not  overlook  the  preference  to  many  Individuals, 
particularly  the  teenage  target  group,  for  family 
planning  clinics  as  the  initial  entry  point  to  family 
planning  information  and  services.  TTiij  preference 
is  due  partialiv  to  the  greater  degree  of  teenage  eon- 
fidence  in  the  confidentialitv  iDhich  can  be  assured 
tiy  a  family  idanning  clinic  and  In  the  proficiency 
of  the  family  planning  services  provided  in  a  clinic 
specializing  in  those  related  services." 

S.  Rep.  No.  102,  95th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  26,  rejnrinted 
in  1978  U.S.  Code  Cong.  &  Ad.  News  549.  570  (em- 
phasis added)  (Appx.  at  1027). 

In  1978.  the  Senate  Committee  again  recognized 
adolescents'  preference  for  Title  X  clinics.  It  noted 
that,  if  left  to  private  physicians,  "the  teenager 
may  be  rightfully  con<%med  that  her  parents  will 
learn  or  be  told  of  her  request  for  contraception." 
S.  Rep.  No.  822.  95th  Cong..  2d  Sess.  31  (1978) 
(Appx.  at  1038). 

"See  &  Rep.  No.  29.  94th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  55,  re- 
printed in  1977  D.S.  Code  Cong.  &  Ad.  News  469. 
517  (Appx.  at  1025):  "".  .  .  the  Committee  believes 
that  provision  of  contraceptive  services  should  be 
preceded  by  counseling  at>out  the  consequences  and 
significance  of  a  decision  to  use  contraceptives.  In 
the  process  of  such  counseling,  the  Committee  be- 
lieves that  unmarried  teenagers,  where  feasible, 
should  i>e  encouraged  to  Involve  their  family  in 
their  decision  about  use  of  contraceptives." 

See  also  S.  Rep.  No.  822,  95th  Cong.,  2d  Sess.  14, 
39-40  (1978):  "[One  of  the  basic  purposes  of  the 
1978  amendment  was]  to  place  new  emphasis  on 
the  provision  of  family  planning  services  to  sexual- 
ly active  adolescents  .  .  .  who  want  to  avoid  un- 
wanted pregnancy  .  .  .  and  [to]  encouragle] 
projects  to  urge  minors  to  consult  with  their  par- 
ents regarding  use  of  contraceptives." 


"  See,  eg.,  Packwood  CotnmwiU  at  1:  "'[tit  la 
an  established  principle  that  certain  health  services 
must  be  available  to  minora  confidentially  because 
young  women  might  hesitate  to  seek  care  If  they 
were  required  to  Involve  their  parent*."  (Add.  at  2r. 
Letter  from  Kriitliie  M.  Debbie,  Aaiistant  Director. 
Oregon  Department  of  Human  Resources.  Health 
Dlvl*ion.  to  Majory  Mecklenburg  (March  8.  1982) 
("Oebbie  comment*"]  at  1:  "About  20  percent  of 
the  41,000  plus  women  served  In  Oregon  last  year 
were  age  17  or  younger,  with  very  few  fitting  the 
""emancipated""  definition.  Almost  all  (00  percent) 
of  these  use  oral  contraceptive*,  which  are  preaolp- 
tlve,  and  thu*  would  repre*ent  the  one*  wha*e  par- 
ent* would  be  Informed.  By  far  the  majority  of 
these  women  will  simply  stay  away  rather  than 
have  their  parenu  informed,  thus  lodng  the  bene- 
fit of  birth  control  aervioe*,  ■■  well  a*  the  many 
other  services  provided.  There  will  be  large  in- 
creases in  unwanted  pregnancies  with  resultant  in- 
creases In  abortions,  premature  births,  and  welfare 
dependency." 

For  the  C^ourt's  oonvenienee  the  text  of  the 
Oebbie  Comments  Is  contained  In  the  Addendum  to 
this  Brief.  (Add.  at  4).  See  also  PPFA  Comment*  at 
12  (Appx.  at  671). 

"Mem.  Op.  at  10.  15  (Appx.  at  104.  109). 

■•  Representative  Rogers  (Chairman  of  the  Hou*e 
Committee  that  reported  out  the  1978  "Title  X  reau- 
thorization), speaking  on  the  House  floor  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment,  stated:  "I  agree  that  family 
planning  programs  should  encounoe  adolescent*  to 
discuss  their  sexual  activities  with  their  parents, 
but  many  simply  will  not  come  in  i/  we  require  such 
a  discussion.  And  what  will  happen  to  them?  "They 
risk  becoming  pregnant  and  we  risk  spending  $4.5 
billion  a  year  in  welfare  costs  for  adolescent  moth- 
ers and  their  dependent  children. 

"So  I  do  think  we  need  to  be  responsible  in  the 
approach  and  certainly  it  is  the  intent  of  the  com- 
mittee that  all  of  the  family  planning  programs 
should  encourage  adolescents  to  discuss  their  sexual 
activities  with  their  parents.  So  the  gentleman  I 
luiow  means  well  and  we  share  his  cwncem.  but  the 
committee  has  thought  this  throutfii  and  I  would 
urge  the  Members  to  be  practical,  to  lie  reaUsUc, 
and  to  vote  down  this  ameiidment."" 

124  Cong.  Rec.  H13287-88  (daily  ed.  Oct.  13,  1978) 
(emphasis  added).  In  1979,  the  House  rejected  a 
similar  amendment  to  the  Child  Health  Assurance 
Bill.  This  bill,  however,  was  never  subsequently  en- 
acted into  law.  125  Cong.  Rec.  H11787  (daUy  ed. 
Dec  11, 1979). 

"It  is  well  established  that  an  appellate  court 
will  not  reverse  a  lower  court  decision  on  a  ground 
never  advanced  below  by  the  defendant.  Farrov  v. 
CahiU,  663  F.2d  201,  206  (DC.  Cir.  1980):  Radix  Or- 
ganization, Inc.  v.  Mack  Trucks,  Inc..  602  F.2d  45, 
48  (2d  Cir.  1979):  Charbonnages  de  France  v.  Smith, 
597  F.2d  406,  416  (4th  Cir.  1979):  Semaan  v.  Mum- 
ford.  335  F.2d  704,  706  (D.C.  Clr.  1964):  Shafer  v. 
Reo  Motors.  205  F.2d  685.  688  (3d  Clr.  1953).  Nor 
will  an  agency  be  permitted  to  Justify  its  actions  on 
a  basis  not  relied  upon  at  the  time  it  acted.  As  the 
Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly  stated,  pott  hoc  ra- 
tionalizations cannot  be  used  to  legitimate  agency 
action.  See,  e.g..  Citizens  to  Preserve  Overton  Park, 
Inc.  v.  Volpe.  401  U.S.  402.  419  (1971):  Burtinglon 
Truck  Lines  v.  United  States,  371  O.S.  156,  168-69 
(1962):  SEC  V.  Chenery  Corp..  318  U.S.  80.  87  (1943). 

The  post  hoc  rationalizations  of  legislators,  such 
as  those  of  amici  Senators  Denton  and  Hatch, 
should  not  be  accorded  any  different  treatment  See 
this  Courts  April  21,  1983  Order  (Add.  at  1);  see 
also  n.  4,  supra. 

I  ■  "Care  services""  are  defined  as  ""necessary  serv- 
ices for  the  provision  of  care  to  pregnant  adoles- 
cents and  adolescent  parents,'"  42  U.S.C.  i  300z- 
I(aK7)  (West  1982)  and  "prevention  services'"  are 
defined  as  "necessary  services  to  prevent  adolescent 
sexual  relations."  42  D.S.C.  i  300E-l(aX8)  (West 
1982). 

"Section  10<cX2KA>  of  the  AdmlnistraUve  Pro- 
cedure Act  requires  a  court  to  reject  regulations 
that  are  "arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  discre- 
tion, or  otherwise  not  In  accordance  with  law."  S 
UAC.  J706(3XA)(1977). 

■'Memorandum  from  Edward  N.  Brandt,  Jr., 
M.D.,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Health,  DHHS,  to 
Mary  Francis  Lowe,  Office  of  the  Secretary  (Janu- 
ary 19. 1983). 

"See,  eg.,  Gebbie  Comments  (Add.  at  4-5). 

See  also  Packwood  Comments  at  2  advising  Secre- 
tary Schweiker  that  he  ""[saw]  no  need  for  new 
[regulations]  which  exceed  the  purpose  of  the  law." 
Additionally,  amicus  noted  for  the  Secretary  that 
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be  "(found]  It  tiieonilBtent  to  impoae  this  rcfula- 
Uon.  which  directly  contr»ven««  Orerm  l»w.  and 
the  lavs  of  at  least  39  other  sUtes."  (Add.  at  3) 
AmCOS  CURIAK'S  StTrFLKHXmAKT  ASDEHDUM 
U.S.  COOBT  OP  AFPSAU 

No.  8»-133a. 

Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  et  al.  v.  Richard  S.  Schwelker.  Sec- 
retary VS.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services.  Appellant. 

And  consolidated  case  No.  83-1233. 

ORDXR 

Upon  consideration  of  the  pending  mo- 
tions, it  is 

Ordered  by  the  Court  that  Senator  Pack- 
wood.  Congressman  Waxman.  and  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  are 
hereby  granted  leave  to  participate  as 
amicus  curiae.  Their  briefs  shall  be  filed  in 
the  Office  of  the  Clerk  no  later  than  April 
25,  1983,  and  the  time  for  appellants  to  file 
a  reply  brief  In  the  Office  of  the  Clerlt  is  ex- 
tended to  May  5. 1983. 

The  Court  notes  that  It  would  be  inappro- 
priate for  any  member  of  Congress  appear- 
ing as  an  amicus  to  offer  personal  testimony 
on  Congress's  Intent  in  passing  any  piece  of 
legislation.  See  Regional  RaU  Reorganlza- 
Uon  Act  Cases,  419  U.S.  102,  132  (1974).  This 
admonition  applies  to  all  members  of  Con- 
gress participating  in  this  case. 

OCORCC  A.  FlSHBI. 

Cler*. 
(For  the  Court). 

V&.  Seratk.  Coionrrn  on  Com- 
imcK,  ScmicK.  ahd  Tramsporta- 

TIOH. 

Wathington,  D.C..  March  15. 1982. 
Hon.  Richard  S.  Schwkikkr. 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Sexvicet. 
Wathington.  D.C. 

Dear  Dick:  I  write  to  express  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  regulations  requiring 
that  parents  of  adolescents  be  notified  in 
almost  all  Instances  when  family  planning 
services  are  provided  under  Title  X  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  I  strongly  urge 
the  Department  to  withdraw  this  proposed 
regidatlon.  Such  a  policy,  in  my  estimation, 
would  greatly  hamper  our  efforts  to  reduce 
the  teenage  pregnancy  epidemic  and  would 
even  increase  the  abortion  rate.  I  also  be- 
lieve the  proposed  regulation  contravenes 
congressional  intent. 

No  one  will  dispute  that  teenagers  can 
benefit  from  the  advice  of  their  parents 
when  they  seek  famUy  planning  or  other 
health  services.  But  It  is  an  established  prin- 
ciple that  certain  health  services  must  be 
available  to  minors  confidentially  because 
yotmg  people  might  hesitate  to  seek  care  if 
they  were  required  to  involve  their  parents. 
The  results  of  delay  due  to  this  hesitancy  or 
processes  of  parental  notification  are  seri- 
ous both  for  the  individual  teenagers  and 
society 

When  Congress  reauthorized  the  Title  X 
legislation  last  year,  it  included  an  amend- 
ment requiring  projects  to  voluntarily  en- 
courage their  minor  patients  to  involve 
their  parents  to  counseling  and  decision- 
making on  contraception  and  family  plan- 
ning. Congr^onal  intent  was  clearly 
stated  in  the  accompanying  committee 
report  sUting  that  "family  involvement  is 
not  mandated". 

At  a  time  when  this  Administration  is 
seeking  to  reduce  federal  regulations,  1  see 
no  need  for  new  ones  which  exceed  the  pur- 
pose of  the  law.  As  it  is  the  Intent  of  the  Ad- 
ministration to  return  more  control  to  the 
states  in  matters  such  as  this,  I  find  it  in- 


consistent to  impose  this  regulation,  which 
directly  contravenes  Oregon  law,  and  the 
laws  of  at  least  29  other  states. 

I  strongly  urge  your  reconsideration  of 
this  policy.  Promotion  of  voluntary  family 
participation  would  accomplish  more  of  the 
goals  of  Title  X  than  this  regulation  for 
mandatory  parental  involvement. 
Cordially. 

Bob  Packwood. 

Department  of  Human  Resources, 

PorUand,  Oreg.,  March  S<  1982. 
Re:  Proposed  amendments  to  42  CPR  59, 

Subpart  A. 
Marjory  Mecklenburg. 
Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Popu- 
lation Affairs,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear   Ms.    Mecklenburg:   The    proposed 
amendments  to  42  CPR  59,  Subpart  A  are 
said  to  have  the  purpose  of  implemening 
Section  931(bHl)  of  Public  Law  97-35. 

The  proposed  amendments  would  very  ef- 
fectively deter  teenagers  from  using  any 
family  planning  service  that  is  subsidized 
with  Title  X  funds  (an  affect  which  many 
people  suspect  to  be  the  hidden  intent  of 
the  amendment). 

The  proposed  amendments  are  a  seriously 
overdone  response  to  a  reasonable  Congres- 
sional requirement  that  grantees  encourage 
family  participation  "to  the  extent  practi- 
cal." The  author  of  the  amendments  appar- 
ently ignores  the  Conference  Report  lan- 
guage" .  .  .  family  involvement  is  not  man- 
dated .  .  . ". 

Teenage  pregnancy  is  already  one  of  our 
most  significant  health  problems.  About 
20%  of  the  41,000  plus  women  served  in 
Oregon  last  year  were  age  17  or  younger, 
with  very  few  fitting  the  "emancipated"  def- 
inition. Almost  all  (90%)  of  these  use  oral 
contraceptives,  which  are  prescriptive,  and 
thus  would  represent  the  ones  whose  par- 
ents would  be  Informed.  By  far  the  majority 
of  these  women  will  simply  sUy  away  rather 
than  have  their  parents  Informed,  thus 
losing  the  benefit  of  birth  control  services, 
as  well  as  the  many  other  services  provided. 
There  will  be  large  increases  in  unwanted 
pregnacles  with  resultant  Increases  in  abor- 
tions, premature  births,  and  welfare  depend- 
ency. 

The  accompanying  rationale  for  the 
amendments  significantly  underestimates 
the  Impact  of  the  Increase  in  clerical  and  ad- 
ministrative burden  these  will  cause.  The 
Family  Planning  Program  Is  already  the 
most  overadmlnistered  public  health  pro- 
gram, and  it  is  contrary  to  the  Administra- 
tion's deregulation  policy  to  add  more  to 
such  a  burden. 

The  proposed  amendments  conflict  with 
other  Federal  Regulations.  Including  42 
CFR  59.11,  which  guarantees  confidentiality 
to  the  Individuals  served.  The  same  conflict 
Is  found  with  Oregon's  confidentiality  law. 
ORS  192.500,  a  copy  of  which  Is  enclosed. 

As  with  all  other  unjustifiably  strict  regu- 
lations. I  fear  that  adoption  of  these  will 
promote  the  subsequent  adoption  by  practi- 
tioners of  devious  devices  to  meet  the  word 
of  the  regulations,  but  not  the  intent 
(which,  as  stated  in  the  law,  is  reasonable). 
It  Is  the  position  of  the  Oregon  SUte 
Health  Division  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ments are  unacceptable,  and  should  be  with- 
drawn. I  would  be  pleased  to  commit  staff 
time  to  work  with  you  on  identification  of 
an  alternate  method  of  meeting  the  Con- 
gressional request  for  family  participation. 
Sincerely, 

Kristine  M.  Oebbie, 


Assistant    Director,    Human    Retources 
Administrator,  Health  Division. 

Certipicatk  or  Personal  Service 

I  hereby  certify  that  on  April  25,  1983.  I 
caused  the  Brief  of  Amicus  Curiae  Senator 
Bob  Packwood  to  be  personally  served  upon: 

Nancy  L.  Buc,  Well.  Ootshal  &  Manges, 
1101  14th  Street,  N.W..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

Leonard  Schaitman,  William  G.  Cole,  At- 
torneys. AppeUate  Staff,  CivU  Division. 
Room  3617,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 
Washington,  D.C.  20530. 

John  W.  Nields,  Jr.,  Howry  &  Simon,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

Stanley  S.  Harris,  United  SUtes  Attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  United  States 
Courthouse,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

William  French  Smith,  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  10th  Street  and  Constitution 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20530. 

William  J.  Olson.  James  E.  Gates,  Smiley, 
Olson  &  Oilman,  1815  H  Street,  N.W.,  Suite 
600,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Representative  Henry  A.  Waxman.  2418 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20515. 

Hugh  Latimer.  Bergson,  Borkland,  Margo- 
lls  &  Adler.  11  Dupont  Circle,  N.W..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

Elizabeth  Symonds,  600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  S.E.,  Suite  301,  Wasiilngton,  D.C. 
20003.* 
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THE  ECU:  A  NEW. 
INTERNATIONAL  CURRENCY 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
at  least  debatable  that  the  world  has 
been  more  changed  by  the  invention 
of  the  tin  can  or  the  development  of 
the  automotive  assembly  line  than  by 
any  act  of  Congress  or  Presidential 
proclamation.  When  commerce  or  in- 
dustry acts  to  change  the  course  of 
daily  life,  it  has  a  profound  impact. 
Such  an  event  is  now  unfolding  in  the 
financial  world— the  revival  of  the  ecu 
as  a  unit  of  money. 

Webster  defines  ecu: 

1.  The  small  shield,  carried  by  a  mounted 
soldier  of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  2. 
Any  of  several  French  coins,  both  of  gold 
and  of  silver,  having  a  shield  (ecu)  as  device. 
The  gold  ecu,  current  in  the  14th  century, 
was  replaced  by  the  louis  d'or  (1640).  The 
silver  ecu  (17th  and  18th  centuries)  approxi- 
mates the  later  silver  five-franc  piece  and 
EIngllsh  sliver  crown  In  size. 

The  Subcommittee  on  International 
Economic  Policy  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  followed  with 
interest  the  evolution  of  a  new  curren- 
cy with  an  old  name.  Since  its  poten- 
tial importance  is  so  great  and  Its  utili- 
ty is  already  expanding,  it  is  useful  for 
Senators  to  be  familiar  with  the  ecu. 

I  ask  that  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  March- April  1983  Issue  of 
Europe  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

The  ECU:  A  New.  International 

Currency? 

(By  Joly  Dixon) 

The  long-term  objective  of  the  European 
Monetary  System  (ems),  is  monetary  inte- 


gration and  the  establiahment  of  a  strong 
and  stable  monetary  identity  for  Europe, 
perhaps  eventually  including  a  common  cur- 
rency. Progress  has  been  slow,  however,  and 
continues  to  be  so,  but  one  Instrument  of 
the  EMS.  the  European  Currency  Unit  (ecu), 
is  enjoying  a  certain  success. 

In  the  three  years  that  It  has  been  in  ex- 
istence, the  EMS  has  achieved  a  remarkable 
degree  of  exchange  rate  stability  between 
the  participating  currencies,  but  its  success 
in  leading  to  price  stability  has  been  much 
more  limited.  The  new  ems  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  projected  economic  and  mon- 
etary union,  let  alone  with  a  common  cur- 
rency. Its  immediate  limited  objective  Is  to 
create  a  zone  of  monetary  policy  coopera- 
tion. It  will  initially  be  used  as  an  instru- 
ment for  combating  excessive  fluctuations 
In  exchange  rates  and  hence  for  reducing  a 
factor  of  uncertainty  in  trade  and  payments 
between  E.C.  member  states.  In  addition, 
through  a  more  stable  exchange-rate  policy, 
it  win  endeavor  to  create  room  for  an  eco- 
nomic policy  geared  to  achieving  a  greater 
measure  of  internal  and  external  stability. 

The  system  combines  well-tried  practices 
from  the  currency  snake  and  a  new  ecu- 
based  procedure  for  keeping  currencies 
more  closely  In  line  than  previously  and  for 
preventing  them  from  drifting  apart.  The 
ECU,  which  lies  at  the  centre  of  the  Europe- 
an Monetary  System,  Is  used  as  the  denomi- 
nator—or num^ratne— for  the  exchange-rate 
mechanism,  as  the  basis  of  the  divergence 
indicator,  and  as  the  denominator  for  oper- 
ations under  the  intervention  and  credit 
mechanisms.  It  Is  thus  the  new  European 
unit  of  account,  which  Is  not  yet  a  generally 
accepted  means  of  payment,  but  Is  Intended 
to  be  used  Increasingly  as  such,  Initially  be- 
tween member  states'  central  banks  and 
subsequently,  perhaps,  in  connection,  with 
international  capital  movements. 

The  ECU  is  a  basket  of  nine  member  states' 
currencies.  The  Intention  Is  that  the  Greek 
drachma  should  be  Included  In  the  ecu 
basket  within  five  years  of  Greece's  acces- 
sion to  the  Community,  I.e.  before  January 
1,  1986.  The  amount  of  each  currency  in  the 
basket  corresponds  to  the  economic  impor- 
tance of  the  country  in  question.  In  this 
way,  the  weight  of  each  currency  influences 
the  value  of  the  ecu  basket,  which  is  calcu- 
lated each  day  by  the  Commission  on  the 
basis  of  quotations  on  the  relevant  national 
foreign  exchange  markets. 

All  the  E.C.  central  banks  hold  20  percent 
of  their  gold  and  dollar  reserves  in  the  form 
of  ECUS  and  there  has  been  considerable  use 
of  ECUS  for  settlements  between  the  central 
banks,  ecus  are  created  through  a  system  of 
three-month  renewable  swaps,  and  at  the 
start  of  the  system  about  ecu  25  billion  were 
created.  With  the  rise  In  the  price  of  gold, 
this  amount  rose  to  a  peak  of  nearly  ecu  50 
billion  in  early  1981.  Subsequently  the 
number  has  declined  to  around  ecu  42  bil- 
lion. The  Community  central  banks  may  use 
these  ECUS  for  settlements  In  the  same  way 
as  they  use  any  other  reserve  asset. 

The  official  ecu  can  only  be  held  and  used 
by  the  central  banks  of  the  Community.  Pri- 
vate markets  su-e,  however,  showing  an  In- 
creasing Interest  In  using  the  basket  defini- 
tion of  the  ECU  for  a  wide  variety  of  finan- 
cial transactions.  The  official  and  the  pri- 
vate ECU  are  two  distinct  instruments,  but 
they  each  gain  from  the  other's  presence. 
Although  the  ad  hoc  construction  of  any 
basket  of  currencies  is  always  possible,  offi- 
cial backing  for  the  definition  and  the  calcu- 
lation method  for  the  equivalent  In  national 
currencies  has  proved  to  be  an  essential  in- 


gredient in  developing  markets  in  such  in- 
struments. 

Defining  the  ecu  as  a  basket  of  Communi- 
ty currencies  has  attractions  for  both  bor- 
rowers and  lenders,  mainly  associated  with 
the  fact  that,  compared  with  any  individual 
currency,  it  offers  a  greater  degree  of  stabil- 
ity. The  table  t>elow  shows  the  composition 
of  the  ECU,  and  the  percentage  shares  of 
each  currency  in  March  1979  at  the  start  of 
the  EMS  and  in  February  1983.  The  currency 
amoimts  in  the  definition  have  so  far  re- 
mained fixed.  They  are  reviewed  from  time 
to  time  and  will  be  changed  at  the  latest  by 
December  31,  1985,  when  the  Greek  drach- 
ma will  be  included  in  the  basket.  Any 
changes  are  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  ensure 
that  the  exterior  value  of  the  ecu  Is  not  af- 
fected by  the  change  Itself.  With  fixed 
amounts  and  varying  exchange  rates  result- 
ing in  a  fluctuating  equivalent  of  the  ecu  In 
any  currency,  the  percentage  share  of  each 
of  the  currencies  varies  over  time.  A  curren- 
cy which  Increases  Its  value  relative  to  the 
others  accounts  for  a  growing  percentage  of 
the  basket  and  vice  versa  for  a  currency 
losing  value. 

COMPOSmON  AND  PERCENTAGE  SHARES  IN  THE  ECU 
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The  advantages  of  the  ecu  over  any  indi- 
vidual national  currency  stem  from  the  fact 
that,  being  a  weighted  average  of  a  number 
of  currencies,  the  variation  of  the  value  of 
the  ECU  In  terms  of  any  currency  in  the 
basket  is  likely  to  be  less  than  that  curren- 
cy's variation  relative  to  any  of  the  other 
currencies.  The  exchange  risk  associated 
with  the  ECU  Is  therefore  less  than  that  of 
any  individual  currency,  which  can  be  an 
Important  factor  despite  the  development 
by  financial  institutions  of  many  ways  of 
protecting  operators  from  currency  instabil- 
ity. Indeed,  forward  markets  and  other 
hedging  possibilities  are  not  readily  avail- 
able to  the  smaller,  less  sophisticated,  or 
long-term  operator— as  the  simple  examples 
of  a  British  resident  with  a  second  home  In 
Prance  purchased  with  a  medium-term  loan, 
or  an  Individual  planning  to  retire  In  a  dif- 
ferent country,  demonstrate,  Ecu-denomi- 
nated  Instruments  can  provide  diversified 
asset. 

As  well  as  providing  currency  diversifica- 
tion the  ECU  provides  a  good  store  of  value. 
Its  overall  loss  of  purchasing  power  over 
time  is  linked  to  the  Inflation  rates  In  the 
Community.  As  a  weighted  average  of  com- 
munity currencies  there  wUl  be  more  loss  of 
purchasing  power  than  In  the  most  stable 
country,  but  less  than  in  the  least.  The  aims 
of  the  EMS  are  also  important  in  this  re- 
spect. As  it  succeeds  In  achieving  monetary 
stability  In  Europe,  the  strength  of  the  ecu 
will  improve. 

As  it  is  always  possible  to  split  it  into  Its 
component  parts,  each  of  which  Is  a  nation- 
al currency,  all  the  usual  financial  oper- 
ations can  be  carried  out  in  ecu  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  for  any  single  currency.  It 
might  be  thought  that  this  would  put  the 


icn  at  a  disadvantage  because  of  the  higher 
transaction  costs  involved  for  the  financial 
intermediary  with  the  multiplicity  of  the 
numl>er  of  transactions.  In  practice,  it  haa 
been  found  that  these  costs  tend  to  be 
small,  especially  as  familiarity  with  the  nec- 
essary operations  in  creases  and  as  the 
number  of  transactions  rises.  As  the  ecu 
market  develops,  it  will  be  Increasingly  pos- 
sible to  avoid  having  to  deal  in  each  of  the 
component  currencies  to  provide  cover.  If, 
for  example,  a  financial  institution  can 
match  an  ecu  borrower  with  a  lender,  the 
cover  is  automatic. 

There  has  recently  been  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  the  ecu  by  financial  in- 
stitutions. For  a  number  of  years,  a  Belgian 
commercial  bank  has  accepted  term  deposits 
in  ECUS,  but  imtil  recently  these  deposits 
were  obtained  mainly  from  the  internation- 
al wholesale  market,  where  amounts  are  In 
millions  rather  than  thousands.  In  early 
1982,  the  bank  concerned  decided  to  enter 
the  domestic  retail  market  and  put  ecus  on 
the  same  footing  as  any  foreign  currency.  In 
most  E.C.  member  states,  it  Is  also  possible 
to  have  a  current  bank  account  In  ecus. 
These  accoimts,  like  any  foreign  currency 
accounts,  are  subject  to  domestic  exchange 
control  legislation,  and  so  are  not  available 
to  residents  In  some  countries.  The  Commu- 
nity institutions  and  especially  the  Commis- 
sion, which  has  both  receipts  and  payments 
to  make  in  ecu.  have  a  nimiber  of  such  ac- 
counts, which  are  used  extensively. 

In  1981  there  were  six  ecu  bond  issues 
totaling  nearly  ecu  250  million,  with  yields 
to  maturity  between  12.96  and  14.57  per- 
cent. During  1982  the  market  took  off.  Total 
ECU  issues  amounted  to  nearly  ecu  2.5  bil- 
lion, making  the  ecu  the  fourth  most  used 
currency.  The  issues  included  borrowing  by 
the  Governments  or  state-owned  Industries 
of  three  E.C.  member  states— Italy.  France, 
and  Ireland— and  by  a  number  of  E.C.  insti- 
tutions, notably  the  European  Investment 
Bank.  There  have  also  been  two  ecu  Issues 
In  the  North  American  market.  The  short- 
term  market  has  also  been  covered.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1981.  a  U.K.  clearing  bank  issued  one- 
month  certificates  of  deposits  (CD)  for  an 
'amount  of  ecu  10  million.  Several  CDs  have 
been  Issued  during  the  last  year,  and  the 
minimum  amount  required  per  certificate 
has  been  reduced  to  meet  the  needs  of  an 
expanding  market. 

The  banks  most  active  in  the  development 
of  ECU  transactions  are  actively  examining 
setting  up  an  ecu  clearing  system  which 
would  considerably  help  the  development  of 
ECU  transactions.  Only  net  balances  would 
have  to  be  covered  or  spilt  Into  the  compo- 
nent currencies.  The  Idea  Is  to  balance  ecu 
transactions  and  then  settle  the  net 
amounts  through  ecu  accounts  held  by  the 
participating  banlts  with  a  central  bank. 
The  banks  concerned  have  contacted  the 
Bank  for  International  Settlements  (sis)  In 
Basel  and  It  Is  very  likely  that  the  bis  will 
agree  to  act  as  the  central  bank  to  the 
system. 

Other  financial  institutions  are  also  be- 
coming involved  in  ecu  transactions.  Some 
of  the  main  Italian  Insurance  companies 
have  laimched  Ecu-denominated  life  poli- 
cies. A  number  of  multinational  companies 
express  Internal  prices  and  conduct  their  ac- 
counting in  ECUS.  The  Faellesbanken,  the 
central  t>ank  of  the  Danish  savings  banks, 
has,  since  1979,  offered  ecu  denominated 
loans  to  its  customers.  These  activities  are 
being  facilitated  In  a  number  of  countries  by 
official  actions  recognizing  the  ecu  as 
having  the  same  status  as  a  foreign  curren- 
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cy.  In  Italy,  for  example.  Its  convenlon  rate 
in  lire  is  quoted  at  the  exchange  rate  flxlns 
session.  Rates  are  also  published  dally  in 
the  Official  Journal  of  the  Commission  and 
in  a  number  of  financial  newspapers. 

These  developments  of  ect7  use  provide  in- 
teresting new  opportunities  and  challenges. 
The  slae  of  the  market  Is  still  small,  but  its 
growth  rate  has  been  impressive  and  can  be 
expected  to  remain  so  with  the  consolida- 
tion of  the  KMS.  The  creation  of  a  European 
Monetary  Fund,  which  could  be  a  sort  of  su- 
pranational central  bank  with  the  ecu  as  its 
currency,  has  been  delayed,  and  the  nts 
itself  may  well  face  more  difficulties  until 
there  is  greater  convergence  of  the  econo- 
mies of  E.C.  member  states.  In  the  long  run, 
however,  the  pressure  to  create  a  sUble 
monetary  identity  in  Europe  will  remain.* 


GOOD    WILL    CRUISE    OP    "U.S.S. 

WILLIAM    V.    PRATT,"    DDG-44. 

TO  CENTRAL  AMERICA 
•  Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  men  and 
women  of  our  Armed  Forces,  but  in 
particular  to  the  crew  of  the  UJS.S. 
WiUiam  V.  Pratt,  a  guided  missile  de- 
stroyer that  recently  returned  from  a 
good  will  visit  to  Central  America, 
overcoming  adversity  and  misfortune 
to  carry  out  her  vital  mission  of 
strengthening  ties  of  friendship  with 
our  neighbors  to  the  south. 

The  U.S.  Navy  often  sends  our  ships 
ratiiiTig  around  the  world  on  such  mis- 
sions. These  visits  are  a  mainstay  of 
our  policy  of  maintaining  relations 
with  friendly  countries,  all  the  while 
demonstrating  to  the  world  the  enor- 
mous reservoir  of  good  will,  respect, 
and  helpfulness  this  country  has  to 
offer. 

But.  Mr.  President,  this  trip  was  dif- 
ferent. A  series  of  unforeseen  prob- 
lems aboard  WiUiam  V.  Pratt  nearly 
brought  the  mission  to  an  untimely 
end  before  it  could  get  started.  Only 
the  resiliency  and  ingenuity,  seaman- 
ship, and  expertise  of  its  captain  and 
crew  brought  this  mission  to  its  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

And  what  a  conclusion  it  was.  The 
peoples  of  Costa  Rica,  Honduras.  Gua- 
temala, and  Belize  had  the  great  for- 
tune of  meeting  and  working  with  the 
officers  and  men  of  this  ship  in  nu- 
merous community  relations,  self-help 
projects  undertaken  by  the  crew.  Our 
sailors  rebuilt  a  flood-damaged  pedes- 
trian bridge  connecting  a  poverty- 
stricken  neighborhood  from  the  city 
proper  in  Limon,  Costa  Rica;  a  train- 
ing school  for  homeless  boys  and  girls 
in  Tela,  Honduras,  was  repainted,  its 
furniture  repaired  and  refinished. 
problems  with  plumbing  corrected. 
Schools  in  Puerto  Barrios,  Guatemala, 
and  Belize  City.  Belize,  were  painted 
and  cleaned.  In  all  cases,  local  citizens 
Joined  with  our  men  in  doing  the 
work,  and  our  boys  provided  a  cookout 
for  these  local  helpers  and  hundreds 
of  children,  most  of  whom  probably 
never  experienced  a  good,  old-fash- 


ioned American  hotdog  and  hamburg- 
er barbecue. 

We  also  threw  parties  for  orphaned 
kids  on  board  the  ship  in  each  of  the 
cities,  donated  clothing,  medicine,  and 
food  to  the  communities.  Our  men 
gave  freely  of  souvenirs  from  the  ship, 
their  own  monogramed  ballcaps  and 
Navy  white  hats  to  admiring  young- 
sters. They  chatted,  interacted,  and 
demonstrated  in  the  most  outstanding 
manner  Just  what  sort  of  a  people  we 
are.  a  people  whose  hands  extend  out- 
ward in  help  to  the  less  fortunate 
wherever  they  may  be  living.  These 
projects  left  in  their  wake  an  enor- 
mous sense  of  pride  on  the  part  of  our 
officers  and  men,  but  more  important- 
ly, a  tremendous  feeling  of  good  will  to 
the  U.S.  Navy  and  the  United  States 
on  the  part  of  the  local  residents. 

But  all  of  this  almost  did  not  come 
to  pass,  and  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
why.  Mr.  President,  and  I  would  like 
the  American  people  to  know  Just  how 
seasoned  and  resourceful  a  crew  is 
serving  aboard  the  U.S.S.  William  V. 
Pratt 

In  order  to  tell  this  story  I  have  to 
pay  special  respects  to  the  so-called 
snipes  aboard  the  ship.  These  are  the 
men  who  work  below  in  the  oven-hot 
confines  of  the  engineering  spaces,  for 
it  was  here  that  the  problems  mani- 
fested themselves,  and  it  was  here, 
after  endless  hours  of  backbreaking 
toil  and  debilitating  sweat  that  they 
were  resolved. 

These  snipes  are  made  of  the  same 
stuff  that  history  tells  us  made  Amer- 
ica great.  These  modem-day  sailors 
demonstrated  anew  the  strength  of 
the  American  traditions  of  hard  work 
and  resolve  to  overcome  all  obstacles 
to  get  the  job  done.  None  of  *.heir 
predecessors,  in  the  days  when  ships 
ran  before  the  mast  and  seamanship 
often  was  measured  by  the  muscles  of 
the  crew,  worked  any  harder  or  under 
any  more  difficult  conditions. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Comdr. 
Robert  Bell,  the  ship's  captain,  and  Lt. 
Comdr.  William  D.  Updegraff.  the 
ship's  engineer,  the  snipes  of  William 
V.  Pratt  worked  around  the  clock,  in 
hotly  confined  spaces,  tearing  apart 
piping  and  steam  lines  to  find  and 
repair  the  source  of  salt  contamina- 
tion of  freshwater  that  provides  the 
steam  to  run  her  boilers. 

The  work  was  nearly  unbearable, 
but  they  stuck  to  it.  After  one  particu- 
larly tortuous  24-hour  period  of  con- 
stant work  in  temperatures  that  could 
cook  an  egg.  one  of  the  snipes  came 
topside  to  the  mess  decks  for  break- 
fast. Fatigue  overcame  hunger  and  as 
his  shipmates  looked  on  his  body 
sagged  smd  his  head  slowly  fell  to  the 
table.  He  was  sleeping. 

But  he  and  his  colleagues  had 
beaten  this  first  trial  and  the  ship,  en 
route  to  Costa  Rica,  continued  rather 
than  pull  back  into  Guantanamo  Bay 
Naval  Base  for  major  repair  worlt. 


Their  efforts  were  vital  for  without 
freshwater  the  boilers  could  not  oper- 
ate and  the  ship  could  not  continue 
her  Journey. 

Then  came  the  second  mishap. 
Without  warning  the  insulation  on  a 
vital  pump  burned  out.  shorting  its 
motor  and  once  more  threatening  to 
shut  down  the  boilers.  The  engineer- 
ing crew,  the  snipes,  were  called  back 
to  duty  with  scarcely  a  day's  rest. 
Unable  to  repair  the  motor,  they 
rigged  a  temporary  fix  that  allowed 
WiUiam  V.  Pratt  to  continue  its  jour- 
ney from  Limon,  Costa  Rica,  to  Tela, 
Honduras,  its  next  port  of  call. 

And  what  of  the  remainder  of  the 
ship's  crew  during  what  were  trying 
moments  topside  as  the  ship's  speed 
dropped  to  levels  that  barely  showed 
movement  in  the  vast  and  unending 
seas?  The  rest  of  the  crew  put  their 
uncertainties  aside  about  whether 
they  would  ever  make  the  visits,  and 
they  continued  to  preen  the  ship  to 
show  if  off  in  its  best  light.  Constantly 
they  worked,  enmeshed  in  the  routine 
toil  and  drudgery  that  has  been  a  sail- 
or's lot  from  time  immemorial. 

They  chipped  paint  and  rust  and  re- 
painted the  decks  and  bulkheads;  they 
polished  the  brass  and  swept  and 
swabbed  in  a  seemingly  endless  coun- 
terpoint to  the  rolling  and  dipping 
motion  of  the  ship  as  the  sea's  eternal 
symphony,  the  whispered  breaking  of 
waves,  played  against  the  ship's  sides. 

The  heat  and  the  glare  of  the  un- 
yielding Caribbean  Sun  failed  to  halt 
the  dabbing  of  Navy  gray  paint  on  the 
rails  and  bulkheads,  or  the  broad- 
strokes  of  rollers  dipped  in  black  and 
spread  on  the  decking. 

Mr.  President,  the  reports  we  have 
gotten  back  from  our  Embassies  in  the 
countries  visited  by  WiUiam  V.  Pratt 
show  that  the  hardy  efforts  of  this 
crew  were  not  in  vain.  Each  visit  was 
declared  immensely  successful  and  an 
outstanding  demonstration  of  U.S. 
goodwill. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  to  recognize  the 
outstanding  achievements  of  this  crew 
in  seeing  its  mission  through  to  suc- 
cess, that  I  have  risen  to  insert  this  ac- 
count into  the  Record.* 


MILITARY  APPRECIA-nON  WEEK 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  week  of  May  7-14.  the 
people  of  Harford  Coimty.  Md..  will 
celebrate  Military  Appreciation  Week. 
This  event  is  sponsored  by  the  Har- 
ford County  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  is  designed  to  celebrate  the  coop- 
erative relationship  the  county  shares 
with  the  U.S.  Army  at  Aberdeen  Prov- 
ing Groimd.  The  week's  events  will  be 
highlighted  by  special  exhibitions, 
commemorations,  and  civic  activities. 

The  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  lo- 
cated on  80,000  acres  of  land  on  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Gun- 


powder Rivers  and  the  Chesapeake 
Bay,  is  famous  for  the  contributions  it 
has  made  to  the  Nation's  defense.  It 
has  also  had  significant  and  beneficial 
impact  on  Maryland's  economy. 

The  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  was 
established  in  1917  by  a  Presidential 
proclamation  that  called  for  acquisi- 
tion of  the  land  as  a  weapons  testing 
facility.  The  first  official  testing  came 
2  years  later  and,  since  then.  APG  has 
become  one  of  the  most  diversified 
military  installations  in  the  country. 
Today,  in  addition  to  developing  and 
testing  advanced  weaponry  like  the 
new  Abrams  Ml  Main  Battle  Tank,  it 
is  involved  in  a  number  of  projects 
ranging  from  ballistics  development  to 
biomedical  research  on  the  safety  and 
health  of  soldiers.  Current  testing  pro- 
grams include  the  combat  support 
boat,  antitank  vehicles,  tank  mainte- 
nance, and  the  DIVAP  gim.  APG  has 
also  performed  tests  on  a  new  Army 
boot. 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  plays  a 
key  role  in  the  economic  life  of  north- 
eastern Maryland  and,  particularly, 
Harford  County.  It  is  the  major  em- 
ployer in  Harford  and  its  neighboring 
counties  with  over  8,000  civilian  em- 
ployees and  5,300  soldiers.  Direct 
wages  paid  to  civilian  employees  to- 
taled over  $205  million  last  year.  Eco- 
nomic benefits  accrue  to  commercial 
enterprises  as  well.  Maryland  business- 
es earned  close  to  $58  million  through 
procurement  and  contracting  services, 
while  out-of-state  industries  grossed 
nearly  $40  million. 

The  record  of  achievement  written 
at  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  is  im- 
pressive, and  Military  Appreciation 
Week  provides  an  excellent  opportuni- 
ty for  members  of  the  community  to 
attest  to  it.« 


ANOTHER  REQUIEM  FOR  SYN- 
THETIC FUEUS— SHOULD  WE 
ALLOW  IT? 

•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
read  in  the  Washington  Post  of  May  1, 
another  requiem  sounded  for  our  syn- 
thetic fuels  industry.  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing comments. 

I  have  been  working  on  energy  prob- 
lems during  the  space  of  50  years  of 
public  service.  Energy  is  critical  to 
every  sector  and  function  of  our  socie- 
ty, there  is  no  way  to  design  one  policy 
which  will  solve  all  of  these  problems 
simultaneously.  There  are  no  perfect 
solutions  to  complex  energy  questions. 
This  fact  is  beneficial  because  a  policy 
in  constant  transition  is.  of  course, 
better  than  if  we  have  a  rigid,  inflexi- 
ble policy.  If  we  accept  the  premise 
that  there  will  always  be  some  uncer- 
tainty in  our  energy  future,  we  retain 
the  positive  ability  to  shift  our  direc- 
tion as  a  result  of  technological  discov- 
ery. Acceptance  of  this  premise  was 
the  rationale  used  in  developing  the 
Energy  Security  Act  of  1980  and  the 


Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation— assisted 
projects  under  that  legislation. 

If  the  United  States  could  establish 
production  of  synf  uels.  then  we  could 
control  the  price  we  will  pay  for  im- 
ported oil  and  eventually  be  free  of 
the  need  to  import  at  all.  I  have  been 
disappointed  during  the  last  2  years  as 
major  project  sponsors  have  dropped 
their  participation  in  sjmthetic  fuels 
projects,  first  because  of  recession  and 
now  because  of  cheaper  and  more 
readily  available  imported  supplies  of 
naturally  occiuring  fossil  fuels.  It  now 
seems  one  of  the  two  commercial  ven- 
tures remaining,  the  Great  Plains  coal 
gasification  plant  is  in  possible  jeop- 
ardy, because  the  sjmthetic  gas  to  be 
produced  at  the  plant  is  tied  to  the 
price  of  home  heating  oil,  which  has 
been  falling  instead  of  rising. 

Noel  Mermer,  chief  executive  of  the 
venture,  makes  an  excellent  point  in 
arguing  the  case  for  price  supports  for 
syngas  in  the  article,  "Synfuels 
Dreams  Evaporating  as  Oil  Prices 
Fall."  He  asks  if  you  look  at  the  Mid- 
east situation  today,  even  though  sjm- 
thetic gas  and  oU  will  sell  at  twice  and 
probably  three  times  naturally  occur- 
ring supplies,  can  we  ever  expect  a 
secure  long  or  short  term  source  of  oil 
from  that  area  of  the  world?  Or  wiU 
some  Senator  in  1985  be  able  to  use 
the  same  phrase  I  did  in  1943  when  in- 
troducing H.R.  3209,  which  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  synthetic  fuel 
plants.  I  stated,  "We  certainly  do  not 
want  to  let  ourselves  be  panicked  into 
emptjring  natural  petroleum  reserves 
of  every  drop  while  waiting  for  satis- 
factory coal  liquefaction  methods  to 
be  developed." 

Perhaps  in  drafting  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Act  we  were  unrealistic  in  the 
original  scale  of  the  program  given  the 
tremedous  volimies  of  raw  materials 
and  new  skilled  manpower  needed. 
These  were  some  of  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  environmental  chal- 
lenges—all to  be  dealt  with  by  1992.  I 
feel  the  Sjmthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
can  reduce  these  projects  to  larger 
pilot  facilities  without  changing  the 
enabling  statute.  Through  emphasis 
on  price  supports,  joint  corporation- 
small  industrial  cooperative  ventures, 
and  initiation  of  Govermnent  owned, 
company  operated  facilities  allowed 
for  in  the  current  law.  I  believe  we  can 
resolve  most  of  the  problems  ad- 
dressed in  last  Sunday's  Post  news  ar- 
ticle. I  want  to  see  the  Energy  Securi- 
ty Act  remain  the  serious  synthetic 
fuels  effort  which  will  finally,  with 
strong  Government  participation,  set  a 
commercial  industry  in  place  in  the 
United  States.  I  have  watched  several 
attempts  begin  and  recede,  including 
the  first  serious  effort  to  convert  coal 
to  gasoline. 

The  value  of  Government  participa- 
tion was  first  incorporated  in  the  Sjm- 
thetic Liquid  Fuels  Act  of  1944.  In 


1947.  a  memorandum  circulated  within 
the  Interior  Department  which  fore- 
saw 5  years  later  a  federally  subsidized 
sjmthetic  fuels  industry  able  to 
produce  2  million  barrels  of  oil— 84 
million  gallons  of  gasoline— a  day. 

In  1949,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  man- 
aged two  synthetic  fuels  plants  in  Mis- 
souri which  turned  coal  into  an  assort- 
ment of  petroleum  products,  including 
gasoline  for  vehicles  and  diesel  fuel  for 
railroad  engines.  The  cost  of  such  pro- 
duction, said  the  Government  experts, 
was  3  cents  to  4  cents  higher  per 
gallon  than  the  same  product  made 
from  crude  oil.  The  New  York  Times 
reported  that  "the  United  States  is  on 
the  threshold  of  a  profoimd  chemical 
revolution.  The  next  10  years  will  see 
the  rise  of  a  massive  new  industry 
which  will  free  us  from  dependence  on 
foreign  sources  of  oil."  that  time  the 
Federal  Government  conducted  a  sub- 
stantial synfuel  program  which  the 
Tnunan  administration  considered  to 
be  nearly  commercially  feasible. 

In  1955.  after  oil  companies.  I  under- 
stand, invested  heavily  in  the  Middle 
East  and  lobbied  against  sjmfuels  for 
competitive  reasons,  a  decision  was 
made  by  the  administration  to  elimi- 
nate all  Government  Involvement  in 
development  of  coal  gasification,  oil 
shale,  and  other  alternative  energy 
projects. 

President  Dwight  Eisenhower  or- 
dered the  program  ended  on  the  as- 
sumption that,  if  needed,  private  in- 
dustjry  would  anticipate  and  correctly 
respond  to  insure  that  the  Nation  had 
adequate  fuel  supplies.  Events  during 
the  past  decade  show  this  was  not  to 
be  the  case.  If  we  had  continued  the 
Government  support  for  synthetic 
fuels  initiated  in  the  early  forties,  we 
would  have  domestic  commercial  pro- 
duction of  the  fuels  today. 

If  we  do  nothing  to  encourage  alter- 
native fuels  production,  and  the  threat 
of  disruption  of  oU  imports  again  be- 
comes a  reality,  this  administration 
and  this  Congress  will  be  held  respon- 
sible for  slowing  development  of  alter- 
native forms  of  energy.  We  must  not 
take  a  step  backward  again  in  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  synthetic  fuels. 
The  money  spent  on  these  efforts  are 
investments  in  our  future.  They  are.  in 
fact,  of  equal  Importance  and  must 
interlock  with  our  defense  spending 
for  national  security  purposes.  If  sjm- 
fuel  development  had  been  permitted 
to  reach  its  commercial  potential  in 
the  fifties,  much  of  the  international 
tension  being  experienced  now  in  the 
Mideast  would  have  been  negated. 

Alternative  fuel  sources  must  be  de- 
veloped because  supply  disruptions  are 
always  possible.  Methanol  as  an  auto- 
mobile fuel  should  be  encouraged  to 
offset  the  enormous  energy  require- 
ments for  processing  sjmthetic  crude 
to  the  stage  where  it  can  be  refined 
into  gasoline  or  diesel  fuel.  Promotion 
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of  this  fuel  source  would  significantly 
reduce  the  demand  for  conventional 
petroleum  based  fuel. 

Reserves  of  conventionally  produced 
oil  and  natural  gas  will  not  last  for- 
ever. Billions  of  dollars  will  be  invest- 
ed in  developing  tar  sands,  shale  oil. 
coal,  alcohol,  and  hydrogen. 

The  risk  of  successful  synthetic  fuels 
projects  must  be  talLen  many  times  by 
Oovemment  and  private  industry  who 
will  together,  as  a  Nation,  reap  the 
economic  benefit  of  such  a  rislL.  The 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
our  Oovemment  must  set  specific, 
mandatory  long-range  synthetic  fuel 
objectives  and  then  stick  by  them.  To 
make  the  Judgment  not  to  continue 
with  alternative  fuels  in  this  decade 
would  be  to  see,  again,  iiistory  adverse- 
ly repeat  itself.* 


RULES  COMMITTEE  ACTIONS 
•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  certain  actions 
taken  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  at  its  meeting  on  April 
20,  1983,  which  impact  on  various  op- 
erating expenses  of  Senate  offices. 

The  first  action  was  the  adoption  of 
a  set  of  reg\ilations  governing  the  pay- 
ment of  travel  advances  to  Senators 
and  their  staffs.  Effective  April  20, 
1983.  Senators  and  their  staffs  will  be 
able  to  receive  travel  advances  for  offi- 
cial travel.  The  second  action  was  the 
adoption  of  a  final  revision  to  the 
"Senate  Travel  Regulations"  concern- 
ing the  rental  of  automobiles  by  Sena- 
tors and  their  staffs  while  on  Senate 
business.  The  Rules  Committee  had 
approved  this  revision  on  a  trial  basis 
for  the  6  month  period  ending  March 
31,  1983.  Senators  and  Washington- 
based  staff  will  continue  to  be  permit- 
ted to  rent  vehicles  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  only  for  official 
business  conducted  outside  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area. 

The  committee  also  approved  the  ad- 
dition of  clarifying  lanisuage  to  the 
"Senate  Travel  Regulations"  defining 
the  boundaries  of  the  duty  station  for 
individuals  whose  duty  station  is  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  two  letters 
dated  April  29.  1983.  that  I  sent  to 
Senators  and  Senate  offices  be  insert- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  letters  follow: 

V&.  Skrate. 

COMM ITTEE  ON 
RiTLXS  AND  ADMIinSTRATIOn, 

WaOiinoton.  D.C,  April  Z9,  J  983. 
Dkar  Sehator:  Section  106  of  S.  2939,  the 
Legislative  Bntnch  Appropriations  for  1983, 
as  reported  September  22. 1982.  and  enacted 
by  P.Ii.  97-276  (Continuing  Appropriations 
for  Fiscal  Year  1983)  on  October  2.  1982,  au- 
thorizes the  payment  of  travel  advances  to 
Senators  and  their  staffs  from  funds  avail- 
able In  their  respective  official  office  ex- 
pense accounts,  subject  to  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


On  April  30.  1983.  the  Rules  Committee 
adopted  the  attached  set  of  regulations  for 
such  travel  advances,  to  be  effective  imme- 
diately. Please  note  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Rules 
Committee,  has  developed  a  new  voucher 
form  which  combines  the  functions  of  a 
travel  expense  reimbursement  voucher  and 
a  form  for  providing  travel  advances  to  au- 
thorized travelers.  The  form  is  now  avail- 
able at  the  Senate  Disbursing  Office  (SH- 
127). 

Any  questions  concerning  travel  advances 
can  be  directed  to  the  Senate  Disbursing 
Office  (4-1094  or  4-7612)  or  to  the  Rules 
Committee  (4-0284  or  4-0277). 
Sincerely. 

Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr., 

Cfiairman. 

Attactmient. 

Regulations  for  Travel  Advances  roR 
Senators  and  Their  Staffs 

1.  Travel  advances  from  a  Senator's  Offi- 
cial Office  Expense  Account  must  be  au- 
thorized by  that  Senator  for  himself  as  well 
as  for  his  staff.  Staff  is  defined  as  those  in- 
dividuals whose  salaries  are  funded  by  that 
Senator's  Administrative,  Clerical  and  Legis- 
lative Assistance  Allowance.  An  employee  in 
the  Office  of  the  President  Pro  Tempore, 
the  Deputy  President  Pro  Tempore,  the  Ma- 
jority Leader,  the  Minority  Leader,  the  Ma- 
jority Whip,  or  the  Minority  Whip  shall  be 
considered  an  employee  in  the  office  of  the 
Senator  holding  such  office. 

2.  Advances  shall  only  be  used  to  defray 
official  travel  expenses,  as  defined  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  Travel  Regulations.  To  this  end, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, shall  design  a  form  to  be  used  by 
each  Senator's  office  which  will  perform  the 
functions  of  a  travel  expense  reimburse- 
ment voucher  and  a  form  for  providing 
travel  advances  to  authorized  travelers. 
Combining  these  functions  on  one  form  will 
allow  for  the  payment  (or  repayment)  of 
the  difference  between  the  outstanding  ad- 
vance and  the  total  of  the  official  travel  ex- 
penses. 

3.  Travel  advances  shall  be  made  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  official  travel  in  the 
form  of  cash  or  check.  Advances  in  the  form 
of  cash  shall  l>e  picked  up  only  in  the 
Senate  Disbursing  Office. 

4.  In  no  case  shall  a  cash  advance  be  paid 
more  than  seven  (7)  calendar  days  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  official  travel.  In  no 
case  shall  an  advance  in  the  form  of  a  check 
be  paid  more  than  fourteen  (14)  calendar 
days  prior  to  the  commencement  of  official 
travel.  Requests  for  advances  in  the  form  of 
a  check  should  be  received  by  the  Senate 
Disbursing  Office  no  less  than  five  (5)  calen- 
dar days  prior  to  the  commencement  of  offi- 
cial travel. 

5.  In  those  cases  when  a  travel  advance 
has  been  paid,  every  effort  should  be  made 
by  the  office  in  question  to  submit  to  the 
Senate  Disbursing  Office  a  corresponding 
travel  voucher  within  twenty-one  (21)  days 
of  the  conclusion  of  such  official  travel. 

6.  In  those  instances  when  a  travel  ad- 
vance has  tteen  paid  for  a  scheduled  trip 
which  prior  to  commencement  Is  cancelled 
or  postponed  indefinitely,  the  traveler  in 
question  should  immediately  return  the 
travel  advance  to  the  Senate  Disbursing 
Office. 

7.  The  amount  authorized  for  each  travel 
advance  should  reflect  the  estimated  total 
of  official  travel  expenses  for  the  trip  In 
question.  The  minimum  travel  advance  that 


can  be  authorized  for  the  official  travel  ex- 
penses of  Senators  and  staff  is  $200. 

8.  The  aggregate  total  of  travel  advances 
per  Senator's  office  shall  not  exceed  10%  of 
the  Official  Office  Expense  Account,  or 
$5,000,  wlilchever  is  greater. 

9.  These  regulations  are  effective  with  the 
date  of  adoption  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

U.S.  Senate, 
comkitteeoh 
Rules  and  Administration. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  29.  1983. 

Dear  Senator:  On  April  20.  1983.  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration  ap- 
proved the  following  changes  to  the  Senate 
Travel  Regulations. 

A  regulation  adopted  on  a  trial  basis  last 
September,  concerning  the  hire  of  automo- 
biles in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
for  the  conduct  of  official  business,  has 
been  approved  as  a  permanent  addition  to 
the  Senate  Travel  Regulations.  The  first 
paragraph  under  section  D  on  page  11  shall 
be  revised  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  hire  of  boat,  automobile,  aircraft,  or 
other  conveyance  will  be  allowed  If  author- 
ized or  approved  as  advantageous  to  the 
Senate  whenever  the  Member  or  employee 
is  engaged  on  official  business  outside  his 
designated  post  of  duty.  In  no  case  may 
automobiles  be  hired  for  use  in  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Washington,  D.C.,  by  anyone 
whose  duty  station  is  Washington,  D.C." 
(Inserted  language  emphasized.) 

This  change  clearly  indicated  that  vehi- 
cles which  are  rented  by  Senators  or  staff 
whose  duty  station  is  Washington.  D.C. 
could  only  be  used  for  travel  which  takes 
them  outside  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area.  The  rental  of  vehicles  for  travel  In  and 
around  the  Washington  metrojiolitan  area 
is  prohibited.  The  use  of  such  vehicles  shall 
be  limited  to  departing  directly  from  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area  until  turning 
the  vehicle  back  to  the  lessor  Immediately 
upon  return. 

Another  action  taken  by  the  Committee 
was  to  incorporate  the  definition  of  the 
'metropolitan  area  of  Washington.  D.C".  as 
provided  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  into  the  Senate  Travel  Regulations. 
This  addition  is  intended  to  define  the 
limits  of  the  official  duty  station  for  Sena- 
tors and  Washington.  D.C.  bases  staff  for 
the  purposes  of  official  travel  reimburse- 
ments. The  following  language  shall  be 
added  after  the  second  sentence  of  section  C 
on  page  4  of  the  Travel  Regulations: 

"The  metropolitan  area  of  Washington. 
D.C.  Is  Inclusive  of  the  following: 

"The  District  of  Columbia; 

"The  Maryland  Counties  of  Charles. 
Montgomery,  and  Prince  Georges; 

"The  Virginia  Counties  of  Arlington,  Pair- 
fax,  Loudon,  and  Prince  William; 

"The  Virginia  Cities  of  Alexandria,  Pair- 
fax,  Falls  Church.  Manassas,  and  Manassas 
Park," 

Non-commuting  transportation  expenses 
incurred  by  Senators  and  Washington-based 
staff  while  on  official  business  within  the 
metropolitan  area  of  Washington  shall  be 
considered  as  interdepartmental  transporta- 
tion. Such  expenses  are  properly  reim- 
bursed to  the  Senator  from  the  "Ten  Per- 
cent" discretionary  funds  In  the  offical 
office  expense  account.  Per  diem  expenses 
incurred  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  shall  not  be  reimbursed  to  individuals 
whose  duty  station  is  Washington. 

Questions  concerning  the  above  changes 
to  the  Senate  Travel  regulations  can  be  di- 
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rected  to  Dennis  Doherty  (4-0284)  or  Chris 
Shimk  (4-0377)  of  the  Rules  Committee 
staff. 

Sincerely. 

Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr.. 

ChairmatLm 


SUPPORT  OP  TOBACCO 
DEREGULATION  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Tobacco  E>eregulation 
Act  of  1983. 

This  bill  should  appeal  to  those  in- 
terested in  health  policy  in  this  coun- 
try. The  U.S.  Government  has  spent 
millions  of  dollars  supporting  research 
to  document  the  adverse  health  ef- 
fects of  smoking.  It  has  spent  more 
millions  each  year  in  treating  the  ill- 
nesses it  causes.  Does  it  make  sense, 
therefore,  for  the  Government  to  sub- 
sidize the  growing  of  tobacco  which  it 
has  so  carefully  documented  as  a 
source  of  literally  life-threatening  dis- 
ease? By  eliminating  this  tobacco  sup- 
port program,  this  biU  eliminates  the 
contradiction  in  our  Government  poli- 
cies regarding  tobacco.  For  this  reason 
this  legislation  has  been  supported  by 
such  groups  as  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  the  American  Lung  Associa- 
tion and  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion. 

This  bill  should  appeal  to  those  who 
support  fiscal  economy  in  time  of  defi- 
cit in  Government.  It  eliminates,  at  a 
minimum,  the  $15  million  the  U.S. 
Treasury  pays  out  every  year  in  tobac- 
co loan  price  support  program. 

This  bill  should  appeal  to  those  who 
wish  to  promote  foreign  trade  and  to 
help  eliminate  the  trade  imbalance 
facing  the  United  States  today.  For.  by 
supporting  artificially  high  tobacco 
prices  in  the  United  States,  our  cur- 
rent policies  have  virtually  priced  U.S. 
tobacco  out  of  the  international 
market.  Where  we  once  held  a  near 
monopoly  in  the  export  of  tobacco, 
our  share  has  dropped  to  at>out  20  per- 
cent of  current  trade.  This  loss 
amounts  to  over  $1  billion  annually. 
Furthermore,  foreign  tobacco  is  now 
being  Imported  into  the  United  States 


at  unprecedented  rates— about  $503 
million  worth  of  tobacco  last  year, 
much  of  which  would  have  gone  to 
U.S.  tobacco  farmers  except  for  the  ar- 
tificially high  domestic  prices. 

Finally,  this  bill  should  appeal  to 
those  interested  in  the  free  enterprise 
system  and  the  values  of  the  free 
maiicet.  The  current  allotment  system 
requires  family  tobacco  farmers  to  pay 
an  elite  group  of  individuals  for  the 
right  to  grow  tobacco.  The  cost  of 
renting  an  allotment  today  can  run 
well  over  $1,000  per  acre.  Over  80  per- 
cent of  all  family  tobacco  farmers 
have  to  rent  allotments  in  order  to 
gain  the  right  to  grow  tobacco.  By 
eliminating  the  allotment  program, 
these  farmers  would  be  freed  of  the 
expense  of  the  rents  but  would  also  be 
confronted  with  the  risks  of  the  free 
market  system.  The  current  program 
is  destroying  their  markets  and  in- 
creases their  production  costs.  They 
prefer  the  freedom  to  decide  how 
much  and  what  to  grow  and  to  deter- 
mine their  own  future.  For  these  rea- 
sons, even  the  United  Tobacco  Grow- 
ers Association  supports  this  bill. 

Who  then  opposes  this  bill?  It  is  pri- 
marily those  500.000  allotment  holders 
collecting  up  to  $1,000  per  acre  rent 
and  their  elected  representatives  who 
wish  to  preserve  this  system.  Many  of 
these  do  not  even  grow  tobacco  them- 
selves— they  simply  profit  from  the  al- 
lotment system. 

Should  our  health  policy  l>e  compro- 
mised, should  our  Treasury  be  dimin- 
ished, should  our  trade  deficits  be  ex- 
panded, should  our  domestic  prices  be 
inflated,  should  family  tobacco  grow- 
ers be  unreasonably  regulated  simply 
for  the  profit  of  these  tobacco  allot- 
ment owners?  I  think  not.  Therefore.  I 
support  this  bill  and  strongly  urge  my 
fellow  Senators  to  join  in  that  sup- 
port.* 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow the  Senate  will  convene  at  10 
a.m.  After  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders    under    the    standing    order, 


there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transac- ' 
tion  of  routine  morning  business  in 
the  time  remaining  before  the  time  of 
10:30  a.m.  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  2  minutes 
each.  At  10:30  a.m.,  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  Senate  Con- 
ctirrent  Resolution  27.  No  amendment 
will  be  pending  at  that  time.  However, 
it  is  anticipated  that  an  amendment 
will  be  offered  at  10:30  and  that  we 
will  have  a  busy  day.  The  leadership 
on  this  side  anticipates  that  there  will 
be  several  votes  tomorrow  and  the  ses- 
sion should  extend  untU  about  8:30  or 
9  p.m.  in  the  evening. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  AJNL 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER,  hit.  President,  I  have 
no  further  business  to  transact.  I  in-' 
quire  of  the  minority  leader  if  he  has 
anything  further? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  gracious  in  asking  the 
minority  leader  whether  or  not  there 
is  anything  further  that  I  wish  to 
transact.  I  have  nothing  in  mind,  and  I 
thank  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  that  and 
since  no  Senator  is  now  seeking  recog- 
nition. I  move  in  accordance  with  the 
order  previously  entered  that  the  ^ 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
8:21  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Thursday,  May  5, 1983,  at  10  ajn. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  4.  1983: 

Joel  M.  Flaum,  of  Illinois,  to  t>e  U.S.  cir- 
cuit judge  for  the  seventh  circuit. 

Ricardo  H.  Hinojosa,  of  Texas,  to  l>e  n.S. 
district  judge  for  the  southern  district  of 
Texas. 

Department  op  Justice 

Rudolph  W.  Giuliani,  of  New  York,  to  l>e 
U.S.  attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
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The  House  met  at  10  ajn. 

The  Chi«lain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DJ3..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Oradoiu  Ood.  aa  Tou  have  given  to 
people  the  gifts  that  gives  meaning  to 
life,  so  give  us  such  purpose  of  action 
that  we  will  keep  all  in  need  or  adver- 
sity. May  Tour  mercy  be  with  those 
who  are  weary  and  do  not  know  satis- 
faction or  opportimity,  and  may  Tour 
spirit  give  strength  to  those  who  are  in 
great  need.  Supply  us  all.  O  Ood,  with 
Tour  spirit  and  love  that  we  will  be 
the  people  Tou  would  have  us  be  and 
we  will  do  those  things  that  honor 
Tou  and  give  peace  to  every  troubled 
souL  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Ii4r.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a 
vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  361.  nays 
21.  answered  "present"  2,  not  voting 
48.  as  f  oUows: 


[RoU  No.  80] 

YEA8-361 

Ackennan 

Bereuter 

Addabbo 

Berman 

Brown  (CO) 

Akaka 

BevUl 

BroyhUl 

AlbuU 

Blaggl 

Bryant 

Andenon 

BUley 

Burton 

Andrew!  (NO 

Boehlert 

Carney 

AndrewKTZ) 

Boo* 

Carper 

Anthony 

Boland 

Carr 

Archer 

Boner 

Chandler 

Avin 

Bonlor 

ChappeU 

AuCoin 

Bonker 

Chappie 

BrHham 

Bonki 

Cheney 

Barnes 

Clarke 

Bartlett 

Boucher 

dinger 

Bateman 

Boxer 

Coato 

Bate* 

Breaux 

Coelho 

BedeU 

Britt 

Coleman  (MO) 

Bellenaon 

Brooks 

coieman  (tx) 

Bennett 

Broomfleld 

CoUlns 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Courter 

Coyne 

CraK 

Crane,  Daniel 

CrockeU 

D'Amoun 

Daniel 

Oannemeyer 

Daachle 

Daub 

Davte 

delaOana 

Delluma 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dlcka 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyaon 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (IL) 

FaaceU 

Faslo 

Felghan 

Perraro 

Fields 

Fish 

FUppo 

Plorlo 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Prenael 

Frost 

Puqua 

Oarda 

(3ayd08 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

QUckman 

Oomalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Oranun 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Ouarlni 

Ounderaon 

HaU(OH) 

Halt  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 


Hawkins 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

Hillis 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeler 

Kaaen 

Komelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

I^PUce 

Lagomarsino 

lantos 

talta. 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Lent 

licvin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Upinski 

Uoyd 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

LowTy(WA) 

Luian 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Matkey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martinez 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Masoll 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloakey 

McCoUum 

MeCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Michel 
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So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


MESSAOE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1013.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  regarding  Jurisdiction  in 
bankruptcy  proceedings,  and  to  establish 
new  Federal  Judicial  positions. 


PROVIDINO  ADDITIONAL  PROCE- 
DURES DURING  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  (H.J.  RES.  13)  CALL- 
ING FOR  A  BffUTUAL  AND  VERI- 
FIABLE FREEZE  ON  AND  RE- 
DUCTIONS IN  NUCLEAR  WEAP- 
ONS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  179  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 


a  This  symlwl  represena  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K>7  pan. 
•  This  "bailee"  symlwl  ideotifies  statemena  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  t>y  die  Member  on  the  floor. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rn.  17» 

Resolved,  That  during  the  further  consid- 
eration of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  13) 
calling  for  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on 
and  reductions  in  nuclear  weapons,  further 
consideration  of  amendments  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute shall  terminate  at  the  expiration  of  ten 
further  hours  of  such  consideration,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  said  time  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  shall  Immediately  proceed  to 
vote  on  any  amendments  pending  to  said 
substitute,  and  then  on  said  substitute. 
During  such  time  limitation,  debate  on  any 
amendment  to  said  substitute,  and  on  any 
amendment  thereto,  whether  or  not  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  thirty  minutes,  equally  divid- 
ed and  controlled  by  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  and  a  Member  opposed  thereto. 
After  the  disposition  of  said  substitute,  the 
preamble  shall  be  considered  for  amend- 
ment, debate  on  each  amendment  to  the 
preamble  or  on  each  amendment  thereto 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  thirty  minutes, 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  propo- 
nent of  the  amendment  and  a  Member  op- 
posed thereto,  and  further  consideration  of 
amendments  to  the  preamble  shall  termi- 
nate at  the  expiration  of  two  hours  of  such 
consideration,  and  at  the  expiration  of  said 
time  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  shall  im- 
mediately proceed  to  vote  on  any  amend- 
ments pending  to  the  preamble.  After  the 
disposition  of  said  amendments,  it  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  by  Representative 
Broomfleld  made  in  order  by  House  Resolu- 
tion 138  for  amen(]ment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule,  debate  on  each  amendment  to 
the  amendment  or  on  each  amendment 
thereto  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  thirty 
minutes,  e<iually  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  proponent  of  the  amendment  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto,  and  further  con- 
sideration of  amendments  to  said  amend- 
ment shall  terminate  at  the  expiration  of 
two  hours  of  such  consideration,  and  at  the 
expiration  of  said  time  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  shall  immediately  proceed  to 
vote  on  any  amendments  pending  to  said 
amendment,  and  then  on  said  amendment. 
During  the  further  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  shall  not  entertain  any 
pro  forma  amendment  offered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  time  for  debate  only. 
During  the  further  consideration  of  the 
Joint  resolution,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  may,  in  his  discretion, 
announce  after  a  recorded  vote  has  been  or- 
dered that  he  may  reduce  to  not  less  than 
five  minutes  the  peri(xl  of  time  in  which  a 
recorded  vote,  If  ordered,  will  be  taken  by 
electronic  device  on  any  amendment  which 
is  to  be  voted  on  without  further  debate  im- 
mediately following  that  fifteen-minute  re- 
corded vote.  In  the  event  that  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  the  resolution  is  adopted,  it 
shall  not  be  in  order  to  demand  a  separate 
vote  in  the  House  on  any  other  amendment 
adopted  to  said  committee  substitute. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rangel).  The  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Pepper)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  and  pending  that  I 


yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

liCr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  essential 
elements  involved  in  the  legislative 
process.  One  is  the  right  to  debate,  the 
other  is  the  right  to  decide.  We  have 
had  some  45  hours  of  deliate  upon  the 
pending  resolution.  This  rule  today  is 
offered  by  the  Rules  Committee  as  an 
instnmient  by  which  the  Meml}ers  of 
this  House  may  also  enjoy  the  right  to 
decide  the  pertinent  issues  involved  in 
the  pending  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  179 
provides  additional  procedures  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 13,  calling  for  a  mutual  and  verifi- 
able freeze  on  and  reductions  in  nucle- 
ar weapons.  Prior  to  discussing  the 
actual  provisions  of  this  rule,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  discuss  the  necessity  for 
this  rule. 

On  lidarch  15,  1983,  the  Committee 
on  Rules  ordered  reported  an  open 
rule  allowing  3  hours  of  general 
debate  on  House  Joint  Resolution  13. 
The  rule.  House  Resolution  138,  was 
adopted  on  March  16  and  since  that 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has 
spent  more  than  45  hours  over  5  days 
considering  only  the  resolving  clause 
of  the  joint  resolution.  On  April  14, 
Chairman  Zablocki  requested  an  addi- 
tional rule  on  House  Resolution  13, 
but  later  asked  the  Rules  Committee 
that  the  meeting  scheduled  for  April 
19  be  canceled  after  he  reached  what 
he  believed  at  that  time  to  be  an 
agreement  to  finish  debate  on  the 
matter. 

On  April  21,  the  House  agreed,  by  a 
vote  of  214  to  194  and  after  three  at- 
tempts, to  a  motion  that  "debate  on 
the  resolving  clause— to  House  Joint 
Resolution  13— and  all  amendments 
thereto  cease  at  3:30  p.m."  on  that 
date.  The  effect  of  that  time  limita- 
tion agreement  was  to  stop  further 
debate  on  the  resolving  clause  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  13  imder  the 
5-minute  rule,  with  the  exception  that 
amendments  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  could  be  offered  pursu- 
ant to  clause  6,  rule  XXIII,  allowing 
the  memlier  presenting  the  amend- 
ment 5  minutes  to  explain  his  amend- 
ment, and  the  first  person  to  obtain 
the  floor  5  minutes  to  oppose  the 
amendment.  In  addition,  perfecting 
amendments  could  l>e  offered  while 
such  amendments  were  pending.  How- 
ever, such  perfecting  amendments 
would  have  been  decided  without 
debate  unless  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Committee  of  the  Whole  again 
debated  House  Joint  Resolution  13  on 
Thursday,  April  28.  At  that  time,  it 
liecame  apparent  that  the  House 
would  not  be  able  to  complete  consid- 
eration of  the  nuclear  freeze  resolu- 
tion in  any  reasonable  amount  of  time. 
Chairman  Zablocki  then  stated  his  in- 
tention of  asking  the  Rules  Committee 


to  grant  an  additional  rule  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  met  on 
Monday,  May  2,  to  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  granting  an  additional  rule 
and  again  yesterday  to  discuss  further 
the  rule  and  to  vote  on  special  order 
that  we  are  bringing  before  the  House 
today. 

D  1030 

Let  me  say  that  during  my  absence 
last  week  I  had  left  authority  before 
my  departure  with  the  able  ranking 
majority  member  on  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
Mr.  Long,  to  perform  the  necessary 
duties  to  allow  the  Rules  Committee 
to  function.  He  subsequently  met  with 
the  leadership  of  the  House  and  they 
formulated  basically  the  rule  which  is 
presented  today.  It  was  that  rule 
which  was  considered  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  of  this  week.  We  heard  sever- 
al witnesses,  10  to  12  witnesses,  most 
from  the  minority  party  on  that  rule 
on  Monday. 

The  parliamentary  situation  con- 
fronting the  Rules  Committee  at  that 
time  was  difficult  at  best.  While  the 
time  limitation  had  heen  agreed  to  on 
the  resolving  clause,  some  35  amend- 
ments had  t>een  printed  in  the  Record 
on  that  clause  alone  and  had  yet  to  be 
considered. 

An  additional  nine  amendments 
have  been  printed  to  the  preamble 
which  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
has  yet  to  consider. 

Sixteen  amendments  have  been 
printed  to  the  Broomfleld  substitute 
or  to  amendments  to  that  substitute. 

There  were  a  total  of  60  amend- 
ments printed  to  the  nuclear  freeze 
resolution  or  amendments  thereto. 

It  has  become  apparent  that  the 
House  will  not  be  able  to  reach  a  reso- 
lution of  the  issue  unless  some  further 
limitation  is  agreed  to.  I  would  caution 
my  colleagues,  however,  that  it  has 
not  been  an  easy  decision  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  decide  to  limit 
debate  in  such  a  fashion  that  amend- 
ments printed  in  the  Record  may  be 
precluded. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  ascertain, 
the  Rules  Committee  has  never  taken 
that  action  liefore  but  the  emergency  I 
think  justifies  what  we  are  doing 
today. 

At  this  point,  however,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
precedent  that  we  are  setting  today  is 
not  something  that  the  Committee  on 
Rules  anticipates  will  become  a  fre- 
quent event.  Indeed,  we  would  prefer 
to  try  to  find  some  way  by  which  the 
House  itself,  when  it  finds  itself  in 
such  an  impasse,  may  also  find  the  so- 
lution. 

While  it  is  the  function  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  to  structure  conflict 
in  the  House,  it  is  also  the  function  of 
the  committee  to  protect  those  rules 
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of  the  House  that  have  served  this 
body  well  for  many  years. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  empha- 
sise that  I  do  not  expect  the  procedure 
followed  on  this  nuclear  freeze  resolu- 
tion to  become  standard  operating  pro- 
cedure for  the  Rules  Committee. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  explain  to  my  colleagues  the  provi- 
sions of  this  particular  rule.  House 
Resolution  179  provides  for  additional 
procedures  during  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  13.  It  super- 
cedes the  original  rule.  House  Resolu- 
tion 138,  In  only  two  respects.  The 
most  Important  of  these  is  that  it  pro- 
vides a  time  limitation  on  debate 
under  the  5-minute  rule  and  thus,  in 
effect,  precludes  the  offering  of  some 
amendments. 

In  addition,  it  precludes  the  demand 
for  separate  votes  in  the  House  on  in- 
dividual amendments  adopted  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  for  the  resolving  clause 
in  the  event  that  a  substitute  amend- 
ment is  adopted  for  the  committee 
amendment.  In  practical  effect  this 
means  that  if  a  substitute  were  adopt- 
ed to  the  committee  amendment  for 
the  resolving  clause  that  the  only  sep- 
arate vote  which  could  be  demanded  in 
the  House  would  be  on  that  substitute. 
Further.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  states 
that  all  debate  on  the  resolving  clause 
expires  after  10  hours.  During  that 
time  amendments  may  be  offered  to 
the  resolving  clause  or  to  amendments 
thereto  and  in  each  instance  such 
amendments  could  be  debated  for  30 
minutes  with  the  time  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  proponent  of 
the  amendment  and  a  Member  op- 
posed. 

Such  amendments  need  not  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record.  Time  for  record 
votes  would  also  come  out  of  the  10 
hours  allotted  for  the  resolving  clause. 
At  the  end  of  the  10  hours,  debate 
would  cease  on  the  resolving  clause 
and  votes  could  be  taken  on  any 
amendments  pending. 

That  does  not  mean  all  of  the 
amendments  that  have  been  printed  in 
the  RccoRO  which  have  not  been 
heard.  That  means  that  if  the  10 
hours  comes  while  we  are  in  the 
middle  of  a  debate  on  a  particular 
amendment  where  ordinarily  under 
the  rule  30  minutes  would  have  been 
allowed  and  they  have  to  terminate 
the  debate  at  less  than  30  minutes, 
then  there  will  still  be  a  vote  on  that 
amendment. 

After  the  resolving  clause  is  disposed 
of  the  preamble  would  be  debated  for 
2  hours  with  individual  amendments 
debatable  for  30  minutes  each.  Time 
would  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled between  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents. Again,  after  the  2  hours  of 
debate  ceases,  votes  would  occur  on 
any  amendments  stiU  pending. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  at  this 
point,  Mr.  Sp^er,  that  votes  would 


occur  on  amendments  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  debate  on  each.  In  other  words, 
a  vote  would  occur  after  the  30  min- 
utes of  debate  imless  a  perfecting 
amendment  is  pending. 

The  rule  does  allow  the  Chair  discre- 
tion to  reduce  the  time  on  record  votes 
to  5  minutes  each  after  the  first  15- 
mlnute  vote  occurs.  This  allows  two 
back-to-back  amendments  such  as  a 
perfecting  amendment  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  base  vehicle  to  be  voted 
on  in  20  minutes  rather  than  30  min- 
utes. 

Once  the  2  hours  for  perfecting  the 
preamble  has  elapsed  the  Broomfield 
substitute  would  be  considered  for  2 
hours.  Members  will  note  that  we  have 
allowed  10  hours  on  the  resolving 
clause.  2  hours  on  the  preamble,  and  2 
hours  on  the  Broomfield  amendment 
for  debate.  Once  the  2  hours  for  per- 
fecting the  preamble  has  elapsed  the 
Broomfield  substitute,  as  I  said,  would 
be  considered  for  2  hours.  Again, 
amendments  would  be  considered  for 
30  minutes  with  the  time  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  proponents 
and  opponents.  At  the  end  of  2  hours, 
debate  would  cease  on  the  Broomfield 
substitute  with  votes  occurring  on  any 
amendment  pending  and  then  on  the 
Broomfield  substitute  itself. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  pro 
forma  amendments  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining,  additional  debate  time  would 
not  be  in  order  during  the  14  hours  al- 
lotted for  completion  of  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  13. 

The  rule  also  maintains  the  provi- 
sions of  the  original  rule.  House  Reso- 
lution 138,  allowing  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  has  attempted  to  resolve  a  very 
difficult  parliamentary  situation  in 
the  most  reasonable  manner  we  could 
devise.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt 
House  Resolution  179  so  that  we  may 
conclude  consideration  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  13  after  what  we  believe  is 
a  fair  opportunity  for  a  debate  upon 
the  essential  issues  involved  in  that 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Jacobs). 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
want  to  say  that  I  never  vote  for 
closed  rules  but  I  am  going  to  vote  for 
this  closed  rule  or  quasi-closed  rule  be- 
cause I  believe  filibusters  belong  in  the 
other  IXKly. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  kind  statement  of  his. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  gag  rule  before 
us  may  not  be  completely  unprece- 
dented but  it  certainly  is  an  unusual 
and  unbecoming  lapse  in  our  demo- 
cratic traditions  of  free  and  open 
debate  and  amendment. 

Apparently  the  freeze  advocates 
want  to  have  everything  frozen  except 


the  rules  under  which  their  resolution 
is  considered. 

To  use  a  sports  analogy,  this  is  a 
little  like  a  team  coming  out  of  a 
locker  room  after  the  halftime  and 
asking  the  referees  to  make  a  few  little 
rules  changes.  Never  mind  that  they 
are  ahead  in  points  and  already  have 
more  men  on  the  field,  they  still  want 
to  shorten  the  second  half,  limit  the 
number  of  passes  the  other  team  can 
throw,  and  be  assured  that  they  will 
be  in  a  position  to  intercept  every  one 
of  them. 

Why.  if  that  ever  happened  in  a 
football  game  they  would  be  booed  off 
the  field  by  their  own  fans. 

But.  no.  this  is  not  a  football  game, 
though  there  are  those  who  think  this 
issue  is  a  meaningless  little  political 
football  that  can  be  kicked  around 
with  no  harm.  It  is  the  symbolism  that 
coimts.  they  tell  us;  it  is  the  crowd  re- 
action that  counts.  But  now  that  they 
are  a  little  foot  weary  they  want  to 
take  their  football  and  go  home. 

We  were  led  to  believe  early  on  that 
we  were  debating  the  most  critical 
issue  confronting  the  Congress  in  this 
century.  I  strongly  resent  the  charges 
that  have  been  leveled  by  some,  even 
in  House  leadership  positions  on  the 
other  side,  that  the  opposition  amend- 
ments to  this  resolution  were  frivolous 
and  that  their  authors  were  oljstnic- 
tionists  and  worse.  That  kind  of  talk  is 
unbecoming  of  any  Member  of  this 
House  because  it  impugns  the  motives 
of  other  Members.  And  anyone  who 
has  listened  to  the  debate  or  the  testi- 
mony from  those  wishing  to  offer 
other  amendments  when  they  came 
before  the  Rules  Committee  on 
Monday  knows  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Members  with  pending  amend- 
ments are  serious,  sincere,  and  sophis- 
ticated in  their  grasp  of  the  important 
issues  involved  here. 

So  before  you  swallow  the  argvunent 
put  forth  by  some  freeze  advocates 
that  this  resolution  was  being  filibus- 
tered by  amendment,  consider  the  sub- 
stance of  the  amendments  which  have 
been  offered  to  date  and  the  sincerity 
of  their  authors,  the  number  of 
amendments  adopted  to  this  resolu- 
tion, and  the  substantive  contributions 
made  by  the  debate  on  the  substitute 
amendments.  To  the  same,  the  manag- 
ers have  thrown  up  amendment  after 
amendment  to  block  a  direct  vote  on 
opponents'  amendments. 

What  does  all  this  add  up  to?  A  one- 
sided conspiracy  to  talk  this  thing  to 
death?  I  think  not. 

I  think  it  is  evident  that  both  sides 
are  sincere.  But  this  has  been  far  from 
a  one-sided  discussion.  Over  one-half, 
get  that,  one-half  of  the  29  amend- 
ments adopted  to  date  have  been  pro- 
freeze  amendments.  Of  the  17  record- 
ed votes  we  have  had  so  far,  roughly 
half  can  be  attributed  to  the  freeze 
side  of  the  debate.  But  most  interest- 


ingly, only  2  of  those  17  recorded  votes 
have  been  straight  up  or  down  votes 
on  amendments  offered  by  opponents 
of  the  freeze.  That  is  where  the  real 
problem  has  come,  the  reason  there 
has  been  some  frustration  and,  yes, 
some  repetition.  One  side  of  the 
debate  has  not  been  given  any  straight 
votes  on  its  propositions.  The  freeze 
managers  cleverly  and  quite  properly 
under  the  rules  come  in  with  a  neu- 
tralizing amendment  to  any  amend- 
ments and  this  tactic  denies  the  House 
a  direct  vote  on  the  proposition. 

If  this  House  has  been  chasing  its 
tail  in  circles  for  35  hours  it  is  because 
the  proponents  of  this  resolution  have 
tied  that  taU  to  the  nose  with  their 
own  parlimentary  rope. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  active  par- 
ticipants in  this  debate  put  it  quite 
clearly  before  the  Rules  Committee  on 
Monday  when  he  said  that  we  could 
end  this  debate  quickly  if  we  Just  al- 
lowed one  major  amendment  to  each 
of  three  or  four  areas  and  had  an  up 
or  down  vote  on  these  amendments 
without  interference.  We  would  bring 
this  whole  debate  to  a  close  in  no  time. 

What  did  the  Rules  Committee  do? 
It  brought  out  a  rule  that  sets  an  over- 
all time  limit  of  14  hours  for  the  re- 
mainder of  this  resolution,  but  it 
would  allow  for  the  same  devious  ma- 
neuvers we  have  been  going  through 
for  the  last  35  hours— amendments 
and  counteramendments— and  no 
clear-cut  resolution  of  the  salient 
issues. 

Consider  if  you  will  the  first  10 
hours  under  this  new  rule.  Each 
amendment,  and  each  amendment  to 
an  amendment,  and  so  on.  is  given  30 
minutes  of  debate.  In  other  words,  you 
could  have  three  amendments  pending 
to  a  base  amendment  at  the  same  time 
for  a  total  of  2  hours'  debate  plus  20 
minutes  for  every  recorded  vote,  and 
none  of  those  amendments  needs  even 
to  have  been  in  the  CoivGREssioifAL 
Record.  I  stress  this. 

So  for  those  of  you  who  did  tx)ther 
to  put  your  amendments  in  the 
Record,  let  me  advise  you  now  that 
chances  are  very  likely  your  amend- 
ments for  the  most  part  will  never  see 
the  light  of  day. 

Consider  another  possibility  if  you 
will.  The  Broomfield  substitute  made 
in  order  by  the  previous  rule,  the  al- 
ternative which  the  administration 
supports,  which  calls  for  a  meaningful 
reduction,  and  I  stress  this,  meaning- 
ful reduction,  followed  by  a  freeze,  is 
given  2  hours  under  this  rule  with 
amendments  to  it  getting  30  minutes 
each.  But  conceivably,  Just  before 
those  2  hours  expire,  someone  could 
come  along  with  an  entire  substitute 
for  the  Broomfield  amendment  that 
would  convert  it  to  a  pro-freeze  ver- 
sion, and  as  time  ran  out  the  House 
could  simply  adopt  this  and  even  wipe 
out  other  amendments  already  adopt- 
ed to  the  committee  resolution. 


Would  that  not  make  a  mockery  of 
our  35  hours  of  work  if  those  who 
complained  about  all  of  these  amend- 
ments they  amended— if  they  came 
along  with  the  "wipe  out"  amendment 
on  which  no  one  had  an  opportunity 
to  debate  or  amend? 

Well,  tliat  is  not  only  possible  under 
this  rule,  but  I  am  told  that  there  are 
amendments  now  floating  around  to 
accomplish  Just  that. 

So  where  is  the  games-playing? 

This  is  what  this  great  debate  comes 
down  to.  This  double-dealing,  complex, 
restrictive  gag  rule  being  thrust  out  in 
the  name  of  fairness  and  finality  when 
all  it  really  demonstrates  Is  the  ability 
of  a  majority  to  trample  on  minority 
rights  when  it  has  the  numbers. 

This  is  not  fair  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  but  it  certainly  will  be 
final. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  implications  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  13  itself  be- 
cause they  are  very  troubling  to  me 
and  individuals  who  have  had  time 
and  taken  the  time  to  study  it. 
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House  Joint  Resolution  13  even  as 
amended  during  the  several  weeks  of 
House  debate  has  not  been  sufficiently 
improved  to  make  it  an  acceptable 
arms  control  resolution.  In  its  current 
form,  it  would  force  us.  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  forgo  meaningful 
arms  reduction,  undercut  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  nuclear  deterrent  upon 
which  the  free  world  depends,  create 
serious  verification  difficulties  and  po- 
tentially raise  questions  about  our 
stewardship  of  the  free  world. 

House  Joint  Resolution  13  would 
change  the  focus  of  the  strategic  arms 
reduction  talks  and  the  negotiations 
on  intermediate  range  nuclear  forces, 
from  deep  and  equitable  reductions  to 
a  freeze  at  current,  I  stress  that,  cur- 
rent high  and  unequal  levels. 

Hence  it  would  block,  not  promote 
progress  toward  meaningful  and  equi- 
table bilateral  arms  reduction.  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember  that  It  Is  not 
only  we  who  have  proposed  that  stra- 
tegic and  INF  forces  l)e  reduced;  the 
Soviets  as  well  have  proposed  reduc- 
tions, albeit  different  in  content  and 
size  from  those  we  have  proposed.  The 
negotiations  are  now  In  one  of  their 
toughest  stages.  But,  significantly, 
they  are  negotiations  to  achieve  sub- 
stantial reductions,  and  I  repeat  reduc- 
tions, as  soon  as  possible. 

While  House  Joint  Resolution  13 
would  permit  simultaneous  negotia- 
tions on  a  freeze  and  on  reductions, 
the  practical  effect  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  13  If  enacted  into  law 
would  be  that  the  search  for  agree- 
ment on  reductions  would  be  aban- 
doned in  favor  of  negotiations  about 
freezing  current  high  and  unequal 
levels  of  strategic  forces  and  land- 
based  longer  range  intermediate  range 
nuclear  forces. 


Our  accepting  of  the  asymmetries' 
that  result  from  a  freeze— the  Soviet 
preponderance  in  strategic  systems  of 
1.882  United  SUtes  to  2,748  Soviet  sys- 
tems, and  Soviet  monopolies  in  heavy 
ICBM's,  (0  United  States  to  308  Sovi- 
ets) and  the  LRINF  missUes  (0  United 
States,  to  599  Soviet)  undoubtedly 
would  remove  any  incentive  for  the 
Soviets  later  to  agree  to  reductions  to 
equal  and  far  lower  force  levels. 

In  significant  and  substantial  ways. 
House  Joint  Resolution  13  would  un- 
dercut the  credibility  of  our  strategic 
deterrent  and  undercut  NATO's  abili- 
ty to  deter  aggression  without  compa- 
rably reducing  Soviet  capabUltles  to 
threaten  the  Western  deterrent.  It 
would  preclude  necessary  moderniza- 
tion of  the  UJ8.  strategic  and  INF 
forces.  Almost  all  of  the  planned  U.S, 
nuclear  force  modernization  would 
have  to  be  dropped.  The  B-1  bomber, 
the  Peacekeeper  ICBM.  the  D-5 
SLBM.  Pershing  II  missiles,  and  all 
three  of  our  nuclear  cruise  missile  pro- 
grams, would  be  dropped,  if  this  is  car- 
ried out. 

In  addition  House  Joint  Resolution 
13  would  preclude  the  development, 
testing,  production,  and  deployment  of 
any  U.S.  nuclear  or  nonnuclear  system 
which  could  threaten  the  viability  of 
the  Soviet  sea-based  nuclear  forces  or 
stop  Soviet  nuclear  bombers.  This 
would  force  us  at  a  mtntmnTn  to  cancel 
all  future  ASW  and  air  defense  pro- 
grams. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  only  force  modernization  that 
explicitly  would  be  permitted  by 
House  Joint  Resolution  13  would  be 
replacement  of  older  submarines  with 
Trident  submarines  and  modernization 
of  "dual  capable  delivery  systems  •  •  •  • 
necessary  to  maintain  the  capability  of 
the  United  States  defense  posture." 

However,  even  the  modernization  of 
the  U.S.  dual  capable  aircraft  may  be 
in  doubt  as  House  Joint  Resolution  13 
would  freeze  all  delivery  vehicles 
"whose  primary  or  exclusive  mission 
would  require  it  to  carry  a  nuclear 
weapon  into  the  territory  of  or  occu- 
pied by  hostile  forces." 

Moreover,  it  is  ridiculous  to  argue,  as 
many  freeze  supporters  do.  that 
during  the  freeze  negotiations  we 
could  still  continue  the  key  moderniza- 
tion programs  that  are  just  now  get- 
ting underway.  Leading  freeze  sup- 
porters in  the  House  for  the  most  part 
are  already  on  record  as  being  opposed 
to  the  MX,  the  B-1.  the  Pershing  II 
and  the  U.S.  cruise  missile  programs, 
whether  the  Soviets  are  willing  to 
accept  a  freeze  or  not.  You  would 
force  U.S.  dependence  on  a  monad  of 
older  SLBM's. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 
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Mr.  LATTA.  B«r.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  S  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  U.S.  deterrence  capa- 
bility rests  upon  a  triad  of  strategic 
forces— land-based,  sea-based,  and  air- 
based  forces— and  complementary  the- 
ater nuclear  forces.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 13  would  force  us  to  depend  in- 
creasingly on  an  aging  SLBM  force, 
vhile  leaving  the  Soviets  with  diverse, 
modem,  flexible  forces. 

House  Joint  Resolution  13  would 
prevent  the  United  States  from  re- 
structuring its  ICBM  forces  to  de- 
crease their  vulnerability  and  to  retain 
their  effectiveness,  whfle  leaving 
intact  the  existing  Soviet  first-strike 
force  of  over  650  ICBM's  that  can  de- 
stroy our  ICBM's  in  their  silos. 

House  Joint  Resolution  13  would 
prevent  the  United  States  from  replac- 
ing 2S-year-old  B-S2  bombers,  which 
increasingly  are  Incapable  of  penetrat- 
ing the  extensive  Soviet  air  defense 
network,  with  modem  B-lB's  and  ad- 
vanced technology  bombers. 

Moreover,  it  would  undermine  the 
effectiveness  of  even  this  aging  B-52 
force  by  forbidding  continued  deploy- 
ment of  the  ALCM's  to  provide  a 
standoff  capability  to  these  bombers. 
But  under  the  freeze  the  Soviets  could 
retain  their  force  of  some  250  modem 
Backfire  bombers  and  their  large  ef- 
fective air  defense  network. 

House  Joint  Resolution  13  would 
preclude  deployment  of  D-5  SLBM 
and  SLCM  strategic  reserve  force  nec- 
essary to  Insure  the  long-run  strength 
of  our  sea-based  deterrent.  The  Sovi- 
ets already  have  a  large  nuclear  SLCM 
force  which,  while  designed  for  anti- 
ship  warfare,  has  some  capability 
against  the  U.S.  coastline. 

House  Joint  Resolution  13  would 
seek  to  halt  deployment  of  the  572 
Pershing  II  missiles  and  the  GLCM 
warheads  in  exchange  for  a  freeze  on 
Soviet  deployments  of  the  SS-4,  the 
SS-5,  and  the  SS-20  missiles  at  their 
current  level  of  1,300  warheads.  There- 
fore, it  would  overtum  the  NATO  dual 
track  decision  which  called  for  deploy- 
ment of  572  NATO  systems  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  United  States-Soviet  arms 
reduction  agreement. 

Freeze  supporters  argue  that  House 
Joint  Resolution  13  would  preserve 
our  strategic  improvements  and  keep 
our  modernization  options  open 
during  negotiations.  The  reality  Is 
that  since  SALT-I  in  1972  we  have 
made  very  few  strategic  improvements 
while  the  Soviets  have  overhauled 
their  entire  strategic  force.  Today  75 
percent  of  our  strategic  weapons  are 
on  launchers  that  are  over  15  years 
old,  while  the  same  percentage  of 
Soviet  wet4>ons  are  on  launchers 
under  5  years  old. 

It  is  this  disparity  which  would  be 
frosen  and  which  would  erode  our 
ability  to  deter  aggression. 

Clearly,  then,  under  the  terms  of  the 
freeze  resolution  it  would  be  impossi- 


ble to  maintain  essential  equivalence 
in  overall  nuclear  capabilities  at 
present  and  in  the  future  as  required 
in  the  opening  section  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  13  resolving  clauses. 

While  these  freeze-without-reduc- 
tion  supporters  suggest  that  a  freeze 
could  be  rapidly  achieved,  the  reality 
Is  that  developing  effective  verifica- 
tion provisions  will  require  extensive 
lengthy  negotiations,  more  so  than 
would  be  the  case  for  the  administra- 
tion reduction  proposals,  since  the 
freeze  attempts  to  cover  a  wider  array 
of  nuclear  systems  and  activities  and 
also  some  nonnuclear  forces. 

Moreover  House  Joint  Resolution  13 
raises  serious  verification  problems 
that  cannot  be  solved  even  with  onslte 
inspection  caUed  for  in  the  resolution. 
There  are  serious  questions  regard- 
ing our  ability,  even  with  onslte  In- 
spections, to  monitor  such  aspects  of 
the  proposed  freeze  as  the  bans  on  nu- 
clear weapons  production  and  testing 
and  the  antisubmarine  warfare  and  air 
defense  improvements  and  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  prohibition  on 
other  than  safety  related  improve- 
ments to  other  systems. 

In  addition  to  its  consequences  for 
the  military  balance  in  arms  control 
the  resolution  has  potentially  very 
wide-ranging  consequences  for  the  per- 
ception of  our  friends  and  our  allies  of 
U.S.  stewardship  of  the  free  world. 
How  will  our  NATO  allies  or  others 
view  us  if .  as  House  Joint  Resolution 
13  would  have  us  do,  we  seek  to  re- 
verse our  dual-track  commitment  to 
NATO  to  deploy  missiles  to  counter- 
balance the  Soviet  buildup  of  351  new 
SS-20  missiles  in  the  event  we  cannot 
achieve  an  equitable  and  verifiable 
arms  reduction? 

Let  me  pause  by  saying  I  can  recall  a 
conversation  I  had  several  years  ago 
with  General  Haig  when  he  was 
NATO  Commander  at  his  NATO  head- 
quarters. I  asked  the  general  at  that 
time  if  we  had  any  missiles  in  our  Eu- 
ropean arsenal  with  which  we  could 
retaliate  should  the  Soviets  launch  an 
attack  against  Westem  Europe.  His 
answer  was  in  the  negative.  I  com- 
mented at  the  time  as  I  wonder  now, 
"General,  if  we  cannot  retaliate,  what 
are  we  doing  over  here?" 

To  say  I  am  disturbed  today,  by  ac- 
tions now  taking  place  in  this  House 
and  in  this  country  is  to  put  It  mUdly 
because  in  my  humble  judgment 
things  are  going  on  throughout  this 
country  and  throughout  this  world 
that  so  favor  atheistic  communism 
that  it  boggles  the  Christian  mind. 

All  you  have  to  do  Is  pick  up  the 
moming  paper  to  learn  what  is  going 
on  in  this  hemisphere  and  positions 
being  taken  which  favor  atheistic  com- 
munism. 

I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  it  is  time 
for  us  to  take  a  look  at  the  map,  the 
map  of  the  world  and  see  what  is  hap- 
pening-   The    free    world    is    getting 


smaller  and  smaUer  and  this  makes  me 
fear  for  my  coimtry's  future. 

We  had  people  screaming  "Get  out 
of  Vietnam."  We  got  out  and  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  people  died 
as  the  Commimists  took  over,  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  people  died  in 
Cambodia  as  a  direct  result.  These 
same  people  never  raised  their  voices 
when  the  Soviets  went  into  Afghani- 
stan, and  the  Soviets  are  still  there; 
these  people  raised  their  voices  that 
they  had  to  change  the  Government 
of  Nicaragua.  Where  are  their  voices 
now  against  the  pro-Marxists  govern- 
ment now  holding  forth  in  that  coun- 
try? Now  they  are  raising  their  voices 
in  opposition  to  saving  El  Salvador 
from  a  similar  fate.  One  must  have  to 
conclude  that  these  people  either  do 
not  know  what  they  are  doing  to  help 
spread  atheistic  communism  or  they 
know  what  they  are  doing  toward  this 
end. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  if  I  were  a 
Britisher,  I  would  probably  end  these 
remarks  by  saying,  "God  save  the 
Queen."  But  since  I  am  an  American 
let  me  end  by  saying  "God  save  Amer- 
ica" and  particularly  from  her  friends 
"who  know  not  what  they  doeth." 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  9 
minutes  to  the  able  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
to  me.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  rule,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
voting  for  these  new  procedures  to 
bring  the  nuclear  freeze  debate  to  a 
close  in  a  timely  fashion. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  has  just  pointed 
out,  the  action  that  we  take  in  the 
House  Chamber  today  is  highly  im- 
usual.  It  Is  only  with  the  greatest  re- 
luctance and— from  my  own  personal 
point  of  view— with  the  greatest 
regret,  that  the  Rules  Committee  has 
had  to  come  forth  with  additional  in- 
structions to  guide  this  debate  to  a 
final  resolution. 

I  am  not  particularly  pleased  with 
the  precedent  we  are  setting  by  limit- 
ing debate  on  this  bill.  As  we  all  know, 
any  new  direction  in  legislative  proce- 
dures are  as  fraught  with  dangers  as 
they  are  with  advantages.  In  recom- 
mending this  rule  today,  the  Rules 
Committee  is.  In  fact,  departing  from 
the  procedures  we  have  recommended 
in  the  past.  I  think  it  is  important  for 
the  legislative  history  to  set  the  com- 
mittees  decision  in  context  for  future 
interpretation,  and  to  discuss  some  of 
the  events  that  have  brought  us  to 
this  point. 

First,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
guiding  principle  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, certainly  for  the  past  decade, 
has  been  to  assiu-e  the  orderly  flow  of 
legislation  to  the  floor,  and  to  assure 
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that  each  Member— regardless  of  his 
position  on  a  committee  or  his  length 
of  service— has  a  fair  opportimity  to 
present  his  case  in  the  debate  on  the 
House  floor.  I  think  it  is  essential  to 
view  the  unusual  actions  that  we  are 
recommending  today  in  light  of  this 
overall  guiding  philosophy. 

But  while  the  committee  has  a  com- 
mitment to  facilitate  debate  on  the 
crucial  issues  of  the  day,  it  has  an 
equal  responsibility  to  assure  that  the 
floor  debate  is  conducted  properly  and 
fairly,  and  in  a  timely  fashion. 

I  have  heard  the  legislative  limbo  we 
now  have  on  the  floor  compared  by 
both  the  majority  and  the  minority  to 
a  tactic  traditionally  practiced  only  in 
the  other  body— a  sort  of  "filibuster 
by  amendment."  In  truth  and  in  fact, 
the  House  does  not  have  a  procedure 
for  a  filibuster  and,  consequently,  the 
House  does  not  have  a  procedure  for 
cutting  off  a  filibuster.  There  Is  no  clo- 
ture vote  In  the  House.  We  have 
always  operated,  in  general,  by  the 
rule  of  reason  by  the  Members  and,  in 
specific,  by  rules  recommended  by  the 
Rules  Committee  and  voted  upon  by 
the  full  House. 

If  there  is  any  analogy  between  the 
filibuster  of  the  other  body  and  the 
present  situation  in  the  House,  then  I 
think  you  can  stretch  that  analogy  to 
a  vote  on  cloture  and  a  vote  for  the 
new  rule  we  are  recommendbig  on  the 
freeze  resolution  in  order  to  move 
debate  forward  to  a  conclusion. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  for  the 
purpose  of  the  record  that  every  effort 
has  been  made  on  the  part  of  the 
Rules  Committee  to  make  this  an  open 
and  free  flowing  debate  from  the  very 
beginning.  When  the  committee  first 
began  to  develop  a  rule  for  consider- 
ation of  House  Joint  Resolution  13. 
out  overriding  concern  was  to  write  a 
rule  which  would  protect  the  rights  of 
individual  Members  and  the  rights  of 
the  minority.  We  knew  that  we  had  an 
unusual  parliamentary  situation  due 
to  the  construction  of  the  resolution. 
Thus,  we  made  every  effort  to  write 
the  kind  of  open  rule  which  would 
allow  any  and  all  parts  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  be  amended.  We  .also  made 
every  effort  to  assure  the  right  of  the 
minority  to  offer  a  full  substitute— 
which  itself  could  be  perfected  and 
amended— and  to  assure  that  consider- 
ation of  that  minority  substitute  did 
not  preclude  the  further  rights  of  the 
minority  to  vote  on  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit the  resolution  to  committee,  with 
instructions. 

The  rule  was  agreed  upon  by  sub- 
stantial majorities  in  the  committee 
and  on  the  House  floor.  We  had  no 
way  of  Imowing  at  that  time  how 
things  would  develop.  We  could  not 
have  foreseen  the  extraordinary 
lengths  to  which  the  process  of  debat- 
ing amendments  under  the  5-minute 
rule  could  be  stretched.  Since  the 
freeze  resolution  was  reported  by  the 


Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  March 
14,  there  have  been  many  houn  of 
debate,  spanning  5  days,  and  generat- 
ing 60  amendments.  This  year's  freeze 
deliberations  are  among  the  longest 
we  have  ever  had  in  the  House.  By 
way  of  comparison,  the  House  debated 
just  9^  hours  on  last  year's  freeze  res- 
olution, which  failed  final  passage  by 
two  votes. 

As  debate  wore  on  this  year,  it 
became  evident  that  discussion  of  the 
resolution's  merits  had  given  way  to 
stall  tactics,  and  that  the  intent  of  the 
Rules  Committee  to  encourage  debate 
on  a  wide  range  of  opinion  and  issues 
was  no  longer  the  guiding  principle. 
Rather,  an  array  of  amendments,  simi- 
lar in  substance  and  wording  to  issues 
already  disposed  of,  were  consuming 
much  of  the  debate  time  on  the  floor. 
And  it  became  increasingly  evident  to 
many  Members  that  there  may  be 
times  when  it  is  necessary  to  review 
the  debate  rules  and  seek  modifica- 
tions if  the  original  Intent  has  broken 
down.  The  Rules  Committee  has  the 
authority  to  make  exceptions  to  the 
established  procedures  of  the  House. 

It  also  is  worth  quickly  reviewing  the 
events  on  the  floor  which  have  led  to 
this  unprecedented  action.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Mr.  Zablocki,  made  several  at- 
tempts to  secure  unanimous  consent 
to  draw  the  debate  to  a  close  before 
seeking  the  assistance  of  the  Rules 
Committee  in  modifying  the  rule.  I, 
for  one,  felt  it  was  not  time  to  take  ex- 
ceptional actions.  However,  our  com- 
mittee did  schedule  a  hearing  on  the 
matter  at  Chairman  Zablocki's  re- 
quest. Notices  were  sent  to  committee 
members  about  the  possibilllity  of 
drafting  a  new  rule,  but  the  hearing 
was  subsequently  canceled  when 
Chairman  Zablocki  believed  he  had 
an  agreement  with  the  opponents  on  a 
time  to  bring  debate  to  a  close.  That 
agreement  dissolved  with  2  more  days 
of  protracted  debate. 

Finally,  the  House  demonstrated 
that  it  had  reached  a  limit.  On  April 
21,  a  majority  of  Members  voted  to 
end  debate  on  the  resolving  clause  and 
to  set  a  time  for  ending  debate  on  that 
clause.  It  was  the  first  clear  signal 
that  the  House  had  had  enough.  I 
think  it  was  clear  at  that  point  It 
would  continue  to  be  difficult  to  deal 
with  the  legislation  on  the  floor  be- 
cause the  views  of  several  of  the 
House  Members  were  very  strongly 
held.  Under  the  existing  rule,  the 
freeze  debate  could  conceivably  go  on 
all  year  as  long  as  amendments  were 
being  printed  In  the  Record. 

As  a  last  resort.  Chairman  Zablocki 
came  back  to  the  Rules  Committee  to 
request  additional  Instructions  In  a 
rule  which  would  move  debate  along 
to  a  logical  conclusion. 

In  our  hearing  on  Monday,  we  heard 
from  a  number  of  proponents  and  op- 
ponents   of    the    freeze    resolution. 


There  was  a  division  of  opinion  among 
witnesses  as  to  how  many  and  how 
long  individual  amendments  would  be 
considered  within  the  overall  limita- 
tion of  debate  time.  There  were  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  issue  who  fa- 
vored limiting  debate  to  four  or  five 
areas  that  had  not  yet  received  the  ex- 
tended debate  accorded  to  other  issues 
on  the  floor.  There  were  Members 
who  wanted  the  opportunity  to  bring 
up  as  many  amendments  as  possible 
under  the  time  limitation  so  that  they 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  being 
heard. 

The  committee  weighed  these  com- 
peting points  of  view  in  its  final  delib- 
erations. We  decided  to  write  the  new 
rule  to  provide  ample  time  for  yet 
more  discussion.  We  wanted  to  reflect 
the  view  of  virtually  all  our  witnesses 
that  more  time  was  needed  to  debate 
Individual  amendments.  We  Increased 
the  time  limitation  from  10  minutes  to 
30  minutes  per  amendment.  But  most 
important  of  all,  because  this  new  rule 
would  set  a  precedent,  we  felt  it  was 
necessary  to  come  down  on  the  side  of 
protecting  the  rights  of  individual 
Members  insofar  as  we  possibly  could. 
We  strived  for  the  Itlnd  of  a  balance 
which  would  preserve  individual  rights 
while  at  the  same  time  protect  the 
right  of  the  House  as  an  institution  to 
resolve  this  Important  matter.  It  was 
not  an  easy  taslc. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  floor  situa- 
tion on  the  freeze  resolution  tests  our 
ability  to  govern.  It  has  raised  ques- 
tions in  the  press  and  in  the  public 
mind  about  the  ability  of  the  House  to 
be  an  effective  and  responsive  instru- 
ment of  the  people's  will. 

Certainly  no  issue  today  is  more  im- 
portant than  restraining  the  nuclear 
arms  race  that  threatens  us  all  with 
destmctlon.  There  is  room  for  honest 
disagreement  over  whether  the  freeze, 
is  the  best  method  to  preserve  peace, 
and  the  subject  therefore  requires  a 
vigorous  and  comprehensive  debate. 
But  I  believe  we  have  had  that  debate. 
The  citizens  of  this  coimtry  are  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  freeze  issue, 
and  I  believe  they  now  deserve  to 
know  on  which  side  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives stand. 

Clearly,  it  is  important  for  the  rules 
of  the  House  to  strike  a  delicate  and 
sensible  balance  between  the  right  of  a 
minority  to  be  heard  and  the  right  of 
the  majority  to  work  its  will.  Yet  there 
is  also  a  point  where  the  right  to  vote 
supersedes  the  right  to  debate.  Be- 
cause we  do  not  want  to  work  in  a  pro- 
cedural straitjacket,  that  point  is  not 
explicitly  fixed  in  our  rules.  But  it  is 
there,  and  I  think  we  all  know  we  have 
crossed  it. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
modified  rule  today  so  that  we  can 
break  this  Impasse  and  demonstrate  to 
the  American  people  that  we  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  act  decisively  on  a 
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question  of  cirltcal  national  Impor- 
tance. 

D  1100 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5% 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,   the   gentleman   from   Illinois 
(Mr.  MicHKL). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do 
not  Intend  to  wage  an  all-out  war  on 
this  rule,  although  there  are  good  ar- 
guments for  opposing  it  and  I  suspect 
some  of  us  will  be  voting  against  the 
rule,  not  so  much  on  the  overall  time 
limits,  but  some  of  the  specifics  em- 
bodied in  the  rule.  But  I  would  like  to 
pick  up  on  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  for  this  is 
a  good  time  to  put  this  so-called  freeze 
resolution  in  perspective. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  day  of  this  debate— back  on 
March  16— its  chief  spokesmen  en- 
tered this  Chamber  thinking  all  they 
had  to  do  was  tell  us  ho*r  deeply  they 
hated  nuclear  war. 

Thirteen  hours  later  they  were  in 
disarray,  totally  confused  as  to  what 
their  own  resolution  meant. 

Those  of  us  offering  perfecting 
amendments  should  be  thanked  for 
resct^ng  this  House  from  an  uiuniti- 
gated  disaster  and  the  freeze  leaders 
from  a  severe  case  of  embarrassment. 

I  heard  a  radio  report  say  that  the 
nuclear  freeze  resolution  had  been 
"delayed  by  a  series  of  amendments 
offered  by  Republicans." 

This  is  something  like  saying  a  ter- 
minally Ul  patient  was  "delayed"  in 
the  operating  room  by  attempted  life- 
saving  procedures. 

The  debate  thus  far  has  shattered 
the  myth  of  the  nuclear  freeze  as 
something  that  deserves  a  quick  em- 
brace by  anyone  concerned  with  peace. 
Trying  to  embrace  this  resolution  is 
like  trying  to  embrace  50  pounds  of 
jello.  The  more  you  try  to  grasp  it.  the 
more  slippery  its  meaning  becomes. 

If  I  could  recap  what  I  have  learned 
from  listening  to  the  freeze  advocates 
explain  this  resolution,  it  would  be 
this: 

The  freeze  Is  binding.  But  it  is  at  the 
same  time  not  binding.  It  is  purely 
symbolic.  But  it  is  also  very  substan- 
tive. We  can  take  advantage  of  ongo- 
ing negotiations  to  achieve  reductions. 
But  at  the  same  time  we  must  under 
no  circumstances  abandon  the  prima- 
cy of  the  freeze.  We  trust  our  negotia- 
tors in  Geneva.  But  not  enough  to  let 
them  do  their  job  imhindered  by 
"freeze  primacy"  instructions. 

Another  myth  has  been  shattered 
during  our  debate.  I  refer  to  the  idea 
that  a  freeze  has  overwhelming  sup- 
port among  the  American  people. 

This  point  was  confirmed  in  the 
pages  of  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor on  April  15.  1983.  The  Monitor 
quoted  a  survey  undertaken  by  the 
universally  respected  Roper  Survey. 
Here   are   the   results:   36   percent— 
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Favor  a  freeze  if  the  Soviet  Union  cuts 
back  its  strategic  forces  to  a  level 
equal  to  the  United  States;  14  per- 
cent—Favor a  freeze  if  the  United 
States  catches  up;  10  percent— Would 
support  a  freeze  when  the  United 
States  gained  superiority  and:  9  per- 
cent—Oppose a  freeze  outright. 

By  this  reckoning  69  percent  oppose 
the  freeze  concept  as  it  is  put  forth  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  13. 

Only  20  percent  support  a  freeze  on 
missile  production  now  even  if  the 
Russians  have  more  missiles.  I  take 
this  to  mean  IC^BM's.  In  other  words, 
only  20  percent  favor  the  freeze  as  em- 
bodied in  House  Joint  Resolution  13. 

Once  Americans  get  the  chance  to 
answer  questions  reflecting  the  com- 
plexities of  the  freeze  issue  the  vast 
majority  of  freeze  support  disappears. 
Theoretically  this  resolution  allows 
modernization  until  ratification  of  a 
treaty.  But  in  reality,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  said  earlier,  every 
freeze  leader  wants  nothing  more  than 
to  cut  every  modernization  program  as 
they  come  before  us  later  this  year, 
and  he  enumerated  them  and  I  will 
not  repeat  it.  but  I  would  certainly 
agree  with  him. 

Now  you  say  you  want  a  clean  vote 
or;  a  freeze.  Then  why  have  you  not 
given  us  a  clean  vote  on  our  amend- 
ments, without  all  these  amendments 
to  amendments? 

We  have  debated  this  thing  now  for 
over  40  hours.  I  admit  that  is  a  good 
long  period  of  time. 

But  what  has  It  all  come  to?  Only 
this:  The  freeze  supporters  want  a 
freeze  first.  Nothing  else  matters  to 
them. 

I  know  my  good  friend  Chsdrman  Za- 
BLOCKi  is  a  man  of  reason.  I  respect  his 
patriotism  and  his  moderation.  But 
when  I  hear  some  of  the  more  zealous 
freezers.  I  cannot  help  but  remember 
the  definition  of  fanaticism,  redou- 
bling your  efforts  after  forgetting 
your  goal. 

The  original  goal  of  this  debate— I 
thought— was  world  peace  and  U.S.  se- 
curity. There  can  be  no  pride  of  au- 
thorship in  such  a  matter.  There 
should  only  be  cooperation.  But  the 
freeze  leaders  refuse  every  single 
effort  for  compromise. 

I  hear  nunors  as  the  gentlemen  from 
Ohio  pointed  out  that  there  might  be 
an  attempt  by  freeze  leaders  to  substi- 
tute an  unamended  "Zablocki." 

Perhaps  that  is  true.  Nothing  would 
surprise  me  concerning  one  of  the 
more  bizarre  episodes  I  have  witnessed 
in  over  a  quarter  century  in  the 
House. 

This  morning  Comrade  Andropov  fi- 
nally made  a  slight  move  on  disar- 
mament. He  would  never  have  budged 
if  he  thought  the  President  would 
accept  a  freeze. 

I  think  this  resolution  still  needs 
drastic  surgery. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Bokior).  our  colleague 
on  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  outset  let  me  Just  say 
that  I  am  one  who  believes  that  the 
people  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have 
been  very  serious  about  this  issue  and 
have  not  been  dilatory  in  most  re- 
spects and  have  tried  to  conduct  this 
debate  for  the  good  of  not  only  this 
body,  but  the  American  people. 

Let  me  also  say  that  I  am  pleased 
that  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
has  no  serious  problems,  although  I 
suspect  he  might  vote  against  this 
rule,  with  the  rule  itself,  as  his  re- 
marks were  generally  addressed  to  the 
issue  of  the  freeze. 

We  in  the  committee  have  a  difficult 
problem  of  trying  to  address  this  ques- 
tion and  put  some  order  into  it.  As  was 
stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Long),  last  year  we  did  this  In 
1  day.  9V4  hours,  and  we  assumed  that 
it  would  move  In  pretty  much  the 
same  direction,  perhaps  a  little  bit 
longer,  as  the  debate  has  heated  up 
since  the  lameduck  session  of  last 
year,  but  never  did  we  think  that  we 
would  get  Into  a  situation  in  which  we 
would  spend  40  hours  as  we  have. 

So  we  were  faced  with  several 
choices  and  several  options,  one  of 
which  was  to  do  nothing  and  let  the 
debate  play  Itself  out.  Second,  we 
could  have  closed  down  this  debate 
and  had  maybe  2  or  3  hours  debate  on 
the  resolving  clause. 
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Third,  we  could  have  categorized  the 
issues— there  are  about  16  different 
categories— to  minimize  the  repetition 
and  redundancy. 

And,  fourth,  we  can  do  exactly  what 
we  have  done,  try  to  allow  Members  in 
this  House  to  express  themselves  with- 
out being  redundant  on  the  major 
issues  that  still  face  this  body  with  re- 
spect to  this  issue,  and  try  to  minimize 
the  delay  time  tactics  so  people  can 
express  their  will. 

For  instance,  we  do  not  allow  pro 
forma  amendments;  we  do  not  allow 
15-minutes  votes  on  substitutes  to 
pending  amendments;  we  have  the  5- 
minute  rule  which  will  reduce  it  to  20 
minutes;  we  do  have  a  recommittal 
motion  with  Instructions  which  will 
allow  you  to  have  a  clean  vote  on  Sll- 
Jander  or  whatever  else  you  want  to 
put  in  this.  We  think  it  is  fair,  we 
think  we  have  given  people  a  proper 
fonun  in  which  they  can  express 
themselves  and  therefore  the  will  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hahtwett). 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just 
want  to  remind  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 


that  this  Is  not  really  a  rule  problem: 
this  is  a  scheduling  problem. 

It  was  not  the  minority  side  over 
here  who  had  to  go  to  a  St.  Patrick's 
Day  function:  It  was  not  the  minority 
side  who  took  an  extended  trip  to 
China;  it  was  no  plan  of  ours  or  no 
fault  of  anyone  the  untimely  passing 
for  our  colleague  from  California.  Mr. 
Burton;  it  was  not  the  minority  side 
who  had  a  fundraiser  scheduled  one 
evening  and  we  had  to  leave  here  early 
so  we  could  attend  it. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  even  at  40  hours,  that 
is  about  5  minutes  per  Member  of  this 
House  to  debate  what  has  been  called 
the  most  significant  piece  of  legisla- 
tion we  have  voted  on  in  years.  And  I 
think  I  could  summarize  by  sajring  it  is 
not  really  a  rule  problem;  it  is  a  sched- 
uling problem.  And  I  for  one,  being  a 
part  of  the  minority,  resent  the  fact 
that  you  have  changed  or  are  attempt- 
ing to  change  the  rule  in  the  middle  of 
the  game. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  the  rule.  The  rule  is 
unfair  and  undemocratic.  The  rule  is 
autocratic  and  tyrannical.  The  rule  im- 
poses the  will  of  the  majority  over  the 
rights  of  the  minority.  The  rule  does 
what  we  in  this  Republic  say  we 
abhor.  It  endorses  mob  action  to  halt 
perceived  individual  abuses. 

This  rule  Is  wrong,  it  is  unworthy  of 
the  seriousness  of  the  freeze  debate,  it 
is  unworthy  of  the  traditions  of  this 
House. 

The  rules  of  this  House  are  based 
upon  Jefferson's  Manual.  Jefferson 
said: 

I  have  sworn  upon  the  altar  of  God  eter- 
nal hostility  against  every  form  of  tyranny 
over  the  mind  of  man. 

Read  those  words,  then  read  this 
rule  and  weep— weep  for  parliamenta- 
ry democracy  that  has  been  replaced 
by  majority  tyranny. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ratchford). 

Mr.  RATCHFORO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
served  in  the  Connecticut  General  As- 
sembly for  12  years,  and  I  have  been 
proudly  a  Member  of  this  body  for  5. 
In  that  17-year  period  of  time  I  have 
certainly  learned  the  difference  be- 
tween a  debate  and  a  filibuster.  This 
debate,  sadly,  has  become  a  filibuster, 
40  hours'  worth.  In  17  years  of  legisla- 
tive service,  I  have  grown  to  really  re- 
spect the  free,  full,  and  open  debate 
which  is  the  tradition  of  this  body.  Let 
us  preserve  that  tradition,  but  let  us 
leave  filibustering  to  the  other  body. 

Vote  for  the  rule.  It  Is  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  tiun  this  filibuster  back 
into  a  debate.  Above  all,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  time  to  get  on  with  it. 


Mt.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Derrick). 

Mr.  DERRICK.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  were  to  listen  to 
some  of  the  arguments  from  the  mi- 
nority, I  would  think  that  they  would 
propose  that  this  body  have  no  rules. 
And,  of  course,  we  know  that  the 
reason  we  have  rules  is  because  we 
have  435  Members,  and  there  has  to 
be  some  structured  form  of  debate. 

Now,  we  have  already  devoted  45 
hours  to  the  debate  of  this  resolution. 
It  Is  a  very  important  resolution.  But  I 
think  that  the  Rules  Committee— and 
we  debated  very  seriously  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  thought— has  added  an 
additional  14  hours,  which  will  give  15 
hours  of  debate  on  this  matter. 

The  amendments  are  equally  struc- 
tured between  the  minority  and  the 
majority.  There  are  2  hours  of  debate 
on  the  preamble,  there  are  2  hours  of 
debate  on  the  Broomf  leld  amendment, 
with  a  motion  to  recommit. 

I  think  that  this  is  adequate.  It  is 
giving  an  adequate  time  for  discussion 
on  this  very  important  resolution 
before  us.  and  I  think  that  we  should 
all  vote  for  the  rule  and  pass  It. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pepper)  has  5  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta) 
has  4V^  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Hyde). 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want 
to  digress  a  moment  from  the  sub- 
stance of  this  rule.  I  think  it  is  useful 
for  the  Members  to  know  where  the 
media  stands  on  this  issue  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

Now,  the  New  York  Times,  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Chicago  Sun 
Times,  the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  New 
Republic— liberal  organs  all— oppose 
the  freeze.  But  the  media  supporting 
the  freeze  Include  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  News,  the  Village 
Voice,  People's  Daily  World,  Mother 
Jones,  and  Rolling  Stone. 

I  thought  you  would  find  that 
useful. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Pritchard). 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  one  who  supports  the  freeze,  so  I 
come  impartisdly  into  this  debate.  The 
most  important  thing  we  can  do  is  try 
to  arrive  at  a  policy  in  this  whole  area 
that  can  be  supported  by  a  broad 
number  of  people  and  supported  by 
the  administration.  It  seems  to  me 
that  too  often  the  driving  forces  in 
this  debate  are  from  the  extremes,  and 
we  are  not  fulfilling  our  obligation, 
which  is  to  attempt  to  get  common 
groimd.  And  there  Is  a  great  deal  of 
common  ground  that  we  can  arrive  at. 


I  think,  in  all  fairness,  many  of  these 
amendments  can  be  dropped  off. 
While  I  may  not  support  some  of  the 
amendments,  I  think,  in  all  honesty, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  be  voted  on. 
I  think  there  is  a  very  legitimate  com- 
plaint on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that. 
while  they  are  allowed  to  bring  iq} 
their  amendments,  they  are  never  al- 
lowed to  vote  on  them. 

Bto.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Gekas). 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a 
little  bit  disturbed  by  the  characteriza- 
tion of  the  proponents  of  the  rule  that 
the  amendment  process  that  has  been 
engaged  in  has  amounted  to  filibuster. 
As  we  all  know,  or  should  know,  a  fill- 
buster  is  an  attempt  to  stop  an  im- 
pending vote.  No  nimiber  of  amend- 
ments, all  of  which  have  come  to  a 
vote,  have  cut  off  the  debate  or  tried 
to  foster  a  debate  without  end.  Every 
amendment  came  to  a  vote.  On  the 
other  hand,  cloture  is  being  used  by 
the  proponents  of  the  rule  by  cutting 
off  debate. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
remainder  of  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Carhet). 

Bto.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  we 
have  here  is  not  a  question  of  having 
to  go  back  to  the  Rules  Committee 
and  ask  for  a  rule,  and  not  a  question 
of  the  right  of  debate  to  take  over  the 
right  to  vote.  In  fact,  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
that  the  right  to  vote  does  supersede 
the  right  to  debate.  The  problem  that 
we  the  opponents  are  faced  with  is 
frustration,  in  our  inability  to  vote  on 
three  very,  very  crucial  issues.  I  am 
talking  about  primacy  of  having  the 
words  "freeze"  and  "reduction."  If  we 
could  have  a  straight-up  vote  on  that, 
without  a  perfecting  amendment  from 
the  proponents  of  this  resolution,  we 
would  gain  an  awful  lot. 

The  second  issue:  Modernization. 

We  would  like  a  straight-up  vote  on 
the  issue  of  modernization,  without 
having  a  perfecting  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  proi>onents  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 

And,  finally,  the  third  issue  that  we 
feel  is  crucial  is  our  ability  to  carry  out 
our  commitments  to  our  NATO  allies, 
and  we  would  ask  for  a  straight-up 
vote  on  that  issue. 

We  would  not  have  to  go  back  to  the 
Rules  Committee  for  a  new  rule,  some- 
thing that  has  never  happened  in  my 
4V4  years  in  this  Congress,  we  would 
not  have  to  debate  this  issue  more 
than  3  more  hours  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  today  if  the  majority  would 
give  the  minority  a  clear-cut  vote  on 
three  simple  issues. 

I  know  I  have  talked  to  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side.  They  have  agreed 
we  can  take  out  some  of  the  amend- 
ments if  we  had  the  straight-up  vote 
on  those  crucial  issues. 
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More  importantly,  I  think  the  Amer- 
icmn  public  deserves  to  know  where 
each  and  every  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress stands  on  those  issues.  They  un- 
derstand clearly  the  importance  of 
those  issues.  They  do  not  understand, 
perhaps,  the  parliamentary  procedure, 
the  amendment  procedure,  and  the 
perfecting  amendment  procedure  that 
clouds  the  issues. 

We  in  the  minority  would  like  the 
American  public  to  know  where  we 
stand  on  those  issues.  We  would  like 
the  American  public  to  know  where 
the  majority  stands  on  those  issues. 

I  ask  that  we  vote  down  the  previous 
question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  has 
expired.  ,  ,_. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  few 
words  I  want  to  say  are  not  addressed 
to  the  merits  of  the  resolution.  We  will 
have  14  more  hours  to  debate  that 
today  and  tomorrow.  But,  rather,  to 
the  necessity  for  this  rule. 

How  on  earth  shall  we  ever  expect  to 
achieve  an  agreement  with  the  Rus- 
sians if  Democrats  and  Republicans 
cannot  agree  on  so  simple  a  matter  as 
to  how  finally  to  get  to  a  vote  on  a 
peace  resolution? 

After  our  having  spent  the  better 
part  of  4  legislative  weeks  on  this  par- 
ticular resolution,  two  things  should 
be  abundantly  clear  to  all  of  us.  First, 
we  have  had  a  full  debate;  we  have 
had  a  fair  debate:  we  have  had  a  free 
debate.  Nobody's  rights  have  been 
trampled  upon.  Members  have  been 
given  full  rein  to  offer  as  many 
amendments  as  they  would. 

We  have  spent  a  total  of  more  than 
40  hours,  I  think  about  45  hours  in 
debate.  By  the  conclusion  of  the  time 
allotted  in  this  rule,  we  shall  have 
spent  approximately  60  hours  debat- 
ing this  freeze  resolution.  For  those 
who  consider  40  hours  to  be  a  work- 
week, this  amoimts  to  1V4  workweelts. 
Now.  if  you  multiply  that  by  435  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  you  might,  by  some 
form  of  reasoning,  conclude  that  we 
will  have  devoted  approximately  650 
workweeks  to  the  consideration  of  this 
freeze  resolution.  Surely,  that  ought 
to  be  enough. 

There  are  other  things  that  the 
House  has  to  consider  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  And,  surely,  under 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could 
anybody  conclude  that  the  rights  of 
any  Member  have  been  denied  or 
abused.  We  have  had  more  than  ample 
debate. 

But  the  second  point  is  the  one  ex- 
pressed so  eloquently  by  the  very  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  Mr.  Peppkr.  The  House  has 
not  only  the  right  to  debate;  the 
House  has  the  right  to  decide.  That 


right,  too.  is  protected  in  the  niles  of 
the  House.  And  what  we  must  recog- 
nize is  that  in  the  tactics  employed  by 
a  few  to  oppose  this  resolution,  we 
face  a  deliberate  challenge  to  the  right 
of  the  House  to  perform  its  work.  It  is 
not  just  to  challenge  the  freeze  resolu- 
tion; it  is  a  challenge  to  the  entire  leg- 
islative agenda  that  lies  before  the 
Nation. 

The  rules  exist,  yes.  to  protect  all 
minorities  from  the  tyranny  or  the 
overpowering  oppression  of  any  major- 
ity, and  we  have  certainly  protected 
the  rights  of  the  minority.  The  rules 
also  exist  to  protect  the  majority  from 
any  minority  which  would  prevent  the 
House  from  working  its  will. 

Rules  of  whatever  kind  are  subject 
to  abuse,  and  I  think  in  this  case  we 
have  seen  a  clear  abuse  by  a  few  Mem- 
bers—not a  majority  of  those  on  the 
Republican  side.  I  am  not  charging 
that,  but  by  a  few— a  clear  abuse  of 
the  rules  of  this  House  and  a  deliber- 
ate attempt  to  paralyze  the  House,  to 
prevent  it  from  taking  any  action 
whatever. 

The  absurd  proliferation  of  repeti- 
tious amendments  amounts  to  filibus- 
ter by  frivolous  amendment.  Every- 
body recognizes  that.  Members  on  the 
Republican  side  know  that  is  true. 
They  know  that  this  is  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  a  few  Members  to  prevent 
the  House  ever  from  coming  to  a  vote 
on  this  matter. 

If  we  just  allowed  it  to  go  on  and  on 
and  on.  Members  without  any  re- 
straint being  permitted  to  offer  any 
and  all  amendments  they  may  desire 
to  offer  in  unlimited  numbers  and  to 
claim  the  right  imder  the  rules  to  at 
least  10  minutes  of  debate  and  then  15 
minutes  of  a  vote— almost  30  minutes 
elapsing  on  any  amendment  anyone 
could  write— obviously  a  small  handful 
could  prevent  the  House  from  taking 
action  on  anything. 


this  freeze  tomorrow.  We  are  going  to 
have  14  hours  in  which  you  may 
decide  which  amendments  you  are 
really  serious  about.  We  will  have  at 
least  30  minutes  to  debate  any  one  of 
them.  The  minority  will  have  all  the 
rights  that  are  protected  for  the  mi- 
nority, but  the  majority  itself  will 
claim  its  right  finally  to  decide.  I  ask 
for  an  aye  vote  on  the  rule. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion.   

The  SPEAKEIR.  The  question  Is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKEIR.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  269,  nays 
150.  not  voting  13.  as  follows: 
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So  the  House  then  must  assert  its 
right,  which  also  exists  under  the 
rules,  ultimately  to  decide  and  not  be 
subjected  to  guerrilla  warfare  aimed  at 
paralyzing  the  House. 

To  amend  legislation  in  a  serious 
way  Is  a  time-honored  legislative  pro- 
cedure, of  course;  but  to  throw  sand  in 
the  machinery  of  government  for  the 
clear  purpose  of  incapacitating  the 
legislative  branch  and  preventing  it 
from  doing  its  work  on  all  the  things 
that  remain  before  it  for  the  remain- 
der of  this  session  of  Congress  is  not  a 
thing  that  would  be  tolerated  by  any 
legislative  body  on  Eai  th,  and  certain- 
ly ought  not  to  be  tolerated  by  this 
one. 

Sitfely  nobody  can  say  that  we  have 
not  been  patient.  In  this  case,  if  any- 
thing, we  have  been  patient  to  a  fault. 
Now  our  patience  is  at  an  end.  Other 
important  legislative  matters  await 
our  attention.  We  are  going  to  vote  on 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bennan 

BevUl 

Btacgi 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bryant 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Coughlln 

Coyne 

Crockett 
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YEAS-269 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Daschle 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dinsell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorsan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (IL) 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Perraro 

Flippo 

Plorio 

PogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

POrd(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarcia 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Ollckman 

Gonsalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

HaU(OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

HaU,  Sam 

Hamilton 


Hance 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Hertel 

High  tower 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastemneier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (PL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Upinski 

Uoyd 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

IlacKay 

Markey 

Martinez 

MaUui 

Mavroules 

MamoU 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McHugh 
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MnKlnney 

Pritehard 

St  Germain 

McNulty 

RahaU 

Staggers 

Mira 

Rangel 

Stenholm 

Iflkulffcl 

Ratchford 

Stokra 

Miller  (CA) 

R«y 

Studds 

MineU 

Reid 

Swift 

Mlnlsh 

Richardson 

Synar 

MltcheU 

Rinaldo 

Tallon 

Moakley 

Rodlno 

Tauke 

MoUohan 

Roe 

Tauiin 

Montgomery 

Roemer 

Thomas  (OA) 

Moody 

Rose 

Torres 

Morrison  (CT) 

Rostenkowskl 

TorrlceUi 

Mraaek 

Roukema 

Trailer 

Muiphy 

Rowland 

UdaU 

Murtha 

Roybal 

Valentine 

Natcher 

Ruaso 

Vento 

Neal 

Sabo 

Volkmer 

Nelson 

Savage 

Walgren 

Nlchote 

Scheuer 

Weaver 

Nowak 

Schneider 

Weiss 

O'Brien 

Schroeder 

Wheat 

Oakar 

Schumer 

WhiUey 

Oberstar 

Seiberling 

Whltten 

Obey 

Shannon 

WUIiams  (MT) 

Olln 

Sharp 

Williams  (OH) 

Ortiz 

Slkorakl 

Wlrth 

Ottinger 

Simon 

Wise 

Owens 

Sisisky 

Wolpe 

Panetu 

Skelton 

Wright 

Patterson 

Slattery 

Wyden 

PeaM 

Smith  (PL) 

Tates 

Peimy 

Smith  (LA) 

Tatron 

Pepper 

Smith  (NJ) 

Toung  (MO) 

Perkins 

Solarz 

Zablockl 

Price 

Spratt 
NAYS-150 

Archer 

HUer 

Petri 

Badham 

Hlllis 

Porter 

Bartlett 

Holt 

PurseU 

Bateman 

Hopkins 

QuUlen 

Bereuter 

Horton 

Regula 

Bethune 

Hunter 

Ridge 

BUirakis 

Hyde 

Ritter 

Bllley 

Jeffords 

Roberta 

BroyhiU 

Johnson 

Robinson 

Burton 

Kaaich 

Rogers 

Campbell 

Kemp 

Roth 

Carney 

Kindness 

Rudd 

Chappie 

Kramer 

Sawyer 

Cheney 

Lagomarsino 

Schaefer 

dinger 

lAtU 

Schulzp 

Coats 

Lent 

Sensenbrenner 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Shaw 

Conable 

Lewis  (FL) 

Shelby 

Corcoran 

Livingston 

Shumway 

Courter 

Loeffler 

Shuster 

Craig 

Lott 

SiUander 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lowery  (CA) 

Skeen 

Crane.  Philip 

Smith  (NE) 

Daiuiemeyer 

Lungren 

Smith,  Denny 

Daub 

Mack 

Smith.  Robert 

Davis 

Madlgan 

Snowe 

DeWlne 

Marlenec 

Snyder 

Dickinson 

Marriott 

Solomon 

Dreier 

Martin  (IL) 

Spence 

Duncan 

Martin  (NO 

Stangeland 

Edwards  (AL) 

McCain 

Stratton 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCandless 

Stump 

Emerson 

McCollum 

Sundquist 

Erlenbom 

McDonald 

Taylor 

Evans (LA) 

McGrath 

Thomas  (CA) 

Fiedler 

McKeman 

VanderJagt 

Fields 

Michel 

Vandergrlff 

Fish 

MUler(OH) 

Vucanovich 

Forsythe 

MoUnari 

Walker 

Franklin 

Moore 

Weber 

Oekas 

Moorhead 

Whitehurst 

Oilman 

Morrison  (WA) 

Whlttaker 

Gingrich 

Myers 

Wilson 

Gradison 

Nielson 

Winn 

Granun 

Oxley 

Wolf 

Gregg 

Packard 

WorUey 

Ounderson 

Parris 

Wylle 

Toung  (AK) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Patman 

Young (FL) 

Hartnett 

Paul 

Zschau 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-13 

Boland 

Jones  (NO 

Towns 

Frenzel 

Martin  (NY) 

WaUlns 

Hall  (IN) 

McEwen 

Waxman 

Hansen  (ID) 

Pickle 

Hefner 

Stark 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  BoUnd  for,  with  Mr.  McEwen  against. 

Mr.  Waxman  for,  with  Mr.  Frenzel 
against. 

Mr.  Towns  for,  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho 
against. 

Mr.  Watkins  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York  against. 

Bilr.  McDADE  and  Mrs.  BYRON 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  previous  question  was  or- 
dered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nouncedas  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  270,  nays 
149,  not  voting  13,  as  foUows: 


[RoU  No.  82] 

YEAS-270 

Ackerman 

Daschle 

Hawkins 

Addabbo 

de  la  Garza 

Hefner 

Akaka 

Dellums 

Heftel 

AlboeU 

Derrick 

Hertel 

Anderson 

Dicks 

Hightower 

Andrews  (NO 

DingeU 

Hopkins 

Andrews  (TX) 

Dixon 

Howard 

Annunzio 

Donnelly 

Hoyer 

Anthony 

Dorgan 

Hubbard 

Applegate 

Dowdy 

Huckaby 

Aspin 

Downey 

Hughes 

AuCoin 

Durbin 

Jacobs 

Barnard 

Dwyer 

Jenkins 

Barnes 

Dymally 

Jones  (OK) 

Bates 

Dyson 

Jones  (TN) 

Bedell 

Early 

Kaptur 

Beilenson 

Eckart 

Kastenraeier 

Bermett 

Edgar 

Kazen 

Bennan 

Edwards  (CA) 

KenneUy 

BeviU 

English 

KUdee 

Blaggl 

Erdreich 

Kogovsek 

Boehlert 

Evans  (lA) 

Kolter 

Boggs 

Evans (IL) 

Kostmayer 

Boland 

FasceU 

lAFalce 

Boner 

Fazio 

Lantos 

Bonior 

Feighan 

Leach 

Bonker 

Lehman  (CA) 

Borski 

Flippo 

Lehman  (FL) 

Bosco 

Florio 

Leland 

Boucher 

FoglietU 

Levin 

Boxer 

Foley 

Levine 

Breaux 

Ford(TN) 

Levitas 

Britt 

FowlO' 

Upinski 

Brooks 

Frank 

Long  (LA) 

Broomfield 

Frost 

Long(Mn) 

Brown  (CA) 

Fuqua 

Lowry  (WA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Garcia 

Luken 

Bryant 

Gaydos 

Lundine 

Caiper 

Oejdenson 

MacKay 

Carr 

Gephardt 

Maricey 

Chappell 

Gibbons 

Martinez 

Clarke 

Ollckman 

Matsui 

Clay 

Gonzalez 

Mavroules 

Cllnger 

Goodling 

Maooli 

Coelho 

Gore 

McCloskey 

Coleman  (TX) 

Gray 

McCurdy 

Collins 

Green 

McHugh 

Conte 

Guarini 

McKlnney 

Conyers 

Hall,  Ralph 

McNulty 

Cooper 

Ball,  Sam 

Bdca 

Coughlin 

Hamilton 

Mikulski 

Coyne 

Hance 

MUler  (CA) 

Crockett 

Harkin 

MineU 

D' Amours 

Harrison 

Mlnlsh 

Daniel 

Hatcher 

MltcheU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrawk 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NlchoU 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Peimy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

PurseU 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reid 

Richardson 


Archer 

Badham 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BUirakis 

BUley 

BroyhUI 

Burt<Hi 

Byron 

CiimpbeU 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Oane,  PhUip 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erlenbom 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Forsythe 

FrankUn 

Oekas 

GUman 

Gingrich 

Gradison 

Oramm 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

HaU  (OH) 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (UT) 


Rinaldo 

RoberU 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

RUSM 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

SUuirski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (PL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solan 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

NAYS-149 

Hartnett 

HUer 

HUlis 

Holt 

Horton 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leath 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Bfadlgan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McDonald 

McGrath 

McKeman 

Michel 

MUler  (OH) 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 


Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Tauitn 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

TorrioeUi 

Trailer 

DdaU 

Valentine 

Vandenriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

WUIiams  (MT> 

WUIiams  (OH) 

WUaon 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

ZablodEl 


Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

QuUlen 

Ray 

Regula 

Ridge 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUJander 

Skeen 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith,  Deruiy 

Smith,  Robert 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Winn 

WoU 

Wortley 

WyUe 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zschau 


Alexander 
Ford  (MI) 
Frenzel 
Hall  (IN) 
Hansen  (ID) 


NOT  VOTING-13 

Johnson  Pritehard 

Jones  (NO  Towns 

Martin  (NY)         Waxman 
McEwen 
MoUnari 
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a  1200 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Waxman  for.  with  Mr.  Premel 
Kgainst. 

Mr.  TowM  for.  with  Hi.  Hansen  of  Idaho 

against. 

Mr.  Jonea  of  North  Carolina  for.  with  Mr. 
McEiwen  acalnst. 

Mr.  POrd  of  Michigan  for.  with  Mr.  Molln- 
arl  against. 

Mrs.  BYRON  and  Mrs.  LLOYD 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 

"nay." 

Mr  STENHOLM  and  Mr.  RALPH 
M.  HALL  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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continue  not  to  exceed  30  minutes, 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
proponent  of  the  amendment  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto.  The  Chair 
will  not  entertain  any  pro  forma 
amendments  offered  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  time  for  debate  only. 

a  1210 

AtfEmnODIT  OrrOtKD  BT  MR.  LXmCRKN 

Mr.  LUNQREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  LuHORni:  On 
page  5  at  line  19.  Insert  "(a)"  after  "1.".  and 
after  line  23  add  the  foUowlng: 

"(b)  Consistent  with  the  treaty-mailing 
powers  of  the  President  under  the  Constitu- 
tion nothing  In  this  resolution  shall  be  con- 
strued to  be  binding  on  the  President  or  his 
negotiators  in  the  formulation  of  strategy, 
instructions  or  positions  In  the  conduct  of 
the  strategic  arms  reducUon  talks 
(START).". 
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CALLING  FOR  A  MUTUAL  AND 
VERIFIABLE  FREEZE  ON  AND 
REDUCTIONS  IN  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS 

The  SPEAKEHl.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  138  and  Rule  XXIII.  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  joint  resolution, 
House  Joint  Resolution  13. 

m  THi  coifMrrrKE  of  the  whole 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  joint  resolution  (H.J  Res.  13),  call- 
ing for  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze 
on  and  reductions  in  nuclear  weapons, 
with  Mr.  McHUGH  in  the  chair. 

The  aerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  Thursday.  April  28, 
1983,  pending  was  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute which  is  considered  as  an  original 
resolution  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. All  time  for  debate  on  the  text 
of  the  resolution  had  expired. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  179, 
further  consideration  of  amendments 
to  the  committee  amendment  shall 
terminate  at  the  expiration  of  10  addi- 
tional hours,  consideration  of  amend- 
ments to  the  preamble  shall  terminate 
at  the  expiration  of  2  hours  and  con- 
sideration of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  by  RepresenU- 
tlve  BROOMrau).  made   in   order  by 
House  Resolution  138  for  amendment 
under  the  5-mlnute  rule,  shall  termi- 
nate  at  the  expiration  of   2   hours. 
Debate  on  each  amendment  to  the 
committee   amendment   and  on  any 
amendment  thereto,  to  the  preamble 
or  on  each  amendment  thereto,  and  to 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute by  Representative  Broomiield 
or  on  each  amendment  thereto  shall 


ponrr  or  order 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
could  I  have  the  amendment  reread  so 
that  Members  will  know  precisely 
what  it  Is  we  are  dealing  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
reread  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lumgren)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes,  for  purposes  of 
debate  only,  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. The  Chair  intends  to  recognize 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman    from     Wlsconisn     (Mr.     Za- 

BLOCKl)* 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Callfomia  (Mr.  Luwgrkh). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
there  is  a  serious  constitutional  flaw 
with  respect  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 13.  It  Is  a  flaw  that  some  may 
wish  to  have  remaining  in  this  resolu- 
tion because  it  allows  some  ambiguity 
to  reign  over  the  actual  effect  of  this 
resolution. 

I  would  cite  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  who  on  the  day  before  we  start- 
ed Initial  consideration  of  this  resolu- 
tion was  reported  in  the  press  as 
saying  that  this  merely  is  a  sense  of 
the  Congress  resolution. 

It  does  not  bind  the  President  to 
anything.  During  the  cotirse  of  our 
debate  there  have  been  suggestions 
that  this  is  the  case. 

On  April  13.  1983.  when  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  Mr.  Wright, 
was  speaking  against  an  amendment 
to  this  resolution,  he  said,  "Let  us  rec- 
ognize the  limitations  of  what  we  can 
do  here  today.  We  do  not  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  negotiate  a  treaty  on  the 
House  floor." 


Going  on  he  says,  "The  truth  of  It  is 
that  the  resolution  In  and  of  itself 
does  not.  cannot,  and  should  not 
freeze  anything." 

He  then  went  on  to  say,  "So  it  seems 
to  me  we  need  to  uncompllcate  the 
matter.  Let  us  keep  it  clear,  simple, 
and  straightforward.  We  should  not 
try  to  get  tato  the  technical  questions 
of  what  comes  first,  freeze  or  reduc- 
tion, qualitative  or  quantitative  limita- 
tions, delivery  systems  or  warheads. 
Leave  those  to  the  negotiators  as  prop- 
erly we  should. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  President 
himself  in  the  spirit  of  his  new  cam- 
paign slogan  'make  a  new  beginning' 
ought  to  embrace  this  effort." 

He  then  repeats,  "Let  us  not  try  to 
complicate  it.  let  us  simply  say  'Yes.  It 
is  what  mankind  yearns  for  and  this  is 
what  the  United  States  stands  for  and 
we  stand  with  the  President,  not 
against  him,  in  calling  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  join  in  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze  and  reduction  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

The  problem  that  we  have,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  over  the  course  of 
this  debate  of  6  weeks  there  has  been 
some  confusion  as  to  exactly  whether 
this  is  binding  or  whether  it  is  not. 
And  in  fact  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
confusion  ought  not  to  continue,  be- 
cause it  Is  absolutely  clear  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  does  not 
have  the  power  to  bind  the  President 
In  the  way  that  some  who  support  this 
resolution  suggest  it  should  and  in  the 
way  that  some  who  are  against  this 
resolution  fear  that  it  does. 

And  let  me  detail  what  I  am  talking 
about  here. 

Mr.    Chairman,    first    House    Joint 
Resolution   13  would  have  the  Con- 
gress insert  Itself  Into  the  formulation 
of  the  contents  and  priorities  of  specif- 
ic treaty  negotiations,  an  aspect  of 
international  affairs  which  Is  weU  es- 
tablished as  the  exclusive  constitution- 
al role  of  the  executive  branch.  The 
Constitution  says  very  simply  and  very 
plainly  that.  "He,"  speaking  of  the 
President,  "shall  have  the  power  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  make  treaties,  provided  two- 
thirds     of     the     Senators     present 
concur;"  Note  that  it  does  not  say  that 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  begin  the 
negotiations,   nor  that  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  tells  him  what  he  must  do, 
but  rather  that  they  concur  at  that 
stage    In   the    treatymaklng    process. 
Prof.  Chester  Antlnean.  an  eminent 
scholar  on  constitutional  law,  stated  It 
succinctly  when  he  said,  "The  com- 
mencement of  diplomatic  negotiations 
with   a   foreign   power   leading   to   a 
treaty  Is  completely  In  the  discretion 
of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  executive  Is  here  not  sub- 
ject to  Interference  by  either  the  Con- 


gress or  the  Judiciary  in  the  control  or 
direction  of  such  negotiations." 

Indeed.  Ii4r.  Chairman,  the  UJ3.  Su- 
preme Court  has  long  recognized  the 
President's  exclusive  constitutional 
role  at  the  negotiating  stage  of  the 
treaty  process. 

Referring  to  the  President's  role  in 
1936.  Justice  Sutherland,  speaking  for 
the  Court,  stated,  "He  alone  negoti- 
ates. Into  the  field  of  negotiations  the 
Senate  cannot  Intrude  and  Congress, 
Itself,  is  powerless  to  invade  it." 

That   was   in   the   case   of  United 
States  versus  Curtiss-Wright  Export 
Co.  The  problem  we  have  here  is  that 
although  the  document  before  us  does 
not    use    the    mandatory    language 
"shaU"    in    establisldng    what    those 
guidelines  are  and  does  use  the  word 
"should"  which  under  usual  construc- 
tion is  not  mandatory,  the  accompany- 
ing committee  report  says  perhaps  six 
times    that    this    mandates    specific 
guidelines    or    procedures    that    the 
President  must  follow.  I  would  also 
point  out  that  this  is  a  House  joint  res- 
olution which  requires  acceptance  by 
majorities  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate   and   then   signature   by   the 
President.  And  in  that  case  it  does 
have  the  strength  of  law.  And  the 
problem  we  have  here  is  confusion. 
The  signal  we  sent  out  is  one  that 
many    Members    who    advance    the 
theory  of  the  freeze  have  suggested, 
simply  put.  that  they  want  a  symbol, 
they  want  to  send  the  President  a  mes- 
sage. In  fact  In  talking  with  some  con- 
stituents back  home  they  have  said 
that   is   their   desire   in   having  the 
House  pass  a  resolution.  When  you 
bring  up  specific  problems  in  negotia- 
tion with  them  If  the  President  were 
bound  by  the  strict  construction  of 
this  resolution,  they  say  that  is  not 
what  they  had  in  mind,  and  that  they 
certainly  do  not  presume  to  negotiate 
for  the  country  nor  to  Interfere  with 
the  President. 

D  1220 

We  ought  to  make  it  crystal  clear,  I 
would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  exact- 
ly what  we  are  doing  here.  Now.  of 
course,  some  proponents  have  quickly 
dismissed  the  legal  and  constitutional 
implications  Inherent  In  this  resolu- 
tion. Some  have  cited  the  supposed 
legislative  precedent  of  11  years  ago. 
which  approved  the  SALT  I  agree- 
ment and  the  Jackson  amendment  In 
the  other  body,  which,  according  to 
Chairman  Zablocki  last  March  16, 
"provided  detailed  policy  guidelines 
for  the  future  negotiations  of  SALT 
II,  and  thus  •  •  •  "  as  he  says,  "there 
is  a  precedent." 

Yet  I  would  invite  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  as  well  as 
my  other  colleagues,  to  examine  the 
language  of  the  Jackson  amendment. 
They  will  discover  that  the  amend- 
ment was  clearly  advisory  In  nature. 
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that  it  does  not  mandate  a  posture  as 
we  see  here  in  House  Joint  Resolution 
13.  as  interpreted  by  the  committee 
report. 

First,  the  SALT  resolution  was  legal- 
ly before  the  Congress  at  the  request 
of  the  President  to  authorize  approval 
of  the  Interim  arms  agreement. 

The  START  resolution  is  not  before 
the  Congress  to  approve  an  arms 
agreement  and  has  not  been  requested 
by  the  President. 

Second,  the  JaclEson  amendment  to 
the  SALT  resolution  was  clearly  an  ex- 
pression of  Congress  regarding  future 
arms  talks. 

This  resolution  is  ambiguous  as  to 
its  legal  effect,  attempting  to  enact  ne- 
gotiating objectives  for  arms  talks  that 
are  already  in  progress. 

Third,  the  Jackson  amendment  to 
the  SALT  resolution  originated  In  the 
Senate  and  could  be  considered  appro- 
priate to  the  Senate,  and  I  repeat,  the 
Senate's  advisory  role  on  treaties 
under  the  Constitution. 

This  resolution,  as  we  know,  origi- 
nates in  the  House. 

Fourth,  the  Jackson  amendment  to 
the  SALT  negotiation  resolution  was 
modified  to  be  acceptable  to  that  ad- 
ministration. 

The  START  resolution,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  been  opposed  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

And  lastly,  the  SALT  resolution,  in- 
cluding the  Jackson  amendment,  was 
signed  into  law  by  the  President.  The 
START  resolution  is  likely  to  provoke 
a  veto  confrontation  in  the  midst  of 
the  arms  talks. 

So  I  think  It  Is  plainly  Inaccurate  to 
say  that  we  are  In  the  same  situation 
as  we  were  with  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment back  11  years  ago  with  respect  to 
the  SALT  resolution. 

From  another  perspective,  even  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  of 
1961.  section  33.  sets  the  boundaries 
within  which  Congress  must  act. 

In  summary,  the  only  authority 
granted  Congress  imder  the  act  is  to 
authorize  the  final  approval  of  any 
agreement  limiting  or  reducing  arms 
or  Armed  Forces.  It  cannot  be  used  as 
authority  to  compel  the  initiation  of 
negotiations  or  to  establish  by  law  pa- 
rameters or  objectives  for  ongoing  or 
future  negotiations. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  this  is  not 
the  most  exciting  amendment  that  has 
been  brought  forward.  We  will  prob- 
ably not  hear  all  of  the  rhetoric  that 
has  been  bandied  about  this  hall.  But 
I  am  sorry  that  we  are  limited  to  30 
minutes  on  this,  because  it  seems  to 
me  it  goes  to  a  very  crucial  question  of 
constitutionality.  What  are  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives 
when  we  have  all  taken  individual 
oaths  to  uphold  the  Constitution  as 
we  venture  into  this  field? 

Ought  we  to  say  that  it  does  not 
matter?  Ought  we  to  have  various  in- 
terpretations? Ought  we  to  have  the 
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Speaker  of  the  House  say  it  does  not 
mean  anything?  Ought  we  to  have  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  tell  us 
that  It  does  not  mean  ansrthlng  and 
then  have  the  committee  report  tell  us 
that  In  fact  It  mandates  things  and 
also  have  Members  who  propose  to 
support  this  resolution  say  that  yes. 
Indeed,  it  does  bind  the  President? 

We  ought  net  to  avoid  crucial  ques- 
tions by  practiced  ambiguity.  We 
ought  not  to  say  that  we  gain  by  stud- 
led  Ignorance.  And  unfortunately,  it 
seems  to  me.  that  Is  the  point  at  which 
we  find  ourselves  here  on  the  House 
floor. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  the  amendment  up.  It  Is 
Indeed  one  of  the  new  areas  that  we 
have  not  gone  through  before  during 
this  debate.  Some  of  the  debate  per- 
haps has  been  repetitive  for  some 
Members  of  Congress,  but  this,  very 
frankly,  is  carving  out  a  new  area  and 
one  I  think  that  deserves  some  exami- 
nation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  not  only  in  the 
language  of  the  resolution,  which  is 
House  Joint  Resolution  13  on  page  4, 
it  clearly  does,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  points  out,  use  the  word 
"should";  not  mandatory,  not  to  per- 
manently instruct,  but  recommend. 
And  so  you  have  the  language  of  this 
resolution  that  seems  to  be  consistent 
with  the  thrust  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  No.  1. 

No.  2,  from  my  recollection— as  the 
gentleman  knows,  I  have  spent  hours 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  as  has  the 
gentleman  from  California— many 
people  have  indicated  that  this  is  not  a 
tjrpe  of  resolution  that  binds  the  nego- 
tiators. It  is  a  recommendation  only. 

Now,  however,  there  have  been  some 
individuals,  and  as  the  gentleman  says, 
perhaps  the  report  language  that 
seems  to  be  contrary  to  the  clear  work- 
ing of  the  resolution  and  certainly  to 
the  wording  of  the  gentleman's' 
amendment. 

Therefore.  I  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question.  Is  it  not  really  the  purpose 
of  this  amendment  to  clarify,  to  make 
sure  that  there  is  absolutely  no  mis- 
take in  the  thrust  of  the  resolution.^ 
making  it  such  that  it  is  a  recommen- 
dation  and  not  mandating  policy? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  up  that  point,  be- 
cause I  read  this  as  consistent  with  the 
language  contained  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  13.  The  ambiguity  comes 
about  because  of  debate  that  has 
taken  place,  one,  two,  and  very  impor- 
tantly, the  committee  report  which 
says  that  it  mandates  these  obligations 
on  the  President,  and  three,  because 
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this  is  In  the  form  of  a  Joint  resolution 
which  does  have  the  binding  effect  of 
law. 

Mr.  AtrCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  ^      _,  ^^ 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  not  heard  the 
gentleman's  complete  argument  and 
maybe  that  is  the  reason  I  feel  some 
ambiguity  about  what  the  gentleman 
is  suggesting. 

The  gentleman  supports  the  Broom- 
field  substitute,  I  presume.  And  the 
Broomfleld  substitute  was.  in  its  origi- 
nal form,  a  House  joint  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  4.  as  a  matter 
of  fact. 

I  fall  to  find  how  the  gentleman  sees 
any  more  of  an  unconstitutional  re- 
strictive mandate  in  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 13  than  in  the  Broomfield  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  that  same  ques- 
tion comes  up  with  respect  to  the 
Broomfield  substitute.  I  would  hope 
that  I  would  have  an  opportimity  to 
present  this  amendment.  That  Is  one 
of  the  reasons  I  voted  against  the  rule. 
one  of  the  reasons  I  argued  against 
our  having  restrictions  on  the  rule, 
such  that  we  might  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  debate  this  and  to  debate  the 
Broomfield  for  more  than  2  hours,  if 
in  fact,  questions,  including  constitu- 
tional questions,  come  up. 

Unfortunately,  my  position  on  that 
did  not  prevail  and  we  are  limited  in 
what  we  can  do  and  what  we  can  say 
and  the  amount  of  time  that  we  have 
in  articulating  these  points  of  view. 

The  gentleman's  point  may  be  well 
made.  I  will  reach  that  bridge  when  I 
come  to  it.  I  certainly  think  it  is  clear 
as  far  as  a  matter  of  constitutional  law 
that  we  do  not  have  the  right  to  bind 
the  President  in  terms  of  negotiations 
In  the  way  that  many  proponents  are 
suggesting  this  resolution  does,  and  as 
it  suggested  by  the  committee  report. 
We  ought  to  clear  up  that  ambiguity. 
Mr.  AuCOIN.  The  gentleman 
though  does  not  object,  I  hope,  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  to 
vote  for  the  dollars  and  cents  involved 
in  any  weapons  system  this  Govern- 
ment has  to  build  asserting  their  view 
as  to  what  we  believe  our  negotiating 
posture  ought  to  be,  does  he? 

Ui.  LUNGREN.  I  would  just  suggest 
to  the  gentleman,  obviously  we  have 
the  power  of  the  purse  strings,  that  is 
given  to  us  in  the  Constitution  so  that 
we  have  that  leverage. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 

LOTT). 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  LuwGRKN),  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
on  his  amendment.  During  the  debate 
last  August  on  a  similar  resolution,  he 


was  the  only  Member  of  this  body  to 
raise  the  legal  and  constitutional  im- 
plications of  such  a  joint  resolution. 
And  not  one  of  the  proponents  both- 
ered to  respond  to  the  issues  he  raised. 
This  amendment  would,  for  once 
and  for  all,  resolve  the  legal  status  of 
this  resolution  by  declaring  that  it  is 
not  to  be  construed  as  binding  on  the 
President  or  his  negotiators  in  the 
conduct  of  the  START  negotiations. 
The  amendment  is  especially  impor- 
tant and  necessary  given  the  resolu- 
tion's form  as  a  joint  resolution  and 
the  many  confusing  and  contradictory 
statements  that  have  been  made  about 
its  legal  status. 

On  the  one  hand  the  resolution  says 
our  negotiating  objectives  should  be 
those  listed— clearly  discretionary  or 
advisory  language.  Moreover,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  was  quoted  in 
the  local  press  last  month  as  saying 
that  the  resolution  "only  expresses 
the  will  of  Congress  and  does  not  bind 
the  President." 

On  the  other  hand,  as  a  joint  resolu- 
tion this  would  have  the  full  force  of 
law  if  enacted,  with  or  without  the 
President's  approval.  Moreover,  the 
report  on  this  resolution,  in  three  in- 
stances, states  that  it  mandates  the 
objectives  listed.  And  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  the 
author  of  this  resolution,  in  response 
to  a  point  of  order  on  March  16,  said 
that  this  resolution  "would  be  legally 
binding,"  presumably  on  the  President 
and  his  negotiators. 

Given  all  this  confusion,  I  asked  the 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  whether 
this  resolution  was  binding,  and.  if  so. 
whether  it  was  constitutional  given 
the  Presidents  sole  authority  under 
the  Constitution  to  make  all  treaties, 
subject  to  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

To  simunarize  the  response  of  the 
American  Law  Division,  this  resolution 
would  be  nonbinding  and  thus  consti- 
tutional because  its  language  is  purely 
advisory,  stating  that  the  arms  talks 
should  have  the  objectives  listed.  The 
mandatory  language  of  the  report  is 
Irrelevant  because  it  has  been  estab- 
lished by  several  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions that  when  the  language  of  a  stat- 
ute Is  clear  and  unambiguous,  there  is 
neither  need  nor  warrant  to  look  else- 
where. 

So.  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  is  consistent  with 
the  language  of  the  resolution  itself 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Division  that  this  is  nonbind- 
ing. As  such,  some  might  argue  that 
the  amendment  is  somehow  superflu- 
ous and  uimecessary.  But.  I  think  not 
given  the  representations  made  by  the 
committee  report  and  the  chairman 
that  this  is  somehow  mandatory  and 
legally  binding.  Given  those  misrepre- 
sentations. I  think  the  amendment  is  a 
necessary   truth-in-labeling  provision. 


Without  this  amendment  these  mis- 
representations would  go  unchal- 
lenged, and  we  would  be  fooling  our- 
selves and  the  American  people  as  to 
what  this  resolution  actually  does. 

Mr.     Chairman,     this    amendment 
makes  it  unequivocally  clear  that  the 
resolution  is  not  mandatory,  it  is  not 
binding,  but  is  instead  simply  a  sense- 
of-Congress   expression.    As   such,    it 
really  should  be  a  concurrent  rather 
than  a  joint  resolution.  I  think  we 
must  ask  ourselves  during  the  debate 
on  this  amendment  which  focuses  on 
the  legal   question.   Why   would  we 
want  to  enact  a  law  that  has  the  force 
and  effect  of  law  and  yet  which  carmot 
be  legally  binding?  Why   would  we 
want  to  enact  treaty  negotiating  objec- 
tives  when   the   Constitution   makes 
quite  clear  that  only  the  President  can 
set  our  negotiating  policy  and  make 
treaties?  Why  would  we  want  to  pre- 
cipitate a  veto  confrontation  over  a 
nonbinding   resolution   when  such   a 
confrontation  might  only  confuse,  pro- 
long, and  even  undermine  the  ciurent 
negotiations? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  an  honest 
answer  to  all  these  questions  is  that 
nobody  really  intended  all  these  conse- 
quences to  flow  from  such  a  resolu- 
tion. That  is  why  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  should  be  adopted— 
to  eliminate  any  remaining  confusion 
over  the  legal  status  of  this  resolution. 
Perhaps  with  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  come  the  recognition 
that  this  really  should  have  been  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  begin  with 
since  that  is  the  customary  vehicle  for 
such  sense-of -Congress  expressions. 


CORGRKSSIOHAI.  RSSKARCR  SniVICK. 

WtuhingUm,  D.C.,  March  31, 1983. 
To:  House  Committee  on  Rules,  Hon.  Trent 

Lott. 
Attn:  Mr.  Don  Wolfensberger. 
Prom:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  Additional  Matters  Regarding  the 

Nuclear   Freeze   Resolution   (H.J.   Res. 

13). 
Reference  is  made  to  your  correspendence 
of  March  25.  1983.  raising  several  questions 
based  on  comments  or  implications  from 
comments  appearing  in  our  March  23,  1983, 
memorandum  regarding  the  constitutional 
propriety  of  the  nuclear  freeze  resolution 
being  considered  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Concluding  that  the  resolution  in  question 
in  its  present  form  "is  nonbinding  and  thus 
constitutional,"  notwithstanding  that  it 
taltes  the  form  of  a  Joint  resolution  that 
could  become  domestic  law,  you  ask  us  to 
consider  several  hypothetical  questions 
based  on  circumstances  related  to  but  sever- 
al degrees  removed  from  the  existing  HJ. 
Res.  13  context. 

Before  turning  our  attention  to  the  major 
matter  of  your  concern,  a  few  observations 
regarding  the  approach  followed  in  our  ear- 
lier memorandum  seem  to  be  in  order.  It  is 
our  hope  that  this  preliminary  discussion 
will  clarify  some  of  the  subsidiary  problems 
that  you  raise. 

Guided  by  Supreme  Court  rules  for  avoid- 
ing constitutional  questions,  inter  alia,  by 
construing  a  statute  in  such  a  manner  that 


such  questions  can  be  avoided,  we  concluded 
that  HJ.  Res.  13  U  legally  supportable  u 
the  tender  of  congreaBlonal  advice  by  reaolu- 
tlon— a  longstanding  congreBslonal  practice. 
Reconciliation  with  conatltutional  separa- 
tion of  powers  and  other  concerns  we  felt 
was  fairly  manageable  in  this  caae  alnce  the 
operative  words  of  section  1  (Le.,  "should 
have")  and  the  disclaimer  in  section  2  mili- 
tate against  a  binding  limitation  on  presi- 
dential authority. 

Remarks  made  during  House  oonslder- 
ation  of  the  resolution  seem  to  us  to  assume 
that  because  passage  of  a  joint  resolution 
for  the  most  part  is  attended  with  the  same 
formalities  as  passage  of  a  bill  and  operates 
as  law.  It  Invariably  limits  authority  or  oth- 
erwise qualifies  the  freedom  of  action  of  its 
objects.  By  way  of  indicating  that  this  ap- 
parent assumption  Is  not  universally  true, 
we  introduced  the  well  recognlEed  and  gen- 
erally accepted  dlstliK:tion  between  ntanda- 
tory  or  directory  and  prohibitory  or  permis- 
sive statutes.  A  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  two  Is  that  the  former  in  each 
pair  of  alternative  characterisations  oper- 
ates in  the  main  as  a  limitation  on  power 
rather  than  as  a  suggested  guide  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  aclmowledged  power.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  relevance,  the  latter  clearly  Is 
more  conducive  to  reaching  a  constitutional 
result  than  the  former  given  the  context  im- 
plicated by  H.J.  Res.  13.  namely,  the  "vast 
external  realm"  of  foreign  affairs  where  the 
President  has  powers  independent  of  statu- 
tory grants  of  authority  and  has  "exclusive" 
power  to  negotiate.  United  States  v.  Curtiu- 
Wright  Corp..  229  U.S.  3(M,  319-320  (1936). 
(Note:  Although  some  of  Justice  Suther- 
land's remarks  in  the  named  case  regarding 
the  extra-constitutional  sources  of  the  na- 
tion's foreign  affairs  powers  have  been  criti- 
cized by  writers  in  recent  years,  his  opinion 
for  the  C^ourt  of  the  nature  and  extent  of 
presidential  powers  in  this  field  remains  the 
law.  See,  e.g.,  Damet  A  Moore  v.  Regan,  453 
U.S.  654,  661(1981).) 

Acknowledging  that  the  intention  of  the 
legislature  is  controlling  in  determining 
whether  a  statute  is  mandatory  or  directory, 
we  examined  several  criteria  that  have  been 
used  to  make  such  a  determination.  Coinci- 
dentally,  these  criteria  are  nicely  illustrated 
by  the  nuclear  freeze  resolution.  Thus,  the 
omission  from  HJ.  Res.  13  of  any  express 
consequence  for  failing  to  comply  with  its 
"objectives"  as  well  as  its  conditional  lan- 
guage and  discretionary  features  seem  to 
place  it  in  the  category  of  a  directory  stat- 
ute. For  purposes  of  construing  a  statute  in 
order  to  characterize  it  as  being  mandatory 
or  directory,  it  is  the  express  provision  or 
omission  of  consequences  in  the  statute 
itself  that  seems  to  be  of  significant 
moment.  Implicit,  potential  consequences 
such  as  removal  from  office  either  by  con- 
viction upon  articles  of  impeachment  or 
electoral  defeat,  to  the  best  of  our  knowl- 
edge, are  not  the  kinds  of  consequences 
taken  into  account  for  the  noted  purpose. 

By  way  of  additional  support  for  the  non- 
binding  or  directory  nature  of  the  resolu- 
tion if  approved,  we  noted  that  the  word 
"mandate"  which  is  used  in  the  committee 
report  accompanying  H.J.  Res.  13.  can  mean 
instruction  (i.e.,  guide)  as  well  as  order  or 
decree.  The  report,  H.  Rept.  98-31,  does  not 
make  clear  which  meaning  is  intended.  In  a 
judicial  context,  the  word  ordinarily  means 
order  or  decree.  When  used  in  a  committee 
report.  It  means  whatever  the  committee  in- 
tends it  to  mean.  ("If  Congress  chooses  by 
appropriate  means  for  expressing  its  pur- 
pose to  use  language  with  an  unlikely  and 


even  odd  meaning,  it  is  not  for  this  Court  to 
frustrate  its  purpose.  The  Court's  task  is  to 
construe  not  EIngllsh  but  congressional  Eng- 
lish. Our  problem  Is  not  what  do  ordinary 
English  words  mean,  but  what  did  Congress 
mean  them  to  mean."  Prankfuter.  J.,  dis- 
senting, CommiMtioner  v.  Acker,  361  U.S.  87. 
94  (1959)).  We  did  not  mean  to  suggest  that 
a  law  has  leas  oompluslon  than  judicial  proc- 
ess, but  simply  to  point  out  that  in  a  judicial 
setting  the  word  "mandate"  has  a  denota- 
tive quality  whereas  in  other  contexts  It  is  a 
connotatlve  word.  Significantly,  however, 
the  word  "mandate"  does  not  appear  in  the 
text  of  the  resolution,  but  in  the  report 
where  presumably  It  U  intended  as  a  para- 
phrase of  the  usually  non-binding,  sense  ex- 
pression "should  have" 

Also  In  line  with  this  view,  we  noted  that 
the  committee  report  on  the  resolution  uses 
the  phrase  "general  objectives,"  H.  Rept. 
98-31  at  2,  which  contrasts  with  the  term 
"specific"  objectives.  Both  as  a  linguistic 
matter  and  an  impressionistic  matter,  the 
former  is  not  the  best  synonym  or  substi- 
tute for  the  word  "mandate"  in  the  sense  of 
order  or  decree. 

We  concluded  our  previous  memorandum 
by  relying  on  an  acknowledged  secondary 
authority,  Edward  S.  Corwln,  whose  fre- 
quently cited  text  on  The  President,  inter 
alia,  shows  that  congressional  resolutions  on 
matters  of  international  concern,  including 
those  having  the  domestic  status  of  law  (i.e., 
joint  resolutions)  have  a  long  history  and 
their  observance  vel  non  "has  naturally 
varied  with  circumstances— and  also  with 
the  temperaments  of  Presidents."  To  like 
effect,  see  annexed  excerpts  from  two  lead- 
ing authorities  of  an  earlier  period;  Cran- 
dall,  "Treaties:  Their  MaUng  and  Enforce- 
ment" (2d  ed.)  72-75  (1916);  Willoughby,  1 
"Constitutional  Law  of  the  United  States" 
520-525  (1929). 

At  the  risk  of  oversimplification,  the  fun- 
damental question  you  ask  appears  to  be 
whether  Congress  can  conceivably  exceed 
its  powers  and  intrude  upon  core  Article  n 
presidential  powers  described  generally  as 
the  "very  delicate,  plenary  and  exclusive 
power  of  the  President  as  the  sole  organ  of 
the  federal  government  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national  relations.   .  .  ."    United  States  v. 
Curtiss-Wright  Corp.,  299  UJS.  at  320.  The 
answer  to  the  question  is  clearly  yes.  Indeed 
our  prior  memorandum  gave  two  examples 
of  laws  that  would  raise  serious  constitu- 
tional problems.  These  examples  were  in- 
tended neither  to  exhaust  the  range  of  all 
such  questionable  possibilities  nor  to  sug- 
gest that  such  questionable  statutory  intru- 
sions on  presidential  powers  were  confined 
to  any  particular  state  In  the  negotiating 
process.  An  enactment  having  the  status  of 
law  that  impinged  on  the  negotiating  power 
of  the  President  by  preventing  its  exercise 
or  by  limiting  or  restricting  its  scope  would 
raise  profound  constitutional  problems.  Al- 
though there  are  no  case  decisions  involving 
analogous    factual    circumstances,    conclu- 
sions on  these  matters  seem  to  flow  from  ju- 
dicial expressions  regarding  the  source  (Ar- 
ticle II)  and  nature  ("Pleiuur")  of  the  Presi- 
dent's negotiating  power.  These  conclusions 
are  also  supported  by  court  decisions  strik- 
ing down  congressional  enactments  which 
have  adversely  affected  other  fully  autono- 
mous presidential  powers.  See,  e.g.,  Ex  parte 
Garland,  4  Wall.  (71  U.S.)  333  (1867)  (par- 
doning power).  Secondary  writers,  however, 
leave  no  doubt  about  the  status  of  laws  that 
adversely    affect    the    negotiating    power. 
Thus,  Candall,  Treaties,  at  74  observes  as 
follows:  "Although  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 


that  the  President  will  always  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  views  of  Congress,  de- 
liberately expressed,  as  to  instituting  negoti- 
ations, he  cannot  be  compelled  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  either  house  or  of  both  houses  of 
Congress  to  exercise  a  power  entrusted  to 
him  under  the  Constitution." 

While  acknowledging  that  congressional 
initiatives  of  the  described  kind  may  raise 
problems,  we  would  be  remiss  in  not  point- 
ing out  that  there  have  been  practices  diffi- 
cult to  explain  in  conceptual  constitutional 
terms,  practices  that  have  gone  unchal- 
lenged. See,  e.g.,  Berdahl,  "War  Powers  of 
the  Executive  in  the  United  States"  225,  n. 
12,  227  (1920)  regarding  a  congressional 
effort  In  1920  to  declare  peace  as  well  as  ex- 
amples in  materials  annexed  hereto.  These 
incidents  serve  to  illustrate  what  Justice 
Rehnquist  recently  described  as  being  "both 
futile  and  perhaps  dangerous  to  find  any 
epigrammatical  explanation  of  how  this 
country  has  been  governed."  Dames  A 
Moore  V.  Regan,  453  U.S.  at  660. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  political 
considerations  aside  the  passage  of  a  resolu- 
tion in  this  realm,  advisory  or  otherwise, 
can  be  easily  evaded.  In  brief,  the  President 
is  not  legally  obligated  to  conclude  negotia- 
tions with  a  proposed  treaty;  he  is  not  legal- 
ly obligated  to  submit  an  agreement  pro- 
duced by  negotiations  to  the  Senate:  the 
Senate  is  not  legaUy  obligated  to  give  its 
advice  and  consent  to  a  proposed  treaty  that 
fails  to  meet  its  wishes;  and  the  President  is 
not  legaUy  obligated  to  ratify  a  treaty  that 
has  received  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Raymond  J.  Celada, 
Senior  Specialist  in 
American  Public  Law. ' 

COHGRESSIORAL  ReSEAKCH  SKRVICK, 

Washington,  D.C..  March  23,  1983. 
To:  House  Committee  on  Rules,  Hon.  Trent 

Lott  (Attn:  Mr.  Don  Wolfensberger). 
From:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  Constitutional  Propriety  of  Nucle- 
ar Freeze  Resolution. 
Reference   is   made   to   your   inquiry   of 
March  17,  1983  requesting  information  on 
the  above  mentioned  matter. 

H.J.  Res.  13,  as  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  H.  Rept.  No.  98- 
31,  has  as  its  avowed  purposes  the  "Calling 
for  [of]  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on 
and  reductions  in  nuclear  weapons."  In  con- 
formity with  these  purposes  and  "consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  essential  equiva- 
lence In  overall  nuclear  capabilities,"  the 
resolution  provides  that  the  Strategic  Arms 
Reduction  Talks  (START)  between  the 
United  States  (U.S.)  and  the  Soviet  Union 
(U.S.SJI.)  "should  have"  certain  specified 
objectives.  Among  the  sUted  objective  for 
the  START  negotiations  are— (1)  an  Imme- 
diate, mutual  and  verifiable  freeze;  (2)  a 
timetable  and  procedures  to  achieve  a 
mutual  verifiable  freeze  on  testing,  produc- 
tion, and  deployment  of  nuclear  warheads, 
missiles,  and  other  delivery  systems;  (3)  re- 
straints on  development  and  deployment  of 
destabilizing  or  first  strike  weapons;  (4)  post 
freeze  nuclear  arms  reductions  by  any  effec- 
tive and  verifiable  means;  (5)  preservation 
of  existing  limitations  and  controls  on  nu- 
clear weapons  and  delivery  systems;  (6)  the 
incorporation  Into  the  START  negotiations 
of  the  ongoing  negotiations  in  Geneva  oti  in- 
termediate-range nuclear  systems. 

The  resolution  also  provides  that  in  the 
START  negotiations  every  effort  shall  be 
made  by  the  UJS.  to  reach  a  common  posi- 
tion with  its  European  allies  and  thus  avoid 
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txa  Inconsistency  with  XJ&.  commitments  to 
them. 

The  resolution  concludes  with  a  disclaim- 
er of  any  intent  to  prevent  VS.  negotiators 
from  taking  advantage  of  concurrent  and 
complementary  arms  control  proposals. 

During  debate  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
138)  to  consider  H.J.  Res.  13  as  weU  as  on 
the  substance  of  the  Utter  resolution,  vari- 
ous opinions  were  expressed  regarding  its 
nature  and  effect.  Some  Members  were 
quoted  as  "saying  the  resolution  only  ex- 
preoes  the  will  of  the  Congress  and  does 
not  bind  the  President"  l»  Cong.  Rec. 
H1204  (daUy  ed.  March  16.  1983).  Noting 
that  the  nuclear  f  reese  proposal  is  embodied 
In  a  Joint  resolution,  a  form  which  is  tradi- 
tionally enacted  with  all  the  formalities  of 
bills  and  operate  as  law,  some  Members  con- 
cluded that  HJ.  Res.  13  was  not  in  accord 
with  congressional  precedents  whereby 
simple  or  concurrent  resolutions  are  cus- 
tomuily  employed  to  "express  certain  facts, 
opinions,  principles  or  purposes  or  sense  of 
Congress  proposlUons."  139  Comgkkssiomal 
Rkxhu)  Hia03  (daily  ed.  March  16, 1983). 

Monbers  of  the  view  that  the  nuclear 
freeze  proposal  was  not  the  usual  nonblnd- 
Ing  sense  resolution  pointed  out  that  in  ad- 
dition to  having  the  force  of  Uw  language. 
the  committee  report  on  HJ.  Res.  13  stated 
that  its  objectives  are  mandatory.  E.g..  "The 
purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to  mandate  ob- 
jectives for  the  conduct  of  the  Strategic 
Arms  Reduction  Talks  (START)  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union."  H. 
Rept  98-31  at  1.  129  Cohgmssiohal  Rbcoro 
H1304  (daily  ed.  March  16. 1983). 

Implicit  in  these  remarks  regarding  the 
nature  and  effect  of  H.J.  Res.  13  Is  concern 
in  certain  quarters  that  It  may  exceed  con- 
gressional powers  by  intruding  into  core  Ar- 
ticle II  powers;  generally,  the  power  of  the 
President  as  the  sole  organ  of  the  federal 
government  In  the  field  of  international  re- 
lations and,  specifically,  the  executive  nego- 
tiating power.  As  to  the  former,  the  Su- 
preme Coiut  has  observed,  in  the  "vast  ex- 
ternal realm"  of  foreign  affairs,  "we  are  .  .  . 
dealing  not  alone  with  an  authority  vested 
In  the  President  by  an  exertion  of  legislative 
power,  but  with  such  an  authority  plus  the 
very  delicate,  plenary  and  exclusive  power 
of  the  President  as  the  sole  organ  of  the 
federal  government  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional relations.  .  .  ."  United  State*  v.  Our- 
tiuWright  Corp.,  299  U.S.  304.  319-320 
(1936).  See  Dame*  A  Moore  v.  Regan,  453 
UJ8.  654.  661  (1981).  In  the  matter  of  negoti- 
ations, the  Court  has  stated  that  the  Presi- 
dent "alone  negotiates.  Into  the  field  of  ne- 
gotiation the  Senate  cannot  intrude;  and 
Congress  itself  is  powerless  to  invade  it." 
UniUd  State*  v.  Curtiu- Wright  Corp.,  299 
U.S.  at  319. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  from  these  rulings 
that  adoption  of  a  measure  having  the 
status  of  law  that  either  compelled  negotia- 
tions on  any  matter  of  international  con- 
cern or  dictated  the  contents  of  such  negoti- 
ations would  raise  serious  problems  of  a  con- 
stitutional nature.  As  previously  explained. 
however,  the  language  of  the  resolution  per 
■e  does  not  lead  to  such  untoward  results.  In 
this  light  and  because  of  "the  necessity  to 
rest  decision  on  the  narrowest  possible 
[nonconstitutionall  ground  capable  of  de- 
ciding the"  issue.  Athioander  v.  TVA,  297 
U.S.  288.  347  (1936)  (Brandeis.  J.,  concur- 
ring) quoted  approvingly  in  Dame*  A  Moore 
V.  Regan,  453  UA  at  660.  H.J.  Res.  13  te  le- 
gally supportable. 

At  the  outset,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
expression  of  congressional  opinion  on  mat- 


ters of  international  concern  in  the  form  of 
a  law  rather  than  In  nonbindlng  simple  or 
concurrent  resolution  does  not  make  it  le- 
gally binding  upon  its  objects  nor  is  it  im- 
precedented.  As  you  know.  sUtutes  can  be 
characterized  as  mandatory,  directory,  pro- 
hibitory or  permissive.  Sutherland  SUUutory 
ConitrucHon  (Sands  3rd  ed.)  }  26.03  (1972). 
Although  no  statute  is  Intended  by  the  leg- 
islature to  be  wholly  superfluous,  some  stat- 
utes are  Intended  as  a  guide  for  the  conduct 
of  business  and  for  orderly  procedure  rather 
than  a  limitation  on  power.  Id.  at  SS  25.02. 
25.03.  In  this  as  in  other  matters  of  statuto- 
ry construction,  the  intention  of  the  legisla- 
ture is  controlling.  Id.  at  i  25.03. 

An  "important  distinction  between  direc- 
tory and  mandatory  statutes  is  that  the 
former  Is  attended  with  no  consequences, 
while  the  failure  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  latter  either  Invalidates 
pxuDorted  transactions  or  subjects  the  non- 
compiler  to  affirmative  legal  liabilities." 
Ibid.  Neither  HJ.  Res.  13  nor  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  suggests 
the  imposition  of  consequences  for  noncom- 
pliance with  its  "objectives"  or  "guidelines" 
for  START.  H.  Rept.  No.  98-31  at  2. 

The  language  of  the  statute  is  another  im- 
portant factor  to  be  considered  In  deciding 
whether  its  provisions  are  mandatory  or  di- 
rectory. Sutherland  Statutory  Con*truction 
at  S25.03.  Conspicuously.  H.J.  Res.  13,  pro- 
vides that  the  START  negotiations  "should 
have"  (as  distinguished  from  "shall  have") 
the  specified  objectives  which  it  esUbllshes. 
These  objectives  are  described  by  the  com- 
mittee report  as  being  "general  objectives 
for  the  conduct  of  the  START  negotla- 
Uons."  H.  Rept.  98-31  at  2.  The  word  "gen- 
eral" signifies  the  opposite  of  being  limited 
to  a  specific  class.  See  Standard  CoUege  Dic- 
tionary. Harcourt,  Brace  &  World.  N.Y. 
(1963). 

Additional  evidence  In  support  of  the  view 
that  the  resolution  Is  intended  as  a  guide- 
line rather  than  a  limitation  on  authority 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  disclaimer  In  sec- 
tion 2  that,  as  indicated,  prevents  constru- 
ing its  provisions  so  as  to  limit  the  consider- 
ation of  other  arms  control  proposals. 

Insofar  as  the  word  "mandate"  which  ap- 
pears in  the  committee  report  Is  concerned, 
l.e.,  "mandate  objectives,"  H.  Rept.  98-31  at 
1,  two  observations  may  be  made.  The  word 
may  be  defined  as  Instruction  as  well  as 
order  or  decree.  Indeed,  the  latter  meaning 
seems  to  Invariably  apply  only  In  a  Judicial 
context.  See  Standard  College  Dictionary, 
supra;  26  Words  and  Phrases  "Mandate-In 
Practice".  Furthermore,  where  the  language 
of  the  statute  is  clear  and  unambiguous,  the 
starting  point  for  interpreting  the  statute  is 
the  language  Itself  and  there  is  neither  need 
nor  warrant  to  look  elsewhere.  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commvssion  v.  OTE  Sylva- 
nia.  Inc.,  447  U.S.  102.  108  (1980). 

The  foregoing  view  of  the  nature  and 
effect  of  H.J.  Res.  13  serves  the  additional 
purpose  of  avoiding  a  decision  on  a  constitu- 
tional question.  "When  the  validity  of  an 
act  of  the  Congress  is  drawn  in  question  and 
even  if  a  serious  doubt  of  constitutionality  is 
raised,  it  is  a  cardinal  principle  that  this 
Court  will  first  ascertain  whether  a  con- 
struction of  the  sUtute  is  fairly  possible  by 
which  the  question  may  be  avoided."  Bran- 
deis. J.,  conciirrlng  In  Ashtoander  v.  TVA, 
297  U.S.  at  348. 

As  indicated  by  the  foUowlng  paragraph 
and  supportive  footnote  from  Corwln,  "The 
President:  Office  and  Powers  1787-1967," 
192-193,  433-435,  congressional  resolutions 
on  matters  of  international  concern.  Includ- 


ing Joint  resolutions,  have  a  long  history 
and,  in  the  author's  words,  "there  seems  to 
be  no  constitutional  way  in  which  a  Presl- 
dmt  can  stop"  them. 

Almost  one  hundred  years  later  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  In  the  House  express- 
ing  "its  cordial  approval"   of   the  World 
Court  and  Its  "earnest  desire  that  United 
States  give  early  adherence  to  the  protocol 
establishing  the  same  with  the  reservations 
recommended    by    President   Harding   and 
President  Ctoolldge."  The  resolutions  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, which   in  reporting  them   favorably 
listed  more  than  thirty  "precedents  relating 
to  action  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
upon  treaties  and  foreign  affairs."  Some  of 
the  actions  mentioned  were  based  on  exag- 
gerated, or  otherwise  mistaken,  notions  as 
to  the  consequences  that  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected to  flow  from  them,  but  if  they  are 
considered  solely  as  expressions  of  opinion 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  constitutional  ob- 
jection they  were  open  to.  Sometimes  Presi- 
dents have  foimd  such  resolutions  embar- 
rassing, and  sometimes  no  doubt  they  were 
Intended  by  their  proponenU  to  be  precisely 
that.   Yet   even   at   such   time   Presidents 
would  occasionally  have  done  better  to  heed 
them  for  the  Indication  they  gave  of  the 
trend  of  public  opinion.  At  any  rate,  there 
seems  to  be  no  constitutional  way  In  which 
a   President   can   stop   Congress's    mouth, 
whether  it  is  saying  encouraging  things  or 
discouraging  ones. 

The  attitude  of  Presidents  toward  such 
congressional  expressions  of  opinion  has 
naturally  varied  with  circimistances— and 
also  with  the  temperaments  of  Presidents. 
Monroe's  cordiality  toward  congressional 
collaboration  in  the  matter  of  recognizing 
the  South  American  republics  was  noted 
above.  The  same  President  also  expressed 
his  acquiescence  in  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  House  February  28.  1923  requesting  the 
President  to  enter  upon  negotiations  with 
the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  and  America 
for  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.  Richard- 
son. II.  244.  The  Joint  Resolution  of  April 
27.  1846  requesting  the  President  to  give 
notice  to  Great  Britain  of  the  termination 
of  the  Convention  of  1827  was  approved  by 
Polk— was.  in  fact,  procured  by  him  as  a 
part  of  his  efforts  to  disentangle  himself 
from  the  embarrassment  of  his  "Fifty-four 
Forty  or  Fight"  pledge. 

Grant's  and  Wilson's  response  to  congres- 
sional "Interferences"  was  quite  different, 
as  we  have  seen.  A  further  illustration  of 
the  latter's  generally  jealous  attitude  is  fur- 
nished by  his  letter  of  December  8.  1919  to 
Senator  Pall  anent  a  resolution  Just  intro- 
duced by  the  latter  advising  the  President 
to  sever  diplomatic  relations  with  Mexico. 
The  letter  reads: 

"Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind 
promptness  in  complying  with  my  request 
that  you  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  memoran- 
dimj  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  Mexi- 
can affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs [sicl.  I  shall  examine  It  with  the  great- 
est Interest  and  care.  What  you  told  me  of 
the  Investigation,  on  Friday  last,  prepares 
me  to  find  it  matter  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. 

"You  ask  an  indication  of  my  desire  with 
regard  to  the  pending  resolution  to  which 
you  and  Senator  Hitchcock  called  my  atten- 
tion on  Friday,  and  I  am  glad  to  reply  with 
the  utmost  frankness  that  I  should  be 
gravely  concerned  to  see  any  such  resolu- 
tion pass  the  Congress.  It  would  constitute  a 
reversal  of  our  Constitutional  practice 
which  might  lead  to  very  grave  confusion  in 
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regard  to  the  guidance  of  our  foreign  af- 
fairs. I  am  confident  that  I  am  supported  by 
every  competent  Constitutional  authority  in 
the  statement  that  the  initiative  In  direct- 
ing the  relations  of  our  Government  with 
foreign  govenmients  is  assigned  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  Executive  and  to  the  Execu- 
tive only.  Only  one  of  the  two  houses  of 
Congress  is  associated  with  the  President  by 
the  Constitution  In  an  advisory  capacity, 
and  the  advice  of  the  Senate  is  provided  for 
only  when  sought  by  the  Executive  In 
regard  to  explicit  agreements  with  foreign 
governments  and  the  appointment  of  the 
diplomatic  representatives  who  are  to  speak 
for  this  Government  at  foreign  capitals. 
The  only  safe  course,  I  am  confident,  is  to 
adhere  to  the  prescribed  method  of  the 
Constitution.  We  might  go  very  far  afield  if 
we  departed  from  it. 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  having 
given  me  the  opportunity  to  express  this 
opinion." 

WOODBOW  WlLSOII. 

Trk  New  York  Times,  December  9, 1919. 

Resolutions  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
House  separately  in  the  2nd  session  of  the 
Fifty-third  Congress,  warning  President 
(Heveland  against  the  employment  of  force 
to  restore  the  monarchy  of  Hawaii,  prob- 
ably saved  his  administration  from  a  serious 
misstep.  CongrestUmcU  Record,  53rd  Con- 
gress, 2nd  sess.,  pp.  1814,  1825,  1838,  1879. 
1942.  2000.  5127.  5499.  Likewise,  the  once 
hotly  debated  "McLemore  Resolution."  re- 
questing President  Wilson  "to  warn  all  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  to  refrain  from 
traveling  on  armed  merchant  vessels."  while 
resented  by  him,  did  unquestionably  afford 
him  a  valuable  hint  as  to  the  state  of  the 
public  mind,  and  one  that  he  was  quick  to 
take.  Hotue  Reports,  No.  147,  64th  Congress, 
1st  sess.  Similarly,  the  failure  of  the  Senate 
in  August  1937  to  adopt  a  resolution  author- 
izing the  loan  of  six  superannuated  destroy- 
ers to  the  government  of  Brazil  saved  Secre- 
tary Hull,  the  author  of  the  proposal,  from 
embarrassing  our  government's  relations 
with  Argentina. 

Ratmord  J.  Cklaoa, 
Senior  Speciali*t  in 
American  Public  Lata. 

U  1230 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes,  for  purposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  beginning  my  debate  in  opposi- 
tion, because  so  many  Members  have 
inquired  just  how  long  we  are  going  to 
be  in  session  today,  I  wish  to  advise 
our  colleagues  that  we  are  going  to 
remain  in  session  until  we  complete 
the  resolve  clause.  If  the  full  10  hours 
will  be  required,  we  will  be  in  session 
10  hours:  that  is,  until  possibly  11 
o'clock  or  12  o'clock  tonight.  We  are 
determined  to  finish  the  resolve 
clause,  and  then  continue  the  pream- 
ble and  the  substitute  debate  tomor- 
row. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  this  amend- 
ment is  uimecessary  and  excessive  in 
its  scope.  As  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin has  repeatedly  stated  on  previ- 
ous occasions.  House  Joint  Resolution 


13  does  not  attempt  to  negotiate 
START  on  a  day-to-day  basis.  It  estab- 
lishes general  policy  and  broad  param- 
eters for  START  and  is  consistent 
with  the  exercise  of  legislative  power 
in  providing  guidelines  which  the  Con- 
gress feels  the  executive  branch 
should  follow  on  matters  affecting  for- 
eign policy. 

House  Joint  Resolution  13  sets  out  a 
list  of  objectives.  For  example,  how 
and  when  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze  can  and  should  be  negotiated. 

The  gentleman  from  California  sug- 
gests that  House  Joint  Resolution  13  is 
precedent  setting  and  unconstitution- 
al. This  is  not  the  case,  Mr.  Chairman. 
With  specific  reference  to  arms  con- 
trol policy,  in  the  legislation  approving 
the  SALT  I  agreement  in  the  other 
body,  the  Jackson  amendment  provid- 
ed detailed  policy  guidelines  for  future 
negotiations  of  SALT. 

House  Joint  Resolution  13  does  the 
same  thing  for  START  and,  therefore, 
sets  no  precedent. 

But  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the 
constitutioiudity  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 13— as  the  chairman  knows,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  not  a 
lawyer,  much  less  an  international 
lawyer,  or  a  constitutional  lawyer— we 
have  requested  an  opinion  from  the 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  on  the  constitutionality  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  13,  and  I  will 
read  from  that  report. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  I  may  just  give 
this  summary  and  if  the  gentlewoman 
will  withhold,  her  question  will  per- 
haps be  answered. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mi.  ZABLOCKI.  The  report,  dated 
April  5,  1983,  from  the  American  Law 
Division  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
deals  with  the  subject  of  the  constitu- 
tional propriety  of  the  nuclear  freeze 
resolution.  It  states  that  congressional 
advice  by  resolution  is  a  longstanding 
practice.  The  language  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  13  is  in  keeping  with  this 
practice  because  the  resolution  states 
that  the  START  talks  should,  rather 
than  shall,  have  certain  objectives. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision,  the 
report  states  further,  Consumer  Prod- 
ucts Safety  Commission  ag^dnst  GTE 
Sylvania,  Inc.,  1980,  confirmed  this 
principle  when  it  states:  "The  starting 
point  for  interpreting  the  statute  is 
the  language  itself." 

The  report  further  states:  The  use 
of  joint  resolutions  to  express  the 
views  of  Congress  on  matters  of  inter- 
national concern  has  ample  precedent, 
including  more  than  30  actions  taken 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
1787  to  1957  on  joint  resolutions  that 
express  opinions.  Some  of  these  joint 
resolutions  were  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  his  full  concurrence,  for  ex- 
ample, including  the  Jackson  amend- 


ment to  the  SALT  I  agreement,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned. 

Further,  the  report  from  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  American  Law  Divi- 
sion opinion,  states:  According  to 
Sutherland  Statutory  Construction, 
an  important  distinction  between  di- 
rector and  mandatory  statutes  is  that 
the  former  is  attended  with  no  conse- 
quences, while  the  failure  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  the  latter 
either  invalidates  purported  transac- 
tions or  subjects  the  noncomplier  to 
affirmative  legal  liability. 

Now,  House  Joint  Resolution  13,  th^ 
report  states,  is  clearly  directory,  in 
that  neither  the  resolution  nor  the 
committee  report  suggests  the  imposi- 
tion of  (xinsequences  for  noncompli- 
ance with  its  objectives. 

The  Library  of  Congress  report  fur- 
ther states  that  while  a  joint  resolu- 
tion has  the  force  of  law.  it  is  intended 
as  a  guide  for  the  conduct  of  business 
rather  than  a  limitation  of  power. 

In  reference  to  the  report,  where  the 
report  states  this  resolution  mandates, 
the  Library  of  Congress,  American 
Law  Division,  states  that  the  word 
"mandate"  as  used  in  the  committee 
report  can  mean  guidance,  rather  than 
order  or  decree  and,  considered  with 
the  discretionary  nature  of  the  lan- 
guage in  House  Joint  Resolution  13, 
poses  no  constitutional  issue. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  yield  to 
me  on  that  point? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  briefly  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  seen  that  analysis.  I  agree  with 
that  analysis.  What  I  would  like  to 
make  sure  we  have  on  the  record  is 
that  the  language  contained  in  the 
committee  report,  using  the  term 
"mandate,"  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
appropriately  interpreting  this  resolu- 
tion to  be  binding  on  the  President. 
And  this  would  make  clear  that  it  is 
advisory,  as  the  analysis  done  by  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  says 
this  resolution  is.  And  only  if  it  is. 
then  in  fact  is  it  constitutional. 

Now.  if  I  could  get  a  simple  state- 
ment on  the  record  from  the  chair- 
man. I  might  even  withdraw  the 
amendment,  because  all  I  want  to 
know  is  this:  Mr.  Chairman,  are  you 
sajring.  then,  that  this  resolution  does 
not  in  fact  mandate  the  President  to. 
follow  the  guidelines  contained  in  the 
resolution? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  I  may  respond, 
this  is  what  we  have  been  saying  for 
48  hours  of  debate. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  if  his  amendment  does  not 
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simply  say  that  this  directive  in  no 
way  supersedes  the  President's  consti- 
tutional treatymaklng  powers.  Is  that 
not  what  the  gentleman's  amendment 

Mr.  ZABIiOCKI.  But  it  deals  with 
START. 

I  might  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Callfomla  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  that  it  is  my  Intention  to 
r««lly  bring  out  the  Intent,  and  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  it  which  clari- 
fies the  situation.  First  of  all,  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  necessary.  Nevertheless,  if 
the  gentleman  from  California  will 
support  House  Joint  Resolution  13,  I 
will  be  very  happy  to  spell  out  that 
nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be  con- 
strued to  supersede  the  treatymaldng 
powers  of  the  President  under  the 
Constitution. 

I  will  offer  that  amendment  to  his. 
And  then  I  hope  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  will  support  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  the  chairman  wlU 
yield.  I  suggest  as  this  animal  evolves, 
I  do  not  know,  but  it  may  be  a  house- 
hold pet  by  the  time  we  finish. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  why  I 
would  like  to  get  this  very  clear  is 
that,  for  instance,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  made  a  statement  against  the 
Siljander  amendment,  from  the  Coh- 
OSBSIOHAL  RscoRO,  5770.  "What  the 
gentleman's  amendment  does  is  to 
make  the  freese  discretionary.  The  res- 
olution does  not" 

Now,  that  would  appear  to  many  of 
us  to  suggest  that  it  mandates  that  a 
freeze  actuaUy— that  the  President,  if 
he  does  not  get  a  freeze,  is  violating 
the  law  of  the  land.  And  I  just  want  to 
make  clear  what  the  understanding  is 
of  the  chairman.  If  the  chairman  will 
offer  his  amendment,  I  think  we  could 
probably  make  it  very  clear  on  the 
record. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  stated,  he  is  pre- 
pared to  clarify  the  amendment.  If 
you  accept  my  amendment,  there  is  no 
need  to  debate  this  issue  further. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
AuCon). 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
it  is  important  at  this  stage  to  go  back 
to  the  original  statement  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
on  the  second  day  that  the  committee 
considered  this  matter.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  said  at  that  time,  in 
an  effort  for  all  Members  to  under- 
stand the  effect  and  thrust  of  the  res- 
olution: "This  resolution  sets  forth  ob- 
jectives for  U.S.  negotiators  to  strive 
to  achieve  in  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union." 

I  think  that  makes  it  very  clear  what 
the  resolution  is.  This  is  the  definitive 
interpretation.  We  have  been  operat- 
ing off  of  that  definitive  interpreta- 
tion from  the  beginning  and,  in  the 
heat  of  debate,  if  a  word  is  chosen  that 


seems  to  confuse  the  gentleman  from 
California,  then  it  is  totally  inadvert- 
ent. This  is  the  definitive  statement.  It 
is  in  the  record,  and  we  operate  under 
it. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  3^eld 
briefly  one  more  time? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  C^lf  omia. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
not  a  word  that  is  taken  in  the  heat  of 
debate.  On  page  2  of  the  committee 
report,  it  says,  in  the  second  para- 
graph: 

House  Joint  Resolution  13  accomplishes 
this  purpose  by  mandating  objectives  for 
the  conduct  of  the  START  negotiations.  In- 
cluding the  negotiations  of  an  Immediate, 
mutual,  and  verifiable  freeze  on  and  reduc- 
tions to  nuclear  weapons  and  their  delivery 
systems. 
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This  is  not  something  done  in  the 
heat  of  battle  unless  the  committee 
report  was  done  in  the  heat  of  battle. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  regain  my  time,  I  must  again 
repeat,  the  language  in  the  resolution 
speaks  for  Itself  and  the  report  Is  not 
necessarily  the  interpretation  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  gives. 

The  resolution  is  clear  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  yields 
back  the  balance  of  his  time  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Is  the  gentleman  requesting  recogni- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

AimfDlfZIlT  OPFERXD  BY  MH.  ZABLOCKI  TO  THK 
AMKIISMKin  orrXSED  BT  MR.  LXniGRKIf 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Zablocki  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Lunohek:  In 
the  text  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  added 
to  the  resolution  by  the  Lungren  amend- 
ment, strike  out  all  that  follows  "(b)" 
through  "(START)"  and  Insert  to  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

Nothing  to  this  resolution  shall  be  con- 
strued to  supersede  the  treatymalctog 
powers  of  the  President  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment,  for  purposes  of  debate 
only. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  be  very  brief. 

My  amendment  clarifies  the  Intent 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  and  certainly 
should  set  aside  any  concerns  as  to  the 
Interpretation  of  the  purpose  of  the 
resolution. 


Therefore,  my  very  simple  and  clear 
amendment  says  that  "Nothing  in  this 
resolution  shall  be  construed  to  super- 
sede the  treatymaklng  powers  of  the 
President  under  the  Constitution." 

My  amendment  should  be  over- 
whelmingly adopted. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  »«r.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman for  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Luwowm)  Is  con- 
cerned about  Congress,  in  some  unlaw- 
ful way,  binding  the  treaty-making 
powers  of  the  President,  those  con- 
cerns are  removed  by  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

No  freeze  advocate  that  I  know  of 
wants  to  try  to  overstep  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  legislative  branch 
in  this  regard;  but  on  the  other  hand. 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  go  so  far  in 
the  name  of  that  concern  that  we 
render  this  freeze  resolution  a  simple 
Mother's  Day  declaration,  which  is 
what  I  think  the  language  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  would  do. 

So  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  solves  any 
problems  of  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fomla or  any  other  Member  about 
whether  or  not  we  are  overstepping 
our  powers.  Let  it  preserve  a  solid 
sense  of  direction  given  by  the  legisla- 
tive branch  as  to  what  the  proper  ne- 
gotiating posture  of  this  Government 
ought  to  be. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  very  briefly 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  has  a 
very  constructive  amendment  to  the 
amendment  and  I  urge  its  consider- 
ation. 

We  should  not  lose  perspective. 
What  we  have  here  is  a  quite  frank 
tension  between  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive on  the  issue  of  arms  control. 
We  are  trying  to  resolve  it  in  such  a 
way  that  the  Constitution  is  honored, 
but  not  hiding  the  fact  that  there  are 
differences  of  opinion. 

Interestingly,  a  very  analogous 
debate  came  to  fruition  yesterday 
when  the  bishops  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  the  United  States,  reflect- 
ing an  historical  tension  between 
church  and  state  relations,  made  the 
decision  that  arms  control  was  too  im- 
portant an  issue  to  be  considered  as 
anything  other  than  a  moral  as  well  as 
a  strategic  problem;  therefore,  it  is  a 
matter  of  churchly  concern. 

What  the  Congress  is  saying  is  that 
arms  control  is  too  Important  an  issue 
to  be  considered  exclusively  a  concern 
of  the  Executive  when,  in  essence. 


what  we  are  talking  about  is  the  fun- 
damental issue  of  survival  of  all  our 
peoples.  It  is  right  and  proper  for  Con- 
gress to  go  on  record  with  an  approach 
to  arms  control  that  many  in  this 
body,  many  of  the  American  people, 
support. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  to  the  amend- 
ment sets  the  right  tone,  indicating 
that  the  Constitution  shall  be  hon- 
ored, but  at  the  same  time  it  does  not 
hide  the  fact  that  there  is  a  tension  at 
this  time  between  Congress  and  the 
Executive,  a  tension  that  all  of  us 
hope  wlU  be  resolved  in  a  satisfactory 
manner.  But  it  is  right  and  proper  for 
this  body  to  go  on  record  with  this 
particular  approach  at  this  time. 

Mr.  2;ABL0CKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (BCr.  Zablocki)  has 
consumed  4  minutes. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Htde)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes,  for  purposes  of  debate 
only.    

Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
that  every  Member  who  is  going  to  be 
impressed  with  the  bishops'  letter  will 
read  it  aU,  and  I  hope  that  their  ac- 
ceptance of  the  sentiments  of  that 
letter  wiU  Include  the  abortion  issue, 
instead  of  selectively  citing  it  on  arms 
control.  There  are  a  few  interesting 
paragraphs  in  that  letter  on  the  abor- 
tion issue.  But  I  digress. 

I  also  might  point  out  that  the  bish- 
ops called  for  deep  cuts  in  superpower 
arsenals,  so  that  ought  to  l>e  noticed, 
too. 

We  are  here  at  precisely  the  issue 
that  we  have  been  talking  about  for  5 
days.  These  gentlemen,  the  propo- 
nents of  this  resolution,  do  not  really 
luiow  what  it  means,  and  we  are  still 
trying  to  find  out.  If  it  takes  until  mid- 
night tonight,  we  are  going  to  find  out. 

Is  it  or  is  it  not  binding  on  the  Presi- 
dent? Does  it  mandate  the  President 
to  a  course  of  action  or  not? 

I  suggest  the  report  says  "mandate." 
I  suggest  the  Speaker  told  the  press  it 
is  advisory  only.  I  suggest  that  the 
chairman  of  this  committee,  and  I 
quote,  said: 

It  is  true  that  House  Jotot  Resolution  13 
would  be  legally  btodlng. 

The  gentleman  from  Oregon,  Mr. 
AttCoin,  said  at  page  5770,  and  I 
quote: 

What  the  gentleman's  amendment  does  Is 
to  make  the  freeze  discretionary.  The  reso- 
lution does  not. 

Then  we  have  Mr.  Daschle,  a  propo- 
nent of  the  resolution  and  a  cospon- 
sor.  saying: 

We  know  this  resolution  is  nonbtoding 
and  cannot  force  the  administration  to  do 
anythtog. 
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Then  we  move  to  Mr.  Oephakdt,  who 
says: 

It  (the  resolution)  goes  far  beyond  the 
proposal  for  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze. 
It  lays  out  a  negotiation  posture  for  the 
United  SUtes  to  START 

So  we  are  trying  to  find  out,  does  it 
bind  or  is  it  advisory?  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia says,  and  I  quote: 

Consistent  with  the  treaty-making  powers 
of  the  President,  nothing  to  this  resolution 
shall  be  construed  to  be  btodlng  on  the 
President  or  his  negotiators  to  the  formula- 
tion of  strategy,  instructions  or  positions  to 
the  conduct  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Reduc- 
tion Talks. 

This  is  clear.  That  is  crystal  clear.  It 
is  not  binding. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Zablocki)  has  come  along  with  a 
perfecting  amendment,  and  what  he 
sajrsis: 

Nothing  to  this  resolution  shall  be  con- 
strued to  supersede  the  treaty-making 
powers  of  the  President  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Big  deal.  You  mean  we  cannot 
amend  the  Constitution  by  House 
Joint  Resolution  13?  Do  you  mean  to 
imply  that  we  could  supersede  the 
treaty  powers  of  the  President?  Of 
course  not.  It  is  in  the  Constitution, 
and  nothing  we  do  here  is  going  to 
have  any  effect,  rtiminighing  or  enlarg- 
ing, the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
President.  So  you  have  ruined  a  good 
piece  of  paper  by  saying  nothing.  You 
are  not  giving  us  anything  here.  You 
are  reaffirming  what  is  in  the  Consti- 
tution. It  does  not  address  the  contra- 
dictions that  bristle  from  the  Corgres- 
sional  Record  as  to  whether  this  reso- 
lution is  mandatory  or  advisory. 

That  is  what  the  Lungren  amend- 
ment seeks  to  determine  and  that  is 
what  you  are  trying  to  avoid  by  re- 
peating what  the  Constitution  says. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  appreciate  my  col- 
league yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  brings  up  some- 
thing very,  very  important.  This  is  the 
sixth  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
All  six  of  them  have  been  amendments 
to  amendments  proposed  by  the  mi- 
nority. 

As  I  said  before  when  we  debated 
the  rule,  we  are  being  denied  a  clear- 
cut,  up-or-down  vote  on  issues  that  we 
think  are  very  important. 
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Here  the  gentleman  from  California 
offers  an  amendment  that  clarifies 
what  the  legally  binding  position  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  13  is.  It  is 
amended  or  perfected  by  the  majority 
to  leave  it  virtually  gibbely-gock.  and  I 


think  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Htde)  points  that  out  very  well. 

BCr.  HYDK  Mr.  Chainnan.  let  me 
tell  the  gentleman,  if  I  may,  that  I 
have  resented  listening  to  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  charging  us  with  dila- 
tory tactics  when  we  are  still  trying  to 
find  out.  after  45  hours,  what  this 
thing  means  and  whether  it  is  binding 
or  advisory.  And  they  still  will  not  tell 
us. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoric 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate my  friend's  yielding,  and  I  take 
this  time  to  make  the  point  that  was 
made  briefly  by  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yorii  and  that  has 
been  made  even  more  eloquently  by 
the  gentleman  from  niluois  as  to  the 
confusion  and  ambiguities  about  this 
freeze  resolution.  No  one.  not  one 
person  knows  what  is  in  this  resolu- 
tion. 

May  I  say  it  is  my  feeling  that 
whether  it  is  explicitly  mandatory  or 
not  is  not  as  important  as  the  amount 
of  confusion  that  will  reign  among  our 
allies  and  adversaries  if  this  should 
pass.  I  want  to  remind  everybody  that 
had  this  resolution  been  up  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  it  would  have 
passed  without  debate  and  we  would 
have  never  found  out  whether  it  is 
mandatory  or  simply  symbolic  law  or 
an  instruction  and  that  would  have 
been  a  crime. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  went 
before  the  Rules  Committee— and  I 
happened  to  be  sitting  in  the  audience 
when  he  yelled  out.  "for  shame,  for 
shame,"  that  a  small  group  of  "con- 
servatives" in  the  minority  had  dared 
to  debate  the  issue  and  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  questions  about 
the  resolution. 

I  say,  shame  on  the  majority  for 
trying  to  rush  through  a  resolution 
that  would  have  done  in  1983  what  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  did  for  this 
country  in  1964  and  that  is  provide 
confusion  and  loopholes  through 
which  the  executive  branch  could 
drive  just  about  any  policy  it  wanted. 

I  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  if  I  may  proceed  for  1 
more  minute,  that  on  August  10,  1964. 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  passed 
this  body.  Here  it  is.  No  one  knew 
what  it  would  lead  to  and  there  was 
not  much  debate,  and  it  passed  unani- 
mously leading  us  into  something  un- 
intended. And  that's  my  fear  today. 

Where  was  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
in  1964?  Was  he  asking  questions  of 
President  Johnson?  Where  was  the 
Speaker  of  the  House?  Was  he  accus- 
ing anybody  of  delay.  Oh.  if  we  had 
had  some  Members  of  Congress  who 
would  have  stood  up  and  asked  some 
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questions.  Where  was  the  House  in 
1964?  Have  we  not  learned  from  histo- 
ry? Can  we  not  learn  from  past  mis- 
takes? 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomtibu)). 
and  the  other  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia over  there,  God  bless  you  for 
standing  up  and  asking  the  hard  ques- 
tions that  have  to  be  asked  about  a 
resolution  that  could  weaken  not 
strengthen  the  cause  of  peace  and  de- 
terrence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  you  say,  for 
shame  to  those  who  dared  to  ask  ques- 
tions? You  have  had  more  amend- 
ments to  this  resolution  than  anybody 
else. 

There  would  have  been  no  amend- 
ment had  It  not  been  for  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  inci- 
dentally does  the  gentleman  on  the 
majority  side  who  was  yelling.  "Vote" 
want  to  come  out  here  in  the  open  and 
debate  this  issue  or  does  he  want  to 
hide  in  a  comer  as  he  has  been  doing 
for  the  last  44  hours? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may, 
I  would  like  to  recapture  my  time. 

Mr.  KEMP.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  passed  more  amend- 
ments to  this  resolution  than  anybody 
else.  I  say,  shame  on  the  majority  for 
trjring  to  push  this  through  in  the 
same  way  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion was  passed  in  1964. 

Mr.  ZABIiOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  author  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
the  time.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
still  has  the  time.  I  hope. 

If  I  may  say  this  in  response  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  have  two  stools 
that  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  is 
standing  on.  One  says,  "binding,"  and 
one  says  "not  binding."  They  are  sepa- 
rating, and  I  fear  for  my  chairman 
that  he  is  going  to  get  a  hernia  from 
this  untowsu^  position  in  which  he 
finds  himself. 

B4r.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  yield, 
since  he  has  referred  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

Btr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
ask  the  gentleman,  does  he  have  time 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  LiACH)  who  wants  to  enter  the 
debate? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
still  have  some  time. 

Mr.  HYDE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  Mr. 
Lbach,  then  I  will  yield  to  iiim. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  lii.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  reason  I  reserved  the  balance  of 
my  time  was  in  order  not  to  be  accused 


of  dilatory  tactics,  but  let  me  respond 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  on  that 
subject  of  the  "stool."  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  coming  from  an  agricul- 
tiu^  area,  must  have  seen  a  stool.  A 
stool  has  three  legs,  not  two. 

Mr.  HYDE.  It  is  called  a  triad.  It  is 
two  stools,  and  it  has  six  legs. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Well,  it  is  what 
they  call  a  three-legged  stool.  If  the 
gentleman  would  prefer,  I  will  describe 
It  later  or  draw  a  picture  for  him  of 
the  three-legged  stool. 

But  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  accused  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin of  offering  more  amendments 
than  anybody  else.  I  did  not  offer 
them  on  my  own  initiative;  I  offered 
them  as  perfecting  amendments  to  a 
bad  amendment  offered  from  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
recapture  my  time. 
Mr.   ZABLOCKI.    Well.   I   want   to 

commend  the  gentleman 

Mr.  HYDE.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 

have  limited  time  on  this  side,  and  the 

gentleman  has  lots  of  time  remaining. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  was  not  accusing  the  committee 
chairman  of  anything  with  regard  to 
offering  amendments.  That  is  certain- 
ly his  right.  All  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  doing  is  reminding  every- 
body that  this  resolution  was  an  im- 
perfect document  in  the  beginning  and 
it  still  is  today.  It  is  less  clear  hour  by 
hour  and  the  purpose  of  the  debate 
has  been  to  elevate  and  flush  out  some 
of  the  errors  and  contradictions  and 
nuances  and  ambiguities  and  loop- 
holes. 

The  debate  has  been  healthy,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  do 
not  apologize  for  it.  That  is  all  I  am 
saying.  The  gentleman  has  done  a  nice 
job  of  cleaning  up  what  was  a  mess  in 
the  beginning.  It  is  stiU  a  mess.  But 
the  gentleman  has  offered  more 
amendments  than  anybody  else,  yet 
he  is  sajring,  shame  on  the  minority 
for  trying  to  keep  this  debate  going 
for  awhile  to  try  to  find  out  what 
other  mistakes  were  made. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  have  this  dif- 
ficulty is  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  himself  said,  when  we 
started  this  whole  debate,  that  this 
would  be  for  the  purpose  of  mandating 
objectives  for  the  START  talks.  Later 
on.  on  page  H1205,  the  chairman  said, 
"It  is  true  that  House  Joint  Resolution 
13  would  be  legally  binding." 


Then  we  have  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon.  Mr.  AnConi.  on  page  5770. 
saying  that  we  do  not  want  to  make 
the  freeze  discretionary.  Then  we  have 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Daschle,  saying,  "We  know  this 
resolution  is  nonbinding  and  cannot 
force  the  administration  to  do  any- 
thing." 

We  have  everybody  all  over  the  map 
on  this,  and  all  we  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  say,  if  the  gentleman  does  not  want 
to  try  to  amend  the  Constitution  by 
this  resolution,  let  us  go  beyond  that 
and  say  precisely  what  it  is  we  are  not 
pretending  to  do. 

If  we  cannot  bind  the  President,  we 
should  say  that. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
recapture  my  time,  I  think  the  Lun- 
gren  amendment  goes  right  to  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  House 
Joint  Resolution  13  binds  the  Presi- 
dent or  is  advisory.  I  think  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate question.  I  think  It  is  something 
we  are  entitled  to  know  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  I  think  we  are  entitled 
to  a  vote  up  or  down  on  that  question. 
And  for  the  committee  chairman  to 
come  in  and  say  that  nothing  we  do 
can  supersede  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  President,  we  know  that. 
What  we  do  not  know  is  whether  it  is 
a  binding  resolution  or  whether  it  is 
advisory. 

I  ask  the  other  side,  will  they  let  us 
find  out,  or  do  they  want  to  keep  us  in 
the  dark?  It  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  since  his  name  has  been 
mentioned. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  just  wanted  to  raise  several  points 
In  response  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  properly  pointed  to  an  issue 
about  which  this  Congress  should  be 
embarrassed,  and  that  is  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  But  it  should  be 
very  clear  that  this  freeze  resolution  is 
a  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  in  reverse. 
The  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  was  an 
implicit  declaration  of  war;  this  is  a 
declaration  for  peace.  That  distinction 
is  very  profound. 

Second,  it  is  true  that  there  are 
some  unprecedented  aspects  in  consid- 
eration of  this  amendment.  What  we 
are  seeing  in  this  Congress  is  some- 
thing that  is  more  typical  of  a  Europe- 
an parliamentary  setting.  We  are 
seeing  in  essence  a  vote  of  no  confi- 
dence in  this  administration's  ap- 
proach to  arms  control.  By  the  same 
token,  it  Is  very  carefully  framed 
within  our  constitutional  framework. 

Finally,  let  me  just  stress  that  while 
the  resolution  is  unprecedented,  it  is 
constitutional  and  it  Is  legal.  It  is  un- 
precedented because  of  the  nature  of 
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the  problem  and  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  response  to  the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  crafted  a  very  good 
amencbnent  to  the  amendment,  and  I 
again  urge  its  adoption. 

Ui.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Ui.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Bfr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Leath)  said  that  this  is  a  vote  of  no 
confidence  in  our  administration  on 
arms  control.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  this  administration  has  three  dis- 
tinct arms  controls  negotiations  going 
on  right  now.  It  is  the  first  administra- 
tion in  the  history  of  our  Nation  to  do 
just  that. 

Mr.  HYDE.  BCr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  this. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Yes.  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  controls  the  time. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  telling  us  that,  now  that 
Mr.  Andropov  has  just  proposed  reduc- 
tions, if  this  resolution  passes  and  be- 
comes law,  our  arms  control  negotia- 
tors have  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  those 
proposed  reductions  start  talking 
freeze?  Is  that  what  he  is  saying? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  That  correct. 

Mr.  HYDE.  How  intelligent  of  us, 
how  wise,  how  prudent.  What  great 
arms  control  policy.  I  am  staggered  by 
the  wisdom  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman recognizes  that  the  President 
of  these  United  States  proposes  a  cut- 
back of  33  percent  of  our  strategic 
weapons  both  in  the  Soviet  Union  and 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  been 
counter  offered  by  the  Soviet  Union 
that  we  cut  back  25  percent. 

a  1300 

Now  this  Congress  thinks  we  would 
be  better  off  keeping  the  obscene 
levels  of  weapons  that  we  have.  That 
is  precisely  what  this  resolution  calls 
for.     

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 

I  regret  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoric  (Mr.  Kemp)  is  not  on  the 
floor,  because  I  did  want  to  commend 
him  when  he  had  repeated  what  I  had 
stated  before  the  Rules  Committee. 
What  I  said  there  was  that  so  much 
time  was  wasted  and  I  added,  "For 
shame,  for  shame,"  so  much  time  was 
wasted  without  accomplishing  any- 
thing. 

I  want  to  conunend  the  gentleman 
for  repeating  my  remarks  but  he  did  it 
more  dramatically  than  I,  proving  that 
he  is  a  better  actor  than  I  am. 

But  I  also  want  to  respond  to  the 
gentleman's  question,  "Where  was  the 


chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, when  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  reso- 
lution was  here?" 

I  was  working  here,  doing  my  job  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Far  East.  On  the  basis  of  the  informa- 
tion we  received  we  acted  on  a  biparti- 
san basis;  no  one  from  the  other  side 
raised  a  question.  We  supported  the 
resolution  on  the  basis  of  information 
we  had  at  the  time.  Today  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  raises  the  ques- 
tion. 

Now,  I  submit  to  the  gentleman  and, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  to  the 
Chair,  I  never  resorted  to  Monday 
morning  quarterbacking.  I  wish  he 
would  not,  either. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

lii.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  get  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  and 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  made  the 
point  that  we  are  just  trying  to  find 
out.  and  the  House  is  trying  to  find 
out,  what  the  force  and  effect  of  this 
resolution  is  in  determining  the  Presi- 
dent's negotiating  posture  in  the 
START  negotiations,  and  that  is  a 
very  fair  question.  It  is  a  legitimate 
question. 

It  is  a  question  that  along  with 
many  others  in  this  extended  debate 
on  this  important  issue  of  the  survival 
of  manldnd  has  to  be  clarified,  and  I 
think  the  question  has  a  very  impor- 
tant purpose;  but  I  think  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  answered 
the  question.  I  hope  that  we  will  not 
clutter  the  answer  by  the  result  of 
votes  on  an  amendment  which  may 
distract  us  from  what  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  said.  He  may  have  re- 
marked this  before  the  gentleman 
came  on  the  floor;  I  do  not  know. 

In  referring  to  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress American  Law  Division  report, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  quoted 
a  portion  of  that  report  which  says, 
"While  a  joint  resolution  has  the  force 
of  law,  it  is  intended  as  a  guide  for  the 
conduct  of  business,  rather  than  a  lim- 
itation of  power." 

He  went  on  to  say: 

The  word  "mandate,"  as  used  in  the  com- 
mittee report  can  mean  guidance,  rather 
than  order  or  decree,  and  considered  with 
the  discretionary  nature  of  the  language  in 
H.J.  Res.  13  ptoses  no  constitutional  issue. 

I  think  what  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  said  is  that  regardless 
of  whether  House  Joint  Resolution  13 
has  the  force  or  effect  of  law  or  not. 
that  with  respect  to  binding  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  in  negotiations,  it  is  guid- 
ance. It  is  not  mandatory  or  directive 
in  that  sense,  and  to  the  extent  the 
committee  report  uses  the  word  "man- 
date," it  is  not  suggesting  that  the 
President's  hands  are  tied  by  law  and 


that  he  would  be  violating  the  law  as 
the  result  of  it.  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  what  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  said  and.  Indeed,  if  that 
is  what  he  said,  I  would  hope  that  we 
can  take  that  answer.  It  is  spread  on 
the  record  and  let  us  get  to  these 
other  issues  which  are  also  very  impor- 
tant and  where  there  are  substantive 
differences  between  the  position  of 
the  chairman  and  others. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  appreciate  what 
the  gentleman  said.  If  that  is  the  case. 
I  would  suggest  changing  one  word  in 
my  amendment  and  maybe  we  can 
arrive  at  that  conclusion,  which  is  by 
saying,  "nothing  in  this  resolution 
shall  be  construed"— mandate— "on 
the  President  or  liis  negotiators  in  the 
formulation  of  strategy,  instructions, 
or  positions  in  the  conduct  of  the  stra- 
tegic arms  reduction  talks." 

We  would  then  take  out  the  word 
"mandate"  precisely  in  the  resolution 
and  thereby  make  it  clear  that  what  is 
said  in  the  committee  report  is,  in  fact, 
an  inaccurate  statement  or  a  mislead- 
ing statement  in  terms  of  what  it 
means. 

Now,  I  am  trying  to  accommodate 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  use 
the  very  word  that  he  suggests  is  not 
conveyed  in  the  resolution  itself.  If 
that  is  true,  I  would  be  happy  to  ac- 
commodate the  gentleman  by  chang- 
ing it,  so  that  the  word  would  be 
"mandate"  rather  than  "binding."  We 
take  out  "to  be  binding."  We  put  in 
"mandate."  We  take  out  "in"  after 
"negotiators,"  so  it  would  just  really 
read,  "negotiators  in  the  formulation 
of  strategy,  instructions,  or  positions." 
Would  the  gentleman  consider  that 
as  a  way  out  of  this  morass? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  been  distracted,  unfortunately. 
Would  the  gentleman  repeat  that, 
please? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  what  the  genUe- 
man  from  Georgia  said  is  a  proper  re- 
flection of  the  gentleman's  comments, 
and  I  believe  that  they  are  a  reflection 
of  what  the  gentleman  said  in  refer- 
ence to  that  report  from  the  Research 
Service,  would  the  gentleman  be  of  a 
mind  of  accepting  my  amendment,  but 
changing  three  key  words.  Take  out 
the  words  "be  binding"  and  in  there 
put  "mandate"  and  then  take  out  the 
word  "in"  following  "negotiators,"  so 
that  it  would  read,  "nothing  in  this 
resolution  shall  be  construed  to  man- 
date on  the  President  or  his  negotia- 
tors the  formulation  of  strategy,  in- 
structions, or  positions  in  the  conduct 
of  the  strategic  arms  reduction  talks." 
That  would  clear  up  a  very,  very  se- 
rious ambiguity  we  have,  because  of 
the  word  "should"  in  the  base  resolu- 
tion, but  the  instructions  of  "man- 
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dmte"    contained    in   the   committee 
report  itself. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  California.  I  would 
not  accept  that.  I  do  not  believe  there 
needs  to  be  the  spelling  out  of  wheth- 
er it  is  binding  or  mandated.  I  believe 
that  my  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia is  dear,  and  I  am  staying  by  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  speak  again  to 
correct  a  historical  reference  that  was 
made  a  minute  ago.  and  that  is  that 
this  is  the  first  administration  to  have 
three  on-going  arms  control  negotia- 
tions going  on.  Actually,  for  much  of 
the  last  15  years,  we  have  had  four  ne- 
gotiations going  on:  the  Geneva  tallKS, 
the  SALT  talks,  the  MBFR  talks,  as 
well  as  the  Law  of  the  Sea. 

This  administration  has  pulled  out 
of  one  of  those  talks,  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  talks. 

More  importantly,  it  is  not  the 
number  of  talks,  it  is  results  that 
count  in  arms  control. 

Here  I  think  we  have  to  be  very  clear 
to  understand  that  one  of  the  reasons 
for  the  concern  of  the  American 
public  is  that  in  our  ongoing  multilat- 
eral talks,  we.  the  United  States  of 
America,  have  pulled  out  of  the  con- 
ference on  test  ban  negotiations,  we 
have  pulled  out  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
zone  of  peace  negotiations,  as  well  as 
we  have  ceased  consideration  of  the 
Law  of  the  Sea. 

Finally,  and  let  me  just  stress,  that 
this  administration's  approach  is  actu- 
ally very  similar  to  the  Carter  ap- 
proach in  its  first  3  months  in  office, 
an  approach  of  steep  reductions  that 
got  nowhere.  Unfortimately.  we  have 
been  going  2  years  and  3  months,  and 
have  gotten  nowhere. 

Now  the  issue  Is  to  have  more  flexi- 
bility, more  reasonableness.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  lead- 
ing us  very  well  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Again.  I  speak  to  the  gentleman 
from  California,  through  the  Chair, 
and  suggest  that  he  accept  the  expla- 
nation of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, which  is  a  very  precise  and  clear 
statement. 

A  joint  resolution,  whether  or  not  it 
has  the  force  or  effect  of  law,  and  let 
us  take  it  that  it  does,  in  the  case  of 
the  resolution  before  us.  provides  guid- 
ance to  the  President.  It  is  more  than 
simply  signing  a  petition.  It  is  a 
solemn  act  of  the  Congress,  but  it  does 


not  bind  the  President  in  his  constitu- 
tional authority. 

It  is  very  clear  from  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  said  that  while  a 
Joint  resolution  has  the  force  of  law.  it 
is  intended  as  a  guide  for  the  conduct 
of  business,  rather  than  a  limitation  of 
power. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  statement  incor- 
porates everything  the  gentleman 
from  California  seeks  to  achieve,  and  I 
would  hope  that  we  do  not  dilute  the 
significance  of  that  statement  by  the 
chairman  through  the  possible  votes 
that  may  ensue.  I  think  he  has  said  it. 
He  has  answered  the  question. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  we  are  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  (Hyde)  has  30  sec- 
onds remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  has  1 
minute  remaining. 

Mr.  21ABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  his  time? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 

COURTSR). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hydb)  may  yield  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  but  not  for 
purposes  of  offering  an  amendment. 

PARLIAHXNTARY  IlfQUIXT 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Can  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Courter)  be  recog- 
nized on  his  own  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
can  be  recognized  on  his  own  so  long 
as  neither  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Hyde)  nor  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  wishes  to  be 
recognized  for  debate. 

So  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  may 
reserve  his  30  seconds  or  yield  it  back, 
in  which  event  the  Chair  could  recog- 
nize the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
my  30  seconds. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve my  1  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  yielded  back  his  1 
minute. 


AMXNDlfKirT  OrrSHKD  BY  MB.  COUKTER  AS  A  SUB- 

sTmrra  for  the  AMDiDUDtr  ofmsD  by 

MB.  LUNGRKR 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  substitute 
for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CoumTKE  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Luhgrkk:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed 
by  said  amendment,  insert  the  foUowing: 


On  page  5,  line  19,  insert  "(a)"  after  "XT, 
and  after  line  23  add  the  foUoving: 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be 
construed  to  supersede  the  treatymaklng 
powers  of  the  President  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  therefore  nothing  in  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  be  binding  on  the 
President  or  his  negotiators  In  the  formula- 
tion of  strategy,  instructions  or  positions  In 
the  conduct  of  the  Strategic  Arms  Reduc- 
tions Talks  (START)." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Bdr.  Courter)  will 
be  recognized  for  15  minutes  in  sup- 
port of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  al- 
lowed my  amendment  to  be  read  be- 
cause it  is  a  short  one  and  also  because 
we  have  not  had  time  to  distribute  it 
to  all  Members  before  today. 

The  substitute  arises  out  of  the 
debate  that  we  have  Just  had.  Just  to 
recap  very  quickly  the  debate,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  Mr.  Lumgreh. 
simply  had  an  amendment  so  that  we 
could  finally  have  a  clean  up  or  down 
vote  on  the  proposition  as  to  whether 
the  resolution  itself  is  binding  or  non- 
binding  on  the  President  and  the  ne- 
gotiators. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Zablocki,  had  an  amendment  to  that 
amendment  indicating  as  follows: 
"that  nothing  in  the  resolution  shall 
be  construed  to  supersede  the  treaty- 
malung  powers  of  the  President  imder 
the  Constitution." 

In  one  sense  all  people  agree  that 
the  resolution  is  nonbinding  but  on 
the  question  of  whether  there  should 
be  a  vote  on  that,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  obviously  does  not  think  so 
and  is  hiding  behind  the  Constitution 
suggesting  that  this  body  has  the 
power  to  amend  the  Constitution, 
which  it  clearly  does  not. 

My  substitute  then  takes  the  best 
parts  of  both  amendments,  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  as  well  as  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  links  them  by  putting  them 
in  one  substitute.  It  says  on  the  one 
hand  that  nothing  we  are  doing  here 
Interferes  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  or  interferes  with  the 
Presidents  obligations  under  that 
Constitution  which  no  one  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  is  going  to  disagree 
with.  But,  No.  2,  and  I  think  most  im- 
portantly, it  finally  permits  this  body 
to  have  a  clean  vote  on  whether  the 
resolution  is  binding  or  nonbinding. 

The  people  that  are  in  favor  of  the 
resolution,  for  some  reason,  do  not 
want  to  cross  this  very  important 
bridge.  I  have  never  heard  of  a  law 
that  is  partially  binding  or  binding 
and  valid  under  only  some  circum- 
stances. Either  it  is  or  it  is  not. 

So  this  substitute  is  going  to  permit 
a  vote  on  that  issue.  Either  the  resolu- 
tion is  advisory  or  it  is  binding.  Either 
the  resolution  is  a  recommendation  or 
it  is  mandatory. 


My  substitute  is  going  to  permit  a 
vote  finally  on  this  crucial  issue  of 
whether  it  is  binding  or  not  binding. 
So.  therefore.  I  offer  this  substitute. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LETVITAS.  I  thank  my  friend  be- 
cause I  share  the  concern  of  the  gen- 
tleman. It  is  for  that  reason  I  think 
this  debate  has  been  so  constructive  in 
cleaning  up  a  lot  of  ambiguity. 

But  I  fail  to  imderstand  why  a  vote 
is  necessary  when  the  definitive  state- 
ment of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  been,  again  today,  the  follow- 
ing: "while  a  Joint  resolution  has  the 
force  of  law.  it  is  intended  as  a  guide 
for  conduct  of  business  rather  than  a 
limitation  of  power." 

We  know  what  the  President's  power 
is. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  goes 
on  to  say  "The  word  'mandate'  as  used 
in  the  committee  report  can  be  guid- 
ance rather  than  order  or  decree,  and 
considered  with  the  discretionary 
nature  of  the  language  in  House  Joint 
Resolution  13  poses  no  constitutional 
Issue." 

Let  me.  if  I  may.  if  the  gentleman 
will  indulge  me,  say  that  what  I  am 
suggesting  to  the  gentleman  is  that 
the  chairman  of  the  conunittee  has 
made  that  statement.  I  realize  that 
there  are  other  voices  who  have  said 
other  things.  But,  Lord  help  us  if  we 
have  to  try  to  reconcile  the  statements 
made  by  everybody  on  either  side  of 
this  issue  as  to  what  this  resolution 
means. 

So  I  think  we  have  to  accept  what 
the  chairman  says  as  a  definitive  state- 
ment on  this  point  and  if  that  defini- 
tive statement  is  totally  consistent 
with  what  the  gentleman  has  asked 
for  then  it  would  seem  to  me  there  is 
no  reason  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  COURTER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  permit  me  to  respond,  the  proI>- 
lem  with  the  definitive  statement  is 
that  it  is  vague,  not  clear.  I  cannot 
really  understand  what  the  problem  is. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  resolution  is 
either  binding  or  it  is  not.  If  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  is  saying  and 
agreeing  that  it  is  not  binding  on  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause if  it  were  binding,  it  would  be  re- 
pugnant to  the  Constitution  and  the 
treatymaklng  powers  of  the  executive 
branch  and  Senate,  why  does  not  the 
gentleman  Just  simply  accept  an 
amendment  that  says  it  in  very  clear 
language? 

It  is  waltzing  around.  It  should  be  a 
very  simple  thing  to  do.  We  can  stop 
the  debate  right  now  and  we  can 
accept  my  substitute. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  think  we  need  to 
make  the  point  as  well  that  at  the 
same  time  that  the  chairman  has 
again  used  the  kind  of  statement  that 
he  has,  which  I  think  is  very  useful, 
we  have  had  the  proponents  of  the 
legislation  standing  up  and  saying  that 
the  real  intent  of  this  legislation  is  as 
a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  adminis- 
tration's policies. 

In  other  words,  those  policies  that 
are  now  ongoing  that  are  producing 
results,  produced  results  as  of  yester- 
day, that  what  we  are  doing  here  is 
having  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in 
those  policies. 

This  needs  to  be  absolutely  spelled 
out  in  the  resolution  that  this  is 
indeed  not  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in 
the  President,  that  it  is  advisory  by 
the  Congress,  and  that  we  are  at- 
tempting to  say  by  the  resolution  we 
are  not  binding  the  President  to  spe- 
cific procedures. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  substitute 
would  help  us  in  that  regard  and  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
for  yielding  and  want  to  commend  him 
for  offering  the  sulwtitute  which  is 
presently  t>efore  us. 

The  purpose  of  his  substitute,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  to  offer  a  way  to  get 
back  to  the  point  where  the  House  of 
Representatives  can  take  a  straight 
vote  on  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
this  legislation  is  intended  to  be  and  is 
in  fact  legally  binding  on  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

It  may  be  that  the  freeze  l^ulers  will 
find  a  way  to  obscure  this  vote,  as  they 
have  done  on  so  many  other  amend- 
ments and  as  has  generally  been  their 
strategy.  But  I  would  hope  they  will 
let  us  vote  on  this  essential  issue. 

I  believe  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
when  he  has  said  over  and  over  in  dif- 
ferent ways  that  the  bill  is  not  binding 
on  the  President,  he  said  that  in  rela- 
tion to  the  interpretation  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  House  Joint  resolution 
rather  than  a  concurrent  resolution 
and  that  is  his  interpretation  of  what 
otherwise  would  be  an  ot)scure  point  in 
the  legal  history  of  this  bUl. 

But  I  cannot  understand  why  if  he 
believes  the  bill  to  be  nonbinding  he 
would  not  want  to  bill  itself  to  say 
that  it  is  nonbinding,  why  he  would 
not  want  the  biU  to  say  precisely  what 
he  has  offered  as  an  interpretation  of 
other  obscure  meanings  in  the  bill. 

So  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  put- 
ting this  issue  before  us  and  I  hope 
that  we  can  get  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  hope  so.  too. 


Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  bringing  his  substitute  to  us 
so  that  we  can  finally  get  back  to  what 
I  was  trying  to  do  at  the  very  begin-' 
ning.  Unfortunately,  because  we  have 
had  extensions  of  time  on  the  various 
sons  and  sons  and  grandsons  and  so 
forth  of  my  original  amendment,  some 
would  want  to  say  that  what  we  are  at- 
tempting to  do  is  to  stall  for  more  dila- 
tory tactics.  That  was  not  our  inten- 
tion at  all. 

We  wanted  to  have  a  very  straight 
question  answered  and,  unfortunately, 
when  we  attempted  to  do  that  the 
other  side,  for  whatever  reasons,  feels 
we  have  to  muddy  up  the  waters  by 
sending  something  else  in  which  mud- 
dies it  up  and  makes  it  unclear. 

The  problem  is  that  we  have  a  com- 
mittee report.  When  you  look  in  the 
legislative  history  for  interpretation  as 
to  what  a  law  means,  you  go  back  and 
you  look  at  the  committee  report  for 
some  definition. 
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In  there  if  you  read  the  committee 
report  it  clearly  says  that  this  man- 
dates it.  Now,  the  chairman  has  said 
that  it  does  not  mandate  it  and  cites 
the  reference  service  from  the  Library 
of  Congress.  That  is  fine. 

I  tried  to  accommodate  the  chair- 
man by  saying  I  would  change  the  lan- 
guage of  my  amendment  to  precisely 
state  that  so  it  would  be  clear. 

Unfortunately  the  record  is  replete 
with  statements  by  many  people,  in- 
cluding the  chairman  as  to  whether  it 
is  legally  binding  or  whether  it  is  not, 
whether  it  mandates  or  does  not  man- 
date. If  you  really  want  to  clear  it  up 
it  ought  to  be  in  the  base  resolution 
itself. 

That  is  all  we  are  attempting  to  do.  I 
still  think  that  it  does  a  disservice  to 
this  institution  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  think  that  although  we  have 
taken  an  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitu- 
tion, we  ought  not  to  be  concerned 
about  constitutional  questions  and  in 
fact  as  some  have  said,  let  us  get  away 
from  this  issue  and  get  on  the  suljstan- 
tive  issues  because  we  Icnow  ultimately 
the  courts  will  resolve  it.  We  have  an 
oath  under  the  Constitution  to  uphold 
that  Constitution  just  as  much  as  the 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  or  any 
other  Judiciary  members  have.  Unfor- 
tunately too  often  in  this  forum  we 
think  it  not  important.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  we  have  an  important 
constitutional  question,  let  us  have  a 
straight  up  or  down  vote  on  it.  You 
can  still  give  the  message  to  the  Presi- 
dent. One  of  the  problems  I  have  is 
when  I  initially  started  with  this 
amendment,  it  was  criticized  on  the 
other  side  by  some  proponents  of  the 
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resolution,  by  saying  I  attempt  to  gut 
the  resolution.  I  do  not  Intend  to  gut 
the  resolution,  I  merely  set  forth  the 
constitutional  situation. 

tSi.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  will  take  back  my  time. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contri- 
bution. 

Basically  the  proponents  of  the  sub- 
stitute and  the  proponents  of  the 
origins^  amendment  are  simply  asking 
a  very  simple  and  clear  question:  we 
want  a  lucid  and  clear  response.  Un- 
fortunately, we  are  asking  the  simple 
question.  "Is  it  raining?"  However  the 
response  is  "It  Is  not  a  perfect  day." 

We  want  to  get  a  responsive  reply; 
we  want  to  get  a  vote  and  a  response 
as  to  whether  this  resolution  is  bind- 
ing or  not  binding. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman's 
substitute. 

I  think  part  of  the  problem  today 
has  been  generated  by  the  faulty  lan- 
gtiage  contained  in  this  report,  just  as 
there  has  been  obviously  faulty  lan- 
guage in  the  resolution,  itself,  thus  we 
have  been  compelled  to  amend  it. 

But  that  word  "mandate"  technical- 
ly involves  a  formal  order  or  command 
from  a  legal  or  official  superior  to  an 
Inferior.  Quite  obviously  there  is  no 
way  this  Congress  could  in  any  way 
mandate  anything  by  that  definition 
to  the  White  House  as  a  coequal 
branch  of  Government.  But  I  think  it 
is  certainly  incumbent  upon  us  to  clar- 
ify any  potential  misunderstanding 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  any  one 
would  have  any  objection  to  the  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  in 
the  well.  I  thank  him  for  yielding. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Coohtkr)  has  4 
minutes  remaining  in  support  of  his 
substitute. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes,  for  debate 
purposes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
note  we  have  had  almost  an  hour  and 
a  half  of  debate  on  the  issue  of  wheth- 
er this  resolution  is  binding  or  man- 
dates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  If  you  adopt 
the  amendment  the  gentleman  has  of- 
fered we  are  then  indeed  saying  that 
the  President  can  ignore  the  very  ob- 
jectives in  the  resolution,  the  input  of 
Congress  as  to  how  the  negotiations, 
whether  it  be  for  the  mutual  and  veri- 
fiable freeze  or  mutual  and  verifiable 
reductions  should  proceed.  I  think  we 


ought  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
making  it  very  clear  that  we  are  not 
negotiating  the  provisions  of  a  treaty 
we  are  not  usurping  the  treatymaking 
power.  In  this  resolution,  we  set  out 
giiidelines.  And  I  do  not  see  why  the 
Members  of  the  opposition  are  so  con- 
cerned that  the  Congress  should  not 
have  an  input.  Being  sensitive  that 
there  are  certain  constitutional  privi- 
leges and  rights  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  treaty  powers  to  the 
President.  I  offered  my  amendment 
making  that  clear,  that  nothing  in  this 
resolution  shall  be  construed  to  super- 
sede the  treatjnnaklng  powers  of  the 
President  under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  this  should 
satisfy  those  that  have  read  something 
troubling  into  the  report.  I  might  say  I 
hope  they  would  exert  every  effort  in 
understanding  the  resolution,  because 
it  is  the  resolution  that  we  will  finally 
vote  upon. 

And  therefore  I  must  respectfully 
say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  apparently 
the  Insistence  on  the  part  of  the  oppo- 
nents in  amending  the  resolution  in 
the  manner  that  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Luwordi)  has.  or  In 
the  way  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Courier)  has  is  only  to  be 
able  to  say  that  they  have  undermined 
the  sequence  or  the  priority  of  the  res- 
olutions which  should  be  to  freeze  and 
then  reduce.  We  are  right  back  to 
what  we  have  been  debating  over  and 
over.  This  is  the  bottom  line  on  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  and 
the  substitute  that  has  been  offered. 
Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  unfortu- 
nately have  to  add  another  amend- 
ment to  the  substitute  because  we  will 
Insist  on  our  point  of  view  being  clear. 
Therefore,  at  the  proper  time  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  substitute. 
Mr.  AoCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 
I  asked  the  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  because  I  would  like 
to  propoimd  a  question  to  those  who 
oppose  the  freeze,  particularly  the 
gentleman  from  California.  This  is  not 
meant  to  be  a  hostile  question. 

What  is  the  gentleman's  concern 
that  his  amendment  drives  at?  I  inter- 
preted his  concern  to  be  that  we  were 
usiirping  the  constitutional  powers  of 
the  President.  If  that  \s  the  gentle- 
man's concern,  then  he  should  support 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin's 
amendment.  If  he  intends  something 
more,  then  he  ought  to  be  forthcom- 
ing with  the  membership  and  say  what 
it  is  that  his  amendment  would  do. 
The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin's 
amendment  does  clarify  that  we  are 
not  usurping  the  constitutional  pre- 
rogatives of  the  President. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  yield  to 


me  since  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
posed  a  question? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  aU  I  am  attempting 
to  do  is  to  clear  up  an  ambiguity  that 
has  been  spread  upon  this  record.  The 
only  way  you  can  deal  with  an  ambigu- 
ity precisely  is  to  have  it  in  the  stat- 
ute, itself.  If  It  is  not  in  the  statute 
itself,  interpretation  must  then  go  to 
the  committee  report  and  the  debate 
on  the  floor. 

Now,  we  have  a  statement  from  the 
chairman  as  to  what  this  does  not  do. 
Unfortimately  that  is  contrary  to  the 
language  in  the  committee  report 
which  suggests  that  in  fact  this  does 
mandate  what  the  President  should 
do. 

The  report  that  the  chairman  relies 
on  from  the  Research  Service  as 
saying  this  is  a  constitutional  docu- 
ment, does  so  solely  on  the  basis  that 
this  does  not  mandate  the  President  to 
do  these  things.  And  if  that  is  the  case 
upon  which  he  is  basing  his  argument 
of  constitutionality,  let  us  say  so  up 
front,  let  us  say  so  in  the  document, 
itself.  Otherwise  we  leave  this  tremen- 
dous ambiguity,  and  frankly  we  place 
ourselves  in  a  constitutional  conflict 
that  can  only  be  resolved  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  ultimately. 
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Why  should  we  do  that?  Ought  we 
not  to  uphold  our  obligation  to  the 
Constitution  and  say  precisely  that  we 
are  not  going  to  usurp  the  President's 
power  under  the  Constitution?  It  is  to 
that  effect  that  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  quotes  from  the  report  we 
received  from  the  Reference  Service, 
which  I  received  as  well.  And  it  was 
upon  receipt  of  that  report  that  I  au- 
thored this  particular  amendment  so 
that  it  would  be  crystal  clear.  I  think 
the  last  thing  anybody  wants,  propo- 
nents or  opponents  of  the  freeze,  is  to 
send  a  confusing  signal  to  the  Presi- 
dent, a  confusing  signal  to  the  Soviets, 
and  a  confusion  which  will  basically 
remain  imtll  ultimately  the  UJS.  Su- 
preme Court  decides  this  issue. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  If  I  may  reclaim 
my  time.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  a  question.  The 
gentleman's  amendment  concerns  me 
and  that  is  why  I  proposed  the  amend- 
ment to  his  amendment,  which  now 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  wants 
to  negate  by  including  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  The  gentleman  from  Call- 
fomla's  amendment  reads:  "Nothing 
in  this  resolution  shaU  be  construed  to 
be  binding  on  the  President  or  his  ne- 
gotiators in  the  formulation  of  strate- 
gy, instruction  or  position  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  strategic  arms  reduction 
talks." 


Is  it  proper  to  assume  that  the  gen- 
tleman by  saying  nothing  should  be 
binding  as  far  as  the  START  talks, 
that  the  resolution  is  binding  on  nego- 
tiations for  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze?  Is  that  not  a  logical  conclusion 
that  a  person  can  come  to?  The  gentle- 
man \b  only  saying  nothing  is  binding 
as  far  as  the  START  talks  are  con- 
cerned, but  the  resolution  also  puts  at 
the  highest  priority  a  mutual  and  veri- 
fiable freeze. 

Therefore.  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  it  is  all-en- 
compassing, this  resolution  does  not  in 
any  way  supersede  the  treatymaking 
powers  of  the  President.  And  I 
thought  the  gentleman  was  ready  to 
accept  that. 

Ui.  AuCOIN.  yb.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding  and  I  have  got  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  in- 
cluding the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, that  the  House  has  already  been 
over  this  ground  once. 

Let  me  refer  my  colleagues  to  the 
Stratton  amendment  adopted  on  April 
20.  which  says  the  following: 

No  action  shall  be  taken  under  this  Act 
that  will  obligate  the  United  States  to 
disarm  or  to  reduce  or  to  limit  the  armed 
forces  or  armaments  of  the  United  States 
except  pursuant  to  the  treaty  making  power 
of  the  President  under  the  Constitution  or 
unless  authorized  by  affirmative  legislation 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  gentleman 
offers  an  amendment  that  continues 
to  split  a  hair,  frankly.  It  does  split 
hairs.  I  think  I  speak  for  all  the  freeze 
advocates  when  I  say  we  want  the 
strongest  possible  mandate  without  in 
any  way  usurping  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  President.  Now  that  is 
what  we  want. 

I  suspect  what  the  gentleman  from 
California  wants  is  an  ability  to  go  to 
the  press,  if  his  amendment  would 
carry,  saying  that  he  pulled  the  lan- 
guage which  gives  a  freeze  mandate  to 
the  President— and  therefore  that  he 
succeeded  in  taking  the  energy  and 
thrust  out  of  the  freeze  resolution. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
yield  since  I  have  been  posed  a  ques- 
tion and  also  had  my  motivation  called 
into  question. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Without  being  ac- 
cused of  dilatory  tactics,  I  will  jrield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Itx.  LUNGREN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  jrielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  first  place  the 
chairman  posed  a  question  to  me  as  to 
whether  since  this  only  refers  to  the 
START  talks  that  it  is  exclusive,  that 
is,  it  is  limited  only  to  that  and  not  to 
the  freeze  and  so  forth. 

If  the  gentleman  would  look  at  the 
resolution  that  we  are  talking  about 


here,  it  refers  to  the  freeze  in  the  con- 
text of  the  START  talks.  So  it  is  as  ex- 
pansive as  the  base  resolution  is. 

And  by  the  way  there  used  to  be  an 
Interpretation  in  the  law  called  a 
"pregnant  negative."  This  concept  pre- 
vailed when  one  specifically  negated 
one  thing,  and  thus  opened  everything 
else  up.  However,  we  no  longer  use 
that  in  terms  of  Interpreting  the  law. 

And  the  gentleman  asked  what  the 
reason  for  my  presentation  of  this 
might  be.  The  reason  for  presenting  it 
Is  because  there  is  ambiguity.  The 
chairman  has  recognized  there  is  an 
ambiguity  by  saying  that  the  commit- 
tee report  is  not  correct  when  it  refers 
to  mandate. 

In  an  attempt  to  accommodate  the 
chairman.  I  suggested  that  I  would 
perfect  my  amendment  by  putting  the 
word  "mandate"  in  lieu  of  "binding." 
So  I  am  willing  to  take  out  that  buzz 
word  "binding."  if  that  is  the  problem. 

But  the  gentleman  refuses  to  accept 
that.  For  what  reason  I  know  not.  be- 
cause it  merely  states  exactly  what  he 
has  said  that  the  base  resolution  talks 
about. 

And  finally,  if  the  gentleman  sug- 
gests that  I  am  doing  this  for  the 
press.  I  have  not  suggested  that  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  is  doing  any- 
thing for  the  press  or  how  it  is  going 
to  be  interpreted  in  the  press.  I  would 
just  suggest  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  also  stated  that  what  I  want  to 
do  is  take  out  "mandate."  In  fact,  that 
is  exactly  what  I  want  to  do  because 
the  chairman  has  assured  me  that  this 
resolution  does  not  mandate  certain 
actions  on  the  President,  because  If  it 
did.  it  would  be  unconstitutional. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mx.  Chairman,  in 
reclaiming  my  time.  I  just  want  to 
comment  and  observe  that  the  ambi- 
guity, like  beauty  is  in  the  eyes  of  the 
beholder. 

I  am  in  no  way  confused.  I  am 
always  ready  to  clarify  and  I  am  sorry 
that  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  added  to  the  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  the  Members  of  the  opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time.  

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

AMKNSMENT  OrTKRKD  BT  MK.  ZABLOCKl  TO  THE 
AMENDIfEHT  OrTERKD  BY  MR.  COtntTER  AS  A 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  AMENSHEMT  OFFERED  BT 
MR.  LUIfGREM 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Zablocki  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Courter  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Luhgrer:  In  proposed  new  subsection 
(b),  strike  out  all  that  follows  "Constitu- 
Uon"  through  "(START)". 


FOUIT  OF  OSOB 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman. 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  to  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  had  a  chance 
to  look  very  briefly  at  the  amendment 
to  the  substitute  and  it  is  simply  a  re- 
statement of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  and  as  such  is 
improper  at  the  present  time,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  dilatory  only  and  the 
purpose  of  which  is  not  obviously  to 
legitimately  amend  a  substitute. 

And  therefore,  I  have  a  point  of 
order  and  request  that  the  amend- 
ment not  be  permitted  to  proceed  at 
the  present  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zabuxxi) 
wish  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKl.  Tes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
marries,  so  to  speak,  the  two  amend- 
ments, the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  and  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin as  a  substitute. 

All  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  does  is  amend 
the  substitute,  divorcing,  or  at  least, 
deleting  the  latter  part  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  so  that  we  can  have 
an  up  and  down  vote  on  the  two  pro- 
posals. 

And  I  believe  an  amendment  to  a 
substitute  is  in  order  whether  it  takes 
away  or  adds  on  to  the  langiiage  of  a 
substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  Chair  rules  that  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  to  the  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  is  germane  to  the  substi- 
tute. There  is  no  precedent  which 
would  preclude  the  offering  of  that 
amendment  to  the  substitute  merely 
because  it  is  similar  or  the  same  in 
effect  as  the  amendment  offered  to 
the  original  amendment. 

Therefore,  the  point  of  order  is  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment  to  the  substitute  and 
is  recognized  for  debate  purposes  only. 

Mr.  2:ABLCX:KI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
deeply  regret  that  I  must  continue  to 
put  perfecting  amendments  to  the 
amendments  as  substitutes  offered  by 
opponents  of  this  resolution.  However, 
I  would  be  remiss  In  my  task  as  man- 
ager of  House  Joint  Resolution  13  if  I 
did  not  try  to  keep  it  as  near  as  possi- 
ble to  our  original  Intent  and  as  the 
resolution  has  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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Now  my  amendment  to  the  substi- 
tute merely  restores  the  language  of 
my  amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  as  I 
stated. 
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I  must  say  that  It  is  vmfortunate  we 
have  become  entangled  and  have  spent 
over  an  hour  and  a  half  on  this  parlia- 
mentary conflict.  But  the  Courter 
amendment  simply  combines,  as  I  said, 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  and,  therefore.  I  am 
constrained  to  offer  this  amendment 
to  the  substitute  to  bring  it  back  to 
the  original  amendment. 

I  really  do  not  think  any  further  dis- 
cussion is  required.  We  know  Just  ex- 
actly what  Is  being  attempted  on  both 
sides.  We  have  debated  this  issue  for 
an  hour  and  a  half.  I  believe  this  Is 
long  enough.  I  think  we  should  not 
utilize  any  more  time  on  this  particu- 
lar issue.  There  are  some  39  amend- 
ments left.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  all  of  the  Members  who 
have  proposed  amendments  wUl  have 
an  opportunity  to  call  them  up.  So  I 
hope  we  do  not  preclude  them  from 
having  that  opportunity  by  having  so 
much  time  being  utilized— I  almost 
said  wasted— on  a  particular  amend- 
ment of  such  inconsequential  measure 
as  that  now  being  debated.  I  know 
there  are  more  substantive  amend- 
ments pending.  Let  us  give  an  opportu- 
nity to  those  Members  who  have  sub- 
stantive amendments  pending— as  the 
gentleman  in  the  well,  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina,  has,  I  know— and  wind 
down  and  vote  on  this  pending  amend- 
ment to  the  substitute. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  yield  for  a 
comment? 

Mr.  ZABLCKKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Martim). 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
want  to  thank  the  chairman  for  yield- 
ing to  me,  because  I  want  to  thank 
him  and  commend  him  for  coming  up 
with  an  amendment  that  seeks  direct- 
ly to  strike  the  language  that  he  does 
not  want,  that  is.  to  strike  the  refer- 
ence to  whether  the  bill  is  nonbinding. 
It  had  been  my  concern  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  would 
come  up  with  an  amendment  to  the 
substitute  which  would  seek,  as  other 
amendments  have  done  before,  to  try 
to  obscure  what  the  real  issue  was.  But 
instead— I  want  my  colleagues  to  listen 
to  this— what  the  chairman  has  of- 
fered is  an  amendment  only  to  strike 
the  reference  to  nonbinding.  That  per- 
mits us  a  direct  vote  that  we  have  been 
seeking  all  along,  a  direct  vote  on 
whether  it  will  be  specified  in  the  reso- 
lution, it  is  nonbinding  or  whether  it 
wiU  not  be  specified  in  the  resolution. 


So  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
offering  that  kind  of  an  amendment. 
It  is  the  first  time  that  we  have  had 
that  kind  of  a  breaJt  where  we  can  talk 
to  our  colleagues  in  terms  of  a  vote 
that,  clearly,  if  it  carries,  will  remove 
any  reference  to  the  bill  as  being  non- 
binding.  In  the  same  way,  if  we  can 
defeat  this  amendment,  it  will  be  the 
first  time  that  we  will  have  been  able 
to  have  what  will  amount  to  an  affirm- 
ative vote  for  putting  in  the  bill  that  it 
is  nonbinding. 

I  have  one  question  for  the  chair- 
man, and  that  is  whether  in  his  review 
of  the  legislation  before  us  there  is 
anything  in  the  bill  which  he  sees 
binding  on  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  As  I  have  repeated- 
ly stated,  this  resolution  is  a  resolution 
of  objectives,  how  and  when  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  freeze  should  be  negoti- 
ated. If  the  President  negotiates  a  ver- 
ifiable freeze,  after  it  is  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  only  then— only  then,  I  em- 
phasize—will the  freeze  be  in  place. 

So  there  is  no  mandating  or  binding 
or  violations  of  the  Constitution.  This 
is  not  a  treaty.  But  I  do  not  think  we 
have  to  spell  it  out  because  the  gentle- 
man's Interpretation  is  his  own,  and  it 
could  be  further  misinterpreted  by 
some  of  the  gentleman's  colleagues. 
Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  the 
amendment  to  the  substitute  will  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  and  is  recognized  for 
debate  purposes  only. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  carefully,  as  I  always  do,  to 
the  words  of  our  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, and  I  think  I  just  heard  him  say 
he  does  not  want  it  spelled  out  in  the 
resolution  because  otherwise  it  might 
srield  to  differing  interpretation.  So  we 
do  not  spell  it  out  in  the  resolution,  we 
leave  it  to  the  contradictory  state- 
ments from  the  plethora  of  sponsors 
of  this  resolution  of  the  century  to  de- 
termine whether  it  is  binding  or 
whether  it  is  not.  We  still  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  binding  or  whether  it  is 
not.  We  have  heard  the  word  "guide- 
line," we  have  heard  the  word  "man- 
date" rejected  out  of  hand,  even 
though  it  is  in  the  report  which  the 
distinguished  chairman  signed,  we 
have  heard  the  chairman  say  that  if  it 
is  not  binding  in  the  resolution,  the 
President  could  ignore  it.  So  I  guess 
we  want  it  to  be  semibinding.  I  guess 
what  they  want  Is  a  nonbinding  man- 
date. Or  is  it  a  nonmandate  binding?  I 
am  not  really  sure.  I  do  not  think  any- 


body knows  yet,  and  I  think  if  we 
stayed  here  until  doomsday  we  would 
not  find  out  whether  or  not  the  chief 
sponsor  wants  the  President  to  be 
bound  by  this  resolution,  wants  him  to 
consider  it  thoughtfully,  prayerfully, 
anxiously,  or  wants  him  to  be  ordered 
to  conduct  the  negotiations  with  a 
view  toward  a  freeze. 

Now,  the  vice  of  this  whole  resolu- 
tion is.  It  takes  flexibility  away  from 
the  person  who  is  constitutionally  au- 
thorized to  conduct  foreign  affairs— 
the  President.  It  removes  flexibility 
and  it  says,  "You  shall  negotiate  a 
freeze,"  never  mind  that  the  Soviets 
are  offering  reductions  in  response  to 
two  offers  of  reductions  from  this  ad- 
ministration, from  this  Govenunent, 
from  your  Crovemment.  Never  mind 
that,  we  must  avert  our  eyes  from  re- 
ductions, from  cutting  down  on  the  ar- 
senals of  terror,  these  horrible  bombs 
that  are  going  to  incenerate  the  globe, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  negotiate  a 
freeze   which   could   take   years   and 
years  and  years.  And,  to  me,  it  is  Just 
senseless  to  divert  our  attention,  divert 
our  energies,  divert  the  skills  of  our 
negotiators  away  from  getting  sensible 
reductions,  reducing  the  terror,  gain- 
ing stability  in  favor  of  negotiating  a 
freeze  which  locks  In  place  these  weap- 
ons of  terror.  The  fear  on  the  other 
side  to  let  the  word  "reductions"  creep 
into  the  resolution  on  a  par,  as  a  peer 
in  primacy,  with  the  term  "freeze," 
really  I  think  a  specialist  in  abnormal 
psychology  could  give  us  a  paper  on. 
Because     "reductions"     means     "in- 
creases," we  do  not  want  to  let  that 
word  creep   in.   We  let  it  follow  a 
freeze,  but  only  following  a  freeze. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  can  explain 
to  me,  as  a  new  Member  of  Congress, 
why,  now  in  our  6th  day  of  debate,  we 
have  been  unable,  in  virtually  every 
amendment  we  have  offered,  to  clarify 
exactly  what  is  In  this  resolution  and. 
now  faced  with  this  vital  Issue  about 
whether  this  resolution  is  binding  on 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or 
not,  why  we  face  substitute  after  sub- 
stitute, amendment  after  amendment, 
when  the  simple  question  is:  Does  this 
resolution  bind  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  does  it  not?  It  is  a 
simple  question.  I  do  not  understand, 
as  a  new  Member  of  Congress,  why  we 
cannot  get  a  vote  on  this. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Well.  I  will  explain  that 
to  the  gentleman:  Because  obfuscation 
and  vagueness,  together  with  charges 
of  dilatory  tactics.  Is  the  strategy  of 
the  day.  It  must  mean  all  things  to  all 
people.  It  must  mean  to  the  Markey 
wing,  to  the  AuCoin  wing,  to  the 
Solans  wing,  to  the  Zablocki  wing,  to 
the  Montgomery  wing,  to  the  Aspin 


wing— it  must  mean  all  things  to  all 
people.  And  if  you  spell  It  out,  you  lose 
a  few.  That  is  the  theory. 

Mi.  KASICH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
further  yield,  is  that,  then,  the  intent 
of  going  to  the  Rules  Committee  and 
trying  to  limit  the  amount  of  time 
that  we  debate  this  resolution,  that 
the  confusion  on  the  side  of  the  propo- 
nents of  this  resolution  Is  so  rampant 
and  rather  than  continuing  the  discus- 
sion in  an  attempt  to  clarify  and  de- 
scribe what  this  resolution  is  all  about, 
they  go  to  the  Rules  Committee  and 
try  to  shut  off  debate? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Of  course.  The  more  it  Is 
clarified,  the  more  people  fall  off  the 
sled,  the  more  they  realize  what  this 
really  means. 

Now,  at  all  costs,  never  spell  out 
what  it  really  means. 
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Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  I  heard  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  say  that 
this  amendment  really  is  not  needed 
because  we  really  know  what  it  says, 
and  it  is  implicit  In  there.  I  would  Just 
query  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  can 
the  gentleman  see  any  harm  in  allow- 
ing my  amendment  in  the  resolution, 
if  In  fact  as  the  chairman  suggests  it 
does  not  really  do  anything  or  change 
anything? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Well,  I  think  the  hawks 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  if  I  may 
use  that  inelegant  term,  are  reluctant 
to  let  anything  so  nuanced  creep  into 
the  resolution  that  says  it  is  not  bind- 
ing. They  want  it  to  be  semibinding. 
They  know  they  cannot  tie  the  Presi- 
dent's hands  because  it  would  then  be 
unconstitutional,  but  they  really  do 
not  want  to  say  that.  I  think  that  is 
what  they  have  in  mind,  but  I  surely 
would  not  bet  on  it. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  can  the  gentleman 
explain  to  me  why  on  this  floor  we  are 
so  concerned  about  the  nuances  and 
the  very  specific  details  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution  in  other  matters,  but  it  is 
not  Important  enough  to  include  oiu* 
interpretation  of  the  constitutional 
prerogatives  of  the  President  vis-a-vis 
those  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  in  this  resolution? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  can  only  say  I  hope 
their  conception  of  what  is  binding 
and  what  Is  not  never  creeps  Into  our 
matrimonial  law.  We  will  have  more 
problems  than  we  have  now. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  used  to  practice 
matrimonial  law,  but  I  will  not  pursue 
that  particular  area. 

I  have  a  legitimate  question,  and  I 
think  this  particular  vote  Is  boiling 
down  to  those  people  who  want  this 
resolution  to  be  totally  binding  and 
those  who  feel  that  it  obviously  should 
not  be.  But  the  question  I  have  to  the 
gentleman,  is  the  following:  Does  the 
gentleman  know  of  anything  that  is 
semibinding?  We  have  those  people 
who  say  it  is  binding  and  those  who 
say  it  is  not  binding.  We  want  to  have 
Just  simple  language  that  clarifies  it, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  situation, 
unless  the  Courter  substitute  is  passed 
or  the  Limgren  amendment  is  passed 
without  being  tampered  with,  you 
have  a  situation  where  it  is  semibind- 
ing or  binding  under  some  circum- 
stances, depending  on  the  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  guess  the  English 
majors  would  call  it  an  oxymoron.  It  is 
kind  of  like  a  carnivorous  vegetarian 
or  a  reflective  Democrat;  something 
like  that. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  clarifi- 
cation of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  ask  him 
whether  he  agrees  with  me  that,  al- 
though there  is  an  inversion  here, 
when  we  get  to  the  vote  on  the  Za- 
blocki amendment  to  the  Courter  sub- 
stitute, Inasmuch  as  that  amendment 
is  to  strike  the  reference  in  the  Cour- 
ter language  to  the  bill  being  nonbind- 
ing, that  will  be  the  first  up-or-down 
vote  that  we  will  get  on  whether  or 
not  nonbinding  will  be  placed  in  the 
bill.  No,  if  up  means  down  and  down 
means  up 

Mr.  HYDE.  If  my  friend  will  permit 
me,  I  think  what  you  are  saying,  and  I 
think  we  all  ought  to  understand  it,  is 
when  we  vote  on  the  amendment  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  which 
I  trust  will  be  the  next  vote 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
That  wiU  not  be  the  next  vote. 

Mr.  HYDE.  That  wiU  not  be  the 
next  vote? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  We 
will  get  to  that  In  a  minute.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  am  sorry.  Well,  if  we 
do  vote  on  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, we  will  be  voting  on  whether  or 
not  this  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  13),  is 
binding  or  not,  because  we  will  be  deal- 
ing with  the  word  "binding."  A  vote 
for  the  Zablocki  amendment  is  to  take 
"nonbinding"  out,  language  that  says 
it  Is  not  binding  but  it  is  advisory,  and 
by  implication,  of  course,  then  it  be- 
comes binding. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Therefore,  if  you  want  to  make  clear 
in  the  blU  that  this  legislation  is,  as 


the  chairman  has  often  said,  nonbind- 
ing, then  the  vote  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin to  the  substitute  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  would  be  a  vote  . 
of  "no." 

PAKUAMKIITAKT  DIQUtBT 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
would  Inquire  of  the  Chair  whether  it 
is  correct  that  the  first  vote  would  be 
taken  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  to  the 
original  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  to  perfect 
that  original  motion,  after  which 
there  would  be  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  to  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Which  means  that  the  key.  clear,  up- 
or-down  vote,  although  upside  down  in 
the  way  it  is  interpreted,  the  key. 
clear,  up-or-down  vote  will  be  on  the 
second  vote  perfecting  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  North  Caroli- 
na a  question  as  long  as  he  is  in  the 
well. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
How  did  I  figure  all  that  out? 

Mr.  HYDE.  No.  not  how  you  figured 
that  out.  I  know  the  gentleman  is  a 
Ph.  D.  In  chemistry  and  I  defer  to  his 
education. 

Why  is  it  dilatory  when  Republicans 
seek  to  clarify  the  glaring  ambiguities 
in  this  resolution  through  the  amend- 
atory process?  Why  is  that  dilatory, 
but  when  they,  then,  offer  substitute 
amendments  or  amendments  to 
amendments,  that  is  just  strategy? 
Can  the  gentleman  explain  that  to 
me? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
can  only  explain  my  own  view,  and  I 
personally  do  not  believe  that  it  is  fair 
to  accuse  either  side  of  dilatory  tac- 
tics. We  have  been  sitting  here,  and 
standing,  and  moving  about  and  con- 
versing and  debating  a  very  important 
issue  facing  the  United  States  and  our 
allies  and  our  adversaries,  and  that  is, 
how  do  we  proceed  to  move  forward 
with  control  of  nuclear  weapons?  That 
is  a  critically  important  issue.  Careful 
discussion  and  relevant  questions  and 
amendments  are  not  dilatory. 

It  has  always  been  my  view  that  we 
ought  to  be  here  trying  to  encourage 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
press  forward  with  the  proposals  that 
he  put  before  the  negotiating  adver- 
saries In  Geneva.  And  yet  is  seems  to 
me  that  the  main  purpose  of  this  reso- 
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lutkm  before  us  has  been  to  embarrass 
the  President  and  take  that  negotiat- 
ing table  away  from  him. 

But  as  the  gentleman  will  recall  with 
deserved  satisfaction,  during  the 
debate  on  this  we  have  raised  ques- 
tions which  have  caused  some  difficul- 
ty on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  the 
freese  resolution.  We  first  got  a  varie- 
ty of  conflicting  and  ambiguous  Inter- 
pretations and  explanations  from 
them  and  then  we  began  to  get  expla- 
nations that  would  say  one  thing  but 
which  they  did  not  really  want  to  be 
made  clear  in  the  bill.  That  is.  In  fact, 
where  we  come  to  on  this  particular 
amendment. 

B4r.  HYDE.  Does  the  gentleman 
mean  that  a  fundamental  question,  a 
basic  question  as  to  whether  this  reso- 
lution shall  bind  the  President  or 
merely  be  advisory,  that  our  lack  of 
understanding  as  to  the  answer  to  that 
fundamental  question,  after  5  days  of 
debate,  does  the  gentleman  mean  that 
that  is  troubling  to  him? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  It 
is  not  troubling  to  me  that  we  have 
raised  this  issue.  It  would  be  troubling 
to  me  if  it  were  not  raised.  It  would  be 
more  troubling  to  me  if  the  questions 
that  have  come  up  during  this  debate 
had  not  been  allowed  to  come  up. 

It  does  trouble  me  somewhat,  fur- 
thermore, that  in  answering  that  ques- 
tion about  whether  the  bill  is  nonbind- 
ing,  we  get  assurances  that,  of  course, 
it  is  nonbinding,  it  is  nonmandating, 
and  yet  there  is  some  unexplained 
reason,  unexplained  as  yet  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  freeze  who  oppose  put- 
ting into  the  bill  language  making 
clear  that  it  is  nonbinding. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  took  the  time 
during  this  debate  to  reread  the 
powers  of  Congress  as  set  forth  in  the 
Constitution  and  the  Constitution 
very  clearly  omits  this  section.  This 
Congress  does  not  have  the  power  to 
do  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  If  we 
think  that  we  are  going  to  impose  our 
will  as  the  House  of  Representatives 
upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States  we  are  clearly  overextending 
our  expressed  power. 

What  we  are  talking  about  now  is 
not  only  cleaning  up  the  language  of 
hours  and  hours  of  confusing  debate 
and  conflicting  statements  in  the 
Record  itself,  but  also  inserting  some 
constitutional  honesty  in  the  bill.  Let 
us  not  try  to  sell  what  we  are  doing  for 
something  it  is  not,  and  it  \s  clearly 
not  anything  that  would  come  close  to 
instructing  the  President.  We  do  not 
have  that  power. 

I  think  this  body  should  state  its  in- 
tention clearly  within  the  Record  and 
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within  the  law  and  then  go  on  about 
our  business. 

Mr.  HYDE.  B«r.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  advise  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  time. 

With  respect  to  the  original  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lottgren),  all  time  has 
expired  for  debate. 

With  respect  to  the  Zablockl  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California,  (Mr. 
LtmoREH),  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Hyde)  has  30  seconds  remaining. 
The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki)  has  expired. 

With  respect  to  the  Courter  substi- 
tute, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Courter)  has  4  minutes  remain- 
ing in  support  of  the  substitute,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki)  has  3  minutes  remaining  in 
opposition. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  Zablocki 
amendment  to  the  Courter  substitute, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Hyde)  has  1  minute  remaining  in  op- 
position, and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki)  has  10  minutes 
remaining  in  support. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

ftfr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  just 
how  many  times  I  must  repeat  this 
point.  Apparently  the  Members  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  aisle  hear  but  they 
do  not  listen.  Can  they  show  me  any 
reference  in  the  resolution  to  mandat- 
ing the  provisions  In  the  resolution,  or 
binding  the  President  to  the  resolu- 
tion? The  resolution  clearly  states 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  in- 
tends that  there  are  certain  guidelines 
and  objectives  that  should  be  followed. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  would  just  cite  to  the 
gentleman  that  in  the 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  said  the  resolu- 
tion. I  see  you  have  the  report  in  your 
hand.  We  have  gone  through  that  over 
and  over  agtdn.  You  can  rip  yours 
apart. 

Mr.  HYDE.  AU  right.  We  do  not  care 
about  the  report. 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Ismguage  in  the  report  was  also  in  the 
last  Congress,  and  not  one  word  was 
raised  about  the  mandate  during  the  9 
hours  we  debated. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  No  attempt  was 
made  to  amend  that  portion  of  the 
langruage. 

Now  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  gentleman  from  New 


Jersey,  what  would  be  the  effect  of 
their  amendments? 

The  first  effect  would  be,  regardless 
of  the  guidelines,  that  we  have  every 
perfect  right  under  the  Constitution 
to  suggest  to  the  President;  but  If 
their  amendment  would  carry,  the 
President  could  Ignore  that  advice.  He 
can  ignore  it.  Then,  what  is  our  role  if 
we  want  our  input  to  be  ignored? 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
is  very  clear  what  our  role  Is.  We  con- 
trol the  budget  and  the  purse  strings 
of  this  country.  For  any  of  these  weap- 
ons systems  to  be  built,  it  Is  going  to 
require  the  appropriations  of  this  Con- 
gress. That  is  our  control.  We  control 
the  money  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  very  true,  but  I  am  going  beyond  the 
buildup  of  military  armaments.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  speaking 
of  foreign  policy,  and  this  is  foreign 
policy.  Otherwise  it  would  not  be 
before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
must  repeat  that  we  have  every  right 
to  give  some  guidelines  and  some  input 
into  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy. 
Although  the  President  certainly  has 
the  power  under  the  Constitution  to 
formulate  foreign  policy,  we  can  have 
some  input. 

Now,  if  we  want  to  abrogate  our 
rightful  role,  then  that  is  up  to  the 
Members  of  the  Congress.  For  too  long 
we  had  done  that.  The  Congress  has 
abrogated  its  role  in  foreign  policy  to 
the  executive  branch  until  the  War 
Powers  Act.  Now  they  are  trying  to 
back  away  from  whatever  we  have 
gained. 

I  think  this  is  our  rightful  role,  and  I 
do  not  think  we  should  say,  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lukgrem)  or  rein- 
stated as  a  marriage  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  or  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  that  we  want  the  President  to 
ignore  the  provisions  or  the  guidelines 
in  House  Joint  Resolution  13. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  So,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  respectfully  urge  support  for  my 
amendment  to  the  substitute  and  my 
amendment  to  the  original  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California,  and  I  yield  now  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Shaw). 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
yielding. 

I  would  like  to  address  the  point  he 
made  as  to  what  our  role  is.  I  think 
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that  is  the  problem  that  we  have  had 
all  through  this  debate. 

I  think  we  can  attempt  to  advise  any 
branch  of  Government  if  we  choose  to 
do  so.  However,  imder  the  powers  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  as  it 
appears  in  the  Constitution,  the 
words,  "foreign  relations."  do  not  even 
appear.  We  do  not  have  the  i}ower  to 
set  foreign  policy  In  this  country 
except  in  the  way  it  applies  and  is  set 
forth  In  the  Constitution  in  outfitting 
our  armies,  our  def«ise  budget,  and 
things  like  this. 

The  only  area  In  which  our  Consti- 
tution provides  for  our  power  In  for- 
eign policy  is  in  the  power  to  declare 
war.  That  is  the  only  power  that  this 
Congress  has  in  foreign  policy. 

That  is  the  problem  and  that  has 
been  the  problem  all  through  this 
debate,  and  I  think  it  is  time,  if  we 
want  a  nuclear  freeze  resolution,  that 
we  simply  state  exactly  what  it  Is.  If  it 
is  nothing  but  an  advisory  opinion  to 
the  President,  when  we  ought  to  put 
that  in  there  and  go  about  doing  that. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
just  cannot  follow  the  logic  of  the  ar- 
gument of  the  opponents  of  the  reso- 
lution. We  have  heard  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Keicp)  say  that 
we  were  overly  silent  on  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution  and  we  should  have 
played  a  more  Important  role.  Now  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  says  that  we 
should  avoid  any  role  in  foreign  policy. 

I  submit  that  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity, and  we  ought  to  vote  our  responsi- 
bility. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  just  1  second? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Calif omia. 

lii.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

The  gentleman  said  that  the  word 
"mandate."  or  something  like  that  was 
in  the  resolution  last  year  and  nobody 
brought  up  any  argument  against  it.  I 
suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
brought  up  the  argument  against  that, 
using  the  same  arguments  I  am  using 
here  today.  I  believe  that  that  was  one 
of  the  compelling  reasons  why  this 
House  voted  down  that  resolution  last 
year. 

I  did  bring  it  up  at  that  time,  we 
talked  about  the  constitutional  impli- 
cations at  that  time,  and  I  think  they 
were  appropriate  then  and  I  think 
they  are  appropriate  today. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California. 
If  he  Is  attempting  to  refresh  my 
memory,  let  me  ask  him.  Did  the  gen- 
tleman introduce  an  identical  amend- 
ment at  the  time  to  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 521? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  no,  I  did  not. 
I  used  the  same  argiunent  here  against 
the  resolution  itself  on  the  floor  that  I 
am  using  today. 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  is  what  I 
meant.  That  Is  exactly  what  I  meant. 
The  gentleman  did  not,  and  nothing 
was  said  about  it  the  last  time.  He 
raised  the  issue  perhaps  in  the  debate, 
although  I  do  not  recall.  Perhaps  I 
missed  it.  But  he  did  not  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  send  the  gentleman  a 
copy  of  it  if  he  would  like  to  read  it. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
come  to  the  same  conclusion.  We  have 
a  responsibility  here,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  fulfm  that  responsibility.  In 
referendums  all  over  the  country — on 
the  State  level,  the  county  level,  and 
the  municipal  level— the  people  of  this 
country  have  expressed  support  for  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze.  I  think 
we  should  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  this  country  and  vote  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  13  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
quire, does  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin yield  back  the  balance  of  his 
time  on  both  of  his  amendments? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  would  be 
delighted  to  yield  back  the  time  if 
there  will  be  no  attempt  to  use  time  by 
the  proponents  of  the  amendments.  If 
they  will  yield  back  the  balance  of 
their  time.  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
quire first,  then,  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde)  does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  choose  to  use  the 
remaining  30  seconds  that  he  has  in 
opposition  to  the  Zablocki  amendment 
to  the  Lungren  amendment? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the 
second  Zablockl  amendment.  I  believe 
I  have  1  minute  remaining,  do  I  not? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde)  has  30  sec- 
onds on  the  first  Zablockl  amendment 
and  1  minute  on  the  second  Zablocki 
amendment. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  my  30  seconds  on  the  first  Za- 
blocki amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  Members  that  with  respect 
to  the  time  for  voting,  If  any  time  is 
reserved  on  a  second  amendment  on 
which  a  recorded  vote  is  ultimately  or- 
dered, the  Chairman  does  not  have 
the  discretion  to  order  that  to  be 
taken  within  5  minutes  unless  all 
debate  has  been  used. 

So  the  Chair  would  inquire  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  with  respect 
to  the  second  Zablockl  amendment  on 
which  a  section  vote  will  occur,  does 
the  gentleman  choose  to  use  at  this 
time  the  1  minute  remaining  In  opposi- 
tion to  that  Zablocki  amendment? 

Mr.  HYDE.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois chooses  to  reserve  his  1  minute  on 
the  second  Zablocki  amendment. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Has  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki) 
yielded  back  the  balance  of  his  time  . 
on  that  second  Zablocki  amendment?    ■ 

PARLIAKKirTAItT  DtQUISIXS 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  my  understanding 
correct  that  if  the  time  that  is  re- 
served is  not  yielded  back,  we  cannot 
have  a  5-minute  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has 
discretion  under  the  rule  to  order  a  5- 
minute  vote  on  a  subsequent  amend- 
ment only  if  there  is  no  intervening 
debate,  so  the  Chair  would  be  unable 
to  order  a  5-minute  vote  on  a  subse- 
quent amendment  if  a  recorded  vote  is 
ordered  on  the  first  amendment,  if 
any  Member  has  reserved  his  time  on 
the  subsequent  amendment  which  is 
pending,  because  then  there  would  be 
intervening  debate. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  A  fiu-ther  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

After  the  vote,  if  there  is  a  reserva- 
tion of  time  suid  those  who  have  re- 
served their  time  have  yielded  back, 
could  we  then  have  a  5-mlnute  vote? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No;  the  Chair 
would  have  to  order  the  5-minute  vote 
in  advance. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  did 
I  understand  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde)  reserved  his  time? 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  that  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Hyde)  has  reserved  his  1 
minute  remaining  on  the  second  Za- 
blocki amendment,  that  is.  the  Za- 
blocki amendment  to  the  Courter  sub- 
stitute, which  would  be  the  second 
vote  taken.  So  the  answer  is,  yes,  he  ' 
has  reserved  his  1  minute. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  how  much  time 
remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  3  minutes  remain- 
ing In  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ZABLCX^KI.  I  reserve  the  3  min- 
utes, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lungren). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Zablocki) 
there  were— ayes  22,  noes  13. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

D  1410 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
quire as  to  whether  or  not  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde)  wishes 
to  use  his  remaining  1  minute. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Lungren). 
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Mr.  LUNOREN.  BCr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

One  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
that  this  amendment  does  not  seek  to 
gut  the  bill.  All  it  does  is  attempt  to 
put  the  language  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  into  the  bill. 
On  the  day  we  started  this  debate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  OTfrnx)  was  quoted  as 
saying  in  the  Washington  Post  that 
this  resolution  "only  expresses  the  will 
of  the  Congress  and  does  not  bind  the 
President." 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  the 
distinguished  chairman,  has  said  that 
we  are  abdicating  our  responsibility  if 
we  allow  this  language  in  there.  I 
would  never  suggest  that  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  would  want  us  to  abdi- 
cate our  responsibility.  He  says  that 
this  does  not  bind  us.  If  that  is  the 
case,  let  it  clearly  be  so  by  containing 
it  In  the  resolution  so  that  there  is  no 
ambiguity. 

AU  we  are  attempting  to  do  is  to 
clarify  what  this  bill  does  and  not  mis- 
lead people  that  it  does  things  that  it 
constitutionally  cannot  do. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde) 
has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki)  has  3  minutes  remaining  on 
the  Zablocki  amendment  to  the  Cour- 

ter  substitute. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  I 
sound  like  a  broken  record,  because  I 
keep  on  stating  and  stating  what  is  in 
the  resolution  and  the  resolution 
speaks  for  itself. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  an  amend- 
ment which  will  not  clarify,  but  will  in 
fact  confuse  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  confusion  would  be.  does 
the  President  have  to  pay  any  atten- 
tion at  all  to  our  recommendations  or 
suggestions? 

The  amendment  which  the  gentle- 
man from  California  proposes,  as  I 
said  before,  tells  the  President  to 
ignore  our  input.  I  say  if  we  are  sin- 
cere, and  we  are  sincere,  we  ought  to 
meet  our  responsibilities  and  pass  a 
resolution  that  does  give  some  guide- 
lines and  objectives  that  we  wish  the 
President  to  follow,  although  we  do 
not  force  him  to  negotiate  particular 
list  of  objectives. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  1  minute  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki)  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Iftr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired on  the  Zablocki  amendment  to 
the  Courter  substitute. 
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The  Chair  would  inquire  as  to 
whether  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Cottrter)  chooses  to  use 
his  remaining  4  minutes  on  the  Cour- 
ter substitute. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
then  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki),  who  has  3 
minutes  remaining  on  the  Courter 
substitute,  whether  he  chooses  to 
yield  back  the  balance  of  his  time. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Courtbr) 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  LnifGRER).  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Zablocki) 
there  were— ayes  24.  noes  28. 

RXCOROED  VOTE 

Mr.  a^ABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  an- 
nounce that  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  clause  5,  rule  XV,  the  Chair 
wlU  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  period  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  question  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Courter  substitute. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  234,  noes 
183,  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  83] 
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The.  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pepper  (or,  with  Mr.  Gnunm  against. 

Mr.  Rangel  for.  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho 
against. 

Mr.  Waxman  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York  against. 

Mr.  Towns  for.  with  Vtt.  McEwen  against. 

Mr.  SLATTERT  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no". 

Mr.  DAVIS  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye". 

So  the  amendment  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment,  as  amended,  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Courter)  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lungren),  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CrHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lungren),  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXlfDHKirT  OrmtKD  BY  MR.  LEVITAS 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Levitas:  Page 
S,  line  8,  immediately  before  the  period. 
Insert  ",  with  such  reductions  to  be  achieved 
within  a  reasonable,  specified  period  of 
time". 

D  1440 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  is  recog- 
nized for  IS  minutes,  for  purposes  of 
debate,  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  fulfill 
and  I  suggest  give  credibility  to  what 
the  proponents  of  the  resolution  have 
stated  is  their  sincere  purpose,  that 
first  there  should  be  a  freeze  as  it  is 
expressed  in  the  resolution,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  reductions. 

What  my  amendment  achieves  is 
that  it  assures  that  both  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  resolution  are  in  fact  ac- 
complished, because  one  without  the 
other,  without  the  second  stage  occur- 
ring at  some  point  would  be  a  grave 


mistake.  It  would  render  the  resolu- 
tion itself  meaningless,  at  best.  And  at 
worse,  it  would  create  a  very  danger- 
ous situation,  if  all  we  accomplished 
was  a  freeze  of  weapons  at  the  existing 
levels  of  nuclear  armaments  without 
bringing  about  significant  reductions 
in  a  mutual  and  verifiable  sense  on 
both  sides. 

These  reductions  could  be  achieved 
in  a  way  which  will  allow  us  to  move 
toward  more  stable  nuclear  weapons 
systems,  a  step  which  will  further 
reduce  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  The 
mutual  guaranteed  build-down  propos- 
al suggested  by  Senators  Nunn  and 
Cohen  would  be  a  way  of  achieving 
these  reductions.  Under  this  proposal 
we  could  enhance  deterrence,  and 
lessen  the  vulnerability  of  our  weap- 
ons systems  in  a  way  which  would 
lessen  the  threat  of  a  hair  trigger 
attack.  If  we  assure  that  we  move  from 
a  freeze  to  reductions  as  fashioned  by 
this  proposal,  we  assure  that  we  are 
truly  moving  toward  a  safer  and  saner 
world.  But  if  we  simply  freeze  without 
assuring  reductions,  we  risk  maintain- 
ing the  instability  and  threat  of  nucle- 
ar war  which  now  hangs  over  us. 

Simply  to  freeze  without  moving  to 
reduce  through  the  negotiating  proc- 
ess would  be  an  affront  to  everything 
that  the  proponents  of  this  resolution 
have  argued  up  to  this  point. 

My  amendment  provides  that  in  the 
negotiating  process,  after  a  freeze  is 
agreed  to,  as  part  of  that  process  the 
reductions  which  will  follow  will  occur 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to 
be  determined  by  the  same  negotiators 
who  have  negotiated  the  freeze  itself. 

In  the  absence  of  this,  I  suggest  to 
my  colleagues  that  the  resolution 
would  be  a  hypocritical  statement  by 
offering  on  the  one  hand  to  the  world 
the  opportunity  not  only  of  freezing, 
but  of  seeing  a  reduction  of  arsenals  of 
nuclear  weapons,  yet  providing  for 
something  to  do  otherwise. 

And  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
this  amendment  really  puts  to  the  test 
the  credibility  of  those  who  seek  a  nu- 
clear freeze  vtrithin  the  context  of  this 
resolution. 

My  amendment— I  would  like  the  at- 
tention if  I  could,  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  I  have  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin- 
does  not  change  the  sequencing  of 
freeze  followed  by  reductions.  It  re- 
quires, nothing  more,  that  once  the 
freeze  has  been  achieved,  there  will  be 
reductions  agreed  to  within  a  speci- 
fied, i>eriod  of  time  by  the  negotiators. 

I  for  one  could  not  support  any  reso- 
lution, regardless  of  what  name  it  goes 
by  or  what  slogan  it  adheres  to,  if  it 
did  not  result  ultimately  in  fewer  nu- 
clear weapons.  And  all  this  amend- 
ment does  is  give  credibility  to  the  fact 
that  there  will  be  reductions  and  that 
you  are  not  blowing  smoke  in  the  faces 


of  the  American  people  or  the  world. 
And  for  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  anyone  who  supports  this 
resolution  could  oppose  seeing  that 
there  be  reductions  within  a  specified 
reasonable  time  following  a  freeze. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki). 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  has  made  an  excel- 
lent point.  I  believe  his  amendment  Is 
worthy  of  consideration. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman, 
however.  I  do  have  some  problem  with 
the  words  "specified  period  of  time." 

Would  the  gentleman  be  agreeable 
to  amending  his  amendment  by  strik- 
ing "specified"  and  it  would  read  "with 
such  reduction  to  be  achieved  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time." 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's suggestion  is  a  good  one  and  I 
really  do  not  object  to  it. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  We  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment,  with  that 
change. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  May  I  make  one 
other  suggestion  which  perhaps  in  the 
next  few  minutes  the  gentleman 
might  be  considering,  because  I  think 
it  would  underscore  the  point  that  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  just 
suggested  to  me.  My  suggestion  is  that 
the  reductions  be  achieved  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  negotiations.  This  would 
do  precisely  what  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  outlined  in  great  detaU 
early  on  March  16  when  he  explained 
how  many  of  these  matters  will  be  re- 
solved. And  I  certainly  would  be  ame- 
nable to  eliminating  the  word  "speci- 
fied" and  would  suggest  In  addition  to 
striking  that,  the  gentleman  might 
seek  to  amend  my  amendment  with  "a 
reasonable  period  of  time  as  deter- 
mined by  the  negotiations." 

In  that  case  I  would  be  perfectly 
happy  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  would  be  amenable 
if   the   gentleman   would   amend   his- 
amendment  as  he  has  outlined. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment that  I  have  offered  be  modified 
by  striking  the  word,  "specified,"  and 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  language  "as 
determined  by  the  negotiations." 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Panetta).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  want  to  make 
sure  I  understand  something,  I  want 
to  understand  the  sequencing  of  what 
the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do. 
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The  gentleman  Is  saying  that  the  ne- 
gotiators would  try  to  negotiate  and 
stop  the  upward  momentum  of  the 
arms  race  and  then  within  a  reasona- 
ble period  of  time  negotiate  reduc- 
tions. 

Let  me  ask  this  question:  If  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time  they  did  not 
achieve  reduction,  would  the  freeze 
BtOl  be  in  place?  The  gentleman  does 
not  seek  to  undercut  that,  does  he? 

D  1450 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  It  is  my  imderstand- 
ing  that  this  negotiation  that  we  are 
talking  about  is  one  that  will  occur  es- 
sentially all  at  once,  as  part  of  an  on- 
going process,  that  the  first  stage  of  it 
will  be  a  mutual  agreement  to  freeze, 
however  that  is  defined,  with  all  of  the 
qiudlfications,  explanations.  At  the 
same  time,  the  parties  will  mutually 
agree  that  they  will  mutually  achieve 
reductions  through  negotiations 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  as 
negotiated,  as  part  of  this  whole  proc- 
ess. 

Now,  obviously,  since  it  is  all  part  of 
the  same  treaty,  every  part  of  that 
treaty  would  have  to  be  implemented 
in  order  for  it  to  come  about  or  stay  in 
effect. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  the  reduc- 
tions would  have  to  occur.  And  that  is 
precisely  what  the  gentleman  has  been 
advocating. 

Mr.  DICKS.  What  if  that  did  not 
occur? 

Btr.  IiEVITAS.  Then  it  would  be  a 
part  of  the  treaty  that  was  not  imple- 
mented and  the  treaty  would  not 
thereafter  apply. 

Mr.  DICKS.  But  if  they  did  agree  to 
a  freeze,  it  would  not  affect  the 
freeze? 

Mr.  LETVITAS.  That  would  obviously 
be  part  of  the  negotiations  themselves 
and  it  would  have  the  result  in  reduc- 
tion within  a  reasonable  time. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levttas) 
has  expired. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  that  the 
amendment  be  modified? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Zablocki  rise? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  comment  and  jrield  time.  I  am 
not  necessarily  at  this  point  in  opposi- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRBiAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Bdr.  Zablocki)  rises  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  the 
gentleman  is  recognized  for  15  minutes 
for  purposes  of  debate  only. 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
order  that  we  can  continue  the  debate 
in  proper  order,  and  with  an  imder- 
standing  of  the  amendment,  as  modi- 
fied by  unanimous  consent,  I  ask  that 
the  CHerk  re-read  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  clerk  will 
report  the  amendment,  as  modified. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Pace  5,  line  8,  immediately  before  the 
period.  Insert",  with  such  reductions  to  be 
achieved  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
as  determined  by  negotiations." 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  mjrself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 

I  must  say  at  the  very  outset,  as  the 
amendment  has  been  offered,  I  have 
no  problems  with  the  amendment.  But 
I  am  concerned— if  I  may  have  the 
same  tmdivided  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  that  I  gave 
him— having  read  the  gentleman's 
amendment  as  amended  by  unanimous 
consent,  I  have  no  problem,  but  in  the 
explanation  of  your  amendment  you 
go  further  and  it  does  cause  some  con- 
cern whether  you  intend  your  amend- 
ment to  be  so  interpreted. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  hope  that 
in  the  remaining  13  minutes  of  my 
time  in  opposition,  technically  in  op- 
position, to  the  amendment  we  could 
have  a  clarifying  dialog  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Panetta).  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki)  has  the  time. 

Blr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maldng  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

PARLIAMENTAKT  XHQCIRY 

Mr.  COURTER.  My  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  as  follows: 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  pro- 
ponent of  the  amendment,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes,  and  then 
someone  could  be  recognized  if  they, 
in  fact,  oppose  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Zablocki)  rose  initially  indicating  that 
he  was  against  the  amendment,  was 
recognized  for  15  minutes,  and  during 
his  monolog  has  indicated  that,  in 
fact,  he  is  not  opposed  to  it.  Should  he 
be  recognized  for  the  balance  of  his 
time? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  cannot  question  the  gentleman's 
qiudlfications.  The  Chair  did  ask  the 
question  if  he  rose  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment,  and  the  Chairman  so 
stated.  Therefore,  he  controls  the 
time. 


Mr.  ASPm.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  in  order  to 
have  this  dialog  with  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas),  the 
author  of  the  amendment.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Levitas). 

As  I  understand  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  it  is  to  make  sure  that  we  tie 
together  the  freeze  part  with  the  re- 
duction part;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  sequencing  would  be  freeze 
first,  followed  by  reductions. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man: The  problem  we  are  having,  of 
course,  is  that  you  can  guarantee  that 
we  can  propose  or  go  into  negotiations 
on  reductions,  but  you  cannot  guaran- 
tee that  you  actually  can  achieve  re- 
ductions. Is  it  not  the  same  thing  for 
the  gentleman's  amendment  if  we  said 
"with  such  reductions  to  be  proposed 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time"? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  to  me.  it  would  not  be  the  same, 
and  let  me  explain  to  the  gentleman 
why  this  really  gets  at  the  heart  and 
soul  of  what  House  Joint  Resolution 
13  is  about. 

House  Joint  Resolution  13  suggests, 
as  it  is  now  structured,  and  given  the 
sequencing  that  has  now  been  agreed 
upon,  that  there  will  be  two  things 
that  will  occur  for  the  world. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  We  understand. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  But  what  my  amend- 
ment does  is  guarantee  that  we  get 
both  of  them— a  freeze  and  reductions. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  It  does  not  guarantee  it, 
because  how  can  you  guarantee?  In 
order  to  achieve  reductions,  it  has  to 
be  negotiated  with  the  Soviets. 

Iifr.  LEVTTAS.  How  can  you  guaran- 
tee there  is  going  to  be  a  freeze?  We 
have  debated,  and  have  committed 
ourselves  to  further  consideration  of, 
realistic  proposals  to  achieve  reduc- 
tions such  as  the  mutual  guaranteed 
bullddown.  But  reductions  can  only  be 
achieved  if  we  commit  ourselves  to 
them. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  problem  is  that 
your  amendment  goes  into  effect  after 
a  freeze  has  been  achieved.  The  ques- 
tion still  remains  that  has  been  asked 
at  least  three  or  four  times:  What  hap- 
pens if  you  achieve  the  freeze  and 
cannot  achieve  the  reductions? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  will  answer  the 
same  way  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin answered:  That  is  a  matter  for  the 
negotiations  themselves,  to  si>ecify 
both  the  timeframe  and  the  conse- 
quences. Otherwise,  I  say  to  my  friend, 
if  that  is  not  the  case,  if  the  gentle- 
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men  who  are  the  major  proponents 
cannot  accept  the  fact  that  there  will 
be  reductions  achieved  within  a  rea- 
sonable time— and  I  am  not  trying  to 
provide  what  that  timeframe  is.  but 
that  if  it  cannot  be  achieved  in  a  rea- 
sonable time— then  what  you  are 
saying  to  me  is  that  even  though  this 
resolution  calls  for  a  freeze  and  reduc- 
tions, you  are  not  going  to  get  both. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anybody  in 
their  right  mind  who  would  want  us  to 
leave  the  arsenals  of  nuclear  weapons 
at  the  levels  they  are  today,  and  that 
be  the  only  accomplishment  that  a 
freeze  negotiation  results  in.  I  am 
simply  trying  to  give  our  negotiators 
the  opportunity  to  provide  a  period,  a 
reasonable  period,  within  which  reduc- 
tions will  be  achieved.  If  we  cannot  do 
that,  then  I  do  not  know  what  we  will 
have  achieved. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  ISi.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time.  I  submit  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  that  his  ex- 
planation, even  in  this  dialog  with  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Aspin. 
is  not  what  his  amendment  does  or 
says.  Your  amendment  says  "with 
such  reductions  to  be  achieved  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  to  be  de- 
termined by  the  negotiators." 

That  I  can  agree  to.  But  every  time 
you  explain  it,  it  is  not  in  harmony 
with  your  amendment. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield. 

What  the  Chairman  just  read  as  the 
amendment,  as  amended,  is  precisely 
what  I  intended  to  achieve.  That  is  it 
precisely— with  such  reductions  to  be 
achieved  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time  determined  by  negotiations. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  It 
would  be  useful  to  have  some  discus- 
sion from  this  side  also,  because  we,  as 
well,  have  some  curiosity  about  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  time  to  the  other  side. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  objective  of  the  bill  has 
been  to  negotiate  a  freeze  first,  but  as 
you  know,  in  a  lot  of  the  discussion 
the  point  has  been  raised  that  there  is 
a  lot  of  doubt  in  our  minds  about  how 
you  would  then  get  the  Soviet  Union 
to  negotiate  reductions  after  they  got 
a  freeze,  since  their  Defense  Minister. 
General  Ustinov,  has  stated  that  they 
will  have  no  interest  in  talking  about 
reductions  after  a  freeze. 

So  I  would  ask  if  it  is  the  intent  of 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  in  effect,  that  before 
the  negotiators  leave  the  bargaining 
table,  they  must  press  forward  to  ne- 
gotiate reductions? 

The  other  body  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, which  has  the  power  to  ratify 
treaties,  for  all  we  know  may  choose  to 
delay  ratification  of  the  freeze  agree- 


ment until  they  see  how  the  reduction 
effort  works  out.  We  have  no  way  of 
controlling  that.  But  in  my  view,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  if  this  amend- 
ment is  passed,  it  will  be  the  first  time, 
and  I  will  say  a  proper  way,  for  this 
House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  to  be  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  at  least  some  realistic  mecha- 
nism that  will  support  the  objective  of 
the  President  of  the  same  United 
States  to  try  to  achieve  reductions  in 
nuclear  weapons. 

There  has  been  an  Interesting  ques- 
tion raised  here  by  Members  who  ad- 
vocate the  freeze  and  who  have  been 
promoting  this  very  effectively,  and 
that  is:  What  happens  If  reductions 
are  not  agreed  to?  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  their  unseemly  interest  might 
reveal  some  real  doubt  on  their  part  as 
to  whether  reductions  can  ever  be 
achieved  after  a  freeze.  They  have  ear- 
lier maintained  that  reductions  would 
be  the  normal  consequence  after  a 
freeze,  and  now  they  are  expressing 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  that  is  pos- 
sible. It  is  very  enlightening  to  have 
them  raise  those  questions  as  an  objec- 
tion to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia.  He  has  not 
said  you  do  not  go  for  the  freeze  first; 
he  has  said  you  do  negotiate  that  first, 
but  before  you  leave  the  bargaining 
table,  you  move  forward  to  try  to 
achieve  reductions. 

Mr.  Z^ABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Dicks). 

Mr.  DICKS.  Let  me  answer  the  ques- 
tion here.  First  none  of  us  are  suggest- 
ing that  we  are  worried  about  the 
prospect  of  reductions.  We  all  want  re- 
ductions. We  just  believe  that  reduc- 
tions are  going  to  come  after  a  freeze 
is  negotiated. 

What  we  are  trjring  to  find  out,  with- 
out much  success,  is  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  intends  with  his 
amendment.  He  seems  unwilling  to  de- 
scribe it  and  to  answer  the  questions 
that  have  been  put  forth.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  possibly  leave  this  unan- 
swered, and  I  would  hope  that  we  can 
get  an  amendment  offered  that  would 
clarify  the  situation  so  there  is  no 
doubt  about  what  the  amendment 
does. 

Mr.  AoCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  if  he  could  assure  us  that  he 
was  not  setting  up  some  condition  on 
the  freeze,  I  do  not  think  we  would 
have  any  difficulty,  but  in  every  at- 
tempt that  we  have  made  to  get  a  re- 
sponse from  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  we  have  not  gotten  that  as- 
surance, and  I  think  for  that  reason  a 
clarifying  amendment  should  be  of- 
fered. 


Mr.  DICKS.  I  agree  with  the  Chair- 
man that  his  language  does  not  say 
that,  but  apparently  his  imwllllngness 
to  state  that  clearly  has  all  of  us  wor- 
ried. 
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BCr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

BSr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  First  of  aU,  I  dispute 
the  gentleman's  characterization,  but 
I  will  not  ask  that  his  words  not  be 
taken  down. 

I  would  say  this,  that  I  have  tried  to 
the  extent  that  words  are  capable  of 
communicating     to     say     what     the 
amendment  means.  It  means  what  it. 
says. 

Now.  with  regard  to  those  who  are 
suggesting  that  there  is  something  sin- 
ister in  this,  they  are  saying  they  do 
not  believe  there  are  going  to  be  re- 
ductions negotiated. 

I  am  not  saying  2  years.  5  years,  or 
10  years.  I  am  saying  that  the  negotia- 
tors who  are  sitting  down  at  the  table 
negotiating  a  freeze  are  going  to  tell 
the  American  people  that  the  two 
prongs  of  this  resolution  wiU  be 
achieved;  freeze  followed  by  reduction, 
freeze  followed  by  reduction,  not  just 
freeze,  but  freeze  followed  by  reduc- 
tion at  some  reasonable  time. 

If  the  gentlemen  who  are  advocates 
of  this  resolution  cannot  agree  to  that., 
then  I  do  not  believe  they  are  serious 
about  reductions.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  the  chairman  is. 
He  has  said  it  many  times. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  these  reduc- 
tions have  to  occur  within  a  reasona- 
ble time. 

It  is  a  nonbinding  mandate  to  our 
negotiators. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  30  seconds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  asking  just  a  simple  question. 

Following  the  statement  the  gentle- 
man just  made,  would  the  gentleman 
add  also  an  answer  to  this  question: 
Does  the  gentleman's  amendment  in 
his  interpretation  add  any  condition 
on  a  negotiated  freeze? 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  No.  It  is  not  a  condi- 
tion. It  is  a  nonbinding  mandate  to  the 
negotiators,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
first  part  of  negotiating  the  freeze  is  a 
nonbinding  mandate  to  the  negotia- 
tors, and  those  are  their  instructions 
to  negotiate  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
under  the  parliamentary  situation,  all 
time  was  allocated  for  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment  and  myself  as  oppo- 
nent to  the  amendment. 

The  Republicans  should  be  heard  on 
this  issue.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  desires  any  of  the  15 
minutes  that  is  allocated  to  me,  be- 
cause I  want  to  be  very  fair,  or  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 
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Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  get  15 
minutes,  too,  do  we  not.  over  here  on 
this  side? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  No. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  that 
he  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for  the 
purpose  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Does  it  come  out  of 
my  2  minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  It  is 
on  the  gentleman's  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Well,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  speak  as  rapidly  as  he  is  ac- 
ciistomed  to.  I  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

B4r.  HYDE.  I  appreciate  that. 

I  simply  would  like  to  note  for  the 
record  that  this  has  been  a  very  en- 
lightening debate  among  the  propo- 
nents of  this  resolution,  who  at  this 
moment  cannot  explain  what  the 
amendment  does.  I  hope  we  will  not  be 
charged  with  delaying  the  rush  to 
Judgment  on  House  Resolution  13  by 
the  instructive  dialogue  among  the 
several  Democratic  members. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
was  hardly  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

I  yield  the  remainder  of  the  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

SOLARZ). 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Well,  I  thank  the 
chairman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that 
trying  to  extract  a  lucid  answer  as  to 
the  meaning  of  this  amendment  from 
the  author  is  a  little  bit  like  trying  to 
extract  teeth  without  novocaine  in  a 
dental  office. 

I  feel  a  Uttle  bit  like  the  fellow  who 
has  been  trying  to  pimch  his  way  out 
of  a  paper  bag  for  the  last  half  hour; 
so  I  simply  want  to  announce,  with  all 
due  respect  to  my  very  good  and  well- 
intentioned  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  (jeorgia,  that  at  the  expiration 
of  time  for  debate  on  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment,  which 
I  think  wiU  achieve  what  the  gentle- 
man wanted  to  achieve  in  a  manner 
which  is  perhaps  more  understandable 
to  the  rest  of  the  House  and  which 
wlU  clarify  his  amendment,  and  that 
amendment  will  provide  that  the  re- 
ductions are  to  be  achieved  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  achievement  of  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze:  so  that 
would  hopefully  make  it  clear  that  we 
ought  to  make  every  effort  to  get  an 
agreement  to  reduce  after  the  agree- 
ment to  freeze  and  to  get  that  agree- 
ment as  soon  as  possible.  I  would  hope 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 


AMDiDimrT  ormtKD  bt  m.  solahz  to  the 
AimrDMaarT  offiskd  bt  mr.  lkvitas 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Solahz  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Levitas:  Strike 
out  the  matter  proposed  to  be  added  to  the 
resolution  by  the  Levitas  amendment  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ",  with 
reductions  to  be  achieved  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  achievement  of  a  mutual  and  veri- 
fiable freeie". 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
SoLARZ)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes, 
for  purposes  of  debate  only,  on  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Certainly.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  for  that  purpose. 

PARLIAMENTAKY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  appreciate  if  the 
Chair  would  put  a  little  time  over 
here. 

Is  it  customary  and  is  it  correct 
order  for  the  business  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  Chair  to  se- 
quentially recognize  only  Members  of 
the  majority  party  time  and  time 
again,  both  to  make  an  amendment,  to 
take  the  position  opposing  that 
amendment,  and  then  to  offer  the 
next  amendment:  is  that  regular 
order? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  precedents  the  priority  in 
this  instance  is  with  the  committee 
members  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
beg  pardon? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pri- 
ority in  tliis  instance  by  the  Chair  is 
with  the  committee  members,  regard- 
less of  party. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
That  means  the  Chair  will  not  recog- 
nize anyone  on  the  Republican  side 
until  after  all  this  has  been  disposed 
of.  is  that  what  the  Chair  is  saying?  Is 
that  the  Chair's  prerogative? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  indicated  its  position  on  rec- 
ognition up  to  this  point. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
am  astonished,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Committee 
that  this  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  achieve  what  I 
think  the  author  of  the  amendment 
originally  had  in  mind.  As  he  indicated 
on  several  occasions  during  the  debate 
on  his  amendment,  we  have  already 
firmly  established  the  sequence  by 
which  a  freeze  and,  hopefully,  then  a 
reduction  should  be  negotiated  with 


the  freeze  coming  first  and  the  reduc- 
tions coming  second. 

The  gentleman,  however,  expressed 
some  concern  that  the  negotiations  to 
achieve  reductions  not  drag  on  indefi- 
nitely and  that  our  negotiators  be  in- 
vested with  a  certain  sense  of  urgency 
with  respect  to  the  negotiation  of  an 
agreement  to  actually  reduce  the  level 
of  nuclear  weapons  available  to  both 
sides.  That  is  a  sense  of  urgency  which 
all  of  us  share,  because  those  of  us 
who  have  advocated  the  adoption  of 
this  freeze  resolution  have  made  it 
clear  over  and  over  again  that  we  do 
not  believe  the  freeze  is  an  end  in  and 
of  itself,  but  is  only  a  means  by  which 
to  bring  the  arms  race  to  a  halt  and 
from  there  to  move  on  to  the  kind  of 
real  and  meaningful  reductions  which 
all  of  us  want. 

This  amendment  explicitly  provides 
that  the  reductions  to  be  achieved  are 
to  be  achieved,  and  I  am  now  quoting 
from  the  language  of  the  amendment, 
"as  soon  as  possible  after  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze." 

Unlike  the  original  amendment, 
however,  there  is  no  residual  ambigui- 
ty about  whether  an  agreement  to 
freeze  would  have  to  be  abrogated,  if  it 
should  turn  out  that  we  are  unable  to 
reach  an  agreement  to  reduce,  because 
under  the  terms  of  this  amendment 
once  we  reach  an  agreement  to  freeze, 
we  are  mandated  to  try  to  reach  an 
agreement  to  reduce  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, but  if  it  should  turn  out  that  we 
cannot  reach  an  agreement  to  reduce, 
the  freeze  agreement  would  remain 
intact. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  s^eld  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  say  some  very  straightfor- 
ward things  and  if  they  offend.  I 
apologize  in  advance. 

First  of  all,  the  gentleman  has  sug- 
gested that  the  explanation  that  I 
gave  of  my  amendment  was  not  a  lucid 
explanation.  I  suggest  it  may  not  have 
been  viewed  as  lucid  because  it  may 
have  been  viewed  as  threatening  to 
the  position  that  the  proponents  have 
taken. 

D  1520 

The  gentleman  in  his  remarks  just 
now  said,  and  I  remember  it  because  it 
struck  me  so  hard,  that  we  would  ne- 
gotiate the  freeze  "hopefully"  to  be 
followed  by  a  reduction. 

I  am  suggesting  to  the  gentleman 
that  what  I  seek  to  achieve  in  my 
amendment  does  not  make  it  that  we 
will  "hopefully"  achieve  reductions;  it 
makes  it  assured  that  we  will  achieve 
reductions.  It  gives  a  mandate  to  our 
negotiators  to  create  an  incentive  to 
reduce  because  if  we  create  no  incen- 
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tive.  if  we  just  achieve  a  freeze  not  fol- 
lowed by  reductions,  then  this  whole 
process  is  a  deception. 

I  am  gravely  troubled  by  someone 
who  suggests  that  the  word  "reasona- 
ble" is  somehow  not  a  lucid  expression 
and  the  words  "as  soon  as  possible" 
are  somehow  more  lucid. 

I  am  suggesting  to  the  gentleman 
that  we  are  right  now  into  the  guts  of 
this  thing.  Either  you  are  for  reduc- 
tions following  a  freeze  or  you  are  not. 
Determining  the  period  of  time  in 
which  the  reductions  will  be  achieved 
is  all  in  the  hands  of  the  negotiators. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  If  I  can  reclaim  my 
time— and  I  will  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Washington  in  just  a  second— I 
want  to  make  it  very  clear  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  that  I  favor  re- 
ductions following  a  freeze.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  the  Soviet  side  offers 
a  proposal  to  reduce  even  before  we 
can  reach  an  agreement  to  freeze, 
there  is  already  language  in  the  reso- 
lution which  would  encourage  our  ne- 
gotiators to  accept  it. 

I  certainly  think  if  we  reach  an 
agreement  on  a  freeze  first,  as  my 
amendment  provides,  we  should  make 
every  effort  to  get  an  agreement  to 
reduce  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time. 

But  I  say  to  my  friend  from  Georgia 
that  if  it  turns  out  we  cannot  also  get 
an  agreement  to  reduce,  I  would 
rather  have  an  agreement  to  freeze 
than  no  agreement  on  anything  at  all. 
That  is  what  my  amendment  would 
do. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
others  there  will  be  15  minutes  in  op- 
position to  the  Solarz  amendment 
available  to  those  people. 

But  I  think  the  gentleman  has  put  it 
very  well.  What  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  apparently  attempts  to  do  in 
his  amendment  is  to  set  a  condition 
subsequent  that  would  have  to  be  ful- 
filled before  the  freeze  could  go  into 
effect. 

As  much  as  I  favor  reductions— and  I 
completely  concur  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York— we  want  reductions  if 
reductions  can  be  achieved  first,  and 
that  is  fine  with  us,  but  we  do  not 
want  to  set  a  condition  subsequent 
that  would  negate  the  freeze  if  the 
freeze  were  achieved. 

That  is  what  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  apparently  seeks  to  do  with 
his  original  amendment  and  he  would 
never  answer  the  question  if  that  was 
not  his  intent. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Would  the  gentleman 
permit  me  to  respond? 

He  is  interpreting  my  amendment 
and  I  will  be  very  quick. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 


Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicxs) 
has  totally  mischaracterized  my 
amendment. 

I  accept  the  fact  that  the  sequencing 
would  be  a  freeze  in  effect  followed  by 
reductions.  All  I  am  saying  is  the  re- 
ductions would  occur  within  a  reasona- 
ble period  of  time  as  negotiated  by  the 
same  people. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  that  there  were 
at  least  a  half  dozen  Members  who 
tried  in  a  dozen  different  ways  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  what 
would  happen  pursuant  to  his  amend- 
ment if  we  were  unable  to  reach  an 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
reduce  the  number  of  nuclear  weapons 
in  the  arsenal  of  each  of  the  super- 
powers. It  was  our  inability  to  get  a 
straightforward  response  to  that  ques- 
tion which  led  me  to  introduce  this 
amendment,  because  we  were  left,  im- 
fortunately,  with  the  impression  that 
if,  pursuant  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  we  were 
unable  to  reach  an  agreement  to 
reduce  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
agreement  to  freeze  which  we  had  pre- 
viously reached  would  have  to  be  abro- 
gated. 

It  was  our  unwillingness  to  accept 
that  kind  of  condition  on  our  own  abil- 
ity to  implement  a  freeze  which  led  to 
the  introduction  of  my  amendment 
which  makes  it  clear  that  the  reduc- 
tions are  to  be  achieved  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  achievement  of  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze.  But 
those  reductions  are  not  a  condition 
for  an  agreement  on  the  freeze  in  the 
first  place. 

Let  me  say  I  think  I  perhaps  had 
better  yield  to  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  because  the  other  side  will  have 
15  minutes  on  this. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  I  share  the  desire  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  that  we 
should  have  reductions  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  the  freeze.  I  think  we  all 
want  that.  But  if  there  were  reduc- 
tions one  second  after  the  freeze  I 
think  we  would  all  rejoice.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  very  happy  day  for  this 
country  and  certainly  it  would  be  for 
the  world. 

But  the  point  is  that  none  of  us  has 
a  crystal  ball.  None  of  us  knows  how 
long  it  might  take  to  achieve  reduc- 
tions, just  as  no  one  in  the  administra- 
tion can  tell  anyone  how  long  it  would 
take  to  negotiate  a  START  agreement. 

Therefore,  I  think  we  run  into  prob- 
lems. 


I  just  do  not  think  that  is  reasona- 
ble, and  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  yielding. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Before  I  yield  any  fur- 
ther, let  me  say  that  a  good  deal  of  my 
time  has  been  taken  up  so  far.  There 
is  15  minutes  on  the  other  side.  I 
would  like  to  take  my  seat  now,  and  I 
will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 
But  I  think  it  would  be  helpful  if  it 
came  out  of  the  time  of  the  other  side, 
so  that  we  may  equalize  debate  on  this 
issue. 

The  CHAIRBIAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  reserves  the  balance 
of  his  time. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Htde)  rise? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes  for  purposes 
of  debate  only. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  read 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
saying.  I  wish  it  was  something  he 
would  not  do  because  it  is  directly  con- 
tradictory, it  seems  to  me,  to  section  2 
on  page  5  which  seems  to  say  that 
while  you  are  pursuing  the  overriding 
objectives  of  negotiating  this  freeze 
nothing  should  prevent  you  from 
taking  advantage  of  concurrent  and 
complementary  arms  control  propos- 
als. 

Now  what  the  gentleman  is  doing  is 
saying  reductions  to  be  achieved  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  achievement 
of  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze. 

So  they  are  nmning  neck  and  neck 
in  section  2  but  freeze  is  winning  up 
here  on  line  5. 

So  once  more  we  are  running  around 
the  track  and  we  are  not  quite  sure 
who  is  leading  or  where  we  are  going. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey.  

tJLr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  found  this  debate  to  be  startlingly 
interesting  and  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  for  bringing 
forth  this  very  interesting  amend- 
ment. 

I  think  what  the  gentleman  is 
simply  sajdng  is  that  after  you  first 
negotiate  a  freeze,  it  may  be  6  months; 
it  might  be  6  years;  it  might  be  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  that  effort  ends  with- 
out the  successful  adoption  of  a  freeze 
position,  then  we  should  think  in 
terms  of  negotiating  for  a  reduction. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen-; 
tleman  from  New  York  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  totally  changes  the  original 
resolution,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Htde). 

What  the  resolution  says  is  that  al- 
ternating negotiating  positions  after 
the  first  position  of  freeze  is  placed  on 
the  table  is  impermissible. 
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What  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
la  now  saying  Is  that  we  can  never  even 
negotiate  a  reduction  until  a  freeze  is 
ad<H9ted  and  codified. 

I  think  that  is  Just  a  massive  change 
from  the  actual  position  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz)  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  because  I  am  interested  in  his 
response  and  how  he  reconciles  in  his 
amendment  saying  the  reductions  are 
to  be  achieved  after  a  mutual  and  veri- 
fiable freeee  because  it  seems  to  me 
then  what  Andropov  Is  talking  about 
and  what  Nitse  and  Rowny  are  talking 
about  have  to  be  put  in  a  drawer,  and 
we  have  to  pull  out  a  freeze  negotia- 
tion, and  they  have  to  spend  however 
long  it  takes,  ad  infinitum,  negotiating 
inventories  and  verification  and  what- 
ever on  the  freeze. 

Meanwhile,  of  course,  there  is  no 
lessening  of  the  buildup,  there  is  no 
lessening  of  deployment  and  research 
and  development  and  production.  So 
that  bothers  me. 

That  is  the  vice,  the  underlying  vice 
of  this  whole  resolution. 

I  can  see  that  you  have  moderated 
this  somewhat  by  section  2  but  now  by 
what  you  are  doing  you  are  vitiating 
section  2  and  I  would  like  the  gentle- 
man to  explain  that. 

D  1530 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  my  very  good 
friend  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Briefly,  and  succinctly. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  And  I  would  like  to  lu- 
cidly respond  to  his  question  If  I  can 
make  that  effort,  not  by  addressing 
myself  to  the  vices  in  the  resolution 
but  to  the  virtue  of  my  amendment. 
And  the  meaning  of  my  amendment 
has  to  be  understood  in  the  context  of 
the  section  of  the  resolution  to  which 
the  language  in  my  amendment  would 
be  added. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Sort  of  an  abstract 
painting? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  No.  And  I  would  urge 
my  friend  to  turn  to  page  5  of  the  res- 
olution begiiming  on  line  4,  where  the 
language  reads  as  follows  and  I  now 
quote: 

Proceeding  from  this  mutual  and  verifia- 
ble freeze,  pursuing  substantial,  equitable 
and  verifiable  reductions  through  numerical 
ceilings,  annual  percentages  or  any  other 
equally  effective  and  verifiable  means  of 
strengthening  strategic  stability. 

Then  my  amendment  would  trans- 
form that  period  of  stability  into  a 

Mr.  HYDE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  we  read  that,  we  have  that. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  So  what  my  language 
merely  does  Is  to  modify  the  preceding 
clause. 

Mr.  HYDE.  We  know  that. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  And  it  simply  indi- 
cates that  the  reductions  called  for  in 
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the  preceding  clause  should  be 
achieved  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
achievement  of  a  freeze. 
Mr.  HYDE.  After  the  freeze? 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  But  I  say  to  my 
friend,  look  at  the  first  clause  there 
that  seeks,  which  reads  "proceeding 
from  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze" 
which  means  the  freeze  comes  first. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Yes.  What  I  am  pointing 
out  is  that  section  4  Is  totally  incon- 
sistent with  the  bottom  of  the  page 
section  2,  and  you  have  made  it  more 
so  by  imderscoring  the  primacy  of  the 
freeze  and  then  reductions. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
yielding. 

I  am  totally  opposed  to  the  Solarz 
amendment,  because  what  it  does  Is  it 
says  that  we  are  really  not  serious 
about  reductions,  because  if  we  cannot 
agree  in  this  context  that  there  will  be 
reductions  achieved  in  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  then  I  suggest  to  you 
that  the  proponents  of  the  resolution 
who  take  that  position  are  not  serious 
about  reductions  and  that  we  are 
going  to  end  up  with  a  freeze  and 
nothing  following  it.  And  I  think  we 
ought  to  lay  this  out  on  the  table. 

Mr.  HYDE.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  a  question?  Is  it  your  im- 
pression, I  will  tell  you  it  is  mine,  that 
reductions  are  definitely  secondary? 
Not  only  is  the  freeze  primary,  but 
there  is  no  time  limit  on  it.  We  will 
have  a  perpetual  freeze  whether  we 
ever  get  reductions  or  not.  The  last 
thing  they  want  is  the  words,  "reason- 
able time"  in  there. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Let  me  say  that  after 
all  these  amendments  we  have  gone 
through,  to  tell  you  the  truth  I  was 
almost  in  a  position  to  vote  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  13.  I  would  vote  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  13  if  I  could 
really  believe  it  meant  an  end  to  the 
arms  race  followed  by  reductions  in 
nuclear  arms. 

Well,  I  find  out  now  that  that  is  not 
really  what  the  proponents  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  13  are  talking  about. 
They  are  not  talking  about  reductions 
and  I  think  this  vote  is  going  to  make 
that  clear. 

Mr.  HYDE.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  we  really 
ought  to  put  the  word  "permanent" 
after  "immediate,"  they  want  an  im- 
mediate permanent  freeze.  Now,  how 
you  can  reduce  when  you  are  perma- 
nently frozen  I  leave  to  physicists. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 


Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  remind  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia,  In  the  discussion  of 
the  Levitas  amendment  on  the  build 
down  I  asked  the  gentleman  if  it  was 
his  Judgment  if  we  froze  immediately 
with  the  situation  that  exists  today, 
with  75  percent  of  the  Soviet  nuclear 
capabUity  being  less  than  5  years  of 
age  and  75  percent  of  the  American 
nuclear  capability  being  older  than  15 
years  of  age.  whether  there  was  any 
incentive  for  reductions?  And  the  gen- 
tleman replied  to  me  there  is  no  incen- 
tive for  negotiations  for  reductions  be- 
cause our  nuclear  capability  is  so  old 
and  theirs  is  new  and  as  the  years  go 
on  ours  gets  older  and  more  ineffective 
and  yet  the  Soviets  stay  viable.  And 
when  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  said 
earlier  we  are  interested  in  reductions, 
what  we  maintained  on  this  side  is 
that  a  freeze  takes  away  the  incentive 
for  reductions  because  the  freeze  puts 
the  Soviets  in  a  position  on  the  basis 
of  the  newness  of  their  nuclear  capa- 
bility to  not  want  to  reduce. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding. 

Being  from  Missouri,  I  kind  of  feel 
like  Mark  Twain  must  have  said  one 
time  when  I  read  Mr.  Solarz's  amend- 
ment and  his  explanation  of  it,  "The 
more  you  explain  it  to  me,  the  more  I 
do  not  understand  it." 

Now,  there  is  nothing  unclear  about 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia's  propos- 
al, with  reductions  to  be  achieved  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  achievement 
of  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze.  They 
do  not  want  that.  What  they  are 
asking  for  is  a  vote  for  a  permanent, 
dangerous  world,  a  freeze,  nothing 
else.  We  want  reductions,  that  is  what 
we  are  after.  I  think  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  has  a  good  point. 
We  should  go  at  it. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  want  to  commend 
myself  for  yielding  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Illinois  for  jrielding. 

I  hope  that  anyone  who  supports 
House  Joint  Resolution  13  on  the 
theory  that  there  will  be  reductions 
will  have  the  honesty  to  vote  down  the 
Solarz  amendment  and  vote  for  my 
amendment,  because  if  we  cannot 
make  the  simple  statement  that  reduc- 
tions will  be  achieved  following  a 
freeze  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  we  are  simply  saying  there  is  no 
substance  to  reductions  and  it  is 
simply  the  Judas  goat  to  bring  us  into 
the  slaughterhouse.  It  is  my  Judgment 


that  this  is  the  test  vote  on  whether 
we  are  seriously  talking  about  reduc- 
tions at  any  time  or  whether  we  are 
talking  about  a  permanent  freeze 
which  will  make  the  world  a  much 
more  dangerous  place  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  as  properly 
stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
the  debate  is  really  right  on  target 
right  now.  I  think  the  thing  that  has 
differentiated  legitimate  positions  on 
both  sides  was  the  fact  that  those 
people  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and 
indeed  many  on  the  other,  that  are 
concerned  about  the  resolution  as 
written,  is  because  it  did  not  allow  for 
negotiation  for  reduction.  And  now 
very  clearly,  without  any  shadow  of  a 
doubt  whatsoever,  the  amendment  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  says  specifically  that  the 
freeze  not  only  has  to  be  negotiated, 
but  must  be  achieved  regardless  of 
how  many  decades  go  by,  before  we 
can  even  start  talking  about  a  reduc- 
tion. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  reserves  the  balance  of  his 
time,  and  he  has  4  minutes  left. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz). 

PAKLUMOrTART  nTQUIRT 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  5  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  German  philosopher  Hegel  said, 
"If  theory  and  fact  disagree  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  facts." 

I  had  a  sense,  as  I  listened  to  my 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
denounce  my  amendment,  that  they 
were  in  effect  acting  in  the  spirit  of 
the  philosopher  Hegel,  because  it  was 
quite  clear  that  they  were  paying  no 
attention  to  the  facts  as  described  in 
my  amendment. 

I  heard  it  said  that  if  my  amend- 
ment was  adopted  that  we  would,  in 
effect,  be  rejecting  the  possibility  of 
an  agreement  to  reduce  unless  and 
until  there  was  an  agreement  to 
freeze.  My  amendment  would  do  noth- 
ing of  the  sort.  It  leaves  in  the  resolu- 
tion the  language  in  section  2.  making 
it  clear  that  nothing  in  this  resolution 
shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  taking  advantage 


of  concurrent  and  complementary 
arms  control  proposals. 

In  other  words,  if  this  resolution  is 
adopted,  there  will  be  language  in  the 
resolution  which  enables  us  to  reach 
agreement  to  reduce  nuclear  weapons, 
even  before  we  reach  agreement  to 
freeze  them,  if  such  a  proposal  should 
be  put  on  the  table. 

Insofar  as  the  language  of  my 
amendment  itself,  is  concerned,  what 
does  it  say?  It  says  that  reductions  are 
to  be  achieved  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  achievement  of  a  mutual  and  veri- 
fiable freeze.  And  what  that  means  is 
not,  I  would  say  to  my  friend  from 
Georgia,  that  we  want  a  permanent 
freeze  and  no  reductions.  What  it  says 
is  that  once  we  reach  an  agreement  to 
freeze,  which  is  the  overriding  objec- 
tive of  this  resolution,  we  want  an 
agreement  to  reduce  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 
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Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

A  quick  question.  The  operative 
word  then  is  achievement  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  What  the  gentleman  is 
still  saying  is  that  you  must  achieve 
the  freeze  before  you  can  even  negoti- 
ate a  reduction.  Is  not  my  interpreta- 
tion of  the  word  achievement  correct? 
And  if  not.  why  include  it? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  We  tried  in  a  dozen 
different  ways  to  get  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  to  indicate  what  his 
amendment  meant  and  we  were  unfor- 
tunately unsuccessful. 

I  am  going  to  give  the  gentleman  a 
very  clear  answer.  The  gentleman  can 
agree  with  it  or  disagree  with  it.  but  as 
the  author  of  the  amendment.  I  am 
telling  the  gentleman  point  blank  that 
this  does  not  require  an  agreement  to 
freeze  before  there  is  an  agreement  to 
reduce. 

What  it  does  say.  and  if  you  read  it 
in  the  context  of  the  clause  which  it 
amends  what  it  clearly  does  say  is  that 
the  effort  to  achieve  reductions  should 
be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
achievement  of  a  mutual  and  verifia- 
ble freeze.  However,  because  of  the 
language  in  the  resolution,  beginning 
on  page  5.  line  19  in  section  2.  which 
says  explicity  that  consistent  with  pur- 
suing the  overriding  objective  of  nego- 
tiating an  immediate  mutual  and  veri- 
fiable freeze,  nothing  in  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  taking  advantage 
of  concurrent  and  complimentary 
arms  control  proposals,  it  means  that 
if  this  resolution  is  adopted  with  sec- 
tion 2  in  it.  a  section  which  I  added  in 
the  committee,  it  would  be  possible  for 
us  to  reach  an  agreement  to  reduce, 
even  before  we  reach  an  agreement  to 
freeze,  if  such  a  proposal  is  put  on  the 


negotiating  table  and  it  makes  sense  to 
us  in  those  negotiations. 

The  gentleman  may  be  against  my . 
amendment,  but  do  not  say  that  it 
means  something  that  it  does  not. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  original  langiiage  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
is  not  objectionable,  but  it  is  the  fact 
that  he  will  not  discuss  the  linkage  be- 
tween the  freeze  and  reduction  that 
has  all  of  us  concerned  and  that  is 
why  we  feel  that  the  Solarz  amend- 
ment clarifies  it.  We  are  for  reductions 
Just  as  much  as  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia.  He  cannot  make  this  the  vote 
on  reductions  because  reductions  are 
allowed  under  this  resolution  and  he 
knows  it. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  says  there  is  noth- 
ing objectionable  about  the  language, 
then  I  suggest  we  adopt  the  language 
because  it  speaks  for  itself. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  that  the  re- 
ductions that  would  occur  within  a 
reasonable  time  would  be  the  result  of. 
negotiations  with  the  same  negotia- 
tors. What  troubles  me  and  I  think 
the  difficulty  the  proponents  of  the 
resolution  have  on  this  amendment  is 
that  it  really  exposes  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  proponents  are  really  not 
interested  in  reductions  because  they 
are  not  even  willing  to  tell  our  negotia- 
tors that  they  should  achieve  these  re- 
ductions within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time. 

This  is  the  vote  on  whether  at  some 
time,  at  some  place  we  want  to  see  re- 
ductions. And  anybody  who  does  not 
want  to  see  reductions  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  will  vote  for  the 
Solarz  amendment  and  against  my 
amendment. 

But  I  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
if  you  do  not  want  to  see  the  negotia- 
tors talk  about  reductions,  but  Just 
freeze  us  at  the  dangerous  levels  of  nu- 
clear arms  we  have  today,  then  you 
should  vote  for  the  Solarz  amendment. 
But  this  is  a  vote  on  whether  we  are 
really  serious  about  reductions  or 
whether  "reductions"  have  Just  been 
put  out  there  as  bait  to  hook  the 
people  with  which  will  later  be  thrown 
away. 

As  soon  as  possible.  Do  my  col- 
leagues know  what  as  soon  as  possible 
means?  As  soon  as  the  Soviet  Union 
agrees  to  something  that  they  may 
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think  Is  in  their  best  interest.  That  is 
not  a  reasonable  time.  And  I  siiggest 
to  my  colleagues  the  only  way  we  can 
establish  that  there  is  really  signifi- 
cance to  the  word  reduction  in  this 
resolution  Is  by  attaching  reductions 
to  some  reasonable  timeframe  which 
our  negotiators  would  help  determine. 
Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
make  a  suggestion  to  my  friend  from 
New  York.  I  suggest  that  what  the 
gentleman  is  doing  to  subparagraph  4 
is  reenforcing  the  dichotomy  between 
freese  and  reduction.  Maybe  that  is 
what  the  gentleman  wants  to  do,  but 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying,  para- 
graph 4  is  little  murky,  proceeding 
from  this  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze 
pursuing  reduction. 

Now  the  gentleman  is  adding  by  his 
amendment,  with  reductions  to  be 
achieved  after  the  achievement  of  the 
freeze.  The  gentleman  just  said  we 
could  even  take  advantage  of  reduc- 
tion offers  now.  even  before  the  freeze 
piursuant  to  section  2.  Well,  let  us 
leave  it  that  way.  Why  does  the  gen- 
tlonan  have  to  reenforce  that  there 
must  be  a  freeze  first  before  there  can 
be  any  reduction?  Because  that  means 
we  cannot  accept  an  offer  of  the  Sovi- 
ets to  take  all  of  their  SS-20's  out  of 
Europe  if  we  do  not  put  our  Pershing 
II's  in  and  our  groimd  launch  cruise 
missiles  until  we  negotiate  a  freeze. 
Well,  is  that  not  silly?  Why  deprive 
our  negotiators  of  the  flexibility  to 
take  advantage  of  the  reductions  when 
and  if  they  are  offered? 

But  here  they  have  to  negotiate  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  with  all 
of  the  complexities  and  technicalities 
that  entails. 

I  think  it  is  a  mistake.  I  think  it  is 
bad  arms  control  policy.  It  surely  is 
not  disarmament  because  that  means 
reduction. 

Now  I  would  hope  the  gentleman 
would  withdraw  his  amendment  and 
leave  it  as  ambiguous  as  it  is  because  I 
think  the  ambiguity  here  serves  the 
cause  of  reduction,  which  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  far  more  important  than  the 
freeze. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  said  that  if 
my  amendment  was  adopted  it  would 
be  an  indication  that  the  sponsors  of 
the  freeze  are  not  willing  to  instruct 
our  negotiators  in  Geneva  to  achieve  a 
reduction  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time.  This  is  simply  not  the  case. 

Under  my  amendment  our  negotia- 
tors would  be  instructed  to  attempt  to 
reach  an  agreement  to  bring  about 
real  reductions  as  soon  as  possible. 
And  that  makes  it  very  clear  that  we 
want  not  only  a  freeze,  but  reductions. 
The  adoption  of  my  amendment  is  in 
no  way  inconsistent  with  reductions. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  however,  would 
mean  that  if  we  were  unable  to  reach 
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an  agreement  to  reduce  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  would  not  be  able  to 
implement  an  agreement  to  freeze  and 
we  take  the  position  that  while  we 
should  have  both  a  freeze  and  then  re- 
ductions, it  is  better  to  have  a  freeze, 
if  we  cannot  get  an  agreement  on  re- 
ductions, than  to  have  no  agreement 
ataU. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
does  the  gentleman  mean  to  say  that 
if  reductions  were  offered  by  the  Sovi- 
ets, our  negotiators  could  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  them  until  first  a  freeze 
was  negotiated? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  HYDE.  But  that  is  what  the 
gentleman's  amendment  says. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Under  the  terms  of 
the  resolution,  if  such  a  proposal  is 
made  by  the  Soviet  Union,  our  nego- 
tiators would  be  perfectly  free  to 
accept  it. 

Mr.  HYDE.  The  gentleman's  amend- 
ment says  after  a  freeze. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  No.  In  section  5  of  the 
resolution  it  makes  it  clear  that  they 
can  accept  any  concurrent  and  compli- 
mentary proposal. 

Mr.  HYDE.  The  two  are  inconsist- 
ent, are  they  not? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  No. 

PRXnERENTIAI.  MOTION  OFFERKD  BY  MH.  LEVTTAS 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Levttas  moves  that  the  Committee 
rise  and  report  the  resolution  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
resolving  clause  be  stricken. 
ponn  OP  OROKR 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  understanding  of  the 
rule  is  that  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
rule  that  prohibits  motions  of  this  sort 
for  the  purpose  of  debate  time.  Is  that 
correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  it  only 
prohibits  pro  forma  amendments,  not 
preferential  motions  such  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  offered. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  does 
not  begrudge  me  the  time  because 
during  the  15  minutes  that  I  had, 
those  who  were  objecting  to  my  unani- 
mous-consent request  consumed  most 
of  the  time. 

What  my  amendment  seeks  to  make 
very  clear  is  that  we  are  serious  about 
reductions,  and  that  we  are  not  just 
giving  lipservice  to  reductions,  but 
that  at  some  point  in  this  world  we 
will  see  fewer  nuclear  weapons  that  we 
see  today. 

D  1550 

That  is  what  arms  reductions  are  all 
about.  We  are  not  just  talking  about  a 


freeze  in  this  resolution.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  freeze  and  reductions.  And 
it  is  very  troubling  to  me  that  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  resolution  are 
stonewalling  about  language  that 
simply  says  that  within  a  reasonable 
time  to  be  negotiated,  by  our  same  ne- 
gotiators, there  will  be  reductions.  And 
I  think  if  that  is  their  position,  then 
they  are  telling  the  American  people 
very  clearly  that  reductions  are  not 
part  of  the  agenda  except  for  lipserv- 
ice purposes,  and  except  for  euchring 
some  people  into  support  of  the  reso- 
lution. In  that  never-never-land  that  is 
established  and  defined  by  the  words 
"as  soon  as  possible."  as  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  Mr.  Solarz.  those  re- 
ductions could  never  be  achieved.  That 
language  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  language  in  my  amendment. 

What  does  my  amendment  do?  It 
says  a  very  simple  thing.  It  is  a  non- 
binding  mandate  to  our  negotiators,  in 
the  same  way  that  the  rest  of  this  res- 
olution is  a  nonbinding  mandate  to 
our  negotiators,  to  achieve  reductions 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

Now,  if  we  cannot  agree  to  that  lan- 
guage, then  we  are  going  to  be  agree- 
ing to  a  resolution  that  has  no  sub- 
stance with  regards  to  reductions  of 
nuclear  weapons.  And  if  tliat  is  what 
you  want  to  support,  then  vote  that 
way.  But  I  think  the  time  has  come 
where  we  must  get  it  on  the  table,  that 
without  some  reasonable  time,  to  be 
negotiated  as  a  result  of  this  guidance 
given  to  our  negotiators,  then  we  have 
achieved  nothing  in  terms  of  reducing 
the  nuclear  threat  that  this  planet 
Earth  faces. 

I  think  this  vote  is  going  to  be  very 
significant.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
sequencing.  It  permits,  contrary  to 
what  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
said,  a  freeze  to  be  negotiated  and  go 
into  effect  if  that  is  what  oiu-  negotia- 
tors choose.  But  it  also  says  to  them, 
"Please,  within  a  reasonable  period  of 
time,  negotiate  these  reductions,"  or 
else  we  have  achieved  nothing  except 
to  make  the  world  less  stable,  more 
threatened  and  the  risk  of  nuclear  war 
more  permanent. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts: Is  the  gentleman  opposed  to 
having  nuclear  arms  reductions 
achieved  in  a  reasonable  time  frame? 
Is  the  gentleman  from  New  York  op- 
posed to  this?  Or  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon?  And  if  they  are  not  opposed 
to  reductions  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  why  are  they  not  will- 
ing to  say  so?  They  could  show  their 
support  for  reductions  by  accepting 
the  language  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  s^eld? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  only  concern  we  have  on 
this  side  is  that  there  is  a  condition 
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that  is  being  placed  upon  it.  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
that  all  of  us  who  support  a  freeze  be- 
lieve that  it  is  only  a  first  step  in  work- 
ing toward  reductions,  that  reductions 
are  an  ultimate  goal  and  that  is  what 
we  are  going  to  be  working  on,  and  we 
are  going  to  be  working  on  them  for 
the  next  decade.  But  if  the  gentleman 
believes  that  we  see  this  as  the  be-all 
and  end-all,  a  mutual  freeze  which 
freezes  in  existing  arsenals  at  present 
levels,  then  the  gentleman  is  sadly 
mistaken. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  wiU  reclaim  the 
moment  I  have  left  simply  to  say  this: 
If  the  gentleman  is  sincere  in  what  he 
said,  then  there  is  no  basis  whatsoever 
for  being  opposed  to  adopting  an 
amendment  that  says  "within  a  rea- 
sonable time  these  reductions  shall  be 
achieved  by  our  negotiators."  If  the 
gentleman  is  not  willing  to  agree  to 
that  language,  then  it  is  obvious  to  me 
that  the  expression  of  interest  in  re- 
ductions is  nothing  more  than  pious 
expression  and  has  no  substance,  and 
we  will  be.  left  frozen  into  incredibly 
large  and  dangerous  nuclear  arsenals, 
and  the  world  wiU  l>e  a  much  less  safe 
place. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  preferential 
motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Paketta).  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  2UBLOCKI)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  that  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  LEVITAS)  has  used  this  device 
in  order  to  get  additional  time.  I  be- 
lieve we  need  not  debate  any  further 
the  pending  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  withdraw  my 
preferential  motion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
SoLARz)  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Levitas). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 


The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

D  1600 

4UOBUII  CAU,  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  One 
hundred  Members  have  appeared.  A 
quorum  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  is  present.  Pursuant  to  clause  2, 
rule  XXIII,  further  proceedings  under 
the  call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

RXCORDKD  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz)  for  a  re- 
corded vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Piu-- 
stuuit  to  the  provisions  of  House  Reso- 
lution 179,  the  Chair  announces  that 
he  will  reduce  to  a  minimntn  of  5  min- 
utes the  period  of  time  within  which  a 
vote  by  electronic  device,  if  ordered, 
will  be  taken  on  the  question  of  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Levttas)  if  there  is  no  intervening 
debate. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  210,  noes 
214,  not  voting  8,  as  follows: 
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AYES-210 

Ackerman 

Dorgan 

Kaptur 

Addabbo 

Dowdy 

Kastenmeier 

Akaka 

Downey 

Kennelly 

Alexander 

Durbin 

Kildee 

Anderaon 

Dwyer 

Kogovsek 

Andrews  (NO 

Dymally 

Kolter 

Annunzio 

Early 

Kostmayer 

Anthony 

Rckart 

LaFalce 

Applegate 

Edgar 

Lantos 

Aspin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Leach 

AuCoin 

Evans  (lA) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Barnes 

Evans (XL) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Bates 

F'aMeU 

Leland 

BedeU 

Fazio 

Levin 

Beilenson 

Feighan 

Levlne 

Herman 

Perraro 

Long  (LA) 

Blacsl 

Florio 

Long(MD) 

Boehlert 

PogUetU 

Lowry  (WA) 

Boland 

Foley 

Luken 

Boner 

Ford  (HI) 

Lundine 

Bonier 

Ford(TN> 

Markey 

Bonker 

Fowler 

MarUnez 

Borski 

Frank 

Matsui 

Bosco 

Frost 

Mavroules 

Boucher 

Garcia 

Mazzoli 

Boxer 

Oejdenson 

McCloakey 

Britt 

Oephardt 

McHugh 

Brooks 

Gibbons 

McKeman 

Brown  (CA) 

Glickman 

McKinney 

Bryant 

Gonzalez 

McNulty 

Carper 

Gore 

Mica 

Can- 

Gray 

Mlkulski 

Clarke 

Green 

Miller  (CA) 

Clay 

Guarlni 

MlneU 

Coelho 

Hall  (IN) 

MInish 

Coleman  (TX) 

Ball  (OH) 

Mitchell 

Collins 

Hamilton 

Moakley 

Conte 

Harkln 

MoUohan 

Conyers 

Harrison 

Moody 

Coyne 

Hawkins 

Morrison  (CT) 

Crockett 

Heftel 

Mrazek 

D' Amours 

Hertel 

Neal 

Daschle 

Horton 

Nowak 

de  laOarza 

Howard 

Oakar 

Dellums 

Hoyer 

Oberstar 

Derrick 

Hughes 

Obey 

Dicks 

Jacobs 

Olin 

DinseU 

Jeffords 

Ottinger 

Dixon 

Jones  (NO 

Owens 

Donnelly 

Jones  (TN) 

Panetu 

Patterson 

Schneider 

Tauke 

Pease 

Schroeder 

Torres 

Penny 

Sehumer 

Torricelli 

Pepper 

Seiberling 

Trailer 

Perkins 

Shanqon 

UdaU 

Rahall 

Sharp 

Vento 

Rangel 

Sikonki 

Walgren 

Ratchford 

Simon 

Weaver 

Reid 

Smith  (FL) 

Weiss 

Richardson 

Smith  (lA) 

Wheat 

Rodino 

Snowe 

Williams  (MT) 

Roe 

Solarz 

WiUiams  (OB) 

Rose 

St  Germain 

Wirth 

Rostenkowski 

Wise 

Roukema 

Stark 

Wolpe 

Roybal 

Stokes 

Wyden 

Russo 

Studds 

Tates 

Sabo 

SwUt 

Tatron 

Savage 

Synar 

Young  (MO) 

Scheuer 

Tallon 
NOE8-214 

ZablocU 

AlbosU 

Hansen  (ID) 

Paul 

Andrews  (TX) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Petri 

Archer 

Bartnett 

Pickle 

Badham 

Hefner 

Porter 

Barnard 

Hightower 

Price 

BarUett 

HUer 

Prttchard 

Bateman 

HillU 

Puntell 

Bennett 

Holt 

Quillen 

Bereuter 

Hopkins 

Hay 

Bethune 

Hubbard 

Regula 

BevUl 

Huckaby 

Ridge 

Bilirakis 

Hunter 

Ritter 

BUley 

Hutto 

Roberts 

Boggs 

Hyde 

Robinson 

Breaux 

Ireland 

Roemer 

Broomfield 

Jenkins 

Rogers 

Brown  (CO) 

Johnson 

Roth 

BroyhiU 

Jones  (OK) 

Rowland 

Burton 

Kacich 

Rudd 

Byron 

Kazen 

Sawyer 

Campbell 

Kemp 

Schaefer 

Carney 

Kindness 

Schulze 

Chandler 

Kramer 

Sensenbrenner 

Chappell 

Lagomarsino 

Shaw 

Chappie 

lAt.U 

Shelby 

Cheney 

Leath 

Shumway 

Clinger 

Lent 

Shuster 

OoaU 

Levitas 

SiUander 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lewis  (CA) 

Sisisky 

Conable 

Lewis  (FL) 

Skeen 

Cooper 

Upinskl 

Skelton 

Corcoran 

Livingston 

Slattery 

Coughlin 

Uoyd 

Smith  (NE) 

Courter 

Loeffler 

Smith  (NJ) 

Craig 

Lott 

Smith,  Denny 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith.  Roberi 

Crane,  Philip 

Lujan 

Snyder 

Daniel 

Lungren 

Solomon 

Dannemeyer 

Mark 

Spence 

Daub 

Madigan 

^ratt 

Davis 

Marlenee 

Stangeland 

DeWine 

Marriott 

Stenholm 

Dickinson 

Martin  (IL) 

Stratton 

Dreier 

Martin  (NO 

Stump 

Duncan 

Martin  (NT) 

Sundquist 

Dyson 

McCain 

Tauzin 

Edwards  (AL) 

McCaodless 

Taylor 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCoUum 

Thomas  (CA) 

Emerson 

McCurdy 

Thomas  (GA) 

English 

McDade 

Valentine 

Erdreich 

McDonald 

VanderJagt 

Erienbom 

McGrath 

VandergrUf 

Fiedler 

Michel 

Volkmer 

Fields 

MiUer  (OH) 

Vucanovich 

Fish 

Molinari 

Walker 

Flippo 

Montgomery 

Watkins 

Porss^he 

Moore 

Weber 

Franklin 

Moorhead 

Whitehurst 

Frenzel 

Morrison  (WA) 

WhlUey 

Fuqua 

Murphy 

Whittaker 

Gekas 

Myers 

Whitten 

Natcher  ~ 

Wilson 

Gingrich 

Nelson 

Winn 

Goodllng 

Nichols 

Wolf 

Gradison 

NIelson 

Wortley 

Gramm 

O'Brien 

Wright 

Gregg 

Ortiz 

Wylle 

Gunderson 

Oxley 

Young  (AK) 

Haa  Ralph 

Packard 

Young  (FL) 

Hall.  Sam 

Parris 

Zachau 

Hammerschmldt  Pashayan 

Hance 

Patman 
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ItcEwcn 
Murtha 
RlnaMo 


Towni 
Waxman 


D  1620 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  ttacKay  for,  with  Mr.  McEwen 
acalnst. 

Mr.  BRITT  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

FAKUAMKirTART  I)l«niRY 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DICKS.  If  I  have  an  amendment 
subsequent  to  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Levttas.  I  have  to  offer  it  immediately 
after  the  gentleman  announces  the 
vote  but  before  there  is  a  vote  on  the 
Levitas  amendment;  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

The  Chair  is  attempting  to  get  order 
because  he  cannot  hear  the  gentle- 
man. The  gentleman  from  Washington 
has  a  parliamentary  inquiry  and  the 
Chair  would  ask  the  gentleman  to 
state  again  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  par- 
liamentary inquiry  is  if  I  want  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
I  have  to  do  it  before  the  vote  on  his 
amendment;  is  that  not  correct? 

Is  this  the  appropriate  time  to  offer 
that  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

AMZMDIIXirr  OPTKRKD  BY  MR.  DICKS  AS  A  SnB- 
8TITUTK  FOR  IHK  AMKinUfKMT  OPTERXD  BY 
urn.  LKVITAS 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dicks  as  a 
BUbetitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Levitas:  In  view  of  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  Inserted,  Insert  the  following:  "with 
negotiators  proceeding  Immediately  to  pur- 
suing reductions.". 


ponrr  or  ordkr 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  copies  of 
the  amendment  have  not  been  deliv- 
ered to  the  minority  or  majority  desks 
or  to  the  majority  and  minority  cloak- 
rooms. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  gentleman  that  is  not  a 
point  of  order. 


Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will 
make  copies  available  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  made  available. 

PARUAlOinARY  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  State  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  My  parliamentary  in- 
quiry is  twofold,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  first  is  that  under  the  rule  if  I 
am  opposed  to  the  amendment  being 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  my  amend- 
ment, can  I  be  recognized  in  opposi- 
tion thereto? 

My  second  inquiry  is:  Is  the  substi- 
tute open  for  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  answer  to  the 
second  question  is  the  substitute  is 
open  for  amendment. 

It  is  appropriate  under  the  rules  to 
offer  an  amendment.  In  terms  of 
whom  the  Chair  recognizes  in  opposi- 
tion, the  Chair  would  be  Inclined  to 
recognize  a  member  of  the  committee, 
if  a  member  of  the  committee  seeks 
recognition  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

If  a  committee  member  does  not 
seek  recognition  for  that  purpose  the 
Chair  would  be  inclined  to  recognize 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment,  for  debate  purposes  only. 
Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  this  substitute 
in  order  to  clear  up  any  possible  ambi- 
guity that  may  have  occurred  because 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  New  York,  who  talked 
about  trying  to  reach  reductions 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  and 
as  quickly  as  possible.  I  want  to  make 
it  absolutely  crystal  clear  that  we 
want  the  negotiators  to  proceed  imme- 
diately to  pursuing  reductions. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  because  I  am  some- 
what concerned  that  the  vote  on  the 
preceding  amendment  reflected  the 
prevailing  confusion  which  seems  to 
have  overtaken  the  House  as  we  move 
into  the  40th  consecutive  hour  of 
debate  on  this  resolution. 

I  think  it  is  very,  very  important  for 
the  Members  to  understand  that  there 
is  a  very  significant  difference  between 
the  Levitas  amendment  and  the  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington.  Mr.  Dicks. 

Under  the  Levitas  amendment,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  inter- 
preted it,  if  we  should  be  successful  in 
negotiating  a  freeze  and  if  subsequent 
to  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  to 
freeze  it  should  prove  impossible 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  to 
also  negotiate  reductions,  then  under 


the  Levitas  amendment  the  freeze 
agreement  would  have  to  be  abrogat- 
ed. Whereas,  under  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  if  we  succeed  in  negotiat- 
ing a  freeze  but  then  are  unsuccessful 
in  spite  of  our  best  efforts  to  negotiate 
reductions,  the  freeze  would  remain  in 
effect.  And  that  is  a  very  fimdamental 
difference.  It  goes  to  the  heart,  in  a 
certain  sense,  of  what  this  debate  is  all 
about. 

Those  of  us  who  have  supported  the 
freeze  resolution  have  made  it  clear 
over  and  over  again  that  we  want  not 
only  a  freeze  but  reductions;  but  we 
take  the  position  that  if  we  can  get  a 
freeze  but  are  unable  to  get  reductions 
we  would  much  rather  have  a  freeze 
than  nothing  at  all. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  that  even  if  we  can  get  a 
freeze,  if  we  cannot  also  get  reductions 
then  the  freeze  agreement  should  be 
abrogated  and  we  should  return  to  the 
unconstrained  arms  race  which  has  led 
many  of  us  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
need  a  freeze  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Right.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  has  said,  at  least  to  me, 
that  he  did  not  intend  that  this  create 
a  condition-subsequent,  that  the 
freeze  could  go  into  effect  and  then 
there  would  be  a  reasonable  time  for 
reductions.  Now  if  that  Is  the  intent  of 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  then  my 
language  is  better  because  my  lan- 
guage says  that  the  negotiators  will  be 
proceeding  immediately  to  pursue  re- 
ductions. His  would  take  a  rather  lei- 
surely pace  as  I  read  it.  It  would  say 
that  it  would  have  to  be  achieved 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
What  we  are  saying  is  that  they  must 
immediately  pursue  reductions. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  think  it  is  important 
for  the  Members  to  know  that  there  is 
a  difference  between  the  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Dicks  and  the  substitute 
which  I  offered  which  was  defeated  a 
few  moments  ago.  With  respect  to  the 
substitute  which  I  offered  some  of  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
raised  objections  that  the  language  in 
my  substitute  could  possibly  be  inter- 
preted in  such  a  fashion  as  to  preclude 
agreement  on  reductions  prior  to 
agreement  on  a  freeze.  And  while  I  re- 
jected that  interpretation  there  were, 
apparently,  nevertheless  a  number  of 
Members  who  felt  that  would  be  the 
effect. 

Under  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington,  that  po- 
tential problem  does  not  arise.  It 
would  clearly  be  possible  to  negotiate 
reductions  before  a  freeze  and,  indeed, 
the  language  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  makes  it  clear  that  our 
negotiators  should  proceed  immediate- 


ly to  negotiate  reductions  if  that  is 
possible  following  a  freeze  agreement. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Yes,  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  who  may  be 
able  to  clear  up  some  of  the  confusion 
about  his  amendment  by  telling  us. 
again,  here  on  the  record,  that  it 
would  not  stop  the  implementation  of 
a  freeze  and  that  all  he  is  trying  to 
achieve  is  that  as  soon  as  the  freeze  is 
achieved  that  we  start  in  an  effort  to 
get  reductions,  that  it  is  not  a  condi- 
tion-subsequent. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  for  jrielding 
and  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
again  as  I  said  to  him  privately  earlier: 
My  amendment  provides  that  after  a 
freeze  is  negotiated 

Mr.  DICKS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man, assume  a  freeze  was  negotiated 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States,  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze,  it  was  submitted  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  by  the  President,  and  it  was 
ratified  by  two-thirds  vote.  It  would 
then  be  in  effect;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Then  the  same  negotia- 
tors would  be  mandated  to  continue  to 
negotiate  for  reductions? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  If  the  gentleman 
jrields  further,  one  qualification  on 
that. 

Mr.  DICKS.  That  it  would  be  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  They  would  be  in  the 
course  of  negotiating  the  freeze,  at  the 
same  time  be  talking  about  a  time- 
frame following  the  ratification  of  the 
freeze  in  which  reductions  would  be 
achieved.  That  is.  there  is  nothing— if 
the  gentleman  will  just  let  me  explain, 
because  the  gentleman  asked  me  the 
question,  and  I  want  to  make  it  very 
clear— in  the  amendment  I  offered 
that  would  not  permit  a  freeze  to  go 
into  effect.  It  would  be  up  to  the  nego- 
tiators in  their  negotiations  to  achieve 
reductions  within  a  period  of  time  that 
the  negotiators  on  both  sides  agreed 
upon,  as  well  as  a  freeze. 
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Mr.  DICKS.  What  if  reductions  were 
not  achieved? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  That  addresses  the 
point  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  raises  and  on  this  we  have  a  fun- 
damental disagreement. 

I  suggest  that  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 13  calls  for  the  achievement  of 
two  things.  First,  a  freeze,  but  then, 
too.  reductions.  I  suggest  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  would  not 
support  a  proposal  the  end  result  of 
which  would  be  simply  to  achieve  a 
freeze  and  never  at  any  time  reduc- 
tions. 

My  amendment  simply  assures  that 
that  will  occur. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Now,  let  me  understand 
this.  Just  as  we  had  in  the  SALT  II 


agreement,  there  was  a  date,  in  1985. 
in  which  the  agreement  would  expire. 
Is  the  gentleman  saying  that  the  nego- 
tiators would  set  a  period  or  a  time  in 
the  future  in  which  the  agreement 
would  expire,  unless  reductions  were 
achieved? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  If  they  negotiate 
that.  It  is  simply  a  guidance  to  our  ne- 
gotiators in  the  course  of  their  negoti- 
ations and  the  gentleman's  reference 
to  the  SALT  n  is  precisely  correct. 
That  is  precisely  all  we  are  doing. 
That  is  why  I  am  amazed  that  this 
amendment  is  controversial  because 
all  the  controversy  says  is  that  there 
are  people  who  will  support  the  resolu- 
tion and  never,  never  accept  the  fact 
that  there  will  be  reductions.  I  cannot 
believe  that. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
right.  The  advocates  of  the  freeze  also 
are  advocates  of  reductions. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  I  know,  but  that  gen- 
tleman is  not.  Ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  DICKS.  He  is  also  in  favor  of  re- 
ductions. He  has  said  it  here  more 
than  once. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  He  will  teU  the  gen- 
tleman that  if  all  we  can  get  is  the 
freeze  and  never,  never  get  reductions, 
that  is  fine.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICiCS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  will  try  to  answer  the  question  as 
directly  as  I  can. 

I  believe  that  we  should  make  every 
effort  to  get  reductions.  If,  however,  it 
should  turn  out  that  we  cannot  get  an 
agreement  to  reduce,  but  can  get  an 
agreement  to  freeze,  I  believe  we  are 
far  better  off  with  an  agreement  to 
freeze  than  no  agreement  at  all. 

Whereas,  if  I  may  now  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  a  question.  I 
assume  that  conversely  his  position 
would  be  that  even  if  we  can  get  an 
agreement  to  freeze,  if  we  cannot  sub- 
sequent to  that  agreement  to  freeze 
also  get  an  agreement  to  reduce,  after 
a  reasonable  period  of  time,  the  gen- 
tleman presumably  would  favor  abro- 
gating that  agreement  to  freeze. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  to 
answer  ^at  question. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

And  I  will  answer  that  question  as  to 
my  position  as  forthrightly  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  responded. 

My  position  is  that  I  would  be  in 
favor  of  seeing  a  freeze  on  nuclear 
arms  if  we  proceed  from  there  to  re- 
ductions, but  if  reductions  could  not 
be  achieved  within  some  reasonable 
period  of  time,  then  I  believe  that  in 
the  course  of  the  negotiations,  the 
United  States  of  America  ought  to 


have  its  options  open  to  reassess  its 
position. 

And  so  my  answer  is  that  if  in  some 
reasonable  framework  we  could  not 
achieve  reductions,  but  just  a  freeze, 
then  that  is  contrary  to  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  been  selling  us  as  the  bill 
of  goods  this  resolution  is  to  lead  us 
to. 

Mr.  DICKS.  First.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  would  admit  that 
imder  the  resolution  as  reported,  nego- 
tiators can  at  any  time  adopt  an  agree- 
ment to  reduce.  It  could  be  an  agree- 
ment to  reduce  in  front  of  a  freeze. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  agree. 

Mr.  DICKS.  That  is  totally  possible . 
under  this  resolution. 

What  I  have  tried  to  do  is  to  improve 
and  clarify  the  Levitas  amendment  by 
saying  that  the  negotiators  would  pro- 
ceed immediately,  not  in  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  but  immediately,  to 
pursuing  reductions.  I  think  I  have  im- 
proved the  gentleman's  amendment. 
They  can  agree  to  a  specified  period  of 
time,  but  that  is  up  to  the  negotiators. 
The  gentleman  does  not  even  put  in 
his  amendment  what  that  timeframe 
would  be. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DICKS.  That  is  up  to  the  nego- 
tiators. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  AoCoiw). 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  very  brief.  I 
think  it  is  important  for  all  of  our  col- 
leagues to  understand  where  the 
debate  has  come  back  to.  We  are  right 
back  to  where  we  were  at  the  begin- 
ning, which  is  a  question  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  you  want  to  stop  the  arms 
race  both  in  an  numerical  sense  and  in 
a  qualitative  sense.  Remember  the 
code  words.  The  code  words  for  reduc- 
tions mean  if  you  settle  only  for  that, 
you  really  are  not  trying  to  stop  the 
technological  advance  in  the  arms 
race.  You  are  willing  to  let  ever  more 
destabilizing  generations  of  nuclear 
weapons  come  into  the  arsenals  on  not 
just  our  side,  but  both  sides,  at  the 
cost  of  an  estimated  $200  billion  over 
the  next  6  years.  That  is  exactly  what 
it  does. 

Mr.  LUNDINR  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Dicks  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  issue  of  nu- 
clear war  touches  the  consciousness  of 
the  American  people  as  never  before. 
Individuals  across  the  country  as  well 
as  around  the  world  are  beginning  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  enormity  of  the 
nuclear  threat.  We  here  in  Congress 
have  spent  several  legislative  days  dis- 
cussing literally  dozens  of  proposals 
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and  amendments  in  an  attempt  to 
reach  a  consensus  on  how  best  to 
reduce  and  eventually  eliminate  the 
horrible  prospect  of  nuclear  war. 

It  is  Important  to  recognlae  that  the 
current  call  for  a  mutual  and  verifia- 
ble nuclear  freeze  with  the  Soviet 
Union  did  not  originate  with  any  Gov- 
ernment official  or  within  any  bureau- 
cratic hierarchy.  Rather,  the  move- 
ment is  tnily  a  grassroots  effort.  Indi- 
viduals concerned  about  the  possibility 
of  a  nuclear  holocaust  have  successful- 
ly brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people  an  issue  that  we  have 
ignored  for  too  long.  Through  coimt- 
less  referendums,  rallies,  petitions,  and 
letters,  the  American  people  have 
made  known  their  desire  for  a  halt  to 
the  continuing  arms  race,  and  an  end 
to  the  nuclear  nightmare. 

I  applaud  those  concerned  citizens 
who  have  forced  this  country  to  face 
the  prospect  of  nuclear  war.  and  I  join 
millions  of  people  across  the  country 
in  supporting  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
nuclear  weapons  freeze. 

I  strongly  support  a  mutual  and  veri- 
fiable freeze  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
First,  the  very  concept  of  an  "arms 
race"  Is  dangerous,  since  it  promotes 
intense  competition  and  implies  that 
neither  side  can  afford  to  moderate  its 
efforts.  Thus,  the  "race  mentality ' 
itself  is  destabilizing. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  freeze  will  not 
handicap  our  efforts  to  provide  a 
strong  defense  for  the  United  States. 
The  nuclear  freeze  controversy  centers 
on  the  degree  of  balance  between 
American  and  Soviet  strategic  nuclear 
forces.  But  the  debate  over  marginal 
nuclear  advantage  is  a  good  example 
of  missing  the  forest  for  the  trees.  Al- 
though there  are  asjmMnetrles  be- 
tween the  two  forces,  an  overall  parity 
nevertheless  exists.  The  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  both  have  the 
capacity  to  destroy  each  other  under 
any  conceivable  scenario.  Thus,  both 
sides  have  a  strong  interest  in  imple- 
menting a  freeze  and  subsequent  re- 
ductions. Moreover,  in  many  conversa- 
tions with  high-ranking  officers  of  our 
Armed  Forces,  I  have  often  asked 
whether  they  would  wish  to  trade  our 
defense  capability  for  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union;  the  answer  has  consist- 
ently been  a  resounding  "No."  This  af- 
firmation further  convinces  me  of  the 
soundness  of  our  Nation's  defense  pos- 
ture. 

Finally,  an  arms  race  is  extremely 
expensive,  both  in  money  spent  for 
new  and  Increasingly  sophisticated 
weapons,  and  in  manpower  and  natu- 
ral resources  which  could  be  better 
employed  in  more  productive  sectors 
of  the  economy.  Thus,  a  continued 
arms  buildup  has  serious  implications 
for  both  the  long-term  and  short-term 
economic  health  of  the  country. 

I  have  always  felt  a  responsibility  to 
Judge  issues  not  on  their  political  ex- 
pediency,   but    on    their    impact    on 


people  now  and  in  the  future.  The  nu- 
clear freeze  issue  not  only  suggests 
this  approach,  but  demands  it.  Since 
the  issue  of  nuclear  war  has  implica- 
tions for  the  survival  of  all  generations 
to  come,  we  must  Insure  that  our  deci- 
sions and  policies  are  based  on  con- 
science, not  politics. 

When  considering  an  Important 
question  like  this,  it  is  important  to 
look  at  the  historical  perspective.  This 
was  brought  home  to  me  by  hearing 
and  reading  again  the  famous  gradua- 
tion speech  by  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy at  American  University  20  years 
ago.  Though  far  removed  in  time. 
President  Kennedy's  conmients  seem 
as  relevant  to  our  debate  here  today  as 
they  did  to  the  students  and  the 
people  of  the  world  in  1963: 

What  kind  of  peace  do  I  mean?  What  kind 
of  peace  do  we  seek?  Not  a  Pax  Americana 
enforced  on  the  world  by  American  weapons 
of  war.  Not  the  peace  of  the  grave  or  the  se- 
curity of  the  slave.  I  am  talking  about  genu- 
ine peace,  the  kind  of  peace  that  makes  life 
on  earth  worth  living,  the  kind  that  enables 
men  and  nations  to  grow  and  to  hope  and  to 
build  a  better  life  for  their  children— not 
merely  peace  for  Americans  but  peace  for 
all  men  and  women— not  merely  peace  in 
our  time  but  peace  for  aU  time. 

I  speak  of  peace  because  of  the  new  face 
of  war.  Total  war  makes  no  sense  In  an  age 
when  great  powers  can  maintain  large  and 
relatively  Invulnerable  nuclear  forces  and 
refuse  to  surrender  without  resort  to  those 
forces.  It  makes  no  sense  in  an  age  when  a 
single  nuclear  weapon  contains  almost  ten 
times  the  explosive  force  delivered  by  all  of 
the  allied  air  forces  In  the  Second  World 
War.  It  makes  no  sense  In  an  age  when  the 
deadly  poisons  produced  by  a  nuclear  ex- 
change would  be  carried  by  wind  and  water 
and  soil  and  seed  to  the  far  comers  of  the 
globe  and  to  generations  yet  unborn. 


Let  us  focus  Instead  on  a  more  practical, 
more  attainable  peace— based  not  on  a 
sudden  revolution  in  human  nature  but  on  a 
gradual  evolution  in  human  institutions— on 
a  series  of  concrete  actions  and  effective 
agreements  which  are  In  the  Interest  of  all 
concerned.  There  Is  no  single,  simple  key  to 
this  peace— no  grand  or  magic  formula  to  be 
adopted  by  one  or  two  powers.  Genuine 
peace  must  be  the  product  of  many  nations, 
the  sum  of  many  acts.  It  must  be  dynamic, 
not  static,  changing  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  each  new  generation.  For  peace  Is  a  proc- 
ess—a way  of  solving  problems. 

With  such  a  peace,  there  will  still  be  quar- 
rels and  conflicting  interests,  as  there  are 
within  families  and  nations.  World  peace, 
like  community  peace,  does  not  require  that 
each  man  love  his  neighbor— it  requires  only 
that  they  live  together  In  mutual  tolerance, 
submitting  their  disputes  to  a  Just  and 
peaceful  settlement.  And  history  teaches  us 
that  enmities  between  nations,  as  between 
individuals,  do  not  last  forever.  However 
fixed  our  likes  and  dislikes  may  seem,  the 
tide  of  time  and  events  will  often  bring  sur- 
prising changes  In  the  relations  between  na- 
tions and  neighbors. 


The  United  SUtes,  as  the  world  knows, 
will  never  start  a  war.  We  do  not  want  a 
war.  We  do  not  now  expect  a  war.  This  gen- 
eration of  Americans  has  already  had 
enough— more   than   enough— of   war   and 


hate  and  oppression.  We  shall  be  prepared 
If  others  wish  It.  We  shall  be  alert  to  try  to 
stop  it.  But  we  shall  also  do  our  part  to 
buUd  a  world  of  peace  where  the  weak  are 
safe  and  the  strong  are  Just.  We  are  not 
helpless  before  that  task  or  hopeless  of  iU 
success.  Confident  and  unafraid,  we  labor 
on— not  toward  a  strategy  of  annihilation 
but  toward  a  strategy  of  peace. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Dicks  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hydb)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes,  for  purposes  of  debate 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  the  identity  of  the 
Dicks  amendment  with  the  Solarz 
amendment. 

Now  the  Solarz  amendment  said, 
"with  reductions  to  be  achieved  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  achievement 
of  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze." 

Here  comes  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Dicks)  and  he  says, 
"with  negotiators  proceeding  immedi- 
ately to  pursuing  reductions." 

They  are  the  identical  idea.  Mr. 
Solarz  says  "as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  achievement  of  a  freeze"  and  Mr. 
Dicks,  "proceeding  immediately  to 
pursuing  reductions."  There  is  no  dif- 
ference whatsoever.  We  have  just  de- 
feated the  Solarz  amendment,  but  the 
last  thing  we  can  get  is  a  vote  up  or 
down  on  the  Levitas  amendment, 
which  is  what  we  are  seeking. 

Now  I  intend,  at  the  appropriate 
moment,  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  Dicks  substitute  which  will  return 
us  back  to  the  identical  Levitas  lan- 
guage. One  way  or  the  other  we  are 
going  to  get  an  up  or  down  vote  on 
Levitas. 

Now  we  have  hacked  our  way 
through  the  Solarz  amendment,  we 
are  now  charging  our  way  through  the 
Dicks  amendment,  I  hope  ultimately 
we  can  arrive  at  Levitas  for  an  up  or 
down  vote. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say 
this.  First  of  all,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  if  I  could  have  his  atten- 
tion, made  the  observation  that  his 
amendment  improves  my  amendment. 
I  suggest  that  what  his  amendment 
does  is  eliminate  my  amendment,  be- 
cause it  substitutes  his  language  for 
the  language  in  my  amendment.  That 
is  a  rather  Draconian  way  to  improve 
something,  by  eliminating  it. 

Let  me  make  the  second  point  that 
in  many  ways  his  amendment  is  even 
worse  than  the  Solarz  amendment.  Let 
me  teU  my  colleagues  why.  The  Solarz 
amendment,  whatever  it  meant,  said 
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that  reductions  would  be  achieved  as 
soon  as  possible,  whatever  that  means. 

The  Dicks  amendment  does  not  even 
say  we  will  every  achieve  them.  It 
simply  says  that  we  will  begin  to 
pursue  negotiations  Immediately. 

Now  pursuing  negotiations  with  the 
Russians  is  a  long  way  from  achieving 
a  result  from  those  negotiations. 

JAt.  HYDE.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  permit  me  to  ask  him  a  ques- 
tion at  this  point? 

Blr.  LEVITAS.  I  wlU  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Is  the  gentleman's  point 
that  pursuing  negotiations  may  be  an 
endless  tunnel? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Pursuing  negotia- 
tions would  be  an  endless  tunnel  and 
would  be  precisely  what  be  the  Soviets 
would  do.  We  must  build  in  an  incen- 
tive for  achieving  actual  reductions 
and  my  amendment  would  do  that. 
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Mr.  HYDE.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  how  long  our  negotiators  have 
been  negotiating  with  the  North  Kore- 
ans at  Panmunjom? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Long  before  I  came  to 
this  distinguished  body. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Thirty  years  ago,  when 
the  gentleman  and  I  were  both  young 
men  they  started,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  That  is  correct. 

And  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther, let  me  Just  make  this  comment: 
The  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
AuCoiN),  for  whom  I  have  the  great- 
est respect,  is  absolutely  incorrect 
when  he  sajrs  we  are  back  where  we 
started,  because  I  have  said  very  clear- 
ly that  the  reasonable  timeframe  for 
reductions  would  follow  a  freeze;  it 
would  only  be  applicable  after  the 
freeze  was  negotiated  and  put  into 
effect. 

What  is  at  stake  here— and  It  is  the 
first  time  that  we  have  gotten  this  out 
clearly— is  whether  at  some  point, 
under  some  circumstances,  within  a 
reasonable  time  frame  there  will  be 
any  reductions. 

Now,  if  you  are  opposed  to  all  reduc- 
tions and  are  wlUlng.  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Blr.  Solarz)  Is.  to 
settle  for  a  freeze  forever,  then  vote 
that  way.  But  understand  what  you 
are  doing. 

We  are  now  deciding  whether  we  will 
ever  get  reductions. 

Mr,  HYDE.  Let  me  Just  say  that  I 
heard  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  in  the  well  this  morning  talking 
about  the  right  to  get  a  vote,  the  right 
to  reach  finality  on  this  Important 
vote  of  the  century.  Well,  that  is  all 
we  want  to  do  is  get  to  a  vote  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levttas).  But  you 
keep  delaying  us,  delaying  us.  I  think 
that  there  are  those  who  would  say 
that  is  unconscionable.  Count  me 
among  them. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  YoriL 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  wanted  to  say 
that  I  totally  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Htde)  about 
the  purpose  of  this  exercise.  All  we  are 
really  trying  to  do  is  to  get  an  up  or 
down  vote  on  whether  this  body  Is 
going  to  register  its  approval  of  a  ne- 
gotiation posture  in  Geneva  which 
would  reduce  nuclear  weapons  first  in- 
stead of  offering  a  unilateral  freeze 
first.  For  5  days  we  have  been  trjrlng 
to  get  that  decision  to  a  vote.  The  vote 
has  been  delayed.  Every  parliamentary 
maneuver  has  been  used  by  the  major- 
ity to  obfuscate  the  issue  of  whether 
you  are  for  freezing  nuclear  terror  or 
reducing  nuclear  terror.  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  ought  to  get  back  to  the 
Levitas  amendment  to  vote  It  up  or 
down. 

And  I  Just  want  to  say  one  last  thing 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. The  idea  has  been  articulated  on 
the  floor— I  think  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon— as  to  the  fact  that  "re- 
duction" is  a  code  word.  I  think  he 
would  erupt  right  through  the  celling 
of  this  body  if  anyone  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  said  that  a  freeze  is  a  code 
word  for  unilateral  disarmament.  No 
one  has  used  that  argument.  He 
should  not  tell  us  what  is  on  peoples' 
minds.  He  should  not  tell  us  what  re- 
duction means.  Reduction  means 
reduce  nuclear  weapons.  Freeze  means 
freezing  them  and  that  is  what  this 
debate  is  all  about. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, and  I  compliment  him. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  recap- 
turing my  time,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  he  keeps  using  a  word 
that  borders  on  the  obscene.  The  gen- 
tleman keeps  saying  "reductions." 
That  is  Just  not  to  be  uttered  on  this 
fl(x>r  in  the  context  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KA8ICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDK  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kasich), 
one  of  the  most  Insightful  Members  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  question  for  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Htde). 

Earlier  we  were  discuissing  the  issue 
of  whether  this  was  a  binding  resolu- 
tion on  the  President,  and  I  asked  the 
gentleman  why  we  could  not  get  a  yes 
or  no  vote  on  the  issue  of  whether  it 
binds  the  President.  I  could  not  quite 
understand  why  we  could  not  face 
that  issue. 

Now  it  seems  again  that  there  is  an 
attempt  to  avoid  a  vote  on  the  Levitas 
amendment  on  a  straight  yes  or  no.  I 
once  again  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
can  explain  to  me  the  reasoning 
behind  this  kind  of  delay  tactics. 


Mi.  HYDK  Well,  the  answer  is 
simple.  They  want  to  vote  on  their  res- 
olution. They  do  not  want  to  vote  on 
any  of  our  amendments  or  even  on 
any  of  their  amendments. 

Mr.  A0COIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  my  dear  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  ^predate  my  dear 
friend  from  Illinois  yielding  to  me. 

Here  is  what  the  operative  definition 
of  "reductions"  means,  because  it 
comes  from  the  administration's  nego- 
tiating posture  under  START:  It  is  to 
reduce  12,000  warheads  but  build 
17.000. 

You  can  have  a  "reduction"  you  can 
point  to,  but  the  net  effect  is  a  6,000 
Increase.  That  Is  the  issue.  And  that  is 
why  the  Dicks  amendment  should  be 
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Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must 
recapture  my  time.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man is  well  credentlaled,  but  rewriting 
the  dictionary  is  something  that  may 
be  slightly  beyond  his  capacity. 

Bir.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Htde)  has  consumed 
8  minutes. 

AMERDiaaiT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HTDE  TO  THE 
AMKNDlfKirr  OFFERED  BY  MR.  DICKS  AS  A  SDB- 
STTTUTB  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  OFFERS)  BT 
MS.  LEVITAS 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Htde  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dicks  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Levitas:  Strike  out  everything  after  the 
comma  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "with  such 
reductions  to  be  achieved  within  a  reasona- 
ble, specified  period  of  time  as  determined 
by  the  negotiations". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Htde)  is  recognized 
for  IS  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment,  for  purposes  of  debate 
only. 

Ui.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  Levitas  amendment  once  more.  We 
have  seen  Easter  occiu-  on  the  floor  of 
this  House.  It  is  risen  from  the  dead, 
and  now  we  stand  with  the  rock  rolled 
away,  and  we  have  Mr.  Levitas  again. 
And  I  hope  that  we  can  get  a  vote  up 
or  down  on  Mr.  Levitas  to  make  the 
concept  of  reductions  meaningful. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  my  dear  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  a  tradition  amongst  my  people  of 
that  type  of  resurrection,  as  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  Imows. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  welcome  the  gentle- 
man as  a  convert. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Since  the  bishops 
have  gotten  into  this,  I  think  there  is 
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nothing  amiss  In  Introducing  a  rell- 
glouB  note  to  our  dlaeuaslons. 

Mr.  HYDE,  I  wish  the  gentleman 
had  not  brought  that  up. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Let  me  say  this: 
What  is  most  disturbing  to  me  is  the 
controversy  that  Is  surrounding  this 
amendment.  All  this  amendment  is 
saying  to  the  people  who  support  the 
nuclear  freeae  resolution— those  who 
say  first  freese.  then  reduce— all  this 
unendment  says  Is  first  freeae.  then 
reduce  with  reductions  to  be  achieved 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time— in 
my  lifetime,  in  my  children's  lifetime, 
at  some  point  let  us  make  certain  we 
have  reductions.  Reductions  mean 
less,  not  more.  And  let  us  have  it  that 
way  because  it  means  a  safer  and  a 
saner  world. 

The  Dicks  substitute  amendment  is 
worse  than  the  Solan  amendment  be- 
cause the  Dicks  substitute  amendment 
has  the  effect  of  having  no  timeframe, 
not  even  something  called  "as  soon  as 
possible."  It  simply  means  starting  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Russians,  which 
could  take  forever  and  ever  and  ever. 
Why  will  you  not  concede  that  there 
should  be  reductions  and  that  they 
should  occur  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  to  be  determined  by  our 
negotiators?  That  is  all  we  are  asking 
for.  And  if  we  cannot  support  that, 
then  let  us  make  it  clear  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  are  not  in  favor  of 
seeing  reductions,  no  matter  what  we 

8&y 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  says  that  re- 
ductions must  occxur.  Now.  my  ques- 
tion to  the  gentleman  Is:  Under  the 
gentleman's  amendment  as  now  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 
If  we  have  a  freeze  and  then  If  reduc- 
tions are  negotiated  but  there  is  no  re- 
duction agreement,  what  happens  to 
the  freeze? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  As  I  have  said  previ- 
ously, that  would  solely  be  a  decision 
to  be  made  by  the  negotiators  in  the 
negotiations.  ^    ^.  _* 

As  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
pointed  out.  when  we  negotiated  the 
SALT  Treaty,  the  negotiations  put  in 
a  period  of  time  for  its  length  and  du- 
ration. I  foresee  the  same  thing  h^?- 
penlng.  that  there  would  be  a  time 
period  established.  We  say  we  freeze, 
we  freeze  for  3  years,  10  years.  20 
years.  5  years,  but  at  some  point 
should  not  this  country  have  the  as- 
surance that  we  could  either  go  back 
and  reconsider  our  position  or  assure 
our  children  and  their  children's  chD- 
dren  that  there  will  be  fewer  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  world?  Is  that  too 
much  to  ask.  a  sUtement  by  this 
House  that  we  will  have  fewer  nuclear 
weapons  some  time?  I  think  that  is  aU 


we  are  asking  for.  Who  can  object  to 
it?  And.  more  Importantly,  why? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  genUeman  from  Georgia.  He 
has  made  two  very  important  amend- 
ments here  on  the  floor  during  this 
debate.  One  was  an  amendment  that 
had  a  blueprint  to  reduce.  That  failed. 
Now  he  comes  back  and  offers  an 
amendment  that  we  simply  should 
consider  reductions.  And  now  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  resolution  are  saying 
once  more.  "Let  us  amend  a  clear-cut 
amendment  that  talks  about  reduc- 
tions." ^„      . 

I  believe  the  American  public  de- 
serves to  have  us  vote  clearly  on  the 
question  of  reductions,  and  I  believe 
that  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  of- 
fered the  amendment  that  would  allow 
that  to  happen  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde)  has  now  of- 
fered another  amendment  that  would 
allow  that  to  happen.  I  beUeve  we 
should  go  forward  and  vote  for  it. 
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Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  once  again  rise  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia.  We  are.  as  the  gentleman 
said  before,  about  to  vote  and  revote 
on  the  identical  amendment  that  was 
passed  by  this  House  just  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  so  it  is  basically  a  repeat 
vote  of  Levitas.  Levitas  won  last  time. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
win  again. 

If  the  gentleman  will  continue  to 
yield,  I  think  perhaps  some  of  us  never 
heard  or  forgot  the  langviage  of  the 
Levitas  amendment  in  the  first  place.  I 
would  just  like  to  read  that,  because  it 
is  so  simple,  it  is  so  logical,  it  is  so  rea- 
sonable. I  cannot  understand,  very 
frankly,  why  it  was  not  accepted  in  the 
very  beginning.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
am  sure  some  people  would  like  to 
have  been  in  a  position  to  have  accept- 
ed it.  It  says  simply: 

Line  8,  Immediately  before  the  period, 
insert  "with  such  reductions  to  be  achieved 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  as  deter- 
mined by  negotiations.". 

It  obviously  focuses  the  debate  down 
to  reductions.  We  have  been  spending 
days  and  days  here.  This  particular 
amendment,  is  simple.  It  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  reductions,  and  I 
think  we  should  all.  by  acclamation, 
agree  with  it. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
has  consumed  6  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 


Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  is 
recognized  for  16  minutes  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment,  for  purposes 

of  debate  only. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time  and  re- 
quest a  vote. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  15  minutes  in  order  to  opppose 
the  amendment? 

The  CHAIRliiAN.  No  one  stood  up 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bboom- 
TOLD)  represented  to  the  Chair  that 
he  opposed  the  amendment  and  was 
recognized  for  15  minutes  in  opposi- 
tion, and  he  yielded  back  the  balance 
of  his  time,  as  did  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Htdb). 

AMXHDlOirT  ormKD  BT  m.  DICKS  TO  THE 
AKKHDlfKin  orrXRKD  BT  MH.  LEVITAS 

li4r.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dicks  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Levitas:  In  the 
text  proposed  to  be  added  to  the  resolution 
by  the  Levitas  amendment,  strike  out 
"with"  and  all  that  follows  through  'negoti- 
ations" and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing; "with  negotiators  proceeding  immedi- 
ately to  pursuing  and  achieving  reductions". 

PARLUMKHTAKT  ni«UnT 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  in- 
quiry is  this:  This  side,  which  opposes 
the  amendment,  has  been  foreclosed 
an  opportimity,  not  on  this  amend- 
ment but  on  the  previous  amendment, 
to  have  15  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  because  a  Member  on 
that  side  who  voted  against  an  amend- 
ment that  was  hostUe  to  the  exact 
amendment  said  he  was  opposed  to  it. 

My  parliamentary  inquiry  is,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  in  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  As  the  Chair  pre- 
viously explained,  no  one  on  the  ma- 
jority side  of  the  aisle  rose  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  amendment.  The  Chair 
looked  to  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Broomfiild)  rose,  represented 
that  he  was  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  and  was  recognized.  The 
Chair  has  previously  made  that  state- 
ment. 

PAHIJAItEirrAKT  IHQUIKT 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
wlllstotelt. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  did 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  say  he 
was  opposed  to  the  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 
The  genUeman  Is  correct. 


Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  We  wlU  watch  how 
he  votes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks)  is  recog- 
nized for  IS  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  cannot  at  this  time.  I 
will  yield  to  the  gentleman  when  I 
have  a  chance  to  finish  my  statement. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  might  be  able  to  save 
some  time. 

This  side  commends  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  for  his  amendment 
and  we  would  be  pleased  to  accept  It. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Before  you  do  that  so 
graciously,  could  I  Just  have  a  minute 
to  explain  it,  because  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant in  the  debate. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  on  his  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  a  substantial  Im- 
provement on  the  amendment  that 
this  gentleman  from  Georgia  offered, 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  Members 
would  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
have  tried  to  do  here  is  to  improve 
upon  my  original  amendment  to  the 
Levitas  amendment  by  saying  that  we 
are  not  only  trying  to  pursue  reduc- 
tions, but  we  want  to  achieve  reduc- 
tions as  well.  I  think  this  answers  the 
issue.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia 
has  made  it  clear  now,  I  think,  that 
under  his  amendment,  should  it  be 
adopted,  that  we  can  have  a  negotia- 
tion that  leads  to  a  freeze,  and  that 
that  freeze  could  be  ratified  by  the 
Senate,  could  go  into  effect,  and  that 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
after  that,  the  gentleman  would  like 
to  see  reductions  achieved,  and  that 
the  timeframe  for  achieving  those  re- 
ductions would  be  up  to  the  negotia- 
tors. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton was  concerned  about,  and  many 
others,  was  that  the  freeze  would  not 
be  allowed  to  go  Into  effect  and  we 
could  not  get  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  to  clarify  that  point  to  our 
satisfaction.  That  is  why  we  have  gone 
down  this  tortuous  path. 

But  now  that  we  have.  I  think  I  have 
a  better  amendment,  and  we  under- 
stand the  intentions  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  accept  the  Dicks  amendment 
and  move  ahead. 

Bfr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  sup- 
port both  of  the  genUemen's  amend- 
ments, and  even  with  the  amendment 
to  the  amendment  of  the  genUeman 


from  Georgia,  which  I  understand,  I 
am  sure,  would  be  taken  on  a  voice 
vote,  I  would  still  prefer  his  amend- 
ment to  either  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mi.  Hyse)  or 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  as  amended. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  appreciate  the  genUe- 
man's  compliment. 

Mr.  BiAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  to  the  amendment. 
I  think  finally  you  have  some  lan- 
guage which  people  can  live  with. 

But  I  Just  want  to  raise  a  point  here. 
Is  it  not  true  that  if  we  can  achieve  a 
nuclear  freeze  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  that 
automatically  at  that  moment,  that 
moment  of  agreement,  begin  reduc- 
tions? Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  DIC:KS.  Yes,  in  the  sense  that 
there  would  be  reductions  because  re- 
dundant, older  systems  would  be  going 
out  of  the  Inventory.  Both  sides  would 
be  setting  a  limit.  It  Just  seems  to  me 
that  that  would,  in  fact,  be  the  case. 

All  of  us  have  agreed  that  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  have  both  a 
freeze  and  reductions.  It  is  this  se- 
quencing that  we  think  has  to  be  done. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  has  so 
properly  pointed  out  with  his  old 
freight  train  analogy,  until  you  get  the 
train  stopped,  you  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  make  meaningful  reductions. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  point  I  wish  to 
make  is  this:  That  once  you  achieve  an 
agreement  on  that  resolution  between 
two  countries,  you  automatically 
achieve  a  reduction  pace. 
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Mr.  DICKS.  Absolutely.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  right.  Then  as  soon  as 
that  agreement  is  reached,  we  want 
our  negotiators  to  start  working  on 
achieving  reductions.  But  we  must  re- 
member that  this  agreement  will  be 
able  to  go  into  effect. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  That  Is  not  what  the 
genUeman's  amendment  says. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Yes.  it  does.  That  is 
what  the  gentleman's  amendment 
says. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Itfr.  Chairman.  I  am 
looking  at  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, and  I  want  to  be  sure  I  under- 
stand his  Intent.  The  gentleman  op- 
posed the  Levitas  amendment  because 
he.  as  well  as  I.  felt  that  the  Levitas 
amendment  set  up  a  condition  in 
which  the  failure  to  achieve  a  reduc- 
tions treaty,  which  I  would  have  to  in- 
terpret as  something  like  the  START 


treaty,  would  obviate  the  freeze.  That 
is  a  condition  that  would  have  obviat- 
ed the  freeze,  so  If  we  had  a  failure  on 
START  or  something  Uke  it.  then  we 
would  also  have  had  no  mandate  from 
the  Congress  for  a  freeze. 

That  was  my  problem  with  the  Levi- 
tas amendment.  Some  of  the  Members 
mlsimderstood  what  was  at  issue.  That 
was  my  problem,  and  that  was  the 
gentleman's  problem. 

Mr.  DICKS.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
ask  the  gentleman  this  question:  I  am 
reading  the  amendment,  and  it  says  in 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following:  "with  ne- 
gotiators proceeding  immediately  to 
pursuing  and  achieving  reductions." 

My  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  is  whether  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  language  that 
says,  "proceeding  Immediately  to  pur- 
suing and  achieving  reductions"  and 
"proceeding  immediately  to  the  pursu- 
ing of  the  achievement  of  reductions." 
Is  the  gentleman  setting  up  two  condi- 
tions? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  is  that  we  want  our  negotiators 
to  be  pursuing  and  to  be  achieving  re- 
ductions, and  we  want  them  to  start 
Inunediately,  after  the  freeze  is 
achieved,  to  do  both  of  those  things. 
Now,  it  may  take  some  time  to  get  that 
done. 

lb.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  one  more  time? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Does  the  gentleman's 
use  of  the  words,  "and  achieving  re- 
ductions," set  up  the  same  condition 
the  Levitas  amendment  sets  up? 

Mr.  DICKS.  No,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Why  does  it  not? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Because  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  is  trying  to  set  forth  a 
simset  clause  and  say  that  is  what  the 
condition  subsequent  really  is,  and 
what  I  am  saying  is  that  we  want  the 
negotiators  to  pursue  and  to  achieve 
reductions  as  quickly  as  they  can  with  - 
a  negotiated  settlement. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  What  If  they  were  to 
pursue  but  fail  to  achieve?  What  hap- 
pens then? 

Mr.  DICKS.  Well,  they  have  to  stay 
in  there  and  keep  pursuing  and  keep 
trying  to  achieve.  That  is  what  they 
are  supposed  to  be  tr}nng  to  do. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  appreciate  the  statement  as  to  what 
the  gentleman  would  hope  his  amend- 
ment says.  But  the  amendment,  by  its 
terms  is  explicit  and  clear. 

To  refer  back  to  what  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  said  earlier 
today,  where  the  language  of  the  stat-  - 
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ute  Is  clear,  that  a  free«e  is  where  we 
start  from,  and  what  the  gentleman's 
amendment  says  \8  that  following  the 
traeie.  there  shall  Immediately  be  re- 
ductions. ,  . 
Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reclaim 

my  time. 

After  we  have  a  free«e  and  It  is  rati- 
fied by  the  U  A  Senate  by  a  two-thirds 
vote,  the  negotiators,  I  would  hope, 
would  continue  to  woiit  from  that 
iwint  to  pursuing  and  achieving  reduc- 
tions as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  That  is  not  what  this 
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Mr.  DICKS.  That  is  exactly  what  it 
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Mr.  LEVITAS.  It  says  there  will  un- 
mediately  be  an  achievement  of  reduc- 
tions, which  I  fully  support. 

Mr  DICKS.  What  my  amendment 
says  is  that  after  the  ratification  of 
the  freeae.  the  negotiators  will  work  to 
pursue  and  achieve  reductions,  and 
that  is  what  we  want  them  to  do.  But 
it  is  not  like  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, which  says  that  what  he  is 
doing  is  sunsetting  the  freeze.  That  is 
not  what  my  amendment  does. 

B«r.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  explanation. 
I  hope  that  all  Members  who  were 
confused  on  the  previous  vote  will  sup- 
port the  Dicks  amendment  that  keeps 
in  place  the  sequence  between  the 
freeze  and  reductions,  which  is  what 
all  of  us  ultimately  want  to  get. 

Mr.  DICKS.  That  is  exactly  what  we 
are  trying  to  achieve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks)  has  con- 
simied  9  minutes.  The  Chair  will  In- 
quire, does  any  Member  wish  to  be  rec- 
ognized in  opposition  to  the  Dicks 
amendment? 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Bfa.  Dicks)  desire  to  use  any  addi- 
tional time?  If  not.  the  Chair  will  put 
the  question. 

PASUAMXinART  IMQUIBY 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
willstoteit. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Bir.  Chairman,  could 
the  Chair  explain  now  the  sequence  of 
votes  that  will  be  taken  so  that  the 
Members  will  know  which  amend- 
ments will  be  voted  on  first  and  what 
the  sequence  is? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  the  Members  that  the  first  vote 
will  take  place  on  the  Dicks  amend- 
ment to  the  Levitas  amendment,  and 
alao  the  Chair  would  advise  that  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Dicks),  if  he  chooses  to  use  it,  has  6 
minuters  remaining  In  support  of  his 
amendment,  for  debate  purposes. 


The  second  vote  would  be  on  the 
Hyde  amendment  to  the  Dicks  substi- 
tute, and  in  that  connection  the  Chair 
would  advise  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Hydk)  has  9  minutes  re- 
maining in  support  of  his  amendment 
to  the  Dicks  substitute. 

The  third  vote  would  take  place  on 
the  Dicks  substitute  to  the  Levitas 
amendment,  and  the  final  vote  would 
be  on  the  Levitas  amendment. 

The  Chair  will  inquire  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyds)  whether 
he  had  yielded  back  the  balance  of  his 
time  on  his  amendment  to  the  Dicks 
substitute. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  suppose 
I  reserved  it.  Frankly.  I  do  not  recall, 
but  if  I  may.  I  will  say  that  I  reserved 
my  time.  I  do  not  remember. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  All  right. 
Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
we  are  nearly  at  the  end  of  this 
debate.  If  I  might  use  a  few  moments 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  LxviTAS)  I  have  nothing  else 
to  offer.  ^ 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Levitas). 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  sequence  of 
the  votes  that  will  foUow,  I  intent  to 
support  the  Dicks  amendment  to  my 
original  amendment  because  of  what 
the  Dicks  amendment  says.  The  words 
in  that  amendment  are  these:  "with 
negotiators  proceeding  immediately  to 
pursuing  and"— I  repeat,  and— "achiev- 
ing reductions." 

My  amendment  provided  a  reasona- 
ble time  frame  for  the  achievement  of 
those  reductions.  The  time  frame  pro- 
vided for  achieving  those  reductions 
by  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington.  Mr.  Dicks. 
is  "immediately,"  which  is  better,  in 
my  judgment,  than  "a  reasonable 
period  of  time."  So,  therefore,  I  think 
it  is  an  improvement.  Consequently,  I 
will  vote  for  the  Dicks  amendment  be- 
cause that  Is  what  it  says.  Those  are 
its  words. 

I  will  then  vote  for  the  Hyde  substi- 
tute for  the  other  Dicks  substitute 
amendment  because  that  Dicks 
amendment  did  not  provide  for 
"achieving"  reductions.  Having  done 
those  two  things,  I  suppose  that  the 
Dicks  amendment  to  my  amendment 
which  provides  for  immediately  pursu- 
ing and  achieving  reductions  by  short- 
ening the  time  frame,  makes  it  a  much 
better  result  in  terms  of  achieving  re- 
ductions. 

But  in  any  event,  we  are  going  to  get 
a  vote  on  this  question:  "Do  you  want 
to  achieve  reductions  in  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  or  immediately  so  that 
this  world  can  see  fewer  nuclear  weap- 
ons?" Is  that  what  this  resolution  is 
going  to  say  to  our  negotiators?  The 
end  result  will  be  what  our  negotiators 
agree  upon,  but  now  we  are  going  to 


see  whether  we  want  to  get  reductions. 
That  is  what  this  vote  is  about. 

Mr.  cniairman.  that  means  fewer  nu- 
clear weapons,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  first  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Dicks)  the  amend- 
ment that  we  will  vote  on  first,  and 
then  to  vote  for  the  Hyde  amendment. 
Mr.  HYDE.  B«r.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRBtAN.  The  genUeman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Htde)  yields  back 
the  balance  of  his  time. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks). 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Again.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  it  very  clear  that  the  difference, 
as  I  see  it,  is  that  under  the  Levitas 
amendment  we  would  have  a  simset- 
ting  of  a  freeze,  and  what  we  have 
done  here  is  to  eliminate  that  aspect 
of  his  amendment.  That  is  our  clear 
intent.  We  want  our  people  to  go  in 
there  and  pursue  and  achieve  reduc- 
tions, and  we  are  not  putting  in  any 
simset  clause  that  says  the  freeze  is 
abrogated  if  they  do  not  do  it  or  if 
they  cannot  get  agreement  with  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks)  yields 
back  the  balance  of  his  time  on  all 
pending  amendments.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Dicks)  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Levitas). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Levitas). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 


RKCORSED  von 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
advise  that  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  House  Resolution  179,  he  will 
reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  vote  by 
electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  question  of  the  adoption 
of  the  amendments,  if  there  is  no  in- 
tervening debate. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  221.  noes 
203,  not  voting  8,  as  follows: 
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Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TZ) 

Archer 

IhMlhsm 

Bkmmrd 

Butlett 

Batemmn 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUI 

BUInUs 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boner 

Breauz 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhiU 

Burton 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

ChappeU 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Cllnger 

CoaU 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Conte 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coufhlln 

Courter 

Craig 

Omne,  Daniel 

Oane,  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davla 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dowdy 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Etoerson 

English 

Brdrelch 

E^Ienbom 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

nippo 

Forsythe 

Franklin 

Fr«niel 

Fuqua 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Olngrich 

Ollckman 

Oradison 

Gramm 

Oregt 

Ounderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 


(RoU  No.  85] 
ATE8— 231 

HammerschmMt  Parrls 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 


AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunsio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuColn 

Barnes 

Bates 

BedeU 

BeUenson 

Bennan 


Hanoe 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (irr) 

HartneU 

Hefner 

Hichtower 

Hiler 

Hlllls 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huekaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kaalch 

Kasen 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lacomarsino 

lAtU 

Leath 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Llplnskl 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (XL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCoUum 

McCuidy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McOrath 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myera 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

O'Brien 

Olin 

Ortis 

Oxiey 

Packard 

NOES-203 

Biaggi 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borskl 

BOBCO 

Bou(dier 

Boxer 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Carper 

Carr 

Clarke 


Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

QuiUen 

Ray 

Regula 

Ridge 

RInaldo 

RItter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Rowland 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Sehulse 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUMnder 

Stsisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

SUttery 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundquist 

TauEln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (QA) 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

VandergrUf 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Watkins 

Weber 

Whltehunt 

WhlUey 

Whittaker 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

WyUe 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (fl.) 

Zschau 


Clay 

CoeUio 

(Pieman  (TZ) 

Collins 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

delaOana 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Downey 


Durbtn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckait 

Edwards  (CA) 
Evans  (lA) 
Evans  (IL) 
Fkaedl 


Feiglian 

Ferraro 

Florio 

FotfietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gonsalec 

Goodling 

Qon 

Gray 

Green 

Ouarini 

HaU(IN> 

HaU(OH) 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 


Dixon 

Gaydos 

Hatcher 


LaFUoe 

Lewdi 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levlne 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry(WA> 

Luken 

Lundine 

Marfcey 

Martinet 

MaUui 

Mavroules 


McCloskey 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulskl 

MUler  (CA) 

MineU 

Mlnlsh 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CTT) 

Mrazek 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ot  linger 

Owens 

PanetU 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reid 

Ri<diardaon 


Rodlno 

Rose 

RostenkowsU 

Roukema 

Roybta 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Snowe 

Solan 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Trailer 

UdaU 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


NOT  VOTINO-8 


Lantoe 
MacKay 

McEwen 


Towns 
Waxman 


D  1730 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  McEwen  for,  with  Mr.  MacKay 
against. 

Mr.  ACKERBiAN  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  and  Mr. 
ANDREWS  of  North  Carolina 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 

D  1740 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  state  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion. 

FARLIAMSNTART  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 


BCr.  DICKS.  What  is  the  amendment 
now  before  the  Committee? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  advise  Members  in  response  to 
the  parliamentary  inquiry  that  the 
next  vote  will  occur  on  the  Dicks  sub- 
stitute as  amended  by  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Hyde)  after  which  the  vote  would 
take  place  on  the  Levitas  amendment 
as  amended  either  by  the  substitute  or 
by  the  amendment  previously  adopted. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  have  a  parliamenta- 
ry inquiry.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Bftr.  LEVITAS.  I  ask  this.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  even  with  the  explana- 
tion the  parliamentary  situation  is 
somewhat  confused. 

Is  the  vote  we  are  about  to  take  a 
vote  on  the  same  language  that  the 
Committee  Just  adopted? 

The  CHAIRlifAN.  Yes.  that  is  essen- 
tially correct. 

The  Chair  again  will  state  the  vote  is 
a  5-minute  vote. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment, 
as  amended,  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Levitas),  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

B«r.     DICKS.     Mr.     CThairman.     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  225,  noes 
191,  not  voting  16,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  86] 
AYES— 225 


Andrews  (TX) 

Crane.  Daniel 

Hance 

Archer 

Crane,  Philip 

Hansen  (ID) 

a«Hh«m 

Daniel 

Hansen  (DT) 

Barnard 

Dannemeyer 

Hartnett 

BartleU 

Daub 

Hefner 

Rat^msn 

Davis 

Heftel 

Bennett 

delsGana 

High  tower 

Bereuter 

DeWine 

HUer 

Bethune 

Dickinson 

Hlllis 

BeviU 

Dowdy 

Holt 

Billrakis 

Dreler 

Hopkins 

Bllley 

Duncan 

Horton 

Boehlert 

Dyson 

Hubbard 

Boggs 

Edwards  (AL) 

Huekaby 

Boner 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hunter 

Breaux 

Emcnon 

Hutto 

Broomfleld 

English 

Hyde 

Brown  (CO) 

Erdreich 

Ireland 

BroyhiU 

Erlenbom 

Jenkins 

Biuton 

Fiedler 

Johnson 

Byron 

Fields 

Jones  (NO 

CampbeU 

Fish 

Jones  (OK) 

Carney 

Flippo 

Kasich 

Chandler 

Forsythe 

Kaun 

Chappell 

Franklin 

Kemp 

Chappie 

Frenael 

Kindness 

Cheney 

Fuqua 

Kolter 

Clinger 

Gekas 

Kramer 

CoaU 

Oilman 

Utgomarsino 

Coleman  (MO) 

Gllckman 

I^U 

Conable 

Gradiaon 

Leath 

Conte 

Gramm 

Lent 

Cooper 

Gregg 

Levitas 

Corcoran 

Gundetaon 

Lewis  (CA) 

Coughlin 

Hall,  Ralph 

Lewis  (FL) 

Courter 

Hall,  Sam 

Llplnskl 

Craig 
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Lloyd 

Ortk 

lioefner 

Oxtey 

Lao><LA) 

Psrkard 

Lott 

Parris 

Lowery(CA) 

Pashayan 

Lujui 

Patman 

Lunncn 

Paul 

lUek 

Petri 

Madltan 

Plekle 

ICarienee 

Porter 

MklTtOtt 

Price 

BfUrtlndL) 

Pritchard 

Martin  <NC> 

PurseU 

MarttiKNT) 

QuiUen 

llawril 

Ray 

McCain 

Refula 

MeCandleas 

Ridge 

McCoUum 

Rinaldo 

McCuTdy 

Ritter 

McDade 

Roberts 

McDonald 

Robinson 

McOrath 

Roe 

Michel 

Roemer 

Miller  (OH) 

Rocers 

MoUnarl 

Roth 

Montcomery 

Rowland 

Moore 

Rudd 

Moorhead 

Sawyer 

Morrison  (WA) 

Schaefer 

Murphy 

Schulze 

Murtha 

Sensenbrenner 

Myers 

Shaw 

Neal 

Shelby 

Nelaon 

Shumway 

Nichols 

Shuster 

Nielion 

SiUander 

O'Brien 

SIsisky 

Oltn 

%een 

NOES-191 

Ackerman 

Peichan 

Addabbo 

Perraro 

Akaka 

Plorio 

Alborta 

Podletu 

Anderson 

Foley 

Andrews  (NO 

Ford  (MI) 

Annunslo 

Pord(TN) 

Anthony 

Fowler 

Applecate 

Prank 

Frost 

AuColn 

Oarcia 

Barnes 

Gejdenaon 

Bates 

Gephardt 

BedeU 

Oibbona 

Beilenson 

Ooodlins 

Berman 

Gore 

Biani 

Gray 

Boland 

Green 

Bonior 

Guarinl 

Bonker 

HaU(IN) 

Boraki 

Hall  (OH) 

Boaco 

Hamilton 

Boucher 

Harkin 

Boxer 

Harrison 

Britt 

Hawkins 

Brooks 

Hertel 

Brown  (CA) 

Howard 

Bryant 

Hoyer 

Carper 

Hughes 

Carr 

Jacobs 

Clarke 

JeUorda 

Clay 

Jones  (TN) 

Coelho 

Kaptur 

Coleman  (TX)      Kastenmeier 

Collins 

KenneUy 

Coyne 

Kildee 

D' Amours 

Dellums 

Kostmayer 

Dicks 

LaFalee 

DinceU 

Leach 

DUoo 

Lehman  (CA) 

Donnelly 

Lehman  (PL) 

Dorian 

Leiand 

Downey 

Levin 

DurMn 

Levine 

Dwyer 

Long(MD) 

Dymally 

LowTy(WA) 

Bariy 
Bekart 


Edwards  (CA) 

E*ans(IA> 

BvaiMdL) 

rtalo 


Markey 

Martina 

Matsul 

MavTOules 

McCloakey 

McHugh 


Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stimip 

Sundquist 

Tausln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Valentine 

Vander  Jaft 

Vandergriff 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Watklns 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

WhiUey 

Whittaker 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

WoU 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Toung(PL) 

Zachau 


McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

MlknliK' 

Miller  (CA) 

MIneU 

Minish 

MItcheU 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrasek 

NaUher 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

PanetU 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rodino 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Ruaao 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Snowe 

Solars 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 


Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Torres 

TOrrieelU 

Towns 


Alexander 

Conyers 

Crockett 

DaM^e 

Derrick 

Gaydos 


Trailer 

OdaU 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitten 


Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


NOT  VOTING-16 


Gingrich 

Gonaalet 

Hatcher 

Lantos 

MacK»y 

McEwen 


Owens 
Wazman 
Wilson 
Yates 


D  1750 


JMI 


Ms.  SNOWE  changed  her  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  KOLTER  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment, as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Lbvitas),  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXiroMKNT  orrERED  BY  MR.  HUMTBH 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Huirrra:  At 
the  end  of  the  joint  resolution,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"Sk.  .  Nothing  in  this  joint  resolution 
shall  be  (»nstrued  to  prevent  the  United 
SUtes  from  replacing  B-52  bombers  with  B- 
1  bombers  where  such  replacement  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  United  States  strategic 
bomber  crews." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hunter)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes,  for  debate  pur- 
poses only,  in  support  of  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  very  simple,  straightforward  amend- 
ment that  will  allow  the  replacement 
of  our  ancient  B-52  bombers  with  the 
B-1.  This  is  a  simple  amendment.  It  is 
going  to  allow  us  to  replace  our  B-52 
bombers,  which  have  been  literally 
dropping  out  of  the  air  over  the  last 
several  months,  and  will  allow  us  as 
Members  of  Congress  to  discharge  our 
constitutional  obligation  to  the  men 
and  women  of  the  armed  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  this  debate 
commenced  several  weeks  ago  there 
was  great  confusion  among  the  propo- 
nents of  the  freeze  and  great  question 
as  to  whether  bomber  replacement 
was  precluded  by  the  resolution.  And 
following  the  first  several  days  of  con- 
fusion, the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Zablocki)  came  out  with  an  ex- 
plantatory  statement  that  he  revealed 
on  April  13.  And  in  this  statement  he 
specifically  outlined  the  terms  under 
which  B-^2  bombers  could  be  replaced. 


And  I  would  turn  to  the  Conoressioh- 
al  Record  to  the  statement  that  was 
made  by  Chairman  Zablocki.  The 
bottom  line  was:  B-62's  can  be  re- 
placed only  by  other  B-52'8.  And  he  in- 
dicated that  this  could  very  easily  be 
done  and  would  be  a  reasonable  course 
of  action. 

Since  that  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  gone  back  and  looked  at  some  of 
the  industrial  base  problems  that 
would  attend  any  attempt  to  replace 
ancient  B-52  Stratofortress  bombers 
with  other  B-52's.  and  starting  up  our 
production  lines  and  the  other  prob- 
lems we  would  have.  And  without 
meaning  to  be  rude  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  possibility  of  re- 
placing B-52  bombers  with  other  B-52 
bombers  would  be  a  very  difficult  un- 
dertalung.  And  the  suggestion  in  fact 
was  quite  ridiculous. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  a  couple  of 
the  problems  we  would  have. 

The  average  cost  of  the  B-52  model 
in  1954  dollars  was  about  $30  million. 
And  If  you  adjusted  that  cost  for  infla- 
tion, it  would  come  out  to  about  $125 
million  a  copy  speaking  about   1981 
dollars.  And  specifically,  we  would  find 
that  the  J-57  engine  is  no  longer  in 
production.  The  vacuimi  tubes  that 
are  utilized  in  the  autopilot  are  no 
longer  in  production.  If  we  went  to  a 
vendor  it  would  probably  cost  us  five 
times  our  original  cost.  The  antenna 
for  the  radar  that  is  utUized  in  the  B- 
52  is  based  on  1940's  technology.  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  reproduce. 
The  terrain  computer  that  allows  our 
planes  to  fly  at  lower  altitude  and  its 
vacuum  tubes  are  no  longer  in  produc- 
tion. It  would  be  extremely  expensive 
to  reproduce  those  parts.  The  environ- 
mental control  system  that  keeps  the 
electronics  and  avionics  cool  is  totally 
inadequate  and  would  be  very  difficult 
to  reproduce. 

So  the  notion  that  we  could  replace 
B-52  bombers  with  other  B-52  bomb- 
ers is  a  ridiculous  notion. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  if  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hunter)  Is  aware  of  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor on  April  8  which  is  testimony  from 
members  of  a  B-52,  an  actual  crew, 
that  went  up  in  the  air  and  had  a  re- 
porter accompany  them.  The  captain 
is  a  man  named  Captain  Holland  and 
he  is  29  years  of  age. 

It  goes  on  to  say:  "Our  craft  this 
cold,  lowering  South  Dakota  morning 
is  a  B-52H.  the  newest  B-52  and  last 
deUvered  to  the  Air  Force  21  years 
ago.  That  means  that  Chuck  Holland 
and  company  probably  were  concen- 
trating on  the  TV  program  "Leave  it 


to  Beaver."  Little  League  baseball,  and 
the  mysteries  of  long  division  when 
their  bomber  first  entered  services 
some  9,000  flight  hours  ago. 
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"The  crew  goes  over  its  pre-flight 
check  lists  and  begins  turning  up  the  8 
engines.  Each  engine  produces  17,000 
pounds  of  thrust  •  •  •. 

"As  usual  with  B-52's,  not  every- 
thing works  on  start-up.  There  is  a 
problem  with  the  celestial  navigation 
system,  which  seems  to  correct  itself 
as  the  plane  bumps  and  Jiggles  down 
the  taxi.  On  our  flight"— as  the  report- 
er reports— "two  other  important  sys- 
tems, terrain-avoidance  radar  and 
cabin  pressurization.  will  fail. 

"In  6  years  of  flying  B-52's,  Captain 
Holland  says  he  has  never  landed 
without  some  maintenance  problem." 

I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia that  I  would  maintain  that  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  afford  to  continue  to 
rely  on  a  B-52.  the  last  one  having 
come  off  the  assembly  line  in  1962,  if 
we  are  going  to  be  concerned  about 
men  who  are  in  those  planes.  I  strong- 
ly support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

imr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that  these  aircraft,  the  first 
one  being  built  in  1955  and  the  last 
one  in  1962,  can  only  be  repaired  so 
much.  Tou  can  only  put  so  much  glue 
on  these  wings  before  they  fall  of 
their  own  weight. 

Now,  we  owe  a  duty  to  those  crews 
to  provide  them  with  safety  in  the  air- 
craft they  are  required  to  use  while 
they  serve  in  the  Air  Force.  The  repair 
of  these  B-52's  is  Just  not  feasible. 
Now,  it  is  not  adequate  to  say  we  can 
go  back  and  build  more  B-52's.  because 
there  is  no  assembly  line.  The  line  is 
no  longer  open  to  build  B-52's.  We 
need  new  aircraft.  I  think  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying  is  that  to  protect 
the  safety  of  oiu-  strategic  bomber 
crews,  not  to  provide  whole  fleets  of 
aircraft,  but  to  protect  our  crews  from 
these  antique  aircraft,  which,  if  they 
were  automobiles  would  qualify  for  an- 
tique license  plates,  we  must  be  able  to 
produce  new  aircraft. 

Is  that  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. That  is  exactly  what  I  am  saying. 
And  I  think  that  I  have  mentioned 
several  times  to  Members  of  this 
House  that  over  the  last  4  months  we 
have  lost  2  percent  of  our  B-52  force 
Just  from  mishaps  and  crashes,  with 
absolutely  no  enemy  action  taken 
whatsover. 

A  lot  of  people  think  that  the  most 
dramatic    event    that    has    occuired 


during  this  nuclear  freeze  debate  was 
the  pastoral  letter.  I  disagree.  I  think 
the  most  dramatic  event  was  that 
while  we  were  debating  the  nuclear 
freeze  in  the  House,  one  of  our  B-52's 
went  out  of  contact  while  exercising 
over  Nevada  and  crashed.  Idlling  all 
crew  members.  That  was  a  dramatic 
event  because  that  symbolized  the  de- 
terioration of  our  strategic  forces  that 
is  occurring  today.  I  think  I  have  gone 
over  several  times  the  four  or  five 
crashes  that  have  occurred  only  in  the 
last  4  or  5  months. 

So  I  think  that  we  have  to  under- 
stand that  you  cannot  divorce,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  has  suggested,  perform- 
ance from  safety.  He  said.  "Well,  we 
can  take  some  safety-related  modern- 
ization measures."  Tou  cannot  do 
that.  If  you  want  to  make  sure  that 
the  bomber  crew  survives,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  make  sure  that  they 
can  take  their  payload  into  enemy  air- 
space and  bring  that  plane  back. 

And  on  that  point  I  would  like  to  re- 
iterate the  statement  that  shocked  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  he 
said  he  would  look  into  it.  I  would  like 
to  ask  him  if  he  has  checked  into  this 
statement.  This  is  a  statement  made 
by  Dr.  Tom  Cooper,  who  is  the  Under 
Secretary  of  our  Air  Force  for  Re- 
search and  Development,  on  the  abili- 
ty of  our  B-52's  to  penetrate  Soviet 
airspace  and  the  ability  of  our  air 
crews  to  survive. 

He  said: 

Should  American  air  crews  be  foroed  to  fly 
B-S2's  into  enemy  airspace  in  the  1990's, 
they  will  have  virtually  no  chance  for  sur- 
vival. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  that  several  of  his  colleagues  in 
this  body  have  sons  who  are  flying  B- 
52's,  that  we  are  extremely  concerned 
and  they  are  extremely  concerned 
about  the  capability  of  the  aircraft, 
that  not  only  our  own  families,  but 
those  individuals  who  are  mandated 
by  their  assignments  in  the  Air  Force 
are  made  sure  that  they  have  equip- 
ment that  is  adequate. 

I  have  to  agree  with  my  colleague 
who  spoke  a  moment  ago,  in  reading 
the  article  from  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  that  those  facts  that  he  men- 
tions are  accurate.  They  are  just  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg.  There  is  a  long 
series  of  discussions  and  facts  on  those 
aircraft  where  they  have  faulty  parts 
that  are  no  longer  manufactured,  that 
no  longer  are  able  to  be  procured,  and 
many  of  the  aircraft  have  to  be  canni- 
balized to  keep  them  in  active  force  at 
a  time  when  they  are  extremely  neces- 
sary to  our  own  defense. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  contribution.  Many  of 
us  are  aware  of  the  sacrifices  that  are 


being  made  by  members  of  the  fami- 
lies of  our  colleagues,  and  I  know  that 
the  gentlewoman,  in  fact,  has  a  son 
flying  the  B-52  today.  I  commend  her 
for  her  support. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  As  do  two  of  our 
other  colleagues. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  And  I  thank  them 
also.       

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  {Mr. 
Kasich)  referred  to  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Knight  newspapers, 
and  what  he  did  not  mention  was  that 
the  people  on  those  crews  said  that 
these  are  not  the  same  planes  that- 
were  originally  built,  that  they  have 
been  completely  rebuilt,  that  all  of  the 
electronics  and  all  of  the  gear  is  com- 
pletely  new  and  that  they  are  really 
very  modem  planes.  And,  further- 
more, if  we  cannot  replace  our  planes, 
neither  could  the  Russians  replace 
theirs. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
reclaim  my  time  for  1  minute,  and  I 
would  like  to  describe  what  has  oc- 
curred with  some  of  these  "outstand- 
ing, excellent"  airplanes  that  have 
been  so  "completely  refurbished"  over 
the  past  several  months. 

On  March  10  of  this  year.  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago,  we  had  a  wing  fracture 
while  the  plane  was  refueling.  The 
wing  actually  fell  off. 

On  January  27,  at  Grand  Forks,  N. 
Dale,  we  had  a  fire  during  fuel  system 
maintenance;  five  airmen  were  killed. 

On  December  16.  this  last  December, 
at  Mather  Air  Base,  we  had  a  crash  on 
takeoff  and  eight  people  were  killed. 

On  October  31.  at  La  Honda.  Calif., 
we  had  a  crash  during  low-level  fljring. 
and  seven  people  were  Idlled. 

So  this  idea  that  somehow  these  B- 
52's  are  really  pretty  good  because 
they  have  been  patched  up  is  l}aloney. 

Bfr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentler 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  I  would  say.  in  re- 
sponse to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  that  the  ar- 
ticle goes  on  to  point  out  that  the 
problem  with  the  B-52,  they  say,  is 
that  it  has  been  refurbished  and  mod- 
ernized as  much  as  it  can.  The  plane  is 
hard  put  to  generate  enough  electrici- 
ty to  run  the  new  gear.  Many  of  the 
spare-part  manufacturers  have  gone 
out  of  business,  but  mostly  it  is  the  in- 
creasing threatened  environment  that 
has  made  the  plane  so  vulnerable. 

And  the  Soviets,  of  course,  have  pro- 
duced 200  modem  intercontinental-ca- 
pability backfire  bombers  in  the 
1970's,  while  we  still  rely  on  the  B-52. 
We  just  do  not  have  the  ability  to 
compete  when  we  are  flying  a  plane 
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that  wu  produced  in  1962  and  they 
have  a  plane  that  was  produced  in  the 
middle  1970's. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  1953.  30  years  ago 
this  year.  I  was  flying  P-S4-G's  out  of 
Albany  Air  Force  Base,  doing  gunnery 
missions  against  B-52's.  It  was  an  easy 
target  then.  Sending  young  men  on  an 
offensive  weapon  in  this  equipment  is 
ludicrous  in  today's  situation,  with  the 
kinds  of  airplanes  that  we  have,  the 
Air  Force  capacity  that  we  now  enjoy. 
And  I  submit  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  should  pass.  It  is  a  good 
one.  To  continue  what  we  are  doing 
with  that  airplane  is  absolutely  ridicu- 
lous. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.   I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr.  BADHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  3rlelding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  very  interested 
to  hear  the  comments  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  who  would  have  our 
young  people  in  this  country  fly  20-  to 
30-year-old  airplanes,  saying  they  have 
all  been  rebuilt. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  have  flown  the  B-52  and  I  have 
flown  the  B-1.  I  have  examined  the 
various  costs  and  the  various  things 
that  can  be  done  to  the  B-52  and  the 
B-1.  And  I  would  recommend  to  the 
gentleman,  if  he  would  be  so  inclined, 
to  go  fly  a  B-52-D  model  some  time,  if 
he  wants  to  get  his  kicks  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 
But.  more  than  that.  I  think  any- 
body who  would  oppose  this  amend- 
ment is  really  a  unilateral  disarmer, 
because  in  the  words  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  I  believe  he  said  that,  well, 
if  we  did  not  replace  B-52's  with  B-l's, 
neither  would  the  Soviets. 

Well,  that  is  not  what  the  resolution 
says.  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man. The  gentleman  knows  that  the 
resolution  says  we  are  to  negotiate.  We 
are  to  negotiate.  And  until  we  reach 
an  agreement,  nothing  is  binding. 

D  1810 
The  gentleman  knows  that  he  had 
said.  "Why.  of  course  we  could  keep  on 
building  the  B-1,  and  of  course,  the 
Soviets  for  some  miraculous  reason 
would  not  build  the  Blackjack 
bomber."  The  gentleman  knows  that  is 
pure  bunk.  And  if  we.  I  would  attest, 
and  I  say  this  to  the  gentleman  in  all 
sincerity,  pass  this  freeze  resolution  to 
commence  negotiations,  that  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  you 
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would  advocate  it.  would  not  build  one 
more  B-1  bomber,  would  not  build  one 
MX  missile,  would  not  build  one  more 
Trident  submarine,  if  the  gentleman 
had  his  way,  and  he  knows  very  well 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  continue 
to  build  SS-19'8  and  SS-18's.  would 
continue   to   build   Typhoon   sulnna- 

rines.  ,    , 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  but 
before  I  do.  I  would  like  to  put  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  to  the  Chair. 

PAXUAMKirTART  tHQUUtT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  will  have  an  amend- 
ment to  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
Can  that  be  offered  now.  or  must  I 
wait  until  the  completion  of  our  time 
before  offering  the  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
may  offer  the  amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Am  I  also  in  a  position 
to  offer  the  amendment  after  the  com- 
pletion of  our  15  minutes  of  rebuttal 
time  to  the  gentleman's  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
SoLARZ)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  for  pur- 
poses of  debate. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and  I  yield  to  my  still  very  good  friend 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas).  the 
author  of  the  triumphant  amendment 
which  passed  a  short  while  ago. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  my  still  good 
friend  and  colleague  for  yielding.  I  ap- 
preciate that. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Let  me  just  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  it 
reminds  me  of  a  former  State  Demo- 
cratic Chairman  in  New  York  who  in 
1896.  after  William  Jennings  Bryan 
won  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
President  but  who  was  very  unhappy 
with  that  development,  who  was  asked 
by  reporters  whether  he  was  still 
going  to  support  the  Democratic  ticket 
In  spite  of  Bryan's  nomination,  said  "I 
am  a  Democrat  stiU,  very  still."  So  I 
say  to  my  friend,  I  am  still  your 
friend. 
Mr.  LEVITAS.  Not  very  still,  I  hope. 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  Certainly  not. 
Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
the  ardor  of  the  gentleman  for  the  res- 
olution has  not  been  stilled. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  is  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Solarz). 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  have  yielded  to  the 

gentleman  from  (jreorgia  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of 

order  on  the  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Georgia?  ^  ^^ 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Reserving  the  right 

to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 


to  ask  somebody  whose  time  this  is 
coming  off  of  because  there  has  not 
been  any  15  minutes  allocated  to  the 
opposition  to  the  amendment  pending, 
and  there  is  no  other  amendment 
pending,  so  I  assume,  reserving  my 
right  to  object,  that  this  time  is 
comGig  from  somewhere;  presumably 
it  is  from  the  15  minutes  allotted  to 
the  opposition,  whoever,  whatever, 
and  wherever  it  is. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solakz  )  has  been 
recognized  for  15  minutes  in  opposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  under  my  reser- 
vation for  an  explanation. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield- 
ed to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  for 
the  purpose  of  his  making  a  statement 
about  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  now  have  the  time 
because  I  have  reserved  the  right  to 
object  and  I  would  like  to  ask.  under 
that  reservation,  whose  time  this  is 
coming  off  of? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  It  Is  coming  off  of  our 
time,  which  is  being  controlled  by  me 
at  the  monent  In  my  capacity  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee  as  the  floor  manager 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Further  reserving 
my  right  to  object,  you  are  the  opposi- 
tion. 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  Yes. 
Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
not  object.  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz)  has  the 
time. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  my  very  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seibbrling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  California  said  I 
know  that  what  I  said  was  pure  bunk, 
and  I  could  have  demanded  that  the 
Clerk  take  down  his  words,  but  I  will 
not. 

I  do  not  think  that  what  I  said  was 
pure  bunk.  I  spent  a  long  time  study- 
ing the  B-52  and  the  B-1  situation. 
What  the  gentleman  over  there  failed 
to  mention  was  the  B-52  Is  not  expect- 
ed to  make  penetrating  raids  over  the 
Soviet  Union  anymore. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  will  not  yield  at 
this  moment.  I  will  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  has 
made  a  personal  remark  against  me.  I 
am  entitled  to  respond. 

I  happen  to  know  that  the  B-52's  are 
being  fitted  with  air-launched  Cruise 
missiles,  and  the  gentleman  knows 
that.  So  the  fact  that  they  do  not  pen- 
etrate well  over  the  Soviet  Union  is  ir- 


relevant.   We    have   a   very   modem 
weapon  system. 

Last  year  the  commanding  general 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  came  to 
my  office  Just  after  he  retired,  and  he 
said.  Congressman,  I  want  you  to  know 
you  are  100  percent  right.  The  B-1 
bomber  is  a  waste  of  money.  The  B- 
52's  with  stretched  FB-lll's  are  ade- 
quate into  the  1990's  when  we  can  re- 
place them  with  Stealth." 

If  we  do  not  get  an  agreement  on  a 
nuclear  freeze,  we  can  go  ahead  with 
Stealth.  And  If  we  do  get  an  agree- 
ment on  a  nuclear  freeze,  both  the 
Russians  and  we  will  be  frozen.  So  I  do 
not  see  why  the  gentleman  says  that 
what  I  said  is  pure  bunk. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  wIU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  would  Just  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  if  the  gentleman 
has  ever  read  or  had  a  briefing  on  the 
SIOP.  which  is  the  strategic  Integrat- 
ed operational  plan  for  nuclear  weap- 
ons, If  the  gentleman  has  read  It. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  have  been 
briefed  by  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
at  SAC  headquarters,  if  that  is  what 
you  mean. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Then  the  gentleman 
knows  that  in  the  SIOP,  which  is  the 
operating  order  for  our  strategic  nu- 
clear forces,  that  the  B-52  bomber  is 
targeted  today  to  be  a  penetrating 
bomber.  If  the  gentleman  does  not 
know  that,  the  gentleman  has  not 
been  paying  attention. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  know  that  that 
is  its  capability  if  we  want  to  use  it. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Then  do  not  say  that 
the  B-52  is  not  a  penetrator. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  advise  the  Members  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Solarz)  controls  the  time. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  If,  in  fact,  I  control 
the  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  I 
thought  I  did  but  which  I  was  not  sure 
I  did,  I  would  like  to  reclaim  it  If  that 
is  all  right  with  my  friend  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  If  the  gentleman 
could  yield  to  me  for  about  15  seconds, 
I  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  further  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  My  point  was 
that  no  one  over  there  mentioned  the 
important  fact  that  the  B-52  can  be 
used  as  an  alternative,  which  is  a  plat- 
form to  latmch  air-launched  Cruise 
missUes.  and  that  is  its  prime  function 
today. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  for  a  response  to  that? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  If  I  could  reclaim  my 
time,  then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman. 

I  think  that  after  15  minutes  of  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  the  amendment 
that  the  Members  are  entitled  to  hear 
at  least  a  few  reasons  why  it  might  not 


be  best  for  the  country  if  this  amend- 
ment were  adopted. 

Let  me  state  very  briefly  what  our 
objections  are  to  the  amendment.  The 
amendment,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  has  made  clear,  would  make 
it  possible,  even  after  a  freeze  agree- 
ment had  been  reached,  to  replace  B- 
52's  with  B-l's.  I  would  submit  that 
this  is  fundamentally  incompatible 
with  the  basic  purpose  of  the  freeze 
resolution  and  what  we  are  trying  to 
achieve  as  a  result  of  it. 

In  his  now  famous  statement  of 
April  13.  the  very  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
made  it  very  clear  that  as  we  inter- 
preted the  freeze  resolution,  it  would 
permit  the  replacement  of  existing 
strategic  systems  with  comparable 
copies,  as  it  were,  of  the  systems  that 
they  were  replacing.  In  other  words,  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  replace  B-52's  with  B-52's, 
just  as  It  would  be  possible  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  replace  Bear  bombers 
with  Bear  bombers. 

But  as  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin made  clear,  the  freeze  resolution 
would  not  permit  the  replacement  of 
B-52's  by  B-l's,  or  the  replacement  by 
the  Soviet  Union  of  Bears  with  Black- 
jacks. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  the  freeze 
resolution  would  permit  the  replace- 
ment of  interior  equipment  within  the 
B-52  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  aircraft  in  a  safe  and  sound  condi- 
tion. I  intend,  at  the  termination  of 
our  time  for  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment, to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  which  has  been  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  California 
which  would  strike  his  reference  to 
the  B-1  and  which  would  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  language  which  would  permit 
safety-related  improvements  in  strate- 
gic bombers.  In  other  words,  under  the 
amendment  that  we  intend  to  offer,  it 
would  be  possible  after  a  freeze  was 
agreed  to  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  have  safety- 
related  improvements  in  our  strategic 
bombers. 
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But  I  must  tell  the  gentleman  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  replace  a  B-52 
with  a  B-1,  just  as  we  would  not 
permit  the  Soviet  Union  to  replace  the 
Bear  with  the  Blackjack. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  gentleman  Is 
any  more  optimistic  than  I  that  nego- 
tiations toward  a  freeze  would  be  an 
overnight  situation.  In  fact,  I  think 
the  gentleman  recognizes  that  prob- 
ably a  freeze  negotiation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  might  take  5,  10,  or  15 


years,  and  I  would  attest  to  the  gentle- 
man that  if  we  started  replacing  B- 
52's  with  B-l's  right  now,  when  that 
date  came  that  we  negotiated  a  perma- 
nent negotiable,  verifiable  freese.  I 
would  introduce  an  amendment  to 
eliminate  production  of  the  B-l's. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Baoham)  that,  first  of 
all.  I  am  a  little  bit  more  hopeful  than 
he  is  about  the  timeframe  within 
which  we  could  negotiate  a  freeze  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  was  thinking  more 
in  terms  of  months;  he  seems  to  be 
thinking  In  terms  of  years  or  maybe 
decades. 

But  be  that  as  it  may.  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  if.  prior  to  the  time  we 
are  able  to  conclude  those  negotia- 
tions, we  have  deployed  additional  B- 
I's.  we  would  be  permitted  under  the 
terms  of  this  resolution  to  replace 
whatever  B-l's  were  then  in  our  inven- 
tory with  new  B-l's.  For  example,  if 
we  were  to  agree  on  a  freeze  tomor- 
row, which,  obviously,  is  not  going  to 
happen— but  if  it  did  happen  and  we 
now  have  four  B-l's  in  our  inventory, 
we  would  be  permitted  to  produce  four 
more  B-l's  to  replace  existing  B-l's. 
But  with  respect  to  the  B-52's  we 
have,  we  would  be  entitled  to  do  one  of 
two  things  or  a  combination  of  both: 
Either  we  could  replace  them  with 
new  B-52's  or  we  could  simply  replace 
them  by  replacing  the  Interior  parts, 
such  as  the  electronics  and  the  en- 
gines. We  could  replace  the  nuts  and 
bolts  on  the  wings  in  order  to  make 
sure  the  wings  hold  up  so  that  our  B- 
52's  could  fulfill  the  mission  for  which 
they  were  designed. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
question  to  the  gentleman  Is  simply 
this:  The  gentleman  has  outlined  some 
repairs  that  we  could  make  that  would 
be  safety-related  improvements,  and 
my  question  is  simply  this:  What  im- 
provements would  the  gentleman 
make  that  the  Air  Force  has  not  al- 
ready made  in  patching  these  planes 
together? 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  question  to  the 
gentleman,  if  he  did  not  hear  me,  is 
that  he  says  we  could  make  safety- 
related  improvements.  What  improve- 
ments to  the  existing  B-52  force  would 
he  make  that  the  Air  Force  has  not  al- 
ready made  that  would  have  saved  the 
lives  of  the  four  air  crews  which  have  ' 
perished  very  recently  because  our  B- 
52's  have  fallen  out  of  the  air? 

I  have  a  second  question  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Let  me  answer  the 
questions  one  at  a  time. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Excellent. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
under  the  interpretation  of  the  resolu- 
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tion  which  was  propounded  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr.  Za- 
BLoan)  on  April  13  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  replace  the  electronics  on 
the  B-52'8,  and  it  would  be  possible  to 
install  the  fan  jet  engines  on  the  B- 
52's.  Those  are  examples  of  the  kind 
of  replacement  possibilities  that  are 
contemplated  by  the  resolution. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
gentleman  aware,  though,  that  the  Air 
Force  has  undertaken  many  repairs  to 
the  existing  B-52's,  and  that  for  the 
four  planes  that  have  gone  down  re- 
cently, killing  their  crews,  have  been 
the  recipients  of  that  repair  work? 
They  have  been  worked  on.  they  have 
been  repaired.  To  quote  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  they  have  been 
modernized,  and  yet  they  still  went 
down,  they  still  crashed. 

My  second  question  to  the  gentle- 
man is  this:  What  are  we  going  to  do 
to  upgrade  the  speed  of  the  B-52?  At 
low  level,  it  is  about  580  miles  an  hour; 
it  does  not  even  go  the  speed  of  sound. 
The  Backfire  bomber  goes  about  twice 
the   speed   of   sound;   it   goes   about 
Mach-2.  How  are  we  possibly  going  to 
upgrade  the  B-52  to  acquire  anywhere 
near  the  speed  the  Backfire  has.  and 
what  are  we  going  to  do  that  the  Air 
Force  has  not  already  done  in  upgrad- 
ing the  B-52*s  to  keep  them  in  the  air? 
I  do  not  think  we  can  do  much  more. 
Mr.    SOLARZ.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
would  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  that  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  four  B-52's  that,  un- 
fortunately,   went    down,    so    far    as 
anyone   knows,   did   not   crash   as   a 
result    of    their    advanced    age    but. 
rather,  that  these  disasters  were  the 
function  of  pUot  error  or  other  factors 
which  were  not  necessarily  related  to 
the  age  of  the  planes. 

Mr.   KASICH.   Mr.   Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

B4r.  SOLARZ.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
SoLARZ)  that  my  understanding  is  that 
one  of  the  problems  we  have  with  the 
B-52  right  now  is  that,  with  the  de- 
ployment of  the  air-launched  cruise 
missile  on  the  wings,  the  added  stress 
placed  on  those  wings  is  what,  at  least 
in  one  case  that  I  know  of— and  per- 
haps the  gentleman  from  California 
knows  of  others— what  caused  the 
greater  stress  placed  on  those  wings 
and  caused  those  wings  to  fall  off.  And 
that  was  as  a  direct  result  of  the  mod- 
ernization program  that  the  military 
thought  was  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  of  our  bomber 
crews. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  respond  to  the  gentleman  by 
saying  that  It  is  my  understanding 
that  none  of  the  wings  of  the  B-52's 
that  have  been  fitted  as  cruise  missile 
launchers  have  in  fact  fallen  off.  and 
should  such   a  problem   develop,   it 


would  be  possible  under  the  terms  of 
the  resolution,  in  accordance  with  the 
Interpretotion  put  forward  by  the 
committee  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  to  put 
new  spars  in  the  wings  to  reinforce 
them  so  that  that  would  not  happen. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  concerned  for  two  reasons.  I  am 
sorry  that  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  left  because  it  seems 
to  me  the  gentleman's  side  tends  to 
use  the  argument  that  will  work  at  the 
moment.  I  know  the  gentleman  prob- 
ably feels  the  same  about  our  side. 

But  let  me  raise  a  specific  question 
on  the  B-52's  which  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man would  clarify  for  everyone.  The 
gentleman's  colleague  suggested  that 
it  was  all  right  that  the  B-52  did  not 
have  to  penetrate  because  in  fact  we 
could  equip  them  with  cruise  missiles. 
Now,  as  I  imderstand  the  freeze  reso- 
lution. In  fact  the  B-52s  which  are  not 
cruise  missile  carriers  on  the  morning 
of  the  freeze  are  not  going  to  become 
cruise  missile  carriers. 

Let  me  make  a  second  point.  By 
freezing  the  electronics,  we  put  our- 
selves in  a  position  where  the  Soviets 
can  improve  their  antiaircraft  de- 
fenses and  the  B-52  ceases  to  be  an  ef- 
fective aircraft. 


AMERSIfEin:  OFTERED  BY  MR.  SOLARZ  TO  THE 
AMKlfDlIXI«T  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HUNTER 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wIU 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


utes  are  allocated  to  the  proponent  of 
the  amendment  and  15  minutes  are  al- 
located to  an  opponent  of  the  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  BADHAM.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The    CHAIRMAN.   The    gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solahz)  Is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment,  for  debate  purposes  only. 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be  very  brief  at  this  stage  and  simply 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  this  amendment  which  I 
have  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hunter)  would 
permit  safety  related  Improvements  In 
strategic    bombers,    so    that    to    the 
extent  there  was  any  problem  for  the 
crews  of  our  B-52's  as  a  result  of  the 
adoption  of  a  freeze  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  that  would  prevent 
their    replacement    by    the    B-1.    we 
would  be  in  a  position  to  make  what- 
ever  safety-related   Improvements   in 
the  strategic  bomber  were  necessary  to 
keep  those  planes  flying  and  to  pro- 
tect the  safety  of  the  men  who  are 
flying  them. 

I  would  only  add  at  this  time  that 
while  It  is  true  that  my  amendment 
would  preclude  the  replacement  of  B- 
52's  by  the  B-1.  it  would  also  preclude 
the  Soviet  Union  from  replacing  the 
Bear  bomber  with  the  Blackjack 
bomber.  That,  after  all.  is  really  what 
this  freeze  resolution  Is  tdl  about.  Ob- 
viously a  freeze  will  preclude  us  from 
developing  new  weapons  systems,  but 
it  will  also  preclude  the  Soviet  Union 
from  developing  new  weapons  systems. 
The  whole  object  Is  to  bring  the  arms 
race  in  nuclear  weapons  to  a  halt  and 
then,  from  there,  hopefully,  to  go  on 
to  real  reductions. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Solarz  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hukter:  In  the 
section  proposed  to  be  added  to  the  resolu- 
tion by  the  Hunter  amendment,  strike  out 
all  that  follows  "prevent"  through  "crews" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "safety-related  Im- 
provements in  strategic  bombers", 
roiirr  of  order 
Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  occurs  to  me  that 
all  time  for  the  proponents  and  all 
time  for  the  opponents  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Huirrni),  has  been 
used  up. 

Is  It  not  true,  under  the  rule,  that  we 
must  now  vote  on  that  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No.  The  Chair 
will  advise  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  BADHAM),  that  It  Is  true 
that  all  time  relative  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Homtbr),  for  and 
against,  has  expired,  but  under  the 
rule  another  amendment  can  be  of- 
fered, and  Is  being  offered,  and  15  min- 
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Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Huhtkr)  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment  and  for  debate  pur- 
poses only. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
amazed  that  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment  continues  to  miss  the  gut 
issue  of  this  amendment,  and  that  Is 
that  you  cannot  divorce  safety-related 
Improvements  from  the  performance 
of  the  aircraft. 

Agpain  I  go  back  to  the  statement 
that  was  made  by  our  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  for  R&D.  He  stated 
that  If  American  aircrews  are  forced  to 
fly  B-52's  In  the  1990's,  they  will  have 
virtually  no  chance  of  returning  from 
a  mission  over  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  the  gentleman  has  offered  an 
amendment  that  calls  for  safety-relat- 
ed improvements.  Obviously,  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  is  making  absolutely  every 


safety-related  improvement  they  can 
possibly  make  right  now  to  keep  those 
crewmembers  from  dying,  to  keep 
those  B-52's  In  the  air,  and  they  are 
not  working.  Now,  they  are  falling  out 
of  the  air.  We  have  had  2  percent  of 
our  force  destroyed  In  the  last  4 
months.  That  is  an  incredible  attrition 
rate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  quote 
a  copilot  of  a  B-52  regarding  the  abili- 
ty to  Improve  it,  to  modernize  It.  He 
states: 

On  an  enemy  radar  screen,  if  the  newer  B- 
1  were  the  size  of  a  desk,  the  B-S2  would  be 
as  big  as  a  hanger. 

If  I  would  get  the  attention  of  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
this  is  a  very  important  'point.  The 
only  way  that  an  American  aircrew  Is 
going  to  survive  on  a  mission  Is  by 
being  able  to  penetrate  enemy  air- 
space undetected,  complete  their  mis- 
sion, and  return  to  the  United  States. 
The  radar  cross  section  on  a  B-1  Is 
about  one-tenth  what  It  Is  on  a  B-52. 

Now,  you  can  patch  them,  you  can 
glue  them  together,  you  can  do  all 
kinds  of  stuff,  but  you  cannot  do  much 
to  Improve  the  survivability  of  that 
aircraft. 

I  think  it  is  somewhat  callous  of  the 
proponents  of  this  amendment  to  have 
relegated  to  such  a  low  position  our 
consideration  for  the  lives  of  the 
people  that  pilot  these  systems.  About 
50  percent  of  the  cost  In  many  of  our 
strategic  systems  Is  devoted  to  saving 
the  people  that  operate  them.  We  are 
relegating  them  to  driving  30-year-old 
aircraft  In  the  1990's,  when  they  will 
be  facing  a  Soviet  counterpart,  which 
Is  the  Backfire  bomber,  which  goes 
about  twice  as  fast,  which  Is  built  very 
recently,  and  which  has  a  capability  of 
delivering  a  nuclear  payload  anywhere 
on  any  downtown  main  street  in  the 
United  States  and  recovering  in  (Tuba. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  couple  points. 

I  was  looking  at  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Solarz). 
The  gentleman  talks  in  terms  of 
safety-related  Improvements  for  stra- 
tegic bombers  shall  be  permitted;  but  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  what  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  Mr.  Duncan 
HuifTES.  said  when  he  talked  about 
performance  being  integrally  related 
to  safety. 

Si>eed.  obviously,  is  something  that 
Is  related  to  safety  In  bombers  as  it  Is 
in  any  other  tjrpe  of  alrcrsift.  Avionics 
Is  related  to  safety.  The  ability  of  a 
plane  to  be  packed  with  electronic 
countermeasures.  that  is  certainly  re- 
lated to  safety;  so  all  these  things  that 
the  gentleman  is  referring  to  as  safety 
related,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  under 


the  thrust  of  his  amendment,  is  not 
going  to  be  permitted  to  be  placed  in 
the  B-52's.  It  Is  an  old  airplane.  The 
technology  is  old  and  what  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  really  means  is 
the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  force  our 
pilots  to  fly  planes  20,  30,  and  40  years 
old.  against  Soviet  planes  that  are  ob- 
viously much  more  recent  than  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  wiU 
continue  to  yield,  the  second  point  I 
would  like  to  make,  we  talk  in  terms  of 
the  fact  that  if  the  freeze  resolution 
was  passed,  then  we  could  have  five  or 
four  B-1 '8  and  the  Soviet  Union  would 
be  locked  into  only  having  their  Back- 
fires. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  the  fact 
that  they  now  have  deployed  140 
Backfire  bombers.  70  In  the  NATO 
area  and  70  In  the  East  Pacific. 

There  are  three  types  of  Backfire 
bombers,  so  they  have  already  mod- 
ernized. 

I  think  this  point  probably  has  been 
made  before  by  the  gentleman  from 
California.  The  point  here  Is  the  fact 
that  we  are  frozen  Into  antiquity  or 
frozen  into  an  Inferior  position  and  as 
such  I  think  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  is  very  much  debilitating. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  3rield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  California. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  woiild  like  to  come  over  here  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  because  a  lot  of 
the  discussion  on  the  freeze  itself  is 
brought  home  in  this  amendment  and 
the  opposition  to  It. 

One  thing  about  the  freeze,  we  say 
we  have  got  to  cut  off  the  obscene 
amount  of  money  spent  in  an  arms 
race.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  with 
his  safety-related  Improvements  in 
strategic  bombers,  but  I  would  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  does  the  gentle- 
man know  that  safety-related  Improve- 
ments, if  we  do  everj^hlng  we  can  pos- 
sibly do  to  the  B-52,  the  cost  will  be 
almost  as  much  as  the  whole  B-1  pro- 
gram? I  do  not  think  the  gentleman 
was  aware  of  that. 

Another  thing,  we  have  right  now. 
despite  what  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
would  suggest 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BADHAM.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield.  I  do  not  have  the  time,  but  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  California 
wUl  yield.  

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  very  interested 
to  find  that  out  and  I  am  glad  the  gen- 
tleman made  the  point,  that  the 
safety-related  improvements  might  be 
almost  as  much  as  the  development  of 
a  new  plane;  but  frankly,  when  it 


comes  to  the  safety  of  American 
airmen,  no  price  is  too  high  to  pay,  so 
I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  do  that. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Then  we  ought  to 
spend  about  (he  same  amount  of 
money  and  give  them  a  good  airplane. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Yes;  I  have  three 
more  points  to  make,  but  I  wIU  yield. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  First  of  aU.  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  today  is  doing  everything  It 
can  to  make  these  planes  safe.  We  are 
not  sparing  money  to  try  to  protect 
the  lives  of  our  airmen. 

This  amendment  is  a  pure  and 
simple  gutting  amendment.  No  one 
questions  here  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  under  a  nuclear  freeze 
to  undertake  those  activities  necessary 
to  make  current  ancient  equipment 
operate. 

This  amendment  Is  totally  meaning- 
less in  substance.  Its  total  objective  Is 
to  obscure  the  issue  that  has  been 
raised  by  this  amendment,  and  that 
issue  is.  do  we  have  the  right  to  mod- 
ernize our  weapons  and  do  we  have 
the  right  to  replace  a  weapon  that  is 
so  antiquated  that  It  threatens  the 
lives  of  those  young  men  and  women 
who  are  forced  to  fly  today?  I  think  it. 
is  imperative  that  this  substitute  be 
defeated,  because  it  is  a  sham,  because 
it  represents  no  change  in  substance, 
and  because  It  basically  hides  the  real 
substance  of  the  Issue. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Very  quickly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  If  the  gentleman  will  jrleld 
further,  to  wrap  up  my  point,  we  know 
that  the  strategic  operation  plan  for 
our  B-52  bombers  is  to  carry  dumb 
bombs,  iron  bombs,  gravity  bombs,  as  a 
penetrating  mechanism  and  it  cannot 
work. 

We  know  that  the  cruise  missiles  do 
not  have  a  range  to  be  standoff,  be- 
cause Soviet  air  defenses  are  ap- 
proaching the  range  of  our  so-called 
standoff  cruise  missile  already. 

Third,  you  catmot  have  It  both  ways. 
my  friends  in  the  House,  because  if  we 
stop  modernizing  at  the  passage  of  the 
resolution,  which  is  what  you  people 
want,  we  know  that  the  Soviets  will 
keep  on  modernizing  until  such  negoti- 
ation finality  is  reached. 

You  cannot  have  it  both  wasrs.  You 
can  say  that  the  Soviets  will  stop  pro- 
ducing Blackjack  bombers,  but  yoii 
know  very  well  they  will  not. 

You  can  say  that  we  will  modernize 
imtil  the  negotiations  are  complete, 
but  you  know  you  will  advocate  that 
we  do  not. 

The  substitute  must  be  defeated. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chainnan.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  found  we  lost  2 
percent  of  our  airliners  in  the  last  6 
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months,  we  would  all  be  screaming  our 
heads  off. 

We  have  a  series  of  consumer  protec- 
tions which  we  provide  to  the  people 
In  this  country  all  the  time.  We  are 
constantly  sending  cars  back.  We  are 
sending  tojrs  back,  and  yet  when  we 
are  talking  about  the  safety  and  secu- 
rity of  men,  and  sometimes  women, 
who  are  involved  in  the  military,  we 
are  talking  about  their  lives.  We  are 
taking  a  very  casual  attitude  toward 
them  and  their  safety. 

I  would  venture  to  say  that  I  think 
to  put  us  In  the  position  that  we  are 
right  now  is  unconscionable. 

We  are  talking  about  Israel,  were  we 
talking  about  some  other  foreign 
nation  with  whom  we  have  a  relation- 
ship and  are  involved  in  assisting  we 
would  not  accept  this  kind  of  position 
under  any  circumstances.  For  us  to 
talk  about  the  men  and  women  in  the 
military  with  such  a  casual  attitude,  I 
personally  feel  it  is  unconscionable. 

O  1840 
Mr.  KASICH.  WIU  the  gentleman 

yield?         

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman and  now  yield  briefly  to  my 
friend  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KASICH.  There  Is  one  other 
issue  involved  in  addition  to  the  issue 
of  speed  and  that  Is  the  ability  of  the 
Soviets  to  continue  development  of  air 
interceptors.  As  most  people  know,  at 
this  point  in  time  they  are  presently 
converting  the  Poxback  A  to  the  Pox- 
back  E  aircraft,  which  gives  them 
some  low  altitude  capability. 

Additionally  to  that,  the  Poxback 
now  has  the  only  true  look-down/ 
shoot-down  capabilities  and  they  have 
started  to  develop  that. 

So.  in  addition  to  the  lack  of  speed 
of  the  B-52.  we  also  have  to  contend 
with  the  modem  air  interceptors  that 
the  Soviets  have  been  deploying. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  on  this  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
has  13  minutes  remaining. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Jilr. 
HUHTSR)  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
part  of  the  whole  essence  of  this 
freeze  resolution  that  whatever  con- 
straints it  would  Impose  on  the  United 
States  it  would  also  impose  on  the 
Soviet  Union. 

It  is  our  very  profoimd  conviction 
that  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  to  freeze  at  this  point  in 
time  the  further  deployment  of  our 
strategic  air  systems. 

The  reason  I  say  that  is  that  right 
now  we  have  as  our  main  strategic 
bomber  the  B-52.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  as  its  main  strategic  bomber  the 
Bear.  Our  successor  strategic  bomber 
Is  supposed  to  be  the  B-1  and  their 
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successor  strategic  bomber  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Blackjack. 

Yet  the  fact  is  that  the  B-52  is  far 
better  than  the  Bear  in  comparison  to 
the  improvement  which  the  B-1  would 
gflve  us  in  relationship  to  the  improve- 
ment that  the  Blackjack  bomber 
would  give  them. 

In  other  words,  the  B-1  is  less  supe- 
rior to  the  Blackjack  than  the  B-52  is 
to  the  Bear.  And  the  differences  be- 
tween the  B-52  and  the  Bear,  which 
both  of  us  have  today,  are  greater 
than  the  differences  between  the  B-1 
and  the  Blackjack,  which  both  of  us 
will  have  tomorrow  if  a  freeze  is  not 
agreed  to. 

Consequently,  the  United  States  wUl 
have  more  of  an  advantage  with  re- 
spect to  strategic  bombers  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  Union  if  we  keep  the  B-52  and 
they  keep  the  Bear  than  if  both  of  us 
move  to  the  next  generation  in  which 
we  would  have  a  B-1  and  they  would 
have  a  Blackjack,  because  the  B-52  Is, 
in  comparison  to  the  Bear,  far  better 
than  the  B-1  Is  in  comparison  to  the 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  will  be  happy  now  to 
yield  to  my  very,  very  good  friend 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  There  are  other  planes 
in  the  Soviet  arsenal  besides  the  Bear. 
They  have  what  many  consider  an 
intercontinental  strategic  bomber,  the 
Backfire. 

I  think  they  have  around  150  Back- 
fire bombers  which  are,  in  my  limited 
view,  somewhat  analogous  to  what  we 
would  like  to  produce  with  the  B-1.  Al- 
though they  are  different,  they  have  a 
similar  strategic  capability.  They  are 
deployed  against  Europe  and  they  are 
deployed  in  Asia.  They  have  an  inter- 
continental as  well  as  a  theater  nucle- 
ar capability. 

The  gentleman  is  basing  his  infor- 
mation on  the  Bear  bomber  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  proves  our  point  that 
we  need  to  modernize  in  order  to  keep 
essential  equivalence,  and  with  the 
free  resolution  as  interpreted  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  it  would  in- 
hibit this  country's  ability  to  have 
that  essential  equivalence  so  impor- 
tant to  the  deterrence  that  he  and  I 
both  share  as  a  major  purpose  for 
keeping  the  peace. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Let  me  say  to  my  very 
good  friend  from  New  York,  who 
makes  a  very  thoughtful  point,  that 
no  one  could  possibly  presimie  to 
expand  on  the  present  comprehensive 
and  enlightened  interpretation  of  the 
resolution  which  was  given  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  April 
13. 

My  comments  today  are  merely  a 
footnote  to  the  chapter  in  this  book 
which  he  wrote  so  brilliantly  on  that 
occasion. 

But  I  would  say  to  my  friend  from 
New  York  that  if  the  Backfire  is  to  be 


considered  an  intercontinental  ci4>able 
strategic  bomber,  then  so  is  the  P-111 
which  is  in  our  inventory. 

So  when  I  was  making  my  calcula- 
tions concerning  the  balance  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  was  tliinking  not  Just  about 
the  B-52  and  the  Bear  but  about  the 
Backfire  and  the  P-111. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KEMP.  This  is  getting  to  be  the 
modem-day  equivalent  of  a  medieval 
debate  over  how  many  angels  can 
dance  on  the  head  of  a  pin. 
Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  agree  completely. 
Mr.  KEMP.  But  the  point  needs  to 
be  made,  irrespective  of  that  debate, 
that  the  gentleman  is  alluding  to  a  ca- 
pability that  the  Soviet  Union  has  sur- 
passed. They  have  predicted,  accord- 
ing to  Jane's  Aerospace  Weapons  for 
1983.  to  be  producing  the  follow-on  to 
the  Backfire,  the  Blackjack.  100  in 
1983-84  fiscal  years.  Moreover,  the 
Backfire  bomber  is  a  newer  and  in 
many  respects  much  better  bomber 
than  the  PB-llL 

I  know  he  was  discussing  this  with 
the  eminent  expert  on  Soviet  capabil- 
ity, the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  DovmEY.  who  will  clear  this  all  up 
for  us  in  just  a  minute. 

But  does  not  the  gentleman  recog- 
nize that  the  Soviet  production  of 
Blackjack  and  Backfire  gives  them  a 
capability  that  is  not  met  by  the  P-111 
or  the  B-52? 

I  wish  Chairman  Zablocki  were  here 
to  help  clear  this  up. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  we  have  left  on  our  side? 
The    CHAIRMAN.    The    gentleman 
has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  In  the  remaining  time 
I  would  like  first  to  yield  to  our  most 
eminent  strategic  expert,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York, 
who  has  answers  to  all  questions  that 
ever  have  been  or  ever  will  be  pro- 
pounded on  this  matter. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Downey). 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  introduction.  I 
am  not  sure  whether  I  should  be  flat- 
tered or  alarmed. 

Let  us  review  where  we  are  with  re- 
spect to  bombers  because  we  have 
been  over  this  ground,  ad  nauseum. 
But  it  appears  as  though  it  is  some- 
thing we  need  to  talk  about  again. 

The  whole  premise  of  the  freeze  as 
we  have  talked  about  it  is  to  try  to 
arrest  the  growth  of  new  weapons. 
That  means  arrest  to  the  growth  of 
Soviet  weapons  and  to  arrest  the 
growth  of  weapons  in  our  own  arsenal. 
Let  us  deal  specifically  with  the 
question  of  strategic  bombers.  While  it 
is  true  that  our  bombers  are  old.  they 
are  largely  fully  capable  of  penetrat- 


ing Soviet  airspace  now  and  through 
the  early  1900's  and  striking  their  tar- 
gets either  with  SRAM,  which  are  the 
short-range  attack  missiles,  or  cruise 
missiles  with  high  confidence  and  with 
high  accuracy. 

It  is  clear  from  any  measure,  and  I 
cite  to  the  gentleman  the  Scrowcroft 
Commission  Report  itself  which  high- 
lights the  superiority  of  both  our  sub- 
marine force  and  our  bomber  force  as 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
disagreement  about  the  current  supe- 
riority and  the  superiority  of  the 
United  States  now  and  through  the 
1990's  with  respect  to  bombers. 

The  O's  and  the  H's  are  capable,  as 
are  the  FB-lll's.  No  one  disputes 
that. 

If  we  were  to  tie  the  hands  of  our 
negotlators  as  our  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  would  have  us  do.  the  clear 
implications  of  this  for  the  Soviets 
would  be  appsj-ent.  What  they  would 
do  is  to  build  the  Blackjack.  So  we 
would  be  right  back  where  we  started. 
We  would  have  to  build  the  B-1  and 
other  weapons.  They  would  go  ahead 
and  build  the  Blackjack  bomber. 

Let  is  prevent  them  from  building 
the  Blackjack.  Let  us  prevent  them 
from  bulldilng  more  Backfires. 

If  we  adopt  the  Solarz  language  we 
will  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from  es- 
calating the  arms  race  and  we  will 
retain  our  superiority  in  the  air  base 
wing. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia like  to  use  up  some  of  his  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  each  have  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  use  a  couple  of  minutes 
to  set  a  couple  of  things  at  rest.  To 
start  out  with,  can  I  get  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 
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Can  I  get  the  gentleman's  attention? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  In  the  first  place.  I 
disagree  with  the  statement  that  the 
Bear  is  the  Soviet  bomber.  The  Soviet 
bomber  is  the  Backfire  and  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  did  not 
want  to  include  Backfire  in  SALT,  the 
Backfire  bomber  has  a  capability  of 
carrying  26.450  pounds  of  nuclear  pay- 
load,  it  can  carry  every  nuclear  free- 
fall  bomb  in  the  Soviet  arsenal.  It  can 
move  unrefueled  from  Arctic  bases  to 
cover  the  entire  United  States  of 
America  and  that  is  considering  it 
would  be  making  a  recovery  in  Cuba. 
It  can  cover  roughly  a  fifth  of  the 
Nation  if  it  makes  a  two-way  mission. 
It  goes  about  twice  as  fast  as  a  B-52 
bomber  does.  1.100  miles  per  hour. 
Just  because  the  Soviets  took  the  refu- 
eling nose  cone  off  of  it  during  the 


START  negotiations,  we  continue  to 
say  it  is  not  an  Intercontinental  strate- 
gic bomber. 

I  would  suggest  further  to  the  gen- 
tleman, again  if  I  could  have  the  gen- 
tleman's attention,  I  would  suggest 
further  to  the  gentleman,  that  my 
amendment  goes  to  the  safety,  it  goes 
to  the  safety-  of  the  air  crews.  So  you 
can  talk  all  day  about  how  effective 
this  B-52  is  that  Just  went  down  in 
Nevada  and  klUed  the  entire  crew  was. 
it  probably  was  very  effective.  If  it  had 
not  gone  down  it  probably  would  have 
been  a  very  effective  bomber.  But  the 
fact  is  we  have  had  five  major  crashes 
within  just  a  few  months.  It  is  obvious 
the  B-52,  being  patched  up  as  it  has.  is 
reaching  the  end  of  its  road  as  far  as 
safety  goes.  The  only  way  to  restore 
safety  and  to  guarantee  that  safety  to 
all  crew  members  and  again  we  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  have  a  constitutional 
obligation  to  the  men  and  women  of 
the  Armed  Porces  to  protect  them  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  the  only  way 
we  can  do  that  is  to  get  them  on  a  ma- 
chine that  is  not  the  old  B-52  Strato- 
fortress  emplojring  1940's  technology, 
to  put  them  into  the  follow-on  aircraft 
which  is  the  B-1. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  he  said  we  can  make 
safety-related  improvements,  has  he 
yet  come  up  with  an  improvement 
that  the  Air  Porce  has  not  already  ap- 
plied to  the  airplane  that  would  make 
it  a  safer  aircraft?  Could  the  gentle- 
man respond  to  my  question? 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  If  the  gentleman  will 
jrield.  I  thought  I  had  answered  it  pre- 
viously when  I  said  that  they  could  re- 
place the  electronic  systems  or  put  in 
a  fan  jet  engine  which  would  be  an- 
other example  of  a  safety-related  im- 
provement but  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  might  like  to  add  to  that. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  is  no  doubt  famil- 
iar with  all  the  GAO  reports  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  B-52  airframe  now  and 
through  the  1990's.  The  gentleman 
has  had  those  reports  and  is  familiar. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  reclaim  my  time. 

All  the  GAO  reports  in  the  world  are 
not  as  meaningful  as  its  history  of  a 
lot  of  crashes  in  the  last  several 
months.  We  have  flown  in  the  United 
States,  we  have  flown  some  of  our 
bomber  series  to  the  point  where  we 
had  a  lot  of  accidents. 

That  is  what  is  occurring  with  the 
B-52  now.  All  of  the  statements  by  the 
Air  Porce,  by  the  GAO  are  not  going 
to  change  that  situation. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  On  the  basis  of  the  in- 
terpretation offered  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  April  13,  I  would 
point  out  that  old  B-52's  could  be  re- 


placed if  necessary  by  entirely  new  B- 

52s.  

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  take  my  time  back. 
I  explained,  I  went  over  the  Chair- 
man's suggestion  and  pointed  out  it 
would  be  like  trying  to  rebuild  a  model 
T  line  that  most  of  the  parts  are  out 
of  production,  it  would  be  prohibitive- 
ly expensive  to  go  back  and  start  up  a 
B-52  production  line  again.  I  submit 
this  Congress  will  never  go  back  and 
spend  $125  million  per  plane  to  build  a 
plane  that  goes  538  miles  an  hour.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  now  expired. 

&ir.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  we  have  4  minutes 
left? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
point  I  am  pleased  to  yield  the  floor  to 
our  very  distinguished  cleanup  hitter, 
the  Babe  Ruth  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, our  majority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  favor  of  the  Solara  substitute.  I  wiU 
not  disagree  with  anybody  who  says 
that  the  B-52  is  an  obsolescent 
bomber.  Of  course  it  is.  it  is  older  than 
most  of  the  young  men  who  are  flying 
it. 

I  vote  for  the  B-1, 1  vote  for  the  PB- 
111. 1  vote  for  the  Stealth  bomber,  and 
I  expect  to  continue  to  vote  to  mod- 
ernize and  improve  our  strategic 
bomber  force  until  we  get  to  the  point 
that  we  have  a  negotiated  freeze— a 
mutual,  verifiable  freeze  in  nuclear 
weapons  and  delivery  systems. 

This  amendment  says.  "Let  us  have 
a  freeze  except  for  the  B-1,  but  let  us 
exempt  the  B-1  from  any  freeze  nego- 
tiations." 

Now.  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
freeze,  we  must  have  a  freeze.  You 
cannot  have  a  freeze  except  for  this 
weapon  system  or  a  freeze  except  for 
that  weapon  system.  This  whole 
debate  is  on  the  subject  of  a  freeze,  a 
nuclear  freeze  and  then  reductions. 

Now.  if  you  are  for  that,  you  vote  for 
it.  And  I  think  a  preponderant  majori- 
ty of  the  people  are  for  it.  That  is  the 
whole  proposition  that  we  face. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  about  each 
separate  weapons  system  as  though  we 
were  going  to  negotiate  a  treaty  here 
on  the  House  floor. 

If  a  treaty  is  negotiated  it  will  have 
to  be  negotiated  by  the  negotiators. 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  expe- 
dite—their coming  together  and  agree- 
ing first  to  freeze  further  development 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  delivery  sys- 
tems and  then  to  reduce  by  a  substan- 
tial amount  those  weapon  systems 
that  presently  exist  so  that  the  level 
of  terror  is  reduced  in  this  world. 

That  is  what  the  people  of  the  world 
want.  That  is  what  the  people  of  the 
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United  SUtes  want.   Joaquin   Miller 
said  It  for  us  all,  when  he  wrote: 
All  this  I  hate:  War  and  its  panoply. 
The  Ue  that  hides  its  ghastly  mockery. 
That  makes  its  glory  out  of  womens'  tears. 
The  toil  of  peasants  through  the  burdened 

years. 
The  legacy  of  long  disease  that  preys 
On  bone  and  body  in  the  after-days  .  .  . 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  No.  not  right  now. 
Surely  the  gentleman  would  not  want 
me  to  interrupt  a  poem  to  yield.  My 
gracious  sakes:  even  Babe  Ruth  would 
not  do  that,  of  course  not. 

I  have  about  1  minute  to  go  and  you 
understand  that  it  is  not  appropriate 
nor  timely  just  at  this  moment.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  have  already  forgot- 
ten how  the  poem  goes. 

Well,  anyhow,  the  whole  idea,  is  that 
either  you  are  for  a  freeze  auid  reduc- 
tions or  you  are  against  it.  I  think 
most  of  us  are  for  It.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  vote  on  that  proposal  very 
soon  under  a  mutual,  amicable  kind  of 
agreement  that  will  be  announced  fol- 
lowing this  vote. 

Not  everybody  is  happy  with  the 
exact  words  in  this  resolution.  Not  ev- 
erybody has  been  completely  satisfied, 
but  I  think  a  majority  of  the  Members 
at  this  point  are  ready  to  say  yes,  we 
embrace  the  resolution  as  it  is.  Most  of 
us  accept  its  basic  thrust.  We  want  to 
ask  the  world  to  go  forward  with  a 
mutual,  verifiable  freeze  and  reduction 
In  this  balance  of  terror  that  disturbs 
the  world. 

If  that  is  what  you  believe,  vote  for 
the  Solarz  substitute,  vote  for  the  res- 
olution as  it  lies  before  us  now,  and  all 
of  us  can  go  home.  I  do  not  care  who 
claims  a  victory.  It  will  be  a  victory  for 
not  only  the  American  people  but  a 
victory  for  the  whole  world  if  some- 
how we  can  move  these  two  great  be- 
hemoths of  power  to  a  negotiating 
table  to  do  those  things  that  the 
people  of  the  Earth  want  done.  That  is 
to  reduce  the  level  of  terror,  to  reduce 
the  level  of  weapons  on  both  sides. 
That  is  what  this  is  all  about. 

I  think  what  Joaquin  MiUer  conclud- 
ed the  poem  I  was  trying  earlier  to  re- 
member with  the  following  invoking  of 
divine  wrath  against  the  very  institu- 
tion of  war: 
Ood's  curses  pore. 
Until  it  shrivel  with  its  votaries. 
And  die  away  In  its  own  fiery  seas: 
That  nevermore  its  dreadful  call  of  murder 

may  be  heard. 
A  thing  acc«irsed  in  every  deed  and  word 
From  blood  drenched  shore  to  shore. 

Maybe  it  Is  what  Isaiah  said,  those 
many,  many  years  before  when  he 
wrote  that: 

There  would  come  a  time  when  we  would 
beat  our  swords  into  plowshares  and  our 
spears  into  prunlng-hooks;  nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more. 
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We  take  a  small  step  toward  that 
today.  Vote  for  the  Solarz  amendment, 
then  vote  for  the  whole  proposition  in 
its  perfected  form. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired.  All  time  has 
expired. 

O  1900 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Solarz)  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hunter). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  annoimced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quortun  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  annotmces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

QUORUM  CALL  VACAfED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quonun  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present.  Pursuant  to  clause  2,  rule 
XXIII,  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resiune  its  busi- 
ness. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  pending  business  is  the  demand 
of  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hunter)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  an- 
nounces that  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  House  Resolution  179,  he  wUl 
reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  vote  by 
electronic  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  the  question  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Hunter  amendment,  if  it  fol- 
lows. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  227,  noes 
189,  not  voting  16,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  87] 
AYES— 227 


Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Evans (IA> 

Evans (IL) 

FanxU 

Fuio 

Felghan 

Perraro 

Fish 

Florio 

FocUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

PowlCT 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarcia 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glictunan 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarlni 

Ounderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

JacotK 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastemneier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

AlbosU 

Andrews  (NO 

Annunsio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Axpin 

AuCotn 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Berman 

Biaggl 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 


Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Carper 

Carr 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

CoUlns 

Conte 

Conyers 


Cooper 

Coughlln 

Coyne 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

OonneUy 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbtn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 


I^Falce 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lundlne 

Markey 

Martinez 

MaUui 

Mavroules 

Masoll 

McCIoskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reid 

Richardson 
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Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

RostenkowskI 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Rusao 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

SelberUng 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Slkorskl 

Simon 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

TaUon 

Tauke 

Torres 

TorriceUl 

Towns 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Vandergrlff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

WlUiams  (MT) 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Archer 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BeviU 

BUlrakis 

Bliley 

Breaux 

Bnwmfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Cllnger 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  PhlUp 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 


NOES-189 

Daub 

Davis 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erdreich 

Erlenbom 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fllppo 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gradiaon 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Han.  Ralph 

HaU.Sam 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hlghtower 

HUer 

Hillls 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 


Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Kasich 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leath 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Uplnskl 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

MarrloU 

Martin  (IL> 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandleai 

McCoUum 

McDade 
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c 

McDonald 

Rlnaldo 

Stangeland 

McEwen 

Rltter 

Stenholm 

McOrath 

Roberts 

Stratton 

Mkshel 

Robinson 

Stump 

MUler  (OH) 

Roemer 

Sundqulst 

Mollnarl 

Rogers 

Tauxin 

Montgomery 

Roth 

Taylor 

Moore 

Rowland 

Thomas  (CA) 

Moorhead 

Rudd 

Thomas  (GA) 

Morrison  (WA: 

1    Sawyer 

Valentine 

Murtha 

Schaefer 

Vander  Jagt 

Myers 

Schulze 

Vucanovlch 

NichoU 

Sensenbrenner 

Walker 

Nielson 

Shaw 

Weber 

O'Brien 

Shelby 

Whitehurst 

Ortiz 

Shumway 

Whitley 

Oxley 

Shuster 

Whittaker 

Packard 

SlUander 

Whltten 

Parris 

Skeen 

Williams  (OH) 

Patman 

Skelton 

WUaon 

Paul 

Smith  (NE) 

Winn 

Petri 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wolf 

Pickle 

Smith.  Denny 

Wortley 

Price 

Smith.  Robert 

WyUe 

Ray 

Snyder 

Young  (AK) 

Regula 

Solomon 

Young  (PL) 

Ridge 

Spence 

Zachau 

NOT  VOTING- 

-16 

Alexander 

Hatcher 

Pashayan 

Boaco 

Hawkins 

QulUen 

Crockett 

lantos 

SIslsky 

D'Amours 

MacKay 

Waxman 

Daschle 

Moody 

Forsythe 

Nelson 
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n  1920 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Hunter),  as 
amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  voice  my  full  support  for  House 
Joint  Resolution  13,  which  calls  for  an 
immediate,  mutually  verifiable  United 
States  and  Soviet  freeze  on  the  test- 
ing, production,  and  further  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  warheads,  missiles, 
and  other  delivery  systems. 

I  believe  it  is  vital  for  the  United 
States  to  take  this  first  positive  step  to 
contain  the  arms  race  which  threatens 
the  very  survival  of  mankind. 

Last  November,  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia voted,  by  a  nearly  3  to  1 
margin,  in  support  of  a  nuclear  freeze. 
The  people  of  Philadelphia,  like  the 
rest  of  the  people  in  the  country,  are 
rightfully  concerned  about  the 
Reagan  adminsitration's  lack  of 
progress  in  arms  control  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets.  They  are  rightfully 
concerned  about  the  massive  military 
buildup  planned  by  this  administra- 
tion, a  military  buildup  which  will 
simply  accelerate  an  already  frighten- 
ing arms  race. 

The  Soviet  Union  will  not  sit  idly  by 
while  the  United  States  unleashes  MX 
missiles.  They  wUl  not  sit  idly  by  while 
the  United  States  deploys  Pershing 
missilles  and  cruise  missiles  and  neu- 
tron bombs  and  a  new  fleet  of  bomb- 
ers. No;  the  Soviets  will  match  us 
dollar  for  dollar  and  missile  for  missile 
every  step  of  the  way. 


The  time  for  a  nuclear  freeze  Is  now, 
before  these  new  weapons— that  fur- 
ther destabilize  would  peace— are  de- 
ployed. The  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  never  been  as  stra- 
tegically equivalent  as  they  are  today. 

A  new  arms  will  make  a  shambles  of 
the  present  opportunity  for  arms  con- 
trol. 

House  Joint  Resolution  13  enhances 
the  prospects  of  world  peace  by  halt- 
ing the  further  deployment  of  first- 
strike  weapons.  It  provides  a  stimulus 
toward  real  negotiation  to  reduce  our 
nuclear  arsenals.  It  is  not  a  cure-all 
but  it  is  an  important  first  step  we  can 
take  to  halt  the  nuclear  madness. 

I  reject  the  claims  of  those  who  say 
this  resolution  wUl  "freeze"  the 
United  States  into  a  position  of  strate- 
gic inferiority.  House  Joint  Resolution 
13.  does  not  call  for  unilateral  disar- 
mament, but  for  a  mutual  and  verifia- 
ble freeze.  Claims  that  the  freeze  guar- 
antees Soviet  superiority  are  without 
foundation  and  add  to  the  hysteria 
which  can  only  perpetuate  an  already 
dangerous  arms  race. 

If  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  agree  to 
a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze,  there  is 
no  freeze.  House  Joint  Resolution  13  is 
not  a  imilateral  freeze  resolution. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
resolution.  It  will  send  a  clear  signal  to 
the  administration  and  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  American  people  want 
peace.  They  want  an  end  to  the  nucle- 
ar overkill  which  threatens  the  world 
with  total  destruction.* 
•  Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
issue  before  us  today  gives  us  a  choice 
of  how  we  advance  the  common  goal 
of  reducing  the  probability  of  a  nucle- 
ar war. 

Our  passing  a  nuclear  freeze  resolu- 
tion will  not  in  my  opinion,  signifi- 
cantly reduce  those  probabilities,  but 
will  give  the  Soviets  the  worldwide 
propaganda  victory  they  have  been 
seeking  on  the  issue  of  nuclear  arms. 

The  Soviets  clearly  want  nuclear 
arms  superiority.  To  achieve  it  they 
seek  to  increase  their  strength  and 
force  U.S.-NATO  weakness.  While  the 
Soviets  have  committed  15  percent  of 
their  GNP  for  its  massive  military 
buildup,  compared  to  our  6  percent, 
they  also  have  spent  himdreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  underwriting  a  nuclear 
freeze  political  and  propaganda  move- 
ment. That  movement  is  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  destroying  the  U.S.- 
NATO  defense  policy,  a  defense  policy 
which  was  designed  to  protect  West- 
em  democracies  from  Soviet  military 
power  and  political  intimidation  of  the 
kind  used  in  Afghanistan  and  Poland. 

A  nuclear  arms  freeze  will  do  several 
things,  but  it  will  not  prevent  a  nucle- 
ar war.  It  will  retain  the  tremendous 
destructive  power  of  Soviet  and  United 
States  arsenals.  It  will  lock  into  place 
the  current  and  future  imbalance  be- 
tween United  States  and  Soviet  capa- 
bilities, which  is  the  critical  deterrent 


factor,  rather  than  mere  numbers  of 
weapons  on  paper.  It  will  repudiate 
our  NATO  commitments.  It  will  strip 
our  ability  to  effectively  modernize 
our  capabilities.  And.  it  will  undermine 
the  President's  negotiating  effort  to 
reduce  the  danger  of  a  nuclear  war. 

The  Soviets  are  tough,  stubborn, 
hard-line  negotiators.  History  shows 
they  will  not  buckle  down  to  serious 
arms  reduction  talks  until  they  are 
convinced  that  they  cannot  force  us. 
either  by  threats  or  propaganda,  into 
the  weakest  possible  position. 

This  nuclear  freeze  resolution  is  a 
message  to  them  that  their  strategy  is 
working.  It  encourages  them  to  contin- 
ue to  multiply  the  destructive  power 
of  their  arsenal  while  ignoring  our  ne- 
gotiators. 

This  tragic,  unintended  effect  of  this 
freeze  resolution  will  be  to  increase 
world  tensions,  rather  than  reduce 
them.  Instead  of  passing  this  resolu- 
tion, we  ought  to  be  sending  the  Sovi- 
ets a  message  which  confirms  the  U.S. 
commitment  to  be  dedicated,  tough- 
minded,  and  strong  in  protecting  world 
peace  and  pursuing  arms  reduction  ne- 
gotiations. This  resolution  does  not.* 
•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
voted  for  the  rule  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  for  further  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution 
13,  the  nuclear  freeze  resolution. 

Normally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  vote  for 
the  more  open  of  alternative  rules  pre- 
sented to  the  House  on  any  given 
topic.  However,  in  this  case,  I  decided 
to  support  the  new  rule  for  two  princi- 
ple reasons: 

First,  I  believe— and  I  think  that- 
most  of  our  colleagues  would  agree- 
that  minds  are  made  up  on  the  merits 
of  the  freeze.  We  know  that  a  freeze 
would  have  to  be  negotiated,  and  that 
it  would  have  to  be  both— and  I  repeat, 
both— mutual  and  verifiable.  Once  we 
stop  building  nuclear  weapons,  we  can 
start  the  real  business  of  reducing 
their  numbers.  Certainly,  the  debate 
over  the  many  amendments  offered  to 
date  has  been  informative  and  educa- 
tional. It  has  been  far  too  long  since 
this  body  seriously  considered  arms 
control  on  the  floor.  But  it  has  also 
been  repetitive.  And  so,  I  think,  it  is 
time  for  the  House  to  take  a  stand  for 
the  proposition  that  we  have  a  moral 
responsibility  to  work  to  halt  the  stra- 
tegic arms  race. 

Second.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  rule' 
now  proposed  does  not  unduly  limit 
debate.  In  fact,  it  provides  an  addition- 
al 14  hours  of  debate,  which,  coupled 
with  the  30-plus  hours  already  spent 
on  the  bill,  totals  nearly  50  hours  of 
debate.  Certainly  this  allocation  of 
time  wiU  not  restrict  the  right  of 
anyone  to  a  generous  amount  of  time 
for  debate  and  discussion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  comment  on  this  rule, 
which  I  think  balances  the  need  to  get 
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on  with  business,  with  the  House  tra- 
dition of  free  debate.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it.« 
•  Mr.  LOWERT  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  the  nuclear  freeze 
conc^t  was  first  presented  to  the 
American  public  it  struck  a  responsive 
chord  with  a  sizable  portion  of  the 
electorate.  Indeed,  most  people  under- 
stand the  horrors  that  a  nuclear  war 
would  unleash.  Hence,  it  comes  as  no 
surprise  that  a  proposal  for  a  mutual, 
verifiable  freeze  on  nuclear  weapons 
by  the  superpowers  is  receiving  so 
much  popular  attention. 

Unfortunately,  the  freeze  of  1982  is 
not  the  freeze  of  1983.  Arms  control  is 
no  longer  the  objective  of  freeze  advo- 
cates. Instead,  congressional  freeze 
proponents  have  focused  their  efforts 
on  a  public  relations  campaign  to  dis- 
credit President  Reagan  and  his  disar- 
mament negotiating  team.  They  seek 
to  reduce  the  complexities  of  nuclear 
arms  to  a  simplistic  "either-or"  state- 
ment* "Either  you  are  for  a  freeze  or 
you  are  for  nuclear  war."  Such  sim- 
plicity is  naive  and  dangerous. 

Since  the  late  19S0'8,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  engaged  in  a  steady  escala- 
tion of  its  production  and  deployment 
of  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  Since 
1970.  the  Soviets  have  exceeded  U.S. 
defense  spending  by  about  $240  bU- 
llon.  The  Soviets  are  currently  devot- 
ing 13  to  14  percent  of  their  gross  na- 
tional product  to  defense  while  the 
U.S.  figure  is  Just  6  percent.  There  has 
never  been  a  more  urgent  need  for 
arms  reduction  talks  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 
The  aggressiveness  of  the  Soviet  arms 
buildup  must  be  answered  soon  or  the 
global  balance  of  military  power  that 
has  warded  off  nuclear  conflict  for  20 
years  will  crumble. 

Four  principles  underlie  the  U.S.  ap- 
proach to  arms  control: 

First,  significant  reductions  in  the 
arsenals  of  both  sides; 

Second,  equal  levels  of  arms  on  both 
sides,  since  imequal  agreements  can 
encoiu^ge  coercion  or  aggression; 

Third,  verifiable  reductions,  since  we 
know  that  when  our  nationsil  security 
is  at  stake,  agreements  cannot  be 
based  upon  trust  alone;  and 

Foiu-th.  enhanced  U.S.  and  allied  se- 
curity and  a  reduced  risk  of  war,  since 
arms  control  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but 
an  Important  step  toward  securing 
peace  and  international  stability. 

A  nuclear  freeze  resolution  Is  funda- 
mentally inconsistent  with  our  arms 
control  policy  because  it  would  not 
meet  any  of  these  criteria: 

It  would  undermine  U.S.  national  se- 
curity by  blocking  modernization  pro- 
grams which  are  designed  to  restore  a 
more  stable  strategic  balance; 

It  would  codify  Soviet  strategic  supe- 
riority; and 

It  is  not  verifiable,  particularly  the 
testing  and  production  sections. 


Simply  stated,  the  nuclear  freeze 
resolution  wUl  freeze  in  place  a  strate- 
gic and  theater  imbalance  between  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union.  This 
Imbalance  is  the  result  of  a  policy  of 
virtually  unilateral  disarmament  by 
the  United  States,  and  a  parallel  mas- 
sive, imprecedented  arms  race  on  the 
part  of  the  Sovet  Union.  Furthermore, 
this  freeze  will  have  a  deadly  effect  on 
our  ability  to  respond  in  a  convention- 
al manner  to  threats  to  our  interests 
and  the  interests  of  freedom  through- 
out the  world. 

What  are  the  facts  of  our  compara- 
ble force  structures  and  strategies? 

Our  strategic  forces  are  composed  of 
a  triad  of  land-based  ICBM's,  bombers, 
and  submarine-launched  ballistic  mis- 
siles. Since  1960.  our  strategic  land 
forces  have  been  composed  of  three 
different  generations  of  ICBM's:  The 
Titan  II,  the  Minuteman  II,  and  the 
Minuteman  III.  Since  1968,  we  have 
frozen  the  number  of  ICBM  launch  ve- 
hicles. Since  1974,  we  have  frozen  the 
number  of  reentry  vehicles  on  those 
ICBM's. 

What  has  been  the  good  faith  re- 
sponse of  the  Soviet  Union  during  this 
time?  They  have  deployed  nine  sepa- 
rate versions  of  ICBM's,  and  their 
force  now  consists  of  numerous  SS- 
ll's.  SS-13*s,  SS-17's,  SS-18's,  and  SS- 
19's.  In  addition,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
currently  testing  and  developing  four 
fifth  generation  ICBM's.  In  response, 
the  United  States  may  or  may  not  de- 
velop one  new  ICBM,  the  MX  missile. 

The  sea-based  strategic  forces  are 
comprised  of  submarine-launched  bal- 
listic missiles  and  cruise  missiles. 
While  the  United  States  has  a  quanti- 
tative advantage  in  reentry  vehicles, 
the  accuracy,  range,  and  yield  of  the 
Soviet  SLBM's  significantly  dimin- 
ishes any  such  advantage.  Important- 
ly, a  freeze  on  nuclear  weapons  would 
leave  the  United  States  with  a  quanti- 
tative advantage  in  SLBM's  but  would 
not  prevent  ominously  increasing 
Soviet  efforts  in  antisubmarine  war- 
fare, which  represents  a  potentially 
lethal  threat  to  our  sea-based  nuclear 
deterrent. 

The  airborne  component  of  our  stra- 
tegic forces  is  comprised  of  347  aging 
B-52  bombers,  a  plane  introduced 
operationally  imder  the  Eisenhower 
administration.  Our  B-52's  are  aug- 
mented by  56  FB-111  bombers,  but 
that  is  being  offset  by  retirement  of  a 
like  number  of  B-52D  model  bombers. 
Ciurently,  we  are  developing,  and  will 
soon  be  producing,  the  B-1  bomber,  a 
plane  originally  designed  to  be  in  pro- 
duction over  8  years  ago.  By  contrast, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  356  heavy  bomb- 
ers, including  three  generations  of 
bombers:  The  Bear,  the  Bison,  and  the 
Backfire.  The  current  Backfire  pro- 
duction line  turns  out  30  new  bombers 
per  year.  In  addition,  the  Soviets  are 
testing  a  superior  new  generation 
heavy  bomlier.  the  Blackjack,  which  is 


expected  to  enter  the  operational 
force  and  is  superior  to  oiu*  nonexist- 
ent B-1. 

In  the  deployment  of  Intermediate 
range  nuclear  forces,  the  Soviet  build- 
up and  advantage  is  imquestionable. 
Right  now,  the  Soviets  have  hundreds 
of  Intermediate  range  launch  vehicles 
comprised  of  SS-4's.  SS-5's,  and  the 
highly  mobile  and  accurate  SS-20's. 
They  have  the  c^ability  of  launching 
well  over  1.000  independently  targeted 
nuclear  warheads  in  the  Western  thea- 
ter. By  contrast,  the  United  States 
only  has  plans  to  deploy  the  Pershing 
II  missUe  system  and  their  ground- 
launched  cruise  missile  in  response. 

The  disparity  in  hardware  is  clear 
and,  although  not  necessarily  over- 
whelming today,  it  is  visibly  growing. 
Indeed,  we  have  25  percent  fewer  war- 
heads in  our  stockpiles  than  at  any 
time  since  1965  and  yields  have  been 
reduced  by  more  than  SO  percent 
during  the  last  18  years.  A  nuclear 
freeze  at  this  point  in  time  would 
reward  the  Soviets'  unilateral  buildup, 
penalize  the  United  States  for  a 
decade  of  unilateral  restraint,  and 
insure  Soviet  superiority  in  arma- 
ments vintage. 

The  emotional  simplicity  of  the  nu- 
clear freeze  Is  certainly  its  greatest  at- 
traction. It  is  also,  perhaps,  its  great- 
est weakness.  The  freeze  is  an  attempt 
to  achieve  serious  arms  control  with- 
out paying  its  cost— the  months  and 
years  of  patient  negotiations  over  the 
complex  issues  of  nuclear  weaponry. 
In  this  arena,  there  is  no  easy  way  to 
achieve  meaningful  agreements. 

The  call  for  a  freeze  without  Soviet 
reductions  also  overlooks  the  history 
of  the  Soviet  arms  buildup  and  their 
record  of  Moscow's  compliance  with 
arms  accords.  It  overlooks  the  hard, 
unpleasant  facts  about  the  nature  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  securing  a  verifiable  agree- 
ment with  a  fimdamentally  duplici- 
tous  negotiating  partner. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
real  danger  posed  by  a  unilateral 
freeze  is  that  it  offers  the  American 
public  a  dishonest  vision  of  easy  arms 
control.  It  raises  unrealistically  high 
expectations  of  early  success.  As  such, 
it  undermines  the  public's  understand- 
ing and  patience  for  the  slow,  careful 
arms  negotiating  process  that  is  neces- 
sary for  real  arms  reduction.  A  unilat- 
eral freeze  is  a  dangerous  disiUusion 
and.  worse,  promotes  strategic  instabU- 
ity  which  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
world  peace.» 

•  Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Bfr. 
Chairman,  after  years  of  neglect,  we 
have  finally  begun  to  rebuild  otu*  na- 
tional defenses.  And  I  stress  the  word 
defense  because  our  military  posture  is 
purely  defensive.  We  will  be  deploying 
the  MX  to  counter  already  existing 
Soviet  missiles,  we  are  launching  Tri- 
dent submarines  to  balance  an  exten- 
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sive  and  modem  fleet  of  Soviet  subs, 
and  we  are  deploying  the  Pershing  in 
Europe  at  the  request  of  our  alUea— to 
protect  our  friends  from  Soviet  inter- 
mediate range  missiles. 

Yet,  contrary  to  what  advocates  of 
the  freeze  would  have  us  believe,  this 
ongoing  modernization  has  not  reidly 
resulted  in  a  steady  increase  in  the 
number  and  destructive  power  of  our 
nuclear  weapons.  In  fact,  in  1980,  we 
had  about  25  percent  fewer  nuclear 
weapons  than  in  the  peak  year  of 
1967.  And  the  megatonnage  of  our 
weapons  in  1980  was  one-fourth  of 
what  it  was  when  it  was  at  its  highest 
in  1060.  Now  it  is.  obviously,  too  late  to 
put  the  nuclear  genie  back  in  the 
bottle,  but  we  can  do  much  to  control 
it  while  at  the  same  time  insuring  our 
security. 

The  administration  is  now  engaged 
in  the  most  extensive  and  sincere  arms 
reductions  talks  in  modem  times.  The 
President  has  made  several  proposals 
for  a  reduction— not  a  freeze— but  a  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  these  weap- 
ons. 

Unfortunately,  the  Soviets  do  not 
seem  to  be  as  interested  in  meaningful 
arms  reductions.  When  it  comes  to 
limiting  our  defenses  and  maintaining 
the  current  unequal  and  unstable 
force  levels,  the  Soviets  are  all  for  it. 
They  would  have  us  cancel  deploy- 
ment of  the  Pershing  while  they 
retain  480  warheads  aimed  at  the 
heart  of  Europe.  They  seem  to  be  too 
busy  threatening  us  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  intermediate  range  missiles 
near  our  own  borders  to  engage  in 
meaningful  force  reductions. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  Soviets 
really  do  not  care  to  reduce  the 
niunber  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
world.  It  may  be  that  they  are  simply 
content  to  play  the  propaganda 
game— to  rail  against  evil  America 
while  they  continue  to  hold  the  strate- 
gic upper  hand.  Or  it  may  be  that  they 
do  not  believe  in  solving  the  world's 
problems  through  diplomacy  and  ne- 
gotiation. As  Stalin  once  said: 

A  diplomat's  words  must  have  no  relation 
to  his  actions— otherwise  what  kind  of  diplo- 
macy is  it?  Words  are  one  thing,  actions  an- 
other. Good  words  conceal  bad  deeds.  Sin- 
cere diplomacy  is  no  more  possible  than  dry 
water  or  iron  wood. 

Although  Stalin  is  now  a  nonperson 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  it  would  appear 
that  his  philosophy  lives  on.  As  we 
continue  to  debate  in  the  House  and 
negotiate  in  Geneva,  the  Soviets  con- 
tinue to  add  to  their  arsenal.  In  the 
month  and  a  half  the  freeze  has  been 
before  us  in  the  House,  the  Soviets 
have  added  another  six  SS-20's  to 
their  nuclear  arsenal. 

It  is  clear  that  words  and  good  inten- 
tions mean  nothing  to  the  Soviets.  De- 
termined action  through  strength  and 
unity  is  what  they  appreciate.  We 
must  allow  the  President  to  continue 
to  work  for  meaningful  arms  reduc- 


tions. But  we  must  allow  him  to  nego- 
tiate for  this  reduction  from  at  least  a 
position  of  parity.  If  we  freeze  now, 
what  incentive  will  the  Soviets,  with 
their  superior  forces,  have  to  reduce 
later?  The  answer  is  precious  little. 

Let  us  not  be  foolish.  Let  us  not  strip 
ourselves  of  the  defenses  we  need  to 
maintain  the  basic  freedoms  Soviet 
citizens  only  dream  about.  Let  us  not 
hinder  the  President  as  he  continues 
to  woi^  for  arms  reductions  which  wlU 
make  our  world  safer .» 
•  Mr.  DENNY  SBOTH.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  13  calling  for  a  freeze 
on  the  production,  testing,  and  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons.  I  do  so  be- 
cause I  firmly  believe  we  can  do  better 
than  a  freeze.  The  freeze  resolution 
before  us  could  seriously  undermine 
the  efforts  of  our  negotiators  in 
Elurope  earnestly  working  to  reduce 
the  level  of  confrontation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  share  the  same  concern  of  those 
calling  for  an  immediate  nuclear  weap- 
ons freeze.  I  have  six  children  at  home 
in  Oregon  and  I  believe  it  is  my  re- 
sponsibility to  do  all  that  I  can  to 
leave  them  a  safer  world  in  which  to 
live.  My  difference  with  those  support- 
ing an  immediate  freeze  is  not  in  our 
ultimate  goal  of  a  more  stable  and 
peaceful  world,  but  in  the  means 
toward  achieving  real  reductions  in 
the  level  of  nuclear  arms. 

On  the  countless  studies,  reports,  ar- 
ticles, and  editorials  written  regarding 
the  nuclear  freeze  during  the  past 
year.  I  can  find  no  better  example  that 
best  typifies  the  nuclear  freeze  issue 
than  the  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  September  16,  1982. 
I  Include  this  article  in  the  Congrss- 
siONAL  Rkoro  in  f uU  at  this  point: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Sept  16, 
1982] 

NUCLKAR  SAwmr  IM  WtSCONSnf 

If  a  pollster  asked  a  sampling  of  Ameri- 
cans whether  they  wer^  in  favor  of  ice 
cream,  baseball,  county  ^alrs  and  sunny 
days,  the  answers  would  ttCvfairly  predict- 
able. The  same  goes  for  asking  whether 
they  are  in  favor  of  a  "mutual  and  verifia- 
ble" freeze  in  nuclear  arms  production  by 
the  VS.  and  the  D.S.S.R.  Of  course  they 
are. 

If  there  was  ever  any  doubt,  it  was  dis- 
pelled by  the  75%  vote  in  favor  of  Just  such 
a  freeze  proposition  on  Tuesday's  primary 
ballots  in  Wisconsin,  the  first  of  some  nine 
states  that  will  take  such  votes  this  falL 
Judging  from  opinion  polls  that  have  con- 
sistently shown  about  70%  of  Americans 
want  a  "mutual  and  verifiable"  freese.  the 
results  in  other  states  won't  be  much  differ- 
ent. You  could  have  obtained  the  same 
resiilt  10  years  ago  and  probably  could  10 
years  from  now.  Nuclear  bombs  are  terrible 
things  and  it  doesn't  take  any  great  perspi- 
cacity to  know  that  there  already  are  too 
many  of  them  in  the  world  and  there  are 
more  constructive  things  to  do  with  tax 
money.  So  we  have  learned  from  the  Wis- 
consin ballot  the  hot  news  that  Dairy  States 
still  are  in  possession  of  their  sanity. 


More  interesting  Is  what  the  voters  in 
Wiaoonsin  were  not  asked.  If  they  had  been 
asked  whether  they  are  in  favor  of  a  unilat- 
eral nuclear  arms  freeze  by  the  UJS.  while 
the  Russians  continued  to  pile  up  weapons, 
they  would  have  offered  a  resounding  no. 
Those  same  polls  that  turn  up  a  70%  vote 
for  a  "mutual  and  verifiable"  freeze,  uncov- 
er only  12%  who  would  vote  for  unilateral 
disarmament.  The  nation's  nuclear  sanity  is 
indeed  intact 

So  why  is  anyone  going  to  so  much  trou- 
ble to  put  a  question  with  such  a  predictable 
answer  on  the  ballot?  The  Wisconsin  Nucle- 
ar Weapons  Freeze  movement  managed  to 
set  up  local  freeze  groups  in  60  of  the 
State's  72  counties.  They  turned  up  newspa- 
per support  and  got  endorsements  from 
seven  of  the  states  nine  Congress  members. 
There  was  even  a  garage  sale  to  raise  cam- 
paign money. 

We  suppose  the  answer  is  that  some 
people  find  this  kind  of  political  activity  sat- 
isfying. It  relieves  some  of  the  anxiety  of  a 
nuclear  age.  It  responded  to  an  Initiative  by 
Soviet  President  Brezhnev  last  winter  and 
there  is  a  corps  of  political  activists  in  this 
country  who  react  quickly  to  such  initia- 
tives. Some,  no  doubt,  believe  that  the  Sovi- 
ets should  always  be  given  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  A  few  Insist  on  believing,  what- 
ever evidence  there  is  to  the  contrary,  that 
the  U.S.  is  mainly  to  blame  for  the  "arms 
race." 

This  movement  is  not  very  receptive  to 
suggestions  that  a  nuclear  freeze,  however 
desirable.  Involves  political  and  technical 
complexity.  "Verifiable"  is  a  key  word  in  the 
freeze  propositions.  Is  BCr.  Brezhnev  pre- 
pared to  have  American  inspectors  trooping 
around  launching  sites  and  would  even  that 
guarantee  against  hidden  storage?  These 
are  the  kinds  of  questions  SALT  negotiators 
have  invested  thousands  of  man  hours 
trying  to  resolve.  Their  foremost  consider- 
ation is  protecting  American  security.  Tou 
can  add  that  to  the  first  of  things  that 
Americans  would  be  overwhelminly  in  favor 
of  it  if  it  were  presented  to  them  as  a  baUot 
proposition. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is 
our  willingness  to  match  the  Soviets  in 
military  strength  that  brought  the 
Russians  to  the  bargaining  table  in 
Geneva  to  negotiate  reductions  in  the 
level  of  nuclear  arms.  It  is  also  the  key 
to  keeping  the  pressure  on  them  to  ne- 
gotiate real  arms  reductions  in  earnest 
in  the  future. 

The  goals  of  President  Reagan's 
START  and  INF  talks  go  further  than 
the  mere  freeze  at  existing  levels  bf 
arms  by  promoting  actual  reductions 
in  force.  It  is  absolutely  imperative 
that  we  supply  oiu-  negotiations  in 
Europe  with  the  best  possible  bargain- 
ing tools  if  we  expect  to  achieve  any 
success  at  reaching  a  reductions  agree- 
ment. A  unilateral  call  for  a  freeze  at 
existing  levels  by  the  United  States 
will  remove  the  incentive  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  offer  any  reduction 
proposals  of  their  own. 

Although  an  opponent  of  this  reso- 
lution. I  am  encouraged  by  the  great 
number  of  Oregonlans  that  have  ex- 
pressed their  concern  that  the  United 
States  lead  by  example  in  this  peace 
movement.  I  am  one  of  those  who  wish 
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there  was  a  people's  movement  In  the 
Soviet  Union  to  do  the  same. 

As  the  chairman  of  Common 
Cause— a  group  supporting  this  meas- 
ure—Archibald Cox  explains: 

A  thoughtful,  concentrated  and  organized 
people's  movement  Is  the  best,  11  not  the 
only  way  to  Impel  Government  to  press 
imaginatively,  wholeheartedly,  and  persist- 
ently, for  an  International  agreement  reduc- 
ing nuclear  arms. 

I  have  to  wonder  where  the  impetus 
will  come  from  within  the  Soviet 
Union  to  forge  this  peace  if  it  is  not  to 
come  from  the  Russian  people  them- 
selves. Should  we  then  expect  this 
peace  movement  to  emanate  from  the 
Soviet  Government  itself— the  same 
Government  that  has  seen  fit  to 
export  Soviet  trained  terrorists  and 
troops  into  South  Vietnam,  Cambodia, 
Laos,  Angola,  Mozambique.  South 
Yemen.  Ethiopia,  Afghanistan,  Nicara- 
gua, Rhodesia  and  Zimbawe,  over  the 
past  10  years?  Should  we  expect  this 
peace  movement  to  come  from  a  gov- 
ernment in  the  Soviet  Union  that  is 
literally  starving  its  people  for  the 
sake  of  a  military  buildup  the  scope  of 
which  is  xmprecedented  in  the  history 
of  man?  Is  it  not  the  Soviet  Union  that 
has  fielded  an  additional  30  SS-20  mis- 
siles aimed  at  Europe  since  their 
former  leader  called  for  a  nuclear 
weapons  freeze  less  than  1  year  ago? 

These  are  questions  I  am  convinced 
we  must  explore  intensely  before  put- 
ting the  interests  of  the  American 
people  on  the  line  at  the  negotiating 
table  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Yes;  there  are  too  many  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  world.  They  are  dan- 
gerous. They  do  threaten  annihilation 
for  entire  cities.  These  facts  are  not  in 
dispute.  The  nuclear  freeze  movement 
does  well  to  point  out  that  these  prob- 
lems exist  and  deserve  the  careful  at- 
tention of  our  Nation's  leaders.  What 
a  imilateral  call  for  a  nuclear  weapons 
freeze  does  not  do  is  provide  a  quick 
fix  to  the  complicated  and  sensitive 
issues  of  arms  control  and  onsite  veri- 
ficiation  which  might  require  years  of 
trust  and  cooperation  by  both  sides  to 
resolve. 

I  stand  in  opposition  to  the  resulu- 
tion.« 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  Committee  and  speak  out  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idichigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  consultation  with  the  leadership 
on  both  sides,  and  with  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Chairman 
Zablocki,  we  have  agreed  upon  a  pro- 
cedure in  a  spirit  of  bipartisanship  to 
expedite  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion to  which  we  have  devoted  more 
than  45  hours  of  debate,  and  I  would 
say  historic  debate. 
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I  would  like  to  compliment  the  Mem- 
bers who  have  contributed  in  such  a 
constructive  manner  to  the  debate  on 
this  important  issue.  Rarely  have  I 
heard  such  intensive  debate,  such  con- 
structive debate,  on  one  of  the  most 
important  issues  to  come  before  this 
Congress. 

I  believe  that  the  nearly  30  amend- 
ments that  have  been  accepted  to  the 
resolution  have  significantly  improved 
it  and  have  clarified  many  of  the  am- 
biguities that  were  present  in  the  reso- 
lution as  it  came  before  the  House. 
While  over  30  amendments  remain,  it 
is  my  opinion  and  that  of  the  leader- 
ship that  it  is  time  to  come  to  the  final 
vote  on  this  resolution. 

The  agreement  is  that  we  will  go  di- 
rectly to  final  passage.  I  will  not  offer 
a  substitute.  I  will  offer  a  straight 
motion  to  recommit.  Then  we  can  go 
to  final  passage. 

Again,  let  me  congratulate  all  the 
Members  who  have  participated  in 
this  debate  of  the  century. 

I  would  be  very  happy  to  yield  to  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, for  any  comments  he  would 
wish  to  make  on  this  proposal. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  pro- 
posed the  agreement,  and  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  that  we  have  had  a 
very  productive  although  albeit  at 
times  highly  emotional  and  at  times 
very  fervent  debate,  and  I  believe  that 
we  are  ready  to  vote  on  the  Hotise 
joint  resolution. 

As  the  gentleman  has  stated,  we 
have  reached  a  historic  moment  in  a 
historic  debate,  and  as  we  move 
toward  the  close  of  this  debate,  I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  understand  the 
current  status  of  the  resolution  we 
have  debated  so  long. 

Above  all.  and  without  question,  the 
resolution  retains  as  its  first  priority 
an  immediate,  mutual,  and  verifiable 
freeze,  followed  by  a  substantial,  equi- 
table, and  verifiable  reduction. 

I  wish  to  conmiend  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  for  the  arrangement  that 
has  been  agreed  to  in  order  that  some 
of  our  Members  can  vote  today  and  we 
will  be  able  to  vote  within  an  hour,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  will  be  no 
amendments  called,  the  substitute  will 
not  be  called  up,  and  I  understand 
that  the  reconunittal  motion  will  be 
without  instructions. 

I  again  thank  and  congratulate  and 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

D  1930 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
at  this  time  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bhoomfield)  for 
yielding. 


It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
mutual  agreement  encompasses  the 
proposition  that  those  committee 
amendments  of  a  technical  nature  will 
be  accepted,  and  that  there  will  be  no 
debate  on  those  or  any  other  sub- 
stance, and  since  a  motion  to  recommit 
without  instructions  is  not  debatable 
in  the  full  House,  we  must  have  an 
agreement  that  encompasses  permit- 
ting 10  minutes.  5  minutes  to  each 
side.  5  minutes  for  the  minority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  MicHKL).  and  the  concluding  5 
minutes  for  the  Speaker.  Those  would 
be  the  only  speeches  remaining. 

I  want  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to  the  gentleman  who  has  handled 
this  bill  for  the  minority  throughout 
this  historic  debate,  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  to  all  who  have  par- 
ticipated, to  those  who  have  carried 
the  burden  of  this  historic  resolution, 
and  to  those  who  in  good  conscience 
have  opposed  its  major  premises.  I 
think  all  have  conducted  themselves  in 
the  manner  befitting  this  Chamber, 
and  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  in  coming  to  this  agree- 
ment, is  acting  in  the  very  best  tradi- 
tions of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel), 
may  be  permitted,  after  the  adoption 
of  the  committee  amendments,  5  min- 
utes, and  that  then  the  Speaker  may 
be  permitted  5  minutes  to  conclude 
the  entire  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  take  a 
moment  to  personally  congratulate 
you  for  the  tremendous  job  you  have 
done.  It  is  an  outstanding  job.  and  we 
are  all  deeply  appreciative  of  the  great 
effort. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate my  friend's  yielding,  and  I  want 
to  thank  him  for  his  efforts  and  con- 
gratulate the  distinguished  chairman. 

The  remarks,  the  debate,  the  dis- 
sent, the  amendments,  and  the  process 
have  been  important— historic,  as  the 
gentleman  pointed  out— and  I  agree 
with  that. 

I  cannot  personally  in  good  con- 
science let  the  moment  pass  without 
saying  that  I  do  not  think  this  resolu- 
tion is  unambiguous.  I  still  think  it  is 
ambiguous.  I  do  not  think,  with  all  due 
respect,  that  we  have  cleared  it  up  suf- 
ficiently to  make  it  responsible  legisla- 
tion. 

I  pay  exceptional  tribute  to  the  pa- 
tience of  everybody  in  the  Chamber 


today.  This  is  a  historic  moment.  We 
have  talked  about  this  issue  for  44 
hours  plus.  Many  of  us  have  been  here 
for  just  about  all  those  many  hours. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues,  with 
all  due  respect  for  the  distinguished 
work  of  our  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  with  the  applause  for 
the  majority  leader,  and  with  the  work 
of  our  good  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  who  has  done  such  a 
fine  job.  I  personally  believe  that  this 
is  a  dangerous  step  that  this  House  is 
taking  at  this  point  in  history. 

In  good  conscience,  I  cannot  support 
this  resolution.  If  enacted  into  law,  it 
would  perpetuate  the  current  imbal- 
ance in  strategic  and  theater  forces,  it 
would  undercut  the  critical  negotia- 
tions underway,  and  it  would  be  the 
antithesis  of  our  true  objective,  arms 
reductions. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  vote  no  on 
final  passage  and  vote  for  the  motion 
to  recommit. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
credit  has  been  given  to  a  lot  of  Mem- 
bers, and  I  think  credit  is  due  also  to 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Ed  MARionr.  for 
bringing  all  of  this  to  our  attention. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments,  the  question  is 
on  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  text  of  the  preamble  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Whereas  the  greatest  challenge  facing  the 
Earth  is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  nucle- 
ar war  by  accident  or  design; 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  signed  the  Joint  Statement  of 
Agreed  Principles  for  Disarmament  Negotia- 
tions, known  as  the  McCloy-Zorin  Agree- 
ment, enumerating  general  principles  for 
future  negotiations  for  Intemationsil  peace 
and  security; 

Whereas  the  increasing  stockpiles  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  nuclear  delivery  systems 
by  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  not  strengthened  international 
peace  and  security  but  in  fact  enhance  the 
prospect  for  mutual  destruction; 

Whereas  adequate  verification  of  compli- 
ance has  always  been  an  indispensable  part 
of  any  international  arms  control  agree- 
ment; and 

Whereas  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze 
followed  by  reductions  in  nuclear  weapons 
and  nuclear  delivery  systems  would  greatly 
reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

COlUdTTCE  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  PREAMBLE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
now  report  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment to  the  preamble. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  3,  In  the 
7th  line  from  the  top  of  the  page,  strike 
"followed  by"  and  insert  "and". 

The  committee  amendment  to  the 
preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  remaining  committee 
amendment  to  the  preamble. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  2.  after 
the  first  "whereas"  clause,  insert  a  second 
"whereas"  clause  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  signed  the  Joint  Statement  of 
Agreed  Principles  for  Disarmament  Negotia- 
tions, known  as  the  McCloy-Zorin  Agree- 
ment, enumerating  general  principles  for 
future  negotiations  for  international  peace 
and  security; 

The  committee  amendment  to  the 
preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  previ- 
ous unanimous-consent  agreement, 
the  Chair  will  now  recognize  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  the  members  of  the  conunittee 
as  we  began  the  debate  today  with  a 
new  rule,  I  made  the  point  that  we  on 
our  side  were  not  going  to  oppose  the 
new  guidelines,  and  that  the  extended 
debate  on  this  issue  over  an  extended 
period  of  time  had  been  good,  but 
eventually  would  have  to  come  to  an 
end. 

It  is  definitely  time  that  we  move  on 
with  the  final  resolution  of  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation.  I  must  say 
that  I  have  never  been  more  proud  of 
the  members  of  my  party  than  I  have 
during  this  long,  extended  debate.  In 
the  face  of  great  odds  we  have 
achieved  significant  changes  from  the 
original  resolution  that  was  offered  to 
us  so  many  weeks  ago. 

Today  in  a  series  of  votes,  bipartisan 
in  nature,  we  added  language  dealing 
with  the  crucial  issue  of  reductions. 
Those  who  favor  arms  reduction  now 
won  those  votes.  Define  them  any  way 
you  want  to.  the  point  is  that  after 
long  hours  of  debate  this  House  has 
voted  for  reductions  within  this  freeze 
resolution.  And  I  can  say  parentheti- 
cally that  while  in  the  company  of  our 
President,  whenever  the  subject  of  nu- 
clear arms  has  been  discussed,  he  has 
without  exception  always  talked  about 
reductions  and  reminded  us  of  the  ac- 
ronym START— strategic  arms  reduc- 
tion talks. 

This  has  been  indeed  an  historic 
debate,  but  the  time  has  come  to  stop 
debating  history  and  start  making  it 
again.  We  have  to  get  on  with  the 
business  of  the  Nation.  We  have  to 
help  the  President  by  providing  for 
modernization  programs  while  he  ne- 
gotiates for  true  arms  reductions. 

Weeks  ago  when  we  entered  this 
Chamber,  the  freeze  leaders  and  the 
media  said  that  the  freeze  movement 
would   roll   all   over  us.   Let   history 


judge  just  who  has  been  rolled  over 
the  last  month  or  so. 

I  am  content  that  those  of  us  who 
support  arms  reduction  have  achieved 
a  victory  unthinkable  only  weeks  ago. 
We  did  it  by  good  reasoning,  with  the 
facts,  with  the  figures,  with  good  logic, 
and  with  a  firm  commitment  to  in- 
formed debate.  And  I  look  out  upon 
this  audience  of  those  of  you  who  par- 
ticipated day  after  day  and  made  the 
good,  cogent  arguments  that  were 
made. 

Well.  I  guess  that  is  what  this  House 
is  really  all  about,  or  should  be— debat- 
ing the  fine  points  of  any  particular 
legislation. 

If  I  may  paraphrase  a  great  Ameri- 
can from  my  home  State,  a  great  Re- 
publican leader,  the  world  will  note, 
and  will  remember  what  happened 
here. 

When  we  came  into  this  Chamber 
today,  some  thought  the  result  was  a 
foregone  conclusion.  But  we  won  votes 
for  the  reduction  concept  that  showed 
this  House  does  not  roll  over  and  play 
dead  for  any  steamroller. 

To  both  sides  of  the  House,  to  all 
those  who  fought  the  good  fight.  I  say 
that  what  we  have  done  was  worth 
doing,  and  we  did  it  with  devotion, 
energy,  and  patriotism  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Personally,  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  freeze.  I  guess  I  am  hard  to  satisfy, 
like  the  gentleman  frpm  New  York 
(Mr.  Kemp),  because  I  want  more  and 
more  clarifying  language  about  arms 
reductions. 

So  I  am  going  to  vote  against  the 
freeze,  even  though  it  is  infinitely 
better  now  than  it  was  when  we  first 
saw  it.  Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
"pure"  freeze  has  lost.  Nothing 
anyone  says  can  change  that  fact. 

I  am  willing  to  put  this  issue  behind 
us  now.  Let  us  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness of  protecting  freedom,  building  a 
strong  America,  and  at  the  same  time 
reducing  nuclear  arms. 

n  1940 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  now 
recognizes  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  concluded  a  long,  and  at  times,  a 
trying  debate.  The  freeze  issue,  in  my 
opinion,  has  finally  been  drawn.  We 
are  ready  to  choose  a  historic  course, 
whether  to  continue  the  policies  of  the 
past,  which  have  been  inconclusive  at 
best,  or  to  chart  a  new  path.  The 
freeze  supporters  all  across  this  coun- 
try spoke  clearly  last  November  and 
wUl  now  speak  again  through  their 
representatives.  They  want  an  end  to 
the  arms  race.  They  want  the  leaders 
of  the  superpowers  to  recognize  that 
the  onrushing  train  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons must  be  stopped.  That  is  also  my 
personal  desire. 
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Let  the  Members  of  this  House  claim 
victory.  The  darker  the  night,  the 
more  beautiful  and  bright  the  stars. 

What  we  have  before  us  is  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  an  immediate,  mutual, 
verifiable  freeze,  followed  by  substan- 
tial, equitable,  verifiable  reductions. 

The  freeze.  Members  of  the  House, 
remains  the  first  priority.  What  we 
have  before  us  is  a  resolution  that 
calls  for  a  qualitative  halt  to  the  arms 
race,  as  well  as  a  quantitative  halt  to 
the  arms  race.  This  is  a  imique  in- 
stance in  the  history  of  arms  control. 
What  we  have  here  is  a  resolution, 
which  as  amended  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oeorgia,  provides  for  the  reduc- 
tions to  be  achieved  within  a  reasona- 
ble period  of  time,  that  length  of  time 
to  be  determined  by  the  negotiators. 
The  freeze  comes  first.  The  priorities 
have  not  been  altered. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  Clem  Zablocki. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  Bill  BROoicnELD, 
the  members  of  the  committee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  all  the 
Members  who  participated.  It  was  a 
long  debate  and  I  am  sure  it  wiU  go 
down  in  the  annals  as  one  of  the  great 
debates  in  the  history  of  this  House. 

Persoiudly,  I  do  not  know  the  feeling 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
what  the  administration  thinks  of  this 
IMUticular  resolution.  I  do  know  the 
importance  of  this  freeze  resolution. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  Join  to- 
gether in  the  best  interests  of  our  gen- 
eration and  of  the  generations  to 
come,  to  help  America  by  passing  this 
resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments,  under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  resumed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
have  participated  in  the  history  of  this 
House.  In  my  30  years,  it  is  difficult  to 
recall  as  lengthy  a  debate  as  was  par- 
ticipated in  on  this  resolution.  I  want 
to  congratulate  you  on  your  participa- 
tion. 

Mr.  McHUGH,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
13)  calling  for  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze  on  and  reductions  in  nuclear 
weapons,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 138.  he  reported  the  joint  resolu- 
tion back  to  the  House  with  simdry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

MonoR  TO  RiooioaT  orratiD  bt  m. 

BROOHriKLD 

Mr.  BROOBOIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  Joint  resolution? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  am  in  its 
present  form.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOMriELO  moves  to  recommit  the 
joint  resolution,  H.J.  Res.  13,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it; 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  175.  nays 
247.  not  voting  10.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  88] 


Andrews  (TX) 

Archer 

Badham 

Barnard 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BeviU 

BUlrakis 

BUey 

Breaux 

Broomfleld 

BroyhiU 

Burton 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clinser 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Courter 

Craic 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdretch 

Erlenbom 

Fiedler 

mekto 


YEAS-nS 

Flippo 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Oekas 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Oradison 

Gramm 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hightower 

HUer 

HiUis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Kasich 

Kaxen 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

LatU 

Leath 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Uplnski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

LoefHer 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 


Mack 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Myers 

Nichols 

Nielson 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Paclcard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Petri 

Quillen 

Ray 

Regula 

RItter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Rowland 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 


Shumway 

Shutter 

Siljander 

Siaiaky 

Skeen 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith,  Denny 

Smith.  Robert 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

AibosU 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews  (NO 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Barnes 
Bates 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Berman 
Biaggi 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonlor 
Bonker 
Borski 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Britt 
Brooks 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
Bryant 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Clarke 
Clay 
Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 
Collins 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cooper 
Coughlin 
Coyne 
D' Amours 
Davis 

de  la  Oarza 
Dell  urns 
Derrick 
Dicks 
DingeU 
Dixon 
Dorgan 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Early 
Eckart 
Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 
E^rans(IA) 
Evans (IL) 
FasceU 
Fazio 
Feighan 
Perraro 
Fish 
Florio 
PoglietU 
Foley 
Ford  (MI) 
Ford(TN) 
Fowler 
Prank 
Frost 
Puqua 
Oarcia 
Oaydos 
Oejdenson 
Gephardt 


Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tausln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

NAYS-a47 

Gibbons 

Glicknian 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Ounderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Harkln 

Harrison 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Levin 

Levine 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Markey 

Martin  (IL) 

Martinez 

MaUui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

MiUer  (CA) 

MineU 

Mlnish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

MoUohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

OtUnger 
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Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 
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NOT  VOTINO-10 


Bono 
Crockett 
DMChle 
Donnelly 


Pol  ay  the 
Hatcher 


Nelaon 
Waxman 


MacKay 


Owens 

PanetU 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PrtUhard 

Pursell 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowskl 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Sikorskl 

Simon 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solaiz 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

TorriceUi 

Towns 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zachau 


D2000 


Mr.  DINGELL  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  PETRI  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It^ 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  278,  nays 
149,  not  voting  5.  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  89] 

YEAS-278 

Ackerman 

Downey 

Kaptur 

DurMn 

Kastenmeier 

Akaka 

Dwyer 

Kaaen 

AlbosU 

Dymally 

KenneUy 

Alexander 

Early 

KUdee 

Anderson 

Eckart 

Kogovsek 

Andrews  (NO 

Edgar 

Kolter 

Annunzio 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kostmayer 

Anthony 

Evans (lA) 

LaFalce 

Applegate 

Evans  (IL) 

Lagomarslno 

Aspin 

FasceU 

Leach 

AuColn 

Fazio 

Lehman  (CA) 

Barnes 

Feighan 

Lehman  (FL) 

Bates 

Ferraro 

Leiand 

Bedell 

Fiedler 

Lent 

Beilenson 

Pish 

Levin 

Berman 

norio 

Levine 

Biaggi 

FogUetU 

Levitas 

Boehlert 

Fy>ley 

Long (LA) 

Boggs 

Ford  (MI) 

Long(MD) 

Boland 

Fonl(TN) 

Boner 

Powler 

LuJan 

Bonlor 

Frank 

Luken 

Bonker 

Frenzel 

Lundine 

Borski 

Frost 

MacKay 

Bosco 

Fuqua 

Madigan 

Boucher 

Garcia 

Markey 

Boxer 

Oaydos 

Martin  (IL) 

Britt 

Oeidenson 

Martin  (NO 

Brooks 

Gephardt 

Martinez 

Brown  (CA) 

Gibbons 

MaUui 

Brown  (CO) 

Glickman 

Mavroules 

BroyhUl 

Gonzalez 

MazzoU 

Bryant 

Ooodling 

McCloskey 

Carper 

Gore 

McDade 

Carr 

Gray 

McOrath 

Chandler 

Green 

McHugh 

Chappie 

Gregg 

McKeman 

Clarke 

Guarini 

McKlnney 

Clay 

Gunderson 

McNulty 

dinger 

Hall  (IN) 

Mica 

Coelho 

Hall  (OH) 

Mikulski 

Coleman  (TX) 

HamUton 

MUler  (CA) 

CoUins 

Harkln 

Minete 

Conte 

Harrison 

Mlnish 

Conyers 

Hawkins 

MitcheU 

Coughlin 

Hefner 

Moakley 

Coyne 

Heftel 

MoUohan 

D'Amours 

Hertel 

Moody 

Daschle 

Hopkins 

Morrison  (CT) 

Davis 

Horton 

Morrison  (WA) 

de  la  Garza 

Howard 

Mrazek 

Dellums 

Hoyer 

Murphy 

Derrick 

Hughes 

Murtha 

Dieks 

Jacobs 

Natcher 

DingeU 

Jeffords 

Neal 

Dixon 

Johnson 

Nelson 

Donnelly 

Jones  (NO 

Nowak 

Jones  (OK) 

O'Brien 

Dowdy 

Jones  (TN) 

Oakar 

Oberrtar 

8^10 

Tauke 

Obey 

Savage 

Thomas  (CA) 

OUn 

Sawyer 

Torres 

Ottinger 

Scheuer 

Torricrlll 

Owens 

Schneider 

Towns 

PanetU 

Schroeder 

I'razler 

Patterson 

Schulze 

UdaU 

Peaae 

Sch\imer 

Vander  Jagt 

Penny 

Selbertinr 

Vandergriff 

Pepper 

Sensenbrenner 

Vento 

Perkins 

Shannon 

VoUcmer 

Petri 

Sharp 

Walgren 

Pickle 

Shuster 

WaUtns 

Porter 

Sikorskl 

Weaver 

Price 

Simon 

Weiss 

Pritchard 

Skelton 

Wheat 

PurseU 

Slattery 

Whittaker 

RahaU 

Smith  (FL) 

Whitten 

Rangel 

Smith  (lA) 

WUIiams(MT) 

Ratchford 

Smith  (NJ) 

WUUams  (OH) 

Regula 

Smith,  Robert 

Wirth 

Reid 

Snowe 

Wise 

Richardson 

Soiarz 

Wolpe 

Ridge 

Spratt 

Wright 

Rinaldo 

St  Germain 

Wyden 

Rodlno 

Staggers 

WyUe 

Roe 

Stangeland 

Yates 

Rose 

Stark 

Yatron 

Rostenkowskl 

Stokes 

Young  (AK) 

Roth 

Studds 

Young  (MO) 

Roukema 

Swift 

Zablocki 

Roybal 

Synar 

Zachau 

Russo 

TaUon 
NAVS-149 

Andrews  (TX) 

Oramm 

Myers 

Archer 

Hall.  Ralph 

Nichols 

Badham 

Hall,  Sam 

Nielson 

Barnard 

Hammenchmldt  Ortiz 

BarUett 

Hance 

Oxley 

Bateman 

Hansen  (ID) 

Packard 

Bennett 

Hansen  (trri 

Parcis 

Bereuter 

Hartnett 

Pashayan 

Bethune 

Hightower 

Patman 

BeviU 

HUer 

Paul 

BUlrakis 

HUlis 

QuUlen 

BUley 

Holt 

Ray 

Breaux 

Hubbard 

Ritter 

Broomfleld 

Huckaby 

Roberts 

Burton 

Hunter 

Robinson 

Byron 

Hutto 

Roemer 

CampbeU 

Hyde 

Rogers 

Carney 

Ireland 

Rowland 

ChappeU 

Jenkins 

Rudd 

Cheney 

Kasich 

Schaefer 

Coats 

Kemp 

Shaw 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kindness 

Shelby 

Conable 

Kramer 

Shumway 

Cooper 

I*tt« 

SUJander 

Corcoran 

Leath 

Sisiaky 

Courter 

Lewis  (CA) 

Skeen 

Craig 

Lewis  (FL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Crane,  Daniel 

Uplnski 

Smith,  Denny 

Crane.  PhiUp 

Livingston 

Snyder 

Daniel 

Uoyd 

Solomon 

Dannemeyer 

Loefner 

Spence 

Daub 

Lott 

Stenholm 

DeWlne 

Lowery  (CA) 

Stratton 

Dickinson 

Lungren 

Stump 

Dreier 

Mark 

Sundquist 

Duncan 

Marlenee 

Tauzln 

Dyson 

Marriott 

Taylor 

Edwards  (AL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCain 

Valentine 

Emerson 

McCandless 

Vucanovich 

English 

McCoUum 

Walker 

Erdrelch 

McCurdy 

Weber 

Erlenbom 

McDonald 

Whitehurst 

Fields 

McEwen 

Whitley 

Flippo 

Michel 

WUson 

FrankUn 

Miller  (OH) 

Winn 

Gekas 

Molinari 

Wolf 

Oilman 

Montgomery 

Wortley 

Gingrich 

Moore 

Young (PL) 

Moorhead 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Crockett 

Hatcher 

Waxman 

Forsythe 

Lantos 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OF  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  13 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  ttiat,  in  the  en- 
grossment of  House  Joint  Resolution 
13.  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to  correct 
section  and  paragraph  numbers,  pimc- 
tuation,  and  cross  references  and  to 
make  such  other  technical  and  con- 
forming changes  as  may  be  necessary 
to  reflect  the  actions  of  the  House  in 
amending  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLOKE).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  on  the 
Joint  resolution.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 13,  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  DI- 
RECTING PRESIDENT  TO  FUR- 
NISH CERTAIN  INFORMATION 
WITH  RESPECT  TO  U.S.  ACTIVI- 
TIES IN  HONDURAS  AND  NICA- 
RAGUA 

Mr.  STRATTON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  submitted  a 
privileged  report  (Rept.  No.  98-88. 
part  I)  on  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  159) 
directing  the  President  to  furnish  cer- 
tain information  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  respect  to  UJS.  activi- 
ties in  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


D  2010 

So  the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  alMve  recorded. 


D  2020 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
receiving  the  schedule  for  the  balance 
of  the  day  and  the  week  and  for  next 
week.  For  that  purpose,  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Texas  {Utt. 
Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  completion  of  the  freeze  resolu- 
tion leaves  us.  obviously,  without  a 
schedule    for    tomorrow.    Therefore, 
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there  will  be  <mly  a  pro  forma  session 
tomorrow  and  no  legislative  business. 

I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent,  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  colloquy,  that 
upon  the  conclusion  of  business  to- 
morrow the  House  stand  adjourned 
until  noon  on  Monday. 

On  Monday  the  House  will  consider 
four  suspension  bills  and  adopt  the 
rule  on  H.R.  2175,  Justice  Assistance 
Act  of  1983.  The  four  suspension  bills 
which  are  proposed  to  be  considered 
on  Monday  wiU  be  HJl.  2375.  Congres- 
sional Award  Act;  H.R.  2173,  contract 
services  for  drug-dependent  Federal 
offenders;  H.R.  2174.  Federal  Antl- 
Tampering  Act;  and  S.  653,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish the  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Military  Medicine. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon  and  resume  consideration  of  the 
Emergency  Housing  Assistance  Act  of 
1983,  and  it  is  hoped  that  we  will  be 
able  to  complete  consideration  of  that 
day. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week  we  would  expect  to  complete 
consideration  of  the  Justice  Assistance 
Act  of  1983.  Subject  to  the  granting  of 
rules,  the  House  will  take  up  H.R. 
2066,  the  National  Science  Foundation 
authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
HJl.  2587,  the  Department  of  Energy 
civilian  programs  authorizations  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

That  Is  the  program  as  we  anticipate 
it  for  the  coming  week.  Any  further 
program  wiU  be  announced  later.  Of 
course,  conference  reports  may  be 
brought  up  at  any  time. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  if  there  is  any  particular  reason 
why  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  session 
tomorrow  and  have  votes  on  the  Emer- 
gency Housing  Assistance  Act  or  the 
other  biU  that  was  listed  on  the  sched- 
ule for  this  week  for  Wednesday  and 
the  balsmce  of  the  week. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  it  came  as  something  of  a  sur- 
prise—as I  might  say  a  very  pleasant 
surprise— that  an  agreement  was 
reached  between  the  minority  and  the 
majority  Members  who  were  handling 
the  freeze  resolution,  so  that  we  do 
not  have  to  spend  tomorrow  on  that 
subject. 

During  the  time  when  it  had  been 
planned  that  we  would  spend  tomor- 
row completing  that  resolution.  Mem- 
bers who  had  planned  to  be  active  in 
presenting  the  bills  before  us  tomor- 
row had  made  other  plans  and  are  not 
now  able  to  be  contacted,  so  that  we 
will  therefore  have  no  business  tomor- 
row and  we  can  take  those  up  the  fol- 
lowing week  and  hope  to  complete 
them. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  have  two  other  ques- 
tions. Does  the  majority  leader  have 
any  idea  about  the  schedule  for  next 
Friday,  a  week  from  this  coming 
Friday?  Is  it  anticipated  that  we  would 
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or  would  not  be  in  session,  or  does  the 
gentleman  have  zny  idea  at  this  point? 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  do  not  want  to 
forego  the  possibility  of  our  being  in 
session  because,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  Budget  Act  requires  final 
approval  of  a  conference  committee 
report  on  the  budget  by  the  15th  of 
May.  That  means  is  we  are  to  comply 
with  that  act  we  have  to  have  the  con- 
ference report  next  week. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  conferees 
are  going  to  be  able  to  complete  that 
action.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  if  the 
Senate  will  complete  that  action.  I 
presume  it  will. 

But  if,  for  example,  we  were  to  reach 
Friday  and  that  would  be  the  only  day 
left  on  which  to  take  up  that  confer- 
ence committee  report  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  law.  we  might  find 
ourselves  in  a  position  of  having  to  do 
so. 

Other  than  that,  or  some  other  ne- 
cessity, we  might  be  able  to  forego  a 
Friday  session.  But  we  are  reaching  a 
point  In  this  legislative  year  at  which  I 
just  do  not  like  to  announce  that  we 
wUl  not  be  in  session  on  any  day.  I 
think  Members  would  be  well  advised 
to  make  their  plans  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  we  will  be  in  session  Mon- 
days through  Fridays  in  order  that  we 
may  complete  the  legislative  schedule. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  regret  that  it  appears 
that  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  session  and 
in  fact  probably  have  recorded  votes 
on  this  coming  Monday,  but  I  do  think 
we  should  emphasize  to  our  Members 
that,  based  on  what  we  are  receiving 
here  In  the  schedule,  it  is  anticipated 
that  there  is  a  likelihood  that  there 
will  be  votes  on  this  coming  Monday; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes;  that  is  correct. 
And  I  might  say  further  that  several 
chairmen  of  standing  committees  have 
expressly  asked  that  we  have  legisla- 
tion and  votes  on  Monday  because 
that  is,  as  the  gentleman  is  aware,  the 
final  week  during  which  authorizing 
committees  may  complete  their  au- 
thorizing legislation  for  fiscal  year 
1984  authorizations.  Therefore,  if 
Members  are  encouraged  to  think  that 
there  is  nothing  going  on,  they  might 
not  be  able  to  get  quorvuns  for  the 
committees.  The  committee  chairmen 
therefore  have  requested  that  we  have 
legislation  on  that  day.  Pursuant  to 
their  request,  we  have  scheduled  some. 
Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


mltted  by  section  402(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  with  re- 
spect to  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
MAY  9.  1983 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  tomorrow.  It  stand  ad- 
journed until  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  ALL  COMMIT- 
TEES TO  HAVE  UNTIL  5  P.M. 
MONDAY,  MAY  16.  1983,  TO 
FILE  REPORTS 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  commit- 
tees have  until  5  p.m.  on  Monday.  May 
16,  1983,  to  file  reports,  and  that  re- 
ports filed  by  that  time  be  considered 
to  have  been  fUed  within  the  time  per- 


DISPENSING     WITH      CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY       BUSINESS       ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  2030 


THE  LABOR  MANAGEMENT 
RACKETEERING  ACT  OF  1983 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Porter)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  Roy  Lee  Williams  agreed  to 
resign  from  the  presidency  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters so  that  he  may  stay  out  of  prison 
while  appealing  his  conviction  on 
charges  of  bribery  and  fraud.  For 
using  assets  of  the  union's  central 
States  pension  fund  to  finance  at- 
tempts to  bribe  former  Senator 
Cannon,  Williams  was  sentenced  to  55 
years  and  denied  release  pending 
appeal.  Had  the  court  not  negotiated 
Williams  case,  there  is  nothing  In  cur- 
rent law  that  would  have  prevented 
Williams  from  continuing  to  occupy 
the  office  he  had  so  grievlously 
abused,  sentence  or  no  sentence. 

Now  Jackie  Pressler  has  been  elected 
and  installed  as  the  union's  new  presi- 
dent. Although  he  has  been  tied  to 
criminal  Investigations,  he  has  noted 
that  he  has  never  been  indicted  nor 
convicted  of  a  crime.  While  he  has  ac- 
knowledged that  Investigations  leading 
to  the  criminal  convictions  of  the 
three  of  the  past  four  Teamsters  presi- 
dents have  continued  over  the  years, 
he  has  sUted  that  they  are  "a  chapter 
that  is  coming  to  a  close."  If  Pressler 
is  serious  about  charting  a  new  course 
for  the  Teamsters,  he  has  much  work 


to  do  to  restore  the  confidence  in  a 
union  that,  without  court  negotiation, 
would  remain  under  the  direction  of  a 
convicted  felon. 

How  can  a  union  expect  to  win 
public  support  for  its  goals  or  properly 
serve  its  members'  interests  if  it  is  nm 
by  a  convicted  felon?  Clearly  a  felony 
conviction  involving  the  abuse  or 
misuse  of  an  individual's  labor  organi- 
zation or  employee  benefit  plan  should 
disqualify  an  individual  from  continu- 
ing to  serve  in  a  position  of  organiza- 
tional and  fiduciary  responsibility. 

I  have  Introduced  legislation,  H.R. 
2440,  which  would  require  that  labor 
officials  convicted  of  certain  crimes  be 
required  to  step  down  immediately 
upon  conviction— not  after  a  long 
appeal  period.  This  legislation,  the 
Labor  Management  Racketeering  Act 
of  1983.  was  approved  twice  by  the 
Senate  last  year  only  to  languish  in 
the  House  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee. It  would  also  increase  mone- 
tary fines  for  bribes  of  imion  officials 
to  maintain  promanagement  policies, 
expand  the  list  of  crimes  for  which 
union  officials  could  be  barred  from 
holding  office  if  convicted,  lengthen 
the  time  during  which  they  could  be 
barred,  and  expand  the  responsibility 
of  the  Labor  Department  to  seek  pros- 
ecution for  violations  of  labor  law. 

The  cry  for  action  against  labor- 
management  corruption  is  steadily 
gaining  ground.  The  fact  that  this  leg- 
islation has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Labor  and  Justice  Departments  as  well 
as  the  APTr-CIO  indicates  wide  sup- 
port for  changes  in  this  area.  Timely 
passage  of  this  measure  could  only 
benefit  the  representation  of  union 
members  nationwide.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues cosponsorshlp  and  support  of 
this  important  reform  legislation. 


ECJG  AND  POULTRY  EXPORT 
EQUITY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Lewis)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  today, 
the  Egg  and  Poultry  Export  Equity 
Act,  which  if  enacted  will  both  reduce 
the  surplus  of  grain  held  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  and  help 
our  poultry  and  egg  producers  regain 
their  fair  share  of  the  export  market. 
As  we  are  all  too  aware,  the  European 
Economic  Community  has  been  using 
direct  export  subsidies  to  pirate  U.S. 
agricultural  export  markets  while  per- 
sisting in  their  argimient  that  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  leave  room  for  this  action.  I  am 
proposing  a  plan  which  would  provide 
for  the  distribution  of  com  to  poultry 
and  egg  producers  for  a  quantity  of 
eggs  or  poultry  exported.  For  example, 
each  ton  of  eggs  and  poultry  exported 
would  qualify  the  producer  for  a  set 


amount  of  com.  Specifics  of  the  pro- 
gram are  left  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Although  this  is  not  the  optimum 
choice  for  a  solution  to  our  trade  prob- 
lems, we  have  surplus  commodities 
which  are  costly  to  store  and  more  are 
expected  in  the  future.  We  cannot 
continue  on  this  course  and  I  am  pro- 
posing a  measure  which  would  reduce 
surplus  and  at  the  same  time  promote 
U.S.  trade.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  im- 
plementation of  this  measure,  along 
with  recent  actions  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  will  send  a  strong 
signal  to  our  trading  competitors  that 
the  United  States  will  not  stand  for 
unfair  trade  practices.  American  farm- 
ers do  not  want  an  inequitable  share 
of  the  world  market,  but  in  the  past 
few  years  they  have  been  the  victims 
of  those  who  have  directly  subsidized 
their  exports  and  imdercut  our  effi- 
cient farmers.  In  1980.  for  example,  it 
cost  U.S.  producers  62  cents  per  kilo- 
gram of  poultry  while  the  production 
cost  for  the  European  Community  was 
72.4  cents.  However,  the  European 
Community  export  subsidy  was  12.4 
cents  making  the  European  Communi- 
ty price  60  cents  or  2  cents  less  than 
the  U.S.  price.  As  a  consequence  Euro- 
pean Community  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia 
were  90,000  tons  compared  with  12,000 
tons  from  the  United  States.  Between 
1976  and  1981,  the  European  Commu- 
nity has  more  than  doubled  its  ex- 
penditures for  agriculture  subsidies 
and  in  the  past  year  broiler  and  egg 
exports  from  the  United  States  have 
significantly  declined  in  value. 

We  have  made  every  effort  to  nego- 
tiate a  settlement  with  the  European 
Community,  but  to  no  avail.  We  must 
take  action.  The  ideal  is  to  achieve  the 
goal  of  the  GATT  talks,  to  eliminate 
or  curb  barriers  to  free  trade.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  has  not  been  accomplished 
and  our  agricultural  sector  is  suffer- 
ing. Our  farmers  are  diligent  and  effi- 
cient workers;  we  cannot  allow  vora- 
cious trade  appetites  to  destroy  our 
markets.  We  in  Congress  will  work  not 
to  gain  an  unfair  advantage  but  for 
equity  in  the  competition  of  world 
trade.* 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE  AU- 
THORI21A'nON  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1984 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  two  bills  that 
relate  to  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  The  first  bill  provides 
authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  Department  for  fiscal  year  1984  at 
a  level  which  is  identical  to  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1984  appropriation 
request.  The  second  would  take  many 
basic,  noncontroverslal  authorities  out 


of  the  annual  authorization  process  by 
incorporating  them  into  the  United. 
States  Code. 

The  first  bill  proposes  a  $3.4  billion 
Department  of  Justice  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  This  represents  a  15.3- 
percent  increase  over  the  E>epart- 
ment's  current  budget,  which  is  a 
larger  percentage  increase  than  in  any 
of  the  budgets  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Federal  Government,  in- 
cluding defense.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  this  is  the  first  budget  to 
provide  funding  of  more  than  $3  bO- 
lion  for  the  Department  and  more 
than  $1  billion  for  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  The  thrust  of  this 
landmark  budget  is  to  provide  addi- 
tional resources  for  the  administra- 
tion's war  on  crime.  The  Department 
has  made  significant  inroads  against 
drug-related  and  organized  crime,  and 
these  additional  resources  will  permit 
the  Department  to  build  upon  these 
accomplishments. 

The  second  bill  which  would  perma- 
nently authorize  the  more  routine  and 
noncontroverslal  authorities  relevant' 
to  the  Department  is  based  on  the  rec- 
ognition that  in  1981.  1982.  and  1983 
the  Department's  authorization  bills 
were  not  passed.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues can  appreciate  the  fact  that 
this  failure  to  pass  a  Justice  authoriza- 
tion bill  since  fiscal  year  1980  places 
the  Department  in  a  very  uncertain 
and  difficult  situation.  Planning  and 
program  implementation  suffer  as  a 
result.  This  bill  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  providing  the  Department  with 
a  reasonable  expectation  of  continuity 
for  its  basic  programs. 

One  final  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make  concerns  the  fact  that  earlier 
this  year  the  House  passed  a  budget 
that  would  take  money  away  from  the 
various  law  enforcement  agencies  and 
direct  it  to  other  programs.  This, 
action  endangers  a  whole  host  of  law 
enforcement  initiatives.  I  am  hopeful 
that  through  the  relevant  appropria- 
tion and  authorization  processes  we 
will  be  able  to  craft  a  budget  that  is 
commensurate  with  the  President's  re- 
quest. As  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  pointed  out  when  he 
testified  before  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  on  March  15. 1983: 

This  budget  will  require  substantial  new  - 
expenditures,  but  the  total  cost  will  prob- 
ably be  less  than  what  is  spent  on  illegal 
drugs  in  this  country.  Indeed,  it  will  be  less 
than  what  is  spent  in  one  week  on  many 
federal  programs. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  on  Monday 
of  this  week,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Strom  Thttrmons.  intro- 
duced identical  bills  in  the  Senate.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  these 
bills  which  will  provide  vital  resources 
to  our  criminal  justice  system,  at  a 
time  when  crime  is  a  problem  of  na- 
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ti<»uJ  concern  and  requires  our  atten- 
tion.* 


CREDIT  CARD  PROTECTION  ACT 
The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Bfr.  AmmNzio)  is 
recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introdudns  the  Credit  Card  Pro- 
tection Act.  legislation  that  will  sig- 
nificantly strengthen  current  Federal 
law  concerning  credit  card  fraud. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  Is  indis- 
putable. Every  year  an  estimated  73 
million  legitimate  credit  cards  are  re- 
ported lost  or  stolen.  Of  that  number, 
about  10  percent,  or  20,000  a  day,  are 
fraudulently  used.  In  addition,  thou- 
sands of  crimes  are  committed 
through  the  use  of  phony  charge  slips, 
counterfeit  credit  cards,  and  imauthor- 
ised  mail  and  telephone  charges. 

All  this  fraud  adds  up  to  big  money. 
Financial  institutions  lost  an  estimat- 
ed $128  million  from  bank  card  fraud 
alone  in  1982.  an  increase  of  over  35 
percent  from  1981.  About  $40  million 
of  the  1982  figure  was  lost  just  from 
the  use  of  counterfeit  credit  cards:  this 
represented  a  500-percent  Increase 
since  1980.  Experts  believe  that  the 
loss  to  the  credit  card  Industry  as  a 
whole— including  oil,  retail,  and  travel 
and  entertainment  issuers— ap- 
proached $1  billion,  a  300-percent  in- 
crease over  the  1979  figure. 

The  size  and  scope  of  credit  card 
frauds  has  increased  dramaticaUy  in 
the  last  few  years.  For  example,  police 
recently  uncovered  a  fraud  operation 
involving  the  owner  of  a  retail  estab- 
lishment who  took  lost  or  stolen  credit 
cards  and  used  them  to  nm  off  thou- 
sands of  phony  charge  slips.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  these  slips  were 
for  amounts  Just  below  the  merchant's 
floor  limits.  This  was  done  to  avoid 
the  need  to  get  authorization  from  the 
credit  card  issuer  by  telephone,  and 
risk  discovery.  This  woman  then  took 
the  fraudulent  credit  card  sales  in- 
'  voices,  deposited  them  with  her  bank 
and  withdrew  cash.  In  little  more  than 
5  weeks  she  deposited  over  $221,000  in 
fraudulent  credit  card  slips. 

In  another  recent  case,  law  enforce- 
ment officials  arrested  several  mem- 
bers of  what  Is  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  credit  card  fraud  rings  in 
the  country.  These  criminals  special- 
ized in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
"white  plastic"— blank  cards  which  are 
used  to  make  counterfeit  charge 
plates.  In  searching  this  group's  "busi- 
ness headquarters."  police  discovered 
3.000  counterfeit  Mastercard  and  Visa 
cards  and  1.000  American  Express 
cards.  They  also  found  a  substantial 
arsenal  including  various  types  of  am- 
munition, a  .22  caliber  pistol  and  an 
Uzi  semiautomatic  machinegun.  New 
York  police  suspect  that  this  particu- 
lar ring  was  involved  with  organized 


crime,  and  the  fact  that  one  of  its 
principals  was  recently  found  dead  in 
the  backseat  of  an  automobile  with  10 
buUets  in  his  body  has  done  nothing 
to  dispel  this  notion. 

One  thing  is  certain— these  credit 
card  schemes  indicate  Just  how  sophis- 
ticated credit  card  fraud  has  become. 
They  also  demonstrate  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  facing  both  consxmiers 
and  law  enforcement  officials.  Police 
are  particularly  concerned  about  the 
"white  plastic"  frauds,  for  In  those 
cases  the  legitimate  cardholder  never 
loses  possession  of  his  or  her  credit 
card— the  only  thing  stolen  is  the  ac- 
count number.  And  the  theft  is  usual- 
ly not  discovered  until  the  consumer 
gets  a  bill  weeks  later  for  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  dollars  in  unauthorized 
charges. 

Thieves  realize  that  it  is  the  account 
number,  not  the  card,  that  Is  most  val- 
uable. Unfortunately  for  the  rest  of 
us,  obtaining  account  numbers  is  re- 
markably  easy.  Some  credit  card  Issu- 
ers simply  sell  or  rent  lists  of  their 
customers'  account  numbers,  without 
realizing  the  risk  they  are  taking. 
These  Institutions  are  wooed  into  pro- 
viding the  accoimt  numbers  by  prom- 
ises of  lucrative  fees,  or  a  percentage 
of  the  sales  made  through  solicitation 
to  their  accoimt  holders.  Some  mer- 
chants who  sell  copies  of  credit  card 
slips  see  the  sales  as  a  way  to  pick  up 
some  easy  money,  and  ask  no  ques- 
tions about  why  the  buyer  wants  the 
slips. 

In  more  elaborate  schemes,  the 
criminals  buy  lists  of  real  account 
numbers  from  less  than  honest  bank 
employees  or  sales  clerks.  Other  crimi- 
nals, pretending  to  be  doing  credit 
card  surveys,  obtain  the  numbers  over 
the  telephone  from  the  legitimate 
cardholders.  Police  have  also  discov- 
ered restaurant  and  retail  store  em- 
ployees who  simply  runoff  extra 
charge  slips  during  genuine  transac- 
tions. 

And  it  is  not  only  credit  card  num- 
bers that  thieves  seek.  The  thief  wants 
only  a  number  that  permits  access  to  a 
valid  account.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  that  is  a  credit  card  account 
or  the  consumer's  checking  or  savings 
account,  or  the  code  number  that  per- 
mits use  of  the  consumer's  account  at 
the  automatic  teller  machine.  Any 
number  that  gives  the  thief  access  to 
an  account  will  do. 

Current  Federal  law  does  not  ade- 
quately address  these  organized  and 
sophisticated  assaults  upon  the  credit 
card  and  banking  systems.  Laws  that 
prohibit  the  fraudulent  use  of  credit 
cards  do  not  apply  to  the  fraudulent 
use  of  accoiuit  numbers.  The  Credit 
Card  Protection  Act  will  help  law  en- 
forcement officials  combat  credit  card 
fraud  by  substantially  strengthening 
Federal  law. 

The  legislation  adds  a  new  section  to 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  to  prohibit 


the  disclosure  of  credit  card  numbers 
and  other  access  codes  to  consumers' 
accounts.  This  section  will  mandate 
that  account  numbers  be  given  the 
confidential  treatment  necessary  to 
bar  their  unwarranted  dissemination. 
The  sale  of  lists  of  account  numbers 
will  be  prohibited.  Under  the  bill,  the 
disclosure  of  account  numbers  could 
be  made  only  if  done  by  the  consumer, 
if  necessary  to  carry  out  the  transac- 
tion or  collect  a  debt,  or  if  it  is  part  of 
a  consumer  credit  report  under  the 
Fair  Credit  Reporting  Act. 

In  addition  to  preventing  the  types 
of  credit  card  abuses  already  men- 
tioned, this  provision  would  also  pro- 
tect consumers  from  the  hard-sell  tac- 
tics of  certain  credit  card  protection 
services.  These  organizations  offer,  for 
a  fee,  to  keep  a  list  of  a  consimier's 
credit  card  account  numbers  and  to 
notify  the  card  issuers  if  the  credit 
cards  are  lost  or  stolen.  The  problem  is 
that  many  of  these  firms  cannot  take 
no  for  an  answer.  When  consumers 
refuse  to  order  the  service  after  hear- 
ing the  sales  pitch  on  the  telephone, 
these  firms  Just  add  the  charge  to  the 
consumer's  credit  card  account.  For 
example,  the  Florida  attorney  general 
recently  issued  a  cease-and-desist 
order  against  one  firm  which  has  been 
accused  by  more  than  3,000  consiuners 
of  making  unauthorized  charges  on 
Visa  and  Mastercard  accounts.  These 
organizations  are  able  to  do  this  be- 
cause they  get  the  consimiers'  names 
and  account  numbers  from  the  card  Is- 
suers or  other  sources.  Such  disclo- 
sures would  be  prohibited  by  the 
Credit  Card  Protection  Act. 

This  legislation  also  strengthens  sec- 
tion 134  of  the  Truth  in  Lending  Act, 
which  prohibits  the  fraudulent  use  of 
credit  cards.  Under  the  ciurent  law 
only  the  fraudulent  use  and  transpor- 
tation of  the  credit  card  itself  is  pro- 
hibited. The  Credit  Card  Protection 
Act  would  amend  section  134  so  that 
the  fraudulent  use  of  credit  card  num- 
bers, debit  cards,  electronic  banking 
cards,  and  other  access  devices  to  a 
consumer's  account  would  also  be  pro- 
hibited. 

Section  134  would  also  be  amended 
so  that  the  possession  of  10  or  more  il- 
legally obtained  access  devices  to  a 
consumer's  accoimt,  with  unlawful  or 
fraudulent  intent,  would  be  a  Federal 
crime.  This  provision  is  directed 
toward  organized  groups  who  operated 
rings  that  systematically  collect,  and 
fraudulently  use,  access  devices. 

The  Credit  Card  Protection  Act 
would  also  reinforce  section  134  by 
eliminating  loopholes  in  current  law 
that  limit  Federal  jurisdiction  to  of- 
fenses involving  the  use  of  a  single 
credit  card  for  thefts  of  $1,000  or 
more.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
confer  Federal  jurisdiction  over  the  of- 
fense whenever  any  number  of  access 
devices  are  used  so  long  as  the  total 


fraudulent  charges  are  $1,000  or  more. 
Sophisticated  and  aware  criminals 
have  used  a  series  of  credit  cards  to 
steal  thousands  of  dollars  in  goods, 
but  have  avoided  Federal  prosecution 
by  never  using  a  single  card  for  more 
that  $1,000  in  charges.  This  provision, 
like  the  previous  one,  is  aimed  at  the 
professional  criminal,  not  the  small- 
time purse  snatcher  or  hoodlum. 

For  better  or  worse,  credit  cards, 
debit  cards,  automatic  banking  ma- 
chines, telephone  and  mail  order  card 
purchases  and  computer  banking  are 
here  to  stay,  and  play  a  large  part  in 
the  day-to-day  flow  of  money.  Retail 
charge  volume  on  bank  cards  has  in- 
creased over  sixfold  in  the  past  10 
years.  Debit  cards  and  automated 
teller  machines  have  experienced  ex- 
plosive growth  over  the  past  2  years, 
with  the  number  of  cards  Increasing 
by  over  500  percent.  In  many  ways  It  Is 
easier  to  purchase  hundreds  of  dollars 
worth  of  goods  with  a  credit  card  than 
it  is  to  use  a  $20  bill.  But  just  as  coun- 
terfeiting Jeopardizes  the  integrity  of 
the  currency  system,  the  use  of  bogus 
credit  cards  and  other  access  devices 
threatens  the  other  parts  of  the  pay- 
ment system.  This  legislation  seeks  to 
strengthen  the  integrity  of  the  non- 
cash part  of  the  system. 

The  Credit  Card  Protection  Act  will 
protect  American  consumers  in  two 
ways.  It  requires  that  the  keys  to  con- 
sumers' accounts  be  safeguarded.  By 
extending  Federal  Jurisdiction  over 
the  newest  and  most  dangerous  types 
of  card  fraud  offenses.  It  will  help  in 
the  effort  to  prosecute  and  punish 
those  who  make  credit  card  fraud  a 
big  business.  And  it  will  deter  poten- 
tial criminals  from  stealing  and  fraud- 
ulently using  credit  card  account  num- 
bers and  other  access  devices.  The 
Credit  Card  Protection  Act  will  benefit 
the  honest  merchants  and  consumers 
who  are  the  innocent  victims  of  crime 
by  helping  to  get  those  criminals  who 
commit  credit  card  fraud  off  the 
streets.* 


THE  EARTHQUAKE  HAZARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
SpcMLker.  on  May  2,  1983,  the  city  of 
Coallnga,  Calif.,  experienced  an  earth- 
quake which  registered  6.1  on  the 
Richter  scale.  What  is  especially  note- 
worthy about  this  event  Is  that  this 
earthquake  occurred  along  an  un- 
known satellite  fault  about  30  miles 
east  of  the  larger  San  Andreas  fault 
line.  The  big  one  is  expected  along  the 
San  Andreas  fault— but  the  Coallnga 
earthquake  came  as  a  surprise.  This 
only  goes  to  show  how  much  more  we 
have  to  leam  about  earthquakes. 

Estimates  of  total  damage  in  Coa- 
llnga have  been  placed  at  $50  million. 


All  of  the  2.500  homes  in  the  town 
were  damaged  to  some  degree  and  30 
percent  were  left  uninhabitable.  Luck- 
ily, no  one  was  killed  although  45 
people  were  injured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  reporting  all  this 
to  make  the  point  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  a  critical  role  in  the 
development  of  a  program  to  address 
earthquake  hazards.  The  Coallnga 
earthquake  was  small  compared  to  the 
earthquake  expected  along  the  San 
Andreas  fault.  The  damage  to  proper- 
ty, and  the  loss  of  life  was  insignifi- 
cant compared  to  the  big  one  that  will 
hit  California  sooner  or  later.  The  $50 
million  in  damage  caused  by  Just  this 
one  earthquake  is  not  that  much  less 
than  what  the  Federal  Government 
spends  in  1  year  under  authority  of 
the  earthquake  hazards  reduction  pro- 
gram. 

The  combined  spending  authority  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards,  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey,  and  the  Feder- 
al Emergency  Management  Agency  for 
fiscal  year  1984  comes  to  about  $67 
million.  The  large  earthquake  expect- 
ed In  the  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco 
area  is  projected  to  cause  $50  billion  in 
damages  and  10,000  to  20,000  fatali- 
ties. The  probability  of  such  an  earth- 
quake occurring  within  the  next  30 
years  has  been  set  at  50  percent.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  repeat  this  only  to  put  the 
Federal  Government's  expenditures  in 
some  perspective.  I  would  not  mislead 
my  colleagues  and  state  that  the 
earthquake  program  will  eliminate 
damages  and  fatalities  resulting  from 
a  major  earthquake.  However,  the  de- 
velopment of  seismic  safety  codes  and 
earthquake  monitoring  techniques, 
just  to  name  a  couple  of  areas  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  involved  in,  have 
the  potential  for  reducing  loss  of  life 
and  property  damage  resulting  from 
an  earthquake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  impact  of  a  major 
earthquake  on  the  national  economy 
would  be  significant.  Businesses  going 
bankrupt  and  loan  guarantees  for  re- 
building homes  alone  would  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact.  To  put  the  damages  in 
some  perspective,  $50  billion,  for  ex- 
ample, represents  a  significant  per- 
centage of  the  Federal  deficit.  Some  of 
my  colleagues  may  consider  earth- 
quakes strictly  a  California  problem— 
but  the  entire  national  economy  would 
be  affected  by  a  problem  of  this  mag- 
nitude. I  think  of  the  investment  in 
the  earthquake  hazards  mitigation  as 
a  form  of  insurance  for  the  Federal 
Government. 

We  will  soon  be  considering  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Earthquake 
Hazard  Mitigation  Act  of  1977.  I  hope 
my  colleagues  will  lend  their  enthusi- 
astic support  to  this  bill.  The  Science 
and  Technology  committee  reported 
the  bill  out  on  April  19,  and  the  Interi- 
or Committee  today  reported  the  bill 
without   amendment.   H.R.   2465   au- 


thorized the  earthquake  program  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal  year  1985  at 
a  level  equal  to  last  year.  The  USOS 
program  Is  increased  $6  million  above 
the  administration's  request  to  enable 
research  on  earthquake  prediction  to 
continue.  With  limited  resources  the 
USOS  has  only  been  able  to  instru- 
ment the  major  faults  near  the  largest 
populated  areas  of  California.  Coa- 
llnga is  located  at  the  periphery  of  the 
USGS  seismic  monitoring  network.  We 
clearly  need  to  maintain  earthquake 
research,  as  I  think  the  recent  earth- 
quake in  Coalinga  indicates.  The  bill 
also  reinstates  the  seismic  codes  and 
standards  effort  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  also  slated  for 
termination  by  the  administration. 
This  program  is  critical  to  the  develop- 
ment of  adequate  seismic  codes  and 
cannot  be  appropriately  done  by  each 
of  the  affected  States. 

Finally,  the  Coalinga  earthquake 
highlights  another  severe  problem  in 
the  area  of  recovering  from  damages 
caused  by  earthquakes.  Earthquake  in- 
surance and  loans  for  rebuilding 
homes  and  businesses  following  an 
earthquake  are  not  adequate  to  cover 
the  damages.  Clearly  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  bear  the  brunt  of  any 
major  disaster,  as  it  did  in  the  Mount 
St.  Helen's  disaster.  It  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  Government  to  protect 
itself  by  reducing  risk  and  damage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  on  behalf  of  a 
great  many  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
concerned  about  this.  We  ask  for  your 
continued  support  of  the  current 
modest  Federal  program  to  deal  with 
this  major  national  problem. 

I  would  like  to  insert  for  the  Record 
a  recent  newspaper  article  which  de- 
scribes the  Coalinga  earthquake  In 
more  detail: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  4, 1983] 

Debris  Litters  Streets  or  Earthquaex-    ■ 
Devastated  CAurosKU  Towm 

(By  Jay  Mathews) 
CoALiMGA.    Calip.,    May    3.— Bricks    and 

boards  shattered  by  America's  most  destruc- 
tive earthquake  in  four  years  littered  the 
streets  of  this  little  town  today  as  rescue 
workers  attempted  to  clean  up  after  a  disas- 
ter that  left  47  injured,  every  brick  buUdins 
downtown  destroyed  and  houses  on  nearly 
every  block  knocked  askew. 

After  Monday  afternoon's  strong  quake, 
half  of  Coallnga's  7,000  residents  were 
homeless  and  bulldozers  were  knocking 
down  many  of  the  shattered  buildings  the 
temblor  did  not  quite  topple.  Gray-white 
brick  dust  covered  nearly  everything  and 
aftershocks  coming  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
three  an  hour  shook  broken  windows  and 
caused  residents  to  dash  back  outside  con- 
tinually. 

The  4:42  p.m.  PDT  quake  registered  be- 
tween 6.1  and  6.5  on  the  Richter  scale,  in 
which  each  ascending  number  measures  a 
60-fold  Increase  in  strength.  The  ground 
rolled  up  and  down  like  a  wave  at  sea  for  15 
to  20  seconds  and  left  residents  here  to  sur- 
vive a  night  of  scattered  fires  and  escaping 
gas. 
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Btenjr  were  still  sifting  throuch  tbe  wreck- 
age early  this  morning  after  sleeping  In 
their  cars  or  in  the  city's  small  parks  over- 
night. 

"It  is  aboolutely  remarkable  no  one  was 
killed,"  said  city  manager  Olenn  Marcussen, 
standing  near  an  old  rooming  house  where 
the  second-«tory  brick  walls  had  collapsed 
to  reveal  a  bed  and  mattress. 

The  sudden  quake,  which  emitted  no  pre- 
shocks  to  warn  scientists,  appeared  to  state 
officials  today  to  foreshadow  a  colossal  dis- 
aster for  California's  larger  cities  located  in 
earthquake-prone  regions.  According  to  a 
federal  report,  Los  Angeles,  the  nation's 
third  largest  city,  has  more  than  a  50  per- 
cent chance  of  a  qualce  in  the  next  30  years 
strong  enough  to  kill  3,000  to  13,000  people. 
Nearly  every  unreinforced  brick  building 
in  Co&llnga  collapsed  yesterday.  Los  Angeles 
officials  said  today  they  have  at  least  8,000 
similar  structures  in  their  city,  and  most  of 
them  are  much  larger  than  those  here.  A 
city  ordinance  passed  two  years  ago  allows 
another  eight  to  15  years  before  those  build- 
ings must  l)e  removed  or  reinforced.  San 
Francisco,  which  also  has  thousands  of  un- 
reinforced brick  buildings,  has  yet  to  even 
survey  such  stuctures. 

James  Slosson,  former  California  state  ge- 
ologist and  a  seismic  consultant,  said  today 
a  quake  similar  to  the  Coalanga  temblor 
would  cause  "thousands"  of  casualties  if  it 
hit  Los  Angeles. 

Franklin  Lew,  assistant  superintendent  of 
building  inspections  in  San  Francisco,  said 
replacing  the  old  structures  there  poses  seri- 
ous political  and  economic  problems,  be- 
cause they  house  lower-income  families  now 
desperately  short  of  space. 

At  least  six  of  the  aftershocks  sweeping 
this  small  town  200  miles  north  of  Los  Ange- 
les registered  a  Richter  magnitude  of  4, 
enough  for  a  separate  mention  in  the  news- 
papers on  normal  days.  City  officials  esti- 
mated downtown  damage  in  this  San  Joa- 
quin VaUey  area  of  oil  fields  and  cotton, 
wheat  and  vegetable  farms  at  about  $25  mil- 
lion. They  expected  that  figure  to  climb. 

Like  a  blind  snake  making  one  wild  bite, 
an  earthquake  usually  does  its  serious 
damage  very  near  its  epicenter— in  this  case 
about  five  miles  northeast  of  Coalinga. 
People  as  far  away  as  San  Francisco  and  Las 
Vegas  said  they  felt  the  quake,  but  Coalinga 
was  the  only  town  near  enough  to  feel  the 
fuU  force. 

A  U.S.  Geological  Survey  spokesman  said 
the  quake  appeared  to  occur  on  a  small,  rel- 
atively unknown  fault  20  to  30  miles  north 
of  the  long  San  Andreas  Fault  that  threat- 
ens much  of  the  California  coast. 

Deni  Delano,  30,  a  teacher,  was  standing 
in  the  kitchen  of  her  one-bedroom  wooden 
house  when  the  earthquake  knocked  it  off 
its  foundation.  The  floor  iHiclded  and  dishes 
rained  down  on  her. 

Taken  to  the  local  hospital  with  a  leg 
gash,  she  found  a  chaotic  scene,  with  nurses 
in  civilian  clothing  rushing  in  to  help  treat 
wounds  and  direct  the  most  serious  patients 
to  outlying  facilities  that  still  had  electrici- 
ty. "Everybody  was  so  covered  with  the  dust 
from  the  bricJts,  they  are  such  a  horrible 
color,  I  thought  one  of  them  was  gone,  but 
then  I  saw  he  had  hold  of  his  little  health 
[insurance]  application  in  one  finger," 
Delano  said. 

Her  landlord  promised  to  return  the  rent 
and  told  her  to  move  out  quicUy  since  the 
house  would  soon  be  bulldozed  with  other 
damaged  structures.  For  most  Coalinga  resi- 
dents, earthquake  insurance  "is  just  too  ex- 
pensive," Delano  said. 


The  country's  last  major  destructive 
quake  hit  California's  Imperial  Valley  in 
1979,  causing  100  Injuries  and  (50  million  in 
damage.  A  1971  earthquake  in  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley  caused  65  deaths. 

Stan  Allen,  news  director  at  tiny  KOLI- 
AM  radio,  said  he  found  an  eerie  calm  in  the 
shattered  downtown  area  when  he  walked 
out  to  take  a  look.  The  gas  in  the  kitchen  of 
the  Coalinga  Inn  restaurant  had  ignited, 
eventually  gutting  the  resUurant  and 
Petty's  jewelry  store  next  door.  But  few  if 
any  people  were  panicking  as  they  searched 
for  friends  and  relatives,  he  said. 

"If  you  had  told  me  no  one  was  going  to 
be  killed  in  this  thing,"  said  county  sheriff 
sergeant  Jerry  Schmidt,  "I  would  have 
called  you  every  kind  of  liar." 

(Special  correspondent  Katharine  Mac- 
donald  contributed  to  this  report.)* 


REWARDING  FAILURE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  Pluvious  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
recession  slams  the  doors  shut  at  the 
local  assembly  plant  and  more  and 
more  American  workers  are  tossed  into 
the  sea  of  unemployment,  here  is 
something  they  can  ponder  while  wait- 
ing up  to  3  hours  in  line  for  a  hunk  of 
free  cheese:  when  it  comes  to  the 
mega-bucks  world  of  corporate  Amer- 
ica, what  goes  down  can  often  come  up 
for  the  "big  cheese." 

Despite  being  called  the  year  of  com- 
pensation cutbacks— a  year  that  took  a 
devastating  toll  on  the  number  of  cor- 
porate executives  who  proudly  claimed 
membership  in  the  "million-dollar-a- 
year  club"— 1982  saw  corporate  sala- 
ries and  bonuses  of  many  key  corpo- 
rate officers  increase  despite  alarming 
decreases  in  their  company's  profits. 
On  the  average,  executive  salaries  in- 
creased 5.5  percent  in  1982,  smaller 
than  the  15.4  percent  of  a  year  ago, 
but  still  pretty  impressive  considering 
the  5.4  percent  average  decline  in  prof- 
its suffered  in  this  recession  by  those 
companies  included  in  Business  Week 
magazine's  May  9  annual  survey  of  ex- 
ecutive compensation.  And,  of  course, 
we  are  not  talking  about  a  5.5-percent 
increase  in  the  minimum  wage  here; 
we  are  talking  six-figure  incomes  that 
balloon  to  seven  figures  when  total 
compensation  is  considered. 

In  some  extraordinary  cases,  corpo- 
rate executives  saw  their  salaries  in- 
crease despite  alarming  decreases  in 
their  corporations'  profits,  which 
seems  to  run  counter  to  the  concept  of 
smart  business.  For  example,  accord- 
ing to  Business  Week,  Robert  V.  West, 
Jr.,  chairman  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  Tesoro  Petroleum  Corp.,  real- 
ized a  54-percent  salary  and  bonus  in- 
crease of  $347,000,  briiiglng  his  annual 
pay  to  $981,000.  Net  profits  for  Tesoro, 
however,  were  down  38  percent. 

Union  Carbide's  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer,  Warren  M.  Ander- 
son, had  a  salary  boost  of  $127,000. 


bringing  his  yearly  take  to  $731,000. 
while  at  the  same  time,  Union  Car- 
bide's profits  dropped  52  percent. 

And  at  Teledyne,  Inc.,  Chairman 
Henry  E.  Singleton's  salary  and  bonus 
for  the  year  went  from  $650,000  to 
$850,000  while  his  company's  profits 
dropped  37  percent. 

While  it  is  well  within  the  rights  of 
stockholders  and  boards  to  set  corpo- 
rate executives'  salaries,  such  an 
absurd  corollary  between  a  drop  in 
profits  and  an  increase  in  salaries  does 
little  to  reinforce  the  productivity 
work  ethic  that  says,  "A  day's  pay  for 
a  day's  work."  And  during  these  times 
of  union  concessions  to  prop  up  aUing 
companies  and  the  devastation  that 
comes  with  lingering  unemployment, 
the  whole  idea  of  boosting  six-figure 
corporate  salaries  in  a  sagging  econo- 
my undercuts  the  public  faith  in  cor- 
porate America  that  is  needed  for  sus- 
tained economic  recovery. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  our  Na- 
tion's declining  competitiveness,  and 
corporate  lobbyists  are  quick  to  point 
to  the  Government  and  workers  as  the 
problem— but  maybe  rewarding  failure 
in  the  corporate  suites  has  something 
to  do  with  it.« 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McEwEN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Waxhan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright)  for  today,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hartnett)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  GiLBiAN,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
11. 

Mr.  Porter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Horton,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FiSH,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Walker,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McEv^EN,  for  30  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Bethune,  for  60  minutes,  on 
Mays. 

Mr.  Burton,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harrison)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Bilr.  Montoomert,  for  5  minutes, 
Mays. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hartnett)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  SUNDQUIST. 

Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 

Mr.  Liyingston. 

Mr.  Ritter. 

Mr.  Shaw  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Weber  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Oilman  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  WORTLEY. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Dreier  of  California. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  in  10  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harrison)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Traxler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiNiSH. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Harrison  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Frank  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Kaftur  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Richardson  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Herman. 
Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida  in  two  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  ToRRicELLi  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Mineta. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
Mr.  Guarini. 

Mr.  Matsui  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Boland. 
Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Moakley. 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 
Mrs.  ScHROEDER  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Vento  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Stark. 

Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 
Mr.  Synar. 
Mr.  Borski. 


table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

8.  974.  An  act  to  amend  clu4>ter  47  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code  (the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice),  to  improve  the  quality 
and  efficiency  of  the  militSLry  justice  system, 
to  revise  the  laws  concerning  review  of 
courts-martial,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

S.  1013.  An  act  to  amend  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  regarding  jurisdiction  in 
bankruptcy  proceedings,  and  to  establish 
new  Federal  judicial  positions;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  1011.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Act  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  income  capital  certificates. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRE3SIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  2600.  An  act  to  dedicate  the  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area  to  Congress- 
man Phillip  Burton. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  35  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  May  S,  1983,  at  11 
a.m. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 


MOTION  TO  DISCHARGE 
COMMITTEE 

May  4,  1983. 
To  the  Clerk  of  the  House  or  Repre- 
sentatives: 
Pursuant  to  clause  4  of  rule  XXVII 
(see  rule  on  page  7),  I.  Norman  E. 
D'Amours,  move  to  discharge  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  from 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  500) 
entitled,  "A  bill  to  repeal  sections  301 
through  308  of  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982, 
which  impose  withholding  on  interest 
and  dividends,"  which  was  referred  to 
said  committee  January  6,  1983  in  sup- 
port of  which  motion  the  undersigned 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives affix  their  signatures,  to  wit: 

1.  Norman  E.  D'Amours. 

2.  Trent  Lott. 

3.  John  D.  Dingell. 

4.  Ken  Kramer. 

5.  Robert  S.  Walker. 

6.  Michael  BUirakis. 

7.  Larry  E.  Craig. 

8.  Vin  Weber. 

9.  Carroll  Hubbard.  Jr. 

10.  Thomas  E.  Petri. 


IL 
12. 
13. 
14. 
IS. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54. 
55. 
56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
6L 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
7L 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 


Don  Sundquist. 

George  Hansen. 

Alfred  A.  (Al)  McCandless. 

Joseph  P.  Addabbo. 

Bob  Stump. 

Harry  M.  Reid. 

Don  Young. 

Tom  Loeffler. 

William  E.  Dannemeyer. 

Lane  £}vans. 

David  Dreier. 

Joe  Skeen. 

Thomas  N.  Kindness. 

Robert  A.  Roe. 

Frank  Horton. 

Barbara  F.  Vucanovich. 

BillPatman. 

Bobbi  Fiedler. 

Barbara  Boxer. 

Walter  B.  Jones. 

Tim  Valentine. 

Judd  Gregg. 

Gene  Snyder. 

Robert  W.  Davis. 

John  Edward  Porter. 

Andy  Ireland. 

F  James  Sensenbrermer.  Jr. 

W.  J.  (BUly)  Tauzin. 

Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr. 

John  R.  Kasich. 

Douglas  Applegate. 

Frank  Aimunzio. 

Alan  B.  Mollohan. 

Jack  Fields. 

John  R.  McKeman.  Jr. 

John  Paul  Hanunerschmidt. 

Gene  Taylor. 

Doug  Barnard.  Jr. 

J.  Roy  Rowland. 

Tom  Lewis. 

Bill  Nichols. 

Robert  G.  Torricelli. 

James  H.  (Jimmy)  Quillen. 

Charles  W.  Stenholm. 

Dan  Lungren 

John  Hiler. 

Douglas  K.  Bereuter. 

Howard  C.  Nielson. 

Dick  Cheney. 

James  R.  "Jim"  Olin. 

Henry  J.  Hyde. 

Denny  Smith. 

Hal  Daub. 

Nicholas  Mavroules. 

Olympia  J.  Snowe. 

Bill  Emerson. 

Ron  Marlenee. 

Ed  Bethune. 

Pat  Roberts. 

Raymond  J.  McGrath. 

Daniel  B.  Crane. 

Philip  M.  Crane. 

Michael  G.  Oxley. 

Matthew  J.  Rinaldo. 

Stan  Parris. 

Norman  D.  Shumway. 

Christopher  H.  Smith. 

James  V.  Hansen. 

Larry  McDonald. 

Matthew  G.  Martinez. 

Thomas  J.  Bliley,  Jr. 

Mary  Rose  Oakar. 

James  T.  Broyhill. 

Jack  F.  Kemp. 
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85.  Joseph  O.  Mlnish. 

86.  Manuel  Lujan,  Jr. 

87.  Beverly  B.  Byron. 

88.  James  McClure  Clarice. 

89.  Toby  Roth. 

90.  Richard  C.  Shelby. 

91.  Bob  Whlttaker. 

92.  Richard  L.  Ottinger. 

93.  Robert  lindsay  Thomas. 

94.  Marge  Roukema. 

95.  Al  Swift. 

96.  Bruce  A.  Morrison. 

97.  Thomas  J.  Tauke. 

98.  Bob  McEwen. 

99.  James  G.  Martin. 

100.  Robert  F.  (Bob)  Smith. 

101.  Tom  Vandergrlff. 

102.  Webb  Franklin. 

103.  George  W.  Gekas. 

104.  Earl  Hutto. 

105.  Clarence  E.  Miller. 

106.  Michael  DeWine. 

107.  David  03.  Martin. 

108.  Glenn  English. 

109.  Virginia  Smith. 

110.  Mickey  Edwards. 

111.  Ben  Erdreich. 

112.  Wm.  S.  Broomfield. 

113.  Tom  Corcoran. 

114.  Jim  Slattery. 
lis.  Wes  Watkins. 

116.  J.  Kenneth  Robinson. 

117.  Floyd  Spence. 

118.  G.  William  Whitehurst. 

119.  Newt  Gingrich. 

120.  Ron  Paul. 

121.  Doug  Walgren. 

122.  Charles  Whitley. 

123.  Ike  Andrews. 

124.  Jim  Leach. 

125.  Elwood  HiUis. 

126.  Jerry  M.  Patterson. 

127.  James  Weaver. 

128.  Wajrne  Dowdy. 

129.  Dan  Mica. 

130.  Connie  Mack. 

131.  Guy  Vander  Jagt. 

132.  Frederick  C.  (Rick)  Boucher. 

133.  Dave  McCurdy. 

134.  Thomas  F.  Hartnett. 

135.  Dan  Schaefer. 

136.  Daniel  K.  Akaka. 

137.  Bill  McCoUum. 

138.  Nancy  L.  Johnson. 

139.  Herbert  H.  Bateman. 

140.  Robert  J.  Lagomarsino. 

141.  Hank  Brown. 

142.  Charles  Pashayan.  Jr. 

143.  Ed  Zschau. 

144.  Gerald  B.  H.  Solomon. 

145.  E.  Clay  Shaw.  Jr. 

146.  Don  Bonker. 

147.  Jack  Hightower. 

148.  Jerry  Huckaby. 

149.  Harold  L.  Volkmer. 

150.  Dante  B.  Fascell. 

151.  Lyle  Williams. 

152.  Ray  Kogovsek. 

153.  Stewart  B.  McKinney. 

154.  Bob  Traxler. 

155.  Pat  Williams. 

156.  Arlan  Stangeland. 

157.  Chalmers  P.  Wylie. 

158.  Glenn  M.  Anderson. 

159.  Marilyn  Lloyd. 
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160. 
161. 
162. 
163. 
164. 
165. 
166. 
167. 
168. 
169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 
175. 
176. 
177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 
181. 
182. 
183. 
184. 
185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 
199. 
200. 
201. 
202. 
203. 
204. 
205. 
206. 
207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 
213. 
214. 
215. 
216. 
217. 
218. 


W.  G.  (Bill)  Hefner. 
Austin  J.  Murphy. 
Stephen  L.  NeaL 
Thomas  A.  Daschle. 
Lury  Winn.  Jr. 
Joseph  M.  Oaydos. 
Abraham  Kazen,  Jr. 
Buddy  Roemer. 
Don  Ritter. 
Claudine  Schneider. 
Thomas  R.  Carper. 
Marjorie  S.  Holt 
Harold  Rogers. 
Dan  Daniel. 
Prank  R.  Wolf. 
Steve  Bartlett. 
Barbara  A.  Mikiilski. 
Sid  Morrison. 
Harley  O.  Staggers.  Jr. 
Cooper  Evans. 
Robin  Tallon. 
Joe  Kolter. 
E.  Thomas  Coleman. 
Bill  Chappell.  Jr. 
Ronald  C.  Packard. 
Mark  D.  Siljander. 
Philip  R.  Sharp. 
Larry  J.  Hopkins. 
James  A.  Courter. 
Guy  V.  Molinari. 
Robert  E.  Wise.  Jr. 
Hamilton  Fish.  Jr. 
George  M.  O'Brien. 
Delbert  K  Latta. 
Solomon  P.  Ortiz. 
Carlos  J.  Moorhead. 
Jerry  Lewis. 
C.  W.  Bill  Young. 
Rod  Chandler. 
Dan  Marriott. 
Ed  Jones. 
Mario  Biaggi. 
Gene  Chappie. 
James  J.  Howard. 
Les  AuCoin. 
EHdon  Rudd. 
George  C.  Wortley. 
Carl  D.  Pursell. 
Ralph  M.  Hall. 
DanBiirton. 
William  L.  Dickinson. 
Edward  R.  Madigan. 
Michael  A.  Andrews. 
Thomas  J.  Ridge. 
CJeorge  E.  Brown.  Jr. 
Duncan  Hunter. 
Dan  Gllckman. 
Elliott  H.  Levitas. 
Nick  Joe  RahaU  II. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

lOM.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  Department  of  Defense,  trans- 
mitting notice  that  the  ground-launched 
cruise  missile  has  exceeded  its  baseline  unit 
cost  by  more  than  25  percent,  pursuant  to 
section  917(cK2)  of  Public  Law  97-86;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1067.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logis- 


tics), tranamltting  notice  of  the  Navy's  deci- 
sion to  convert  to  contractor  performance 
the  base  operations  support  function  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station.  Memphis,  Tenn.,  pursu- 
ant to  section  S03(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1068.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Stilpbulldlng  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notice  of  the  Navy's  deci- 
sion to  convert  to  contractor  performance 
the  shelf-stocking  function  at  the  branch 
commissary  store,  New  London.  Conn.,  pur- 
suant to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96- 
342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1069.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notice  of  the  Navy's  deci- 
sion to  convert  to  contractor  performance 
the  shelf-stocking  function  at  the  commis- 
sary store,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1070.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  transmitting 
the  Commission's  fifth  annual  report  con- 
cerning the  administration  and  enforcement 
of  the  Pair  Debt  Collection  Practices  Act, 
pursuant  to  section  815(a)  of  title  15,  United 
States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

1071.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  Commission's  48th  aimual  report 
for  fiscal  year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

1072.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  transmitting  the  13th 
report  on  the  impact  on  competition  and  on 
small  business  of  the  development  and  im- 
plementation of  voluntary  agreements  and 
plans  of  action  to  carry  out  provisions  of  the 
international  energy  program,  pursuant  to 
section  252(i)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  of  1975;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

1073.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Army's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  articles  and  services  to 
Egypt  (Transmittal  No.  83-32),  pursuant  to 
section  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Control  Act;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1074.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  report  on  political  contribu- 
tions made  by  Ambassador-designate  Robert 
B.  Keating,  and  by  members  of  his  family, 
pursuant  to  section  304(b)(2)  of  Public  Law 
96-465;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

1075.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on 
various  bidding  options  used  in  fiscal  year 
1982  lease  sales  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  pursuant  to  section  8(aK9)  of  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILUS  AND  RESOLU- 
IIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Administration  proposal 
threatens  first-amendment  rights  of  Gov- 
ernment grantees  and  contractors  (Rept. 
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No.  M-83).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDAUj:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Inaular  Affairs.  H.R.  1191.  A  biU  to  convey 
full  title  for  lands  granted  to  the  town  of 
Olathe,  Colo.,  by  act  of  Congress,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  98-83).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1062.  A  biU  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey, 
without  consideration,  certain  lands  in  Lane 
County,  Oreg.;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  98-84).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  143.  An  act  to  authorize 
the  Twenty-nine  Palms  Band  of  Luiaeno 
Mission  Indians  to  lease  for  99  years  certain 
lands  held  in  trust  for  such  band;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  98-85).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HUGHES:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  2173.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Contract 
Services  for  Drug  Dependent  Federal  Of- 
fenders Act  of  1978  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  to  carry  out  such  act  (Rept. 
No.  98-87).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  451.  A  bUl  to  validate 
conveyances  of  certain  lands  in  the  State  of 
California  that  form  part  of  the  right-of- 
way  granted  by  the  United  States  to  the 
Central  Pacific  Railway  Co.  (Rept.  No.  98- 
86).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 


ADVERSE  REPORTS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm. 
Mr.  NICHOLS:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  House  Resolution  159.  Resolution 
directing  the  President  to  furnish  certain  in- 
formation to  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  respect  to  U.S.  activities  in  Honduras 
and  Nicaragua  (Rept.  No.  98-88,  Pt.  I).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  AKAKA: 

H.R.  2884.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  and  in  cooperation  with  the 
government  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  to  study  and 
draft  plans  for  the  development,  utilization, 
and  conservation  of  water  and  related  land 
resources  of  such  territory  and  Common- 
wealth, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO: 

H.R.  2885.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Truth  in 
Lending  Act  to  protect  consumers  by  plac- 


ing restrictions  on  the  disclosure  of  their 
credit  card  numbers:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banldng,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  2886.  A  biU  to  amend  title  23,  United 
States  Code,  to  help  prevent  drunk  driving 
by  encouraging  States  to  adopt  certain 
dnmk  driving  laws  and  programs:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Woriu  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  (for  him- 
self,  Mrs.   ScBKOKDia,   B<r.   Wuth, 
Mr.    KooovsEK,    Mr.    Ksamkb,    Mr. 
ScRAXPiR.  and  Mr.  C^hkhst): 
H.R.  2887.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  National  Mining  Hall  of 
Fame  and  Museum;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  BYRON: 
HJt.  2888.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
of  not  more  than  $2,000  for  amounts  paid  or 
incurred  for  maintaining  a  household  a 
member  of  which  is  a  dependent  of  the  tax- 
payer who  has  attained  the  age  of  65;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CXINGER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Levitas): 
H.R.  2889.  A  bill  to  amend  section  306  of 
the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act,  and 
for  other  punx>ses;  to  the  (^mmittee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  COUGHLIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
WHTTKHinisT,  and  Mr.  Wolp): 
H.R.  2890.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  to  de- 
limit the  Insanity  defense  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  Di  la  GARZA: 
H.R.  2891.  A  bill  to  provide  special  impact 
aid  to  local  educational  agencies  for  the  pro- 
vision of  educational  services  to  immigrant 
children  to  whom  State  or  local  educational 
agencies  provide  educational  services;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  MINETA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hammkrschmidt  ): 
H.R.  2892.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  apply  certain  avia- 
tion   safety    standards    to    public    aircraft 
which  are  leased  by  Government  agencies, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.  2893.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  conduct  certain  activities 
and  make  certain  expenditures;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  2894.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Snyder,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri,  and 

Mr.  Shaw): 

H.R.  2895.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 

Building  and  UJS.  Courthouse  at  450  Golden 

Gate  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  C^if.,  as  the 

Phillip  Burton  Federal  Building  and  UJB. 

Courthouse;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 

Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HOWARD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Young  of  Missouri)  (by  request): 
H.R.  2896.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  96- 
432  to  increase  the  authorization  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  property  for  addition  to  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Grounds  from  $11,500,000  to 
$16,000,000;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  LEWIS  of  C^if  omia: 
HJl.  2897.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  facili- 
tate the  expansion  and  development  of 
export  markets  for  poultry  and  eggs  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 


By  Mr.  MARRIOTT: 
HJl.  2898.  A  bill  to  declare  certain  lands 
to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Paiute  Indian  Tribe  of  Utah,  to  esUblish  a 
fund  for  the  economic  development  of  the 
tribe  into  which  shall  be  deposited  certain 
amounts  received  by  the  United  States  as 
revenue  from  public  lands,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SCHEUER  (for  himself.  BCr. 
Bkown  of  California,  Mr.  Andkkws 
of  Texas,  Mr.  MacKat,  and  Mr.  Toa- 

RICELLI): 

H.R.  2899.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  environmental  research,  develop- 
ment,   and    demonstration    for    the    fiscal 
years  1984-85,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 
By  Mr.  SCHEUER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Andrews 
of  Texas,  Mr.  MacKat,  Mr.  Torri- 
cxLU,  and  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida): 
HJt.  2900.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  atmospheric,  climatic,  and  ocean 
pollution  activities  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and   Atmospheric   Administration    for   the 
fiscal  years  1984-85,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,   to  the  Committees  on   Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 
H.R.  2001.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the 
exemption  from  legal  process  of  certain  ben- 
efits under  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SYNAR: 
H.R.  2902.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the 
copyright  royalty  fees  of  cable  systems;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TORRICJELU: 
HJl.  2903.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Advisory  Conunittee  on  Women 
Veterans:  to  improve  various  aspects  of  Vet- 
erans' Administration  health-care  programs; 
to  extend  the  period  for  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans to  request  counseling  under  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  readjustment  counsel- 
ing program;  to  promote  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  certain  health-care  person- 
nel in  the  Veterans'  Administration's  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery;  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  role  of  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs:  to  require  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  conduct  an  epidemio- 
logical study  of  long-term  health  effects  in 
veterans  of  exposure  to  ionizing  radiation 
from  nuclear  test  detonations,  and  for  other 
purtxises;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  2904.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  project 
for  flood  control  on  Maline  Oeek.  Mo.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Woite  and  Trans- 
portation. 

H.R.  2905.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  project 
for  navigation  at  St.  Louis  Harbor,  Mo.  and 
ni.;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  Z^ABLOCKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BROOMriELO,  Mr.  Fasceix,  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton, Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Mica,  and 
Mr.  Hyde): 
H.R.  2906.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Con- 
trol   and    Disarmament    Act    in    order    to 
extend  the  authorization  for  appropriations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DYMALLY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brown  of  California): 
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'SLR.  2907.  A  bUl  to  esUblish  a  VS.  Design 
CouncU  within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  OILMAN: 
HJl.  2908.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reUef 
of  local   prosecutors  and  sheriffs:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlcary. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Brooks,     Mr.     Mazzou,    Mr. 

STNAR.  Mrs.  SCHROEDER,  Mr.  GUCK- 

MAif,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  and  Mr.  Berman): 
HJi.  2909.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  additional  fiscal  years,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McCAIN: 
HJl.  2910.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  No- 
vember 2,  1966.  regarding  leases  and  con- 
tracts affecting  land  within  the  Salt  River 
Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Reservation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McNULTY: 
H.R.  2911.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  ongoing 
program  of  water  resources  research  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.R.  2912.  A  biU  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    STUMP    (for    himself.    Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  McNdlty,  Mr.  Ruod, 
and  Mr.  Udall): 
H.R.  2913.  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Law  95- 
244;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By  Mr.  GRAY: 
HJ.  Res.  260.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  October  16  through  October  22. 
1983.  as  "Lupus  Awareness  Weelt":  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  RANGEL: 
H.  Res.   182.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  rights  of  tenants  of  federally 
assisted  public  housing;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


new  production  reactor  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

106.  By  the  Speaker:  A  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to 
the  location  of  the  National  Small  Grains 
Collection  FacUity;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

107.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Idaho,  relative  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

108.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  Idaho 
Power's  water  right  at  Swan  Palls,  Idaho;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

109.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  the  Food, 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act  and  the  Fair  Pack- 
aging and  Labeling  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

110.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  SUte  of  New  Hampshire, 
relative  to  the  Price-Anderson  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

111.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Idaho,  relative  to  the  siting  of  a 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon 
sors  were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.   24:  Mr.  Aodabbo.  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 

BOEHLERT,    Mr.    CONABLE,    Mr.    DOWNEY    Of 

New  York,  Ms.  Perraro,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Greer,  Mr.  Kemp. 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Martin  of  New 
York,  Mr.  McHuoh,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Ottin- 
GER,  Mr.  ScHUMER,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Strat- 
TON,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Nowak, 
Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Ackerman,  and  Mr.  Rangel. 

H.R.  29:  Mr.  Boehlert. 

H.R.  119:  Mr.  Torricelli. 

H.R.  132:  Mr.  Molinari. 

H.R.  175:  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Craig,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Hart- 
nett,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  Dicks,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.R.  316:  Mr.  Hartnett. 

H.R.  385:  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.R.  713:  Mr.  Hartnett. 

H.R.  714:  Mr.  Hartnett. 

H.R.  800:  Mr.  SiLJANOER,  Mr.  Wise,  Mr. 
Dyson,  and  Mr.  Richardson. 

H.R.  927:  Mr.  Matsoi.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  and  Mr.  Ottinger. 

H.R.  953:  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Foglietta, 
Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Stratton,  and 
Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  1092:  Mr.  Ratchporo. 

H.R.  1249:  Mr.  Herman  and  Mr.  Carper. 

H.R.  1430:  Mr.  Jefpords  and  Mr.  Kocov- 

SEK. 

H.R.  1584:  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  AuCoin,  Mr. 
Corrada,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Lelano, 
Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Weiss,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 

H.R.  1693:  Mr.  Conyers  and  Mr.  Torri- 

CELU. 

H.R.  1887:  Mr.  Zschau,  Mr.  Courter,  Mr. 
Mrazek,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Smfth  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Britt,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Ratch- 
PORD,  Bdr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  McNulty,  Mr.  Kogovsek,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr.,  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Dymally.  and 
Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  1903:  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Waxman.  and 
Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  1937:  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina 
and  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  1938:  Mr.  Broyhill. 

H.R.  2000:  Mr.  Gibbons  and  Mr.  Conable. 

H.R.  2053:  Mr.  Gore  and  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.R.  2088:  Mr.  Ratchpord  and  Mr.  Owens. 

H.R.  2105:  Mr.  Mineta  and  Mr.  Ratch- 
pord. 

H.R.  2118:  Mr.  Pritchard  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  2138:  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Gregg,  and  Mr. 
Stangeland. 

H.R.  2154:  Mr.  Lehman  of  California. 

H.R.  2187:  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan,  and  Mr.  Owens. 

H.R.  2220:  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.R.  2271:  Ms.  Kaptur  and  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan. 

H.R.  2303:  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Feighan,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  D - 
Amours,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  and  Mr. 

McNULTY. 

H.R.  2324:  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Akaka, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Gilman,  Mr. 


Martinez.  Mr.  Ouarini.  Mr.  Patmam.  and 
Mr.  Hertkl  of  Michigan. 
H.R.  2350:  Mr.  Pepper. 
H.R.  2355:  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan,  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida. 

H.R.  2412:  Mr.  Richardson  and  Mr. 
Stump. 
H.R  2413:  Mr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Stump. 
H.R.  2420:  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Siljander,  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Denny  Smith, 
Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Sund- 
QUiST,  Mr.  HucKABY,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Hart- 
nett, Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Gramm.  Mr.  Mollo- 
HAN.  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Hunter,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane,  Mr.  Whittaker,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr. 
MooRHEAD,  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr. 
Miller  of  Ohio,  Mrs.  Vocanovich,  Mr. 
Parris,  and  Mr.  Valentine. 

H.R.  2432:  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Reid.  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Brown  of  Califor- 
nia. Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Ray. 
H.R.  2433:  Mr.  Kebif. 

H.R.  2441:  Mr.  Owens  and  Mr.  Coodlinc. 
H.R.  2489:  Mr.  Roe. 
H.R.  2505:  Mr.  Tallon. 
H.R.  2506:  Mr.  Tallon. 
H.R.  2530:  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr. 
Solarz.   Mr.   Ackerman,   Mr.   Green,   Mrs. 
Kennelly,  Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr.  Foglietta, 
Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Addabbo, 
Mr.  Clinger,  Ms.  Mikulski,  and  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell. 
H.R.  2616:  Mr.  Mrazek  and  Mr.  Simon. 
H.R.  2702:  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Kasich, 
Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
RiTTER,    Mr.    Mrazek,    Mr.    Frenzel,    Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Marri- 
ott. 

H.R.  2725:  Mr.  Lagobiarsino,  Mr.  Kind- 
ness, and  Mr.  Duncan. 

H.R.  2830:  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
Corrada,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Kemp,  and  Mr. 
Owens. 

H.J.  Res.  29:  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Vknto, 
Mr.  Whitley,  and  Mr.  Stump. 
H.J.  Res.  73:  Mr.  Mollohan. 
H.J.  Res.  147:  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Edwards 
of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
NiELSON  of  Utah.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  McCol- 
LUM.  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  DeWine. 
and  Mr.  Burton. 

H.  Con.  Res.  63:  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Biaggi. 
Mr.  BiLiRAKis.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Downey 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Pish,  Mr. 
GooDLiNG.  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Ms.  Kaptihi.  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr. 
Lent.  Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr. 
ScHULZE.  Mr.  Ratchpord.  and  Mr.  Rowland. 
H.  Con.  Res.  100:  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
Walker.  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Porter. 
Mr.  Siljander.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mrs.  Roukema. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Dwtyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Dannemeyer,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr. 
KosTMAYER,  Mr.  Synar,  and  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut. 

H.  Con.  Res.  101:  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska, 
Mr.  Robinson,  Mrs.  Boxer.  Mr.  Levine  of 
California.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr.  Kastenmeier. 
Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Browtn  of  California.  Mr.  McKernan. 
Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Connecticut,  Mr.  Mack,  Mr.  Young  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Gunderson.  Ms.  Per- 
raro. Mrs.  Schneider.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Ratchpord,  Mr. 
Reid,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York, 


Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Nelson 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Paul. 
Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Thomas  of 
California.  Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr. 
F.TELOS.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr. 
Rodino,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Dickinson.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Hartnett,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  and  Mr. 

SCHAERR. 

H.    Con.    Res.    115:    Mr.    Loefpler.    Mr. 
Bliley,  and  Mr.  Porter. 
H.  Res.  19:  Mr.  Lipinski. 
H.  Res.  53:  Mr.  Packard  and  Mr.  DeWine. 
H.  Res.  112:  Mr.  Torricelli. 


DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  2154:  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 


H.R.  2175 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 


By  Mr.  WALKER: 
—Page  8.  line  21.  strike  out  "and". 
—Page  8,  line  23,  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

Page  8.  after  line  23.  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(16)  providing  programs  which  address 
the  increase  in  the  incidence  of  offenses 
committed  against  the  elderly,  and  which 
address  the  stress  and  fear  among  the  elder- 
ly caused  by  such  offenses.". 
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May  4, 1983 


May  4, 1983 


V&  CABLES  REVEAL  SALVADOR 
ARCHBISHOP  ASSASSINATION 
PLAN 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

orinwifKXico 

ni  THE  HO08B  or  RKPRaSDITATrVES 

Wednesday.  Maw  4, 1983 

•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  draw  my  colleagues'  attention 
to  an  article  entitled.  "UJ3.  Cables 
Reveal  Salvador  Archbishop  Assassi- 
nation Plan."  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  Albuquerque  Journal. 

Craig  Pyes,  an  investigative  reporter 
for  the  Journal,  spent  several  months 
last  year  in  El  Salvador  covering  the 
war  and  looking  into  the  political 
problems  facing  other  Central  Ameri- 
can countries. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  the 
time  to  read  this  thoughtful  article 
which  raises  new  questions  about  the 
fate  of  Salvadoran  Archbishop  Oscar 
Amulfo  Romero,  who  was  murdered  in 
1980. 

[Prom  the  Albuquerque  Journal,  Apr.  IS. 
1983] 

VJB.  Cablb  Rkvkai.  Salvador  Archbishop 

Assassination  Plan 

(By  Cr&ig  Pyes) 

(JoumaJ  Reporter  Craig  Pyes  spent  sever- 
al months  last  year  reporting  on  the  war  in 
El  Salvador  and  the  situation  In  other  Cen- 
tral American  countries.  This  story  is  based 
on  Information  developed  in  interviews  in 
the  United  SUtes  and  In  Central  America.) 

The  U.S.  State  Department  has  classified 
documents  stating  that  Salvadoran  rightist 
leader  Roberto  D'Aubulsson  presided  over  a 
select  group  of  active-duty  military  officers 
who  drew  lots  for  the  "privilege"  of  killing 
Salvadoran  Archbishop  Oscar  Amulfo 
Romero. 

The  Journal  has  learned  that  two  cables 
containing  information  about  the  unsolved 
1980  assaaslnation  were  sent  from  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  San  Salvador  to  the  State  De- 
partment. The  cables  were  marked  "secret." 

The  flist  cable— sent  in  1980— implicated 
D'AubuisBon  in  the  planning,  and  is  consid- 
ered highly  reliable  by  three  UJS.  sources 
who  have  seen  it  The  second  cable  followed 
about  a  year  later  and  reported  the  death  of 
a  former  national  guardsman  suspected  of 
being  the  actual  trlggerman  in  the  slaying. 

D'Aubulsson,  in  a  face-to-face  interview 
with  the  Journal  last  summer,  flatly  denied 
any  complicity  in  Monsignor  Romero's 
death,  which  he  blamed  on  the  left.  At  the 
time  of  the  interview,  existence  of  the  two 
cables  had  not  been  confirmed. 

When  asked  Thursday  about  the  cables,  a 
State  Department  official  said.  "It  is  our 
practice  not  to  discuss  alleged  classified  ma- 
terial in  public. 

"I  can  also  say  that  any  information  bear- 
ing on  that  case  which  might  have  been 
helpful  for  the  finding  of  the  perpetrators 
in  the  case  would  have  immediately  been 


passed  on  to  the  government  of  EI  Salvador, 
which  has  legal  Jurisdiction."  the  State  De- 
partment official  added. 

Each  of  the  sources  who  confirmed  the 
existence  of  the  cables— interviewed  on  a 
promise  of  anonymity— has  expertise  in  in- 
telligence matters  related  to  El  Salvador. 
They  said  that  although  the  information  by 
itself  is  not  conclusive,  they  had  little  doubt 
after  reading  it  that  D'Aubulsson  helped 
plan  the  prelate's  slaying. 

The  existence  of  the  first  cable  was  con- 
firmed Wednesday  by  former  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor to  El  Salvador  Robert  E.  White,  who 
said  it  tias  been  sent  toward  the  end  of  his 
stay  there. 

"All  I  remember  1b  that  D'Aubulsson  was 
the  guy  that  pulled  them  (the  participants 
in  the  meeting)  all  together,"  White  said. 
"It  was  the  beginning— of  the  building  of 
the  case  or  cases  of  the  violence  regarding 
D'Aubulsson— It  was  really  the  first  thing 
that  confirmed  what  we  already  knew  but 
couldn't  prove." 

According  to  sources,  the  first  cable  was 
sent  in  November  1980.  and  contains  a  de- 
scription of  a  secret  meeting  chaired  by 
D'Aubulsson  just  prior  to  the  March  24, 
1980,  assassination.  The  mood  of  the  gather- 
ing described  in  the  cable  is  one  in  which 
active-duty  military  officers  contended  for 
the  privilege  of  shooting  the  archbishop,  as 
though  killing  him  would  be  a  patriotic  act. 

The  national  guardsman  named  in  the 
second  cable  is  believed  to  have  worked  for 
the  unidentified  military  officer  who  drew 
the  odd  lot. 

But  despite  the  addition  of  this  new  infor- 
mation, which  could  help  solve  El  Salvador's 
most  shocking  killing  and  reveal  informa- 
tion about  a  possible  command  structure  of 
the  country's  rightist  death  squads.  State 
Department  sources  said  that  they  conduct- 
ed no  Investigation  because  they  had  nei- 
ther the  capability  nor  the  mandate  to  do 
so. 

The  62-year-old  arohbishop  was  shot 
through  the  chest  while  saying  a  memorial 
mass  for  the  mother  of  a  Journalist  friend 
at  the  Chapel  of  the  Divine  Providence 
Cancer  Hospital.  The  event  capped  a  wave 
of  assassinations  and  political  violence  that 
traumatized  El  Salvador  In  early  1980,  and 
drove  that  country  inexorably  toward  civil 
war. 

The  arohbishop  is  considered  by  many  a 
political  martyr  whose  death  was  retribu- 
tion for  denouncing  atrocities  committed  by 
the  U.S.-supported  military,  and  for  speak- 
ing out  against  what  he  called  the  "structur- 
al violence"  of  poverty  that  a  small  wealthy 
elite  maintained  over  the  majority  in  his 
country. 

The  State  Department,  reversing  Carter 
administration  policy,  recently  issued  D'Au- 
bulsson a  visa  for  a  Mareh  31  trip  to  Miami. 
The  Carter  administration  had  revoked  the 
Salvadoran  nationalist's  visa  for  suspected 
involvement  in  rightist  paramilitary  activi- 
ty, including  his  alleged  complicity  in  the 
death  of  Monsignor  Romero. 

Last  week  a  State  Department  spokesman 
justified  the  revalidation  of  D'Aubulsaon's 
visa,  saying  that  the  'hard  evidence"  link- 
ing D'Aubulsson  to  the  prelate's  slaying 


"has  been  quite  limited  and  inconclusive" 
and  that  "the  allegations  have  not  been  sub- 
stantiated." 

In  Washington,  reports  that  D'Aubuiaaon 
played  a  role  in  Monrignor  Romero's  death 
caused  a  lot  of  "wringing  of  hands  and 
gn<M>h'"g  of  teeth."  said  one  source,  but  he 
said  there  was  no  physical  evidence  that 
could  stand  up  in  a  court  of  law. 

D'Aubulsson,  president  of  El  Salvador's 
Constituent  Assembly,  is  the  leader  of  the 
country's  right  wing  Nationalist  Republican 
Alliance  (ARENA),  and  is  that  party's  likely 
candidate  for  the  December  1983  presiden- 
tial elections.  D'Aubulsson  has  told  report- 
ers that  he  is  planning  a  return  trip  to  the 
United  States  in  May  to  confer  with  sympa- 
thetic politicians. 

Former  ambassador  White  had  told  Con- 
gress as  early  as  April  1981  that  there  was 
"compelling  if  not  100  percent  conclusive 
evidence"  linking  D'Aubulsson  and  his  fol- 
lowers to  the  church  leader's  assassination. 
White  said  later  he  and  other  analysts  drew 
this  conclusion  from  documents  seized  when 
D'Aubulsson  was  arrested  in  May  1980  and 
from  other  State  Department  intelligence 
reports— Including  "one  very  solid  report  of 
D'Aubuisson's  involvement."  D'Aubulsson's 
1980  arrest  was  on  suspicion  of  plotting  a 
rightist  coup.  He  was  released  a  few  days 
later. 

The  information  in  the  cables  did  not 
come  from  the  documents  seized  from  D'Au- 
bulsson, sources  said. 

Although  the  U.S.  government  has  assist- 
ed the  government  of  El  Salvador  in  investi- 
gating some  political  slayings  in  which  U.S. 
citizens  are  the  victims— such  as  the  1980 
killings  of  four  American  churehwomen  and 
the  1981  killings  of  two  U.S.  labor  advisers— 
the  State  Department  has  indicated  in  prior 
statements  that  it  has  no  plans  to  investi- 
gate the  Romero  assassination,  which  it 
considers  an  internal  Salvadoran  affair. 

One  U.S.  expert  on  Central  America  said 
Monsignor  Romero's  death  would  be  "a  rel- 
atively simple  matter  to  investigate,  because 
there  is  not  going  to  be  much  additional  in- 
formation (outside  of  what  is  contained  in 
the  cables)." 

An  earlier  investigation  attempt  by  the 
Salvadoran  government  shortly  after  the  as- 
sassination ended  abruptly  when  it  pointed 
to  D'Aubulsson.  The  judge  conducting  that 
inquiry  fled  the  country  after  he  himself 
became  the  target  of  an  assassination  at- 
tempt. 

The  first  embassy  cable  containing  infor- 
mation about  the  conspiracy  to  assassinate 
Monsignor  Romero  was  considered  a  break- 
through by  U.S.  officials  for  Its  insights  into 
rightist  violence,  and  made  "a  big  splash"  at 
the  State  Department,  according  to  a 
source. 

That  source  and  others  said  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  meeting  where  Romero's  death 
was  reportedly  planned  is  contained  in  the 
first,  longer  telegram  which  discussed  moti- 
vations and  machinations  of  killing,  and  di- 
visions within  the  Salvadoran  armed  forces. 

Journal  sources  describe  the  cable  as 
saying  that  close  to  a  dozen  plotters  met  in 
a  private  home  just  a  few  days  before  the 
killing  took  place.  The  participants  were  de- 


9  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wliicb  are  not  spoken  l>y  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


scribed  ••  a  melange  of  active-duty  national 
guard  and  army  officers. 

They  were  "all  people  who  worked  togeth- 
er, wbetber  officially  or  unofficially,"  said 
one  source  familiar  with  the  material. 

The  cable  contained  few  details  about  ex- 
actly what  went  on  at  the  San  Salvador 
meeting,  sources  said.  The  location  is  not 
given  in  the  embassy  report.  Nor  does  the 
cable  specify  whether  the  decision  to  kill 
Monsignor  Romero  was  made  at  this  meet- 
ing, or  if  the  decision  had  already  been 
made  and  the  assignment  to  kill  him  was 
given  there. 

The  cable  does  Identify  D'Aubulsson  as  a 
master  of  ceremonies,  the  sources  said,  and 
describes  the  drawing  of  the  lots  to  arrange 
Monsignor  Romero's  killing  as  though  it 
were  some  sort  of  competition  for  a  prtee. 

One  UJS.  official  remarked  that  after  he 
read  the  cable  he  was  reminded  of  a  play 
about  the  murder  of  the  arehblshop  of  Can- 
terbury Thomas  a  Becket  800  years  before, 
when  the  king  of  England  called  Becket  a 
traitor,  crying  out:  "Will  no  one  rid  me  of 
this  damned  archbishop?" 

The  second,  shorter  cable  sent  in  late 
1981;  V£.  sources  said,  reported  the  death 
of  an  ex-national  guardsman  believed  to  be 
the  hired  killer  working  for  the  man  who 
drew  the  lot. 

Two  sources  who  verified  the  existence  of 
the  cable  said  it  named  Walter  Antonio  Al- 
varez, a  27-year-old  employee  of  a  downtown 
San  Salvador  department  store,  as  the 
actual  triggerman. 

Alvarez  is  identified  in  the  cable  as  a 
former  guardsman  who  stayed  close  to  his 
friends  in  the  security  forces.  The  source 
said  the  cable  indicates  that  Alvarez  may 
have  been  known  by  the  nickname  "Musa." 

Musa  means  Moses  in  Arabic. 

That  nickname  crops  up  in  documents  re- 
ceived by  the  State  Department  more  than 
a  year  before  the  second  cable  was  sent. 

Another  source  who  read  the  cable  de- 
scribed Alvarez  as  a  paramilitary  type,  but 
said  the  cable  did  not  mention  whether  he 
was  paid,  or  simply  ordered  to  assassinate 
the  archbishop. 

Sources  said  the  cable  concludes  with  the 
statement  that  although  there  is  no  conclu- 
sive proof,  it  appears  highly  likely  that  the 
killer  of  Monsignor  Romero  is  now  dead 
himseU. 

Alvarez'  body  was  found  shot  death-squad 
style  Sept.  27,  1981,  on  a  street  bordering 
the  capital,  according  to  a  morgue  report  in 
a  Salvadoran  newspaper. 

The  two  cables  appear  to  constitute  most 
of  what  the  U.S.  government  knows  about 
the  assassination. 

D'Aubulsson,  when  asked  by  the  Journal 
last  summer  in  his  San  Salvador  home  if  he 
had  played  any  role  in  the  killing  of  Monsi- 
gnor Romero,  said  he  had  not.  At  the  same 
point,  the  former  army  major's  wife  Tolan- 
da— who  was  present  during  the  question- 
ing—complained that  her  four  children  had 
suffered  the  consequences  of  what  she  con- 
sidererd  slanderous  attacks  by  U.S.  officials 
who  have  claimed  her  husband  was  a  tortur- 
er and  murderer.  Approaching  the  desk 
where  her  clean-cut,  boyish  looking  hus- 
band was  seated,  she  asked  rhetorically, 
"Does  that  look  like  the  face  of  a  man  who 
would  kill  an  archbishop?" 

Friends  have  defended  D'Aubulsson 
against  any  involvement  In  the  assassina- 
tion by  pointing  out  that  he  is  Catholic, 
married  by  the  church,  and  his  four  chil- 
dren are  baptized. 

D'Aubulsson  said  he  was  in  San  Miguel  in 
the  eastern  part  of  El  Salvador  when  Monsi- 
gnor Romero  was  Idlled. 
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He  said  he  knew  nothing  about  the  killing 
until  the  following  afternoon,  after  he  had 
traveled  to  his  then-residence  in  Guatemala. 
D'Aubulsson  said  the  first  time  he  heard  his 
name  mentioned  by  VS.  authorities  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  deed  was  when  he  re- 
turned to  El  Salvador  and  White  was  saying 
that  he  had  killed  the  archbishop. 

When  asked  what  he  thought  of  Monsi- 
gnor Romero,  D'Aubulsson  indicated  that 
the  church  leader  had  probably  been  duped 
by  the  left.  He  surmised  that  those  he  la- 
beled "subversives"  had  killed  the  archbish- 
op to  Incite  a  popular  uprising. 

D'Aubulsson  said  that  in  this  personal 
opinion,  Monsignor  Romero  was  not  a  sub- 
versive, but  his  Sunday  homilies  favored  the 
leftist  political  groups  known  as  the  "popu- 
lar organizations." 

"When  he  (the  archbishop)  began  to 
make  himself  very  notorious,"  D'Aubulsson 
added,  was  when  "he  attacked  the  armed 
forces." 

The  archbishop  had  been  an  outspoken 
critic  of  violence,  and  his  Sunday  sermons 
broadcast  by  the  Catholic  radio  station  were 
used  to  denounce  the  kidnappings  and  kill- 
ings which  had  taken  place  the  previous 
week  by  Salvadoran  security  forces. 

Many  in  El  Salvador  felt  that  right-wing 
extremists  ordered  Monsignor  Romero's 
death  after  he  made  a  special  appeal  to  sol- 
diers, national  guardsmen  and  police  to 
"obey  your  conscience  rather  than  follow  a 
sinful  command"  to  commit  violence  against 
the  poor. 

Monsignor  Romero  Is  the  most  prominent 
victim  of  religous  persecution  in  EH  Salva- 
dor, which  has  claimed  the  lives  of  11 
priests,  three  American  nuns  and  a  U.S.  lay 
woman  since  1977— the  year  Monsignor 
Romero  was  appointed  archbishop. 

When  he  was  chosen  to  head  the  Salva- 
doran church,  Monsignor  Romero  was 
known  as  a  conservative  among  Salvadoran 
bishops.  But  a  few  months  after  assuming 
that  position.  Father  Rutilio  Grande,  a 
Jesuit  priest  and  personal  friend,  was  killed 
by  unknown  gunmen  believed  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  security  forces. 

Grieving  for  his  dead  friend,  and  in  the 
face  of  increasing  government  repression  of 
priests  who  chose  to  work  among  El  Salva- 
dor's poor,  the  new  archbishop  began  to 
speak  out  against  what  he  called  the  vio- 
lence of  poverty  and  the  killings  and  disap- 
pearances of  those  who  organized  to  ciiange 
It. 

The  archbishop's  criticism  against  the 
government  eased  slightly  when  young  offi- 
cers, promising  to  end  the  military's  human- 
rights  abuses  and  institute  sweeping  eco- 
nomic and  social  reforms,  seized  power  in  a 
bloodless  coup  Oct.  15,  1979. 

But  after  a  few  months,  the  death  squads 
were  more  active  than  ever. 

Monsignor  Romero  beseeched  the  govern- 
ment from  his  pulpit  to  stop  the  killing, 
saying  that  "reforms  dyed  by  so  much  blood 
are  worth  nothing  .  .  ." 

Just  before  his  death,  the  prelate's  ser- 
mons began  to  reflect  strong  sympathies  for 
the  leftist  popular  organizations.  Publicly, 
he  accused  the  Christian  Democratic  civil- 
ian-military junta  of  "concealing  for  the 
sake  of  international  public  opinion  the 
bloody  repression  of  the  people  and  the  fact 
that  the  country  is  governed  by  the  right." 

On  Feb.  17,  1980,  Monsignor  Romero  sent 
a  personal  letter  to  President  Carter  urging 
him  "to  prohibit  all  military  assistance  to 
the  Salvadoran  government,"  and  asking  a 
guarantee  that  there  would  be  neither 
direct  nor  indirect  intervention  by  the 
United  States  in  Salvadoran  affairs. 
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Also  in  February,  D'Aubulastm  and  an- 
other member  of  his  conservative  political 
coaliUon  publicly  threatened  the  archbish- 
op during  a  television  program.  D'Aubulsson 
also  threatened  a  Christian  Democratic  gov- 
ernment minister— and  that  minister  was  as- 
sassinated in  ills  home  by  unidentified 
gunmen  a  few  days  later. 

On  March  0.  a  suitcase  fUled  with  dyna- 
mite was  placed  in  a  church  where  Monsi- 
gnor Romero  was  to  celebrate  a  memorial 
mass  for  the  slain  minister,  but  the  charge 
failed  to  go  off. 

Former  Ambassador  White  said  It  was 
general  knowledge  in  El  Salvador  that  the 
right  had  targeted  the  archbishop.  White 
said  he  personally  met  with  the  church 
leader  Just  before  the  assassination  to  warn 
him  "that  we  had  reports  that  they  (the 
right)  were  out  to  get  him.  .  .  ." 

After  the  archbishop  was  slain  in  his 
chapel,  a  U.S.  official  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified  lamented  that  the  Salvadoran 
government  had  conducted  "no  investiga- 
tion at  all.  No  ballistics,  no  chedc^lng  flight 
manifestos  to  see  who  came  in  and  out  of 
the  country." 

State  Department  sources  emphasized 
that  the  American  government  was  not  em- 
powered to  investigate  crimes  in  El  Salva- 
dor. That  investigation,  according  to  an  em- 
bassy employee,  would  be  the  job  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency.  "They're  the 
ones  in  the  business  of  finding  out  the  dirty 
business  of  other  country's  affairs." 

Other  embassy  employees  emphasized 
that  the  staff  of  the  American  embassy  in 
San  Salvador  was  very  small  in  1980.  com- 
pared to  now.  Nor,  they  said,  was  there  any 
interest  from  Washington  in  having  them 
collect  intelligence  on  the  violent  right. 

However,  the  embassy  did  transmit  to 
Washington  in  June  1980  copies  of  the  docu- 
ments seized  from  D'Aubulsson  during  his 
arrest  a  month  earlier.  The  documents  con- 
tained the  names  of  some  of  those  identified 
in  the  cables  as  planning  the  archbishop's 
assassination. 

But  the  information  was  "virtually  ig- 
nored," according  to  a  September  1982  staff 
report  by  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight and  Evaluation  of  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

The  report  faulted  U.S.  intelligence  agen- 
cies for  their  handling  of  the  Romero  assas- 
sination and  the  lack  of  sustained  collection 
of  information  on  rightist  violence  in  gener- 
al. Because  of  the  lack  of  hard  data  and 
analysis,  the  report  stated,  references  to  the 
Romero  killing  "have  been  notably  incon- 
sistent." As  an  example,  one  unnamed 
agency  was  criticized  for  having  deleted  ac- 
cusations of  D'Aubuisson's  suspected  in- 
volvement in  the  Romero  killing  in  a  revised 
profile  issued  shortly  after  he  was  elected 
president  of  El  Salvador's  legislative  body  In 
April  1982. 

The  principal  document  sent  by  the  em- 
bassy—a notebook  belonging  to  D'Aubulsson 
aide  Capt.  Alvaro  Saravia— contained  a  list 
of  active-duty  army  officers,  lists  of  expend- 
itures, payments  to  security  force  officials, 
and  plans  for  assault  teams  for  the  period 
immediately  preceeding  the  archbishop's  as- 
sassination. 

Also  included  in  the  Saravia  papers— 
among  lists  of  phone  numbers  for  right- 
wing  businessmen  and  hardline  military  of- 
ficers—is the  number  of  the  alleged  contract 
killer  "Walter,"  next  to  the  name  "Musa." 

Another  document  captured  with  D'Au- 
buisson— which  has  never  been  linked  con- 
clusively with  the  assassination— referred  to 
an    "Operation    PINA."    It    described    a 
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weapon  similar  to  what  was  used  in  the 
Romero  aoaaslnation.  a  night  sniper  scope, 
and  a  red  car.  Witnesses^  reported  a  red  car 
with  four  men  fleeing  the  death  scene. 

A  senior  SUte  Department  official  who 
bad  reviewed  the  material,  told  the  Journal. 
"Our  conclusion  was  that  it  was  not  that 
valuable  as  a  source  of  basic  information." 
He  did  add.  however,  what  they  learned 
from  it  was  "a  little  bit  more  about  the 
structure  of  how  some  of  these  things  are 
done .  . 

According  to  one  U.S.  source,  the  assassi- 
nation cables  provide  additional  clues  not 
Included  in  the  captured  documents.  But  he 
is  concerned  whether  anyone  will  ever 
follow  up  on  them. 

"The  interesting  part  of  the  story  is  not 
Walter."  said  the  source,  "but  who  were  the 
people  behind  it?  Even  D'Aubuissons  in- 
volvement is  less  interesting  than  the  plan- 
ning behind  that.  I  thinit  there's  somebody 
behind  D'Aubuisson.  I  thinli  he's  the  agent 
of  somebody  else. 

One  U.S.  expert  on  Central  America  spec- 
ulated that  solving  the  Romero  case  would 
be  one  of  the  clearest  ways  he  could  think 
of  to  help  make  the  current  government 
popular  with  the  people  of  El  Salvador. 

But,  he  said,  for  there  to  be  a  solution 
there  has  to  be  the  political  will  from  the 
Salvadorans.  "Or,  some  enlightened  govern- 
ment officials  have  to  bite  the  bullet  and  do 
it.  But  we  can't  solve  it  for  them. 

"Suppose  we  lined  the  case  all  up  on  a 
silver  platter  and  handed  it  to  them— would 
that  do  it?  Probably  not.  That's  what  hap- 
pened in  the  cases  of  the  American  nuns 
and  the  labor  consultanU.  Those  cases  still 
aren't  solved." 

The  expert  said  he  beUeved  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  the  current  government  to 
solve  the  crime  as  long  as  D'Aubuissons  po- 
litical party  exerts  so  much  control  over  the 
Judicial  system. 

When  asked  what  could  compel  the  gov- 
ernment to  undertake  such  a  task,  he  re- 
plied: "When  public  outrage  reaches  a  cer- 
tain level,  then  things  can  happen.  That's 
the  only  way  I  can  see."* 
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the  South  Shore  Record  are  used  to 
fine  newspapers.  If  a  weekly  were  to 
succeed  in  the  Fifth  Congressional 
District,  it  would  have  to  be  good. 

The  South  Shore  Record,  which  this 
year  reached  its  30th  birthday,  has 
shown  that  it  can  publish  alongside 
the  best.  Year  after  year,  it  receives  Its 
share  of  journalism  awards.  This  year, 
the  weekly  newspaper  garnered  no  less 
than  three  top  statewide  journalism 
prizes.  There  were  108  major  newspa- 
pers competing. 

The  South  Shore  Record  was  a  first 
prize  winner  for  advertising  excellence 
and  copped  two  second  place  awards 
for  best  editorials  and  best  humorous 
writing.  The  editorials  were  written  by 
the  publisher.  Florrie  Schwartzberg; 
the  Record's  Harriet  Lesser  wrote  the 
humor  columns. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sa- 
luting the  South  Shore  Record  as  an 
example  of  hometown  local  journalism 
at  its  best.* 


THE  SOUTH  SHORE  RECORD— 30 
YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  NEW  YORK 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Long  Island,  in  the  five  towns  area, 
which  lies  within  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, is  a  weekly  newspaper  known  as 
the  South  Shore  Record.  It  is  not  your 
tjrpical  weekly.  It  is  a  hybrid  newspa- 
per that  provides  its  readers  with  all 
the  local  news,  but  with  style  and  com- 
petence of  major  daily  publications. 

While  not  in  direct  competition  with 
daily  newspapers,  the  South  Shore 
Record  nevertheless  publishes  in  the 
shadow  of  the  Nation's  largest  circu- 
lating dally,  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
as  well  as  the  New  York  Times,  which 
many  consider  to  be  the  finest  newspa- 
per In  the  world.  In  addition,  one  of 
the  Nation's  top  afternoon  newspa- 
pers. Newsday,  publishes  on  Long 
Island.  So  the  people  of  the  five  towns 
and  the  surrounding  area  served  by 


SCHOOL  ALARM 


HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

or  HAWAII 
IW  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4. 1983 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Tuesday,  April  26.  1983.  the  National 
Commission  on  Educational  Excel- 
lence released  a  report  on  the  condi- 
tion of  American  education.  To  say 
that  the  report  is  an  indictment  of  our 
current  educational  policies  is  to  be 
guilty  of  severe  understatement.  To 
quote  from  the  Commission's  report: 

If  an  unfriendly  foreign  power  had  at- 
tempted to  impose  upon  America  the  medio- 
cre education  performance  that  exists 
today,  we  might  well  have  reviewed  it  as  an 
act  of  war. 

Strangely,  this  report  has  not  been 
treated  seriously  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

In  her  column  in  Friday's  Washing- 
ton Post,  Judy  Mann  makes  the  point 
that  the  Reagan  awlministration  is  re- 
sponding to  its  own  Commission's  dec- 
laration on  the  desperate  straits  of 
American  educational  performance  by 
reiterating  a  series  of  political  moves 
which  it  expects  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion. These  steps  include  the  right  to 
voluntary  school  prayer;  an  Important 
issue,  but  not  one  which  is  likely  to 
improve  a  student's  performance  on  a 
math  or  science  test.  Nor  does  the 
Reagan  administration  address  the 
principle  need  of  our  educational 
system:  funding-  For  years,  our  educa- 
tional systems  have  felt  an  Increasing 
budget  cnmch.  necessitating  teacher 
layoffs  and  crowded  classrooms.  The 
Commission  notes  these  facts,  but  the 
administration  does  not  respond  to 
them.  The  phrase,  "an  investment  In 
our  future."  is  used  so  often  that  it 
has  lost  much  of  its  meaning.  This  is 
truly  unfortunate,  as  perhaps  more  so 
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than  anywhere  else,  that  statement  Is 
true  of  educational  funding. 

Judy  Mann's  colirnm  makes  these 
points  very  welL  I  commend  it  to  each 
of  my  colleagues  for  their  consider- 
ation, and  insert  it  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  their  convenience. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  29. 1983] 
School  Alahm 
(By  Judy  Mann) 
Consider  this  possible  news  story:  Ameri- 
can health  has  deteriorated  so  drastically  In 
the  past  two  decades  that  "our  very  future 
as  a  nation  and  a  people"  is  threatened,  ac- 
cording to  a  study  released  by  the  White 
House.  President  Reagan  said  our  health- 
care system  was  in  the  "grip  of  a  crisis,"  and 
one  solution  he  proposed  was  to  abolish  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Nutty  story,  right?  Of  course.  But  that's 
about  the  gist  of  the  White  House  response 
to  the  devastating  report  on  the  condition 
of  American  education  released  Tuesday  by 
the  National  Commission  on  Educational 
Excellence.  The  commission,  appointed  by 
Education  Secretary  Terrel  H.  Bell,  de- 
clared: "If  an  unfriendly  foreign  power  had 
attempted  to  impose  upon  America  the  me- 
diocre education  performance  that  exists 
today,  we  might  well  have  viewed  It  as  an 
act  of  war." 

But  President  Reagan's  response  to  what 
the  commission  called  an  "act  of  unthink- 
ing, unilateral  educational  disarmament" 
was  to  Ignore  the  cost  of  educational  recov- 
ery and  to  offer  a  non  sequitur  pledge  that 
his  administration  would  "continue  to  work 
...  for  passage  of  tuition  tax  credits,  vouch- 
ers, educational  savings  accounts,  voluntary 
school  prayer  and  abolishing  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education." 

The  commission's  18-month  study  pro- 
duced an  alarming  catalogue  of  shortcom- 
ings in  virtually  every  phase  of  basic  ele- 
ments of  secondary  education.  Nearly  40 
percent  of  the  nation's  17-year-olds  cannot 
draw  inferences  from  written  material,  only 
a  fifth  can  write  an  essay,  and  only  a  third 
can  solve  a  mathematical  problem  involving 
several  steps. 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  declined  with- 
out a  break  from  1963  to  1980.  by  50  points 
in  English  and  40  points  in  math.  Colleges, 
businesses  and  the  military  are  complaining 
that  they  are  burdened  with  remedial  train- 
ing in  reading,  writing,  computation  and 
spelling.  Teachers  are  coming  from  the 
lower  academic  ranks. 

Given  the  publicity  in  recent  years  about 
the  decline  in  American  education,  the  com- 
mission's report  should  come  as  no  surprise. 
Much  of  what  is  in  it  lias  been  said  before. 
Its  great  value  is  that  it  has  pulled  together 
all  the  different  symptoms  that  we  have 
lieen  reading  about  and  sounded  an  alarm, 
the  likes  of  which  we  haven't  heard  since 
the  Russians  beat  us  into  outer  space. 

There  currently  are  45.5  million  students 
enrolled  in  kindergarten  through  12th 
grade,  and  the  commission  is  telling  us  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  millions  of  them  are  at 
risk  of  coming  out  of  high  school  incapable 
of  functioning  in  colleges,  the  military  or 
the  work  force.  Only  5.1  million  of  these 
students  are  in  private  schools.  Yet  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  answers  to  the  problems  out- 
lined by  the  commission  were  to  limit  feder- 
al "intrusion  "  into  education  and  to  suggest 
a  series  of  financial  steps  that  benefit  only 
the  private  schools  and  which  many  con- 
tend would  harm  public  schools. 
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To  its  credit,  the  commission  avoided  po- 
litically charged  issues  such  as  tuition  tax 
credits,  and  made  a  series  of  no-nonsense 
recommendations  on  how  to  produce  better 
educated  young  people:  longer  school  days, 
longer  school  terms,  tougher  requirements 
in  social  studies,  sciences,  mathematics  and 
languages  for  graduation,  national  stand- 
ards of  achievement.  Pointing  out  that 
fewer  than  half  of  the  newly  employed 
math,  science  and  English  teachers  are 
Qualified  to  teach  those  subjects,  the  com- 
mission also  recommended  higher  pay  and 
better  training  of  teachers  and  some  form  of 
reward  for  teachers  who  do  good  Jobs. 

The  task  being  outlined  by  the  commis- 
sion is  enormous:  It  will  require  a  great 
change  on  the  part  of  teachers,  administra- 
tors, students  and  parents,  as  well  as  a  com- 
mitment of  maiUMwer  and  money  to  a  na- 
tional purpose  that  has  been  badly  ignored. 
Given  the  condition  of  most  state  budgets, 
that  means  it  will  cost  federal  money. 

Americans  have  long  recognized  that  in- 
vestments In  education  are  Investments  in 
the  nation's  future.  This  is  not  the  time  for 
politics  or  for  lambasting  the  Department 
of  Ekiucation  and  ignoring  the  very  useful 
function  it  could  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  in 
a  national  effort  toward  educationid  recov- 
ery. 

President  Reagan  has  an  opportunity  to 
exercise  his  considerable  leadership  skills  to 
chart  a  course  for  that  recovery.  It  is  a  his- 
toric opportunity  to  unite  the  nation  behind 
a  great  purpose.  But  to  do  that,  he  will  have 
to  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  enough  to  pray 
for  excellence  in  education.  We  have  to  pay 
for  it.  too.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA-nON 


HON.  ROBERT  L  WISE,  JR. 

or  WKST  VIRGimA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4, 1983 

•  Mr.  WISE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day. May  4.  1983.  I  was  not  recorded 
on  a  vote  to  approve  the  House  Jour- 
nal. The  reason  I  missed  this  vote  was 
because  I  was  trapped  for  10  minutes 
in  an  elevator  in  the  Longworth  House 
Office  Building.  The  doors  refused  to 
open  and  there  was  simply  no  physical 
way  to  make  it  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Others 
trapped  with  me  say  that  such  prob- 
lems are  a  frequent  occurrence  on 
Longworth  elevator  No.  4  and  I  hope 
the  proper  officials  will  look  into 
this.* 


DRUNK  DRIVING 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

ornioiAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  Insert  my  Washington 
report  for  Wednesday.*  May  4.  1983, 
into  the  Congressional  Record: 
DauifK  Duvmc 
In  1982,  for  the  third  straight  year,  the 
number  of  traffic  deaths  in  the  United 
States— half  of  which  are  caused  by  drunk 
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drivers— went  down.  Some  46,300  Americans 
lost  their  lives  on  the  nation's  highways,  a 
decline  of  10  percent  from  1981.  Much  of 
the  decline  seems  to  be  due  to  improved 
records  for  night,  weekend,  and  holiday 
driving,  when  the  number  of  drunk  drivers 
on  the  road  is  greatest.  Many  experts  say 
that  tougher  penalties  for  drunk  driving  are 
talcing  effect. 

Still,  the  statistics  on  drunk  driving  in  the 
United  States  are  shocking.  One  of  every 
two  Americans  will  be  Involved  in  an  alco- 
hol-related automobile  crash  in  his  lifetime. 
Some  750,000  Americans  suffer  crippling 
and  other  serious  injuries  each  year  at  the 
hands  of  drunk  drivers.  Of  every  2,000 
drunk  drivers  on  the  road,  only  one  is  ar- 
rested, and  the  penalty  imposed  on  him  is 
likely  to  be  light. 

Americans  want  to  do  more  than  make 
modest  improvements  in  these  awful  statis- 
tics. They  want  to  put  an  end  to  the  drunk 
driver's  carnage  on  the  highways.  While 
past  public  policy  focused  on  protective  de- 
vices such  as  airbags  and  seatbelts,  a  major 
crusade  aimed  at  getting  drunk  drivers  off 
the  road  is  underway  across  the  United 
States. 

A  national  "grass  roots"  campaign  is  pri- 
marily responsible  for  the  new  seriousness 
with  which  Americans  view  drunk  driving. 
In  the  spring  of  1980,  a  I3-year-oid  girl  was 
hit  and  killed  by  a  drunk  driver  as  she  was 
walking  to  church  in  a  small  town  in  Cali- 
fornia. Her  mother  was  stunned  to  leam 
that  the  driver  had  had  two  previous  drunk 
driving  convictions,  was  out  on  bail  on  a 
third  arrest,  and  had  spent  only  two  days  in 
jail.  She  then  launched  Mothers  Against 
Drunk  Driving  (MADD).  MADD  has  grown 
in  two  short  years  to  83  chapters  in  29 
states.  A  similar  group.  Remove  Intoxicated 
Drivers  (RID),  went  national  last  year  and 
now  has  55  chapters  in  29  states.  These  cam- 
paigners and  other  public-spirited  citizen-s 
are  pressuring  the  courts  for  stiffer  sen- 
tences and  are  lobbying  city  councils,  state 
legislatures,  and  the  Congress  for  tougher 
dnmk  driving  laws. 

At  the  state  level,  1982  saw  27  state  legis- 
latures pass  tough  drunk  driving  bills,  and 
20  boost  the  legal  drinking  age.  This  year, 
the  Indiana  General  Assembly  considered  a 
package  of  measures,  proposed  by  a  gut)er- 
natorial  commission,  to  strengthen  the  Hoo- 
sler  effort  against  drunk  drivers.  One  meas- 
ure, now  enacted  into  law,  requires  an  Im- 
mediate suspension  of  license  if  a  person 
suspected  of  drunk  driving  refuses,  or  takes 
and  falls,  the  breathalyzer  test.  It  stiffens 
sanctions  against  the  habitual  offender,  and 
it  provides  for  a  60-day  sentence  if  a  person 
convicted  of  drunk  driving  is  caught  driving 
without  a  license.  It  broadens  public  infor- 
mation and  safety  programs.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  Indiana  police  officials  that  fatali- 
ty rates  for  alcohol-related  accidents  In  the 
state  were  down  16%  in  1982.  This  new  law 
will  give  Hoosier  law  enforcement  officials 
the  extra  tools  they  need  to  make  more 
progress  against  drunk  driving. 

At  the  federal  level,  the  President  ap- 
pointed a  high-level  commission  to  study 
the  problem  of  drunk  driving  and  make  rec- 
ommendations. The  commission's  first  inter- 
im report,  completed  in  December  1982,  con- 
tained several  recommendations  on  how 
states  could  crack  down  on  drunk  driving. 
Congress  began  working  on  legislation  to 
implement  these  recommendations,  and  one 
measure  based  on  them  has  recently  been 
enacted.  It  establishes  two  categories  of  fed- 
eral grants— basic  grants  and  support 
grants— to  states  which  implement  effective 
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programs  to  reduce  dnmk  driving.  There 
are  four  criteria  with  which  states  must 
comply  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  basic 
grant  in  the  amount  of  30%  of  each  state's 
1983  apportionment  under  the  Highway 
Safety  Act.  The  first  criterion  is  prompt  li- 
cense suspension  for  not  less  than  ninety 
days  in  the  case  of  a  first  offender,  and  not 
less  than  one  year  in  the  case  of  a  repeat  of- 
fender. The  second  criterion  is  a  mandatory 
sentence  of  imprisonment  for  not  less  than 
48  hours,  or  of  community  service  for  not 
less  than  ten  days.  The  third  criterion  is 
tliat  states  have  a  law  providing  that  any 
person  with  a  blood  alcohol  concentration 
of  0.10%  or  greater,  when  driving  a  motor 
vehicle,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  driving  while 
intoxicated.  The  final  criterion  is  increased 
effort  or  funding  committed  to  the  enforx»- 
ment  of  alcohol-related  traffic  laws.  In 
order  to  qualify  for  the  support  grants,  up 
to  20%  of  each  state's  apportionment,  a 
state  must  implement  some  of  twenty-one 
proposed  criteria.  A  minimum  of  eight  is  re- 
quired to  receive  the  full  support  grant. 

With  the  enactment  of  its  new  law,  Indi- 
ana may  qualify  for  $1.3  mlUion— the  maxi- 
mum—In basic  and  support  grants  under  the 
new  federal  law. 

In  spite  of  the  virtually  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  something  needs  to  be  done  to 
combat  drunk  driving,  there  is  some  dis- 
agreement on  the  methods  that  should  be 
used.  Some  people  believe  that  locking  up 
drunk  drivers  is  useless  unless  it  is  combined 
with  therapy.  Others  believe  that  it  is  not 
fair  to  throw  drunk  drivers  into  jail  with 
murderers  and  robt>ers.  Some  states  are 
making  some  form  of  counseling  or  therapy 
mandatory,  and  others  are  investigating  the 
possibility  of  creating  separat*"  jails  where 
drunk  drivers  can  be  confined  away  from 
hardened  criminals.  However,  putting  drunk 
drivers  in  Jail  does  take  them  off  the  road  in 
a  way  that  revoking  their  licenses  never  did. 
Many  of  those  convicted  in  the  past  simply 
drove  without  licenses.  Others  merely  ob- 
tained licenses  in  other  states.  Ohio,  for  ex- 
ample, issued  1.3  million  more  licenses  than 
there  were  driving-age  Ohioans  in  1977.  To 
help  stop  this  practice.  Congress  restored 
)>adly  needed  funds  last  year  to  the  National 
Driver  Register,  a  computerized  roster  of 
drivers  whose  licenses  have  been  suspended, 
revoked,  or  denied. 

Acute  awareness  of  the  problem,  volun- 
tary action  by  concerned  citizens,  and 
tough-minded  attitudes  among  police  offi- 
cers, judges,  and  legislators  give  us  hope 
that  we  may  vanquish  the  national  menace 
of  drunk  driving.* 


WINDOWS  OF  VULNERABILITY 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1983 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  a  recent  edit- 
torial  from  America  magazine  which 
discusses  the  dangers  of  the  reckless 
administration  rhetoric  on  the  U.S. 
strategic  postiu-e.  The  Scowcroft 
report  made  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  establishment  of  a  more  re- 
alistic defense  policy  by  disputing  the 
so-called  window  of  vulnerability 
theory  on  which  the  administration's 
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defeme  proposals  have  been  based. 
The  Congress  must  launch  this  coun- 
try on  a  more  rational  defense  pro- 
gram—one that  Includes  a  serious  com- 
mitment to  arms  control. 
The  article  follows: 

wnisows  or  rniimABiUTT 
In  making  his  own  the  recommendations 
of  the  ll-man  Comminion  on  Strategic 
Ftwces.  chaired  by  Brent  Scowcroft.  Presi- 
dent Reagsn  choae  to  Ignore  what  was  prob- 
ably the  commisiion's  most  significant  find- 
taig:  that  the  "window  of  vulnerability"  in 
the  nation's  defenses,  a  dominant  theme  of 
the  Adminlrtration's  military  rhetoric,  does 
not  exist  after  all.  The  commission  had  been 
appointed  by  the  President  several  months 
ago  when  the  Congress  refused  funding  for 
the  MX  missile.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the 
refusal  was  the  lack  of  credibility  in  the 
"draae  pack  basing  mode"  that  the  Adminis- 
tration proposed,  and  the  commission  was 
charged  with  finding  a  home  for  the  missile. 
Their  recommendation— that  100  MX  mis- 
siles be  deployed  in  existing  silos— runs  di- 
rectly counter  to  the  Administration's  claim 
that  these  silos  and  the  missiles  in  them 
would  not  survive  a  Soviet  first  strike.  The 
commission  argues  that  the  inherent  diffi- 
culty of  such  an  attack  would  make  Its 
chances  of  success  at  the  present  time  ex- 
tremely slight  and  furthermore  that  the 
combined  retaliatory  power  of  United  States 
forces,  based  on  land,  under  the  sea  and  in 
the  air,  provides  an  effective  deterrent 

Warnings  about  the  military  superiority 
of  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  a  leitmotif 
not  only  of  this  Administration's  campaign 
for  increased  military  spending,  but  also  of 
its  approach  to  arms  negotiations  and  Its  re- 
sistance to  any  and  all  forms  of  the  nuclear 
freese  movement.  The  United  States  had  to 
rearm  to  close  the  "window  of  vulnerabU- 
Ity."  Until  the  putative  Soviet  sui)eriority  is 
overcome,  any  kind  of  arms  negotiation  is 
futile,  and  a  nuclear  f reese  would  only  make 
permanent  the  dangerous  Imbalance  that 
now  exists.  Many  military  experts  outside  of 
the  Administration  have  disputed  these 
claims,  noting  that  while  the  Soviet  Union 
may  possess  numerical  superiority  in  certain 
categories,  the  United  SUtes  is  clearly  supe- 
rior in  others.  The  balance  of  forces  Is  not 
symmetrical,  but  no  strategist  has  yet 
claimed  that  the  United  SUtes  would  be 
more  secure  if  it  could  exchange  its  complex 
of  forces  for  the  Soviet  Union's.  Now  a  com- 
mission appointed  by  the  President  has,  in 
effect,  confirmed  these  Judgments,  even 
while  endorsing  the  MX  missile  that  the 
Administration  believes  It  needs. 

Consistency  has  not  been  a  hallmark  of 
Reagan  foreign  policy,  and  nowhere  have 
the  swings  been  more  unsettling  than  on 
Issues  connected  with  the  arms  race  and  ne- 
gotiations for  arms  control  and  reduction. 
Yet  the  potential  risks  Involved  in  these 
questions  are  so  serious  that  here,  above  all, 
wise  policy  should  be  sober  and  steady.  The 
President  should  learn,  as  one  lesson  from 
the  commission,  the  need  to  permanently 
retire  reckless  talk  of  Soviet  military  superi- 
ority as  well  as  gratuitous  denunciations  of 
Soviet  malice.  The  combination  of  these  two 
themes,  so  favored  by  Mr.  Reagan  for  select- 
ed audiences.  Is  in  every  sense  dangerously 
explosive.  As  the  third  draft  of  the  proposed 
pastoral  of  the  American  bishops  points  out. 
It  ia  important  to  be  "coldly  realistic"  about 
the  difficulties  of  negotiating  with  Soviet 
leaders  but  also  keenly  aware  of  the 
"common  interest  both  states  have  in  never 
using  nuclear  weaprais." 
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If  at  the  present  time,  then,  the  vaunted 
"window  of  vulnerability"  is  not  really  open 
and  if,  as  many  militaty  experts  contend, 
there  is  rough  parity  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  SUtes,  why  Is  the 
notion  of  a  mutual,  verifiable  freeze  on  the 
development  and  deployment  of  new  nucle- 
ar weapons  systems  such  a  dangerous  idea? 
True,  the  effect  of  such  a  declared  policy 
might  be  only  symbolic.  UntU  verification 
could  be  reasonably  assured,  in  fact,  little 
would  change;  tough  negotiations  would  be 
necessary,  but  a  more  clear-cut  statement  of 
the  intentions  and  negotiating  goals  of  the 
United  States  would  have  been  made.  Simi- 
larly. ratiflcaUon  of  the  SALT  II  treaty, 
which  the  Reagan  Administration  tiaa  op- 
posed on  the  grounds  tiiat  It  is  "fatally 
flawed"  but  which  it  nonetheless  observes, 
wotild  be  a  sign  of  a  serious  commitment  to 
the  most  serious  project  on  the  world's 
agenda. 

Thus  far  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
persuaded  neither  its  own  citizens  nor  its 
allies  that  it  Is  committed  to  actual  progress 
in  negotiations  over  arms  reductions.  At 
times,  the  Administration  seems  to  believe 
that  it  can  intimidate  the  SovleU  into  an 
agreement,  once  a  position  of  military  supe- 
riority is  again  established.  At  other  times 
the  antl-Sovlet  rhetoric  of  Administration 
experts  and  advisers  suggests  that  they 
would  not  trust  any  agreement  the  Soviets 
would  be  willing  to  sign.  The  most  danger- 
ous "window  of  vulnerability"  may  well  be 
the  refusal  to  open  any  windows  at  all.* 


CHILD  ABUSE 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OPrLORIDA 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4, 1983 
•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Bir.  Speaker, 
a  few  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  a  remarkable  young  woman 
who,  for  the  purposes  of  this  Record,  I 
will  caU  Mary. 

Mary  was.  like  millions  of  children 
in  this  country,  the  victim  of  a  sad  and 
tortiired  childhood.  Mary's  mother, 
frustrated  by  bad  relationships  with 
three  neglectful  husbands,  brutally 
beat  her  daughter  almost  daily. 

Mary's  second  stepfather  began  sex- 
ually assaulting  Mary  when  she  was 
only  12  years  old.  If  Mary  was  not  re- 
ceptive to  her  stepfather's  advances, 
he  too  beat  her.  One  such  beating 
ended  with  a  broken  cheek  and  jaw, 
Mary  said.  She  said  her  drunken  step- 
father locked  her  in  her  room  for  2 
days  following  that  beatbig.  It  was  2 
days  before  Mary  was  able  to  escape 
and  convince  her  neighbor  to  take  her 
to  a  hospital  for  treatment. 

State  authorities,  who  had  received 
at  least  two  previous  reports  of  Mary's 
plight,  finaUy  investigated.  Mary's 
grandparents,  the  parents  of  Mary's 
deceased  father,  were  called  and  took 
Mary,  who  was  then  14  years  old,  to 
live  with  them  at  their  home  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  away. 

It  took  great  courage  and  a  lot  of 
support  from  her  grandparents  and 
new-found  friends  for  Mary  to  over- 
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come  the  physical  and  psychological 
injury  she  sustained  during  her  forma- 
tive years,  but  Mary  was  able  to  then 
lead  an  eventful  and  somewhat  normal 
childhood. 

She  was  a  popular  and  industrious 
student  in  high  school  and  college. 
Today  she  is  a  successful  business- 
woman and  has  a  loving  husband  and 
two  wonderful  children  who  receive 
more  love  and  care  in  a  day  than  some 
children  witness  in  a  lifetime. 

Mary  is  the  exception,  one  of  the 
lucky  ones  among  the  2  million  victims 
of  child  abuse  in  our  country  each 
year.  Many  of  these  children  never  re- 
cover from  the  psychological  trauma 
they  suffer  from  Just  one  beating  from 
someone  they  love  and  expect  to  love 
them. 

It  is  difficult  for  me,  as  I  am  sure  it 
is  for  most  of  you  in  this  room,  to  im- 
derstand  how  a  parent,  whose  purpose 
and  duty  it  is  to  protect  and  love  his 
offspring,  can  injure  and  even  kiU  his 
child.  But  it  has  happened  and  contin- 
ues to  happen  every  day. 

We  must  find  ways  to  help  and  pro- 
tect the  Marys  of  this  world. 

These  children  are  robbed  of  a 
normal,  healthy,  and  happy  childhood 
and  most  of  them  wiU  never  have  a 
hope  of  a  prosijerous  or  even  comfort- 
able adult  life  as  a  result  of  their 
tragic  childhoods.  The  children  are 
not  the  only  victims  of  child  abuse, 
either.  Society  is  being  robbed  of  the 
possibility  of  greatness.  Any  one  of 
these  children,  under  common  circum- 
stances, could  grow  up  to  be  a  great 
scientist,  educator,  artist,  athlete,  or 
statesman.  Even  more  probable  is  the 
decaying  factor  child  abuse  has  on  the 
family  structure,  the  foundation  of 
this  country's  moral  fiber  and  spirit. 

During  this  month  set  aside  to  bring 
attention  to  child  abuse  in  an  effort  to 
find  solutions  to  this  diabolical  perver- 
sion, I  strongly  urge  my  fellow  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  the  administration, 
and  State  and  local  officials  to  in- 
crease public  awareness  of  child  abuse 
and  to  acknowledge  the  himdreds  of 
private  citizens  who  make  it  their  busi- 
ness to  get  involved.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SERVICE  OP 
HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

or  RXW  TOKK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  unselfish  public  service 
of  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
with  Henry  for  more  than  20  years. 
Throughout  this  time,  I  have  watched 
Henry  serve  his  constituents  with 
honor,  dedication,  and  integrity.  In  ad- 
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dltlon.  no  one  can  ever  question  the 
contribution  he  has  made  to  the  bet- 
terment of  the  United  States  through 
his  work  on  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business  and  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

We  may  all  count  It  a  great  privilege 
to  be  able  to  serve  with  a  man  who  has 
dedicated  over  30  years  of  his  life  to 
the  service  of  the  people  of  Texas  and 
the  country  which  he  so  dearly  loves. 

In  addition,  it  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  be  able  to  wish  Hbnbt  a  very 
happy  67th  birthday.  I  look  forward  to 
being  able  to  mark  the  commemora- 
tion of  his  next  30  years.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PESO  DEVALUATION 


HON.  RONALD  D.  COLEMAN 


TRIBUTE  TO  DARWIN  MILLER, 
VALLEY  BETH  SHALOM  MAN 
OF  THE  YEAR 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

opcALirounA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 

Wednesday,  May  4, 1983 

•  Ur.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  congratulate  Mr.  Darwin 
Miller  on  his  selection  as  Man  of  the 
Year  at  Valley  Beth  Shalom  Congre- 
gation in  Enclno.  Calif. 

Mr.  Miller  has  served  the  Jewish 
community  of  Los  Angeles  for  over  30 
years,  and  over  20  of  those  have  been 
given  to  Valley  Beth  Shalom.  He  has 
been  an  active  member  of  the  temple 
board,  serving  on  the  budget  and  fi- 
nance committee  and  as  the  vice  presi- 
dent of  administration. 

Darwin  Miller  is  especially  dedicated 
to  the  youth  and  the  senior  citizens 
within  our  community.  He  has  in- 
spired many  young  people  through  his 
contact  with  them  as  chairman  of  the 
temple  education  committee  and  as 
vice  president  of  the  youth  depart- 
ment. In  addition,  Darwin  IifiUer  has 
contributed  his  expertise  and  good 
business  sense  in  guiding  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Valley  Beth  Shalom  Senior 
Center,  which  now  lx>asts  over  10,000 
member  families. 

Mr.  BfiUer's  concern  for  others  goes 
beyond  these  commitments.  He  has 
worked  for  the  United  Jewish  Welfare 
Fund  and  has  assisted  Soviet  immi- 
grants to  make  a  new  life  for  them- 
selves in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I>arwin  Miller  will  be 
honored  at  a  special  event  to  be  held 
on  June  11  at  Valley  Beth  Shalom 
Congregation.  Mr.  Miller  has  truly 
earned  recognition  as  Valley  Beth 
Shalom's  Man  of  the  Year.  He  has 
given  of  himself  in  order  to  help  those 
around  him.  Darwin  Miller  has  gained 
our  respect  and  admiration,  and  I  com- 
mend him  on  his  award  for  his  many 
years  of  outstanding  contributions  to 
our  community.* 


OP 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4, 1983 

•  Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  I  testified  before 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  the  Small 
Business  Administration  regarding  the 
effects  of  the  continued  peso  devalu- 
ations in  Mexico  on  the  border  areas 
and  the  Nation.  My  testimony  imder- 
scored  the  importance  of  enacting  leg- 
islation to  reinstate  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  disaster  loan  pro- 
gram. 

This  is  not  a  regional  problem.  This 
is  a  national  problem.  Anytime  you 
have  significant  bankruptcies  in  a 
region  as  extensive  as  the  United 
States-Mexico  border,  there  is  a  ripple 
effect  that  disrupts  all  area  economies. 
Immigration,  and  the  pressures  for  im- 
migration that  are  heightened  by 
Mexico's  economic  situation,  affect  all 
Americans,  not  Just  those  along  the 
border.  I  would  like  to  briefly  outline 
the  crisis  situation  on  the  1,933-mile 
border  with  Mexico  where  Mexican 
and  American  commtmities  are  inex- 
tricably linked  through  both  cultural 
and  economic  ties. 

Unemployment  and  immigration  are 
reaching  egregious  proportions  along 
the  border,  while  retail  and  wholesale 
trade  are  dropping  off  drastically.  For 
example,  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  recently  alerted  me 
to  an  increase  in  the  number  of  uindoc- 
umented  aliens  arrested  in  El  Paso: 
14,800.  That  is  an  average  of  528  ar- 
rests per  day  and  represents  a  60-per- 
cent increase  over  the  arrests  a  year 
ago.  Devaluations  have  bankrupted 
small  businesses  costing  local  govern- 
ments millions  in  tax  revenues  and 
causing  a  strain  on  social  services  and 
law  enforcement  agencies.  In  El  Paso, 
sales-tax  revenues  for  January  were  47 
percent  below  levels  for  January  of 
1982.  My  colleague,  Jim  McNulty,  has 
informed  me  that  Douglas,  Ariz,  saw  a 
business  revenue  decline  of  60  percent 
over  the  last  half  of  1982  compared  to 
the  same  period  in  1981.  Laredo,  the 
worst  case,  showed  a  sales-tax  revenue 
loss  of  69  percent  for  the  same  period. 

I  strongly  support  the  legislation 
pending  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Small  Business  that  would  reinstate 
the  disaster  loan  program  for  those 
areas  suffering  from  economic  disloca- 
tion caused  by  foreign  currency  fluctu- 
ations. By  targeting  the  legislation  to 
those  areas,  we  guard  against  any  po- 
tential abuse  by  other  areas  claiming 
the  need  for  disaster  loans  due  to  sea- 
sonal dislocation. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
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STATBOirr  BoosK  thb  SmoomfTREB  on 
Small  Bxraimss— Peso  DEVALUATioir 

(By  Ronald  D.  Coleman) 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  liave  this 
opportunity  to  addren  this  Subcommittee 
and  underscore  the  importance  of  enacting 
legislation  to  reinstate  the  Small  Business 
Administration  disaster  loan  program.  Rep- 
resenting the  16th  district  in  Texas,  I  am 
qualified  to  report  the  severe  economic 
crisis  that  is  damaging  not  only  my  district, 
but  all  of  the  districts  along  the  U.S.-Mexloo 
border.  The  Representatives  from  each  of 
these  districts  have  expressed  their  con- 
cerns to  me  in  our  Border  Caucus  meet- 
ings—a  forum  tliat  deals  exclusively  with 
the  unique  problems  of  the  "sister  cities." 
U.S.  and  Mexican  cities  that  lie  back-to-back 
along  the  border.  This  is  not  a  regional 
problem.  This  Is  a  national  problem.  Any 
time  you  have  significant  bankruptcies  In  a 
region  as  extensive  as  the  U.S.-Mexlco 
border,  there  is  a  ripple  effect  that  disrupts 
all  area  economies.  Immigration,  and  the 
pressures  for  immigration  that  are  height- 
ened by  Mexico's  economic  situation,  affects 
all  Americans,  not  Just  those  along  the 
border.  I  would  like  to  briefly  outline  the 
crisis  situation  on  the  1,933-mile  border  with 
Mexico  where  Mexican  and  American  com- 
munities are  inextricably  linked  through 
both  cultural  and  economic  ties. 

In  1976,  the  Mexican  Administration  de- 
valued the  peso  by  40%.  At  that  time,  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Congressman  Klka 
de  la  Garza,  had  the  foresight  to  introduce 
legislation  creating  direct  Small  Business 
Administration  loans  of  up  to  $100,000  at 
6H%  interest  rates.  That  legislation,  en- 
acted into  public  law,  relieved  small  busi- 
nesses from  the  hardships  placed  on  them 
by  the  loss  of  revenues  Incurred  In  the  de- 
valuation of  the  peso.  As  part  of  the  1981 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  (PL  97- 
35),  however,  the  Administration  substan- 
tially weakened  this  direct  disaster  loan  pro- 
gram. 

On  February  17  of  last  year,  the  Banco  de 
Mexico  announced  that  it  would  no  longer 
intervene  to  support  the  peso.  That  move 
resulted  in  a  30%  devaluation  of  the  peso.  In 
early  August,  the  fear  of  increased  inflation 
caused  a  new  nm  on  the  peso.  By  August  5. 
the  Oovemment  announced  a  new  two- 
tiered  exchange  rate  system.  EKillars  from 
oil  exports  and  foreign  loans  would  be  made 
available  at  a  "preferential  rate"  for  paying 
Interest  on  debts  and  for  Importing  vital 
goods.  Other  dollars  would  have  to  be 
bought  on  the  free  market,  approximately 
8&-90  pesos  to  the  dollar. 

On  September  1,  the  banks  in  Mexico 
were  nationalized  and  the  government  an- 
nounced a  general  plan  of  exchange  con- 
trols to  block  the  flow  of  hard  currency 
from  Mexico  to  the  United  States.  The  im- 
mediate impact  on  Mexican-U.S.  commerce 
cannot  be  emphasized  enough.  Following 
the  change  in  Mexican  Administrations,  the 
de  la  Madrid  government  announced  a  liber- 
alization of  exchange  rates— similar  to  the 
previous  two-tiered  system.  That  decision, 
announced  on  December  20,  created  the 
same  schism  between  a  "preferential  rate" 
and  the  free  market  rate.  Most  recently,  the 
fall  In  oil  prices  has  caused  further  devalu- 
ations. Today,  the  peso-dollar  excliange 
fluctuates  around  152  pesos  to  the  dollar.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  peso  is  depreciating  by 
13  centavos  per  day. 

Let  me  digress  for  a  moment  to  explain 
the  economic  principles  involved  In  the  de- 
valuation of  the  peso.  When  the  Mexican 
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Admlnistntlon  made  the  decision  to  allow 
the  peao  to  nuctuate  freely  in  the  foreign 
exchange  market,  with  the  exception  of  the 
"preferaitial  rate,"  that  meant  that  the 
peao'B  value  would  be  determined  by  supply 
and  demand  conditions.  The  demand  for 
dollaiB  shows  Mexico's  and  Mexican  citizens 
desire  to  purchase  UA  goods,  to  travel 
abroad,  to  buy  VJS.  servloes,  to  transfer 
money  to  the  XJJS.  for  investment  and  other 
purposes,  and  to  repay  U.S.  loans.  The 
supply  for  dollars,  alternatively,  reflects 
U.S.  and  UA  citizen's  desire  to  purchase 
Mexican  goods,  to  travel  to  Mexico,  to  buy 
Mexican  services  and  to  transfer  money. 

Three  main  factors  will  contribute  to  and 
determine  the  future  peso-dollar  exchange 
rates:  changes  in  the  level  of  Mexico's  Im- 
ports, changes  in  the  level  of  Mexico's  ex- 
ports, and  the  level  of  Mexico's  external 
debt.  Mexico  has  significantly  reduced  its 
level  of  Imports  in  1982  and  the  possibility 
for  an  Increase  is  slight  as  they  have  limited 
imports  to  critical  commodities  like  food 
and  capital  goods.  The  Mexican  external 
debt  has  increased  and  as  the  repayment  of 
interest  and  principal  increase,  so  increases 
dollar  outpayments.  Lower  production  costs 
and  cheaper  prices  in  Mexico  have  increased 
non-petroleum  exports  associated  with  twin 
Industries,  the  soKaOled  "maqulladors,"  and 
tourism.  Low  world-wide  prices  of  crude  oil 
have  substantially  decreased  Mexico's  oil 
revenues.  What  all  this  adds  up  to  is  an  in- 
cieaae  In  dollar  outpayments  and  a  decrease 
in  dollar  inpayments  thereby  causing  future 
peso  devaluations. 

AU  along  the  border,  unemployment  and 
Immigration  are  reaching  egregious  propor- 
tions, while  retail  and  wholesale  trade  are 
dropping  off  drastically,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  the  Mexican   'sister  cities"   to 
many  of  our  border  communities  have  popu- 
lations two  to  three  times  greater  than  their 
American  counterparts.  This  fact  amplifies 
the  effects  of  Mexico's  economic  woes  on 
American  communities.  For  example,  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  re- 
cently alerted  me  to  an   increase  in  the 
number  of  undocumented  aliens  arrested  in 
El  Paso:  14.800.— That  is  an  average  of  528 
arrests  per  day  and  represents  a  60%  in- 
crease over  the  arrests  a  year  ago.  With 
staggering  unemployment  rates  of  40%  and 
higher  in  Ciudad  Juarez,  El  Paso's  twin  city, 
the  pressure  for  illegal  immigration  to  El 
Paso  is  clear  even  in  the  face  of  unemploy- 
ment rates  as  high  as  30%  on  the  U.S.  side 
of  the  border.  It  would  be  virtually  Impossi- 
ble for  the  law  enforcement  agencies  to  ap- 
prehend all  of  the  aliens  coming  across  the 
border.  Only  400  officers  patrol  180  miles  of 
desert   and   sandhills.    161    mUes   of   river 
border,  and  85,000  square  miles  of  tortuous 
terrain  comprising  the  El  Paso  sector.  The 
efforts  of  these  400  individuals  are  highly 
laudable  in  the  face  of  increased  illegal  im- 
migration.  Devaluations   have   bankrupted 
small  businesses  costing  local  governments 
millions  in  tax  revenues  and  causing  a  strain 
on  social  services  and  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. In  El  Paso,  sales-tax  revenues  for  Janu- 
ary were  47%  below  levels  for  January  of 
1982.  One  businessman  in  El  Paso,  who  op- 
erates a  typical  open-air  clothing  and  dry 
goods  store,  has  ;;een  his  revenues  drop  from 
$3,000  a  day  to  little  more  than  a  few  hiui- 
dred  dollars  per  day.  More  than  two  dozen 
stores    that    can    afford    to    remain    open 
showed  a  33%  decline  in  sales  for  the  Christ- 
mas ending  January  15,  as  compared  to  a 
year  ago.  My  colleague,  Jim  NcNulty,  has 
informed  me  that  Douglas,  Arizona  saw  a 
business  revenue  decline  of  60%  over  the 
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last  half  of  1982  compared  to  the  same 
period  in  1981,  with  some  businesses  report- 
ing losses  as  high  as  90%.  Laredo,  the  worst 
case,  showed  a  sales-tax  revenues  loss  of 
69%  for  the  same  period. 

Economic  conditions  like  these  create  a 
ripple  effect  that  damages  all  businesses,  de- 
creases housing  starts  and  property  values, 
and  increase  the  demand  for  limited  social 
services.  In  addition,  we  are  seeing  dramatic 
increases  in  the  demand  for  food  stamps 
and  free  medical  care.  We  miist  do  some- 
thing to  alleviate  this  suffering,  not  only  on 
the  part  of  small  business,  but  on  the  part 
of  individuals  who  are  displaced  as  a  result 
of  these  wild  currency  fluctuations. 

Following  the  abolition  of  the  direct  disas- 
ter loan  program,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration initiated  a  program  to  alleviate 
the  hardships  suffered  by  small  businesses 
along  the  border.  While  I  applaud  their  ef- 
forts to  ease  the  situation.  I  regret  that  the 
program  has  not  been  as  successful  as  an- 
ticipated. The  so-called  "Peso  Pack"  pro- 
gram provided  $200  million  in  direct  and 
guaranteed  loans  for  areas  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  the  peso  devaluation.  There 
are  two  problems  with  the  "peso  pack"  pro- 
gram that  merit  our  attention  today.  First, 
this  program  offers  qualifying  small  busi- 
nesses regular  SBA  loans  and  SBA  loan 
guarantees  at  interest  rates  that  can  be  as 
high  as  12%— depending  on  the  prime  inter- 
est rate.  Second,  the  payment  of  the  princi- 
pal and  Interest  on  the  loan  is  usually  de- 
ferred only  three  months.  These  two  prob- 
lems belle  the  Intent  of  the  program  as 
hard-hit  businesses  will  either  not  seek  the 
loans  due  to  the  rigorous  repayment  sched- 
ule or  they  will  not  qualify  for  this  SBA  as- 
sistance as  it  Is  targeted  to  businesses  who 
are  suffering  relatively  short-term  prob- 
lems. 

Upon  preliminary  investigations  of  the 
sUtistics  regarding  the  SBA  program  by  a 
House  Government  Operations  Subcommit- 
tee investigating  the  "peso  pack. "  it  appears 
that  a  highly  InequlUble  distribution  of 
loans  exist.  For  example,  in  El  Paso,  only  4 
guaranteed  and  24  direct  loans  have  been 
approved  compared  to  the  Lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley,  near  Brownsville,  Texas, 
where  28  guaranteed  loans  and  181  direct 
loans  have  been  approved.  This  accounts  for 
a  total  of  $2,411,000  in  the  El  Paso  area  as 
opposed  to  a  total  of  $15,981,000  in  the 
Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley.  With  roughly 
similar  populations,  these  preliminary  find- 
ings highlight  some  serious  problems  with 
the  Peso  Pack  program. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  testi- 
fied last  year  that  they  have  existing  pro- 
grams to  assist  small  businesses  suffering 
from  the  dire  economic  impact  of  Mexico's 
economic  situation.  Namely,  the  Section 
7(a)  regiilar  business  loan  program.  Let  me 
point  out  that  the  interest  rates  on  those 
loans  can  be  as  high  as  14%  and  there  are 
no  guidelines  for  easing  the  repayment 
schedule. 

1  strongly  support  the  legislation  pending 
before  this  Subcommittee  today.  Chairman 
Mitchell's  legislation,  H.R.  2583,  reinsUtes 
an  effective  program  for  assisting  disaster 
victims.  Other  pending  legislation,  HJl. 
2317,  introduced  by  Congressman  de  la 
Garza,  H.R.  620,  Introduced  by  Congress- 
man Kazen,  H.R.  1929,  Introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Udall,  which  I  am  cosponsorlng, 
and  HJl.  1593,  Introduced  by  Congressman 
Bates,  all  achieve  one  major  goal— that  is 
the  reinsUtement  of  the  disaster  loan  pro- 
gram for  those  areas  suffering  from  eco- 
nomic dislocation  caused  by  foreign  curren- 
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cy  fluetuatiODB.  By  targeting  the  legislation 
to  those  areas,  we  guard  agmlnat  any  poten- 
tial abuse  by  other  areas  claiming  the  need 
for  disaster  loans.  The  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram will  come  from  the  SBA  revolving  loan 
fund  and  will  only  require  an  Increase  In  the 
loan  guarantee  cellingB.  I  am  not  asking  for 
a  budget-busting  piece  of  legislation  that 
would  simply  add  another  layer  to  our  al- 
ready burgeoning  deficit.  I  am  asking  for 
relief  that  will  provide  additional  revenues 
to  offset  our  nation's  deficits  and  to  relieve 
the  drain  on  social  services. 

By  reinstating  the  economic  dislocation 
loan  program,  we  will  simply  permit  direct 
loaivs  of  up  to  $100,000  at  manageable  inter- 
est rates,  with  a  mandatory  one-year  defer- 
ral of  repayment  on  the  principal  and  inter- 
est of  the  loans.  Let  me  underscore  one  im- 
portant point:  this  Is  not  a  grant  program  or 
a  government  giveaway  to  small  businesses. 
This  is  an  investment  in  oiir  nation's  future. 
Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  request  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  as  I  receive  further  informa- 
tion.* 


REMEMBERING  THE  ARMENIAN 
GENOCIDE 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OPFLOBIDA 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REFRESEIfTATlVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker.  April  24  marked  the  68th  an- 
niversary of  the  campaign  to  eliminate 
the  Armenian  people,  a  campaign  of 
genocide  perpetrated  by  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  This  first  holocaust  of  the 
20th  century  unfortunately  foreshad- 
owed the  Nazi  genocide  directed 
against  the  Jews  of  Europe.  Our  obli- 
gation to  remember  was  reaffirmed  re- 
cently in  Washington  as  we  gathered 
to  commemorate  the  Days  of  Remem- 
brance for  the  victims  of  the  Holo- 
caust and  the  first  American  Gather- 
ing of  Jewish  Holocaust  survivors  took 
place  in  our  Nation's  Capitol.  So  too 
we  should  remember  the  Armenian 
massacres  that  took  place  between 
1915  and  1923,  in  which  1.5  million  Ar- 
menians perished. 

As  a  founding  member  of  the  United 
States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council, 
and  in  my  work  on  the  President's 
Commission  on  the  Holocaust  which 
reconunended  the  establishment  of  a 
councU  and  of  a  living  memorial,  a 
Holocaust  Museimi,  attention  was 
given  by  our  task  force  on  education  to 
the  Armenian  genocide  and  a  commit- 
ment was  made  to  include  this  tragic 
experience  in  the  museum.  Not  only 
did  the  Armenian  genocide  nearly 
wipe  out  a  people:  Its  occurrence  did 
not  serve  as  a  warning  for  future  gen- 
erations. The  denial  by  historical  revi- 
sionists of  the  Armenian  tragedy  does 
history  an  injustice  by  attempting  to 
deny  and  forget  and  does  an  injustice 
to  humanity  for  withholding  from 
future  generations  the  lessons  needed 
to  prevent   future   acts  of   genocide. 
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Only  keeping  the  facts  and  the 
memory  aUve  will  serve  humanity  by 
offering  us  the  lessons  through  which 
we  may  learn  to  save  humanity. 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  Armenian  martyrs 
and  the  Americans  of  Armenian  de- 
scent who  know  so  well  that  only  by 
remembering  wlU  we  be  able  to  pre- 
vent a  future  holocausts 


NATIONAL  NURSES'  DAY 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OPnW  JBtSXT 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  reprsskhtatives 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Friday, 
BCay  6  will  be  National  Nurses'  Day,  so 
it  is  appropriate  for  us  to  pause  and 
appreciate  the  vital  work  of  these 
health  professionals.  Indeed,  it  has 
only  been  in  the  last  few  years  that 
the  women  and  men  of  this  noble  pro- 
fession have  begim  to  achieve  the  kind 
of  recognition  and  pay  to  which  their 
important  work  entitles  them.  While 
their  progress  in  these  areas  cannot  be 
said  to  be  complete,  nurses  have  come 
a  long  way  toward  public  appreciation 
and  full  professional  status. 

Almost  all  of  us  have  benefited  from 
the  services  of  nurses  at  one  time  or 
another,  so  we  know  from  personal  ex- 
perience how  important  these  dedicat- 
ed people  really  are.  I  am  sure  the 
public  Joins  us  in  a  hearty  salute  to 
them. 

The  1983  Nurses'  Day  is  of  especial 
interest  in  New  Jersey,  because  it 
marks  the  80th  anniversary  of  the 
New  Jersey  State  Nursing  Association. 
The  event  will  be  marked  by  a  lunch- 
eon in  Trenton  and  a  gala  banquet  in 
Farsippany-Troy  Hills.  Beatrice  and 
Fhilip  Kalisch  will  offer  their  ac- 
claimed audiovisual  presentation, 
"The  Image  of  the  Nurse  in  the  Mass 
Media"  at  these  April  7  events,  timed 
to  coincide  with  the  80th  anniversary 
of  New  Jersey's  Registered  Nurse  Law, 
which  was  an  early  step  in  the  legal 
recognition  of  this  profession. 

I  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
nursing  profession  and  offer  them  best 
wishes  for  their  future  service  to  hu- 
manity.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  CALL  TO 
CONSCIENCE  VIGIL 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OPCAUrOKHIA 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  heprbseittativbs 

Wednesday.  May  4, 1983 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
wish  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  the 
many  other  Members  of  this  House 
who  are  participating  this  year  in  the 
Congressional  Call  to  Conscience  Vigil. 
The  vigil's  high  purpose  is  to  focus 
continuous  public  attention  on   the 
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plight  of  those  Soviet  Jews  who  have 
been  denied  the  right  to  emigrate  or 
who  have  been  falsely  imprisoned  by 
the  Soviet  Government,  and  to  bring 
to  bear  upon  that  Government  the 
great  strength  of  American  public 
opinion  and  Government  office  toward 
the  relaxation  of  its  restrictive  poli- 
cies. 

Last  year,  the  Sacramento  Jewish 
Community  CoimcU  in  my  district 
brought  to  my  attention  the  unfortu- 
nate plight  of  one  Soviet  Jewish 
family  in  particular,  Yakov  and  Ta- 
tiana  Kogan,  who  wish  to  emigrate  to 
Israel  to  be  reunited  with  Tatiana's 
parents  and  sister.  Yakov  Kogan 
served  in  the  Soviet  Army's  rocket  di- 
vision, completing  his  service  in  1969. 
At  that  time,  he  signed  a  document 
stating  that  he  would  not  go  abroad 
for  5  years  due  to  his  prior  access  to 
supposed  "secret"  information.  In 
1976,  a  full  7  years  later,  however,  the 
Kogans'  application  for  permission  to 
emigrate  was  denied  by  authorities 
who  cited  Yakov's  previous  military 
service  as  representing  a  security 
threat.  Persistent  emigration  requests 
since  then  have  continued  to  be 
denied. 

This  past  October,  53  Members  of 
this  body  Joined  me  in  a  letter  to 
Soviet  Ambassador  Anatoly  Dobrynin 
to  urge  permission  for  the  Kogans  to 
emigrate  to  Israel.  Sadly,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Kogans'  situation  re- 
mains unchanged.  In  correspondence 
dated  September  6,  1982,  Yakov  told  a 
concerned  resident  of  Sacramento  that 
his  family  was  still  waiting  for  this 
permission,  but  that  they  have  almost 
lost  hope. 

We  cannot  allow  courageous  individ- 
uals such  as  Yakov  and  Tatiana  Kogan 
to  lose  their  hope  for  a  better  life. 
Soviet  Jewish  emigration  has  reached 
its  lowest  level  in  12  years;  at  the  same 
time,  there  lias  been  a  significant  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  arrests  and 
imprisonments  of  Soviet  Jews.  The 
United  States  must  respond  forcefully 
to  the  continuing  decline  in  basic 
human  rights  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviets  must  be  made  to  understand 
that  Americans  hold  dear  the  basic 
human  right  to  emigrate  as  stated  in 
the  Helsinki  accords,  and  that  the  re- 
lations between  our  two  countries  are 
deeply  affected  by  the  Soviet  Union's 
blatant  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
Soviet  Jews.* 


CENTRAL  AMERICA  POLICY 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OP  OHIO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week. 
President  Reagan  articulated  his 
policy  goals  for  Central  America.  They 
are  noble  goals  around  which  Ameri- 
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cans  can  unite.  And,  if  conscientiously 
pursued,  the  new  policy  will  be  a  dra- 
matic change  from  the  actual— if  not 
always  stated— policy  the  United 
States  has  traditionally  followed  in 
Central  America. 

This  is  the  t<vic  that  I  addressed  in 
my  most  recent  weeldy  newspaper 
column.  It  follows: 

Wasrihgtoh  Rkpokt 
(By  Don  J.  Pease) 
If  President  Ronald  Reagan  is  really  com- 
mitted to  the  Central  American  policy  he 
outlined  in  an  address  to  Congress  last 
week,  there  is  hope  for  achievement  of  the 
bi-partisan  approach  he  said  he  desires. 

The  president  said  his  policy  goals  for 
Central  America  are: 

(1)  Support  for  democracy,  reform  and 
human  freedom. 

(2)  Emphasis  on  economic  development. 

(3)  Support  for  the  security  of  the  threat- 
ened nations  in  the  context  that  military  as- 
sistance is  seen  not  as  an  end  in  itself  but  a 
shield  for  democratization,  economic  recov- 
ery and  diplomacy. 

Support  for  dialogue  and  negotiations, 
both  among  the  countries  of  the  region  and 
within  each  coimtry. 

Those  are  noble  goals  around  which 
Americans  can  unite.  Those  are  goals  which 
embody  the  best  aspirations  of  our  own 
people  and  our  own  nation.  Those  are  goals 
which  could  make  the  United  States  a 
symlx>l  and  beacon  of  hope  for  millions  of 
poor  and  oppressed  people  around  the 
world. 

Importantly,  diligent  pursuit  of  a  policy 
based  on  those  goals  could  be  our  nation's 
strongest  tool  in  achieving  President  Rea- 
gan's underlying  aim— to  thwart  communist 
expansion  in  the  lesser  developed  nations  of 
the  world. 

If  conscientiously  pursued,  the  new  policy 
will  be  a  dramatic  change  from  the  actual 
(although  not  always  stated)  policy  the  UJ3. 
has  traditionally  followed  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. 

For  most  of  the  20th  Ontury,  our  govern- 
ment seemed  more  concerned  alx>ut  stabili- 
ty than  alMut  economic  development. 

For  50  years,  our  government  has  ap- 
peared to  value  anti-communism  more  than 
democracy  and  human  freedom. 

President  Jimmy  Carter  tried  to  move 
human  rights,  economic  development  and 
democracy  to  the  forefront  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  considerations.  He  achieved  mixed  re- 
sults and  brought  down  on  his  head  virulent 
criticism  from  conservative  "cold  war  war- 
riors." 

Frankly,  President  Reagan's  rhetoric 
during  1981  and  1982  suggested  a  return  to 
the  old  U.S.  preference  for  politically  stable, 
anti-commimist  regimes  regardless  of  their 
intemal  policies.  The  president's  words  and 
deeds  were  an  important  reason  for  skepti- 
cism in  Congress  and  in  the  country  about 
military  aid  for  El  Salvador. 

Now,  with  his  Central  American  policy  in 
deep  trouble.  President  Reagan's  is  sound- 
ing more  like  his  predecessor.  As  Congress 
continues  to  deliberate  and  debate  the  issue, 
the  hope  is  raised  that  perhaps  Indeed  a  bi- 
partisan  approach  is  possible  which  can  be 
both  effective  and  consistent  with  our  na- 
tion's founding  ideals.* 
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CONTINUED  CRIMES  AGAINST 
THE  HUNGARIAN  FREEDOM 
FIGHTERS 

HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OP  mw  TOBK 
ni  THI  HOUSK  or  HBPIUSSENTATIWBS 

Wednesday,  May  4. 1983 
•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  column  by  Jack  Anderson 
which  appeared  in  the  May  1,  1983, 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post,  deal- 
ing with  the  liquidation  of  the  grave- 
sites  of  some  240  Hungarian  freedom 
fighters  who  were  killed  during  the 
Hungarian  Revolution  of  1956.  During 
the  past  year,  I  have  worked  with  the 
families  and  friends  of  those  who  were 
executed  by  Russian  troops  during  the 
revolution  to  have  the  gravesites  of 
missing  freedom  fighters  located  and 
recognized.  These  attempts  have  been 
rebuked  by   the   Hungarian   Govern- 
ment  of   Janos   Kadar  through   the 
Hungarian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.    His    Excellency    Dr.    Janos 
Petran.    I    have    submitted    to    the 
RscoRO  copies  of  a  letter  to  Ambassa- 
dor Petran  signed  by  myself.  Congress- 
woman  Millicent  Fenwick.  and  Sena- 
tor Danisl  Moynihah,  urging  that  the 
gravesites  of  Huivgarian  freedom  fight- 
ers be  revealed  to  family  members. 
The  curt,  and  in  my  opinion,  totally 
inappropriate  response  we  received  to 
our  request  from  Ambassador  Petran 
is  also  submitted  here  for  the  Rbcoro. 

Now  word  comes  to  us  that  Secre- 
tary Kadar  is  planning  to  have  the  re- 
mains of  those  freedom  fighters 
buried  in  Kerepesi  Cemetery  In  Buda- 
pest exhumed  and  buried  again  in  a 
mass  grave.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  protesting  this  dishonorable 
and  abominable  act  by  the  leader  of  a 
supposedly  civilized  country.  Surely 
Secretary  Kadar  does  not  fear  the 
memory  of  the  freedom  fighters  so 
much  that  he  must  resort  to  such  tac- 
tics. I  appeal  to  him  to  refrain  from 
such  action  and  acquiesce  to  the  pa- 
tient requests  of  the  families  of  the 
deceased  freedom  fighters  to  pay  their 
respects  to  their  dead. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Sunday,  May 
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(By  Jack  Anderson) 

'lilQOISATIHG'  A  CKKRiaT  IH  HOHGART 

As  the  Soviet  bloc  countries  observe  May 
Day  today,  the  old  men  in  the  Kremlin  may 
well  long  for  the  days  of  their  youth,  when 
Stalin  ruled  and  the  workers  and  peasants 
knew  their  place.  The  Soviet  empire  is 
showing  signs  of  restiveness  and  impatience 
with  the  harsh  repression  that  characterizes 
the  commimist  system. 

One  of  the  strangest  examples  of  anxiety 
that  leaders  of  Soviet  bloc  countries  are 
feeling  these  days  comes  from  Hungary.  It 
is  all  the  more  strange  because  the  leader  of 
that  country,  Janos  Kad&r,  is  one  of  the 
most  secure  and  popular  of  Soviet  satellite 
leaders. 

After  their  heroic  but  doomed  uprising  in 
October  1956  was  crushed  by  Soviet  armor. 
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the  Hungarians  supposedly  made  their 
peace  with  Kadar.  They  gave  up  their  hope 
of  pcdlUcal  freedom  in  return  for  capitalist- 
tinged  economic  opportunities  that  were  im- 
matched  in  the  communist  world. 

The  "Hungarian  solution"  is  regarded  as  a 
unique  accommodation  between  communist 
dogma  and  free  enterprise,  between  impossi- 
ble dreams  of  political  Uberty  and  attainable 
goals  of  a  more  comfortable  life. 

But  It  turns  out  that  Kadar— after  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century— is  worried 
about  the  memory  of  the  1956  uprising  that 
still  bums  In  his  people's  hearts.  He  is  ap- 
parently determined  to  stamp  out  the  last 
spark  of  rebelliousness  t>efore  it  is  fanned  to 
life  by  the  unrest  In  Poland. 

Kadar  has  decided  to  "liquidate"  the  por- 
tion of  Karapashi  Cemetery  in  Budapest 
that  contains  the  graves  of  some  240  free- 
dom fighters  killed  In  1956. 

Were  It  not  so  ghoulish,  Kadar's  decision 
would  be  pathetic.  Lot  21,  where  the  free- 
dom fighters  are  buried,  has  never  been  the 
scene  of  unruly  anti-govemment  demonstra- 
tions. It  is  visited  only  by  families  and 
friends  of  the  dead,  who  decorate  the  graves 
with  flowers. 

But  a  few  months  ago,  relatives  of  those 
buried  In  Lot  21  received  letters  from  the 
Hungarian  government.  They  were  asked  to 
have  their  loved  one's  remains  exhumed  and 
buried  someplace  else.  If  they  failed  to  do 
so,  the  letter  warned,  the  government  would 
do  the  grisly  job  itself,  dumping  the  bodies 
In  a  common  grave. 

It  was  a  particularly  heartless  action  for 
the  Kadar  regime  to  take.  Reliable  sources 
told  my  associate,  Lucette  Lagnado,  that 
families  of  the  dead  freedom  fighters  have 
been  persecuted  and  discriminated  against 
by  the  regime  ever  since  the  uprising.  As  a 
result,  most  are  too  poor  to  pay  for  exhuma- 
tion and  reburlal— yet  the  alternative  of  a 
bulldozed  mass  grave  is  appalling  to  the 
families. 

What  is  so  dangerous  about  this  modest 
plot  of  ground?  Obviously,  what  Kadar 
really  hopes  to  "liquidate"  is  the  memory  of 
the  freedom  fighters  still  cherished  by  their 
famUies— and  the  heritage  they  left  for  the 
generation  of  Himgarlans  that  has  grown 
up  since  they  died. 

If  It  was  a  few  days  of  glory  for  Hungar- 
ians, the  1956  uprising  was  also  a  time  of 
unsurpassed  shame  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
E^ren  some  of  the  obedient  Russian  soldiers 
were  unnerved  at  their  orders  to  turn  guns 
on  virtual  children. 

It  is  the  memory  of  all  that  which  bothers 
Kadar  and  his  Kremlin  masters.  Perhaps 
they  fear  that  a  comer  of  Karapashi  Ceme- 
tery will  become  a  focus  for  reawakened 
yearnings  for  freedom— like  the  site  where 
striking  Polish  shipyard  workers  were 
gunned  down  in  Gdansk  in  1970. 

But  Kadar  may  have  miscalculated.  Intel- 
ligence reports  indicate  that  outrage  is 
spreading  over  the  proposed  desecration  of 
the  freedom  fighters'  graves.  Kadar  may 
have  succeeded  only  in  giving  the  young 
heroes  of  1956  an  even  firmer  place  In  their 
people's  hearts. 


May  4, 1983 


Oovemment  to  permit  visits  by  surviving 
family  members  to  the  grave  sites  of  those 
who  died  during  the  Revolution.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  the  Government  has 
never  revealed  the  location  of  the  graves  of 
a  number  of  Himgarlans  who  died  in  1956, 
and  its  aftermath. 

While  we  are  Interested  in  assisting  all 
those  families  who  do  not  know  the  location 
of  the  graves  of  their  brothers,  sisters, 
mothers,  fathers  and  friends,  we  are  par- 
ticularly Interested  In  the  grave  sites  of 
Imre  Nagy  and  Pal  Maleter.  Petitions  by 
their  family  members  have  been  denied  re- 
peatedly. We  strongly  urge  you  to  convey 
our  sincere  concern  to  yoiir  Government 
and  to  First  Party  Secretary  Kadar,  and  our 
request  that  the  many  unmarked  graves  be 
identified. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  People's 
Republic  of  Hiuigary  has  a  favorable  record 
of  compliance  with  the  family  reunification 
provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  In  this 
context  and  on  humanitarian  grounds,  we 
are  hopeful  that  your  Government  will  co- 
operate in  this  endeavor. 

We  look  forward  to  your  reply. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  Hortor, 

Member  of  Congress. 

MlIXICEMT  PEKWICK, 

Member  of  Congress. 
Daniel  Motmihak, 

U.S.  Senator. 

Ambassador  of  the  HtntOARiAH 

People's  REPtnuc, 
Washington,  D.C..  October  31. 1981. 
Hon.  Frank  Hohton, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washington, 
B.C. 
Hon.  Congressman  Horton:  I  can  not  help 
but  retum  herewith  a  letter  dated  October 
20,  1981,  signed  by  you.  Representative  Ms. 
Millicent  Fenwick  and  Senator  Daniel  Moy- 
nlhan,  distinguished  Members  of  Congress. 

I  am  under  the  necessity  to  do  that  be- 
cause of  Its  content  and  nature.  It  is  my 
firm  opinion  that  actions  like  yours  are  ir- 
reconcilable and  incompatible  with  histori- 
cally established  intercourses  between  rep- 
resentatives of  states  and  with  the  general 
trend  of  Hungarian-American  relations. 

Since  I  am  devoted  to  this  progress,  you 
should  understand  that  I  don't  feel  myself 
in  a  position  to  forward  your  letter  as  it  was 
requested. 

Sincerely, 

JANOS  PetrAn.* 


Congress  or  the  Untted  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  20.  1981. 
His  Excellency  Dr.  JAnos  PetrAn, 
Ambassador,  Embassy  of  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  Hungary,  3910  Shoemaker  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington.  B.C. 
Dear  Ambassador  Petran:  On  the  eve  of 
25th  Anniversary  of  the  Hungarian  Revolu- 
tion, we  are  writing  to  you  to  appeal  to  your 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MAYOR  HERMAN 
G.  KLEIN 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESERTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day a  good  friend  and  dedicated  public 
official,  Mayor  Herman  G.  Klein,  of 
Guttenberg,  passed  away.  He  led  an 
exceptional  public  service  career, 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
in  this  tribute. 

Mayor  Klein,  who  was  68  years  of 
age,  died  yesterday  morning  of  compli- 
cations, at  Holy  Name  Hospital  in  Tea- 
neck,  where  he  had  been  for  a  month 
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since  entering  for  a  hip  replacement 
operation. 

He  served  as  Guttenberg  mayor  for 
nearly  30  years  and  superintendent  of 
schools  for  North  Bergen  for  20  years. 
He  was  first  elected  to  public  office  as 
a  Democratic  councilman  in  1947. 
Eventually,  he  took  full  control  of  the 
council. 

Klein  graduated  from  Guttenberg 
School— now  called  the  Anna  L.  Klein 
School  after  an  aunt  who  was  princi- 
pal—and obtained  a  bachelor  of  sci- 
ence degree  from  Jersey  City  State 
College,  a  master's  degree  from  New 
York  University  and  a  doctorate  In 
education  from  Columbia  University. 

He  was  in  the  Ridgefield  school 
system,  where  he  became  a  principal, 
and  later  taught  at  Jersey  City  State 
before  becoming  North  Bergen  super- 
intendent of  schools. 

For  5  years.  Klein  served  as  chair- 
man of  the  North  Hudson  Council  of 
Mayors. 

During  World  War  II.  Klein  was  in 
the  Navy  for  4  years  and  then  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  for  16  years,  retiring 
with  the  rank  of  commander.  In  his 
Navy  service,  he  was  attached  to  the 
aviation  squadron  at  the  New  York  Air 
Station  as  an  officer  in  charge  of  a 
siunmer  training  program  for  2  years. 

He  also  served  as  Hudson  County 
Boulevard  Commissioner.  He  enjoyed 
the  faith  and  confidence  of  thousands 
of  people  throughout  Hudson  County. 

Determined  to  serve  the  public,  he 
for  15  years  fought  a  condition  which 
forced  him  to  receive  dialysis  treat- 
ments several  times  a  week. 

A  mass  will  be  said  Friday  at  10  aon. 
at  St.  John  Neopmucene  Church.  Gut- 
tenberg. Entombment  will  follow  in 
Madonna  Mausoleum,  Fort  Lee. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
wife  Marion  (nee  McCoy),  and  his  chil- 
dren Marilyn  and  Thomas  G..  and  his 
brother  George.  He  was  the  loving 
grandfather  of  Jennifer  and  Christo- 
pher. 

Many  tributes  have  been  received  re- 
garding Dr.  Herman  Klein,  educator, 
civic  leader,  veteran,  and  patriot.  Com- 
munity leaders  are  Joiniiig  me  in  this 
tribute. 

Mayor  Stanley  lacono  said.  "On 
behalf  of  the  Wehawken  Township 
Council,  we  send  our  sympathy  to  his 
family." 

North  Bergen  Mayor  Anthony  Di- 
Vincent  referred  to  Klein  as  "my  good 
friend  for  over  35  years  whose  passing 
saddens  me.  My  family  sends  our  con- 
dolences to  his  family  whom  we  have 
known  for  so  long." 

West  New  York  Mayor  Anthony  M. 
De  Fino  said.  "The  man  struggled  with 
dignity  and  honor  while  suffering  with 
a  condition  that  would  stop  a  20-year- 
old  man.  He  has  to  be  admired.  He  was 
a  consummate  administrator  and  poli- 
tician and.  although  in  the  last  year 
we  were  not  in  agreement.  I  had  the 
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greatest  respect  and  admiration  for 
him." 

Robert  Sabello.  executive  director  of 
the  town  housing  authority,  said  Klein 
"had  a  deep  respect  for  the  offices  he 
held  and  the  people  he  served.  We  lost 
a  most  outstanding  public  official,  en- 
dowed with  a  strong  sense  of  dedica- 
tion. He  was,  in  the  opinion  of  many  in 
Guttenberg.  a  most  extraordinary 
man.  For  35  years  as  our  mayor  and 
municipal  chairman  he  was  our  ulti- 
mate determinator.  a  fine  leader  and 
motivator.  Bom  in  Guttenberg.  he 
came  from  the  people,  and  understood 
their  hopes  and  aspirations.  Faithful 
in  all  he  did  as  our  mayor,  he  put  the 
best  interest  of  his  town  before  every- 
thing." 

Secaucus  Mayor  Paul  Amlco  called 
Klein  "an  exceptionally  fine  person  of 
great  spirit.  I  can't  say  too  much  about 
him.  It's  a  great  loss  for  Hudson 
County." 

Union  City  Commissioner  Mrs. 
Rhjrta  Musto  said.  "He  was  a  lovely 
man  who  was  fortunate  to  have  a 
loving  wife  (Marion)  who  took  care  of 
him  aU  the  time.  He  was  strong  phys- 
ically and  mentally." 

Mayor  Arthur  Wichert  called  Klein 
i\  dedicated  public  offical  who  will  be 
missed. 

Flags  will  be  at  half  staff  and  town 
hall  will  have  bimting  on  its  walls  in 
Guttenberg  today. 

Herman  Klein  indeed  leaves  us  his 
legacy  of  gifts;  namely,  the  gift  of 
praise,  the  gift  of  consideration,  the 
gift  of  gratitude,  and  the  gift  of  inspi- 
ration. 

He  believed  that  he  would  win  the 
friendship  of  people  only  by  working 
beside  them,  human  to  human,  toward 
goals  that  understood  and  sought 
themselves.  His  instrument  for  this 
was  brotherhood,  courage,  love.  hope, 
and  prayer. 

Herman  Klein's  philosophy  was  that 
no  good  thing  is  failure  and  no  evil 
thing  success.  He  believed  that  while  it 
is  hard  to  fail,  it  is  worse  never  to  have 
tried  to  succeed. 

He  enjoyed  the  riches  of  scholarship 
and  often  said  that  while  we  can  read 
poetry  and  recite  poetry,  we  must  live 
poetry— for  that  is  the  symphony  of 
life.* 


IN  HONOR  OF  THE  BAY  CITY 
CHAPTER  OF  THE  SALVATION 
ARMY 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OP  MICHIGAN 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Bay  City  chapter  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army.  The  proud  members  of  this 
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dedicated  service  agency  will  celebrate 
their  100th  anniversary  this  year. 

Since  their  formation  in  1883.  the 
Bay  City  Salvation  Army  has  helped 
countless  individuals,  families,  and  or- 
ganizations in  immeasurable  ways. 
Particularly  in  these  hard  economic 
times,  with  unemployment  numing 
rampant,  it  is  reassuring  to  know  that 
the  Salvation  Army  works  unselfishly 
to  help  those  who  are  in  need  and  suf- 
fering. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  Salva- 
tion Army  has  many  more  years  of 
continued  success  and  that  their  excel- 
lent example,  which  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  us  all.  continues  to  underlie 
the  importance  of  aiding  those  in 
need. 

As  this  fine  organization  gathers 
with  friends  and  supporters  to  cele- 
brate their  100th  anniversary.  I  think 
it  is  only  fitting  that  we  offer  them 
our  most  heartfelt  appreciation  and 
thanks  for  a  Job  well  done.  Please  Join 
with  me  in  commending  the  Bay  City 
chapter  of  the  Salvation  Army  on  its 
100th  year  of  success.* 


IT'S  WORKING  IN  NORTH 
CAROLINA 


HON.  TIM  VALENTINE 

OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPRESENTATtVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1983 

*  Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recently  released  report  by  the  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion is  a  scathing  indictment  of  the  di- 
rection our  Nation  has  taken  in  recent 
years  with  respect  to  its  domestic  pri- 
orities. Certainly  we  must  realize  that 
the  quality  we  bring  to  the  education 
of  our  yoimg  people  will  determine  the 
security  and  the  quality  of  life  in 
America's  future. 

I  am  proud  that  my  State  of  North 
Carolina,  under  the  able  leadership  of 
Gov.  James  B.  Hunt,  has  taken  the 
lead  in  preserving  and  often  improving 
the  quality  of  public  education.  A 
recent  article  in  Newsweek  outlines 
the  Tar  Heel  State's  substantial 
achievements  in  this  area,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record  as  an 
inspiration  to  my  colleagues. 

It's  Working  in  North  Carolina 
(By  Gene  Lyons) 

If  public  education  is  a  losing  cause,  the 
state  of  North  Carolina  seems  not  to  have 
gotten  the  message.  Motivated  by  a  combi- 
nation of  tradition,  popular  will  and  strong 
political  leadership.  North  Carolinians  seem 
determined  not  only  to  make  their  schools 
do  the  job  they  were  created  to  do  but  also 
to  show  the  rest  of  the  country  that  excel- 
lence In  public  education  Is  not  only  possi- 
ble, but  entirely  necessary. 

"The  most  visible  symbol  of  the  state's 
effort  is  the  three-year-old  North  Carolina 
School  of  Science  and  Mathematics.  Located 
in  a  onetime  hospital  donated  by  Durham 
County.  NCS8M  is  a  state-fimded,  public 
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■elMwl  (1M3  budget:  $3.3  mUU<m)  that 
brims  fousfaly  400  "gifted"  11th  and  12th 
gradera  to  its  residential  campus  for  courses 
of  a  kind  and  rigor  that  local  schools  In  a 
mostly  rural  state  cant  afford. 

Half  the  teaching  staff  at  NCSSM  hold 
PhJJ.'s  and  the  rest  master's  degrees  In 
their  subjects.  (The  school  can  hire  whom  It 
vanU  regardless  of  sUte  certification.)  Stu- 
dents are  chosen  by  a  comi;1ez  process  in- 
volving more  than  Just  grades  and  test 
•cores.  Evidence  of  creativity  helps:  all  suc- 
cessful applicants  get  interviews.  Of  North 
Carolina's  100  counties.  88  have  students  en- 
rolled there:  45  percent  are  girls,  23  percent 
black  (the  state  population  is  26  percent 
black).  ResulU?  Last  year  NCSSM  boasted 
51  National  Merit  Scholarship  finalists, 
second  only  to  New  York's  Stuyvesant  High 
School,  which  has  2,496  students.  Of  its  first 
graduating  class,  nearly  lOl  won  acholar- 
shipa  and  advanced  placement  at  prestigious 
universities. 

RUOURCXS 

The  NCSSM  was  pushed  through  the  leg- 
islature by  Democratic  Oov.  James  B.  Hunt, 
who  has  labored  all  but  obsessively  to  con- 
vince voters  tliat  the  well-being  of  the  state 
will  depend  heavily  upon  educational  im- 
provement. The  NCSSM's  development  offi- 
cer H.  Braughn  Taylor  credits  the  governor 
for  making  the  public  take  seriously  ques- 
tions like  "If  China  and  South  Korea  are 
going  to  take  over  the  textile  industry,  what 
are  people  in  North  Carolina  going  to  do?" 
The  governor  himself  points  to  the  success 
of  the  Research  Triangle— a  5,800-acre  high- 
tech  research  and  industrial  park  sponsored 
by  the  state  and  the  three  nearby  universi- 
ties—North Carolina  State,  Duke  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill. 
The  park  is  a  model  of  symbiosis:  resident 
companies  like  IBM,  Monsanto  and  TRW 
can  draw  on  the  resources  of  the  three  uni- 
versities, and  at  the  same  time  give  the  area 
the  highest  per  capita  Income  and  growth  in 
the  state  and  unemployment  as  low  as  any 
in  the  nation. 

North  Carolinians  have  long  taken  pride 
in  their  public  university  system— generally 
recognised  as  the  finest,  cheapest  (in-state 
tuition  Is  $702  a  year)  and  best  organized  in 
the  South.  President  William  Friday  of  the 
UNC  System  (incorporating  all  four-year 
public  universities  in  the  sUte)  emphasizes 
that  "North  Carolina  has  enjoyed  a  succes- 
sion of  governors,  beginning  with  Terry 
Sanford  [now  president  of  E>uke]  In  the  '60s, 
who  have  put  education  in  the  forefront. 
Nobody  could  run  for  public  office  now  and 
fail  to  do  that."  Hunt,  who  spends  one  hour 
a  week  as  a  volunteer  counselor  at  a  Raleigh 
high  school,  thinlcs  that  educational  discus- 
sion in  America  has  too  long  been  dominat- 
ed—though for  good  reasons— by  "fairness 
issues."  "If  you  want  to  get  i>eople  commit- 
ted to  excellence,"  he  says,  "you  have  to 
convince  them  that  you're  going  to  do  It 
fairly  and  that  you  believe  they  can  do  it. 
There's  an  old  saying  in  the  South— "That 
child  can't  do."  Well,  they  can  all  do  ...  if 
you're  good  enough  to  teach  them." 

Rhetoric  comes  cheap,  but  North  Carolina 
has  enacted  a  series  of  common-sense  re- 
forms backed  by  adequate  funding  and  mon- 
itored by  a  comprehensive  statewide  testing 
program,  which  enables  citizens  not  only  to 
see  concrete  results  but  to  evaluate  their 
own  local  schools. 

Beginning  in  1977  what  is  known  collo- 
quially as  "the  governor's  reading  program" 
has  been  phased  Into  every  first-  .  second- 
and  third-grade  classroom  in  the  state. 
Among  other  things,  it  limits  class  size  to  26 
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and  provides  each  teacher  with  a  half-time 
aide.  By  1982  the  average  North  Carolina 
second  grader's  reading  score  had  risen 
almost  a  full  grade  level,  five  to  seven 
months  ahead  of  the  national  average.  Simi- 
lar gains  have  been  made  in  spelling,  lan- 
guage and  math  at  all  grade  levels. 

In  1978  the  state  began  requiring  studente 
to  pass  a  minimum  competency  exam  to 
earn  a  high-school  diploma.  It  tempered  the 
shock  with  $15  million  for  remedial  efforts 
and.  In  five  years,  has  cut  the  failure  rate 
from  11  percent  to  less  than  2  percent. 

The  number  of  units  required  for  high- 
school  graduation  was  raised  by  adding  an 
additional  science  requirement  not  long 
after  UNC-Chapel  Hill,  whose  lead  other 
campuses  usually  follow,  announced  stiffer 
admissions  and  education  requirements. 
"When  we  didn't  require  things  like  math 
and  foreign  languages,  the  message  got  out 
In  the  high  schools  to  back  off, "  says  associ- 
ate dean  WUllam  Graves,  "Just  take  what 
you  need  to  get  In  and  do  as  little  as  possi- 
ble. We  expect  that  to  change." 

Even  more  impressive  to  anybody  familiar 
with  the  dreary  state  of  American  teacher 
education  Is  North  Carolina's  determination 
to  find  teachers  who  are  good  enough  to 
teach  Its  kids.  The  state  enjoys  almost  un- 
heard-of cooperation  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  the  State  Board 
of  Education  and  the  UNC  Board  of  Gover- 
nors—entities In  most  places  as  friendly  as 
cats,  dogs  and  snakes.  Would-be  teachers 
are  required  to  pass  a  licensing  exam  that 
eliminates  the  Incompetent,  and  the  teach- 
er-education programs  that  trained  them 
are  subject  to  accreditation  review  If  among 
other  things  more  than  15  percent  of  their 
graduates  fall  the  exam.  "The  day  when 
education  Is  a  program  you  can  just  waltz 
through."  says  North  Carolina  A&T  chan- 
cellor Edward  Port,  "is  gone  forever." 

Abysmal  teacher  education  has  long  been 
connected  to  low  salaries  and  the  degraded 
sUtus  of  what  ought  to  be  a  richly  honored 
profession.  So  nobody  here  is  alarmed  over 
the  first  likely  effect  of  tougher  teacher 
standards.  "Maybe,"  muses  state  superin- 
tendent of  schools  Craig  PhUllps,  'a  teacher 
shortage  becomes  the  way  to  hit  people  over 
the  head  with  a  stick."  A  shortage  of  teach- 
ers would  make  clear  the  need  for  higher 
salaries  to  entice  talented  people  Into  the 
profession.  UNC-Chapel  Hill  has  under  way 
a  fellowship  program  generously  financed 
by  the  Lyndhurst  Foundation  to  lure  prom- 
ising liberal-arts  graduates  into  public- 
school  teaching. 

HICRERPAT 

Like  most  states  North  Carolina  faces  a 
bad  shortage  of  qualified  science  and  math 
teachers:  with  more  than  300  science  open- 
ings statewide,  fewer  than  50  college  stu- 
dents in  training  are  likely  to  take  them. 
"You  have  to  do  something  about  that," 
says  State  Board  of  Education  chairman 
Dick  Spangler,  a  construction  executive 
from  Charlotte.  Spangler  recently  sent  the 
local  National  Education  Association  group 
Into  low  orbit  by  suggesting  higher  pay  for 
teachers  In  such  disciplines.  "It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  quality  of  the  person  or  the 
intrinsic  importance  of  their  subject," 
Spangler  insists:  "it's  a  matter  of  supply  and 
demand."  That  such  an  eminently  practical 
notion  can  be  seen  as  a  threat  to  teachers  is 
one  indication  of  how  far  we  have  yet  to  go. 
But  In  North  Carolina,  the  Journey  has  al- 
ready begun.* 
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WHY  REAGAN'S  PLAN  HAD  TO 
DIE 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  SMITH 

or  rLoaiSA 

IH  THK  HOUSX  OP  HXPRSSXMTATIVCS 

Wednesday,  May  4, 1983 
•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  recently  came  across  a  column  by 
John  McMullan,  executive  editor  of 
the  Miami  Herald,  that  gave  an  objec- 
tive and  cogent  analysis  of  the  current 
situation  in  the  Middle  East.  I  thought 
other  Members  might  enjoy  reading 
this  column,  particularly  in  light  of 
Secretary  Shultz's  current  trip  to  that 
region. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  Apr.  24. 1983] 
Why  Rxagar's  Plam  Had  to  Die 
(By  John  McMullan) 
Ronald  Reagan,  who  requires  six  hours  by 
Jet  plane  to  traverse  the  vsst  country  he 
heads,  has  never  seen  Israel,  where  crossing 
east  to  west  by  cab  can  be  measured  In  min- 
utes. 

Nor  has  his  Secretary  of  SUte,  George 
Shultz,  belatedly  dispatched  on  a  Mideast 
mission,  ever  met  Israel's  Prime  Minister 
Menachem  Begin. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  the  Reagan 
peace  plan  for  the  Mideast,  bom  out  of  un- 
knowledgeable  optimism  rather  than  reali- 
ty, now  lies  shattered,  refused  by  both 
Israel  and  its  foes. 

In  March  1969,  Henry  Kissinger,  wrote  to 
another  President,  Richard  Nixon:  "Every- 
one points  out  that  we  will  be  expected  to 
deliver  Israel  In  any  negotiation.  The  Arabs 
assume— not  only  erroneously,  but  irrevoca- 
bly—that we  can  make  Israel  do  what  we 
wish." 

That  is  the  enduring  reality  of  the  Biid- 
east  situation  that  both  Presidents  Reagan 
and  Jimmy  Carter  before  him  thought  the 
United  SUtes  could  ignore. 

The  United  States  cannot  deliver  Israel, 
but  Instead  must  accept  Israel  for  what  It  is. 
And  these  are  the  realities  from  Israel's 
point  of  view: 

Prom  the  day  of  Its  birth  In  1948,  35  years 
ago  this  spring,  Israel  has  been  under  attack 
from  enemies  dedicated  to  Its  extinction. 

It  has  not  only  survived,  but  won  four 
wars— and  in  none  of  these  was  It  the  ag- 
gressor (although  the  Arabs  would  have  you 
believe  otherwise). 

This  tiny  country,  originally  only  8,017 
square  miles,  has  seized  27,340  square  miles 
of  territory,  of  which  23,500  has  been  re- 
turned—a remarkable  85.9  per  cent. 

In  giving  up  the  Slnal  last  year.  It  seem- 
ingly solidified  a  peace  pact  with  Egypt  that 
grew  out  of  the  Camp  David  Accords.  But 
part  of  the  unspoken  Quid  pro  quo.  In  my 
opinion,  was  that  this  act  of  sacrifice  would 
lessen  the  pressure  to  return  the  Golan 
Heights  to  Syria  and  the  West  Bank  to 
Jordan,  which  Israel  had  taken  In  1967. 

For  the  past  18  years,  since  that  1967  war, 
Israel  has  been  racing  against  time  In  set- 
tling the  West  Bank  by  buying  land  from 
Arab  landowners,  claiming  public  lands,  and 
offering  Inducements  to  Israeli  families  to 
perform  a  patriotic  act  of  resettling.  Israel's 
actions  may  be  high-handed  and  Illegal 
from  the  rest  of  the  world's  standpoint,  but 
most  of  the  little  nation's  own  leaders  sin- 
cerely believe  they  have  historical  justifica- 
tion plus  the  pragmatic  need  to  survive. 


Arab  nations  will  do  anything  for  the  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organisation  (PLO) 
except  provide  a  home  for  Taaer  Arafat 
and  his  followers.  Did  Mr.  Reagan  and  Mr. 
Shultx  really  believe  that  Arafat  would 
accept  King  Huaaein,  the  very  man  who 
kicked  him  and  his  followers  out  of  Jordan 
in  1970,  as  the  PLO's  representative  in 
peace  negotiations? 

At  best,  that  was  a  fundamental  miscalcu- 
lation. At  worst,  it  was  a  sign  of  monumen- 
tal ignorance  of  the  forces  and  men  in- 
volved. 

Prom  the  United  States'  standpoint,  of 
course,  the  short-term  realities  that  seem  to 
govern  so  many  of  our  actions  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

Unfortunately  for  Israel,  It  has  no  oil- 
having  returned  to  Egypt  the  oil  field  it  de- 
veloped In  the  Slnal.  Meanwhile,  the  United 
States  still  needs  611,000  liarrels  of  oil  per 
day— about  13.8  per  cent  of  its  require- 
ments—from the  Arab  nations  that  are  Isra- 
el's foes. 

Also  unfortunately  for  Israel,  there  are 
U.S.-made  munitions  to  be  sold  to  the  world 
as  we  attempt  to  combine  the  schizophrenic 
roles  of  peacemaker  and  arms  merchant. 

And  so  we  play  the  role  of  double  agent, 
selling  munitions  to  the  sworn  enemies  of  a 
friend  in  exchange  for  the  oil  we  need. 

Fear  not.  we  console  our  friend,  we  will 
sell  you  better  weapons  than  we  sell  to  your 
enemies  so  that  you  will  always  be  superior 
In  battle.  Meantime,  we  suggest,  why  don't 
you  agree  to  return  more  of  the  land  you 
need  fur  yoiir  own  security  and  trust  us  for 
your  protection?  Trust  us.  trust  us. 

Time  and  trust  are  nmning  out  on  that 
dual  role.  In  Its  attempt  to  play  both  sides, 
the  United  States  has  left  both  Israel  and 
Its  foes  sharing  the  confusion  that  emanates 
from  Washington. 

Would  that  Mr.  Reagan  were  also  visiting 
Israel.  Let  him  visit  the  Golan  Heights  and 
see  how  easy  it  was  for  Sjrrian  snipers  to 
pick  off  Israeli  workers  In  the  Finger  of  Gal- 
ilee. How  quicldy  Syrian  planes  and  tanks 
could  strike  from  that  vantage  point. 

Let  Mr.  Reagan  see  for  himself  how  vul- 
nerable are  Jerusalem  and  Tel  Aviv  to  Pal- 
estinian attack  if  Israel  does  not  control  the 
West  Bank. 

Then  perhaps  he  will  understand  the  des- 
perate need  for  the  "secure  and  safe  bor- 
ders" promised  Israel  so  many  times,  and 
the  uiuvlenting  resolve  of  Menachem  Begin. 

Palestinians,  too,  deserve  the  opportunity 
to  create  a  homeland.  They  had  that  chance 
along  with  Israel  35  years  ago,  but  chose  to 
attempt  the  extermination  of  a  fledgling 
nation  rather  than  to  create  their  own. 

Across  the  Jordan  River  that  opportunity 
could  still  exist.  In  a  nation  already  pre- 
dominately Palestinian. 

It's  time  that  U.S.  Presidents,  from  Carter 
to  Reagan,  recognize  that  Israel  seeks  to 
retain  only  the  lands  It  needs  for  survival  in 
a  hostile  Mideast. 

The  long-term  reality  is  clear.  Israel  is 
still  the  only  nation  in  the  Mideast  that 
shares  our  democratic  philosophy  and  prin- 
ciples of  conduct.  When  the  real  cnmch 
comes,  it  will  be  our  only  true  friend.* 
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ASSOCIATION      OF      TORRANCE 
SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATORS 

HOSTS  12TH  ANNUAL  EMPLOY- 
EES  RECOGNITION  HANQUET 

HON.  GLENNJi  ANDERSON 

OrCAUrORMIA 
or  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVCS 

Wednesday.  May  4. 1983 

•  liCr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  13.  1983.  the  Association  of  Tor- 
rance. Calif.,  School  Administrators 
wiU  host  its  12th  annual  employees 
recognition  banquet  to  honor  its  retir- 
ing and  long-time  employees.  This 
banquet  gives  the  Torrance  Unified 
School  District  and  its  many  support- 
ers an  opportunity  to  express  appre- 
ciation to  these  employees  for  a  Job 
well  done. 

The  efficient  operating  of  a  school 
district  is  becoming  an  increasingly 
difficult  task.  School  district  employ- 
ees across  our  Nation  have  exchanged 
a  formerly  passive  approach  for  one 
that  is  more  actively  concerned  with 
family  and  community  decisions  which 
significantly  affect  our  children.  The 
nature  of  the  profession  asks  that  the 
employee  wear  several  hats  while 
being  paid  for  only  one.  The  employ- 
ees are  called  upon  at  times  to  be 
family  coimselors,  police,  arbitrators, 
crisis  managers,  atliletic  directors,  lob- 
byists, and  surrogate  parents  in  order 
to  produce  students  who  will  contrib- 
ute to  our  society.  This  is  an  enormous 
task,  which  calls  for  only  the  most 
dedicated  individuals.  If  there  are  any 
services  that  hold  our  society  together 
in  these  uncertain  times,  we  can  be 
sure  that  the  efficient  running  of  a 
school  district  rates  highly  among 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  to  ac- 
knowledge each  of  these  employees  for 
their  commitment  to  further  improv- 
ing our  fine  educational  system. 

The  30-year  employees  are:  Geral- 
dine  P.  Anderson,  Betty  J.  Hardesty. 
John  F.  Leyman.  John  P.  Marin,  and 
J.  E.  Reed. 

The  retiring  employees  are:  Louis  L. 
Davis,  Dorothy  J.  Kalvin,  Layland 
Petersen.  William  B.  Salby,  Jo  Anne 
Allenbaugh.  James  H.  Isaacs,  Charles 
R.  Rice.  Mary  K.  Specht,  Maybelle  E. 
Agren,  Knud  L.  Sorensen.  Richard 
Buckman,  Celia  Van  Anda.  Joyce  Mus- 
kett; 

Alice  V.  Braimer,  Helen  M.  Condit, 
Robert  E.  FiUton,  Marcella  M.  Hol- 
land, Erwin  W.  Kreeger,  Dora  A.  Mar- 
jala,  Betty  I.  Massie,  Bamma  K. 
McGhan,  Mary  C.  McGlffin.  Helen  F. 
McGuirk.  Louise  Miller,  J.  E.  Reed, 
Don  Sturges.  Clyde  R.  Crowell,  George 
A.  Dahlke,  Evelyn  N.  McGaugh.  Fred- 
erick E.  Reis,  Alfonso  Ocampo,  Evelyn 
M.  Wudzke.  Margaret  R.  Bergeron: 

Lyda  R.  Sikkema,  Ronald  E. 
Thomas,  Irene  S,  Thornton,  Carolyn 
L.  Vaughan,  Maurice  W.  Wilson,  Ro- 
zella  C.  Wood,  Lucille  Buffalo.  Chris- 
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tella  F.  Stevens,  Wesley  P.  Peterson, 
Lorraine  J.  Peshel,  Alice  L.  Kuehnel, 
Helen  T.  Tourigney,  Mary  E.  Hodge. 
Carol  G.  Andersen,  Robert  I.  Blevins, 
John  W.  Under,  Dorothy  L.  Caldwell; 

Richard  L.  Anderson,  Walter  W. 
Buettgenbach,  Martha  Dalton,  Norma 
W.  Fonti,  Russell  J.  Granata,  Lillian 
W.  Hlnton,  Lynn  C.  Hood,  Dorothea 
Hodgkinson,  Rosemary  G.  Sharrow. 
Josephine  M.  Ray,  Philip  Korman. 
Norma  L.  Muesing,  Charlotte  W. 
Nushy,  John  M.  Nushy,  George  E.  Pa- 
padaUs,  Chester  Ray,  Doris  W.  Schier, 
Guy  E.  Sherod; 

Fernando  H.  Meras.  Betty  B.  Harri- 
son, Laura  M.  Ludwig,  Leonard  Priest- 
ley, Raymond  E.  Scharf,  Raymond  E. 
Webber,  Irene  B.  E^mbrey,  Olive  V. 
Norberg.  June  A.  Monroe,  Helen  M. 
Pritchett,  Wilma  T.  Coy,  June  S. 
Dtmcan,  Francis  McCrosson  and  Betty 
L.Lee.« 


SISTER  M.  CARMELINA.  DM., 
GOLDEN  JUBILEE 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

or  PEinfSTLVAinA 
nr  THE  HOt7SE  OF  REFRESEMTATrVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  22,  Sister  M.  Carmelina,  D.M.. 
will  celebrate  her  golden  jubilee  in  the 
Daughters  of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy. 

Sister  Carmelina  was  bom  in  Im- 
peria,  Italy,  on  August  5,  1916.  the 
daughter  of  Carmelina  Albert!  and 
Francis  Gandolfo.  In  September  1931, 
she  became  an  aspirant  in  the  Daugh- 
ters of  Our  Lady  of  Mercy,  in  Savona. 
Italy.  In  September  1932.  she  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  novitiate  as  a  postulant. 
On  March  17.  1933,  Sister  Carmelina 
received  the  habit  and  on  March  18,  of 
the  following  year  made  her  first  pro- 
fession of  vows. 

In  October  1935.  Sister  Carmelina 
came  to  the  United  States,  studied 
EInglish  and  received  her  diploma  at 
York  Catholic  High  School.  Thereaf- 
ter, she  furthered  her  studies  and  re- 
ceived a  degree  from  College  Miseri- 
cordia  in  Dallas.  Pa. 

In  1943,  Sister  Carmelina  became  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Over  the  years,  Sister  Carmelina  has 
served  in  many  dioceses  as  a  teacher." 
For  the  last  22  years,  she  has  served  in 
Hazleton,  Pa.,  at  Most  Precious  Blood, 
Our  Lady  of  Grace,  and  Our  Lady  of 
Moimt  Carmel. 

Sunday,  May  22,  will  be  a  day  of  re- 
joicing and  celebration  in  the  Most 
Precious  Blood  Church  of  Hazleton. 
Sister  Carmelina's  golden  jubilee  will 
be  observed  with  mass  at  4  p.m.  and, 
immediately  following,  Sister  Carme- 
lina will  be  honored  by  a  reception  in 
the  Monsignor  Molino  School  Gymna- 
siiun. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  join  with  the  parishioners  of  Most 
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Precious  Blood  and.  indeed,  with  the 
entire  Greater  Hazleton  community  in 
congratulatbig  Sister  M.  Carmellna 
Oandolfo.  D.M..  on  50  years  of  mag- 
nificent service  to  Ood  and  man  as  a 
member  of  the  Daughters  of  Our  Lady 
of  Mercy  and  to  wish  for  her  many, 
more  happy  and  blessed  years.* 
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qualities  and  wish  him  a  very  happy 
birthday.  Thank  you.* 


"PROJECT  PULCHKITUDE"— 

TRIBUTE    TO    THE    AMERICAN 
SPIRIT 


A  SALUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
HENRT  GONZALEZ 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OPGTJAM 

ni  TBI  Honsz  or  reprxsentativbs 

Tuesday.  May  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  coUeagues  in 
saluting  my  good  friend.  Congressman 
HcHRT  B.  OoHZALKZ.  on  his  30th  anni- 
versary to  public  office.  Pew  men  have 
so  many  friends  in  the  House  as  does 
HBfRT  GoNZALB.  and  I  am  privileged 
to  be  among  those  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  this  effec- 
tive leader  and  outstanding  American. 

Congressman  Gonzalez  first  came  to 
public  office  in  1953  as  mayor  pro  tem 
of  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.  Three 
years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  Texas 
State  Senate  and  he  has  served  in  the 
House  since  1961.  Through  the  years 
his  endless  energy  and  talents  have 
brought  him  many  rewards  and 
honors,  all  of  which  have  been  richly 
deserved.  And  today,  he  serves  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Communi- 
ty Development  where  he  has  been  a 
recognized  national  leader  in  working 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  Ameri- 
can housing  market. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Guam,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  salute  henry  on 
this  occasion  and  to  also  take  note  of 
his  67th  birthday  on  May  3.  He  is  a 
good  friend  and  I  am  proud  to  state 
for  the  record  that  Congressman  Gon- 
zalez has  always  been  ready  and  will- 
ing to  do  his  best  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  whenever  his  fellow  Americans 
in  Guam  have  been  in  need  of  his  sup- 
port or  advice.  He  understands  the 
problems  of  those  Americans  who  look 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  assist- 
ance and,  as  his  voting  record  shows, 
he  has  never  been  one  to  close  his 
door  to  anyone  in  need. 

While  I  do  not  know  what  the  future 
plans  of  Congressman  Gonzalez  may 
be.  I  do  hope  that  this  body  and  I  will 
continue  to  be  privileged  to  work  with 
this  warm  and  wonderful  man  for 
many  years  to  come.  He  brings  to  his 
duties  a  high  sense  of  responsibility 
which  in  turn  has  been  reflected  in 
the  unwavering  quality  of  legislation 
passed  out  by  his  subcommittee.  The 
people  of  the  20th  District  of  Texas, 
this  Nation,  and  I  are  most  fortunate 
to  have  a  man  of  this  dedication  to 
duty,  serve  the  public.  As  a  friend  and 
colleague.  I  thank  Henrt  for  these 
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Wednesday,  May  4. 1983 
•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  hard  economic  times,  it  is. 
indeed,  a  pleasure  to  recognize  individ- 
uals and  groups  who,  with  courage,  de- 
termination, and  optimism,  have  suc- 
cessfully nurtured  their  faith  in  the 
American  dream  and  exemplified  the 
strength  of  the  American  spirit.  De- 
spite troubles  and  hardships,  these 
people  have  resolved  that,  together, 
we  can  create  a  prosperous  and 
healthy  economy,  putting  Americans 
back  to  work,  saving  American  busi- 
nesses, and  investing  in  the  future  of 
our  children.  I  am  proud  to  represent 
such  a  group  of  communities  in  the 
16th  Congressional  District  of  Michi- 
gan. 

In  the  Downriver  area,  which  has 
been  disastrously  impacted  by  the  eco- 
nomic recession,  the  citizens  harbor  an 
undaunted  faith  in  the  ability  of  our 
Nation  to  weather  these  economic 
storms.  This  spirit  and  determination 
wiD  be  clearly  illustrated  on  May  7, 
when  16  Downriver  communities  will 
join  at  Young  Patriots  Park  in  River- 
view.  Mich.,  to  celebrate  civic  pride 
and  camaraderie.  "Project  Pulchri- 
tude," sponsored  by  Say  Yes  to  Down- 
river. Inc..  includes  a  massive,  simulta- 
neous cleanup  of  16  communities,  fol- 
lowed by  a  joyous  picnic  and  outdoor 
celebration.  Local  businesses  have 
joined  together  in  contributing  foods, 
beverages,  and  picnic  supplies,  and 
senior  citizens  are  donating  some  200 
dozen  homemade  cookies. 

I  am  pleased  to  recognize  this  effort, 
and  to  honor  the  Downriver  commvmi- 
ties  for  this  commendable  display  of 
strength  and  unity  during  these  trou- 
bled times.  With  thousands  of  workers 
in  the  Downriver  area  laid  off  from 
factory,  retail,  and  service  jobs, 
"Project  Pulchritude"  represents  well 
the  indomitable  spirit  and  hope  of  the 
American  people.* 


THE  FORGOTTEN  CHILDREN 
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•  Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  aftermath  of  the  debate  on  social 
security,  one  issue  still  remains  unre- 
solved. There  are  approximately  5  mil- 
lion children  whose  parents  paid  into 
the  social  security  system  with  the  un- 
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derstanding  that  their  survivors  would 
continue  to  receive  benefits  untU  age 
22  if  they  attended  po8t4wcondary 
school.  Because  of  the  policies  of  the 
Reagan  administration  these  benefits 
will  now  be  cut  off  at  age  18.  The  Con- 
gress must  not  turn  its  back  on  these 
children. 

Aaron  Braverman.  chairman  of  Save 
Our  Children's  Security,  has  written  a 
letter  that  was  published  on  February 
24  in  the  Bergen  Record.  It  is  a  well- 
thought-out  explanation  of  the  prob- 
lem and  a  plea  for  the  future  of  these 
forgotten  children.  I  hope  that  each  of 
my  colleagues  will  read  his  letter  and 
work  toward  correcting  this  terrible 
injustice. 

[Prom  the  Bergen  Record.  Feb.  24.  19831 
Letters:  The  Forgottem  Children 

Editor,  The  Record: 

In  the  current  debate  about  Social  Securi- 
ty, the  children  of  the  deceased,  disabled, 
and  retired  have  become  the  forgotten 
people  of  America.  No  mention  is  made  of 
them  in  the  report  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Social  Security  Reform,  and  the 
politicians  and  media  have  ignored  them  as 
well.  These  children  should  not  be  forgotten 
or  forsaken. 

I  write  of  roughly  5  million  kids  whose 
parents  i»ld  into  the  Social  Security 
System  with  the  understanding  that  their 
survivors  would  continue  to  receive  benefits 
until  age  22  if  they  attended  a  post-second- 
ary school.  Thanks  to  President  Reagan  and 
a  docile  Congress,  Social  Security  benefits 
are  now  cut  off  at  age  18.  Those  who  were  in 
coUege  prior  to  May  1,  1982  (roughly 
800,000).  continue  to  receive  a  sharply  re- 
duced benefit,  which  will  be  phased  out 
completely  by  1985.  Another  250.000  high- 
school  seniors  lost  their  benefits  entirely 
unless  they  were  in  college  by  May  1,  1982. 
Another  4  million  children  will  never  get 
the  benefits  at  all. 

In  August  1982.  Sen.  Carl  Levin,  I>-Mlch., 
and  our  own  Sen.  Bill  Bradley  tried  to 
extend  the  cutoff  from  May  1  to  Oct.  1, 
1982.  This  failed  by  only  five  votes  in  the 
Senate,  with  opposition  coming  mainly  from 
the  Republicans. 

SOCS,  Save  Our  Children's  Security,  con- 
tinues to  fight  for  the  restoration  of  the 
student  Social  Security  benefits.  I  have  re- 
ceived hundreds  of  letters  from  parents  and 
students  In  almost  every  state  who  have 
been  hard  put  by  this  loss. 

Opponents  say  that  these  benefits  are  not 
necessary  because  of  the  federal  coUege 
grants  and  student  loans.  The  fact  is  that 
the  Reagsm  administration  has  cut  back  on 
these  programs  and  wants  to  eliminate  Pell 
grants  and  other  programs  to  help  students. 

Fighting  back  does  help.  A  group  of 
widows  of  men  killed  in  Vietnam  persuaded 
Congress  In  December  to  restore  their  chil- 
dren's student  Social  Security  benefits 
through  Defense  Department  funding. 
They  were  able  to  prove  that  the  payments 
were  an  integral  part  of  the  deal  the  govern- 
ment made  with  their  husbands.  We  believe 
that  Uncle  Sam  has  reneged  on  his  promise 
to  all  of  us. 

We  are  talking  about  a  modest  amount. 
The  impact  of  student  benefits  are  minimal 
now.  It  would  probably  cost  more  in  the 
1990's,  when  the  Social  Security  System  will 
have  a  surplus.  In  the  meantime,  a  compro- 
mise could  be  found  for  a  long-term  phasing 
out  of  the  benefit,  if  necessary.  When  you 
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consider  the  billions  of  dollars  being  wasted 
by  the  Defense  Department,  this  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  America's  future— her 
young. 

We  of  SOCS  realize  that  now.  while  Co- 
greas  is  working  on  the  Social  Security  re- 
forms, may  be  our  last  chance.  This  is  why 
we  are  hiring  a  lawyer-lobbyist  in  Washing- 
ton to  fight  for  us,  and  we  are  asking  people 
who  support  us  to  get  in  touch  with  SOCS 
at  131  Albright  Lane,  Paramus,  NJ.  07653.« 


THE  JEWISH  WAR  VETERANS 
STORY 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 
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•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  was  recently  printed 
in  Roll  Call,  the  official  newsletter  of 
the  Quincy,  Mass.,  Jewish  War  Veter- 
ans Post  No.  193.  It  is  more  than  the 
history  of  the  national  JWV  organiza- 
tion, it  is  a  lesson  in  American  history 
that  we  would  all  do  well  to  keep  in 
mind. 

The  Jewish  Wak  Vetkraiis  Story 

In  1854,  Asher  Levy,  one  of  the  original 
twenty-three  Jewish  settlers  in  New  Amster- 
dam, demanded  and  secured  for  himself  and 
fellow  Jews  the  right  to  stand  guard  at  the 
stockage.  From  Colonial  times  to  the 
present,  Jews  have  played  an  important 
part  in  the  defense  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  On  July  31, 1776,  Francis  Salvador, 
a  plantation  owner  from  South  Carolina, 
was  killed  In  a  British  incited  Indian  skir- 
mish. He  was  the  first  Jew  killed  in  the  Re- 
voluntary  War.  One  hundred  and  eighteen 
years  later,  in  1896,  a  group  of  Jewish  Civil 
War  veterans  organized  the  Hebrew  Union 
Veterans,  an  organization  that  was  later  to 
become  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
USA.  The  Hebrew  Union  Veterans  was 
founded  as  a  direct  result  of  slander  and  in- 
sinuations that  Jews  had  not  participated  in 
the  military  during  the  War  Between  the 
States. 

What  concerned  Jewish  veterans  then  and 
throughout  America's  development,  con- 
cerns the  Jewish  War  Veterans  today.  Jews 
must  still  defend  themselves  against  the 
slanders  of  anti-Semites  who  continue  to 
spread  the  lie  that  Jews  have  not  served  in 
the  armed  forces  of  their  country. 

Thousands  of  Jews  have  died  in  combat 
for  their  country  and  thousands  more  have 
been  awarded  combat  medals  for  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty  in  time  of  war.  In 
spite  of  this  record,  the  bigots  continue  to 
spread  their  lies. 

A  study  of  Jewish  participation  In  the 
military  during  World  War  II  indicates  very 
clearly  that  Jews  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces  beyond  their  numerical  proportion 
to  the  general  population.  They  received 
more  than  52,000  awards,  including  the 
Medal  of  Honor,  the  Air  Medal,  the  Silver 
Star  and  the  Purple  Heart.  More  than 
51,000  Jews  were  listed  as  casualties;  11,000 
died  in  combat. 

Today,  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
USA  combats  anti-Semitism  in  all  its  forms, 
carries  on  an  extensive  program  committed 
to  upholding  America's  democratic  tradi- 
tions, and  fights  bigotry,  prejudice,  injustice 
and  discrimination  of  all  kinds.  As  a  nation- 
al veterans'  organization,  the  JWV  imple- 
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ments  programs  related  to  American  foreign 
policy,  civil  rights,  defense  spending,  nation- 
al security,  veterans'  benefits,  etc.  The 
Jewish  War  Veterans  is  also  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  condition  and  status  of 
fellow  Jews  throughout  the  world  and  com- 
mits Itself  to  the  assistance  of  oppressed 
Jews  worldwide.  Another  primary  concern  is 
the  security  and  well-being  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  and  the  relationship  between  it  and 
the  USA.  The  JWV  Is  the  only  national 
Jewish  organization  that  can  effectively 
lobby  without  restriction  in  Congress  on  all 
issues  of  concern,  because  of  Its  status  as  a 
veterans'  organization. 

Through  its  hospital,  rehabilitation  and 
veterans'  service  programs,  JWV  assists  the 
veteran  and  his  dependents  in  many  ways. 
It  maintains  Veterans'  Service  Offices, 
staffed  by  professionals,  in  major  cities 
throughout  the  country. 

JWV  also  supports  and  raises  money  for 
the  IsraeU  IiUlltary  Rest  and  Rehabilitation 
Home  in  Beersheba.  Israel. 

JWV  supports  the  Boy  Scout  organiza- 
tion, provides  summer  camp  scholarships 
for  underprivUeged  chUdren,  provides  col- 
lege scholarships  for  promising  high  school 
students,  and  through  its  local  posts,  under- 
takes a  variety  of  civic  betterment  projects, 
including  the  building  of  low-cost,  federally- 
subsidized  senior  citizen  housing. 

The  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  USA  rep- 
resents a  proud  tradition  as  the  oldest  active 
veterans'  organization  in  America.* 


MORE  ON  THE  NATIONAL 
EDUCA-nON  ASSOCIA-nON 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 
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•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
the  Washington  Post  is  a  little  upset 
about  the  direction  of  the  National 
Education  Association  and  some  of  its 
newer  study  guides  on  controversial 
subjects.  The  Post  made  its  views 
known  in  an  editorial  on  April  5.  1983, 
entitled:  "Political  Teaching. " 

If  one  wonders  why  such  strange 
materials  are  coming  from  the  NEA. 
then  I  commend  the  report  on  dis- 
bursement of  funds  by  the  NEA  and 
listing  of  its  stands  on  political  ques- 
tions as  discussed  in  the  American 
Sentry  Report  of  April  15,  1983. 

Both  items  are  being  placed  in  the 
Record  for  the  edification  of  Members 
wishing  to  learn  more  about  the 
doings  of  the  National  Eklucation  Asso- 
ciation. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  5, 1983] 
Political  Teaching 

One  of  the  functions  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  a  professional  organiza- 
tion and  union  of  1.7  million  educators,  is  to 
prepare  materials  for  classroom  use  by 
teachers.  In  the  past,  these  have  been  on 
the  order  of  manuals  on  how  to  Improve  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic,  or  the  motivation  of 
students.  Within  the  last  year,  however. 
NEA  materials  on  more  controversial  sub- 
jects have  been  developed.  These  include  a 
proposed  curriculum  on  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
one  on  extremism  in  American  life  and  an- 
other on  nuclear  disarmament.  The  materi- 
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aJs  on  the  dangers  of  atomic  war  were  pre- 
pared with  the  assistance  of  the  Union  of 
Concerned  Scientists,  for  use  in  Junior  high 
schools.  Because  both  the  NEA  and  the 
UCS  have  been  leaders  in  the  movement  for 
a  nuclear  freeze,  questions  have  been  raised 
as  to  whether  the  proposed  curriculum  is 
biased. 

Last  fall,  the  materials  were  tested  by  47 
teachers  across  the  country.  One  has  stated 
that  because  nuclear  war  is  wrong,  the  ma- 
terials are  Justifiably  biased  in  favor  of  nu- 
clear freeze.  But  it  is  exactly  this  kind  of 
leap  of  reasoning  that  should  concern  par- 
ents. Some  changes  in  the  program  were 
made  after  the  trial  period  and  perhaps  in 
response  to  a  critical  article  in  Human 
Events  magazine.  There  is  now.  for  exam- 
ple, a  section  on  the  alternatives  President 
Tnmian  faced  when  he  decided  to  drop  the 
first  atomic  bomb.  This  factual  statement  is 
in  a  unit  concentrating  on  the  devastation 
wrought  by  America's  action,  including 
frightening  accounts  of  siuvivors  who  were 
themselves  Junior-high-school  age  in  1945. 

The  materials  stress  the  cost  to  the  Amer- 
ican economy  of  the  arms  buildup — though  ' 
no  information  is  given  on  Soviet  expendi- 
tures for  weapons— but  the  figures  are  ques- 
tionable. The  children  are  told,  for  example, 
and  the  Information  is  reinforced  by  a  test 
question,  that  we  devote  more  of  our  budget 
to  military  programs  than  to  social  pro- 
grams. In  fact,  a  cursory  glance  at  the  pie 
chart  In  the  front  of  the  budget  document 
shows  that  while  defense  gets  29  percent  of 
the  federal  doUar.  benefit  payments  to  indi- 
viduals account  for  42  percent,  and  grants  to 
states  that  include  welfare  and  Medicaid 
payments  are  another  11  percent.  In  com- 
paring the  relative  strength  of  American 
and  Soviet  nuclear  forces,  the  materials 
show  us  far  ahead  of  the  Russians.  The 
matter  is  surely  debatable,  but  arguments  to 
the  contrary  are  buried  in  a  reprinted  arti- 
cle in  the  appendix. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  course,  children 
are  urged  to  write  to  their  elected  represent- 
atives about  nuclear  war,  to  ascertain  and 
publish  the  location  of  defense  plants,  re- 
search and  development  facilities  and  mili- 
tary bases  in  their  area  (why?)  and  to  col- 
lect signatures  to  place  a  referendtmi  ques- 
tion on  the  ballot  concerning  nuclear  policy. 

This  is  not  teaching  in  any  normally  ac- 
cepted—or for  that  matter,  acceptable- 
sense.  It  is  political  indoctrination. 

[From  the  American  Sentry  Report.  Apr.  IS. 
1983] 

News  Briefs 

Educational  boondoggle  brewing:  the 
Sentry  has  been  a  long-time  champion  of 
local  control  of  education  (and  almost  ev- 
erything else).  It  is  therefore  distressing  to 
see  the  National  Education  Association 
(NEA)  stepping  up  its  efforts  to  further 
damage  the  learning  process  in  America. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  many  of  the  mem- 
bers of  this  ultra-liberal  imion,  boasting 
1,700,000  on  its  rolls,  do  not  really  know 
what  the  national  leadership  is  trying  to  do. 
President  Reagan  promised  during  his  1980  ' 
campaign  to  shut  down  the  Department  of 
Education.  That  pledge  so  far  remains  un- 
fulfilled. Far  from  shutting  down  the 
dpeartment,  the  NEA's  plan  will  call  for 
greatly  increasing  the  power  of  the  Wash- 
ington Educational  Bureaucrats. 

Taxpayers  are  already  pumping  $14  bil-  . 
lion  annually  into  the  DOE  and  getting 
nothing  in  return  except  over  1500  pages  of 
new  federal  regulations  to  further  restrict 
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the  (reedomi  of  parents  and  local  achool  au- 
tluHittea.  (Never  did  I  think  It  ponlble  for 
me  to  loathe  a  word  as  much  as  I  have  come 
to  revfle  the  term  "reculattons."  I  am  funda- 
mentally committed  to  law  and  the  belief 
that  apart  from  lawful  regulations  there  is 
no  freedom,  but  the  non-elected  bureaucra- 
cy has  created  an  overwhelming  mass  of 
pseudo-laws  which  threaten  to  undermine 
all  respect  for  true  law  and  social  order.  We 
are  building  the  base  for  anarchy  in  Amer- 
ica. I  pray  God  will  spare  us  that  additional 
burden  of  uglineas  and  horror.)  the  real  goal 
of  the  NSA  is  to  establish  an  absolute  feder- 
al monopoly  over  education  in  the  United 
States. 

Iftake  no  mistake— this  is  a  powerful 
group!  They  were  possibly  the  largest  single 
factor  in  giving  us  James  E.  Carter  for 
President  Carter  then  created  the  giant  De- 
partment of  Education  for  them  In  what 
syndicated  columnist  Richard  Reeves  called, 
"the  largest  political  pay-off  in  American 
history." 

More  recently  it  turns  out  that  the  NEA 
Union  supported  more  than  half  of  the  U.S. 
Concressman  who  are  currently  elected.  222 
out  of  43S  members  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives  need  to  be  nice  to 
the  NEA!  Chances  for  finding  a  legislative 
harness  for  the  NEA  is  therefore  about  nlll. 
The  NEA  annual  budget  is  about  $250 
million  ...  ten  times  the  budget  of  the 
AFL-CIO!  NEA  past  executive  director 
Terry  Hemdon  has  summed  up  their  long- 
range  goals  quite  well:  "We  want  leaders 
and  staff  with  sufficient  clout  that  they 
may  roam  the  halls  of  Congress  and  collect 
votes  to  re-order  the  priorities  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

Oiu-  great  deceased  champion  Congress- 
man John  Ashbrook  put  It  well  when  he 
said.  "An  integral  part  of  the  NEA  design  U 
to  syphon  ever  more  control  of  public  edu- 
cation from  the  grass  roots  to  Washington, 
closer  to  its  own  powerful  lobbying  influ- 
ence, farther  from  the  parents  and  taxpay- 
ers who  elect  the  school  boards  and  pay  the 
bills." 

What  are  some  of  the  positions  the  NEA 
has  taken?  What  do  they  believe  in  and 
what  are  they  willing  to  fight  for?  If  they 
want  to  "re-order  the  priorities  of  the 
United  States."  what  will  those  new  prior- 
ities look  like?  The  following  will  be  helpful 
in  answering  these  and  other  questions  you 
may  have. 

The  NEA  supports  forced  busing  of  school 
children. 
The  NEA  supports  abortion  and  the  ERA. 
The  NEA  supports  Decriminalization  of 
marijuana  possession. 

The  NEA  supports  avowed  homosexual 
teachers  for  grade  school  and  high  school. 

The  NEA  opposes  voluntary  prayer  inside 
the  school. 

The  NEA  opposes  the  teaching  of  Biblical 
creation  to  students. 

The  NEA.  "the  militant  left-wing  union 
that  represents  thousands  of  teachers  in  the 
public  schools,  has  developed  a  curriculimi 
on  nuclear  war  for  Junior  High  School  stu- 
dents that  is  designed  to  create  a  new  gen- 
eration of  anti-nuclear  activists."— Human 
EvenU.  12/25/82. 

The  NEA  demands  that  all  future  officials 
of  the  Department  of  Education  be  ap- 
proved in  advance  by  the  Union! 

They  voted  to  support  an  immediate  U.S. 
Nuclear  arms  freeae,  even  though  the  Soviet 
Union  continues  to  build  a  massive  nuclear 
arsenal. 

They  voted  for  the  immediate  cutoff  of 
aid  to  the  anti-communist  government  of 
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Ouatamala.  thus  supporting  the  aims  of  the 
Manlst  government  in  Nicaragua. 

They  want  teachen  of  sex  education  class- 
es to  be  "legally  protected"  from  censorship 
and  lawsuits.  (Kind  of  makes  you  wonder 
Just  what  these  sex  education  teachers  are 
planning  on  teaching,  doesn't  it?) 

Not  to  be  outdone  by  their  NEA  creators, 
the  boys  over  at  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion have  managed  to  compile  their  own 
nasty  record  for  supporting  leftist  causes. 
Here  is  a  partial  but  revealing  list  of  some 
of  the  poUticaUy  Uberal  groups  that  have 
received  grants  from  the  DOE. 
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It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that  the 
t)attle  for  America  is  being  won  by  the  other 
side.  The  conservative  movement  must  fund 
every  l>attle  with  hard-earned  Federal  Re- 
serve Notes  from  our  own  pockets  .  .  .  pur- 
chase every  victory  with  poured  out  blood, 
sweat  and  tears.  The  leftists,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  a  bottomless  treasure  chest  of 
war  funds  given  to  them  unceasingly  by 
"Uncle  Sugar"  down  in  Washington!  This 
has  got  to  stop!* 


COVERT  ACTION  IS  NOT  IN  OUR 
NATIONAL  INTEREST 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

or  OHIO 
nn  THZ  ROUSE  or  RKPRCSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  May  4.  1983 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league. Representative  Lbe  Hamilton 
from  Indiana,  wrote  a  cogent  article 
concerning  UJS.  policy  in  Nicaragua, 
which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  May  1,  1983.  President  Rea- 
gan's attempt  to  win  congressional 
support  for  his  Central  American  poli- 
cies should  be  analyzed  with  Repre- 
sentative Hamilton's  discussion  of 
covert  action  in  mind.  I  commend  this 
excellent  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
fellow  members. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  1, 19831 

Thx  CIA  AND  Nicaragua:  Covert  Action  Is 

Not  in  Our  National  Interkst 

(By  Lee  H.  Hamilton) 

Two  key  question  have  emerged  in  the 
congressional  debate  on  the  reported  covert 
action  the  United  SUtes  is  conducting  in 
Nicaragua:  Is  such  a  covert  action  legal?  Is 
it  good  policy?  While  the  arguments  on  the 
first  of  these  questions  are  inconclusive,  the 
second  question  can  be  answered  definitely. 
Covert  action  in  Nicaragua,  at  least  for  the 


purpose  of  destabilizing  or  overthrowing  the 
Sandlnlsta  regime,  is  not  in  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  SUtes. 
There  are  really  two  legal  argumente. 
The  first  arises  from  the  Boland  Amend- 
ment, passed  last  year,  which  sUtes  that  no 
funds  "may  be  used  by  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  or  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  furnish  military  equipment,  military 
training  or  advice  or  other  support  for  mili- 
tary activities,  to  any  group  or  individual 
not  part  of  the  country's  armed  forces,  for 
the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua  or  provoking  a  military 
exchange  between  Nicaragua  and  Hondu- 
ras." The  Reagan  administration  argues 
that  it  is  not  breaking  this  law  because  it  is 
not  its  aim  to  overthrow  the  Nicaraguan 
government,  even  though  this  may  be  the 
purpose  of  the  groups  to  whom  assistance 
reportedly  is  being  provided.  But  it  is  a  fine 
point  whether  such  an  argument  can  be  sus- 
tained when  everyone  knows  what  these 
groups  have  in  mind.  Until  the  last  few 
days,  their  military  leaders  have  been  quite 
open  about  their  Intention  to  "liberate  Nica- 
ragua." 

The  second  legal  argimient  is  derived  from 
Article  18  of  the  charter  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  SUtes,  of  which  the 
United  SUtes  is  a  signatory.  The  article 
says  that  "no  SUte  or  group  of  SUtes  has 
the  right  to  Intervene  directly  or  indirectly 
for  any  reason  whatever  in  the  internal  or 
external  affairs  of  any  other  SUte.  The 
foregoing  principle  prohibits  not  only  armed 
force  but  also  any  other  form  of  interfer- 
ence or  attempted  threat  against  the  per- 
sonality of  the  SUte  or  against  its  political, 
economic  and  cultural  elements."  The 
Reagan  administration  argues  that  it  is  not 
violating  this  treaty  provision  because  it  Is 
acting  in  self-defense.  If  it  means  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  SUtes.  the  argument 
makes  little  sense.  If  it  means  the  defense  of 
El  Salvador,  no  argument  at  all  is  presented. 
The  Reagan  administration  also  contends 
that  the  treaty  provision  is  vague  and  there- 
fore must  be  understood  in  the  context  of 
all  other  international  obligations  of  the 
United  SUtes,  some  of  which  may  conflict 
with  it.  Missing  from  this  contention  Is  a 
convincing  presenUtion  of  the  conflicting 
legal  requiremenU. 

Whether  a  covert  action  is  good  policy  is 
the  more  important  question. 

The  interdiction  of  arms  bound  for  El  Sal- 
vador is  the  only  explicit  justification  the 
Reagan  administration  has  offered  for  a 
covert  action.  There  is  no  doubt  that  arms 
are  going  to  the  Salvadoran  guerrillas 
through  Nicaragua,  though  there  is  dis- 
agreement about  the  volume  of  the  flow.  It 
is  quite  appropriate  to  attempt  overt  inter- 
diction of  these  arms  within  El  Salvador 
itself  or  within  Honduras,  provided  that  the 
respective  governments  give  their  permis- 
sion. At  present,  however,  it  is  undesirable 
to  attempt  covert  interdiction  within  Nica- 
ragua simply  because  the  disadvantages  of 
such  an  os^eration  outweigh  the  advantages. 
There  is  httle  reason  to  suppose  that  our  as- 
sistance could  be  limited  to  this  purpose  in 
the  present  circumstances.  Moreover,  a 
covert  action  is  certainly  not  perceived  in 
the  region  as  an  effort  to  block  a  flow  of 
arms.  Given  this  perception,  the  fact  that 
our  reported  assistance  may  be  limited  to 
interdiction  becomes  less  significant. 

Several  points  can  be  made  against  a 
covert  action  whose  perceived  goal  is  the  de- 
sUbillzation  or  overthrow  of  the  SandinisU 
regime. 


1.  A  covert  attempt  to  outt  the  Nicaraguan 
government  will  not  ituxeed. 

One  lesson  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  Is 
that  even  if  there  is  domestic  opposition  to 
a  revolutionary  regime,  as  there  was  to 
Fidel  Castro's,  small-scale  American  inter- 
venUon  wlU  be  of  no  avail  if  it  is  perceived 
as  a  call  for  return  to  the  old  order.  Ad- 
vamces  in  communications  and  reporting 
have  only  served  to  solidify  this  principle. 
The  Reagan  administration  argues  that  the 
rebels  in  the  north  of  Nicaragua  are  not  cor- 
rectly characterized  as  ex-Somocistaa,  but 
whether  it  is  fact  or  fiction  they  are  gener- 
aUy  perceived  to  be  sympathetic  to  the 
former  Somoza  regime. 

2.  A  covert  action  is  counterproductive. 

The  opponents  of  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment within  Nicaragua  will  not  be  able  to 
make  much  headway  as  long  as  the  Sandi- 
nistas can  rally  the  people  behind  fear  of 
"the  devU  to  the  north."  The  Sandinistas 
now  rationalize  their  progressively  pro- 
Cuban  orienUtion  and  their  suppression  of 
freedoms  at  home  as  necessary  responses  to 
"Yankee  Imperialism."  This  is  one  reason 
that  the  Nicaraguan  church,  the  private 
sector  and  other  democratic  elements  have 
urged  that  covert  action  be  stopped.  These 
Nicaraguans  need  to  prove  that  opposition 
to  the  Sandinistas  does  not  entail  the  return 
of  the  Somocistas. 

3.  Even  if  a  covert  action  succeeds,  the 
gain  to  the  United  States  is  uncertain. 

By  toppling  the  Sandinistas  and  installing 
the  rebels,  we  would  thwart  C^tian  and 
Soviet  short-term  plans  for  Nicaragua,  to  be 
sure,  but  how  durable  would  be  a  govern- 
ment built  on  the  reassembled  remnants  of 
a  military  organization  to  the  Nicaraguan 
people  themselves  smashed  and  expelled 
from  the  country  just  a  few  years  ago?  Is  it 
really  plausible  to  believe  that  such  a  gov- 
ernment would  have  or  eventually  could  win 
the  trust  and  allegiance  of  the  Nicaraguan 
people?  The  presumption  is  against  a  policy 
that  ignores  the  principles  of  self-determi- 
nation and  national  sovereignty. 

The  uncertain  value  of  success  raises  a 
further  question  about  the  policy  behind  a 
covert  action.  The  basic  sources  of  insecuri- 
ty in  Central  America  are  mainly  internal, 
socioeconomic  ones.  The  external  sources  of 
insUbility,  while  important,  exist  in  large 
measure  because  of  the  interal  ones.  Since 
the  reported  covert  action  has  now  become 
highly  visible,  it  conveys  the  impression 
that  the  United  SUtes  is  concentrating  its 
primary  attention  in  the  region  of  a  military 
response  to  the  spread  of  communism,  not 
on  measures  to  deal  with  social  inequality 
and  economic  deprivation.  But  if  the  United 
SUtes  appears  to  be  preoccupied,  and  ulti- 
mately is  preoccupied,  with  the  military  re- 
sponse alone,  it  will  not  solve  the  underlying 
problems  of  the  region  and  will  not  check 
the  advance  of  communism  in  the  loi  ;  nm. 

4.  A  covert  action  risks  a  wider  war. 

One  risk  is  that  limited  intervention  sud- 
denly might  spiral  out  of  control.  Covert 
action  on  behalf  of  Nicaraguan  insurgents  is 
difficult  to  control  because  the  insurgents' 
purposes  are  not  ours.  Another  risk  is  trou- 
ble with  Honduras.  The  Nicaraguan  people 
are  now  hearing  of  five  to  20  deaths  on  their 
northern  border  every  day.  At  some  point, 
pressure  to  take  direct  military  action 
against  Honduras  might  become  too  strong 
to  contain.  Either  of  these  developments 
might  be  followed  by  a  Nicaraguan  call  for 
more  C^ban  and  Soviet  military  aid,  and 
possibly  for  C^ban  miliUry  units.  This  in 
turn  could  provoke  a  vigorous  American  re- 
sponse. A  major  war  on  Central  American 
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8oU  would  be  a  calamity  for  victor  and  van- 
quished alike. 

5.  A  covert  action  makes  it  more  difficult 
for  the  United  States  to  support  regional 
initiatives  whose  aim  is  to  secure  a  negoti- 
ated peace  and  a  withdrawal  of  foreign  mili- 
tary adviser*. 

In  January,  Colombia,  Mexico,  Panama 
and  Venezuela  met  and  issued  a  document 
that  called  for  "putting  an  end  to  the 
support  ...  of  former  Somoza  guards." 
These  countries  deliberately  faUed  to  invite 
the  United  SUtes,  a  nation  whose  apparent 
commitment  to  a  military  solution  under- 
cuts their  search  for  a  political  solution. 
The  United  SUtes  has  a  long  history  of 
military  involvement  in  Central  America, 
and  many  of  its  Latin  American  friends  see 
the  reported  covert  action  as  another  exam- 
ple of  Interventionism.  They  wonder  how 
the  United  SUtes  can  reconcile  it  with  its 
claims  to  favor  dialogue  with  Nicaragiia. 

6.  The  ramifications  of  a  covert  action 
outside  the  region  are  disturbing  as  weU. 

The  Soviets  have  been  handed  a  propa- 
ganda advantage,  which  they  will  use 
against  the  United  SUtes  in  the  battle  for 
the  "hearts  and  minds"  of  Europe.  Already 
when  Americans  talk  about  Poland  and 
Eastern  Europe,  Europeans  talk  about  Nica- 
ragua and  Central  America.  France,  Spain 
and  Greece  have  condemned  covert  action 
outright.  The  advantage  ceded  to  the  Sovi- 
ets is  evident  at  the  United  Nations  and 
among  the  nonaligned  countries. 

The  reported  covert  action,  widely  ac- 
knowledged but  officially  denied,  holds  the 
American  government  up  to  ridicule  and 
charges  of  official  deception.  It  makes  the 
legitimate  covert  activity  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  more  difficult  to  carry 
out,  and  it  saps  public  confidence  in  the 
agency.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENT 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4. 1983 

•  Mr.  PRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
recent  Democratic  State  Issues  Con- 
vention held  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  the 
delegates  adopted  an  amendment  to 
the  Massachusetts  Democratic  plat- 
form which  strongly  reaffirms  the 
need  for  Federal  policies  which  recog- 
nize the  right  of  our  older  citizens  to 
live  in  dignity  and  security.  In  light  of 
the  recent  attacks  that  have  been 
made  on  programs  which  recognize 
the  contribution  older  people  have 
made  to  America,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  this  clear  statement  of  prin- 
cipal be  shared  with  the  Members. 
Pending  before  Congress  now  are  par- 
ticularly harsh  proposals  which  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  made  which  would 
force  older  people  who  have  to  be  hos- 
pitalized to  pay  much  more  than  they 
currently  have  to  pay  in  such  circum- 
stances. The  platform  amendment 
drafted  by  Mr.  Frank  Manning  and 
Mr.  Albert  Norman  object  strenuously 
to  this  proposal.  Mr.  Manning  and  Mr. 
Norman's  amendment  also  point  to 
the  current  inequitable  financing  of 
the  social  security  system  and  make 
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specific  suggestions  for  improving  the 
equity  of  that  financing.  I  ask  that 
their  amendment,  as  adopted  by  the 
Massachusetts  Demcxratic  Issues  Con- 
vention,  be  printed  here. 

Social  Sacuxmr  Amxndmxnt 
[Language  drafted  by  Frank  Manning,  Leg- 
islative Council  of  Older  Americans  and 
Albert  Norman,   Greenfield  Delegate  to 
the  Issues  Convention] 
Article  II.  section  IV.  "RighU  of  Senior 
Citizens"  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  after 
section  7,  the  following  new  section: 

8.  Historic  legislation  addressing  the  sol- 
vency of  the  Social  Security  system  has 
been  passed  by  Congress,  but  issues  of  im- 
portance to  aU  workers  and  retirees  still 
remain. 
We  Support: 

(a)  Continuation  of  full  Medicare  benefits 
for  all  eligible  retirees.  We  reject  the 
Reagan  proposal  to  force  beneficiaries  to 
make  steep  "co-payments"  towards  hospital 
costs. 

(b)  Making  the  Social  Security  payroU  tax 
more  progressive  by  raising  scheduled  in- 
creases in  the  taxable  wage  base,  so  that 
upper  income  workers  no  longer  have  large 
amounts  of  untaxed  income. 

(c)  Extending  beyond  one  year  the  federal 
income  tax  credit  lor  low  income  workers  to 
offset  their  increased  payroll  taxes,  thereby 
further  Infusing  general  revenues  into  the 
system. 

(d)  Restoring  the  normal  retirement  age 
to  65  instead  of  67,  or  allowing  full  benefiU 
at  age  65  to  workers,  who  because  of  health 
limitations  or  due  to  lack  of  work,  are 
unable  to  remain  in  the  work  force  tiU  age 
67.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  BARTON  W. 
WELSH  FOR  CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  caupornia 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  wake  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Excellence's  report  delineating  the 
"rising  tide  of  medi(x;rity"  supposedly 
prevalent  in  our  educational  institu- 
tions today,  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion to  an  exception  to  this  very  dis- 
turbing assessment  of  education  in  the 
United  States  by  introducing  our  (»1- 
leagues  to  one  of  California's  finest 
educators.  Dr.  Barton  W.  Welsh. 

Barton  is  the  outgoing  superintend- 
ent of  the  Southern  California  Re- 
gional Occupational  Center  (SCROC). 
the  State's  largest  regional  occupa- 
tional center.  He  is  considered  by  his 
peers  to  be  amongst  the  most  creative, 
assiduous,  and  devoted  educators  in 
his  field.  The  innumerable  contribu- 
tions to  the  realm  of  vocational  educa- 
tion made  by  him  during  his  9-year 
tenure  as  superintendent  of  SCROC 
transgress  local.  State,  and  National 
bounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Barton  also  has  done 
that  which  the  National  Commission 
on   Excellence   in   Education   recom- 
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mends  all  edueatms  do:  He  has  fur- 
tlt«ed  his  academlft  qualifications  in 
order  to  further  academic  exceUence 
in  the  dassnxHn.  He  holds  bachelor  of 
arts  and  master  of  arts  degrees  from 
California  State  University  at  Los  An- 
geles, and  an  educational  doctorate 
from  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles.  His  knowledge  and  exper- 
tise have  furthered  the  cause  of  excel- 
lence in  the  Excelsior  Union  High 
S<diool  District,  the  Bonlta  Unified 
School  District,  the  Norwalk-La 
Mlrada  Unified  School  District,  and  at 
Cerritos  College  and  the  California 
SUte  University  at  Long  Beach. 

I  feel  both  happiness  and  deep 
sorrow  as  a  result  of  a  recent  an- 
nouncement that  Barton  will  be  leav- 
ing the  State  of  California  next  month 
to  assume  the  position  of  superintend- 
ent of  schools  for  Lyon  County,  Nev. 
California  will  be  at  a  loss,  and  those 
of  us  who  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  and  working  with  Barton 
know  this  all  to  well.  Concomitantly, 
we  may  hold  every  confidence  that  his 
achievements  will  continue  to  tran- 
scend individual  State  boundaries.  In 
this  spirit,  my  wife.  Lee.  Joins  me  in 
wishing  Dr.  Barton  W.  Welsh  every 
success  in  his  new  position  and  in  the 
years  ah^id.* 
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volvement  Week.  During  Involvement 
Day.  the  community  motivates  various 
organizations  and  clubs  to  lead  the 
way  in  recruiting  volunteers. 

Please  join  with  me  in  recognizing 
and  honoring  this  fine  community  or- 
ganization for  a  Job  well  done.* 


May  4,1983 

Hbrst  can  take  great  pride  and  sat- 
isfaction in  knowing  he  has  served  his 
constituency  welL  I  congratulate  him 
on  his  30th  anniversary  and  wish  him 
another  30  years  of  continued  suc- 
cess.« 


May  4, 1983 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  VOLUNTEER 
ACTION  CENTER  OP  BAY 
COUNTY 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

ormcHiGAif 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  May  4, 1983 
•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  B4r.  Speaker.  I  rise 
before  this  distinguished  body  today 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  noble  and  dedicated 
community  organization.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  Volunteer  Action  Center  of 
Bay  County. 

Since  their  formation  in  1972.  the 
Volunteer  Action  Center  has  helped 
coimtless  Individuals,  families,  and  or- 
ganizations, through  their  invaluable 
service  of  matching  people's  skills  with 
other  people's  needs. 

The  quality  and  success  of  their  vol- 
unteer placements,  their  keen  percep- 
tion of  people's  needs  and  their  profes- 
sionalism all  make  this  commimlty  or- 
ganization indispensable  to  the  Bay 
community.  It  is  reassuring  to  know 
that  a  community  organization  with  a 
helpfiil  attitude  and  a  quick  response 
is  there  when  others  need  it  the  most. 
Not  only  do  the  individuals,  agencies, 
and  organizations  served  benefit  from 
the  Volunteer  Action  Center,  but  the 
volunteers  themselves  reap  immeasur- 
able rewards  from  helping  others  in 

The  year  1983  marks  the  fifth 
annual  celebration  of  Involvement 
Day.  This  special  day  serves  as  a  kick- 
off  for  the  natlonaUy  designated  In- 


ATTACKS  CONTINUE 

HON.  MARJORm  S.  HOLT 

or  MAKTLAIfD 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4,  1983 
•  Mrs.  HOLT.  ISi.  Speaker,  over  the 
past  10  years,  there  has  been  a  series 
of  terrorists  attacks  against  Turkish 
diplomats,  their  families,  and  their 
consulates.  These  outrages  have  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Western  Europe,  and  recently  in 
Yugoslavia. 

Armenia  groups  have  claimed  re- 
sponsibility for  the  assassinations  and 
destruction.  The  main  group,  the 
ASALA  (Secret  Army  for  the  Libera- 
tion of  Armenia),  is  a  Marxist  organi- 
zation that  is  virulently  anti-Ameri- 
can. 

It  is  notable  that  the  Armenian  ter- 
rorists are  not  interested  in  the  libera- 
tion of  their  3.2  million  countrymen 
who  endure  oppression  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  while  only  60,000  Armenians 
live  in  Turkey. 

It  is  true  that  Armenians  every- 
where have  powerful  historical  memo- 
ries of  the  barbarities  committed  by 
the  Ottoman  Empire  early  in  this  cen- 
tury. Are  we  to  assume  that  horrors 
committeed  by  an  absolute  monarchy 
almost  70  years  ago  justify  acts  of 
terror  today  against  the  diplomats  of 
the  modem  Turkish  Government? 
That  is  nonsense. 

The  recent  killing  of  Turkish  Am- 
bassador Galip  Balkar  in  Yugoslavia 
was  a  great  tragedy  and  a  great  crime. 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
join  me  in  extending  condolences  to 
the  Government  of  Turkey,  and  we 
would  urge  the  administration  to  do 
everything  possible  to  assure  the 
safety  of  Turkish  diplomats  in  our 
country.* 


MONETARISM  AND  INFLATION: 
THE  CURRENT  STATE  OP 
ECONOB4Y 


TRIBUTE  TO  HENRY  B. 
GONZALEZ 


HON.  ROB«ANO  L  MAZZOU 

OFKXMTOCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  Henry  B.  Gonza- 
lez, as  he  celebrates  the  30th  anniver- 
sary of  his  election  to  public  office. 
Henry  has  lead  a  distinguished  career 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  con- 
tinuing his  service  to  the  State  of 
Texas  where  he  first  began  in  1953. 


HON.  VIN  WEBER 

oPMunrasoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBFRESENTATIYBS 

Wednesday.  May  4, 1983 
•  Mr.  WEBER.  Kir.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  greatly  concerned  over  the  recent 
growth  in  the  money  supply  aggre- 
gates announced  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board.  Discussions  I  have  had 
with  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  indicate  many  fear  the  possibility 
of  reignltlng  inflation  by  increasing 
the  money  supply  so  quickly.  We 
cannot  afford  to  inflate  this  Nation's 
economy  again. 

Another  perspective  on  this  issue  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
April  27,  1983.  Written  by  Bluford 
Putnam,  this  article  looks  at  tjoth  the 
supply  and  demand  aspect  of  mone- 
tary policy.  I  would  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues. 

This  Monky  Bulge  Ish't  Ihflatiohahy 

(By  Bluford  H.  Putnam) 
Once  regarded  as  an  abstract  economic 
theory  of  Interest  to  academics,  monetarism 
now  appears  to  be  exercising  a  powerful  In- 
fluence on  Investors'  expectations.  Pears  of 
the  inflationary  effects  of  rampant  money 
growth  are  keeping  Interest  rates  high. 
Even  if  this  month  were  to  mark  the  end  of 
the  recent  expansion,  standard  monetarism 
would  argue  that  enough  money  has  been 
supplied  in  the  past  nine  months  to  put  the 
Inflation  rate  on  a  higher  future  path. 

But  are  these  fears  justified?  Monetarism 
certainly  provides  a  consistent  and  convinc- 
ing explanation  of  the  shift  from  low  to 
high  inflation  in  the  late  IMOs  and  early 
1970s.  Monetarism  also  provides  an  explana- 
tion of  the  return  to  low  Inflation  that  fol- 
lowed the  last  few  years  of  tight  monetary 
policies. 

This  time,  however,  the  standard  version 
of  monetarism  won't  do.  The  rapid  money 
growth  of  the  last  nine  months  won't  be  in- 
flationary. Three  transitions  through  which 
the  economy  is  passing  explain  why. 

The  standard  version  of  monetarism 
argues  that  today's  rapid  money  growth 
raises  inflationary  expectations  and  Interest 
rates,  and  eventually  the  actual  inflation 
rate.  In  most  cases,  in  many  coimtries  and 
over  many  centuries,  this  version  of  mone- 
tarism has  been  more  than  adequate.  But 
monetarism,  it  is  Important  to  recognize,  is 
a  theory  of  the  long  run.  In  setting  policy, 
we  must  understand  how  the  economy  and 
the  money  supply  adjust  to  critical  short- 
run  changes. 

A  cost  of  holding  money,  like  any  paper 
asset,  is  the  Inflation  rate.  When  inflation  is 
high,  interest  rates  must  be  high  to  compen- 
sate the  holders  of  paper  assets  (e.g..  bonds, 
short-term  money-market  instruments, 
money,  etc.)  for  their  loss  of  purchasing 


power  over  time.  When  inflation  falls,  the 
loot  of  purchasing  power  ia  reduced  and  in- 
terest rates  can  also  fall. 

There  is.  however,  more  to  this  line  of  rea- 
soning. Generally  as  inflation  increases, 
paper  assets  are  shunned  for  real  aaaets, 
such  as  real  estate,  gold,  etc.  These  tradi- 
tional inflation  hedges  provide  protection 
not  only  against  higher  inflation,  but  also 
against  the  uncertainty  about  how  high  In- 
flation will  go.  This  inflationary  hedge  phe- 
nomenon results  In  a  decrease  (Ml  or  M3) 
relaUve  to  hard  assets. 

A  WIDK  AND  DfCKKASINO  MAItant 

In  the  hyperinflations  that  occurred  In 
several  European  countries  following  World 
War  I,  the  inflation  rate  outpaced  the 
money  growth  rate  by  a  wide  and  increasing 
margin.  In  economists'  language,  the  veloci- 
ty of  money  was  increasing.  In  an  inflation- 
ary economy,  money  is  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  more  quickly— like  a  hot  potato. 

Today  the  economy  is  moving  from  high 
to  low  Inflation,  and  the  process  is  working 
In  reverse.  The  velocity  of  money  is  slowing 
and  money  demand  is  rising.  Again,  econom- 
ic theory  provides  no  clues  as  to  whether 
the  effect  will  last  six  months  or  12  months. 
But  the  direction  of  the  effect,  as  predicted 
by  monetarist  teachings,  is  crystal  clear. 
Part  of  the  "unexplained"  increases  in  the 
money  supply  are  related  to  the  natural 
transition  that  an  economy  must  go 
through  as  It  adjusts  from  high  to  low  infla- 
tion. 

A  second  dynamic  reflects  international 
assets  preferences.  U.S.-based  monetarists 
often  seem  to  assume  that  the  U.S.  is  the 
only  country  in  the  world,  and  that  the  U.S. 
money  supply  and  the  n.S.  Inflation  rate 
are  determined  solely  by  domestic  factors. 
In  the  late  1960s  this  idea  was  challenged  at 
the  University  of  Chicago— the  hotbed  of 
monetarism— by  several  notable  economists, 
including  Profs.  Harry  Johnson  and  Robert 
Mundell  and  their  followers.  They  agrued 
that  one  must  analyze  money,  inflation,  for- 
eign exchange  rates  and  Interest  rates  in 
the  context  of  a  globally  integrated  econo- 
my. Lessons  are  stlU  being  learned,  but  the 
ability  of  Investors  around  the  world  to 
move  funds  Into  the  "hard"  currencies  can 
have  a  dramatic  impact  on  money  demand 
and  the  voloclty  of  money.  Economists  call 
this  "currency  substitution,"  and  the  theory 
of  currency  substitution  is  the  second  gen- 
eration of  the  debate  initiated  at  Chicago. 

For  example,  when  the  dollar  was  incred- 
ibly weak  In  1977-1978,  the  "hard"  curren- 
cies were  the  German  mark  and  the  Swiss 
franc.  Those  countries  were  the  benefici- 
aries of  international  investors.  As  Interna- 
tional investors  switched  into  the  hard  cur- 
rencies, the  money  supplies  of  those  coun- 
tries exploded— to  15  percent  and  20  percent 
growth  rates— for  more  than  a  year.  But  In- 
flation rates  remained  very  low  In  those 
countries,  both  before  and  after  the  mone- 
tary explosion.  The  world-wide  switch  of 
funds  depressed  significantly  the  velocity  of 
money.  In  other  words,  the  demand  for 
"hard"  currencies  increased  dramatically 
and  temporarily,  without  causing  higher  in- 
flation. 

Today,  because  of  the  UJS.  move  to  a 
lower-Inflation  economy,  the  dollar  is  re- 
gaining its  position  as  a  "hard"  currency, 
and  asset  preferences  are  shifting  all  over 
the  world.  As  a  result,  U.S.  money  growth  is 
going  to  be  abnormally  high  during  this 
transition  period,  directly  reflecting  the 
international  strength  of  the  dollar. 

A  final  reason  why  recent  money  growth 
has  been  so  rapid  is  that  the  opportimlty 
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cost  of  money  has  fallen  dramatically. 
When  opportunity  costs  fall,  money,  like 
any  other  good,  will  see  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  demanded. 

Opportunity  costs  are  a  critical  factor  in 
all  economic  analysis,  and  they  involve  the 
comparison  of  the  price  of  one  good  or  serv- 
ice against  the  price  of  a  competing  good  or 
service.  For  example,  until  recent  years,  one 
had  a  choice  between  holding  the  cash 
needed  to  pay  monthly  bills  in  either  a 
checking  account,  which  paid  no  interest,  or 
a  savings  account,  which  paid  some  Interest. 

According  to  the  theory  of  money 
demand.  If  the  interest  rate  on  one  asset  in- 
creases relative  to  another  (other  things 
equal),  then  funds  will  flow  toward  the 
higher-yielding  asset.  This  means  that  the 
demand  for  checking  accounts  which  paid 
no  interest  would  be  reduced  when  interest 
rates  on  savings  accounts  increased. 

Note  that  there  are  two  Interest  rates  In- 
volved. Opportunity  costs  are  the  difference 
between  the  interest  rate  on  money  (check- 
ing deposits)  and  the  interest  rate  on  com- 
peting Investment  instruments  (money- 
market  funds.  T-bUU,  etc.).  And  the  Impor- 
tant consideration  is  what  happens  to  the 
very  last  dollar  invested,  or  as  economists 
would  say,  the  "marginal"  dollar.  The  last 
dollar  that  goes  into  today's  Ml  goes  into 
the  highest  yielding  form  of  Ml:  Super 
NOW  Accounts.  The  Interest  rate  on  these 
accounts  is  the  appropriate  rate  for  measur- 
ing the  opportunity  cost  of  Ml  deposits. 
(The  fact  that  other  forms  of  Ml,  such  as 
standard  checking  accounts,  may  bear  no  in- 
terest is  not  relevant  in  "last  dollar"  or  mar- 
ginal analysis.) 

A  TRANSITION  AHGUHKNT 

The  opportunity  coat  of  money  has  been 
changing  dramatically  recently,  but  the 
change  hasn't  been  brought  about  by 
changes  in  the  general  level  of  Interest 
rates.  Rather,  it  occurred  because  of  iimova- 
tions  in  banking  services.  On  Dec.  31,  1982, 
the  opportunity  cost  of  money  was  the  dif- 
ference between  NOW  account  checking 
(6.28  percent)  and  money-market  accounts 
(about  9  percent),  a  difference  of  about  3.75 
percent.  On  Jan.  1,  1983,  Super  NOW  ac- 
counts were  introduced  at  around  8  percent, 
making  them  the  highest  yielding  form  of 
Ml.  The  interest  rate  on  money-market  ac- 
counts remained  unchanged. 

This  means  that  the  opportunity  cost  of 
money  (Ml)  was  reduced  overnight  from 
3.75  to  1  percent.  Also,  the  introduction  last 
year  of  bank  money-market  accounts  (M2) 
had  a  similar  effect,  relative  to  brokerage- 
house  money-market  accounts.  No  one 
should  be  surprised  at  the  sharp  Increase  in 
Ml  and  M2,  as  the  economy  adjusts  to  the 
new  relative  cost  of  money  (Ml  and  M2) 
versus  the  alternatives. 

Those  forms  of  money  which  bear  no  in- 
terest, currency  at  the  extreme,  should  con- 
tinue to  grow  slowly,  while  those  forms  of 
money  paying  the  highest  Interest  rate. 
Super  NOW  Accounts  and  bank  money- 
market  accounts,  should  grow  fastest.  Regu- 
lar NOW  accounts,  paying  5.25  percent,  will 
fall  somewhere  In  between. 

This  argument,  again,  is  a  transition  argu- 
ment. Theory  does  not  tell  us  how  long  it 
will  take  the  economy  to  adjust  to  these 
new  opportunity  costs.  But  the  theory 
argues  clearly  that  a  major,  once  and  for  all, 
adjustment  to  the  new  structure  of  opportu- 
nity costs  is  inevitable. 

All  of  these  factors  affect  the  demand  for 
money  in  the  same  direction:  They  increase 
it.  As  a  result,  the  rapid  money  growth  we 
are  witnessing- no  matter  which  aggregate 
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one  watches— actually  reflects  a  process  of 
adjustment  toward  establishing  a  new  mon- 
etary equilibrium.  This  transition  to  the 
new  long-run  equilibrium  means  that  the 
money  growth  occurring  today  is  "demand- 
generated"  and  Isn't  the  result  of  expan- 
sionist Fed  policies.  As  a  result,  current 
money  growth  Isn't  Inflationary— this 
tlme.« 


NICARAGUA'S  FRIENDS 


HON.  BOB  LIVINGSTON 


or  LOUIBIARA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune/ 
States-Item  has  made  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  oiu-  understanding  of  the 
situation  in  Central  America.  Its  edito- 
rial "Nicaragua:  Caught  in  the  Act"  of 
April  22,  1983,  provides  a  thoughtful 
discussion  of  the  conclusions  that 
should  be  drawn  from  the  recent  dis- 
covery that  Libyan  cargo  planes  were 
sending  tons  of  arms  and  ammunition 
to  the  Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua. 

Colonel  Qadhafi's  presence  in  Cen- 
tral America  cannot  be  overlooked.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  consider  the 
editorial,  which  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  Orleans  Tlmes-Picayime/ 
SUtes-Item.  Apr.  22,  1983] 
Nicaragda:  Caught  nt  the  Act 
International  relations  can  often  make 
such  strange  bedfellows  that  one  cannot 
always  judge  a  nation  by  some  of  the  com- 
pany it  keeps.  But  the  Brazilian  seizure  of 
four  Libyan  planes  loaded  with  tons  of  arms 
and  munitions  bound  for  Nicaragua  blows  a 
little  more  cover  off  the  Sandinista  regime. 
Support  of  the  Sandinistas  by  C^uba  and 
other  Soviet  proxies  worldwide  can  be  un- 
derstood, if  opposed  and  resisted,  as  oppor- 
tunistic communist  expansion.  But  support 
from    Libya's    Col.    Moammar    Khadafy, 
whose  delight  in  broadcasting  death  and  de- 
struction seems  almost  pathological,  sheds 
brighter  light  on  the  Sandinistas'  dark  char- 
acter and  Intentions. 

The  revolution  that  ousted  the  Nicara- 
guan  dictator  Anastasio  Somoza  was  broad- 
based  and  directed  toward  establishing  a 
popular  democracy  In  a  nation  that  had 
been  nin  as  a  Somoza  family  domain  since 
the  1930s.  But  as  is  often  the  case  in  such 
uprisings,  once  the  common  enemy  had 
been  disposed  of,  the  Marxist-Leninist  fac- 
tion, by  dint  of  clear  goals  and  a  tightly  dis- 
ciplined armed  cadre,  quickly  assumed  sole 
power.  The  Sandinistas'  first  order  of  busi- 
ness was  not  democratic  politics  but  sup- 
pression of  domestic  opposition  and  creation 
of  what  is  now  the  largest  army  in  Central 
America. 

That  buildup  is  clearly  continuing,  and 
since  post-revolutionary  Nicaragua  is  far 
from  prosperous,  it  Is  clearly  being  subsi- 
dized by  the  arms  providers.  It  is  also  clear- 
ly being  shared  with  guerrilla  colleagues  In 
neighboring  countries — obviously,  El  Salva- 
dor, and  probably  elsewhere. 

The  overaU  goal  is  the  establishment  of 
Marxist-Leninist  dictatorships  throughout 
Central  America  by  armed  inight  supported 
by  a  propaganda  campaign  designed  to 
present  the  determined  enslavers  as  princi- 
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pled  liberators  of  the  oppressed.  So  far  the 
propaganda  is  working  rather  better  than 
the  aimed  might.  Vodferous  groups  In  the 
United  States  and  even  Congress  Itself  seem 
determined  to  hamstring  our  government's 
attempU  to  beat  back  the  guerrillas'  as- 
saults. 

President  Reagan  is  to  address  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress  next  week  on  Central 
American  policy.  It  would  be  poetic  Justice 
11  the  cargo  denied  the  Sandinistas  by  the 
BraaiUan  seizure  Ir.3tead  gives  him  the  am- 
munition he  needs  to  gain  support  for  a 
firm  policy  on  a  region  with  strong  ties  to 
the  United  States  and  of  direct  strategic  in- 
terest to  hemispheric  defense.* 


MEMPHIAN        RECEIVES        CON- 
SUMER PROTECTION  AWARD 


HON.  DON  SUNDQUIST 


or 


W  THI  HOUSE  OF  RIPRSSINTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4.  1983 


•  Mr.  SUNDQUIST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  ask  that  this  body  join 
with  me  in  congratulating  Mr.  Abe 
Plough,  founder  of  Plough,  Inc..  and 
former  chairman  of  Schering-Plough. 
Inc.  On  April  28.  he  was  the  first  re- 
cipient of  an  award  given  by  the  U.S. 
Consimier  Product  Safety  Commission 
for  his  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  child  resistant  packaging. 

In  1947.  Mr.  Plough  introduced  the 
first  safety  cap  for  children's  products 
for  the  company's  St.  Joseph  Aspirin 
for  Children.  Because  of  the  appealing 
taste  of  St.  Joseph  Aspirin.  Mr. 
Plough  could  foresee  a  need  to  protect 
children  from  a  possible  accidental  in- 
gestion of  aspirin.  It  was  12  years  after 
Mr.  Plough's  innovation  before  such 
child  restraining  packaging  became 
law. 

At  the  age  of  91.  Mr.  Plough  still  re- 
mains extremely  active  in  community 
and  philanthropic  endeavors.  He  is  the 
managing  trustee  of  Plough  Founda- 
tion, a  member  of  the  board  of  trust- 
ees of  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  and 
Memphis  Boy's  Town;  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  life  of  United 
Way  of  Greater  Memphis;  a  member 
and  honorary  president  of  Temple 
Israel,  a  Shriner  and  a  33  degree 
Mason. 

On  March  17,  1983,  Mr.  Plough  was 
inducted  into  the  National  Business 
Hall  of  Fame  in  Dallas,  having  been 
elected  by  Fortune  magazine  as  one  of 
six  national  laureates  to  receive  this 
honor. 

Without  a  doubt.  Mr.  Plough  epito- 
mizes the  American  entrepreneur.  Be- 
cause of  his  innovative  business  lead- 
ership and  community  service.  Mr. 
Plough  has  been  a  tremendous  asset  to 
his  community,  to  Tennessee,  and  to 
our  country.* 
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CONGRESSMAN  GEORGE 
MILLER  SALUTES  ALETA  DUNN 

HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OP  CALirORKU 
m  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRBSEHTATTVES 

Wednesday.  May  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Aleta  Dunn  will  retire  in 
June  as  an  American  history  and  gov- 
ernment teacher  at  Pine  Hollow  Inter- 
mediate School  in  Concord,  Calif.  She 
has  been  a  dedicated  employee  of  that 
school  for  22  years. 

One  of  the  basic  responsibilities  of 
our  education  system  is  to  instill  in 
our  young  people  a  sense  of  history 
and  an  understauiding  about  how  their 
govenunent  works.  Aleta  Dunn  has  de- 
voted her  professional  career  to  that 
principle. 

Throughout  her  career,  Ms.  Dunn 
has  sought  to  develop  students'  histor- 
ical and  political  awareness  and  help 
shape  their  world  views.  Her  generous 
contributions  of  time  to  extracurric- 
ular activities,  such  as  the  Model  Leg- 
islature, the  Model  United  Nations 
and  Newscope,  have  brought  to  life 
the  basic  principles  of  American  Gov- 
ernment for  her  students.  Her  accom- 
plishments and  dedication  as  a  teacher 
and  citizen  offer  a  fine  example  to  her 
colleagues  throughout  California. 

I  join  Aleta's  many  friends,  col- 
leagues, and  students,  past  and 
present,  in  paying  tribute  to  her  con- 
tributions to  the  educational  erulch- 
ment  of  young  people  at  Pine  Hollow 
Intermediate  School.  I  know  that  all 
Members  of  the  House  join  me  in 
wishing  Aleta  happiness  and  health  in 
years  to  come.* 
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CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  DON  RTITER 

OF  PKNNSYLVANIA 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
debate  over  U.S.  assistance  to  Central 
America  continues  to  dominate  the  at- 
tention of  the  media,  I  would  like  to 
bring  two  excellent  editorials  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues.  They  are 
both  written  by  George  Will  and  pro- 
vide some  real  food  for  thought  on 
this  important  and  timely  matter. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe  Times, 

Apr.  21.  19831 

The  Wrohg  aiid  Rioht  or  CKifXHAi.  America 

(By  George  P.  Will) 

Washwgtoh.— To  begin,  a  two-question 
quiz. 

Since  detente  was  codified  at  the  Nixon- 
Brezhnev  summit  In  1973,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  forced  a  nuclear  alert  by  threatening  to 
Intervene  with  troops  in  the  October,  1973. 
war  in  the  Middle  East  (a  war  Incited  and  fi- 
nanced by  the  Soviet  Union);  has  organized 
and  financed  the  destruction  of  the  Paris 


accords  and  a  UA  allr.  has  intervened  with 
Cubans  and  others  in  Angola.  Ethiopia, 
Yemen.  Cambodia.  Nicaragua  and  El  Salva- 
dor, has  Invaded  Afghanistan;  has  orches- 
trated the  crushing  of  Poland;  has  made  a 
mockery  of  the  Helsinki  agreements;  has  re- 
peately  violated  the  Informally  agreed  to 
threshold  test  ban  treaty  (although  we  even 
changed  the  way  we  measure  violations.  In 
an  effort  to  avoid  the  need  to  make  protesU 
that  would  dampen  detente);  has  tried  to 
murder  the  Pope;  Is  violating  the  terms  of 
SALT  II  (an  amazing  feat,  considering  that 
SALT  II  is  a  tissue  of  loopholes  and  ambigu- 
ities); Is  funding  and  organizing  terrorism 
worldwide;  and  is  continuing  an  arms  build- 
up unambiguously  designed  for  political  in- 
timidation and  military  aggression. 

The  first  quiz  question  Is:  Why  Is  there  a 
"return  to  the  Cold  War"? 

Answer.  President  Reagan  gave  a  speech 
referring  to  the  Soviet  Union  as  an  evil 
empire. 

Second  Question:  The  Soviet  Union  has 
an  army  brigade  (2.600-3,000  men),  2.500 
military  advisers.  (Increased  500  last  year) 
and  6,000-«,000  civilian  advisers  In  C^ba.  It 
gave  C^iba  66,000  metric  tons  of  military 
suppUes  In  1981,  68,000  In  1982  (worth  $1 
billion).  Moscow's  annual  economic  aid  to 
Cuba  is  $4  billion  (more  than  one-quarter  of 
Cuba's  ONP).  Cuba  has  200  MIGs,  including 
two  squadrons  of  MIG-23  Floggers,  at  least 
650  tanks,  at  least  90  helicopters.  Including 
MI-24  attack  helicopters,  a  Konl-class  frig- 
ate, two  Foxtrot  attack  submarines,  at  least 
50  torpedo  attack  boats,  two  amphibious  as- 
sault ships.  A  Grenada  minister  says  Cuba 
will  use  Grenada's  new  airport  when  supply- 
ing Cubans  In  Africa.  Cuba,  with  one-sev- 
enth of  Mexico's  population,  has  military 
forces  twice  the  size  of  Mexico's.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  giving  20  times  more  military  as- 
sistance to  Cuba  than  the  United  SUtes  is 
giving  to  all  of  Latin  America.  In  the  newest 
Soviet  satellite,  Nicaragua,  39  percent  of  all 
males   over    18   are   In   uniform,   and   the 
regime  intends  to  build  a  260,000-persons 
armed  force,  so  one  In  ten  Nicaraguans  will 
soon  be  In  military  or  militia.  (All  of  Hondu- 
ras' security  forces  total  20,000.  El  Salva- 
dor's total  32,000.)  Nicaragua's  regime  has 
built  36  new  military  bases  and  garrisons 
(the  previous  regime  had  13).  Nlcaraguan 
pilots  and  mechanics  are  being  trained  In 
Bulgaria.  The  regime  has  received,  so  far,  50 
Soviet  tanks.  1,000  East  German  trucks,  100 
anti-aircraft    guns,    Soviet     152-mllllmeter 
howltzwers  with  a  range  of  17  miles.  C^uba 
has  4,000  to  5,000  civilian  advisers  In  Nicara- 
gua, plus  2,000  military  and  security  advis- 
ers. There  also  are  East  Germans,  Bulgar- 
ians, North  Koreans,  Soviets  and  members 
of  the  PLC. 

The  second  quiz  question  Is:  About  what 
In  Central  America  does  Congress  seem 
most  worried? 

Answer  Plfty-flve  VS.  trainers  in  El  Sal- 
vador. 

Events  in  Central  America  are  spuming 
rapidly  toward  a  decisive  moment  in  U.S. 
history.  None  of  the  fiction  that  was  used  to 
rationalize  acceptance  of  defeat  In  Vietnam 
can  be  used  regarding  Central  America.  The 
threat  there  is  close,  clear  and  IndlspuUbly 
communist.  There  the  United  SUtes  will 
show— will  learn— whether  It  Is  any  longer 
capable  of  asserting  the  will  a  great  power 
requires,  or  whether  the  sUde  into  paralsysls 
is  Irreversible. 

Governments  such  as  Costa  Rica's  and 
Panama's  are  listening  as  congressional 
complaints  mount.  The  complaints  are 
against  U.S.  assistance  to  armed  opponents 


of  Nicaragua's  Stalinists,  and  about  even 
minimal  aid  for  the  democraUcally  elected 
government  of  El  Salvador  that  is  under 
attack  from  forces  that  are  extensions, 
through  Nicaragua  and  Cuba,  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  conjunction  of  these  complaints  can 
mean,  in  effect,  the  extension  of  the  Brezh- 
nev doctrine  In  this  hemisphere.  That  is. 
communist  attacks  on  a  regime  leech  away 
the  regime's  legitimacy,  and  produce  pres- 
sures for  negotiations  aimed  at  "power-shar- 
ing" with  Stalinists  who  do  not  believe  in 
sharing  power.  But  a  communist  regime, 
however  freshly  planted  and  dependent  on 
foreign  totalitarians.  as  in  Nicaragua,  must 
be  treated  as  legitimate  and  irreversible. 

There  is  a  war  raging  and  If  all  the  sub- 
stantial, determined  military  assistance  is 
oneway,  there  can  be  but  one  result.  The 
result  will  be  a  communist  Central  America, 
and  an  Iran  Just  a  wade  across  the  Rio 
Grande.* 
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coaches,  families  and  supporters  on  a 
good  job  well  done.* 


THE  EIGHTH  GRADE  BASKET- 
BALL TEAM  OP  ST.  BONIFACE 
SCHOOL 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OP  POnrSTLVAIlIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  or  represehtatives 

Wednesday.  May  4. 1983 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
eighth  grade  basketball  team  of  St. 
Boniface  School.  In  Wilkes-Barre,  has 
captured  both  the  seasonal  and  play 
off  championships  of  the  Wyoming 
Valley  Catholic  Youth  Center  League 
by  posting  a  perfect  record  of  12  wins 
and  no  losses. 

The  team  was  coached  by  Mike 
Steininger,  who  was  assisted  by  Joe 
Koval.  Lou  Rauscher  was  the  coordi- 
nator. 

Overall,  the  Bonnies.  as  they  are 
called  by  all  of  their  many  friends, 
posted  a  season  record  of  28  wins  and 
9  losses  against  the  best  eighth  grade 
competition  in  Luzerne  and  Lacka- 
wanna Counties. 

It  Is  a  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  me 
to  join  in  congratulating  the  members 
of  this  outstanding  young  team:  Scott 
Rauscher  and  John  Snyder,  cocap- 
tains.  Jim  Washinski.  Mike  Novosel. 
Scott  Callahan.  Curtis  Lloyd.  David 
Estock.  Tony  Konieski.  John  Gyza, 
Andy  Gluchowski,  and  Mario  Sindaco. 

It  should  be  noted  that  cocaptains 
Snyder  and  Rauscher  led  the  league  in 
scoring  with  averages  of  20  and  17 
points,  respectively. 

We  aU  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  kind 
of  dedication,  sacrifice  and  hard  work 
that  goes  into  making  an  outstanding 
team.  These  young  men  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  displaying  these  virtues 
in  full  measure.  And  their  families, 
teachers  and  friends  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  support  and  encour- 
agement which  had  made  It  possible. 

And  so,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join 
with  the  entire  Wilkes-Barre  commu- 
nity in  recognizing  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  1983  Bonnies  and  in  com- 
mending   these    young    men,    their 


A  CALL  FOR  CONSENSUS  IN  THE 
98TH  CONGRESS 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

orcAurouTiA 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATTVES 


Wednesday.  May  4. 1983 
•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  month  Mr.  Buck  Mickel, 
chairman  of  Fluor  Corp.'s  Engineering 
and  Construction  Group,  spoke  at  a 
limcheon  meeting  of  the  California 
Republican  Administrative  Personnel 
Group.  Fluor  Corp.,  headquarters  in 
Orange  County,  Calif.,  is  a  multina- 
tional concern  specializing  in  energy- 
related  activities.  Mr.  Mickel's  speech 
touched  on  a  number  of  subjects  of  in- 
terest and  (x>ncem  to  not  only  the 
members  of  the  California  delegation, 
but  all  Members  of  Congress.  There- 
fore, I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  Mr.  Mickel's  remarks 
to  the  attention  of  my  (^Ueagues. 
A  Call  for  Cohsehsus  m  the  98tr 

CORGRESS 

(By  Buck  Mickel) 
Ladles  and  gentlemen,  it  is  a  real  pleasure 
to  represent  the  Pluor  Corporation  before 
this  audience.  And  I  would  especially  like  to 
thank  Dan  Greenblat,  administrative  assist- 
ant to  Congressman  Bill  Lowery  of  San 
Diego,  for  helping  to  arrange  our  meeting. 

I'm  also  pleased  that  Dan  has  Invited 
other  guests  Including  represenUtives  from 
our  client  companies,  and  from  committees 
that  handle  legislation  of  Interest  to  Fluor. 
As  key  staff  members  to  the  largest  Con- 
gressional delegation,  you  serve  the  voice 
and  conscience  of  our  most  dynamic  state 
and  indirectly,  you  serve  a  broader,  more 
far-reaching  constituency.  And  frankly,  be- 
cause of  California's  position  of  world  lead- 
ership, your  influence  reaches  well  beyond 
the  diverse  Interests  of  the  state,  even 
beyond  the  nation.  Like  Fluor,  your  activi- 
ties can  contribute  substantially  to  world 
prosperity.  In  this  time  of  global  uncertain- 
ty, the  joint  efforts  of  Fluor  and  your  dele- 
gation have  never  been  more  Important. 

My  talk  today  will  cover  four  points  of 
mutual  Interest: 
Pluor's  worldwide  business  operations; 
Some  of  our  major  projects  in  California; 
Our  economic  contribution  to  the  state, 
the  nation  and  the  world; 

And  finally.  Important  legislation  which 
requires  the  attention  and  support  of  this 
delegation. 

If  Fluor  is  not  exacUy  a  household  name 
to  this  delegation,  neither  is  the  name  Buck 
Mickel.  As  I  see  it,  my  Southern  accent 
makes  it  a  natural  for  me  to  speak  in  behalf 
of  a  company  based  in  Southern  California. 
My  relationship  with  the  company  began 
six  years  ago  when  Fluor  acquired  Daniel 
International  Corporation,  located  just 
down  the  road  from  here  in  Greenville. 
South  Carolina.  I  was  chairman  and  presi- 
dent of  Daniel  at  the  time,  a  position  I  still 
hold  in  addition  to  my  new  and  larger  re- 
sponsibilities as  chairman  of  Fluor's  Engi- 
neering and  Construction  Group. 

For  the  last  year,  I  have  been  based  in 
Fluor's  coriwrate  headquarters  in  Irvine. 
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From  this  vantage  point  I've  witnessed  first- 
hand, Fluor's  "California  connection."  Let 
me  touch  upon  Just  a  few  of  Fluor's  recent 
California  projects. 

Fluor's  bread  and  butter  over  the  last  sev- 
eral years  has  been  energy-related  work, 
nuor  Engineers,  Inc.,  is  upgndlng  and  mod- 
ernizing refineries  for  most  of  the  major  oil 
companies.  We've  been  doing  work  for  Shell 
at  Martinez;  for  Champlln.  Union  Oil. 
Texaco  and  Arco  In  the  Los  Angeles  area; 
and  for  Getty  at  Bakersfield,  Just  to  name  a 
few.  Also,  it  may  suirprise  you  to  know  that 
we  are  drilling  for  oil  in  California,  near 
Oxnard. 

Perhaps  our  most  significant  California 
project  at  the  moment  involves  the  "up- 
stream" oil  and  gas  segment  of  the  Industry. 
Last  year  we  received  an  award  from  Chev- 
ron to  engineer  an  offshore  platform  com- 
plex and  submarine  pipeline  system  in  the 
Santa  Maria  basin,  near  Point  ArgueUo.  The 
system  will  deliver  oil  and  gas  to  onshore 
processing  and  distribution  facilities.  Re- 
serves are  estimated  at  one  billion  barrels  of 
oil.  Point  Arguello  is  one  of  several  projects 
planned  for  that  area,  and  Fluor's  Ocean 
Services  Division  in  Houston  recently 
opened  a  West  Coast  office  to  strengthen 
our  presence  in  this  emerging  market. 

For  a  state  facing  mammoth  budget  defi- 
ciencies, developing  its  own  offshore  oil  and 
gas  reserves  makes  economic  sense  to  us. 
And,  on  a  broader  scale,  it  also  makes  sense 
to  do  everything  we  can  to  assure  America's 
energy  self-sufficiency. 

In  addition  to  oil  and  gas  projects,  Fluor 
plays  a  prominent  role  in  the  sute's  com- 
mitment to  develop  energy  alternatives.  The 
city  of  San  Diego  awarded  Fluor  a  project  to 
convert  municipal  waste  into  fuel-grade 
methanol  to  power  city  vehicles.  In  the  Im- 
perial VaUey.  we  are  building  two  geother- 
mal  facilities  which  will  generate  electricity 
by  tapping  superheated  brine  deep  under- 
ground. And  finally,  we  are  working  on  a 
large  photovoltaic  power  plant  for  Arco 
Solar  near  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Fluor's  other  major  business  thrust  Is  nat- 
ural resources.  Our  Mining  and  Metals  Divi- 
sion, headquartered  in  Northern  CWlfomla, 
is  involved  in  mining  projects  around  the 
world,  including:  A  lithium  plant  In  Chile; 
Venezuela's  first  major  coal  project;  and  ex- 
pansion of  a  world-class  coal-  and  oil-shale 
mine  for  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
This  contract  is  the  first  of  its  kind  for  the 
Chinese  coal  industry. 

With  the  acquisition  of  St.  Joe  BCinerals, 
Fluor  Inherited  two  gold  properties  in 
Placer  County,  near  Tut>a.  The  existing 
mine  should  produce  about  20,(K>0  troy 
ounces  of  gold  in  1983.  With  the  blessings  of 
our  California  state  regulators,  we  Intend  to 
begin  developing  a  new  gold  mine  in  the 
area  later  this  year. 

Reclamation  is  a  big  factor  in  plaiming 
modem  open-pit  mines.  The  worked-out 
ground  at  our  gold  mines  will  eventually  be 
covered  with  soU  and  planted  with  grass  and 
trees.  In  fact,  a  former  Sierra  Club  director 
was  quoted  recently  In  the  Mining  Journal 
as  saying,  "Fluor's  mining  operations  will 
leave  the  land  In  better  shape  than  It  Is 
today." 

Also  of  Interest  is  the  fact  that  St.  Joe 
Minerals  mines  400,000  ounces  of  gold  per 
year. 

When  you  think  of  California's  growth  In- 
dustries, several  come  to  mind:  biotechnol- 
ogy, microelectronics,  and  national  security, 
all  Industries  where  Pluor  is  also  Involved. 

In  the  San  Francisco  area,  for  example, 
we  designed  and  built  for  Genentech  their 
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nnt  commercUl  pUnt  to  mMiuf*cUire  ge- 
netlcaUy-englneered  product*.  Including  in- 
terferon And  hummn  growth  hormones.  Ultl- 
nifttely.  we  plan  to  use  biotechnology  In 
many  of  the  Industrial  processes  and  mar- 
kets we  serve. 

In  the  microelectronics  Industry,  we  may 
not  be  ready  to  cut  a  path  through  the  SUl- 
con  Valley  as  Sherman  did  through  Geor- 
gia. But  our  Daniel  subsidiary  Is  weU  known 
for  lU  electronics  work  on  the  East  Coast 
and  in  Southwest  Texas.  Currently,  we  are 
doing  missionary  work,  meeting  with  Cali- 
fornia electronics  firms  to  find  out  how 
Fluor  and  Daniel  can  serve  them  in  Califor- 
nia. 

We  are  also  applying  our  engineering  ex- 
pertise in  the  national  security  sector.  Fluor 
engineers  are  performing  design  services  for 
the  space-shuttle  launch  system  at  Vanden- 
berg  Air  Force  Base,  and  we  have  a  plant  ex- 
pansion going  lor  Grumman  Aircraft  in  the 
Southeast  UJS. 

Last  month.  Fluor  received  a  $35  to  WO 
million  contract  for  engineering  work  on  the 
nation's  first  nuclear  waste  repository.  This 
award  is  part  of  the  Department  of  Energys 
program  to  isolate  commerciaUy-generated, 
high-level  nuclear  waste,  which  is  very  fit- 
ting in  view  of  our  Daniel  subsidiary's  nucle- 
ar power  work.  ^      _     . 

We  know  the  Northrops.  TRWs,  Lock- 
heeds  and  Raytheons  are  manufacturing  at 
capacity  and  need  new  facilities.  Fluor 
wants  to  work  with  these  companies  to  help 
meet  Congressional  requiremenU  for  a  na- 
tional defense  that  is  second  to  none. 

Of  unique  interest,  thU  year  we  wiU  apply 
Fluor's  project  management  skills  to  the 
transportation  industry.  Fluor  was  named 
project  manager  for  a  high-speed  rail 
system  between  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego. 
This  would  be  the  first  bullet  train  to  oper- 
ate in  the  U.S.  The  demographic  studies  you 
are  now  making  may  weU  lead  to  similar 
projects,  such  as  the  "people  mover."  an  un- 
derground conveyor  system  that  Fluor  and 
Westinghouse  are  presently  undertaking  in 
Miami,  Florida 

As  a  company  noted  for  its  work  in  more 
than  70  countries.  I  think  you  will  agree  we 
have  been  busy  in  our  own  back  yard.  These 
projecte,  of  course,  generate  California  Jobs 
and  California  dollars. 

Last  year.  Fluor  paid  out  $315  million  m 
gross   wages   to   its   California   employees. 
Using  the  multiplier  of  "8"  theory,  that's 
over   $2   biUion   pumped   into  California's 
economy  that  came  from  our  wages.  In  addi- 
tion to  our  payroU,  Fluor  contributes  to  the 
economy  by  procuring  massive  amounts  of 
manufactured  goods:  pumps,  vessels,  heat 
exchangers,  compressors.  Instruments  and 
structural  steel.  In  1982.  Fluor  purchased 
nearly  $145  million  worth  of  manufactured 
goods  from  California's  companies.   More 
than  $1.5  billion  went  to  companies  nation- 
wide. From  another  perspective,  Fluor's  pro- 
curement activities  supported  4,500  Califor- 
nia manufacturing  jobs  and  30,000  jobs  na- 
Uonwide.  And  note  that  much  of  Fluor's  do- 
mestic procurement  is  for  overseas  projects. 
I  have  chosen  one  such  project  to  illus- 
trate my  point.  In  1980,  Fluor  received  a 
contract  from  Indonesia  to  expand  an  origi- 
nal refinery  we  built  in  that  country  several 
years    prior.    In    expanding    the    refinery. 
Pluor  has  purchased  more  than  $100  miUion 
in  eauipment  and  materials  from  150  differ- 
ent U.S.  suppUers.  Of  this  total.  38  Califor- 
nia vendors  received  orders  in  excess  of  $25 
million,  supporting  more  than  1.000  Jobs. 
AU  of  this  from  a  single  overseas  project! 

Fluor's  success  abroad  contributes  heavily 
to  our  sUte  and  national  economy.  And  as  I 


said  at  the  outset.  Fluor's  actlvlUes  also  con- 
tribute to  worldwide  prosperity.  Expanding 
the  Indonesian  refinery  will  help  that  coun- 
try remain  an  exporter  of  oil  and  reach  Ite 
amblUous  industrial  goals.  More  Important, 
Pluor  will  have  left  behind  more  than  an  in- 
dustrial monument. 

For  in  the  process  of  developing  a  coun- 
try's natural  resources.  Fluor  develops  its 
human  resources  as  well.  On  the  original  re- 
finery Fluor  trained  4.000  Indonesians 
within  a  few  months  to  become  proficient 
carpenters,  riggers,  pipefitters,  electricians, 
InstrumenUtlon  InsUllers,  millwrights,  and 
welders.  Many  of  these  same  craftsmen 
were  rehired -on  the  expansion  project.  Sev- 
eral thousand  new  craftsmen  will  be  trained 
as  the  Job  progresses.  ....,_.,„ 

Through  the  transfer  of  technology— in 
this  case,  the  transfer  of  skUls  and  knowl- 
edge—a man  who  previously  earned  his 
living  working  In  the  rice  fields  can  now  up- 
grade his  skills  and  better  support  his 
family  and  his  country. 

Indonesia  is  not  an  isolated  example.  Over 
the  years,  Fluor  has  trained  100,000  host- 
country  nationals.  Obviously,  the  cost  of 
transporting  skilled  labor  to  remote  loca- 
tions would  be  prohibitive.  Furthermore,  de- 
veloping countries  today  know  that  technol- 
ogy transfer  is  In  their  long-term  interests. 
And  anything  we  can  do  to  encourage  this 
type  of  world  trade  is  also  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  America. 

We  were  all  heartened  by  the  President  s 
recent  SUte  of  the  Union  address.  The 
speech  acknowledged  the  connection  be- 
tween American  imports  and  the  health  of 
our  economy.  As  one  of  the  largest  U.S. 
service  groups.  Fluor  and  the  engineering/ 
construction  industry  are  aware  of  the  im- 
portant role  we  play  in  overaU  export  trade. 
With  a  little  help  from  our  friends  in  the 
98th  Congress,  our  industry  can  make  an 
even  greater  contribution. 

Because  the  President  and  Congress  are 
only  a  few  blocks  away,  I  have  taken  the  lib- 
erty to  bring  along  a  legislative  "wish  list"  I 
know  you  don't  serve  on  all  the  committees, 
so  I  thought  you  would  be  Interested  in 
what  these  bills  mean  to  California. 

I'd  like  to  preface  my  comments  by  saying 
that  in  the  past  year,  I  have  traveled  thou- 
sands of  miles  and  visited  every  continent. 
My  mission  was  to  find  out  for  myself  how 
Fluor  could  become  more  competitive.  I 
looked  at  projects  that  are  potentially 
worth  billions  of  dollars  to  my  company,  to 
our  sUte  and  to  our  country.  From  these 
travels.  I  want  to  share  with  you  my  flrat- 
hand  impressions  of  the  tools  America 
needs  to  compete  in  the  worid  marketplace. 
More  than  political  or  technical  consider- 
ations, almost  every  project  awarded  today 
comes  down  to  a  matter  of  project  fmanc- 
ing.  Without  question,  the  U.S.  Export- 
Import  Bank  is  one  of  our  most  important 

I'm  not  going  to  spell  out  exactly  what  re- 
authorization legislation  should  or  should 
not  say.  My  colleague.  Bill  Trammell, 
Fluor's  expert  in  international  project  fi- 
nancing, has  already  said  it  better  than  I 
could  in  his  Congressional  testimony.  But  I 
have  one  overriding  concern. 

As  you  rewrite  the  Ex-Im  Bank's  charter 
in  the  next  few  months,  all  the  players— the 
multinational  companies,  the  administra- 
Uon.  and  the  bank  itself-must  come  away 
with  a  clear  understanding  of  the  new  rules 
of  the  game.  ^     ,»     t 

We  have  an  extraordinary  opportunity.  I 
sense  a  new  call  for  consensus  on  this  Im- 
portant Issue.  For  the  first  time  in  a  long 
time,  we  are  all  of  the  same  frame  of  mind. 


The  folks  downtown  at  the  administration 
and  the  Ex-Im  Bank  are  Just  waiting  for 
Congress  to  give  them  enough  money  to  do 
the  Job.  and  a  mandate  strong  enough  to 
become  compeUtive.  Hearings  on  the  Ex-Im 
Bank's  recharterlng  were  held  last  month  In 
the  Senate  Banking  subcommittee,  and 
hearings  will  begin  in  the  House  next  week. 
The  responslbUlty  U  left  to  you  to  listen  at- 
tentively to  all  sectors,  and  to  refine  the 
various  viewpoints  Into  a  sense  of  policy  di- 
rection. ,^  ^      ,    .  . 

As  I  said.  BUI  TrammeU  would  be  glad  to 
give  you  an  earful  of  specifics  to  include  In 
the  funding  and  the  reauthorization  legisla- 
tion. But  you  know  the  bottom  line:  Future 
American  exports  must  not  be  lost  for  lack 
of  competitive  financing.  Bear  In  mind  how 
Japan.  Germany,  France  and  Great  Britain 
view  this  subject:  they  are  buying  business 
to  provide  Jobs  at  home.  We  must  be  in  that 

market.  _^     ^     ,j 

By  the  same  token,  future  exports  should 
not  be  lost  because  of  overbearing  controls 
on  the  transfer  of  U.S.  technology.  We  all 
agree  our  nation  should  not  export  technol- 
ogy that  could  compromise  our  national  se- 
curity. National  security  must  remain  Invio- 
lable. ^  ^ . 

But  the  continuous  debate  over  what  Is  or 
Is  not  In  our  nations  best  Interests  must 
somehow  be  resolved.  Renewal  of  the 
Export  Administration  Act  now  before  the 
Congress  provides  this  opportunity. 

We  need  a  mechanism  for  determining 
whether  a  technology  is  actually  top-secret, 
or  whether  it  Is  an  off-the-shelf  Item  readUy 
available  from  our  intemalional  competi- 
tors. In  renewing  the  Export  Administration 
Act.  we  must  remember  that  the  export  of 
American  technology  is  one  of  our  strongest 
bargaining  tools  in  the  world  marketplace. 

To  complete  our  brief  look  at  the  interna- 
tional scene,  I  would  do  a  disservice  to  the 
business  fraternity  if  I  did  not  lodge  at  least 
one  complaint  about  taxes.  Fluor  does  not 
mind  paying  taxes,  but  double  taxation 
locks  a  ball  and  chain  on  any  business 
trying  to  compete  in  the  world  market. 

Work  we  perform  in  our  U.S.  offices  for 
foreign  projects  Is  always  Uxed  by  the 
United  SUtes.  Now,  an  Increasing  number 
of  foreign  countries  are  taxing  this  work  as 
well  To  compensate,  we  have  to  greatly  in- 
crease our  sales  price.  This  makes  us  less 
competitive  than  our  foreign  counterparts, 
whose  countries  already  provide  relief  for 
this  situation. 

A  new  technical  assistance  tax  bill.  HJt. 
1609  is  now  pending  before  the  Select  Reve- 
nue Measures  Subcommittee  of  Ways  and 
Means.  This  legislation  will  solve  our  prob- 
lem without  any  anticipated  cost  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  On  the  positive  side,  the  1981  re- 
ductions In  taxes  paid  by  Americans  work- 
ing overseas  (Section  911)  brought  our  tax 
rules  more  in  line  with  those  of  competing 
nations.  These  changes  made  It  possible  for 
US  firms  to  provide  the  manpower  re- 
quired on  foreign  projects,  and  still  keep 
compensation  costs  within  competitive 
bounds. 

Now  let's  turn  our  attention  to  the  do- 
mestic front.  The  97th  Congress  must  be 
congratulated  for  its  wiUingness  to  bite  the 
buUet  in  passing  the  Nuclear  Waste  Policy 
Act  of  1982.  It's  an  issue  not  easy  to  solve, 
and  we  still  need  to  address  the  very  sensi- 
tive political  problem  of  allowing  sUtes  to 
veto  their  selections  as  hosts.  Once  a  deci- 
sion is  reached  on  what  has  to  be  done,  we 
can  help  get  it  done. 

Along  this  line,  last  month  Fluor  received 
an  outstanding  achievement  award  from  the 
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Institute  for  the  Advancement  of  Engineer- 
ing. We  designed  a  calcining  method  that 
safely  converts  radioactive  liquid  waste  into 
a  granular  solid  form  which  can  be  stored 
for  up  to  800  years.  The  moral  here  is  that 
nuclear  waste  remains  a  political,  rather 
than  a  technological.  Issue. 

It  Is  also  time  to  bite  the  bullet  on  an- 
other lingering  political  issue:  nuclear  li- 
censing. Fluor  has  been  involved  in  eleven 
nuclear  projects,  six  of  which  are  imder  con- 
struction now;  so  we  have  been  a  part  of 
this  developing  indtistry.  The  Nuclear  Li- 
censing Bill  as  proposed  by  DOE  is  an  ex- 
tensive and  thoughtful  piece  of  legislation. 
It  provides  the  one-step  licensing  procedure 
needed  for  the  timely  construction  of  nucle- 
ar power  plants.  The  bill  also  provides 
guidelines  for  retrofitting  and  upgrading 
the  safety  at  existing  nuclear  power  plants. 

Together,  the  Waste  Policy  Act  and  Nu- 
clear Licensing  Bill  provide  the  legal  frame- 
work that  both  proponents  and  opponents 
of  nuclear  energy  have  been  looking  for. 
America  needs  nuclear  energy  In  Its  future. 
America  also  needs  coal.  We  obviously  think 
so,  as  shown  In  our  Involvement  with 
Massey. 

The  technology  exists  to  transport  coal 
safely  and  economically  through  coal  slurry 
pipelines.  The  Russians  are  looking  at 
slurry  lines;  so  are  the  Chinese.  And  the 
coal  slurry  legislation  on  the  hill  will  help 
get  more  American  coal  Into  the  market 
place.  Slurry  pipelines  could  deliver  highly 
desirable  Western  coal  to  California  ports 
for  export  to  the  Far  East. 

In  fact,  coal  slurry  could  become  a  $12-bll- 
Uon  Industry  in  the  U.S.  According  to  a 
statement  by  the  President  of  the  Building 
and  Construction  Trades  Department,  APL- 
CIO,  seven  proposed  coal  pipelines  would 
create  about  150,000  direct  construction  and 
operating  jobs.  H.R.  1010  on  coal  slurry  has 
been  heard  by  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee. The  bill  has  been  before  the  House  In- 
terior Committee  and  yesterday  was  favor- 
ably reported  out  by  a  27  to  13  vote— a  far 
cry  from  last  year's  one-vote  margin  out  of 
that  same  committee.  The  House  Public 
Works  Committee  Is  expected  to  consider 
H.R.  1010  beginning  next  week,  and  we  hope 
to  see  this  legislation  on  the  House  floor 
this  summer.  I  commend  It  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  conclude  my  legisla- 
tive wish  list  with  another  issue,  far  from 
home,  that  nonetheless  impacts  both  Fluor 
and  California.  I'm  referring  to  DOE's  gas 
centrifuge  enrichment  plant  in  Portsmouth, 
Ohio.  Fluor  is  engineering  and  designing  a 
major  portion  of  this  first  U.S.  facility  to 
use  the  new  gas  centrifuge  process  for  ura- 
nium enrichment.  Conferees  agreed  to  fund 
the  project  at  $588  million  through  Septem- 
ber 30.  Canceling  or  delaying  this  project 
would  seriously  hurt  our  efforts  to  re-estab- 
lish the  U.S.  as  a  leading  supplier  of  enrich- 
ment services  Internationally. 

I  couldn't  let  this  opportunity  go  by  with- 
out mentioning  synfuels.  Synfuels  has  been 
on  a  roller  coaster,  pushing  up  and  then 
back  down  again.  Now,  let  me  tell  you  what 
is  happening  In  the  real  world. 

Fluor  is  doing  the  Union  Oil  project, 
which  is  shale  oil,  at  Parachute  Creek. 
Union  Oil  is  to  be  commended  for  the  posi- 
tion they  have  taken.  The  Job  is  coming 
along  beautifully  on  schedule.  We  did  the 
coal-to-liqulds  project  in  Houston  for  Exxon 
not  long  ago,  on  an  experimental  basis.  We 
are  now  completing  a  coal-to-petrochemlcal 
feedstock  plant  for  Teimessee  Eastman  out 
of  Klngsport.  Tenn. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

So,  Fluor  Is  big  In  the  field  and  we  feel 
we're  very  knowledgeable.  The  need  for  syn- 
fuels will  be  there,  regardless  of  what  we're 
hearing  about  OPEC  prices  and  the  oil  glut. 
You  know  what  will  happen  when  America 
stocks  up  again.  Sure,  we  save  about  28%  of 
our  energy,  but  the  shortages  will  come 
again,  and  we  need  to  have  synfuels  In  our 
back  pocket. 

American  Industry  has  expressed  an  Inter- 
est. Fluor  at  this  time  Is  upgrading  every  es- 
timate we  have  made  up  to  three  years  ago. 
I  ask  that  you  take  a  hard  look  at  what  the 
synfuels  Industry  Is  doing  today— there  Is 
much  more  activity  than  the  average  person 
Is  aware  of. 

In  summary,  the  legislation  I  have  out- 
lined today  would  improve  both  our  nation's 
export  position  and  the  general  state  of  the 
economy.  As  staff  members  to  the  98th  Con- 
gress, you  have  the  tremendous  opportunity 
and  responsibility  to  Influence  legislation 
that  can  take  this  country  where  It  should 
be  going.  I  hope  you  agree  we  should  be 
going  overseas- and  competitively. 

Prom  Fluor's  standpoint,  the  legislation  I 
have  high-lighted  would  help  provide  us 
with  the  tools  to  become  the  Yankee  traders 
we  want  to  be  in  a  highly  competitive  world. 
The  more  effective  we  axe  as  salesmen  in 
the  world  market-place,  the  more  jobs  and 
dollars  we  can  generate  back  home. 

If  I  could  leave  the  California  delegation 
with  one  message  this  afternoon,  it  would 
be  a  reminder  that  Fluor's  activities— from 
Indonesia  to  Portsmouth.  Ohio— all  come 
home  to  California  in  the  end. 

Our  invitation  to  be  here  today  is  in  recog- 
nition that  Fluor  is  a  key  California  player. 
In  the  future,  I  trust  you  wIU  not  hesitate  to 
pick  up  the  phone  and  give  me  or  our  Wash- 
ington office  a  call  on  any  Issue  of  mutual 
concern. 

Thank  you  for  your  kind  attention.* 


MORE  ON  THE  "DEBT  CRISIS' 


HON.  VIN  WEBER 

opiaiimsoTA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirrATrVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  April 
27.  1983,  edition  of  the  WaU  Street 
Journal  has  provided  us  another  op- 
portunity to  learn  about  the  foreign 
debt  crisis.  This  article,  written  by 
Deepak  Lai.  a  reader  In  political  econ- 
omy at  the  University  of  London,  ex- 
amines the  ratio  of  debt  to  exports 
from  a  historical  perspective.  Mr.  Lai 
also  looks  at  current  alternatives  avail- 
able for  funding  Third  World  enter- 
prises. 

I  would  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Thk  "Dkbt  Cbisis":  No  Need  for  IMF 
Bailout 

(By  Deepak  laX) 

London.- Numerous  bankers,  officials  and 
academics  in  both  the  industrialized  and 
Third  World  countries  are  arguing  that 
there  Is  a  Third  World  debt  crisis  which 
threatens  the  stability  of  the  Western  bank- 
ing system.  An  increase  In  International 
Monetary  Fund  quotas  is  considered  desira- 
ble in  dealing  with  this  crisis. 

I  would  like  to  put  the  case  for  the  opposi- 
tion to  these  currently  fasiiionable  views. 
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The  commonly  cited  indicators  of  an  Im- 
pending debt  crisis  are  the  growth  of  the 
Third  World's  external  debt  and  a  rise  In 
the  ratio  of  debt  or  the  costs  of  Its  servicing, 
to  either  GNP  or  exports.  But  these  Indica- 
tors are  of  dubious  relevance.  E^ren  If  we 
take  them  at  their  face  value,  they  do  not 
Indicate  any  serious  problem  as  judged  by 
historical  standards  of  the  last  period  in 
which  private  portfolio  lending  was  a  major 
part  of  the  process  of  transferring  capital 
from  rich  to  poor  countries— the  19th  and 
early  part  of  the  20th  century. 

Public  or  publicly  guaranteed  Third 
World  long-term  debt  grew  from  about  $97 
bilUon  in  1973  to  $505  billion  in  1982  in 
nominal  terms  (according  to  the  IMF).  This 
represents  only  a  rough  doubling  In  real 
terms.  If  account  Is  taken  of  the  rise  in  the 
world  price  level  during  this  period.  But  the 
consequent  rise  in  the  ratio  of  debt  to  ex- 
ports of  the  non-oil  developing  countries 
from  0.9  to  1.1  between  1973  and  1982 
cannot  be  taken  to  represent  an  excess 
burden.  In  1913,  the  ratio  of  external  debt 
to  exports  ranged  from  a  high  of  8.6  for 
(Canada  to  a  low  of  2.2  for  China  and  Japan, 
with  that  for  Latin  America  being  5.2. 

Moreover,  the  ratios  of  debt  service 
charges  to  exports  of  the  12  major  borrow- 
ers in  private  capital  markets  in  1981-82— 
except  for  Mexico,  Brazil  and  Chile— were 
lower  than  the  0.39  ratio  for  Argentina  in 
1900-14.  The  "crisis"  In  the  above-men- 
tioned Latin  American  countries,  and  In  Ar- 
gentina, Colombia  and  the  Philippines,  is 
primarily  a  liquidity  crisis.  It  was  brought 
on  by  the  refusal  of  the  commercial  banks 
to  roll  over  the  short-term  credits  they  had 
increasingly  extended  in  1981  and  1982. 

These  doubts  about  any  current  or  im- 
pending generalized  debt  crisis  in  the  Third 
World  do  not  imply  that  all  commercial 
lending  In  the  past  has  been  wise  or  that  It 
has  been  productively  used  by  the  borrow- 
ers. In  fact,  past  mistakes  in  lending  to  some 
Third  World  countries  have  led  the  com- 
mercial banks  to  precipitate  the  short-run 
liquidity  crises  In  these  countries.  The 
banks  hope  to  put  pressure  on  the  govern- 
ments of  these  countries  to  set  their  domes- 
tic houses  in  order.  They  also  hope  to  have 
the  risks  of  their  loans  to  these  countries 
underwritten  through  the  accompanying 
IMF  and  World  Bank  stabilization  and 
structural  adjustment  programs. 

There  is  a  convergence  of  Interests  among 
the  IMF  (an  agency  desperately  in  search  of 
a  role  since  the  move  to  generalized  float- 
ing). Third  World  borrowers  and  the  com- 
mercial banks.  They  stand  to  gain  from  the 
direct  or  indirect  handouts  by  Western  tax- 
payers entailed  by  this  bailout  of  imprudent 
commercial  banks  and  their  illiquid  but  by 
no  means  Insolvent  Third  World  customers. 
It  is  In  this  context  that  the  demand  for  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  IMF's  quotas  to 
fulfill  its  new  self -designated  role  in  the  pre- . 
ventlon  of  debt  crises  and  bank  failures 
needs  to  be  assessed.  Two  issues  need  to  be 
separated.  The  first  concerns  the  need  for 
some  form  of  international  sanctions 
against  defaulting  countries.  The  second  Is 
whether  Increased  IMF  resources  are  re- 
quired to  enforce  any  such  sanctions. 

In  order  to  restore  an  improvident  borrow- 
er to  good  health  in  the  international  cap- 
ital market,  it  may  be  necessary  for  the  bor- 
rowing country  to  accept  unpalatable 
changes  In  Its  economic  policies.  The  condi- 
tlonallty  of  IMF  stabilization  programs  is  of 
great  importance  in  helping  to  establish 
sound  macroeconomic  policies  in  countries 
in  crisis  as  well  as  in  deterring  others  from 
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foUowtng  unsound  policies  which  might 
lanH  them  in  the  arms  of  the  IMP.  The 
maintenmnce  of  stringent  IMP  condltional- 
Ity  would  therefore  be  in  the  interest  of  de- 
Tcloping  countries.  It  would  reduce  the  de- 
fault risk  perceived  by  commercial  lenders, 
with  an  accompanying  increase  In  the  Third 
World's  access  to  commercial  lending. 

There  is  no  reason,  however,  to  believe 
that  this  approval  from  the  IMP  also  re- 
quires it  to  provide  concessional  lending. 
ftor  those  cotmtries  with  access  to  the  com- 
mercial bank  market,  the  acceptance  of  an 
IMP  program  should  undog  previously 
blocked  private  credit  lines. 

Though  it  is  often  asserted  that  the 
poorer  developing  countries  do  not  have 
access  to  the  Euro-currency  markets,  there 
is  Uttle  evidence  that  there  is  a  bias  against 
lending  to  poor  countries.  Some  relatively 
well-managed  poor  economies,  such  as 
India,  have  been  able  to  borrow  fairly 
cheaply  on  EuromarkeU.  They  chose  not  to 
enter  these  markets  sooner.  It  is  the  mis- 
managed poor  economies,  many  of  them  in 
the  sub-Saharan  economy,  which  haven't 
been  able  to  borrow  as  much  as  they  liked 
because  of  the  doubts  lenders  quite  rightly 
have  of  their  ability  to  make  productive  use 
of  these  loans. 

The  supposedly  structural  balance  of  pay- 
ments problems  of  most  of  these  countries 
are  of  their  own  making.  Any  country  can 
generate  such  a  problem  by  maintaining 
overvalued  exchange  rates,  protective  de- 
vices which  penalize  exports,  and  domestic 
fiscal  policies  which  push  aggregate  expend- 
iture above  output. 

Nor,  finally,  is  there  a  need  for  the  IMP  to 
assume  the  role  of  lender  of  last  resort  for 
the  international  banking  system.  Since  the 
collapse  of  West  Germany's  HersUtt  bank 
In  the  mid- 19708,  it  has  been  clear  that  the 
national  monetary  authorities  of  the  indus- 
trial countries  would  act  as  lenders  of  last 
resort  for  their  commercial  banks  and  their 
foreign  subsidiaries.  Moreover,  the  fear  that 
bank  failures  triggered  by  Third  World  de- 
faults could  lead  to  another  Great  Depres- 
sion, is  only  reasonable  if  it  is  assumed  that 
the  national  authorities  would  allow  bank 
failures  to  affect  their  national  money  sup- 
plies. 

Bank  failures  would  hurt  the  uninsiu«d 
depositors  and  the  shareholders  of  the 
banks  that  failed.  As  long  as  the  money 
supply  is  maintained,  however,  this  would 
not  lead  to  a  depression.  Because  of  past 
errors  in  lending,  the  real  worth  of  the 
usets  of  many  commercial  banks  Is  lower 
than  they  had  expected.  But  it  is  arguable 
whether  commercial  banks  should  be  bailed 
out  at  taxpayers'  expense,  either  by  nation- 
al authorities  taking  over  some  of  their  bad 
debts,  or  by  channeling  extra  liquidity 
through  the  IMP  to  the  debtor  countries 
and  thereby  preventing  these  debts  from 
being  written  off. 

To  prevent  the  "moral  hazard"  which 
such  actions  would  entaU  for  future  lending, 
it  may  even  be  desirable  to  allow  a  few 
tf^nking  faUures.  OPEC  has  lent  its  surplus- 
es to  the  Third  World  via  the  commercial 
^>^^pk^ng  system,  which  in  turn  hasn't  exer- 
cised a  sufficient  degree  of  prudence  in  its 
lending,  because  both  believed  that  Western 
taxpayers  would  ultimately  bear  the  risks. 

As  long  as  the  liquidity  of  the  Western 
>^pk>ny  system  is  not  allowed  to  collapse 
and  the  rising  tide  of  protectionism  in  the 
West  Is  stemmed,  enabling  well-managed 
Third  World  countries  to  service  their  viable 
debt,  some  bank  failures  which  disabuse 
both  OPEC  and  commercial  banks  of  these 
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dangerous  misconceptions  may  well  be  dat- 
able.* 
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THE  ROLE  OP  GEOROE  B4ASON 

HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

OP  vnonriA 

IM  THE  HOUSS  OP  RSPRKSBNTATIVCS 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  outside 
of  the  northern  Virginia  area,  most 
Americans  are  not  familiar  with 
George  Mason  or  the  role  he  played  in 
developing  our  Nation's  history.  Por 
the  most  part,  the  significant  contri- 
butions of  George  Mason  have  not 
been  adequately  recognized.  One  of 
my  constituents.  John  B.  Miimik,  has 
written  an  excellent  article  on  George 
Mason  and  his  accomplishments.  Mr. 
Minnik  is  the  chairman  of  the  George 
Mason  Chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution.  The  following 
are  some  excerpts  from  Mr.  Minnlk's 
article  which  appeared  in  a  1980  edi- 
tion of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution magazine: 

Refusing  to  sign  the  constitution  on 
which  he  had  labored  that  muggy  summer 
of  1787.  the  Influential  George  Mason  wrote 
his  Objections  to  the  Constitution  on  the 
back  of  his  last  printed  draft  Immediately 
following  the  close  of  the  Convention.  Its 
opening  words  soon  sounded  across  the 
American  frontier:  'There  is  no  Declaration 
of  Rights!" 

Mason  had  penned  the  celebrated  Palrf  ax 
County  Resolves  In  1774  (this  later  became 
the  Virginia  Resolves),  the  Resolves  of  the 
Continental  Congress  and  the  committee 
draft  of  the  Virginia  Declaration  of  Rights. 
Mason's  original  draft  of  the  Virginia  Decla- 
ration of  Rights  stands  with  the  Magna 
Carta  and  the  English  Bill  of  Rights  of  1669 
as  one  of  the  three  most  Influential  docu- 
ments of  the  hUtory  of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty. 
You'll  recognize  parts  of  his  draft  in  the 
Preamble  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. 

"That  all  men  are,  by  nature,  equally  free 
and  independent  and  have  certain  Inherent 
rights  of  which  they  cannot  by  any  compact 
deprive  or  divest  their  posterity:  namely  the 
enjoyment  of  life  and  liberty  with  the 
means  of  acquiring  the  possessing  property 
and  the  pursuing  and  obtaining  of  happi- 
ness and  safety." 

"That  all  power  is  vested  in  and  conse- 
quently derived  from  the  people." 

Why  then,  did  the  man  who  composed 
more  great  constitutional  documents  than 
any  other  person  in  history  refuse  to  sign 
our  great  Constitution?  Simply  steted.  his 
view  conflicted  in  three  areas:  it  condoned 
slavery,  It  contained  no  Bill  of  Rights  and  It 
provided  no  means  of  enforcing  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  as  Intended  by  the  Pounding 
Pathers, 

Mason  spoke  and  wrote  openly  of  his  ob- 
jections. He  wrote  his  disagreements,  sec- 
tion by  section,  on  his  copy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  document  was  printed  as  a  pam- 
phlet by  friends  and  it  became  the  hand- 
book of  opponents  of  ratification.  It  was 
only  a  matter  of  time  before  many  of 
Mason's  prominent  ideas  became  embodied 
into  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Mason  authored  the 
Bill  of  Rights  and  constitutional  Amend- 


ments adopted  for  proposal  to  the  Pirst 
Congress  by  the  Virginia  Convention. 
sLAvnT  AM  issua 

George  Mason's  name  has  largely  been 
forgotten  as  a  result  of  his  Insistence  not  to 
sign  what  he  felt  was  an  Incomplete  Consti- 
tution. Some  feel  that  Mason  was  the  most 
Influential  member  of  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  untU  Ute  1787  when  New  Eng- 
land delegates  conceded  to  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  to  allow  human  slavery  for  at 
least  20  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution In  return  for  the  passage  of  Inter- 
state commerce  laws  In  Congress  by  a 
simple  majority  rather  than  two-thirds  vote. 
Mason  was  Incensed  over  the  bargain.  As  a 
result  he  was  the  subject  of  much  public  be- 
Uttlement. 

Yet  It  was  George  Mason  who  ably  articu- 
lated the  great  principle  of  our  constitution- 
al documents  which  has  become  the  beacon 
for  every  free  nation  formed  since  our  own. 
"Uberty  Is  the  gift  of  God— not  govern- 
ment—and that  the  purpose  of  government 
is  to  protect  that  liberty- not  to  destroy  It" 
It  was  this  brilliance  which  led  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson to  view  him  as  "the  wisest  man  of  his 
generation"  and  to  be  called  "the  greatest 
statesman  I  ever  knew"  by  Patrick  Henry. 
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Mason  was  bom  in  1725  along  the  Poto- 
mac and  lost  his  father  at  a  yotmg  age.  His 
guardian.  John  Mercer,  was  an  attorney 
who  proved  to  be  a  prime  influence  in 
Mason's  philosophy.  As  a  result  of  tutoring 
by  Scotch  Presbyterians  and  others,  Mason 
became  a  self-Instructed  constitutionalist 
and  learned  expert  In  government  and  poli- 
tics. He  was  also  a  neighbor  and  mentor  of 
George  Washington.  In  fact,  when  Washing- 
ton became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses, it  was  George  Mason  upon  whom  he 
called  to  write  every  sUte  paper,  resolution 
and  proposed  blU  which  Washington  was 
known  to  sponsor  In  Williamsburg.  Many  of 
the  Papers  of  Washington  may  still  be 
found  in  Mason's  handwriting.  He  and 
Washington  differed  strongly,  however,  over 
the  Inclusion  of  a  Bill  of  Rights  In  the  origi- 
nal Constitution. 

By  far.  Mason's  most  Important  contribu- 
tion to  the  science  of  good  government,  is 
the  rule  of  law  predicated  upon  separation 
of  powers.  Mason  saw  that  the  Constitution 
did  not  contain  any  means  of  enforcing  the 
separation  of  powers  as  delineated  in  the 
original  document  and  as  Intended  by  the 
Founding  Fathers.  As  Lord  Acton  later  said. 
"Power  corrupts  and  absolute  power  cor- 
rupts absolutely."  The  primary  cause  for 
our  government's  drift  from  a  republican  to 
a  bureaucratic  form  is  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Constitution  to  prevent  this  shift. 
That  is.  the  Constitution  was  written, 
signed  and  ratified  without  a  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  first  Ten  Amendments  cured  the  defect 
in  part,  but  not  in  whole.  The  patent  om- 
mlsslon  of  an  article  on  separation  of 
powers  is  the  latent  loophole  through  which 
we  have  drifted  into  our  current  bureaucrat- 
ic state  of  affairs. 

The  essential  element  that  made  our  gov- 
ernment work  as  intended  by  our  Founding 
Fathers  was  the  fixed  principle  of  separa- 
tion of  powers.  James  Madison  declared  un- 
equivocally that  the  doctrine  of  separation 
of  powers  was  the  most  sacred  principle  of 
our  Federal  Constitution.  Indeed  of  any  free 
constitution. 

Separation  of  powers  was  an  Important 
part  of  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  men  who 
framed  our  Constitution  in  1787.  Signers  of 
the    document    believed    that    individuals 


would  be  protected  from  federal  encroach- 
ment by  their  SUte  Constitutions  and  Bills 
of  Rights.  In  view  of  the  supremacy  clause 
and  peiaonal  experience.  George  Mason  did 
not  believe  them.  He  refused  to  sign  the 
Constitution  and  insisted  upon  a  Bill  of 
Rights  as  a  condition  to  ratification.  James 
Madison  was  the  only  Signer  to  confess 
error  and  acknowledge  the  merit  of  George 
Mason's  position. 

MASON  PKOVIOED  BASIS 

The  unique  American  principle  of  separa- 
tion Of  powers  comes  from  the  original  Vir- 
ginia Declaration  of  Rights  and  the  first 
Constitution  of  Virginia  written  by  George 
Mason.  His  public  work  and  service  at  Wil- 
liamsburg in  the  Spring  of  1776  laid  the 
foundation  for  our  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, our  State  and  Federal  Bills  of  Rights, 
and  our  state  and  Federal  Constitutions. 

One  of  the  cardinal  rules  of  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers  precludes  delegation 
of  legislative  powers  and  functions.  Yet  our 
constitutional  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances was  wiped  out  when  the  powers  of 
government  were  handed  over  to  the  bu- 
reaucracy. The  Administration  Procedure 
Act  of  1946  gives  the  bureaucracy  the  power 
to  "prescribe  law  or  policy. '  in  addition  to  a 
wide  range  of  Judicial  functions.  Likewise, 
an  obscure  1949  amendment  to  the  Judicial 
Code  transferred  legislative  functions  to  the 
Judicial  branch.  The  whole  matter  boils 
down  to  a  simple  question  of  public  policy. 
That  is.  whether  "delegation  of  powers"  is  a 
satisfactory  substitute  for  "separation  of 
powers"  under  our  State  and  Federal  Con- 
stitutions and  Bills  of  Rights. 

REEXAMIMATION  IIECESSART 

Finally,  the  reasons  for  "separation  of 
powers"  need  to  be  reexamined  in  the  criti- 
cal light  of  public  policy.  It  is  undisputed 
that  the  framers  of  our  Constitution,  in- 
cluding George  Mason,  intended  that  our 
legislative  power  should  be  vested  on  Con- 
gress. Nor  is  it  open  to  dispute  that  the  leg- 
islative function  includes  the  power  to  make 
national  policy.  However.  George  Mason  re- 
fused to  sign  the  Constitution  without  a  Bill 
of  Rights  because  he  anticipated  what 
would  happen  if  all  three  branches  got  in- 
volved in  making,  enforcing  and  applying 
our  policies  under  the  wrong  rules.  As  a 
matter  of  public  policy,  he  feared  not  only 
that  the  people  would  lose  their  constitu- 
tional rights,  but  also  that  we  would  gradu- 
ally drift  away  from  our  republican  form  of 
government.* 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
MSGR.  FELIX  A.  LOSITO 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP  PElnfSTLVANIA 
IN  THX  HOTTSS  OP  RKPRESENTATITES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
15,  Msgr.  Pelix  A.  Losito,  the  pastor  of 
the  Holy  Rosary  Chiut:h  in  Reading. 
I>a..  will  be  honored  on  his  25th  anni- 
versary of  ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood. It  is  my  privilege  to  bring  this 
outstanding  accomplishment  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  in  the  n.S. 
Congress. 

One  of  the  greatest  strengths  of  our 
Nation  has  always  been  the  individual 
commitment  and  compassion  of  our 
citizens.  Monsignor  Losito  is  a  fine  ex- 
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ample  of  this  tradition,  as  he  has  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  the  service  of  God  and 
to  helping  his  fellow  men. 

It  is  difficult  to  select  only  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions this  fine  man  has  made  because 
the  list  of  his  achievements  is  so  ex- 
tensive. I  was  particularly  struck  by 
his  founding  the  National  Society  for 
Shut-Ins,  an  organization  dedicated  to 
encouraging  individuals  to  visit  those 
whose  contact  with  the  outside  world 
is  limited  because  of  age.  illness,  or  im-. 
prisonment.  Thousands  of  lives  have 
been  enriched  by  the  services  of  this 
organization  and  the  work  of  Mon- 
signor Losito.  He  has  brought  both 
spiritual  and  material  comfort  to 
many  who  had  been  without  hope  or 
understanding. 

Father  Ronald  Yarrosh  who  has  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  Monsi- 
gnor Losito,  said  of  him  to  me  that: 

He  is  a  man  who  deserves  our  wholeheart- 
ed encouragement.  It  is  just  such  a  willing- 
ness to  step  forward  for  the  selfless  tasks  of 
service  to  God  and  neighbor  that  has  been 
characteristic  of  the  American  people  from 
the  first  moment  when  the  spirit  of  freedom 
grew  and  was  nourished  In  our  land. 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  through 
these  remarks  to  Join  with  all  those 
who  are  privileged  to  know  Monsignor 
Losito  in  honoring  this  man  who  has 
faithfully  served  as  a  priest  for  25 
years  and  who  has  made  our  commiml- 
ty  and  our  Nation  stronger.  Monsignor 
Losito  is  truly  a  man  of  dedication, 
faith,  honor,  and  commitment,  and  all 
our  lives  and  those  of  the  Reading 
community  are  enriched  because  of 
his  work.  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
will  Join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  this 
outstanding  American— Msgr.  Pelix  A. 
Losito.* 


SETTING  A  GOOD  EXAMPLE  POR 
THE  NATION:  BARCO  CHEMI- 
CALS DIVISION.  mC.  OP  OPA- 
LOCKA.  FLA. 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 


OF  rxORIDA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4, 1983 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  recent  months  Florida  has 
suffered  the  highest  unemployment 
rates  of  the  past  7  years.  Everyone 
loses  because  of  high  unemployment: 
Idle  workers  and  their  families  who 
face  lowered  standards  of  living,  de- 
pleted savings,  and  an  uncertain 
future:  our  local.  State,  and  Federal 
Governments,  which  must  meet  great- 
er demands  for  services  with  lower  tax 
revenues:  and  the  economy,  which 
must  operate  at  less  than  100  percent 
capacity  and  cannot  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  expertise  and  ability  of  our 
work  force.  It  was  for  these  reasons 
that  Congress  last  month  passed  the 
emergency  Jobs  bill. 
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However,  this  was  not  enough  for 
the  management  and  employees  of 
Barco  Chemicals  Division,  Inc.  of  Opa- 
locka.  Pla.  Led  by  company  president 
Fred  Katz,  they  decided  that  unem- 
plojmient  was  everybody's  problem 
and  not  just  the  responsibility  of  the 
Government  or  of  the  unemployed 
themselves. 

Barco  Chemicals,  with  the  enthusi- 
astic support  of  all  its  employees, 
began  a  "share  a  Job"  program.  Each 
of  the  company's  more  than  40  em- 
ployees voluntarily  contributes  1V4 
percent  of  his  or  her  gross  salary  to  a 
fund  that  is  used  to  pay  the  salary  of  a 
new  employee. 

The  compassion  and  concern  of 
Barco's  executives,  salespersons,  book- 
keepers, truck  drivers,  and  factory  per- 
sonnel sets  a  high  standard  for  other 
Americans.  Their  sacrifice  strengthens 
our  conununity  and  our  economy. 
More  important,  the  share  a  Job  pro- 
gram creates  new  opportunities  and 
gives  new  hope  to  workers  who  would 
otherwise  be  idle.  I  commend  this  idea 
to  my  colleagues  and  urge  them  to 
promote  it  in  their  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. I  think  they  will  find,  as  the  em- 
ployees of  Barco  Chemicals  have 
proven,  that  the  American  people  can 
be  counted  upon  to  come  together  and 
help  one  another  when  the  going  gets 
tough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride 
that  I  present  to  my  colleagues  the 
employees  of  Barco  Chemicals  EMvi- 
sion,  Inc.:  Joan  Ahlbrandt,  P.  T.  Blue- 
rock.  Henry  Lee  Brown,  Patricia  . 
Carter,  BrunUda  CoUado,  WUllam 
Curry,  Richard  Davis,  Boris  Dvo- 
retsky.  Miguel  Eizmediz,  Willie  Ever- 
son.  Mario  Fernandez,  Morton  Gold- 
l)erg.  Antonio  Gonzalez,  Frank  Gra- 
nlzo.  Ruth  E.  Gufford,  Michael  Hoff- 
man, Richard  Johnson,  Fred  Katz, 
Jerry  Lebin.  Alice  M.  Lewis,  Elaine 
Lewis,  Rick  Lortez.  Miguel  Maimo. 
Norbert  Mantelle,  Gloria  Medlavllla, 
Paul  Parent,  Joseph  Parks,  Manuel 
Ramudo,  Lauren  Rauch,  Miguel  Rios. 
Jose  Rodriquez,  Pablo  Ros.  John  Rus- 
sell, Steven  Sarafan.  William  Silver. 
Edward  M.  Smith,  Milton  Swersky. 
James  A.  Taudte.  William  Tetreault. 
Edgar  Tyler,  and  Gilberto  Vazquez.* 


NATIONAL  BUILDING  MUSEUM 


HON.  WILUAM  F.  CLINGER.  JR. 

OP  PENlfSYLVAllIA 
IN  THE  H017SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legislation  that  I  introduced  today  in- 
sures a  home  befitting  a  national 
center  dedicated  to  the  building  arts 
and  provides  for  the  renovation  of  one 
of  our  Capital's  most  historic  Federal 
buildings.  In  December  1980,  Congress 
passed  legislation  creating  the  Nation- 
al Museum  for  the  Building  Arts,  com- 


JMI 
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monly  caUed  the  National  Building 
Museum,  and  designated  the  Pension 
Building  in  Washington.  D.C.  as  its 
home.  Prom  the  inception  of  this  con- 
gressional endorsement,  the  museum 
has  vigorously  imdertaken  Its  charge 
to  establish  a  national  center  to  com- 
memorate and  encourage  the  building 
arts.  Toward  a  realization  of  that  goal, 
the  m\iseum  has  identified  four  major 
areas  of  effort:  Pirst.  fostering  a  na- 
tional educational  program  of  exhibl- 
ticms  and  other  activities  to  enhance 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  all 
facets  of  the  buUding  arts  and  sci- 
ences; second,  forming  a  central  infor- 
mation bank  for  the  building  commu- 
nity that  Is  responsible  for  what  is  cur- 
rently  being   built   in   this   country; 
third,   creating   a  collection   and   re- 
source center  for  teswihers,  writers,  and 
students    concerned    with    our    past 
achievements  and  present  efforts  in 
the  act  of  building;  fourth,  creating  in 
the  Pension  Building  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  a  showcase  to  exhibit,  demon- 
strate, and  encourage  contributions  to 
the  building  arts  and  sciences  with  an 
emphasis  on  American  initiative. 

The  museum  has  conducted  its  ac- 
tivities in  a  fully  professional  manner 
so  that  its  cumulative  program  would 
be  recognized  as  befitting  a  national 
institution  mandated  by  Congress. 
Highlights  of  these  programs  include: 
publication  of  the  award-winning 
quarterly  magazine.  Blueprint;  an 
active  college-level  internship  program 
bringing  students  from  all  over  the 
Nation  to  work  on  a  variety  of  projects 
in  the  museum;  a  home  for  a  major, 
national  collection  of  over  51.000 
working  drawings  of  terra  cotta  build- 
ings valuable  to  preservationists,  histo- 
rians, and  restoration  architects;  a 
series  of  courses  on  preservation  and 
historic  buildings;  compilation  of  a 
data  base  of  more  than  25,000  records 
on  existing  literature  in  the  built-envl- 
ronment  fields. 

To  support  this  ambitious  itinerary 
of  programs,  the  museum  has  relied 
heavily  on  contributions  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  the  matching  Pederal 
funds  provided  in  its  authorizing  leg- 
islation. While  gaining  experience  in 
the  art  of  fundraistng,  the  museum's 
staff  has  raised  significant  amounts  of 
money.    In   its   very   first   year,   the 
museum  raised  $232,000,  a  tenfold  in- 
crease over  the  previous  year's  budget 
of  the  founding  congressional  commit- 
tee. The  private  sector  continued  to  re- 
spond p<»itively  to  the  museum's  re- 
quests in  the  following  year,  contribut- 
ing $300,000.  Thus,  during  this  initial 
period,  the  museum's  record  of  raising 
cash    funds    and    contributed    time 
showed  a  total  of  almost  $400,000  in 
1981  and  a  total  of  $682,000  last  year. 

RKKOVATIOII  AUTHORIZATIOll 

Although  the  museum  has  been  able 
to  initiate  a  remarkably  professional 
and  valuable  program  through  its  cur- 
rent funding  structure,  its  goal  of  pro- 
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vidlng  a  national  showcase  in  the  Pen- 
sion Building  has  been  frustrated. 
Much  renovation  Is  needed  to  make 
the  Pension  Building  a  fitting  home 
for  the  National  Building  Museum. 

In  order  to  comply  with  the  directive 
of  Congress  that  the  repair  and  ren- 
ovation of  the  Pension  Building  pro- 
ceed   Immediately,    the   legislation    I 
propose  would  authorize  an  appropria- 
tion to  the  National  Building  Museum 
of  not  more  than  $1,500,000  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1984  through  1987, 
for  the  piuTKJse  of  maintaining  the  op- 
erations   of    the    National    BuUding 
Museum  during  the  time  that  the  Pen- 
sion Building  Is  being  renovated  and 
prepared  for  museiun  use.  This  would 
be  accomplished  by  an  amendment  to 
the  museum's  authorizing  legislation, 
the    National    Historic    Preservation 
Act.  In  authorizing  these  funds,  the 
entire  roof  over  the  Pension  Building's 
great  hall  can  be  replaced  so  that  the 
vast   Intercourtyard   of   the   museum 
can  again  be  the  site  of  major  public 
events.  In  addition,  the  great  hall  can 
be  restored  to  Its  original  appearance 
In  time  for  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  its  first  use  in  1885  for  the  Presi- 
dential inaugxiral  ball  of  Grover  Cleve- 
land. This  will  Insure  a  permanent  res- 
idence   for    the    National    Building 
Museum  which  will  truly  attest  to  the 
excellence  of  the  building  arts  in  the 
United  States  and  will  provide  the  re- 
susitation  of  a  major  Federal  public 
facility. 


RKMAMING  THE  MUSEnM 

The  legislation  I  introduced  also 
would  amend  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act  to  change  the  name 
of  the  museum  from  the  National 
Museum  of  the  Building  Arts  to  the 
National  Building  Museum,  as  the 
museum  is  more  popularly  called. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion provides  Congress  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  show  its  proper  respect  and 
support  for  those  who  have  participat- 
ed in  the  buUding  of  America  over  our 
long  and  prosperous  history.  This  bUl 
will  give  National  BuUding  Museum 
the  breath  of  Ufe  it  so  urgently 
needs.* 


GEORGE  BALANCHINE 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OP  mw  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAXrVES 


Wednesday.  May  4. 1983 
•  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portimity  to  pay  tribute  to  America's 
preeminent  choreographer  George  Ba- 
lanchlne.  who  died  this  week  at  the 
age  of  79.  Recognized  as  one  of  the 
greatest  creative  artists  of  this  or  any 
era.  Mr.  Balanchine  was  a  cofounder 
and  baUetmaster  of  the  New  York  City 
Ballet.  Though  his  creative  force  will 
be  missed,  his  memory  will  live  on  in 
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the  legacy  of  more  than  200  ballets 
and  numerous  films  and  musicals  he 
choreographed. 

Bom  Georgi  Melitonovich  Balanchi- 
vadze  in  St.  Petersburg.  Russia,  he 
studied  dance  at  the  Imperial  School 
of  Ballet.  Balanchine  left  Russia  for 
Paris  in  1924  to  become  balletmaster 
of  Serge  DlaghUev's  famed  Ballets 
Russes. 

Upon  his  Immigration  to  the  United 
States  in  1934,  Balanchine  cofounded 
the  School  of  American  Ballet  and 
later  the  New  York  City  Ballet  with 
Lincoln  Klrstein.  He  began  choreo- 
graphing such  "signature"  pieces  as 
"Serenade",  which  was  described  by 
Time  as  "a  plotless,  continuously  flow- 
ing tapestry  of  movement  in  which 
each  dancer  moves  in  and  out  of  the 
ensemble  to  play  an  individual  role." 

Through  his  insistence  that  the  es- 
sence of  baUet  is  dance  itself.  Balan- 
chine elevated  choreography  in  baUet 
to  an  Independent  art.  He  combined 
his  traditionalist  training  with  radical 
innovation,  synthesizing  the  elegance 
of  classical  baUet  with  the  explosive 
energy  of  modem  dance.  He  believed 
in  pure  movement  unencumbered  by 
plot,  sets,  or  elaborate  costiunes.  As  a 
result,  there  were  few  story  baUets. 
such  as  "The  Nutcracker"  in  his  reper- 
tory. "The  curtain  should  just  go  up 
and  if  the  spectators  understand 
what's  going  on,  it's  good— if  not,  bad," 
he  said. 

Balanchine's  works  were  alway  close- 
ly tied  to  music,  and  he  would  often 
say  that  his  works  were  an  invitation 
"to  see  the  music  and  hear  the  danc- 
ing." He  coUaborated  on  major  works 
with  composers  including  George 
Gershwin,  Cole  Porter,  and,  particu- 
larly, Igor  Stravinsky,  with  whom  he 
created  such  landmark  works  as 
"ApoUo",  "Orpheus",  and  "Agon". 

Above  aU,  Balanchine  beUeved  that 
the  dance  was  more  important  than 
the  dancers.  Although  a  cadre  of 
famous  dancers  performed  with  the 
City  BaUet  over  the  years,  the  ensem- 
ble always  emerged  as  the  star  of  Ba- 
lanchine's works. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  a  spokes- 
man for  the  City  BaUet  said: 

Although  Mr.  Balanchine  is  no  longer 
with  us,  the  body  of  his  repertory  has  its 
own  permanent  life,  not  only  In  perform- 
ances with  his  own  company  but  all  over  the 
world,  wherever  his  works  may  be  seen. 

Indeed,  through  such  monumental 
works  as  "Prodigal  Son",  "The  Pour 
Temperaments",  "Concerto  Barocco", 
"Slaughter  on  Tenth  Avenue",  and 
"Episodes",  George  Balanchine's  influ- 
ence will  endure  for  generations  to 
come.« 
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CHILD  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCIL 
OP  NORTHEASTERN  PENNSYL- 
VANIA 
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ful  years  of  service  to  the  communi- 
ty.* 


HON.  FKANK  HARRISON 

OP  PDTRBTLVAHIA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Ur.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday  evening.  Btoy  11.  the  ChUd 
Development  CouncU  of  Northeastern 
Pennsylvania  wiU  conduct  its  annual 
meeting  for  the  election  of  officers 
and  the  recognition  of  volunteers  and 
staff  who  have  worked  together  over 
the  past  12  months. 

The  ChUd  Development  CouncU  is 
one  of  the  outstanding  agencies  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania.  Since  its 
incorporation  in  Jime  1972.  at  the 
height  of  the  Agnes  disaster,  the  ChUd 
Development  CoimcU  has  provided 
quality  services  which  have  fostered 
the  growth  and  development  of  the 
thousands  of  children  enroUed  in  its 
programs.  It  has  strengthened  famUy 
life  by  supplementing  the  care  f amUies 
provide  for  their  chUdren.  And  it  has 
provided  a  framework  for  advocacy  on 
behalf  of  chUdren  and  has  immeasur- 
ably enhanced  community  awareness 
for  chUdren's  needs. 

During  the  Agnes  disaster  of  1972, 
the  councU  provided  day  care  services, 
on  a  daUy  basis  to  4,600  chUdren 
whose  parents  were  left  homeless. 
Since  then,  it  has  continued  to  provide 
outstanding  day  care  service  to  chil- 
dren of  aU  ages;  it  has  developed  new 
and  experimental  programs;  it  has  ini- 
tiated programs  mainstreamlng  handi- 
capped infants  and  toddlers  as  weU  as 
preschoolers  in  day  care  centers. 

Today,  the  ChUd  Development 
CouncU  serves  over  1,000  chUdren  in 
Luzerne  and  Wyoming  Coimtles.  As  a 
result  of  its  efforts,  750  working  fami- 
lies employed  in  banks,  factories,  pro- 
fessional offices,  hospitals,  retaU 
stores,  schools,  and  service  industries, 
are  able  to  fulfiU  their  dally  responsi- 
bUities  knowing  that  their  chUdren  are 
weU  cared  for. 

One  hundred  f  amUies  remain  on  the 
waiting  list,  a  fact  which  testifies  to 
the  great  need  for  day  care  services  in 
general  and,  in  particular,  to  the  out- 
standing professional  care  rendered  by 
the  ChUd  Development  CouncU  of 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  for  me  to 
Join  with  the  entire  community  of  Lu- 
zerne and  Wyoming  Counties  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  ChUd  Develop- 
ment CouncU  of  Northeastern  Petm- 
sylvania.  its  officers,  directors,  volun- 
teers, staff,  and,  of  course,  to  its  in- 
comparable executive  director  of  11 
years,  Mrs.  Evelyn  S.  Gurbst.  On  May 
11,  these  dedicated  men  and  women 
will  celebrate  another  mUestone  in 
their  service  to  families  and  youth 
and.  as  they  do  so.  aU  of  us  wish  them 
many,  many  more  happy  and  success- 


INTRODUCTION  OP  DEPART- 
MENT OP  JUSTICE  AUTHORIZA- 
TION BILL,  1984 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OPIfEW  JEBSMY 
Ut  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  May  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  biU  to  provide  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

The  administration  has  proposed  a 
budget  for  aU  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  of  $3,387,892,000.  The 
bUl  I  am  Introducing  reflects  the  over- 
aU  thrust  of  the  administration's  su\y- 
mlsslon  and  contains.  In  most  cases, 
the  specific  allocations  suggested,  with 
the  following  exceptions. 

The  biU  authorizes  approximately 
$100  milUon  more  for  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service.  The  biU 
reflects  the  committee's  view  that  the 
budget  submission  for  INS  is  inad- 
equate. The  committee  has  consistent- 
ly recommended  an  authorization  of 
funds  over  and  above  INS'  proposed 
budget  based  on  its  belief  that  the 
agency  needs  a  significant  Increase  in 
its  enforcement  capabiUtles,  as  weU  as 
additional  service-related  personnel  to 
cope  with  the  increasing  adjudications 
backlogs.  The  figure  contained  In  the 
biU  will  meet  these  needs. 

The  blU  Includes  authorization  for 
appropriations  commensurate  of  the 
immigration  reform  package. 

The  bill  contains  an  Increase  of  $12 
mUUon  for  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  to 
provide  1,000  beds  In  contract  commu- 
nity treatment  facilities.  This  Increase 
provides  funds  to  allow  the  average 
daUy  population  of  the  treatment  fa- 
culties to  rise  to  approximately  3.300 
inmates. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  an  addition- 
al $5  million  for  the  National  Institute 
of  Corrections  to  provide  adequate 
technical  assistance  commensurate 
with  the  needs  of  State  and  local  cor- 
rectional programs. 

The  biU  adds  $3  mlUion  in  the  area 
of  minor  dispute  resolution  to  fund  a 
clearinghouse  function  and  several 
pUot  programs. 

The  biU  provides  $10  miUion  for  the 
U.S.  Trustees  in  Bankruptcy  and  ex- 
tends this  pUot  program  through  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986. 

The  blU  increases  the  authorization 
for  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion an  additional  $8.85  million.  The 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration  is 
the  lead  agency  in  the  Nation's  fight 
against  drug  trafficking.  The  adminis- 
tration's request  of  $275.6  miUion  for 
fiscal  year  1984  does  not  restore  the 
cuts  that  resulted  from  the  1982  repro- 
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gnuning,  or  provide  sufficient  re- 
sources to  the  foreign  cooperative  in- 
vestigations program.  The  bUl's  figure 
provides  for  an  additional  168  work- 
years  for  foreign  cooperative  investiga- 
tions (15  WY),  SUte  and  local  training 
(23  WY).  InteUigence  (69  WY).  and  di- 
version control  (61  WY). 

The  National  Institute  of  Justice 
conducts  research  and  evaluation  of 
justice  programs  and  disseminates  the 
results  of  such  research  and  evalua- 
tion in  order  to  Improve  the  quality  of 
justice  in  the  Nation. 

The  biU  does  not  Increase  the  admin- 
istration's request  for  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice.  However,  the  bUl 
does  authorize  a  total  of  $22  million 
for  the  NIJ,  which  includes  funds  for 
management  and  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

The  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  col- 
lects, analyzes,  and  publishes  statisti- 
cal information  on  crime  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  at  aU  levels  of 
government  to  provide  a  factual  basis 
for  policy  development  and  evaluation 
of  justice  programs. 

WhUe  the  bill  does  not  increase  the 
administration's  request,  the  total 
figure  of  $20  mlUion  for  BJS  includes 
management  and  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

Because  the  committee  is  concerned 
about  the  positions  taken  by  the  De- 
partment concerning  enforcement  of  ■ 
the  Sherman  Act  and  its  per  se  prohi- 
bition against  resale  price  nudnte- 
nance,  we  have  included  a  specific  pro- 
vision in  the  bUl  to  prohibit  the  De- 
partment from  engaging  in  any  activi- 
ty for  the  purpose  of  overturning  or 
altering  this  doctrine. 

The  committee  is  also  concerned 
about  a  proposed  transfer  of  positions 
from  enforcement  divisions  in  the  De- 
partment to  field  offices  of  the  U.S. 
attorneys  and  the  negative  impact 
which  such  transfers  may  have.  Ac- 
cordingly we  have  included  language 
in  the  bill  to  prohibit  any  such  trans- 
fers at  this  time. 

Because  there  is  an  ongoing  dialog 
concerning  the  administration's  guide- 
lines relating  to  domestic  security,  the 
blU  specificaUy  requires  that  any  ac- 
tivities relating  to  domestic  security  be 
conducted  in  accordance  with  the  At- 
torney General's  guidelines  on  domes- 
tic security  investigations,  the  Attor- 
ney General's  guidelines  on  use  of  in- 
formants in  domestic  security,  orga- 
nized crime,  and  other  criminal  inves- 
tigations, and  the  Attorney  (General's 
guidelines  on  FBI  undercover  oper- 
ations, as  in  effect  on  October  1. 
1982.« 
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SHORTCOMINOS  EVIDENT  IN 
COAL  SLURRY  LEGISLATION 

HON.  BRuSlf.  VENTO 

orMnmsoTA 
nr  TH«  HOUSB  OF  RlPRBSDITATrVSS 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  for  the  Record  an  excel- 
lent editorial  that  appeared  recently 
in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press.  The  edi- 
torial outlines  some  of  the  problems 
that  are  associated  with  the  construc- 
tion and  use  of  coal  slurry  pipelines. 
H.JL  1010.  the  Coal  Slurry  Pipeline 
Act.  would  grant  the  use  of  Federal 
eminent  domain  power  to  certain  cor- 
porations so  as  to  facilitate  the  con- 
struction of  coal  slurry  pipelines.  The 
privilege  of  using  Federal  eminent 
domain  power  carries  with  it  special 
responsibilities  to  assure  the  safe- 
guvdlng  of  the  public's  interest.  H.R. 
lOlO's  failure  to  address  the  issues 
raised  by  the  editorial,  points  to  the 
serious  shortcomings  that  exist  with 
this  legislation. 

I  commend  the  editorial  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 
[From  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  Apr.  28, 
1983] 
Coal  Slushy  Bill  Raises  Qukstions 
A  coal  slurry  pipeline  bill  that  cleared  the 
House    Interior    Committee    earlier    this 
month  contains  some  important  provisions 
that  make  the  legislation  more  palatable. 
But  the  coal  slurry  concept  still  raises  seri- 
ous questions  that  Congress  should  address 
before  taking  further  action. 

On  the  positive  side,  the  amended  bill 
gives  states  control  over  their  water  supplies 
by  limiting  eminent  domain  authority  to  ob- 
taining rlghte-of-way  through  railroad  prop- 
erty, not  water  supplies  from  individual 
sUtes.  The  bill  also  gives  sUtes  express  au- 
thority to  control  whether  a  pipeline  may 
use  their  water. 

This  is  a  critical  issue  because  slurry  pipe- 
lines will  originate  in  western  coal  fields, 
where  water  is  in  short  supply.  Compound- 
ing that  problem  is  a  1982  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruling  that  said  ground  water  is  an  ar- 
ticle of  commerce  and  therefore  subject  to 
federal  regulation.  States,  In  other  words, 
cannot  ban  water  exports.  Fortunately,  the 
court  Intimated  that  Congress  could  give 
sUtes  authority  to  issue  such  bans.  The 
amended  slurry  bill  grants  this  authority. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  state  rules  on 
Jury  trials,  compensation  and  siting  alterna- 
tives prevaU  in  all  court  cases  involving  fed- 
eral eminent  domain  and  slurry  pipeline 
construction  issues. 

Although  these  are  positive  legislative  ad- 
ditions, they  do  not  lay  to  rest  other  con- 
cerns about  the  long-range  effects  of  coal 
slurry  pipelines. 

Water  supplies  are  rarely  Influenced  by 
state  borders.  South  Dakota  has  decided  to 
sell  millions  of  acre  feet  of  Missouri  River 
water  to  a  slurry  pipeline  operation.  But  if 
that  sale  Is  followed  by  others  from  the 
same  source,  downstream  water  supplies 
eventually  will  be  threatened.  Who  decides 
how  much  water  can  be  withdrawn  from  a 
single  source? 

And  how  about  the  effect  coal  slurry  lines 
will  have  on  small  utUlties?  Presently,  rail- 
roads haul  the  bulk  of  the  coal.  Economics 
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will  force  coal  slurry  lines  to  serve  only 
large  utilities.  SmaU  utilities  fear  that  if 
railroads  lose  their  big  customers,  they'll 
make  up  for  part  of  the  loss  by  boosting 
freight  rates  to  utilities  forced  to  rely  on 
railroads. 

Finally,  there  is  the  common  carrier  issue. 
Coal  slurry  lines  could  devastate  railroads 
whose  survival  depends  on  coal-hauling  con- 
tracts. They  would  be  replaced  by  slurry 
lines  designed  to  ship  a  mixture  of  finely 
ground  coal  and  water  but  nothing  else. 
America  should  be  concentrating  on  rebuild- 
ing, not  destroying,  its  rail  network. 

For  more  than  20  years,  proponents  have 
been  trying  to  sell  coal  slurry  pipelines  as  a 
logical  way  to  increase  competition  and  hold 
down  freight  costs.  They  met  with  little  suc- 
cess untU  1980,  when  Congress,  in  an  effort 
to  rejuvenate  the  nation's  railroads,  passed 
the  Staggers  Act  permitting  railroads  to  set 
freight  rates  at  165  percent  above  costs. 
Since  then,  rail  rates  have  Increased  stead- 
ily, along  with  coal  slurry  prospects. 

Congress  would  be  making  a  mistake  If.  In 
an  effort  to  control  rising  freight  rates.  It 
also  Jeopardised  fragile  western  water  sup- 
plies, the  future  of  some  small  utilities  and 
a  segment  of  the  nation's  troubled  rail 
system.* 
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LEGISLATION  TO  HELP  THE 
COPPER  INDUSTRY 

HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  in:w  HKXico 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1983 


•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  month  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  Mr.  Udall.  and  my  fresh- 
man colleague,  Mr.  McNulty,  intro- 
duced a  legislative  package  designed  to 
give  our  hard-pressed  domestic  copper 
industry  a  much-needed  boost.  I  am 
today  announcing  my  cosponsorship 
of  these  two  bills  and  pledge  my  total 
support  in  bringing  these  measures  to 
the  floor  for  an  early  vote. 

Last  year,  the  domestic  copper  in- 
dustry suffered  a  terrible  blow  in  its 
efforts  to  remain  economically  viable. 
Demand,  production,  prices,  and  prof- 
itability all  plummeted  in  response  to 
the  current  economic  recession. 
Demand  for  refined  copper  dropped 
more  than  10  percent  to  approximate- 
ly 2  million  tons,  a  level  not  seen  in 
the  United  States  since  the  1974-75  re- 
cession. 

The  price  of  copper  now  stands 
below  its  domestic  production  costs.  In 
1980.  domestic  prices  stood  at  96  cents 
a  pound.  In  1981,  they  dropped  to  79 
cents.  And  last  simmier  copper  prices 
in  the  London  Metal  Exchange  hit 
rockbottom  at  58  cents  a  pound,  far 
below  the  domestic  production  cost  of 
$0.80  to  $1.20  a  poimd. 

The  impact  of  slackened  demand, 
falling  prices,  and  high  production 
costs  has  yielded  tragic  results.  Na- 
tionally, more  than  21,000  copper 
workers,  almost  60  percent  of  the  work 
force,  has  been  laid  off.  In  my  home 
State  of  New  Mexico,  more  than  2,300 


workers  lost  their  jobs.  Unemploy- 
ment in  towns  such  as  Chino  and 
Silver  City  stands  at  29.7  percent. 

Copper's  importance,  however,  goes 
far  beyond  its  economic  value  to  New 
Mexico  and  the  Nation.  Copper  is  also 
a  vital  strategic  mineral  because  it  Is 
an  essential  component  in  military 
hardware.  Because  of  its  strategic  im- 
portance, I  believe  it  is  critical  for  the 
United  States  to  maintain  a  defined 
reserve  of  domestic  copper.  The  need 
for  this  reserve  was  recently  under- 
scored in  a  Department  of  Commerce 
report,  which  noted  that  spot  short- 
ages of  copper  could  develop  by  1987  if 
our  economic  productivity  levels  in- 
crease worldwide.  The  report  also 
noted  that  if  domestic  production  does 
not  resume,  "serious  domestic  copper 
shortages  could  occur  by  the  mid- 
1990's." 

Mr.  Speaker,  given  the  depressed 
condition  of  the  industry  and  the  re- 
sulting soft  prices  for  copper,  any  ra- 
tional person  would  assume  that  the 
administration  would  be  moving  expe- 
ditiously to  reduce  our  strategic  vul- 
nerability by  making  large  domestic 
copper  purchases  for  the  strategic 
mineral  reserve.  Unfortunately,  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  (FEMA)  has  set 
a  national  defense  stockpile  goal  of  1 
million  tons.  Yet.  to  date  only  29.000 
tons  are  in  the  stockpile.  Last  year, 
the  Congress  urged  FEMA  to  purchase 
up  to  $85  million  in  copper  stocks  for 
the  national  defense  stockpile.  FEMA, 
however,  has  largely  ignored  Congress 
advice  and  appears  unwilling  to 
change  its  position  in  the  coming 
months. 

The  Udall/McNulty  legislative  pack- 
age attacks  the  problems  of  our  grow- 
ing strategic  mineral  vulnerability  and 
our  depressed  domestic  copper  indus- 
try in  two  important  ways.  The  first 
biU,  H.R.  2412,  requires  FEMA  to  pur- 
chase $85  million  of  domestic  copper 
within  12  months.  At  current  prices. 
FEMA  could  purchase  100,000  tons 
with  this  authorization,  far  short  of 
the  $871  million  more  FEMA  says  it 
needs,  but  an  important  start  nonethe- 
less. 

The  second  biU,  H.R.  2413.  places  an 
environmental  equalization  tax  on  im- 
ported copper.  This  tax  is  necessary, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  foreign  govern- 
ments have  not  required  their  copper 
industries  to  clean  up  the  environment 
as  has  our  Government.  During  the 
past  5  years,  domestic  sulfur  dioxide 
emissions  have  been  reduced  dramati- 
cally. This  is  an  important  and  neces- 
sary step  in  oiu-  Nation's  fight  to  allow 
industry  and  the  environment  to  coex- 
ist in  a  socially  responsible  manner. 
But  these  changes  have  not  come 
without  their  costs  to  the  industry.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  domestic  pro- 
ducers spend  up  to  15  cents  for  every 
poimd   of   copper   they   produce,    to 
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comply  with  environmental  regula- 
tions. This  cost  accoimts  for  almost 
one-sixth  of  the  price  at  which  copper 
can  be  sold  domestically. 

Foreign  copper  producers,  who  do 
not  have  to  comply  with  strict  clean 
air  standards,  use  their  reduced  oper- 
ating costs  to  create  a  massive  cost  ad- 
vantage in  the  domestic  marketplace. 
The  existing  copper  duty  of  8  cents  a 
pound  does  little  to  protect  domestic 
producers  placed  at  a  cost  disadvan- 
tage in  the  international  marketplace. 

H.R.  2413  would  inject  some  element 
of  competition  and  fairness  by  impos- 
ing a  duty  on  imported  copper  equal  to 
the  cost  advantages  enjoyed  by  foreign 
copper  producers  who  are  not  subject- 
ed to  environmental  regulation  as 
stringent  as  that  found  in  the  United 
States.  The  approach  embodied  in 
H.R.  2413  recognizes  the  more  than  $1 
billion  the  domestic  copper  industry 
has  invested  in  compliance  with  our 
environmental  laws.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  prevent  imported  copper  pro- 
ducers from  dumping  their  products 
on  our  markets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  bills,  taken 
as  a  package,  would  give  the  domestic 
copper  industry  some  much  needed 
relief.  Admittedly,  the  copper  industry 
will  not  rebound  fully  imtll  the  econo- 
my recovers  from  the  fiscal  and  budg- 
etary jolts  of  the  past  few  years.  E^^en 
then,  the  copper  industry  must  meet 
the  challenges  which  technological 
changes  are  forcing  upon  it.  The  intro- 
duction of  fiber  optics  into  the  tele- 
communications industry  means  the 
copper  industry  must  find  new  mar- 
kets, such  as  the  solar  energy  indus- 
try. I  believe,  given  the  time  and  the 
proper  level  of  support  from  the  Con- 
gress, the  domestic  copper  industry 
can  meet  those  challenges.  H.R.  2412 
and  2413  are  designed  to  provide  that 
level  of  support,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  these  bills  when 
they  come  to  the  floor  later  this 
year.* 


EMERGENCY  AGRICULTURAL 
CREDIT  ACT 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

or  SOUTH  CABOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4, 1983 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
H.R.  1190,  the  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Act,  as  it  was  adopted  by  the 
House  yesterday.  Although  it  was  nec- 
essary for  me  to  be  in  my  district  par- 
ticipating ir  the  dedication  of  the 
Clement  F.  Haynsworth,  Jr.  Federal 
Building,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
take  part  in  several  previous  days  of 
debate  on  this  legislation. 

As  I  had  told  the  administration  and 
my  friend  from  Illinois.  Mr.  Maoigan. 
aU  along,  I  supported  the  intent  of 
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H.R.  1190.  but  felt  that  some  tighten- 
ing amendments  were  necessary  to 
make  the  bill  not  only  acceptable,  but 
as  helpful  as  possible  to  the  farmers  it 
was  designed  to  assist.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  amendments  adopted  yester- 
day improve  the  bill  to  the  extent  that 
I  can  support  it  enthusiastically,  as  did 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
House. 

As  adopted  by  the  House,  this  meas- 
ure will  provide  needed  relief  to  farm- 
ers who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  are  delinquent  on  their  FmHA 
loans,  and  it  will  boost  the  credit  avail- 
able to  farmers  who  look  to  the  Farm* 
ers  Home  Administration  for  loans.  In 
South  Carolina,  where  the  peach 
farmers  have  been  hard  hit  by  a  late 
frost  for  the  second  year  in  a  row,  I  be- 
Ueve  it  will  be  particularly  helpful.* 


WILL  THE  REAL  SIMON  PLEASE 
RETURN? 


HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 


or  KEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4, 1983 

•  Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  article  by  former  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  William  Simon  on  the 
International  Monetary  Fimd  made 
waves  throughout  the  political  and  fi- 
nancial worlds.  Mr.  Simon  appears  to 
have  reversed  his  previous  position  of 
support  for  increased  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  Fund. 

In  a  very  short  while,  the  whole 
House  of  Representatives  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  debate  the  proposed 
quota  increase  for  the  IMF. 

Because  the  issue  has  generated 
more  than  a  modicum  of  controversy, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  Deputy 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McNamar's 
letter  to  the  editor  in  the  April  26th 
Wall  Street  Journal  before  making 
any  final  decision  on  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  Mr.  McNamar  has 
done  a  masterful  job  of  refuting  the 
points  raised  by  the  former  Treasury 
Secretary.  The  text  of  Mr.  McNamar's 
letter  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  26, 
1983] 

Will  the  Real  Simon  Please  REXuiuf? 

Earlier  this  month  I  visited  Mexico,  Peru, 
Brazil  and  Argentina,  meeting  again  with  fi- 
nance ministers,  central  bankers  and  busi- 
nessmen. Each  country  has  problems  man- 
aging its  external  debt,  and  each  is  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  working  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  to  resolve  the  difficulties. 

Their  economic  problems  are  serious  and 
will  not  disappear  overnight.  But  I  came 
home  with  renewed  confidence  that  these 
nations  are  all  working  In  the  direction  of 
sound  economic  adjustment  and  financial 
stabilization.  The  theme  heard  repeatedly 
was  that  the  IMF  is  playing  an  indispensa- 
ble catalytic  role  in  assisting  these  nations 
in  making  the  necessary  transitions  toward 
economic  stability  and  sustained  real 
growth. 
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In  light  of  this  experience,  I  found  former 
Treasury  Secretary  William  Simon's  editori- 
al page  article  April  6  both  ironic  and  qulol- 
cal.  In  fact,  there  are  those  here  at  Treas- 
ury who  suspect  that  the  article  may  have 
been  written  by  an  impostor.  They  suspect 
this  because  it  was  the  real  BUI  Simon  who. 
as  Treasury  Secretary,  was  at  the  forefront 
of  earlier  debates  with  Congress,  calling  for 
an  increase  in  America's  quota  to  the  IMF. 

In  the  Journal.  Bill  argued  that  there  is 
no  point  to  a  "bailout"  that  only  perma- 
nently Increases  world  debt.  Assuming  he 
means  relative  to  a  given  level  of  economic 
activity,  I  agree.  But  an  IMF  assistance  pro- 
gram provides  only  transitional  assistance 
to  a  nation  to  give  it  "breathing  room"  to 
get  Its  house  In  order.  Then  It  can  begin  to 
reduce  Its  external  debt,  at  least  as  a  per- 
centage of  Its  GDP  or  foreign-exchange 
earnings.  And  time  after  time  history  has 
shown  that  this  has  been  the  case  when  do- 
mestic economic  policy  changes  have  been 
coupled  with  IMP  balance-of-payments  as- 
sistance. The  U.K.  In  1976  is  a  prime  exam-  - 
pie. 

BUI  misses  the  point  of  an  IMP  quota  in- 
crease. It  is  not  to  help  the  banks.  Rather,  It 
is  to  maintain  a  working  system  of  interna- 
tional finance  and  trade  by  helping  the  bor- 
rowing countries  overcome  temporary  bal- 
ance-of-paymenU  problems.  The  objective  is 
worldwide  economic  growth,  employment 
and  political  stabUity. 

When  the  U.S.  increases  its  commitment 
to  the  Fund,  the  U.S.  receives  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  liquid  International  mone- 
tary reserve  assets  (SDRs)  which  earn  Inter- 
est. To  argue  that  this  Is  not  a  real  asset 
swap  or  that  it  is  'an  accounting  sleight  of 
hand"  falls  to  recognize  the  existence  of 
double  entry  bookkeeping.  An  indication  of 
the  SDRs'  true  value  is  the  fact  that  the 
U.S.  has  drawn  on  their  assets  many  times. 
In  fact,  we  are  the  second  largest  user  of 
IMF  resources  of  the  entire  Fund  member- 
ship. 

The  case  for  the  IMF  was  summed  up  very 
eloquently  by  a  recent  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury:  "A  country  that  gets  Into  difficul- 
ty, whose  credit-worthiness  becomes  sus- 
pect, can  find  that  private  financing  dries 
up  overnight.  Such  a  country  wUl  adjust— it 
must  adjust.  But  the  choice  may  be  between 
an  adjustment  that  Is  internationally  harm- 
ful and  one  that  is  internationally  construc- 
tive. In  dealing  with  these  cases,  the  IMF 
can  perform  a  crucial  role  that  no  other  in- 
stitution can  carry  out."  (WiUiam  E.  Simon. 
June  1,  1976) 

That's  the  real  BiU  Simon,  and  I  agree 
with  him.  If  there  weren't  an  IMF,  we'd  ■ 
have  to  Invent  It. 

R.  T.  McNamah, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasurv. 
Washington.* 


FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE— GRAND 
CANYON  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DIS- 
TRICT 


HON.  BOB  STUMP 

OP  AEIZORA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  STUMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  biU  I 
am  introducing  today,  which  is  cospon- 
sored  by  my  distinguished  colleagues 
from  Arizona.  Morris  Udall.  Eldon 
RusD.    James    McNultt,    and    John 
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McCaih .  amends  Public  Law  95-244  to 
provide  sorely  needed  financial  sup- 
port for  the  Grand  Canyon  Unified 
School  District,  the  only  school  in  the 
national  park  system  with  a  K-12  pro- 
sram* 

In  March  1978.  PubUc  Law  95-244 
was  enacted  to  authorize  funding  of 
up  to  $1.5  million,  less  Federal  impact 
aid.  for  each  of  the  foUowlng  2  years. 
In  December  of  1980.  PubUc  Law  95- 
244  was  amended  by  Public  Law  96- 
581.  to  authorise  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1981  through  fiscal  year 
1985.  However,  only  half  of  the  au- 
thorized fxmds  has  been  appropriated 
since  1979. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  may  say  that  the 
financial  problems  within  the  Grand 
Canyon  Unified  School  District  are 
faced  by  many  other  school  districts  in 
our  country.  Let  me  explain  why 
Grand  Canyon  requires  congressional 
action  and  the  additional  financial  as- 
sist&riC6. 

First,  all  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
the  land  within  the  school  district 
boundaries  is  owned  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Less  than  2  percent  of 
the  property  is  privately  owned,  and 
10  to  15  percent  Is  held  by  the  State  of 
Arizona.  The  school  serves  a  growing 
population  of  222  students,  of  which 
190  live  with  their  parents  within  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park  bounda- 
ry. They  do  not  pay  property  taxes. 

The  1982-83  assessed  valuation  for 
the  district  is  $8.7  million.  The  tax 
rate  is  $4.98  per  100.  and  is  projected 
to  Increase  by  at  least  $1  per  every  100 
for  next  year.  Santa  Fe  Railroad, 
which  last  year  paid  over  $44,000  in 
taxes,  is  removing  its  tracks  and  will 
no  longer  pay  taxes  to  the  district. 
One  can  see  how  quickly  and  seriously 
the  tax  base  is  eroding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  reason  why 
the  Grand  Canyon  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict is  in  such  dire  financial  straits 
and  seeks  Federal  relief  is  safety.  The 
school  is  housed  in  four  buildings,  two 
owned  by  the  school  and  two  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  These  buildings 
date  from  1939  to  1956.  When  inspect- 
ed in  1981  for  architectural,  mechani- 
cal, and  electrical  soundness,  severe 
deficiencies  were  discovered.  These  de- 
ficiencies keep  the  district  from  meet- 
ing present  governing  codes.  And  the 
district  has  been  informed  that  actions 
must  immediately  be  taken  to  correct 
the  existing  hazards  or  the  school 
bviildings  will  be  closed. 

The  school's  budget,  which  is  ap- 
proximately $800,000.  is  to  provide  for 
all  the  educational  programs  and 
needs  of  the  students,  as  well  as  to 
cover  the  operating  costs  of  the 
school.  With  Federal  impact  aid  pro- 
viding only  $264,651  to  the  school  for 
1982-83.  and  the  immediate  repairs 
necessary  to  meet  the  health  and 
safety  codes,  it  is  easy  to  see  the  disas- 
trous situation  the  district  now  faces. 
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There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
we  have  a  duty  to  provide  an  accepta- 
ble educational  program  in  adequate, 
safe  facilities  to  these  students.  They 
are  largely  the  children  of  Federal  em- 
ployees—those people  who  operate 
and  maintain  the  facilities  at  the 
Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  If  this 
district  did  not  exist,  the  students 
would  have  to  be  biised  to  either  Flag- 
staff. Ariz..  89  miles  one  way.  or  WU- 
liams.  Ariz..  60  miles  one  way,  and 
given  the  transportation  and  weather 
conditions  of  the  area,  I  find  that  un- 
acceptable to  consider. 

What  if  those  other  districts  could 
not  accept  them?  How  could  the 
Grand  Canyon  district  pay  the  tuition 
and  transportation  costs?  And,  finally, 
how  can  we  expect  the  National  Park 
Service  to  attract  quality  personnel  to 
this  beautiful  national  park  if  we 
cannot  assure  the  health,  safety,  and 
education  of  their  children? 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  we  ask  Is  that  a  very 
small  amount  of  millions  of  Federal 
revenues  coUected  at  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park  be  used  for  the  school 
district.  In  fiscal  year  1982,  $1  million 
in  entrance  and  user  fees  were  collect- 
ed from  visitors  to  the  park.  Putting 
this  money  into  a  special  fimd  under 
the  purview  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior is  a  much  more  effective  proce- 
dure than  asking  Congress  for  a  line 
item  appropriation  every  year.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, limited  payments  from  the 
fund  would  be  made  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  School  District.  The  Secretary 
would  control  the  fimd.  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  providing  its 
much  needed  financial  assistance  to 
educating  the  dependents  of  its  em- 
ployees, and  the  school  would  be 
brought  up  to  the  required  health  and 
safety  standards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
closely  examine  this  serious  situation 
and  support  this  bill,  which  offers  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  the  Grand 
Canyon  Unified  School  District.* 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY-ANCIENT 
ORDER  OF  HIBERNIANS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  bipartisan  ad  hoc  congres- 
sional Committee  for  Irish  Affairs  I 
wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  members  of 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  on 
this  the  148th  anniversary  of  their 
foimcUng  as  an  organization  in  Amer- 
ica. 

To  be  true  to  the  full  history  of  the 
AOH,  one  must  trace  its  origins  back 
to  the  Emerald  Isle  or  Ireland  where 
the  original  organization  was  founded 
in  the  year  1520.  Over  the  history  of 


the  organization  it  has  had  a  distin- 
guished record  of  service  in  both  na- 
tions. 

My  relationship  with  the  AOH  has 
been  a  long  and  rewarding  one.  In 
terms  of  years  it  spans  well  beyond  my 
14  years  in  the  House.  It  has  been  par- 
ticularly close  since   1977.  It  was  in 
September   of   that   year   when   the 
AOH.  together  with  the  Irish  National 
Caucus,  contacted  me  to  urge  that  I 
establish  and  serve  as  chairman  of  a 
new  organization  within  Congress  to 
advocate  for  peace  and  justice  in  Ire- 
land. From  that  request  emerged  that 
ad  hoc  congressional  Committee  for 
Irish  Affairs.  Since  Its  establishment 
up  through  the  present  day.  the  com- 
mittee has  worked  closely  with  the 
leadership  as  well  as  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  AOH  in  pursuit  of  mutual  goals 
and  Interest.  This  has  Included  the  na- 
tional   presidencies   of   Jack    Keane, 
Tom  McNabb.  Jack  Connolly,  and  the 
current  national  president.  Joe  Roche. 
The  Ancient   Order  of  Hibernians 
has  been  outspoken  in  their  support  of 
peace,  justice,  and  human  rights  for 
all  of  Ireland.  I  continue  to  work  close- 
ly with  the  AOH  and  its  fine  member- 
ship. At  this  point  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  insert  a  brief  history  of  the 
AOH  from  the  new  Irish  Directory. 
HisTOHT  or  THE  Ancieht  Oroer  op 

HiBERMIANS 

The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  was 
founded  in  Ireland  In  1520.  It  was  extended 
to  America  on  May  4.  1836,  when  a  unit  was 
esUblished  in  New  York  City. 

The  idea  of  organizations  such  as  the  An- 
cient Order  of  Hibernians  was  Imown  in  Ire- 
land long  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  In 
those  days  the  men  of  Ireland  grouped 
themselves  into  special  types  of  organiza- 
tions called  "Orders."  Among  the  "Orders" 
were:  "Knights  of  the  Golden  Chain."  the 
"Bardic  Order,"  and  "The  Knights  of  the 
Red  Branch."  These  ancient  fraternities 
were  powerful  units  long  before  the  dawn  of 
Christianity. 

When  St.  Partrlck  came  to  Ireland  in  the 
Fifth  Century,  these  Ancient  Orders  em- 
braced Christianity  and  built  schools  and 
monasteries.  When  in  the  early  1500s  the 
long  persecution  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Irish  nation  began,  the  men  of  Ire- 
land naturally  set  up  an  organization  that 
was  patterned  after  the  Ancient  Orders  with 
which  they  were  long  familiar.  The  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  was  organized  in  1520 
in  Ireland  to  protect  the  Mass,  the  Priest 
and  the  Church.  Prom  1536  to  1547  it  resist- 
ed the  efforts  of  King  Henry  VIH  to  make 
himself,  instead  of  the  Pope,  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  fought  the  armies  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  from  1560  to  1603  and 
defied  her  plans  to  exterminate  the  Irish 
Catholics  by  dungeon,  fire  and  sword. 

The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  fought 
Oliver  Cromwell  from  1649  to  1658.  The 
Order's  purpose  of  protecting  the  Mass.  the 
Priest,  and  the  Church  took  on  added  sig- 
nificance when  Cromwell  by  law  decreed 
that  "priests  were  to  be  found  guilty  of  high 
treason  and  felony."  In  1655,  Cromwell  or- 
dered "every  priest  found  in  the  country  to 
be  arrested  and  either  executed  or  sold  as  a 
slave  to  the  Barbados  Island."  Cromwell 
paid  more  for  the  head  of  a  priest  than  that 
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of   a   man-emting   wolf   which    brought   a 
reward  of  three  pounds. 

The  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  fought 
for  bimdreds  of  years,  the  laws  and  armies 
of  extermination  bent  upon  eliminating 
completely  the  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland. 
Its  fight  was  for  National  survival  and  reli- 
gious liberty.  Members  of  the  Order  acted 
as  guards  to  the  Priests  when  they  carried 
the  Sacred  Host  on  sick  calls:  they  served  as 
guides  in  directing  the  Priests  to  secret 
caves  back  in  the  mountain  fastnesses 
where  Mass  was  quietly  said;  they  served  as 
lookouts  to  spread  the  word  of  warning 
should  danger  from  soldiers  threaten. 

AOH  COMES  TO  AMERICA 

A  moimtlng  wave  of  religious  bigotry,  dis- 
crimination, mob  action  and  violence  in  the 
18308  brought  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hiberni- 
ans to  America.  On  August  11,  1834,  the  Ur- 
sullne  Convent  in  Boston  was  burned  by  a 
mob  which  called  itself  "Native  Americans." 
At  the  same  time,  there  arose  an  organiza- 
tion which  caUed  itself  the  American  Pro- 
tective Association.  Whenever  a  member  of 
this  association  was  arrested  for  crimes  of 
violence  against  Catholics  and  questioned, 
his  stock  answer  was  "I  know  nothing."  To 
combat  these  activities  the  AOH  was  estab- 
lished in  America  on  May  4,  1836,  for  the 
same  purpose  as  In  Ireland:  to  protect  the 
Mass.  the  Priest  and  the  Church.  The  Divi- 
sion that  was  formed  in  New  York  City  that 
year  continues  to  this  day. 

By  1840.  the  AOH  spread  to  Newark,  New 
Jersey,  and  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  The 
reason  was  to  counter  plans  of  the  "Native 
American"  and  "Know  Nothing"  organiza- 
tions which  were  active  in  these  regions.  In 
May,  1844,  the  "Know  Nothing"  organiza- 
tion physically  attacked  Catholics  and 
burned  the  church,  rectory  and  convents  of 
St.  Michael's  and  St.  Augustine's  parishes  in 
Philadelphia.  They  also  threatened  other 
churches  in  Philadelphia.  The  "Hibernian 
Greens,"  a  company  of  Irishmen  in  the  local 
military  forces  were  among  those  who,  with 
civilian  Hibernians,  defended  Philadelphia's 
churches  from  attack. 

In  April,  1844,  the  "Know  Nothing"  orga- 
nization advanced  and  prepared  to  bum  the 
old  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New  York 
City.  Archbishop  John  Hughes  of  New  York 
called  in  the  Hibernians  to  defend  it.  Armed 
with  muskets  they  manned  the  walls,  while 
others  manned  swiftly  erected  barricades  in 
the  streets.  Their  action  turned  away  the 
"Know  Nothing"  mob  that  had  come  to 
bum  the  Cathedral.  Resolute  Hibernians 
action  such  as  this  also  turned  away  church- 
burning  "Know  Nothing"  mobs  in  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  during  the  1844-56 
period  of  "Know  Nothing"  activity. 

In  the  Civil  War.  whole  divisions  of  the 
AOH  volunteered  and  entered  the  armies  at 
a  time  when  other  young  men  were  buying 
themselves  out  of  the  draft  for  one  hundred 
dollars  each.  The  Hibernian  Divisions  were 
active  in  opening  the  way  for  Catholic  nuns 
to  go  on  the  battlefield  as  nurses  for  the 
sick  and  wounded.  There  were  no  organized 
nurses'  corps  in  the  Civil  War  and  the  nuns 
took  over  that  duty.  In  1924,  a  monument  to 
the  "Nuns  of  the  Battlefield"  was  erected  in 
Washington,  D.C.  by  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  of 
the  AOH  on  land  donated  by  Act  of  Con- 
gress. It  is  dedicated  to  the  600  nuns  of 
twelve  religious  communities  who  volun- 
teered to  serve  In  the  Civil  War.  Official 
records  show  that  306  of  these  nuns  were 
bom  in  Ireland. 

Today  the  Society  is  striving  to  unite  our 
people  in  one  vigorous  Organization  with 
aims  to  perpetuate  in  America,  the  spirit  of 
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our  Catholic  ancestors  and  to  preserve  the 
Ideals  and  make  known  the  history  of  the 
race  and  to  guard  and  defend  the  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  our  own 
heavenblest  land.« 


GILIiCAN  INTRODUCES  LEGISLA- 
TIVE RELIEF  FOR  COUNTIES 
AND  TAXPAYERS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

OP  HEW  YORK 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  or  REFRESEKTATtVES 

Wednesday.  May  4, 1983 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  re- 
introducing legislation  that  would  re- 
lieve the  situation  counties  find  them- 
selves in  during  the  course  of  prosecut- 
ing criminals  in  a  case  of  national  im- 
portance. Last  year,  my  bill,  the 
"Local  Prosecutor's  and  Sheriff's 
Relief  Act,"  meant  to  compensate 
counties  for  the  financial  burden 
brought  about  by  these  circumstances. 

On  October  20,  1981.  a  group  of  al- 
leged imderground  terrorists,  some  of 
whom  had  been  wanted  by  the  FBI 
since  the  1960's,  participated  in  the 
robbery  of  a  Brink's  armored  truck  at 
the  Nanuet  Mall  in  Rockland  County, 
N.Y.  In  the  course  of  the  robbery  and 
escape,  one  guard  and  two  local  police- 
men were  lulled.  The  alleged  terrorists 
are  currently  being  tried,  with  indict- 
ments brought  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  a  court  in  Orange  County, 
the  venue  of  the  case  having  been 
transferred  from  Rockland  County,  an 
adjoining  county. 

When  the  case  was  initially  consid- 
ered in  Rockland  County,  officials 
there,  including  the  chairman  of  the 
legislature,  the  sheriff,  and  the  district 
attorney,  estimated  the  cost  of  pros- 
ecution at  several  million  dollars. 
While  pursuing  several  avenues,  we 
were  able  to  pinpoint  some  available 
surplus  fimds  under  the  now  defimct 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Agency. 
Accordingly,  Rockland  County  has 
now  been  partially  compensated  for 
the  unfair  burden  it  assumed  during 
the  course  of  considering  the  Brink's 
robbery  case. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  legisla- 
tion, which  would  aid  local  officials  In 
counties  meeting  the  extraordinary 
costs  Involved  in  pursuing  prosecu- 
tions of  this  nature,  is  still  urgently 
needed,  since  Orange  County,  also  in 
my  congressional  district,  will  now 
suffer  the  same  burden,  formerly 
borne  by  Rockland  County.  Because 
the  venue  of  the  trial  has  been 
changed.  Orange  County  officials 
expect  their  costs  to  be  in  the  millions 
as  well,  and  are  now  seeldng  some 
avenue  of  relief.  Unfortimately,  the 
LEAA  is  no  longer  in  existence,  and  no 
funds  are  currently  available  to  ease 
their  plight. 

This  biU  enables  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States  to  make 
grants  to  State  and  local  authorities  to 
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help  them  meet  the  expenses  of  pros- 
ecutions and  associated  security  costs 
when  they  are  prosecuting  a  defend- 
ant in  a  case  Involving  a  clear  Federal 
interest. 

The  grant  procedure  is  designed  to 
be  simple  and  straightforward.  The 
Attorney  General  will  have  broad  dis- 
cretion with  regard  to  which  applica- 
tions, if  any,  would  be  funded.  It  is  an- 
ticipated that  he  would  be  able  to  take 
swift  action  on  all  applications. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that  des- 
perate criminals,  wanted  by  Federal 
authorities,  often  break  State  laws. 
We  have  seen  this  happen  in  Rockland 
County  in  the  Brinks  case,  and  the  en- 
suing burden  on  the  people  of  Rock-, 
land.  We  are  now  witnesses  to  the 
added  burden  of  such  a  trial  on  the 
taxpayers  of  Orange  County.  The 
human  lives  that  have  been  lost  in  the 
apprehension  of  these  criminals  can 
never  be  replaced. 

This  fact  situation  can  happen  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  1  do  not 
believe  that  there  are  many  counties 
willing  and  able  to  bear  this  kind  of 
substantial  cost.  That  two  counties, 
both  in  my  district,  are  adversely  af- 
fected financially  by  the  same  trial  is 
clear  indication  that  with  changes  of 
venue  in  other  such  trials,  larger  com- 
munities are  t>eing  unfairly  Impacted 
as  their  tax  dollars  go  to  support  court 
costs  in  trials  of  this  nature.  Conse- 
quently, county  tax  dollars  are 
stretched  to  the  limit  in  an  effort  to 
adequately  deal  with  this  burdensome 
situation.  The  Federal  Government 
should  make  contingency  plans  to  aid 
these  communities  when  such  cases  of 
national  significance  are  being  consid- 
ered in  court,  and  I  believe  that  my 
legislation  fully  addresses  this  prob- 
lem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  introducing  this' 
measure  with  the  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  favorably  consider  the  leg- 
islation, and  I  invite  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  cosponsorship.  I  ask  that  a 
copy  of  the  bill  be  inserted  in  full  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 

H.R.  2908 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  relief  of  local 
prosecutors  and  sheriffs 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assevMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Local  Prosecutor's 
and  Sheriff's  Relief  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  The  Attorney  General,  in  his  sole 
discretion,  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
State  or  local  governments  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  section  3,  if  he  deems  an  appli- 
cation made  by  a  State  or  local  government 
to  merit  payment  under  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Grants  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
to  assist  State  and  local  governments— 

(1)  to  meet  the  expenses  of  prosecuting  a 
defendant  or  defendants, 

(2)  to  meet  the  expenses  of  maintaining 
courtroom  security,  or 

(3)  to  meet  the  expenses  of  maintaining  a  . 
defendant  or  defendants  safely  and  securely 
in  custody. 
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when  a  Federal  interest  Is  served  by  the  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  such  defendant  or  de- 
fendants. 

Sbc.  4.  The  Attorney  General  is  author- 
ised to  prescribe  such  rules  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act,  Including  rules  regard- 
ing the  disposition  and  accounting  of  funds 
granted  under  this  Act. 

Sac.  6.  The  Attorney  General  may  ap- 
prove In  whole  or  in  part,  or  deny,  any  ap- 
plication for  a  grant  under  this  Act. 

Sbc.  6.  Grants  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement. 

Sk.  7.  Grants  under  this  Act  may  be  made 
to  reimburse  costs  inciirred  at  any  time 
after  June  1, 1981. 

Sk.  8.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1984.  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1985.  and  $10,000,000  (or  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30, 1986.« 


BIRTHDAY  GREETING  TO  HON. 
HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 


HON.  STEWART  B.  MdONNEY 

OP  COMRCCIICUI 
nr  THB  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESKHTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  3. 19S3 
•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  add 
my  remarks  to  those  of  my  colleagues 
v»ho  honor  the  gentleman  from  San 
Antonio,  Henry  B.  Gonzalez,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee, on  the  occasion  of  his  birthday 
and  the  30th  anniversary  of  his  first 
election  to  public  office. 

Unfortunately  I  had  to  return  to 
Connecticut  yesterday  afternoon  so  I 
missed  the  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late Henry  personally.  It  has  been  my 
honor  and  pleasiure  to  serve  on  the 
Banking  Committee  with  Henry  since 
I  came  to  Congress  in  1971  and  also  we 
served  together  on  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Assassinations. 

The  people  of  San  Antonio  are 
indeed  fortunate  to  be  represented  by 
such  a  man.  His  love  for  his  people 
and  his  ardent  support  for  the  rights 
of  individuals  are  well  known  among 
the  Members  of  this  body  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  Congress 
it  has  been  my  privilege  t.r>  sit  next  to 
Henry  Gonzalez  on  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee as  the  Ranking  Republican 
member.  I  am  proud  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  work  with  him  in  address- 
ing the  housing  needs  of  our  country. 
I  feel  that  under  his  leadership  we  will 
make  major  strides  toward  achieving 
our  goal  of  decent  housing  for  all 
Americans.  No  one  wants  this  more, 
and  no  one  works  harder  toward  that 
end.  than  Henry  B.  Gonzalez. 

We  are  all  fortunate  to  have  you 
here  and  I  wish  you  happy  birthday 
for  many  years  to  come,  Henry.* 
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APL-CIO  PRESIDENT  KIRKLAND 
AND  LABOR  EXECUTIVES  EN- 
DORSE MX  PLAN 

HON.  MATTHEW  J.  RINALDO 

ormw  jrasKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4. 1983 

•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  the  increas- 
Inigly  broad  basis  of  support  for  the 
recommendations  of  the  Presidential 
Advisory  Commission  on  the  MX, 
which  was  headed  by  General  Scow- 
croft. 

The  Commission's  conclusions  have 
been  endorsed  by  AFL-CIO  President 
Lane  Kirkland,  following  the  advice  of 
his  defense  committee.  That  commit- 
tee includes  such  senior  labor  union 
executives  as  Kenneth  Blaylock,  presi- 
dent of  the  Government  Employees; 
William  W.  Winplsinger,  president  of 
the  Machinists;  Douglas  A.  Praser. 
president  of  the  Auto  Workers;  Prank 
Drozak,  president  of  the  Seafarers; 
Charles  H.  Pillard.  president  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Electri- 
cal Workers;  Albert  Shanker,  presi- 
dent of  the  Teachers;  Vincent  Som- 
brotto.  president  of  the  Letter  Carri- 
ers; and  John  J.  O'Connell,  president 
of  the  Air  Line  Pilots. 

The  endorsement  of  President  Kirk- 
land and  these  senior  labor  officials  in- 
dicates a  new  consensus  forming 
around  the  need  for  a  strong  defense 
structure  for  the  United  States  to  pro- 
tect itself  adequately  and  to  maintain 
peace  in  the  world. 

Herewith  I  insert  the  APL-CIO 
News  reprint  account  of  this  labor  en- 
dorsement for  the  MX. 

[From  APL-CIO  News,  Apr.  23.  19831 
Kirkland  Backs  MX  Pawkl  on  Missile 

Deployment  Plan 
AFL-CIO  President  Lane  Klrltland,  acting 
on  the  advice  of  the  Executive  Council's  De- 
fense Committee,  endorsed  a  presidential 
advisory  commission's  recommendations 
that  the  United  SUtes  deploy  100  MX  mis- 
siles In  existing  Minuteman  silos.  The  coun- 
cil panel  described  the  commission's  plan  as 
"thoughtful,  balanced  and  feasible." 

"In  its  Itey  elements,"  Kirkland  said,  "the 
commission's  report  is  consonant  with  the 
views  expressed  by  the  AFL-CIO  Defense 
Committee  in  its  interim  report  to  the  Exec- 
utive Council  last  February." 

Under  the  plan  drawn  up  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Strategic  Forces,  the 
MX  missiles,  each  armed  with  10  warheads, 
would  be  placed  in  silos  in  southeastern  Wy- 
oming and  southwestern  Nebraslca  that  now 
house  Minuteman  III  missiles. 

At  the  same  time,  the  council  committee- 
headed  by  Vice  President  John  H.  Lyons- 
expressed  support  for  the  commission's  pro- 
posal that  the  nation  'begin  designing  a 
new,  small  single-warhead  missile  which 
could  be  deployed  in  several  basing  modes— 
e.g..  In  hardened  sUos  and  hardened  mobile 
launchers." 

The  commission,  chaired  by  retired  Air 
Force  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft,  issued  its  rec- 
ommendations on  Apr.  11.  President  Reagan 
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formally  adopted  the  package  on  Apr.  19. 
The  commission  was  appointed  in  January 
to  help  the  Administration  break  a  long  po- 
litical deadlock  over  a  way  to  reduce  the  po- 
tential vulnerability  of  American  land- 
based,  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
forces. 

The  bipartisan  panel  urged  the  Adminis- 
tration to  reassess  its  current  strategic  arms 
proposal  to  focus  primarily  on  limiting  the 
total  numbers  of  warheads  on  land-based 
missiles  and  to  permit  a  larger  number  of 
missile  launchers. 

"Inasmuch  as  the  commission's  recom- 
mendation would  steer  arms  control  negoti- 
ations with  the  Soviet  Union  toward  limit- 
ing warheads  rather  than  launchers,"  the 
APL-CIO  Defense  Committee  observed,  "it 
also  reflects  the  position  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council." 

At  the  same  time,  the  committee  reiterat- 
ed the  council's  position  last  February  that 
increases  in  defense  spending  in  the  coming 
years  can  and  should  be  held  within  a  5-7 
percent  range  In  "real,"  or  Inflation-adjust- 
ed, terms  each  year  without  jeopardizing 
national  security. 

AFL-CIO  Vice  Presidents  who  serve  with 
Lyons  on  the  committee  are  Kenneth  Blay- 
lock of  the  Government  Employees,  William 
W.  Winpislnger  of  the  Machiniste,  Douglas 
A.  Fraser  of  the  Auto  Workers,  Frank 
Drozak  of  the  Seafarers,  Charles  H.  Pillard 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Electri- 
cal Workers,  Albert  Shanker  of  the  Teach- 
ers, Vincent  Sombrotto  of  the  Letter  Carri- 
ers, and  John  J.  0'E>onnell  of  the  Air  Line 
PUoU.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  TOBY  OSOS  FOR 
OVER  40  YEARS  OP  HUMANI- 
TARIAN PUBLIC  SERVICE 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  May  15,  the  many  friends  and 
colleagues  of  Toby  Osos  will  gather  in 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  at  the  Brookside 
Clubhouse  to  honor  her  for  over  40 
years  of  humanitarian  public  service. 

Toby  was  bom  and  raised  in  Michi- 
gan City,  Ind.  About  1950.  she  moved 
to  southern  California  and  settled  in 
Pasadena. 

Upon  her  arrival,  she  immediately 
became  involved  in  numerous  civic  af- 
fairs and  fimctions.  Toby  quickly 
became  a  leader  for  various  local  and 
national  education,  political,  health 
and  welfare  action  committees,  confer- 
ences, and  workshops.  Above  all,  she 
has  continually  strived  to  protect  the 
rights  of  minorities,  women,  and  the 
poor. 

Prior  to  her  current  position  as 
staffing  program  coordinator  for  a 
Welfare  Reform  Act  grant  to  the 
chancellor's  office.  California  State 
University  and  CoUeges,  Toby  served 
in  a  number  of  positions  which  bene- 
fited the  community.  As  principal 
staff  consultant  at  Griffenhagen- 
Kroeger,  Inc.,  she  was  in  charge  of  op- 
erations for  the  Los  Angeles  regional 
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office,  and  responsible  for  direction  on 
a  national  basis  of  organizational  and 
personnel  management  projects  in  the 
health,  education,  and  social  services 
areas.  Also,  Toby  has  served  as  pys- 
chometrist  and  vocational  counselor. 
Veterans  Guidance  Center,  Pasadena 
City  Schools;  psychometric  assistant, 
board  of  examinations.  University  of 
Chicago;  and  psychometric  aide.  Stu- 
dent Coimsellng  Bureau.  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Vis-a-vis  Toby's  professional  career, 
she  is  also  a  member  of  the  following 
organizations:  American  Society  for 
Public  Administration,  Public  Person- 
nel Association,  Western  Governmen- 
tal Research  Association,  and  the 
YWCA. 

Her  longstanding  involvement  with 
the  YWCA  is  one  of  special  signifi- 
cance. She  has  been  a  board  member 
and  officer  of  the  YWCA  at  the  local, 
national,  and  international  levels. 

It  is  also  important  to  note,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  Toby  has  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  Democratic  Party  and 
the  ideals  for  which  it  stands.  In  1953, 
she  was  elected  to  the  office  of  presi- 
dent for  the  California  Young  Demo- 
crats and  also  was  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional Young  Democrats.  She  helped 
draft  the  constitution  for  the  Califor- 
nia Democratic  Council  and  was  quite 
active  in  its  formation.  In  1965.  Toby 
served  as  president  of  the  PDR  Club 
in  Pasadena,  and  also  region  I  vice 
president  of  the  California  Democratic 
Council.  If  this  Is  not  enough,  she  also 
made  the  time  to  be  a  delegate  to  the 
1960  Democratic  National  Convention 
and  served  as  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic State  Central  Committee. 

In  short.  Toby  has  continually 
strived  to  make  this  a  better  place  to 
live  and  work.  Her  spirit  of  volun- 
tarism is  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

My  -vife,  Lee,  joins  me  in  congratu- 
lating Toby  Osos  for  her  many  fine 
achievements  and  contributions.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  that  you  join  me  as 
well  in  wishing  Toby  all  the  best  in 
the  future,  secure  in  the  luiowledge 
that  she  will  continue  to  be  a  most 
outstanding  member  of  our  commimi- 
ty.» 


DRUNK  DRIVING  KILL£  70 
AMERICANS  A  DAY 


HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4. 1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  suspend  Fed- 
eral highway  trust  fund  dollars  to 
those  States  that  do  not  adopt  strict 
dnmk  driving  laws  and  enforcement 
programs. 

The  reasons  for  this  legislation, 
which  is  one  of  the  strongest  anti- 
drunk  driving  measures  ever  offered. 
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are  best  explained  through  some  hard 
numbers— there  are  1.3  million  serious 
drunk  driving  accidents  each  year;  70 
Americans  a  day  die  from  alcohol-re- 
lated traffic  accidents;  over  55  percent 
of  all  traffic  deaths  in  the  United 
States  are  alcohol-related  (an  increase 
of  6  percent  from  1981);  of  the  25,000 
Americans  who  die  each  year  from  al- 
cohol-related traffic  accidents,  10,000 
(40  percent)  are  under  the  age  of  21; 
and  although  precise  figures  are  not 
available,  some  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials estimate  that  only  1  dnmk  driver 
out  of  2,000  is  ever  arrested. 

Under  my  bill,  which  is  modeled 
closely  after  recommendations  from 
the  Presidential  Commission  on  Drunk 
Driving.  States  would  lose  their  high- 
way trust  fund  money  unless  they: 

First,  suspend  the  license  of  a  drunk 
driver  for  at  least  90  days  upon  the 
first  conviction  and  at  least  1  year  for 
the  second  or  subsequent  conviction; 

Second,  impose  a  mandatory  48-hour 
jail  sentence  or  100  hours  community 
service  for  anyone  convicted  of  driving 
while  intoxicated  (DWI)  more  than 
once  during  any  5-year  period; 

Third,  impose  a  mandatory  30-day 
Jail  sentence  for  anyone  convicted  of 
driving  on  a  suspended  or  revoked  li- 
cense; 

Fourth,  set  a  0.10  percent  blood  alco- 
hol content  (BAC)  standard  for  drunk 
drivers; 

Fifth,  establish  a  public  awareness 
program  to  inform  the  public  of  im- 
proved drunk  driving  laws,  and  in- 
creased law  enforcement  efforts 
against  drunk  drivers; 

Sixth,  establish  a  rehabilitation  and 
treatment  program  for  repeat  dnmk 
driving  offenders;  and 

Seventh,  establish  a  minimum  drink- 
ing age  of  21. 

States  would  have  2  years  after  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  to 
comply  before  any  highway  trust  fund 
dollars  would  be  suspended.  This  same 
approach  was  used  to  get  States  to 
aJopt  a  55-mile-per-hour  speed  limit  in 
the  midseventies. 

Simply  put,  most  States  have  just 
not  effectively  responded  to  the  dnmk 
driving  problem.  For  example,  less 
than  half  the  States  (24)  suspend  the 
license  of  a  drunk  driver  upon  the  first 
conviction,  and  only  21  States  have 
mandatory  jail  sentences  for  repeat 
drunk  driving  offenders.  My  bill  would 
help  to  strengthen  these  penalties. 

I  am  especially  concerned  about  the 
drunk  driving  problem  among  teen- 
agers. As  mentioned  previously,  of  the 
25,000  Americans  who  die  each  year 
from  alcohol-related  traffic  accidents. 
10,000  (40  percent)  are  imder  the  age 
of  21.  In  fact,  in  upstate  New  York  45 
percent  of  all  persons  who  die  in  the 
15  to  19-year  age  bracket  are  killed  by 
alcohol-related  traffic  accidents.  Yet. 
despite  these  shocking  statistics.  35 
States  have  a  minimum  drinking  age 
lower  than  21. 
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I  firmly  believe  that  raising  the 
drinking  age  to  21  could  be  one  of  the 
single  most  effective  steps  taken  in  the 
fight  against  drunk  driving-  A  study  by 
the  Insurance  Institute  for  Highway 
Safety  determined  that  States  which 
raised  their  drinking  age  reduced  traf- 
fic accidents  among  the  affected  age 
groups  by  28  percent.  When  Michigan 
raised  its  drinking  age  from  18  to  21  in 
1978.  traffic  accidents  Involving  18  to 
20-year  olds  dropped  31  percent. 

Stronger  drunk  driving  laws  will 
help,  but  only  if  there  is  an  effective 
enforcement  program  t^*  go  vrith  them. 
Further,  the  task  is  not  complete 
unless  the  public  is  informed  of  the 
tougher  laws  and  the  increased  en- 
forcement efforts.  My  bill  recognizes 
these  important  facts  and  stipulates 
that  States  must  adopt  a  dnmk  driv- 
ing public  awareness  program  in  order 
to  qualify  for  highway  trust  fund  dol- 
lars. 

These  public  awareness  programs 
have  proven  highly  successful  in  thosCf 
States  that  have  already  implemented 
them.  I  am  proud  to  report  that  my 
home  State  of  New  York  is  setting  the 
standard  in  this  respect. 

In  fact.  New  York's  "Stop  DWI  Pro- 
gram" not  only  focuses  on  education 
and  enforcement,  but  also  on  prosecu- 
tion, adjudication,  and  rehabilitation. 
The  results  have  been  extremely  im- 
pressive. Since  the  program  began  in 
November  1981,  New  York  State  has 
had  a  7.6-percent  reduction  in  total  al- 
cohol-related traffic  accidents  (16.605 
in  1981,  compared  to  15,350  in  1982);  a 
7-percent  reduction  in  the  number  of 
persons  injured  from  drunk  driving  ac- 
cidents (21,833  in  1981,  compared  to  ' 
20.300  in  1982);  and  a  10.5-percent  re- 
duction in  the  number  of  alcohol-re- 
lated traffic  fatalities  (979  in  1981, 
compared  to  876  in  1982).  In  addition, 
drunk  driving  arrests  in  New  York 
State  increased  by  more  than  18  per- 
cent from  1981  to  1982. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  New 
York  has  some  of  the  toughest  dnmk 
driving  penalties  in  the  coimtry.  which 
include  suspending  the  license  of  a 
drunk  driver  for  at  least  6  months 
upon  the  first  conviction. 

Some  $11  billion  has  been  appor- 
tioned to  the  States  in  fiscal  year  1983 
under  the  Federal  highway  trust  fund 
program,  with  the  bulk  of  the  money 
going  toward  road  construction  and 
restoration. 

My  bill  is  based  on  two  basic  prem- 
ises. First,  few  States  can  afford  to 
lose  their  highway  trust  fund  dollars. 
Second,  no  State  can  afford  to  ignore 
the  tragedy  that  dnmk  driving  has 
become.* 
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CHILD  CARE  CONSORTIUM  IN 
SACRAMENTO 

HON.  ROB»TT.  MATSUI 

OrCAUrOKHIA 
in  IH«  HOtrSX  or  HKPMSSniTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  4. 1983 
•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  activities  of  the  ChUd  Care 
Consortium  in  Sacramento,  Calif.. 
which  is  conducting  a  pilot  project  to 
examine  innovative  ways  of  providing 
child  care  services  to  working  families. 
With  ever-increasing  number  of  par- 
ents in  the  work  force,  I  believe  the  re- 
sults of  this  project  wiU  provide  valua- 
ble insights  and  assistance  for  commu- 
nities across  the  Nation. 

As  part  of  its  mandate  for  the 
project,  the  coalition,  on  May  11.  will 
be  sponsoring  an  all-day  conference 
for  employers  in  Sacramento.  With 
the  direct  participation  of  community 
leaders  from  the  county  board  of  su- 
pervisors, the  city  council,  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce,  and  the  private  in- 
dustry council,  along  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  central  labor  council  and 
United  Way,  the  program  will  seek  to 
educate  business  people  about  current 
tax  incentives  and  other  benefits  of 
employer-sponsored  child  care. 

The  conference  will  explore  various 
types  of  child  care  services  that  busi- 
nesses may  offer:  Prom  facilities  at 
the  place  of  employment  and  family 
day  care  centers  in  the  community,  to 
vouchers  which  allow  parents  to  select 
their  own  child  care  alternatives.  It 
wiU  also  show  local  businesses  how 
they  can  benefit  from  child  care  pro- 
grams through  tax  savings,  lower  em- 
ployee turnover,  and  increased  produc- 
tivity. 

This  effort  by  the  Child  Care  Con- 
sortlmn  represents  a  significant  step 
toward  addressing  the  needs  of  work- 
ing parents  and  their  children  and 
toward  recognizing  the  important 
stake  of  local  businesses  and  the  com- 
munity in  the  well-being  of  families 
with  working  parents. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  many  of  my 
colleagues  and  their  staffs  would  find 
Sacramento's  program  a  fine  model  of 
community  participation  and  commit- 
ment to  the  needs  of  children  and 
their  families.* 
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goods  outside  the  United  States.  Our 
bill  would  promote  excellence  in  the 
design  of  U.S.  manufactured  goods  by 
creating  a  UJ3.  Design  Council  within 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  This 
Council  would  aid  our  manufacturers 
in  their  efforts  to  design  products  in 
such  a  way  that  they  will  have  wide 
appeal  in  foreign  markets. 

Our  manufacturers  have  for  too  long 
paid  Inadequate  attention  to  changes 
that  need  to  be  made  in  the  design  of 
products  so  that  they  will  be  more  ac- 
ceptable on  the  foreign  market.  Our 
cars  were  really  too  big  for  European 
highways  until  the  price  of  gas— not 
attention  to  design  requirements- 
forced  us  to  produce  smaller  cars.  We 
admire  Scandinavian  furniture  for  the 
beauty  of  its  simplicity  and  for  how 
well  its  from  follows  its  function.  I  do 
not  think  that  American  furnishings 
enjoy  similar  admiration  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  This  list  of  exam- 
ples could  go  on  and  on. 

Americans  certainly  are  not  lacking 
in  creativity  or  in  ingenuity.  Oiu-  prob- 
lem is  not  that  we  are  incapable  of 
sensitivity  to  design  considerations. 
Rather,  our  problem  Is  simply  that  we 
have  not  focused  sufficient  attention 
on  design.  Our  bill  would  provide  a 
mechanism  by  which  we  in  this  coun- 
try might  address  the  problem  of 
design  quality  In  a  systematic  way. 

Critics  might  be  quick  to  say  that 
this  bill  just  creates  one  more  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy.  I  would  dispute 
with  such  critics.  The  Design  Council 
is  to  be  comiposed  of  experts  in  each  of 
the  various  aspects  of  the  design  field. 
It  is  not  to  be  composed  of  Govern- 
ment bureaucrats.  The  Government 
would  act  only  as  an  organizer  and  a 
catalyst— precisely  the  elements  now 
needed  to  spark  a  renaissance  of  exel- 
lence  in  the  design  of  American  prod- 
ucts. I  urge  my  colleagues,  for  the 
good  of  American  enterprise  abroad, 
to  support  this  bill.* 
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BILL  TO  IMPROVE  DESIGN  OP 
U.S.  PRODUCTS  INTRODUCED 

HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OPCAUFORIflA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  reprzsentattvxs 
Wednesday,  May  4, 1983 
•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Congressman  Browh  and  I  are  re- 
Introducing  a  bill  we  believe  to  be  of 
great  importance  to  those  American 
producers   who   sell   many    of    their 


APPAREL  INDUSTRY 

HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  adopting 
a  sensible  trade  policy  which  balances 
the  various  economic  interests  in- 
volved is  one  of  the  major  tasks  facing 
Congress  and  the  President.  An  exces- 
sive tide  of  Imports  threatens  the  sta- 
bility of  the  garment  and  textile  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  hard-working  Americans 
are  threatened  with  the  loss  of  their 
jobs  if  we  do  not  respond  adequately 
to  the  increasing  threat  of  a  greatly 
increased  flow  of  apparel  Imports. 
American  workers  are  willing  and  able 
to  compete  on  fair  terms,  but  many  of 
the  goods  which  are  being  sent  to  the 


United  States  are  produced  in  condi- 
tions which  amount  to  very  unfair 
competition  and  our  Government 
must  respond  by  reducing  the  amount 
of  such  imports  allowed  into  this  coun- 
try. 

Recently,  the  Pall  River  Herald 
News  printed  a  very  thoughtful  edito- 
rial on  the  need  for  an  American  trade 
policy  which  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  protecting  the  jobs  of  hard- 
working Americans.  The  apparel  In- 
dustry has  long  been  a  mainstay  of  the 
economy  of  the  city  of  Pall  River,  and 
it  is  very  appropriate  that  the  Pall 
River  Herald  News,  which  serves  the 
city  of  Pall  River  so  well,  should  speak 
out  on  this  issue.  Because  the  editorial 
is  so  persuasive  a  discussion  of  a  press- 
ing national  problem.  I  ask  that  it  be 
shared  here  with  the  membership. 

[Prom  the  PaU  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News, 
Apr.  27. 1983] 

Apparel  Ihbusthy 
Next  week  several  hundred  representa- 
tives of  the  International  Ladies  Garment 
Workers  Union  will  meet  In  Washington 
with  the  Intention  of  lobbying  Congress  for 
application  of  import  quotas  on  textile  ap- 
parel. 

It  is  by  means  clear  whether  the  ILOWU 
will  succeed  in  its  effort  to  give  this  coim- 
try's  textile  apparel  manufacturers  a  chance 
to  compete  on  less  unfair  terms  with  over- 
seas manufacturers. 

But  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  It  matters  a 
great  deal  to  people  In  this  area  whether 
Congress  is  responsive  to  the  ILOWU  in  this 
respect. 

This  community  has  many  thousands  of 
persons  employed  in  the  textile  apparel  In- 
dustry. Their  livelihoods  are  directly  endan- 
gered by  the  flood  of  textUe  Imports  which 
are  priced  so  low  that  the  domestic  product 
can  easily  be  out-sold  by  them. 

American  manufacturers  cannot  repro- 
duce the  wages  and  working  conditions  that 
make  it  possible  for  their  foreign  competi- 
tors to  under-price  them,  nor  would  they 
wish  to  reproduce  them  If  they  could. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  In  an  Increas- 
ingly more  difficult  position  when  they  try 
to  sell  their  own  goods  in  a  market  which  in- 
cludes more  foreign  imports  all  the  time. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Intricate  world  trade 
agreements  worlted  out  during  the  last  few 
decades  have  left  little  place  for  protective 
tariffs  or  setting  Import  quotas. 

For  Instance,  the  same  situation  that  the 
IXX>WU  is  protesting  now  It  was  also  pro- 
testing during  the  Carter  administration, 
but  with  very  little  effect. 

Whether  It  will  have  any  more  now  Is  con- 
jectural. 

There  has  been  a  disposition  in  recent 
years  for  the  American  government  to  leave 
native  industries  to  sink  or  swim  by  their 
own  devices  in  terms  of  foreign  competition. 
This  has  been  true  with  the  steel  industry 
and  the  automobile  industry.  Will  it  be  less 
true  with  the  textile  apparel  industry? 

Certainly  this  city,  in  company  with  many 
others,  will  hope  it  is. 

Americans  can  understand  that  ih  an  in- 
creasingly competitive  world  society,  main- 
taining the  economies  of  many  nations  may 
be  necessary  even  at  our  own  expense. 

But  they  also  realize  that  this  policy,  even 
though  its  intentions  are  wholly  honorable, 
can  In  the  long  nm  prove  self -destructive. 
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They  are  by  no  means  unsympathetic 
with  other  nations,  but  they  wonder  how 
long  they  can  go  on  helping  others  if  they 
themselves  are  being  ruined  economically 
by  those  they  are  trying  to  help. 

It  should  not  be  Impossible  for  the  Ameri- 
can government  to  make  this  evident  to 
other  countries,  and  then  work  out  with 
them  some  system  of  Import  quotas  that 
would  not  make  It  Impossible  for  manufac- 
turers here  to  compete  with  their  foreign 
counterparts. 

The  ILOWU  has  had  a  long.  Intimate  and 
happy  association  with  Fall  River.  This  city 
understands  that  in  Its  present  effort,  the 
union  represents  not  only  the  employees 
but  the  employers. 

It  strongly  backs  the  ILOWU  in  Its  drive 
to  lobby  Congress  for  some  aid  to  the  do- 
mestic textile  apparel  industry. 

The  aid  It  envisages  Is  some  kind  of  quota 
that  will  stem  the  flood  tide  of  textile  ap- 
parel imports  Into  this  country. 

Without  some  such  aid.  the  industry 
labors  under  a  constantly  Increasing  handi- 
cap that  may  well  end  by  destroying  It. 

Considering  how  much  It  has  at  stake. 
Fall  River's  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
ILGWU  drive  is  hardly  surprising.  In  fact,  it 
is  really  no  more  than  common  sense  and 
enlightened  self-interest.* 


REBUILD  U.S.-PLAG  SERVICE 


HON.  L  OAY  SHAW.  JR. 

OP  PLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4, 1983 

•  Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  introduced  a  bUl,  H.R.  2883,  which 
would  admit  certain  passenger  vessels 
to  the  coastwise  trade.  The  passenger 
cruise  vessels,  the  Cunard  Princess 
and  Canard  Countess,  currently  oper- 
ate under  a  Bahamian  flag  and  British 
flag,  respectively,  and  would  be  re- 
flagged  in  the  United  States  and 
owned  and  operated  by  Cruise  Amer- 
ica Line.  Inc..  a  U.S.  corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  could 
prove  to  be  an  important  first  step  in 
revitalizing  a  domestic  Industry  for 
large  passenger  cruise  vessels  which 
has  fallen  completely  to  the  domain  of 
foreign-flaged  vessels.  We  currently 
have  over  90  large  passenger  vessels 
operating  principally  between  U.S. 
mainland  and  Alaska  and  foreign 
ports,  none  of  which  are  U.S.  flagged. 
The  United  States  has  been  unable  to 
maintain  a  passenger  carriage  fleet 
due  to  the  prohibitive  cost  of  building 
such  vessels  in  a  U.S.  shipyard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  reasons 
why  it  is  Important  to  rebuUd  this 
U.S.-flag  service.  They  include  creat- 
ing jobs  for  sea  and  shore  personnel, 
generating  millions  of  dollars  annually 
per  vessel  in  indirect  services,  develop- 
ment of  the  U.S.  tourism  industry,  and 
further  strengthening  sealift  capacity 
under  the  U.S.  flag  operable  in  times 
of  a  national  emergency  as  auxiliary 
troop  transports  or  hospital  ships,  all 
at  no  cost  to  the  Government. 

This  legislation  would  simply  enable 
these  vessels  to  operate  in  the  coast- 
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wise  trade  under  the  UJS.  flag  and  no 
special  privileges  will  be  granted  these 
vessels.  Several  restrictions  will  apply 
following  passage  of  this  bill.  The  ves- 
sels will  be  limited  to  carriage  of  pas- 
sengers solely,  while  including  their 
accompanying  baggage  and  personal 
property.  The  ownership  requirements 
that  exist  in  the  U.S.  law  will  be  main- 
tained, which  means  that  the  vessel 
will  conform  to  the  U.S.  ownership 
standards  of  the  Jones  Act.  All  over- 
haul and  maintenance  work  will  be 
performed  in  U.S.  shipyards.  In  short, 
these  vessels  would  comply  with  all 
UJ3.  requirements  with  respect  to 
safety,  ownership,  and  crewlng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  1.5  million  passen- 
gers that  embark  on  foreign  passenger 
vessels  each  year  from  UJ3.  ports  to 
foreign  destinations  will,  after  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation,  have  the 
option  of  seeing  their  own  country  on 
a  U.S.  cruise  ship. 

For  the  above  reasons,  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  today  in  support 
of  this  legislation.* 


THE  U.S.  FOOD  INDUSTRY- 
PROM  FARMER  TO  CONSUMER 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1983 

•  Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  more  remarlmble  compo- 
nents of  U.S.  industry  is  the  food  in- 
dustry. Prom  farmer  to  consumer,  the 
U.S.  food  industry  has  provided  us 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  wholesome 
and  nutritious  products  at  reasonable 
prices. 

I  am  proud  to  have  in  my  congres- 
sional district  a  number  of  major  food 
production  facilities  and  employees. 
Recently,  I  toured  the  Nabisco  facility 
which  is  a  model  of  modem  technolo- 
gy. Nabisco  Brands,  Inc.,  formed  by 
the  1980  merger  of  Standard  Brands 
and  Nabisco,  is  a  leader  in  the  indus- 
try. 

Nabisco  Brands,  Inc.,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer,  Robert  M. 
Schaeberle,  who  also  is  the  spokesman 
for  the  grocery  manufacturing  indus- 
try as  chairman  of  the  Grocery  Manu- 
facturers of  America  was  recently 
awarded  an  honorary  doctor  of  com- 
mercial science  degree  by  Pace  Univer- 
sity. 

Mr.  Schaeberle's  comments  about 
U.S.  productivity  make  for  interesting 
reading  which  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

AccEPTAMCE  Remarks  op  Robert  M. 
Schaeberle 
As  I  look  back  on  the  previous  recipients 
of  the  leaders  In  management  award,  I  real- 
ize that  I'm  standing  in  some  very  large 
footprints  Indeed— among  others,  those  of 
Roger  Blough  of  United  SUtes  Steel, 
Thomas  J.  Watson,  Jr.  of  IBM,  Thomas  A. 
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Murphy  of  Oeneral  Motors,  and  John  De- 
Butts  of  ATATT. 

Not  to  mention  Walter  Wriston.  David 
Rockefeller,  and  John  McOUllcuddy. 

And,  of  course,  the  footprints  of  two  men 
whose  names  have  struck  fear  In  the  hearU 
of  all  of  us,  espedaUy  this  close  to  April 
15th;  Arthur  Levitt  and  Donald  Regan. 

Over  the  past  20  years,  they  and  a  dozen 
others  of  equal  distinction  have  come  to  this 
place  to  receive  this  reward.  Each  already 
had  put  his  personal  Imprint  on  American 
business  and  thus  on  our  national  life.  All 
have  been  endowed  at  one  time  or  another 
with  the  world's  honors— yet  all  saw  unique 
meaning  In  being  honored  by  Pace  Universi- 
ty. 

Having  been  in  the  audience  on  many  of 
those  occasions,  to  find  myself  now  a  part  of 
the  legacy  Itself  Is  a  bit  overwhelming.  For 
37  years  I've  been  a  cookies-and-crackers 
man.  The  personages  whose  names  I've 
mentioned  have  spent  their  days  worrying 
about  things  like  satellite  communications 
and  recycling  petrodollars.  My  concerns 
have  been  whether  there's  enough  shorten- 
ing in  the  Ritz  crackers  or  If  we  should  in- 
troduce a  new  size  of  Mallom&rs. 

So,  after  Ed  Mortola  Invited  me  to  receive 
this  award,  and  I  had  accepted— which  I  did 
as  quickly  as  was  decently  possible— I  asked 
myself,  "why  me?" 

After  a  certain  amount  of  hard  thinking— 
about  4  or  5  days'  worth- 1  came  up  with 
three  reasons. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  the  industry  I'm 
in  and  currently  speak  for— since  I  happen 
to  be  serving  as  ctiairman  of  Its  most  impor- 
tant trade  group,  the  Orocery  Bfanufactur- 
ers  of  America. 

Although  a  business  recovery  appears  to 
be  In  the  making,  widespread  concerns 
remain  about  the  long-term  futures  of  a 
number  of  key  American  industries.  Those  • 
concerns  extend  well  beyond  the  Industries 
themselves— to  Include  the  kind  of  workers 
which  those  Industries  traditionally  have 
employed,  the  cities  and  towns  and  even 
whole  regions  whose  futures  are  endangered 
by  the  loss  of  their  payrolls  and  taxes,  and 
the  larger  issue  of  American  productivity  , 
and  our  ability  to  compete  with  the  Indus- 
tries of  other  countries  In  a  slow-growth 
world  economy. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  seriousness  of  this. 
But  there  are  other,  more  encouraging  sto- 
ries to  be  told  as  well.  Because  the  press  and 
the  politicians  and  the  securities  analysts 
habitually  traffic  in  bad  news  more  than 
good  news.  Those  other  stories  often  fail  to 
receive  the  attention  they  deserve. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  has  to  do 
with  food,  specifically  the  food  industry  In 
the  United  States. 

Most  people  don't  realize  it,  but  the  food 
industry  is  our  largest  Industry— with  more 
producers  and  a  greater  value  of  goods  than 
any  other.  It  extends  from  the  farmer  now 
planting  his  seed  to  the  boy  who  bags  your 
groceries  at  the  checkout  counter.  In  be- 
tween it  includes  so  many  manufacturers 
and  processors,  large  and  smaU— not  to  men- 
tion the  even  larger  number  of  satellite 
companies  which  sell  them  goods  and  serv- 
ices—that no  one  can  say  for  certain  where 
the  food  industry  begins  and  ends,  or  how 
big  it  really  is. 

But  one  thing  is  certain.  This  industry 
brings  to  the  American  people  a  greater 
supply  of  food,  a  higher  quality  of  food,  a  ■ 
wider  variety  of  food,  more  nutritious  and 
at  lower  cost  for  food  than  any  nation  has 
ever  known. 
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Thto  achievement  steins  from  many  roots, 
■tartinc  with  the  great  tap  root  which  te 
AffMH.— 1>  climate  in  combination  with  the 
unmatched  quality  and  quantity  of  Ameri- 
can farmland.  J  ^,  J 
It  includes  a  technological  leadership  and 
a  production  and  distribution  structure 
which  specialists  from  aU  over  the  world 
oome  here  to  study  and  adapt  for  their  own 
countries. 

As  to  cost,  an  urban  American  family 
eating  mostly  at  home  wlU  spend  about  13 
percent  of  its  disposable  income  on  food.  If 
there's  a  lot  of  eating  out-at  places  like 
McDonald's  and  the  Waldorf— that  figure 
might  go  up  to  as  much  as  17  percent.  By 
comparison,  for  an  urban  Japanese  famUy. 
the  cost  of  food  in  relation  to  disposable 
Income  runs  about  33  percent. 

Although  in  the  inflationary  days  of  the 
recent  past,  complaints  about  the  rising  cost 
of  food  have  been  universal— I  used  to  hear 
them  all  the  time  from  my  own  family— the 
fact  is  that  in  7  of  the  last  8  years  the  cost 
of  food  has  gone  up  less  than  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  ^  ,^ 

The  American  food  industry  is  fuUy  capa- 
ble of  bringing  these  benefits  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  as  well.  Many  companies,  includ- 
ing my  own,  are  engaged  in  that  great  effort 
right  now.  There  are  obstacles,  of  course, 
thrown  up  by  political  and  economic  Inter- 
ests that  cling  to  the  sUtus  quo.  But  food 
which  is  plentiful,  nourishing  and  cheap  is 
one  of  mankind's  most  ancient  dreams— as 
the  old  and  new  testaments  both  demon- 
strate. In  the  story  of  the  maima  that  fell 
from  Heaven,  and  the  loaves  and  fishes. 
Now,  we  are  capable  of  turning  that  dream 
into  a  reality  almost  everywhere.  I  know 
that  if  we  could  make  red  Upe  nutritious, 
we  could  better  feed  the  world.  Nevertheless 
we  do  progress  and  I  believe  wiU  in  time  pre- 
vail. In  that,  there  is  surely  cause  for  corjfi- 
dence  and  pride  on  the  part  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

A  possible  second  reason  for  this  generous 
recognition  is  somewhat  more  parochial. 

American  business  Is  currently  in  an  ERA 
market  by  mergers  and  acquisitions  on  a 
scale  of  billions.  For  an  audience  of  this  so- 
phistication there  is  no  need  to  dwell  on 
why  that's  the  case.  Instead,  let  me  offer  a 
few  comments  on  one  such  combination. 

Almost  2  years  ago,  it  became  apparent 
that  Nabisco  and  Standard  Brands— both  of 
them  long-established  and  prosperous  com- 
p^es— would  benefit  substantially  If  the 
two  were  to  become  one,  arrangements  were 
made  accordingly,  between  Ross  Johnson 
and  myself,  our  respective  boards  and  unan- 
imous shareholder  support.  A  little  less 
than  2  years  ago  Nabisco  Brands  came  into 
being. 

There  are  a  nimiber  of  unusual  aspects  to 
this  merger.  In  the  first  place— it  was  not  a 
take  over— not  a  tender  offer  (I  always  raise 
my  eyebrows  on  that  one— how  does  the 
word  tender  get  tied  to  such  an  offer).  It 
really  was  a  merger— a  coming  together  of 
equals.  It  was  achieved  without  borrowing 
several  billion  dollars.  In  fact,  there  was  no 
borrowing  at  all. 

The  surprises  continue,  there  were  no  dis- 
sident directors  on  either  board.  No  stock- 
holders' sulU  were  initiated.  There  were  no 
proxy  fights,  no  premiums  paid.  No  one 
made  any  money  to  speak  of  in  arbitrage. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  merger,  the 
two  teams  have  blended  harmoniously  and 
have  worked  effectively  together.  In  fact.  I 
describe  the  biggest  difference  between  our 
two  firms  was  that  we  were  in  different 
aisles  of  the  food  store.  Our  only  major 


moves  have  been  to  seU  off  some  buslnesaes 
not  closely  related  to  food  an  acquire  a 
couple  of  significant  ones  which  are  more  in 
our  malnstretun. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  there  aren't  any 
problems.  But  then  if  there  were  never  any 
problems,  most  of  us  here  wouldn't  have 
any  Jobs.  The  net  of  it  all.  however— forgive 
me  if  I  blow  our  horn  a  bit— is  that  in  the 
first  full  year  after  the  merger  the  new  com- 
pany is  in  a  very  solid  position  and  now  able 
to  achieve  goals  that  far  surpass  what  we 
could  have  done  as  separate  entities. 

Compared  with  the  way  most  so-called 
mergers  go  these  days,  ours  may  sound  a  bit 
naive.  In  certain  financial  circles  and  among 
the  executive  recruiters  it  may  even  be 
viewed  as  down-right  subsersive. 

But  since  many  of  the  principles  of  busi- 
ness strategy  as  Uught  at  Pace  University 
served  as  guidelines  in  the  creation  of  Nabis- 
co Brands,  it  may  be  that  Ed  Mortola 
though  my  presence  here  might  serve  as  a 
reminder  that  the  theories  of  pace  profes- 
sors and  constructive  action  In  the  real 
world  can  Indeed  be  one  and  the  same.  So  a 
good  part  of  this  award  Is  really  recongition 
of  not  one  person— but  the  contributions  of 
the  71,000  employees  of  Nabisco  Brands. 

The  remaining  reason  for  my  being  prof- 
fered this  honor  is  I  believe  a  personal  one, 
and  I  will  be  brief  about  it. 

Thirty  years  ago  this  month  I  was  actutU- 
ly  a  student  at  Pace  Institute,  as  it  was  then 
called— going  to  night  school  to  earn  my  cer- 
tificate in  accoimting  practices  and  other- 
wise plug  up  certain  holes  in  my  education 
which  during  4  years  in  Hanover.  N.H.  I  had 
cheerfully  ignored. 

In  those  days,  Robert  and  Richard  Pace, 
sons  of  one  of  the  two  original  Pace  broth- 
ers, were  ruiuilng  the  institution,  and  Presi- 
dent Mortola  was  an  assistant  dean. 

That  experience  meant  a  great  deal  to  me, 
and  I  have  remained  close  to  Pace  ever 
since. 

But  the  connection  had  been  a  close  one 
long  before  I  ever  sat  in  a  Pace  classroom.  If 
your  father  is  a  Presbyterian  clergyman, 
you  are  said  to  be  a  child  of  the  manse.  In 
that  sense,  I  am  a  chUd  of  this  university. 
My  father,  as  you  have  heard,  was  an  early 
associate  of  the  Paces.  When  their  account- 
ing firm  began  to  extend  itself  into  the 
world  of  education,  he  was  appointed  the 
first  controUer  of  the  new  enterprise.  There 
is  a  legend  in  our  family  that  in  one  dark 
period  of  the  early  I930's  he  even  pawned 
his  gold  watch  so  that  Pace  could  meet  cer- 
tain bills  that  were  seriously  overdue.  Perse- 
verance—and success,  he  got  his  watch  "out 
of  hock." 

Now,  Pace  has  become  a  university  with 
30,000  students,  a  faculty  of  1,500,  three 
campuses  and  a  broad  range  of  degree  pro- 
grams—including those  of  the  new  School  of 
Computer  Science  and  Information  Sys- 
tems. 

It  has  as  its  motto  what  is  to  me  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  words  of  any  language. 
In  both  sound  and  especially  In  meaning:  op- 
portunltas  .  .  .  opportunity. 

With  each  passing  year  my  pride  and  sat- 
isfaction have  Increased  In  the  knowledge 
that  many  dedicated  people  helped  to  plant 
the  acorn  from  which  has  grown  this 
mighty  oak  of  opportunity  for  so  many. 

Shortly  before  his  retirement  from  Pace 
my  dad  was  awarded  an  honorary  doctorate 
of  commercial  science.  You  can  imagine  my 
feelings  tonight,  as  I  become  a  recipient  of 
the  same  degree. 

For  his  leadership  in  management  award  I 
am  truly  grateful.  Much  as  it  has  meant  to 


lU  ao  previous  reclplente.  It  means  even 
more  to  me. 
Thank  you.* 
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HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OrCALirORMIA 
I«  THE  HOUSC  OF  RlPRESniTATlVKS 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  of 
the  regulatory  authority  of  the  Feder- 
al Aviation  Administration  under  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  is  limited  to  air- 
craft coming  within  the  act's  defini- 
tion of  "civU  aircraft."  Certain  aircraft 
are  specifically  excluded  from  the  defi- 
nition of  civil  aircraft  and  are  not. 
therefore,   under   the   jurisdiction   of 
the  FAA  for  most  regulatory  purposes. 
These    special    aircraft    are    termed 
"public  aircraft"  by  the  act,  and  such 
aircraft  are  defined  as   'aircraft  used 
exclusively  in  the  service  of  any  gov- 
ernment or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  including  the  government  of 
any  State,  territory,  or  possession  of 
the  United  States  or  the  District  of 
Coliunbia,  but  not  including  any  gov- 
ernment-owned   aircraft    engaged    in 
carrying  persons  or  property  for  "com- 
mercial purposes." 

Such  "public  aircraft"  include  mili- 
tary aircraft,  police  aircraft,  emergen- 
cy rescue  aircraft,  and  similar  types  of 
aircraft  where  a  governmental  entity 
has  assumed  liability  and  safety  regu- 
lation of  the  aircraft  in  question. 

The  definition  of  public  aircraft  does 
not  specifically  exclude  aircraft  which 
are  owned  and  operated  by  a  private 
entity  but  are  leased  to  a  government 
entity.  Such  aircraft  would  be  offering 
their  services  essentially  on  a  commer- 
cial basis,  yet  would  be  outside  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  FAA  for  most  pur- 
poses because  they  were  "in  the  serv- 
ice" of  a  governmental  entity.  In  such 
instances,  questions  of  safety  have 
arisen  and  there  are  concerns  that  the 
self-regulatory  presumption  extended 
to  a  governmental  entity  which  owns 
and  operates  an  aircraft  may  be  less 
valid  where  the  governmental  entity  is 
not  the  owner  and  operator. 

To  address  this  issue,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing H.R.  2892,  which  would 
amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to 
limit  the  definition  of  "public  aircraft" 
to  aircraft  actually  owned  and  operat- 
ed by  a  governmental  entity.  I  do  so  to 
solicit  the  comments  of  any  party  who 
may  feel  this  change  would  have  any 
effect  on  safety,  on  the  efficient  oper- 
ation of  any  governmental  entity,  or 
on  the  well-being  of  any  enterprise, 
either  for  good  or  ill.  Those  who  do 
have  views  on  this  matter  are  encour- 
aged to  write  to  the  House  Aviation 
Subcommittee,  and  we  will  provide  a 
period  of  not  less  than  1  month  from 
introduction  to  receive  such  com- 
ments.* 


VfS.  PISH  AND  WILDLIFE 
FOUNDATION 

HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

oroou>HADO 
IN  THE  HOnSK  OF  REPRBSDfTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1983 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  Ted  and  Francois 
Olanoutsos  for  their  generosity  and 
patriotism.  They  have  offered  to  leave 
a  bequest  to  the  U.S.  Government  in 
order  to  help  establish  a  fish  and  wild- 
life foundation  at  the  Department  of 
Interior.  The  foundation  would  be 
similar  to  the  current  Park  Service 
Foundation. 

The  Gianoutsos'  offer  is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  American  tradition  of 
philanthropy  that  has  so  blessed  this 
country.  Recall  that  a  bequest  in  1829 
from  James  Smithson  helped  establish 
the  Smithsonian  Institute. 

There  is  another  parallel  here. 
Smithson  was  an  Englishman.  Ted 
Olanoutsos  is  a  first  generation  Greek- 
American  and  Francoise  is  an  immi- 
grant from  France. 

The  legislation,  H.R.  2809,  which  has 
been  introduced  by  Representative 
John  Breaux  (Democrat,  Louisiana), 
and  which  I  am  proud  to  have  cospon- 
sored,  would  establish  a  charitable  and 
nonprofit  corporation  to  accept  and 
administer  gifts  from  private  citizens 
for  the  purposes  of  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
this  very  worthwhile  proposal.* 


TRICENTENNIAL  OP  GERMAN 
SETTLEMENT  IN  AMERICA 
COMMEMORATED 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

or  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  that  this  year  marks  the 
tricentennial  anniversary  of  German 
settlement  in  America.  To  commemo- 
rate this  Germany  and  the  United 
States  have  issued  jointly  a  commemo- 
rative stamp.  On  the  occasion  of  the 
issuance  of  the  stamp,  His  Excellency 
the  Ambassador  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany,  Dr.  Peter  Hermes 
made  the  foUowing  remarks: 

Today  we  witness  the  presentation  of  the 
Stamp  dedicated  to  the  comnemoration  of 
the  German-American  tricentennial.  The 
design  shows  the  "Concord",  a  sailing  ship 
which  carried  those  thirteen  families  from 
Krefeld,  Germany  over  to  the  shores  of 
Pennsylvania.  Her  sails  are  aU  set  and  full- 
blown. She  was  a  sturdy  ship,  as  we  can  see, 
solid  as  the  German-American  friendship 
which  shall  carry  us  into  the  Future. 

Today,  the  descendants  of  those  immi- 
grants and  the  seven  million  that  were  to 
follow  form  the  largest  single  ethnic  group 
in  America.  Their  number  is  sixty  millions. 
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Not  all  of  the  German  immigrants  have  set 
to  sea  with  "fair  winds  and  following  seas". 
In  fact,  many  chose  or  were  forced  to  leave 
a  continent  plagued  by  wars,  political  tur- 
moil, crises  and  oppression.  They  found  a 
home,  freedom  and  opportunity  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  They  have  been  absorbed  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  social  fabric 
and  life.  Today  they  are  Americans.  But 
what  makes  It  so  encouraging  for  all  of  us  Is 
that  those  Americans  still  remember  their 
Eimipean  roots.  This  awareness  creates  a 
transatlantic  dimension  which  comes  from 
the  heart. 

Just  like  the  ship  we  see  here  and  like 
many  others  that  sailed  from  Europe  bring- 
ing immigrants  over  to  America  our  friend- 
ship sailed  through  rougher  seas  and 
smoother  waters.  As  President  Reagan  said 
In  his  proclamation  regarding  the  tricenten- 
nial anniversary:  "Despite  the  legacy  of  two 
world  wars  which  foimd  us  on  opposing 
sides.  West  Germany  and  the  United  States 
have  forged  an  exceptionally  close  relation- 
ship during  the  past  three  decades.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  Berlin  airlift, 
and  the  ensuing  NATO  partnership  have  led 
to  a  recognition  of  our  common  democratic 
ideals  and  joint  Interest  In  Western  econom- 
ic and  political  strength." 

This  stamp  then  will  be  a  messenger.  It 
wUl  carry  these  historic  facts  to  all  comers 
of  the  world.  Let  it  be  known  everywhere 
that  by  commemorating  this  tricenteimlal, 
Americans  and  Germans  pay  tribute  to 
their  conunon  culture,  to  shared  values,  tra- 
ditions and  aspirations.* 


LEGISLATION      TO      AUTHORIZE 
CONSTRUCTION  OF         THE 

MALINE  CREEK  FLOOD  CON- 
TROL PROJECT  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 
MO. 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  YOUNG 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4. 1983 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing  legis- 
lation to  authorize  the  construction  of 
flood  control,  recreation,  and  environ- 
mental quality  improvements  recom- 
mended for  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  area  as 
contained  in  the  feasibility  report, 
water  resources  investigation,  St. 
Louis  metropolitan  area.  Missouri,  and 
Illinois,  Maline  Creek,  Mo.,  survey 
report. 

The  authority  for  this  report  is  in 
response  to  six  congressional  Public 
Works  Committee  resolutions  dated: 
April  7,  1966  (Senate).  October  4,  1966 
(Senate).  July  15.  1970  (Senate),  July 
29.  1971  (House  of  Representatives). 
October  2.  1972  (Senate),  and  October 
12,  1972  (House  of  Representatives). 

Mr.  Speaker,  Maline  Creek  enters 
the  Mississippi  River  approximately  8 
miles  downstream  from  the  confluence 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers. 
The  watershed,  which  covers  16,170 
acres,  is  highly  urbanized  and  includes 
a  small  part  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis, 
portions  of  imincorporated  St.  Louis 
Coimty.  and  all  or  parts  of  22  munici- 
palities in  St.  Louis  County.  Maline 
Creek  has  a  main  channel  10.6  miles 
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long  and  has  10  major  tributaries.  Due 
to  npl6  urbanization  within  the  last 
25  years,  the  potential  for  damages 
from  flash  flooding  associated  with 
high-intensity  rainfall  has  increased. 
Under  existing  conditions,  a  standard 
project  flood  would  cause  damages  es- 
timated to  exceed  $50  million.  There  is 
absolutely  no  question,  that  sound 
flood  plain  management  and  the  struc- 
tural and  nonstructural  solutions  in- 
corporated in  the  plan  to  prevent 
floods,  will  save  the  residents  of  this 
area  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  devas- 
tation and  grief  that  can  so  easily  de- 
stroy the  social  fabric  of  commimities. 
Specific  to  the  Maline  Creek  flood- 
plain  area,  the  national  goal  is  sound 
flood-plain  management  that  em- 
bodies the  wise  use,  conservation,  de- 
velopment, and  utilization  of  interre- 
lated land  and  water  resources  to  serve 
the  objectives  of  economic  efficiency, 
environmental  quality,  and  social  well- . 
being.  It  is  the  policy  of  this  body  to 
formulate  projects  which,  to  the 
extent  possible,  avoid  or  minimize  ad- 
verse impacts  associated  with  use  of 
the  flood  plain  and  avoid  inducing  de- 
velopment in  the  flood  plain  unless 
there  is  asolutely  no  practicable  alter- 
native. In  a  message  to  Congress  in 
June  1978,  the  President  directed  that 
the  national  water  policy  should  be 
improved  by  "requiring  the  explicit 
formulation  and  consideration  of  a  pri- 
marily nonstructural  plan  as  one  alter- 
native, whenever  structural  water 
projects  are  planned."  The  President 
has  emphasized  a  commitment  to  na- 
tional economic  development  and  envi- 
ronmental quality  as  basic  national 
planning  objectives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Midwest,  and  espe- 
cially my  district  in  the  St.  Louis  area, 
was  subjected  to  some  of  the  most  de- 
structive and  ravaging  floods  in  early 
December  1982.  These  floods  caused 
untold  destruction  to  life  and  property 
and    the    final    economic    dislocation 
amounted  to  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.    Many    of    the    communities 
which  were  flooded  have  still  not  re- 
covered from  the  damage  and  thou- 
sands of  people  are  still  trying  to  put 
their  life  back  in  order.  I  personally 
toured  the  flooded  areas  and  found 
the  total  destruction  to  major  commu- 
nities to  be  beyond  belief.  The  grief 
and   suffering   experienced   by   thou- 
sands of  people  caxmot  be  Ignored  and 
it  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  prevent  these  dis- 
asters from  occurring  whenever  possi- 
ble. The  residents  and  businesses  in 
communities  within  the  watershed  of 
Maline   Creek   have  experienced   nu- 
merous floods  which  have  occasioned 
great  economic  loss  upon  this  part  of 
the  St.  Louis  area.  It  has  been  nearly 
20  years  since  the  Congress  requested 
a  thorough  review  of  alternatives  to 
alleviate  the  flood  problems  plaguing 
the  Maline  Creek  watershed.  I  believe 
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the  time  for  studying  the  problem  is 
over  and  the  time  for  immediate 
action  is  at  hand.  I  simply  will  not 
stand  idle  and  watch  more  floods  de- 
stroy the  fabric  of  communities  In  my 
district.  As  a  member  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee,  I  intend  to  do 
aU  in  my  power  to  insure  the  authori- 
zation of  this  project  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. I  would  encourage  all  my  col- 
leagues in  this  distinguished  body  who 
have  witnessed  the  pain  and  suffering 
caused  by  floods  to  join  with  me  and 
vprove  this  legislation  without 
delay.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CABLE  COPYRIGHT  REFORM 

HON.  MKE  SYNAR 

OF  OKLAHOKA 
Ut  TH«  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEMTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  May  4, 1983 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HELEN  MORK 

HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAUrORRIA 
ni  THB  HOUSK  or  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1983 
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•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  rise  to  pay 
my  last  respects  to  Helen  Mork,  city 
treasiirer  of  Hawaiian  Gardens,  who 
passed  away  on  April  23  at  the  age  of 
73.  She  had  been  city  treasurer  since 
her  appointment  on  May  28, 1968. 

Bom  in  Miimesota  and  raised  in 
Wisconsin.  Helen  moved  to  Hawaiian 
Gardens  with  her  husband  Norman  in 
1945  and  immediately  became  a  tire- 
less community  worker  as  well  as  a 
dedicated  teacher  in  the  parochial 
school  system. 

Among  her  many  community  inter- 
ests,  Helen   saw   the   importance   of 
maintaining  a  healthy  library  system 
Thus,  she  served  as  a  member  of  the 
regional  library  councU  for  the  Ix)s 
Angeles   County   Public   Library   for 
over  10  years,  she  also  worked  exten- 
sively in  organizing  and  raising  funds 
for  the  Hawaiian   Gardens  City   Li- 
brary.  Aside   from   her   concern   for 
public  libraries,  Helen  also  served  on 
the  bicentennial  committee  and  the 
Horizon  subcommittee.   Her  work  in 
the  community  extended  into  her  par- 
ticipation and  support  for  such  worth- 
while organizations  as  the  home  for 
battered  women,  and  the  children's 
day  care  center. 

Even  with  all  these  activities,  Helen 
still  found  time  to  devote  to  her  hus- 
band Norman  and  to  raising  her  four 
children:  Johnny,  Bill.  Kathy  Wilson, 
and  Suzie  and,  in  her  spare  time,  she 
has  been  very  active  in  oil  painting 
and  arts  and  crafts. 

Because  of  Helen's  dedication  to 
both  her  family  and  her  community, 
she  will  be  missed  by  many  people.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  you  and  my  col- 
leagues join  my  wife  Lee  and  me  in 
sending  our  deepest  sympathies  to 
Helen's  husband  Norman  and  the  rest 
of  her  family.* 


•  Mr.  SYNAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  rectify  a 
discrimination  among  cable  television 
systems  caused  by  an  extraordinary 
rate  Increase  imposed  by  the  Copy- 
right Royalty  Tribunal  earlier  this 
year.  The  new  rate  both  increases  cer- 
tain copyright  royalty  payments  by 
rural  and  other  cable  systems  by  400 
to  1,600  percent  and  collides  head  on 
with  recent  deregulation  rulings  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion. 

In  1972,  when  cable  television  was  in 
its  infancy,   the  FCC  restricted  the 
number  of  distant  signals— television 
stations  imported   from   outside   the 
local   service   area— which   any   cable 
system  could  carry.  The  reason  for 
this    restriction    was    the    perceived 
threat  to  the  viability  of  local  televi- 
sion sUtions.   Since   it   was  thought 
that  this  threat  was  more  acute  in 
rural  areas  where  there  are  fewer  sta- 
tions, the  FCC  limited  the  number  of 
distant  signals  carried  by  cable  sys- 
tems based  on  their  location.  Cable 
systems  in  the  so-caUed  top  50  televi- 
sion markets  were  permitted  to  carry 
up  to  three  distant  independent— that 
is      nonnetwork- television      signals; 
those  in  markets  51  to  100  were  per- 
mitted up  to  two  distant  independent 
television   signals;    and   those   In   so- 
called  smaller  markets— defined  as  any 
town  with  at  least  one  television  sta- 
tion that  Is  not  in  the  top  100  mar- 
kets—were permitted  only  one  inde- 
pendent television  station. 

After  cable's  explosive  growth 
during  the  1970's,  the  FCC  and  under- 
took exhaustive  economic  studies  ex- 
tending for  several  years  to  determine 
if  there  was  a  continued  need  for  these 
distant  signal  restrictions.  In  1980  the 
FCC  finally  decided  no  justification 
exists  and  repealed  them.  The  antici- 
pated problems  had  not  materialized. 
The  Commission  reported: 

(W)€  were  unable  to  establish  theoretical- 
ly or  empirically  that  cable  television  re- 
duces the  quality  of  local  progranuning. 
Competition  from  distant  signals  may  actu- 
ally, in  some  circumstances,  increase  the 
quality  of  programming  broadcast  by  local 
stations. 
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The  act  gave  the  Tribunal  authority 
to  adjust  royalties  for  additional  dis- 
tant television  signals  permitted  to  be 
carried    by    cable  .systems    due    to 
changes   in   the  FCC's   rules.   Thus, 
when   the  FCC   repealed   Its  distant 
signal  limitations,  the  Tribunal  initiat- 
ed proceedings  to  determine  an  appro- 
priate royalty  rate  for  the  new  distant 
signals.  While  the  rate  before  the  FCC 
action  was  no  more  than  .675  percent 
of  gross  receipts  for  each  signal— with 
additional  signals  scheduled  for  lower 
rates— the  new  rate  which  took  effect 
on  March   15,   1983,   is   3.75   percent 
gross  receipts  for  each  distant  signal. 
This  increase  is  between  400  and  1,600 
percent  for  various  systems  and  many 
have  decided  to  drop  distant  signals 
subject  to  this  rate  rather  than  pay  it. 
The  3.75  percent  rate  tracks  the 
former  FCC  rules— and  thus  discrimi- 
nates among  cable  systems  based  on 
market    location— even    though    that 
discrimination  was  found  to  be  un- 
justified. A  cable  system  located  in  a 
large  market  might  be  able  to  import 
three   distant   signals   without   being 
subject  to  the  3.75-percent  rate,  while 
a  cable  system  in  a  smaller  market  im- 
porting the  same  three  distant  signals 
might  have  to  pay  7.5  percent  of  its 
gross  receipts  to  carry  two  of  those  tel- 
evision stations.  By  comparison,  the 
large  market  cable  system  would  have 
to  pay  only  1  percent  of  its  gross  re- 
ceipts for  the  same  two  signals— .503 
percent  each. 

My  legislation  would  permit  all  cable 
systems,  regardless  of  market  location, 
to  carry  at  least  three  distant  inde- 
pendent television  signals  without 
being  subject  to  the  prohibitive  3.75- 
percent  rate,  and  thus  eliminates  the 
very  discrimination  among  cable  sys- 
tems which  the  FCC  attempted  to 
eliminate  when  the  distant  signal  rule 
limitations  were  repealed.* 


Paralleling  the  FCC's  deregulation 
of  cable  television.  Congress  enacted  a 
new  Copyright  Act  in  1976  which  gave 
cable  systems  a  compulsory  license  to 
carry  any  television  signal  permitted 
by  the  FCC's  rules  upon  payment  of 
copyright  royalties  in  amounts  fixed 
by  the  act.  The  Copyright  Royalty 
Tribunal  was  created  by  the  new 
Copyright  Act  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tributing and  adjusting  royalties. 


MEDICARE  BILL  TO  SAVE  THE 
GOVERNMENT  $161  MILUON 

HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OP  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4,  1983 
•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 
week  I  received  some  good  news  for 
senior  citizens  and  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  Introduced  legis- 
lation, H.R.  1106,  to  close  a  loophole  in 
the  law  that  allows  independent  medi- 
cal laboratories  to  charge  senior  citi- 
zens and  the  medicare  program  more 
for  routine  lab  tests  than  they  charge 
the  rest  of  their  customers. 

When  I  introduced  this  bill,  which  I 
call  the  Pair  Lab  Payments  Act,  I  indi- 
cated that  significant  cost  savings 
would  result  if  we  put  a  halt  to  this 
discriminatory  practice.  Today,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  the  Congres- 
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sional  Budget  Office  has  determined 
that  those  savings  will  far  exceed  my 
previous  estimations. 

In  a  report  made  public  late  last 
week,  the  CBO  estimated  that  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  would  mean  a  savings 
to  the  Federal  Government  of  $161 
million  in  medicare  costs  over  the  next 
5  years.  Some  $21  million  of  that  sav- 
ings would  be  realized  in  1984  alone. 
By  1988,  the  anticipated  annual  sav- 
ings would  increase  to  $43  million. 

Earlier  estimates  by  a  health  care  fi- 
nancing adviser  for  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  indicate  that  senior 
citizens  themselves  will  realize  an  ad- 
ditional savings  from  this  bill  of  $35 
million  in  1984  alone. 

Mi.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
CBO  and  GAO  concur  with  what 
many  of  us  have  known  for  a  long 
time:  Discriminatory  laboratory  billing 
practices  do  not  add  up  for  senior  citi- 
zens or  for  the  Government.  Medicare 
and  its  beneficiaries  should  not  have 
to  pay  an  average  of  $2.75  more  per 
test  for  routine  laboratory  tests  than 
the  doctors  and  other  patients  do.  And 
if  we  pass  this  bill,  they  will  not  have 
to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  illusions  that 
this  legislation  will  turn  the  financial 
problems  of  the  medicare  system 
around  overnight.  But  by  saving  senior 
citizens  and  the  Government  millions 
of  dollars,  it  is  a  good  step  in  the  right 
direction— and  one  which  I  believe  we 
should  take  now. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  H.R.  1106,  the  Fair  Lab 
Payments  Act  of  1983.* 


DISCRIMINA'nON  AGAINST 
LEGAL  GAMING 


HON.  HARRY  M.  REID 

OFIfKVASA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4, 1983 

*  Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Nevada,  Mrs. 
VucANOvicH,  joins  me  this  week  In  In- 
troducing two  bills  to  end  discrimina- 
tion against  legal  gaming  establish- 
ment patrons. 

Currently,  the  IRS  requires  taxpay- 
ers to  itemize  returns  in  order  to 
deduct  legal  gaming  losses.  Past  stud- 
ies have  shown  that  almost  one-half  of 
the  players  reporting  winnings  take 
the  standard  deduction,  and  are  thus 
unfairly  deprived  of  tax  credit  for 
their  losses.  H.R.  2793  provides  a 
remedy  by  allowing  a  deduction  of  net 
gaming  losses  from  gross  incomes. 

In  1976,  the  Federal  Commission  on 
the  Review  of  the  National  Policy 
Toward  Gambling  urged  Congress  to 
insure  freedom  of  competition  be- 
tween burgeoning  legal  gaming  indus- 
tries and  existing  illegal  gambling  op- 
erations. This,  they  concluded,  will 
only    be    accomplished    by    restoring 
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equity  to  Federal  tax  laws.  As  the 
Comminion  noted,  the  nature  of 
gaming  is  such  that  few  players  have 
net  gains  over  the  long  term. 

In  this  regard,  we  have  also  intro- 
duced H.R.  2792  which  would  prevent 
aggregation  of  identical  parimutuel 
wagers  in  order  to  achieve  the  levels 
subject  to  withholding. 

The  sums  collected  by  the  IRS 
through  these  channels  are  overshad- 
owed by  the  loss  of  State  and  local  rev- 
enue. In  particular,  unfair  tax  discrim- 
ination against  the  bettor  assails  not 
only  parimutual  revenues,  but  su- 
presses  the  livelihood  of  a  variety  of 
support  industries,  thus  reducing  em- 
plojrment  in  many  States  and  local- 
ities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  organized  illegal  gam- 
bling persists  in  this  country  because 
current  Federal  tax  treatment  of  legal 
payouts  give  the  illegal  operator  a 
price  advantage  that  legal  operators 
cannot  possibly  overcome.  Tax  reform, 
in  this  area  is  of  vital  concern  to  the 
thousands  of  patrons  and  employees 
In  the  30  States  with  legal  parimutual 
operations,  those  with  State  lotteries, 
and  of  course  my  home  State  of 
Nevada. 

I  urge  prompt  attention  to  these 
concerns.* 


LEGISLATION  TO  AUTHORIZE 
THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE 
ST.  LOUIS  HARBOR  PROJECT 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  YOUNG 


OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4, 1983 

*  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  the 
navigation  needs  along  the  Mississippi 
River  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
as  contained  in  the  recommendations 
of  the  feasibility  report,  St.  Louis 
Harbor,  Missouri  and  Illinois. 

The  authority  for  this  report  was 
adopted  by  the  resolutions  by  the 
House  Public  Works  Committee  on 
June  23,  1964,  and  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  on  May  26. 
1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  to  improve 
the  capacity  of  the  St.  Louis  Harbor  Is 
critical  to  the  continued  growth  of  the 
region  and  Nation  as  a  wh"'-;.  Vital 
shipments  of  raw  materials  emerge 
from  St.  Louis  and,  in  turn,  are 
shipped  to  St.  Louis  from  all  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  pro- 
posed improvement  means  increased 
employment  opportunities  in  a 
number  of  industries  and  services,  de- 
creased costs  of  transportation  for  a 
variety  of  goods,  and  increased  effi- 
ciencies in  transportation  In  terms  of 
time  and  energy.  The  St.  Louis  Harbor 
and  Port  area  Is  a  multimodal  transfer 
center.  St.  Louis  serves  to  facilitate 
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the  movement  of  goods  that  come  in 
from  rail,  truck,  and  air.  as  well  as  by 
barge.  The  St.  Louis  Harbor  is  the 
second  largest  inland  waterway  port. 
The  St.  Louis  Harbor  is  currently  ex- 
periencing the  problems  of  a  shortage 
of  riverfront  sites  for  waterway-de^ 
pendent  industrial  use  and  inadequate 
water /channel  depth  caused  by  low 
water  and  heavy  sedimentation  from 
upstream  sources  as  the  Missouri 
River  and  the  large  amount  of  agricul- 
tural practices  and  soU  erosion.  If 
these  problems  are  not  alleviated,  the 
conditions  will  drastically  affect  the 
economic  growth  of  the  port  and  the 
region  as  a  whole. 

The  recommended  plan  consists  of 
two  parts:  First,  a  structural  solution 
to  the  most  severe  sedimentation  prob- 
lem in  the  study  area,  at  river  mile  182 
on  the  Missouri  bank  and  second, 
harbor  improvements  at  river  mile  185 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  Chain  of 
Rocks  Canal  in  Illinois.  The  recom- 
mended solution  to  the  sedimentation 
problem  entails  the  construction  of  an 
"L"  dike  or  similar  structure  designed 
to  provide  reliable  water  transport 
access  to  the  St.  Louis  municipal  dock 
area.  This  reliable  water  access  would 
also  facilitate  redevelopment  of  ap- 
proximately 300  acres  by  industries 
needing  water  transportation.  The  rec- 
ommended harbor  improvements 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  Chain  of 
Rocks  Canal  would  provide  docking  fa- 
cilities north  of  the  existing  harbor. 
This  portion  of  the  recommended  plan 
consists  of  excavating  the  canal  bank 
back  210  feet  for  a  length  of  6,900  feet, 
thereby  providing  direct  water  access 
to  approximately  1,000  acres  of  Indus- 
trially zoned  land.  Construction  would 
take  place  In  two  phases,  the  first  oc- 
curring at  the  onset  of  plan  Implemen- 
tation and  the  second  phase  projected 
to  be  needed  about  10  years  later. 
Each  phase  would  involve  excavating 
3,450  feet  of  canal  bank,  resulting  in  a 
total  harbor  length  of  6,700  feet.  The 
plan  also  includes  environmental  fea- 
tures such  as  wildlife  management 
practices  and  incorporates  a  recreation 
component  in  the  form  of  public 
scenic  overlooks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recommendations 
contained  in  the  authorizing  docu- 
ment warrant  immediate  consideration 
by  the  Congress  due  to  a  favorable 
cost-benefit  ratio  of  the  project  and 
the  economic  benefits  that  will  accrue 
to  the  St.  Louis  region  and  national 
transportation  network.* 
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LEGISLATION  TO  OVERRULE 
THE  HISQUIERDO  DECISION 

HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLOKADO 
IH  THE  HOtrSC  OF  RKPRXSENT ATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  4. 1983 


•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mi.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board  to  honor  court  orders  that 
treat  railroad  retirement  benefits  as 
property  subject  to  division  in  a  com- 
munity property  or  equitable  distribu- 
tion State.  It  directs  the  Board  to 
make  payments  directly  to  the  di- 
vorced spouse  in  accordance  with 
court  approved  separation  agreements, 
divorce  decrees,  and  property  settle- 
ment agreements. 

The  need  for  the  legislation  arises 
from  the  1979  Hisquierdo  against  His- 
quierdo  decision  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  which  reversed  the  California 
Supreme  Court  by  holding  that  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1974  (45  U.S.C.  231m)  protects  rail- 
road retirement  benefits  from  legal 
process  "Notwithstanding  any  other 
law  •  •  •  of  any  States." 

The  purpose  of  section  14  was  to 
prevent  creditors  from  attaching  a 
pension  to  satisfy  commercial  debts, 
but  not  to  permit  a  retiree  to  evade 
legal  or  moral  responsibilities  to  de- 
pendents or  a  former  spouse. 

In  a  case  involving  military  retired 
pay.  In  1981  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
came  to  a  similar  conclusion.  In 
McCarty  against  McCarty  the  High 
Court  ruled  that  military  retired  pay 
could  not  be  considered  community 
property.  The  McCarty  decision 
caused  such  a  storm  throughout  the 
United  States  and  in  the  Congress 
that  last  year  Public  Law  97-252,  the 
Uniformed  Services  Former  Spouses 
Protection  Act,  was  made  law  to  re- 
verse the  effects  of  the  McCarty  deci- 
sion. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  will 
simply  remove  the  immimlty  from  tier 
2  railroad  retirement  benefits,  which 
represent  the  staff  retirement  portion 
of  the  railroad  retirement  benefits. 
Tier  1,  which  is  the  social  security 
equivalent,  would  not  be  subject  to  di- 
vision. 

It  is  essential  that  this  bill  be  en- 
acted to  permit  the  courts  to  treat  rail- 
road retirement  the  same  as  other 
public  or  private  pensions.  Attached  is 
the  text  of  the  legislation.* 
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the  public  an  example  of  resourceful- 
ness and  initiative  by  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. Officer  Larry  D.  Walker  of 
the  California  Highway  Patrol. 

On  January  21,  1983.  Officer 
Walker,  trained  in  Red  Qrom  cardio- 
pulmonary resuscitation  (CPR)  was  on 
patrol  In  Hayward.  Calif.  He  was 
flagged  down  and  told  that  a  passen- 
ger in  a  car  was  sick  and  needed  an 
ambulance.  Officer  Walker  radioed  for 
an  ambulance  and  then  went  to  check 
the  victim,  who  was  slumped  over  in 
the  front  seat  of  a  car.  Officer  Walker 
discovered  that  the  victim  had  a 
strong  pulse  but  was  not  breathing.  He 
immediately  began  mouth-to-mouth 
resuscitation.  After  3  or  4  minutes,  the 
individual  began  breathing  on  her  own 
and  regained  consciousness. 

For  his  presence  of  mind  and  skills 
in  this  crisis  situation.  Officer  Walker 
has  earned  the  Red  Cross  Certificate 
of  Merit,  the  highest  award  given  by 
the  Red  Cross,  to  those  who  have 
saved  or  sustained  a  life  using  skills  or 
knowledge  taught  by  the  Red  Cross. 

I  wish  to  personally  commend  Offi- 
cer Walker  for  his  actions.  He  well  de- 
serves the  high  honor  he  is  receiving. 
He  Is  a  credit  to  the  community  and  to 
the  California  Highway  Patrol.  I  hope 
his  example  and  the  reward  he  Is  re- 
ceiving will  be  an  inspiration  to  others 
to  be  educated  in  these  crucial  life- 
saving  techniques  and  to  become  prac- 
ticing Good  Samaritans.* 
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sertlng  a  copy  of  this  letter  in  today's 
Rtcord.  I  itfge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
with  me  in  an  effort  to  return  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  Nation's  agricul- 
tural policy  to  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, where  It  rightfully  belongs.* 


OFFICER  LARRY  D.  WALKER 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CAUrORHIA 
HI  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRESDnATTVlS 

Wednesday,  May  4, 1983 
*  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  my  colleagues  smd 


K^'-^'P  OMB  OFF  THE  FARM 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  LEHMAN 

or  CAUrORMIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1983 
*  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  controversy  sur- 
rounding Federal  marketing  orders  for 
agricultural  commodities  came  to  a 
head  last  Friday,  when  the  administra- 
tion issued  a  loosely  worded  proposal 
that  the  President  titled  "Marketing 
Order  Guideline  Implementation 
Plan." 

I  would  alert  my  fellow  Members  of 
Congress  that  these  guidelines  do 
nothing  to  solve  the  real  problem 
facing  the  use  of  agricultural  market- 
ing orders,  which  is  the  intrusion  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
into  areas  of  agricultural  policymak- 
ing. As  long  as  the  President  allows 
OMB  to  express  its  bias  against  the 
American  farmer  by  administratively 
vetoing  the  use  of  marketing  orders, 
chaos  will  rule  the  markets  for  many 
fruit  and  nut  crops. 

In  a  letter  today.  I  am  urging  the 
President  to  resolve  this  problem  once 
and  for  all  by  reigning  in  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  granting 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sole  au- 
thority over  the  administration  of  ag- 
ricultural marketing  orders.  I  am  in- 


CHANCELLOR  JOE  DUFPEY 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or  MASSACHUSRTS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1983 
*  Mr.    BOLAND.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
April  30  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts at  Amherst  inaugurated  Joseph 
Duf fey  as  its  fourth  chancellor. 

Joe  Duffey  is  a  well-known  figure  in 
Washington.  His  service  as  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State  and  as  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  won  him  many 
friends  on  Capitol  Hill.  I  am  pleased 
that  he  has  chosen  to  lend  his  consid- 
erable energy  and  skill  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  an  outstanding  educational 
Institution  like  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts—Amherst. 

Educational  excellence  has  been  pur- 
sued at  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts for  120  years.  It  was  established 
as  an  agricultural  college,  became  a 
State  college,  and  was  finally  designat- 
ed a  university  in  the  1940's.  Its  gradu- 
ates have  assumed  positions  of  respon- 
sibility in  business,  government,  and 
education  throughout  the  world. 
Chancellor  Duffey  has  a  proud  tradi- 
tion to  draw  upon  as  he  prepares  to 
guide  the  Amherst  campus  in  the  chal- 
lenging days  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  Chancellor  Duffey's 
inaugural,  the  university  presented  an 
honorary  doctor  of  laws  degree  to  the 
former  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Senate,  Maurice  Donahue.  I 
know  of  no  public  official  In  Massa- 
chusetts who  has  done  more  to  pro- 
mote higher  education  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. He  was  the  driving  force 
behind  legislation  which  established 
the  Boston  campus  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  and  legislation 
which  established  the  university's 
medical  school  in  Worcester.  The  cita- 
tion which  accompanied  his  honorary 
degree  described  him  as  a  "champion 
of  education"  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
to  have  been  the  slightest  exaggera- 
tion.* 


FOR  A  BETTER  IRISH  PEACE 
FORUM 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  MEW  YORK 
n*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  4,  1983 
*  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  bipartisan  Ad  Hoc 
Congressional  Committee  for  Irish  Af- 
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fain  I  again  place  into  the  Record  an 
article  which  relates  to  the  upcoming 
"All  Ireland  Forum"  as  well  as  the  De- 
partment of  State's  view  of  it  based  on 
a  letter  I  received  yesterday. 

The  first  insertion  is  an  article  from 
the  Irish  Echo  written  by  their  distin- 
guished Dublin  columnist,  John  A. 
Kelly,  entlUed  "Forum  Can  Work- 
But  No  Without  Sinn  Fein."  He  con- 
tends as  I  have  for  several  years  that 
If  we  are  serious  about  working  for  a 
lasting  political  solution  in  Northern 
Ireland  we  must  include  all  puties  to 
the  conflict  if  we  expect  to  have  the 
solution  endure  and  be  acceptable  to 
all  sides.  All  legitimate  shades  of  polit- 
ical thought  or  more  specifically  all 
those  organizations  who  have  legally 
sanctioned  political  parties  should  be 
permitted  to  discuss  the  issue  of  peace 
in  Ireland.  To  pursue  the  limited  ob- 
jective of  the  "AU  Ireland  Forum"  is 
to  prejudge  the  initiative  as  a  failure. 

The  Department  of  State's  response 
to  my  letter  is  self-explanatory  and  I 
simply  insert  it  into  the  Record  In  an 
effort  to  get  a  wide  perspective  of 
views  on  this  Important  Initiative. 

The  material  follows: 

[From  the  Irish  Echo,  Apr.  23,  1983] 

FoKUM  Cak  Work— But  Not  WrraonT  Simn 

Fkim 

(By  John  A.  KeUy) 

DuBUH.— In  the  North,  there  is  the  As- 
sembly. And  In  the  south  there  will  be  what 
Is  described  in  advance  as  "the  Forum." 
Both  bodies  will  meet  independently  to  dis- 
cuss the  possible  future  of  the  North.  One 
will  debate  the  issue  purely  within  the  con- 
fines of  the  six  counties  as  It  is.  It  will  do  so 
with  the  underpinning  of  a  historic  attitude 
best  summed  up  by  the  inimitable  phrase. 
"No  Surrender." 

The  other  will  discuss  the  future  of  the 
entire  island  and  its  possible  relationship 
with  the  United  Kingdom.  Neither  will  con- 
cede the  legality  of  the  other. 

There  are  times  when  I  believe  that  what 
we  deride  as  "Stage  Irish"  is  reaUy  the  fact. 
There  are  certain  things  which,  because  of 
our  peculiar  historical  circumstances,  can 
only  happen  in  Ireland,  tragic  things  which 
must  appear  "quaint,"  possibly  even  charm- 
ing in  their  apparent  unreality  to  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

While  there  is  something  of  a  hiatus  on 
both  sides  of  the  border  regarding  these  de- 
velopments among  politicians,  the  mass  of 
people  in  the  south  hardly  give  it  a  thought. 

They  are  more  occupied  with  mundane 
things  .  .  .  like  taxes  and  the  cost  of 
living  .  .  .  and  the  lack  of  Jobs. 

While  politicians  argue  and  newspaper 
editorials  thunder,  the  majority  of  the  elec- 
torate. North  and  south,  merely  shrug  their 
shoulders  at  this  latest  attempt  to  inject 
some  semblance  of  sanity  into  their  affairs. 

They  must  feel  that,  like  the  abortion 
debate,  there  is  a  huge  air  of  fantasy  about 
the  whole  thing.  And  they  smile  to  see  that 
leaders.  Garret  FitzOerald  and  Charles  J. 
Haughey  are  at  least  agreed  on  one  point. 
The  Fonmi  proposed  by  the  SDLP,  under 
John  Hume,  can  work.  They  wonder  merely 
if  it  will  put  butter  on  their  bread! 

And  yet  .  .  .  and  yet  ...  if  one  can 
ignore  the  continuing  pestilence  of  econom- 
ic circumstances  to  look  forward  to  the  long 
term  political  future  of  this  island,  one  must 
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admit  that  the  Forum  as  proposed,  is  at 
least  imaginative  and  may  even,  in  later 
times,  be  regarded  as  the  first  real  political 
step  on  a  long  Journey  which  will  ease  the 
political  logjam  bederilUng  Irish  affairs. 

I  have  continually  argued  through  the 
courtesy  of  this  column  that  when  politi- 
cians refuse  to  act  the  vacuuim  will  be  filled 
in  some  other  fashion. 

For  all  of  its  existence  the  Northern  state- 
let has  been  opposed  by  a  sizeable  section  of 
the  population  in  the  six  counties,  which  Is 
not  even  to  mention  the  south  at  all. 

It  was  founded  on  bigotry  to  preserve 
privilege.  Imagined  and  otherwise.  It  was  es- 
tablished under  threat  of  'immediate  and 
terrible  war"  against  the  majority  on  this 
Island  who  did  not  condone  It. 

In  a  sense,  it  was  therefore  doomed  to  fail- 
ure from  the  outset,  a  fact  recognized  by  all 
who  led  its  foundation  and  even  Implicitly 
admitted  by  the  English  King  who  per- 
formed its  launching  ceremony. 

Politicians  in  Britain  and  Ireland  were 
forced  by  international  war  to  ignore  it.  And 
while  they  occupied  themselves  with  their 
own  affairs,  the  bigotry  which  fostered  it 
became  even  more  entrenched  to  the  extent 
that  a  "Prime  Minister"  in  the  North  Ad- 
vised Unionists  never  even  to  employ  Catho- 
lics! 

Under  such  circumstances  It  was  eminent- 
ly forseeable  that  illegal  armies,  foUowing 
earlier  models,  would  rise  up  to  oppose  this 
absolutely  neanderthal  statelet.  What  else, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  could  possibly 
have  happened? 

Mainly  for  this  reason  alone,  I  have  been 
loathe  to  criticize  over  much  the  activities 
of  the  paramilitary  organizations  which 
purport  to  represent  the  Nationalists  in  the 
North. 

I  have  always  understood  that  the  basic 
reason  for  their  existence  has  been  the  fail- 
ure of  politicians  to  cope  with  the  legitimate 
demands  of  the  so-called  Northern  "minori- 
ty." This  political  failure  has  been  as  much 
due  to  the  intransigence  of  the  British  in 
continuing  to  underline  a  nonsensical  and 
fundamentally  undemocratic  guarantee  to 
Unionists  as  it  has  been  to  the  entrenched 
attitudes  of  successive  Northern  administra- 
tions. 

However,  it  has  also  been  due  in  no  small 
fashion  to  the  traditional  unwillingness  of 
politicians  to  do  anything  to  disturb  the 
status  quo  except  when  forced  by  circum- 
stances. 

I  have  been  reluctant  to  criticize  the  Pro- 
visional IRA  over  much  because  I  under- 
stand the  reasons  for  its  existence.  There 
was  a  time,  not  very  long  ago  at  that,  when 
even  Gerry  Fitt,  MP,  depended  for  his 
actual  physical  safety  on  the  potection  of 
armed  IRA  members  in  Bellfast 

While  I  can  appreciate  the  reasons  for  its 
being,  I  have  nevertheless  regularly  con- 
demned many  of  Its  actions  which,  in  my 
view,  have  been  both  inhuman  and  stupid. 

The  latest  example  occurred  during  the 
weekend  when  the  Provos  actually  apolo- 
gized for  shooting  the  wrong  man!  I  am  sure 
the  deceased's  next  of  kin  appreciated  the 
gesture  enormously. 

There  is  a  time  when  such  shooting  has  to 
stop.  Quite  possibly,  the  proposed  Forum 
allows  the  Provisional  IRA  all  the  opportu- 
nity It  needs  to  tran-'^er  its  authority  from 
the  Armalle  to  the  baUot  box.  I  believe  that 
the  political  process,  and  the  political  proc- 
ess alone,  should  be  given  a  try. 

Without  any  representation  from  the  Na- 
tionalist community  in  the  North,  James 
Prior's  Assembly  has  no  more  than  a  snow- 
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ball's  chanoe   in   hell   of   survivaL    Quite 
simply,  it  cannot  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  without  some  form  of 
representation  from  the  paramilitaries  in 
the  North,  the  proposed  Forum  which  is  to 
be  baaed  in  the  south,  is  doomed  to  uncer- 
tainty at  least,  and  possible  coUapse  at 
worst. 

Of  what  use  could  such  a  forum  be,  if  the 
Provisional  IRA  continue  to  attempt  to 
blast  the  North  out  of  existence? 

What  point  would  there  be  in  discussing 
possible  all-Ireland  structures,  formally 
linked  diplomatically  in  the  short  term  with 
Britain,  when  every  speech  would  be  bedev- 
iled by  some  further  atrocity? 

Provisional  Sinn  Fein  must  participate  in 
the  forum  and  must  make  an  active  contri- 
bution. Otherwise,  unless  its  aim  Is  to 
change  this  Island  totally  through  military 
means  alone,  the  Provisional  movement  will 
be  seen  to  be  as  obstructionist  and  hollow  as 
any  other  Unionist  dodo. 

The  forum  could  yet  prove  to  be  a  very  ef- 
fective Instnmient  In  exerting  maximum 
pressure  on  Britain  to  change  lU  attitude  to 
the  Unionists  and,  above  all,  to  reconsider 
the  extent  of  Its  guarantee  to  their  contin- 
ued hegemony. 

Not  alone  that,  but  It  could  realistically 
devise  a  system  whereby  genuine  Republi- 
canism, the  ideal  of  Wolfe  Tone,  could  be  In- 
troduced to  this  Island  and  all  of  Its  people 
for  the  first  time. 

Provisional  Siim  Fein,  or  any  genuinely 
republican  organization  would  be  very 
shortsighted  to  stand  aside  from  such  an  at- 
tempt. To  do  so  would  be  to  give  rise  to  the 
question  whether  It  was  really  after  republi- 
canism, or  authoritarianism. 

The  Forum,  as  proposed,  can  succeed  in  a 
number  of  ways.  It  can  erode  the  Unionist 
power  base  by  showing  Northern  Protes- 
tants that  a  "new"  Ireland  with  a  federal 
power  structure  and  inbuilt  constitutional 
guarantees,  will  not  discriminate  against 
them. 

Most  of  all.  It  can  prove  to  the  British  and 
the  world  at  large  that  the  only  way  for  this 
Island  to  succeed  economically  or  to  provide 
even  meager  living  standards  for  its  work- 
ers, is  to  do  so  in  a  united  fashion. 

It  can  work.  It  should  be  allowed  to  try. 
The  gun  will  have  to  be  laid  to  rest  some- 
time. Why  not  now? 

U.S.  DEPARmKNT  or  State, 
Washingtxm,  D.C.,  May  2,  J98X 
Hon.  Mario  Biaggi, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Biaoci:  I  am  responding  to  your 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  April  19  concern- 
ing the  proposed  All-Ireland  Forum,  an- 
nounced by  Foreign  Bfinister  Barry  on 
March  11. 

We  beUeve  it  is  too  early  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  comment  directly  on  prospects  for 
the  fonmi.  The  representatives  of  the  par- 
ties participating  in  setting  up  the  forum  re- 
portedly have  agreed  that  there  should  be 
absolute  confidentiality  in  the  initial  stages 
of  their  discussions.  We  have  always  wel- 
comed efforts  by  both  the  Irish  and  British 
Governments  which  promote  reconciliation 
between  the  two  Irish  communities  and 
strengthen  the  Anglo-Irish  dialogue  on 
Northern  Ireland.  But  as  the  President  said 
In  his  statement  last  March  17,  we  In  the 
United  States  cannot  chart  a  course  for  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland.  If  solutions  are 
to  endure,  they  must  come  from  the  people 
and  governments  most  directly  involved. 
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Regmitllng  the  participation  of  Provisional 
Sinn  Peln  (PSP)  In  the  loruir.  we  under- 
stand that  It  has  ruled  out  possible  partici- 
pation and  that  none  of  the  major  parties  in 
Ireland  seek  its  participation.  As  you  know. 
Provisional  Sinn  Fein  Is  not  independent  of 
the  Provisional  IRA.  Owen  Carron  recently 
reaffirmed   the   nature   of   PSP  when   he 
called  on  the  British  Left  and  the  Republi- 
can movement  to  "Intervene  to  desUblllse 
the  South."  On  March  26.  Danny  Morrison 
■aid  there  is  no  question  of  a  drift  into  con- 
stitutional poUtlcs  by  the  Republican  move- 
ment and  that  PSP  will  continue  its  policy 
of  supporting  armed  struggle.  When  For- 
eign Minister  Peter  Barry  was  asked  at  the 
National  Press  Club  about  the  possible  par- 
tidpaUon  of  PSP  In  the  All-Ireland  Forum. 
he  replied,  "we  don't  truck  with  terrorists." 
Regarding  the  proposal  for  a  ceasefire  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Sean  MacStiofain,  who  re- 
portedly is  no  longer  associated  with  the 
IRA.  we  understand  that  the  Provisional 
IRA   responded  as   follows  on   March   25: 
"The  IRA,  for  the  record,  is  not  thinking  of. 
nor  would  it  countenance  the  thought  of, 
ceasefires  or  truces." 

I  hope  the  above  comments  on  the  forum 
and  the  Provisional  IRA  are  helpful  to  you. 
With  cordial  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Powell  A.  Moork. 
Assistant  Secretary 
for  Congressional  Relation3.m 


REPORT  ON  TRIP  TO  ISRAEL 
AND  LEBANON 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MDOJLSKI 

OPItARTLAlID 

HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

or  mw  YORK 

HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OF  comracncoT 
ni  THB  HODSB  OF  RKPRISKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3. 1983 


•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
want  to  use  this  opportunity  to  report 
to  our  colleagues  on  our  recent  trip  to 
Israel  and  Lebanon.  Our  purpose  was 
to  go  and  listen,  observe  and  learn  for 
ourselves  the  situation  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  did  not  become  experts  on 
the  Middle  East,  but  this  trip  did  pro- 
vide a  framework  and  a  perspective 
that  can  only  be  obtained  by  seeing 
Israel  and  Lebanon  firsthand. 

We  met  with  a  wide  range  of  people 
and  visited  many  strategically  impor- 
tant areas— from  Beirut  to  the  Golan 
Heights.  We  talked  with  key  ministers 
such  as  Shamir.  Arens.  Sadan.  Bar-on 
and  their  advisers  in  Israel.  We  also 
talked  with  those  with  a  differing 
view— Mr.  Peres;  Peace  Now;  the  Arab 
mayor  of  Bethlehem,  Ellas  PreU.  In 
addition,  we  met  with  Elana  Pridman. 
the  sister  of  Ida  Nudel;  with  settlers  in 
Judea  Sumeria  (West  Bank);  with  the 
leadership  of  N'Amat;  and  with  fami- 
lies as  we  participated  in  individual 
family  seders  at  Passover  time.  In  Leb- 
anon, we  talked  with  our  Ambassador, 
with  our  Marine  commander,  and  with 
our  Marines.  We  also  met  with  advisor 
Haddad.  chief  advisor  to  President  Ge- 
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mayal.  and  with  Palestinian  Women 
refugees  at  Shatilla-Sabra. 

Over  the  coming  weeks  we  will  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  many  Issues  con- 
cerning the  Middle  East.  In  this 
report,  we  want  to  conunent  on  Leba- 
non. Judea  Sumeria  (West  Bank)  set- 
tlements, the  Golan  Heights,  and 
Syria. 

LKBAMOR 

There  Is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  that 
Lebanon  now  has  the  will  to  govern. 
However,  we  have  serious  questions 
about  Lebanon's  present  capacity  to 
govern,  Including  its  abUlty  to  protect 
Palestinian  refugees  and  to  Insure  the 
security  of  Israel's  northern  border. 
We  believe  that  President  Gemayal  is 
taking  positive  steps  to  build  an  army 
that  is  capable  of  assuming  responsi- 
bility  for   the   security   of   Lebanon. 
However,  we  also  believe  that  it  will 
take  more  than  the  projected  1  year  to 
build  such  a  force.  In  all  of  our  discus- 
sions, both  In  Israel  and  in  Lebanon, 
we  grew  quite  concerned  about  what 
will  be  expected  in  terms  of  a  contin- 
ued United  SUtes  marine  presence  in 
Lebanon.  Our  own  impression  is  that 
it  will  take  at  least  2  to  3  years  before 
all  multinational  forces  can  be  with- 
drawn from  Lebanon.  Both  the  risk  of 
such   an  ongoing  U.S.   presence  and 
congressional  involvement  in  such  a 
decision  is  an  issue  that  we  in  Con- 
gress must  all  look  at  closely. 

This  concern  is  particularly  acute 
not  only  in  the  terms  of  the  recent 
Embassy  bombing  In  Beirut,  but  also 
in  terms  of  continued  friction  between 
Israeli  and  American  troops.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  such  friction  could 
be  substantially  diminished  if  the 
United  States  would  adopt  the  proto- 
col currently  being  used  by  French 
and  Italian  troops.  By  failing  to  sort 
out  the  United  States  various  roles  as 
an  ally  to  Israel,  as  a  negotiator  In 
Lebanon,  as  a  negotiator  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  as  a  peacekeeper  in  Lebanon, 
the  Res«an  administration  has  re- 
fused to  adopt  standard  protocol  out 
of  fear  that  such  a  move  would  jeop- 
ardize the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Lebanese  negotiations. 
Although  we  can  appreciate  such  a  di- 
lemma, the  safety  of  our  marines  in 
Lebanon  should  be  a  top  priority,  and 
therefore.  It  is  essential  that  we  adopt 
such  a  protocol  immediately. 

In  addition,  in  our  talks  with  both 
United  States  and  Israeli  officials,  we 
strongly  urged  that  communications 
between  the  two  forces  be  maintained, 
and  that  field  commanders  be  directed 
to  avoid  any  further  agitation.  We  do 
want  to  note  how  impressed  we  were 
with  the  fine  job  being  done  by  our 
marines  and  by  their  captain.  Jim 
Mead. 

Another  result  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's confused  role  in  the  Middle 
East  is  the  President's  action  regard- 
ing the  final  delivery  of  75  P-16  fight- 
er  planes   to    Israel.    While    in   the 
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Middle  East,  we  learned  from  dlacus- 
slons  with  Ambassador  Lewis  and  Spe- 
cial Ambassador  Draper  that  slow  but 
steady  progress  was  being  made  on 
achieving  the  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
and  Syrian  troops  from  Israel.  We 
were  shocked  that  President  Reagan 
blocked  the  deUvery  of  the  P-16'8.  Not 
only  is  the  United  States  breaking  a 
contract  with,  and  a  commitment  to, 
Israel,  but  the  Reagan  administration 
is  also  making  a  statement  that  the 
United  States  punishes  Its  allies  and 
the  good  faith  negotiators  at  the  table 
and  gives  solace  to  those  who  refuse  to 
come  to  the  table  while  at  the  same 
time  building  military  forces  with  the 
help  of  the  Soviets.  We  Join  many  of 
our  colleagues  In  calling  for  the  imme- 
diate release  of  the  P-16's  to  IsraeL 

While  In  Beirut,  we  also  went  to 
Shatllla  and  Sabra,  the  sites  of  the 
terrible   September   massacre.   These 
places  are  called  camps,  but  they  are 
in  fact  slimis,  with  little  visible  sup- 
port from  anyone.  The  United  Nations 
refugee  assistance  effort  is  not  nearly 
strong  enough  in  terms  of  the  Pales- 
tinian refugees.  We  did  not  see  one 
UNRA  sign  pointing  to  a  health  sta- 
tion, nor  one  armband  Indicating  as- 
sistance was  available.  We  will  be  writ- 
ing to  the  Secretary-General  of  the 
United  Nations  to  ask  for  a  detailed 
account  of  activities.  In  light  of  the 
current  conditions  in  the  camps,  and 
the  prospects  for  the  future,  we  are 
gravely  concerned  about  the  health, 
welfare,  and  long-term  safety  of  a  pop- 
ulation which  Is  largely  comprised  of 
women  and  children.  Palestinian  refu- 
gees, for  far  too  long,  have  lived  in  an 
unstable  social,  economic,  and  political 
envirorunent;  their  lives  controlled  by 
others. 

JimKA-SAMARIA  <THE  WIST  BANK) 

Perhaps  the  most  vivid  impression 
one  has  when  visiting  a  settlement  is 
that  these  are  not  settlements  at  all  In 
terms  of  being  temporary  structures  in 
a  temporary  setting.  Kyriat  Arba.  the 
settlement  we  visited,  is  a  very  perma- 
nent apartment  complex  complete 
with  shops  and  schools.  It  is  also  geo- 
graphically close  to  Jerusalem  and  to 
other  population  centers.  In  fact, 
many  of  the  settlements  are  compara- 
ble to  commuter  suburbs,  where  young 
families  can  find  affordable  housing  In 
a  highly  Inflated  economy,  and  yet  can 
still  work  in  the  city,  and  only  later 
may  embrace  a  political  philosophy. 

The  settlement  issue  is  a  very  com- 
plicated one.  The  zeal  and  passion  of 
many  setters  reflects  their  belief  that 
they  are  acting  on  a  biblical  Impera- 
tive—to return  to  what  is  the  core  of  a 
Jewish  homeland.  Israel  believes,  and 
our  impression  confirms,  that  settle- 
ments are  needed  as  part  of  an  early 
warning  system  for  security  purposes. 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  there  are 
700,000  Arabs  in  this  area  and  no  real 
answers   regarding   their   future.   Al- 
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though  there  are  many  proposals,  it  is 
still  not  clear  how  and  who  will 
govern,  and  how  the  Palestinians  wlU 
participate  In  that  government. 

These  are  all  issues  for  negotiation. 
Unfortunately,  we  all  waited  for  Hus- 
sein and  now  that  has  fallen  through 
largely  because  of  the  Palestinian  Lib- 
eration Organization.  This  recent 
action  only  validates  Israel's  skepti- 
cism about  commitments  to  negotiate 
a  real  peace,  and  increases  the  likeli- 
hood that  there  will  be  no  solution  to 
the  Palestinian  problem  in  the  near 
future. 

We  do  believe  that  there  are  steps 
that  can  be  taken  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere conducive  to  negotiation.  There 
should  be  no  preconditions,  only  pro- 
posals brought  to  the  negotiating 
table.  Preconditions  cannot  be  de- 
manded only  of  Israel,  as  they  have 
been  in  the  past.  They  must  exist  for 
everyone,  or  there  should  be  none  at 
all. 

GOLAH  HUOBTS  AMD  8TKIA 

One  only  has  to  visit  the  Golan 
Heights  to  understand  why  Israel  can 
never  return  this  area  to  the  Syrians. 
It  is  a  very  high  plateau  absolutely 
studded  with  machine  gim  emplace- 
ments, making  Israel  an  easy  target 
for  the  Sjrrians.  The  military  buildup 
in  Syria  is  perhaps  the  most  serious 
threat  to  Israel  and  to  Middle  East 
peace.  Syria  now  has  two  brigades  of 
SAM-5  missiles  manned  by  Soviets. 
Unlike  the  Soviet  buildup  In  Egypt 
years  ago.  the  presence  of  SAM-5  mis- 
siles in  Syria  will  influence  the  battle- 
field, posing  a  real  threat  to  aircraft 
and  people  in  Tel  Aviv,  Cyprus, 
Turkey,  and  Jordan.  There  are  also 
surface-to-air  units  protecting  the  pe- 
rimeters of  Syria  with  2.000  additional 
Soviet  personnel. 

Israel  is  so  concerned  about  the 
Syrian  buildup  that  it  has  called  up 
more  reservists  to  attain  a  preliminary 
stage  of  preparedness.  Israel  has 
stated  that  it  will  not  begin  a  defen- 
sive invasion  at  this  time.  What  the 
future  wlU  bring  both  in  terms  of 
Israel  and  Syria  is  very  unclear.  We 
assume  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  acutely  aware  of  this  growing 
time  bomb,  and  that  actions  being 
taken  by  the  UJS.  Government  In  the 
Middle  East  are  taken  within  the  con- 
text of  this  knowledge. 

COIfCLtrSION 

There  is  much  more  we  could  say 
about  our  experience  in  Israel  and 
Lebanon.  We  will  continue  to  speak 
with  our  colleagues  informally  about 
our  impressions  and  continue  to  learn 
from  them  and  from  others  deeply  In- 
volved in  the  Middle  East.  We  call  on 
the  President  to  clarify  the  United 
States  role  in  the  Middle  East,  and  to 
insure  that  we  do  not  step  away  from 
the  only  democracy  and  ally  in  the 
Bflddle  East— Israel.  lifinister  Bar-on 
conunented.  so  accurately,  that  there 
are  no  margins  of  time  or  space— and 
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we  would  add  safety— in  IsraeL  The 
threats  to  its  security  are  real,  and  as 
long  as  so  many  deny  the  right  of 
Israel  to  exist,  these  threats  will 
remain. 

We  vplaud  the  arrival  of  Secretary 
of  State  Shulte  in  the  Middle  East. 
and  at  the  same  time  note  that  the 
United  States  caimot  be  seen  as  the 
only  miracle  worker  in  the  region.  Ev- 
eryone with  whom  we  talked  viewed 
the  United  States  as  "Mr./Ms.  Plx-it." 
We  heard  time  and  time  again,  if  oiUy 
the  United  States  would  talk  with 
Jordan,  or  If  only  the  United  States 
would  pressure  Israel,  or  if  only  the 
United  States  would  encourage  Egypt. 
The  United  States,  as  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  should  be  a  leader  in  the 
Bfiddle  East.  But  at  the  same  time 
peace  will  only  come  If  there  are  free 
leaders  In  the  Middle  East  as  welL  We 
look  forward  to  that  leadership. 

Finally,  we  returned  without  an- 
swers to  the  Palestinian  situation;  to 
the  question  of  the  safety  of  the  Pales- 
tinian refugees  in  Beirut,  or  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Palestinians  in  Judea-Su- 
merla.  We  hope  that  the  Palestinians 
In  Judea-Sumeria  find  a  way  to  speak 
for  themselves,  and  not  through  the 
PLO.  We  hope  that  all  Arab  countries 
wlU  join  Israel  In  actively  seeking  to 
solve  the  problem,  and  not  merely 
manage  the  situation.  Similarly,  we 
hope  that  all  Arab  countries  will  dem- 
onstrate the  leadership  that  is  needed 
to  recognize  each  other's  and  Israel's 
right  to  exist,  and  truly  bring  about 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Peaceful  coexistence  can  work.  We 
saw  it  working  in  Jerusalem.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Mayor  Teddy  Kol- 
leck  diverse  peoples  are  able  to  main- 
tain their  centuries  old  traditions 
while  managing  to  live  in  a  modem 
world.  Each  time  people  succeed  in 
living  side  by  side  in  peace,  we  hope 
that  the  years  of  that  peace  increase, 
the  number  of  people  living  in  peace 
grows,  and  the  example  of  peace 
spreads  to  encompass  the  region  and 
then,  the  world.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
aU  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  wiU  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
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marks  section  of  the  Cohgrsssiohal 
RacoHO  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of - 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
May  5,  1983,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Rbcord. 

Mkctihgs  Scheduicd 

MAT  6 
9:00  ajn. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  intelligence  matters.    ' 
S-407.  Opitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment- 
unemployment     situation     for     the 
month  of  AprlL 

SD-106 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  to  review  fi- 
nancing mechanisms,  interim  storage, 
fill  capacity,  and  other  related  issues. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Information  Management  and  Regulatory 
Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Paperwork  Re- 
duction Act  of  1980. 

SD-342 

MAT  9 
9:30  ajn. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  extend  the  limit  on  the  public  debt 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Handicapped  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  the  Education 
for  the   Handicapped   Act.   and   pro- 
posed legislation  authorizing  funds  for 
the  RehabillUUon  Act. 

SD-ft30 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  S.  811.  to  provide 
block  grants  to  States  for  the  purpose 
of    providing    health     insurance    or 
health  care   benefits  to  unemployed 
workers. 

SD-628 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  recutumcsd;.- 
tions  of  the  Senate  study  group  on 
X3JS.  Senate  practice  and  procedure. 

SR-301 
3:00  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  916  and  S.  848. 
bills  to  provide  for  the  orderly  termi- 
nation, extension,  or  modification  of 
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certain  contracU  for  the  sale  of  F«der- 

MAT  10 

KSOajn. 
Appropriations 

LabOT.  Health  and  Human  Services.  Edu- 
cation, and  Related  Agencies  Subcom- 
mittee 
Tb  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  of  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services, 
Education,  and  related  agencies. 

SD-116 

SrOOajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  TransporUtion 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
E.  Pendleton  James,  of  California,  to 
be  a  Monber  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Communications  Satellite  Cor- 
poration. 

SR-232A 

9:30  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportauon 
Communlutions  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  999.  proposed 
International        Telecommunications 

Act. 

SR-2S3 
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sador  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  other  pend- 
ing calendar  business. 

SD-419 

Governmental  Affairs 

Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to  transfer  authority  for  the  Catalog 
of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance  from 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
to  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion. 

SD-342 

MATH 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communication  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  999,  pro- 
posed  International   Telecommunica- 
tions Act. 

SR-232A 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
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10:00 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  cer- 
tain defense-related  programs,  focus- 
ing on  arms  control  and  military  strat- 

SE>-192 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 

Porelgn  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  Senate 
Resolution  90,  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment should  Immediately  release  Ana- 
toly  Shcharansky  and  allow  him  to 
emigrate,  the  nominations  of  Malcolm 
R.  Bamebey,  of  Texas,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor to  Belize,  and  Arthur  W.  Lewis,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador to  Sierra  Leone,  and  other  pend- 
ing calendar  business. 

aD-419 

Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SE>-226 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  bold  hearings  on  certain  matters  re- 
lating to  the  Senate  media  galleries, 
including  membership,  rules  and  pro- 
cedures, outside  activities  of  gallery 
staff,  space  and  facilities,  and  security 
clearance"  for  gallery  members. 

SR-301 

2H)0pjn. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  continue  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  90,  expressing  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment should  Immediately  release  Ana- 
toly  Shcharansky  and  allow  him  to 
emigrate,  the  nominations  of  Malcolm 
R.  Bamebey,  of  Texas,  to  be  Ambassa- 
dor to  Beliae.  and  Arthur  W.  Lewis,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  Ambas- 


10:00 1 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Daniel  G.  Amstutz,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
International  Affairs  and  Commodity 
Programs. 

SR-328A 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-3((6 

Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  arms  control 
and  foreign  policy  implications  of  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  report. 

SD-419 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  121,  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Department  of  Trade  as  an 
executive  department  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

SI>-342 

Governmental  Affairs 
Govenunental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia school  system's  career  oriented 
curriculum. 

SD-124 

Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  829,  proposed 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act. 
Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  992  and 
S.  1033,  bills  to  provide  emergency  Job 
training    and   employment   programs 
for  veterans. 

SR-418 

2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

MAT  12 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Robert  Setraklan.  of  California,  to  be 
a  ^deral  Maritime  Commissioner. 

SR-2S3 


:30  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  TransporUtion 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
National  Ocean  Policy  Study  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  on  S.  254,  to  pro- 
vide for  inclusion  of  capital  construc- 
tion funds  for  fishery  processing  facili- 
ties. 

SR-253 

Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  tragedies  in- 
volving children. 

SI>-5«2 

Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  computerization  of 
criminal  history. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  772,  to  estab- 
lish an  Interagency  Committee  on 
Smoking  and  Health  to  coordinate 
Federal  and  private  activities  to  edu- 
cate the  public  about  the  health  haz- 
ards of  smoking. 

SI>-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 

Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  121.  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Department  of  Trade  as  an 
executive  department  of  the  Federal 
Govenunent. 

SD-342 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 
Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommlt- 

To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  territo- 
rial affairs. 

SD-192 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
David  H.  Martin,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Government 

Ethics. 

SD-342 

Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  81  and  S.  141, 
bills  to  revise  current  law  relating  to 
civil   actions  for  the  deprivation  of 
rights. 

SD-226 

MAT  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  137.  to  permit 
the  continued  Issuance  of  mortgage 
revenue  bonds  after  Decemijer  31, 
1983,  and  S.  1061,  to  revise  certain  IRS 
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provisions  relating  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  bonds  guaranteed  by  certain 
Federal  agencies. 

SD-21S 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  772,  to 
establish  an  Interagency  Committee 
on  Smoking  and  Health  to  coordinate 
Federal  and  private  activities  to  edu- 
cate the  public  about  the  health  haz- 
ards of  smoking. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  fire  safety 
matters. 

SD-430 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  restmie  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-226 

MAT  16 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  ef- 
fects of  coal  slurry  pipelines  on  the 
rail  industry,  shippers,  and  consumers. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  progress 
made  In  the  treatment  of  Alzheimer's 
disease. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  patent  term  resto- 
ration. 

SD-226 


MAT  17 
9:30  ajn. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  285.  to  designate 
certain  lands  In  New  Mexico  as  the 
Blstl  Badlands  Wilderness.  S.  626.  to 
designate  certain  lands  In  Arizona  as 
the  Aravalpa  Canyon  Wilderness.  S. 
862.  revising  certain  provisions  of  the 
Omitted  Lands  Act  of  1962  with  re- 
spect to  omitted  lands  along  the  Snake 
River  in  Idaho,  and  S.  1042,  to  convey 
certain  lands  in  Lane  County.  Oregon. 

SD-366 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  85,  to  provide  for 
public  financing  of  U.S.  Senate  gener- 
al election  campaigns,  S.  151,  to  limit 
contributions  to  U.S.  Senate  cam- 
paigns by  certain  multicandldate  polit- 
ical committees,  S.  732,  to  Increase  in- 
dividual and  party  participation,  to 
provide  for  the  adjustment  of  contri- 
bution limits,  and  to  allow  candidates 
to  control  expenditures  made  on  their 
behalf,  S.  810.  to  provide  for  certain 
adjustments  In  campaign  contribution 
limits,  and  other  pending  legislation. 

SR-301 


10:00 1 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  pro- 
vide for  the  operation,  maintenance, 
and  construction  of  national   water- 
ways. Including  S.  196.  S.  207.  S.  433.  S. 
455.  S.  456,  S.  635,  S.  674.  S.  812.  S. 
850,  £.  878,  S.  912,  S.  987,  S.  1028.  S. 
1073,  S.  1075,  S.  1112.  and  S.  1131. 

SD-406 

Governmental  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Stephen  P.  Eilperin.  to  be  an  Associate 

Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 

District  of  Columbia. 

SD-342 

MAT  18 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  status  of 
emergency  preparedness  In  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  metropolitan  area. 

SD-562 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  829,  proposed 
Comprehensive  Crime  Control  Act. 

SD-226 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
verse health  effects  from  exposiuv  to 
agent  orange,  and  other  related  mat- 
ters. 

SD-628 
2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
Veterans'  Affairs 

To  continue  oversight  hearings  to 
review  adverse  health  effects  from  ex- 
posure to  agent  orange,  and  other  re- 
lated matters. 

SI>-628 

MAY  19 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  372.  to  pro- 
mote interstate  commerce  by  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  in  the  writing  and 
selling  of  insurance  contracts. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
management  policies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  the  im- 
plementation of  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards. 

SD-343 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  829,  pro- 
posed Comprehensive  Crime  Control 
Act. 

SD-226 


11151 

Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  computer  chips  pro- 
tection. 

SD-226 
9:45  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  health  care  cost. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  696.  to  provide 
for  the  ratification  of  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Agreement  between  the  UJ3. 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
State  of  Texas  for  the  management  of 
the  Matagorda  Island  State  Park  and 
Wildlife  Management  Area  A  Unit  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
in  Calhoun  County.  Tex. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  bankruptcy 
matters  relating  to  the  Manville  Corp. 
in  Denver.  Colo. 

SR-418 
10:30  a.m. 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  geo- 
politics of  strategic  and  critical  miner- 
als. 

SD-366 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  consult  with  administration  officials 
on  the  midyear  refugee  numbers. 

SD-226 

MAT  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Oversight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Sul>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  efforts  to  reduce 
taxpayer  burdens. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  orga- 
nized crime  in  the  United  States. 

SD-226 

MAT  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  imder  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

SD-124 

Judiciary 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  610.  to  encour- 
age college  student-athletes  to  com- 
plete their  undergraduate  education 
before  becoming  professional  athletes. 

SD-226 

MAT  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Em- 
ployee  Retirement   Income   Security 
Act  (ERISA). 

SD-430 


JMI 
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lOHW 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent   Agencies   Subcommit- 
tee _,    ^ 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs   under   the  subcommittee's 

Jurladiction. 

SD-124 

Governmental  Affairs 

Permanent  Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  Investigate  the 
use  of  offshore  banks,  trusts,  and  com- 
panies to  facillUte  criminal  activity  in 

the  United  SUtes. 

SD-342 

Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-2a6 

MAT  25 

9:30  aan. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  problem  of  pa- 
rental kidnaping. 

SD-226 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  health  care 

coat. 

SD-430 

10:00  ajn. 
Qovenunental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  investigate  the 
use  of  offshore  banks,  trust,  and  com- 
panies to  facilitate  criminal  activity  in 

the  United  States. 

SD-342 

Governmental  Affairs 
Energy.  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
Federal  debt  collection  policy. 

Room  to  be  announced 

10:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resimie  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-628 

2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 


MAY  26 

10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  constitutional- 
ity of  private  lobby  with  public  funds 

SD-226 

2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary  ,  ^ 

To  hold  hearings  on  plea  bargaining 

matters. 

SD-226 
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rights  for  women  and  men,  and  on  re- 
lated measures. 

SD-562 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-226 

JUNE7 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Single 
Employer  Pension  Plan  Termination 
Insurance  Improvements  Act. 

SD-430 

JUNES 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 

10:00  ajn. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  certain  veterans'  com- 
pensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE9 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 

JUNE  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 

JUNE  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  tax 
structure  applicable  to  property  and 
casualty  insurance  companies. 

SD-21S 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  home  health  care 

services. 

SD-430 

JUNE  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
revising    certain    provisions    of    the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landrum-Griffin  Act). 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  airline  de- 
regulation. 

SR-2S3 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SEM30 

10:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  TransportoUon 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  air- 
line deregulation. 

SR-2S3 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Allen 
Education  Assistance  Act. 

SD-430 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
certain  health  care  and  other  services 
provided  Vietnam  veterans. 

SR-418 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 


MAY  27 

9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  10,  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes  relative  to  equal 


JUNE  15 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary  _^   „  w 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  activi- 
ties  of   the   Patent   and   Trademark 
Office.  Department  of  Commerce. 

SD-226 


JX7NE  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Ju"enile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  deinstitutional- 
ization of  certain  status  offenders. 

SI>-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion revising  certain  provisions  of  the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landnun-Griffin  Act). 

SD-430 

JUNE  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  19  and  S.  888. 
bills  to  revise  current  Federal  pension 
law  with  respect  to  the  rights  and  ben- 
efits   of    working    and    nonworklng 

women. 

SD-215 

10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 

JUNE  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  19  and  S.  888. 
bills  to  revise  current  Federal  pension 
law  with  respect  to  the  rights  and  ben- 
efits of  working  and  nonworklng 
women. 

SD-215 

JUNE  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  patent  term  resto- 
ration. 

SD-226 

Labor  and  Htunan  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


10:001 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit,  focusing  on  causes  and  remedies. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
health  care  services  for  veterans. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

JUNE  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit,  focusing  on  the  role  of  Federal 
policy. 

SD-430 

JUNE  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resimie  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
izations for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 

JUNE  28 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1173,  proposed 
Federal    Mine    Safety    and    Health 
Amendments. 

SD-430 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JUNE29 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents.  CopyrighU  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal  Govern- 
ment patent  policy. 

SD-226 

10:00  ajn. 
Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans' compensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  juvenile  offenders 
of  serious  and  violent  crimes. 

SD-226 

JULY  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULY  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULY  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULY  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


11153 

SEFTEMBESiaO 
11:00  ajn. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
from  the  American  Legion. 

SR-325 

CANCELLATIONS 

MAYS 

10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To    continue     hearings     on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

SD-138 

MAY  11 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  oil  pipeline  deregu- 
lation. 

SR-253 

MAY  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year 
1984  to  revise  beneficiary  cost-sharing 
requirements  under  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs. 

SD-21S 

MAY  20 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Hunuui  Resoiures 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  chem- 
otherapy in  the  treatment  of  cancer. 

SD-430 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Today  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  having  as  a  guest  chaplain. 
Dr.  Edward  G.  Latch,  the  former 
Chaplain  of  this  House,  who  was  with 
us  for  many  years  and  whom  we  all 
admire  and  respect. 

Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch,  D.D.,  former 
Chaplain  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, offered  the  following 
prayer: 

If  my  people  who  are  called  by  my 
name  shall  humble  themselves,  and 
pray,  and  seek  my  face,  and  turn  from 
their  wicked  ways;  then  wiU  I  hear 
from  heaven  and  wiU  forgive  their  sins 
and  heal  their  land.— II  Chronicles  7: 
14. 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  on  this  day 
of  prayer,  we  pause  in  Thy  presence  to 
listen  to  Thy  voice  and  to  receive  the 
ministry  of  Thy  grace.  Thou  art  ever 
calling  us  to  work  with  Thee  to  keep 
justice,  freedom,  and  good  will  alive  in 
our  world.  Prosper  us  in  our  planning, 
encourage  us  in  our  endeavors, 
strengthen  us  as  we  step  forward  for 
the  good  of  our  country  and  the  bene- 
fit of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

We  pray  for  our  President,  for  our 
Speaker,  for  the  Members  of  this 
body,  and  for  all  who  work  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Together  may  we  go  forward 
leading  our  people  in  right  paths, 
toward  great  goals,  by  noble  means, 
and  doing  it  all  with  clean  minds  and 
pure  hearts.  To  this  end  we  commit 
ourselves  to  the  guidance  of  Thy  spirit 
for  the  greater  good  of  our  Nation  and 
the  higher  interests  of  all  mankind. 
Amen  and  amen. 


that  the  Senate  had  passed  bills,  joint 
resolutions  and  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  titles,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.  46.  An  act  to  revise,  consolidate,  and 
enact  certain  laws  related  to  vessels  and 
seamen  as  subtitle  II  of  title  46,  United 
States  Code,  "Shipping"; 

S.  445.  An  act  to  amend  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.J.  Res.  66.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  May 
6,  1983,  as  "National  Nurse  Recognition 
Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  68.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  July 
16,  1983,  as  "National  Atomic  Veterans' 
Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  83.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
Senior  Center  Week  during  Senior  Citizen 
Month  as  proclaimed  by  the  President;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  14.  Concurrent  resolution  in 
commemoration  of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
birth  of  Simon  Bolivar,  hero  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Americas. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 


PERMISSION     FOR     PERMANENT 
SELECT     COMMITTEE     ON     IN- 
TELLIGENCE TO   FILE   REPORT 
ON     HOUSE     RESOLUTION     159. 
DIRECTING      THE      PRESIDENT 
TO    FURNISH    CERTAIN    INFOR- 
MATION RELATIVE  TO  HONDU- 
RAS AND  NICARAGUA 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent   Select    Committee    on    Intelli- 
gence,  have  until  midnight   tonight. 
May  5,  1983,  to  file  a  report  to  accom- 
pany House  Resolution  159,  a  resolu- 
tion of  inquiry  directing  the  President 
to  furnish  certain  information  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  respect 
to   U.S.    activities   in   Honduras   and 
Nicaragua. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


U.N.    DELEGATE    ATTACKS    CON- 
GRESSMEN   ON    EL    SALVADOR 
STAND 
(Mr.  KOSTMAYER  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  KOSTMAYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morning  the  New  York  Times  car- 
ries a  report  that  U.N.  Ambassador 
Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick  has  said  that 
"some  Members  of  Congress  would 
like  to  see  a  Marxist  administration  in 
El  Salvador."  She  does  not  name 
them,  of  course.  People  who  make 
such  accusations  never  do. 

For  the  record,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
of  no  such  Members.  All  of  us  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the' 
Subcommittee  on  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere deplore  such  a  possibility.  Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick's  suggestion  that  some  of 
us  do  not  is  scurrilous. 

Her  remarks  are  reminiscent  of  the 
tactics  once  used  by  the  late  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy.  Her  broad  brush 
approach  and  her  reckless  rhetoric 
only  wrrsens  an  already  bad  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  owes 
Members  of  both  parties  in  Congress 
an  apology  unless  she  can  come  up 
with  some  names.  She  should  put  up 
or  shut  up,  and  since  she  is  unable  to 
do  the  former,  I  urge  her  to  do  the 
latter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  is  included,  as  fol- 
lows: 

CoNGRESsioii  Attacked  Over  El  Salvador 
Stand 

Buenos  Aires,  May  4— Jeane  J.  Kirlspat- 
rick,  chief  United  States  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations,  was  quoted  today  as  saying 
that  some  members  of  Congress  would  like 
to  see  a  Marxist  administration  in  El  Salva- 
dor. She  did  not  name  them. 

In  an  interview  with  the  Buenos  Aires 
daily  Clarin  published  today,  Mrs.  Kirkpat- 
rick said  Argentina  should  have  a  legitimate 
government  "like  that  of  El  Salvador." 

Mrs.  Kirkpatrick.  interviewed  recently  by 
the  newspaper  on  a  flight  from  Washington 
to  New  York,  said,  "What  happens  is  that 
there  are  people  in  the  U.S.  Congress  who 
do  not  approve  of  our  efforts  to  consolidate 
the  constitutional  government  of  El  Salva- 
dor and  who  would  actually  like  to  see  the 
Marxist  forces  take  power  in  that  coimtry." 

The  reporter  asked:  "Let  me  make  this 
last  bit  clear.  Do  you  really  believe  there  are 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2.'07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  sutements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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U.S.  lawmakers  who  would  like  to  see  a 
Marxist  goveminent  in  El  Salvador?" 

"Tes  of  course."  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  said.  "I 
don't  think.  I  must  say,  that  there  are 
many,  but  there  are  some.  This  is,  of  course. 
In  general  terms." 

Joan  Dickie,  a  press  officer  at  the  United 
SUtes  Mission  to  the  United  Nations,  said 
she  did  not  know  about  the  interview. 


EL  CINCO  DE  MAYO— AN  IMPOR- 
TANT DATE  IN  MEXICO'S  HIS- 
TORY 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
'  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  would  like  to  convey  to  our 
neighbors  in  Mexico  the  best  wishes  of 
this  body  as  they  commemorate  an  Im- 
portant date  In  their  history— el  Cinco 
de  Mayo. 

On  the  5th  of  May  1862,  Mexican 
troops  held  off  an  invading  French 
army  in  the  city  of  Puebla,  Mexico. 
The  Mexicans'  courage  and  determina- 
tion during  the  battle  was  reflected  by 
that  great  leader,  Benito  Juarez,  who 
maintained  an  Independent  govern- 
ment in  northern  Mexico  and  refused 
to  recognize  the  occupational  French 
Government  until  its  expulsion  in 
1867. 

The  victory  at  Puebla  underscores 
Mexico's  strong  commitment  toward 
maintaining  its  national  sovereignty 
and  dignity.  This  pride  transcends  the 
border  for  Mexican  Americans 
throughout  the  United  States  and  all 
who  hold  dear  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy. 

E3  Cinco  de  Mayo  Is  thus  a  great 
symbol  of  the  spirit  of  freedom  for  the 
Americas. 


JMI 


A  THIRD  ALTERNATIVE  TO  DEAL 
WITH  INTERNATIONAL  MONE- 
TARY FUND  CRISIS 

(Mr.  SCHUMER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to  deal  with  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  crisis 
that  plagues  all  of  us.  It  is  a  remodeled 
version  of  H.R.  2378,  which  I  had  in- 
troduced before,  and  I  think  it  pro- 
vides for  us  as  Members  of  the  House 
a  third  alternative. 

One  alternative  is  to  vote  against  the 
$8.4  billion,  and  that  could  wreak 
havoc  not  only  in  the  international 
world  but  in  our  own  country.  The 
second  alternative  is  to  simply  ap- 
prove, as  the  administration  tmd  the 
IMF  would  have  us  do,  the  naked  $8.4 
billion,  which  would  insure  that  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  are  repeated.  It 
would  allow  profligate  lending  policies 
both  on  the  part  of  banks  and  Third 
World  countries  to  continue. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  alternative,  I 
believe,  is  embodied  in  this  bill,  which 
allows  the  international  debt  restruc- 
turing to  occur  but  on  new  terms  so  it 
will  not  occur  again.  I  urge  Members 
to  look  at  the  bill  in  the  hope  that  we 
can  gamer  support  for  it  In  the  com- 
mittee and  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
The  bUl  follows: 

H.R.  2931 
A  bill  to  require  the  rescheduling  of  short- 
term  debt  incurred  by  certain  countries 
and  to  impose  restrictions  on  financial  in- 
stitutions with  respect  to  their  lending  to 
foreign  countries 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"International  Financial  Stability  Act.". 

SUSTAINING  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

Sec.  2.  The  Bretton  Woods  Agreements 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  286  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"SUSTAINING  ECONOMIC  GROWTH 

"Sec.  40.  (aXl)  The  President  shaU  in- 
struct the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  other  appropriate 
Federal  officials,  including  the  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  to  use  all  appropriate  means 
to  encourage  countries  to  lormulate  eco- ' 
nomic  adjustment  programs  to  deal  with 
their  balance  of  payments  difficulties  and 
external  debt  owed  to  private  banks. 

"(2)  Such  economic  adjustment  programs 
should  be  designed  to  safeguard,  to  the 
maximum  extent  feasible,  international  eco- 
nomic growth,  world  trade,  employment  and 
the  long-term  solvency  of  banks  and  to  min- 
imize the  prospects  of  civil  disturbances  in 
countries  needing  economic  adjustment  pro- 
grams. 

"(b)  To  ensure  the  effectiveness  of  eco- 
nomic suljustment  programs  supported  by 
Fund  resources— 

"(1)  the  United  States  representatives  to 
the  Fund  shall  recommend  and  shall  work 
for  changes  in  Fund  guidelines,  policies,  and 
decisions  which  would— 

"(A)  convert  short-term  bank  debt  which 
was  made  at  high  interest  rates  into  long- 
term  debt  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest: 

"(B)  assure  that  tlie  total  amount  of  prin- 
cipal and  interest  payments  required  of  the 
country  involved  are  both  a  manageable  and 
prudent  percentage  of  the  projected  export 
earnings  of  such  country;  and 

"(C)  provide  that  in  approving  any  eco- 
nomic adjust.-nent  program  the  Fund  shall 
take  into  account  the  number  of  countries 
applying  to  the  Fund  for  economic  adjust- 
ment programs  and  the  aggregate  effects 
that  such  programs  will  have  on  interna- 
tional economic  growth,  world  trade,  ex- 
ports and  employment  of  other  member 
countries,  and  long-term  solvency  of  banks. 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  the  United  States  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Fund  shall  vote  against  provid- 
ing assistance  from  the  Fund  for  any  eco- 
nomic adjustment  program  unless  the 
United  States  Executive  Director  deter- 
mines and  provides  written  documentation 
that— 

'(i)  the  economic  adjustment  program 
provides  for  converting  short-term  bank 
debt  which  was  made  at  high  interest  rates 
into  long-term  debt  at  a  lower  rate  of  inter- 
est: 


"(ti)  the  total  amount  of  principal  and  in- 
terest payments  required  of  the  country  in- 
volved are  twth  a  manageable  and  prudent 
percentage  of  the  projected  export  earnings 
of  such  country;  and 

"(iii)  the  economic  adjustment  program 
will  not  have  an  adverse  impact  on  interna- 
tional economic  growth,  world  trade,  ex- 
ports and  employment  of  other  member 
countries,  and  the  long  term  solvency  of 
banks. 

"(B)  The  provisions  of  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  not  apply  in  any  case  in  which  the 
United  States  Elxecutive  Director  of  the 
Fund  determines  and  provides  written  docu- 
mentation that  there  are  unusual  and  exi- 
gent circumstances  which  warrant  waiving 
the  provisions  of  such  subparagraph. 

"(c)  The  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Poli- 
cies shall  include  in  each  of  its  financial  re- 
ports to  Congress  copies  of  the  analyses  and 
any  written  documentation  prepared  by  the 
United  States  Executive  Director  pursuant 
to  paragraphs  (2)(A)  or  (2XB)  of  subsection 
(b)  and  a  statement  detailing  the  actions 
and  progress  made  in  carrying  out  the  re- 
quirements of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section.". 

LOAN  LOSS  RESERVES 

Sec  3.  (a)  In  any  case  in  which  a  bank  has 
made  any  loan  to  a  public  or  private  borrow- 
er in  a  foreign  country  and  such  loan  cannot 
be  repaid  according  to  the  original  terms 
and  conditions  on  which  such  loan  was 
made,  the  Financial  Institutions  Examina- 
tion Council  shall  require  such  bank  to  in- 
crease its  loan  loss  reserves. 

(b)  The  Financial  Institutions  Examina- 
tion Council  shall  waive  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (a)  with  respect  to  any  loan 
which  is  restructured  under  section  40  of 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN 
PRIVILEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  have  until  mid- 
night tonight.  May  5,  1983,  to  file  cer- 
tain privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOMEOWNERSHIP  INCENTIVE 
ACT  OF  1983 

(Mr.  ANTHONY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague  Bill  Frenzel  and  I  are 
today  introducing  legislation  which  is 
designed  to  assist  first-time  home 
buyers  accumulate  a  downpayment  for 
a  purchase  of  a  home. 

Our  legislation,  the  Homeownership 
Assistance  Act  of  1983,  would  assist 
first  time  home  buyers  in  accumulat- 
ing a  downpayment  for  the  purchase 
of  a  home  by  permitting  them  to  es- 
tablish an  individual  housing  accoimt 
(IHA).    Contributions    to    the    IHA 


would  be  deductible  up  to  a  limit  of 
$1,000,  $2,000  on  a  Joint  return,  per 
year.  The  maximum  amount  of  contri- 
butions to  the  IHA  could  not  exceed 
$10,000.  and  all  interest  would  be  tax 
free. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  revenue  loss 
associated  with  the  proposal,  all  with- 
drawals from  the  account  would  be  re- 
captured as  ordinary  income  at  a  rate 
of  10  percent  per  year  for  10  years.  It 
is  anticipated  that  this  will  help  to 
keep  the  revenue  loss  well  below  $1 
billion  once  the  bill  is  fully  effective. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  we  have 
been  working  with  the  sponsors  of  sev- 
eral of  the  other  proposals  that  have 
been  introduced  in  the  Congress  deal- 
ing with  housing  accounts  in  an  effort 
to  develop  a  bill  that  would  provide 
the  maximum  amoimt  of  assistance  to 
first-time  home  buyers  at  a  reasonable 
expense  to  the  Treasury.  We  believe 
that  the  Homeownership  Assistance 
Act  of  1983  fully  meets  these  objec- 
tives. The  National  Association  of 
Homebuilders  and  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Realtors,  both  of  whom 
have  endorsed  and  are  strongly  sup- 
porting this  bill,  have  estimated  that 
the  enactment  of  the  Homeownership 
Incentive  Act  of  1983  will  reduce  from 
6  to  3  years  the  average  time  required 
for  a  young  family  to  save  for  a  down- 
payment  on  a  home,  at  a  cost  to  the 
Treasury  of  less  than  $600  million  in 
fiscal  year  1984. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  opportunity  for 
homeownership  has  been,  and  should 
continue  to  be,  a  top  national  priority. 
The  benefits  of  homeownership  can 
never  be  over  emphasized.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  take  action  now  to  pro- 
vide a  meaningful  means  of  assistance 
for  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
want,  but  cannot  now  afford,  to  pur- 
chase a  home. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  important  proposal.  A  de- 
tailed simunary  of  the  bill  follows: 

HOMEOWNKHSHIP  INCENTIVE  ACT  OF  1983 

(1)  Tax  deductible  contributions  up  to 
$1,000  ($2,000  on  a  joint  return)  annually 
could  be  made  to  an  IHA.  This  would  be 
available  only  to  first-time  homebuyers. 

(2)  The  maximum  total  home  purchase 
contribution  cannot  exceed  (10,000. 

(3)  Contributions  to  an  IHA  can  either  be 
in  the  form  of  cash,  or  in  the  form  of  stock, 
bonds  and  securities. 

(4)  Withdrawals  from  the  account  for 
home  purchases  would  be  recaptured  as  or- 
dinary income  over  a  period  of  ten  years. 

(5)  A  penalty  is  provided  if  the  funds  are 
not  used  for  home  ownership. 

(6)  Basis  in  a  home  purchased  with  an 
IHA  would  be  adjusted  downward  for  unre- 
captured  funds  from  an  IHA. 

(7)  Except  for  extraordinary  circum- 
stances (divorce,  death,  etc.).  contributions 
must  be  used  for  a  home  purchase  by  the 
end  of  the  10th  year. 

(8)  IHA's  would  be  separate  from  existing 
IRA's.  First-time  homebuyers  would  not  be 
permitted  to  withdraw  fuuds  from  an  iiiA 
to  purchase  a  home. 
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THE  RACIST  HOMELAND  POLICY 
OP  THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  GOV- 
ERNMENT 

(Mr.  MRAZEK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
minute  is  precious  little  time  to  con- 
demn a  policy  in  South  Africa  which 
has  been  in  practice  for  decades,  and 
which  reverses  the  evolution  of  human 
progress. 

The  injustice  of  which  I  speak  is  the 
so-called  homeland  policy,  a  misnomer 
if  ever  one  existed.  This  racist  strategy 
of  the  South  African  Government  has 
uprooted  literally  millions  of  the  Na- 
tion's black  citizens  from  their  ances- 
tral land  and  resettled  them  in  isolat- 
ed pockets  of  poverty,  disease,  starva- 
tion, and  repression. 

These  desolate  homelands  are  monu- 
ments to  the  bankruptcy  of  apartheid. 
A  recent  report  characterized  one  such 
homeland  as  having  the  greatest  popu- 
lation density  of  any  place  on  Earth- 
more  than  1,100  people  per  square 
mile,  struggling  for  life  without  elec- 
tricity, transportation,  economic  self- 
sufficiency  or  basic  medical  treatment. 
The  Government  of  South  Africa  has 
acknowledged  the  abject  failure  of  its 
homeland  policy,  yet  continues  on  its 
course  in  the  name  of  ethnic  and 
racial  purity. 

The  existence  of  this  policy  is  no 
secret  to  our  Government,  and  Indeed 
we  have  filed  the  obligatory  protests 
through  the  traditional  channels.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  time  we  did  more.  Today, 
I  am  introducing  a  resolution  which 
expresses  the  opposition  of  this  body 
and  this  Government  to  the  policy 
being  practiced  in  South  Africa  that 
contravenes  the  U.N.  Charter  and  its 
covenant  on  Human  Rights. 

The  spirit  behind  this  legislation  is 
embodied  in  the  words  of  Steve  Biko, 
who  has  said: 

The  basic  tenet  of  (South  African)  black 
consciousness  is  that  the  black  man  must 
reject  all  value  systems  that  seek  to  make 
him  a  foreigner  in  the  coiuitry  of  his  birth 
and  reduce  his  basic  human  dignity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  support  of 
my  colleagues  in  condemning  the 
homeland  policy  in  South  Africa. 


There  was  no  objection. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  precede 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Richardson)  on  special  orders  today. 

I  have  such  an  agreement  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Richardson),  and  so  that  he  may  be 
protected,  I  am  requesting  that  he 
follow  me  on  special  orders  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 


A  SALUTE  TO  MEXICO  AND 
BENITO  JUAREZ 

(Mr.  McNULTY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
easy  for  us,  the  rich,  the  educated,  and 
the  influential  to  fall  into  the  trap  of 
believing  that  those  who  seem  to  be  so 
unlike  us  can  f imction  and  rule  as  effi- 
ciently as  we  can.  That  is  an  ancient 
trap. 

On  tills  day,  more  than  100  years 
ago,  a  full-blooded  Zapotec  Indian, 
named  Benito  Juarez,  conquered  the 
Hapsburg  Empire  at  the  battle  of 
Pueblo.  Mexico.  That  was  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  second  of  the  three  revolu- 
tions that  brought  the  modem  State 
of  Mexico  into  being. 

Juarez  had  little  education  and  obvi- 
ously no  ties  to  the  aristocracy  of 
Mexico,  but  he  knew  how  to  fight  a 
battle,  how  to  inspire  his  fighters,  and 
even  more  importantly,  how  to  rule 
the  nation  that  his  victory  created. 

I  salute  Mexico  on  this,  the  5th  of 
May,  and  I  thank  Benito  Juarez  for 
the  lasting  lesson  of  his  llf^.  iViva  la 
Republica  de  Mexico,  viva  Los  EstadoB 
Unidos.! 


SUPPORT  H.R.  2299.  THE  FAIR 
TRADE  IN  STEEL  PIPE  AND 
TUBE  PRODUCmON  ACT 

(Mr.  MOLLOHAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  voice  my  strong  support 
for  H.R.  2299.  the  Pair  Trade  in  Steel 
Pipe  and  Tube  Production  Act.  This 
measure  would  enforce  an  agreement 
already  in  effect  between  American 
producers  and  those  of  the  European 
community. 

Foreign  governments  have  been  tUt- 
ing  their  scales  by  limiting  entry  to 
their  markets,  while  targeting  ours, 
with  devastating  success.  The  import 
penetration  figure  for  1982  was  53  per- 
cent, a  remarkable  increase  from  only 
28  percent  3  years  earlier.  In  recogni- 
tion of  this  imbalance,  representatives 
of  the  European  Community  signed  an 
agreement  with  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce Baldrige  last  October.  However, 
there  are  already  clear  indications 
that  both  the  quantitative  and  value 
clauses  of  this  accord  have  not  been 
met.  Without  a  serious  enforcement 
clause,  this  agreement  is  meaningless. 

The  need  for  this  initiative  is  clear. 
Wheeling-Pittsburgh's  Ben  wood  plant, 
a  West  Virginia  institution  since  the 
1920's,  located  in  my  district,  has  been 
adversely  affected  by  subsidized  for- 
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eign  trade,  resiilting  in  layoffs  of  450 
of  the  500  workers  in  January.  Yet, 
Wheeling-Pittsburgh  is  valiantly 
trying  to  modernize,  investing  $400 
million  in  plant  and  equipment  over 
the  past  3  years,  companywide.  The 
Federal  Government  should  reward 
this  commitment  by  steel  producers  by 
enforcing  the  existing  trade  laws  con- 
sistently. 

This  legislation.  H.R.  2299,  would 
not  be  necessary  if  the  European  Com- 
munity abided  by  its  commitments. 
However,  apparently  they  are  using 
trade  negotiations  as  a  delaying  tactic, 
while  they  continue  to  target  our  do- 
mestic industries.  With  the  enforce- 
ment provisions  offered  in  this  legisla- 
tion, our  injured  steel  pipe  and  tube 
producers  would  finally  have  the  law 
on  their  side. 


VICTORY  FOR  THE 
GRASSROOTS  OF  AMERICA 

(Mr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  present  an  academy  award  to 
those  who  so  vigorously  opposed  the 
freeze  resolution  last  night.  They  lost 
the  vote  by  an  almost  2-to-l  margin 
and  yet  in  a  performance  which  must 
have  received  a  standing  ovation  from 
the  Reagan  White  House,  they  then 
declared  a  victory.  They  declared  vic- 
tory after  the  minority  leader  voted 
against  the  blU,  after  the  minority 
whip  voted  against  the  bill,  after  all 
the  minority  leadership  voted  against 
the  bill;  they  then  declared  it  a  victo- 
ry. 

What  I  want  to  know  is  this.  How 
after  the  Catholic  bishops  in  an  over- 
whelming vote  have  called  for  a  halt 
to  the  arms  race  on  Tuesday,  how 
after  the  U.S.  Congress  on  Wednesday 
voted  by  a  2-to-l  margin  to  call  for  an 
immediate,  mutual,  verifiable  nuclear 
freeze,  how  can  the  administration  call 
this  a  victory? 

The  only  victory  this  was.  was  one 
for  the  people  of  the  grassroots  of  this 
country,  because  finally  their  voices 
have  been  heard  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Nothing  that  has  occurred  on  this 
floor  this  week  in  any  way  tampers 
with  the  essential  nature  of  the  nucle- 
ar freeze,  that  it  be  immediate,  it  be 
mutual,  it  be  verifiable,  and  that  no 
new  construction  of  nuclear  weapons 
go  on  after  the  freeze  is  consummated 
on  both  sides. 

That  is  a  victory  for  the  people  of 
the  grassroots  of  this  country  and  a 
complete  and  total  repudiation  of 
President  Reagan's  nuclear  arms 
policy. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  CHAIR- 
MANOP  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRI- 
CULTURE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  which  was  read  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations: 

ColOfnTKI  Olt  ACUCULTUBX. 

Waahington,  D.C..  May  3,  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  CNnix.  Jr.. 
The    Speaker,    House    of   Representatives, 
Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  today  consid- 
ered and  approved  the  work  plans  transmit- 
ted to  you  by  Executive  Communication  and 
referred  to  this  Committee.  The  work  plans 
approved  are: 

Watershed,  State,  and  Executive  Commu- 
nication: Elm  Creek.  Texas.  196.  98th  Con- 
gress: East  Carroll.  Louisiana,  506.  98th 
Congress. 

Enclosed  are  Committee  Resolutions  with 
respect  thereto. 
With  best  regards. 
Sincerely. 

E  (KiKA)  DE  LA  Garza, 

Chairman. 


amount  of  time  that  should  be  given  this 
important  and  critical  task. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

JOXL  Pritcrabd. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  AS  VICE-CHAIR- 
MAN OF  NORTH  ATLANTIC  AS- 
SEMBLY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  resignation  as 
Vice-chairman  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly: 

House  or  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C..  May  5,  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  wish  to  inform  you 
that  I  am  resigning  my  position  as  vice- 
chairman  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly. 
It  has  been  a  privilege  to  serve  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly  in  this  capacity,  and  I 
look  forward  to  continued  active  participa- 
tion in  the  group's  activities  as  a  member. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration.  With 
warm  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

Lee  H.  Hamilton. 
Member  of  Congress. 
The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  AS  MEMBER  OF 
U.S.  DELEGATION  TO  NORTH 
ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  resignation  as  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Assembly: 

House  op  Represkhtativks, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  5, 1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House,  The  Capitol,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Although  it  was  an 
honor  for  me  to  be  appointed  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  North 
Atlantic  Assembly.  I  find  that  I  must  resign. 
Because  of  commitments  that  I  have  made. 
I  feel  that  I  would  not  be  able  to  devote  the 
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APPOINTMENT  AS  ADDITIONAL 
MEMBERS  OF  U.S.  GROUP  OF 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  ASSEMBLY 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  1.  Public  Law  689, 
84th  Congress,  as  amended,  the  Chair 
appoints  as  additional  members  of  the 
U.S.  Group  of  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly the  following  Members  on  the 
part  of  the  House: 

Mr.  Zablocki  of  Wisconsin,  chair- 
man; 

Mr.  Rose  of  North  Carolina,  vice 
chairman;  and 

Mr.  Whitehurst  of  Virginia. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  the  special  order 
today  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Hall). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT 

(Mr.  LIVINGSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  American  people 
believe  that  particularly  brutal  killers 
often  deserve  to  be  punished  by  death. 
Since  the  Supreme  Court  first  foimd 
capital  punishment  statutes  procediu-- 
ally  deficient,  dozens  of  States  have 
reconsidered  and  revised  their  laws  to 
restore  the  death  penalty  to  their  ar- 
senal of  weapons  for  the  protection  of 
the  public.  The  Supreme  Court  has 
made  it  plain  that  capital  punishment 
does  not  violate  the  Constitution  when 
there  are  sufficient  procedural  protec- 
tions to  guarantee  a  fair  trial.  The 
Court  has  told  us  what  those  proce- 
dures are,  and  they  have  been  enacted 
into  law  in  State  after  State. 

The  American  people  deserve  the 
same  protection  from  Federal  crimi- 
nals which  they  have  insisted  upon  in 
their  own  States.  President  Reagan,  in 
his  comprehensive  crime  control  pro- 
posal, has  lu-ged  Congress  to  enact 
these  procedural  reforms  so  that  the 


death  penalty  provisions  already  exist- 
ing in  Federal  law  may  constitutional- 
ly be  enforced. 

This  is  a  fairly  simple  proposition, 
Mr.  Speaker.  We  know  what  the 
American  people  want.  We  know  what 
the  Constitution  requires.  All  we  have 
to  do  is  to  decide  whether  we  have  the 
will  to  protect  the  American  people 
with  capital  punishment  procedures 
consistent  with  the  Constitution.  In 
the  past,  the  leadership  of  this  House 
has  never  trusted  the  membership  to 
make  that  decision.  This  year.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  the  people's  voice  be 
heard.  Let  us  vote. 


A  FREEZE  ON  CHEMICAL  AND 
BIOLOGICAL  WEAPONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKLEY).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  BrfHUWE)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
evening  we  concluded  a  lengthy  debate 
on  the  nuclear  freeze  resolution.  I  do 
not  regard  the  outcome  as  a  victory  or 
loss.  I  voted  against  the  freeze  resolu- 
tion. 

I  found  myself  in  agreement  with 
many  of  the  liberal  journalists  of  this 
country  who  concluded  that  the  nucle- 
ar freeze  debate  and  the  resolution 
was  good  politics  but  it  was  not  good 
policy. 

The  New  York  Times  on  March  11 
said,  "Thus,  the  freeze  idea,  once  a 
useful  prod  to  an  administration  luke- 
warm toward  arms  control,  has 
become  a  catch-all  to  exploit  fear  and 
discontent." 

The  New  Republic  on  March  7,  1983, 
made  similar  comments  about  the  nu- 
clear freeze  resolution.  Time  magazine 
likewise  editorialized  against  the  nu- 
clear freeze  movement. 

Then  the  Washington  Post,  of 
course  well  recognized  as  one  of  the 
liberal  journals  of  the  world,  said  that 
arms  controllers  can  do  better. 

I  found  it  ironic  during  the  course  of 
debate,  in  fact  on  the  sixth  day  of  the 
debate,  that  the  majority  leader  of 
this  House  of  Representatives  came  to 
the  floor  and  indicated  that  the  MX 
proixtsal,  which  is  now  under  consider- 
ation, may  very  well  carry  in  this 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
Congress. 

I  also  found  it  interesting  during  the 
course  of  this  long  debate  that  many 
Members  were  sponsoring  both  the 
freeze  resolution  as  well  as  the  oppos- 
ing resolution  in  the  other  body,  the 
Wamer-Jackson  resolution,  which  was 
contrary  to  the  freeze  resolution. 

Some  Members  were  cosponsoring 
the  freeze  resolution  and.  at  the  same 
time,  were  cosponsors  of  the  peace 
through  strength  resolution  which  is 
going  around  the  Hill,  each  of  these 
contradictory  positions. 


Then  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  the  story  about  the  great  debate 
that  had  taken  place  found  that  the 
opponents  and  the  supporters  claimed 
some  form  of  victory.  It  denominated 
the  debate  as  one  of  the  great  debates 
in  history  but  then  noticed  that  one  of 
the  Members  who  was  a  proponent  of 
the  freeze  concluded  right  after  the 
opponents  had  passed  a  particular 
amendment  that  that  had  gutted  the 
resolution. 

Another  Member  who  was  a  propo- 
nent said  that  the  freeze  and  the  op- 
position to  the  freeze  boiled  down  to 
this:  'The  opposition  kept  pushing  for 
a  freeze  and  reductions  or  a  freeze  or 
reductions.  We  got  a  freeze,  then  re- 
ductions." 

The  Post  very  correctly  noted, 
"Such  were  the  semantic  points  on 
which  this  great  debate  was  based  and 
finally  resolved." 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Htde).  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition,  said.  "The  prolonged 
debate  helped  clarify  how  incoherent 
the  resolution  really  was."  / 

When  the  resolution  came  to  this 
floor  it  was  750  words  long.  When  it 
left  last  night  it  was  over  1,500  words 
long,  and  much  confusion  attends  the 
resolution  as  we  are  all  trying  to  figure 
out  now  what  it  means,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  we  ever  will. 

What  it  boils  down  to  is  this:  It 
might  have  been  good  politics,  but  it 
was  bad  policy.  Now  it  is  over  and  done 
with,  and  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning  correctly  notes  that  the 
President,  if  the  resolution  ever 
reaches  his  desk,  will  veto  it  anyway. 

Our  arms  controllers  are  busy  in 
Geneva. 

But  today  I  want  to  talk  extensively 
about  a  freeze  that  is  good  politics  and 
a  freeze  that  is  also  good  policy.  In 
fact,  it  is  such  good  policy  that  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  in  sup- 
port of  the  idea,  and  it  turns  out  to  be 
the  position  of  this  Congress.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  issue  of  chemical 
weapons. 

During  the  entire  course  of  the  nu- 
clear freeze  debate  no  one  ever 
stopped  to  realize  that  we  have  had  a 
freeze  on  chemical  weapons  in  this 
country  since  1969  when  President 
Nixon  established  the  policy  that  we 
would  neither  produce  nor  use  chemi- 
cal weapons. 

This  is  a  contrast  to  the  policy  and 
practice  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Certainly 
people  have  read  the  news  accounts  of 
the  incident  in  Sverdlovsk  which  leads 
to  the  inescapable  conclusion  that  the 
Soviets  indeed  must  be  involved  in  the 
production  and  the  development  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons. 

Certainly  people  have  read  of  the  in- 
cidents in  Afghanistan  and  the  possi- 
ble use  there  of  yellow  rain  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  think  it  is  plain  that  when  you  con- 
trast the  American  policy  with  that  of 


the  Soviet  Union  on  this  issue,  we 
have  the  moral  high  groimd. 
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I  regret,  however,  that  our  position 
is  not  very  clear  to  people  here  in  this 
country  and  to  people  around  the 
world.  And  I  think  the  reason  that  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  do  not  remem- 
ber that  we  have  had  this  freeze  in 
place  for  14  years  can  be  laid  at  the 
doorstep  of  this  administration  and 
the  previous  administration,  both  of 
which  have  asked  for  the  production 
or  commencement  of  activities  which 
would  lead  to  the  production  of  the 
binary  nerve  gas  weapon,  much  of 
which  would  be  produced  at  the  arse- 
nal in  Pine  Bluff.  Ark. 

It  is  very  hard  for  people  to  appreci- 
ate the  fact  that  we  have  a  policy 
which  is  a  freeze  policy  on  chemical 
weapons  in  this  country,  when  the  ad- 
ministration and  many  Members  of 
Congress  are  saying  that  we  should 
begin  producing  because  there  is  rhet- 
oric to  indicate  that  Members  want  to 
produce  and  that  we  should  produce. 
In  fact,  we  are  not  producing  and  have 
not  since  1969. 

The  point  of  the  chemical  weapons 
issue  is  whether  or  not  we  should  com- 
mence a  new  age  of  chemical  weapons 
which  are  known  as  the  binary  nerve 
gas  weapons:  155-mm  artillery  shells 
or  the  Bigeye  bomb.  The  Army  Chemi- 
cal Corps  is  pushing  very  hard  to  start 
production  of  those  weapons. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has 
pushed  very  hard  to  begin  production 
of  those  weapons.  This  administration 
and  the  previous  administration  have 
moved  in  that  direction. 

And  that  is  the  activity  that  has  con- 
founded the  world  not  to  measure  our 
policy  and  practice  in  this  country 
against  the  policy  and  practice  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  the  case  of  nuclear  weapons  the 
people  in  this  country  and  the  people 
around  the  world  rightfully  conclude 
that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  are  partners  in  crime  when  it 
comes  to  the  production,  manufacture, 
and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Our  military  budget  calls  for  in- 
creases in  conventional  and  nuclear 
weapons.  The  Soviet  budget  calls  for 
increases  in  the  production  of  nuclear 
and  conventional  weapons.  So.  there- 
fore, people  can  rightfully  conclude 
that  both  sides  are  building  more  and 
more  and  deploying  more  and  more. 
So.  understandably,  it  is  a  question 
there  of  who  do  you  trust?  But  you 
cannot  make  a  case  that  one  can  be 
trusted  over  the  other  based  on  the 
record. 

That  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  chemi- 
cal weapons.  We  have  neither  pro- 
duced nor  used  chemical  weapons 
since  President  Nixon  established  the 
policy  in  1969. 
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But  the  fact  that  many  are  asking 
that  we  commence  production  again 
has  cluttered  the  Issue,  and  people 
around  the  world  are  not  seeing  us  in 
the  way  they  should  on  the  chemical 
weapons  issue. 

That  is  why  last  year  I  introduced 
an  amendment  here,  along  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKI.  on  the  Democratic  side  to 
block  the  production  of  the  new 
binary  nerve  gas  weapons.  And  we  suc- 
ceeded. 

Now.  that  means  that  we  are  against 
the  administration  and  the  DOD  and 
others  who  advocate  production  on 
this  issue.  But  it  also  means  that  the 
American  policy  is  we  are  not  produc- 
ing because  this  House  has  spoken  and 
has  rejected  the  idea  that  we  should 
produce  chemical  weapons.  And  so.  for 
that  reason,  when  you  let  all  of  the 
dust  settle  and  look  at  the  bottom  line 
of  what  has  taken  place,  we  have  in 
this  country  right  now.  and  we  have 
had  since  1969,  a  freeze  on  chemical 
weapons. 

Now,  early  in  this  year  I  had  occa- 
sion to  go  to  the  Committee  on  Disar- 
mament in  Geneva,  and  I  visited  with 
more  than  half  of  the  delegates  to 
that  committee. 

This  is  the  fonmi  which  will  ulti- 
mately produce  a  chemical  weapons 
treaty  banning  the  production  and  use 
of  chemical  weapons  by  all  countries 
large  and  small. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  optimism 
there  at  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment that  we  can  get  an  international 
treaty  banning  the  use  of  chemical 
weapons.  But  it  is  going  to  take  a  lot 
of  work. 

Recently,  a  General  Elzz.  an  Egyp- 
tian, headed  a  team  to  try  to  investi- 
gate the  production  and  use  of  chemi- 
cal weapons  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
did  a  lot  of  good  work.  But  the  world 
has  not  focused  much  on  the  fact  that 
the  Soviets  are  producing  and  using 
chemical  weapons,  and  I  think  the 
reason  that  they  have  not  is  that  they 
have  not  really  noticed  yet  the  stark 
contrast  between  our  policy  and  prac- 
tice and  that  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
When  they  do,  and  I  think  they  will  in 
the  next  few  weeks,  they  will  begin 
once  again  to  call  the  Soviet  Union  to 
task. 

I  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
I  think  I  am  joined  in  this  by  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Disar- 
mament who  are  working  for  a  treaty, 
is  sensitive  to  the  pressure  that  builds 
in  the  world.  They  must  be  sensitive 
somewhat  to  public  opinion  because 
they  spend  so  much  time  trying  to 
shape  it.  so  they  must  understand  that 
it  has  some  value  in  the  course  of  ne- 
gotiations. 

And  I  believe  that  if  this  Congress 
will  reaffirm  expressly,  not  just  by  its 
act  in  blocking  chemical  weapons  pro- 
duction, but  if  this  Congress  will  ex- 


pressly ratify  the  1969  policy  of  no 
production  and  no  use,  that  people  of 
the  world,  and  particularly  the  jour- 
nalists who  are  so  important  to  carry 
the  message  out  to  the  people  of  the 
world,  will  notice  that  we  have  and 
that  we  have  had  a  freeze  on  chemical 
weapons  for  lo,  these  many  years.  And 
then  the  comparison  can  be  made.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  to  engage  in 
bellicosity,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
use  a  great  number  of  adjectives  to  try 
to  get  people  to  understand  that  we 
have  the  right  of  this  and  that  the  So- 
viets have  the  wrong  of  it.  All  we  need 
to  do  is  lay  out  the  facts.  We  are  not 
producing  and  using,  and  they  are. 

And  I  think  that  will  give  a  measure 
of  trust  to  this  country  that  will  reso- 
nate throughout  the  world,  and  I 
think  that  that  will  give  trust  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  if  he 
were  to  adopt  that  policy.  I  think  that 
trust  would  work  in  our  favor  at  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  and  that 
the  optimism  that  is  present  there 
today  might  very  well  lead  to  a  treaty 
banning  the  production  and  use  of 
these  weapons  all  around  the  world. 
And  should  that  occur,  then  would 
that  not  help  us  as  we  try  to  work  our 
way  through  the  very  arduous  negotia- 
tions that  are  taking  place  in  Geneva 
at  the  same  time  to  try  to  find  the  so- 
lution to  the  nuclear  arms  race? 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  what  we  lack 
most  today:  Trust.  People  need  to 
trust  our  negotiators  and  need  to  trust 
this  administration.  And  I  think  the 
approach  that  I  have  suggested  would 
do  just  that. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  use  some  of  my 
time  today  to  focus  on  a  General  Ac- 
counting Office  report  which  has  just 
been  issued  on  the  subject  of  chemical 
weapons. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  look  at 
the  materials  and  the  questions  that 
have  been  raised  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  in  this  report  because 
the  people  who  are  advancing  the  idea 
that  we  need  to  produce  a  new  age  of 
chemical  weapons  have  not  thought 
through  that  issue  very  well.  In  the 
debates  that  took  place  here  last  year, 
and  we  spent  a  good  time  of  the  day 
here  discussing  this  in  this  Chamber 
last  year,  we  made  several  points 
about  the  so-called  safety  of  the  new 
binary  weapon,  its  effectiveness,  and 
how  it  might  affect  the  ongoing  dis- 
cussions that  are  taking  place  in 
Geneva,  and  whether  or  not  the  Army 
Chemical  Corps  had  done  a  good  job 
of  fashioning  a  modernization  pro- 
gram for  this  country.  The  House  con- 
cluded by  an  overwhelming  margin 
when  it  voted  for  my  amendment  and 
struck  down  the  request  for  produc- 
tion, that  they  had  not  done  a  good 
job  and  that  the  facts  were  on  our  side 
in  this  case. 

I  am  puzzled  by  those  who  continue 
to  advocate  this  new  binary  chemical 
weapon. 
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They  have  taken  hook.  line,  and 
sinker  the  arguments  of  the  moribund 
Army  Chemical  Corps:  they  have  swal- 
lowed it  whole  and  then  come  here 
and  go  elsewhere  and  regurgitate 
those  argimients  as  if  they  were 
gospel.  But  I  suggest  to  you  that  this 
report  really  lets  the  air  out  of  the 
Chemical  Corps  proposal.  Not  only 
does  it  raise  questions  about  the  safety 
of  the  weapon,  it  raises  questions 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  new 
weapon,  and  it  raises  questions  about 
what  it  would  do  to  our  ongoing  effort 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  in  Geneva. 

What  it  boils  down  to  is  this,  and  I 
will  get  into  the  specifics  of  the  report 
momentarily,  is  that  there  are  many 
questions  about  the  so-called  modern- 
ization program  which  have  not  been 
answered.  They  are  not  ready  to 
produce  the  new  age  of  binary  chemi- 
cal weapons  and  perhaps  we  should 
never  produce  them  because  they  are 
not  technically  safe,  they  are  not  tech- 
nically suited  to  our  needs  at  this 
time.  But  lay  that  aside  for  a  moment. 
Even  if  it  were  a  perfect  weapon  and 
there  were  perfect  arguments  support- 
ing those  weapons,  I  say  that  this  is 
not  the  time  for  the  reasons  I  have 
mentioned  heretofore,  for  this  country 
to  break  the  1969  policy  and  confuse 
the  world  where  we  stand  vis-a-vis  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  think  that  would  take 
something  away  from  our  negotiators 
in  Geneva,  who  are  now  able  to  hold 
their  head  high  and  claim  the  moral 
high  ground  for  this  coimtry. 

So  I  prove  my  case  in  two  ways:  One. 
the  weapons  are  not  ready  and  even  if 
they  were  ready,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
break  the  existing  freeze.  Let  us  see 
how  those  negotiations  go.  We  will 
have  a  session  of  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  this  summer  in  Jime. 
and  we  can  tell  whether  the  Soviets 
are  serious  or  not. 

Vice  President  Bush  made  a  good 
proposal  there  in  February  of  this 
year.  It  was  well  received.  Ted  Gold, 
the  Director  of  the  DOD's  Chemical 
Division,  was  over  there  shortly  after 
that  and  made  the  roimds.  I  was  over 
there  right  after  Dr.  Gold  and  made 
the  rounds.  There  is  hope  for  a  treaty 
there.  The  Soviets  have  indicated  that 
they  want  a  treaty.  Let  us  hold  them 
to  their  word,  but  let  us  stay  on  the 
high  ground  as  we  do  it. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  GAO 
report.  I  think  it  clearly  imdercuts  the 
argument  of  the  people  who  have  been 
saying  that  we  need  to  produce  the 
new  binary  weapon.  The  GAO  report 
is  well  organized  and,  to  begin  with,  it 
makes  the  point  that  we  made  here  on 
the  floor  last  year  about  the  size  and 
extent  of  the  existing  U.S.  stockpUes. 
The  GAO  said  that— 

Disparities  in  the  size  of  the  reported  U.S. 
stockpile  seem  to  reflect  differences  in  de- 


fining what  is  usable  and  what  is  not  usable 
but  repairable. 

Our  findings  in  the  1917  OAO  report  on 
the  stockpile  indicated  that  its  seryiceability 
may  have  been  greatly  understated.  We  re- 
ported that  many  of  the  unserviceable  clas- 
sifications were  a  result  of  minor  nonfunc- 
tional defects  such  as  container  rust,  wliich 
do  not  affect  usability.  We  also  found  that 
Inspection  samples  were  neither  random  nor 
representative.  We  found  entire  production 
lots  classified  as  nonserviceable  for  only  a 
few  defects.  We  also  found  that  little  had 
been  done  to  maintain  the  stockpile  as  serv- 
iceable or  to  restore  its  unserviceable  por- 
tions. We  have  found  no  new  evidence  for 
the  present  review  that  suggests  that  the 
situation  has  changed. 

Now  the  significance  of  this  is  that 
one  of  the  arguments  made  by  the  op- 
ponents of  my  position  suid  the  propo- 
nents of  the  idea  that  we  should  start 
this  new  age  of  chemical  weapons  is 
that  what  we  have  is  leaking  and  not 
usable  and  in  a  state  of  disrepair  and. 
therefore,  wt  must  have  new  chemical 
weapons. 

The  facts  do  not  bear  that  out.  In 
fact,  the  number  of  155-millimeter  ar- 
tillery shells  that  we  have,  which  is 
the  critical  weapon,  the  number  has 
increased,  not  deceased,  in  the  last  few 
years,  because  they  have  started 
taking  care  of  it  and  maintaining  it 
and  making  some  of  the  little  correc- 
tions that  needed  to  be  made. 

The  bulk  of  our  stockpile  of  chemi- 
cal weapons  right  now,  much  of  which 
is  at  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  in  Arkansas,  is 
not  usable,  but  then  that  is  not  so  re- 
markable, it  is  simply  out  of  date.  And 
a  lot  of  it  is  BZ  munition,  which  Is  an 
hallucinogen,  which  was  thought  to  be 
an  effective  chemical  weapon  some 
years  ago  when  it  was  invented,  but 
which  now  is  argued  to  have  no  use 
and  I  suspect  that  is  the  truth. 

So  those  sorts  of  things  need  to  be 
destroyed  and  gotten  out  of  the  way. 
But  it  is  not  an  argimient  for  the  prop- 
osition that  we  do  not  have  a  servicea- 
ble, usable  stockpile  of  chemical  weap- 
ons right  now.  And  we  do  not  need  to 
build  any  more. 

The  GAO  also  questions  the  reliabil- 
ity and  safety  advantages  of  the  bina- 
ries. This  is  a  very  important  issue  be- 
cause the  proponents  of  the  binary 
weapon  are  always  telling  us  that  it  is 
safer  than  the  existing  unitary 
weapon  that  we  have. 

Maybe  I  ought  to  take  a  moment  to 
explain  this.  The  binary  weapon  that 
they  want  to  produce,  the  new  age  of 
chemical  weapons,  is  simply  a  nerve 
gas  which  comes  in  two  parts,  sort  of 
like  an  epoxy.  You  mix  them  together 
to  get  nerve  gas.  And  by  being  sepa- 
rate parts  they  are  argued  to  be  safer. 
The  chemical  weapons  that  we  have 
in  our  stockpile  now  are  unitary  weap- 
ons, a  ready  mix.  if  you  will.  No 
mixing  required,  it  is  already  there. 
The  safety  record  with  the  existing 
stockpile  is  very  good.  We  have  had  no 
major  incidents  with  the  existing  uni- 
tary weapon. 


The  binary  idea  of  keeping  them 
separate  is  a  good  engineering  argu- 
ment, I  suppose,  and  I  guess  I  might 
have  fallen  for  it  right  at  the  start, 
except  that  I  happen  to  represent  the 
district  in  this  country  where  we  had 
an  explosion  of  a  Titan  missile  in  Sep- 
tember 1980.  Perhaps  my  colleagues 
remember  that  Incident  at  Damascus, 
Ark.  We  blew  a  giant  hole  in  the 
ground  because  a  Titan  missUe  ex- 
ploded. 

The  Titan  missile  was  a  binary 
system.  We  kept  the  oxidizer  in  one 
part  and  the  fuel  in  the  other.  And  we 
heard  the  soothing  assurances  of  the 
engineers  and  the  Air  Force  experts 
tell  us  over  time  that  we  did  not  have 
to  worry  because  unless  those  got 
mixed  somehow  you  could  not  have 
the  hyperbolic  effect  which  would  set 
the  weapon  off. 

I  heard  all  of  those  argimients  and 
so  I  have  some  experience  with  binary 
systems  which  have  led  me  to  ask  a 
number  of  questions  that  perhaps 
others  do  not  ask.  And  I  am  really 
pleased  to  see  that  the  GAO  deals 
with  this  very  point  about  the  binary 
weapon  system.  And  it  is  important 
that  we  deal  with  this  issue  in  some 
detail  because  it  has  been  the  center- 
piece of  the  argument  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  binary  weapons. 

In  the  review  of  the  technical  and 
operational  characteristics  of  the 
binary,  the  GAO  said,  "Some  argue 
however  that  the  safety  aspects  have 
been  overstated."  And  we  found  refer- 
ences to  relative  dangers.  Ember,  in 
1980,  indicates  that  the  imitary  weap- 
ons have  an  excellent  safety  record  of 
several  decades.  Robinson,  that  i  Dr. 
Julian  Perry  Robinson,  claims  that 
the  chemical  agents  that  are  used  to 
produce  binary  weapons  are  less 
deadly  than  nerve  agents,  but  danger- 
ous substances  nonetheless.  He  indi- 
cates that  DF,  one  of  the  chemical 
agents  used  in  the  binaries,  is  by  itself 
chemically  classifiable  as  "extremely 
toxic  as  an  oral  poison." 

Now  here  is  an  important  point 
made  in  the  GAO  study  which  per- 
tains to  the  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  in  the 
State  of  Arkansas:  "A  1981  study  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  entitled, 
'Programmatic  Envirorunental  Impact 
Statement— Binary  Chemical  Muni- 
tion Program'  suggests  that  there  are 
potential  safety  problems  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  binary  chemicals. 
Binary  VX-2,  used  for  the  Bigeye 
bomb,  is  formed  from  the  reaction  of 
substance  QL,  and  elemental  sulfur. 
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"The  study  notes  that  changes  in  air 
quality  caused  by  coal-fired  boiler 
plants  at  the  Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  are 
associated  with  the  interaction  of  air- 
borne QL  and  sulfur  dioxide  emitted 
in  coal  combustion. 

"A  waiver  is  being  sought  that  would 
permit  the  use  of  natural  gas  in  fuel 


oil  in  the  boilers.  It  is  not  clear  wheth- 
er other  coal-fired  boiler  plants  are  in 
the  region  and  whether  they  would 
affect  the  binary  munition  plant. 

"The  study  points  out  that  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  QL  can  be  pro- 
cured from  commercial  sources  be- 
cause of  specific  corporate  concerns 
with  the  problems  in  adapting  existing 
facilities,  in  disposing  of  waste,  and  in 
QL  reacting  with  sulfur. 

"Despite  this  information,  the  De- 
partment of  Army  concludes  in  its  as- 
sessment of  the  155-millimeter  M687 
GB-2  binary  production  facility  at 
Pine  Bluff  Arsenal  that  'the  potential 
envirorunental  impacts  of  the  pro- 
posed Pine  Bluff  facility  are  judged  to 
be  insignificant.' " 

Now,  these  questions  raised  here 
need  to  be  checked  out,  and  certainly  I 
am  in  the  process  of  checking  out 
these  statements  relative  to  the  Pine 
Bluff  Arsenal  to  determine  whether 
there  is  anything  to  the  question  that 
the  GAO  raises.  It  said  that  it  is  not 
clear  whether  other  coal-fired  boiler 
plants  are  in  the  region  or  whether 
they  would  affect  the  binary  muni- 
tions plant.  We  must  take  a  look  at 
that.  Safety  of  the  people  in  and 
around  the  facilities  where  these 
weapons  are  stored  or  produced  or  ex- 
perimented with  must  be  of  para- 
mount concern  to  all  of  us,  and  we 
must  leave  no  stone  unturned.  This  is 
another  lesson  that  I  learned  in  the  . 
course  of  the  Titan  missile  problem 
out  in  Arkansas. 

Other  sources,  say  the  GAO,  point 
out  that  the  safety  of  binaries  in  han- 
dling, storing,  and  transporting  them 
changes  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
prepare  for  using  them.  This  is  an  im- 
portant point  that  has  not  been  devel- 
oped in  the  past. 

For  instance,  with  respect  to  the 
Bigeye  bomb,  which  was  discussed 
rather  extensively  here  on  the  floor 
last  year  when  I  offered  my  amend- 
ment, the  Bigeye  bomb  is  unlike  the 
artillery  round  because  the  bomb  is 
dropped  rather  than  fired,  and  the 
mixing  of  the  two  component  parts  is 
different. 
The  GAO  reports  that— 
Before  a  strike  mission,  the  two  chemical 
components  are  assembled  in  the  weapon 
but  separated  by  an  0.2-inch  diaphragm,  and 
then  at  a  selected  point  in  the  Urget  area 
the  pilot  activates  the  weapon  and  it  pro- 
ceeds through  an  automatic  mixing  se- 
quence in  which  a  cartridge  within  the  bal- 
lonet  fires,  expanding  the  ballonet  into  a  cy- 
lindrical form  and  violently  propelling  solid 
chemical  agent  into  the  liquid  chemical 
agent,  after  which  a  gas-driven  motor  ro- 
tates the  central  tube,  which  is  attached  to 
the  perforated  mixer  blades,  to  start  the 
mixing  that  then  completes  the  process. 
Now,  that's  complicated. 
After  the  release  of  the  armed  weapon, 
the  fuse  causes  the  shaped  charge  to  cut 
through  the  preformed  points  in  the 
7.e2.pon  skin,  which  allows  the  liquid  to 
stream  out  of  the  Bigeye  bomb.  The  liquid 
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ia  broken  up  by  the  airstream  as  the  bomb 
descends,  creating  droplets  that  fall  into  the 
target  area. 

This  rather  complex  technical  proce- 
diire  in  the  binary  Bigeye  bomb  com- 
pared with  a  much  simpler  unitary 
bomb,  such  as  the  Weteye.  suggests 
that  the  safety  advantages  of  the  bina- 
ries introduce  technical  and  operation- 
al uncertainties  that,  in  turn,  may 
have  safety  implications. 

For  example,  the  Navy's  develop- 
ment specifications  indicate  that,  once 
mixed,  the  Bigeye  must  be  safe  to 
carry  for  1  hour.  "The  question,  then, 
is."  according  to  GAO,  "if  for  any 
reason  the  bombing  mission  had  to  be 
aborted,  as  in  the  case  of  an  enemy  air 
defense,  what  would  happen?  If  the 
bombs  are  not  released  over  enemy 
ground,  the  pilot  may  be  faced  with 
fljring  over  or  landing  on  friendly  soil 
with  live  chemical  weapons,  some  of 
which  may  be  leaking.  That  this  may 
be  a  problem  with  the  binary  does  not 
appear  in  the  literature  that  we  have 
reviewed."  says  the  OAO. 

So  they  say.  "In  summary,  we  find 
the  consensus  that  binary  chemical 
weapons  have  substantial  peacetime 
advantages  over  unltaries  in  terms  of 
safety,  especially  with  regard  to  ease 
in  handling  and  transporting  them 
and  reducing  the  risk  of  accident.  The 
unitary  weapons,  however  "—that  is 
what  we  have  now— "have  enjoyed  a 
long  history  of  few  incidents  causing 
alarm  about  their  safety.  When  the 
binary  weapons  are  armed,  they  close- 
ly resemble  unitary  weapons  in  being 
live  chemical  weapons,  and  their 
safety  diminishes  thereafter. 

"Furthermore,  some  of  the  peace- 
time safety  advantages  can  become 
hindrances  In  wartime.  These  disad- 
vantages, however,  are  still  conjectur- 
al, and  investigation  seems  warrant- 
ed." 

Hard  questions  are  being  raised 
about  the  Bigeye  bomb,  hard  ques- 
tions are  being  raised  in  this  report 
about  whether  or  not  we  should  go 
forward  with  a  new  age  of  chemical 
weapons  in  artillery  shells  when  those 
that  we  have  are  serviceable,  that  the 
serviceable  stockpile  is  increasing  in 
number,  not  decreasing  in  number, 
and  when,  of  course,  as  I  Indicated  ear- 
lier, such  production  would  be  an 
abandonment  of  our  existing  1969 
policy  against  production  and  use, 
thus  giving  away  the  high  ground  that 
we  have  held  for  14  years  against  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  question  of  chem- 
ical weapons. 

The  Bigeye  bomb  was  debated,  as  I 
said,  here  on  the  floor.  Ironically,  a 
year  ago— and  I  recall  it  well  because  I 
argued  these  very  points— those  who 
were  opposing  the  amendment  to  stop 
the  production  of  the  Bigeye  once 
again  gave  the  soothing  assurances 
that  all  of  these  mixing  requirements 
and  the  time  spans  required  for  the 
Bigeye  bomb  to  be  an  effective  weapon 


were  being  overcome  and  that  we  need 
not  be  concerned,  all  we  need  do  is 
listen  to  the  advice  of  the  Army  and 
the  Navy  and  the  others  who  were  de- 
veloping the  weapon. 

But  I  think  that  Is  plain  now  that 
there  are  legitimate  concerns,  there 
are  questions  that  are  not  being  an- 
swered and.  in  fact,  the  Bigeye  bomb  is 
not  being  requested  at  this  moment 
for  those  very  reasons— or  at  least  it  is 
not  being  pushed  for  those  very  rea- 
sons. This  was  all  brought  out  in  the 
debate  a  year  ago.  and  now  we  find 
more  and  more  supporting  evidence  by 
objective  agencies  which  do  not  have 
that  thick,  tough,  leathery  mind-set 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
when  it  embraces  a  particular  weapons 
system.  Sometimes  I  am  led  to  the  sus- 
picion that  someone  over  there  might 
have  gotten  a  whiff  of  this  binary 
stuff  because  it  has  clouded  the  ability 
to  see  clearly  the  options  and  the  ar- 
guments that  are  being  made  by  those 
of  us  who  oppose  the  production. 

The  report  goes  on,  after  discussing 
the  issue  of  safety,  to  deal  at  some 
length  with  the  fact  that  no  U.S. 
policy  has  been  developed  on  the  use 
of  chemical  weapons  or  its  effect. 

There  are  some  other  arguments 
that  are  made  that  I  could  go  into  at 
great  length,  but  it  is  easy  to  summa- 
rize those  by  just  saying  that  they  say 
that  nearly  four  times  the  space  is  re- 
quired to  transport  and  store  binary 
munitions  and  that  two  binary  cannis- 
ters  might  be  transported  by  different 
vehicles  and  stored  in  separate  loca- 
tions; and.  of  course,  if  you  cannot 
bring  them  back  together  so  that  they 
get  to  the  proper  place  in  the  field,  if 
one  shipment  gets  misdirected  and  you 
only  have  one  part  and  not  both,  then 
you  might  not  even  have  an  effective 
weapon  on  hand. 

They  also  point  out.  as  we  did  here 
on  the  floor  last  year,  that  the  sound 
and  the  odor  from  the  binary  weapon 
might  alert  enemy  troops,  giving  them 
time  to  take  protective  measures.  You 
see,  the  binary  weapon  has  sulfur  in  it, 
and  the  Bigeye  bomb  makes  a  noise  as 
it  comes  down.  So  you  have  noise  and 
an  odor  which  might  be  detected.  We 
made  these  points  here  last  year.  They 
are  corroborated  in  the  findings  here. 
The  unitary,  of  course,  is  odorless  and 
does  not  make  the  noise. 

So  I  believe  that  there  are  some 
good  points  there,  even  though  those 
are  relatively  minor. 
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I  have  not  mentioned  so  far  in  this 
discourse  that  the  two  elements  that 
go  into  these  particular  weapons  are  a 
little  different.  In  the  case  of  the 
Bigeye,  you  have  a  substance  known  as 
QL  as  one  part,  and  then  you  have  ele- 
mental sulfur,  which  is  the  other  part, 
and  those  two,  when  mixed,  make 
nerve  gas.  That  is  the  Bigeye  bomb. 


The  other  weapon,  which  is  the  ar- 
tillery shell,  has  a  substance  known  as 
difluoro,  which  is  one  part,  and  then 
just  plain  old  alcohol  is  the  other  part. 
I  alwajrs  like  tc  point  out  that  you 
never  know  what  can  happen.  We 
learned  that  in  the  Titan  missile  inci- 
dent where  an  airman  dropped  a 
wrench  which  fell  down  into  the  silo 
and  then  penetrated  the  side  of  the 
missile  and  caused  a  leak  which  led  to 
the  explosion  because  the  two  parts 
got  together.  I  always  like  to  point  out 
that  you  could  take  one  part  of  di- 
fluoro of  this  binary  chemical  weapon 
and  dump  a  couple  cups  of  Old  Gran- 
dad or  some  other  kind  of  alcohol  in 
there  and  you  would  have  yourself  a 
mess  of  nerve  gas,  because  just  alcohol 
is  the  other  part. 

So  I  have  great  doubt  about  the  so- 
called  safety  of  the  binary  weapon  and 
have  been  raising  these  points  for 
some  time. 

There  is  no  U.S.  policy  on  the  devel- 
opment or  use  of  chemical  weapons  or 
its  effect.  In  fact,  GAO  says: 

It  seems  that  little  progress  has  been 
made  since  our  1977  report.  This  may  be  be- 
cause developing  chemical  warfare  doctrine 
is  very  difficult.  But  given  that  the  United 
States  has  had  chemical  weapons  for  dec- 
ades, doctrinal  deficiency  is  clearly  a  cause 
for  concern. 

I  would  say  that  is  a  fairly  honest  criti- 
cism. We  have  had  chemical  weapons  for 
years.  In  fact,  we  have  had  a  policy  not  to 
produce  or  use  them,  as  I  have  said,  since 
1969,  but  we  still  do  not  have  a  developed 
chemical  weapon  doctrine.  "We  continue  to 
be  concerned  that  important  questions  we 
raised  6  years  ago  have  still  not  been  an- 
swered," the  GAO  said.  "When  does  DOD 
plan  to  resolve  the  deployment  issue,  in  con- 
sultation with  our  NATO  allies?"  A  very 
sensitive  issue  in  the  Western  European 
countries. 

I  have  talked  with  the  ambassadors 
there  and  the  people  in  those  coun- 
tries, and  they  remember.  They  have 
had  some  experience  in  their  recent 
history  with  chemical  warfare  and 
they  remember  that  well.  The  likeli- 
hood that  we  could  deploy  into  those 
areas  is  very  speculative. 

"What  steps,"  GAO  asked,  "are 
being  taken  to  decrease  the  cost  in 
time  and  resources  required  to  move 
chemical  weapons  from  the  United 
States  to  a  NATO  battlefield?"  These 
questions  have  not  been  answered, 
even  though  they  have  been  pro- 
pounded by  the  GAO  since  1977. 

Also,  they  point  out  that,  "We  found 
no  mention  of  plans  for  protecting  the 
civilian  population."  Good,  hard  ques- 
tions, just  like  the  rest. 

The  system  being  advocated  is  not 
ready  and  it  has  many  technical  im- 
perfections. "DOD  has  not  studied  in 
depth  or  developed  alternatives  to  bi- 
naries." This  is  an  important  point 
that  GAO  makes.  "We  have  found 
that  DOD  has  posed  only  one  of  a 
number  of  alternatives  and  that  few 
analyses  have  attempted  to  determine 


what  the  results  might  be  of  adopting 
other  alternatives  or  even  what  their 
relative  merits  are."  In  other  words, 
they  are  stuck  on  one  track,  and  that 
is,  they  want  to  produce  the  new 
binary  weapon  which  they  have  con- 
vinced themselves  has  no  problems  to 
it  in  spite  of  all  these  questions  that 
have  been  raised.  That  is  the  mind-set 
working  there,  the  one-track  mind-set. 
The  GAO  wonders  about  that.  They 
say,  "We  found  that  very  few  sources 
discussed  the  alternative  of  producing 
new  unitary  weapons."  In  other  words, 
either  producing  the  same  kind  we 
have  now  if  one  has  fallen  into  disre- 
pair, or  simply  making  those  that  we 
have  now  serviceable.  That,  in  fact,  is 
what  we  are  doing,  is  increase  the  serv- 
iceable stock  of  the  155  shells. 

The  1981  Defense  Science  Board 
report  GAO  quotes,  for  example,  men- 
tions this  alternative  only  to  reject  it 
on  the  grounds  of  it  being  politically 
unacceptable.  And  then  they  go  on  to 
indicate  that  "The  production  facili- 
ties for  this  alternative  no  longer 
exist,"  making  some  reference  to  the 
cost  of  reestablishing  them  in  time 
and  money.  The  cost?  Someone  over  at 
the  DOD  is  worried  about  cost  of  es- 
tablishing or  refurbishing  the  existing 
stockpile,  or  going  back  and  building 
unitary  weapons?  I  wish  they  would 
take  a  look  at  the  cost  associated  with 
the  new  age  of  chemical  weapons,  the 
binary  weapon,  the  nerve  gas  weapon 
which  they  are  advocating. 

The  minimum  calculation  in  the 
GAO  report  is  $6  billion  to  $7  billion. 
Some  have  calculated  up  to  $15  billion 
as  the  cost  of  producing  this  weapon. 
And  all  of  those  costs,  of  course,  are 
doUar-and-cents  costs  and  we  do  not 
even  calculate  the  cost  to  us  in  giving 
away  our  1969  policy,  which  I  think  is 
the  basis  upon  which,  and  the  only 
basis  upon  which,  we  can  convince 
other  countries  of  the  world  to  help  us 
get  the  treaty  that  we  need  in  Geneva. 
The  report  goes  on  to  raise  questions 
about  how  the  modernization  would 
affect  disarmament  and  current  nego- 
tiations. Of  course,  I  have  mentioned 
this,  particularly  at  the  outset  of  my 
statement. 

Dr.  Julian  Perry  Robinson  of  Sussex 
University  stated,"  Any  notion  that 
the  binary  program  ought  to  be  sup- 
ported as  a  bargaining  chip  should  be 
seen  for  what  it  would  be— a  deliberate 
attempt  to  obstruct  the  chemical  ne- 
gotiations." Here,  I  think,  is  advice 
that  rings  true  to  every  person  of  com- 
monsense,  and  it  comes  from  former 
Ambassador  James  Leonard.  He  said 
that  the  United  States  has  gotten 
much  credit  from  refraining  from  pro- 
ducing and  building  binaries  and  that 
the  Soviets  are  sure  to  respond  with 
stepped-up  activities  if  the  United 
States  proceeds  with  binary  produc- 
tion. 

Ambassador  Leonard  put  his  hand 
on  the  point  that  has  provoked  me  to 


fight  against  the  production  of  the 
new  binary  system  for  some  3  years 
now.  He  has,  I  think,  identified  the 
fact  that  we  do  have,  because  of  our 
1969  policy  against  production  and 
use,  the  high  ground  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people  of  the  world.  We  have  not  ex- 
ploited that.  We  have  not  talked  a  lot 
about  the  fact  that  we  do  not  produce 
and  use.  There  has  been  some  discus- 
sion that  the  Soviets  produce  and  use, 
but  we  have  not  really  been  able  to  ex- 
ploit that  because  people,  I  think, 
around  the  world  believe  that  we  are 
producing  chemical  weapons  when  we 
are  not.  They  get  that  impression,  as  I 
said  earlier,  because  the  administra- 
tion and  DOD  and  others  are  asking 
for  new  production  and  it  gets  clut- 
tered up.  "Well,  if  they  are  not  pro- 
ducing it,  they  are  about  to  produce  it, 
so  what  is  the  difference.  It  is  just  like 
nuclear." 

It  is  not  like  the  nuclear  situations. 
We  may  be  "particeps  crimini"  with 
the  Soviet  Union  when  it  comes  to 
producing  and  deploying  nuclear 
wea[}ons,  and  there  may  not  be  much 
we  can  do  about  that  right  now  except 
try  as  hard  as  we  can  to  work  out  an 
agreement,  but  we  are  not  like  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  area  of  chemical 
weapons.  We  are  not  producing  and  we 
are  not  using,  and  they  are.  And  we 
do,  as  Ambassador  Leonard  says,  get 
much  credit  for  the  fact  that  we  have 
stuck  to  that  1969  policy. 

What  I  think  this  House  needs  to  do. 
since  I  have  been  unable  to  convince 
my  own  administration  to  adopt  the 
argument  that  I  am  advancing  and  to 
adopt  the  policy  that  is  the  policy  in 
this  country  of  no  production  and  no 
use,  it  seems  to  me  then  the  only 
choice  that  those  of  us  who  are  argu- 
ing for  a  more  sensible  approach  have 
is  to  try  to  convince  this  House  and 
the  American  people  to  restate  and  re- 
affirm the  1969  policy  that  we  have 
held,  that  we  will  not  produce,  and  we 
will  not  use.  Let  us  make  it  clear  to 
the  world  by  an  express  statement 
here  In  this  House  that  we  have  the 
high  ground  on  this  issue  and  that  we 
are  willing  to  hold  that  high  ground 
even  though  it  involves  some  risks;  we 
are  willing  to  hold  that  ground  to  see 
if  the  Soviets  will  give  us  a  treaty  and 
we  can  measure  whether  or  not  we  are 
getting  any  progress  when  we  go  to 
the  summer  CD,  the  Committee  on 
Disarmament  in  Geneva  this  July. 
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That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  logical  ap- 
proach. If  the  Soviets  do  not  move 
toward  a  treaty  in  July,  we  wiU  get  evi- 
dence of  their  intentions  out  of  that 
meeting,  and  the  world  will  see  evi- 
dence that  the  Soviets  are  up  to  no 
good. 

So  I  think  the  right  course  for  us  to 
follow  is  to  adhere  to  that  14-year 
policy  and  stick  to  it,  and  we  should  go 
to  the  CD  this  summer  and  try  to  ne- 


gotiate a  treaty.  If  the  Soviets  will 
make  some  movement,  we  can  tell 
that.  There  are  benchmarks  of 
progress  we  can  look  for  in  the 
simuner  CD. 

For  instance,  if  the  Soviet  Union  will 
move  toward  us  on  the  Important  issue 
of  verification  of  destruction  of  exist- 
ing stockpiles,  we  can  tell  whether  or 
not  they  are  serious.  If  they  will  begin 
moving  toward  us  on  the  declaration  ' 
of  production  facilities,  we  can  tell 
whether  they  are  serious  or  not.  If 
they  are  not  serious,  then  that  will  tell 
us  here  in  the  Congress  that  while  we 
are  sticking  to  a  unilateral  freeze  on 
chemical  weapons,  the  Soviets  are 
busy  building,  using,  and  deploying, 
and  we  would  know  then  that  we 
would  have  to  take  steps,  especially  to 
do  more  research  and  development, 
and  try  to  get  the  bugs  out  of  some  of 
these  ideas.  We  are  not  ready  with 
these  ideas  in  any  case,  it  seems  to  me, 
based  on  the  information  that  we 
have. 

But  we  need  to  explore  every  possi- 
bility to  get  a  treaty  there  in  the  CD 
this  summer.  More  than  ever,  we  need 
a  unified  policy  and  a  unified  ap- 
proach in  this  country  on  this  ques- 
tion of  chemical  weapons.  It  does  not 
do  us  any  good  over  in  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament  for  the  President  and 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  to  be 
asking  for  the  production  of  the  new 
weapon,  the  new  binary  nerve  gas, 
while  we  here  in  the  House  are  saying 
no.  That  is  confusing.  We  could  easily 
have  a  unified  approach  on  this  issue 
if  the  administration  would  pull  its  re- 
quest for  the  production  of  the  binary 
nerve  gas  weapon  and  go  along  with 
this  Congress,  which  has  said  that  we 
do  not  want  to  produce  these  weapons. 
We  want  to  explore  every  opportunity 
for  negotiation,  and  we  know  that  we 
have  a  stockpile  now  that  would 
permit  us  to  fight  a  30-day  war  in 
Europe. 

So  let  us  not  get  into  building  any 
more  right  now.  Let  us  see  what  hap- 
pens at  the  summer  CD.  We  could 
have  a  unified  policy  in  this  country  if 
the  President  would  join  us  in  that  ap- 
proach. That  is  the  approach  this 
House  wants,  and  the  reason  this 
House  wants  it  is  that  we  are  close  to 
the  people.  We  stand  for  election 
every  2  years  and  we  get  a  large  dose 
of  conunonsense  when  we  go  out  there 
week  after  week  and  listen  to  our  con- 
stituents at  the  grassroots.  When  they 
talk  plain  sense  to  us,  then  we  begin  to . 
learn. 

So  I  think  this  House  is  reflecting 
the  will  of  the  people,  and  that  our  ap- 
proach would  make  an  abundance  of 
good  sense.  There  would  be  some  side 
benefits,  by  the  way,  if  we  would  take 
this  unified  approach  on  chemical 
weapons.  The  juxtaposition  of  the 
American  position  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
position  on  chemical  weapons  and  the 
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Juxtaposition  of  the  chemical  weapons 
freeze  vis-a-vis  the  nuclear  weapons 
freeze  would  trigger  all  sorts  of  new 
analytical  comment  from  the  sooth- 
sayers and  oracles  who  write  their 
comments  for  the  newspapers  and  who 
treat  us  to  the  30-second  summations 
on  the  evening  news. 

We  can  have  a  good,  intelligent 
debate,  not  just  in  this  country,  but  all 
around  the  world,  on  this  issue  if  we 
would  handle  it  in  this  way.  But  so 
long  as  we  persist  and  intractably  stick 
to  the  build,  build  approach  in  chemi- 
cal weapons  that  we  have  held  up  to 
this  point,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  hold  the  high  ground  and  develop 
the  world  opinion  that  we  need  on  our 
side  on  this  issue. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  conclude 
my  remarks  as  I  began.  The  nuclear 
freeze  debate  which  was  Just  played 
out  here  at  some  length,  according  to 
all  the  liberal  commentators  that  I 
quoted  earlier  in  my  remarks,  turned 
out  to  be  good  politics  but  bad  policy. 
What  I  am  suggesting  here  on  the 
issue  of  the  binary  nerve  gas  program 
is  that  we  can  do  something  that  will 
be  good  policy  for  this  country,  and  if 
it  turns  out  to  be  good  policy,  then  it 
will  be  good  politics,  too. 


JMI 


NUCLEAR  FREEZE  RESOLUTION 
FOLLOWS  PUBLIC  CONSENSUS 

(Mr.  MOODY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  one  of 
the  greatest  debates  in  the  history  of 
this  Chamber,  the  House  voted  last 
evening  for  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
freeze  and  then  reduction  in  nuclear 
arms.  The  House  action  was  fueled  by 
intense  public  interest  and  numerous 
public  referenda  nationwide  last  year. 
In  my  State  of  Wisconsin,  the  level  of 
support  was  78  percent.  Recent  public 
opinion  polls  show  that  over  80  per- 
cent of  the  American  public  support  a 
nuclear  freeze. 

Thus,  the  House  fulfilled  its  historic 
role  of  expressing  and  acting  on  the 
urgent  interests  of  the  American 
people. 

House  Joint  Resolution  13  has  been 
called  not  binding.  Of  course  it  must 
be  passed  by  the  Senate  and  signed  by 
the  I*resident  before  it  can  become 
law.  But  as  a  measure  of  public  senti- 
ment, yesterday's  historic  vote  is  a 
powerful  statement.  In  a  democracy, 
outcomes  are  ultimately  determined 
by  ideas  and  by  public  consensus,  not 
by  legislative  instructions,  be  they 
binding  or  nonbinding. 

Whether  or  not  this  measure  actual- 
ly becomes  law,  or  whether  it  is  writ- 
ten in  binding  or  nonbinding  form,  the 
administration  clearly  recognizes  the 
significance  of  the  House  action  as  evi- 
denced by  the  administration's  intense 
lobbying  against  the  freeze. 


Some  claim  that  the  Levitas  amend- 
ment added  Just  prior  t?  the  final  vote 
substantially  weakens  the  resolution. 
Not  true.  Indeed,  requiring  that  nucle- 
ar reductions  take  place  in  a  reasona- 
ble amount  of  time  after  the  freeze 
begins  adds  a  sense  of  realism  and  ur- 
gency to  the  freeze  negotiating  proc- 
ess. 

In  its  final  form,  the  resolution 
maintains  the  crucial  freeze  first  and 
then  reduce  approach. 

No  task  is  more  important  for  the 
survival  of  our  planet  and  our  human- 
ity. 


NUCLEAR  FREEZE  RESOLUTION 
DEBATE  MAKES  HISTORY 

(Mr.  HARRISON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  history  was 
made  in  this  room  yesterday.  For  the 
first  time  one  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  said  in  a  loud  and  clear  voice: 
"We  want  the  nuclear  arms  race  to 
stop." 

The  45  days  it  took  to  achieve  this 
pales  into  insignificance  beside  the 
consequence.  One  House  in  this  Con- 
gress, in  this  year,  in  this  world,  said 
in  a  voice  that  will  be  heard  around 
the  globe:  "We  want  the  nuclear  arms 
race  to  stop.  If  the  Soviet  Union  will 
stop,  so  will  we.  If  we  can  verify  and 
they  can  verify,  then  let  us  have  an 
end  to  it." 

That.  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  triily 
made  history.  And  if  I  could  add  but  a 
footnote  to  that  debate  and  that 
moment  of  history,  it  would  be  in 
these  words  with  which  the  distin- 
guished economist,  John  Kenneth 
Galbraith.  has  closed  the  memoirs  of 
his  life: 

If  we  fail  In  the  control  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  all  of  the  other  matters  we 
debate  in  these  days  will  be  without  mean- 
ing. There  will  be  no  question  of  civil  rights, 
for  there  will  be  no  one  to  enjoy  them. 
There  will  be  no  problem  of  urban  decay, 
for  our  cities  will  be  gone.  .  .  .  Let  us  agree 
that  we  tell  all  of  our  countrymen,  all  of  our 
allies,  all  human  beings  that  we  will  work  to 
have  an  end  to  this  nuclear  horror  that  now 
hovers  as  a  cloud  over  all  mankind. 


D  1220 
CINCO  DE  MAYO 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Moody).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Richardson)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Cinco  de  Mayo,  or  the  5th  of  May,  is 
an  important  day  for  those  of  Hispan- 
ic origin  all  across  the  country.  One 
hundred  and  twenty-one  years  ago 
today.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mexican  Gen.  Ig- 
nacio  Zaragosa  gathered  up  the  Mexi- 
can forces  and  against  great  odds  led 


his  troops  to  victory  against  French 
invaders. 

The  1862  battle  of  Puebla  is  not  of 
great  military  significance,  but  it  ap- 
pealed to  the  imagination  of  the  Mexi- 
can people  and  gave  them  the  moral 
encouragement  they  needed  to  win  in 
the  long  nm. 

The  Battle  of  Cinco  de  Mayo  re- 
mains for  the  Mexican  people  and  for 
Hispanics  in  this  country  a  symbol  of 
valor  in  the  face  of  superior  odds,  of 
profound  love  for  their  homeland  and 
culture  and  of  the  Mexican  spirit  of 
freedom. 

Today  in  my  district,  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  New  Mexico, 
there  will  be  celebrations  signifying 
the  love  and  pride  of  the  Mexican  cul- 
ture and  heritage  which  has  become  so 
much  a  part  of  New  Mexico's  tradi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mexican  immigrants 
began  settling  this  country  long  before 
the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth 
Rock.  Many  areas  in  the  Southwestern 
United  States  can  point  to  the  over 
300  years  of  Hispanic  culture  and  his- 
tory and  can  be  proud  as  Hispanic 
Americans  of  the  many  contributions 
they  have  made  to  this  country. 

Cinco  de  Mayo  celebrations  are  also 
a  time  for  Hispanics  in  this  country  to 
reflect  on  the  neglect  they  face  here 
at  home  and  the  need  for  Hispanics  to 
unite  as  a  people  to  put  an  end  to  the 
hard  times  they  have  been  facing, 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  Hispanic  communi- 
ty in  this  country  is  the  fastest  grow- 
ing minority  in  the  Nation,  Pretty 
soon  we  will  have  tremendous  political 
power.  Today  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives sit  11  Members  of  Congress 
of  Hispanic  origin.  Four  more  were 
added  in  the  last  election. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  Hispanics  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  represent  Mexican 
Americans  in  Texas.  They  represent 
Spanish  Americans  in  New  Mexico. 
They  represent  Cuban  Americans  in 
Maimi.  They  represent  Puerto  Rican 
Americans  in  New  York.  The  entire 
spectnun  of  the  Hispanic  community 
is  represented  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
today. 

We  are'  very  proud,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
have  for  the  first  time  in  the  Hispanic 
Caucus,  in  the  Hispanic  Members  of 
Congress,  a  growing  amount  of  politi- 
cal power  achieved  after  years  of  hard 
work,  toil,  seniority,  and  commitment. 

We  have  Chairman  E^dward  Roybal 
of  California,  the  new  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  dealing 
with  issues  that  affect  the  elderly, 
whether  it  is  jobs,  whether  it  is  social 
security,  whether  it  is  health  care, 
roaming  across  the  country  to  carry 
on  the  mandate  of  that  committee  to 
provide  for  our  senior  citizens. 

We  have  Chairman  Kika  de  la 
Garza  from  Texas,  chairing  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  finding  out  the 
needs  of  our  country  in  the  areas  of 


rural  development,  of  food  assistance, 
of  agricultural  appropriations,  of  the 
number  of  issues  that  face  our  farmers 
in  this  country. 

The  Hispanic  community  in  the 
United  States  is  not  Just  in  cities,  but 
in  rural  areas  stretched  across  the 
Southwest  and  the  Midwest,  in  rural 
areas  all  over  New  Mexico.  Texas,  and 
California. 

We  are  also  proud.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
have  among  us  a  man  who  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  fight  for  Hispanics  in  the 
U.S.  Congress,  the  Honorable  Hemhy 
GoMZALEZ  of  San  Antonio,  who  has 
become  an  institution  in  the  State  of 
Texas,  who  has  become  the  leader  in 
Congress  in  the  issue  of  banking  and 
currency;  this  issue  today  facing  the 
Congress,  of  emergency  housing  legis- 
lation, a  much  needed  piece  of  legisla- 
tion for  those  that  have  been  left 
behind,  is  being  put  through  by  the 
distinguished  Member  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  Henry  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  also  have  the  chair- 
man of  the  Hispanic  Caucus.  Repre- 
sentative Robert  Garcia,  a  man  who 
has  been  in  Congress  now  only  a  short 
time,  but  has  achieved  levels  of  leader- 
ship in  his  Committee  on  the  Post 
Office  and  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  on  the  issues  of  immigration, 
on  the  issues  of  education,  of  voting 
rights,  a  man  who  has  made  the  His- 
panic Caucus  a  political  force  and  who 
will  be  leading  the  Hispanic  Cauciis  in 
the  days  ahead  in  this  next  year  to 
make  sure  that  Hispanics  are  repre- 
sented in  not  only  the  U.S.  Congress 
on  legislation  that  affects  us  today, 
but  in  the  halls  of  Presidential  poli- 
tics, in  areas  where  we  need  to  be 
counted,  in  delegate  selection,  in  de- 
termining who  the  next  President  of 
the  United  States  is  going  to  be. 

The  Hispanic  Caucus  for  the  first 
year.  Mr.  Speaker,  has  an  agenda,  an 
agenda  of  legislation  that  not  only  will 
deal  with  those  issues  that  are  consid- 
ered to  be  traditionally  Hispanic 
issues,  the  issues  of  jobs  and  immigra- 
tion and  training,  but  also  we  will  deal 
with  an  agenda  that  is  comprehensive, 
that  will  deal  with  the  problems  of 
energy  and  foreign  policy,  relations 
with  Central  America  and  Asia,  areas 
that  the  Hispanic  commimity  has  not 
been  dealing  in,  areas  of  communica- 
tion and  radio,  all  kinds  of  medical 
areas  that  previously  the  Hispanic 
commimity  had  held  back. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  many  other 
leaders  in  the  U.S.  Congress  of  Hispan- 
ic origin. 

Another  important  dimension  of  the 
commitment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Garcia)  to  the  Hispan- 
ic Issue  in  this  House  is  the  fact  that 
he  has  achieved  the  position  of  mem- 
bership on  the  Steering  and  Policy 
Committee,  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant committee  in  the  Democratic 
Caucus,  for  it  is  the  committee  that 
determines  membership  in  the  various 


committees  of  the  House.  Through  his 
help.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  put  on 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

And  we  have  Representative  Solo- 
mon Ortiz,  of  Texas,  who  has 
achieved  the  position  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  for  the  first  time. 
a  Hispanic  on  such  a  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  Esteban 
Torres,  a  new  Member  from  Califor- 
nia, a  place  on  the  prestigious  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee. 

We  have  Marty  Martinez,  a  fresh- 
man from  California,  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  and  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  growing  po- 
litical clout  in  this  coimtry  and  we  are 
proud  to  exercise  it.  For  the  first  time 
this  Hispanic  Caucus  is  going  to  have  a 
detailed  legislative  agenda  that  is 
going  to  address  the  major  problems 
of  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Hispanic 
conMnunity  in  our  country,  the  Honor- 
able Henry  Gonzalez. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  very  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico. 

I  offer  just  a  little  minor  correction 
here.  I  am  actually  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Banking; 
but  let  me  point  out  that  it  is  the  larg- 
est subcommittee  on  the  whole  Con- 
gress. There  are  only  about  10  Mem- 
bers of  the  full  committee  that  do  not 
belong  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs;  so  the  impor- 
tance of  it  we  cannot  minimize. 

I  do  think,  though,  that  it  should  be 
stated  that  I  am  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
evoking  on  this  very  historic  occasion 
the  Cinco  de  Mayo,  or  5th  of  May. 
which,  as  the  gentleman  very  properly 
has  said,  looms  very  large  in  Mexican 
history  and  the  southwest  United 
States. 

We  must  never  forget  that  for  many, 
many  years,  this  was  one  integral 
whole  territory  that  consisted  of  what 
is  now  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  plus  a 
big  section  of  North  America,  from  the 
Texas  area  up  the  middle  and  clear 
over  to  California,  a  historical  perspec- 
tive that  unfortunately  has  not  been 
present  in  the  national  conscience  and 
evolvement  in  historical  learning  in 
our  coimtry.  this  together  with  a  gen- 
eral omission  of  the  history  in  that 
whole  portion  of  the  world  we  call  the 
Caribbean  Central  American-South 
American  section. 

I  particularly  am  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  for  evoking  May  5.  because 
in  my  individual  case,  and  I  personal- 
ize only  to  illustrate  the  relationship 
between  this  history  and  the  need  for 
us  to  grasp  a  more  realistic  perspective 


of  the  current  problems  that  emanate 
through  this  churning  historical  proc- 
ess, through  the  centuries,  in  fact,  and 
really  that  we  should  be  aware  of  in 
our  deliberations  in  not  only  our  for- 
eign international  policy,  but  our  own 
domestic  policy  with  respect  to  immi- 
gration and  naturalization  reform  law. 
In  my  case,  I  am  particularly  identi- 
fied, because  my  ancestors  on  my  fa- 
ther's side  came  to  that  portion  that 
was  established  as  the  Province  of 
Nohova  de  Skia  in  1561  and  settled 
there  in  what  turned  out  to  be  a  first 
find  of  silver,  gold,  and  other  products. 
On  my  father's  side  is  the  family 
house,  which  is  still  standing.  It  is  over 
400  years  old.  It  Is  a  national  historical 
landmark  in  Mexico,  because  the 
Mexican  Government  in  1902  thus 
commemorated  it.  because  it  was  there 
that  President  Benito  Juarez  and  his 
cabinet,  fleeing  from  the  French, 
heading  northward,  the  French  in  hot 
pursuit,  stayed  there  in  the  family 
house  and  the  first  act  was  to  pass  a 
resolution  thanking  Don  Joichim  Gon- 
zalez, my  grandfather,  for  the  hospi- 
tality given  the  Mexican  President  and 
the  cabinet. 

D  1230 

The  French  were  in  hot  pursuit,  so 
Gen,  Benito  Juarez  kept  on  going  until 
he  finally  reached  a  border  point  that 
is  now  known  as  Ciudad  Juarez. 

In  fact,  that  is  why  it  was  founded. 
At  the  time  I  think  none  such  existed 
across  from  El  Paso. 

But  in  the  interim,  as  soon  as  he  had 
left,  the  French  forces  came  in  and  pil- 
laged and  sacked  the  town,  compelling 
my  grandfather,  as  my  father  told  me. 
to  flee  to  the  desert  of  Diirango  with 
his  family.  He  also  stated  that  that 
was  the  fourth  time  in  the  history  of 
the  family  that  the  family  had  been 
compelled  to  do  so. 

It  seems  that  my  great-grandfather, 
my  father's  grandfather,  had  also 
l)een  the  north  Mexico  leader  of  the 
forces  fighting  then  Gen.  Santa  Ana 
when  he  had  suspended  the  constitu- 
tion of  1824  which  was  what  was 
known  as  the  Battle  of  the  Alamo,  as 
we  all  know  about.  But  few  people  re- 
alize that  the  Battle  of  the  Alamo 
which  led  to  the  independence  of 
Texas  was  fought  really  in  behalf  of 
the  restoration  of  the  constitution  of 
1824.  Apparently  my  family  was  in- 
volved in  that. 

But  my  grandfather  not  only  was 
forced  to  flee,  and  in  his  support  and 
strong  alliance  with  then  President 
Benito  Juarez,  but  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  decisive  battle  against 
the  French  without  which  the  Battle 
of  Pueblo  might  not  have  been  as  con- 
clusive as  history  shows  it  was  in  the 
Battle  of  El  Sombrerete  in  the  border 
areas  between  the  states  of  Zacatecas, 
Durango.  and  Coahuila.  It  was  there 
that  the  forces  defeated  a  contingent 
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of  Napoleon's  Third  Prime  French  Im- 
perial Troops,  Just  like  General  Zara- 
goza  did  in  Pueblo  in  the  south  with  a 
motley  crew  of  raw  recruits,  reminis- 
cent of  those  that  fought  at  Concord 
afl^Unst  the  British  in  the  beginning  of 
the  American  fight  for  independence. 

The  5th  of  May,  therefore,  has  a  tre- 
mendous significance  to  us  and  our 
family  and  to  me  personsdly  but  also 
historically,  and  also  the  opportunity 
to  show  that  it  was  more  than  one  de- 
cisive battle,  incidentally  fought  and 
led  by  General  Zaragoza  who  was  a 
Texan.  He  was  a  native  and  was  reared 
in  what  was  known  as  Bahia  de 
Goliad,  what  is  now  known  as  Goliad, 
Tex.  When  the  United  States,  after 
the  war  with  Mexico,  acquired  all  of 
the  territory,  he  went  on  back  to 
Mexico  as  well,  one  of  the  great  lead- 
ers in  the  battle  for  Texas  independ- 
ence. 

So  much  history  has  been  distorted 
that  it  is  today  represented  as  being 
stalwarts  from  the  United  States,  to 
wit:  non-Mexicans  or  Anglos  fighting 
against  Mexican  tyranny.  Actually  in 
the  Alamo  you  had  men  with  names 
like  Garza  and  Seguin  and  others,  and 
one  of  the  great  leaders  of  that  battle 
was  Juan  Nepumoceno  Seguin.  and  he 
went  back  to  Mexico  when  the  United 
States  acquired  this  territory  in  pro- 
test against  slavery. 

So  these  are  issues  that  are  so  inter- 
twined with  the  developmental  history 
of  that  area  that  today  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  explain  what  my  father's 
concept  was  when  he  was  forced  to 
flee  for  his  life  in  1911  to  the  United 
States,  and  he  who  knew  the  history 
of  the  Province  of  Nueva  Vizcaya. 
which  later  became  a  part  of  the 
present  State  of  Durango.  which 
Texas  was  a  part.  The  definition  sur- 
rounding that  boundary  of  Nuevo  Vis- 
caya  is,  because  what  you  see  there  in 
the  Spanish  when  you  see  the  old  doc- 
uments done  in  Mexico,  you  see  that  it 
was  designed  as  the  Province  of  Nuevo 
Vizcaya  which  would  be  a  territory 
which  would  be  the  southern  limits  of 
Durango,  and  the  boundaries  on  the 
southern  adjacent  parts  of  the  Zacate- 
cas  and  then  extending  as  far  north  as 
a  man  could  walk.  That  was  the  defini- 
tion. 

So  when  the  Immigration  Act  of 
1924  was  passed,  our  first  one  was 
passed,  actually  as  far  as  our  border 
with  Mexico  was  concerned  it  was  for 
the  first  time  a  novelty,  because  the 
crossing  back  and  forth  was  so  free 
that  it  was  at  will. 

The  only  thing  a  person  had  to  pay 
was  5  cents  which  was  a  toll  at  the 
bridge  which  was  privately  owned. 

So  with  the  advent  of  the  Immigra- 
tion Act  and  the  tremendous  influx 
during  the  Mexican  revolutionary 
period  we  had  a  new  phase  in  the  de- 
velopment of  southwest  American  his- 
tory, today  evoking  the  5th  of  May 
which  at  that  time  the  United  States 


was  torn  in  civil  strife  and  the  French 
invaded  en  masse  under  Maximilian 
and  who  was  resisted  by  the  indige- 
nous uprising  of  the  Mexican  people 
under  the  leadership  of  men  like 
Benito  Juarez  who  himself  wais  one  of 
the  true,  authentic  Mexicans  to  rise  to 
the  leadership  of  that  great  nation. 

So  I  want  to  end  up  as  I  started,  by 
thanking  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  for  taking  this  special  order  to 
evoke  this  very  historical,  significant 
historical  date  of  note,  and  to  say  to 
men  like  my  father,  for  instance,  it 
was  strange  to  say  they  were  going 
into  a  strange,  foreign  land  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  for  many  years,  more 
years  than  not,  that  is  300  years,  it 
was  considered  an  integral  part  of  the 
territory. 

Again  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  San  Antonio  for  his 
outstanding  remarks  and  his  talk  on 
history  of  great  importance  to  Hispan- 
ic people  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  making  an  address 
in  San  Antonio,  Tex.  When  Ronald 
Reagan  became  President  in  1980  his 
main  goals  were  to  reduce  inflation 
and  increase  national  growth  and  em- 
ployment. Many  of  those  goals  have 
not  been  met  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
members  of  the  Hispanic  community 
opportunities  are  shrinking  and  not 
growing. 

Hispanic  unemployment  now  stands 
at  a  staggering  16  percent.  Since  Presi- 
dent Reagan  took  office  Hispanic  un- 
employment has  increased  5.5  percent. 

It  is  especially  disturbing  for  me  to 
learn  that  in  the  past  6  months  His- 
panic unemployment  has  accelerated 
by  nearly  1  full  percentage  point,  from 
15.3  percent  to  16.2  percent.  An  addi- 
tional 120,000  Hispanic  people  have 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed 
along  with  the  1  million  other  Hispan- 
ics  already  actively  looking  for  work. 

Many  Hispanics  are  so  discouraged 
they  have  simply  stopped  looking  for 
work  and  have  dropped  out  of  the 
labor  force  altogether.  These  are 
people  who  want  to  work,  but  the  jobs 
just  are  not  there.  Not  only  that,  His- 
panics face  the  stigma  of  being  the 
last  hired  and  the  first  fired. 

The  unemployment  gap  between 
Hispanic  and  non-Hispanic  unem- 
ployed workers  continues  to  widen. 
While  overall  unemployment  figures 
are  decreasing  in  general  Hispanics  are 
among  the  only  workers  whose  unem- 
ployment rates  are  still  on  the  rise. 

The  people  who  live  in  Espanola, 
Rio  Arriba,  and  Springer,  N.  Mex.,  are 
still  waiting  for  opportunity  to  knock 
and  for  the  jobs  to  come.  In  the  heavi- 
ly Hispanic  community  of  Mora 
County  in  my  district,  unemployment 
has  skyrocketed  to  34  percent.  The 
people  of  my  district  cannot  tolerate 
the  current  unemployment  situation. 


The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  does 
not  even  keep  periodic  statistics  on  un- 
employment rates  for  Hispanic  teen- 
agers. Yet  it  Is  common  knowledge 
that  in  cities  such  as  Los  Angeles,  New 
York,  and  Houston,  Hispanic  youth 
unemployment  rates  are  as  high  as 
those  for  black  teenagers. 

Despite  these  bleak  statistics  the 
President  continues  to  cut  back  vital 
social  assistance  programs  on  job 
training,  on  educational  opportunities, 
on  health  care,  on  student  loans,  on 
research,  on  retraining,  all  of  which 
hit  particularly  hard  at  Hispanics,  at 
Americans  of  Hispanic  heritage. 

It  is  no  secret  that  this  administra- 
tion has  shown  a  serious  lack  of  en- 
forcement of  affirmative  action  and 
civil  rights  laws.  It  is  going  to  be  tough 
for  Hispanic  Americans  to  get  the  full 
benefit  of  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  without  tough  enforcement 
of  civil  rights  and  affirmative  action 
laws. 

Hispanics  may  lose  even  more  if  the 
Reagan  administration  continues  to 
emphasize  finding  jobs  for  dislocated 
workers  instead  of  finding  jobs  for  the 
hard-core  unemployed  as  the  Job 
Training  Act  mandates. 

The  majority  of  unemployed  Hispan- 
ics are  not  dislocated  workers,  they  are 
in  the  ranks  of  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed. The  average  Hispanic  business- 
man is  not  having  an  easy  time  of  it 
either.  Almost  26,000  small  businesses 
closed  in  1982.  This  is  tragic  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  over  90  percent  of  His- 
panic businesses  are  classified  as  indi- 
vidual proprietorships.  Most  entry 
level  jobs  for  H<spanics  are  found  in 
small  minority  businesses.  Not  only 
that,  this  administration  has  shown  its 
callousness  by  decreasing  funding  for 
technical  assistance  to  minority  busi- 
nesses. 

That  technical  assistance  helped  the 
small  business  people  learn  how  to 
stay  in  business  during  these  hard  eco- 
nomic times.  It  is  even  hard  for  me  to 
believe  that  the  President  is  concerned 
and  even  that  he  cares  about  the  prob- 
lems Hispanics  face  when  there  is  not 
even  a  pipeline  in  the  White  House  for 
Hispanic  people.  In  the  past  month 
the  President  fired  Henry  Zuniga,  Spe- 
cial Assistant  for  Hispanic  Affairs  and 
adding  insult  to  injury  I  understand 
that  just  this  week  the  President  ap- 
pointed a  woman  from  Mississippi  to 
be  his  special  assistant.  One  of  her 
many  job  responsibilities  will  be  to 
handle  the  concerns  of  minorities  and 
women.  And  if  the  President  hopes  to 
gain  the  support  and  the  confidence  of 
the  Hispanic  people  in  this  country  he 
is  going  to  have  to  do  more  than  serve 
tacos  and  enchiladas  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, or  to  do  more  than  dance  the 
Mexican  hat  dance  to  mariachi  music 
celebrations  today  in  San  Antonio. 
The  President  is  going  to  have  to  re- 
place  his  rhetoric  with   reality   and 
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make  major  shifts  in  budget  priorities 
and  other  programs  affecting  Hispan- 
ics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  leader  of  the 
Hispanic  community  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress whom  I  mentioned  previously 
and  who  heads  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture is  here  and  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  him  for  several  minutes  re- 
garding Hispanic  issues  and  Cinco  de 
Mayo. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

First,  let  me  say  that  we  combine 
our  effort  here  today  and  I  think  that 
it  is  well  that  it  be  combined  with  the 
celebration,  with  Mexico's  celebration 
of  Cinco  de  Mayo,  or  the  5th  of  May. 

To  preface  that,  let  me  say  that  even 
today,  as  we  have  problems  in  our 
hemisphere  where  there  is  adventur- 
ism by  foreign  powers,  how  odd  that 
we  would  be  concerned  today  with 
something  that  now  we  remember  that 
happened  in  1862. 

But  the  premise  for  that  battle  was 
that  adventurism,  if  we  can  call  it 
that,  by  the  French  had  established 
an  emperor  in  what  was  then  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  Emperor  Maximil- 
lian. 

And  the  country  was  divided  be- 
tween loyalists  to  the  emperor  and  the 
liberal  people  of  that  country  who 
wanted  to  reinstate  the  legitimate 
President.  Benito  Juarez. 

It  Is  very  important  that  we  look  to 
that  because  our  ancestors  before 
then,  who  had  come  from  Spain,  had 
brought  to  the  New  World,  and  espe- 
cially of  concern  to  my  being  involved 
in  agriculture,  they  brought  the  sta- 
ples that  we  now  utilize  for  our  food 
and  fiber.  They  had  brought  wheat, 
they  had  brought  the  fruits  and  vege- 
tables, they  brought  the  horse,  cattle, 
sheep,  goat. 

So  the  basis  of  our  now  agricultural 
sector  and  business  was  really  a  foun- 
dation laid  by  the  first  Spaniards  who 
came.  And  then  there  is  what  is  now 
the  United  States  of  America,  they 
also  separated  themselves  from  Spain 
and  became  an  independent  nation, 
with  the  same  traditions,  same  con- 
cepts, some  aspirations  as  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  here  in  the  United  States. 

So  the  battle  of  Cinco  de  Mayo  and  I 
am  proud  to  say  with  the  permission 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico, 
was  led  by  a  Texan,  Gen.  Ignacio  Zara- 
goza, who  had  been  bom  in  Texas  to  a 
military  family  and  at  the  time  Texas 
may  well  have  been  New  Mexico,  Ari- 
zona, and  California,  had  history  at 
that  time  taken  a  turn  one  way  as  con- 
trasted to  the  turn  that  was  taken  to 
make  Texas  a  republic. 

So,  our  contribution  from  those  of 
us  who  come  from  people  of  that  time, 
to  Spain,  to  the  New  World,  to  Mexico, 
to  Texas,  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  has  been  fundamental  and 
perhaps  it  has  not  been  advertised  to 
the  extent  that  is  should. 


Perhaps  the  history  of  how  Texas 
became  a  republic,  of  our  contribution 
as  related  to  the  Union  forces  and 
Confederate  forces  in  the  Battle  Be- 
tween the  States,  all  of  that  has  been 
not  publicly  acclaimed,  that  those  of 
our  ancestors  of  Spanish  descendancy 
or  surname  participate  in  all  of  those 
endeavors.  Then  in  all  of  the  wars  as 
at  Cinco  de  Mayo,  all  of  the  wars  of 
this  country,  also. 

So,  the  premise  is  laid  then,  as  I  go 
to  the  other  area  that  I  would  like  to 
discuss,  that  no  one  should  question 
our  inalienable  rights  as  our  Constitu- 
tion and  Declaration  of  Independence 
declare;  no  one  should  question  our 
loyalties  and  our  service.  So,  then  why 
are  we  not  meritorious  of  all  of  the 
benefits  that  accrue  to  the  general 
populace?  Why  must  we  always  have 
to  point  out  that  we  are  lacking  in 
this,  we  are  lacking  in  that,  we  are 
lacking  in  another;  but  we  are  never 
lacking  in  those  who  serve  in  time  of 
war?  Certainly  we  are  never  lacking  on 
those  who  die  in  time  of  war  and  cer- 
tainly we  are  never  lacking  of  those 
who  receive  the  medals  for  valor  and 
courage  in  action,  some  posthumously. 
If  you  would  forgive  a  personal  men- 
tion, I  live  in  Mission.  Tex.,  and  I  grew 
up  in  a  neighborhood  called  El  Barrio 
de  la  Escuela  Catolica,  or  the  Neigh- 
borhood of  the  Catholic  School,  be- 
cause one  square  block  encompasses 
the  parochial  or  catholic  school  and 
the  nun's  convent. 

Around  that  square  block  from 
World  War  II  to  Vietman,  we  have  six 
who  died  in  action  in  the  service  of 
this  country:  Castro,  Gonzales,  Alaniz, 
Garcia,  Villarreal,  and  Salinas,  six  who 
died.  Everyone  in  that  neighborhood 
served,  including  myself,  but  those  did 
not  come  from  those  battles. 

And  it  is  so  sad  that,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  point  the  finger  at  this  ad- 
ministration because  it  can  well  be 
pointed  to  others,  but  I  think  that 
now  under  this  administration  we 
have  a  worse  problem  because  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
deals  with  numbers  on  the  ledger  and 
not  attaching  faces  or  places. 
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And  numbers  on  the  ledger  dealing 
in  a  vacuum  can  cause  tremendous  suf- 
fering and  tremendous  deprivement  of 
areas  of  possible  assistance  to  people 
such  as  ours  who  are  in  need  and  I 
think  that  it  is  well  that  we  combine 
now  our  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  Mexico,  its  Government  and 
its  people  for  what  they  did  there  at 
Cinco  de  Mayo  and  the  city  of  Pueblo, 
because  it  may  well  have  impacted  on 
the  future  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  And  it  may  well  have  impact- 
ed on  the  eventual  result  of  whether 
we  remain  there  a  unit  under  the 
Union  or  separated  between  two  coun- 
tries because  of  the  underlying  philos- 
ophy, because  of  the  foreign  forces 


that  were  involved  and  because  of  the 
people  for  whom  it  was  done  that  now' 
some  of  us  who  are  proud  to  be  Ameri- 
cans, to  be  citizens  of  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours  and  more  proud  to  be  mem- 
bers of  this  legislative  body,  the  great- 
est body  in  the  world  wherein  the 
people  manage  their  own  destiny. 

And  I  again  extend  the  congratula- 
tions to  Mexico,  its  Government  and 
its  people  and  express  my  concern 
here  that  what  was  done  there  should 
entitle  us  for  that  contribution  to 
bringing  us  to  now  to  more  than  a 
mention  of  what  is  going  to  be  done 
for  Hispanics,  a  mention  of  what  Is 
going  to  be  done  for  the  poor,  but 
rather  that  we  be  assisted  to  become  a 
part  of  the  mainstream  of  this  great 
country  of  ours,  assisted  now  beyond 
what  any  other  one  is,  but  assisted  In 
what  was  lacking  in  the  past  to  allow 
us  to  join  the  mainstream  now.  And 
from  then  on  to  each  his  own  as  we 
have  the  tools  to  fight  for  this  great 
country  of  ours  that  each  one  in  his 
own  way  as  God  gave  him  the  ability 
should  reach  whatever  pinnacle  he 
can,  but  that  there  be  no  restriction  to 
reaching  that  pinnacle,  some  of  which 
is  a  legitimate  fimction  of  Govern- 
ment. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
to  me. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  for  his  out- 
standing remarks. 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Richardson  ad- 
dressed the  House  in  Spanish). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  conclude  my 
remarks  by  thanking  the  House  for  lis- 
tening to  these  remarks  through  the 
remote  control  of  media  and  to  the 
hopefully  thousands  of  Hispanics  in 
this  country  who  are  going  to  have 
some  representation  from  leaders  in 
the  Congressional  Hispanic  Caucus  as 
you  have  heard  today,  from  Mr.  Gom- 
ZALEZ  and  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  who  have 
done  so  for  many  years,  and  hopefully, 
those  of  us  who  Just  came  in,  Mr. 
Torres,  Mr.  Martinez,  myself,  Mr. 
Ortiz,  will  help  in  this  effort  of  our 
senior  leaders  that  we  need  this  kind 
of  representation  that  means  some- 
thing in  the  Congress  of  the  United 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Cinco  de  Mayo  marks  a  major  cross- 
road in  Mexican  history.  Through 
their  courage  and  bravery  on  this  fate- 
ful day  in  1862,  the  people  of  Mexico 
set  a  standard  of  self-determination 
which  continues  to  inspire  people 
across  the  world  in  their  struggles  for 
liberation.  Outnumbered  3  to  1  by 
French  invaders,  the  people  of  Mexico 
repulsed  the  French  Army  with  a  zest 
for  freedom  that  will  memorialize  the 
battle  for  all  time. 

In  my  own  State  of  California, 
schools,  cities,  and  organizations 
throughout  the  State  will  be  observing 
this  great  event  as  a  gesture  of  solidar- 
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ity  with  and  affection  for  the  people 
whose  heritage  is  so  much  a  part  of 
our  own.  As  America's  second  largest 
minority,  the  Hispanic  people  have 
made  an  enormous  contribution  to  the 
cultural  diversity  and  vitality  of  our 
country,  permeating  our  entire  socie- 
ty. 

Today,  in  the  United  States,  we 
stand  at  a  spiritual  crossroad  that  is 
not  unlike  that  faced  by  our  Mexican 
brothers  in  1862.  They  were  confront- 
ed with  the  tyranny  of  French  rule, 
whereas  we  are  confronted  with  the 
tyranny  of  unemployment  and  reces- 
sion from  which  the  Hispanic  people 
suffer  so  disproportionately.  Now,  as 
then,  the  odds  against  success  seem 
overwhelming.  Now,  as  then,  the  heart 
must  be  stirred  before  the  battle  can 
be  won.  Now,  as  then,  a  superhuman 
effort  of  self-sacrifice  for  the  common 
goal  is  needed  if  we  are  to  see  victory. 
We  must  rise  to  the  challenge  with  the 
bravery  and  tenacity  our  Mexican 
neighbors  brought  forth  to  preserve 
their  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  spirit  of  Cinco  de 
Mayo  is  as  relevant  to  our  survival  as  a 
nation  as  it  was  over  a  century  ago  in 
the  Battle  of  Puebla,  a  spirit  which 
calls  on  us  to  reflect  upon  the  heroics 
of  the  Mexican  Nation,  and  to  look 
into  our  own  hearts  to  ask  whether  we 
can  confront  our  challenges  as  hero- 
ically. It  calls  on  us  to  roll  up  our 
sleeves  and  dig  in,  to  tap  the  energy 
source  that  binds  a  people  together  in 
the  face  of  adversity. 

I  thank  God  that  we  have  days 
throughout  the  year  like  Cinco  de 
Mayo  to  remind  each  of  us  of  our  lim- 
itless possibilities  as  a  people.  We  must 
remember  the  message  of  Cinco  de 
Mayo:  No  matter  how  great  the  chal- 
lenge, even  one  victory  can  change  the 
course  of  history.* 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
Cinco  de  Mayo,  a  holiday,  which  al- 
though celebrated  in  Mexico,  has  spe- 
cial meaning  for  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  Hemisphere  countries. 
This  date  marks  the  military  victory 
at  Puebal  by  a  small  but  patriotic 
Mexican  Army  against  the  French  in- 
vasion forces  of  Napoleon  III.  It 
marked  the  end  of  the  last  foreign  in- 
vasion into  the  Western  Hemisphere 
and  the  beginning  of  its  social  and  eco- 
nomic development. 

That  tenacity  and  indestructible 
spirit  that  drove  the  Mexican  Army  to 
victory  has  prevailed  throughout  the 
proud  history  of  our  own  country.  Our 
history  is  filled  with  example  after  ex- 
ample of  Hispanic  Americans  who 
have  fought  bravely  in  defense  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  going  back 
to  the  American  Revolution  and  con- 
tinuing through  the  World  Wars  and 
the  Korean  and  Vietnam  wars.  His- 
panic Americans  can  point  with  pride 
to  the  fact  that  35  Hispanics  hold  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  more 
than  any  single  ethnic  group  in  the 


United  States.  The  vigor  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  United  States  are  founded 
on  over  200  years  of  Hispanic  culture 
and  history,  not  only  in  the  South- 
west, but  in  every  region  of  our  coun- 
try. 

As  the  descendants  of  Puebla,  we 
invite  our  colleagues  to  Join  us  in  hon- 
oring the  sacrifice  and  contributions 
of  Hispanic  Americans  in  the  struggle 
for  independence  and  we  invite  all 
Americans  to  join  with  us  as  equal 
partners  in  providing  Jobs  for  all 
Americans  and  in  promoting  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Harrison).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MISSISSIPPI  LEGISLATURE  SUP- 
PORTS SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
REGISTRATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mont- 
gomery) is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a 
copy  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
591  which  was  passed  in  the  1983  Mis- 
sissippi legislative  session.  This  resolu- 
tion expresses  the  support  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Legislature  and  their  constitu- 
ents concerning  the  Selective  Service 
System  and  the  continued  peacetime 
registration  process.  The  resolution 
also  reflects  the  strong  feelings  I  have 
on  this  subject  and  I  want  to  commend 
the  members  of  that  distinguished 
lawmaking  body  for  passing  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  people  of 
my  State  are  supportive  of  the  contin- 
ued registration,  just  as  I  am,  as  a  way 
to  help  maintain  our  strong  defense 
posture.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
this  peacetime  signup  will  save  time  in 
the  event  of  a  national  emergency. 
This  added  time  could  be  the  differ- 
ence in  success  and  failure  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  continued 
support  for  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

The  resolution  follows: 
State  op  Mississippi— Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  No.  591 

Whereas,  the  President  and  Congress  sup- 
port the  continuation  of  the  program  for 
peacetime  registration  for  the  Selective 
Service  System;  and 

Whereas,  in  approving  funds  for  such  reg- 
istration, Congress  has  recognized  that 
peacetime   registration   contributes   to   na- 


tional readiness  by  reducing  by  up  to  two 
months  the  time  required  for  a  full  defense 
mobilization;  and 

Whereas,  the  registration  program  la  an 
important  signal  to  our  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  allies  and  ot  our  poten- 
tial adversaries  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
United  States  defense  commitments  at 
home  and  abroad;  and 

Whereas,  over  one  million  United  States 
citizens  have  sacrificed  their  lives  in  mili- 
tary service  to  protect  the  rights  and  free- 
doms of  all  Americans;  and 

Whereas,  registration  for  Selective  Service 
is  an  integral  part  of  current  preparedness 
to  preserve  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  all 
Americans;  and 

Whereas,  the  Legislature  of  Mississippi 
notes  with  pride  that  nearly  111,000  Missls- 
sippians,  representing  96%  of  the  state's  po- 
tential registrants,  have  registered  with  the 
Selective  Service  System  since  resumption 
of  registration  and  by  so  registering  are  con- 
tributing to  the  national  defense  prepared- 
ness of  the  United  States:  Now,  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
MUsUaippi,  the  House  of  Representatives 
concurring  therein.  That  we  do  hereby  ex- 
press our  support  to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress for  the  provision  of  peacetime  regis- 
tration which  has  strengthened  our  national 
defense  preparedness  signaling  to  our  allies 
as  well  as  our  adversaries  the  seriousness  of 
the  United  States  defense  commitments 
here  and  abroad,  and  we  commend  the 
young  men  of  this  state  and  nation  who 
have  recognized  their  obligation  to  serve 
their  country  In  time  of  need.* 


OUTRAGE  EXPRESSED  OVER 
COMMENTS  OF  JEANE  KIRK- 
PATRICK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Acker- 
man)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  shock  and 
my  outrage  at  the  comments  of  this 
Nation's  chief  delegate  to  the  United 
Nations,  Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  as  printed 
in  today's  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times. 

The  newspaper  reported  this  ex- 
hange  between  Ms.  Kirkpatrick  and 
a  Buenos  Aires  reporter: 

[Mrs.  Kirkpatrick:]  "What  happens  is 
that  there  are  people  in  the  U.S.  Congress 
who  do  not  approve  of  our  efforts  to  consoli- 
date the  constitutional  government  of  El 
Salvador  and  who  would  actually  like  to  see 
the  Marxist  forces  take  power  in  that  coun- 
try." 

The  reporter  asked:  "Let  me  make  this 
last  bit  clear.  Do  you  really  believe  there  are 
U.S.  lawmakers  who  would  like  to  see  a 
Marxist  government  in  El  Salvador?" 

"Yes,  of  course."  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  said.  "I 
don't  think,  I  must  say.  that  there  are 
many,  but  there  are  some.  This  Is,  or  course, 
in  general  terms." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  Ms.  Kirkpatrick  has 
a  list  of  commie  sympathizers,  let  her 
reveal  it.  Otherwise,  she  impugns  the 
integrity  and  the  patriotism  of  every 
Member  of  this  Congress  who  might 
have  honest  disagreement  with  the  ad- 
ministration's policy.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  anyone  in  this  body  or  in 


the  Senate  who  wants  to  see  the 
spread  of  Marxism,  or  who  wants  to 
abet  forces  that  wish  to  establish 
Marxist  or  Communist  regimes. 

As  those  of  use  who  oppose  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica have  clearly  explained,  in  this 
Chamber  and  elsewhere,  we  believe 
that  increasing  military  assistance  to  a 
repressive  government  that  has  mur- 
dered more  than  30,000  of  its  citizens, 
and  continues  to  slaughter  them  at 
the  rate  of  100  a  week,  is  not  the  way 
to  stop  the  spread  of  Marxism.  In  fact, 
such  foolish  actions  serve  only  to  place 
doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  Salvadoran 
people  about  the  depth  of  U.S.  con- 
cern for  their  plight.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
administration's  policy,  and  not  the 
suggestions  of  Members  of  Congress 
who  eye  it  skeptically,  that  could  very 
well  lead  to  a  Marxist  government  in 
El  Salvador. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  in  Congress, 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who  raise  ar- 
guments against  President  Reagan's 
actions  in  Central  America  should  be 
free  to  pursue  those  disagreements 
without  having  our  motives  be- 
smirched by  the  administration's 
henchperson.  Ms.  Kirkpatrick  may  be- 
lieve that  an  alternative  course  of 
action  would  lead  to  a  Marxist  govern- 
ment in  El  Salvador.  It  is  her  right, 
and  duty,  to  critique  such  proposals. 
But  it  is  slander  and  McCarthyite  non- 
sense to  say  that  Members  of  this 
body  want  to  see  Marxism  triumph,  in 
El  Salvador  or  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  intemperate  re- 
marks hardly  befit  a  person  who  holds 
Ms.  Kirkpatrick's  important  position. 
We  should  insist  that  she  retract  her 
odious  comments,  and  apologize  to 
this  Congress. 
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NATIONAL  BRICK  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced today  into  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  resolution  to  declare  the 
week  of  June  12,  1983,  as  National 
Brick  Week.  Although  it  has  become 
commonplace  for  the  Members  of  this 
Chamber  to  offer  such  resolutions,  we 
should  not  lose  sight  of  the  impor- 
tance of  honoring  the  marvelously  di- 
verse commodities  which  have  proven 
the  source  of  the  Nation's  economic 
strength. 

As  representatives  to  the  National 
Legislature,  it  must  be  considered  part 
of  our  service  to  those  who  have  elect- 
ed us  to  bring  to  national  attention 
the  contributions  made  to  the  country 
by  the  citizens  and  businesses  of  our 
home  districts. 

Brick  is  among  the  oldest  of  building 
materials.  Its  presence  throughout  an- 
cient and  modem  cultural  history  has 


made  possible  the  construction  of  such 
imposing  and  varied  structures  as:  In- 
dependence Hall  and  Carperter's  Hall 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  the  New  State 
House  in  Boston  and  the  Old  North 
Church  in  Concord,  Mass.;  and  Monti- 
cello  in  Charlottesville  and  Governor's 
Palace  in  Williamsburg,  Va. 

Brickmaking  and  bricklaying  are 
among  the  oldest  professions.  Even 
before  the  time  of  Moses,  history  is  re- 
plete with  references  to  the  produc- 
tion of  brick  and  its  use  by  skilled 
craftsmen  and  artisans.  As  may  be 
seen  from  any  tour  of  the  cradle  of 
the  American  Republic,  our  18th  and 
19th  century  forefathers  heavily  relied 
upon  brick  as  the  foundation  material 
for  the  construction  of  both  the  indus- 
trial North  and  the  agrarian  South. 
Into  the  20th  century,  brick  remains 
an  important  source  of  economic  op- 
portunity and  a  superior  building 
product.  Annually  there  are  10  billion 
brick  manufactured  in  the  United 
States.  In  my  own  State  of  Tennessee, 
there  are  four  plants  which  account 
for  nearly  5  percent  of  national  pro- 
duction. Throughout  the  country 
nearly  500,000  people  derive  their  live- 
lihoods from  the  production  and  use 
of  brick.  The  American  brick  industry 
is  a  uniquely  domestic  one  which  em- 
ploys local  resources  and  talents  and 
which  should  be  recognized  for  its  im- 
portance to  the  Nation. 

Although  it  is  to  be  Brick  Week,  it  is 
less  the  inanimate  product  and  more 
the  people  of  the  industry  to  whom  we 
wish  to  pay  honor  with  this  resolution. 

The  brick  industry  has  been  a  leader 
in  the  search  for  increased  building 
energy  efficiencies.  Working  with  offi- 
cials of  the  Departments  of  Energy, 
Defense,  and  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  industry  has  sought  to 
improve  the  durability,  efficiency,  and 
inhabitability  of  residential  and  com- 
mercial buildings  while  seeking  ways 
to  reduce  construction  costs.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Brick  Institute  of 
America  and  the  International  Union 
of  Bricklayers  &  Allied  Craftsmen 
have  consistently  cooperated  with  'he 
Congress  and  their  consturction  indus- 
try colleagues  in  the  design  of  building 
research  and  regulatory  programs  that 
have  resulted  in  substantial  savings  in 
building  energy  requirements 

throughout  the  Nation. 

Within  recent  years,  recession  has 
cut  deeply  into  the  commercial  and 
residental  construction  markets.  The 
dream  of  every  American  citizen  to 
own  their  own  home  has  been  severely 
tested  throughout  these  past  years.  In 
response,  the  brick  industry  has 
sought  new  ways  to  reduce  the  cost 
and  maintenance  of  structures,  while 
increasing  building  durability.  Wheth- 
er in  the  construction  of  new  towns  in 
the  South  or  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
older  industrial  cities  of  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest,  the  brick  industry  has 
sought  ways  to  improve  the  built  envi- 


ronment. Through  union  training  pro- 
grams or  manufacture  and  design  in- 
novations, the  industry  has  sought  to 
improve  the  quality  of  its  product  and 
the  skill  of  its  application  while  in- 
creasing the  Nation's  inventory  of  af- 
fordable and  durable  structures. 

The  people  of  the  brick  industry  are 
known  to  all  of  us  in  whose  district 
brick  is  manufactured,  distributed,  or 
applied.  Its  members  are  local  and  na- 
tional business,  labor,  civic,  and  reli- 
gious leaders;  their  personal  and  eco- 
nomic contributions  are  important  to 
their  communities.  Although  lower  in- 
terest rates  are  important  for  contin- 
ued recovery,  they  are  no  more  impor- 
tant than  high  spirits  and  the  contin- 
ued dedication  of  this  important  seg- 
ment of  the  construction  industry  to 
improving  America's  built  environ- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  and  Just 
for  the  Congress  to  recognize  the 
achievements  of  the  brick  industry 
and  its  people.  I  believe  that  my  reso- 
lution will  provide  such  recognition 
and  serve  to  tell  the  Nation  of  a  Job 
well-done.  I  ask  for  the  support  of  my 
House  colleagues  in  the  dedication  of 
the  period  of  June  12  to  18,  1983.  as 
National  Brick  Week. 

H.J.  Res.  261 

A  bill  designating  the  week  beginning  June 
12, 1983.  as  "National  Brick  Week  " 

Whereas  our  country  and  its  people  have 
always  found  brick  to  be  a  useful  material 
of  strength  and  value  in  the  construction  of 
buildings  for  shelter  and  other  purposes; 

Whereas  when  the  first  settlers  gained  a 
foothold  In  the  new  world  and  established 
for  themselves  and  their  descendants  a  free 
nation  and  built  homes,  schools,  and 
churches,  they  used  brick  as  a  basic  con- 
struction material  and  many  of  these  struc- 
tures stand  today; 

Whereas  this  early  building  method  Is 
now  multiplied  a  thousandfold  in  the 
United  States  and  the  importance  of  brick 
has  increased  so  that  today  it  is  useful  in 
many  forms  of  construction  that  provide 
shelter  and  otherwise  improve  the  lives  of 
our  people; 

Whereas  the  production  of  brick  provides 
jobs  to  American  workers,  and  bricklaying  Is 
a  craft  that  also  provides  employment  for 
Americans  who  take  pride  in  the  application 
of  their  skills  to  the  construction  process; 
and 

Whereas  in  order  to  reemphasize  to  each 
individual  in  the  United  States  the  impor- 
tance of  brick  and  the  industry  that  pro- 
duces it:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning June  12.  1983.  is  designated  "Na- 
tional Brick  Week".  The  President  is  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  otiserve 
that  1  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities.* 


EMERGENCY  HOUSING 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
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tleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Oomzalez)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Oowza- 
LBZ  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  30  addi- 
tional minutes). 

Mr.    GONZALEZ.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
think  that  when  the  subsequent  histo- 
ry is  written  of  these  current  debates 
and  considerations  of  legislation,   it 
will  sound  ironic  to  those  studying  the 
matter   to   see    the    envirormient    of 
thinking  with  respect  to  such  things  as 
our    emergency    housing    legislation 
l)eing  considered  in  what  I  would  con- 
sider to  be  a  late  point  or  Juncture, 
and  other  matters  given  priority,  with 
the    impression    that    there    are    no 
oTlng  needs  out  there  in  the  country. 
And  the  reason,  principally,  for  my 
rising  this  noon  Is  to  point  out  that 
the    Emergency    Housing    Assistance 
Act.  known  as  H.R.  1983.  which  was 
scheduled  to  come  up  today  on  regular 
business,  was  passed  over,  and  the  de- 
cision was  made  yesterday,  at  a  time 
when  it  looked  as  inevitable  that  the 
long  debate  on  the  nuclear  freeze  reso- 
lution would  carry  over  at  least  for  5 
hours  today,  so  that  a  decision  was 
made  consciously  that  it  would  be  im- 
proper to  bring  up  legislative  business 
such  as  the  emergency  housing  legisla- 
tion under  those  conditions,  at  a  late 
hour,  in  the  waning  period  of  a  week. 
and  so.  therefore.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  now  scheduled  for  next  Tues- 
day. 

Now.  there  are  some  who  are  prone 
to  be  against  that  at  this  point,  or  so 
report.  On  general  ideological  basis,  so 
far  as  I  know,  they  have  offered  no 
specific  objections  to  the  contents  of 
the  legislation  but  merely  on  the  idea 
that  this  is  no  time  to  have  a  program 
of  assistance.  This  is  a  feeling  commu- 
nicated by  the  strong,  inflexible  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  administration,  the 
Office  of  Management   and   Budget, 
Mr.  Stockman,  and  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  HUD,  who  are  vehe- 
mently opposed  not  on  the  basis  of  the 
merit  or  demerit  or  the  scope  or  reach 
or  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation or  the  denial  of  the  existence  of 
a  crisis  situation  throughout  the  coun- 
try, where  thousands  of  Americans, 
plain,  ordinary,  good  Americans,  are 
faced  with  the  loss  of  their  homes  be- 
cause of  foreclosure,  because  of  dis- 
tress sales  that  are  currently  confront- 
ing them  in  every  geographical  point 
in  our  country,  in  urban  as  well  as 
rural,  but  particularly,  at  this  point, 
an  acute  emergency  situation  in  these 
endemic    high    unemployment    areas 
such  as  Lorain.  Ohio,  Beaver  Coimty, 
Pa.,  and  now.  as  of  last  week,  with  the 
receipt  of  this  petition  signed  by  3,000, 
obviously  the  3,000  unemployed  mill- 
workers  in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  where  3.000 
of  the  5.000  employees  are  out  and 
have  been  out  and  who  are  worried 
that  the  other  2.000  may  be  out  com- 
pletely because  the  mill  is  still  under 


the  shadow  of  completely  shutting 
down,  and  where  it  was  reported  last 
week  in  a  petition,  a  pathetic  petition 
in  this  day  and  time  for  America,  to 
me  addressed,  pointing  out  that  the 
foreclosure  rate  at  this  point  is  averag- 
ing more  than  100  a  month. 

And  here  we  are.  talking  about  an 
emergency  bill,  on  May  5. 

Now.  I  will  have  this  much  to  say: 
the  leadership  of  this  House  has  rec- 
ognized the  need.  We  recognize  it  not 
because  we  thought  so  or  because  we 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  partisan 
issue,  but  because  we  had  comprehen- 
sive   hearings.    The   subcommittee    I 
have  the  honor  of  chairing  on  hous- 
ing, for  the  first  time  in  history,  went 
into  every  single  geographical  sector 
of  the  Nation,  both  urban  as  well  as 
rural,  for  the  first  time  rural,  into  mi- 
grant housing,  and  the  like,  for  the 
past  2  years,  but  particularly  during 
the  last  9  months.  And  then  we  had 
even    emergency    hearings    here    in 
Washington.  And  it  is  just  sorry,  very 
distressful,    to   me    particularly    very 
personally  hurtful,  to  see  this,  because 
I  do  not  think  it  Is  necessary  in  Amer- 
ica. I  do  not  think  this  was  an  act  of 
God.    This    was    induced.    This    was 
through  specific   manmade   decisions 
and,    therefore,    the    basic    issue    is 
whether  we  in  the  Congress  here  and 
now  and  at  this  time  will  respond  to 
this  need  or  whether  we  will  turn  our 
baclLS  on  those  Americans  while  at  the 
same  time  the  same  folks  that,  be- 
cause of  budgetary  reasons  the  admin- 
stration  first  interposed,  the  fact  that 
in  our  bill  we  are  authorizing  $760  mil- 
lion for  this  purpose.  But  we  would 
not  have  even  begun  to  think  of  an  au- 
thorization if  we  had  not  first  gone  to 
the    Budget    Committee,    the    same 
Budget  Committee  that  has  obliged 
the  administration  and  has  been  faith- 
ful to  the  restrictive  nature  of  legisla- 
tion, in  my  opinion,  unwisely  approved 
2  years  ago,  and  got  and  obtained  a 
clearance  from  them.  So  we  have  a 
statement  from  the  Budget  Committee 
In    which    this    is    fully    within    the 
budget  limitations.  This  is  not  even  re- 
motely  a   budget   buster.   It   is   well 
within.   So   than   the   administration 
and  the  opponents  could  not  seize  on 
that,  so  they  have  not  raised  this  as  an 
issue. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  if  it  were, 
this  would  have  been  the  biggest,  mas- 
sive reason  for  the  assault  on  the  legis- 
lation. 

So  then  the  question  occurred  on 
the  fact  that  it  would  be  an  adminis- 
trative nightmare. 

Well,  now,  that  is  like  us  sitting  here 
and  quaking  in  fear  because  we  are 
told  that  the  Senate  will  not  do  any- 
thing and,  if  we  do,  the  Senate  will 
change  it,  or  that  the  President  will 
veto. 
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I  have  never  felt  that  it  was  proper 
for  us  to  let  that  Induce  our  actions  as 
legislators  and  the  formulators  of 
policy  ostensibly  reflecting  the  needs 
of  our  constituents  that  we  are 
charged  with  attempting  to  represent 
I  always  thought  that,  well,  the 
Senate  is  its  own  body;  we  cannot  con- 
trol them  nor  should  we  even  try.  But 
we  can  do  what  we  must  do  and  then 
let  them  do  what  they  must  do. 

The  President  has  the  constitutional 
veto  power,  and  if  he  is  going  to  try  to 
use  that  as  a  bludgeon  of  threat,  then 
I  think  he  is  going  to  find  out.  as  his 
predecessors  have,  that  it  may  not 
work  as  a  threat,  as  an  instnmient  to 
bludgeon  a  Congress  Into  submission. 
It  has  not  up  to  now  in  our  history,  so 
why  let  us  then  draw  back  from  dis- 
charging our  responsibility  of  that 
nebulous  threat. 

Then  the  thing  broke  down  during 
consideration  by  the  committee  and 
subconmiittee,  unfortunately  because 
of  the  pressure  from  the  administra- 
tion on  the  basis  of  party  line  votes. 
But  even  those  on  the  majority  side  of 
the  party  who  have  joined  the  admin- 
istration in  past  budgetary  battles  did 
not  vote  against  this  measure.  So  It 
then  remained  as  a  purely  party  line- 
defined  vote. 

I  regretted  it.  I  did  everything  I 
knew  how,  and  I  will  say  this  in  all 
fairness:  that  the  ranking  leaders  of 
the  minority  on  the  other  side  of  the 
subcommittee  and  full  committee,  In 
good  faith  did  not  obstruct,  but  nei- 
ther did  they  participate  in  the  full 
amendatory  process  because  they  said. 
"We  luiow  how  to  count  and  it  will  not 
do  any  good  for  us  to  interpose  those 
amendments  that  would  be  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  administration's  wishes." 
because  it  is  like  last  year.  Last  year 
the  President,  the  administration, 
would  not  even  discuss  an  authoriza- 
tion bill  on  housing,  so  that  for  the 
first  time  in  40  years  the  Congress  did 
not  have  an  authorization  housing  bill. 
They  would  not  consider  any  kind  of 
authorization,  not  some  modified  or 
some  skeletal  extension  of  some  act 
that  was  about  to  expire  If  it  was 
called  authorization,  but  just  none 
whatsoever. 

So  this  year  that  carried  over.  How- 
ever, there  are,  I  feel,  a  good  segment 
of  Members  on  both  sides  that  share 
the  some  ideological  or  philosophical 
outlook  on  things  that  do  not  feel  that 
way  about  this  bill,  and  given  the  op- 
portunity, and  fully  cognizant  now  of 
Its  contents,  will  support.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  at  this  point,  and  because 
of  the  fact  unwittingly  that  we  have 
delayed  the  ability  to  debate  this  and 
bring  It  up  for  a  straight  vote  In  the 
House  up  to  now.  If  it  had  been  up  to 
me.  this  bill  would  have  come  up 
before  we  went  off  to  the  Easter 
break,  because  the  subcommittee  and 


the  full  committee  and  the  Rules 
Committee  all  acted  in  the  name  that 
we  have  given  it,  an  emergency  hous- 
ing bill,  housing  assistance,  mortgage 
assistance,  foreclosure  prevention  aid, 
and  also  a  program  for  the  first  time 
for  sheltering  the  homeless,  which  as 
our  hearing  showed  last  December  is 
now  an  acute  and  distressful  issue  in 
our  country.  The  homeless  now  are 
not  the  hoboes  that  we  traditionally 
associate  or  the  never  do  wells  or  the 
alcoholics.  Today,  and  we  heard  them, 
we  saw  them,  I  have  visited  with  them, 
we  have  plain,  wonderful  American 
families,  having  lost  their  home  within 
the  last  year,  year  and  a  half,  wander- 
ing about,  sleeping  in  public  places 
and  automobiles,  finding  some  refuge 
temporarily  here  and  there,  some  ac- 
tually dying  this  last  winter  right  on 
the  streets  of  our  cities.  We  do  not 
have  to  go,  as  I  have  said  before,  to 
Calcutta  any  more  to  see  that. 

I  do  not  think  that  Is  right.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  in  the  Congress  can 
ignore,  even  if  it  is  one  American.  This 
is  where  the  basic  difference  is,  be- 
cause then  the  next  argvunent  against 
the  bill  is,  here  are  the  people  who  are 
arguing  against  any  program  because 
it  calls  for  an  authorization,  all  they 
want  is  an  expression  of  ours  to  the 
lenders,  the  lending  institutions, 
saying,  "Fellows,  you  have  been  pretty 
nice  up  to  now.  Keep  on  being  nice. 
Try  to  forbear  as  long  as  you  can 
before  you  foreclose  on  that  mort- 
gage." 

That  is  all  they  want  from  us  at  this 
time.  That,  I  think,  is  washing  our 
hands  of  what  I  consider  to  be  a  basic 
responsibility  here.  Charity  begins  at 
home.  Those  same  individuals  are 
trying  to  lobby  me  into  voting  next 
Monday  in  the  committee  on  a  near  $9 
billion  taxpayers'  money,  through  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  to  ball 
out  the  banks  who  are  opposing  this 
bin.  The  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion Is  the  biggest  lobbyist  against 
this,  plus  the  realtors,  plus  the  Sav- 
ings League,  of  all  people. 

Of  course,  those  of  us  who  icnow 
what  we  are  confronted  with  today 
Icnow  why.  It  is  logical.  There  are  no 
such  things  as  savings  and  loans  any 
more,  as  they  were  Intended  to  be  by 
the  Congress  back  in  the  depression 
period:  they  are  all  banks  now,  all  be- 
cause of  the  actions  taken  by  this  Con- 
gress. And  incidentally,  I  am  on  record 
as  being  against  that.  All  in  the  name 
of  saving  the  savings  and  loans,  but  in 
effect  actually  homogenizing  all  of  our 
banking  or  credit  Institutions,  so  that 
the  real  basic,  underlying  Issue  has  yet 
to  be  confronted  by  this  Congress. 

But  while  we  have  such  a  horrible 
time  just  trying  to  meet  a  current 
crisis,  after  all,  I  cannot  think  of  any- 
thing more  important  to  the  welfare 
and  well-being  of  this  country  than 
the  preservation  of  the  family  and  its 
unity,    and    that    is    best    expressed 


through  the  identification  of  an  Amer- 
ican and  his  family  with  his  soil,  the 
fact  that  he  owns  a  little  bit,  and  that 
he  owns  his  house.  That  is  the  great- 
est thing  that  we  ought  to  see. 

All  I  am  saying  Is  that  this  legisla- 
tion just  merely  addresses  Itself  in  the 
beginning,  and  if  the  predictions  are 
true  on  the  part  of  this  administration 
and  those  against  us,  there  will  not  be 
any  need  to  call  it,  because  this  is  trig- 
gered off  only  when  certain  conditions 
are  first  absolutely,  statistically  de- 
clared. This  is  the  difference  between 
our  legislation  and  the  prior  legisla- 
tion during  the  depression  of  the 
Home  Owners  Loan  Corporation, 
where  you  had  direct  Government 
intervention.  This  Is  not  an  entitle- 
ment program  we  have.  It  is  a  loan 
program. 

But  we  have  faith  in  these  Ameri- 
cans. We  have  greater  faith,  I  think, 
than  what  these  opponents  and  propo- 
nents of  balling  out  our  big  banks 
through  the  IMF  have,  because  while 
they  say,  and  this  is  another  one  of 
the  big  criticisms  of  our  bill,  "You 
caimot  trust  this  because  it  is  going  to 
be  abused  by  Americans."  Yet  they  are 
willing  to  ask  us  to  vote  $9'/2  billion  be- 
cause they  trust  foreign  countries  that 
have  not  been  able  to  even  pay  inter- 
est on  their  loans  because  our  big 
banks  are  out  on  a  limb  on  those 
loans,  the  big  banks  that,  through 
greed,  speculative  orgy,  have  led  us  to 
this  miserable  situation. 
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Now,  I  say  that  that  is  a  perverted 
sense  of  priorities.  I  defy  any  fellow 
American  to  tell  me  that  it  is  not. 
Since  when  does  charity  not  begin  at 
home?  And  this  Is  not  even  charity; 
this  is  just  a  helping  hand  to  an  Amer- 
ican family  that  through  no  fault  of 
Its  own,  Is  about  to  lose  Its  home.  That 
is  all  it  is. 

Of  course,  there  is  an  emergency. 
Vast  numbers  of  people  in  this  coun- 
try are  facing  the  loss  of  their  homes. 
There  are  at  least  statistically,  1.5  mil- 
lion Americans  out  of  work,  and  the 
average  length  of  their  unemployment 
is  better  than  19  weelcs.  There  are  6.5 
million  more  people  who  are  forced  to 
work  part  time  because  of  economic 
reasons.  There  are  unknown,  yet-to-be 
determined  numbers  more  who  are  too 
discouraged  to  even  register  for  work, 
and  so  they  do  not  show  up  on  these 
dismal  statistics. 

The  conclusion  is  inescapable.  There 
are  between  15  and  20  million  Ameri- 
cans who  are  out  work,  who  are  work- 
ing less  than  a  full  workweek,  or  who 
have  given  up  hope  entirely.  For  every 
one  of  these  people,  keeping  a  roof 
over  their  heads  is  a  great  and  all  too 
often  impossible  burden. 

Nobody,  not  even  the  most  optimis- 
tic, offers  the  forecast  that  we  are 
going  to  enjoy  "full  employment"  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  As  a  matter  of 


fact,  the  President  and  this  adminis- 
tration now  say  that  if  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  drops  to  7  percent,  they  will 
consider  that  recovery. 

Why,  just  3  years  ago  we  considered 
that  an  emergency.  Now,  if  that  is 
going  to  t>e  the  acceptance  of  recovery, 
let  me  say  that  that  means  we  will  de- 
liberately be  turning  our  backs  on 
those  helpless,  hapless  Americans 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
will  lose  identification  with  their  very 
own  soil. 

What  economic  recovery  there  is  has 
not  put  any  meaningful  dent  in  the 
unemployment  figures.  There  are  just 
as  many  out  of  work  today  as  there 
were  6  months  ago.  There  has  not 
been  any  noticeable  change  this  year  in 
the  nimiber  of  workers  who  have  been 
out  of  work  for  15  weeks  or  longer. 
There  has  not  been  any  change  in  the 
number  of  workers  who  are  on  part- 
time  jobs  because  of  economic  reasons. 
There  are  today  fewer  actual  jobs  in 
this  country  than  there  were  in  1979. 
and  there  are  twice  as  many  out  of 
work  today  as  there  were  that  year. 
That  Is  recovery? 

The  number  of  business  banluupt- 
cies  is  still  on  the  rise,  and  last  year  at 
one  point  they  reached  a  higher  level 
than  the  highest  during  the  Depres- 
sion. They  are  still  going  out.  How  else 
would  it  be.  as  I  have  said  ad  nauseam 
on  this  floor,  with  extortionate  inter- 
est rates  even  now?  Because  just  like 
this  administration  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  7  percent  or  over  7  million 
Americans  unemployed  is  OK  or  is 
normal,  they  would  have  us  believe 
that  anything  over  10  percent  and 
under  15  percent  is  a  normal  interest 
charge.  That  is  still  usurious;  that  is 
still  extortionate.  No  country's  econo- 
my, no  business  life,  such  as  we  have 
known  in  America  Is  going  to  be  possi- 
ble under  those  conditions. 

It  has  been  the  most  demoralizing 
experience  for  the  past  15  years  to  \>e 
inveighing  against  this  and  have  little 
or  no  concentrated  effort  to  confront 
that  menace.  And  this  is  worse.  High 
interest  rates  are  worse  than  if  we  had 
a  standing,  invading  enemy  force  on 
our  soil. 

The  number  of  business  bankrupt- 
cies, I  repeat,  is  still  rising.  Interest 
rates  in  real  terms  remain  at  these  in- 
credible and  imacceptably  high  levels. 

There  are  a  few  feeble  and  tentative 
signs  of  life  in  the  economy,  and  this 
has  inspired  really  unwarranted  eu- 
phoria. Let  us  take  housing  starts  as 
an  example.  Housing  starts  are  in- 
creasing, but  whether  this  will  trans- 
late Into  a  sales  surge  Is  anybody's 
guess.  And  why?  Because  there  is  not 
one  house,  whether  it  is  in  my  State  of 
Texas  where  it  is  booming  or  in  Cali- 
fornia or  Florida,  there  is  not  one  of 
those  homes  that  Is  being  constructed 
for  less  than  $80,000  and  at  12  Vi  and 
13  percent  Interest  and  with  no  such 
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thing  as  a  fixed  30-year  mortgage  any 
longer. 

Oh.  they  will  teU  you.  "sure,  we  have 
30-year  mortgages."  What  they  do  not 
tell  you  Is  that  they  have  3-year  bul- 
lets. This  is  what  the  people  In  that 
business  call  it.  They  have  3-year  bul- 
leted  so-called  30  years,  but  not  30- 
year  fixed  mortgages.  That  means 
that  in  that  3-year  period  they  could 
charge  that  poor  mortgagor  as  much 
as  21  percent,  as  it  was  recently. 

Hardly  anyone  notices  that  almost 
half  of  those  housing  starts  in  the 
whole  Nation  are  concentrated  in  just 
three  States.  Texas,  California,  and 
Florida.  One  housing  start  in  eight 
takes  place  today  i-  just  two  places- 
Houston  and  the  Dallas-Port  Worth 
area.  That  is  hardly  evidence  of  a  na- 
tionwide housing  boom.  At  best,  we 
are  seeing  the  weakest  economic  recov- 
ery in  memory. 

Beyond  the  euphoria,  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  human  pain  and  suffering. 
Hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  are 
trying  to  stave  off  home  foreclosure, 
hoping  against  hope,  wondering  if 
help  can  arrive  in  time. 

In  Pennsylvania  there  are  localities 
where  one  worker  out  of  every  four  is 
laid  off.  It  is  the  same  way  in  Texas 
border  towns.  Three  thousand  steel- 
workers  in  Pueblo,  Colo.,  are  looking 
for  help.  They  are  still  out  and  report- 
ing in  the  pathetic  terms  of  this  peti- 
tion from  Colorado:  "Every  morning 
when  we  get  up,  we  have  a  knot  in  our 
stomachs."  And  they  are  confronting 
now  better  than  a  hundred  home  fore- 
closures a  month. 

In  the  Northwest  there  is  vast  hard- 
ship. In  the  industrial  heartland  of 
the  Midwest,  conditions  yet  remain 
desperate. 

Economic  recovery,  if  it  comes, 
cannot  come  soon  enough  to  prevent 
tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
home  foreclosures,  because  the  nature 
of  this  is  that  even  if  we  have  recov- 
ery, they  peak  on  these  foreclosures 
just  about  the  time  the  rise  begins  to 
be  felt,  and  maybe,  just  maybe,  in 
some  cases  it  is  in  time.  But  in  most 
cases,  no. 

This  we  were  clearly  shown  in  the 
testimony  that  we  had  last  E>ecember 
and  November.  A  sheriff  from  Lorain, 
Ohio,  said,  "Right  now  we  have  been 
able  to  handle  it  this  way.  but  come 
April  I  will  be  faced  with  1,200  dis- 
tressed sales,  and  they  will  accumu- 
late." 

There  is  no  way  that  a  projected  eco- 
nomic recovery  Is  going  to  pay  any 
mortgage  that  is  due  this  month,  the 
month  after  that,  or  the  month  after 
that.  There  is  no  way  that  exhorta- 
tions to  lenders  will  ease  the  pressure 
to  foreclose  on  delinquent  mortgages. 
And,  in  fact,  if  mortgage  interest  rates 
decline— and  when  I  say,  "decline"  I 
mean  below  10  percent  or  below  9  per- 
cent—and it  becomes  easier  to  sell  real 
estate,  lenders  will  be  more  likely  to 
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foreclose  on  delinquent  loans.  There  is 
a  terrible  irony  in  this:  Improving  con- 
ditions and  probably  will  mean  greater 
hardship  for  those  who  are  already  at 
the  last  Inch  of  their  financial  tether. 

We  need  to  enact  an  emergency 
housing  assistance  act  because  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  already  too  late  for 
vast  numbers  of  desperate  homeown- 
ers, and  because  it  cannot  come  soon 
enough  for  an  equally  vast  number  of 
others  who  are  reaching  the  end  of 
their  savings,  the  end  of  their  unem- 
ployment benefits,  and  the  end  of 
their  hopes. 

We  need  to  enact  emergency  hous- 
ing assistance  because  there  are  al- 
ready vast  numbers  of  homeless 
people,  and  especially  women  and  fam- 
ilies, that  have  no  place  to  go. 

We  need  to  enact  emergency  hous- 
ing assistance  because  there  is  no  sign 
that  the  rate  of  foreclosures  is  de- 
creasing. In  fact,  the  number  of  fore- 
closures is  likely  to  increase  as  time 
goes  on. 

We  need  to  enact  an  emergency 
housing  assistance  act  because  there  is 
no  other  way  to  prevent  tens  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  human  trage- 
dies—tragedies not  brought  about  by 
illness  or  accident  or  by  personal  mis- 
conduct but  tragedies  caused  by  un- 
avoidable long-term  unemployment, 
tragedies  brought  about  by  bankrupt- 
cy and  financial  ruin,  tragedies 
brought  about  by  the  collapse  and  dis- 
appearance of  whole  companies,  whole 
industries,  and  whole  regions  of  the 
country. 
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There  is  a  real  emergency  in  housing 
and  it  will  not  go  away  with  the  soft 
days  of  spring  and  it  will  not  be  blown 
down  by  the  euphoric  dreams  of  the 
stock  market.  It  especially  will  not  be 
wished  away  by  the  dreams  of  a  slow 
economic  recovery.  For  the  11V4  mil- 
lion imemployed.  there  is  no  recovery. 
For  the  millions  of  underemployed, 
there  is  no  recovery.  There  is  only  the 
desperation  of  wondering  how  to  meet 
the  next  mortgage  payment. 

The  emergency  housing  assistance 
bill,  H.R.  1983,  offers  the  only  real 
hope  for  these  hard-pressed,  decent, 
responsible  and  hard-working  people 
who  have  never  asked  for  anything  in 
their  whole  lives  and  who  now  ask 
only  for  a  loan,  not  a  give  out,  a  loan 
to  help  maintain  their  mortgages.  Is 
that  too  much?  I  know  it  is  not. 

I  wish  that  the  overwhelming  and 
preponderant  number  of  my  col- 
leagues would  share  that  feeling. 
There  have  been  those  who  claim  that 
the  loans  provided  for  in  H.R.  1983 
could  very  well  go  to  the  well  off.  That 
is  not  true,  but  to  be  absolutely  cer- 
tain of  this,  the  substitute  language 
that  we  have  and  will  be  the  first 
motion  will  provide  an  asset  test  to  be 
certain  that  mortgage  assistance  loans 


go  only  to  those  who  have  exhausted 
every  other  hope. 

There  have  been  those  who  claim 
that  loans  might  go  to  help  pay  the 
upkeep  of  expensive,  luxurious  proper- 
ty of  one  kind  or  another,  and  though 
that  is  a  line  and  a  canard,  my  substi- 
tute will  provide  explicit  prohibitions 
as  far  as  we  can  on  this  level  against 
any  such  abuses. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that 
emergency  loans  might  go  to  those 
who  have  been  fired  for  misconduct, 
even  though  the  language,  the  intent 
of  the  bill  is  clear  and  defines  how  as- 
sistance is  going  to  be  available  on 
what  basis  of  eligibility. 

It  is  for  people  who  are  in  difficulty 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  To  be 
doubly  certain,  we  will  prohibit  loans 
for  persons  who  are  unemployed  be- 
cause of  misconduct  or  their  own  vol- 
untary {u;tions.  I  do  not  Itnow  how 
more  explicit  any  kind  of  language 
could  be. 

Some  have  suggested  that  loans 
might  not  be  fairly  distributed,  so  that 
therefore  our  substitute  instructs  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  distribute  the  funds  in 
an  equitable  way,  taking  into  account 
the  areas  of  high  unemployment  and 
areas  with  high  delinquency  and  fore- 
closure threat  rates. 

There  are  some  who  have  argued 
that  loans  should  not  be  available 
unless  the  borrower  has  tried  to  work 
out  alternative  arrangements  with  the 
lenders.  The  substitute  requires  pre- 
cisely that.  So  did  our  original  lan- 
guage. 

My  substitute  language  meets  every 
reasonable  question  and  provides,  I 
think,  every  possible  safeguard  that 
could  be  implanted  on  this  level  in  the 
nonadministrative  area. 

The  ultimate  issue  is  very  simple.  It 
is  whether  or  not  to  extend  genuine  fi- 
nancial help  to  people  who  are  in  gen- 
uine need. 

Now,  I  know  that  under  the  pressure 
of  an  adamant,  ideological  position  on 
the  part  of  the  administration,  we 
have  been  hampered;  but  this  delay 
unwittingly,  which  I  have  felt  so  disap- 
pointed about,  imwittingly,  I  think,  is 
coming  to  our  aid,  because  more  and 
more  Members  are  becoming  cognizant 
of  the  untruthfulness  of  the  criticism 
up  to  now  and  the  actual  genuine  con- 
tent and  the  thrust  of  the  legislation 
and  are  reporting  support  in  growing 
numbers;  so  that  I  think  it  adds  to  our 
successful  consideration  of  this  bill 
next  week. 

As  I  said,  the  only  substitute  on  the 
part  of  the  opponents  is  that  which 
will  preserve  the  one  section  we  have 
in  the  first  section,  that  merely  says  to 
the  lending  institutions,  "Please  try  to 
keep  on  being  nice,"  and  that  is  all. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  a  financial 
problem,  except  real  financial  help. 
That  is  what  H.R.  1983  provides. 
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My  substitute  assures  that  the  nec- 
essary financial  assistance  will  be  care- 
fully controlled  and  scrupulously 
guuxled. 

I  certainly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  seriously  before  next  week 
the  actual  contents  of  the  legislation 
as  it  now  stands  and  will  be  presented 
to  them. 

We  have  clearly  recognized  the 
plight  and  the  peril  of  farmers,  that  is, 
farmers  who  are  in  farming  as  a  busi- 
ness, in  the  emergency  agriculture  bill 
just  passed  earlier  this  week. 

Now,  our  bill  also  includes  rural  as 
well  as  urban  homesteads,  differentiat- 
ed from  a  farm  as  a  business. 

Now,  it  is  time  to  recognize  and  deal 
with  the  equally  great  plight  of  home- 
owners generally,  urban  and  rural, 
throughout  our  great  land. 

Before  concluding,  let  me  say  that 
this  should  not  be  interpreted,  this 
effort  that  we  have  initiated  early  in 
this  Congress,  as  a  program  for  Amer- 
ica in  the  light  of  what  has  happened, 
that  has  destroyed  the  financial  un- 
derpinning or  the  financial  institution- 
al underpinning  that  was  able  to 
produce  the  miracle  of  the  world  in 
America  in  40  years,  that  is,  the  hous- 
ing of  America. 

From  1940  to  1980,  America  per- 
formed a  miracle,  but  it  was  done  so 
only  because  America  accepted  a  na- 
tional commitment  and  it  instituted 
what  we  call  a  savings  institution,  sav- 
ings and  loans,  they  were  protected 
and  they  were  subsidized  and  have 
been  all  along,  so  that  they  could  be  in 
a  position  to  provide  a  special  instru- 
ment, or  a  special  environment,  or  in- 
stitutional framework  for  a  financial 
underpinning  of  this  great  massive 
housing  program  that  has  housed 
America. 

In  1940,  over  63  percent  of  our 
homes  were  substandard,  inadequate 
and  unacceptable.  By  1980,  that  was 
only  6V4.  Unfortunately,  in  the  last  2 
years,  we  have  had  to  add  to  that  un- 
desirable and  unacceptable  housing 
stock  because  there  has  been  a  consist- 
ent effort  to  destroy  those  programs. 
We  had  to  fight  like  hornets  2  years 
ago  to  keep  even  such  a  basic  program 
as  TKA  from  being  deleted  by  the 
President.  That  was  one  of  his  first 
recommendations  in  his  first  budget 
presentations  on  February  8,  1981. 
Other  ancillary  programs,  some  of 
them  have  been  in  place  maybe  15 
years  or  less,  some  have  been  in  place 
20  years,  FHA.  of  course,  over  40. 

What  I  say  is  wrong  is  that  instead 
of  evaluating  those  programs  from  the 
standpoint  of  merit  or  demerit,  in 
other  words,  which  of  the  programs 
have  worked,  which  are  the  ones  that 
have  not,  our  President  would  have  us 
kill  them  all  because  they  symbolize  to 
him  everything  that  has  been  wrong 
in  the  last  30  years. 

Now,  that  is  where  I  part  company, 
because  I  think  that  the  Congress  took 


a  lot  of  debate  and  a  lot  of  hearings 
before  they  could  ever  compromise  on 
those  programs  in  the  forties  and  the 
thirties. 

I  think  that  if  we  are  going  to  de- 
commission them  obliquely,  the  least 
we  ought  to  do  is  have  hearings  to 
evaluate  those  that  have  worked  and 
certainly  keep  them  if  they  work  and 
discard  those  that  have  not,  instead  of 
using  the  blunderbuss  of  a  computer 
cannon  pointed  at  statistics  and  not  to 
the  crying  social  needs  or  the  individ- 
ual citizens  that  compose  those  statis- 
tics. 
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But  I  will  come  to  that  later  because 
that  has  been  the  greatest  challenge 
that  we  have  been  trying  to  discharge 
and  trying  to  confront  on  the  subcom- 
mittee level.  That  is,  we  have  to  come 
up  now  that  the  financial  institutions 
have  been  homogenized  and  still  are 
facing  a  great  crisis  and  savings  and 
loans  are  still  going  under  and  they 
are  going  to  continue  because  as  I 
tried  to  say  last  year,  with  the  best  of 
intentions,  the  Congress  was  helping 
not  to  save  but  to  kill  off  not  only  sav- 
ings and  loans  but  some  banks.  And 
they  are  going  under  and  there  will  be 
more,  and  there  is  no  policy. 

We  have  no  evolution  of  a  process  to 
provide  the  present  framework  in  an 
environment  that  would  give  us  the  fi- 
nancial underpinning  to  begin  to  mass 
produce  housing  at  affordable  rates  so 
that  the  American  dream  that  every 
American  family  that  wants  and  needs 
a  safe,  decent  home  will  have  that 
dream  fulfilled.  That  cannot  be  as 
long  as  he  has  to  pay  anything  over  6 
percent  interest  on  a  long-term  loan. 
It  cannot  be  if  we  do  not  produce 
them  at  affordable  prices. 

So,  as  I  have  told  even  the  home- 
builders,  who  unwittingly  or  wittingly, 
even  the  remnants  of  what  is  known 
as  the  savings  SLnd  loan  institutions— 
ironically  they  do  not  want  to  recog- 
nize this  or  maybe  they  feel  that  they 
are  better  off  being  banks  now  that 
they  can  go  in  and  compete  for  the 
high  roll  money.  Now  they  are  big  op- 
erators. 

Of  course,  they  forget  old  Aesop's 
fable  of  the  clay  vessel  and  the  iron 
vessel  floating  down  the  street  and  the 
clay  vessel  says,  "Well,  by  golly,  Mr. 
Iron  Vessel,  you  think  you  are  strong 
but  I  can  beat  you,"  and  bumped  up 
against  him  and,  of  course,  cracked  up. 

This  is  what  is  happening  to  these 
more  feeble  and  less  capitalized  insti- 
tutions. It  is  inevitable.  We  have 
thrown  them  in  with  the  predatory 
whales  and  the  whales  with  the 
sharks.  We  have  thrown  them  in  here 
and  all  with  the  best  of  intentions. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  massive  re- 
sources of  credit  allocation  that  a 
nation  has  to  commit,  no  nation  in  the 
world— incidentally,  EJngland  had  some 
pretty  good  housing  programs  within 


the  last  5  years  but  they  first  had  to 
have  a  National  Government  commit- 
ment—here we  are  confronted  with 
the  opposite  thrust  on  the  part  of  the 
people  in  power  today. 

So  it  is  my  hope  that  we  will  contin- 
ue this  year  and  will  come  out  with 
suggestions  so  that  we  do  not  wait,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  to  the  homebuilders 
and  the  realtors.  That  is  what  is  going 
to  happen  here,  just  what  happened 
with  us  in  automobiles. 

I  said  in  your  greed  there  is  no  other 
way  for  me  to  define  it,  and  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  insulting,  but  that  is  the 
way  the  cookie  crumbles.  These  home- 
builders  that  got  used  to  making  a  sev- 
eral thousand  dollar  profit  per  unit  do 
not  want  to  make  only  $100  today. 
They  still  think  they  are  going  to  go 
on  and,  of  course,  without  the  Govern- 
ment programs  they  are  not  going  to 
doit. 

This  is  why  the  only  thing  they  are 
building  right  now  is  for  whom?  It  is 
for  those  who  can  afford  to  come  in 
and  have  the  money  or  the  income  for 
an  over  $80,000  home.  In  fact,  the  av- 
erage is  much  more  than  $80,000. 
Right  now  that  is  the  only  new  con- 
struction you  are  getting,  and  to  the 
devil  with  the  poor  and  the  moderate 
income. 

I  say  that  is  wrong  and  we  have  a 
challenge  like  we  have  not  had  in  40 
years.  That  is  to  devise  a  strategy  and 
a  framework  of  reference  to  provide 
the  financial  underpinning  of  these  fi- 
nancial institutions,  even  if  it  takes 
direct  governmental  intervention  in  it 
and  the  creation  of  the  equivalent  of  a 
credit  source,  because  in  the  mean- 
while the  massive  allocations  of  credit 
have  gone  to  where?  To  housing?  No. 

In  fact,  this  administration  says  that 
the  problem  is  that  too  much  credit 
has  been  allocated  to  the  housing 
sector  and  therefore  they  would  like 
to  eliminate  some  of  these  institutions 
we  have  set  up,  what  they  caU  the  sec- 
ondary mortgage  institutions,  Fannie 
Mae,  Ginnie  Mae,  and  the  like.  They 
actually  would  rub  them  out  if  they 
could  right  now. 

It  is  but  a  few  of  us  that  have  been 
holding  that  possibility  in  abeyance. 

But  the  reason  they  give,  the  reason 
Mr.  Stoclunan  gives,  and  the  President 
gives,  is  that  too  much  credit  has  been 
allocated  to  housing.  What  I  am  tell- 
ing the  folks  here  today  is  to  look,  you 
are  going  to  wait,  and  do  not  be  sur- 
prised if  like  in  the  case  of  automo- 
biles the  manufacturers  did  not  want 
to  realize  the  domestic  needs  and  pri- 
orities, they  wanted  to  come  in  and 
sell  to  an  average  family  a  $11,000  or 
$12,000  car  With  an  interest  rate  in 
excess  of  10  percent.  Maybe  you  can 
get  some  9-percent  interest,  but  you 
need  to  look  at  the  contract  and  make 
sure  that  is  what  you  have. 

That  is  impossible.  Mass  consump- 
tion cannot  be  there  if  you  do  not 
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have  mass  credit,  even  though  you 
might  have  mass  production  for  a 
while. 

I  tell  them,  I  say  what  you  are  going 
to  do  is  wait,  just  like  you  did  in  auto- 
mobiles, and  you  are  going  to  have  the 
Ji«>anese  and  others  come  in  like  they 
did  and  gave  us  affordable  cars,  and 
then  one  of  these  days  they  are  going 
to  have  a  ship  come  over  from  Japan— 
they  have  bought  up  our  lumber  and 
they  have  been  one  of  the  principal 
buyers  of  our  lumber  products  and 
forest  products— they  will  make  up  a 
unit,  prefabricated  in  Japan,  and  put 
it  down  here  and  give  us  a  house  at 
less  than  $10,000  if  you  do  not  look 
out. 
Why  should  we  wait  for  that? 
America  has  the  ability,  it  has  the 
Ingenuity.  All  we  need  is  the  will.  You 
will  not  have  the  will  until  you  have 
the  acceptance  of  the  responsibility, 
and  you  will  not  accept  the  responsi- 
bility if  there  is  a  continuous  intention 
to  shirk  It  and  deny  the  crying  critical 
needs  of  the  American  people. 

This  is  why  I  say  that  that  really  is 
at  the  root  of  this  trouble.  But  at  this 
point  we  are  merely  trying  to  get  a 
crying  need,  an  emergency  need,  and 
then  hopefuUy,  and  within  a  timely 
fashion  we  can  try  to  afford  the  lead- 
ership on  policymaking  functions  here 
in  the  Congress  and  not  wait  for  either 
the  Executive  or  somebody  else  that 
comes  in  after  the  fact  to  devise  a  plan 
and  a  system. 
This  is  what  we  are  working  on  now. 
There  are  definite  and  specific  pro- 
grams that  I  have  had  under  study 
and  will  be  ready  for  presentation  to 
the  subcommittee  in  the  very  near 
future.  In  the  meanwhile  we  have  this 
and  we  have  the  general  housing  au- 
thorization bill  which  I  am  proud  to 
say  we  passed  out  of  the  subcommittee 
over  a  week  ago  and  will  be  ready  for 
approval  by  the  full  committee  this 
coming  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  that  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 
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CONGRESSMAN    TONY    P.    HALL 
INTRODUCES  GEOTHERMAL 

ENERGY    TAX    CLARIFICATION 
BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hall)  is  recog- 
nized for  40  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  clarify 
the  definition  of  geothermal  energy 
for  tax  credit  purposes.  I  am  pleased 
that  my  colleagues,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Morrison),  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
HoRTON).  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Matsui)  are  joining 
with  me  as  original  bipartisan  spon- 
sors. An  identical  bill  is  being  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  by  Senator 
Stiois. 


The  legislation  we  are  introducing  is 
similar  to  H.R.  4091.  S.  1684.  and  S. 
1960  from  the  97th  Congress.  The  bill. 
H.R.  4091.  which  I  introduced  with 
Representative  Don  H.  Clausen  of 
California  on  July  9.  1981,  was  cospon- 
sored  by  a  final  total  of  30  Members  of 
Congress.  Although  H.R.  4091  was  re- 
ferred by  the  full  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Select  Revenue  Measures  in  No- 
vember 1981.  no  action  was  taken  on 
the  measure  and  it  died  in  the  97th 
Congress. 

The  bill.  H.R.  4091.  enjoyed  signifi- 
cant bipartisan  support  from  across 
the  country.  It  had  the  backing  of  the 
solar  lobby  and  was  cited  as  a  policy 
recommendation  of  the  water  re- 
sources agenda  of  the  Northeast-Mid- 
west Congressional  Coalition.  With 
the  introduction  of  this  legislation 
today,  the  drive  for  geothermal  energy 
tax  credit  reform  begins  once  again. 

Our  bill  basically  contains  three 
parts.  The  first  would  amend  the  defi- 
nition of  geothermal  in  the  Energy 
Tax  Act  of  1978  to  make  it  explicit 
that  there  Is  no  temperature  require- 
ment for  the  geothermal  energy  tax 
credit  for  residences  and  commercial 
facilities.  The  second  part  would  speci- 
fy how  the  credit  is  to  be  determined 
when  a  residence  or  business  has  a 
system  which  uses  both  geothermal 
energy  and  another  source  not  eligible 
for  the  credit.  The  final  part  of  the 
bill  would  specify  how  the  credit  Is  to 
be  determined  when  a  business  has  a 
hybrid  system  which  uses  both  geo- 
thermal energy  and  another  eligible 
source. 

BACKGROUND  AND  NEED  rOR  LEGISLATION 

The  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978  (Public 
Law  95-618)  provides  a  residential 
energy  tax  credit  for  certain  energy- 
conserving  and  renewable  energy 
source  expenditures  made  in  connec- 
tion with  a  taxpayer's  principal  resi- 
dence. The  credit  applies  to  expendi- 
tures on  energy-conserving  Items  such 
as  Insulation  and  storm  windows,  as 
well  as  to  investments  in  solar,  wind, 
and  geothermal  energy  property,  cate- 
gorized as  renewable  energy  source 
property.  In  this  latter  case,  the  act 
provided  that  a  credit  may  be  claimed 
for  30  percent  of  the  first  $2,000  of  ex- 
penditures and  20  percent  of  the  next 
$8,000  of  expenditures  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum credit  of  $2,000  for  expenditures 
made  after  April  19.  1977.  and  before 
January  1,  1986.  Subsequently,  the 
Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of 
1980  (Public  Law  96-223)  expanded 
the  renewable  energy  credit  to  40  per- 
cent of  $10,000  in  expenditures  to  a 
maximum  credit  of  $4,000  for  expendi- 
tures made  after  December  31.  1979. 
and  before  January  1. 1986. 

The  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978  also 
provided  for  a  10-percent  tax  credit  for 
Investment  In  solar,  wind,  and  geother- 
mal energy  equipment  used  by  busi- 
ness.   The    geothermal    energy    tax 


credit  was  Increased  to  15  percent  and 
extended  through  the  end  of  1985  by 
the  Crude  OU  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act 
of  1980. 

For  tax  purposes,  the  Energy  Tax 
Act  of  1978  defined  geothermal  energy 
In  the  following  way: 

•  •  •  the  term  "geothermal  deposit"  means 
a  geothermal  reservoir  consisting  of  natural 
heat  which  is  stored  In  rocks  or  in  an  aque- 
ous liquid  or  vapor  (whether  or  not  under 
pressure). 

The  law  set  no  temperature  require- 
ment in  its  definition  of  geothermal 
energy.  Acting  In  good  faith,  many 
citizens  invested  in  geothermal  energy 
systems  to  tap  shallow  goethermal 
wells  which  they  assumed  would  qual- 
ify for  the  credits. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  pro- 
posed regulations  to  Implement  the 
tax  credit  provisions  of  the  Energy 
Tax  Act  of  1978.  In  its  proposed  regu- 
lations, the  IRS  decided  to  set  an  arbi- 
trary temperature  requirement  for  eli- 
gibility for  the  geothermal  tax  credits. 
I  was  among  those  who  testified 
against  the  temperature  requirement 
at  an  IRS  public  hearing  in  Washing- 
ton on  September  12,  1979.  I  was  ac- 
companied by  my  constituent  Mr.  Stan 
Mitchell  of  Mitchell  and  Jensen,  archi- 
tects and  engineers,  of  Dayton.  Ohio. 

Unfortunately,  the  IRS  did  not 
follow  the  recommendations  that  were 
made  in  opposition  to  a  temperature 
requirement— including  the  critical 
comments  of  the  Department  of 
Energy.  On  August  29,  1980,  the  IRS 
Issued  final  regulations  concerning 
geothermal  residential  energy  tax 
credits,  and  on  January  23.  1981, 
Issued  final  regulations  concerning 
geothermal  commercial  facility  tax 
credits. 

For  both  sets  of  credits,  the  IRS  re- 
quired the  geothermal  source  to  have 
a  temperature  of  more  than  50'C 
(122'F).  This  means  that  citizens  who 
Installed  geothermal  systems  that  tap 
sources  with  a  temperature  below  50'C 
simply  do  not  qualify  for  the  tax  cred- 
its. 

To  reiterate  this  position,  on  Decem- 
ber 28.  1981.  the  mS  Issued  Revenue 
Ruling  81-304.  This  ruling  described 
the  case  where  a  taxpayer  applied  for 
the  credit  for  a  water  source  heat 
pimip  tapping  energy  from  well  water 
at  a  temperature  of  13*C  (56*F).  The 
ruling  held  that  the  heat  pump  Is  not 
eligible  for  the  residential  energy  tax 
credit  as  geothermal  energy  property 
because  the  well  water  has  a  tempera- 
ture of  less  than  50"C.  Further,  the 
heat  pump  is  not  eligible  for  the  credit 
as  solar  energy  property  because.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  IRS.  the  energy  In 
the  well  water  Is  only  Indirectly  de- 
rived from  suiUlght. 

Some  citizens  using  systems  tapping 
resources  at  temperatures  below  50*C 
filed  for  the  residential  geothermal 
energy  tax  credit  from  1978  through 


1980  and  received  it.  On  December  2. 
1982,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
released  a  letter  report  entitled  "Possi- 
bility of  Improper  Geothermal  Energy 
Tax  Credit  Claims"  (GAO/RCED-83- 
1).  The  report  contended  that  these 
tax  credits  have  been  claimed  by  tax- 
payers residing  either  In  States  with- 
out geothermal  resources  as  defined 
by  the  IRS— essentially,  all  States  east 
of  the  Rockies— or  in  States  with  such 
resources  but  at  depths  too  great 
(3,000  feet  or  more)  to  be  economically 
useful. 

GAO  recommended  that  the  IRS 
"test  the  propriety  of  selected  geother- 
mal tax  credit  claims  and  determine 
the  extent  to  which  a  problem  exists 
that  warrants  expanded  action  on 
mS'  part."  According  to  the  GAO 
report,  "IRS  generally  agreed  with  the 
findings  of  this  report  and  agreed  to 
take  corrective  action." 

IRS  regulations  apparently  designed 
to  Insure  the  Integrity  of  the  geother- 
mal contribution  of  a  particular 
system  had  the  effect  of  disallowing 
the  entire  credit  when  a  geothermal 
device  Is  used  in  conjunction  with 
either  fossil  fuel  peaking  equipment  or 
an  innovative  hybrid  alternative 
energy  system. 

Thus,  a  homeowner  who  installs  a 
geothermal  system  to  heat  his  or  her 
residence  cannot  qualify  for  the  resi- 
dential credit  unless  100  percent  of  the 
energy  in  the  system  is  supplied  by 
geothermal  sources.  The  addition  of 
peaking  equipment  fueled  by  oil.  gas, 
or  coal  to  provide,  for  example,  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  total  annual 
energy  load  would  disqualify  the 
entire  system.  Similarly,  a  business 
that  installs  geothermal  equipment 
cannot  qualify  for  the  investment  tax 
credit  if  the  geothermal  energy  Is 
mixed  with  energy  from  another  Ineli- 
gible source. 

Perhaps  even  more  senseless  is  the 
fact  that  the  credit  Is  dlsaUowed  when 
geothermal  Is  combined  with  another 
alternative  energy  source,  such  as  bio- 
mass,  wind,  or  solar  to  heat  or  power 
an  Industrial  facility.  For  example,  a 
company  building  a  large  hybrid  geo- 
thermal waste  wood  electrical  generat- 
ing plant  can  take  the  geothermal  In- 
vestment credit  on  the  equipment 
which  is  run  solely  on  geothermal 
energy  and  biomass  credit  on  the 
equipment  which  is  exlcusively  fueled 
with  wood.  However,  those  compo- 
nents in  the  plant  which  use  energy 
from  both  geothermal  and  biomass 
sources  cannot  qualify  for  either 
credit. 

In  short,  the  IRS  regulations  are 
standing  In  the  way  of  Increased  utili- 
zation both  of  ground  water  heat 
pumps  and  of  promising  hybrid  alter- 
native energy  systems.  Congress  must 
act  to  remove  these  roadblocks  by 
clarifying  the  definition  of  geothermal 
energy  for  tax  credit  purposes  and  by 
establishing  an  appropriate  formula 


for  calculating  the  credits  when  geo- 
thermal is  mixed  with  other  energy 
sources. 

THE  AOVKRSB  mPACT  OF  AM  ASBmUKT 
TDfPKSATUHE  REQlHRXlfKirr 

Developers  and  users  of  geothermal 
energy  have  been  opposed  to  the  tem- 
perature limitation  since  the  IRS  reg- 
ulations were  proposed  over  4  years 
ago.  Indeed.  Bfr.  Tyler  Gass,  member- 
ship secretary  for  the  American  Socie- 
ty for  Testing  and  Materials  Commit- 
tee on  Geothermal  Resources  and 
Energy,  wrote  me: 

Our  committee  has  gone  so  far  as  to  elimi- 
nate any  temperature  designation  as  a  limi- 
tation in  the  definition  of  a  geothermal  re- 
soiirce.  We  recognize  ambient  temt>erature 
ground  water  as  being  geothermal  resources 
and  support  the  concept  of  utilizing  ground 
water  heat  pumps  for  reducing  energy  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  potential  geothermal 
energy  use  in  the  eastern  half  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  GAO  report  af- 
firmed, would  involve  resources  with  a 
temperature  of  less  than  50'C.  The 
IRS  limitation  has  the  effect  of  elimi- 
nating a  significant  portion  of  the  geo- 
thermal resources  of  the  country. 

The  50'C.  temperature  requirement 
does  not  reflect  congressional  intent 
or  scientific  fact.  Dr.  Jay  H.  Lehr.  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  National  Water 
Well  Association  and  a  highly  respect- 
ed authority  on  ground  water  heat 
pumps,  stated  in  a  letter  to  me  last 
year 

By  arbitrarily  restricting  tax  credits  to 
geothermal  energy  equipment  using  tem- 
peratures over  122  degrees  Fahrenheit,  the 
IRS  will  effectively  stifle  the  nation's  ef- 
forts to  utilize  innovative  energy  systems 
which  could  free  us  from  our  reliance  on 
foreign  oil.  *  *  *  Congress  passed  the 
Energy  Tax  Act  in  an  effort  to  encourage 
the  nation  to  make  use  of  alternative  energy 
sources.  The  Act  does  NOT  mention  a  tem- 
perature requirement.  The  IRS  has  defeat- 
ed Congress'  intention  by  placing  an  unreal- 
istic temperature  restriction  on  geothermal 
equipment. 

Geothermal  energy  is  the  natuj:al 
heat  of  the  Earth.  The  heat  in  water, 
soil,  or  rock  close  to  the  surface  of  the 
Earth  Is  derived  from  both  solar  and 
geothermal  energy.  Therefore.  It 
should  not  matter  whether  the  source 
of  the  heat  In  shallow  water  sources  Is 
geothermal  or  solar.  Further,  at 
depths  of  more  than  a  few  dozen  feet, 
the  heat  in  essentially  entirely  of  geo- 
thermal origin. 

It  Is  Important  to  point  out  that  the 
technology  Is  presently  commercially 
available  to  ta^e  advantage  of  geother- 
mal sources  with  a  temperature  below 
that  set  by  the  IRS.  Indeed,  the  basic 
technology  has  been  aroimd  for  more 
than  30  years.  We  are  not  talking 
about  some  untested  energy  source 
that  will  take  years  to  develop  and 
then  put  on  the  market.  The  equip- 
ment is  there  right  now— we  only  need 
to  make  it  attractive  to  use. 


As  Michael  J.  McManus  wrote  in  the 
Cleveland  Plain  E>ealer  of  September 
28. 1981: 

The  biggest  single  block  to  development  i». 
the  failure  of  Congress  to  provide  tax  cred- 
its for  ground  water  systems  unless  the 
water  is  50  degrees  Centigrade— much 
hotter  than  50  degrees  Fahrenheit 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Shapess,  marketing 
project  leader  in  the  Climate  Control 
Division  then  of  the  Singer  Co.  and 
now  a  unit  of  Snyder  General  Corp., 
put  the  point  this  way  in  a  letter  to 
me: 

The  consumer  is  willing  to  accept  the 
ground  water  heat  pump  with  open  arms. 
However,  the  position  the  government  takes 
will  either  encourage  or  discourage  this  re- 
ality. 

Energy  from  groundwater  can  be  ex- 
tracted through  the  use  of  currently 
marketed  heat  pumps,  which  operate 
according  to  the  same  basic  principles 
at  work  In  a  refrigerator.  The  pimip 
systems  permit  the  temperature  of  the 
shallow  geothermal  water  to  be  either 
raised  or  lowered  for  heating  or  cool- 
ing purposes. 

Using  ground  water,  a  heat  piunp 
system  heats  three  to  five  times  as  ef- 
ficiently as  a  fossil  fuel  system,  in 
terms  of  heat  output  per  unit  of 
energy  put  in.  Although  the  heat 
pump  is  operated  by  electricity,  the 
su:tual  heating  or  cooling  energy  in  a 
geothermal  system  is  free  and  virtual- 
ly unlimited. 

Mr.  Don  A.  Olson,  president  of 
Trendsetter  Industries  in  Sacramento. 
Calif.,  provided  me  with  the  following 
Information  in  1981: 

I  have  been  personally  involved  with 
about  140  installations  over  the  past  2H 
years  in  California  which  used  high  capacity 
water  source  heat  pumps  and  the  energy 
savings  have  been  really  astoimding.  Typi- 
cally the  cost  of  heating  and  cooling  a  resi- 
dence has  been  reduced  by  over  50  percent 
and  in  one  instance  a  home  owner  living 
near  Sacramento,  California  experienced  a 
reduction  from  an  average  of  about  $350.00 
per  month  down  to  less  than  $75.00  per 
month  in  his  electric  bills. 

According  to  the  National  Water  Well  As- 
sociation, a  ground  water  heat  pump  system 
can  pay  for  itself  in  2  to  4  years,  if  a  well  is 
already  in  place.  Even  if  a  well  must  be 
drilled,  the  system  will  pay  for  itself  in  4  to 
8  years.  The  National  Water  Well  Associa- 
tion further  states  that  it  is  not  aware  of 
any  ground  water  heat  pump  system  that 
has  ever  stopped  running— even  after  more 
than  25  years  of  service. 

Dr.  Jay  Lehr.  the  National  Water 
Well  Association's  executive  director, 
told  a  Northeast-Midwest  Institute 
workshop  on  energy  from  water  re- 
sources that  ground  water  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  replace  fossil  fuel  heating 
and  electrical  cooling  in  85  percent  of 
the  domestic  dwellings  In  the  north- 
east-midwest region  alone. 

With  proper  management,  75  per- 
cent of  the  United  States  has  plenty  of 
ground  water,  enough  to  meet  daily 
needs  and  to  provide  water  for  heat 
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pumps.  National  OeoThermal  has 
noted  that  there  further  Is  an  absence 
of  negative  environmental  impacts 
from  the  use  of  ground  water  heat 
pumps.  The  water  returns  under- 
ground slightly  cooler,  approximately 
10',  than  the  temperature  at  which  it 
was  extracted.  It  is  reheated  to  the 
ambient  ground  water  temperature 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  well  as  it  ab- 
sorbs geothermal  energy  from  the 
Earth  as  well  as  solar  energy  from  the 
surface  of  the  Earth.  Thus,  the  system 
is  totally  renewable.  There  Is  no  net 
change  in  ground  water  temperature 
over  time.  The  small  quantities  of  heat 
extracted  from  the  water  are  contin- 
ually replaced  by  the  reservoir  of  heat 
available  in  the  system  and  by  the  con- 
tinuous input  of  heat  energy  from  the 
Sun  and  the  Earth. 

THl  USE  or  GKOTTHD  WATBR  EinRGT  IH  DAYTOM, 
OHIO 

The  Miami  Valley  of  Ohio  is  incred- 
ibly rich  with  underground  rivers  that 
make  it  an  ideal  place  to  utilize  shal- 
low geothermal  energy.  These 
streams,  which  run  below  the  Great 
Miami,  the  Stillwater,  and  the  Mad 
Rivers,  all  converge  on  the  center  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  providing  a  nearly  un- 
limited energy  source  for  downtown 
buUdings.  Unlike  the  aquifers  in  some 
areas.  Dayton's  luiderground  rivers  are 
easy  to  tap  because  they  are  not 
blocked  by  bedrock.  In  addition,  they 
are  located  at  relatively  shallow 
depths  of  50  to  100  feet. 

Ground  water  has  been  used  for 
cooling  Dayton's  buildings  since  the 
construction  of  the  Hullman  Building 
in  1931.  In  the  1940's.  Prigidaire. 
Delco.  and  many  downtown  buUdings 
used  ground  water,  in  their  cooling 
systems.  In  fact,  water  is  so  plentiful 
in  downtown  Dayton  that  it  must  be 
pumped  away  from  the  foundations  of 
some  buildings  to  keep  the  basements 
from  flooding. 

By  one  estimate,  since  1978  about 
2.000  Daytonians  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  heat  pump  systems  to  warm 
their  homes.  Recently.  Montgomery 
County  installed  a  ground  water  heat 
pump  system  along  with  a  solar 
energy  system  to  heat  the  county 
animal  shelter  facility. 

To  help  demonstrate  how  these  local 
resources  could  be  utilized  efficiently. 
a  brick  house  built  in  1934  in  Dayton 
was  converted  from  a  natural  gas  grav- 
ity-flow furnace  to  a  ground  water 
heat  pump  system.  The  results  of  this 
case  study  were  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion by  Mr.  John  L.  Keller,  a  research 
meteorologist  with  the  applied  sys- 
tems analysis  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dayton's  Research  Institute. 
According  to  Mr.  Keller's  findings: 

The  ground  water  system  provides  neces- 
sary heating  using  approximately  one- 
lourth  of  the  energy  of  the  old  system  .  .  . 
The  total  energy  consumption  rate  for  the 
household  has  been  reduced  to  less  than 
one-third  of  the  previous  rate.  The  improve- 


ment In  household  energy  efficiency  Is  typi- 
cal of  what  could  be  realized  In  this  region 
of  the  U.S. 

Keller  went  on  to  state: 

Clearly.  If  the  encouragement  of  Increased 
energy  efficiency  Is  the  goal  of  the  "renew- 
able energy"  tax  credit,  the  ground  water 
heat  pump  addresses  this  goal.  Exclusion  of 
these  systems  then  seems  wholly  arbitrary. 
The  key  phrase  Is  "renewable  energy."  The 
thermal  energy  contained  within  the  vast 
aquifers  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  country 
is  no  less  renewable  than  that  represented 
by  the  high  temperature  geothermal  (water 
temperature  at  least  90  degrees  Celsius), 
wind,  and  solar  resources  of  the  western 
half  of  the  country. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  interest- 
ed in  promoting  the  more  widespread 
application  of  geothermal  energy  had 
hoped  that  the  IRS  might  be  persuad- 
ed to  change  its  position  on  the  tem- 
perature requirement  for  the  geother- 
mal tax  credits.  Since  it  is  now  most 
unlikely  that  the  IRS  is  going  to 
change  its  views,  legislation  to  clarify 
the  definition  of  geothermal  energy 
for  tax  credit  purposes  is  needed. 
TAX  iMPKBiMnrrs  to  souin)  geothermal 

EMGINEERmG 

The  IRS  policy  of  disallowing  the 
credit  for  systems  which  use  both  geo- 
thermal energy  and  another  energy 
source  also  is  inconsistent  with  the 
intent  of  Congress  and  ignores  sound 
engineering  practice  in  the  use  of  geo- 
thermal energy. 

Geothermal  energy  systems  often  in- 
clude peaking  systems  fueled  by  oil. 
gas,  or  coal.  The  fossil  energy  will 
typically  range  from  3  or  4  percent  to 
20  percent  of  the  annual  total  energy 
load.  The  extra  wells,  pipe,  and  pump 
capacity  required  for  a  geothermal 
system  designed  to  be  100  percent  geo- 
thermal on  the  few  coldest  days  of  the 
year  would  add  too  much  to  system 
cost  to  be  attractive. 

Geothermal  resources  in  many  in- 
stances may  not  be  hot  enough  to 
fully  satisfy  a  particular  industrial 
process  requirement,  but  by  adding  a 
few  degrees  to  the  heat  from  geother- 
mal energy,  it  will  often  be  p)ossible  to 
replace  a  large  fraction  of  the  oil  or 
gas  use  in  a  plant  or  other  facility. 
Further,  many  industrial  processes  in- 
volve several  steps  at  different  tem- 
peratures. Some  of  these  steps  can  use 
geothermal  heat,  but  others  might  re- 
quire superheating.  Under  the  IRS 
limitation,  if  such  a  system  involved 
even  a  minimum  addition  of  nongeoth- 
ermal  heat,  the  entire  system  would 
become  ineligible  for  the  tax  credit.  In 
effect,  the  IRS  limitation  encourages 
less  efficient  designs  to  take  advantage 
of  the  tax  credit.  Certainly,  this  result 
is  contrary  to  the  intent  of  Congress 
in  the  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978. 

In  order  to  help  rectify  this  problem, 
our  bill  specifies  how  the  credit  is  to 
be  determined  when  a  residence  or 
business  has  a  system  which  uses  both 
geothermal  energy  and  another  source 
not  eligible  for  the  credit.  Under  the 


bill,  all  of  the  equipment  comprising 
the  system  shall  be  eligible  for  the 
credit  if.  on  a  Btu  basis,  geothermal 
energy  provides  more  than  80  percent 
of  the  energy  in  a  typical  year  for 
which  the  system  is  designed.  If  less 
than  80  percent  of  the  energy  is  sup- 
plied by  geothermal  energy,  the  credit 
shall  apply  to  those  portions  of  the 
system  which  produce,  distribute, 
transfer,  extract,  or  use  energy  which 
is  more  than  50  percent  supplied  by 
geothermal  energy  on  an  annual  Btu 
basis. 
TAX  DisiNcnrnvEs  to  iimovATrvE  coMBniA- 

TlOIfS  or  ALTERMATIVE  ENERGY  STSTOIS 

In  implementing  the  business  invest- 
ment credit  provisions  of  the  Energy 
Tax  Act,  the  IRS  has  sought  to  guar- 
antee that  only  genuine  geothermal 
projects  receive  the  credits.  The  regu- 
lations (26  CPR  1.48-9(c)(10)(iv))  on 
this  point  state: 

(iv)  Equipment  that  uses  energy  derived 
from  a  geothermal  deposit  is  eligible  only  If 
it  uses  geothermal  energy  exclusively.  Thus, 
geothermal  equipment  does  not  Include 
equipment  that  uses  energy  derived  both 
from  a  geothermal  deposit  and  from  sources 
other  than  a  geothermal  •  •  * 

While  the  objective  of  the  IRS  is  le- 
gitimate, the  effect  of  the  regulations 
is  to  deny  the  credit  to  systems  that 
combine  the  use  of  geothermal  and 
other  alternative  energy  sources.  An 
example  In  this  regard  is  the  hybrid 
geothermal  wood  residue  powerplant 
to  be  constructed  in  northern  Califor- 
nia by  the  innovative  GeoProducts 
Corp. 

Those  components  of  the  GeoPro- 
ducts plant  which  "produce,  extract, 
or  use"  energy  derived  from  a  geother- 
mal deposit,  such  as  the  hot  water  dis- 
tribution lines,  are  eligible  for  the 
credit  for  geothermal  property.  Simi- 
larly, those  components  of  the  plant 
which  convert  the  wood  waste  to 
steam,  such  as  the  firelwx  and  boiler, 
will  qualify  for  the  credit  for  "alterna- 
tive energy  property."  because  the 
wood  burned  to  heat  the  water  is  "an 
alternative  substance."  However,  those 
components  of  the  plant  which  use 
energy  from  t>oth  geothermal  and  bio- 
mass  sources,  such  as  the  turbine  gen- 
erator set.  cannot  qualify  for  either 
credit. 

To  address  this  problem  the  bill  ap- 
plies the  formula  devised  for  geother- 
mal ineligible  combinations  to  geo- 
thermal eligible  combinations.  Thus, 
all  of  the  equipment  of  the  system 
would  be  eligible  for  the  15-percent 
tax  credit  if  more  than  80  percent  of 
the  energy  comes  from  geothermal.  or 
any  of  the  other  alternative  energy 
sources  eligible  individually  for  the 
credit,  or  any  combination  thereof.  If 
less  than  80  percent  of  the  energy  is 
supplied  from  qualified  sources,  the 
credit  shall  apply  to  those  portions  of 
the  system  which  produce,  distribute, 
transfer,  extract,  or  use  energy  that  is 


more  than  50  percent  supplied  from 
such  qualified  sources. 

Well-Intended,  but  inequitable  IRS 
regulations  should  not  be  allowed  to 
hold  up  the  creative  utilization  of 
combinations  of  alternative  energy 
sources.  Certainly,  it  was  not  the 
Intent  of  Congress  to  thwart  projects 
of  the  kind  being  planned  by  GeoPro- 
ducts in  California. 

CORCLnSION 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
our  bill  does  not  create  any  new  tax 
credits.  It  does  not  Increase  any 
present  tax  credits.  What  it  does,  in- 
stead, is  make  clear  what  the  current 
law  is  and  overturn  the  arbitrary  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  IRS.  The  ob- 
jective of  the  technical  corrections 
made  by  this  bill  is  to  make  the 
present  credits  effective. 

We  need  to  remove  the  bureaucratic 
hiu-dles  by  the  IRS  which  are  prevent- 
ing incentives— indeed,  providing  disin- 
centives—to more  widespread  use  of 
available  geothermal  technology.  We 
should  make  it  attractive  for  more 
homes  and  businesses  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  geothermal  resources  of 
this  Nation.  Truly,  the  ground  on 
which  we  stand  holds  part  of  the  solu- 
tion to  our  national  energy  require- 
ments. 

Although  we  do  not  have  long  lines 
at  the  gasoline  stations  to  remind  us 
of  the  existence  of  an  energy  crisis, 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  crisis  is 
over.  The  oil  glut  we  have  been  experi- 
encing must  not  be  allowed  to  lull  us 
into  a  false  sense  of  security.  Surely,  if 
the  energy  crisis  again  liecomes  more 
visible,  our  citizens  rightly  will  ask 
why  an  effective  energy  conservation 
policy  was  neglected  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

In  order  to  help  conserve  energy  and 
promote  the  use  of  renewable  energy 
resources,  we  urge  our  colleagues  to 
cosponsor  this  bipartisan  bUl  and  to 
join  with  us  in  encouraging  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  act  fa- 
vorably on  it. 

For  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues, 
the  full  text  of  the  bill  f oUows: 

H.R.  2927 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  clarify  the  definition  of  geo- 
thermal energy,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

(a)  CLARincATioN  or  DEmnrioN  or  Geo- 
thermal EInergy.— Paragraph  <3)  of  section 
613(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(defining  geothermal  deposit)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)  Geothermal  energy  DEriNED.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  term  'geo- 
thermal energy'  means  the  natural  heat  of 
the  earth  (at  any  temperature)  which  is 
stored  In  rocks,  an  aqueous  liquid  or  vi^jor 
(whether  or  not  under  pressure),  or  any 
other  medium.  A  geothermal  well  shall  in 
no  case  be  treated  as  a  gas  well  for  purposes 
of  this  section  or  section  613A,  and  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  geothermal  prop- 


erty which  is  located  outride  the  United 
States  or  its  possessions.". 

(b)  CLARincATioR  or  Application  or  Busi- 
irass  Crxoit  and  Residential  C^redit  to 
Okothkuiai.  Property.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  44acX7) 
of  such  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "In  the  case  of  a 
system  which  uses  both  geothermal  energy 
and  an  energy  source  not  eligible  for  the 
credit  under  this  section,  aU  of  the  equip- 
ment comprising  the  system  shall  be  eligible 
for  the  credit  If,  on  a  British  thermal  unit 
(Btu)  basis,  geothermal  energy  provides 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  energy  in  a  t}rp- 
Ical  year  for  which  the  system  is  designed. 
If  less  than  80  percent  of  the  energy  is  sup- 
plied by  geothermal  energy,  the  credit  shall 
apply  to  those  portions  of  the  system  which 
produce,  distribute,  transfer,  extract,  or  use 
energy  which  is  more  than  50  percent  sup- 
plied by  geothermal  energy  (on  an  annual 
Btu  basis).". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  48(1)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  Appucation  or  credit  under  section 

46  TO  equipment  WHICH  USES  BOTH  GEOTHER- 
MAL ENERGY  AND  ANOTHER  ENERGY  SOURCE.— 

"(i)  In  the  case  of  a  system  which  uses  both 
geothermal  energy  and  an  energy  source 
not  eligible  for  the  credit  under  section  46, 
all  of  the  equipment  comprising  the  system 
shall  be  eligible  for  the  credit  for  Solar, 
Wind,  or  Geothermal  Property  under  sec- 
tion 46<aK2KC)  If,  on  a  British  thermal  unit 
(Btu)  basis,  geotheimal  energy  provides 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  energy  in  a  typ- 
ical year  for  which  the  system  is  designed. 
If  less  than  80  percent  of  the  energy  is  sup- 
plied by  geothermal  energy,  the  credit  shall 
apply  to  those  portions  of  the  system  which 
produce,  distribute,  transfer,  extract,  or  use 
energy  which  is  more  than  50  percent  sup- 
plied by  geothermal  energ}'  (on  an  anual 
Btu  basis). 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  system  which  uses 
both  geothermal  energy  and  another  energy 
source  eligible  for  the  credit  under  section 
46  (such  as  blomass,  solar,  wind,  ocean  ther- 
mal, or  hydroelectric),  all  of  the  equipment 
comprising  the  system  (up  to,  but  not  In- 
cluding the  electrical  transmission  stage  in 
the  case  of  an  electrical  generation  facility) 
shall  be  eligible  for  the  credit  for  solar, 
wind,  or  geothermal  property  under  section 
46(aK2)(C)  if,  on  a  Btu  basis,  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  energy  In  a  typical  year  for 
which  the  system  is  designed,  is  supplied  by 
geothermal  energy,  or  any  of  the  other 
forms  of  energy  eligible  for  the  credit  under 
section  46,  or  any  combination  thereof 
(hereinafter  referred  to  In  this  subpara- 
graph as  'qualified  sources').  If  less  than  80 
percent  of  the  energy  is  supplied  by  quail- 
fled  sources,  the  credit  shall  apply  to  those 
portions  of  the  system  which  produce,  dis- 
tribute, transfer,  extract,  or  use  energy 
which  is  more  than  SO  percent  supplied  by 
such  qualified  sources  (on  an  annual  Btu 
basis).". 

(c)  CoNPORMiNG  Amendments.— 

(1)  Clause  (U)  of  section  44C(cK2KB)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  "any  geo- 
thermal deposit"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "geothermal  energy". 

(2)  Clause  (I)  of  section  44C(c)(5KA)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"energy  derived  from  the  geothermal  depos- 
its" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "geother- 
mal energy". 

(3)  Clause  (viil)  of  section  48(1K3KA)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"energy  derived  from  a  geothermal  deposit" 


and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "geothermal 
energy". 

(4)  Clause  (11)  of  section  S7(a)(IlKD)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ID  all  geothermal  properties.". 

(5)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  263  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  'any  geo- 
thermal deposit"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "geothermal  energy". 

(6)  Subparagraph  (E)  of  section  465(cXl) 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"geothermal  deposits"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "geothermal  energy". 

(7)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  613(c)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "geother- 
mal deposit '  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"geothermal  well". 

(8)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  613  of  such 
Code  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "deposits"  each  place  it 
appears  in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "properties",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "deposits"  in  the  sub- 
section heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"properties". 

(9)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  614  of  such 
Code  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "geothermal  deposits" 
In  the  text  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"geothermal  wells",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "geothermal  deposits" 
in  the  subsection  heading  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "geothermal  wells". 

(10)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  614(c)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "oU 
and  gas  wells  and  geothermal  deposits"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"oil,  gas,  and  geothermal  wells".* 

•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  my  colleagues.  Congressmen  Hall 
of  Ohio.  Morrison  of  Washington, 
and  Matsui,  in  introducing  legislation 
to  provide  a  tax  credit  for  the  commer- 
ciid  and  residential  installation  of 
groimd  water  heat  pumps.  Before 
speaking  to  the  merits  of  this  bill.  I 
want  to  express  my  appreciation  to  my 
colleague.  Congressman  Tony  Hall, 
for  his  outstanding  past  and  continu- 
ing effort  to  gain  congressional  ap- 
proval of  this  tax  credit.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  in  this  Con- 
gress to  achieve  the  expeditious  and 
positive  consideration  that  this  bill  de- 
serves. 

In  Government  and  across  this 
Nation  I  sense  a  growing  complacency 
about  achieving  energy  independence 
for  the  United  States.  This  complacen- 
cy is  a  result  of  declining  oil  prices, 
which.  I  believe,  are  directly  related  to 
the  troubled  world  economy.  We  in 
Congress  cannot  afford  to  be  fooled  by 
these  lower  prices.  The  rapidity  with 
which  the  original  1973  embargo,  and 
resultant  oil  price  increases  were  insti- 
tuted should  not  be  forgotten. 

In  New  York  State,  we  have  not  for- 
gotten that  embargo;  or  do  we  experi- 
ence any  luxury  of  lower  energy  costs. 
We  are  a  consuming  State  and  must 
pay  high  prices  for  the  oil  and  gas 
that  we  import,  whether  these  imports 
come  from  Saudi  Arabia  or  the  South- 
em  and  Western  energy  producing 
States.  As  a  consuming  State,  we  do 
not  have  the  benefit  of  increased  State 
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revenues  due  to  severance  taxes  placed 
on  natural  energy  sources. 

It  Is  my  strong  belief  that  New  York, 
and  the  northwestern  and  mideastem 
regions  of  our  country  in  general,  need 
and  have  been  the  miajor  beneficiaries 
of.  the  energy  tax  credits  passed  by 
Congress.  We  in  these  regions  need  all 
the  assistance  we  can  get  to  control 
our  high  energy  costs.  Energy  tax 
credits  are  an  important  and  viable 
source  of  assistance  that  provide  both 
relief  to  consimiers  and  eiu»urage- 
ment  to  businesses  to  locate  and  con- 
tinue their  operations  in  our  States. 

The  tax  credit  we  seek  is  for  ground 
water  heat  pumps.  This  viable  technol- 
ogy relies  on  the  constant  temperature 
of  underground  water  tables  to  pro- 
vide heating  and  cooling.  They  are  ex- 
pensive to  install,  but  they  can  reduce 
commercial  and  residential  heating 
and  cooling  costs  from  between  25  and 
80  percent,  depending  on  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  table,  the  energy 
source  used,  and  certain  other  factors. 
It  is  important  that  this  credit,  which 
was  not  clarified  by  Congress  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  satisfy  the  IRS 
when  it  passed  the  energy  tax  credit 
legislation  in  the  96th  Congress,  be  im- 
plemented so  installation  of  ground 
water  heat  pump  systems  will  be  en- 
couraged.* 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Washington.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Representative 
Toiry  Hall  and  others  today  in  spon- 
soring this  legislation  which  makes 
Federal  energy  tax  credits  available  to 
developers  of  low-temperature  geo- 
thermal  resources.  I  thank  Tony  Hall 
for  exercising  outstanding  leadership 
on  this  issue.  I  also  wish  to  commend 
Senator  Sibvs  Stmms  who  today  has 
introduced  identical  legislation  in  the 

A  15-percent  geothermal  energy  tax 
credit  already  exists  but  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  regulations  exempt  low- 
temperature  geothermal  soiures  from 
the  credits.  Substantial  reserves  of 
low-temperature  geothermal  energy 
lie  beneath  most  of  central  Washing- 
ton. The  Washington  State  Energy 
Office  has  identified  over  80  cities  in 
the  State  which  have  low-temperature 
geothermal  water  accessible  for  use  in 
geothermal  district  heating  systems. 

One  such  geothermal  district  heat- 
ing system  was  recently  dedicated  In 
Ephrata  in  my  congressional  district. 
This  system  Is  the  Nation's  first  mu- 
nicipal water  system  designed  to  pro- 
vide both  heat  and  domestic  water. 
The  demonstration  project  circulates 
water  through  the  Grant  County 
Courthouse  and  courthouse  annex. 
The  city  of  Ephrata  should  see  dra- 
matic reductions  in  their  fuel  bills  be- 
cause of  this  heating  system.  The  geo- 
thermal source  for  this  district  heat- 
ing project  Is  low  temperature— about 
84*  P— and  would  not  have  qualified 


for  the  tax  credits  available  to  other 
geothermal  energy  systems.  Other 
towns  throughout  Washington,  includ- 
ing North  Bonneville,  are  looking  to 
Ephrata  and  exploring  the  possibility 
of  developing  their  own  geothermal 
district  heating  systems. 

I  am  particularly  excited  about  ap- 
plications of  low-temperature  geother- 
mal energy  because  it  will  substitute 
for  other  sources  of  steam.  A  20-year 
energy  plan  has  been  developed  for 
the  Pacific  Northwest  region  which 
relies  heavily  upon  expanded  energy 
conservation  in  the  near  term.  The  re- 
gional power  plan  classifies  low-tem- 
perature geothermal  as  a  form  of 
energy  conservation  and  therefore  it 
should  receive  priority  over  other  re- 
newable and  thermal  energy  sources. 

I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  all  energy 
resources,  be  they  fossil  fuels,  nuclear 
energy,  solar,  conservation,  or  geother- 
mal. Every  energy  source  must  play  a 
rule  in  our  overall  energy  mix.  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  helps  to  place 
low-temperature  geothermal  energy 
on  equal  footing  with  other  forms  of 
energy.* 


I  appreciated  having  this  opportuni- 
ty to  announce  my  position  on  these 
recorded  votes  for  the  record.  Mr. 
Speaker.* 

EXPLANATION  OP  BflBSED 
VOTES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Lahtos) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  B4r.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
unable  to  be  present  during  final  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution 
13.  and  wish  to  record  my  position  for 
the  record:  RoUcaU  No.  85.  "no";  roU- 
caU  No.  86,  "no";  roUcall  No.  87,  "aye"; 
rollcall  No.  88,  "no";  rollcall  No.  89. 
"yes."* 


REMOVAL  OP  NAME  OP  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OP  H.R.  100 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  from  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 
H.R.  100. . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  MacKay)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
*  Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day evening  It  was  necessary  for  me  to 
be  away  from  the  Capitol  for  a  few 
hours.  Elxpecting  that  recorded  votes 
might  occur  while  I  was  away  from  the 
Capitol.  I  made  arrangements  to  be 
paired,  if  possible,  on  those  votes. 

While  the  pair  clerk  was  able  to  pair 
me  on  several  votes,  unfortunately 
pairs  were  not  available  on  three  roll- 
call votes,  all  of  which  occurred  during 
the  consideration  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 13. 

I  would  at.  this  point  like  to  make  my 
position  on  those  three  votes  known 
for  the  Record.  On  rollcall  85,  the 
Hyde  amendment  to  the  Dicks  substi- 
tute for  the  Levltas  amendment,  had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "no." 
On  rollcall  No.  87.  the  Solarz  amend- 
ment to  the  Himter  amendment,  I 
would  have  voted  "yes."  On  roUcall 
No.  88,  the  Broomfield  amendment  to 
recommit,  I  would  have  voted  "no." 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoAKLEY)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 
Mr.  AcKDucAN,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  GoRK,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Amnnrao,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  for  40  minutes, 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 
Mr.  MacKay.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Lantos.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.    St    Germain,    for    5    minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  10, 1983. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

BAs.  Fiedler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gregg. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  McCain. 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  Craig. 

Mr.  Lsvias  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Marriott. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MoAKLEY)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Barnes. 


Mr.  LoiiG  of  Maryland. 

ISx.  M»*T»K 

Bfr.  Wydeh. 

Mr.  LxvnrB  of  California. 

Mr.  McKeshah. 


SENATE  BILUS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and. 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  46.  An  act  to  reviae,  consolidate,  and 
enact  certain  lava  related  to  vessels  and 
seamen  as  subtitle  11  of  title  46.  United 
States  Code,  "Shipping";  to  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

S.  445.  An  act  to  amend  UUe  11.  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  66.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  May 
6,  1983,  as  "National  Nurse  Recognition 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  68.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  July 
16.  1983.  as  "NaUonal  Atomic  Veterans' 
I^";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  83.  Joint  resolution  to  recognize 
Senior  Center  Week  during  Senior  Citizen 
Month  as  proclaimed  by  the  President;  to 
the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  50  minutes 
p.m.)  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday.  May 
9. 1983,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COBOCUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1076.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  an 
amendment  to  his  earlier  report  (executive 
communication  No.  1009)  advising  that  the 
Department  of  Education  has  now  deter- 
mined it  will  be  able  to  utilize  In  target 
areas  the  full  75  percent  of  the  funds  avail- 
able for  school  construction  under  the 
Impact  aid  construction  statute,  pursuant  to 
section  101(d)  of  PubUc  Law  98-8;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1077.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions for  the  bilingual  education:  Training 
projects  program,  pursuant  to  section 
431(dKl)  of  the  General  Education  Provi- 
sions Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

1078.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
fiscal  year  1983  on  programs  under  the 
Women's  Educational  Equity  Act,  pursuant 
to  section  937  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


1079.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  propoMd 
legislation  to  modify  the  boundary  of  the 
Pike  National  Forest  In  the  State  of  Colora- 
do, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1080.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Minerals 
Management  Service,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
refunds  of  $122,510.36  to  the  Amoco  Produc- 
tion Co.,  Shell  Oil  Co.,  and  the  Superior  Oil 
Co.,  pursuant  to  section  l(Kb)  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act  of  1953;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1081.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  244(aKl)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act.  together  with  a 
list  of  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to  section 
244(c);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1082.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  International  Af- 
fairs and  Commodity  Programs,  transmit- 
ting a  commodity  and  country  allocation 
table  showing  the  planned  programing  of 
food  assistance  under  titles  I  and  III  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  and  Development  and 
Assistance  Act,  covering  the  third  quarter  of 
fiscal  year  1983.  pursuant  to  section  408(b) 
of  the  act;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ag- 
riculture and  Foreign  Affairs. 

1083.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service's  regxila- 
tlon  of  processed  meat  and  poultry  products 
(RCEI>-83-68.  May  4.  1983);  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations  and 
Agriculture. 

1084.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  (jren- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  financial  statements  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  related 
agencies  (AFMD-83-6S.  April  1.  1983);  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

1085.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Advisory  (Committee  on  Oceans  and  At- 
mosphere, transmitting  a  special  report  on 
the  Nation's  river  and  flood  forecasting  and 
warning  service;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  and  Science  and 
Technology. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
CHerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  Jr.:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  H.R.  2717.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978  to  make 
certain  changes  In  the  authority  of  the 
Office  of  Government  Ethics,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-89,  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  183.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  2066,  a  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985  (Rept  No.  98-90).  Referred  to  the 
House  (^endar. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  184.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  fLR. 
2175,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Oime 
Ck>ntrol  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  and 
for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  98-91).  Re>- 
f erred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MOAKLET:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resoluti<m  185.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideraUon  of  H.R.  2587,  a  bOl  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  the  Department 
of  Energy  for  civilian  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  for  the  fiscal  year  1984 
(Rept.  No.  98-92).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


ADVERSE  REPORTS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII. 
Mr.  BOLAND:  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence.  House  Resolution  159. 
Resolution  directing  the  President  to  fur- 
nish certain  information  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  respect  to  U£.  activi- 
ties in  Honduras  and  Nicaragua.  (Rept.  No. 
98-88,  Pt.  II).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  2U- 
BLOCKi,  Mr.  Tatron,  Mr.  Solakz,  Mf. 
Ireland,  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Bauiks,  BCr. 
Wolfe,  Mr.  Lartos.  Mr.  KosntATxa. 
Mr.  ToRSicELLi,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  BxRiiAii,  Mr.  Fkigram,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Gilmah,  Mr.  PaircRAao, 
and  Mr.  Lkach  of  Iowa): 
H.R.  2914.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for  the 
Department  of  State,  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting,   the    Inter-American    Foundation, 
and  the  Asia  Foundation,  to  establish  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy,  to  pro- 
vide for  U.S.  policy  toward  South  Africa, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL  (for  himself,  Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi.  and  Mr.  Gilmar): 
HJl.  2915.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for  the 
Department  of  State,  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting, the  Inter-American  Foundation, 
and  the  Asia  Foundation,  to  establish  the 
National  Endowment  for  Democracy,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  (Ommlttee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ANTHONY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Fkenzel.  Mr.  C^raig,  Mr.  LACOiua- 
siNO,  and  Mr.  AuCoih  ): 
H.R.  2916.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inf«nial 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of.  and  the  deduction  of  contri- 
butions to.  individual  housing  accounts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BETHUNE: 
HJt.   2917.   A   bill   to   designate   certain 
public  lands  in  north-central,  northwestern, 
and  western  Arkansas  as  additions  to  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ahcrer,  ISx.  Frerzkl,  Mr.  Gibbons, 
Mr.    Graoisor,    Mr.    Jskkims,    Mr. 
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Joms  of  Okl&homa.  Mr.  MAxm  of 
North    Carolina,    and    Mr.    Vahddi 
Jagt): 
YLR.  2918.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  extent 
to  which  a  SUte.  or  poUtical  subdivision. 
may  tax  certain  income  from  sources  out- 
aide  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS: 
HJt  3919.  A  biU  to  provide  that  the  20- 
week  work  requirement  established  by  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
for  puposes  of  eligibility  to  receive  extended 
unemployment  compensation  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  benefit  years  esUb- 
Ushed  before  January  1.  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    EDGAR    (for    himself.    Bfr. 

MONTGOICKRT,    Mr.    HAJfMKIISCHlIIOT. 

Mr.  EvAMS  of  Illinois.  Bffr.  Mica.  Mr. 
SoLOMOii.  Mr.  DowsT  of  Mississippi. 
Mr.    SioTH    of    New    Jersey,    Ms. 
Kaftuk.  Mr.  HARHisoif.  Mr.  Biurak- 
is.   Mr.   MoixoHAif,  Mrs.  Johnson, 
Bfr.   Staggers.    Mr.    Rowland.    Mr. 
Slatrkt.  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Shxlbt.  Mr.  Denny  Smith, 
Mr.    SuNDQUisT,    Mr.    Hefner.    Mr. 
Spence.  and  Mr.  Jenkins): 
HJl.  2920.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  revise  and  extend  certain 
health-care  programs  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa; 
H.R.  2921.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
sulfaqulnoxaline  until  the  close  of  Decem- 
ber 31.  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Myans, 

HJ^  2922.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
sulfanilamide  untU  the  close  of  December 
31.  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2923.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
sulfaguanidine  until  the  close  of  December 
31,  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2924.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
sulfamethazine  until  the  close  of  December 
31,  1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  2925.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duty  on 

sulfathiazole  until  the  close  of  December  31, 

1988;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Hightower,   Mr.   Vansercritf.   Mr. 

Wright,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 

Mr.   Shannon,    and   Mr.    Leath   of 

Texas): 

HJl.  2928.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 

Commission  on  Neurofibromatosis;  to  the 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Horton,  and  Mr.  Matsui): 
HJl.  2927.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  defini- 
tion of  geothermal  energy,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MARLENEE: 
HJl.  2928.  A  bill  to  make  unavailable  cer- 
tain financial  assistance  with  respect  to  ag- 
ricultural commodities  produced  on  highly 
erodible  land  and  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  reimburse  producers  for 
the  cost  of  applying  long-term  conservation 
practices  to  such  land;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By   Mr.   PARRIS   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall, 


Jr..  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Matsui.  and 

Mr.  Chafpix): 
HJl.  2929.  A  bill  to  amend  the  ControUed 
Substances  Act  to  provide  a  penalty  for  em- 
ployee thefts,  customer  pilferages,  robber- 
ies, and  burglaries  of  any  controlled  sub- 
stance from  any  pharmacy,  practitioner, 
hospital,  manufacturer,  or  distributor.  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself. 

Mr.  Schumzr.  and  Mr.  Wylie): 
H.R.  2930.  A  bUl  to  encourage  the  coordi- 
nation of  national  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  in  order  to  achieve  sustainable  and 
noninflationary  economic  growth  on  a 
worldwide  basis,  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize  an  in- 
crease in  the  U.S.  quota  In  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  to  reduce  financial  pres- 
sures on  developing  nations,  and  to  Improve 
the  supervision  of  international  lending  by 
U.S.  banks;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SCHUMER: 
HJl.  2931.  A  bill  to  require  the  reschedul- 
ing of  short-term  debt  Incurred  by  certain 
countries  and  to  impose  restrictions  on  fi- 
nancial institutions  with  respect  to  their 
lending  to  foreign  countries;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GORE  (for  himself  and  Mrs. 

Schneider): 
HJ.  Res.  281.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  June  12.  1983.  as  "Na- 
tional Brick  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MRAZEK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  122.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Republic  of  South  Africa  should  cease 
its   "blackspot"   policy   of   removing   black 
South  Africans  from  their  ancestral  land 
and  relocating  them;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIAI^S 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 
112.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 

of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

relative  to  acid  rain;  to  the  Committee  on 

Energy  and  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  EARLY: 
H.R.  2932.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Claire 
Hontz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GOODUNG: 
H.R.  2933.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Thomas  A.  Eichstadt;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  1:  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr.  Fauntroy. 
Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Ldndine,  Ms.  Oakar, 
Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Hubbard, 
Mr.  D' Amours.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.  Coyne,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Cooper.  Ms.  Kaptxtr.  Mr.  Eroreich.  Mr. 


Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Carper,  and  Mr. 

Torres. 
HJl.  895:  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr. 

Marriott.  Mr.  Forstthx,  Mr.  Dreier  of 

California.  Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  McDohalo. 

Mr.  Robinson.  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  Walker.  Mr. 

Faqo.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 

Baoham.  BIr.  Smtth  of  Florida,  Mr.  Hart- 

NZTT.    Mr.    Sawyer.    Mr.    McCollum,   Mr. 

Shelby.  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 

Winn.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Ui.  WHrrs- 

HURST.  Mr.  RuDD.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  OxLXY.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 

and  Mr.  Broyhill. 
HJl.  1580:  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  MncHELL. 

Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Neal.  Mrs.  Hall 

of  Indiana,  and  Mr.  Guarini. 
H.R.  1599:  Mr.  WoLPE,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 

Mitchell.  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Ot- 

TiNGER.  and  Mr.  Simon. 
H.R.   1603:  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Wheat, 

Mr.  Levine  of  California,  and  Mr.  Fish. 
H.R.  1624:  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  1899:  Mr.  Conte  and  Mr.  Torricelli. 
H.R.  1905:  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 

Won  Pat.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan,  and  Mr. 

McNulty. 
H.R.  2073:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
H.R.  2350:  Mr.  Herman. 
H.R.  2561:  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Bonker.  and 

Mrs.  Schneider. 
H.R.  2835:  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 

Ford    of    Tennessee,    Mr.    Roe.    and    Mr. 

Bonior  of  Michigan. 
H.R.  2865:  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Petri.  Mr.  Sundquist.  and  Mrs.  Martin 

of  Illinois. 
H.J.  Res.  176:  Mr.  Livingston. 
H.J.  Res.  220:  Mr.  Levine  of  California 
and  Mr.  Dincell. 

H.J.  Res.  234:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Badham, 
Mr.  Bateman.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
Bilirakis.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Boehlert.  Mrs. 
BOGGS.  Mr.  Britt.  Mr.  Broomfield.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr. 
Burton.  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  CXinger.  Mrs. 
Collins.  Mr.  Conable.  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr. 
C^raig.  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  D' Amours, 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Dreier  of  California.  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Emer- 
son, Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Fascell,  Ms. 
Ferraro.  Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr. 
Flippo.  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Frank- 
lin. Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Gejden- 
soN.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Gonza- 
lez. Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Gregg. 
Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Hartnftt.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mrs. 
Holt.  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Kramer. 
Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Levitas,  Mr. 
Livingston,  Mr.  Loeffler.  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Lun- 
dine,  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr. 
McCollum.  Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr. 
Madigan.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Michel.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Washington.  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr. 
Myers.  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr. 
OXLEY,  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Pash- 
AYAN,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Pursell, 
Mr.  (Guillen,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  Mr. 
RiTTER.  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Roth.  Mrs.  Rouke- 
MA.  Mr.  RuDD.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mrs. 
Schneider.  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr.  Shaw.  Mr. 
Shelby.  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
Smtth  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Denny  Smith. 
Idr.  Smith  of  Florida.  Mr.  Robert  F.  Smith. 
Ills.  Snowe.  Mr.  SoLARZ.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
Stump,    Mr.    Schaefer.    Mr.    Taukk.    Mr. 


Taylor.  Mr.  Thomas  of  California.  Mr. 
Traxler.  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Walker. 
Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 
Wortley.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr. 
Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Zablocki. 

H.  Res.  17:  Mr.  Bartlbtt.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr. 
Carr.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
LiPiNSKi.  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  McNulty. 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Mr.  Weaver. 


Mr.  Vanmrgriff,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Mis- 
souri. 

H.  Res.  50:  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Forstthe.  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr. 
Feichan.  Mr.  McKinney,  and  Mr.  Green. 

H.  Res.  155:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Britt.  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Vli.  Hertel  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Hyde.  Ms.  Oakar.  and  Mr. 
SntOR. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  100:  Mr.  Dubbin. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

PRATKR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

NATIONAL  DAY  OF  PRAYER 

Let  us  pray. 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  on  this  day 
proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  a  National  Day  of 
Prayer,  we  join  with  millions  who  will 
take  seriously  the  purpose  for  which 
this  day  has  been  set  apart.  We  be- 
seech Thee,  that  Thy  Holy  Spirit  will 
come  upon  all  who  pray  with  mighty 
anointing  and  power.  We  thank  Thee 
that  we  are  not  talking  to  ourselves 
when  we  pray— that  we  are  addressing 
One  who  exhorts  us  to  pray,  who 
hears  prayer  and  does  something 
about  it. 

At  a  time  of  national  and  interna- 
tional crisis,  we  call  upon  Thee,  gra- 
cious Father,  for  a  great  outpouring  of 
Thy  grace  upon  our  land.  Convict  the 
churches  of  hypocrisy  and  material- 
ism. Turn  the  hearts  of  the  proud  and 
arrogant  to  Thyself.  Forgive,  and 
purge  sin  from  our  lives  and  quicken 
us  to  purity  and  love.  We  pray  in  the 
name  of  the  One  who  prayed  on  the 
cross  and  whose  sacrifice  was  for  all 
mankind.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


NATIONAL  DAY  OP  PRAYER 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Chaplain  for  reminding  us 
of  the  proclamation  of  today  as  a  Na- 
tional Day  of  Prayer. 

By  proclamation  of  January  27. 
1983.  President  Reagan  has  designated 
today,  Thursday,  May  5,  1983,  a  Na- 
tional Day  of  Prayer.  Millions  of 
Americans  will  specially  set  aside  time 
for  prayer  today. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  procla- 
mation: 

Prom  General  Washington's  struggle  at 
Valley  Forge  to  the  present,  this  Nation  has 
fervently  sought  and  received  divine  guid- 
ance as  it  pursued  the  course  of  history. 
This  occasion  provides  our  Nation  with  an 
opportunity  to  further  recognize  the  source 
of  our  blessings,  and  to  seek  His  help  for  the 
challenges  we  face  today  and  in  the  future. 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  May  2, 1983) 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with 
the  National  Day  of  Prayer  and  to  ac- 
knowledge our  dependence  on  Al- 
mighty God  I  wiU  shortly  ask  the 
Senate  to  recess  for  1  minute  for  silent 
prayer.  While  the  Senate  always  opens 
its  sessions  with  a  prayer,  it  seems 
only  fitting  that  on  the  National  Day 
of  Prayer  we  take  an  additional 
moment,  in  conjunction  with  our 
fellow  citizens,  to  ask  God  for  His  con- 
tinued blessings  on  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  President  Reagan's  procla- 
mation of  the  National  Day  of  Prayer 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

National  Day  or  Prayer— By  the 
President  or  the  United  States  or  America 
A  proclamation 
Prayer  is  the  mainspring  of  the  American 
spirit,  a  fundamental  tenet  of  our  people 
since  before  the  Republic  was  founded.  A 
year  before  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  1775,  the  ContinenUI  Congress  pro- 
claimed the  first  National  Day  of  Prayer  as 
the  initial  positive  action  they  asked  of 
every  colonist. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  in  1783.  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  officially  ended  the  long, 
weary  Revolutionary  War  during  which  a 
National  Day  of  Prayer  had  been  pro- 
claimed every  spring  for  eight  years.  When 
peace  came  the  National  Day  of  Prayer  wa.s 
forgotten.  For  almost  half  a  century,  as  the 
Nation  grew  In  power  and  wealth,  we  put 
aside  this  deepest  expression  of  American 
belief— our  national  dependence  on  the 
Providence  of  God. 

It  took  the  tragedy  of  the  Civil  War  to  re- 
store a  National  Day  of  Prayer.  As  Abraham 
Lincoln  said,  "Intoxicated  with  unbroken 
success,  we  have  become  too  self-sufficient 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  redeeming  and  pre- 
serving grace,  too  proud  to  pray  to  the  God 
that  made  us." 

Revived  as  an  annual  observance  by  Con- 
gress in  1952,  the  National  Day  of  Prayer 
has  become  a  great  unifying  force  for  our 
citizens  who  come  from  all  the  great  reli- 
gions of  the  world.  Prayer  unites  people. 
This  common  expression  of  reverence  heals 
and  brings  us  together  as  a  Nation  and  we 
pray  it  may  one  day  bring  renewed  respect 
for  God  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

From  General  Washington's  struggle  at 
Valley  Forge  to  the  present,  this  Nation  has 
fervently  sought  and  received  divine  guid- 
ance as  it  pursued  the  course  of  history. 
This  occasion  provides  our  Nation  with  an 
opportunity  to  further  recognize  the  source 
of  our  blessings,  and  to  seek  His  help  for  the 
challenges  we  face  today  and  in  the  future. 
Now,  therefore,  I,  Ronald  Reagan,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Thursday.  May  5,  1983  Na- 
tional Day  of  Prayer.  I  call  upon  every  citi- 
zen of  this  great  Nation  to  gather  together 
on  that  day  in  homes  and  places  of  worship 


to  pray,  each  after  his  or  her  own  manner, 
for  unity  of  the  hearts  of  all  mankind. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  37th  day  of  January  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty-three,  and  of  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  of  America  the  two  hun- 
dred and  seventh. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  suspend  its  activities  for  1  minute 
in  order  that  Members  of  the  Senate 
may  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ty to  offer  a  prayer  in  their  own  and 
silent  ways  in  the  Senate  Chamber  on 
this  day  that  the  President  has  pro- 
claimed as  a  National  Day  of  Prayer, 
before  the  Senate  proceeds  to  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  Senate  observed  1  minute  of  si- 
lence.) 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today, 
after  the  recognition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  past  10:30  a.m.,  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  more  than  2 
minutes  each. 

At  10:30  a.m.,  the  Senate  will  resume 
consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  27,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
Although  no  amendment  is  pending,  it 
is  anticipated  that  one  will  be  offered 
at  or  very  shortly  after  10:30  a.m. 

I  expect  votes  in  the  course  of  this 
day.  Once  again,  let  me  say  that  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  have  a  good,  full 
day.  into  the  evening,  on  this  subject. 
I  anticipate  that  the  Senate  will  be  in 
session,  as  it  was  yesterday,  past  the 
dinnei  hour,  until  approximately  8, 
8:30,  or  9  p.m.  We  used  a  little  less 
than  8  hours  yesterday  of  the  50  hours 
allocated  for  consideration  of  this 
measure. 

So  the  millstones  of  legislation 
"grind  exceeding  slow,"  to  paraphrase 
another  expression. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  keep  on  at  this 
rate,  as  I  anticipate  asking  the  Senate 
to  do  tomorrow  as  well,  and  perhaps 
on  Saturday— although  I  prefer  not  to 
do  that— we  should  be  able  to  reach 
final  passage  of  this  measure  some- 
time on  Tuesday  or  no  later  than 
midday  on  Wednesday.  That  would  be 
my  hope. 


I  know  that  many  Members  are  con- 
cerned about  a  session  of  the  Senate 
tomorrow  because  of  other  events  to 
which  they  may  be  committed,  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  around  the  country. 
I  apologize  to  them.  We  simply  have 
to  go  forward  with  the  consideration 
of  this  resolution  tomorrow  and  per- 
haps on  Saturday,  with  the  objective 
of  trying  to  finish  the  budget  resolu- 
tion Tuesday  evening  or  midday  on 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  further 
matter  which  I  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  if  he  would  be  willing  to  exam- 
ine from  his  point  of  view. 

It  seems  clear  now  that  we  are  not 
going  to  reach  the  immigration  bill  on 
Monday. 

Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
a  time  certain  for  final  passage  of  the 
immigration  bill  does  not  become  oper- 
ative unless  we  reach  that  measure  by 
Monday.  I  should  like  to  try  to  clear 
on  my  side  of  the  aisle  a  new  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  with  similar 
provisions  for  2  days  after  we  pass  the 
budget  resolution,  with  the  same  rela- 
tionship to  the  budget  resolution  as  if 
we  had  finished  that  matter  this  week 
instead  of  next  week. 

I  am  going  to  ask  my  cloakroom  to 
check  on  that,  and  perhaps  the  minor- 
ity leader  will  do  the  same  with  his 
cloakroom.  Perhaps  later  in  the  day 
we  can  make  a  further  annoimcement 
on  that  subject. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
that  our  cloakroom  will  do  the  same. 
It  Is  a  fair  and  reasonable  request.  We 
will  get  back  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further 
need  for  my  time  under  the  standing 
order,  if  any  remains,  and  I  yield  it 
now  to  the  control  of  the  minority 
leader,  if  he  has  need  for  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Armstrong).  The  minority  leader  is 
recognized. 


JMI 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spolcen  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


THE  KIRKPATRICK  DILEMMA- 
WHAT  IS  THE  TRUE  MEANING 
OF  DEMOCRACY? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  historical- 
ly the  people  of  this  country  have 
taken  great  pride  that  our  Nation 
stands  out  as  a  beacon  of  democracy, 
freedom,  and  hope  for  the  rest  of  the 
world.  We  enjoy  so  many  freedoms 
denied  to  so  many  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  people  who  inhabit  this  planet 
of  ours.  We  enjoy  these  freedoms  to 
such  a  degree  that  oftentimes  we  take 
them  for  granted. 

Democracy,  as  practiced  in  this 
country,  means  so  many  things  to  all 
of  us  who  have  the  privilege  of  enjoy- 


ing this  most  dynamic  association  of 
peoples.  It  means  the  freedom  of 
peaceful  assembly  and  association;  it 
means  the  respect  for  the  integrity  of 
the  person;  it  means  due  process  for 
the  individual  under  our  Judicial 
system;  it  means  freedom  to  partici- 
pate in  the  political  process;  it  means 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  worship 
his  or  her  own  God  In  his  or  her  own 
way;  it  means  freedom  of  the  press; 
and  importantly,  it  means  freedom  of 
speech.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
freedoms  we  enjoy  as  the  world's  lead- 
ing representative  of  democracy.  But 
it  is  the  freedom  of  speech,  the  free- 
dom to  offer  differing  views,  that  I 
wish  to  address  at  this  point. 

On  April  27,  1983,  the  President  ad- 
dressed a  joint  session  of  Congress  and 
the  American  people  on  his  adminis- 
tration's policies  toward  Central  Amer- 
ica. In  turn,  a  distinguished  colleague 
of  ours.  Senator  Christopher  J.  Dodd, 
appeared  following  the  President  to 
provide  what  was  billed  as  the  Demo- 
cratic response. 

At  the  outset  of  his  remarks.  Sena- 
tor DoDD  emphasized  the  following: 

While  there  is  no  unanimity  in  Congress— 
on  either  side  of  the  aisle— on  Central 
America,  tonight  I  am  speaking  for  the 
many  Americans  who  are  concerned  about 
our  ever  deepening  Involvement  in  that  part 
of  the  world. 

In  other  words.  Senator  Dodd  made 
it  very  clear  that  there  was  not  a  con- 
sensus In  the  Democratic  Party  on  this 
question,  just  as  the  President  does 
not  enjoy  a  consensus  in  the  Republi- 
can Party  in  support  of  his  policies  on 
this  subject.  The  President's  Central 
American  policy  is  in  trouble  with  the 
American  people  and  in  trouble  in 
Congress.  That  Is  why  the  President 
felt  compelled  to  go  on  television 
before  a  joint  session  of  Congress  to 
make  his  case  on  Central  America. 

That  Is  why  I  was  very  concerned  to 
read  on  Simday  that  our  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  Jeane  Kirkpat- 
rlck,  attacked  Senator  Dodd  as  being 
Irresponsible  and  demagogic  in  his  re- 
sponse to  the  President. 

In  an  effort  to  discredit  the  argu- 
ments presented  by  Senator  Dodd, 
Ambassador  Kirkpatrlck  claimed  that 
he  was  grossly  wrong  in  his  statement 
on  the  amount  of  aid  the  President 
had  requested  for  El  Salvador. 

In  his  speech.  Senator  Dodd  said 
specifically: 

His  (the  President's)  requests  for  El  Salva- 
dor alone  will  bring  the  total  aid  to  that 
country  during  his  term  to  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion. 

The  Ambassador  claimed: 

The  figure  of  $1  billion  is  off  by  40 
percent  .  .  .  Besides,  most  of  our  aid— 3  to 
1— goes  for  economic  assistance  and  to  help- 
ing the  poor  people  Senator  Dodd  says  he 
wants  to  help.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  kill- 
ing anybody. 

What  is  the  truth  of  these  conflict- 
ing claims?  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  a  table  en- 


titled "UJS.  Assistance  to  El  Salvador 
Under  President  Reagan." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  ASSISTANCE  TO  a  SALVADOR  UNDER  PffiSiOENT 
REAGAN 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  table 
shows  the  amounts  of  military  aid, 
economic  aid,  and  economic  support 
funds  which  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  provided  or  requested  for  El 
Salvador.  The  data  are  drawn  from  ad- 
ministration documents  which  have 
l>een  presented  to  Congress. 

It  is  clear  that,  contrary  to  Ambassa- 
dor Klrkpatrick's  statements  on  aid  to 
El  Salvador,  Senator  Dodd  was  not 
wrong.  Total  aid,  actual  and  requested 
through  fiscal  year  1984,  is  over  $1  bil- 
lion, just  as  Senator  Dodd  stated. 

Military  assistance  to  E3  Salvador  . 
constitutes  30.5  percent  of  total  aid 
under  the  Reagan  administration.  And 
of  the  total  $400  million  In  economic 
support  fund  moneys  already  appro- 
priated and  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration, $350  million  is  to  be  provided 
to  finance  essential  imports  for  the 
private  sector. 

As  our  Embassy  in  El  Salvador 
points  out,  one  of  the  major  problems 
in  El  Salvador  has  been  that  of  capital 
flight  from  the  country.  Ms.  Bonnie 
Knight,  the  Embassy's  economic  coun- 
selor, told  my  staff  last  month  that  at 
least  $1  billion  had  fled  the  country 
since  1979  and  it  is  probably  even 
more.  She  said  it  has  been  mainly  the 
big  export  sectors  which  have  sent 
their  capital  out  of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  in  effect,  the  United 
States  is  attempting  to  replace  a  por- 
tion of  the  Salvadoran  private  capital 
that  Is  fleeing  that  country  with  cap- 
ital provided  through  our  economic 
support  fund  programs. 

Economic  support  fund  (ESF)  assist- 
ance is  a  part  of  our  security  assist- 
ance programs  along  with  military  aid. 
ESF  is  not  development  assistance, 
which  is  directed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  in  recipient  countries.  ESF  is  a 
category  of  security  assistance  given  to 
nations  in  which  the  United  States  has 
a  security  interest.  It  is  used  for  gener- 
al   balance-of-pajmients   support   and 
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for  Infrastructure  development— that 
is.  roads  and  bridges.  In  El  Salvador, 
both  these  uses  have  clear  military  ap- 
plications. Military  aid  has  comprised 
30.5  percent  of  the  total  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador under  this  administration.  If  the 
ESP  provided  to  the  private  sector  in 
El  Salvador  Is  combined  with  military 
aid.  only  37  percent  of  our  aid  to  that 
country  is  designed  to  address  the 
needs  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation. That  is  a  far  cry  from  Ambas- 
sador Kirkpatrick's  characterization  of 
the  program. 

Mr.  President,  in  many  ways  I  was 
not  surprised  that  the  Ambassador  re- 
acted to  Senator  Dodd's  speech  in  the 
manner  she  did.  Since  Mrs.  Kirkpat- 
rick  is  perceived  as  a  primary  architect 
of  the  President's  policies  in  Central 
America,  it  is  small  wonder  she  would 
take  issue  with  Senator  Dodd's  re- 
marks. However.  I  regret  that  she  suc- 
c«wibed  to  the  temptation  to  attack 
our  distinguished  colleague  personally. 
That  is  unfortunate  given  the  high 
position  she  holds. 

Mr.  President,  our  policies  in  Central 
America  are  controversial  with  the 
American  people  and  controversial  in 
Congress.  Our  Government  has  devot- 
ed considerable  credibility  and  re- 
sources to  prevent  a  military  victory 
by  a  leftist  insurgency  in  El  Salvador. 
Therefore,  the  American  people  de- 
serve the  opportunity  of  hearing  dif- 
fering views  regarding  our  policy 
toward  that  region  of  the  world. 

I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  com- 
pletely as  to  what  our  proper  role 
should  be  in  the  region,  and  I  said  this 
to  Senator  Dood  in  discussing  the 
matter.  I  was  careful  to  remind  Sena- 
tor Dood  that  the  positions  of  Mem- 
bers on  our  side  of  the  aisle  are  prob- 
ably diverse  and  may  run  from  one 
end  of  the  spectrum  to  the  other,  and 
he  knew  that  and  so  indicated,  and  I 
think  his  statement  reflects  that  un- 
derstanding. There  is  not  unanimity 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  there  is 
not  imanimity  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle. 
As  I  said  to  Senator  Dodd: 
Your  views  may  not  even  necessarily  re- 
flect my  own.  I  may  not  be  in  agreement 
fully  with  you. 

I  have  not  made  up  my  mind  com- 
pletely as  to  what  our  proper  role 
should  be  in  the  region.  I  remain  open 
to  arguments  from  all  sides.  If  any- 
body wants  to  talk  about  the  matter  I 
will  listen. 

All  who  speak  are  exercising  their 
right  to  express  their  views  just  as 
Senator  Dodd  is  exercising  his  right  to 
express  his  views  and  I  think  we 
should  at  least  be  able  to  hear  all  sides 
of  the  issue  and  I  think  the  American 
people  have  a  right  to  hear  divergent 
views  on  the  matter. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  debate  is  the 
essence  of  democracy.  I  am  concerned 
that  the  Ambassador,  having  devoted 
so  much  time  and  energy  in  develop- 


ing our  policy  in  Central  America,  has 
lost  sight  of  what  this  country  is  all 
about.  Ours  is  a  democracy.  Who 
knows.  I  may  support  her  position.  I 
may  not.  But  I  want  to  hear  all  sides.  I 
have  an  open  mind  on  the  matter.  My 
mind  is  not  closed  to  her  arguments  or 
to  Mr.  Dodd's  arguments.  I  will  listen 
to  both. 

I  will  listen  to  anyone  else,  and  I 
think  the  American  people  are  willing 
to  do  that. 

We  are  a  democracy  and  a  democra- 
cy functions  best  when  the  policies  of 
its  Government  are  open  to  free  and 
honest  debate,  and  simply  because 
someone  may  differ  with  me  I  am  not 
constrained  to  call  him  a  "dema- 
gogue." which  is  a  word  kicked  aroimd 
pretty  freely  these  days.  I  suspect 
there  is  some  demagoguery  not  only 
on  the  Hill  but  also  downtown  from 
time  to  time.  I  expect  it  has  always 
been  that  way  and  I  guess  it  will 
always  be  that  way.  But  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  demagoguery  and  honest 
expression,  a  difference  between  dem- 
agoguery and  intellectual  honesty. 

So  I  do  not  say  that  Mrs.  Kirkpat- 
rick  engaged  in  demagoguery  but  I  do 
not  think  anyone  has  the  right  to 
complain  about  Senator  Dodd's  differ- 
ent viewpoint.  Robotics  may  be  the 
coming  thing  in  the  manufacturing 
field  but  I  would  like  to  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  not  change  in  that  respect 
and  that  we  will  not  be  mere  robots  to 
be  moved  around  and  told  what  to  do 
by  people  in  this  administration,  the 
last  administration,  or  the  next  admin- 
istration. I  quite  often  differed  with 
Mr.  Carter  and  he  never  called  me  a 
demagog,  and  I  differed  with  him  pub- 
licly and  privately. 

So  I  think  it  is  wrong  to  throw  the 
word  around  so  casually.  Whether  one 
agrees  with  Senator  Dodd  or  not,  he 
has  a  right  to  state  his  views  on  a 
matter  of  such  critical  importance  to 
the  Nation,  and  if  he  wants  to  state 
them  again  I  will  be  glad  to  listen, 
listen  to  anybody,  and  if  and  when  I  fi- 
nally make  up  my  own  mind  I  will  say 
what  I  think  on  the  matter. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  12131. 
signed  by  the  President  on  May  4. 
1079,  appoints  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  BoscHWiTZ)  to  the  Presi- 
dent's Export  Council. 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C. 
1928(a)(d).  as  amended,  appoints  the 
following  Senators  as  members  of  the 
Senate  delegation  to  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Assembly  spring  meeting  to  be  held 
in  Copenhagen.  Denmark,  June  9-13, 
1983:  The  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Demtow),  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Mattingly),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski).  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Rudmam). 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Bentseu),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi),  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon). 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  10:30  a.m.,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  2  minutes  each. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION: 
HOLOCAUST  IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
1983  thus  far  has  been  a  year  of  re- 
membering atrocities  of  the  Holocaust. 
All  over  the  world,  countries  have 
commemorated  such  significant  events 
as  Hitler's  rise  to  power,  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  rebellion,  and  the  reunion  of 
concentration  camp  survivors. 

While  it  is  important  to  recognize 
thf  40th  anniversary  of  the  Holocaust 
era,  it  is  equally  important  for  us  to 
realize  that  such  crimes  are  not 
merely  legacies  of  the  past,  for  they 
continue  today,  all  over  the  world. 
Cambodia  is  one  tragic  example  of  this 
sad  fact. 

When  the  Pol  Pot  regime  took  con- 
trol, nearly  one-half  of  the  Cambodian 
population  was  obliterated.  Following 
this  slaughter  of  an  estimated  2  to  3 
million  citizens,  the  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists moved  into  the  country, 
claiming  that  their  presence  was  nec- 
essary to  stabilize  Cambodia. 

In  a  recent  Washington  Post  article. 
James  Webb,  an  ex-msolne  infantry 
officer  in  Vietnam,  gives  his  perspec- 
tive on  the  Cambodian  situation.  He 
points  out  that  there  are  200,000  Viet- 
namese soldiers  currently  occupying 
Cambodia  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Vietnamese  who  are  now  settling  in 
the  country.  In  Webb's  view,  this 
policy  dictated  from  Hanoi  represents 
a  clear  example  in  history  of  a  final 
solution  planned  to  eliminate  a  nation- 
al and  ethnic  identity.  Webb  lielieves 
that,  after  suffering  almost  total  anni- 
hilation, the  remaining  Cambodians 
are  now  going  to  be  absorbed. 


Webb's  article  Is  a  grim  reminder  to 
us  all  that  the  threat  of  genocide  did 
not  end  with  the  Nazi  Holocaust. 
Human  rights  violations  and  mass 
murder  are  constantly  recurring 
crimes.  James  Webb  writes: 

Perhaps  the  ultimate  lesson  of  the  Holo- 
caust is  that  we  do  not  believe  incomprehen- 
sible tragedies  until  they  have  played  them- 
selves out.  And  then  we  console  ourselves 
with  little  ceremonies  and  empty  phrases 
like  "Never  Again." 

Mr.  President,  presently  our  interna- 
tional human  rights  safeguards  are 
not  sufficiently  strong  to  prevent 
abuses  in  other  countries.  However, 
this  need  not  be  the  case,  since  we 
have  right  at  our  fingertips  an  instru- 
ment for  strenthening  our  advocacy  of 
human  rights.  I  zm  referring  to  the 
Genocide  Convention,  which  has  been 
pending  before  the  Senate  since  1949. 
This  treaty  has  been  vigorously  ana- 
lyzed in  numerous  hearings  held  over 
the  past  33  years.  Throughout  these 
hearings,  the  purpose  of  the  treaty 
has  remained  clear.  The  Genocide 
Convention  would  insure  that  nations, 
within  the  limits  of  their  own  constitu- 
tions, will  attempt  to  prevent  and 
punish  those  who  try  to  exterminate 
any  national,  ethnic,  racial,  or  reli- 
gious group.  The  United  States  stands 
virtually  alone  among  the  major  na- 
tions in  its  failure  to  ratify  this  treaty. 
Such  inaction  is  inexcusable. 

Let  us  not  forget  what  has  happened 
in  the  past,  and  continues  to  happen 
right  now  in  Cambodia.  I  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  ratify  the  Genocide 
Convention. 


A  NUCLEAR  FREEZE  MUST  BE 
OUR  ULTIMATE  GOAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
Senator  intends  to  push  for  a  nuclear 
freeze— however  long  it  takes— but  in 
view  of  the  attitude  of  the  administra- 
tion, the  immense  influence  of  the 
military  and  the  innate  tendency  that 
has  persuaded  mankind  to  resort  to 
the  violence  of  war  to  settle  disputes 
from  time  immemorial,  it  may  be  a 
very  long  time  indeed  before  we  can 
win  a  nuclear  freeze.  Earlier  this  week, 
a  distinguished  military  and  arms  con- 
trol expert,  Adm.  Stansfield  Turner, 
former  Director  of  the  CIA,  told  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  on  which  I 
serve,  that  those  who  call  for  a  nucle- 
ar freeze,  including  the  Catholic  bish- 
ops, can  never  prevail,  that  the  nucle- 
ar genie  is  out  of  the  bottle:  it  will  stay 
out  of  the  bottle  and  all  we  can  do  is 
to  try  to  limit  its  damage.  While  the 
people  of  this  country— thank  the 
good  Lord— do  not  accept  this  grimly 
pessimistic  view,  it  appears  that  much 
of  the  press  and  many  of  our  most 
thoughtful  leaders  do  accept  it. 

Mr.  President,  acceptance  of  the 
arms  race  as  a  given  perpetual,  ever- 
lasting fact  of  life  means  that  the 
prospect  of  civilization,  and  very  likely 


of  mankind  itself,  enduring  for  very 
long  is  slim  to  nothing.  This  onrushing 
technology  has  literally  expanded  our 
destructive  power,  since  the  Hiroshima 
bomb  was  dropped  less  than  38  years 
ago,  more  than  1  million  times.  And  it 
is  expanding  and  growing  every  day. 
As  it  grows,  the  destructive  power  of 
both  superpowers  will  be  virtually  ab- 
solute. As  it  grows,  more  and  more  na- 
tions will  join  the  nuclear  club — unsta- 
ble nations  nm  in  some  cases  by  psy- 
chotic dictators.  As  it  grows,  terrorist 
organizations  will  begin  to  develop 
their  own  nuclear  arsenals.  And  given 
the  terrible  tendency  toward  violence 
and  strife,  as  it  grows,  a  civilization- 
ending  nuclear  war  becomes  certain. 

But  why  must  it  grow?  Why  can  we 
not  try.  whatever  the  odds  may  be 
against  us,  to  negotiate  a  mutual,  veri- 
fiable freeze?  As  savvy  and  realistic  a 
man  as  William  Colby,  the  former 
head  of  the  CIA.  calls  a  nuclear  freeze 
reasonable.  Sure,  war  has  been  the 
regular  and  terrible  way  in  which 
mankind  has  settled  disputes  for  cen- 
turies. But  never  before  has  war 
meant  the  strong  prospect  of  man- 
Icind's  extinction  and  the  assurance 
that  such  a  war  would  absolutely  dev- 
astate the  country  we  love  and  surely 
destroy  the  freedom  that  we  so  cher- 
ish within  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  latest  expression 
of  pessimism  called  to  my  attention 
comes  from  the  Baltimore  Sun.  Yes- 
terday, the  Sun  called  the  freeze  a 
"sterile"  approach  and  offered  an  in- 
teresting alternative  that  falls  far 
short  of  the  objective  we  need  but 
does  constitute  a  genuine  advance  on 
the  administration's  package.  Here  Is 
what  the  Sun  proposes: 

First.  Rewrite  the  START  package 
in  order  to  count  warheads  rather 
than  launchers. 

Second.  Scrap  MX  as  contradictory 
to  this  approach. 

Third.  Proceed  with  development  of 
single-warhead,  land-based  missiles. 

Fourth.  Consider  banning  cruise  mis- 
sile systems  that  are  not  verifiable. 

While  the  package  constitutes  an  im- 
provement, the  fourth  leg  of  this 
quadriad  is  of  course  very  contradicto- 
ry, especially  coming  from  a  paper 
that  derides  the  freeze  as  sterile.  If 
the  cruise  missile  systems  are  not  veri- 
fiable, how  could  we  ban  them  without 
an  agreement  that  would  be  worth- 
less? Obviously,  if  we  ban  cruise  mis- 
siles, and  the  ban  is  not  vedfiable, 
there  would  be  no  way  for  either  side 
to  verify  whether  they  stayed  banned. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  no 
arms  control  agreement,  including  the 
freeze,  can  work  unless  it  is  verified 
down  to  weapons  smaller  than  the 
cruise  missiles.  We  must  insist  on.  and 
I  am  confident  we  can  get.  regular 
(and  irregular)  onsite  inspection  to 
verify  any  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  from  the  Balti- 


more Sun  of  May  4.  to  which  I  have 
referred,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  ICay  4. 19831 
Nukes:  A  Third  Approach 

A  third  approach  to  arms  control  is 
making  headway  as  the  debate  between  the 
Reagan  administration  and  the  nuclear- 
freeze  movement  becomes  steadily  more 
sterile.  X3&.  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  fresh, 
from  their  Chicago  appeal  for  a  "halt"  to 
the  testing,  production  and  deployment  of 
nuclear  weapons,  will  not  be  pleased.  Nor 
will  ideologues  in  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, who  have  effectively  thwarted  arms- 
control  progress  with  proposals  that  were 
tailored  to  be  unacceptable  to  the  Russians. 

We  believe  this  third  approach,  though  no 
panacea,  has  enough  merit  to  render  obso- 
lete the  deliberations  of  the  bishops  and  the 
prolonged  nuclear  freeze  debate  in  the 
House.  It  may  also  goad  a  stymied  adminis- 
tration to  offer  new  proposals  to  break  the 
deadlock  In  Geneva  negotiations. 

What  are  some  of  the  elements  usually 
seen  in  third-approach  proposals?  First, 
they  would  count  warheads  rather  than 
launchers  in  setting  strategic  arms  limita- 
tions, Second,  they  would  require  the  scrap- 
ping of  two  old  warheads  when  each  new 
warhead  is  deployed.  Third,  they  would  em- 
phasize single-warhead  land-based  missiles 
rather  than  the  multi-warhead  missiles  in 
superpower  arsenals. 

The  third  approach  accepts  weapons  mod- 
ernization as  inevitable  and  an  opportunity 
for  strategic  stability.  In  contrast,  a  nuclear 
freeze  would  prolong  reliance  on  vulnerable 
multiple-warhead  land-based  missiles  with  a 
dangerous  first-strike  potential.  That's  be- 
cause one  missile  with.  say.  10  warheads  can 
theoreticaly  knock  out  10  enemy  launchers 
equipped  with  a  total  of  100  warheads. 

The  third  approach  rims  counter  to  the 
administration  call  for  a  strategic  arms  re- 
duction treaty  (START)  that  would  encour- 
age more,  not  fewer,  multi-warhead  missiles. 
And  it  also  challenges  the  administration's 
rationale  for  deploying  MX  missiles  by  rely- 
ing, instead,  on  new  single-warhead  weapons 
that  could  be  dispersed  and  less  tempting  to 
enemy  attack. 

In  assessing  nuclear  discussions  recently, 
the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace  had  this  to  say:  "Ironically,  neither  of 
the  two  most  politically  prominent  propos- 
als—the nuclear  freeze  and  the  president's 
deep-cut  approach— does  much  to  solve  the 
problem  of  strategic  vulnerability  that  un- 
dermines crisis  stability." 

We  agree.  In  our  view,  the  administration 
should:  (1)  rewrite  its  START  package  in 
order  to  count  warheads  rather  than 
launchers;  (2)  scrap  MX  as  contradictory  to 
this  approach;  (3)  proceed  with  develop- 
ment of  single-warhead  land-based  missiles, 
and  (4)  consider  banning  cruise  missile  sys- 
tems that  are  not  verifiable.  The  third  ap- 
proach puts  "crisis  stability"  at  the  fore- 
front. Instead  of  shying  away  from  ad- 
vanced technology,  it  tries  to  use  it  to  pre- 
vent nuclear  holocaust. 
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FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD— A 
BRIEF,  COMMONSENSE  AP- 
PRAISAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  70  years  the  Fed  has  been  in  oper- 
ation, it  has  generally  served  this 
country  well.  There  has  not  been  the 
hint  of  a  suggestion  of  a  whisper  or  a 
whiff  of  scandal  or  corruption.  No  one 
has  even  alleged  that  the  Fed  has  fol- 
lowed policies  to  serve  the  interest  of 
any  of  the  people  who  run  it.  This  con- 
stitues  a  real  distinction  when  you  rec- 
ognize the  immense  power  of  the  Fed 
and  the  enormous  financial  stakes  in- 
volved in  its  operation,  not  to  mention 
the  relatively  meager  salaries  paid  to 
top  Fed  officials  compared  to  the 
handsome  reimbursements  earned  by 
those  they  regulate.  So  they  have 
been  honest. 

But  how  about  their  competence? 
The  competence  of  the  Fed  officials 
has  constantly  improved,  especially  in 
the  past  25  years.  After  all,  what  con- 
stitutes the  ideal  background  and  ex- 
perience for  a  Fed  official?  It  should 
be  someone  who  understands  our  fi- 
nancial system  from  training  and  ex- 
perience. What  kind  of  training  does 
this  call  for?  Obviously  not  a  lifetime 
devoted  to  the  study  of  medieval  liter- 
ature or  the  law,  veterinary  medicine 
or  manufacturing.  What  you  need  is 
training— education  in  economics,  and 
understanding  of  the  history  of  the 
American  economic  experience,  and 
some  familiarity  with  the  economic 
history  of  other  countries.  And  for  ex- 
perience the  ideal  Fed  official  should 
have  had  a  few  years  at  least— and  the 
more  the  better— working  on  the  staff 
of  the  Fed  Itself  to  develop  a  thorough 
understanding  of  how  the  Fed  works 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  Immense 
human  resources,  the  skill  and  Intelli- 
gence of  the  varied  staff  of  that  re- 
markable agency.  He  should  also  have 
had  some  experience  in  the  private  fi- 
nancial community,  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  the  Coimcil  of  Economic 
Advisers,  and  a  highly  useful  added 
fillip  might  include  a  few  years  of 
teaching  at  one  of  the  most  challeng- 
ing universities  in  the  country. 

Of  course,  I  am  describing  the  kind 
of  background  with  variations  that  our 
most  illustrious  Fed  chairmen  and 
Governors  have  shared.  Volcker, 
Bums,  Martin,  Wallich,  Partee— how 
do  they  stack  up  with  other  officials? 
These  have  been  the  most  competent 
officials  anywhere  in  our  Government, 
in  my  judgment. 

It  seems  that  of  all  the  areas  of  Gov- 
ernment operation,  none,  but  none, 
has  more  ignorant  know-it-alls  than 
monetary  policy.  I  rarely  take  a  trip  to 
Wisconsin  that  I  do  not  meet  some 
zealot— and  I  mean  zealot— who  walks 
in  off  the  street  in  River  Falls,  Wis.  or 
Oshkosh,  Wis.  or  West  Allis,  Wis.  and 
rants  and  raves  about  the  Trilateral 
Commission.  Rockefeller,  Wall  Street, 
the  Federal  Reserve,  and  the  conspira- 


cy to  keep  interest  rates  sky  high.  Usu- 
ally he  Is  someone  who  has  borrowed 
money  and  been  through  the  painful 
agony  of  nmning  a  business  that 
hinges  on  the  interest  rate  the  busi- 
ness has  to  pay  every  month.  It  may 
well  be  that  such  a  person  has  very 
strong  convictions  about  how  the  Fed 
should  stop  fooling  around  with  all 
kinds  of  mystic  voodoo  about  interna- 
tional monetary  flows  and  exchange 
rates,  cut  out  the  alibiing  and  Just 
bring  down  interest  rates.  After  all.  we 
all  want  low  Interest  rates.  Let  us  cut 
the  mumbo  jumbo  and  do  it.  Why  not? 
And  why  not  appoint  a  board  that 
would  be  weighted  with  small  busi- 
nessmen and  farmers  who  understand 
from  painful  experience  how  vital  low 
Interest  rates  really  are  to  the  Nation's 
economic  health?  If  necessary,  appoint 
them  from  River  Falls  and  Oshkosh 
and  forget  about  academic  credentials 
or  whether  they  have  been  brain- 
washed by  years  in  the  Fed  or  some 
other  part  of  the  Federal  Government. 
In  other  words,  give  commonsense  a 
chance.  What  Is  wrong  with  that? 

Answer,  everything.  Just  as  you  need 
a  competent  veterinarian  who  under- 
stands animal  anatomy  when  you  have 
a  disease  in  your  herd  so  you  need  a 
Fed  governor  and  chairman  who  un- 
derstand our  economy  and  the  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  Fed 
itself  in  the  economy. 

So  why  then  has  the  Fed  done  so 
badly  in  the  past  70  years?  Answer,  It 
has  not  done  badly  at  all.  In  that  time 
we  have  massively  Increased  our  eco- 
nomic well-being— our  real  personal 
per  capita  income  has  risen  by  a  factor 
of  about  3.  We  have  made  this 
progress  in  spite  of  two  immensely 
costly  wars,  and  a  Government  which, 
through  no  fault  of  the  Fed,  has  ex- 
ploded In  size  so  that  today  It  takes 
five  times  as  high  a  proportion  of  the 
gross  national  product  as  It  did  70 
years  ago  when  the  Fed  began.  In 
spite  of  occasional  lapses,  the  Fed— if 
you  allow  for  the  necessary  lag— has  in 
general  leaned  against  the  wind,  stim- 
ulating the  economy  in  recessions  and 
restraining  it  in  times  of  inflation  and 
in  the  process  it  has  improved  the  Na- 
tion's stability.  It  has  had  to  work 
under  the  most  painful  handicaps,  es- 
pecially in  recent  years  with  our  huge 
deficits.  Like  any  human  Institution  It 
can  certainly  be  Improved.  It  has  not 
been  fallible.  But  generally  It  has  done 
a  good  job  and  It  has  done  It  because 
Presidents  especially  In  recent  years 
have  appointed  competent  persons  to 
run  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  94— 
FAMILY  REUNION  MONTH 

(Introduced  by  Mr.  Mattimgly,  for 
himself,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Chafee, 
Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Armstrong,  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Dawtorth, 


Mr.  Dodo,  Mr.  East,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  NuNN,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Hetlin,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr. 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  Johnston, 
and  Mr.  Tower.) 

Mr.  MATTINOLY.  Mr.  President, 
the  joint  resolution  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  would  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  designate  the 
period  for  Mother's  Day,  May  8.  1983, 
to  Father's  Day,  June  10,  1983,  to  be 
designated  as  Family  Reunion  Month. 
Mr.  President,  if  this  week  Is  like 
every  other  in  the  past  couple  of 
years,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Cllnkscales, 
residents  of  LaGrange,  Ga.,  will  re- 
ceive 10  or  15  important  telephone 
calls  from  people  whom  they  have 
never  met.  The  callers  will  be  people 
like  themselves,  ordinary  citizens 
whose  lives  have  been  suddenly  and 
tragically  disrupted  by  the  disappear- 
ance of  one  of  their  family  members. 
They  will  be  calling  for  advice  and  en- 
couragement and  the  kind  of  counsel 
that  people  like  the  Cllnkscales  are 
eager  to  give. 

Seven  years  ago,  at  age  22,  the 
CUnkscale's  only  son  Kyle  disap- 
peared. He  had  left  his  home  to  return 
to  college  40  miles  away,  but  he  never 
arrived  there.  His  car  was  never  locat- 
ed, his  body  was  never  recovered,  his 
credit  cards  were  never  used,  and  his 
bank  account  was  never  touched.  Now 
Kyle  has  been  declared  legally  de- 
ceased, but  there  Is  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  declaration.  There  Is  instead 
anxiety,  grief,  uncertainty,  and  frus- 
tration. Kyle  is  only  one  of  the  well 
over  a  million  Americans— runaways, 
driftaways,  victims  of  foul  play— who 
disappear  from  home  every  year.  The 
Cllnkscales  represent  a  growing 
number  of  citizens  whose  families  are 
broken  apart  as  a  result. 

A  brochure  published  by  Find-Me, 
the  volunteer  organization  founded  by 
the  Cllnkscales  to  inform  the  public 
about  the  problem  and  to  help  fami- 
lies of  the  missing,  describes  the  situa- 
tion better  than  I  could.  It  states: 

Missing  persons  are  silent  refugees.  They 
outnumber  the  combined  totals  of  the  1979 
boat  people,  the  1980  Cubans,  and  all  the 
other  refugee  groups  combined.  The  fami- 
lies of  the  missing  persons  are  the  forgotten 
ones.  There  has  been  no  known  agency  to 
advise,  to  counsel,  to  help  them.  Nor  has 
there  been  any  national  agency  to  coordi- 
nate Information  on  the  missing. 

In  the  same  pamphlet,  which  was 
distributed  during  the  time  the  Na- 
tion's interest  was  focused  on  the  cases 
of  missing  and  murdered  children  In 
Atlanta,  a  piercing,  rhetorical  question 
is  asked.  What  would  be  happening  in 
Atlanta  now  if  no  bodies  had  been 
found— if  everything  else  were  the 
same  but  no  bodies?  The  answer  fol- 
lows: Probably  nothing.  There  would 
be  no  publicity,  there  would  be  no  con- 
cerned citizens,  but  the  problem  would 


still  be  there.  That  response.  Mr. 
President,  constitutes  a  second  trage- 
dy. 

The  problem  is  still  with  us.  and  it 
will  not  disappear.  Volunteer  organiza- 
tions like  Find-Me  exist  throughout 
the  United  States.  Many  of  them  have 
been  formed  by  the  parents  of  missing 
children  who  want  to  help  others. 
Each  serves  an  important  role  in  its 
own  community,  but  none  has  the  re- 
sources or  the  forum  to  get  their  mes- 
sage to  the  entire  country.  The  Con- 
gress and  the  President  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  and  I 
believe  we  should  direct  that  attention 
to  the  Issue  of  runaways,  driftaways, 
and  other  missing  persons  and  their 
families. 

The  problem  is  clearly  a  serious  one, 
an  issue  of  national  scope  and  signifi- 
cance. For  this  reason,  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  today  which  calls 
upon  the  President  to  designate  the 
period  from  Mother's  Day  to  Father's 
Day  as  "Family  Reunion  Month." 
Those  holidays  are  times  when  Ameri- 
cans celebrate  the  Importance  of  the 
family.  I  believe  it  is  an  appropriate 
time  to  encourage  the  reunion  of  fami- 
lies and  the  reaffirmation  of  family 
ties.  This  resolution  recognizes  our  Na- 
tion's dependence  upon  strong  fami- 
lies. Further,  it  encourages  runaways 
and  driftaways  to  utilize  the  networks 
which  currently  exist,  largely  through 
volunteer  organizations,  to  reestablish 
contact  with  their  families  and  encour- 
ages families  to  honor  the  Individual's 
effort  to  communicate. 

I  call  upon  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  helping  call  attention  to 
the  national  tragedy  of  broken  fami- 
lies and  to  encourage  the  reunion  of 
estranged  members.  I  believe  the 
strength  of  our  country  will  be  en- 
hanced by  such  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  held 
at  the  desk  until  the  close  of  business 
today  pending  further  disposition.  My 
hope  Is  that  the  leadership  will  have 
cleared  this  resolution  so  It  can  be 
placed  upon  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
Resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.J.  Rbs.  — 

Whereas  the  family  is  and  has  traditional- 
ly been  recognized  as  the  foundation  of  our 
society; 

Whereas  thousands  of  families  in  our 
nation  experience  sorrow  each  year  because 
of  runaway,  missing,  or  estranged  members: 

Whereas  organizations  exist  which  can 
assist  families  and  missing  members  in  es- 
tablishing contact  with  one  another; 

Whereas  estranged  and  missing  individ- 
uals should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  serv- 
ices furnished  by  these  organizations  or  to 
contact  their  families  directly: 


Whereas  families  should  be  encouraged  to 
honor  the  Individual  member's  efforts  to 
communicate  and  to  respect  the  Individual's 
right  to  privacy; 

Whereas  the  strength  of  our  nation  can  be 
increased  through  the  reunion  of  families 
and  the  reaffirmation  of  family  ties;  and 

Whereas  Mother's  Day  and  Father's  Day 
are  times  when  our  citizens  celebrate  the 
importance  of  families:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Reiolved  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating Mother's  Day,  May  8.  1983,  to  Fa- 
ther's Day,  June  19,  1983,  as  "Family  Reun- 
ion Month",  and  calling  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States  to  observe  the  day  with 
appropriate  programs  and  activities. 


RESTORATION  OF  THE  WEST 
FRONT  OF  THE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
there  will  soon  be  before  the  Senate 
the  question  of  what  to  do  about  the 
west  front  of  this  building.  There  is 
but  one  answer  we  can  give,  if  we 
would  be  faithful  to  our  history  and 
true  to  our  posterity:  Restore  it. 

Now,  during  the  past  two  decades 
the  Government  has  become  much  in- 
volved In  supporting  the  arts— as  well 
It  should  have.  But  of  all  the  arts  It  is 
only  architecture  that  Government 
must  patronize,  cannot  avoid  patroniz- 
ing. And  it  has  been  so  since  the  earli- 
est civilization  found  need  of  a 
common  meeting  place. 

More  than  we  care  to  realize,  what 
we  build  tells  future  generations  the 
sort  of  people  we  are.  Next  to  the 
social  edifice  of  our  Constitution  and 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  natural  and  man- 
made  environments  we  preserve, 
create— or  destroy— will  be  the  most 
important  legacy  we  leave  behind. 

The  Capitol  Building  is  the  architec- 
tural symbol  of  American  democracy. 
We  should  no  more  frivolously  tamper 
with  it  than  we  would  with  the  Consti- 
tution. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Capitol  as  we 
know  it  is  a  felicitous  accretion  of  sep- 
arate elements.  Some  would  reason 
from  that,  apparently,  that  each  suc- 
ceeding generation  may  add  to  the 
building  at  its  pleasure. 

But  the  various  pieces  that  now  com- 
prise this  magnificent  composition 
were  all  designed  in  the  course  of  one- 
half  century's  work.  The  architects, 
and  indeed,  public  sensibility  In  that 
period  achieved  a  consensus  on  mat- 
ters of  public  architecture.  The  Cap- 
itol's architects  who  collaborated  indi- 
rectly over  those  decades  were  educat- 
ed in  a  neoclassical  architectural  vo- 
cabulary. This  building  attests  to  their 
fluency  in  that  vocabulary. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  the  west 
front  is  the  most  delightful  product  of 
their  labors.  Perhaps  the  central  col- 
onnade should  have  been  widened 
after  the  larger  dome  was  erected 
during  the  Civil  War.  It  was  not.  Per- 


haps a  pediment  should  have  been 
placed  above  the  colonnade.  That  was 
not  done,  either. 

As  Members  of  this  body  know,  I  am 
much  concerned  with  matters  archi- 
tectural. I  wrote  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's first  statement  of  guiding  ar- 
chitectural principles  20  years  ago  for 
President  Kennedy,  principles  which 
are  still  in  use.  I  have  taken  on  the 
task  of  trying  to  improve  the  Govern- 
ment's public  buildings  program.  And 
I  have  steadfastly  supported  the  his- 
toric preservation  movement  in  this 
country,  as  it  has  burgeoned  over  the 
last  decade. 

I  have  had  many  occasions  to 
remark  that  we  must  not  preserve 
buildings  out  of  a  fear  that  we  have 
lost  the  ability  to  create  things  of 
grace  and  beauty.  But  there  are  cer- 
tain things  we  simply  do  not  do  any 
more,  and  certain  sorts  of  buildings  we 
simply  will  not  and  cannot  duplicate. 

I  wish  to  preserve  things  as  an  exam- 
ple of  what  we  were  and  will  be,  not 
what  we  were  and  no  longer  can  be. 

And  so  with  the  Capitol.  The  Con- 
gress surely  has  all  the  office  space 
the  Members  and  their  too  large  staffs 
can  need.  At  the  turn  of  the  century 
we  had  not  a  single  House  or  Senate 
Office  Building.  The  Members  met 
and  worked  In  the  Capitol  Building. 
Now  each  House  has  three  immense 
office  buildings  and  we  have  converted 
several  nearby  residences  Into  an- 
nexes, for  good  measure. 

So  let  us  dispose  of  any  argument 
that  we  need  more  space  in  the  Cap- 
itol. If  some  of  our  activities  that  must 
be  carried  on  within  the  Capitol 
cannot  now  be  accommodated,  let  us 
resolve  to  move  out  of  the  building 
those  activities  that  can  be  carried  on 
elsewhere. 

But  let  us  get  on  with  the  task  of 
making  this  building  safe,  secure,  and 
esthetically  sound. 

On  December  2,  1980.  I  made  a 
speech  to  the  Senate  alerting  it  to  the 
danger  which  we  were  courting  by  al- 
lowing President  Reagan's  Inaugura- 
tion to  take  place  under  the  deterio- 
rated west  front.  I  recalled  from  my 
naval  training  that  the  proper  station 
for  the  second  In  command  during 
combat  is  anywhere  the  captain  is  not, 
and  I  suggested  Vice  President  Bush 
be  sworn  in  at  the  Library  of  Congress, 
a  safe  distance  from  the  Capitol. 

It  had  then  been  3  years  since  we  es- 
tablished a  special  commission  to  re- 
solve the  west  front  question.  That 
Commission  has  now  finished  Its  work 
and,  to  no  one's  surprise,  been  unable 
to  decide  the  matter. 

Which  leaves  it  to  the  full  Senate 
and  House.  Well  and  good.  The  time 
for  contemplating  this  rebuilding 
scheme  and  that  expansion  plan  is 
over.  If  we  still  have  the  capacity  to  do 
anything  boldly  and  directly,  to  carry 
out  our  duties  in  the  spirit  of  our  past 
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but  with  a  care  for  our  future,  we  will 
vote  this  month,  this  week  if  possible, 
to  restore  the  west  front  of  the  Cap- 
itol in  place. 


TRffiUTE    TO    THE    CHEMISTRY 

DEPARTMENT     OF     COLUMBIA 

UNIVERSITY     AND     TO     PROP. 

NICHOLAS  J.  TURRO 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  today  to  the  Chem- 
istry Department  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity and  to  offer  my  congratulations  to 
Prof.  Nicholas  J.  Turro,  the  William  P. 
Schweitzer  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Columbia  University.  Dr.  Turro  is  one 
of  five  scientists  who  has  just  received 
the  prestigious  Elmest  Orlando  Law- 
rence Memorial  Award,  presented  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy. 

My  reason  for  bringing  this  out- 
standing chemistry  department  to 
your  attention  is  that,  in  my  view,  the 
United  States,  in  the  areas  of  scientific 
and  technological  iimovation,  faces  a 
set  of  challenges  which  affect  both 
our  immediate  and  long-range  well- 
being  as  a  nation— our  prosperity,  se- 
curity, and  quality  of  life.  Some  of 
these  challenges  arise  from  foreign 
competition  in  high-technology  indus- 
tries. Other  urgent  challenges  revolve 
around  achieving  a  greater  degree  of 
energy  independence,  a  task  that 
relies  heavily  on  American  scientific 
and  technological  expertise. 

Columbia  University  has  always  re- 
sponded to  the  great  research  and  de- 
velopment needs  of  the  Nation— in  de- 
fense, energy,  health,  and  a  host  of  re- 
lated areas.  The  university's  chemistry 
department  is  committed  to  the  kinds 
of  basic  resetu"Ch— especially  in  organic 
and  laser  chemistry— which  are  critical 
to  continued  American  leadership  in 
the  chemical  and  petrochemical  indus- 
tries. At  present,  more  than  half  of 
the  research  activity  now  underway  in 
the  department  bears  upon  the  pro- 
duction, use,  and  conservation  of 
energy  in  these  and  other  energy- 
intensive  industries. 

Professor  Turro  exemplifies  this  de- 
partment's excellence.  The  Lawrence 
Memorial  Award  that  he  has  received 
is  presented  annually  to  American  sci- 
entists "who  are  early  in  their  careers 
and  who  have  made  recent  meritorious 
contributions  to  the  development,  use, 
or  control  of  atomic  energy."  The 
award  was  established  in  1959  in 
memory  of  Elmest  O.  Lawrence,  inven- 
tor of  the  cyclotron  and  director  of 
two  California  laboratories  that  bear 
his  name  at  Berkeley  and  Livermore. 
The  wirmers  may  be  researchers  in 
any  field  of  science  related  to  atomic 
energy,  including  medicine  and  engi- 
neering. Each  receives  a  medal,  a  cita- 
tion, and  $5,000.  The  awards  were  pre- 
sented by  Secretary  of  EInergy  Donald 
Paul  Hodel  on  April  7  in  Washington, 
D.C. 


Dr.  Turro,  44,  is  chairman  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Chemistry  Department.  The 
Lawrence  Award  recognizes  his  pio- 
neering work  In  photochemistry,  spe- 
cifically his  use  of  light  to  enhance 
chemical  reactions  ranging  from  Iso- 
tope separation  to  the  creation  of  cer- 
tain polymers. 

A  native  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  Dr. 
Turro  received  the  B.A.  degree  summa 
cum  laude  from  Wesleyan  University 
in  1960  and  the  Ph.  D.  in  chemistry 
from  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  1963.  He  joined  the  Colum- 
bia faculty  as  an  instructor  in  1964. 
Dr.  Turro  was  appointed  full  professor 
in  1969  and  Schweitzer  professor  in 
1982.  He  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
chemistry  department  in  1981.  That 
same  year  Dr.  Turro  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  one  of  many  honors  he  has 
received. 

Columbia  University  has  consistent- 
ly maintained  a  distinguished  faculty. 
Other  Columbia  faculty  members  who 
have  won  the  Lawrence  Prize  are 
physics  Profs.  Herbert  Goldstein  and 
James  Rainwater.  In  addition,  40  of 
Columbia's  faculty,  former  faculty,  or 
alumni  have  been  honored  with  the 
Nobel  Prize:  last  year,  Columbia  led 
the  Nation  in  the  number  of  prestigi- 
ous Guggenheim  fellowships  awarded 
to  its  faculty;  and  many  of  its  scholars 
hold  top  honors  in  their  respective  dis- 
ciplines, including  several  who  are 
members  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  It  is  scholars  such  as  these 
who  hold  the  key,  in  large  part,  to  our 
future  technological  progress  and  the 
growth  of  the  American  economy. 


REPORT  OP  THE  NATIONAL 
COMMISSION  ON  EXCELLENCE 
IN  EDUCATION 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  since 
last  week  when  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Excellence  in  Education  issued 
its  provocative  report  titled  "A  Nation 
at  Risk:  The  Imperative  for  Education 
Reform"  my  office,  as  well  as  the  of- 
fices of  my  colleagues,  has  been  inun- 
dated with  letters  and  calls  from  con- 
stituents all  over  the  coimtry  request- 
ing copies  of  the  report  or  asking  spe- 
cific questions  about  items  from  the 
press  coverage. 

Upon  the  issuance  of  the  report,  my 
statement  to  the  press  commended  the 
Commission  and  particularly  its  distin- 
guished chairman,  David  Pierpont 
Gardner,  for  their  frank  and  forth- 
right statement  of  the  problems  and 
for  a  re-Dort  that  could  be  read  and  un- 
derstood by  the  average  citizen  at  the 
local  level  who  must  be  the  mover  and 
the  shaker  if  change  is  to  take  place. 

Although  the  report  gave  a  rather 
dismal  description  of  the  condition  of 
public  education  in  our  country,  it  rec- 
ognized that  as  the  most  advanced  de- 
mocracy in  Western  civilization,  we 
have    the    resources    to    correct    our 


shortfalls  in  education  if  we  but  redi- 
rect our  energies  to  do  so. 

In  plain  and  simple  language  the 
report  clearly  told  us  of  the  nadir  of 
education  allowed  by  citizens  at  the 
local  level  who  control  and  elect  the 
school  boards  who  establish  policy  for 
the  16,000  school  districts  in  this  coun- 
try, each  of  which  derives  its  constitu- 
tional authority  from  State  legisla- 
tures. 

The  report  did  not  delve  into  some 
of  the  causes  for  the  problems  of  the 
schools  that  are  of  concern  to  me  and 
to  others  in  this  body  such  as  legisla- 
tive mandates  requiring  specific  sub- 
ject matter  offerings  like  driver  educa- 
tion, sex  education,  and  peer  relation- 
ships to  be  in  cafeteria-type  curricu- 
limis  in  local  schools  thus  leaving  little 
time  in  the  day  for  students  to  elect 
more  intellectually  challenging  sub- 
jects. 

The  report  also  artfully  avoided 
asking  such  questions  as  how  much.  If 
any,  has  hardball  union  bargaining 
tactics  engaged  in  by  some  teachers— 
often  more  concerned  with  teacher 
rights  and  benefit  packages  than  cur- 
riculum improvement— contributed  to 
mediocrity  in  education.  Most  such 
bargaining  agreements  require  taxpay- 
ers to  pay  the  poorest  of  the  teachers 
the  same  as  the  best. 

Although  I  certainly  agree  that  in 
general  teacher  salaries  are  too  low,  it 
should  also  be  recognized  that  teacher 
benefit  packages  where  they  exist  are 
usually  tax  exempt  and  can  make  the 
actual  or  real  income  of  teachers  cov- 
ered by  them  a  very  different  story 
when  comparing  teacher  salaries  with 
other  professionals  who  pay  for  their 
own  retirement,  health,  or  life  insur- 
ance, or  other  benefits  teachers  often 
receive  at  taxpayer  expense. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
time  for  serious  soul  searching  by 
every  school  patron  in  each  of  the 
16.000  local  school  districts  in  this 
country.  It  is  a  time  when  all  of  us 
who  send  our  youngsters  to  the  local 
public  schools  need  to  be  asking  our- 
selves when  are  we  going  to  become  ac- 
tively engaged  in  helping  to  determine 
local  school  board  policy.  If  we  think 
voter  turnout  is  poor  in  national  elec- 
tions, compared  with  local  school  elec- 
tions, the  national  or  State  elections 
look  great.  I  am  told  that  in  school 
board  conducted  elections  in  many  ju- 
risdictions, whether  it  be  to  vote  on 
the  school  district  budget  or  on  new 
members  for  the  school  board,  a  20- 
percent  turnout  of  eligible  voters 
could  be  considered  phenomenal.  I 
would  hope  the  Commission's  report 
will  help  reduce  patron  apathy  in  local 
school  affairs  where  often  more  voters 
turn  out  for  a  single  athletic  event 
than  participate  in  school  board  policy 
setting  over  an  entire  year. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  widespread 
Interest  in  this  report  and  there  is  also 


apparently  an  eagerness  in  the  Ameri- 
can public  to  learn  of  Its  content  with 
a  view  toward  implementing  its  recom- 
mendations at  the  State  and  local 
levels  where  implementation  must 
take  place  If  the  necessso-y  improve- 
ments are  to  be  made.  Because  the 
supply  of  copies  of  the  report  for  dis- 
tribution through  normal  channels  is 
limited,  said  in  order  for  the  report  to 
have  the  widest  distribution  possible.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fuU 
text  of  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

A  Natioh  at  Risk:  The  Ihperativx  roR 

Educational  Reform 
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A  NATION  AT  RISK 

Our  Nation  is  at  risk.  Our  once  unchal- 
lenged preeminence  In  commerce,  industry, 
science,  and  technological  innovation  is 
being  overtaken  by  competitors  throughout 
the  world.  This  report  is  concerned  with 
only  one  of  the  many  causes  and  dimensions 
of  the  problem,  but  it  is  the  one  that  under- 
girds  American  prosperity,  security,  and  ci- 
vility. We  report  to  the  American  people 
that  while  we  can  take  justifiable  pride  In 


what  our  schools  and  colleges  have  histori- 
cally accomplished  and  contributed  to  the 
United  States  and  the  well-being  of  its 
people,  the  educational  foundations  of  our 
society  are  presently  being  eroded  by  a 
rising  tide  of  mediocrity  that  threatens  our 
very  future  as  a  Nation  and  a  people.  What 
was  unimaginable  a  generation  ago  has 
begun  to  occur— others  are  matching  and 
surpassing  our  educational  attainments. 

If  an  unfriendly  foreign  power  had  at- 
tempted to  impose  on  America  the  mediocre 
educational  performance  that  exists  today, 
we  might  well  have  viewed  it  as  an  act  of 
war.  As  it  stands,  we  have  allowed  this  to 
happen  to  ourselves.  We  have  even  squan- 
dered the  gains  in  student  achievement 
made  In  the  wake  of  the  Sputnik  challenge. 
Moreover,  we  have  dismantled  essential  sup- 
port systems  which  helped  make  those  gains 
possible.  We  have,  in  effect,  been  commit- 
ting an  act  of  unthinking,  unilateral  educa- 
tional disarmament. 

Our  society  and  its  educational  institu- 
tions seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  basic 
purposes  of  schooling,  and  of  the  high  ex- 
pectations and  disciplined  effort  needed  to 
attain  them.  This  report,  the  result  of  18 
months  of  study,  seeks  to  generate  reform 
of  our  educational  system  in  fundamental 
ways  and  to  renew  the  Nation's  commitment 
to  schools  and  colleges  of  high  quality 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land. 

That  we  have  compromised  this  commit- 
ment is,  upon  reflection,  hardly  surprising, 
given  the  multitude  of  often  conflicting  de- 
mands we  have  placed  on  our  Nation's 
schools  and  colleges.  They  are  routinely 
called  on  to  provide  solutions  to  personal, 
social,  and  political  problems  that  the  home 
and  other  institutions  either  will  not  or 
cannot  resolve.  We  must  understand  that 
these  demands  on  our  schools  and  colleges 
often  exact  an  educational  cost  as  well  as  a 
financial  one. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Commission's  first 
meeting.  President  Reagan  noted  the  cen- 
tral importance  of  education  in  American 
life  when  he  said:  "Certainly  there  are  few 
areas  of  American  life  as  important  to  our 
society,  to  our  people,  and  to  our  families  as 
our  schools  and  colleges."  This  report, 
therefore,  is  as  much  an  open  letter  to  the 
American  people  as  it  is  a  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education.  We  are  confident  that 
the  American  people,  properly  informed, 
will  do  what  Is  right  for  their  children  and 
for  the  generations  to  come. 

History  is  not  kind  to  idlers.  The  time  is 
long  past  when  America's  destiny  was  as- 
sured simply  by  an  abundance  of  natural  re- 
sources and  inexhaustible  human  enthusi- 
asm, and  by  our  relative  isolation  from  the 
malignant  problems  of  older  civilizations. 
The  world  is  indeed  one  global  village.  We 
live  among  determined,  well-educated,  and 
strongly  motivated  competitors.  We  com- 
pete with  them  for  international  standing 
and  markets,  not  only  with  products  but 
also  with  the  ideas  of  our  laboratories  and 
neighborhood  workshops.  America's  posi- 
tion in  the  world  may  once  have  been  rea- 
sonably secure  with  only  a  few  exceptional- 
ly well-trained  men  and  women.  It  is  no 
longer. 

The  risk  Is  not  only  that  the  Japanese 
make  automobiles  more  efficiently  than 
Americans  and  have  government  subsidies 
for  development  and  export.  It  is  not  just 
that  the  South  Koreans  recently  built  the 
world's  most  efficient  steel  mill,  or  that 
American  machine  tools,  once  the  pride  of 


the  world,  are  being  displaced  by  German 
products.  It  is  also  that  these  developments 
signify  a  redistribution  of  trained  capability 
throughout  the  globe.  Knowledge,  learning. 
Information,  and  skilled  intelligence  are  the 
new  raw  materials  of  International  com- 
merce and  are  today  spreading  throughout 
the  world  as  vigorously  as  miracle  drugs, 
synthetic  fertilizers,  and  blue  jeans  did  ear- 
lier. If  only  to  keep  and  Improve  on  the  slim 
competitive  edge  we  still  retain  in  world 
markets,  we  must  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  reform  of  our  educational  system  for 
the  benefit  of  all— old  and  young  alike,  af- 
fluent and  poor,  majority  and  minority. 
Learning  Is  the  indispensible  investment  re- 
quired for  success  in  the  "information  age" 
we  are  entering. 

Our  concern,  however,  goes  well  beyond 
matters  such  as  Industry  and  commerce.  It 
also  Includes  the  Intellectual,  moral,  and 
spiritual  strengths  of  our  people  which  knit 
together  the  very  fabric  of  our  society.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  need  to  know 
that  Individuals  in  our  society  who  do  not 
possess  the  levels  of  skill,  literacy,  and  train- 
ing essential  to  this  new  era  will  be  effec- 
tively disenfranchised,  not  simply  from  the 
material  rewards  that  accompany  compe- 
tent performance,  but  also  from  the  chance 
to  participate  fully  in  our  national  life.  A 
high  level  of  shared  education  is  essential  to 
a  free,  democratic  society  and  to  the  foster- 
ing of  a  common  culture,  especially  in  a 
country  that  prides  itself  on  pluralism  and 
individual  freedom. 

For  our  country  to  function,  citizens  must 
be  able  to  reach  some  common  understand- 
ings on  complex  issues,  often  on  short 
notice  and  on  the  basis  of  conflicting  or  In- 
complete evidence.  Eklucation  helps  form 
these  conunon  understandings,  a  point 
Thomas  Jefferson  made  long  ago  in  his 
justly  famous  dictum: 

"I  know  no  safe  depository  of  the  ultimate 
powers  of  the  society  but  the  people  them- 
selves: and  if  we  think  them  not  enlightened 
enough  to  exercise  their  control  with  a 
wholesome  discretion,  the  remedy  Is  not  to 
take  it  from  them  but  to  Inform  their  dis- 
cretion." 

Part  of  what  Is  at  risk  is  the  promise  first 
made  on  this  continent:  All,  regardless  of 
race  or  class  or  economic  status,  are  entitled 
to  a  fair  chance  and  to  the  tools  for  develop- 
ing their  Individual  powers  of  mind  and 
spirit  to  the  utmost.  This  promise  means 
that  all  children  by  virtue  of  their  own  ef- 
forts, competently  guided,  can  hope  to 
attain  the  mature  and  Informed  judgment 
needed  to  secure  gainful  employment,  and 
to  manage  their  own  lives,  thereby  serving 
not  only  their  own  interests  but  also  the 
progress  of  society  itself. 

Indicators  of  the  risk 

The  educational  dimensions  of  the  risk 
before  us  have  been  amply  documented  In 
testimony  received  by  the  Commission.  For 
example: 

International  comparisons  of  student 
achievement,  completed  a  decade  ago.  reveal 
that  on  19  academic  tests  American  stu- 
dents were  never  first  or  second  and.  In  com- 
parison with  other  Industrialized  nations, 
were  last  seven  times. 

Some  23  million  American  adults  are  func- 
tionally illiterate  by  the  simplest  tests  of  ev- 
eryday reading,  writing,  and  comprehension. 

About  13  percent  of  all  17-year-olds  in  the 
United  States  can  be  considered  functional- 
ly illiterate.  Functional  illiteracy  among  mi- 
nority youth  may  run  as  high  as  40  percent. 
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Average  achievement  of  high  school  stu- 
denta  on  most  standardized  tests  is  now 
lower  than  6  years  ago  when  Sputnik  was 
launched. 

Over  half  the  population  of  gifted  stu- 
dents do  not  match  their  tested  ability  with 
comparable  achievement  in  school. 

The  College  Board's  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Teate  (SAT)  demonstrate  a  virtually  unbro- 
ken decline  from  1963  to  1980.  Average 
verbal  scores  fell  over  50  points  and  average 
mathematics  scores  dropped  nearly  40 
points. 

College  Board  achievement  tests  also 
reveal  consistent  declines  in  recent  years  in 
such  subjects  as  physics  and  English. 

Both  the  number  and  proportion  of  stu- 
dents demonstrating  superior  achievement 
on  the  SAT's  (l.e.,  those  with  scores  of  650 
or  higher)  have  dramatically  declined. 

Many  17-year-olds  do  not  possess  the 
"higher  order"  intellectual  skills  we  should 
expect  of  them.  Nearly  40  percent  cannot 
draw  inferences  from  written  material;  only 
one-fifth  can  write  a  persuasive  essay:  and 
only  one-third  can  solve  a  mathematics 
problem  requiring  several  steps. 

There  was  a  steady  decline  in  science 
achievement  scores  of  U.S.  17-year-olds  as 
measured  by  national  assessments  of  science 
in  1969.  1973.  and  1977. 

Between  1975  and  1980.  remedial  mathe- 
matics courses  in  public  4-year  colleges  in- 
creased by  72  percent  and  now  constitute 
one-quarter  of  all  mathematics  courses 
taught  in  those  institutions. 

Average  tested  achievement  of  students 
graduating  from  college  is  also  lower. 

Business  and  military  leaders  complain 
that  they  are  required  to  spend  millions  of 
dollars  on  costly  remedial  education  and 
training  programs  in  such  basic  skills  as 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  computation. 
The  Department  of  the  Navy,  for  example, 
reported  to  the  Commission  that  one-quar- 
ter of  its  recent  recruits  cannot  read  at  the 
ninth  grade  level,  the  minimum  needed 
simply  to  understand  written  safety  instruc- 
tions. Without  remedial  work  they  cannot 
even  begin,  much  less  complete,  the  sophis- 
ticated training  essential  in  much  of  the 
modem  military. 

These  deficiencies  come  at  a  time  when 
the  demand  for  highly  skilled  workers  in 
new  fields  is  accelerating  rapidly.  For  exam- 
ple: 

Computers  and  computer-controlled 
equipment  are  penetrating  every  aspect  of 
our  lives— homes,  factories,  and  offices. 

One  estimate  indicates  that  by  the  turn  of 
the  century  millions  of  jobs  will  involve 
laser  technology  iind  robotics. 

Technology  is  radically  transforming  a 
host  of  other  occupations.  They  include 
health  care,  medical  science,  energy  produc- 
tion, food  processing,  construction,  and  the 
building,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  sophis- 
ticated scientific,  educational,  military,  and 
industrial  equipment. 

Analysts  examining  these  indicators  of 
student  performance  and  the  demands  for 
new  skills  have  made  some  chilling  observa- 
tions. Educational  researcher  Paul  Hurd 
concluded  at  the  end  of  a  thorough  national 
survey  of  student  achievement  that  within 
the  context  of  the  modem  scientific  revolu- 
tion "We  are  raising  a  new  generation  of 
Americans  that  is  scientifically  and  techno- 
logically illiterate."  In  a  similar  vein.  John 
Slaughter,  a  former  Director  of  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation,  warned  of  "a  grow- 
ing chasm  between  a  small  scientific  and 
technological  eljte  and  a  citizenry  ill-in- 
formed, indeed  uninformed,  on  issues  with  a 
science  component." 


But  the  problem  does  not  stop  there,  nor 
do  all  observers  see  it  the  same  way.  Some 
worry  that  schools  may  emphasize  such  ru- 
diments as  reading  and  computation  at  the 
expense  of  other  essential  skills  such  as 
comprehension,  analysis,  solving  problems, 
and  drawing  conclusions.  Still  others  are 
concemed  that  an  overemphasis  on  techni- 
cal and  occupational  skills  will  leave  little 
time  for  studying  the  arts  and  humanities 
that  so  enrich  daily  life,  help  maintain  civil- 
ity, and  develop  a  sense  of  community. 
Knowledge  of  the  humanities,  they  main- 
tain, must  be  hamessed  to  science  and  tech- 
nology if  the  latter  are  to  remain  creative 
and  humane.  Just  as  the  humanities  need  to 
be  informed  by  science  and  technology  if 
they  are  to  remain  relevant  to  the  human 
condition.  Another  analyst,  Paul  Copper- 
man,  has  drawn  a  sobering  conclusion.  UntU 
now,  he  has  noted: 

"Each  generation  of  Americans  has  out- 
stripped its  parents  in  education,  in  literacy, 
and  in  economic  attainment.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  our  country,  the  edu- 
cational skills  of  one  generation  will  not  sur- 
pass, win  not  equal,  will  not  even  approach, 
those  of  their  parents. " 

It  is  important,  of  course,  to  recognize 
that  the  average  citizen  today  is  better  edu- 
cated and  more  knowledgeable  than  the  av- 
erage citizen  of  a  generation  ago— more  lit- 
erate, and  exposed  to  more  mathematics,  lit- 
erature, and  science.  The  positive  impact  of 
this  fact  on  the  well-being  of  our  country 
and  the  lives  of  our  people  cannot  be  over- 
stated. Nevertheless,  the  average  graduate 
of  our  schools  and  colleges  today  is  not  as 
well  educated  as  the  average  graduate  of  25 
or  35  years  ago,  when  a  much  smaller  pro- 
portion of  oUr  population  completed  high 
school  and  college.  The  negative  impact  of 
this  fact  likewise  cannot  be  overstated. 
Hope  and  /rristmtion 

Statistics  and  their  interpretation  by  ex- 
perts show  only  the  surface  dimension  of 
the  difficulties  we  face.  Beneath  them  lies  a 
tension  between  hope  and  frustation  that 
characterizes  current  attitudes  about  educa- 
tion at  every  level. 

We  have  heard  the  voices  of  high  school 
and  college  students,  school  board  members, 
and  teachers;  of  leaders  of  industry,  minori- 
ty groups,  and  higher  education;  of  parents 
and  State  officials.  We  could  hear  the  hope 
evident  in  their  commitment  to  quality  edu- 
cation and  in  their  descriptions  of  outstand- 
ing programs  and  schools.  We  could  also 
hear  the  Intensity  of  their  frustration,  a 
growing  impatience  with  shoddiness  in 
many  walks  of  American  life,  and  the  com- 
plaint that  this  shoddiness  is  too  often  re- 
flected in  our  schools  and  colleges.  Their 
frustration  threatens  to  over  overwhelm 
their  hope. 

What  lies  behind  this  emerging  national 
sense  of  frustration  can  be  described  as  both 
a  dimming  of  personal  expectations  and  the 
fear  of  losing  a  shared  vision  for  America. 

On  the  personal  level  the  student,  the 
parent,  and  the  caring  teacher  all  perceive 
that  a  basic  promise  is  not  being  kept.  More 
and  more  young  people  emerge  from  high 
school  ready  neither  for  college  nor  for 
work.  This  predicament  becomes  more  acute 
as  the  knowledge  base  continues  its  rapid 
expansion,  the  number  of  traditional  Jobs 
shrinks,  and  new  jobs  demand  greater  so- 
phistication and  preparation. 

On  a  broader  scale,  we  sense  that  the  un- 
dertone of  frustration  has  significant  politi- 
cal implications,  for  it  cuts  across  ages,  gen- 
erations, races,  and  political  and  economic 
groups.  We  have  come  to  understand  that 


the  public  will  demand  that  educational  and 
political  leaders  act  forcefully  and  effective- 
ly on  these  issues.  Indeed,  such  demands 
have  already  appeared  and  could  well 
become  a  unifying  national  preoccupation. 
This  unity,  however,  can  be  achieved  only  If 
we  avoid  the  unproductive  tendency  of  some 
to  search  for  scapegoats  among  the  victims, 
such  as  the  beleaguered  teachers. 

On  the  positive  side  is  the  significant 
movement  by  political  and  educational  lead- 
ers to  search  for  solutions— so  far  centering 
largely  on  the  nearly  desperate  need  for  in- 
creased support  for  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics and  science.  This  movement  is  but  a 
start  on  what  we  believe  is  a  larger  and 
more  educationally  encompassing  need  to 
improve  teaching  and  learning  in  fields  such 
as  English,  history,  geography,  economics, 
and  foreign  languages.  We  believe  this 
movement  must  be  broadened  and  directed 
toward  reform  and  excellence  throughout 
education. 

Excellence  in  education 

We  define  "excellence"  to  mean  several 
related  things.  At  the  level  of  the  individual 
learner,  it  means  performing  on  the  bounda- 
ry of  individual  ability  in  ways  that  test  and 
push  back  personal  limits,  in  school  and  in 
the  workplace.  Excellence  characterizes  a 
school  or  college  that  sets  high  expectations 
and  goals  for  all  learners,  then  tries  in  every 
way  t>ossible  to  help  students  reach  them. 
Excellence  characterizes  a  society  that  has 
adopted  these  policies,  for  it  will  then  be 
prepared  through  the  education  and  skill  of 
its  people  to  respond  to  the  challenges  of  a 
rapidly  changing  world.  Our  Nation's  people 
and  its  schools  and  colleges  must  be  commit- 
ted to  achieving  excellence  in  all  these 
senses. 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  public  conunit- 
ment  to  excellence  and  educational  reform 
must  be  made  at  the  expense  of  a  strong, 
public  commitment  to  the  equitable  treat- 
ment of  our  diverse  population.  The  twin 
goals  of  equity  and  high-quality  schooling 
have  profound  and  practical  meaning  for 
our  economy  and  society,  and  we  cannot 
permit  one  to  yield  to  the  other  either  in 
principle  or  in  practice. 

To  do  so  would  deny  young  people  their 
chance  to  leam  and  live  according  to  their 
aspirations  and  abilities.  It  would  also  lead 
to  a  generalized  accommodation  to  mediocri- 
ty in  our  society  on  the  one  hand  or  the  cre- 
ation of  an  undemocratic  elitism  on  the 
other. 

Our  goal  must  be  to  develop  the  talents  of 
all  to  their  fullest.  Attaining  that  goal  re- 
quires that  we  expect  and  assist  all  students 
to  work  to  the  limits  of  their  capabilities. 
We  should  expect  schools  to  have  genuinely 
high  standards  rather  than  minimum  ones, 
and  parents  to  support  and  encourage  their 
children  to  make  the  most  of  their  talents 
and  abilities. 

The  search  for  solutions  to  our  education- 
al problems  must  also  Include  a  commit- 
ment to  life-long  learning.  The  task  of  re- 
building our  system  of  learning  is  enormous 
and  must  be  properly  understood  and  taken 
seriously:  Although  a  million  and  a  half  new 
workers  enter  the  economy  each  year  from 
our  schools  and  colleges,  the  adults  working 
today  will  still  make  up  about  75  percent  of 
the  workforce  in  the  year  2000.  These  work- 
ers, and  new  entrants  into  the  workforce, 
will  need  further  education  and  retraining  if 
they— and  we  as  a  Nation— are  to  thrive  and 
prosper. 


The  Learning  Society 
In  a  world  of  ever-accelerating  competi- 
tion and  change  in  the  conditions  of  the 
workplace,  of  ever-greater  danger,  and  of 
ever-larger  opportunities  for  those  prepared 
to  meet  them,  educational  reform  should 
focus  on  the  goal  of  creating  a  Learning  So- 
ciety. At  the  heart  of  such  a  society  is  the 
commitment  to  a  set  of  values  and  to  a 
system  of  education  that  affords  all  mem- 
bers the  opportunity  to  stretch  their  minds 
to  full  capacity,  from  early  childhood 
through  adulthood,  learning  more  as  the 
world  Itself  changes.  Such  a  society  has  as  a 
basic  foundation  the  idea  that  education  is 
important  not  only  because  of  what  it  con- 
tributes to  one's  career  goals  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  value  It  adds  to  the  general 
quality  of  one's  life.  Also  at  the  heart  of  the 
beaming  Society  are  educational  opportuni- 
ties extending  far  beyond  the  traditional  In- 
stitutions of  learning,  our  schools  and  col- 
leges. They  extend  into  homes  and  work- 
places; into  libraries,  art  galleries,  museums, 
and  science  centers:  indeed,  into  every  place 
where  the  individual  can  develop  and 
mature  in  work  and  life.  In  our  view,  formal 
schooling  In  youth  is  the  essential  founda- 
tion for  leamlng  throughout  one's  life.  But 
without  lifelong  leamlng,  one's  skills  will 
become  rapidly  dated. 

In  contrast  to  the  ideal  of  the  Leamlng 
Society,  however,  we  find  that  for  too  many 
people  education  means  doing  the  minimum 
work  necessary  for  the  moment,  then  coast- 
ing through  life  on  what  may  have  been 
leamed  In  Its  first  quarter.  But  this  should 
not  surprise  us  because  we  tend  to  express 
our  educational  standards  and  expectations 
largely  in  terms  of  "minimum  require- 
ments." And  where  there  should  be  a  coher- 
ent continuum  of  leamlng.  we  have  none, 
but  Instead  an  often  Incoherent,  outdated, 
patchwork  quilt.  Many  Individuals,  some- 
times heroic,  examples  of  schools  and  col- 
leges of  great  merit  do  exist.  Our  findings 
and  testimony  confirm  the  vitality  of  a 
number  of  notable  schools  and  programs, 
but  their  very  distinction  stands  out  against 
a  vast  mass  shaped  by  tensions  and  pres- 
sures that  inhibit  systematic  academic  and 
vocational  achievement  for  the  majority  of 
students.  In  some  metropolitan  areas  basic 
literacy  has  become  the  goal  rather  than 
the  starting  point.  In  some  colleges  main- 
taining enrollments  is  of  greater  day-to-day 
concem  than  maintaining  rigorous  academic 
standards.  And  the  ideal  of  academic  excel- 
lence as  the  primary  goal  of  schooling  seems 
to  be  fading  across  the  board  In  American 
education. 

Thus,  we  Issue  this  call  to  all  who  care 
about  America  and  iU  future:  to  parents 
and  students:  to  teachers,  administrators, 
and  school  board  members;  to  colleges  and 
industry:  to  union  members  and  military 
leaders;  to  governors  and  State  legislators; 
to  the  President;  to  members  of  Congress 
and  other  public  officials;  to  members  of 
leamed  and  scientific  societies;  to  the  print 
and  electronic  media;  to  concemed  citizens 
everywhere.  America  is  at  risk. 

We  are  confident  that  America  can  ad- 
dress this  risk.  If  the  tasks  we  set  forth  are 
initiated  now  and  our  recommendations  are 
fully  realized  over  the  next  several  years,  we 
can  expect  reform  of  our  Nation's  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities.  This  would  also 
reverse  the  current  declining  trend— a  trend 
that  stems  more  from  weakness  of  purpose, 
confusion  of  vision,  underuse  of  talent,  and 
lack  of  leadership,  than  from  conditions 
beyond  our  control. 


7%e  tools  at  hand 
It  is  our  conviction  that  the  essential  raw 
materials  needed  to  reform  our  educational 
system  are  waiting  to  be  mobilized  through 
effective  leadership: 

The  natural  abilities  of  the  young  that  cry 
out  to  be  developed  and  the  undiminished 
concem  of  parents  for  the  well-being  of 
their  children: 

The  commitment  of  the  Nation  to  high  re- 
tention rates  in  schools  and  colleges  and  to 
full  access  to  education  for  all; 

The  persistent  and  authentic  American 
dream  that  superior  performance  can  raise 
one's  state  In  life  and  shape  one's  own 
future; 

The  dedication,  against  all  odds,  that 
keeps  teachers  serving  in  schools  sind  col- 
leges, even  as  the  rewards  diminish; 

Our  better  understanding  of  leamlng  and 
teaching  and  the  implications  of  this  knowl- 
edge for  school  practice,  and  the  numerous 
examples  of  local  success  as  a  result  of  supe- 
rior effort  and  effective  dissemination; 

The  ingenuity  of  our  policymakers,  scien- 
tists. State  and  local  educators,  and  scholars 
in  formulating  solutions  once  problems  are 
better  understood; 

The  traditional  belief  that  paying  for  edu- 
cation is  an  investment  In  ever-renewable 
human  resources  that  are  more  durable  and 
flexible  than  capital  plant  and  equipment, 
and  the  availability  in  this  country  of  suffi- 
cient financial  means  to  invest  in  education; 
The  equally  sound  tradition,  from  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787  until  today, 
that  the  Federal  government  should  supple- 
ment State,  local,  and  other  resources  to 
foster  key  national  educational  goals:  and 

The  voluntary  efforts  of  individuals,  busi- 
nesses, and  parent  and  civic  groups  to  coop- 
erate in  strengthening  educational  pro- 
grams. 

These  raw  materials,  combined  with  the 
unparalleled  array  of  educational  organiza- 
tions in  America,  offer  us  the  possibility  to 
create  a  Learning  Society,  in  which  public, 
private,  and  parochial  schools;  colleges  and 
universities;  vocational  and  technical 
schools  and  institutes:  libraries;  science  cen- 
ters, museums,  and  other  cultural  institu- 
tions; and  corporate  training  and  retraining 
programs  offer  opportunities  and  choices 
for  all  to  leam  throughout  life. 

77ie  public 's  commitment 
Of  all  the  tools  at  hand,  the  public's  sup- 
port for  education  is  the  most  powerful.  In  a 
message  to  a  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
meeting  in  May.  1982,  President  Reagan 
commented  on  this  fact  when  he  said: 

"This  public  awareness— and  I  hope  public 
action— is  long  overdue.  .  .  .  This  country 
was  built  on  American  respect  for  educa- 
tion. . . .  Our  challenge  now  is  to  create  a  re- 
surgence of  that  thirst  for  education  that 
typifies  our  Nation's  history." 

The  most  recent  (1982)  (^allup  Poll  of  the 
Public's  Attitudes  Toward  the  Public 
Schools  strongly  supported  a  theme  heard 
during  our  hearings:  People  are  steadfast  In 
their  belief  that  education  is  the  major 
foundation  for  the  future  strength  of  this 
country.  They  even  considered  education 
more  important  than  developing  the  best  in- 
dustrial system  or  the  strongest  military 
force,  perhaps  because  they  understood  edu- 
cation as  the  cornerstone  of  both.  They  also 
held  that  education  Is  "extremely  Impor- 
tant" to  one's  future  success,  and  that 
public  education  should  be  the  top  priority 
for  additional  Federal  funds.  Education  oc- 
cupied first  place  among  12  funding  catego- 
ries considered  In  the  survey— above  health 
care,  welfare,  and  military  defense,  with  55 


percent  selecting  public  education  as  one  of 
their  first  three  choices.  Very  clearly,  the 
public  understands  the  primary  Importance 
of  education  as  the  foundation  for  a  satisfy- 
ing life,  an  enlightened  and  civil  society,  a 
strong  economy,  and  a  secure  Nation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  public  has  no  pa- 
tience with  undemanding  and  superfluous 
high  school  offerings.  In  another  survey, 
more  than  75  percent  of  all  those  ques- 
tioned believed  every  student  planning  to  go 
to  college  should  take  4  years  of  mathemat- 
ics, English.  hlstory/U5.  govemment.  and 
science,  with  more  than  SO  percent  adding  2 
years  each  of  a  foreign  language  and  eco- 
nomics or  business.  The  public  even  sup- 
ports requiring  much  of  this  currictilum  for 
students  who  do  not  plan  to  go  to  college. 
These  standards  far  exceed  the  strictest 
high  school  graduation  requirements  of  any 
State  today,  and  they  also  exceed  the  admis- 
sion standards  of  all  but  a  handful  of  our 
most  selective  colleges  and  universities. 

Another  dimension  of  the  public's  support, 
offers  the  prospect  of  constructive  reform. 
The  best  term  to  characterize  it  may  simply 
be  the  honorable  work  "patriotism."  Citi- 
zens know  intuitively  what  some  of  the  best 
economists  have  shown  in  their  research, 
that  education  is  one  of  the  chief  engines  of 
a  society's  material  well-being.  They  know, 
too,  that  education  is  the  common  bond  of  a 
pluralistic  society  and  helps  tie  us  to  other 
cultures  around  the  globe.  Citizens  also 
know  in  their  bones  that  the  safety  of  the 
United  States  depends  principally  on  the 
wit,  skill,  and  spirit  of  a  self-confident 
people,  today  and  tomorrow.  It  is,  therefore, 
essential— especially  in  a  period  of  long-term 
decline  in  educational  achievement— for 
govemment  at  all  levels  to  affirm  its  respon- 
sibility for  nurturing  the  Nation's  intellectu- 
al capital. 

And  perhaps  most  important,  citizens 
know  and  believe  that  the  meaning  of 
America  to  the  rest  of  the  world  must  be 
something  better  than  it  seems  to  many 
today.  Americans  like  to  think  of  this 
Nation  as  the  preeminent  country  for  gener- 
ating the  great  ideas  and  material  benefits 
for  all  mankind.  The  citizen  is  dismayed  at  a 
steady  15-year  decline  in  industrial  produc- 
tivity, as  one  great  American  industry  after 
another  falls  to  world  competition.  The  citi- 
zen wants  the  country  to  act  on  the  behalf, 
expressed  in  our  hearings  and  by  the  large 
majority  in  the  Gallup  Poll,  that  education 
should  be  at  the  top  of  the  Nation's  agenda. 
Findings 
We  conclude  that  declines  In  educational 
performance  are  in  large  pi^rt  the  result  of 
disturbing  inadequacies  in  the  way  the  edu- 
cational process  itself  is  often  conducted. 
The  findings  that  follow,  culled  from  a 
much  more  extensive  list,  reflect  four  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  educational  process: 
content,  expectations,  time,  and  teaching. 
Findings  regarding  content 
By  content  we  mean  the  very  "stuff"  of 
education,  the  curriculum.  Because  of  our 
concem  about  the  curriculum,  the  Commis- 
sion examined  patterns  of  courses  high 
school  students  took  in  1964-69  compared 
with  course  patterns  In  1976-81.  On  the 
basis  of  these  a^yses  we  conclude: 

Secondary  school  curricula  have  been  ho- 
mogenized, diluted,  and  diffused  to  the 
point  that  they  no  longer  have  a  central 
purpose.  In  effect,  we  have  a  cafeteria-style 
curriculum  in  which  the  appetizers  and  des- 
serts can  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  main 
course.  Students  have  migrated  from  voca- 
tional and  college  preparatory  programs  to 
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"general  track"  courses  in  large  numbers. 
The  proportion  of  students  taking  a  general 
program  of  study  has  increased  from  13  per- 
cent in  1964  to  42  percent  in  1979. 

This  currlcular  smorgasbord,  combined 
with  extensive  student  choice,  explains  a 
great  deal  about  where  we  find  ourselves 
today.  We  offer  intermediate  algebra,  but 
only  31  percent  of  our  recent  high  school 
graduates  complete  It;  we  offer  French  I, 
but  only  13  percent  complete  it;  and  we 
offer  geography,  but  only  16  percent  com- 
plete it.  Calculus  is  available  in  schools  en- 
rolling about  60  percent  of  all  students,  but 
only  6  percent  of  all  students  complete  it. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  credits  earned 
by  general  track  high  school  students  are  in 
physical  and  health  education,  work  experi- 
ence outside  the  school,  remedial  English 
and  mathematics,  and  personal  service  and 
development  courses,  such  as  training  for 
adulthood  and  ma-Tiage. 

Findingt  regarding  expectations 

We  define  expectations  in  terms  of  the 
level  of  knowledge,  abilities,  and  skills 
school  and  college  graduates  should  possess. 
They  also  refer  to  the  time,  hard  work,  be- 
havior, self-discipline,  and  motivation  that 
are  essential  for  high  student  achievement. 
Such  expectations  are  expressed  to  students 
in  several  different  ways: 

by  grades,  which  reflect  the  degree  to 
which  students  demonstrate  their  mastery 
of  subject  matter; 

through  high  school  and  college  gradua- 
tion requirements,  which  tell  students 
which  subjects  are  most  important: 

by  the  presence  or  absence  of  rigorous  ex- 
aminations requiring  students  to  demon- 
strate their  mastery  of  content  and  skill 
before  receiving  a  diploma  or  a  degree; 

by  college  admissions  requirements,  which 
reinforce  high  school  standards:  and 

by  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  matter  stu- 
dents confront  in  their  texts  and  assigned 
readings. 

Our  analyses  in  each  of  these  areas  indi- 
cate notable  deficiencies: 

The  amount  of  homework  for  high  school 
seniors  has  decreased  (two-thirds  report  less 
than  1  hour  a  night)  and  grades  have  risen 
as  average  student  achievement  has  been 
declining. 

In  many  other  industrialized  nations, 
courses  in  mathematics  (other  than  arith- 
metic or  general  mathematics),  biology, 
chemistry,  physics,  and  geography  start  in 
grade  6  suid  are  required  of  all  students.  The 
time  spent  on  these  subjects,  based  on  class 
hours,  is  about  three  times  that  spent  by 
even  the  most  science-oriented  U.S.  stu- 
dents, i.e.,  those  who  select  4  years  of  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  in  secondary  school. 

A  1980  SUte-by-State  survey  of  high 
school  diploma  requirements  reveals  that 
only  eight  States  require  high  schools  to 
offer  foreign  language  instruction,  but  none 
requires  students  to  take  the  courses. 
Thirty-five  States  require  only  1  year  of 
mathematics,  and  36  require  only  1  year  of 
science  for  a  diploma. 

In  13  States,  SO  percent  or  more  of  the 
units  required  for  high  school  graduation 
may  be  electives  chosen  by  the  student. 
Given  this  freedom  to  choose  the  substance 
of  half  or  more  of  their  education,  many 
students  opt  for  less  demanding  personal 
service  courses,  such  as  bachelor  living. 

"Minimum  competency"  examinations 
(now  required  in  37  States)  fall  short  of 
what  is  needed,  as  the  "minimum"  tends  to 
become  the  "maximum,"  thus  lowering  edu- 
cational standards  for  ail. 


One-fifth  of  all  4-year  public  colleges  in 
the  United  States  must  accept  every  high 
school  graduate  within  the  State  regardless 
of  program  followed  or  grades,  thereby  serv- 
ing notice  to  high  school  students  that  they 
can  expect  to  attend  college  even  if  they  do 
not  follow  a  demaning  course  of  study  in 
high  school  or  perform  well. 

About  23  percent  of  our  more  selective  col- 
leges and  universities  reported  that  their 
general  level  of  selectivity  declined  during 
the  1970s,  and  29  percent  reported  reducing 
the  number  of  specific  high  school  courses 
required  for  admission  (usually  by  dropping 
foreign  language  requirements,  which  are 
now  specified  as  a  condition  for  admission 
by  only  one-fifth  of  our  Institutions  of 
higher  education). 

Too  few  experienced  teachers  and  schol- 
ars are  involved  in  writing  textbooks. 
During  the  past  decade  or  so  a  large  numtier 
of  texts  have' been  "written  down"  by  their 
publishers  to  ever-lower  reading  levels  in  re- 
sponse to  perceived  market  demands. 

A  recent  study  by  Education  Products  In- 
formation Exchange  revealed  that  a  majori- 
ty of  students  were  able  to  master  80  per- 
cent of  the  material  in  some  of  their  sub- 
ject-matter texts  before  they  had  even 
opened  the  books.  Many  books  do  not  chal- 
lenge the  students  to  whom  they  are  as- 
signed. 

Expenditures  for  textbooks  and  other  in- 
structional materials  have  declined  by  50 
percent  over  the  past  17  yea's.  While  some 
recommend  a  level  of  spending  on  texts  of 
between  5  and  10  percent  of  the  operating 
costs  of  schools,  the  budgets  for  basal  texts 
and  related  materials  have  been  dropping 
during  the  past  decade  and  half  to  only  0.7 
percent  today. 

Findings  regarding  time 

Evidence  presented  to  the  Commission 
demonstrates  three  disturbing  facts  about 
the  use  that  American  schools  and  students 
make  of  time:  (1)  compared  to  other  na- 
tions, American  students  spend  much  less 
time  on  school  work;  (2)  time  spent  in  the 
classroom  and  on  homework  is  often  used 
ineffectively:  and  (3)  schools  are  not  doing 
enough  to  help  students  develop  either  the 
study  skills  required  to  use  time  well  or  the 
willingness  to  spend  more  time  on  school 
work. 

In  England  and  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries, it  is  not  unusual  for  academic  high 
school  students  to  spend  8  hours  a  day  at 
school,  220  days  per  year.  In  the  United 
States,  by  contrast,  the  typical  school  day 
lasts  6  hours  and  the  school  year  is  180 
days. 

In  many  schools,  the  time  spent  learning 
how  to  cook  an  drive  counts  as  much  toward 
a  high  school  diploma  as  the  time  spent 
studying  mathematics,  English,  chemistry, 
U.S.  history,  or  biology. 

A  study  of  the  school  week  in  the  United 
States  found  that  some  schools  provided 
students  only  17  hours  of  academic  instruc- 
tion during  the  week,  and  the  average 
sch<x)l  provided  about  22. 

A  California  study  of  individual  class- 
rooms found  that  because  of  poor  manage- 
ment of  classroom  time,  some  elementary 
students  received  only  one-fifth  of  the  in- 
struction others  received  in  reading  compre- 
hension. 

In  most  schools,  the  teaching  of  study 
skills  is  haphazard  and  unplanned.  Conse- 
quently, many  students  complete  high 
school  and  enter  college  without  disciplined 
and  systematic  study  habits. 


Findings  regarding  teaching 

The  Commission  found  that  not  enough 
of  the  academically  able  students  are  being 
attracted  to  teaching:  that  teacher  prepara- 
tion programs  need  substantial  improve- 
ment: that  the  professional  working  life  of 
teachers  is  on  the  whole  unacceptable:  and 
that  a  serious  shortage  of  teachers  exists  in 
key  fields. 

Too  many  teachers  are  being  drawn  from 
the  bottom  quarter  of  graduating  high 
school  and  college  students. 

The  teacher  preparation  curriculum  is 
weighted  heavily  with  courses  in  "educa- 
tional methods"  at  the  expense  of  courses  In 
subjects  to  be  taught.  A  survey  of  1,350  in- 
stitutions training  teachers  indicated  that 
41  percent  of  the  time  of  elementary  school 
teacher  candidates  is  spent  in  education 
courses,  which  reduces  the  sonount  of  time 
available  for  subject  matter  courses. 

The  average  salary  after  12  years  of  teach- 
ing is  only  $17,000  per  year,  and  many 
teachers  are  required  to  supplement  their 
income  with  part-time  and  summer  employ- 
ment. In  addition,  individual  teachers  have 
little  influence  in  such  critical  professional 
decisions  as,  for  example,  textbook  selec- 
tion. 

Despite  widespread  publicity  about  an 
overpopulation  of  teachers,  severe  shortages 
of  certain  kinds  of  teachers  exist:  in  the 
fields  of  mathematics,  science,  and  foreign 
languages:  and  among  specialists  in  educa- 
tion for  gifted  and  talented,  language  mi- 
nority, and  handicapped  students. 

The  shortage  of  teachers  in  mathematics 
and  science  is  particularly  severe.  A  1981 
survey  of  45  States  revealed  shortages  of 
mathematics  teachers  in  43  States,  critical 
shortages  of  earth  sciences  teachers  in  33 
States,  and  of  physics  teachers  everywhere. 

Half  of  the  newly  employed  mathematics, 
science,  and  English  teachers  are  not  quali- 
fied to  teach  these  subjects;  fewer  than  one- 
third  of  U.S.  high  schools  offer  physics 
taught  by  qualified  teachers. 

Recommendations 

In  light  of  the  urgent  need  for  improve- 
ment, both  immediate  and  long  term,  this 
Commission  has  agreed  on  a  set  of  recom- 
mendations that  the  American  people  can 
begin  to  act  on  now,  that  can  be  implement- 
ed over  the  next  several  years,  and  that 
promise  lasting  reform.  The  topics  are  fa- 
miliar: there  is  little  mystery  about  what  we 
believe  must  be  done.  Many  schools,  dis- 
tricts, and  States  are  already  giving  serious 
and  constructive  attention  to  these  matters, 
even  though  their  plans  may  differ  from 
our  recommendations  in  some  details. 

We  wish  to  note  that  we  refer  to  public, 
private,  and  parochial  schools  and  colleges 
alike.  All  are  valuable  national  resources. 
Examples  of  actions  similar  to  those  recom- 
mended below  can  be  found  in  each  of  them. 

We  must  emphasize  that  the  variety  of 
student  aspirations,  abilities,  and  prepara- 
tion requires  that  appropriate  content  be 
available  to  satisfy  diverse  needs.  Attention 
must  be  directed  to  both  the  nature  of  the 
content  available  and  to  the  needs  of  par- 
ticular learners.  The  most  gifted  students, 
for  example,  may  need  a  curriculum  en- 
riched and  accelerated  b^ond  even  the 
needs  of  other  students  of  high  ability. 
Similaj'ly.  educationally  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents may  require  special  curriculum  mate- 
rials, smaller  classes,  or  individual  tutoring 
to  help  them  master  the  material  presented. 
Nevertheless,  there  remains  a  common  ex- 
pectation: We  must  demand  the  best  effort 
and  performance  from  all  students,  whether 


they  are  gifted  or  less  able,  affluent,  or  dis- 
advantaged, whether  destined  for  college, 
the  farm,  or  industry. 

Our  recommendations  are  based  on  the 
beliefs  that  everyone  can  leam,  that  every- 
one is  bom  with  an  urge  to  leam  which  can 
be  nurtured,  that  a  solid  high  school  educa- 
tion is  within  reach  of  virtually  all,  and  that 
life-long  learning  will  equip  people  with  the 
skills  required  for  new  careers  and  for  citi- 
zenship. 

Recommendation  A:  Content 

We  recommend  that  State  and  local  high 
school  graduation  requirements  be  strength- 
ened and  that,  at  a  minimum,  all  students 
seeking  a  diploma  be  required  to  lay  the 
foundations  in  the  Five  New  Basics  by 
taking  the  following  curriculum  during 
their  4  years  of  high  school:  (a)  4  years  of 
English;  (b)  3  years  of  mathematics:  (c)  3 
years  of  science;  (d)  3  years  of  social  studies; 
and  (e)  one-half  year  of  computer  science. 
For  the  college  bound,  2  years  of  foreign 
language  in  high  school  are  strongly  recom- 
mended in  addition  to  those  taken  earlier. 

Whatever  the  student's  educational  or 
work  objectives,  knowledge  of  the  New 
Basics  is  the  foundation  of  success  for  the 
after-school  years,  and.  therefore,  forms  the 
core  of  the  modem  curriculum.  A  high  level 
of  shared  education  in  these  Basics,  togeth- 
er with  work  in  the  fine  and  performing  arts 
and  foreign  languages,  constitutes  the  mind 
and  spirit  of  our  culture.  The  following  Im- 
plementing Recommendations  are  intended 
as  illustrative  descriptions.  They  are  includ- 
ed here  to  clarify  what  we  mean  by  the  es- 
sentials of  a  strong  curriculum. 

Implementing  recommendations 

1.  The  teaching  of  English  in  high  school 
should  equip  graduates  to:  (a)  comprehend, 
interpret,  evaluate,  and  use  what  they  read: 
(b)  write  well-organized,  effective  papers;  (c) 
listen  effectively  and  discuss  ideas  intelli- 
gently; and  (d)  know  our  literary  heritage 
and  how  it  enhances  imagination  and  ethi- 
cal understanding,  and  how  it  relates  to  the 
customs,  ideas,  and  values  of  today's  life  and 
culture. 

2.  The  teaching  of  mathematics  in  high 
school  should  equip  graduates  to:  (a)  under- 
stand geometric  and  algebraic  concepts;  (b) 
understand  elementary  probability  and  sta- 
tistics; (c)  apply  mathematics  in  everyday 
situations;  and  (d)  estimate,  approximate, 
measure,  and  test  the  accuracy  of  their  cal- 
culations. In  addition  to  the  traditional  se- 
quence of  studies  available  for  college- 
bound  students,  new,  equally  demanding 
mathematics  curricula  need  to  be  developed 
for  those  who  do  not  plan  to  continue  their 
formal  education  immediately. 

3.  The  teaching  of  science  in  high  school 
should  provide  graduates  with  an  introduc- 
tion to:  (a)  the  concepts,  laws,  and  processes 
of  the  physical  and  biological  sciences:  (b) 
the  methods  of  scientific  inquiry  and  rea- 
soning; (c)  the  application  of  scientific 
knowledge  to  everyday  life;  and  (d)  the 
social  and  environmental  implications  of  sci- 
entific and  technological  development.  Sci- 
ence courses  must  be  revised  and  updated 
for  lx)th  the  college-bound  and  those  not  in- 
tending to  go  to  college.  An  example  of  such 
work  is  in  the  American  Chemical  Society's 
"Chemistry  in  the  Community"  program. 

4.  The  teaching  of  social  studies  in  high 
school  should  be  designed  to:  (a)  enable  stu- 
dents to  fix  their  places  and  possibilities 
within  the  larger  social  and  cultural  struc- 
ture; (b)  understand  the  broad  sweep  of 
both  ancient  and  contemporary  ideas  that 
have  shaped  our  world;  (c)  understand  the 


fundamentals  of  how  our  economic  system 
works  and  how  our  political  system  func- 
tions: and  (d)  grasp  the  difference  between 
free  and  repressive  societies.  An  understand- 
ing of  each  of  these  areas  is  requisite  to  the 
informed  tmd  committed  exercise  of  citizen- 
ship in  our  free  society. 

5.  The  teaching  of  computer  science  in 
high  school  should  equip  graduates  to:  (a) 
understand  the  computer  as  an  information, 
computation,  and  communication  device;  (b) 
use  the  computer  in  the  study  of  the  other 
Basics  and  for  personal  and  work-related 
purposes;  and  (c)  understand  the  world  of 
computers,  electronics,  and  related  technol- 
ogies. 

In  addition  to  the  New  Basics,  other  im- 
portant curriculum  matters  must  also  be  ad- 
dressed. 

6.  Achieving  proficiency  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage ordinarily  requires  from  4  to  6  years 
of  study  and  should,  therefore,  be  started  in 
the  elementary  grades.  We  believe  it  is  de- 
sirable that  students  achieve  such  proficien- 
cy because  study  of  a  foreign  language  in- 
troduces students  to  non-Eiiglish-speaking 
cultures,  heightens  awareness  and  compre- 
hension of  one's  native  tongue,  and  serves 
the  Nations  needs  in  commerce,  diplomacy, 
defense,  and  education. 

7.  The  high  school  curriculum  should  also 
provide  students  with  programs  requiring 
rigorous  effort  in  subjects  that  advance  stu- 
dents' personal,  educational,  and  occupa- 
tional goals,  such  as  the  fine  and  perform- 
ing arts  and  v(x:ational  education.  These 
areas  complement  the  New  Basics,  and  they 
should  demand  the  same  level  of  perform- 
ance as  the  Basics. 

8.  The  curriculum  in  the  crucial  eight 
grades  leading  to  the  high  school  years 
should  be  specifically  designed  to  provide  a 
sound  base  for  study  in  those  and  later 
years  in  such  areas  as  English  language  de- 
velopment and  writing,  computational  and 
problem  solving  skills,  science,  social  stud- 
ies, foreign  language,  and  the  arts.  These 
years  should  foster  an  enthusiasm  for  learn- 
ing and  the  development  of  the  Individual's 
gifts  and  talents. 

9.  We  encourage  the  continuation  of  ef- 
forts by  groups  such  as  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society,  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Modem 
Language  Association,  and  the  National 
Councils  of  Teachers  of  English  and  Teach- 
ers of  Mathematics,  to  revise,  update,  im- 
prove, and  make  available  new  and  more  di- 
verse curricular  materials.  We  applaud  the 
consortia  of  educators  and  scientific,  indus- 
trial, and  scholarly  societies  that  cooperate 
to  improve  the  school  curriculum. 

Recommendation  B:  Standards  and 
Expectations 
We  recommend  that  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  adopt  more  rigorous  and  meas- 
urable standards,  and  higher  expectations, 
for  academic  performance  and  student  con- 
duct, and  that  4-year  colleges  and  universi- 
ties raise  their  requirements  for  admission. 
This  will  help  students  do  their  best  educa- 
tionally with  challenging  materials  in  an  en- 
vironment that  supports  learning  and  au- 
thentic accomplishment. 

Implementing  recommendations 

1.  Grades  should  be  indicators  of  academic 
achievement  so  they  can  be  relied  on  as  evi- 
dence of  a  student's  readiness  for  further 
study. 

2.  Four-year  colleges  and  universities 
should  raise  their  admissions  requirements 
and  advise  all  potential  applicants  of  the 
standards  for  admission  in  terms  of  specific 


courses    required,    performance    in    these 
areas,  and  levels  of  achievement  on  stand-  . 
ardized  achievement  tests  in  each  of  the  five 
Basics  and,  where  applicable,  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

3.  Standardized  tests  of  achievement  (not 
to  be  confused  with  aptitude  tests)  should 
be  administered  at  major  transition  points 
from  one  level  of  schooling  to  another  and 
particularly  from  high  school  to  college  or 
work.  The  purposes  of  these  tests  would  be 
to:  (a)  certify  the  student's  credentials:  (b) 
identify  the  need  for  remedial  intervention; 
and  (c)  identify  the  opportunity  for  ad- 
vanced or  accelerated  work.  The  tests 
should  be  administered  as  part  of  a  nation- 
wide (but  not  Federal)  system  of  State  and 
local  standardized  tests.  This  system  should 
include  other  diagnostic  procedures  that 
assist  teachers  and  students  to  evaluate  stu- 
dent progress. 

4.  Textbooks  and  other  tools  of  learning 
and  teaching  should  be  upgraded  and  updat- 
ed to  assure  more  rigorous  content.  We  call 
upon  university  scientists,  scholars,  and 
members  of  professional  societies,  in  col- 
laboration with  master  teachers,  to  help  in 
this  task,  as  they  did  in  the  post-Sputnik 
era.  They  should  assist  willing  publishers  in 
develdping  the  products  or  publish  their 
own  alternatives  where  there  are  persistent- 
inadequacies. 

5.  In  considering  textbooks  for  adoption. 
States  and  school  districts  should:  (a)  evalu- 
ate texts  and  other  materials  on  their  abili- 
ty to  present  rigorous  and  challenging  mate- 
rial clearly:  and  (b)  require  publishers  to 
furnish  evaluation  data  on  the  material's  ef- 
fectiveness. 

6.  Because  no  textbook  in  anyt  subject  can 
be  geared  to  the  needs  of  all  students,  funds 
should  be  made  available  to  support  text  de- 
velopment in  "thin-market"  areas,  such  as 
those  for  disadvantaged  students,  the  learn- 
ing disabled,  and  the  gifted  and  talented. 

7.  To  assure  quality,  all  publishers  should 
fumish  evidence  of  the  quality  and  app^^ 
priateness  of  textbooks,  based  on  results 
from  field  trials  and  credible  evaluations.  In 
view  of  the  enormous  numbers  and  varieties 
of  texts  available,  more  widespread  con- 
sumer information  services  for  purchasers 
are  badly  needed. 

8.  New  instructional  materials  should  re- 
flect the  most  current  applications  of  tech- 
nology in  appropriate  curriculum  areas,  the 
best  scholarship  in  each  discipline,  and  re- 
search in  learning  and  teaching. 

Reconunendation  C:  Time 
We  recommend  that  significantly  more 
time  be  devoted  to  learning  the  New  Basics. 
This  will  require  more  effective  use  of  the 
existing  school  day.  a  longer  school  day,  or  a 
lengthened  school  year. 

Implementing  recommendations 

1.  Students  in  high  schools  should  be  as- 
signed far  more  homework  than  is  now  the 
case. 

2.  Instruction  In  effective  study  and  work 
skills,  which  are  essential  if  sch(X)l  and  Inde- 
pendent time  Is  to  be  used  efficiently, 
should  be  introduced  in  the  early  grades 
and  continued  throughout  the  student's 
schooling. 

3.  School  districts  and  SUte  legislatures 
should  strongly  consider  7-hour  school  days, 
as  well  as  a  200-  to  220-day  school  year. 

4.  The  time  available  for  learning  should 
be  expanded  through  better  classroom  man- 
agement and  organization  of  the  school  day. 
If  necessary,  additional  time  should  be 
found  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  slow 
leamers,  the  gifted,  and  others  who  need 
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more  instructional  diversity  than  can  be  ac- 
commodated during  a  conventional  school 
day  or  school  year. 

5.  The  burden  on  teachers  for  maintaining 
discipline  should  be  reduced  through  the  de- 
velopment of  firm  and  fair  codes  of  student 
conduct  that  are  enforced  consistently,  and 
by  considering  alternative  classrooms,  pro- 
grams, and  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  con- 
tinually disruptive  students. 

6.  Attendance  policies  with  clear  incen- 
tives and  sanctions  should  be  used  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  time  lost  through  student  ab- 
senteeism and  tardiness. 

7.  Administrative  burdens  on  the  teacher 
and  related  Intrusions  into  the  school  day 
should  be  reduced  to  add  time  for  teaching 
and  learning. 

8.  Placement  and  grouping  of  students,  as 
well  as  promotion  and  graduation  policies, 
should  be  guided  by  the  academic  progress 
of  students  and  their  instructional  needs, 
rather  than  by  rigid  adherence  to  age. 

Recommendation  D:  Teaching 
This  recommendation  consists  of  seven 
parts.  Each  is  intended  to  improve  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers  or  to  make  teaching  a 
more  rewarding  and  respected  profession. 
Each  of  the  seven  standards  on  its  own  and 
should  not  be  considered  solely  as  an  imple- 
menting recommendation. 

1.  Persons  preparing  to  teach  should  be 
required  to  meet  high  educational  stand- 
ards, to  demonstrate  an  aptitude  for  teach- 
ing, and  to  demonstrate  competance  in  an 
academic  discipline.  Colleges  and  universi- 
ties offering  teacher  preparation  programs 
should  be  Judged  by  how  well  their  gradu- 
ates meet  these  criteria. 

3.  Salaries  for  the  teaching  profession 
should  be  increased  and  should  be  profes- 
sionally competitive,  market-sensitive,  and 
performance-based.  Salary,  promotion, 
tenure,  and  retention  decisions  should  be 
tied  to  an  effective  evaluation  system  that 
includes  peer  review  so  that  superior  teach- 
ers can  be  rewarded,  average  ones  encour- 
aged, and  poor  ones  either  improved  or  ter- 
minated. 

3.  School  boards  should  adopt  an  11- 
month  contract  for  teachers.  This  would 
ensure  time  for  curriculimi  and  professional 
development,  programs  for  students  with 
special  needs,  and  a  more  adequate  level  of 
teacher  compensation. 

4.  School  boards,  administrators,  and 
teachers  should  cooperate  to  develop  career 
ladders  for  teachers  that  distinguish  among 
the  beginning  instructor,  the  experienced 
teacher,  and  the  master  teacher. 

5.  Substantial  nonschool  personnel  re- 
sources should  be  employed  to  help  solve 
the  immediate  problem  of  the  shortage  of 
mathematics  and  science  teachers.  Qualified 
individuals  including  recent  graduates  with 
mathematics  and  science  degrees,  graduate 
students,  and  industrial  and  retired  scien- 
tists could,  with  appropriate  preparation, 
immediately  begin  teaching  in  these  fields. 
A  number  of  our  leading  science  centers 
have  the  capacity  to  begin  educating  and  re- 
training teachers  immediately.  Other  areas 
of  critical  teacher  need,  such  as  English, 
must  also  be  addressed. 

6.  Incentives,  such  as  grants  and  loans, 
should  be  made  available  to  attract  out- 
standing students  to  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, particularly  in  those  areas  of  critical 
shortage. 

7.  Master  teachers  should  be  involved  in 
designing  teacher  preparation  programs  and 
in  supervising  teachers  during  their  proba- 
tionary years. 


Recommendation  E:  Leadership  and  Fiscal 

Support 
We  recommend  that  citizens  across  the 
Nation  hold  educators  and  elected  officials 
responsible  for  providing  the  leadership  nec- 
essary to  achieve  these  reforms,  and  that 
citizens  provide  the  fiscal  support  and  sta- 
bility required  to  bring  about  the  reforms 
we  propose. 

Implementing  recommendatUma 

1.  Principals  and  superintendents  miist 
play  a  crucial  leadership  role  in  developing 
school  and  community  support  for  the  re- 
forms we  propose,  and  school  boards  must 
provide  them  with  the  professional  develop- 
ment and  other  support  required  to  carry 
out  their  leadership  role  effectively.  The 
Commission  stresses  the  distinction  between 
leadership  skills  involving  persuasion,  set- 
ting goals  and  developing  community  con- 
sensus behind  them,  and  managerial  and  su- 
pervisory skills.  Although  the  latter  are  nec- 
essary, we  believe  that  school  boards  must 
consciously  develop  leadership  skills  at  the 
school  and  district  levels  if  the  reforms  we 
propose  are  to  be  achieved. 

2.  State  and  local  officials,  including 
school  board  members,  governors,  and  legis- 
lators, have  the  primary  responsibility  for 
financing  and  governing  the  schools,  and 
should  incorporate  the  reforms  we  propose 
in  their  educational  policies  and  fiscal  plan- 
ning. 

3.  The  Federal  government,  in  cooperation 
with  States  and  localities,  should  help  meet 
the  needs  of  key  groups  of  students  such  as 
the  gifted  and  talented,  the  socioeconomi- 
cally  disadvantaged,  minority  and  language 
minority  students,  and  the  handicapped.  In 
combination  these  groups  include  both  na- 
tional resources  and  the  Nation's  youth  who 
are  most  at  risk. 

4.  In  addition,  we  believe  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment's role  includes  several  functions  of 
national  consequence  that  States  and  local- 
ities alone  are  unlikely  to  be  able  to  meet: 
protecting  constitutional  and  civil  rights  for 
students  and  school  personnel;  collecting 
data,  statistics,  and  information  about  edu- 
cation generally;  supporting  curriculum  im- 
provement and  research  on  teaching,  learn- 
ing, and  the  management  of  schools;  sup- 
porting teacher  training  in  areas  of  critical 
shortage  or  key  national  needs;  and  provid- 
ing student  financial  assistance  and  re- 
search and  graduate  training.  We  believe 
the  assistance  of  the  Federal  government 
should  be  provided  with  a  minimum  of  ad- 
ministrative burden  and  intrusiveness. 

5.  The  Federal  government  has  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  to  indentify  the  nation- 
al interest  in  education.  It  should  also  help 
fund  and  support  effors  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote that  interest.  It  must  provide  the  na- 
tional leadership  to  ensure  that  the  Nation's 
public  and  private  resources  are  marshaled 
to  address  the  issues  discussed  in  this 
report. 

6.  This  Commission  calls  upon  educators, 
parents,  and  public  officials  at  all  levels  to 
assist  in  bringing  about  the  educational 
reform  proposed  in  this  report.  We  also  call 
upon  citizens  to  provide  the  financial  sup- 
port necessary  to  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses. Excellence  costs.  But  in  the  long  run 
mediocrity  costs  far  more. 

America  can  do  it 
Despite  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  that 
inhibit  the  pursuit  of  superior  educational 
attainment,  we  are  confident,  with  history 
as  our  guide,  that  we  can  meet  our  goal.  The 
American  educational  system  has  responded 
to  previous  challenges  with  remarkable  suc- 


cess. In  the  19th  century  our  land-grant  col- 
leges and  universities  provided  the  research 
and  training  that  developed  our  Nation's 
natural  resources  and  the  rich  agricultural 
bounty  of  the  American  farm.  Prom  the  late 
1800b  through  mid-20th  century,  American 
schools  provided  the  educated  workforce 
needed  to  seal  the  success  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  and  to  provide  the  margin  of  vic- 
tory in  two  world  wars.  In  the  early  part  of 
this  century  and  continuing  to  this  very 
day.  our  schools  have  absorbed  vast  waves 
of  immigrants  and  educated  them  and  their 
children  to  productive  citizenship.  Similarly, 
the  Nation's  Black  colleges  have  provided 
opportunity  and  undergraduate  education 
to  the  vast  majority  of  college-educated 
Black  Americans. 

More  recently,  our  institutions  of  higher 
education  have  provided  the  scientists  and 
skilled  technicians  who  helped  us  transcend 
the  boundaries  of  our  planet.  In  the  last  30 
years,  the  schools  have  been  a  major  vehicle 
for  expanded  social  opportunity,  and  now 
graduate  75  percent  of  our  young  people 
from  high  school.  Indeed,  the  proportion  of 
Americans  of  college  age  enrolled  in  higher 
education  is  nearly  twice  that  of  Japan  and 
far  exceeds  other  nations  such  as  France, 
West  Germany,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Moreover,  when  international  comparisons 
were  last  made  a  decade  ago,  the  top  9  per- 
cent of  American  students  compared  favor- 
ably in  achievement  with  their  peers  in 
other  countries. 

In  addition,  many  large  urban  areas  in 
recent  years  report  that  average  student 
achievement  in  elementary  schools  is  im- 
proving. More  and  more  schools  are  also  of- 
fering advanced  placement  programs  and 
programs  for  gifted  and  talented  students, 
and  more  and  more  students  are  enrolling  in 
them. 

We  are  the  inheritors  of  a  past  that  gives 
us  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  will  suc- 
ceed. 

A  word  to  parents  and  students 

The  task  of  assuring  the  success  of  our 
recommendations  does  not  fall  to  the 
schools  and  colleges  alone.  Obviously,  facul- 
ty members  and  administrators,  along  with 
policymakers  and  the  mass  media,  will  play 
a  crucial  role  in  the  reform  of  the  educa- 
tional system.  But  even  more  important  is 
the  role  of  parents  and  students,  and  to 
them  we  speak  directly. 

To  parents 

You  know  that  you  cannot  confidently 
launch  your  children  into  today's  world 
unless  they  are  of  strong  character  and  well- 
educated  in  the  use  of  language,  science, 
and  mathematics.  They  must  possess  a  deep 
respect  for  intelligence,  achievement,  and 
learning,  and  the  skills  needed  to  use  them; 
for  setting  goals;  and  for  disciplined  work. 
That  respect  must  be  accompanied  by  an  in- 
tolerance for  the  shoddy  and  second-rate 
masquerading  as  "good  enough." 

You  have  the  right  to  demand  for  your 
children  the  best  our  schools  and  colleges 
can  provide.  Your  vigilance  and  your  refusal 
to  be  satisfied  with  less  than  the  best  are 
the  imperative  first  step.  But  your  right  to  a 
proper  education  for  your  children  carries  a 
double  responsibility.  As  surely  as  you  are 
your  child's  first  and  most  influential  teach- 
er, your  child's  ideas  about  education  and  its 
significance  begin  with  you.  You  must  be  a 
living  example  of  what  you  expect  your  chil- 
dren to  honor  and  to  emulate.  Moreover, 
you  bear  a  responsibility  to  participate  ac- 
tively in  your  child's  education.  You  should 
encourage  more  diligent  study  and  discour- 


age satisfaction  with  mediocrity  and  the  at- 
titude that  says  "let  it  slide";  monitor  your 
child's  study;  encourage  good  study  habits; 
encourage  your  child  to  take  more  demand- 
ing rather  than  less  demanding  courses; 
nurture  your  child's  curiosity,  creativity, 
and  confidence;  and  be  an  active  participant 
in  the  work  of  the  schools.  Above  all,  exhib- 
it a  commitment  to  continued  learning  in 
your  own  life.  Finally,  help  your  children 
understand  that  excellence  In  education 
canitot  be  achieved  without  intellectual  and 
moral  integrity  coupled  with  hard  work  and 
commitment.  Children  will  look  to  their 
parents  and  teachers  as  models  of  such  vir- 
tues. 

To  students 
You  forfeit  your  chance  for  life  at  Its  full- 
est when  you  withhold  your  best  effort  in 
learning.  When  you  give  only  the  minimum 
to  learning,  you  receive  only  the  minimum 
in  return.  Even  with  your  parents'  best  ex- 
ample and  your  teachers'  best  efforts,  in  the 
end  it  is  your  work  that  determines  how 
much  and  how  well  you  leam.  When  you 
work  to  your  full  capacity,  you  can  hope  to 
attain  the  knowledge  and  skills  that  will 
enable  you  to  create  your  future  and  control 
your  destiny.  If  you  do  not,  you  will  have 
your  future  thrust  upon  you  by  others. 
Take  hold  of  your  life,  apply  your  gifte  and 
talents,  work  with  dedication  and  self-disci- 
pline. Have  high  expecUtions  for  yourself 
and  convert  every  challenge  into  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

A  final  word 
This  is  not  the  first  or  only  commission  on 
education,  and  some  of  our  findings  are 
surely  not  new,  but  old  business  that  now  at 
last  must  be  done.  For  no  one  can  doubt 
that  the  Unitsd  SUtes  is  under  challenge 
from  many  quarters. 

Children  bom  today  can  expect  to  gradu- 
ate from  high  school  in  the  year  2000.  We 
dedicate  our  report  not  only  to  these  chil- 
dren, but  also  to  those  now  in  school  and 
others  to  come.  We  firmly  believe  that  a 
movement  of  America's  schools  in  the  direc- 
tion called  for  by  our  recommendations  will 
prepare  these  children  for  far  more  effec- 
tive lives  in  a  far  stronger  America. 

Our  final  word,  perhaps  better  character- 
ized as  a  plea,  is  that  all  segments  of  our 
population  give  attention  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  our  recommendations.  Our  present 
plight  did  not  appear  overnight,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  our  current  situation  is 
widespread.  Reform  of  our  educational 
system  will  take  time  and  unwavering  com- 
mitment. It  will  require  equally  widespread, 
energetic,  and  dedicated  action.  For  exam- 
ple, we  call  upon  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  National  Academy  of  Engineering, 
Institute  of  Medicine,  Science  Service,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  Social  Science 
Research  Council.  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies,  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  and  other  scholarly,  scientific,  and 
learned  societies  for  their  help  in  this 
effort.  Help  should  come  from  students 
themselves;  from  parents,  teachers,  and 
school  boards:  from  colleges  and  universi- 
ties: from  local.  State,  and  Federal  officials; 
from  teachers'  and  administrators'  organiza- 
tions: from  industrial  and  labor  councils; 
and  from  other  groups  with  interest  in  and 
responsibility  for  educational  reform. 

It  is  their  America,  and  the  America  of  all 
of  us.  that  is  at  risk;  it  is  to  each  of  us  that 
this  imperative  is  addressed.  It  is  by  our 
willingness  to  take  up  the  challenge,  and 
our  resolve  to  see  it  through,  that  America's 


place  in  the  world  will  be  either  secured  or 
forfeited.  Americans  have  succeeded  before 
and  so  we  shall  again. 


CORNELIUS  SCHNEIDER 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  Cornelius 
"Comie"  Schneider,  national  adjutant 
of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the 
U.S.A.,  who  passed  away  recently.  A 
veteran  of  the  Second  World  War  and 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  organi- 
zation ever  since,  he  will  be  painfully 
missed  by  all  who  were  fortunate 
enough  to  know  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
press  release  issued  by  the  Bronx 
County  Council  for  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans,  D.S.A.  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Schneider's  death  be  printed  in  the 
Record  in  order  that  it  be  preserved 
for  his  family,  friends,  and  many  ad- 
mirers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Everyone  who  luiew  him  was  saddened 
and  shocked  when  Cornelius  "Comie" 
Schneider,  National  Adjutant  of  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  U.S.A.  suddenly  passed 
away  recently.  He  was  well  known  through- 
out the  County.  City.  SUte  and  Nationally 
for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  veterans  and 
those  in  dire  need  in  every  walk  of  life. 

He  was  a  graduate  of  Bronx  P.S.  44, 
Evander  Childs  High  School  and  N.Y.U. 
School  of  Commerce  where  he  belonged  to 
Alpha  Phi  Sigma  Pratemity.  He  received  his 
degree  in  accounting  in  1940  and  was  a 
member  of  the  student  Hall  of  Fame  and 
Who's  Who  in  Collegiate  America. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  and 
inunediately  after  being  honorably  dis- 
charged in  1945.  'Comie"  joined  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  to  begin  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  the  Jewish  War  Veterans 
organization.  He  held  the  following  posi- 
tions—Commander Ehrlich  Levy  Post  «82. 
Bronx  County  Commander,  Department  of 
New  York  Commander,  Second  Regional 
National  Commander,  National  Executive 
Committeeman  and  his  last  title  was  Na- 
tional Adjutant. 

His  entire  life  was  devoted  to  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion  and  the  Bronx  Voiture  40- 
8.  He  was  a  Commander  of  the  Bronx  Me- 
morial and  Executive  Committee  which 
comprises  all  of  the  veteran  organizations  in 
Bronx  County.  Through  all  of  this,  he  still 
remained  Quartermaster  of  his  Post  and 
Bronx  County  as  well  as  Auditor  for  Depart- 
ment of  New  York. 

"Comie"  and  his  wife  Jeanette  were  the 
first  husband  and  wife  team  to  be  Com- 
mander of  Bronx  County  Council  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bronx  County  Ladies  Auxiliary 
at  the  same  time— the  first  such  team  in  all 
of  New  York  SUte. 

Politically,  he  was  campaign  manager  for 
Joseph  Periconi's  successful  bid  for  Bronx 
Borough  President  and  later  served  as  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  the  Borough  Presi- 
dent. 

Comie  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Violet  Park  Jewish  Center 
and  involved  himself  in  many  community 
activities  of  interest  to  Jews  and  non-Jews 
alike.  During  his  lifetime  he  amassed  over 
300  awards  and  citations. 


He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Jeanette.  daugh- 
ters Susan  and  Edna,  brothers  Harold  and 
Bernard,  grandson  Jason  and  son-in-law 
John  Gruen. 

His  friends  in  and  out  of  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  have  started  n  fund  in  his  name 
for  the  Jewish  Chapel  to  be  built  at  the 
West  Point  Military  Academy,  a  project 
very  dear  to  his  heart.  His  friends  who  wish 
to  donate  can  make  checks  payable  to 
Bronx  County  Jewish  War  Veterans,  851 
Grand  Concouse,  Bronx,  N.Y.  104S1. 


ALASKA  STATEHCK)D 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  that  we  approach  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  passage  of  the 
Alaska  statehood  bill  in  the  Senate  on 
Jime  30,  1958.  The  battle  for  Alaska 
statehood  took  many  years,  but  by 
1958  public  awareness  of  the  tremen- 
dous natural  resources  of  Alaska's 
land  and  its  people  had  increased  to  a 
fever  pitch.  Newspaper  editorials  and 
articles  urged  passage  of  Alaska's 
statehood  bill  and  rallied  substantial 
support  for  our  cause. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  and  legislative 
counsel  to  the  Department  of  Interior 
under  Fred  Seaton,  the  Secretary  of 
Interior,  at  the  time  of  our  statehood 
fight.  Fred  Seaton,  a  former  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  was  an  outspoken  sup- 
porter of  Alaska  statehood.  He  made 
many  trips  to  Alaska,  and,  in  fact,  was 
in  Alaska  when  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  the  statehood  bill  on 
May  28.  1958. 

Secretary  Seaton  outlined  the  facts 
in  favor  of  statehood  for  both  Alaska 
and  Hawaii  in  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  on 
March  14,  1958.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
(By  Fred  A.  Seaton) 

It  is  a  rare  privilege  to  author  a  guest 
column  for  my  long-time  friend,  Thomas  L. 
Stokes,  although  I  genuinely  regret  the  cir- 
cumstances which  give  rise  to  this  opportu- 
nity to  address  his  thousands  of  readers. 

The  subject  I'd  like  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion today  is  the  proposal  that  the  Territo-, 
ries  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  be  granted  state- 
hood in  the  current  session  of  the  Congress. 
The  Eisenhower  administration  is  whole- 
heartedly supporting  statehood  for  both 
territories,  and  I  very  much  hope  that  we 
can  marshal  sufficient  bipartisan  support  in 
the  Congress  to  achieve  our  objective. 

Although  the  battle  for  sUtehood  for 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  has  been  going  on  for 
many  years,  it  does  appear  that  prospects 
for  success  are  brighter  now  than  they  have 
ever  been.  There  is  increased  public  under- 
standing in  the  United  SUtes  of  the  true 
facts  concerning  the  two  territories  and  a 
consequent  increased  public  demand  that 
both  be  admitted  to  sUtehood. 

While  the  decision  is  one  solely  within  the 
power  of  Congress  to  make,  I  devoutly  hope 
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the  statehood  bills  will  be  kept  separate  so 
that  each  of  the  territories  can  be  Judged  on 
its  own  merits  by  each  member  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

This  year  the  congressional  leadership  ap- 
parently believes  that  the  case  of  Alaska 
should  be  considered  first.  While  I  have  no 
objection  to  that,  I  do  believe  that  it  is  both 
desirable  and  fair  that  the  leadership  give 
public  assurance  that  Hawaiian  statehood 
will  be  brought  up  for  a  vote  in  both  houses 
immediately  following  consideration  of  the 
Alaska  bill. 

Fear  that  Alaska  would  not  be  considered 
was  one  of  the  considerations  which 
prompted  the  Senate  to  vote  to  Join  the  two 
bills  in  1954.  That  action  tolled  the  death 
knell  for  any  hope  for  statehood  in  the  83d 
session  of  the  Congress. 

To  combine  the  bills  in  this  session  prob- 
ably would  have  the  same  undesirable 
effect.  Yet  it  is  understandable  that  unless 
the  friends  of  Hawaiian  statehood  are  as- 
sured of  consideration  for  their  bill  soon 
after  Alaska,  history  may  repeat  itself. 

In  this  year's  budget  message,  the  Presi- 
dent again  voiced  his  complete  support  for 
statehood  for  both  territories.  In  action  con- 
sistent with  the  President's  request  and  the 
platforms  of  both  major  political  parties, 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  has  done  ev- 
erything Is  can  to  further  the  cause  of  state- 
hood for  both  Alaska  and  Hawaii.  Statehood 
for  either.  I  firmly  believe,  should  be  a  non- 
partisan subject.  Partisanship  in  this  area  of 
del>ate  serves  no  good  purpose;  it  can  only 
cloud  the  real  issues  and  hinder  constructive 
efforts  to  deal  with  them. 

Simple  Justice  demands  that  both  territo- 
ries be  admitted  to  the  Union  now. 

As  for  myself,  I  haven't  the  slightest  con- 
cern about  who,  or  which  political  party, 
gets  the  credit  for  Hawaiian  or  Alaskan 
statehood.  Whether  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats, 'the  people  of  both  territories  are 
Americans,  and  they  are  entitled  to  full  citi- 
zenship. I  luiow  of  nothing  in  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  which  gives  prefer- 
ence to  one  political  party  or  the  other  or, 
more  importantly,  sets  up  political  party  af- 
filiation as  a  test  of  fitness  for  statehood. 

Among  the  valid  tests  is  this  one:  Do  most 
of  the  residents  of  the  territory  under  con- 
sideration favor  statehood? 

The  record  is  crystal  clear  on  this  point. 

The  proposed  Alaskan  constitution  was 
ratified  in  1956  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 
Moreover,  the  last  three  territorial  legisla- 
tures passed  memorials  urging  statehood. 

My  own  travels  in  Alaska  as  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  have  confirmed  and  strength- 
ened my  earlier  view,  expressed  as  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1952,  that  Alaska  is  ready  for  admission  to 
the  Union  and  that  the  majority  of  its 
people  earnestly  want  statehood  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  moment. 

Many  of  the  argimients  against  the  admis- 
sion of  Alaska  tiave  a  familiar  ring.  When 
admission  to  the  Union  was  sought  for  my 
home  State  of  Nebraska  in  1867  (the  year 
the  United  States  purchased  Seward's  so- 
caUed  Alaskan  "icebox"  for  $7.2  million).  ot>- 
Jections  were  made  that  the  Nebraska  popu- 
lation was  insufficient  to  support  statehood 
and  that  the  burden  of  State  government 
was  being  forced  upon  the  residents  of  the 
territory  against  their  will. 

If  such  specious  arguments,  now  raised  in 
the  Alaska  debate,  had  been  accepted  in 
1867,  one  can  only  imagine  in  what  stage 
the  development  of  the  West— and  indeed 
the  United  States  as  a  whole— would  be 
today. 


The  arguments  for  admission  of  Hawaii 
txt  equally  persuasive;  the  objections  are 
equally  time-worn.  From  the  standpoint  of 
population,  wealth  and  economic  develop- 
ment, Hawaii  has  met  every  test  for  state- 
hood. Its  people  have  been  loyal  citizens  of 
the  United  states  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. 

This  is  the  year  to  end  the  long  frustra- 
tion of  their  hopes.  With  their  fellow  Amer- 
icans in  Alaska,  they  are  ready  to  take  on 
the  full  rights  and  responsibilities  of  citizen- 
ship. Both  Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  more  than 
able  to  pay  their  way  as  full-fledged  mem- 
bers of  the  Union.  As  never  before,  we  have 
reason  to  expect  they  will  soon  be  able  to  do 
so,  as  citizens  of  the  49th  and  SOth  Ameri- 
can States. 


THE  NATIONAL  DAY  OP  PRAYER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today.  May  5,  1983,  has  been  pro- 
claimed as  the  National  Day  of  Prayer, 
and  I  can  think  of  no  better  way  for 
Americans  of  different  faiths  to  unite 
as  one  voice  to  ask  God's  continued 
blessings  upon  our  land. 

Prayer  is  an  essential  element  of  this 
Nation's  spiritual  health  and  indeed,  a 
source  of  great  strength  for  all  individ- 
uals. God  revealed  long  ago  how 
prayer  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  life  of  a 
nation  and  its  people.  In  the  Old  Tes- 
tament of  the  Bible,  specifically  in 
Second  Chronicles,  chapter  7,  He  said. 

If  my  people,  who  are  called  by  my  name, 
shall  humble  themselves  .  .  .  and  pray,  then 
will  I  hear  from  heaven.  I  will  forgive  their 
sins,  and  heal  their  land. 

Mr.  President,  because  prayer  is 
such  an  important  activity  in  the  life 
of  a  nation  and  an  individual,  it  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  allow  voluntary  prayer 
in  public  schools  will  be  passed  during 
the  98th  Congress.  On  March  24.  1983. 
I  introduced  this  proposal,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration,  and  it  is 
now  being  considered  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

The  Pounding  Fathers  understood 
well  the  value  of  prayer.  Indeed,  they 
incorporated  religious  freedoms  as  a 
part  of  America's  constitutional  and 
political  fabric,  recognizing  that  reli- 
gion is,  and  always  has  been,  a  vital 
part  of  our  lives. 

For  this  reason,  I  strongly  support  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  allow 
voluntary  prayer,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
recognize  the  National  Day  of  Prayer. 
May  Americans  today,  and  every  day, 
take  time  out  to  seek  God's  guidance 
and  blessings  for  their  lives  and  for 
our  land. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  TURNER  CAT- 
LEDGE,  FORMER  EXECUTIVE 
EDITOR  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
TIMES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
last  month,  one  of  the  true  giants  of 
American  journalism.  Turner  Cat- 
ledge,  passed  away  at  the  age  of  82. 
His    friends    and    colleagues    greatly 


mourn  his  death,  and  I  thought  it  ap- 
propriate that  a  tribute  to  this  man— 
who  was  the  first  executive  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times— be  included  in 
the  Rbcord. 

Turner  Catledge  was  a  man  who 
commanded  and  received  the  respect 
of  his  colleagues  not  only  at  the 
Times,  but  in  news  organizations 
throughout  the  country.  Indeed,  in  my 
home  State  of  South  Carolina,  there 
are  those  who  fondly  remember 
Turner  Catledge  and  his  accomplish- 
ments in  the  newspaper  industry. 

Mr.  President.  Turner  Catledge 
joined  the  New  York  Times  as  a  re- 
porter in  1929  and  during  his  39  years 
of  service  there,  he  moved  up  through 
the  ranks  to  become  executive  editor 
and  head  of  news  operations  for  one  of 
the  world's  most  widely  circulated 
publications. 

During  Mr.  Catledge 's  tenure  as  ex- 
ecutive editor,  the  Times  compiled  a 
proud  record  of  achievement,  earning 
10  of  journalism'  most  coveted  and 
prestigious  awards— the  Pulitzer  Prize. 
He  is  also  remembered  for  revamping 
the  style  of  the  Times,  improving  its 
readability  and  appearance. 

Perhaps  the  most  publicized  of  his 
achievements,  however,  was  Turner 
Catledge's  battle  against  "advocacy 
journalism,"  that  is,  editorializing  in 
the  news  columns.  At  a  time  when 
many  reporters  considered  it  their  per- 
sonal responsibility  to  criticize  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  in  Southeast  Asia  in 
the  news.  Turner  Catledge  clung 
steadfastly  to  the  ideal  that  the  mis- 
sion of  the  news  columns  of  a  newspa- 
per were  not  to  change  events,  just  to 
report  them— in  other  words,  restrict 
advocacy  journalism  to  the  editorial 
page. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagues 
can  learn  more  about  the  life  of  this 
talented  and  courageous  man.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  articles 
from  the  New  York  Times  and  the 
Washington  Post  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  28.  19831 
Turner  Catledge 

A  bom  storyteller.  Turner  Catledge  would 
surely  start  his  own  remarkable  tale,  in  per- 
fect Mississippi  pitch,  with  his  parents: 
Willie  Anna  Turner,  stalwart  protector  of 
family  and  fierce  stoker  of  its  ambition.  Lee 
Johnston  Catledge.  failure  at  business  but 
well-read,  shrewd  student  of  the  courthouse 
gang.  Thus  endowed.  Turner  Catledge  trav- 
eled from  the  dust  of  the  Old  South  to  the 
patina  of  Washington  and  New  York, 
charming  all  in  his  path  and  making  a  pro- 
fession of  curiosity  and  undertaking. 

More  narrator  than  critic,  he  landed  tat- 
tuitously  among  us.  where  the  stock  In 
trade  is  impartial  coverage  of  the  news,  and 
rose  to  direct  that  coverage  for  three  pub- 
lishers. In  ways  that  even  insiders  could  not 
always  see.  he  was  our  medium  of  change- 
change  in  the  leadership  of  The  Times,  the 


style  of  The  Times,  the  scope  of  The  Times. 
We  salute  Turner  at  his  death,  as  we  did  in 
life,  because  all  that  we  are.  he  decidedly 
helped  us  to  become. 

Conceived  a  Democrat  and  reared  a  pro- 
gressive. Turner  Catledge  was  also  a  natural 
foe  of  partisanship.  People  and  politics  were 
much  too  interesting  to  dismiss  with  glib 
Judgment;  he  saw  merit  in  the  boss  of  Mem- 
phis and  in  the  rogues  of  Congress.  Maybe 
the  world  didn't  make  good  sense,  but  it 
made  news. 

That's  why  he  found  The  Times  so  conge- 
nial, and  its  entire  family  found  him  the 
same.  Poised  between  two  generations  of 
owners,  he  held  fast  to  the  values  of  one 
while  he  set  the  pace  for  the  iimovations  of 
the  next.  Make  no  small  plans  was  his 
motto;  sneak  them  through  was  his  style. 

When  hired  in  1929.  he  bought  The  "nmes 
each  day  to  practice  "those  long,  cumber- 
some sentences."  As  always,  he  mastered 
the  system,  then  set  about  altering  it.  "The 
best  newspaper  writing  is  like  a  letter  to  a 
friend."  he'd  say.  "or  to  a  curious  but  some- 
what dumb  younger  brother."  Thus  came 
publisher's  prizes  for  writing;  in-house  cri- 
tiques of  writing;  rapid  advancement  for 
writing.  He  was  delighted  to  take  the  result 
while  letting  associates  take  much  of  the 
credit. 

With  his  sense  of  story  came  a  sense  of 
history,  particularly  alK)ut  the  revolution  in 
the  South.  He  also  thought  New  York  so- 
phisticates could  leam  a  thing  or  two  about 
life  in  the  rest  of  America,  and  indeed  their 
own  neighborhoods.  And  as  television  took 
bulletins  away  from  newspapers,  he  under- 
stood that  serious  readers  would  want  the 
story  behind  the  story  ('New  Analysis")  and 
the  people  behind  it  ( "Man  in  the  News"). 

"A  reader  is  informed  when  he's  not  sur- 
prised," he'd  insist.  "To  the  extent  that 
social  conflicts  arise  because  people  are  un- 
informed, responsibility  lies  uncomfortably 
close  to  our  newsrooms."  In  the  office  he 
was  a  gentle  goad,  but  to  all  the  world  he 
was  our  fierce  protector.  And  he  kept  the 
shrewdest  eye  on  every  courthouse  gang. 

Deceptively  simple,  sometimes  recklessly 
candid.  Turner  Catledge  practiced  a  rare 
combiiiation  of  perception  and  compassion. 
Among  the  family  that  guides  The  Times 
and  all  his  colleagues,  the  stories  of  his 
Journey  will  never  cease.  The  pain  will  be  no 
longer  to  hear  him  drawl  us  one  better. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  28.  19831 

TxTRincR  Catledge  Dies;  Ex-EorroR  or  New 

York  Tikes 

New  Orleans.— Turner  Catledge.  the  first 
executive  editor  of  The  New  York  Times 
and  head  of  its  news  operations  from  the 
end  of  the  Korean  War  through  most  of  the 
Vietnam  War.  died  Wednesday  at  his  home 
here.  He  was  82. 

Mr.  Catledge.  a  resident  of  New  Orleans 
since  his  retirement  from  The  Times  on 
April  30.  1970.  suffered  a  stroke  in  late  Feb- 
ruary and  had  been  in  declining  health 
since. 

He  Joined  The  Times  as  a  reporter  in  1929 
and  left  as  a  vice  president  after  39  years  of 
service  broken  only  by  a  stint  on  the  Chica- 
go Sun  as  chief  correspondent  and  editor 
from  1941  to  1943. 

During  his  19  years  as  the  paper's  No.  1 
news  executive.  The  Times  won  10  Pulitzer 
Prizes.  At  the  same  time.  Mr.  Catledge  said, 
the  paper  became  "lighter  in  appearance 
and  more  inviting  to  read." 

The  worldwide  news-gathering  army  he 
commanded  was  about  800  strong  and  gen- 
erated as  many  as  2  million  words  a  day  to 


be  pared  down  to  fit  atwut  170.000  words 
worth  of  space. 

Mr.  Catledge.  a  foe  of  advocacy  Journalism 
that  beguiled  some  young  reporters  of  the 
Vietnam  era.  declared  in  a  retirement  inter- 
view. "We're  not  God's  anointed  ...  I  think 
we  should  put  the  emphasis  on  the  code  of 
objective,  fair  reporting  of  the  news." 

He  broadened  The  Times'  daily  fare  to  in- 
clude a  regular  man-in-the-news  feature, 
frequent  news  analyses  and  a  thrice-weekly 
local  column  and  encouraged  investigative 
reporting. 

"A  riot  does  not  begin  with  a  wild,  agita- 
tional speech  in  Harlem  or  a  protest  march 
along  Beale  Street."  he  said  in  a  speech.  "It 
)>egins  long  liefore  [and]  among  the  great 
causes  of  these  eruptions  which  we  report 
so  dUigently  are  civil  Indifference  and 
middle-aged  nearsightedness." 

Mr.  Catledge  was  appointed  managing 
editor  in  1951  after  the  death  of  Edwin 
James,  and  took  over  a  news  operation  frag- 
mented by  what  chroniclers  have  described 
as  Jealously  guarded  little  internal  empires. 

With  the  publisher's  backing,  he  estab- 
lished his  authority  as  the  top  figure  in  the 
chain  of  command  in  news  matters  and  as- 
serted more  control  over  the  paper's  Wash- 
ington bureau. 

The  post  of  executive  editor  was  created 
for  Mr.  Catledge  in  1964.  when  the  previous- 
ly separate  Sunday  department  came  under 
his  sway.  He  was  named  a  vice  president  and 
member  of  the  board  four  years  later. 

Mr.  Catledge  was  bom  in  Ackerman.  Miss. 
He  graduated  from  Mississippi  State  Univer- 
sity (then  Mississippi  A&M)  and  began  his 
career  on  a  weekly  newspaper  in  Mississippi. 
He  spent  three  years  on  the  Memphis 
(Term.)  Commercial  Appeal  and  two  years 
on  the  Baltimore  Sun  before  Joining  The 
Times  in  1929. 

After  five  months  on  the  New  York  staff 
of  The  Times,  he  was  assigned  to  Washing- 
ton. For  the  next  decade  he  covered  Capitol 
HIU  and  the  White  House. 

A  courtly  man  of  gentle  wit  delivered  with 
a  slight  drawl.  Mr.  Catledge  became  a 
member  of  Vice  President  John  Nance  Gar- 
ner's '"Board  of  Education."  It  was  a  group 
that  met  regularly  at  day's  end  to  ""strike  a 
blow  for  liberty."  and  its  weapon  was 
burbon  and  branch  water. 

Mr.  Catledge  was  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  in  1961 
and  served  on  the  Pulitzer  Prize  Advisory 
Committee.  He  collaborated  with  Joseph 
Alsop  in  1938  on  "The  168  Days."  a  book  on 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  attempt 
to  pack  the  Supreme  Court.  His  autobiogra- 
phy. "My  Life  and  the  Times."  was  pub- 
lished in  1971. 

His  marriage  to  Mildred  Turpin  Catledge 
ended  in  divorce. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  the  former 
Abby  Ray  Izard,  and  two  daughters  by  his 
first  marriage.  Mildred  Lee  and  Ellen  Doug- 
las. 


VOTING  PROCEDURE  MONDAY 
AND  TUESDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
consulted  with  the  minority  leader  on 
the  matter  of  scheduling  for  Monday 
next  that  I  think  is  highly  desirable 
from  the  standpoint  of  convenience 
and  schedules  of  all  Members. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  when 
we  got  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment on  the  immigration  bill,  it  pro- 
vided several  things,  but  among  them 


was  that  we  would  have  final  passage 
on  Tuesday  by  not  later  than  10  p.m. 
provided  that  we  reach  that  measure 
by  noon  on  Monday.  We  are  not  going 
to  do  that  now.  we  will  be  on  the 
budget  resolution,  barring  some  mira- 
cle which  I  do  not  now  perceive. 

Another  of  the  provisions  was  that 
votes  on  Monday  would  be  stacked  to 
occur  begiiming  on  Tuesday.  Mr. 
President,  I  think,  based  on  that 
order,  that  a  lot  of  Members  have  al- 
ready made  plans  with  the  assumption 
that  we  were  not  going  to  have  any 
votes  on  Monday.  We  will  be  in  session 
on  Monday.  I  think  it  would  be  only 
fair  to  extend  that  provision  to  the 
Monday  situation  even  though  we  are 
going  to  be  on  the  budget  resolution. 

So,  Mr.  President,  what  I  would  like 
to  do  now  is  to  reiterate  the  final  para- 
graph of  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest which  was  granted  as  to  the  im- 
migration bill  relating  to  Monday. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  any  roUcall  votes  ordered  on 
the  budget  resolution  or  amendments 
thereto  or  other  measures  in  respect 
thereto  on  Monday,  May  9.  1983,  be 
stacked  and  occur  in  sequence  starting 
at  2  P-tn.  on  Tuesday.  May  10.  1983, 
that  5  minutes'  debate  be  in  order  be- 
tween any  such  stacked  votes,  and 
that  the  time  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  such 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority leader  has  privately  made  to  me 
a  suggestion  which  is  a  very  good  one 
and  is  a  benefit  from  having  a  former 
majority  leader  as  my  counterpart  on 
the  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle.  I  will 
say  somewhat  facetiously  that  there 
are  many  advantages  of  having  my 
friend  as  the  former  majority  leader, 
but  one  of  them  is  his  great  wealth  of 
knowledge  about  procedure  and  his 
quick  and  agile  mind  on  the  matters 
affecting  the  operation  of  the  Senate. 

His  suggestion  to  me  was  that  it 
might  be  in  order  to  protect  the 
Senate,  to  protect  the  leadership,  on 
votes  in  respect  to  compelling  the  at- 
tendance of  absent  Senators  or  to  es- 
tablish the  presence  of  a  quorum.  Of 
course,  he  is  correct  in  that  respect. 

I  amend  the  request  to  include  the 
proviso  that  such  votes  on  Monday 
would  be  in  order  but  no  other  votes 
would  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hear- 
ing none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
at  this  point  time  for  morning  busi- 
ness has  expired  and  under  the  order 
previously  entered  the  Senate  will 
resume  consideration  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  27.  For  a  variety  of 
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reasons  that  I  have  discussed  also  with 
the  minority  leader,  the  Members  who 
had  anticipated  they  would  be  first  up 
are  engaged  in  other  committee  activi- 
ties away  from  the  floor.  That  had  not 
been  anticipated  when  the  schedule 
was  announced  late  last  night,  but  per- 
haps I  should  have  anticipated  that. 
Also,  the  managers  of  the  resolution 
are  not  immediately  here  and  avail- 
able. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  propound  a  unanimous-consent 
request  with  the  minority  leader's  ap- 
proval. I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
President,  that,  after  the  resolution  is 
laid  down  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness, it  may  be  in  order  for  me  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the 
time  charged  equally  against  both 
sides. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no 
objection.  

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  majority  leader's  re- 
quest is  agreed  to. 


JMI 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION— FISCAL  YEAR  1984 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  10:30 
a.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
resimie  consideration  of  the  pending 
business  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 27,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  27)  revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  and  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984. 1985.  and  1986. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  see 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  arrived.  I  am  told 
that  the  ranking  minority  member  has 
almost  arrived.  I  will  yield  the  floor  in 
favor  of  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
imderstand  the  leader  asked  that  if  we 
have  a  quorum  call,  it  be  charged 
equally  to  both  sides. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  such  time  as 
the  Senator  may  need  to  propose  an 
amendment. 


AMnfDMKirT  NO.  ISSS 

(Purpose:  To  add  additional  funds  for  the 
abandoned  mine  reclamation  fund) 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Htn>- 
DLESTON)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1233. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  increase  the  figure  on  line  13 
by  $250,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  figure  on  line  19 
by  $250,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  1  by 
$250,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  7  by 
$250,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  8  by 
$250,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  9  by 
$250,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  14 
by  $250,000,000. 

On  page  10.  increase  the  figure  on  line  9 
by  $250,000,000. 

On  page  10.  increase  the  figure  on  line  10 
by  $250,000,000. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
adds  $250  million  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984  to  the 
envirormiental  and  natural  resources 
function  of  Senate  Conncurrent  Reso- 
lution 27,  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
provide  the  Appropriations  Committee 
adequate  funding  authority  for  the 
abandoned  mine  reclamation  fund. 
This  fund  established  by  the  Surface 
Mining  and  Reclamation  Control  Act 
(P.L.  95-87),  derives  its  revenues  from 
fees  charged  to  coal  operators,  $0.35 
per  ton  for  surface  mined  coal  and 
$0.15  per  ton  for  underground  mined 
coal.  The  fimd  has  accumulated  ap- 
proximately $600  million  and  contin- 
ues to  accumulate  with  each  ton  of 
coal  mined. 

The  fund  can  be  used  only  for  those 
purposes  prescribed  in  Public  Law  95- 
87,  for  now  reclamation  of  mine  sites 
abandoned  previous  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Surface  Mining  Act. 

To  date,  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  has,  for  a  variety  of  stated  rea- 
sons, been  reluctant  to  obligate  money 
from  the  fund.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
primary  reason  money  has  not  been 
spent  is  that  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  decided  to  use 
the  accumulating  revenues  to  offset 
expenditures  in  other  areas,  thereby 
reducing  the  deficit  with  this  money 
collected  solely  for  the  purposes  of 
Public  Law  95-87. 


I  believe  this  procedure  to  be  unjust 
and  counterproductive.  We  have  recla- 
mation work  which  needs  to  be  done. 
We  have  idle  workers  in  the  Nation's 
coal  fields  willing  to  work  on  reclama- 
tion projects.  We  have  idle  machinery 
capable  of  performing  the  work.  We 
have  the  money  to  pay  for  the  work. 
And  the  States  indicate,  contrary  to 
the  assumptions  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  assertions  by  OSM,  that 
they  are  prepared  to  contract  for  sig- 
nificantly more  projects  in  fiscal  year 
1984. 

However,  because  of  budget  score- 
keeping  procedures  that  make  expend- 
itures from  the  fund  count  against  the 
deficit  as  well  as  against  allocations  to 
the  subcommittees  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  there  is  re- 
sistance to  allocating  sufficient  spend- 
ing authority. 

The  very  wording  of  this  amend- 
ment points  up  the  problem  I  have  en- 
countered in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee over  the  last  few  years  in  trying 
to  get  this  money  allocated  to  the 
States  so  that  reclamation  work  can 
begin. 

Just  as  the  amendment  adds  $230 
million  in  spending  authority— and 
this  is  in  $250  million  from  a  dedicated 
fund  of  taxes  already  collected— the 
amendment  must  also  add  $250  million 
to  the  deficit. 

Believe  me,  when  I  try  to  explain 
this  situation  to  the  man  in  the  street. 
I  get  some  very  puzzled  looks. 

Now,  I  say  to  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  and  his  counter- 
part on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that  as 
frustrated  as  I  am  with  this  situation, 
I  also  understand  their  concerns  re- 
garding further  raising  of  the  deficit. 

Also,  I  am  keenly  aware  of  their  re- 
luctance to,  at  this  time,  pursue  an- 
other course— in  all  probability  a  more 
effective  and  suitable  course— placing 
the  abandoned  mine  fimd  in  an  off- 
budget  type  status. 

Therefore,  I  should  advise  my  col- 
leagues that  I  do  not  intend  to  actively 
pursue  this  amendment  right  now. 

However,  in  order  to  escalate  the  at- 
tention level  on  this  issue  just  a  bit  I 
would  like  to  engage  in  a  brief  collo- 
quy with  the  floor  managers  of  this 
bill  before  us,  including  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoBfENici). 

I  should  like  to  have  his  comment,  if 
he  would,  as  to  the  problem  that  we 
are  encountering  and  the  approach 
that  we  would  seek  to  make. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  from  Kentucky  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  problem  that  we  have 
today  in  this  budget  resolution. 
Simply  put,  because  the  abandoned 
mine  reclamation  fund  is  an  appropri- 
ated item  and  even  though  it  is  fi- 
nanced by  fees  levied  on  coal  produc- 
tion and  is  available  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reclamation,  current  budget 


scorekeeplng  procedures  dictate  that 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would,  as  he  has  stated,  increase  the 
projected  budget  deficit  by  $250  mil- 
lion. This  is  true  notwithstanding  the 
very  fine  arguments  that  the  Senator 
has  made  regarding  what  he  sees  as 
the  special  nature  of  the  abandoned 
mine  reclamation  fund. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  In  a  recent  In- 
terior Appropriations  Subcommittee 
hearing  the  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, who  is  also  chairman  of  the 
EInergy  Committee  of  the  Senate  (Mr. 
McClure)  also  spoke  of  the  need  to 
address  the  kind  of  problem  that  I 
have  outlined.  Although  he  was  sym- 
pathetic to  these  views.  Senator 
McClurb  was  compelled  during  the 
consideration  of  the  1983  Interior  ap- 
propriations bill  to  lead  the  effort  in 
cutting  back  on  a  $200  million  increase 
that  I  had  gahied  for  the  fund  in  the 
subconunittee.  But  as  I  have  indicated, 
this  was  necessary  because  of  those 
two  things:  One,  a  limit  on  budget  au- 
thority for  this  item  and,  two,  the  ar- 
gument that  further  expenditures 
would  increase  the  deficit  as  well  as 
force  the  subcommittee  to  exceed  our 
302  sJlocation.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  as  well 
as  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for 
the  tremendous  time  and  effort  they 
have  put  on  this  whole  budget  process, 
in  particular  the  budget  resolution 
that  we  are  now  considering.  I  know 
that  there  are  a  good  many  quirks  and 
bookkeeping  problems  that  we  would 
like  to  see  done  some  other  way  that 
might  facilitate  the  use  of  funds.  I 
would  appreciate  any  comment  the 
Senator  from  Florida  might  have  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Kentucky  I  know 
well  the  time  that  he  has  spent  on  this 
particular  subject.  It  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  him  at  the  Appropriations 
Committee  before,  and  I  know  of  his 
frustration  because  the  money  is  sit- 
ting there  and  thus  far  nothing  has 
happened  on  that. 

I  say  to  my  friend  that  I  certainly 
want  to  try  to  see  that  he  is  helped. 
We  do  have  to  be  concerned  at  this 
time  in  trying  to  get  this  imderway, 
but  I  think  that  this  might  well  be 
something  in  the  second  resolution  we 
could  look  at.  Of  course,  we  will  be 
able  to  discuss  this  and  will  be  discuss- 
ing it  in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee again. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  hope  that  we 
have  that  opportunity.  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  both  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  are  willing  to  take  a  look  at  it. 
One  of  the  things  you  run  into  is  that 
the  average  person,  when  you  start 
talking  about  the  huge  deficits  that  we 
have,  certainly  wants  us  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  reduce  those  deficits, 
but  he  is  usually  thinking  in  terms 
that    that    deficit    is    requiring    tax 


money;  he  is  going  to  have  to  pay  it 
off. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
right. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Or  his  chUdren 
or  grandchildren  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  it  off.  But  we  are  talking  about  a 
fund  that  if  we  spent  the  total  $600 
million  would  not  cost  the  taxpayer 
another  penny.  It  cannot  be  used  for 
any  other  purpose.  It  has  already  been 
collected.  It  Is  laying  there  not  draw- 
ing interest. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  should  point  out  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky that  there  is  some  additional 
money  in  function  300.  This  is  where 
this  money  resides,  so  I  think  he  cer- 
tainly can  discuss  this  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  hope  to  be  with 
him  in  trying  to  see  where  we  can 
assist  at  that  time  because  of  the 
funds  that  are  in  function  300.  But  I 
think  his  point  is  well  taken.  When 
the  money  is  collected  for  this  pur- 
pose, when  it  is  held  in  a  trust  fund,  it 
just  does  not  make  sense  to  me  that 
the  administration  will  not  go  forward 
with  what  Congress  set  up  and  said  we 
must  use  the  money  for  this  purpose. 
Certainly  we  continue  to  see  these 
kinds  of  accidents  occur.  It  is  not 
something  that  we  are  not  seeing.  We 
know  how  important  it  is  that  we  have 
safe  working  places  so  that  we  get  the 
coal  out  of  the  ground. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  One  can  make 
a  good  argument  that  if  you  are  not 
going  to  spend  the  money  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  collected,  you 
ought  to  quit  collecting  it.  Somebody 
is  having  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
good  point,  but  that  is  not  the  only 
trust  fund  that  is  handled  that  way.  It 
is  almost  a  device  of  administrations, 
not  just  this  administration,  to  collect 
money. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Which  I  think 
just  points  up  maybe  the  need  to 
review  the  whole  question  of  the  trust 
funds. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  think  it  definitely 
does. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  And  see  wheth- 
er or  not  a  bookkeeping  change  could 
be  made  that  would  allow  the  funds  to 
be  used  without  reflecting  on  the 
budget  deficit  situation.  Now.  whether 
that  could  ever  be  done  I  think  is 
something  worth  exploring. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  do,  however,  oppose 
changing  the  abandoned  mine  recla- 
mation fund  from  an  on-budget  to  an 
off -budget  item. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  EKDMENICI.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Kentucky  that  he  has 
raised  some  very  important  issues.  I 
think  he  knows  that  this  whole  proc- 
ess is  an  evolving  process.  I  will  be 
happy  to  work  with  him  in  trying  to 
seek  solutions  to  the  problem  he  has 
raised  here. 


I  am  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  as  is  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  I  will  speak  with  Sen- 
ator McClurx  about  it. 

However,  with  reference  to  tnist 
fund-type  moneys,  and  this  is  one.  the 
fact  that  there  are  trust  fund  monesrs. 
be  it  highway  or  mine  reclamation, 
does  not  mean  that  everything  avail- 
able in  the  fund  is  spent. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  understand 
that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  budget  process 
does  have  a  crosswalk  to  appropria- 
tions, and  this  one  does  require  appro- 
priation, that  does  cause  the  issue  the 
Senator  has  raised.  It  puts  the  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations  in  a  posi- 
tion, with  an  overall  ceiling  on  cross- 
walk, of  having  to  decide  whether  they 
leave  money  in  the  trust  fund  unspent 
or  cut  some  other  programs. 

I  do  not  know  how  to  get  around 
that,  other  than  to  put  all  trust  funds 
in  a  kind  of  off-budget  posture,  and  I 
am  sure  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  will  agree  that  we  cannot 
do  that  in  a  wholesale  manner. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  To  do  it  now, 
money  that  is  already  collected  and 
available  has  to  compete  with  pro- 
grams that  require  new  taxes  or  addi- 
tional taxes  or  continuing  taxes,  or  it 
comes  directly  out  of  the  Treasury. 

I  appreciate  the  consideration  of 
both  floor  managers  and  their  sympa- 
thy with  the  problem  we  see,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  work  with 
them  in  trying  to  find  a  satisfactory 
solution. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  amendment  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Husdle- 
STON).  He  is  doing  a  service  by  focusing 
attention  on  the  status  of  the  aban- 
doned mine  reclamation  fund. 

For  our  colleagues  who  are  not  con- 
versant with  the  AML  program,  the 
abandoned  mine  reclamation  fund  is 
comprised  solely  of  money  paid  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  by 
coal  operators.  The  coal  producers  pay 
a  fee  for  every  ton  that  they  mine— 35 
cents  for  surface-mined  coal  and  15 
cents  per  ton  of  coal  produced  in  an 
underground  mine— to  cover  the  costs 
of  reclamation  at  old.  abandoned 
minesites. 

The  Office  of  Surface  Mining's 
budget  justification  document  for 
fiscal  year  1984  projects  that  $230.8 
million  in  reclamation  fees  will  be 
added  to  the  abandoned  mine  reclama- 
tion fund  in  1984.  and  that  even  with 
an  appropriation  of  $218.8  million,  the 
fund  will  grow  to  a  record  balance  of 
$591.8  million  by  October  1,  1984.  My 
point  is  that  money  is  being  paid  into 
the  fund  by  coal  producers  faster  than 
Congress  is  appropriating  the  funds  to 
the  States  that  need  to  carry  out  rec- 
lamation projects. 

A  unique  problem  with  the  oper- 
ation of  the  AML  program   is  that 
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moneys  aUocated  by  the  Office  of  Sur- 
face Mining  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
States  are  counted  in  the  budget  as  in- 
creasing the  deficit.  This  distorts  the 
nature  of  the  fund. 

The  abandoned  mine  reclamation 
fund  is  made  up  of  money  from  one 
source — coal  producers— and  the  fund 
can  be  used  for  only  one  purpose— to 
carry  out  abandoned  mine  reclamation 
projects.  Similar  sole-piu-pose  trust 
fujids  set  up  by  Congress  are  not  sub- 
ject to  budget  scorekeeping  that  shows 
an  increase  in  the  deficit  when  money 
is  appropriated  from  them.  The  aban- 
doned mine  reclamation  fund  should 
not  be  subject  to  such  procedures. 

One  result  of  showing  increases  in 
the  deficit  when  moneys  are  appropri- 
ated from  the  fund  is  to  put  pressure 
on  OSM  to  reduce  its  request  for 
spending  from  the  fund.  OSM  officials 
have  testified  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Related  Agencies, 
on  which  I  serve,  that  a  State's  ability 
to  spend  AML  funds  efficiently  should 
be  the  measure  of  the  amount  that 
that  State  receives  from  the  fund.  I 
strongly  support  that  position,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  see  OSM  inhibited 
from  requesting  a  sufficient  appropria- 
tion from  the  fund  because  of  budget 
scorekeeping  anomalies. 

In  the  case  of  West  Virginia,  the 
State  has  a  record  of  efficient  oper- 
ation of  its  AML  program.  Senator 
Httddleston  and  I  added  an  amend- 
ment to  the  fiscal  year  1983  Interior 
appropriations  bill  to  provide  $54  mil- 
lion in  additional  appropriations  for 
the  AML  fund.  E>espite  this  addition. 
OSM  had  been  reluctant  to  allocate 
some  States  the  funds  that  they  re- 
quested. 

My  State  of  West  Virginia  requested 
$17.8  million  for  fiscal  year  1983  recla- 
mation projects.  The  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  was  preparing  to  allocate  a 
lower  amount,  despite  West  Virginia's 
ability  to  spend  the  full  $17.8  million 
in  an  effective  manner. 

I  expressed  my  concern  about  the 
amount  of  funds  OSM  plaiuied  to 
make  available  to  West  Virginia  in  a 
letter,  and  a  telephonic  conversation 
directed  to  OSM  Director  Jsimes  R. 
Harris.  He  gave  me  assurances  on 
Monday,  May  2,  that  OSM  was  in  the 
process  of  preparing  a  request  for  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  AML 
program.  The  supplemental  request  is 
to  be  sufficient  to  bring  West  Virginia, 
and  other  States,  up  to  their  requested 
funding  level,  after  accounting  for  any 
fiscal  year  1982  funds  carried  over  into 
this  fiscal  year. 

For  these  reasons,  I  support  Senator 
HuDDLESTON's  cfforts  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  need  for  additional  fund- 
ing for  the  abandoned  mine  lands  pro- 
gram, and  for  a  change  in  the  budget 
scorekeeping  procedure  applied  to  the 
abandoned  mine  reclamation  fund. 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
the  amendment  I  have  just  submitted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  charged  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMElfOliENT  NO.  1 334 

(Purpose:  To  add  funds  for  unemployment 
compensation) 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mi .  Metzenbaum) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1234. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  increase  the  figure  on  line  12 
by  $480,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  figure  on  line  13 
by  $1,070,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  figure  on  line  14 
by  $1,690,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  figure  on  line  15 
by  $1,730,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  figure  on  line  18 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  figure  on  line  19 
by  $2,120,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  figure  on  line  20 
by  $3,290,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  figure  on  line  21 
by  $3,490,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  figure  on  line  25 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  1  by 
$2,120,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  2  by 
$3,290,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  3  by 
$3,490,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  6  by 
$1,000,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  7  by 
$3,120,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  8  by 
$6,410,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  9  by 
$9,900,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  13 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  14 
by  $2,120,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  15 
by  $3,290,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  16 
by  $3,490,000,000. 


On  page  19.  increase  the  figiire  on  line  2 
by  $450,000,000. 

On  page  19.  increase  the  figure  on  line  3 
by  $970,000,000. 

On  page  19.  Increase  the  figure  on  line  10 
by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  19,  increase  the  figure  on  line  11 
by  $1,950,000,000. 

On  page  19,  increase  the  figure  on  line  18 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  19.  increase  the  figure  on  line  19 
by  $2,900,000,000. 

On  page  20,  increase  the  figure  on  line  2 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  20,  increase  the  figure  on  line  3 
by  $2,860,000,000. 

On  page  25,  increase  the  figure  on  line  6 
bu  $30,000,000. 

On  page  25,  increase  the  figure  on  line  7 
by  $30,000,000. 

On  page  25,  increase  the  figure  on  line  11 
by  $170,000,000. 

On  page  25,  increase  the  figure  on  line  12 
by  $170,000,000. 

On  page  25,  increase  the  figure  on  line  17 
by  $390,000,000. 

On  page  25,  increase  the  figure  on  line  18, 
by  $390,000,000. 

On  page  25,  increase  the  figure  on  line  23 
by  $630,000,000. 

On  page  25,  increase  the  figure  on  line  24 
by  $630,000,000. 

On  page  28,  insert  before  the  period  on  line 
8  a  comma  and  "except  that  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  shall  not  submit 
recommendations  by  such  date  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  of  their  respective 
Houses  unless  such  recommendations  con- 
tain provisions  to  amend  the  Federal-State 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1970  as  follows: 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  203(d) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "With  respect 
to  compensation  for  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment beginning  on  or  after  July  1.  1983.  and 
before  the  first  week  thereafter  which 
t>egins  in  a  month  following  a  month  for 
which  the  national  total  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment (as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics)  is  below  6.6  percent,  deter- 
minations shall  be  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion as  if  paragraph  (1)  did  not  contain  sub- 
paragraph (A)  thereof.";  and 

(2)  in  section  203(e)(1)(A),  by  striking  out 
"individuals  filing  claims  for  regular  com- 
pensation" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in- 
dividuals filing  claims  for  compensation  (in- 
cluding regular,  extended,  and  sharable  reg- 
ular compensation)"  effective  for  weeks  be- 
ginning on  or  after  April  9,  1983. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  I  am  offering  is  de- 
signed to  correct  a  defective  provision 
of  the  1981  reconciliation  bill.  Unless 
modified,  that  provision  will  have  the 
unintended  result  of  terminating  by 
October  1  the  eligibility  of  23  States  to 
participate  in  the  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefits  program. 

My  amendment  instructs  the  Pi- 
nance  Conmiittee  to  modify  the  appro- 
priate formula  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
preserve  the  eligibility  of  those  23 
States  and  to  permit  as  many  as  6 
more  to  qualify  for  extended  benefits. 

The  source  of  our  problem  is  a 
change  enacted  by  the  1981  bill  in  the 
insured  unemployment  rate  formula. 
When  you  get  into  this  question  of  the 
insured    unemployment    rate,    it    be- 
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comes  a  little  technical  and  sticky,  but 
the  fact  is  that  it  works  out  very  un- 
fairly to  the  State  with  very  high  im- 
employment. 

The  insured  unemployment  rate  is 
based  on  the  number  of  persons  eligi- 
ble for  unemployment  insurance. 
Since  not  all  unemployed  persons  are 
eligible  for  unemplojrment  insurance, 
the  lUR— the  insured  unemployment 
rate— is  usually  and  almost  always 
below  the  more  familiar  seasonally  ad- 
Justed  unemployment  rate. 

Under  current  law,  if  a  State's  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  is  5  percent 
or  more  and  120  percent  of  the  aver- 
age insured  unemployment  rate  in  the 
prior  2  yeso^,  it  is  eligible  for  extended 
benefits.  At  a  State's  option,  it  also 
qualifies  for  extended  benefits  if  it  has 
an  insured  unemployment  rate  of  6 
percent. 

The  1981  reconciliation  bill  made 
two  crucial  changes  that  are  causing 
hardship  today.  First,  it  said  that  per- 
sons already  receiving  extended  bene- 
fits would  no  longer  be  counted  as  un- 
employed for  the  purpose  of  calculat- 
ing the  insured  unemployment  rate. 
The  effect  of  this  change  is  to  lower 
the  insured  unemployment  rate  of 
many  States.  That  becomes  terribly 
significant  in  view  of  the  second 
change— raising  the  trigger  for  ex- 
tended benefits  eligibility  from  4  to  5 
percent  and  raising  the  optional  trigger 
from  5  to  6  percent. 

Again,  we  are  getting  into  an  area 
that  is  quite  confusing,  and  I  think  it 
is  important  that  I  explain  why  this 
was  done. 

The  1981  Reconciliation  Act  really 
related  very  directly  to  supply-side  ec- 
onomics, to  the  concept  that  the  econ- 
omy was  going  to  turn  the  comer  and 
that  we  were  supposed  to  bring  about 
instant  movement  in  our  stagnant 
economy.  Unfortunately,  that  did  not 
occur.  But  the  1981  Reconciliation  Act 
assumed  that  supply-side  economics 
would  produce  a  real  economic  growth 
rate  of  4.2  percent  in  fiscal  1982  and  5 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1983.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  under  those  projections,  unem- 
plojrment  was  expected  to  decline 
from  7.2  percent  in  fiscal  year  1982  to 
6.6  percent  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

What  really  happened?  The  real  eco- 
nomic growth  rate  in  fiscal  year  1982 
was  not  7.2  percent  but  was  minus  1.3 
percent.  In  fiscal  year  1983,  in  the  first 
two  quarters,  it  is  running  at  0.2  per- 
cent, as  compared  to  the  projection  of 
6.6  percent  plus. 

Unemployment  as  of  March  1983 
continues  at  10.3  percent. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  10.3-percent  unemployment  in 
this  country  is  chaotic  in  some  areas. 
In  some  areas,  it  is  higher  than  10.3 
percent,  as  in  my  own  State.  It  is  cre- 
ating misery  and  suffering. 

But  because  of  the  rosy  optimism 
that  was  built  into  Mr.  Stoclunan's 
1981  numbers,  thousands  upon  thou- 


sands of  Jobless  Americans  stand  to 
lose  13  weeks  of  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefits. 

I  point  out  to  my  colleagues,  and  I 
hope  that  they  are  listening  on  their 
boxes  back  in  their  offices,  that  this  is 
not  a  problem  that  is  indigenous  Just 
to  some  States.  It  does  not  apply  only 
to  States  in  the  Northeast  and  the 
Midwest.  It  does  not  apply  only  to 
some  States  and  not  to  other  sectors 
of  the  country. 

At  the  present  time,  the  endangered 
States  include  the  following:  Alabama 
with  16.1  percent:  Alaska,  12.5  percent; 
California,  11.9  percent:  Idaho,  13  per- 
cent;  Illinois,    13.8   percent;   Indiana, 

13.2  percent,  Iowa,  10.8  percent;  Lou- 
isiana, 11.6  percent;  Maine,  10.9  per- 
cent: Minnesota,  10.3  percent;  Missis- 
sippi, 12.4  percent;  Montana,  10.6  per- 
cent: North  Carolina,  10.2  percent; 
North  Dakota,  8.9  percent;  Ohio,  14.5 
percent:  Oregon,  13.1  percent:  Rhode 
Island.  12.1  percent;  Utah,  9.9  percent; 
Vermont,  8.1  percent:  Virgin  Islands,  it 
is  not  available;  Washington,  12.8  per- 
cent: Wisconsin,  12.7  percent:  and  Wy- 
oming, 10.9  percent. 

Mr.  President,  the  budget  resolution 
as  it  now  stands  assumes  that  only 
four  jurisdictions— three  States  and 
Puerto  Rico— will  receive  any  Federal 
unemployment  benefits  at  the  begin- 
ning of  fiscal  year  1984. 

I  repeat  that:  The  budget  resolution 
as  it  now  stands  assumes  that  only 
four  Jurisdictions— three  States  and 
Puerto  Rico— will  receive  any  Federal 
unemployment  benefits  at  the  begin- 
ning of  fiscal  year  1984. 

Yet  the  budget  assumes  that  unem- 
ployment will  remain  at  10  percent. 
The  budget  says,  in  other  words,  that 

11.3  million  Americans  will  be  out  of 
work  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  provide  no  assistance. 

If  you  live  in  my  State  of  Ohio 
where  unemployment  is  14.5  percent, 
you  get  nothing.  If  you  live  in  Ala- 
bama where  it  is  16.1  percent,  you  get 
nothing.  If  you  live  in  Alaska  where  it 
is  12.5  percent,  you  get  nothing. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  so 
fair,  reasonable,  and  logical  that  I 
hope  it  might  even  be  accepted  by 
voice  vote.  This  amendment  really  has 
to  do  with  fairness  and  equity. 

This  budget  does  not  provide  for  the 
13  weeks  of  extended  benefits  that 
have  always  been  available  to  States 
with  high  unemployment.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  willful  intent  to 
deny.  But  the  1981  Reconciliation  Act 
provisions  became  so  tough  and  were 
predicated  upon  such  rosy  optimism  as 
to  what  was  going  to  happen  to  the 
economy  that  Congress  accepted  it. 
Now  it  is  time  for  us  to  meet  that  chal- 
lenge and  to  make  the  change. 

This  budget  does  not  provide  supple- 
mental benefits  of  between  8  and  14 
week  that  are  now  available  to  the  un- 
employed. It  will  not  be  available  after 
October  1. 


This  budget  says  to  the  States. 
"Take  care  of  your  own  and  do  so  in 
the  face  of  across-the-board  cuts  in 
Federal  support." 

To  those  States  that  have  to  borrow 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  pay 
their  unemployment  benefits,  this 
budget  says,  "You  get  even  less  from 
the  Federal  Government,"  and  this 
comes  a  little  more  than  1  month  after 
we  insisted  that  States  which  borrow 
reduce  their  own  benefits  in  order  to 
qualify  for  relief  from  pending  loan  re- 
payments to  the  Federal  Government. 

Need  I  remind  you  that  we  Just  re- 
cently passed  legislation  that  said  that 
those  States  that  had  borrowings  from 
the  Federal  Government  had  to 
reduce  their  benefits  or  increase  the 
taxes  on  the  employers  in  order  to 
qualify  for  relief  from  pending  loan  re- 
payments to  the  Federal  Government. 

My  amendment  directs  the  Finance 
Committee  to  make  two  changes  in 
current  law.  First,  it  calls  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  120-percent  require- 
ment until  national  seasonally  adjust- 
ed imemployment  faUs  below  6.6  per- 
cent, the  unemployment  rate  that 
Congress  anticipated  would  exist  at 
the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1984  when 
the  higher  trigger  rates  were  enacted. 

Second,  the  amendment  returns  the 
insured   unemployment  rate  formula' 
to  its  1981  form  by  treating  persons  re- 
ceiving  extended   benefits   as   unem- 
ployed. 

Enacting  my  amendment  is  tanta- 
mount to  extending  the  unemploy- 
ment benefits  program  for  the  rest  of 
this  fisc:al  year  and  into  next  year.  It 
brings  help  where  help  is  most  needed, 
to  the  States  with  the  highest  rates  of 
unemployment. 

I  believe  that  we  have  an  obligation 
to  assist  millions  of  Americans  who  are 
unemployed  for  reasons  not  of  their 
own  making. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Senate 
will  act  favorably  on  this  urgently 
needed  amendment. 

Let  me  just  point  out  that  in  Amer- 
ica today,  and  pretty  much  across  the 
country,  there  are  people  standing  in 
food  lines  who  cannot  provide  the  food 
to  put  on  the  table  for  their  own  fami- 
lies, for  their  children. 

In  1976,  two-thirds  of  the  7.6  million 
unemployed  received  either  regular  or 
extended  benefits.  In  1982,  with  an  av- 
erage of  over  10  million  unemployed, 
only  one-third  received  benefits.  I  em- 
phasize in  1976,  with  7.6  million  unem- 
ployed, two-thirds  of  them  received 
regular  or  extended  benefits.  In  1982, 
with  over  10  million  unemployed  only  . 
one-third  received  benefits. 

All  I  think  we  are  saying  here  is  that 
this  is  equitable,  this  is  fair;  we  should 
go  back  at  least  to  the  status  we  had 
in  1976,  and  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  accepted. 
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I  hope  that  Members  of  this  body 
wiU  see  fit  to  recognize  its  fairness  and 
its  equity. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 
The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  not  a  sufficient  second. 
Bir.  DOMENICI.  We  will  help  get 
additional  Senators  later  for  a  suffi- 
cient second. 
Hi.  METZENBAXJM.  Very  good. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  add  Senators  Levin.  Riegle. 
and  Crahstom  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  first  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Ohio.  Senator  Dole  will  be  here,  since 
this  subject  matter  Is  within  his  com- 
mittee and  he  is  very  familiar  with  it. 
He.  indeed,  has  other  measures  that 
that  committee  is  considering  to  ad- 
dress these  Issues,  which  are  much  dif- 
ferent and  less  expensive  than  those 
suggested  by  the  add-on.  Before  we 
vote,  we  will  have  the  distinguished 
Senator  down  here,  and  I  understand 
he  has  some  other  Senators  who  want 
to  come  down,  and  we  are  not  going  to 
push  this  to  a  vote. 

I  would  just  like  to  make  some 
points  on  the  fiscal  aspects  of  this 
amendment  and  then  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Kansas. 

This  amendment  would  increase  the 
Federal  deficit  by  $13  billion  over  the 
next  5  years.  The  1981  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  brought  a  bit  more  of  the 
budget  under  the  control  of  Congress 
and  I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  will  not 
today  reverse  the  changes  which  we 
worked  so  hard  to  get  just  2  years  ago. 
Congress  has  repeatedly  authorized 
federally-funded  benefits  for  the  long- 
term  jobless  at  a  cost  of  about  $4  bil- 
lion in  1983.  In  March  of  this  year,  we 
passed  an  emergency  jobs  appropria- 
tions bill.  The  budget  we  have  before 
us  provides  $6.8  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1984  for  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act.  a  major  effort  to  retrain  Ameri- 
can workers. 

Currently.  26  States  are  triggered  on 
to  the  extended  benefits  including  the 
home  State  of  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  amendment,  the  State 
of  Ohio.  That  is  hardly  the  result  one 
would  expect  from  a  system  that  is  too 
restrictive. 

According  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
colleague  on  the  Budget  Committee 
would  add  benefits  for  only  15  States. 
not  28  he  has  indicated  would  be 
added. 

Of  the  IS  States  which  would  be  en- 
titled to  provide  extended  benefits  to 
their  unemployed  workers,  at  least  8 
are  adready  borrowing,  and  that  is  bor- 
rowing money  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
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emment  to  pay  for  current  benefits, 
including  the  State  of  Ohio. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  other 
approaches  for  many  of  the  States  are 
far  more  acceptable  than  the  ap- 
proach that  would  be  required  by  the 
suggested  legislation  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  seeks  to 
fund.  There  are  better  ways  to  meet 
the  need  of  the  unemployed  without 
further  bankruptcy  to  the  States.  The 
Federal  supplemental  program  which 
is  fully  federally  funded  is  obviously  a 
better  way. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Kansas,  who 
seeks  to  address  the  issue.  I  assume  he 
will  be  here  shortly  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  and  charge  it  to 

my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  whatever 
time  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  requires. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  floor  manager.  I  am 
sorry  I  missed  the  statement  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio.  I 
know  his  amendment  is  well  inten- 
tioned.  The  problem  is  that  the  Metz- 
enbaum  amendment  would  undercut 
all  the  reforms  we  made  in  the  imem- 
ployment  compensation  program  in 
1981. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  3-year  cost 
would  add  about  $7.7  billion  to  the 
deficit.  Over  5  years  the  cost  would  be 
over  $13  billion.  By  forcing  more 
States  on  to  the  extended  benefits  pro- 
gram we  would  also  be  aggravating  the 
fiscal  problems  of  a  number  of  States 
that  have  been  hard  hit  by  unemploy- 
ment. 

I  met  with  a  number  of  Governors  in 
Chicago  earlier  this  year  on  the  sub- 
ject of  imemployment.  I  must  say  they 
were  not  pressing  for  this  unravelinj^ 
of  the  reforms  we  made.  They  realize 
such  an  action  would  create  additional 
problems  for  the  States  as  well  as  for 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  Governors  or  their  representa- 
tives did  favor  extension  of  the  Feder- 
al supplemental  compensation  (FSC) 
program  and  changes  in  the  loan 
reform  structure.  But  there  was  a  gen- 
eral agreement  that  we  should  not 
undo  the  1981  reforms  in  the  extended 
benefit  program. 

We  are  advised  that  under  present 
law  and  using  current  economic  as- 
sumptions the  Labor  Department  esti- 
mates that  three  States.  Michigan, 
Pennsylvania,  and  West  Virginia,  and 
Puerto  Rico  will  certainly  be  on  the 
extended  benefits  program  October  1. 
1983.    This    number    could    well    be 


higher.  All  of  these  estimates  depend 
on  many  factors  between  now  and  Oc- 
tober. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  would  claim 
the  enactment  of  his  amendment 
would  trigger  28  Stetes  on  the  EB  pro- 
gram and  I  will  furnish  for  the  record 
those  States: 

Alabama.*  Alaska.  Arkanaas,*  California. 
Idaho,'  Illinois,'  Indiana.*  Iowa.*  Ken- 
tucky,* Louisiana,'  Maine.*  Minnesota.* 
Mississippi.  Montana,'  Nevada,  New  Jersey,' 
North  Carolina,  Ohio.'  Oregon,  Rhode 
Island,*  South  Carolina,'  Tennessee,' 
Utah,'  Vermont,*  Virgin  Islands,'  Washing- 
ton. Wisconsin,'  and  Wyoming. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  however 
estimates  only  11  States  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  Metzenbaum  amend- 
ment: 

Alabama,'  Alaska.  Arkansas,*  Idaho,'  Illi- 
nois,' Kentucky.'  Louisiana,'  Mississippi. 
Oluo,'  Oregon,  and  Washington. 

A  number  of  those  States  including 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Idaho,  Illinois. 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Louisiana,  are 
States  with  outstanding  loans,  and  I 
have  indicated  the  other  States  that 
might  be  affected. 

The  Metzenbaum  amendment  would 
roll  back  an  important  unemployment 
compensation  reform  enacted  in  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 
as  well  as  suspend  a  longstanding  pro- 
vision of  Federal  law: 

First,  it  would  suspend  the  definition 
of  insured  unemployment  rate  (lUR) 
which  excludes  claimants  receiving  ex- 
tended benefits  from  the  lUR  calcula- 
tion. This  1981  Reconciliation  Act 
reform  has  been  in  effect  since  that 
act  was  signed  on  August  13.  1981. 

Second,  the  Metzenbaum  amend- 
ment would  suspend  the  requirement 
that  the  lUR  be  20  percent  higher 
than  that  State's  lUR  during  the  com- 
parable period  in  the  2  preceding 
years. 

I  know  that  the  budget  impact  is  not 
the  only  concern.  It  is  the  human 
impact.  I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio's  concern  and  I  share 
it.  We  are  working  and  have  been 
working  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio— 
on  ways  to  extend  the  FSC  program. 
We  are  also  looking  at  programs  to 
provide  health  care  coverage  for  im- 
employed  workers  where  the  health 
insurance  has  expired.  So  we  are  con- 
cerned and  involved. 

However,  I  would  hope  that  we  do 
not  adopt  this  spending  amendment. 
It  would  hamper  State  solvency  ef- 
forts and  plunge  many  State  programs 
further  into  a  borrowing  status.  My 
colleagues  from  the  borrowing  States 
know  that  these  States  are  now  liable 
for  interest  payments  on  loans,  and 
should  loans  not  be  repaid  in  a  timely 
manner  that  State's  employers  will 
lose  a  portion  of  the  Federal  tax 
credit. 

I  am  aware  that  reforms  from  the 
1981  Reconciliation  Act  may  cause 
some  States  to  trigger  off  the  EB  pro- 


gram while  unemployment  problems 
may  persist  in  that  State.  However, 
emergency  supplemental  benefits  are 
available  depending  on  the  unemploy- 
ment level  in  each  State.  The  Federal 
supplemental  compensation  program 
has  been  in  effect  since  September  12. 
1982. 

Already,  the  FSC  program  has  pro- 
vided benefits  to  2.5  million  Americans 
at  a  cost  of  approximately  $2.5  billion. 
By  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  a  total 
of  over  5  million  unemployed  workers 
will  have  received  some  $5.5  billion  in 
benefits.  I  would  remind  my  colleagues 
this  is  all  Federal  money. 

There  is  no  State  money  involved. 
This  is  $5.5  billion  in  Federal  money. 
We  tried  to  target  the  FSC  plan  pro- 
viding higher  benefits  where  unem- 
ployment is  higher.  We  hope  we  have 
been  fair  in  those  efforts. 

But  I  would  say.  finally,  this  is  a 
budget  buster.  No  doubt  about  it. 
Whether  it  is  3  years  at  $7.5  billion  or 
$7.4  billion  or  $7.8  billion  or  5  years  at 
$13  billion  plus.  It  seems  to  this  Sena- 
tor that  with  all  the  problems  we  are 
having  trying  to  reduce  spending 
around  here,  with  all  the  problems  we 
are  having  trying  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
this  amendment  should  be  rejected.  I 
know  different  Senators  have  differ- 
ent points  of  view  on  how  that  should 
be  done. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  face  up  to 
extending  unemployment  benefits  in 
certain  areas.  I  discussed  this  with 
Senator  Levin  and  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  is  interested  in  that.  We 
are  trying  to  work  out  a  colloquy 
where  we  would  indicate  that  when 
that  decision  is  made  we  will  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  in  securing 
a  waiver.  So  we  are  addressing  that 
area. 

I  would  hope  that  we  might  reject 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  appreciate  the  comments  of  my  good 
friend  from  Kansas.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  him  that  this  is  not  a  new 
subject  for  the  Senate.  On  August  5, 
1982.  we  passed  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  as  an  amendment  to  the 
debt  ceiling  instructing  the  TEFRA 
tax  conferees  to  include  Federal  Sup- 
plemental compensation  and  extended 
benefits.  That  was  passed  by  a  vote  of 
84  to  13. 

I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  co- 
sponsors  of  that  sense  of  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  debt  ceiling  resolu- 
tion included  Senators  Schmitt, 
Dixon,  Lugar,  Byrd,  Chafee,  Kenne- 
dy, Heinz,  Riegle,  Packwood.  Levin, 
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Cannon.  Percy.  Matsunaga.  Ran- 
dolph,  Pell,   Huddleston,   Sarbanes, 


Dantorth,  Domenici,  Dole,  and 
Baker. 

Now,  in  all  fairness,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  as  chairman  of  the  con- 
ferees for  the  Senate,  went  to  the  con- 
ference and  was  successful  in  bringing 
back  an  amendment  taking  care  of  the 
problem  with  respect  to  Federal  sup- 
plementsJ  compensation,  but  the  ques- 
tion of  extended  benefits  reform  was 
not  covered.  And  I  remember  saying  at 
that  time  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  I  appreciated  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  in  taking  care  of 
the  problem  of  the  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  but  regretted 
the  fact  the  problem  having  to  do  with 
extended  benefits,  which  was  a  part  of 
our— yours  and  mine  and  Senator  Do- 
MENici's — instruction,  was  not  covered 
in  that  particular  conference  commit- 
tee report. 

I  note  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  has  just  re- 
turned to  the  floor  and  I  just  want  to 
say  I  mentioned  his  name  as  being  one 
of  the  cosponsors  of  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  amendment  to  the  debt  ceiling 
which  was  to  instruct  the  TEFRA  tax 
conferees  to  direct  their  attention  to 
the  problem  of  extended  benefits  and 
the  problem  of  supplemental  compen- 
sation. That  supplemental  compensa- 
tion was  satisfactorily  resolved,  or  at 
least  major  moves  were  made  in  that 
direction,  but  the  extended  benefits 
problem  was  not  actually  resolved. 

My  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  Senator  Dobcenici, 
and  I  may  differ  as  to  the  merits  of  a 
proposal,  but  we  should  not  differ 
with  respect  to  the  facts. 

As  I  understood  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas,  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  he  used  the 
same  figures  that  I  used  as  far  as  the 
Department  of  Labor  statistics  are 
concerned,  and  that  is  that  only  4 
States  will  be  triggered  or  will  be  ob- 
taining extended  benefits  as  of  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1983,  that  is,  as  of 
October  1,  1983,  those  being  Michigan, 
Pennsylvania.  Puerto  Rico,  and  West 
Virginia,  and  that  23  States  will  actu- 
ally be  off  and  very  much  in  need. 

I  have  a  list  in  my  hand— and  I  am 
certain  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  it,  we  all  have  the  same  list— and  I 
have  represented  to  the  Senate  that  23 
States  would  be  triggered  off  as  of  Oc- 
tober 1.  1983.  And.  as  I  just  said,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  confirmed  that 
fact,  as  I  thought  I  heard  him  say. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  said 
only  15  States  could  be  affected. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  that  one  of  us  Is  either 
right  or  wrong  with  respect  to  the 
facts.  I  am  not  looking  for  a  confronta- 
tion but  rather  for  clarification.  I 
think  it  might  be  helpful  if  my  staff 
and  the  Senator's  staff  were  able  to  re- 
solve the  question  as  to  whether 
indeed  it  is  15  or  23  States  that  would 


be  triggered  off  as  of  October  1.  I 
think  we  are  dealing  with  a  factual 
question. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  the  distin- 
guished Senator  would  yield  on  my 
time.  I  think  we  are  both  right:  23  are 
triggered  off  but  only  15  are  triggered 
back  on  by  yours.  So  I  think  we  are 
both  right. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  It  is  my  under- 
standing, also,  and  again  a  factual 
question,  my  staff  advises  me  that  29 
will  be  triggered  back  on  with  our 
amendment  and  the  Senator  has  indi- 
cated 15.  Again,  I  think  it  would  be  ' 
helpful  if  we  could  get  that  matter 
clarified  because  again  that  has  to  be  a 
factual  question  rather  than  an  opin- 
ion. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  whatever  time  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  desires. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  men- 
tioned earlier  the  impact  on  borrowing 
from  the  States.  I  want  to  make  clear 
now  that  the  extended  benefits  pro- 
gram is  financed  lialf  from  Federal  un- 
employment tax  receipts  and  half 
from  State  unemployment  payroll 
taxes.  So  if,  in  fact,  this  amendment 
were  adopted,  we  would  impose  a  sub- 
stantial burden  on  the  States.  In  fact, 
the  $7  billion  borrowing  by  the  States 
would  have  to  increase.  Some  30 
States  will  find  it  necessary  to  borrow 
over  $7  billion  from  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury this  year  to  pay  benefits  under  the 
regular  and  the  EB  programs  accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Making  it  easier  to  trigger  on  the  EB 
program  will  simply  increase'  the  sol- 
vency problems  of  the  States  leading 
to  even  more  l>orrowing.  I  think  my 
colleagues  will  recall  that  interest  of 
up  to  10  percent  is  now  being  charged 
on  these  loans.  This  interest  liability 
will  reach  nearly  a  half-billion  dollars 
in  fiscal  year  1983  and  over  $1  billion 
in  1984. 

Because  States  are  not  permitted  to 
use  unemployment  tax  revenue  to  pay 
the  interest  charges,  those  funds  must 
be  either  diverted  from  other  State 
programs  or  raised  through  new  State 
taxes.  This  is  a  burden  we  should  not 
force  on  the  States. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would 
force  these  borrowing  States  to  go 
deeper  into  debt  by  requiring  extended 
benefits  to  be  paid.  Take  Ohio,  for  ex- . 
ample.  As  of  March  31.  1983,  Ohio  had 
outstanding  loans  from  the  Federal 
Treasury  of  some  $2  billion.  Ohio  must 
take  suttstantial  action  to  restore  sol- 
vency to  its  State  UC  program.  Other- 
wise, on  September  30.  1983,  Ohio  will 
owe  interest  payments  of  an  estimated 
$75  million.  Loans  to  Ohio  in  fiscal 
year  1984  may  total  over  $1  billion— 
without  the  increase  which  would 
occur  if  we  adopt  this  amendment. 

The  State  budget  impact  of  this 
amendment  must  not  be  ignored.  Of 
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the  28  States,  or  whatever  number 
may  be  affected  by  this  proposal, 
about  20  have  outstanding  loans  and 
may  be  expected  to  continue  borrow- 
ing. And  I  assume  that  some  of  those 
that  are  not  borrowing  will  have  to 
borrow  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

It  Just  seems  to  me  that  at  a  time 
when  we  are  trying  to  encourage 
States  to  tighten  up  their  programs 
and  be  less  dependent  on  Federal  bor- 
rowing, we  should  not  require  in- 
creased spending. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  comments 
with  reference  to  the  resolution  which 
I  did  support.  But  the  record  will  also 
show,  even  though  we  did  not  accom- 
plish everything  In  that  little  resolu- 
tion, we  have  since  that  time  extended 
PSC  programs  on  two  occasions  at  a 
substantial  cost.  We  also  increased  the 
individual  entitlement  duration. 

Again.  I  would  assure  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  that  we  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  concerns  of  the  imemployed. 
We  are  sensitive  to  their  needs.  We 
hope  we  have  been  responsive. 

We  just  cannot  afford  this  amend- 
ment even  if  it  were  good  policy.  Since 
it  is  bad  policy  we  cannot  afford  it 
whatever  the  cost. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
my  colleague  from  Ohio  in  support  of 
this  amendment.  It  is  yet  another  at- 
tempt to  address  the  problems  which 
have  resulted  from  changes  in  the  un- 
employment insurance  system,  imple- 
mented last  September. 

My  State  of  Illinois  currently  suffers 
an  unemployment  rate  of  12.2  percent. 
We  are  fourth  highest  among  the  10 
large  States  and  have  692,000  people 
out  of  work.  Oiu-  insiu-ed  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  6.47  percent.  This  entitles 
the  State  to  pay  extended  benefits,  by 
virtue  of  the  qualification  that  a  State 
have  an  insured  rate  of  6  percent. 
There  is  another  qualification,  effec- 
tive in  most  States,  that  extended  ben- 
efits may  be  paid  if  a  State  has  an  in- 
sured rate  of  5  percent,  so  long  as  it  is 
120  percent  higher  than  the  previous  2 
years.  Our  rate  is  currently  124  per- 
cent higher,  but  it  has  been  going 
down  for  the  past  month,  and  we  will 
trigger  off  some  time  between  July 
and  October  of  this  year. 

There  are  24  States  currently  eligi- 
ble to  pay  extended  benefits.  The 
problem  lies  in  the  rest  of  this  calen- 
dar year,  when  the  administration  es- 
timates only  four  States  will  remain 
on  extended  benefits. 

As  you  all  know,  the  extended  bene- 
fits program  is  the  second  tier  of  un- 
employment compensation.  It  is  a  13- 
week  program,  paid  jointly  by  the 
States  and  Federal  Government.  It  fol- 
lows the  regular  benefits  program. 

The  amendment  being  offered  today 
would  change  the  qualifications  for 
this  program,  which  were  made  more 
stringent  in  1982.  I  introduced  similar 
legislation  last  Augmt,  in  S.  2802. 


It  makes  little  sense  for  States  with 
very  high  total  unemployment  rates  to 
be  ineligible  to  pay  extended  benefits, 
yet  that  is  precisely  what  will  occur 
without  a  change. 

The  method  of  calculating  the  in- 
sured unemployment  rate  no  longer 
includes  those  individuals  receiving  ex- 
tended benefits.  It  only  includes  those 
on  the  first  26  weeks  of  benefits. 

Therefore  the  rate  bears  little  or  no 
resemblance  to  the  actual  level  of  un- 
employment a  State  suffers.  We  saw  a 
similar  occurrence  last  December, 
when  the  national  unemployment  rate 
was  the  highest  in  recent  memory, 
10.8  percent.  At  that  time  only  12 
States  were  paying  extended  benefits, 
due  to  the  method  of  calculating  eligi- 
bility. 

What  do  we  tell  the  unemployed 
worker  in  Illinois,  Michigan,  Pennsyl- 
vania, or  Ohio  when  he  comes  to  us 
and  asks  why  he  is  only  eligible  for  26 
weeks  of  benefits?  That  person  is  not 
looking  for  statistical  answers,  he  is 
looking  for  a  way  to  put  food  on  the 
table,  for  a  way  to  pay  the  mortgage. 
These  are  not  luxuries,  they  are  neces- 
sities. And,  without  the  changes  we 
hope  to  enact,  without  the  hope  of 
finding  work,  these  basic  needs  will 
not  be  met. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  a  recovery.  Well,  I  hope  that  it 
is  here,  but  even  if  it  is,  the  industrial 
States  of  this  great  Nation  will  not  be 
in  a  position  to  see  a  level  of  full  em- 
ployment, or  even  a  less  devastating 
level  of  unemployment,  for  quite  some 
time  to  come.  All  economists  agree 
that  unemployment  is  the  last  eco- 
nomic indicator  to  improve. 

The  provisions  of  this  amendment 
would  include  extended  benefits  re- 
cipients in  the  calculation  of  the  in- 
sured unemployment  rate.  It  would 
also  suspend  the  120-percent  rule  until 
the  national  level  of  unemployment 
falls  below  6.6  percent,  thereby  quali- 
fying a  State  for  extended  benefits 
with  an  insured  rate  of  5  percent. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
consequences  if  we  do  not  make  this 
change.  If  the  administration  is  cor- 
rect and  only  four  States  will  be 
paying  these  benefits  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  people  will  want  to  know 
why  we  could  not  help  them. 

I  am  thankful  that  we  were  able  to 
extend  the  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensation program  for  an  additional  6 
months.  That  allows  individuals  to  re- 
ceive benefits  beyond  the  regular  26 
week  program.  But,  if  that  program 
expires  September  30.  1983.  and  a 
State  no  longer  qualifies  for  extended 
benefits,  which  46  States  will  not,  then 
we  are  back  to  paying  26  weeics  of  ben- 
efits in  a  time  when  we  must  do  more. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  we  must  con- 
tinue to  deal  with  this  dilemma  in  a 
piecemeal  fashion.  The  system  is 
patched  up  when  an  emergency  situa- 
tion exists.  There  are  many  of  us  who 


would  like  to  see  that  changed.  The 
unemployment  insiuimce  system  is  in 
great  need  of  attention.  It  should  be 
able  to  respond  to  critical  times  and  to 
times  when  our  Nation  is  prosperous 
and  our  people  are  working.  It  does 
not  do  that  now. 

This  is  another  attempt  at  making 
some  needed  repairs  in  a  safety  net 
that  Is  full  of  holes.  Perhaps  the  time 
win  come  when  we  can  put  forth  the 
conscientious  effort  necessary  to 
weave  a  new  net  which  will  more  ade- 
quately address  the  needs  of  the 
people  we  were  sent  here  to  serve. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  It  allows 
for  changes  in  the  eligibility  require- 
ments of  the  extended  benefit  (EB) 
program  to  reflect  more  accurately  a 
State's  need  to  pay  extended  benefits. 

Unemployment  benefits  have  proven 
essential  for  the  survival  of  the  mil- 
lions of  unemployed  Americans  who 
have  suffered  through  this  recession. 
Sadly,  their  numbers  have  not  de- 
creased significantly.  Over  11  million 
people  remained  unemployed  across 
the  Nation  in  March.  The  March  un- 
employment rate  of  10.3  percent,  how- 
ever, did  not  include  another  1.8  mil- 
lion imemployed  who  were  estimated 
to  be  discouraged  workers— those  indi- 
viduals who  had  dropped  out  of  the 
labor  force  because  they  believe  that  a 
job  search  is  futile.  Unemployed  in  my 
own  State  of  Michigan  remain  frus- 
trated and  desperate  because  of  the 
lack  of  jobs.  The  number  of  Michigan 
unemployed  in  March  swelled  to 
720,000.  resulting  in  an  unemployment 
rate  of  17  percent. 

Despite  the  highest  levels  of  unem- 
ployment in  decades,  assistance  in  the 
form  of  unemployment  benefits 
reaches  a  significantly  smaller  per- 
centage of  unemployed  today.  While 
81  percent  of  the  unemployed  quali- 
fied for  assistance  in  April  1975.  only 
50  percent  qualified  in  March.  Much 
of  this  decrease  reflects  this  adminis- 
tration's preoccupation  with  budget 
slashing  at  the  expense  of  the  unem- 
ployed. This  slashing  occurred  primar- 
ily in  the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981,  which  made  severe  cuts  in  the 
unemployment  insurance  program  by 
tightening  eligibility  requirements.  We 
were  told  then  that  such  changes  were 
necessary  to  balance  the  budget  and  to 
reflect  the  lower  unemployment  rate 
that  the  administration  predicted.  The 
past  2  years,  which  have  provided  us 
with  the  highest  budget  deficit  in  his- 
tory and  the  highest  unemployment  in 
decades,  have  made  a  mockery  of  this 
justification. 

Consequently,  it  is  time  that  we 
acted  to  undo  some  of  those  changes 
enacted  in  1981.  The  Metzenbaum 
amendments  calls  for  the  Senate  Fi- 


nance Committee  to  do  just  that.  It 
would  allow  that  committee  to  make 
two  changes  in  the  EB  program's  eligi- 
bility requirements.  These  changes 
will  reflect  more  accurately  a  State's 
need  to  pay  extended  benefits. 

This  amendment  would  allow  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  change  the  lUR 
calculation  so  as  to  include  individuals 
receiving  regtilar  or  extended  benefits. 
The  lUR  included  both  groups  of  indi- 
viduals imtil  1981,  when  the  Reconcili- 
ation Act  dropped  individuals  receiv- 
ing extended  benefits  from  that  calcu- 
lation. Exclusion  of  these  individuals 
from  the  lUR  makes  no  sense.  The  un- 
employed worker  who  qualifies  for  ex- 
tended benefits  suffers  the  same  pre- 
dicament as  the  unemployed  person 
who  receives  regular  benefits:  both  are 
unemployed.  Since  both  qualify  for 
unemployment  benefits,  the  lUR 
should  not  make  a  distinction  between 
the  two. 

Exclusion  of  those  individuals  receiv- 
ing extended  benefits  distorts  the  true 
unemployment  picture.  For  example, 
if  a  State  has  been  in  a  continuing  re- 
cession and  a  large  percentage  of  its 
unemployed  csuinot  find  jobs  after  26 
weeks  when  their  regular  benefits 
expire,  the  exclusion  of  these  individ- 
uals will  cause  the  lUR  to  drop.  A  fall- 
ing lUR  should  Indicate  an  improved 
economic  situation  in  the  State.  In 
fact,  that  State's  economic  situation 
has  not  improved  at  all.  Indeed,  the 
lUR  has  ceased  to  act  as  an  accurate 
barometer  of  unemployment.  This  is 
why  my  own  State  of  Michigan  trig- 
gered off  the  EB  program  in  Novem- 
ber 1981,  despite  having  the  highest 
imemployment  rate  in  the  Nation. 
This  is  why  an  enormous  gap  now 
exists  between  the  regular  unemploy- 
ment rate  and  the  lUR.  That  gap  has 
grown  from  0.8  percent  in  1950  to  5.8 
percent  in  March  of  this  year.  That 
gap  was  ever  more  prominent  in 
Michigan.  While  Michigan's  unem- 
ployment rate  in  March  was  17  per- 
cent, its  lUR  averaged  out  to  approxi- 
mately 7.65  percent.  Including  EB 
recipients  in  the  lUR  calculation  will 
help  to  restore  some  meaning  to  the 
lUR  as  a  barometer  of  a  State's  eco- 
nomic situation. 

The  Metzenbaum  amendment  also 
allows  for  a  change  In  the  EIB  pro- 
gram's trigger  rates.  Current  law  per- 
mits a  State  to  trigger  on  to  the  EB 
program  if:  First,  its  lUR  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds 5  percent  and  is  at  least  120  per- 
cent of  the  average  lUR  in  the  prior  2 
years;  or  second,  its  lUR  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds 6  percent  and  the  State  has 
chosen  to  pay  the  benefits.  Prior  to 
the  1981  Budget  Reconciliation  Act, 
these  trigger  rates  were  4  percent  and 
5  percent  respectively.  This  amend- 
ment would  allow  for  the  suspension 
of  the  120-percent  requirement  until 
the  national  seasonally  adjusted  un- 
employment rate  drops  below  6.6  per- 
cent. The  administration  forecast  this 


6.6-percent  unemployment  rate  for 
fiscal  year  1984  when  the  higher  trig- 
ger rates  were  enacted. 

Suspension  of  the  120-percent  re- 
quirement will  permit  a  more  accurate 
reflection  of  a  State's  need  to  pay  ex- 
tended benefits.  Requiring  a  State's 
rUR  to  exceed  its  average  lUR  of  the 
prior  2  years  poses  an  insurmountable 
burden  for  States  with  persistently 
high  unemployment.  Moreover,  the 
fact  that  Michigan  has  not  met  this 
120-percent  requirement  at  any  point 
this  year  does  not  reflect  an  improving 
unemployment  situation.  Rather,  it  re- 
flects an  increasing  number  of  unem- 
ployed who  have  exhausted  their  regu- 
lar benefits  and  who  therefore  are  no 
longer  included  in  the  lUR.  Combined 
with  the  increase  In  trigger  rates,  the 
120-percent  factor  represents  an  unre- 
alistic eligibility  requirement  that  un- 
fairly burdens  States  with  persistently 
high  unemployment  rates. 

Mr.  P>resident.  this  amendment 
allows  for  changes  that  will  prevent 
many  States  from  triggering  off  the 
EB  program.  Most  Importantly,  it 
aUows  for  changes  that  will  reflect 
more  accurately  a  State's  eligibility  for 
the  EB  program.  Consequently,  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  support  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  told  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  it  is  my  intention  to  move 
to  table.  If  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  nothing  further. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
Metzenbaum  amendment  and  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  my  motion  to  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD)  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsonaga)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  63, 
nays  34,  as  follows: 
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Goldwater 
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Gorton 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  1234  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  wiU  now  offer  an 
amendment  with  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject of  health  care  for  the  unem- 
ployed, and  I  will  yield  the  floor  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  EHDLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1335 

(Purpose:  To  add  additional  funds  for 
health  care  assistance  for  the  unemployed) 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
shortly  going  to  send  an  amendment 
to  the  desk  for  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger) 
and  both  Senators  from  Pennsylvania, 
Senator  Heinz  and  Senator  Specter, 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  (Thapee),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens), and  I  think  perhaps  Senator 
Bradley  and  others  may  want  to  join. 

What  we  propose  to  do  Is  to  make 
provisions  for  health  care  benefits  for 
the  unemployed  but  also  to  Indicate  in 
our  amendment  that  we  will  find  the 
revenue  to  pay  for  such  benefits. 
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We  are  not  suggesting  precisely  how 
that  may  be  done.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if.  in  fact,  we  are  going  to  provide 
health  care  for  any  unemployed  work- 
ers, we  must  move  responsibly  and  tell 
our  colleagues  and  others  who  have  an 
Interest  in  this  area  that  we  are  not 
only  going  to  offer  an  amendment  to 
do  that,  but  we  are  also  willing  to  find 
the  revenues  to  pay  for  it 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  add 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moykihak)  as  a  cosponsor, 
and  I  will  check  with  Senator  Brad- 
unr,  but  I  know  there  are  other  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  who  may  want  to 
participate  in  the  debate  and  cospon- 
sor the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  we  wUl  be  going  into 
conference  with  the  House  on  this 
general  concept  of  providing  health 
care  asssistance  for  the  unemployed.  I 
believe  there  ought  to  be  some  room 
for  negotiation.  The  House  has  al- 
ready decided  to  spend  $2.7  bUlion  per 
year  on  an  entitlement  program  to 
provide  health  benefits  for  the  unem- 
ployed. I  believe  we  ought  to  go  to 
these  negotiations  with  a  realistic  and 
a  conservative  figure.  These  entitle- 
ment programs  tend  to  far  outstrip 
the  cost  estimation. 

We  do  not  have  any  idea  what  the 
House  provision  might  finally  cost,  so 
what  we  are  proposing  is  a  program  of 
about  $1.8  billion  over  a  3-year  period: 
$200  million  in  fiscal  1983.  $900  million 
in  1984,  and  $700  million  in  1985.  Our 
approach  to  this  problem  should  re- 
flect the  need  for 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  WiU 
the  Senator  suspend?  Does  the  Sena- 
tor wish  to  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes;  I  am  now  prepared 
to  send  the  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  for 
himself.  Mr.  Durenbercer,  Mr.  Heihz,  Mr. 
Specter,  Mr.  Chatee,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr. 
MoYNiHAM,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1235. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

increase  the  figure  by 
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On  page  3,  line  12. 
$255,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  13. 
$900,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  14, 
$675,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  18, 
$225,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  19, 
$900,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  20, 
$675,000,000. 

On  page  2.  line  8, 
$225,000,000. 

On  page  2,  line  9, 
$900,000,000. 

On  page  2,  line  10, 
$675,000,000. 

On  page  2.  line  14, 
$225,000,000. 

On  page  2.  line  15, 
$1,125,000,000. 


increase  the  figure  by 
increase  the  figure  by 
increase  the  figure  by 
increase  the  figure  by 
increase  the  figure  by 
increase  the  figure  by 
increase  the  figure  by 
increase  the  figure  by 
increase  the  figure  by 
increase  the  figure  by 


On  page  2.  line  16.  Increase  the  figure  by 
$1,800,000,000. 

On  page  17.  line  1,  Increase  the  figure  by 
$225,000,000. 

On  page  17.  line  2,  Increase  the  figure  by 
$225,000,000. 

On  page  17,  line  8.  increase  the  figure  by 
$900,000,000. 

On  page  17,  line  9,  increase  the  figure  by 
$900  000  000. 

On  page  17.  line  15,  increase  the  figure  by 
$675,000,000. 

On  page  17,  line  16.  increase  the  figure  by 
$675,000,000. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
that  the  Senator  has  consumed  in  ex- 
plaining the  amendment  be  taken 
from  the  bill  and  not  from  the  time  on 

the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  the  action 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  providing  health  ben- 
efits for  the  imemployed  means  re- 
placing coverage  workers  lost  due  to 
their  involuntary  unemployment.  It 
does  not  mean  national  health  insur- 
ance. It  does  not  mean  covering  every- 
one who  is  without  a  job.  We  want  to 
make  that  clear. 

We  are  concerned  about  those  who 
have  involuntarily  lost  their  jobs, 
those  who  are  willing  to  go  back  to 
work,  although  there  is  no  work  to  go 
back  to.  Many  of  these  workers, 
whether  men  or  women,  have  chil- 
dren. It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a 
need  that  should  be  met. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  take  care  of 
every  concern  or  every  person  who 
may  be  out  of  work.  Unfortunately,  I 
think  that  may  be  the  effort  made  on 
the  House  side,  with  a  very  expensive 
$2.7  billion  program  each  year  for  a  3- 
year  period.  As  indicated,  ours  would 
be  a  total  of  about  $1.8  billion  over  a  3- 
year  period,  and  in  my  view  it  is  an  ap- 
propriate way  to  proceed. 

There  are  about  11.4  million  unem- 
ployed Americans  at  this  time.  Not  all 
those  Americans  have  lost  health  care 
coverage  because  of  their  unemployed 
status.  Almost  1  million  voluntarily 
left  their  jobs.  About  3.7  million  more 
of  the  11.4  million  may  be  unemployed 
for  reasons  other  than  losing  their 
jobs. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  talking  about 
possibly  7  million  workers;  but  again  I 
stress  that  we  must  take  a  responsible 
approach,  and  I  believe  that  ours  is  a 
responsible  approach. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  provide  unlim- 
ited or  even  emergency-type  health 
benefits  for  everyone.  Some  money 
must  come  from  the  States,  some  cov- 
erage must  be  and  will  be  available 
under  medicaid,  and  some  will  be  pro- 
vided by  private  insurance.  Some  must 
continue  to  be  provided  without  cost 
to  any  Government  agency  through 
physicians,  hospitals,  and  others  who  I 
think  have  iDeen  doing  an  outstanding 


job.  In  fact,  we  had  testimony  from 
physicians  that  more  than  70  pereent 
of  the  physicians  in  this  country  have 
been  providing  free  care,  working  in 
clinics  and  otherwise  making  an  effort 
to  assist  those  without  employment. 

We  are  also  advised  by  the  American 
Hospital  Association  and  the  Federa- 
tion of  American  Hospitals  that  hospi- 
tals are  making  an  effort  to  provide 
low-cost  care,  and  this  has  been  ex- 
tremely helpful  to  many  people  who 
are  out  of  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  and  other  cosponsors 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  for  encouraging  us 
to  bring  up  this  matter.  I  know  that 
this  matter  has  been  discussed  in  the 
Budget  Committee,  and  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  demon- 
strated a  great  deal  of  concern  for  a 
problem  which  is  not  necessarily 
unique  in  this  country— it  has  existed 
for  a  long  time— but  its  prevalence  in 
light  of  the  recession  is  something 
that,  in  effect,  cries  out  for  some  solu- 
tion. 

I  wish  to  add  a  couple  of  observa- 
tions about  the  proposal. 

One  is  to  clarify,  from  my  stand- 
point, what  our  objectives  are  in  sug- 
gesting the  need  for  legislation,  and 
that  is  to  identify  those  people  in  this 
country  who  lie  between  all  the  per- 
sons on  one  hand  who  are  currently 
employed  and  receiving  insurance 
through  that  employment  arrange- 
ment, or  those  who  are  self-employed 
and  purchasing  insurance,  or  persons 
who  are  not  employed  but  are  pur- 
chasing individual  health  insurance 
policies,  and  those  retired  persons, 
about  29  million  of  the  36  million 
people  over  65  in  this  country,  who  are 
participating  in  the  medicare  program. 
All  those  people  are  on  one  side  of  this 
equation. 

On  the  other  side,  we  have  a  system 
in  this  coimtry  which  provides  for  cer- 
tain persons  who  qualify,  by  reason  of 
the  family  situation  and  income 
status,  for  the  medicaid  program. 

We  also  have  a  tradition  in  this 
country  that  is  nearly  as  old  as  the 
country,  of  providing,  through  a  char- 
ity hospital  system,  for  persons  who 
do  not  have  any  other  means  of  access 
to  hospital  care  or  doctor  care. 

One  of  the  phenomena  occurring 
now  is  that  public  hospitals  all  over 
the  country  are  seeing  a  lot  more 
people  than  before  and  that  taxpayers 
in  counties  or  other  local  government 
areas  all  over  the  coimtry  are  picking 
up  a  much  greater  burden  of  this  cost. 
As  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  indicated,  there  is  another 
category  of  charity  out  there,  and  that 
is  the  Federal  providers,  who  have  tra- 
ditionally stepped  into  the  gaps  be- 


tween people's  ability  to  pay  and  their 
health  needs.  They  are  stepping  In 
and  filling  those  gaps  partially. 

However,  one  of  the  observations 
that  doctors  and  hospitals  have  made 
to  us  in  the  hearings  held  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  is  that  people  come 
to  them  only  when  they  absolutely 
have  to — after  the  appendix  has  burst, 
so  to  speak,  rather  than  when  they 
first  feel  the  pain. 

One  of  the  deep  concerns  we  all  have 
is  that  there  are  a  lot  of  people  not  re- 
ceiving care  at  a  time  when  they 
should  be  receiving  care.  They  are 
waiting  until  it  is  too  late.  There  Is  not 
much  that  charity  can  do  about  that 
sort  of  thing,  and  it  is  actually  costing 
us  more  in  health  care  dollars  than  it 
should. 

So  between  those  two  areas  you  will 
find  nationally  about  5.3  million  or  5.5 
million  persons  who  are  unemployed 
but  are  entitled  to  some  sort  of  unem- 
ployment compensation.  If  you  in- 
clude their  families— their  nonworking 
spouses  and  their  children— the 
number  goes  up  to  approximately  11 
million. 

Those  are  the  people  we  are  trying 
to  provide  for.  We  are  trying  to  pro- 
vide in  at  least  two  or  three  different 
ways:  One,  start  the  process  of  chang- 
ing employment-based  insurance  con- 
tracts so  that,  to  a  degree,  working 
people  will  be  bearing  part  of  the  cost 
of  those  who  are  temporarily  out  of 
work. 

So  the  legislation  we  have  been  look- 
ing at.  and  which  is  contemplated  by 
what  the  chairman  has  in  this  amend- 
ment, would  contemplate  changes  in 
the  private  insurance  contracts  to 
cover  some  of  those  people. 

Second,  the  States  already  have  the 
right,  if  they  want  to  exercise  it,  to  set 
up  programs  in  which  part  of  the  un- 
emplojmient  compensation  payment  is 
useid  to  purohase  insurance  policies. 
But  there  is  no  limitation  on  that 
right,  so  most  States  have  not  even 
started  the  process. 

What  the  proposal  we  are  consider- 
ing would  do,  in  effect,  would  be  to  en- 
courage the  States  to  go  ahead  with 
State-based  programs,  put  a  limit 
across  this  country  on  how  much  of 
the  unemployment  compensation 
check  would  be  used  to  buy  insurance; 
and  the  limit  we  have  been  talking 
about  is  8  percent  of  the  weekly  unem- 
ployment compensation  payment. 

We  would  permit  the  States  to  also 
impose  cost  sharing  up  to  a  limit. 

So  I  think  it  is  very  appropriate  that 
this  issue  is  raised.  This  amendment 
encapsulates  the  concerns  of  many 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
care  about  health  care  needs  of  the 
unemployed,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Dole, 
Senator  Durenberger,  Senator  Spec- 


ter, and  others  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  a  number  of 
us  have  been  working  for  4  months  to 
find  a  way  to  alleviate  the  burden  on 
the  imemployed  of  the  high  cost  of 
health  insurance  purchased  at  individ- 
ual rates,  or  spending  down  to  meet 
the  asset  test  for  medicaid  eligibility. 
We  have  been  looking  for  a  pragmatic 
solution  which  would  bridge  this  gap. 
In  the  worst  of  cases,  we  have  heard 
testimony  from  witnesses  such  as  Tom 
Samek,  an  unemployed  coal  miner 
from  Crucible,  Pa.,  before  the  Finance 
Committee;  he  caimot  afford  health 
insurance,  and  is  still  faced  with  a  hos- 
pital biU  of  almost  $6,000  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  his  third  child.  He  has  exhaust- 
ed all  sources  of  income,  including  his 
unemployment  compensation.  If  Tom 
Samek  or  any  member  of  his  family 
needs  medical  care  next  week,  a  choice 
must  be  made.  He  must  either  go  with 
health  care,  or  wait,  hoping  his  prob- 
lem or  his  family's  health  problems, 
whatever  they  may  be,  will  go  away. 
Given  the  high  cost  of  medical  care 
services,  a  person  might  have  to 
choose  between  his  health  and  wheth- 
er or  not  his  family  has  food  on  the 
table  and  a  roof  over  their  heads. 
Clearly,  this  problem  must  be  ad- 
dressed. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  we 
are  offering  will  provide  room  in  the 
budget  for  $1.8  billion  over  the  next 
214  fiscal  years  to  fund  an  emergency 
program  for  health  benefits  for  the 
unemployed  and  their  families.  E^ssen- 
tially.  this  amounts  to  $900  million  for 
the  operation  of  a  2-year  program, 
which  will  in  effect  be  a  flexible  kind 
of  block  grant  to  the  States. 

The  amendment  is  not  only  responsi- 
ble in  that  it  meets  the  test  of  flexibil- 
ity; each  State  will  have  the  option  of 
helping  those  individuals  most  in  need 
in  the  most  appropriate  way.  It  also 
meets  the  test  of  fiscal  responsibility 
because  the  amendment  commits  the 
Finance  Committee  to  raise  sufficient 
revenues  to  offset  any  net  budgetary 
cost  to  this  amendment. 

I  should  like,  Mr.  President,  only  to 
reflect  on  some  of  the  testimony  that 
we  have  heard  before  two  committees 
of  the  Senate.  This  testimony  has  con- 
firmed that  there  is  a  problem.  Those 
Senators  from  States  like  Pennsylva- 
nia see  the  problem  firsthand.  We  see 
it  concentrated  in  areas  of  highest  and 
most  persistent  unemployment,  like 
western  Pennsylvania  which  is  my 
home.  But  it  is  also  important  to  have 
the  big  picture  in  mind  because  a  lot 
of  what  goes  on  is  hidden  from  view. 
The  magnitude  of  this  problem  caimot 
be  seen  because  it  is  hidden  in  homes 
darkened  because  the  electricity  bill 
cannot  be  paid.  It  is  disguised  because 
people  do  not  want  to  admit  they  have 
a  problem.  It  is  shuttered  away  be- 
cause there  are  some  people  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride  who  are  very  much 


afraid  of  the  possible  consequences  of 
a  health  care  bill  they  cannot  pay  for. 

These  types  of  behavior.  Mr.  Pr^l- 
dent,  are  not  easily  measured.  We 
know  there  are  some  10  million  Ameri- 
cans without  health  insurance  because 
of  a  job  loss;  either  Americans  who  are 
unemployed  or  members  of  their  fami- 
lies. If  an  unemployed  member  of  a 
family  which  includes  a  worker  could 
speedily  enroll  in  the  policies  of  those 
who  have  them  that  number  of  10  mil- 
lion might  be  reduced  to  8  million  or  6 
million.  But  whatever  the  numbers  are 
reduced  to;  whatever  other  changes  we 
enact  to  help  those  people  so  they, 
enroll  in  other  family  insurance  cover- 
age; we  are  still  talking  about  millions 
upon  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
a  very  real  problem  getting  affordable 
health  care. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  if  we 
delay  any  longer  on  addressing  this 
problem,  if  we  for  some  reason  fail  to 
adopt  this  amendment,  we  will  be  de- 
laying not  just  action  by  this  body, 
action  by  Congress,  but  we  will  be  de- 
nying through  delay  a  healthy  life  to 
many  Americans.  If  we  do  not  act, 
many  of  the  unemployed  will  probably 
continue  to  delay  seeking  treatment 
for  their  health  care  needs.  Having  so 
delayed  treatment  they  will  find  them- 
selves not  only  prejudicing  their  own 
long-term  health  but  inflicting  unwill- 
ingly, of  course,  on  our  society  and  ul- 
timately on  our  taxpayers  the  cost  of 
treating  them  at  much  greater  ex- 
pense for  more  severe  illnesses.  If 
these  health  care  problems  had  been 
addressed  early  on,  they  could  have 
been  treated  at  much  less  expense. 

I  view  this  amendment,  therefore, 
Mr.  President,  as  preventive  health 
care.  If  there  is  one  thing  we  talk 
about  in  this  body,  it  is  cost-effective- 
ness. We  all  want  to  see  the  Govern- 
ment use  the  taxpayers'  money  wisely. 

I  suggest  the  approach  that  Senator 
Dole  and  I  and  others  advocate  here  is 
preventive  health  care  in  its  best 
sense;  it  is  cost  effective;  it  does  ad- 
dress compelling  human  needs;  and. 
today  is  the  day  for  the  Senate  to  go 
on  record  in  addressing  those  con- 
cerns. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  to  the  Dole-Heinz-Duren- 
berger-Specter.  et  al.  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  pointed 
out  there  are  two  committees  that  are 
looking  at  this  legislation.  Our  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources, more  specifically  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Elmployment  and  Productivi- 
ty, held  a  day  of  hearings  this  week. 
We  have  one  more  day  of  hearings 
scheduled  next  week,  and  then  we  will 
proceed  to  mark  up  legislation  and 
hopefully  be  able  to  report  it  out  in  a 
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sport  period  of  time  dealing  with  the 
very  important  problem  of  what  we 
are  going  to  do  with  the  unemployed, 
more  specifically  what  this  amend- 
ment is  talking  about  and  how  we  are 
going  to  deal  with  health  insurance 
and  health  benefits  for  the  unem- 
ployed. I  think.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  question  I  ask  myself,  and  I  think 
others  have  asked  themselves  as  we 
looked  into  this  problem  is,  is  there  a 
need,  is  there  truly  a  need  for  the  Con- 
gress to  establish  a  health  benefits 
program  for  the  unemployed?  I  would 
hasten  to  add  that  perhaps  not  too 
many  or  perhaps  not  many  offices 
have  been  inundated  with  a  lot  of  mail 
on  this  particular  issue.  A  lot  of  people 
are  writing  and  requesting  health  ben- 
efits for  those  being  unemployed  but  I 
do  not  believe  that  statistic  alone 
would  answer  the  question  whether 
there  is  a  need. 

I  believe  the  need  was  certainly  dem- 
onstrated at  our  committee  hearings 
where  we  had  testimony  from  not  only 
the  medical  profession  but  the  hospi- 
tal   associations.    We    had    testimony 
from  sulministrators,  we  had  testimony 
from  the  unemployed  themselves.  We 
had  testimony  from  the  insurance  in- 
dustry, and  to  a  person  they  said  there 
certainly  was  a  need  and  they  empha- 
sized that  the  need  was  in  preventive 
health  care  rather  than  perhaps  the 
catastrophic  illness  or  major  accidents. 
The  preventive  health  care  aspect  was 
emphasized     time     and     time     again 
throughout  the  day  of  hearings,  and  I 
believe  that  is  certainly  the  proper 
course  that  I  would  like  to  see  us  take. 
There  are  a  number  of  suggestions 
that  have  been  touted.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
both    Senators     from     Pennsylvania, 
Senators   Heinz   and   Specter,   Intro- 
duced 811  that  deals  with  the  health 
block  grant  concept,  and  I  believe  that 
is  certainly  a  concept  that  at  least 
from   a   theoretical   point   of  view   I 
would  endorse.  I  believe  that  will  in 
the  long  run  prove  to  be  the  most  effi- 
cient, most  effective  way  that  we  get 
immediately  at  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing health  benefits  to  the  unemployed 
who  are  not  presently  receiving  them. 
I   believe   the   biggest   problem   we 
have  today  are  those  people  who  are 
simply  putting  off  seeking  health  care 
because  they  do  not  have  insurance 
and  do  not  have  coverage.  I  think  of 
the  pregnant  woman  who  simply  puts 
off  prenatal  care  because  she  does  not 
have  the  coverage,  and  this  is  going  to 
not  only  be  harmful  to  the  woman  but 
also  harmful  to  the  child  and  in  the 
long    run,    as   Senator   Durenberger 
pointed  out,  this  is  going  to  cost  us 
more.  Preventive  health  benefit  meas- 
ures is  money  very  well  spent  and  I  be- 
lieve this  is  Just  one  example  of  how 
you  can  see  a  deterioration   in  the 
health  care  of  poor  individuals  who 
have  the  very  unfortunate  aspect  of 
being  unemployed. 


I  believe  all  will  have  to  be  partici- 
pants in  this,  I  believe  the  unemployed 
will  be  participants.  I  believe  the  em- 
ployers will  be  participants,  the  insur- 
ance Industry,  hospitals,  the  medical 
profession,  and  I  believe  the  proper 
way  would  be  to  prescribe  minimum 
benefits  first  on  what  kind  of  mini- 
mum coverage  we  would  like  to  see  the 
unemployed  receive. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is.  these  facts 
and  these  issues  are.  for  another  day. 
Today  we  are  confronted  with  adding 
money  to  the  budget  $0.2  billion  in 
1983,  $0.9  billion  in  1984,  and  $0.7  bU- 
lion  in  1985.  There  Is  also  language  In 
this  amendment  of  revenues  that 
offset  these  expenditures.  From  a 
philosophical  point  of  view  adopting 
the  so-called  pay-as-you-go  type  aspect 
I  think  is  perfectly  proper.  I  believe  it 
is  proper  in  this  case  and  a  concept 
with  which  I  heartily  agree  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

I  want  to  applaud  him  in  moving  his 
committee  forward.  I  believe  the  issue 
of  the  unemployed  is  serious.  I  believe 
the  issue  of  the  lack  of  benefits  in 
health  coverage  for  the  unemployed  is 
serious  and  I  am  certain  with  his  con- 
viction and  what  he  has  done  in  the 
past  he  will  be  able  to  lead  his  commit- 
tee in  what  they  think  will  be  the  best 
way  to  proceed  with  this  problem. 

I  am  also  convinced,  I  and  others 
and  particularly  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  Senator  Hatch,  the  rank- 
ing member.  Senator  Kennedy,  on  my 
subcommittee  Senator  Metzenbaum,  in 
our  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources  are  very  interested  in  the 
unemployed  problem,  very  interested 
in  what  we  can  do  with  health  benefits 
for  the  unemployed,  and  I  am  sure  as 
we  individually  move  as  committees, 
that  as  we  get  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  we  will  be  able  to  collectively 
combine  our  ideas  to  the  facts  and  re- 
sources that  we  receive  in  the  commit- 
tee and  be  able  to  come  to  agreement 
very  quickly  on  what  should  be  the 
best  mechanism,  of  what  should  be 
the  amount  of  funding  and  what  the 
source  of  revenues  should  be  for  this 
very  important  program. 

I  salute  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  for  bringing  this  to  the 
floor  at  this  time,  moving  It  forward 
with  great  dispatch,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  him  and  others 
on  this  very  important  issue.  I  think 
the  time  and  immediacy  are  of  great 
concern.  There  is  an  immediate  prob- 
lem out  there  that  must  be  dealt  with, 
and  it  must  be  dealt  with  now. 

So  we  may  debate  the  particulars  of 
this  issue,  but  let  us  not  disagree  that 
something  ought  to  be  done,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  having  two  committees 
moving  in  this  direction,  hopefully  the 
Senate  will  go  on  record  in  very  strong 
support  for  the  amendment,  that  then 
we  will  be  able  to  get  on  with  the 
budget  process,  get  on  with  the  appro- 


priations process  and  be  able  to  do 
something  for  the  unemployed  in  the 
nature  of  health  insurance  and  health 
benefits. 

Mr.  IX>LE.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  will  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  just  want  to  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
for  his  leadership.  He,  probably  earlier 
than  any  other  Member  in  this  body, 
started  urging  us  and  those  in  his  own 
committee  to  start  focusing  on  the 
problem.  It  is  a  problem  we  must  ad- 
dress, and  I  know  this  is  a  start. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  who  is  on  the  floor,  we  have 
not  tried  to  identify  how  it  wiU  be  paid 
for.  I  have  a  view,  you  have  a  view, 
and  I  am  not  certain  much  can  be 
done,  maybe  very  little.  I  did  meet 
with  members  of  organized  labor  yes- 
terday, and  they  have  gone  back  to 
look  at  other  alternatives,  and  we  are 
trying  to  work  with  the  impacted 
groups.  Whether  it  is  a  cap  or  what- 
ever it  might  be,  I  thought  it  was  only 
responsible  to  suggest  we  are  going  to 
have  a  program  which  is  going  to  be 
offset  in  some  way  to  pay  for  it.  So  we 
have  not  specified  how  that  will  be 
done,  but  I  do  think  it  is  important  we 
recognize  it  should  be  done. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  certainly  want  to 
emphasize  and  underscore  I  agree  with 
the  chairman's  concept  of  pay-as-you- 
go.  We  have -no  jurisdiction  on  the  rev- 
enues, but  we  have  as  to  what  kind  of 
mechanism  would  go  into  effect.  We 
would  not  want  to  specify  but  in  our 
bill  we  probably  will  want  to  report 
out  it  wil  be  conditioned  on  the  fi- 
nances and  argue  whether  it  should  be 
health  block  grant  or  other  mecha- 
nisms. But  I  want  to  underscore  I  ap- 
preciate your  bringing  it  to  the  floor 
at  this  particular  time,  indicating  we 
are  showing  momentimi  in  this  area 
and  the  immediacy  is  of  concern  to 
me.  We  have  to  get  on  with  focusing 
on  this  problem.  I  itnow  you  have  and 
others  in  this  Chamber  have  and  I 
think  it  is  just  great  we  have  brought 
it  on  the  floor  and  showed  two  things: 
We  are  going  to  somehow  vote  bene- 
fits for  the  unemployed,  and,  two,  we 
believe  in  the  concepts  you  have  out- 
lined It  should  be  paid  for. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  want  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  indicat- 
ing that  it  is  not  necessarily  a  quid  pro 
quo  trying  to  get  money  out  of  heaJth 
'  caps,  and  I  admire  his  statement  and 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  if  we 
are  going  to  have  these  programs  we 
should  pay  for  them.  I  wish  as  we  con- 
sider this  we  have  the  same  philoso- 
phy on  the  rest  of  the  programs  in  the 
budget. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon.  We  are  trying  to  find  ap- 
propriate ways.  I  do  say,  following  the 
practice  of  my  predecessor.  Senator 


LoNO,  if  we  are  going  to  send  out  some 
programs  from  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee we  ought  to  be  able  to  find  re- 
sources to  pay  for  them.  We  did  not 
always  follow  that  but  when  we  could 
we  did  follow  that  policy. 

This  Senator  certainly  recognizes 
the  strong  opposition  of  imposing  any 
health  care  cap.  We  have  been  meet- 
ing with  insurance  companies  who 
oppose  it  and  others  who  write  group 
Insurance  as  well  as  organized  labor. 
There  may  be  some  realistic  compro- 
mise somewhere  but  if  not,  there  are 
other  areas  we  can  address  or  look  to 
to  find  the  revenues.  That  is  one 
reason  we  have  tried  to  hold  down  the 
costs  of  the  program. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  would  just  like  to  point  out,  and  I 
appreciate  the  effort  of  my  fellow  Sen- 
ators who  are  very  concerned  about 
this  problem  and  I  am  aware  it  is  a 
problem,  I  think  it  should  be  noted, 
however,  for  our  record  that  in  the 
terms  of  how  we  wish  to  pay  for  this  I 
do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to  pay 
for  it.  But  sometimes  I  wonder  in 
amazement  when  I  look  at  this  whole 
budget  process,  and  I  watched  it  over 
the  years  as  we  started  out  in  1974 
passing  a  Budget  Act  and  then  in  each 
succeeding  year  how  we  have  managed 
to  continue  to  try  to  figure  out  how  we 
are  going  to  try  to  pay  for  these  things 
as  the  budget  just  continues  to  grow, 
we  might  put  down  an  extra  shift 
down  on  Independence  Avenue  and.  as 
our  old  friend  from  Iowa  in  the  other 
body  used  to  talk  about,  they  could 
nm  the  printing  press  crew  another 
shift  to  pay  for  this  one.  and  it  is  not 
that  I  do  not  think  this  has  merit,  I 
think  it  does. 

I  am  glad  the  chairman  is  not  com- 
mitting us  to  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  put  a  cap  on  those  benefits. 
Because  I  think  some  of  us,  I  note  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  I  last  year,  when  we  discussed 
that  issue  in  the  committee,  we  both 
made  the  point  that  for  years  and 
years  and  years  we  had  gone  out  and 
tried  to  tell  people  In  the  private 
sector  that  they  should  take  care  of 
this  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  1  minute  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  more  minutes  from  the  bill. 

We  made  a  point  at  that  time  that  if 
we  do  address  this  question  of  capping 
the  health  benefits  and  start  taxing 
those  benefits  that  for  years  many  of 
us  have  gone  out  to  people  and  made 
the  battle  cry:  If  you  cap  those  bene- 
fits or  if  you  do  not  have  benefits  you 
are  setting  the  stage  to  have  socialized 
medicine  in  the  United  States. 

So  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
chairman  is  not  making  a  commitment 
here  and  that  the  Finance  Committee 
is  going  to  have  to  wrestle  with  that.  I 
think  I  understand  the  chairman  cor- 


rectly that  we  have  not  made  any  deci- 
sion of  where  the  money  will  come 
from. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct.  There 
have  been  a  lot  of  ideas.  The  adminis- 
tration has  proposed  that  we  talk 
about  it.  Last  year,  in  considering  the 
so-called  TEFRA.  we  had  a  tax  cap  In 
the  package  temporarily.  I  think  a 
number  of  Members  had  second 
thoughts  about  it  so  it  was  taken  out. 
It  is  very  controversial.  There  are  ar- 
guments on  both  sides. 

But  what  I  have  asked.  Just  yester- 
day. In  fact,  in  a  meeting  with  legisla- 
tive people  on  the  labor  side  and  also 
having  discussed  it  with  some  of  the 
insurance  people,  is,  "Well,  if  this  Is 
not  a  good  idea,  give  us  a  better  one." 
So  they  have  agreed  to  go  back  and 
take  a  look. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  quarrels  with 
the  need  to  pay  for  a  program,  to  start 
some  new  entitlement  program,  some 
open-ended  program,  without  any  ter- 
mination, without  any  way  to  pay  for 
it.  So  we  decided  to  sidestep  that  issue. 

In  addition,  this  is  a  budget  resolu- 
tion. The  Budget  Committee  does  not 
dictate  to  our  committee  just  how  we 
would  finance  the  program.  We  are 
not  even  assuming  how  we  will  finance 
it.  We  just  say  we  will  do  it.  We  will 
report  out  a  bill  and  we  will  pay  for  it. 
We  may  have  to  scale  it  back  if  we 
cannot  find  that  money. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  By  the  passage  of  this 
amendment,  does  this  commit  us  to 
this  course  or  Just  say  we  are  going  to 
look  at  it? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  commits  us  to  the 
course  insofar  as  we  hope  to  pursue  it. 
In  the  committee,  we  have  had  2  days 
of  hearings.  The  hearing  we  had  most 
recently  was  last  week  when  David 
Stoclunan,  the  Director  of  OMB,  came 
before  us  and  indicated  the  President's 
concern  and  willingness  to  support  a 
program  if  it  were  funded,  not  just 
some  new  entitlement  program.  The 
last  thing  we  want  to  start  is  a  new  en- 
titlement program.  And  I  am  afraid 
that  is  what  is  developing  on  the 
House  side. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  What  are  the  actual 
number  of  people  who  are  unemployed 
who  do  not  have  medical  insurance, 
percentagewise?  Five  or  ten  percent? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  there  are  about 
6.9  million  who  are  unemployed  be- 
cause they  lost  their  jobs.  There  are 
about  1.2  million  who  are  seeking  their 
first  Job,  an  additional  2.5  million  are 
reentering  the  labor  force,  and  almost 
1  million  voluntarily  left  their  Jobs.  So 
that  means  a  pool  of  about  7  million. 
We  are  not  certain  how  many  have 
lost  coverage. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Seven  million? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Seven  million.  We  are 
going  to  try  to  address  the  needs  of 
not  7  million,  although  there  are  7 
million  that  could  be  made  eligible. 
Obviously,  we  cannot  cover  7  miUlon. 


Mr.  SYMMS.  Would  those  same 
people  be  eligible  for  medicaid?  Not  in 
every  case,  I  guess. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  the  problem.  You 
cannot  tell  some  worker  In  Ohio, 
Oregon,  Idaho,  or  Kansas,  who  has 
lost  his  or  her  job  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  who  has  children  and  emer- 
gency needs,  that  to  qualify  for  medic- 
aid they  would  have  to  sell  assets  if 
they  have  over  $1,000  in  assets.  We  do 
not  believe  that  would  be  fair  to  a 
hard-working  person.  Normally,  they 
are  a  young  couple.  We  are  talking 
about  yoimg  people  who  have  just 
started  in  the  work  force  and  suddenly 
find  themselves  out  of  work. 

So  we  have  tried  to  avoid  punishing 
those  who  lost  their  Jobs  involuntarily 
by  saying,  "Well,  you  can  qualify,  but 
you  have  to  be  penniless  to  do  it." 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank" 
the  distinguished  chairman.  I  am 
sorry  that  we  have  to  do  anything  or 
that  any  amendments  come  up  that 
Increase  this  budget  at  all  in  view  of 
the  total  budget,  when  we  see  how 
high  it  is.  And  I  know  the  chairman  is 
concerned  about  that  also. 

I  might  say,  I  am  happy  that  we  are 
not  planning  to  expand  the  debt  any- 
more. Although  I  have  reservations 
about  trying  to  raise  taxes  myself,  I  do 
not  know  if  I  have  an  answer  for  this. 
I  did  notice  a  study  was  released  the 
other  day  and  I  think  it  is  probably 
worthy  of  mentioning  here.  There  was 
a  report  that  came  out  Just  in  the  past 
week  that  crossed  my  desk— and  I  am 
sorry  I  do  not  have  it  here— in  terms 
of  some  critics  of  some  of  the  adminis- 
tration's programs  that  had  lost  their 
benefit.  And  when  they  went  in  and 
investigated  those  people,  85  percent 
of  them— this  was  not  unemployment 
benefits;  I  think  it  was  AFDC  benefits 
or  some  other  program— 85  percent  of 
them  had  actually  found  employment 
since  they  lost  their  Federal  benefits 
and  have  since  been  employable  and 
working. 

So,  I  think  we  always  need  to  keep 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  no  matter 
how  generous  we  all  may  feel  with  the 
taxpayers'  money  in  the  Federal 
Treasury  about  the  individual  plights 
that  Americans  may  get  into,  that  we 
should  also  be  careful  not  to  remove 
the  incentive  for  people  to  try  to  actu- 
ally get  back  into  the  employable  work 
force  to  sustain  their  own  opportuni- 
ties. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  what  this 
amendment  is  necessarily  doing,  but  I 
think  it  skirts  In  that  direction,  which 
makes  me  have  some  reservation  of 
whether  we  should  or  should  not.  Be- 
cause I  am  always  fearful  something- 
will  come  out  later,  after  the  fact,  that 
good  intentions  by  people  in  the  Con- 
gress to  try  to  help  those  cases  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  and  others  have  pointed 
out,    some    individual    specific    cases 
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which  certainly  on  their  face  you 
cannot  argue  against  the  plights  that 
people  get  in— Senator  DxmsNBXRGER,  I 
believe,  mentioned  someone  not  going 
to  the  hospital  and  ending  up  with  a 
burst  appendix— no  one  can  argue 
against  that  specific  case. 

But,  in  a  general  context,  I  think  we 
must  remember  that  as  long  as  bene- 
fits are  available,  people  will  always  be 
slower  to  get  back  into  the  work  force. 
We  do  need  to  try  to  do  things  in  job 
training  opportunities,  lower  interest 
rates,  to  try  to  make  jobs  available,  be- 
cause ultimately  that  will  be  the  solu- 
tion. And  this  is  only  a  temporary  so- 
lution at  best.  The  ultimate  solution 
will  be  for  the  unemployed  to  be  able 
to  be  returned  to  the  work  force  in  the 
country  where  they  can  sustain  their 
own  opportunities  and  can  sustain 
their  own  insurance  programs  and 
their  own  health  care  as  needed. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  Presiding 
Officer  may  wish  to  make  some  com- 
ments and  I  yield  back  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  jtist 
take  a  couple  of  minutes.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  also 
wishes  to  speak. 

I  certainly  can  understand  the  reluc- 
tance of  some  to  do  anything  in  this 
area.  But  I  think  we  ought  to  outline 
that  we  are  not  talking  about  some 
generous,  excessive  health  care  cover- 
age. We  are  talking  primarily  about 
prenatal,  postpartum  care,  inpatient 
hospital  care,  physicians'  services  and 
emergency  type  care  that  must,  at  a 
mlpttniiTn,  be  provided. 

Again.  I  commend  the  entire  health 
care  community— physicians,  nurses, 
hospitals,  and  all  the  others  who  deal 
with  patients— for  their  willingness  to 
cooperate  and  provide  a  lot  of  service 
voluntarily  and  without  cost  to  many 
of  these  emergency  cases. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  should  not 
strip  whoever  it  might  be  of  every- 
thing they  have  during  this  period  of 
involuntary  unemployment.  We  are 
not  talking  about  covering  anybody 
who  is  voluntarily  unemployed.  We 
are  not  talking  about  those  who  are 
coming  Into  the  work  force. 

We  are  talking  about  those  who  are 
involimtarily  unemployed.  We  also 
make  certain  that  if  you  are  eligible 
for  medicaid,  you  are  not  eligible  for 
this  program.  It  is  a  2-year  program. 

Again.  I  would  say  that  coming  down 
the  track  on  some  fronts,  it  is  very  ex- 
pensive. $2.7  billion  per  year  program, 
which  would  virtually  create  another 
entitlement  program.  The  last  thing 
we  want  to  start  is  another  entitle- 
ment program. 

I  do  believe  we  have  a  responsibility 
and  it  should  be  met.  The  President 
recognizes  this  limited  responsibility 
and  I  hope  we  might  have  strong  sup- 
port for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  If  the  chairman  will 
yield  on  that  one  point,  on  the  entiUe- 
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ment  program,  I  hope  that  the  record 
shows  that  my  hesitation  on  this 
amendment  is  that  I  would  hate  to 
have  the  Senate  take  this  action  here 
today  and  then  forevermore  In  the 
United  States,  everybody  who  is  unem- 
ployed will  think  it  Is  their  entitle- 
ment; that  somehow,  if  they  are  unem- 
ployed for  any  reason,  and  they  are 
out  deerhunting  while  unemployed 
and  they  shoot  themselves  in  the  foot. 
It  is  our  responsibility  to  pay  for  their 
medical  insurance. 

The  record  should  show  that  is  not 
what  the  chairman,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  is  trying  to  accomplish.  I  do 
not  know  that  there  will  be  a  record 
vote  on  this  or  not,  but  there  may  be 
some  people  who  might  choose  to  vote 
against  it  for  that  very  reason. 

I  think  the  record  ought  to  show 
that. 

The  reason  this  Government  is 
bankrupting  itself  is  because  we  have 
so  many  programs  that  are  demanded 
upon  and  called  untouchables  or  enti- 
tlements, whatever.  I  think  that  Is  the 
biggest  single  problem  in  the  Federal 
budget  process  today. 

I  think  the  record  ought  to  show 
that  it  Is  not  a  new  entitlement  pro- 
gram. If  someone  chose  to  register 
their  opposition  to  it,  I  think  that 
would  be  a  good  reason  to  do  so.  be- 
cause they  do  resist  starting  new  pro- 
grams when  we  are  nmning  $200  bil- 
lion in  deficits  already. 

Mr.  E>OLE.  I  would  suggest  that  in 
the  hearing  record,  a  statement  by  the 
distinguished  OMB  Director  Stockman 
and  other  witnesses  that  came  before 
the  committee  made  it  clear  that  in 
our  case,  we  are  not  going  to  set  up 
some  new  entitlement  program  similar 
to  the  one  that  they  are  now  designing 
in  the  House,  which  I  think  some  in 
this  body  would  like  to  have. 

There  is  no  certainty  that  you  are 
ever  going  to  have  an  end  to  the  pro- 
gram, but  I  must  say  that  does  not 
mean  that  you  should  not  address 
need.  Maybe  we  could  rearrange  our 
priorities.  We  can  find  a  lot  of  money 
wasted  in  this  budget  that  might  be 
spent  on  helping  some  couple  who 
might  be  out  of  work,  who  have  chil- 
dren, and  who  need  medical  care. 
When  somebody  goes  to  the  hospital, 
somebody  has  to  pay  for  the  drugs, 
the  hospital  room,  and  so  on.  Some- 
body has  to  pick  it  up. 

I  understand  the  problem.  There 
was  the  vote  we  had  last  night  on  a 
modest  reduction  of  less  than  $4  bil- 
lion in  the  medicare  program.  The 
amendment  would  have  chopped  the 
savings  in  half  and  the  vote  was  50  to 
45.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  under 
no  illusion  that  it  is  easy  to  reduce  the 
growth  of  programs  such  as  medicare. 
But  that  does  not  eliminate  our  re- 
sponsibility to  address  other  areas 
where  I  think  there  is  a  need.  We  have 
done  it.  I  believe,  and  in  a  responsible 
way. 


I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania.          

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me.  and  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
EX>LE)  for  the  leadership  he  has  shown 
on  this  matter.  Senator  Dole,  Senator 
HEiifz,  Senator  Durenbkrger.  and  I 
have  been  working  on  this  issue  for 
some  time  now. 

The  President,  in  a  trip  to  Pitta- 
burgh,  Pa.,  on  April  6,  said  that  this 
was  an  item  which  ought  to  be  ad- 
dressed. The  matter  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  extensive  discussions  among 
Senator  Dole,  Senator  Durenberger, 
Senator  Heinz,  and  me.  with  Mr. 
Stockman  and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services.  Mrs.  Heckler.  I 
think  we  are  heading  In  the  direction, 
where  this  problem  can  be  addressed 
and  addressed  sensibly,  as  outlined  by 
Senator  Dole. 

According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  almost  90  percent  of 
the  unemployed  in  the  United  States, 
or  close  to  11  million  persons,  have  al- 
ready lost  employer-based  health  in- 
surance coverage,  most  within  30  days 
of  job  termination.  In  Pennsylvania, 
almost  400,000  people  who  have  de- 
pendents receive  unemployment  com- 
pensation but  have  lost  their  health 
insurance. 

Senator  Heinz  and  I  have  collaborat- 
ed for  the  past  several  months  on  a 
health  program,  and  its  importance 
was  emphasized  to  us  when  we  were  in 
Midland,  Pa.,  about  a  month  ago.  A 
survey  published  in  a  Pittsburgh  Press 
article.  March  10.  1983,  reveals  that 
three  of  four  of  Mon  Valley's  unem- 
ployed are  without  any  medical  cover- 
age. At  least  one  of  every  five  had  im- 
mediate need  of  medical  care. 

In  Washington  County.  Pa..  Canons- 
burg  General  Hospital  is  providing 
free  medical  service  to  unemployed 
workers  and  their  families  who  no 
longer  have  insurance.  The  hospital 
workers  have  volunteered  their  serv- 
ices to  help  unemployed  workers  who 
live  in  the  area  and  who  have  been  de- 
laying necessary  medical  treatment 
and  surgery  for  lack  of  income  and  in- 
surance coverage. 

But  how  long  can  hospitals,  clinics, 
health  centers,  and  health  service  em- 
ployees continue  to  absorb  the  in- 
creased costs?  In  Mobile.  Ala.,  for  the 
month  of  March  all  of  the  hospitals 
but  one  had  to  close  their  emergency 
rooms  on  weekends  to  curb  the  flood 
of  requests  for  free  care  in  order  to 
avoid  bankruptcy.  Fortunately,  for 
now.  the  county  and  city  have  been 
able  to  provide  some  assistance. 

As  of  April  15.  1983.  McKeesport 
Hospital,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  Hill- 
Burton  recipient,  had  to  lay  off  51  em- 
ployees across  the  board.  Twelve  of 
these  are  nurses  and  three  are  licensed 
practicing  nurses.  Some  of  the  physi- 
cians indirectly  have  been  cut  back 


due  to  the  losses  the  hospital  is  experi- 
encing. This  is  a  decrease  of  almost  3 
percent  in  the  hospital  staff.  Can  we 
afford  to  run  the  risk  of  closed  hospi- 
tal doors  nationwide? 

In  talking  with  various  health  pro- 
viders, we  are  learning  that  many  of 
the  unemployed  who  are  ill  do  not 
know  where  to  go  for  treatment.  We 
are  discovering  that  one  of  the  major 
fears  of  the  unemployed  is  fear  itself. 
The  uncertainty  of  "what  will  I  do  if 
someone  in  my  family  becomes  ill" 
plagues  them  constantly.  Early  action 
on  health  care  legislation  will  help  the 
unemployed  find  peace  of  mind  with 
regard  to  health  coverage.  The  unem- 
ployed workers  need  assurance  as  well 
as  insurance  that  their  needs  will  be 
met. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
issued  recent  reports  on  the  total 
annual  consumption  costs  for  both 
three  and  four-person  families.  It  has 
calculated  the  national  average  weekly 
benefit  under  the  States'  unemploy- 
ment insurance  programs.  For  exam- 
ple, a  three-person  family  accustomed 
to  an  intermediate  level  budget  of 
$14,960  would  receive  $8,224  in  unem- 
ployment compensation,  which  is  ap- 
proximately 55  percent  of  previously 
received  income.  Moreover,  this  com- 
pensation is  only  5  percent  more  than 
the  poverty  threshold  for  a  compara- 
ble family  unit.  However,  if  this  family 
had  no  income,  it  would  be  eligible  for 
$10,164.  nearly  25  percent  more  than 
the  amount  available  through  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

I  cite  these  statistics  to  make  a 
point:  Many  people  who  have  worked 
hard  all  of  their  lives  are  now  finding 
themselves  in  the  unwanted  situation 
of  being  a  poverty-level  statistic  and 
living  below  the  poverty  level. 

Our  original  bill  was  intended  to  be 
a  short-term  but  immediate  solution  to 
the  problem  of  lack  of  health  care  cov- 
erage for  the  unemployed.  It  was  to 
give  the  States  the  revenues  and  the 
flexibility  to  establish  a  program 
which  would  service  its  constituency, 
including  the  options  "to  provide  for 
cost-effective  bidding  among  carriers 
or  providers,  or  capitation  reimburse- 
ment systems,  while  taking  into  ac- 
count the  existence  of  related  pro- 
grams or  financing  structures  in  given 
areas." 

The  States  know  best  which  areas 
are  in  most  need  and  what  facilities 
are  available.  While  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion would  be  to  provide  the  unem- 
ployed workers  with  a  health  insur- 
ance policy  similar  to  what  they  have 
been  accustomed,  the  costs  most  likely 
will  be  prohibitive.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  Blue  Cross  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  has  a  proposal  before 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  In- 
surance which  would  establish  a  low- 
cost  health  insurance  program  for  un- 
employed people  who  have  lost  their 
benefits.  The  plan  provides  for  up  to 


IS  days  of  inpatient  hospital  care  at  a 
cost  of  $28.15  per  month  for  individ- 
uals and  $62.20  for  families,  or  a  31- 
day  plan  at  a  cost  of  $32.90  for  individ- 
uals and  $72.90  for  families.  In  Penn- 
sylvania, the  average  monthly  unem- 
ployment benefits  is  $568.  Carrying  a 
policy  for  $62.20  would  be  11  percent 
of  that  family's  monthly  income. 

Even  if  the  Government  were  to 
decide  that  health  insurance  coverage 
was  the  best  way  to  go,  and  would  sub- 
sidize the  policies,  say  by  S52.20  for  a 
15-day  policy  for  families  and  the  un- 
employed had  to  pay  $10  of  the  premi- 
um, in  Pennsylvania  alone,  with 
400.000  needing  coverage,  it  would  cost 
the  Federal  Government  $20,880,000 
each  month  and  $250,560,000  per  year. 
With  a  Federal  Government  subsidy 
of  only  $10  per  month  per  premium 
for  400,000  people,  it  would  cost  the 
Government  $4  million  per  month, 
and  $48  million  per  year  for  Pennsyl- 
vania. Still,  those  figures  only  include 
those  workers  who  are  receiving  unem- 
ployment compensation. 

And  tills  is  funding  individuals  and 
families  who  may  never  need  medical 
attention  within  that  year.  My  goal  is 
to  help  those  individuals  who  do  have 
health  problems  when  they  occur  and 
give  all  of  those  who  have  lost  their 
benefits  the  peace  of  mind  and  assur- 
ance that  they  will  be  covered  when 
the  need  arises. 

And  this  need  not  be  as  expensive  a 
situation  as  one  might  first  assume.  In 
a  report,  committee  print  98-A,  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  Environ- 
ment, a  1974-75  study  regarding  high 
unemployment  problems  in  those 
years  is  cited  with  "estimated  that  no 
more  than  10  to  14  percent  of  workers 
losing  group  health  insurance  substi- 
tuted individual  nongroup  health  in- 
surance. The  probability  of  a  two- 
earner  household  losing  health  insur- 
ance due  to  unemployment  of  the 
head  of  the  household  was  reduced  by 
27  percent.  Indeed,  our  plan  is  meant 
to  be  a  payer  of  last  resort,  and  an  un- 
employed worker  whose  spouse  has 
coverage  would  not  be  eligible. 

In  addition,  in  Pennsylvania  for  1982 
the  average  length  on  unemployment 
compensation  was  for  18  weeks  or  4V^ 
months.  While  the  period  of  unem- 
ployment does  not  necessarily  coincide 
with  the  period  of  loss  of  benefits,  it 
generally  works  out  to  the  same 
amount  of  time  as  lack  of  insurance. 
This  statistic  may  be  important  from 
the  standpoint  that  the  majority  of 
unemployed  are  not  going  without 
coverage  for  an  excessive  amount  of 
time  to  warrant  the  administrative  de- 
tails of  signing  up  for  an  insurance 
policy.  However,  in  the  event  that  a 
catastrophe  should  occur  or  a  chronic 
Illness  need  attention  in  those  few 
months,  the  unemployed  need  assur- 
ance that  they  will  be  treated.  The  ad- 
ditional   burden    of   mental    anguish 


over  reimbursement  should  be  alleviat- 
ed from  the  unemployed  worker. 

In  no  way  do  I  mean  to  downplay 
the  graveness  of  the  situation;  that 
should  be  apparent  by  my  persistence 
in  obtaining  a  meeting  with  the  ad- 
ministration, and  various  hearings,  not 
to  mention  talking  to  the  President 
personally  on  April  6.  However,  the  ur- 
gency of  the  need  leads  me  to  strive 
for  a  workable  and  financially  accepta- 
ble solution  which  can  be  implemented 
as  soon  as  it  is  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President.  This  short- 
term  solution  should  not  be  bogged 
down  with  redtape  and  administrative 
nightmares  which  will  hold  up  the 
process  any  longer. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  encourage  the  States  to  look  at  the 
existing  health  services,  such  as  com- 
munity and  migrant  health  care  cen- 
ters, health  maintenance  organlza'- 
tions,  public  hospitals,  and  even  the 
example  in  Detroit.  Mich.:  "Project 
Health  Care."  I  understand  that  this 
project  is  operating  successfully  in  a 
city  which  has  had  an  overwhelming 
share  of  the  unemployed  problem. 
Briefly,  it  is  a  program  which  provides 
a  health  service  referral  network  using 
the  existing  social  service  agencies.  It 
has  approximately  360  physicians  who 
volunteer  their  services  and  see  the 
patients  in  their  office  as  they  would 
any  other  patient.  The  system  is  able 
to  handle  1.000  patients  per  month, 
and  yet  to  date  it  has  not  had  to  serve 
that  many  in  any  one  month. 

Reimbursement  is  worked  out  be- 
tween patient  and  the  doctor.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  there  have  been 
no  physician  complaints  about  unnec- 
essary visits  or  abuse  of  the  system, 
nor  any  complaints  from  the  patients 
that  they  received  second-class  treat- 
ment. If  hospital  tests  or  treatment  is 
required,  the  physicians  use  their 
same  hospital  privileges  and  the  hospi- 
tal usually  has  a  social  service  counsel- 
or who  assists  the  patient  in  determin- 
ing suitable  financial  assistance.  What 
is  even  more  encouraging  about  the 
program  is  that  the  original  funding 
for  the  program  was  a  $63,000  grant 
from  the  Hudson- Webber  Foundation. 
That  grant  enabled  the  Greater  De- 
troit Area  Health  Council  to  hire  a  co- 
ordinator to  recruit  the  physicians  and 
set  up  the  system. 

It  is  unfortimate  that  more  accurate 
data  is  not  available.  However,  I  would 
like  to  share  some  recent  statistics 
provided  to  me  by  the  McKeesport. 
Pa.,  hospital,  which  has  recently  es^ 
tablished  a  special  program  for  the  un- 
employed. 

The  first  week  of  the  "Health  Con- 
cern" program,  100  people  inquired 
about  services;  35  were  in  need  of  im- 
mediate care.  Only  25  of  those  35  were 
eligible  for  the  program.  Eligibility  is 
based  on  total  monthly  household  ex- 
penses   in    excess    of    total    monthly 
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income.  Those  10  who  were  ineligible 
were  still  on  unemoloyment  compensa- 
tion. One  of  the  patients  who  arrived 
was  a  single  unemployed  mother  with 
three  children  who  had  a  pacemaker 
which  had  not  been  checlted  for  18 
months  because  she  was  afraid  to  go  in 
due  to  lack  of  coverage. 

Some  of  the  unemployed  patients 
now  qualify  for  Hill-Burton— McKees- 
port  is  a  Hill-Burton  hospital— which 
proves  my  point  about  the  long- 
termed  unemployed  now  becoming 
poverty  statistics. 

Here  is  an  additional  figure  which 
may  be  of  interest:  In  this  same  hospi- 
tal's outpatient  clinic,  a  survey  was 
done  for  February  and  March  of  1983. 
Within  that  clinic.  80  percent  of  the 
patients  seen  were  unemployed.  In 
McKeesport,  as  of  February  1983,  un- 
employment rate  equals  21  percent. 

The  McKeesport  Hospital  reports 
that  it  lost  $1  million  in  operating 
costs  in  1982.  Obviously,  if  additional 
funds  were  available,  the  hospital 
would  not  have  had  to  release  those  51 
employees  which  I  mentioned  earlier. 
Through  the  block  grant  system,  the 
States  would  be  able  to  assist  those 
health  services  providers  which  are  lo- 
cated in  high  unemployment  areas  and 
which  have  seen  a  dramatic  increase  in 
patients. 

The  Canonsburg  General  Hospital  in 
Washington  County.  Pa.,  is  a  private 
hospital  where  all  of  the  employees 
have  volunteered  their  services  to  help 
unemployed  workers  who  live  in  the 
area  and  who  are  delaying  necessary 
treatment  and  surgery  for  lack  of 
income  and  coverage.  The  data  provid- 
ed to  me  by  this  hospital  is  that  in  the 
past  2  months.  120  unemployed  work- 
ers or  a  member  of  their  family  have 
been  given  free  health  care. 

In  Washington  County,  the  unem- 
ployment rate  equals  18.9  percent;  20 
out  of  the  38  active  physicians  in  this 
hospital  are  participating  in  the  pro- 
gram. One  of  the  major  concerns  of 
the  individuals  taking  advantage  of 
this  hospital's  generosity  is  not  for  the 
unemployed  worker  or  spouse,  but  for 
the  health  of  the  children. 

Once  the  States  set  up  their  mecha- 
nisms for  providing  health  care,  it  is 
imperative  that  an  outreach  program 
be  implemented  to  notify  those  eligi- 
ble. A  letter  to  all  of  those  who  were 
or  are  on  the  rolls  of  unemployment 
compensation  during  the  designated 
eligibility  period  informing  them  of 
what  the  State  has  designed  and 
where  they  can  go  for  help  is  one 
simple  method.  Perhaps  this  letter 
could  include  a  brochure  on  preventa- 
tive health  tips.  This  would  provide 
the  assurance,  which  I  must  empha- 
size once  more,  that  Government  offi- 
cials are  concerned  and  are  prepared 
to  assist  them  in  the  most  expeditious, 
yet  economical,  and  equitable  way  pos- 
sible. 


It  will  take  a  tremendous  commit- 
ment from  the  U.S.  Congress  and  Gov- 
ernment to  help  those  people  who 
have  lost  their  health  benefits 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Mil- 
lions of  men,  women,  children,  and 
even  unborn  children  are  being  ex- 
posed to  the  hazards  of  poor  health 
care  due  to  unemplojrment. 

The  need  for  health  care  coverage 
for  the  unemployed  can  no  longer  be 
overlooked.  We  cannot  run  the  risk  of 
having  the  health  of  breadwinners  and 
future  breadwiimers  deteriorate  to  the 
extent  that  they  may  be  unable  to 
return  to  employment  once  the  econo- 
my recovers.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CocHRAH).  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  direct  a  few  questions  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. 

The  first  is,  what  effect  does  this 
amendment  have  on  the  budget  reso- 
lution? Does  it  increase  it? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  has  no  effect  on  the 
deficit  because  we  provide  in  the 
amendment  that  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  offset  by  revenues. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  take  it,  then 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  will  close  a  loophole 
somewhere. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  for  the  time 
being  it  does  increase  the  spending 
limit  of  the  present  resolution? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  guess  it  would  increase 
the  spending  but  it  would  be  offset  by 
increasing  the  revenues.  So.  yes.  the 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  concern  is 
that  we  know  we  will  spend  right  up  to 
the  limit  of  the  budget  resolution.  My 
concern  is  if  an  alternative  means  is 
not  found  to  offset  the  cost  of  this 
health  insurance  provision,  what  we 
are  talking  about  here  today  is  an  in- 
crease in  spending. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
that  if  we  cannot  pay  for  it,  it  will  not 
come  out  of  our  committee,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  can  avoid  it.  There 
are  amendments  around  the  Chamber 
that  will  add  about  $2.7  billion  a  year 
with  no  of fsettiiig  revenues  at  all. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  then,  is 
making  a  public  commitment  to  either 
find  an  offset  for  the  cost  of  this  pro- 
gram or  will  oppose  it? 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  share  the  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  about 
creating  what  is  essentially  a  new  enti- 
tlement program.  Once  we  have  set 
this  precedent,  will  it  not  be  expected 
of  us  again  in  future  periods  of  unem- 
ployment? In  effect,  we  are  creating 
an  entitlement  program  because  by 
setting  this  precedent,  in  future  peri- 
ods of  unemployment  it  will  be  expect- 
ed of  us  again,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  DOLE.  First  of  all,  it  is  a  2-year 
program.  It  ends  2  years  from  now  but 


it  may  be  10  years  before  we  stop  it. 
Some  of  these  temporary  programs 
never  end.  But  we  believe  that,  based 
on  forecasts  and  other  things,  that  the 
program  ought  to  self-destruct,  as 
people  start  going  back  to  work  as  the 
economy  recovers.  We  are  also  going 
to  try  to  design  it  very  carefully  to 
make  certain  that  we  do  not  end  up 
with  some  entitlement  program. 

I  think  there  is  a  majority  in  this 
body,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  who 
say.  "First  of  all.  if  we  cannot  pay  for 
it,  we  should  not  have  it.  Second,  if  it 
is  going  to  be  an  entitlement  program, 
we  should  not  have  it." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
Stockman's  testimony  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.  He  testified 
before  our  committee  about  strong  op- 
position to  an  entitlement  program.  I 
believe  if  we  passed  an  entitlement 
program,  the  President  would  veto  it.  I 
would  encourage  him  to  do  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Hon.  David  A  Stockman,  Di- 
rector, OmcE  OF  Management  and  Budg- 
et, Before  the  Committee  on  Finance.  U.S. 
Senate 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  appear  before  your  Committee  today 
to  discuss  the  problem  of  health  insurance 
for  the  unemployed.  As  you  well  know,  the 
Administration  has  made  a  systematic  study 
of  this  issue  over  the  past  few  weeks.  I  come 
before  you  today  to  share  with  you  the  con- 
clusions the  Administration  has  reached  as 
a  result  of  that  study,  and  to  outline  the  Ad- 
ministration's views  of  appropriate— and  in- 
appropriate—remedies to  address  it. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Our  primary  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  the  problem  of  lack  of  health  insur- 
ance among  the  unemployed  is  one  of  selec- 
tive gaps  and  discontinuities— and  not  a  per- 
vasive or  general  problem.  As  I  will  discuss 
in  more  detail  shortly,  the  number  of  long- 
term  unemployed  who  are  wholly  without 
access  to  health  care  services  is  really  a  lim- 
ited subset  of  the  unemployed.  The  Admin- 
istration believes  that  the  needs  of  this 
group  can  be  met  by  a  package  of  policy  re- 
forms such  as  the  following: 

Requirements  for  employer  insurance 
packages  that  ensure  the  unemployed 
access  to  continued  coverage  when  they 
become  unemployed: 

Requirements  for  employer  insurance 
packages  to  ensure  that  the  unemployed 
can  be  enrolled  under  a  working  spouse's 
health  plan  should  they  become  unem- 
ployed and  lose  their  own  employer  cover- 
age: 

Amendments  to  the  Social  Services  Block 
Grant  Act  to  provide  that  funds  available  to 
the  States  can  be  used  to  fill  in  whatever 
gaps  in  coverage  remain:  and 

"Pay  as  you  go"  financing  for  any  addi- 
tional funding  under  title  XX  through  en- 
actment of  the  Administration's  proposed 
limits  on  tax  exclusion  of  employer  insur- 
ance contributions  at  a  level  below  that 
originally  proposed. 

DEFINING  the  PROBLEM  CAREFULLY 

Our  support  for  these  measures— and  our 
belief  that  these  steps  will  be  more  than 
adequate  to  address  health  'coverage  prob- 


lems among  the  unemployed— Is  based  on 
our  study  of  the  access  of  unemployed 
Americans  to  health  care  services.  The  gen- 
eral perception,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  all 
unemployed  American  families  somehow 
confront  common  problems  due  to  the  mis- 
fortune of  unemployment.  We  have  con- 
cluded, however,  for  the  reasons  discussed 
below,  that  lack  of  access  to  adequate 
health  care  is  not  a  generic  problem  associ- 
ated with  unemployment,  per  se,  and  that  in 
fact  the  great  majority  of  the  unemployed 
are  not  being  denied  care. 

Continuation  and  conversion  privileges 
The  truth  is  that  many  employers  pres- 
ently provide  extended  coverage  to  workers 
who  are  on  layoff.  In  many  cases,  such  cov- 
erage extensions  are  benefit  plan  features 
obtained  as  a  result  of  collective  bargaining. 
In  other  instances,  employers  offer  cover- 
ages of  this  sort  unilaterally.  In  any  event, 
most  insurance  plans,  enrolling  workers  as 
they  do  on  a  month-to-month  basis,  cover 
lald-off  workers  at  least  until  the  end  of  the 
month  in  which  they  are  terminated.  Such 
automatic  extensions  can  provide  up  to  four 
weeks  of  additional  coverage  even  if  there  is 
no  employer-financed  extension.  Many  fam- 
ilies use  this  remaining  eligibility  to  actually 
obtain  medical  services  family  members  may 
need. 

Additionally,  a  number  of  States  provide, 
as  a  matter  of  law,  that  workers  may  contin- 
ue to  enroll  in  a  health  insurance  plan.  In 
12  States,  employers  are  required  to  offer 
continued  coverage  to  former  employees  at 
group  insurance  rates.  In  11  States,  employ- 
ees must  be  offered  the  option  of  converting 
to  individual  health  insurance  plans.  While 
these  practices  require  laid-off  workers  to  fi- 
nance coverage  out  of  their  own  resources, 
families  with  significant  medical  expenses 
at  the  time  of  termination  are  provided  the 
means  to  limit  their  exposure  without 
regard  to  pre-existing  medical  conditions.  In 
most  such  instances,  these  features  provide 
considerable  protection. 

RANGE  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  DURATION 

Even  in  instances  where  employers  do  not 
continue  health  insurance  for  laid-off  work- 
ers, several  pieces  of  available  data  suggest 
that  the  problem  is  not  as  large  as  is  com- 
monly perceived. 

The  best  available  evidence  is  that  even 
during  economic  recessions  the  labor  force 
is  a  dynamic  one  and  duration  of  spells  of 
unemployment  for  most  unemployed  indi- 
viduals remains  relatively  brief. 

TABLE  l.-P£RC£NTAG£  OISTRIBUTION  Of  UNEMPLOYMENT 
SPELLS 
(In  pcfcsrt) 
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In  1982,  the  worst  year  for  unemployment 
since  World  War  II,  the  average  spell  of  un- 
employment lasted  just  over  three  months. 
Although  the  average  unemployment  spell 
was  much  longer  than  it  was  during  a  non- 
recession  year  such  as  1978.  it  was  still  the 
case  in  1982  that  two  out  of  every  five  spells 
of  unemployment  lasted  for  less  than  one 
month. 

Although  many  Individuals  experienced 
more  than  one  spell  of  unemployment 
during  1982,  the  data  still  reveal  that  for 
most  Americans  unemployment  is  a  tempo- 


rary phenomenon.  Long-term  unemploy- 
ment, which  results  in  a  severe  strain  on 
family  resources,  tends  to  be  concentrated 
on  a  small  but  significant  portion  of  Ameri- 
cans. But  even  during  the  most  difficult  eco- 
nomic times,  such  as  last  year,  only  11  per- 
cent of  all  spells  of  unemployment  lasted 
longer  than  six  months. 

FAMILY  RESOURCES 

Despite  the  vast  array  of  social  welfare 
programs,  the  family  remains  the  primary 
social  institution  that  cushions  individuals 
from  the  financial  hardship  of  unemploy- 
ment. We  often  tend  to  view  the  unem- 
ployed, especially  those  with  long  durations 
of  unemployment,  as  a  homogeneous  group 
in  need  of  financial  assistance.  In  fact,  the 
family  provides  the  main  source  of  financial 
assistance  for  the  unemployed.  Although 
data  for  1982  are  not  available  yet,  data  for 
1981  provide  some  indication  of  the  finan- 
cial resources  of  the  unemployed  in  a  reces- 
sion year. 

TABLE  n.-FAMILY  INCOME  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYED  IN  1981 
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As  the  data  in  the  accompanying  table  in- 
dicate, the  financial  curcumstances  of  the 
unemployed  very  enourmously.  In  1981.  for 
example,  44  percent  of  all  unemployed  indi- 
viduals lived  in  families  with  incomes  in 
excess  of  $20,000. 

On  the  other  hand,  31  percent  of  all  indi- 
viduals experiencing  six  months  or  more  of 
unemployment  lived  in  poverty,  while  over 
one-third  of  the  long-term  unemployed  lived 
in  families  with  income  in  excess  of  $20,000. 

Of  course,  even  families  with  substantial 
resources  can  experience  cash  flow  difficul- 
ties that  compel  them  to  use  their  savings  to 
tide  them  over  spells  where  one  family  is 
unemployed.  But  we  should  not  conclude 
that  such  families  will  be  unable  to  afford 
either  health  insurance  coverage  or  actual 
medical  expenses  simply  by  reason  or  length 
of  unemployment. 

COVERAGE  THROUGH  WORKING  SPOUSES 

The  primary  reason  that  family  incomes 
remain  relatively  high  among  many  of  the 
unemployed  is  the  presence  of  secondary 
earners  in  the  household.  In  1981.  over  80 
percent  of  the  average  family  income  among 
the  unemployed  represented  earnings  of 
family  members.  Although  the  1981  data 
may  not  be  representative  of  current  condi- 
tions, the  most  recent  statistics  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1983  indicate  that  the  proportion 
of  unemployed  family  members  who  have 
other  family  members  working  remains 
high.  Among  all  unemployed  individuals  in 
families.  65  percent  have  other  family  mem- 
bers at  work. 

Besides  providing  an  additional  source  of 
income,  working  family  members  are  also  a 
potential  source  of  health  insurance  cover- 
age for  the  unemployed.  While  data  on 
family  coverage  among  secondary  workers  is 
unavailable,  many  have  held  insurance  cov- 
erage through  their  employer. 

Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  non-covered 
unemployed  population  can  be  obtained  by 
a  close  inspection  of  family  characteristics 
among  unemployed  individuals: 
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As  is  indicated  in  the  accompanying  table. 
10.5  million  individuals  living  in  families  ex- 
perienced some  unemployment  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1983.  Among  the  5.2  million 
unemployed  married  persons,  3.3  million 
had  working  spouses.  Unemployed  husbands 
with  working  wives  represented  just  over 
half  of  this  group.  Also,  unemployed  rela- 
tives in  intact  families  with  a  working  hus- 
band or  wife  numbered  2.4  million  over  the 
period.  Therefore,  of  the  10.5  million  unem- 
ployed individuals,  5.7  million  lived  in  intact 
households  with  at  least  one  parent  em- 
ployed, and  hence  were  potentially  eligible 
for  coverage. 

In  addition,  2.7  million  of  the  unemployed 
lived  in  single-parent  potential  Medicaid-eli-' 
gible  families.  Subtracting  both  of  these 
groups  from  the  total  yields  a  population  of 
2.1  million  Americans  who  are  unlikely  to 
have  a  source  of  employer-  or  Medicaid-pro- 
vided  health  insurance.  This  number  repre- 
sents a  reasonable— but  lower-bound— esti- 
mate of  the  totally  uncovered  population  of 
unemployed  family  members. 

One  reason  why  this  population  repre- 
sents the  lower  bound  is  obviously  that,  in 
certain  instances,  spouses  may  have  elected 
to  either  accept  self-only  coverage,  or  may 
have  elected  family  coverage  through  the 
spouse  who  became  unemployed.  As  I  will 
indicate  later,  however,  this  problem  can  be 
addressed  without  great  difficulty. 

OTHER  PUBLIC  PROGRAMS 

We  should  also  note  that  the  total  esti- 
mate of  the  unemployed  includes  many 
families  that  are  eligible  for  public  assist- 
ance, and  who  therefore  qualify  for  and  re- 
ceive Medicaid  coverage.  In  22  states,  two- 
parent  families  can  be  covered  under  Medic- 
aid. In  30  states,  families  can  be  covered, 
even  if  they  are  not  eligible  for  cash  assist- 
ance, through  "medically  needy"  programs, 
wherein  high  medical  expenses  are  deducted 
from  income  to  expand  eligibility  to  those 
who  are  poor  by  reason  of  high  medical  ex- 
penses. While  the  Medicaid  program  does 
require  an  asset  test,  the  value  of  the  fami- 
ly's home  and  automobile  is  not  counted  for 
this  purpose.  In  all,  those  longterm  unem- 
ployed families  most  in  need  of  assistance 
can  receive  it.  in  most  instances,  through 
existing  public  sector  mechanisms. 

Medicaid,  of  course,  is  not  the  sole  effort 
directed  at  the  health  care  needs  of  low- 
income  families  by  the  public  sector.  In  the 
Administration's  Fiscal  Year  1984  budget, 
Mr.  Chairman,  over  $85  billion  is  provided 
for  health  care  services— ranging  from  com- 
munity health  centers  to  Immunization  pro- 
grams—to provide  health  care  to  those  who 
need  it. 

Private  sector  efforts 
Our  present  health  care  system  is  charac- 
terized by  voluntary  private  efforts  to  pro- 
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vide  health  care  services  to  those  who  need 
It.  There  is  strong  evidence  that  those  in  the 
private  sector  have  in  fact  expanded  their 
efforts  during  the  last  few  years  to  meet  the 
needs  of  those  who  have  become  unem- 
ployed during  the  recession. 

Private  physicians  have  a  long  and  com- 
mendable history  of  meeting  ihe  needs  of 
those  with  limited  resources.  As  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  testified  last  Friday 
before  the  House  Health  Subcommittee. 
70%  of  all  American  physicians  provide  re- 
duced rates  or  free  care  services  to  those 
unable  to  afford  care.  A  surprising  10%  of 
all  physicians  are  actually  donating  their 
time  to  special  programs  for  unemployed 
workers  and  their  families. 

Hospitals  have  been  and  remain  active.  As 
the  National  Association  of  Counties  has 
testified  before  your  Conunittee.  98%  of  the 
Nation's  largest  hospitals  provided  over 
$750  million  in  uncompensated  care  in  1980. 
The  evidence  available  to  us  suggests  that 
this  commitment  to  providing  care  regard- 
less of  compensation  has  if  anything  ex- 
panded marltedly  in  the  past  few  years.  This 
sort  of  commitment,  Mr.  Chairman,  goes  far 
beyond  explicit  legal  commitments,  such  as 
the  charity  care  obligations  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  program,  to  provide  free  care. 
Rather,  the  Nation's  community  hospitals, 
which  after  all  are  esUblished  as  private 
non-profit  chariUble  institutions,  have 
maintained  a  long  tradition  of  providing 
care  without  regard  to  the  ability  to  pay. 

Insurers  and  other  third-party  payors 
have  also  been  active  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  unemployed.  In  six  States,  special  in- 
surance pools  have  been  established  to  pro- 
vide Inexpensive  coverage  to  the  unem- 
ployed. And  just  last  week.  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shield  of  Western  Pennsylvania  announced 
a  special  program  at  heavily-discounted 
rates  to  unemployed  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies. 

Coverage  for  physician  services,  for  exam- 
ple, will  cost  only  $8.50  per  month  for  full 
family  coverage.  Coverage  for  hospital  serv- 
ices will  be  provided  at  a  75  percent  dis- 
count, both  th  ough  low  rates  and  by  waiver 
of  normal  deductibles. 

In  all,  the  Administration  believes  that  we 
must  recognize  the  existence  of  these  com- 
mendable efforts  as  we  work  to  fashion  solu- 
'  Uons  in  this  area. 

AVOIDING  LEGISLATIVE  OVEKKILL 

As  the  foregoing  has  suggested,  the  prob- 
lem of  accessible  and  affordable  health  care 
services  for  unemployed  workers  and  their 
families  really  consists  of  a  number  of  spe- 
cial cases  of  individuals.  Failure  to  recognize 
this  fact  in  the  development  of  legislation 
could  prove  a  costly  mistake.  As  you  are 
aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  bill-writing  process  is  to  expand  con- 
sideration to  an  ever-wider  scope  of  circum- 
stances as  special  conditions  and  situational 
anomalies  are  brought  to  light.  The  danger 
is  that  the  remedies  fashioned  to  address 
these  anomalies  often  result  in  adding  in 
whole  new  classes  of  beneficiaries  for  a  pro- 
gram despite  the  fact  that  only  certain  indi- 
viduals within  the  stated  class  may  have 
true  needs  that  cannot  be  addressed  some 
other  way.  As  I  will  illustrate,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  danger  is  particularly  present  in 
the  area  of  provided  health  insurance  cover- 
age to  those  who  are  presently  uncovered. 

THE  DILKmiA  OP  EQUALLY  WORTHY  CLAIMS 

The  cause  being  considered  by  your  Com- 
mittee is  the  plight  of  those  unemployed 
workers  who  previously  had  employer-fi- 
nanced health  insurance,  but  lost  it  as  a 


result  of  Involimtary  unemployment.  Yet 
the  problem  of  lack  of  health  insurance  cov- 
erage is  not  restricted  to  this  group.  There 
will  be  a  strong  temptation  for  legislation 
expansion  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
target  population  are  compared  to  the 
pUght  of: 

Unemployed  families  without  prior  cover- 
age: 

Employed  workers  with  no  employer  cov- 
erage; 

Low-income  families  with  no  recent  work 
history  who  are  ineligible  for  Medicaid:  and 
Self-employed  workers  who  receive  no  spe- 
cial tax  breaks  for  health  insurance. 

As  we  learned  long  ago  in  the  national 
health  insurance  debate,  our  society  simply 
cannot  afford  to  go  all  the  way  down  this 
road.  Yet  if  we  move  forward  with  an  explic- 
it Federal  entitlement  program  in  this  area, 
we  will  be  hard-pressed  to  explain  why  cov- 
erage should  be  t>estowed  on  a  narrow 
subset  of  the  some  30  million  Americans 
who  are  without  health  insurance. 

77k  minimum  benefits  problem 
A  complementary  problem  with  attempt- 
ing to  address  the  needs  of  the  unemployed 
through  an  explicit  benefit  program  is  the 
problem  of  establishing  some  minimum  ac- 
ceptable coverage  package.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  need  to  restrict  costs  would  argue 
for  some  narrowly  defined  set  of  Ijenefits— 
perhaps  restricted  to  so-called  "catastrophic 
coverage  ".  in  which  full  coverage  is  provided 
only  after  the  beneficiary  meets  some  high 
deductible.  Yet  the  very  nature  of  such  cov- 
erage would  call  into  question  whether  any 
real  benefit  is  in  fact  being  conferred.  To 
the  extent  that  the  unemployed  have  finan- 
cial problems,  the  second  $500  dollars  of  un- 
affordable  expense  is  just  as  insurmount- 
able as  the  third.  Attempting  to  draw  the 
line  in  a  way  that  is  generally  recognized  as 
fair  is  probably  impossible. 

It  is  easy,  however,  to  understand  the 
fiscal  stakes  involved.  Suppose  the  target 
population  were  restricted  to  2  million  fami- 
lies—the rough  number  of  families  who 
have  lost  prior  coverage  that  we  estimate 
will  still  be  on  unemployment  insurance  on 
October  1.  Extremely  limited  catastrophic 
coverage  might  cost  perhaps  $20  per  month 
per  family,  or  only  $480  million  annually. 
Yet  present  employer  coverage  plans  with 
full  benefits— even  at  group  rates— can  cost 
over  $180  per  month  per  family.  Moving 
from  the  low  end  to  the  high  end  of  cover- 
age—a normal  tendency  in  these  matters- 
could  raise  costs  nearly  tenfold  to  nearly  $4 
billion  annually. 
77ie  prohibitive  cost  of  a  new  entitlement 
If  we  examine  the  potential  for  expansion 
due  to  these  two  factors,  we  are  forced  to 
conclude  that  any  explicit  Federal  entitle- 
ment effort  in  this  area  would  quickly  esca- 
late beyond  affordable  levels.  Providing  all 
eleven  million  unemployed  workers  with 
full  family  coverage  at  $180/month  would 
cost  an  astonishing  $19  billion  annually. 
Even  recognizing  that  many  of  the  unem- 
ployed are  single  individuals  and  assuming  a 
blended  average  cost  of  full  coverage  of  $135 
per  month,  the  upside  threat  is  in  the  $14 
billion  dollar  range.  The  following  table 
summarizes  the  potential  cost  range: 


TABLE  IV.-COST  Of  OMRIHG  VARIOUS  GROUPS  WITH 
HIGH  AND  LOW  OPTION  BENEFITS 
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THE  ACTUAL  nSCAL  THREAT  IS  UNKROWABLE 

I  would  caution,  moreover,  that  the  Feder- 
al governments  track  record  in  estimating 
the  cost  of  new  health  care  entitlements 
offers  little  solace  as  we  go  forward  in  this 
area. 

Medicare 
Shortly  after  the  enactment  of  Medicare, 
the  Social  Security  Trustees  Report  (1966) 
estimated  that  outlays  from  the  HI  and 
SMI  trust  funds  would  rise,  in  real  terms,  by 
5.2%  and  2.3%  annually,  respectively.  In 
fact,  the  programs  grew  by  9.3%  and  10.2% 
annually  in  real  terms.  As  a  result,  an  FY 
1988  projection  for  SMI  outlays  would  have 
been  $5.6  billion  under  the  original  esti- 
mates: in  fact,  we  now  expect  that  SMI  will 
hit  $36.5  billion  in  FY  1988,  a  548%  overrun 
from  the  perspective  of  the  original  fore- 
cast. Similarly,  the  original  estimate  would 
assume,  by  1990.  HI  outlays  toUUing  $26.6 
billion.  The  current  forecast,  however,  is  for 
HI  outlays  to  hit  $116.1  billion  in  1990— a 
366%  overrun. 

ESRD 

Even  short-run  estimating  in  this  area  has 
been  frought  with  guess-work.  The  1973 
Social  Security  Trustees  report  estimated 
ESRD  costs  for  Fiscal  Year  1974— a  bare 
one  year  later— at  $65  million  dollars.  Actual 
FY  1974  costs  were  in  fact  $90  million— a 
40%  overrun  one  year  out.  At  that  time,  the 
FY  1975  estimate  was  $84  million.  In  reality, 
FY  1975  spending  hit  $167  million— a  99% 
ovemm  two  years  out.  Not  surprisingly, 
spending  in  FY  1983  is  now  estimated  at 
$1.4  billion— a  2050%  increase  over  the  ini- 
tial FY  1973  cost  estimate. 

Unknowable  behavioral  effects 

The  reasons  for  these  overruns  are  the 
prodigious  Incentive  effects  built  into  the 
health  care  field. 

On  the  beneficiary  side,  health  care  Is 
considered  such  a  superior  good  that  con- 
sumption is  limited  only  by  Income.  Once  a 
new  entitlement  is  created  obviating  Income 
limits,  utilization  of  services  climbs  toward 
the  sky. 

On  the  provider  side,  the  capacity  for 
product  upgrading  and  service  improvement 
is  constrained  only  by  aggregate  demand  for 
health  care  services.  Once  an  entitlement  is 
created  to  fund  whatever  service  consump- 
tion level  is  demanded,  the  "intensity"  of 
service  provided— more  doctors,  nurses,  sup- 
plies and  machines— is  limited  only  by  tech- 
nological advance  and  labor  supply  con- 
straints. 

First  things  first 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have 
learned  our  lesson  in  this  field— that  medi- 
cal care  entitlements  strain  the  limits  of  the 
largest  economy  in  the  world.  In  fact,  recent 
developments  make  clear  to  me  that  we  are 
hard-pressed  to  afford  the  medical  entitle- 
ments we  now  have  on  the  books— let  alone 
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being  able  to  afford  new  ones.  As  recent  finding  private  market  alternatives,  or  due  Permitting  workers  who  had  previously 

studies  from  all  directions  have  amply  dem-  to  considerations  of  age  or  illness  that  make  elected    self -only    coverage    to    elect    full 

oiutrated.  the  HI  trust  fund  Is  headed  for  them  poor  risks:  and  family  coverage  when  a  covered  working 

bankruptcy  at  some  point  between  1987  and  A  residual  group  of  long-term  unemployed  spouse  becomes  unemployed:  and 

1990.  In  order  to  sUve  off  bankruptcy  of  who  do  not  fall  In  either  of  the  above  class-  Permitting  workers  who  had  previously 

this  existing  entitlement  system,   we  will  es   who   are    ineligible    for   Medicaid,    and  elected  not  to  accept  coverage  in  favor  of 

somehow  have  to  contend  with  a  projected  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  other  public  enrollment  in  a  working  spouse's  plan  to 

$600  billion  mismatch  between  income  and  or  private  aid.  elect    full    family    coverage    should    that 

outgo  to  the  trust  fimd  between  now  and  The    Administration    believes    that    the  spouse  become  unemployed, 

the  end  of  the  century.  This  Conunittee  needs  of  these  families  can  be  met  by  a  five-  as  noted  earlier.  40%  of  the  unemployed 

knows  well  the  magnitude  of  the  task  before  part  plan  based  on  the  following  three  prin-  have  working  spouses.  While  precise  esti- 

us  in  either  restraining  benefits  or  raising  clples:  mates  are  unavailable,  we  believe  that  the 

revenues  to  fund  this  astronomical  short-  Support  and  encourage  private  sector  combined   effect   of   these   provisions   will 

fall.  Adding  in  new  problems  will  only  com-  initiatives  ensure  coverage  for  a  significant  share— per- 

pound  the  difficulty  of  the  task.  First,   the   Administration   believes   that  haps  as  many  as  one-third— of  the  unem- 

THE  SOBERING  FISCAL  SITUATION  much  of  the  present  hardship  can  be  allevi-  ployed. 

Even  In  the  best  of  fiscal  circumstances—  ated  by  constructive  actions  of  the  States  state  assistance  through  the  social  services  ' 

such  as  the  halycon  days  of  the  late  I960's  and  the  private  sector  to  meet  the  health  block  grant 

when  the  Federal  government  committed  care  needs  of  the  unemployed.  Over  the  ».,»,.„.  .~..»„  „«.  ia  -i.«  «.^~^ 

the   projected   "fiscal    dividend"    to   many  next  few  months,  we  plan  to  call  attention  Th«  ^*?"l''*I?f,""LJ**Vl*l  ^.^S^ 

worthwhile    purposes-major    new    entitle-  to  these  efforts,  and  to  encourage  States  amendments  to 'ntle  XX  of  the  Social  Secu- 

ment  commitments  should  only  be  carefully  and  private  institutions  and  individuals  to  ^ty  Act  to  make  SUte  provisions  for  health 

undertaken.   In  the   present   environment,  emulate  the  many  commendable  efforts  al-  insurance  for  the  unemployed  an  eligible  ac- 

with  projected  def iciU  stuck  permanently  in  ready  underway.  I  would  urge  the  Commit-  tivlty    under    the    Social    Services    Block 

the  5-6%  of  GNP  range  in  the  absence  of  tee  to  undertake  a  similar  effort,  to  deter-  Grant.  In  doing  so,  the  Administration  be- 

concerted    policy    action     the    creation    of  mine  ways  in  which  we  at  the  Federal  level  Ueves  that  the  broadest  possible  latitude 

major  new  entitlement  programs  would  be  can  be  of  assistance  In  promoting  such  ef-  should  be  granted  to  the  States  to  esUblish 

the  height  of  fiscal  irresponslbUity.  The  fol-  forts.  eligibility,  benefit  and  delivery  mechani«n 

lowing  table  summarizes  our  current  plight  Augmenting  existing  private  insurance  cov-  provisions.  In  that  way   SUtes  wiU  be  able 

in  the  entitlements  area:  erage-providing  incentives  for  increased  ^  "««  the  funds  available  to  them  to  a^ist 

access  those  who  are  uniquely  in  need  of  help 

TABLE  V.-PRESENT  ENTnLEMENTS  COMMITMENTS  The  Administration  will  also  support  ef-  '^x?!^.  rL°^t!!fif;«.«  with  thi«  r^m 

,    .     ., , .    i„.^„i„n„„  ,„  „„„.,_r\™-«..«.  If  the  Committee  agrees  with  this  recom- 

ICSO  «<»»tes .  M»n  01  ddbni  ^^^^"^^^^  ,tf^}^^^Z^^^^Zi^Tf^  mendation,  and  wish^  to  provide  added  fl- 

^,    ...    ,  ^!^.™pi.il  ""^""P'*'^"'  ^  P"^*^  »"■  nancial   resources  under  the  title  to  the 

Crt^a,               1984   1985  1?86  1987   1988    ^^  surance  coverage.  SUtes  for  thU  purpose,  the  Administration 

«.    ...    .„    »,    .,.    „«  Federal  support  tied  direcUy  to  neu,  could  support  such  increased  funding  only  if 

gf  "jJSTsS*- 6    -6  -^  -14  -17    -"  financing  additional  revenue  measures  are  enacted  to 

Cm'So^ MftiL.ZZI"Z  197    214    231    250    267    1,159  Third,  the  Administration  will  also  sup-  finance  whatever  incremenUl  increase  the 

port  budget-neutral  efforts  to  assist  those  Committee  finds  appropriate.  Specifically, 

...     c       .     n  J     .  ^""^    whom    increased    access    and    private  the  Administration  would  support  simulU- 

As  the  table  shows,  the  Senate  Budget  sector  and  SUte  assistance  is  deemed  insuf-  neous  enactment  of  the  Administrations 

Committee  has,  to  date,  been  able  to  find  ficient.  If  the  Committee  determines  that  proposed  cap  on  the  exclusion  of  employer 

only  $54  billion  m  entitlement  savings  out  increased  resources  are  needed  for  this  pur-  contributions  from  Adjusted  Gross  Income 

°^''  t^ii'''^V°.'i.*'^        ^   5tt~Km?„Th=!  P*^'  ^^^  Administration  will  support  in-  ^  ^n  accepUble  method  of  financing.  Any 

only  2.4%.  Of  thte  amount.  $19  b  lion  has  creased  funding  if  and  only  if  the  Commit-  ,„„ding  increase  under  title  XX.  however, 

already  been  achieved  as  a  result  of  the  tee  also  provides  a  commensurate  level  of  ^^^1^  ^^^^  to  be  matched  with  a  corre- 

Social  Security  reform  legislation  created  by  revenues,  beyond  those  provided  for  in  the  ^ponding  decrease  in  the  level  of  the  month- 

your  Committee.  Another  $10  7  billion  con-  President's  budget  proposals,  to  prevent  in-  j      exclusion    cap    below    the    level-$175/ 

sists  of  the  savings  achieved  through  adopt-  creases  in  the  deficit.  ^^^th  for  family  coverage-that  the  Ad- 

ing  the  Medicare  prosp«:t.ve  payment  pro-  Legislative  changes  ministration  has  proposed!^ 

A^L^^fr^J'f^^^  «vfn^°*iiBr  r^n'find  id  The  speciflc   legislative   measures  which  For  example,  enacting  the  cap  in  1984  at 

HiH^.i  =Tv,naTf^« mf."  nn^  ^i    A,  «  the  Administration  would  support  are:  the  $160/month  level  would  increase  reve- 

?Srunr^'^srSte'Slicy!St^en'  Mandated  coverageyconversion  privileges  nu^  m  ^endar  year  !»«/ ^y  ap^-te- 

titlement  spending  will  rise  by  28%  over  the  The  Administration  would  support  amend-  L'I22,"1' nr^hndJ^t                   «»"«»««  "> 

next  five  yea«  In  this  environment,  further  mente   to   the   Internal   Revenue   Code   to  ''^^nTlStoent  of  Treasury  staff  stands 

expansions  of  the  entitlements  base  would  manda  e                                             ^„n,over  «ady  to  provide  technical  ass^Unce  to  the 

be  unconscionable.  ConUnuation    of    the    Pr««Jnt    e™P»oyef  committee  as  it  considers  these  recommen- 

THE  ADMINISTRATIONS  VIEWS  P'"!  beyond  termination,  at  individual  rates  ^  .. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  the  Administra-  llX^r^^^^ y J^  or"?he S'^f  Z  Knowing  the  Committees  desire  to  move 

tlon  would  find  any  new  Federal  entitle-  emoSent  ^d  forward  expeditiously  in  this  area,  the  Ad- 

ment  program  in  this  area  totally  unaajept-  ^       ^jj,„'  ^^^  j^rmer  employees  to  con-  ministration    does    not    propose    that    you 

able.  To  meet  the  nee^of  those  for  whom  ^^^  ^  ^         j^,  ,o»..cost  "catastrophic"  in-  de»ay   T°^^  ,^\'^^^'^«^  ^""^her  whUe  we 

unemployment  is  a  barrier  to  care  the  Ad-  ^^^^^^  ^       ^^  ^„^et  rates  at  the  expense  PreP"*  draft  legislation.  Rather  we  would 

ministration  would  instead  direct  the  att«n-  ,  ^^  j^^gr  employee,  for  the  same  period  welcome  the  opportunity  to  work  together 

tion  of  your  Committee  to  a  number  of  of  elliribllity  *"^     ^      Committee  to  produce  legislation 

areas    in    which    we    believe    constructive  xhe  combined  effect  of  these  provisions  within  the  scope  I  have  just  outlined.  We 

action  can  be  taken  ^^mj   be  to  ensure   unemployed   workers  ^  hopeful,  Mr  Chairman,  that  my  legisla- 

Based  on  our  analysis  of  the  scope  of  the  ^p^gss  to  a  health  Insurance  plan  without  tion  developed  by  this  Congress  to  address 

problem,  the  Administration  concludes  that  disqualification  for  pre-existing  conditions  the  health  <»re  needs  of  the  unemployed 

there  are  three  classes  of  unemployed  indi-  ^^  ^^^gr  circumstances.  By  eliminating  the  ^^^^}^  fashioned  In  a  nianiier  that  the 

vlduals  who  are  presently  unable  to  obUm  ^  ^      ^j^g  unemployed  to  seek  and  find  President  could  accept    I  look  forward  to 

health  Insurance  or  needed  health  care  serv-  ^  ^j^gir  own  coverages,  more  families  are  woriung    with    you    and    your   Committee 

'ces:     .,.        ^                            ^      ,    ,  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  coverage.  ^^'^'^ '^^'^''^^J^\^- ^^  Tr!^t^,t, 

Families  where  one  spouse  has  lost  cover-  .-     j  .                        ...  come  any  questions  that   the  Committee 

age  in  which  the  family  is  unable  to  reenroU  Mandatory  open  enroUment  upon  ,^^^  ^^^ 

in  the  health  plan  of  the  other  working  termination  of  a  working  spouse  j^    HUMPHREY.    Again,    can    the 

spouse  due  to  restrictive  employer  open  en-  The  Administration  would  also  support  senator  assure  us  that  the  program 

rollment  practices;  legislation  to  ensure  that  individuals  who  ^^^  .      j_j^    Finance  Committee  wiU 

Families  which  would  be  able  to  afford  to  lose  insurance  coverage  at  unemployment  {^Tahlork  irrant  nroirram' 

continue  their  present  coverage  or  perhaps  can  be  enrolled  si^dily  in  a  plan  available  "^^J  ^^^r^That  teS^area  we  have 

purchase  a  less  costly  plan,  but  are  discour-  to  their  spouses.  Specifically,  the  Adminis-  Mr.  UOL.t.  inai  ^  an  area  we  nave 

aged  from  doing  so  due  to  the  difficulty  of  tration  would  support:  discussed  with  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
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ana.  Senator  Quatle,  and  others,  as  to 
whether  that  is  an  effective  way  to 
proceed.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  how  it 
is  done.  If  it  can  be  more  efficiently 
done  through  the  States,  through  the 
Governors,  somehow  through  medic- 
aid, so  we  do  not  create  another  whole 
new  structure.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
that.  We  have  not  determined  the  best 
way  to  do  it,  the  most  cost  efficient 
and  the  most  effective  for  those  who 
might  benefit  from  the  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  is  to  pre- 
vent the  infinite  perpetuation  of  this 
program?  Can  the  Senator  assure  us 
that  there  will  be  some  level  of  nation- 
al or  State  unemployment  below 
which  this  program  will  be  terminated 
by  lawr? 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  that  in  our 
draft  now.  In  fact,  some  Senators  are 
complaining  they  are  not  eligible.  We 
require  that  at  a  minimum  a  State 
have  a  4-percent  lUR.  If  you  fall 
below  that  rate,  you  are  not  eligible. 
Some  say  it  ought  to  be  lower  as  that 
rate  does  not  cover  certain  States. 

We  are  trying  to  make  certain  we  do 
not  have  an  open  ended  program. 

Of  course,  one  additional  help  we 
would  have  Is  in  the  election.  If  we 
retain  a  majority  in  this  body,  I  think 
we  can  make  certain  that  we  will  not 
have  a  program  that  will  go  on  and  on 
for  the  next  10  or  20  years. 

We  have  put  a  2-year  limit  on  it. 
There  is  no  limit  at  all  on  the  House 
provision.  I  am  not  certain  whether 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  a 
limit.  I  understand  it  is  a  program 
funded  at  $2.7  billion  per  year  in  fiscal 
year  1984  and  fiscal  year  1985,  and 
$900  million  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  last  area  con- 
cerns why  we  need  this  at  all.  We  have 
medicare  programs  to  take  care  of  ex- 
perience in  exigent  circimistances. 
Why  must  we  create  a  whole  new  pro- 
gram at  this  time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Medicare,  of  course, 
mainly  addresses  senior  citizens. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  meant  to  say 
medicaid.  Excuse  me. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Medicaid  might  help 
some.  However,  the  vast  majority  of 
unemployment  insurance  recipients 
are  not  eligible  for  medicaid,  as  I  indi- 
cated to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  what  reason? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Because  it  is  unlikely 
that  many  would  qualify  for  one  of 
the  two  cash  assistance  programs 
which  lead  to  medical  eligibility.  One 
is  SSI  and  one  is  AFDC. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  do  not  qual- 
ify for  that  because  most  of  them  are 
receiving  unemployment  benefits  of 
one  kind  or  another,  is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is,  in  part,  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  they  are  above 
the  income  level  that  would  qualify 
them  for  these  other  programs.  Is  it 
unreasonable  to 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it 
might  be  helpful  to  have  this  in  the 
Record. 

The  SSI  program  is  targeted  to  low- 
income  individuals  who  are  aged, 
blind,  or  disabled,  so  few,  if  any.  of  the 
unemployment  insurance  recipients 
are  going  to  fall  into  this  category. 

AFDC  is  the  more  likely  avenue  to 
medicaid  coverage  for  unemployment 
insurance  recipients.  However,  that  Is 
going  to  be  limited.  The  AFDC  pro- 
gram is  targeted  to  needy  children, 
and  their  mothers,  and  other  caretak- 
er relatives;  children  who  have  been 
deprived  of  parental  support.  In  our 
proposal  we  are  talking  primarily 
about  intact  families— two  parents  and 
children.  AFDC  would  apply  more  to 
those  whose  fathers  are  away  from 
home. 

At  present  only  23  jurisdictions  offer 
AFDC  cash  assistance  to  children  in 
two-parent  families  who  are  needy  be- 
cause of  unemployment.  Furthermore, 
eligibility  on  the  basis  of  a  parent's 
unemployment  is  limited  to  those  fam- 
ilies in  which  the  principal  wage 
earner  is  unemployed. 

Given  that  all  these  conditions  are 
met,  AFDC  eligibility  for  UI  recipients 
is  still  unlikely  due  to  income  and 
asset  tests.  In  determining  AFDC  ben- 
efits, the  States  must  take  into  ac- 
count family  income.  Since  the  UI 
benefits,  in  many  instances,  exceed 
the  AFDC  benefit  levels.  UI  recipients 
would  be  ineligible.  Furthermore,  fam- 
ilies are  ineligible  for  AFDC  if  their 
equity  in  allowable  resources  exceeds 
$1,000,  excluding  the  home  and  one 
automobile.  The  equity  value  limit  on 
the  one  allowed  automobile  is  $1,500. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  we  cannot  say 
to  some  young  couple  in  Detroit,  or 
Topeka.  or  wherever  it  might  be  that 
it  is  too  bad  you  have  been  out  of 
work,  too  bad  you  have  lost  your  cov- 
erage, but  we  do  not  believe  there  is 
any  Federal  responsibility.  We  believe 
there  is  a  limited  responsibility,  and 
we  are  trying  to  make  it  as  tight  as  we 
can.  We  are  not  talking  about  exten- 
sive coverage,  we  are  talking  about 
emergency-type  coverage.  I  hope  that 
we  are  able  to  restrict  it  in  ways  that 
would  satisfy  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  appreciate  the 
clarification  by  the  chairman,  Mr. 
President,  but  I  think  it  has  to  be  obvi- 
ous, based  on  empirical  experience 
around  here,  that  by  creating— wheth- 
er we  say  it  is  only  for  this  particular 
period  of  unemployment  or  not— this 
new  benefit,  we  are  creating  a  perma- 
nent benefit  that,  even  if  it  is  turned 
off  sometimes,  is  going  to  be  turned 
back  on  every  time  we  have  a  period  of 
unemployment.  In  effect,  we  are  creat- 
ing a  whole  new  kind  of  Federal  bene- 
fit at  a  time  when  we  should  be  striv- 
ing to  reduce  entitlements  and  get 
some  control  over  this  very  kind  of 
spending.  It  seems  to  be  inconsistent 


with  the  rhetoric  we  have  been  hear- 
ing in  these  last  few  weeks  as  we  have 
struggled  with  the  budgets  and  the 
deficits.  We  are  creating  a  whole  new 
class  of  welfare  benefit. 

Although  the  case  of  unemployment 
without  health  insurance  is  compel- 
ling, these  cases  are  always  compel- 
ling. So  is  the  case  of  saving  the 
Nation  from  catastrophe.  We  are 
always  called  upon  to  pass  these  meas- 
ures In  the  name  of  compassion,  but 
where  is  the  compassion  in  a  national 
debt  of  $1,280  trillion,  which  will  climb 
by  several  hundred  billion  dollars  this 
year  and  approach  the  $2  trillion  by 
the  end  of  the  5-year  budget  figures 
we  have  under  contemplation? 

If  the  recovery  is  aborted,  as  is 
likely,  by  high  interest  rates  driven  up 
by  Federal  borrowing,  where  is  the 
compassion  in  that?  I  believe  the 
Senate  is  making  a  mistake  or  will 
make  a  mistake  if  it  passes  this  pro- 
posal, no  matter  how  compassionate  it 
may  seem  in  these  particular  circum- 
stances. 

I  thank  the  chairman  for  his  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  It  is  a  close  call,  no  doubt 
about  it.  There  is  a  tendency  when  the 
Government  starts  to  react  to  a  prob- 
lem that  it  generally  overreacts,  and 
we  too  often  end  up  with  an  expensive 
program  that  is  out  of  control.  Medi- 
care is  about  the  best  example  this 
Senator  knows  of.  .We  were  told  a 
decade  ago  if  we  did  not  watch  the 
cost  of  medicare,  it  might  reach  $9  bil- 
lion by  1990.  It  is  in  the  budget  this 
year  for  $57  billion  and  the  1990  cost 
is  projected  to  be  over  $100  billion.  So 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  knows  the  topic 
and  knows  the  problem.  That  is  just 
one  program.  I  can  bring  in  farm  pro- 
grams, education  programs,  defense 
programs,  health  programs,  where, 
once  they  start,  they  are  hard  to  cur- 
tail. But  it  is  my  hope  that  we  can  be 
sufficiently  restrained  in  what  we  pro- 
pose to  do. 

Plus.  I  think  the  one  clear  advantage 
in  this  type  of  amendment  is  that  we 
have  offered  to  offset  the  cost.  We  say 
in  our  amendment.  "Offset  through 
revenues."  I  think  there  are  other 
ways  to  offset  it.  I  would  rather  offset 
it  with  spending  reductions  in  some 
other  programs  so  we  do  not  add  an- 
other large  program,  but  reduce  one 
enough  to  make  room  for  it. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  that  we  appreciate  his  in- 
dication of  his  concern  and  we  are 
going  to  try  to  act  responsibly  in  the 
process. 

Mr.  President,  I  modify  my  amend- 
ment on  page  2.  line  2,  to  insert,  after 
the  word  "by,"  the  figure  "$900  mil- 
lion;" and  on  line  3,  after  the  word, 
"by,"  "$675  mUlion." 


The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  1235).  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  12,  increase  the  figure  by 
$235,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  13.  Increase  the  figure  by 
$900,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  14,  increase  the  figure  by 
$675,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  18,  increase  the  figure  by 
$225,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  19,  increase  the  figure  by 
$900,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  20.  increase  the  figure  by 
$675,000,000. 

On  page  2.  line  8.  increase  the  figure  by 
$225,000,000. 

On  page  2,  line  9.  increase  the  figure  by 
$900,000,000. 

On  page  2,  line  10.  Increase  the  figure  by 
$675,000,000. 

On  page  2.  line  14.  increase  the  figure  by 
$225,000,000. 

On  page  2,  line  15,  increase  the  figure  by 
$900,000,000. 

On  page  2,  line  16,  increase  the  figure  by 
$675,000,000. 

On  page  17.  line  1.  increase  the  figure  by 
$225,000,000. 

On  page  17.  line  2.  increase  the  figure  by 
$225,000,000. 

On  page  17,  line  8,  increase  the  figure  by 
$900,000,000. 

On  page  17,  line  9,  increase  the  figiue  by 
$900,000,000. 

On  page  17.  line  15.  increase  the  figure  by 
$675,000,000. 

On  page  17.  line  16,  increase  the  figure  by 
$675,000,000. 

MR.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  may 
want  to  raise  some  questions  or  debate 
or  substitute  his  own  proposal.  I  do  be- 
lieve we  have  tried  to  address  this 
problem  in  the  right  way.  Some  would 
say  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  We  have 
had  an  indication  that  it  goes  too  far. 
Some  would  say  we  should  do  nothing; 
some  would  say  we  should  do  every- 
thing. It  is  the  hope  of  this  Senator 
that,  with  the  administration's  sup- 
port and  with  the  willingness  to  offset 
the  cost  of  the  program,  as  we  have  in- 
dicated in  our  amendment,  we  might 
have  a  strong  bipartisan  support  of 
this  concept. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum, 
unless  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  something  he  wishes  to  say. 

Mr.  BCENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  knows,  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  in 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Riegle 
at  the  time  that  the  time  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  has  expired.  I  shall 
withhold  my  comments  until  then. 

(The  names  of  the  following  Sena- 
tors were  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment,  as  modified:  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  BoscHwrrz,  Mr.  Percy, 
and  Mr.  Jepsew.) 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve we  must  address  the  problem  of 
lack  of  health  benefits  for  the  unem- 
polyed.  Currently  a  large  percentage 
of  the  unemployed  in  Iowa  are  in 
danger  of  losing  health  care  insurance. 
Some  have  already  lost  their  health 


care  benefits.  Providing  health  bene- 
fits for  the  unemployed  means  replac- 
ing lost  coverage.  It  does  not  mean  cre- 
ating a  program  of  national  health  in- 
surance. 

Our  proposal  provides  for  health 
care  funds  for  a  limited  period  of  time. 
We  do  not  simply  add  to  the  debt  as 
the  Kennedy  amendment  suggested. 

We  provide  the  revenues  necessary 
to  finance  the  program,  resulting  in  no 
increase  in  the  debt. 

There  Is  a  real  problem  out  there. 
People  are  not  getting  the  care  they 
need  because  of  loss  of  health  bene- 
fits. We  cannot  turn  our  back  to  this 
problem.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment.» 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  E>ole  and  many 
others  which  would  provide  health  in- 
surance benefits  to  qualified  unem- 
ployed workers.  Including  in-patient 
and  out-patient  services,  hospital  and 
physician's  services.  Under  this 
amendment  benefits  would  be  funded 
by  $1.7  billion  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, with  contributions  from 
State  governments.  This  is  particular- 
ly important  for  Alaska  as  we  have 
one  of  the  highest  unemployment 
rates  in  the  Nation.  In  fact,  some  areas 
of  Alaska  have  unemployment  at 
nearly  25  percent.  Many  Alaskans  are 
unemployed  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  and  unable  to  afford  private 
health  insurance.  This  measure  would 
meet  an  immediate  need  for  unem- 
ployed workers  in  Alaska  and  across 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  my  time,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  my  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  the  Senators, 
does  that  mean  we  shall  be  expected 
to  go  to  a  vote  immediately? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  wishes  to  offer  a  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  fine  with 
me.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  know  who 
is  controlling  the  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  have  control  of 
the  opposition.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  back  time 
on  this  side.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1336 

(Purpose:  To  add  additional  funds  for 
health-care  assistance  for  the  unemployed) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  as  a  substitute 
for  the  Dole  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
KmniEDT),  for  himself,  Mr.  RntCLX.  Mr. 
Mbtzkhbaum.  Mr.  Eaglkton.  Mr.  Rahsolpb. 
Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Matsuiiaga,  Mr.  Motnihaii. 
Mr.  Sarbames,  and  Mr.  Ckanston,  propoaea  ° 
an  amendment  numbered  1236. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

On  page  3.  Une  12,  increase  the  figure  by 
$930,000,000. 

On  page  3.  Une  13.  increase  the  figure  by 
$2,899,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  14,  increase  the  figure  by 
$3,146,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  18,  Increase  the  figure  by 
(930.000.000. 

On  page  3,  line  19.  increase  the  figure  by 
$2,899,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  20,  increase  the  figure  by 
$3,146,000,000. 

On  page  2,  line  8,  increase  the  figure  by 
$000,000,000. 

On  page  2,  line  9.  increase  the  figure  by 
$000,000,000. 

On  page  2.  line  10,  increase  the  figure  by 
$000,000,000. 

On  page  2.  line  14,  increase  the  figure  by 
$000,000,000. 

On  page  2.  line  15.  increase  the  figure  by 
$000,000,000. 

On  page  2,  line  16,  increase  the  figure  by 
$000,000,000. 

On  page  17,  line  1.  increase  the  figure  by 
$900,000,000. 

On  page  17,  line  2,  increase  the  figure  by 
$900,000,000. 

On  page  17,  line  8,  increase  the  figure  by 
$2,700,000,000. 

On  page  17,  line  9,  increase  the  figure  by 
$2,700,000,000. 

On  page  17.  line  15,  increase  the  figure  by 
$2,700,000,000. 

On  page  17,  line  16,  increase  the  figure  by 
$2,700,000,000. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  want  to  express  my  own  appreciation 
and,  the  appreciation  of  the  unem- 
ployed workers  of  this  country  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas,  as  well  as  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quatle), 
who  is  the  chairman  of  our  Employ- 
ment Subcommittee,  for  the  attention 
and  the  interest  that  they  have  given 
to  this  issue.  With  the  very  sizable  in- 
crease in  the  numbers  of  people  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  in  the  last  2  years, 
there  has  been  a  very  substantial  in- 
crease in  human  need  because  most  of 
these  workers  have  lost  their  health 
insurance  coverage. 

The  United  States  has  just  suffered 
through  the  worst  recession  since  the 
Depression— and  now  we  are  suffering 
through  one  of  the  weakest  recoveries. 
More  than  11  million  Americans  are 
out  of  work.  Businesses  and  farms  con- 
tinue to  fail  throughout  the  Nation— 
and  workers  continue  to  lose  their  un- 
emplojmient  benefits. 

One  of  the  worst  consequences  of 
this  deep  recession  is  the  loss  of 
health    insurance— which    too    often 
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compounds  the  tragedy  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  dimensions  of  the  problem  are 
staggering.  The  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  that  over  10  million 
Americans  and  their  dependents  have 
lost  their  health  insurance  because 
they  lost  their  Job.  Millions  are  forced 
to  go  without  essential  health  care  be- 
cause they  face  the  cruel  choice  be- 
tween paying  the  bill  for  food  and 
rent,  or  pajrlng  the  doctor's  bill.  Infant 
mortality  is  rising  in  hard-hit  States, 
where  the  number  of  women  who  re- 
ceive no  prenatal  care  has  tripled. 

But  these  are  only  the  bare  statis- 
tics. The  real  himian  tragedies  are 
even  more  compelling.  Earlier  this 
week  the  Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Committee  heard  from  some  of  these 
families. 

We  heard  from  Mrs.  Sloan  of  Turn- 
ers Falls.  Mass.  Mrs.  Sloan  is  a  widow 
with  four  children.  For  4V4  years  she 
worked  at  the  IngersoU-Rand  Co.  She 
was  laid  off  a  year  ago.  Her  imemploy- 
ment  benefits  ran  out  this  March. 
Mrs.  Sloan's  16-year-old  daughter  has 
a  rare  form  of  arthritis.  She  needs  to 
see  a  specialist.  Visits  to  the  doctor 
cost  her  ^100  every  time  she  needs  to 
go.  Mrs.  Sloan's  child  does  not  go  to 
the  doctor  anymore,  because  Mrs. 
Sloan  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  doctor, 
feed  her  family,  and  pay  the  rent. 

We  heard  from  Mr.  McCormack.  For 
10  years.  Mr.  McCormack  worked  as  a 
crane  operator  at  Bethlehem  Steel  in 
Baltimore.  He  was  laid  off  in  February 
1982.  and  has  been  unemployed  ever 
since.  Mr.  McCormack's  6-year-old 
daughter  needs  an  operation  to  have 
her  tonsils  and  adenoids  removed.  But 
she  cannot  get  that  operation.  The 
hospitals  tell  him  that  they  cannot 
admit  his  daughter  unless  he  pays 
them  money  up  front.  But  he  has  no 
money  to  pay  up  front.  His  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  his  wife's  salary 
come  to  only  $225  a  week.  From  this 
amount  he  has  to  pay  his  mortgage 
and  his  life  insurance  and  the  insur- 
ance on  his  car  so  he  can  drive  around 
to  look  for  work. 

We  also  heard  from  Nicholas  Contos 
of  Flint,  Mich.  When  Mr.  Contos  and 
his  wife  lost  their  jobs,  they  lost  their 
health  insurance.  When  Mrs.  Contos 
became  pregnant,  they  found  out  that 
the  hospitals  required  that  they  put 
up  $3,500  up  front  for  care. 

Mrs.  Contos  had  a  complicated  preg- 
nancy and  her  baby  was  bom  prema- 
turely. The  hospital  bill  for  the 
Contos  is  $60,000.  The  Contos  will 
spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  paying  off 
the  bill.  They  face  the  future  under 
the  shadow  of  doubt,  doubt  and  de- 
spair. 

These  are  the  men  and  women  who 
worked  hard  to  build  America.  They 
are  not  out  of  work  because  they  want 
to  be.  Mrs.  Sloan  from  Massachusetts 
even  gave  up  her  widow  benefits  under 
social  security  to  take  her  Job.  Now 


they  are  out  of  work  by  no  fault  of 
their  own  and  they  have  no  where  to 
turn  for  health  care. 

The  stories  we  heard  are  not  unique. 
All  across  the  United  States,  unem- 
ployed workers  have  lost  their  health 
insurance  and  lack  the  funds  to  pay 
for  health  care  for  their  families  and 
themselves. 

Our  amendment  is  a  modest  one  in 
view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 
We  would  provide  $900  million  to 
SUtes  immediately  in  fiscal  1983,  to 
begin  to  help  out  these  unemployed 
families.  For  the  next  2  years,  we  will 
provide  $2.7  billion  each  year  to  meet 
the  health  care  needs  of  the  imem- 
ployed.  Even  with  this  level  of  fimd- 
ing,  the  benefits  would  be  modest.  We 
estimate  that  this  amount  would  be 
needed  simply  to  provide  the  unem- 
ployed and  their  families  with  cover- 
age for  approximately  9  hospital  days 
and  10  outpatient  visits,  plus  the  funds 
to  cover  prenatal  delivery  and  postna- 
tal care. 

If  we  fall  to  act,  the  cost  will  be 
much  higher.  Thousands  of  children 
will  suffer  from  serious  and  potential- 
ly irreparable  Illness  because  they 
could  not  get  essential  primary  and 
preventive  care.  Thousands  of  preg- 
nant women  will  fail  to  get  needed 
prenatal  care  to  be  sure  their  babies 
are  healthy  and  well.  Millions  of  un- 
employed workers  and  their  families 
will  Uve  under  the  shadow  of  huge 
debts  for  emergency  hospital  care  they 
cannot  afford. 

The  surest  way  to  address  this  prob- 
lem is  to  put  America  back  to  work. 
Only  reversing  the  administration's  re- 
actionary economic  policies  can  we 
truly  offer  hope  to  the  struggling  fam- 
ilies of  America. 

But  it  is  not  enough  simply  to  wait 
for  the  recovery.  Health  care  is  too  im- 
portant to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
supply-side  economics.  No  pregnant 
woman  should  be  denied  prenatal  care 
because  she  and  her  husband  are  un- 
employed and  cannot  pay  the  doctor's 
bill.  No  workers  should  lose  their 
health  insurance  because  they  lost 
their  Job.  No  families  should  lose  their 
access  to  health  care  because  they 
have  become  casualities  of  the  admin- 
istration's unfair  war  against  inflation. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  to  pay  something  more 
than  lip  service  to  the  social  safety 
net.  I  hope  we  can  act  today  to  offer 
some  assistance  to  those  in  need. 

As  we  have  seen  so  many  times  in 
the  past,  the  debate  on  health  issues 
need  not  be  partisan.  We  may  in  the 
Senate  have  different  ways  and  means 
of  approaching  some  of  these  issues.  I 
believe,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  debate 
yesterday,  that  we  are  going  to  have 
continued  debate  and  discussion  in 
this  body  and  throughout  the  country 
on  how  we  are  going  to  address  the 
issue  of  medicare  and  how  we  are 


going  to  get  a  handle  on  health  care 
costs  In  the  future. 

I  again  thank  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  His  amendment  goes  t>eyond 
what  the  administration  has  request- 
ed. I  am  sure  all  of  us  in  the  Senate 
are  aware  of  the  attention  that  he  has 
given  it. 

Quite  frankly,  Mr.  President,  it  is 
important  that  we  respond  to  this 
need.  Anyone  who  had  the  opportimi- 
ty  as  I  did  this  past  week  in  our 
Health  and  Human  Resources  Com- 
mittee, chaired  by  Senator  Quayub,  to 
listen  to  the  witnesses  who  over  a 
period  of  years  have  been  hard-work- 
ing individuals  and  have  lost  their  Jobs 
and  are  now  facing  significant  and  in 
many  instances  devastating  choices  for 
themselves  and  for  their  families, 
could  not  possibly  doubt  for  a  minute 
that  there  is  an  extremely  important 
need. 

These  Americans  want  to  go  back  to 
work.  They  do  not  want  the  survivor's 
benefits  that  they  are  eligible  to  re- 
ceive. They  want  to  go  back  to  work, 
even  with  a  family  at  home. 

We  heard  from  a  number  of  individ- 
uals, some  who  are  on  unemplojrment 
compensation  and  some  who  have  seen 
their  unemployment  compensation 
expire.  They  even  now  are  back  in 
their  taxes,  back  in  their  mortgage 
payments,  have  lost  their  car. 

Individuals  have  asked  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  "Well,  why  don't  they 
qualify  for  this  medicaid?"  Some  of 
these  individuals  find  they  cannot  sell 
their  home.  Some  of  them  cannot  sell 
their  property.  Most  States  do  not 
even  cover  intact  families;  therefore, 
they  are  not  eligible  for  medicaid. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  not  atypical 
stories.  They  are  taking  place  in  my 
own  State  of  Massachusetts  and  States 
which  have  been  much  harder  hit  with 
the  devastation  of  the  recession  which 
we  have  seen  in  our  country. 

These  tragedies  befall  not  only  those 
individuals  who  are  unemployed  and 
receiving  unemployment  insurance  but 
also  those  that  are  not  receiving  un- 
employment insurance.  You  cannot 
draw  the  line  and  separate  them  in 
their  need. 

I  do  not  question  the  good-faith  ef- 
forts of  those  who  are  recommending 
a  more  modest  sum  than  is  included  in 
the  proposal  that  is  being  put  forward 
by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and 
myself.  I  do  feel  strongly.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  if  we  are  going  to  address 
this  Issue  we  ought  to  do  it  in  a  sub- 
stantive way  and  not  offer  false  hopes 
to  millions  and  millions  of  Americans 
who  today  wake  up  in  the  morning 
and  live  in  fear  of  illness  and  sickness 
for  themselves  and  most  especially  for 
their  children. 

One  of  the  most  severe  problems 
that  we  have  heard  about.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  the  problem  which  expectant 
mothers  are   facing  who  are   unem- 


ployed or  whose  husbands  have 
become  unemployed.  Hospitals 
throughout  the  country  are  requiring 
that  before  delivery  the  expectant 
mother  has  to  put  down  $2,200  in 
cash.  We  have  heard  the  stories  about 
individuals  being  moved  from  hospi- 
tals because  they  find  that  they 
cannot  put  up  the  front  end  money 
and  they  are  shuttled  from  hospital  to 
hospital  for  medical  attention. 

That  is  not  the  exception.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. More  and  more  often  that  is  be- 
coming the  rule.  We  have  heard  that 
in  testimony  from  the  commissioner  of 
health  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in 
the  past  few  days. 

Infant  mortality  is  rising  significant- 
ly in  parts  of  this  country.  Those  sta- 
tistics we  know.  The  problem  Is  there. 
Mr.  President. 

There  will  be  those  who  say  that  we 
ought  to  study  it  more;  we  need  more 
information:  we  need  more  statistics. 
The  problem  is  there.  Health  officers 
in  any  State  or  in  any  city  of  this 
country  understand. 

We  say  that  the  program  that  we 
are  advocating  is  a  modest  program. 
The  fimds  in  this  amendment  will  pro- 
vide for  only  about  9  or  10  doctor's 
visits  a  year,  and  about  9  hospital  days 
of  coverage. 

We  are  trying  to  provide  a  very 
modest  program  which  works  through 
the  States,  and  there  is  substantial 
agreement  on  that  as  an  approach. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  with  a 
number  of  the  Senators  to  establish  a 
health  care  program  for  the  unem- 
ployed. This  blD  gives  priority  to  pre- 
ventive health  care  services  and  pri- 
mary care  services  and  in  maternal 
and  child  care  services.  We  do  give  pri- 
ority to  those  and  do  provide  some 
degree  of  specificity  in  terms  of  re- 
quirements. Generally,  we  permit  the 
States  to  make  a  judgment  on  the  way 
this  can  best  be  achieved.  So  we  do 
build  flexibility  into  our  amendment. 
This  bill  would  authorize  funding  at 
the  same  level  as  is  included  in  the 
pending  amendment. 

Our  bill  and  our  amendment  recog- 
nize what  we  consider  the  extent  of 
the  extraordinary  need.  We  do  feel 
that  the  amounts  which  are  in  the 
Dole  amendment  we  are  trying  at  this 
time  to  perfect  are  insufficient  and  in- 
adequate to  deal  with  this  problem. 
We  do  feel  that  a  sufficient  record  has 
been  made  to  Justify  an  amendment. 
It  is  virtually  the  same  approach  that 
has  been  accepted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  There  is  an  impor- 
tant human  need  here,  and  I  hope  we 
will  address  it. 

We  have  heard  the  question  asked, 
"Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  reve- 
nues?" Mr.  President,  we  are  going  to 
address  that,  and  the  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  know  we  are  going 
to  address  those  issues  as  this  budget 
process  moves  along. 


I  say  that  those  who  probably  are 
going  to  offer  the  final  substitute 
amendment— which  probably  will  pre- 
vail ultimately— are  going  to  increase 
the  Federal  deficit  by  reducing  reve- 
nues far  more  significantly  and  dra- 
matically than  anything  proposed  by 
our  amendment. 

The  final  point  is  that  we  find  it  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible,  to  read  the 
economic  projections  of  this  adminis- 
tration, let  alone  the  projections  of 
those  within  the  business  commuixity, 
and  labor  and  believe,  as  some  here 
have  said  that  this  need  is  not  going  to 
be  a  continuing  one.  We  are  talking 
about  a  problem  that  is  here,  and  it 
wiU  not  be  gone  tomorrow.  The  best 
estimate  is  that  even  if  we  should  get 
below  10  percent  in  unemployment,  we 
are  going  to  be  facing  9  percent  unem- 
ployment in  the  next  years.  That  obvi- 
ously is  going  to  be  a  very  significant 
hardship,  and  the  need  for  this  pro- 
gram will  continue. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  minimize 
the  hiunan  need  and  the  human  dis- 
tress, not  only  in  the  dollars  and  cents 
of  unpaid  doctors'  bills. 

But  also  in  the  anxieties  and  human 
tragedies  that  are  being  experienced 
by  families  every  day  who  fear  illness. 
Our  amendment  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
to  relieve  this  suffering. 

Given  this  emergency  situation.  I 
hope  this  body  is  prepared  to  act  fa- 
vorably on  this  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
my  colleague  from  Massachusetts  and 
associate  myself  with  his  very  impor- 
tant and  powerful  remarks  with  re- 
spect to  this  problem  and  our  response 
to  it. 

The  perfecting  amendment  we  have 
sent  to  the  desk  attempts  much  more 
fxilly  to  respond  to  the  problem  of  un- 
employed workers  and  their  families 
and  their  health  needs  than  does  the 
primary  amendment  that  has  been  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

I  do  want  to  say.  with  respect  to  the 
work  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  that  he  is  in  the  leadership  as 
to  the  issue  of  how  we  begin  the  proc- 
ess of  providing  health  insurance  to 
unemployed  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies. That  matter  has  moved  expedi- 
tiously in  the  Finance  Committee, 
with  hearings  on  that  subject,  at 
which  I  and  othe'^  have  appeared;  and 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  has  come 
to  the  floor  today  with  a  proposal,  al- 
though I  think  that  proposal  falls 
short,  principally  in  the  amount  of 
money  being  provided  to  try  to  meet 
this  need. 

To  give  an  idea  as  to  what  we  are 
talking  about  here  as  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  problem  and  the  amount 
of  money  required,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  estimated  that  if  we 
were  to  provide  health  care  insurance 
for  all  the  unemployed  workers  in  the 
country  and  their  families,  it  would 


cost  us  about  $6  billion  a  year.  We 
have  not  proposed  going  that  far,  al- 
though we  would  like  to,  and  the  need 
is  clearly  there.  We  have  come  in  with 
a  proposal— the  amendment  now  at 
the  desk— of  about  $2.7  billion,  which 
is  less  than  half  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  estimated  in  order  to  treat  the 
entire  problem  across  the  country. 
However,  our  $2.7  billion  proposal  has 
to  be  looked  at  in  contrast  to  the  un-. 
derlying  proposal  that  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  change  and  augment,  which  is  a 
figure  of  $900  million.  So  we  are  talk- 
ing here  about  a  substantially  broader 
reach  of  effort  to  these  persons  across 
the  cotmtry  who  are  caught  in  this  sit- 
uation. 

If  we  were  to  see  our  amendment  go 
down— and  I  hope  that  will  not  be  the 
case— the  underlying  amendment  has 
enough  money  to  provide  roughly  2 
months'  worth  of  insurance  coverage 
out  of  the  12-month  year  for  all  the 
people  across  the  country  who  need 
that  help.  So  while  it  makes  a  start  in 
the  direction  of  the  problem,  I  do  not 
think  it  goes  nearly  far  enough. 

I  might  say,  too.  that  if  we  are  going 
to  underfinance  this  need  and  under- 
state the  magnitude  of  the  problem 
out  there,  which  is  really  America's 
problem— and  that  is  why  we  raise  the 
Issue  on  the  Senate  floor— Lf  we  do  not 
take  account  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
problem,  we  are  going  to  be  left  with 
the  contradiction  of  an  iiuulequate 
program  that  will  respond  to  the 
needs  of  some  but  not  others.  It  Is  not 
clear  to  me  how  that  is  to  be  done. 

In  other  words,  are  we  to  go  on  a 
given  block  in  a  given  town  and  say  to 
one  imemployed  family  with  medical 
problems:  "Yes,  we  are  going  to  help 
you  meet  your  urgent  medical  needs." 
but  say  to  the  unemployed  family  next 
door,  "I  am  sorry,  we  cannot  help  you 
because  we  did  not  provide  enough 
money"? 

Will  we  say,  "We  have  to  make  a 
choice,  and  we  are  helping  your  neigh- 
bor next  door,  but  you  will  have  to  go 
without"? 

Or  are  we  to  say  to  a  family  with 
very  severe  medical  problems,  with 
children  who  are  sick,  or  with  a  major 
medical  expense.  "We  will  help  you. 
but  we  can  only  give  you  a  small 
amount  of  help"?  We  might  say,  "We 
can't  respond  to  the  entire  problem  iii 
your  family.  We  can  help  to  the  extent 
of  a  minor  illness  but  not  a  major  ill- 
ness. Or  we  can  help  with  the  prob- 
lems of  one  child  but  not  two  or  three 
children." 

I  do  not  think  we  should  put  our- 
selves in  those  contradictions. 

What  we  have  to  understand  is  that 
the  magnitude  of  the  economic  disas- 
ter that  has  hit  this  country  is  some- 
thing we  have  not  seen  in  50  years  in 
the  United  States.  You  have  to  go 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Great  Depres- 
sion to  find  a  situation  where  12  mil- 
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lion  or  more  Americans  are  out  of 
work  and  you  have  had  people  out  of 
work  for  such  a  long  period  of  time 
that  they  have  exhausted  their  unem- 
ployment benefits,  their  health  bene- 
fits, and,  as  has  been  noted,  have  had 
their  assets  stripped  away  and  literal- 
ly, in  many  cases,  have  had  to  go  out 
on  the  road  and  become  wanderers 
across  the  country  and  find  work 
wherever  they  can,  or  find  some 
income  where  they  can.  We  know  that 
lots  of  people  have  ended  up  living  in 
shantytowns  and  under  bridges,  and 
things  of  that  kind. 

So  the  problem  is  real  and  it  is  one 
that  confronts  us  and  it  is  one  that  I 
think  we  have  an  obligation  to  re- 
spond to. 

Now  some  will  say— I  have  not  heard 
it  said  yet  in  this  debate— why  Is  it  our 
responsibility?  Why  should  the  Gov- 
ernment respond?  Especially  those 
who  think  the  Government  is  sort  of 
an  alien  and  evil  force  will  say  why 
should  we  see  this  as  a  requirement  of 
the  Government  to  step  up  to  this 
problem  of  an  unmet  medical  insur- 
ance need  and  health  need  throughout 
the  country? 

The  answer  to  that  is  very  simple. 
The  answer  is  this:  220  million-plus 
people  who  live  in  our  country  are 
part  reaUy  of  our  family,  the  Ameri- 
can family  of  all  of  our  citizens.  They 
are  the  most  valuable  and  important 
asset  in  this  Nation.  In  the  end.  it  is 
not  whether  it  is  the  furniture  in  the 
room  or  the  brick  and  mortar  of  this 
Capitol  Building,  our  assets  across  the 
country  that  are  our  factories,  our 
missiles,  or  even  our  land  or  any  of  the 
natural  resources  that  are  the  true 
treasure  of  this  coimtry.  The  thing 
that  gives  all  this  meaning  is  the 
health  and  well-being  of  our  people. 

So  we  have  an  obligation  to  see  that 
our  people  have  a  chance  to  maintain 
themselves  and  particularly  to  main- 
tain their  health  and  their  physical 
strength. 

So  in  a  sense  we  not  only  have  to  re- 
spond to  emergency  medical  problems 
as  we  properly  should  but  as  well  we 
should  go  beyond  that  to  the  question 
of  making  sure  that  there  are  suffi- 
cient income  levels  available  to  people 
so  that  they  are  able  to  eat,  they  are 
able  to  be  properly  sheltered,  and  so 
forth. 

That  to  me  is  a  mark  not  only  of  a 
humane  nation  but  of  a  modem 
nation,  to  recognize  the  fact  that  we  in 
this  country  have  an  obligation  to  all 
of  our  people  and  to  not  turn  our 
backs  when  we  find  a  situation  of  a  na- 
tional economic  catastrophe  that  has 
damaged  so  many  millions  of  people 
across  the  country. 

One  of  the  great  ironies  is  that  when 
we  have  national  disasters  like  Mount 
St.  Helens  out  in  the  States  of  Wash- 
ington and  Oregon,  where  there  was 
an  enormous  immediate  loss  and  hard- 
ship to  people,  and  so  forth,  we  re- 


sponded as  a  nation.  When  the  floods 
have  hit  other  parts  of  the  country  or 
hurricanes  have  hit  other  parts  of  the 
country  again  we  responded.  In  fact, 
we  even  set  up  institutional  programs 
so  we  are  in  a  position  if  floods  should 
strike  or  other  things  of  that  kind 
where  we  can  move  in  and  make  na- 
tional help  available  because  we  view 
that  as  a  national  calamity  and  we 
view  a  sense  of  national  connection  to 
a  broader  purpose  to  help  one  another 
in  situations  like  this  that  are  beyond 
the  control  or  beyond  the  strength  of 
an  individual  person  or  a  family. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  re- 
spond in  that  exact  same  spirit  where 
we  have  a  situation  now  where  we 
have  millions  of  people  who  worked 
through  a  lifetime  of  work  who  want 
to  be  working,  where  there  are  no  jobs 
available.  They  have  exhausted  their 
unemployment  benefits.  They  have 
exhausted  their  health  insurance. 
They  are  sick.  Their  wives  and  hus- 
bands are  sick.  Their  kids  are  sick. 
They  need  medical  attention,  and  they 
should  be  able  to  get  it.  This  country 
should  respond  to  that  need  1st  not 
5th  or  2Sth  or  205th.  It  should  be  the 
first  thing  on  the  list.  It  should  be  our 
top  priority. 

As  I  look  around  this  Chamber,  we 
have  Members  on  this  floor  today  who 
I  know  from  personal  experience  have 
had  enormous  medical  difficulties  in 
their  own  personal  lives  and  their  own 
families,  life-threatening  situations.  I 
have  had  it  in  mine  as  have  others  on 
the  floor.  Members  who  have  been  in 
situations  where  without  the  best  of 
medical  care  they  would  not  have  been 
able  to  survive  as  well  as  members  of 
their  family. 

But  because  we  were  fortunately 
enough  situated  we  got  the  medical  at- 
tention we  needed.  We  got  that  help 
when  we  needed  it.  Therefore,  we  have 
been  able  to  survive  and  come  forward 
as  have  the  members  of  our  families. 

Why  should  it  be  any  less  for  anyone 
else  in  the  United  States?  Why  should 
the  citizens  of  this  country  not  be  en- 
titled to  the  chance  to  be  able  to  enjoy 
decent  health  and  especially  if  they 
are  in  a  threatened  situation  as  we 
clearly  know  the  case  to  be  now? 

We  have  all  lunds  of  money  in  this 
budget  for  everything  else  that  one 
can  imagine.  If  we  go  into  the  defense 
budget,  there  Is  every  kind  of  weapon 
that  the  mind  can  devise,  chemical 
weapons,  nuclear  missiles.  We  have 
every  sort  of  hardware  that  can  be  de- 
vised. We  have  gone  right  to  the  outer 
limits  of  the  imagination  of  men  and 
women  to  devise  how  we  can  be  the 
most  efficient  in  killing  one  another. 
In  fact,  we  are  second  to  none  in  that 
area.  And  this  budget  is  bursting  at 
the  seams  with  money  to  finance  all  of 
those  activities. 

Yet  literally  within  walking  distance 
of  this  Senate  Chamber  we  have 
people  outside  in  the  immediate  neigh- 


borhoods and  stretching  out  through- 
out the  50  States  who  are  in  desperate 
medical  difficulty  and  have  not  a  dime 
to  pay  to  go  out  and  get  the  medical 
treatment  and  help  that  they  need. 

So  there  is  something  wrong  here 
when  we  say  to  ourselves  in  a  budget 
that  is  up  nearly  to  the  trillion  dollar 
range  that  we  cannot  find  the  money 
in  an  emergency  situation  to  respond 
to  a  problem  where  you  have  people 
out  there  who  are  sick  and  need  help 
and  cannot  get  it  any  other  way.  That 
is  what  we  should  spend  our  money 
on.  That  is  where  we  should  start. 

If  this  country  is  going  to  be  strong 
in  the  end,  it  is  going  to  be  strong  be- 
cause its  people  are  strong  because 
they  are  strong  in  body  and  beyond 
that  I  would  hope  in  efforts  to  get 
people  back  to  work  so  they  can 
produce,  produce  for  themselves, 
produce  for  the  Nation  because  the 
people  that  I  talked  to  who  are  out  of 
work  want  to  be  back  at  work. 

That  is  what  our  orientation  and  our 
priorities  should  be  in  this  budget.  We 
should  not  have  to  come  to  the  floor 
and  fight  now  for  an  amendment  that 
only  meets  half  the  problem,  and  that 
is  what  we  are  proposing  here  because 
of  the  financial  limits  that  we  are 
seeing. 

But  we  should  be  prepared  to  go  at 
least  that  far  because  we  can  wring 
that  money  out  any  number  of  other 
ways  in  the  budget  if  we  are  serious 
about  the  problem  of  the  overall  stress 
on  the  Federal  budget.  But  even  that 
argument  turns  into  a  lame  one  when 
you  are  looking  at  the  fact  that  we  are 
talking  about  a  budget  up  in  the  $800 
billion  range  and  we  are  talking  here 
about  a  program  of  about  $2.7  billion. 

So  we  are  not  talking  about  some- 
thing that  percentagewise  is  anywhere 
near  the  magnitude  that  would  war- 
rant someone  saying  this  cannot  be  af- 
forded. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  today  we  were 
cross-examining  in  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee one  of  the  top  officials  from 
the  administration's  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  he  was  saying 
on  the  record  that  over  the  period  of 
the  8  years  since  this  administration 
has  come  in  office  we  are  going  to  add 
$1.1  trillion  to  the  national  debt. 
Those  are  large  niunbers.  But  if  we 
have  national  purposes  and  needs  out 
there  that  require  that  kind  of  mas- 
sive accumulation  of  public  debt  surely 
in  percentage  terms  we  can  find  this 
very  tiny  amount  of  money,  this  very 
small  percentage,  to  respond  to  the 
emergency  medical  needs  of  rank  and 
file  Americans  who  are  out  there  right 
now  and  who  need  that  help. 

You  know  we  have  never  been  a 
nation  whether  in  peace  or  in  war  that 
has  left  our  woimded  behind.  That  has 
not  been  the  American  tradition. 

When  we  drive  down  the  highway 
most  of  us  when  we  come  upon  the 


scene  of  an  accident  that  has  just  hap- 
pened in  an  automobile,  we  do  not  just 
drive  on  by.  We  stop  and  we  get  out. 
We  try  to  help  someone.  We  try  to 
comfort  people  and  we  try  to  get  medi- 
cal attention  to  them  and  get  an  am- 
bulance to  the  scene  so  that  their  lives 
can  be  helped  and  be  saved.  That  is 
what  we  do.  That  has  always  been  our 
tradition. 

But  if  we  say  no  and  turn  our  back 
on  this  emergency  medical  need  in  this 
country  today  on  the  scale  in  which  it 
exists  it  is  just  as  if  we  were  driving 
right  on  by— "Sorry,  we  can't  help 
you;  sorry,  no.  we  are  not  interested: 
no,  your  problem  is  not  important 
enough.  I  am  all  right,  and  I  am  going 
to  concentrate  on  myself,  and  you  are 
going  to  have  to  solve  your  problem 
the  best  way  you  can." 

The  same  in  wartime  when  we  had 
situations  in  wartime  when  there  were 
countless  instances  where  we  had  situ- 
ations where  we  had  wounded  people 
out  on  battlefields  all  over  the  place 
and  some  of  the  finest  parts  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  country  have  been  other 
people  risking  their  lives,  their  very 
own  lives,  to  go  out  and  help  someone 
and  to  try  to  save  someone  else's  life 
at  the  risk  of  their  own. 

We  say  it  in  the  Air  Florida  crash. 
We  had  a  Federal  employee— everyone 
was  standing  around  on  the  riverbank, 
a  woman  was  drowning,  and  he 
jumped  in  and  swam  out  and  saved  her 
life  at  the  risk  of  his  own. 

That  is  what  this  country  is  about 
and  that  is  what  this  amendment  is 
about.  When  you  have  American  citi- 
zens that  are  in  serious  and  urgent 
risk  we  respond  by  saying  yes,  we  are 
prepared  to  help.  That  is  why  the 
Senate  is  here.  That  is  why  we  have  a 
Federal  Government.  It  is  what  make^ 
us  different  and  makes  us  a  civilized 
society. 

So.  yes.  we  have  the  money  to  do 
this.  We  are  going  to  spend  far  more 
money  in  this  budget  on  an  endless 
nimiber  of  things  that  are  less  impor- 
tant and  where  the  dollar  amounts  are 
larger  than  what  we  are  proposing  in 
terms  of  this  emergency  health  care 
proposal  that  we  are  putting  forward. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  might  just  say 
one  other  thing.  We  have  laid  out  an 
approach  we  think  is  a  good  approsich, 
but  in  the  budget  document  if  this 
number  of  dollars  is  approved  it  does 
not  mandate  our  particular  approach. 
If  a  different  approach  can  be  found 
that  is  better  and  more  cost  effective 
fine,  let  us  go  that  way.  But  if  we  do 
not  provide  the  money,  if  we  do  not 
step  up  to  the  problem  in  the  first  in- 
stance and  say,  "Yes,  we  are  willing  to 
sign  on  the  dotted  line  and  willing  to 
spend  that  money  to  help  our  people," 
Then  we  are  driving  right  by  this 
problem.  I  hope  that  will  not  happen. 

I  finally  say  to  the  Federal  employ- 
ees in  this  room,  and  I  mean  by  that 
not  just  the  Members  but  the  employ- 


ees of  the  Senate,  and  members  of  the 
professional  staffs  of  the  Members 
who  are  here,  we  have  good  health 
care.  Everybody  around  this  room  has 
good  health  care.  When  the  President 
of  the  United  States  was  shot  he  got 
immediate  and  good  health  care,  as 
properly  he  should  have.  So  we  are  all 
taken  care  of.  We  have  seen  to  that  in 
the  past,  but  we  have  an  obligation  to 
see  to  the  least  of  us,  and  that,  funda- 
mentally, is  our  public  service  obliga- 
tion. It  is  not  just  to  see  to  our  own 
needs  and  not  just  to  think  of  this  in 
selfish  terms  but  to  think  in  terms  of 
what  is  needed  across  this  Nation  and 
to  the  person  out  there  who  is  in  the 
worst  of  circimistances.  If  we  are  not 
big  enough  to  respond  to  that  problem 
then  I  think  we  will  have  failed  our 
duty  as  Members  of  this  Government. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  time  situation  with  respect 
to  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  2 
minutes  and  17  seconds. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  Michigan  who, 
I  understand,  is  handling  time  on  the 
bill,  I  be  allotted  such  time  as  may  be 
necessary  off  the  bill. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  yield  such  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  question  but  Congress  is 
going  to  take  some  action  in  connec- 
tion with  the  problem  of  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  not  now  able  to 
meet  their  health  care  costs  by  reason 
of  their  being  unemployed,  and  the 
issue  before  us  is.  what  are  we  going  to 
do? 

There  is  a  general  acceptance  of  the 
fact  that  you  cannot  let  millions  of 
Americans  go  without  health  care.  It 
is  my  understanding  the  House  budget 
provides  $2.7  billion  for  that  purpose, 
and  that  this  amendment,  which  I 
support  and  of  which  I  am  a  cospon- 
sor,  is  also  $2.7  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1985  and  1986. 

Now  the  question  is,  can  we  afford 
not  to  do  it? 

Our  States  and  the  Nation,  as  a 
whole,  will  in  future  years  pay  a  terri- 
ble price  for  medical  problems  that  are 
today  going  untreated. 

The  evidence  is  already  coming  in. 

For  the  first  time  in  decades,  the 
trend  in  infant  mortality  rates  has  re- 
versed. Infant  mortality  is  now  in- 
creasing in  those  States  and  cities  with 
high  unemployment  rates. 

Hospital  emergency  rooms  are 
crammed  with  those  who  have  no- 
where else  to  turn.  Some  hospitals  are 
closing  their  doors  entirely  to  the 
poor. 

Others  are  on  the  brink  of  financial 
disaster. 


Physicians  and  hospitals  are  also 
seeing  persons  with  serious,  life- 
threatening  health  problems  which 
could  have  been  easily  treated  at  an 
earlier  stage. 

On  paper,  this  Nation's  health  care 
system  looks  good— medicaid  for  the 
poor,  health  insurance  for  the  work- 
ers, and  medicare  for  the  elderly  and 
disabled.  The  problem  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  is  not  working! 

Our  medical  system  is  full  of  gaping 
holes  and  there  is  no  way  to  fill  those 
holes  without  spending  money. 

The  Reagan  administration,  howev- 
er, believes  that  we  can  solve  the  prob- 
lem without  spending  money.  How  do 
they  propose  to  do  it? 

The  argument  has  been  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  about 
volimtary  effort— that  you  can  coimt 
upon  the  doctors  and  hospitals  and 
they  will  provide  the  necessary  health 
care.  But  we  know  from  the  hearings 
we  conducted  the  day  before  yesterday 
that  that  is  not  the  case.  The  fact  is 
that  the  doctors  and  the  hospitals  are 
turning  people  away  day  in  and  day 
out. 

After  I  had  read  in  the  newspapers 
that  the  President  had  been  advised 
by  the  president  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association  that  the  physicians  of 
the  country  would  attend  to  the  prob- 
lem and  that  they  could  be  counted 
upon  to  do  so  on  a  voluntary  basis.  I 
asked  my  staff  to  check  around  the 
major  cities  in  my  own  State  to  see 
whether,  by  calling  a  local  physicians' 
group,  we  could  find  a  doctor  for  an 
unemployed  person  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  provide  assistance.  We  found 
that  only  in  3  of  the  12  cities  were 
they  prepared  to  give  us  an  affirma- 
tive response.  It  was  our  conclusion 
that  at  least  half  the  cities  are  not 
providing  any  kind  of  response  at  all 
for  unemployed  workers  in  need  of 
health  care. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  president  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  there 
was  a  correction  to  the  story  in  the 
newspaper  indicating  that  he  had  said 
the  doctors  were  providing  voluntary 
medical  assistance  to  the  unemployed. 
I  am  told  that  statement  has  been  cor- 
rected. He  did  not  say  that  the  doctors 
could  take  care  of  the  problem,  be- 
cause the  AMA  has  come  out  in  sup- 
port of  legislation  to  provide  for  pay- 
ment of  health  care  services. 

The  second  part  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  provide  health  care 
for  the  unemployed  is  to  allow  the 
States  to  use  their  title  XX  block 
grant  fimds  for  this  purpose. 

Title  XX  funds  pay  for  day  care  pro- 
grams, elderly  nutrition  programs, 
home  health  care  assistance,  and 
other  vital  services.  These  funds  were 
cut  by  approximately  25  percent  in  the 
first  year  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion and  States  have  been  forced  to 
make  severe  cuts  in  social  programs  as 
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a  result.  Now.  we  have  the  administra- 
tion proposing  that  States  could  cut 
these  programs  even  fiurther  in  order 
to  provide  health  care  for  the  unem- 
ployed. Aside  from  David  Stockman,  I 
do  not  thinli  there  are  many  who  con- 
sider this  a  reasonable  solution. 

The  third  part  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration proposal  says  that  if  we  do 
have  to  spend  any  additional  Federal 
dollars  on  this  program,  let  us  tax  em- 
ployees' health  insurance  benefits  in 
order  to  pay  for  it.  This  is  the  same 
administration  that  claims  it  does  not 
want  to  raise  taxes  and  will  veto  a 
budget  resolution  that  includes  tax  in- 
creases. 

I  think  that  we  need  to  recognize 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  getting 
something  for  nothing  and  that  we 
now  have  to  pay  the  price  for  the  dis- 
astrous unemployment  which  our  eco- 
nomic policies  have  wrought. 

Last  week.  Senator  KoniEDT  and  I. 
along  with  the  other  Democratic  mem- 
bers of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee,  introduced  a  bill 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  States  for 
health  care  for  the  unemployed.  Some 
have  criticized  this  bill  as  being  too 
costly.  In  fact,  it  will  provide  only  a 
bare  minifnnm  of  needed  medical  serv- 
ices. 

We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  inac- 
tion in  this  area.  We  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  young  Americans,  children, 
mothers  in  need  for  prenatal  care. 
Ijabies  in  need  of  assistance  from  a  pe- 
diatrician. If  we  do  not  provide  ade- 
quate medical  care  for  those  children 
now  or  the  mother  in  the  prenatal 
condition  we  will  pay  a  much  higher 
price  in  the  future. 

This  proposal  is  a  very  reasonable 
one.      

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  issue  only  is  will  we  meet  our  re- 
sponsibility or  will  we  try  to  do  too 
Uttle  and  wiU  it  be  too  late?  I  think 
this  amendment,  of  which  I  am  one  of 
the  cosponsors.  will  provide  a  very 
major  move  in  seeing  to  it  that  it  is 
not  too  little  and  too  late  and  I  hope 
my  fellow  Senators  in  this  body  will 
see  fit  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  on  our  side  unless  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  anything  further  we 
are  ready  to  vote  shortly.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  not 
take  5  minutes.  I  thank  my  colleagues, 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RnoLE).  Senator  Mstzehbaum  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachiisetts.  I  again 
think  we  can  say  there  are  vast  differ- 
ences in  the  two  programs  but  I  think 
the  record  should  also  show  that  a 
number  of  us  on  lx>th  sides  have  been 
trying  to  figure  out  the  best  way  to  go. 
It  Just  seems  to  this  Senator,  if  in  fact 
we  are  going  to  get  into  this  area,  as  I 
believe  we  should,  then  we  ought  to  be 


able  to  find  the  resources  to  pay  for 
the  program,  whether  it  is  revenues  or 
whether  it  is  some  spending  reduction 
or  whatever  it  may  be.  So  I  am  hope- 
ful whatever  may  happen  on  the  vote 
on  this  amendment  that  we  are  in 
agreement. 

Certainly  the  Senators  who  have 
spoken,  the  Senators  from  Massachu- 
setts. Michigan,  and  Ohio  have  been  in 
the  forefront  of  efforts  in  trying  to 
put  this  up  front.  It  now  is  up  front,  it 
has  the  attention  of  the  administra- 
tion. There  have  l)een  hearings  in  the 
Labor  and  Senate  Finance  Committees 
and  we  are  ready  to  go  into  a  markup 
in  our  committee,  and  I  am  hopeful  we 
can  proceed  very  quickly  as  soon  as  we 
have  a  budget  resolution. 

So  I  want  to  thank  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  biparti- 
san cooperation  we  have  had  in  this 
area.  We  may  not  have  the  perfect 
amendment,  we  may  need  to  do  more. 
Some  may  suggest  we  do  less,  but  at 
least  we  have  indicated  as  clearly  as 
we  can  that  we  support  the  effort  and 
we  are  willing  to  find  the  revenues  so 
there  is  no  increase  in  the  deficit.  I 
hope,  only  for  that  reason,  we  might 
defeat  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  others  and 
then  tiave  a  vote  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  a  number  of  Republicains 
and  Democrats  which  would  be  small- 
er in  scope  and  would  be  offset  by  rev- 
enues so  there  would  be  no  deficit. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  obvi- 
ously, as  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, my  job  here  is  not  to  pass  on 
the  details  of  a  program  to  provide 
health  insurance  to  unemployed  work- 
ers. That  is  the  business  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  What  I  think  is  healthy 
and  good,  however,  is  that  there  ap- 
pears to  be  very  broad  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  addressing  this  problem. 

Most  of  our  health  and  social  service 
programs  that  are  aimed  at  helping 
people  in  need  are  not  focused  on  the 
long-term  unemployed  who  previously 
had  good  jobs.  Most  programs  are 
means  tested  and  do  not  contemplate 
that  a  family  own  a  house  or  have 
other  assets.  Thus,  for  many  of  the 
unemployed.  Federal  health  and  social 
service  program  offer  no  help. 

Certainly,  that  is  the  case  for  medic- 
aid, no  question  about  it.  Some  of  the 
long-term  unemployed  workers  will  be 
helped  by  medicaid,  but  that  is  only  a 
small  portion. 

As  you  look  down  the  list  of  those 
programs  that  might  help,  it  is  obvious 
that  a  big  vacuum  exists.  But  I  do 
hope  today  in  the  Senate  that  we  un- 
derstand that  this  is  a  very  difficult 
problem  to  solve.  It  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  draft  a  program  that  is  fair 
and.  at  the  same  time,  maintains  budg- 
etary responsibility. 

I  commend  Senator  Dole  on  my  side 
of  the  aisle  and  those  with  him  who 


have  worked  hard  to  bring  this  issue 
to  the  forefront  and  I  am  sure  they 
are  going  to  succeed  in  drafting  and 
passing  legislation  to  address  this 
problem.  To  those  on  the  other  side.  I 
commend  them  also. 

But.  frankly.  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
careful  in  addressing  this  issue.  Cer- 
tainly I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
create  a  new  entitlement  program  too 
quickly. 

Second,  we  ought  to  be  cautious 
about  estimating  what  the  program  we 
do  put  together  is  going  to  cost.  I  was 
not  here  when  medicaid  was  paved.  I 
do  understand,  however,  that  the 
record  of  delate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  says  that  that  probably  was 
going  to  cost  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  $800  million  a  year.  I  Just 
checked  and  it  is  $21  billion  to  the  Na- 
tional Goverment  and  Just  aliout  IS 
billion  to  States  and  localities. 

When  we  put  medicare  on  the  books, 
what  did  we  think  it  was  going  to  cost 
in  1990?  The  estimates  that  came  out 
of  the  committees  and  that  were  used 
on  the  floor  were  $10  billion.  The  pro- 
gram in  1990  will  cost  $100  billion. 

I  mention  this  underestimate  only  to 
emphasize  our  inability  to  project 
costs  in  health  programs.  We  must  be 
careful  to  assure  that  this  growth,  far 
beyond  estimated  levels,  will  not  occur 
again. 

It  seems  to  me,  we  ought  to  send  a 
message  to  our  Finance  Committee 
and  our  Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
Committee  that  they  ought  to  focus 
aid  on  those  who  reaUy  need  it.  not 
create  unending  entitlement  pro- 
grams, we  do  not  want  to  have  a  pro- 
gram with  a  first  year  estimated  cost 
of  $900  million,  as  contained  in  the 
Dole  approach,  ballooning  to  a  much 
higher  level  in  subsequent  years. 

I  have  nothing  further. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes  and  then  I  will 
be  prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  I  think,  has  put 
his  finger  on  one  of  the  real  public 
policy  issues  of  our  time,  and  that  is 
the  explosion  of  health  care  costs. 

The  fact  remains  that  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  medicare  and  medicaid 
in  1965.  the  elderly  people  were  paying 
about  20  percent  of  their  income  for 
health  care  costs  and  now  they  are 
paying  the  same  percent  out  of  their 
pockets  now.  They  are  not  financially 
better  off.  Why? 

Health  care  costs  have  gone  up 
through  the  ceiling.  This  Ixxly  has  to 
make  a  Judgment— are  we  going  to 
reduce  the  benefits  to  the  elderly  and 
those  in  need  or  are  we  going  to  bite 
the  bullet  and  really  try  to  deal  with 
the  explosion  of  health  care  costs  for 
hospitals  and  physicians?  We  are 
going  to  face  that  issue  in  the  very 
near  future.  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
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mittee  and  the  Finance  Committee  to 
address  constructively  this  critical 
problem. 

A  final  point  that  I  would  make.  A 
question  has  been  raised  about  can  we 
afford  it  in  this  budget.  I  support  the 
revenue  measures  which  have  come 
out  of  the  Budget  Committee  that 
provide  about  $30  billion  in  revenues. 
That  issue  will  be  debated  back  and 
forth  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

But  I  dare  say  that  many  of  those 
who  are  questioning  the  support  for 
our  amendment  because  it  does  not 
provide  for  additional  revenues,  and 
saying  that  we  are  going  to  be  coming 
here  later  in  this  debate  and  reducing 
those  revenue-raising  measures  and  in- 
creasing the  deficit  themselves.  And  I 
think  I  can  say  that  without  fear  of 
contradiction. 

But  before  we  take  seriously  their 
argument  that  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  afford  our  amendment  I  hope 
that  our  colleagues,  particularly  on 
the  other  side,  would  give  us  some  as- 
surances that  they  were  prepared  to 
stay  the  course  with  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's recommendations  of  $30  bil- 
lion in  revenues. 

RCALTH  INSOKAWCE  PROTKCTIOM  FOR 
UimCPLOTED  WORKERS  AND  THEIR  FAMUJES 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  a  major- 
ity of  Americans  are  protected  under 
group  health  insurance  plans  through 
their  or  a  family  member's  place  of 
employment.  This  is  because  group 
coverage  rates  E.re  substantially  lower 
in  cost  than  individual  policy  coverage 
and  the  employer  frequently  pays 
most  or  all  the  premium  coverage. 

Today,  the  devastation  of  the  reces- 
sion has  touched  the  lives  of  millions 
of  Americans  who  have  never  been 
without  work  Ijefore.  and  who  have 
never  been  without  health  care  protec- 
tion before.  These  citizens  are  finding 
that  individual  health  insurance  cover- 
age is  unaffordabie.  Families  are  find- 
ing they  do  not  qualify  for  Govern- 
ment medical  assistance.  While  medi- 
cal needs  continue,  due  to  the  high 
cost  of  health  care,  many  individuals 
are  simply  postponing  seeking  care 
unless  or  imtil  they  become  seriously 
Ul. 

The  loss  of  health  insurance  cover- 
age for  Americans  who  have  lost  their 
Jobs  is  not  a  new  problem.  There  have 
been  unsuccessful  efforts  in  the  past 
to  establish  programs  of  protection  for 
unemployed  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies. However,  the  growth  in  the  nimi- 
bers  of  people  who  have  lost  their  Jobs 
and  the  unprecedented  length  of  their 
unemployment  in  recent  times,  has 
made  this  an  issue  of  pressing  national 
concern. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
now  estimates  that  14  million  people- 
workers  and  their  families— have  lost 
their  health  insurance  coverage  as  a 
result  of  unemployment.  Adding  to 
this,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
estimates    that    unemployment    will 


remain  above  9  percent  for  some  time. 
This  means  some  21  million  people 
could  lose  health  benefits  this  year  as 
a  result  of  unemployment. 

Over  the  past  2  years,  joblessness 
has  become  less  and  less  a  short,  tem- 
porary setback  for  workers.  Diu-ing 
the  last  year,  we  have  seen  longer  peri- 
ods of  joblessness,  greater  exhaustion 
of  financial  reserves,  and  growing  emo- 
tional and  phjrsical  health  problems 
on  the  part  of  those  out  of  work.  We 
do  not  want  this  to  become  a  perma- 
nent part  of  our  economic  and  social 
landscape. 

The  lack  of  health  insurance  protec- 
tion is  an  especisJly  difficult  concern 
for  the  unemployed  because  of  the 
high  level  of  stress  associated  with  un- 
employment. Unemployment  unravels 
dreams.  Homeownership  vaA  a  good 
life  for  the  children  can  be  lost  or 
threatened.  Compounding  other  wor- 
ries, is  the  additional  stress  of  knowing 
there  is  no  protection  against  poten- 
tially, devastating,  and  ruinious  medi- 
cal bills. 

With  this  Nation  having  endured 
the  worst  unemployment  since  the 
Great  Depression  and  barely  on  its 
way  to  recovery,  clearly  the  time  has 
come  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
help  provide  shortrun  medical  aid  for 
those  who  are  and  have  been  suffer- 
ing. Assistance  is  desperately  needed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
program  to  provide  basic  health  care 
benefits  for  the  unemployed  and  their 
families. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  join  today  with 
Senators  E^ennedt  and  Riegle  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  important  amendment 
to  provide  emergency  health  care  as- 
sistance for  unemployed  workers.  This 
amendment  would  provide  $900  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1983  and  $2.7  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1984-86  to  assist  the 
States  in  developing  a  program  for  as- 
suring the  availability  of  basic  health 
care  to  jobless  Americans  and  their 
families. 

The  United  States  is  currently  expe- 
riencing the  most  severe  and  extended 
economic  crisis  since  the  Great  De- 
pression in  the  1930's.  Since  1981,  we 
have  witnessed  an  explosion  in  the  un- 
employment rate  to  nearly  11  percent, 
with  forecasts  that  unemployment  will 
remain  above  10  percent  well  into 
1984.  Nearly  12  million  Americans  are 
now  without  jobs,  and  millions  more 
have  either  become  too  discouraged  to 
even  look  for  work  or  have  taken  part- 
time  employment  simply  in  order  to 
make  ends  meet.  The  threat  of  losing 
one's  job  has  become  pervasive  in 
America  today,  touching  nearly  every 
age  group,  type  of  job,  and  region  of 
the  country. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  effects  of 
this  devastating  level  of  unemploy- 
ment has  l>een  the  dramatic  impact  on 
the  health  and  well-being  of  our  citi- 
zens. Recent  studies  have  indicated  a 


powerful  and  direct  connection  be- 
tween unemployment  and  mental  and 
physical  health.  Statistics  compiled  by 
Johns  Hopkins  University  Professor 
Harvey  Brenner  in  my  own  State  of 
Mso^land  have  attempted  to  quantity 
the  impact  of  increases  in  unemploy- 
ment on  emotional  and  physical 
health  and  suggest  that  such  rises  are 
paralleled  by  a  jiunp  in  such  indicators 
of  severe  stress  as  suicide,  cardiovascu- ' 
lar  diseases,  and  admissions  to  mental 
hospitals  and  prisons. 

These  conclusions  have  been  sup- 
ported by  the  experience  of  the  cur- 
rent recession.  Public  hospitals  and 
mental  health  clinics  have  seen  their 
caseloads  increase  dramatically;  there 
have  been  reports  of  increased  inci- 
dents of  spouse  and  child  abuse,  and 
alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  programs 
have  been  in  greater  demand.  In  some 
areas  of  the  country  where  the  reces- 
sion and  imemployment  have  hit  hard- 
est, there  has  also  been  an  ominous  in- 
crease in  infant  and  child  mortality 
rates. 

In  the  face  of  this  urgent  need  for 
health  care,  social  services,  and  coun- 
seling, fewer  and  fewer  resources  are 
available  to  unemployed  workers.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  esti- 
mated that  nearly  11  million  workers 
also  lost  their  health  insurance  when 
they  lost  their  Jobs  in  1982  alone.  In 
addition,  for  each  unemployed  worker 
who  lost  coverage,  on  the  average  at- 
least  one  child  or  spouse  covered 
imder  the  same  policy  also  lost  protec- 
tion. Thus,  the  total  number  of  Ameri- 
cans who  lost  their  health  insurance 
may  be  as  high  as  25  million. 

Employment-based  health  insurance 
is  the  primary  source  of  coverage  for 
our  citizens  and  is  not  easily  replaced 
for  unemployed  workers.  Most  do  not 
qualify  for  Federal  health  care  pro- 
grams such  as  medicare  or  medicaid. 
The  cost  to  them  of  a  private  health 
care  plan  is  generally  prohibitive,  as 
premiums  can  easily  equal  one-fourth 
of  a  worker's  unemployment  insurance 
benefits.  Moreover,  only  40  percent  of 
the  unemployed  are  now  eligible  to  re- 
ceive unemployment  compensation 
and,  despite  numerous  extensions  by 
Congress,  many  have  exhausted  what 
benefits  are  available  to  them.  Left 
without  health  insurance,  unemployed 
workers  and  their  families  often  post- 
pone or  neglect  altogether  needed  and 
essential  health  care. 

The  current  situation  has  placed  un- 
bearable strains  on  workers,  their  fam- 
ilies, communities,  and  health  care 
providers.  The  willingness  of  public 
health  hospitals,  clinics,  and  many 
doctors  to  treat  unemployed  workers 
at  reduced  or  no  cost  is  to  be  com- 
mended. States  such  as  Maryland  have 
also  provided  additional  resources  for 
public  health  care  programs  and  have 
sought  to  enact  their  own  health  care 
protections  for  imemployed  workers. 
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The  depth  and  breadth  of  the  reces- 
sion, however,  has  overwhelmed  the 
efforts  of  local  communities  to  cope 
with  the  current  crisis.  The  combina- 
tion of  budget  cuts  enacted  over  the 
past  2  years  and  the  flood  of  increased 
demand  for  emergency  services  has 
stretched  existing  facilities  to  the 
limit 

As  one  who  has  consistently  support- 
ed measures  in  Congress  designed  to 
insure  that  adequate  and  affordable 
health  care  is  available  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  the 
plight  of  the  unemployed  be  ad- 
dressed. I  therefore  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  in  supporting 
the  amendment  pending  before  the 
Senate.  This  measure  places  special 
«»Tnptiaj»<a  on  primary  and  preventive 
health  care  to  permit  imemployed 
workers  and  their  families  to  contin*  ^ 
good,  cost-effective  health  care  prac- 
tices and  also  provides  aid  to  public 
health  care  facilities  to  allow  them  to 
continue  their  invaluable  services  to 
uninsured  Americans.  The  time  has 
come  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
do  its  share  in  protecting  the  health 
and  weU-being  of  our  jobless  workers. 
The  consequences  of  failing  to  do  so, 
and  the  long-term  cost  to  our  citizens 
and  the  quality  of  life  we  have  worked 
so  hard  to  create  in  this  coimtry.  are 
indeed  frightening. 

(Mr.  TRIBLE  asstuned  the  chair.) 

Mr.  KENNEIDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  DOLE.  On  both  amendments? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  On  the  substitute. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Bftr.  DOMENICI.  lit.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  this 
Dole  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  ordering  the  yeas 
and  nays?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Is  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is 
a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Hit.  President.  I 
yield  back  any  time  that  we  have  re- 
maining  on  this  side  in  opposition  to 
the  Kennedy  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kknnedt).  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  36, 
nays  63.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  72  Leg.] 
YEAS-36 


Baucus 

Bentaen 

Biden 

Bincmmmn 

Boren 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Cruiston 

Dixon 

Eagleton 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Boschwitz 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochrmn 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

Dwiforth 

DeConcinl 

Denton 

Dole 

Domenicl 

Durenberger 

East 

Exon 

Oam 

Goldwater 

Gorton 


Ford 

Olenn 

Hart 

HefUn 

Holllnss 

Buddleston 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

L«utenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

NAYS-63 

Grasaley 

Hateh 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Helm 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kasaebaum 

Kasten 

Laxalt 

Long 

Lugar 

Bfathlas 

Mattingly 

McCIure 

Murkowskl 

Nickles 

Nunn 


BCatsunaga 

Melcher 

MetsentMum 

MitcheU 

Moynlhan 

PeU 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Specter 

Ttongas 


Packwood 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stennla 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

WaUop 

Warner 

Welcker 

WilMHl 

Zorinsky 


NOT  VOTING— 1 
Dodd 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1236)  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote. 

I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1235 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  now  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  1235)  as  modified,  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Dodd)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  90. 
nays  9— as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  73  Leg.] 
YEAS-90 


Durenberger 

Eagleton 

Exon 

Pord 

Gam 

Olenn 

Goldwater 

Gorton 

Graoley 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

HefUn 

Helns 

Rollings 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Johnston 


Armstrong 

Denton 

East 


Kaaebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

lAutenberg 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathlas 

ICataunaga 

Mattingly 

Melcher 

Metsenbaum 

MitcheU 

Moynlhan 

Murkowskl 

Nunn 

Packwood 

PeU 

Percy 

Prenler 

NAY8-9 

Helms 

Humphrey 

McClure 


Prozmlre 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Taongas 

Warner 

Welcker 

WUaon 

Zorinsky 


Nicklea 
Symms 
WaUop 


Abdnor 

Roach  wits 

Cohen 

Andrews 

Bradley 

Cranston 

Baker 

Bumpers 

D'Amato 

Baucus 

Burdick 

Danforth 

Bentaen 

Byrd 

DeCondni 

Biden 

Chafee 

Olxon 

Bingaman 

ChUes 

Dole 

Boren 

Cochran 

Domenld 

NOT  VOTING-1 
Dodd 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1235).  as 
modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
voted  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  be- 
cause I  recognize  there  is  a  problem 
out  there.  A  problem  that  needs  our 
attention  now.  I  also  recognize  that 
the  problem  does  not  require  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  major  new  program. 

There  are  a  nimiber  of  Americans 
today  that  have  lost  protection  against 
the  costs  of  health  care  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  They  lost  that  pro- 
tection because  they  lost  their  Jobs 
and  the  health  insurance  provided 
through  their  employer.  That  situa- 
tion is  getting  better.  The  economy  is 
in  a  recovery  and  more  and  more 
Americans  are  going  back  to  work.  But 
we  need  to  provide  a  helping  hand  to 
those  workers  who  are  still  unem- 
ployed. 

For  that  reason.  I  voted  for  the  Dole 
amendment.  It  not  only  allows  us  to 
provide  the  relief  needed,  but  it  does 
so  without  increasing  the  deficit.  I  be- 
lieve the  Finance  Committee  can  and 
should  fashion  a  program  which  pro- 
vides temporary  relief  without  creat- 
ing a  large  entitlement  program  while 
raising  the  revenues  needed  to  pay  for 
that  relief.*  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins).  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
as  I  imderstand  our  sequence  it  will 
now  bring  Senator  Rollings  to  the 
floor  with  his  educational  amendment. 

Is  the  Senator  ready? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1337 

(Purpose:  To  increase  funding  for  educa- 
tion, training,  employment,  and  social 
services) 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Soutti  C^arolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGS).  for  himself,  Mr.  Staitors,  Mr. 
Brabley,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr. 
Sasser,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Bn>EN,  Mr.  Sar- 
banes, Mr.  Tbongas,  Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Btnu>icK,  Mr.  MATStmAGA, 
Mr.  RiEGLE.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Huddleston,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Cranston,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 
Randolph,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Specter, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1237. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  10,  strike 
out  through  line  23  on  page  16  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $875,925,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $911,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $983,966,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $1,050,387,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $807,325,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $850,055,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $911,833,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $965,797,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $204,225,000,000. 
Fi^  year  1984:  $164,455,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $149,233,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $134,997,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $1,384,125,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,592,355,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,792,663,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $1,985,023,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limits  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly increased  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $93,925,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $208,580,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $201,313,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $194,410,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1,  1982,  October  1,  1983,  October 
1,  1984,  and  October  1.  1985,  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$55,400,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$48,200,000,000. 


(B)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$48,100,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$97,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$48,700,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  gtiarantee  commitments, 
$101,000,000,000. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  years  1983  through  1986  for  each 
major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$244,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $214,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$267,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $241,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$299,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $270,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$334,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $300,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,900,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $11,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$9,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,200,000,000. 

<D)   New    loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$11,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$10,300,000,00. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$11,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,200,000,000. 


(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$37,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,500,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $8,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$13,100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  t- 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations,. 
$13,900,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$14,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authoritj-,  $12,500,000.000.. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays  $12,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays  $12,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays  $12,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays  $24,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$18,600,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments.. 
$5,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays  $11,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$12,100,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $14,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays  $12,300,000,000. 
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(C)  New  direct  loan  obllgatioiu. 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$12,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$8,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conmiitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$8,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $0. 

(C>  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$8,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$6,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$1,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $25,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,400,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $26,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$3,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$400,000,000. 

(10)    Education.    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $38,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $36,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$6,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1084: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $33,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,255,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,291,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,958,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $39,387,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,197,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Madam  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

Madam  President,  the  cosponsors  of 
this  amendment  are  our  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Education  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Statfoiu),  plus  other  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr. 
AiTOREWS.  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Tson- 

GAS,    Mr.    BiNGAKAN.    MT.    METZENBAtm. 

Mr.  BuROiCK,  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  DooD.  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
HimDLESTON,  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  D'Ahato, 
Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
Hart,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Jackson, 
and  Mr.  Specter. 

Madam  President,  the  amendment  is 
a  well-considered  amendment  and 
more  or  less  a  compromise  for  the 
needs  of  education,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  broad  spectrum  of  cosponsorship. 

In  this  hour  of  educational  crisis, 
where  there  was  just  published  at  the 
White  House  and  the  Department  of 
Education  a  report  entitled  "A  Nation 
at  Risk,"  we  wish  to  return,  of  course, 
to  the  current  policy  figures  but  if  we 
had  returned  to  our  current  policy 
level  adjusted  for  inflation  we  would 
have  gone  up  to  $22.1  billion  under 
this  particular  budget  resolution. 

That  would  have  been  unrealistic 
under  the  particular  circumstances. 
However,  any  lower  figure  that  would 
be  submitted  at  this  time  in  our  Judg- 
ment would  be  unrealistic.  We  tried  to 


halve  the  current  policy  approach, 
then  we  brought  it  down  agadn.  We 
talked  with  the  different  Senators, 
and  we  all,  including  this  Senator,  of 
course,  were  hoping  to  hold  the  line.  I 
not  only  had  submitted  a  proposal  yes- 
terday for  a  freeze  on  spending  in- 
creases and  I  Joined  with  Senator 
Ntnm,  Senator  Johnston  on  their  par- 
ticular amendment,  and  Senator 
ExoN,  and  Senator  Boren,  and  others, 
and  now  since  there  is  very  little  sup- 
port for  a  freeze  concept  in  the  U.S. 
Senate  the  question  evolves  as  to  the 
priorities  themselves. 

With  respect  to  those  particular  pri- 
orities, there  is  no  question,  Ma^un 
President,  that  education  is  standing 
right  at  the  top,  in  my  Judgment,  even 
ahead  of  defense.  Because  in  the  last  3 
years  we  have  infused  $101  billion  into 
the  national  defense  effort.  But  we 
have  been  cutting  and  reducing  in  cax- 
rent  policy  our  effort  in  education,  be 
it  elementary  and  secondary,  the  new 
math  and  science  programs,  higher 
education  or  the  other  educational 
spending  programs. 

I  need,  at  this  particular  time. 
Madam  President,  no  real  survey  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  crisis. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  have  been  a 
Governor  and  realize  that  the  highest 
rate  of  dropouts  that  occur  in  your 
State,  greater  than  anywhere  else,  is 
from  the  disadvantaged  in  the  high 
schools.  You  look  at  that  particular 
problem,  wrestle  with  it,  and  you  real- 
ize there  may  be  a  chance  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  title  I  for  the  disadvantaged. 
Only  last  year  were  we  able  to  obtain 
the  results  of  this  particular  program 
which  began  some  16  years  ago.  We 
learned.  Madam  President,  whereby  93 
percent  were  dropping  out  when  I  was 
in  office,  now  under  this  farsighted 
program  in  education,  this  magnifi- 
cent investment,  87  percent  of  that 
particular  group  complete  the  high 
school  course.  Now  we  know  what  the 
investment  means  in  actual  savings 
when  we  look  at  a  budget. 

There  are  many,  many  programs, 
health  programs  like  women's,  in- 
fants', and  children's  feeding,  where  at 
one  time  our  friend  Dave  Stockman 
came  up  and  wanted  to  cut  some  $500 
million  and  we  tried  to  explain  to  him 
that  in  cutting  the  $500  million  he  was 
not  saving  $500  million.  He  was  actual- 
ly increasing  infant  care,  rehabilita- 
tion, health,  and  other  costs  some  $5 
billion.  It  was  not  a  $500  million  sav- 
ings, it  constituted  in  essence  a  $5  bil- 
lion add  on. 

Similarly,  in  education,  when  we  are 
tallting  about  balancing  budgets  and 
investing  in  the  infrastructure  of  this 
land,  first  and  foremost  is  our  human 
infrastructure  as  evidenced  by  the 
wonderful  report  here  by  the  National 
Commission  on  the  Excellence  in  Edu- 
cation. This  task  force  on  education 
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having  Just  submitted  its  particular 
report,  and  the  report  itself,  not  neces- 
sarily all  the  accompaniments  with  it, 
I  ask  unanimous  consult  this  report 
be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO,  as  follows: 

An  Omi  Lxrrxs  to  the  Amzricau  Pbopu— 
A  Natiom  at  Risk  The  Impkbativk  por 
Educational  Rkposm 

(A  Report  to  the  Nation  and  the  Secretary 
of  Education,  United  States  Department 
of  EdAicatlon.  by  The  National  Commis- 
sion on  Excellence  in  Education.  April 
1983) 

Lxrm  OP  trahsiottal 

April  26. 1983. 
Hon.  T.  H.  Bell. 
Secretary  of  Education, 
U.S.  Department  of  Education, 
Waihington,  D.C. 

Dbak  Mr.  Sbcrxtart:  On  August  26.  1981. 
you  created  the  National  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education  and  directed  it  to 
present  a  report  on  the  quality  of  education 
in  America  to  you  and  to  the  American 
people  by  April  of  1983. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  chair  this  en- 
deavor and  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the 
Commission  It  is  my  pleasure  to  transmit 
this  report,  A  Nation  at  Risk:  The  Impera- 
tive for  Educational  Reform. 

Our  punxMe  has  been  to  help  define  the 
problems  afflicting  American  education  and 
to  provide  solutions,  not  search  for  scape- 
goats. We  addressed  the  main  issues  as  we 
saw  them,  but  have  not  attempted  to  treat 
the  subordinate  matters  in  any  detail.  We 
were  forthright  in  our  discussions  and  have 
been  candid  in  our  report  regarding  both 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  American 
education. 

The  Commission  deeply  loelieves  that  the 
problems  we  have  discerned  in  American 
education  can  be  both  understood  and  cor- 
rected if  the  people  of  our  country,  together 
with  those  who  have  public  responsibility  in 
the  matter,  care  enough  and  are  courageous 
enough  to  do  what  is  required. 

Each  member  of  the  Commission  appreci- 
ates your  leadership  in  having  asked  this  di- 
verse group  of  persons  to  examine  one  of 
the  central  issues  which  will  define  our  Na- 
tion's future.  We  especially  welcomed  your 
confidence  throughout  the  course  of  our  de- 
liberations and  your  anticipation  of  a  report 
free  of  political  partisanship. 

It  Is  our  collective  and  earnest  hope  that 
you  will  continue  to  provide  leadership  in 
this  effort  by  assuring  wide  dissemination 
and  full  discussion  of  this  report,  and  by  en- 
couraging appropriate  action  throughout 
the  country.  We  believe  that  materials  com- 
piled by  the  Commission  in  the  course  of  its 
work  constitute  a  major  resource  for  all  per- 
sons interested  In  American  education. 

The  other  Commissioners  and  I  sincerely 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  have  served 
our  country  as  members  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education, 
and  on  their  behalf  I  remain. 
Respectfully, 

Davis  Pixipoirr  Gardner, 

Chairman. 


I  OP  the  national  commission  on 
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David  p.  Gardner  (Chair).  President.  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  and  President-Elect.  Univer- 
sity Of  California.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 


Yvonne  W.  Lanen  (Vice-Chair).  Immedi- 
ate Past-President.  San  Diego  City  School 
Board.  San  Diego.  California. 

William  O.  Baker.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
(Retired).  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories. 
Murray  Hill.  New  Jersey. 

Anne  Campbell.  Former  Commissioner  of 
Education.  State  of  Nebraska.  Lincoln.  Ne- 
braska. 

Emeral  A.  Crosby.  Principal.  Northern 
High  School.  Detroit.  Michigan. 

Charles  A.  Foster.  Jr..  Immediate  Past- 
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INTRODnCTION 

Secretary  of  Education  T.  H.  Bell  created 
the  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education  on  August  26.  1981.  directing  it  to 
examine  the  quality  of  education  in  the 
United  States  and  to  make  a  report  to  the 
Nation  and  to  him  within  18  months  of  its 
first  meeting.  In  accordance  with  the  Secre- 
tary's instructions,  this  report  contains 
practical  recommendations  for  educational 
improvement  and  fulfills  the  Commission's 
responsibilities  under  the  terms  of  its  char- 
ter. 

The  Commission  was  created  as  a  result  of 
the  Secretary's  concern  about  "the  wide- 
spread public  perception  that  something  is 
seriously  remiss  in  our  educational  system." 
Soliciting  the  "support  of  all  who  care 
about  our  future."  the  Secretary  noted  that 
he  was  establishing  the  Commission  based 
on  his  "responsibility  to  provide  leadership, 
constructive  criticism,  and  effective  assist- 
ance to  schools  and  universities." 

The  Commission's  charter  contained  sev- 
eral specific  charges  to  which  we  have  given 
particular  attention.  These  included: 

Assessing  the  quality  of  teaching  and 
learning  in  our  Nation's  public  and  private 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities: 

Comparing  American  schools  and  colleges 
with  those  of  other  advanced  nations; 

Studying  the  relationship  t>etween  college 
admissions  requirements  and  student 
achievement  in  high  school: 

Identifying  educational  programs  which 
result  in  notable  student  success  in  college: 


Assessing  the  degree  to  which  major  social 
and  educational  changes  in  the  last  quarter 
century  have  affected  student  achievement; 
and 

Defining  problems  which  must  be  faced 
and  overcome  if  we  are  successfully  to 
pursue  the  course  of  excellence  In  educa- 
tion. 

The  Commission's  charter  directed  it  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  teenage  youth, 
and  we  have  done  so  largely  by  focusing  on 
high  schools.  Selective  attenti<m  was  given 
to  the  formative  years  spent  in  elementary 
schools,  to  higher  education,  and  to  voca- 
tional and  technical  programs.  We  refer 
those  interested  in  the  need  for  similar 
reform  in  higher  education  to  the  recent 
report  of  the  American  Council  on  Educa- 
tion. "To  Strengthen  the  Quality  of  Higher 
Education." 

In  going  about  its  work  the  Commission 
has  relied  in  the  main  upon  five  sources  of 
information: 

Papers  commissioned  from  experts  on  a 
variety  of  educational  issues; 

Adnilnistrators,  teachers,  students,  repre- 
sentatives of  professional  and  public  groups, 
parents,  business  leaders,  public  offidala. 
and  scholars  who  testified  at  eight  meetinga 
of  the  full  Commission,  six  public  hearings, 
two  panel  discussions,  a  symposium,  and  a 
series  of  meetings  organized  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education's  Regional  Offices; 

Existing  analyses  of  problems  in  educa- 
tion; 

Letters  from  concerned  citizens,  teachers, 
and  administrators  who  volunteered  exten- 
sive comments  on  problems  and  possibilities 
in  American  education:  and 

Descriptions  of  notable  program  and 
promising  approaches  in  education. 

To  these  public-minded  citizens  who  took 
the  trouble  to  share  their  concerns  with 
us— frequently  at  their  own  expense  in  time, 
money,  and  effort— we  extend  our  thanks. 
In  all  cases,  we  have  benefited  from  their 
advice  and  taken  their  views  into  account; 
how  we  have  treated  their  suggestions  is.  of 
course,  our  responsibility  alone.  In  addition, 
we  are  grateful  to  the  individuals  in  schools, 
universities,  foundations,  business,  govern- 
ment, and  communities  throughout  the 
United  States  who  provided  the  facilities 
and  staff  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  our 
many  public  functions. 

The  Commission  was  impressed  diuing 
the  course  of  its  activities  by  the  diversity  of 
opinion  it  received  regarding  the  condition 
of  American  education  and  by  conflicting 
views  about  what  should  be  done.  In  many 
ways,  the  membership  of  the  Commission 
itself  reflected  that  diversity  and  difference 
of  opinion  during  the  course  of  its  work. 
This  report,  nevertheless,  gives  evidence 
that  men  and  women  of  good  will  can  agree 
on  common  goals  and  on  ways  to  pursue 
them. 

The  Commission's  charter,  the  authors 
and  topics  of  commissioned  papers,  a  list  of 
the  public  events,  and  a  roster  of  the  Com- 
mission's staff  are  included  in  the  appendi- 
ces which  complete  this  volume. 

A  NATION  AT  RISK 

Our  Nation  Is  at  risk.  Our  once  unchal-' 
lenged  preeminence  In  commerce,  Industry, 
science,  and  technological  innovation  is 
being  overtaken  by  competitors  throughout 
the  world.  This  report  is  concerned  with 
only  one  of  the  many  causes  and  dimensions 
of  the  problem,  but  it  is  the  one  that  under- 
girds  American  prosperity,  security,  and  ci- 
vility. We  report  to  the  American  people 
that  while  we  can  take  justifiable  pride  in 
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what  our  schools  and  colleges  have  histori- 
cally accomplished  and  contributed  to  the 
United  States  and  the  well-being  of  its 
people,  the  educational  foundations  of  our 
society  are  presently  being  eroded  by  a 
rising  tide  of  mediocrity  that  threatens  our 
very  future  as  a  Nation  and  a  people.  What 
was  unimaginable  a  generation  ago  has 
begun  to  occur— others  are  matching  and 
surpassing  our  educational  attainments. 

If  an  unfriendly  foreign  power  had  at- 
tempted to  impose  on  America  the  mediocre 
educational  performance  that  exists  today, 
we  might  well  have  viewed  it  as  an  act  of 
war.  As  it  stands,  we  have  allowed  this  to 
happen  to  ourselves.  We  have  even  squan- 
dered the  gains  in  student  achievement 
made  in  the  wake  of  the  Sputnili  challenge. 
Moreover,  we  have  dismantled  essential  sup- 
port systems  which  helped  make  those  gains 
possible.  We  have.  In  effect,  been  commit- 
ting an  act  of  tmthlnking,  unilateral  educa- 
tional disarmament. 

Our  society  and  its  educational  institu- 
tions seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  basic 
purposes  of  schooling,  and  of  the  high  ex- 
pectations and  disciplined  effort  needed  to 
attain  them.  This  report,  the  result  of  18 
months  of  study,  seeks  to  generate  reform 
of  our  educational  system  in  fundamental 
ways  and  to  renew  the  Nation's  commitment 
to  schools  and  colleges  of  high  quality 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our 
land. 

That  we  have  compromised  this  commit- 
ment is,  upon  reflection,  hardly  surprising, 
given  the  multitude  of  often  conflicting  de- 
mands we  have  placed  on  our  Nation's 
schools  and  colleges.  They  are  routinely 
called  on  to  provide  solutions  to  personal, 
social,  and  political  problems  that  the  home 
and  other  institutions  either  will  not  or 
cannot  resolve.  We  must  understand  that 
these  demands  on  our  schools  and  colleges 
often  exact  an  educational  cost  as  well  as  a 
financial  one. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Commission's  first 
meeting.  President  Reagan  noted  the  cen- 
tral Importance  of  education  in  American 
life  when  he  said:  "Certainly  there  are  few 
areas  of  American  life  as  important  to  our 
society,  to  our  people,  and  to  our  families  as 
our  schools  and  colleges."  This  report, 
therefore,  is  as  much  an  open  letter  to  the 
American  people  as  it  is  a  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education.  We  are  confident  that 
the  American  people,  properly  Informed, 
will  do  what  is  right  for  their  children  and 
for  the  generations  to  come. 
The  risk 

History  is  not  kind  to  idlers.  The  time  is 
long  past  when  America's  destiny  was  as- 
sured simply  by  an  abundance  of  natural  re- 
sources and  inexhaustible  human  enthusi- 
asm, and  by  our  relative  isolation  from  the 
malignant  problems  of  older  civilizations. 
The  world  Is  indeed  one  global  village.  We 
live  among  determined,  well-educated,  and 
strongly  motivated  competitors.  We  com- 
pete with  them  for  international  standing 
and  markets,  not  only  with  products  but 
also  with  the  ideas  of  our  laboratories  and 
neighborhood  workshops.  America's  posi- 
tion in  the  world  may  once  have  been  rea- 
sonably secure  with  only  a  few  exceptional- 
ly well-trained  men  and  women.  It  is  no 
longer. 

The  risk  is  not  only  that  the  Japanese 
make  automobiles  more  efficiently  than 
Americans  and  have  government  subsidies 
for  development  and  export.  It  is  not  Just 
that  the  South  Koreans  recently  built  the 
world's  most  efficient  steel  miU.  or  that 
American  machine  tools,  once  the  pride  of 


the  world,  are  being  displaced  by  German 
products.  It  a  also  that  these  developments 
signify  a  redistribution  of  trained  capability 
throughout  the  globe.  Knowledge,  learning, 
information,  and  skilled  intelligence  are  the 
new  raw  materials  of  International  com- 
merce and  are  today  spreading  throughout 
the  world  as  vigorously  as  miracle  drugs, 
synthetic  fertilizers,  and  blue  Jeans  did  ear- 
lier. If  only  to  keep  and  improve  on  the  slim 
competitive  edge  we  still  retain  in  world 
markets,  we  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
reform  of  our  educational  system  for  the 
benefit  of  all— old  and  young  alike,  affluent 
and  poor,  majority  and  minority.  Learning 
is  the  indispensable  investment  required  for 
success  in  the  "information  age"  we  are  en- 
tering. 

Our  concern,  however,  goes  well  beyond 
matters  such  as  industry  and  commerce.  It 
also  includes  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
spiritual  strengths  of  our  people  which  knit 
together  the  very  fabric  of  our  society.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  need  to  know 
that  individuals  in  our  society  who  do  not 
possess  the  levels  of  skill,  literacy,  and  train- 
ing essential  to  this  new  era  will  be  effec- 
tively disenfranchised,  not  simply  from  the 
material  rewards  that  accompany  compe- 
tent performance,  but  also  from  the  chance 
to  participate  fully  in  our  national  life.  A 
high  level  of  shared  education  is  essential  to 
a  free,  democratic  society  and  to  the  foster- 
ing of  a  common  culture,  est>ecially  in  a 
country  that  prides  itself  on  pluralism  and 
individual  freedom. 

For  our  country  to  function,  citizens  must 
be  able  to  reach  some  common  understand- 
ings on  complex  issues,  often  on  short 
notice  and  on  the  basis  of  conflicting  or  in- 
complete evidence.  Education  helps  form 
these  common  understandings,  a  point 
Thomas  Jefferson  made  long  ago  in  his 
Justly  famous  dictum: 

"I  know  no  safe  depository  of  the  ultimate 
powers  of  the  society  but  the  people  them- 
selves; and  if  we  think  them  not  enlightened 
enough  to  exercise  their  control  with  a 
wholesome  discretion,  the  remedy  is  not  to 
take  it  from  them  but  to  inform  their  dis- 
cretion." 

Part  of  what  is  at  risk  is  the  promise  first 
made  on  this  continent:  All,  regardless  of 
race  or  class  or  economic  status,  are  entitled 
to  a  fair  chance  and  to  the  tools  for  develop- 
ing their  individual  power  of  mind  and  spirit 
to  the  utmost.  This  promise  means  that  all 
children  by  virtue  of  their  own  efforts,  com- 
petently guided,  can  hope  to  attain  the 
mature  and  informed  judgment  needed  to 
secure  gainful  employment  and  to  manage 
their  own  lives,  thereby  serving  not  only 
their  own  interests  but  also  the  progress  of 
society  itself. 

Indicators  of  the  risk 

The  educational  dimensions  of  the  risk 
before  us  have  been  amply  documented  in 
testimony  received  by  the  Commission.  For 
example: 

International  comparisons  of  student 
achievement,  completed  a  decade  ago,  reveal 
that  on  19  academic  tests  American  stu- 
dents were  never  first  or  second  and,  in  com- 
parison with  other  industrialized  nations, 
were  last  seven  times. 

Some  23  million  American  adults  are  func- 
tionally illiterate  by  the  simplest  tests  of  ev- 
eryday reading,  writing,  and  comprehension. 

About  13  percent  of  all  17-year-olds  in  the 
United  States  can  be  considered  functional- 
ly illiterate.  P^l^ctional  illiteracy  among  mi- 
nority youth  may  run  as  high  as  40  percent. 

Average  achievement  of  high  school  stu- 
dents on  most  standardized  tests  is  now 


lower  than  26  years  ago  when  Sputnik  was 
launched. 

Over  half  the  population  of  gifted  stu- 
dents do  not  match  their  tested  ability  with 
comparable  achievement  in  school. 

The  College  Board's  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  (SAT)  demonstrate  a  virtually  unbro- 
ken decline  from  1963  to  1980.  Average 
verbal  scores  feU  over  50  points  and  average 
mathmatics  scores  dropped  nearly  40  points. 

College  Board  achievement  tests  also 
reveal  consistent  declines  In  recent  years  In 
such  subjects  as  physics  and  English. 

Both  the  number  and  proportion  of  stu- 
dents demonstrating  superior  achievement 
on  the  SATs  (i.e.,  those  with  scores  of  650  or 
higher)  have  also  dramatically  declined. 

BiCany  17-year-olds  do  not  possess  the 
"higher  order"  intellectual  skills  we  should 
expect  of  them.  Nearly  40  percent  cannot 
draw  inferences  from  written  material;  only 
one-fifth  can  write  a  persuasive  essay;  and 
only  one-third  can  solve  a  mathematics 
problem  requiring  several  steps. 

There  was  a  steady  decline  In  science 
achievement  scores  of  U.S.  17-year-olds  as 
measured  by  national  assessments  of  science 
in  1969.  1973.  and  1977. 

Between  1975  and  1980.  remedial  mathe- 
matics courses  in  public  4-year  colleges  in- 
creased by  72  percent  and  now  constitute 
one-quarter  of  all  mathematics  courses  not 
taught  in  those  institutions. 

Average  tested  achievement  of  students 
graduating  from  college  is  also  lower. 

Business  and  military  leaders  complain 
that  they  are  required  to  spend  millions  of 
dollars  on  costly  remedial  education  and 
training  programs  in  such  basic  skills  as 
reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  computation. 
The  Department  of  the  Navy,  for  example, 
reported  to  the  Commission  that  one-quar- 
ter of  Its  recent  recruits  cannot  read  at  the 
ninth  grade  level,  the  minimum  needed 
simply  to  understand  written  safety  instruc- 
tions. Without  remedial  work  they  caiuiot 
even  begin,  much  less  complete,  the  sophis- 
ticated training  essential  in  much  of  the 
modern  military. 

These  deficiencies  come  at  a  time  when 
the  demand  for  highly  skilled  workers  in 
new  fields  is  accelerating  rapidly.  For  exam- 
ple: 

Computers  and  computer-controlled 
equipment  are  penetrating  every  aspect  of 
our  lives— homes,  factories,  and  offices. 

One  estimate  Indicates  that  by  the  turn  of 
the  century  millions  of  Jobs  will  involve 
laser  technology  and  robotics. 

Technology  is  radically  transforming  a 
host  of  other  occupations.  They  include 
health  care,  medical  science,  energy  produc- 
tion, food  processing,  construction,  and  the 
building,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  sophis- 
ticated scientific,  educational,  military,  and 
industrial  equipment. 

Analysts  examining  these  Indicators  of 
student  performance  and  the  demands  for 
new  skills  have  made  some  chilling  observa- 
tions. Educational  researcher  Paul  Hurd 
concluded  at  the  end  of  a  thorough  national 
survey  of  student  achievement  that  within 
the  context  of  the  modem  scientific  revolu- 
tion, "We  are  raising  a  new  generation  of 
Americans  that  is  scientifically  and  techno- 
logically illiterate."  In  a  similar  vein,  John 
Slaughter,  a  former  Director  of  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation,  warned  of  "a  grow- 
ing chasm  between  a  small  scientific  and 
technological  elite  and  a  citizenry  Ill-in- 
formed, indeed  u.iinformed,  on  issues  with  a 
science  component." 

But  the  problem  does  not  stop  there,  nor 
do  all  observers  see  it  the  same  way.  Some 


worry  that  schools  may  emphasize  such  ru- 
diments as  reading  and  computation  at  the 
expense  of  other  essential  skills  such  as 
comprehension,  analysis,  solving  problems, 
and  drawing  conclusions.  Still  others  are 
concerned  that  an  over-emphasis  on  techni- 
cal and  occupational  skills  will  leave  little 
time  for  studying  the  arts  and  humanities 
that  so  enrich  daily  life,  help  maintain  civil- 
ity, and  develop  a  sense  of  community. 
Knowledge  of  the  humanities,  they  main- 
tain, must  be  harnessed  to  science  and  tech- 
nology if  the  latter  are  to  remain  creative 
and  humane.  Just  as  the  humanities  need  to 
be  informed  by  science  and  technology  if 
they  are  to  remain  relevant  to  the  human 
condition.  Another  analyst,  Paul  Copper- 
man,  has  drawn  a  sobering  conclusion.  Until 
now,  he  has  noted: 

"Each  generation  of  Americans  has  out- 
stripped its  parents  in  education,  in  literacy, 
and  in  economic  attainment.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  our  country,  the  edu- 
cational skills  of  one  generation  will  not  sur- 
pass, will  not  equal,  will  not  even  approach, 
those  of  their  parents. " 

It  Is  Important,  of  course,  to  recognize  the 
the  average  citizen  today  is  better  educated 
and  more  knowledgeable  than  the  average 
citizen  of  a  generation  ago— more  literate, 
and  exposed  to  more  mathematics,  litera- 
ture, and  science.  The  positive  impact  of 
this  fact  on  the  well-being  of  our  country 
and  the  lives  of  our  people  cannot  be  over- 
sUted.  Nevertheless,  the  average  graduate 
of  our  schools  and  colleges  today  is  not  as 
well-educated  as  the  average  graduate  of  25 
or  35  years  ago.  when  a  much  smaller  pro- 
portion of  our  population  completed  high 
school  and  college.  The  negative  impact  of 
this  fact  likewise  cannot  be  overstated. 
Hot>e  and  frustration 
Statistics  and  their  InterpreUtion  by  ex- 
perts show  only  the  surface  dimension  of 
the  difficulties  we  face.  Beneath  them  lies  a 
tension  between  hope  and  frustration  that 
characterizes  current  attitudes  about  educa- 
tion at  every  level. 

We  have  heard  the  voices  of  high  sch(x>l 
and  college  students,  school  board  members, 
and  teachers;  of  leaders  of  Industry,  minori- 
ty groupis,  and  higher  education;  of  parents 
and  State  officials.  We  could  hear  the  hope 
evident  in  their  commitment  to  quality  edu- 
cation and  in  their  descriptions  of  outstand- 
ing programs  and  schools.  We  could  also 
hear  the  intensity  of  their  frustration,  a 
growing  Impatience  with  shoddlness  In 
many  walks  of  American  life,  and  the  com- 
plaint that  this  shoddlness  is  too  often  re- 
flected in  our  schools  and  colleges.  Their 
frustration  threatens  to  overwhelm  their 
hope. 

What  lies  behind  this  emerging  national 
sense  of  f  rtistration  can  be  described  as  lx>th 
a  dimming  of  personal  expectations  and  the 
fear  of  losing  a  shared  vision  for  America. 

On  the  personal  level  the  student,  the 
parent,  and  the  caring  teacher  all  perceive 
that  a  basic  promise  is  not  being  kept.  More 
and  more  young  people  emerge  from  high 
school  ready  neither  for  college  nor  for 
work.  This  predicament  becomes  more  acute 
as  the  knowledge  base  continues  its  rapid 
expansion,  the  number  of  traditional  Jobs 
shrinks,  and  new  jobs  demand  greater  so- 
phistication and  preparation. 

On  a  broader  scale,  we  sense  that  this  un- 
dertone of  frustration  has  significant  politi- 
cal Implications,  for  it  cuts  across  ages,  gen- 
erations, races,  and  political  and  economic 
groups.  We  have  come  to  understand  that 
the  public  will  demand  that  educational  and 
political  leaders  act  forcefully  and  effective- 


ly on  these  Issues.  Indeed,  such  demands 
have  already  appeared  and  could  well 
become  a  unifying  national  preoccupation. 
This  unity,  however,  can  be  achieved  only  if 
we  avoid  the  unproductive  tendency  of  some 
to  search  for  scapegoats  among  the  victims, 
such  as  the  beleaguered  teachers. 

On  the  positive  side  is  the  significant 
movement  by  political  and  educational  lead- 
ers to  search  for  solutions— so  far  centering 
largely  on  the  nearly  desperate  need  for  in- 
creased support  for  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics and  science.  This  movement  is  but  a 
start  on  what  we  believe  is  a  larger  and 
more  educationally  encompassing  need  to 
improve  teaching  and  learning  in  fields  such 
as  English,  history,  geography,  economics, 
and  foreign  languages.  We  believe  this 
movement  must  be  broadened  and  directed 
toward  reform  and  excellence  throughout 
education. 

Excellence  in  education 

We  define  "excellence"  to  mean  several 
related  things.  At  the  level  of  the  Individual 
learner,  it  means  performing  on  the  bounda- 
ry of  individual  ability  in  ways  that  test  and 
push  back  personal  limits,  in  school  and  in 
the  workplace.  Excellence  characterizes  a 
school  or  college  that  sets  high  expectations 
and  goals  for  all  learners,  then  tries  in  every 
way  possible  to  help  students  reach  them. 
Excellence  characterizes  a  society  that  has 
adopted  these  policies,  for  it  will  then  be 
prepared  through  the  education  and  skill  of 
its  people  to  respond  to  the  challenges  of  a 
rapidly  changing  world.  Our  Nation's  people 
and  its  schools  and  colleges  must  be  commit- 
ted to  achieving  excellence  in  all  these 
senses. 

We  do  not  believe  that  a  public  commit- 
ment to  excellence  and  educational  reform 
must  be  made  at  the  expense  of  a  strong 
public  commitment  to  the  equitable  treat- 
ment of  our  diverse  population.  The  twin 
goals  of  equity  and  high-quality  schooling 
have  profound  and  practical  meaning  for 
our  economy  and  society,  and  we  cannot 
permit  one  to  yield  to  the  other  either  in 
principle  or  in  practice.  To  do  so  would  deny 
young  people  their  chance  to  leam  and  live 
according  to  their  aspirations  and  abilities. 
It  also  would  lead  to  a  generalized  accommo- 
dation to  mediocrity  in  our  society  on  the 
one  hand  or  the  creation  of  an  undemocrat- 
ic elitism  on  the  other. 

Our  goal  must  be  to  develop  the  talents  of 
all  to  their  fullest.  Attaining  that  goal  re- 
quires that  we  expect  and  assist  all  students 
to  work  to  the  limits  of  their  capabilities. 
We  should  expect  schools  to  have  genuinely 
high  standards  rather  than  minimum  ones, 
and  parents  to  support  and  encourage  their 
children  to  make  the  most  of  their  talents 
and  abilities. 

The  search  for  solutions  to  our  education- 
al problems  must  also  Include  a  commit- 
ment to  life-long  learning.  The  task  of  re- 
building our  system  of  learning  is  enormous 
and  must  be  properly  understood  and  laken 
seriously:  Although  a  million  and  a  half  new 
workers  enter  the  economy  each  year  from 
our  schools  and  colleges,  the  adults  working 
today  will  still  make  up  about  75  percent  of 
the  workforce  in  the  year  2000.  These  work- 
ers, and  new  entrants  into  the  workforce, 
will  need  further  education  and  retraining  if 
they— and  we  as  a  Nation— are  to  thrive  and 
prosper. 

77ie  learning  society 

In  a  world  of  ever-accelerating  competi- 
tion and  change  in  the  conditions  of  the 
workplace,  of  ever-greater  danger,  and  of 
ever-larger  opportunities  for  those  prepared 


to  meet  them,  educational  reform  should 
focus  on  the  goal  of  creating  a  Learning  So- 
ciety. At  the  heart  of  such  a  society  is  the 
coRunitment  to  a  set  of  values  and  to  a 
system  of  education  that  affords  all  mem- 
bers the  opportunity  to  stretch  their  minds 
to  full  capacity,  from  early  childhood 
through  adulthood,  learning  more  as  the 
world  itself  changes.  Such  a  society  has  as  a 
basic  foundation  the  idea  that  education  is 
important  not  only  because  of  what  it  con- 
tributes to  one's  career  goals  but  also  be- 
cause of  the  value  it  adds  to  the  general 
quality  of  one's  life.  Also  at  the  heart  of  the 
Learning  Society  are  educational  opportuni- 
ties extending  far  beyond  the  traditional  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  our  schools  and  col- 
leges. They  extend  into  homes  and  work- 
places; Into  libraries,  art  galleries,  museums, 
and  science  centers;  indeed,  into  every  place 
where  the  individual  can  develop  and 
mature  in  work  and  life.  In  our  view,  formal 
schooling  in  youth  is  the  essential  founda- 
tion for  learning  throughout  one's  life.  But 
without  life-long  learning,  one's  skills  will 
become  rapidly  dated. 

In  contrast  to  the  ideal  of  the  Learning 
Society,  however,  we  find  that  for  too  many 
people  education  means  doing  the  minimum 
work  necessary  for  the  moment,  then  coast- 
ing through  life  on  what  may  have  been 
learned  in  its  first  quarter.  But  this  should 
not  surprise  us  because  we  tend  to  express 
our  educational  standards  and  expectations 
largely  in  terms  of  "minimum  require- 
ments." And  where  there  should  be  a  coher- 
ent continuum  of  learning,  we  have  none, 
but  instead  an  often  incoherent,  outdated 
patchwork  quilt.  Many  Individual,  some- 
times heroic,  examples  of  sch(x>ls  and  col- 
leges of  great  merit  do  exist.  Our  findings 
and  testimony  confirm  the  vitality  of  a 
number  of  notable  schools  and  programs, 
but  their  very  distinction  stands  out  against 
a  vast  mass  shaped  by  tensions  and  pres- 
sures that  inhibit  systematic  academic  and 
vocational  achievement  for  the  majority  of 
students.  In  some  metropolitan  areas  basic 
literacy  has  become  the  goal  rather  than 
the  starting  point.  In  some  colleges  mali^- 
talnlng  enrollments  is  of  greater  day-to-day 
concern  than  maintaining  rigorous  academic 
standards.  And  the  ideal  of  academic  excel- 
lence as  the  primary  goal  of  schooling  seems 
to  be  fading  across  the  board  in  American 
education. 

Thus,  we  issue  this  call  to  all  who  care 
about  America  and  its  future:  to  parents 
and  students;  to  teachers,  administrators, 
and  school  board  members;  to  colleges  and 
Industry;  to  union  members  and  military 
leaders;  to  governors  and  State  legislators: 
to  the  President;  to  members  of  Congress 
and  other  public  officials:  to  members  of 
learned  and  scientific  societies;  to  the  print 
and  electronic  media;  to  concerned  citizens 
everywhere.  America  is  at  risk. 

We  are  confident  that  America  can  ad- 
dress this  risk.  If  the  tasks  we  set  forth  are 
initiated  now  and  our  recommendations  are 
fully  realized  over  the  next  several  years,  we 
can  expect  reform  of  our  Nation's  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities.  This  would  also 
reverse  the  current  declining  trend— a  trend 
that  stems  more  from  weakness  of  purpose, 
confusion  of  vision,  underuse  of  talent,  and 
lack  of  leadership,  than  from  conditions 
beyond  our  control. 

77ie  tools  at  hand 
It  is  our  conviction  that  the  essential  raw 
materials  needed  to  reform  our  educational 
system  are  waiting  to  be  mobilized  through 
effective  leadership: 
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The  natural  abilities  of  the  young  that  cry 
out  to  be  developed  and  the  undiminished 
concern  of  parents  for  the  well-being  of 
their  children: 

The  commitment  of  the  Nation  to  high  re- 
tention rates  in  schools  and  colleges  and  to 
full  access  to  education  for  all; 

The  persistent  and  authentic  American 
dream  that  superior  performance  can  raise 
one's  state  in  life  and  shape  one's  own 
future: 

The  dedication,  against  all  odds,  that 
keeps  teachers  serving  in  schools  and  col- 
leges, even  as  the  rewards  diminish: 

Our  better  understanding  of  learning  and 
teaching  and  the  implications  of  this  luiowl- 
edge  for  school  practice,  and  the  numerous 
examples  of  local  success  as  a  result  of  supe- 
rior effort  and  effective  dissemination; 

The  ingenuity  of  our  policymakers,  scien- 
tists. State  and  local  educators,  and  scholars 
In  formulating  solutions  once  problems  are 
better  understood; 

The  traditional  belief  that  paying  for  edu- 
cation is  an  Investment  In  ever-renewable 
human  resources  that  are  more  durable  and 
flexible  than  capital  plant  and  equipment, 
and  the  availablity  in  this  country  of  suffi- 
cient financial  means  to  invest  in  education; 

The  equally  sound  tradition,  from  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787  untU  today, 
that  the  Federal  Government  should  sup- 
plement State,  local,  and  other  resources  to 
foster  Icey  national  educational  goals;  and 

The  voluntary  efforts  of  individuals,  busi- 
nesses, and  parent  and  civic  groups  to  coop- 
erate in  strengthening  educational  pro- 
grams. 

These  raw  materials,  combined  with  the 
imparalleled  array  of  educational  organiza- 
tions in  America,  offer  us  the  possibility  to 
create  a  Learning  Society,  in  which  public, 
private,  and  parochial  schools;  colleges  and 
imiversities;  vocational  tuid  technical 
schools  and  institutes;  libraries;  science  cen- 
ters, museums,  and  other  cultural  institu- 
tions; and  corporate  training  and  retraining 
programs  offer  opportunities  and  choices 
for  all  to  learn  throughout  life. 

77»«  public's  commitment 
Of  all  the  tools  at  hand,  the  public's  sup- 
port for  education  is  the  most  powerful.  In  a 
message  to  a  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
meeting  in  May  1982,  President  Reagan 
commented  on  this  fact  when  he  said: 

"This  public  awareness— and  I  hope  public 
action— is  long  overdue.  .  .  .  This  country 
was  built  on  American  respect  for  educa- 
tion. .  .  .  Our  challenge  now  is  to  create  a 
resurgence  of  that  thirst  for  education  that 
typifies  our  Nation's  history." 

The  most  recent  (1982)  Gallup  Poll  of  the 
Public's  Attitudes  Toward  the  Public 
Schools  strongly  supported  a  theme  heard 
during  our  hearings:  People  are  steadfast  in 
their  belief  that  education  is  the  major 
foundation  for  the  future  strength  of  this 
country.  They  even  considered  education 
more  important  than  developing  the  best  in- 
dustrial system  or  the  strongest  military 
force,  perhaps  t>ecause  they  understood  edu- 
cation as  the  cornerstone  of  both.  They  also 
held  that  education  is  "extremely  impor- 
tant" to  one's  future  success,  and  that 
public  education  should  be  the  top  priority 
for  additional  Federal  funds.  Education  oc- 
cupied first  place  among  12  funding  catego- 
ries considered  in  the  survey— above  health 
care,  welfare,  and  military  defense,  with  55 
percent  selecting  public  education  as  one  of 
their  first  three  choices.  Very  clearly,  the 
public  understands  the  primary  importance 
of  education  as  the  foundation  for  a  satisfy- 


ing life,  and  enlightened  and  civil  society,  a 
strong  economy,  and  a  secure  Nation. 

At  the  same  time,  the  public  has  no  pa- 
tience with  undemanding  and  superfluous 
high  school  offerings.  In  another  survey, 
more  than  75  percent  of  all  those  ques- 
tioned believed  every  student  planning  to  go 
to  college  should  take  4  years  of  mathemat- 
ics. English.  history/U.S.  government,  and 
science,  with  more  than  50  percent  adding  2 
years  each  of  a  foreign  language  and  eco- 
nomics or  business.  The  public  even  sup- 
ports requiring  much  of  this  curriculum  for 
students  who  do  not  plan  to  go  to  college. 
These  standards  far  exceed  the  strictest 
high  school  graduation  requirements  of  any 
State  today,  and  they  also  exceed  the  admis- 
sion standards  of  all  but  a  handful  of  our 
most  selective  colleges  and  universities. 

Another  dimension  of  the  public's  support 
offers  the  prospect  of  constructive  reform. 
The  best  term  to  characterize  it  may  simply 
be  the  honorable  word  "patriotism."  Citi- 
zens know  intuitively  what  some  of  the  best 
economists  have  shown  in  their  research, 
that  education  is  one  of  the  chief  engines  of 
a  society's  material  well-being.  They  know, 
too,  that  education  is  the  common  bond  of  a 
pluralistic  society  and  helps  tie  us  to  other 
cultures  around  the  globe.  Citizens  also 
know  in  their  bones  that  the  safety  of  the 
United  States  depends  principally  on  the 
wit,  skill,  and  spirit  of  a  self-confident 
people,  today  and  tomorrow.  It  is,  therefore, 
essential— especially  in  a  period  of  long-term 
decline  in  educational  achievement— for 
government  at  all  levels  to  affirm  its  respon- 
sibility for  nurturing  the  Nation's  intellectu- 
al capital. 

And  perhaps  most  important,  citizens 
know  and  believe  that  the  meaning  of 
America  to  the  rest  of  the  world  must  be 
something  better  than  it  seems  to  many 
today.  Americans  like  to  think  of  this 
Nation  as  the  preeminent  country  for  gener- 
ating the  great  ideas  and  material  benefits 
for  all  mankind.  The  citizen  is  dismayed  at  a 
steady  15-year  decline  in  industrial  produc- 
tivity, as  one  great  American  industry  after 
another  falls  to  world  competition.  The  citi- 
zen wants  the  country  to  act  on  the  belief, 
expressed  in  our  hearings  and  by  the  large 
majority  in  the  Gallup  Poll,  that  education 
should  be  at  the  top  of  the  Nation's  agenda. 
Findings 
We  conclude  that  declines  in  educational 
performance  are  in  large  part  the  result  of 
disturbing  inadequacies  In  the  way  the  edu- 
cational process  Itself  is  often  conducted. 
The  findings  that  follow,  culled  from  a 
much  more  extensive  list,  reflect  four  im- 
portant aspects,  of  the  educational  process: 
content,  expectations,  time,  and  teaching. 
Findings  Regarding  Content 
By  content  we  mean  the  very  "stuff"  of 
education,  the  curriculum.  Because  of  our 
concern  about  the  curriculum,  the  Commis- 
sion examined  patterns  of  courses  high 
school  students  took  in  1964-69  compared 
with  course  patterns  in  1976-81.  On  the 
basis  of  these  analyses  we  conclude: 

Secondary  school  curricula  have  l>een  ho- 
mogenized, diluted,  and  diffused  to  the 
point  that  they  no  longer  have  a  central 
purpose.  In  effect,  we  have  a  cafeteria-style 
curriculum  in  which  the  appetizers  and  des- 
serts can  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  main 
courses.  Students  have  migrated  from  voca- 
tional and  college  preparatory  programs  to 
"general  track"  courses  in  large  numbers. 
The  proportion  of  students  taking  a  general 
program  of  study  has  increased  from  12  per- 
cent in  1964  to  42  percent  in  1979. 


This  curricular  smorgasbord,  combined 
with  extensive  student  choice,  explains  a 
great  deal  about  where  we  find  ourselves 
today.  We  offer  intermediate  algebra,  but 
only  31  percent  of  our  recent  high  school 
gradautes  complete  it;  we  offer  French  I, 
but  only  13  percent  complete  it;  and  we 
offer  geography,  but  only  16  percent  com- 
plete it.  Calculus  is  available  in  schools  en- 
rolling about  60  percent  of  all  students,  but 
only  6  percent  of  all  students  complete  it. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  credits  earned 
by  general  track  high  school  students  are  in 
physical  and  health  education,  work  experi- 
ence outside  the  school,  remedial  English 
and  mathematics,  and  personal  service  and 
development  courses,  such  as  training  for 
adulthood  and  marriage. 

Findings  Regarding  Expectations 

We  define  expectations  in  terms  of  the 
level  of  knowledge,  abilities,  and  skills 
school  and  college  graduates  should  possess. 
They  also  refer  to  the  time,  hard  work,  be- 
havior, self-discipline,  and  motivation  that 
are  essential  for  high  student  achievement. 
Such  expectations  are  expressed  to  students 
in  several  different  ways: 

By  grades,  which  reflect  the  degree  to 
which  students  demonstrate  their  mastery 
of  subject  matter; 

Through  high  school  and  college  gradua- 
tion requirements,  which  tell  students 
which  subjects  are  most  important; 

By  the  presence  or  absence  of  rigorous  ex- 
aminations requiring  students  to  demon- 
strate their  mastery  of  content  and  skill 
before  receiving  a  diploma  or  a  degree; 

By  college  admissions  requirements, 
which  reinforce  high  school  standards;  and 

By  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  matter 
students  confront  in  their  texts  and  as- 
signed reading. 

Our  analyses  in  each  of  these  areas  indi- 
cate notable  deficiencies: 

The  amount  of  homework  for  high  school 
seniors  has  decreased  (two-thirds  report  less 
than  1  hour  a  night)  and  grades  have  risen 
as  average  student  achievement  has  l>een 
declining. 

In  many  other  industrialized  nations, 
courses  in  mathematics  (other  than  arith- 
metic or  general  mathematics),  biology, 
chemistry,  physics,  and  geography  start  in 
grade  6  and  are  required  of  all  students.  The 
time  spent  on  these  subjects,  based  on  class 
hours,  is  about  three  times  that  spent  by 
even  the  most  science-oriented  U.S.  stu- 
dents, i.e..  those  who  select  4  years  of  sci- 
ence and  mathematics  in  secondary  school. 

A  1980  State-by-State  survey  of  high 
school  diploma  requirements  reveals  that 
only  eight  States  require  high  schools  to 
offer  foreign  language  instruction,  but  none 
requires  students  to  take  the  courses. 
Thirty-five  States  require  only  1  year  of 
mathematics,  and  36  require  only  1  year  of 
science  for  a  diploma. 

In  13  States.  50  percent  or  more  of  the 
units  required  for  high  school  graduation 
may  be  electlves  chosen  by  the  student. 
Given  this  freedom  to  choose  the  sulistance 
of  half  or  more  of  their  education,  many 
students  opt  for  less  demanding  personid 
service  courses,  such  as  bachelor  living. 

"Minimum  competency"  examinations 
(now  required  in  37  States)  fall  short  of 
what  is  needed,  as  the  "minimum""  tends  to 
become  the  ""maximum."'  thus  lowering  edu- 
cational standards  for  all. 

One-fifth  of  all  4-year  public  colleges  in 
the  United  States  must  accept  every  high 
school  graduate  within  the  State  regardless 
of  program  followed  or  grades,  thereby  serv- 
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ing  notice  to  high  school  studente  that  they 
can  expect  to  attend  college  even  if  they  do 
not  follow  a  demanding  course  of  study  in 
high  school  or  perform  well. 

About  33  percent  of  our  more  selective  col- 
leges and  universities  reported  that  their 
general  level  of  selectivity  declined  during 
the  1970s,  and  29  percent  reported  reducing 
the  number  of  specific  high  school  courses 
required  for  admission  (usually  by  dropping 
foreign  language  requirements,  which  are 
now  specified  as  a  condition  for  admission 
by  only  one-fifth  of  our  institutions  of 
higher  education). 

Too  few  experienced  teachers  and  schol- 
ars are  Involved  in  writing  textbooks. 
During  the  past  decade  or  so  a  large  number 
of  texts  have  been  "written  down"  by  their 
publishers  to  ever-lower  reading  levels  in  re- 
sponse to  perceived  market  demands. 

A  recent  study  by  Education  Products  In- 
formation Exchange  revealed  that  a  majori- 
ty of  students  were  able  to  master  80  per- 
cent of  the  material  in  some  of  their  sub- 
ject-matter texte  before  they  had  even 
opened  the  books.  Many  boolu  do  not  chal- 
lenge the  students  to  whom  they  are  as- 
signed. 

Expenditures  for  textbooks  and  other  in- 
structional materials  have  declined  by  50 
percent  over  the  past  17  years.  While  some 
recommend  a  level  of  spending  on  texts  of 
between  5  and  10  percent  of  the  operating 
costs  of  schools,  the  budgets  for  basal  texts 
and  related  materials  have  lieen  dropping 
during  the  past  decade  and  a  half  to  only 
0.7  percent  today. 

Findings  Regarding  Time 
E\'idence  presented  to  the  Commission 
demonstrates  three  disturbing  facts  about 
the  uses  that  American  schools  and  stu- 
dents make  of  time:  (1)  compared  to  other 
nations.  American  students  spend  much  less 
time  on  school  work;  (2)  time  spent  in  the 
classroom  and  on  homework  is  often  used 
ineffectively;  and  (3)  schools  are  not  doing 
enough  to  help  students  develop  either  the 
study  skills  required  to  use  time  well  or  the 
willingness  to  spend  more  time  on  school 
work. 

In  England  and  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries, it  is  not  unusual  for  academic  high 
school  students  to  spend  8  hours  a  day  at 
school,  220  days  per  year.  In  the  United 
States,  by  contrast,  the  typical  school  day 
lasts  6  hours  and  the  school  year  is  180 
days. 

In  many  schools,  the  time  spent  learning 
how  to  cook  and  drive  counts  as  much 
toward  a  high  school  diploma  as  the  time 
spent  studying  mathematics.  English,  chem- 
istry. U.S.  history,  or  biology. 

A  study  of  the  school  week  in  the  United 
States  found  that  some  schools  provided 
students  only  17  hours  of  academic  instruc- 
tion during  the  week,  and  the  average 
school  provided  about  22. 

A  California  study  of  individual  class- 
rooms found  that  because  of  poor  manage- 
ment of  classroom  time,  some  elementary 
students  received  only  one-fifth  of  the  in- 
struction others  received  in  reading  compre- 
hension. 

In  most  schools,  the  teaching  of  study 
skills  is  haphazard  and  unplanned.  Conse- 
quently, many  students  complete  high 
school  and  enter  college  without  disciplined 
and  systematic  study  habits. 

Findings  Regarding  Teaching 
The  Commission  found  that  not  enough 
of  the  academically  able  students  are  being 
attracted  to  teaching:  that  teacher  prepara- 
tion  programs   need   substantial    improve- 


ment; that  the  profeaaional  working  life  of 
teachers  is  on  the  whole  unacceptable:  and 
that  a  serious  shortage  of  teachers  exists  in 
key  fields. 

Too  many  teachera  are  being  drawn  from 
the  bottom  quarter  of  graduating  high 
school  and  college  students. 

The  teacher  preparation  curriculum  is 
weighted  heavily  with  courses  in  "educa- 
tional methods"  at  the  expense  of  courses  In 
subjects  to  be  taught.  A  survey  of  1,350  in- 
stitutions training  teachers  indicated  that 
41  percent  of  the  time  of  elementary  school 
teacher  candidates  is  spent  in  education 
courses,  which  reduces  the  amount  of  time 
available  for  subject  matter  courses. 

The  average  salary  after  12  years  of  teach- 
ing is  on  $17,000  per  year,  and  many  teach- 
ers are  required  to  supplement  their  income 
with  part-time  and  summer  employment.  In 
addition,  individual  teachers  have  little  in- 
fluence in  such  critical  professional  deci- 
sions as,  for  example,  textbook  selection. 

Despite  widespread  publicity  about  an 
overpopulation  of  teachers,  severe  shortages 
of  certain  kinds  of  teachers  exist:  in  the 
fields  of  mathematics,  science,  and  foreign 
languages;  and  emfiong  specialists  in  educa- 
tion for  gifted  and  talented,  language  mi- 
nority, and  handicapped  students. 

The  shortage  of  teachers  in  mathematics 
and  science  is  particularly  severe.  A  1981 
survey  of  45  States  revealed  shortages  of 
mathematics  teachers  in  43  States,  critical 
shortages  of  earth  sciences  teachers  in  33 
States,  and  of  physics  teachers  everywhere. 
Half  of  the  newly  employed  mathematics, 
science,  and  English  teachers  are  not  quali- 
fied to  teach  these  subjects;  fewer  than  one- 
third  of  U.S.  high  schools  offer  physics 
taught  by  qualified  teachers. 

Recommendations 
In  light  of  the  urgent  need  for  improve- 
ment, both  immediate  and  long  term,  this 
Commission  has  agreed  on  a  set  of  recom- 
mendations that  the  American  people  can 
begin  to  act  on  now,  that  can  be  implement- 
ed over  the  next  several  years,  and  that 
promise  lasting  reform.  The  topics  are  fa- 
miliar: there  is  little  mystery  alx>ut  what  we 
believe  must  be  done.  Many  schools,  dis- 
tricts, and  States  are  already  giving  serious 
and  constructive  attention  to  these  matters, 
even  though  their  plans  may  differ  from 
our  recommendations  in  some  details. 

We  wish  to  note  that  we  refer  to  public, 
private,  and  parochial  schools  and  colleges 
alike.  All  are  valuable  national  resources. 
Examples  of  actions  similar  to  those  recom- 
mended iKlow  can  be  found  in  each  of  them. 
We  must  emphasize  that  the  variety  of 
student  aspirations,  abilities,  and  prepara- 
tion requires  that  appropriate  content  be 
available  to  satisfy  diverse  needs.  Attention 
must  be  directed  to  both  the  nature  of  the 
content  available  and  to  the  needs  of  par- 
ticular learners.  The  most  gifted  students, 
for  example,  may  need  a  curriculum  en- 
riched and  accelerated  beyond  even  the 
needs  of  other  students  of  high  ability. 
Similarly,  educationally  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents may  require  special  curriculum  mate- 
rials, smaller  classes,  or  individual  tutoring 
to  help  them  master  the  material  presented. 
Nevertheless,  there  remains  a  common  ex- 
pectation: We  must  demand  the  best  effort 
and  performance  from  all  students,  whether 
they  are  gifted  or  less  able,  affluent  or  dis- 
advantaged, whether  destined  for  college, 
the  farm,  or  industry. 

Our  recommendations  are  based  on  the 
beliefs  that  everyone  can  leam,  that  every- 
one is  l)om  with  an  urge  to  leam  which  can 
be  nutured.  that  a  solid  high  school  educa- 


tion is  within  the  reach  of  virtually  all.  and 
that  life-long  learning  will  equip  people 
with  the  skills  required  for  new  careers  and 
for  citizenship 

Recommendation  A:  Content 

We  recommend  that  State  and  local  high 
school  graduation  requirements  be  strength- 
ened and  that,  at  a  minimum,  all  students 
seelcing  a  diploma  be  required  to  lay  the 
foundations  in  the  Five  New  Basics  by 
taking  the  following  curriculum  during 
their  4  years  of  high  sch(x>l:  (a)  4  years  of 
English;  (b)  3  years  of  mathematics:  (c)  3 
years  of  science;  (d)  3  years  of  social  studies; 
and  (e)  one-half  year  of  computer  science. 
For  the  college-bound,  2  years  of  foreign 
language  in  high  school  are  strongly  recom- 
mended in  addition  to  those  taken  earlier. 

Whatever  the  student's  educational  or 
work  objectives,  linowledge  of  the  New 
Basics  is  the  foundation  of  success  for  th^ 
after-school  years  and,  therefore,  forms  the 
core  of  the  modem  curriculum.  A  high  level 
of  shared  education  in  these  Basics,  togeth- 
er with  work  in  the  fine  and  performing  arts 
and  foreign  languages,  constitutes  the  mind 
and  spirit  of  our  culture.  The  following  Im- 
plementing Recommendations  are  intended 
as  illustrative  descriptions.  They  are  includ- 
ed here  to  clarify  what  we  mean  by  the  es- 
sentials of  a  strong  curriculum. 

Implementing  Recommendations 

1.  The  teaching  of  English  in  high  school 
should  equip  graduates  to:  (a)  comprehend, 
interpret,  evaluate,  and  use  what  they  read; 
(b)  write  well-organized,  effective  papers;  (c) 
listen  effectively  and  discuss  ideas  intelli- 
gently; and  (d)  know  our  literary  heritage 
and  how  it  enhances  imagination  and  ethi- 
cal understanding,  and  how  it  relates  to  the 
customs,  ideas,  and  values  of  today"s  life  and 
culture. 

2.  The  teaching  of  mathematics  in  high 
school  should  equip  graduates  to:  (a)  under- 
stand geometric  and  algebraic  concepts:  (h) 
understand  elementary  probability  and  sta- 
tistics: (c)  apply  mathematics  in  everyday 
situations;  and  (d)  estimate,  approximate, 
measure,  and  test  the  accuracy  of  their  cal- 
culations. In  addition  to  the  traditional  se- 
quence of  studies  available  for  college- 
bound  students,  new.  equally  demanding 
mathematics  curricula  need  to  be  developed 
for  those  who  do  not  plan  to  continue  their 
formal  education  immediately. 

3.  The  teaching  of  science  in  high  school 
should  provide  graduates  with  an  introduc- 
tion to:  (a)  the  concepts,  laws,  and  processes 
of  the  physical  and  biological  sciences;  (b) 
the  methods  of  scientific  inquiry  and  rea- 
soning; (c)  the  application  of  scientific 
Imowledge  to  everyday  life;  and  (d)  the 
social  and  environmental  implications  of  sci- 
entific and  technological  development.  Sci- 
ence courses  must  be  revised  and  updated 
for  both  the  college-bound  and  those  not  in- 
tending to  go  to  college.  An  example  of  such 
work  is  the  American  Chemical  Society's 
""Chemistry  in  the  Community"  program. 

4.  The  teaching  of  social  studies  in  high 
school  should  be  designed  to:  (a)  enable  stu- 
dents to  fix  their  places  and  possibilities 
within  the  larger  social  and  cultural  struc- 
ture; (b)  understand  the  broad  sweep  of 
both  ancient  and  contemporary  ideas  that 
have  shaped  our  world:  and  (c)  understand 
the  fimdamentals  of  how  our  economic 
system  works  and  how  our  political  system 
functions;  and  (d)  grasp  the  difference  be- 
tween free  and  repressive  societies.  An  un- 
derstanding of  each  of  these  areas  is  requi- 
site to  the  informed  and  committed  exercise 
of  citizenship  in  our  free  society. 
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5.  The  teaching  of  computer  science  in 
high  school  should  e<]uip  graduates  to:  (a) 
understand  the  computer  as  an  information, 
computation,  and  communication  device:  (b) 
use  the  computer  in  the  study  of  the  other 
Basics  and  for  personal  and  work-related 
purposes;  and  (c)  understand  the  world  of 
computers,  electronics,  and  related  technol- 
ogies. 

In  addition  to  the  new  Basics,  other  im- 
portant curriculum  matters  must  be  ad- 
dressed. 

6.  Achieving  proficiency  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage ordinarily  requires  from  4  to  6  years 
of  study  and  should,  therefore,  be  started  in 
the  elementary  grades.  We  believe  it  is  de- 
sirable that  students  achieve  such  proficien- 
cy because  study  of  a  foreign  language  in- 
troduces students  to  non-English-speaking 
cultures,  heightens  awareness  and  compre- 
hension of  one's  native  tongue,  and  serves 
the  Nation's  needs  in  commerce,  diplomacy, 
defense,  and  education. 

7.  The  high  school  curriculum  should  also 
provide  students  with  programs  requiring 
rigorous  effort  in  subjects  that  advance  stu- 
dents' personal,  educational,  and  occupa- 
tional goals,  such  as  the  fine  and  perform- 
ing arts  and  vocational  education.  These 
areas  complement  the  New  Basics,  and  they 
should  demand  the  same  level  of  perform- 
ance as  the  Basics. 

8.  The  curriculum  in  the  crucial  eight 
grades  leading  to  the  high  school  years 
should  be  specifically  designed  to  provide  a 
sound  base  for  study  in  those  and  later 
years  in  such  areas  as  English  language  de- 
velopment and  writing,  computational  and 
problem  solving  skills,  science,  social  stud- 
ies, foreign  language,  and  the  arts.  These 
years  should  foster  an  enthusiasm  for  learn- 
ing and  the  development  of  the  individual's 
gifts  and  talents. 

9.  We  encourage  the  continuation  of  ef- 
forts by  groups  such  as  the  American  Chem- 
ical Society,  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  the  Modem 
Language  Association,  and  the  National 
Councils  of  Teachers  of  English  and  Teach- 
ers of  Mathematics,  to  revise,  update,  im- 
prove, and  make  available  new  and  more  di- 
verse curricular  materials.  We  applaud  the 
consortia  of  educators  and  scientific,  indus- 
trial, and  scholarly  societies  that  cooperate 
to  improve  the  school  curriculum. 

Recommendation  B:  Standards  and 
expectations 
We  recommend  that  schools,  colleges,  and 
universities  adopt  more  rigorous  and  meas- 
urable standards,  and  higher  expectations, 
for  academic  performance  and  student  con- 
duct, and  that  4-year  colleges  and  universi- 
ties raise  their  requirements  for  admission. 
This  will  help  students  do  their  best  educa- 
tionally with  challenging  materials  in  an  en- 
vironment that  supports  learning  and  au- 
thentic accomplishment. 

Implementing  Recommendations 

1.  Grades  should  be  indicators  of  academic 
achievement  so  they  can  be  relied  on  as  evi- 
dence of  a  student's  readiness  for  further 
study. 

2.  Four-year  colleges  and  universities 
should  raise  their  admissions  requirements 
and  advise  all  potential  applicants  of  the 
standards  for  admission  in  terms  of  specific 
courses  required,  performance  in  these 
areas,  suid  levels  of  achievement  on  stand- 
ardized achievement  tests  in  each  of  the  five 
Basics  and,  where  applicable,  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

3.  Standardized  tests  of  achievement  (not 
to  be  confused  with  aptitude  tests)  should 


be  administered  at  major  transition  points 
from  one  level  of  schooling  to  another  and 
particularly  from  high  school  to  college  or 
work.  The  purposes  of  these  tests  would  be 
to:  <a)  certify  the  student's  credentials:  (b) 
identify  the  need  for  remedial  intervention; 
and  (c)  identify  the  opportunity  for  ad- 
vanced or  accelerated  work.  The  tests 
should  be  administered  as  part  of  a  nation- 
wide (but  not  Federal)  system  of  State  and 
local  standardized  tests.  This  system  should 
include  other  diagnostic  procedures  that 
assist  teachers  and  students  to  evaluate  stu- 
dent progress. 

4.  Textbooks  and  other  tools  of  learning 
and  teaching  should  be  upgraded  and  updat- 
ed to  assure  more  rigorous  content.  We  call 
upon  university  scientists,  scholars,  and 
members  of  professional  societies,  in  colla- 
bration  with  master  teachers,  to  help  in  this 
task,  as  they  did  in  the  post-Sputnik  era. 
They  should  assist  willing  publishers  in  de- 
veloping the  products  or  publish  their  own 
alternatives  where  they  are  persistent  in 
adequacies. 

5.  In  considering  textbooks  for  adoption. 
States  and  school  districts  should:  (a)  evalu- 
ate texts  and  other  materials  on  their  abili- 
ty to  present  rigorous  and  challenging  mate- 
rial clearly:  and  (b)  require  publishers  to 
furnish  evaluation  data  on  the  material's  ef- 
fectiveness. 

6.  Because  no  textbook  in  any  subject  can 
be  geared  to  the  needs  of  all  students,  funds 
should  be  made  available  to  support  text  de- 
velopment in  "thin-market"  areas,  such  as 
those  for  disadvantaged  students,  the  learn- 
ing disabled,  and  the  gifted  and  talented. 

7.  To  assure  quality,  all  publishers  should 
furnish  evidence  of  the  quality  and  appro- 
priateness of  textbooks,  based  on  results 
from  field  trials  and  credible  evaluations.  In 
view  of  the  enormous  numbers  and  varieties 
of  texts  available,  more  widespread  con- 
sumer information  services  for  purchasers 
are  badly  needed. 

8.  New  instructional  materials  should  re- 
flect the  most  current  applications  of  tech- 
nology in  appropriate  curriculum  areas,  the 
best  scholarship  in  each  discipline,  and  re- 
search in  learning  and  teaching. 

Recommendation  C:  Time 
We  recommend  that  significantly  more 
time  be  devoted  to  learning  the  New  Basics. 
This  will  require  more  effective  use  of  the 
existing  school  day,  a  longer  school  day.  or  a 
lengthened  school  year. 

Implementing  Recommendations 

1.  Students  in  high  schools  should  be  as- 
signed far  more  homework  than  is  now  the 
case. 

2.  Instruction  in  effective  study  and  work 
skills,  which  are  essential  if  school  and  inde- 
pendent time  is  to  be  used  efficiently, 
should  be  introduced  in  the  early  grades 
and  continued  throughout  the  student's 
schooling. 

3.  School  districts  and  State  legislatures 
should  strongly  consider  7-hour  school  days, 
as  well  as  a  200-  to  220-day  school  year. 

4.  The  time  available  for  learning  should 
be  expanded  through  better  classroom  man- 
agement and  organization  of  the  school  day. 
If  necessary,  additional  time  should  be 
found  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  slow 
learners,  the  gifted,  and  others  who  need 
more  instructional  diversity  than  can  be  ac- 
commodated during  a  conventional  school 
day  or  school  year. 

5.  The  burden  on  teachers  for  maintaining 
discipline  should  be  reduced  through  the  de- 
velopment of  firm  and  fair  codes  of  student 
conduct  that  are  enforced  consistently,  and 


by  considering  alternative  classrooms,  pro- 
grams, and  schools  to  meet  the  needs  of  con- 
tinually disruptive  students. 

6.  Attendance  policies  with  clear  incen- 
tives and  sanctions  should  be  used  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  time  lost  through  student  ab- 
senteeism and  tardiness. 

7.  Administrative  burdens  on  the  teacher 
and  related  intrusions  into  the  school  day 
should  be  reduced  to  add  time  for  teaching 
and  learning. 

8.  Placement  and  grouping  of  students,  as 
well  as  promotion  and  graduation  p>olicies, 
should  be  guided  by  the  academic  progress 
of  students  and  their  instructional  needs, 
rather  than  by  rigid  adherence  to  age. 

Recommendation  D:  Teaching 
This  recommendation  consists  of  seven 
parts.  Each  is  intended  to  improve  the  prep- 
aration of  teachers  or  to  make  teaching  a 
more  rewarding  and  respected  profession. 
E^h  of  the  seven  stands  on  its  own  and 
should  not  be  considered  solely  as  an  imple- 
menting recommendation. 

1.  Persons  preparing  to  teach  should  be 
required  to  meet  high  educational  stand- 
ards, to  demonstrate  an  aptitude  for  teach- 
ing, and  to  demonstrate  competence  in  an 
academic  discipline.  Colleges  and  universi- 
ties offering  teacher  preparation  programs 
should  be  Judged  by  how  well  their  gradu- 
ates meet  these  criteria. 

2.  Salaries  for  the  teaching  profession 
should  be  increased  and  should  be  profes- 
sionally competitive,  market-sensitive,  and 
performance-based.  Salary,  promotion, 
tenure,  and  retention  decisions  should  be 
tied  to  an  effective  evaluation  system  that 
includes  peer  review  so  that  superior  teach- 
ers can  be  rewarded,  average  ones  encour- 
aged, and  poor  ones  either  improved  or  ter- 
minated. 

3.  School  boards  adopt  an  11-month  con- 
tract for  teachers.  This  would  ensure  time 
for  curriculum  and  professional  develop- 
ment, programs  for  students  with  special 
needs,  and  a  more  adequate  level  of  teacher 
compensation. 

4.  School  boards,  administrators,  and 
teachers  should  cooperate  to  develop  career 
ladders  for  teachers  that  distinguish  among 
the  beginning  instructor,  the  experienced 
teacher,  and  the  master  teacher. 

5.  Suttstantial  nonschool  personnel  re- 
sources should  be  employed  to  help  solve 
the  immediate  problem  of  the  shortage  of 
mathematics  and  science  teachers,  qualified 
individuals  including  recent  graduates  with 
mathematics  and  science  degrees,  graduate 
students,  and  industrial  and  retired  scien- 
tists could,  with  appropriate  preparation, 
immediately  begin  teaching  in  these  fields. 
A  number  of  our  leading  science  centers 
have  the  capacity  to  begin  educating  and  re- 
training teachers  immediately.  Other  areas 
of  critical  teacher  need,  such  as  English, 
must  also  be  addressed. 

6.  Incentives,  such  as  grants  and  loans, 
should  be  made  available  to  attract  out- 
standing students  to  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, particularly  in  those  areas  of  critical 
shortage. 

7.  Master  teachers  should  be  involved  in 
designing  teacher  preparation  programs  and 
in  supervising  teachers  during  their  proba- 
tionary years. 

Recommendation  E:  Leadership  and  fiscal 
support 

We  recommend  that  citizens  across  the 
Nation  hold  educators  and  elected  officials 
responsible  for  providing  the  leadership  nec- 
essary to  achieve  these  reforms,  and  that 
citizens  provide  the  fiscal  support  and  sta- 


bility required  to  bring  about  the  reforms 
we  propose. 

Implementing  Recommendations 

1.  Principals  and  superintendents  must 
play  a  crucial  leadership  role  in  developing 
school  and  community  support  for  the  re- 
forms we  propose,  and  school  boards  must 
provide  them  with  the  professional  develop- 
ment and  other  support  required  to  carry 
out  their  leadership  role  effectively.  The 
Commission  stresses  the  distinction  between 
leadership  skills  involving  persuasion,  set- 
ting goals  and  developing  community  con- 
sensus behind  them,  and  managerial  and  su- 
pervisory skills.  Although  the  latter  are  nec- 
essary, we  believe  that  school  boards  must 
consciously  develop  leadership  skills  at  the 
school  and  district  levels  if  the  reforms  we 
propose  are  to  be  achieved. 

2.  State  and  local  officials,  including 
school  board  members,  governors,  and  legis- 
lators, have  the  primary  responsibility  for 
financing  and  governing  the  schools,  and 
should  incorporate  the  reforms  we  propose 
in  their  educational  policies  and  fiscal  plan- 
ning. 

3.  The  Federal  Government,  in  coopera- 
tion with  States  and  localities,  should  help 
meet  the  needs  of  key  groups  of  students 
such  as  the  gifted  and  talented,  the  socioe- 
conomically  disadvantaged,  minority  and 
language  minority  students,  and  the  handi- 
capped. In  combination  these  groups  in- 
clude both  national  resources  and  the  Na- 
tion's youth  who  are  most  at  risk. 

4.  In  addition,  we  believe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's role  includes  several  functions  of 
national  consequence  that  States  and  local- 
ities alone  are  unlikely  to  be  able  to  meet: 
protecting  constitutional  and  civil  rights  for 
students  and  school  personnel:  collecting 
data,  statistics,  and  information  about  edu- 
cation generally;  supporting  curriculum  im- 
provement and  research  on  teaching,  learn- 
ing, and  the  management  of  schools:  sup- 
porting teacher  training  in  areas  of  critical 
shortage  or  key  national  needs;  and  provid- 
ing student  financial  assistance  and  re- 
search and  graduate  training.  We  believe 
the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Govenunent 
should  be  provided  with  a  minimum  of  ad- 
ministrative burden  and  intrusiveness. 

5.  The  Federal  Government  has  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  to  identify  the  national 
interest  in  education.  It  should  also  help 
fund  and  support  efforts  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote that  interest.  It  must  provide  the  na- 
tional leadership  to  ensure  that  the  Nation's 
public  and  private  resources  are  marshaled 
to  address  the  issues  discussed  in  this 
report. 

6.  This  Commission  calls  upon  educators, 
parents,  and  public  officials  at  all  levels  to 
assist  in  bringing  about  the  edv  Uional 
reform  proposed  in  this  report.  We  also  call 
upon  citizens  to  provide  the  financial  sup- 
port necessary  to  accomplish  these  pur- 
t>oses.  Excellence  costs.  But  in  the  long  run 
mediocrity  costs  far  more. 

America  can  do  it 
Despite  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  that 
inhibit  the  pursuit  of  superior  educational 
attainment,  we  are  confident,  with  history 
as  our  guide,  that  we  can  meet  our  goal.  The 
American  educational  system  has  responded 
to  previouis  challenges  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess. In  the  19th  century  our  land-grant  col- 
leges and  univerisities  provided  the  research 
and  training  that  developed  our  Nation's 
natural  resources  and  the  rich  agricultural 
bounty  of  the  American  farm.  From  the  late 
1800s  through  mid-20th  century,  American 
schools   provided   the   educated   workforce 


needed  to  seal  the  success  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  and  to  provide  the  margin  of  vic- 
tory in  two  world  wars.  In  the  early  part  of 
this  century  and  continuing  to  this  very 
day,  our  schools  have  absorbed  vast  waves 
of  immigrants  and  educated  them  and  their 
children  to  productive  citizenship.  Similarly, 
the  Nation's  Black  colleges  have  provided 
opportunity  and  undergraduate  education 
to  the  vast  majority  of  college-educated 
Black  Americans. 

More  recently,  our  institutions  of  higher 
education  have  provided  the  scientists  and 
skilled  technicians  who  helped  us  transcend 
the  boundaries  of  our  planet.  In  the  last  30 
years,  the  schools  have  been  a  major  vehicle 
for  expanded  social  opportunity,  and  now 
graduate  75  percent  of  our  young  people 
from  high  school.  Indeed,  the  proportion  of 
Americans  of  college  age  enrolled  in  higher 
education  is  nearly  twice  that  of  Japan  and 
far  exceeds  other  nations  such  as  France, 
West  Germany,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Moreover,  when  international  comparisons 
were  last  made  a  decade  ago,  the  top  9  per- 
cent of  American  students  compared  favor- 
ably in  achievement  with  their  peers  in 
other  countries. 

In  addition,  many  large  urban  areas  in 
recent  years  report  that  average  student 
achievement  in  elementary  schools  is  im- 
proving. More  and  more  schools  are  also  of- 
fering advanced  placement  programs  and 
programs  for  gifted  and  talented  students, 
and  more  and  more  students  are  enrolling  in 
them. 

We  are  the  inheritors  of  a  past  that  gives 
us  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  will  suc- 
ceed. 

A  word  to  parents  and  students 
The  task  of  assuring  the  success  of  our 
recommendations  does  not  fall  to  the 
schools  and  colleges  alone.  Obviously,  facul- 
ty members  and  administrators,  along  with 
policymakers  and  the  mass  media,  will  play 
a  crucial  role  in  the  reform  of  the  educa- 
tional system.  But  even  more  important  is 
the  role  of  parents  and  students,  and  to 
them  we  speak  directly. 

To  Parents 

You  know  that  you  cannot  confidently 
launch  your  children  into  today's  world 
unless  they  are  of  strong  character  and  well- 
educated  in  the  use  of  language,  science, 
and  mathematics.  They  must  possess  a  deep 
respect  for  intelligence,  achievement,  and 
learning,  and  the  skills  needed  to  use  them; 
for  setting  goals:  and  for  disciplined  work. 
That  respect  must  be  accompanied  by  an  in- 
tolerance for  the  shoddy  and  second-rate 
masquerading  as  "good  enough." 

You  have  the  right  to  demand  for  your 
children  the  best  our  schools  and  colleges 
can  provide.  Your  vigilance  and  your  refusal 
to  be  satisfied  with  less  than  the  best  are 
the  imperative  first  step.  But  your  right  to  a 
proper  education  for  your  children  carries  a 
double  responsibility.  As  surely  as  you  are 
your  child's  first  and  most  influential  teach- 
er, your  child's  ideas  about  education  and  its 
significance  begin  with  you.  You  must  be  a 
living  example  of  what  you  expect  your  chil- 
dren to  honor  and  to  emulate.  Moreover, 
you  bear  a  responsibility  to  participate  ac- 
tively in  your  child's  education.  You  should 
encourage  more  diligent  study  and  discour- 
age satisfaction  with  mediocrity  and  the  at- 
titude that  says  "let  it  slide";  monitor  your 
child's  study;  encourage  good  study  habits; 
encourage  your  child  to  take  more  demand- 
ing rather  than  less  demanding  courses; 
nurture  your  child's  curiosity,  creativity, 
and  confidence:  and  be  an  active  participant 


in  the  work  of  the  schooU.  Above  all.  exhib- 
it a  commitment  to  continued  learning  in 
your  own  life.  Finally,  help  your  children 
understand  that  excellence  in  education 
cannot  be  achieved  without  intellectual  and 
moral  integrity  coupled  with  hard  work  and 
commitment.  Children  will  look  to  their 
parents  and  teachers  as  models  of  such  vir- 
tues. 

To  Students 
Yeu  forfeit  your  chance  for  life  at  its  full- 
est when  you  withhold  your  best  effort  in 
learning.  When  you  give  only  the  minimum 
to  learning,  you  receive  only  the  minimum 
in  return.  Even  with  your  parents'  best  ex- 
ample and  your  teachers'  best  efforts,  in  the 
end  it  is  your  work  that  determines  how 
much  and  how  well  you  learn.  When  you 
work  to  your  full  capacity,  you  can  hope  to 
attain  the  knowledge  and  skills  that  will 
enable  you  to  create  your  future  and  control 
your  destiny.  If  you  do  not.  you  will  have 
your  future  thrust  upon  you  by  others. 
Take  hold  of  your  life,  apply  your  gifts  and 
talents,  work  with  dedication  and  self-disci- 
pline. Have  high  expectations  for  yourself 
and  convert  every  challenge  into  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

A  Final  Word 

This  in  not  the  first  or  only  commission 
on  education,  and  some  of  our  findings  are 
surely  not  new,  but  old  business  that  now  at 
last  must  be  done.  For  no  one  can  doubt 
that  the  United  States  is  under  challenge 
from  many  quarters. 

Children  bom  today  can  expect  to  gradu- 
ate from  high  school  in  the  year  2000.  We 
dedicate  our  report  not  only  to  these  chil- 
dren, but  also  to  those  now  in  school  and 
others  to  come.  We  firmly  believe  that  a 
movement  of  America's  schools  in  the  direc- 
tion called  for  by  our  recommendations  will 
prepare  these  children  for  far  more  effec- 
tive lives  in  a  far  stronger  America. 

Our  final  word,  perhaps  better  character- 
ized as  a  plea,  is  that  all  segments  of  our 
population  give  attention  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  our  recommendations.  Our  present 
plight  did  not  appear  overnight,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility for  our  current  situation  is 
widespread.  Reform  of  our  educational 
system  will  take  time  and  unwavering  com- 
mitment. It  will  require  equally  widespread, 
energetic,  and  dedicated  action.  For  exam- 
ple, we  call  upon  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  National  Academy  of  Engineering, 
Institute  of  Medicine,  Science  Service,  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  Social  Science 
Research  Council,  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies.  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities.  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts,  and  other  scholarly,  scientific,  and 
learned  societies  for  their  help  in  this 
effort.  Help  should  come  from  students 
themselves:  from  parents,  teachers,  and 
school  boards:  from  colleges  and  universi- 
ties: from  local.  State,  and  Federal  officials; 
from  teachers'  and  administrators'  organiza- 
tions: from  industrial  and  labor  councils; 
and  from  other  groups  with  interest  in  and 
responsibility  for  educational  reform. 

It  is  their  America,  and  the  America  of  all 
of  us,  that  is  at  risk;  it  is  to  each  of  us  tnat 
this  imperative  is  addressed.  It  is  by  our 
willingness  to  take  up  the  challenge,  and 
our  resolve  to  see  it  through,  that  America's 
place  in  the  world  will  be  either  secured  or 
forfeited.  Americans  have  succeeded  before 
and  so  we  shall  again. 
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Appendix  A:  Charter  National  Commianon 

on  SxceUence  in  Education 

Authority 

30  D.S.C.  1233a.  The  Conunteslon  Is  gov- 
eraed  by  the  provisions  of  Part  D  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  (P.L.  90- 
247  as  amended:  20  U.S.C.  1233  et  «eo.)  and 
the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act  (P.L. 
92-443;  5  D.S.C.  Appendix  I)  which  set  forth 
standards  for  the  formation  and  use  of  advi- 
sory committees. 

Purpose  and  Functions 

The  Commission  advises  and  makes  rec- 
ommendations to  the  nation  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education.  To  carry  out  his  mis- 
sion the  Commission  is  charged  with  the  fol- 
lowing responsibilities: 

(1)  To  review  and  synthesize  the  data  and 
scholarly  literature  on  the  quality  of  learn- 
ing and  teaching  in  the  nation's  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, with  special  concern  for  the  education- 
al experience  of  teen-age  youth; 

(2)  To  examine  and  to  compare  and  con- 
trast the  curricula  standards,  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  educational  systems  of  several 
advanced  countries  with  those  of  the  United 
SUtes; 

(3)  To  study  a  representative  sampling  ol 
university  and  college  admission  standards 
and  lower  division  course  requirements  with 
particular  reference  to  the  Impact  upon  the 
enhancement  of  quality  and  the  promotion 
of  excellence  such  standards  may  have  on 
high  school  curricula  and  on  expected  levels 
of  high  school  academic  achievement; 

(4)  To  review  and  to  describe  educational 
programs  that  are  recognized  as  preparing 
students  who  consistently  attain  higher 
than  average  scores  In  college  entrance  ex- 
aminations and  who  meet  with  uncommon 
success  the  demands  placed  on  them  by  the 
nation's  colleges  and  universities; 

(5)  To  review  the  major  changes  that  have 
occtirred  In  American  education  as  well  as 
events  in  society  during  the  past  quarter 
century  that  have  significantly  affected 
educational  achievement: 

(6)  To  hold  hearings  and  to  receive  testi- 
mony and  expert  advice  on  efforts  that 
could  and  should  be  taken  to  foster  higher 
levels  of  quality  and  academic  excellence  in 
the  nation's  schools,  colleges,  and  universi- 
ties; 

(7)  To  do  all  other  things  needed  to  define 
the  problems  of  and  the  barriers  to  attain- 
ing greater  levels  of  excellence  in  American 
education:  and 

(8)  To  report  and  to  make  practical  recom- 
mendations for  action  to  be  taken  by  educa- 
tors, public  officials,  governing  boards,  par- 
ents, and  others  having  a  vital  Interest  in 
American  education  and  a  capacity  to  influ- 
ence it  for  the  better. 

Structure 

The  Commission  consists  of  at  least  12, 
but  not  more  than  19.  public  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
shall  designate  a  chairperson  from  among 
the  members.  Among  its  members  the  Com- 
mission includes  persons  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable about  educational  programs  at  var- 
ious levels  and  are  familiar  with  views  of  the 
public,  of  employers,  of  educators,  and  of 
leaders  of  a  range  of  professions  regarding 
the  status  of  education  today,  requirements 
for  the  future,  and  ways  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation for  all  Americans  can  be  Improved. 

A  quorum  of  the  Commission  is  a  majority 
of  appointed  members. 

Terms  of  service  of  members  end  with  the 
termination  of  the  Commission. 


Hearings  on  behalf  of  the  Commission 
may  be  held  by  one  or  more  members  with 
the  authorization  of  the  chairperson. 

The  Commission  may  establish  standing 
committees  composed  exclusively  of  lU 
members.  Each  standing  conunittee  com- 
plies with  the  requiremenU  of  applicable 
statutes  and  Departmental  regulations. 
Each  committee  presents  to  the  Commission 
findings  and  reconunendatlons  for  action  by 
the  full  Commission.  Timely  notification  of 
the  establishment  of  a  committee  and  any 
change  therein,  including  its  charge,  mem- 
bership, and  frequency  of  meetings,  will  be 
made  in  writing  to  the  Committee  Manage- 
ment Officer.  All  committees  act  under  the 
policies  esUblished  by  the  Commission  as  a 
whole. 

Management  and  staff  services  are  provid- 
ed by  the  Executive  Director  who  serves  as 
the  Designated  Federal  Official  to  the  Com- 
mission and  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Education. 

Meetings 
The    Commission    meets    approximately 
four  times  a  year  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
person, with  the  advance  approval  of  the 
Secretary  or  the  Designated  Federal  Offi- 
cial who  approves  the  agenda  and  is  present 
or  represented   at   all   meetings.   Standing 
committees  meet  as  required  at  the  call  of 
their  Chairperson  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Commission  Chairperson.  All  meetings 
are  open  to  the  public  except  as  determined 
otherwise  by  the  Assistant  Secretary   for 
Educational    Research    and    Improvement. 
Notice  of  all  meetings  shall  be  given  to  the 
public.  Meetings  are  conducted,  and  records 
of  proceedings  kept,  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable laws  and  Department  regulations. 
Compensation 
In  accordance  with  the  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  and  other  applicable  laws. 
Commission  members  shall  be  entitled  to  an 
honorarium  of  $100  per  day  for  official  busi- 
ness of  the  Commission.  Their  per  diem  and 
travel  expenses  will  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  Federal  Travel  Regulations. 
Annual  Cost  Estimate 
Estimate  of  the  direct  cost  for  operating 
the    Commission,    including    compensation 
and  travel  expenses  for  members  as  well  as 
costs  for  studies,  but  excluding  staff  sup- 
port, is  $332,000.  Estimate  of  annual  person 
years  of  staff  required  is  16.  Estimate  of 
direct  annual  costs  for  administrative  sup- 
port, staff  and  staff  per  diem  and  travel  ex- 
penses is  $453,000.  The  National  Institute  of 
Education  will  provide  additional  adminis- 
trative and  research  assistance  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

Reports 
In  addition  to  its  final  report,  which  is  ex- 
pected eighteen  months  from  the  initial 
meeting,  the  Commission  submits  to  the 
Congress  by  March  31  of  each  year  an 
aimual  report  which  contains  as  a  minimum 
a  list  of  the  names  and  business  addresses  of 
the  members,  a  list  of  the  dates  and  places 
of  the  meetings,  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  a  sxmimary  of  Commission  ac- 
tivities and  recommendations  made  during 
the  year.  Such  report  is  transmitted  with 
the  Secretary's  aiuiual  report  to  Congress. 
The  Commission  makes  such  other  reports 
or  recommendations  as  may  be  appropriate. 
A  copy  of  the  aimual  report  and  other  re- 
ports is  provided  to  the  Committee  Manage- 
ment Officer. 


Termination  Date 


It  is  estimated  that  the  time  necessary  for 
the  Commission  to  complete  Its  activities 


and  report  is  at  least  18  months.  Therefore, 
to  Insure  the  completion  of  the  report,  the 
Secretary  determines  that  this  Conunisslon 
terminates  not  later  than  two  years  from 
the  date  of  this  Charter. 
Approved:  August  5, 1981. 

T.  H.  Bell. 
Secretary. 

Appendix  B:  Schedule  of  the  Commiaaion's 
public  events 

Event,  Date<s),  Place,  and  HosUs) 
Full  Commission  Meetinr.  October  9-10. 
1981:  Washington.  D.C. 

Full  Commission  Meeting;  December  7, 
1981;  Washington.  D.C. 

Full  Commission  Meeting;  February  25. 
1982:  Washington.  D.C. 

Hearing— Science.  Mathematics.  and 
Technology  Education;  March  11,  1982; 
Stanford  University.  Stanford.  California; 
Donald  Kennedy.  President,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity; J.  Myron  Atkln,  Dean.  Graduate 
School  of  Education.  Stanford  University. 

Hearing— Language  and  Literacy:  Skills 
for  Academic  Learning;  April  16.  1982;  Hous- 
ton Independent  School  District.  Houston. 
Texas;  Raymon  Bynum.  Texas  State  Com- 
missioner of  Education:  Billy  R.  Reagan, 
General  Superintendent,  Houston  Inde- 
pendent School  District. 

Panel  Discussion— Performance  Expecta- 
tions in  American  Education;  April  30,  1982; 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Philadel- 
phia. Pennsylvania;  Thomas  Erllch.  Provost, 
The  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Hearing— Teaching  and  Teacher  Educa- 
tion; May  12.  1982;  Georgia  SUte  Universi- 
ty. Atlanta,  Georgia:  Alonzo  Crlm,  Superin- 
tendent, Atlanta  Public  Schools;  Sherman 
Day,  Dean.  School  of  Education,  Georgia 
SUte  University;  Barbara  Hatton,  Dean, 
School  of  Education,  AtlanU  University. 

In  addition  to  these  public  events,  the 
Commission  members  also  attended  a 
number  of  subcommittee  meetings  and  work 
sessions  over  the  course  of  18  months. 

Full  Commission  Meeting;  May  25,  1982; 
Washington.  D.C. 

Hearing— College  Admissions  and  the 
Transition  to  Post-Secondary  Education; 
June  23,  1982:  Roosevelt  University,  Chica- 
go, Illinois:  Rolf  Well.  President,  Roosevelt 
University:  John  Corbally,  President,  John 
D.  and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur  Founda- 
tion, Chicago. 

Symposium— The  Student's  Role  in  Learn- 
ing; July  30,  1982;  San  Diego  State  Universi- 
ty. California;  Thomas  Day.  President.  San 
Diego  State  University;  Richard  Atkinson. 
Chancellor.  University  of  California.  San 
Diego. 

Panel  Discussion— College  Curriculum: 
Shape.  Influence,  and  Assessment;  August 
27.  1982;  University  of  Rhode  Island;  Kings- 
ton. Rhode  Island:  Frank  Newman.  Presi- 
dent: University  of  Rhode  Island. 

Hearing— Education  for  a  Productive  Role 
in  a  Productive  Society;  September  16.  1982; 
St.  Cajetan's  Center.  Denver,  Colorado; 
Robert  Andringa.  Executive  Director.  Edu- 
cation Commission  of  the  States.  Denver. 

Full  Commission  Meeting;  September  28- 
29.  1982;  New  York.  New  York;  Robert 
Payton.  President.  Exxon  Education  Foun- 
dation. Exxon  Corporation.  New  York,  New 
York. 

Hearing— Education  for  the  Gifted  and 
Talented;  October  15.  1982:  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Cambridge.  Massachusetts;  Derek  Bok. 
President.  Harvard  University;  Patricia  Alb- 
jerg  Graham.  Dean.  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Education. 
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Pull  Commission  Meeting;  November  15- 
16. 1982;  Waahlngton.  DC. 

Full  Commission  Meeting:  January  21-22. 
1983;  Washington,  D.C. 

Full  Commission  Meeting;  April  26.  1983; 
Washington.  D.C. 

Appendix  C:  Commitaioried  papers 
Authors)  and  Paper: 

Joseph  Adelson.  The  University  of  Michi- 
gan. Ann  Arbor;  "Twenty-Five  Years  of 
American  Education:  An  Interpretation." 

Catherine  P.  Ailes,  Francis  W.  Rushing. 
SRI  International.  Arlington,  Virginia;  A 
Summary  Report  on  the  Educational  Sys- 
tems of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union:  Comparative  Analysis." 

Alexander  W.  Astln.  University  of  Califor- 
nia. Los  Angeles;  "Excellence  and  Equity  in 
American  Education." 

Alexander  W.  Astln,  University  of  Califor- 
nia. Los  Angeles;  "The  American  Freshman, 
1966-1981;  Some  Implications  for  Education- 
al Policy  and  Practice." 

Herman  Blake,  University  of  California, 
Santa  Cruz;  "Demographic  Change  and  Cur- 
riculum: New  Students  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion." 

Richard  I.  Brod,  the  Modem  Language 
Association,  New  York.  New  York;  Nicholas 
Pamham.  The  International  Council  on  the 
Future  of  the  University.  New  York.  New 
York;  William  V.  Mayer,  Biological  Sciences 
Curriculum  Study,  Boulder.  Colorado: 
Robert  A.  McCaughey.  Barnard  College. 
New  York,  New  York;  "University  Entrance 
Examinations  and  Performance  Expecta- 
tions." 

Barbara  B.  Bum,  Christopher  H.  Hum, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  Amherst;  "An 
Analytic  Comparison  of  Eklucatlonal  Sys- 
tems." 

Philip  Cusick.  Michigan  State  University. 
East  Lansing;  "Secondary  Public  Schools  in 
America." 

Paul  DeHart  Hurd,  Stanford  University, 
California;  "An  Overview  of  Science  Educa- 
tion in  the  United  States  and  Selected  For- 
eign Countries." 

Walter  Doyle.  University  of  Texas  at 
Austin;  "Academic  Work." 

Kenneth  Duckworth.  University  of 
Oregon.  Eugene;  "Some  Ideas  About  Stu- 
dent Cognition.  Motivation  and  Work"  (A 
Critique  of  the  Symposium  on  77ie  Student's 
Role  in  Learning). 

Max  A.  Eckstein.  Queens  College/City  of 
New  York.  Flushing;  Susanne  Shafer,  Arizo- 
na State  University,  Tempe;  Kenneth 
Travers.  University  of  Illinois.  Champaign- 
Urbana;  '"A  Comparative  Review  of  Curricu- 
lum: Mathematics  and  International  Studies 
in  the  Secondary  Schools  of  Five  Coun- 
tries." 

Eleanor  Farrar,  The  Huron  Institute. 
Cambridge.  Massachusetts;  Matthew  B. 
Miles.  Center  for  Policy  Research.  New 
York,  New  York;  Barbara  Neufeld,  The 
Huron  Institute.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts; 
""A  Review  of  Effective  Schools  Research: 
Implications  for  Practice  and  Research." 

Zelda  Gamson.  University  of  Michigan. 
Ann  Arbor:  "A  Little  Light  on  the  Subject: 
Keeping  General  and  Liberal  Education 
Alive." 

William  E.  Gardner,  University  of  Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis;  John  R.  Palmer,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  Madison:  '"Certification 
and  Accreditation:  Background.  Issue  Anal- 
ysis, and  Recommendations." 

Thomas  L.  Good.  University  of  Missouri- 
Columbia;  "What  Is  Learned  in  Schools:  Re- 
sponding to  School  Demands.  Grades  K-6." 

Thomas  L.  Good  and  Gall  M.  Hlnkel.  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri-Columbia;  "Schooling  in 


America:  Some  Descriptive  and  Explanatory 
Statements." 

Donald  B.  Holsinger,  State  University  of 
New  York.  Albany;  "Time.  Content  and  Ex- 
pectations as  Predictors  of  School  Achieve- 
ment in  the  U.S.A.  and  Other  Developed 
Countries:  A  Review  of  lEA  Evidence." 

Kenneth  R.  Howey,  University  of  Minne- 
sota. Minneapolis:  "Charting  Directions  for 
Preservlce  Teacher  Education." 

Torsten  Husen.  University  of  Stockholm, 
Sweden;  "A  Cross-National  Perspective  on 
Assessing  the  Quality  of  Learning." 

Nancy  Karweit.  Johns  Hopkins  Universi- 
ty. Baltimore,  Maryland;  "Time  on  Task:  A 
Research  Review." 

Howard  London,  Bridgewater  State  Col- 
lege. Massachusetts:  "Academic  Standards 
in  the  Americsji  Community  College: 
Trends  and  Controversies." 

Martin  L.  Maehr.  University  of  Illinois. 
Champaign-Urbana;  "Motivational  Factors 
in  School  Achievement."' 

Matthew  B.  Miles.  Center  for  Policy  Re- 
search, New  York,  New  York;  Eleanor 
Farrar  and  Barbara  Neufeld,  The  Huron  In- 
stitute, Cambridge,  Massachusetts;  "The 
Extent  of  Adoption  of  Effective  Schools 
Programs." 

Barbara  Neufeld  and  EHeanor  Farrar.  The 
Huron  Institute.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts; 
Matthew  B.  Miles,  Center  for  Policy  Re- 
search, New  York,  New  York;  "A  Review  of 
Effective  Schools  Research:  The  Message 
for  Secondary  Schools." 

William  Neumaim,  Syracuse  University, 
New  York:  ""College  Press  and  Student  Fit. " 

C.  Robert  Pace.  University  of  California. 
Los  Angeles:  "Achievement  and  Quality  of 
Student  Effort." 

Harvey  L.  Prokop,  San  Diego  Unified 
School  District,  California;  "Intelligence, 
Motivation  and  the  Quantity  and  Quality  of 
Academic  Work  and  their  Impacts  on  the 
Learning  of  Students:  A  Practitioner's  Reac- 
tion" (A  Critique  of  the  Symposium  on  77ie 
Sttident's  Role  in  Learning). 

Lauren  B.  Resnlck,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania;  Daniel  P.  Resnlck. 
Camegle-Mellon  University.  Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania;  "Standards.  Curriculum,  and 
Performance:  An  Historical  and  Compara- 
tive Persijective." 

Frederick  Rudolph.  Williams  College.  Wil- 
liamstown,  Massachusetts;  "Educational  Ex- 
cellence—The Secondary  School-College 
Connection  and  Other  Matters:  An  Histori- 
cal Assessment." 

Clifford  Sjogren,  University  of  Michigan, 
Aiui  Arbor;  '"College  Admissions  and  the 
Transition  to  Postsecondary  Education: 
Standards  and  Practices." 

Richard  E.  Snow,  Stanford  University. 
California:  "Intelligence,  Motivation  and 
Academic  Work"  (A  Critique  of  the  Sympo- 
sium of  The  Student's  Role  in  Learning). 

Robert  J.  Stemlserg  and  Richard  Wagner, 
Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Connecticut; 
""Understanding  Intelligence:  What's  in  It 
for  Educators?" 

Deborah  Stipek,  University  of  California. 
Los  Angeles;  "Motivating  Students  to  Learn: 
A  Lifelong  Perspective." 

Judith  Tomey-Purta,  University  of  Mary- 
land. College  Park:  John  Schwille.  Michigan 
State  University.  East  Lansing;  "The  Values 
Learned  in  School:  Policy  and  Practice  in 
Industrialized  Countries." 

Beatrice  Ward,  John  R.  MergendoUer,  and 
Alexis  L.  Mitman,  Par  West  Laboratory  of 
Eductional  Research  and  Development.  San 
Francisco.  California;  "The  Years  Between 
Elementary  School  and  High  School:  What 
Schooling  Experiences  E>o  Students  Have?" 


Jonathan  Warren.  Educational  Testing 
Service.  Berkeley,  California;  "The  Faculty 
Role  In  Educational  Excellence." 

Dean  K.  Whitla.  Harvard  University. 
Cambridge.  Massachusetts;  "Value  Added 
and  Other  Related  Matters." 

Sam  J.  Yarger.  Syracuse  University.  New 
York;  'Inservlce  Education." 

Herbert  Zimiles,  Bank  Street  College  of 
Education.  New  York,  New  York;  "The- 
Changing  American  Child:  The  Perspective 
of  Educators." 

Commissioned  papers  wlU  be  available  in 
the  ERIC  system  after  July  1983  (See  Or- 
dering Information). 

Also  available  through  the  ERIC  system 
after  July  1983: 

Clifford  Adelman,  National  Institute  of 
Education.  Washington.  D.C:  "A  Study  of 
High  School  TranscripU,  1964-1981." 

Appendix  D:  Hearing  testimonv 

Science,  mathematics,  and  technology 
education 

H.  Cuyford  Stever.  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Washington,  D.C. 

Bernard  M.  Oliver,  Hewlett-Packard  Com- 
pany. Palo  Alto,  California. 

Henry  L.  Alder.  University  of  California.. 
Davis,  representing  the  Couitcil  of  Scientific 
Society  Presidents. 

Sarah  E.  Klein.  Roton  Middle  School, 
Norwalk.  Cormectlcut,  representing  the  Na- 
tional Science  Teachers  Association. 

Harold  D.  Taylor.  Hillsdale  High  School, 
San  Mateo,  California,  representing  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics. 

John  Martin.  Palo  Alto  Unified  School 
District.  California. 

Ruth  Willis,  Hamilton  Junior  High 
School,  Oakland,  California. 

Sam  Dederian,  San  Francisco  Unified 
School  District,  California. 

Leroy  Finkel.  San  Mateo  County  Office  of 
Education.  California. 

Olivia  Martinez.  San  Jose  Unified  School 
District.  California. 

Robert  Bell.  General  Electric  Company, 
San  Jose.  California. 

Judith  Hubner.  representing  the  Gover- 
nor's Office.  State  of  California. 

Robert  W.  Walker.  De  Anza-Foothill  Com- 
munity College  District.  California. 

Nancy  Kreinberg,  Lawrence  Hall  of  Sci- 
ence, Berkeley,  California. 

Robert  Fituiell,  Lawrence  Hall  of  Science. 
Berkeley,  California. 

Marian  E.  Koshland,  University  of  Call-, 
fornia,  Berkeley,  representing  the  National 
Science  Board. 

Alan  M.  Portis.  University  of  California. 
Berkeley,  representing  the  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Physical  Society. 

Leon  Henkin.  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  representing  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Mathematical  Instruction. 

John  Pawson.  Edison  High  School.  Hun- 
tington Beach,  California. 

Alan  Fiblsh,  Lowell  High  School,  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Juliet  R.  Henry,  representing  the  Califor- 
nia Teachers  Association. 

Jess  Bravin,  Board  of  Education,  Los  An- 
geles, California. 

Frank  Oppenheimer,  E^ploratorlum.  San 
Francisco,  California. 

Leigh  Bursteln,  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles. 

Judy  Chamberlain.  Cupertino  Unified 
School  District.  California. 

Michael  Summerville.  Fremont  Unified 
High  School  District.  California. 

Ted  Perry,  San  Juan  Unified  School  Dis- 
trict. California. 
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Paul  DeHart  Hurd,  Stanford  University, 
California. 

Elizabeth     Karplus.     Campolindo     High 
School,  Moraga.  California. 

Louis  Fein,  Palo  Alto  Learners  Associa- 
tion. California. 

Bob  McParland,  representing  the  Califor- 
nia Math  Council. 

Katherine    Burt,    Cupertino   Elementary 
School  District.  California. 

Leo  Ruth.  California  Engineering  Founda- 
tion. 

Gordon  M.  Ambach.  State  Education  De- 
partment, Albany,  New  York. 

James  L.  Casey,  SUte  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Carolyn   Graham,   Jefferson   Elementary 
School,  Burbank.  California. 
Marcy  Holteen,  Ambler,  Pennsylanla. 
Howard  C.  Mel  and  Kay  Pairwell,  Law- 
rence Hall  of  Science,  Berkeley,  California. 
Jean  Phillips,  Thousand  Oaks,  California. 
Simon  Ramo,  the  TRW-PuJitsu  Company, 
Redondo  Beach,  California. 

Gerhardt  W.  Reidel,  University  of  West 
Los  Angeles,  Culver  City,  California. 

Carl  L.  Riehm,  Virginia  SUte  Department 
of  Education,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
John  H.  Saxon.  Norman,  Oklahoma. 
Thomas  O.  Sidebottom,   Interactive  Sci- 
ences. Inc..  Palo  Alto,  California. 

Karl     Weiss.     Northeastern     University. 
Boston.  Massachusetts. 
Jan  West,  Oroville.  California- 
Related  activities  in  the  Bay  Area 
Site  Visit:  Lawrence  Hall  of  Science.  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Berkeley,  Howard  C. 
Mel.  Director. 

Tour  of  the  Paul  and  Jean  Hanna  Collec- 
tion on  the  Role  of  Education  and  the  Ar- 
chives and  Library  at  the  Hoover  Institu- 
tion. Stanford  University. 

Dinner  with  business,  education,  and  com- 
munity leaders.  Sponsored  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  Western 
Regional  Office,  and  the  William  and  Flora 
Hewlett  Foundation. 
Language  and  literacy:  Skills  for  academic 

learning 
Richard  C.  Anderson.  University  of  Illi- 
nois. Champaign-Urbana. 

BSargaret  Smith-Burke.  New  York  Univer- 
sity. New  York. 

Donald  Graves.  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Durham. 

Eileen  Limdy.  University  of  Texas,  San 
Antonio. 

Ray  Clifford,  Defense  Language  Institute, 
Presidio  of  Monterey,  California. 

Lily  Wong-Fillmore,  University  of  Califor- 
nia. Berkeley. 

Victoria  Bergin.  Texas  Education  Agency. 
Austin. 

Alan  C.  Purves.  University  of  Illinois, 
Champaign-Urbana. 

Delia  Pompa,  Houston  Independent 
School  District,  Texas. 

Olivia  Munoz,  Houston  Independent 
School  District,  Texas. 

James  Kinneavy,  University  of  Texas, 
Austin. 

Betty  Von  Maszewski,  Deer  Park  Inde- 
pendent School  District,  Texas. 

Claire  E.  Weinstein,  University  of  Texas, 
Austin. 

Patricia  Sturdivant.  Houston  Independent 
School  District.  Texas. 

June  Dempsey.  University  of  Houston. 
Texas,  representing  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges,  the 
Western  College  Reading  Association,  and 
the  National  Association  for  Remedial  and 
Developmental  Studies  in  Postsecondary 
Education. 


Jane  Porter,  College  Board,  Austin,  Texas. 
Kay  Bell,  Texas  Classroom  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation, Austin,  Texas. 

Judy  Walker  de  Felix,  University  of  Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

Barbara  Glave,  University  of  Houston. 
Texas,  representing  the  Houston  Area 
Teachers  of  Foreign  Language. 

Dora  Scott,  Houston  Independent  School 
District,  Texas,  representing  the  National 
Education  Association  and  the  Texas  State 
Teachers  Association,  Houston. 

Georgette  Sullins.  Spring  Independent 
School  District,  Texas. 

Renate  Donovan,  Spring  Branch  Inde- 
pendent School  District,  Texas. 

Gordon  M.  Ambach,  SUte  Education  De- 
partment, Albany,  New  York. 

Jo  Bennett  and  Jean  Parochetti.  Alvln 
Community  College,  Texas. 

Sharon  Robinson.  National  Education  As- 
sociation, Washington.  D.C. 

Donald  L.  Rubin.  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  representing  the  Speech  Communi- 
cation Association. 

Robert  N.  Schwartz.  University  of  Hous- 
ton. Texas. 

Ralph  C.  SUiger.  International  Reading 
Association.  Newark,  Delaware. 

Helen  Warringer-Burke  and  Carl  L. 
Riehm.  Department  of  Education,  Rich- 
mond. Virginia. 

William  Work,  Speech  Communication 
Association,  Annandale.  Virginia. 

Daryl  R.  Yost,  East  Allen  County  Schools, 
New  Haven,  Indiana. 

Related  activities  in  Houston 
Site  visits  coordinated  by  the  Office  of  the 
General  Superintendent  of  the  Houston  In- 
dependent School  District:  Briargrove  Ele- 
mentary School,  Wilson  Elementary  School, 
Clifton  Middle  School,  Bellaire  High 
School,  High  School  for  Engineering  Profes- 
sions. High  School  for  Health  Professions. 
High  School  for  Performing  and  Visual 
Arts. 

Teaching  and  Teacher  Education 
Gary  Sykes.  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion. Washington,  D.C. 

Gary  Fenstermacher,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute  and  SUte  University,  Blacksburg. 

David  G.  Imig,  American  Association  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Anne  Flowers,  Georgia  Southern  Universi- 
ty, SUtesljoro. 

Barbara  Peterson,  Seven  Oaks  Elementary 
School.  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 

Eva  Galumbos,  Southern  Regional  Educa- 
tion Board,  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

Robert  Scanlon,  Pennsylvania  State  De- 
partment of  Education.  Harrisburg. 

Ralph  Turlington,  Florida  SUte  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Tallahassee. 

Gail  MacColl,  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Kathy  Jones,  Roan  State  Community  Col- 
lege, Harriman,  Tennessee,  representing  the 
National  Education  Association. 

Mary  Lou  Romaine,  AtlanU  Federation  of 
Teachers,  Gerogia.  representing  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Teachers. 

Janet  Towslee-CoUier.  Georgia  SUte  Uni- 
versity, AtlanU,  representing  the  Associa- 
tion of  Teacher  Educators. 

Robert  Fortenberry,  Jackson  City 
Schools,  Mississippi,  representing  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  School  Administrators. 

Nicholas  Hobar,  West  Virginia  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  Charleston,  represent- 
ing the  National  Association  of  SUte  Direc- 
tors of  Teacher  Education  and  Certification. 


Fred  Loveday,  Georgia  Private  Education 
Council,  Smyrna,  representing  the  Council 
for  American  Private  Education. 

James  Lowden.  Alabama  Christian  Educa- 
tion Association.  Prattville.  representing  the 
American  Association  of  Christian  Schools. 

J.  L.  Grant,  Florida  SUte  University,  Tal- 
lahassee, representing  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  Colleges  of  Teacher  Education. 

Carolyn  Huseman,  Georgia  State  Board  of 
Education,  representing  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Boards  of  Education. 

Robert  Fontenot,  University  of  South- 
western Louisiana.  LaFayette. 

Nancy  Ramseur,  Camden  High  School. 
South  Carolina. 

Eugene  Kelly.  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity. Washington.  D.C. 
Richard  Hodges,  Decatur,  Georgia. 
James    Gray,    University    of    California, 
Berkeley. 

Rober  Dixon,  Institute  for  Research,  De- 
velopment and  Engineering  in  Nuclear 
Energy,  AtlanU,  Georgia. 
Pat  Woodall.  Columbus,  Georgia. 
Wayne  Wheatley.  Purman  University, 
Greenville.  South  Carolina,  representing 
the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children 

Joe  HasensUb.  Project  Teach.  Westwood, 
New  Jersey 

William  Drummond.  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville 

Debbie  Yoho.  Southeastern  Regional 
Teacher  Center.  Columbia.  South  Carolina 

Donald  Gallehr.  Virginia  Writing  Project. 
Fairfax 

James  Collins.  National  Council  of  States 
on  In-service  Education.  Syracuse.  New 
York 

Ann  Levy,  Project  New  Adventure  in 
Learning,  Tallahassee,  Florida 

Bill    Katzenmeyer,   University   of   South 
Florida,  Tampa 
Walt  Mika,  Virginia  Education  Association 
Eunice  Sims.  Georgia  Writing  Project,  At- 
lanU 

Elaine  Banks  and  Sam  Sava,  National  As- 
sociation of  Elementary  School  Principals, 
Reston,  Virginia 

Alandino     A.     Burchianti,     Masontown. 
Pennsylvania 
Roy  Edelfelt,  Washington.  D.C. 
Ed   Foglia,   California  Teachers  Associa- 
tion, Burlingame 

June  Johnson,  New  Adventure  in  Learn- 
ing, Tallahassee,  Florida 

Richard  A.  Krueger,  SUples  Teacher 
Center,  Mirmesota 

Clare  Miezio,  Eagle  Forum  Education 
Committee,  Schaumburg,  Illinois 

Donald  L.  Rubin,  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  representing  the  Speech  Communi- 
cation Association  Committee  on  Assess- 
ment and  Testing 

Daryl  R.  Yost,  East  Allen  County  Schools, 
New  Haven.  Indiana 

Related  activities  in  AtlanU 
Site   Visits:   Douglas   High  School.   L.W. 
Butts.     Principal;     Mays     High     School, 
Thomas  E.  Wood,  Jr.,  Principal. 

Lunch  with  local  dignitaries  hosted  by 
Georgia  SUte  University. 

Dinner  with  business,  education,  and  com- 
munity leaders:  Coordinated  by  the  AtlanU 
Partnership  of  Business  and  Education: 
Sponsored  by  FABRAP  Architects.  Inc..  and 
the  Coca-Cola  Company. 
College  Admissions  and  the  Transition  to 

Postsecondary  Education 
Clifford  Sjogren.  University  of  Michigan. 
Ann  Arbor. 

Ralph  McGee,  New  Trier  Township  High 
School.  Wirmetka.  Illinois. 
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Alice  Cox.  University  of  California  Sys- 
temwide  Administration.  Berkeley. 

George  SUfford,  Prairie  View  A&M  Uni- 
versity, Texas. 

Fred  Hargadon,  Stanford  University,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Margaret  MacVicar,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology,  Cambridge. 

Lois  Mazzuca.  National  Association  of  Col- 
lege Admissions  Counselors,  Rolling  Mead- 
ows, Illinois. 

Ora  McConnor.  Chicago  Public  Schools, 
nilirais. 

Theodore  Brown.  Hales  Franciscan  High 
School.  Chicago.  Illinois. 

Cliarles  D.  O'CormeU,  University  of  Chica- 
go, Illinois. 

Oscar  Shabat.  Chicago  Community  Col- 
lege System.  Illinois. 

Arnold  Mitchum.  Marquette  University. 
Milwaukee.  Wisconsin. 

Michael  Kean,  Educational  Testing  Serv- 
ice. Midwestern  Regional  Office.  Evanston, 
Illinois. 

John  B.  Vaccaro,  The  College  Board,  Mid- 
western Regional  Office,  Evanston.  Illinois. 

William  Klimison,  Wittenberg  University. 
Springfield.  Ohio. 

WiUiam  J.  Pappas,  Northview  High 
School,  Grand  Rapids.  Michigan. 

Carmelo  Rodriguez.  ASPIRA  of  Illinois. 
Chicago. 

Jeffrey  Mallow.  Loyola  University.  Chica- 
go. Illinois. 

Carol  Elder,  Local  4100  of  American  Fed- 
eration of  Teachers,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Bettye  J.  Lewis.  Michigan  Alliance  of 
Families. 

Rachel  Ralya,  Michigan  Alliance  of  Fami- 
lies. 

Austin  Doherty,  Alvemo  College.  Milwau- 
kee. Wisconsin. 

Gordon  M.  Ambach,  SUte  Education  De- 
partment, Albany,  New  York. 

Gordon  C.  Godbey,  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion for  Adult  Continuing  Education. 

Daryl  R.  Yost,  East  Allen  County  Schools, 
New  Haven,  Indiana. 

Related  activities  in  Chicago 

Site  Visits:  Standard  Oil  of  Indiana,  Gene 
E.  Cartwright,  Manager  of  Employee  Rela- 
tions and  Joseph  Feeney,  Director,  Training 
and  Personnel  Planning;  Continental  Illi- 
nois Bank,  Jennifer  Olsztynski,  Personnel 
Manager;  De  Paul  University,  Rev.  John  T. 
Richardson,  President  and  David  Justice, 
Dean,  School  for  New  Learning. 

Luncheon  with  leaders  of  higher  educa- 
tion institutions;  Sponsored  by  the  John  D. 
and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur  Foundation. 

Dinner  with  business,  education,  and  com- 
munity leaders;  Sponsored  by  the  John  D. 
and  Catherine  T.  MacArthur  Foundation; 
Chaired  by  Stanley  O.  Eikenberry.  Presi- 
dent. University  of  Illinois. 

Education  for  a  Productive  Role  in  a 
Productive  Society 

Daniel  Saks.  Brookings  Institution,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Roy  Forbes,  Education  Commission  of  the 
SUtes,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Sol  Hurwitz,  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment. New  York.  New  York. 

Martha  Brownlee,  Naval  Education  and 
Training  for  Research  and  Development 
Pensacola,  Florida. 

Norman  Pledger,  Colorado  AFL-CIO. 
Denver. 

Lucretia  James.  Storage  Technology,  Inc., 
Louisville.  Colorado. 

Kathy  Collins  Smith.  American  Institute 
of  Banking.  Denver.  Colorado. 

Wade  Murphree.  Denver  Institute  of 
Technology.  Colorado. 


Calvin  Frazier,  SUte  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. Denver,  Colorado. 

Rober  Taylor,  The  Ohio  SUte  University, 
Columbus. 

John  Peper.  Jefferson  County  Schools. 
Lakewood,  Colorado. 

Michael  A.  MacDowell.  Joint  Council  on 
Economic  Education.  New  York.  New  York. 

Larry  Brown.  70001,  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Robert  Stewart,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia. 

Gordon  Dickinson.  Colorado  Community 
College  and  Vocational  Education  Board, 
Sterling. 

Karl  Weiss,  Northeastern  University, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Donald  Schwartz,  University  of  Colorado. 
Colorado  Springs. 

Patricia  Brcvik,  Auraria  Library  and 
Media  Center.  Denver.  Colorado. 

John  Dromgoole.  National  Commission  on 
Cooperative  Education.  Boston.  Massachu- 
sette. 

Faith  Hamre.  Littleton  Public  Schools. 
Ohio. 

Vernon  Broussard.  National  Council  on 
Vocational  Education,  Culver  City.  Califor- 
nia. 

David  Terry,  UUh  System  of  Higher  EMu- 
cation.  Salt  Lake  City. 

Georgia  Van  Adestine,  Western  Michigan 
University,  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

Gordon  E.  Heaton,  Colorado  Education 
Association,  Aurora,  Colorado. 

Young  Jay  Mulkey,  American  Institute 
for  Character  Education,  San  Antonio, 
Texas. 

George  P.  Rusteika.  Far  West  Laboratory 
for  Educational  Research  and  Development. 
San  Francisco,  California. 

Donald  Clark.  National  Association  for  In- 
dustry-Education Cooperation.  Buffalo.  New 
York. 

Jacqueline  Danzberger.  Youth-Work,  Inc.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Charles  Davis,  Education  Clinics.  Inc..  Se- 
attle. Washington. 

Dennis  A.  Dirlisen,  San  Diego  SUte  Uni- 
versity. California. 

Ben  Lawrence,  National  Center  for  Higher 
Education  Management  Systems,  Boulder, 
Colorado. 

Bill  Rosser  and  Jennie  Sanchez,  Chicano 
Education  Project,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Sandra  K.  Squires,  University  of  Nebras- 
ka, Omaha. 

Related  activities  in  the  Denver  area 

Site  Visite:  Warren  Occupational  Technol- 
ogy Center,  Golden,  Byron  Tucker,  Princi- 
pal; Mountain  Bell  Education  and  Training 
Center,  Lakewood,  Fred  Wells,  Director; 
Career  Education  Center,  Denver,  John 
Astuno,  Principal;  Emily  Griffith  Opportu- 
nity School,  Denver,  Butch  Thomas,  Princi- 
pal. 

Luncheon  discussion  with  Robert  Wor- 
thington.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Vocational 
and  Adult  Education.  U.S.  Department  of 
Education.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dinner  discussion  with  Willard  Wirtz.  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Work  and  Learning, 
Washington,  D.C,  and  Henry  David,  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dinner  with  business,  education,  and  com- 
munity leaders.  Sponsored  by  the  Education 
Commission  of  the  SUtes,  Chaired  by 
Calvin  Frazier,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Colorado. 

Education  for  the  Gifted  and  Talented 

James  J.  Gallagher,  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 


Marcel  Kinsboume,  Eunice  Kennedy 
Shriver  Center,  Waltham,  Massachusetts. 

Joseph  Renzulli,  University  of  Connecti- 
cut, Storrs. 

David  Peldman.  Tufts  University,  Med- 
ford.  Massachusetts. 

William  Durden.  Johns  Hopkins  Universi- 
ty, Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Connie  Steele,  Texas  Technical  Universi- 
ty, Lubbock. 

Isa  Kaftal  Zimmerman.  Lexington  Public 
Schools,  Massachusetts. 

AlexinU  Baldwin.  SUte  University  of  New 
York.  Albany. 

Arthur  Pontarelli,  Rhode  Island  SUte  De- 
partment of  Education.  Providence. 

Arrnand  E.  Bastastini.  Jr..  Rhode  Island 
SUte  Legislature.  Providence. 

William  R.  Holland.  Narragansett  School 
District.  Rhode  Island. 

Melissa  Lawton.  Bristol  School  District, 
Rhode  Island. 

Rachel  Christina,  Bristol  School  District, 
Rhode  Island. 

Catherine  Valentino.  North  Kingstown 
School  District.  Rhode  Island. 

Marie  Friedel.  National  Foundation  for 
Gifted  and  Creative  Children.  Providence, 
Rhode  Island. 

Marsha  R.  Berger.  Rhode  Island  FMera- 
tion  of  Teachers.  Providence. 

Sidney  Rollins.  Rhode  Island  College. 
Providence. 

David  Laux.  SUte  Advocates  for  Gifted 
Education.  Providence.  Rhode  Island. 

James  A.  Di  Prete.  Coventry  High  School. 
Rhode  Island. 

Harold  Raynolds.  Maine  SUte  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Augusta. 

June  K.  Goodman.  Connecticut  SUte 
Board  of  Education.  Hartford. 

Mary  Hunter  Wolfe.  Connecticut  SUte 
Task  Force  on  Gifted  and  Talented  Educa- 
tion. Hartford. 

Paul  Regnier.  speaking  on  behalf  of 
Gordon  Ambach.  SUte  Education  Depart- 
ment. Albany.  New  York. 

Benson  Snyder.  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  Cambridge.  Massachusetts. 

June  Cox.  Sid  Richardson  Foundation, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

LoretU  L.  Frissora,  Needham  Public 
Schools,  Massachusetts,  representing  the 
National  E>lucation  Association. 

Patricia  O'Connell,  AugusU,  Maine,  repre- 
senting the  Council  of  SUte  Directors  for 
Programs  for  the  Gifted. 

Virginia  Ehrlich,  Astor  Program  Studies 
for  Gifted,  Suffem,  New  York. 

Gloria  E>uclos,  University  of  Southern 
Maine.  Portland. 

Anton  Lysy,  Londonderry  School  District, 
New  Hampshire. 

Rhoda  Spear,  New  Haven  Schools,  Con- 
necticut. 

Judith  Grunbaum,  Southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts University.  North  Dartmouth. 

Vincent  Hawes.  American  Association  of 
SUte  Colleges  and  Universities,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dorothy  Moser.  Mortar  Board,  Inc.,  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio. 

Wendy  Marclcs.  Chelmsford  Association 
for  Talented  and  Gifted.  Massachusetts. 

James  DeLisle.  University  of  Connecticut, 
Storrs. 

Naomi  Zymelman,  Charles  E.  Smith 
Jewish  Day  School.  Rockville.  Maryland. 

Sherry  Earle.  Connecticut  Association  for 
the  Gifted.  Danbury. 

C.  Grey  Austin,  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens. 
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Sally  Reis.  Council  for  Exceptional  Chil- 
dren. Talented  and  Olfted  Division,  Reston, 
Virginia. 

Betty  T.  OUaon,  Brockton  Public  Schools, 
Massachusetts. 

Roberta  McHardy,  Lousiana  Department 
of  Education,  Baton  Rouge. 

F*Ucity  Preund.  Gifted  Child  Society. 
Oakland,  New  Jersey. 

Lydia  Smith,  Simmons  College.  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Betsy  Buchbinder.  Massachusetts  Associa- 
tion for  Advancement  of  Individual  Poten- 
tial. Milton. 

Artemis  Kirk,  Simmons  College,  Boston. 
Massachusetts,  representing  the  Association 
of  College  and  Research  Libraries. 

Elizabeth  P.  Abbott,  Governor's  Program 
for  Olfted  and  Talented,  Gainesville.  Flori- 
da. 

James  Alvino.  Gifted  ChUd  Newsletter. 
Sewell,  New  Jersey. 

Gordon  M.  Ambach,  SUte  Education  E>e- 
partment.  Albany,  New  Yorlt. 

Association  of  San  Diego  Educators  for 
the  Gifted  and  Talented,  California. 

Philip  J.  Burke  and  Karen  A.  Verbeke, 
University  of  Maryland.  College  Park. 

Sheila  Brown,  Nebraska  Department  of 
Education,  Lincoln. 

California    Association    for    the    Gifted, 
Downey. 
Carolyn  M.  Callahan,  The  Association  for 

the  Gifted. 

Anne  B.  Crabbe.  Coe  College,  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa. 

Roxanne  H.  Cramer,  American  Mensa,  Ar- 
lington, Virginia. 

Neil  Daniel,  Texas  Christian  University, 
Fort  Worth. 

Sue  Ellen  Duggan  and  Mary  Lou  Fer- 
nandes.  Lackawanna  City  School  District, 
New  York. 

John  F.  Peldhusen.  Purdue  University, 
West  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

Frank  F.  Fowle,  111.  Clayton,  Missouri. 

Joseph  Harrington,  College  Academy, 
Stoughton,  Massachusetts. 

Anne  E.  Impellizzeri.  American  Associa- 
tion for  Gifted  Children. 

Betty  Johnson.  Minnesota  Council  for  the 
Gifted  and  Talented.  Minneapolis. 

Nancy  ICalaJian,  Sommerville,  Massachu- 
setts. 

John  Lawson.  Massachusetts  Department 
of  Education.  Quincy. 

Barbara  Lindsey,  Southwest  lowans  for 
Talented  and  Gifted,  Council  Bluffs. 

Diane  Modest.  Framingham  Public 
Schools.  Massachusetts. 

Jack  L.  Omond,  Office  for  the  Gifted, 
Port  Elizabeth.  South  Africa. 

Arthur  Purcell,  Resource  Policy  Institute. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Annette  Raphel.  Milton  Academy.  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Susanne  Richert,  Educational  Improve- 
ment Center.  Sewell,  New  Jersey. 

Carl  L.  Riehm.  Virginia  SUte  Department 
of  Education.  Richmond. 

Terry  Ruby,  Raynham  Public  Schools, 
Massachusetts. 

Barbara  Moore  Schuch.  San  Diego  City 
Schools,  California. 

Dorothy  Sisk.  University  of  South  Florida, 
Tampa. 
Mercedes   Smith,   Gifted   Association   of 

Missouri.  Springfield. 
Christopher    L.    Sny,    Janesville    Public 

Schools.  Wisconsin. 
Julian  C.  Stanley.  SMPY.  Department  of 

Psychology.  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Bal- 
timore. Maryland. 
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Jo  Thomason  and  Frederick  J.  Weintraub. 
Council  for  Exceptional  ChUdren,  Reston. 
Virginia.  ^    ^ 

Jo  Anne  Welch,  Mississippi  Association 
for  the  Talented  and  Gifted. 

Related  activities  in  the  Boston  area 
Site    Visits:    Buckingham,    Brown    and 
Nichols  School.  Cambridge,  Peter  Gurmess, 
Headmaster:  Brookline  High  School.  Brook- 
line,  Robert  McCarthy.  Headmaster. 
Secretary's  Regional  Representatives 
The  Secretary's  Regional  Representatives 
held  their  own  conferences  or  hearings  for 
educators  in  their  regions  in  order  to  pro- 
vide additional  testimony  to  the  Commis- 
sion. In  addition  to  these  events,  they  also 
supported    the    hearings    the    Commission 
sponsored  in  their  regions. 

Region  I,  Wayne  Roberts.  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, Forum  on  Effective  Schools,  Sep- 
tember 16, 1982. 

Region  II,  Lorraine  Colville,  New  York. 
New  York,  Forum  on  Excellence.  October 
21,  1982. 

Region  III,  Joseph  Ambrosino,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania.  Hearing/Conference  on 
Cooperative  Education.  October  11. 1982. 

Region  IV,  Ted  B.  Freeman.  Atlanta. 
Georgia.  Public  Meeting  on  Excellence  in 
Education.  October  22.  1982. 

Region  V.  Harold  Wright,  Chicago,  lUi- 
nois.  Excellence  in  Education:  Preparation 
for  the  Transition  to  Higher  Education,  Oc- 
tober 6, 1982. 

Region  VI,  Scott  Tuxhom,  Dallas.  Texas, 
Public  Hearing  on  Excellence  in  Education. 
October  4.  1982. 

Region  VII,  Cynthia  A.  Harris,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  Rural  and  Small  Schools  Ex- 
cellence, October  26,  1982. 

Region  VIII,  Tom  Tancredo,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado. Conference  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion, November  12-13.  1982. 

Region  IX,  Eugene  Gonzales,  San  Francis- 
co. California,  The  Teacher:  Key  to  Excel- 
lence in  the  Classroom,  October  18.  1982. 

Region  X.  George  Hood,  Seattle,  Wash- 
ington. Public  Hearing,  June  25,  1982. 
August  27,  1982  (Hearing  Officer:  Hyrum  M. 
Smith). 

Transcripts  of  the  preceding  hearings 
sponsored  by  and  for  the  Commission  will 
be  available  in  the  ERIC  System  (See  Or- 
dering Information). 

In  addition  to  these  hearings  sponsored  by 
and  for  the  Commission.  Commission  mem- 
bers participated  in  a  series  of  site  visits  and 
a  public  hearing  focusing  on  Excellence  in 
Rural  Education.  These  events  took  place 
on  April  23-24,  1982,  in  Kentucky.  The  hear- 
ing was  held  at  the  University  of  Kentucky- 
Somerset  Community  College. 

Apv«ndix  E:  Other  presentations  to  the 
Commission 

Adrienne  Bailey.  The  College  Board.  New 
York.  New  York. 

Stephen  Bailey.  Harvard  Graduate  School 
of  Education.  Cambridge.  Massachusetts. 

Irene  Bandy,  Ohio  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. Columbus. 

Elias  Blake.  Clark  CoUege.  Atlanta.  (Geor- 
gia. 

Lewis  M.  Branscomb.  National  Science 
Board.  Washington.  D.C. 

David  Burnett.  University  of  Peimsylva- 
nia,  Philadelphia. 

Lawrence  Cremin.  Teachers  College.  Co- 
lumbia University.  New  York,  New  York 

James  V.  Gaddy,  New  Rochelle  High 
School,  New  York. 

John  Goodlad.  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles. 


Elaine  Halrston,  Ohio  Board  of  Regents. 
Columbus. 

John    Hurley,    INA    Corporation    (Now 
CIGNA).  PhUadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  Kelly,  SUte  University  of  New 
York  at  Albany. 

Robert  McMillan,   University   of  Rhode 
Island,  Kingston. 

Edward  Pellegrlno.  Georgetown  Medical 
Center,  Washington,  D.C. 

Francis  Roberts,  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  Washington.  D.C. 

David  S.  Seeley.  SUten  Island.  New  York. 

John  Sprott,  U.S.  Department  of  SUte. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Carol  Stoel,  UJS.  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, Washington,  D.C. 

Abraham  Tannenbaum,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  New  York.  New  York. 

Harold     Tragash,     Xerox     Corporation. 
Stamford,  Connecticut. 

Appendix  F:  Notable  programs 

Institutions  Which  Submitted  Profiles  of 

Programs 
With  the  assistance  of  a  variety  of  organi- 
zations, the  Commission  conducted  four 
searches  for  examples  of  noUble  programs 
and  promising  approaches  to  specific  prob- 
lems in  American  education.  Our  purpose 
was  to  understand  better  how  schools, 
school  districts,  colleges,  and  other  educa- 
tion organizations  were  defining  and  ad- 
dressing these  problems.  Where  the  evi- 
dence was  convincing,  we  also  sought  to 
learn  what  made  successful  programs  work 
in  different  settings. 

The  Commission's  procedure  in  these  four 
searches  was  to  solicit  original  profiles  of 
these  programs  and  approaches,  profiles 
that  would  answer  a  number  of  key  ques- 
tions concerning  their  purpose,  content,  or- 
ganization, impact,  and  transferability. 

Evidence  of  program  success  was  provided 
wholly  by  the  institution  submitting  the 
profile.  The  Commission  is.  thus,  in  no  posi- 
tion to  validate  these  programs  or  to  claim 
any  of  them  to  be  "exemplary." 

Over  200  schools,  school  districts,  colleges 
and  other  educational  organizations  re- 
sponded to  our  soliciUtions.  They  sent  in 
profiles  and  other  descriptions  of  nearly  300 
programs.  Due  to  the  specific  problems  on 
which  we  were  seeking  information  (e.g.  the 
transition  from  secondary  to  postsecondary 
education,  the  use  of  educational  technolo- 
gy, mathematics  education,  cooperative  edu- 
cational ventures  with  business  and  indus- 
try), most  of  the  respondents  were  postsec- 
ondary institutions.  But  many  of  the  pro- 
files submitted  by  colleges  involved  pro- 
grams developed  for  or  with  elementary 
and/or  secondary  schools  and  are  in  oper- 
ation in  many  school  districts. 

For  their  assistance  in  the  efforts  to  iden- 
tify and  solicit  this  information,  we  are  par- 
ticularly grateful  to  the  American  Council 
on  Education,  the  American  Association  for 
Higher  Education,  the  American  Association 
of  SUte  Colleges  and  Universities,  the 
American  Association  of  Community  and 
Junior  Colleges,  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary  School  Principals,  the  Academy 
for  Educational  Development,  the  Council 
on  American  Private  Education,  and  the 
Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Postsecond- 
ary Education. 

The  following  document  will  be  available 
in  the  ERIC  System  sometime  after  July. 
1983  (See  Ordering  Information): 
Authors  and  Paper: 

Clifford  Adelman.  National  Institute  of 
Education,  Washington.  D.C;  Elaine 
Reuben.  Elaine  Reuben  Associates,  Wash- 
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ington.  D.C:  "Notable  Programs  in  Ameri- 
can Postsecondary  Education:  Selected  Ana- 
lytical Abstracts". 
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Additional  copies  of  this  report  may  be  ob- 
tained from:  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
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The  cost  of  this  report  is  indicated  on  the 
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or  MasterCard,  noting  the  expiration  date 
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to  the  ERIC  System  are  available  in  two 
forms:  paper  copy  (a  reproduction  of  the 
document  in  approximately  the  original 
page  size)  and  microfiche  (a  4"  x  6"  sheet  of 
microfilm  on  which  up  to  96  pages  of  text 
are  reproduced).  Copy  costs  are  liased  on 
the  number  of  pages  in  the  document.  To  il- 
lustrate, a  72-page  document  currently  costs 
$5.65  in  paper  copy  and  $.97  in  microfiche 
with  postage  costs  in  addition.  Copies  can  be 
secured  by  contacting:  'ERIC  Etocument  Re- 
production Service,  P.O.  Box  190,  Arlington, 
Virginia  22210.  (703)  841-1212. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  It  only  follows  on 
an  even  more  meaningful  report  to 
this  particular  Senator,  and  that  more 
meaningful  report  is  entitled  "People 
and  Productivity:  A  Challenge  to  Cor- 
porate America."  This  was  published 


some  6  months  preceding  the  Commis- 
sion on  Excellence  in  Education 
report.  It  was  a  study  from  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange's  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Research,  and  when  you  have 
the  blue-chip  corporations  of  America 
study  for  a  solid  year  to  determine 
why  Japan  is  excelling,  why  Japan  Is 
increasing  its  productivity,  and  you  see 
there  a  statement: 

Much  of  the  Japanese  success  in  the  work 
place  appears  attribuUble  to  what  happens 
before  people  get  to  the  work  place,  to  the 
effectiveness  of  Japanese  primary  and  sec- 
ondary education. 

It  makes  you  take  notice.  And  you 
read  on.  Itiadam  President,  to  see  in 
answer  to  a  particular  question  as  to 
why  they  are  excelling  at  this  particu- 
lar time.  That  question  is:  "If  you  had 
to  pick  the  one  factor  that  is  responsi- 
ble for  what  the  extraordinarily  high 
productivity  of  the  Japanese  people 
would  be."  unhesitatingly  the  answer 
is:  "The  high  quality  of  Japanese  pri- 
mary and  secondary  education." 

The  particular  study  "A  Nation  At 
Risk,"  is  by  majority  of  distinguished 
educators,  whether  in  the  parents  and 
teachers,  superintendents'  level,  or  the 
institutions  of  higher  learning.  I  do 
not  detract  from  in  any  sense  their 
ability  and  leadership.  But  even  more 
meaningful  to  this  Senator  is  when 
the  blue-chip  corporations  of  America 
come  forward  and  say  "we're  worried 
about  what  is  going  on  in  the  first 
grade  in  America,  in  elementary 
schools,  in  the  public  high  schools." 
That  is  what  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change study  indicates. 

So  there  it  is.  We  have.  Madam 
President,  quite  a  challenge  here  now. 
To.  in  essence,  play  catchup  ball  on 
the  precept  of  the  American  charac- 
ter. Servan-Schreit>er,  in  his  book  over 
20  years  ago,  entitled  "The  American 
Challenge,"  found  that  America  was 
excelling  because  of  its  universal 
public  education  system.  Our  competi- 
tors, our  allies  in  Europe  and  in  Japan, 
have  now  not  only  copied  that  particu- 
lar approach  but  they  are  now  beating 
us  at  our  own  game. 

Madam  President,  today  the  senior 
Senator  from  Vermont,  chairman  of 
the  Education  Conunittee,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, and  I,  along  with  22  of  our  col- 
leagues offer  a  comprehensive  amend- 
ment to  increase  funding  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  and  higher  educa- 
tion programs.  With  our  amendment 
we  propose  to  add  $1.5  billion  to  the 
level  of  funding  reported  in  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution.  When 
this  amount  is  added  to  the  resolution, 
the  total  amount  for  education  pro- 
grams is  $16.4  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  Our  amendment  contemplates 
adding  $500  million  to  elemental^  and 
secondary  education  programs;  $800 
million  for  higher  education  programs; 
and.  $200  million  for  a  new  math  and 
science  program. 


At  no  time  in  the  opinion  of  this 
Senator,  Madam  President,  has  the 
education  need  of  the  Nation  been  so 
clearly  presented.  We  are  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  National  Commission  on 
Education  Excellence  for  the  report  it 
released  last  week.  The  report  is  staiit 
and  direct.  But,  as  eloquent  as  it  is.  it 
does  no  more  than  present  facts  that 
many  of  us  have  long  ago  recognized. 
The  Commission  found  a  "nation  at 
risk."  and  warns  that  "our  very  future 
as  a  nation  and  as  a  people"  is  threat- 
ened because  of  the  steady  decline  in 
educational  achievement  over  the  past 
two  decades.  In  spelling  out  the  ridt. 
the  Conunission  suggested  a  goal. 
Madam  President,  which  I  think  is  ap- 
propriate and  deserves  our  attention: 

All,  regardless  of  race  of  class  or  economic 
sUtus,  are  entitled  to  a  fair  chance  and  to 
the  tools  for  developing  their  individual 
powers  of  mind  and  spirit  to  the  utmost. 
This  promise  means  that  all  children  by 
virtue  of  their  own  efforts,  competently 
guided,  can  hope  to  attain  the  mature  and 
informed  Judgment  needed  to  secure  gainful 
employment  and  to  manage  their  own  lives, 
thereby  serving  not  their  own  interesU  but 
also  the  progress  of  society  itself. 

Our  Nation  faces  an  increasingly  dif- 
ficult period  of  competition  from  the 
other  nations  of  the  worlcL  As  th6 
Conunission's  report  points  out:  "His- 
tory is  not  kind  to  idlers."  Everyone 
knows  that  our  foreign  competitors 
have  entered  our  markets  vigorously 
and  are  displacing  American  products, 
and  consequently  American  workers, 
with  alarming  ease  and  increasing  reg- 
ularity. The  report  points  out,  and  cor- 
rectly in  my  opinion,  that  this  devel- 
opment signifies: 

A  redistribution  of  trained  capability 
throughout  the  globe.  Knowledge,  learning, 
information,  and  skilled  intelligence  are  the 
raw  materials  of  international  commerce 
and  are  today  spreading  throughout  the 
world  as  vigoriously  as  miracle  drugs.  *  *  * 
If  only  to  keep  and  improve  on  the  slim 
competitive  edge  we  still  retain  in  the  world 
markets,  we  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
reform  of  our  educational  system  for  the 
benefit  of  all— old  and  young  alike,  affluent 
and  poor,  majority  and  minority.  Learning 
is  the  indispensible  investment  required  for 
success  in  the  "information  age"  we  are  en- 
tering. 

For  years  the  educational  capacity 
of  our  people  and  the  natural  re- 
sources of  our  Nation  have  established 
our  paramount  position  in  the  world. 
But  no  more.  We  must  meet  the  com- 
petition. To  do  so  is  to  insure  excel- 
lence in  the  educational  process  of  our 
Nation  and  the  students  it  teaches. 

Another  distinguished  group  made  a 
similar  observation  late  last  year.  I  am 
referring  to  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change and  its  study  entitled,  "People 
and  Productivity:  A  Challenge  to  Cor- 
porate America."  As  part  of  a  series, 
the  exchange  issued  a  report  that  fo- 
cused on  the  human  factor  of  the  pro- 
ductivity formula.  And,  a  significant 
part   of   the   report   involved   a  case 
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study  of  the  highly  regarded  Japanese 
system.  It  starts  with  the  assumption 
that  what  happens  in  the  workplace  is 
significantly  determined  by  the  prep- 
aration and  training  for  work  that 
people  receive  before  they  get  to  the 
workplace. 

In  trying  to  understand  the  high 
productivity  of  the  Japanese  people 
and  the  tremendous  success  of  Japan's 
Industrial  machine  experts  offered 
many  reasons:  quality  circles,  the  art 
of  JafMaese  management,  the  practice 
of  theory  Z.  the  partnership  between 
government  and  business,  and  others. 
However,  the  study  reports,  when  the 
question.  "If  you  had  to  pick  the  one 
factor  that  is  responsible  for  the  ex- 
traordinarily high  productivity  of  the 
Japanese  people,  what  would  that 
factor  be?"  the  expert  on  Japan  an- 
swered unhesitatingly  "the  high  qual- 
ity of  Japanese  primary  and  secondary 
education."  The  study  points  out  that 
a  similar  view  is  held  by  no  less  an  au- 
thority than  Prof.  Edwin  Reischauer. 
former  Ambassador  to  Japan.  In  his 
book,  "The  Japanese,"  Reischauer 
writes  that: 

Nothing,  In  fact,  is  more  central  in  Japa- 
nese society  or  more  basic  to  Japan's  success 
than  is  its  educational  system. 
The  report  states: 

The  Japanese  educational  system  and  Job 
training  programs  have  a  sharper  focus 
than  their  American  counterparts  on  pre- 
paring young  people  for  the  workplace.  The 
Japanese  school  system  is  a  long-term  in- 
vestment in  human  capital  which  yields  im- 
portant benefits  when  these  people  enter 
the  workforce. 

And,  further,  the  report  "urges 
American  business  to  recognize  its 
stake  in  the  educational  system  and  to 
become  Involved  in  upgrading 
schools." 

As  Important  as  education  is  to  the 
commercial  and  economic  capacity  of 
the  United  States  and  our  ability  to 
meet  the  competition  from  abroad,  it 
is  just  as  Important,  as  the  commis- 
sion's report  points  out: 

To  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual 
strengths  of  our  people  which  knit  together 
the  very  fabric  of  our  society. 

We  all  know  this  to  be  true.  It  is  cru- 
cial to  the  basic  strength  and  stability 
of  our  democratic  form  of  government, 
and  the  report  makes  the  point: 

A  high  level  of  shared  education  is  essen- 
tial to  a  free,  democratic  society  and  to  the 
fostering  of  a  common  culture,  especially  in 
a  country  that  prides  itself  on  pluralism  and 
individual  freedom.  For  our  country  to  func- 
tion, citizens  must  be  able  to  reach  some 
common  understandings  on  complex  issues. 
•  •  •  Education  helps  form  these  common 
understandings,  a  point  Thomas  Jefferson 
made  long  ago  in  his  justly  famous  dictum: 
I  know  no  safe  depository  of  the  ultimate 
powers  of  the  society  but  the  people  them- 
selves; and  if  we  think  them  not  enlightened 
enough  to  exercise  their  control  with  a 
wholesome  discretion,  the  remedy  is  not  to 
take  it  from  them  but  to  inform  their  dis- 
cretion. 
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As  mentioned,  "History  Is  not  kind 
to  Idlers."  For  far  too  long  we  have  ne- 
glected our  responsibility  for  the  edu- 
cation of  our  children.  The  facts  are 
clear  and  convincing.  A  course  of 
action  has  been  suggested,  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  consensus  we  see 
building  in  this  Nation  to  rebuild  our 
economy  and  restore  prosperity  will 
give  ample  attention  to  the  part  that 
education  must  play  it  we  are  to  reach 
our  goal.  This  Senator,  for  one.  In- 
tends to  Involve  himself  in  that  effort, 
as  he  has  before. 

With   the   amendment   we   present 
today  we  can  take  a  modest  step  in  the 
long-term  investment  we  must  make  to 
restore  excellence  to  our  system  of 
education.  The  problems  we  face  in 
education  did  not  occur  over  night, 
nor  will  the  solution  we  devise  enable 
us  to  cure  these  problems  over  night. 
Instead  a  measured  plan  and  a  demon- 
strated commitment  to  the  goal  we  all 
desire  for  our  education  system  is  the 
best  course.  The  amendment  we  offer 
today  Is  one  positive  step  we  can  take 
now.  It  Is  a  responsive,  fiscally  sound 
first  step.  In  fiscal  year  1980,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  spent  a  total  of  $15.6 
billion    for    education    programs.    In 
fiscal  year  1981  that  figure  was  $15.2 
billion.  In  fiscal  year  1982  that  figure 
was  $14.6  billion.  In  fiscal  year  1983 
that  figure  was  $15.1  billion.  If  we 
were  to  provide  funding  at  the  fiscal 
year  1980  level,  adjusted  for  inflation, 
the  figure  for  fiscal  year  1984  would 
be  $22.1  billion.  I  know,  and  you  know, 
that  that  sum  is  out  of  the  question  at 
this  time.  But.  with  the  pressing  needs 
we  all  must  admit  to.  the  $14.9  billion 
In  the  budget  resolution  is  equally  out 
of  the  question.  The  aunendment  pro- 
vides for  a  level  of  $16.4  billion.  In  my 
opinion  we  should  spend  more,  but  I 
have  bowed  to  the  realities  of  the  time 
and  the  amendment  we  present,  tar- 
geted for  need-based,  proven,  and  ben- 
eficial programs  for  higher  education 
and  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, as  well  as  a  new  program  for 
math  and  Science  education,  will  at 
least  allow  us  to  take  a  step  In  the 
right  direction. 

History  Is  not  kind  to  Idlers.  The 
choice  Is  up  to  us.  By  taking  this  smaU 
step,  modest  step,  we  will  recognize 
the  challenge,  make  the  commitment, 
and  began  to  restore  our  education 
programs.  This  Is  not  a  solution  by 
any  means,  but  It  Is  an  Important  first 
step. 

In  shaping  our  amendment  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  we 
were  guided  by  the  principle  of  trying 
to  restore  program  funding  to  the 
fiscal  year  1980  level,  as  adjusted  for 
inflation.  However,  after  reviewing  the 
figures  such  policy  produces,  we  fotind 
it  necessary  to  scale  back  our  objective 
because  the  size  of  the  Increase  was 
not  fiscally  possible— the  spending 
cuts  of  the  last  2  years  are  significant 
and  cannot,  and  In  some  cases  should 


not,  be  replaced  in  one  quick  move.  In- 
stead, we  decided  to  add  back,  in  most 
cases,  only  half  of  the  fiscal  year  1980 
level.  Still,  Madam  President,  even  the 
half  restoration  policy  would  have 
been  more  than  could  be  realistically 
expected  imder  present  fiscal  circum- 
stances so  we  trimmed  our  amendment 
figures  even  further.  What  has 
emerged,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  carefully 
crafted  amendment  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  educational  services  provid- 
ed to  the  Nation's  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  students. 

The  amendment  provides  $500  mil- 
lion more  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary programs  than  is  contained  In  the 
budget  resolution.  This  Increase  Is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  money 
would  be  added  for  title  1,  compensa- 
tory aid  for  disadvantaged  students: 
chapter  2,  State  block  grants,  handi- 
capped education,  vocational  and  adult 
education,  impact  aid.  and  bilingual 
education. 

We  followed  a  similar  approach  in 
providing  for  additional  funds  for 
higher  education  programs.  Over  the 
last  3  years.  Madam  President,  fund- 
ing for  higher  education  has  been  re- 
duced by  23  percent  In  constant  dol- 
lars—32  percent  If  social  security  and 
veteran's  education  benefits  are  In- 
cluded. And.  Just  as  Important,  numer- 
ous policy  changes  have  been  made 
that  have  a  tremendous  impact  on 
how  the  programs  operate.  The  net 
effect.  In  addition  to  reduced  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  millions  of 
needy  students.  Is  a  general  destablll- 
zatlon  of  the  higher  education  commu- 
nity. With  that  In  mind,  our  amend- 
ment, first  of  all.  seeks  to  restore  sta- 
bility to  the  operation  of  higher  edu- 
cation programs  so  that  students,  par- 
ents, and  college  administrators  can 
plan  with  as  much  certainty  as  possi- 
ble. Therefore,  we  reject  any  further 
policy  changes  and  seek  to  maintain 
the  programs  as  they  are.  Such 
changes  are  more  appropriate  when 
the  higher  education  programs  come 
up  for  reauthorization  next  year,  if 
they  need  to  be  made. 

The  focus  of  our  amendment  is  to 
restore  funding  to  valued  programs. 
We  accomplish  this  primarily  by  redis- 
tributing to  other  need-based  student- 
aid  programs  a  savings  of  approxi- 
mately $700  million  In  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program  resulting  from 
lower  Interest  rates.  Therefore,  total 
funding  for  student  aid  for  fiscal  year 
1984  under  our  amendment  would  In- 
crease by  only  $51  million— less  than  1 
percent— above  the  current  fiscal  year 
1983  appropriations  level  of  $6,717  bU- 
llon. 

Finally,  our  amendment  seeks  to 
provide  for  a  new  math  and  science 
program.  There  is  general  recognition 
and  widespread  consensus  in  the 
Nation  that  it  is  time  to  address  the 
critical  shortage  of  teachers  In  this 
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area.  Inadequacy  of  instruction,  insuf- 
ficient materials  and  equipment,  lack 
of  available  training  in  new  and 
emerging  technologies,  and  a  scarcity 
of  funds  available  for  math  and  sci- 
ence. Legislation  is  presently  before 
committee  and  I  am  confident  that  we 
can  expect  passage  in  this  Congress. 
Therefore  we  provide  funding  in  the 
budget  to  get  this  much  needed  effort 
underway. 

Currently,  22  percent  of  the  teach- 
ing posts  In  mathematics  nationwide 
are  unfilled  and  five  times  as  many 
math  and  science  teachers  leave  the 
teaching  profession  for  other  jobs  as 
leave  due  to  retirement.  The  shortages 
for  physics  teachers,  for  example,  are 
even  more  critical.  Passage  of  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  and  the  impor- 
tant funds  we  provide  in  this  bill  are 
essential  to  reversing  this  serious 
shortage. 

Madam  President,  I  believe  we  have 
made  a  strong  case  for  the  additional 
funding  we  seek  today.  Our  amend- 
ment is  fiscally  responsible  and  allows 
us  to  begin  to  respond  to  the  critical 
needs  in  education.  To  fall  to  add  back 
this  modest  sum.  In  light  of  all  the 
cuts  our  valuable  education  programs 
have  received  In  the  last  several  years 
and  In  light  of  the  clearly  demonstrat- 
ed need  only  adds  to  the  failure  that 
our  schools  are  experiencing.  If  we 
want  to  begin  the  process  of  upgrading 
the  education  system  of  our  Nation,  I 
can  think  of  no  better  way  than  to 
pass  the  amendment  we  offer.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  with  us  and  vote 
for  this  amendment. 

Madam  President,  I  will  have  some 
other  Insertions  but  with  these  many 
cosponsors  I  want  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  our  Ekiucatlon 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont and  some  of  the  other  Senators 
who  want  to  be  heard  on  this  particu- 
lar score. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Madam  President, 
I  appreciate  the  most  able  Senator 
from  South  Carolina's  yielding  to  me 
at  this  time. 

Madam  President.  I  am  pleased  to 
join  with  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Senator  Hollings,  in  offering  this  bi- 
partisan amendment  to  add  $1.5  bil- 
lion to  the  first  concurrent  budget  res- 
olution for  fiscal  year  1984,  to  be  used 
to  Increase  Federal  support  for  criti- 
cally needed  education  programs. 

Our  amendment  would  Increase  edu- 
cation funding  by  $1.3  billion,  or  8  per- 
cent over  the  fiscal  year  1983  level  of 
$15.1  billion,  and  would  be  an  Increase 
of  10  percent  above  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee-reported resolution.  The 
amendment  would  be  an  Increase  of  24 
percent  above  the  President's  $13.2  bil- 
lion education  budget. 

We  do  not  undertake  this  amend- 
ment lightly.  Madam  President. 
During  the  past  few  years,  deep  cuts 


have  been  made— in  real  terms— in  the 
programs  which  characterize  the  es- 
sence of  our  Federal  education  effort, 
namely  title  I  of  the  Elementanr  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  and  the  Pell 
grant  program.  In  fiscal  year  1980. 
Madam  President,  funding  for  title  I, 
which  Is  Intended  to  provide  compen- 
satory education  services  for  over  11 
million  disadvantaged  youngsters,  was 
$3.2  billion.  Funding  for  tiUe  I  de- 
creased in  actual  terms  in  both  fiscal 
year  1982  and  fiscal  year  1983,  and  the 
President's  budget  has  included  only 
slightly  more  than  $3  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  The  levels  assumed  in  the 
budget  resolution  would  provide  for 
little  more  than  level  funding  In  fiscal 
year  1984,  a  decrease.  In  real  terms,  of 
more  than  20  percent  from  1980  levels. 
By  allowing  $3.8  billion  for  title  I,  our 
amendment  seeks  to  reverse  the  pat- 
tern of  substantial  real  reductions  In 
spending  for  title  I.  and  would  begin  to 
provide  services  to  the  more  than  5 
million  disadvantaged  students  who 
are  eligible  for  title  I  services,  but  who 
yet  go  unserved. 

With  respect  to  the  Pell  grant  pro- 
gram—the principal  mechanism  for  fi- 
nancial access  to  higher  education  for 
disadvantaged  students— funding  has 
declined  from  $2.6  billion  In  fiscal  year 

1981  to  $2.4  billion  both  in  fiscal  year 

1982  and  fiscal  year  1983.  The  resolu- 
tion reported  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee provides  for  a  third  consecutive 
year  of  funding  at  $2.4  billion  for  the 
Pell  grant  program.  Our  amendment 
would  restore  funding  for  the  Pell 
grant  program  to  the  level  authorized 
in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981.  $3  billion,  which  neverthe- 
less represents  a  substantial  cut  In  real 
terms  since  fiscal  year  1980,  especially 
given  rising  tuition  costs,  which  have 
grown  by  more  than  30  percent  since 
that  time.  Our  amendment  would  help 
as  many  as  600.000  more  needy  stu- 
dents to  meet  those  Increasing  tuition 
obligations. 

The  Hollings-Stafford  amendment 
would  also  provide  addbacks  in  other 
essential  education  programs— the 
Education  for  All  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren Act.  vocational  education,  college 
work-study,  supplemental  educational 
opportunity  grants,  and  the  trio  pro- 
grams, among  others.  I  believe  that.  In 
particular,  we  must  begin  to  meet  the 
explicit  commitment  of  Congress  to 
fund  an  Increasing  proportion  of 
school  district  costs  for  educating  the 
handicapped:  The  Budget  Committee- 
reported  resolution  would,  by  holding 
fimdlng  level  for  Public  Law  94-142. 
result  in  a  decline  in  Federal  participa- 
tion. 

Madam  President,  our  amendment 
also  allows  sufficient  funds  for  the 
adoption  of  a  new  mathematics  and 
science  education  Initiative,  which  we 
are  currently  considering  in  the  Labor 
and  Hiunan  Resources  Committee.  I 
recognize    that    the    administration 


would  like  to  see  modest  funding  of 
such  an  Initiative,  In  the  vicinity  of  a 
total  of  $75  million.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
Senator  DoMEinci,  has  proposed  legis- 
lation which  we  are  trying  to  incorpo- 
rate into  the  bill  In  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee,  and  the 
Budget  Committee's  resolution  as- 
sumes the  level  of  his  bill,  $230  mil- 
lion. Nevertheless,  after  the  extensive 
hearings  and  discussions  my  Educa- 
tion Subcommittee  has  had  on  this 
subject.  I  am  convinced  that  the  bare 
minimum  we  need  to  address  the 
many  problems  of  mathematics  and 
science  education  is  $400  million.  This 
is  the  amount  assumed  in  the  Hol- 
lings-Stafford amendment. 

Finally.  Madam  President,  it  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  that  we  are  de- 
bating this  amendment  to  Increase 
Federal  support  for  education  above 
the  Insufficient  levels  of  the  past  few 
years.  Last  week,  as  we  all  know,  the 
National  Commission  on  Excellence  In 
Education  Issued  Its  report,  "A  Nation 
At  Risk:  The  Imperative  for  Educa- 
tional Reform."  That  report  decried 
the  "mediocre"  state  of  American  edu- 
cation, and  called  for  niunerous 
changes  in  the  way  our  Nation  apr 
proaches  the  educational  enterprise. 
One  thing  Is  absolutely  clear  from  the 
report,  that  we  need  to  improve  the 
status  of  education  in  our  Nation  and 
that,  in  order  to  do  so,  we  must  in- 
crease our  commitment  to  education. 
This  commitment  must  be  enhanced 
at  all  levels.  As  Federal  officials,  we 
cannot  merely  say  to  our  States  and 
municipalities,  "you  must  increase  the 
length  of  the  school  day.  strengthen 
your  curricular  requirements,  pay 
your  teachers  more."  We  too  have  an 
obligation  to  be  leaders  and  partners 
in  this  renewed  commitment,  and  we 
must  start  somewhere,  and  soon. 

Madam  President.  I  know  of  no 
better  way  to  invest  the  taxpayers' 
funds  of  this  Nation  than  in  education 
at  all  levels,  from  kindergarten  to 
postgraduate  and  collegiate  study. 
Education  and  young  people  are  the 
future  of  this  Nation.  We  cannot  treat 
them  inadequately  or  we  will  short- 
change the  future  of  the  United 
States. 

Therefore.  Madam  President,  as  a 
necessary  step  toward  this  renewed 
commitment  to  education  In  America, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  PELL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Madam  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings) 
that  would  add  $1.5  billion  to  the  level 
of  funding  for  education  in  the  Senate 
budget  resolution. 
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Late  last  year  a  VB.  Chamber  of 
Commerce/Gallup  survey  of  public 
opinion  found  that  64  percent  of  those 
surveyed  favored  more  Federal  spend- 
ing for  education  and  training.  That 
represented  an  increase  of  15  points 
over  the  49  percent  who  wanted  more 
Federal  spending  in  this  area  just  2 
years  ago.  This  dramatic  change  Is  en- 
couraging and  heartening  news  for 
those  of  us  who  champion  the  small, 
but  vital  role  which  Federal  aid  plays 
in  education.  It  is  also  significant  sup- 
port for  the  amendment  that  is  before 
us  today.  ,  ^^. 

Madam  President,  passage  of  this 
amendment  would  send  a  strong  and 
positive  signal  to  the  American  people. 
It  would  demonstrate  clearly  that  edu- 
cation is  an  important  and  high  priori- 
ty of  this  Congress.  It  would  also  show 
that  our  concerns  are  not  narrow,  but 
that  they  reach  to  every  aspect  of  Fed- 
eral educational  aid. 

I  am  particularly  encouraged  that 
this  amendment  does  not  favor  one 
type  of  education  over  another,  or  pit 
one  educational  group  against  an- 
other. It  is  a  comprehensive  amend- 
ment that  recognizes  the  need  for  ad- 
ditional assistance  in  every  area,  from 
aid  to  children  from  economically  dis- 
advantaged families  at  the  elementary 
and  secondary  level  to  aid  for  school 
districts  heavily  impacted  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Federal  installations,  from  stu- 
dent aid  at  the  postsecondary  level  to 
vocational  and  adult  education,  and 
from  aid  to  handicapped  children  to  a 
new  initiative  to  improve  mathematics 
and  science  instruction  in  our  Nation's 
schools. 

If  passed,  this  amendment  could 
mean  an  additional  500,000  student 
awards  to  young  men  and  women  seek- 
ing a  college  education,  serving  an  ad- 
ditional 1.2  million  young  children  in 
the  chapter  I  program  of  educational 
assistance  to  children  from  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  families,  and 
impact  aid  to  an  additional  2.000  de- 
serving school  districts. 

Madam  President,  the  benefits  that 
could  be  derived  from  passage  of  this 
amendment  are  considerable,  and  I 
would  hope  my  colleagues  could  Join 
me  in  supporting  it. 
Mr.  BRADLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Madam  President,  I 
am  proud  to  join  with  Senator  Hol- 
LiHGS  and  Senator  Staftord  in  offer- 
ing this  amendment  to  restore  $1.5  bil- 
lion for  the  elementary  and  secondary 
and  higher  education  programs.  This 
increase  in  funding  will  Insure  that  we 
will  be  providing  minimally  adequate 
funding  for  these  high  priority  educa- 
tion programs.  Our  amendment  as- 
simies  that  this  additional  funding  will 
be  allocated  for  the  following  pro- 
grams: $200  million  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  for  chapter  1 
aid  to  the  disadvantaged,  chapter  2 


State  block  grants,  handicapped  edu- 
cation, vocational  education,  impact 
aid,  bilingual  education,  and  increased 
fimding  for  a  science  and  math  initia- 
tive; $800  million  for  higher  education 
for  Pell  grants.  SEOG.  college  work 
study.  NDSL.  SSIG.  TRIO,  title  HI. 
and  university  research. 

Madam  President,  over  the  past  3 
years  almost  all  of  these  programs 
have  undergone  significant  spending 
reductions  and  policy  changes  that  se- 
riously harm  the  goals  we  seek  to  ac- 
complish In  educating  the  young 
people  of  our  Nation.  We  are  attempt- 
ing today  to  reverse  that  trend— to  re- 
store funds  to  these  proven  programs 
and  to  restore  some  stability  and  cer- 
tainty to  their  operation. 

In  1980.  we  spent  $7.2  billion  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams. This  budget  proposes  holding 
fiscal  year  1984  funding  to  $7  billion 
and   freezing   education   spending   at 
this  lower  level  for  the  next  5  years. 
Make  no  mistake  about  It.  These  pro- 
posals represent  a  clear  and  funda- 
mental shift  In  Federal  priorities,  a 
shift  that  I  cannot  and  will  not  sup- 
port. We  propose  to  partially  compen- 
sate for  the  erosion  that  inflation  has 
caused  by  providing  $700  million  more 
for  these  programs.  This  would  only 
offset  part  of  the  loss  due  to  inflation. 
Madam  President,  we  all  know  that 
Federal  aid  for  higher  education  is  as 
good  as  any  Investment  we  can  make 
to  keep  our  leadership  position  In  the 
world.  In  1981.  we  provided  nearly  $7 
billion  In  aid  to  higher  education,  pri- 
marily   for    student    assistance    pro- 
grams.  Since   then,   we    have   pared 
these  programs  to  the  bone.  We  have 
seen  1  million  students  cut  out  of  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program.  In 
New  Jersey,  there  has  been  a  35-per- 
cent drop  in  student  loan  volume.  The 
Pell  grant  program  has  been  reduced 
sharply  by  several  himdred  thousand 
students  and  grant  awards  have  been 
cut.   And   research   grants  to   higher 
education  institutions  have  been  pared 
back  as  well. 

This  is  simply  not  the  time  to  make 
further  cuts  in  higher  education.  Since 
1980,  student  aid  funding  has  been  cut 
In  real  terms  by  a  third,  while  tuition 
at  State  universities  has  risen  by  a 
third.  And  In  some  cases,  the  jvunp  In 
tuition  costs  has  l)een  a  good  deal 
higher.  At  Rutgers,  for  example,  tui- 
tion has  Increased  by  80  percent  since 
1979.  EInough  is  enough.  It  Is  time  to 
reverse  the  declining  trend  in  student 

aid. 

Our  amendment  would  restore  $0.8 
billion  for  higher  education  programs, 
primarily  for  student  aid.  The  amend- 
ment would  set  funding  for  need-based 
student  assistance  programs  about  15 
percent  above  the  1980  level,  thereby 
only  partially  restoring  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  student  aid  dollars  that 
have  been  eroded  over  the  past  3 
years.  In  addition,  funding  would  be 


increased  for  higher  education  re- 
search activities  to  help  universities 
rebuild  their  declining  research  base. 

Madam  President,  last  week  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Excellence  In 
Education  reported  that  something  is 
seriously  remiss  In  our  educational 
system.  I  quote  from  the  Commission 
report: 

Our  Nation  Is  at  risk.  Our  once  unchal- 
lenged preeminence  in  commerce,  industry, 
science,  and  technological  Innovation  is 
being  overtaken  by  competitors  throughout 
the  world.  This  report  is  concerned  with 
only  one  of  the  many  causes  and  dimensions 
of  the  problem,  but  it  is  the  one  that  under- 
girds  American  prosperity,  security,  and  ci- 
vility. We  report  to  the  American  people 
that  while  we  can  take  justifiable  pride  in 
what  our  schools  and  colleges  have  histori- 
cally accomplished  and  contributed  to  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  well-being  of  Its 
people,  the  educational  foundations  of  our 
society  are  presently  being  eroded  by  a 
rising  tide  of  mediocrity  that  threatens  our 
very  future  as  a  Nation  and  a  people.  What 
was  unimaginable  a  generation  ago  has 
begun  to  occur— others  are  matching  and 
surpassing  our  educational  attainments. 

If  an  unfriendly  foreign  power  had  at- 
tempted to  impose  on  America  the  mediocre 
education  performance  that  exists  today,  we 
might  well  have  viewed  it  as  an  act  of  war. 
As  it  stands,  we  have  allowed  this  to  happen 
to  ourselves.  We  have  even  squandered  the 
gains  in  student  achievement  made  in  the 
wake  of  the  Sputnik  challenge.  Moreover, 
we  have  dismantled  essential  support  sys- 
tems which  helped  make  those  gains  possi- 
ble. We  have,  in  effect,  been  committing  an 
act  of  unthinking,  unilateral  educational 
disarmament. 

Our  society  and  its  educational  institu- 
tions seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  basic 
purposes  of  schooling,  and  of  the  high  ex- 
pectations and  disciplined  effort  needed  to 
attain  them. 

The  world  is  indeed  one  global  village.  We 
live  among  determined,  well-educated,  and 
strongly  motivated  competitors.  We  com- 
pete with  them  for  international  standing 
and  markets,  not  only  with  products  but 
also  with  the  ideas  of  our  laboratories  and 
neighborhood  workshops.  America's  posi- 
tion in  the  world  may  once  have  been  rea- 
sonably secure  with  only  a  few  exceptional- 
ly well-trained  men  and  women  It  is  no 
longer. 

The  risk  is  not  only  that  the  Japanese 
make  automobiles  more  efficiently  than 
Americans  and  have  govenunent  subsidies 
for  development  and  export.  It  is  not  just 
that  the  South  Koreans  recently  built  the 
world's  most  efficient  steel  mill,  or  that 
American  machine  tools,  once  the  pride  of 
the  world,  are  being  displaced  by  German 
products.  It  is  also  that  these  developments 
signify  a  redistribution  of  trained  capability 
throughout  the  globe.  Knowledge,  learning, 
information,  and  skilled  intelligence  are  the 
new  raw  materials  of  international  com- 
merce, and  are  today  spreading  throughout 
the  world  as  vigorously  as  miracle  drugs, 
synthetic  fertilizers,  and  blue  jeans  did  ear- 
lier. If  only  to  keep  and  improve  on  the  slim 
competitive  edge  we  stUl  retain  in  world 
markets,  we  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  the 
reform  of  our  educational  system  for  the 
benefit  of  all— old  and  young  alike,  affluent 
and  poor,  majority  and  minority.  Learning 
is  the  Indispensable  investment  required  for 
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succesB  in  the  "information  age"  we  are  en- 
tering. 

Madam  President,  I  agree  with  the 
concerns  raised  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Excellence  in  Education. 
President  Reagan  says  he  also  agrees 
with  the  Commission's  findings.  But, 
somehow,  the  President  has  concluded 
that  the  Conunlsslon  report  helps  to 
Justify  his  position  that  the  Federal 
role  in  education  should  be  dramati- 
cally curtailed.  Does  the  Commission 
report  Justify  further  cutbacks  In  Fed- 
eral education  programs?  I  have  come 
to  Just  the  opposite  conclusion:  We 
need  to  increase  public  support  for 
education  at  all  levels— Federal.  State. 
and  local— if  we  are  to  continue  In  a 
leadership  position  in  the  world. 

In  summary.  Madam  President,  since 
1980  there  has  been  a  clear  and  funda- 
mental shift  away  from  our  longstand- 
ing Federal  commitment  to  education. 
Most  of  the  Federal  aid  to  education 
programs  have  been  cut  back  In  real 
terms  by  about  25  percent,  and  many 
have  been  cut  back  even  further. 

We  continue  this  trend  at  our  own 
peril.  The  student  we  do  not  educate 
today  becomes  the  nonworking,  non- 
productive member  of  society  tomor- 
row. We  cannot  afford  this  to  happen 
in  economic  terms  or  in  social  terms. 

Education  programs  should  not  be 
cut  back  any  further.  I  believe  the 
98th  Congress  should  significantly  in- 
crease aid  for  current  education  pro- 
grams and  develop  new  ones  to  address 
the  needs  of  students,  schools,  teach- 
ers, and  the  Nation. 

Less  than  2  months  ago  the  Senate 
overwhelmingly,  by  a  vote  of  about  82 
to  10,  adopted  a  resolution  that  I  In- 
troduced opposing  any  further  cuts  In 
education  programs.  Adoption  of  that 
resolution  was  the  first  step  In  revers- 
ing the  decline  In  Federal  education 
aid.  But  it  Is  now  time  to  press  ahead, 
to  restore  funding  for  high  priority 
education  programs. 

Madam  President,  this  amendment 
Is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  a  step 
this  country  must  take  in  order  to 
maintain  our  position  in  the  world. 
But.  Madam  President.  I  would  take  It 
even  further.  Not  only  do  we  need  ade- 
quate funding  for  education  in  order 
to  compete  effectively  In  an  Increas- 
ingly competitive  world  environment, 
but  I  think  the  assistance  for  educa- 
tion of  all  of  our  children  is  essential 
to  our  own  self-concept— of  how  we 
think  about  ourselves. 

Should  we  say  "No"  to  the  handi- 
capped student?  Should  we  say  "No" 
to  the  student  who  happens  to  be 
growing  up  in  an  limer  city  where  the 
tax  base  Is  not  sufficient  to  support 
local  revenues? 

Madam  President,  education  has 
been  the  means  In  our  society  for  at 
least  the  past  50  years.  If  not  longer, 
for  moving  up  the  ladder  of  success. 

There  Is  great  rhetoric  about  how  we 
want  to  compete,  how  we  want  a  mar- 


ketplace, how  we  want  to  make  sure 
that  we  can  test  our  skills  against  each 
other  In  that  free  marketplace.  But. 
Madam  President,  if  we  do  not  provide 
an  educational  system  that  can  equip 
people  to  compete  in  that  market- 
place, our  students  will  be  disadvan- 
taged from  the  beginning. 

Madam  President.  In  schools  across 
this  country  there  are  dedicated,  hard 
working  teachers  who  are  busy  trying 
to  provide  the  best  possible  education. 
And  we  need  to  provide  teachers  the 
means  to  walk  the  extra  mile  for  the 
inner  city  student  or  to  walk  the  extra 
mile  to  create  a  creative  program  to 
reach  the  specially  talented  or  handi- 
capped student.  If  we  do  not  provide 
adequate  fimding.  we  not  only  deprive 
teachers  of  the  means  to  work  in  their 
profession,  but  we  also  deprive  a  gen- 
eration of  Americans  who  happen  to 
be  at  a  certain  economic  level  or  locat- 
ed in  a  certain  geographical  region  the 
opportunity  to  move  up  that  ladder, 
which  we  in  this  coimtry  believe  Is  es- 
sential to  our  self-concept  as  Ameri- 
cans. 

So.  Madam  President.  I  argue  that 
we  should  put  some  meat  back  on  the 
bones.  We  need  to  restore  funding  for 
these  valuable  programs.  We  need  to 
Insure  that  future  generations  can 
compete  in  the  marketplace  by  assur- 
ing that  students  receive  an  adequate 
education. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRADLETS'.  Madam  President, 
this  amendment  does  that.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  it  fully. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question, 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Madam  President,  who 
has  the  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  has  the 
time. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  They  have  plenty 
of  time.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
answer  the  question. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Maybe  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  can 
answer  the  question.  When  I  read 
"This  Nation  at  Risk"  report,  there  Is 
no  mention  that  cost  Is  a  problem.  The 
fact  Is  that  some  of  our  skills  have  evi- 
dently gone  down  since  we  spent  more 
Federal  money.  What  kind  of  a  lesson 
do  we  teach  the  schoolchildren  of 
America  when  we  have  a  $200  billion 
plus  deficit  and  we  are  going  to  add 
another  billion  and  a  half  dollars  to  It? 
If  more  money  is  a  question,  why  are 
we  stopping  at  a  billion  and  a  half  dol- 
lars? Why  not  go  to  5.  10.  or  15? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Let  me  try  to  answer 
that  question  for  the  Senator,  Madam 
President.  I  think  we  are  probably 
teaching  the  yoimg  people  of  America 
a  practical  art  of  politics,  because  If  we 
were  going  to  teach  them  economics. 


we  certainly  would  not  be  considering 
the  President's  budget,  which  calls  for 
deficits  exceeding  $200  billion  for  a 
number  of  years  to  come.  Fortunately 
for  us,  both  the  Republicans  and  the 
Democrats  believe  that  the  President's 
budget  does  not  make  a  lot  of  sense,  so 
we  are.  hopefully,  trying  to  rewrite  the 
lesson.  We  are  practically  trying  to 
deal  with  a  President  who  does  not  un- 
derstand economics.  If  I  may  respect- 
fully suggest. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  come  up 
with  a  means  whereby  we  find  the 
ability,  until  the  President  sees  the 
light  a  little  more,  of  keeping  pro- 
grams which  are  vitally  essential  from 
crumbling  completely  before  us  while 
we  regain  the  consensus  In  this  Cham- 
ber to  be  able  to  turn  around  what  has 
been  an  erosion  of  support  for  educa- 
tion. 

I  think  It  Is  a  very  appropriate  lead 
Into  -the  comments  I  should  like  to 
make,  and  I  shall  be  brief. 

I  think  it  Is  Important  that  we  keep 
our  eye  on  the  ball  here.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. This  Is  not  about  $1.5  billion; 
this  Is  not  about  a  25-percent  cut  In 
education.  This  Is  not  about  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  marginally  help 
higher  education.  This  is  a  basic  philo- 
sophic concern  and  difference  of  opin- 
ion between  a  President  who,  if  he  had 
his  druthers,  would  have  no  Federal 
involvement  in  education,  and  a  long- 
standing commitment  that  this  Nation 
has  made,  this  body  has  made,  and 
previous  Presidents  have  made,  that 
the  Federal  Government  can.  In  fact, 
have  an  impact  and  should,  in  fact,  be 
Involved. 

What  we  are  arguing  about  is  $1.5 
billion  or  maybe  what  we  are  really  ar- 
guing is  about  the  difference  between 
$1.5  billion  and  $400  million  that  I  am 
told  is  going  to  be  a  substitute  offer. 
The  real  fundamental  argiunent  here 
Is  whether  or  not  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  constructive  role  and  an 
obligation  to  be  Involved. 

The  President  says  to  us  that.  In 
fact,  the  reason  why  the  report  is  so 
scathing  Is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  involved.  He  offers  that 
as  proof  positive  that  we  should  not  be 
spending  the  money  on  education  at 
the  Federal  level.  We  all  know  very 
well  that  even  the  amount  of  Federal 
money  spent  in  the  heyday  made  up  a 
relatively  small  portion  of  the  amount 
of  money  spent  on  all  of  education  in 
the  States  and  the  local  municipali- 
ties. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  where 
we  are  now,  is  determining  whether  or 
not  those  areas  where  the  Federal 
Government  got  involved— because  the 
States  did  not  get  Involved;  because 
the  States  did  not  take  the  lead;  be- 
cause the  States,  with  rare  exceptions, 
did  not  feel  that  It  was  the  obligation 
of  the  States  to  protect  the  handi- 
capped; because  they  did  not  feel  it 
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was  an  obligation  to  fashion  programs 
for  minorities:  because  they  did  not 
feel  It  was  the  obligation  of  the  States 
to  take  care  of  the  students  with  par- 
ticular talent.  We  came  along  on  the 
margins.  If  you  will,  years  ago  and  said 
we  should  be  Involved. 
We  made  mistakes. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Would  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield. 

BJr.  DOMENICI.  Why  is  this  an  ar- 
giunent  about  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  help  with  education  or,  as  the 
Senator  has  sUted  it.  whether  we  are 
for  a  President  who,  he  states,  is 
against  helping,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  issue  is  a  Senate  budget  reso- 
lution number  arrived  at  with  biparti- 
san support,  that  had  $7.2  billion  in  el- 
ementary and  secondary,  which  was 
only  9  percent  more  than  last  year?  I 
submit  the  issue  is  whether  9  percent 
is  enough,  not  the  issue  the  Senator  is 
describing. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  think,  if  the  Senator 
will  let  me  answer  the  question,  the 
philosophic  difference  Is  not  one  that 
exists  between  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  That, 
in  fact,  has  been  accurately  described 
by  the  Senator,  as  to  how  much.  The 
debate  that  has  been  taking  place.  I 
submit  to  the  Senator,  the  one  that  is 
contained  in  surrounding  the  report,  is 
what  is  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  education?  So.  in  order  to 
be  able  to  justify.  I  argue,  the  in- 
creased amount  of  $1.5  billion— which, 
if  we  had  our  way.  most  of  us  on  this 
side  would  be  arguing  should  be 
more— I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
state  for  the  record  and  make  it  clear 
why  the  Federal  Government  is  in- 
volved In  the  first  instance  and  why 
the  Federal  Government  should,  in 
fact,  go  beyond  what  we  are  doing 
now. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is 
asking  me  to  yield.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  for  a  comment  or  question. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  If  I  could  respond  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  he  seemed  to  imply  that, 
because  there  is  bipartisan  support  for 
an  action  in  the  Budget  Committee, 
when  it  came  to  the  floor,  it  could  not 
be  challenged.  I  would  say.  by  that 
same  analogy,  there  should  be  no 
change  in  the  revenue  numbers  on  the 
floor. 

I  luiow  the  Senator  did  not  mean  to 
say  that,  so  I  think  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that,  just  because  something 
comes  out  of  the  Budget  Committee 
does  not  mean  that  a  bipartisan  group 
such  as  represented  on  this  amend- 
ment might  not  want  to  change  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 
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Mr.  BRADLEY.  That  Is  precisely 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  with  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  New  Jersey,  that  is  pre- 
cisely what  I  said,  that  the  Senator  is 
privileged  to  amend  for  a  very  signifi- 
cant increase  what  is  already  before 
us,  but  I  thought  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  said  that  was  not  the  issue, 
that  the  issue  was  philosophical. 

I  did  not  understand  it  to  be  philo- 
sophical in  terms  of  whether  or  not  to 
have  a  9-percent  increase  in  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  education,  as  already 
before  us,  voted  by  the  committee,  to 
which  they  want  to  add  some  money.  I 
thought  that  was  a  question  of  how 
much  money  we  want  to  spend,  not 
philosophic. 

Certainly,  it  can  be  amended  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  bipartisan  on  the  floor 
does  not  mean  that  it  is  not  wrong  and 
that  some  do  not  want  a  different  pri- 
ority. I  just  mean  to  say  I  did  not 
think  the  issue  was  philosophic  on  the 
floor. 
(Mr.  GORTON  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  feel  that? 

Mr.  BIDEN.  That  is  what  I  was 
about  to  say. 

I  was  responding  to  what  I  believed 
to  be,  and  I  may  be  incorrect,  a  differ- 
ence of  philosophy  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  and  myself  on  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  educa- 
tion and  what  I  deeply  believe  and  I 
think  have  clearly  stated  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  President  and 
myself  and  those  who  are  offering  this 
amendment  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government. 

So  I  may  yield  the  floor  to  my  col- 
leagues who  would  like  to  speak  to 
this,  of  which  there  are  many,  includ- 
ing the  Senator  from  Idaho— he  does. 
I  think,  have  a  different  philosophical 
point  of  view  and  I  think  the  Senate 
has  a  right  to  hear  it  and  an  obligation 
to  listen  to  it— let  me  point  out  to  my 
colleagues  a  few  things. 
edhcatiom:  a  foundation  for  exceixence 
Mr.  President,  the  budget  of  any  ad- 
ministration Is  much  more  than  a  com- 
pilation of  figures  on  a  balance  sheet. 
It  represents  the  key  to  what  the  ad- 
ministration is  trying  to  accomplish— 
it  is  a  statement  of  the  values,  ideals, 
and  priorities  of  that  administration. 
In  short,  the  budget  submitted  by  a 
President  suggests.  In  concrete  terms, 
exactly  what  he  believes  this  Nation 
ought  to  be  focusing  on. 

On  numerous  occasions  during  the 
past  decade,  I  have  maintained  that 
any  education  budget  must  assure  two 
Important  needs:  First,  funding  is  sup- 
plied so  that  our  educational  institu- 
tions are  able  to  teach  skills  that  will 
keep  the  United  States  competitive  In 
a  rapidly  changing  world  economy; 
and  second,  there  is  sufficient  fimding 


to  assure  that  all  people  in  our  society 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  receive  a 
quality  education. 

I  regret  that  none  of  the  budgets 
submitted  by  President  Reagan  thus 
far  meets  either  of  these  critical 
needs.  In  fact,  the  budgets  submitted 
by  this  administration  deny  that  there 
is  even  a  Federal  Interest  in  assuring 
that  the  youngsters  of  this  Nation,  our 
future  leaders,  receive  a  good  educa- 
tion. 

I  find  this  utterly  incredible  given 
this  administration's  rhetoric  that  we 
are  falling  behind  the  Soviets  in  mili- 
tary strength.  If  we  adopt  the  Reagan 
budget  proposals,  just  who  do  they 
think  will  man  the  sophisticated  weap- 
ons the  President  would  like  to  pur- 
chase to  meet  this  threat?  If  we  adopt 
their  proposals  who  do  they  think  will 
develop  new  technology,  or  manage  to- 
morrow's businesses? 

The  President  says  he  recognizes  the 
fact  that  our  economy  has  had  diffi- 
culty in  adjusting  to  and  keeping  up 
with  changes  in  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity that  are  sweeping  through  the 
industrial  sectors  of  our  competitors 
abroad.  But  the  Reagan  budget  does 
not  recognize  that  American  education 
must  be  bolstered  and  supported  so 
that  young  Americans  will  have  the 
skills  necessary  to  help  America  com- 
pete; and  that  this  Is  a  national  re- 
sponsibility. 

If  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  Presi- 
dent's intention  to  completely  wash 
his  hands  of  any  Federal  involvement 
in  education,  we  need  look  no  further 
than  his  comments  at  the  news  confer- 
ence held  last  week  to  announce  the 
release  of  the  report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  In  Educa- 
tion. Rather  than  pledging  his  best 
effort  to  address  the  very  real  prob- 
lems Identified  In  the  report.  President 
Reagan  used  the  occasion  to  repeat  his 
usual  statements  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  responsibility  for 
educational  excellence,  and  his  belief 
that  the  only  way  to  educational  ex- 
cellence Is  through  such  steps  as 
vouchers,  tuition  tax  credits,  school 
prayer  and  the  elimination  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  An  occasion 
meant  for  discussing  our  commitment 
to  solving  the  serious  educational 
problems  of  our  country  was  turned 
into  nothing  more  than  a  political  cha- 
rade. 

If  President  Reagan  had  read  the 
entire  report,  he  would  have  found 
that  It  contains  a  strong  statement  of 
the  national  Interest  In  educational 
excellence,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's responsibility  In  fostering  that 
interest.  Let  me  quote  from  the  report: 
The  Federal  Government,  in  cooperation 
with  States  and  localities,  should  help  meet 
the  needs  of  key  groups  of  students  such  as 
the  gifted  and  talented,  minority  and  lan- 
guage minority  students,  the  socioeconoml- 
cally  disadvantaged  and  the  handicapped. 


In  addition,  we  believe  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment's  role  includes  several  functions  of 
national  consequence  that  States  and  local- 
ities alone  are  unlikely  to  be  able  to  meet: 
protecting  constitutional  and  civil  rights: 
collecting  data  .  .  .  and  information  .  .  . 
supporting  curriculum  development  and  re- 
search .  .  .  supporting  teacher  training  in 
areas  of  critical  shortage  or  key  national 
needs;  and  providing  student  financial  as- 
sistance .  .  . 

The  Federal  Government  has  the  primary 
responsibility  to  identify  the  national  inter- 
est in  education.  It  should  also  help  fund 
and  support  efforts  to  protect  and  promote 
that  interest. 

These  goals  and  ideals  are  not  re- 
flected in  any  of  the  administration's 
education  budgets.  I  supported  con- 
gressional rejection  of  the  President's 
education  budget  last  year,  and  I  will 
vote  to  reject  It  again  this  year.  By  de- 
nying the  administration's  proposed 
cuts,  the  budget  resolution  reported 
by  the  Senate  Budget  Conmiittee 
takes  a  good  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  it  is  not  enough. 

That  is  why  I  am  cosponsoring  the 
HoUings-Staf ford  amendment. 

This  amendment  would  add  $1.5  bil- 
lion to  the  Budget  Committee's  resolu- 
tion for  education.  We  propose  to  add 
$500  million  for  critical  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs 
such  as  title  I  and  Public  Law  94-142. 
We  propose  to  add  another  $200  mil- 
lion to  fund  a  new  program  designed 
to  meet  this  Nation's  critical  shortage 
of  math  and  science  teachers.  And  we 
propose  to  add  $800  million  for  Impor- 
tant student  assistance  programs  such 
as  Pell  grants  and  direct  loans.  Most  of 
that  800  million,  could  be  funded  by 
redistributing  approximately  $700  mil- 
lion of  savings  in  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program  resulting  from  the 
decline  in  Interest  rates.  In  fact,  our 
amendment  would  fund  student  aid 
for  fiscal  year  1984  at  a  level  of  only 
$51  million  above  that  actually  appro- 
priated for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Ours  is  a  fiscally  responsible  ap- 
proach to  perhaps  the  most  critical 
problem  facing  our  Nation  today.  Even 
If  our  amendment  Is  adopted,  the  stu- 
dent aid  budget  would  be  Increased  by 
less  that  1  percent  over  the  amount 
actually  appropriated  in  fiscal  year 
1983,  while  providing  aid  to  many 
thousands  of  additional  students.  By 
passing  this  amendment,  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  pro- 
grams that  are  so  critical  in  laying  the 
foundation  for  our  future  economic 
and  military  security  will  receive 
needed  Increases  In  funding,  but  we 
would  still  have  replaced  only  about 
one-half  the  purchasing  power  lost  by 
these  programs  due  to  earlier  Reagan 
cuts.  Furthermore,  more  than  one-half 
of  all  students  eligible  for  title  I  serv- 
ices will  still  be  unable  to  receive 
them.  Finally,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  still  t>e  picking  up  only 
about  10  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
Federal  mandate  that  handicapped 
children  receive  an  appropriate  educa- 


tion. Hardly  a  case  of  excessive  Feder- 
al Involvement  in  education. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently viewed  a  commercial  on  televi- 
sion. This  particular  commercial  de- 
picted a  young  boy  in  the  cockpit  of  a 
fighter  plane,  followed  by  another 
youngster  In  front  of  a  computer  ter- 
minal, and  the  final  scene  showed  a 
third  youngster  at  the  desk  of  a  corpo- 
rate executive.  All  of  the  shots  show- 
ing the  chUdren  in  these  various 
modes  were  designed  to  show  today's 
children  in  the  military,  technological, 
and  business  leadership  roles  we  hope 
they  will  assume  someday.  The  narra- 
tor concludes  the  commercial  by  tell- 
ing us,  "Education  Is  the  one  thing  we 
have  that  Is  Important  to  everything 
we  have." 

Mr.  President,  truer  words  were 
never  spoken.  Education  Is  the  one 
thing  we  have  that  is  important  to  ev- 
erything we  have.  I  respectfully 
submit  that  the  fimding  at  the  Feder- 
al level  is  not  sufficient  to  protect  ev- 
erything we  have. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Rollings-Stafford  amendment. 

I  thank  my  colleague  from  South 
Csu'Olina  for  yielding.  He  has  been  a* 
leader  in  the  area  of  education  not 
only  in  the  Senate  but  when  he  was 
Governor  of  the  State  of  South  Caroli- 
na. I  am  pleased  and  happy  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor. 

I  thank  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  SYMMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  Senator  Symhs  as  much  time  as 
lie  desires 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  yielding.  I  ap- 
preciate the  concern  expressed  by  my 
colleagues  who  are  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  poses 
some  very,  very  Interesting  questions. 
He  made  the  point,  and  I  think  he 
made  it  very  well,  about  how  many  of 
our  State  legislatures  have  been  jump- 
ing in  and  filling  the  gap  in  some  of 
these  programs  left  by  less  Federal 
dollars  that  might  have  been  available 
since  we  have  had  the  budget  squeeze. 
But  I  think  we  first  must  look  at  it  In 
perspective. 

The  Federal  printing  presses  printed 
dollars  night  and  day  for  years  and 
years,  and  spent  and  spent.  There  was 
no  end  to  it— the  philosophy  was  to 
just  inflate  the  currency,  kick  the 
people  into  higher  tax  brackets 
through  inflation  of  the  currency; 
there  would  always  be  more  dollars  for 
the  Government  to  spend  and  every- 
thing would  work  out  forever. 


Well,  finally  it  came  to  the  point 
that  the  people  who  were  lending 
money  wanted  higher  interest  rates 
because  they  could  see  such  dollars 
were  declining  in  value  after  years  and 
years  of  this  type  of  philosophy. 

What  then  happened  was  we  suf- 
fered a  recession.  I  do  not  lay  the 
blame  of  that  recession  on  the  other 
party  necessarily  or  on  either  the 
President  or  past  Presidents  or  neces- 
sarily past  Congresses  but  on  the 
policy  that  came  from  Washington. 
However.  I  might  say  to  my  friend 
from  Delaware  that  It  was  his  party 
that  was  In  control  of  the  Congress  for 
years  and  years  that  helped  create  this 
environment. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
inherited  a  very  difficult  economic  sit- 
uation. As  long  as  that  situation  exists 
in  this  country,  we  are  going  to  find 
out  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  our 
State  legislators  to  come  up  with 
enough  dollars  to  satiate  the  demands 
and  the  needs  of  public  education. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  very  briefly  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  Senator  seems 
to  be  saying  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
spend  the  money  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  That  Is  not 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  But  we  can  afford  a 
massive  defense  increase  and  we  can 
afford  to  give  away  the  store  in  tax 
cuts. 

As  the  Senator  loolcs  over  the  next  5 
years,  the  tax  reduction  bill  of  1981 
will  add  $860  billion  to  the  deficit.  The 
defense  spending  Increases  will  add 
$285  billion  to  the  deficit.  In  that 
same  period  of  time  we  will  have  cut 
nondefense  spending  $387  billion. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  when  he  starts  to  argue 
about  what  causes  deficits  he  remem- 
ber that  taxes  and  spending  are  like 
two  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors;  they 
are  both  necessary  to  cut  the  paper; 
both  taxes  and  spending  cause  deficits. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much.  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
ask  a  question.  I  appreciate  his  point 
of  view  on  that,  but  I  only  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  put  in  the  Record  in 
debate  yesterday  or  the  day  before  fig- 
ures to  show  that  the  Federal  reve- 
nues have  Increased  each  and  every 
year  since  1976  except  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  It  Is  projected  that  they  may  be 
$4  billion  or  $5  billion  less  than  the 
preceding  year.  And  they  are  going  to. 
continue  to  track  up  with  the  current 
policies. 

For  us  to  stand  on  this  floor  and  say 
that  the  reason  we  have  deficits  Is  be- 
cause of  any  tax  bill  that  has  been 
passed  when  the  Federal  Government 
is  taking  in  more  money  each  and 
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every  year  than  it  was  the  preceding 
year  simply  will  not  stand  up  under 
the  light  of  careful  Inspection  because 
revenues  are  increasing  on  an  annual 
basis  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  The 
problem  is  Federal  spending  has  been 
increasing  at  a  rate  much  faster  than 
the  Federal  revenues.  We  really 
should  not  confuse  apples  with  or- 
anges. 

The  Senator  is  saying  that  we 
should  balance  the  budget  by  raising 
taxes.  We  would  have  to  raise  taxes  by 
20  percent  in  order  to  balance  the 
budget  because  we  are  now  taxing  the 
public  at  a  rate  of  around  19  percent 
of  the  gross  national  product,  where 
the  Federal  Government  is  spending 
about  25  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product. 

The  difference  between  19  and  25.  is 
about  6  percent  which  would  cause  a 
20-percent  increase  in  taxes.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  public  would  put  up 
with  it,  nor  do  I  think  the  economy 
could  stand  it.  Then  I  think  education 
would  be  much  worse  off. 

What  we  are  talking  about  doing  is 
adding  $1.5  billion.  This  Senator  prob- 
ably would  vote  for  the  amendment  if 
somehow  I  would  be  assured  that  the 
money  would  go  to  the  teachers  of  the  • 
country,  particularly  those  teachers  in 
the  first  through  the  sixth  grade,  who 
can  get  people  off  to  a  good  start. 
There  is  no  assurance  that  this  money 
will  go  for  teachers'  salaries.  Instead 
we  are  going  to  throw  money  at  the 
problem  and  add  $1.5  bilUon. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  that  if  $1.5  billion  is  good  and 
wiU  improve  the  educational  quality  of 
the  country,  why  not  make  it  $3  bil- 
Uon. if  it  is  for  a  good  cause? 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  made  am  important  point:  We 
actually  increased  the  dollars  in  this 
budget  over  last  year,  and  now  we  are 
talking  about  adding  more  to  it. 

If  somebody  could  guarantee  that 
the  money  would  go  to  teachers,  it 
ixdght  be  worthwhile.  But  that  has  not 
been  the  record  since  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  become  involved  in  edu- 
cation. 

What  happens  is  that  we  have  more 
bureaucracy  in  education  smd  more 
programs,  so  that  people  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac  tell  the  people  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri  River  or  the 
Snake  River  how  to  run  their  schools. 
I  have  not  seen  that  the  money  goes  to 
raise  the  teachers'  pay  in  the  class- 
rooms where  the  real  education  takes 
place. 

I  may  be  mistaken,  and  it  may  be  an 
old-fashioned  idea,  but  I  believe  that 
education  in  this  country  takes  place 
between  the  teacher  and  the  student. 
All  this  other  stuff  that  goes  on  with 
the  Federal  Government  or  other  bu- 
reaucratic levels  does  not  actually 
seem  to  do  much  for  increasing  the  vi- 
ability, the  credibility,  and  the  quality 
of  the  education  that  takes  place. 


That.  I  think,  is  the  point  our  Presi- 
dent is  making.  For  someone  to  stand 
in  this  Chamber  and  criticize  and  say 
that  the  President  is  trying  to  emascu- 
late education  in  the  coimtry  is  simply 
not  the  case. 

I  looked  through  the  Commission 
report,  and  I  am  sure  people  will  quote 
it.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  quoted 
it.  The  Commission  came  up  with  not 
necessarily  a  cost  finding,  but  on  page 
21  it  points  out: 

(1)  Compared  to  other  nations,  American 
students  spend  much  less  on  school  work; 

(2)  time  spent  In  the  classroom  and  on 
homework  Is  often  used  ineffectively;  and 

(3)  schools  are  not  doing  enough  to  help 
students  develop  either  the  study  skills  re- 
quired to  use  time  well  or  the  willingness  to 
spend  more  time  on  school  work. 

I  come  back  to  the  point  I  am 
making:  The  emphasis  in  education 
needs  to  be  made  at  the  lowest  level 
closest  to  the  students,  not  in  Wash- 
ington, where  money  gets  lost  with  ad- 
ministrators, gets  lost  with  program 
allocators,  gets  lost  with  people  who 
dream  up  schemes  of  how  to  do  it.  The 
actual  education  takes  place  between 
student  and  teacher  in  the  classroom. 
I  am  one  of  those  in  this  Chamber 
■  who  have  been  critical  of  the  deficit.  I 
think  it  is  absolutely  outrageous  that 
Congress  has  been  unable  to  come  up 
with  a  more  fiscally  sound  budget 
than  we  have. 

So  far  as  defense  spending  is  con- 
cerned, historically  through  the 
1970's,  the  commitment  that  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  has  made  and  the  Feder- 
al Government  has  made  to  the  Na- 
tion's defenses  has  consistently  de- 
clined. The  commitment  to  education 
has  consistently  gone  up. 

I  think  dollars  could  better  be  spent 
if  left  at  home  or  given  out  in  block 
grants.  We  should  get  back  to  the  idea 
that  people  take  care  of  their  own  edu- 
cational responsibility. 

What  we  are  doing  is  trying  to  load 
on  a  couple  of  more  bales.  The  Sena- 
tor has  been  to  the  fairs  and  has  seen 
the  horses.  What  we  are  talking  about 
is  loading  on  a  few  more  bales  for  the 
team  to  pull.  When  you  get  it  down  to 
where  the  horses  cannot  pull  any 
more,  they  stop.  And  that  is  exactly 
what  happens. 

All  these  noble  ideas— that  if  you 
throw  money  at  it,  you  can  help  solve 
some  kind  of  problem.  But  we  should 
not  measure  our  commitment  to  edu- 
cation based  strictly  on  how  many  dol- 
lars we  put  to  it. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRASSLEY.  The  Senator  from 
Idaho  raises  a  point  about  spending 
enough  money  for  education.  I  think 
it  would  be  quite  an  accomplishment  if 
we  could  reach  a  point  where  we  say 
enough  is  enough. 

The  Senator  and  I  served  in  the 
other  body  together,  and,  invariably. 


every  appropriations  biU  that  came  up 
on  Labor-HEW.  regardless  of  how  lib- 
eral that  appropriation  was.  was  sub- 
ject to  an  amendment  to  spend  more 
for  education.  In  1977  and  1978  there 
were  dramatic  increases  in  appropria- 
tions for  education  programs,  yet 
there  was  never  a  point  where  enough 
funding  was  provided  for  education. 

What  is  that  magic  appropriations 
figure  out  there  that  would  solve  all 
our  problems?  If  we  could  determine 
that,  it  would  be  a  tremendous  contri- 
bution to  the  process. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  that  it  depends  on  whom 
you  ask  that  question.  If  you  ask  the 
National  Education  Association  lobby, 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  unions  in  the  country,  you 
never  could  spend  enough.  If  you  took 
all  the  gold  in  Fort  Knox,  it  would  not 
be  enough.  There  never  would  be 
enough. 

If  you  ask  someone  out  here  who  al- 
ready has  his  education,  maybe  he 
would  say,  "Enough  is  enough,  once 
they  got  me  through,  and  now  we 
want  to  back  off  a  little." 

The  Senator  asked  the  right  question. 
There  has  to  be  a  recognition  that  in 
educating  future  captains  of  industry, 
future  workers  in  America,  future  sol- 
diers of  this  country,  we  have  to  make 
a  commitment  to  educate  those  people 
if  we  want  to  continue  to  be  the  leader 
of  the  free  world.  But  spending  9  per- 
cent more  than  we  spent  last  year,  at  a 
time  when  we  do  not  have  the  9  per- 
cent—we are  not  talking  about  a  coun- 
try that  has  all  the  money  in  the 
world.  We  are  talking  about  a  country 
with  a  trillion  dollars  less  than  noth- 
ing in  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  to  pay  ap- 
proximately $100  billion  in  interest 
Just  to  pay  for  our  past  indiscretions, 
so  far  as  spending  is  concerned,  and 
now  we  are  talking  about  adding  an- 
other $1.5  billion  at  current  interest 
rates.  That  would  be  $15  million  or  $20 
million  interest  a  year. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRASSLEY.  First,  I  do  not  find 
myself  in  opposition  to  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  is  saying.  I  think 
debate  on  this  issue  should  legitimate- 
ly focus  not  only  on  the  amoimt  of 
money  that  should  be  spent  on  educa- 
tion, but  also  on  how  that  money  is 
going  to  be  spent. 

If  we  continue  to  do  things  as  we 
have  in  the  past,  based  on  the  report 
from  which  the  Senator  was  quoting, 
more  money  alone  will  not  improve 
the  quality  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try. 

There  have  to  be  some  basic  re- 
forms. This  issue  is  not  too  much  dif- 
ferent than  the  defense  budget.  We 


are  spending  more  now  on  defense 
than  ever  before,  yet  getting  less  for 
our  money.  We  must  enact  major  re- 
forms in  the  bureaucracy  of  education, 
as  well  as  in  the  bureaucracy  of  de- 
fense. Otherwise,  we  will  not  be  able 
to  insure  that  we  are  getting  our 
money's  worth  at  whatever  level  of  ex- 
penditure. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
appreciate  his  point. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  and  I 
have  luiown  him  for  nuuiy  years  in  the 
other  body.  I  know  he  personally  has 
taught  in  the  classroom  and  knows 
something  about  what  we  are  talking 
about  here. 

Just  throwing  more  money  at  the 
classroom,  if  the  methodology,  the  di- 
rection, and  the  emphasis  of  education 
does  not  change,  is  not  going  to 
change  the  empirical  ability  of  the 
students  to  be  more  capable  once  they 
have  graduated  or  passed  their  educa- 
tional level. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  yield  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
yield? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  respond  briefly  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho.  I  found  his  dialog  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  interesting  be- 
cause the  hidden  assumption  in  their 
discussion  seems  to  be  that  if  you 
spend  more,  you  are  going  to  get  less, 
and  that  if  you  spend  more,  it  does  not 
really  mean  anything. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Not  at  this  point. 

I  ask  the  Senator  to  try  to  move 
beyond  the  rhetoric  to  real  life  situa- 
tions. The  Senator  comes  with  me  to  a 
school  in  the  center  of  Newark  or  Pa- 
terson  or  Camden,  N.J.,  where  we  have 
very  serious  remedial  education  prob- 
lems, where  there  are  no  moneys  from 
property  taxes  or  State  revenues  to 
adequately  provide  teachers  for  reme- 
dial assistance. 

Local  revenues  are  primarily  used  to 
keep  the  plant  functioning,  and  it  is 
the  Federal  aid  that  we  provide  that 
allows  the  schools  to  hire  remedial 
teachers  and  teachers'  aids  to  sit  down 
with  the  Idds  who  cannot  read  and  go 
over  and  over  and  over  their  school- 
work  so  that  those  kids  will  learn  to 
read. 

So  do  not  tell  me  about  rhetoric. 

Or  take  the  school  where  we  have  an 
incredibly  talented  student  in  the 
first,  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or 
sixth  grrade  that  the  Senator  was  con- 
cerned about,  but  the  regular  curricu- 
lum of  that  school  is  aimed  at  the 
median.  You  get  a  teacher  that  is  sen- 
sitive. The  teacher  tries  to  take  care  of 
it  and  stimulate  the  student  but  you 


have  in  every  class  a  special  few  who 
are  particularly  bright  who  need  to  be 
challenged  at  their  level  and  who 
cannot  be  challenged  at  their  level  if 
the  teacher  is  dealing  with  25  stu- 
dents. Therefore,  you  have  a  special 
need  and  indeed  Federal  aid  goes  to 
meet  that  special  need. 

So  do  not  tell  me  about  how  you 
would  vote  for  the  amendment  if  the 
additional  aid  would  go  to  the  teach- 
ers. Where  does  the  Senator  think  it  is 
going  to  go?  The  bulk  of  Federal  aid  is 
going  to  go  for  teachers  and  teachers' 
aids. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  missing  the  point.  If  the 
Senator  is  correct  in  his  assumption, 
why  are  we  stopping  at  $1.5  billion? 
That  is  the  point  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  Where  do  we  draw  the  line? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  The  Senator  I  think 
raised  a  good  issue. 

In  1980  we  spent  $7  billion  on  these 
programs.  These  programs  in  real 
terms  have  received  about  a  25-percent 
cut  in  real  terms  since  1980,  and  mean- 
while we  are  giving  maximum  rhetoric 
to  what  we  have  to  do  to  educate  our 
children  to  compete  in  the  world  econ- 
omy and  giving  maximum  rhetoric 
how  we  want  this  to  apply  to  all  our 
children. 

This  amendment  is  more  than  rheto- 
ric. We  have  to  get  the  means  to  edu- 
cate children,  and  that  is  what  this 
amendment  does. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  yield  back  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  in  and  associate  myself  with 
the  remarlcs  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

We  were  Just  looking  at  a  commis- 
sion report,  a  study  that  went  on  for 
several  years,  that  said  that  we  have  a 
disaster  on  our  hands  in  regard  to  the 
education  of  our  young  people,  that 
we  have  taught  them  something  about 
reading,  we  went  into  remedial  read- 
ing, but  they  do  not  luiow  how  to 
think.  We  taught  them  something 
about  remedial  math,  but  they  do  not 
know  when  to  multiply,  and  they  do 
not  know  when  they  should  use  it. 

So  we  have  a  situation  in  which  we 
are  falling  farther  and  farther  behind 
and  we  see  that  in  the  percentage  of 
engineers  that  we  are  graduating  in 
real  terms  and  not  in  averages.  Even 
though  our  population  is  so  much 
greater,  we  see  the  Germans  and  Japa- 
nese send  more  kids  to  engineering 
school  and  more  kids  in  their  scientific 
and  technological  education  in  actual 
numbers  than  we  are  sending. 

What  happened  to  us?  One  reason 
we  cannot  respond  is  we  do  not  even 
have  the  teachers  now  for  math.  We 
do  not  have  the  teachers  for  science. 
Why  not?   It  is  because  industry  is 


taking  those  teachers  faster  than  we 
are  producing  them.  We  are  eating  our 
seed  com.  No  farmer  does  that.  He 
knows  that  is  foolish  and  that  is  ridic- 
ulous. 

But  we  are  doing  that  and  so  now  we 
are  passing  a  number  of  bills.  Every- 
one in  here  has  a  bill  or  is  on  a  bill  for 
science  and  math  to  do  something 
about  it.  I  have  one.  Everyone  else  is 
working  on  one. 

Are  we  just  going  to  have  a  biU?  Are 
we  going  to  do  it  without  any  funds? 

We  spend  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
educational  dollar,  about  7  percent  in 
the  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. The  States  spend  the  rest. 

What  do  we  get  for  our  dollars?  We 
encourage  education  to  the  disadvan- 
taged. There  were  not  any  real  pro- 
grams of  education  to  the  disadvan- 
taged until  the  Federal  Government 
got  into  it.  There  were  no  programs 
really  for  the  handicapped  imtil  we 
got  into  it.  There  were  no  programs 
that  were  even  alleviating  some  of  the 
problems  again  caused  by  Federal 
courts  in  regard  to  segregation  and  in 
regard  to  integrating  the  schools  until 
the  Federal  Government  got  into  it. 

Our  money  is  the  trigger  money. 
Our  money  is  triggering  money  that 
the  States  are  spending  more.  And 
Commissioner  Bell  is  now  talking 
about  the  States  are  going  to  have  to 
pick  up  the  bulk  of  the  money  for  this 
new  educational  program.  They  will 
have  to.  But  we  have  to  be  willing  to 
provide  some  of  the  trigger  money, 
and  that  is  how  I  see  this  money  we 
are  talking  about.  It  is  inducement' 
money.  It  is  trigger  money.  It  is  going 
to  be  leveraged  over  10  times  that  we 
are  talking  about,  and  we  are  talking 
about  moneys  that  we  ere  adding  in 
the  resolution  itself.  Unler  the  Do- 
menici  mark  we  provided  a  tiny 
amount  in  1  year,  but  then  we  did  not 
go  forward  with  that  commitment  into 
the  outyears.  There  was  a  frees*  in 
the  outyears. 

So  if  you  look  and  see  what  that 
freeze  does  in  the  outyears,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  pointed  out. 
we  are  going  to  see  a  decline  going  on. 
Obviously,  we  are  not  talking  about 
big,  big  money  here.  We  cannot.  We 
have  a  tough  situation. 

But  to  take  the  kind  of  Commission 
report  that  we  now  have  to  see  the  dis- 
aster that  we  have  on  our  hands  in 
regard  to  science  and  technical  educa- 
tion and  to  recognize  that  we  are  all 
talking  about  bills  and  we  are  putting 
in  bills  on  that  and  then  to  say  we  are 
not  going  to  put  in  any  mark  for  that, 
we  are  not  going  to  recognize  any" 
mark  for  that,  I  think  that  would  be 
the  height  of  folly. 

There  are  programs  like  education 
of  the  disadvantaged  and  education  of 
the  handicapped,  where  the  number  of 
children  served  is  directly  related  to 
Federal  funding.  So  if  we  freeze  these 
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programs  or  If  we  provide  a  fraction  of 
the  cost,  we  are  simply  saying  to  disad- 
vantaged children,  "You  will  not  get  a 
chance  to  participate  in  the  main- 
stream." 

What  will  happen  is  we  wiU  pick 
that  up  somewhere  else.  We  will  pick 
It  up  In  our  welfare  rolls.  We  will  pick 
it  up  in  our  prison  rolls.  We  will  pick  it 
up  somewhere  else.  It  is  not  going  to 
be  free  to  us.  It  is  going  to  be  a  heck  of 
a  lot  easier  if  we  try  to  give  that  child 
an  education  so  he  can  go  out  and  do 
something  for  himself  than  if  we  just 
turn  our  back  on  this  function. 

I  hope  that  the  body  is  going  to  re- 
spond to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  my  able 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings).  This 
amendment  represents  an  important 
step  forward  on  the  education  front.  It 
reaffirms  the  strong  Federal  commit- 
ment to  education  that  is  essential  to 
reinvigorating  the  economy  and  turn- 
ing, to  quote  the  words  of  the  biparti- 
san Commission  that  just  gave  us  a 
very  alarming  report  on  education  of 
this  country,  the  "tide  of  mediocracy 
that  threatens  our  very  future  as  a 
nation  •  •  •." 

In  his  budget,  the  President  pro- 
posed severe  funding  cutbacks  in  edu- 
cation programs  including  vocational 
and  adult  education,  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans programs,  and  outright  elimina- 
tion of  the  community  services  block 
grant.  This  comes  at  a  time  when  un- 
employment is  at  the  highest  levels 
since  the  Great  Depression.  These  cut- 
backs are  unwarranted  and  counter- 
productive. During  Budget  Committee 
deliberations  on  this  function,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  which  would 
have  increased  funding  levels  in  these 
programs  as  part  of  an  overall  strategy 
to  enhance  job  training  and  employ- 
ment. That  amendment  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  8  to  12. 1  believe  the  Sena- 
tor's education  mark  presented  here 
win  gamer  the  requisite  number  of 
votes  to  pass  and  I  applaud  his  efforts, 
and  add  my  voice  in  support. 

I  join  today  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues here  in  this  Chamber  and 
many  of  our  countrymen  all  across 
this  land  in  expressing  very  serious 
concerns  over  the  crisis  surrounding 
the  deterioration  of  this  Nation's 
math  and  science  education  programs. 
This  is  not  a  Republican  problem,  it 
is  not  a  Democratic  problem.  It  is  a  na- 
tional problem,  it  is  a  problem  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  its 
people.  It  requires  full  bipartisan  at- 
tention. 

I  would  liken  the  situation  we  find 
ourselves  in  today  to  the  crisis  that  we 
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faced  when  the  Soviet  Union  launched 
Sputnik  in  1957,  and  this  graphically 
illustrated  the  need  for  increased 
mathematical  skills,  for  increased 
studies  in  science  and  other  technical 
skills  that  are  necessary  in  the  last 
half  of  the  20th  century. 

A  disturbing  truth  today  is  that  the 
average  achievement  of  students  on 
most  standardized  tests  is  now  lower 
today  than  it  was  26  years  ago  when 
Sputnik  was  first  launched. 

I  think  it  is  absolutely  appalling  that 
in  this  country  which  prides  itself  on 
pluralism  and  individual  freedom  and 
promises  that  "all  are  entitled  to  a  fair 
chance  and  to  the  tools  for  developing 
their  individual  powers  of  mind  and 
spirit  to  the  utmost,"  that  in  a  country 
that  makes  these  promises,  23  million 
adult  Americans  are  functionally  illit- 
erate, 13  percent  of  all  17-year-olds  are 
functionally  illiterate,  and  40  percent 
of  the  minority  youth  in  this  country 
today  are  functionally  illiterate.  Well, 
we  have  an  opportunity  here.  I  think, 
to  convert  challenge  to  opportunity. 

The  amendment  that  is  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  permits  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  cooperation  with  State  and 
local  governments,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  diverse  groups  of  students  in 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  our  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. In  light  of  the  large  national 
stake  involved,  it  is  not  unreasonable 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  in- 
crease funding  in  this  area  by  a  mere  9 
percent,  especially  at  a  time  when 
many  States  are  experiencing  severe 
fiscal  strains  as  a  result  of  Federal 
funding  cutbacks. 

Over  the  past  3  years  there  has  been 
a  serious  deterioration  in  educational 
services  precipitated  by  these  funding 
reductions.  For  example,  student  aid 
has  declined  over  23  percent  in  real 
dollars  and  chapter  I  basic  grants  has 
sustained  a  22-percent  real  dollar  re- 
duction during  the  same  period.  If 
funding  for  education  programs  had 
remained  constant  during  this  period, 
the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1983 
would  have  been  $20.1  billion  rather 
than  $15.1;  moreover,  when  adjusted 
for  inflation  in  1980  dollars  the  fiscal 
year  1984  budget  proposal  would  have 
been  $21.1  billion  rather  than  the 
budget  resolution  proposal  of  $14.9  bil- 
lion. 

In  the  chapter  I  program,  funding 
for  education  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, the  reductions  have  been  dra- 
matic. When  adjusted  for  inflation 
using  1980  dollars,  the  constant  fund- 
ing level  would  have  been  approxi- 
mately $500  million  more  than  is  being 
proposed  in  this  amendment  and  $1 
billion  more  than  contained  in  the 
budget  resolution.  According  to  the 
National  Institute  of  Education,  ele- 
mentary school  students  participating 
in  chapter  I  gained  7  to  12  months  in 
reading   achievement   and    11    to    12 


months  in  math  achievement  for  each 
year  In  the  program.  Furthermore,  a 
recently  released  study  administered 
by  the  education  commissions  of  the 
States  found  that  disadvantaged 
youngsters  and  low-achieving  students 
made  considerable  gains,  especially  in 
elementary  school,  and  ascribed  the 
gains  to  the  chapter  I  program. 

This  amendment  also  provides  $400 
million  for  math  and  science  educa- 
tion, some  $200  million  more  than  that 
contained  in  the  budget  resolution.  A 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  study  re- 
leased early  this  year  found  that  the 
single  most  important  factor  in 
Japan's  high  productivity  is  the  high 
quality  of  Japanese  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  Moreover,  testi- 
mony before  the  Subcommittee  on  Sci- 
ence. Technology,  and  Space  described 
the  new  mathematics  and  science  cur- 
ricula developed  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  emphasized  that  "a  dangerous  gap 
exists  between  our  educational  stand- 
ards and  those  of  the  Soviet  Union." 

Years  ago,  the  British  Economist 
Alfred  Marshall  stated  that  "the  most 
valuable  of  all  capital  is  that  invested 
in  human  beings."  In  that  spirit,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  amendment  as  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
opponents  of  the  amendment  have  43 
minutes  and  40  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  both 
through  the  30  minutes  during  which 
I  presided  and  since  then  it  has  been 
my  pleasure  to  listen  to  this  debate 
and  to  reflect  upon  it.  It  is  a  curious 
debate  for  perhaps  one  frivolous 
reason  and  one  much  more  serious 
reason.  The  frivolous  reason  is  I  am 
somewhat  bemused  in  the  sponsorship 
of  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  who  yesterday 
proposed  a  budget  which  would  have 
cut  $600  million  from  the  education 
function  and  today  asks  us  to  add  $1.5 
billion  to  that  function  and,  perhaps, 
he  will  enlighten  us  on  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  last  24  hours  to  cause 
that  change  in  his  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

But  the  more  important  curious 
nature  of  this  debate  stems  from  the 
fact  that  for  all  practical  purposes 
every  word  which  has  been  stated  here 
this  afternoon  could  have  been  taken 
out  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
15  or  20  years  ago.  The  implicit  con- 
nection between  how  much  this  Con- 
gress spends  on  primary  and  second- 
ary education  and  the  quality  of  that 
education  certainly  has  driven  all  of 
the  debates  on  the  subject  in  the  dec- 
ades since  it  was  first  determined  that 
the  Federal  Government  did  indeed 
have  an  appropriate  role  to  play  in  the 
education  of  our  children. 


We  do  have  today  a  relatively  new 
report  on  the  condition  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  one  which  all  agree 
shows  that  we  have  deep  and  serious 
problems  in  our  educational  establish- 
ment and  with  our  educational  phi- 
losophies. 

It  is  clearly  true  that  that  report  is 
highly  critical  of  the  way  in  which 
education  is  provided  to  the  children 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  also  equally 
true,  as  the  proponents  of  this  amend- 
ment state,  that  in  a  number  of  areas, 
at  least,  the  authors  of  that  report 
prescribed  as  a  partial  cure,  at  least, 
the  investment  of  more  money  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government. 

What  that  means,  I  suppose,  is  that 
there  would  be  no  debate  at  all  over 
this  amendment  or  over  a  similar 
amendment  at  a  different  figure  if  we 
had  any  idea  what  in  fact  this  $1.5  bil- 
lion would  buy  us  in  the  way  of  better 
education. 

History  has  taught  us  regrettably  in 
the  last  two  decades  that  the  more  we 
have  spent  the  less  we  have  received 
and  I  say  that,  with  respect  especially 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  who 
made  this  point,  spending  has  in- 
creased almost  as  much  in  the  States 
and  localities  on  education  as  it  has 
through  the  vehicle  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States;  the  great  bulk  of  all 
spending  for  that  purpose  still  comes 
from  State  and  local  governments. 
The  amount  spent  per  student  in  the 
United  States,  the  share  of  the  gross 
national  product  which  has  gone  into 
education,  has  steadily  increased 
during  exactly  the  same  years  as  edu- 
cational attainment  has  declined.  Iron- 
ically, as  a  footnote,  the  slight  turn- 
around in  SAT  scores  has  taken  place 
in  exactly  those  years  in  which  the 
Federal  investment  in  education  has 
gone  down,  at  least  as  a  percentage. 

But  I  would  hope  that  the  propo- 
nents of  the  amendment  would  en- 
lighten us  in  a  little  more  specific 
fashion,  as  this  debate  goes  on,  as  to 
just  what  they  expect  this  $1.5  billion 
to  buy  for  us.  Maybe  they  can  be  spe- 
cific enough  on  that  so  that  when  we 
debate  an  identical  amendment  a  year 
from  now  we  will  be  able  to  determine 
whether  or  not  we  got  our  money's 
worth  out  of  this  additional  money. 

When  we  vote  for  an  increase  in  the 
gas  tax,  for  example,  for  the  creation 
of  more  roads  in  the  United  States  we 
have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  precisely 
what  we  will  get  out  of  what  addition- 
al spending.  Even  in  the  field  of  social 
spending,  when  we  vote  to  increase  the 
amount  of  money  for  food  stamps  we 
have  a  fairly  good  idea  as  to  how  much 
better  nutrition  there  will  be  available 
for  those  people  in  the  United  States 
who  are  eligible  for  those  food  stamps. 
The  same  thing  holds  true  for  medical 
care.  Perhaps  not  alone,  but  most  re- 
markably in  this  area,  we  have  not 
really  been  able  to  put  any  precise  re- 


sults against  the  amount  of  money 
which  we  have  spent. 

Some,  and  I  think  reported  in  this 
Commission  report,  in  the  administra- 
tion certainly  believe  that  a  major 
factor  in  the  decline  of  educational 
performance  has  been  the  lack  of  com- 
petition in  that  area,  and  they  there- 
fore recommend  tax  credits  and  the 
like  for  private  schools,  voucher  sys- 
tems which  will  provide  more  and 
better  education. 

They  have  to  take  that,  of  course,  as 
a  matter  of  faith.  Others  quite  accu- 
rately report  it  as  the  lack  of  a  strong 
family  structure  as  we  have  had  in  the 
past  and  lack  of  participation  on  the 
part  of  parents  in  the  education  of 
their  children  that  has  gone  on  before. 
Others  blame  it  very  largely  on  televi- 
sion. And  I  think  it  must  be  obvious 
that  there  is  some  truth  in  each  of 
these  criticisms. 

Others,  of  course,  have  it  taking 
place  within  the  educational  structure 
itself,  a  movement  away  from  basic 
educational  skills  in  favor  of  self- 
awareness,  social  skills,  drivers'  train- 
ing, and  the  like. 

But  what  I  regret,  in  connection 
with  this  amendment,  is  the  ability, 
one  which  I  must  say  I  lack  myself,  to 
speak  directly  to  the  connection  be- 
tween the  proposal  which  is  made  here 
and  any  assurance— even  a  50-50  as- 
surance—that it  will,  in  fact,  result  in 
better  education,  given  the  nature  of 
our  system  today. 

We  are  greatly  concerned,  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida  said,  about  lack 
of  skills,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
science  and  mathematics,  and  yet  we 
know  that  the  educational  system  in 
our  country  makes  it  practically  im- 
possible to  pay  a  premium  to  hire 
mathematics  and  science  teachers, 
who  of  course  are  greatly  in  demand  in 
the  private  sector,  by  paying  more  to 
them  than  we  do  to  other  classes  of 
teachers,  because  that  clashes  with  a 
number  of  other  ideas  we  have  about 
education  itself. 

But  I  would  hope  that  at  some  point, 
in  connection  either  with  this  amend- 
ment or  whatever  appropriation  flows 
from  it,  we  will  be  able  to  have  a  more 
thoughtful  discussion  of  exactly  what 
the  relationship  is  between  what  we 
put  into  the  educational  establishment 
in  the  way  of  budget  authority  or  ap- 
propriations and  the  like  and  what  we 
get  out  of  it  and  why  it  is  that  the 
more  we  seem  to  have  put  in— and  I 
mean  not  just  this  Congress  but  all  of 
us  in  the  course  of  the  last  20  years— 
the  less  we  seem  to  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  would 
be  happy  to,  but  he  does  not  have  the 
floor.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
has  the  floor.  Would  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  permit  a  colloquy? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  yield. 


Mr.  STAFFORD.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Of  course,  on  my 
time. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  In  connection  with 
what  the  very  distinguished  Senator 
was  saying— and  the  Senator  knows 
my  admiration  for  him  and  I  listened 
very  carefully  to  what  he  said— in  con- 
nection with  some  specificity,  to  use 
that  new  word  that  is  kicked  around 
these  days,  as  to  what  we  would  do 
with  the  $1.5  billion  that  is  in  the 
amendment,  specifically,  it  proposes, 
under  chapter  1  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  an  in- 
crease of  $540  million,  and  that  would 
serve  an  additional  1.1  million  disad- 
vantaged children. 

In  the  education  of  handicapped 
children  program,  the  amendment 
proposes  $50  million,  which  would  in- 
crease the  Federal  participation  in  this 
program  by  one-half  of  1  percent  to 
9.5  percent  of  school  district  costs,  still 
far  below  federally  mandated  levels. 

As  to  Pell  grants,  the  amendment 
proposes  an  increase  of  $580  million, 
which  would  allow  for  the  participa- 
tion of  an  additional  580,000  students 
with  financial  need  to  participate  in 
higher  education.  For  college  work 
study,  the  amendment  proposes  an  in- 
crease of  $50  million  which  would  give 
work  study  jobs  to  an  additional  63,000 
needy  college  students. 

Finally,  for  student  education  oppor- 
tunity grants,  an  increase  of  $85  mil- 
lion, which  would  give  student  assist- 
ance to  an  additional  142,000  needy 
students. 

And  I  simply  wondered  if  the  Sena- 
tor was  aware  of  those  figures  and  if 
not  I  wanted  to  inform  him  of  them. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  wants  to  thank  his  distin- 
guished friend  from  Vermont  for  the 
details  he  has  provided. 

That  was  not.  however,  my  question. 
Of  course,  every  Member  has  available 
to  him  or  to  her  the  intentions  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  as  to  the 
spending  of  this  $1.5  billion  by  title  or 
by  function.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, of  course,  is  aware  that  in  fact 
this  amendment  only  adds  the  $1.5  bil- 
lion to  the  education  function  which 
means  that  it  can  be  spent  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  any  way 
that  it  wishes  and  in  any  educational 
program  that  it  wishes. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  did  not, 
however,  answer  the  question  which  I 
asked  in  my  own  talk  on  this,  and  that 
is.  What  are  the  American  people 
going  to  get  out  of  this  $1.5  billion  in 
the  form  of  better  education?  Can  we 
look  to  higher  SAT  scores?  Can  we 
look  to  a  better  educated  population, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  that  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  the  result  of  our 
spending  in  the  past?  Is  there  any  way 
that  we  are  ever  going  to  be  able  to 
measure  that? 
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And  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not 
demand  an  answer  that  we  will  be 
higher  than  we  are  today.  Maybe  It  Is 
true  that  SAT  scores  would  have  de- 
clined more  precipitously  had  we  not 
been  spending  this  money  over  the 
last  several  years. 

The  point  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  was  making  is  that  the 
implicit  assimiption  that  there  is  some 
correlation  between  what  we  have 
spent  here  and  elsewhere  on  these 
programs  and  the  product  we  have  re- 
ceived seems  to  him  not  to  have  been 
proven  and  in  fact  not  even  seriously 
debated. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Well,  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  would  thank  his  distin- 
guished friend  and  simply  say  that  I 
guess  it  is  a  matter  of  philosophy  and 
faith.  It  is  the  judgment  of  this  Sena- 
tor as  an  individual  that  the  $1.5  bil- 
lion would  be  well  spent  and  that  it 
would  improve  the  educational  levels 
in  this  country  and  that,  in  this  Sena- 
Ux's  judgment,  is  important  to  the 
futxire  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Woidd  my  col- 
league from  New  Mexico,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  yield  me  some 
time? 

Mr.   DOMENICI.   How   much   time 

does  the  Senator  want?  Five  or  ten 

minutes? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  That  would  be  fine. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.   I   yield  whatever 

amount  of  time  the  Senator  desires. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  do  not 
think  that  anyone  can  tag  me  as  a  big 
spender.  But  let  me  point  out  that  this 
is  not  a  spending  amendment.  It  is  an 
Investment  that  can  pay  off  in  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  down  the  line. 

Every  dollar  we  invest  today  in  a 
better  education  for  our  young  people 
pays  off  in  countless  benefits,  only  one 
of  which  is  the  amount  of  dollars  re- 
turned to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Ekluca- 
tion  some  unfortimate  statistics.  Mr. 
President,  these  are  statistics  that 
came  out  after  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  took  action  on  education. 

The  Commission  pointed  out  that  23 
million  American  adults  are  function- 
ally illiterate  by  the  simplest  terms  of 
everyday  reading,  writing,  and  compre- 
hension. It  added  that  13  percent  of 
all  17  year  olds  in  the  United  SUtes 
can  be  considered  functionally  illiter- 
ate, and  that  the  average  achievement 
of  high  school  students  on  most  stand- 
ardized tests  is  now  lower  than  26 
years  ago  when  Sputnik  was  launched. 
Mr.  President,  on  numerous  occa- 
sions I  have  spoken  to  individuals 
throughout  the  country  on  the  matter 
of  where  the  challenges  of  tomorrow- 
are  likely  to  be.  I  would  point  out  to 
my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Vermont,  that  I  was  participating  in  a 
hearing  in  his  State  not  too  long  ago. 
The  first  official  hearing  of  a  Senate 
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committee  conducted  on  statewide 
public  television  and  where  testimony 
was  also  taken  by  telephone.  Many  in- 
dividuals from  all  over  Vermont  called 
in  and  said  one  of  the  greatest  chal- 
lenges for  them  is  to  find  adequately 
trained  young  people.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  can  assist  in  the  goal 
we  all  seek:  a  well-trained  and  well- 
educated  citizenry.  That  will  Insure 
our  survival  as  a  political  and  econom- 
ic democracy. 

I  might  also  note  that  there  is  a 
direct  correlation  between  the  salaries 
and  quality  of  teachers  necessary  to 
teach  yoimg  people  in  all  subjects  in- 
cluding the  increasingly  important 
areas  of  mathematics  and  science.  We 
are  not  getting  enough  young  people 
in  our  colleges  and  universities  to 
study  the  courses  that  our  Nation 
critically  needs  during  the  coming  dec- 
ades. 

Many  people  believe  that  education 
is  only  a  local  matter.  That  is  impor- 
tant, but  we  must  realize  that  a  child 
who  Is  educated  in  North  Dakota  will 
be  contributing  to  the  State  of  New 
York  during  his  working  life.  The 
young  child  educated  in  Virginia  may 
well  move  out  to  Nebraska  and  end  up 
contributing  to  that  area  during  his  or 
her  lifetime. 

Historically,  we  have  been  a  nation 
of  transient  individuals.  Those  who 
are  educated  in  one  State  end  up  con- 
tributing in  another  State  where  they 
find  job  opportunities  and  a  satisfac- 
tory way  of  life.  Therefore.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, education  is  also  a  responsibility 
of  the  Federal  Government,  guided 
and  directed,  of  course,  by  local  school 
authorities.  Those  of  us  on  the  Feder- 
al level  have  to  see  that  adequate  re- 
sources are  provided,  in  order  that  our 
investment  in  America's  future  is  ade- 
quately protected. 

I  would  hope.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues will  support  this  amendment, 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  the  fact 
that  the  report  of  the  President's 
Commission  has  come  out  after  the 
time  we  considered  the  level  of  spend- 
ing in  the  Budget  Committee.  I  think 
the  report  spells  out  in  language  that 
everyone  can  understand  the  chal- 
lenge that  lies  ahead  of  us. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
reiterate  that  this  is  not  additional 
spending.  It  is  money  for  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future,  and  money  that 
will  be  paid  back.  If  you  are  too  flinty- 
eyed  and  hard-hearted  to  care  about 
individual  Americans,  remember  it  is 
money  that  will  be  returned  in  in- 
creased taxable  income. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  poten- 
tial returns  on  this  investment,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  aunendment. 
Mr.  CHILES  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Simpson).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 


Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  pleased  today  to  join  with 
Senator  Houiifos  and  my  Senate  col- 
leagues in  cosponsoring  this  important 
amendment  to  provide  an  additional 
$1.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984  for  pri- 
ority education  programs.  Over  the 
past  2  years,  key  education  programs 
have  undergone  significant  spending 
reductions  and  policy  changes  which 
have  severely  undermined  the  ability 
to  educate  our  Nation's  young  people. 
The  amendment  before  the  Senate 
would  restore  some  of  the  funds  that 
have  been  cut  from  these  valuable  and 
proven  programs. 

An  emphasis  upon  and  commitment 
to  education  have  been  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  meaning  of  American  so- 
ciety since  the  founding  of  our  Repub- 
lic. The  recent  report  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion noted  that,  "very  clearly,  the 
public  understands  the  importance  of 
education  as  the  foundation  of  an  en- 
lightened and  civil  society,  a  strong 
economy,  and  a  secure  nation." 

Our  society  must  strive  to  achieve 
opportunity  and  excellence  in  educa- 
tion. It  is  my  firm  belief  that  our 
Nation  should  continue  to  move 
toward  the  goal  that  all  of  our  citi- 
zens, regardless  of  handicap,  financial 
need,  or  other  special  concerns,  will  be 
educated  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
talents  and  abilities.  Maintaining  and 
enhancing  educational  opportunities 
for  the  next  generation  is  essential  to 
our  society. 

It  was  in  response  to  these  concerns 
that  Federal  education  programs  were 
originally  created.  Since  coming  to 
Congress,  I  have  been  a  consistent  sup- 
porter of  Improving  education  and  in- 
creased educational  opportunities, 
which  are  so  important  to  building  the 
strength  of  our  country.  I  have  been 
deeply  distressed  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  sharply  limit 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
providing  support  to  our  Nation's  stu- 
dents, and  have  strongly  opposed  the 
sweeping  cuts  in  Federal  education 
programs  that  have  been  proposed 
over  the  past  2  years. 

As  a  result  of  these  cuts,  there  has 
been  a  serious  deterioration  in  educa- 
tion services;  and  our  coimtry's  basic 
educational  needs  are  not  being  met. 
Chapter  1  aid  to  the  disadvantaged 
has  fallen  by  $500  million  since  1981, 
with  only  half  of  the  11  million  cur- 
rently eligible  students  being  served. 
Funds  for  chapter  2  State  block  grants 
would  have  to  be  increased  by  207  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1984  in  order  to 
match  the  real  dollar  amoimt  its  pro- 
grams received  in  fiscal  year  1980. 
Funds  for  adult  education  have  been 
cut  by  22  percent,  with  the  result  that 


500.000  fewer  adults  are  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  programs. 

In  the  face  of  30-percent  increases  in 
the  cost  of  higher  education.  Federal 
postsecondary  aid  has  declined  in  real 
terms  by  25  percent.  Support  for  voca- 
tional education,  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  programs,  impact  aid, 
and  bilingual  education  have  experi- 
enced similarly  dramatic  declines.  The 
current  proposals  to  level  fund  these 
programs  over  the  next  5  years  would, 
due  to  still-rising  education  costs, 
squeeze  real  service  capacity  by  an  oA- 
ditional  20  to  25  percent. 

The  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
leagues and  myself  would  begin  to  re- 
verse this  recent  dangerous  trend  of 
declining  Federal  support  for  educa- 
tion programs  by  adding  $800  million 
for  elementary  secondary  school  aid 
and  by  redistributing  $700  million  in 
lower  interest  rate  savings  from  the 
guaranteed  student  loans  to  other 
need-based  higher  education  pro- 
grams. The  Nation  has  been  moving  in 
the  wrong  direction  by  limiting,  cur- 
tailing, and  even  denying  educational 
opportunities  to  our  young  people.  As 
the  United  States  is  increasingly  con- 
cerned with  economic  growth,  putting 
our  people  back  to  work,  and  our  com- 
petitive position  in  world  markets,  fur- 
ther reductions  in  education  are  clear- 
ly counterproductive  to  the  national 
interest.  An  adequate  level  of  financial 
investment  in  education  is  one  of  the 
most  prudent,  cost-effective,  and  high- 
priority  investments  our  country  can 
make. 

I,  therefore,  urge  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  the 
pending  amendment  to  reemphasize 
education  as  a  critical  national  priori- 
ty. 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  register  my  strong  support  of 
the  Hollings-Stafford  amendment.  As 
you  know,  I  have  long  supported  pro- 
grams that  serve  to  educate  our  chil- 
dren. Educational  opportunities  are 
crucial  to  the  growth  and  betterment 
of  our  Nation.  Without  such  opportu- 
nities, our  children,  particularly  disad- 
vantaged youth,  are  shackled,  and  we 
as  a  nation  have  abandoned  one  of  our 
greatest  responsibilities. 

Since  the  present  administration 
took  office,  support  for  education  and 
related  programs  has  decreased  pre- 
cipitously. An  examination  of  funding 
for  the  largest  education,  training,  em- 
ployment, and  social  service  programs 
reveals  that,  in  constant  fiscal  year 
1982  dollars.  Federal  outlays  decreased 
by  36.5  percent  between  fiscal  year 
1980  and  fiscal  year  1983.  Even  in 
nominal  dollars,  for  those  same  years. 
Federal  outlays  decreased  by  over  21 
percent.  Certainly,  such  funding 
changes  could  not  have  occurred  with- 
out having  significant  impact. 

For  example,  the  title  I  compensato- 
ry education  for  the  disadvantaged 
program,  one  of  the  largest  education 


prografns  and  a  program  for  which  the 
Hollings-Stafford  amendment  recom- 
mends an  increase,  has  been  witness  to 
considerable  change.  This  important 
program  provides  funds  that  are  essen- 
tial to  help  pay  the  excess  costs  of 
meeting  the  special  education  needs  of 
disadvantaged  children.  Yet  the 
number  of  children  aided  has  dropped 
to  an  estimated  5.3  to  6.3  million  chil- 
dren—out of  11  million  eligible  stu- 
dents—in fiscal  year  1983,  compared  to 
7.9  million  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  administration  now  proposes 
further  cuts  in  this  program  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  while  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  voted  for  funding  slightly 
above  the  President's  request  but 
below  the  CBO  baseline.  Further,  the 
administration's  request  not  only  pro- 
posed less  funds  but  recommended  a 
redistribution  of  funding  among  the 
title  I  programs.  That  is,  funds  for 
basic  grants  to  local  school  districts 
would  be  increased  slightly  while 
funds  for  the  three  State  agency  pro- 
grams for  migratory,  handicapped, 
and  neglected  or  delinquent  children 
would  be  reduced  overall  by  41  per- 
cent. Such  funding  levels  could  reduce 
the  educational  opportunities  avail- 
able to  the  specific  groups  who  need 
the  funds  the  most. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  Pell  grants. 
Named  in  recognition  of  the  good 
work  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island,  the  Pell  grant  pro- 
gram is  the  largest  Federal  need-based 
postsecondary  student  aid  program. 
Grants  are  provided  directly  to  needy 
undergraduates  based  upon  financial 
need.  In  academic  year  1980-81,  ap- 
proximately 64  percent  of  Pell  grant 
awards  went  to  students  from  families 
with  annual  incomes  of  $12,000  or 
below. 

The  Hollings-Stafford  amendment 
would  restore  the  level  authorized  for 
this  program  by  the  1981  Reconcilia- 
tion Act.  I  believe  this  recommenda- 
tion is  fully  warranted.  The  Pell 
grants  have  had  an  enormously  posi- 
tive effect  on  our  youth.  They  have  as- 
sisted some  18  miUion  students  since 
their  creation  in  1973,  and  in  1982 
alone,  they  assisted  approximately  2.6 
million  students.  Yet  the  administra- 
tion continues  to  seek  to  reduce,  if  not 
eliminate,  this  program.  For  example, 
the  Reagan  administration's  fiscal 
year  1983  budget  proposed  a  Pell  grant 
program  budget  42  percent  below  that 
of  fiscal  year  1982.  A  reduction  of  this 
magnitude  would  eliminate  800,000 
Pell  grant  recipients  from  the  pro- 
gram. 

Although  the  Congress  refused  to 
support  this  proposal,  the  administra- 
tion is  again  trying  to  reduce  support 
for  student  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams. Under  the  guise  of  consolida- 
tion and  reorganization,  it  proposes  to 
transform  five  programs  into  two — one 
of  which  would  be  the  Pell  grants  pro- 
gram—and requests  funding  equal  to 


that  of  fiscal  year  1983.  The  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  although  rejecting 
the  President's  proposal  to  consolidate 
the  student  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams, did  agree  to  the  President's 
fimding  level,  a  level  nearly  $200  mil- 
lion below  the  CBO  baseline. 

The  importance  of  the  Pell  grants  is 
manifest.  First  and  foremost.  It  pro- 
vides an  opportimity  for  many  who 
otherwise  would  be  unable  so  to  do  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  higher  education. 
In  addition  these  individuals  are  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  to  achieve  a 
higher  income  than  they  most  likely 
would  have  earned  if  they  discontin^ 
ued  their  education  after  high  school. 
Recent  statistics  reveal  that  for  per- 
sons 25  and  over,  yearly  incomes  of 
those  graduating  from  a  4-year  college 
are  28  percent  higher  than  those  with 
only  a  high  school  education. 

It  is  clear  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Hollings-Stafford  amendment  re- 
verses a  trend  of  the  past  few  years 
and  gives  recognition  to  an  area  of 
Federal  support  which  is  vital  to  the 
well-being  of  our  Nation.  I  support 
this  amendment  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  so.« 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  Senator 
Leahy  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  And  also  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kenne- 
dy).   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Stafford  has  made  some  fine 
points  in  his  remarks. 

But  we  are  hit  low  and  then  high. 
The  opponents  hit  us  high  in  the  first 
place  by  saying  that  they  are  very 
quizzical,  or  amused,  I  think  was  the 
term  he  used,  that  we  were  asking  for 
any  money  In  view  of  the  fact  that  on 
yesterday  we  put  in  our  freeze  resolu- 
tion. 

We  fought  the  good  fight.  There 
were  several  freeze  resolutions.  None 
received  more  than  23  votes,  I  think. 
Three-quarters  of  the  U.S.  Senate  did 
not  believe  In  that  particular  ap- 
proach. So  the  struggle  is  priorities.  Ir- 
respective of  deficits. 

May  I  add  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  should  not  be  bemused 
because  I  understand  his  side  of  the 
aisle  are  working  out  a  particular  com- 
promise budget  calling  for  about  a 
$200  billion  deficit  and  saying  in  the 
same  breath  that  they  want  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

As  Senator  Dirksen  used  to  quote, 
consistency  being  the  hobgoblin  of 
little  minds,  I  think  we  are  being  con- 
sistent. I  hope  we  are  not  a  hobgoblin. 

The  fact  that  we  are  not  asking  for 
enough  is  perhaps  the  fault  of  this 
Senator  and  a  group  interested  in  edu- 
cation. Certain  it  is  that  we  could  have 
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the  unmitigated  gall  and  perhaps  the 
brass  to  ask  for  current  policy  or  $7 
billion  more. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  came  in 
and  said.  "Why  ask  for  $1.5  billion? 
Why  not  have  the  sky  as  the  limit? 
Why  not  ask  for  more?" 

There  is  good  reason  to  ask  for  $7 
billion  or  current  policy.  In  their  com- 
promise in  a  few  minutes  or  tomorrow 
they  wlU  ask  for  $8  billion  more  for 
defense.  They  have  figured  that  $7  bil- 
lion is  not  enough  and  they  will  come 
forward  and  ask  for  $8  billion  more. 
But  we  get  accused  of  being  unreason- 
able by  asking  for  $1.5  billion  for  edu- 
cation and  somehow  we  are  the  ones 
who  are  busting  the  budget. 

What  we  tried  to  do  was  to  correlate 
the  effort.  I  think  it  is  quite  a  distinct 
accomplishment,  not  of  mine  but  of 
the  disciplines  in  education  who  have 
banded  together,  some  83  entities  in 
all.  in  behalf  of  this  amendment: 

COMmTTEX  FOR  EDUCATION  PUITOING  KXMBKR 
ORGAHIZATIOHS 

AFL-CIO. 

American  Association  of  Classified  School 
Employees. 

American  Association  of  Adult  and  Con- 
tinuing Education. 

American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education. 

American  Association  of  Community  and 
Junior  Colleges. 

American  Association  of  Education  Serv- 
ice Agencies. 

American  Association  of  School  Adminis- 
trators. 

American  Association  of  State  Colleges 
and  Universities. 

American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors. 

American  Association  of  University 
Women. 

American  Council  on  Education. 

American  Educational  Research  Associa- 
tion. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

American  Federation  of  State.  County  and 
Municipal  Employees. 

American  Library  Association. 

American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation. 

American  Speech-Language-Hearlng  Asso- 
ciation. 

American  Vocational  Association. 

Association  of  American  Publishers. 

Association  of  American  Universities. 

Association  of  Catholic  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities. 

Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and 
Schools. 

Association  of  Research  Libraries. 

Association  of  Urban  Universities. 

Colorado  Department  of  Education. 

Committee  of  Private  University  Students. 

Connecticut  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Council  for  American  Private  Education. 

Council  for  Educational  Development  and 
Research. 

Council  for  Exceptional  Children. 

Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 

Coundl  of  Great  City  Schools. 

Council  of  Independent  Colleges  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Council  of  State  Administrators  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 

Detroit  Board  of  Education. 

Educational  Testing  Service. 


Georgetown  University. 

His[»nic  Higher  Education  Coalition. 

International  Reading  Association. 

McOraw  Hill.  Inc. 

Michigan  Department  of  Education. 

Mid-American  Association  of  EOP  Person- 
nel. 

National  Association  of  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion. 

National  Association  for  Equal  Opportuni- 
ty in  Higher  Education. 

National      Association     of     Elementary 
School  Principals. 

National  Association  of  Federal  Impacted 
Schools. 

National  Association  of  Independent  Col- 
leges and  Universities. 

National   Association  of  Private  Schools 
for  Exceptional  Children. 

National  Association  of  School  Psycholo- 
gists. 

National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals. 

National  Association  of  State  Boards  of 
Education. 

National  Association  of  State  Directors  of 
Special  Education. 

National  Association  of  State  Universities 
and  Land  Grant  Colleges. 

National  Association  of  Student  Financial 
Aid  Officers. 

National  Audio- Visual  Association. 

National  Committee  for  School  Desegre- 
gation. 

National  Council  of  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Associations. 

National  Council  of  La  Raza. 

National  Education  Association. 

National  Parent  Teacher  Association. 

National  Organization  of  Black  University 
and  College  Students. 

National  School  Boards  Association. 

New  York  City  Board  of  Education. 

New  York  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Princeton  University. 

Project  on  Equal  Educational  Rights. 

Rochester  City  School  District. 

Speech  Communication  Association. 

State  Higher  Education  Executive  Offi- 
cers. 

United  Negro  College  Fund. 

United  States  Student  Association. 

University  of  Missouri. 

Washington  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  letters  from  several  of  the 
organizations  in  endorsement  of  this 
particular  amendment  also  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

National  School 
Boards  Association, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  3.  1983. 

Dear  Senator:  On  behalf  of  the  National 
School  Boards  Association,  we  urge  you  to 
support  the  Stafford/Andrews/HoUings 
amendment  to  add  $1.3  billion  over  fiscal 
year  1983  appropriation  levels  to  the  Senate 
First  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  37).  The  amendment  adds  $1.5  bil- 
lion to  the  education  budget  assumption  in 
resolution  which  includes  $14.9  billion  for 
education.  Total  education  funding  for 
fiscal  year  1983  was  $15.1  billion.  The  Staf- 
ford/Andrews/HoUings amendment  would 
assume  education  room  in  the  budget  for 
$16.4  billion  in  funding. 

If  education  had  received  Just  inflationary 
increases  since  fiscal  year  1980.  the  funding 


level  would  be  $21  billion  dollars.  We  know 
the  argument  will  be  made  that  this  In- 
crease will  be  paid  for  by  borrowed  money. 
As  the  governors  of  the  largest  units  of  local 
government,  we  well  understand  the  fiscal 
ramifications  of  the  national  deficit.  School 
board  members  tu-e  not  educators:  we  are 
citizens  and  business  people  who  serve  the 
public  interest.  We  know  that  the  lack  of  in- 
vestment in  education,  although  such  a 
course  may  save  a  penny  In  the  short  run, 
places,  as  the  President's  Commission  on 
Education  Excellence  said  last  week,  the 
"Nation  at  Risk." 

Please   vote   for  the  Stafford/Andrews/ 
HoUings  amendment. 
Very  truly  yours, 

M.  Joan  Parent, 

PraidenL 

CooMciL  or  Chiet  State 

School  OmcERS, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  2,  1983. 

Dear  Senator:  Members  of  the  Council  of 
Chief  State  School  Officers  urge  you  to  sup- 
port a  comprehensive  bipartisan  education 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  Senators  Rol- 
lings and  Stafford  to  the  First  Concurrent 
Budget  Resolution. 

As  the  principal  administrators  of  each 
state's  public  education  system,  members  of 
the  Council  are  keenly  aware  of  the  desper- 
ate need  for  additional  Investments  in  edu- 
cation. This  amendment  is  based  on  an  as- 
sumption that  at  least  one-half  the  cuts 
made  in  the  last  two  years  should  be  re- 
stored for  programs  of  proven  worth.  Exam- 
ples include:  ECIA  Ch.  1  (compensatory 
education).  ECIA  Ch.  2  (school  improve- 
ment), handicapped  education,  vocational 
and  adult  education,  and  aid  for  college  stu- 
dents. If  education  programs  had  only 
stayed  even  with  Inflation  since  1980,  the 
Education  Department  budget  would  be  $21 
billion  instead  of  the  current  $15.1  billion. 
The  HoUings-Stafford  amendment  proposes 
to  add  $1.5  billion  to  the  $14.9  billion  ap- 
proved by  the  Budget  Committee,  for  an 
overall  education  budget  of  $16.4  billion. 

We  believe  this  amendment  is  a  reasona- 
ble and  responsible  Investment  in  our  coun- 
try's future.  Given  the  present  fiscal  cli- 
mate, this  amendment  is  a  prudent  step.  We 
therefore  urge  you  to  support  this  amend- 
ment on  the  floor. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  F.  Pierce. 
Executive  Director. 

National  Association  or  Student 

Financial  AID  Administrators, 
Washington,  B.C.,  May  3.  1983. 
Dear  Senator:  On  behalf  of  the  National 
Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Ad- 
ministrators' 2800  member  Institutions  of 
postsecondary  education,  I  would  encourage 
you  to  support  the  amendment  to  the  FY- 
84  Budget  Resolution  which  will  be  offered 
by  Senator  Earnest  Hollings  and  Senator 
Robert  Stafford.  This  amendment  would  re- 
store essential  funding  to  education  pro- 
grams. 

While  we  realize  the  difficult  decisions 
you  face  during  these  times  of  fiscal  con- 
straint, we  must  not  forget  the  support 
needed  to  educate  the  citizens  of  our 
Nation. 

Therefore,  we  sincerely  hope  you'll  sup- 
port this  vital  amendment  and  resist  any  at- 
tempts to  reduce  funding  or  make  changes 
to  student  aid  programs. 
Sincerely, 

Dallas  Martin, 
Executive  Director. 


American  Associatioh  op  State 

COUXOBS  AND  UHIVKKSITIKS, 

WaihinQton,  D.C.,  April  27, 1983. 

Dear  Senator:  When  the  First  Concur- 
rent Budget  Resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  27)  Is 
debated  on  the  Senate  floor  next  week.  Sen- 
ator Ernest  Hollings  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  increase  the  ceilings  for  elementa- 
ry, secondary,  and  higher  education  above 
the  FY  83  spending  levels  assumed  in  the 
Resolution.  On  behalf  of  the  355  colleges 
and  universities  which  make  up  the  mem- 
bership of  the  American  Association  of 
SUte  CoUeges  and  Universities  (AASCU), 
we  strongly  urge  your  support  for  the 
amendment. 

The  Hollings  amendment  would  raise  the 
ceiling  for  higher  education  programs  by  ap- 
proximately $700  million.  It  would  allow 
modest  increases  for  federal  student  assist- 
ance programs  such  as  Pell  Grants,  Supple- 
mental Educational  Opportunity  Grants 
(SEOO),  National  Direct  Student  Loans 
(NDSL),  and  State  Student  Incentive 
Grants  (SSIG).  In  addition,  the  amendment 
would  allow  for  slight  increases  In  the  TRIO 
programs  and  Title  III  (Strengthening  De- 
veloping Institutions). 

The  additional  funds  contained  in  the 
Hollings  amendment  would  result  In  only  a 
15  percent  increase  above  FY  80  levels  for 
these  programs  and  as  you  know,  funding 
for  need-based  student  aid  programs  has  al- 
ready been  reduced  by  almost  25  percent  In 
real  terms  since  FY  80.  At  the  same  time, 
median  undergraduate  tuition  at  AASCU  in- 
stitutions has  Increased  by  30  percent. 
Needy  students  therefore  are  facing  an  in- 
creasing gap  each  year  in  financing  their 
college  costs.  At  a  time  when  new  and  ex- 
panded opportunities  are  essential  for  eco- 
nomic recovery,  the  Budget  Committee  pro- 
posal for  level  funding  imposes  further  real 
losses  in  aid  for  students  who  need  assist- 
ance in  meeting  rising  costs. 

Please  help  to  ensure  that  millions  of 
needy  students  will  not  be  denied  education- 
al opportunities  by  voting  for  the  Hollings 
amendment. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Allan  W.  Ostar, 

President 

National  Association 

or  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities, 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  28,  1983. 

Dear  Senator:  Early  next  week  (the  first 
week  of  May)  the  Senate  will  consider  S. 
Con.  Res.  27,  the  first  Budget  Resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  On  behalf  of  the  900 
member  colleges,  universities,  and  associa- 
tions of  the  National  Association  of  Inde- 
pendent Colleges  and  Universities,  I  urge 
you  to  vote  for  the  HoUings-Stafford  bipar- 
tisan education  amendment  to  the  resolu- 
tion to  restore  federal  aid  to  students:  and 
to  vote  against  any  effort  to  further  reduce 
federal  student  aid. 

S.  Con.  Res.  27.  as  reported  by  the  Budget 
Committee,  proposes  to  freeze  federal 
higher  education  spending  at  the  fiscal  year 
1983  level.  But  the  fiscal  year  1983  level  al- 
ready represents  a  freeze  from  fiscal  year 
1982.  And  the  fiscal  year  1982  Appropria- 
tions were  reduced  below  the  federsJ  fund- 
ing levels  for  these  programs  In  fiscal  years 
1980  and  1981.  Thus,  to  freeze  federal  sup- 
port for  higher  education  now  would  set  it 
at  a  four-year  low— and  not  even  provide  for 
marginal  adjustments  to  account  for  erosion 
of  student  aid  benefits  attributable  to  infla- 
tion over  the  last  four  years. 


For  that  reason,  we  ask  your  support  for 
the  HoUings-Stafford  bipartisan  education 
amendment.  The  amendment  would  allow 
modest  but  critically  needed  restorations  of 
funding  to  several  programs  of  assistance  to 
students  attending  our  nation's  colleges  and 
universities.  Your  "yea"  vote  is  needed. 
Sincerely, 

John  Philups, 

PresidenL 

Committee  for  Education  Funding, 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  29,  1983. 

Dear  Senator:  I  am  writing  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  for  Education  Funding  to 
urge  your  support  of  a  comprehensive,  bi- 
partisan education  amendment  that  wiU  be 
offered  by  Senator  Hollings  and  Senator 
Stafford  to  the  First  Concurrent  Budget 
Resolution. 

The  Committee  for  Education  Funding 
which  represents  the  entire  education  com- 
munity including  elementary  and  secondary, 
vocational  and  higher  education  organiza- 
tions, agencies  and  institutions,  fully  sup- 
ports this  amendment  which  would  add  $1.5 
biUion  of  additional  funds  to  the  First 
Budget  Resolution  reported  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee. 

The  Committee  for  Education  Funding 
firmly  believes  in  the  long-term  national 
benefits  of  a  strong,  weU-supported  educa- 
tion system.  F^irther.  the  Committee  recog- 
nizes that  an  adequate  level  of  financial  in- 
vestment In  education  is  one  of  the  most 
prudent,  productive  and  high  priority  In- 
vestments this  country  can  make.  Congress 
has  long  recognized  that  the  education  of 
our  children  Is  a  bipartisan  concern.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  is  imperative  that  we  work  to- 
gether once  again  to  provide  increased  fund- 
ing for  these  essential  programs. 

Suggestions  that  the  education  budget 
cuts  made  to  date  have  been  mere  reduc- 
tions In  grrowth  are  misleading.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  Is  ample  evidence  that  the  dete- 
rioration In  education  services  over  the  past 
three  years  has  been  severe.  The  loss  of  pur- 
chasing power  due  to  Inflation  combined 
with  current  dollar  reductions  have  had  a 
significant  Impact  on  reducing  program 
services.  In  that  period,  student  aid  declined 
more  that  23  percent  in  real  dollar  terms. 
Chapter  I,  basic  grants  sustained  a  22  per- 
cent real  dollar  reduction.  Other  examples 
are  numerous.  In  total,  if  education  pro- 
grams had  only  stayed  even  with  Inflation 
since  1980.  as  measured  by  the  consumer 
price  Index,  funding  for  the  Department  of 
Education  would  be  $21  biUion  instead  of 
the  $15.1  billion  appropriated  in  FY  1983. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  proposal 
for  FY  1984  would  make  some  internal  ad- 
justments In  individual  education  programs 
but  keep  the  overall  funding  level  at  $14.9 
blUion.  We  do  not  believe  that  quality  edu- 
cation for  millions  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary, university  and  college  students  can 
be  maintained  at  this  proposed  funding 
level. 

We  therefore  ask  that  you  support  this  bi- 
partisan effort  to  bring  the  level  of  educa- 
tion funding  to  $16.4  billion  for  FY  1984. 

As  stated  by  the  National  Conunlssion  on 
Educational  Excellence: 

"Excellence  costs.  But  in  the  long  run  me- 
diocrity costs  far  more  .  .  ." 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Green, 
President,  Committee 
for  Education  Funding. 


Committee  por  Education  Funding  Member 
Organizatiors 

APL-CIO. 

American  Association  of  Classified  School 
Employees. 

American  Association  of  Adult  and  Con- 
tinuing Education. 

American    Association    of    Colleges    for 
Teacher  Education. 

American  Association  of  Community  and 
Junior  Colleges. 

American  Association  of  Education  Serv- 
ice Agencies. 

American  Association  of  School  Adminis- 
trators. 

American   Association  of  State  CoUeges 
and  Universities. 

American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors. 

American      Association      of      Univeraity 
Women. 

American  Council  on  Education. 

American  Educational  Research  Associa- 
tion. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

American  Federation  of  State,  County  and 
Municipal  Employees. 

American  Library  Association. 

American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation. 

American  Speech-Language-Hearing  Asso- 
ciation. 

American  Vocational  Association. 

Association  of  American  Publishers. 

Association  of  American  Universities. 

Association  of  CathoUc  College  and  Uni- 
versities. 

Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and 
Schools. 

Association  of  Research  Libraries. 

Association  of  Urban  Universities. 

Colorado  Department  of  Education. 

Committee  of  Private  University  Students. 

Connecticut  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Council  for  American  Private  Education. 

Council  for  Educational  Development  and 
Research. 

Council  for  Exceptional  ChUdren. 

CouncU  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 

Council  of  Great  City  Schools. 

Council  of  Independent  Colleges  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Council  of  State  Administrators  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 

Detroit  Board  of  Education. 

Educational  Testing  Service. 

Georgetown  University. 

Hispanic  Higher  Education  Coalition. 

International  Reading  Association. 

McGraw  Hill,  Inc. 

Michigan  Department  of  Education. 

Mid-American  Association  of  EOP  Person- 
nel. 

National  Association  for  Bilingual  Educa- 
tion. 

National  Association  for  Equal  Opportuni- 
ty in  Higher  Eklucation. 

National      Association      of      Elementary 
School  Principals. 

National  Association  of  Federally  Impact- 
ed Schools. 

National  Association  of  Independent  Col- 
leges and  Universities. 

National  Association  of  Private  Schools 
for  Exceptional  Children. 

National  Ass(x:iation  of  School  Psycholo- 
gists. 

National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals. 

National  Association  of  State  Boards  of 
Education. 
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National  Aasociatlon  of  State  Directors  of 
Special  Education. 

National  Association  of  SUte  Universities 
and  Land  Grant  Colleges. 

Natlraial  Association  of  Student  Financial 
Aid  Officers. 

National  Audio- Visual  Assoclatloa 

National  Committee  for  School  Desegre- 
gation. 

National  Council  of  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Associations. 

National  Council  of  La  Raza. 

National  Education  Association. 

National  Parent  Teacher  Association. 

National  Organintion  of  Black  University 
and  College  Students. 

National  School  Boards  Associatitm. 

New  York  City  Board  of  EducaUon. 

New  York  State  Department  of  Education. 

Princeton  University. 

Project  on  Equal  Educational  Rights. 

Rochester  City  School  District. 

^Deech  Communication  Association. 

State  Higher  Education  Executive  Offi- 
cers. 

United  Negro  College  Fund. 

United  States  Student  Association. 

University  of  Missouri. 

Washington  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

Amsricah  Coukcil  on  Edocatioh. 
DivisiOH  OP  GovxaimEirTAL  Rt- 

LAnORS, 

Waahington.  D.C.,  AprU  27,  1983. 

Hon.  EXMBT  F.  HOLLIKGS, 

V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DiAS  Sdi ATOK  Hoixntcs:  During  debate  on 
the  Senate  Budget  Resolution  next  week. 
Senator  Holllngs  Intends  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  permit  some  restoration  of  funding 
for  federal  education  programs.  Including 
student  aid. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education,  representing  the  nation's  col- 
leges and  universities,  I  urge  you  to  vote  for 
Senator  Rollings'  amendment.  It  would 
raise  the  ceiling  for  higher  education  pro- 
grams by  some  $700  million  and  permit  an 
additional  500,000  student  awards,  assuming 
increases  of  $600  million  for  Pell  Grants. 
$85  million  for  Supplemental  Grants,  and 
smaller  Increases  for  Direct  Loans,  State 
Student  Incentive  Grants,  TRIO,  and  Devel- 
oping Institutions. 

Without  such  increases,  the  value  of  stu- 
dent aid  would  continue  its  serious  erosion 
due  to  failure  to  keep  pace  with  Inflation  in 
recent  years.  From  fiscal  year  1980  through 
fiscal  year  1983.  need-based  federal  aid  has 
already  declined  23  percent  in  constant  dol- 
lars. 

We  urge  your  support  of  the  Holllngs 
amendment,  and  your  opposition  to  any 
amendments  which  would  cut  education 
funding. 

Sincerely, 

Crakus  B.  SAOicDias,  Jr., 

Vice  President 
for  Oovemmental  Relations. 

National  Association  op 

State  Univkrsitixs  and 
Land-Grant  Couxgks, 
Wiuhington,  D.C,  April  28,  1983. 
Diab  Sxnatok:  I  am  writing  in  behalf  of 
the  140  member  institutions  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land- 
Orant  Colleges  (NASX7LGC)  to  ask  for  your 
vote  in  favor  of  an  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  Sen.  Holllngs  to  the  First  Concurrent 
Budget  Resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984.  The 
Holllngs   amendment   would    increase   the 
budget  ceiling  in  Function  500  by  $700  mU- 
lk»  for  Higher  education  programs  and 


$«00  million  for  elementary/secondary  edu- 
cation programs. 

For  higher  education,  the  Committee-re- 
ported resolution  assumes  a  freeae  at  fiscal 
year  1983  levels.  Need-based  student  aid  pro- 
grams, such  as  Pell  Grants,  Supplemental 
Grants,  and  National  Direct  Student  Loans 
have  already  been  cut  by  23  percent  in  real 
terms  between  fiscal  year  1980  and  fiscal 
year  1983.  Freezing  them  at  this  level  for 
another  year  translates  into  another  5  per- 
cent real  cut.  The  Holllngs  amendment 
would  set  fiscal  year  1984  higher  education 
fimdlng  about  15  percent  above  fiscal  year 
1980,  thereby  only  partially  restoring  the 
purchasing  power  of  student  aid  dollars  that 
has  been  eroded  over  the  last  three  years. 

Restoration  of  student  aid  funding  is  of 
vital  importance  to  low  and  moderate- 
Income  students  who  are  finding  It  Increas- 
ingly difficult  to  finance  a  college  education. 
While  student  aid  funding  has  declined,  tui- 
tions at  sUte  universities  jumped  by  32  per- 
cent between  Pall  1980  and  Pall  1982.  Needy 
students  at  public  institutions  already  faced 
an  average  unmet  financial  need  of  $443  for 
dependent  students  In  the  Pall  of  1981. 

Freshmen  enrollments  in  both  private  and 
public  four-year  institutions  declined  this 
year,  largely  as  a  result  of  reductions  In  stu- 
dent aid.  At  NASULOC  institutions,  fresh- 
men enrollment  dropped  by  1.7  percent, 
while  at  historically  black  land-grant  insti- 
tutions, the  freshmen  decline  was  7.4  per- 
cent. 

To  confirm  that  federal  support  of  worth- 
while and  needy  students  is  both  appropri- 
ate and  widely  accepted,  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Excellence  in  Education  while 
stating  the  federal  government's  role  in  edu- 
cation includes  "providing  student  financial 
assistance."  said,  "Very  clearly,  the  public 
understands  the  primary  Importance  of  edu- 
cation as  the  foundation  for  a  satisfying 
life,  an  enlightened  and  civil  society,  a 
strong  economy,  and  a  secure  nation."  A 
recent  Gallup  Poll  placed  funding  for  educa- 
tion above  health  care,  welfare,  and  military 
defense. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  bipartisan  com- 
mitment of  the  Congress  that  students 
should  not  be  denied  a  college  education 
due  to  financial  need,  I  ask  you  once  again 
to  note  that  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  Holllngs 
amendment  to  increase  funding  for  educa- 
tion programs  is  an  affirmative  commitment 
to  the  future  of  this  country. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  L.  Clodius. 

President 

Reskarcb  Universities  Network— RUN 
To:  Research  Universities  Network  Mem- 
bers. 
From:   ACE.  AAU.   NASULGC  Legislative 

Staffs. 
Date:  April  26. 1983. 

Subject:  Action  Needed  on  Senate  Budget 
Resolution. 

Your  help  is  needed  to  assure  that  the 
fiscal  year  1984  Budget  Resolution  permits 
some  restoration  in  funding  of  federal  stu- 
dent aid  programs. 

During  Senate  debate  on  the  Budget  Res- 
olution, which  will  begin  within  a  few  days. 
Senator  Ernest  Holllngs  (D-SC)  will  offer  a 
floor  amendment  to  Increase  the  ceilings  for 
elementary,  secondary,  and  higher  educa- 
tion above  the  fiscal  year  1983  spending 
levels  assumed  in  the  Resolution  reported 
by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee.  A  vote  on 
the  Holllngs  amendment  may  come  as  soon 
as  Tuesday,  May  3,  or  Wednesday,  May  4. 

It  is  important  to  call  your  Senators  im- 


mediately to  urge  their  support  of  the  Hol- 
llngs amendment.  (Also  urge  their  opposi- 
tion to  any  amendments  to  cut  education 
funding.) 

The  Holllngs  amendment  would  raise  the 
celling  for  higher  education  programs  by 
over  $700  million.  It  would  permit  Increases 
of  $600  million  for  PeU  Grants,  $85  million 
for  Supplemental  GranU,  $18  million  for 
Direct  Loans.  $17  million  for  SUte  Student 
Incentive  Grants,  and  slight  Increases  for 
the  TRIO  programs  and  Title  lU. 

Unless  the  ceUlngs  for  these  programs  are 
raised,  student  aid  funding  for  fiscal  year 
1984  could  not  exceed  fiscal  year  1983 
levels— which  in  constant  dollar  terms  al- 
ready represent  a  cut  of  23  percent  since 
fiscal  year  1980.  The  House-passed  budget 
resolution  would  permit  a  $650  million  In- 
crease in  student  aid  programs. 

Association  or  Cathouc 
Colleges  and  Universities, 
Washington,  D.C.  April  28, 1983. 

Dear  Senator:  During  debate  on  the 
Senate  Budget  resolution  next  week,  you 
will  be  asked  to  vote  on  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Holllngs  to  permit  restora- 
tion of  some  funding  for  federal  education 
programs.  Senator  Holllngs'  amendment  has 
bipartisan  support,  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  the  value  of  federal  student  aid 
has  declined  23  percent  in  constant  dollars 
since  fiscal  year  1980. 

On  behalf  of  the  Association  of  Catholic 
Colleges  and  Universities,  representing  218 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States,  I  urge  you  to  support  the 
Holllngs  amendment  and  to  oppose  any  at- 
tempts to  cut  education  funding  even  fur- 
ther. Your  support  will  permit  funding  for 
an  additional  500,000  awards  to  students 
with  demonstrated  financial  need,  and  will 
clearly  demonstrate  your  belief  that  access 
to  higher  education  is  essential  to  our  na- 
tion's future. 

you  for  your  attention  to  this 


Thank 
matter. 

Sincerely. 


Alice  Gaixin, 
Executive  Director. 


Association  op 
Jesuit  Colleges  &  Universities, 
Washington,  D.C,  AprU  28, 1983. 
Hon.  Senators, 
V.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senators:  Due  to  time  constraints, 
we,  unfortunately,  were  unable  to  address 
each  of  you  individually  and  properly.  We 
hope  you  understand  this  situation  in  view 
of  the  issue  at  stake. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Senate  is  expected 
to  vote  on  the  fiscal  year  1984  Budget  Reso- 
lution next  week,  possibly  on  May  4.  Sena- 
tor Holllngs  will  introduce  an  amendment  to 
raise  the  funding  levels  for  education,  in- 
cluding about  $750,000,000  for  Title  TV  Stu- 
dent Aid  programs. 

We  urge  your  support  of  this  amendment. 
Simply  to  leave  these  aid  programs  funded 
at  current  levels  would  continue  to  reduce 
educational  opportunities  for  needy  stu- 
dents, particularly  the  ability  to  choose  an 
appropriate  institution  and  program. 

Thank  you  for   your  consideration.   On 
behalf  of  the  Association  of  Jesuit  Colleges 
and  Universities,  we  urge  your  support. 
Respectively, 

Rev.  William  McInnes.  S.J.. 

President 
Joseph  Kane. 

Vice  President 


Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  commend  these 
organizations,  not  just  for  their  sup- 
port but  their  self-discipline.  They  re- 
alize we  are  in  trouble.  They  are  locat- 
ed all  over  this  country  and  under- 
stand the  need  for  fiscal  restraint. 

Necessarily,  if  I  am  having  difficulty 
trying  to  hold  the  line  on  spending 
and  I  cut  back  programs  because  I 
cannot  print  money,  but  there  is  a  re- 
source in  the  land,  namely,  this  Con- 
gress, that  can  print  the  money,  then, 
in  fairness  to  my  particular  interest,  to 
my  responsibilities,  I  must  come  to 
Washington  asldng  for  help  in  financ- 
ing these  iMuticular  programs. 

Mr.  President,  our  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Eklucation  Commit- 
tee, Senator  Stafford,  went  down  a 
list  I  have  here,  a  specific  list,  of  each 
one  of  the  particular  assumptions  in 
the  resolution  and  the  increase  plus  a 
description. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
information  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord 
at  this  particular  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RzcoRO,  as  follows: 

Elemxhtart  and  Secondary  Education 

Our  amendment  adds  funding  to  the  First 
Concurrent  Budget  Resolution  for  several 
important  programs;  Title  I.  Handicapped 
Education,  Vocational/Adult  Education. 
Chapter  2  Block  Grants,  Impact  Aid,  Bilin- 
gual Education*  and  the  new  Math  and  Sci- 
ence Program. 

Title  I  aid  to  disadvantaged  children.— 
Enacted  in  1965  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  school  districts  with  concentrations 
of  children  from  low-income  families,  its 
focus  has  been  to  provide  compensatory 
educational  programs  that  address  the  spe- 
cial needs  of  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren—primarily for  instructional  services  in 
reading,  math  and  language  arts.  The  De- 
partment of  Education  reports  that  only  3 
percent  of  the  total  monies  spent  across  the 
"country  for  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation are  Title  I  monies."  But,  'they  iiave 
accounted  for  almost  one-third  of  per  pupil 
expenditures  in  some  of  the  Nation's  poor- 
est school  districts."  Recent  studies  by  the 
department  and  the  National  Assessment  of 
Education  Progress  give  the  program  glow- 
ing marks  for  upgrading  math  and  reading 
achievement  scores.  The  shortcoming  of  the 
program  Is,  while  it  serves  over  5  million 
students,  it  Is  available  to  less  than  half  of 
the  students  who  are  eligible  for  its  valuable 
service.  And.  adjusting  for  inflation,  the  es- 
timated constant  dollar  funding  level  for 
Title  I  has  fallen  by  21  percent  between  FY 
1980  and  FY  1983.  Our  amendment  would 
aUow  a  funding  level  in  FY  1984  of  $3,830 
billion  as  compared  to  the  Budget  Resolu- 
tion level  of  $3,268  billion— an  additional 
$562  million.  This  Increase  will  allow  States 
and  localities  the  flexibility  of  either  in- 
creasing the  level  of  expenditure  per  child 
served,  thereby  improving  the  educational 
services  now  available  to  the  educationally 
disadvantaged,  or  increasing  the  number  of 
educationally  disadvantaged  children  who 
participate  in  the  program,  or  some  combi- 
nation of  both.  Our  recommendation  would 
increase  Federal  support  to  local  school  dis- 


tricts faced  with  the  problems  of  providing 
basic  skills  development  and  mathematics 
proficiency  to  those  children  who  begin 
school  with  fundamental  educational  disad- 
vantages. It  is  estimated  that  our  amend- 
ment will  allow  an  additional  1  million  eligi- 
ble students  to  participate  in  title  I. 

Handicapped  education.- The  Education 
of  the  Handicapped  Act  was  established  for 
the  purpose  of  awarding  grants  to  States  to 
assist  them  in  providing  a  "free  and  appro- 
priate education"  to  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren. This  program  represents  the  basic  ve- 
hicle through  which  the  federal  government 
maintains  a  partnership  with  the  states  and 
localities  to  end  the  educational  neglect  of 
handicapped  children.  Over  4  million  handi- 
capped children  and  youth  ages  3  to  21  are 
receiving  special  education  and  related  serv- 
ices now.  Although  Federal  appropriations 
for  this  program  have  Increased  steadily 
since  1975,  the  Federal  share  of  the  excess 
costs  peaked  at  12.5  percent  in  1979  and  cur- 
rently represents  8  percent,  well  below  the 
authorized  level  of  40  percent.  State  and 
local  districts  simply  cannot  afford  the 
extra  financial  burden  oi  carrying  out  the 
Congressional  mandate  of  providing  free 
public  education  in  as  normal  a  setting  as 
possible  for  every  handicapped  child.  We 
must  live  up  to  our  obligation  and  provide 
the  funding  necessary  to  assist  the  states  in 
this  Important  endeavor.  Our  amendment 
would  provide  an  additional  $40  million  for 
handicapped  education  over  the  level  pro- 
vided in  the  Budget  Resolution.  An  increase 
in  funding  for  the  Education  of  the  Handi- 
capped program  would  result  in  an  increase 
in  the  overall  Federal  contribution  for  the 
excess  costs  of  educating  a  handicapped 
chUd. 

Vocational  and  adult  education.- Voca- 
tional education  programs  provide  educa- 
tion, training  and  basic  instruction  needed 
by  persons  to  successfully  compete  and  ad- 
vance in  the  labor  market.  Vocational  edu- 
cation is  currently  able  to  work  closely  with 
business,  labor,  and  government  to  meet  the 
training  needs  of  the  workplace.  Enroll- 
ments in  vocational  education  have  in- 
creased by  more  than  85  percent  in  the  last 
10  years,  with  current  enrollment  totaling 
16.5  million  secondary,  post-secondary,  and 
adult  students.  Although  federal  funding  of 
vocational  education  has  Increased  in  abso- 
lute dollars,  the  Federal  share  of  total 
spending  has  declined  from  19  percent  to 
approximately  10  percent  during  the  same 
period.  With  unprecedented  long-term  un- 
employment and  the  need  of  specialized 
skills  in  the  emerging  high-tech  industries 
we  cannot  afford  to  weaken  this  network. 

Adult  Education  programs  provide  educa- 
tional opportunities  to  adults  16  years  of 
age  and  over  to  complete  their  secondary 
education  and  services  or  instruction  for 
adults  whose  inability  to  speak,  read  or 
write  the  English  language  constitutes  a 
sulsstantial  impairment  to  their  ability  to 
get  or  retain  employment.  More  than  2.1 
million  adults  enroll  annually  in  these  pro- 
grams. However,  the  potential  target  popu- 
lation of  adults  who  have  not  finished  high 
school  or  its  equivalency  is  in  excess  of  53 
million  and  the  number  of  adults  who  lack 
the  basic  skills  to  cope  with  the  every  day 
demands  of  this  technological  society  is 
more  than  20  million.  Here,  too,  is  a  pro- 
gram whose  positive  results  more  than  com- 
pensate their  cost  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Thousands  of  adults  benefiting  from 
adult  education  programs  are  removed  from 
public  assistance,  employed  or  promoted, 
and  become  contributors  to  society. 


The  world  of  work  is  changing  rapidly  and 
it  is  absolutely  critical  that  people  be  pre-  . 
pared  with  skills  that  will  enable  them  to 
compete  and  succeed  in  the  Job  market.  The 
President  has  proposed  consolidating  Vocar 
tional  Education  and  Adult  EducaUon  into  a 
block  grant  and  funding  the  two  at  $500  mil- 
lion. My  amendment  does  not  assume  this 
consolidation  and  provides  a  funding  level 
of  $948  million  for  the  two  programs.  By 
providing  $948  million  for  vocational/adult 
education  in  FY  1984.  programs  for  special 
populations  such  as  the  handicapped,  disad- 
vantaged and  limited-English  proficient, 
who  traditionally  have  high  unemployment 
rates,  would  be  expanded  and  improved.  In 
addition.  States  and  localities  would  receive 
the  necessary  financing  to  maintain  success- 
ful programs  and  to  Initiate  new  programs 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  developing  a  com- 
petent and  modernized  work  force  for 
today's  rapidly  changing  economy. 

Chapter  2  State  block  ^rant^.— Chapter  3 
Block  Grants  provide  funding  to  state  and 
local  education  agencies  for  a  wide  variety 
of  educational  improvement  purposes  from 
special  programs  for  the  gifted  to  career 
education  and  teacher  education.  Enacted  in 
1981.  this  program  replaced  28  categorical 
programs  previously  funded  at  $760  million. 
The  total  number  of  beneficiaries  is  about 
45  million  but  the  low  level  of  funding  for 
the  program,  $479.5  million  in  FY  1983, 
means  that  projects  provide  very  modest  as- 
sistance to  a  large  number  of  children  or 
measurable  assistance  to  a  particular  group. 
In  addition,  enactment  of  this  consolidation 
under  the  severely  reduced  funding  level 
has  meant  competition  among  diverse  previ- 
ously funded  programs  for  shrinking  funds. 
For  example,  local  education  agencies  now 
find  themselves  choosing  between  funds  for 
library  materials  or  desegregation  assist- 
ance. Our  recommendation  of  $528  million 
would  reverse  the  funding  decline  these  ac- 
tivities have  experienced  since  FY  1980.  It 
would  provide  States  and  localities  with  ad- 
ditional financial  flexibility  to  adjust  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  programs 
to  the  changing  educational  needs  of  our  so- 
ciety, and  to  develop  and  expand  programs 
ensuring  that  students  have  the  basic  mini- 
mal skills  needed  to  be  educated  citizens  in 
our  society.  Funds  may  also  be  used  to  pur- 
chase and  utilize  modem  instnictiona) 
equipment,  including  microcomputers,  or  to 
encourage  and  enhance  the  process  of 
school  desegregation.  This  amount  would 
also  provide  more  funds  to  the  Secretary  of 
Education  to  invest  In  education  programs 
of  national  priority— programs  which  would 
identify  areas  In  education  where  deficien- 
cies exist  and  where  national  leadership 
could  avert  future  crises  in  our  educational 
system. 

impact  AID 

The  impact  aid  program  provides  funds 
for  current  operating  expenses  and  con- 
struction assistance  to  compensate  school 
districts  for  the  costs  of  educating  children 
when  school  enrollments  and  local  revenues 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  Federal  ac- 
tivities. Payments  for  the  cost  of  educating 
children  who  reside  and/or  whose  parents 
work  on  Federal  property,  or  are  in  the  uni- 
formed services,  as  well  as  children  who 
reside  on  Indian  lands  or  in  federally  subsi- 
dized low-rent  housing,  constitute  the  ma- 
jority of  this  program.  The  number  of  chil- 
dren served  under  this  program  has  been  re- 
duced from  nearly  2.4  million  in  FY  1980  to 
2  million  in  FY  1983,  and  the  number  of  dis- 
tricts receiving  assistance  have  decreased 
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from  4.300  to  2.000  between  FY  1980  and  FY 
1983.  Our  amendment  would  provide  fund- 
ing for  3.330  school  districts. 

Since  recipient  school  districts  use  the 
impact  aid  assistance  for  general  operating 
costs  rather  than  serving  only  federally-af- 
fected children,  decreases  in  the  impact  aid 
program  could  only  be  offset  by  increasing 
or  redirecting  local  revenues  or  reducing 
staff  and  educational  services.  Our  recom- 
mendation of  $535  million  for  FY  1984 
would  help  minimize  the  fiscal  Inequities 
and  deficiencies  resulting  from  and  caused 
by  both  the  presence  of  a  tax-exempt  Feder- 
al lands  and  the  burden  of  providing  public 
education  to  children  who  reside  on  Federal 
property  or  whose  parents  work  on  Federal 
property,  and  partially  reverse  a  steady  de- 
cline of  payments  to  recipient  school  dis- 
tricts since  FY  1981. 

Bilingual  education.— The  federal  bilin- 
gual education  program  was  developed  to 
assist  local  education  agencies  in  meeting 
the  special  educational  needs  of  children 
with  the  limited  ability  to  speak,  read,  write, 
or  understand  English.  In  school  year  1980- 
1981,  approximately  322.000  limited  or  non- 
English  proficient  children  participated  in 
nearly  600  federally-financed  bilingual 
projects.  In  contrast,  in  the  current  school 
year.  (1982-1983),  approximately  188,300 
children,  less  than  half  as  many,  are  being 
served  in  about  355  projects.  Thus,  propor- 
tionately fewer  projects  and  consequently 
fewer  students  are  participating  in  the  bilin- 
gual education  programs  due  to  funding  re- 
ductions. The  t>epartment  of  Education  es- 
timates that  there  are  some  3.6  million  non- 
English  speaking  school  children  in  the 
United  States— obviously  this  figure  repre- 
sents a  substantial  number  of  children  not 
receiving  these  services  and  the  number  of 
affected  children  is  expected  to  continue  to 
rise.  Our  amendment  would  provide  $148 
million  for  bilingual  education,  an  increase 
of  $10  million  over  the  Budget  Resolution 
and  would  achieve,  in  addition  to  serving 
nearly  13.000  more  students,  several  impor- 
tant goals: 

1.  increasing  the  number  of  limited-  and 
non-English  proficient  children  who  could 
benefit  from  bilingual  education  programs: 

2.  providing  States  and  localities  with  the 
necessary  assistance  to  build  their  capacity 
to  deliver  quality  bilingual  education  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  increasing  por- 
tion of  language-minority  children  in  the 
total  school-age  population.  (The  Depart- 
ment of  Eklucation  estimates  that  by  the 
year  2000,  language  minority  children  will 
increase  by  40  percent  while  the  overall 
school-aged  population  will  increase  by  16 
percent);  and 

3.  providing  needed  financial  resources  to 
those  localities  with  highest  concentrations 
of  limited-English  proficient  children, 
which  are  often  those  areas  relatively 
unable  to  afford  bilingual  education  pro- 
grams. 

HIGHXR  EDUCATION 

Our  amendment  provides  a  restoration  in 
funding  for  several  important  higher  educa- 
tion programs:  Pell  Grant.  College  Work 
Study,  Supplemental  Educational  Opportu- 
nity Grants  (SEOG).  SUte  Student  Incen- 
tive Grants  (SSIG).  National  Direct  Student 
Loans  (NDSL).  Trio  Programs,  and 
Strengthening  Developing  Institutions 
(Title  III).  By  raising  the  ceiling  for  higher 
education  as  we  provide  in  our  amendment, 
it  would  permit  an  additional  500,000  stu- 
dent awards. 

Ptll  grants.— The  buying  power  of  the  Pell 
Grant  for  needy  students  has  declined  dras- 


tically over  the  last  three  years.  In  fiscal 
year  1980.  the  $1750  maximum  award  repre- 
sented 40  percent  of  the  average  cost  of  at- 
tendance at  all  institutions— although  only 
25  percent  of  the  cost  of  students  attending 
independent  institutions.  By  fiscal  year  1983 
the  maximum  award  grew  to  $1800  and 
unless  that  level  is  increased  for  fiscal  year 
1984  it  will  meet  only  27  percent  of  the  aver- 
age cost  of  attendance- and  only  16  percent 
of  the  average  cost  for  students  at  inde- 
pendent institutions.  Students  from  needy 
backgrounds  will  find  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  attend  college. 

The  $3.0  billion  included  in  our  amend- 
ment would  allow  for  a  fully-funded  Pell 
Grant  program  with  a  maximum  award  of 
$2100  paying  60  percent  of  education  costs. 
This  $2100  maximum  award,  while  less  than 
the  $2500  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1980.  would 
provide  for  approximately  2.7  million  recipi- 
ents, 600,000  more  students  than  the  Ad- 
ministration's budget  request,  restoring  the 
number  served  in  fiscal  year  1980.  Addition- 
ally, our  amendment  will  serve  over  300.000 
more  than  provided  for  in  the  Budget  Reso- 
lution. 

College  work  study.- The  purpose  of  the 
college  work-study  program  is  to  provide 
part-time  employment  opportunities  for  stu- 
dents with  financial  need.  The  college  work- 
study  program,  a  federal-institution  cost 
sharing  partnership,  is  popular  both  with 
students  and  the  higher  education  institu- 
tions they  attend.  Not  only  does  the  pro- 
gram help  students  meet  their  college  ex- 
penses, but  participants  also  receive  training 
and  experience  in  their  selected  course  of 
study  through  their  part-time  jobs.  Still 
other  students  are  employed  under  the  pro- 
gram to  support  various  campus  services 
and  activities  that  the  institutions  might 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  provide.  Our 
amendment  will  provide  $640  million  for 
College  Work  Study— a  $100  million  in- 
crease over  the  level  provided  in  the  Budget 
Resolution.  This  level  will  provide  160.000 
additional  self-help  job  opportunities— or  a 
total  of  over  1  million.  And  it  will  do  much 
to  enable  needy  students  to  continue  their 
higher  education. 

Supplemental  educational  opportunity 
grants.— The  SEOG  Program  is  targeted  on 
undergraduate  students  with  substantial  fi- 
nancial need  and  is  especially  critical  for 
students  attending  higher-priced  public  and 
independent  institutions  and  single  parents 
who  are  resuming  their  higher  education  or 
seeking  retraining.  Approximately  70  per- 
cent of  the  SEOG  funds  are  awarded  to  stu- 
dents with  family  incomes  of  less  than 
$15,000  per  year.  This  program's  effective- 
ness also  has  been  substantially  eroded  in 
the  past  three  years,  even  though  data  from 
the  Department  of  Eklucation's  latest 
Annual  Evaluation  Report  notes  that  the 
SEOG  P*rogram  continues  to  target  Its 
funds  on  lower  income  students  to  a  greater 
degree  than  most  aid  programs. 

The  $440  million  contained  in  our  amend- 
ment would  provide  a  supplemental  grant  to 
approximately  765,000  needy  students  in  FY 
1984,  thus  reversing  the  current  trend  that 
has  seen  approximately  25,000  students 
dropped  from  the  program  since  1980. 

State  student  incentive  grants.— This  pro- 
gram is  a  Federal-State  cost  sharing  part- 
nership, encouraging  States  to  develop  or 
expand  grant  assistance  to  students  with 
"substantial  financial  need"  and  contribute 
toward  the  goal  of  equality  of  educational 
opportunity.  The  Administration  would 
eliminate  this  program  while  our  amend- 


ment would  provide  $77  million— $17  million 
more  than  provided  in  the  Budget  Resolu- 
tion and  the  same  level  allowed  in  the  Rec- 
onciliation Act. 

A  decrease  in  funding  would  force  most 
States  to  reduce  total  student  aid  and  some 
States  would  eliminate  student  aid  entirely 
for  lack  of  adequate  State  funding.  And  still 
other  States  would  have  to  reduce  the  size 
of  grants  or  tighten  student  eligibility. 
SSIG  is  a  need-based  program  with  substan- 
tial participation  of  low-income  students, 
and,  reduction  would  be  felt  hardest  by  this 
segment  of  the  population.  Our  amendment 
would  take  the  other  road  by  providing 
60.000  more  student  awards  next  year  than 
were  made  this  year,  the  same  number  of 
awards  as  were  made  in  1981-82. 

National  direct  student  loans.— This  pro- 
gram was  created  to  stimulate  and  assist  in 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  re- 
volving funds  at  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation for  the  purpose  of  making  low-inter- 
est loans  to  needy  students.  By  providing 
long-term,  low  interest  loans  to  financially 
needy  students,  this  federal-institutional 
matching  program  has  offered  a  system  of 
credit  to  those  persons  who  have  difficulty 
securing  loans  from  commercial  lenders.  Re- 
volving funds  have  developed  at  colleges 
through  prior  and  current  year  loan  repay- 
ments. The  federal  capital  contribution  per- 
mits institutions  that  have  not  yet  achieved 
revolving  fund  status  to  make  new  awards. 
Last  year's  federal  capital  contribution  of 
$179  million  provides  for  255.000  new 
awards.  Our  recommendation  of  $202  mil- 
lion, the  CBO  current  services  estimate,  will 
continue  to  meet  the  needs  of  low-income 
students  by  allowing  an  estimated  255,000 
new  awards  to  be  made  next  year. 

TRIO.— The  TRIO  programs;  such  as 
Upward  Bound,  provide  important  outreach, 
counseling  and  tutoring  services  to  encour- 
age attendance  and  retention  and  to  im- 
prove academic  performance  of  low  income 
disadvantaged  students  whose  parents  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  attend  college. 
The  proposed  increase  of  $15.3  million  (to 
$170  million)  is  within  limits  of  the  Omini- 
bus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  and  would 
enable  the  program  to  reach  57.000  more 
disadvantaged  students  who  need  special  as- 
sistance to  complete  their  education. 

Between  FY  80  and  FY  83.  TRIO  lost  29 
percent  of  its  funding  in  real  dollars.  In 
1980  dollars,  the  FY  83  TRIO  appropriation 
is  equivalent  to  $109.8  million. 

Title  III.— The  Strengthening  Developing 
Institutions  program  provides  grants  to  ap- 
proximately 455  postsecondary  Institutions 
with  high  percentages  of  students  receiving 
federal  need-based  aid  and  low  average  edu- 
cational and  general  expenditures.  The 
grants  may  be  used  to  improve  academic 
quality,  institutional  management  and  fiscal 
stability  of  these  institutions  to  enable 
them  to  become  more  viable.  The  proposed 
increase  of  $5  million  in  our  amendment 
would  match  the  Administration's  funding 
request  and  would  increase  the  value  of 
each  grant  award. 

New  math  and  science  program.— Legisla- 
tion creating  a  program  to  meet  critical 
needs  in  providing  math  and  science  instruc- 
tion—the Education  for  Economic  Security 
Act— is  before  committee.  It  would  author- 
ize $400  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985.  Our  amendment  assumes  en- 
actment of  such  a  measure  and  provides 
$400  million  in  funding  for  FY  1984. 

The  President  has  called  for  such  a  pro- 
gram. Leading  educators  point  out  the  need 
for  such  a  program.  Because  of  the  growing 


shortage  of  math  and  science  teachers,  the 
declining  achievement  levels  of  students  and 
the  need  for  Improved  computer  literacy  in 
the  work  place,  America's  economic  and 
technological  position  in  the  world  nuurket- 
place  is  imperiled.  The  most  critical  problem 
to  overcome  is  the  shortage  of  qualified 
math  and  science  teachers.  Currently  22 
percent  of  the  teaching  posts  in  mathemat- 
ics nationwide  are  unfilled  and  five  times  as 
many  math  and  science  teachers  leave  the 
teaching  profession  for  other  jobs  as  leave 
due  to  retirement.  The  legislation  under 
consideration  is  designed  to  strengthen  pro- 
grams to  retrain  current  teachers  and  new 
ones.  Our  amendment  will  provide  for  the 
necessary  funding  to  get  this  important  first 
step  program  underway.  A  solution  to  the 
math  and  science  teacher  shortage  will  take 
a  longer-term  effort,  but  it  is  important  that 
we  begin  this  effort  in  a  significant  way  and 
a  timely  manner.  Our  amendment  achieves 
that  goal. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  There  is  no  guaran- 
tee that  these  particular  amounts,  our 
assumptions,  will  find  that  result  in 
treatment  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. We  all  know  we  are  not  a  line 
itemized  committee.  That  is  up  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee. 

This  is  what  the  education  organiza- 
tions are  saying  in  their  negotiations. 
They  have  done  a  lot  of  hard  work 
over  the  past  5  weeks,  meeting  here  in 
Washington  saying,  "give  a  little  bit 
more  here.  I  want  more  but  I  will  give 
up  more  on  the  others."  I  have  never 
seen  a  better  disciplined  and  better  or- 
ganized effort  in  trying  to  put  forth  a 
realistic  figure,  trying,  of  course,  to 
gain  the  most  support. 

Individual  Senators  interested  in 
particular  programs  like  myself,  title  I 
for  the  disadvantaged,  know  what 
good  it  will  do.  We  know  of  the  Na- 
tional Assessment  of  Education  and 
Progress  and  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation saying  that  this  will  increase 
the  math  achievement  level  of  the  dis- 
advantaged students  it  serves.  Title  I 
is  tremendously  successful.  The  prob- 
lem is  less  than  50  percent  of  those  eli- 
gible receive  its  services. 

That  $500  million  we  assiune  for 
title  I,  I  say  to  Senator  Gorton,  I 
know  what  it  will  do.  I  have  seen  that 
93  percent  dropout  rate  turn,  if  you 
please,  to  an  87  percent  completion 
rate  in  my  State  of  South  Carolina. 
That  is  billions  and  billions  of  dollars 
in  advancement.  It  is  an  investment 
worth  every  dime  we  have  spent. 

If  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  was  here  I  would  tell  my  Mar- 
shalltown  story.  They  have  a  magnifi- 
cent school  and  schools,  plural. 

In  Iowa.  I  have  traveled  there.  I 
have  talked  to  the  Education  Associa- 
tion. And  I  can  feel  immediately  the 
feeling  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  as  he  looks  upon  his 
city  that  he  mentioned,  and  as  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  looks  upon 
his  schools. 

We  do  not  see  that  situation.  Bless 
them.  They  have  hardship  in  Mar- 
shalltown.  I  have  talked  to  the  labor 


groups  in  that  town.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  everybody  is  employed,  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  schools  I  have  never 
seen  any  better  than  at  Marshalltown. 
There  are  wonderful  art  courses  and 
courses  of  every  description.  And  the 
disadvantaged?  I  am  sure  they  must 
have  some  but  not  in  the  depth  and 
amoimt  of  Newark,  N.J.,  or  down  in 
Mississippi,  or  down  in  South  Caroli- 
na. 

This  is  the  kind  of  problem  that  we 
feel  very  keenly.  Do  not  come  up  here 
and  give  me  a  means  test  for  education 
when  you  have  not  gotten  an  MX  mis- 
sile and  you  are  ready  to  put  $40  bil- 
lion into  that  and  it  has  not  worked 
yet,  and  I  hope  it  never  does.  Give  me 
money  for  proven  programs  such  as 
title  I.  It  is  a  winner. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  direct 
result  of  our  amendment.  It  will  be  a 
reversal  to  the  enrollment  declines  in 
higher  education  for  the  first  time.  It 
will  amount  to  a  reversal  in  the  trend; 
quality  education  is  becoming  avail- 
able only  to  the  wealthy;  a  reversal, 
with  high  unemployment  rates  among 
our  youth,  particularly  minority  youth 
who  look  in  vain  for  jobs  because  they 
cannot  afford  higher  education  or  do 
not  possess  the  skills  for  jobs. 

When  we  correlate  private  and 
public,  elementary,  secondary,  and 
higher,  Republican  and  Democrat, 
North,  South,  East,  and  West,  in  an 
educational  effort  to  respond  to  that 
crisis  in  America— or  "a  nation  at 
risk,"  as  it  is  entitled,  when  you  realize 
we  have  a  nation  at  risk,  then,  Mr. 
President,  you  see  the  reality  and  a  re- 
sponse—and a  very  minimal  response 
at  that. 

In  reality,  were  it  not  for  the  $200 
million  that  is  forward  funded  of  the 
impact  aid  that  is  not  to  be  spent  for  2 
years,  and  without  the  $230  million  in- 
cluded now  for  math  and  science,  the 
budget  resolution  would  be  below  cur- 
rent policy,  not  an  increase. 

Finally,  in  appealing  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  look  at  what  really  impacts  upon 
this  particular  Senator,  because  we 
know  that  the  Secretary  of  Education 
was  sworn  in  to  abolish  his  depart- 
ment. He  appointed  a  distinguished 
group.  That  distinguished  group,  and  I 
am  reading  now  from  page  32  of  the 
recommendations,  talks  not  of  abolish- 
ing the  Federal  role  in  education.  I  am 
reading  from  the  Secretary's  own  re- 
sults and  report: 

The  Federal  Government,  in  cooperation 
with  States  and  localities,  should  help  meet 
the  needs  of  key  groups  of  students  such  as 
the  gifted  and  talented,  the  socioeconomi- 
cally  disadvantaged,  minority  and  Ismguage 
minority  students,  and  the  handicapped.  In 
combination  these  groups  include  both  na- 
tional resources  and  the  Nation's  youth  who 
are  most  at  risk. 

In  addition,  we  believe  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's role  includes  several  functions  of 
national  consequence  that  States  and  local- 
ities alone  are  unlikely  to  be  able  to  meet: 


protecting  constitutional  and  civil  rights  for 
students  and  school  personnel;  collecting 
data,  statistics,  and  information  about  edu- 
cation generally:  supporting  curriculum  im- 
provement and  research  on  teaching,  learn- 
ing, and  the  management  of  schools:  sup- 
porting teacher  training  in  areas  of  critic^ 
shortage  or  key  national  needs;  and  provid- 
ing student  financial  assistance  and  re- 
search and  graduate  training.  We  believe 
the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  provided  with  a  minimum  of  ad- 
ministrative burden  and  intrusiveness. 

The  Federal  Government  has  the  primary 
responsibility  to  identify  the  national  inter- 
est in  education.  It  should  also  help  fund 
and  support  efforts  to  protect  and  promote 
that  interest. 

There  is  a  complete  180-degree  turn- 
around from  the  expert  commission  of 
the  Secretary  of  Education  and  his 
Department,  sworn  to  abolish  the  Fed- 
eral role  in  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  hail  this  particulsu* 
measure.  Now  is  not  the  time  for  parti- 
sanship. Now  is  the  time  to  join  ranks 
and  quit  pick,  pick,  picking  about  you 
cannot  prove  what  good  is  done,  be- 
cause I  can. 

Then,  why  did  you  not  ask  for  more? 
Because  you  cannot  satisfy  the  appe-  ■ 
tite  of  the  NEA? 

They  may  have  an  appetite,  but  they 
are  not  as  greedy  and  hoggish  as  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  NEA  is  a 
fine  organization  and  is  dedicated  to 
improvings  the  Nation's  educational 
program  as  any  group  I  know.  They 
have  done  a  remarkable  job,  as  have 
the  many  others  I  have  listed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOLXINGS.  I  think  that  is  a 
good  stopping  point.  I  think  I  have 
made  my  point.  I  yield  back  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
support  this  amendment  to  add  $1.5 
billion  to  the  level  of  funding  for  edu- 
cation reported  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. I  commend  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings ),  and 
his  cosponsors  for  their  efforts  in  de- 
veloping this  carefully  crafted  and  fis- 
cally responsible  amendment. 

I  would  also  like  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
it,  and  I  shall  ask  imanimous  consent 
at  the  close  of  my  statement  that  I 
may  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 

During  the  last  2V4  years,  I  have 
often  taken  the  floor  to  express  my 
concern  about  the  drastic  cuts  in  edu- 
cational programs  proposed  by  the 
current  administration.  These  cuts  in 
funding,  combined  with  substantive 
policy  changes  over  the  last  few  years, 
have  done  severe  damage  to  the  Amer- 
ican education  system.  This  damage 
has  been  done  in  the  face  of  mounting 
evidence  that  our  Nation  is  falling 
behind  in  its  efforts  to  educate  Its  citi- 
zens. We  have  cut  funds  and  programs 
despite  growing  functional  illiteracy 
among  children  and  adults;  despite  a 
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serious  decline  in  standardised  test  re- 
sults; despite  the  need  for  greatly 
strengthened  mathematics  and  science 
programs:  despite  reports  from  em- 
ployers that  workers  are  not  adequate- 
ly equipped  or  trained  in  today's  so- 
phisticated technologies. 

Last  week,  the  National  Commission 
on  Educational  Excellence  issued  its 
report  reiterating  these  problems,  and 
affirming  the  urgency  of  a  renewed 
national  commitment  to  the  education 
of  our  people.  That  report  eloquently 
reminds  us  of  the  interrelationships 
between  the  education  we  give  our 
children,  the  continued  learning  of  our 
adults,  our  position  in  the  world  econ- 
omy, our  national  defense,  and  the 
social  and  economic  well-being  of  our 
citizens. 

The  Boilings  amendment  is  a  first 
step  in  redressing  the  damage  done  to 
vital  education  programs  during  the 
last  2%  years.  The  amendment  looks 
carefully  at  those  programs  which 
have  been  cut  in  the  past  several 
years,  and  restores  a  total  of  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  funding.  These  programs  ad- 
dress our  commitment  to  the  educa- 
tion of  all  our  people,  poor  as  well  as 
rich,  adult  as  well  as  child;  and  they 
acknowledge  the  critical  need  for  ac- 
celerated efforts  in  the  math  and  sci- 
ence fields. 

This  amendment  Is  a  fiscally  respon- 
sible investment,  as  Mr.  Andrews  said 
a  few  minutes  ago,  in  the  future  of  our 
Nation,  and  especially  in  our  future 
position  in  the  world  economy.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  the  Hollings 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Hollings  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
•  Mr.  BINGAMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  Hollings-Stafford  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  resolution.  This 
amendment,  which  I  am  cosponsoring, 
would  add  $1.5  billion  for  education. 

Last  week  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Excellence  in  Education  issued 
an  important  report.  Titled  "A  Nation 
at  Risk."  it  puts  the  issue  in  perspec- 
tive. 

While  I  would  not  agree  with  every 
point  in  the  Commission's  report,  its 
message  is  timely  and  significant. 

Education  is  an  investment,  not  a 
luxury. 

It  is  an  investment  in  our  children, 
our  economy,  our  security,  and  our 
future. 

This  investment  must  not  be  ne- 
glected in  a  world  of  foreign  competi- 
tion and  fast-paced  change. 

In  the  fifties,  the  United  States  pro- 
duced over  50  percent  of  the  world's 
gross  national  product.  Today  our 
share  has  dropped  to  slightly  over  20 
percent. 

Foreign  competition  is  rising.  One  in 
seven  American  jobs  depends  on  our 
ability  to  sell  abroad. 


Meanwhile,  over  11  million  Ameri- 
cans are  Jobless.  Many  of  them  have 
lost  their  Jobs  to  foreign  competition. 
Many  American  consumers  have 
chosen  to  buy  products  made  abroad, 
instead  of  similar  products  made  in 
America.  We  have  to  change  that. 

To  quote  from  the  Commission's 
report: 

Our  once  unchallenged  preeminence  in 
conunerce.  industry,  science,  and  technologi- 
cal Innovation  is  being  overtaken  by  com- 
petitors throughout  the  world. 

We  have  to  meet  that  competition. 
To  compete,  we  need  an  educational 
system  that  is  second  to  none. 

Not  long  ago,  the  Japanese  Ministry 
of  International  Trade  and  Industry 
released  a  document  describing  their 
plans  for  the  1980's. 
I  would  like  to  quote  a  passage: 
It  is  extremely  important  for  Japan  to 
make  the  most  of  her  brain  resources,  to  de- 
velop creative  technologies  of  her  own,  to 
maintain  and  develop  her  industries'  inter- 
national superiority. 

I  would  note  that  the  inevitable 
effect  of  such  superiority,  should  it  be 
attained,  would  be  a  greater  number  of 
unemployed  Americans. 

The  Japanese  economic  system  is 
different  from  ours.  There  are  politi- 
cal and  cultural  differences  as  well.  I 
would  not  emulate  the  regidity  of  the 
Japanese  educational  system.  Howev- 
er, to  their  credit,  the  Japanese  have 
placed  a  tremendous  emphasis  on  the 
development  of  human  talent  through 
education  and  training. 

The  kids  they  educate  today  will  be 
competing  against  our  kids  tomorrow. 
This  week  our  special  trade  repre- 
sentative. Ambassador  William  Brock, 
compared  the  Japanese  and  American 
educational  system.  Here  is  some  of 
what  he  said: 

Surveys  have  shown  that  13  percent  of  all 
15-year-old  high  school  students  in  America 
could  not  perform  reading  tasks  designated 
as  "functional ",  28  percent  could  not  answer 
questions  testing  "literal  comprehension"  of 
what  they  read,  and  10  percent  could  not 
write  prose  deemed  marginally  acceptable. 

One  half  of  all  U.S.  high  school  students 
do  not  study  math  or  science  beyond  the 
10th  grade.  Only  1  in  10  American  students 
is  studying  physics— 1  in  12  is  studying  cal- 
culus; 53  percent  could  not  write  a  letter, 
and  could  not  solve  simple  problems  involv- 
ing applied  math. 

This  survey  did  not  include  the  26  percent 
that  had  dropped  out  of  high  school. 

Compare  that  with  Japan.  There,  95  per- 
cent of  Japanese  teenagers  graduate  from 
high  school  as  opposed  to  74  percent  in  the 
United  States.  Japanese  students  are  in  ses- 
sion 5  Ml  days  a  week  with  more  weeks  to  the 
school  year  than  U.S.  schools. 

The  result  is  that  the  graduate  of  a  Japa- 
nese high  school  accrues  approximately  4 
more  full  years  of  total  primary  and  second- 
ary education  than  the  U.S.  high  school 
graduate. 

Mr.  President,  the  words  of  Ambas- 
sador Brock  should  command  our  at- 
tention. I  repeat,  we  do  not  want  the 
rigidity  and  pressure  of  Japanese  edu- 
cation. However,  we  have  to  do  better 


than  we  have  been  doing.  We  have  to 
strengthen  our  educational  system. 

I  would  add  that  education  is  impor- 
tant to  oiu-  national  security.  I  am 
privileged  to  sit  on  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee.  I  am  constantly 
reminded  that  national  security  is 
more  than  bullets  and  bombs. 

National  security  is  enhanced  by  an 
economy  that  is  neither  dependent  on 
foreign  manufacturers  nor  fearful  of 
foreign  competition. 

National  secuHty  is  enhanced  by  a 
growing  economy  that  can  finance  a 
strong,  sustained,  economically  feasi- 
ble, and  politically  acceptable  defense 
program. 

National  security  is  enhanced  by 
educating  the  people  to  create  and  op- 
erate the  modem  weapons  for  the 
modem  military. 

For  several  reasons,  then,  I  believe  it 
was  a  mistake  to  reduce  funding  for 
education. 

In  1980,  the  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  was  $15.6  biUion. 
To  maintain  the  1980  level  of  pro- 
grams, including  the  cost  of  inflation, 
we  would  need  to  spend  about  $22  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1984. 

Yet  the  administration  is  requesting 
well  under  $14  billion.  I  think  this  is  a 
serious  mistake. 

In  1980,  we  spent  over  $190  million 
on  bilingual  education,  which  is  par- 
ticularly important  to  my  home  State 
of  New  Mexico.  The  administration  is 
requesting  under  half  that  amount  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  I  think  this,  as  well,  is 
a  serious  mistake. 

In  fact,  the  administration  has 
worked  to  reduce  education  funding 
for  a  host  of  programs.  If  this  contin- 
ues, I  fear  we  will  pay  the  price  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
the  Hollings-Stafford  amendment. 

By  adding  $1.5  billion  for  education, 
the  amendment  will  send  a  message  of 
support  to  teachers,  students,  and  par- 
ents alike.  It  is  fiscally  sound.  Even  if 
it  passes,  the  full  impact  of  the  budget 
cuts  will  not  have  been  reversed.  It  is 
bipartisan,  with  support  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  amendment  would  add  $500  bil- 
lion, above  the  Budget  Committee  pro- 
posal, for  elementary  and  secondary 
education. 

I  would  add  $200  million,  to  allow  a 
new  math  and  science  education  pro- 
gram totaling  $400  million  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  I  believe  that  this  is  espe- 
cially important,  to  my  home  State 
and  the  Nation,  at  a  time  of  technolog- 
ical advance  and  foreign  competition. 
Today  the  Japanese  produce  over 
twice  as  many  engineers  as  we  do,  as  a 
percentage  of  the  population.  We 
must  change  this. 

The  amendment  would  add  $800  mil- 
lion for  support  of  higher  education. 

Ph.  D's  in  the  sciences  are  down 
from  the  peak  level  of  the  1970's.  In 


physics,  astronomy,  chemistry,  com- 
puter sciences,  and  other  fields  they 
are  down  between  25  and  40  percent. 

We  must  produce  more  doctorates 
and  employ  the  highest  standards. 
They  would  Improve  the  research  ca- 
pability of  private  industry.  They 
would  strengthen  our  defense  industry 
and  our  military's  ability  to  develop  ef- 
fective, technologically  advanced 
weaponry.  They  would  provide  the 
teachers  that  are  needed  in  classrooms 
across  the  Nation. 

The  amendment  would  budget  $148 
million  for  bilingual  education.  This  is 
about  $53  million  above  the  adminis- 
tration request,  and  is  urgently  needed 
in  New  Mexico  and  elsewhere. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
this  amendment  is  particularly  impor- 
tant. Money  alone  is  not  the  answer. 
The  amendment  is  a  small  part  of  the 
answer  to  a  most  difficult  problem.  It 
is,  however,  a  statement  of  commit- 
ment to  improving  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation. 

All  Americans  must  be  part  of  the 
solution.  Parents,  teachers  and  stu- 
dents will  have  to  work  hard  and  work 
together.  We  should  support  them. 

Despite  our  problems,  there  is 
reason  for  optimism.  We  live  in  the 
strongest  Nation  on  Earth,  and  the 
most  productive.  Time  and  again  we 
have  faced  our  difficulties  and  over- 
come them. 

Since  1979,  there  were  42  Nobel 
Prizes  awarded  and  22  went  to  Ameri- 
cans. Only  one  went  to  a  citizen  of 
Japan.  None  were  awarded  to  Soviets. 
We  can  build  on  our  strengths,  de- 
veloping genius  in  the  laboratories, 
skills  in  the  workplace,  and  excellence 
in  the  classroom. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  see  fit  to 
support  this  amendment,  which  I  be- 
lieve is  a  modest  but  significant  step  in 
the  right  direction.* 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  quite  appropriate  for  us  to 
be  discussing  Federal  funding  for  edu- 
cation only  a  few  days  after  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education  issued  its  final  report.  The 
Commission  throughout  its  report  em- 
phasized the  important  role  that  the 
Federal  Government  must  play  to 
insure  that  our  Nation  possesses  a 
quality  educational  system. 
According  to  the  Commission: 
It  is  essential— especially  in  a  period  of 
lorjg-term  decline  in  educational  achieve- 
ment—for government  at  all  levels  to  affirm 
its  responsibility  for  nurturing  the  Nation's 
Intellectual  capital. 

More  specifically,  the  Commission 
concluded: 

The  Federal  Government  has  the  primary 
responsibility  to  identify  the  national  inter- 
est in  education,  to  help  fund  and  support 
efforts  to  protect  and  promote  that  interest 
and  to  provide  the  national  leadership. 

But  during  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, we  have  seen  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment retreat  from  its  historic  ef- 


forts to  improve  public  education. 
President  Reagan  has  established  two 
goals  in  his  education  policy:  To  aid 
private  schools  at  the  expense  of 
public  schools  and  to  cede  any  Federal 
leadership  and  support  role  in  educa- 
tion to  the  States  and  localities.  While 
many  of  these  proposals  have  been  re- 
pudiated repeatedly  by  this  Congress, 
his  efforts  have  shnmk  the  Federal  ef- 
forts in  education. 

In  terms  of  real  dollars,  the  title  I 
program,  which  helps  the  neediest  stu- 
dents and  has  a  demonstrated  record 
of  success,  has  suffered  a  30-percent 
cut  since  fiscal  year  1980. 

In  terms  of  real  dollars,  the  bilingual 
education  program,  which  gives  limit- 
ed English  proficient  students  a 
chance  at  a  quality  education,  has  suf- 
fered a  49-percent  cut  since  fiscal  year 
1980. 

Since  fiscal  year  1979,  student  assist- 
ance has  declined  by  32  percent  in  con- 
stant Federal  dollars,  while  the  cost  of 
tuition  for  an  undergraduate  student 
has  risen  by  an  average  of  30  percent. 

The  Hollings-Stafford  amendment 
would  reverse  that  trend.  The  pro- 
grams which  are  being  targeted  for  an 
increase  in  funds  have  a  record  of  suc- 
cess. They  have  demonstrated  that 
Federal  efforts  can  make  a  difference 
for  the  student  and  our  country. 

That  very  conclusion  was  drawn  in  a 
Department  of  Education  study  re- 
leased in  January  of  this  year,  per- 
formed by  SRI  International.  Looking 
specifically  at  the  impact  of  title  I, 
Public  Law  94-142,  bilingual  educa- 
tion, vocational  education,  and  the 
three  civil  rights  laws,  the  study  con- 
cluded: 

Federal  policies  for  special  populations 
have  substantially  improved  and  expanded 
the  array  of  educational  services  for  the  in- 
tended target  students  and  that  Federal  ac- 
tions have  made  a  substantial  difference  in 
local  educational  practice  and  have  achieved 
their  intended  purposes. 

What  is  at  risk  in  this  Nation's 
promise  to  its  citizens— that  all,  re- 
gardless of  race  or  class  or  economic 
status,  are  entitled  to  a  fair  chance 
and  to  the  tools  for  developing  their 
individual  powers  of  mind  and  spirit  to 
the  utmost. 

This  amendment  will  bring  us  closer 
to  fulfilling  that  promise.  That  is  why 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Hollings-Stafford  amendment  to  the 
first  budget  resolution,  adding  $1.5  bil- 
lion to  the  amount  we  will  spend  on 
education  in  this  country  next  year. 

Education,  I  am  sure  everyone  will 
agree,  is  one  of  the  key  building  blocits 
that  make  up  the  foundation  of  this 
great  country.  It  is  part  of  our  vital 
economic  infrastructure,  just  as  impor- 
tant as  our  Interstate  Highway 
System.  And  like  our  highway  system 
in  recent  years,  it  has  come  under 


attack  because  of  its  state  of  disrepair. 
The  current  debate  over  math  and  sci- 
ence education,  the  comparisons  of 
our  educational  system  with  those  of 
other  industrialized  countries,  both 
friend  and  foe,  and  the  recent  report 
by  the  National  Commission  on  Elxcel- 
lence  in  Education,  all  point  to  the  ' 
need  to  reexamine  our  priorities  in  the 
area  of  education. 

This  amendment  is  a  substantial 
move  to  correct  the  neglect  that  we 
have  shown  toward  education  in  the 
past  decade.  Without  strengthening 
education,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
strengthen  our  country,  economically, 
technologically,  nor  militarily.  This  is 
the  beginning  of  an  attempt  to  correct 
the  harm  which  has  been  done,  al- 
though we  have  lost  much  which 
cannot  be  recovered. 

This  money  will  be  distributed  to  ex- 
isting programs,  programs  which  have 
been  proven  effective,  but  which  have 
suffered  greatly  in  the  past  few  years 
under  the  budget  ax.  It  will  benefit  a 
wide  range  of  educational  programs,  at 
all  levels  from  primary  schools  to  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning.  The . 
original  goal  of  this  amendment  was  to 
restore  these  programs  to  the  fiscal 
year  1980  level  of  funding,  adjusted 
for  inflation.  But  given  the  restrictive- 
ness  of  the  budget  and  the  massive 
cuts  which  have  occurred  in  the  past  2 
years,  this  was  an  impossible  task.  Inr 
stead,  only  half  that  amount  was  in- 
cluded in  the  amendment. 

I  think  that  we  all  should  take  note 
of  what  has  been  said  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  their  report  and  act  now  to  re- 
store the  needed  funding  to  education 
in  this  country  so  that  our  schools  will 
be  ready  to  "prepare  our  children  for 
far  more  effective  lives  in  a  far  strong- 
er America." 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
the  Hollings-Stafford  amendment.  I, 
too,  am  concerned  about  the  tightness 
of  the  Federal  budget  and  the  enor- 
mous levels  of  the  deficit,  but  if  we  are 
to  have  a  strong  America,  we  must 
have  strong  education  for  our  future 
leaders. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President., 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Hollings-Stafford 
amendment  to  add  $1.5  billion  to  the 
budget  resolution  for  education  fund- 
ing, I  rise  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  the  Hollings-Stafford  amend- 
ment, which  is  vital  to  our  national 
educational  system. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  aware  of 
the  findings  of  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Excellence  in  Education,  a 
Commission  appointed  by  Education 
Secretary  Terrel  Bell.  This  report 
warns  us  that  American  education  was 
deteriorated  so  drastically  in  the  past 
two  decades  that  "our  very  future  as  a 
nation  and  a  people"  is  threatened.  It 
points  to  a  rising  tide  of  mediocrity 
which  has  swept  over  our  national 
educational  system  and  reveals  some 
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startling  statistics,  such  as  the  fact 
that  about  13  percent  of  all  17-year- 
olds  can  be  considered  functionally  il- 
literate and  that  23  million  American 
adults  are  also  functionally  illiterate, 
according  to  the  simplest  tests  of  ev- 
eryday reading,  writing,  and  compre- 
hension. 

I,  for  one,  have  always  believed  that 
the  education  of  our  Nation's  citizens 
must  be  one  of  our  highest  national 
legislative  priorities.  This  report  only 
serves  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  shirk  our  responsibility  in  this 
area.  We  must  provide  adequate  na- 
tional leadership  to  insure  that  our 
youth  are  given  the  chance  they  need 
and  deserve  to  become  productive  and 
contributing  members  of  this  society. 
If  we  fail  to  assume  this  leadership,  in 
the  words  of  the  Commission's  report, 
our  Nation  is  indeed  at  rislc. 

Our  amendment  assumes  that  fund- 
ing will  be  allocated  to  such  programs 
as  education  aid  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, handicapped  education,  voca- 
tional and  adult  education,  impact  aid, 
bilingual  education,  higher  education, 
and  a  new  math  and  science  program. 

These  programs  are  vital  to  our 
system  and  are  in  dire  need  of  ade- 
quate funding.  For  example,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  only  half  of  the  11  million 
students  eligible  for  the  title  I  pro- 
gram for  the  disadvantaged  are  being 
served.  In  the  case  of  handicapped 
education,  only  9  percent  of  school  dis- 
trict costs  are  provided  from  Federal 
funds.  With  regard  to  impact  aid  as- 
sistance, which  is  critical  to  my  State 
of  Hawaii,  local  school  districts  have 
been  forced  to  bear  a  heavy  share  of 
the  burden  in  educating  federally  con- 
nected students. 

In  the  area  of  math  and  science  edu- 
cation. I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
widespread  national  concern  has  re- 
cently focused  on  the  serious  deterio- 
ration in  teaching  and  learning  in 
mathematics  and  science.  Indeed, 
many  of  our  Nation's  secondary 
schools  sire  woefully  ill-equipped  to 
provide  even  fundamental  math  and 
science  teaching.  This  situation  clearly 
threatens  not  only  our  country's  eco- 
nomic stability,  but  our  national  secu- 
rity as  well.  Here  again,  we  must 
assume  our  responsibility  to  insure 
that  this  national  need  is  being  met— 
and  met  in  a  meaningful  way  with 
enough  funding  to  guarantee  an  effec- 
tive program. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  past  few 
years,  many  of  these  programs  have 
absorbed  drastic  budget  cutbacks.  It  is 
time  to  reverse  this  trend  and  restore 
to  America  a  top  quality  educational 
system.  I,  therefore,  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  HoUings-Staf- 
ford  amendment  which  will  start  us  on 
the  way  toward  meeting  this  goal.  The 
HoUings-Stafford  amendment  merits 
our  support,  for  it  represents  a  respon- 
sible investment  in  our  youth  and  our 
country's  future. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  J4r.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  HoUings-Stafford 
amendment  to  increase  funding  in 
function  500  In  the  budget  resolution 
for  education,  I  strongly  express  the 
hope  that  my  Senate  colleagues  will 
vote  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  its 
adoption. 

In  its  recent  report,  the  National 
Commission  on  Educational  Excel- 
lence stated,  without  equivocation, 
that  our  Nation  is  at  risk  because  of 
the  condition  of  our  public  education 
system. 

The  Commission  report  went  on  to 
say: 

It  is  .  . .  the  America  of  all  of  us  that  is  at 
risk;  it  is  to  each  of  us  that  this  imperative 
is  addressed. 

To  each  of  us,  the  100  Members  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  representing  that 
America  of  all  of  us,  is  remanded  the 
duty  and  the  responsibility  to  help 
bring  the  Nation  back  from  the  brink 
of  chaos  and  back  from  mediocrity  to 
a  state  of  excellence. 

The  most  chilling  words  I  would 
have  ever  expected  to  read  in  a  report 
on  the  condition  of  education  in  this 
country  were  the  words: 

If  an  unfriendly  foreign  power  had  at- 
tempted to  impose  on  America  the  mediocre 
educational  performance  that  exists  today, 
we  might  well  have  viewed  it  as  an  act  of 
war.  We  have,  in  effect,  been  committing  an 
act  of  unthinking,  unilateral  educational 
disarmament. 

I  know  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
speaking  both  for  and  against  this 
budget  amendment  today  have  used 
their  favorite  quote  from  the  Commis- 
sion's report,  and  if  they  are  opposed 
to  this  amendment,  they  have  quoted 
the  Commission's  report  as  though  it 
supports  their  opposition  to  more  Fed- 
eral funding  for  education.  Those  who. 
like  myself,  use  it  to  justify  additional 
Federal  spending— a  Federal  role— in 
education  for  the  children  of  America, 
are  just  as  sincere  in  their  views. 

It  does  not  take  sincerity,  or  genuine 
belief,  in  one's  own  philosophical 
views  about  fiscal  responsibility,  to  at 
least  admit  what  all  of  us  know— have 
known  in  our  hearts  for  some  time— 
and  that  is  that  our  educational 
system  is  not  producing  educated  indi- 
viduals, not  with  the  functional  illiter- 
acy rate  on  the  rise  in  this  country, 
when  high  school  graduates  cannot 
even  read  a  first-grade  primer,  nor  a 
menu  in  a  restaurant,  nor  a  bus  sched- 
ule that  might,  if  they  could  decipher 
it.  take  them  to  a  job  on  the  other  side 
of  town,  or  at  least  to  a  job  interview. 
The  President  has.  on  several  occa- 
sions, whipped  out  his  copy  of  the 
Post's  want  ads,  stating  with  firm  con- 
viction that  there  are  jobs  out  there  if 
the  unemployed  would  only  apply. 

How  many  of  the  unemployed— par- 
ticularly the  unemployed  young 
people  in  this  country— are  unable  to 
read  the  very  complicated  listings  on 
the  Post's  want  ad  pages?— much  less 


apply  for  those  jobs  which  probably 
would  involve  filling  out  forms— appli- 
cation forms,  health  insurance  forms- 
very  complicated  indeed. 

Those  who  oppose  these  dollars  for 
education— elementary,  secondary, 
student  aid,  handicapped— do  so  stat- 
ing that  they  are  concerned  about 
deficits.  They  will  say  that  we  should 
take  care  of  the  deficits  first— reduce 
Federal  spending— and  in  later  years, 
we  can  as  the  economy  begins  to  recov- 
er, increase  funds  for  education  and 
other  domestic  programs. 

But  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  we 
do  not  have  the  luxury  of  waiting. 

In  my  own  State,  it  took  a  judge's 
decision  on  a  case  that  lingered  in 
West  Virginia  courts  for  10  years,  to  fi- 
nally make  educators  and  parents 
alike  realize  that  our  State's  children 
were  not  being  educated  properly— 
were  not,  in  fact,  being  guaranteed 
their  constitutional  rights  to  a  thor- 
ough and  effective  education.  As  a 
result  of  that  court  decision,  a  master 
plan  was  designed  by  a  committee  of 
99  educators,  parents,  business  execu- 
tives, and  tax  experts— and  it  ad- 
dressed the  need  for  better  education 
curricula,  text  books,  instructional  ma- 
terials, teacher  competency,  higher  ex- 
pectations of  high  school  students  in 
course  work  requirements— more  gov- 
ernment, civics,  languages,  art,  and 
music.  It  mandated  parental  advisory 
committees  statewide  and  school  dis- 
trict wide  and  at  local  school  site 
levels. 

The  Committee  of  99  did  many 
things  in  accordance  with  the  specific 
dictates  of  the  court  order— including 
their  view  that  it  would  take  17  years 
to  phase  in  each  and  every  improve- 
ment specified.  The  judge  who  issued 
that  order  sent  it  back  to  the  commit- 
tee and  told  them  that  they  did  not 
have  the  luxury  of  waiting  17  years, 
and  so  they  are  now  revising  the  plan 
to  phase  in  changes  and  improvements 
at  an  accelerated  rate.  The  people  of 
West  Virginia,  with  the  highest  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  Nation,  with  coal 
mines  and  steel  mills  that  may  never 
reopen,  even  when  the  economy  comes 
back  strongly,  those  people  are  going 
to  have  to  approve  the  expenditure  of 
funds,  of  increased  revenues,  to  fi- 
nance an  adequate  education  for  our 
State's  children  at  a  time  when  they 
are  hardly  in  a  position  to  raise  taxes 
for  any  purpose. 

And  so  I  say  that  despite  the  defi- 
cits— despite  our  deep  desire  to  be  fis- 
cally responsible  and  cut  Federal 
spending— we  cannot  allow  ourselves 
to  condemn  our  children— our  national 
resource— our  greatest  asset,  our 
future  leaders,  and  every  other  rhetor- 
ical, flowery  phrase  you  have  ever 
heard  uttered  about  what  our  children 
mean  to  us,  to  continued  mediocrity 
and  worse,  several  generations  of  illi- 


terates, unable  to  function  in  the  post- 
industrial  age. 

If  we  have  a  health  problem,  we  go 
to  a  doctor.  First,  we  have  to  know  our 
worst  symptoms  and  be  able  to  de- 
scribe them  to  the  doctor.  How  else 
can  he  diagnose  the  illness  or  disease? 
The  Commission  on  Excellence  in 
Education  has  sought  out  and  learned 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  affecting 
our  educational  system,  they  have  di- 
agnosed the  problem.  The  next  step, 
after  diagnoses,  for  our  doctor  is  to 
suggest  treatment.  Will  we  treat  it 
with  snake  oil  remedies  and  ignore  the 
doctor?  Or  will  we  listen  to  him  and 
take  the  prescribed  treatment,  even  if 
it  means  surgery?  Most  of  us  will  take 
the  doctor's  advice— because  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  disease  may  not  allow 
us  the  luxury  of  waiting— even  if  the 
treatment  or  the  surgery  is  expensive. 
To  wait  may  mean  sure  death. 

If  we  do  not  address  the  needs  of  our 
young  people  in  the  schools  and  col- 
leges across  this  Nation  now— today— 
we  may  be  sounding  the  death  Icnell, 
not  only  for  the  institutions,  but  for 
the  minds  of  those  who  depend  on 
those  institutions  for  sustenance, 
nourishment  of  the  mind,  the  develop- 
ment of  skills,  talents,  gifts  of  individ- 
uals who  will,  all  rhetoric  aside, 
become  tomorrow's  leaders. 

Recent  surveys  in  West  Virginia 
show  that  over  the  last  9  years,  stu- 
dents assisted  under  higher  education 
student  aid  progrsims  increased  282 
percent,  and  the  funds  awarded  from 
these  programs  to  those  students  rose 
by  743  percent.  That  is  not  just  a  sig- 
nificant gain  or  increase,  its  a  phenom- 
enal increase. 

What  it  does  prove  is  that;  It  clearly 
indicates  that  large  number  of  West 
Virginia  college  and  university  stu- 
dents rely  heavily  on  financial  aid  for 
assistance  in  reaching  their  education- 
al goals.  And,  since  the  majority  of  as- 
sistance awarded  is  need-based,  it  is 
clear  that  without  this  financial  aid, 
thousands  of  able  but  needy  students 
would  be  denied  access  to  higher  edu- 
cation. 

In  1981-82,  $15.3  million  was  award- 
ed in  Federal  grant  aid.  The  Pell  grant 
program  made  15,302  awards  and  ac- 
counted for  82.9  percent  of  the  Feder- 
al outlay  for  grants  and  scholarships 
in  West  Virginia  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. The  average  Pell  grant  was  $982 
for  recipients  in  private  colleges  and 
universities,  and  $795  for  public  insti- 
tutions. Students  at  public  institu- 
tions—76.7  percent  of  those  awarded— 
received  72.8  percent  of  the  total 
fimds  from  Federal  programs. 

Federal  loan  and  employment  pro- 
grams provided  for  28.881  awards  to- 
taling $41,068,879  in  1981-82.  Only 
12.3  percent  of  this  amount  was  for 
employment  assistance— college  work- 
study— with  the  balance  being  sup- 
plied by  loan  programs,  money  to  be 
repaid  by  students  when  they  com- 


plete their  studies.  The  guaranteed 
student  loan  program  was  the  largest 
of  the  Federal  self-help  programs  with 
76.8  percent  of  the  total  awarded  in 
1981-«2. 

Yet  West  Virginia  had  another  self- 
help  student  aid  program  at  work  in 
our  colleges  and  universities,  where  in- 
stitutional aid  amounted  to  $6.7  mil- 
lion in  1981-82,  going  to  aid  8,929  stu- 
dents, 80  percent  of  whom  were  stu- 
dents who  have  high  academic  ratings 
or  have  special  extracurricular  talents 
leading  to  specialized  degrees. 

Mr.  President,  the  increase  in  Feder- 
al funding  for  student  assistance  in  my 
State,  over  the  past  9  years,  of  more 
than  200  percent,  did  not  show  the 
number  of  students  being  aided,  also 
increased  by  200  percent.  The  number 
of  individual  awards  increased  by  only 
81  percent— reflecting  the  upward 
trend  in  educational  costs  which  ne- 
cessitated larger  awards. 

This  statistic  alone— for  our  State  as 
well  as  the  Nation— is  justification  for 
the  increased  funding  for  education 
contained  in  the  Hollings  amendment, 
and  particularly  that  portion  to  be  al- 
located to  student  aid;  the  costs  con- 
tinue to  rise  dramatically. 

But,  Mr.  President,  educational  fi- 
nancing needs  are  not  confined  to 
higher  education,  as  is  shown  by  the 
breakdown  of  funding  for  all  levels  of 
education  in  the  HoUings-Stafford 
amendment.  The  needs  of  disadvan- 
taged children  in  elementary  schools, 
aid  for  the  handicapped,  aid  for  chU- 
dren  in  schools  impacted  because  of 
Federal  installations— vocational  edu- 
cation's needs  that  are  so  obvious  in 
an  increasingly  technological  country 
where  skills  training  is  changing  from 
welding  and  printing  to  the  computer- 
ized and  robotized  technology— all  of 
these  education  needs  in  our  States 
and  localities  must  be  served. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues will  agree- we  have  the  Com- 
mission's report  on  educational  excel- 
lence from  which  we  learned  there  is 
not  much  exceUence  to  point  to— and 
we  have  been  told  by  the  Commission 
that  we  must  act  and  act  now  and 
keep  on  acting  to  bring  excellence  out 
of  mediocrity.  And  the  Commission  ac- 
luiowledges  that  we  cannot  expect  it 
to  be  cheap— it  wiU  cost  money.  And  I 
submit  that  if  each  and  every  one  of 
us  would  admit  it  to  ourselves,  we  have 
seen  this  coming.  We  knew,  before  the 
Commission  reported,  that  our  educa- 
tional system  is  not  doing  the  job. 
There  were  not  aU  that  many  surpris- 
es in  the  Commission's  report,  at  least 
not  for  me.  I  stay  close  to  education, 
close  to  our  schools.  I  visit  them.  I 
audit  classes.  I  have  seen  it  coming;  I 
have  noted  many  of  the  inadequacies 
specified  in  the  Commission's  report.  I 
have  asked  questions  and  I  have  in- 
quired and  I  have  admonished  school 
officials,  teachers,  and  parents  for  not 
supporting    their    local    schools— and 


though  I  am  fully  aware  that  the 
blame  falls  on  all  of  us— Federal, 
State,  and  local— I  have  known  for 
some  time  that  insufficient  amounts 
of  money  were  avaUable  to  do  the  job 
and  do  it  right. 

"It  is  by  our  willingness  to  take  up 
the  challenge,  and  our  resolve  to  see  it 
through,  that  America's  place  in  the 
world  will  be  either  secured  or  forfeit- 
ed. Americans  have  succeeded  before 
and  so  we  shaU  again."  Familiar 
words?  They  should  be— they  are  my 
final  quote  from  the  Conunission's 
report  on  excellence. 

It  is  my  sincere,  deeply  held  prayer 
that  my  coUeagues  wiU  vote  in  favor  of 
the  pending  amendment  to  increase, 
by  approximately  $1.5  billion  dollars, 
the  budget  in  function  500.  for  all  edu- 
cation in  fiscal  year  1984. 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
become  increasingly  alarmed— along 
with  many  of  my  Senate  colleagues— 
by  what  this  Budget  resolution  says 
about  education  and  the  priorities  of 
this  country. 

Over  the  course  of  the  past  weeks 
and  montlis,  I  have  talked  to  school 
administrators,  to  teachers,  and  to 
presidents  of  several  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  Arkansas.  And  from  them  I 
have  heard  a  similar  concern.  Theirs 
comes,  in  a  sense,  from  the  trenches— 
directly  from  those  schools  and  cam- 
puses in  my  home  State  that  are  des- 
tined to  bear  the  burden  of  cuts  in 
education. 

Because  of  these  concerns,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  pledge  my  support  for 
the  Hollings  amendment  to  add  $1.5 
billion  to  the  funding  reported  in  the 
resolution.  The  recently  published 
report  by  the  National  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education  is  entitled,  "A 
Nation  at  Risk:  The  Imperative  for 
Educational  Reform."  It  follows  18 
months  of  work,  and  it  outlines  in  elo- 
quent terms  what  might  happen  to 
this  Nation  if  we  should  fail  to  adjust 
our  priorities. 

This  report  calls  for  sweeping 
changes  in  every  area  of  education, 
from  teachers'  salaries  to  a  more  rigid 
curriculum.  It  speUs  out  the  need  to 
support  with  all  our  resources  not  only 
mainline  public  education  programs 
but  also  special  training  for  the  handi- 
capped, and  for  adults,  and  for  the  dis- 
advantaged. 

The  present  amendment  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  addressing  many  of 
the  problems  outlined  in  this  report. 
Here  are  some  specific  concerns  in- 
cluded in  this  legislation: 

Title  I— currently  only  half  of  the  11 
mUlion  eUgible  students  are  served; 
this  amendment  reverses  the  trend  of 
dropping  students  and  begins  restoring 
compensatory  education  services. 

Handicapped  education— currently 
Federal  funds  for  this  program 
amount  to  only  9  percent  of  school  dis- 
trict costs;  this  amendment  would  re- 
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verae  this  decline  and  increase  Federal 
participation  as  required  by  the  au- 
thorizing law. 

Math  and  science  education— the 
amendment  would  provide  funds  for  a 
new  program  to  meet  critical  economic 
and  defense  needs. 

Vocational  and  adult  education— to 
obtain  and  keep  Jobs  in  the  increasing- 
ly competitive  job  market  requires 
training  and  skill  upgrading:  this  legis- 
lation restores  funds  to  programs  that 
need  this  objective. 

Bilingual  education— currently  only 
205.000  of  the  estimated  3.5  million 
non-English-speaking  chUdren  receive 
assistance:  this  amendment  maintains 
the  current  level  of  service  and  makes 
for  a  modest  expansion. 

Impact  aid— this  year  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  school  districts  receiv- 
ing assistance  in  fiscal  year  1979  still 
receive  aid:  the  present  amendment 
would  allocate  more  fimds  so  that  the 
burden  local  school  districts  must 
meet  due  to  enrollment  caused  by  Fed- 
eral activity  is  reduced. 

The  current  amendment  would  pro- 
vide similar  support  for  higher  educa- 
tion. During  the  past  several  years, 
higher  education  has  been  trimmed  se- 
verely. Since  fiscal  year  1980.  Federal 
student  assistance  has  declined  32  per- 
cent in  constant  dollars.  And  yet  the 
median  undergraduate  tuition  has  in- 
creased over  30  percent  since  fiscal 
year  1980. 

This  amendment  would  raise  the 
ceiling  for  higher  education  by  about 
$700  million  in  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program,  and  it  would  allow  an 
additional  500.000  student  awards.  A 
total  funding  for  student  aid  in  fiscal 
year  1984  would  increase  by  $50  mil- 
lion over  the  current  fiscal  year  1983 
appropriations  level. 

I  believe  this  measure  represents  a 
fiscally  responsible  investment  in 
America's  future.  Surely  it  meets  the 
challenge  of  an  American  nation  "at 
risk"  by  assuring  us  that  our  young 
people  will  receive  the  best  in  educa- 
tion and  training.* 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
cosponsor  this  amendment  to  increase 
fimding  for  elementary,  secondary, 
and  higher  education  programs.  This 
amendment  restores  funding  to  a 
broad  range  of  essential  programs  of 
proven  worth  and  effectiveness.  Spe- 
cifically, it  allocates  fimding  to:  Ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education- 
title  I,  aid  to  the  disadvantaged,  chap- 
ter 2,  State  block  grants,  handicapped 
education,  vocational  and  adult  educa- 
tion, impact  aid.  and  bilingual  educa- 
tion; for  higher  education— Pell 
grants.  SEOG.  college  work  study. 
NDSli.  SSIG.  TRIO,  and  title  III:  and 
a  new  math  and  science  program.  In 
short,  it  reaffirms  our  commitment  to 
the  principle  of  opportunity  and  rep- 
resents a  badly  needed  and  fiscally  re- 
sponsible investment  in  America's 
future. 


Last  week,  the  National  Commission 
on  Educational  Excellence  warned 
that  America  is  now  a  country  "at 
risk."  The  Commission  reported  that  a 
"rising  tide  of  mediocrity"  in  our 
schools  is  "(threatening)  our  very 
future  as  a  nation  and  a  people." 
We  have  all  read  the  statistics: 
Thirteen  percent  of  all  17-year-olds 
in  the  United  States  are  functionally 
illiterate.  Among  minority  youth,  the 
figure  may  run  as  high  as  40  percent. 
Average  achievement  of  high  school 
students  on  most  standardized  tests  is 
now  lower  than  when  Sputnik  was 
launched  26  years  ago. 

Over  the  past  17  years,  expenditures 
for  textbooks  have  declined  by  over  50 
percent. 

In  35  of  these  United  States,  stu- 
dents can  graduate  from  high  school 
without  taking  more  than  a  single 
course  in  mathematics  or  science— and 
in  too  many  cases,  that  course  can  be 
health  and  hygiene. 

We  are  almost  to  the  point  where 
knowing  how  to  wash  your  hands 
qualifies  our  students  for  a  diploma. 

But  maybe  none  of  this  should  be 
too  surprising.  Because  when  we  stop 
to  think  about  it,  our  Nation  has  all 
but  washed  its  hands  of  education  for 
some  time  now. 

Fifty  years  ago,  Franklin  Roosevelt 
said  that  "the  school  is  the  last  ex- 
penditure upon  which  America  should 
be  willing  to  economize."  Fifty  years 
later,  the  Reagah  administration  has 
sought  to  make  education  the  budget- 
ary target  of  first  resort.  Apparently, 
they  believe  that  if  a  little  education  is 
a  good  thing,  even  less  is  better. 

Why  else  would  they  propose  a  1984 
budget  that  cuts  a  billion  dollars  from 
what  Congress  has  already  appropri- 
ated for  education?  Why  else  would 
they  slash  compensatory  education  by 
10  percent— and  vocational  and  adult 
education  by  40  percent? 

And  so  it  goes  in  program  after  pro- 
gram. Impact  aid:  down  15  million  dol- 
lars. Bilingual  education:  slashed  33 
percent.  Pell  grants,  supplemental  op- 
portunity grants.  State  student  incen- 
tive grants:  all  zeroed  out.  It  getting  to 
the  point  where  "zero  option"  does  not 
just  describe  this  administration's 
arms  control  policy  for  Europe— it  also 
describes  their  education  policy  for 
America.  Last  week,  in  fact,  the  ad- 
ministration's own  Commission  de- 
scribed what  has  been  happening  as 
"an  act  of  unilateral  educational  disar- 
mament." 

The  White  House  says  that  it  is  con- 
cerned about  all  this  and  wants  to 
help.  So  first  they  helped  by  trying  to 
grant  special  favors  to  segregationist 
academies  that  raciaUy  discriminate. 
Then  they  helped  again  by  asking  for 
tuition  tax  credits  that  would  weaken 
our  public  schools  even  more.  And  just 
last  week  the  President  repeated  his 
pledge  to  solve  the  education  crisis  by 


promoting  school  prayer  and  abolish- 
ing the  Department  of  Education. 

And  yet— despite  its  dismal  record— 
the  administration  still  insists  that  it 
is  for  education.  But  we  know  what 
they  really  mean.  They  are  for  educa- 
tion—if the  Federal  Government  has 
no  part  in  it.  They  are  for  education— 
but  preferably  by  private  schools.  And 
they  are  for  education,  except  when  it 
costs  money. 

But  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  criti- 
cize. Scapegoating  is  not  going  to  solve 
our  problems— and  finger  pointing  is 
not  going  to  turn  this  situation 
around.  If  we  hope  to  regain  control  of 
our  coimtry's  destiny,  we  must  prove 
that  we  have  learned  from  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past— and  that  we  have 
better  ideas  for  meeting  the  chal- 
lenges of  the  future. 

A  sound  education  policy  for  the 
eighties  must  be  based  on  three  over- 
riding principles. 

First,  we  must  recognize  that  educa- 
tion is  not  just  an  expense,  Education 
is  an  investment— an  investment  in  our 
country,  in  our  children,  and  in  our- 
selves. If  we  make  that  investment,  we 
can  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future 
and  remain  a  leader  among  nations. 
But  if  we  refuse  to  make  it,  both  our 
country  and  our  people  will  fall  fur- 
ther and  further  behind.  People  are 
America's  greatest  resource— and  with 
proper  education,  incentives,  and  lead- 
ership, our  people  can  still  outwork, 
outproduce,  outinvent,  and  outcom- 
pete  anyone  on  the  face  of  this  planet. 

They  can,  that  is,  if  we  give  them 
the  opportunity.  And  that  is  why  pro- 
viding an  opportunity  to  achieve  excel- 
lence must  be  the  second  principle  of 
our  education  policy. 

But  excellence  must  never  be  sought 
at  the  expense  of  equity.  In  fact,  ex- 
cellence and  equity  go  hand  in  hand. 
We  cannot  achieve  one  by  sacrificing 
the  other.  Just  as  we  cannot  raise  our 
Nation's  sights  by  lowering  our  stand- 
ards, neither  can  we  hope  to  move  our 
Nation  ahead  by  leaving  some  of  our 
people  behind. 

It  is  a  big  effort— and  everyone  must 
play  a  part.  Teachers  must  keep  stand- 
ards from  dropping,  grades  from  in- 
flating, and  performance  from  slip- 
ping. Parents  must  become  more  inter- 
ested and  involved— and  accept  noth- 
ing less  than  their  children's  best. 

Those  of  us  in  government  must  do 
our  part  as  well— by  seeing  to  it  that 
every  person  in  this  land  receives  the 
best  possible  instruction  under  the 
best  possible  circumstances. 

That  brings  me  to  the  third  princi- 
ple. In  today's  world,  schools  need  not 
be  only  for  children— and  education 
should  be  more  than  memorizing  in- 
formation. Perhaps  now  as  never 
before.  American  education  must  pre- 
pare our  people  for  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship.  That 
means  giving  our  young  people  the 


basic  skills  they  need  to  survive  in  a 
rapidly  changing  world— and  it  means 
giving  adults  the  training  they  need 
for  new  Jobs.  But  above  all.  it  means 
giving  all  our  people  the  tools  they 
need  to  become  full-fledged  citizens  in 
our  democratic  system  of  government. 
In  short,  today  we  need  two  kinds  of 
education  in  this  coimtry:  one  that 
teaches  people  how  to  make  a  living- 
.  and  one  that  teaches  them  how  to  live. 

If  these  three  principles  are  accept- 
ed as  a  proper  foundation  for  Ameri- 
can education,  then  it  follows  that 
education  is  a  national  interest  that 
demands  Federal  support. 

While  education  should  continue  to 
be  primarily  a  State  and  local  respon- 
sibility, because  unnecessary  Federal 
intervention  will  only  poison  the 
wellspring  of  educational  creativity 
that  exists  in  the  16,000  local  school 
boards  across  this  country  that  does 
not  mean  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  stand  by  and  do  nothing. 
As  the  Commission  put  it,  Washing- 
ton's Job  is  to  "identify  the  national 
interest  in  education  •  •  •  (and  then) 
help  fund  and  support  efforts  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  that  interest." 

That  requires  a  number  of  things. 

First,  the  Federal  Government  must 
do  all  it  can  to  insure  equal  access  and 
opportunity  in  our  school  systems. 
That  means  enforcing  civil  rights  laws 
and  giving  the  disadvantaged  the  help 
they  need  to  compete.  It  means  renew- 
ing proven  programs  like  title  I  and 
Head  Start,  and  it  means  restoring 
grant  and  loan  programs  to  bring 
higher  education  within  the  reach  of 
everyone. 

Second,  the  Federal  Government 
should  cooperate  in  the  effort  to  train 
and  retrain  our  workers.  Without  Fed- 
eral assistance,  neither  communities 
nor  individuals  can  keep  up  with  the 
rapid  changes  occurring  in  our  econo- 
my and  technology.  Continuing  educa- 
tion is  not  a  luxury  anymore— it  is  the 
key  to  our  country's  economic  surviv- 
al. And  that  is  especially  true  for 
workers  whose  Jobs  will  never  return. 

We  all  know  who  these  workers  are: 
They  are  steelworkers  in  Youngstown, 
auto  workers  in  Detroit,  and  rubber 
workers  in  Altron.  These  people  were 
the  lifeblood  of  America's  industrial 
heartland— and  we  can  no  more  turn 
our  backs  on  them  than  we  can  turn 
our  backs  on  the  cities  and  communi- 
ties in  which  they  live.  That  is  why  we 
ought  to  consider  a  trust  fund  to  pro- 
vide displaced  workers  with  loans  for 
education  and  training— and  that  is 
why  I  have  directed  a  task  force  to  ex- 
amine this  proposal. 

We  cannot  stop  there.  Mastering  the 
challenges  of  the  21st  century  requires 
a  population  that  is  both  scientifically 
and  technologically  literate.  That  is 
why  it  is  crucial  to  improve  science 
and  math  education  at  all  levels— and 
to  increase  the  number  and  quality  of 
science  and  math  teachers.  We  can  do 


it  with  stunmer  institutes  for  current 
teachers  and  with  congressional  fel- 
lowships for  prospective  ones.  Restor- 
ing our  scientific  leadership  will  mean 
increased  Federal  support  for  science 
education,  modernization  of  our  lab- 
oratories, and  upgraded  graduate  and 
postgraduate  fellowships  for  training 
and  research. 

To  be  sure,  none  of  this  will  come 
cheaply.  Excellence  costs  money.  But 
as  the  National  Commission  on  Educa- 
tion stated  in  its  report,  "mediocrity 
costs  far  more  in  the  long  nm."  So  lif 
the  Reagan  administration  really 
wants  to  help,  let  them  understand 
that  it  is  not  enough  merely  to  pray 
for  excellence:  we  must  also  be  willing 
to  pay  for  it. 

Finally,  it  is  vital  that  all  the  meas- 
ures I  have  outlined  be  administered 
through  a  Cabinet-level  E>epartment 
of  Education.  We  can  achieve  our 
goals  of  full  employment,  increased 
productivity,  and  a  strong  national  de- 
fense only  if  we  have  an  educated  citi- 
zenry—and any  discussion  of  our  na- 
tional goals  must  include  the  voice  of 
education. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee wished  to  speak.  Before  I  yield 
to  him,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  EKDMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  we  have  had  an  amendment 
offered  since  we  came  to  the  floor 
from  this  Budget  Committee  that  was 
not  couched  in  terms  of  crisis— wheth- 
er it  was  a  crisis  in  uninsured  long- 
term  unemployed,  a  crisis  in  medicare, 
or  a  crisis  in  unemployment  benefits. 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  Just  followed 
the  argiunent  that  we  have  a  crisis  in 
almost  every  part  of  the  country  and 
almost  every  aspect  of  either  govern- 
ment or  the  private  sector,  what  we 
ought  to  do  is  come  to  the  floor  and. 
in  each  instance,  offer  an  amendment 
to  increase  spending  in  the  budget  to 
address  that  crisis.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Education  report,  "A 
Nation  at  Risk."  I  have  used  that  word 
"risk,"  I  would  note  about  the  econo- 
my, and  about  the  various  approaches 
we  might  even  be  thinlcing  about  to 
solve  the  economic  problems.  But  I  did 
ask  for  a  summary  of  that  report. 

It  is  amazing.  If  that  Commission 
really  thought  that  a  lot  more  money 
from  the  Federal  Government  was  the 
way  to  improve  education  in  this  coun- 
try, I  think  it  would  have  been  very 
easy  for  them  to  suggest  in  plain,  old, 
simple  English  language  that  what  we 
need  is  a  lot  more  money  from  the 
Federal  Government.  I  am  safe  in 
saying  that  it  does  not  say  that. 

That  does  not  answer  the  question 
before  us  today,  but  it  does,  in  a  sense, 
put  this  argument  into  some  perspec- 
tive. I  hope  no  one  in  this  institution 
thinks  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
is   against   the   Federal   Government 


taking  a  significant  role  in  helping  our 
States  and  local  districts  with  educa- 
tion. Just  so  there  is  not  any  mlsim- 
derstanding,  I  am  for  a  significant 
Federal  role.  I  do  not  have  any  philo- 
sophical hangup  about  that.  I  think 
there  is  a  leadership  role,  and  I  think 
there  is  a  role  for  encouraging  and 
prompting  the  States  to  assume  re- 
sponsibilities that  they  might  be  prone 
to  Ignore  because  they  are  high  risk, 
or  because  they  are  the  type  of  educa- 
tion that  the  States  are  accustomed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  am  not  one  who 
has  been  on  the  opposite  side  of  major 
education  groups  in  this  country  in 
the  past.  The  NEA  has  been  men- 
tioned here.  This  one  Senator— not 
when  he  first  ran,  but  when  he  ran  for 
reelection,  for  the  record,  received 
their  endorsement.  I  assume  that  will 
end  as  of  today.  Nonetheless,  let  me 
suggest  that  that  is  Indicative  of  my 
thinking  about  education. 

In  addition,  I  happen  to  have  eight 
children.  Three  of  them  are  not 
through  high  school  yet.  They  are  still 
in  high  school,  and  I  have  three  or 
four  in  college  almost  all  the  time:  I 
think  it  is  never  going  to  end.  It  used 
to  end  after  4  years  in  college.  Now 
education  includes  postcoUege,  doctor- 
ates, law  work.  I  have  not  had  any 
choose  a  career  in  medicine  yet,  so  I 
guess  their  education  will  end.  maybe, 
10  or  12  years  from  now.  If  any  of 
them  choose  to  be  doctors,  it  will  prob- 
ably end  18  or  20  years  from  now. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  happen  to  have 
had  the  privilege  of  being  an  educator. 
Maybe  those  in  the  education  field 
would  say,  well,  you  left  us  and  you  do 
not  know  what  it  is  about. 

But  I  think  I  do.  I  loved  it:  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  it.  I  think  I  was  a  good 
teacher.  I  left  because  I  was  chal- 
lenged to  do  something  else. 

I  only  tell  the  Senate  that  because  I 
am  not  opposed  to  a  Federal  role  in 
education  or  opposed  to  spending 
money  on  education.  The  Senate 
Budget  Committee  that  I  preside  over, 
whatever  the  philosophical  ideas  of  its 
individual  members,  does  not  think 
that  either.  They  do  not  think  the 
Federal  role  ought  to  cease.  In  fact, 
they  think  it  ought  to  increase  in 
terms  of  dollars.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
this  is  my  third  year  of  presiding  over 
that  committee,  and  never  has  that 
committee  recommended  the  Presi- 
dent's niunbers  on  education.  We  have 
always  come  in  with  more  than  the 
President  asked  for.  This  year  is  no  ex- 
ception. In  fact,  we  recommend  $5  bil- 
lion more  than  the  President  request- 
ed in  this  function.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  part  of  this  function  that 
has  been  talked  about  most  today,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  we 
added  9  percent  to  last  year's  budget, 
increasing  it  from  $6.6  to  $7.2  billion. 

I  do  not  stand  before  the  Senate  and 
say  that  is  absolutely  with  all  certain- 
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ty.  unequivocally  enough.  I  do  not 
know  if  it  Is  enough.  What  I  do  know 
is  that  there  is  hardly  any  function  of 
Oovemmrat  that  you  can  discuss  in 
this  Chamber  to  set  a  spending  level 
or  a  target— which  is  all  we  are  doing 
today— without  somebody  saying  we 
need  more.  That  is  the  nature  of 
things.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
that,  nothing  different.  These  are  dif- 
ficult times,  and  consequently  the 
rhetoric  is  a  little  stronger.  Perhaps 
from  time  to  time  the  rhetoric  offers  a 
little  more  incentive  for  us  to  be  con- 
cerned and  thinic  about  spending 
more.  I  do  not  talk  about  breaking  the 
bank  everytime  someone  proposes 
spending  money.  I  understand  we  have 
huge  deficits,  but  I  also  understand 
almost  every  area  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wants  more  money.  If  it  is 
not  the  Congress  who  wants  to  spend 
more,  sometimes  it  is  the  President. 
He  wants  to  spend  more  in  defense 
than  we  do.  He  wants  to  spend  more  in 
foreign  assistance  than  51  Senators 
want  to.  Between  the  President  and 
the  Members  here  in  the  Senate  there 
is  rarely  an  issue  we  can  bring  to  the 
floor  without  somebody  saying.  "I 
want  to  spend  more." 

I  just  want  to  set  the  record 
straight.  We  will  vote  today.  I  under- 
stand there  will  be  a  substitute  amend- 
ment costing  something  between  the 
Budget  Committee  and  $1.5  billion  in- 
crease proposed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator.  Senator  Holdings.  I  will 
listen  to  debate  on  that  substitute.  I 
might  support  it.  But  basically,  we 
should  know  that  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  has  already  recommended 
increasing  spending  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education  by  9  percent  over 
the  fiscal  year  1983  level. 

It  is  still  up  to  the  appropriators  as 
to  how  they  create  the  mix  of  program 
funding  within  this  total  functional 
amount.  Some  of  those  who  support 
the  HoUings  amendment  are  telling  us 
that  the  total  of  $14.9  billion  that  we 
advocate  is  less  than  fiscal  year  1983. 
It  is  a  half  a  bUlion  dollars  more. 

I  will  tell  Senators  why  this  is  right 
and  why  they  are  wrong.  There  is  $700 
million  in  fiscal  year  1983  student  loan 
budget  authority  that  is  not  going  to 
be  spent  because  interest  rates  went 
down.  We  "saved"  $700  million.  Those 
who  advocate  this  amendment  do  not 
want  to  take  into  account  that  $700 
million  reduction  in  the  1983  leveL 

I  want  to  note  that  a  bipartisan  ma- 
jority of  the  Senators  on  the  Budget 
Committee  recommended  $14.9  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1984  which  is  $500  mil- 
lion more  than  fiscal  yeau*  1983. 

Now.  in  passing  I  should  like  the 
Senate  to  know— I  have  not  searched 
the  record  on  this  but  my  intuition 
tells  me  I  am  right— that  if  the  Hol- 
lings  mark  is  adopted  we  will  be  at 
$16.4  billion.  This  wiU  be  the  first  time 
that  the  Senate  in  a  budget  resolution 
has    recommended    more    than    the 


House  in  this  fimction.  They  recom- 
mend only  $16.3  billion  and  that 
budget  has  been  heralded  across  this 
country  as  a  budget  that  is  unrealistic. 

I  do  not  need  any  more  time  In  oppo- 
sition. I  understand  there  is  a  substi- 
tute. Unless  somebody  else  has  some- 
thing to  say  with  reference  to  the  Hol- 
lings  amendment.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Parliamentary  inquiry.  Has  the  time 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  proponents  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1338 

Purpose:  To  increase  the  budget  ceilings  to 

allow   increased   funding   for  elementary 

and  secondary   education   programs  and 

student  financial  assistance 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  all  time  has  been  yielded 
back. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the 
second  degree  on  behalf  of  myself, 
Senator  Durenberger,  Senator 
Abdnor.  and  Senator  Dohenici,  and 
ask  that  it  be  immediately  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
RuDMAN),  for  himself,  Mr.  DuRENBERciat. 
Mr.  Abdnor.  and  Mr.  Domenici.  proposes 
amendment  numbered  1238. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

On  page  3,  line  13.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "tSlO.lOO.OOO.OOO." 

On  page  3.  line  14.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  •$982,575,000,000." 

On  page  3.  line  15,  strike  the  number  and 
insert  •$1,048,900,000,000." 

On  page  3,  line  19.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  •$850,000,000,000." 

On  page  3,  line  20,  strike  the  number  and 
insert  •■$910,675,000,000." 

On  page  3,  line  21,  strike  the  number  and 
insert  ••$964.400,000.000.' 

On  page  4,  line  1,  strike  the  number  and 
Insert  "$163,500,000,000." 

On  page  4,  line  2,  strike  the  number  and 
Insert  '$147,400,000,000." 

On  page  4.  line  3,  strike  the  number  and 
insert  ■'$133,«00,000,000." 

On  page  4.  line  7,  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$1,591,300,000,000." 

On  page  4,  line  8.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$1,789,400,000,000." 

On  page  4.  line  9,  strike  the  number  and 
insert  •'$1,979,600,000,000." 

On  page  4,  line  14,  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$207,400,000,000." 


On  page  4,  line  15,  strike  the  number  and 
Insert  "$198,100,000,000." 

On  page  4,  line  16,  strike  the  number  and 
Insert  "$191,200,000,000." 

On  page  16.  line  4,  strike  the  number  and 
insert  ""$31,200,000,000." 

On  page  16.  line  5,  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$27,200,000,000,  " 

On  page  16,  line  11,  strike  the  number  and 
insert  •"$27,9O0,0O0.0O0.- 

On  page  16,  line  12,  strike  the  number  and 
insert  •$27,800,000,000." 

On  page  16,  line  18,  strike  the  number  and 
insert  •$27,900,000,000." 

On  page  16,  line  19,  strike  the  number  and 
insert  •$27.800,000,000. " 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  permit  me  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  HoUings-Stafford 
amendment? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  HoUings- 
Stafford  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unani- 
mous consent  is  required  to  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  in  order  to  request 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Rollings 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  request  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spent  a  part  of  this  afternoon  listening 
to  this  debate  because  I  think  the 
debate  is  important.  I  believe  the 
debate  addresses  an  issue  which  is  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  coimtry. 

In  many  ways,  if  the  genesis  of  the 
economic  problems  of  this  country 
were  better  understood,  I  expect  that 
we  might  find  that  in  many  ways  it 
has  been  the  failure  of  education  in 
this  country  to  prepare  young  Ameri- 
cans for  the  kind  of  employment  that 
is  vital  for  the  age  in  which  we  live. 

I  have  been  a  consistent  supporter  of 
educational  programs  as  they  have 
come  to  the  floor.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
serving  on  tlie  appropriate  subconunit- 
tee.  I  have  always  voted  for  what  I  be- 
lieve would  be  adequate  funding  for 
the  functions  of  which  we  speak  this 
afternoon. 

However.  Mr.  President.  I  must  re- 
luctantly come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  amount  contained  in  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  of  $1.5  billion,  is,  in  my  view, 
in  light  of  the  current  economic  situa- 
tion and  in  view  of  the  realistic  growth 
of  programs  across  the  scope  of  our 
Government,  more  than  we  should  ap- 
prove today.  Thus,  what  I  am  offering 
is  a  substitute;  because  I,  too.  share 
the  belief  of  my  friend  from  South 


Carolina  that  the  amoimt  in  the 
budget  resolution  is  inadequate. 

So,  in  order  to  come  up  with  a 
number,  I  thought  what  we  ought  to 
do  would  be  to  add  enough  not  only  to 
keep  pace  with  inflation  over  the  1983 
appropriation  but  also  to  have  a  small 
additioiud  increment.  Thus,  this 
amendment  adds  $400  million.  In  addi- 
tion—and this  I  think  is  significant— it 
eliminates  the  language  of  forward 
funding  under  a  section  of  the  resolu- 
tion, so  that  the  net  financial  impact 
of  this  amendment  is  to  add  $600  mil- 
lion. 

I  parenthetically  add  that  the 
amount  for  math  and  science  teacher 
training  remains  identical  to  that  in 
the  pending  underlying  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  why  do  I  think  this  is 
what  we  ought  to  do?  I  think  it  be- 
cause the  fact  is  that  we  are  facing 
deficits,  depending  on  whom  you  wish 
to  talk  to.  of  between  $160  billion  and 
$200  billion. 

The  House  budget  for  function  500 
is  $39  billion,  or  $8  billion  more  than 
the  Senate  level.  I  think  that,  unques- 
tionably, the  amount  that  will  finally 
be  approved  in  the  budget  resolution 
that  comes  out  of  conference,  and 
thus  the  amount  of  money  that  will  fi- 
nally come  before  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  chaired 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  will 
be  an  amount  at  least  equal  to  the  rate 
of  inflation  for  1983  and  perhaps  a 
slight  bit  more. 

I  ask  support  for  this  amendment 
because  I  believe  it  has  a  realistic 
chance  of  being  approved  and  eventu- 
ally finding  its  way  into  an  appropria- 
tion that  would  be  approved  by  our 
President. 

I  want  to  depart  from  the  specifics 
of  the  amendment  to  address  in  some 
further  detail  the  excellent  remarks 
made  a  few  moments  ago  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Washington. 

We  have  had  the  opinion  in  this 
country  for  a  long  time  that  problems 
of  a  general  nature  can  be  solved  by 
money  paid  in  a  specific  nature.  It  is 
most  interesting  to  read  the  report.  I 
have  read  a  good  part  of  the  report.  I 
should  like  to  quote  three  sections  of 
that  report,  since  this  debate  is  impor- 
tant in  terms  of  many  issues  which  we 
will  not  confront  in  this  resolution.  I 
will  read  three  sections: 

First— 

High  school  curricula  has  been  diluted  be- 
cause students  take  too  many  nonacademic 
classes,  such  as  training  for  adulthood  and 
marriage.  One  is  forced  to  wonder  how 
many  of  these  nonacademic  classes  or 
""frills"  were  paid  for  with  federal  money. 

Second— 

The  amount  of  homework  has  decreased, 
and  textbooks  are  poorly  written.  Students 
are  not  challenged. 

On  the  matter  of  time,  the  Commis- 
sion's report  Ls  interesting,  particular- 
ly when  compared  to  the  time  spent  in 


the  school  systems  by  young  people  in 
Europe  and  in  the  Far  East. 

Time— the  most  valuable  resource  of  all— 
is  not  used  wisely.  Compared  to  other  na- 
tions, American  students  spend  less  time  on 
schoolwork:  time  spent  in  the  classroom  is 
used  ineffectively:  schools  do  not  do  enough 
to  help  students  develop  study  skills  or  the 
desire  to  learn. 

Finally,  the  feature  shortage,  which 
has  been  alluded  to  by  every  speaker 
here,  is  covered  in  more  detail  by  the 
report  of  the  Commission. 

Let  me  relate  a  little  about  my  own 
State— although  sometimes  I  think 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  who 
has  spent  more  time  in  my  State  in 
the  last  6  months  than  I  have,  prob- 
ably knows  more  about  it  than  I  do. 
But  let  me  attempt  to  educate  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  about 
things  in  New  Hampshire  that  he 
might  find  out  about  that  State,  but  in 
pursuit  of  other  things. 

The  State  of  New  Hampshire  has  no 
State  income  tax.  The  State  of  New 
Hampshire  has  no  State  sales  tax.  The 
State  of  New  Hampshire  has  no  inher- 
itance tax.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  tax 
base  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  is 
very  narrow,  resulting  in  its  being  49th 
or  50th  this  year  in  State  aid  to  educa- 
tion. Because  of  that  failure,  there  are 
certain  Federal  programs  for  which 
the  State  does  not  qualify. 

The  great  part  of  education  in  New 
Hampshire  is  supported  by  locally 
funded  property  taxes  which,  surpris- 
ingly, are  not  particularly  higher  than 
those  in  adjoining  New  England  States 
that  have  all  those  taxes  that  New 
Hampshire  does  not  have. 

The  average  amount  of  money  spent 
per  capita  on  students  in  New  Hamp- 
shire at  the  elementary,  secondary, 
and  high  school  levels  is  from  the  mid- 
dling to  the  lower  part  of  the  spec- 
trum in  New  England  and  about  in  the 
middle  to  the  lower  part  of  the  spec- 
trum nationally. 

Mr.  President,  with  those  statistics 
you  would  expect  to  find  very  poor 
performance. 

Also,  last  year  again,  year  after  year, 
students  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
Hampshire  scored  higher  on  the  SAT 
scores  and  the  achievement  tests  than 
did  their  counterparts  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

I  would  not  submit  to  this  body  that 
there  were  no  other  reasons  for  that 
and  that  the  only  conclusion  you 
could  draw  was  that  money  alone  does 
not  solve  the  problem. 

But  I  do  think,  Mr.  President,  it  is  il- 
lustrative of  something  and  what  it  is 
illustrative  of  is  that  school  districts 
that  have  relatively  scarce  fimding 
tend  to  use  funds  very  wisely. 

I  submit  that  anyone  who  wants  to 
see  how  education  is  taught  in  New 
Hampshire  would  find  it  very  interest- 
ing that  in  the  elementary  schools  in 
the  towns  and  the  regional  high 
schools  very  little  money  is  wasted. 


Sure,  oiu-  students  did  not  get  some 
advantages  they  have  In  wealthier 
school  districts.  They  do  not  get  some 
of  the  optional  courses  in  marriage 
and  child  rearing  and  flower  growing 
and  all  the  other  things  that  we  spend 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on. 

But  I  will  tell  you  that  they  learn 
how  to  read,  they  leam  how  to  write, 
and  they  leam  how  to  add.  subtract, 
multiply,  and  divide. 

So  I  wiU  simply  close  by  saying  this: 
Yes.  the  amount  in  the  proposal  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  in  the 
budget  proposal  is  probably  not  ade-' 
quate  because  of  a  failure  to  fund 
math  and  science  to  the  sufficient 
level  and  some  of  the  areas  in  which 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  was  re- 
ferring, but  we  do  not  have  to  tell  the 
American  people  we  have  to  find  an- 
other $1.6  billion  to  educate  American 
children  when  there  is  very  little  proof 
whatsoever  that  any  additional 
money,  the  way  we  are  spending  it 
today,  will  add  one  quantum  of  merit 
to  how  they  achieve  in  their  schools. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jepsen).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  is  quite  correct.  I  have 
been  in  New  Hampshire.  I  have 
lesuned  to  admire  him  and  become 
very  fond  of  New  Hampshire.  I  hope  I 
can  be  back  before  I  get  through  the 
New  Hampshire  calendar. 

When  you  get  through  New  Hamp- 
shire you  notice  a  stark  difference.  I 
wish  to  acknowledge  the  basics  in  the 
approach  in  the  lack  of  waste.  I  am 
not  taking  issue  with  the  educational 
approach  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

But  when  he  talks  about  local  tax- 
ation, having  ridden  through  that 
wonderful  State,  and  it  is  almost  like  a 
community  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
in  an  evening,  one  begins  to  under- 
stand in  riding  through  my  State  or 
coming  in  some  parts  of  the  city  or 
going  again  to  parts  of  Newark.  N.J.. 
and  some  of  the  other  cities  that  to 
put  it  on  just  local  taxes  there  just- 
would  not  be  any  schools.  It  is  a  sad 
situation  but  it  is  a  fact  of  life. 

We  have  the  lower  per  capita  income 
States.  The  distinguished  Senator 
points  out  the  very  interesting  fea- 
tures of  not  having  to  have  an  income 
tax  or  an  inheritance  or  a  sales  tax.  I 
wish  it  were  so.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  only  way  we  can  really 
begin  to  institute  an  educational  facili- 
ty for  the  local  school  needs  was  with 
the  sales  tax. 
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I  happened  to  have  authored  that 
back  33  years  ago.  I  saw  the  local 
school  effort,  and  I  wish  I  could  have 
taken  him  to  the  Freedom  School 
where  they  had  the  flag  and  freedom. 
They  had  no  less  than  four  classes  In 
one  big  room,  and  the  four  classes  in 
the  room  had  these  wide  little  desks 
where  there  were  all  minority  stu- 
dents, and  there  were  four  students 
seated  at  a  desk  and  they  were  not  any 
wider  than  the  Senator's  desk  right 
here. 

You  say  physically  you  could  not 
Jam  them  In.  I  think  I  can  find  that 
picture  and  show  you  were  they  were 
Jammed  in. 

There  was  one  teacher  for  the  four 
classes.  That  was  what  was  going  on 
with  the  local  effort,  and  they  did  not 
get  around  to  the  basics  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  like  our  distin- 
guished friends  from  New  Hampshire 
have  been  able  to. 

That  is  why  we  need  this  kind  of  as- 
sistance because  we  are  competing 
with  Japan  for  one  country.  That  is 
why  we  find  the  private,  public, 
church  and  public  schools.  North  and 
South,  elementary  and  secondary, 
higher  education,  all  have  joined  In 
our  particular  amendment  for  the  $1 
billion  more,  actually  some  $900  mil- 
lion more  than  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  because  we  know  of  the 
general  need  overall. 

I  see  where  in  essence  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  matched  our  in- 
crease on  math,  science,  handicapped, 
and  bilingual,  but  there  is  one  thing 
that  I  found  out  with  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  in  that 
he  was  a  leader  in  higher  education. 

I  am  a  little  distressed  having 
learned  of  his  reputation  to  see  him 
cutting  our  figures  in  higher  educa- 
tion. 

As  we  went  down  our  particular  list, 
we  find  that  we  had  put  in  Pell  grants 
some  $600  million  and  if  I  read  cor- 
rectly the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
cut  that  back  to  $170  million. 

So  we  are  going  to  cut  the  Pell 
grants  and  not  provide  for  the  $100 
million  increase  in  college  work  study, 
the  $85  million  in  supplementary  edu- 
cational opportimity  grants,  the  $9 
million  in  national  direct  student 
loans,  and  some  $17  million  in  State 
student  incentive  grants. 

The  authorities  and  those  interested 
from  New  Hampshire  actually  partici- 
pated, of  course,  in  our  correlation  of 
this  particular  effort,  and  we  did  pare 
back.  I  wanted  more  myself,  and  I  am 
confident  in  conscience  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
wants  more. 

I  Just  have  to  pick  and  I  will  have  to 
admit  there  is  no  discipline  here,  and  I 
still  try  some  self-discipline.  That  is 
what  the  educators  have  done  from  all 
over  the  country  here  and  in  this  80- 
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some  group  that  have  correlated  this 
effort  in  trying  to  have  some  majority 
vote  increase  here  for  education  and  in 
essence,  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  the  distinguished  chairman 
has  pointed  out,  slightly  over  the 
House  $100  million.  We  wanted  to 
match  that  particular  effort  and  lock 
it  in  to  this  particular  budget  resolu- 
tion and  in  that  give  and  take  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  would  not  go  and  cut  these 
higher  education  programs. 

It  is  Just  one  of  those  things  that  we 
need  very,  very  greatly. 

I  talked  on  some  of  the  campuses 
there  In  New  Hampshire.  I  hope  to 
travel  to  every  one  of  them  and  In  fact 
the  effort  made  not  just  at  the  local 
school  level  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  but  perhaps  the  most  im- 
pressive thing  is  the  higher  education 
effort  made  in  New  Hampshire  for  the 
various  little  colleges  around,  all 
strong  liberal  arts  endeavors.  Of 
course,  you  have  the  great  Dartmouth 
College,  the  university  itself,  Franklin 
Pierce  College— all  around  everywhere 
I  look  I  find  an  outstanding  college 
that  I  remember  the  name  of  or  a 
graduate  from,  and  I  am  using  those 
names,  incidentally,  because  they  are 
writing  letters  for  me.  I  love  to  see 
that  happen. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  look  as  I  am  looking  and  as  I 
have  told  our  distinguished  friend. 
Senator  Gorton  from  Washington, 
now  this  is  a  matter  of  priorities. 

Neither  one  of  us  are  balancing  the 
budget.  The  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  is  not  balanc- 
ing the  budget.  None  of  us  are. 

So  what  we  are  really  talking  about 
are  those  priorities,  and  we  know  inti- 
mately where  we  can  give  and  pick  up 
this  modest  amount  in  education 
across  the  board. 

That  was  the  one  distinctive  feature 
that  really  came  to  the  fore  in  both  "A 
Nation  at  Risk,"  the  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education  report  and 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  It  was 
not  Just  the  math  and  science  teach- 
ers. We  provided  for  that  and  we  ac- 
knowledged it,  but  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, too,  want  to  identify  a  sin- 
gular point  and  work  it  to  death.  It  is 
the  long  hard  buildup.  America  on  the 
road  to  Improved  education  Is  not  the 
100-yard  dash  but  It  is  the  endurance 
contest,  and  If  we  are  going  to  start 
with  that  buildup  amidst  our  economic 
difficulties  with  respect  to  balancing 
the  budget  then  heaven  knows  let  us 
not  put  It  totally  out  of  kilter  with 
some  66.000  extra  civilians  added  on  at 
the  Pentagon  where  I  think  they  must 
be  filling  up  the  Inside  where  we 
cannot  see  them.  They  must  all  be  in 
hammocks  around  and  out  in  tents.  I 
am  going  out  there  to  see  if  they  have 
put  out  pyramidal  tents  on  the  Inner 
loop  In  that  Pentagon  building.  But 
they  have  Jammed  more  than  a  mil- 


lion and  a  half  more  additional  civil- 
ians over  there  since  this  group  has 
come  to  town  and  they  have  cut  educa- 
tion. It  is  a  bad  move.  It  weakens  the 
security  of  the  country.  It  was 
Edmund  Burke  who  said  "Education  is 
the  chief  defense  of  a  nation."  Let  me 
yield  to  our  distinguished  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.     STAFFORD.     Mr.     President, 
does  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
yield  me  time? 
Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Yes. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  Just 
a  very  few  observations  and  I  will 
make  them  brief.  The  debate  has  been 
long  and  I  think  we  are  approaching 
the  time  for  resolving  the  matter. 

First.  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
figures  contained  in  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Senator  Hotxiifcs.  myself, 
and  more  than  20  cosponsors  are  basi- 
cally the  figures  which  I  individually, 
but  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  asked  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  so  they  have  not  been 
taken  out  of  a  hat  or  out  of  the  air. 
They  were  figures  which  were  consid- 
ered at  length,  and  we  considered 
them  the  basic  additional  figures  nec- 
essary for  education  in  fiscal  year  1984 
if  we  were  to  restore  the  funding  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  education 
in  this  country  to  the  level  back  about 
fiscal  year  1981.  It  is  not  really  an  in- 
crease. 

Then  let  me  look  at  the  amendment, 
very  briefly,  which  has  been  proposed 
by  my  good  friend  and  neighbor  from 
New  Hampshire,  Senator  Warrkk 
RuDMAN,  which,  as  I  understand  It, 
would  reduce  the  increase  proposed  in 
the  HoUlngs-Stafford  amendment  to 
$400  million.  Let  me  first  indicate  that 
the  HoUings-Stafford  amendment  pro- 
poses an  Increase  of  $540  million  for 
chapter  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  and  that  Is  de- 
signed to  serve  an  additional  1.1  mil- 
lion disadvantaged  children.  I  never 
have  been  strong  on  mathematics,  but 
by  a  very  hurried  computation,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  prevails,  800,000  of  those 
1.1  million  disadvantaged  children  not 
now  served  will  continue  to  be  without 
service. 

Looking  at  the  Pell  grants,  our 
amendment  proposes  an  increase  of 
$540  million  to  allow  for  the  participa- 
tion of  an  additional  580,000  students 
with  financial  need  to  participate  in 
higher  education.  In  fact  the  Pell 
grants  are  the  means  of  access  for 
needy  students  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  go  to  college.  If  the  Rudman 
amendment  prevails,  instead  of 
580,000  more  students  having  this  op- 
portunity to  go  onto  higher  education, 
435,000  will  have  to  stay  home,  and 
that  cannot  be  made  up  later. 


College  work  study,  the  amendment 
proposed  by  Senator  Hollihgs  and 
myself  and  our  cosponsors,  proposes 
$50  million  for  college-work-study 
Jobs.  It  would  assist  63,000  needy  stu- 
dents otherwise  unable  to  go  to  college 
in  all  probability.  If  the  Rudman 
amendment  carries  51,000  of  those 
63.000  will  not  have  that  opportimity. 

tinder  supplemental  education  op- 
portunity grants  the  HoUings-Stafford 
amendment  proposes  $85  million  to 
give  student  assistance  to  needy  stu- 
dents and  it  would  provide  aid  to  an 
additional  142,000  students.  My  very 
rough  mathematics  indicate  to  me 
that  if  the  Rudman  amendment  car- 
ries, 85,000  or  thereabouts  of  those 
students  will  not  have  that  opportuni- 
ty to  go  on  to  college. 

So,  I  am  going  to  close  my  brief  par- 
ticipation in  this  part  of  the  debate 
this  afternoon  by  saying  that  I  believe 
the  money  we  invested  in  education, 
whether  it  be  in  kindergarten,  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  or 
in  postsecondary  education,  is  the  best 
investment  that  we  can  make  of  Amer- 
ican tax  dollars. 

I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  the 
money  we  have  proposed  in  the  Rol- 
lings-Stafford amendment  is  the  mini- 
mum that  will  get  the  Job  done,  that 
will  move  this  Nation  ahead. 

Educated  children  are  the  future  of 
this  Nation.  If  we  bring  up  generations 
unequipped  to  deal  with  the  techno- 
logical world  into  which  they  will  be 
entering,  if  they  understand  neither 
the  marvelous  machines  that  are  being 
devised  for  commerce  or  the  weapons 
that  are  being  devised  for  war,  if  they 
are  incapable  of  understanding  the  im- 
plications of  using  the  weapons  of  war 
that  are  being  devised,  then  I  fear  for 
the  future  of  this  Nation. 

I  hope,  I  just  hope,  as  much  as  I 
admire  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, that  our  colleagues  will  vote 
down  his  amendment  and  vote  up  that 
offered  by  Senator  Rollings  and 
myself.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

•  Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the 
recent  report  by  the  prestigious  Com- 
mission on  the  state  of  education  in 
this  country  gives  us  all  cause  for  con- 
cern. The  basic  responsibility  for  edu- 
cation in  this  country  lies  with  State 
and  local  governments,  but  there  is  an 
Important  Federal  role  to  play.  The 
answer  to  our  education  problems,  as 
many  have  pointed  out,  is  not  just  a 
great  deal  more  of  Federal  assistance. 
Changes  have  to  be  fundamental,  and 
they  must  be  made  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

But  the  HoUings-Stafford  amend- 
ment to  the  budget  is  a  good  faith 
effort  to  assist  education  in  this  coun- 
try. One  of  my  concerns  about  this 
amendment,  however.  Is  that  it  may 
not  provide  enough  funds  for  the  one 
education  program  which  Is  totally  a 


Federal  responsibiUty:  Impact  aid. 
Some  of  my  coUeagues  who  support 
impact  aid  as  I  do  beUeve  that  there 
should  be  an  increase  in  the  Impact 
aid  authorization  to  $600  mUlion  this 
year.  The  HoUings-Stafford  amend- 
ment assumes  that  there  wiU  be  a  $535 
mUlion  appropriation  for  the  impact 
aid  program.  Could  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont,  chairman  of 
the  Eklucation  Subcommittee,  tell  me 
what  his  intentions  are  with  regard  to 
the  impact  aid  program  should  this 
amendment  be  adopted  in  the  budget 
resolution? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  am  pleased  to  re- 
spond to  my  colleague.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  knows  my  feeUng  that 
aid  to  impacted  schools  is  not  our 
highest  Federal  education  priority. 
Nevertheless,  I  acknowledge  that  im- 
pacted districts  have  legitimate  con- 
cerns, and  we  have  tried  to  address 
that  in  our  assumption  that  the 
impact  aid  fimding  level  would  move 
to  $535  mUUon  for  fiscal  year  1984.  I 
am  aware  that  there  wiU  be  an  effort 
to  move  that  up  to  $600  mlUlon  re- 
gardless of  the  outcome  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  that  should  the  HoUings- 
Stafford  amendment  become  a  part  of 
the  budget  resolution;  I  will  try  to  ac- 
commodate the  legitimate  concerns  of 
impacted  schools.  But  win  or  lose,  I 
will  be  pleased  to  work  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  to  address  the  con- 
cerns I  know  he  has  which  involve  the 
administration  of  impact  aid.  These 
concerns  should  be  addressed  at  some 
point  regardless  of  the  level  of  author- 
ization.* 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
reminded  that  at  a  couple  of  places  in 
my  remarks  I  Improperly  stated  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  added  $1.6  billion.  It  is 
$1.5  bUlion  and  I  apologize  for  the 
error  and  ask  that  it  be  corrected 
wherever  it  appears. 

I  would  also  say  to  Senator  Stafford 
that  I  am  fully  aware  of  where  the 
numbers  came  from.  The  Senator  sub- 
mitted them.  I  would  Just  remind  the 
Senate  that  it  Is  rare  Indeed  that  a 
Budget  Committee  accepts  the  recom- 
mendations In  toto  of  any  authorizing 
committee.  If  we  accepted  all-such  rec- 
ommendations we  would  add  another 
$30  biUion  or  $40  billion  to  what  we  al- 
ready have  in  the  budget.  Very  rarely 
do  we  agree  to  allocate  everything  a 
committee  requests. 

I  yield  as  much  time  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  Abdnor  desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  yielding. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  cosponsor 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  friend 
and  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Hampshire,   along  with   the  Senator 


from  New  Mexico  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

I  beUeve  this  substitute  is  a  very  nec- 
essary addition  to  the  budget.  It  pro- 
vides an  additional  $400  mlUion  for 
education  programs.  I  think  it  is  a 
weU-reasoned,  well-thought-out,  as 
well  as  a  fiscally  responsible  approach 
to  the  needs  of  education  at  this  time. 

Let  me  say  that  this  amendment  wlU 
increase  by  $170  mlUion  budget  au- 
thority for  the  science-math  initiative, 
bringing  to  $400  mUlion  the  total  for 
this  important  new  program.  It  is  an 
Increase  of  $170  mUlion  also  for  post- 
secondary  student  assistance,  a  very, 
necessary  expenditure,  $50  miUlon  for 
handicapped  education,  and  $10  mU- 
lion more  for  the  bUingual  education 
program. 

I  recognize  that  each  of  us  considers 
certain  programs  of  special  impor- 
tance—this particular  amendment  will 
also  make  possible  what  I  beUeve  to  be 
a  very  necessary  increase  in  impact 
aid. 

Now  this  program,  which  is  of  great 
concern  to  many  of  us  from  States 
with  Indian  lands  and  military  instal- 
lations, was  reduced  more  drasticaUy 
than  any  other  education  program  by 
the  Omnibus  ReconclUatlon  Act  of 
1981.  The  amendment  offered  today 
by  these  two  gentlemen,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Rollings,  and  my  good  friend  and 
coUeague  Senator  Stafford,  increases 
the  outlays  for  impact  aid  by  only  $60 
million.  A  mere  pittance.  The  impact 
aid  program  is  designed  to  enable  fed- 
erally impacted  school  districts  to  pro- 
vide their  students  with  a  basic  educa-. 
tion.  Obviously,  adding  more  doUars 
for  special  programs— if  we  have  addi- 
tional doUars— is  desirable.  But  I  think 
we  all  agree  that  every  chUd  ought  to 
have  at  least  the  opportunity  to  go  to 
school.  The  law  demands  It. 

Yet  although  I  pleaded  with  you, 
gentlemen,  and  though  I  do  not  mean 
to  complain  too  loudly,  since  I  appreci- 
ate greatly  the  time  Senator  Stafford 
aUowed  me  and  two  of  the  Impact 
school  superintendents  from  my  State 
to  make  a  plea  to  him.  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Education  Subcommittee,  for 
additional  authority  to  provide  ade- 
quate funding  for  the  impacted 
schools,  I  have  apparently  failed  to  im- 
press upon  you  the  extreme  need  for 
additional  impact  aid  dollars.  I  beUeve 
that  there  may  t>e  Members  of  this- 
Congress  that  do  not  luiow  exactly 
what  impact  aid  is  Intended  to  do. 

We  may  argue  with  our  colleagues 
on  the  floor  over  what  is  a  State,  Fed- 
eral, or  local  responsibility.  But  let  me 
teU  you  that  in  the  instance  of  impact 
aid,  the  education  of  federaUy  con- 
nected children  is  strictly  a  Federal  re- 
sponsibility. Public  schools  responsible 
for  educating  mUitary  dependents  and 
Native  American  chUdren  are  particu- 
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larly    dependent    upon    impact    aid 
moneys. 

Now,  I  just  heard  my  good  friend, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  say 
that  the  best  defense  is  a  strong  edu- 
cation. Well,  for  Heaven's  sake,  then 
let  us  give  children  who  are  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  our  military  people  a 
chance  to  go  to  school. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  one 
of  the  more  serious  impacted  areas  in 
these  United  SUtes.  It  happens  to  be  a 
part  of  the  SAC  installations,  near 
Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  at  laisworth  Air 
Force  Base.  The  local  school  district, 
the  Douglas  School  system,  has  an  en- 
rollment of  more  than  2.500  students, 
principally  children  of  airbase  person- 
nel—nearly 80  percent  of  the  children 
enrolled  in  its  schools  are  military  de- 
pendents. I»rior  to  the  opening  of  this 
installation,  the  community  had  only 
a  little  one-room  school. 

Today,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  school 
districts  in  my  State.  Yet  the  local 
school  board  has  given  a  pink  slip  to 
every  one  of  its  teachers— there  are  no 
teachers  imder  contract  for  the  1983- 
84  school  year.  The  board  cannot 
afford  to  hire  them.  The  school  dis- 
trict has  reached  the  legal  limit  of 
their  indebtedness.  If  the  board  makes 
a  financial  commitment  it  is  unable  to 
meet,  the  individual  board  members 
become  personally  liable  for  the  dis- 
trict's contracts. 

Nevertheless,  while  I  hear  my  col- 
leagues pleading  for  more  money  for 
various  categorical  education  pro- 
grams, they  do  not  seem  to  show  much 
consideration  for  the  children  who 
may  not  have  a  school  to  attend  in  the 
event  their  school  district  does  not  re- 
ceive adequate  assistance  under  the 
impact  aid  program.  So  I  wonder. 

A  moment  ago,  I  heard  my  friend 
and  colleague  from  New  Hampshire 
and  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Washington  suggest  that  we  cannot 
buy  a  better  education  for  the  chil- 
dren of  this  Nation  with  merely  more 
dollars.  And  from  the  Commission's 
report,  the  principal  sponsor  of  this 
amendment  cited  very  clear  evidence 
that  educational  quality  requires  far 
more  than  dollars.  And  yet  although 
some  would  plead  for  a  few  more  dol- 
lars for  their  pet  programs,  they  do 
not  plead  also  for  assistance  sufficient 
to  provide  an  education  for  children 
who  live  in  impacted  areas. 

Let  me  cite  another  example  be- 
cause, again,  I  do  not  think  all  of  my 
colleagues  recognize  fully  the  serious 
nature  of  this  situation.  Under  Federal 
law,  one  county  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  which  has  just  one  school  for 
the  whole  county,  is  unable  to  tax  66 
percent  of  its  land.  This  land  is  tax- 
exempt  because  it  is  owned  by  Native 
Americans  who  do  not  pay  local  taxes. 
Do  you  know  what  percentage  of  the 
school  district's  enrollment  is  com- 
prised of  Indian  students?  More  than 
85  percent,  even  more  than  the  per- 
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centage  of  land  that  cannot  be  taxed. 
And  the  limited  number  of  taxpayers 
are  trying  to  pick  up  the  tab.  In  fiscal 
year  1981,  a  rescission  of  5  percent  re- 
duced impact  aid  payments  to  dis- 
tricts. Since  then,  payments  have  de- 
clined without  regard  for  inflation. 
The  Department  of  Education  esti- 
mates that  during  the  current  fiscal 
year.  Super  "A"  districts— those  with 
the  greatest  Federal  burden— are  re- 
ceiving only  72  percent  of  the  amount 
to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  81-874. 

I  hope  to  impress  upon  my  col- 
leagues the  seriousness  of  this  situa- 
tion. If  we  are  really  serious  about  im- 
proving education  and  insuring  that 
schools  are  able  to  provide  their  stu- 
dents with  at  least  basic  education,  the 
least  we  can  do,  and  must  do,  is  pro- 
vide every  child  with  the  opportunity 
to  attend  school. 

Recently,  my  colleague  from  South 
Carolina,  agreed  to  sponsor  an  amend- 
ment I  plan  to  offer.  This  amendment, 
which  amends  S.  1008.  the  ECIA  tech- 
nical amendments  package  introduced 
by  Senators  Hatch  and  Stafford, 
would  raise  the  authorization  ceiling 
for  impact  aid  by  $145  million,  and  the 
Senator  agreed  to  cosponsor  my  pro- 
posal. Yet,  I  am  troubled  to  note  that 
the  $1.5  billion  amendment  l>efore  us, 
assumes  an  increase  of  merely  $60  mil- 
lion for  this  vital  program.  It  just  does 
not  add  up.  Mr.  President,  let  me  con- 
clude by  saying  that  I  think  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  able  col- 
leagues from  New  Hampshire  and  New 
Mexico  is  a  necessary  amendment,  one 
that  we  should  pass  and,  because  of 
fiscal  responsibility  and  the  other  rea- 
sons cited,  we  should  reject  the  Hol- 
lings-Stafford  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  a  word  to  my  friend  about  the 
impact  aid.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  exactly  right.  I  joined  in 
that  move  with  him  to  assist  funding 
for  impact  aid.  He  and  I  both  serve  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  would  strongly  suggest  that  this  is 
like  the  Aesop  fable  of  the  dog  with 
the  bone  in  his  mouth.  You  are  look- 
ing down  at  the  mirror  and  you  are 
looking  at  that  impact  aid  and  you  are 
looking  at  a  bigger  amount,  but  if  you 
drop  what  you  have— namely,  this  Hol- 
lings-Stafford  amendment— and  you 
are  going  to  end  up  with  nothing.  Be- 
cause when  we  get  into  the  competi- 
tion, and  that  is  why  there  has  been 
such  a  good  movement,  in  my  opinion, 
for  all  the  different  education  ele- 
ments to  get  together.  You  might 
desire  more  for  impact  aid,  and  so 
would  I.  However,  the  other  needs  will 
come  along  relative  to  the  handi- 
capped, and  title  I  for  the  disadvan- 
taged, and  others.  That  is  why,  since 
1979,  we  have  come  down  from  serving 
about  4,300  school  districts  to  serving 
2,000.  I  hope  to  take  it  back  up  to 
3,300  under  my  particular  amendment. 


But  I  am  confident,  while  the  Sena- 
tor looks  at  it  in  a  singular  desire  and 
interest  of  impact  aid  and  he  says  you 
are  putting  more  for  it,  by  putting  a 
lesser  amount  in  there  and  trjrlng  to 
cut  the  HoUings-Stafford  amendment 
down  to  $600  million,  then  what  you 
have  done  is  eliminated  your  impact 
aid.  You  will  have  a  very,  very  difficult 
time  actually  receiving  that  increase. 
Your  assumptions  for  impact  are  no 
more  binding  than  my  assumptions  for 
any  program  I  have  advanced.  The 
only  way  to  insure  more  funding  for 
impact  aid  is  to  provide  for  more  fund- 
ing for  other  programs  with  greater 
priority.  Otherwise  impact  aid  would 
not  have  received  significant  cuts  over 
the  past  years. 

I  strongly  suggest  that  as  a  consider- 
ation when  you  vote,  because  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  are  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, but  the  rationale  is  different. 
Having  served  with  the  Senator  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  all  of  the  different  inter- 
ests, the  groups  that  came  in,  they 
have  watched  the  trades,  they  have 
watched  the  give  and  take,  they  have 
watched  the  action  not  only  of  the  au- 
thorizing committees  but  the  appro- 
priations committees  as  well,  and  that 
is  why  this  is  fashioned  and  character- 
ized as  a  carefully  crafted  amendment, 
one  that  is  in  order  for  education  at 
this  particular  point.  And  one  that  will 
do  more  for  impact  aid  than  any  other 
offered. 

I  might  say  at  this  point,  also,  I  will 
be  pleading  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
well.  Some  have  suggested  that  what 
you  want  to  do  is  move  to  table  the 
Rudman  amendment.  I  am  not  going 
to  move  to  table.  I  think  that  this  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire has  a  right  to  an  up  or  down  vote 
and  he  deserves  it.  But  in  receiving  an 
up  or  down  vote,  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  it  is  a  substitute.  So  if 
you  vote  for  that  $600  million,  that 
will  be  the  end  of  the  line  for  really 
doing  a  job  for  education  in  this  coun- 
try. 

So  do  not  be  misled  that  you  will 
vote  for  this  now  luiowing  that  we  can 
get  this  amendment  and  then  later  on 
hope  to  vote  for  the  other,  because  we 
will  lose  it  entirely. 

The  idea  is  to  look  at  the  whole  pic- 
ture. I  hope  Senators  are  listening  on 
their  squawk  boxes.  We  want  to  turn 
back  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  vote  for  the 
Stafford-Hollings  approach  which  has 
been  worked  out  by  all  the  educational 
interests  and  by  both  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  my  col- 
league's amendment  and  ask  unani- 


mous consent  to  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  many  things  that  I  could  say 
about  this  important  amendment. 
Many  of  them  have  been  said  already. 
We  truly  are  facing  a  crisis  in  many  of 
our  federally  impacted  school  districts. 
It  is  clear  that  in  these  districts  the 
Federal  Government  has  an  undis- 
puted obligation.  There  is  no  way  for 
many  of  these  districts  to  make  up  the 
lost  revenue.  Education  will  truly 
suffer.  The  severity  of  the  situation  Is 
illustrated  by  the  plight  of  the  Doug- 
las School  System  which  serves  2,500 
students.  Many  of  these  students  are 
military  dependents  from  the  Ells- 
worth Air  Force  Base.  Everyone  of 
their  teachers  has  received  a  termina- 
tion notice  and  is  uncertain  about  his 
or  her  future. 

This  Is  really  a  tragic  situation.  Only 
yesterday  I  spoke  to  a  representative 
of  the  E>ouglas  Teacher's  Association 
who  was  trying  to  bring  to  the  public's 
attention  what  is  happening  at  the 
Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base  schools.  I 
also  have  been  in  touch  with  the  su- 
perintendents of  South  Dakota's  fed- 
erally imp{u;ted  districts.  As  impact  aid 
has  been  cut  more  severely  than  any 
other  education  program  each  of  these 
50  schools  has  been  threatened.  These 
districts  are  in  dire  need  of  this  addi- 
tional assistance. 

Mr.  P*resident,  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  this  amendment  pro- 
vides a  total  of  $400  million  in  addi- 
tional education  funding  above  the 
amount  recommended  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  This  is  a  substan- 
tial increase  in  the  critical  investment 
we  must  make  in  the  future  security  of 
our  Nation.  Besides  increasing  the 
budget  level  for  impact  aid,  the 
amendment  increases  amoimts  avail- 
able for  student  financial  assistance, 
mathematics  and  science  education,  bi- 
lingual education,  and  education  of 
the  handicapped. 

I  have  long  fought  for  higher  educa- 
tion. This  amendment  includes  $170 
million  for  student  financial  assistance 
programs.  Having  attended  college 
with  the  help  of  student  loans,  I  know 
from  personal  experience  how  essen- 
tial these  sources  of  financial  aid  are 
to  middle  and  lower  income  students. 
Such  assistance  permits  students  to 
pursue  careers  which  will  be  impor- 
tant in  maintaining  U.S.  leadership  in 
the  decades  ahead.  We  cannot  neglect 
to  prepare  the  youth  of  today  for  the 
responsibilities  of  national  and  world 
leadership  tomorrow. 

South  Dakota's  experienced  teach- 
ers, counselors,  and  other  education 
leaders  have  written  to  me  in  great 
numbers  expressing  their  concern  over 
the  quality  of  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence education  programs.  These  hard- 
working educators  deserve  our  support 


and  respect.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  ad- 
ditional $170  million  included  here  for 
these  programs  will  help  our  students 
to  become  better  prepared  for  the 
higher  technology  demands  they  will 
face. 

The  importance  of  quality  education 
was  most  graphically  expressed  by  a 
report  issued  last  week  by  the  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion. That  report  included  a  recom- 
mendation that  the: 

Federal  govermnent  in  cooperation  with 
States  and  localities,  should  help  meet  the 
needs  of  key  groups  of  students  such  as  the 
gifted  and  talented,  the  socioeconomlcally 
disadvantaged,  minority  and  language  mi- 
nority students  and  the  handicapped.  In 
combination,  these  groups  include  both  na- 
tional resources  and  the  Nation's  youth  who 
are  most  at  risk. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  most  pleased  to 
serve  as  a  cosponsor  of  an  amendment 
which  assists  our  most  important  re- 
source—our Nation's  young  people. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  distinguished  sponsor  of  the 
amendment  to  the  amendment  desire 
to  speak? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Just  for  a  moment, 
but  I  thought  I  saw  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  seeking  recognition. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  desires  to 
speak  for  a  moment.  I  yield  such  time 
as  the  Senator  desires. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU 
be  quite  brief  on  this  matter.  It  is  a 
subject  matter,  Mr.  President,  which  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  interest  in.  I  have 
served  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion Appropriations  and  am  now  an 
ex-officio  member  of  that  subcommit- 
tee. 

I  joined  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoNGAS)  and  others  some  2 
months  ago  or  more,  in  a  special  bill 
for  technology,  the  sciences,  mathe- 
matics, and  so  forth.  It  even  went  so 
far  as  to  set  up  fimds  to  buy  equip- 
ment where  it  was  needed. 

I  did  not  get  to  appear  at  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Education  Committee  on 
this  bill,  being  tied  up  on  other  mat- 
ters which  were  demanding.  I  under- 
stand the  subcommittee  has  reported 
a  version  of  the  bill  to  which  I  have 
just  referred,  recommending,  at  least, 
a  considerable  part  of  the  funds  and 
the  different  items.  I  appreciate  that, 
and  I  am  certainly  going  to  vigorously 
support  it  here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  confronted  here 
on  the  floor  with  which  one  of  these 
education  amendments  to  vote  for.  Or- 
dinarily, I  support  the  smaller  figure.  I 
generally  do  that  in  these  battles 
about  the  budget,  and  this  is  a  budget 
resolution  which  we  have. 

But  I  will  say  right  now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  cannot  pass  by  an  opportunity 
to  get  a  real  start  on  extending,  broad- 
er, deeper  education  programs  that 
have  to  be  extended  if  the  job  is  to  be 
done. 


I  am  thinking  about  the  overlooked 
talent,  the  untrained  talent,  and  the 
lack  of  the  ability  of  many  of  our 
States  to  support  a  program  of  that 
kind  as  vigorously  as  it  should  be  and 
send  the  rest  of  them  on  to  college  or 
whatever  special  training  it  takes.  So  I 
am  going  to  support  this  matter  even 
though  it  is  about  $1V^  billion  above 
what  we  call  the  overall  budget  figure. 
I  know  there  is  going  to  be  a  world  of 
adjustments  to  be  made,  give  and  take, 
settle  this  and  settle  that,  to  stay  in 
line.  I  have  cast  enough  votes  for  the 
lower  figure,  but  I  am  interested  in 
this  subject  and  it  is  the  best  chance 
that  I  laiow  to  get  something  special 
done  this  year.  I  hope  those  that  have 
a  similar  viewpoint  will  join  and  let  us 
get  enough  votes  to  pass  the  Holllngs 
amendment  which  will  be  just  one 
step  in  reaching  another  phase,  an 
added  phase  of  the  education  program 
that  I  have  some  luiowledge  of  myself 
and  know  about  its  needs. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me  and  I  hope  that  we  can  pass  this 
amendment.  I  yield  back  what  time  is 
left. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi.  Was 
it  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  that  we  yield  back  our 
time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  as  much 
time  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wUl 
be  very  brief.  The  debate  on  the  un- 
derlying amendment  and  the  substi- 
tute certainly  have  been  complete.  I 
want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  who  are 
listening  that  my  friend  from  Vermont 
I  think  accurately  described  what 
might  not  occur  if  this  amendment  is 
passed,  but  I  should  point  out  that 
this  amendment  adds  substantially, 
$600  million,  onto  the  budget  resolu- 
tion that  we  will  be  considering  and 
does  add  substantial  services  across 
the  whole  spectrum  of  education. 

The  Hollings-Stafford  amendment, 
if  my  calculations  are  correct,  is  an 
add  on  of  15-percent  plus.  What  I  have 
tried  to  do  is  come  up  with  a  nuimber 
that  will  handle  inflation  plus  a  small 
amount  across  the  board  on  the  pro- 
grams that  we  found  as  we  funded 
them  in  the  1983  budget. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  just  conclude 
on  this  note.  I  listened  to  my  friend 
from  South  Carolina,  my  friend  from 
Vermont  and  everyone  here 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  quiet?  It  seems  like  the  con- 
ference In  the  well  can  be  held  some- 
where else.  I  think  the  Senator  speaks 
on  one  of  the  more  important  matters 
we  have  to  consider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 
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Mr.  RUDMAN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
Just  conclude  by  sajrlng  this:  Some 
folks  came  down  from  New  Hampshire 
a  few  months  ago  who  were  Interested 
in  a  particular  educational  project  in 
my  State.  They  are  friends  and  they 
are  people  who  supported  me.  They 
asked  that  I  support  a  particular 
aspect  of  fimding  in  the  education 
budget.  I  asked  them  if  they  had  gone 
to  the  State  legislature  to  get  that 
fimdlng.  They  said  they  had. 

We  have  a  pretty  adequate  legisla- 
ture up  there.  We  have  400  people  in 
the  state  house  for  a  State  with  1  mil- 
lion people.  You  cannot  say  we  do  not 
have  a  representative  government.  I 
said:  "What  happened  up  in  the 
SUte  House?"  They  said:  "WeU.  they 
thought  the  cost  was  too  high.  They 
did  not  want  to  increase  State  taxes." 
I  said:  "Did  you  go  to  your  local  gov- 
ernment?" They  said:  "We  did."  And 
what  happended  there?  "Well,  we 
went  to  the  town  meeting,  we  debated 
it.  They  asked  how  much  it  would  add 
to  the  local  property  tax.  People 
thought  it  was  a  good  idea  but  was  too 
expensive." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  foimd  the 
magic  elixir  in  this  Congress.  People 
ask  us  for  promises.  We  fulfill  the 
promises,  and  nobody  pays  for  them. 
The  greater  distance  you  get  from  the 
constituents  the  easier  it  is  to  be  irre- 
sponsible. I  say  that  after  what  this 
Budget  Committee  did,   going  above 
and  beyond  what  the  President  said  he 
would  stand  for,  and  the  chairman  of 
that  committee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  standing  up  and  saying 
no,  that  it  is  not  enough  and  then  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  joining  on 
this  amendment  adding  another  $600 
million.  I  say  to  Senators  that  enough 
is  enough.  I  hope  they  will  support 
this  amendment  and  defeat  Jui  amend- 
ment that  amounts  to  $1.5  billion  in 
additional     deficit     that     of     course 
nobody    will    pay    for— nobody.    Mr. 
President,  except  the  American  people 
when  inflation  starts  up  again  next 
year. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  ask  the  Senator  to 
yield  just  to  make  a  clarification  for 
those  of  us  who  think  that  the  Budget 
Committee  came  out  with  a  number 
that  was  as  generous  as  the  country 
could  afford.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
chance  to  vote  in  a  matter  of  mo- 
ments. If  we  vote  for  the  Rudman 
amendment,  we  are  voting  for  a  $600 
million  add  on.  If  we  do  not  vote  for 
the  Rudman  amendment,  we  are  set- 
ting the  stage  for  a  billion-and-a-half 
add  on;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Before  the  Senator 
does   that,   I   ask   the   distinguished 


chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
what  is  our  050  function?  How  much  is 

that? 

I  have  the  figure— $267  billion.  I  say 
to  my  great  friend  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, we  are  asking  $14.9  for  educa- 
tion in  the  budget  resolution  before 
us.  I  am  taking  it  up  to  $16.4. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
says  $16.4  billion  is  going  to  wreck  the 
country,  bust  the  budget,  cause  the 
deficit,  and  bring  back  inflation.  But 
the  $267  billion  under  defense,  the  050 
function,  has  no  effect  whatsoever? 
Now.  if  Senators  believe  that,  please 
vote  for  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  and  I  would 
like  to  see  that  list  of  people. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  WUl  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield    to    the    distinguished    Senator 

from  Arizona.     

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  the  Rudman  sub- 
stitute only  because  it  is  the  lesser  of 
two  evils. 

Mr.  President,  when  Federal  aid  to 
education.  I  do  not  think  $1V4  billion  is 
many,  many  years  ago,  I  constantly 
and  consistently  opposed  it.  I  said  at 
the  time  it  would  be  the  end  of  quality 
education  in  our  elementary  schools. 

Mr.  President,  unfortunately— and  I 
say  this  with  sadness— this  has  come 
about.  I  do  not  think  the  addition  of 
another  dollar  is  going  to  pull  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  out  of 
the  hole  they  put  this  country  into  in 
education.  I  do  not  think  $1%  billion  is 
going  to  do  any  good.  I  think  we 
should  look  to  the  day  when  we  can 
abolish  Federal  aid  to  elementary  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  done  no  good.  I 
hope  that  someday  this  body  will  come 
to  its  senses  and  realize  that  unions 
are  all  right  but  they  are  not  all  right 
in  our  educational  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  18-member  Com- 
mission on  Excellence  in  Education 
was  created  as  a  result  of  Secretary 
Bell's  concern  about  the  widespread 
public  perception  that  something  is  se- 
riously remiss  in  our  educational 
system.  I  contend  that  something  is  se- 
riously remiss  with  the  Commission's 
report. 

In  the  report,  the  Commission  listed 
its  own  indicators  and  findings  on  the 
decline  of  education  in  this  country. 
Among  the  more  alarming  facts  and 
figures  listed  in  the  report  are:  First, 
many  17-year-olds  do  not  possess  the 
higher  order  intellectual  skills  we 
should  expect  of  them,  40  percent 
cannot  draw  inferences  from  written 
material,  and  over  60  percent  cannot 
solve  a  math  problem  requiring  several 
steps;  second,  the  College  Board's 
scholastic  aptitude  tests  from  1963  to 
1980  had  consistent  declines  with  aver- 
age verbal  scores  dropping  50  points 
and  average  math  scores  dropping 
nearly  40  points;  third,  the  proportion 


of  students  taking  a  generally  less-de- 
manding program  of  study  in  high 
schools  has  increased  from  12  percent 
in  1964  to  42  percent  in  1979;  fourth, 
35  States  require  only  1  year  of  math 
and  36  require  only  1  year  of  science 
for  a  high  school  diploma;  fifth,  the 
teacher  shortage  is  critical  in  math 
and  science  with  half  of  the  newly  em- 
ployed math  and  science  teachers  not 
qualified  to  teach  these  subjects; 
sixth,  the  Department  of  the  Navy  re- 
ported that  25  percent  of  its  recent  re- 
cruits cannot  read  at  the  ninth  grade 
level,  the  minimum  needed  simply  to 
understand  written  safety  instruc- 
tions; and  seventh,  the  nimiber  of  re- 
medial courses  have  increased  in  high 
schools  and  colleges  with  business  and 
military  communities  reporting  an  in- 
crease, too. 

Now,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Com- 
mission's indicators  and  findings,  how 
can  we  be  asked,  also,  to  believe  in  the 
validity  and  feasibility  of  their  recom- 
mendations? Recommendations  which 
expect  students,  who  fall  too  often 
into  the  above  categories,  to  fulfill  the 
increased  requirements  for  high 
school  graduation  and  to  meet  the 
higher  admission  requirements  to  4- 
year  colleges  and  universities.  How  can 
students,  whom  the  Commission  found 
undereducated  and  unqualified  to 
meet  minimum  standards,  lift  their 
achievement  levels  to  meet  these  new 
higher  requirements?  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  recommendations  will  be 
interpreted  by  each  State  according  to 
the  needs  of  its  school  system  and  full 
implementation  will  be  over  a  period 
of  time,  a  gorge  as  big  as  the  Grand 
Canyon  exists  within  this  report. 

The  larger  question  which  needs  to 
be  addressed  by  the  Commission  is: 
What  are  the  basic  skills  and  achieve- 
ment levels  required  for  elementary 
school  graduation?  Students  need  to 
enter  high  school  with  a  strong  foun- 
dation in  the  basic  skills.  In  order  to 
turn  around  the  lower  achievement 
levels  of  high  school  students,  the 
problem,  also,  has  to  be  reviewed  at  its 
initial  stages  of  development  which  is 
in  the  elementary  school  years.  Other- 
wise, the  problem  at  the  high  school 
level  will  continue  with  students  enter- 
ing high  school  unprepared  to  tackle 
the  academic  challenges  expected  of 
them.  However,  the  Commission's 
charter  directed  it  to  pay  particular  at- 
tention to  teenage  youth  and  selective 
attention  to  the  formative  years  spent 
in  elementary  school.  The  way  the 
Commission  interpreted  selective  at- 
tention did  a  grave  disservice  to  those 
valuable  8  years.  The  Commission 
failed  dismally  to  address  the  impor- 
tance of  the  educational  process  in  the 
elementary  school  years  as  being  the 
preparation  for  high  school  success.  In 
doing  so,  it  overlooked  the  fundamen- 
tal resource  for  nurturing  basic  stu- 
dent skills  and  knowledge. 


True,  the  Commission  gave  faint 
praise  to  the  importance  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  curriculum  when  it 
stated  that  the  crucial  8  years  leading 
to  high  school  years  should  provide  a 
sound  base  for  study  in  those  and  later 
years.  But  these  are  empty  words  since 
the  Commission  failed  to  expound  on 
this  statement  with  facts  and  figures 
on  the  achievement  levels  of  elementa- 
ry school  students. 

It  seems  ludicrous  that  a  Commis- 
sion would  spend  18  months  examin- 
ing the  quality  of  education  in  the 
United  States,  and  then  fail  to  report 
on  the  abilities  of  students  and  teach- 
ers at  each  level.  What  the  Commis- 
sion should  have  done  is  to  adopt  ap- 
propriate recommendations  that 
would  allow  students  to  be  proud  of 
their  accomplishments,  while  reaching 
for  still  higher  levels  of  achievement.  I 
do  not  believe  in  studying  a  problem 
only  in  its  late  stages,  which  is  where 
the  high  school  years  fall  in  the  con- 
tinuous 12-year  educational  progrram. 
The  whole  problem  must  be  addressed 
from  the  begiiming  to  the  end. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  state  there  are 
some  school  systems  across  the  coim- 
try  that  have  taken  steps,  previous  to 
this  report,  to  improve  their  educa- 
tional institutions  and  I  have  read 
with  great  interest  of  their  improve- 
ments. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  very  pleased 
that  Arizona's  school  system  is  one  of 
them.  The  local  education  officials 
have  already  approved  higher  gradua- 
tion requirements  for  high  school  to 
be  effective  starting  with  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  1987.  Also,  admission  re- 
quirements at  our  4-year  colleges  and 
universities  are  being  reviewed  by  the 
board  of  regents,  at  the  present  time. 

In  conclusion,  Arizona's  elementary 
school  and  high  school  programs  will 
be  studied  in  the  months  ahead  in 
order  to  establish  basic  skill  require- 
ments for  the  core  subjects  at  each 
grade  level.  These  requirements  for 
the  basic  skills  at  each  of  the  12  grade 
levels  will  be  in  place  for  the  1986-87 
school  year,  if  not  before.  For  the  last 
3  years,  the  teacher  basic  skills  test 
and  the  teacher  professional  knowl- 
edge test  have  been  required  before 
teacher  certification  is  granted.  Over- 
all. Arizona's  legislature  and  educa- 
tional officials  can  be  considered  pace- 
settlers  in  the  field  of  promoting 
educational  excellence. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  back  any 
time  I  have. 

Mr.  CHILES.  We  yield  back  any 
time  we  have.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senate  that  there  is 
some  confusion  over  the  nature  of  the 
amendment  to  be  voted  on. 

The  Rudman  amendment  is  a  first- 
degree  amendment  to  the  language  of 
the  bill  which  is  proposed  to  be  strick- 
en by  the  Hollings  amendment. 


The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  first  vote, 
then,  is  on  the  Rudman  amendment. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  To  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
therolL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Hasten ), 
is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bsnt- 
SEN),  the  Senator  from  Cormecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD).  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  50. 
nays  46.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  74  Leg.] 


Abdnor 

Armstronc 

Baker 

Boschwitz 

Chafee 

Danforth 

Denton 

Dole 

Domenlci 

Durenberger 

East 

Gam 

Goldwater 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 


Andrews 

Baucus 

Biden 

Binsaman 

Boren 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

DeConcini 

Dixon 


Bentsen 
Dodd 


YEAS-50 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Heinz 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Kassebaum 

Laxalt 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Packwood 

Percy 

NAYS— 46 

Eagleton 

Exon 

Ford 

Glenn 

Hart 

Henin 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Johnston 

Lautenberg 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 


Pressler 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

Wilson 

Zorinsky 


Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Nutm 

PeU 

Proxmlre 

Pry  or 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Tsongas 


NOT  VOTING— 4 

Kasten 
Kennedy 


Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE  OM  AMKHDIfXirr  MO.  1237 

Mr.  D01£ENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  Hollings  amendment 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment,  another  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  advised  that  an  amendment 
is  not  in  order  while  a  motion  to  table 
is  pending. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  am  sorry. 

You  moved  to  table? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  did. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  All  right,  let  us 
vote  on  that.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato).  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kasten).  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CJRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD).  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD)  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
would  each  vote  "nay."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  46. 
nays  48.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  75  Leg.] 
YEAS— 46 


So  the  amendment  (No.  1238)  was 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Abdnor 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Boschwitz 

Chafee 

Danforth 

Denton 

Dole 

Domenici 

Durenberger 

East 

Gam 

Goldwater 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hatch 


Andrews 
Baucus 
Biden 
Bingaman 


Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hecht 

Heinz 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Kassebaum 

Laxalt 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Packwood 

Percy 

NAYS-48 

Boren 
Bradley 
Bumpers 
Burdick 


Pressler 

Proxmlre 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Trible 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

WUson 


Byrd 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 


11272 

Cranston 

DeCondnl 

DUon 

Ewleton 

Bzon 

FOrd 

Olenn 

Bmrt 

HefUn 

H<riltnci 

Huddlestoa 

Inouye 


Bentaen 
D'Amato 
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Jaduon 

Jepsen 

Johiwton 

Lautenbers 

Leahy 

Levin 

liont 

Matmnaca 

Melcher 

Metaenbaum 

MitcheU 

Moynihan 


Nunn 

Pell 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Riede 

Sarbanes 

Saaser 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Taonxas 

Zorinuy 


NOTVOTINO— « 


Dodd 
Kaaten 


Kennedy 
Tower 


JMI 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  Uble 
amendment  No.  1237  was  rejected. 
Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  minority 
leader.  I  believe  there  is  a  requirement 
for  a  brief  time  now  for  consultations 
off  the  floor,  on  one  side  of  the  aisle, 
at  least.  I  have  agreed  with  the  minor- 
ity leader  that  we  would  stand  in 
recess  for  30  minutes,  with  the  time 
charged  equally,  notwithstanding  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  against  both 
sides  against  the  resolution.  I  make 
that  request  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Can  I  make  a 
motion  to  reconsider? 

Mr.  BAKER.  You  can  do  that,  but 
you  will  get  another  roUcall  out  of  it. 
We  can  do  that,  if  you  wish. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  All  right. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  put 
the  request. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  Senator  wish 
to  make  a  motion  before  the  ruling? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  motion  was 
rejected. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  that  the  majority 
leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  do  that,  but  I  want 
it  understood  that  I  am  yielding  for 
the  purpose  of  a  motion  to  reconsider 
being  made  without  losing  my  right  to 

the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  was  rejected. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  no  desire  to 
thwart  anybody's  desires,  but  the 
question  will  be  whether  we  will 
debate  this  at  this  time,  have  another 
tabling  motion  at  this  time,  or  have  a 
recess  at  this  time.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  to  me  except  that  if  we 
are  going  to  have  the  vote  at  this  time. 
I  believe  there  is  a  request  by  the  dis- 


tingriished  manager  to  discuss  the 
matter  of  reconsidering.  In  a  moment, 
I  will  yield  the  floor,  if  that  is  the 
case.  I  expect  either  the  minority 
leader  or  the  manager  will  be  recog- 
nized at  that  time. 

I  would  recommend,  Mr.  President, 
if  I  may.  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
recess,  this  is  the  best  time  to  have  it. 
The  motion  Is  pending,  and  nobody's 
rights  will  be  disturbed.  We  can  come 
back  here  and  throw  the  ball  up  in  the 
air  and  see  what  happens. 

RECESS  DNTIL  7: 18  PJi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader? 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  6:48  p.m.,  recessed  until  7:18 
p.m.;  whereupon  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Hecht). 

RECESS  UNTIL  7:4S  P.M. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  recess  be 
continued  until  7:45  p.m.  under  the 
same  conditions  with  the  time  on  the 
50  hours  continuing  to  nm  and  being 
charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  7:18  p.m.,  recessed  until  7:45 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Hecht). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

RECESS  UNTIL  8  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  caucus  of  Democratic 
Members  has  not  yet  ended,  and  it 
would  be  their  wish  that  the  time  of 
the  recess  be  extended  for  15  more 
minutes.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  now  stand  in  recess  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Now  they  say  8  p.m.  It 
was  7:45. 1  want  to  get  out  of  here. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  hoping  they  are 
doing  good  things,  Barry. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Will  there  be  one  more 
vote  tonight,  definitely? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  until  8  p.m..  under 
the  same  terms  and  conditions. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
at  7:46  p.m..  recessed  until  8  p.m.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Hecht). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  so  that 
we  can  have  Just  a  moment  to  confer, 
since  the  Democratic  caucus  has 
ended,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
may  be  in  order  for  me  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  time 
consumed  therein  charged  equally 
against  the  parties.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  OP  PROCSDORE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
conferring  with  the  minority  leader 
and  a  large  number  of  Senators  on 
both  sides  who  were  accurately  por- 
trayed by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  as  the  Senate's  first  joint 
caucus.  I  am  prepared  to  say  it  seems 
the  consensus  of  Members  the  best 
thing  to  do  now  is  to  recess  over  until 
tomorrow  and  to  continue  with  the 
disposition  of  amendments  during  the 
day  tomorrow. 

ORDER  POR  RECESS  UNTIL  »:30  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  imtil  9:30  a.m.  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  POR  A  PERIOD  POR  THE  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  after 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  the  time  re- 
maining between  that  hour  and  the 
hour  of  10  a.m.  be  devoted  to  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness in  which  Senators  may  speak  for 
not  more  than  2  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  POR  RESUMPTION  OP  SENATE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  27,  PIRST  BUDGET  RESOLU- 
TION POR  1984,  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
hour  of  10  a.m..  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  pending  resolution,  at 
which  time  the  pending  question  will 
be  the  Rollings  motion  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  Senate  did  not 
table  the  Rollings  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  And 
that  motion  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader  and  I  thank  all 
the  Senators. 

ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  majority  leader  and  everyone  goes, 
may  I  ask  two  questions? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  One.  have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  once  more? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  it  clear  from  the  ma- 
jority leader's  statement,  and  I  so  ask. 
is  it  indubitably  clear  that  there  will 
be  rollcall  votes  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  wiU 
be  in  session  tomorrow.  I  expect  it  to 
be  a  full  day.  There  will  most  assured- 
ly be  rollcall  votes  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  leader 
will  agree  with  me,  will  he  not.  that 
the  first  rollcall  can  come  as  early  as 
10  a.m.? 

Mr.  BAKER.  10:01  a.m. 

Mr.  BYRD.  10:01  ajn. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tors should  know,  first,  there  will  be 
no  more  Record  votes  tonight,  but 
they  should  be  on  notice  that  there 
probably  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  as  early 
as  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

I  point  out,  as  the  Chair  pointed  out, 
that  the  pending  question  is  the 
motion  to  reconsider  and  it  is  a  nonde- 
batable  motion.  Therefore,  it  becomes 
nondebatable  and  a  vote  could  occur 
immediately  after  we  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  pending  resolution. 

Senators  should  be  on  notice  that 
there  probably  will  be  a  vote  at  10  a.m. 
tomorrow. 


benefit  of  the  minority  leader  and,  of 
course,  then  for  all  Senators. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
8:25  p.m.  in  which  Senators  may 
speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Pressler).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
few  items  that  appear  to  be  cleared  for 
action  by  unanimous  consent.  I  will 
state  these  requests  now.  first,  for  the 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  132— TO 
RECOGNIZE  THE  WEEK  OF 
MAY  8,  1983,  THROUGH  MAY  14. 
1983.  AS  SMALL  BUSINESS 
WEEK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Weicker.  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  others, 
and  ask  that  it  be  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  94- 
TO  DESIGNATE  MAY  8.  1983.  to 
JUNE  19,  1983,  AS  FAMILY  RE- 
UNION MONTH" 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
request  for  a  joint  resolution  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly)  which 
is  now  at  the  desk  and,  similarly,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  measure 
be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND 
HUMAN  RESOURCES  DIS- 
CHARGED FROM  FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  600  AND 
THE  BILL  REFERRED  TO  COM- 
MITTEE ON  ENERGY  AND  NAT- 
URAL RESOURCES 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  S.  600,  the 
Grand  Canyon  School  District  legisla- 
tion, and  it  be  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND 
NATURAL  RESOURCES  DIS- 
CHARGED FROM  FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION  OF  S.  287 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  ESiergy 
and  Natural  Resources  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  S.  287  a 
biU  to  establish  the  Harry  S  Truman 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  and  for  other  purposes  and 
that  the  bill  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  133 
PLACED  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Moyni- 
han resolution  at  the  desk  relating  to 
Solidarity  Sunday  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection  to  the  request  from  this 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  DEDICA-nON  OP  THE  ME- 
MORIAL PLAQUE  HONORING 
THOSE  WHO  DIED  IN  THE  IRA- 
NIAN RESCUE  MISSION 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  25.  1980.  eight  brave  American 
servicemen  lost  their  lives  in  a  valiant 
attempt  to  rescue  53  of  their  fellow 
countrymen  being  held  as  hostages  by 
the  revolutionary  government  in  Iran. 
Those  eight  patriots.  Bfarine  Sgt. 
John  Harvey.  Marine  Cpl.  George 
Holmes.  Jr..  and  Marine  S.  Sgt.  Dewey 
Johnson;  Air  Force  Maj.  Richard 
Bakke,  Maj.  Harold  Lewis,  Jr..  T.  Sgt. 
Joel  Mayo,  (Dapt.  Lyn  Mcintosh,  and 
Capt.  Charles  T.  McMillan,  made  the 
ultimate  sacrifice  for  their  country. 

In  honor  of  their  sacrifice.  Congress 
approved  and  the  President  signed 
into  law  a  resolution  last  year  author- 
izing the  placement  of  a  plaque  in  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  valor  of  these  eight  men. 

On  April  25.  1983.  3  years  after  this 
tragic  mission,  the  congressionally  or- 
dered plaque  was  dedicated.  I  had  the 
honor,  as  did  others  in  this  Chamber, 
of  attending  that  ceremony,  and  I  had 
the  privilege  of  hearing  what  I  consid- 
er to  be  one  of  the  most  moving  state- 
ments I  have  ever  heard— a  speech  by 
L.  Bruce  Laingen,  America's  last  Am- 
bassador to  Iran,  the  man  who  faith- 
fully and  courageously  represented 
our  Nation  during  that  wrenching  ex- 
perience. 

There  are  no  words  which  I  am  capa- 
ble of  expressing  which  better  describe 
the  feelings  of  pride,  of  dedication,  of 
honor  on  the  part  of  one  human  being 
toward  the  sacrifices  of  others  than 
those  of  Ambassador  Laingen. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Ambassador  Laingen's 
speech  at  the  April  25.  1983.  dedica- 
tion of  the  Iranian  Mission  plaque  be 
printed  in  the  Record  so  that  all  may 
reflect  on  his  magnificent  message. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Ambassador  Bruce  Laingen  at 
c^eremony  in  arlington  national  ceme- 
TERY, April  25,  1983.  Dedicating  a  Memo- 
rial Plaque  to  Those  Who  Gave  Trzir 
Lives  in  the  Iran  Rescue  Mission 
Mr.  Secretary,  Members  of  Congress,  dis- 
tinguished   guests,    families    of    those    we 
honor,  colleagues  from  the  Tehran  hostage 
group,  three  years  ago  those  whose  memory 
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we  honor  today  were  membeTS  of  a  small 
band  of  valorous  men.  embarked  on  a  mis- 
sion of  almost  Incredible  complexity.  Men 
penuaded  by  hope  and  filled  with  the  exu- 
berance of  youth,  bright  eyed  In  a  spirit  of 
adventure  and  daring,  confident  and  com- 
mitted in  teamwork. 

But  more  than  that— they  were  also  men 
Joined  together  because  they  cared:  because 
they  cared  about  something  much  larger 
than  themselves.  Because  they  cared  about 
freedom:  because  they  cared  with  special 
fervor  about  the  freedom  and  welfare  of  53 
of  their  countrymen;  and  because  they 
cared  about  the  dignity  of  the  human  spirit. 
Renewing  in  this  way  their  commitment 
to  those  very  fundamentals  of  individual 
freedom  that  have  always  been  at  the  core 
of  the  American  experience;  reminding  us  of 
the  commitment  of  all  who  respond  to  the 
call  of  public  service.  Reminiscent  of  an  ex- 
pression from  Thomas  Paine  that  those  who 
expect  to  reap  the  blessings  of  freedom 
must  undergo  the  fatigue  of  supporting  it. 
Reminiscent  also  of  a  maxim  attributed  to 
another  American  patriot.  Andrew  Jackson, 
that  one  man  with  courage  makes  a  majori- 
ty. Courage  was  not  in  short  supply  at 
Desert  One.  The  men  on  that  mission  three 
years  ago  made  courage  contagious. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  make  a 
judgment  of  the  technical  or  political 
wisdom  of  what  those  men  were  asked  to  do. 
and  of  the  resources  made  available  to 
them.  Their  mission  has  been  termed  a  fail- 
ure. And  it  did  fail,  in  the  sense  that  none  of 
those  men  reached  their  goal.  And  it  was  a 
terrible  tragedy  in  the  loss  of  these  eight 
men. 

But  it  was  not  a  failure  in  other  respects: 
in  what  was  learned,  and  in  the  demonstrat- 
ed readiness  of  that  group  of  men  to  try, 
and  to  try  against  almost  Impossible  odds. 
Nor  was  it  a  failure  in  the  way  they  reaf- 
firmed in  that  way  America's  espousal  of 
freedom  and  in  the  example  they  set  for  all 
of  us  of  personal  courage  and  sacrifice. 

Today  we  come  to  this  place,  so  symbolic 
of  sacrifice  in  our  nation's  history,  to  dedi- 
cate a  simple  plaque  to  their  memory,  and 
to  their  heroism:  yes.  and  also  to  commemo- 
rate the  courage  and  spirit  of  all  wno  went 
on  that  mission,  and  the  love  of  families 
that  gave  them  the  strength  to  try. 

A  plaque  that  can  do  little  to  ease  the 
pain  of  the  families  of  those  who  did  not 
return.  A  plaque  Inevitably  inadequate  in 
terms  of  what  we  owe  them.  But  let  this 
plaque,  this  monument,  be  seen  as  some- 
thing more  as  well;  let  this  plaque— and  its 
dedication  today— be  also  a  reminder  of  the 
sacrifice  of  those  many  unsung  heroes  in  a 
far  larger  sense.  All  those  in  public  service 
who  give  of  themselves  and.  infrequently, 
their  very  lives  in  responding  to  the  call  of 
duty;  all  those  whose  lives  are  lost  in  the 
dally  task  of  training  and  exercises  in  main- 
taining our  military  deterrent  in  times  of 
peace,  at  sea  and  on  land  (including  those 
who  died  in  the  Indian  Ocean  while  we  were 
held  in  Iran),  but  whose  loss  sees  so  little 
public  notice. 

Yes,  those  too  who  man  and  who  seek  to 
protect  our  Embassies  abroad  in  so  many 
areas  of  risk— all  of  us  reminded  this  past 
week  by  the  tragedy  of  Beirut  of  what  too 
often  we  take  for  granted  in  such  service 
and  where  examples  of  heroism  too  often  go 
unnoticed.  Unsung,  all  of  them,  but  heroes 
too.  Just  as  much  as  those  we  honor  here 
today. 

So  let  this  memorial  be  a  continuing  me- 
morial, one  that  is  alive  in  our  minds  and 
preserved  in  our  hearts,  to  all  who  even 


today  risk  their  lives,  their  homes,  their 
sacred  honor  in  the  defense  of  those  ideals 
that  have  made  us  proud  to  be  called  Ameri- 
cans. 

And  now  to  you,  eight  brave  countrymen, 
who  tried  to  reach  out  to  us;  from  53  fellow 
Americans  who  did  not  and  now  can  never 
know  you.  but  whose  freedom  when  it  final- 
ly came  was  brighter  because  of  what  you 
tried  to  do  and  what  your  memory  means  to 
us:  over  the  distance  of  that  great  unknown 
that  in  death  divides  you  from  us.  but 
within  the  faith  that  unites  us  all;  we  salute 
you,  we  reach  out  to  you  in  a  spirit  of  undy- 
ing respect,  we  will  not  forget. 

I  now  ask  Secretary  Weinberger  to  join 
me  in  unveiling  the  memorial  plaque. 


IN  DEFENSE  OP  MARKETING 
ORDERS 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President. 
President  Reagan  is  being  counseled 
by  some  of  his  advisers  to  abandon 
marketing  orders.  This  would  be  disas- 
trous. It  would  invite  chaos  in  the 
marketplace  for  numerous  fruit,  vege- 
table, and  other  specialty  crops  now 
sold  under  the  provisions  of  Federal 
marketing  orders.  It  would  be  disrup- 
tive for  both  growers  and  consumers. 

Marketing  orders  provide  stability  in 
the  marketplace  and  help  insure  that 
the  consumer  receives  a  reliable 
supply  of  high-quality  products  at  af- 
fordable prices.  By  regulating  the  flow 
of  commodities  into  the  market,  mar- 
keting orders  prevent  unreasonable 
fluctuations  in  supplies  and  prices, 
benefiting  both  producers  and  con- 
sumers. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  marketing 
orders  are  not  a  form  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment regulation.  They  are  estab- 
lished only  at  the  request  of  growers 
and  handlers  who  must  also  approve 
the  marketing  orders  before  they  are 
implemented. 

President  Reagan's  directive  on  mar- 
keting orders  this  week  is  unclear.  The 
fact  that  he  did  not  come  out  clearly 
and  strongly  for  marketing  orders 
leaves  open  the  possibility  of  further 
attacks  on  the  marketing  order 
system.  As  a  longtime  supporter  of 
marketing  orders,  I  criticize  the  Presi- 
dent for  placing  this  important  mar- 
keting tool  in  jeopardy. 


eral  to  the  officer  that  awarded  the  contract 
for  which  the  bond  was  given; 

H.R.  723.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marsha 
D.  Christopher; 

H.R.  728.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  James  A. 
Ferguson; 

H.R.  730.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
Ooldstock  and  Augustus  M.  Statham; 

H.R.  732.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gregory 

B.  Dymond.  Samuel  K.  Gibbons,  Jack  C. 
Kean.  James  D.  Nichols,  and  Roy  A.  Red- 
mond; 

H.R.  745.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 

C.  Ruks; 

H.R.  1692.  An  act  to  amend  section  171  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  Policy 
Council; 

H.R.  1750.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Apo- 
lonlo  P.  Tumamao  and  others; 

H.J.  Res.  219.  Joint  resolution  declaring 
the  support  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  ef- 
forts of  the  U.S.  Soccer  Federation  to  bring 
the  World  Cup  to  the  United  SUtes  in  1986. 
designating  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as 
the  official  represenUtive  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Federation  Internationale 
de  Football  Association,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


Federation  to  bring  the  World  Cup  to  the 
United  States  in  1986.  designating  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  as  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  Government 
to  the  Federation  Internationale  de  Foot- 
ball Association,  and  for  other  puriKwes. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:29  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
annoimced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  594.  An  act  to  amend  section  1  of  the 
act  of  June  5.  1920.  as  amended,  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  settle 
claims  for  damages  of  less  than  $2,500  aris- 
ing by  reason  of  acts  for  which  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  is 
responsible: 

H.R.  596.  An  act  to  transfer  responsibility 
for  furnishing  certified  copies  of  Miller  Act 
payment  bonds  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 


HOUSE  BILI^S  REFERRED 
The  following  bills  were  read  twice, 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  594.  An  act  to  amend  section  1  of  the 
act  of  June  5.  1920.  as  amended,  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  settle 
claims  for  damages  of  less  than  $2,500  aris- 
ing by  reason  of  acts  for  which  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  is 
responsible;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary; 

H.R.  596.  An  act  to  transfer  responsibility 
for  furnishing  certified  copies  of  Miller  Act 
payment  bonds  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral to  the  officer  that  awarded  the  contract 
for  which  the  bond  was  given;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary; 

H.R.  723.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Marsha 
D.  Christopher:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

H.R.  726.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James  A. 
Ferguson;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary: 

H.R.  730.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ronald 
Goldstock  and  Augustus  M.  SUtham;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 

H.R.  732.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gregory 

B.  Dymond.  Samuel  K.  Gibbons.  Jack  C. 
Kean.  James  D.  Nichols,  and  Roy  A.  Red- 
mond; to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary; 

H.R.  745.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Stephen 

C.  Ruks;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary; 
H.R.  1692.  An  act  to  amend  section  171  of 

title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  shall 
be  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  Policy 
Council;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices; and 

H.R.  1750.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Apo- 
lonio  P.  Tumamao  and  others:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


HOUSE  MEASURE  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR 

The  following  joint  resolution  was 
read  twice  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 

HJ.  Res.  219.  Joint  resolution  declaring 
the  support  of  the  United  SUtes  Govern- 
ment for  efforts  of  the  United  SUtes  Soccer 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  measures  were  or- 
dered placed  on  the  calendar 

S.  287.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  Harry  S 
Truman  National  Historic  Site  in  the  SUte 
of  Missouri,  and  for  other  purposes  (dis- 
charged from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources): 

S.  Res.  132.  Resolution  to  recognize  the 
week  of  May  8.  1983.  through  May  14.  1983. 
as  "Small  Business  Week": 

S.  Res.  133.  Resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  in  support  of  "Solidari- 
ty Sunday". 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-126.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  the  City  of  Plalnfield.  New 
Jersey  supporting  that  portion  of  Senate 
Bill  17,  as  well  as  other  pending  legislation 
in  the  House  of  RepresenUtives,  that  would 
appropriate  funds  to  local  agencies  to  cover 
the  administrative  cost  associated  with  the 
distribution,  transporUtion  and  storage  of 
surplus  commodities;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

POM-127.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Commission  of  the  City  of  Hallandale, 
Florida  urging  the  Congress  to  preserve 
local  control  and  contract  rights  for  CATV 
systems  In  municipalities:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  TransporUtion. 

POM-128.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  SUte  of 
Pennsylvania;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  TransporUtion: 
"Hoosx  Resoldtiom  No.  19 

"Whereas,  Conrail  is  abandoning  track  in 
many  areas  of  the  Commonwealth:  and 

"Whereas,  This  abandonment  program 
has  serious  economic  impact  on  the  various 
municipalities  and  businesses  operating 
within  this  Commonwealth:  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
memorialize  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  take  such  steps  as  will  suspend 
Conrail 's  track  abandonment  program  and 
to  arrange  for  the  United  SUtes  Depart- 
ment of  TransporUtion  together  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  TransporU- 
tion and  the  management  of  Coru-all  to 
study  the  serious  economic  Impact  of  track 
abandonment  and  to  find  ways  to  mitigate 
this  Impact:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  Immediately  transmitted  to  the  Gover- 
nor, the  Secretary  of  TransporUtion.  the 
management  of  Conrail.  the  United  SUtes 
Secretary  of  TransporUtion  and  to  the  pre- 
siding officers  of  each  house  of  Congress 
and  to  each  member  of  Congress  from  Penn- 
sylvania." 

POM-139.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  County  of  Hawaii  urging 
Congress  to  approve  the  $2.6  million  needed 
to  allow  BioEnergy  Development  Corpora- 


tion to  continue  developing  alternate  energy 
sources;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

POM-130.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Idaho:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

"Skrar  Joiht  Memoriai.  No.  101 

"Whereas,  the  public  lands  in  Idaho  are 
intermingled  and  managed  with  sUte  and 
private  lands;  and 

"Whereas,  management  policies  on  public 
land  impact,  restrict  and  Influence  the  man- 
agement of  sUte  and  private  lands;  and 

"Whereas,  the  current  policies  on  public 
land  relative  to  the  management  of  wild 
horses  and  burros  have  caused  severe 
damage  to  the  vegeUtive,  wildlife  and  soil 
resources  on  public.  sUte  and  private  lands; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  current  management  poli- 
cies for  wild  horses  and  burros  are  not  cost 
effective  and  have  not  effectively  controlled 
the  wild  horse  and  burro  populations:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it  "Resolved  by  the  members 
of  the  First  Regular  Session  of  the  Forty- 
seventh  Idaho  Legislature,  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  concurring 
therein,  that  the  Congress  is  urged  to  pass 
legislation  incorporating  the  principles  of 
Senate  Bill  2183  of  the  Second  Session. 
Ninety-seventh  Congress,  allowing  the  sale 
of  wild  horses  and  burros  from  the  public 
lands.  Further,  the  Congress  is  urged  to  con- 
sider legislation  for  the  management  of  wild 
horses  and  burros  which  is  cost  effective, 
technically  sound  and  considerate  of  sUte 
and  private  land  resources:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Senate  be,  and  she  Is  hereby  authorized  and 
directed  to  forward  copies  of  this  Memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
Congress,  and  the  honorable  congressional 
delegation  representing  the  SUte  of  Idaho 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

POM-131.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts:  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Worits: 
"Resolution 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  RepresenUtives  respectfully  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  to  repeal  and 
amend  in  part  the  Federal  Clean  Air  Act.  so 
as  to  not  require  motor  vehicle  inspection 
sUtions  to  purchase  any  type  of  machine  to 
inspect  gasoline  emissions  from  leaded  gaso- 
line used  by  motor  vehicles  and  further 
allow  older  models  of  motor  vehicles  to  wear 
themselves  out.  in  order  not  to  create  hard- 
ship to  the  owners  of  motor  vehicle  inspec- 
tion sUtions:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  these  resolu- 
tions lie  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  each  branch  of  the  Con- 
gress and  to  each  member  thereof  from  this 
Commonwealth." 

POM-132.  A  resolution  by  the  Assembly 
of  the  SUte  of  California;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Worlcs: 
"House  Resolution  No.  15 

"Whereas.  The  SUte  of  California  and 
the  federal  government  have  been  under- 
taking a  preliminary  study  on  the  feasibility 
of  enlarging  ShasU  Reservoir;  and 

"Whereas,  The  SUte  of  C^alifomia  has  al- 
ready expended  approximately  eight  him- 
dred  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  ($825,000) 


for  its  share  of  the  ShasU  study  and  the 
federal  government  has  expended  approxi- 
mately eight  hundred  thousand  dollaia 
($800,000)  for  iU  share:  and 

"Whereas,  The  enlargement  of  ShasU 
Reservoir  could  result  in  a  net  firm  yield  In- 
crease of  1.5  million  acre-feet  per  year  and 

"Whereas.  There  is  still  a  need  for  addi- 
tional water  development  to  fulfill  the  con- 
tractual commitments  of  the  SUte  Water 
Project,  to  take  care  of  the  overdraft  in  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley,  and  to  ensure  an  ade- 
quate water  supply  for  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area;  and 

"Whereas.  The  federal  government  has 
not  Included  additional  funding  in  the  1984 
budget  to  continue  the  studies  necessary  to 
determine  the  feasibility  and  design  of  the 
project:  now  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  Assembly  memorializes 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  include  continued  funding 
In  the  1984  budget  for  the  ShasU  Reservoir 
enlargement  studies:  and.  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives.  and  to  each  Senator  and 
RepresenUtive  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes." 

POM- 133.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  SUte  of 
Peimsylvania:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"House  Resolution  No.  43 

"Whereas.  The  domestic  steel  industry  is 
one  of  the  largest  industries  In  America  and 
has  become  an  Integral  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy:  and 

"Whereas.  Many  factors  have  combined  in 
the  past  ten  years  to  reduce  greatly  the 
demand  for  and  therefore  the  production  of 
domestic  steel;  and 

"Whereas.  C>ne  of  these  factors  is  the  sig- 
nificant rise  in  the  amount  of  foreign  steel 
being  imported  into  America  at  low  prices; 
and 

"Whereas,  Low  foreign  steel  prices  reflect 
market  practices  with  which  the  American 
steel  industry  cannot  compete,  including  the 
dumping  of  foreign  steel  into  the  American 
market,  or,  selling  it  at  prices  below  its 
actual  prcxluction  cost,  and  foreign  govern- 
mental subsidization  of  the  steel  Industry 
within  that  country,  as  well  as  such  com- 
petitive market  practices  as  technological 
improvements  and  wage  differences:  and 

"Whereas.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  de- 
crease in  demand  for  domestic  steel,  domes- 
tic steel  plants  in  this  Commonwealth  are 
operating  at  below  66%  capacity  and  have 
experienced  lay-offs  of  40%  of  their  steel- 
workers  for  over  a  year,  causing  substantial 
hardship  to  many  Pennsylvanlans  and 
arousing  the  concern  of  everyone  who 
senses  the  far-reaching  effects  of  this  situa- 
tion; and 

"Whereas.  A  limiUtlon  imposed  on  for- 
eign steel  ImporUtion  by  the  United  SUtes 
government,  either  by  increasing  the  Import 
Ux  on  foreign  steel  or  by  placing  a  quoU  on 
amounts  Imported,  would  result  In  an  In- 
crease In  demand  for  domestic  steel:  there- 
fore be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives memorialize  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  pass  legislation  imposing 
quotas  on  foreign  steel  importation  and  di- 
rectly pursuant  thereto  to  reintroduce  the 
steel  quoU  bill  which  was  introduced  during 
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the  97th  session  of  Concreas:  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

"Raolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  house  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania." 

POM- 134.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"House  RKSOLnrioN  No.  52 

"Whereas,  The  Federal  General  Revenue 
Sharing  Program  has  greatly  assisted  State 
and  local  governments  in  the  funding  of 
necessary  and  needed  governmental  func- 
tions and  programs:  and 

"Whereas.  This  program  allows  Pennsyl- 
vania municipalities  to  finance  projects  and 
services  for  their  citizens  and  permits  mu- 
nicipal governments  to  apportion  spending 
In  relation  to  individual  community  needs; 
and 

"Whereas,  General  Revenue  Sharing  ac- 
counts for  about  14%  of  local  government 
budgets  in  Pennsylvania:  and 

"Whereas,  Property  taxes  or  other  taxes 
and  user  fees  would  have  to  be  raised  to 
offset  any  loss  of  General  Revenue  Sharing 
funds:  and 

•Whereas,  Many  local  governments  in 
Pennsylvania  are  at  or  near  their  statutory 
taxation  limits:  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  memorialize  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  swiftly  enact  the  Federal 
General  Revenue  Sharing  Program  for  the 
1983-1984  fiscal  year  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  current  program  on  September  30, 
1983.  so  that  local  governments  may  begin 
to  compose  their  1984  budgets:  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  house  of  Congress  and  to  each  member 
of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania." 

POM-135.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance: 

"Resolutiom 

■Whereas.  The  Federal  General  Revenue 
Sharing  Program  expires  September  30, 
1983:  and 

•Whereas,  The  General  Revenue  Sharing 
Program  is  the  most  visible  local  return  of 
the  Federal  tax  dollar:  and 

•Whereas.  The  General  Revenue  Sharing 
Program  allows  municipalities  the  freedom 
to  tailor  spending  to  individual  community 
needs:  and 

•Whereas,  The  General  Revenue  Sharing 
Program  has  enabled  local  governments  to 
finance  projects  and  services  for  their  citi- 
sens  that  they  otherwise  would  not  be  able 
to  provide:  and 

"Whereas,  The  General  Revenue  Sharing 
accounts  for  about  14%  of  local  govenunent 
budgets  in  Pennsylvania:  and 

■Whereas,  Property  taxes  or  other  taxes 
and  user  fees  would  have  to  be  raised  to 
offset  any  loss  of  General  Revenue  Sharing 
funds;  and 

"Whereas,  Many  local  governments  in 
Pennsylvania  are  at  or  near  their  statutory 
taxation  limits:  and 

"Whereas.  Favorable  action  needs  to  be 
taken  on  the  General  Revenue  Sharing  Pro- 
gram before  municipalities  begin  to  work  on 
their  1984  budgets:  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  Peruisylva- 
nla  urge  the  President  and  Congress  to  work 
for  an  early  reenactment  of  the  Federal 
General  Revenue  Sharing  Program  as  it 
now  exists;  and  be  it  further 


"Reaolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  presiding  officers  of 
each  House  of  Congress  and  to  each 
member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania." 

POM-136.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  North 
Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"House  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  3099 

"Whereas,  many  North  Dakota  residents 
are  currently  engaged  in  railroad  employ- 
ment or  have  been  engaged  in  such  employ- 
ment in  the  past  and  look  to  the  railroad  re- 
tirement system  to  provide  benefits  when 
they  retire:  and 

■■Whereas,  many  North  Dakota  residents 
are  currently  receiving  benefits  under  the 
railroad  retirement  system  and  rely  on 
those  benefits  to  a  large  extent  to  meet 
their  normal  costs  of  living:  and 

■Whereas,  any  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
benefits  received  by  beneficiaries  under  the 
railroad  retirement  system  would  have  a 
drastic  effect  on  the  ability  of  these  benefi- 
ciaries to  meet  their  living  expenses:  and 

■Whereas,  projections  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  railroad  retirement  system 
now  show  that  unless  corrective  action  is 
taken,  monthly  annuities  will  have  to  be  re- 
duced significantly  beginning  with  the  an- 
nuities to  be  sent  out  on  October  1,  1983, 
with  additional  reductions  probably  re- 
quired in  the  future:  and 

■Whereas,  H.R.  1646.  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Solvency  Act  of  1983,  was  introduced 
in  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  February  24.  1983:  and 

■Whereas.  H".R.  1646  would  resolve  the 
short-term  and  long-term  financial  prob- 
lems of  the  railroad  retirement  system, 
though  an  even-handed  approach  of  tax  in- 
creases on  railroad  employers  and  employ- 
ees and  the  adjustment  of  benefits  to  cur- 
rent and  future  beneficiaries,  thereby  pre- 
serving and  protecing  the  rights  and  expec- 
tations of  those  currently  receiving  benefits 
and  those  who  would  receive  those  benefits 
in  the  future:  now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  StaU  of  North  Dakota,  the 
Senate  concurring  therein;  That  members  of 
the  United  States  Congress  are  urged  to  ac- 
tively support  and  vote  favorably  on  H.R. 
1646.  the  Railroad  Retirement  Solvency  Act 
of  1983:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  presented  to  the  Speaker  and 
Clerk  of  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  President  and  Secretary  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  North  Dakota  Congressional 
Delegation." 

POM-137.  A  petition  from  the  members  of 
the  National  Treasury  Employees  Union 
urging  Congress  to  reject  the  proposals  to 
freeze  pay  for  Federal  employees,  to  cut  re- 
tirement benefits  or  to  otherwise  attack  the 
employment  benefits  and  job  rights  of  Fed- 
eral employees:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Affairs. 

POM- 138.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists  and 
Aerospace  Workers  urging  Congress  to  rec- 
ommend that  Qantas  Airways  enter  immedi- 
ately into  meaningful  negotiations  that  will 
restore  California's  discharged  Qantas  em- 
ployees to  their  former  jobs:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-139.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 


"Resolution 

"Whereas.  Gradual  decontrol  of  wellhead 
gas  prices  allowed  under  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  of  1978  hiked  Pennsylvania  gas 
bills  by  more  than  130%  since  1978:  and 

"Whereas,  Decontrol  continued  either  at 
its  current  rate  under  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act,  or  at  a  rate  accelerated  by  the 
United  States  Congress  or  by  administrative 
actions  of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission,  would  cost  Pennsylvania  gas 
consumers  between  ten  and  thirteen  billion 
dollars  between  1983  and  1986:  and 

"Whereas.  Interstate  gas  pipelines  have 
little  Incentive  to  make  prudent  purchasing 
decisions  to  keep  prices  as  low  as  possible: 
therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Senate  urge  the 
United  States  Congress  to  pass  comprehen- 
sive legislation  which  would: 

'■(1)  extend  gas  price  controls  beyond  1985 
and  set  ceilings  at  prewinter  1982-83  levels, 
allowing  for  increases  based  on  inflation 
only; 

'•(2)  eliminate  expensive  and  onerous  pipe- 
line contract  provisions  which  uimecessarily 
increase  gas  costs  to  consumers; 

"(3)  force  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  to  review  pipeline  gas  pur- 
chases to  insure  that  pipelines  buy  the  least 
expensive  gas  available; 

■•(4)  remove  the  ability  of  the  Federal 
Regulatory  Commission  to  sulministratively 
deregulate  gas  prices:  and 

■■(5)  require  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  to  allow  greater  public 
participation  in  the  gas  rate  proceedings  of 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion; and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  presiding  officers  of  each 
House  of  Congress,  to  each  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Pennsylvania  and  to  the  Chair- 
man and  Commissioners  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  531:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Uniform  Relo- 
cation Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Policies  Act  of  1970  (together  with  ad- 
ditional views)  (Rept.  No.  98-71). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

S.  639:  A  bill  to  authorize  supplemental 
assistance  to  aid  Lebanon  in  rebuilding  its 
economy  and  armed  forces,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-72). 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  973:  A  bill  to  make  technical  amend- 
ments to  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and 
Education  Assistance  Act  and  other  Acts 
(Rept.  No.  98-73). 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS,  from  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs,  with  amendments: 

S.  884:  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  the  Red  Lake 
Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  in  docket  num- 
bered 15-72  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims 
(Rept.  No.  98-74). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  376:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Debt  Collection 
Act  of  1982  to  eliminate  the  requirement 


that  contracts  for  collection  services  to  re- 
cover indebtedness  owed  the  United  States 
be  effective  only  to  the  extent  and  in  the 
amount  provided  in  advance  appropriation 
acts  (Rept.  No.  98-75). 

By  Mr.  PERCTSf.  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  131:  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  639. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

Special  report  entitled  ■■History,  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  a  Summary  of  Legislative  Activi- 
ties during  the  97th  Congress  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources" 
(Rept.  No.  98-76). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
favorably  report  the  following  nomi- 
nations: Gen.  James  R.  Allen,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list. 
Gen.  Thomas  M.  Ryan.  Jr..  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  be  reassigned  in  the  grade  of 
general,  Lt.  Gen.  Andrew  P.  losue, 
U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  general,  MaJ. 
Gen.  Kenneth  L.  Peek,  Jr.,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  be  lieutenant  general,  Lt. 
Gen.  Harry  A.  Griffith,  U.S.  Army 
(age  58),  to  be  placed  on  the  retired 
list,  Maj.  Gen.  Arthur  E.  Brown,  Jr., 
U.S.  Army,  to  be  lieutenant  general. 
Vice  Adm.  Lando  W.  Zech.  Jr.,  U.S. 
Navy,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list. 
Vice  Adm.  William  P.  Lawrence,  U.S. 
Navy,  to  be  reassigned  in  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral,  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Lurm, 
U.S.  Army  (age  55),  to  be  placed  on 
the  retired  list,  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  L. 
Moore,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  lieutenant 
general.  Brig.  Gen.  Donald  E.  Ed- 
wards, Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  major  general. 
Col.  Raymond  R.  Galloway,  Army  Na- 
tional ciuard  of  the  United  States,  to 
be  brigadier  general.  Col.  William  A. 
Homsby,  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  brigadier  general. 
Vice  Adm.  William  P.  Lawrence,  U.S. 
Navy,  to  be  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel, 
Lt.  Gen.  Winfield  W.  Scott,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  be  reassigned  In  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general,  Maj.  Gen.  John  L. 
Pickitt,  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  lieuten- 
ant general,  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  E. 
Kelley,  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  lieuten- 
ant genertJ,  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  W. 
Bazley,  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  reas- 
signed in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gen- 
eral, Maj.  Gen.  Carl  H.  Cathey,  U.S. 
Air  Force,  to  be  lieutenant  general,  Lt. 
Gen.  Hans  H.  Driessnack,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list. 
Vice  Adm.  Robert  R.  Monroe.  U.S. 
Navy,  to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list. 
Vice  Adm.  William  J.  Cowhill.  U.S. 
Navy,  to  be  reassigned  in  the  grade  of 
vice  admiral.  Rear  Adm.  Carol  C. 
Smith,  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy,  to  be  vice  admi- 
ral, Maj.  Gen.  D'Wayne  Gray,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  to  be  lieutenant  gener- 
al, and  Maj.  Gen.  John  R.  Galvin,  U.S. 


Army,  to  be  lieutenant  general.  I  ask 
that  these  names  be  placed  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, in  the  Navy  and  Naval  Reserve 
there  are  42  promotions/appointments 
to  the  grade  of  captain  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Brandon  O.  Clau-ke).  in  the 
Navy  there  are  358  permanent  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
(list  begins  with  James  W.  Arvin),  in 
the  Regular  and  Reserve  of  the 
Marine  Corps  there  are  347  permanent 
appointments  to  the  grade  of  lieuten- 
ant colonel  (list  begins  with  Richard 
M.  Ahlers),  in  the  Air  Force  there  are 
37  appointments  to  the  grade  of  cap- 
tain (list  begins  with  William  P.  Abra- 
ham), in  the  Air  Force  there  are  76  ap- 
pointments to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  (list  begins  with  Ray  S. 
Adkins),  and  in  the  Navy  there  are  18 
permanent  appointments  to  the  grade 
of  captain  and  below  (list  begins  with 
Thomas  N.  Cheamitru).  Since  these 
names  have  already  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  and  to  save  the 
expense  of  printing  again,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  in- 
formation of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  April  15,  April  18,  and 
April  26.  1983,  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 

S.  1212.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  16  employ- 
ees of  the  Charleston  Naval  Shipyard:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Danforth): 

S  1213.  A  bill  to  direct  the  U.S.  PosUl 
Service  to  issue  a  special  postage  stamp  to 
commemorate  the  100th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  I*resident  Harry  S.  Truman:  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  HEINZ: 

S.  1214.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1974  to  provide  that  certain 
additional  military  service  shall  be  deemed 
part  of  the  years  of  service  of  an  individual 
for  the  computation  of  certain  annuities:  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 

S.  1215.  A  bill  to  amend  section  218  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority of  police  officers  and  special  investi- 
gators of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  to 
fix  the  rates  of  pay  of  such  personnel,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


By  Mr.  INOUTE: 
S.  1216.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  aem- 
ent  Esmail;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

S.  1317.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  LusU 
M.  Loholoho;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Mattingly): 
S.  1218.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
15,     1978.    regarding    the    Chattahoochee 
River  National  Recreation  Area  in  the  State, 
of  Georgia:   to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  MELC:HER: 
S.  1219.  A  bill  to  define  the  circumstances 
under    which    construction    workers    may 
deduct  travel  and  transportation  expenses 
in  computing  their  taxable  incomes  for  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  income  tax;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  liiATHIAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Biden.  Mr. 
Specter,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Statporo, 
Mr.     I^AHY,     Mr.     Packwood,     Mr. 
Metzknbaum,  Mr.  Durenbergee.  Mr. 
C^ranston,      Mr.      DANPOR'm.      Mr. 
Glenn.  Mr.  Weickes.  Mr.  Hart.  Mr. 
Hatfield.  Mr.  Rollings,  Mr.  Bosch- 
wrrz,  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Moynihan, 
Mr.  RiECLE.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  TsoN- 
GAS,  Mr.  BtnioiCK,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mr. 
Proxmire,     Mr.     Lautenberg,     Mr. 
Bradley.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,     Mr.     Bingaman.     Mr. 
Eagleton.  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Melcrer, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr. 
Dixon): 
S.  1220.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VIII  of  the 
act  commonly  called  the  (Tivil  Rights  Act  of 
1968.  to  revise  the  procedures  for  the  en- 
forcement of  fair  housing,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  1221.  A  bill  to  amend  the  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  the  do- 
nation of  volunteer  services  to  charitable  or- 
ganizations by  allowing  a  deduction  for  the 
costs  incident  to  such  services;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.  1222.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Charles  V. 
Waldron;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Ford): 
S.  1223.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  proceeds 
from  wagers  will  not  be  aggregated  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  whether  tax  should  be 
withheld:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.   NICKLES   (for   himself,   Mr. 
BoREN,  and  Mr.  Denton): 
S.  1224.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposi- 
tion   of    certain    undistributed    judgment 
funds  awarded  the  Oeek  Nation:  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ford,  and  Mr.  Huddleston): 
S.  1225.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  extent  to 
which  a  State,  or  political  subdivision,  may 
tax  certain  income  from  sources  outside  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kennedy.  Mr.  Moynihan,  and  Mr. 

TSONGAS): 

S.  1226.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
be  made  available  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  respond  to 
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public  health  emergencies:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  NICKLES: 
S.  1227.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  Act  of  1974  for 
the  purpose  of  improving  the  single-employ- 
er pension  plan  termination  insurance  pro- 
gram established  under  Title  IV  therein:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.   MATrXNOLY   (for   himself, 

Mrs.    Hawkihs.    Mr.    CHAm.    Mr. 

Dehton.  Mr.  Armsthoho,  Mr.  Coch- 

■AM,  Mr.  BunDiCK,   Mr.   Dakforth. 

Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  East,  Mr.  Pohd,  Mr. 

Hxuis,   Mr.   HoixiNGS,   Mr.   Lugar. 

Mr.     MoYHiHAii,     Mr.     Nuiiw,     Mr. 

Hxnfz.  Mr.  HKruM.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 

NiCKLKS,  Mr.  KDHfEDY.  Mr.  Spectkr, 

Mr.    Rawdolph,    Mr.    Symms.    Mr. 
Jxpsem,  Mr.  JomfSTON,  Mr.  Towra, 
and  Mr.  DsCoNcun): 
S.J.  Res.  94.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  May 
8, 1983  to  June  19.  1983.  as  •Pamlly  Reunion 
Month":  read  twice  and  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

By  Mr.  PRSSSLER: 
S.J.  Res.  95.  Joint  resolution  declaring  the 
support  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  efforts 
of  the  U.S.  Soccer  Federation  to  bring  the 
World  Cup  to  the  United  SUtes  in  1986.  des- 
ignating the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as  the 
official  represenUtive  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  the  Federation  Internationale  de 
Football  Association,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  DiCONCINI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Phoxmirk,    Mr.    Dixon.    Mr.    Hol- 
LIHGS.   Mr.   BOSCHWITT,   Mr.   Sasscr. 
Mr.  LuGAH.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Domkn- 
ici.  Mr.  Bkntsrn,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr. 
HzruN.   Mr.    Quaylk,   Mr.    Inouyb, 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Grassley.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr.  Exon. 
Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Borxn,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. Mr.  NicKLES.  Mr.  Roth.  Mr. 
Dole,  and  Mr.  Leahy): 
S.J.  Res.  96.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
August  1.  1983.  as  "Helsinki  Human  RighU 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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Laxalt.  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Levin.  Mr. 
Lugar,  Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Melcrbr, 
Mr.  MnzENBAUM.  Bdr.  MrrcHELL.  Mr. 

MOYNIHAN.     Mr.     MURKOWSKI.     Mr. 

NicKLES.  Mr.  Packwood,  Mr.  Pell. 
Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Pressler.  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE.  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Quayle.  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Rudman, 
Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter. Mr.  Stafford.  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr. 
Stevens.  Mr.  Tsongas.  Mr.  Wallop. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Zorinsky.  Mr. 
Chafee.   Mr.   Exon.   and  Mr.  Dan- 

FORTH): 

S.  Res.  132.  Resolution  to  recogniws  the 
week  of  May  8.  1983,  through  May  14.  1983, 
as  "Small  Business  Week ':  submitted  and 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  BYRD  (for  Mr.  Moynihan)  (for 
himself,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Boren.  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Byro.  Mr. 
Chiles.  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.     Danforth.    Mr.    Dixon.    Mr. 
Dole.   Mr.   Garn.   Mr.   Glenn.   Mr. 
Grassley.   Mr.   Hecht.   Mr.   Heinz. 
Mr.  Holungs.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Jack- 
son. Mr.  Jepsen.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mrs. 
Kassebaom.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Lugar, 
Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr. 
Proxmire.  Mr.  Quayle.  Mr.  Riegle. 
Mr.     Sarbanes.     Mr.     Sasser.     Mr. 
Symms,  and  Mr.  Tsongas): 
S.  Res.  133.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  in  support  of  "Solidari- 
ty Sunday";  submitted  and  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG: 
S.  Con.  Res.  31.  A  concurrent  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  to  end  the  current  repressive  poli- 
cies of  forced  labor  and  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  exploitation  of 
workers  in  forced-labor  camps  by  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  is  morally  rep- 
rehensible: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 
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SUBldlSSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  PERCY: 

S.  Res.  131.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  639;  from  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Weickxr)  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  abonor,  Mr. 
Andrews,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bentsen, 
Mr.  BiNGAMAN,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
BoscHwrrz.  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Bump- 
ers. Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Byrd.  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Cohen, 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  Do- 

MENICI,  Mr.  DURENBERGER,  Mr.  EaGLE- 

TON.  B€r.  East,  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Garn. 
Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Golowater.  Mr. 
Gorton.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mrs. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Hefun.  Mr.  Heinz. 
Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Hollings.  Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON.  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr.  Johnston. 
Mrs.  Kassebaum.  BIr.  Kasten.  Mr. 
Kennedy.     Mr.     Lautenberc,     Mr. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  1212.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  16  em- 
ployees of  the  Charleston  Naval  Ship- 
yard; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

CHARLESTON  NAVAL  SHIPYARD  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  a  bill  which 
will  provide  monetary  relief  for  16  civil 
service  employees  at  the  Charleston 
Naval  Shipyard.  These  employees 
have  been  required  to  repay  the  Gov- 
ernment a  portion  of  the  per  diem  al- 
lowances they  had  received  for  ex- 
penses incurred  while  attending  a 
long-term  training  program  in  1976. 

The  Navy  regulations,  which  gov- 
erned the  per  diem  to  which  they  were 
entitled,  were  changed  while  these  em- 
ployees were  attending  this  program. 
The  Navy,  through  administrative 
error,  failed  to  reduce  the  per  diem  as 
required  by  the  new  regulations  and 
thus  overpaid  the  16  employees.  The 
Navy  has  acknowledged  this  error,  but 
has  interpreted  current  law  as  prohib- 
iting cancellation  of  repayment. 


Fbr  this  reason,  I  am  introducing 
this  legislation  to  relieve  these  em- 
ployees of  all  liability  for  the  amounts 
which  they  were  overpaid.  It  would  au- 
thorize the  Government  to  reimburse 
any  amounts  subsequently  withheld 
by  the  Navy  in  satisfaction  of  that  li- 
ability. I  introduced  this  same  legisla- 
tion in  previous  Congresses,  including 
the  95th  Congress.  It  passed  the 
Senate  on  June  8,  1978,  as  S.  1909,  but 
the  House  of  Representatives  failed  to 
take  action. 

The  total  amount  involved  Is 
$12,434.65.  The  amoimt  per  individual 
varies  from  a  low  of  $434  to  a  high  of 
$1,250.05.  This  variation  among  the  16 
employees  is  due  to  differences  in  cal- 
endar time  and  training  time  during 
the  specified  temporary  duty  period 
for  which  per  diem  allowances  were 
authorized  and  paid. 

Mr.  President,  when  my  constituents 
brought  this  problem  to  my  attention 
in  1977  and  provided  the  documenta- 
tion supporting  the  administrative 
error,  I  requested  the  Department  of 
the  Navy  to  investigate.  For  clarifica- 
tion of  the  problem,  I  would  like  to 
quote  a  portion  of  the  resulting  Navy 
report: 

The  employees  for  whom  you  have  in- 
quired received  overpayment  of  per  diem 
while  attending  long-term  training  pro- 
grams. All  of  the  employees  in  question 
were  assigned  to  training  programs  which 
lasted  in  excess  of  120  continuous  calendar 
days.  Prior  to  commencing  their  training  as- 
signments, the  employees  were  issued  travel 
orders  which  authorized  a  per  diem  not  to 
exceed  the  maximimi  allowable,  which  at 
that  time  was  $33  per  day.  Effective  1 
August  1976,  the  Joint  Travel  Regulations 
(JTR),  Volume  2.  which  set  forth  the  regu- 
lations governing  travel  and  transportation 
entitlemenU  of  Department  of  Defense  ci- 
vilian personnel,  were  revised  to  provide 
that  employees  assigned  to  a  continuous 
full-time  training  program  of  120  or  more 
calendar  days  are  entitled  to  receive  55  per- 
cent of  the  maximum  amount  allowable  for 
the  locality  where  the  training  is  being  con- 
ducted. This  change  thus  affected  those  em- 
ployees already  in  attendance  at  training 
programs  and  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  per 
diem  entitlement  effective  1  August  1976. 
Payments  made  to  those  Charleston  Naval 
Shipyard  employees  on  whose  behalf  you 
have  inquired,  were  not  reduced  as  required 
by  the  change  in  the  regulations,  resulting 
in  an  overpayment  for  which  repayment  has 

now  been  sought.  

The  per  diem  rates  stipulated  in  the  JTR 
are  applicable  to  all  Department  of  Defense 
personnel  and  are  mandatory  for  the  vari- 
ous conditions  of  travel  described  tmless 
otherwise  provided.  The  Comptroller  Gener- 
al of  the  United  States  has  consistently  held 
that  amendatory  regulations  changing  per 
diem  rates  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law 
and  are  applicable  from  the  stated  effective 
date  thereof.  This  ruling  is  applicable  not 
only  in  cases  where  the  individual  employee 
has  not  recieved  notice  of  the  increase  or  de- 
crease in  rates,  but  also  in  cases  where  the 
installation  directing  the  travel  has  not  re- 
ceived actual  notice  of  the  amendment. 

Furthermore,  an  employee  has  no  vested 
right  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  in  effect  on  the 
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date  his  travel  orders  are  Issued  for  the  du-  from  the  provision.  There  is,  therefore,  no  railroad  rxtixzmeht  act 

ration  of  those  orders  in  the  presence  of  a  authority  under  which  the  overpaymenU  of  ^  mi^  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 

regulatory  revision  to  the  rate  In  the  Inter-  per  diem  made  to  your  constituenU  may  be  ^^  introducing  legislation  to  correct 

*^             »        A,       #.».    1^^     KiK  *^r***'«^  _i^     ^    x».     «.      _*        *     ,  an  inequity  In  the  Railroad  Retire- 

wT'effSe  iTJ:^"iOT«.^iT^u!^a  .^■^^^^'^^'  .*^*  .P?*^.?"'  ?^  H^^nt  Act  that  affects  a  very  small 
was  effecUve  1  August  1976  Mid  requires  a  the  Navy  reiterated  Its  Intention  to  nninhpr  of  milmad  omDlov<>Mi  and  r^ 
reducUon  in  the  rate  of  per  diem  for  long-  oomnlete  the  coUection  of  these  debts  n*imDer  oi  rauroad  eim>ioyee8  ana  re- 
term  training  programs  of  120  or  more  cal-  SJTtS  lette?  of  SeSember  ifsTlt  h2  ^^^^  "^^  ^"'***  *^*  ^"*^  ^^^  **' 
endar  days,  was  initiated  on  the  basis  that  ^  'rL  TT  v,°i^ii  hc  Ini.^Li.^^  America  during  the  Korean  oonfUct. 
when  an  employee  is  attending  a  course  of  f*""^!?®?  ^^'"V'^^'  '"  wmmgn^  lo  currently,  under  the  Railroad  Re- 
instruction  for  a  period  in  excess  of  four  inmedlatelyrefundjmy  moneys  it  ha*  ^^^^^^^^  ^ct,  almost  aU  veterans  who 
months  he  can  reawnably  be  expected  to  collected  upon  eiuctment  of  this  bill.  ^^^  ^^^^  country  during  a  so-called 
procure  semi-permanent  quarters  on  otijer  These  employees  have  been  financially  «.rviM.  noHtvi  hnvp  thoir  voam  of 
than  a  daUy  baate  and  with  facUiUes  suffl-  penalized  due  to  a  Government  error.  !Ijfu!^=oLT^ -l.Ii^^  .r^^l^Ij^f.! 
cient  for  the  preparation  of  meals,  thereby  i  strongly  urge  my  distinguished  col-  military  service  counted  in  their  total 
reducing  lodging  and  subsistence  expenses,  leainies  to  suDDort  this  bill  y®*"  °^  service  for  retirement  pur- 
This  provision  te  also  in  consonance  with  TL  President  I  ask  unanimous  con-  PO"**-  The  military  service  provisions 
the  Department  of  Defense  poUcy  that  a  ci-  „_^  \y,-^  .y.^  {.„,  y^  nHnt^rf  in  th*>  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  allow 

cli'^brn'T'lll^x'SS'toTxtiXme  CoL^lo^ln^J^T^e  ^rSl  credit  for  mUItarysenJce  to  indlyid- 
cial  business  Is  expected  to  exercise  tne  ppmarkR  uals  whose  railroad  service  was  inter- 
same  care  in  Incurring  expenses  that  a  pru-  »*°n  °^  ™y  remaras.  runted  either  bv  conacrintion  or  be- 
dent  person  would  if  traveling  on  personal  There  being  no  objecUon.  the  bill  ™P^h»  „«i^I„t^rf2^^  J  -^  ^™i 
busing.  was   ordered   to    be    printed    In    the  cause  he  volunteered  during  an  armed 

Civilian  Manpower  Management  instruc-  Record,  as  foUows:  conflict   or   state   of   national   emer- 

tion  (CMMI)  410.10  sets  forth  the  Depart-  g  1212  gency. 

ment  of  the  Navy  policy  on  assignment  of  „^  .,  ^„„,^  ^  i^,  c^„*.  -«w  »/„«,-  „^  The  problem  is  that  if  an  individual 
employees  to  long-term  training  and  educa-  ^'J^^^  %  O^ni^ S^  %  entered  into  the  military  voluntarily- 
tion  provided  by  the  Govenunent  anploy-  ^^^^^^^  j„  Congrtu  assembled.  That  the  Just  prior  to  the  commencement  of  a 
^^7^^^  f^X<^t^'-,!S^fi^  following  named  employees  of  the  Charles-  "war  service  period"-he  cannot  re- 
n^/L^JiI!ftfItli,fntLf U-n^^^^S?^  ton  Naval  Shipyard.  Charleston.  South  celve  credit  for  any  of  the  mUitary 
o^^dS  5f  ^rt  thit  -^^  iJ^i  ^°^^-  "^  ''^^''y  '^"^""*  °^  '^^  "^'""'^  service.  Because  of  the  way  the  war 
?SSS"th1  K  SnU™  'Sni^Tg  iSd  ^^^^Z^  repUnS  ^o'S^aJmenuTf  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^'"^^  ^"^^  ^*»« 
education  refers  to  the  off-the-job  training  ^i^jeHfade  ^l^u^^liZSraUv T?^^  ^^^^.  .^}^Tt  ''^  ^^7.^ 
(other  than  apprenticeship,  cooperative  '^^  received  in  good  faith  by  the  employees:  1939  and  1978,  only  those  who  enlisted 
education,  and  management  intern  pro-  (d  Henry  Brown,  the  sum  of  $476;  just  prior  to  the  Korean  conflict  re- 
grams)  to  which  an  employee  U  assigned  on  ^j)  Byron  R.  Buchanan,  the  sum  of  $1,077:  celve  no  credit  for  their  military  serv- 
a  fuU-time  basis  and  which  consists  of  more  (j,  Arthur  Canady.  the  sum  of  $450;  ice 

than  120  consecutive  working  days  "  Such  a  (4,  Robert  E.  Carter,  the  sum  of  $442;  -f^jc  matter  was  brought  to  my  at- 

sutement  clearly  indicates  that  the  definl-  (j,  ^^^^  ^  ciickner.  the  sum  of  $476:  t^Son^v  a  M^UtuI^Mrom  AiS)m[ 

tion  as  used  therein  relates  solely  to  the  ex-  (g,  ^f^m^am  P.   Cummings,   the  sum  of  ^°"^" 'YiL^^ill^r  iSr  ?J«r^^ 

penditure  of  Government  funds  as  author-  j^  Q77.  Pa.,  Mr.  Albert  Lemme.  Bdr.  Ijcmme  re- 

Ized  under  the  law  to  procure  instructional  ('7)  ^d^ard  P.  Fuller,  the  sum  of  $1,077;  ceived  a  draft  questionnaire  on  Octo- 

or  training  services  for  employees  to  further  (3)  wubur  Geathers,'  the  sum  of  $482.85;  ber  3,  1950.  Believing  he  had  the  right 

development   and   thus   provide    Improved  (9)    ooneU    E.    Gourdlne.    the    sum    of  to  exercise  his  preference  concerning 

service  to  the  Government.  It  does  not  tadi-  $i.250.05;  the  branch  of  miUtary  service  in  which 

cate  that  such  definition  governs  in  deter-  qq)  David  D.  Lorick,  the  sum  of  $1,077;  ^e  chose  to  serve  Mr  Lemme  enlisted 

mining  entitlement  to  travel  and  transpor-  ^l)  Martin  N.  Olmeda,  the  sum  of  $1,077;  |Jf  5***^  ^  Na^'on  Ortoh^  17    WM 

Ution  allowance  expenditures.  As  requested  a2)  Lawrence  E.  Riley,  the  sum  of  $617;  ^  *•??«  ^f-  ^avy  on  OcibtierVl    1950 

in  your  letter  of  25  May  1977,  following  is  a  ( 13)  oean  W.  Sabo,  the  sum  of  $1,077;  He  has  since  learned  that  none  of  his  4 

list  of  amounts  overpaid  to  those  employees  (14)  ij^n  t.  Scarborough,  the  sum  of  years  of  military  service  are  credited 

on  whose  behalf  you  have  inquired:  $902.75;  under  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 

Henry  Brown $476.00  (15)  George  B.  Stone,  the  sum  of  $442;  and  because  he  enlisted  volimtarily  prior 

Byron  R.  Buchanan 1,077.00  (16)  Paul  K.  Vincent,  the  sum  of  $434.  to  the  official  war  service  period  that 

Arthur  Canady 450.00  Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  began  just  2  months  later  on  Decem- 

Robert E. Carter 442.00  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay.  out  J^^,i  lORn     »"""""  ""**  " 

Edwin  L.  Ciickner 476.00  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other-  "V-^^'J.    ,"      .    ,^  .         .♦w„,  «.i,  ^~ 

WiUlam  F.  Cummings 1,077.00  wise  appropriated,  to  an  employee  listed  Mr.  President,  it  is  neither  fair  nor 

Edward  F.  Fuller 1.077.00  above  any  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  equitable   to  penalize  those  few  raU- 

Wilbur  Geathers 482.85  the  amount  paid  by  such  employee  or  with-  road  employees  who  volimtarily  enlist- 

Donell  E.  Gourdlne .. 1.250.05  held  from  any  sum  due  him.  in  complete  or  ed   prior   to   this   war  service   period, 

David  D.  Lorick }:'VJ:^  partial  satisfaction  of  the  liability  to  the  ^jjen  they  served  alongside  those  who 

?i™]!lERSf? S3?M  United  States  as  specified  in  the  first  sec-  ^^       ^   ^^edit   for   the   same   service. 

^rs''ab^"!.^::::::::::Z=::      l^^  "°^"'frSrt  of  the  amounts  appropri-  slmply  because  they  existed  or  were 

Leon  T.  Scarborough 902.75  ated  in  this  Act  shaU  be  paid  or  delivered  to  drafted  just  a  few  months  later  than 

George  B.  stone „ —         442.00  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac-  Mr.  Lemme  and  Others  like  him. 

Paul  K.  Vincent 434.00  count  of  services  rendered  in  connection  Let  me  elaborate  on  this  inequity  by 

It  is  regretted  that  the  erroneous  pay-  with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  un-  describing  the  war  service  periods  as 

ments  of  per  diem  were  caused  by  a  misin-  lawful,  any  contract  to  the  contrary  not-  defined  by   the   Railroad   Retirement 

terpreUtion  of  applicable  regulations  relat-  withstanding.  Any  person  violating  the  pro-  -   >^  r^^^  ^^^  service  period  that  began 

ing  to  long-term  training,  and  that  the  in-  visions  of  the  Act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  c__V-_w-_  «    ,goo   with  thp  advent  of 

formation  was  accepted  in  good  faith  by  the  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  ^PjfP^B^^ J*'  „     "^^    fn^fnurin^   th* 

employees    in   question.    The   Comptroller  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exeeding  World   War   II,    ended    following   the 

General   has  consistently   ruled,   however.     $1,000.                     Presidential  proclamation  of  June  14. 

that  the  United  SUtes  Is  not  bound  by  erro-  „_,t-_.  1948.  A  subsequent  war  period  began 
neous  or  unauthorized  acts  of  its  officers  **y  MT-  ni-iw^-  ..._,.,  ^  on  December  16.  1950,  in  connection 
and  employees.  Such  a  misinterpretration  S.  1214.  A  biU  to  amend  the  RaUr^  with  the  Korean  confUct.  and  did  not 
may  not.  therefore,  serve  as  a  basis  for  an  Retirement  Act  of  1974  to  provide  that  officially  end  until  September  14, 
exception  to  the  regulations.  Though  Public  certain  military  service  shall  be  jg.^g  Thus  between  1939  and  1978, 
Law  92-453  (5  U.S.  Code  5584)  permite  the  deemed  part  of  the  years  of  service  of  yirtu«lly  the  only  people  whose  mill- 
waiver  of  erroneous  payments  of  pay  and  al-  an  individual  for  the  computation  of  .         eprvic«>   is  not  counted  in  total- 
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tartly  enlisted  in  the  29-month  period 
between  Jxine  1948  and  December 
1950.  In  addition,  some  small  number 
of  individuals  who  entered  military 
service  in  the  war  service  period  be- 
tween January  1,  1947,  through  Jime 
14,  1948,  do  not  get  credit  for  their 
military  service  during  the  29  months 
in  between  the  war  service  periods. 

This  bill  corrects  these  inequities.  It 
redefines  the  "war  service  period"  to 
include  the  period  between  June  15, 
1948,  through  December  15,  1950.  The 
bOl  thus  eliminates  the  disparate 
treatment  between  individuals  whose 
railroad  employment  was  interrupted 
by  military  service.  As  a  condition  for 
crediting  this  military  service,  howev- 
er, the  bill  requires  that  the  individ- 
ual's military  service  must  have  been 
preceded  and  followed  by  employment 
in  the  rail  industry. 

Mr.  President,  within  a  matter  of  a 
few  short  weeks,  the  Senate  will  be 
taking  up  the  railroad  retirement  leg- 
islation that  is  necessary  to  prevent 
automatic,  drastic  reductions  in  bene- 
fits that  will  take  place  next  October 
if  Congress  fails  to  act  in  time.  1  would 
like  to  see  this  noncontroversial.  tech- 
nical bill  Included  in  that  legislation. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  repre- 
sentatives of  labor  and  management 
will  agree  to  this  provision  and  would 
be  willing  to  include  it  in  the  forth- 
coming railroad  retirement  bill.  This  is 
a  good  time  for  Congress  to  correct  an 
inequity  that  affects  only  a  small 
number  of  people.  Because  so  few 
people  will  be  affected  by  this  bill,  the 
cost  of  this  provision  would  be  negligi- 
ble, too  small  to  estimate.  For  this 
small  group  of  people,  however,  the  in- 
equity is  too  unfair  for  us  to  ignore.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  biU. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  he  made  part  of  the 

RCCORS. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

S.  1214 

Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion l(gK3)  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
of  1974  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "For  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 3(1X2)  of  this  Act,  the  period  June  15, 
1948,  through  December  15.  1950,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  war  service  period  with  re- 
spect to  any  individual  who  without  inter- 
vening employment  not  covered  under  this 
Act  rendered  service  as  an  employee  to  an 
employer  under  this  Act  in  the  year  he  was 
released  from  active  military  service  or  in 
the  year  immediately  following  such  year.". 

Sbc.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  annuities  accru- 
ing in  months  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  COCHRAN: 
S.  1215.  A  bill  to  amend  section  218 
of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  clar- 
ify the  authority  of  police  officers  and 


special  investigators  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  to  fix  the  rates  of  pay 
of  such  personnel,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

VKTERAItS'  ADmHlSTRATION  POLICE 

AMsmmirrs  or  i983 
•  Bir.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  addresses  the  needs  of  Veter- 
ans' Administration  medical  centers' 
police  authorities.  Hearings  in  the 
97th  Congress  highlighted  deficiencies 
in  the  current  system  of  security  en- 
forcement and  also  in  the  retention  of 
qualified  personnel.  This  situation, 
which  is  common  to  VA  medical  cen- 
ters throughout  the  country,  is  nm- 
ning  off  some  of  our  most  qualified  se- 
curity personnel  and  poses  a  threat  of 
danger  not  only  to  each  facility,  but 
also  to  the  surrounding  communities. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  Police 
Amendments  of  1983  clarifies  the  re- 
sponsibility of  VA  police  officers  as  en- 
forcers of  Federal  laws  and  VA  rules 
and  regulations  while  on  VA  property. 
It  allows  the  Administrator  to  deter- 
mine whether  officers  and  investiga- 
tors need  to  carry  firearms  in  case  of 
emergencies.  My  bill  also  increases  the 
amount  of  penalties  the  Administrator 
may  set  for  violations  of  regulations 
which  constitute  petty  offenses  under 
Federal  criminal  law.  This  brings  the 
penalty  limits  for  offenses  in  line  with 
those  for  other  Federal  agency  proper- 
ty protection  regulations.  The  long- 
standing problem  of  inadequate  salary 
and  uniform  allowance  is  also  reme- 
died by  this  legislation  in  an  attempt 
to  both  attract  and  retain  highly  com- 
petent police  officers. 

The  issue  of  adequate  pay  scales  for 
these  important  positions  has  been  a 
major  concern  to  VA  officals  and 
others,  including  the  American  Legion. 
During  the  September  23,  1982,  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Sut)committee  on 
Hospitals  and  Health  Care  hearing  on 
this  subject,  John  F.  Sommer.  Jr.. 
Deputy  Director  of  the  National  Vet- 
erans* Affairs  and  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mission at  the  American  Legion  made 
the  alarming  observation  that  the 
starting  salary  of  a  New  York  City  VA 
police  officer  is  "reported  to  be  a  little 
less  than  a  married  couple  with  one 
child  receiving  welfare  payments." 

Mr.  Sommer  also  gave  several  illus- 
trations of  losses  in  the  form  of  rob- 
bery and  vandalism  at  VA  medical  cen- 
ters which  were  directly  attributable 
to  an  inadequate  security  system 
which  allows  a  high  turnover  of  per- 
sonnel with  little  incentive  for  highly 
qualified  people  to  even  apply  for  posi- 
tions, much  less  stay  with  the  VA. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  distressing 
situation  which  needs  immediate  at- 
tention. I  am  proud  to  introduce  this 
legislation  as  a  remedy  to  the  prob- 
lems which  have  been  brought  to  our 
attention  through  congressional  hear- 


ings and  personal  contact  from  VA  em- 
ployees.* 


By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Mattihglt): 
8.  1218.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  15.  1978  regarding  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River  National  Recreation 
Area  in  the  State  of  Georgia;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

CHATTAHOOCHKZ  RIVKR  NATIOHAI.  RECRKATIOIf 

ACT  AMENDMENTS  OT  1»83 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  legislation  along 
with  Senator  Mattinglt  which  will 
carry  out  the  intent  of  the  original  act 
which  created  the  Chattahoochee 
River  National  Recreation  Area.  To 
fulfill  this  intent,  any  new  proposal 
must  provide  an  adequate  property 
base  for  the  long-term  protection  of 
the  natural,  scenic,  and  historic  values 
of  the  Chattahoochee  corridor.  It 
must  silso  include  sufficient  provisions 
for  the  growing  recreational  demands 
of  the  area.  I  believe  our  bill,  which  is 
identical  to  H.R.  2645  introduced  by 
Congressman  Levitas  and  eight  of  my 
colleagues  from  the  Georgia  House  del- 
egation, meets  these  criteria,  and  does 
so  in  a  way  which  demonstrates  a  re- 
sponsible awareness  of  the  budgetary 
constraints  currently  facing  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  original  act  to  establish  the 
Chattahoochee  River  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  was  approved  by  the  Senate 
after  careful  study  in  August  of  1978. 
At  that  time,  the  boimdaries  of  the 
park  were  generally  defined,  but  it  was 
understood  that  more  time  and  study 
would  be  needed  to  further  clarify  the 
exact  properties  needed  and  best 
suited  for  the  protection  of  this  scenic 
corridor. 

The  Chattahoochee  begins  as  a 
small  mountain  stream  in  northeast 
Georgia,  passes  by  the  northwest 
boundary  of  metro-Atlanta  and  forms 
the  boundary  for  the  States  of  Geor- 
gia and  Alabama  before  flowing  into 
the  Apalachicola  in  Florida  and  then 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Chatta- 
hoochee River  National  Recreation 
Area  involves  a  string  of  park  proper- 
ties along  a  48-mile  stretch  of  river 
from  Buf ord  Dam  to  Peachtree  Creek, 
near  the  center  of  Atlanta.  Combined 
with  the  parcels  of  Federal  property 
will  be  areas  owned  privately  or  con- 
trolled by  local  governments,  but  in 
which  development  will  be  strictly  lim- 
ited. Therefore,  the  plan  as  a  whole 
provides  substantial  protection  for  the 
river  corridor.  The  Federal  presence 
provides  the  vital  framework  around 
which  local  effort  and  cooperation  is 
buUt. 

The  preservation  of  the  area  has  re- 
ceived broad-based  support  from  both 
the  State  of  Georgia  and  the  various 
local  governments  involved.  The  Geor- 
gia State  Legislature  began  limiting 


development  along  the  river  with  the 
Metropolitan  River  Protection  Act  in 
1972.  This  i>ast  year  the  act  was 
strengthened  in  an  effort  to  prevent 
the  further  development  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee River  corridor.  Such  local 
efforts  have  created  the  opportunity 
for  this  unique  natural  recreation  area 
within  a  major  metropolitan  area. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  park,  it  has 
been  marked  by  the  enthusiasm  and 
cooperation  of  the  many  governments, 
property  owners  and  conservationists 
involved.  The  National  Park  Service 
park  superintendent  has  organized  a 
special  advisory  group  composed  of 
homeowners,  developers,  environmen- 
talists and  public  officials.  This  adviso- 
ry council  has  met  regularly  for  the 
past  2  years.  In  addition,  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent citizens  groups  have  joined  to- 
gether to  form  the  Chattahoochee 
River  Coalition,  in  order  to  facilitate 
citizen  support. 

After  extensive  public  input  through 
hearings,  studies,  and  advisory  groups, 
we  are  ready  to  go  forward  with  a  plan 
to  complete  the  great  national  recrea- 
tion area  envisioned  by  the  original 
legislation. 

Specifically,  this  bill  would  increase 
the  acreage  ceiling  from  the  present 
cap  of  6,300  to  a  cap  of  7,328  acres. 
Park  boundaries  would  be  changed  by 
adding  some  land,  while  deleting  other 
sections,  in  order  to  most  efficiently 
use  the  funds  available.  The  bill  would 
increase  the  presently  authorized 
funding  cap  from  $72.9  million  to  an 
overall  ceiling  of  $84.6  million.  This 
percentage  change  in  funding  reflects 
the  change  in  land  authorization. 

It  should  be  noted  that  funding  for 
the  park  does  not  come  from  general 
tax  dollars,  but  rather  from  the  land 
and  water  conservation  fund.  This 
fund  is  created  by  the  proceeds  from 
mineral  development  leases  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  other 
public  lands.  The  funds  generated  by 
the  depletion  of  one  public  resource 
are  then  designated  for  the  purchase 
of  new  public  resources. 

The  bill  would  also  limit  further 
condemnation  by  the  Park  Service  of 
land  included  in  the  proposed  park 
boundary  used  for  agricultural  or  lim- 
ited residential  purposes  and  yet  pre- 
serves the  power  to  prevent  commer- 
cial encroachment.  The  bill  would  not 
necessarily  prevent  any  water  projects 
in  the  area  which  might  be  needed  in 
the  future.  It  would  also  create  an  ad- 
visory commission  to  provide  a  forum 
for  local  participation  in  the  park. 

I  am  proud  of  this  bill  and  I  am  glad 
to  introduce  it  as  a  companion  to  the 
Levitas  bill  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Many  organizations  such  as  the 
Chattahoochee  River  Coalition,  the 
Sierra  Club,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  the  Audubon  Society  have 
already  endorsed  the  bill. 

The  Chattahoochee  River  National 
Recreation  Area  is  a  nationally  signifi- 


cant resource  which  wiU  rapidly  be  en- 
gulfed in  urban  sprawl  if  we  do  not  act 
soon  to  insure  its  protection.  Along 
the  Chattahoochee  we  have  a  rare  op- 
portunity to  preserve  a  large  natural 
area  within  a  metropolitan  area  with  a 
population  approaching  2  million. 
Such  opportunities  have  already  been 
lost  in  many  other  major  cities. 

The  river  corridor  provides  a  habitat 
for  many  species  of  wildlife  including 
deer,  fox,  beavers  and.  during  spring 
migrations,  over  100  bird  species.  Of 
special  significance  was  the  sighting  of 
a  young  bald  eagle  in  the  park. 

Another  important  factor  is  the 
water  quality  protection  provided  by 
the  park.  One-fourth  of  metro-Atlan- 
ta's water  supply  comes  from  the 
Chattahoochee.  Investments  in  this 
park  may  prevent  expensive  water 
quality  problems  in  the  future. 

The  area  also  has  historical  signifi- 
cance: 5.000  to  7.000  year  old  Indian 
rock  shelters  and  village  sites  have 
been  discovered  near  the  river.  More 
modem  Creek  and  Cherokee  village 
sites  are  also  present.  In  several 
places,  confederate  trench  works 
formed  during  the  last  defense  of  At- 
lanta are  still  evident. 

One  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  the  plan  is.  of  course  the  recreation- 
al opportunities  it  provides.  The  aver- 
age resident  of  the  Southeastern 
United  States  will  never  be  able  to 
afford  to  visit  one  of  the  crown  jewels 
of  the  National  Park  System,  but  mil- 
lions have  already  visited  the  natural 
splendor  along  the  Chattahoochee. 
Thousands  of  Atlanta  children  may 
never  have  the  opportunity  to  see  Yel- 
lowstone or  Glacier  National  Park,  but 
they  may  catch  a  trout  or  see  a  beaver 
on  the  Chattahoochee,  a  few  miles 
from  downtown  Atlanta. 

Although  still  uncompleted,  the 
park  is  one  of  the  most  popular  park 
service  sites  in  the  Nation.  Approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  the  park  patrons 
are  from  outside  the  metropolitan  At- 
lanta area.  These  recreational  oppor- 
tunities are  particularly  important  in 
light  of  the  fact  that,  according  to  Na- 
tional Recreation  and  Park  Associa- 
tion standards,  the  seven  coimty 
metro  area  has  a  17.000-  to  20.000-acre 
shortage  of  open  space.  According  to 
current  growth  projections  the  short- 
age could  be  45,000  acres  by  the  year 
2000. 

The  preservation  of  park  lands 
throughout  the  Nation  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly important  as  more  and 
more  Americans  seek  outdoor  recrea- 
tion at  the  same  time  open  space  is 
quickly  disappearing  under  a  concrete 
blanket  of  high  rises  and  parking  lots. 

If  the  preservation  opportunity  on 
the  Chattahoochee  is  not  seized  soon 
it  will  be  lost  forever  to  urban  sprawl. 
The  Chattahoochee  River  National 
Recreation  Area  has  been  an  ongoing 
proposal  for  more  than  10  years  now. 
and  it  cannot  be  deferred  any  longer.  I 


urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
completion  of  this  worthwhile  and  na- 
tionally significant  project,  which  wiU 
preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  this 
area  for  future  generations. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  the  biU  to  the 
desk  and  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was    ordered    to    be    printed   in   the  . 
Record,  as  follows: 

8. 1218 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  first  sentence  of  section  101  of  the  Act 
of  August  15.  1978,  entitled  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  the  Chattahoo- 
chee River  National  Recreation  Area  in  the 
State  of  Georgia,  and  for  other  purposes." 
(P.L.  95-344;  16  UJS.C.  480ii)  is  amended  by 
inserting  "a  2.000  foot  wide  corridor  adja- 
cent to  each  bank  of  the  Chattahoochee 
River  and  its  impoundments  in"  after 
"other  values  or'. 

(b)  Section  101  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strlldng  out  "numbered  CHAT- 
20.000,  and  dated  July  1976"  and  substitut- 
ing "numbered  ,  and  dated  ,  1983"; 

and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "six  thousand  three 
hundred  acres"  and  substituting  "approxi- 
mately 7,328  acres". 

(b)  Section  102  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsections  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(f)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  identify  for  ex- 
hange  those  lands  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  'exchange  iaoids')  owned  by  the  United 
States  wliich— 

"(A)  were  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
recreation  area  (as  depicted  on  the  map  en- 
titled 'Chattahtxxihee  River  National  Recre- 
ation Area',  numbered  CHAT-20,000,  and 
dated  July  1976)  before  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  subsection;  and 

"(B)  are  not  within  such  boundaries  as  de- 
picted on  the  map  referred  to  in  section  101 
(entitled     Chattahoochee    River    National 

Recreation  Area',  numbered .  and  dated 

,  1983). 

Where  possible  the  Secretary  shall  ex- 
change such  exchange  lands  for  nonfederal 
lands  which  are  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  recreation  area  as  depicted  on  the  map 
referred  to  in  section  101  (entitled  Chatta- 
hoochee River  National  Recreation  Area'. 

numbered  ,  and  dated  .  1983).  The 

values  of  lands  exchanged  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  equal,  or  shall  be  equalized, 
in  the  same  manner  as  provided  in  section 
206  of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage-  - 
ment  Act  of  1976. 

"(2)  After  the  date  10  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary,  in  consultation  with  the  Advisory 
Commission,  shall  review— 

"(A)  the  exchange  lands  identified  under 
paragraph  (1)  which  have  not  been  ex- 
changed, and 

"(B)  the  remaining  nonfederal  lands 
which  are  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
recreation  area  as  depicted  on  the  map  re- 
ferred to  in  section  101  (entitled  Chatta- 
hoochee River  National  Recreation  Area'. 

numbered ,  and  dated ,  1983)  which 

are  unlikely  to  be  available  or  suitable  for 
exchange  or  purchase  by  the  Secretary. 
On  the  basis  of  such  review,  the  Secretary 
shall    determine    which    of   the    exchange 
lands  should  be  disposed  of  and  which  of 
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such  lands  should  be  retained  in  Federal 
ownetBhip  and  included  within  the  recrea- 
tion area. 

"(SKA)  The  exchange  lands  which  the 
Secretary  determines,  under  paragraph  (2). 
to  be  unsuitable  for  inclusion  in  the  recrea- 
tion area  may  be  disposed  of  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
VA.C.  471  et  seq.). 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  the  exchange  lands 
which  the  Secretary  determines,  under 
paragraph  (2),  to  be  suitable  for  inclusion  in 
the  recreation  area,  the  Secretary  shall  pub- 
lish a  revision  of  the  boundary  map  referred 
to  In  section  101  to  include  such  areas.  Upon 
publication  of  such  revised  map.  such  areas 
shall  be  Included  within  the  recreation  area 
and  shall  be  administered  as  provided  in  sec- 
Uon  103. 

"(gXl)  No  lands,  waters,  or  interests 
therein  may  be  acquired  under  this  Act 
without  the  consent  of  the  owner  thereof  if 
the  property  concerned  is  used  for  single 
family  residential  purposes  unless,  after  its 
inclusion  In  the  recreation  area— 

"(A)  a  permit  Is  applied  for  to  permit  the 
use  of  the  property  of  any  purpose  other 
than  single  family  residential  purposes;  or 

"(B)  the  property  is  used  or  altered  in  a 
manner  which  will  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  values  and  purposes  for  which  the 
recreation  area  was  established  and  the 
owner  has  failed  or  refused,  after  reasona- 
ble notice  from  the  Secretary,  to  take  rea- 
sonable steps  to  correct  such  adverse  ef- 
fects. 

"(2)  No  lands,  waters,  or  interests  therein 
may  l>e  acquired  under  this  Act  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner  thereof  if  the  property 
concerned  is  used  for  agricultural  purposes 
unless,  after  its  inclusion  in  the  recreation 
area— 

"(A)  a  permit  is  applied  for  to  permit  the 
use  of  the  property  of  any  purpose  other 
than  agricultural  purposes:  or 

"(B)  the  property  is  used  or  altered  in  a 
manner  which  will  have  an  adverse  effect 
on  the  values  and  purposes  for  which  the 
recreation  area  was  established  and  the 
owner  has  failed  or  refused,  after  reasona- 
ble notice  from  the  Secretary,  to  talce  rea- 
sonable steps  to  correct  such  adverse  ef- 
fects. 

"(3)  If  an  owner  of  lands  or  interests 
therein  within  the  recreation  area  Intends 
to  transfer  any  such  lands  or  Interest  to  per- 
sons other  than  the  owner's  Immediate 
family,  the  owner  shall  notify  the  Secretary 
in  writing  of  such  Intention.  Within  60  days 
after  receipt  of  such  notice,  the  Secretary 
shall  respond  in  writing  as  to  his  Interest  in 
exercising  a  right  of  first  refusal  to  pur- 
chase fee  title  or  lesser  interests.  If,  within 
such  60  days,  the  Secretary  declines  to  re- 
spond in  writing  or  expresses  no  interest  in 
exerelsing  such  right,  the  owner  may  pro- 
ceed to  transfer  such  interests.  If  the  Secre- 
tary responds  In  writing  within  such  60  days 
and  expresses  an  interest  and  intention  to 
exereise  a  right  of  first  refusal,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  exercise  such  right  within  90  days 
after  the  date  of  the  Secretary's  response.  If 
the  Secretary  fails  to  initiate  action  to  exer- 
cise such  right  within  such  90  days,  the 
owner  may  proceed  to  otherwise  transfer 
such  lands  or  interest.  Nothing  In  this  para- 
graph shall  be  construed  to  impair  or  affect 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  subse- 
quently acquire  such  lands,  or  any  interest 
therein,  under  this  Act. 

"(4)  As  used  in  this  subsection- 

"(A)  The  term  single-family  residential 
purposes'    means    use    for   a   single-family 


dwelling,  the  construction  of  which  began 
before  January  1,  1983.  Property  use  for 
single- family  residential  purposes  includes 
the  entire  tract  of  land  (determined  as  of 
January  1,  1983,  in  accordance  with  applica- 
ble deeds  and  property  tax  records)  on 
which  the  dwelling  and  appurtenant  build- 
ings are  located  and  which  is  in  the  same 
ownership  as  such  dwellings. 

"(B)  The  term  agricultural  purposes' 
means  production  of  food  or  fiber  except 
that  such  term  does  not  include  commereial 
timber  operations. 

"(C)  The  term  'immediate  family'  when 
used  with  respect  to  a  property  owner 
means  the  spouse,  brother,  sister,  parent,  or 
child  of  such  property  owner.  Such  term  in- 
cludes a  person  bearing  such  relationships 
through  adoption  and  a  stepchild  shall  be 
treated  as  a  natural  bom  child  for  purpases 
of  determining  such  relationship.". 

(c)(1)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(d)  Any  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
State  of  Oeorgia,  or  any  other  entity  which 
constructs  any  water  supply  project  or 
other  project  (including  any  dam,  water 
conduit,  reservoir,  power  house,  road,  or 
transmission  line)  which  adversely  affects 
the  recreation  area  shall  mitigate  such  ad- 
verse effects  by  acquisition  of  replacement 
lands  of  comparable  resource  value  within 
the  corridor  referred  to  in  section  101.  Such 
replacement  lands  shall  be  acquired  only 
after  consultation  with  the  secretary.  Any 
lands  acquired  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  included  in  the  recreation  area  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  for  management 
under  this  Act.". 

(2)  Nothing  in  any  amendment  made  by 
this  Act  shall  affect  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 104  regarding  the  construction  of  water 
resources  projects. 

(d)  Section  105(a)  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  strilting  out  "$72,900,000  "  and  substitut- 
ing "$84,600,000  ". 

(e)  Title  I  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
the  Chattahoochee  River  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  Advisory  commission  (hereinafter 
in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission'). The  Advisory  Commission  shall 
be  composed  of  the  following  12  voting 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary  to 
serve  for  terms  of  5  years: 

"(1)  four  members  appointed  from  among 
individuals  recommended  by  local  govern- 
ments— 

"•(A)  one  of  whom  shall  be  recommended 
by  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of 
Forsyth  County; 

"(B)  one  of  whom  shall  be  recommended 
by  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of 
Fulton  County; 

"(C)  one  of  whom  shall  be  recommended 
by  the  Board  of  Coimty  Commissioners  of 
Cobb  County;  and 

"'(D)  one  of  whom  shall  be  recommended 
by  the  Board  of  County  Commissioners  of 
Gwlnette  County; 

'"(2)  one  member  appointed  from  among 
individuals  recommended  by  the  Governor 
of  Georgia; 

"(3)  one  member  appointed  from  among 
individuals  recommended  by  the  Atlanta 
Regional  Commission; 

"(4)  two  members  appointed  from  among 
Individuals  recommended  by  a  coalition  of 
citizens,  public  interest  groups  and  environ- 
mental organizations  concerned  with  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River; 


"(5)  two  members  appointed  from  among 
Individuals  recommended  by  the  Georgia 
Chamber  of  Commerce  or  by  a  local  cham- 
ber of  commerce  in  the  vicinity  of  the  recre- 
ation area;  and 

"(6)  two  members  who  represent  the  gen- 
eral public,  at  least  one  of  whom  shall  be  a 
resident  of  one  of  the  counties  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1). 

In  addition,  the  Park  Administrator  for  the 
recreation  area  shtdl  serve  as  a  nonvoting 
member  of  the  Advisory  Commission.  Any 
voting  member  of  the  Advisory  Commission 
may  be  reappointed  for  one  additional  5 
year  term.  The  Advisory  Commission  shall 
designate  one  of  Its  members  as  Chairman. 
"(b)  The  Advisory  Commission  shall  meet 
on  a  regular  basis.  Notice  of  meetings  and 
agenda  shall  be  published  in  local  newspa- 
pers which  have  a  distribution  which  gener- 
ally covers  the  area  affected  by  the  park. 
Commission  meetings  shall  be  held  at  loca- 
tions and  in  such  a  manner  as  to  insiu^e  ade- 
quate public  Involvement. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such,  but  the 
Secretary  may  pay  expenses  reasonably  in- 
curred in  carrying  out  their  responsibilities 
under  this  Act  on  vouchers  signed  by  the 
Chairman.". 

Sec.  2.  Any  provision  of  any  amendment 
made  by  this  Act  which,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, authorizes  the  enactment  of  new  budg'it 
authority  described  in  section  402(a)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  shall  be 
effective  only  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30,  1983.* 
•  Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  happy  to  Join  my  distinguished  (»1- 
league.  Senator  Nunn,  in  introducing 
this  bill  which  will  modify  and  update 
the  original  act  of  Congress  which  au- 
thorized the  Chattahoochee  River  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  in  1978.  That 
legislation  recognized  as  a  significant 
National  resource  a  48-mile  segment  of 
the  Chattahoochee  River  extending 
from  Peachtree  Creek  to  Buford  Dam. 
The  current  statute  mandated  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  return  to 
Congress  with  a  general  management 
plan  which  more  fully  defined  the 
exact  areas  which  should  be  included 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  parli  and 
the  manner  in  which  these  properties 
would  be  utilized  to  further  the  goal 
of  providing  educational  and  recre- 
ational opportunities  while  protecting 
the  unique  qualities  and  stunning 
beauty  of  this  national  asset. 

In  September  1981.  the  National 
Park  Service  prepared  a  draft  environ- 
mental impact  statement  and  general 
management  plan  in  which  it  proposed 
that  the  CRNRA  be  completed,  with 
minor  changes,  at  the  6,300  acre  size 
originally  envisioned  by  Congress  in 
1978.  However,  current  budgetary  re- 
straints have  caused  the  Interior  De- 
partment to  withdraw  that  draft,  and 
rather  than  make  an  official  recom- 
mendation that  no  further  action  be 
taken  to  acquire  and  protect  proper- 
ties in  excess  of  the  currently  owned 
3,500  acre.  Secretary  James  Watt  has 
been  kind  enough  to  simply  take  no 
formal  action.  So,  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  which  we  introduce  today  is  to 


stand  in  lieu  of  the  management  plan 
approach  and  allow  Congress  to  decide 
directly  on  the  future  of  this  vital  re- 
source. 

Some  areas  that  were  included  in 
the  original  plan  have  been  dropped 
and  others  added.  Overall,  the  acreage 
ceUing  wiU  go  from  6,300  to  7,328 
acres.  Although  land  swaps  vrill  be 
done  where  possible,  the  authorized 
funding  cap  will  increase  from  $72.9 
million  to  a  ceiling  of  $84.6  million. 

Conservationist  who  have  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  situation  say  the 
increased  acreage  is  necessary  for  us  to 
have  a  viable  park.  Some  have  advo- 
cated far  more  than  this  be  sulded  to 
the  park  but  a  real  effort  was  made  to 
recognize  some  of  the  budgetary  re- 
straints we  are  now  under  and  keep 
the  increase  to  a  minimum. 

A  bill  identical  to  this  one  was  re- 
cently introduced  in  the  House  by 
Congressman  Eluott  Levttas  and 
eight  other  Members  of  the  Georgia 
delegation.  It  has  the  backing  of  all 
the  major  conservation  organizations 
including  the  Georgia  Conservancy, 
the  Sierra  Club,  the  Audubon  Society, 
the  League  of  Women  Voters,  and  the 
Chattahoochee  Park  River  Coalition. 

A  major  problem  we  face  with  the 
ChattahcKXhee  Park  is  the  threat  of 
deveopment.  Many  areas  that  are  vital 
to  the  park  are  on  the  verge  of  being 
sold  to  developers.  Candidly  some  of 
the  past  zoning  decisions  in  the  area 
were  not  at  all  helpful.  I  believe  recent 
bills  adopted  by  the  Georgia  Legisla- 
ture and  signed  into  law  will  provide 
more  protection  for  the  river. 

The  park  has  had  broad  support. 
The  Interior  Secretary  James  Watt 
rafted  the  Chattahoochee  years  ago  as 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Outdoor 
Recreation.  More  re<»ntly,  he  provid- 
ed key  help  to  me  in  obtaining  $14  mil- 
lion for  a  piece  of  river  property  that 
we  were  about  to  lose.  The  option  on 
that  350  acres  was  coming  up  and  the 
failiu^  to  buy  would  have  almost  cer- 
tainly resulted  in  its  development. 

I  should  also  mention  the  support  of 
some  of  the  private  property  owners 
along  the  river.  They  have  been  very 
patient  considering  the  long  delays  we 
have  faced  in  completing  the  park. 

It  is  a  beautiful  river.  By  its  location 
in  an  urban  area  and  in  a  transporta- 
tion hub  for  the  entire  South,  there 
will  l>e  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
people  visiting  the  Chattah(xx:hee. 
They  will  be  able  to  fish  for  trout,  go 
rafting,  view  wildlife,  or  simply  have  a 
picnic. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  strongly  in 
the  Chattahoochee  Park.  I  have  per- 
sonally spent  more  hours  than  I  care 
to  remember  debating,  discussing,  and 
working  on  park  plans,  or  park  fund- 
ing. The  time  has  come  to  act.* 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
S.  1219.  A  bill  to  define  the  circum- 
stances    under     which     construction 


workers  may  deduct  travel  and  trans- 
portation expenses  in  computing  their 
taxable  incomes  for  purposes  of  the 
Federal  income  tax;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

COMSTKncriOR  WORKKRS'  TRAVEL  COSTS 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  clarifies 
the  tax  law  concerning  the  deductibil- 
ity of  travel  expenses  to  and  from  tem- 
porary job  sites.  Under  this  amend- 
ment, taxpayers  will  be  deemed  to  be 
temporarily  away  from  home  for  their 
first  2  years  of  employment  at  any  job 
site  more  than  40  miles  from  their 
home,  and  thus  will  be  eligible  for 
travel  expense  tax  deductions.  There- 
after, the  deductibility  of  their  travel 
expenses  will  be  determined,  case  by 
case,  on  the  basis  of  whether  the  ex- 
penses were  incurred  because  of  busi- 
ness necessity  rather  than  personal 
convenience. 

I  introduced  the  same  bill  in  the  last 
Congress  as  S.  1342.  We  were  unable 
to  get  hearings  on  S.  1342,  but  the 
Senate  approved  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  6211,  the  highway  construction/ 
gas  tax  bill,  calling  for  the  IRS  to 
present  alternatives  to  their  current 
rules  concerning  the  deduction  of 
travel  expenses  to  and  from  temporary 
job  sites.  Although  that  amendment 
did  not  survive  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  its  adoption 
in  the  Senate  clearly  showed  there  is 
real  concern  over  the  current  IRS 
rules. 

Under  the  1-year  rule,  as  enforced 
through  IRS  rulings  59-371  and  other 
similar  rulings,  the  IRS  automatically 
disallows  deductions  for  away-from- 
home  travel  expenses  for  construction 
workers  if  they  are  on  the  temporary 
job  site  for  longer  than  1  year.  Under 
the  1-year  rule,  not  only  does  the  IRS 
disallow  current  deductions  for  away- 
from-home  expenses,  but  also  using 
the  hindsight  test,  the  IRS  disallows 
deductions  claimed  during  the  previ- 
ous year. 

This  arbitrary  test  is  totally  imfair 
to  the  taxpayer  and.  in  fact,  has  been 
struck  down  in  court  cases  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  districts.  This  bill  is 
aimed  at  eliminating  these  unfair  IRS 
rulings,  and  replacing  them  with  a 
simple  and  fair  method  to  determine 
the  deductibility  of  away-from-home 
expenses. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  best 
illustrated  by  an  actual  case  history. 
In  1970,  Mr.  Louis  Frederick,  a  carpen- 
ter, lived  in  Belcourt,  N.  Dak.— his 
hometown— with  his  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren. He  had  practiced  his  trade  in  the 
Belcourt  area,  close  to  his  home,  for 
more  than  18  years. 

In  the  summer  of  1970,  however, 
there  was  no  work  available  for  car- 
penters in  the  Belcourt  area.  Mr.  Fred- 
erick's union  referred  him  to  an  anti- 
ballistic  missile  project  in  Nekoma,  N. 
Dak.,  81  miles  from  his  home.  His  only 


alternative    to    working    in    Nekoma 
would  have  been  to  go  on  welfare. 

When  he  took  the  job.  Mr.  Frederick 
knew  that  his  tenure  at  Nekoma  was 
highly  uncertain.  Work  at  the  project 
was  seasonal,  owing  to  the  harsh 
North  Dakota  winters.  Layoffs  were 
routine  occurrences  because  of  the 
17,000  change  orders  made  on  the 
project.  A  laid-off  worker  would  be 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  referral 
list,  and  a  subsequent  referral  would 
be  to  the  first  available  Job,  which 
might  or  might  not  be  the  Nekoma 
project.  The  project  was  part  of  the 
Safeguard  antiballistic  missile  system, 
whose  construction  depended  on  the 
progress  of  the  SALT  talks.  Once  the 
missile  site  was  completed  no  more 
carpentry  work  would  be  available  in 
the  Nekoma  area. 

In  order  to  take  the  job  at  Nekoma. 
Mr.  Frederick  had  only  two  choices. 
Either  he  had  to  drive  81  miles  to  and 
from  Nekoma  each  day.  or  he  had  to 
move  closer  to  the  project.  Moving 
closer  to  the  project  was  not  a  realistic 
option,  since  he  could  be  laid  off  at 
any  time,  and  if  he  were  laid  off  there 
would  be  no  other  available  work  in 
the  Nekoma  area.  In  any  event,  there 
was  no  housing  available  in  Nekoma  or 
the  surrounding  communities.  The 
limited  housing  in  the  area  had  long 
been  spoken  for.  and  the  Government 
and  the  contractor  had  refused  to 
build  housing  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  project.  Mr.  Frederick 
tried  to  find  a  room  near  the  project, 
but  none  was  available,  and  on  several 
(xxasions  he  had  to  sleep  in  his  car.  In 
light  of  these  circumstances.  Mr.  Fred- 
erick made  the  only  reasonable  deci- 
sion: He  decided  to  drive  back  and 
forth  each  day. 

Mr.  Frederick  deducted  the  costs  he 
incurred  in  driving  to  the  project  each 
day  as  ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expenses.  The  IRS  disallowed  the  de- 
ductions, on  the  theory  that  Mr.  Fred- 
erick's travel  expenses  were  personal 
expenditures,  indistinguishable  in  the 
IRS'  view— from  the  conunuting  ex- 
penses of  typical  suburbanites. 

Both  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
North  Dakota  and  the  Eighth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  rejected  the  IRS  po- 
sition and  held  the  expenses  to  be 
fully  deductible.  Bi4r.  Frederick  thus  fi- 
nally prevailed,  although  he  was 
forced  to  incur  substantial  legal  ex- 
penses to  do  so. 

The  problems  encountered  by  Bdr. 
Frederick  are  not  imusual  in  the  con- 
struction industry.  Construction  work- 
ers typically  maintain  their  homes  in 
areas  where  work  is  generally  avail- 
able, and  move  from  job  to  job  within 
those  areas.  Because  construction 
work  is  erratic  and  uncertain,  howev- 
er, most  workers  eventually  experience 
times  when  no  work  is  available  in 
their  home  areas.  When  this  happens, 
the  worker  must  l<x)k  for  a  job  else- 
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where  untU  work  opens  up  nearer 
home. 

Workers  forced  to  look  for  work  else- 
where face  a  variety  of  problems  of 
the  kind  experienced  by  Mr.  Freder- 
ick. The  Job  outside  the  hcHne  area 
will  often  be  in  a  remote  or  unpopulat- 
ed area  in  which  local  housing  is 
scarce  or  nonexistent.  There  typically 
wlU  be  few  prospects  for  further  em- 
ployment once  the  worker's  project  is 
completed.  And.  of  course,  the 
progress  of  the  distant  job— and  the 
worker's  continued  employment— like 
all  construction  work,  will  always  be 
subject  to  interruption  because  of 
supply,  regulatory,  environmental,  and 
economic  problems. 

A  worker  in  this  situation  has  no 
choice  but  to  incur  substantial  travel 
costs  in  order  to  practice  his  trade.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  workers  to  drive  100 
miles  or  more  each  day  to  and  from 
these  temporary  jobs,  often  spending 
almost  all  their  waking  hours  either 
working  or  traveling.  The  travel  is  dif- 
ficult and  expensive,  but  it  is  neces- 
sary if  the  worker  is  to  continue  earn- 
ing money. 

The  IRS.  however,  generally  takes 
the  position  that  these  travel  expenses 
are  not  necessary  to  the  worker's  trade 
but  are  incurred  for  personal  reasons, 
and  are  therefore  not  deductible. 

The  IRS  has  armounced  that  it  will 
refuse  to  follow  the  Frederick  deci- 
sion. The  Service  based  this  position 
on  its  conclusion  that  the  decision 
"conflicts  in  principle  with  a  long  line 
of  Judicial  authority."  In  fact.  Freder- 
ick is  fully  consistent  with  existing 
law,  which  allows  deductions  for  all 
necessary  business  travel  expenses. 
The  expenses  incurred  by  Mr.  Freder- 
ick were  unavoidable  if  Mr.  Frederick 
was  to  practice  his  trade.  They  were 
thus  ordinary  and  necessary  business 
expenses  and  properly  deductible. 

In  determining  whether  construc- 
tion workers  may  deduct  the  travel  ex- 
penses they  incur  in  traveling  to  and 
from  distant  Job  sites,  the  IRS— appar- 
ently for  reasons  of  administrative 
convenience— applies  a  hindsight  ap- 
proach in  deciding  whether  a  worker's 
travel  expenses  resulted  from  personal 
convenience  rather  than  business  ne- 
cessity. Thus,  in  auditing  construction 
worker's  tax  return,  the  IRS  ordinari- 
ly asks  only  how  long  the  job  actually 
lasted,  disdaining  any  inquiry  into 
whether  there  was  any  reasonable  pos- 
sibility of  predicting  the  job's  duration 
at  any  previous  time. 

The  hindsight  approach  is  often 
used  in  tandem  with  a  rule  of  thumb 
known  as  the  1-year  rule.  This  infor- 
mal administrative  rule,  followed  in 
the  field  by  IRS  examining  agents, 
provides  that  a  job  that  lasts  more 
than  1  year  is  presumed  not  to  be  tem- 
porary—whether or  not  the  worker 
could  have  determined  its  length  in 
advance— in  the  absence  of  special  cir- 
cumstances. If  under  this  rule  the  Job 


is  not  temporary,  travel  expenses  in- 
curred in  connection  with  it  are  held 
to  be  nondeductible. 

The  IRS  frequently  explains  its  rea- 
sons for  denying  these  deductions  by 
stating  that  the  construction  worker's 
job  is  not  temporary,  but  is  indefinite. 
These  terms  are  often  used  in  judicial 
decisions  in  elucidating  whether  the 
expenses  are  necessary;  if  the  distant 
job  is  temporary,  the  travel  expenses 
are  necessary,  but  if  it  may  be  expect- 
ed to  last  indefinitely,  the  taxpayer 
should  move  nearer  the  job  rather 
than  incur  the  expenses.  The  IRS  un- 
justifiably interprets  this  test  in  con- 
struction worker  cases  to  mean  that 
any  uncertainty  over  the  expected 
length  of  the  job  precludes  deductibil- 
ity. This  interpretation,  however,  is  in- 
consistent with  the  reasons  underlying 
the  test;  a  taxpayer  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  avoid  travel  expenses  by 
moving  closer  to  the  job  only  if  he  is 
assured  of  some  minimum  length  of 
employment.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
move  closer  to  a  job  that  may  termi- 
nate at  any  time.  The  proper  test  is 
that  travel  expenses  to  an  indefinite 
job  are  nondeductible  only  if  the  job  is 
expected  to  last  for  an  indefinite  and 
substantially  long  period  of  time. 

The  approach  taken  by  the  IRS  has 
resulted  in  discrimination  against  con- 
struction workers  by  denying  them  the 
right  to  deduct  expenses  that  unques- 
tionably would  be  deductible  if  in- 
curred by  persons  in  other  professions. 
An  attorney  with  a  Chicago  law  firm 
who  travels  to  Los  Angeles  for  a  com- 
plex antitnist  trial  that  may  be  settled 
promptly  but  may  last  2  years  if  it  has 
to  be  tried  is  entitled  to  deduct  his 
travel  expenses.  He  is  not  subjected  to 
a  hindsight  test  if  he  eventually  has  to 
conduct  a  protracted  trial,  nor  are  his 
expenses  denied  simply  because  the 
case  in  fact  lasted  longer  than  1  year. 
Similarly,  his  deductions  are  not 
denied  because  the  length  of  the  case 
is  indefinite;  indeed,  his  uncertainty 
over  its  length  is  a  strong  factor  sup- 
porting deductibility.  Construction 
workers  such  as  Mr.  Frederick  are  in 
no  different  situation,  and  they  should 
not  be  subjected  to  different  treat- 
ment. 

There  are  indications  that  the  Serv- 
ice may  be  preparing  to  advance  to  an 
even  more  extreme  position.  In  the  re- 
cently decided  case  of  Paolini  v.  Com- 
mi3sioner.  T.C.M.  1982-69  (February 
11,  1982),  the  Service  departed  from  a 
longstanding  policy  and  contended 
that  travel  each  day  between  a  person- 
al residence  and  any  place  where  busi- 
ness is  done,  even  if  the  taxpayer 
works  at  the  alternate  site  for  only  a 
single  day,  is  commuting  unless  the 
trip  requires  sleep  or  rest,  and  that  ex- 
penses incurred  in  such  travel  are 
therefore  nondeductible.  The  Tax 
Court,  in  a  highly  questionable  deci- 
sion, accepted  the  Service's  position. 
The  Service  had  attempted  to  adopt 


this  position  previously  by  publishing 
Revenue  Ruling  76-453.  1976-2  C.B. 
86,  but  Congress  forbade  the  IRS  from 
implementing  the  policy  by  passing 
Public  Law  95-427  and  Public  Law  96- 
167.  Although  the  congressional  prohi- 
bition has  not  expired,  it  was  allowed 
to  do  so  with  the  understanding  that 
no  similar  ruling  would  issue  until 
Congress  has  had  a  chance  to  act.  The 
IRS  is  apparently  nevertheless  assert- 
ing the  rationale  of  the  forbidden 
ruling  in  its  litigating  positions. 

The  problems  cause  by  the  IRS  posi- 
tion are  widespread.  The  Service  often 
conducts  mass  audits  at  large  con- 
struction projects,  disallowing  travel 
expense  deductions  for  long  lists  of 
workers.  These  and  other  audits,  and 
the  controversy  they  often  generate, 
consume  audit  resources  of  time  and 
money  that  are  disproportionately 
large  when  compared  with  the  amount 
of  additional  revenue  collected.  Con- 
gressional action  is  necessary  to  elimi- 
nate the  waste  of  audit  resources  and 
the  unfairness  of  treatment  resulting 
from  the  IRS  administrative  practices. 

This  need  for  corrective  action  is 
clear  and  I  hope  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  approving  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1219 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
CODE  OP  1954. 

(a)  Travel  and  Transportation  Expenses 

OF  CONSTHUCTION  WORKERS.— SeCtion  162  Of 

the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  deductions  for  ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expenses)  is  amended  by  inserting 
therein  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Special  Rule  for  Construction 
Workers.— 

"(1)  Definition  of  temporary  job  site.- 
For  purposes  of  applying  subsections  (a)(1) 
and  (a)(2)  to  travel  and  transportation  ex- 
penses incurred  by  construction  workers,  a 
job  at  a  site  located  more  than  15  miles 
from  a  construction  worker's  principal  place 
of  residence— 

"(A)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  temporary  for 
the  first  2  years  that  the  worker  is  em- 
ployed at  that  job,  and 

"(B)  shall  be  determined  to  be  temporary 
or  not  temporary  with  respect  to  periods 
following  the  first  2  years  of  employment 
based  on  an  examination  of  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances,  subject  to  the  rules  set  forth 
in  subparagraphs  (2),  (3),  and  (4). 

"(2)  Effect  of  first  3  years  on  subse- 
guENT  DETERMINATION.— In  determining 
whether  or  not  a  job  is  temporary  under 
subparagraph  (1)(B),  the  worker's  employ- 
ment at  the  job  during  the  period  specified 
in  subparagraph  (IKA)  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account. 

"(3)  Indefinite  employment.— No  deduc- 
tion shall  be  disallowed,  by  reason  of  section 
262  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  solely  be- 


cauae  a  construction  worker's  employment 
at  a  job  site  is  of  indefinite  duration. 

"(4)  Prohibition  on  application  op  i  year 
RULE.— In  making  the  determination  speci- 
fied in  subparagraph  (1KB),  no  length  of 
time  shall  be  deemed,  either  automatically 
or  presumptively,  to  make  the  Job  other 
than  temporary.  The  'l-year'  rule  set  forth 
is  Revenue  Ruling  59-371,  or  in  any  similar 
ruling  or  regulation,  is  expressly  disap- 
proved as  a  grounds  for  disallowing  deduc- 
tions. 

"(5)  Definition.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'construction  worker' 
means  any  individual  employed,  whether  as 
a  skilled,  semiskilled,  or  unskilled  laborer,  in 
the  building  or  construction  industry,  but 
does  not  include  clerical  or  management  em- 
ployes.". 

(b)  Technical  Amendment.— Subsection 
162(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "(h)"  and  Insert- 
ing therefor  "(j)". 

SEC.  Z.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

This  section  shall  apply  to  all  judicial  or 
administrative  determinations  that  are 
made  subsequent  to  December  31,  1980, 
with  respect  to  the  deductibility  of  travel  or 
transportation  expenses.* 


By  Mr.  MATHLAS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
BiDEN,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 
BAUCT7S,  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr. 
Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER,  Mr.  Cranston,  Mr. 
Dantorth,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mr.  Rollings.  Mr. 
BoscHwrrz.   Mr.    Inoitye.   Mr. 

MOYNIHAN,     Mr.     RiBGLE,     Mr. 

Sarbanes,    Mr.    Tsongas,    Mr. 
BuROiCK,    Mr.    Bentsen,    Mr. 
Proxmire,     Mr.     Lautenberg, 
Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
DoDD.     Mr.     Matsunaga.     Mr. 
BiNCAMAN.  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Melcher.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell.   Mr.    Jackson,    and    Mr. 
Dixon): 
S.  1220.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  VIII  of 
the   act   commonly   called   the   Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968.  to  revise  the  proce- 
dures   for    the    enforcement    of    fair 
housing,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

fair  housing  amendments  act  of  1983 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  11.  1968.  title  VIII  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968  was  enacted  codify- 
ing the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  for  fair  housing  throughout 
the  United  States  and  making  unlaw- 
ful discrimination  in  the  sale  or  rental 
of  housing  because  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex.  or  national  origin. 

The  law  was  hurriedly  drafted  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  re- 
sponse to  a  rising  tide  of  protest.  As  a 
result,  title  VIII  states  a  clear  national 
policy  against  housing  discrimination, 
but  is  short  on  details  on  how  discrimi- 
nation is  to  be  eliminated. 

The  statute  designated  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment as  the  lead  enforcement  agency, 
but  gave  the  HUD  Secretary  only  con- 


ciliation authority  to  resolve  Individ- 
ual discrimination  complaints. 

The  only  other  recourse  for  a  person 
alleging  discrimination  is  a  private 
court  suit— a  time-consuming,  costly 
avenue  of  redress,  which  is  a  realistic 
choice  for  only  a  few  victims  of  dis- 
crimination. 

These  cases  are  usually  brought  by 
one  of  a  small  number  of  attorneys. 
The  relatively  low  award  of  damages 
as  well  as  the  present  law's  indigency 
provision  regarding  attorneys'  fees 
may  account  in  part  for  this. 

Families  denied  housing  need  relief 
quickly,  not  years  later  when  the 
apartment  they  want  is  already  rented 
or  the  house  is  sold.  The  lack  of 
knowledge  of  how  to  go  about  a  court 
suit  coupled  with  the  costs  of  hiring 
an  attorney  and  taking  time  off  from 
work  to  go  to  court  preclude  most  per- 
sons from  ever  pursuing  this  route. 

As  the  first  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  Robert 
Weaver,  noted: 

Title  VIII  charged  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  with  the 
responsibility  for  "enforcement"  of  its  pro- 
visions but  gave  HUD  no  real  enforcement 
authority.  Instead,  the  statute  restricted  en- 
forcement of  the  important  rights  protected 
under  the  fair  housing  law  to  ligitation  by 
private  parties  or,  in  selected  cases,  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Thus,  we  saddled  the  already  overbur- 
dened courts— and  particularly  the  Federal 
courts— with  an  additional  burden.  And  this 
additional  burden  was  in  an  area— housing— 
in  which  they  possessed  little  experience  or 
expertise. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  to  trial  in 
most  metropolitan  district  courts  is 
longer  than  2  years. 

Because  of  HUD's  lack  of  success  in 
conciliating  discrimination  complaints, 
victims  do  not  perceive  the  concilia- 
tion process  as  offering  a  true  remedy. 

Even  though  the  number  of  discrimi- 
nation complaints  filed  with  HUD  has 
increased  from  2,931  in  1979  to  5,112  in 
1982.  the  Department's  success  in  con- 
ciliating those  complaints  still  remains 
below  20  percent. 

These  complaints  included: 

Refusal  to  rent; 

Refusal  to  sell; 

False  representation  by  a  manager 
or  real  estate  agent; 

Blockbusting; 

Discriminatory  financing; 

Discriminatory  brokerage  service; 

Discriminatory  membership  treat- 
ment in  a  real  estate  broker  organiza- 
tion; 

Discriminatory  terms  or  conditions 
in  a  rental  or  sale;  and 

Steering. 

A  1979  HUD-funded  survey  or  40 
metro|}olitan  housing  markets  found 
the  probability  that  black  home- 
seekers  would  encounter  discrimina- 
tion 75  percent  of  the  time  in  the 
rental  market  and  62  percent  of  the 
time  in  the  sales  market. 


In  1980  HUD  estimated  that  more 
than  2  million  instances  of  housing 
discrimination  occur  each  year.  Yet, 
because  of  the  lack  of  an  adequate  en- 
forcement mechanism  and  because  of 
the  sophisticated,  subtle  practices  em- 
ployed, only  one-quarter  of  1  percent 
ever  result  in  formal  complaints. 

As  former  HUD  Secretary  CarU 
Hills  stated: 

The  most  serious  obstacle  to  an  effective 
title  VIII  program  is  the  lack  of  adequate 
enforcement  powers  .  .  .  the  present  law,  in 
relying  upon  conciliation,  is  an  invitation  to 
intransigence. 

Discrimination  in  the  housing 
market  continues  today.  It  Is  simply 
more  difficult  at  times  to  detect  dis- 
crimination, but  it  is  Just  as  insidious  - 
as  it  was  in  its  earlier  more  blatant 
forms. 

In  the  words  of  one  court: 

Discrimination  may  be.  and  often  is,  art- 
fully cloaked  and  concealed  in  sophisticated 
language  so  that  its  true  nature  does  not 
become  obvious.  (Haythe  v.  Decker  Realty 
Co..  7thCir.  1972.) 

The  prospective  renter  may  be 
shown  an  apartment  and  may  even  be 
offered  an  application  to  fill  out. 
Then,  later,  he  or  she  will  be  told  the 
apartment  was  rented  to  someone  else 
or  that  he  or  she  "lacked  adequate 
credit."  The  rejected  applicant  is  told 
that  their  race,  sex,  or  handicap  did 
not  enter  into  the  rejection  decision. 

The  Leadership  Council  for  Metro- 
politan Open  Communities  in  Chicago 
describes  the  bizarre  lengths  to  which . 
some  stents  will  go  to  avoid  confront- 
ing a  prospective  black  homeseeker. 

In  one  case,  each  time  the  agent  spotted 
the  complainant  approaching  the  rental 
office,  she  would  lock  all  of  the  doors  and 
close  shop  for  the  day.  On  one  occasion,  the 
complainant  spotted  her  locking  the  front 
door  and  raced  around  to  the  rear  to  slip  in 
the  back  door.  He  arrived  just  in  time  to 
hear  the  door  slam  and  a  lock  click.  The  in- 
vestigator suggested  that  the  complainant 
approach  the  office  door  5  minutes  after  the 
investigator  entered  the  building.  While  the 
investigator  discussed  available  apartments, 
the  defendant  spotted  the  complainant  ap- 
proaching the  building.  With  a  rush,  she 
charged  past  the  investigator,  kicking  his 
ankles  and  stepping  on  his  feet  in  her  at- 
tempt to  lock  the  front  and  back  doors.  Suit 
was  filed  on  the  basis  of  that  unusual  office 
procedure. 

In  another  ca.se.  the  complainants  had  ex- 
treme difficulty  in  locating  a  salesman  to 
show  them  the  model  homes  in  a  suburban 
community.  Whenever  they  would  approach 
the  models,  the  salesmen  would  race  for 
their  cars  and  peel-off.  On  one  occasion,  the 
complainant  chased  after  them  in  his  car  at 
high  speeds,  while  his  wife  took  pictures  of 
the  fleeing  salesman.  Not  good  enough!  A 
confrontation  was  necessary,  and  the  inves-  - 
tigator  made  an  appointment  to  see  the 
models.  He  met  the  salesman  at  the  model, 
and  they  went  inside.  The  salesman  locked 
both  front  and  back  doors  after  entering  the 
model,  and  once  secure  in  the  belief  that  he 
could  avoid  being  seen  by  black  home- 
seekers,  he  proceeded  to  offer  the  model  to 
the   investigator  at  a  much   lower  price. 
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Soon,  there  waa  a  knock  at  the  door.  Ig- 
nored! Another  knock  at  the  door.  Ignored! 
Finally,  the  salesman  shouted  to  the  face 
pressed  against  a  back  window,  "We're 
closed  for  the  day."  The  outside  face  seemed 
uncomprehending.  The  salesman  finally 
opened  the  door  to  deliver  his  message,  and 
bodies  flooded  past  him.  The  complainant, 
his  wife,  and  children  cornered  the  defend- 
ant In  the  kitchen  and  told  him  they  were 
interested  in  purchasing  one  of  the  houses. 
He  demurred  weakly,  said  that  he  was  noth- 
ing more  than  a  groundskeeper.  and  had 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  selling  of  the 
homes.  Suit  was  filed,  and.  of  course,  the  in- 
vestigator's testimony  was  crucial  to  the 
success  of  the  case. 

The  process  of  auditing  certain  situ- 
ations, thus,  becomes  a  crucial  tool  in 
detecting  sophisticated  discriminatory 
practices.  In  some  cases,  discrimina- 
tion can  only  be  verified  when  the 
same  type  of  applicant  with  the  same 
Income,  credit  history,  employment 
history,  and  references— except  that 
he  is  white,  male,  childless,  and  non- 
handicapped— applies  for  the  same 
apartment  or  house  and  is  accepted. 

Mr.  President,  housing  discrimina- 
tion skews  the  market,  inflates  hous- 
ing rents  and  prices  for  everybody,  in- 
creases the  time  and  cost  of  the  jour- 
ney to  work,  school,  shopping,  and 
public  services  for  all.  And  because  the 
effect  of  a  dual  housing  market  is  seg- 
regation, it  has  given  rise  to  litigation 
in  a  host  of  related  areas,  most  nota- 
bly schools.  The  response  of  the  courts 
has  been  busing,  a  costly,  inconvenient 
remedy  for  the  entire  community.  In- 
creasingly, the  courts  in  their  consent 
decrees  with  communities  are  recog- 
nizing that  the  root  cause  of  segregat- 
ed schools  is  the  dual  housing 
market — one  white  and  one  black. 
Until  such  time  as  we  have  guaranteed 
equal  access  to  housing  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, the  lu'ger  spinoff  effects  of  seg- 
regation will  continue  to  plague  our 
towns  and  cities. 

It  is  clear  that  the  majority  of  Amer- 
icans will  not  countenance  civil  rights 
violations  of  any  kind  including  the 
denial  of  housing.  In  his  1981  book, 
"The  New  Suburbanites:  Race  and 
Housing  in  the  Suburbs,"  Robert  W. 
Lake  recounts  the  following  homebuy- 
er  reaction  to  racial  steering. 

Before  we  bought  our  house,  we  had  gone 
to  P.  We  went  to  two  people,  and  they 
seemed  to  take  us  to  black  run-down  areas. 
And  I  didn't  want  a  black  run-down  house  in 
a  run-down  area,  so  we  just  stopped  looking 
altogether. 

My  husband  Just  happened  to  see  this  par- 
ticular home,  he  liked  it.  and  we  bought  it. 
How  did  I  find  it?  It  was  on  the  placard  they 
put  out  front. 

We  are  in  a  period  of  new  economic 
realities.  People  are  demanding  qual- 
ity services  and  products  for  their 
hard-earned  dollars.  And  if  they  do 
not  get  them,  they  will  go  elsewhere. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  on 
behalf  of  a  bipartisan  group  of  cospon- 
sors  is  not  new  to  this  body.  It  is  very 
similar  to  a  bill  that  the  Judiciary 


Committee  reported  to  the  Senate  in 
late  1980.  It  is  the  product  of  6  days  of 
extensive  Judiciary  Committee  hear- 
ings in  the  96th  Congress  and  3  days 
of  markup.  It  has  been  debated  and 
honed  in  committee. 

The  del>ate  on  the  merits  of  the  bill 
in  the  waning  days  of  the  96th  Con- 
gress was  thwarted  by  9  days  of  fili- 
buster and  procedural  delay.  That  fail- 
ure to  bring  the  fair  housing  bill 
before  the  full  Senate  for  debate  was  a 
great  disappointment  to  me  personally 
as  it  was  to  the  bipartisan  Senate  co- 
sponsors  and  the  bipartisan  House 
leaders  who  had  shepherded  a  similar 
bill  through  the  other  body  by  an 
overwhelming  two-thirds  majority. 

Given  this  legislative  history.  I  hope 
that  this  bill  will  receive  early  and  ex- 
peditious consideration  by  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Judiciary  Comnoittee 
and  that  we  can  make  fair  housing  a 
priority  legislative  agenda  item  of  this 
Senate  session. 

Let  me  review  the  principal  features 
of  the  fair  housing  bill  at  this  point. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
a  speedy,  fair,  and  inexpensive  adjudi- 
cation process  for  the  person  alleging 
denial  of  housing  as  well  as  the  re- 
spondent or  person  charged.  It  does 
this  by  means  of  a  hearing  by  an  inde- 
pendent administrative  law  judge  ap- 
pointed by  a  Presidentially  appointed 
three-member  Pair  Housing  Review 
Commission.  This  Commission  was 
proposed  by  our  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama. Senator  Heflin,  during  conunit- 
tee  markup  to  insure  the  independ- 
ence of  the  law  judges  from  influence 
of  the  agency  administering  the  law.  It 
would  also  hear  appeals  from  the  deci- 
sion of  the  law  judge. 

This  type  of  administrative  enforce- 
ment mechanism  is  a  well-established 
method  of  expediting  individual,  but 
significant  cases  and  is  employed  by  28 
Federal  agencies  and  departments. 

The  advantage  of  this  administrative 
enforcement  mechanism  is  that  the 
law  judges  are  specialists  in  the  field 
of  housing  discrimination  hearing,  as 
they  do,  only  those  types  of  cases. 
Thus,  decisions  will  be  more  predict- 
able and  uniform  as  would  the  setting 
of  penalties  because  of  the  law  judge's 
greater  experience  in  a  specialized 
area.  In  addition,  ALJ's  are  a  cadre  of 
mobile  expert  hearing  judges  who  can 
go  where  the  parties  are  located  and 
the  alleged  complaint  arose,  rather 
than  forcing  the  parties  to  incur  time 
and  costs  in  travelling  to  a  court  which 
may  not  be  close  by  and  which  invari- 
ably will  have  an  overloaded  schedule 
of  cases. 

As  the  Administrative  Conference  of 
the  United  States  stated  in  its  1972 
recommendations  entitled  "Civil 
Money  Penalties  as  a  Sanction": 

.  .  .  the  already  critical  overburdening  of 
the  courts  argues  against  flooding  them 
with  controversies  of  this  type  which  gener- 
ally have  small  precedential  significance. 


The  law  judge  may  order  equitable 
and  declaratory  relief,  compensatory 
damages,  and  may  impose  a  civil  pen- 
alty up  to  $10,000. 

Reasonable  attorney  and  expert  wit- 
ness fees  may  also  be  allowed  to  the 
prevailing  party. 

The  law  judge's  proposed  order  be- 
comes final  30  days  after  its  issuance 
unless  it  is  appealed. 

Any  of  the  parties  may  appeal  to  the 
Fair  Housiiig  Review  Commission 
within  30  days  after  issuance  of  the 
law  judge's  proposed  order.  The  Com- 
mission shall  establish  an  appeals 
panel  of  two  commissioners  and  one 
law  judge  who  did  not  hear  or  decide 
the  case.  The  appeals  panel  may  ap- 
prove, reject,  modify,  or  vacate  and 
remand  the  law  judge's  proposed 
order. 

Any  party  may  appeal  to  the  court 
of  appeals  within  60  days  after  the  law 
judge's  order  becomes  final.  The 
court's  review  of  the  findings  of  fact  is 
based  on  the  traditional  "substantial 
evidence"  test. 

In  sum,  within  30  days  of  the  law 
judge's  issuance  of  a  proposed  order, 
any  of  the  parties  may  appeal  to  the 
Fair  Housing  Review  Commission. 
Appeal  of  a  final  order  may  be  filed 
with  the  court  of  appeals  within  30 
days. 

If,  after  an  initial  investigation,  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  believes  prompt 
action  is  necessary  to  hold  the  housing 
unit  in  dispute  off  the  market  until  a 
resolution  of  the  charge,  the  Secretary 
may  ask  the  Attorney  Greneral  to  seek 
a  temporary  restraining  order  from 
the  court. 

This  temporary  injunctive  relief, 
coupled  with  the  law  judge's  authority 
to  issue  cease  and  desist  orders,  award 
relief,  compensatory  damages  and  civil 
penalties  provides  the  "teeth"  to  en- 
force title  VIII.  Without  them,  title 
VIII  will  remain  what  the  National 
Urban  League  calls  it— a  "paper  tiger." 

With  these  powers  available  to  en- 
force the  law,  the  existing  HUD  concil- 
iation process  will  work  far  better 
than  it  has  in  the  past.  A  person 
charged  will  be  much  more  willing  to 
sit  down  and  talk  and  come  to  an 
agreement  with  the  aggrieved  person 
if  he  or  she  knows  that  the  alternative 
is  a  hearing  before  a  law  judge  who 
can  impose  stiff  penalties. 

So,  while  the  fair  housing  bill  pro- 
vides strong  enforcement  teeth,  their 
very  existence  will  make  the  current 
HUD  conciliation  process  much  more 
effective. 

A  second  important  feature  of  my 
bill  is  the  required  referral  of  individ- 
ual cases  filed  with  HUD  to  those 
State  and  local  agencies  which, 
through  a  similar  hearing  process,  pro- 
tects rights  and  provides  remedies  sub- 
stantially equivalent  to  those  provided 
in  this  bill.  HUD  would  take  no  fur- 
ther action  with  respect  to  cases  re- 
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ferred  to  those  substantially  equiva- 
lent State  and  local  agencies.  The  case 
would  be  handled  entirely  at  the  local 
level. 

Thus,  we  would  hope  by  enactment 
of  this  legislation  to  establish  a  Feder- 
al model  which  State  and  local  hunum 
rights  commissions  could  look  to  in  im- 
proving their  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms for  housing  discrimination 
cases.  Several  States  already  have 
comprehensive  fair  housing  statutes 
and  enforcement  mechanisms  which 
may  qualify  them  for  HUD  certifica- 
tion. 

The  bill  also  provides,  as  an  optional 
first  step  after  a  complaint  is  filed 
that,  with  the  consent  of  both  parties, 
the  charge  may  be  referred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  Community  Rela- 
tions Service  for  binding  arbitration. 

The  Attorney  General  will  continue 
to  be  responsible  for  pattern  or  prac- 
tice suits,  land  use  and  zoning  cases, 
and  cases  which  pose  an  issue  of  gen- 
eral public  importance. 

In  addition  to  these  strengthened 
administrative  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms, the  aggrieved  person  retains  his 
or  her  right  to  file  a  private  lawsuit  up 
until  the  time  an  administrative  hear- 
ing commences. 

"Aggrieved  person"  is  defined  to  in- 
clude those  both  directly  and  indirect- 
ly affected.  This  would  include  testers 
and  auditors  who,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  has  recently  held,  have  the 
same  title  VIII  right  as  others  in  the 
community  to  receive  truthful  infor- 
mation about  the  availability  of  hous- 
ing. 

The  bill  also  codifies  existing  case 
law  with  respect  to  the  act's  coverage 
of  anyone  in  the  real  estate  chain 
whose  judgments  and  actions  can  have 
the  effect  of  denying  housing  to  cer- 
tain classes  of  persons  protected  by 
the  act. 

Besides  the  current  classes  protected 
by  the  act— race,  color,  religion,  sex, 
and  national  origin— the  bill  adds  two 
others:  Handicap  and  familial  status. 
The  handicapped  protection  extends 
to  those  persons  with  mental  or  physi- 
cal impairments  and  is  identical  to  the 
existing  definition  of  handicapped  in 
section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act.  I 
would  emphasize,  however,  that  this 
bill  does  not  intend  that  building 
owners  pay  to  retrofit  the  Nation's 
housing  stock  for  this  purpose. 
Rather,  a  handicapped  person  would 
be  expected  to  bear  expenses  of  modi- 
fying axi  apartment  or  house. 

The  Urban  Institute  estimates  that 
23.3  million  adults  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  64  are  disabled  in  addition  to  2 
million  persons  disabled  and  institu- 
tionalized. The  1980  census  tells  us 
that  by  the  year  2000,  32  million 
Americans  will  be  65  or  older,  an  in- 
crease of  30  percent  over  1980.  Thus, 
more  Americans  are  living  longer  and 
are  more  prone  to  disabilities.  By 
making  housing  accessible  to  handi- 


capped persons,  we  help  to  avoid  the 
economic  and  social  costs  of  institu- 
tionalization and  isolation. 

People's  Housing  of  California,  an 
architectural,  planning,  and  research 
development  firm,  reports  that  for  an 
additional  $200  per  unit,  a  builder  can 
provide  adaptable  features  to  a  new 
apartment  building  thereby  making  it 
suitable  for  future  modifications  by 
handicapped  individuals  at  their  own 
expense. 

The  other  new  protected  class,  "fa- 
milial status,"  refers  to  families  with 
children.  This  segment  of  our  society 
increasingly  encounters  refusals  to 
rent  and  more  subtle  discriminatory 
terms  and  conditions  of  rental  simply 
because  children  are  involved.  In  these 
times  when  the  family  unit,  the  bed- 
rock of  social  stability,  is  being  bat- 
tered by  so  many  external  forces,  our 
public  policy  ought  to  seek  to  protect 
it.  Certainly,  denial  of  equal  access  to 
housing  because  of  the  presence  of 
children  should  not  be  countenanced 
in  America.  My  bill  addresses  this  im- 
portant group  forthrightly  and  pro- 
vides them  the  protection  of  the  law. 

Last,  my  bill  requires  that,  within  6 
months  of  enactment.  HUD  promul- 
gate rules  and  reg\iIations  to  imple- 
ment congressional  intent  with  respect 
to  this  act.  This  provision  is  to  insure 
that  the  mistakes  of  the  past  are  not 
repeated.  Since  enactment  of  title  VIII 
15  years  ago.  no  substantive  regula- 
tions have  been  promulgated  by  HUD. 
Republican  and  Democratic  adminis- 
trations alike  share  the  blame  for  this 
inexplicable  and  inexcusable  failure  to 
implement  the  law  of  the  land.  HUD 
as  the  lead  enforcement  agency  under 
title  VIII,  as  well  as  all  other  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  charged 
with  assisting  and  regulating  the  pro- 
duction, financing  and  delivery  of 
housing  and  with  protecting  the  civil 
rights  of  the  housing  consumer  have 
an  obligation  to  implement  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  and  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  President.  This  bill  is  supported 
vigorously  by  the  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  Civil  Rights,  a  Coalition  of  175 
organizations  representing  blacks,  his- 
panics,  Asian-Americans,  disabled  per- 
sons, women,  senior  citizens,  churches, 
and  labor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  Leadership 
Conference  appear  at  the  conclusion 

of  my  remarks,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  In  addition,  a  bipar- 
tisan Citizens'  Conmiission  on  Civil 
Rights  chaired  by  Dr.  Arthur  S.  Flem- 
ming,  former  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  has  called 


for  enactment  of  fair  housing  legisla- 
tion with  many  of  the  provisions  en- 
compassed by  this  bill.  Dr.  Flemming 
has  stated,  "I  am  convinced  that  this 
fair  housing  bill,  if  enacted,  will  carry 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Commission." 

In  addition  this  bill  is  supported  by 
the  National  Committee  Against  Dis- 
crimination in  Housing,  chaired  by 
former  HUD  Secretary  Robert  C. 
Weaver.  This  33-year-old  nonprofit 
group  is  affiliated  with  more  than  70 
public  and  private  fair  housing  organi- 
zations working  at  the  State  and  local 
level  to  achieve  equal  housing  oppor- 
tunity. Drawing  on  the  wealth  of  expe-  . 
rience  of  those  local  agencies  in  audit- 
ing, testing,  counselling,  and  litigation 
discrimination  complaints,  NCDH  has 
encountered  the  daily  real-life  prob- 
lems which  this  bill  addresses. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  the  national 
committee  appear  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  housing  discrimina- 
tion has  no  place  in  American  society. 
It  is  unfair,  immoral,  and  against  the 
law.  It  violates  the  most  basic  rights 
guaranteed  to  every  American  by  our 
Constitution. 

The  late  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 
long  a  supporter  of  this  bill,  focused 
the  issue  for  us  with  these  words: 

Even  if  discrimination  cost  this  Nation  not 
1  penny,  we  would  have  the  moral  obliga- 
tion to  eradicate  it. 
But.  he  added: 

We  must  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  stagger- 
ing costs  we  incur  each  year  for  otir  failure 
to  open  wide  the  doors  of  opportunity  for 
every  American. 

We  cannot  rely  solely  on  the  good 
intentions  of  the  private  market  place, 
voluntarism,  and  the  New  Federalism 
hand-off  to  the  States,  to  bring  about 
the  reality  of  true  equal  access  to 
housing  for  all  Americans. 

Government  has  as  much  a  responsi- 
bility to  enforce  civil  rights  as  it  ever 
did.  The  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  in  the  last  Congress  rein- 
forced that  belief. 

I  am  confident  we  can  prove  our 
commitment  to  fair  housing  enforce- 
ment by  enactment  of  this  bill  this  ses- 
sion. We  must  not  lose  our  precious 
civil  rights  gains  through  benign  ne- 
glect. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  co- ' 
sponsoring  this  legislation  and  seeing 
it  through  to  enactment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1220 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assetiMed, 
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SHORT  TTTU 

Sktiom  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Vtii  Housing  Amendments  Act  of  1983". 

SHORT  TITLC  FOR  ISSS  ACT 

Sac.  2.  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence 
or  intimidation,  and  for  other  purposes" 
(Public  Law  90-284.  approved  AprU  11.  1968) 
is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
the  comma  at  the  end  of  the  enacting  clause 
the  foUowlng:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  CivU  RighU  Act  of  1968'.". 

SaOKT  TITU  rOR  TITLS  VIII 

Sk.  S.  Title  vni  of  the  Act  entiUed  "An 
Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (Public  Law  90-284.  approved  April 
11.  1968)  is  amended  by  inserting  immedi- 
ately after  the  title's  catchline  the  following 
new  section: 

"SHORT  TITLX 

Sbc.  800.  This  title  may  be  refered  to  as 
the  'Pair  Housing  Act'.". 

AJHXNDIfKIfTS  TO  DEFINITIONS  SECTION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  802(f)  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled 'An  Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  cer- 
tain acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and  for 
other  purposes"  (Public  Law  90-284,  ap- 
proved April  11.  1968)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "section  804.  805.  or  806"  and  insert- 
ing "this  title"  in  lieu  thereof. 

(b)  Section  802  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following: 

"(h)  'Handicap'  means,  with  respect  to  a 
person— 

(1)  a  physical  or  mental  impairment 
which  substantially  limits  one  or  more  of 
such  person's  major  life  activities. 

(3)  a  record  of  having  such  an  impair- 
ment, or 

(3)  being  regarded  as  having  such  an  im- 
pairment. 

Such  term  does  not  include  any  current  al- 
cohol, drug  abuse,  or  any  other  impairment 
which  would  be  a  direct  threat  to  property 
or  to  the  safety  of  others. 

"(i)  'Aggrieved  person'  includes  any 
person  who  claims  to  have  been  injured  by  a 
discriminatory  housing  practice  or  who  be- 
lieves that  he  or  she  wUl  be  irrevocably  In- 
jured by  a  discriminatory  housing  practice 
that  is  about  to  occur. 

"(J)  'Familial  status'  means  the  condition 
of  one  or  more  minors,  under  the  age  of  18, 
being  domiciled  with  (1)  their  parent,  par- 
ents or  legal  guardian,  or  (2)  the  designee  of 
the  parent,  parents  or  guardian  with  the 
written  permission  of  such  parent,  parents 
or  guardian. 

"(k)  'Conciliation'  means  the  resolution  of 
issues  raised  by  a  complaint  and  the  investi- 
gation of  such  complaint  through  informal 
negotiations  involving  the  aggrieved  person, 
the  respondent,  and  the  Secretary. 

"(1)  'Conciliation  agreement'  means  a  writ- 
ten record,  executed  by  the  person  ag- 
grieved and  the  respondent  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary,  setting  out  the  terms  under 
which  the  issues  raised  by  a  complaint  and 
its  investigation  have  been  resolved. 

"(m)  'Respondent'  includes  the  person 
named  in  a  complaint,  or  any  other  person 
identified  in  the  course  of  investigation  as  a 
person  who  participated  in.  or  was  restwnsi- 
ble  for.  an  alleged  discriminatory  housing 
practice.". 

DISCRIMIHATORT  HOUSING  PRACTICX 
AMENDIIKNTS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  heading  of  section  804  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  prescribe  penal- 
ties for  certain  acts  of  violence  or  intimida- 


tion, and  for  other  purposes"  (Public  Law 
90-284,  approved  April  11,  1968)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following:  "AND- 
OTHER  PROHIBITED  PRACTICES". 

(b)  Section  804  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(fKl)  To  refuse  to  sell  or  rent  after  the 
making  of  a  bona  fide  offer,  or  to  refuse  to 
negotiate  for  the  sale  or  rental  of,  or  other- 
wise make  unavailable  or  deny,  a  dwelling  to 
any  person  because  of  a  handicap  of  a  pro- 
spective buyer  or  renter  or  of  a  person  or 
persons  associated  with  such  buyer  or 
renter  unless  such  handicap  would  prevent 
a  prospective  dwelling  occupant  from  con- 
forming to  such  rules,  policies,  and  practices 
as  are  permitted  by  clause  (2). 

"(2)  To  discriminate  against  any  person  in 
the  terms,  conditions,  or  privileges  of  sale  or 
rental  of  a  dwelling,  or  In  the  provision  of 
services  or  facilities  in  connection  there- 
with. l>ecause  of  a  handicap.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  (A)  discrimination  shall  in- 
clude: (i)  refusal  to  permit  reasonable  modi- 
fications of  premises  occupied  or  to  be  occu- 
pied, by  persons  with  a  handicap  when  such 
modifications  are  necessary  to  afford  such 
handicapped  persons  access  to  premises  sub- 
stantially equal  to  that  of  norihandicapped 
persons,  if.  with  respect  to  the  rental  of 
premises  regularly  occupied  as  a  landlord's 
personal  residence,  such  handicapped  per- 
sons have  agreed  to  return  such  premises  to 
their  original  condition  if  requested  to  do  so 
by  the  landlord,  or  (ii)  refusal  to  make  rea- 
sonable accommodations  in  policies,  prac- 
tices, rules,  services,  or  facilities  when  such 
accommodations  are  necessary  to  afford 
handicapped  persons  enjoyment  of  dwell- 
ings substantially  equal  to  that  of  nonhan- 
dicapped  persons;  but  (B)  discrimination 
shall  not  include  (1)  refusal  to  make  alter- 
ations in  premises  at  the  expense  of  sellers, 
landlords,  owners,  brokers,  building  manag- 
ers, or  persons  acting  on  their  behalf,  (ii)  re- 
fusal to  make  a  modification  of  generally 
applicable  rules,  policies,  practices,  services 
or  facilities  where  such  modification  would 
result  in  unreasonable  inconvenience  to 
other  affected  persons,  or  (iii)  refusal  to 
allow  architectural  changes  to.  or  mcxlifica- 
tions  of.  dwellings  which  would  materially 
alter  the  marketability  of  a  dwelling  or  the 
manner  in  which  a  dwelling  or  its  environs 
has  been,  or  is  intended  to  be,  used. 

"(g)  For  any  employee  or  agency  of  a 
State  or  local  government  to  take  any 
action,  or  to  deny  any  privilege,  license,  or 
permit,  and  thereby  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  any  community  residence  operated 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  residential 
services  or  supervision  for  eight  or  fewer 
persons  who  have  a  handicap,  unless  such 
community  residence  or  its  proposed  use— 

"(1)  would  not  meet  an  established,  appli- 
cable Federal.  State,  or  l<x;al  health,  safety. 
or  program  standard;  or 

"(2)  violates,  or  would  violate,  a  compre- 
hensive land  use  plan  or  zoning  ordinance 
for  the  geographical  area  for  which  the  em- 
ployee or  agency  has  jurisdiction  and  such 
land  use  plan  or  zoning  ordinance  as  en- 
forced would  permit  the  establishment  of 
such  community  residence  in  other  equally 
suitable  locations.  The  granting  or  denying 
of  variances  in  the  past  shall  be  deemed  a 
part  of  such  plan  or  ordinance. 

"(h)  For  a  person  in  the  business  of  insur- 
ing against  hazards  to  refuse  to  enter  into, 
or  to  discriminate  in  the  terms,  conditions, 
or  privileges  of  a  contract  of  insurance 
against  hazards  to  a  dwelling  because  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex.  handicap,  familial 
status,  or  national  origin.". 


<cXl)  Subtectioiu  (c).  (d).  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 804,  and  section  806  are  each  amended 
by  inserting  "handicap,  familial  status."  im- 
mediately after  "sex."  each  place  it  appears. 

(3)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  804 
are  each  amended  by  inserting  "familial 
status."  after  "sex,"  each  place  it  appears. 

(d)  Section  805  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  805.  It  shall  tte  unlawful  for  any 
person  or  other  entity  whose  business  in- 
cludes the  making,  purchasing,  or  insuring 
of  loans,  or  the  selling,  brokering,  or  ap- 
praising of  real  property,  to  deny  or  other- 
wise make  unavailable  a  loan  or  other  finan- 
cial assistance  which  is  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing,  constructing,  improving,  repair- 
ing, or  maintaining  a  dwelling,  or  to  discrim- 
inate in  the  fixing  of  the  amount,  interest 
rate,  duration,  or  other  terms  or  conditions 
of  such  loan  or  other  financial  assistance, 
because  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex.  handi- 
cap, familial  status,  or  national  origin.". 

(e)  Section  806  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inseriing  "handicap,  familial  status."  after 
"sex,". 

(f)  Section  807  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following:  "Nothing  in  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  defeat  the  applicabil- 
ity of  any  reasonable  local.  State,  or  Federal 
restrictions  regarding  the  maximum  number 
of  occupants  permitted  to  (xcupy  a  dwelling 
unit.  Nor  shall  any  provision  in  this  title  re- 
garding familial  status  apply  with  respect  to 
dwellings  provided  under  any  State  or  Fed- 
eral program  specifically  aimed  at  assisting 
elderly  persons,  as  defined  in  the  State  or 
Federal  program,  nor  to  dwellings  in  lx>na 
fide  retirement  communities  for  older  per- 
sons or  dwellings  otherwise  Intended  and 
operated  exclusively  for  older  persons,  and 
equipped  with  facilities  and  amenities  spe- 
cifically designed  to  meet  the  physical  and 
social  needs  of  such  persons. ". 

FTJNCTIONS  OF  THE  SECRETART 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  808(c)  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  cer- 
tain acts  of  violence  or  intimidation,  and  for 
other  purposes"  (Public  Law  90-284.  ap- 
proved April  11. 1968)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inseriing  "(1)"  after  "(c)"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "hearing,  determining, 
ordering."  in  the  first  sentence; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence; 

(4)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence;  and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(2)(A)  There  is  hereby  established,  as  an 
independent  agency  in  the  executive 
branch,  the  Fair  Housing  Review  Commis- 
sion (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Com- 
mission'). The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  three  members  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from 
among  persons  who  by  reason  of  training, 
education,  or  experience  are  qualified  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Commission 
under  this  title.  Not  more  than  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  may  be  members  of 
the  same  political  pariy.  The  President 
shall  designate  one  of  the  memt>ers  of  the 
Commission  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

"(B)  The  term  of  office  of  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  six  years,  except  that 
(i)  the  members  of  the  Commission  first 
taking  office  shall  serve,  as  designated  by 
the  President  at  the  time  of  appointment, 
one  for  a  term  of  two  years,  one  for  a  term 
of  four  years,  and  one  for  a  term  of  six 
years,  and  (11)  a  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  a  member 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 


which  he  was  appointed  shall  be  filled  only 
for  the  remainder  of  such  unexpired  term. 
A  member  of  the  Commission  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  President  for  inefficiency,  ne- 
glect of  duty,  or  malfeasance  In  office.  A  va- 
cancy in  the  Commission  shall  not  affect  its 
powers  and  shall  be  filled  In  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

"(C)  The  cniairman  shall  be  responsible  on 
behalf  of  the  Commission  for  the  adminis- 
trative operations  of  the  Conunission.  The 
principal  office  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Whenever  the 
Commission  deems  that  the  convenience  of 
the  public  or  of  the  parties  may  be  promot- 
ed or  that  delay  or  expense  may  be  mini- 
mized, it  may  hold  hearings  or  conduct 
other  proceedings  at  any  other  place. 

"(D)  The  Commission  shall  appoint  such 
administrative  law  Judges  and  other  employ- 
ees as  it  deems  necessary  to  assist  in  the 
performance  of  the  Commission's  functions 
and  to  fix  their  compensation  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  sub- 
chapter III  of  chapter  53  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates.  The  assign- 
ment, removal,  and  compensation  of  admin- 
istrative law  judges  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  section  3105.  3344,  5372,  and  7521  of 
title  5,  and  the  assignment  of  administrative 
law  judges  to  individual  cases  shall  take 
place  on  a  fair  and  impartial  basis  in  accord- 
ance with  a  system  established  by  the  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  may  obtain  the 
services  of  administrative  law  judges  from 
other  agencies  on  a  reimbursable  basis. 

••(E)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its 
functions  under  this  title,  two  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
and  official  action  can  \>e  taken  only  on  the 
affirmative  vote  of  at  least  two  members. 

"(F)  Every  official  act  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  entered  of  record,  and  its  hearings 
and  records  shall  be  open  to  the  public.  The 
Commission  is  authorized  to  make  such 
rules  as  are  necessary  for  the  orderly  trans- 
action of  its  proceedings.  Proceedings  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
chapter  5  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 

"(O)  Not  later  than  180  days  after  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Commission  has  taken  office, 
the  Commission  shall— 

"(i)  promulgate  a  code  of  ethics  to  assure 
the  independence  of  administrative  law 
Judges  employed  by  the  Commission;  and 

"(11)  promulgate  rules  of  discovery  for  the 
orderly  conduct  of  its  proceedings  consist- 
ent insofar  as  is  practicable  with  the  Feder- 
al Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

"(H)  For  the  purpose  of  considering  an 
appeal  from  a  proposed  order  of  an  adminis- 
trative law  Judge,  the  Commission  shall  es- 
tablish an  appeals  panel  consisting  of  two 
members  of  the  Commission  and  one  admin- 
istrative law  judge  who  shall  not  have  par- 
ticipated in  any  way  in  the  issuance  of  the 
proposed  order.  Such  appeals  panel  may  ap- 
prove, reject,  or  modify,  in  whole  or  in  part 
any  proposed  order  under  section  811  of  this 
title,  or  may  vacate  and  remand  such  order 
with  directions  for  further  proceedings.  The 
Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  modify  any 
order  under  section  811  of  this  title  or  any 
decision  of  an  appeals  panel. 

"(I)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  issuance 
of  a  proposed  order  of  an  administrative  law 
judge,  any  party  may  appeal  to  the  Commis- 
sion for  review  of  such  proposed  order.  Such 
order  shall  not  become  final  until  such 
period  of  thirty  days  has  expired  or  an  ap- 
peals panel  of  the  Commission  has  acted  on 
such  appeal,  if  applicable. 


"(J)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
title,  the  administrative  law  judges  shall  be 
subject  to  the  laws  governing  employees  in 
the  competitive  service,  except  that  appoint- 
ments shall  be  made  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 5108  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
Each  administrative  law  Judge  shall  receive 
compensation  at  a  rate  not  less  than  that 
prescribed  for  GS-16  under  section  5333  of 
such  title. 

•"(K)(i)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 
for  level  III  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5314  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code. 

"(ii)  The  other  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  rV  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.". 

(b)  Section  808(d)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  prescril}e  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (Public  Law  90-284.  approved  April 
11. 1968)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(including  any  Federal 
agency  having  regulatory  authority  over  fi- 
nancial institutions)"  after  "urban  develop- 
ment"; and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "All  participants  in  such  programs  and 
activities,  including  State,  local,  or  private 
agencies  and  persons,  shall  also  carry  out 
their  responsibilities  in  a  manner  to  affirm- 
atively further  the  purposes  of  this  title.". 

(c)  Section  808(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  inserting  before  the  semicolon  in  para- 
graph (2)  "including  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  specifying  the  nature  and  extent 
of  progress  made  nationally  in  eliminating 
discriminatory  housing  practices  and  fur- 
thering the  purposes  of  this  title,  obstacles 
remaining  to  achieving  equal  housing  oppor- 
tunity, and  recommendations  for  further 
legislative  or  executive  action"; 

(2)  inserting  "financial  and"  before  "tech- 
nical" in  paragraph  (3); 

(3)  inserting  after  paragraph  (3)  a  new 
paragraph  to  read  as  follows: 

""(4)  provide  advice  and  assistance,  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  title,  to  any 
person  of  lower  income,  as  defined  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937.  upon  request,  concerning  hous- 
ing assistance  for  which  he  or  she  is  eligible 
and  the  availability  and  location  of  housing 
within  his  or  her  means.  The  Secretary 
shall  select  the  most  effective  methods  for 
providing  these  services,  including  establish- 
ment of  additional  offices  in  appropriate  lo- 
cations and  provision  of  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  private  and  public  agen- 
cies to  provide  these  services  in  whole  or  in 
part;"; 

(4)  redesignating  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  as 
paragraphs  (5)  and  (6),  respectively; 

(5)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"";  and";  and 

(6)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(7)  issue  such  rules,  regulations,  and  pro- 
cedures, including  procedures  for  the  collec- 
tion, maintenance,  and  analysis  of  appropri- 
ate data,  to  carry  out  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (d)  and  paragraph  (6)  of  this  sub- 
section." 

ENFORCEMENT  CHANGES 

Sec.  7.  The  Act  entitled  ""An  Act  to  pre- 
scribe penalties  for  certain  acts  of  violence 
or  intimidation,  and  for  other  purposes" 
(Public  Law  90-284.  approved  April  11,  1968) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  sections  810 


through  815  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"AOMIHISTRATIVE  ENFORCEMXHT;  PRXUMINART 
MATTERS 

"Sec.  810.  (aKl)  Whenever  an  aggrieved 
person,  or  the  Secretary  on  the  Secretary's 
own  Initiative,  files  a  charge  alleging  a  dis- 
criminatory housing  practice,  the  Secretary 
shall  serve  a  notice  of  the  alleged  discrimi- 
natory housing  practice  on  the  party 
charged  (hereinafter  in  this  title  referred  to 
as  the  "respondent")  within  ten  days  after 
such  filing.  A  respondent  may  file  an  answer 
to  such  charge  within  10  days  of  receipt  of 
such  notice  from  the  Secretary.  The  sitcre- 
tary  shall  make  an  investigation  thereof, 
and  such  investigation  shall  be  completed 
no  more  than  90  days  after  the  filing  of  the 
charge.  Upon  receipt  of  such  charge,  the 
Secretary  shall  serve  notice  upon  the  ag-. 
grieved  person  acluiowledging  receipt  of  the 
charge  and  advising  the  aggrieved  person  of 
the  time  limits  and  choice  of  forums  provid- 
ed under  this  title.  At  any  time  after  the 
filing  of  a  charge  and  until  the  investigation 
of  such  charge  has  l>een  completed,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  attempt,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
to  resolve  such  charge  by  means  of  a  concU- 
iation  agreement.  If  both  the  aggrieved 
person  and  the  respondent  consent  to  bind- 
ing arbitration,  the  Secretary  shall  refer 
such  charge  to  an  arbitrator  who  shall  be 
made  available  by  the  Community  Relations 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  Noth- 
ing said  or  done  in  the  course  of  such  infor- 
mal endeavors  may  be  made  public  or  used 
as  evidence  in  a  subsequent  proceeding 
under  this  title  without  the  written  consent 
of  the  persons  concerned.  Any  employee  of 
the  Secretary  who  shall  make  public  any  in- 
formation in  violation  of  this  provision  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  year.  Such  charges  shall  lie  in 
writing  under  oath  or  affirmation  and  shall 
contain  such  information  and  be  in  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  requires.  An  ag- 
grieved person  shall  file  a  charge  under  this 
section  with  the  Secretary  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  alleged  discriminatory 
housing  practice  occurred  or  terminated. 
The  Secretary  may  also  investigate  housing 
practices  to  determine  whether  charges 
should  be  brought  under  this  section.  In 
consultation  with  other  appropriate  Federal 
agencies,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  new  rules 
and  regulations  to  implement  the  policies, 
purposes,  and  provisions  of  this  title  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  after  the  en- 
actment of  the  Pair  Housing  Amendments 
Act  of  1983. 

•"(2)(A)  In  connection  with  any  investiga- 
tion of  such  charge,  the  Secretary,  at  rea- 
sonable times,  shall  have  access  to,  and  the 
right  to  copy,  any  information  that  is  rea- 
sonably necessary  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  investigation.  The  Secretary  may  issue, 
subpenas  to  compel  such  access  to  or  the 
production  of  such  information,  or  to 
compel  the  appearance  of  persons,  and  may 
issue  interrogatories  to  a  respondent  to  the 
same  extent  and  subject  to  the  same  limita- 
tions as  would  apply  if  the  subpenas  or  in- 
terrogatories were  issued  or  served  in  aid  of 
a  civil  action  in  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  investiga- 
tion is  taking  place.  The  Secretary  may  ad- 
minister oaths. 

•"(B)  Upon  written  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary, a  respondent  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
issuance  of  a  reasonable  number  of  subpe- 
nas by  and  in  the  name  of  the  Secretary  to 
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the  same  extent  and  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  as  subpenas  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
■rmph. 

"(C)  Witnesses  stimmoned  by  a  subpena  of 
the  Secretary  under  this  title  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  the  same  witness  and  mileage  fees  as 
witnesses  in  proceedings  in  United  States 
district  courts. 

"(D)  The  Secretary  or  other  party  at 
whose  request  a  subpena  is  issued  under  this 
title  may  enforce  such  subpena  In  appropri- 
ate proceedlngB  in  the  United  States  district 
court  for  the  district  in  which  the  person  to 
whom  the  subpena  was  addressed  resides, 
was  served,  or  transacts  business. 

"(E)  Any  person  who  willfully  fails  or  ne- 
glects to  attend  and  testify  or  to  answer  any 
lawful  inquiry  or  to  produce  records,  docu- 
ments, or  other  evidence,  if  it  is  in  such  per- 
son's power  to  do  so,  in  obedience  to  the 
subpena  or  lawful  order  of  the  Secretary 
under  this  title,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both.  Any  person  who,  with 
intent  thereby  to  mislead  the  Secretary, 
shall  make  or  cause  to  be  made  any  false 
entry  or  statement  of  fact  in  any  report,  ac- 
count, record,  or  other  document  produced 
pursuant  to  the  Secretary's  subpena  or 
other  order,  or  shall  willfully  neglect  or  fail 
to  make  or  cause  to  be  made  full,  true,  and 
correct  entries  in  such  reports,  accounts, 
records,  or  other  documents,  or  shall  willful- 
ly mutilate,  alter,  or  by  any  other  means  fal- 
sify any  documentary  evidence,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  that  $1,000  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(3)  Whenever  a  charge  alleges  a  discrimi- 
natory housing  practice  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  State  or  local  public  agency  which 
has  been  certified  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  shall  refer 
such  charge  to  that  certified  agency  before 
taking  any  action  with  respect  to  such 
charge.  Elxcept  with  the  consent  of  such  cer- 
tified agency,  the  Secretary,  after  that  re- 
ferral is  made,  shall  take  no  further  action 
with  respect  to  such  charge  unless  the  certi- 
fied agency  has  not  acted  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion following  the  date  such  charge  was  re- 
ceived or  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  certified  agency  no  longer  qualifies 
for  certification  under  this  paragraph.  No 
agency  may  be  certified  under  this  para- 
graph unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  substantive  rights  protected  by  such 
agency,  the  procedures  followed  by  such 
agency,  the  remedies  available  to  such 
agency,  and  the  availability  of  judicial 
review  of  such  agency's  action,  are  substan- 
tially equivalent  to  those  created  by  and 
under  this  title.  Before  making  such  certifi- 
cation, the  Secretary  shall  take  into  account 
the  current  practices  and  past  performance, 
if  any,  of  such  agency. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  and  other  Federal 
agencies  having  authority  to  prevent  hous- 
ing discrimination  shall  cooperate  and  seek 
to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  in  the  exercise 
of  their  several  authority.  The  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  enter  into  agreements  to 
permit  such  other  Federal  agencies  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions.  Not  later  than 
180  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Fair  Housing  Amendments  Act  of  1983.  the 
Secretary  shall  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  and  the 
National     Credit     Union     Administration 


Board,  to  carry  out  this  paragraph  with  re- 
spect to  depository  institutions  which  are 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  such  agencies. 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  concludes,  after  a 
preliminary  investigation  of  a  charge,  that 
prompt  judicial  action  is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the  Secretary 
may  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Qen- 
erml.  The  Attorney  General  may  bring  an 
action  for  appropriate  temporary  or  prelimi- 
nary relief  pending  final  disposition  of  such 
charge.  Any  temporary  restraining  order  or 
other  order  granting  preliminary  or  tempo- 
rary relief  shall  be  issued  in  accordance 
with  Rule  85  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  a  court 
having  jurisdiction  over  proceedings  under 
this  paragraph  to  assign  such  proceedings 
for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practical  date  and 
to  cause  such  proceeding  to  be  in  every  way 
expedited.  An  application  for  relief  under 
this  paragraph  shall  not  affect  the  initi- 
ation or  continuation  of  administrative  pro- 
ceedings under  this  section  and  section  811 
of  this  title. 

"(cKl)  If  the  Secretary  determines,  after 
an  investigation  under  this  section,  that  rea- 
sonable cause  exists  to  believe  the  charge  is 
true,  and  the  Secretary  has  been  unable  to 
obtain  a  conciliation  agreement,  the  Secre- 
tary shall— 

"(A)  file,  on  behalf  of  the  aggrieved 
person  filing  the  charge,  a  complaint  under 
the  procedures  provided  under  section  811 
of  this  title;  or 

"(B)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
(3eneral  for  the  filing  of  an  appropriate  civil 
action  luider  section  813(b)  of  this  title. 

'(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  the  Secretary  shall  refer 
charges  involving  the  legality  or  validity  of 
any  State  or  local  zoning,  or  other  land  use 
law  or  ordinance,  or  any  novel  issue  of  law 
or  fact  or  other  complicating  factor,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  appropriate  action  under  sec- 
tion 813(b)  of  this  title. 

"(3)  After  each  investigation  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  to  each 
aggrieved  person  and  each  respondent  a 
copy  of  the  report  of  such  investigation. 

"ADMINISTRATIVE  ENPORCEMEirr,  HEARING 
PROCESS 

"Sec.  811.  (a)  Upon  filing  an  administra- 
tive complaint,  the  Secretary  shall  cause  a 
copy  of  such  complaint  to  be  served  on  the 
respondent,  together  with  a  notice  of  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing  on  the  record  at  a  place 
and  time  (not  less  than  thirty  days  after  the 
service  of  such  complaint)  specified  in  such 
notice.  On  the  request  of  the  respondent 
and  with  the  consent  of  all  other  parties,  a 
hearing  may  be  rescheduled  for  a  time  earli- 
er than  the  time  specified  in  such  notice. 
Any  resolution  of  a  charge  or  complaint  by 
means  of  conciliation  shall  require  the  con- 
sent of  the  person  who  filed  the  charge,  and 
any  such  resolution  following  the  service  of 
complaint  under  this  subsection  shall  also 
require  the  approval  of  the  Secretary.  The 
repondent  shall  have  the  right  to  file  an 
answer  to  the  administrative  complaint,  to 
appear  in  person  or  otherwise  and  give  testi- 
mony at  a  hearing  on  the  record,  and  to 
obtain  a  reasonable  number  of  subpenas  in 
the  manner  set  forth  in  section  810(a)(2)(B). 
Any  aggrieved  person  shall  have  the  right 
to  intervene  in  the  proceeding,  to  appear  in 
person  or  otherwise,  to  obtain  the  issuance 
of  a  reasonable  number  of  subpenas  in  the 
manner  set  forth  in  section  S19(a)(2)(B)  of 
this  title,  and  to  present  testimony.  After 
the  conclusion  of  such  hearing,  the  adminis- 
trative law  judge  shall  make  findings  of  fact 


and  conclusions  of  law,  and  may  iaaue  an 
order  providing  for  such  relief  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate (including  compensation  for  all 
damages  suffered  by  the  aggrieved  person  as 
a  result  of  the  discriminatory  housing  prac- 
tice), and  may  impose  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
to  exceed  $10,000.  Any  order  issued  under 
this  subsection  is  subject  to  review  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  808(c)  of  this  title  any 
final  order  under  section  808(c)  is  subject  to 
review  in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section. 

"(b)  The  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions 
of  law  made  with  respect  to  a  final  order 
issued  under  subection  (a),  together  with  a 
copy  of  such  order,  shall  be  served  on  each 
aggrieved  person  and  each  respondent  in 
the  proceeding. 

"(c)  Any  petition  for  Judicial  review  of  a 
final  order  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
filed  in  the  appropriate  court  of  appeals  not 
later  than  sixty  days  after  the  entry  of  such 
final  order.  Such  judicial  review  of  a  final 
order  shall  be  in  the  manner  provided  under 
chapter  158  of  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code.  For  the  purposes  of  judicial  review  of 
such  an  order,  any  aggrieved  person  shall  be 
deemed  a  party  in  the  administrative  pro- 
ceedings reviewed.  The  findings  of  fact  shall 
be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  in  the  record  considered  as  a 
whole.  No  objection  not  urged  at  the  appro- 
priate state  of  the  administrative  hearing 
process  shall  be  considered  by  the  court 
unless  the  failure  or  neglect  to  urge  such 
objection  should  be  excused  because  of  ex- 
traordinary circumstances. 

"(dKl)  Any  person  who  violates  a  final 
order  under  subsection  :a)  shall  be  subject 
to  a  civil  penalty  assessed  by  the  administra- 
tive law  Judge  of  not  more  than  $1,000  for 
each  day  during  which  such  violation  con- 
tinues aiter  the  date  on  which  such  final 
order  becomes  unreviewable. 

"(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  a  final  order  becomes  unre- 
viewable— 

"(A)  if  a  petition  for  review  has  not  been 
filed  in  the  appropriate  reviewing  court,  on 
the  day  sixty  days  after  the  entry  of  such 
final  order:  or 

"(B)  on  the  date  on  which  the  last  appel- 
late court's  decision  becomes  final  and  not 
subject  to  any  further  appellate  proceeding. 

"(e)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  issuance 
of  a  final  order  that  is  unreviewable  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (d)(2)  of  this  section,  the 
Commission  shall,  in  cases  involving  a  viola- 
tion of  any  provision  of  this  title  by  any 
person  licensed  by  a  State  agency  to  con- 
duct business  relating  to  housing  and  urban 
development,  forward  copies  of  the  findings 
of  fact,  conclusions  of  law,  and  order  to  the 
appropriate  State  licensing  agency,  with  rec- 
ommendations for  appropriate  disciplinary 
action.  Including  suspension  or  revocation  of 
such  license. 

"PRIVATE  ENPORCEMENT 

"Sec.  812.  (a)(1)  An  aggrieved  person  may 
commence  a  civil  action  in  an  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  or  State  court  at 
any  time  not  later  than  two  years  after  the 
alleged  discriminatory  housing  practice  oc- 
curred or  terminated. 

"(2)  After  an  aggrieved  person  has  com- 
menced a  trial  on  the  merits  in  a  civil  action 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  not 
commence  or  continue  proceedings  toward 
the  issuance  of  a  remedial  order  based  on 
such  charge. 

"(3)  An  aggrieved  individual  shall  not 
commence  a  civil  action  under  this  subsec- 
tion with  respect  to  a  charge  made  by  that 


individual  to  the  Secretary  if  the  Secretary 
(or  a  State  or  local  agency  to  which  the  Sec- 
retary refers  such  charge)  has  commenced  a 
hearing  on  the  record  with  respect  to  such 
charge. 

"(4)  Upon  timely  application  the  Attorney 
General  may  intervene  in  such  civil  action  if 
the  Attorney  General  certifies  that  the  case 
is  of  general  public  importance. 

"(b)  Upon  application  by  an  aggrieved 
person  any  trial  or  appellate  court  may  ap- 
point an  attorney  for  such  person  and  may 
authorize  the  commencement  or  continu- 
ation of  the  action  without  the  payment  of 
fees,  costs,  or  security  if  in  the  opinion  of 
the  court  such  person  is  financially  unable 
to  bear  the  costs  of  such  action. 

"(c)  If ,  in  a  civil  action  under  this  section, 
the  court  finds  that  an  alleged  discriminato- 
ry housing  practice  has  occurred,  is  occur- 
ring, or  is  about  to  occur,  the  court  shall 
award  such  relief  as  may  be  appropriate. 
Such  relief  may  include  money  damages,  eq- 
uitable and  declaratory  relief,  and.  punitive 
damages. 
"enforcement  role  or  attornet  general 
"Sec.    813.    (a)    Whenever   the   Attorney 
General   has   reasonable   cause   to   believe 
that  any  person  or  group  of  persons  is  en- 
gaged in  a  pattern  or  practice  of  resistance 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  rights 
granted  by  this  title,  or  that  any  group  of 
persons  has  been  denied  any  of  the  rights 
granted  by  this  title  and  such  denial  raises 
an  issue  of  general  public  importance,  the 
Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil  action  in 
an  appropriate  United  States  district  court. 
■•(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 
civil  action  in  an  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  (1)  to  enforce  any  final  order 
under  this  tiUe  that  is  referred  for  enforce- 
ment by  the  Secretary;  (2)  to  collect  any 
civil  penalty  assessed  under  section  811  of 
this  title;  and  (3)  to  remedy  any  discrimina- 
tory housing  practice  (A)  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  has  made  a  finding 
that  reasonable  cause  exists  under  this  title 
and  (B)  which  the  Secretary  refers  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  enforcement  under 
this  subsection. 

"(c)  The  court  may  award  such  relief  in 
any  civil  action  under  this  section  as  is  au- 
thorized in  section  812(c)  of  this  title. 

"(d)  A  person  may  intervene  in  any  civil 
action  commenced  under  this  section  which 
involves  an  alleged  discriminatory  housing 
practice  with  respect  to  which  such  person 
is  an  aggrieved  person. 

"ANCILLARY  AND  PROCEDORAL  MATTERS 
RELATING  TO  ENPORCEMENT 

"Sec.  814.  (a)  In  any  action  or  proceeding 
under  this  title,  the  court,  in  its  discretion, 
may  allow  a  prevailing  party  (other  than 
the  United  SUtes  with  respect  to  attorney 
fees)  reasonable  attorney  and  expert  wit- 
ness fees  as  part  of  the  costs,  and  the 
United  SUtes  shall  be  liable  for  such  costs 
the  same  as  a  private  person.  Such  costs 
may  also  be  awarded  upon  the  entry  of  any 
Interlocutory  order  which  determines  sub- 
stantial rights  of  the  parties. 

"(b)  In  any  administrative  proceeding 
based  on  a  charge  under  section  810(a)  of 
this  title,  any  prevailing  party  (other  than 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  attorney 
fees)  may  be  awarded  reasonable  attorney 
and  expert  witness  fees  as  a  part  of  a  final 
order  under  section  811(b)  of  this  title. 

"(c)  Any  court  in  which  a  proceeding  is  in- 
stituted under  this  title  shall  assign  the  case 
for  hearing  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
and  cause  the  case  to  be  in  every  way  expe- 
dited. 


"(d)  Any  sale,  encumbrance,  or  lease  exe- 
cuted before  the  issuance  of  any  order 
under  this  title,  and  Involving  a  bona  fide 
purchaser,  encumbrancer,  or  tenant  without 
actual  notice  of  the  existence  of  the  filing  of 
a  complaint  or  civil  action  under  this  title 
shall  not  be  affected  by  such  court  order. 

"EFFECT  ON  OTHER  LAWS 

"Sec.  815.  (a)  Nothing  In  this  title  shaU  be 
construed  to  Invalidate  or  limit  any  law  of  a 
State  or  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
of  any  other  jurisdiction  in  which  this  title 
shall  be  effective,  that  grants,  guarantees, 
or  protects  the  same  rights  as  are  granted 
by  this  title;  but  any  such  law  that  purports 
to  require  or  permit  any  action  that  would 
be  a  discriminatory  housing  practice  under 
this  title  shall  to  that  extent  be  Invalid. 

"(b)  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  repeal,  supersede  or  diminish  the 
protection  provided  to  handicapped  persons 
by  any  other  Federal  law.". 

INTERFERENCE,  COERCION,  OR  INTIMIDATIOH 

Sec.  8.  Section  817  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (Public  Law  90-284,  approved  April 
11, 1968)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'section 
803,  804,  805,  or  806."  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "this  title.". 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  IX  OP  1968 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT 

Sec.  9.  Section  901  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  prescribe  penalties  for  certain  acts  of 
violence  or  Intimidation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses" (Public  Law  90-284,  approved  April 
U,  1968)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "".  handi- 
cap (as  such  term  is  defined  In  section  802  of 
this  Act),  familial  sUtus  (as  such  term  is  de- 
fined in  section  802  of  this  Act), "  after  "sex" 
each  place  it  appears. 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  38,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  2341(3)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B>; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof "';  and";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  the  Commission,  when  the  order  was 
entered  by  the  Fair  Housing  Review  Com- 
mission.". 

(b)  Section  2342  of  such  title  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (5)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  Immediately  after  paragraph 
(5)  but  before  the  final  sentence,  the  follow- 
ing: 

'(6)  all  final  orders  under  section  811  of 
the  Fair  Housing  Act.". 

BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  not  be  construed  to 
authorize  the  enactment  of  new  budget  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1983.  Effective  October  1,  1983,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act. 

Principal  Provisions  of  the  Fair  Housing 

Act  op  1983 

1.  purpose 

The  bin  provides  a  speedy,  fair,  and  less 

costly  adjudication  process  in  cases  where 


persons  allege  that  they  have  been  denied 
housing  because  of  discrimination  on 
grounds  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national 
origin,  handicap,  or  familial  status. 

a.  administrative  enforcement 

The  bill  provides  for  an  administrative 
hearing  process.  It  uses  independent  admin- 
istrative law  judges  selected  by  a  Preslden- 
tlally  appointed  three-member  Fair  Housing 
Review  Conunission. 

The  complainant  has  the  right  to  inter- 
vene In  this  hearing.  The  decision  of  the  ad- 
ministrative law  Judge  may  be  appealed  to 
the  Fair  Housing  Review  Conunission.  The 
final  order  may  be  appealed  in  the  appropri- 
ate federal  court  of  appeals. 

Similar  types  of  administrative  enforce- 
ment procedures  are  used  by  28  other  feder-  . 
al  agencies  and  departments. 

The  Attorney  General  will  continue  his 
responsibility  to  pursue  "pattern  or  prac- 
tice" suits,  land-use  cases,  and  cases  which 
pose  Issues  of  general  public  importance  or 
novel  questions  of  law. 

3.  referral  of  charge  to  state  or  local 

agency  or  ARSrTRATOR 

Under  the  bill,  administrative  enforce- 
ment Is  a  last  resort.  The  Secretary  of  HUD 
shall  first  attempt  conciliation,  or,  with  the 
consent  of  both  parties,  refer  the  case  to  the 
Justice  Department  for  binding  arbltratloiL 

Moreover,  the  Secretary  shall  refer  any 
charge  to  the  pertinent  SUte  or  local 
agency  If  that  agency  has  an  enforcement 
mechanism  sut>stantially  equivalent  to  that 
created  by  this  bill.  The  state  or  local 
agency  will  hear  the  case.  HUD  will  not  be 
Involved.  Only  If  a  substantially  equivalent 
state  or  local  agency  does  not  exist  will  the 
federal  enforcement  procedure  be  invoked. 

Aggrieved  persons  retain  their  right  to 
pursue  a  private  law  suit  up  until  the  time 
an  administrative  hearing  commences. 

4.  RELIEF 

If,  after  an  initial  Investigation,  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  believes  prompt  action  is  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  housing  unit  available 
until  the  charge  Is  resolved,  then  the  Secre- 
tary may  ask  the  Attorney  General  to  seek' 
a  temporary  restraining  order  from  the 
court. 

If  discrimination  is  proved,  equitable  and 
declaratory  relief  (Including  cease  and  desist 
orders)  as  well  as  compensatory  damages 
may  be  awarded.  Civil  penalties  of  up  to 
$10,000  may  also  be  Imposed. 

This  authority  to  grant  all  necessary  relief 
provides  the  real  enforcement  power  for 
Title  VIII. 

Reasonable  attorney  fees  and  expert  wit- 
ness fees  may  also  be  granted  to  the  prevail- 
ing party. 

S.  AGGRIEVED  PERSONS 

"Aggrieved  person"  is  defined  as  those 
both  directly  and  Indirectly  affected. 

This  will  include  so-called  "testers"  who, 
as  the  Supreme  Court  has  recently  held, 
have  the  same  Title  VIII  right  as  others  in 
the  community  to  receive  truthful  informa- 
tion about  the  availability  of  housing. 

6.  ADDITIONAL  PROTECTED  CLASSES 

In  addition  to  the  current  Title  VIII  class- 
es protected  from  discrimination,  the  biU 
adds  two  others: 

(a)  "Handicapped  persons,"  as  defined  in 
Sec.  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act. 

This  provision  includes  the  requirement 
that  landlords  permit  reasonable  modifica- 
tions to  a  unit  to  make  it  substantially  equal 
In  Its  access  by  handicapped  persons.  The 
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modifications  are  subject  to  the  following 
conditions: 

They  are  not  at  the  expense  of  the  owner. 

They  do  not  materially  alter  the  maricet- 
ability  of  the  dwellinc. 

They  do  not  cause  unreasonable  inconven- 
ience to  other  persons. 

(b)  "Familial  status"  is  added  as  a  protect- 
ed class.  This  win  protect  families  with  chil- 
dren from  discrimination.  However,  this 
protection  does  not  bar  exclusion  of  families 
with  children  from  govemmentally  assisted 
housing  for  the  elderly  or  retirement  com- 
munities, nor  other  reasonable  government 
occupancy  restrictions. 

T.  COVntAGK  OP  ACTORS  IN  THE  REAI.  ESTATE 
CHAIN 

Mortgage  lenders  are  prohibited  from 
practicing  redlining. 

Property  insurers,  mortgage  insurers,  real 
estate  appraisers,  and  mortgage  purchasers 
are  explicitly  listed  as  subject  to  the  Fair 
Housing  Act's  coverage.  This  provision  codi- 
fies existing  case  law  with  respect  to  these 
agencies  and  their  practices  in  the  real 
estate  chain. 

S.  mPLEMEMTIHG  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS 

HUD  Is  required  to  Issue  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  implement  this  act.  to  submit  an 
annual  report  to  Congress  on  progress  In 
eliminating  discrimination  In  housing,  and 
to  provide  advice  and  assistance  to  persons 
of  low  and  moderate  income  in  need  of 
housing  assistance. 

Sbction-bt-Section  Analysis— Fair 
Housing  Amendments  Act  of  1983 

Section  1.  Provides  that  the  short  title  of 
the  Act  will  be  the  F^r  Housing  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1983. 

Section  2.  Provides  in  the  law  that  the 
short  title  of  the  19«8  Act  (which  Is  being 
amended)  wiU  be  the  avU  Righte  Act  of 
1968.  This  simply  establishes  In  the  law 
itself  the  short  title  which  Is  usually  used 
when  referring  to  the  1968  Act. 

Section  3.  Provides  that  the  short  title  of 
Title  VIII  of  the  1968  Act  shall  be  the  Fair 
Housing  Act.  Again,  this  simply  establishes 
in  the  law  a  title  normally  used  in  reference 
to  Title  Vlll. 

Section  4(a).  Broadens  the  definition  of 
"discriminatory  housing  practice"  to  include 
any  violation  under  the  Act  and  not  merely 
those  made  illegal  under  sections  804,  80S, 
and  806. 

Section  4(b).  Provides  a  definition  of 
"handicap"  Identical  to  that  used  in  other 
federal  laws,  including  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973;  of  "aggrieved  person."  thereby 
clarifying  issues  of  standing  In  fair  housing 
cases:  of  "familial  status."  for  the  protection 
of  families  with  children:  of  "conciliation" 
and  "conciliation  agreement"  to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  those  terms:  and  of  "respond- 
ents" to  include  the  person  named  in  the 
complaint  or  any  other  person  identified  in 
the  course  of  the  investigation. 

Section  5(a).  Broadens  the  catchline  of 
sections  804  of  the  Act  by  adding  "And 
Other  Prohibited  Practices"  to  the  end 
thereof. 

Section  5(b).  Amends  section  804  of  the 
Act  to  make  It  unlawful  to  discriminate 
against  the  handicapped  in  the  sale  or 
rental  of  housing.  Reasonable  modifications 
of  premises  would  be  required  when  a 
handicapped  tenant  agrees  to  pay  the  cost 
of  such  changes  and  the  cost  of  restoring 
the  unit  to  its  original  condition  at  some 
later  date.  Required  modifications  would 
not  include  those  that  result  in  unreason- 
able inconvenience  to  other  affected  persons 


or  those  that  would  materially  change  the 
marketability  of  the  dwelling. 

State  or  local  agencies  could  not  deny  any 
license  or  permit  for  a  residence  for  eight  or 
fewer  handicapped  persons  that  meets  ap- 
plicable health,  safety,  or  program  stand- 
ards unless  the  residence  would  violate  the 
community's  land  use  plan  that  permits 
such  residence  in  other  equally  suitable  lo- 
cations. 

Discrimination  in  housing  would  also  be 
prohibited  by  those  in  the  business  of  insur- 
ing against  hazards. 

Section  5  (c)  and  (e).  Includes  "familial 
status"  as  a  protected  class  under  Sections 
804  and  806,  and  includes  "handicap"  as  a 
protected  class  regarding  those  practices 
prohibited  under  Section  804  that  discrimi- 
nate in  advertising,  in  representing  an 
Intent  to  sell  or  rent,  or  In  "blockbusting" 
actions,  and  as  a  protected  class  under  Sec- 
tion 806. 

Section  5(d).  Amends  section  805  of  the 
Act  to  clarify  that  discrimination  by  those 
whose  business  includes  the  making,  pur- 
chasing, or  insuring  of  loans,  and  the  ap- 
praisal of  real  property  is  prohibited. 

Section  5(f).  Amends  section  807  of  the 
Act  to  state  that  nothing  In  this  title  Is  to  be 
construed  to  defeat  any  reasonable  local, 
state,  or  federal  restrictions  having  to  do 
with  the  maximum  number  of  individuals 
permitted  to  occupy  a  dwelling  unit.  Famil- 
ial status,  as  used  In  this  title,  is  not  to 
apply  to  any  state  or  federal  programs 
aimed  at  assisting  elderly  persons  or  to  bona 
fide  retirement  communities  or  housing  op- 
erated for  older  persons,  equipped  with  fa- 
cilities and  amenities  to  meet  the  physical 
and  social  needs  of  older  persons. 

Section  6(a).  Establishes  a  Fair  Housing 
Review  Commission  made  up  of  three  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Com- 
mission would  appoint  administrative  law 
judges  (ALJs)  who  would  conduct  hearings 
on  claims  of  alleged  discrimination.  All 
hearings  and  administrative  records  would 
be  open  to  the  public.  A  Commission  appeal 
panel  would  review  appeals  of  proposed 
orders  of  ALJs  and  could  approve,  reject, 
modify,  or  vacate  and  remand  to  the  ALJs 
for  further  proceedings.  The  HUD  Secre- 
tary could  not  modify  any  order  under  sec- 
tion 811  of  this  title  or  any  decision  of  the 
Commission. 

Section  6(b).  Amends  section  808(d)  of  the 
Act  to  make  clear  the  obligation  of  all  par- 
ticipants in  HUD  programs  and  activities 
(Including  state,  local  or  private  agencies  or 
persons)  and  any  federal  financial  regula- 
tory agency  (Including  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  and  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation)  to  administer  their  pro- 
grams and  activities  In  a  manner  that 
affirmatively  furthers  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

Section  6(c).  Amends  section  808(e)  of  the 
Act  to  require  an  annual  report  to  Congress 
on  the  progress  made  In  eliminating  dis- 
criminatory housing  practices,  obstacles  re- 
maining to  equal  housing  opportunity,  and 
recommendations  for  further  legislative  or 
executive  action.  HUD  Is  further  required  to 
give  advice  and  assistance,  upon  request,  to 
persons  of  low  income,  concerning  housing 
assistance  for  which  they  are  eligible  and 
the  availability  and  location  of  such  housing 
within  their  means. 

Section  7.  Revises  the  enforcement  mech- 
anisms in  the  Act.  Under  present  law,  HUD 
has  only  the  authority  to  investigate  and 
conciliate  violations.  This  section  would  pro- 


vide authority  for  ALJs  to  issue  cease  and 
desist  orders  and  order  other  appropriate 
relief  through  administrative  proceedings. 

A  new  section  810  provides  for  the  filing 
of  housing  discrimination  charges  with 
HUD  by  the  Secretary  and  by  aggrieved  per- 
sons. HX7D  is  authorized  to  Investigate 
charges  and  attempt  to  resolve  them 
through  conciliation  or.  if  all  parties  agree, 
arbitration.  If  such  efforts  fail  and  there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  the  charge,  the 
HUD  Secretary  has  several  enforcement  op- 
tions: mandatory  referral  to  a  state  or  local 
agency  found  by  the  Secretary  to  operate 
under  laws  substantially  equivalent  to  those 
in  Title  VIII:  the  filing  of  an  administrative 
complaint  under  section  811:  or  referral  to 
the  Attorney  General  for  court  action.  All 
cases  involving  the  legality  of  state  or  local 
zoning  laws,  or  any  novel  Issue  of  law  or  fact 
or  other  complicating  factor  would  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Attorney  General. 

A  new  section  811  provides  for  a  hearing 
before  an  ALT  following  which  the  ALJ  may 
order  appropriate  relief,  including  a  cease 
and  desist  order,  compensation  for  all  dam- 
ages suffered,  and  a  civil  penalty  not  to 
exceed  $10,000.  An  appeal  of  a  proposed 
order  can  be  made  to  the  Fair  Housing 
Review  Commission  (within  30  days)  and  of 
a  final  order  to  the  appropriate  court  of  ap- 
peals (within  60  days). 

A  new  section  812  outlines  private  Judicial 
enforcement  rights.  An  aggrieved  person 
has  two  years,  rather  than  the  present  180 
days,  within  which  to  file  a  civil  action  to 
remedy  a  discriminatory  housing  practice. 
However,  such  a  suit  may  not  be  filed  if  the 
aggrieved  person  has  filed  the  charge  with 
HUD.  and  a  hearing  on  the  record  has  com- 
menced by  the  ALT  or  the  state  or  local 
agency  to  which  HUD  has  referred  the 
charge. 

The  court.  In  cases  brought  by  aggrieved 
persons,  who  are  financially  unable  to  bear 
the  costs,  may  appoint  an  attorney  and  au- 
thorize the  commencement  of  actions  with- 
out fees.  The  Attorney  General  may  Inter- 
vene in  such  civil  actions,  where  the  case  in- 
volves Issues  of  general  public  importance. 

A  new  section  813  outlines  the  enforce- 
ment role  of  ther  Attorney  General.  The  At- 
torney General  Is  authorized  to  file  suit  on 
his  own  initiative  to  remedy  "pattern  or 
practice"  violations,  or  in  cases  involving 
issues  of  "general  public  Importance."  The 
Attorney  (3eneral  may  otherwise  bring  civil 
actions  to  enforce  the  Secretary's  final 
orders,  to  collect  any  civil  penalties  assessed 
under  section  811.  and  to  remedy  discrimi- 
natory housing  practices  when  the  Secre- 
tary has  found  reasonable  cause  and  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. 

A  new  section  814  provides  that  attorneys 
fees  may  be  awarded  to  prevailing  parties  In 
both  judicial  and  administrative  proceed- 
ings. 

A  new  subsection  to  section  815  states  that 
nothing  in  Title  VIII  shall  repeal,  super- 
sede, or  diminish  the  protection  provided 
the  handicapped  under  other  federal  laws. 

Section  8.  Amends  section  817  of  the  Act 
by  broadening  that  section  to  provide  a  civil 
remedy  for  Interferences  with  or  Intimida- 
tions relating  to  the  exercise  of  rights  grant- 
ed by  the  title.  Present  law  technically  pro- 
vides such  remedies  only  for  violations  of 
sections  803,  804,  805,  and  806  of  the  Act. 

Section  9.  Title  IX  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1968  Is  brought  Into  conformance  with 
the  1983  amendments  with  addition  of 
"handicap"  as  a  protected  class. 


Section  10.  Amends  "Htle  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  for  Judicial  review  of 
the  Fair  Housing  Review  Commission  in  the 
appropriate  court  of  appeals. 

Section  11.  Conforms  the  1983  amend- 
ments to  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  and 
authorizes  appropriations  of  necessary 
funds  after  October  1.  1983. 

Leadership  Conference 

ON  Civil  Rights, 
Waahington,  D.C..  May  S,  1983. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.. 
V.S.  Senate.  RusieU  Senate  Office  BuUdinff, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  The  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  a  coalition  of 
165  national  organizations  representing 
Blacks,  Hlspanics,  women,  labor,  Asian  and 
Native  Americans,  senior  citizens,  disabled 
persons,  and  churches,  strongly  supports 
the  introduction  of  the  Fair  Housing 
Amendments  Act.  This  measure  is  a  top  leg- 
islative priority  for  the  Leadership  Confer- 
ence in  the  98th  Congress. 

Regrettably,  the  passage  of  this  measure 
is  still  very  much  needed,  for  many  studies 
d(x:ument  that  discrimination  in  the  sale 
and  rental  of  housing  continues  to  be  a  seri- 
ous national  problem.  One  principal  reason 
for  the  persistence  of  this  discrimination  is 
that  the  1968  Pair  Housing  Act  lacks  an  ef- 
fective enforcement  mechanism.  By  estab- 
lishing an  administrative  hearing  process, 
the  Fair  Housing  Amendments  Act  would  at 
long  last  provide  a  speedy,  fair,  less  costly, 
and  effective  adjudication  process  for  re- 
solving housing  complaints. 

In  addition  to  retaining  provisions  from 
previous  legislation  which  would  expand 
fair  housing  coverage  to  protect  the  handi- 
capped, the  1983  measure  also  prohibits  dis- 
crimination against  families  with  children. 
Such  discrimination  has  become  widespread, 
affecting  especially  racial  minorities  and 
families  headed  by  single  women.  A  H.U.D. 
sponsored  study  conducted  in  1980  showed 
that  25  percent  of  all  apartment  rental 
units  across  the  country  were  closed  to  fam- 
ilies with  children.  In  some  localities,  the 
discrimination  rate  went  as  high  as  75  per- 
cent, and  rates  of  50  percent  were  not  un- 
common. 

The  Leadership  Conference  also  applauds 
the  bipartisan  congressional  coalition  sup- 
porting the  legislation.  This  Is  the  type  of 
coalition  that  propelled  the  1982  extension 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  an  overwhelm- 
ing victory. 

The  Conference  urges  the  Congress  to  ex- 
peditiously consider  and  enact  the  Fair 
Housing  Amendments  Act.  For  this  vital  leg- 
islation will  help  further  our  Nation's  irrev- 
ocable commitment  to  equality  of  opportu- 
nity for  all  our  citizens. 
Sincerely, 

Ralph  G.  Neas, 

Executive  Director. 
Benjamin  L  Hooks, 

CTiatrperson. 

National  Committee  Against 
Discrimination  in  Housing, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  28,  1983. 
Hon.  Charles  McK^.  Mathias,  Jr., 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mathias:  The  National 
Committee  Against  Discrimination  in  Hous- 
ing offers  Its  full  support  and  that  of  its 
more  than  70  affiliated  public  and  private 
fair  housing  organizations  across  the  coun- 
try for  the  legislation  you  are  introducing  to 
amend  and  strengthen  the  Federal  Fair 
Housing  Act. 


As  you  know,  NCDH  has  been  devoting  its 
full  efforts  and  resources  to  the  cause  of 
equal  housing  opportunity  for  more  than 
three  decades.  We  were  gratified  when  Con- 
gress enacted  the  1968  Federal  Fair  Housing 
Law.  establishing  fair  housing  as  firm  na- 
tional policy  and  as  the  law  of  the  land. 

Over  the  past  15  years,  since  the  Fair 
Housing  Law  was  enacted,  we  and  our  affili- 
ates have  devoted  special  attention  to  en- 
forcing that  law.  We  have  had  first-hand  ex- 
perience demonstating  the  law's  weaknesses 
and  Inadequacies  that  Impede  greater 
progress  in  achieving  equal  housing  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans.  We  are  convinced 
that  the  bill  you  are  introducing  will  elimi- 
nate those  weaknesses  and  inadequacies, 
and  contribute  significantly  to  securing  in 
fact  the  goals  of  fair  housing. 

We  fully  support  the  provisions  extending 
protection  to  handicapped  persons  and  fam- 
ilies with  children.  Studies  and  investiga- 
tions have  shown  that  these  grouiis  of 
Americans  are  subjected  to  widespread  dis- 
crimination in  their  efforts  to  secure  decent 
housing  and  are  in  need  of  the  protection  of 
Federal  law. 

We  also  endorse  the  amendments  clarify- 
ing certain  ambiguities  in  the  Fair  Housing 
Law.  These  amendments,  as  you  know,  do 
not  effect  any  substantive  changes  in  the 
existing  law,  but  rather,  conform  to  uniform 
decisions  and  Interpretations  by  the  Federal 
courts. 

We  are  especially  gratified  by  the  provi- 
sions strengthening  enforcement  of  the  Fair 
Housing  Law.  Our  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  the  enforcement  mechanisms 
now  available— conciliation  of  complaints  by 
HUD.  "pattern  or  practice"  suits  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  private  litigation- 
are  not  sufficient,  alone  or  in  combination, 
to  do  the  Job.  We  are  convinced,  on  the 
basis  of  our  own  exp>erience  and  the  experi- 
ence of  our  affiliated  fair  housing  centers, 
that  establishment  of  an  administrative  en- 
forcement mechanism,  with  appropriate  ju- 
dicial review,  will  add  a  necessary  adjunct  to 
existing  enforcement  mechanisms  that  not 
only  will  put  teeth  into  the  HUD  concilia- 
tion process,  but  will  also  serve  to  enhance 
the  importance  of  conciliation  as  an  Instru- 
ment for  successful  resolution  of  housing 
discrimination  complaints. 

In  short,  we  believe  you  and  your  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  have  crafted  superb 
legislation,  deserving  of  the  full  support  of 
the  Congress. 

We  enthusiastically  endorse  the  bill  and 
urge  Its  enactment. 
Sincerely. 

Martin  E.  Sloane, 
Executive  Director. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  pleased  to  be  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Fair  Housing  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1983.  The  enactment  of  a 
bill  of  this  nature  is  long  overdue.  An 
earlier  version  of  these  amendments, 
S.  506.  should  have  been  passed  in  the 
waning  days  of  the  96th  Congress  but. 
unfortunately,  was  subjected  to  a  fili- 
buster. Despite  the  efforts  of  myself 
and  others,  we  were  not  able  to  break 
the  filibuster  and  the  bill  was  taken 
down.  I  said  then— and  it  is  just  as 
true  now— this  bill  is  a  sjTnbol  of  jiis- 
tice  for  many  Americans.  We  must 
continue  the  effort  to  insure  equal  op- 
portunity for  all  our  citizens.  We  must 
be  committed  to  do  combat  with  hous- 
ing discrimination  and  its  degrading 


effects.  Our  antidiacrimination  stat- 
utes are  nothing  if  they  are  not  armed 
with  strong  enforcement  procedives. 
The  bill  that  we  are  introducing  today 
adds  teeth  to  the  Fair  Housing  Act  by 
strengthening  the  act's  enforcement 
procedures. 

The  current  fair  housing  enforce- 
ment procedures  under  title  VIII  of 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1968  are  inad- 
equate. The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  has  little  author- 
ity to  enforce  the  law  by  administra- 
tive action.  Presently,  he  can  only  help 
conciliate— with  the  cooperation  of  the 
parties  concerned— complaints  of  dis- 
crimination. Not  many  complaints  are 
ever  resolved  by  this  pr(x;ess,  and  so 
most  aggrieved  individuals  must  seek 
redress  in  the  courts.  But  in  the 
courts,  the  overwhelming  cost  of  civil 
rights  cases  and  the  delay  in  the  hear- 
ing of  those  cases  discourage  many  of 
those  who  have  a  legitimate  complaint 
from  pursuing  a  remedy.  A  stronger 
enforcement  procedure,  such  as  the 
proposal  contained  in  the  Fair  Hous- 
ing Act  Amendments  of  1983.  would 
retard  discriminatory  practices  by 
making  it  easier  to  seek  and  exercise 
sanctions  against  violators  of  the  law. 
increased  enporcemert  procedures 

The  proposed  act  provides  for  an  ad- 
ministrative hearing  process  as  a  last 
resort.  Before  independent  administra- 
tive law  judges  are  used,  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  would  first  attempt  concilia- 
tion, or.  with  the  consent  of  both  par- 
ties, refer  the  case  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  binding  arbitration. 

The  Secretary  could  also  refer  any 
grievances  to  a  State  or  local  agency  if 
that  agency  has  an  enforcement  mech- 
anism substantially  equivalent  to  the 
one  created  by  these  proposed  amend- 
ments. The  bill  also  allows  individuals 
to  seek  redress  in  the  Federal  courts  if 
they  so  choose  and  allows  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  bring  suit  when  he  has 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
rights  granted  by  title  VIII  are  being 
denied. 

Still,  the  most  important  enforce- 
ment provision  contained  in  this  bill  is 
the  establishment  of  a  Presidentially 
appointed  three  member  fair  housing 
Review  Commission  that  will  select  ad- 
ministrative law  judges  and  review 
their  opinions.  The  final  order  of  the 
Commission  may  be  appealed  in  the 
appropriate  Federal  court.  Similar 
procedures  are  currently  being  used 
effectively  by  28  other  Federal  agen- 
cies and  departments.  The  promise  of 
Fair  Housing  means  little  if  victims  of 
discrimination  cannot  seek  adequate 
redress  due  to  the  inherent  systematic 
problems  of  the  current  procedures. 
This  bill  will  insure  that  minorities, 
women,  handicapped  people,  and  fami- 
lies with  children  will  have  access  to  a 
judicial  system  that  can  protect  them 
from  illegal  actions. 
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COVOtAOl  OP  HAHSICAPPKD  FOtSOMS 

Mr.  President,  I  stxongly  support  the 
proposed  expansion  of  the  Tait  Hous- 
ing Act's  coverage  to  protect  handi- 
capped persons  from  certain  discrimi- 
natory practices  in  the  housing 
market 

During  the  past  decade,  our  Nation 
has  made  significant  strides  toward 
overcoming  the  attitudlnal  and  physi- 
cal barriers  that  have  kept  many  dis- 
abled Americans  out  of  the  main- 
stream of  our  society  and  deprives 
them  of  opportiuiitles  that  should  be 
each  citizen's  due. 

The  chance  to  live  in  the  community 
and  to  have  the  range  of  choices  of  lo- 
cation, cost,  and  type  of  housing  nec- 
essary to  make  that  chance  a  realistic 
one  can  be  vitally  important.  Having 
these  choices  can  be  the  key  to  a  dis- 
abled person's  ability  to  lead  a  more 
productive,  self-sustaining  life,  to 
enjoy  the  recreational  and  social  ac- 
tivities that  are  readily  available  to 
others,  and  to  live  with  or  be  close  to 
family  and  friends. 

Thus,  I  believe  that  enactment  of 
this  bill,  supplementing  the  more  sub- 
stantial rights  imder  section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  to  be  free 
of  discrimination  in  federally  assisted 
housing  and  other  programs,  would  be 
of  substantial  value  in  helping  to 
make  further  needed  progress  toward 
making  ours  a  land  that  is  truly  one  of 
opportunity— and  our  society  a  truly 
open  one— for  all  of  our  citizens. 

HOUSnC  DISCRUIIRATIOM  AGAINST  PAMIUES 
WITH  CBILDMCN 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  con- 
tains a  provision  which  would  prohibit 
discrimination  against  families  with 
children.  This  provision  would  not 
override  any  reasonable  local.  State,  or 
Federal  restrictions  regarding  the 
maximum  number  of  occupants  per- 
mitted to  occupy  a  dwelling  unit,  nor 
would  it  apply  with  respect  to  dwell- 
ings established  strictly  for  senior  citi- 
zens, such  as  retirement  communities. 
It  would  prohibit  the  type  of  blanket 
exclusions  of  families  with  young  chil- 
dren that  has  substantially  limited  the 
housing  available  to  such  families. 

Mr.  President,  discrimination  in 
rental  housing  against  families  with 
children  is  a  serious  problem.  A  report 
issued  in  1980  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
"Measuring  Restrictive  Rental  Prac- 
tices Affecting  Families  With  Chil- 
dren: A  National  Survey,"  found  that 
some  26  p>ercent  of  the  Nation's  rental 
housing  units  are  in  buildings  which 
ban  families  with  children.  In  addition 
to  outright  bans  on  children,  the 
report  fotmd  other  restrictive  prac- 
tices, such  as  limitations  on  the  age, 
sex,  or  number  of  children.  These  ad- 
ditional restrictions  limit  even  further 
the  rental  units  available  to  families 
with  children.  A  second  report  issued 
by  HUD  in  1980,  "How  Restrictive 
Rental  Practices  Affect  Families  With 


Children."  documented  the  extent  to 
which  such  rental  restrictions  affect 
families  with  children.  That  report 
foimd  that  more  than  half  of  the  sur- 
vey's respondents  who  had  faced  diffi- 
culties in  finding  decent  housing  had 
to  search  for  more  than  9  weeks  for 
rental  housing  which  would  accept 
children.  Many  reported  having  to 
accept  substandard  housing  because 
they  could  not  find  rentals  that  would 
accept  children. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  States 
have  recently  enacted  legislation  to 
prohibit  discrimination  against  fami- 
lies with  children.  Last  year,  the  Cali- 
fornia Supreme  Court  in  a  landmark 
case  declared  that  such  discriminatory 
policies  violated  the  California  Civil 
Rights  Act.  In  its  decision  in  this  case, 
Marina  Point,  Ltd.  against  Wolfson, 
the  California  court  took  note  of  the 
extensive  nature  of  the  practice  of  dis- 
crimination against  families  with  chil- 
dren in  rental  housing,  and  concluded, 

A  society  that  sanctions  wholesale  dis- 
crimination against  its  children  in  obtaining 
housing  engages  in  suspect  activity.  Even 
the  most  primitive  society  fosters  the  pro- 
tection of  its  young:  such  a  society  would 
hardly  discriminate  against  children  in  their 
need  for  shelter. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation 
would  extend  protection  against  this 
type  of  discrimination  to  families  with 
children  throughout  the  Nation. 

Mr.  {^resident,  it  should  also  be 
noted  that  although  the  practice  of 
discriminating  against  families  with 
children  is  encountered  by  many  fami- 
lies regardless  of  race  or  ethnic  back- 
ground, the  HUD  reports  noted  that 
minority  families  experienced  even 
more  serious  housing  problems  than 
did  white  families  with  similar  income 
levels.  Some  question  can  be  raised  as 
to  whether  at  times  no-children  poli- 
cies are  used  as  a  smoke  screen  for 
racial  discrimination.  In  any  event,  ex- 
tending the  provisions  of  the  fair 
housing  law  to  bar  discrimination 
against  families  with  children  would 
clearly  be  consistent  with  the  overall 
focus  of  this  law  with  regard  to  other 
types  of  discriminatory  rental  prac- 
tices. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  stronger  enforcement 
procedures  are  needed.  Testimony 
before  the  Senate  Judicary  Committee 
in  the  96th  Congress  indicated  that 
housing  discrimination  is  still  a  widely 
practiced  phenomenon.  While  discrim- 
ination in  housing  is  certainly  not  lim- 
ited to  racial  discrimination,  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Commission  on  Feder- 
al Disorders— the  Kemer  Commis- 
sion—pointed out  that  although  blacks 
had  attained  similar  incomes,  living 
standards,  and  cultural  levels  of  their 
white  counterparts,  most  black  fami- 
lies had  remained  within  predominant- 
ly black  neighborhoods,  primarily  be- 
cause they  had  been  excluded  from 
white  residential  areas.  The  discrimi- 


nation in  housing  that  was  identified 
over  a  decade  ago  is  still  prevalent  in 
today's  society. 

It  is  time  to  get  serious  about  fair 
housing.  It  is  time  to  stamp  out  hous- 
ing discrimination  in  all  its  forms 
against  minorities,  women,  handi- 
capped persons,  and  families  with  chil- 
dren. It  Is  time  to  do  the  right  thing— 
the  moral  thing— and  provide  access  to 
equal  housing  opportunities  for  all 
Americans.  This  bill  rings  the  chimes 
freedom.  It  is  with  great  pride  that  I 
join  as  a  cosponsor,  and  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  do  the  same. 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Mathias 
and  35  other  Senators  In  introducing 
the  Pair  Housing  Act  of  1983. 

In  1968,  Congress  enacted  legislation 
to  provide  equal  housing  opportunity 
for  all  Americans.  The  Fair  Housing 
Act  of  1968  was  landmark  legislation. 
Along  with  the  Public  Acconunoda- 
tions  Act  of  1964  and  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  it  formed  the  basic 
Federal  protection  against  racial  dis- 
crimination. 

We  knew  then,  and  we  icnow  today, 
that  segregated  housing  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  a  segregated  society.  The 
Fair  Housing  Act  was  essential  to  this 
Nation's  commitment  to  root  out  all 
aspects  of  segregation  and  to  advance 
the  cause  of  equal  justice  and  equal 
opportunity  for  every  American. 

Fifteen  years  ago  we  promised  equal 
housing  opportunity  to  all  citizens. 
Fifteen  years  later  that  promise  is  un- 
fulfilled. Today,  equal  housing  oppor- 
tunity continues  to  be  denied  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

Housing  discrimination  places  an 
unfair  economic  and  emotional  burden 
upon  millions  of  individuals  and  fami- 
lies. In  a  highly  mobile  society,  it 
limits  the  mobility  of  minorities,  fami- 
lies with  children,  and  the  handi- 
capped. Job  opportunity  is  lost  when 
the  head  of  a  household  cannot  find 
suitable  housing  close  to  a  workplace. 
Families  may  be  separated  and  chil- 
dren divided  among  relatives,  while  a 
parent  searches  for  decent  housing.  In 
countless  other  ways,  housing  segrega- 
tion does  immeasureable  damage  to 
the  values  for  which  this  country 
stands.  The  widespread  patterns  of 
housing  segregation  that  exist 
throughout  America  are  a  highly  visi- 
ble blight  on  our  democracy.  This 
demonstrates  that  we  are  not  yet  one 
Nation,  but  still  two  societies,  separate 
and  unequal. 

We  can  change  that.  Through  the 
enforcement  mechanisms  of  the  legis- 
lation we  are  introducing  today,  we 
can  redeem  the  promise  of  the  1968 
act  and  reduce  segregation  in  housing. 

We  must  not  accept  arbitrary  and  ir- 
rational restrictions  on  places  where 
Americans  may  live.  The  pressures 
generated  by  such  restrictions  breed 
ghettos  that  create  despair  and  that 


condemn  too  many  Americans  to  lives 
of  second-class  citizenship. 

Housing  discrimination  feeds  a  vi- 
cious cycle.  By  restricting  the  dwell- 
ings and  communities  available  to  mi- 
norities, it  forces  them  into  ghettos  of 
inadequate  housing.  In  turn,  this  of- 
fense against  human  dignity  is  mis- 
used to  perpetuate  the  myth  that  the 
minority  victims  are  somehow  respon- 
sible for  their  plight.  TlUs  is  not  only 
unjust:  it  fuels  the  fears  that  breed 
more  housing  discrimination.  This 
cycle  of  segregation  must  be  broken— 
and  it  can  be  broken  by  effective  and 
consistent  enforcement  of  the  law. 

In  these  harsh  economic  times,  the 
burden  of  overpriced  or  inadequate 
housing  falls  most  heavily  on  those 
least  able  to  afford  it.  Today,  three 
out  of  every  four  black  and  Hispanic 
Americans  will  be  victims  of  discrimi- 
nation when  they  seek  rental  housing. 

A  recent  analysis  by  the  Citizens 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  reveals 
that  segregation  has  declined  only 
slightly  in  the  past  decade.  The  Com- 
mission concluded  that  the  present 
fair  housing  law  has  been  tragically  in- 
effective for  a  generation  of  home 
buyers.  This  bipartisan  group  of  15 
distinguished  Americans  was  headed 
by  Dr.  Arthur  Flemming,  a  member  of 
President  Eisenhower's  Cabinet  and 
former  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission. 

Its  members  include  former  Attor- 
ney General  Elliot  Richardson:  the 
Reverend  Theodore  Hesburgh,  also  a 
former  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission;  former  Federal  judge  and 
Deputy  Attorney  General  Harold 
Tyler:  former  Solicitor  General  and 
dean  of  Harvard  Law  School  Erwin 
Griswold:  former  Secretary  of  Labor 
Ray  Marshall:  and  former  Senator 
Birch  Bayh. 

The  Commission  also  was  clear  in  its 
strong  criticism  of  the  present  admin- 
istration's failure  to  provide  adequate 
enforcement  of  the  Nation's  fair  hous- 
ing laws. 

The  fundamental  flaw  in  present  law 
is  that  it  confers  a  right  without  a 
remedy.  Those  who  suffer  discrimina- 
tion have  little  hope  for  relief.  Under 
current  law,  victims  of  discrimination 
in  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing  have 
two  courses  of  action:  They  can  file  a 
private  suit  in  Federal  district  court; 
or  they  can  ask  HUD  to  attempt  a 
conciliation  procedure.  But  neither 
remedy  is  effective. 

Filing  a  private  suit  means  long 
delays  and  high  costs— in  most  metro- 
politan areas,  it  takes  more  than  2 
years  for  such  cases  to  come  to  trial. 
Conciliation  is  equally  futile.  Since 
HUD  cannot  sue  them,  parties  who 
have  discriminated  have  no  incentive 
to  settle.  HUD  has  no  authority  to  re- 
quire the  parties  to  conciliate,  and  it 
has  no  power  to  enforce  any  final 
agreement.  Of  the  5,000  complaints 
that  HUD  receives  each  year,  the  De- 


partment resolves  only  6  percent.  The 
absence  of  any  effective  and  accessible 
remedy  for  housing  discrimination 
means  that  large  nvunbers  of  individ- 
uals and  their  families  are  denied  the 
housing  of  their  choice. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to 
remedy  this  injustice  by  providing  a 
realistic  and  workable  enforcement 
mechanism  for  existing  law.  Under  its 
procedures,  black  and  Hispanic  Ameri- 
cans will  at  last  have  a  remedy  capable 
of  making  their  right  to  fair  housing  a 
reality. 

This  legislation  is  essentially  the 
same  bill  approved  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  in  1980.  The  bill's 
basic  provisions  deal  with  enforcement 
of  the  law.  It  provides  speedy  hearings 
before  administrative  law  judges  who 
are  expert  in  fair  housing  law.  Com- 
plaints can  be  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  victim;  cases 
can  be  resolved  sooner  and  at  lower 
cost  than  through  the  courts. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  incorpo- 
rates the  special  safeguard  of  an  inde- 
pendent Fair  Housing  Review  Commis- 
sion. This  Presidential  Commission 
will  appoint  the  administrative  law 
judges  and  an  Appellate  Review 
Board.  It  will  thereby  insulate  the 
hearing  process  from  undue  influence 
by  the  Secretary  of  HUD  or  by  the  en- 
forcement arm  of  HUD,  which  will  ini- 
tiate proceedings  in  cases  of  alleged 
discrimination. 

The  standard  of  proof  necessary  to 
establish  illegal  discrimination  will 
remain  the  same  as  current  case  law. 

In  the  final  days  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress, a  bipartisan  coalition  almost 
succeeded  in  passing  this  important 
legislation.  A  similar  bill  passed  over- 
whelmingly in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  need  for  a  more  effec- 
tive remedy  for  the  right  to  fair  hous- 
ing was  recognized  by  a  bipartisan  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate.  But  time  ran  out, 
and  the  Congress  ended  t>efore  action 
could  be  completed. 

Today  the  time  is  right  for  a  new 
effort  to  enact  effective  fair  housing 
legislation— and  this  time  we  must  suc- 
ceed. 

Our  bill  also  contains  new  protec- 
tions for  two  important  groups— fami- 
lies with  children,  and  handicapped 
persons.  We  know  that  restrictions 
against  children  are  often  used  as  a 
subterfuge  for  segregation  in  housing. 
All  too  frequently  today,  such  restric- 
tions are  invoked  against  blaclis  or 
Hispanics,  but  not  against  whites.  Dis- 
crimination against  families  with  chil- 
dren is  a  major  factor  in  the  number 
of  children  living  in  substandard  hous- 
ing—today, 13  percent  of  all  children 
are  inadequately  housed,  but  for  black 
and  Hispanic  children,  the  figure  is  24 
percent. 

When  families  with  children  seek 
housing  today,  they  find  that  26  per- 
cent of  the  rental  units  exclude  chil- 
dren. Another  50  percent  have  restric- 


tions on  the  age,  sex.  and  number  of 
children  that  may  reside  in  an  apart- 
ment of  a  particular  size.  As  a  rmilt, 
families  with  children  often  find  that 
three-quarters  of  apartments  are  off 
limits  to  them. 

The  impact  of  this  discrimination 
falls  most  heavily  on  families  headed 
by  women.  They  have  less  income 
than  families  headed  by  men  or  two- 
parent  households.  Their  need  to  be 
close  to  the  job.  schools,  day  care,  and 
social  services  is  greater.  They  can 
least  afford  time-consiuning  searches 
for  adequate  housing  or  the  stress  of 
inadequate  housing. 

Black  women  heads  of  households 
are  particularly  vulnerable  to  housing 
discrimination.  Only  one  out  of  four 
families  headed  by  black  women  reside 
outside  this  country's  central  cities. 
These  families  suffer  the  dual  impact 
of  discrimination  based  on  race  and  fa- 
milial status. 

Nine  States  have  passed  legislation 
prohibiting  discrimination  against 
families  with  children  in  rental  hous- 
ing. Any  meaningful  Federal  fair  hous- 
ing measiu*e  must  extend  protection  to 
families  with  children  everywhere  in 
America. 

Housing  for  senior  citizens,  retire- 
ment communities,  and  local  govern- 
ment occupancy  restrictions  are 
exempt  from  the  provisions  with  re- 
spect to  families. 

Handicapped  Americans  will  also 
benefit  from  this  legislation.  Since 
1970.  it  has  been  national  policy  to 
provide  access  fof'  handicapped  per- 
sons to  all  public  and  commercial  fa- 
cilities. The  rights  of  handicapped  per- 
sons have  advanced  over  the  past 
decade— but  housing  has  been  a  con- 
stant roadblock. 

Small  group  homes  often  provide 
the  most  effective  means  of  housing 
for  the  handicapped,  so  that  they  can 
receive  the  special  care  they  need. 
This  legislation  eliminates  arbitrary 
restrictions  on  such  homes.  In  addi- 
tion, handicapped  tenants  will  be  al- 
lowed to  make  minor  alterations  in 
their  residences  at  their  own  expense. 
These  measures  will  promote  self-suf- 
ficiency and  independent  living  for 
handicapped  Americans. 

Fifteen  years  have  passed,  and  yet 
the  1968  Fair  Housing  Act  remains  a 
noble  promise  unfulfilled.  Year  after 
year,  blatant  discrimination  mocks  the 
law.  Segregation  in  housing  helps  to 
sustain  segregation  in  every  other 
aspect  of  society.  It  means  ghettos  for 
children,  for  the  handicapped,  for 
blacks,  and  Hispanics.  We  must  open 
the  doors  of  equal  housing  opportuni- 
ty for  all.  We  can  no  longer  be  content 
with  a  law  which  pays  Up  service  to 
fair  housing  but  denies  the  remedies 
that  alone  can  give  meaning  to  the 
right. 

I  hope  that  Congress  wlU  give  this 
measure  the  full  support  which  it  de- 
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serves— and  which  conscience  and  his- 
U«rs  demand.  It  is  time  for  America  to 
take  the  next  great  step  for  civil  rights 
and  equal  Justice  under  law.* 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  Join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Fair  Housing  Amendments  Act  of 
1983.  Fair  and  open  housing  marliets 
are  the  essence  of  a  truly  Just  society. 
We  as  a  free  people  simply  cannot 
afford  to  countenance  practices  that 
systematically  deprive  some  of  our 
citizens  of  the  full  promise  of  Ameri- 
can life.  The  need  for  effective  laws  to 
deter— and  eliminate— such  discrimina- 
tory practices  cannot  be  denied. 

But  frankly.  Mr.  President,  there's 
something  equally  as  important  at 
stake  here  as  assuring  every  American 
citizen— man.  woman,  and  child— the 
right  to  a  free  choice  of  where  to  live. 
At  stake  here  also  is  the  question  of 
whether  we  are  going  to  honor  a  com- 
mitment we  made  15  years  ago  to 
eliminate  unlawful  housing  discrimi- 
nation. As  part  of  the  1968  Civil 
Rights  Act,  we  promised  to  eliminate 
the  blight  of  housing  discrimination 
from  American  life,  but  we  did  not 
provide  the  enforcement  tools  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  that  end.  Unless  we 
act  now  to  provide  the  necessary  en- 
forcement remedies,  we  will  be  serving 
notice  to  the  people  of  this  country 
that  we  intend  for  the  1968  act  to 
remain  an  empty  promise.  We  will 
serve  notice  that  discrimination  may 
continue  unabated— just  as  it  has  in 
the  15  years  since  enactment  of  the 
original  fair  housing  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  does  provide  the  effec- 
tive remedies  we  need.  It  establishes  a 
streamlined  administrative  procedure 
within  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  process  in- 
dividuals' complaints  of  housing  dis- 
crimination. Administrative  law  judges 
experienced  in  fair  housing  issues 
would  be  available  to  aggrieved  per- 
sons. Cases  would  be  heard  by  special- 
ists in  the  field  rather  than  by  judges 
dealing  with  a  multitude  of  different 
topics.  Time-consuming  and  expensive 
court  cases  would  be  replaced  by 
simple  and  straightforward  adminis- 
trative hearings.  And  HUD  would  have 
the  authority  to  resolve  the  com- 
plaints before  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  makes  no 
dramatic  changes  in  the  substance  of 
fair  housing  law.  It  doesn't  change  the 
legal  requirements  for  the  showing 
necessary  to  establish  a  fair  housing 
violation.  It  simply  puts  some  teeth 
into  a  commitment  we  made  15  years 
ago  to  insure  all  Americans  the  right 
to  choose  where  they  want  to  live.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
fulfill  that  commitment.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  in  helping  to  insure 
prompt  passage  of  this  long-overdue 
message.0 

•  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise   today   to  Join  with   my   distin- 


guished colleague  from  Massachusetts, 
Senator  KsmfCDT.  and  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Maryland, 
Senator  Mathias.  in  introducing  the 
Fair  Housing  Amendments  Act  of 
1983.  This  legislation  is  intended  to 
give,  at  long  last,  full  effect  to  the 
1968  Fair  Housing  Act— title  VIII  of 
the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1968— strength- 
ening the  act's  administrative  enforce- 
ment provisions;  expanding  its  cover- 
age to  protect  the  handicapped,  and 
families  with  children,  from  discrimi- 
natory practice;  and  requiring  compli- 
ance from  all  persons  involved  in  the 
housing  sector. 

The  history  of  fair  housing  legisla- 
tion in  this  country  has  been  one  of 
failed  commitment.  Fifteen  years  ago, 
in  1968,  landmark  legislation  was  en- 
acted to  ban  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  na- 
tional origin  in  the  sale  or  rental  of 
housing.  Passage  of  this  measiu-e  was 
indeed  a  significant  advance  for  civil 
rights  advocates.  Regrettably,  howev- 
er, no  rules  or  regulation  were  ever 
promulgated  to  implement  the  law. 
Likewise,  repeated  efforts  to  improve 
the  law  through  amendments  have 
continually  been  rebuffed.  The  initial 
act  of  Congress  to  insure  each  Ameri- 
can the  right  to  his  or  her  choice  of 
housing  was  laudable;  that  nothing 
has  since  been  done  to  carry  out  the 
civil  rights  protections  embodied  in 
the  original  Fair  Housing  Act  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace. 

The  bill  we  offer  today  gives  new  life 
to  the  promises  contained  in  the  1968 
Fair  Housing  Act.  No  substantive 
changes  are  made  in  the  current  law— 
the  same  standard  of  proof  is  required 
as  evidence  of  illegal  discrimination. 
Rather,  our  legislation  provides  an  ef- 
fective enforcement  mechanism  for 
adjudicating  housing  discrimination 
cases  more  quickly,  fairly  and  at  less 
cost.  Presently,  a  complainant  has 
only  two  courses  of  action;  he  may  ini- 
tiate a  private  law  suit  or  request  HUD 
to  attempt  conciliation.  The  first 
option  places  an  onerous  financial 
burden  on  victims  of  discrimination, 
while  the  second  alternative  has  mini- 
mal effect  since  HUD  has  no  authority 
to  make  adverse  parties  enter  concilia- 
tion or  comply  with  a  final  agreement. 
Our  legislation  provides  a  third  option: 
a  hearing  before  an  administrative  law 
judge  with  review  by  a  three-member 
Fair  Housing  Review  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  In  many  re- 
spects, our  bill  is  quite  similar  to  legis- 
lation (S.  506)  reported  out  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  the 
96th  Congress,  of  which  I  was  also  a 
cosponsor. 

The  measure  we  introduce  would 
also  bring  the  handicapped,  and  fami- 
lies with  children,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  current  fair  housing  law. 
In  doing  so,  we  seek  to  extend  protec- 
tion to  two  groups  who  traditionally 
have    encountered    serious    obstacles 


when  attempting  to  find  housing  ac- 
commodations. Other  provisions  of  the 
legislation  further  improve  the 
present  law:  Prohibiting  mortgage 
lenders  from  practicing  redlining; 
making  property  Insurers,  mortgage 
insurers,  real  estate  appraisers,  and 
mortgage  purchasers  subject  to  the 
Fair  Housing  Act's  coverage;  and  per- 
mitting equitable  and  declaratory 
relief,  as  well  as  awards  for  compensa- 
tory damages.  These  proposed  changes 
are  vital  and  deserving  of  support. 

One  would  hope  that  additional  fair 
housing  legislation  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary; that  this  expectation  has  yet  to 
be  realized  underscores  the  continuing 
need  for  efforts  to  eliminate,  once  and 
for  all,  discriminatory  housing  prac- 
tices. Recent  studies  by  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  HUD,  and  pri- 
vate fair  housing  groups  have  docu- 
mented ongoing  discrimination  in  a 
wide  range  of  sales  and  rental  mar- 
kets. The  problem  confronting  us  is 
clear,  and  demands  our  immediate  at- 
tention.* 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  commend  my  distinguised  col- 
leagues. Senators  Mathias  and  Kenne- 
dy, for  taking  this  important  step  for- 
ward in  finally  fulfilling  the  promise 
we  made  15  years  ago  when  we  passed 
the  Fair  Housing  Act  of  1968. 

Passed  in  the  wake  of  the  tragic 
shooting  death  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  the  fair  housing  law  represented 
the  final  major  building  block  of  the 
landmark  civil  rights  legislation  passed 
in  the  sixties— legislation  which  gave 
long  overdue  promises  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity in  education,  employment, 
public  accommodations  and  voting. 

The  promise  of  this  final  measure 
was  to  provide  for  fair  housing 
throughout  the  Nation.  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  Congress  failed  to  include  in 
the  law  an  enforcement  mechanism 
which  was  adequate  to  fulfill  that 
promise. 

A  PROMISE  UNFULFILLED 

Specifically,  while  the  law  charges 
the  Secretary  of  HUD  with  primary 
responsibility  to  enforce  the  law,  it 
empowers  HUD  only  to  investigate 
complaints  and  seek  "conciliation." 
HUD  does  not  have  the  power  to  re- 
quire the  parties  to  conciliate,  and 
even  if  they  do,  and  an  agreement  is 
reached,  HUD  has  no  power  to  enforce 
the  agreement. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  au- 
thority to  bring  suit,  but  only  where  a 
"pattern  or  practice"  of  discrimination 
can  be  shown.  Thus,  the  burden  of  re- 
dressing instances  of  discrimination 
against  individuals  falls  upon  the  vic- 
tims themselves,  through  private 
causes  of  action.  But  to  most  victims, 
this  avenue  of  enforcement  is  mean- 
ingless because  they  lack  adequate  fi- 
nancial resources  to  pursue  Federal 
court  litigation. 


Every  administration  has  spoken  to 
the  need  to  strengthen  the  law's  en- 
forcement. As  Carla  Hills,  President 
Ford's  HUD  Secretary  candidly  put  it, 
"The  present  law,  in  relying  on  concil- 
iation, is  an  invitation  to  intransi- 
gence." 

The  consequence  of  the  law's  impo- 
tence has  been  that  housing  discrimi- 
nation against  minorities  and  women 
continues  to  be  persistent  and  perva- 
sive. And  despite  it's  known  lack  of  an 
effective  enforcement  tool,  HUD  con- 
tinues to  receive  thousands  of  com- 
plaints a  year,  only  a  fraction  of  which 
it  is  able  to  successfully  conciliate, 
rr  IS  Tmz  to  act 

I  will  not  belabor  the  law's  inadequa- 
cies. They  have  been  belabored  for  the 
past  15  years.  The  need  to  strengthen 
the  law  is  clear.  The  time  to  act  is 
now. 

Though  there  may  be  a  wide  range 
of  views  as  to  how  the  enforcement 
mechanism  should  be  structured,  in 
light  of  continued  widespread  noncom- 
pliance, it  must  be  a  strong  enforce- 
ment mechanism  to  give  true  meaning 
to  the  law's  antidiscrimination  man- 
date. Symbolic  gestures  will  not  be 
enough.  In  addition,  it  should  be  de- 
signed to  provide  for  prompt  resolu- 
tion of  fair  housing  complaints,  inso- 
far as  the  victims  of  discrimination 
may  be  denied  adequate  housing 
during  the  pendency  of  the  suit. 

Under  the  approach  contained  in 
this  bill,  HUD  could  initiate  suits  on 
behalf  of  housing  discrimination  vic- 
tims before  administrative  law  judges, 
placed  under  a  Presidentially  appoint- 
ed Fair  Housing  Review  Commission. 

In  addition  to  the  strengthened  en- 
forcement mechanism,  the  bill  con- 
tains a  nimiber  of  other  important  im- 
provements in  existing  law.  One  of 
these  improvements  which  is  of  par- 
ticular importance  to  me.  is  extending 
the  protections  of  the  act  to  the 
handicapped.  For  many  years,  it  has 
been  the  well-defined  policy  of  this 
Nation  to  bring  the  handicapped  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  life. 
Opening  the  doors  of  the  housing 
market  to  our  disabled  citizens  consti- 
tutes a  crucial  link  in  carrying  out 
that  policy. 

CONCLUSION 

In  concluding,  I  have  some  real  con- 
cerns about  the  structure  of  the  en- 
forcement mechanism  included  in  the 
Mathias-Kennedy  bill  and  for  that 
reason,  have  decided  not  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor.  There  are  changes  and  alter- 
native approaches  which  I  am  consid- 
ering and  wish  to  more  fully  explore. 
Again.  I  commend  Senators  Mathias 
and  Kennedy  for  moving  forward  with 
this  important  legislation  and  to  reaf- 
firm my  commitment  to  working  with 
them  and  others  for  a  strengthened 
fair  housing  law  this  year. 
•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
the  United  States  stands  for  a  number 
of  principles  which  have  distinguished 


our  country  from  many  others 
throughout  its  history.  Among  the 
most  important  of  these  principles  is 
an  absolute  commitment  to  equal 
rights  under  the  law.  To  me  this 
means  that  discrimination  against  a 
person  because  of  their  race,  religion, 
color,  sex,  or  national  origin  is  abhor- 
rent. Protection  against  discrimination 
has  been  embodied  in  our  civil  rights 
laws.  In  these  laws.  Congress  has  de- 
clared it  illegal  to  discriminate  against 
people  in  several  fundamental  aspects 
of  life.  One  of  these  laws  is  the  Fair 
Housing  Act  of  1968,  which  assures 
equal  access  to  housing. 

Although  this  principle  is  fundamen- 
tal and  has  been  protected  by  law  for 
IS  years,  the  undeniable  fact  is  that  it 
has  been  difficult,  in  many  cases,  to 
enforce  the  law.  Many  minority  group 
still  report  continuing  and  serious 
problems  with  discrimination.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  that  the  fair  housing 
provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968  are  not  being  respected  and  lack 
an  adequate  method  for  enforcement. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  in  1983, 
with  the  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  providing  equality  for  all  our  citi- 
zens, we  still  encounter  noncompliance 
with  civil  rights  laws.  But  the  facts  are 
clear.  Problems  of  housing  discrimina- 
tion still  exist  and  the  enforcement 
mechanisms  in  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
are  deficient. 

To  correct  the  long-standing  difficul- 
ty in  enforcing  the  Fair  Housing  Act,  I 
am  today  joining  with  a  group  of  my 
colleagues,  led  by  Senators  Kennedy 
and  Mathias,  in  sponsoring  the  1983 
Fair  Housing  Act  Amendments. 

Under  current  jirocedures,  a  person 
who  believes  he^br  she  has  been  the 
victim  of  housing  discrimination  can 
either  file  a  private  law  suit  in  Federal 
district  court  or  request  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD)  to  attempt  conciliation 
between  the  parties.  Lawsuits  are 
costly  and  slow.  The  conciliation  proc- 
ess is  weak  because  HUD  cannot  re- 
quire both  sides  to  participate  and  it 
cannot  enforce  any  agreement.  A 
stronger  enforcement  mechanism  is 
needed  if  the  law  is  to  be  effective. 
Citizens  seeking  to  rent  or  buy  homes 
must  be  assured  of  their  right  to  fair 
treatment  regardless  of  their  race  or 
other  group  charactistics. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
provides  a  new  adjudication  process 
for  cases  in  which  a  person  believes  he 
or  she  has  been  denied  housing  be- 
cause of  discrimination.  The  bill  pro- 
vides for  an  administrative  hearing 
process,  using  independent  administra- 
tive law  judges  (AIJ's).  The  ALJ's  will 
be  appointed  by  a  new  Fair  Housing 
Review  Commission  established  by  the 
bill.  The  AU  hearing  process  will  only 
be  used  after  an  attempt  at  concilia- 
tion has  been  made  at  HUD  or  binding 
arbitration  procedures  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Justice. 


HUD  will  not  be  involved  at  all  if  a 
State  or  local  government  has  its  own 
enforcement  mechanism  which  is  cer- 
tlfied  to  be  substantially  the  same  as 
HUD'S.  Discrimination  charges  made 
in  Jurisdictions  that  have  HUD-certi- 
fied  enforcement  will  be  handled  by  a 
State  or  local  government  agency. 

The  Fair  Housing  Act  currently  pro- 
hibits discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  religion,  sex,  or  national 
origin.  This  bUl  adds  handicapped  per- 
sons and  families  with  children  to  the 
classes  which  are  protected  from  hous- 
ing discrimination.  Certain  reasonable 
exemptions  are  allowed  in  cases  where 
it  is  necessary. 

Just  as  Congress  reaffirmed  its  com- 
mitment to  voting  rights  for  all  citi- 
zens last  year  by  extending  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  I  believe  that  this  year 
Congress  must  show  its  commitment 
to  fair  housing  by  amending  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  to  establish  an  effective  en- 
forcement procedure  in  housing  dis- 
crimination cases. 

Mr.  President,  this  country  needs  to 
give  more  than  lipservice  to  its  princi- 
ples. The  strength  of  this  country  is  in 
its  promise  of  equal  opportunity  for 
all.  Surely  the  right  of  equal  access  to 
housing  is  part  of  that  promise.  Con- 
gress can  help  to  make  that  promise 
come  true  by  putting  teeth  into  the 
Fair  Housing  Act.  I  am  proud  to  co- 
sponsor  this  important  bUl  and  look 
forward  to  early  hearings  and  consid-. 
eration  by  the  Senate.* 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  my  support  for 
an  important  measure  being  intro- 
duced today— the  Fair  Housing 
Amendments  Act  of  1983.  As  an  origi- 
nal cosponsor  of  the  legislation  and  a 
consistent  supporter  of  fair  housing 
proposals  in  the  past,  I  believe  this  bill 
will  put  teeth  in  our  laws  by  providing 
a  strong  administrative  enforcement 
mechanism  to  combat  racism  and  dis- 
crimination in  housing. 

Building  on  the  1968  CivU  Rights 
Act,  this  legislation  recognizes  that  no 
American  should  be  denied  a  home 
simply  because  of  his  or  her  color,  sex. 
religion,  or  national  origin.  As  a  free 
society,  we  cannot  allow  housing  dis- 
crimination if  we  are  ever  to  achieve 
our  goal  of  equal  treatment  imder  the 
law  for  all  Americans.  Although  well- 
intentioned,  the  1968  law,  specifically 
title  VIII,  does  not  extend  adequate 
enforcement  power  to  insure  fair 
housing. 

The  law  now  permits  two  courses  of 
action.  One  is  weak  and  ineffective. 
The  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  can  only  urge  par- 
ties to  a  housing  discrimination  dis- 
pute to  conciliate.  The  process  is  vol- 
untary and  either  party  can  refuse  to 
participate.  When  that  happens, 
HUD'S  enforcement  authority  is  neu-. 
tralized.  The  agency  is  blocked.  Not 
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surprisingly,  then,  only  6  percent  of 
the  cases  are  conciliated. 

Litigation  is  a  second  course  of 
action,  but  that  step,  too,  is  often  im- 
practical and  ineffective.  Litigants 
find  it  costly  and  time-consuming  to 
go  to  Federal  district  court,  and  delays 
of  up  to  2  years  are  not  uncommon. 
Once  in  court,  there  is  no  guarantee  of 
success. 

The  results  are  unfortunate.  Too 
many  Americans  continue  to  suffer 
the  humiliation  of  discrimination  as 
they  search  for  a  suitable  place  to  live. 
This  is  not  mere  speculation.  A  HXJD- 
financed  sxun^ey,  for  example,  found 
that  blacks  encounter  discrimination 
75  percent  of  the  time  when  attempt- 
ing to  rent  housing  and  62  percent  of 
the  time  when  attempting  to  buy 
housing.  Congress  cannot  pass  any  bill 
that  will  persuade  all  people  to  relin- 
quish their  racist  attitudes,  but  we 
must  act  to  guarantee  equal  access  to 
housing.  The  statistics  reported  by 
HUD  are  too  disturbing  to  allow  iiuw;- 
tion  on  our  part. 

la  a  major  change  from  current  law, 
the  legislation  introduced  today  pro- 
vides for  a  prompt  hearing  by  an  inde- 
pendent administrative  law  Judge  em- 
powered to  award  "appropriate  relief" 
including  compensatory  damages  and 
a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  $10,000.  In  ad- 
dition, any  person  found  to  have  vio- 
lated a  final  administrative  order 
would  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of 
up  to  $1,000  for  each  day  a  violation 
continued. 

These  new  powers  established  the 
much-needed  "legal  teeth"  to  make 
HUD  administrative  enforcement  an 
effective  and  vital  part  of  the  fair 
housing  law.  This  power,  however,  rep- 
resents only  a  remedy  of  last  resort.  It 
would  not  preclude  private  action  in 
the  Federal  district  court  as  allowed 
under  ciurrent  law. 

Let  me  very  briefly  explain  how  a 
complaint  would  be  handled  if  this  leg- 
islation is  approved.  The  alleged 
victim  of  discrimination  would  be  re- 
quired to  present  a  grievance  within  1 
year  after  the  incident  occurs.  State 
and  local  agencies  certified  by  HUD 
would  consider  the  cases,  unless  no 
such  agency  exists  in  the  locality.  In 
these  instances,  HUD  first  would  at- 
tempt to  conciliate  or.  if  both  parties 
agree,  it  would  refer  the  matter  to  the 
U.S.  Justice  Etepartment  for  binding 
arbitration.  If  these  approaches  fail  to 
bring  a  solution,  HUD  could  file  an  ad- 
ministrative complaint  or  send  the 
case  to  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  to 
file  a  civil  action  in  Federal  district 
court. 

A  three-member  Pair  Housing 
Review  Commission  would  sit  at  the 
apex  of  this  system.  The  Commission- 
ers, appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
would  establish  rules  and  procedures 

for  administrative  hearings  and  create 

a  process  to  choose  the  administrative 
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law  Judges.  The  Commission  would  be 
authorized  to  review  decisions  by  the 
administrative  law  Judges.  Any  final 
decisions  rendered  by  these  Judges 
could  be  appealed  to  the  appropriate 
court  of  appeals.  The  Commission 
would  also  submit  an  annual  report  to 
Congress  describing  the  extent  of 
housing  discrimination  in  the  country. 
Individuals  who  believe  they  have 
been  treated  Ulegally  in  the  housing 
market  could  also  seek  private  en- 
forcement of  their  discrimination  com- 
plaint. Such  actions  must  be  filed  in 
the  appropriate  Federal  district  court 
within  2  years  from  the  time  of  the  al- 
leged incident,  but  they  could  not  be 
filed  after  an  administrative  hearing 
has  begun.  Similarly,  HUD  would  be 
barred  from  taking  administrative 
action  once  a  trial  on  its  merits  has 
commenced. 

The  proposal  would  expand  the 
gxiarantee  of  fair  housing  to  cover  the 
handicapped  and  families  with  chil- 
dren. I  am  awsu-e  that  families  with 
children  sometimes  encounter  more 
difficulty  than  others  in  finding  hous- 
ing, even  though  I  am  not  sure  that 
"familial  status"  should  be  a  basis  for 
discrimination.  Accordingly,  I  will 
defer  to  the  Judgment  of  members  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  de- 
ciding if  the  legislation  should  incor- 
porate family  status.  Perhaps  the  com- 
mittee members  will  conclude  that 
some  other  action,  rather  than  new 
Federal  law,  is  the  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem; for  example,  better  counseling  for 
families  seeking  housing. 

The  proposal  introduced  today  is  im- 
portant in  another  respect.  It  would 
extend  coverage  of  fair  housing  laws 
to  virtually  every  segment  of  the  hous- 
ing market  chain,  including  appraisers, 
brokers,  lenders,  and  sellers.  The  bill 
would  also  permit  the  use  of  "testers" 
to  find  and  expose  housing  discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  many  difficult  issues 
will  siu-face  as  the  Senate  considers 
this  legislation— issues,  for  example, 
concerning  coverage,  standards  of 
proof,  methods  of  enforcement,  and 
more.  These  matters  must  be  debated 
fully  and  fairly  by  this  body.  They  de- 
serve our  closest  attention  because 
they  touch  the  lives  of  so  many  mil- 
lions of  Americans.  However,  we  must 
resist  efforts  to  destroy  the  intent 
behind  this  measure  and  that  is  to 
protect  the  right  of  fair  treatment  in 
our  society. 

Our  goal  today  is  fair  housing,  but 
our  long-range  hope  must  be  for 
decent  housing  for  everyone.  To  those 
who  would  frustrate  our  search  for  an 
end  to  housing  discrimination,  we 
must  send  an  unequivocal  message  in 
this  legislation. 

To  that  purpose,  I  hope  that  many 
of  my  Senate  colleagues  will  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  bill.  With  swift  and 
decisive  action  in  both  the  Senate  and 
House,  we  can  take  a  giant  step  toward 


giving  meaning  to  our  Nation's  pledge 
for  equal  treatment  for  all  Ameri- 
cans.* 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  1221.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage 
the  donation  of  volunteer  services  to 
charitable  organizations  by  allowing  a 
deduction  for  the  costs  incident  to 
such  services;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

DORATIOR  TO  VOLUTEER  SERVICES 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  encourage  the 
donation  of  volunteer  services  to  char- 
ity. The  bill  provides  that  the  costs  in- 
cident to  services  benefiting  charitable 
organizations  are  deductible  to  the 
same  extent  as  contributions  made  di- 
rectly to  such  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  public  charities  are 
heavily  dependent  upon  volunteer  and 
donated  services  to  accomplish  their 
charitable  purposes.  Congress  has 
always  encouraged  volunteer  services 
by  permitting  the  deductibility  of  im- 
reimbursed  out-of-pocket  expenses  in- 
cident to  such  services.  In  general,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  recog- 
nized the  intent  of  Congress  in  this 
area.  However,  recent  court  cases 
clearly  show  that  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  is  failing  to  follow  the 
intent  of  Congress  is  two  ways. 

First,  the  regulations  provide  that 
out-of-pocket  expenses  incident  to  the 
rendition  of  services  may  constitute  a 
charitable  deduction.  This  permissive 
language  has  allowed  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  inconsistently 
apply  the  law  with  respect  to  pay- 
ments incident  to  the  rendition  of  vol- 
unteer services.  In  particular,  analysis 
of  the  court  cases  show  that  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  is  particularly 
prone  to  disallow  at  least  part  of  the 
out-of-pocket  expenses  incident  to  the 
rendition  of  services  to  charity  if  other 
family  members  are  involved  in  the 
services.  For  example,  in  one  case  the 
taxpayer  claimed  a  charitable  contri- 
bution education  for  expenditures  he 
made  as  an  unpaid  special  assistant  to 
the  attorney  general  for  the  State  of 
Kansas  in  connection  with  an  effective 
antinarcotic  campaign.  The  Commis- 
sioner argued  that  the  deduction 
should  be  disallowed  because  the  tax- 
payer was  partly  motivated  by  a  desire 
to  avenge  two  of  his  children  whose 
lives  were  destroyed  by  drugs.  Further, 
the  Commissioner  even  claimed  that 
to  be  deductible  donations  must  essen- 
tially be  paid  directly  to  the  charity  so 
that  the  charity  can  divert  the  dona- 
tion to  other  uses. 

The  court  correctly  rejected  these 
arguments  and  observed  that  it  has 
long  been  held  that  the  nature  of  the 
services  and  not  the  motivation  of  the 
taxpayer  controls  the  deductibility  of 
the  payments.  This  observation  agrees 
with  the  Treasury  regulation  which 


allows  normally  personal  expenditures 
to  be  deductible  when  made  Incident 
to  the  rendition  of  charitable  services. 

Considering  the  clear  intent  of  Con- 
gress to  encourage  charitable  giving, 
and  the  long  history  of  regulations 
and  case  law,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  should 
ever  have  forced  this  taxpayer  to 
court  in  order  to  obtain  his  charitable 
contribution  deduction. 

If  charities  are  to  undertake  an  in- 
creased load  as  a  result  of  the  public 
demand  for  decrease  in  Federal  spend- 
ing, they  need  all  the  volunteer  assist- 
ance they  can  get.  Taxpayers  should 
be  encouraged  to  make  charitable 
service  a  family  affair,  both  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  services  available 
to  charity  and  to  help  preserve  and  en- 
courage the  family  luiit.  It  is  contrary 
to  important  public  policy  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  continue  de- 
nying charitable  contribution  deduc- 
tions when  family  services  are  in- 
volved, or  when  family  considerations 
give  taxpayers'  a  substantial  motiva- 
tion to  render  charitable  services. 

The  second  failure  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  to  follow  congression- 
al intent  is  its  narrow  treatment  of 
those  expenditures  which  it  admits  are 
deductible  under  the  regulations. 
When  the  limit  on  the  amount  of 
charitable  contributions  which  could 
be  deducted  from  income  in  any  given 
year  was  raised  in  1954,  Congress  felt 
that  the  increased  limit  and  the  5-year 
carryover  of  unused  contributions 
should  be  available  only  for  donations 
which  immediately  benefit  a  charity. 
Congress  never  intended  to  restrict 
the  deductibility  of  expenses  incident 
to  services  which  were  immediately 
available  to  the  charity.  Nevertheless, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  re- 
cently announced  that  it  intends  to  re- 
strict the  deductibility  of  unreim- 
bursed expenses  to  provide  services 
even  though  a  U.S.  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals has  ruled  that  such  expenses  are 
not  subject  to  the  more  narrow  limita- 
tions. Again,  it  is  improper  for  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  despite  the 
clear  decisions  of  the  courts  to  contin- 
ue to  discourage  volunteer  services  by 
forcing  certain  taxpayers  to  either 
reduce  or  forego  the  deductibility  of 
their  costs  in  providing  services  to 
charity. 

The  bill  which  is  being  introduced 
today  will  end  this  abuse  by  providing, 
mostly  in  the  language  within  the 
Service's  own  regulation,  that  unreim- 
bursed out-of-pocket  expenses  incident 
to  the  rendition  of  services  to  charity 
are  deductible  without  regard  to  the 
relationship  between  the  taxpayer  and 
the  person  rendering  the  services,  and 
that  such  expenses  qualify  for  the 
more  favorable  deductibility  limits  to 
the  same  extent  as  cash  contributions. 

Although  this  bill  merely  codifies 
existing  court  decisions,  it  will  have  an 
important   effect   on   the   charitable 


community  by  showing  that  Congress 
continues  to  support  charity  and  will 
not  tolerate  the  tax  collector's  discrim- 
ination against  those  paying  for  chari- 
table services.  Fairness  demands  that 
those  wlUing  to  sacrifice  time  and  re- 
sources to  serve  charity  should  be  as- 
sured of  the  deductabillty  of  their  ex- 
penses. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  uiuuiimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1221 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  charitable,  etc..  contribu- 
tions and  gifts)  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsections  (j)  and  (k)  as  subsections  (k) 
and  (1),  respectively,  and  by  inserting  after 
subsection  (i)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(J)  AMonitTS  Paid  or  iRcimRED  fob  Ex- 
penditures InCIDEMT  to  PERrORMAHCB  OP 
Service.— 

"(1)  In  generai..- For  purposes  of  subsec- 
tion (c>,  if  any  person  pays  or  Incurs  ex- 
penditures which  are  incident  to  the  per- 
formance of  qualified  services  (whether  or 
not  such  person  performed  such  services)  In 
connection  with  any  organization  described 
in  subsection  (c),  such  person  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  having  made  a  contribution  to  such  or- 
ganization in  the  amount  of  such  expendi- 
tures. 

"(2)  QuAUFiED  services.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  qualified  services' 
means  services  which  are  related  to  the  pur- 
poses or  functions  constituting  the  basis  for 
the  exemption  under  section  501  of  the  or- 
ganization described  in  subsection  (c).". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1979,  with  respect  to 
amounts  paid  or  incurred  after  such  date. 

(c)  If  the  filing  of  a  claim  for  credit  or 
refund  relating  to  an  overpayment  attribut- 
able to  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  would  be  prevented  by  any  law  or  rule  of 
law,  then  such  filing  may  be  made  within 
one  year  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS: 
S.    1222.   A   bill   for   the   relief   of 
Charles  V.  Waldron,  to  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

CHARLES  v.  WAU>RON 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  in 
both  of  the  last  two  Congresses,  I  have 
introduced  bills  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
V.  Waldron  of  Montana.  Mr.  Waldron 
has  been  trying  for  a  number  of  years 
to  collect  retirement  and  severance 
pay  owed  to  him  by  the  U.S.  Navy.  His 
claim,  however,  has  been  rejected  by 
the  Claims  Division  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  because  it  was  re- 
ceived more  than  6  years  after  it  first 
accrued.  The  bill  I  am  introducing 
again  today  would  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  to  accept  and  con- 
sider Mr.  Waldron 's  claim,  and  pay 
him  any  amount  of  disability  retired 
pay  and  any  amount  of  severance  pay 
he  would  have  received  had  he  made  a 
timely  claim. 


Mr.  Waldron,  a  chief  petty  officer  In 
the  U.S.  Navy,  was  given  a  temporary 
disability  retirement  from  the  Navy  in 
1963  under  honorable  conditions  be- 
cause, during  the  course  of  his  service  . 
in  the  Navy,  he  incurred  bilateral 
hearing  loss  and  a  nervous  condition. 
Subsequent  to  his  temporary  disability 
retirement,  Mr.  Waldron  moved 
around  the  country  looking  for  work, 
and  had  no  contact  with  the  Navy 
until  1978  when  he  learned,  through 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  that  he 
had  been  granted  an  honorable  dis- 
charge on  August  30,  1968.  At  the  time 
of  his  honorable  discharge,  and  until 
April  1978,  Mr.  Waldron  was  unaware 
that  he  was  entitled  to  receive  disabil- 
ity compensation. 

In  1978,  Mr.  Waldron  visited  the  VA 
center  in  Fort  Harrison,  Mont.,  to  see 
if  the  VA  would  pay  for  a  new  hearing 
aid.  As  a  result  of  his  visit  to  the  VA 
hospital,  Mr.  Waldron  learned  for  the 
first  time  that  he  was  entitled  to  re- 
ceive service-connected  disability  bene- 
fits for  his  bilateral  hearing  loss.  He 
also  discovered  that  he  was  entitled  to 
receive  retirement  pay  as  well  as  sever- 
ance pay.  The  VA  advised  Mr.  Wal- 
dron to  contact  the  Navy  Finance 
Center  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  file  his 
back  claim. 

Having  learned  that  he  was  entitled 
to  these  benefits,  Mr.  Waldron  wrote 
to  the  Cleveland  Navy  Finance  Center 
on  July  29,  1978,  requesting  the  sever- 
ance and  retired  pay  due  to  him.  The 
Navy  forwarded  the  claim  to  the 
Claims  Division  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  classifying  it  as 
"doubtful"  because  of  the  period  of 
time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  claim 
first  accrued.  On  December  14,  1978. 
Mr.  Waldron  was  informed  by  GAO 
that  his  claim  was  barred  by  the  6- 
year  statute  of  limitations.  Mr.  Wal-  ■ 
dron  then  appealed  the  decision  of  the 
Claims  Division.  Upon  review,  the  re- 
jection of  his  claim  was  sustained  by 
the  Comptroller  General  on  May  16, 
1980. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  not- 
withstanding the  statute  of  limita- 
tions, Mr.  Waldron's  situation  war- 
rants a  humanitarian  response.  It  is 
undisputed  that  Mr.  Waldron  had  to 
retire  from  the  Navy  because  of  physi- 
cal disability.  Moreover,  he  only 
learned  in  1978  that  he  had  been 
granted  an  honorable  discharge  from 
the  Navy  in  August  of  1968.  And,  it 
was  not  until  some  time  later  in  1978 
that  Mr.  Waldron  discovered  that  he 
was  entitled  to  receive  disability  retire- 
ment pay  and  back  severance  pay  from 
the  Navy.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  6-year 
statute  of  limitations  had  run.  With 
these  facts  in  mind,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  give  full  consideration  to 
Mr.  Waldron's  case  and  the  legislation 
that  would  provide  him  with  the  mill- 
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tary  service  benefits  he  is  entitled  to 
receive. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  reprinted  in  full  in  the 
Rbcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD,  as  follows: 

S.  1223 

Be  it  enacted  6v  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  providing  for  the  barring  of 
claims  against  the  United  States",  approved 
CXrtober  9.  1940  (31  U.S.C.  71a).  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to- 

(1)  accept  and  consider  any  claims  filed 
with  the  Secretary  within  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  by  Charles  V. 
Waldron  of  Deer  Lodge.  Montana,  for  dis- 
ability retired  pay  for  the  period  beginning 
on  June  1,  1964.  and  ending  on  September 
30.  1968.  and  for  severance  pay  under  sec- 
tion 1203  of  title.  United  States  Code;  and 

(2)  pay  to  the  said  Charles  V.  Waldron 
any  amount  of  disability  retired  pay  which 
the  said  Charles  V.  Waldron  would  have 
been  entitled  to  receive  for  the  period  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (1)  had  the  Secretary 
known  the  address  of  the  said  Charles  V. 
Waldron  during  such  period,  and  any 
amount  of  severance  pay  which  the  said 
Charles  V.  Waldron  would  have  been  enti- 
tled to  receive  had  he  made  timely  applica- 
tion therefor. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  au- 
thorized to  pay  any  amount  determined  by 
him  to  be  payable  under  the  first  section 
out  of  funds  available  for  the  payment  of 
retired  or  severance  pay,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Such  payment  shall  be  made  in  a  lump  sum 
within  60  days  after  the  determination  that 
an  amount  is  payable  under  such  section.* 

By  Mr.  NICKLES  (for  himself, 
Mr.  BoREN.  and  Mr.  Dekton): 
S.  1224.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  certain  undistributed  judg- 
ment funds  awarded  the  Creek  Nation: 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

CREEK  NATION  JUDGMENT  FUNDS 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  that  my  colleagues,  Mr. 
BoREH,  Mr.  Denton,  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing today  is  the  final  step  in  satis- 
fying a  longstanding  debt  to  the  Creek 
Indians. 

Public  Laws  90-596  and  90-504  pro- 
vided for  the  disposition  of  judgment 
funds  awarded  to  the  Creek  Nation  of 
Indians  in  docket  Nos.  21  and  276.  Per 
capita  payments  were  made  and  a  bal- 
ance was  held  in  trust  pending  ap- 
peals. As  of  March  31,  1983,  the  ac- 
count, including  principal  and  interest. 
for  docket  No.  21  was  $1,013,192.90 
and  for  docket  No.  276.  $59,922.13. 

This  legislation  provides  for  the  dis- 
position of  this  balance  to  the  Creek 
Nation  of  Oklahoma  for  tribal  pro- 
grams and  a  portion  for  the  Eastern 
Creeks  to  be  held  in  trust  pending  a 
decision  on  Federal  recognition. 

The  Creek  Nation  of  Oklahoma  was 
the  first  Indian  tribe  to  take  over  the 
administration  of  an   Indian   Health 


Service  hospital  which  they  have  been 
operating  since  the  midseventies.  In 
December  1982,  the  tribe  initiated  the 
contracting  of  the  services  that  have 
been  provided  by  the  agency  office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  I  com- 
mend the  dUigence  demonstrated  by 
the  tribal  leadership  in  these  giant 
strides  toward  self-determination. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportuni- 
ty of  sponsoring  this  legislation  with 
Mr.  BoRZN  and  Mr.  Denton.  I  know 
that  our  fellow  colleagues  will  join  in 
quick  action  to  finalize  this  payment 
to  the  Creek  Nation.* 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  joining  with  my  colleague  from 
Oklahoma  in  introducing  legislation 
concerning  the  unexpended  balance  of 
certain  tribal  judgment  funds  awarded 
to  the  Muscogee  (Creek)  Nation  of 
Oklahoma.  The  funds  in  question  were 
appropriated  to  the  Creek  Nation  in 
1965  and  1966  for  distribution  to  tribal 
members,  but  have  remained  un- 
claimed. The  purpose  of  our  legisla- 
tion is  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
these  unclaimed  funds. 

Mr.  President,  the  Creek  Nation  of 
Oklahoma  has  a  proud  and  distin- 
guished history.  In  recent  years,  the 
Creeks  have  made  significant  strides 
in  establishing  a  thriving  tribal  eco- 
nomic base.  Under  the  terms  of  our 
bill,  all  remaining  funds  in  docket  Nos. 
21  and  276  will  be  used  to  strengthen 
ongoing  tribal  programs  and  assist  in 
helping  the  Creek  Nation  achieve  the 
goal  of  economic  self-sufficiency.  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  act  quickly  in  ap- 
proving this  measure.* 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  good  friend  from 
Oklahoma,  Senator  Nickles,  in  intro- 
ducing this  bill  to  distribute  the 
awards  under  docket  No.  21  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission. 

The  award  is  divided  between  the 
Creek  Indians  in  Oklahoma  and  the 
Creek  Indians  in  Alabama.  The  Creek 
Indians  in  Alabama  are  currently  seek- 
ing Federal  recognition,  and  I  am  con- 
fident that  they  will  receive  it  later 
this  year. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  will  place  the  share  due  to  the  Ala- 
bama Creeks  in  an  interest  bearing  ac- 
count until  Federal  recognition  is  ac- 
corded. After  Federal  recognition,  the 
money  will  go  to  the  tribal  govern- 
ment for  use  in  tribal  programs. 

I  believe  that  approach  is  far  prefer- 
able to  numerous,  small,  per  capita 
payments  that  will  not  markedly 
affect  anyone's  economic  well-being. 
By  using  the  entire  sum  for  tribal  pro- 
grams, the  tribe  can  undertake  initia- 
tives that  will  help  develop  an  econom- 
ic base  for  the  area  and  provide  serv- 
ices that  assist  all  Indians  in  Alabama. 

I  hope  that  the  legislation  will  re- 
ceive prompt  consideration.  I  look  for- 
ward to  working  with  my  colleagues  to 
see  that  it  is  enacted.* 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS  (for  himaelf. 
Bflr.    FoRO,    and   Mr.    Huddle- 

STONK 

S.  1225.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the 
extent  to  which  a  State,  or  political 
subdivision,  may  tax  certain  income 
from  sources  outside  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

STATE  TAXATION  OP  rOREIGN  SOUHCE 
CORPORATE  INCOHE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  reintroduce  a  bill  I  have  pursued  in 
the  last  two  Congresses,  to  rationalize 
the  tax  treatment  of  foreign  source 
corporate  income  by  the  States.  By 
purging  a  major  inefficiency  in  our  t&x 
system,  it  would  make  U.S.  business 
more  competitive  in  international  mar- 
kets, and  it  would  remove  a  constant 
source  of  irritation  in  our  relations 
with  our  foreign  trading  partners. 

A  small  number  of  States  currently 
practice  worldwide  combined  reporting 
in  assessing  the  tax  liability  of  a  multi- 
national corporation  or  group  of  affili- 
ated corporations  with  a  presence  in 
those  States.  This  has  the  effect  of  ex- 
tending their  tax  tentacles  overseas, 
contrary  to  Federal  policy,  based  on 
an  arms-length  method,  which  treats 
affiliates  and  foreign  subsidiaries  in  a 
corporate  family  as  separate  business- 
es for  taxing  purposes. 

Another  problem  arises  with  inter- 
corporate dividend  payments  by  an 
overseas  subsidiary  to  an  American 
parent.  The  Federal  Government 
allows  a  foreign  tax  credit  on  these 
earnings  to  avoid  double  taxation,  but 
some  States  deny  such  a  credit,  raising 
the  specter  of  double  taxation. 

These  State  practices  are  more  than 
just  paperwork  headaches.  They  hurt 
our  export  effort:  They  cost  us  jobs 
and  they  discourage  foreign  Invest- 
ment. My  bill  would  get  rid  of  some  of 
this  confusion  and  inequity  by  putting 
an  end  to  the  worldwide  combined  re- 
porting system,  and  requiring  the 
States  to  follow  the  practice  of  taxing 
dividends  from  overseas  subsidiaries 
only  when  they  are  repatriated,  with  a 
credit  for  any  foreign  taxes  paid  be- 
forehand. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  a  recent  con- 
vert to  my  solution  among  the  States, 
when  Illinois  passed  a  law  last  year  re- 
pudiating worldwide  combined  report- 
ing. The  Governor,  James  R.  Thomp- 
son, commented:  "Worldwide  unitary 
Is  clearly  an  undesirable  form  of  State 
taxation  *  *  *."  My  efforts  also  got  a 
big  boost  last  summer  from  the  Su- 
preme Coiu^  decisions  in  ASARCO 
against  Idaho  and  Woolworth  against 
New  Mexico,  where  the  Court  invoked 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  held  that  the  States  carmot 
tax  the  dividends  a  nonunltary  out-of- 
State  subsidiary  pays  Its  U.S.  parent. 
Two  other  cases  pending  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  this  term,  Chicago 
Bridge    &    Iron    against    Caterpillar 
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Tractor    and    Container    Corporation  "(A)  in  the  case  of  a  dividend  received  "Sec.  7518.  Income  of  corporations  attrlbut- 

against      the      California     Franchise  f">m  a  corporation  with  respect  to  which  an  able  to  foreign  corporations." 

Board,    will    also   have    an    important  election  under  secUon  936  is  In  effect  for                                   

bearing  on  the  issues  addressed  by  my  ^^^  ^^lUV^J^r.^^^^lJ'^^  ^"^^"^  By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  hlm- 

bill.  and  I  anticipate  making  revisions  STs^uon  243                  «»«l"ct«on  aUowed  ^^  ^  Kennedy,  Mr.  Mothj- 

as  necessary  when  those  decisions  are  .(B)  in  the'  case  of  a  dividend  received  »*"•  ««»d  Mr.  Tsonoas): 

lorthcomlng.  from  a  corporation  described  in  subsection  S.  1226.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 

An  efficient  tax  system  at  all  levels  (d)  which  is  not  described  in  paragraph  (A).  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  appro- 
is  to  everyone's  advantage  domestical-  more  than  the  lesser  of—  priations  to  be  made  available  to  the 
ly.  Internationally  it  is  a  must.  I  itfge  ■'<*>  the  amount  of  the  dividend  exclusive  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
all  my  coUeagues  to  give  the  blU  their  C!,dl?pa,^SSS(3°/or^'^'*'"*'  determined  ^^  to  respond  to  public  health  emer- 
^iStly'T'SSiSS^^harfhe  UnlJS  "<•«> '?J^^oli^?b°;  which  the  dividend  «e«<=jf:  ^  the  Committee  on  Labor 
sl^Sf  »L«^.^^«r.»  „J!L  .y  ^  plus  any  amount  of  dividend  determined  and  Human  Resources. 
States  speaks  with  one  voice  in  mat-  under  paragraph  (3)  exceeds  the  excluded  public  health  emehoency  puhd 
ters  of  foreign  commerce.  portion  of  the  dividend  determined  in  ac-  wp  T^  A^^^^t^     ^i^«f 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cordance  with  paragraph  (2).  »  *f^-  >'«A«bi-UN.    Mr.    President, 

text   of  the   bill   be   printed   in   the  "(C)  in  the  case  of  a  dividend  received  ^f^^  ^  *"  mtroducing  legislation.  S. 

Record  following  my  remarks.  fro™  any  other  foreign  corporation  more  1226,    to    establish    a    public    health 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  than  the  lesser  of-  emergency    fund    in    order    to    help 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the  '  *'*  ^^^  amount  of  the  dividend  (exclusive  insure  the  availablity  of  funding  for 

Record,  as  follows:  7a>*"^  amount  determined  under  section  swift  and  effective  Federal  responses 

S  1225  "Jm  ♦»,«  ..«»..»»  K„  »,K.-v.  tv.    ^i^^    J  to   public   health   emergencies.   Such 

°-  ***"  (U)  the  amount  by  which  the  dividend     ~~,-____„,  »„_ji_ , j                ,     ^ 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  plus  any  amount  determined  under  section  emergency  funding  would  expressly  be 

Representatives   of  the    United   StaUs   of  78  exceeds  the  excluded  portion  of  the  dlvi-  '"aa^  available  for  research  Into  the 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  dend  determined  In  accordance  with  para-  cause,   treatment,   and   prevention   of 

chapter  77  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  graph  (2).  diseases  or  disorders,  such  as  acquired 

1954  (relating  miscellaneous  provisions)  be  "(2)  Excluded  portion  op  a  dividend.-  immune  deficiency  syndrome— AIDS— 

amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  The  excluded  portion  of  any  dividend  shaU  that  constitute  public  health  emergen- 

foUowlng  new  section:  be  determined  by  multiplying  the  amount  of  cies.  I  am  very  pleased  that  joining  me 

-SEC  75,«.wco«  OF  CORPORATIONS  ATnuBUTA.  Snd  SmlLed  uSr^^t^To^  i^S'  ^  ^^^^y^rmg  this  legislation  are  the 

BLE  TO  FOREIGN  coRPORATioNa  J^ph  (3»™Tfra^tion-  Senators    from    Massachusetts    (Mr. 

"(a)  In  GENERAL.-Where  two  or  more  cor-  ^'<A)  the  numerator  of  the  fraction  shall  ^™?°>^>',    the      ranking      minority 

porations  are  members  of  the  same  af  f  111-  ^  the  sum  of-  member  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 

ated  group  of  corporations—  "*•'  ^^^  ^**J  amount  of  tax  withheld  from  and    Human    Resources,    from    New 

"(1)  for  purposes  of  imposing  an  income  aU  such  dividends  at  the  source.  York  (Mr.  Moynihan).  who  has  him- 

tax  on  any  corporation  which  is  a  member  ■'<'•>  ^^^  ^^al  amount  of  tax  which  by  ap-  self  Introduced  three  bills  to  address 

of  such  group,  no  State,  or  political  subdivl-  PUcatlon  of  section  902  or  section  960  to  all  similar  purposes  which  I  have  joined 

slon  thereof,  may  take  Into  account,  or  In-  s"ch  dividends,  the  domestic  corporation  is  .     cosoonsorine    and  from  mLSTT 

elude  in  Income  subject  to  such  tax.  any  deemed  to  have  paid,  and  «ttc  fwr  '^fJlif;.^^                Massachu- 

amount  of  Income  of.  or  attributable  to.  "<"*>  ^^^  total  amount  of  tax  deemed  paid  ^";*  liWJr.  isongas;. 

"(2)  any  other  corporation   which   is  a  by  application  of  paragraph  f  3).  Our    bill    would    establish    in    the 

member  of  such  group  and  which  Is  a  for-  "^B)   The   denominator   of   the   fraction  Treasury  a  public  health  emergency 

elgn  corporation.  shall  be  16  percent  of  all  such  dividends.  fund  and  authorize  the  appropriation 

unless  such  amount  is  includable  In  the  "^'^  Special  rule  with  respect  to  divi-  of  $40  million  to  the  fund   In  fiscal 

gross  Income  of  the  corporation  described  in  "enos  received  prom  domestic  corporations  year    1984    and.    in    each    subsequent 

paragraph  (1)  for  purposes  of  chapter  1  (In-  ?^^*^  .^'^'?!!  y**"™  subsection  (d).-  fj^^                  j^                        necessary 

eluding   any   amount    Includable    in   gro^  t^^^^^riX^%  sX'I^ph  Tb)' o1  ^^r  there  to  be  $4nfilUoS^in  t^S 

Income  under  subpart  P  of  part  III)  of  sub-  *""^''  "  aescnoea  in  suoparagrapn  (B)  oi                    v.^„i^^i^„  „*   tw      »•  i 

chapter  N  of  chapler  1 )  for  thTtaxable  yeiu-  Paragraph  ( 1 )  shall-  at  the   beginning  of  the   f iscaJ   year. 

In  which  or  with  which  the  taxable  period  "*^'  ^^^^^  as  a  dividend  for  purposes  of-  The  funds  would  be  available  for  use 

(for  purposes  of  SUte  or  local  law)  ends.  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (1).  and  in  responding  to  an  emergency  if  the 

"(b)  iNcoifE  Tax  Depined.— For  purposes  "<^^  '•'"eat  as  a  tax  deemed  paid  for  pur-  Secretary  of  Health  and  Himian  Serv- 

of  this  section,  the  term  'Income  tax'  means  P°®**  °^  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (2).  ices,  after  consultation  with  the  Direc- 

any  tax  which  is  imposed  on.  according  to.  foreign  income  taxes  which  such  other  cor-  ^^    qj    *  j-g    National     Institutes    of 

or  measured  by  net  income.  poration  has  paid  or  deemed  paid  In  the  health  the  Co^^Sner^fth^to^ 

"(c)  AppiLiATED  Group  DEPiNED.-Por  pur-  same  proportion  on  or  with  respect  to  the  "^  nVi.t  Lml^f^Hon  t  h»  A?r!^ 
poses  of  subsection  (a),  the  term  affiliated  accumulated  profits  of  such  corporation  ^^'^P'^^  Administration,  the  Director 
group'  means  a  common  parent  corporation  ^""o™  which  such  dividend  was  paid,  which  o'  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control,  or 
and  one  or  more  chains  of  corporations  con-  ^^^  amount  of  such  dividend  bears  to  the  the  Administrator  of  the  Alcohol, 
nected  through  stock  ownership  with  such  amount  of  such  accumulated  profits  in  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
common  parent  corporation.  excess  of  all  income  taxes  (other  than  those  ministration,  determines  either  that  a 

"(d)   Certain  Corporations  Treated  as  deemed  paid).  disease  or  disorder  presents  a  public 

Foreign  Corporations.— For  the  purpose  of  For  purposes  of  this  section,  only  a  tax  for  health    emergency    or    that    a    public 

this  section,  a  domestic  corporation  shall  be  which  a  credit  against  tax  would  be  allow-  health     emenrencv     ntherwisp     PYistc 

treated  ^^  a  foreign  corporation  If  under  able  under  section  901  (determined  without  with  res^t  to  wWch  the^^t^^  of 

section    861(aK2)(A)    a    dividend    received  regard  to  the  llmiUtions  in  section  904  and  '^'Ui  ri^Peci  to  wnich  the  Secretary  o 

from  such  corporation  In  the  taxable  year  907)  shall  be  taken  Into  account. ".  "*r*  "*^  autnonty  to  take  responsive 

referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  would  not  be  (b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  subject  action.  Following  that  determination, 

treated  as  income  from  sources  within  the  any  dividend,  other  income  item  or  portion  t.he    allocation    of    moneys    from    the 

United  States.  thereof  to  taxation  if  such  taxation  is  other-  fund  would  be  authorized  for  the  pur- 

"(e)  Certain  Dividends  Paid  or  Deemed  wise  prohibited  by  any  law.  or  rule  of  law.  of  pose  of  appropriate  responses  to  the 

^'^,7t^                                                  .  the  United  States.  emergency,  including  grants  or  enter- 

(1)  Dividends  EXCLUDED  PROM  TAX.— If  a  (c)     Eppective    Date.— The     amendment  ine  into  contnLofj:  for  r«Mu>Arrh  into  th» 

corporation  receives  in  any  taxable  year  a  made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  S^  trea^nS^t   id^^ntloi^^of  a 

dividend  from  a  foreign  corporation  (or  is  by  periods  (for  purposes  of  State  or  local  Uw)  ^"^'  ^-re^^ent^  and  prevention  of  a 

application  of  section  951  treated  as  having  beginning  after  December  31. 1980.  disease  or  disorder  that  presents  an 

received  such  a  dividend),  in  imposing  an  (d)   Amendment   op   the   Table   op  Sec-  emergency. 

Income  tax  on  such  corporation  no  State,  or  tions.— The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  77  O"  April  21,  similar  legislation,  H.R. 

political  subdivision  thereof,  may  tax.  or  of  such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  2713,  was  introduced  in  the  House  by 

otherwise  take  Into  account—  end  thereof  the  following  new  item:  my  good  friend  and  fellow  Calif omian. 
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the  very  able  chairman  of  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment (Mr.  Waxmah),  and  I  congratu- 
late him  on  the  foresight  and  leader- 
ship he  has  deomonstrated  with  re- 
spect to  this  important  Issue.  I  wish  to 
pay  further  tribute  to  my  dear  and 
late  friend,  the  respected  Congress- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Burton)  who 
first  focused  congressional  attention 
on  the  urgent  need  to  take  steps  to 
confront,  contain,  and  hopefully  re- 
solve the  epidemic  that  the  spread  of 
AIDS  has  become. 

Mr.  President,  although  several  Gov- 
ernment agencies  have  authority  to 
address    different    aspects    of    public 
health  problems,  we  lack  an  effective 
mechanism  for  responding  quickly  to 
public  health  emergencies  which  re- 
quire new  medical  research  to  be  im- 
dertaken  or  a  new.  higher  priority  to 
be  given  to  relevant  research  proposals 
and  projects.  Without  such  a  contin- 
gency fund  and  coordinated  effort,  our 
only  effective  way  of  reacting  to  a 
public  health  emergency  is  to  siphon 
resources  off  from  other  research  and 
public  health  projects  to  which  the 
same  immediacy  may  not  attach  but 
that  are  equally  important  in  protect- 
ing the  health  of  our  Nation's  citizens. 
When  such  other  resources  cannot  be 
found  quickly,  we  experience  danger- 
ous delays  in  efforts  to  stop  the  spread 
of  mysterious  or  newly  discovered  dis- 
eases that  can  rapidly  become  epidem- 
ics causing  the  suffering  and  death  of 
many  individuals. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  learned  this 
lesson  the  hard  way  through  the  situa- 
tion we  face  with  the  current  problem 
of  AIDS,  a  disease  that  destroys  the 
body's  immune  system,  leaving  the  in- 
dividual highly  susceptible  to  life- 
threatening  infections.  This  disease  Is 
rapidly  becoming  an  uncontrolled  epi- 
demic in  this  country.  Since  AIDS  was 
first  identified  in  1981.  over  1,300 
Americans  have  been  afflicted  with  it. 
Of  these  victims.  489  have  died.  Fewer 
than  14  percent  of  AIDS  victims  have 
survived  more  than  3  years  after  being 
diagnosed,  and  no  victim  has  recovered 
fully. 

The  incubation  period  for  AIDS  is 
anywhere  from  a  few  months  to  2 
years  or  more.  According  to  the  Cen- 
ters for  Disease  Control— CDC— there 
will  be  more  than  2.000  cases  by  the 
end  of  this  year.  Nearly  3  to  5  new 
cases  are  reported  each  day.  And  if,  as 
are  many  diseases,  AIDS  is  contagious 
before  it  can  be  diagnosed,  future  vic- 
tims will  number  much  higher. 

We  do  not  know  what  causes  this 
disease,  how  it  is  transmitted,  or  how 
to  stop  its  spread  or  to  cure  it.  One 
thing  we  have  learned,  however,  is 
that,  although  95  percent  of  AIDS  vic- 
tims thus  far  are  members  of  popula- 
tion groups  with  identifiable  risk  fac- 
tors, the  disease  is  moving  out  of  these 
well-defined  high-risk  groups.  First  re- 


ported in  the  gay  commimltles  of  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  New  York. 
AIDS  has  now  spread  to  35  States  and 
16  foreign  countries.  Although  gay 
men  still  account  for  72  percent  of  all 
cases,  the  disease  is  appearing  with 
greater  frequency  among  other  groups 
as  the  epidemic  grows.  AIDS  has  been 
identified  in  intravenous  drug  users. 
Haitian  immigrants,  hemophiliacs,  and 
children,  and  more  and  more  cases  are 
appearing  that  do  not  seem  to  fit  into 
any  of  these  risk  groups. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  the 
CDC  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health— NIH— are  trying  as  best  they 
can  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  AIDS. 
However.  I  am  concerned  that  they  do 
not  have  the  means  to  respond  to  this 
type  of  public  health  emergency  as  ef- 
fectively as  they  should  be  able  to. 
The  CDC  is  responsible  for  the  identi- 
fication of  outbreaks  of  disease,  the 
epidemiological  work  so  Important  to 
understanding  disease  trends,  and  the 
preliminary    biomedical    research    to 
help  identify  a  cause  of  the  disease. 
However,  this  agency  does  not  have 
the  budgetary  flexibility  that  might 
be  needed  in  any  given  year  to  respond 
to  the  problems  that  swiftly  arise  due 
to  disease  epidemics,  contaminants  in 
foods  or  drugs,  or  other  public  health 
emergencies.    At    the    present    time, 
other  programs  within  CDC.  such  as 
the   hepatitis   and   infectious   disease 
programs,  are  being  unnecessarily  re- 
stricted by  the  need  to  shift  resources 
to  the  AIDS  epidemic.  At  NIH  little 
research  on  AIDS  has  been  able  to  get 
underway  because  of  the  lengthy  proc- 
ess of  review  for  funding  research  pro- 
posals that  Is  ordinarily  required  and 
because  funds  are  often  obligated  far 
in  advance. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these  are 
not  problems  only  with  respect  to 
AIDS.  They  are  typical  of  what  can 
happen  and  does  happen  when  we  face 
any  public  health  emergency  that  re- 
quires a  quick  and  intensive  Federal 
response. 

I  have  joined  with  my  colleagues 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  and 
others  in  cosponsoring  S.  972.  a  bill  to 
increase  funding  for  CDC  for  the  pur- 
poses of  epidemiological  studies  and 
research  on  AIDS.  I  have  also  joined 
with  him  in  cosponsoring  S.  971.  legis- 
lation to  create  an  expedited  process 
at  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
for  identifying  and  funding  applica- 
tions for  grants  or  research  on  diseases 
or  disorders,  such  as  AIDS,  that  con- 
stitute a  public  health  emergency.  1 
am  very  pleased  that  the  provisions  of 
S.  971  are  being  incorporated  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  Committee  ver- 
sions of  the  NIH  reauthorization  legis- 
lation. The  approach  in  the  bill  we  are 
introducing  would  be  consistent  with 
and  complementary  to  the  process 
that  S.  971  would  establish. 

Mr.  President,  these  steps  will  help 
us  in  our  effort  to  solve  the  AIDS  mys- 


tery and  bring  it  under  control  as 
quickly  as  possible.  But  clearly  we 
need  to  address  the  underlying  prob- 
lems of  our  lack  of  ability  to  respond 
to  future  outbreaks  of  unknown  dis- 
eases or  disorders.  We  need  an  effec- 
tive mechanism  for  responding  to 
public  health  emergencies  quickly  and 
with  adequate  resources. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  would  provide  that 
mechanism  and  that  its  enactment 
would  help  to  insure  the  protection  of 
the  public's  health. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  our  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1226 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  section  318  the  following  new 
section: 

"PUBUC  RKALTR  EMERGENCIES 

"Sec.  319.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  determines, 
after  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and 
Mental  Health  Administration,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion, or  the  Director  of  the  Centers  for  Dis- 
ease Control,  that— 

'•(Da  disease  or  disorder  presents  a  public 
health  emergency,  or 

•'(2)  a  public  health  emergency  otherwise 
exists  and  the  Secretary  has  the  authority 
to  take  action  with  respect  to  such  emergen- 
cy. 

the  Secretary,  acting  through  such  Direc- 
tor, Administrator,  or  Commissioner,  may 
take  such  action  as  may  be  appropriate  to 
respond  to  the  public  health  emergency,  in- 
cluding making  grants  and  entering  Into 
contracts  for  Investigations  into  the  cause, 
treatment,  or  prevention  of  a  disease  or  dis- 
order Involved. 

"(b)  There  Is  established  In  the  Treasury  a 
fund  designated  the  Public  Health  Emer- 
gency Fund'  to  be  available  to  the  Secretary 
without  fiscal  year  limitation  to  carry  out 
subsection  (a).  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  fund  $40,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  For  fiscal  year  1985  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter  there  Is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  fund  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  have  $40,000,000  In  the 
fund  at  the  beginning  of  such  fiscal  year.". 


By  Mr.  NICKLES: 
S.  1227.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Employ- 
ee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
single-employer  pension  plan  termina- 
tion insurance  program  established 
under  title  IV  therein;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

SINGLE-EKPLOYKR  PENSION  PLAN  TERMINATION 
INSURANCE  IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  OP  1983 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  amending 
the  provisions  governing  the  single 
employer  plan  termination  insurance 
program  created  in  1974  by  title  IV  of 
ERISA. 


This  proposal  is  the  product  of  ex- 
tensive dlBCunlons  between  the  Labor 
Subcommittee,  representatives  of  the 
Federal  agencies  directly  concerned 
with  the  insurance  program— specifi- 
cally the  Pension  Benefit  GKiaranty 
Corporation,  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  Treasury  Department— and 
outside  interested  parties  representing 
premliun  payers  and  beneficiaries.  The 
essential  concepts  contained  in  this 
proposal  were  developed  by  an  admin- 
istration Cabinet  council  task  force. 

Early  in  the  97th  Congress.  I  intro- 
duced, as  part  of  an  omnibus  ERISA 
revision,  a  more  complicated  proposal 
designed  to  address  the  flaws  in  the 
system.  The  subcommittee  devoted  2 
days  of  hearings  to  the  single  employ- 
er termination  problem— one  of  which 
dealt  solely  with  the  PBGC  request 
for  a  premium  increase— and  then 
tried  to  piece  together  a  proposal  fair 
to  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Cor- 
poration, plan  sponsors  and  benefici- 
aries. Unfortunately,  time  ran  out 
before  we  finished  our  negotiations. 

The  administration's  involvement  in 
the  process  last  fall  and  continuing 
until  now  has  directly  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  proposal.  I  must  point 
out  that  this  proposal  is  a  simplified 
version  of  the  legislation  that  we  were 
developing  last  Congress. 

This  proposal  keeps  the  general  pa- 
rameters laid  out  in  current  law.  Plan 
sponsors  of  fully  funded  defined  t)ene- 
fit  plans  can  still  terminate  their  plans 
with  minimum  PBGC  involvement. 
The  insurable  event  remains  plan  ter- 
mination. Plan  sponsors  of  underfund- 
ed terminated  plans  still  have  their  li- 
ability capped  at  30  percent  of  net 
worth— with  one  minor  exception. 

However,  three  prinicipal  flaws  in 
the  current  system  are  dealt  with  in 
this  proposal:  plan  sponsors  dumping 
underfunded  plans  on  the  PB<3C,  and 
consequently  on  the  other  premium 
payers:  plan  sponsors  evading  liability 
by  spinning  off  underfunded  plans 
that  eventually  are  dumped  on  the 
system:  and  plan  sponsors  being  grant- 
ed funding  waivers  by  the  IRS  that 
are  not  repaid,  and  thereby  increasing 
the  exposure  to  the  PBGC  should  the 
plan  subsequently  be  terminated. 

By  way  of  background  information 
on  this  rather  obscure  agency,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  Pension  Ben- 
efit Guaranty  Corporation  performs  a 
vital  function  by  taking  over  defunct 
underfunded  defined  benefit  pension 
plans.  Currently  the  PBGC  is  paying 
monthly  retirement  benefits  to  over 
106,000  recipients  and  has  incurred 
future  obligations  exceeding  $3  billion. 

I  must  point  out  that  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982,  the  PBGC  was  some  $333 
million  in  the  red,  that  this  figiire  is 
steadily  growing,  and  that  the  admin- 
istration has  again  requested  a  premi- 
um increase  from  the  current  $2.60 
per  participant  per  year  to  $6.  If  the 
premium  is  not  increased  soon,  the 


PBGC  deficit  will  grow  to  the  point 
where  the  $6  premium  would  be  insuf- 
ficient to  ever  eliminate  the  deficits. 
The  $333  million  liability  is  real  and 
Congress  needs  to  take  action  soon 
both  on  the  premium  increase  and  on 
changes  to  the  system  designed  to 
reduce  future  upward  pressure  on  the 
premium. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  result  of  the 
many  hours  I  have  spent  talking  to  all 
concerned  parties.  I  agree  that  the 
concepts  reflected  in  this  proposal  are 
both  reasonable  and  workable— it  will 
provide  necessary  protection  for  the 
insurance  system,  cause  minimum  dis- 
ruption to  te  defined  benefit  pension 
community,  and  ultimately  reduce  the 
upward  pressure  on  the  premium. 
However,  I  welcome  constructive  com- 
ments and  am  open  to  suggestions 
from  all  concerned  parties  to  improve 
upon  the  proposal. 

At  this  point,  it  is  my  intention  to 
hold  hearings  on  this  proposal  on 
June  6.  1983.  Interested  parties  may 
contract  Chuck  Carroll  of  the  Labor 
Subcommittee  at  224-5546.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  Labor  Committee  can  ex- 
pedite condideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  along  with  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  two  letters  sent  by  Secretary  of 
Labor  Donovan  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1227 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Single-em- 
ployer Pension  Plan  Termination  Insurance 
Improvements  Act  of  1983". 

SEC  t  TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 

Sec.  1.  Short  title 

Sec.  2.  Table  of  contents 

Sec.  3.  Findings  and  declaration  of  policy. 

Sec.  4.  Amendments  to  Title  IV  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Se- 
curity Act  of  1974 

Sec.  5.  Definitions 

Sec.  6.  Premiums 

Sec.  7.  F\mdlng  waivers 

Sec.  8.  Termination  of  Insufficient  plans 

Sec.  9.  Contingent  liability 

Sec.  10.  Required  actions  of  the  corporation 

Sec.  11.  Effective  date 

Sec.  12.  Amendments  to  the  table  of  con- 
tents 

SEC.  1.  FINDINGS  AND  DECI^RATIONS  OF  POLICY 

<a)(l>  The  Congress  finds  that  the  contin- 
ued viability  of  the  Pension  Benefit  Guaran- 
ty Corporation  and  the  insurance  program 
administered  by  it  requires: 

(A)  An  Increase  In  the  premium  payable 
under  the  single-employer  Insurance  pro- 
gram; 

(B>  A  modification  of  the  conditions  under 
which  the  corporation  is  required  to  assume 
the  guaranteed  pension  liabilities  under  ter- 
minated plans  so  as  to  avoid  Inequitable 
transfers  of  such  liabilities  to  the  corpora- 
tion; 


(C>  A  modification  of  the  conditlona  under 
which  an  employer  may  obtain  a  waiver  of 
the  funding  requirements  under  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974.  as  amended,  in  order  to  provide  better 
protection  to  plan  participants,  the  corpora- 
tion and  premium  payers. 

(2)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
insurance  program  is  affected  with  a  nation- 
al public  interest  and  that  the  plans  covered 
by  such  program  are  an  important  factor  In 
commerce  because  of  the  Interstate  charac- 
ter of  their  activities. 

(3)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  the 
modifications  contained  herein  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  Title  IV  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  (b)  It  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  the  policy  of  this  Act  to  cany 
out  the  purposes  of  Title  IV  of  the  Employ- 
ee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974. 
as  amended,  by  enacting  the  modifications 
contained  herein. 

SEC  4.  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  IV  OF  THE  EM- 
PLOYEE RETIREMENT  INCOME  8GCU- 
RTTY  ACT  OF  1»71. 

Whenever  in  this  Act.  an  amendment  to 
expressed  in  terms  of  an  amendment  to  a 
section  or  other  provision,  the  reference  is 
to  a  section  or  other  provision  of  title  IV  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

SEC  5.  DEFINITIONS. 

(a)  Section  4001(a)  (29  n.S.C.  1301(a))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (10)  and  ia- 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(10)  'plan  sponsor'  means— 

"(A)  with  respect  to  a  multiemployer 
plan— 

"(I)  the  plan's  joint  board  of  trustees,  or 

"(li)  if  the  plan  has  no  joint  board  of 
trustees,  the  plan  administrator,  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  a  single-employer 
plan,  the  'plan  sponsor'  as  defined  for  a 
single-employer  plan  in  section  3(I6KB)"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (11),  by  striking  out 
"and"; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (12),  by  striking  out  "cor- 
poration." and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "cor- 
poration;" and 

(4)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (12)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(13)  contributing  sponsor'  means.  In  con- 
nection with  a  plan,  a  person,  whether  or 
not  Incorporated— 

"(A)  who  employs  or  employed  any  indi- 
vidual who,  as  a  result  of  such  employment, 
is  retaining  or  earning  credited  service 
under  the  plan,  and 

"(B)  who  is  contributing  to  the  plan,  who 
is  responsible  (under  such  regulations  as  the 
corporation  may  prescribe)  for  making  con- 
tributions to  the  plan,  or  on  whose  behalf 
contributions  are  being  made  to  the  plan;    . 

"(14)  'control  group',  when  used  in  con- 
nection with  a  single-employer  plan,  means 
a  group  of  two  or  more  persons  under 
common  control,  as  determined  under  regu- 
lations of  the  corporation;  and,  in  the  case 
of  a  single-employer  plan,  the  determina- 
tion under  such  regulations  of  whether  two 
or  more  persons  are  under  'common  control' 
shall  be  based  on  principles  similar  to  prin- 
ciples which  apply  in  determining  under  sec- 
tion 4001(b)  in  the  case  of  a  multiemployer 
plan  whether  employees  of  two  or  more 
trades  or  businesses  (whether  or  not  incor- 
porated) shall  be  treated  as  employed  by  a 
single  employer,  except  that  'common  con- 
trol' shall  be  based  on  a  common  Interest  of 
more  than  50  percent; 
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"(15)  'Single-employer  pUn'  means,  except 
u  otherwise  specifically  provided  In  this 
title,  any  plan  which  is  not  a  multiemployer 
plan: 

"(16)  composite  single-employer  plan' 
means  a  single-employer  plan  with  respect 
to  which  there  are  two  or  more  contributing 
sponsors,  not  all  of  whom  are  within  the 
same  control  group:  and 

"(17)  'amount  of  unfunded  guaranteed 
benefits'  means,  in  connection  with  a  single- 
employer  plan,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
excess  of— 

"(A)  the  actuarial  present  value  of  the 
guaranteed  benefits  under  the  plan  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  assumptions  pre- 
scribed by  the  corporation  for  purposes  of 
section  4044,  over 

•(B)  the  current  value  of  the  assets  of  the 
plan  that  are  allocated  to  those  benefits  in 
accordance  with  section  4044. 

"(18)  'amount  of  unfunded  vested  bene- 
fits' means,  in  connection  with  a  single-em- 
ployer plan,  an  amount  equal  to— 

"(A)  the  actuarial  present  value  of  nonfor- 
felUble  benefits  under  the  plan  determined 
on  the  basis  of  plan  assumptions  except 
that  the  actuarial  present  value  determined 
on  such  basis  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
value  of  those  benefits  as  determined  under 
assumptions  prescribed  by  the  corporation 
for  purposes  of  section  4044,  less 

"(B)  the  current  value  of  the  assets  of  the 
plan.". 

(b)  Section  4001(c)  (29  U.S.C.  1301(b))  Is 
redesignated  section  4001(b)  and  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "For  purposes  of  this 
title."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "In  ap- 
plying this  title  to  multiemployer  plans.": 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence. 

(c)  Section  4001(b),  as  redesignated  by 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b).  is  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (2)  and  redesig- 
nating subsection  (3)  as  subsection  (2),  and 
subsection  (4)  as  subsection  (3). 

SBC  «.  PREMIUMS. 

Section  4006  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  4006(aKl)  (29  U.S.C. 
1306(a)(1))  is  amended  in  the  third  sentence 
by  striking  out  "apply."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "apply,  except  that  the  reference  in 
such  paragraph  (5)  to  paragraph  (3)  shall  be 
construed  to  be  a  reference  to  paragraph  (3) 
as  amended  by  such  Act.". 

(bHl)  Section  4006(aM3KAMi)  (29  U.S.C. 
1306(a)(3MAKi))  is  amended  by  striking  out. 
"for  plan  years  beginning  after  December 
31,  1977.  an  amount  equal  to  $2.60"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  'for  plan  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31,  1982,  an  amount 
equal  to  $6.00". 

(c)  Section  4006(cKl)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  each  plan  which  was 
not  a  multiemployer  plan  in  a  plan  year— 

"(i)  with  respect  to  plan  years  beginning 
before  January  1,  1978.  an  amount  equal  to 
$1.00  for  each  individual  who  was  a  partici- 
pant in  such  plan  during  the  plan  year,  and 

"(11)  with  respect  to  plan  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1977.  an  amount  equal 
to  $2.60  for  each  Individual  who  was  a  par- 
ticipant in  such  plan  during  the  plan  year, 
and". 

88C  7.  nmOINC  WAIVERS. 

Title  rv  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 
tion 4009  (29  U.S.C.  1309)  the  following  new 
section: 


"COBPOHATIOH  MAT  SXT  TERMS  AHD  COMSI- 
TIORS  .'OR  VARIAHCE  FROM  MmiMUM  FUMIK 
ING  STAHSARS" 

"Sec.  4010.  (aMl)  Any  waiver  granted  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  section 
303  or  3(M  of  this  Act  or  under  section  412 
(d)  or  (e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  respect  to  a  plan  to  which  section 
4021  of  this  Act  applies  shall  conUln  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  corporation 
shall  specify  relating  to  the  payment  and 
collection  of  the  waived  amounts  including 
security  in  favor  of  the  plan. 

"(2)  A  lien  shall  arise  in  favor  of  the  plan 
on  the  date  of  the  waiver  granted  under  sec- 
tion 303  or  304  of  this  Act  or  under  section 
412  (d)  or  (c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
in  the  amount  of  the  waived  funding  defi- 
ciency. The  lien  shall  be  on  all  property  and 
rights  to  property,  whether  real  or  personal, 
belonging  to  the  employer  maintaining  or 
contributing  to  such  plan. 

"(3)  The  lien  imposed  by  paragraph  (2) 
arises  on  the  date  the  waiver  referred  to  in 
such  paragraph  is  granted,  and  continues 
until  the  amounts  waived  are  paid  to  the 
plan. 

"(4)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  under 
this  section,  the  priority  of  the  lien  imposed 
under  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  determined  in 
the  same  manner  as  under  section  6323  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Such 
section  6323  shall  be  applied  by  substituting 
'lien  imposed  by  section  4010(a)  of  the  Em- 
ployee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of 
1974"  for  'lien  imposed  by  section  6321';  'cor- 
poration' for  'Secretary  or  his  delegate";  'the 
lien  imposed  by  section  4010(a)'  for  'tax 
lien';  employer'  for  taxpayer';  lien  arising 
under  section  4010(a)  of  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement Income  Security  of  1974'  for  as- 
sessment of  tax';  and  payment  of  the  loan 
value  is  made  to  the  corporation'  for  'satis- 
faction of  a  levy  pursuant  to  section 
6332(b)';  each  place  such  terms  appear. 

"(5)  In  a  case  under  Title  11  of  the  United 
States  Code  or  of  insolvency  proceedings, 
the  lien  imposed  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  a  Ux  due 
and  owing  to  the  United  States  for  purposes 
of  Title  11  of  the  United  States  Code  or  sec- 
tion 3466  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (31  U.S.C. 
191). 

"(6)  For  purposes  of  applying  section 
6323(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  determine  the  priority  between  the 
lien  imposed  under  paragraph  (2),  the  lien 
imposed  by  section  4068  of  this  Act,  and  a 
Federal  tax  lien,  each  lien  shall  be  treated 
as  a  judgment  lien  arising  as  of  the  time 
notice  of  such  lien  is  filed. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  a  lien  arising  under 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  with  respect  to  a 
composite  single-employer  plan,  the  amount 
of  the  lien  shall  be  allocated  among  contrib- 
uting employers  in  accordance  with  a  frac- 
tion, the  numerator  of  which  is  the  contri- 
butions required  under  the  plan  from  each 
employer  for  the  plan  year  for  which  the 
waiver  is  granted  and  the  denominator  of 
which  is  the  total  contribution  required 
under  the  plan  from  all  employers  for  the 
plan  year  for  which  the  waiver  is  granted. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
make  available  to  the  corporation,  upon  re- 
quest, any  information,  documents,  returns, 
or  other  items  in  the  possession  of  the  Sec- 
retary relating  to  plans  with  respect  to 
which  a  waiver  is  requested  under  section 
303  or  304  of  this  Act  or  under  section  412 
(d)  or  (e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  that  the  corporation  considers  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsec- 


tion (a).  Any  such  information,  document, 
return,  or  other  Item  so  made  available  to 
the  corporation  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
rules  governing  confidentiality  and  disclo- 
sure with  respect  to  such  information,  docu- 
ment, return,  or  other  item  as  apply  thereto 
under  section  6103  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954. 

"(dXl)  The  plan  administrator  shall,  at 
the  direction  of  the  corporation,  perfect  and 
file  notice  of  the  lien  imposed  by  this  sec- 
tion and  shall  file  such  reports  with  the  cor- 
poration as  may  be  required  in  regulations 
issued  by  the  corporation,  and 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  corporation  shall  have 
the  power  and  the  authority  to  do  any  acts 
required  of  the  plan  administrator  with  re- 
spect to  the  lien.". 

SEC.  8.  termination  OF  INSUFHCIENT  PLANS. 

(a)  Section  4041(c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(cKl)  For  plans  other  than  composite 
single-employer  plans,  if,  within  such  90-day 
period  referred  to  in  subsection  (a),  the  cor- 
poration finds  that  it  is  unable  to  determine 
that,  if  the  assets  are  allocated  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  4044,  the 
assets  held  under  the  plan  are  sufficient  to 
discharge  when  due  all  obligations  of  the 
plan  with  respect  to  basic  benefits,  it  shall 
notify  the  plan  administrator  within  such 
90  day  period  of  that  finding,  and,  except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (g),  the  proposed  ter- 
mination shall  not  be  effective  and  the  plan 
sponsor  shall  continue  to  maintain  the  plan 
as  if  no  notice  had  been  filed  under  subsec- 
tion (a).  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  pre- 
clude a  plan  sponsor  from  taking  other 
action  with  respect  to  the  accrual  of  bene- 
fits under  a  plan  that  is  not  inconsistent 
with  section  203  and  204  of  title  I  and  sec- 
tion 411  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

"(2)(A)  For  composite  single-employer 
plans,  if  within  such  90  day  period  referred 
to  in  subsection  (a),  the  corporation  finds  it 
is  unable  to  determine  that,  if  the  assets  of 
the  plan  are  allocated  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  4044,  the  assets 
held  under  the  plan  are  sufficient  to  dis- 
charge when  due  all  obligations  of  the  plan 
with  respect  to  basic  benefits,  it  shall  notify 
the  plan  administrator  within  such  90-day 
period  of  that  finding.  When  the  corpora- 
tion issues  a  notice  under  this  paragraph,  it 
shall  commence  proceeding  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  4042.  Upon  re- 
ceiving a  notice  under  this  subsection,  the 
plan  administrator  shall  refrain  from  taking 
any  action  under  the  proposed  termination. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A), 
the  corporation  may  prescrit)e  regulations 
under  which  composite  plans  are  treated  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  paragraph  (1).". 

(b)  Section  4041  is  amended  by  adding 
thereto  new  subsections  (g)  and  (h)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(g)  Termination  is  effective  for  a  plan  to 
which  subsection  (c)(1)  applies  if  the  corpo- 
ration— 

"(1)  finds  that  the  plan  sponsor  maintain- 
ing the  plan  has  proved  to  the  corporation 
that  it  is  unlikely  to  pay  its  debts  as  they 
mature  and  it  will  be  unable  to  continue  in 
business  if  its  contribution  obligations  to 
the  pension  plan  are  not  terminated;  and 

"(2)  will  receive,  on  a  date  and  in  a  form 
acceptable  to  the  corporation,  including  but 
not  limited  to  cash,  debt  instruments,  collat- 
eralized notes,  bonds  or  other  security, 

"(A)  the  amount  of  all  contributions  with 
interest  becoming  due  the  plan,  including 
those  for  which  waivers  had  been  granted 
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under  sections  303  or  304  of  Title  I  of  this 
Act,  or  sections  412  (d)  or  (e)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  and  all  contributions  due 
after  the  filing  of  a  petition  under  Title  11, 
U.S.  Code  (or  a  similar  law  of  any  state  or 
political  subdivision  of  a  state);  and 

"(B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of  the 
value  of  the  unfunded  guaranteed  benefits 
under  the  plan  on  the  date  of  plan  termina- 
tion or  30  percent  of  the  net  worth  of  the 
employer;  and 

"(3)  finds  that  it  is  reasonably  assured, 
taking  into  account  such  facts  and  circum- 
stances that  the  cori>oration  determines  to 
be  relevant  including  the  interests  of  the 
employees,  employer  and  the  corporation, 
that,  if  the  plan  sponsor  continues  in  busi- 
ness, the  corporation  will  collect  on  or  after 
the  date  of  termination  through  an  Interest 
in  the  future  profits  of  the  employer,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  excess,  if  any,  of  the 
value  of  the  unfunded  guaranteed  benefits 
on  the  date  of  plan  termination  over  30  per- 
cent of  the  employer's  net  worth,  as  well  as 
any  costs  Incident  to  terminating  the  plan 
under  this  paragraph. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  net 
worth  of  an  employer  shall  be  determined  in 
accordance  with  sections  4062(b)(2)  and 
4062(c). 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  section,  a  termination  which  occurs 
as  a  result  of  the  complete  liquidation  of  a 
plan  sponsor  shall  be  effective  if  the  corpo- 
ration determines  that  it  will  receive  on  a 
date  and  in  a  form  acceptable  to  the  corpo- 
ration, an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of  the 
value  of  the  unfunded  guaranteed  benefits 
under  the  plan  of  the  date  of  plan  termina- 
tion or  30  percent  of  the  net  worth  of  the 
employer,  determined  in  accordance  with 
sections  4062(b)(2)  and  4062(c). 

"(h)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  actions 
brought  to  review  the  actions  of  the  corpo- 
rations under  subsection  (g).  In  any  such 
action,  the  court  shall  review  the  record  and 
remand  any  action  found  to  be 

"(1)  arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  dis- 
cretion, or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with 
law; 

"(2)  taken  without  procedures  required  by 
law,  rule,  or  regulation  having  been  fol- 
lowed: or 

"(3)  unsupported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence.". 

(c)  Section  4062(b)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing, after  the  word  "corporation,"  In  the 
first  sentence  thereof,  the  phrase  "except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  section  4041(g)". 

SEC  ».  (X)NTINCENT  LIABILITY. 

(a)  Title  IV  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
section  4064  (29  U.S.C.  1364)  the  following 
new  section  4064A: 

"LIABILITY  rOLLOWING  CERTAIN  CHANGES  UN- 
DERGONE BY  CERTAIN  PERSONS  IN  RELATION 
TO  SINGLE-EMPLOYER  PLANS  OTHER  TRAM 
COMPOSITE  SINGLE-EMPLOYER  PLANS 

"'Sec.  4064A.  (aXl)  Except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c)  and  (e),  a  person  whose  obli- 
gation with  respect  to  benefits  under  a 
single-employer  plan  (other  than  a  compos- 
ite single-employer  plan)  is  changed  as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (b)  after  the  [effective 
date]  Is  Jointly  and  severally  liable  under 
this  section  if  a  single-employer  plan  provid- 
ing the  benefits  with  respect  to  which  the 
change  occurred  terminates  before  the  end 
of  the  tenth  year  following  the  date  on 
which  the  change  occurred. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (1),  the 
corporation  may  prescribe  regulations  under 
which  composite   plans   are   treated   in   a 


manner   consistent   with   other  single-em- 
ployer plans. 

"(b)  There  is  a  change  in  the  obligation  of 
a  person  with  respect  to  benefits  In  the  cir- 
cumstances and  to  the  extent  descrit>ed  in 
paragraphs  ( 1 )  through  (3). 

"(1)  In  any  case  in  which  the  liability  for 
some  or  all  of  the  benefits  under  a  plan  is 
assumed  by  another  plan,  there  is  a  change 
in  the  obligation  of  the  contributing  spon- 
sor of  the  first  plan  and  of  all  persons  in  the 
same  control  group  as  the  contributing 
sponsor  as  of  the  date  of  the  change  with 
respect  to  the  benefits  for  which  the  liabil- 
ity was  assumed  by  the  second  plan,  unless 
the  contributing  sp>onsor  of  the  first  plan  is 
also  a  contributing  sponsor  of  the  second 
plan. 

"(2)  In  any  case  in  which  a  person  ceases 
to  be  a  contributing  sponsor  with  respect  to 
a  plan,  there  is  a  change  in  the  obligation  of 
the  person  and  all  memt>ers  of  the  same 
control  group  as  the  person  as  of  the  date  of 
the  change  with  respect  to  benefits  covered 
under  the  plan,  however,  there  shall  be  no 
change  with  respect  to  such  a  member  of 
the  same  control  group  as  the  person  who 
ceased  to  be  a  contributing  sponsor  with  re- 
spect to  the  plan,  if  such  a  member  is  a  con- 
tributing sponsor  or  in  common  control  with 
a  contributing  sponsor  to  the  plan  after  the 
cessation. 

"(3)  In  any  case  in  which  a  person  ceases 
to  be  a  member  of  a  control  group,  there  Is  a 
change  In  the  obligation  of  that  person  with 
respect  to  benefits  under  any  plan  for  which 
other  members  of  the  control  group  are  con- 
tributing sponsors,  and  there  Is  a  change  In 
the  obligation  of  such  other  members  with 
respect  to  benefits  for  which  the  person 
that  ceased  to  be  a  member  continues  to  be 
a  contributing  sponsor  after  the  cessation. 

"(c)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
person  in  connection  with  a  plan  termina- 
tion if  the  person  is  liable  under  section 
4062  in  connection  with  the  termination. 

"(d)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  liability  of  any  person  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  termination  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)  is  the  aggregate 
amount  of  liability  to  the  corporation  in- 
curred by  the  corporation  with  respect  to 
the  plan  under  section  4062(b).  less  any 
amounts  collected  (exclusive  of  promissory 
notes,  obligations,  securities  and  other  debt 
instruments)  by  the  corporation  in  satisfac- 
tion of  that  liability  during  the  90-day 
period  following  the  date  of  the  corpora- 
tion's determination  of  liability  (or  the 
court's  determination,  in  the  case  of  a  court 
proceeding);  except  that  such  90-day  period 
may  \x  extended  to  a  180-day  period  by  the 
court  In  a  court  proceeding  to  determine  li- 
ability under  this  section.  Upon  receipt  of 
payment  of  all  liability  imposed  by  this 
title,  the  corporation  shall  transfer  all 
rights  and  ownership  under  any  debt  instru- 
ments evidencing  the  liability,  to  the  per- 
sons liable  under  this  section  who  have  paid 
amounts  due  <jnder  this  section,  to  the 
extent  retention  by  the  corporation  of  such 
instruments  Is  not  necessary  to  satisfy  such 
liability  under  section  4062(b).  Any  person 
liable  under  this  section  when  such  rights 
and  ownership  are  transferred  shall  succeed 
to  the  claims  and  all  rights  and  ownership 
interest  under  any  debt  instrument  or  con- 
tractual agreement  of  the  corporation 
against  any  person  liable  under  section  4062 
to  the  extent  such  claims,  if  paid,  would 
have  reduced  the  liability  of  such  person 
under  this  section. 

"(2)  If  a  person  liable  under  this  section 
demonstrates  that  the  amount  of  unfunded 


guaranteed  benefits  with  respect  to  which 
the  change  occurred  on  the  date  of  the 
change  is  less  than  the  amoimt  determined 
under  paragraph  (1).  the  liabUity  of  such 
person  shaU  not  exceed  the  lower  amount. 

"(3)  A  person  liable  under  this  section 
may  pay  the  liability  imposed  under  parar 
graphs  (1)  or  (2)  by  amortizing  the  amount 
in  equal  annual  installments  over  a  period 
not  to  exceed  15  years,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  promulgated  by  the  corporation. 

"(4)  If  a  person  liable  under  this  section 
demonstrates  to  the  corporation  that  pay^ 
ment  of  the  liability  imposed  by  this  section 
will  prevent  It  from  being  able  to  pay  Its 
debts  as  they  mature  and  from  being  able  to 
continue  in  business,  the  corporation  shall 
have  the  authority  to  structure  the  debt  re- 
payment in  a  manner  not  inconsistent  with 
sections  4041(gKlHB)  (ii)  and  (ill),  and  shaU 
treat  such  person  no  differently  than  the 
person  would  have  been  treated  at  the  time 
of  the  change  had  such  person  applied  to 
the  corporation  for  termination  of  the  plan 
at  the  time  of  the  change. 

"(e)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  a 
person  described  in  subsection  (a)  If: 

"(1)  the  amount  of  unfunded  vested  bene- 
fits with  respect  to  which  the  change  oc- 
curred is  less  than  $500,000  as  of  the  date  of 
the  change;  or 

"(2)  under  regulations  which  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  corporation,  the  change  does 
not  increase  the  risk  of  loss  to  the  corpora- 
tion with  respect  to  the  plan.  Such  regula- 
tions shall  set  forth  specific  tests  which  an 
employer  can  use  to  demonstrate  whether 
any  such  increased  risk  of  loss  exists  based 
on  analyses  of  assets,  income  and  net  worth 
of  the  person  who  is  the  plan  sponsor  after 
the  change  in  relation  to  the  value  of  the 
unfunded  vested  benefits  on  the  date  of  the 
change,  and  the  ability  of  the  person  who  is 
the  plan  sponsor  after  the  change  to  main- 
tain the  plan. 

"(f)  If  a  principal  purpose  of  any  transac- 
tion is  to  evade  or  avoid  liability  under  this 
section  or  section  4062,  this  section  and  sec- 
tion 4062  shall  be  applied  (and  liability  shall 
be  determined  and  collected)  without  regard 
to  such  transaction." 

"(g)  For  purposes  to  this  section,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  apply  in  the  case  of  the  certain 
coriwrate  reorganizations. 

"(1)  If  a  person  ceases  to  exist  by  reason 
of  a  reorganization  which  involves  a  mere 
change  in  identity,  form,  or  place  of  organi- 
zation, however  effected,  a  successor  corpo- 
ration resulting  from  such  reorganization 
shall  be  treated  as  the  person  to  whom  this 
section  applies. 

"(2)  If  a  person  ceases  to  exist  by  reason 
of  liquidation  into  a  parent  corporation,  the 
parent  corporation  shall  l}e  treated  as  the 
person  to  whom  this  section  applies. 

"'(3)  If  a  person  ceases  to  exist  by  reason 
of  a  merger,  consolidation,  or  division,  the- 
successor  corporation  or  corporations  shall 
be  treated  as  the  person  to  whom  this  sec- 
tion applies.". 

SEC    It.   REQUIRED  ACTIONS  OF  THE  CORPORA- 
'HON. 

(a)  Within  two  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment the  corporation  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  that  identifies  alterna- 
tives for  performing  some  or  all  of  the  cor- 
poration's functions  In  the  private  sector. 

(b)  Within  two  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment the  corporation: 

(1)  shall  submit  to  the  Congress  for  ap- 
proval in  accordance  with  section  4006(a)(4) 
and  (bKl)  alternative  schedules  of  premium 
rates  and  bases  for  the  application  of  those 
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rate*,  (or  buic  benefits  gxiannteed  by  It 
under  aectton  4032.  Such  premium  rates 
fhaii  be  based  In  whole  or  In  part  on  the 
risks  insured  by  the  corporation  in  each 
plan;  or 

(3)  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Congress 
which  identifies  such  alternatives  and  ex- 
plains why  their  use  Is  not  feasible, 
ate  II.  KITKCTtVE  DATE. 

The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  effec- 
tive on  [insert  date]  except  that  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  6  of  this  act  shall  be 
effective  for  plan  years  commencing  after 
December  31, 1982. 

MC   II.   AMENDIKNTS  TO  THE  TABLE  OF  CON- 

mns. 
Section   1  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by- 
CD  Adding  after  section  "4009"  the  follow- 
ing new  section  4010: 

"Sic.  4010.  Corporation  may  set  Terms  and 
Conditions  for  Variance  from 
Minimum  Funding  Standard" 

(2)  Adding  after  section  "4064".  the  fol- 
lowing: 
"Sac.  4064A.    Liability    FoUowing   Certain 

Changes  Undergone  by  Certain 
Persons  in  Relation  to  Single- 
Employer  Plans  Other  than 
Compmite  Single-Employer 
Plans" 

EXPLAMATIOR  OF  THX  SIMGLE-EMPLOTXB  BILL 

Section  1  contains  a  short  title  and  section 
3  contains  a  table  of  contents.  Section  3  con- 
tains the  findings  and  declaration  of  policy. 

Section  4  specifies  that  any  amendment  to 
a  section  or  other  provision  in  the  bUl  is  an 
amendment  to  a  section  or  other  provision 
of  Title  rV  of  ERISA,  as  amended. 

Section  S  adds  the  following  new  defini- 
tions: 

(1)  a  definition  of  plan  sponsor,  which 
with  respect  to  a  single-employer  plan  refer- 
ences the  definition  in  TiUe  I  of  ERISA,  sec- 
tion 3<  16KB); 

(3)  a  definition  of  contributing  sponsor 
which  is  designed  to  identify  which  business 
or  businesses  in  a  common  controlled  group 
of  corporations  Is  the  sponsor  that  is  main- 
taining the  pension  plan; 

(3)  a  revised  definition  of  control  group: 

(4)  a  definition  of  single-employer  plan, 
which  is  defined  as  any  plan  which  is  not  a 
multiemployer  plan; 

(5)  a  definition  of  composite  single-em- 
ployer plan,  which  is  defined  as  a  single-em- 
ployer plan  that  has  two  or  more  unaffili- 
ated contributing  sponsors,  i.e.,  there  are  at 
least  two  sponsors  to  the  plan  which  are  not 
in  the  same  control  group; 

(6)  a  definition  of  the  amount  of  unfund- 
ed guaranteed  benefits;  and  which  is  defined 
as  the  difference  between  the  actuarial 
present  value  of  guaranteed  benefits  and 
the  current  value  of  plan  assets  allocated  to 
those  benefits.  This  definition  is  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  definition  in  existing 
Uw. 

Section  6  amends  existing  law  to  increase 
the  annual  premium  paid  by  single-employ- 
er pension  plans  from  $2.60  per  participant 
to  $6.00  per  participant  for  plan  years  begin- 
ning cm  or  after  January  1, 1983. 
nmsiHc  wArvKRS 

Section  7  adds  a  new  section  4010  to  Title 
IV.  which  gives  the  Pension  Benefit  Guar- 
anty Corporation  the  authority  to  place 
conditions  on  funding  waivers  designed  to 
assure  collection  by  the  pension  plan  of  the 
waived  amounts.  The  section  also  provides 
that  when  a  funding  waiver  is  granted  a  lien 
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arises  on  behalf  of  the  plan  for  the  waived 
amount.  The  lien  Is  treated  the  same  as  an 
employer  liability  lien  under  section  4068(c) 
of  existing  law.  Subsection  (b)  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  make 
available  to  the  PBGC  all  of  the  informa- 
tion that  it  gets  with  respect  to  a  funding 
waiver  request  and  applies  to  the  PBGC  the 
rules  of  confidentiality  and  disclosure  that 
apply  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
under  section  6103  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

IHSUBABLX  EVKHT 

Section  8  substitutes  a  new  Section 
4041(cXl)  and  (2)  for  existing  Section 
4041(c).  and  adds  two  new  subsections,  (g) 
and  (h),  that  change  the  procedures  applica- 
ble to  terminating  pension  plans  which  do 
not  have  sufficient  assets  to  pay  all  guaran- 
teed benefits. 

Section  4041(c)  currently  provides  that  a 
plan  which  is  insufficient  to  provide  guaran- 
teed benefits  shall  be  notified  of  that  fact 
by  the  PBGC  within  ninety  days  after  a 
notice  of  intent  to  terminate  is  filed  with 
the  PBGC.  Thereafter,  termination  pro- 
ceeds as  specified  in  section  4042,  which  Is 
not  being  amended.  Under  the  revised  bill 
paragraph  (1)  of  Subsection  4041(c)  would 
provide  that  a  single-employer  plan  (other 
than  a  composite  plan)  which  is  determined 
by  the  PBGC  to  have  insufficient  assets  to 
provide  guarSLnteed  benefits  is  not  terminat- 
ed and  shall  continue  to  be  maintained  as 
an  ongoing  plan  unless  terminated  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  new  Subsec- 
tion (g).  The  reference  to  "composite  plans" 
in  Subsection  (cKl)  is  included  to  exclude 
them  from  the  insurable  event  procedures, 
primarily  for  simplicity.  Paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  4041(c)  then  specifies  that  com- 
posite plans  terminate  as  under  current  law 
regardless  of  whether  they  are  sufficient  or 
insufficient  to  pay  guaranteed  benefits.  Jus- 
tification for  continuing  present  law  with 
respect  to  composite  plans  stems  from  the 
fact  that  no  abuses  in  that  area  have  oc- 
curred. 

No  change  in  the  law  is  proposed  with  re- 
spect to  sufficient  plans  which  continue  to 
be  governed  by  Section  4041(b)  which  Is  not 
being  amended. 

The  new  Sul)section  (g)  Is  the  liey  section 
of  the  insurable  event  changes.  It  would 
provide  that  termination  is  effective  for  a 
pension  plan  only  if  the  PBGC  finds  that 
the  plan  sponsor  maintaining  the  plan  has 
proved  that  it  would  be  forced  out  of  busi- 
ness If  its  contribution  obligations  to  the 
pension  plan  are  not  terminated.  The  PBGC 
Is  also  required  to  find,  as  a  condition  of  ter- 
mination, that  it  is  reasonably  assured  that 
if  the  plan  sponsor  continues  in  business, 
PBCjC  will  collect  the  following  amounts: 

(1)  30  percent  of  the  net  worth  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

(2)  the  amount  of  all  contributions  with 
interest  on  those  contributions  that  were 
due  to  the  plan  prior  to  termination,  includ- 
ing waived  funding  deficiencies;  and 

(3)  taking  into  account  the  best  Interests 
of  employees,  the  employer  and  the  corpo- 
ration, and  if  the  plan  sponsor  continues  in 
business,  any  difference  between  the 
amounts  under  items  1  and  2  and  the  un- 
funded guaranteed  benefite  through  an  in- 
terest in  the  future  profits  of  the  employer. 
Plans  terminating  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
plete liquidation  of  the  plan  sponsor  will  be 
accepted  by  the  corporation  if  the  corpora- 
tion is  assured  that  it  will  receive  the  lesser 
of  30  percent  of  net  worth  or  the  value  of 
the  unf imded  guaranteed  benefits  under  the 
plan.  This  section  further  provides  that 


amounts  due  PBGC  under  terms  1  and  2  are 
to  t>e  secured  In  some  fashion. 

New  Subsection  404(h)  provides  that 
PBGC  determinations  are  reviewable  by  the 
District  Court.  The  court  shaU  remand  to 
the  Corporation  for  further  proceedings  any 
action  found  to  be  (1)  arbitrary,  capicious, 
an  abuse  of  discretion;  or  otherwise  not  in 
accordance  with  law;  (2)  taken  without  pro- 
cedures required  by  law.  rule,  or  regulation 
having  been  followed;  or  (3)  unsupported  by 
substantial  evidence. 

TRAHSPDI  RULXS 

Section  9  adds  new  section  4064A  to  Title 
IV.  It  creates  contingent  liability  for  certain 
changes  in  a  person's  obligation  with  re- 
spect to  a  pension  plan.  (The  transfer  rules 
do  not  cover  composite  plans.)  The  contin- 
gent liability  extends  for  ten  years  following 
the  change,  as  specified  in  Subsection  (a). 

Subsection  (b)  outlines  the  circumstances 
in  which  a  change  in  the  obligation  with  re- 
spect to  benefits  occurs.  Briefly  stated,  a 
change  occurs  under  three  different  de- 
scribed clrcimistances  and  to  the  extend 
specified  in  paragraphs  1  through  3: 

Assumption  of  some  or  all  of  the  benefits 
under  one  plan  by  other  plan,  except  where 
the  contributing  sponsor  of  the  first  plan  is 
also  a  contributing  sponsor  of  the  second 
plan.  The  change  occurs  with  respect  to  the 
benefits  for  which  the  liability  was  assumed 
by  the  second  plan.  (See  Example  1.) 

Cessation  of  any  person  as  a  contributing 
sponsor  with  respect  to  a  plan.  The  change 
occurs  with  respect  to  benefits  covered 
under  the  plan.  (See  Example  2.) 

Cessation  of  any  person  as  a  member  of  a 
control  group.  The  change  occurs  with  re- 
spect to  benefits  under  any  plan  for  which 
the  person  is  a  contributing  sponsor  after 
the  change.  (See  Example  3.) 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that,  if  a  person  is 
liable  in  connection  with  a  plan  termination 
under  Section  4062  as  the  employer  of  the 
terminating  plan,  these  transfer  rules  shall 
not  apply  to  that  person.  The  liability  arises 
in  the  event  of  a  plan  termination  within 
ten  years  after  the  change.  If  the  PBGC  at 
the  time  of  plan  termination  is  unable  to  re- 
cover the  full  underfunding  of  the  plan  for 
guaranteed  benefits.  The  contingent  liabil- 
ity under  subsection  (d)  Is  for  the  difference 
t>etween  what  PBGC  recovers  from  the  em- 
ployer maintaining  the  plan  when  it  termi- 
nates and  the  underfunding  for  guaranteed 
benefits  as  of  that  date.  However,  such  dif- 
ferences can  be  reduced  if  the  person  con- 
tingently liable  demonstrates  that  the 
amount  of  underfunding  for  guaranteed 
benefits  as  of  the  date  of  the  change  Is  less 
than  the  amount  of  underfunding  as  of  the 
date  of  the  plan  termination.  In  that  event 
the  liabUity  is  limited  to  the  underfunding 
at  the  time  of  the  change.  Thus,  If  the  con- 
tingently liable  person  establishes  that  im- 
mediately after  the  change  the  value  of  the 
assets  of  the  plan  that  covers  the  benefits 
for  which  the  change  occurs  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds the  present  value  of  those  benefits 
guaranteed  by  PBGC,  the  contingent  liabU- 
ity Is  zero.  Also,  there  is  no  contingent  li- 
ability under  subsection  (e)  if: 

(1)  Immediately  after  the  change  the  dif- 
ference between  the  value  of  the  vested  ben- 
efits and  the  value  of  assets  with  respect  to 
which  the  change  occurs  is  less  than 
$500,000;  or 

(2)  the  change  does  not  increase  the  risk 
of  loss  of  PBGC  with  respect  to  the  plan, 
which  will  be  determined  under  regulations 
that  PBGC  is  required  to  Issue. 


Paragraph  3  of  Subsection  (d)  provides 
that  liability  imposed  by  this  section  may  be 
amortized  in  equal  annual  installments  over 
fifteen  years.  Paragraph  4  of  Subsection  (d) 
provides  that  if  a  person  liable  under  this 
section  demonstrates  that  payment  of  the  li- 
ability will  prevent  it  from  being  able  to 
continue  in  business,  the  Corporation  shall 
have  the  authority  to  structure  the  pay- 
ment in  a  manner  not  inconsistent  with  Sec- 
tion 4041(g)  discussed  atwve  under  Insur- 
able Event.  Under  this  paragraph  a  person 
transferring  liabilities  with  respect  to  a  plan 
will  have  no  greater  liability  than  it  would 
have  had  had  it  terminated  the  plan  on  the 
date  of  the  transfer. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  if  a  principal 
purpose  of  any  transaction  Is  to  evade  or 
avoid  liability  under  this  section  or  Section 
4062,  such  section  shall  be  applied  without 
regard  to  the  transaction.  The  transfer  rules 
are  illustrated  in  the  examples  below. 
Example  1— Transfer  of  Pension  Liabilities 

Corporation  A  sells  one  of  its  divisions  to 
Corporation  Z,  and  transfers  the  assets  and 
liabilities  for  the  division's  employees  from 
the  Corp.  A  pension  plan  to  a  new  pension 
plan  established  by  Corp.  Z.  The  value  of 
the  vested  benefits  transferred  is  $10  mil- 
lion, of  which  $9  million  is  guaranteed  as  of 
the  date  of  the  transfer.  The  value  of  assets 
transferred  is  $5  million.  Seven  years  after 
the  transfer  Corp.  Z  is  liquidated.  At  that 
time  the  plan  is  underfunded  for  guaran- 
teed benefits  by  $10  million  and  PBGC  re- 
covers $8  million  from  Corp.  Z.  Corp.  A's  li- 
ability is  the  lesser  of  PBGC's  loss  before 
contingent  liabUity  of  $2  mUlion  ($10  mU- 
lion  underfunding  minus  $8  million  recover 
from  Z)  or  $3  million,  the  underfunding  for 
guaranteed  benefits  at  the  time  of  the 
transfer.  If  PBGC  had  collected  only  $6  mU- 
lion from  Corp.  Z,  Corp.  A's  contingent  U- 
ability  would  have  been  limited  to  $3  mil- 
lion, the  unfunded  guaranteed  benefits  as  of 
the  date  of  the  transfer,  and  PBGC  would 
have  absorbed  a  $1  mUlion  loss  ($10  mUlion 
underfunding  minus  $6  mlUlon  from  Z  and 
$3  mUlion  from  A). 

Example  2— Ceasing  to  be  a  Contributing 
Sponsor 

Corp.  B  is  a  subisidary  of  Corp.  A.  Both 
contribute  to  the  AB  pension  plan.  The 
stock  of  Corp.  B  Is  distributed  to  Corp.  A's 
shareholders  and  Corp.  B  ceases  participa- 
tion in  plan  AB.  Corp.  A  then  goes  bankrupt 
causing  the  termination  of  plan  AB.  Corp.  B 
is  contingently  liable  for  any  unfunded  ben- 
efits in  plan  AB  for  which  PBGC  does  not 
recover  from  Corp.  A.  The  liability  is  deter- 
mined the  same  way  as  in  Example  1. 

Assume  that  instead  of  Corp.  B's  stock 
being  distributed  to  Corp.  A's  shareholders, 
it  is  purchased  by  Corp.  Z.  Upon  the  termi- 
nation of  plan  AB  only  Corp.  B  would  be 
liable,  not  Corp.  Z,  unless  Corp.  Z  and  Corp. 
B  had  merged.  The  reason  is  that  a  change 
occurred  with  respect  to  benefits  under  Plan 
AB  only  for  Corp.  B  when  It  ceased  to  l>e  a 
contributing  sponsor.  Since  Corp.  Z  was 
never  a  contributing  sponsor  to  Plan  AB,  it 
did  not  suffer  a  change  in  its  obligations 
with  respect  to  that  plan.  However,  if  Corp. 
B  and  Corp.  Z  merge,  then  the  merged 
entity  succeeds  to  Corp.  B's  contingent  li- 
abUity under  section  4064A(f ). 

Example  3— Control  Group  Split-Up 

Corp.  A  and  Corp.  B  are  both  owned  by 
Corp.  C  and  each  corporation  maintains  a 
separate  pension  plan  for  its  own  employ- 
ees. The  stock  of  Corp.  A  and  Corp.  B  is  dis- 
tributed to  Corp.  C's  shareholders  so  that 
these  are  now  three  separate  unaffiliated 


corporations.  Assume  Corp.  A's  pension  plan 
has  less  than  $500,000  In  imfimded  vested 
benefits,  but  Corp.  B's  and  Corp.  C's  pen- 
sion plans  have  $1  mUllon  and  $2  million  in 
unfunded  guaranteed  benefits  respectively. 
If  Corp.  A's  plan  terminates,  neither  Corp. 
B  nor  Corp.  C  is  contingently  liable  because 
of  the  $500,000  rule.  But,  if  Corp.  B's  or 
Corp.  C's  pension  plans  terminate,  the  other 
two  corporations,  including  Corp.  A,  would 
have  contingent  liability.  This  result  is  the 
same  as  if  the  split-up  of  the  control  group 
had  not  occurred,  because,  under  existing 
law,  when  a  plan  terminates  all  members  of 
the  same  control  group  as  the  contributing 
sponsor  to  the  terminating  plan  are  Jointly 
and  severally  liable  under  section  4062. 
Example  4— Sale  of  Assets  with  no  Pension 
LiabUities  Transferred 

Corp.  A  sells  the  assets  of  division  1  to 
Corp.  Z  but  transfers  no  pension  liabilities. 
There  is  no  contingent  liability  because 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  obligation 
of  A  with  respect  to  benefits  under  any 
plan.  However,  if  owners  of  Corp.  A  set  up  a 
new  Corp.  Z  that  assumes  all  A's  assets  and 
liabiUties  except  for  the  pension  plan,  leav- 
ing Corp.  A  a  shell  with  the  pension  plan 
which  is  then  liquidated,  Corp.  Z  would  be 
liable  under  4064A(f),  which  creates  liability 
if  a  principal  purpose  of  a  transaction  is  to 
aviod  liability  under  Title  IV. 

Section  10  of  the  bill  requires  the  Corpo- 
ration to  submit  to  Congress,  within  2  years 
after  enactment,  a  report  that  identifies  al- 
ternatives for  performing  some  or  aU  of 
PBGC's  functions  in  the  private  sector.  In 
addition,  the  PBGC  Is  required  to  submit  to 
the  Congress  for  its  approval  within  two 
years  after  enactment,  an  alternative  sched- 
ule of  premium  rates  which  would  be  based 
on  risk,  or  to  submit  a  report  explaining  to 
the  Congress  why  a  risk-related  premium 
structure  is  not  feasible. 

S^tion  11  provides  that  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  are  effective  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, except  that  the  premium  increase  is 
effective  as  January  1,  1983. 

Section  12  amends  the  statute's  table  of 
contents. 

U.S.  Department  op  Labor, 

Secretary  op  Labor. 
WoihingUm,  D.C..  March  9, 1983. 
Hon.  Don  Nickles. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nickles:  The  Administra- 
tion is  deeply  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  single  employer  pension  plan  termination 
and  is  hopeful  that  appropriate  legislation 
to  resolve  these  difficult  problems  can  be 
achieved  in  the  near  future.  I  am  pleased  to 
present  to  you  the  Administration's  views 
on  the  major  issues  involved  In  single  em- 
ployer pension  legislation.  We  believe  that 
the  following  recommendations  can  be  the 
basis  for  a  simple,  constructive  approach  to 
the  problem. 

(IJ  The  insuratde  event 

Under  present  law  an  employer  may  vol- 
untarUy  terminate  its  pension  plan  at  any 
time.  If  the  firm's  assets  are  insufficient  to 
pay  its  guaranteed  l>enefits,  the  PBGC  be- 
comes the  trustee  of  the  plan  and  pays  the 
guaranteed  benefits.  The  PBGC  has  a  claim 
against  the  employer  for  any  underfunding, 
but  the  maximum  amount  of  PBGC's  claim 
is  limited  to  30  percent  of  the  employer's 
net  worth. 

recommendation 

Plan  termination  should  continue  to  be 
the  insurable  event.  Employers  with  ade- 
quately funded  plans  may  stiU  terminate  at 


any  time  or  "freeze"  plans  as  under  current 
IRS  rules. 

Amend  the  current  law  to  prohibit  insuffi- 
cient plans  to  terminate  except  under  the 
following  rules: 

(1)  The  PBGC  would  be  given  the  power 
to  aUow  an  employer  to  terminate  such 
plans  only  If  the  employer  proves  to  the 
PBGC  that  its  creditors  would  force  it  out 
of  business  if  the  obligation  of  the  employer 
to  the  pension  plan  cannot  be  restructured 
and  if  such  termination  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  employees,  the  employer  and  the 
PBGC. 

(2)  The  PBGC,  upon  agreeing  to  a  termi- 
nation, would  receive  a  lien  for  30  percent  of 
the  employer's  net  worth  and  for  any  hard- 
ship waivers  for  which  they  did  not  already 
have  a  Uen  (but  not  to  exceed  the  amount  of 
unfunded  guaranteed  benefits). 

(3)  Upon  terminating,  the  employer  would 
be  liable  for  the  unfunded  guaranteed  bene- 
fits (not  to  exceed  30%  of  net  worth).  The 
PBGC  would  be  able  to  negotiate  the  struc- 
ture of  the  employer's  debt  to  the  PBGC, 
including  future  liens.  It  should  also  be  able 
to  accept  a  profit  interest  for  part  of  the 
debt.  If  the  employer  and  the  PBGC  cannot 
agree,  the  employer  would  be  able  to  go  to 
court  to  seek  review  of  the  settlement  pro- 
posed by  the  PBGC. 

f2f  Creditor  stattu 
PBGC  now  has  a  claim  against  the  em- 
ployer for  up  to  30  percent  of  net  worth  for 
the  amount  by  which  guaranteed  benefits 
exceed  the  plan's  assets. 

RECOMMENDATION 

Maintain  the  present  law. 

(3)  Tramfer  liabUity 

Under  present  law,  liability  to  the  PBGC 
for  unfunded  guaranteed  pension  benefits  is 
attributable  only  to  the  employer  maintain- 
ing  the  pension  plan  on  the  date  of  plan  ter- 
mination. This  means  that  some  employers 
have  been  able  to  shift  responsibUity  for 
their  pension  promises  to  the  PBGC  by 
transferring  their  pension  liabUities  to  a 
weak  employer  who  then  terminates  and 
leaves  PBGC  with  the  unfunded  liabilities. 

RECOMMENDATION 

Title  IV  should  be  changed  in  a  way  that 
an  employer  who  transfers  a  business  is  con- 
tingently liable  for  10  years.  This  means 
that  if  the  transferee  has  inadequate  net 
worth,  the  transferor  is  liable  for  the  differ- 
ence. 

We  also  recommend  two  exceptions  to  this 
contingent  liabUity:  (1)  if  the  unfunded 
vested  liabilities  of  the  plan  transferred  are 
less  than  $500,000  at  the  time  of  the  trans- 
fer, the  transferor  would  have  no  contin- 
gent UabUities  regardless  of  the  transferor's 
size,  and  (2)  PBGC  would  promulgate  regu- 
lations eliminating  or  reducing  the  transfer- 
ors' contingent  liabUities  when  such  an 
action  does  not  increase  risk  of  the  PBGC. 
(For  example,  when  the  transferee  is  finan- 
ciaUy  "stronger"  than  the  transferor.) 

We  also  recommend  that  the  UabiUty  of 
the  transferor  (upon  a  transferee's  termina- 
tion of  a  transferred  plan)  be  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  unfimded  guaranteed  bene- 
fits of  the  plan  at  the  time  of  the  transfer, 
less  amounts  collected  from  the  transferee 
upon  termination.  Finally,  we  recommend 
that  transferors  amortize  over  15  years  the 
unfunded  guaranteed  benefits  in  excess  of 
amounts  collected  from  transferees  upon 
plan  termination. 
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(4 J  Minimum  funding  uMiven 
ESIISA    permits    the    Internal    Revenue 
Service  (IRS)  to  waive  all  or  part  of  the 
fnintmiim  funding  requirements  for  a  year 
and   to   require   instead   that   the   waived 
amount  be  amortized  over  15  years.  IRS 
now  has  complete  discretion  to  waive  the 
TT<<ntfiniim    funding   requirements,    however 
FBOC  inherits  these  waivers  as  liabilities  If 
the  employer  later  terminates  the  plan. 
rbcomkkhdatioh 
Amend  Title   IV  so  that  IRS  and   the 
PBGC  share  authority  over  the  hardship 
waiver.  The  IRS  would  retain  the  authority 
to  grant  a  waiver  but  PBGC  should  be  al- 
lowed to  place  conditions  on  the  waiver, 
nich  as  a  lien  for  the  PBGC. 
IS)  Privatixaiion 
There  are  increasing  reasons  to  question 
whether  the  insurance  programs  performed 
by  the  PBGC  should  be  retained  in  the 
public  sector.  It  may  be  more  efficient  for 
the  functions  of  the  PBGC  to  be  absorbed 
by    the    private    insurance    industry    after, 
elimination  of  the  existing  PBGC  deficit. 

RECOmfElfDATIOll 

Propose  a  congressionally  mandated  feasi- 
bility   study    of    privatization.    The    study 
should  be  completed  within  two  year. 
<6)  Premium  structure 

With  each  premium  increase,  the  flat  rate 
premium  becomes  Increasingly  more  inequi- 
table for  employers  with  well-funded  plans. 

RECOMHEMDATION 

Amend  TiUe  rv  of  ERISA  so  that  PBGC 
extends  its  present  study  of  a  variable  pre- 
mium structure.  The  study  would  be  com- 
pleted within  two  years.  At  that  point  a 
report  would  be  made  to  Congress  that  sug- 
gests a  specific  variable  rate  structure  and 
its  feasibility  and  desirability. 

I  hope  that  the  preceding  discussion  of 
the  issues  relating  to  single  employer  pen- 
sion legislation  will  assist  you  in  your  ef- 
forts to  produce  legislation  in  this  area.  The 
Administration  is  hoping  that  legislative 
action  will  proceed  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  the  current  problems  of  single  employ- 
er plan  termination  can  be  resolved. 
Sincerely. 

Raymond  J.  Donovan. 

U.S.  Department  or  Labor. 

Secretary  op  Labor. 
Washington.  D.C..  April  12.  1983. 
Bon.  Donald  L.  Nickles. 
Chairman,    Subcommittee   on   Labor.    U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  March  9.  1983.  I 
sent  you  a  letter  discussing  the  Administra- 
tion's views  on  single  employer  pension  plan 
termination  insurance  legislation.  The  letter 
outlined  detailed  rules  to  deal  with  the  com- 
plex and  troublesome  issues  that  arise  in 
this  area.  We  understand  that  the  discus- 
sion of  the  liability  of  a  terminating  employ- 
er of  an  insufficient  plan  on  page  two  of  our 
letter  (paragraph  (3)  under  the  first  recom- 
mendation) may  have  caused  some  confu- 
sion regarding  application  of  the  30  percent 
of  net  worth  limit. 

As  we  indicated,  an  employer  who  termi- 
nates his  plan  upon  agreement  with  the 
Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corporation 
(PBGC)  is  liable  for  the  full  unfunded  guar- 
anteed benefits.  This  is  true  whether  or  not 
the  unfunded  benefits  exceed  30  percent  of 
the  employer's  net  worth.  The  intent  of  the 
Administration's  recommendation  is  to 
allow  the  PBGC  to  collect  from  an  ongoing 
employer  30  percent  of  net  worth  as  em- 
ployer liability  and  unpaid  contributions  as 


under  current  law:  in  addition,  however,  the 
PBGC  would  be  able  to  negotiate  a  profits 
interest  for  any  remaining  unfunded  guar- 
anteed benefits.  Thus,  the  phrase  "(not  to 
exceed  30  percent  of  net  worth)"  should  be 
deleted  from  the  referenced  paragraph.  We 
hope  this  clears  up  any  confusion  over  this 
issue. 

We  would  also  note  that  the  Administra- 
tion continues  to  believe,  as  it  did  last  Con- 
gress, that  a  premium  increase  to  $6  for 
plan  years  commencing  on  or  after  January 
1,  1983,  is  essential  for  the  PBGC  to  elimi- 
nate its  $333  million  deficit  in  a  reasonable 
period  of  time  and  become  funded  in  a  fis- 
cally prudent  manner.  Any  bill  amending 
the  single  employer  termination  insurance 
provisions  must  include  such  an  increase. 

We  look  forv-vd  to  working  with  you  to 
remedy  the  problems  faced  by  the  single 
employer  termination  insurance  program. 
Sincerely. 

Raymond  J.  Donovan.* 
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By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.J.  Res.  95.  A  joint  resolution  de- 
claring the  support  of  the  United 
States  Soccer  Federation  to  bring  the 
World  Cup  to  the  United  States  in 
1986,  designating  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  as  the  official  representa- 
tive of  the  U.S.  Government  to  the 
Federation  Internationale  de  Football 
Association,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science 
and  Transportation. 

1986  world  cup  SOCCER  TOURNAMENT 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  joint  resolu- 
tion regarding  the  1986  World  Cup 
soccer  tournament.  This  resolution  Is 
similar  to  one  I  introduced  earlier  and 
which  has  t>een  reported  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 69.  However,  in  the  interest  of 
quick  action  on  this  matter  I  have  de- 
cided to  introduce  a  version  of  my 
original  resolution  which  is  identical 
to  a  corresponding  House  resolution. 
House  Joint  Resolution  219.  The  full 
House  passed  this  resolution  earlier  in 
the  week  and  we  should  be  receiving  it 
in  the  Senate  shortly. 

My  reason  for  expediting  consider- 
ation of  this  resolution  is  that  urgent 
efforts  are  being  undertaken  to  con- 
vince the  International  Soccer  Federa- 
tion that  the  United  States  would  be  a 
suitable  host  country  for  the  1986 
World  Cup  tournament.  As  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Business, 
Trade  and  Tourism,  I  am  in  strong 
support  of  these  efforts. 

Designation  of  the  United  States  as 
host  coimtry  would  give  a  major  boost 
to  not  only  the  development  of  soccer 
at  all  levels,  but  it  would  also  be  a 
major  attraction  for  international 
travelers.  As  we  have  so  often  heard  in 
testimony  before  my  subcommittee, 
the  economic  and  scKial  benefits  to  the 
United  States  which  stem  from  inter- 
national tourism  cannot  be  over  em- 
phasized. 

Tourism  is  now  our  second  largest 
retail  industry  in  the  United  States.  It 
provides  employment  for  over  6  mil- 
lion people  and  contributes  many  bil- 


lions of  tax  dollars  to  local,  State  and 
Federal  coffers.  In  addition,  the  ex- 
penditures of  international  travelers 
provide  us  with  some  $12  billion  In  for- 
eign trade  income  each  year.  This  is 
our  fourth  largest  single  source  of  for- 
eign trade  revenue. 

It  is  imperative  that  increased  tour- 
ism be  permitted  to  play  an  important 
part  in  our  growing  economic  recov- 
ery. The  1984  World's  Pair  in  New  Or- 
leans and  the  1984  Olympics  in  Los 
Angeles  will  create  thousands  of  jobs. 
The  1986  World  Cup  soccer  tourna- 
ment has  the  potential  to  do  the  same. 
For  this  reason  I  stress  the  importance 
of  our  efforts  to  have  the  United 
States  designated  as  host  country  for 
the  event,  and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  this  joint  resolu- 
tion which  lends  additional  substance 
to  the  claim  of  the  United  States  that 
we  would  be  a  fitting  and  proper  host 
for  the  tournament.* 
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By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Proxmire,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr. 
Wilson,    Mr.    Domenici,    Mr. 

BENTSEN,     Mr.     PRESSLER,     Mr. 

Heflin,      Mr.     QuAYLE,     Mr. 

INOUYE,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Cohen. 

Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Grasslet,  Mr. 

Bumpers,      Mr.      Exon,      Mr. 

Gorton,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Arm- 

s-TRONG,     Mr.     NicxLEs,     Mr. 

Roth,     Mr.    Dole,     and    Mr. 

Leaht): 
S.J.  Res.  96.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate  Augtist    1,    1983.   as    "Helsinlci 
Human  Rights  Day";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

HELSINKI  HUMAN  RIGHTS  DAY 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  privileged  to  introduce  today  a 
joint  resolution  that  authorizes  and 
requests  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  designate  August  1,  1983,  as 
"Helsinki  Human  Rights  Day." 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is 
simple.  It  sets  aside  a  si>ecific  day  to 
recognize  the  plight  of  thousands  of 
citizens,  particularly  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites,  in  their  pur- 
suit of  fundamental  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Helsinki  accords.  Their  cause  is 
a  significant  one.  We  are  all  members 
of  the  human  family,  and  so  long  as 
any  member  of  that  family  does  not 
enjoy  full  human  dignity  and  rights, 
none  of  us  is  truly  free.  While  men 
and  women  are  oppressed  in  other 
lands,  our  freedom  is  only  partial.  But 
so  long  as  we  defend  the  freedom  of 
all  men,  the  tyranny  under  which  they 
live  is  mitigated. 

In  agreeing  to  the  Helsinki  accords, 
the  signatory  nations  have  acluiowl- 
edged  their  adherence  to  the  princi- 
ples of  freedom.  Not,  perhaps,  to  the 
sophisticated  modes  of  parliamentary 
democracy,  but  to  the  basic  rights  of 
citizens  to  emigrate,  to  be  reunited 


with  their  families  and  to  enjoy  at 
least  the  minimal  respect  by  their  gov- 
ernment of  their  individuality  and  per- 
sonal worth.  In  the  contemporary 
world  where  governments  seek  the  re- 
spect and  recognition  of  other  nations, 
this  is  the  least  we  can  demand. 

Soviet  emigration  policy,  especially 
in  the  case  of  minorities,  exemplifies 
the  individual,  cultural,  and  religious 
repression  that  the  Soviet  regime  im- 
poses on  many  of  its  citizens.  Because 
they  have  been  denied  the  right  to 
siieak.  the  right  to  publish  freely,  the 
right  to  freedom  of  expression,  and 
above  all  the  right  to  freely  practice 
their  religion,  many  Soviet  citizens 
have  felt  compelled  to  apply  for  emi- 
gration visas.  However,  the  emigration 
pr(x:ess  itself  is  demoralizing.  It  is  un- 
predictable and  arbitrary,  and  be- 
comes for  many  a  futile,  nightmarish 
experience.  Applicants  systematically 
are  demoted  or  fired  from  their  jobs, 
watched,  followed,  harassed,  interro- 
gated, searched,  silenced  by  being  sent 
to  psychiatric  hospitals,  and  ultimate- 
ly imprisoned  or  banished  to  Sit>eria  to 
hard  labor  camps. 

In  recent  years  the  rate  of  emigra- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union  has  dra- 
matically declined.  For  example,  only 
2,688  Jews  were  allowed  to  emigrate  in 
1982  as  compared  with  51,320  in  1979. 
These  statistics  are  alarming  and  are 
in  direct  contravention  to  the  Helsinki 
accords. 

We  cannot,  it  is  true,  enforce  the 
Helsinki  agreement;  it  does  not  have 
the  force  of  international  law.  But  it  is 
a  moral  document  and  we,  as  a  free  so- 
ciety, have  an  obligation  to  express 
our  outrage  and  concern  when  individ- 
uals are  continually  harassed  for  no  le- 
gitimate reason. 

By  proclaiming  August  1,  1983,  the 
eighth  anniversary  of  the  signing  of 
the  Helsinki  accords,  as  "Helsinki 
Human  Rights  Day,"  we  are  reaffirm- 
ing our  commitment  to  the  principles 
upon  which  our  own  democracy  was 
founded.  We  are  sending  a  message  to 
the  signatory  nations,  particularly  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites,  that  we 
expect  them  to  live  up  their  interna- 
tional agreements. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  each  Member 
of  this  body  to  let  his  commitment  be 
known.  As  John  Kennedy  so  eloquent- 
ly stated  in  his  inaugural  address: 

Let  every  nation  know,  whether  it  wishes 
us  well  or  ill,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  sup- 
port any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure 
the  survivial  and  the  success  of  liberty. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  96 

Whereas  August  1.  1983,  will  be  the  eighth 
anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the  Final  Act 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 


tion in  Europe  (hereafter  in  this  preamble 
referred  to  as  the  'Helsinki  Accords"); 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  express  the 
desire  of  the  participating  States  to  "respect 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms, 
including  the  freedom  of  thought,  con- 
science, religion  or  belief,  for  all  without 
distinction  as  to  race.  sex.  language  or  reli- 
gion"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  express 
the  commitment  of  the  participating  States 
to  "facilitate  freer  movement  and  contacts, 
individually  and  collectively,  whether  pri- 
vately or  officially,  among  persons,  institu- 
tions and  organizations  of  the  participating 
States,  and  to  contribute  to  the  solution  of 
the  humanitarian  problems  that  arise  in 
that  connection": 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  specify  that 
the  participating  States  will  'deal  in  a  posi- 
tive and  humanitarian  spirit  with  the  appli- 
cations of  persons  who  wish  to  be  reunited 
with  members  of  their  family"  and  will 
"deal  with  applications  in  this  field  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible"; 

Whereas  the  Helsinki  Accords  also  state 
that  the  participating  States  will  facilitate 
travel  by  citizens  of  such  States  for  both 
personal  and  professional  reasons  and  that 
for  this  purpose  such  States  will  simplify 
exit  and  entry  procedures; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  in  agreeing  to 
the  Helsinki  Accords,  has  aclcnowledged  an 
adherence  to  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
to  the  basic  human  rights  of  citizens  to  emi- 
grate, to  be  reunited  with  their  families,  and 
to  enjoy  at  least  minimal  governmental  re- 
spect for  their  individuality  and  human 
worth: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Government  has  not 
fulfilled  its  commitment  to  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords by  denying  individuals  inherent  rights 
to  freedom  of  religion,  thought,  conscience, 
and  emigration; 

Whereas  the  governments  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites  have  increased  the 
difficulties  faced  by  citizens  who  wish  to  re- 
unite with  family  members  in  other  coun- 
tries, resulting  in  a  drastic  decline  in  recent 
emigration  figures: 

Whereas  Jews.  Ukrainians,  Baits.  Byelo- 
russians. Armenians.  Georgians,  and  mem- 
bers of  other  nationalities  in  the  Soviet 
Union  are  persecuted  and  often  imprisoned 
for  attempts  to  celebrate  their  national  her- 
itage, to  practice  their  religion,  to  express 
freely  their  opinions,  to  emigrate,  or  to 
monitor  Soviet  Government  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Accords: 

Whereas  the  satellite  nations  of  the 
Soviet  Union  have  increased  repression 
against  labor  union  members,  peace  activ- 
ists, religious  and  political  dissenters,  and 
others  desiring  to  emigrate;  and 

Whereas  the  denial  of  fundamental  rights 
by  the  Soviet  Government  is  a  threat  to 
peace  throughout  the  world:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That— 

(1)  August  1.  1983.  the  eighth  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Con- 
ference on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe,  is  designated  as  "Helsinki  Human 
Rights  Day"; 

(2)  the  President  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  procltunation  reasserting 
the  American  commitment  to  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  human  rights  and  humani- 
tarian provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Accords, 
urging  all  signatory  nations,  particularly 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites,  to  abide 


by  their  obligations  under  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords, and  encouraging  the  people  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  Join  the  President  and  Con- 
gress in  observance  of  "Helsinld  Human 
Rights  Day"  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities;  and 

(3)  the  President  is  further  requested  to 
continue  his  efforts  to  achieve  full  imple- 
mentation of  the  human  rights  and  humani- 
tarian provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Accords  by 
raising  the  issue  of  noncompliance  with  au- 
thorities of  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  Euro- 
pean countries  at  every  available  opportuni- 
ty. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  di- 
rected to  transmit  copies  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution to  the  President,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Ambassadors  of  the  thirty- 
four  Helsinki  signatory  nations. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mi.  President,  August  1. 
1983,  will  be  the  eighth  anniversary  of 
the  signing  of  the  Final  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe,  commonly  known  as 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act.  As  a  member 
and  former  C(x;hairman  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe  (the  Helsinki  Commission). 
I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator  DeCon- 
ciNi  in  sponsoring  this  resolution  to 
designate  this  day  as  "National 
Human  Rights  Day." 

The  Final  Act  was  the  culmination 
of  nearly  2  years  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  States,  Canada,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  every  European 
nation  except  Albania.  While  the  act 
covers  nearly  every  aspect  of  East- 
West  relations— military  security, 
trade  and  economic  cooperation,  scien- 
tific and  cultural  exchange— the  provi- 
sions that  have  received  the  most  at- 
tention in  the  West  and,  sadly,  the 
least  implementation  in  the  East,  are 
those  dealing  with  human  rights  and 
humanitarian  issues.  The  35  signato- 
ries agreed  to  respect  human  rights,  to 
facilitate  the  freer  movement  of 
people,  especially  for  family  reimif ica- 
tion  and  binational  marriage,  to  dis- 
seminate information  of  all  Icinds,  and 
to  guarantee  religious  freedom.  Yet. 
the  Soviet  Government  imprisons 
human  rights  activists,  denies  Jews 
and  others  the  right  to  join  their  rela- 
tives abroad,  forces  spouses  to  undergo 
life-threatening  fasts  in  order  to  be  re- 
united with  their  loved  ones,  jams 
Western  radio  broadcasts,  and  severely 
restricts  the  exercise  of  religious 
rights.  Many  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  na- 
tions, especially  Chechoslovakia,  Ro- 
mania, East  Germany,  and  more  re- 
cently, Poland— have  followed  the 
Soviet  example  of  repression. 

As  a  foimding  member  of  the  U.S. 
Helsinki  Commission,  I  have  had  the 
opportimity  to  witness  firsthand  the  • 
expectations  of  the  people  of  Europe, 
both  East  and  West,  that  were  gener-  ' 
ated  by  the  signing  of  the  Final  Act. 
Those  expectations  have  not  been 
fully  realized  and,  tragically,  in  some 
cases,  those  hopes  have  been  dashed 
completely.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot 
abandon  either  the  Helsinki  process  or 
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our  own  deep  commitment  to  obtain 
buic  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  for  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

By  designating  August  1  as  "Nation- 
al Human  Rights  Day."  we  can  once 
again  demonstrate  our  dedication  to 
the  Helsinki  process  and  our  support 
for  the  brave  men  and  women  such  as 
Vaclav  Havel,  Anatoly  Shcharansky, 
Ida  Nudel.  and  Lech  Walesa,  to  name 
only  a  few,  who  are  struggling  coura- 
geously and  selflessly  to  force  the 
Soviet  and  Eastern  E^iropean  govern- 
ments to  fulfill  obligations  undertaken 
In  the  area  of  human  rights.  We  can 
show  that  we  will  not  stand  by  silently 
while  the  Soviet  Union  tries  to  halt 
Jewish  emigration,  while  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  persecutes  Catho- 
lics who  seek  to  practice  their  religion 
freely,  while  Romania  imposes  exorbi- 
tant exit  taxes  on  would-be  emigrants, 
and  Poland  continues  to  stamp  out  the 
spirit  of  Solidarity.  We  will  speak  out 
again  and  again  until  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies  fulfill  their 
commitment  on  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  and  come  to 
understand  that  there  can  be  no  real 
peace  or  genuine  security  without  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  man. 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  474 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoMKNici)  was  sulded  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  474,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  Government  witnesses  in 
criminal  proceedings. 

S.  SOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Laxalt.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
BENTSOf)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  508.  a  bill  to  exempt  entities  receiv- 
ing financial  assistance  from  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  from 
fees  under  the  Federal  Land  Policy 
and  BCanagement  Act  of  1976. 

S.  S93 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DorroN,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
593.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  and  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  to  permit  distribu- 
tion of  certain  State-inspected  meat 
and  poultry  products,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  (54 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
BsMTSKir)  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Baucus)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  654,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
treat  deductions  for  research  and  ex- 
perimental expenses  attributable  to 
activities  conducted  in  the  United 
States  as  allocable  to  income  from 
sources  within  the  United  States. 


S.  ••! 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsxthaga, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  691.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
new  veterans'  educational  assistance 
program  and  a  veterans'  supplemental 
educational  assistance  program,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  746 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Percy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heinz)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  746.  a  bill  to  establish  the  Illi- 
nois and  Michigan  Canal  National 
Heritage  Corridor  in  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  764 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Battcus)  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  764.  a  bill  to 
assure  the  continued  protection  of  the 
traveling  public  in  the  marketing  of 
air  transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  843 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoRiNSKY)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  843.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  pay- 
ments to  reimburse  producers  for  the 
cost  of  applying  approved  conserva- 
tion practices  to  acreage  diverted 
under  an  acreage  limitation  program 
for  the  1982  through  1985  crops  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  rice, 
and  soybeans. 

S.  90S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  C^HiLES).  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Bingaman) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  905,  a 
bill  entitled  the  "National  Archives 
and  Records  Administration  Act  of 
1983." 

S.  1018 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  Hart)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1018.  a  bill  to  rename  the 
Consolidated  Space  Operations  Center 
in  Colorado  Springs  the  "Jack  Swigert 
Space  Center." 

S.  102S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  SiMFSON)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1025.  a  bill  to  establish  in  the 
Federal  Government  a  global  foresight 
capability  with  respect  to  natural  re- 
sources, the  environment,  and  popula- 
tion: to  establish  a  national  population 
policy:  to  establish  an  interagency 
Council  on  Global  Resources.  Environ- 
ment, and  Population,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


a.  iota 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moykiham.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoNGAs)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1026,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
national  public  improvements. 

S.  11X1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cochran,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Hecht),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1121,  a  bill 
to  repeal  the  national  maximum  speed 
limit  for  motor  vehicles. 

S.  1171 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1171.  a  bill  to  authorize  and 
direct  construction  of  certain  naviga- 
tion projects  of  critical  national  and 
regional  importance,  to  provide  jobs 
during  construction,  to  foster  and  en- 
courage economic  revitalization  and 
increased  employment  opportunities 
through  provision  of  efficient,  eco- 
nomical, and  dependable  inland  water- 
way transportation,  and  to  provide  for 
coordinated  use  and  enhancement  of 
the  upper  Mississippi  River  system. 

S.  1194 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dantorth,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms)  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1194.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  en- 
courage the  contribution  of  scientific 
equipment  to  elementary  suid  second- 
ary schools  and  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  to  foster  imiverslty  re- 
search and  scientific  training. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLITTION  6 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwater),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Gorton),  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  61.  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  of  May  22.  1983. 
through  May  28.  1983.  as  "National 
Digestive  Diseases  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  68 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
MuRKOWSKi)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  68.  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  designate  July  16, 
1983,  as  "National  Atomic  Veterans' 
Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  7S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 


(Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na (Bfo.  DxCoNciNi).  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DuRENBERGER),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten).  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins). 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bxtmpers)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  75,  a  joint  res- 
olution to  provide  for  the  designation 
of  June  12  through  18,  1983  as  "Na- 
tional Scleroderma  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  92 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  D'Amato).  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston). 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moy- 
NiHAN).  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Heflin).  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Symms).  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Leahy),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye).  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar). 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  92.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning May  8.  1983.  as  "Municipal 
Clerk's  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  94 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  94. 
a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  designate  May 
8.  1983.  to  June  19.  1983.  as  "Family 
Reunion  Month." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  24 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  MuRKowsKi)  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  24.  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  observe  the  month  of 
May  1983  as  Older  Americans  Month. 

SENATE  CONCinUtENT  RESOLUTION  30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
30.  a  concurent  resolution  to  reject  the 
medicare  cuts  contained  in  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1984  budget. 

SENATE  RESOLXrriON  126 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NicKLES)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  126.  a  resolu- 
tion to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  changes  in  the  Federal  estate 
tax  laws  made  by  the  Economic  Recov- 


ery Tax  Act 
modified. 


of  1981  should  not  be 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 31-OPPOSING  THE 
POLICY  OF  FORCED  LABOR  IN 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  submitted  the 
following  concurrent  resolution,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  31 

Whereas  International  law  In  this  century 
has  recognized  that  everyone  has  the  right 
to  liberty  and  security  of  person,  and  has  re- 
peatedly condemned  the  use  of  forced  or 
compulsory  labor: 

Whereas  on  February  9,  1983,  the  United 
States  Department  of  State  documented 
that  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  operates  the  largest 
forced-labor  system  in  the  world,  comprising 
some  one  thousand  one  hundred  forced- 
labor  camps,  and  that  this  system  "gravely 
infringes  internationally  recognized  funda- 
mental human  rights"; 

Whereas  the  United  States  Department  of 
State  has  estimated  that  the  Soviet  system 
"includes  an  estimated  four  million  forced 
laborers,  of  whom  at  least  ten  thousand  are 
considered  to  be  political  and  religious  pris- 
oners": 

Whereas  the  International  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  following  a  hearing  in  Bonn 
on  November  18  and  19,  1982,  concluded 
that  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
"continues  the  deplorable  practice  of  forced 
labor  in  manufacturing  and  construction 
projects"  and  that  prisoners,  "among  them 
women  and  children,  are  forced  to  work 
under  conditions  of  extreme  hardship  in- 
cluding malnutrition.  Inadequate  shelter 
and  clothing,  and  severe  discipline"; 

Whereas  for  nearly  thirty  years  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  has  investigat- 
ed allegations  concerning  forced  labor  in  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and 
that  the  Soviet  authorities  have  refused  to 
provide  responses  satisfactory  to  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  or  to  open 
their  entire  forced-labor  system  to  impartial 
international  investigation; 

Whereas  through  these  repressive  policies 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  has 
failed  to  fulfill  its  solemn  undertakings  as  a 
signatory  of  the  Helsinki  Accords,  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Rights,  and  Anti-Slavery 
Convention  of  1926,  as  well  as  the  Soviet 
Constitution;  and 

Whereas  the  continued  violations  of 
human  rights  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics,  and  in  particular  the  use  of 
forced  labor,  are  factors  that  contribute  to 
world  tension  and  create  concern  about  the 
validity  of  the  international  commitments 
of  the  Soviet  Union:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringJ,  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  policies  of 
forced  labor  are  morally  reprehensible,  and 
that  the  President,  at  every  opportunity 
and  in  the  strongest  terms,  should  express 
to  the  Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  the  opposition  of  the 
United  States  to  these  reprehensible  poli- 
cies, and  that  they  cease  these  practices  and 
honor  the  international  commitments 
agreed  upon. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  131— WAIV- 
ING SECTION  402(a)  OP  THE 
BUDGET  ACT 

Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing original  resolution:  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 

8.  Ris.  131 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  639,  the  "Lebanon  Emergency  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1983,"  a  bill  to  authorize  supple- 
mental assistance  to  aid  Lebanon  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Such  a  waiver  is  necessary  to  allow  the  au- 
thorization of  $150,000,000  in  additional 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1983.  which 
will  be  available  until  expended,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  economic  assistance  to 
Lebanon  for  the  rebuilding  of  its  economy, 
and  $1,000,000  for  military  training  under 
the  provisions  of  chapter  5  of  part  II  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  The  administration 
has  requested  an  additional  $151,000,000  in 
budget  authority  for  this  purpose. 

Compliance  with  section  402(a>  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  was  not 
possible  by  May  15,  1982,  because  the  cir- 
cumstances that  required  and  enabled  the 
funding  did  not  exist  at  the  time. 

The  effect  of  defeating  consideration  of 
the  supplemental  authorization  will  be  a 
disruption  and  delay  of  the  United  States 
assistance  to  Lebanon's  reconstruction. 

The  desired  authorization  will  not  delay 
the  appropriations  process  and  will  need  to 
t>e  accommodated  in  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  132— REC- 
OGNIZING SMALL  BUSINESS 
WEEK 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Weicker)  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr. 
Andrews,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Bentsen. 
Mr.  Bingaman,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Bosch- 
witz, Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Cochran,  Mr.  Cohen.  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Dood. 
Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Domenici.  Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER.  Mr.  Eagleton.  Mr.  East.  Mr. 
Ford.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Gold- 
water.  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr. 
Hatch.  Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Heflin, 
Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Helms.  Mr.  Hollings, 
Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr.  Jepsen.  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mrs.  Kassebaitm,  Mr. 
Kasten.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Lauten- 
BERG.  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr.  Leahy.  Mr. 
Levin.  Mr.  Lugar.  Mr.  McC^ure.  Mr. 
Melcher.  Mr.  Metzenbaum.  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr.  Mur- 
KOWSKi,  Mr.  NiCKLES.  Mr.  Packwood. 
Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Percy.  Mr.  Pressler. 
Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  • 
Quayle,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Riegle, 
Mr.  RUDMAN,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr. 
Sasser.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Stafford, 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Tson- 
gas, Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
ZoRiNSKY,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr.  Danforth, 
and  Mr.  Exon)  submitted  the  follow- 
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Ing    resolution,    which    was    ordered 
placed  on  the  calendar 
S.  Res.  133 

Whereas  small  and  independent  business- 
es represent  97  percent  of  all  business  in 
this  country  and  are  the  driving  force  of  the 
American  economy  and  the  mainstay  of  our 
free  enterprise  system: 

Whereas  small  business  is  responsible  for 
creating  most  new  employment  opportuni- 
ties and  accounts  for  approximately  40  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product: 

Whereas  small  businesses  have  substan- 
tially maintained  employment  levels  during 
difficult  economic  conditions: 

Whereas  smaU  business  originates  50  per- 
cent of  all  major  innovations  and  new  tech- 
nologies and  brings  these  new  Innoviations 
to  market  qulcUy; 

Whereas  the  President  has  previously 
Issued  a  proclamation  designating  the  week 
of  May  8,  1983.  through  May  14,  1983,  as 
"Small  Business  Week":  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  recognises  the 
achievements  and  contributions  which  small 
business  men  and  women  have  made  to 
American  society,  and  urges  the  people  of 
the  United  SUtes  and  interested  groups  and 
organizations  to  observe  the  week  of  May  8, 
1983.  through  May  14,  1983,  as  "Small  Busi- 
ness Week"  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  133-SXJP- 
PORTING  SOLTOARITY  SUNDAY 

Mr.  BTRD  (for  Mr.  Motnihan)  (for 
himself,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Baucus, 
Mr.  Bentsen.  Mr.  Boreh.  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ,  Mr.  Bradlbt,  Mr.  Byrd,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  Coheh.  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr. 
Danvorth,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Oarn,  Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Grasslet,  Mr. 
Hecht,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mrs.  Kassebaum,  Mr.  Levin, 
Mr.  LuGAR,  Mr.  Metzenbaitm.  Mr. 
NicKLES,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Pressler.  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Quayle. 
Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  Syiois.  and  Mr.  Tsonoas)  submit- 
ted the  following  resolution,  which 
was  ordered  placed  on  the  calendar: 

S.  Res.  133 

Whereas  on  May  22,  1983,  the  eighty-five 
constituent  agencies  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  will  spon- 
sor the  twelfth  annual  "Solidarity  Sunday 
for  Soviet  Jewry"  to  reaffirm  their  resolve 
to  secure  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews  and  belea- 
guered people  everywhere:  and 

Whereas  Americans  of  all  faiths  will  join 
with  the  Conference  in  myriad  activities  on 
that  day  in  expression  of  their  solidarity 
with  the  almost  ttiree  million  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union:  and 

Whereas  the  right  to  emigrate  freely  and 
to  be  reunited  with  their  families  abroad  is 
lieing  denied  Jews  and  others  in  the  Soviet 
Union:  and 

Whereas  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Hel- 
sinld  Final  Act  clearly  recognize  those 
rights:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  tias  implemented  restrictive  measures 
sharply  reducing  the  number  of  people  per- 
mitted to  emigrate,  bringing  Jewish  emigra- 


tion from  the  soviet  Union  to  a  virtual  halt: 
and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  persecuting  its  Jewish  citizens  and 
denying  them  even  those  righte  and  privi- 
leges accorded  other  recognized  religions  in 
the  Soviet  Union:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  discriminates  against  Jewish  cultural 
activities  by  banning  and  suspending 
Hebrew  and  Jewish  cultural  classes,  by 
threatening  Hebrew  teachers,  and  by  intimi- 
dating all  Soviet  Jews  who  seek  only  to 
practice  their  religion:  and 

Whereas  leading  Soviet  Jewish  activist 
and  cultural  figure,  Mr.  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky,  who  was  arrested  in  Mareh  of  1977 
and  falsely  charged  with  espionage  and 
"anti-Soviet  agitation",  continues  to  suffer 
exceptionally  liarsh  treatment  in  Ctiistopol 
prison:  and 

Whereas  a  virulent  anti-Semitic  campaign 
continues  unabated  in  the  Soviet  press  and 
Soviet  Jews  are  increasingly  deprived  of  oc- 
cupational and  educational  opportunities; 
and 

Whereas  thousands  of  Innocent  jews  and 
other  persons,  after  applying  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  been  subjected  to  illegal 
induction  into  the  armed  forces,  incarcer- 
ation In  mental  institutions,  expulsion  from 
school  and  constant  surveillance  and  harass- 
ment: and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  succeed  in  Isolating  Soviet 
Jews  from  their  friends  in  the  free  world  so 
long  as  those  who  cherish  liberty  continue 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  beleaguered  people  ev- 
erywhere: and 

Whereas  "Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jewry"  will  serve  as  a  vigorous  expression  of 
American  determination  to  secure  freedom 
for  Soviet  Jewish  Prisoners  of  Conscience 
incarcerated  solely  because  of  their  desire  to 
emigrate,  and  veteran  refuseniks  who  have 
awaited  exit  visas  for  as  many  as  fourteen 
years:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  refuses  to  permit  the  free  exercise  of 
religious  beliefs  and  cultural  expression  and 
also  refuses  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  the 
free  emigration  of  ite  Jewish  citizens  and 
others  who  wish  to  leave  and  live  in  other 
countries:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Congress  supports  "Solidar- 
ity Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry"  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  these  goals  and  encourages  Ameri- 
cans to  participate. 


On  page  3,  increase  the  figure  on  line  19 
by  $250,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figiure  on  line  1  by 
$350,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  7  by 
$350,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  8  by 
$250,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  9  by 
$250,000,000. 

On  page  4.  Increase  the  figure  on  line  14 
by  $250,000,000. 

On  page  10,  increase  the  figure  on  line  9 
by  $250,000,000. 

On  page  10.  Increase  the  figure  on  line  10 
by  $250,000,000. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  BUDGET— FISCAL 
YEAR  1984 


HUDDLESTON  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1233 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  27)  revising  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1983  and  set- 
ting forth  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1984.  1985.  and  1986.  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  increase  the  figure  on  line  13 
by  $250,000,000. 


METZENBAUM   AMENDMENT   NO. 
1234 

Mr.  METZENBAUM  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Levin.  Mr.  Ribgle.  and  Mr.  Cran- 
ston) proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  27) 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  increase  the  figure  on  line  12 
by  $480,000,000. 

On  page  3,  Increase  the  figure  on  line  13 
by  $1,070,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  figure  on  line  14 
by  $1,690,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  figure  on  line  15 
by  $1,730,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  figure  on  line  18 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  figure  on  line  19 
by  $2,120,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  figure  on  line  20 
by  $3,290,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  figure  on  line  21 
by  $3,490,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  figure  on  line  25 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  1  by 
$2,120,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  2  by 
$3,290,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  3  by 
$3,490,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  6  by 
$1,000,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  7  by 
$3,120,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  8  by 
$6,410,000,000. 

On  page  4,  Increase  the  figure  on  line  9  by 
$9,900,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  13 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  14 
by  $2,120,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  15 
by  $3,290,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  16 
by  $3,490,000,000. 

On  page  19.  increase  the  figure  on  line  2 
by  $450,000,000. 

On  page  19,  Increase  the  figure  on  line  3 
by  $970,000,000. 

On  page  19,  increase  the  figure  on  line  10 
by  $900,000,000. 

On  page  19,  increase  the  figure  on  line  11 
by  $1,950,000,000. 

On  page  19,  increase  the  figure  on  line  18 
by  $1,300,000,000. 

On  page  19,  increase  the  figive  on  line  19 
by  $2,900,000,000. 

On  page  20.  increase  the  figure  on  line  2 
by  $1,100,000,000. 

On  page  20.  increase  the  tlgixre  on  line  3 
by  $2,860,000,000. 

On  page  25.  increase  the  figure  on  line  6 
by  $30,000,000. 

On  page  25.  Increase  the  figure  on  line  7 
by  $30,000,000. 
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On  page  25,  increase  the  figure  on  line  11 
by  $170,000,000. 

On  page  25.  increase  the  figure  on  line  12 
by  $170,000,000. 

On  page  25.  increase  the  figure  on  line  17 
by  $390,000,000. 

On  page  25.  increase  the  figure  on  line  18 
by  $390,000,000. 

On  page  25.  Increase  the  figure  on  line  23 
by  $630,000,000. 

On  page  25.  increase  the  figure  on  line  24 
by  $630,000,000. 

On  page  28,  insert  before  the  period  on 
line  8  a  comma  and  "except  that  the  Senate 
Conunittee  on  Finance  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  shall  not  submit 
recommendations  by  such  date  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  of  their  respective 
Houses  unless  such  recommendations  con- 
tain provisions  to  amend  the  Federal-State 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1970  as  follows: 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  203(d) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "With  respect 
to  compensation  for  weelu  of  unemploy- 
ment lieglimlng  on  or  after  July  1.  1983,  and 
l>efore  the  first  week  thereafter  which 
lieglns  In  a  month  following  a  month  for 
which  the  national  total  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment (as  determined  by  the  Bureau  of 
Lalxtr  Statistics)  is  below  6.6  percent,  deter- 
minations shall  be  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion as  if  paragraph  (1)  did  not  contain  sul>- 
paragraph  (A)  thereof.":  and 

(2)  In  section  203(e)<lHA),  by  striking  out 
"Individuals  filing  claims  for  regular  com- 
pensation" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in- 
dividuals filing  claims  for  compensation  (in- 
cluding regular,  extended,  and  sharable  reg- 
ular compensation)"  effective  for  weeks  be- 
giiming  on  or  after  April  9,  1983. 


On  page  17.  line  16.  increase  the  figure  by 
$675,000,000. 


EKDLE  AMENDMENT  NO.  1235 

Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Duren- 
berger,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr. 
C^HAFEE,  Mr.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Quayle) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  27) 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  12.  increase  the  figure  by 
$225,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  13,  increase  the  figure  by 
$900,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  14.  increase  the  figure  by 
$675,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  18.  increase  the  figure  by 
$225,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  19,  Increase  the  figure  by 
$900,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  20.  increase  the  figure  by 
$675,000,000. 

On  page  2,  line  8.  Increase  the  figure  by 
$225,000,000. 

On  page  2,  line  9,  increase  the  figure  by 
$900,000,000. 

On  page  2,  line  10,  Increase  the  figure  by 
$675,000,000. 

On  page  2,  line  14,  increase  the  figure  by 
$225,000,000. 

On  page  2.  line  15.  Increase  the  figure  by 
$900,000,000. 

On  page  2.  line  16.  Increase  the  figure  by 
$675,000,000. 

On  page  17.  line  1,  Increase  the  figure  by 
$225,000,000. 

On  page  17.  line  2.  Increase  the  figure  by 
$225,000,000. 

On  page  17.  line  8.  increase  the  figure  by 
$900,000,000. 

On  page  17.  line  9.  increase  the  figure  by 
$900,000,000. 

On  page  17.  line  15.  Increase  the  figure  by 
$675,000,000. 


KENNEDY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1236 

B4r.  KENNEDY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Ribgle,  Mr.  Metzenbaitm,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Sar- 
banes, and  Mr.  Cranston)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  Dole  amendment 
No.  1235.  to  the  conctirrent  resolution 
(S.  Con.  Res.  27)  supra,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted Insert  the  following: 

On  page  3.  line  12.  Increase  the  figure  by 
$930,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  13.  increase  the  figure  by 
$2,899,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  14.  increase  the  figure  by 
$3,146,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  18,  Increase  the  figure  by 
$930,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  19,  Increase  the  figure  by 
$2,890,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  20,  increase  the  figure  by 
$3,146,000,000. 

On  page  2.  line  8,  increase  the  figure  by 
$0. 

On  page  2.  line  9.  increase  the  figure  by 
$0. 

On  page  2.  line  10.  increase  the  figure  by 
$0. 

On  page  2,  line  14,  Increase  the  figure  by 
$0. 

On  page  2.  line  15.  Increase  the  figure  by 
$0. 

On  page  2.  line  16.  Increase  the  figure  by 
$0. 

On  page  17.  line  1.  increase  the  figure  by 
$900,000,000. 

On  page  17,  line  2.  Increase  the  figure  by 
$900,000,000. 

On  page  17,  line  8.  increase  the  figure  by 
$2,700,000,000. 

On  page  17,  line  9.  Increase  the  figure  by 
$2,700,000,000. 

On  page  17.  line  15.  increase  the  figure  by 
$2,700,000,000. 

On  page  17,  line  16.  increase  the  figure  by 
$2,700,000,000. 


HOLLINGS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1237 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
STAProRO,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Andrews,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Tson- 

GAS,    Mr.    BiNGAMAN,    Mr.    METZENBAtm, 

Mr.  BuROicK.  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  D'Amato. 
Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr. 
Hart.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr. 
Byrd,  Mr.  Leahy,  and  Mr.  Specter) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  27) 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  10,  strike 
out  through  line  23  on  page  16  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $875,925,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $911,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $983,966,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $1,050,387,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $807,325,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $850,055,000,000. 


Ftocal  year  1985:  $911,833,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $965,797,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  In  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $204,225,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $164,456,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $149,233,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $134,997,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $1,384,125,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,592,355,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,792,663,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $1,985,023,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limits  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly increased  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $93,925,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $208,580,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $201,313,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $194,410,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federsil 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1.  1982,  October  1,  1983,  October 
1.  1984,  and  October  1,  1985.  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$55,400,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$48,200,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$48,100,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitmenta. 
$97,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$48,700,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$101,000,000,000. 

(b>  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlajrs,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  gimrantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  years  1983  through  1986  for  each 
major  functional  category  are: 

( 1 )  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$244,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $214,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$267,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $241,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$299,500,000,000. 
(B>  Outlays,  $270,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$334,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $300,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  giiarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(2)  IntemaUonal  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,500,000,000. 
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(C)  New      direct      loan      obUcaUons, 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
tO.300.000.000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  (18.200.000.000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,300,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,500,000,000. 

<B)  Outlays.  $12,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,500,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$11,600,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$37,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
(4)  Energy  (270): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$13,100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$13,900,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,200,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $2,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$14,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 

(300): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,500,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $12,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 


Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $12,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$18,600,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$5,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations, 
$12,100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$12,200,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $2,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations, 
$6,500,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$6,400,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000. 

(B>  Outlays,  $0. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$6,300,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,300,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $22,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$1,100,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $25,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  cmnmitments. 
$400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $29,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

(9)   Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D>   New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan    guarantee   commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan    guarantee   commitments. 
$400,000,000. 

(10)    Education.    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$6,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $32,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,255,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $29,291,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,958,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,387,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,197,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 
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RUDMAN  AMENDBOSNT  NO.  1238 

Ux.  RUDMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DtntsmcRGEB.  Bir.  Abdhor.  Mr.  Do- 
Monci.  and  Mr.  Prcssler)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  (»ncurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  27)  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  13,  strike  the  nmnber  and 
insert  "$910,100,000,000." 

On  page  3.  line  14.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$982,575,000,000." 

On  page  3.  line  IS.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$1,048,900,000,000." 

On  page  3.  line  19.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$850,000,000,000." 

On  page  3.  line  20.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$910,675,000,000." 

On  page  3.  line  21.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$964,400,000,000." 

On  page  4.  line  1,  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$163,500,000,000." 

On  page  4.  line  2.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$147,400,000,000." 

On  page  4.  line  3.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$133,600,000,000." 

On  page  4,  line  7,  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$1,591,300,000,000." 

On  page  4,  line  8.  strike  the  nimiber  and 
insert  "$1,789,400,000,000." 

On  page  4,  line  9,  strike  the  number  and 
Insert  "$1,979,600,000,000." 

On  page  4.  line  14.  strike  the  number  and 
Insert  "$207,400,000,000." 

On  page  4.  line  15.  strike  the  number  and 
Insert  "$198,100,000,000." 

On  page  4.  line  16.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$191,200,000,000." 

On  page  16.  line  4,  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$31,200,000,000." 

On  page  16.  line  5.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$27,200,000,000." 

On  page  16,  line  11.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$27,900,000,000." 

On  page  16,  line  12,  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$27,800,000,000." 

On  page  16,  line  18,  strike  the  number  and 
Insert  "$27,900,000,000." 

On  page  16,  line  19,  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$27,800,000,000." 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMlf  ITTEK  OM  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICICER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  S.  1022.  a  bill  to 
make  small  businesses  owned  by  Amer- 
ican Indian  tribes  eligible  for  the  SBA 
8(a)  program,  on  May  11.  1983.  at  2 
p.m.  in  room  428A.  Senate  Russell 
Office  Building.  For  further  informa- 
tion, please  contact  Bob  Wilson  of  the 
committee  staff  at  224-2130. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  will  hold  a  markup  on 
pending  legislation  dealing  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration's  pro- 
grams, on  May  12,  1983,  at  9:30  aan.  in 
room  428A.  Senate  Russell  Office 
Building.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Mike  Haynes  of  the 
committee  staff  at  224-8487. 
suBCOMmrm  om  labor 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  June  6,  1983,  at  9:30  a.m., 
in  room  SD-430  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building  to  discuss  the  Single- 


Employer  Pension  Plan  Termination 
Insurance  Improvements  Act  of  1983. 
Persons  wishing  to  testify  should 
submit  written  requests  to  Hon.  Dom 
NicKLSs,  chairman.  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  Washington,  D.C.  20510.  Re- 
quests to  testify  must  be  submitted  no 
later  than  May  13,  1983.  If  you  have 
questions  concerning  the  hearing, 
please  contact  Chuck  Carroll  at  224- 
5546. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMl'lTEES 
TO  MEET 

SKLKCT  COmf  ITTKB  OH  IIimXIGENCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Friday,  May  6.  at  9  a.m.,  to 
receive  a  briefing  on  intelligence  mat- 
ters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOmCrTTEE  ON  INTER(K>VEItNMENTAL 
ATPAHtS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Affairs 
of  the  Committee  on  Govenunental 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
May  12.  at  3  p.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  to 
consider  transferring  authorization  for 
the  Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  As- 
sistance.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  ALASKA  HUNTING  BILL 

•  Mr.  LEIVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  encoiu*- 
age  all  of  our  colleagues  read  the  fol- 
lowing statement  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson). 
outlining  his  views  of  S.  49,  the  Alaska 
hunting  bill.  His  statement  eloquently 
warns  of  the  dangers  of  reopening  the 
debate  on  Alaska  lands.  Although  Sen- 
ator Jackson  and  I  did  not  agree  on  all 
of  the  issues  raised  during  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Alaska  National  Inter- 
est Lands  Conservation  Act.  ANILCA, 
I  certainly  support  his  position  on  S. 
49. 

The  letter  follows: 

Statement  of  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  can  appreciate  the 
concerns  that  generated  this  legislation.  I 
am  going  to  have  to  vote  against  it. 

I  do  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  because  I  am 
opposed  to  hunting.  My  record  on  sports- 
men's Issues  is  a  good  one,  and  I  certainly 
make  no  apologies  for  it.  However,  the  fun- 
damental policy  Issue  raised  by  this  measure 
Is  not  "Are  you  for  hunting  or  against  hunt- 
ing?" Rather,  the  Issue  is  whether  the  Con- 
gress wants  to  change  a  land  allocation  deci- 
sion made  in  1980  after  long  and  careful 
consideration  of  competing  interests  and 
values.  In  one  sense,  it  Is  analogous  to  any 
wilderness  or  park  bill  where  the  Congress 
is  asked  to  make  a  land-use  decision.  Com- 


peting values  must  be  considered,  balanced 
and.  in  most  instances,  a  compromise 
reached.  Such  a  compromise  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  that  one  is  opposed  to  wilder- 
ness areas,  parks,  development,  or  hunting. 
The  measure  before  us  today  is  no  different. 
To  suggest  otherwise  does  a  disservice  to  its 
proponents  and  is  grossly  unfair  to  its  oppo- 
nents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  from  1976-1980,  this  Com- 
mittee held  numerous  hearings,  workshops, 
and  public  meetings  on  the  Alaska  lands 
issue.  I  had  the  privilege  of  chairing  all  58 
Committee  business  meetings  on  this  Issue. 
1  floor  managed  the  bill  in  the  Senate  for  9 
days,  and  I  was  one  of  the  Senators  involved 
in  formulating  the  final  compromise  that 
passed  the  Senate  overwhelmingly  and  ulti- 
mately was  adopted  by  the  House.  The  bill 
we  crafted  was  not  perfect.  No  group  got  ev- 
erything it  wanted.  But  I  happen  to  believe 
that  the  balance  we  struck  was  fair  and  rea- 
sonable to  all  parties;  and  that  include  those 
who  wanted  more  lands  closed  to  sport 
hunting  and  those  who  wanted  more  lands 
open  for  that  purpose. 

The  bill  was  not  "pro  development."  "anti- 
mining."  "proconservationist."  or  "anti- 
timber."  ANILCA  is  not  "pro"  or  "anti"  any- 
thing, and  hunting  is  no  exception.  We  ad- 
dressed the  concerns  of  sport  hunters  by 
creating  some  19  million  acres  of  National 
Preserves.  These  are  lands  managed  by  the 
National  Park  Service  just  like  National 
Parks  except  sport  hunting  is  permitted.  We 
addressed  the  concerns  of  sport  hunting  by 
adjusting  park  boundaries  in  a  number  of 
instances  to  accommodate  sport  hunting. 
We  addressed  the  concerns  of  sport  hunters 
by  adopting  a  number  of  special  manage- 
ment provisions  specifically  to  facilitate 
sport  hunting.  And,  we  addressed  the  con- 
cerns of  sport  hunters  by  opening  some  15 
million  acres  to  sport  hunting  that  were 
closed  in  1979  as  a  result  of  President 
Carter's  acticms  under  the  Antiquities  Act. 

I  hope  the  Committee  will  keep  this 
firmly  in  mind  as  it  considers  this  measure. 
I  hope  the  Committee  will  also  keep  firmly 
In  mind  that  one  cannot  pull  one  strand  of  a 
web  without  disturbing  the  others.* 


THE  DITCHLEY  BELLS 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
great  occasions  in  the  future  life  of 
the  Republic  will  be  punctuated  by 
the  sound  of  bells  as  the  result  of  a 
generous  gift  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  A  peal  of  bells  similar 
to  those  in  Westminster  Abbey  and 
cast  by  the  same  foundry  was  present- 
ed by  the  Ditchley  Foundation  to  the 
Congress  as  a  part  of  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  American  Bicentennial. 

The  bells  have  been  hung  in  the 
tower  of  the  Old  Post  Office  on  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  between  the  Capitol 
and  the  White  House  and  were  first 
officially  rung  on  April  19,  1983.  exact- 
ly 200  years  to  the  day  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  occasion  was  marked  by  a  2-day 
celebration  in  which  Vice  President 
George  Bush.  Speaker  of  the  House 
Tip  O'Neill,  and  former  Secretary  of 
State  Cyrus  Vance  were  among  those 
on  the  American  side.  The  British  side 
included  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess 
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Alexandra,  former  Prime  Minister 
Lord  Home,  the  Right  Honorable 
David  Channon,  and  Sir  David  Wills. 

The  gift  was  presented  by  Sir  David 
Wills  who,  in  a  moving  speech,  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  "maybe  in  a  few 
hearts  the  voice  of  a  great  peal  of 
bells— perhaps  faint  and  far  away— can 
occasionally  provide  that  blinding 
flash  of  inspiration  which  helps  drive 
civilizaUon  in  its  way." 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  received  a  matchless  gift  in  the 
Ditchley  Bells.  So  that  my  colleagues 
who  were  unable  to  attend  the  presen- 
tation ceremony  may  appreciate  the 
significance  of  the  bells.  I  ask  that  Sir 
David  Wills'  remarks  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Ditchley  Bells  be  inserted  at 
this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 
The  remarks  f oUow: 
RntABKS  OF  Sut  Davii)  Wills  at  thk 
Dedication  of  thb  Ditchley  Bells 
Mr.  Speaker,  Your  Royal  Highness,  Secre- 
tary Vance,  Lord  Home,  Minister  Channon, 
Your  Excellency,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

It  is  a  very  special  milestone  in  Ditchleys 
life  that  this  peal  of  Bells  should  be  accept- 
ed by  Congress  as  a  Bicentennial  gift  from 
the  Ditchey  Foundations  in  honour  of  the 
many  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  have 
been  to  Ditchley  in  Britain  over  the  last  two 
decades.  The  Bells  themselves  were,  indeed, 
cast  in  the  Bicentennial  year,  at  the  White- 
chapel  Bell  Foundry  in  London— a  Foundry. 
I  might  add,  which  has  been  on  the  same 
site  since  about  1570.  The  first  of  the  West- 
minster Abbey  Bells  was  cast  there  in  1596 
and.  as  the  Vice  President  said.  Congress' 
Bells  are  exactly  similar  in  number,  size  and 
tone  to  the  Abbey  Bells,  and  the  Dean  of 
Westminster  was  kind  enough  to  encourage 
us  to  have  the  Abbey's  Coat  of  Arms  in- 
scribed on  each  headstock.  It  is,  moreover, 
an  especially  happy  thought  that  the  West- 
minster Abbey  Bells  in  London  should  ring 
out  their  welcome  over  Westminster  to 
Washington  and  to  America  today— a  wel- 
come which  the  BBC  and  NPR  have  relayed 
to  us  here  in  this  great  hall.  Each  bell  has 
engraved  on  it  Britannia  and  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  United  States  and,  in  order  to  perpet- 
uate the  connection  with  London,  the 
flower  "London  Pride"  is  engraved  around 
the  base  of  each  bell.  The  treble  bell  carries 
the  words  'Fide  et  Constantia"  which  was 
the  motto  of  the  Lee  family  who  lived  at 
Ditchley  in  Britain  for  over  350  years,  and 
the  tenor  bell,  the  biggest  bell,  carries  the 
three  words  "Wisdom  Courage  Love"— but  I 
will  come  back  to  the  Bells  themselves  in  a 
minute. 

I  would  now  like  to  thank  the  Administra- 
tor of  GSA  and  his  staff,  and  the  Architects 
and  the  Consulting  Engineers  for  the  im- 
mense amount  of  trouble  they  have  taken 
over  the  installation  of  the  jlells  in  this 
splendid  Bell  Tower.  I  know  that  for  one 
reason  or  another,  it  has  been  a  complex 
and  difficult  operation.  I  would  also  like  to 
pay  a  most  special  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Ambassador  David  Bruce,  at  one 
time  the  American  Ambassador  in  Britain 
and  always  a  kind  and  true  friend  of  my 
country  and  of  Ditchley,  to  whom  I  turned 
when  the  idea  of  giving  Congress  this  bicen- 
tennial gift  took  shape  on  our  minds.  By 
this  time  Ambassador  Bruce  was  your  Am- 
bassador with  NATO  and  I  flew  to  Brussels 
at  his  invitation  to  see  him.  and  his  warm 
encouragement  was  a  vital  link  in  the  chain 


of  events.  As  a  result  of  our  discussion,  he 
wrote  to  Senator  Mansfield,  who  at  that 
time  was  the  majority  leader  in  the  Senate. 
From  then  on,  the  project  was  under  the 
thoughtful  aegis  of  Senator  Moynihan  and 
Senator  Mathias,  Congreaswoman  Lindy 
Boggs,  Congressman  John  Brademas.  as  he 
then  was.  Congressman  Barber  Conable  and 
Congressman  Elliott  Levitas;  for  the  kind- 
ness and  patient  help  of  all  these  in^vid- 
uals,  I  am  deeply  grateful. 

Now  to  return  to  the  Bells  themselves. 
You  may  wonder  why  the  Tenor  Bell  bears 
this  very  special  (special  at  any  rate  to  me) 
inscription— Wisdom— Courage— Love— and 
so  perhaps  1  should  try  and  explain  why  so. 
It  seems  to  me  that  for  a  coiuitry  to  achieve 
wisdom  is  a  fairly  tall  order— but  looking 
back  over  the  last  two  centuries  I  would 
have  thought  that  America  can  be  proud  of 
her  record  in  that  respect.  Your  history 
tells  us  too  that  you  have  always  been 
brave,  and  love?  Love  must  forever  be  the 
cornerstone  of  our  civilization,  and  certainly 
to  someone  from  the  other  side  of  the  At- 
lantic your  country  is  spontaneously  warm- 
hearted and  kind,  and  so  we  felt  that  this 
was  indeed  the  message  which  Congress 
might  wish  the  voice  of  the  bells  to  carry  on 
the  wind  across  the  City  of  Washington. 
Perhaps  one  day  too  what  was  once  just  a 
dream  may  come  to  be  realized  if,  and  if 
that  is  what  Congress  would  wish,  some- 
times the  bells  are  rung  on  ceremonial  occa- 
sions and  to  mark  important  activities  of 
Congress.  Thus  they  would  be  heard  by  the 
many  visitors  to  Washington,  and  heard  too 
over  radio  and  television  so  that  in  this  way 
the  bells  may  become  loved  by  those  citizens 
of  this  great  country  who  hear  them  now, 
not  just  in  Washington  but  in  America  and 
the  world  over,  and  by  unknown  and  unborn 
millions  of  Americans  who  will  hear  them  in 
the  centuries  to  come. 

To  go  l>ack  to  Ditchley  for  a  moment,  1 
hope  with  all  my  heart  that  the  Anglo- 
American  centre  there  will  always  be  able  to 
continue  its  work  for  America  and  Britain 
and  the  other  countries  of  the  Western 
World  over  the  years  which  lie  ahead;  the 
Ditchley  Foundation  has  always  been,  and 
will  always  be,  about  the  close  relationship 
between  America  and  Britain  and  their 
friends.  Here  I  would  like  to  pay  to  warm 
tribute  to  the  devoted  and  generous  help 
the  British  end  of  the  operation  receives 
from  the  American  Ditchley  Foundation  in 
New  York  under  the  direction  of  its  distin- 
guished Chairman.  Secretary  Vance.  Just  to 
touch  briefly  on  the  international  scene,  be- 
cause in  turn  this  touches  on  the  thoughts 
which  lie  behind  the  creation  of  Ditchley, 
Western  civilization  after  all  depends 
wholly  on  the  strength  and  political  will  of 
America  and  Europe;  one  does  not  have  to 
be  in  Government  either  here  or  in  Britain 
to  know  that  the  road  over  the  next  decade 
could  be  difflcult— full  of  blind  comers  and 
dangerous  stretches— and  so  it  seems  to  me 
that  America  and  Britain  and  all  their 
friends  must  always  try  to  meet  each  other 
quickly  and  gracefully  and  generously  on 
minor  issues  so  that  on  the  great  issues  of 
peace  and  how  it  is  to  be  best  achieved,  we 
can  all  walk  in  step  and  in  strength  side  by 
side— in  that  way  and  only  in  that  way  shall 
we  walk  in  safety.  The  motto  of  the  Lee 
family  inscribed  on  the  Treble  Bell  is  an  ad- 
mirable reminder  to  us  that  faith  and  stead- 
fastness must  always  be  the  foundation  of 
the  relationship  of  Britain  and  America. 

And  again  the  Bells;  well,  about  150  years 
ago  an  Irish  poet.  Francis  Mahony,  wrote  a 
poem  about  the  Bells  of  Shandon.  Shandon 


was  his  home  town  and  lies  on  the  banks  of 
the  River  Lee  in  far  off  County  Cork.  The 
first  lines  go  like  this: 

With  deep  affection 

and  recollection 

I  often  think  of  those  Shandon  bells 

Whose  sounds  so  wild  would 

in  the  days  of  my  childhood 

Fling  around  my  cradle  their  magic  spells. 

There  is  an  indefinable  spiritual  quality 
about  bells  and  maybe  in  a  few  hearts  the 
voice  of  a  great  peal  of  bells— perhaps  faint 
and  far  away— can  Just  occasionally  provide 
that  blinding  flash  of  inspiration  which 
helps  drive  civilization  on  its  way.  Now  if  in 
the  years  and  centuries  to  come  Congress' 
bells  hung  herf  in  the  centre  of  the  capital 
city  of  this  woiiderful  country  can  achieve 
that,  then  this  gift  which  has  been  gener- 
ously accepted  by  Congress,  may  well  per- 
haps prove  to  have  been  doubly  worthwhile 
to  a  wholly  incalculable  degree,  and  in  this 
context  we  might  remember  that  "Heaven 
doth  with  us  as  we  with  torches  do— not 
light  them  for  themselves." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Your  Royal  Highness,  it  is 
my  great  privilege  and  honour  to  present 
these  bells  as  a  gift  from  the  American  and 
British  Ditchley  Foundations  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America.* 


CHILD  KILLER:  DIARRHEAL 
DISEASE  IN  THE  THIRD  WORLD 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
every  year  10  percent  of  the  children 
in  the  developing  world  die  before 
they  reach  their  fifth  year  because  of 
the  continuing  scourge  of  diarrheal 
disease. 

Although  the  root  causes  behind  di- 
arrheal disease— poverty,  unsanitary 
water  supplies,  inadequate  sewage  dis- 
posal—are long-term  developmental 
problems,  the  treatment  of  this  dis- 
ease is  easily  within  our  grasp. 

We  could  save  the  lives  of  4  to  5  mil- 
lion children  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  each  year  if  simple,  inexpen- 
sive oral  rehydration  therapy  were 
more  readily  available.  This  simple, 
life-saving  technique  reverses  the  de- 
hydration, the  actual  cause  of  diar- 
rhea deaths,  and  it  can  easily  be  ad- 
ministered by  rural  health  workers 
if— and  this  is  the  big  "if— if  they  had 
access  to  this  simple  therapy  and 
equipment. 

Mr.  President,  some  10  years  ago  I 
saw  the  beginnings  of  this  program 
when  I  visited  what  is  now  the  Inter- 
national Center  for  Diarrheal  Disease 
Research  in  Dhaka,  Bangladesh.  Re- 
cently. William  Stevens,  a  correspond- 
ent for  the  New  York  Times  visited 
the  center  and  reported  on  the  great 
progress  that  has  been  achieved  in  de- 
veloping the  Imowledge  and  technolo- 
gy for  dealing  with  diarrheal  disease. 

Throughout  the  center's  work,  the 
United  States  has  been  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  consistent  support- 
ers. In  addition,  the  International 
Health  Office  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  is  in  the  process 
of  developing  a  program  to  support 
the  greater  use  and  availability  of  oral 


rehydration  therapy  in  the  Third 
World. 

And  next  month,  AID,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  center,  UNICEP.  and  the 
World  Health  Organization's  diarrheal 
disease  control  program,  will  sponsor 
an  international  conference  to  discuss 
better  ways  of  combating  dehydration 
caused  by  diarrhea.  Leading  scientists 
and  physicians  from  around  the  world, 
as  well  as  representatives  from  devel- 
oping couintries,  will  convene  on  June 
7  here  in  Washington  to  increase  pro- 
fessional smd  public  awareness  of  the 
critical  Importance  of  oral  rehydration 
therapy. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  AID  and 
its  Office  of  International  Health  for 
its  leadership  in  promoting  this  simple 
therapy  that  can  save  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  children  every  year— and  for 
working  with  WHO.  UNICEP.  and 
others  in  the  international  community 
in  support  of  this  program. 

When  I  addressed  the  World  Health 
Organization's  medical  society  in 
Geneva  in  May  1977.  oral  rehydration 
therapy  was  precisely  the  kind  of 
health  program  I  felt  the  United 
States  and  other  developed  countries 
should  be  supporting  in  the  Third 
World. 

I  noted  then— and,  unfortunately,  it 
is  still  true  in  too  many  cases— that— 

Children  are  those  who  suffer  most, 
whose  suffering  is  the  least  excusable.  They 
are  the  innocent  victims.  They  are  the  vic- 
tims of  the  negligence  and  unconcern— if 
not  the  outright  unthinking  and  inhuman- 
ity—of nations  that  could  ease  the  burden  if 
only  they  understood  the  need. 

The  conference  next  month,  Mr. 
President,  will  once  again  establish 
the  need  and,  hopefully,  also  create 
greater  understanding  about  the  need 
for  international  action  to  finally  deal 
with  the  scourge  of  diarrheal  disease. 

A  world  that  spends  over  $300  billion 
a  year  for  arms  can  spend  a  little  more 
for  health.  And  it  may  well  be  that 
what  we  do  In  health  will  be  as  Impor- 
tant to  world  peace  and  cooperation  In 
the  long  nm  as  what  we  are  now 
trying  to  achieve  in  arms  control— and 
at  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  cost. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  thoughtful  article  by  Wil- 
liam Stevens  in  the  New  York  Times 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  3,  1983] 

DiARRHKA  Persists  as  Scourge  op  the  Third 
World 

hope  lies  in  new  nondrug  method  of 

treatment  being  pioneered  in  INDIA 

(By  William  K.  Stevens) 
Dhaka.  Bangladesh.— The  man  staggered 
as  he  walked  in  and  would  have  collapsed  on 
the  floor  had  a  friend  not  been  holding  him 
up.  Soon  he  was  stretched  out  on  a  cot  in  a 
long,  spotless,  wardlike  room  that  held  per- 
haps 125  similarly  stricken  people,  more 
than  half  of  them  children  who  appeared  to 
be  less  than  5  years  old. 


Pale  and  sunken-eyed,  some  of  the  chil- 
dren whimpered  or  cried  as  their  mothers, 
wrapped  in  gaily  colored  Bengali  saris,  min- 
istered to  them,  but  most  were  silent. 

No  cyclone  or  war  was  responsible.  All 
were  victims  of  a  medical  disaster  of  gigan- 
tic proportions  and  lethal  powers.  It  is  not 
the  plagiie,  malaria  or  yellow  fever.  It  is 
simple,  miserable,  inelegant  diarrhea,  the 
most  widespread  and  pervasive  health  prob- 
lem in  underdeveloped  nations,  and  the  big- 
gest killer  of  children  on  the  earth. 

"Delhi  belly"  is  a  Joke  among  world  travel- 
ers, although  not  always  to  those  who  have 
had  it.  But  In  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica, it  is  an  inescapable  fact  of  existence, 
and  for  those  under  5  a  very  real  threat  to 
life. 

Four  million  to  five  million  children  die 
each  year  from  the  dehydration  caused  by 
severe  diarrhea.  Various  studies  indicate 
there  are  one  billion  to  two  biUlon  cases  of 
the  malady  annually.  Virtually  every  child 
In  the  third  world  will  have  the  disease 
more  than  once  In  his  or  her  lifetime.  With 
some  common  diarrheal  diseases,  a  child  or 
even  an  adult  can  die  in  a  day,  so  severe  and 
rapid  is  the  dehydration. 

Yet,  experts  in  the  field  of  diarrheal  dis- 
eases say  that  knowledge  about  such  dis- 
eases has  been  limited,  and  that  prevention 
and  treatment  programs  have  been  haphaz- 
ard at  best  and  nonexistent  at  worst.  Now 
advances  in  both  understanding  and  con- 
trolling the  diseases  are  being  made,  many 
of  them  here  in  Dhaka  at  the  world's  only 
internationally  sponsored  center  for  the 
study  and  treatment  of  diarrhea. 

"Ten  years  ago,  we  knew  about  20  percent 
of  the  causes  of  diarrheal  disease,"  said  Dr. 
K.  M.  Sultanul  Aziz,  associate  director  of 
the  International  Center  for  Diarrheal  Dis- 
ease Research,  Bangladesh.  "But,  we  have 
proceeded  rapidly.  Today  we  know  the  cause 
of  80  to  90  percent. ' 

Until  1978,  the  center  was  a  cholera  labo- 
ratory operated  by  the  Bangladesh  Govern- 
ment. Now,  supported  and  governed  by  19 
countries  and  agencies  and  staffed  by  pro- 
fessionals from  14  nations.  It  has  become 
recognized  as  the  world's  primary  Institu- 
tion for  research,  collection  of  information 
and  development  of  treatment  methods  for 
diarrheal  diseases.  Its  director.  Dr.  W.  B. 
Greenough  3d,  is  an  American. 

Among  other  things,  investigators  and 
physicians  at  the  center  have  discovered 
that  cholera  and  amoebic  dysentery,  per- 
haps the  two  best-known  and  traditionally 
most-feared  forms  of  diarrheal  disease,  are 
not  the  most  lethal  among  this  group  of  ail- 
ments. They  have  also  found,  contrary  to 
conventional  wisdom,  that  diarrheal  pa- 
tients absorb  food  almost  normally  and 
should  therefore  eat  normally.  They  are 
trying  to  clarify  the  extent  to  which  the 
body  develops  Immunity  to  some  of  the  dis- 
eases. 

And  perhaps  most  Important,  they  are 
propagating  a  simplified  and  effective  oral 
method  of  treatment  that  can  be  used  by 
families  in  the  poorest  and  most  Illiterate 
villages,  using  easily  obtainable  materials 
and  ingredients. 

What  might  be  called  the  Dhaka  doctrine 
holds  that  medication  is  unnecessary  In 
most  cases  of  severe  diarrhea.  The  best 
thing  to  do,  say  the  Dhaka  doctors.  Is  to  let 
the  body  purge  itself  naturally,  while  at  the 
same  time  replacing  the  fluids,  nutrients 
and  minerals  lost  through  dehydration. 
They  have  devised  a  simple  method  for 
doing  this  orally,  using  a  mixture  of  water, 
salt,  sodium  bicarbonate,  potassium  chloride 
and  sugar. 


Where  some  of  the  Ingredients  are  un-- 
available,  as  is  likely  to  be  the  case  in  rural 
areas,  they  have  found  that  an  even  simpler 
solution  of  a  three-finger  pinch  of  salt  and  a 
fistful  of  sugar  to  a  half  liter  of  water  works 
very  well.  And  where  sugar  is  not  available, 
researchers  here  have  found  pulverized  rice 
or  wheat,  the  staples  of  most  third  world 
diets,  will  suffice. 

Some  400  to  500  patients  a  day  are  treated 
at  the  center's  new  hospital  here,  and  more 
drink  the  cure  at  an  older  center  at  the 
town  of  Matlab,  south  of  here. 

The  effects  of  diarrheal  disease  involves 
the  body's  attempt  to  flush  from  the  diges- 
tive tract  harmful  bacteria,  protozoa  and  vi- 
ruses that  invade  it  through  contaminated 
water  or  food.  Death  Is  caused  not  by  the  In- 
fection Itself,  but  by  the  body  being  rapid^r 
drained  of  its  vital  fluids.  The  most  likely 
victims  are  children  weakened  by  malnutri- 
tion, as  so  Rumy  are  in  underdeveloped 
countries. 

Since  contaminated  water  Is  the  norm  In 
the  third  world,  virtually  the  entire  populv 
tion  of  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  America  is  ex- 
posed to  disease-carrying  bacteria.  Small 
children,  coming  from  the  protected  envi- 
ronment of  the  uterus,  are  wide  open  to  in- 
fection because  they  have  not  built  up  the, 
immunity  some  diarrheal  infections  provide. 

Studies  in  Bangladesh  have  shown  that 
the  two  most  prevalent  and  serious  diarrhe;- 
al  diseases  are  caused  by  the  bacterium  Es- 
cherichia coli,  which  makes  its  way  into 
water  supplies  through  contamination  by 
fecal  matter,  and  rotavirus,  which  can  be 
transmitted  not  only  through  food  or  water, 
but  also  by  skin  contact  from  person  to 
person  in  a  handshake.  One  study  showed 
that  in  children  under  2.  73  percent  of  all 
cases  of  diarrhea  were  caused  by  one  of 
these  two  pathogens. 

Both  are  regarded  as  very  dangerous:  rota- 
virus because  it  is  the  predominant  cause  of 
death  in  children  under  3,  and  E.  coll  be- 
cause it  can  cause  very  rapid  and  cata- 
strophic dehydration. 

The  incidence  of  Infection  by  rotavirus 
drops  in  the  later  years  of  life  because,  sci- 
entists believe.  It  confers  a  high  level  of  im- 
munity on  children  who  survive  the  first 
attack. 

Four  other  bacteria,  "including  our  old 
friend  cholera,"  says  Dr.  Aziz,  also  cause  dis-- 
abllng  or  fatal  diarrhea,  but  affect  fewer 
children.  When  cholera  does  strike,  howev- 
er, death  can  come  within  24  hours  if  treat- 
ment is  not  prompt.  Dr.  Aziz  added  that  the 
cholera  vaccine  required  of  travelers  to 
some  countries  has  now  been  found  to  be  in- 
effective. 

The  other  bacteria  involved  are  shigella, 
which  can  also  be  transmitted  hand-to-hand 
and  then  to  food;  salmonella,  transmitted  in 
food;  and  Campylobacter,  which  can  be  car- 
ried by  poultry  and  domestic  animals. 

Among  the  protozoa,  or  one-celled  ani- 
mals, the  two  most  important  causes  of  diar- 
rhea are  amoebas  and  a  parasite  called  Giar- 
dia  lamblla. 

Dr.  Aziz  said  he  considered  the  purifica- 
tion of  third  world  water  supplies  a  hopeless 
task  for  the  foreseeable  future.  The  next 
line  of  defense  lies  in  certain  preventive 
measures. 

The  experts  recommend  that  people  In 
underdeveloped  countries  wash  their  hands 
thoroughly  with  soap  and  hot  water  after 
defecation  and  before  eating.  Drink  nothing 
except  boiled  water,  they  say,  or  water  from 
a  wellproved  pour  source,  or  liquids  from  a 
sealed  bottle  you  have  opened,  or  seen 
opened,  yourself. 
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Eat  only  thoroughly  cooked  food  that  is 
still  hot  (even  the  food  in  street  bazaars  is 
all  right  if  this  rule  is  followed).  Eat  no 
fresh  fruit  except  what  you  peel  yourself. 
Eat  no  raw  vegetables  except  those  that 
have  been  properly  treated  in  a  special 
germ-Ulling  wash,  such  as  a  solution  of  po- 
tassium permanganate.  Make  sure  that 
dishes,  glasses,  cups  and  utensils  have  been 
washed  in  boiling  water. 

The  Dhaka  doctrine  of  oral  rehydration 
holds  that  except  in  a  few  cases  where  a 
bacterial  infection  may  move  outside  the  di- 
gestive tract  and  invade  other  organs,  medi- 
cation should  not  be  given  because  it  im- 
pedes the  development  of  Immunity.  And  as 
in  all  viral  diseases,  the  rotavirus  is  unaf- 
fected by  antibiotics. 

The  protozoal  infections  are  an  exception 
to  the  nonmedicatlon  rule.  It  is  considered 
important  to  treat  them  antibiotically  to 
kill  the  live  parasites.* 


JMI 


THE  FARMERS  HOME  ADMINIS- 
TRATION LET  THE  FARMERS 
DOWN 
•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  speak  on  a  subject  that, 
for  the  most  part,  should  have  never 
been  necessary  to  address.  Most  of  you 
are  aware  of  the  thoughtless  upheaval 
caused  by  the  shutting  down  of  farm- 
ers' operating  loan  disbursements  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Even  though  the  national  office  of 
FmHA  knew  over  1  month  ago  that  a 
financing  crisis  was  upon  them,  they 
allowed  the  situation  to  continue  to 
deteriorate.  Without  warning.  State 
FmHA  offices  in  17  States  were  told  to 
shut  down  their  insured  operating 
loan  program  Just  a  couple  of  weeks 
after  the  USDA  assured  this  body  that 
current  FmHA  funding  levels  were 
adequate. 

One  can  only  guess  what  games  the 
USDA  was  playing,  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  national  office  of  FmHA  had 
been  warned  since  the  beginning  of 
this  fiscal  year  that  greater  amounts 
of  money  would  be  needed  for  the 
farmers  insured  operating  loan  pro- 
gram. This  need  was  due  to  the  insist- 
ence of  the  administration  on  initiat- 
ing an  early  phaseout  of  the  economic 
emergency  program  begun  after  the 
1980  drought,  thereby  forcing  thou- 
sands of  farmers  to  enter  the  regular 
operating  loan  program.  Yet,  instead 
of  making  preparations  on  the  nation- 
al level  for  this  eventuality,  FmHA  sat 
on  its  hands.  It  failed  to  warn  Con- 
gress, the  State  FmHA  offices,  or  the 
thousands  of  farmers  cruelly  exploited 
by  its  inaction.  It  was  in  this  light  that 
the  shutdown  was  ordered.  Although  I 
cannot  speak  for  all  States,  I  am  sure 
that  farmers  in  many  States  caught  in 
the  crunch  also  spent  many  anxious 
dasfs.  Over  800  farmers  needing  $30 
million  >were  shut  out  in  Arkansas.  In 
defense  of  the  Arkansas  State  office  of 
FmHA— which  was  given  no  advance 
notice  either— it  worked  hard  to  devel- 
op alternatives  in  the  face  of  this  ca- 
lamity. 


What  is  most  frustrating  Is  that  Sec- 
retary Block  has  $600  million  appro- 
priated for  the  economic  emergency 
program  to  be  used  at  his  discretion. 
This  money  would  have  provided  tre- 
mendous relief  to  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's farmers  and  it  afforded  the  most 
logical  resource  for  acquiring  enough 
money  to  cover  the  shortfall.  If  the 
Secretary  was  unaware  of  its  exist- 
ence, the  letters,  telegrams,  and  caUs 
from  Senators,  Representatives,  and 
fanners  urging  its  application  surely 
raised  his  level  of  cognizance.  Yet.  in  a 
classic  "rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul"  maneu- 
ver, money  was  transferred  from  other 
FmHA  accoimts.  Including  $300  mil- 
lion from  the  sewer  and  water  grants 
and  loans  program.  For  some  inexpli- 
cable reason,  the  obvious  souire  was 
not  utilized  even  though  the  economic 
emergency  program  was  specifically 
designed  to  aid  applicants  in  obtaining 
credit  when  credit  was  unavailable 
from  other  sources,  including  PmHA's 
insured  operating  loan  program,  due 
to  economic  stresses.  And,  for  all  the 
trumpeted  rescue  by  the  USDA  of  the 
FmHA  insured  operating  loan  pro- 
gram, as  of  April  25.  the  SUte  of  Ar- 
kansas did  not  even  know  what  its  al- 
location would  be  although  the  State 
office  has  been  told  to  conduct  busi- 
ness as  usual. 

I  realize  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
imderstand  well  what  I  am  saying 
today.  It  is  unconscionable  that  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration,  the 
lender  of  last  resort,  could  allow  itself 
to  be  a  contributing  factor  to  the  ad- 
verse credit  situation  already  brought 
on  by  the  refusal  of  credit  to  many 
farmers  by  the  traditional  commercial 
and  cooperative  lenders.  It  is  equally 
unconscionable  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  could  fail  to  exercise  his 
option  to  implement  the  economic 
emergency  guarantee  program. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  24,  the  Emer- 
gency Agricultural  Credit  Act  of  1983, 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  bill 
their  support.  Of  its  many  necessary 
provisions,  one  of  the  most  important 
will  extend  the  economic  emergency 
direct  loan  program.  I  also  hope  that 
the  Senate  Mall  restore  the  mandatory 
provision  for  implementation  and  will 
remove  the  discretionary  authority  of 
the  Secretary. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  expressing 
my  concern  over  the  plight  of  the 
poultry  industry.  The  poultry  industry 
in  this  country  has  suffered  greatly 
for  the  better  part  of  4  years.  One  of 
the  salvaging  factors  was  that  feed 
costs  were  low  due  to  the  depressed 
grain  prices.  With  the  implementation 
of  the  PIK  program,  many  of  these 
growers  have  suddenly  been  put  into  a 
financial  bind  because  of  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  poultry  industry.  Just 
after  the  PIK  signup  figures  were  re- 
leased, feed  costs  rose  $30  a  ton,  driv- 
ing grow-out  costs  up  2  cents  to  3  cents 
a  pound.  Concurrently,  turkey  prices 


have  fallen  from  70  cents  to  50  cents  a 
pound  and  broiler  prices  have  dropped 
from  47  cents  to  around  39  cents  a 
poimd. 

The  poultry  industry  needs  help. 
Their  quarrel  is  not  with  the  grain 
farmer,  because  a  prosperous  grain 
production  industry  is  essential  to  the 
future  of  poultry.  Their  quarrel  is 
with  our  agricultural  planners  who  did 
not  provide  adequate  relief  for  the 
poultry  growers  to  insure  their  surviv- 
al through  this  readjustment  period. 
We  must  recognize  the  interdepend- 
ence of  poultry  and  grain  production 
and  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  aid  Senator 
Prtor  and  me  in  finding  a  solution 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  all.  We 
wrote  to  Secretary  Block  on  May  4 
asldng  that  he  do  two  things:  First,  re- 
lease some  of  the  economic  emergency 
loan  money,  earmarking  some  of  the 
funds  for  poultry  and  egg  relief;  and, 
second,  that  he  seek  authority  from 
Congress  to  make  direct  economic 
emergency  loans  to  poultry  and  egg 
producers.  I  ask  that  our  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
statement.  I  am  convinced  that  we 
should  give  our  best  efforts  to  the  con- 
sideration of  proposals  to  assist  the 
poultry  industry,  which  is  so  impor- 
tant in  Arkansas  and  in  many  other 
States.  We  look  forward  to  Secretary 
Block's  response. 
The  letter  referred  to  follows: 
United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Appropkiations. 
Waahington,  D.C..  May  4,  1983. 
Hon.  John  R.  Block, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear  Secretary  Bu>ck:  As  you  are  well 
aware,  the  agriculture  sector  of  this  country 
is  still  struggling  through  a  serious  reces- 
sion. Although  the  PIK  program  offers  tre- 
mendous hope  to  many  of  our  grain  farm- 
ers. Including  thousands  in  Arkansas,  the 
rapid  rise  in  grain  prices  has  been  a  stagger- 
ing shock  to  the  poultry  and  egg  industries. 
Our  egg,  broiler,  and  turkey  producers  have 
no  quarrel  with  the  grain  farmers,  because 
their  survival  is  critical  to  them.  However, 
since  the  interdependencies  of  grain,  poul- 
try and  egg  production  are  well  known,  our 
poultry  and  egg  producers  are  surprised 
that  government  protection  was  not  afford- 
ed to  them  also  during  this  readjustment 
period. 

Because  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  our  inte- 
grated egg  and  poultry  Industries,  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  producers  to  absorb  these  rising 
grain  costs.  Grow-out  costs  for  broilers  and 
turkeys  have  risen  two  to  three  cents  a 
pound  and  egg  costs  have  risen  three  cents  a 
dozen.  To  aid  these  producers  in  their  at- 
tempt to  weather  the  rippling  effects  of  our 
PIK  program,  we  respectfully  request  that 
you  release  some  of  the  Economic  Emergen- 
cy loan  money,  and  ask  that  you  earmark 
these  guarantee  funds  for  poultry  and  egg 
relief.  We  also  respectfully  request  that  you 
seek  authority  to  make  direct  loans  from 
the  Economic  Emergency  appropriation 
which  could  benefit  all  producers,  including 
poultry  and  egg. 

We  appreciate  your  consideration  of  this 
request  and  your  concern  for  the  economic 


health  of  our  farmen.  We  look  forward  to 
your  reply. 

Sincerely. 

Davis  Pktok. 

Dale  BuMrKas.9 


ABORTION:  AN  EVIL  THAT  MUST 
BE  ENDED 

•  Mr.  wrn.MR  Mr.  President,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  major  news  media 
and  their  spokesmen  almost  uniformly 
support  legalized  abortion,  there  are 
at  least  a  few  voices  in  the  media  who 
speak  out  courageously  for  the  right 
to  life.  Jack  Currie  of  the  Daily  Ad- 
vance of  Elizabeth  City,  N.C..  is  one  of 
those  voices. 

In  a  March  13,  1983.  column  Mr. 
Currie  points  out  the  brutality  of 
abortion  and  how  in  many  ways  it  is 
similar  to  evils  of  the  past.  Among 
other  things,  Mr.  Currie  writes: 

Abortion  is  an  evil  that  must  be 
ended.  *  *  *  Unlike  the  carnage  on  the 
highways,  where  about  50,000  people  die  an- 
nually, abortion  is  something  hidden  away 
and  troublesome  to  think  about.  It  is  time 
we  thought  about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  American 
public  to  Mr.  Currie's  article.  I  Join 
with  him  in  saying  that  after  a  decade 
of  Supreme  Court-imposed  abortion 
on  demand  it  is  time  we  face  this  un- 
pleasant and  tragic  issue  and  solve  the 
problem  by  restoring  legal  protection 
for  the  unborn. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  "Abortion 
is  Medieval.  Says  Reporter"  by  Jack 
Currie,  appearing  in  the  March  13. 
1983,  edition  of  the  Daily  Advance  of 
Elizabeth  City.  N.C.,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 
Abortion  Is  Medieval.  Sats  Reporter 
(By  Jack  Currie) 

Hey,  here's  a  great  way  to  help  win  the 
war  on  crime:  round  up  all  the  criminals  and 
execute  them  by  quartering.  Just  like  they 
used  to  do  back  in  Medieval  times. 

Back  then  they  used  to  take  no-good-niks 
and.  after  tying  their  arms  and  legs  to 
Clydesdale  horses,  would  pull  them  limb 
from  limb.  That  certainly  showed  them  who 
was  boss. 

Away  with  the  electric  chair,  away  with 
the  gas  chamber,  away  with  all  these  new- 
fangled "humane"  gadgets.  We've  got  to  get 
back  to  basics. 

What's  that?  Quartering  seems  a  bit  bar- 
baric? 

Well,  pilgrim,  perhaps  you're  right.  But 
before  making  such  a  hasty  Judgement,  con- 
sider that  about  IW  million  of  America's 
outcasts  were  executed  in  that  maimer  last 
year. 

And  not  one  of  the  self-appointed  defend- 
ers of  the  country's  civil  liberties  said  a 
word. 

According  to  statistics  released  recently, 
about  that  number  of  babies  were  aborted 
at  varying  stages  of  growth  last  year,  rough- 
ly one  of  three  pregnancies. 

Before  dismissing  the  comparison  between 
abortion  and  the  techniques  used  by  Medie- 
val tormentors,  realize  that  the  results  are 
basically  the  same. 


Babies  aborted  by  the  suction  method,  the 
most  popular  way  of  disposing  of  imwanted 
infants,  are  quite  literally  torn  limb  from 
limb.  Sometimes  the  smaller  body  parts  are 
still  recognizable. 

Other  methods  of  infant  execution  are 
equally  savage. 

Injection  of  salt  solution  into  the  womb  in 
effect  bums  the  child  to  death  chemically. 
The  baby  breathes  in  and  swallows  the  salt 
and  is  poisoned  by  it  and  the  outer  layer  of 
skin  is  burned  off  by  the  corrosive  effect  of 
the  salt.  It  commonly  takes  an  hour  for  the 
child  to  die  by  this  method. 

Babies  killed  by  the  "surgical"  method— 
that  is,  using  a  sharp  knife— are  simply 
carved  to  ribbons,  like  victims  of  the  Chi- 
nese "death  of  a  thousand  cuts."  Helpless  as 
they  are,  there  is  nowhere  for  them  to  hide. 

One  of  the  Jobs  of  the  operating  nurse  is 
to  reassemble  the  body  parts  to  make  sure 
the  uterus  is  empty. 

And.  finally,  like  the  Caesarian  section 
method  of  birthing,  the  Caesarian  method 
of  abortion  removes  the  baby  through  the 
mother's  abdomen  after  an  incision  is  made. 
Only  instead  of  being  placed  in  the  arms  of 
his  or  her  mother  the  aborted  babies  are 
tossed  into  a  bucket  to  die. 

Consider  what  would  your  reaction  be  if 
you  read  in  the  newspaper  tomorrow  that 
North  Carolina  planned  to  start  executing 
convicted  murderers  and  rapists  in  these 
ways? 

Horrified? 

Yet  thousands  of  babies  aie  killed  in  the 
state  each  week  by  these  methods. 

And  their  only  crime  is  that  they  exist. 

Somehow  amid  the  raucous  yelps  of  the 
radical  crowd  during  the  past  decade  or  so, 
Americans  seem  to  have  lost  the  gumption 
to  stand  up  and  say  "no"  to  the  amoral 
changes  being  wrought  in  their  county  by 
the  smug  cadre  of  "experts." 

Moral  paralysis  is  evident  at  all  levels  of 
society.  Certainly  in  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  For,  although  they  preen  like  great 
eagles  of  jurisprudence,  the  legal  sparrows 
that  have  perched  in  the  high  court  in 
recent  years  have  been  a  sad  lot. 

Carrying  the  medieval  comparison  a  little 
further,  the  legal  minds  of  today  seem  to 
have  lost  their  way,  wallowing  through 
empty  reasonings  like  the  philosophers  of 
the  middle  ages.  In  place  of  sound  judg- 
ment, they  appear  content  to  ponder  how 
many  convicted  killers  can  dance  on  the 
head  of  a  pin. 

Abortion  is  a  case  in  point. 

While  the  high  court  wrings  its  hands 
over  the  execution  of  convicted  murderers 
such  as  Gary  Gilmore  (shot  by  a  firing 
squad  a  few  years  ago),  the  murder  of  inno- 
cents continues. 

The  prime  concern  In  recent  years  is 
whether  public  money  should  be  used  to 
subsidize  the  carnage.  After  all,  we  wouldn't 
want  to  see  the  poor  shut  out  of  this  won- 
derful opportunity.  That  would  be  un-Amer- 
ican. 

Yet  abortion  strikes  at  the  most  basic  of 
constitutional  freedoms— the  right  to  life. 
Never  mind  the  right  to  liberty  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  aborted  infants  aren't 
given  the  chance  to  get  that  far. 

In  the  Dred  Scott  decision  of  1857,  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  black  people  were 
not  "persons"  In  the  eyes  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Slaves  could  be  bought,  sold  or  even 
killed  at  the  whim  of  their  owners.  That 
piece  of  legal  shame  was  only  corrected  by 
passage  of  the  14th  Amendment. 

And  like  a  terrible  echo  of  the  Dred  Scott 
Decision,  the  judges  have  once  again  taken 


the  devine  mantle  upon  themselves  and  de^ 
clared  that  unborn  children  are  not  "per- 
sons." 

Yet  medical  discoveries  in  recent  years  do 
not  support  that  contention.  At  only  six 
weeks  of  growth  an  unborn  infant's  brain 
activity  can  be  measured  and  at  eight  weeks 
he  or  she  Is  responsive  enough  to  grab  hold 
of  an  item  place  In  his  or  her  hand. 

Some  argue  that  unless  abortion  is  avail- 
able on  demand,  "mothers  '  will  be  forced  to 
seek  back-alley  remedies.  God  forbid  they 
should  take  responsibility  for  the  actions 
they  freely  entered  Into. 

That  Une  of  reasoning,  however,  argues 
for  the  abolition  of  all  law.  After  all.  we 
have  laws  against  murder,  rape  and  theft. 
Yet  some  people  still  choose  to  murder, 
some  still  choose  to  rape  and  some  stiU 
choose  to  steal. 

Some  argue  that  the  baby  isn't  viable  be- 
cause it  couldn't  survive  outside  the  moth- 
er's womb.  Yet  how  many  adults  could  sur- 
vive outside  the  "womb"  of  society?  With- 
out the  clothing,  food,  shelter  and  weapons 
society  provides,  few  would  survive  very 
long. 

Abortion  is  an  evil  that  must  be  ended. 
The  difficult  thing  about  it  U  that,  unlike 
the  slave  or  the  downtrodden,  their  pain 
goes  largely  unseen.  And  the  full  measure  of 
it,  unappreciated. 

Unlike  the  carnage  on  the  hlghwajrs, 
where  about  50,000  people  die  annually, 
abortion  Is  something  hidden  away  and 
troublesome  to  think  about.  It's  time  we 
thought  about  it. 

And  time  we  acted.* 


THE  NEED  FOR  PEACE— NOT 
WAR 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  nearly  20 
years  ago.  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
issued  a  call  for  a  world  at  peace  in  an 
eloquent  address  at  American  Univer- 
sity here  in  Washington.  At  that  time, 
he  annoimced  two  strong  and  positive 
arms  control  steps:  The  initiation  of 
high-level  discussions  on  a  test  ban 
and  the  pledge  that  the  United  States 
would  not  be  the  first  to  resume  tests 
in  the  atmosphere. 

In  less  than  2  months,  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  had  agreed  the  Limited  Test 
Ban  Treaty  banning  tests  in  the  at- 
mosphere, outer  space  and  imder 
water. 

President  Kennedy  achieved  that  ex- 
cellent agreement  at  a  time  when  rela- 
tions between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  States  were  complicated  by 
differences  no  less  severe  than  we  face 
today.  President  Kennedy  faced 
squarely  the  need  to  share  this  planet 
with  f  rien<ls  as  well  as  adversaries  and 
to  strive  for  peace,  not  war.  He  told  his 
American  University  audience  of  his 
discouragement  at  the  anti-American 
propsiganda  being  put  out  by  the  Sovi- 
ets, which  he  said  provided  "a  warning 
to  the  American  people  not  to  fall  into 
the  same  trap  as  the  Soviets,  not  to 
see  only  a  distorted  and  desperate  view 
of  the  other  side,  not  to  see  conflict  as 
inevitable,  accommodation  as  impossi- 
ble, and  communication  as  nothing 
more  than  an  exchange  of  threats." 
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President  Kennedy  understood  full 
well  the  need  for  greatness— not  petti- 
ness—In our  Nation  and  its  leaders.  He 
understood  the  importance  of  keeping 
our  sights  on  achievements  of  genuine 
importance.  Thus,  he  was  able  to 
achieve  a  test  ban  and  prepare  the 
way  for  other  arms  control  efforts. 

The  President's  brother,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  spoke  recently  at 
American  University  to  commemorate 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  address. 
He  reflected  upon  the  success  and  fail- 
ures of  the  past  two  decades,  telling 
his  audience. 

We  have  found  reason  for  hope  in  the 
Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the  other  agreements 
that  have  followed  it.  At  least,  we  are  all 
still  here. 

But  that  is  also  far  less  than  we  could 
have  sought— and  far  less  than  we  should 
have  achieved. 

For  the  mere  absence  of  war  has  been  ac- 
companied by  the  increasing  insecurity  of  a 
precarious  nuclear  peace.  The  luiife's  edge 
of  the  nuclear  balance  has  been  steadily 
sharpened.  Arms  control  has  often  been 
twisted  into  a  means  for  managing  a  faster 
arms  race. 

Our  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  concluded  his  superb 
remarks  with  this  admonition: 

You  have  lived  and  grown  in  these  danger- 
ous years— and  now  you  must  cherish  your 
own  future.  You  are  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  this  Atomic  Age— and  now  you  must  re- 
solve that  it  shall  not  be  succeeded  by  a 
Second  Stone  Age.  You  know  that  we  are  all 
mortal.  And  so  let  all  of  us  seek  to  end  the 
mortal  danger— and  let  us  see  to  it  that 
twenty  years  from  now,  on  the  fortieth  an- 
niversary of  President  Kennedy's  speech, 
your  children  can  gather  on  this  campus  to 
celebrate  his  call  to  a  world  at  peace— not 
merely  as  a  promise  to  keep,  but  as  a  dream 
that  has  finally  come  true. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  Senator 
Kotnedt's  remarks  to  my  fellow  Sena- 
tors. I  ask  that  the  Senator's  address 
and  President  Kennedy's  June  12. 
1963.  address  at  American  University 
be  printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
remarks. 

The  materials  referred  to  follow: 
AODRBSS  OP  Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy 

MAKKmc  20th  Anniversary  op  President 

Kennedy's  Disarmament  Speech 

This  day  is  an  occasion  not  only  for  re- 
membrance, but  for  the  reaffirmation  of 
our  commitment  to  creating  a  world  "safe 
for  diversity"— and  for  human  survival. 

Twenty  years  ago,  here  at  American  Uni- 
versity, President  Kennedy  called  for  a 
treaty  to  ban  nuclear  tests— as  the  first  step 
in  a  strategy  of  peace  to  ban  nuclear  war. 

The  words  he  spoke  then  ring  now  with  a 
timeless  truth.  Despite  loose  talk  today 
about  a  nuclear  warning  shot  and  a  winna- 
ble  nuclear  conflict,  we  know  the  abiding 
truth  of  his  warning  then  that  "total  war 
makes  no  sense"  in  this  age.  And  so  we 
insist  once  more  as  clearly  as  we  can  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  limited  nuclear 
war. 

Despite  the  escalation  of  bellicose  rhetoric 
from  the  centers  of  power  in  both  of  the 
most  powerful  nations,  we  luiow  the  endur- 
ing truth  of  John  Kennedy's  wisdom  that 
"no  government  is  so  evil  that  its  people 
must  be  seen  as  lacking  in  virtue."  As  he 


■aid,  "We  must  not  see  a  distorted  and  des- 
perate view  of  the  other  side;  we  must  not 
see  conflict  as  inevitable,  accommodation  as 
imtMxsible,  and  communication  as  nothing 
more  than  an  exchange  of  threats." 

Two  decades  later,  our  leadership  would 
do  well  to  hear  and  heed  that  wisdom  again. 
And  so  we  say  that  we  dare  not  misuse  what 
is  wrong  in  the  Soviet  system  as  an  excuse 
for  denying  what  is  right  in  Soviet-Ameri- 
can relations— which  is  the  overriding  im- 
perative of  nuclear  arms  control.  No  govern- 
ment should  be  regarded  as  so  much  of  an 
"evil  empire"  as  to  justify  reckless  policies 
which  could  subjugate  so  much  of  the  world 
to  a  permanent  evil  empire  of  radioactive 
death. 

We  must  demand  a  national  leadership 
which  will  spend  less  time  preparing  for  nu- 
clear war— and  more  time  preventing  one. 

On  the  arms  race,  the  essential  truths  of 
1963  remain  the  same  in  1983.  But  some 
things  have  changed— and  many  of  them  for 
the  worse. 

We  have  found  reason  for  hope  in  the 
Test  Ban  Treaty  and  the  other  agreements 
that  have  followed  it.  At  least,  we  have  not 
fought  the  third  and  last  world  war.  At 
least,  we  are  all  still  here. 

But  that  is  also  far  less  than  we  could 
have  sought— and  far  less  than  we  should 
have  achieved. 

For  the  mere  absence  of  war  has  been  ac- 
companied by  the  increasing  insecurity  of  a 
precarious  nuclear  peace.  The  knife's  edge 
of  the  nuclear  balance  has  been  steadily 
sharpened.  Arms  control  has  often  been 
twisted  into  a  means  for  managing  a  faster 
arms  raced. 

In  1960.  the  combined  total  of  deliverable 
nuclear  explosives  on  station  on  both  sides 
was  6500.  By  1983  that  lethal  number  has 
multiplied  by  sevenfold  to  50,000. 

While  the  negotiatiors  have  bargained, 
their  governments  have  developed  and  de- 
ployed missiles  with  multiple  warheads, 
greater  accuracy,  and  lesser  warning  time. 
Relentlessly  we  have  reduced  the  narrow 
span  of  minutes  in  which  the  fate  of  hu- 
manity can  be  decided  by  human  beings. 

The  United  States  Senate  has  failed  to 
ratify  SALT  II  and  other  relatively  modest 
treaties  which  would  widen  a  little  the 
margin  between  our  existence  and  extinc- 
tion. In  Moscow.  Soviet  leaders  reach  for  po- 
tential first  strike  weapons.  In  Washington, 
the  President  claims  he  favors  arms  control 
and  that  his  Administration  has  proposed 
it— but  in  fact,  and  sometimes  in  the  strong- 
est terms,  he  has  opposed  every  single  arms 
control  agreement  since  he  entered  public 
life  two  decades  ago. 

So  we  have  come  to  the  dangerous  place 
where  we  now  find  ourselves — on  the  brink 
of  Cold  War  Two.  We  can  continue  to  prac- 
tice that  brinksmanship— and  to  proclaim 
our  own  toughness.  And  if  those  who  advo- 
cate such  mindless  toughness  prove  to  be 
mistaken,  and  their  mistakes  lead  to  the  last 
great  war,  they  may  be  safe  in  a  protected 
bunker,  inside  a  mountain  and  behind  steel 
doors.  But  the  rest  of  the  earth  will  be 
dying— and  there  will  be  few  if  any  of  us 
around  to  blame  them  for  the  most  cata- 
strophic error  in  all  recorded  history. 

I  reject  that  risk— and  I  reject  the  advice 
that  we  must  not  offer  an  alternative  be- 
cause it  will  undermine  the  present  negotia- 
tions. That  is  what  other  Administrations 
have  said  in  their  effort  to  mute  dissent  in 
other  dark  days  on  other  difficult  issues. 
And  in  the  case  of  Vietnam,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Vietnamese  died  before  the  leaaon 


was  learned  that  the  answer  to  failure  is  not 
more  of  the  same. 

The  greatest  strength  of  a  free  society  is 
that  we  can  differ  and  speak  out;  we  can  de- 
velop and  stand  for  different  policies.  And 
on  the  nuclear  issue,  that  strength  may  be 
the  saving  virtue  of  our  national  life  and 
the  life  of  all  the  world. 

We  now  have  the  obligation  and  the  op- 
portunity to  turn  aside  from  another  cold 
war— and  to  create  instead  a  new  strategy  of 
peace. 

That  strategy  must  be  based  on  a  realistic 
assessment  of  our  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

For  too  long,  we  have  strayed  between  two 
misconceptions  about  the  Russians— be- 
tween overblown  illusions  of  cooperation 
and  overstated  notions  of  confrontation.  An 
arms  control  treaty  will  not  tame  Soviet 
misconduct  in  other  areas.  And  the  refusal 
to  negotiate  such  an  agreement,  even  when 
it  is  in  our  national  interest,  will  not  free 
Afghanistan  or  break  the  repression  in 
Poland. 

In  short,  we  cannot  punish  the  Russians 
by  raising  the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  We  hear 
about  linkage— but  we  must  not  forget  our 
fundamental  common  link  as  people  on  this 
planet— that  we  shall  all  live  or  die  together. 
We  will  find  ourselves  at  odds  with  the 
Soviet  Union  far  into  the  foreseeable  future. 
We  need  not  fear  an  economic  competi- 
tion—for our  economy  is  rich  in  resources 
and  potential— and  capable  of  performing  at 
much  higher  levels  than  it  has  in  recent 
years.  The  Soviet  economy  is  inefficient, 
corrupt,  and  dependent  on  the  catalyst  of 
Western  technology. 

Nor  need  we  fear  an  ideological  rivalry. 
We  believe  in  individual  liberty  and  human 
dignity— and  with  inspired  leadership,  that 
belief  can  have  the  most  powerful  appeal,  as 
it  has  in  the  past,  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
But  how  many  immigrants  have  ever  moved 
to  the  Soviet  Union  in  search  of  a  better 
life?  In  this  arena,  the  Soviets  can  gain  only 
when  we  betray  our  own  best  ideals. 

The  one  place  where  the  Russians  know 
they  can  compete  is  military  power— and 
they  will  pay  any  price  to  prevent  us  from 
forcing  them  into  a  position  of  military  infe- 
riority. We  can  and  we  should  maintain 
strategic  parity— which  requires  a  sufficient 
and  a  secure  deterrent.  We  can  and  we 
should  strengthen  our  conventional  forces— 
so  that  we  can  limit  our  reliance  on  nuclear 
retaliation  during  a  crisis. 

We  can  and  we  should  withhold  our  finan- 
cial credits,  when  they  are  paying  for  mar- 
tial law  in  Poland— because  the  Soviets,  too, 
caimot  demand  linkage  as  the  price  of  limit- 
ing weapons. 

But  for  both  great  powers,  arms  control  is 
a  far  saner  way  to  preserve  strategic  parity 
than  an  endless  arms  race.  Despite  the  dif- 
ferences which  divide  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  today,  and  which  will 
divide  us  for  years  or  generations  to  come, 
what  must  unite  us  is  an  unflagging  deter- 
mination to  avoid  nuclear  annihilation.  We 
must  seek  to  maintain  our  freedom  and  the 
peace  at  the  same  time— for  there  will  be  no 
such  thing  as  liberty  in  a  lifeless  land. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
now  possess  the  equivalent  of  three  million 
Hiroshima  bombs— a  total  of  four  tons  of 
T.N.T.  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
presently  living  on  this  planet.  Even  in  the 
unlikely  event  of  a  successful  Soviet  first 
strike  against  our  land-based  missiles,  we 
would  still  have  over  3,500  warheads  at  sea 
and  on  bombers— enough  to  destroy  every 
Soviet  city  and  town  seven  times  over.  The 


Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  members  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have  testified  that 
they  would  not  exchange  the  deterrent 
forces  of  the  United  States  for  those  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Because  this  is  so,  a  year  ago,  a  number  of 
us  in  Congress  took  up  a  cause  and  a  chal- 
lenge that  had  already  stirred  at  the  grass 
roots  across  this  country.  We  called  for  an 
immediate,  mutual,  and  verifiable  freeze  on 
the  testing,  production  and  deployment  of 
Soviet  and  American  nuclear  weapons.  That 
idea  has  enlisted  the  energies  of  ordinary 
citizens  everywhere— and  next  week,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  debate  and 
vote  on  the  freeze  resolution. 

Those  who  oppose  it  have  put  forth  a 
changing  array  of  arguments  that  range 
from  the  disingenuous  to  the  dishonest. 

First,  we  repeatedly  hear  the  outright 
falsehood  that  the  freeze  is  somehow  unilat- 
eral. The  purveyors  of  that  distortion  either 
cannot  read  the  resolution— or  care  more 
about  making  their  case  than  keeping  to  the 
facts.  Perhaps  they  think  that  if  they 
repeat  themselves  often  enough,  they  can 
fool  at  least  some  of  the  people  into  believ- 
ing some  of  their  scare  charges. 

The  freeze  is  plainly,  unequivocally,  and 
Indisputably  bilateral.  In  supporting  it.  we 
do  not  and  would  not  suggest  that  Ameri- 
cans on  the  other  side  want  a  nuclear  war. 
So  I  wish  they  would  stop  suggesting  that  in 
some  sense  we  want  unilateral  disarmament. 

Second,  the  opponents  of  the  nuclear 
freeze  contend  that  we  cannot  halt  the  arms 
race  in  the  face  of  a  continuing  Soviet  build- 
up. But  In  fact,  a  bUateral  freeze  Is  the  best 
way  to  prevent  that  build-up.  It  would  halt 
the  entire  new  generation  of  weapons  which 
the  Soviets  are  now  developing— Including 
the  Blackjaick  bomber,  the  Typhoon  subma- 
rine, cruise  and  land-based  mobile  missiles. 
The  cries  of  alarm  about  Soviet  advances  in 
the  future  amount  to  a  compelling  reason  to 
freeze  the  present  balance  of  forces— and  to 
stop  the  threatening  trends  now. 

The  Administration  instead  prefers  to  re- 
spond with  a  two  trillion  dollar  American 
military  build-up.  But  the  lesson  of  the  last 
generation  Is  that  the  Soviets  will  match  us 
bomber  for  bomber,  missile  for  missile,  war- 
head for  warhead. 

Third,  we  are  told  that  a  freeze  at  this 
time  would  prevent  us  from  perfecting  our 
own  deterrent— for  example,  by  creating  a 
new  type  of  bomber,  which,  for  at  least  a 
while,  win  be  less  vulnerable  to  Soviet  de- 
fenses. But  at  any  time,  there  will  always  be 
some  imperfections  In  the  military  forces  on 
either  side— and  that  reality  can  be  used 
every  time  to  Justify  just  one  more  little 
round  of  the  arms  race.  That  is  all  they 
want,  they  say,  and  then  we  will  have 
enough.  But  the  Soviets  have  learned  to 
make  that  argument  too.  And  so  we  drift,  as 
Einstein  said,  toward  unparalleled  catastro- 
phe. We  must  reject  policies  which  claim  for 
the  moment  to  make  the  world  a  little  more 
secure,  but  In  the  end  make  the  world  a 
more  unsafe  and  unstable  place. 

Fourth,  our  opponents  say  that  a  freeze  is 
Impossible  to  verify.  This  may  be  the  most 
deceptive  contention  of  them  all.  For  Impar- 
tial experts  have  testified  again  and  again 
that  a  freeze  is  at  least  as  verifiable— and 
probably  more  so— than  other  arms  control 
agreements,  including  the  President's  own 
S.T.A.R.T.  proposal.  Moreover,  we  have 
made  it  clear  from  the  beginning  that  any- 
thing which  caimot  be  verified  will  not  be 
frozen.  The  Administration  had  better  be 
careful — or  their  careless  and  baseless  at- 
tacks on  verification  will  become  a  basis  and 


a  rallying  cry  for  extremists  who  wiU  oppose 
any  and  every  arms  accord.  We  do  not  advo- 
cate a  freeze  because  we  trust  the  Russians. 
But  we  do  distrust  those  who  would  contin- 
ue the  arms  race  at  any  and  all  costs. 

Finally,  there  are  opponent  of  the  nuclear 
freeze  who  explain  that  they  favor  reduc- 
tions instead.  But  there  is  a  darker  side  to 
their  slogan.  Reductions  are  not  all  they 
want.  While  professing  limits  in  some  areas, 
they  want  no  limits  on  the  newest  and  most 
modem  weapons— which  are  also  the  costli- 
est and  the  most  theatening. 

Indeed,  the  Administration's  own  START 
proposal  for  reductions  proves  the  point. 
For  example.  It  would  permit  us  to  build  the 
B-1  bombier— which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
supersonic  Edsel  in  the  sky.  And  the  Admin- 
istration's proposal  would  even  permit  the 
unrestrained  pursuit  of  their  new  scheme 
for  outer  space— which  would  open  another 
arena  for  the  arms  race  and  set  another 
tripwire  for  nuclear  war. 

You  know,  this  really  is  a  very  strange 
idea.  We  cannot  found  national  policy  on 
fond  memories  of  radio  serials,  dreams  of 
the  Old  West,  and  the  thrilling  days  of  yes- 
teryear. We  must  reject  the  preposterous 
notion  of  a  Lone  Ranger  in  the  sky,  firing 
silver  laser  bullets  and  shooting  missiles  out 
of  the  hands  of  Soviet  outlays.  The  best  de- 
fense against  nuclear  war  is  arms  control 
and  then  disarmament. 

The  Administration  answers  that  we  need 
the  threat  of  new  weapons  as  bargaining 
chips  for  negotiation.  And  they  say  we  need 
the  MX  missile  because  of  the  window  of 
vulnerability.  Now,  let's  all  try  hard  to  un- 
derstand this.  Mr.  Reagan  claimed  we  were 
vulnerable  because  the  Russians  could  hit 
and  destroy  our  existing  Minuteman  silos. 
So  he  appointed  a  commission  which  re- 
viewed every  conceivable  solution  to  the 
problem  of  Minuteman  vulnerability.  And 
did  you  hear  what  they  have  just  come  up 
with?  They  want  to  put  the  new  MX  missile 
in  the  old,  vulnerable  Minuteman  silos.  You 
know  what  this  Is  like?  It's  like  having  a  car 
that  is  getting  wet  because  of  a  leaky  garage 
roof— and  then  trying  to  solve  the  problem 
by  changing  the  make  of  the  car. 

The  President  has  already  declared  that 
the  MX  is  not  on  the  bargaining  table  at 
the  START  talks— that  he  will  never  trade 
it  away.  So  let  us  say  now— it  is  time  for 
Congress  to  take  it  away.  It  is  time  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  admit  that 
the  MX  is  a  mistake— that  it  is  a  missile 
without  a  mission  and  a  weapon  without  a 
home.  It  is  time  to  make  it  clear  that  even 
by  the  Administration's  own  logic,  the  MX 
in  Minuteman  silos  is  a  sitting  duck— and  to 
state  clearly  that,  by  any  rational  standard, 
the  MX  missile  in  any  form  is  a  dead  duck. 

Both  sides  should  renounce  forever  the 
pursuit  of  the  phantom  of  nuclear  advan- 
tage. We  must  free  our  diplomacy  from  the 
myth  that  more  megatons  mean  bigger  bar- 
gaining chips.  We  must  reject  the  foolish 
theory  that  we  can  have  fewer  bombs  to- 
morrow only  if  we  have  more  bombs  today. 
The  Administration  defends  this  as  a  negoti- 
ation strategy.  I  call  it  voodoo  arms  control. 

We  must  ask  a  simple  question  of  them. 
Instead  of  piling  overkill  upon  overkill,  why 
not  start  now  with  a  freeze?  Why  not  stop 
where  we  are— so  that  at  least  we  can  begin 
to  turn  the  arms  race  around? 

We  face  a  new  and  uncertain  time.  The 
continued  advance  of  technology  will  move 
us  steadily  back  from  the  possibility  of 
peace.  But  a  nuclear  freeze  can  give  the  two 
great  powers  breathing  room  before  they 
rush  into  a  nuclear  future  that  may  threat- 


en the  future  itself.  It  can  halt  new  technol- 
ogies that  will  be  dangerous  and  destabiliz- 
ing, and  may  be  impossible  to  stop  once 
they  are  started. 

Some  critics  say  that  the  freeze  does  not 
go  far  enough- which  is  what  so  many  of 
them  said  twenty  years  ago  when  a  test  ban 
treaty  was  proposed  in  this  very  place.  We 
remember  the  answer  that  was  given  then:' 
"A  journey  of  a  thousand  miles  begins  with 
a  single  step."  And  so  today,  we  reply:  The 
long  journey  of  survival  In  the  nuclear  age 
begins  with  the  nuclear  freeze. 

Support  for  the  freeze  does  not  mean  that 
we  seek  a  weaker  America.  We  have 
watched  in  recent  weeks  as  ministers  of  the 
Gospel  have  been  urged  to  preach  in  favor 
of  an  escalating  arms  race.  But  in  the  Scrip- 
tures I  have  read,  nowhere  does  it  say: 
"Blessed  are  the  warmakers  and  the  muni- 
tion manufacturers."  We  have  witnessed  the 
revival  of  McCarthyite  tactics  which  equate 
dissent  with  disloyalty— and  which  Imply 
that  the  advocates  of  a  freeze  are  somehow 
or  other  dupes  or  pawns.  But  someone 
should  tell  the  apostles  of  this  reincarnated 
Red  Scare  that  the  freeze  movement  began 
in  Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  not  in 
Moscow  and  Vladivostok. 

Support  for  the  feeeze  does  not  mean  op- 
position to  a  strong  national  defense.  I  favor 
a  real  growth  of  5  percent  in  the  military 
budget  to  assure  the  readiness  and  reliabil- 
ity of  our  forces.  The  President  is  demand- 
ing twice  as  much.  But  we  cannot  afford 
military  waste  which  weakens  the  nation— 
and  which  has  subverted  the  national  con- 
sensus for  sustained  improvement  in  our  de- 
fenses, especially  our  conventional  capabil- 
ity. Instead  of  lavishing  our  treasure  on  first 
strike  weapons,  let  us  spend  it  on  first  class 
schools— from  the  first  grade  through  stu- 
dent loans  for  college  and  graduate  study. 

And  let  us  never  forget  that  national  secu- 
rity Includes  the  condition  of  our  society  as 
well  as  the  size  of  our  missiles.  The  world  in 
an  arms  race  is  also  a  world  impoverished. 
For  America,  running  that  arms  race  crip- 
ples our  capacity  to  do  anything  else. 

Today  we  are  cutting  immunization  for 
children  in  order  to  finance  the  weapons 
that  may  someday  kill  them.  Every  new 
shelter  for  a  missile  means  fewer  homes  for 
our  families.  Every  new  warhead  guidance 
system  that  can  read  enemy  defenses  means 
more  pupils  who  will  not  learn  to  read. 
Every  new  escalation  that  could  mean  death 
at  an  early  age  across  the  earth  also  darkens 
the  golden  years  of  our  senior  citizens  now. 

We  hear  rhetoric  from  our  highest  offi- 
cials about  eliminating  budgetary  waste.  If 
they  are  serious,  let  them  enter  into  a  nucle-. 
ar  freeze:  let  them  pursue  nuclear  reduc- 
tions; let  them  eliminate  the  expenditures 
that  now  make  a  desert  of  our  dreams— and 
that  someday  could  make  a  cold  wasteland 
of  all  the  earth. 

What  more  can  we  gain  if  we  drain  more 
of  our  resources  into  nuclear  overkill?  The 
American  and  Soviet  arsenals  are  already 
bristling  with  weapons  that  could  kill  more 
people,  bum  more  buildings,  and  sack  more 
cities,  than  in  all  the  conflicts  from  the  be- 
ginning of  history  until  now.  The  greatest 
works  of  human  enterprise  and  spirit  could 
be  vaporized  in  a  single  instant  by  the  most 
terrible  work  of  human  invention.  Despite 
all  our  bombs  and  all  our  missiles,  we  stand 
essentially  defenseless  upon  a  stage  on 
which  the  human  drama  could  be  closed  in 
the  flashing  of  a  fireball. 

As  an  American  I  believe  in  a  national  de- 
fense second  to  none,  sufficient  to  deter  any 
attack  from  any  adversary.  But  I  also  be- 
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Ueve  that  we  must  preserve  and  protect  a 
world  which  is  now  only  a  second  away  from 
nothingness. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  something  special  to 
each  of  you  who  are  students  here,  and  to 
all  those  of  your  age  who  share  the  high 
ideals  of  this  occasion.  The  conscience,  the 
caring,  the  commitment  that  you  and  your 
generation  bring  to  the  nuclear  issue  can 
help  to  change  the  direction  of  our  country 
and  even  the  fate  of  the  earth. 

Others  before  you  have  faced  a  similar 
test.  The  young  were  there  in  the  1960s  in 
the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  civil  righU  and 
the  struggle  against  the  Vietnam  War.  In 
the  lyiOs,  your  older  sisters  and  brothers 
summoned  America  to  provide  equality  for 
the  majority  of  our  people  who  are  women— 
and  to  prevent  the  poisoning  of  the  land 
and  the  air  and  water  that  are  the  greatest 
natural  gifts  of  this  continent. 

Now  in  the  1980s,  a  moment  of  history 
and  a  sense  of  hope  call  your  generation  to 
a  work  as  great  as  any  that  has  gone 
before— indeed  the  greatest  worlt  of  our 
time  and  of  all  time— the  work  of  peace.  The 
challenge  comes  especially  in  this  decade  be- 
cause the  danger  has  become  so  present  and 
so  clear.  The  difference  each  of  you  can 
make,  if  all  of  you  will  try,  may  make  the 
difference  between  peace  and  war,  between 
a  Just  society  and  a  garrison  state. 

Many  of  you  were  not  even  bom  yet  when 
John  Keimedy  was  here  in  19«3.  But  as  he 
said  then,  he  was  speaking  on  your  behalf, 
on  behalf  of  "future  generations,"  and  for 
the  sake  of  all  those  in  America  and  in  the 
Soviet  Union  "who  cherish  our  children's 
future."  He  reminded  us  that  "we  are  all 
mortal."  And  in  the  summer  that  followed, 
he  felt  that  he  would  rather  lose  the  next 
election  than  the  lose  the  test  ban  treaty. 

The  years  have  passed  and  so  have  Presi- 
dents—but the  meaning  of  that  message  has 
not  passed  away. 

You  have  lived  and  grown  in  these  danger- 
ous years— and  now  you  must  cherish  your 
own  future.  You  are  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  this  Atomic  Age— and  you  must  resolve 
that  it  shall  not  be  succeeded  by  a  Second 
Stone  Age.  You  know  that  we  are  all  mortal. 
And  so  let  all  of  us  seek  to  end  the  mortal 
danger— and  let  us  see  to  it  that  twenty 
years  from  now,  on  the  fortieth  armiversary 
of  President's  Kennedy's  speech,  your  chil- 
dren can  gather  on  this  campus  to  celebrate 
his  call  to  a  world  at  peace— not  merely  as  a 
promise  to  keep,  but  as  a  dream  that  has  fi- 
nally come  true. 

COKMERCKMEirr  ADDRESS  AT  AMERICAM 

UHnmtsiTT  IM  Washiwgton,  June  10,  1963 
President  Anderson,  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty, board  of  trustees,  distinguished  guests, 
my  old  colleague.  Senator  Bob  Byrd.  who 
has  earned  his  degree  through  many  years 
of  attending  night  law  school,  while  I  am 
earning  mine  in  the  next  30  minutes,  ladies 
and  gentlemen: 

It  is  with  great  pride  that  I  participate  in 
this  ceremony  of  the  American  University, 
sponsored  by  the  Methodist  Church,  found- 
ed by  Bishop  Fletcher  Hurst,  and  first 
opened  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  in 
1914.  This  is  a  young  and  growing  universi- 
ty, but  it  has  already  fulfilled  Bishop 
Hurst's  enlightened  hope  for  the  study  of 
history  and  public  affairs  in  a  city  devoted 
to  the  making  of  history  and  to  the  conduct 
of  the  public's  business.  By  sponsoring  this 
institution  of  higher  learning  for  all  who 
wish  to  leam,  whatever  their  color  or  their 
creed,  the  Methodists  of  this  area  and  the 
Nation  deserve  the  Nation's  thanks,  and  I 


commend  all  those  who  are  today  graduat- 
ing. 

Professor  Woodrow  Wilson  once  said  that 
every  man  sent  out  from  a  university  should 
be  a  man  of  his  nation  as  well  as  a  man  of 
his  time,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  men 
and  women  who  carry  the  honor  of  graduat- 
ing from  this  institution  will  continue  to 
give  from  their  lives,  from  their  talents,  a 
high  measure  of  public  service  and  public 
support. 

"There  are  few  earthly  things  more  beau- 
tiful than  a  university, "  wrote  John  Mase- 
field,  in  his  tribute  to  English  universities— 
and  his  words  are  equally  true  today.  He  did 
not  refer  to  spires  and  towers,  to  campus 
greens  and  ivied  walls.  He  admired  the 
splendid  beauty  of  the  university,  he  said, 
because  it  was  "a  place  where  those  who 
hate  ignorance  may  strive  to  know,  where 
those  who  perceive  truth  may  strive  to 
make  others  see." 

I  have,  therefore,  chosen  this  time  and 
place  to  discuss  a  topic  on  which  ignorance 
too  often  abounds  and  the  truth  is  too 
rarely  perceived— yet  it  is  the  most  impor- 
tant topic  on  earth:  world  peace. 

What  kind  of  peace  do  I  mean?  What  kind 
of  peace  do  we  seek?  Not  a  Pax  Americana 
enforced  on  the  world  by  American  weapons 
of  war.  Not  the  peace  of  the  grave  or  the  se- 
curity of  the  slave.  I  am  talking  about  genu- 
ine peace,  the  kind  of  peace  that  makes  life 
on  earth  worth  living,  the  kind  that  enables 
men  and  nations  to  grow  and  to  hope  and  to 
build  a  better  life  for  their  children— not 
merely  peace  for  Americans  but  peace  for 
all  men  and  women— not  merely  peace  in 
our  time  but  peace  for  all  time. 

I  speak  of  peace  because  of  the  new  face 
of  war.  Total  war  makes  no  sense  in  an  age 
when  great  powers  can  maintain  large  and 
relatively  invulnerable  nuclear  forces  and 
refuse  to  surrender  without  resort  to  those 
forces.  It  makes  no  sense  in  an  age  when  a 
single  nuclear  weapon  contains  almost  ten 
times  the  explosive  force  delivered  by  all  of 
the  allied  air  forces  in  the  Second  World 
War.  It  makes  no  sense  in  an  age  when  the 
deadly  poisons  produced  by  a  nuclear  ex- 
change would  be  carried  by  wind  and  water 
and  soil  and  seed  to  the  far  comers  of  the 
globe  and  to  generations  yet  unborn. 

Today  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars every  year  on  weapons  acquired  for  the 
purpose  of  making  sure  we  never  need  to 
use  them  is  essential  to  keeping  the  peace. 
But  surely  the  acquisition  of  such  idle  stock- 
piles—which can  only  destroy  and  never 
create— is  not  the  only,  much  less  the  most 
efficient,  means  of  assuring  peace. 

I  speak  of  peace,  therefore,  as  the  neces- 
sary rational  end  of  rational  men.  I  realize 
that  the  pursuit  of  peace  is  not  as  dramatic 
as  the  pursuit  of  war— and  frequently  the 
words  of  the  pursuer  fall  on  deaf  ears.  But 
we  have  no  more  urgent  task. 

Some  say  that  it  is  useless  to  speak  of 
world  peace  or  world  law  or  world  disarma- 
ment—and that  it  will  be  useless  until  the 
leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  adopt  a  more 
enlightened  attitude.  I  hope  they  do.  I  be- 
lieve we  can  help  them  do  it.  But  I  also  be- 
lieve that  we  must  reexamine  our  own  atti- 
tude—as individuals  and  as  a  Nation— for 
our  attitude  is  as  essential  as  theirs.  And 
every  graduate  of  this  school,  every 
thoughtful  citizen  who  despairs  of  war  and 
wishes  to  bring  peace,  should  begin  by  look- 
ing inward— by  examining  his  own  attitude 
toward  the  possibilities  of  peace,  toward  the 
Soviet  Union,  toward  the  course  of  the  cold 
war  and  toward  freedom  and  peace  here  at 
home. 


First:  Let  us  examine  our  attitude  toward 
peace  itself.  Too  many  of  us  think  it  is  im- 
possible. Too  many  think  it  unreaL  But  that 
is  a  dangerous,  defeatist  belief.  It  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  war  is  inevitable— that 
mankind  is  doomed— that  we  are  gripped  by 
forces  we  cannot  control. 

We  need  not  accept  that  view.  Our  prob- 
lems are  manmade— therfore,  they  can  be 
solved  by  man.  And  man  can  be  as  big  as  he 
wants.  No  problem  of  human  destiny  is 
beyond  human  beings.  Man's  reason  and 
spirit  have  often  solved  the  seemingly 
unsolvable— and  we  believe  they  can  do  it 
again. 

I  am  not  referring  to  the  absolute,  infinite 
concept  of  universal  peace  and  good  will  of 
which  some  fantasies  and  fanatics  dream.  I 
do  not  deny  the  value  of  hopes  and  dreams 
but  we  merely  invite  discouragement  and  in- 
credulity by  making  that  our  only  and  Im- 
mediate goal. 

Let  us  focus  instead  on  a  more  practical, 
more  attainable  peace— based  not  on  a 
sudden  revolution  in  human  nature  but  on  a 
gradual  evolution  in  human  institutions— on 
a  series  of  concrete  actions  and  effective 
agreements  which  are  the  interest  of  all 
concemed.  There  is  no  single,  simple  key  to 
this  peace— no  grand  or  magic  formula  to  be 
adopted  by  one  or  two  powers.  Genuine 
peace  must  be  the  product  of  many  nations, 
the  sum  of  many  acts.  It  must  be  dynamic, 
not  static,  changing  to  meet  the  challenge 
of  each  new  generation.  For  peace  is  a  proc- 
ess—a way  of  solving  problems. 

With  such  a  peace,  there  will  still  be  quar- 
rels and  conflicting  interests,  as  there  are 
within  families  and  nations.  World  peace, 
like  community  peace,  does  not  reqiure  that 
each  man  love  his  neighbor— it  requires  only 
that  they  live  together  in  mutual  tolerance, 
submitting  their  disputes  to  a  Just  and 
peaceful  settlement.  And  history  teaches  us 
that  enmities  between  nations,  as  between 
individuals,  do  not  last  forever.  However 
fixed  our  likes  and  dislikes  may  seem,  the 
tide  of  time  and  evenU  will  often  bring  sur- 
prising changes  in  the  relations  between  na- 
tions and  neighbors. 

So  let  us  persevere.  Peace  need  not  be  im- 
practicable, and  war  need  not  be  inevitable. 
By  defining  our  goal  more  clearly,  by 
making  it  seem  more  manageable  and  less 
remote,  we  can  help  all  peoples  to  see  it.  to 
draw  hope  from  it,  and  to  move  irresistibly 
toward  it. 

Second:  Let  us  reexamine  our  attitude 
toward  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  discouraging 
to  think  that  their  leaders  may  actually  l)e- 
lieve  what  their  propagandists  write.  It  is 
discouraging  to  read  a  recent  authoritative 
Soviet  text  on  Military  Strategy  and  find,  on 
page  after  page,  wholly  t>aseless  and  incredi- 
ble claims— such  as  the  allegation  that 
"American  imperialist  circles  are  preparing 
to  unleash  different  types  of  wars  .  .  .  that 
there  is  a  very  real  threat  of  a  preventive 
war  being  unleashed  by  American  imperial- 
ists against  the  Soviet  Union  .  .  .  [and  that] 
the  political  aims  of  the  American  imperial- 
ists are  to  enslave  economically  and  politi- 
cally the  European  and  other  capitalist 
countries  .  .  .  [and]  to  achieve  world  domi- 
nation ...  by  means  of  aggressive  wars." 

Truly,  as  it  was  written  long  ago:  "The 
wicked  flee  when  no  man  pursueth."  Yet  it 
is  sad  to  read  these  Soviet  statements— to 
realize  the  extent  of  the  gulf  between  us. 
But  it  is  also  a  warning— a  warning  to  the 
American  people  not  to  fall  into  the  same 
trap  as  the  Soviets,  not  to  see  only  a  distort- 
ed and  desperate  view  of  the  other  side,  not 
to  see  conflict  as  inevitable,  acconmiodation 


■>  bnponlble.  and  communication  as  noth- 
ing more  than  an  exchange  of  threats. 

No  government  or  social  system  is  so  evil 
that  its  people  must  be  considered  as  lack- 
ing in  virtue.  As  Americans,  we  find  commu- 
nism profouiKlly  repugnant  as  a  negation  of 
personal  freedom  and  dignity.  But  we  can 
still  hail  the  Russian  people  for  their  many 
achievements— in  science  and  space,  in  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  growth,  in  culture  and 
in  acts  of  courage. 

Among  the  many  traits  the  people  of  our 
two  countries  have  in  common,  none  is 
stronger  than  our  mutual  abhorrence  of 
war.  Almost  unique,  among  the  major  world 
powers,  we  have  never  been  at  war  with 
each  other.  And  no  nation  in  the  history  of 
battle  ever  suffered  more  than  the  Soviet 
Union  suffered  in  the  course  of  the  Second 
World  War.  At  least  20  million  lost  their 
lives.  Coiuitless  millions  of  homes  and  farms 
were  burned  or  sacked.  A  third  of  the  na- 
tion's territory,  including  nearly  two  thirds 
of  its  industrial  base,  was  turned  into  a 
wasteland— a  loss  equivalent  to  the  devasta- 
tion of  this  country  east  of  Chicago. 

Today,  should  total  war  ever  break  out 
again— no  matter  how— our  two  countries 
would  become  the  primary  targets.  It  is  an 
ironic  but  accurate  fact  that  the  two  strong- 
est powers  are  the  two  in  the  most  danger  of 
devastation.  All  we  have  built,  all  we  have 
worked  for,  would  be  destroyed  in  the  first 
24  hours.  And  even  in  the  cold  war,  which 
brings  burdens  and  dangers  to  so  many 
countries,  including  this  Nation's  closest 
allies — our  two  countries  bear  the  heaviest 
burdens.  For  we  are  both  devoting  massive 
sums  of  money  to  weapons  that  could  be 
)>etter  devoted  to  combating  ignorance,  pov- 
erty, and  disease.  We  are  both  caught  up  in 
a  vicious  and  dangerous  cycle  in  which  sus- 
picion on  one  side  breeds  suspicion  on  the 
other,  and  new  weapons  beget  counterweap- 
ons. 

In  short,  both  the  United  States  and  its 
allies,  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies, 
have  a  mutually  deep  interest  in  a  just  and 
genuine  peace  and  in  halting  the  arms  race. 
Agreements  to  this  end  are  in  the  interests 
of  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  ours— and 
even  the  most  hostile  nations  can  be  relied 
upon  to  accept  and  keep  those  treaty  obliga- 
tions, and  only  those  treaty  obligations,  and 
only  those  treaty  obligations,  which  are  in 
their  own  interest. 

So,  let  us  not  be  blind  to  our  differences— 
but  let  us  also  direct  attention  to  our 
common  interests  and  to  the  means  by 
which  those  differences  can  be  resolved. 
And  if  we  cannot  end  now  our  differences, 
at  least  we  can  help  make  the  world  safe  for 
diversity.  For.  in  the  final  analysis,  our  most 
basic  conunon  link  is  that  we  all  inhabit  this 
small  planet.  We  all  breathe  the  same  air. 
We  all  cherish  our  children's  future.  And  we 
are  all  mortal. 

Third:  Let  us  reexamine  our  attitude 
toward  the  cold  war.  remembering  that  we 
are  not  engaged  in  a  debate,  seeking  to  pile 
up  debating  points.  We  are  not  here  distrib- 
uting blame  or  pointing  the  finger  of  Judg- 
ment. We  must  deal  with  the  world  as  it  is, 
and  not  as  it  might  have  been  had  the  histo- 
ry of  the  last  18  years  been  different. 

We  must,  therefore,  persevere  in  the 
searoh  for  peace  in  the  hope  that  construc- 
tive changes  within  the  Communist  bloc 
might  bring  within  reach  solutions  which 
now  seem  beyond  us.  We  must  conduct  our 
affairs  in  such  a  way  that  it  becomes  in  the 
Communists'  interest  to  agree  on  a  genuine 
peace.  Above  all,  while  defending  our  own 
vital  Interests,  nuclear  powers  must  avert 


those  confrontations  which  bring  an  adver- 
sary to  a  choice  of  either  a  humiliating  re- 
treat or  a  nuclear  war.  To  adopt  that  kind 
of  course  in  the  nuclear  age  would  be  evi- 
dence only  of  the  bankruptcy  of  our 
policy— or  of  a  collective  death-wish  for  the 
world. 

To  secure  these  ends,  America's  weapons 
are  nonprovocative.  carefully  controlled,  de- 
signed to  deter,  and  capable  of  selective  use. 
Our  military  forces  are  committed  to  peace 
and  disciplined  in  self-restraint.  Our  diplo- 
mats are  instructed  to  avoid  unnecessary  ir- 
ritants and  purely  rhetorical  hostility. 

For  we  can  seek  a  relaxation  of  tensions 
without  relaxing  our  guard.  And.  for  our 
part,  we  do  not  need  to  use  threats  to  prove 
that  we  are  resolute.  We  do  not  need  to  Jam 
foreign  broadcasts  out  of  fear  our  faith  will 
be  eroded.  We  are  unwilling  to  impose  our 
system  on  any  unwilling  people— but  we  are 
willing  and  able  to  engage  in  peaceful  com- 
petition with  any  people  on  earth. 

Meanwhile,  we  seek  to  strengthen  the 
United  Nations,  to  help  solve  its  financial 
problems,  to  make  it  a  more  effective  instru- 
ment for  peace,  to  develop  it  into  a  genuine 
world  security  system— a  system  capable  of 
resolving  disputes  on  the  basis  of  law.  of  in- 
suring the  security  of  the  large  and  the 
small,  and  of  creating  conditions  under 
which  arms  can  finally  be  abolished. 

At  the  same  time  we  seek  to  keep  peace 
inside  the  non-Communist  world,  where 
many  nations,  all  of  them  our  friends,  are 
divided  over  issues  which  weaken  Western 
unity,  which  invite  Communist  intervention 
or  which  threaten  to  erupt  into  war.  Our  ef- 
forts in  West  New  Guinea,  in  the  Congo,  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  in  the  Indian  subconti- 
nent, have  been  persistent  and  patient  de- 
spite criticism  from  both  sides.  We  have  also 
tried  to  set  an  example  for  others— by  seek- 
ing to  adjust  small  but  significant  differ- 
ences with  our  own  closest  neighbors  in 
Mexico  and  in  Canada. 

Speaking  of  other  nations.  I  wish  to  make 
one  point  clear.  We  are  bound  to  many  na- 
tions by  alliances.  Those  alliances  exist  be- 
cause our  concern  and  theirs  substantially 
overlap.  Our  conunitment  to  defend  West- 
em  Europe  and  West  Berlin,  for  example, 
stands  undiminished  because  of  the  identity 
of  our  vital  interests.  The  United  States  will 
make  no  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
expense  of  other  nations  and  other  peoples, 
not  merely  because  they  are  our  partners, 
but  also  because  their  interests  and  ours 
converge. 

Our  interests  converge,  however,  not  only 
in  defending  the  frontiers  of  freedom,  but  in 
pursuing  the  paths  of  peace.  It  is  our  hope— 
and  the  purpose  of  allied  policies— to  con- 
vince the  Soviet  Union  that  she.  too.  should 
let  each  nation  choose  its  own  future,  so 
long  as  that  choice  does  not  interfere  with 
the  choices  of  others.  The  Communist  drive 
to  impose  their  political  and  economic 
system  on  others  is  the  primary  cause  of 
world  tension  today.  For  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  if  all  nations  could  refrain  from 
interfering  in  the  self-determination  of 
others,  the  peace  would  be  much  more  as- 
sured. 

This  will  require  a  new  effort  to  achieve 
world  law— a  new  context  for  world  discus- 
sions. It  virill  require  increased  understand- 
ing between  the  Soviets  and  ourselves.  And 
Increased  understanding  will  require  in- 
creased contact  and  communication.  One 
step  in  this  direction  is  the  proposed  ar- 
rangement for  a  direct  line  between  Moscow 
and  Washington,  to  avoid  on  each  side  the 
dangerous  delays,   misunderstandings,   and 


mlareadings  of  the  other's  actions  which 
might  occur  at  a  time  of  crisis. 

We  have  also  been  talking  in  Geneva 
about  other  first-step  measures  of  arms  con- 
trol, designed  to  limit  the  intensity  of  the 
arms  race  and  to  reduce  the  risks  of  acciden- 
tal war.  Our  primary  long-range  interest  in 
Geneva,  however,  is  general  and  complete 
disarmament — designed  to  take  place  by 
stages  permitting  parallel  political  develop- 
ments to  build  the  new  institutions  of  peace' 
which  would  take  the  place  of  arms.  The 
pursuit  of  disarmament  has  been  an  effort 
of  this  Goverrunent  since  the  1920's.  It  has 
been  urgently  sought  by  the  past  three  ad- 
ministrations. And  however  dim  the  pros- 
pects may  be  today,  we  intend  to  continue 
this  effort— to  continue  it  in  order  that  all 
countries,  including  our  own.  can  better 
grasp  what  the  problems  and  possibilities  of 
disarmament  are. 

The  one  major  area  of  these  negotiations 
where  the  end  is  insight,  yet  where  a  fresh 
start  Is  badly  needed,  is  in  a  treaty  to  outlaw 
nuclear  tests.  The  conclusion  of  such  a 
treaty,  so  near  and  yet  so  far,  would  check 
the  spiraling  arms  race  in  one  of  its  most 
dangerous  areas.  It  would  place  the  nuclear 
powers  In  a  position  to  deal  more  effectively 
with  one  of  the  greatest  hazards  which  man 
faces  in  1963,  the  further  spread  of  nuclear 
arms.  It  would  Increase  our  security— it 
would  decrease  the  prospects  of  war.  Surely 
this  goal  is  sufficiently  important  to  require 
our  steady  pursuit,  yielding  neither  to  the 
temptation  to  give  up  the  whole  effort  nor 
the  temptation  to  give  up  our  insistence  on 
vital  and  responsibile  safeguards. 

I  am  taking  this  opportunity,  therefore,  to 
announce  two  important  decisions  in  this 
regard. 

First:  Chairman  Khrushchev,  Prime  Btin- 
ister  Macmillan.  and  I  have  agreed  that 
high  level  discussions  will  shortly  begin  in 
Moscow  looking  toward  early  agreement  on 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty.  Our  hopes 
must  be  tempered  with  the  caution  of  histo- 
ry—but with  our  hopes  go  the  hopes  of  all 
mankind. 

Second:  To  make  clear  our  good  faith  and 
solemn  convictions  on  the  matter,  I  now  de- 
clare that  the  United  States  does  not  pro- 
pose to  conduct  nuclear  tests  in  the  atmos- 
phere so  long  as  other  states  do  not  do  so. 
We  will  not  be  the  first  to  resume.  Such  a 
declaration  is  no  substitute  for  a  formal 
binding  treaty,  but  I  hope  it  will  help  us 
achieve  one.  Nor  would  such  a  treaty  be  a 
substitute  for  disarmament,  but  I  hope  it 
will  help  us  achieve  it. 

Finally,  my  fellow  Americans,  let  us  exam- 
ine our  attitude  toward  peace  and  freedom 
here  at  home.  The  quality  and  spirit  of  our 
own  society  must  justify  and  support  our  ef * 
forts  abroad.  We  must  show  it  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  our  own  lives— as  many  of  you  who 
are  graduating  today  will  have  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  do,  by  serving  without  pay  in 
the  Peace  Corps  abroad  or  in  the  proposed 
National  Service  Corps  here  at  home. 

But  wherever  we  are,  we  must  all,  in  our 
daily  lives,  live  up  to  the  age-old  faith  that 
peace  and  freedom  walk  together.  In  too 
many  of  our  cities  today,  the  peace  is  not 
secure  because  freedom  Is  incomplete. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  executive 
branch  at  all  levels  of  government— local. 
State,  and  National— to  provide  and  protect 
that  freedom  for  all  of  our  citizens  by  all 
means  within  their  authority.  It  Is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  legislative  branch  at  all 
levels,  wherever  that  authority  is  not  now 
adequate,  to  make  it  adequate.  And  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  all  citizens  in  all  sections  of 
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this  country  to  respect  the  rights  of  all 
others  and  to  respect  the  law  of  the  land. 

All  this  is  not  unrelated  to  world  peace. 
"When  a  man's  ways  please  the  Lord,"  the 
Scriptures  tell  us,  "he  maketh  even  his  en- 
emies to  be  at  peace  with  him. '  And  is  not 
peace,  in  the  last  analysis,  liasically  a  matter 
of  human  rights— the  right  to  live  out  our 
lives  without  fear  of  devasUtion— the  right 
to  breathe  air  as  nature  provided  it— the 
right  of  future  generations  to  a  healthy  ex- 
istence? 

While  we  proceed  to  safeguard  our  nation- 
al interests,  let  us  also  safeguard  human  in- 
terests. And  the  elimination  of  war  and 
anns  is  clearly  in  the  interest  of  both.  No 
treaty,  however  much  it  may  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all.  however  tightly  it  may  be 
worded,  can  provide  absolute  security 
against  the  rislLS  of  deception  and  evasion. 
But  it  can— if  It  is  sufficiently  effective  in  its 
enforcement  and  if  it  is  sufficiently  in  the 
interests  of  its  signers— offer  far  more  secu- 
rity and  far  fewer  risks  than  an  unabated, 
uncontrolled,  unpredictable  arms  race. 

The  United  SUtes.  as  the  world  knows. 
wiU  never  start  a  war.  We  do  not  want  a 
war.  We  do  not  now  expect  a  war.  This  gen- 
eration of  Americans  has  already  had 
enough— more  than  enough— of  war  and 
hate  and  oppression.  We  shall  be  prepared 
if  other^  wish  it.  We  shall  be  alert  to  try  to 
stop  it  But  we  shall  also  do  our  part  to 
build  a  world  of  peace  where  the  weak  are 
safe  and  the  strong  are  Just.  We  are  not 
helpless  before  that  task  or  hopeless  of  its 
success.  Confident  and  unafraid,  we  labor 
on— not  toward  a  strategy  of  annihilation 
but  toward  a  strategy  of  peace.* 


THE  DEBT  BURDEN  MUST  BE 
BORNE  BY  THOSE  RESPONSI- 
BLE FOR  IT 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  second  of  a  three-part  Washington 
Times  series  on  the  international  debt 
dilemma  appears  today.  Columnist 
Steven  K.  Beckner  explores  a  most 
worthwhile  and  necessary  theme; 
namely,  that  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  resolving  the  debt  situation 
must  fall  upon  those  whose  actions 
have  led  to  it.  The  banks  must  bear 
the  necessary  losses  which  accompany 
any  bad  loan,  and  the  troubled  econo- 
mies of  the  Third  World  must  begin  to 
pursue  aggressively  policies  designed 
to  promote  free  trade  and  growth  of 
productive  industries. 

Unfortunately  for  all  concerned,  the 
pervasive  mood  in  Congress  seems  to 
prefer  another  course:  A  bailout  of  the 
banks  and  the  LDC's  through  an  ex- 
pansion of  the  resources  of  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.  The  $8.4  bil- 
lion in  question  constitutes  a  crutch 
that  we  as  a  nation  cannot  afford  to 
provide,  Mr.  President.  The  banks  and 
the  LDC's  should  be  granted  no  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule  that  individ- 
uals and  institutions  are  ultimately  re- 
sponsible for  their  decisions  and  ac- 
tions. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 


Third  World  Pouct  Chahgu  Ark  Nkkdkd 

To  Ease  Debt  Probuem 
A  few  years  ago  those  who  warned  of  a 
global  financial  crisis  were  labeled  "proph- 
ets of  doom." 

Now  it  Is  fashionable  for  prominent  politi- 
cians and  academics  to  predict  massive  loan 
defaults,  an  implosion  of  the  world's  credit 
pyramid  and  the  imminent  destruction  of 
the  international  banking  system. 

To  ward  off  disaster,  governments,  includ- 
ing the  Reagan  administration,  are  advocat- 
ing increased  funding  for  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  other  agencies.  They 
also  want  special  "bridging"  loans,  standby 
credit  facilities  among  the  central  banks 
and  stepped-up  lending  by  commercial 
t>anks  to  the  less-developed  countries 
(LDCs). 

Congress  is  being  asked  to  commit  the 
U.S.  Treasury  to  an  additional  (8.4  billion  in 
contributions  to  the  IMP.  which  makes  con- 
ditional loans  to  financially  strapped  na- 
tions. Also,  the  administration  is  requesting 
increased  support  for  the  International  De- 
velopment Association,  an  affiliate  of  the 
World  Bank  specializing  in  interest-free 
loans  to  impoverished  nations. 

International  banks— those  strange  hy- 
brids of  starched-shirt  conservatism,  river- 
boat  gambling  and  Third  World  philanthro- 
py—find themselves  laden  with  nearly  (265 
billion  in  medium-  and  long-term  loans  to 
non-OPEC  developing  countries.  It  comes  to 
about  half  of  those  nation's  total  debts. 

Banks  already  have  had  to  reschedule 
payment  on  many  of  these  loans.  But  how 
vulnerable  are  our  banks? 

The  banks  are  doing  fine.  If  earnings  are 
any  indication.  They  were  over  (15  billion 
last  year,  compared  with  (14.7  billion  in 
1981  and  (7.8  billion  In  1976,  according  to 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corp. 

American  Banker's  list  of  top  earners  is 
headed  by  Citicorp,  J.P.  Morgan,  Bank  of 
America  and  Chase  Manhattan. 

If  banks  are  concerned  about  bad  foreign 
loans.  It  is  not  reflected  in  another  key  sta- 
tistic. Reserves  for  loan  losses  were  up  from 
their  1981  level  at  the  end  of  1982.  but  only 
by  about  (1  billllon  for  banks  with  assets 
over  (750  million,  according  to  the  Federal 
Reserve. 

Smaller  banks,  which  frequently  partici- 
pate In  foreign  loans,  have  l)ecome  more 
cautious.  Locally.  Riggs  cut  foreign  loans  by 
(10  million  last  year  and  increased  reserves 
for  loan  losses  by  (4  million.  At  Its  recent 
stockholders  meeting.  Riggs  Chairman  Joe 
L.  Allbritton  announced  that  he  intends  to 
"focus  our  future  lending  activity  more  on 
our  domestic  business"  and  to  choose  inter- 
national customers  "carefully  on  a  conserva- 
tive basis." 

American  Security.  Riggs'  biggest  rival, 
trimmed  its  foreign  loan  portfolio  by  (8  mil- 
lion in  1982.  while  raising  Its  loan  loss  re- 
serves by  (1  million. 

The  new  bank  restraint  has  met  with 
alarm  at  Treasury,  where  Undersecretary 
Beryl  Sprinkel  warns.  "There  Is  a  danger 
they  could  go  too  far  and  drive  other  coun- 
tries now  in  reasonably  good  shape  into  fi- 
nancial difficulty." 

Others  pr^ct  that  failure  to  extend 
ample  credits  on  easy  terms  will  lead  to  a 
"debtors'  cartel"  and  coordinated  loan  de- 
faults. If  that  happens,  "we're  all  in  trou- 
ble." said  Richard  Puz.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Bank  of  America,  in  an  inter- 
view, "but  the  likelihood  of  a  debtors'  cartel 
is  extremely  remote.  It's  a  nice  phraseology 
that  defies  logic." 


Puz  likened  wholesale  default  to  the  n.8. 
Treasury  announcing  it's  not  going  to  roll 
over  or  pay  interest  on  Its  securities. 

In  a  new  study.  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee senior  economist  Robert  E.  Welntraub 
writes  that  if  the  nine  largest  debtor  nations 
"repudiated  their  external  debts  and  loans 
to  them  had  to  be  written  down  to  zero,  the 
loss  would  represent  150  percent  of  the  cap- 
ital of  our  largest  banks." 

Defaults  by  Mexico  and  Brazil  alone 
would  "wipe  out  95  percent  of  the  capital  of 
the  nine  largest  U.S.  banks  and  74  percent 
of  the  capital  of  the  next  15  largest  banks," 
he  notes. 

But  Welntraub  hastens  to  add  that  large- 
scale  default  is  very  unlikely  and  that  the 
threat  of  widespread  bank  failures  Is  Imagi- 
nary. He  observes  that,  although  total  for- 
eign loans  by  U.S.  banks  exceed  (343  billion, 
only  (108.2  billion  Is  owed  by  non-OPEC  de- 
veloping nations. 

"There  is  no  aggregate  Third  World  debt 
problem,"  he  adds.  "Banks  are  exposed  sig- 
nificantly in  some  developing  countries  and 
hardly  at  all  in  others.  Further,  different 
countries  have  different  capacities  to 
handle  debt." 

The  LDCs'  debt  servicing  costs  rose  from 
10  to  25  percent  of  their  exports  from  1973 
to  1981.  estimates  an  Atlantic  Council  policy 
paper. 

But.  citing  economic  recovery  and  reduced 
interest  rates,  Welntraub  predicts,  "It  will 
be  easier  for  all  of  the  nations,  excepting 
possibly  Mexico  and  Venezuela,  to  service 
their  debts  in  1983  than  it  was  In  1981  and 
1982." 

At  the  IMF.  a  high-ranking  loan  official 
confident,  "There  are  a  number  of  countries 
who  won't  make  it  through  the  year  and 
others  who  won't  without  a  lot  of  help,"  but 
he  added,  ""I'm  not  suggesting  the  bigger 
more  publicly  visible  countries  will  default 
In  a  big  way." 

Even  in  the  event  of  default,  Welntraub 
says,  "immediate  write-downs  of  loans 
would  neither  be  necessary  nor  desirable. 
The  regulators  can  allow  banks  time  to 
write  down  defaulted  loans,  and  it  would  be 
disruptive  for  them  not  to  do  so. 

"Some  banks  might  fail,"  Welntraub  ac- 
knowledged, but  "given  common-sense  be- 
havior by  bank  regulators  and  appropriate 
actions  by  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  collapse 
of  our  money  and  banking  systems  can  be 
ruled  out  even  In  the  event  of  widespread 
defaults  by  LDCs." 

Senate  Banking  Committee  Chairman 
Jake  Gam,  R-Utah.  is  prepared  to  accept 
some  bank  failures.  "If  they  have  to  merge 
so  be  It."  he  told  The  Washington  Times. 

Others  take  a  harsher  view.  "I  think  that 
if  the  IMF  refused  to  help  these  countries 
certain  banks  would  suffer,"  New  York  Uni- 
versity Professor  Melvyn  Krauss  told  a 
Manhattan  Institute  forum.  "They  ought  to 
suffer  the  consequences  for  having  made 
foolish  loans,  and  perhaps  they  will  cease  to 
do  so  in  the  future." 

International  banks  didn't  get  mired  in 
sticky  foreign  loans  all  of  a  sudden.  They 
became  entangled  as  the  international  mon- 
etary muddle  developed  in  the  1970s. 

Today's  financial  flux  was  not  anticipated 
In  July  1944.  when  the  dollar-dominated 
Bretton  Woods  regime  of  fixed  exchange 
rates  replaced  the  shattered  hegemony  of 
the  British  pound.  Financial  tranquility  was 
to  be  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  Treasury's  vow 
to  pay  gold  to  foreign  official  holders  of  dol- 
lars at  the  rate  of  (35  per  ounce. 

With  nearly  700  million  ounces  of  Ameri- 
can gold,  there  seemed  no  limit  to  the  flow 
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of  U,8,  currency  that  could  buy.  at  favor- 
ably nxed  rates  of  exchange,  the  goods  and 
resources  of  other  nations.  By  1959,  the  ex- 
ternal dollar  liabilities  of  the  United  States 
exceeded  the  official  value  of  Its  gold  hold- 
ings. Few  noticed,  and  America  kept  spend- 
ing freely.  But.  by  the  mid-19flOB,  the  dol- 
lar's strong  facade  had  become  transparent- 
ly thin. 

Besieged  by  foreign  demands  for  gold. 
President  Richard  M.  Nixon  bowed  to  inevi- 
tability in  1971  by  devaluing  the  dollar  and 
renegtag  on  the  U.S.  promise  to  redeem 
paper  with  metal.  The  dollar  was  allowed  to 
float  against  foreign  currencies. 

Citing  dollar  depreciation,  OPEC  respond- 
ed with  sharp  oil  price  increases.  With  price 
controls  discouraging  domestic  oil  produc- 
tion, the  United  States  became  heavily  de- 
pendent on  foreign  oil.  Via  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficits,  the  United  States  caused  a 
six-fold  increase  in  world  monetary  reserves 
within  a  decade. 

The  Ehiro-currency  market,  where  banks 
lend  and  relend  currencies  (three-quarters 
of  them  dollars)  outside  their  home  borders, 
mushroomed.  With  no  central  bank  re- 
straints, the  Euro-market  grew  25  percent 
per  year  in  the  '70s. 

The  U.S.  government  encouraged  Ameri- 
can banks  to  lend  abroad  to  help  recycle 
OPEC  surpluses  to  countries  faced  with 
climbing  oil  Import  bills. 

By  1980,  the  Euro-market  had  grown  to  (1 
trillion  from  virtually  nothing  in  1960.  Until 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  It  was  an  article  of 
faith  that  the  world  was  "awash  in  excess  li- 
quidity." Then  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
Paul  Volcker  began  turning  off  the  dollar 
spigot.  Soon  concerns  shifted  from  double- 
digit  inflation  to  recession. 

The  growth  of  the  Euro-currency  market 
has  slowed,  but  It  hasn't  dried  up.  The  Bank 
for  International  Settlements  reports  that 
banks'  gross  external  assets  rose  by  (173.6 
billion  in  1982,  down  from  1981  s  (264.7  bil- 
lion surge  but  good  enough  to  bring  the 
gross  size  of  the  Euro-market  to  (1.69  tril- 
lion. 

Throughout  the  1970s.  America's  biggest 
banks  loaned  aggressively  to  non-OPEC  de- 
veloping countries  and  East  bloc  countries, 
dragging  smaller  banks  like  Riggs  and 
American  Security  with  them  through  loan 
syndications.  Too  often,  little  regard  was 
given  to  a  country's  ability  to  repay. 

It  all  began  in  the  1960s,  when  a  new 
breed  of  bankers,  seeking  to  maximize  reve- 
nues and  profits,  enhance  share  prices  and 
bring  their  institutions  into  the  limelight, 
began  courting  international  business.  So  in- 
tense was  the  competition  for  foreign  cus- 
tomers that  banks  were  shoving  money  at 
developing  countries  and  cutting  their  loan 
margins  to  the  bone  in  the  process. 

Mexico,  which  owes  (80.1  billion,  is  a  case 
In  point.  "It  was  very  easy  for  us  to  pick  up 
the  phone  and  get  some  more  dollars."  Fi- 
nance Minister  Jesus  Silva  Herzog  said.  ""It 
permitted  us  to  avoid  taking  some  measures 
we  should  have  taken."' 

Although  the  two  oil  shocks  are  frequent- 
ly blamed  for  Third  World  debt  burdens, 
Mexico  is  a  net  oil  exporter.  Venezuela,  a 
founding  member  of  OPEC,  has  debts  of 
nearly  (30  billion,  which  it  is  attempting  to 
reschedule. 

Borrowing  by  most  developing  countries 
was  closely  related  to  the  effect  higher  oil 
prices  had  In  widening  current  account  defi- 
cits. But  developing  countries'  debts  '"grew 
far  more  than  did  their  oil  bills,"'  a  Cato  In- 
stitute policy  analysis  notes. 

Welntraub  observes  that  Third  World 
"credit  appetites  did  not  decline  as  the  cur- 


rent account  surpluses  of  OPEC  members 
feU  in  1978  and  again  after  1980." 

The  blame  haa  to  be  shared  by  Pied  Piper 
banks.  Third  World  politicians  all  to  eager 
to  follow,  and  our  own  government. 

Amertean  bulks,  restricted  in  many  ways 
on  the  domestic  front,  found  foreign  ave- 
nues more  attractive.  But.  as  Gam  observes, 
"You  can't  put  it  all  on  the  banks.  There 
were  a  lot  of  politicians  encouraging  them." 

Welntraub  points  the  finger  at  Third 
World  policies  of  "extremely  rapid  money 
growth  and  huge  budget  deficits."  which 
produced  Inflation. 

"With  exchange  rates  fixed  or  at  least 
sticky,  inflation  reduced  exports  and  in- 
creased imports,  and  thus  actied  to  increase 
current-account  deficits."  he  says. 

Whatever  their  other  disagreements, 
nearly  all  students  of  the  problem  agree 
that  policy  changes  in  the  LDCs  must  be 
part  of  the  long-term  solution.* 


THE  HOMELESS 

•  lix.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  nuimber  of  homeless  has 
grown  alarmingly  in  the  past  several 
years.  Individuals  who  may  once  have 
been  hard-working  members  of  our  so- 
ciety now  find  themselves  jobless  and 
without  shelter  or  food. 

As  the  winter  months— and  resulting 
cold  weather— leave  us,  we  cannot 
afford  to  forget  these  people.  It  is  far 
too  easy  to  stereotype  these  nameless 
faces  as  "street  people"  and  banish 
them  into  a  world  of  anonymity.  We 
must  not  do  that.  We  must  rememljer 
that  these  are  fellow  human  beings 
who  need  compassion  and  support.  We 
must  strive  to  return  those  who  are 
able  to  work— to  make  them  self-suffi- 
cient once  again. 

Last  December,  a  conference  was 
held  in  the  Twin  Cities  to  discuss  the 
needs  of  lower  income  Twin  Citians 
during  these  times  of  economic  diffi- 
culty. David  Schultz,  who  is  the  man- 
ager of  branch  I,  II.  and  III,  worlcs 
with  the  homeless  in  the  Twin  Cities. 
At  the  conference  he  identified  some 
of  the  needs  of  the  homeless— in  very 
himian  terms.  I  believe  Mr.  Schultz' 
perspective  is  an  important  one  and 
would  like  to  share  his  conunents  with 
my  colleagues. 

At  the  same  meeting,  Robert  J.N. 
Ryan  presented,  for  consideration,  a 
proposal  to  rethink  our  social  policies. 
Ryan  suggested  that  we  attempt  to  in- 
stitute an  incentive,  rather  than  wel- 
fare, system.  The  goal  of  such  a 
system,  obviously,  would  be  to  create  a 
series  of  successive  approximations  to 
independence  and  health.  At  a  time 
when  innovation  is  critical,  we  should 
look  seriously  at  alternatives  like 
Ryan's. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  texts  of 
these  two  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  « 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 

David  Scrxtltz,  Manager,  Branches  I,  II, 
AND  III 

I'm  proof  of  the  fact  that  anyone  can  walk 
off  the  streets,  stand  up  In  front  of  a  group 
and  talk.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  street 


people.  That's  my  business  and  that's  what 
I  consider  myself.  Branch  I,  n  and  III 
doesn't  really  identify  itself.  I  think  by  the 
fact  that  there  are  three  of  them  you  know 
they  have  something  to  do  with  Catholics. 
Catholics  divide  everything  into  three.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Branches  do  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  Catholics.  Catholic  Char- 
ities of  the  Archiocese  of  St.  Paul  and  Min- 
neapolis runs  Branch  I.  II  and  III.  We  have 
a  fourth,  called  the  Dorothy  Day  Center, 
but  we  did  not  call  it  Branch  rv  because 
that  would  not  fit  into  the  scheme  of  things. 
We  have  also  done  a  few  other  sacrilegious 
things.  I  hope  no  one  takes  this  in  a  bad 
way,  but  we're  all  aware  of  the  fact  that 
bread  and  wine  are  very  sacred  things 
within  a  local  church.  But  we  have  added  a 
new  dimension  called  peanut  butter.  The 
Branches  and  the  Dorothy  Day  Center  are 
known  for  their  peanut  butter.  If  you  find 
yourself  out  of  a  Job,  please  come  and  try 
one  of  our  peanut  butter  sandwiches. 

I'm  going  to  address  the  Issue  of  street 
people  economics.  In  spite  of  what  I  Just 
said,  I'm  going  to  divide  this  Into  three 
parts.  I  want  to  give  you  some  idea  of  who 
are  the  street  people  and  what  are  their 
feelings,  which  I  think  is  often  overlooked. 
I'll  look  at  what  they  mean  when  they  talk 
about  being  safe.  Finally.  I'll  discuss  where 
they're  going  and  where  we're  going  in  rela- 
tionship to  them. 

If  you  haven't  yet,  I  encourage  you  to 
read  Jim  Scheibel's  background  paper.  I'm 
not  going  to  go  over  his  material.  It's  excel- 
lent background  data  on  street  people  in  St. 
Paul.  I  will  focus  my  comments  on  the  Min- 
neapolis area. 

The  term,  "street  people,"  Is  being  used  a 
lot  these  days.  I  think  it  can  mean  any  one 
of  us,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Most  street  people 
that  I  see  in  the  Branches  are  people  who 
have  mental  health  problems,  are  poverty 
stricken,  or  who  may  have  been  involved  In 
some  kind  of  criminal  activity.  Or  they  may 
have  been  involved  or  currently  are  involved 
in  alcoholism.  However,  I  want  to  stress  the 
fact  that  alcoholism  on  the  streets  only 
plays  an  important  role  for  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  people.  There's  a  stereotype 
that  says  that  all  people  on  the  streets  are 
alcoholics  or  have  an  alcoholic  problem. 
This  is  completely  erroneous. 

For  some,  something  destructive  occurred 
back  in  their  lives  that  put  them  on  the 
streets.  This  is  where  many  of  us  have  some- 
thing in  common  with  the  street  people.  It 
could  have  been  a  death  in  the  family.  It 
could  have  been  a  separation  or  divorce.  It 
could  have  been  Incest  or  family  violence. 
Generally,  the  people  on  the  streets  feel 
they  have  been  screwed  by  the  system.  In 
order  to  save  face,  they  have  created  a 
whole  new  system.  There  have  been  many 
famous  street  people  in  the  past.  Jesus  was 
a  street  person.  We  oftentimes  look  down  at 
street  people,  but  a  lot  of  people  who  have 
resorted  to  the  streets  have  done  things  of 
great  value  for  us.  One  example  is  George 
Orwell,  whose  Down  and  Out  in  London  and 
Paris  talks  about  his  early  life  as  a  street 
person.  It  also  contains  a  lot  of  data  and  a 
view  of  street  life. 

Historically,  street  people  here  go  back  to 
skid  row.  When  there  were  skid  rows,  you 
didn't  hear  the  word  street  people.  You 
heard  the  word  skid  row.  There  was  a  large 
population  prior  to  1930.  Many  of  them 
were  immigrants.  In  1910.  the  average  age 
of  the  skid  row  person  was  34  years  old. 
They  were  considered  part  of  the  surplus 
labor  force;  migrant  workers  of  a  sort.  The 
foundation  of  our  economic  system,  as  we 
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know  it  today,  was  fostered  by  them  because 
when  people  were  needed,  they  were  there 
to  work.  In  the  late  19308,  there  was  a  great 
decline  in  the  ntunber  of  people  on  skid  row 
broucht  about  by  the  treat  resurgence  of 
our  economy.  Jobs  were  becoming  more 
plentiful.  People  found  permanent  jobs.  But 
there  was  a  residue  of  the  1930  group.  They 
were  a  new  group  of  "skid  rowers. "  called 
the  "losers."  They  began  to  blame  them- 
selves for  their  situation. 

The  old  songs,  poems  tuid  parodies  about 
skid  rowers  way  back  illustrate  that  the  life 
they  led  was  rather  glamorous  at  times. 
There  were  a  lot  of  folk  tales  about  it.  But 
by  1930.  aU  that  went  away.  What  was  left 
was  the  fact  that  this  situation  was  a  scar. 
The  people  began  to  feel  this.  I  think  that's 
one  of  the  most  important  elements  to  re- 
member about  street  people  even  today. 
There's  a  scar  on  them.  It  has  been  placed 
on  them.  They  feel  it.  We  have  reassured 
them  of  it. 

As  I've  said  the  average  age  in  1910  was 
34.  but  by  1958  the  average  age  of  the  street 
person  was  60.  I  think  that's  very  signifi- 
cant. In  1958,  Minneapolis  decided  that  skid 
row  was  a  bad  scene.  We  wanted  to  do  away 
with  It.  We  tore  down  200  buildings  and  dis- 
placed 2.900  residents.  Of  those  2.900  resi- 
dents. 1.056  were  immediately  identified  as 
not  having  another  place  to  go  to.  We 
talked  about  how  to  build  different  resi- 
dences for  them.  But  as  time  went  by  and 
the  costs  were  seen,  we  decided  to  forsake 
that  answer.  These  people  were  then  la- 
beled as  transients.  To  this  very  day.  tran- 
sients are  considered  street  people,  but  I  can 
assure  you  from  some  of  our  surveys  that  at 
least  25  or  50  percent  of  the  people  on  the 
street  have  been  here  at  least  five  years,  and 
another  25  percent  have  lived  here  over  18 
years.  This  means  that  the  street  people 
here  are  basically  from  our  area.  They  were 
bom  and  raised  here. 

Street  persons  tend  to  be  very  asocial. 
Webster's  definition  of  asocial  is  "to  be  not 
social,  rejecting  or  lacking  the  capacity  of 
social  interaction  or  attitude. "  That's  the 
kind  of  behavior  I  see  amongst  the  street 
people.  They  withdraw.  They  blame  them- 
selves. They  feel  that  others  blame  them. 
They  suddenly  become  an  island  unto  them- 
selves. They're  dropped  on  the  street.  They 
feel  they  are  abandoned  by  everybody  else. 
There  is  no  god.  There  is  nothing.  And  this. 
I  think,  is  one  of  the  things  that  our  eco- 
nomic situation  today  continues  to  foster. 

When  asked  which  problem  caused  their 
current  situation.  55  percent  answered  "no 
jobs".  35  percent  said  it  was  themselves.  I 
think  the  "self"  issue  is  really  annoying,  but 
the  job  issue  is  seen  as  much  stronger.  The 
people  hold  themselves  accountable  even 
though  there  is  10.8  percent  unemployment. 
They  hold  themselves  accountable  for  the 
fact  that  they  don't  have  a  job. 

Based  on  our  data,  generally  I  don't  think 
you're  going  to  see  riots  from  people  on  the 
street.  This  might  be  some  good  news.  But 
the  bad  news  is  that  there's  more  and  more 
internalizing  of  the  problem.  I  think  that's 
a  festering  that  we  can't  tolerate  in  our  soci- 
ety, even  though  we  have  tolerated  it  in  the 
past.  The  people  are  just  leading  slow 
deaths.  I  thought  that  there  would  be  riots 
by  this  time  based  on  what  is  going  on.  In 
fact,  I  would  encourage  that  kind  of  reac- 
tk». 

How  do  street  people  feel  about  a  safety 
net?  81  percent  of  the  people  on  the  streets 
feel  that  they  need  jobs.  The  answer  was 
one  of  seven  categories  that  they  could 
choose.  81  percent  said  they  needed  jobs.  65 


percent  said  they  needed  lower  housing 
costs.  63  percent  said  they  needed  lower 
food  costs.  44  percent  said  more  housing 
needs  to  be  built  Only  39  percent  said  wel- 
fare needs  to  be  expanded.  People  really 
zeroed  in  that  it's  jobs,  it's  lower  housing 
costs,  it's  ways  that  I  can  deal  with  things 
on  my  own.  It's  my  freedom  that  they're 
really  talking  about.  I  want  freedom.  All 
they  really  want  is  a  fair  chance. 

I'd  like  to  read  briefly  a  couple  of  the 
comments  that  were  on  the  survey  that  we 
did.  The  Center  for  Urban  and  Regional  Af- 
fairs (CURA)  at  the  University  helped  us  do 
the  survey  work.  We  surveyed  706  people. 
Surveys  are  becoming  part  of  the  modem 
day  scene.  We  have  to  do  more  and  more 
survey  work.  It's  really  part  of  the  Reagan 
economic  system  to  sUy  on  top  of  all  the 
statistics,  here  are  a  few  comments  directly 
from  the  street  people. 

They  said.  "Give  jobs  to  those  who  can 
handle  them  and  help  to  others".  I  don't 
know  if  any  of  us  can  say  it  better.  "Give 
people  a  chance  to  make  a  decent  living. " 
"Help  people  be  aware  that  they  are  capa- 
ble." They  said,  "leave  Indians  alone  and  let 
them  go  back  to  Mother  Earth."  They  said. 
'Educate  people  on  how  to  adjust  to 
changes  in  life." 

How  do  they  see  the  situation  right  now? 
35  percent  of  them  said  they  are  worse  off 
today  than  they  were  last  year,  which  was 
really  bad.  We've  been  talking  about  people 
who  don't  have  a  lot  of  leeway,  one  way  or 
the  other.  33  percent  said  they  were  about 
the  same.  25  percent  said  that  they  were 
better  off.  but  there  was  no  proof  of  what 
they  meant  by  better  off. 

I  think  it's  also  very  interesting  to  look  at 
what  prediction  these  people  had  for  the 
future.  10  percent  said  they  would  be  worse 
off  next  year.  27  percent  said  they  would  be 
the  same.  55  percent  said  that  they  would 
be  better  off.  I  think  that's  better  than 
what  the  people  in  this  room  would  say. 

What  is  the  first  choice  of  help  when 
these  people  are  in  need?  38  percent  had  no 
answer  of  where  they  would  go  to  get  help. 
25  percent  said  they  would  go  to  friends.  13 
percent  said  they  would  go  to  private  agen- 
cies. 12  percent  said  they  would  go  to  their 
families.  28  percent  said  they  would  go  to 
church  and  3  percent  said  they  would  go  to 
welfare. 

In  conclusion,  were  seeing  a  awful  lot 
more  people.  We  see  about  400  people  a  day 
in  each  of  our  branches.  And  we're  seeing  a 
lot  more  new  faces.  The  question  that  I  am 
always  asked  are  how  many  people  do  you 
see  regularly,  and  how  many  people  do  you 
see  off  and  on.  About  14  percent  of  our 
people  come  back  every  day.  But  at  least  17 
percent  of  the  people  are  brand  new  every 
day.  They  are  brand  new.  and  very  ill-pre- 
pared for  what's  happening  on  the  streets. 
We  ask  them  questions  about  when  they 
last  had  a  job.  For  some  of  them  it  was  just 
last  week.  But  they  have  no  savings,  so 
when  the  job  went  they  were  out  on  the 
street  looking  and  that's  it.  That's  what 
we're  seeing  more  and  more.  We  continue  to 
allow  this  to  happen. 

In  closing.  I'd  like  to  say  that  as  yester- 
day's paper  reported,  transients  might  have 
accidentally  set  the  holiday  fire.  I  think  the 
fire  shows  that  a  lot  of  problems  in  the 
streets  are  beginning  to  be  seen:  the  Craig 
Jacksons  of  the  world  and  what's  happened 
there;  the  Peek  children  being  buried  this 
morning.  We  cant  statistically  gather  those 
kinds  of  incidente.  We  can't,  in  this  particu- 
lar room,  sit  and  try  to  even  consider  it.  It's 
those  kinds  of  things  that  really  say  very 


clearly  we're  all  in  this  together.  People  are 
always  hurrying  to  get  ahead  and  they  don't 
know  what  to  do  to  be  of  help.  I'm  confi- 
dent, in  lot  of  ways,  that  we  don't  know  how 
to  help  either.  The  one  thing  I  do  know  Is 
that  we  need  to  pull  together.  These  are  our 
brothers  and  our  sisters.  They're  part  of  us. 
We  can  make  it  together. 

Trk  iHCKimVK  Ststdc 
(By  Robert  J.  N.  Ryan) 
The  temptation  for  the  social  service  pro- 
fessionals to  bemoan  the  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstances we  are  cast  in  by  administrative 
fiat  Is  almost  overwhelming.  But  rather 
than  succumbing  to  that  ancient  litany  of 
"us  against  them",  I  have  chosen  to  see  our 
current  fiscal  dilemma  as  an  opportunity  to 
examine  more  effective  ways  of  delivering 
service  to  those  in  need.  The  method  that 
we  are  using  is  based  on  a  timeless  formula 
of  providing  charity— helping  others  out  of 
some  sense  of  duty,  compassion  or  sympa- 
thy. It  has  become  formalized  in  this  coun- 
try and  is  seen  as  a  public  right.  It  is  an  en- 
titlement. There  is  an  assumed  right  to 
housing,  food,  medical  care,  clothing,  etc. 

As  social  policy  debate  over  the  year 
slowly  molded  this  welfare  legacy,  another 
development  was  taking  place  which  has 
become  the  cornerstone  of  this  nation's 
overall  prosperity— the  development  of  com- 
petition and  the  free  enterprise  system.  It  is 
my  contention  that  welfare  and  free  enter- 
prise systems,  as  we  know  them  today,  are 
mutually  exclusive. 

Since  the  free  enterprise  system  (albeit 
modified  by  our  society's  sense  of  protec- 
tionism) has  been  reasonably  successful  in 
the  development  of  our  country's  industry.  I 
would  further  contend  that  it  is  the  logical 
choice  of  a  model  upon  which  to  base  the 
design  of  a  new  kind  of  welfare  system. 

In  this  paper.  I  will  introduce  suggestions 
for  such  a  design  as  I  see  it.  Each  of  this 
Forum's  sponsors  is.  no  doubt,  familiar  with 
different  aspects  of  this  concept.  My  pur- 
pose is  to  present  various  aspects  under  one 
unifying  idea.  It  is  my  hope  that  these  spon- 
sors and  other  policy  developers  will  have 
the  vision  to  look  beyond  what  we  have 
always  done  before  in  providing  for  persons 
in  need,  and  develop  a  system  that  will  Iwth 
meet  those  needs  and  be  compatible  with 
the  socio-economic  character  of  this  coun- 
try. 

THE  TRADITIONAL  WELFARE  SYSTOi 

Welfare  has  had  many  different  names 
over  the  years,  all  reflecting  some  sort  of  be- 
neficence on  the  part  of  the  giver.  With  a 
few  notable  and  notorious  exceptions,  wel- 
fare has  always  been  a  donation.  The  gift  is 
given  based  on  the  largesse  of  the  giver  and 
therefore  limited  by  the  resources  of  the 
times.  The  recipients  have  been  defined  by 
some  categorical  determination  of  belonging 
based  not  on  the  individual,  but  on  his  abili- 
ty to  fit  into  some  grouping.  By  definition 
one  either  is  or  isn't— is  sick  or  isn't,  is  poor 
or  isn't,  is  homeless  or  isn't,  etc.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  an  inherent  disincentive  to 
change  one's  status.  Welfare  is  an  all  or 
nothing  proposition.  A  chronically  mentally 
ill  person  on  GA  cannot  try  living  independ- 
ently, because  to  do  so  for  just  5  weeks 
would  categorically  define  him  as  able- 
bodied  and  therefore  make  him  ineligible 
for  all  medical  benefits.  An  AFDC  mother 
cannot  take  the  promotion  she  has  worked 
so  hard  for  t>ecause  loss  of  child  care  bene- 
fits will  result  in  a  sizeable  net  loss.  The 
wife  of  an  elderly  heart  attack  patient  must 
spend  the  couple's  whole  life  savings  in 


order  to  qualify  for  medical  benefits  that 
would  have  only  been  needed  temporarily, 
thus  banishing  them  to  the  welfare  roles  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

THE  FREE  ENTESPRISE  SYSTEM 

Free  Enterprise  refers  to  an  economic 
system  in  which  individuals  own  and  direct 
the  means  of  production.  It  is  governed  for 
the  most  part  by  supply  and  demand.  In  our 
country,  the  system  Is  not  pure,  but  the  ef- 
fects of  the  marketplace  are  nonetheless  the 
determining  factor  in  our  economy.  Growth 
and  development  take  place  as  a  result  of 
the  relationship  between  natural  resources, 
capital,  labor  and  technology.  A  complete 
study  of  the  system  is  well  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  paper,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  an 
enlightened  self  interest  leads  to  invest- 
ments in  the  future,  thus  creating  new  in- 
terests. 

This  admitted  oversimplification  is  pre- 
sented only  to  provide  a  backdrop  against 
which  to  view  the  following  suggestions  for 
the  creation  of  a  new  welfare  system. 

INCENTIVES 

First,  it  is  time  to  Introduce  a  new  name 
for  a  system  which  will  not  look  at  all  like 
oiu-  old  welfare  system.  For  convenience.  I 
will  term  it  the  Incentive  System.  The 
system  might  work  something  like  this. 

A  need  is  recognized.  Let  it  be  that  some- 
one is  ill.  or  Jobless,  or  homeless  or  any  com- 
bination of  those.  If  there  were  an  incentive 
(read,  self  interest)  for  society  to  meet  this 
need,  it  would  be  that  this  person  might  be 
able  to  increase  society's  wealth.  (Note  here 
that  wealth  is  meant  in  the  broad  sense.  So- 
ciety can  gain  through  more  than  monetary 
contributions.  However,  to  keep  this  exam- 
ple simple,  let  it  mean  money.)  In  keeping 
with  the  model  of  free  enterprise,  there 
would  need  to  exist  a  parallel  incentive  for 
the  individual;  that  is.  whatever  addresses 
his/her  need  would  have  to  further  self  in- 
terest. In  the  economic  world,  when  a  need 
exists,  it  is  met  by  merging  the  self  interest 
of  the  needy  with  the  self  interest  of  the  in- 
vestor. I  suggest  that  social  needs  can  be 
met  in  the  same  manner. 

The  concept  is  not  new.  Rather  than  only 
paying  the  poor's  heating  bills,  investments 
are  being  made  in  energy  retrofits.  The  poor 
become  less  dependent,  society  doles  out 
less  money  both  in  heat  relief  and  in  petro- 
dollars and  both  come  out  better  than  they 
were  last  winter.  Such  programs  are  all  too 
rare,  though.  Rather,  the  system  abounds  in 
disincentives. 

The  challenge  is  to  design  incentives  into 
the  remedies  for  social  ills  so  that  we  create 
a  series  of  successive  approximations  to  in- 
dependence and  health  in  the  broad  sense. 
The  energy  aids  program  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  allow  me  to  offer  a  few 
more  examples. 

The  poor,  chronically  ill,  periodically  dis- 
abled person  for  whom  we  pay  100  percent 
medical,  food  and  shelter  begins  to  show 
promise  of  some  gainful  recovery.  We  pay 
more  money  to  give  him  sheltered  employ- 
ment and  job  skills  training.  He  gets  a  part 
time  competitive  job  and  betters  his  own  fi- 
nancial situation  because  he  can  keep  the 
first  $90.00  of  his  earnings  for  personal 
needs.  But  as  he  continues  to  earn  more  he 
quickly  reaches  a  point  which  is  the  cutoff 
for  assistance  and  he  is  on  his  own. 

At  that  point.  I  re(x>mmend  the  Incentive 
System  to  go  to  work.  Offer  an  investment 
in  his  future  and  ours;  some  sort  of  a  sliding 
scale  perhaps  which  allows  him  to  earn 
more  while  aid  is  carefully  and  systematical- 
ly reduced.  Provide  a  medical  insurance  pro- 


gram that  demands  incrementally  larger 
contributions  until  he  reaches  full  time 
status  in  which  he  may  be  eligible  for  com- 
pany benefits.  All  the  while,  he  is  paying 
taxes  on  his  earnings  and  setting  himself  up 
to  be  independent.  The  alternative  is  our 
present  "all  or  nothing"  situation.  Society 
pays  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  he  loses 
opportunity  and  dignity. 

Another  example  centers  around  cata- 
strophic health  care.  Under  the  current 
system,  a  family  with  minimal  hospitaliza- 
tion insurance  would  be  financially  decimat- 
ed by  a  medical  catastrophe.  The  welfare 
eligibility  requirements  would  force  a  family 
into  poverty  before  coming  to  its  aid.  If.  in- 
stead, an  investment  could  be  made  to  cover 
the  short  term  catastrophe— say  a  low  inter- 
est loan  or  even  a  grant— the  family  would 
continue  to  be  financially  independent  in  all 
other  areas.  Tax  money  would  still  come  in 
from  its  working  memt>ers  and  its  other 
needs— food,  housing  and  clothing  would 
still  be  met  independently. 

Another  example  can  be  found  in  our 
whole  approach  to  health  care.  Private  in- 
surance. Medicaid  and  Medicare  are  all  de- 
signed with  an  inherent  disincentive  to 
health.  They  pay  for  care,  not  prevention. 
Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  addressing  the 
consequences  of  alcoholism— the  lost  lives, 
the  destroyed  property,  the  high  life  and 
collision  insurance  rates.  A  like  amount 
spent  investing  in  prevention  and  early 
intervention  would  benefit  the  individual, 
the  society,  the  insurance  ctJTiers  and  the 
taxpayer. 

Obviously  the  situations  described  atwve 
are  overstmplified  and  a  bit  naive.  I  would 
argue,  however,  that  they  should  not  t>e  dis- 
missed out  of  hand.  Investment,  incentive 
and  independence  are  all  integrally  tied  to- 
gether. There  is  risk  in  such  a  program,  but 
I  maintain  that  risk  which  includes  a 
chance  for  success  is  far  better  than  the 
safe  route  we  are  on  now  which  guarantees 
continued  failure. 

There  are  a  number  of  questions  to  be 
asked  and  answered.  It  is  not  lightly  that  I 
suggest  we  undertake  this  course.  This 
Forum  will  listen  to  many  needs  assess- 
ments and  hopefully  many  proposed  solu- 
tions. I  request  that  the  members  of  this 
Forum  cast  all  that  information  into  a  new 
light  and  that  the  basis  of  future  reports 
and  actions  be  geared  toward  returning  in- 
centive to  people  in  need  and  to  those  with 
the  resources  to  provide  for  needs.  I  request 
that  these  sponsoring  agencies,  and  all  the 
presenters  at  this  Forum  shed  the  disincen- 
tives of  an  archaic  welfare  system,  and 
accept  the  challenge  and  dignity  of  a  new 
Incentive  System.* 


SALUTING  VOLUNTEER 
FIREFIGHTERS 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  in 
countless  (immunities  across  our 
country,  men  and  women  respond  to 
the  call  for  help  from  their  neighbors 
365  days  a  year,  round  the  clock,  in 
good  weather  and  in  bad,  risking  their 
lives  and  asking  nothing  in  return. 
They  are  volunteer  firefighters  and 
there  is  no  award,  no  commendation, 
no  words  of  praise  which  can  ade- 
quately say  thanks  for  their  efforts 
and  achievements. 

Fireman  James  Walker  of  the  East 
R(x:kaway  Fire  Department  is  receiv- 
ing the  Bronze  Medal  of  Valor  for  his 


efforts  on  November  11.  1982.  when 
working  with  a  fellow  employee  of 
Manhattan  Cable  in  New  York,  he  no- 
ticed an  elderly  man  clinging  to  life  in 
the  freezing  waters  of  the  East  River. 
When  police  efforts  to  bring  the  man 
to  shore  by  helicopter  failed,  Mr. 
Walker  plunged  into  the  river  and 
dragged  the  man  to  shore. 

Capt.  Timothy  Joyce.  Fireman 
Bryan  McPherson,  and  James  Joyce, 
from  the  WiUiston  Park  Fire  Depart- 
ment, are  receiving  the  Silver  Medal  of 
Valor  for  their  efforts  on  November 
19.  1982.  Captain  Joyce,  despite  a 
broken  oxygen  mask,  foimd  three 
people  sprawled  imconcious  in  the 
smoke-  and  fire-filled  bedroom  of  a 
second-story  house.  With  the  help  of 
Firefighters  McPherson  and  Joyce, 
the  three  were  brought  out  through 
windows  while  Fireman  Joyce  would 
subsequently  discover  the  unconcious 
body  of  a  young  girl  and  carry  her  to 
safety. 

The  Silver  Medal  of  Valor  is  being 
awarded  to  First  Assistant  Chief  Ray- 
mond Of,  Second  Assistant  Chief 
Richard  Miller,  and  Fireman  Matthew 
Corless.  all  from  the  Bellmore  Fire  De- 
partment. These  men.  despite  intense 
heat,  flame,  and  smoke,  on  August  29. 

1982.  managed  to  find  a  woman  who 
had  returned  to  a  blazing  house  in  the 
mistaken  belief  that  her  children  were 
stUl  trapped.  Chiefs  Miller  and  Mat^ 
thew  returned  time  and  again  to  find 
the  woman,  and  with  the  help  of  Fire- 
man Corless.  managed  to  pull  the 
woman  to  safety. 

In  my  own  village  of  Island  Park. 
Capt.  Joseph  Annarella  on  January  27. 

1983.  was  driven  back  several  times  by 
heavy  smoke  in  his  attempt  to  single- 
handedly  rescue  an  elderly  woman 
trapped  by  fire  in  an  apartment.  Rec- 
ognizing that  time  was  slipping  away 
in  their  effort  to  rescue  the  woman. 
Captain  Annarella  entered  through  a 
rear  entrance,  battled  smoke  and 
flames,  and  then  with  the  help  of  As- 
sistant Chief  Francis  Nicholas,  carried 
the  woman  to  safety. 

For  extraordinary  risk.  First  Assist- 
ant Chief  William  Pullaro  is  being 
awarded  the  Crold  Medal  of  Honor.  On 
October  4.  1982,  realizing  the  life  of  an 
invalid  was  at  stake,  he  raced  into  a 
burning  building  without  protective 
gear  or  self-breathing  apparatus  to 
drag  the  injured  person  to  safety. 
Then  refusing  medical  attention,  he 
directed  fire  and  rescue  operations  at 
the  scene. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  four  civil- 
ian awards  are  going  to  Nassau  County 
residents  who  courageously  took  ac- 
tions to  save  lives,  regardless  of  risk 
and  danger. 

Thirteen-year  old  Karen  Misr(x:k  of 
Rockville  Centre,  on  April  15,  1982. 
was  babysitting  when  she  heard  her 
2V4-year-old  charge  coughing.  Know- 
ing him  not  to  have  a  cold,  she  went 
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upstairs  to  find  smoke  and  flames 
coming  from  an  adjacent  room.  Clos- 
ing the  door  to  the  fire,  thus  saving 
the  home  from  severe  damage,  she 
scooped  up  the  child  and  ran  to  a 
neighbor's  home  for  help. 

On  November  30.  1982.  Vincent  Cor- 
saro  of  Rockville  Centre  ran  to  a  burn- 
ing car  whose  driver  was  injured  and 
unable  to  leave  the  vehicle.  Despite 
the  threat  of  injury.  Mr.  Corsaro  re- 
moved the  person  from  the  car.  elimi- 
nating the  threat  of  sidditional  serious 
injuries  to  the  victim. 

Preeport  resident  Richard  Touch- 
stone, despite  a  hearing  impairment, 
heard  cries  for  help  from  a  biiming 
apartment  Without  regard  for  his 
own  safety,  he  crawled  through  a  fully 
involved  burning  apartment,  found 
the  victim,  a  handicapped  individual, 
and  managed  to  drag  him  from  the 
apartment.  Mr.  Touchstone's  hair  and 
eyelashes  were  burned  off  from  the  in- 
tense heat  and  flames.  Although  the 
fire  victim  died  from  his  critical  bums, 
Mr.  Touchstone  was  willing  to  lay 
down  his  life,  if  necessary,  to  rescue 
another  human  being. 

Mr.  William  Brown  of  Baldwin 
smelled  smoke  from  a  nearby  house 
and,  upon  entering  the  home,  in- 
formed two  elderly  people  that  their 
house  was  on  fire.  Told  of  a  third 
person  on  the  top  floor,  he,  along  with 
another  man,  attempted  to  wade 
through  intense  smoke  and  heat  to 
reach  that  person.  Even  after  their 
jackets  caught  on  fire,  they  returned 
to  try  to  effect  a  rescue.  Although 
their  efforts  failed,  Mr.  Brown  took 
great  personal  risk  to  try  and  save  an- 
other. 

Mr.  President,  as  these  examples  il- 
lustrate, volunteer  firemen  are  the 
finest  example  of  courage  and  dedica- 
tion to  their  fellow  human  beings.  I 
am  proud  and  humbled  to  be  consid- 
ered among  their  members.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, Mr.  President,  to  properly  thank 
these  dedicated,  selfless  men  and 
women.  I  ask  that  my  colleagues  in 
this  body  consider  the  sacrifices  of 
these  volunteer  firefighters  and  join 
with  me  in  applauding  their  courage.* 


JMI 


SELUNG  AMERICA  IN  THE 
MARKETPLACE  OF  IDEAS 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  recognize,  our  na- 
tional security  depends  not  only  on  a 
strong  military  but  also  on  the  power 
of  American  ideals  and  values  abroad. 
I  was,  therefore,  extremely  pleased 
when  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  last  week  voted  to  increase 
funding  dramatically  for  U.S.  Govern- 
ment-sponsored exchange-of-persons 
programs.  In  so  doing,  the  committee 
reaffirmed  its  commitment  to  the  Pell 
amendment  which  requires  that  these 
programs  be  doubled  by  fiscal  year 
1986.  The  committee  also  approved  an- 
other amendment,  offered  by  me,  to 


protect  the  academic  excellence  and 
nonpartisan  character  of  international 
educational  and  cultural  programs  by 
giving  them  a  legislative  charter. 

In  taking  these  important  steps,  the 
committee  was  unquestionably  influ- 
enced by  an  extremely  thoughtful  and 
persuasive  article  by  Prof.  Richard 
Gardner,  our  former  Ambassador  to 
Italy,  which  appeared  in  the  March  20, 
1983,  New  York  Times  magazine.  In 
the  article,  which  is  entitled  "SeUing 
America  in  the  Marketplace  of  Ideas," 
Professor  Gardner  chronicles  the  seri- 
ous decline  in  U.S.  public  diplomacy, 
and  in  particular  in  the  Fulbright  aca- 
demic exchange  programs  and  the 
international  visitor  program.  Profes- 
sor Gardner  notes  that  USIA's  fiscal 
year  1983  budget  of  $588  million  is  a 
mere  0.25  percent  of  the  $209  billion 
defense  budget.  Exchange  programs 
are  funded  at  only  two-thirds  of  the 
1965  levels;  support  for  foreign  trans- 
lation of  U.S.  books  has  declined  over 
the  same  period  from  $10  million  to 
$500  thousand;  the  number  of  USIA  li- 
braries has  declined  from  254  in  1963 
to  132  today  with  a  concomitant  de- 
cline in  attendance  from  28  million  in 
1958  to  3.5  million.  Professor  Gardner 
also  describes  a  comparable  decline  in 
domestic  programs  for  foreign  lan- 
guages and  foreign  studies. 

As  Professar  Gardner  makes  clear, 
the  consequences  of  this  neglect  are 
very  serious.  Citing  examples  from  his 
experience  in  Rome,  Professor  Gard- 
ner points  out  that  the  Federalist 
Papers  and  many  of  the  other  great 
dociunents  of  American  democracy  are 
no  longer  in  print  in  Italian.  By  con- 
trast, Italian  translations  of  Marx, 
Lenin,  and  Stalin  are  widely  available. 
The  decline  in  officially  sponsored 
Italian  international  visitors  from  200 
to  30  reduced  the  possibilities  for  U.S. 
influence  in  Italy  at  the  very  time  that 
Italy  was  making  crucial  decisions  re- 
lating to  the  future  of  NATO.  The  de- 
cline in  foreign  studies  and  foreign 
languages  has,  among  other  conse- 
quences, affected  the  ability  of  the 
foreign  service  to  recruit  qualified  offi- 
cers with  a  language  background. 

Professor  Gardner  makes  a  number 
of  constructive  suggestions  to  counter 
the  decline  in  our  public  diplomacy.  I 
am,  of  course,  pleased  at  his  endorse- 
ment of  my  amendment  mandating  a 
doubling  of  exchanges  by  fiscal  year 
1986.  Professor  Gardner  says  he  would 
prefer  to  go  further  and  advocates  a 
quadrupling  of  the  Fulbright,  interna- 
tional visitor  and  related  programs.  I 
heartily  concur,  since  my  original  pro- 
posal was  for  a  10-fold  increase  in 
those  programs.  Professor  Gardner  es- 
timates a  4-fold  increase  would  cost  no 
more  than  four  F-15's— a  10-fold  in- 
crease would  still  be  less  expensive 
than  a  squadron— but  would  be  a  boost 
of  incalculable  value  to  our  national 
security. 


Professor  Gardner  also  advocates 
separation  of  USIA's  short-term  infor- 
mational activities  from  the  long-term 
educational  and  cultural  programs.  I 
share  Professor  Gardner's  belief  that 
the  informational  functions  have  come 
to  dominate  and  distort  the  education- 
al and  cultural  programs.  The  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  addressed 
this  problem  by  adopting  my  amend- 
ment to  give  USIA's  Bureau  for  Edu- 
cational and  Cultural  Affairs  a  legisla- 
tive charter.  I  believe  this  proposal 
will  help  insure  the  scholarly  integrity 
and  nonpolitical  chsuiu:ter  of  these 
programs  thus  preserving  their  credi- 
bility abroad. 

As  the  Senate  proceeds  to  consider 
the  foreign  relations  authorization  leg- 
islation, I  would  urge  Members  to  con- 
sider the  case  advanced  for  an  effec- 
tive   public    diplomacy    In    Professor 
Gardner's  splendid  article.  I  therefore 
ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 
Selling  America  in  the  Marketplace  op 
Ideas 
(By  Richard  N.  Gardner) 
Alarmed  by  Soviet  leader  Yuri  Andropov's 
peace     offensive     in     Europe,     President 
Reagan  recently  established  a  Cabinet-level 
group  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  na- 
tional security  adviser  William  P.  Clark  to 
"coordinate  .  .  .  national  security  public  af- 
fairs matters  of  Presidential  Interest."  He 
also  called  home  our  Ambassador  to  Ireland, 
Peter  H.  Dailey,  his  1980  campaign  advertis- 
ing manager,  to  help  firm  up  European  sup- 
port for  the  deployment  of  the  Pershing  2 
and  cruise  missiles. 

"The  President  is  not  Icnown  as  the  Great 
Communicator  for  nothing,"  an  unnamed 
State  Department  official  was  quoted  as 
saying.  "He  is  recognizing  that  public  diplo- 
macy plays  a  large  part  in  the  world." 

Having  spent  four  years  on  the  front  lines 
of  European  diplomacy  as  Ambassador  to 
Italy.  I  read  these  news  items  with  mixed 
emotions.  I  felt  a  twinge  of  hope  that  our 
long  years  of  neglect  of  "public  diplomacy" 
might  finally  be  coming  to  an  end.  I  also 
felt  concern,  which  has  not  been  diminished 
by  recent  events  In  Washington,  that  the 
White  House  and  the  Washington  bureauc- 
racy are  looking  for  a  quick  advertising  fix 
for  a  current  foreign  policy  "crisis,"  and 
have  no  comprehensive  long-term  vision  of 
"public  diplomacy"  as  a  vital  element  In 
American  foreign  policy. 

In  these  last  decades  of  the  20th  century, 
"public  diplomacy"  ought  to  be  conceived  as 
a  nation's  efforts  to  project  its  values,  pur- 
poses, interests  and  policies  to  the  people  of 
other  countries  and  to  understand,  in 
return,  their  values,  purposes,  interests  and 
policies.  It  is  more  than  just  "selling"  the 
official  policy  of  the  moment  through  the 
daily  mass  media,  important  as  that  element 
is.  "Public  diplomacy"  has  to  do  with  assur- 
ing an  effectively  functioning  "intellectual 
connection"  between  one's  own  and  foreign 
countries. 

The  British,  the  FYench,  the  Germans  and 
the  Japanese  have  long  understood  "public 
diplomacy"  in  this  broad  sense  and  have  ap- 
plied resources  and  intelligence  to  programs 
of  information,  education  and  culture  to 
assure  the  vitality  of  the  "intellectual  con- 
nection" between  themselves  and  other  soci- 


eties. The  United  States  has  not.  As  long  u 
this  remains  the  case,  we  will  lack  the  abili- 
ty both  to  shape  a  foreign  policy  that  takes 
account  of  the  real  world  and  to  influence 
foreign  countries  in  ways  that  are  consistent 
with  our  long-term  interests. 

We  will  continue  to  bemoan  the  fact  that 
people  overseas  are  poorly  informed  about 
the  nature  of  our  society  and  our  foreign 
policy— that  so  many  students,  workers  and 
intellectuals  In  Europe,  Japan  and  the  de- 
veloping countries  are  convinced  that  both 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  rep- 
resent threats  to  their  Interests— and  that 
American  embassies  and  the  American  intel- 
ligence community  are  frequently  taken  by 
surprise  by  foreign  developments  (the  col- 
lapse of  the  Shah's  regime  being  only  one 
dramatic  example). 

This  is  the  real  "window  of  vulnerability" 
about  which  we  should  be  concerned— for  it 
is  contributing  to  the  progressive  political 
isolation  of  the  United  States. 

In  fiscal  year  1983,  our  country  is  spend- 
ing $209  billion  for  national  defense.  In  this 
same  fiscal  year,  the  operating  budget  for 
the  United  States  Information  Agency  is 
about  $588  million— or  about  0.25  percent  of 
our  military  spending.  Of  that  amount,  less 
than  $100  million  will  be  available  for  edu- 
cational and  cultural  exchange  programs.  In 
real  dollar  terms,  these  programs  are  now 
operating  at  two-thirds  of  1965  levels. 

The  Fulbright  program  for  the  exchange 
of  scholars  and  students  that  supported  the 
exchange  of  about  7.600  people  in  1965  is 
now  down  to  5,000.  The  number  of  foreign 
leaders  coming  to  our  country  each  year  for 
short  visits  under  the  International  Visitor 
program  is  down  to  about  1.700  from  a  high 
of  more  than  2,400  in  1966.  The  book  pub- 
lishing program  of  the  U.S.IA.  for  foreign 
translation  of  American  books  has  been 
gradually  reduced  since  the  1960's  from  $10 
million  to  $500,000  a  year.  The  number  of 
U.S.I~A.  libraries  and  reading  rooms  over- 
seas has  been  reduced  from  254  in  1963  to 
today's  132;  annual  attendance  at  those  li- 
braries is  down  from  28  million  in  1958  to 
3.5  million. 

We  are  thus  deliberately  destroying  some 
of  our  principal  vehicles  for  influencing 
future  generations  of  leaders  in  allied,  neu- 
tral and  adversary  nations.  We  are  denying 
our  foreign  policy  one  of  our  greatest 
sources  of  strength  as  a  nation— our  system 
of  higher  education  and  our  rich  pluralistic 
culture.  We  have  also  shamefully  neglected 
the  education  of  our  young  people  in  for- 
eign languages  and  foreign  area  studies.  All 
this  seems  to  me  the  height  of  folly. 

The  consequences  of  this  continuing  ne- 
glect of  "public  diplomacy"  In  its  proper 
sense— of  our  failure  to  give  adequate  sup- 
port to  the  "intellectual  connection"  in  our 
foreign  policy— were  painfully  evident  to  me 
during  my  years  in  Rome.  Here  are  a  few 
representative  items  in  an  amiiassadorial 
mosaic: 

Item:  In  the  early  weeks  of  my  tenure  as 
Ambassador,  I  asked  to  see  an  Italian  trans- 
lation of  "The  Federalist,"  perhaps  our 
most  representative  book  of  American  polit- 
ical philosophy.  I  was  told,  with  some  em- 
barrassment, by  the  embassy's  cultural  sec- 
tion that  the  Italian  edition  had  been  out  of 
print  for  many  years.  I  then  asked  for  a  list 
of  Italian  editions  of  Marx,  Lenin,  Stalin 
and  other  representative  writers  in  the 
Soviet  pantheon.  The  cultural  office  found 
well  over  100.  I  also  learned,  through  my 
teen-age  daughter,  that  her  best  friend,  an 
Italian  girl  studying  for  her  university  exam 
in  American  history  could  not  find  any- 


where In  Rome  an  Inexpensive  paperback 
history  of  the  United  SUtes  In  Italian— 
except  for  works  by  Italian  Communists  and 
American  revisionist  historians. 

Item:  During  my  last  year  as  Ambassador, 
a  major  assignment  for  the  embassy  was  to 
work  with  the  Italian  leadership  on  the  de- 
ployment of  the  cruise  missiles  in  Italy  as 
part  of  NATO's  program  of  theater  nuclear 
force  modernization.  It  wsls  not  an  easy  deci- 
sion for  Italy  to  make  in  the  face  of  opposi- 
tion by  the  Communist  Party,  representing 
30  percent  of  the  electorate. 

Two  Italians  played  a  key  role  in  Italy's 
courageous  decision  to  take  the  missiles— 
the  Prime  Minister  Francesco  Cossiga.  a 
Christian  Democrat,  and  a  Socialist  letuler, 
Lelio  Lagorio,  who  later  became  Minister  of 
Defense.  Each  had  come  to  the  United 
States  on  the  International  Visitor  pro- 
gram—the small  but  significant  enterprise 
that  brings  to  this  country  for  brief  visits 
young  leaders  in  the  fields  of  politics,  labor, 
journalism,  education  and  the  arts.  Both 
told  me  their  visits  had  been  important  in 
changing  their  hitherto  skeptical  attitudes 
toward  our  country. 

The  cost  of  their  visits  at  the  time  was 
about  $2,000  each,  but  who  can  put  a  value 
on  the  contribution  that  those  visits  may 
have  made  to  Western  security?  Yet  the 
International  Visitor  program,  which  once 
brought  200  Italians  to  our  country  each 
year,  was  down  to  30  when  I  arrived  in  Italy. 
We  used  Washington's  fear  of  Communist 
entry  into  the  Italian  Government  to  get  it 
up  to  50:  as  the  Communist  threat  receded, 
the  number  slid  to  30  once  again.  It  is  a 
measure  of  the  shortsightedness  of  our  Gov- 
ernment that  this  program,  which  has  as 
alumni  at  least  35  foreign  heads  of  state  and 
prime  ministers,  has  to  fight  every  year  just 
to  stay  alive,  much  less  be  funded  at  an  ade- 
quate level. 

Item:  During  my  first  year  as  Ambassador. 
I  learned  that  we  had  spent  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  since  World  War  II  on  our  educa- 
tional and  cultural  programs  in  Italy,  but 
we  (and  the  Italians)  had  so  neglected  the 
teaching  of  English  that  fewer  than  one 
Italian  in  20  can  now  speak  English  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  fluency.  Both  Italy  and 
the  United  States  share  a  heavy  responsibil- 
ity for  this  sad  state  of  affairs,  which  con- 
tinues to  be  an  obstacle  to  understanding 
between  the  two  countries  as  well  as  to 
Italy's  full  participation  in  an  alliance 
system  in  which  English  is  the  basic  lan- 
guage of  communication. 

After  much  table  pounding  in  Washing- 
ton, I  was  able  to  get  a  small  sum  of  money, 
supplementing  additional  funds  in  Italy's 
own  budget,  to  train  Italian  teachers  of 
English— and,  vice  versa,  to  increase  aid  to 
our  rapidly  growing  but  inadequately 
staffed  Italian  language  programs  in  Ameri- 
can schools.  But  the  level  of  American 
effort  in  this  area  is  still  pitifully  small— as 
is  the  support  given  by  both  the  Italian  and 
American  Governments  to  the  teaching  of 
American  history,  literature  and  contempo- 
rary civilization  in  Italian  schools  and  uni- 
versities. 

Item:  When  my  wife  and  I  arrived  in 
Rome,  we  naturally  asked  to  see  the  embas- 
sy guest  lists.  Whom  an  ambassador  invites 
to  receptions,  dinners  and  cultural  events 
not  only  does  much  to  determine  his  cai>ac- 
ity  to  understand  and  influence  the  leader- 
ship of  a  foreign  country,  it  also  shapes  the 
leadership's  perception  of  him  and  the  Ad- 
ministration he  represents. 

So  we  were  surprised  to  find  that  key  edi- 
tors, journalists,  trade  union  leaders,  schol- 


ars, artists  and  writers  had  been  notable  by 
their  absence  from  embassy  functions.  From 
the  cultural  world,  for  example,  the  Ambas- 
sador's residence  had  not  seen  Pederico  Fel- 
Unl  or  Llna  Wertmuller,  Glacomo  Manzu  or 
Renato  Outtuso,  Leonardo  Sciascia  or  Al- 
berto Moravia.  They  had  not  been  invited, 
we  were  told,  because  they  were  "left  wing." 
And,  of  course,  they  were:  They  were  Social- 
ists and  radicals  and  some  were  even  Com- 
munists. But  they  were  also  prime  movers  in 
the  world  of  ideas— artists,  writers,  fUm 
makers,  who  helped  shape  Italy's  values. 

These  and  other  figures  from  the  intellec- 
tual and  artistic  world,  including,  of  course, 
missing  moderate  and  conservative  person- 
alities, were  quickly  added  to  our  guest  lists. 
It  turned  out  that  some  of  the  "leftists" 
could  be  good  friends  of  the  United  States.  ° 
given  half  a  chance. 

Item:  During  mdst  of  my  service  as  Am- 
bassador, there  was  no  one  in  our  embassy. 
Including  our  large  Information  and  cultural 
section,  who  Icnew  anything  about  the  histo- 
ry of  ideas  in  Italy  or  who  even  cared  to  find 
out.  This  was  damaging  our  embassy's  effec- 
tiveness politically  as  well  as  culturally, 
since  the  contemporary  clash  of  political 
ideas  in  Italy  cannot  be  understood  except 
in  historical  context. 

One  day,  I  asked  a  cultural  affairs  officer 
to  perform  a  service  for  himself  and  other 
members  of  our  embassy  by  preparing  a 
memorandum  on  some  of  the  great  thinkers 
whose  ideas  have  shaped  contemporary 
Italy— Giuseppe  Mazzini,  intellectual  father 
of  the  Risorgimento;  Antonio  Gramsci,  the 
patron  saint  of  Italian  Communism;  Fillppo 
Turati,  the  Democratic  Socialist;  Lulgi 
Sturzo,  founder  of  modem  Christian  De- 
mocracy, and  Benedetto  Croce,  the  liberal 
philosopher.  But  the  cultural  affairs  officer 
told  me  I  had  made  an  unreasonable  re- 
quest: neither  he  nor  anyone  on  his  staff 
could  prepare  such  a  memo.  Not  only  that, 
but  writing  memos  about  the  ideas  that  had 
shaped  modem  Italy  was  not  part  of  his  job. 
description.  In  despmlr,  I  accepted  a  compro- 
mise: In  place  of  the  memo  we  circulated 
photocopies  of  the  relevant  entries  in  the 
Encyclopedia  of  the  Social  Sciences. 

Item:  On  the  eve  of  my  departure  for 
Rome.  I  asked  the  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions to  assemble  members  of  that  small 
band  of  American  scholars  who  make  a  pro- 
fession of  studying  contemporary  Italy.  In- 
evitably, the  dominant  question  of  the 
meeting  was  the  Italian  Communist  Party, 
which  then  seemed  on  the  threshold  of 
power.  I  expressed  misgivings  about  what 
Communist  entry  into  an  Italian  Govern- 
ment might  mean  for  the  Western  alliance 
and  cited  the  stridently  anti-American  tone 
of  the  Communist  and  pro-Communist 
press. 

A  yoimg  Harvard  professor,  then  much  in 
vogue  as  the  American  interpreter  of  "Euro- 
communism," interjected:  "You  don't  under- 
stand: The  Italian  Communist  Party  is  not 
anti- American."  Several  years  later,  I  gave 
him  a  fat  collection  of  clippings  from  the 
Italian  Communist  press,  a  veritable  treas- 
ure of  anti-American  calumnies,  including 
insinuations  that  the  United  States  was 
behind  the  Red  Brigades  and  the  murder  of 
Aldo  Moro.  It  moved  him  not  at  all,  for  the 
principal  Influence  on  his  thinking  was 
what  party  leaders  had  been  telling  him  in 
the  United  States,  not  what  the  party  was 
actually  saying  and  doing  in  Italy.  (Eventu- 
ally I  concluded  that  our  academic  commu- 
nity has  only  three  or  four  people  who 
really  qualify  as  experts  on  contemporary 
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Italy.  I  know  of  none  in  th«  United  States 
Qovemment.) 

These  pieces  of  an  ambassadorial  mosaic 
illustrate  some  deficiencies  In  our  "intellec- 
tual connection"  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
What  is  to  be  done?  I  shall  venture  some 
specific  remedies  in  a  moment,  but  first  it 
may  be  useful  to  consider  some  basic  ideas 
of  which  any  reform  program  should  take 
account. 

I  begin  by  recalling  the  advice  I  received 
from  the  Italian  Journalist  Luigi  Barzini 
when  I  began  my  service  in  Rome.  "The 
most  important  thing  you  can  do."  he  said, 
"is  to  radiate  American  ideals."  Not  such 
bad  advice  for  an  ambassador.  But.  of 
course,  an  ambassador  can  do  this  effective- 
ly only  if  our  foreign  policy  itself  also  "radi- 
ates American  Ideals." 

If  we  give  the  Impression  to  the  world 
that  we  do  not  know  the  difference  between 
dictatorships  and  democracies,  if  we  give  un- 
critical support  to  "authoritarian"  regimes 
in  the  name  of  anti-Commimism,  if  we  seem 
to  lack  a  genuine  commitment  to  arms  con- 
trol, if  we  appear  indifferent  to  critical 
world  issues  like  poverty,  hunger  and  envi- 
ronmental degradation,  and  if  we  break 
with  our  bipartisan  tradition  of  American 
leadership  in  the  quest  for  a  rule  of  law 
among  nations,  we  cannot  expect  enthusias- 
tic support  from  thoughtful  people  in  other 
countries. 

We  seem  to  have  forgotten  the  obvious 
truth  that  you  don't  defend  national  securi- 
ty with  arms  alone.  The  Soviet  SS-20  mis- 
sile Is  a  threat  to  European  security,  but 
just  as  great  a  threat  Is  the  slow  smd  steady 
erosion  of  common  values  and  interests  that 
is  the  foundation  of  the  Atlantic  alliance. 
More  than  a  quick-fix  advertising  campaign 
will  be  necessary  to  meet  this  challenge. 

Our  overseas  educational  and  cultural  pro- 
grams will  not  be  successful  if  they  are  little 
more  than  exercises  in  anti-Soviet  propa- 
ganda. Charles  Z.  Wick,  the  head  of 
U.S.IJL.  told  a  Congressional  committee: 
"We  are  refuting  the  massive  Soviet  cam- 
paign of  disinformation  and  misinformation 
about  us  and  our  intentions  in  the  world. 
.  .  .  We  must  recognize,  however,  that  this 
agency  Is  a  critical  component  of  our  nation- 
al security  apparatus,  and  that  we  are 
waging  a  war  of  ideas  with  our  adversaries." 

This  seems  to  me  a  very  incomplete  de- 
scription of  what  the  U.S.I.A.  should  be 
doing— yet  it  has  become  the  dominaufit 
theme  in  the  Reagan  Administration. 
Doubts  about  the  U.S.I.A.'s  excessively  stri- 
dent and  narrowly  Ideological  approach  are 
behind  the  skepticism  that  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  members  of  Congress  are 
now  expressing  about  "Project  Democra- 
cy"—the  Reagan  Administration's  still  un- 
defined initiative  to  promote  democratic 
values  and  institutions  around  the  world.  If 
our  cultural  and  educational  programs  are 
conceived  as  in  the  service  of  a  "war"  or 
"crusade"  against  our  adversaries,  if  they 
seem  to  reflect  only  the  limited  views  of  a 
particular  United  States  Administration  on 
the  meaning  of  the  democratic  experience, 
they  will  be  distorted  from  their  proper  pur- 
poses—"radiating  American  values"  to  the 
world  and  building  the  "intellectual  connec- 
tion" with  foreign  societies. 

Obviously  there  is  a  crucial  role  for  the  in- 
formational arm  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment—including the  combating  of  Soviet 
disinformation— and  the  current  strength- 
ening of  the  Voice  of  America  Is  long  over- 
due. But  there  Is  another  function  to  be  per- 
formed, separate  from  this  tactical,  day-to- 
day,  foreign-policy-related   role:   It   is   the 


function  of  educational  and  cultural  rela- 
tions, which  Is  now.  sadly.  Increasingly  sub- 
ordinated to  the  propagandistic  and  politi- 
cal. 

Consider  what  Is  happening  to  one  of  the 
most  valuable  programs  we  have  in  the  edu- 
cational and  cultural  field— the  "American 
Participants"  program,  which  sends  Ameri- 
can scholars  and  professional  people  abroad 
for  short  periods  to  give  lectures  and  meet 
with  foreign  counterparts.  In  previous  Ad- 
ministrations, Republican  and  Democratic, 
there  was  never  a  partisan  loyalty  test  ap- 
plied to  the  lecturers  chosen  to  go  abroad 
under  those  programs.  One  of  the  great 
strengths  of  the  "American  Participants" 
program  was  that  It  reflected  our  pluralistic 
society  with  a  diversity  of  American  views. 
But  today  someone  under  consideration  to 
participate  in  this  program  is  asked  if  he  Is 
prepared  to  support  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Reagan  Administration.  As  the  word 
gets  around  that  we  are  running  a  propa- 
ganda agency  for  current  policy,  the  credi- 
bility and  effectiveness  of  the  program  in 
foreign  countries  will  be  fatally  compro- 
mised. 

So  much  for  the  philosophy  of  what  we 
should  be  trying  to  do.  Now  for  some  pro- 
posals about  how  to  do  it.  If  we  are  really 
concerned  to  remedy  our  flawed  "intellectu- 
al connection"  with  foreign  societies,  here 
are  four  areas  where  changes  will  be  re- 
quired: 

First  and  foremost,  we  need  a  top-to- 
bottom  Improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
people  who  represent  us  overseas.  Ameri- 
cans have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  thinking 
that  ambassadors  and  embassies  have 
become  Irrelevant  luxuries,  ol>solete  frills  in 
an  age  of  instant  communications.  We  make 
the  mistake  of  thinking  that  if  a  sound  for- 
eign policy  decision  Is  approved  at  the  State 
Department  or  the  White  House,  it  does  not 
much  matter  how  It  Is  carried  out  in  the 
field.  This  Is  a  dangerous  Illusion  indulged 
In  by  no  other  major  country. 

Ambassadors  today  need  to  perform  mul- 
tiple roles.  They  should  be  the  "eyes  and 
ears"  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of 
State;  advocates  of  our  country's  foreign 
policy  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  host  gov- 
ernment; resourceful  negotiators  In  bilateral 
or  multilateral  diplomacy.  They  should  also 
"radiate  American  values "  as  Intellectual, 
educational  and  cultural  emissaries,  commu- 
nicating what  our  country  stands  for  to  key 
interest  groups  and  intellectual  leaders  as 
well  as  to  the  public  at  large.  To  this  end 
the  Congress  provided  in  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1980  that  "ambassadors  should 
possess  knowledge  of  the  language  and  of 
the  history,  culture,  economic  and  political 
institutions  of  the  country  to  which  they 
are  accredited." 

That  was  a  good  law.  The  trouble  Is.  It 
isn't  being  applied.  The  Issue  here  is  not  one 
of  "career"  versus  "political"  appointees. 
The  Issue  Is  the  professional  and  personal 
qualities  that  a  particular  appointee  brings 
to  service  in  the  country  of  his  assignment, 
including  knowledge  of  the  language. 

Would  anyone  consider  a  foreign  ambassa- 
dor in  Washington  to  be  qualified  who  could 
not  read  The  Washington  Post  or  The  New 
York  Times,  could  not  understand  what  was 
being  said  on  the  evening  news,  could  not 
talk  on  delicate  matters  without  an  inter- 
preter to  Congressmen,  columnists  or  lead- 
ing officials  of  the  country?  And  suppose  he 
neither  knew  English  nor  had  any  previous 
knowledge  of  our  country— and  indeed,  had 
no  diplomatic  experience  at  all? 

No  less  serious  is  the  situation  below  the 
ambassadorial    level,    where    the    job    of 


making  the  "intellectual  coimection"  falls 
mainly  to  the  Foreign  Service  and  the 
career  service  of  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency.  Both  services,  of  course,  still 
conUin  some  highly  qualified  people.  But 
there  has  been  an  alarming  exodus  of  senior 
career  officers  opting  for  early  retirement  In 
both  the  SUte  Department  and  the  U,8.I~A. 
In  exasperation  with  less  than  competitive 
salaries  and  the  filling  of  jobs  with  unquali- 
fied political  appointees. 

The  new  recruits  are  of  imeven  quality, 
and  this  should  not  surprise  us.  A  young 
person  entering  either  of  these  career  serv- 
ices today  begins  at  a  salary  of  about 
$20,000  a  year,  while  our  best  law  and  busi- 
ness-school graduates  begin  at  more  than 
$40,000.  Unless  we  give  urgent  consideration 
to  improving  the  financial  and  professional 
rewards  of  Foreign  Services  and  U.S.I.A. 
career-service  employees,  their  quality  will 
continue  to  decline— and  with  It  the  quality 
of  our  "intellectual  connection"  as  well  as 
our  general  diplomacy. 

We  have  tried  a  variety  of  institutional  ar- 
rangements for  the  conduct  of  international 
educational  and  cultural  programs  since 
their  beginnings  in  1938.  Five  years  ago.  the 
Carter  Administration  eliminated  the  State 
Department's  Bureau  of  Eklucatlonal  and 
Cultural  Affairs,  merging  its  functions  with 
Informational  activities  in  a  single  agency, 
the  International  Communication  Agency 
(now  renamed  the  United  States  Informa- 
tion Agency).  The  merger,  as  many  predict- 
ed at  the  time,  was  a  serious  mistake.  The 
U.S.I.A.'s  short-term  informational  func- 
tions have  tended  (more  than  ever  in  this 
Administration)  to  dominate  and  distort  the 
educational  and  cultural  programs. 

The  time  has  come  to  separate  these  fimc- 
tions  again.  One  possibility  Is  to  move  edu- 
cational and  cultural  affairs  back  into  the 
Department  of  State,  but  this  will  work  only 
if  the  Secretary  of  State  Is  prepared  to  ap- 
point a  non-political  personality  of  superior 
quality  from  the  private  sector  to  the  re-cre- 
ated post  of  Assistant  Secretary  for  Educa- 
tional and  Cultural  Affairs,  with  the  neces- 
sary independence  to  assure  the  integrity  of 
these  essential  programs.  If  this  caimot  be 
done,  we  should  consider  a  second  option- 
setting  up  a  hybrid  public-private  founda- 
tion, as  the  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Educational  and  Cultural  Affairs 
Charles  Frankel  once  proposed,  supported 
by  both  Government  and  private  funds  to 
carry  out  the  educational  and  cultural  ex- 
change programs. 

Changes  in  the  Washington  organization 
would  need  to  be  matched  by  changes  over- 
seas. Our  cultural  affairs  officers  now  work 
imder  the  authority  of  a  counselor  for 
public  affairs  (the  head  of  the  U.S.I.A.  in 
embassies  abroad),  whose  main  responsibil- 
ity is  informational  support  of  our  day-to- 
day foreign  policy  requirements.  In  other 
words,  the  embassies  reflect  the  same  subor- 
dination of  the  cultural  and  educational 
programs  that  currently  characterizes  the 
Washington  headquarters. 

To  change  this,  we  should  create  a  sepa- 
rate and  upgraded  counselor  for  cultural  af- 
fairs, who  would  report  directly  to  the  am- 
bassador. We  could  then  attract  distin- 
guished people  from  o  r  universities  and 
centers  of  culture  to  take  two-  to  three-year 
appointments  as  cultural  coimselors.  at 
least  in  key  countries  such  as  Italy. 

Without  significantly  increasing  financial 
resources,  no  reforms  In  the  personnel 
system  or  organizational  setting  will  remedy 
our  flawed  "intellectual  connection."  Unfor- 
tunately, the  present  Administration  has  so 


far  accorded  relatively  low  priority  to  the 
educatkmal  and  cultural  dimension  of 
public  diplomacy  In  its  budgetary  decisions. 

In  IMl.  when  President  Reagan  proposed 
a  12  percent  across-the-board  spendiiig  cut 
by  Federal  agencies,  the  Director  of  the 
U£.I.A.  decided  to  apply  the  cut  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  educational  and  cultural  pro- 
grams. This  would  have  meant  a  60  percent 
reduction  in  the  Fulbright  and  Internation- 
al Visitor  programs.  The  Fulbright  program 
would  have  ended  in  61  countries,  mainly  in 
the  third  world,  where  the  Soviet  Union  al- 
ready offers  more  than  seven  times  as  many 
fellowships  as  the  United  States.  Fortunate- 
ly, there  was  such  a  protest  from  the  Con- 
gress, from  the  academic  world  and  from 
the  press  that  the  U.8.I.A.  was  forced  to  re- 
verse its  decision.  The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion then  asked  and  received  a  level  of  fund- 
ing for  fiscal  1983  which,  after  inflation,  is 
marginally  higher  than  it  was  for  1982  and 
previous  years. 

An  amendment  sponsored  by  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell,  Democrat  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  passed  by  the  last  Congress  calls  on  the 
U,S.I.A.  to  double  its  exchange  programs.  I 
believe  we  should  go  still  further.  We 
should  quadruple  the  Fulbright,  Interna- 
tional Visitor,  and  book  and  library  pro- 
grams in  stages  over  the  next  several  years. 
The  annual  cost  would  be  equal  to  that  of 
four  F-15  aircraft  or  one-quarter  of  a  Tri- 
dent submarine.  We  can  afford  both  a 
strong  defense  and  a  fully  funded  public  di- 
plomacy. What  will  It  avail  us  to  have  the 
most  modem  weapons  if  we  wind  up  with  no 
friends  or  allies? 

During  my  four  years  in  Italy  I  came  to  be 
preoccupied  not  only  by  the  decline  in  our 
overseas  cultural  and  educational  programs, 
but  also  by  the  shocking  neglect  of  our  na- 
tion's domestic  programs  In  foreign  lan- 
guages and  foreign  studies.  Of  the  more 
than  1.000  positions  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment identified  as  requiring  foreign  lan- 
guage ability,  only  two-thirds  are  now  ade- 
quately filled.  In  an  excellent  polemic  on 
this  subject,  "The  Tongue-Tled  American." 
Representative  Paul  Simon.  Democrat  of  Il- 
linois, recounts  a  telling  detail:  At  our 
American  Embassy  in  Teheran  in  1978.  the 
year  the  Shah  was  overthrown,  only  six  of 
the  60  Foreign  Service  officers  were  even 
minimally  proficient  in  Farsi.  the  language 
of  the  country. 

How  well  are  we  preparing  our  young 
people  for  the  world  of  today— not  to  men- 
tion the  world  of  the  2Ist  century  in  which 
they  will  be  reaching  the  peak  of  their  pro- 
fessional careers?  Only  5  percent  of  the 
Americans  graduating  from  college  can 
function  adequately  in  a  language  other 
than  their  mother  tongue.  Only  1  percent  of 
our  private  and  public  elementary  schools 
offer  any  foreign  language  at  all— and  often 
that  language  is  taught  by  people  with  little 
enthusiasm  or  expertise.  Yet  we  all  know 
that  languages  are  best  learned  very  early, 
preferably  begiiming  when  students  are  in 
third  or  fourth  grade. 

Four  years  ago,  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Foreign  Language  and  International 
Studies,  headed  by  the  educator  James  A. 
Perkins,  described  our  nation's  incapacity  in 
languages  and  foreign  studies  as  "scandal- 
ous."  That  report  was  presented  to  Presi- 
dent Carter  and  quickly  forgotten.  The 
Reagan  Administration  has  shown  little  in- 
terest in  the  problem.  Indeed,  in  Its  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1984,  It  has  proposed  to  elimi- 
nate all  funding  for  foreign  language  and 
foreign  studies  in  Title  VI  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 


In  the  face  of  such  indifference.  It  Is  now 
up  to  Congress  and  to  academic,  business 
and  professional  groups  around  the  country 
to  ask  that  language  requirements  l>e  re-es- 
tablished in  our  major  universities  and  that 
language  and  foreign  studies  be  given  great- 
er priority. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important,  we 
should  start  teaching  languages  in  the  third 
or  fourth  grade  of  our  public  and  private 
schools.  Some  local  educational  systems  are 
finally  moving  to  do  this.  But  our  Federal 
Government  must  take  responsibility  for  fi- 
nancing a  national  effort  in  a  matter  that  Is 
so  fundamental  to  the  security  of  our  nation 
and  the  welfare  of  our  people.  That  is  the 
central  message  of  the  National  Council  on 
Foreign  Language  and  International  Stud- 
ies, a  group  of  private  citizens  established  as 
a  result  of  the  Perkins  report,  which  Is  mo- 
bilizing support  for  the  report's  recommen- 
dations in  the  Congress  and  the  private 
sector. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  not  a  popular  Presi- 
dent with  the  American  Intellectual  commu- 
nity. Yet,  of  all  our  Presidents,  It  was  he 
who  best  defined  our  national  agenda  in 
public  diplomacy  in  a  speech  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  in  1965: 

"'We  know  today  that .  .  .  Ideas,  not  arma- 
ments, will  shape  our  lasting  prospects  for 
peace;  that  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy  will  advance  no  faster  than  the  cur- 
riculum of  our  classrooms,  and  that  the 
knowledge  of  our  citizens  Is  the  treasure 
which  grows  only  when  it  Is  shared. 

'That  is  why  I  have  directed  a  special  task 
force  within  my  Administration  to  recom- 
mend a  broad  and  long-range  plan  of  world- 
wide educational  endeavor. 

"First,  to  assist  the  education  effort  of  the 
developing  nations  and  the  developing  re- 
gions. 

"'Second,  to  help  our  schools  and  universi- 
ties to  Increase  their  knowledge  of  the  world 
and  the  people  who  inhabit  It. 

'"Third,  to  advance  the  exchange  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers  who  travel  and  work  out- 
side their  native  lands. 

"Fourth,  to  increase  the  free  flow  of  books 
and  ideas  and  art.  of  works  of  science  and 
imagination. 

"And  fifth,  to  assemble  meetings  of  men 
and  women  from  every  discipline  and  every 
culture  to  ponder  the  common  problems  of 
mankind." 

The  principal  drafter  of  President  John- 
son's speech  18  years  ago  was  that  pioneer 
in  enlightened  public  diplomacy.  Charles 
Frankel.  How  long  must  we  wait  until  an- 
other President,  aided  by  someone  like 
Charles  Frankel.  will  speak  again  in  that 
way.  summoning  us  to  our  responsibilities  as 
a  nation?* 


CRIME  AND  THE  FEDERAL 
COURTS 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
level  of  crime  In  America  is,  simply 
put,  intolerable.  Although  the  trend 
lines  are  not  without  some  encourag- 
ing signs,  the  fact  is  that  government, 
both  State  and  Federal,  is  not  doing 
the  job  it  should  be  doing  to  detect, 
arrest,  and  convict  criminals.  Keeping 
the  peace  and  securing  order  is  the 
first  duty  of  government  in  a  free  soci- 
ety, and  the  sad  reality  is  that  we 
today  are  not  adequately  discharging 
this  duty. 


By  and  large,  the  administration  of 
criminal  justice  is  the  responsibility  of 
State  governments  in  our  Federal 
system.  This  scheme  was  the  way  the 
Framers  of  the  Constitution  intended, 
and  the  way  it  ought  to  be.  With  some 
notable  exceptions  such  as  organized 
crime,  the  States  are  fully  capable  of 
enforcing  basic  criminal  laws. 

However,  Blr.  President,  the  States 
have  been  severely  handicapped  in 
fighting  crime  in  recent  years  by  rul- 
ings of  the  Federal  courts.  This  fact 
would  come  as  a  great  shock  to  the 
Constitution's  drafters  who  tooK  j»uch 
pains  to  limit  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  so  that  it  would  not 
interfere  in  the  legitimate  functions  of 
the  States.  Despite  these  well-laid 
plans,  the  Federal  judiciary  has  in- 
flicted heavy  blows  in  recent  years  to 
the  capacity  of  the  States  to  fight 
crime. 

The  whys  and  wherefores  of  this  sitr 
uation  have  been  ably  brought  out  by 
the  former  chief  of  police  of  Hemdon. 
Va.,  in  a  column  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  May  1,  1983.  Walter  J.  Bishop 
says  quite  accurately: 

Our  (federal)  judicial  system  Is  a  mockery 
and  will  continue  to  be  as  long  as  judges  are 
too  concerned  with  root  causes  of  crime  or 
with  technicalities  to  worry  about  justice 
for  the  community. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  for  one 
is  committed  to  doing  whatever  is  nec- 
essary to  restore  the  balance  in  our 
Federal  system  so  that  the  States  can 
do  the  job  of  fighting  crime  which  the 
Constitution  wisely  entrusts  to  them. 
To  a  large  extent,  this  means  congres- 
sional reform  of  the  Federal  judiciary. 
In  short,  fighting  crime  in  Congress 
means  correcting  wayward  Federal 
judges.  Fortunately  the  Framers,  in 
providing  checks  and  balances  among 
the  three  branches  of  the  Federal 
Govenunent,  did  provide  Congress 
with  ample  powers  to  do  this  job.  In 
this  regard,  I  call  on  my  colleagues 
both  here  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House  to  move  forward  expeditiously 
to  enact  the  Federal  judicial  reform 
required  to  put  the  States  in  the  posi- 
tion to  effectively  reduce  criminal  ac- 
tivity. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  "Our  Judi-. 
cial  System  Is  a  Mockery."  by  Walter 
R.  Bishop,  a  veteran  police  officer  and 
former  chief  of  i>olice  of  Hemdon.  Va., 
appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
May  1,  1983.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  1. 19831 

Our  Judicial  System  Is  a  Mockery 

(By  Walter  R.  Bishop) 

I  am  tired— tired  of  attorneys,  judges  and 
"experts"  with  academic  credentials  who 
don't  know  anything  about  crime  telling  the 
police  how  to  solve  the  crime  problem.  They 
have  no  concept  of  the  day-to-day  problems 
faced  by  police  officers. 

Despite  great  strides  by  police  depart- 
ments. It  is  never  enough.  The  police  are 
continually  told  to  improve,  but  the  courts.. 
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a  contributinc  cause  of  the  crime  problem, 
continue  to  do  It  their  way— and  damn  the 
American  public. 

Oadgets  and  innovations  were  the  answer 
of  the  "bleedlns  hearts"  to  adverse  and 
often  ridiculous  court  decisions  in  the  'SOs. 
These  same  individuals  were  quick  to  shout 
down  protesting  police  administrators 
durlnc  the  controversial  Warren  Court  deci- 
sions. They  encouraged  police  administra- 
tors to  accept  these  decisions  as  challenges 
to  be  solved  with  innovation  and  leadership. 

One  famous  attorney  Interviewed  on  tele- 
vision pointed  out  that  the  decisions  were 
having  no  impact  on  cases  brought  to  trial 
and  that  the  police  had  overreacted.  What 
he  failed  to  address  was  the  adverse  effect 
the  decisions  tiad  on  crime-prevention  ac- 
tivities by  the  officer  on  patrol,  which  sub- 
sequently afforded  the  criminal  additional 
movement  without  fear  of  arrest.  Police  of- 
ficers have  been  so  intimidated  that  they 
are  afraid  to  act. 

The  police  administrators  of  that  era  were 
street-wise.  They  recognized  the  conse- 
quences of  the  court  decisions,  but  the 
policy  was  to  refrain  from  speaking  out. 
thus  keeping  police  departments  nonpoliti- 
cal.  The  administrators  who  did  speak  out— 
often  those  on  the  brink  of  retirement— in- 
curred the  wrath  of  the  press  and  of  the 
shocked  but  vocal  idealists. 

After  20-some  years  of  modernizing  police 
departments  without  substantially  reducing 
the  crime  rate,  the  "experts"  are  again 
blaming  the  police,  this  time  for  cases  being 
lost  in  court.  There  is  always  room  for  im- 
provement, but  how  did  the  courts  manage 
to  come  out  unscathed? 

Usually,  the  police  officer  who  makes  an 
arrest  on  the  scene,  or  shortly  thereafter,  is 
faced  with  a  Jumbled  puzzle  that  he  is  re- 
quired to  piece  together  quickly  under  the 
pressures  of  the  particular  crime  and  the 
necessity  of  handling  other  calls  or  investi- 
gations that  are  waiting;  or,  he  makes  an 
arrest  based  on  brief  observations  of  a  viola- 
tion during  rapidly  changing  situations. 

During  the  initial  on-scene  Investigations, 
additional  personnel  are  not  available  to 
solve  the  crimes  as  easily  as  shown  on  those 
television  programs.  In  actual  practice  the 
officers  must  do  the  best  they  can  with  the 
available  facts  and  whatever  else  they  may 
be  able  to  uncover  between  assignments. 
Certainly  the  cases  cannot  be  solved  as  me- 
ticulously as  the  courts,  in  their  sterile  envi- 
ronment want— as  desirable  as  that  may  be. 

The  court  system  makes  these  demands 
while  making  it  difficult  or  impossible  to 
obtain  evidence  to  fulfill  their  denuuids. 
Prosecutors  want  the  ideal  case,  but  the 
"school"  solution  is  seldom  attainable  in  the 
streets.  The  police  officer  must  deal  with 
the  facts  that  are  available— legally  avail- 
able. Frequently,  these  facts  are  elusive  and 
are  lost  with  time. 

The  good  prosecutor  should  be  able  to 
help  the  officer  strengthen  the  case  and 
then  demonstrate  his  ability  to  successfully 
prosecute,  not  "wheel  and  deal,"  as  is  often 
the  case,  to  avoid  a  long  trial. 

Chief  Justice  Warren  Burger  demon- 
strates a  concern  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
problem,  although  some  of  his  solutions 
could  make  incarceration  an  even  more  ac- 
ceptable alternative  to  the  criminal  who  is 
devoted  to  a  life  of  crime.  But  it  is  a  better 
option  than  a  recommendation  being  pro- 
posed to  reduce  the  use  of  prisons. 

Actions  in  the  Maryland  correctional 
system  again  demonstrate  the  futility  of  re- 
leasing hardened  criminals  into  conununity 
programs.  A  federal  appellate  court  judge 


argues  against  the  expenditure  of  billions  of 
dollars  for  prisons,  stating  that  the  ugly  re- 
alities behind  street  crimes  have  not  been 
confronted.  But  the  immediate  problem  is 
not  political,  as  he  implies:  rather,  it  is  a 
result  of  years  of  liberal  interpretation  by 
the  Judge  and  his  associates  who  feel  that, 
say.  a  10-year  sentence  for  a  narcotic  whole- 
saler with  prior  convictions  is  "cruel  and  un- 
usual punishment." 

Frequently,  what  appears  to  be  a  long 
prison  sentence  Is  not.  If  the  sentence  is 
concurrent,  the  individual  merely  serves  one 
term.  It  is  a  farce  to  sentence  an  individual 
to  concurrent  prison  terms  for  multiple 
charges.  Even  a  stiff  sentence  by  a  Judge 
will  be  substantially  reduced  by  early-re- 
lease programs,  good-time  release,  parole, 
etc.  An  individual  sentenced  to  life  plus  50 
years  may  be  out  in  approximately  12  years. 

Crimes  committed  by  Juveniles  have 
become  a  serious  national  problem,  yet  in- 
stead of  teaching  our  youngsters  the  differ- 
ence between  right  and  wrong,  we  are  teach- 
ing them  to  remain  silent  and  to  request  an 
attorney  when  arrested.  We  are  teaching 
them  how  to  beat  the  system.  The  state  of 
Virginia  publishes  for  the  Juvenile  a  step-by- 
step  guide  through  the  Juvenile  Justice 
System.  The  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Dellquency  published  a  booklet.  "You  have 
the  Right,  If  You  Know  It."  Is  advising  a  Ju- 
venile of  his  rights  supposed  to  be  a  crime 
deterrent? 

We  are  dealing  with  immature  youngsters' 
lives,  not  playing  a  courtroom  game.  Why 
does  the  criminal  Justice  system  need  an 
"angler"  to  find  loopholes  or  a  "burlesquer" 
to  put  on  a  show  for  the  judge  and  Jury? 
What  the  juvenile  needs  is  a  more  personal 
relationship  between  the  judge,  the  parents 
and  the  Juvenile  during  the  early  stages  of 
delinquency. 

Our  Judicial  system  is  a  mockery  and  will 
continue  to  be  as  long  as  Judges  are  too  con- 
cerned with  root  causes  of  crime  or  with 
technicalities  to  worry  about  Justice  for  the 
community. 

Apparently  that  appellate  Judge  is  waiting 
for  Americans  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands— as  has  happend  in  some  Juris- 
dictions in  our  country:  attempts  to  form 
vigilante  groups;  an  attempt  to  pass  a  home- 
owner's bill  in  Florida  authorizing  the 
shooting  of  trespassers;  a  Baltimore  grand 
Jury's  recommendation  that  unrehabilitated 
rapists  be  castrated;  an  increase  in  gun  pur- 
chases; or  the  beating  of  criminals  by  citi- 
zens. 

As  Chief  Justice  Burger  pointed  out,  we 
have  carried  the  question  of  constitutional- 
ity far  beyond  its  intent— to  the  point  of 
being  unreasonable.  Can  our  nation  afford 
to  permit  so  many  of  our  young  people  to  go 
down  the  drain  while  we  argue  about  the 
constitutionality  of  paraphernalia  laws?  Did 
the  framers  of  our  Constitution  envision 
movies  and  magazines  depicting  abnormal 
sex  acts  as  "freedom  of  speech?"  Could  our 
forefathers  have  envisioned  a  Judge  placing 
technical  constitutional  values  over  our  citi- 
zens' personal  safety?  How  far  are  we  going 
to  distort  the  intent  of  the  Constitution?* 


MASSACRES  AND  TORTURES  IN 
NICARAGUA 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
on  January  24  of  this  year,  Time  mag- 
azine published  an  interview  with  Ro- 
berto GuiU6n.  a  military  coimterintel- 
ligence  officer  for  Sandinista  Defense 
Ministry  in  Nicaragua,  who  has  since 


Joined  the  insurgents  headed  by  the 
hero  of  the  anti-Somoza  revolution, 
Eklen  Pastora.  Senor  GuUlto  sheds 
new  light  on  the  brutal  character  and 
methods  of  the  Marxist  Junta  that 
presently  is  misruling  his  coimtry.  I 
ask  that  Time's  interview  with  Oulllto 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 
The  interview  follows: 

New  Rxono,  Out  Methods— A  DaracTOR's 

FiRSTHAiro   Aocoum   or   Massackxs   and 

Torture 

(Note.— When  the  Sandinistas  toppled  An- 
astasio  Somoza  Debayle  and  seized  control 
of  Nicaragua  in  1979,  many  in  the  country 
hailed  the  victory  as  an  end  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  Somoza  years.  Yet  over  the  past  year 
evidence  has  surfaced  showing  that  the  San- 
dinistas are  equally  capable  of  repression 
and  brutality.  According  to  Nicaragua's  Per- 
manent Commission  on  Human  Rights,  the 
regime  detains  several  hundred  people  a 
month;  about  half  of  them  are  eventually 
released,  but  the  rest  simply  disappear.  Ro- 
berto Guillen,  23,  served  as  deputy  chief  of 
military  counterintelligence  for  the  Defense 
Ministry,  but  grew  so  disenchanted  with  the 
tactics  of  the  government  that  last  August 
he  fled  to  Join  Ed6n  Pastora  GOmez.  a  hero 
of  the  Sandinista  revolution  who  defected  in 
July  1981  and  is  now  based  in  neighboring 
Costa  Rica.  Guillen's  parents  subsequently 
sought  refuge  in  the  Venezuelan  embassy. 
In  an  exclusive  interview  with  Mexico  City 
Bureau  Chief  James  Willwerth,  Guill6n  de- 
tailed the  secret  jails,  torture  methods  and 
unprosecuted  murders  committed  by  the 
Sandinistas,  including  the  systematic  killing 
of  Miskito  Indians  in  the  northeast  depart- 
ment of  Zelaya.  Guillen's  account.) 

In  the  beginning,  we  were  trained  to  work 
against  terrorists  and  spies  from  other  coun- 
tries. But  then  we  were  instructed  to  work 
against  comrades  within  the  Ministry  of  De- 
fense. Every  individual  who  was  not  in 
Eigreement  with  the  politics  of  the  Sandi- 
nista National  Liberation  Front  was  consid- 
ered to  be  an  excessively  dangerous  ele- 
ment. For  example,  people  who  had  dis- 
agreed politically  with  the  National  Direc- 
torate [the  nine-member  body  that  oversees 
the  ruling  three-man  junta]  began  to  face 
trumped-up  charges  of  theft,  even  murder. 

Clandestine  jails  are  organized  by  zone, 
distributed  among  the  different  security  or- 
ganizations. In  Managua,  for  example,  mili- 
tary counterintelligence  has  a  mechanics 
shop  eight  blocks  south  of  the  Casa  del 
Obrero.  a  union  headquarters.  Behind  the 
store  are  two  cells  against  a  wall.  Each  cell 
is  less  than  a  meter  wide  and  a  meter  deep 
and  two  meters  high.  The  prisoners  inside 
were  always  handcuffed,  gagged  and  blind- 
folded. They  were  usually  put  in  these  cells 
for  softening  up,  or  for  depersonalization. 
Sometimes  they  were  foreign  spies:  Hondur- 
ans,  Guatemalans,  sometimes  intelligence 
agents  from  the  United  States.  I  recall  two 
U.S.  agents  who  were  shot.  One  was  Puerto 
Rican:  the  other  was  from  New  Orleans. 
The  Puerto  Rican  had  been  captured  trying 
to  get  Information  on  arms  traffic  between 
the  Soviet  Union.  Cuba  and  Nicaragiia.  It 
was  not  so  difficult  to  catch  U.S.  spies.  The 
U.S.  intelligence  services  always  underesti- 
mated the  Nicaraguan  counterintelligence 
capacity. 

In  the  basement  of  a  onetime  military 
academy  in  Managua,  there  is  a  dark,  un- 
ventilated  underground  prison  that  can 
hold  20  people.  At  the  Montelimar  military 
base,  there  are  several  underground  jails 


dug  into  the  rooiEa.  They  are  at  sea  level.  At 
high  tide,  the  water  enters  and  comes  Into 
the  cells  up  to  the  chest  level  of  the  prison- 
er. 

Physical  torture  has  two  forms.  One  con- 
sists of  beatings,  electric  shocks,  blows  to 
the  testicles,  and  so  forth.  The  methods 
proved  to  be  more  effective  by  the  KGB  and 
Cuban  intelligence  are  both  more  complex 
and  simpler  for  obtaining  information.  The 
Soviets  and  the  Cubans  have  found  out  that 
violent  methods  are  often  counterproduc- 
tive. People  will  stick  to  the  principles  for 
which  they  fought.  But  if  you  depersonalize 
a  person,  he  will  lose  his  social  standards, 
his  principles.  One  method  is  to  change  the 
body  metabolism.  You  shut  a  man  In  a  room 
with  no  light  or  a  lot  of  light  24  hours  a  day. 
You  Interrogate  him  constantly,  off  and  on. 
You  bring  him  food  every  two  hours,  saying 
it  Is  mealtime.  After  two  days  you  lose  your 
sense  of  time.  The  constant  food  brings  you 
to  a  state  of  desperation.  The  mind,  upon 
receiving  so  much  pressure,  comes  to  a  point 
where  it  is  blocked.  You  are  questioned  con- 
stantly. The  mind  is  so  exhausted,  it  has  no 
defense.  There  are  many  medical  ways  to 
make  a  person  practically  unconscious. 

In  a  more  general  sense,  the  pressure 
begins  the  moment  a  man  or  woman  be- 
comes a  prisoner.  There  are  seats  that  have 
a  very  uncomfortable  backrest.  The  individ- 
ual has  to  maintain  an  erect  position  and  he 
has  to  look  straight  at  his  interrogator.  If 
you  try  to  get  comfortable,  they'll  hit  you. 

Another  method  is  to  put  you  In  a  small 
room,  completely  white.  The  only  furniture 
is  your  chair,  the  interrogator's  chair  and  a 
desk.  In  the  middle  of  the  wall,  going  all 
around  the  room,  is  a  black  stripe.  As  the  in- 
terrogation continues,  the  individual  begins 
to  feel  that  the  black  line  is  closing  in  on 
him.  Sometimes  people  are  locked  in  a  cell 
so  small  that  they  can  only  sit  down,  not 
stand.  Then  the  prisoner  is  photographed, 
made  to  squat  for  a  drug  seareh  of  his  anus. 
If  the  prisoner  is  skinny,  he  is  issued  a 
baggy  uniform.  If  he  is  fat.  it  will  be  too 
tight.  You  feel  ridiculous.  From  then  on, 
they  address  you  only  by  ntunber.  Interro- 
gation begins,  which  can  be  either  very  in- 
tense or  very  relaxed.  Your  cell  will  always 
be  very  bright  or  very  dark.  It  has  no  win- 
dows, only  a  door.  It  is  usually  designed  to 
echo.  Everything  echoes.  You  are  complete- 
ly disoriented. 

I  went  to  Cuba  to  study  counterintelli- 
gence. When  I  returned  in  April  of  1982.  I 
was  assigned  to  Zelaya  Norte.  After  arriving 
there.  I  began  to  discover  barbarities  that 
were  being  committed  against  the  Miskito 
people  by  reading  the  Ministry  of  Defense 
reports.  Here  is  one  entry  which  I  copied  in 
my  notebook:  "On  Feb.  8,  1982,  at  8:45  a.m., 
a  troop  of  border  guards  fired  at  civilian 
persons  on  the  Rio  Coco  at  the  point  of  the 
community  of  Bilwaskarma."  The  report  ex- 
plained that  the  people  were  traveling  in 
canoes  at  the  moment  the  troops  fired  upon 
them.  One  man  survived.  Reading  this.  I 
could  not  understand  why  the  chief  of  coun- 
terintelligence for  the  area  had  not  brought 
this  to  trial.  I  couldn't  understand  also  why 
the  soldiers  would  kill  a  pregnant  woman  in 
the  canoe. 

The  Directorate  had  published  an  article 
in  Barricada  [the  offical  government  news- 
paper] boasting  that  Sandinista  soldiers  had 
killed  counterrevolutionaries  coming  out  of 
Honduras.  This  was  the  same  shooting  I  was 
reading  about.  The  report  I  was  reading  said 
the  people  were  searehlng  for  food  and  lived 
in  Nicaragua.  They  had  gone  from  Waspan 
[a  town  on  the  river]  to  Bilwaskarma  in 


their  canoes.  I  couldn't  understand  this.  I 
fought  against  the  barbarities  Somosa  com- 
mitted against  the  Nicaraguan  people.  But 
as  the  revolutionary  process  Increased,  the 
level  of  class  hatred  increased.  Among  the 
officers,  an  attitude  was  created  that  one 
should  kill  rather  than  forgive. 

The  Miskito  populations  l>egan  to  rise  up. 
The  Ministry  of  Defense  said  in  its  propa- 
ganda that  the  people  who  were  fighting  us 
were  former  national  guardsmen  [Somoza 
supporters],  not  Mlskitos.  On  June  5,  I  par- 
ticipated in  a  flreflght  that  was  said  to  be 
with  guardsmen,  but  it  was  really  with  Mls- 
kitos. They  lost  no  one.  We  lost  19  men,  of- 
ficers as  well  as  enlisted  men.  Twenty-two 
more  were  wounded.  Only  I  and  one  other 
man  were  not  hurt  or  killed.  The  regional 
chief  of  staff  and  his  escort  staff  ran  when 
the  fighting  started.  When  he  decided  to 
leave,  he  defended  this  by  saying  that  he 
could  not  afford  to  die  like  any  ordinary  sol- 
dier. 

There  were  large-scale  arrests  of  Mlskitos. 
About  800  people  were  detained.  A  second 
lieutenant  saw  an  Indian  woman  among  the 
prisoners  and  raped  here.  When  this  was  in- 
vestigated, the  chief  of  staff  pardoned  him 
and  transferred  him  to  another  unit  in 
Kambla.  It  was  interpreted  as  a  promotion. 
I  was  transferred  to  Managua  in  August.  I 
was  now  determined  to  leave  Nicaragua. 

But  on  Aug,  8.  state  security  called  me  to 
a  meeting  in  the  Ministry  of  Defense  build- 
ing at  Chlpote  military  base.  There  they 
proposed  to  me  that  I  provide  the  logistics, 
the  guns,  trucks  and  soldiers  to  physically 
eliminate  the  800  Miskito  prisoners.  The 
state  security  people  said  they  would  have 
to  be  killed,  and  it  should  look  as  if  they 
died  in  combat.  When  this  was  discussed.  I 
practically  went  into  a  state  of  shock  be- 
cause of  the  moral  conflicts  it  caused  within 
me.  It  made  me  sick.  They  wanted  me  to 
provide  soldiers  to  dig  the  graves,  guards  to 
control  the  Miskitos  while  they  were  being 
shot,  trucks  to  transport  them.  I  don't  know 
if  this  massacre  actually  happened  or  not. 
On  Aug.  10, 1  left  Nicaragua.* 


THE  BISHOPS'  LETTER 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like,  if  I  may,  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  and  the  many 
readers  of  the  Congressional  Record 
an  extraordinary  document  of  great 
value  and  enduring  importance  to  all 
Americans. 

I  speak  of  the  pastoral  letter  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bish- 
ops setting  forth  the  teaching  of  the 
American  Catholic  Church  with  re- 
spect to  morality  in  this  nuclear  age. 
EIntitled  "The  Challenge  of  Peace: 
God's  Promise  and  Our  Response," 
the  bishops'  letter  was  formally  adopt- 
ed by  the  full  conference  only  this 
Tuesday,  May  3,  1983.  As  the  complete 
text  with  the  numerous  minor  amend- 
ments added  this  week  is  not  yet  in 
print,  I  submit  to  the  Record  excerpts 
published  in  this  morning's  New  York 
Times. 

The  bishops'  letter  reminds  us  that 
nuclear  war  is  not  merely  a  mathemat- 
ical problem  of  percentages  and  angles 
and  megatonnage.  They  quite  elo- 
quently and  candidly  assert  that  arms 
control  is  something  more  than  a  lo- 
gistical challenge  of  arranging  for  suf- 


ficient numbers  of  sessions  in  Geneva 
among  negotiating  teams.  They  try, 
and  one  hopes  the  bishops  succeed,  to 
teach  us  something  about  the  very  dif- 
ficult moral  choices  that  currently 
confront  us  in  the  matter  of  nuclear 
wei4X>ns  and  strategic  policy— not  only 
those  of  us  in  the  U.S.  Senate  or  in  the 
Government,  but  all  of  us.  Catholics, 
Christians,  Americans,  persons  of  good 
will  everywhere. 

This  is  a  time  for  prayerful  atten- 
tion to  important  details  in  this  area, 
as  it  is  a  time  for  careful  reflection  of 
the  gravity  of  the  decisions  the  Senate 
will  soon  take  in  this  regard. 

In  that  spirit,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  read  the  insights  offered  this 
week— after  more  than  2  years  of  rig- 
orous and  thorough  study  and  discus- 
sion—by the  Catholic  Conference. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  admi- 
ration and  respect  for  the  bishops  who 
are  the  principal  authors  of  this  letter. 
The  drafting  conmiittee  was  chaired 
by  His  Eminence  Joseph  Cardinal  Ber- 
nardin.  Archbishop  of  Chicago,  a  man 
of  exceeding  erudition  and  scholarly 
competence,  as  he  has  been  an  inspir- 
ing pastor  in  Cincinnati  and  Chicago. 

The  others  on  the  committee  were 
no  less  impressive  in  their  inuneasur- 
ably  careful  deliberation:  The  Most 
Reverend  Thomas  J.  Gumbleton. 
auxiliary  bishop  of  Detroit;  the  Most 
Reverend  John  O'Connor,  auxiliary 
bishop  to  the  military  vicar  in  New 
York;  the  Most  Reverend  George  A. 
Pulcher,  bishop  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and 
the  Most  Reverend  Daniel  P.  Reilly, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  Conn.  I  congratu- 
late them  all  on  this  fine  woiii,  and  I 
thank  them  alL 

The  excerpts  follow: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  5, 1983] 

(Following  are  excerpts  from  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Peace:  God's  Promise  and  Our  Re- 
sponse." the  pastoral  letter  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Cathlic  Bishops  that  was  ap- 
proved Tuesday  in  Chicago.  The  excerpts 
have  been  provided  by  The  Associated 
Press,  which  worked  from  a  copyrighted, 
published  third  draft  of  the  document  pro- 
duced by  the  conference,  and  inserted 
amendments  that  were  approved  at  this 
week's  meeting.  The  bishops  will  publish 
the  official  version  of  their  letter  later.) 

Ihtrodoctioh 
"The  whole  human  race  faces  a  moment 
of  supreme  crisis  in  its  advance  toward  ma- 
turity." Thus  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
opened  its  treatment  of  modern  warfare. 
Since  the  council,  the  dynamic  of  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race  has  intensified. 

I.  Peace  in  the  Modern  World:  Reugious 
Perspectives  and  Principles 

The  experience  of  preparing  this  pastoral 
letter  has  shown  us  the  range  of  strongly 
held  opinion  in  the  Catholic  community  on 
questions  of  war  and  peace.  Obviously,  as 
bishops  we  believe  that  such  differences 
should  be  expressed  within  the  framework 
of  Catholic  moral  teaching. 

the  moral  choices  for  the  kingdom 
The  Catholic  tradition  has  always  under- 
stood  the   meaning   of   peace   in   positive 
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tennL  Peace  is  both  a  gift  of  Ood  and  a 
human  work. 

The  Church's  teaching  on  war  and  peace 
catablishes  a  strong  presumption  against 
war  which  is  binding  on  all;  it  then  exam- 
ines when  this  presumption  may  be  overrid- 
den, precisely  in  the  name  of  preserving  the 
kind  of  peace  which  protects  human  dignity 
and  human  rights. 

A  government  threatened  by  armed, 
imjust  agv^sslon  must  defend  its  people. 
This  includes  defense  by  armed  force  if  nec- 
essary as  a  last  resort.  The  need,  right  and 
duty  to  maintain  appropriate  armed  defense 
now,  even  while  exploring  nonviolent  meth- 
ods of  defense  on  a  large  scale  as  a  possibili- 
ty for  the  future,  once  again  reflects  the 
tension  for  the  Christian,  who  must  live  in 
this  world  while  trying  to  hasten  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  moral  theory  of  the  "just  war"  or 
"limited  war"  doctrine  begins  with  the  pre- 
sumption which  binds  all  Christians:  We 
should  do  no  harm  to  our  neighbors:  how  we 
treat  our  enemy  is  the  key  test  of  whether 
we  love  our  neighbor,  and  the  possibility  of 
taking  even  one  human  life  is  a  prospect  we 
should  consider  in  fear  and  trembling. 

Just  war  teaching  has  evolved,  however,  as 
an  effort  to  prevent  war.  only  if  war  cannot 
be  rationally  avoided,  does  the  teaching 
then  seek  to  restrict  and  reduce  its  horrors. 
It  does  this  by  establishing  a  set  of  rigorous 
conditions  which  much  be  met  if  the  deci- 
sion to  go  to  war  is  to  be  morally  permissi- 
ble. Such  a  decision,  especially  today,  re- 
quires extraodlnarlly  strong  reasons  for 
overriding  the  presumption  in  favor  of 
peace  and  against  war. 
Jus  Ad  BeUunv  Why  and  When  Recourse  to 

War  Is  Permissible 
Just  Cause:  War  is  permissible  only  to 
confront  real  and  certain  danger,  i.e.,  to  pro- 
tect inocent  life,  to  preserve  conditions  nec- 
essary for  decent  human  existence,  and  to 
secure  basic  human  rights. 

Competent  Authority:  In  the  Catholic  tra- 
dition war  must  be  declared  by  those  with 
responsibility  for  public  order,  not  by  pri- 
vate groups  or  individuals. 

Comparative  Justice:  To  pretend  that  as  a 
nation  we  have  lived  up  to  all  our  own  ideals 
would  be  patently  dishonest.  To  pretend 
that  all  evils  in  the  world  have  been  or  are 
now  being  perpetuated  by  dictatorial  re- 
gimes would  be  both  dishonest  and  absiud. 
But  having  said  this,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
confront  reality.  The  facts  simply  do  not 
support  the  invidious  comparisons  made  at 
times,  even  in  our  own  society,  between  our 
way  of  life,  in  which  most  basic  human 
rights  are  at  least  recognized  even  if  they 
are  not  always  adequately  supported,  and 
those  totalitarian  and  tyraimical  regimes  in 
which  such  rights  are  either  denied  or  sys- 
tematically suppressed. 

Right  Intention:  During  the  conflict,  right 
Intention  means  pursuit  of  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation, including  avoiding  unnecessarily 
destructive  acts  or  imposing  unreasonable 
conditions  (e.g.,  unconditional  surrender). 

Last  Resort:  For  resort  to  war  to  t>e  Justi- 
fied, all  peaceful  alternatives  must  have 
been  exhausted. 

ProbabUity  of  Success:  This  is  a  difficult 
criterion  but  its  purpose  is  to  prevent  irra- 
tional resort  to  force  or  hopeless  resistance 
when  the  outcome  of  either  will  clearly  be 
disproportionate  or  futile. 

Proportionality:  In  terms  of  the  Jus  Ad 
Bellum  criteria,  proportionality  means  that 
the  damage  to  be  inflicted  suid  the  costs  in- 
curred by  war  must  be  proportionate  to  the 
good  expected  upon  taking  up  arms."  In 


today's  interdependent  world  even  a  local 
conflict  can  affect  people  everywhere;  this  is 
particularly  the  case  when  the  nuclear 
powers  are  involved. 

Jus  In  Bello:  Even  when  the  stringent  con- 
ditions which  justify  resort  to  war  are  met. 
the  conduct  of  war  (i.e..  strategy,  tactics  and 
individual  actions)  remains  subject  to  con- 
tinuous scrutiny  in  light  of  two  principles 
which  have  special  significance  today  pre- 
cisely because  of  the  destructive  capability 
of  modem  technological  warfare. 

When  confronting  choices  among  specific 
military  options,  the  question  asked  by  pro- 
portionality is:  Once  we  take  into  account 
not  only  the  military  advantages  that  will 
be  achieved  by  using  this  means,  but  also 
the  harms  reasonably  expected  to  follow 
from  using  it,  can  its  use  still  be  justified? 
Even  if  the  means  adopted  is  not  evil  in 
itself,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account 
the  probable  harms  that  will  result  from 
using  it  and  the  justice  of  accepting  those 
harms. 

Do  the  exorbitant  costs,  the  general  cli- 
mate of  insecurity  generated,  the  possibility 
of  accidental  detonation  of  highly  destruc- 
tive weapons,  the  danger  of  error  and  mis- 
calculation that  could  provoke  retaliation 
and  war— do  such  evils  or  others  attendant 
upon  and  directly  deriving  from  the  arms 
race  make  the  arms  race  itself  a  dispropor- 
tionate response  to  aggression? 

Finally,  another  set  of  questions  concerns 
the  Interpretation  of  the  principle  of  dis- 
crimination. The  principle  prohibits  directly 
Intended  attacks  on  noncombatants  and 
nonmilitary  targets." 

Mobilization  of  forces  in  modem  war  In- 
cludes not  only  the  military,  but  to  a  signifi- 
cant degree  the  political,  economic,  and 
social  sectors.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  deter- 
mine who  is  directly  involved  in  a  "war 
effort"  or  to  what  degree. 

Direct  attacks  on  military  targets  involve 
similar  complexities.  Which  targets  are 
•military"  ones  and  which  are  not?  To  what 
degree,  for  instance,  does  the  use  (by  either 
revolutionaries  or  regular  military  forces)  of 
a  village  or  housing  In  a  civilian  populated 
area  invite  attack?  What  of  a  munitions  fac- 
tory in  the  heart  of  a  city? 

II.  War  ahd  Pkace  ih  the  Modkrn  World: 
Problems  and  Principles 

Both  the  just  war  teaching  and  nonvio- 
lence are  confronted  with  a  unique  chal- 
lenge by  nuclear  warfare.  This  must  be  the 
starting  point  of  any  further  moral  reflec- 
tion: nuclear  weapons,  particularly,  and  nu- 
clear warfare  as  it  is  planned  today,  raise 
new  moral  questions. 

In  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the  United 
States  or  the  Soviet  Union  alone,  there 
exists  a  capacity  to  do  something  no  other 
age  could  Imagine:  We  can  threaten  the 
entire  planet.  For  people  of  faith  this  means 
we  read  the  "Book  of  Genesis  with  a  new 
awareness.  Today  the  destructive  potential 
of  the  nuclear  powers  threatens  the  human 
person,  the  civilization  we  have  slowly  con- 
structed, and  even  the  created  order  itself. 

A.  THE  NEW  MOMENT 

This  nuclear  escalation  has  been  opposed 
sporadically  and  selectively  but  never  effec- 
tively. The  race  has  continued  in  spite  of 
carefully  expressed  doubts  by  analysts  and 
other  citizens  and  in  the  face  of  forcefully 
expressed  opposition  by  public  rallies. 
Today  the  opposition  to  the  arms  race  is  no 
longer  selective  or  sporadic,  it  Is  widespread 
and  sustained. 

As  a  people  we  must  refuse  to  legitimate 
the  idea  of  nuclear  war.  Such  a  refusal  will 


require  not  only  new  ideas  and  new  vision, 
but  what  the  Gospel  calls  conversion  of  the 
heart. 

We  see  with  increasing  clarity  the  political 
foUy  of  a  system  which  threatens  mutual 
suicide,  the  psychological  damage  this  does 
to  ordinary  people,  especially  the  young,  the 
economic  distortion  of  priorities— billions 
readily  spent  for  destructive  elements  while 
pitched  battles  are  waged  dally  In  our  legis- 
latures over  much  smaller  amounts  for  the 
homeless,  the  hungry  and  the  helpless  here 
and  abroad. 

The  political  paradox  of  deterrence  has 
also  strained  our  moral  conception.  May  a 
nation  threaten  what  it  may  never  do?  May 
It  possess  what  it  may  never  use?  Who  Is  in- 
volved in  the  threat  each  superpower 
makes;  government  officials?  or  military 
personnel?  or  the  citizenry  In  whose  "de- 
fense" the  threat  is  made? 

B.  RELIOIOnS  LEASEKSRIP  AMD  THE  PUBLIC 
DEBATE 

We  believe  it  is  necessary,  for  the  sake  of 
prevention,  to  build  a  barrier  against  the 
concept  of  nuclear  war  as  a  viable  strategy 
for  defense.  There  should  be  a  clear  public 
resistance  to  the  rhetoric  of  "winnabie"  nu- 
clear wars,  or  unrealistic  expectations  of 
"surviving"  nuclear  exchanges  and  strate- 
gies of  "protracted  nuclear  war." 

C.  THE  USE  or  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

For  the  tradition  which  acknowledges 
some  legitimate  use  of  force,  some  impor- 
tant elements  of  contemporary  nuclear 
strategies  move  beyond  the  limits  of  moral 
justification.  A  justifiable  use  of  force  must 
be  both  discriminatory  and  proportionate. 
Certain  aspects  of  both  U.S.  and  Soviet 
strategies  fail  both  tests  as  we  shall  discuss 
below.  The  technical  literature  and  the  per- 
sonal testimony  of  public  officials  who  have 
been  closely  associated  with  U.S.  nuclear 
strategy  have  t)oth  convinced  us  of  the  over- 
whelming probability  that  major  nuclear 
exchange  would  have  no  limits. 

Moral  Principles  and  Policy  Choices 

Counter-Population  Warfare:  Under  no 
circumstances  may  nuclear  weapons  or 
other  instruments  of  mass  slaughter  be  used 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  population 
centers. 

Retaliatory  action  which  would  indis- 
criminately take  many  wholly  innocent 
lives,  lives  of  people  who  are  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  reckless  actions  of  their  gov- 
ernment, must  also  be  condemned.  This  con- 
demnation, in  our  judgment,  applies  even  to 
the  retaliatory  use  of  weapons  striking 
enemy  cities  after  our  own  have  already 
been  struck. 

The  Initiation  of  Nuclear  War:  We  do  not 
perceive  any  situation  in  which  the  deliljer- 
ate  initiation  of  nuclear  warfare,  on  howev- 
er restricted  a  scale,  can  be  morally  justi- 
fied. 

This  judgment  affirms  that  the  willing- 
ness to  initiate  nuclear  war  entails  a  dis- 
tinct, weighty  moral  responsibility;  it  in- 
volves transgressing  a  fragile  barrier— politi- 
cal, psychological  and  moral.  We  express  re- 
peatedly in  this  letter  our  extreme  skepti- 
cism alx>ut  the  prospects  for  controlling  a 
nuclear  exchange,  however  limited  the  first 
use  might  be.  Precisely  because  of  this  skep- 
ticism, we  judge  resort  to  nuclear  weapons 
to  counter  a  conventional  attack  to  be  mor- 
ally unjustifiable.  Our  support  of  a  "No 
First  Use"  policy  must  be  seen  in  this  light. 

Limited  Nuclear  War:  The  issue  at  stake  is 
the  real  as  opposed  to  the  theoretical  possi- 
bility of  a  "limited  nuclear  exchange." 


One  of  the  eriteria  of  the  just  war  tradi- 
tion ia  a  reasonable  hope  of  success  In  bring- 
ing about  justice  and  peace.  We  must  ask 
whether  such  a  reasonable  hope  can  exist 
once  nuclear  weapons  have  been  exchanged. 
The  burden  of  proof  remains  on  those  who 
assert  that  meaningful  limitation  is  possi- 
ble. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  that  a  nuclear  re- 
sponse to  either  a  conventional  or  nuclear 
attack  can  cause  destruction  which  goes  far 
beyond  "legitimate  defense."  In  such  a  case 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  not  be 
justified. 

D.  DEXniUEMCB  IM  PUMCIPLB  AMD  PRACTICE 

Deterrence  is  at  the  heart  of  the  UA- 
Sovlet  relationship,  currently  the  most  dan- 
gerous dimension  of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
Morai  Principles  and  Policy  Choices 

There  are  moral  limits  to  deterrence 
policy  as  well  as  to  policy  regarding  use. 
Specifically,  it  is  not  morally  acceptable  to 
intend  to  kill  the  innocent  as  part  of  a  strat- 
egy of  deterring  nuclear  war.  The  question 
of  whether  U.S.  policy  involves  an  intention 
to  strike  civilian  centers  (directly  targeting 
civilian  populations)  has  been  one  of  our 
factual  concerns. 

This  statement  does  not  address  or  resolve 
another  very  troublesome  moral  problem, 
namely,  that  an  attack  on  military  targets 
or  militarily  significant  industrial  targets 
could  involve  "indirect"  (i.e.,  unintended) 
but  massive  civilian  casualties. 

In  our  consultations,  administration  offi- 
cials readily  admitted  that,  while  they 
hoped  any  nuclear  exchange  could  be  kept 
limited,  they  were  prepared  to  retaliate  in  a 
massive  way  If  necessary.  They  also  agreed 
that  once  any  substantial  numbers  of  weap- 
ons were  used,  the  civilian  casualty  levels 
would  quicldy  become  truly  catastrophic, 
and  ttiat  even  with  attacks  limited  to  "mili- 
tary" targets,  the  number  of  deaths  in  a 
substantial  exchange  would  be  almost  indis- 
tinguishable from  what  might  occur  if  civil- 
ian centers  had  been  deliberately  struck. 

We  cannot  be  satisfied  that  the  assertion 
of  an  intention  not  to  strike  civilians  direct- 
ly, or  even  the  most  honest  effort  to  imple- 
ment that  intention,  by  itself  constitutes  a 
"moral  policy"  for  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

These  considerations  of  concrete  elements 
of  nuclear  deterrence  policy  lead  us  to  a 
strictly  conditioned  moral  acceptance  of  nu- 
clear deterrence.  We  cannot  consider  it  as  a 
long-term  basis  for  peace. 

We  wish  now  to  make  some  specific  eval- 
uations: 

1.  If  nuclear  deterrence  exists  only  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  others, 
then  proposals  to  go  beyond  the  minimum 
requirements  necessary  to  insure  credibility 
of  deterrence  at  any  level  of  conflict  are  not 
acceptable. 

2.  If  deterrence  is  our  goal,  "sufficiency" 
to  deter  is  an  adequate  strategy;  the  quest 
for  superiority  must  be  rejected. 

3.  If  nuclear  deterrence  should  be  used  as 
a  step  on  the  way  toward  progressive  disar- 
mament, then  each  proposed  addition  to  our 
strategic  system  or  change  in  strategic  doc- 
trine must  be  assessed  precisely  in  light  of 
whether  it  will  render  steps  toward  "pro- 
gressive disarmament"  more  or  less  likely. 

Progress  toward  a  world  free  of  depend- 
ence on  nuclear  deterrence  must  be  careful- 
ly carried  out.  But  it  must  not  be  delayed. 

In  light  of  these  general  judgments  we 
oppose  some  specific  proposals  in  respect  to 
our  present  deterrence  posture: 

1.  The  addition  of  weapons  which  are 
likely  to  be  vulnerable  to  attack,  yet  also 


possess  a  "prompt  hard  target  kill"  capabil- 
ity that  threatens  to  make  the  other  side's 
retaliatory  forces  vulnerable. 

2.  The  willingness  to  foster  strategic  plan- 
ning which  seelES  a  nuclear  warflghtlng  ca- 
pability that  goes  beyond  the  limited  func- 
tion of  deterrence  outlined  in  this  letter. 

3.  Proposals  which  have  the  effect  of  low- 
ering the  nuclear  threshold  and  blurring 
the  difference  between  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional weatMDi. 

In  support  of  the  concept  of  "sufficiency" 
as  an  adequate  deterrent,  and  in  light  of  the 
present  size  and  composition  of  both  the 
U.S.  and  Soviet  strategic  arsenals,  we  recom- 
mend: 

1.  Support  for  immediate,  bilateral,  verifi- 
able agreements  to  halt  the  testing,  produc- 
tion, and  deployment  of  new  nuclear  weap- 
ons systems; 

2.  Support  for  negotiated  bilateral  deep 
cuts  in  the  arsenals  of  both  superpowers; 

3.  Support  for  early  and  successful  conclu- 
sion of  negotiations  of  the  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty: 

4.  Removal  by  all  parties  of  short-range 
nuclear  weapons  which  multiply  dangers 
disproportionate  to  their  deterrent  value; 

5.  Removal  by  all  parties  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons from  areas  where  they  are  likely  to  be 
overrun  in  the  early  stages  of  war,  thus 
forcing  rapid  and  uncontrollable  decisions 
on  their  use: 

6.  Strengthening  of  command  and  control 
over  nuclear  weapons  to  prevent  inadvert- 
ent and  unauthorized  use. 

Nevertheless,  there  must  be  no  misunder- 
standing of  our  profound  skepticism  about 
the  moral  acceptability  of  any  use  of  nucle- 
ar weapons.  We  are  told  that  some  weapons 
are  designed  for  purely  "counterforce"  use 
against  military  forces  and  targets.  The 
moral  issue,  however,  is  not  resolved  by  the 
design  of  weapons  or  the  planned  intention 
for  use;  there  are  also  consequences  which 
must  be  assessed.  It  would  be  a  perverted 
political  policy  or  moral  casuistry  which 
tried  to  justify  using  a  weapon  which  "indi- 
rectly" or  "unintentionally"  killed  a  million 
Innocent  people  because  they  happened  to 
live  near  a  "military  significant  target." 

Even  the  "indirect  effects"  of  initiating 
nuclear  war  are  sufficient  to  make  it  an  un- 
justifiable risk  in  any  form.  It  is  not  suffi- 
cient, for  example,  to  contend  that  "our" 
side  has  plans  for  "limited"  or  "discrimi- 
nate" use.  Modem  warfare  is  not  readily 
contained  by  good  intentions  or  technologi- 
cal designs. 

The  need  to  rethink  the  deterrence  policy 
of  our  nation,  to  make  the  revisions  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war, 
and  to  move  toward  a  more  stable  system  of 
national  and  international  security  will 
demand  a  substantial  intellectual,  political 
and  moral  effort.  It  also  will  require,  we  be- 
lieve, the  willingness  to  open  ourselves  to 
the  providential  care,  power  and  Word  of 
God. 

III.  The  Promotion  op  Peace:  Proposals 

AND  POUCIES 

A.  SPECIFIC  STEPS  TO  REDUCE  THE  DANGERS  OP 

WAR 

Accelerated  work  for  arms  control,  reduc- 
tion and  disarmament:  We  urge  negotiations 
to  halt  the  testing,  production  and  deploy- 
ment of  new  nuclear  weapons  systems.  The 
numbers  of  existing  weapons  must  be  re- 
duced in  a  manner  which  lessens  the  danger 
of  war. 

Arms  control  and  disarmament  must  be  a 
process  of  verifiable  agreements  especially 
between  two  superpowers.  While  we  do  not 


advocate  a  policy  of  unilateral  disarmament, 
we  believe  the  urgent  need  for  control  of 
the  arms  race  requires  a  willingness  for  each 
side  to  take  some  first  steps. 

Negotiations  on  arms  control  agreements 
In  isolation,  without  persistent  and  parallel 
efforts  to  reduce  the  political  tensions 
which  motivate  the  buildup  of  armaments 
will  not  suffice. 

We  strongly  support  negotiations  aimed  at 
reducing  and  limiting  conventional  forces 
and  at  building  confidence  between  possible 
adversaries  .  .  .  We  urge  that  prohibitions 
outlawing  the  production  and  use  of  chemi- 
cal and  biological  weapons  be  reaffirmed 
and  observed. 

Sales  of  increasingly  sophisticated  mili- 
tary aircraft,  missiles,  tanks,  anti-tank 
weapons,  anti-personnel  bombs  and  other 
systems  by  the  major  supplying  countries 
(especially  the  U.S.SJi.,  the  U.S.,  France 
and  Britain)  have  reached  unprecedented 
levels. 
We  call  for  a  reversal  of  this  course. 
The  Relationship  of  Nuclear  And  Conven- 
tional Defenses:  The  strong  position  we. 
have  taken  against  the  use  of  nulcear  weap- 
ons, and  particularly  the  stand  against  the 
initiation  of  nuclear  war  In  any  form,  calls 
for  further  clarification  of  our  view  of  the 
requirements  for  conventional  defense. 

From  the  perspective  of  a  developing  the- 
ology of  peace,  we  hope  that  a  significant 
reduction  in  numbers  of  conventional  arms 
and  weaponry  would  go  hand  in  hand  with 
diminishing  reliance  on  nuclear  deterrence. 

Civil  Defense:  Attention  must  be  given  to 
existing  programs  for  civil  defense  against 
nuclear  attack,  including  blast  and  fall-out 
shelters  and  relocation  plans. 

Efforts  to  Develop  Nonviolent  Means  of 
Conflict  Resolution:  We  affirm  a  nation's 
right  to  defend  itself.  Its  citizens,  and  its 
values.  Security  is  the  right  of  all,  but  that 
right,  like  everything  else,  must  be  subject 
to  divine  law  and  the  limits  defined  by  law. 
Nonviolent  means  of  resistance  to  evil  de- 
serve much  more  study  and  consideration 
than  they  have  thus  far  received.  Nonvio- 
lence is  not  the  way  of  the  weak,  the  cow- 
ardly, or  the  impatient.  Such  movements 
have  seldom  gained  headlines,  even  though 
they  have  left  their  mark  on  history. 

Nonviolent  resistance  offers  a  common 
ground  of  agreement  for  those  individuals 
whose  choose  the  option  of  Christian  paci- 
fism even  to  the  point  of  accepting  the  need 
to  die  rather  than  to  kill,  and  those  who 
choose  the  option  of  lethal  force  allowed  by 
the  theology  of  just  war. 

B.  SHAPING  A  PEACEFUL  WORLD 

Preventing  nuclear  war  is  a  moral  impera- 
tive; but  the  avoidance  of  war,  nuclear  or 
conventional,  is  not  a  sufficient  concepticm 
of  international  relations  today. 

World  Order  in  Catholic  Teaching:  An  im- 
portant element  missing  from  world  order 
today  is  a  properly  constituted  political  au- 
thority with  the  capacity  to  shape  our  mate- 
rial Interdependence  in  the  direction  of 
moral  interde[>endence. 

Major  global  problems  as  well  as  the 
danger  or  world  war  resulting  from  these 
growing  tensions  cannot  be  remedied  by  a 
single  nation-state  approach. 

The  Superpowers  in  a  Disordered  World: 
No  relationship  more  dramatically  demon- 
strates the  fragile  nature  of  order  In  inter 
national  affairs  today  than  that  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  These 
two  sovereign  states  have  avoided  open  war, 
nuclear  or  conventional,  but  they  are  divid- 
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ed  by  ptiiloflophy.  ideoloty  and  competing 
unblUoni. 

The  fact  of  a  Soviet  threat,  as  well  as  the 
existence  of  a  Soviet  imperial  drive  for  he- 
gemony at  least  in  regions  of  major  strate- 
gic interest,  cannot  be  denied. 

Americans  need  have  no  illusion  about  the 
Soviet  system  of  repression  and  the  lacli  of 
respect  in  that  system  for  human  righte,  or 
about  Soviet  covert  operations  and  pro-revo- 
lutionary activities.  To  be  sure,  our  own 
system  is  not  without  flaws.  0«ir  govern- 
ment has  sometimes  supported  repressive 
governments  in  the  name  of  preserving  free- 
dom, has  carried  out  repugnant  covert  oper- 
ations of  its  own,  and  remains  imperfect  in 
its  domestic  record  of  insuring  equal  rights 
foraU. 

There  are  political  philosophies  with  un- 
derstandings of  morality  so  radically  differ- 
ent from  ours,  that  even  negotiations  pro- 
ceed from  different  premises,  although 
identical  terminology  may  be  used  by  both 
sides.  This  is  no  reason  for  not  negotiating. 
It  is  a  very  good  reason  for  not  negotiating 
blindly  or  naively. 

Sensible  and  successful  diplomacy,  howev- 
er, will  demand  that  we  avoid  the  trap  of  a 
form  of  anti-Sovietism  which  fails  to  grasp 
the  central  danger  of  a  superpower  rivalry 
in  which  both  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  are 
the  players,  and  fails  to  recognize  the 
conunon  interest  both  states  have  in  never 
using  nuclear  weapons. 

Diplomatic  dialogue  usually  sees  the  other 
as  a  potential  or  real  adversary.  But  the 
Soviet  people  and  their  leaders  are  human 
beings  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of 
Ood.  To  believe  we  are  condemned  in  the 
future  only  to  what  has  been  the  past  of 
U.S.-Soviet  relation  is  to  underestimate 
both  oiu*  human  potential  for  creative  diplo- 
macy and  God's  action  in  our  midst  which 
can  open  the  way  to  changes  we  could 
barely  imagine. 

IV.  Pastoral  Challenge  and  Response 

We  readily  recognize  that  we  live  in  a 
world  that  is  becoming  increasingly  es- 
tranged from  Christian  values.  In  order  to 
remain  a  Christian,  one  must  take  a  resolute 
stand  against  many  commonly  accepted 
axioms  of  the  world. 

The  arms  race  presents  questions  of  con- 
science we  may  not  evade.  As  American 
Catholics,  we  are  called  to  express  our  loyal- 
ty to  the  deepest  values  we  cherish;  peace. 
Justice  and  security  for  the  entire  family. 

We  speak  here  in  a  specific  way  to  the 
Catholic  community. 

To  Priests  and  Religious:  This  letter  will 
be  known  by  the  faithful  only  as  well  as  you 
know  it,  preach  it  and  teach  it,  and  use  it 
creatively. 

To  Educators:  To  teach  the  ways  of  peace 
is  not  to  "weaken  the  nation's  will."  but  to 
be  concerned  for  the  nation's  soul. 

To  Parents:  Your  role,  in  our  eyes,  is  un- 
surpassed by  any  other;  the  foundation  of 
society  is  the  family.  Children  hear  the 
Oospel  message  first  from  your  lips.  Parents 
who  consciously  discuss  issues  of  justice  in 
the  home  and  strive  to  help  children  solve 
conflicts  through  nonviolent  methods, 
enable  their  children  to  grow  up  as  peace- 
makers. 

To  Youth:  Pope  John  Paul  II  singles  you 
out  in  every  country  where  he  visits  as  the 
hope  of  the  future;  we  agree  with  him.  We 
call  you  to  choose  your  future  work  and  pro- 
fessions carefully.  How  you  spend  the  rest 
of  your  lives  will  determine,  in  large  part 
whether  there  will  any  longer  be  a  world  as 
we  know  it. 


To  Men  and  Women  in  the  Military  Serv- 
ice: It  is  surely  not  our  intention  in  writing 
this  letter  to  create  problems  for  Catholics 
in  the  armed  forces.  Every  profession,  how- 
ever, has  its  specific  moral  questions  and  it 
is  clear  that  the  teaching  on  war  and  peace 
developed  in  this  letter  poses  a  special  chal- 
lenge and  opportunity  to  those  in  the  mili- 
tary profession  .  .  . 

We  remind  all  those  in  authority  and  in 
the  chain  of  command  that  their  training 
and  field  manuals  have  long  prohibited,  and 
still  prohibit,  certain  actions  in  the  conduct 
of  war,  especially  those  actions  which  inflict 
harm  on  innocent  civilians.  The  question  is 
not  wehther  certain  measures  are  unlawful 
or  forbidden  in  warfare,  but  which  meas- 
ures: To  refuse  to  take  such  actions  is  not 
an  act  of  cowardice  or  treason  but  one  of 
courage  and  patriotism. 

We  address  particularly  those  Involved  in 
the  exercise  of  authority  over  others.  In  de- 
veloping battle  plans  and  weapons  systems, 
we  urge  you  to  try  to  ensure  that  these  are 
designed  to  reduce  violence,  destruction, 
suffering,  and  death  to  a  minumum.  keeping 
in  mind  especially  noncombatants  and  other 
innocent  persons. 

Attention  must  l>e  given  to  the  effects  on 
military  personnel  themselves  of  the  use  of 
even  legitimate  means  of  conducting  war. 
While  attacking  legitimate  targets  and 
wounding  or  killing  opposed  combat  forces 
may  be  morally  justified,  what  happens  to 
military  persons  required  to  carry  out  these 
actions?  Are  they  treated  merely  as  instru- 
ments of  war,  insensitive  as  the  weapons 
they  use? 

We  especially  command  and  encourage 
our  priests  in  the  military  service.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  message  already  addressed  to  all 
priests  and  religious,  we  stress  the  special 
obligations  and  opportunities  you  face  in 
direct  pastoral  service  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  armed  forces.  To  complement 
a  teaching  document  of  this  scope,  we  shall 
need  the  sensitive  and  wise  pastoral  guid- 
ance only  you  can  provide. 

To  Men  and  Women  in  Defense  Indus- 
tries: We  do  not  presume  or  pretend  that 
clear  answers  exist  to  many  of  the  personal, 
professional  and  financial  choices  facing 
you  in  your  varying  responsibilities.  In  this 
letter  we  have  ruled  out  certain  uses  of  nu- 
clear weapons,  while  expressing  conditional 
moral  acceptance  for  deterrence.  All  Catho- 
lics, at  every  level  of  defense  Industries,  can 
and  should  use  the  moral  principles  of  this 
letter  to  form  their  consciences.  Those  who 
in  conscience  decide  that  they  should  no 
longer  be  associated  with  defense  activities 
should  find  support  in  the  Catholic  commu- 
nity. Those  who  remain  in  these  industries 
or  earn  a  profit  from  the  weapons  industry 
should  find  in  the  Church  guidance  and 
support  for  the  ongoing  evaluation  of  their 
work. 

To  Men  and  Women  of  Science:  We  appre- 
ciate the  efforts  of  scientists,  some  of  whom 
first  unlocked  the  secret  of  atomic  power 
and  others  of  whom  have  developed  it  in  di- 
verse ways,  to  turn  the  enormous  power  of 
science  to  the  cause  of  peace. 

To  Catholics  as  Citizens:  Nuclear  weapons 
pose  especially  acute  questions  for  the  con- 
science of  American  Catholics.  As  citizens 
we  wish  to  affirm  our  loyalty  to  our  country 
and  its  ideals,  yet  we  are  also  citizens  of  the 
world  who  must  be  faithful  to  the  universal 
principle  proclaimed  by  the  Church.  While 
some  other  countries  also  possess  nuclear 
weapons,  we  may  not  forget  that  the  United 
States  was  the  first  to  build  and  to  use 
them.  Like  the  Soviet  Union,  this  country 


now  possesses  so  many  weapons  as  to  imper- 
il the  continuation  of  civilization.  Americans 
share  responsibility  for  the  current  situa- 
tion, and  cannot  evade  responsibility  for 
trying  to  resolve  lt.« 


THE  CHRYSLER  LOAN 

•  Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  today. 
I  received  a  letter  from  Lee  lacocca, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Chrysler 
Corp.  I  would  like  to  share  this  letter, 
and  the  accompanying  news  release, 
with  my  colleagues  because  they  con- 
tain an  announcement  that  will  grit'- 
fy  us  all. 

On  December  19.  1979.  the  Congress 
enacted  the  Chrysler  Loan  Guarantee 
Act.  That  legislation  was  the  product 
of  countless  hours  of  debate,  negotia- 
tion, and  controversy.  Many  state- 
ments were  made  concerning  the 
wisdom  of  that  legislation  and  the  risk 
that  the  Federal  Government  was  as- 
suming to  assist  a  failing  corporation. 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  echo  the  announcement 
that  Mr.  lacocca  made  today  that 
Chrysler  will  repay  $400  million— a 
full  one-third  of  the  total  loan  guaran- 
tees extended  to  them— on  or  shortly 
after  June  15.  That  dat«  is  the  earliest 
allowed  for  repayment  by  the  statute. 
This  payment  occurs  7  years  ahead  of 
schedule,  and  it  is  truly  a  remarkable 
achievement. 

This  is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  lacocca,  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  and  the  entire 
Chrysler  Corp.  Our  Nation  made  an 
investment  in  the  future  of  that  com- 
pany and  in  a  short  time  that  invest- 
ment has  been  returned  to  us  in  a 
healthy  corporation,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  jobs,  and  an  early  repay- 
ment of  the  loan  guarantees. 

I  ask  that  the  news  release  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  news  release  follows: 

DETRorr,  May  5.— Chrysler  Corporation 
Chairman  Lee  A.  lacocca  today  announced 
that  in  June  the  company  intends  to  pay  off 
$400  million,  one-third  of  its  total  govern- 
ment guaranteed  loans.  The  company  sold 
notes  totaling  $1.2  billion  between  June, 
1980  and  February,  1981,  under  the  terms  of 
the  Loan  Guarantee  Act  of  1979. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  loan,  Chrysler 
cannot  begin  paying  on  the  guaranteed 
notes  until  June  15,  1983,  and  lacocca  said 
the  company  would  "do  it  on  that  day.  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  we  can."  Chrysler  is 
filing  Its  payment  plan  with  the  Loan  Guar- 
antee Board  on  Monday,  May  9. 

In  a  related  development,  lacocca  an- 
nounced that  Chrysler  would  be  going  into 
the  bond  market  to  refinance  a  portion  of 
the  guaranteed  debt.  That  will  be  the  first 
time  in  10  years  that  Chrysler  has  gone  to 
the  public  bond  market  without  government 
assistance. 

Chrysler  sold  government  guaranteed 
notes  in  the  financial  markets  three  times 
between  June.  1980  and  February.  1981.  The 
first  sale  in  June.  1980  was  for  $500  million 
worth  of  notes  bearing  10.35  percent  inter- 
est. The  final  sale  in  February.  1981.  was  for 
$400  million  at  14.9  percent  interest  and  it  is 
this  last  Issue  that  Chrysler  is  retiring.  In 


addition,  Chrysler  pays  a  one  percent  guar- 
antee fee  to  the  Federal  Government. 

"This  is  a  great  day  for  everyone  associat- 
ed with  Chrysler,"  lacocca  said,  "stockhold- 
ers, employees,  dealers,  suppliera.  lenders, 
and  for  aU  those  millions  of  people  around 
the  country  who  were  with  us  in  spirit. 

"It  is  remarkable  to  many  people  that 
we're  paying  off  the  loans,"  he  added,  "con- 
sidering that  so  many  government  loans  and 
guarantees  actually  become  outright  grants. 

"Just  try  to  name  a  person,  corporation  or 
government,  that  has  paid  off  a  note  seven 
years  ahead  of  schedule,"  lacocca  said. 

The  Loan  Guarantee  Act  was  passed  by 
Oongrcss  on  December  21,  1979.  President 
Jimmy  Carter  signed  it  into  law  on  January 
7,  1980,  and  Chrysler  began  to  put  together 
a  $2  billion  financial  package  to  qualify  for 
the  government  guaranteed  loans.  After  six 
months,  Chrysler  had  qualified  to  begin 
drawing  down  on  $1.5  billion  of  loan  guaran- 
tees. Repayment  was  required  in  1990. 

As  collateral,  the  U.S.  government  has 
liens  on  substantially  all  of  Chrysler's 
assets.  In  addition,  Chrysler  has  been 
paying  an  annual  fee  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment of  $12  million.  The  govenunent 
recently  estimated  that  It  costs  $1  million  a 
year  to  administer  the  loans.  Chrysler's  cu- 
mulative fee  payments  to  the  Treasury  since 
1980  amount  to  $31.2  million.* 


GEOPOLITICS  OP  STRATEGIC 
AND  CRITICAL  MINERALS 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  past  several  years,  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  has 
conducted  extensive  hearings  on  the 
geopolitics  of  oil.  The  purpose  of  those 
hearings  was  to  detenaine  the  implica- 
tions of  the  changing  nature  of  the 
world  oU  market  and  to  identify  the 
factors  that  are  likely  to  affect  access 


to  and  the  cost  of  oil,  both  in  mone- 
tary and  political  terms,  through  the 
rest  of  this  century. 

While  developments  in  the  world  oil 
markets  have,  and  wHI  continue  to 
have  a  significant  impact  upon  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free 
world,  oil  should  not  be  viewed  as  the 
only  commodity  of  strategic  and  criti- 
cal importance  to  the  United  States. 

Of  equal  importance  to  our  survival 
as  an  industrialized  democratic  society 
is  the  availability  of  an  adequate  and 
secure  supply  of  strategic  and  critical 
minerals.  The  United  States  is  cur- 
rently 50  percent  or  more  dependent 
on  foreign  sourt^es  of  over  half  of  the 
approximately  40  minerals  considered 
to  be  essential  to  our  multitrillion 
dollar  economy.  The  United  States  im- 
ported 25  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
these  minerals  in  1982.  Many  of  these 
minerals  come  from  politically  and 
economically  unstable  foreign  sources. 

The  price  and  availability  of  vital 
minerals  such  as  cobalt,  chromium, 
and  manganese  are  almost  completely 
dependent  on  geopolitical  events  in 
southern  Africa.  For  example,  the 
area  of  southern  Africa  has  95  percent 
of  the  world's  chrome,  86  percent  of 
the  world's  platinimi.  64  percent  of  the 
world's  vanadium,  53  percent  of  the 
world's  manganese,  and  52  percent  of 
the  world's  cobalt. 

While  many  of  these  strategic  and 
critical  minerals  are  not  found  in  the 
United  States  and.  therefore,  will  have 
to  be  imported,  we  must  be  concerned 
with  the  potential  vulnerability  at- 
tendant to  any  future  cutoff  of  these 
supplies.  Thus,  vulnerability  to  supply 


disruptions  must  be  distinguished 
from  import  dependence.  In  other, 
words,  reducing  import  dependence 
would  not  necessarily  eliminate  our 
vulnerability  to  a  supply  disruption. 

Global  competition  for  strategic  and 
critical  materials  clearly  has  impor- 
tant implications  for  our  balance  of 
payments,  inflation,  and  a  host  of 
other  Implications  regarding  national 
defense,  foreign  policy,  and  our  domes- 
tic industrial  base. 

It  is  therefore  my  intent,  working 
with  Senator  Warheb  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Energy  and  NatiuaJ  Re- 
sources Committee,  to  conduct  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  geopolitics  of 
strategic  and  critical  minerals  with  the 
first  hearing  to  be  held  on  May  19  at 
10:30  ajn.  in  room  SD-366.* 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  ISx.  President.  I  have 
completed  now  my  collection  of  items 
to  be  disposed  of  this  evening.  The  mi- 
nority leader  is  leaving  the  Chamber, 
and  he  has  advised  me  that  he  has 
nothing  further  and  I  intend  to  follow 
him. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  9:30 
a.m.,  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
8:25  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Friday.  May  6,  1983  at  9:30  ajn. 
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WORLDWIDE  COMBINED 
REPORTING 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

or  mw  Touc 

HI  THK  HOU8S  OP  RBPKXSEirrATIVSS 

Thunday.  May  5, 1983 
•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
States  use  the  unitary  method  of  tax 
assessment  for  those  corporations 
doing  business  in  more  than  one  State. 
Under  that  method,  income  subject  to 
tax  is  generally  computed  on  the  ratio 
of  payroU.  sales  and  property  in  the 
taxing  State  compared  to  all  States. 
When  the  formula  apportionment  of 
the  unitary  method  is  carried  one  step 
further  and  overseas  affiliated  corpo- 
rations are  included  that  method  of 
tax  assessment  has  become  known  as 
the  worldwide  combined  reporting 
system. 

While  the  formulary  apportionment 
of  the  imitary  system  may  work  for  ac- 
tivities within  the  United  SUtes,  its 
application  to  overseas  activities  pre- 
sents serious  problems  of  very  differ- 
ent systems  of  accoimting.  languages, 
currencies,  levels  of  productivity,  cost 
of  labor,  cost  of  materials,  and  ele- 
ments of  risk.  The  obvious  differences 
in  property  and  labor  costs  worldwide 
builds  in  an  instant  unbalance  which 
can  cause  a  substantial  risk  of  multi- 
ple taxation. 

At  present  only  a  few  States  use  the 
worldwide  combined  reporting  system. 
The  Federal  Government  does  not  use 
the  worldwide  combined  reporting 
system  and  has  agreed  not  to  in  its  tax 
treaties.  No  foreign  country  uses  the 
worldwide  combined  reporting  system. 
The  fact  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  one  policy  and  a  few  States 
have  different  ones  has  led  to  consid- 
erable international  concern  and  oppo- 
sition. The  European  Economic  Com- 
munity has  twice  filed  demarches  with 
the  Departments  of  SUte  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  use  of  the  worldwide  com- 
bined reporting  system.  At  present 
there  is  pending  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons  an  early  day  motion 
signed  by  over  190  members  of  that 
body  protesting  the  fact  that  though 
Britain  was  promised  a  legislative  solu- 
tion, none  has  been  forthcoming. 

The  problems  of  State  taxation  of 
corporations  doing  business  in  more 
than  one  State  also  continued  to  be 
the  subject  of  challenges  in  the  courts. 
Since  the  introduction  of  H.R.  1983  in 
the  97th  Congress,  two  major  unitary 
tax  cases— ASARCO  and  Woolworth— 
have  been  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court.    Two    more    cases— Container 


Corporation  of  America  and  Caterpil- 
lar—are literally  days  away  from  a  de- 
cision. 

In  light  of  these  pending  Court  deci- 
sions, some  have  suggested  that  con- 
gressional consideration  of  unitary 
worldwide  combination  be  delayed. 
However,  the  Supreme  Court  itself  has 
repeatedly  taken  precisely  the  oppo- 
site view.  Throughout  its  recent  rul- 
ings, the  Court  has  openly  discussed 
the  severe  limitations  of  the  Judicial 
process  in  deling  with  matters  like 
worldwide  combination. 

Instead  of  the  time  consimilng. 
piecemeal,  case-by-case  determinations 
of  the  Judicial  system,  the  Court  has 
urged  a  comprehensive  legislative  solu- 
tion. 

Moreover,  the  questions  before  the 
Court  and  those  before  the  Congress 
are  not  the  same.  The  Court  cases  are 
being  brought  under  the  principle  that 
the  SUte  tax  practice  is  so  damaging 
as  to  be  prohibited  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  up  to  the 
Congress  to  determine  whether  these 
methods  of  taxation— even  If  margin- 
ally constitutional— are  consistant 
with  the  national  Interest  in  the  free 
flow  of  national  and  international 
commerce. 

In  March  1977  the  Task  Force  on 
Foreign  Source  Income  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  deter- 
mined it  to  be  in  the  national  Interest 
that: 

States  be  precluded  from  taUns  Into  ac- 
count, under  the  unitary  method  or  any 
other  method,  the  income  of  foreign  affili- 
ates of  corporations  doing  business  within 
the  SUtes  untU  such  time  as  that  income  is 
subject  to  Federal  Income  tax.  More  recent- 
ly, on  July  1,  1982  the  GAO  in  a  report  to 
the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  said: 
"Federal  legislation  is  the  most  appropriate 
solution." 

I  am  today  introducing  a  bill  for 
myself  and  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Frzhzel, 
Mr.  Gibbons.  Mr.  Graoisom.  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr. 
Vander  Jagt.  which  wiU  bring  uni- 
formity to  this  country's  taxation  of 
foreign  source  income.  It  will  also  con- 
form the  State  rules  for  taxation  of 
dividends  received  by  domestic  corpo- 
rations from  their  overseas  subsidiar- 
ies to  those  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  to  the  quantity  of  those  divi- 
dends which  are  taxed  by  the  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  section  of  the 
bill  regarding  dividends  paid  to  U.S. 
coporatlons  by  their  overseas  affiliates 
is  to  provide  that  a  State  may  not  tax 
a  greater  portion  of  the  dividend  than 
the  Federal  Government  effectively 
taxes.  Under  principles  of  State  tax- 


ation, a  State  is  only  entitled  to  tax 
that  part  of  a  corporation's  income 
which  has  been  generated  by  that 
State's  economy.  Thus.  States  should 
not  tax  foreign  source  business  profits 
or  dividends  paid  from  profits  of  a  cor- 
poration not  doing  business  in  the 
United  States.  This  legislation  does 
not  prohibit  such  taxation,  but  im- 
poses only  a  limitation  parallel  to  the 
Federal  system.  It  would  allow  States 
to  tax  foreign  source  dividends  to  the 
extent  that  the  Federal  Government 
effectively  taxes  those  dividends  after 
taking  into  account  the  foreign  tax 
credit. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  recognize 
that  this  Nation  must  have  one  uni- 
form policy  in  this  vital  area  in  keep- 
ing with  its  treaty  obligations.  I  hope 
that  they  will  understand  that  this 
legislation  will  not  only  provide  that 
uniformity,  but  will  increase  corpo- 
rate, commercial  and  industrial  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States  by  removing 
the  obstacle  that  worldwide  combined 
reporting  presents,  resulting  in  in- 
creased Job  opportimities.  It  will  also 
remove  the  threat  of  multiple  taxation 
and  retaliatory  taxing  methods  by 
other  countries  which  could  place  UJS. 
companies  at  a  disadvantage  when 
competing  In  worldwide  markets.* 


INTERNA-nONAL  RECOVERY 

AND       FINANCIAL       STABILITY 
ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OP  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5.  1983 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Schxtmer.  and 
Mr.  Wylie.  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  I  am 
introducing  the  International  Recov- 
ery and  Financial  Stability  Act  of 
1983.  This  proposal,  a  product  of  many 
hours  of  committee  and  subcommittee 
hearings  and  extended  discussions  in- 
volving virtually  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  committee  is  clearly  a 
workable  compromise  proposal  to  en- 
courage the  coordination  of  national 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  in  order  u> 
achieve  sustainable  and  noninflation- 
ary  economic  growth  on  a  worldwide 
basis,  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  Act  to  authorize  an  in- 
crease In  the  U.S.  quota  in  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund,  to  reduce  fi- 
nancial pressures  on  developing  na- 
tions, and  to  improve  the  supervision 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  idenufles  statemeno  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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of  International  lending  by  U.S.  banks. 
This  committee  will  meet  at  2  p.m.. 
Monday,  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
up  this  essential  legislation.  For  the 
information  of  the  members,  a  sectlon- 
by-section  analysis  of  the  bill  follows: 
SacnoN-BT-SicriOR  Amalysis  op  trk  Imtkr- 

RATIORAI.  RCCOVIRY  AND  FlNAIfCIAL  STABIL- 

ITT  Act  op  1983 

sscnoH  i:  short  title 

Provides  that  the  short  title  of  the  bill 
will  be  the  International  Recovery  and  Fi- 
nancial Stability  Act  of  1983. 

TITLE  I— IRTBRNATIONAL  BCOIfOICIC  RBCOVERT 

Ssc.  101.  Sets  forth  Congressional  findings 
that  the  U.S.  depends  on  international  eco- 
nomic recovery:  that  recovery  Is  being  im- 
peded by  high  U.S.  Interest  rates,  by  the 
high  level  of  debt  of  developing  nations,  and 
by  differences  in  banlc  regulation  among  na- 
tions: that  U.S.  jobs  have  been  lost  by  the 
worldwide  recession:  that  recovery  would  be 
helped  by  extending  the  maturity  of  devel- 
oping country  debt:  and  that  bank  regula- 
tion in  individual  nations  may  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  international  debt  problem  and 
is  inadequate  for  future  needs.  Directs  the 
President  to  encourage  industrialized  na- 
tions to  take  coordinated  actions  to  support 
sustainable,  non-inflationary  growth  In  the 
world  economy,  to  take  steps  to  assure  a 
stretch-out  of  developing  country  debt,  to 
promote  effective  regulation  of  internation- 
al banking,  and  to  report  to  Congress  in  one 
year  on  implementation  actions. 

TITLE  II— IMTXRHATIONAL  MONETARY  PUND 

Sec.  201.  Increases  the  U.S.  commitment 
to  the  IMF  as  requested  by  the  Administra- 
tion. Directs  the  Secretary  of  Treasury  to 
instruct  the  U.S.  Director  of  the  IMF  to 
vote  against  loans  to  nations  which  practice 
apartheid. 

Sbc.  202.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  promote  long-term  recovery  for 
developing  countries  and  to  require  the  U.S. 
Director  of  the  IMF  to  undertake  an  analy- 
sis of  the  long-term  effects  of  restructuring 
proposals,  to  work  to  secure  conversion  of 
high  interest,  short-term  debt  into  long- 
term,  low  interest  debt,  and  to  report  to  the 
Congress  on  implementation. 

Sec.  203.  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  instruct  the  U.S.  Director  of 
the  IMF  to  improve  information  flows  on 
foreign  country  debt,  to  work  to  have  the 
IMF  consider  limiting  foreign  country  debt 
levels,  and  to  publish  in  the  IMF  annual 
report  detailed  information  on  international 
debt  levels  and  trends. 

TITLE  III— INTERNATIONAL  LENDING 
SUPERVISION 

Sec.  301.  Provides  that  the  title  shall  be 
entitled  the  "International  Lending  Super- 
vision Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  302.  Defines  the  terms  "appropriate 
Federal  banking  agency",  "banking  institu- 
tion", and  "Examination  Council". 

Sec.  303.  Provides  that  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agencies  shall  take  foreign 
country  exposure  and  transfer  risk  into  ac- 
count when  considering  the  adequacy  of  the 
capital  of  banking  institutions. 

Sec.  304.  Provides  that  the  appropriate 
Federal  banking  agencies  will  require  bank- 
ing institutions  to  establish  special  reserves 
on  international  loans  whenever  ( 1 )  there  Is 
a  protracted  failure  of  foreign  borrowers  to 
meet  payments  according  to  terms  of  IMF 
lending  agreements  on  restructuring  of 
loans  or  (2)  there  is  a  likelihood  that  debt 
cannot  be  repaid  in  accordance  with  the 
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terms  of  the  original  debt  without  reatruc- 
taring  or  additional  borrowing.  The  Ex- 
amination Council  is  directed  to  promulgate 
regulations  to  implement  this  section  within 
180  days. 

Sec.  305.  Directs  the  Examination  Council 
to  establish  rules  or  regulations  to  assure 
that  fees  on  restructured  loans  would  be 
amortized  over  the  life  of  a  loan. 

Sec.  306.  Directs  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agencies  to  require  banking  institu- 
tions to  disclose  their  foreign  country  debt 
exposure.  The  Examination  Council  is  di- 
rected to  promulgate  regulations  and  forms 
for  this  disclosure  within  180  days  of  enact- 
ment. 

Sec.  307.  Directs  the  Examination  Council 
and  the  Federal  banking  agencies  to  consult 
with  their  foreign  counterparts  to  work  for 
uniform  supervisory  practices  with  respect 
to  international  banldng,  and  directs  the 
Examination  Council  to  report  within  bank 
supervisory  practices  In  other  countries. 

Sec.  308.  Directs  the  appropriate  Federal 
banking  agencies  to  require  banking  Institu- 
tions to  maintain  adequate  levels  of  capital. 
The  Examination  Council  is  directed  to  pro- 
mulgate regulations  to  implement  this  sec- 
tion within  180  days  of  enactment. 

Sec.  309.  Provides  the  Examination  Coun- 
cil authority  to  define  terms  used  in  the  Act 
and  establishes  the  authority  of  the  l>ank- 
ing  agencies  to  implement  the  Act  in  a  uni- 
form manner.  Provides  that  this  Act  does 
not  limit  existing  agency  authorities.  Pro- 
vides that  any  banking  institution  which,  or 
any  person  participating  in  the  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  that  institution  who,  violates 
this  Act  or  its  regulations  must  pay  a  civil 
penalty  of  up  to  $1,000  per  day  as  the  viola- 
tion continues.  Such  violations  are  deemed  a 
violation  of  section  8(i)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act.  Penalties  will  be  as- 
sessed and  collected  under  the  procedures 
and  rights  provided  in  that  section.  Re- 
quires the  Examination  Council  and  the 
agencies  to  report  to  the  Congress  on  this 
Act  in  one  year  and  every  two  years  thereaf- 
ter. 

Sec.  310.  Provides  a  30  day  Congressional 
review  of  Examination  Council  regulations 
written  pursuant  to  this  Act.  The  30  day 
period  begins  on  the  date  of  publication  of 
final  rules  and  establishes  a  procedure  for 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  to  approve  a  resolution  disap- 
proving or  modifying  the  regulation. 

Sec.  311.  Affirms  the  GAO's  authority  to 
audit  the  international  regulatory,  examina- 
tion and  supervisory  actions  of  the  Exami- 
nation Council  and  the  Federal  banking 
agencies.  The  safeguards  incorporated  are 
identical  to  those  now  provided  for  in  the 
Federal  Banking  Agency  Audit  Act.« 


OUR  NA'nON'S  STRENGTH  AND 
GREATEST  RESOURCE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  McKERNAN,  JR. 

OP  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  S,  1983 

•  Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  a  speech 
which  was  delivered  recently  by  a 
young  constituent  of  mine  in  Sanford. 
Maine.  In  her  speech.  "Youth— Ameri- 
ca's Strength,"  Ms.  Michele  Rivard 
makes  it  clear  that  our  greatest  re- 
source is  to  be  found  in  our  young 
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people.  Indeed.  Ms.  Rivard  is  living 
proof  of  this  fact,  as  her  drive,  her 
conviction,  and  her  steadfast  commit- 
ment to  making  this  world  a  better 
place  to  live  are  all  evident  in  her 
thought-provoking  remarks. 

After  reading  Michele's  uplifting 
thoughts  on  the  contributions  our  Na- 
tion's youth  are  capable  of  making  to 
our  society,  I  am  confident  that  each 
one  of  us  will  view  the  future  of  this 
Nation  with  a  bit  more  optimism  and 
hope.  If  Michele  Rivard  is  representa- 
tive of  tomorrow's  leaders,  the  country 
will  indeed  be  in  good  hands.  At  this 
time.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  the  text  of  Ms.  Ri- 
vard's  recent  speech. 

Youth- America's  Strength 
(By  Michele  M.  Rivard) 

The  future  of  this  nation  lies  with  its 
young  people.  We  are  the  people  who  will 
determine  whether  or  not  our  commitment 
to  progress  and  to  strive  for  excellence  is 
maintained  in  a  sea  of  universal  conflict  and 
confusion.  The  backbone  of  America— its 
steady  force- is  obtained  from  the  new  gen- 
eration. 

Youth  denotes  novelty  and  vitality,  im- 
tried  promise  and  burgeoning  ability,  cour- 
age and  motivation  in  reference  to  the 
entire  world  out  there.  For  years,  young 
people  have  observed  the  happenings 
around  them.  At  the  point  of  adulthood,  we 
are  bursting  forth  to  experience  being  a  cat- 
alyst—a moving,  driving  force— in  the  world 
today. 

Because  of  our  determination  to  accom- 
plish, the  youth  of  America  is  its  strength. 
We  have  pride  and  belief  in  ourselves  and 
our  country,  so  are  willing  to  take  on  the 
challenge  of  building  for  now  and  for  the 
future.  An  excitement  fills  the  air  with  idea 
of  risk  and  chance  to  succeed,  an  achieving 
of  a  far-sought  goal,  and  perceiving  of  the 
unexplored. 

Youth  are  vital  forces  of  durable  strength 
to  the  nation.  They  serve  as  Instruments  of 
variance.  Young  people  are  not  afraid  of 
trying  or  accepting  new  ideas,  trying  a  dif- 
ferent method  of  action,  or  attempting  to 
change  set  procedure.  This  versatility  of  at- 
titude encourages  progress  for  continued  ef- 
forts for  excellence  in  all  areas.  Youth  serve 
to  stabilize  and  also  improve  facets  of  living, 
causing  gradual  change  and  improvement  in 
all  aspects  of  lifestyle.  Youth  pave  new 
pathways,  thereby  encouraging  new  at>ilities 
and  successes  to  take  place. 

Today's  youth  will  be  tomorrow's  leaders. 
But  before  we  make  up  a  majority  of  the 
population,  youth  work  to  stimulate  growth 
and  progress,  strive  for  new  goals,  and  en- 
courage enlightenment.  Youth  is  the  driving 
force  behind  the  national  yearning  to  ac- 
complish as  much  as  is  possible.  Youth 
wants  the  entire  land  to  be  better  for  every- 
one in  our  world— to  make  it  the  best  that 
we  can. 

Youth  is  involved  in  all  facets  of  life. 
From  the  economic  viewpoint  of  employ- 
ment force  and  buying  power,  to  education- 
al standpoints  of  seeking  greater  knowledge, 
to  politics  and  government  and  the  environ- 
ment. We  are  the  force  behind  the  strength 
of  our  country  in  all  areas  affecting  the 
nation. 

Also,  a  strong  moral  structure  and  stabili- 
ty of  the  family  is  desired  by  the  entire 
American  community.  In  this  mobile  society 
of  today,  youth  is  the  hope  of  the  family 
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■trueture— to  lead  toward  a  itronger  feeling 
of  unity  and  undentandlnc  within  our 
homes.  This  effects  xMsltire  character  build- 
up; which  leads  to  more  morally  satisfied 
people  being  an  asset  to  a  surviving  country. 

Youth  encourages  transition.  We  are  in 
favor  of  present  developments  and  future 
procreaslons.  Youth  causes  diversity.  New 
Ideas  are  conceived  and  projected  by  people 
of  the  next  age  level.  Prom  cultural  areas  to 
government  rulings  to  economic  situations, 
youth  follows  the  search  for  invention  and 
creation  through  discovery. 

Youth  temi>eTS  the  level  of  concern  and 
humanity  In  the  country.  Our  pride  and  de- 
tennination  and  excitement  for  this  world  is 
a  mOia  force  as  the  backbone  of  American 
Idealism  and  the  pillar  of  ability  and  prom- 
ise. 

Youth  accepts  the  duty  given  of  ourselves 
to  give  back  what  we  have  received.  We're 
very  lucky  to  live  in  the  independent,  free 
country  that  we  do.  Youth  is  proud  of  our 
high  standards  and  far-reaching  dreams  and 
works  to  make  successful  our  goals.  Youth 
stands  for  promise  and  pride— which  is  the 
continuing  strength  of  America.* 
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production  of  new  and  more  effective 
drugs,  and  a  platform  to  help  scien- 
tists expand  their  knowledge  of  our 
planet,  the  solar  sj^tem.  and  beyond. 

It  is  important  to  recall  the  courage 
and  commitment  of  men  like  Alan 
Shepard  who  did  so  much  to  accom- 
plish President  John  P.  Kennedy's 
goal  that  the  United  States  would  lead 
the  way  in  the  exploration  of  outer 
space.  It  is  truly  one  of  man's  great  ad- 
ventures. We  must  remember  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  space  explora- 
tion.« 


May  5, 1983 


May  5, 1983 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  ALAN 
SHia*ARD 


JMI 


HON.  MEL  LEVINE 

orcAurouiiA 

ni  THE  HOnSI  or  RSPItESEirTATrVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1983 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  22  years  ago  today  Alan  She- 
pard rode  his  Mercury-Redstone  3 
Freedom  7  capsule  into  orbit  to  become 
the  first  Americn  launched  into  space. 
This  historic  flight  signalled  the  begin- 
ning of  one  of  the  great  episodes  in  our 
history— our  national  campaign  to  land 
a  man  on  the  Moon. 

Since  that  first  flight,  our  manned 
space  program  has  progressed  through 
the  Mercury,  Gemini,  and  Apollo  pro- 
grams to  the  most  technologically  ad- 
vanced and  most  promising  manned 
space  vehicle  ever  produced,  the  space 
shuttle. 

Brave  men  like  Alan  Shepard  de- 
serve our  gratitude  for  risking  their 
lives  as  part  of  man's  efforts  to  reach 
for  the  stars  and  begin  the  exploration 
of  outer  space. 

The  space  program  and  the  men  and 
women  who  have  taken  part  in  it  made 
enormous  contributions  to  our  coun- 
try. The  efforts  of  these  remarkable 
individuals  have  helped  this  country 
matntAJn  its  posltion  as  the  world 
leader  in  technological  innovation, 
given  consumers  all  over  the  world  re- 
maiteble  new  products  to  enrich  their 
lives,  and  provided  Americans  with 
hope  and  inspiration  during  times 
when  we  have  needed  new  sources  of 
national  pride. 

And  the  space  program  holds  even 
greater  promise  for  the  future. 

In  only  five  flights  the  space  shuttle 
has  already  demonstrated  its  useful- 
ness and  potential  as  an  orbiting  labo- 
ratory for  scientific  experiments,  the 


BUSINESS      AND      ENVIRONMEN- 
TALISTS: A  PEACE  PROPOSAL 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

or  PEMRSTLVAinA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1983 

•  Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  preservation  of  our  envi- 
ronment from  the  ravages  of  air  and 
water  pollution  is  a  goal  toward  which 
we  must  all  strive.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  also  believe  that  we  must  avoid  un- 
necessary regulations,  as  well  as  our 
dependence  on  foreign  energy  sources. 
Because  of  this.  I  have  consistently  re- 
viewed any  legislation  affecting  na- 
tional energy  and  environmental  poli- 
cies with  an  eye  for  the  best  balance, 
and  I  likewise  have  urged  my  col- 
leagues on  the  appropriate  committees 
handling  this  legislation  to  formulate 
compromises  keeping  all  these  points 
in  mind.  This  has  been  my  view  re- 
garding a  range  of  issues,  including 
the  Clean  Air  and  Clean  Water  Act  re- 
authorizations, the  acid  rain  phenome- 
non, the  nuclear  waste  disposal 
debate,  water  conservation,  and  toxic 
waste  cleanup — to  name  only  a  few. 

I  was.  therefore,  delighted  to  read 
the  following  article  by  a  director  in 
the  Washington  office  of  the  National 
Audubon  Society.  Mr.  Christopher 
Palmer,  which  intelligently  and  suc- 
cinctly describes  the  advantages  to 
both  the  business  and  environmental 
communities  in  crafting  such  balances 
in  public  policy.  "Business  and  Envi- 
ronmentalists: A  Peace  Proposal," 
originally  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post,  and  most  recently  in  the  spring 
issue  of  Ecolibrium.  * 

The  bottom  line  is  that  now.  more 
than  ever,  we  need  improved  under- 
standing and  cooperation  between 
business  and  enviromental  groups  if 
we  are  to  achieve  both  our  economic 
and  ecologlc  goals.  These  are  not  mu- 
tually exclusive;  on  the  contrary,  with 
diligence,  creativity,  and  open  lines  of 
communication,  the  two  can  flourish 
harmoniously. 

I  commend  Mr.  Palmer's  article  to 
my  colleagues'  attention. 

The  article  follows: 


Busimss  AHO  EiivnontDrrAUSTs:  A  Piscs 
Proposal 

(By  Christopher  Palmer) 
Environmental  groups  are  not  perfect.  We 
have  flaws,  as  does  business  By  candidly  ex- 
amining the  flaws  on  both  sides,  we  may  be 
able  to  defuse  the  destructive  animosity  and 
mutual  misunderstanding,  and  even  fimd 
areas  where  we  can  make  common  cause. 
Let  me  first  focus  on  the  weaknesses,  both 
real  and  perceived,  of  environmentalists. 

One  of  our  problems  is  that  we  tend  to 
assume  a  tone  of  arrogance  when  talking  to 
business.  MThen  we  environmentalists  act  as 
though  we  talk  to  God  and  as  though  we 
have  all  the  answers,  then  industry,  even 
those  business  people  who  are  inclined  to  be 
sympathetic,  will  be  irrlUted.  We  caU  our- 
selves "public  Interest"  groups— the  implica- 
tion being  that  we  loolc  after  the  "public  in- 
terest" while  everyone  else  is  pursuing  Us 
own  selfish  goals. 

This  tendency  is  matched  by  a  tendency 
to  be  rigid,  unwilling  to  compromise  or  ne- 
gotiate. Environmentalists  sometimes  are 
afraid  to  bend  and  be  flexible.  We  think  the 
arguments  made  by  industry  are  totally  self- 
interested  and  exaggerated. 

Too  often  environmentalists  think  of  prof- 
its as  dirty.  We  don't  always  appreciate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  free  market.  Too  few  of 
us  have  ever  worked  as  entrepreneurs  and, 
consequently,  lack  an  appreciation  of  Just 
how  hard  it  is  to  succeed  in  business.  We  are 
more  expert  at  grantsmanshlp. 

Some  environmentalists  are— like  some 
business  people— probably  not  concerned 
enough  about  the  harsh  impact  of  high 
prices  on  poor  people.  Pew  of  us  know  any- 
thing about  the  degradation  and  pain  of 
poverty.  While  the  image  of  us— in  Michael 
Kinsley's  words— as  a  "clique  of  rich  people 
attempting  to  protect  their  t>ackyard"  is  an 
exaggeration,  nevertheless  we  are  probably 
oversensitive  to  the  desires  of  the  upper  and 
middle  class  and  insufficiently  sensitive  to 
the  desires  of  those  less  well-off. 

Environmental  goals  should  not  be  pur- 
sued without  regard  to  their  consequences 
elsewhere.  Preserving  wilderness  is  impor- 
tant, but  it  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  im- 
portant national  goals.  For  example,  energy 
policy  should  not  be  based  on  environmen- 
tal values  alone.  A  clean  environment  is  Just 
one  of  many  results  we  want  in  an  energy 
policy,  not  the  central  driving  force.  Envi- 
ronmentalists have  to  accept  the  fact  that 
occasionally— ideally,  rarely— they  may  have 
to  compromise  some  environmental  goals 
for  more  important  ones,  such  as  Jobs. 

This  brings  me  to  economic  growth  and 
productivity.  Too  often  environmentalists 
give  the  impression  of  wishing  economic 
growth  would  somehow  go  away.  But  eco- 
nomic growth  and  Increased  productivity 
are  needed  to  create  new  Jobs,  to  increase 
our  investments  in  energy  efficient  housing 
and  our  investments  in  new  less  polluting 
industrial  processes. 

And  finally,  environmentalists,  like  other 
human  beings,  can  suffer  from  parochial- 
ism. A  recent  issue  of  a  major  environmen- 
tal magazine  contained  a  long  and  detailed 
editorial  on  how  domestic  cats  are  not  a 
threat  to  birds.  We  voraciously  consume 
each  other's  newsletters  but  tend  to  neglect 
Business  Week,  Forbes  and  Fortune. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  steps  that  business 
could  take  to  gain  a  better  imderst&ndlng  of 
us  and  to  help  win  our  confidence  and  trust. 
There  should  be  a  greater  realization  on 
the  part  of  business  of  the  extent  to  which 
futiure  growth  and  profits  depend  on  efforts 


to  preserve  land,  air  and  water.  Erosion  con- 
trol alms  at  maintaining  the  productivity  of 
soils,  essential  to  substaining  17.8.  agricul- 
tural output.  Forest  conservation  and  refor- 
estation are  essential  to  the  protection  of 
soils  and  watersheds.  Reduced  pollution 
means  fewer  work  days  lost  to  environment- 
related  illnesses.  Thus,  conservation  and  en- 
vironmental protection  make  direct  contri- 
butions to  economic  productivity. 

Another  step  that  business  could  take 
would  be  to  show  greater  appreciation  of 
the  tremendous  market  opportunities  in 
energy  conservation,  solar  energy  and  pollu- 
tion control.  Butinett  Week  reported  In  Its 
April  6,  1981,  issue  that  the  marlcet  for 
energy  conservation  Investments  was  grow- 
ing phenomenally  fast  and  could  reach  $30 
billion  by  1985.  An  article  in  the  November/ 
December  1980  Harvard  Bruineu  Review 
concluded  that  alert  companies  can  turn 
pollution  prevention  into  profit  and  make 
economic  growth  and  environmental  protec- 
tion go  hand  in  hand.  There  are  now  over 
600  companies  in  the  business  of  manufac- 
turing air-and  water-pollution-control  equip- 
ment, including  cooling  towers,  scrubbers, 
precipitators  and  catalytic  converters.  These 
firms  constitute  a  multi-billion-dollar  indus- 
try employing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people.* 


THE  CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE 
VIGIL  FOR  THE  BYALY  AND 
YAKIR  FAMILIES-SOVIET  RE- 
FUSENIKS 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  S,  1983 

•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  today  to  be  able  to  partici- 
pate in  the  1983  Congressional  Call  to 
Conscience  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jews,  orga- 
nized by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the    gentleman    from   Colorado    (Mr. 

WiRTH). 

Earlier  this  year,  shortly  after 
coming  to  Congress,  the  cases  of  two 
Soviet  families  came  to  my  attention. 
These  Soviet  Jews,  the  Byaly  family 
and  the  Yakir  family,  have  been 
denied  permission  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union,  thus  becoming  part  of  the 
growing  number  of  Soviet  refuseniks. 

The  Byaly  family  applied  for  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  to  Israel  in  1977.  Mrs. 
Byaly's  parents  had  been  allowed  to 
leave  4  years  earlier,  and  appealed  to 
the  Soviet  Government  to  allow  their 
family  to  join  them.  Tragically,  Mrs. 
Byaly's  father  passed  away  in  1978, 
and  her  mother  now  awaits  their  arriv- 
al alone. 

In  1979,  the  Byaly's  son  Mikhail  and 
five  other  Jewish  students  received 
failing  grades  on  the  Moscow  Universi- 
ty mathematics  department  entrance 
exam.  When  private  tests  with  a  math 
professor  revealed  that  Mikhail  and 
the  others  were  actually  quite  profi- 
cient in  the  subject,  the  Byaly's  held  a 
press  conference  to  call  attention  to 
this  blatant  anti-Semitism  at  the  uni- 
versity. Subsequently,  the  six  stu- 
dents' failing  marks  were  reviewed  and 
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corrected,  and  they  were  admitted  to 
Moscow  University. 

In  1981,  their  yoimger  son,  Alexan- 
der, was  prevented  from  celebrating 
his  Bar  Mitzvah  by  the  KGB.  A 
number  of  young  Jews  around  the 
world  reacted  to  this  by  celebrating 
their  own  B'nai  Mitzvah  and  dedicat- 
ing the  ceremonies  to  Alexander 
Byaly. 

The  Byaly  family  continues  their  at- 
tempts to  obtain  emigration  visas,  in 
spite  of  the  persistent  threats  of  the 
KGB  and  Soviet  authorities  that  they 
will  not  be  permitted  to  leave. 

The  Yakir  family.  Yvgeny.  Rimma. 
and  their  son.  Sasha.  first  applied  to 
emigrate  to  Israel  in  1973.  They  were 
refused  permission  on  the  groimds 
that  Rimma,  as  an  engineer,  allegedly 
had  access  to  state  secrets.  She  has 
not  been  permitted  to  work  since  that 
time.  Sasha  also  has  been  denied  work 
as  an  engineer  since  his  graduation.  In 
the  hope  of  improving  his  chances  of 
being  able  to  emigrate,  he  applied  to 
and  was  accepted  at  Brandeis  Universi- 
ty. However,  his  requests  for  a  visa 
have  been  turned  down. 

Sasha's  situation  has  been  especially 
critical  because  young  men  in  the 
Soviet  Union  who  are  not  attending 
school  are  subject  to  induction  into 
the  military.  After  serving  for  a  term 
of  3  years  in  the  military,  the  entire 
Yakir  family  (X)uld  be  detained  an  ad- 
ditional 5  years. 

The  Byaly  and  the  Yakir  families 
are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  being 
held  as  hostages  in  the  Soviet  Union 
because  they  are  Jews.  They  and  their 
fellow  Soviet  Jews  are  engaged  in  a 
constant  daily  struggle  for  survival,  as 
the  repressive  Soviet  Government  con- 
tinues its  efforts  to  eliminate  all 
Jewish  activities  through  harassment, 
arrest,  imprisonment,  and  officially 
sanctioned  anti-Semitism.  Emigration 
of  Soviet  Jews  has  dropped  to  its 
lowest  level  in  over  10  years  in  what 
clearly  seems  to  be  a  calculated  plan 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  con- 
ceal these  refuseniks  from  the  world, 
and  to  shut  the  world  out  for  Soviet 
Jews. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  action  that  we  can 
take  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry,  such 
as  the  Call  to  Conscience  Vigil  I  am 
participating  in  today,  is  potentially 
very  significant.  The  more  we  speak 
out,  the  more  pressure  there  will  be  on 
Soviet  leaders  to  relax  their  repressive 
grasp  on  Soviet  Jews.  With  the  situa- 
tion growing  worse,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  number  of  Jews  wish- 
ing to  emigrate  will  increase.  We  must 
work  to  ease  their  plight,  and  to  help 
them  emigrate,  before  it  is  too  late.* 
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HON.  HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 


HON.  JAMIE  L  WHTTTEN 

or  mssissim 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  KBPBESENTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  need- 
less to  say,  I  have  served  with  many 
Members  of  Congress  and  my  associa- 
tions have  been  most  pleasant  and  re- 
warding. In  the  years  of  service  I  have 
had  here  and  among  all  the  fine 
people  with  whom  I  have  served. 
Henry  Gonzalez  ranks  with  the  best 
in  sincerity,  application,  and  in  forth- 
rightness. 

No  one  ever  has  to  worry  about 
where  Henry  stands  today  nor  have 
they  had  to  wonder  through  the  years 
he  has  been  here.  You  find  that  he 
makes  every  effort  to  know  the  sub- 
ject and  he  takes  a  position  and  his 
standing  with  his  colleagues  is  as  solid 
as  anyone  I  know. 

I  join  with  my  friends  in  congratu- 
lating Henry  and  the  people  of  his  dis- 
trict on  his  30  years  of  public  service. 
He  sets  a  fine  example  and  one  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  recognizing  for  the 
record. 

Henry,  we  wish  you  the  very  best 
and  may  we  have  more  of  your  kind— 
but  from  some  other  district,  for  many 
years  to  come.* 


THE  STRONG  EMDLLAR 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  May  5,  1983 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  econo- 
mists say  that  the  dollar  is  overvalued 
and  that  most  other  currencies  are  un- 
dervalued against  the  American  dollar. 
The  worldwide  demand  for  dollars  is 
great  and  our  dollar  is  "strong"  com- 
pared with  the  Japanese  yen,  the 
German  mark,  the  French  franc,  the 
British  poimd,  and  virtually  every 
other  currency  in  the  world. 

While  there  are  some  advantages  to 
a  "strong"  dollar,  there  are  major 
drawbacks  when  it  comes  to  our  trade 
with  other  nations.  This  is  the  topic  I 
addressed  in  one  of  my  recent  weekly 
newspaper  columns.  It  follows. 
Washington  Report 
(By  Don  J.  Pease) 

If  you  had  $1,000  to  invest  and  were  con- 
templating the  myriad  places  where  you 
could  invest  your  money,  the  chances  are 
you  would  ask  yourself  three  questions. 

How  easily  can  I  get  access  to  my  money 
once  it  is  invested?  Will  my  money  be  safe? 

Where  can  I  get  the  highest  interest? 

Across  the  world,  the  same  questions  are 
asked  by  all  investors,  whether  they  be 
wealthy  individuals,  oil  sheikdoms,  big  cor- 
porations, national  banks  or  insurance  com- 
panies. 

The  answers  all  point  to  the  United  States 
and  to  investments  denominated  in  Ameri- 
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cao  dollars.  With  blUlona  of  doUan  tntded 
every  day  in  world  financial  markets.  Invest- 
ments denominated  in  dollars  are  easy  to 
dispose  of.  The  n.S.  Is  considered  a  stable 
"safe  haven"  in  a  politically  volatile  world. 
and  interest  rates  in  the  U.S.  are  among  the 
highest  in  the  industrial  west. 

The  result?  The  worldwide  demand  for 
dollars  is  great  and  the  American  dollar  is 
"strong"  comi»red  with  the  Japanese  yen, 
the  German  mark,  the  French  franc,  the 
British  pound  and  virtually  every  other  cur- 
rency in  the  world. 

Economists  say  that  the  dollar  is  overval- 
ued and  that  most  other  currencies  are  un- 
dervalued against  the  American  dollar. 

While  there  are  some  advantages  to  a 
"strong"  dollar,  there  are  major  drawbacks 
when  it  comes  to  our  trade  with  other  na- 
tions. 

For  example,  it  is  widely  believed  that  the 
Japanese  yen  is  undervalued  against  the 
dollar  by  at  least  10  percent  and  probably 
closer  to  20  percent.  That  means  that  Japa- 
nese goods  Imported  into  the  U.S.  can  be 
priced  up  to  20  percent  cheaper  than  they 
otherwise  would  be  if  the  dollar-yen  rela- 
tionship were  "proper". 

That's  a  $1,000  price  differential  on  a 
$S,000  to  $6,000  Honda  or  Dateun  or  ToyoU 
sold  in  the  U.S. 

Conversely.  General  Motors  or  Ford  cars 
sold  in  Japan  may  cost  20  percent  more 
than  they  otherwise  would. 

And  when  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Compa- 
ny tries  to  sell  heavy  equipment  in  Saudi 
Arabia,  its  Japanese  competitors  have  a  10 
to  20  percent  price  advantage  solely  because 
of  the  "strong"  dollar  and  the  "weak"  yen. 
The  Impact  on  our  international  trade  t>al- 
ance  is  not  hard  to  predict. 

Thus,  the  Trade  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on 
which  I  serve,  has  an  Intense  interest  In  the 
dollar-yen  relationship.  We've  had  hearings 
on  the  subject  In  Washington,  and  we  dis- 
cussed the  problem  at  length  with  top  Japa- 
nese officials  earlier  this  month  in  Tokyo. 

Alas,  somewhat  to  our  disappointment,  we 
concluded  that  there  is  no  Japanese  conspir- 
acy to  keep  the  yen  "weak".  Indeed.  Japan 
imports  all  of  its  oil,  and  OPEC  luitioiu 
demand  payment  in  dollars,  so  a  "weak"  yen 
cuts  both  ways  for  the  Japanese. 

Rather,  it  all  gets  back  to  the  three  basic 
reasons  why  the  dollar  is  the  world's  fa- 
vored investment  currency. 

We  did  learn  that  Japan  can  do  more  than 
it  has  to  "internationalise"  the  yen— to 
make  it  easier  for  worldwide  investors  to  ac- 
quire and  dispose  of  Investments  in  yen.  We 
pressed  Japanese  officials  hard  to  do  just 
that. 

As  to  the  "safe  haven"  reason  why  invest- 
ment in  U.S.  dollars  is  favored,  Japan  is  cer- 
tainly not  an  unstable  country,  but  in  the 
eyes  of  cautious  Investors,  no  nation  on 
earth  is  as  safe  as  the  VS.  Neither  the  U.S. 
nor  Japan  can  alter  that  perception. 

That  leaves  interest  rates,  which  are  sub- 
stantially higher  in  the  United  States  and 
serve  as  a  magnet  to  draw  money  to  the  U.S. 
fmn  all  over  the  world.  We  complained  that 
the  Japanese  government  acts  to  keep  inter- 
Mt  rates  in  Japan  artificially  low.  thus 
weakening  the  yen. 

But  it's  a  little  cheeky  to  Insist  that  an- 
other nation  raise  its  interest  rates  when 
the  conventioo  wisdom  is  that  high  interest 
rates  are  bad  and  low  Interest  rates  are 
good.  The  Japanese  kept  saying.  "But 
wouldn't  it  be  better  if  you  in  the  United 
States  lowered  TOUR  interest  rates?"* 
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COMMEMORATIVE  ENVELOPE 
HONORING  SMALL  BUSINESS 
UNVEILED 

HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  mcMiGAii 

III  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEKTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  S,  1983 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  colleague,  Ain>Y  iRSLAifo  from  the 
10th  Con«res8ional  District  of  Florida, 
is  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Subcommittee  on  Export  Opportuni- 
ties and  Special  Small  Business  Prob- 
lems. I  have  the  privilege  of  being  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  this  sub- 
committee and  can  personally  testify 
how  hard  Akdy  works  for  small  busi- 
ness. Two  yesu's  ago  he  introduced 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  60,  a 
resolution  requesting  that  the  Post- 
master General  consider  issuing  a 
postage  stamp  in  honor  of  America's 
small  businesses.  He  received  80  co- 
sponsors  to  the  resolution,  37  of  which 
serve  on  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee. The  Postal  Service  issues  a  very 
limited  number  of  commemorative 
stamps  each  year  and  these  stamps  are 
decided  upon  at  least  2  years  in  ad- 
vance, sometimes  more.  There  were 
other  options  available  which  Con- 
gressman iRELAMD  decided  to  explore. 
After  much  hard  work  he  was  success- 
ful in  his  efforts.  In  a  press  conference 
that  was  held  at  this  time  last  year. 
Postmaster  General  William  F.  Bolger 
announced  that  the  Postal  Service 
would  issue  a  commemorative  enve- 
lope honoring  small  business.  Today  I 
joined  Awdy,  Mr.  Bolger,  and  other 
distinguished  members  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  as  the  design  of 
the  envelope  was  unveiled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  significant  that 
the  announcement  was  made  at  this 
time  because  next  week  is  Small  Busi- 
ness Week.  This  is  a  time  we  have  set 
aside  to  recognize  our  Nation's  small 
business  men  and  women.  Small  busi- 
ness is  the  cutting  edge  of  competi- 
tion; small  business  is  the  Nation's  job 
creator;  small  business  is  the  vanguard 
of  innovation  and  invention;  and  small 
business  Is  the  source  of  the  free  en- 
terprise leadership.  It  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  all  of  us  in  public  service  to 
recognize  these  attributes  and  today, 
due  to  Congressman  Ireland's  hard 
work,  I  feel  we  have  done  just  that. 

Next  year  the  envelope  will  actually 
be  released.  At  the  press  conference 
AiTDTsaid: 

There  are  over  13  million  small  businesses 
in  our  country  today.  I  plan  on  wide-spread 
publicity  to  let  them  know  of  this  envelope. 
I  also  plan  on  encouraging  each  and  every 
one  of  them  to  use  this  envelope  in  their 
business  correspondence.  And  even  if  only 
half  of  them  heed  my  advice,  we  will  have 
record  breaking  sales  in  the  number  of  com- 
memorative envelopes  sold! 

I  think  this  Is  a  great  accomplish- 
ment and  think  Congressman  Ikelamo 
should  be  commended  for  the  hard 
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work  and  dedication  he  has  shown 
toward  helping  our  Nation's  small 
businesses.* 
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I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues  join  me 
In  expressing  appreciation  to  them 
and  wishing  them  hi^piness  in  the 
years  to  come.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CONGRESSMAN 
HENRT  GONZALEZ 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OPPLORIOA 
m  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1983 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  recognizing  the  out- 
standing 30-year  career  in  public  serv- 
ice achieved  by  my  good  friend  from 
Texas. 

Last  Simday  marked  the  anniversary 
of  Mr.  Gonzalez'  election  in  1953  to 
the  San  Antonio  City  Council. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  was  subsequently 
elected  to  the  Texas  Senate  and,  in 
1961,  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives where  he  has  since  served  with 
dedication  and  vision. 

Today,  of  course,  also  marks  the 
67th  anniversary  of  Mr.  Gonzalez' 
birth,  so  it  is  cause  for  double  rejoicing 
for  his  friends. 

I  look  forward  to  many  future  op- 
portunities to  offer  Mr.  Gonzalez  an- 
niversary and  birthday  greetings  as  he 
continues  his  valuable  work  in  this 
House.* 


SIXTY  YEARS  OF  COMBINED 
SERVICE 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1983 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today,  I  am  honored  to  recognize 
two  noncommissioned  officers  who 
have  given  over  60  years  of  combined 
service  to  our  Nation's  Armed  Forces. 

First  Sergeant  Kenneth  Stewart 
Yingling  served  on  active  duty  for  2V4 
years  from  July  1943  to  January  1946 
and  spent  a  total  of  over  5  years  in  the 
Maryland  National  Guard  before  join- 
ing the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  in  1956. 
This  weekend  he  will  be  retiring  after 
a  total  of  nearly  35  years  of  service  to 
our  coimtry.  In  that  time,  he  has  been 
decorated  nine  times. 

Retiring  with  him.  Sfc.  William 
Edward  Pittinger  has  given  over  25 
years  of  service  in  the  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve, begiiming  in  1958.  In  that  time, 
he  has  been  decorated  seven  times. 

These  men,  as  all  men  in  our  Re- 
serve Forces,  provide  an  invaluable 
service  to  our  country.  They  help  keep 
our  defense  strong  by  beiiig  prepared 
to  go  into  active  duty  on  a  moment's 
notice,  in  any  circumstances  where  the 
Nation's  security  is  in  danger. 


LOARA  HIGH  SCHOOL  NATIONAL 
HONOR  SOCIETY  INDUCTEES 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OP  CALIPORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5.  1983 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
great  with  pride  that  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  recognizing  the 
achievements  of  the  Loara  High 
School  National  Honor  Society  induct- 
ees. 

These  124  students  are  not  only 
being  honored  for  their  scholastic 
leadership  and  achievements,  but  for 
the  character  they  have  displayed  in 
maintaining  a  3.0  or  better  cumulative 
grade  point  average  during  their  4 
years  of  high  school. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  properly  honor  the 
Loara  High  School  National  Honor  So- 
ciety inductees.  I  would  like  to  read 
into  the  Congressional  Record  the 
names  of  these  exemplary  students: 
Miles  Acker,  Celeste  Antenucci,  Jea- 
nette  Antoine,  Richard  Arden.  Hilda 
Beck,  Barbara  Bergines.  Cheryl  Biggs, 
Katherine  Brannen,  Erik  Brewer. 
Mary  Burrows.  Angelo  Casimiro.  Gen- 
Phong  Chen.  Lynnette  Chen.  Susan 
Cheng,  Yoon-Koo  Cho,  Denise  Cords, 
Sheri  Craig,  Jonathan  Davidson,  Steve 
Davis.  Adriana  Degodoy.  Silvio  Delli- 
gatta,  Rachel  Dinco,  and  Lisa  D'Or- 
dine. 

Larry  Edmond,  Aimee  Errington. 
Jenny  Ewlng,  Maryann  Fabian.  An- 
nette Fong.  Mike  Pono.  Wendy  Fowke, 
Jacquelin  Fruhlinger.  Jane  Fujishiee, 
Steven  Gann.  Andria  Gold.  Lisa  Gon- 
zalez. Scott  Goula.  Denise  Gugliotta, 
David  Gunderson,  Karen  Guthrie. 
Mette  Hansen,  Kevin  Hasting,  Robert 
Heinze,  George  HoUoway,  Monique 
Hoogstraten.  Lisa  Hugdahl.  Gaylord 
Humphries,  and  Jimmy  Hwang. 

Jenny  Jenssen,  Elizabeth  Jirikils, 
Jung-Hytm  Joe,  David  Judy,  Linda 
Karlen.  Mike  Kim,  Scott  Knight,  Me- 
lissa Kobel.  Veronica  Krueger,  June 
Kusaka,  David  Lappin.  Kristan  Laugh- 
inghouse,  Shari  Lemer,  Grace  Lim. 
Kim  Lindquist,  Becky  Liptrap,  Mark 
Lorenti,  Jacquelin  Mahrley,  Gregory 
Martin,  Florence  McDole,  and  Rebecca 
Milo. 

James  Monahan,  Cindy  Moore, 
Molly  Moore,  E>an  Mrotzek.  Kristina 
Myers,  Himg  Ngo.  Kiet-Tuan  Nguyen. 
Quan  Nguyen,  Shari  Oblenberi,  Doug 
Patterson,  Ken  Pechter,  Elena  Per- 
rotta.  Donna  Petersen.  Jill  Porter, 
Leeanne  Posner,  Diane  Puccio,  Rapha- 
el Reich,  Edward  Reyes,  Lynne  Rick- 
ertsen,  Yvonne  Ritchey.  Susan 
Rumble.  Gary  Samples,  Lisa  Santan- 
gelo,  Jerry  Scalf,  Kimberly  Scherer, 
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Todd  Schoenke,  Amelia  Schroth, 
James  Schults,  Mike  Schwartz,  Rich- 
ard Schwartz,  Barang  Seng,  and  Terrl 
Siegele. 

Randy  Simpson,  Seng  Soeng,  Julie 
Spaeter,  Debbe  Stair,  Gary  Stark. 
Susan  Stoddard,  Jussi  Tarpila.  Jeff ery 
Tober,  Anh-Thu  Tram.  John  Ulicki, 
Laura  Van  Bueren,  Hung  Vu.  Lisa 
Waelde,  Katheryn  Wasner,  Andrew 
Weber,  Cheri  Wiley,  Anne  Williams, 
Allison  Wilson,  Steve  Wright,  Bernard 
Yamron.  Nani  Yoshikane,  Scott 
Young,  David  Yu,  and  Doreen  Zavls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  please  join  me  in  salut- 
ing these  outstanding  young  people 
for  their  worthwhile  achievements. 
These  inductees  have  not  only  in- 
stilled pride  into  their  school,  but  into 
their  families  and  community  as  well.* 


SOCIAL  WORKERS  URGE  CON- 
TINUED  FTC  JURISDICTION 
OVER  THE  PROFESSIONS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

opmcw  JERsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5.  1983 

*  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
takes  up  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  we  have 
received  communications  from  many 
groups  urging  continued  FTC  jurisdic- 
tion over  professionals.  Although  in 
the  last  Congress  a  few  professional 
groups  sought  an  exemption  from  the 
FTC.  the  strength  of  the  public  oppo- 
sition to  such  a  result  has  produced  an 
overwhelming  consensus  in  support  of 
the  PTC.  A  recent  indication  of  such 
support  came  from  the  New  Jersey 
Chapter  of  the  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers.  I  insert  a  copy  of  their 
letter  in  the  Record  for  the  informa- 
tion of  all  Members. 

National  Association  op 

Social  Workers,  Inc., 
New  Jersey,  March  28,  1983. 
Hon.  James  J.  Florio, 
First  Congressional  District,  Stratford,  N.J. 

Dear  Congressman  Plorio:  Over  30  na- 
tional organizations,  representing  20  million 
people  and  their  800  affiliated  organizations 
have  come  together  to  preserve  the  jurisi- 
dlction  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
over  the  professions.  The  Coalition  is  made 
up  of: 

Health  care  professionals  who  believe  in  a 
free  and  open  marketplace  and  are  not 
afraid  to  compete,  including  nurses,  nurse- 
midwives,  psychologists,  clinical  laboratory 
practitioners,  dental  hygienists,  chiroprac- 
tors, opticians,  optometrists,  podiatrists, 
speech-language  pathologists  and  audiolo- 
gists; 

Consumer  groups,  especially  those  repre- 
senting the  elderly  and  women,  for  whom 
rising  costs  and  lack  of  access  to  health  care 
have  become  problems  of  crisis  proportions: 

Labor  unions  and  major  employers  who 
are  caught  in  an  inflationary  spiral  where 
the  cost  of  health  care  are  rising  faster  than 
the  costs  of  food  and  housing:  and 

Retailers,  such  as  general  merchandise 
stores,  chain  drug  stores  and  small  business 
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entitles  who  want  to  offer  competitively 
priced  goods  and  services  to  consumers. 

The  97th  Congress  repudiated  attempts  to 
provide  a  complete  exemption  from  PTC 
oversight  to  professionals:  an  outcome  the 
Coalition  to  Save  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  over  the  Profes- 
sions worked  very  hard  to  bring  at>out.  The 
98th  Congress  is  now  faced  with  the  same 
issue.  Special  Interest  group  exemptions 
from  the  laws  which  the  rest  of  American 
business  must  follow  cannot  be  permitted.  - 
Such  exemptions  would  make  it  impossible 
for  the  FTC  to  pursue  those  acts  which  it 
has  successfully  prevented  in  the  past: 
fixing  prices,  conducting  illegal  boycotts, 
using  false  or  deceptive  advertising  and 
using  abusive  billing  practices. 

The  FTC  is  the  only  independent  federal 
agency  which  has  actively  enforced  the  anti- 
trust and  consumer  protection  laws  in  the 
health  care  and  professional  services  indus- 
try. The  FTC  has  proved  itself  to  be  of  criti- 
cal importance  to  consumers.  Competition 
in  the  health  care  marketplace  is  a  crucial 
variable  in  the  equation  which  produces  in- 
creased availability,  improved  quality  and 
lowered  costs  for  consumers.  Currently  con- 
sumers are  spending  over  $300  billion  a  year 
on  health  care,  representing  over  10  percent 
of  the  Gross  National  Product.  And.  even 
though  overall  inflation  has  declined,  infla- 
tion in  the  price  of  health  care  services  re- 
mains high— about  three  times  the  general 
inflation  rate.  In  the  face  of  these  rising 
costs,  the  need  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission to  ensure  fair  and  open  competition 
among  the  professions  has  never  been  great- 
er. 

NASW-New  Jersey  urges  the  Congress  to 
resist  any  attempts  to  carve  special  interest, 
anti-competitive    exemptions    out    of    the 
FTC's  authority  over  the  professions. 
Sincerely. 

Jkppkkt  L.  Faub. 
Executive  Director.9 


URGE  REJECTION  OF  MX 
MISSILE  PLAN 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  May  5.  1983 
*  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
trary to  recent  impressions  put  forth 
by  the  Reagan  administration,  no  con- 
sensus exists  in  this  Nation  among  the 
experts  on  the  subject  of  MX  missile 
deployment.  Although  the  Scowcroft 
Commission's  findings  recommended . 
prociu-ement  of  the  MX  in  conjunc- 
tion with  development  of  the  single- 
warhead  Midgetman  missile,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  should  demonstrate  that 
serious  reservations  remain  concerning 
the  MX  among  others  with  vast 
knowledge  on  matters  of  strategic 
weaponry. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  consider  the  sentiments  contained 
in  this  message  when  the  debate  on 
the  MX  missile  resumes  this  year.  The 
letter  follows: 

Strategic  Experts  Urge  Congress  To 

Reject  MX  Missile  Plan 
The  recent  Scowcroft  Commission  recom- 
mendation that  the  United  States  should 
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both  procure  the  MX  miaslle  and  proceed 
with  research  mnd  development  on  a  new. 
sbi^e-wmrhead  miaslle.  the  so-called  Midget- 
man,  is  based  upon  an  assertion  that  these 
two  weapons  are  linked  Into  a  complete  and 
Indivisible  strategic  whole.  This  assertion  is 
untenable.  The  MX  and  the  Midgetman  are 
not  inevitably  wedded  together  and  should 
not  be  considered  as  a  package.  We  urge  the 
Congress  to  examine  and  debate  these  two 
miasUe  programs  as  individual  proposals, 
and  to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  each  without 
reference  to  the  other. 

The  proposal  to  buUd  a  new,  single-war- 
head intercontinental  ballistic  missile  has 
many  interesting  aspects— the  idea  should 
be  examined  at  length  and  in  depth.  In  the 
end.  the  final  value  of  such  missile  may  be 
found  less  in  its  technical  characteristics, 
and  more  in  the  number  of  missiles  pro- 
cured, the  basing  system(s)  selected,  and  the 
arms  control  context  under  which  it  is  de- 
ployed. In  any  case,  research  into  the  Midg- 
etman should  not  be  held  hostage  to  a  deci- 
sion to  procure  the  MX. 

The  MX  has  been  debated  at  length  for 
several  years— it  should  now  be  possible  for 
the  Congress  to  resolve  the  issues  of  wheth- 
er the  MX  should  be  procured  and  how  it 
should  be  based  solely  on  that  weapon's 
technical  merits.  The  Commission's  propos- 
al to  permanently  base  the  MX  in  existing 
silos  which  the  Reagan  admlnistraton  has 
repeatedly  stated  are  vulnerable  to  Soviet 
attack  certainly  raises  grave  questions  on 
the  value  the  missile  will  add  to  the  U.S.  de- 
terrent force.  The  potential  vulnerability  of 
fixed  land-based  missiles  suggests  that  the 
MX  is  intended  for  use  as  a  first-strike 
weapon  since  its  survival  for  second-strike 
use  cannot  be  assumed. 

We  believe  that  placing  the  MX  missile  in 
fixed  silos  will  detract  from,  not  add  to,  our 
strategic  deterrent.  We  urge  the  Congress  to 
reject  the  production  of  the  MX  missile 
while  considering  the  rest  of  the  "strategic 
padcage." 

Dr.  J.  Edward  Anderson.  Professor  and 
Director,  Industrial  Engineering  Divi- 
sion. University  of  Minnesota,  former 
missile  guidance  engineer:  Dr.  Hans 
Bethe.  Professor  Emeritus,  Physics, 
Cornell  University,  Nobel  Physics 
winner.  1967;  Jonathan  Bingham, 
former  Member  of  Congress:  Rear  Ad- 
miral Eugene  Carroll,  Jr..  USN,  Re- 
tired: Dr.  Arthur  Macy  Cox,  former 
analyst.  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
MaJ.  Oen.  William  T.  Fairboum,  USMC. 
Retired:  Dr.  Richard  L.  Garwin.  IBM 
T.  J.  Watson  Research  Center;  Dr. 
Henry  Kendall.  Chairman,  Union  of 
Concerned  Scientists:  Vice  Admiral 
John  M.  Lee,  former  Assistant  Direc- 
tor, Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency;  Dr.  Philip  Morrison,  Institute 
Professor,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology:  Dr.  George  W.  Rathjens, 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 
Dr.  Herbert  Scoville.  Jr..  former  Deputy 
Director,  Central  Intelligence  Agency; 
Prof.  Marshall  Shulman.  Director.  W. 
Averell  Harriman  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Studies  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Columbia  University;  Ambassador 
Gerard  C.  Smith.  Consultant;  Dr. 
Prank  von  Hippel.  Senior  Research 
Physicist,  Princeton  University:  Hon. 
Paul  C.  Wamke,  Chief  U.S.  Negotia- 
tor, SALT  II:  Dr.  Victor  Weisskopf.  In- 
stitute Professor  Emeritus  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology, 
Member.  Pontifical  Academy  of  Sci- 
ence. Vatican  City.* 
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THE  »2D  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
DENNI  HLASATEL  NEWSPAPER 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OP  IIXMOIS 
Hf  THX  HOUSX  OP  RXFRXSKMTATIVSS 

Thursday.  May  5. 1983 
•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  offer  my  heartfelt  congratu- 
latioiu  to  the  Denni  Hlasatel  newspa- 
per for  92  years  of  faithful  and  in- 
sightful service  to  the  Czechoslovak- 
American  community  in  the  Chicago 
area.  It  is  inspiring  that  the  newspa- 
per formed  as  a  result  of  a  printers 
strike  in  1891,  has  risen  to  become  the 
largest  foreign-language  daily  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  only  Czechoslo- 
vak daily  newspaper  in  the  free  world. 

The  Denni  Hlasatel  is  typical  of  the 
Czechoslovak-American  conununity  as 
a  whole:  Dedicated,  hardworking,  and 
patriotic.  People  of  all  ethnic  groups 
need  a  publication  of  their  own  that 
reaffirms  the  goals  and  dreams  of  the 
people:  the  Denni  Hlasatel  does  Just 
that  for  the  Czechoslovak  community 
in  America.  It  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  the  E>enni  Hlasatel  has  been  with 
us  for  almost  100  years  promoting  the 
proud  Czechoslovak  cultural  heritage 
and  helping  to  contribute  to  the  rich 
ethnic  diversity  and  uniqueness  of  the 
Chicago  metropolitan  area.  And  the 
Denni  Hlasatel  has  always  been  at  the 
forefront  of  the  push  for  freedom  for 
Czechoslovakia. 

I  also  offer  my  congratulations  to 
the  Czechoslovaks  of  Chicagoland  for 
the  rededication  of  the  Karel  Havlicek 
statue  on  May  15.  This  monument  to 
the  great  Czech  journalist  is  being 
moved  from  E>ouglas  Park  to  Adler 
Planetarium  in  Chicago  due  to  the  ef- 
forts of  State  Senator  Leroy  Walter 
Lemke.  Havlicek  was  a  fervent  believer 
in  freedom  of  the  press,  and  was  a  pa- 
triot working  for  Czech  freedom  from 
the  Hapsburg  dynasty.  The  rededica- 
tion of  the  Havlicek  statue  and  the 
Denni  Hlasatel's  92d  anniversary  give 
Czechoslovak-Americans  across  the 
country  great  reason  to  celebrate. 

May  the  Denni  Hlasatel  continue  to 
serve  the  Czechoslovak-American  com- 
munity with  pride  and  honor  for  92 
more  years.* 
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president  of  the  State  association.  For 
7  years  he  was  a  director  of  the  Serv- 
ice Station  Dealers  of  America  (for- 
merly the  National  Congress  of  Petro- 
leum Retailers),  and  is  presently  presi- 
dent of  Service  Station  Dealers  of 
America. 

Don  has  served  on  the  Department 
of  Energy's  Gasoline  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. Industry  and  Public  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  American  Petrole- 
um Industry,  and  as  treasurer  and  di- 
rector of  the  California  Service  Sta- 
tion Coimcil,  a  coalition  of  dealer  asso- 
ciations in  the  State. 

In  these  various  capacities,  Don  has 
worked  on  every  piece  of  State  and 
Federal  legislation  affecting  service 
station  dealers  since  1973.  He  has 
served,  without  compensation,  with  a 
sense  of  loyalty,  duty,  and  love  for  the 
industry  and  the  small.  indei>endent 
businessmen  who  are  such  a  vital  cog 
in  the  "scheme  of  things." 

The  inspiration  and  dedication  of 
Don  Skilling  have  uplifted  flagging 
spirits  on  many  occasions.  Don  has  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  all  who 
come  in  contact  with  him.* 


COMMENDATION  FOR  DON 
SKILUNG.  PRESIDENT,  SERV- 
ICE STATION  DEALERS  OP 
AMERICA 


PARRIS  INTRODUCES  DRUG 
THEFT  BILL 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OF  CALIPORltlA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATIVCS 

Thursday,  May  5,  1983 

•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Don 
Skilling  was  instrumental  in  the  for- 
mulation of  the  California  Service  Sta- 
tion Association  in  1973.  He  served  as 
president  in  BCarin  County  and  also  as 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

or  VIKCINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  S.  1983 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion recently  provided  me  with  some 
alarming  statistics  on  thefts  and  losses 
of  controlled  substances  in  Virginia 
and  nationwide.  While  I  only  received 
a  breakdown  of  statistics  for  Virginia, 
it  is  very  likely  that  data  on  yoiu* 
State  will  reflect  similar  trends. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  and 
Drug  Abuse  have  joined  me  in  spon- 
soring legislation  which  we  believe  will 
adequately  address  the  problem.  Our 
bill  would  amend  the  Controlled  Sub- 
stances Act  to  provide  a  penalty  for 
employee  thefts,  customer  pilferages, 
robberies,  and  burglaries  of  any  con- 
trolled substance  from  any  phannacy, 
practitioner,  hospital,  manufacturer, 
or  distributor. 

There  are  no  statutes  that  address 
the  serious  problem  of  thefts,  robber- 
ies, et  cetera,  from  hospitals,  pharma- 
cies, manufacturers,  distributors,  or 
practitioners.  Existing  Federal  stat- 
utes only  make  it  unlawful  to  create, 
distribute,  possess,  or  dispense  a  con- 
trolled or  counterfeit  substance.  In  ad- 
dition, the  bills  pending  before  this 
Congress  only  deal  with  the  thefts  of 
controlled  substances  from  pharma- 
cies. But  pharmacies  are  only  one 
source  of  controlled  substances  and 
these   drugs   can    be    obtained    in    a 
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number  of  ways  and  from  a  variety  of 
places. 

The  following  statistics  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  problem 
we  are  facing.  According  to  the  DEIA, 
in  1982  there  were  2,861  thefts  by 
night  breakins,  1,037  thefts  by  armed 
robbery,  876  employee  thefts,  247  cus- 
tomer pilferages,  and  833  incidents  of 
loss  in  transit.  Each  one  of  these 
thefts  or  losses  involves  a  large 
number  of  drugs.  The  average  night 
breakin  resulted  in  a  loss  of  over  4,000 
dosage  units.  This  data  clearly  rein- 
forces the  need  for  enactment  of  legis- 
lation. 

This  bill  was  designed  in  response  to 
the  statistics  compiled  by  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration.  The  bill 
is  comprehensive  and  addresses  a  seri- 
ous domestic  problem.  Our  Nation's 
drug  problem  is  very  serious  and  over 
90  percent  of  the  illegal  drugs  in 
America  come  from  abroad.  By  sup- 
porting this  bill,  we  can  take  an  impor- 
tant first  step  smd  send  a  signal  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  that  the  Congress  in- 
tends to  get  tough  on  illegal  and  con- 
trolled substances.* 


A  SPEECH  BY  THE  HONORABLE 
ALBERT  GORE 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OP  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1983 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  and  colleague  from  Tennessee, 
Albert  Gore,  Jr.  recently  delivered  a 
speech  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  concerning 
the  issues  in  the  Middle  East.  His 
thoughtful  analysis  of  the  complex 
problems  in  this  area  is  very  insightful 
and  I  would  like  to  share  it  with  my 
colleagues: 

The  speech  follows: 
Remarks  op  Hon.  Albert  Gore,  Jr.,  Baron 

HiRSH  Synagogue,  Memphxs,  Tenn.,  April 

24,1983 

I  am  very  pleased  to  be  here  today.  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you 
the  present  situation  in  Israel  and  the 
Middle  East— A  subject  that  is  important  to 
all  of  us.  I  know  that  so  many  of  you  have 
worked  tirelessly  over  the  years  in  support 
of  Israel  and  I  share  your  concern  that 
Israel  be  strong  and  secure. 

It  is  time  for  Israel's  neighlx>rs  to  realize 
how  much  more  they  have  to  gain  by 
making  peace  rather  than  needlessly  pro- 
longing a  state  of  war.  Let  them  finally  put 
to  rest  their  refrain  of  "no  recognition,  no 
negotiations,  no  peace."  That  position  has 
accomplished  nothing— nothing  that  is, 
except  a  tragic  continuation  of  hatred  and 
hostUity. 

The  United  States  must  make  it  unmistak- 
ably clear  to  all  nations  that  Israel  is  a  per- 
manent and  key  part  of  the  map  of  the 
Middle  East. 

It  is  appropriate  to  be  discussing  the  secu- 
rity of  Israel  just  before  the  35th  anniversa- 
ry of  Israel's  Independence  and  just  after 
the  season  of  Passover,  the  Festival  of  FYee- 
dom.  There  is  a  saying  that  each  generation 
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should  consider  itaelf  as  if  it  participated  In 
the  Exodus.  Parents  tell  their  children  the 
story  of  the  Exodus— Just  one  of  all  too 
many  examples  of  efforts  to  destroy  the 
Jewish  people. 

I  recently  shared  a  Seder  with  a  famUy  in 
Nashville.  I  admire  a  tradition  that  places 
such  emphasis  on  teaching  its  young  people 
the  importance  and  value  of  freedom.  That 
is  also  the  importance  of  Israel  today— a 
tiny,  narrow  country,  surrounded  by  hostile 
armies,  called  upon  to  defend  her  very  exists 
ence  numerous  times  in  her  short  history. 
And  yet,  Israel  is  the  only  democratic  socie- 
ty in  the  Middle  East. 

To  ask  questions,  as  so  many  families  have 
just  done  during  the  Passover  season  is  a 
sign  of  freedom.  Is  it  not  now  time  for  the 
people  of  the  Arab  Nations  to  ask  their  lead- 
ers fundamental  questions  about  their 
future,  their  hopes  and  dreams,  and  the 
lives  of  their  sons  and  daughters?  As  the 
drops  of  wine  are  spilled  on  the  Seder  Plate, 
we  do  not  rejoice  in  Arab  suffering,  and  we 
wonder  when  they  too  will  develop  leader- 
ship committed  to  i>eace,  compassion,  and 
the  values  of  life. 

All  of  our  prayers  and  hopes  are  for  an 
Israel  at  peace.  We  share  the  dream  of  a  day 
when  Israel  can  devote  her  energies  to  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  education  and  agricul- 
ture, economics  and  politics,  and  not  to  the 
problems  of  defense  and  terrorism,  war  and 
the  military. 

Israel  and  the  United  States  share  a  spe- 
cial relationship— a  relationship  that  began 
on  the  very  day  Israel  was  proclaimed  a 
nation  in  May,  1948.  It  is  no  secret  that 
there  were  those  who  advised  President 
Truman  against  recognizing  Israel.  But  the 
President  did  what  he  thought  was  right 
and  helped  Israel  gain  some  measure  of  ac- 
ceptance in  the  world.  And  for  35  years,  the 
special  relationship  has  deepened  and 
grown  stronger. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  remember  thai 
each  country  contributes  to  this  special  re- 
lationship and  benefits  from  it.  Israel  is  a 
strong  and  independent  democracy,  with  a 
free  and  vocal  press,  contested  elections, 
peaceful  transitions  of  government,  and  a 
commitment  to  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
right  to  dissent.  All  of  the  world's  major  re- 
ligions flourish  in  Israel.  Israel  provides  free 
access  to  all  the  holy  sites— something  that 
was  denied  to  Jews  when  Jordan  controlled 
them  prior  to  the  Six  Day  War.  It  is  very 
sad  that  so  few  countries  share  our  belief  in 
democratic  values.  When  our  government 
disagrees  with  Israel  on  one  issue  or  an- 
other, it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  our 
common  commitment  to  basic  democratic 
ideals. 

It  is  particularly  important  also  to  remem- 
ber that  Israel  is  of  great  strategic  value  to 
the  United  States.  This  contribution  should 
never  be  overlooked  or  underestimated. 
Israel  is  our  strongest  and  most  stable  ally 
in  a  volatile  part  of  the  world.  In  the  thirty- 
five  years  of  Israel's  existence,  her  army  has 
demonstrated  truly  outstanding  abilities,  at 
times  against  overwhelming  odds.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  circumstances  when  the 
United  States  might  choose  to  take  advan- 
tage of  Israel's  military  expertise  and  per- 
haps even  her  military  facilities.  Our  own 
military  leaders  talk  about  a  rapid  deploy- 
ment force  stretched  over  thousands  of 
miles,  but  too  often  fail  to  acknowledge 
what  is  so  obvious  to  all,  especially  the  Rus- 
sians—that the  Israeli  Defense  Forces  are 
the  strongest  deterrent  in  the  region  and 
that  Israeli  military  facilities  are  the  strong- 
est and  best  resources  for  the  United  States 
to  look  to  in  the  region. 
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The  relations  between  any  two  nations,  no 
matter  how  friendly,  occasionally  undergo 
periods  of  strain.  While  I  believe  that  the 
basic  relationship  between  Israel  and  the 
United  States  remains  firm.  I  must  admit 
that  I  am  deeply  troubled  by  some  recent 
events  that  have  undermined  this  friend- 
ship. Some  recent  actions  by  U.S.  officials 
have  not  contributed  to  better  relations 
with  Israel.  More  to  the  point.  I  believe  that 
some  actions  by  our  government  have  not 
been  In  the  t>est  interest  of  the  United 
States. 

Let  me  briefly  discuss  four  recent  in- 
stances that  have  strained  the  relationship. 

First.  United  States  and  Israeli  negotia- 
tors had  reached  an  agreement  on  the  shar- 
ing of  military  information  gained  by  Israel 
during  the  war  in  Lebanon.  Even  though 
the  agreement  was  negotiated  and  initiated 
by  our  Defense  Department  officials.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Casper  Weinberger  rejected 
it  because  of  Israeli  requests  for  safeguards 
to  prevent  this  information  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  its  enemies.  As  a  member 
of  the  House  Intelligence  Committee.  I 
know  how  useful  this  kind  of  information 
has  been  over  the  years.  Israel  has  been 
enormously  successful  in  combating  Soviet 
weapons  and  Israel  has  first-hand  battle- 
field experience  using  American  weapons.  It 
knows  what  works  and  what  needs  improve- 
ment. It  knows  the  strengths  and  weakness- 
es of  Soviet  military  equipment,  and  has 
captured  some  of  the  most  sophisticated 
Soviet  weapons.  Access  to  this  material 
makes  our  own  defense  planning  more  accu- 
rate and  more  efficient.  In  the  long-run  it 
saves  us  unnecessary  expenditures.  Indeed 
the  lessons  learned  by  Israel  can  help  our 
own  Defense  Department  reduce  the  cost  of 
new  weapons.  In  order  to  avoid  further, 
strains  in  the  relationship.  Israel  has  agreed 
to  provide  this  information  to  the  United 
States  with  the  fiope  it  will  not  be  passed  on 
to  other  nations,  specifically  those  that 
might  give  it  to  Israel's  enemies. 

Second,  I  disagree  «ith  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's proposal  to  sharply  cut  grant 
military  aid  to  Israel.  The  President  has 
asked  for  $200  million  less  in  grant  military 
aid  than  was  appropriated  last  year.  Since  I 
have  been  in  Congress.  I  have  supported 
every  aid  request  for  Israel  and  I  pledge  to 
you  that  I  will  do  everything  I  can  to  see  to 
it  that  u.d  to  Israel  is  restored  to  a  level  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  pressing  needs. 

Third.  I  am  troubled  by  the  Administra- 
tion's delay  in  finalizing  the  sale  of  seventy- 
five  F-16  airplanes  to  Israel.  These  planes 
were  originally  scheduled  to  be  sold  to  Israel 
last  June.  I  urge  the  President  to  expedite 
their  shipment.  There  is  no  good  reason  for 
further  delay.  We  should  be  pressuring 
Syria  by  strengthening  Israel. 

Fourth,  at  the  same  time  we  are  delaying 
the  shipment  of  arms  to  Israel,  the  Presi- 
dent is  discussing  arms  sales  with  other 
countries  in  the  area.  Just  as  I  opposed  the 
sale  of  AW  ACS  to  Saudi  Arabia  as  not  con- 
ducive to  the  peace  process.  I  will  continue 
to  oppose  these  proposed  sales.  I  have 
signed  a  letter  to  the  President  stating  my 
strong  opposition  to  selling  arms  and  planes 
to  Jordan,  unless  King  Hussein  actively  and 
openly  joins  the  peace  process.  He  has  now 
once  again  refused  to  do  so.  Jordan  has  op- 
posed U.S.  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  the 
Middle  East,  has  rejected  Camp  David  and, 
of  course,  does  not  even  recognize  Israel.  I 
believe  in  rewarding  only  those  countries 
contributing  to  the  peace  in  the  area  and 
not  those  that  obstruct  It.  Only  when  King 
Hussein  embarks  on  the  path  of  peace  and 
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ennces  in  direct  negotiations  with  Israel 
should  the  United  States  even  consider  sell- 
ing arms  to  Jordan. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  agree  with  or  con- 
done everything  that  happened  In  Lebanon 
last  summer  to  see  in  broader  terms  what 
was  accomplished— for  Israel  and  for  the 
United  SUtes.  Israel  has  finally  been  able  to 
provide  security  for  its  northern  towns  and 
cities.  Children  in  northern  Israel  no  longer 
have  to  spend  nights  In  shelters  as  protec- 
tion from  terrorist  attacks  originating  from 
Lebanon.  But  the  departure  of  the  P.L.O. 
does  more  than  help  Israel.  It  destroys  the 
P.L.O.  base  of  operation,  their  training  sites 
and  their  operating  headquarters.  Terrorists 
from  around  the  world  had  been  trained  by 
P.L.O.  in  Lebanon.  This  will  not  l>e  possible 
any  longer  and  the  entire  civilized  world  can 
breathe  a  little  easier  as  a  result. 

We  should  also  remember  that  two  Soviet 
surrogates— the  P.L.O.  and  the  Syrians- 
were  dramatically  defeated  in  Lebanon. 
Soviet  equipment  was  proven  to  be  inferior 
to  its  American  counterparts.  This  will  have 
I  great  implications  around  the  world,  par- 
ticularly on  Europe  where  similar  weapon 
systems  are  arrayed  against  each  other. 

The  war  has  also  created  the  opportunity 
for  Lebanon  to  establish  a  strong,  democrat- 
ic, pro-Western  government.  The  removal  of 
PJiO.  'sUte-within-a-state"  was  the  first 
step.  Now  it  is  time  for  all  foreign  troops  to 
leave  Lebanon.  That  is  the  main  purpose  of 
the  current  negotiations  and  I  am  pleased  to 
note  that  there  has  been  some  progress. 
Still,  it  is  unlikely  that  Israel  will  withdraw 
entirely  until  real  guarantees  are  found  to 
ensure  that  the  P.L.O.  will  not  return  to 
Southern  Lebanon. 

The  role  of  Syria  is  particularly  troubling. 
There  are  presently  30,000  Syrian  troops  in 
Lebanon.  Their  stated  purpose  is  to  make 
sure  that  Lebanon  does  not  make  peace 
with  Israel,  as  Egypt  did.  The  Syrians  show 
no  willingness  to  withdraw  their  forces  from 
Lebanon. 

A  serious  threat  is  also  posed  by  the  pres- 
ence of  Soviet  SAM-5  missiles  in  Syria.  The 
SAM-5  is  a  long-range  anti-aircraft  weapon 
never  before  deployed  outside  the  Soviet 
Union.  These  missiles,  operated  by  Soviet 
technicians,  have  a  range  that  can  reach  all 
of  Lebanon,  most  of  Israel,  and  as  far  as 
Cyprus.  Turkey  and  the  U.S.  fleet  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean.  Our  own  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  described  Syria  as  an  "out- 
post of  the  Soviet  empire"  and  on  this  I 
agree  with  him,  although  I  think  we  should 
have  reacted  more  vigorously  to  the  Soviet 
entry.  I  fully  understand  Israel's  alarm  at 
these  developments.  It  helps  explain  Israel's 
insistence  on  strong  guarantees  and  safe- 
guards in  any  agreement.  Whatever  solu- 
tions are  proposed  for  the  withdrawal  of 
troops  from  Lebanon  depends  to  some 
extent  on  Syrian  cooperation.  So  far  they 
have  shown  no  sign  of  advancing  peace  in 
the  area. 

I  am  confident  the  problems  in  the  Middle 
East  can  be  solved.  I  remain  convinced  that 
the  only  path  to  peace  is  through  direct  ne- 
gotiations between  the  parties,  with  the 
help  of  the  United  States  if  it  is  desired. 

The  best  way  for  the  United  States  to 
help  is  not  necessarily  to  lay  out  in  advance 
the  details  of  a  final  agreement  which  it 
then  tries  to  persuade  the  nations  in  the 
region  to  accept. 

The  tried  and  true  method  is  that  of  an 
"honest  broker",  facilitating  negotiations 
between  the  nations  involved.  This  ap- 
proach is  the  one  which  was  spectacularly 
successful  at  Camp  David.  The  recent  rejec- 
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tion  by  King  Hussein  of  President  Reagan's 
plan  shows  once  again  that  the  "honest 
broker"  approach  is  the  best  and  most  pro- 
ductive way  to  proceed. 

There  has  been  much  arudysis  of  the 
President's  plan,  but  any  discussion  of  this 
plan,  or  any  other  peace  plan.  Is  purely  aca- 
demic. Unless  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  is 
prepared  to  openly  enter  direct  negotiations 
with  Israel,  there  will  be  no  movement 
toward  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Sadly, 
King  Hussein  is  still  not  prepared  to  take 
this  first  step.  As  long  as  the  Arab  countries 
refuse  to  recognize  or  negotiate  with  Israel, 
the  danger  of  military  confrontation  will 
exist  and  Israel  will  remain  understandably 
insecure. 

In  considering  the  Middle  East,  we  must 
remember  that  the  present  set  of  circum- 
stances did  not  develop  overnight.  It  is  clear 
that  many  of  the  problems  in  the  Middle 
East  were  brought  about  by  circumstances 
over  which  Israel  had  little  or  no  control- 
starting  with  the  refusal  of  Israel's  neigh- 
bors to  accept  the  original  United  Nations 
partition  plan  and  their  declaration  of  war 
on  the  new  State  of  Israel  in  1948.  The  West 
Bank  was  controlled  by  Jordan  from  1948  to 
1967.  As  Golda  Meir  frequently  reminded 
her  American  audiences,  no  steps  were 
taken  to  establish  a  Palestinian  state  there 
during  those  nineteen  years.  Only  when  the 
West  Bank  came  under  Israeli  Jurisdiction,  a 
direct  consequence  of  Jordan's  attack  on 
Israel  in  the  Six  Day  War,  did  pressure 
mount  to  make  it  a  Palestinian  homeland. 
The  future  of  the  West  Bank  should  be  de- 
cided by  Israel  and  Jordan  through  direct 
negotiations.  Arrangements  for  security,  ad- 
justments to  borders,  citizenship  of  resi- 
dents—these are  questions  for  the  parties 
tiiemselves  to  decide. 

The  Six  Day  War  resulted  in  Jerusalem 
becoming  a  united  city.  For  nineteen  years, 
all  Israelis  and  most  Jews  from  other  coun- 
tries were  denied  access  to  the  Western  Wall 
and  other  important  religious  sites.  Many  of 
you  visited  Jerusalem  when  there  was  a  wall 
dividing  the  two  portions  of  the  city— one 
part  under  Jordanian  control  and  one  part 
the  capital  of  Israel.  Since  1967.  Jerusalem 
has  been  one  city.  I  believe  Israel  is  pre- 
pared to  make  appropriate  arrangements 
for  the  supervision  of  the  holy  sites  of  the 
various  religions.  But  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
must  remain  united  and  continue  to  be  part 
of  Israel. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  that  once,  when 
visiting  Israel,  Henry  Kissinger  asked  Golda 
Meir  if  it  were  true  that  when  you  pray  at 
the  Western  Wall,  your  prayers  go  directly 
to  God.  Golda  said,  "Henry,  it  is  the  one 
place  on  earth  where  you  speak  directly  to 
God.  ■  Kissinger  said.  "Good,  would  you 
take  me  there?  Golda  said,  "of  course. ' 

As  they  were  walking  to  the  wall.  Henry 
said,  "Golda.  are  you  sure  that  when  I  pray 
here.  I  pray  directly  to  God?"  Golda  replied. 
"Henry,  I  told  you  already— directly  to 
God. "  "Good."  said  Henry.  I  was  just 
checking." 

Kissinger  got  to  the  Wall  and  said  loudly. 
"God.  I  pray  for  peace  for  the  people  of 
Israel. "  He  looked  at  Golda  and  said. 
"Golda.  was  I  speaking  directly  to  God?" 
She  sighed  and  said.  "Directly  to  God." 

Then  Kissinger  said.  "Good.  Now.  Lord,  I 
pray  that  Israel  will  return  the  City  of  Jeru- 
salem to  King  Hussein."  And  Golda  immedi- 
ately interrupted  him  and  said,  "Henry,  now 
you  are  talking  to  the  wall." 

The  existence  of  Israel  for  the  past  thirty- 
five  years  is  a  fact.  Recognition  of  Israel  by 
her  neighbors  is  not  a  concession  for  which 
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Israel  must  negotiate.  Once  Jordan,  or  any 
other  country,  agrees  to  recognize  and  nego- 
tiate with  Israel,  I  think  Israel  might  be  su- 
prisingly  forthcoming  in  the  concessions  it 
is  prepared  to  make.  The  prospect  of  peace 
is  a  powerful  force  anywhere  in  the  world, 
but  especially  in  Israel.  Israelis  are  a  proud 
people  and  they  are  prepared  to  defend 
their  battles.  But  the  cost  to  Israel  has  been 
high.  The  loss  of  life  over  the  past  thirty- 
five  years  has  been  staggering.  Give  the 
people  of  Israel  a  chance  to  put  this  loss  of 
life  behind  them  and  there  will  be  a  strong 
desire  within  Israel  to  accept.  And  the  more 
confident  and  secure  Israel  feels  in  its 
friendship  with  the  United  SUtes.  the 
easier  it  will  find  making  concessions  with 
its  neighbors. 

Let  King  Hussein  look  at  the  treaty  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt  as  his  example. 
Since  its  birth.  Israel  has  sought  peace— but 
one  country  cannot  negotiate  by  itself. 
When  Anwar  Sadat  came  to  Jerusalem  and 
recognized  Israel.  Prime  Minister  Begin 
made  far-reaching  concessions  to  achieve 
peace.  Returning  the  entire  Sinai  was  pain- 
ful for  Israel.  But  the  reward,  peace  with 
Egypt,  enabled  Israel  to  take  this  most  diffi- 
cult step  and  the  Sinai  was  returned  on 
schedule.  The  negotiations  between  Israel 
and  Egypt  took  time  and  great  patience, 
with  the  United  States  playing  a  crucial 
role. 

Today,  there  still  are  important  issues  be- 
tween Egypt  and  Israel.  The  Camp  David 
agreement  called  for  full  diplomatic,  trade, 
and  cultural  ties.  These  have  been  too  slow 
to  develop.  But  Egypt  and  Israel  chose  to  re- 
solve their  differences  by  negotiations  and 
diplomacy.  The  peace  treaty,  signed  four 
years  ago,  provides  for  Egypt  to  sell  40,000 
barrels  of  oil  a  day  to  Israel.  This  provision 
is  being  fulfilled.  Egypt  and  Israel  are  at 
peace.  They  are  making  efforts  to  undo  the 
history  of  hostility  brought  about  by  dec- 
ades of  war.  Does  anyone  doubt  that  both 
Egypt  and  Israel  are  better  off  today  having 
signed  a  treaty  than  they  would  be  without 
one? 

The  United  States  plays  an  important  role 
in  this  process.  Without  American  counsel 
and  encouragement,  and  more  than  a  little 
persistence,  the  Egyptian-Israeli  peace 
treaty  would  not  have  been  achieved.  We 
stand  ready  to  provide  similar  assistance  to 
Jordanian-Israeli  negotiations,  whenever 
King  Hussein  is  prepared  to  participate.  We 
can  offer  the  good  offices  of  our  diplomatic 
corps.  We  can  provide  the  technology  to 
assure  that  the  terms  of  agreements  are  car- 
ried out— technology  that  includes  early 
warning  stations  and  satellite  photography. 
Small  numbers  of  American  ?o!diers  can 
participate  in  multi-national  peace  keeping 
forces.  The  United  States  is  the  only  world 
power  with  credibility  on  all  sides  of  the  dis- 
pute. We  should  continue  to  provide  eco- 
nomic aid  to  those  countries  participating  in 
and  advancing  the  peace  process.  I  would 
much  rather  see  us  provide  economic  aid  to 
countries  at  peace,  rather  than  military  aid 
to  countries  waging  war. 

I  admire  what  this  young  country  of  Israel 
has  accomplished  in  thirty-five  years.  When 
I  look  at  Israel.  I  think  how  sad  it  is  that 
this  tiny  country  has  been  forced  to  devote 
so  much  of  its  resources  to  defense;  how  sad 
it  is  that  so  many  of  its  best  young  lives 
have  been  sacrificed  to  war.  But  despite  all 
these  obstacles.  Israel  has  done  more  than 
survive;  it  has  thrived.  Israel  has  built  great 
universities  and  medical  centers,  trained 
outstanding  scholars  and  scientists,  devel- 
oped its  agricultural  resources  and  Indus- 
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tries  of  all  types.  In  a  Middle  East  at  peace, 
Israel  would  have  much  to  offer  her  neigh- 
bors. Israel's  path  to  peace  and  acceptance 
has  been  difficult.  I  will  continue  to  do  all  I 
can  in  the  Congress  to  help  speed  up  the 
peace  process  and  to  encourage  and  reward 
those  countries  that  support  it.  And  I  will 
join  with  you  in  your  conem  that  "Next 
Year  in  Jerusalem"  will  be  a  year  of  peace. 
We  all  look  to  the  day  when  the  Biblical 
prophecy  will  be  fulfilled:  ".  .  .  They  shall 
beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their 
spears  into  pnming  hooks.  Nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation:  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  anymore."* 


SANTA  MONICA  MOUNTAINS  NA- 
TIONAL RECREATION  AREA 
NEEDS  FUNDING  NOW 


HON.  BOBBI  FIEDLER 

OP  CALIFORWIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1983 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  provid- 
ing funding  for  land  acquisition  for 
the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  National 
Recreation  Area  deserves  tlie  support 
of  this  House  and,  indeed,  of  all  Amer- 
icans concerned  about  our  national 
heritage.  Last  year,  we  approved  a  $15 
million  appropriation  for  this  purpose, 
but  the  bill  that  emerged  from  confer- 
ence omitted  this  money.  Today,  I  tes- 
tified before  the  Interior  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Appropriations  Conunittee  to  urge 
them  to  repeat  their  farsighted  ac- 
tions of  last  year  and  to  support  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains  National 
Recreation  Area.  I  have  attached  a 
copy  of  my  testimony,  which  I  believe 
shows  the  importance  of  this  park  to 
all  southern  Califomians. 
Testimony  of  Hon.  Bobbi  Fiedler  Before 

THE  House  Appropriations  Subcommittee 

ON  Interior.  May  5, 1983 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
appear  here  today  in  support  of  funding  for 
the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  National  Rec- 
reational Area.  As  a  native  Califomian,  I  be- 
lieve that  each  and  every  one  of  us  who 
values' our  natural  heritage  should  support 
the  goal  of  preserving  the  beauty  of  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains  and  its  wildlife. 

This  subcommittee  earned  our  gratitude— 
as  I  expressed  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  December  18.  1982— for  including  $15 
million  for  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  in 
its  appropriation.  I  noted  with  great  regret 
that  this  interest  and  active  support  was  not 
matched  in  the  Senate  last  year,  and  the  bill 
that  emerged  from  conference  lacked  this 
Subcommittee's  recommended  money  for 
the  Santa  Monica  Mountains.  I  now  hope 
that  we  shall  see  a  new  and  greater  aware- 
ness of  exactly  how  much  is  at  stake  in  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains  from  the  Senate, 
and  I  strongly  urge  the  Committee  to  work 
with  us  to  persuade  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  stand  alongside  us,  and  the  vast 
majority  of  Califomians.  on  this  issue.  But 
the  most  important  show  of  support  for  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains  will  be  for  this 
Subcommittee  to  repeat  its  far-sighted  ac- 
tions of  last  year  and  include  money  for  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  in  its  appropriations  bill. 
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Back  in  1978,  when  it  passed  Public  Law 
9S-62S,  Congress  recognized  the  unique 
value  of  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains.  Yet, 
only  $41  million  out  of  a  total  authorization 
of  $155  million,  has  been  appropriated.  As  a 
result,  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  Nation- 
al Recreation  Area  has  lagged  behind  other 
areas  established  at  the  same  time,  in  terms 
of  land  acquired.  We  have  waited  for  our 
turn  for  funds,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  this 
year. 

I  was  bom  in  southern  California  and  I 
have  lived  there  all  my  life.  I  would  like  to 
let  you  know  how  important  these  moun- 
tains are  to  all  of  us  there.  They  are  literal- 
ly vital  to  us.  for  they  are  the  airshed  that 
provides  the  fresh  air  that  we  must  breathe. 
Without  action  to  protect  the  trees  of  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains,  the  future  could 
have  us  all  choking  on  fumes. 

But  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  provide 
us  with  more  than  just  air.  It  is  part  of  the 
most  beautiful  area  of  our  State.  It  provides 
a  place  to  relax  and  learn  from  nature.  Just 
how  much  the  people  of  southern  California 
appreciate  and  need  the  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  is  shown  by  the  attendance  fig- 
ures: no  less  than  29  million  visitors  to 
public  lands  within  the  National  Recreation 
Area.  7  million  visitors  through  National 
Park  Service  Areas  and  395,000  visitors  to 
National  Park  Service  activity  areas.  The 
Santa  Monica  Mountains  are  as  necessary  to 
Los  Angeles  as  Central  Park  is  to  New  York, 
as  the  Common  is  to  Boston,  because  Los 
Angeles  is  not  a  traditional  downtown-core 
city,  but  one  that  is  spread  out.  so  it  is  only 
fitting  that  its  greatest  park  should  lie  out- 
side the  city  itself.  The  Santa  Monica 
Mountains  are  one  of  the  closest  parklands 
to  any  American  city,  and  so  are  all  the 
more  important. 

If  our  southern  California  is  not  to 
become  one  enormous  slab  of  concrete,  we 
must  preserve  our  natural  beauty  and  herit- 
age. That  is  what  I  have  urged  Senator 
Wilson,  my  California  colleagues,  and  now 
this  committee  to  do  in  appropriating  funds 
for  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains. 

Santa  Monica  Mountains  has  lagged 
behind  our  other  National  Recreation  Areas 
in  terms  of  land  acquisition.  Only  1 1  percent 
of  the  planned  land  acquisition  has  been 
completed  in  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains. 
In  comparison,  other  National  Recreation 
Areas  have  achieved  much  higher  levels  of 
completion:  Gateway:  100  percent.  Indiana 
Dunes:  95  percent.  Golden  gate:  73  percent, 
Cuyahoga:  71  percent,  and  Chattahoochee— 
authorized  at  the  same  time  as  Santa 
Monica  Mountains:  59  percent.  Considering 
the  level  of  use  of  the  Santa  Monica  Moun- 
tains National  Recreation  Area,  it  certainly 
deserves  a  higher  priority  treatment. 

This  year,  we  are  faced  with  the  need  to 
act  quickly.  Now  that  the  economic  recovery 
is  starting  to  blossom,  the  rate  of  building  is 
increasing.  More  of  the  Santa  Monica 
Mountains  may  be  developed  and  the  price 
of  land  will  increase.  While  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  National  Recreation  Area 
and  the  local  community  cannot  abide  hap- 
pily together  on  these  development  issues, 
funding  must  be  available  now  to  make  sure 
that  key  areas  become  part  of  the  National 
Recreation  Areas  before  they  are  perma- 
nently lost  to  it. 

We  need  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  Na- 
tional Recreation  area.  I  urge  this  Subcom- 
mittee to  put  language  in  the  report  accom- 
panying this  appropriation  to  show  its  sup- 
port for  continued  funding  to  maintain  and 
expand  this  truly  great  natural  resource. 
There's  nothing  else  like  it. 
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In  addition  to  the  Santa  Monica  Moun- 
tains, I  would  like  to  state  my  support  for 
Congressman  Lagomarsino's  efforts  in  sup- 
port of  funding  for  land  acquisition  in  the 
newly  established  Channel  Islands  National 
Park.* 


SARAH  DALE  MANNAKEE 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OP  MARYLAND 
III  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1983 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor  one 
of  the  truly  great  ladies  of  Montgom- 
ery Coimty.  Md..  Sarah  Dale  Marma- 
kee.  This  remarkable  woman,  who  died 
recently  at  the  age  of  106,  gained  fame 
late  in  life  through  her  vibrant  and 
joyful  paintings  of  landscapes,  flowers, 
and  occasionally  animals  which  she 
began  creating  at  the  age  of  84. 

To  anyone  who  knew  her  at  all 
before  she  became  a  local  celebrity, 
Sarah  Dale  Mannakee  was  already  a 
star.  Throughout  her  long  life,  she 
charmed  all  she  met  with  her  philo- 
sophical wit,  her  knack  for  anecdotes, 
and  her  natural  charm  which  radiated 
from  her  paintings.  Bom  in  1876 — 
when  Ulysses  Grant  was  President- 
Mrs.  Maimakee'  grew  up  in  Patterson, 
N.J.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.Y.,  Newport, 
R.I.,  and  Toronto,  Canada,  where  h&r 
father  taught  geology  and  botany  at 
various  colleges.  When  she  was  32,  she 
married  Nathan  Marmakee.  a  civil  en- 
gineer, and  the  couple  raised  five  chil- 
dren. Taking  care  of  a  family  and 
teaching  school  left  no  time  for  paint- 
ing, but  when  she  was  84  her  husband 
reminded  her  of  her  lifelong  ambition 
and  she  began  taking  art  lessons.  In 
the  last  years  of  her  life,  as  a  resident 
of  Ashton,  Md.,  and  later  the  Friends 
Nursing  Home  in  Sandy  Spring.  Mrs. 
Maimakee  had  countless  art  exhibits, 
and  requests  for  interviews,  and  speak- 
ing engagements.  At  94,  she  pursued 
another  interest  and  took  up  archery, 
although  she  admitted  to  becoming  a 
little  rusty  several  years  later:  "The 
other  day  I  accidentally  shot  the  head 
off  a  mouse,"  she  once  confessed  to  a 
reporter. 

Mrs.  Mannakee  had  some  simple 
remedies  for  old  age  and  boredom:  "If 
you  get  sick,"  she  advised,  "wait  ten 
days  and  nature  will  take  care  of  it." 
On  her  100th  birthday,  she  told  her 
friends:  "Stay  busy,  sleep  well,  eat 
well,  and  don't  be  a  sourpuss."  Sarah 
Dale  Maimakee's  lighthearted  spirit 
will  be  greatly  missed,  but  she  has  left 
us  a  colorful  legacy  in  the  beautiful 
paintings  which  gave  her— and 
others— so  much  pleasure.* 


JMI 
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THE  PAIUTE  RESTORATION  ACT 

HON.  DAN  MARRIOn 

or  UTAH 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1983 

•  Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  Public  Law  96-227.  the  Paiute 
Restoration  Act.  Congress  authorized 
up  to  15,000  acres  of  land  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  Paiute  Tribe  of 
Utah's  present  reservation  and  re- 
stored tribal  status  to  the  Paiute  com- 
munity. Today,  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation, H.R.  2898,  which  will  provide 
approximately  5,000  acres  of  land  to 
fulfill  that  mandate,  along  with  a  5- 
year  trust  fund  for  economic  develop- 
ment of  that  land. 

During  the  past  3  years,  since  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  96-227,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  and  the  Paiute  Indian  Tribe 
Commission  for  Self-Determination 
have  been  working  on  proposals  for 
the  land  restoration.  Unfortunately.  3 
years  have  passed  since  the  passage  of 
the  original  mandate  and  still  no  plan 
has  been  adopted.  It  is  important  for 
the  98th  Congress  to  fulfill  the  man- 
date of  the  96th  Congress.  H.R.  2898 
will  do  this.  It  is  a  workable  compro- 
mise, based  on  the  proposals,  opinions, 
objectives,  and  suggestions  of  all  the 
parties  involved. 

H.R.  2898  will  provide  that  certain 
lands  in  the  State  of  Utah  be  held  in 
trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Paiute 
Indian  Tribe.  In  addition,  this  measure 
establishes  a  fund  for  the  economic 
development  of  the  land,  a  trust  fund 
financed  by  revenues  received  from 
public  lands.  It  is  important  to  note, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  moneys  are  to 
be  used  by  the  tribe  collectively  for 
the  economic  development  of  the 
lands  being  transferred  to  the  tribe; 
these  are  not  "in-pockef*  reimburse- 
ment for  any  previous  wrongs. 

Public  Law  96-227  provided  for  up  to 
15,000  acres  of  land.  We,  by  passing 
this  measure,  will  transfer  just  5.000 
acres  of  land,  but  along  with  that  will 
provide  a  5-year  trust  fund  to  provide 
for  economic  sustenance  off  of  the 
lands.  Public  Law  96-227  indicated  the 
intent  of  Congress  by  stating  that  the 
Federal  trust  relationship  be  restored 
to  the  Paiute  Tribe  of  Utah  and  that 
lands  be  provided  for  "the  benefit  of 
members  of  the  tribe  or  bands."  By 
providing  lands  to  the  tribe,  along 
with  the  limited  trust  fund  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Pauite  Tribe  of  Utah  will 
now  be  able  to  provide  an  economic 
base  for  their  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  always  been 
their  intent,  since  Congress  restored  to 
the  tribe  their  tribal  status,  that  they 
be  a  self-sufficient  body,  not  depend- 
ent upon  fimding  from  the  Bureau  of 
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Indian  Affairs.  It  is  my  belief  that  we 
should  provide  these  lands  and  the 
funds  for  development  of  the  lands  to 
provide  a  sound  economic  base.  This  is 
consistent  with  substantial  historical 
and  economic  justification.  The  Paiute 
Tribe  wishes  to  be  part  of  the  econom- 
ic mainstream,  while  maintaining 
their  heritage  and  traditional  religious 
beliefs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  Senate,  know 
of  the  importance  of  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation. This  is  a  compromise  docu- 
ment. In  fact,  many  individuals  in 
Utah  supported  an  even  greater  land 
transfer  proposal,  including  the  Gov- 
ernor's office. 

While  opposition  to  the  stronger  pro- 
posal was  heard  in  the  State  of  Utah, 
many  of  the  objections  to  the  measure 
have  been  eliminated  in  H.R.  2898.  For 
example,  this  bill  will  not  levy  taxes 
on  any  existing  land  rights  nor  termi- 
nate existing  grazing  rights,  usurp  ex- 
isting water  rights,  hunting  or  fishing 
rights.  Nor  will  the  tribe  have  claim  to 
any  mining  rights.  In  fact,  no  coal  re- 
serves or  leases  are  involved  in  the 
land  being  transferred. 

The  tribes  are  subject  to  the  laws— 
both  civil  and  criminal— of  the  State 
of  Utah  and  the  United  States.  No  one 
is  opposed  to  providing  the  tribe  the 
opportunity  to  achieve  self-determina- 
tion and  economic  self-sufficiency.  By 
having  a  5-year  trust  available  to  the 
Paiute  Tribe  for  development  of  the 
5.000  acres  of  land  provided  for  in 
H.R.  2898.  Congress  will  provide  them 
that  opportunity  to  develop  self-suffi- 
ciency—and. in  future  years,  the  tribe 
will  no  longer  be  in  need  of  the 
$500,000  they  received  in  1982  from 
the  BIA. 

Is  it  not  better.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pro- 
vide $500,000  for  5  years  rather  than 
an  escalating  amount  for  an  indefinite 
period? 

Further.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  chaired  by 
my  good  friend  and  colleague.  Repre- 
sentative Morris  Udall.  has  author- 
ized that  I  hold  public  meetings  later 
this  month.  May  27.  in  Utah  to  receive 
comments  on  the  proposed  legislation. 
After  consultation  with  Utahans.  their 
concerns  will  be  presented  at  a  hearing 
in  Washington.  D.C..  on  Jime  2  on 
H.R.  2898.  and  hopefully  markup  of 
this  legislation  can  be  concluded  on 
Jime  9.  1983. 

This  is  a  mandate  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  96th  Congress.  I  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  98th  Congress  collec- 
tively join  with  me  in  fulfilling  this 
mandate.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  A  TRUE  YANKEE 


HON.  JUDD  GREGG 

OF  mW  HAMPSKIKE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  5, 1983 

•  Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
want  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  dedication  of  a  man  who 
exemplifies  the  characteristics  of  a 
true  Yankee.  Haven  Little,  of 
Rumney.  N.H..  will  be  honored  at  an 
afternoon  reception  in  the  Rumney 
Town  Hall,  on  May  15.  for  his  45  years 
of  service  as  a  town  selectman. 

Selectmen  serve  as  the  governing 
body  of  town  affairs,  taking  care  of 
social  security  forms,  timber  tax 
forms,  the  road  department,  the  ceme- 
taries,  the  town  bills,  the  tax  books, 
and  believe  it  or  not,  answering  indi- 
vidual problems,  including  what  to  do 
about  a  hedgehog  gnawing  on  an  out- 
house door.  Obviously  serving  as  a  se- 
lectman is  a  humbling  experience.  A 
special  kind  of  individual  is  needed 
who  is  willing  to  be  held  accountable 
to  such  a  degree  for  finding  solutions 
to  the  townspeople's  problems.  Over 
45  years.  Mr.  Little  has  been  an  inex- 
tricable part  of  the  governing  of 
Rumney,  including  going  before  the 
public  at  the  annual  town  meeting.  As 
some  of  you  may  know,  the  town 
meeting  form  of  government  requires 
an  annual  meeting  of  the  townspeople 
to  adopt  annual  operating  and  capital 
budgets,  enact  ordinances,  and  take 
other  actions  required  or  authorized 
by  State  law.  All  registered  voters  of 
the  town  may  vote.  Articles  are  passed 
by  a  simple  majority  unless  a  State 
law  states  otherwise.  The  board  of  se- 
lectmen is  responsible  for  presenting 
background  information  on  the  arti- 
cles voted  on  at  the  town  meeting. 
This  small-town  government  is  very 
important  to  the  people  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  Little  has  played  a  vital  role  in 
keeping  government  by  the  people  a 
continuing  tradition.  When  he  first 
ran  for  selectman,  in  1937,  Mr.  Little 
barely  won,  by  one  vote.  At  that  time 
most  of  the  town  was  in  farms  and  se- 
lectman would  go  out,  house  to  house, 
farm  to  farm,  with  inventory  blanks. 
At  town  meeting  things  might  get  a 
little  hot,  but  everyone  knew  everyone 
and  it  was  all  carried  out  with  good 
humor.  Today,  the  inventories  are 
mailed  out.  At  town  meetings  there 
are  many  more  people  finding  fault 
and  asking  questions  and  there  is  a 
different  atmosphere  because  people 
do  not  know  each  other.  Mr.  Little  will 
not  say  it  was  better  in  the  thirties, 
only  different. 

Clearly  Mr.  Little's  steadfast  service 
of  45  years  is  a  fine  example  of  a  true 
Yankee,  a  person  who  works  hard, 
cherishes  independence,  is  plain 
spoken,  and  most  of  all  is  practical  in 
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that  he  makes  do  with  what  he  has  in 
good  times  and  bad.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  saluting  Haven 
Little,  a  true  Yankee.* 


CARGO  PREFERENCE 


HON.  VIRGINU  SMITH 

OP  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1983 

•  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  comment  re- 
garding H.R.  1242.  providing  cargo 
preference  for  20  percent  of  all  bulk 
imports  and  exports,  introduced  by  my 
good  friend  and  colleague.  Mrs.  Boggs. 
LiNDY  and  I  work  closely  together  as 
we  both  serve  on  the  Energy  and 
Water  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
and  share  many  of  the  same  concerns 
about  water  resources  and  navigation. 
However,  today  I  must  take  exception 
to  the  cargo  preference  provisions  con- 
tained in  H.R.  1242. 

Before  I  explain  my  objections.  I 
would  like  the  Members  to  Icnow  that 
I  understand  and  sympathize  with  the 
motivations  for  this  measure.  The  de- 
cline of  U.S.  shipbuilding  and  U.S.-flag 
fleet  cargo  capacity  is  well  document- 
ed. This  steady  downturn  beginning 
after  World  War  II  has  undoubtedly 
caused  economic  hardship  for  ship- 
building communities  and  U.S.-flag 
lines. 

In  light  of  this  situation  and  because 
I  recognize  the  value  of  a  strong  and 
competitive  merchant  marine.  I  voted 
in  favor  of  H.R.  4374.  the  Shipping 
Act  of  1982.  I  have  a  letter  from  Chair- 
man BiAGGi  thanking  me  for  my  vote 
and  stating  that  the  shipping  law 
changes  embodied  in  the  Shipping  Act 
would  make  the  merchant  marine 
more  competitive  and  efficient.  I  know 
that  the  bill  did  not  see  passage  in  the 
Senate  last  year,  but  I  hope  sponsors 
and  supporters  have  not  given  up  on 
this  regulatory  approach  to  upgrade 
the  competitive  standard  of  U.S.-flag 
ships. 

Although  I  had  serious  reservations 
about  voting  in  favor  of  the  Shipping 
Act.  I  felt  that  it  was  a  much  more  ra- 
tional approach  to  revitalization  than 
the  concept  of  expanding  guaranteed 
business  through  cargo-preference 
rules. 

U.S.  agricultural  interests  have  been 
fighting  a  losing  battle  to  increase  our 
exports  over  the  last  2  years.  The  com- 
bination of  bumper  crops  worldwide, 
economic  recession,  increased  value  of 
the  doUsu-.  and  uncompetitive  trade 
practices  by  other  exporters  have  all 
contributed  to  economic  losses  in  the 
export  and,  hence,  the  farm  sector. 
The  1983  forecast  shows  $36.5  billion 
worth  of  agricultural  exports  versus 
$43.8  billion  in  1981  or  a  16.6-percent 
decline. 

Using  history  as  a  guide,  this  legisla- 
tion would  further  erode  our  competi- 
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tive  standing  in  the  international 
grain  trade  by  increasing  ocean  trans- 
portation costs  that  would  Inhibit 
demand.  Further,  H.R.  1242  would 
prolong  farm  recession  and  eliminate 
jobs,  not  create  them. 

In  an  assessment  of  a  similar  piece 
of  legislation  put  forth  last  year,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  stated  that 
the  ability  of  exporters  to  pass  on 
these  increased  ocean  freight  costs  de- 
pends on  the  particular  commodity's 
price  advantage  relative  to  its  competi- 
tor. 

This  year  our  agricultural  export 
volume  will  fall  for  the  third  year  in  a 
row.  More  importantly,  we  are  losing 
our  market  share  of  many  commod- 
ities, which  means  that  other  coun- 
tries are  increasing  their  exports  while 
ours  are  decreasing.  This  situation 
makes  it  easy  to  see  that  our  commod- 
ities do  not  enjoy  a  price  advantage 
that  would  enable  exporters  to  pass 
through  increased  costs. 

Also,  with  25  percent  of  the  dry  bulk 
fleet  out  of  operation  and  ocean 
freight  rates  falling  due  to  world  eco- 
nomic conditions,  it  is  highly  unlikely 
that  the  transportation  sector  could 
absorb  the  increased  costs. 

Who  will  pay  the  increased  costs 
then?  I  predict  they  would  be  passed 
directly  back  to  agriculture.  Exporters 
would  decline.  Commodity  prices  to 
producers  would  be  forced  lower. 

If  the  present  cargo  preference  laws 
have  done  nothing  else,  they  have  at 
least  given  us  a  quantitative  measure 
of  how  U.S.-flag  bulk-carrier  rates 
compare  to  foreign-flag  bulk-carrier 
rates.  The  following  table  illustrates 
weighted  ocean-freight  differentials 
calculated  from  actual  negotiated  void 
charter  rates  from  all  U.S.  ports  that 
service  both  U.S.-flag  and  foreign-flag 
heavy  grain  carriers: 
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Using  the  latest  ocean  freight  differ- 
entials of  $52.98  per  metric  ton  for  the 
first  two  quarters  of  1982,  it  can  be  de- 
duced that  the  bill's  provisions  calling 
for  5  percent  cargo  preference  on  all 
imports  and  exports  in  the  first  year 
after  passage  would  result  in  the  loss 
of  14,185  jobs  in  the  agricultural 
sector  alone.  This  estimate  is  drawn 
from  export  employment  figures  in  an 
April  1981  USDA  staff  report.  "Agri- 
culture's Role  in  the  U.S.  Economy." 
The  report  shows  that  every  $1  billion 
in  agricultural  exports  accounts  for 
35.000  jobs.  Grain  exports  for  1983  are 
estimated  at  153  million  metric  tons 
(MMT)   and   assuming   7.65   MMT— 5 
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percent— would  be  carried  by  U.S.-flag 
ships  in  the  first  year- $405  million 
would  be  added  to  transportation 
costs.  Since  these  costs  could  not  be 
absorbed  they  would  be  translated 
into  reduced  sales  and  fewer  jobs. 

Taking  the  scenario  one  step  further 
and  figuring  a  full  20-percent  set-aside 
for  U.S.-flag  ships,  the  legislation 
would  cost  56.630  jobs.  This  admitted- 
ly rough  estimate  is  significant  be- 
cause it  demonstrates  the  resultant 
magnitude  of  the  loss  of  jobs  in  one 
sector  when  resources  are  statutorily 
diverted  to  another  sector.  The  total 
estimate  of  ship-related  job  creation  is 
112.000.  while  the  effect  on  only  one 
of  the  many  sectors  encompassed  by' 
H.R.  1242  would  negate  the  job  cre- 
ation by  50  percent.  When  the  impacts 
on  all  the  other  exporting  and  import- 
ing industries  are  calculated,  the  net 
job  loss  would  be  tremendous. 

I  can  only  speak  about  the  effects  of 
this  legislation  upon  the  agricultural 
sector.  If  the  severe  consequences  I 
have  outlined  for  this  one  sector  are 
reflected  in  other  kinds  of  import  and 
export  businesses,  and  I  predict  they 
would,  this  body  may  agree  that  H.R. 
1242  is  not  in  the  best  national  inter- 
est. 

Let  me  turn  briefly  now  to  the  other 
main  purpose  of  H.R.  1242.  The  argu- 
ment for  an  expanded  U.S.  bulk  fleet 
has  constantly  been  based  on  strategic 
military  needs.  Rather  than  rely  on 
my  own  opinions  regarding  this  argu- 
ment I  need  only  to  turn  to  an  April 
1982  letter  from  the  Department  of 
State  to  Clement  Zablocki.  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  An  excerpt  from  that  letter 
outlining  the  Department  of  State's 
position  on  last  year's  attempt  to  in- 
crease cargo  preference— title  IV  of 
H.R.  4227.  the  Port  Development  and 
Navigation  Improvement  Act  of  1982— 
follows: 

In  the  view  of  the  Department,  Title  IV 
would  not  substantially  increase  security  of 
supply,  the  primary  rationale  offered  for  its 
passage.  While  only  about  two  percent  of 
U.S.  bulk  imports  and  exports  are  carried  in 
U.S.-fla«  vessels,  a  much  larger  percentage 
is  carried  in  foreign-flag  vessels  owned  and 
controlled  by  American  citizens  and  corpo- 
rations. The  Department  agrees  with  the  as- 
sessment made  by  Secretary  Weinberger  in 
June  1981  that  there  is  no  basis  to  believe 
that  most  of  these  vessels  would  not  be 
available  when  needed  in  time  of  war  and 
national  emergency.  Still  other  vessels  are 
controlled  by  U.S.  entities  under  long  term 
charters,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  world's  bulk  fleet  is  owned 
and  managed  by  nationals  of  our  allies.' 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  U-S.-flag  bulk 
fleet  would  not  significantly  improve  the  se- 
curity of  supply  of  bulk  imports  and  exports 
in  times  of  national  emergency.  Moreover,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  what  interest  we 
have  at  all  in  securing  the  supply  of  exports 
under  these  circumstances. 

I  remind  the  House  that  this  comes 
from  an  administration  currently 
being    accused    of    military    extrava- 
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gance,  excess,  and  inability  to  turn 
down  any  equipment  procurement  pro- 
posals. There  must  indeed  be  very 
shaky  grounds  for  the  strategic  mili- 
tary arguments  for  cargo-preference 
assistance. 

As  a  footnote  to  testimony  on  that 
particular  piece  of  legislation,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  Depart- 
ments of  Agriculture.  State.  Transpor- 
tation, Treasury,  and  Justice,  as  well 
as  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  and 
the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (AID)  all  opposed  expansion  of 
cargo  preference  to  commercial  trade. 
It  should  be  obvious  that  past  ef- 
forts to  stimulate  the  merchant 
marine  through  direct  and  indirect 
subsidies  has  not  thwarted  the  bulk 
cargo  decline.  We  have  seen  a  laundry 
list  of  programs,  including  guaranteed 
loans  to  build  the  ships,  construction 
differentials  to  fund  the  extra  cost  of 
building  in  the  United  SUtes,  oper- 
ations differentials  to  fund  the  extra 
cost  of  using  U.S.  crews,  tax  breaks, 
and  among  other  things,  a  Merchant 
Marine  Academy  to  train  the  crews. 
These  programs,  in  addition  to  present 
cargo-preference  rules,  have  failed  to 
stimulate  U.S.-flag  shipbuilding  and 
failed  to  make  the  U.S.  fleet  competi- 
tive. 

Some  might  draw  the  conclusion 
that  American  business  Interests  are 
just  not  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
ocean  freight  business.  On  the  con- 
trary. American  companies  own  or 
control  around  480  ships  registered 
under  the  flags  of  other  countries, 
such  as  Liberia.  Panama,  and  Hondu- 
ras, constituting  the  U.S.  effective  con- 
trolled fleet  referred  to  earlier  for 
strategic  military  purposes. 

Freed  thus  from  high  construction 
and  crew  costs,  these  U.S.  companies 
have  built  45  dry-bulk  carriers  since 
1970.  while  U.S.-flag  lines  built  only 
10.  I  use  1970  as  the  benchmark  be- 
cause that  was  the  year  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  was  adopted,  authorizing  a 
dramatic  increase  in  maritime  subsi- 
dies to  .stimulate  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine.  As  we  all  know,  the  subsidies 
did  not  work  as  well  as  was  hoped  or 
expected.  To  those  proponents  of  ex- 
panded cargo  preference  who  are 
quick  to  discount  agricultural  objec- 
tions by  pointing  out  various  agricul- 
tural subsidies.  I  believe  a  very  Impor- 
trant  distinction  needs  to  be  made. 

As  a  rule,  agricultural  subsidies  are 
designed  to  rein  In  the  overproductlve 
capacity  of  American  agriculture  when 
the  world  cannot  absorb  its  abun- 
dance. We  have  an  agricultural  sector 
that  is  the  envy  of  the  world.  Its  effi- 
ciency, technological  advancement,  di- 
versity, and  reliability  are  unparal- 
leled. Ironically,  this  constant  capacity 
to  overproduce  leads  to  Government 
programs  aimed  at  temporarily  reduc- 
ing the  supply  to  meet  commercial 
demand. 
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In  contrast,  maritime  subsidies  are 
designed  to  prop  up  an  undercapita- 
lized and  imcompetitive  shipping  base. 

I  lu-ge  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
Subcommittee  to  defer  action  on  H.R. 
1242  and  to  search  for  other  means  to 
support  the  merchant  marine  in  its  ef- 
forts to  regain  a  sizable  share  of  this 
country's  bulk  cargoes.  I  implore  ship- 
ping interests  not  to  follow  the  path  of 
the  past  that  has  led  nowhere,  that 
would  undoubtedly  cause  continued 
recession  in  the  agricultural  economy, 
and  would  eliminate  countless  thou- 
sands of  jobs  in  the  general  economy.* 
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H.R.  966-THE  SAVING  OP  JOBS 
THROUGH  STRENGTHENING 
TRADE  REMEDIES 


HON.  BOBBI  FIEDLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  5,  1983 

•  Ms.  PIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  966,  a  bill  amending 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  that  I  believe 
has  the  potential  to  help  restore  jobs 
and  export  potential  that  have  been 
lost  as  a  result  of  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices by  foreign  nations.  I  believe  that 
this  bill  is  a  powerful  weapon  against 
protectionism  and  for  the  free  trade 
that  will  keep  America  working,  for  it 
would  allow  Congress  to  become  di- 
rectly involved  in  countering  unfair 
trade  practices.  I  have  appended  a 
copy  of  my  testimony  before  the 
Trade  Subcommittee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  a  copy  of  H.R.  966 
itself.  H.R.  966  provides  a  significant 
yet  highly  feasible  step  in  helping  to 
restore  American  jobs  and  export  po- 
tential. 

Testimony  of  Hon.  Bobbi  Fiedler 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  having  the  op- 
portunity to  express  my  views  concerning 
trade  remedy  laws.  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation, H.R.  966,  that  I  believe  can  make  a 
significant  contribution  in  this  effort.  I  com- 
mend this  Committee  for  taking  on  this 
challenge  to  restore  America's  competitive 
leadership. 

We  all  know  that  free  trade  increases  the 
standard  of  living  of  all  our  citizens.  Like- 
wise, we  know,  from  experience,  that  protec- 
tionism hurts  people.  It  increases  consumer 
prices,  limits  consumer  choices  and  interna- 
tional efficiency.  America  is  an  exporting 
nation.  We  all  benefit  from  a  free  interna- 
tional flow  of  goods.  Unfortunately,  today, 
changing  economic  realities  have  pushed 
many  nations  away  from  the  responsibilities 
of  our  interdependent  global  economy. 

In  recent  years,  America's  export  perform- 
ance has  declined.  It  may  well  continue  to 
unless  we  seriously  examine  those  restric- 
tive policies  of  other  nations  that  restrain 
U.S.  trade  and  our  response  to  these  bar- 
riers. We  must  provide  the  leadership  to 
expand  international  markets,  for  the  job 
situation  in  this  country  depends  heavily  on 
the  future  of  our  exports.  With  one  out  of 
five  manufacturing  jobs  producing  products 
for  export,  our  action  is  demanded. 


The  effectiveness  of  existing  trade  remedy 
laws  is,  at  times,  questionable,  only  ten  per- 
cent of  American  manufacturers  export 
goods;  a  mere  one  percent  of  those  business- 
es account  for  eighty  percent  of  all  exported 
merchandise.  Thus,  we  must  ensure  that 
business— especially  small  business— is  pro- 
vided with  adequate  trade  remedy  laws  or 
we  cannot  expect  them  to  be  involved  in  ex- 
porting and  the  resultant  Job  creation  it  en- 
tails. 

My  testimony  deals  with  Section  301  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  which  authorizes  the 
President  to  take  all  appropriate  action  to 
remove  a  foreign  practice  which  is  in  viola- 
tion of  an  international  trade  agreement  or 
is  found  to  restrict  UJS.  exports.  This  ap- 
pears a  powerful  weapon  to  defend  the 
global  economy,  but  the  fact  that  only  an 
average  of  ten  applications  a  year  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  U.S.  Trade  RepresenUtive  for 
investigation,  under  Section  301,  shows  that 
this  trade  remedy  is  a  cumbersome,  expen- 
sive and  time-consuming  process. 

We  have  seen  a  number  of  examples  of 
the  limitations  to  the  practical  applications 
of  Section  301  trade  remedies.  After  14 
years,  the  citrus  issue  has  still  not  been  re- 
solved. The  latest  round  of  bilateral  negotia- 
tions with  the  European  Economic  Commu- 
nity were  abandoned  after  six  years  and  fi- 
nally submitted  to  the  dispute  settlement 
process  available  under  the  General  agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  Clearly,  some- 
thing is  wrong  when  an  industry,  and  the 
people  who  depend  on  it  for  their  livelihood, 
must  be  burdened  with  14  years  of  unfair 
trade.  Such  terribly  long,  drawn-out  proc- 
esses give  an  incentive  to  our  foreign  com- 
petitors to  continue  the  same  unfair  prac- 
tices that  Section  301  was  written  to 
combat.  Their  use  of  unfair  trade  practices 
will  not  be  deterred  by  a  process  that  has 
proved  to  be  slow  and  uncertain. 

Another  limit  to  the  effectiveness  of  ac- 
tions undertaken  pursuant  to  Section  301 
was  seen  in  the  recent  failure  of  the 
G.A.T.T.  dispute  settlement  panel  to  make 
substantive  findings  in  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  wheat  flour  case. 

While  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative,  our  businesses, 
especially  our  small  businesses,  cannot  tol- 
erate such  time  lags  in  trade  remedies,  espe- 
cially in  today's  highly  competitive  world 
market.  We  cannot  scare  away  the  ogre  of 
protectionism  with  a  blunt  sword.  We  must 
let  our  international  competitors  know  that 
Congress  is  committed  to  growth  in  trade 
and  is  standing  beside  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, ready  to  fight  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. 

I  have  introduced  H.R.  966.  a  bill  that 
would  strengthen  trade  remedies  available 
under  Section  301  in  two  ways.  First,  by 
giving  Congress  the  information  it  needs  to 
effectively  use  this  new  capability  through 
provision  of  an  annual  trade  practices 
report  and,  second,  by  permitting  Congress 
to  become  directly  involved  in  the  initiation 
of  remedies  under  Section  301. 

H.R.  966  would  require  the  E>epartment  of 
Commerce  to  provide  Congress  with  an 
annual  balance-of-trade  report.  This  report 
would  specify  the  extent  to  which  each  neg- 
ative balance  of  trade  is  attributable  to 
unfair  trade  practices  and  what  actions  were 
taken  by  the  Executive  Branch  during  the 
preceding  year,  in  response  to  Congress'  ac- 
tions. 

The  report  would  give  Congress  the  full 
picture  of  the  effect  of  foreign  unfair  trade 
practices  on  the  U.S.  balance-of-trade.  Pub- 
lishing the  actions  would  show  Congress 


what  has  been  done  and  what  needs  to  be 
done.  While  Conunerce  does  provide  limited 
information  now,  it  does  not  provide  infor- 
mation that  focuses  on  specific  unfair  trade 
practices. 

Currently,  Congress  is  not  directly  In- 
volved in  the  Section  301  process;  only  the 
President  or  private  business  can  initiate  an 
application  for  investigation.  H.R.  966  wUl 
give  Congress  a  vehicle  that  provides  lever- 
age to  directly  affect  the  decisions  the  Presi- 
dent makes  on  unfair  trade  practices,  rather 
than  being  kept  from  direct  involvement  in 
this  key  area. 

Congressional  action  would  be  initiated  by 
adopting  a  concurrent  resolution,  citing  a 
particular  foreign  trade  action  that  Con- 
gress has  determined  to  be  unfair  and  re- 
questing Presidential  action.  Within  21 
days,  the  President  will  publish,  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register,  what  action,  if  any,  he  is 
taking  in  response  to  such  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. It  does  not  mandate  any  specific  sanc- 
tions by  the  Executive  branch. 

The  annual  report,  combined  with  Con- 
gress' own  expertise  and  resources,  will 
make  the  Congress  a  valuable  ally  to  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  In  his  interna- 
tional negotiations  and  as  a  part  of  our  na- 
tional effort  to  keep  America  exporting. 

H.R.  966  would  complement  the  existing 
remedies  available  under  Section  301  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  without  prejudicing  or 
weakening  them.  It  would  not  affect  or 
reduce  any  of  the  other  remedies  available, 
and  in  practice  should  present  no  obstacle 
to  the  use  of  any  of  them.  Much  proposed 
legislation  has  come  before  the  Congress  re- 
cently dealing  with  issues  touching  the 
broad  spectrum  of  international  trade.  I  be- 
lieve H.R.  966  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
thrust  of  what  we.  In  the  Congress,  are 
trying  to  achieve— to  encourage  free  compe- 
tition and  trade,  but  to  discourage  the 
unfair  trade  practices  by  foreign  countries 
that  have  cost  us  so  much  in  jobs  and  op- 
portunities in  the  past. 

Indeed.  I  believe  that  the  enactment  of 
legislation  such  as  H.R.  966  would  reduce 
the  need  for  the  use  of  any  of  the  many 
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remedies  for  our  trade  problems  that  now 
exist.  Such  legislation,  by  its  very  existence, 
would  help  to  deter  foreign  countries  from 
Instituting  or  carrying  out  unfair  trade 
practices.  Deterrence  would  be  helped  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  Congress  could  act 
quickly  to  request  action  and  to  have  the 
President  come  to  grips  with  the  issue.  It 
would  certainly  be  much  more  of  a  deter- 
rent than  the  long  adjudication  times  in 
many  Section  301  proceedings. 

Today,  the  institution  of  world  trade  is 
faced  with  a  choice.  It  can  either  proceed 
toward  protectionism  and  all  the  hardship 
that  It  entails,  or  proceed  toward  the  free 
system  of  exports  that  holds  the  potential 
for  economic  growth  for  America.  I  believe 
that  by  adopting  H.R.  966  and  thus 
strengthening  Section  301,  we  would  be 
arming  ourselves  with  a  strong,  sharp 
sword.  A  weapon  that  would  deter  as  much 
as  it  would  retaliate  against  those  who  have 
violated  the  rules  on  international  trade.  I 
urge  this  committee  to  give  it  its  full  consid- 
eration. 

H.R.  966 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to 
provide  for  congressional  initiation  of  ac- 
tions to  respond  to  unfair  foreign  trade 
practices,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 1  of  title  III  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
U.S.C.  2411-2416)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  section  301(c) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  Action  requested  by  congress.— If 
the  Congress  adopts  a  concurrent  resolution 
that- 

"(A)  states  in  effect  that  the  Congress 
considers  that  an  act,  policy,  or  practice  of  a 
foreign  country  or  instrumentality  is  an  act. 
policy,  or  practice  described  in  subsection 
(aK2)  (A)  or  (B);  and 

"(B)  requests  the  President  to  take  action 
with  respect  to  such  act,  policy,  or  practice 
under  this  section: 
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then  not  later  than  twenty-one  days  after 
the  date  on  which  the  concurrent  resolution 
is  adopted  the  President  shall  determine 
what  action,  if  any,  he  will  take  under  this 
section,  and  shall  submit  written  notice  of 
his  determination,  including  the  reasons  for 
the  determination,  to  each  House  of  Con- 
gress and  shall  also  publish  such  notice  in 
the  Federal  Register.  Before  making  such  a 
determination,  the  President  shall  provide 
opportunity  for  the  presentation  of  views 
concerning  the  matters  raised  in  the  concur- 
rent resolution."; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

■^EC  3«7.  PRESIDENTIAL  REPORT  REGARDING 
EFFECT  OF  FOREIGN  PRACTICES  ON 
BALANCES  OP  TRADE. 

"Within  ninety  days  after  publication  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  of  its  com- 
plete balance-of-trade  results  for  any  year 
after  1982.  the  President  shall  submit  to 
each  House  of  Congress  a  report  specifying, 
with  respect  to  each  foreign  country  or  in- 
strumentality with  which  the  United  States 
had,  according  to  such  results,  a  negative 
balance  of  trade  for  that  year— 

"(1)  the  extent  to  which  such  negative 
balance  of  trade  was  attributable  to  acts, 
policies,  or  practices  of  such  country  or  in- 
strumentality that  are  acts,  policies,  or  prac- 
tices described  in  sections  301(aK2)  (A)  and 
(B);  and 

"(2)  what  actions  were  taken  during  such 
year  under  the  authority  of  this  chapter,  as 
well  as  other  provisions  of  law,  to  eliminate 
each  such  act,  policy,  or  practice,  and  the 
results  of  such  action.";  and 

(3)  by  amending  the  table  of  contents  of 
such  Act  of  1974  by  inserting  immediately 
after 

"Sec.  306.  Administration." 
the  following: 

"Sec.  307.  Presidential  report  regarding 
effect  of  foreign  practices  on 
balances  of  trade.".* 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmono). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

God  of  truth  and  justice,  in  our 
pragmatic  culture  it  is  so  easy  to  sacri- 
fice principle  for  expediency.  At  a  time 
when  the  values  endorsed  and  promul- 
gated by  our  forebears  are  not  only 
forsaken  but  often  ridiculed,  strength- 
en the  resolve  of  those  in  positions  of 
national  leadership  who  take  seriously 
these  values.  Encourage  them  in  their 
conviction.  Enlighten  and  sensitize 
their  conscience  and  give  them  cour- 
age to  heed  it.  Quicken  in  them  the  in- 
dispensable virtues  of  integrity,  hones- 
ty, and  purity  of  heart.  Give  them 
Thy  wisdom  as  they  process  complex 
issues  in  which  right  and  wrong  are 
not  easily  discernible.  Brace  them 
against  the  criticism  and  pressure  of 
those  who  demand  inadequate  solu- 
tions based  upon  simplistic  thinking. 
Grant  to  those  who  labor  here.  Sena- 
tors, committees  and  staffs,  grace  and 
peace,  through  Him  who  is  the  Serv- 
ant of  all.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


127TH  BIRTHDAY  OP  SIGMUND 
FREUD 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today 
marlis  the  127th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  one  of  modern  civilization's 
greatest  minds.  Dr.  Sigmund  Freud. 
This  is  an  anniversary  embraced  with 
the  genius  of  revelation  and  revolution 
that  Freud's  legacy  brought  to  man- 
kind. 

Freud  was  bom  on  May  6.  1856.  to 
middle-class  Jewish  parents  in  what  is 
now  Czechoslovakia.  As  a  youngster, 
Freud  had  a  keen  interest  in  the  scien- 
tific dimensions  to  the  general  philo- 
sophic and  humanitarian  dilemmas 
that  were  the  focus  of  mid-19th  centu- 
ry intellectual  thought.  He  entered 
the  medical  faculty  of  the  University 
of  Vienna  in  1873  and  began  bold  in- 
vestigations on  the  medulla  oblongata, 
the  lowest  part  of  the  brain.  He  clari- 
fied   the    connections    between    the 
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spinal  cord  and  the  cerebellum,  and 
published  a  series  of  reports  on  the  re- 
lationship between  the  sensory  nuclei 
of  the  cranial  nerves  and  the  sensory 
ganglia  of  the  spinal  cord. 

In  1882.  Freud  became  a  resident  as- 
sistant physician,  and  it  was  here,  at 
the  Vienna  General  Hospital,  that  he 
began  to  concentrate  on  psychiatry. 
After  publishing  a  series  of  studies  on 
the  use  of  cocaine  as  an  anesthetic. 
Freud  traveled  to  Paris  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  hysteria. 
By  1895,  Freud  had  moved  away  from 
the  use  of  hypnotism  in  treating  his 
patients  in  favor  of  his  own  new 
method— free  association.  This  tech- 
nique, along  with  his  use  of  self-analy- 
sis, was  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  Freud  made. 

In  1928,  Freud  spoke  of  a  future  illu- 
sion, and  those  words  remain  emblem- 
atic of  the  sensitivity  and  insight  that 
distinguished  his  writings.  "The  voice 
of  the  intellect  is  a  soft  one."  he  said, 
"but  it  does  not  rest  until  it  has  gained 
a  hearing.  Ultimately,  after  endlessly 
repeated  rebuffs,  it  succeeds.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  points  in  which  one 
may  be  optimistic  about  the  future  of 
mankind,  but  in  itself  it  signifies  not  a 
little." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  indeed  necessary 
for  those  of  us  in  Government  to  be 
both  patient  and  optimistic  about  the 
future;  and  to  that  end,  it  is  clear  that 
Freud's  unparalleled  brilliance  has 
aided  us  in  understanding  ourselves 
and  the  issues  that  swirl  about  us. 

I  thought  that  it  would  be  appropri- 
ate at  this  time  of  controversy  to  re- 
member those  words  of  Freud's,  and  to 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  a  giant  in  history. 


to  this  matter.  It  may  be  that  we  will 
want  to  extend  the  time  for  the  trans- 
action of  morning  business.  I  wanted 
to  let  the  minority  leader  know  about 
that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend,  who  is  both  patient  and  op- 
timistic. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
I  have  no  further  requirement  for  my 
time  under  the  standing  order.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  to  the  minority 
leader  if  he  requires  additional  time. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  a  time  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  leadership  time. 

May  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  minority 
leader,  that  for  a  variety  of  reasons  I 
have  discovered  that  it  may  be  10:15 
a.m.  or  10:20  before  we  can  actually 
resume  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
27.  I  would  prefer  not  to  put  in  a 
quorum  call  or  otherwise  delay  the 
measure,  but  I  want  to  say  to  the  mi- 
nority leader  that  there  are  some  Sen- 
ators who  are  instrumental  in  this 
matter  who  are  having  a  little  trouble 
reaching  the  floor  this  morning. 

I  would  hope  that  there  would  not 
be  any  problem  about  agreeing  that  it 
might  be  10:15  a.m.  before  we  can  get 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 


ARMS  CONTROL  PROPOSALS 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Soviet  leader.  Mr.  Andropov,  this  week 
made  a  new  proposal  regarding  the 
balance  of  nuclear  forces  in  the  Euro- 
pean theater.  The  details  of  the  pro- 
posal are  vague  and  raise  many  unan- 
swered questions.  The  precise  nature 
of  the  proposal  will  not  be  clarified 
until  it  is  formally  placed  on  the  table 
at  the  Geneva  talks. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  this 
latest  Soviet  effort  is  a  direct  result  of 
the  determination  of  the  NATO  alli- 
ance to  move  forward  with  the  deploy- 
ment of  Pershing  II  and  cruise  missiles 
in  Europe  this  December.  It  is  clear 
that  Andropov's  armouncement  is  part 
of  the  Soviet  campaign  to  head  off  the 
initial  steps  of  that  deployment.  It  is 
another  step  in  their  campaign  to 
divide  the  alliance— to  cripple  our  abil- 
ity to  meet  the  destabilizing  impacts 
of  their  vigorous  SS-20  deployments  in 
the  European  region. 

Public  accounts  of  the  Andropov 
proposal  indicate  there  may  be  some 
new  areas  of  flexibility  in  the  Soviet 
approach.  If  it  is.  in  fact,  a  serious  step 
in  the  direction  of  a  fair  arms  limita- 
tion in  Europe,  then  it  is  to  be  wel- 
comed. Nevertheless,  it  does  not  con- 
cede the  validity  of  any  portion  of  the 
NATO  deployment,  and  threatens  awi- 
ditional  Soviet  weapons  deployment  if 
NATO  does  not  completely  abandon 
its  plan.  If  we  do  not  agree  with  the 
outlines  of  this  proposal.  Andropov 
warns  us  that  a  chain  reaction  is  inevi- 
table that  would  not  suit  us. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  are  still  far 
from  a  fair  agreement  with  the  Soviets 
on  this  matter.  It  is  therefore  impor- 
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tant  that  the  Geneva  negotiations  pro- 
ceed, and  that  our  deployment  plans 
proceed. 

It  is  critical  that  the  alliance  retain 
and  refresh  its  consensus  on  this 
matter.  Strong  and  sensitive  American 
leadership  is  essential.  Although  there 
may  well  be  some  positive  aspects  to 
the  Soviet  offer,  it  is  also  a  test  of 
NATO's  resiliency.  Such  testing  can  be 
expected  to  intensify  greatly  as  the  de- 
ployment date  draws  nearer. 

Mr.  President.  President  Reagan  on 
March  23  made  a  reasonable  and.  I  be- 
lieve, fair  offer  to  the  Soviets  on  the 
European  missile  question.  He  has  my 
full  support  for  beginning  deployment 
of  U.S.  Pershing  and  cruise  missiles 
this  December  in  the  event  that  a  full 
agreement  is  not  reached  with  the  So- 
viets. The  Soviets  have  rejected  his  in- 
terim proposal  for  a  balanced  deploy- 
ment of  missilry  in  the  European  thea- 
ter. This  is  to  be  regretted,  but  it  is 
not  unexpected.  The  Soviets  are  tough 
negotiators.  They  understand  a  busi- 
nesslike approach.  They  face  a  choice. 
Either  they  deal  with  us  in  a  fair  way. 
or  we  go  to  full  deployment  of  these 
weapons. 

The  President  has  handled  this  situ- 
ation in  the  right  way.  On  March  18. 1 
suggested  on  this  floor  that  the  best 
chance  for  success  was  to  take  a  strong 
leadership  position  in  the  alliance.  I 
suggested  that  in  order  to  put  the  alli- 
ance together,  an  interim  proposal 
would  probably  be  needed  well  before 
December.  This  would  put  the  Soviets 
on  the  defensive  and  help  our  Europe- 
an partners  deal  with  domestic  opposi- 
tion to  the  development  program.  The 
President  followed  this  line  in  his  pro- 
posal of  March  23.  and  he  has  been 
commended  throughout  the  alliance 
for  his  approach.  He  has  my  support. 
The  Soviets  will.  I  hope,  understand 
that  they  cannot  field  major  new 
weapons  systems  which  threaten  the 
vital  interests  of  the  West  without  a 
response. 

The  Soviets  should  always  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  join  us  in  meaning- 
ful arms  control.  Both  the  initial  zero- 
option  proposal  and  the  interim  pro- 
posal offered  by  the  alliance  give  the 
Soviets  an  opportunity  to  walk  down 
the  path  of  arms  reductions,  of  reject- 
ing arms  races,  and  of  rejecting  tactics 
which  threaten  to  destabilize  the  bal- 
ance of  forces.  This  should  be  the 
American  position— namely,  always  to 
hold  out  the  hand  of  negotiations; 
ready  to  counter  the  Soviet  threat 
with  systems  of  our  own.  but  always 
extending  an  olive  branch. 

As  technology  t)ecomes  more  com- 
plex, as  new  equipment  is  developed, 
the  need  will  grow  for  more  creative 
solutions.  These  solutions,  when  cou- 
pled with  a  true  commitment  to  arms 
control,  can  be  offered  by  this  Nation. 
Our  people  expect  no  less.  The  free 
world  expects  no  less. 


Mr.  President,  the  President  said 
that  he  is  deeply  committed  to  arms 
control.  I  accept  his  word  on  that.  We 
all  want  progress  in  the  Geneva  nego- 
tiations. We  all  want  agreements  to  be 
reached  which  will  stand  the  test  of 
time. 

The  President  said  that  bipartisan- 
ship is  important  to  him.  I  agree  with 
that.  It  is  important  to  all  of  us.  It  is 
the  only  responsible  way  to  deal  with 
the  Nation's  security.  He  said  that  our 
strategic  forces  program  has  been  em- 
broiled in  political  controversy— that 
we  would  all  have  to  take  a  fresh  look 
at  our  previous  positions.  He  pledged 
to  take  a  fresh  look  at  his  previous  po- 
sitions. This  is  a  welcome  statement. 
There  will  be  only  one  consideration 
paramount  in  my  thinking  on  these 
matters.  That  is.  will  the  proposal  or 
the  system  enhance  the  Nation's  secu- 
rity? I  will  be  delighted  to  support 
those  elements  of  the  defense  program 
which  meet  this  test.  I  will  oppose 
those  elements  which  do  not,  no 
matter  how  cosmetically  enticing  they 
appear. 

THE  SPACE  DEFENSE  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  President.  President  Reagan  has 
also  made  a  very  bold  proposal  regard- 
ing the  use  of  new  technology  in  the 
cause  of  peace.  He  has  suggested  that 
our  inventive  genius  be  put  to  work  to 
make  obsolete  the  awesome  destruc- 
tive power  of  nuclear  weapons.  He  pro- 
poses to  banish  the  nuclear  genie  from 
threatening  our  annihilation.  This  is  a 
noble  concept,  a  possibility  which  ex- 
cites the  imagination. 

Mr.  President,  this  proposal  to  use 
space-based  laser  satellites  and  other 
exotic  systems  to  provide  a  shield 
against  enemy  ICBM's  has  sparked 
worldwide  comment.  It  has  provoked 
quite  a  fair  dose  of  criticism  both  here 
and  abroad.  The  Soviets  have  de- 
nounced it  in  harsh  terms.  It  has  been 
labeled  a  beguiling  pipedream  which 
will  provoke  a  new  wasteful  arms  race 
in  space.  Critics  have  painted  a  new 
world  of  battle  stations  in  space,  killer 
satellites  and  death  rays,  of  echelons 
of  measures  and  countermeasures  ad 
infinitum.  The  President's  speech  has 
been  dubbed  his  "Star  Wars  Fantasy." 

But.  the  President  has  raised  an 
issue,  which  the  march  of  these  tech- 
nologies would  have  propelled  upon  us 
in  any  case,  several  years  before  its 
time.  And  I  believe  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  balance  off  these  technologi- 
cal developments  with  a  space  weap- 
ons treaty.  Such  a  treaty  would  push 
these  technologies  into  peaceful  appli- 
cations, not  weapons. 

He  has  put  an  idea  on  the  table.  It  is 
not  a  perfectly  formed  idea.  It  needs 
explanation;  it  can  be  supplemented. 

CRITICISMS  OF  THE  PROf>OSAL 

A  number  of  arguments  have  been 
leveled  against  the  space  defense  pro- 
posal. 

First,  the  President  has  unilaterally 
switched  strategic  concepts.  A  shifting 


to  a  space-based  defense  and  away 
from  the  doctrine  of  MAD.  or  mutual- 
ly assured  destruction,  as  the  linchpin 
of  deterrence  and  arms  control,  is 
highly  destabilizing.  This  argument 
would  throw  Mr.  Reagan's  commit- 
ment to  arms  control  in  doubt  because 
it  unilaterally  changes  the  rules  of  the 
game.  It  tears  apart  the  framework 
with  which  the  two  superpowers  have 
structured  their  strategic  forces. 

Up  until  now,  strategic  arms  negotia- 
tions have  focused  on  stabilizing  the 
strategic  arsenals  by  placing  limits  on 
systems.  Stability  has  been  sought  by 
limiting  the  numbers  of  launchers  and 
warheads,  and  then  reducing  them. 
The  proposal  now  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia.  Sen- 
ator NuNN.  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
warheads  or  systems  as  the  price  of 
modernization,  is  a  contribution  along 
these  lines.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the 
Nuim  proposal. 

Critics  claim  that  the  President  in- 
tends to  short  circuit  the  hard  busi- 
ness of  reductions  in  forces.  They 
claim  he  is  looking  for  a  quick  fix 
which  papers  over  these  efforts  at 
arms  reductions— that  he  does  not 
really  believe  in  arms  control,  and  as  a 
result,  it  will  be  harder  to  achieve  rati- 
fied arms  agreements  with  the  Soviets. 
Furthermore,  this  quick  fix  is  destabi- 
lizing in  the  extreme  because  it  ap- 
pears to  the  Russians  as  a  way  of  pin- 
ning them  down.  This  argues  that  a 
perfect  defense  would  either  force  the 
Soviets  to  capitulate  to  us.  or  allow  a 
first  strike  by  us  to  go  unpunished. 
The  Soviets  would  then  be  tempted 
into  a  first  strike  to  preempt  our  put- 
ting the  perfect  defense  system  into 
place. 

A  second  major  criticism  is  that  the 
proposal  is  dangerous  because  it  could 
not  ever  deliver  its  promise— that  a 
perfect  ballistic  missile  defense  is  just 
not  achievable.  And  so  there  would  be 
leakage;  some  Russian  missiles  would 
get  through.  In  the  absence  of  arms 
control.  Soviet  strategic  warheads 
might  rise  from  some  7.500  today  to 
perhaps  10.000  in  the  1990's.  Under 
these  circumstances,  even  5-percent 
leakage  would  allow  perhaps  500  war- 
heads in.  Even  if  a  reduction  down  to 
some  5.000  Soviet  warheads  is 
achieved.  5-percent  leakage  would 
allow  some  250  warheads  in.  In  either 
case,  our  society  would  be  devastated. 

F\irthermore,  this  proposed  defen- 
sive system  would  not  protect  against 
low-flying  cruise  missiles  and  bombers. 

A  third  criticism  is  that  it  would  lead 
to  an  arms  race  in  space— that  the  So- 
viets would  match  us  system  for 
system,  countermeasure  for  counter- 
measure.  This  could  lead  to  extreme 
complexity,  and  great  uncertainty  re- 
garding the  other  side's  intentions. 
The  fear  of  one  power  setting  a  trap 
against  the  other  could  be  enhanced. 
This   would    lead   to   instability   and 
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tempt  a  first  strike.  Furthermore, 
while  not  fostering  additional  stability 
between  the  superpowers,  the  race 
would  be  hideously  expensive.  A  space- 
laser  battlestation  complex  has  been 
estimated  to  carry  a  price  tag  of  per- 
haps $100  billion.  The  other  antisatel- 
lite  devices  and  countermeasures 
would  add  significantly  to  this  figure. 
We  would  strip  from  our  budget  any 
adequate  funding  for  pure  science  and 
for  peaceful  exploration  of  the  uni- 
verse. 

A  fourth  criticism  is  that  it  aban- 
dons the  alliance.  Some  European 
commentators  have  expressed  concern 
that  this  fortress-America  concept 
would  not  protect  them  against  cruise 
missiles,  low-flying  bombers  and  flat- 
trajectory  SS-20's. 

A  final  criticism  is  that  the  proposal 
is  not  accompanied  by  any  offer  to  the 
Soviets  to  negotiate  either  a  ban  or 
weapons  deployment  or  any  sort  of  in- 
tellectual common  ground  from  which 
to  proceed.  Not  only  does  the  plan 
render  the  ABM  treaty  a  dead  letter, 
but  it  rejects  reopening  negotiations 
on  space  weaponry.  In  1978  and  1979, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviets  ne- 
gotiated seriously  on  the  question  of 
banning  killer  satellite  systems.  Those 
negotiations  could  be  reopened.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Soviets  have  offered  a 
draft  treaty  in  1981  on  the  general 
subject  of  space  weaponry.  We  have 
neither  responded  to  this  treaty  draft 
nor  offered  one  of  our  own. 

There  are,  of  course,  elements  of 
truth  in  all  these  critiques.  Indeed, 
many  suggest  that  it  was  premature  to 
raise  the  issues  of  space  weaponry  at 
this  time.  But,  Mr.  President,  anyone 
who  raises  that  argimient  simply  does 
not  understand  the  rapid  development 
of  these  technologies.  The  Soviets  al- 
ready have  developed  an  operational 
killer  satellite  system  for  low-orbiting 
satellites.  We  will  have  one,  and  I  un- 
derstand one  superior  to  the  Soviets, 
within  2  years.  The  Soviets  have  a 
manned  space  station  program  with 
major  military  implications.  The  U.S. 
space  shuttle  has  military  functions. 
The  Soviets  have  a  very  ambitious  di- 
rected energy  weapons  program— 
space-based  laser  satellites.  They  are 
ahead  of  us  in  this  technology. 

ARMS  CONTROL  BEFORE  DEPLOYMENT 

Mr.  President,  the  best  opportunity 
for  arms  control  is  before  the  weapon- 
ry is  deployed.  And  we  are  learning 
that  a  temporary  advantage  in  tech- 
nology is  erased  in  a  few  short  years, 
as  each  side  strives  to  at  least  match 
the  overall  capabilities  of  the  other. 
The  best  example  of  arms  control 
which  might  have  been  pursued  is 
MIRV  technology.  A  conventional 
wisdom  is  now  growing  that  the  major 
cause  of  instability  in  the  current  mili- 
tary environment  is  the  MIRV'ing  of 
strategic  missiles,  particularly  the  very 
extensive  Soviet  deployment  of 
MIRV'd    missiles.    Former    Secretary 


Kissinger,  who  was  a  central  player  in 
the  decisions  made  by  President  Nixon 
to  proceed  with  MIRV'ing,  now  says  it 
was  a  crucial  mistake.  He  indicates  we 
were  wrong  in  assuming  the  Soviets 
could  not  match  the  accuracies  neces- 
sary to  make  MIRV'ing  viable  for 
them.  He  Indicates  we  would  be  better 
off  today  had  we  negotiated  a  ban  on 
MIRV's  before  the  warheads  were  de- 
ployed. 

Indeed,  the  recommendation  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Strategic 
Forces,  the  Scowcroft  Commission, 
that  we  attempt  to  convince  the  Sovi- 
ets to  shift  back  away  from  large 
MIRV'd  missiles  to  smaller  one-war- 
head missiles,  seems  to  confirm  this 
judgment. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  ad- 
vanced U.S.  technology  is  one  of  our 
critical  advantages.  We  must  pursue 
technological  advance  with  vigor  and 
adequate  funding.  I  am,  for  example,  a 
strong  advocate  of  accelerating  the 
Stealth  bomber.  We  should  go  forward 
with  It.  deploy  it.  It  renders  the  exten- 
sive Soviet  air  defense  system  relative- 
ly useless.  It  Is  a  strategic  asset  of  high 
value  because  it  is  a  formidable  factor 
which  must  be  considered  by  Soviet 
strategic  planners.  It  will  put  all 
Soviet  targets  at  risk  beyond  the  turn 
of  the  century.  I  could  not  readily  con- 
ceive of  a  reason  why  we  would  want 
to  bargain  it  away. 

There  may  well  be.  however,  some 
circumstances  where  technological  de- 
velopments can  he  held  back  from  de- 
ployment. If  there  is  benefit  for  both 
us  and  the  Soviets,  in  that  parallel  sys- 
tems will  surely  be  deployed  and  cause 
greater  instability  In  the  strategic  en- 
vironment, deployment  might  be  de- 
ferred. If  there  would  be  no  substan- 
tial net  gain  for  us  and  If  deployment 
could  be  deferred  on  a  basis  that  was 
fair,  that  was  essentially  equal,  and 
that  was  verifiable,  then  a  negotiated 
settlement  should  be  preferred. 

Several  situations  of  this  kind  are 
emerging.  In  the  area  of  cruise  missile 
forces,  we  are  ahead  and  the  Soviets 
are  catching  up.  We  are  already  fitting 
out  our  B-52  bombers  with  such  weap- 
ons. Clearly  both  sides  will  have  for- 
midable cruise  missile  forces  In  a  few 
short  years.  These  forces  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  verify,  and  very  large  numbers 
of  them  may  lead  to  undesirable  levels 
of  instability.  Public  reports  indicate 
that  the  administration  has  now  initi- 
ated discussions  on  this  matter  in  the 
context  of  the  START  talks.  As  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  I  think  it  is  essential  to 
deploy  cruise  missiles  In  the  European 
theater  for  purposes  of  balancing  off 
the  Soviet  SS-20's.  Nevertheless,  equi- 
table, fair,  and  verifiable  restraints  on 
other  cruise  missile  deployments  may 
be  wise.  If  so,  such  restraints  are  more 
easily  negotiated  now  than  later. 

It  seems  equally  clear  that  space 
weaponry  can  lead  us  down  a  similar 
path,  leaving  It  to  a  future  generation 


to  lament  our  lack  of  vigor  In  pursuing 
negotiations  before  deploying  a  con- 
stellation of  these  arms.  It  will,  of 
course,  be  much  more  difficult  for  our 
children  to  formulate  proposals  to 
reduce  the  numbers  and  variety  of 
proliferated  space  arms  than  for  us, 
today,  to  cut  short  these  future  de- 
ployments. 

The  President  reopened  a  strategic 
debate.  The  march  of  technology  de- 
manded It.  The  time  was  right.  The 
general  criticisms  of  the  President's 
proposal  and  the  harsh  Soviet  reaction 
obsure  the  real  opportunities  for 
broad-ranging  negotiations  on  these 
matters. 

The  President  was  asked  in  a  news 
conference  on  March  29,  whether  his 
space  defense  plan  would  not  just  set 
off  another  round  of  the  arms  race. 
His  response  was  when  we  reached  the 
point  where  the  technology  had  ma- 
tured, "a  President  of  the  U.S.  would 
be  able  to  offer  to  give  that  same  de- 
fensive weapon"  to  the  Soviets.  This 
would  "prove  to  them  that  there  was 
no  longer  any  need  for  keeping  these 
missiles."  And  so  President  Reagan  en- 
visions sharing  the  technology,  giving 
the  technology  to  the  Soviets.  He  ap- 
parently feels  that  In  this  way  mutual- 
ity In  eliminating  nuclear  weapons 
could  be  achieved.  I  do  not  agree  that 
we  should  share  such  technology. 

On  the  question  of  Interim  tensions 
while  the  systems  were  being  built,  the 
President  was  asked  about  an  Interim 
arrangement  to  share  research  data  on 
these  technologies  with  the  Soviets. 
His  reply  was  that  that  would  be 
something  we  could  "look  at." 

The  President  is  apparently  open  to 
share  data  now  and  to  share  technolo- 
gy later.  I  am  opposed  to  such  sharing. 
We  could  never  be  sure  that  the  Sovi- 
ets would  lay  all  cards  on  the  table. 

So,  I,  for  one,  would  not  be  able  to 
support  the  sharing  of  our  technology 
with  the  Soviets  on  this  or  any  other 
strategically  sensitive  area.  The  Sovi- 
ets are  adept  at  extracting  data  and 
technology  from  us.  They  are  great 
copyists  and  masters  at  reverse  engi- 
neering. What  they  cannot  derive 
from  our  vast  open  sources  of  informa- 
tion, or  carmot  buy,  they  attempt  to 
steal.  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  give 
them  anything. 

Yet,  I  am  sure  that  the  President's 
goal  is  correct:  We  should  make  all 
reasonable  efforts  to  end  the  arms 
race,  not  accelerate  it.  I  think  the  way 
to  do  this  is  develop  businesslike  ar- 
rangements, fair  and  equitable  treaties 
on  space  weaponry.  I  do  think  we 
should  make  an  Intensive  effort  to  de- 
velop an  understanding  with  the  Sovi- 
ets on  the  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  these  hardware  systems.  Part 
of  this  can  be  In  the  context  of  the 
ABM  Treaty  and  part  of  It— such  as  In 
antisatellite  systems— would  go  beyond 
the  scope  of  that  treaty. 


The  President's  proposal  for  ending 
the  threat  of  nuclear  destruction 
through  American  inventive  genius  is 
an  ennobling  concept. 

It  needs  to  be  supplemented  by  pro- 
posals for  discussion  which  would 
build  mutual  agreement  between  the 
superpowers  on  these  matters.  The 
Idea  of  mutuality  is  essential,  because, 
without  It,  the  arms  race  might  well 
accelerate  out  of  control.  Such  a  pro- 
posal for  negotiations  would  challenge 
the  Soviets  to  act. 

I  would  like  to  offer  these  specific 
suggestions.  First,  U.S.  research  and 
development  funding  for  mlltary  space 
systems  should  be  at  a  level  where  we 
can  match  Soviet  capabilities  in  ap- 
proximately the  same  timeframe.  This 
should  help  convince  the  Soviets  to 
negotiate  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
these  technologies  for  military  means. 
Second,  we  should  offer  to  reopen  the 
antisatellite  talks  and  extend  them  to 
include  a  ban  on  destructive  space  sys- 
tems of  any  kind,  and  devices  with  a 
high  capability  of  upsetting  the  strate- 
gic balance,  such  as  dlrected-energy 
satellites  or  ground-based  systems 
aimed  at  satellites. 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  standing  at  a  crossroads  in 
the  broad  field  of  arms  control.  It  is 
time  for  both  to  act. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  Senator  has  8  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore  wish  any  of  my 
time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  minority  leader  very  much. 
I  do  not  require  any  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


THE  DISAPPEARED  AND 
GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
years,  human  rights  groups  such  as 
Amnesty  International  have  used  a 
term  which  identifies  a  particularly 
frightening  type  of  htunan  rights 
abuse.  This  term,  to  be  "disappeared," 
refers  to  the  act  of  being  illegally  ab- 
ducted by  political  authorities  and 
never  being  heard  from  again.  In  all 
too  many  countries  of  the  world,  tens 
of  thousands  of  iiistances  of  disap- 
peared persons  have  been  reported  in 
the  last  decade  alone. 

According  to  essayist  Joan  Dldlon, 
the  term  originates  from  the  Spanish 
verb,  desaparecer,  or  disappear.  In 
Spanish,  the  verb  Is  both  transitive 
and  intransitive.  This  flexibility  Is  uti- 
lized by  those  speaking  English  so  that 
sentences  such  as  "John  Smith  was 
disappeared  from  his  home,"  or  "the 
government  disappeared  the  students" 
are  possible.  While  these  sound 
strange,  they  are  effective  evocations 


of  the  cloudy  circumstances  that  sur- 
round such  events. 

"Disappearances"  have  several  char- 
acteristics: They  always  happen  at 
night,  their  victims  are  presumably  ex- 
ecuted, and  they  are  all  unquestion- 
able violations  of  hmnan  rights.  The 
victims  of  this  technique  of  political 
repression  are  taken  into  custody  and 
then  disappear;  their  relatives  cannot 
find  out  where  they  are  or  what  has 
happened  to  them. 

The  greatest  number  of  disappear- 
ances occurred  in  Argentina  in  the 
mldseventles.  At  that  time,  military 
forces  were  responsible  for  6,000  to 
15,000  disappearances  which  human 
rights  groups  consider  an  illegal  cam- 
paign of  kidnaping,  torture,  and  death 
against  those  labeled  subversive.  In- 
cluded among  the  disappeared  were 
hundreds  of  elderly  people,  a  similar 
niunber  of  pregnant  women,  and  more 
than  100  children  under  age  12. 

Mr.  President,  the  mysterious  disap- 
pef  ranee  of  Individuals  continues 
today  in  nations  large  and  small. 
While  disappearances  cannot  be  con- 
sidered genocide,  they  are  undeniably 
flagrant  abuses  of  the  human  rights  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  people. 
These  abuses  point  to  the  glaring  need 
for  an  International  Moral  Code  that 
would  help  secure  a  minimum  of  basic 
human  rights  for  all. 

Certainly  an  Integral  part  of  a  Moral 
Code  of  Conduct  that  would  deter 
human  rights  abuse  would  Include  a 
treaty  making  genocide  an  Interna- 
tional, punishable  crime.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  make  this  treaty  a  reali- 
ty by  giving  their  advice  and  consent 
to  the  Genocide  Convention  now. 


WHY  IS  NEW  YORK  TIMES 
GOING  STEADY  WITH  THE 
BOMB,  WHEN  IT  DOES  NOT 
TRULY  LOVE  IT? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
now  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  passed  a  nuclear  freeze  reso- 
lution and,  indeed,  passed  it  by  a 
nearly  2-to-l  bipartisan  margin,  it  is 
up  to  this  body  to  determine  whether 
or  not  Congress  should  Inform  the 
President  that  It  Is  our  will  that  he  ne- 
gotiate a  mutual,  verifiable,  nuclear 
freeze  with  the  Soviet  Union  as  the 
first  step  in  reducing  nuclear  arsenals 
and  stopping  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

The  Catholic  bishops  have  just  con- 
tributed to  the  oral  support  of  the 
freeze,  after  a  detailed,  2-year  study, 
and  after  hearing  from  an  impressive- 
ly competent  number  of  experts.  The 
New  York  Times,  that  remarkably 
wise  counselor  to  the  country  on  mat- 
ters of  public  policy,  today  gives  the 
bishops'  recommendations  the  back  of 
their  hand.  In  this  morning's  lead  edi- 
torial, the  Times  punches  some  holes 
In  the  bishops'  150-page  analysis.  And 
even  among  those  of  us  who  agree 
with  the  bishops'  conclusion,  most  will 


disagree  with  some  of  their  recommen- 
dations along  the  way. 

But.  Mr.  President,  on  the  funda- 
mental conclusion  of  the  Catholic 
bishops,  which  the  Times  singles  out 
for  flat  disagreement,  this  Senator  be-, 
lieves  the  bishops  are  right  and  the 
New  York  Times  is  wrong.  Here  are 
the  Times'  disagreements  and  why  the 
Times  errs: 

First.  The  Times  contends  that  "in 
supporting  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze, 
the  bishops  seem  unmindful  of  the 
risk  that  such  negotiations.  If  success- 
ful, could  end  up  freezing  the  existing 
nuclear  instabilities  and  actually  add 
to  the  risk  of  war."  Now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Times  makes  the  same  mis- 
take in  this  criticism  as  they  did  in  an 
earlier  editorial  which  they  headlined 
"After  the  Freeze,  What  Then?" 
Somehow  the  Times  carmot  acknowl- 
edge that  those  of  us  who  back  the 
freeze  view  it  as  the  first  step  and  only 
the  first  step  toward  the  reduction  of . 
nuclear  weapons  on  both  sides.  The 
bishops,  like  other  advocates  of  freeze 
ing  nuclear  weapons,  do  not  for  a 
minute  assume  that  the  freeze  will  end 
the  terrible  threat  of  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. We  recognize  that  without  con- 
structing one  more  nuclear  weapon  at 
this  very  moment,  each  of  the  super- 
powers has  the  capability  of  utterly 
destroying  the  other  as  an  organized 
society.  The  freeze,  by  itself,  left 
alone,  would  continue  this  dangerous 
prospect.  So  the  freeze  is  only  the  be- 
ginning. We  want  to  stop  the  arms  es- 
calation and  then  reduce  nuclear 
arms. 

Second.  The  Times  seems  to  concede 
this,  but  then  dismisses  it  as  an  impos- 
sible dream  In  Its  next  objection  when 
it  writes: 

The  American  bishops'  approach  falters  ' 
on  the  assumption  that  the  nuclear  dilem- 
ma can  eventually  be  resolved  by  eliminat- 
ing rather  than  controlling  nuclear  weap- 
ons. But  there  is  no  known  way  to  get  rid  of 
the  Bomb,  no  way  to  guard  against  all  possi- 
ble production  or  concealment  of  warheads. 

Here  we  go  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
problem  of  the  freeze: 

We  cannot  enforce  it.  We  cannot  verify  it. 
We  think  the  Russians  will  cheat.  They 
think  we  will. 

Now.  of  course,  there  Is  risk,  and 
very  big  risk,  no  matter  what  course 
we  pursue.  But  both  sides  have  abided 
by  limited  restrictions  on  the  arms 
race  when  we  have  enforced  them 
with  adequate  monitoring  and  compli- 
ance features.  Could  we  envision  an  In- 
spection system  that  would  enforce 
the  virtual  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons?  It  would  have  to  be  extraor- 
dinarily rigorous.  It  would  have  to 
permit  irregular  as  well  as  regular  in- 
spections. It  would  have  to  include 
onsite  inspections.  And  even  then  it 
might  not  work.  But  it  might. 

The  argument  that  we  cannot  virtu- 
ally   eliminate    nuclear    weapons    be- 
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cause  we  lack  verification  is  just  as 
strong  against  the  Times  alternative 
of  trying  to  control  nuclear  weapons. 
After  all.  any  arms  control  agreement 
worthy  of  the  name  will  require  rigor- 
ous inspection  and  verification.  If  we 
cannot  negotiate  that  liind  of  rigorous 
inspection  for  a  freeze,  why  should  we 
believe  we  can  negotiate  it  for  any 
genuine  limits?  As  realistic  and  hard- 
headed  an  intelligence  expert  as  Wil- 
liam Colby,  the  former  head  of  the 
CIA  has.  within  the  last  month,  de- 
clared his  support  of  the  nuclear 
freeze.  He  has  asserted  his  judgment 
based  on  years  of  experience  as  this 
Nation's  top  intelligence  expert. 

Does  William  Colby  understand  our 
intelligence  capability  and  the  Soviet 
threat  less  than  the  Times'  editorial 
writers? 

Third.  Finally  the  Times  argues: 
"too  much  reduction  could  add  to  in- 
stability."  Oh,  how  George  Orwell 
would  love  that  prize  example  of 
Nukespeak.  What  a  threat.  The  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  would  so 
sharply  reduce  their  nuclear  arsenals 
that  we  would  have  a  less  stable,  more 
dangerous  world.  Does  this  mean  the 
Times  has  learned  to  "love  the  bomb?" 
Not  quite.  In  the  next  paragraph  the 
Times  has  learned  to  "love  the  bomb?" 
be  holding  hands  with  the  bomb, 
giving  it  a  loving  squeeze  now  and 
then,  and  looking  forward  to  a  cozy 
future  keeping  company  with  the 
bomb. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  lead  editorial  from  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Bishops  and  the  Bomb 

The  two-year  quest  of  the  Catholic  bish- 
ops for  an  answer  to  the  nuclear  dilemma  is 
as  important  as  the  result.  In  composing 
their  150-page  pastoral  letter,  they  heard 
scorces  of  experts  and  weighed  hundreds  of 
nuances.  The  key  bishops  and  their  assist- 
ants now  know  as  much  about  the  issues  as 
laymen  can. 

Their  sense  of  moral  challenge  is  admira- 
ble. And  many  of  their  strategic  judge- 
ments, like  the  finding  that  nuclear  war 
never  can  be  winnable,  are  beyond  dispute. 
But  their  letter  also  contains  ambiguities, 
contradictions  and  dubious  policy  counsel 
that  other  advocates  of  arms  control  will 
surely  want  to  question: 

Though  they  speak  to  the  moral  questions 
of  war  and  weaponry,  the  bishops  plainly 
hope  to  add  political  weight  to  the  antinu- 
clear  movement  now  rallied  behind  the  call 
for  a  weapons  freeze.  Though  they  thus 
come  perilously  close  to  an  undesirable  in- 
volvement of  the  church  in  political  action, 
bishops  have  an  obvious  duty  to  concern 
themselves  with  preparations  for  mass  de- 
struction and  killing. 

In  their  fusion  of  theology,  morality, 
strategy  and  politics,  the  bishops  wind  up  in 
a  curious  position.  They  are  not  only  attack- 
ing the  main  doctrines  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration but  also  straying  far  from  the 


prevailing  theories  of  the  arms  control  com- 
munity. 

They  reluctantly  accept  Americas  posses- 
sion of  nuclear  weapons  to  deter  a  Soviet 
nuclear  attack,  pending  complete  disarma- 
ment. But  they  also  characterize  any  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  as  immoral— thus  embold- 
ening Archbishop  John  Quinn  to  call  upon 
Catholics  in  the  armed  forces  to  reject  any 
order  to  fire  them.  The  obvious  contradic- 
tion is  that  a  weapon  that  can  in  no  circum- 
stances be  fired  cannot  very  well  deter  an 
attack. 

The  bishops  also  undermine  any  strategy 
of  deterrence  by  opposing  the  targeting  of 
Soviet  cities— even  to  threaten  retaliation 
for  the  destruction  of  American  cities.  This 
insistence,  as  in  the  pre-nuclear  era,  that 
military  attacks  must  be  limited  to  military 
targets  paradoxically  validates  the  view  of 
those  who  want  to  prepare  to  fight  "limit- 
ed" nuclear  war. 

In  supporting  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze, 
the  bishops  seem  unmindful  of  the  risk  that 
such  negotiations,  if  successful,  could  end 
up  freezing  the  existing  nuclear  instabilities 
and  actually  add  to  the  risk  of  war.  And  by 
repudiating  NATO's  threat  that  it  may  have 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  a  massive 
Soviet  conventional  attack,  they  oppose  not 
only  the  views  of  allied  governments  but  of 
the  bishops  of  West  Germany  and  Prance. 

Fundamentally,  the  American  bishops'  ap- 
proach falters  on  the  assumption  that  the 
nuclear  dilemma  can  eventually  be  resolved 
by  eliminating  rather  than  controlling  nu- 
clear weapons.  But  there  is  no  known  way  to 
get  rid  of  The  Bomb,  no  way  to  guard 
against  all  possible  production  or  conceal- 
ments of  warheads.  That  is  why.  for  a  quar- 
ter-century, negotiations  have  focused  on 
limiting  and  reducing  delivery  systems. 

Even  reductions  of  Soviet  and  American 
nuclear  weapons,  while  useful,  are  less  im- 
portant than  achieving  a  stable  nuclear  bal- 
ance. Too  much  reduction  could  add  to  in- 
stability; a  small  number  of  concealed  weap- 
ons could  make  one  side  dominant. 

None  of  this  means  mankind  has  to  learn 
to  love  The  Bomb.  But  it  does  have  to  learn 
how  to  live  with  it  and  manage  the  prob- 
lems it  poses.  There's  no  place  to  hide,  even 
in  morality. 


APPROPRIATIONS       COMMITTEE 

HEARINGS      ON      MX      MISSILE 

BASING  MODE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Appropriations  Committee  today  con- 
cluded a  3-day  series  of  hearings  on 
the  MX  missile  and  its  basing  mode, 
pursuant  to  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 26.  The  committee  received  tes- 
timony from  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinberger  and  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Gen.  John 
Vessey.  So  that  all  Senators  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  review  their  pre- 
pared statements.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


Statement  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

(By  Caspar  W.  Weinberger.  Secretary  of 

Defense) 
Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  the  Presidents  plan  for  re- 


vitalizing the  ICBM  leg  of  our  strategic 
TRIAD. 

This  is  not  my  first  visit  to  talk  about  the 
need  to  update  our  ICBM  forces.  Nor  am  I 
the  first  Secretary  of  Defense  to  raise  these 
issues  before  this  distinguished  committee. 
Pour  Presidents,  six  Secretaries  of  Defense, 
and  a  majority  of  the  members  in  several 
sessions  of  Congress  all  have  concluded  that 
we  need  to  modernize  our  ICBM  force. 

The  members  of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Strategic  Forces  have  done  us  all  a 
great  service,  and  not  Just  because  they 
have  presented  an  eminently  reasonable, 
and  achievable,  proposal  for  modernizing 
our  ICBMs.  They  have  also  reminded  us 
that  there  is  a  long-standing,  bipartisan  con- 
sensus alMUt  three  facts.  First,  that  the 
United  States  pursues  peace  and  protects  its 
freedom  and  the  freedom  of  its  allies 
through  a  joint  strategy  of  deterrence  and 
arms  control.  Second,  that  deterrence  de- 
pends on  retaining  a  multiplicity,  and  more 
specifically  a  TRIAD,  of  strategic  forces,  in- 
cluding intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 
And  third,  that  in  view  of  actions  taken  by 
the  Soviet  Union  over  the  last  decade  and  a 
half,  we  must  take  steps  now  to  ensure  the 
effectiveness  of  that  TRIAD  and  In  so  doing 
not  only  maintain  deterrence  but  also  im- 
prove the  prospects  for  genuine,  mutual, 
and  significant  reductions  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

Before  discussing  the  President's  recom- 
mendation for  modernizing  the  ICBM  force, 
let  me  review  the  reasoning  that  lies  behind 
this  consensus  about  American  strategic 
policy. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  and  the 
dawn  of  the  atomic  age,  the  United  SUtes 
has  maintained  peace  and  preserved  Its  free- 
dom, and  that  of  Its  allies,  by  means  of  an 
Inherently  defensive  policy— deterrence. 
This  policy,  and  the  strategic  capability  to 
back  It  up.  serves  as  a  clear  Indication  to  po- 
tential aggressors  that  the  West  has  the  will 
and  the  means  necessary  to  resist  aggres- 
sion. By  maintaining  the  ability  to  retaliate 
against  a  potential  aggressor  In  such  a 
manner  that  the  costs  we  will  exact  will 
exceed  substantially  any  gains  he  might 
hope  to  achieve  through  aggression,  we  can 
prevent  any  aggressor  from  coming  to  be- 
lieve that  he  could  profit  from  or  win  a  nu- 
clear war. 

We.  for  our  part,  are  under  no  Illusions 
about  the  consequences  of  nuclear  war.  We 
know  there  would  be  no  winners  in  such  an 
exchange.  But  this  recognition  on  our  part 
is  not  enough  to  maintain  deterrence.  The 
Soviet  leadership  must  understand  this  as 
well.  The  President's  Commission  on  Strate- 
gic Forces  made  this  point  eloquently  in 
their  report. 

•Deterrence  is  not  an  abstract  notion  ame- 
nable to  simple  quantification.  Still  less  Is  it 
a  mirror  Image  of  what  would  deter  our- 
selves. Deterrence  Is  the  set  of  beliefs  In  the 
minds  of  the  Soviet  leaders,  given  their  own 
values  and  attitudes,  about  our  capabilities 
and  our  will.  It  requires  us  to  determine,  as 
best  we  can,  what  would  deter  them  from 
considering  aggression,  even  in  a  crisis— not 
to  determine  what  would  deter  us." 

Unlike  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  seems  to  believe  that  under  certain 
circumstances  a  nuclear  war  could  be  fought 
and  won.  Today  we  see  that  the  number, 
the  explosive  power,  and  the  accuracy  of 
Soviet  nuclear  weapons  are  far  greater  than 
would  be  needed  simply  to  deter  attack.  In 
addition,  the  Soviets  have  developed  a  refir- 
ing  capability  for  some  of  their  larger 
ICBMs,  which  could  allow  them  to  reload 


their  delivery  systems  several  times.  They 
ha\e  given  us  Indications  that  they  think 
they  could  fight  a  protracted  war  by  hard- 
ening their  silos  and  protecting  key  targets 
with  elaborate  air  defenses.  Their  writings, 
military  doctrine,  and  exercises  all  empha- 
size the  kind  of  nuclear  warfightlng  policy 
which  we  in  the  United  States  have  reject- 
ed—and which  we  must  deter.  We  must, 
therefore,  make  sure  that  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship. In  calculating  the  risks  of  aggression, 
recognizes  that  an  effective  American  re- 
sponse exists,  and  understands  that,  conse- 
quently, there  can  be  no  circumstance 
where  the  initiation  of  a  war  at  any  level 
would  make  sense. 

To  this  end.  we  have  maintained  over  the 
last  two  decades  a  strong  and  interdepend- 
ent force,  known  as  the  TRIAD,  which  con- 
sists of  land-based  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles,  sea-based  ballistic  missiles,  and 
manned  strategic  bomt>ers.  This  multiplicity 
of  forces  provides  three  slgn^lflcant  l)enefits. 

First,  each  of  the  strategic  components  of 
the  TRIAD  acU  in  concert  with  the  others 
to  complicate  Soviet  planning,  making  It 
more  difficult  for  the  Soviet  Union  not  only 
to  plan  and  execute  a  successful  attack  but 
also  to  defend  againt  retaliation. 

Second,  each  of  the  legs  of  the  TRIAD 
acts  as  a  hedge  against  a  possible  technolog- 
ical break-through  that  could  threaten  the 
viability  of  any  single  strategic  system.  By 
maintaining  a  TRIAD  we  force  the  Soviet 
Union  to  dlsijerse  their  resources  among 
three  components,  preventing  them  from 
concentrating  their  considerable  resources 
on  defeating  two  or  only  one  U.S.  strategic 
system. 

Finally,  only  a  TRIAD  of  three  imlque 
systems  can  provide  us  with  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  provide  a  strong,  secure  deter- 
rent. The  strengths  of  each  system  not  only 
complement  the  strengths  of  the  other  two 
but  also  compensate  for  their  weaknesses. 
To  deter  successfully  all  types  of  nuclear 
attack,  our  forces  as  a  whole  must  possess  a 
number  of  characteristics  and  capabilities- 
including  survivability,  prompt  response, 
mission  flexibility  and  sufficient  accuracy 
and  warhead  yield  to  retaliate  against  hard- 
ened Soviet  military  targets.  No  single  weap- 
ons system  can  incorporate  all  of  these  ca- 
pabilities. Submarines  are  less  vulnerable, 
but  less  accurate.  Bombers  are  accurate,  and 
retrievable,  but  they  are  much  slower. 
ICBMs  are  easier  to  command  and  control, 
faster,  and  more  accurate,  but  they  are 
more  vulnerable  than  submarines  and,  once 
launched,  irretrievable.  But  all  three  sys- 
tems together  can  Incorporate  all  those  ele- 
ments necessary  to  deter  against  all  types  of 
attack. 

For  many  years  It  was  our  good  fortune  to 
possess  a  TRIAD  whose  effectiveness  could 
be  assured  well  into  the  future.  Unhappily, 
due  to  the  massive,  and  largely  unmatched, 
strategic  build-up  that  the  Soviets  have  sus- 
tained since  the  1960s,  those  days  are  gone. 
That  build-up  has  created  substantial  vul- 
nerabilities in  our  strategic  TRIAD  which  in 
turn  have  altered  the  strategic  balance  and 
reduced  the  effectiveness  of  our  deterrent 
capability. 

Over  the  past  two  years  the  President  has 
instituted,  and  the  Congress  has  supported, 
a  number  of  Initiatives  to  rectify  the 
TRIAD  deficiences  that  buildup  has  cre- 
ated, including  production  of  the  Trident 
submarine  and  development  of  a  new.  more 
capable  SLBM.  the  D-5;  production  of  the 
air-launched  cruise  missile,  development  of 
the  B-IB  and  the  "Stealth "  bombers;  Im- 
provements In  the  U.S.-Canadlan  Air  De- 


fense network;  and  improvements  In  the  ef- 
fectiveness and  reliability  of  our  command, 
control,  communications  and  attack  warn- 
ing capabilities.  I  know  this  committee 
shares  our  conviction  that  such  a  strategic 
modernization  program  is  vital  to  preserving 
deterrence  and  enhancing  the  prospects  for 
arms  reduction. 

But  one  very  serious  weakness  In  our 
TRIAD  has  yet  to  be  resolved— the  modern- 
ization of  the  ICBM  force.  The  United 
States  made  a  conscious  choice  during  the 
1970s  to  restrict  its  nuclear  weapons  devel- 
opments so  as  not  to  present  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  first  strike  threat.  However, 
the  Soviets  showed  no  such  restraint. 
During  the  1970s  the  Soviet  Union  deployed 
more  than  600  powerful  SS-18  and  SS-19 
ICBMs  with  nearly  5.000  highly  accurate 
warheads;  at  the  same  time  they  hardened 
their  missile  silos  and  key  command  and 
control  facilities  to  resist  attack.  These 
Soviet  developments  have  simultaneously 
endangered  the  survivability  of  our  ICBM 
force,  and  substantially  reduced  the  retalia- 
tory effectiveness  which  lies  at  the  heart  of 
our  strategy  of  deterrence. 

Without  a  viable  ICBM  force  our  TRIAD 
would  lose  several  qualities  that  are  crucial 
to  deterrence:  extremely  high  peacetime 
readiness  rates,  rapid  and  reliable  communi- 
cations with  command  authorities,  and 
prompt  counter  military  capability. 

But.  even  more  important.  Indeed  at  the 
heart  of  the  current  U.S.-Soviet  strategic 
force  Imbalance,  Is  the  Soviet  monopoly  of 
prompt  hard  target  kill  capability.  This 
gives  them  a  twofold  advantage  over  the 
United  States.  First,  it  enables  the  Soviets 
to  launch  a  very  high  confidence  first  strike 
attack  on  our  land-based  ICBM.  while  ex- 
pending only  one-third  of  their  ICBM  force 
in  the  process.  The  large  store  of  remaining 
ICBMs  would  then  enable  them  to  divert 
weapons  to  other  essential  targets  In  a  first- 
strike  attack  and  still  maintain  a  large  and 
effective  reserve  force  to  conduct  follow-on 
attacks.  Second,  the  fact  that  we  lack  a 
prompt  retaliatory  capability  against  very 
hard  targets  allows  Soviet  planners  to  con- 
sider the  possibility  that,  for  the  crucial 
first  few  hours  of  a  nuclear  conflict,  the 
bulk  of  their  ICBM  force  and  supporting 
command  and  control  structure  would 
remain  largely  Immune  to  U.S.  retaliation. 
This  would  eliminate  one  of  the  major 
sources  of  uncertainty  that  is  such  an  im- 
portant element  of  deterrence— the  unpre- 
dictable effects  of  U.S.  retaliation  on  Soviet 
war  plans.  Without  this  crucial  uncertainty 
exerting  an  influence  on  Soviet  war  plan- 
ners, their  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
fight  and  win  a  nuclear  war  is  reinforced. 

This  development  is  too  dangerous  to  be 
allowed  to  continue  unchallenged.  If  we  do 
nothing,  we  will  face  the  very  real  danger 
that  the  Soviets  could  at  some  point  come 
to  believe  that  they  could  use,  or  blackmail 
us  by  threatening  to  use,  nuclear  forces  to 
gain  their  military  or  political  ends. 

Because  the  problems  of  the  ICBM  leg  of 
the  TRIAD  are  essentially  two-fold— retalia- 
tory effectiveness  and  survivability— we 
must  seek  a  solution  that  answers  both  con- 
cerns. Last  November  the  Administration 
recommended  deploying  the  Peacekeeper 
missile  in  a  closely  spaced  basing  mode, 
which  would  take  advantage  of  the  fratri- 
cide phenomenon  produced  by  attacks  on 
closely  spaced  super-hardened  ICBM  silos. 
Congress,  as  you  know,  directed  us  to  study 
further  the  question  of  basing  and  deploy- 
ment. To  fuUfill  this  requirement,  the  Presi- 
dent established  an  independent,  bipartisan 


Commission  on  Strategic  Forces  made  up  of 
distinguished  experts  and  former  Govern- 
ment officials  and  chaired  by  former  Na- 
tional Security  Adviser.  Brent  Scowcroft. 
The  President  directed  the  Commission  to 
examine  the  broad  range  of  strategic  mod- 
ernization issues  including  basing  alterna- 
tives to  CSB.  ICBM  alternatives  to  the 
Peacekeeper,  and  air-  and  sea-based  alterna- 
tives to  a  modernized  land-based  ICBM 
force.  Over  the  last  several  months  the 
Commission  thoroughly  studied  these  alter- 
natives and  last  week  presented  its  report  to 
the  President:  a  report  that.  I  think  all  will 
agree,  equals  In  every  respect  the  expecta- 
tions of  excellence  that  such  a  distinguished 
body  of  experts  naturally  engenders.  It  Is  a 
report  that  has  won  the  strong  support  of 
the  President,  his  National  Security  Advis- 
er, the  Joint  Chiefs  and  me.  In  addition  to 
endorsing  the  President's  strategic  modern- 
ization program,  the  report  addresses  the 
two  weaknesses  of  the  ICBM  leg  In  a  phased 
approach. 

To  solve  the  problem  of  retaliatory  effec- 
tiveness the  plan  calls  for  a  limited  deploy- 
ment of  100  Peacekeeper  missiles  in  Minute- 
man  silos  which  will  reestablish  the  hard 
target  capability  necessary  to  maintain  de- 
terrence. By  deploying  the  Peacekeeper  mis- 
sile we  will  immensely  complicate  any 
attack  the  Soviets  might  plan  and,  by 
threatening  their  remaining  ICBM  force, 
decrease  their  confidence  that  an  attack 
might  succeed.  As  the  President's  Commis- 
sion points  out  "Soviet  planners  would  have 
to  account  for  the  possibility  that  Peace- 
keeper missiles  would  be  available  for  use 
and  thus  they  would  help  deter  such  at- 
tacks." Thus  the  lack  of  retaliatory  effec- 
tiveness in  our  current  ICBM  force  is  a  rela- 
tively easy  weakness  to  overcome  and  the 
Peacekeeper  can  begin  to  accomplish  this  In 
1986  and  finish  the  job  in  1989.  Meeting  this 
schedule  is  contingent  on  prompt  action  by 
the  Congress  in  providing  necessary  au- 
thorities and  approvals. 

The  President's  modernization  plan  also 
spells  out  an  approach  to  enhancing  surviv- 
ability. However,  because  this  aspect  of  the 
problem  is  more  complicated,  the  solution  is 
necessarily  more  difficult.  I  can  think  of  few 
national  security  issues  that  have  been  so 
intensively  and  exhaustively  examined  as 
Peacekeeper  basing.  The  search  for  a  surviv- 
able  basing  mode  has  preoccupied  political 
leaders  of  both  parties,  as  well  as  the  Ameri- 
can people  for  nearly  a  decade.  Although  we 
frequently  have  embraced  different  solu- 
tions to  this  problem,  we  all,  nevertheless, 
shared  the  belief  that  if  we  looked  long  and 
hard  enough,  a  single,  perfect  solution 
would  be  revealed. 

By  now  it  Is  clear  that  this  was  an  Illusion. 
As  the  Commission  noted,  ".  .  .  by  trying  to 
solve  all  ICBM  tasks  with  a  single  weapon 
and  a  single  basing  mode  in  the  face  of  the 
trends  in  technology,  we  have  made  the 
problem  of  modernizing  the  ICBM  force  so 
complex  as  to  be  virtually  insoluble."  Or.  in 
the  words  of  Voltaire,  sometimes,  "...  the 
best  is  the  enemy  of  the  good." 

With  the  Peacekeeper  missile  deployed  in 
Mlnuteman  silos,  we  will  restore  our  retalia- 
tory capability.  However,  for  the  near  term, 
we  must  rely  on  the  interaction  of  the 
TRIAD  legs  to  provide  some  degree  of. 
ICBM  survivability.  The  [>olnt  here,  to 
quote  the  Commission  report  once  again.  Is 
that  "Whereas  it  is  highly  desirable  that 
each  component  of  the  strategic  forces  be 
survivable  when  it  is  viewed  separately,  it 
makes  a  major  contribution  to  deterrence, 
even  if  this  survivability  depends  in  a  sub- 
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stantial  measure  on  the  existence  of  one  of 
the  other  componenU  of  the  force."  With 
respect  to  the  longer  term,  the  Presidents 
ICBM  modernization  plan  will  achieve  sur- 
vivability through  an  extended,  two-step 
process:  development  of  a  new  small  missile, 
and  research  and  development  on  mobility, 
silo  hardening,  ballistic  missile  defense,  and 
deep  underground  basing. 

Just  as  there  are  significant  advantages  to 
diversity  among  the  TRIAD  forces,  there 
might  also  be  significant  advantages  to  di- 
versity within  the  ICBM  force.  By  deploying 
different  types  of  ICBMs— each  with  differ- 
ent capabilities— and  basing  them  in  dissimi- 
lar configurations,  the  independent  surviv- 
ability of  the  ICBMs  force  as  a  whole  might 
be  dramatically  improved,  while  its  flexibil- 
ity is  increased. 

Specifically,  by  deploying  the  Peacekeeper 
we  will  quickly  provide  the  ICBM  force  with 
the  retaliatory  hard  target  capability  neces- 
sary to  maintain  deterrence.  The  Peace- 
keepers  throwweight  also  gives  us  sufficient 
payload  flexibility  to  maintain  retaliatory 
effectiveness  even  if  the  Soviets  were  to 
harden  their  strategic  assets  even  further, 
or  violate  the  ABM  Treaty  by  rapidly  and 
massively  increasing  their  ballistic  missile 
defense  deployments.  By  deploying  a  new 
small  missile  we  would  add  to  the  flexibility 
and  overall  capability  of  the  ICBM  force 
while  providing  basing  options,  such  as  mo- 
bility, that  are  not  feasible  with  larger  mis- 
siles. And  by  deploying  the  ICBM  force  in  a 
range  of  dissimilar  basing  modes,  we  im- 
prove the  survivability  of  our  entire  ICBM 
force  by  driving  the  Soviet  offensive  force 
structure  in  opposite  and  counterproductive 
directions.  That  is,  a  force  structure  de- 
signed to  effectively  attack  one  type  of 
basing  mode  may  be  ill  suited  to  attack  a 
different  basing  mode. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  President's  plan 
includes  vigorous  research  on  new  tech- 
niques for  hardening  silos  and  shelters,  on 
different  types  of  land-based  vehicles  and 
launchers,  including  hardened  vehicles,  on 
ballistic  missile  defense  and  deep  under- 
ground basing,  and  on  the  phenomenon  of 
fratricide,  that  is.  destruction  of  an  attack- 
ing warhead  by  the  explosive  effects  of  an- 
other. By  supporting  such  diversity,  the 
President's  plan  retains— and  even  en- 
hances—our options  for  a  changing  strategic 
environment. 

But  the  impact  of  the  Presidents  ICBM 
modernization    plan    extends    beyond    the 
world  of  nuclear  deterrence.   It  also  will 
have  a  significant  impact  on  our  ability  to 
meet  our  conunitments  to  our  friends  and 
allies.  One  important  effect  could  be  on  the 
essential    NATO    INF    modernization    pro- 
gram. Scheduled  to  begin  late  this  year,  this 
program  is  necessary  to  counter  the  growing 
European     strategic     imbalance     resulting 
from  the  persistent  Soviet  build-up  of  its 
SS-20    intermediate    range    missile    force. 
Many  of  our  NATO  allies  are  watching  the 
decision  on  the  deployment  of  the  Peace- 
keej)er    very    closely.    Deployment    of    a 
modem  land-based  missile  system  in  this 
country  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  U.S.  strategic  deterrent,  just 
as  ending  the  present  imbalance  in  Europe— 
either  through  arms  reduction  or  deploy- 
ment of  modern  intermediate  range  nuclear 
forces  in  Europe— is  essential  to  keeping  our 
allies  securely  linked  to  the  U.S.  strategic 
umbrella.    Failure    to   deploy    Peacekeeper 
could  not  only  undercut  the  ability  of  key 
allied  governments  to  muster  and  hold  the 
political  support  necessary  to  back  Pershing 
II  and  ground-launched  cruise  missile  de- 


ployments In  their  countries  but  also  be 
seen  as  undercutting  America's  nuclear  um- 
brella for  NATO. 

But  the  President  s  plan  also  has  a  wider, 
more  long-term  impact.  The  peacetime,  day- 
to-day,  decisions  that  collectively  make  up 
the  behavior  of  the  United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union  and  all  other  nations  are  influ- 
enced by  perceptions  of  the  U.S.-Soviet  stra- 
tegic balance.  The  greater  the  imbalance, 
the  more  conscious  we  l>ecome  of  the  limits 
to  our  options  in  international  affairs  and 
the  greater  the  chance  that  we  might  be 
forced  to  compromise  our  interests  to  avoid 
crises  that  might  overburden  our  capacity 
to  deter  conflict.  In  the  same  vein,  the 
greater  the  imbalance,  the  greater  the  tend- 
ency of  the  Soviet  Union  to  embrace  ever 
more  ambitious  definitions  of  what  consti- 
tute legitimate  Soviet  interests;  the  greater 
their  tendency  to  view  the  risks  of  crises  as 
an  acceptable  price  to  pay  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  their  political  aims.  The  behavior  of 
other  nations  is  affected  by  perceptions  of 
the  strategic  balance  too.  The  greater  the 
imbalance,  the  greater  the  tendency  to  view 
Soviet  aims  as  interests  to  be  accommodat- 
ed; the  greater,  also,  their  tendency  to  view 
U.S.  aims  as  interests  to  l)e  ignored  or  chal- 
lenged. 

Today,  we  are  confronted  with  just  such  a 
strategic  imbalance;  an  imbalance  that,  in 
the  face  of  the  continued  enhancement  of 
Soviet  power,  will  only  worsen  if  we  do 
nothing  to  counter  it.  There  are  many 
things  we  can  do  to  reestablish  a  strategic 
balance,  some  of  which,  as  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, we  are  doing  already.  However,  if  we  do 
not  modernize  the  ICBM  leg  of  the  TRIAD, 
and  maintain  those  important  capabilities 
unique  to  the  ICBM,  restoration  of  a  strate- 
gic balance  will  not  be  possible.  As  my  pred- 
ecessor, Harold  Brown,  wrote  recently: 
■••  •  •  we  said  in  the  early  1970s  that  we 
would  modernize  with  a  new  missile  in  the 
late  1970s.  In  the  mid-1970s  we  said  that  we 
would  do  so  in  the  early  1980s,  and  in  the 
late  1970s  that  we  would  in  the  mid-1980s. 
We  have  failed  so  far  to  do  any  of  those 
things,  even  while  the  Soviets  were  deploy- 
ing over  600  new  ICBMs,  each  with  a  pay- 
load  equal  to  or  greatec  than  that  of  MX. 
and  with  accuracies  now  matching  those  of 
the  most  accurate  U.S.  ICBMs. 

To  say  that  the  United  States  will  mod- 
ernize in  the  early  1990s  with  a  small  single- 
warhead  missile  will  just  not  be  believable. 
The  Soviets  would  be  justified  in  calculating 
that  any  new  U.S.  ICBM  system  will  be 
aborted  by  some  combination  of  environ- 
mental, doctrinal,  fiscal,  and  political  prob- 
lems." 

Finally,  there  is  the  important  consider- 
ation of  arms  control.  While  a  strong  and 
viable  deterrent  is  essential  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace,  our  search  for  a  durable 
foundation  that  can  support  a  lasting  peace 
must  also  incorporate  significant  and  verifi- 
able reductions  in  the  size  and  destructive 
potential  of  existing  nuclear  arsenals.  The 
President's  ICBM  modernization  plan  is 
fully  consistent  with,  in  fact,  necessary  to, 
such  arms  reductions.  As  you  are  all  aware, 
the  President  has  proposed  a  strategic  arms 
reduction  proposal,  START,  which  would 
reduce  by  one-third  the  overall  size  of  both 
sides'  deployed  ballistic  missile  warheads, 
with  even  greater  reductions  in  those  weap- 
ons systems  that  are  potentially  the  most 
destabilizing— land-based  ballistic  missiles. 
Whether  the  President's  START  proposal  is 
successful  will,  in  large  measure,  depend  on 
Soviet  perceptions  of  this  nation's  determi- 
nation to  maintain  its  deterrent  capability 


in  the  face  of  the  persistent  growth  of 
Soviet  miliUry  power.  Because  the  ICBM 
modernization  plan  is  essential  to  our  deter- 
rence capability,  the  Soviets  will  undoubted- 
ly perceive  this  nation's  decision  on  whether 
to  support  it  a  litmus  test  of  the  extent  of 
that  determination.  If  the  American  people 
and  Its  Congress  give  their  support,  the 
Soviet  Union  will  come  to  the  realization 
that  the  United  States  understands  the  cur- 
rent strategic  realities  and  fully  intends  to 
meet  the  national  security  obligations  these 
realities  impose.  By  reinforcing  this  percep- 
tion of  American  determination,  vigorous 
ICBM  modernization  will  discourage  the 
notion  that  a  continuation  of  the  Soviet 
arms  build-up  will  afford  the  Soviet  Union 
any  strategic  advantage  and  encourage 
Soviet  cooperation  in  bringing  strategic 
arms  under  control.  Conversely,  failure  to 
modernize  will  serve  only  to  foster  a  Soviet 
belief  in  the  soundness  of  their  policy  of 
seeking  unilateral  strategic  advantage 
through  the  continued  deployment  of  ever 
more  powerful  weapons  In  ever  greater 
numbers. 

Until  this  issue  is  clearly  resolved  in  favor 
of  a  modernized  ICBM  force,  we  can  expect 
little  cooperation  from  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Geneva.  We  have  learned  the  hard  way  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  impressed  not  by  self-re- 
straint, but  by  determination.  For  the  first 
time  they  have  proved  willing  to  sit  down  at 
the  negotiating  table  to  discuss  arms  reduc- 
tion: let  us  give  them  the  incentive  to  stay 
there  and  reach  fair,  equitable,  and  verifia- 
ble agreements. 

Let  me  make  one  final  point  about  the 
centrality  of  our  ICBM  modernization  plan 
to  arms  control.  This  Administration  has 
sought  to  move  away  from  arms  control 
agreements  that  confine  their  restrictions 
to  such  limited  measures  of  strategic  capa- 
bility as  launchers  and  missiles,  and  empha- 
sized instead  those  elements  of  strategic  ca- 
pability that  threaten  to  upset  stability.  In 
this  connection.  I  was  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Commission  report  echoed  this  Adminis- 
trations  focus  on  warhead  and  throw- 
weight  reductions  in  the  START  negotia- 
tions. 

The  President's  modernization  plan  sup- 
ports this  concern  with  stability  by  holding 
out  the  promise,  over  the  long  term,  of 
channeling  ICBM  forces  into  more  stable  di- 
rections. Such  stability  can  be  enhanced  by 
deployments  that  distribute  the  toUl 
number  of  warheads  contained  in  the  ICBM 
forces  over  a  larger  number  of  smaller  mis- 
siles, thereby  reducing  the  target  value  of 
individual  ICBMs.  In  reducing  the  value  of 
individual  strategic  assets,  we  reduce  the 
attack  incentive  of  a  potential  aggressor.  If 
this  promise  is  to  be  realized,  we  must 
pursue  the  two-step  process  provided  by  the 
President's  plan. 

First,  we  must  deploy  the  Peacekeeper 
missile  to  end  the  current,  destabilizing  ad- 
vantage the  Soviet  Union  enjoys  in  critical 
prompt  hard  target  capability.  The  Soviets 
will  not  voluntarily  give  up  their  current 
strategic  advantage.  If  we  do  not  take  this 
first  step,  they  will  have  no  incentive  to 
move  toward  ICBM  deployments  that  are 
more  sUbilizing.  Deployment  of  the  Peace- 
keeper will  act  as  a  necessary  foundation 
and  catalyst  for  a  restructuring  of  U.S.  and 
Soviet  ICBM  forces. 

Second,  we  must  vigorously  pursue  small, 
single  warhead  missile  technology  and  oper- 
ational concepts  to  determine  the  technical, 
operational  and  fiscal  feasibility  of  moving 
to  an  ICBM  structure  that  increases  the  em- 
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phasis  on  the  deployment  of  ICBMs  that  in- 
dividually are  of  less  value  as  targets. 

The  report  issued  by  the  President's  Com- 
mission reflects  the  dedication  and  patriot- 
ism with  which  this  bipartisan  group  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans  responded  to  the  task 
given  them.  Let  me  end.  then,  by  quoting 
from  the  end  of  their  report: 

"If  we  can  begin  to  see  ourselves.  In  deal- 
ing with  these  Issues,  not  as  political  parti- 
sans or  as  crusaders  for  one  specific  solution 
to  a  part  of  this  complex  set  of  problems, 
but  rather  as  citizens  of  a  great  nation  with 
the  humbling  obligation  to  persevere  In  the 
long-run  task  of  preserving  both  peace  and 
liberty  for  the  world,  a  common  perspective 
may  finally  be  found. " 

Statement  of  Gen.  John  W.  Vessey.  Jr., 
USA,  Chairman,  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  testify  on 
the  Important  subject  of  strategic  force 
modernization  and  the  JCS  views  on  the 
report  of  the  President's  Commission  on 
Strategic  Forces. 

In  December  of  last  year,  the  President 
asked  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  review  our 
strategic  forces  modernization  program,  and 
to  report  back  to  him  in  February  with  the 
results  of  the  review.  We  did  so.  We  also  re- 
viewed the  report  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission and  provided  our  recommendation 
to  the  President  on  that  report  on  the  4th 
of  April.  Today.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  report  to 
you  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  working 
independently  of  the  Commission,  arrived  at 
land-based  ICBM  force  conclusions  which 
are  fundamentally  the  same  as  those  of  the 
President's  Commission.  I  can  report  to  you, 
as  the  JCS  did  to  the  President,  that  the 
JCS  are  unanimous  In  their  support  for  the 
report  of  the  Commission. 

Through  the  years,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  have  examined  strategic  nuclear  force 
Issues  In  great  deUll.  This  particular  group 
of  Chiefs  has  continued  the  examination. 
Since  last  fall,  we  have  met  48  times  to  ex- 
amine strategic  nuclear  force  Issues.  We 
have  looked  at  our  entire  strategic  nuclear 
force,  examined  Its  effectiveness,  survivabil- 
ity, the  need  for  modernization,  and  the 
arms  control  impacts  of  our  programs.  We 
have  looked  at  the  intercontinental  ballistic 
missile  force,  with  particular  emphasis  on 
MX.  Its  contribution  to  our  total  force,  and 
the  alternate  basing  modes  for  the  MX.  We 
have  heard  reports  from  recognized  authori- 
ties from  both  Inside  and  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment; we  met  often  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  on  these  issues:  we  met  twice 
with  the  President's  Commission:  and  since 
the  first  of  the  year  we  have  met  twice  with 
the  President  on  strategic  forces  issues.  We 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort 
studying  the  problems. 

The  need  for  our  defense  forces  stems 
from  the  threats  this  country  may  face.  The 
Soviets  have  made  massive  strategic  deploy- 
ments in  the  past  decade.  In  the  past  six 
years,  they  have  deployed  among  the  most 
accurate  operational  missiles  In  the  world, 
and  those  missiles  are  based  In  the  world's 
hardest  missile  silos.  In  the  last  year,  as 
part  of  the  further  modernization  of  their 
missiles,  they  deployed  over  1,200  modem, 
hard-target  attack  warheads— more  than  we 
intend  to  deploy  in  our  entire  ICBM  mod- 
ernization program. 

In  considering  the  modernization  of  our 
strategic  forces,  we  must  recognize  that  ac- 
celerating Soviet  modernization  and  our 
own  lack  of  modernization  in  the  past  two 
decades  has  left  us  well  behind  the  Soviet 


Union  In  several  Important  measures  of 
military  capability.  We  have  not  deployed  a 
new  ICBM  since  the  early  1970s.  We  have 
deployed  only  one  new  ballistic  missile  sub- 
marine since  1967:  In  fact,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  SALT  I.  the  Soviets  are  dismantling 
ballistic  missile  submarines  that  are  newer 
than  our  newest  POSEIDON  boats.  We 
began  to  deploy  cruise  missiles  only  in  De- 
cember of  last  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
during  this  same  period  the  Soviet  Union 
tested  and  deployed  several  new  types  of 
ICBMs  and  new  and  Improved  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  missliei.  The  Soviets  have 
had  cruise  missiles  deployed  on  submarines 
since  the  early  60s. 

For  the  past  several  decades,  the  United 
States  has  relied  on  deterrence  through 
strength  to  counter  the  growing  Soviet 
threat.  We  have  tried  to  make  It  clear  to  the 
Soviets  that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
achieve  their  alms  through  war.  Our  strate- 
gy Is  to  deter  war.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
believe  that  deterrence  and  stability  come 
from  establishing  significant  doubt  In  the 
minds  of  the  Soviets  that  their  war  aims  can 
be  achieved.  We  also  believe  that  from  the 
military  point  of  view  the  entire  range  of 
US  and  Allied  forces— strategic  nuclear 
forces,  theater  nuclear  forces,  and  general 
pupose  forces— all  contibute  to  deterrence. 
The  present  body  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  has  consistently  recommended  the 
modernization  of  the  entire  strategic  nucle- 
ar TRIAD  to  restore  an  adequate  margin  of 
safety  in  the  immediate  future.  The  Presi- 
dent's Commission  has  made  the  same  rec- 
ommendation. 

On  the  nth  of  February,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  briefed  the  President  on  the  results 
of  their  review  of  strategic  forces  and  rec- 
ommended: 

Continued  strong  support  for  the  TRIAD, 
and  continued  supFtort  to  modernize  the 
TRIAD.  We  believe  that  the  combination  of 
land-based  ICBMs.  sea-based  ballistic  mis- 
siles, and  bombers  with  air-launched  cruise 
missiles  provide  a  broad  range  of  capabili- 
ties whose  synergism  complicates  the  Soviet 
planning,  provides  us  flexibility  and  pro- 
vides an  Important  hedge  against  technolog- 
ical surprise  by  the  Soviets  in  neutralizing 
any  particular  leg  of  the  TRIAD. 

Continued  highest  priority  support  for  im- 
provements in  command,  control,  communi- 
cations smd  warning.  Because  our  strategy  is 
one  that  does  not  Include  a  first-strike,  the 
ability  of  the  command  and  control  and  In- 
telligence system  to  survive  an  attack  and 
provide  the  wherewithal  to  retaliate  is  key 
to  deterrence. 

Field  MX  in  MINUTEMAN  silos.  The  ac- 
curate, prompt,  hard-target  attack  capabil- 
ity of  the  MX  is  needed  now  and  will  add 
greatly  to  our  deterrent  strength. 

Continued  research  and  development  for 
survlvable  land-based  ICBM  systems,  to  In- 
clude research  on  small  mobile  ICBMs. 

Continued  research  to  resolve  the  uncer- 
tainties about  hardness  of  fixed  bases  for 
ICBMs. 

We  also  recommended  that  the  President 
set  a  new  direction  for  the  future  and  an- 
nounce increased  research  for  active  defense 
against  ballistic  missiles.  We  pointed  out  our 
recognition  that  there  was  no  near-term  so- 
lution for  defense  against  ballistic  missiles, 
but  that  technological  developments  on  the 
horizon  could  give  hope  to  our  own  people 
and  to  our  allies  that  we  could  use  our  tech- 
nology to  provide  defenses  which,  when  sup- 
plemented with  arms  control  agreements, 
could  move  us  away  from  sole  dependence 
on  the  threat  of  retaliation. 


The  Commission  pointed  out  that  it  is  the 
survivability  and  effectiveness  of  the  entire 
TRIAD,  and  not  of  any  single  leg,  on  which 
deterrence  must  rest.  Strategic  modemiza- 
tlon  must  deal  with  the  combination  of. 
land-based  ICBMs.  sea-based  ballistic  mis- 
siles, and  bombers  with  air-launched  cruise 
missiles,  all  providing  a  broad  range  of  nec- 
essary, complementary  and  mutually  sup- 
porting capabilities.  The  synergism  of  these 
capabilities  complicates  Soviet  planning  and 
provides  us  flexibility  to  threaten  various 
forms  and  levels  of  retaliation  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  also  provides  an  important 
hedge  against  technological  surprise  which 
might  lead  to  neutralization  of  any  leg  of 
the  TRIAD.  We  agree  with  the  Commission 
that  deployment  of  MX  as  soon  as  possible 
is  necessary  to  counter  the  increasing  Soviet 
military  advantage.  The  accurate  MX  war- 
heads will  let  the  Soviets  know  that  their 
missile  silos,  their  leadership,  bunkers,  and 
associated  command  and  control  are  placed 
at  risk,  and  that  their  ability  to  achieve 
their  war  aims  is  seriously  in  doubt.  It  also 
provides  leverage  in  arms  control  negotia- 
tions, and  thus  Improves  our  deterrent  pos- 
ture. 

I  told  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit-' 
tee  on  8  December  that  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  fully  supported  the  deployment  of 
MX  but  that  there  were  differing  views  on 
the  basing  mode.  On  21  April  1983  we  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee that  we  all  support  basing  MX  in 
Minuteman  silos.  Now.  some  will  ask  what 
has  changed  our  views  since  the  President's 
22  November  1982  recommendations  on  de- 
ployment. To  set  this  issue  to  rest,  let  me 
provide  you  some  of  the  details  of  our  No- 
vember recommendations  to  the  President. 
On  8  November  we  told  the  President  that 
we  believed  he  was  being  forced  Into  a  final 
basing  decision  prematurely  and  that  his 
first  decision  to  field  MX  in  Minuteman 
silos  while  searching  for  a  better  mode  was 
a  good  decision.  Three  of  the  Chiefs  dis- 
agree with  deploying  in  closely  spaced 
basing.  The  principal  concerns  of  two  of 
those  three  were  technological  and  cost  un- 
certainties of  closely  spaced  basing.  General 
Gabriel  and  I,  considering  the  early  congres- 
sional rejection  of  MX  in  Minuteman  silos, 
recommended  going  ahead  with  deployment 
in  the  closely  spaced  basing  mode  and  rec- 
ommended a  vigorous  research  and  develop- 
ment program  to  resolve  the  uncertainties 
in  closely  spaced  basing.  We  believed  that 
most  of  the  uncertainties  could  be  resolved 
and  that  uncertainty  itself  has  deterrent 
value.  Central  to  all  viewpoints  was  unani- 
mous agreement  on  the  Importance  of  de- 
ploying on  schedule.  After  considering  the 
Intervening  political  development  and  In  re- 
considering the  arguments  on  technological 
uncertainty,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  have 
unanimously  concluded  that  the  crucial 
need  for  an  advanced  highly  capable  ICBM 
can  best  be  met  by  the  deployment  of  MX 
in  Minuteman  silos. 

The  Commission  correctly  looked  beyond 
the  specifics  of  an  MX  basing  mode,  and 
more  Importantly  did  not  consider  the 
ICBM  force  in  isolation.  They  recognized 
that  our  goal  should  be  to  increase  stability. 
We  endorse  their  recommendation  that  re- 
search on  a  small,  single  warhead  ICBM 
begin  at  once.  Development  of  such  a 
weapon  may  offer  the  prospect  of  continued 
deterrence  with  even  greater  stability  in  the 
future.  We  also  strongly  support  the  recom- 
mendation for  continued  research  to  resolve 
uncertainties  about  silo  or  shelter  hardness. 
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The  Commission's  report  gives  us  a  formula 
that  makes  sense  l>oth  militarily  and  fiscal- 
ly 

Following  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions will  provide  effective  deterrence.  The 
deployment  of  MX  will  help  redress  the  im- 
balances that  have  developed  over  the  past 
decade.  In  the  future,  adding  the  small 
single  warhead  ICBM  coupled  with  an  ag- 
gressive arms  control  effort  offers  the  pros- 
pect of  increased  stability.  We  believe  that 
these  steps  coupled  with  the  Presidents 
iong-term  goal  of  effective  defense  against 
tutllistic  missiles  provide  a  blueprint  for  de- 
terrence well  into  the  next  century. 

In  our  review  of  strategic  systems  and  our 
overall  strategic  posture  we  have  also  looiied 
at  costs.  We  believe  that  the  President's 
budget  represents  a  balance  among  our  stra- 
tegic nuclear,  our  theater  nuclear  forces  and 
our  general  purpose  forces.  The  Presidents 
program  for  strategic  forces  represents  less 
than  15  percent  of  the  DoD  budget  for  each 
year  of  the  five  year  period.  This  equates  to 
about  one  percent  of  the  GNP.  The  estimat- 
ed cost  of  the  President's  program  based  on 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commission 
would  be  $5.3  billion  in  FY  1984.  This  is  $4.7 
billion  for  deployment  of  MX  in  Mnuteman 
silos  and  $.6  billion  to  begin  follow-on  tech- 
nology. The  toUl  cost  of  deploying  MX  in 
Minuteman  silos  is  estimated  to  be  $16.6  bil- 
lion (constant  82  dollars).  This  is  $9.8  billion 
less  than  the  $26.4  billion  estimated  for  CSB 
deployment  for  MX.  The  Commission  rec- 
ommended an  additional  $1.5  billion  for  re- 
search on  hardening  techniques  and  for  en- 
gineering design  for  a  small  missile.  Results 
of  this  concept  development  effort  will  de- 
termine additional  funding  requirements  for 
FY  1987  and  beyond.  In  terms  of  cost  and 
mUitary  capability  the  President's  proposal 
represents  a  balanced  approach  to  the  mod- 
ernization of  our  strategic  nuclear  deter- 
rent. 

Before  concluding.  I  should  discuss  arms 
control.  As  the  Secretary  of  Defense  noted 
in  his  fiscal  year  1984  Annual  Report,  it  is 
the  policy  of  the  United  SUtes  to  maintain 
the  lowest  level  of  armament  compatible 
with  the  preservation  of  our  security  and 
that  of  our  allies.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
have  concluded  that  the  preservation  of 
that  security  urgently  requires  deployment 
of  MX  and  continuation  of  the  strategic 
modernization  program.  But  we  are  united 
in  strong  support  for  meaningful,  effective, 
and  verifiable  arms  reduction.  Such  reduc- 
tions will  occur  only  if  we  make  it  clear  to 
the  Soviets  that  we  have  the  resolve  to 
maintain  an  adequate  strategic  deterrent 
force.  Approval  of  the  President's  recom- 
mendations is  an  essential  first  step  toward 
greater  stability  and  genuine  arms  reduc- 
tions. 

All  of  us  share  a  common  desire  to  provide 
for  our  national  security  in  the  most  effec- 
tive and  most  economical  way.  Soviet  goals 
and  objectives  are  not  a  reflection  of  our 
own,  and  the  capability  that  might  deter 
the  United  States  does  not  necessarily  deter 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
are  firmly  convinced  that  the  program  out- 
lined by  the  President  is  needed  to  deter  ag- 
gression and  represents  a  balanced  ap- 
proach to  providing  the  forces  necessary  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense.  A  strong 
modem  deterrent,  coupled  with  aggressive 
arms  control  policies,  will  provide  for  stabili- 
ty and  ensure  national  security.  The  Presi- 
dent's decision  has  the  unqualified  support 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  deserves  the 
full  support  of  the  Congress.  I  urge  this 
Committee  to  lead  the  Congress  to  appro- 


priate the  funds  for  this  most  important  un- 
dertaking in  providing  security  for  the 
American  people  and  the  Free  World. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  ready  for  your  ques- 
tions. 


THE  POLISH  DAILY  ZGODA 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
75th  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Daily 
Zgoda  (Dziennik  Zwiazkowy)  pub- 
lished in  Chicago  by  the  Polish  Na- 
tional Alliance.  The  weekly  Zgoda, 
published  since  1881.  was  supplement- 
ed by  the  Daily  Zgoda  in  1908. 

The  Polish  Daily  Zgoda  not  only  has 
brought  its  readers  news  of  special  in- 
terest to  them  from  across  the  Nation 
and  the  world,  but  it  has  contributed 
significantly  to  our  country  by  keeping 
alive  Polish  history,  culture  and  tradi- 
tions which  are  so  notable  and  so 
worthy. 

My  friend  Aloysius  A.  Mazewski, 
president  of  the  Polish  National  Alli- 
ance, in  a  statement  on  the  paper's 
75th  anniversary  notes  that  the  Polish 
Daily  Zgoda  reflects  the  prevailing  at- 
titudes and  aspirations  of  Americans 
of  Polish  heritage.  He  says  that  the 
paper  addresses  itself  to  the  objectives 
of  the  Polish  National  Alliance,  to 
publicizing  the  activities  of  Polonia's 
civic,  cultural  and  educational  soci- 
eties, to  the  role  of  Americans  of 
Polish  heritage  in  the  mainstream  of 
American  life,  to  the  policies  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  the  defense  of 
Poland's  right  to  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence within  the  framework  of 
American  security  and  enlightened 
self  interest. 

For  many  years  now,  Jan  Krawiec, 
who  once  worked  with  me  in  Chicago, 
is  the  editor  of  the  Polish  Daily  Zgoda. 
He  has  always  been  very  respected  as 
both  a  journalist  and  editor. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Polish  Daily 
Zgoda's  75th  anniversary,  I  congratu- 
late Aloysius  Mazewski,  Jan  Krawiec 
and  all  the  men  and  women  who  par- 
ticipate in  the  writing,  editing  and 
publishing  of  this  fine  newspaper. 


DEFENDING  AMERICA 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
when  Demosthenes,  the  great  states- 
man of  Athens,  was  asked  why  the 
people  of  that  ancient  city  failed  to 
oppose  the  dictatorship  of  Phillip  of 
Macedon  in  341  B.C..  Demosthenes 
blamed  the  leaders.  The  people  of 
Athens  failed  in  their  duty,  he  said, 
because  the  leaders  had  not  only 
failed  to  inform  but  had.  in  effect,  told 
the  people  what  they  wanted  to  hear, 
instead  of  what  they  needed  to  hear  to 
assure  their  survival. 

Whatever  may  lie  ahead  for  our 
Nation,  I  believe  history  will  record 
that  President  Reagan  has  told  the 
people  of  America  what  they  need  to 
know,  the  hard  facts  of  international 
life.  In  his  address  to  the  Nation  on 


the  night  of  March  23.  Mr.  Reagan 
called  for  historic  change  in  U.S.  strat- 
egy and  explained  in  clear,  forceful 
terms  the  reasons  for  his  proposal. 

How  we  shall  respond  remains  to  be 
seen.  But  I  am  personally  convinced 
that  the  fate  of  our  Nation  depends 
upon  our  response;  indeed,  if  I  may 
borrow  the  title  of  Jonathan  Schell's 
influential  new  book,  upon  our  re- 
sponse to  the  President's  initiative 
may  well  depend  "The  Pate  of  the 
Earth." 

In  reading  military  history.  I  am  im- 
pressed that  over  and  over  again,  na- 
tions have  come  to  historical  intersec- 
tions; those  nations  which  have 
chosen  wisely  have  survived  and  pros- 
pered while  those  which  have  taken 
wrong  turns  have  paid  a  bitter  price 
for  their  errors  of  judgment. 

The  failure  of  King  PhUlip  II  to 
adapt  Mediterranean  style  naval  war- 
fare doomed  Spanish  efforts  to  com- 
pete in  the  Atlantic  against  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  and  contributed  heavi- 
ly to  the  historic  defeat  of  the  Spanish 
Armada. 

The  conscious  and  obstinate  refusal 
of  the  Turks  to  adopt  European  meth- 
ods of  training  led  to  one  military  dis- 
aster after  another.  Even  subsequent 
efforts  to  modernize  could  not  prevent 
defeats  which  culminated  in  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Empire  in  1918. 

Similarly,  the  deliberate  downplay- 
ing of  artillery  doomed  the  ambitions 
of  Frederick  the  Great  despite  the  leg- 
endary valor  and  obedience  of  his 
Prussian  troops. 

But  the  willingness  to  form  a  nation- 
al bank  to  finance  naval  expansion 
permitted  Britain  to  become  a  global 
seapower,  far  outdistancing  rival  na- 
tions including  some  whose  warships 
were  better  designed  than  their  Brit- 
ish equivalents  and  whose  govern- 
ments aspired  to  naval  parity  or  pre- 
dominance. 

In  our  own  century,  drastic  strategic 
mistakes  have  been  the  margin  be- 
tween safety  and  suffering,  victory 
and  defeat,  as  the  French  sought  to 
hide  behind  an  impractical  maginot 
line,  the  British  failed  to  mobilize 
against  Hitler  and  America  dallied 
while  Japan  prepared  war  in  the  Pacif- 
ic. 

That  such  decisions— of  prepared- 
ness and  strategy— are  matters  of  life 
or  death  is  the  repetitious  lesson  of 
history.  Therefore  President  Reagan's 
March  23  message  to  the  American 
people  should  be  evaluated  in  an  his- 
torical perspective. 

Mr.  Reagan's  proposal  is  to  execute 
a  180°  shift  in  the  strategic  nuclear 
policy  which  the  United  States  has  fol- 
lowed for  the  past  20  years— to  move 
away  from  a  policy  based  on  our  abili- 
ty to  kill  the  Russian  people,  and 
toward  a  policy  based  on  our  ability  to 
protect  our  own  homeland  without 
threatening  the  Russian  population. 


He  seeks  nothing  less  than  to  lift  from 
above  our  heads  the  nuclear  sword  of 
Damocles.  If  he  is  successful  in  this 
noble  endeavor,  I  believe  President 
Reagan  will  one  day  be  regarded  as 
the  greatest  peacemaker  of  our  centu- 
ry. He  deserves  our  wholehearted  ad- 
miration and  our  vigorous  suppori. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Senate  will  consid- 
er much  testimony  of  a  scientific 
nature  and  properly  so.  But  the  basic 
issue  of  U.S.  strategy  hinges  on  issues 
of  moral  and  political  judgment  which 
far  transcend  purely  military  or  scien- 
tific considerations.  It  is  upon  these 
issues  that  I  would  like  to  briefly  com- 
ment. 

In  the  congressional  reading  room  is 
a  volume  entitled:  "An  Encyclopedia 
of  Military  History,"  compiled  by  R.  E. 
and  T.  N.  Dupuy.  It  records  the  histo- 
ry of  warfare  from  3,500  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  present  day, 
with  a  page  or  two  devoted  to  each 
major  battle  or  war.  The  volume  is  de- 
pressingly  long,  comprising  nearly 
1,500  pages.  In  nearly  5,500  years  of 
human  history,  during  which  hun- 
dreds of  empires  and  thousands  of  na- 
tiorjs  rose  and  fell,  the  Dupuys  were 
able  to  find  only  a  single  instance- 
just  one— of  a  nation  which  voluntari- 
ly abandoned  the  defense  of  its  own 
people.  That  dubious  distinction  be- 
longs to  the  United  States.  We  ac- 
quired it  in  the  mid-1960's  when  we 
unilaterally  abandoned  efforts  to 
defend  our  homeland,  and  embraced 
the  policy  that  has  liecome  known  as 
mutual  assured  destruction. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  military  ac- 
ronym is  more  on  the  mark  than  the 
one  that  was  coined  for  the  doctrine  of 
mutual  assured  destruction,  because  if 
mutual  assured  destruction  is  not 
MADness.  then  nothing  is.  The  MAD 
doctrine  was  based  on  false  premises, 
was  never  accepted  by  the  Soviets,  and 
is  fundamentally  immoral. 

The  MAD  theory  is  easier  to  de- 
scribe than  it  is  to  defend.  Essentially, 
it  is  a  murder-suicide  pact.  The  theory 
was  that  if  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  possessed  the  power 
to  destroy  each  other,  but  not  each 
other's  weapons,  then  neither  would 
ever  attack  the  other,  because  the  end 
result  would  be  the  destruction  of 
both. 

The  first  false  premise  on  which  the 
MAD  doctrine  was  based  was  the 
notion  that  the  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missiles,  of  the  late  1960's  vintage, 
was  the  ultimate  weapon.  The 
MADmen  assumed  there  would  be  no 
further  advances  in  military  technolo- 
gy, at  least  none  that  would  matter. 

This  was  a  most  foolish  assumption 
to  make.  The  "Encyclopedia  of  Mili- 
tary History."  to  which  I  have  already 
alluded,  indicates  that  over  the  last 
five  millenia  there  has  been  a  rough 
balance  in  the  relative  preminence  of 
offensive  and  defensive  systems,  with 
the  balance  shifting  every  60  or  70 


years.  More  often  than  not.  it  was  the 
defense  that  was  in  the  ascendancy. 
The  military  balance  has  never  ever 
been  static,  yet  the  MADmen  assumed 
the  time  and  technology  would  be 
frozen,  if  not  for  all  of  time,  at  least 
for  the  indefinite  future,  at  where  we 
were  15  to  20  years  ago. 

It  was  an  assumption  that  proved 
false  within  a  few  years  after  Secre- 
tary McNamara  succeeded  in  making 
mutual  assured  destruction  offical 
U.S.  policy.  The  development  of  inde- 
pendently targetable  warheads  with 
circular  errors  probable  of  300  feet  or 
less  undermined  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  the  MAD  doctrine.  With  accu- 
rate MIRV's  on  ICBM's,  it  was  at  least 
theoretically  possible  for  one  nation  to 
destroy  the  other's  weapons  under 
condition  of  surprise  attack.  Assured 
destruction  no  longer  would  be 
mutual. 

By  adhering  to  the  MAD  doctrine, 
we  have  assured  our  own  destruction 
in  the  event  of  a  general  nuclear  war, 
but  not  that  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviets  are  on  the  verge  of  achieving, 
if  they  have  not  already,  the  ability, 
under  conditions  of  first  strike,  to  de- 
stroy virtually  all  of  our  ICBM's,  vir- 
tually all  of  our  strategic  bombers,  and 
those  nuclear  submarines  that  are  in 
port  at  any  given  time.  While  still 
most  unlikely,  a  nuclear  Pearl  Harbor 
is  now  a  conceivable  policy  option  for 
the  generals  in  the  Kremlin. 

Another  fundamental  flaw  of 
mutual  assured  destruction  is  that  it 
was  never  mutual.  Soviet  leaders.  In 
both  official  statements  for  foreign 
consumption  and  in  their  military 
journals,  derided  it  from  the  beginning 
as  both  Insane  and  unmoral.  As  Sena- 
tors know,  for  the  MAD  doctrine  to 
have  any  validity  at  all,  it  is  necessary 
for  the  leaders  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to  reject 
nuclear  war  as  an  instrument  of 
policy.  We,  of  course,  have  done  so. 
But  the  Soviet  leaders  never  have.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  still  Soviet  doctrine 
that  a  military  clash  between  the 
Communist  world  and  the  capitalist 
world  is  inevitable;  that  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  will  be  used  in  that 
clash,  and  that  the  Soviets  should  ini- 
tiate the  use  of  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction in  order  to  make  certain  that 
the  Socialist  world  will  emerge  triirni- 
phant. 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  mere  rhetoric 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  leaders,  Mr. 
President,  they  have  been  putting 
their  money  where  their  mouths  are. 
The  Soviet  strategic  forces,  unlike 
ours,  are  configured  for  an  attack  on 
our  weapons,  not  for  the  mutual  mas- 
sacre of  civilians  called  for  in  the 
MAD  doctrine.  While  Secretary  McNa- 
mara and  his  successors  deliberately 
stripped  America's  air  defenses  so  our 
civilians  would  be  more  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  nuclear  weapons,  the  Soviets 
were  spending  hundreds  of  billions  of 


rubles  on  air  defense,  ballistic  missile 
defense,  and  civil  defense.  Last  June 
18,  the  Soviets  tested,  apparently  suc- 
cessfully, the  command  and  control 
systems  that  would  be  required  to 
make  a  nuclear  surprise  attack  work.- 
It  seems  clear  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
do  not  accept  the  MAD  doctrine  and 
never  will.  MAD  is  not  a  pact  at  all. 
just  a  one-way  ticket  to  oblivion  for 
the  United  States  if  we  continue  to 
cling  to  this  preposterous  doctrine. 

The  practical  reasons  I  have  dis- 
cussed are  more  than  reason  enough 
for  us  to  abandon,  once  and  for  all,  the 
doctrine  of  mutual  assured  destruc- 
tion, and  to  move  in  the  direction  that 
the  President  has  pointed  out  for  us. 
But  there  is  for  me  an  even  more  com- 
pelling reason: 

The  MAD  doctrine  is  immoral. 
There  is  something  macabre,  and 
worse,  in  basing  our  security  on  our 
ability  to  murder  Russian  women  and 
children.  And  it  is  even  more  repre- 
hensible—if that  Is  possible— to  delib- 
erately increase  the  exposiu-e  of  our 
own  people  to  nuclear  destruction 
simply  In  order  to  fulfill  the  demands 
of  an  abstract,  ahistorical,  unproven, 
and  illogical  theory.  We  pray  that  de- 
terrence will  not  fail.  But  if  deterrence 
fails,  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
massacring  ordinary  Russian  civilians, 
the  vast  majority  of  whom  have  suf- 
fered more  from  communism,  and  who 
hate  communism  more  than  we  ever 
will.  Americans  across  the  political 
spectnun  have  been  uncomfortable 
with  our  strategic  nuclear  policy  for 
some  time,  and  I  think  the  MAD  doc- 
trine is  the  reason  why. 

By  emphasizing  strategic  defense. 
President  Reagan  has  pointed  the  way 
to  a  revised  nuclear  strategy  that  is 
logically  soimd  and  historically  cor- 
rect; that  does  not  rely  on  the  goodwill 
of  the  generals  in  the  Kremlin  to  suc- 
ceed, and  which  is  based  on  the  con- 
cept of  saving  lives,  not  destroying 
them. 

If  we  can  create  an  effective  ballistic 
missile  defense,  the  American  people 
no  longer  need  fear  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. We  can  lift  that  fear  from  the 
lives  of  all  of  our  people  without  rely- 
ing for  our  security  on  the  goodwill 
and  humanitarianism  of  leaders  who 
have  butchered  innocents  from  Af- 
ghanistan to  Poland,  or  on  the  prom- 
ises of  totalitarian  leaders  who  have 
never  kept  such  promises  in  the  past. 
I  should  point  out,  in  anticipation  of 
objections  which  are  sure  to  be  raised, 
that  an  effective  missile  defense 
system  need  not  be  perfect  in  order  to 
achieve  a  substantial  reduction  in 
danger. 

Furthermore,  if  we  can  create  an  ef- 
fective ballistic  missile  defense,  we  can 
then  begin  to  withdraw  from  our  own 
arsenal  the  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion that  have  cast  such  a  pall  over 
the  world.  If  we  can  base  our  security 
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on  something  more  substantial  than 
our  ability  to  icill  Russian  women  and 
children,  we  need  no  longer  stockpile 
such  weapons.  We  could  take  a  very 
positive  step  toward  reducing  the 
number  of  offensive  weapons  in  the 
world  with  fear  of  endangering  our 
own  security,  and  perhaps  begin  the 
process  that  would  remove  these 
nightmare  weapons  from  the  face  of 
the  Earth. 

Experts  assure  me  that  it  is  both 
practicable  and  affordable  for  the 
United  States  to  deploy  an  effective 
ballistic  missile  defense  before  the  end 
of  this  century.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
worthy  task  than  the  one  the  Presi- 
dent set  before  us  on  March  23.  Let  us 
get  on  with  the  task. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
there  is  an  order  for  the  Senate  to  pro- 
ceed now  to  the  consideration  of  the 
pending  resolution. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  further  morning  business? 
If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


Helms),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kastem),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClure).  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Murkowski)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi).  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
DixoN).  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton).  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston),  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
ston) would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  42, 
nays  46,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  76  Leg.] 
YEAS-42 


The 
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FIRST  CONCURRENT  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION-FISCAL  YEAR  1984 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  10  a.m. 
having  arrived,  the  Senate  will  now 
resume  consideration  of  the  pending 
business.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 27,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  27)  revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  and  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  and  1986. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

VOTE  ON  HOLLINGS  MOTION  TO  RECONSIDER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  Hollings 
motion  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  to  table  Hollings 
amendment  No.  1237  was  rejected. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 


Abdnor 

Grassley 

Proxmire 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Quayle 

Baker 

Hawkins 

Roth 

RosrhwiU 

Hecht 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Heinz 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Denton 

Kassebaum 

Symms 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Domenld 

Lugar 

Tower 

Durenberger 

Mattingly 

Trible 

East 

Nickles 

Wallop 

Garn 

Packwood 

Warner 

Goldwater 

Percy 

Weicker 

Gorton 

Pressler 
NAYS— 46 

Wilson 

Andrews 

Exon 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Ford 

Moynihan 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Nunn 

Biden 

Heflin 

Pell 

Bingaman 

Hollings 

Pryor 

Boren 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Bradley 

Jackson 

Riegle 

Bumpers 

Jepsen 

Sarbanes 

Burdick 

Johnston 

Sasser 

Byrd 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

Chiles 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Cochran 

Levin 

Stennis 

Cohen 

Long 

Tsongas 

Cranston 

Matsunaga 

Zorinsky 

D"Amato 

Melcher 

Dodd 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTING- 

-12 

DeConcini 

Hatfield 

Kennedy 

Dixon 

Helms 

Mathias 

Eagleton 

Huddleston 

McClure 

Glenn 

Kasten 

Murkowski 

So    the    motion    to    reconsider 
motion  to  table  was  rejected. 


the 


AMEinnfEHT  133« 

(Purpose:  to  increase  the  budget  ceilings, 
allow  increased  funding  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs,  and 
student  financial  assistance) 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The      VICE      PRESIDENT, 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1239. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  t6  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

On  page  3,  beginning  with  line  10.  strike 
out  through  line  23  on  page  16  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $875,925,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $910,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $982,575,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $1,048,900,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $807,325,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $850,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $910,675,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $964,400,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $204,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $163,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $147,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $133,600,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $1,383,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984;  $1,591,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985;  $1,189,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986;  $11,980,600,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limits  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly increased  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983;  $93,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $207,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $198,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986;  $191,200,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1.  1982.  October  1,  1983,  October 
1.  1984.  and  (Dctober  1.  1985,  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$55,400,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$48,200,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$48,100,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$97,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$48,700,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$101,000,000,000. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  years  1983  through  1986  for  each 
major  functional  category  are: 


(1)  National  E>efense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$244,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $214,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  )0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$267,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $241,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$299,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $270,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$334,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $300,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,500,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan    guarantee   commitments. 
$9,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,200,000,000. 

(D>   New    loan    guarantee   commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,500,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $15,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,800,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan      obligations. 
$11,600,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan       obligations. 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,200,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$37,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,400,000,000 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations, 
$13,100,000,000. 


(D)   New    loan    guarantee   commitments. 
$200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,100,000,000 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$13,900,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,900,000,000 

(C)  New       direct      loan      obligations, 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,700,000,000 

(C)  New       direct      loan      obligations, 
$14,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,800,000,000 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,500,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan      obligations. 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,600,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan       obligations. 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $24,000,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$18,600,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan    guarantee   commitments. 
$5,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$12,100,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan    guarantee   commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,300,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $13,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$12,200,000,000. 

(D)  New    lotui    guarantee   commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$6,500,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan    guarantee   commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,400,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,500,000,000.  ' 

(B)  Outlays.  $0. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,300,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000.000.. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,300,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $22,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan    guarantee   commitments, 
$1,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $25,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(O)   New    loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan    guarantee   commitments. 
$400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

<D)   New   loan    guarantee   commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

(9)  Community   and   Regional    Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6.600,000.000. ' 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,100,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan    guarantee   commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan    guarantee   commitments, 
$400,000,000. 

(10)  Education,    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,000,000,000. 
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(B)  Outlays.  $26,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$600,000,000. 

<0)   New    loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$6,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,900,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $27,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President. 
Members  of  the  Senate,  as  you  will 
recall,  yesterday,  we  found  ourselves 
in  a  position  where  the  amendment  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Rudman)  was  to  the 
resolution,  not  to  the  Rollings  amend- 
ment. What  this  amendment  now  does 
is  amend  the  Hollings  amendment  so 
that  it  is  now  brought  down  to  the 
exact  levels  of  the  Rudman  amend- 
ment. 

In  other  words,  yesterday,  we  were 
running  on  two  courses.  We  passed  the 
Rudman  amendment  as  a  freestanding 
amendment  to  the  resolution.  What 
this  will  do  is  to  reduce  the  funding 
level  in  the  Hollings  amendment  to 
the  level  in  the  Rudman  amendment 
passed  yesterday. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes;  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  brings  us 
down  to  $400  miUion,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  brings  us 
down  to  the  $400  million  that  was  in 
the  Rudman  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  right. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Vote. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  a 
sufficient  second?  There  Is  a  sufficient 
second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  all  time 
yielded  back? 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  am  not  clear  in 
my  mind  what  the  amendment  does. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  This  amendment 
will  reduce  the  Hollings  amendment  to 
the  funding  levels  contained  in  the 
Rudman  amendment. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Is  this  reducing 
the  Hollings  amendment  to  the  level 
of  the  Rudman  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  So  we  are  voting 
once  again  on  $400  million  rather  than 
$1.5  billion.  We  are  definitely  opposed 
to  that. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  will  yield,  we  have 
had  two  very  hotly  contested  but  very 
positive  majority  votes  now  for  our 
amendment  at  the  $1.5  billion.  I  hope 
our  colleagues  will  stick  with  us.  This 
is  right  at  the  House  level  practically, 
and  I  hope  we  can  proceed  with  it  and 
go  to  conference  on  this  amount  and 
defeat  this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  we  are  in  a  position  as  of  last 
night  where  the  Senate,  by  a  majority 
vote,  approved  the  Rudman  amend- 
ment. I  am  not  asking  them  to  do  that 
again  but  reaffirm  their  position  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Hollings  amend- 
ment. At  present,  we  have  a  very  in- 
consistent situation. 

We  approved  the  Rudman  amend- 
ment and  it  was  freestanding.  Then  we 
did  not  table  the  Hollings  amendment. 
So  what  I  am  asking  the  Senate  to  do 
is  reaffirm  the  vote  that  it  made  last 
evening  in  support  of  the  Rudman 
amendment,  but  I  am  doing  it  by 
amending  the  Hollings  amendment  so 
that,  if  we  do  so  vote,  the  Hollings 
amendment  will  become  the  add-on 
that  was  sought  by  Senators  Rudman, 
DuRENBERGER,  mysclf,  and  others. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  not  what  the  Senate  has  been  indi- 
cating by  its  votes.  The  Senate  has 
been  clearly  indicating  by  its  votes 
that  it  wants  to  do  more  than  the 
Rudman  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senate  has  not 
clearly  indicated  anything.  What  it 
has  indicated  is  that  it  is  in  favor  of 
the  Rudman  amendment.  How  many 
votes  did  the  Senator  win  by?  He  won 
by  four  votes.  Our  refusal  here  this 
morning  to  table  the  Hollings  amend- 
ment was  never  won  by  more  than 
four  votes.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
question  is  squarely  formed:  What  did 
the  Senate  mean  when  it  voted  both 
ways?  Now  I  would  like  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  without  other  amend- 
ments around  to  see  if  they  really  in- 
tended their  vote  for  the  Rudman 
amendment. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 


Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  Just  want  to  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  two  other 
things  about  the  amendment  that 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

No.  1,  the  amount  for  the  math  and 
science  initiative  contained  in  the  Hol- 
lings amendment  is  identical  in  my 
amendment.  Second,  language  which 
would  have  funded  $200  million  has 
been  eliminated.  Thus,  the  actual  net 
impact  financially  of  my  amendment 
is  not  $400  million  but  $600  million. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  time  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  you 
can  see  why  the  budget  is  not  balanced 
with  that  dialog.  The  Senator  is  saying 
that  my  amendment  is  Just  being  con- 
formed. We  voted  very  positively  on 
two  occasions,  even  calling  the  Vice 
President  to  the  Chamber— it  must  be 
a  very  serious  treatment  of  this  par- 
ticular matter— and  we  still  prevailed. 

So  under  that  premise,  I  think  the 
votes  are  fairly  well  established  that 
Senators  feel  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment. We  voted  twice  on  it,  once  yes- 
terday and  once  this  morning,  with  ev- 
erybody being  worked  over,  and  the 
Vice  President  t)eing  called  to  the 
Chamber.  To  say  we  are  Just  conform- 
ing to  what  we  did,  obviously  the 
Rudman  amendment  was  Just  to  put 
in  a  part  but  it  was  not  enough.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  now  feels  very 
positive  we  should  move  forward  and 
put  a  total  of  $1.5  billion  add-on  into 
some  17  different  educational  pro- 
grams. 

On  that  premise,  Mr.  I»resident,  I 
move  to  table  the  Domenici  amend- 
ment and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Until  time 
has  been  used  or  yielded  back,  the 
motion  to  table  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  back  all  of  our 
time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table  the  Domenici  amendment.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kasten),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski)  are 
necessarily  absent. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  irom  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  and  the  Senator  fpom 
Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski)  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCoh- 
ciNi),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eacleton).  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston).  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
ston) would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Are  there 
any  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  45, 
nays  43,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  77  Leg.] 
YEAS— 45 


Andrews 

Dodd 

Melcher 

Baucus 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Bentsen 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Biden 

Hart 

Moynihan 

BIngaman 

Heflin 

Nunn 

Boren 

Hollings 

Pell 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Jepscn 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Lautenberg 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Leahy 

Specter 

Cohen 

Levin 

SUfford 

Cranston 

Long 

Stennis 

D'Amato 

Matsunaga 
NAYS-43 

Tsongas 

Abdnor 

Hatch 

Roth 

Armstrong 

Hawkins 

Rudman 

Raker 

Hecht 

Simpson 

Rosrhwitz 

Heinz 

Stevens 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Symms 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Dole 

Lugar 

Trible 

Domenici 

Mattingly 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Nickles 

Warner 

East 

Packwood 

Weicker 

Garn 

Percy 

Wilson 

Goldwater 

Pressler 

Zorlnsky 

Gorton 

Proxmire 

Grassley 

Quayle 

NOT  VOTING- 

-12 

DeConcini 

Halfield 

Kennedy 

Dixon 

Helms 

Mathias 

Eagleton 

Huddleston 

McClure 

Glenn 

Kasten 

Murkowski 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  1239  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMEirr  1340 

(Purpose:  to  increase  the  budget  ceilings  to 

allow   increased   funding   for  elementary 

and   secondary   education   programs   and 

student  financial  assistance) 

Mr.   HOLUNGS.   Mr.   President,   I 

send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  which 

I  ask  the  clerk  to  state  and  after  he 

states  the  amendment  I  wish  to  make 

a  statement  on  that  amendment. 

The      VICE      PRESIDENT.       The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
IIoLLiNbs)  for  himself.  Mr.  Stafford,  and 
Mr.  Bradley  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1240. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  13.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  •$910,700,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  14.  strike  the  number  and 
Insert  ■$983,175,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  15.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$1,049,500,000". 

On  page  3.  line  19.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$850,050,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  20.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$911,275,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  21.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$965,000,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  1.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$163,550,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  2.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$148,000,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  3.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$134,200,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  7.  strike  the  number  and 
Insert  "$1,591,350,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  8.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$1,790,000,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  9.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$1,980,200,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  14.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$207,450,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  15.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$198,700,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  16.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$191,800,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  4.  strike  the  numl>er  and 
insert  "$31,800,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  5.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$27,250,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  11.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$28,500,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  12.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$28,400,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  18.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$28,500,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  19.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$28,300,000,000". 

(The  names  of  the  following  Sena- 
tors were  added  as  cosponsors:  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
and  Mr.  Huddleston.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
after  consulting  with  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  on  behalf  of 
Senators  Stafford,  Andrews,  Brad- 
ley, myself  and  others  who  have  been 
working  on  this,  I  propose  this  amend- 
ment. We  have  had  three  votes  at  the 
$1.5  billion  figure;  however,  we  must 
work  our  way  out  of  this  situation  be- 
cause we  know  a  determined  minority 
can  stretch  out  this  matter.  We  think 
the  better  part  of  Judgment  at  this 
particular  moment  is  to  go  ahead  and 
present  a  perfecting  amendment  to 
the  resolution  itself  at  the  $1  billion 
add-on  rather  than  the  $1.5  billion  for 
the  some  17  programs  which  would" 
bring  the  budget  resolution  up  to  $15.9 
billion  rather  than  the  $16.4  billion. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  any  further 
discussion  unless  there  are  further 
questions. 


I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee.  Senator  Stafford. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  distinguished  Senator 
yielding  to  me.  I  agree  with  what  he 
has  said. 

We  debated  this  at  length  yesterday. 
It  seems  to  me  that  at  $1  billion  in- 
stead of  $1.5  billion  we  have  made  a 
very  substantial  concession  of  the  re- 
alities of  the  budget  situation  the 
country  is  in  and  that  at  the  $1  billion 
figure  we  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
two-thirds  of  the  total  program  of  ad- 
ditional help  in  many  very  important 
areas  of  education  that  we  were  tar- 
geting the  money  toward  yesterday, 
including  chapter  1  of  elementary,  sec- 
ondary education,  the  disadvantaged 
children,  the  handicapped  children, 
and  at  the  college  level  programs  and 
college  work  study  and  student  educa- 
tion opportunity  grants,  all  designed 
to  help  disadvantaged  young  people  of 
this  country  have  an  equal  opportuni- 
ty for  education. 

I  hope  that  at  this  figure  the  Senate 
will  be  prepared  to  vote  affirmatively 
on  the  proposal. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
sure  because  I  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  look  at  the  amendment.  Could  I  in- 
quire, is  the  amendment  now  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
to  the  resolution  or  to  the  Hollings 
amendment? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  is  to  the  resolu- 
tion. My  intention  would  be  if  we 
could  adopt  this  particular  amend- 
ment I  would  vitiate  the  rollcall  and 
withdraw  the  other  amendment.  I 
could  not  perfect  my  own. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  not  sure.  Let  me 
make  sure.  Did  I  understand  the  Chair 
to  say  the  Senator  is  correct  saying  he 
could  not  perfect  his  own  amendment? 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No.  But 
the  Senator  is  correct  that  it  is  an 
amendment  to  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Now  let  me  point  out  to  the  Senate 
that  I  have  absolutely  no  doubt  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  will 
do  precisely  what  he  says,  but  let  me 
suggest  that  if  we  go  that  route  we  are 
going  to  end  up  in  the  same  place  we 
were  before  and  we  are  going  to  have 
two  inconsistent  amendments  adopted, 
assuming  this  amendment  is  adopted. 
We  are  precisely  where  we  were  with 
Rudman.  We  will  have  one  amend- 
ment adopted  at  $1   billion  and  an- 
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other  amendment  adopted  at  $1.5  bil- 
lion or  pending. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  hope  is  that 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  if 
he  wants  to  do  this,  would  go  ahead 
and  amend  his  own  amendment.  I  be- 
lieve the  Chair  will  rule  that  he  can  do 
that  and  I  believe  he  would  not  have 
an  objection  on  this  side  to  him  doing 
that  if  he  wishes. 

But  I  point  out  that  after  we  have 
this  vote  it  still  will  not  be  dispositive 
of  the  issue  unless  that  is  done. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  premise  that  we  have,  as  if  the 
Senator  came  in  with  a  pocketful  of 
amendments,  and  that  is  the  one  we 
had,  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  to 
my  own  amendment.  That  is  exactly 
what  I  am  trying  to  do.  I  ask  that  my 
amendment  t>e  withdrawn  and  submit- 
ted as  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
pending  Rollings  amendment  so  there 
is  no  doubt  about  it,  if  I  could  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  do  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
does  not  need  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  ask  it  anyway  so 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor may  modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  That  is  right. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  But  the 
modification  should  be  sent  to  the 
desk. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  it  should  not 
take  but  only  a  moment  to  do  that. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  the  Senator  will  do 
it,  and  the  minority  leader  will  not  dis- 
agree, I  will  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  we  may  now  have  a  quorum  call 
with  the  time  charged  equally  to  both 
sides 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  minority  leader  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion before  he  does  that? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Re  is  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  What  is  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  that  the  minority 
leader— I  mean  the  majority  leader  is 
to  approve? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Re  has  a  mind  set. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  I  recovered  from 
the  past;  it  is  a  hope  for  the  future. 

Mr.  BAKER.  But  a  vain  hope,  I 
assure  the  Senator. 

We  tried  it  and  liked  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  situation  is  that  if 
we  are  going  to  do  this  and  if  it  is 
going  to  pass,  and  I  would  not  t>e  sur- 
prised if  it  does,  why  take  two  steps 
when  we  can  do  it  in  one  for  the 
reason  if  we  adopt  this  amendment  we 
still  have  two  inconsistent  amend- 
ments pending  and  then  will  have  to 
reconcile  them  on  some  basis. 

I  am  making  the  suggestion  that  the 
Senator  modify  his  amendment  so 
that  his  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
amendment  can  be  dispositive  of  the 
whole  issue. 


Mr.  ROLLINGS.  And  mine  would. 
The  question  has  been  asked  would 
my  amendment  also  eliminate  the 
Rudman  amendment  and  it  would. 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  would. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  am  working  with 
Senator  Stattord's  staff. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  indeed  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  modifies  his 
amendment  and  it  is  adopted  as  a  per- 
fecting amendment  to  his  amendment 
would  it  supersede  the  Rudman 
amendment  which  has  already  been 
adopted? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Not  at  that 
point.  The  Rollings  amendment  as 
amended  would  then  have  to  be  adopt- 
ed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  adopted  in  that  form 
it  would  supersede  the  Rudman 
amendment? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  adopted 
in  that  form  it  would  supersede. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
renew  my  request  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  me  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  for  a  brief  time  and  the  time 
thus  consumed  be  charged  equally 
against  both  sides. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
along  with  that  request  I  am  just 
trying  to  explain.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  it  is  a  six-page  amendment  and 
there  are  about  47  different  figures  to 
change  and  the  staff  of  the  Budget 
Committee  are  checking  those  changes 
in  order  to  make  the  modification  the 
majority  leader  has  suggested.  We 
want  to  expedite  consideration.  That 
is  the  only  reason  for  the  delay.  We 
are  usually  pretty  quick.  It  does  take 
that  amount  of  time.  So  I  join  in  the 
request. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  As  I  understand, 
the  Rollings  amendment  as  an  add-on 
is  in  and  of  itself  separate  from  the  $1 
billion  amendment.  If  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  withdraw  the  $1.5  billion 
Rollings  amendment,  the  amendment 
which  is  now  pending,  which  is  the 
pending  question,  the  Rollings,  Staf- 
ford and  others,  is  for  $1  billion,  and  if 
adopted  it  would  supersede  or  take  the 
place  of  the  Rudman  amendment,  is 
^v^of'  correct^ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct. 


Mr.  ROLLINGS.  On  that  basis, 
then,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  the  Rollings  amendment  for 
$1.5  billion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Amend- 
ment No.  1237  that  is,  and,  if  there  is 
no  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Staffoiu))  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley)  be  added  as  cosponsors  to 
this  pending  amendment— the  $1  bil- 
lion add-on  to  the  educational  func- 
tion, and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher).  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN)  and  I  will  have  a  colloquy. 

Also,  to  add  as  cosponsors  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
PoRD),  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  dis- 
tinguished leader  (Mr.  Byrd),  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbanes).  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lauten- 
berg). 

Does  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  wish  to  cospon- 
sor  this  amendment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  not  a  cospon- 
sor  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
have  a  brief  discussion  with  Senator 
Rollings  and  Senator  Stafford  con- 
cerning the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  which  was 
agreed  to,  with  regard  to  the  impact 
aid.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  question  if 
that  colloquy  previously  agreed  to  has 
the  same  intent  and  effect  on  the 
amendment  now  being  offered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  That  would  be  the 
understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  also. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  RiEGLE,  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware,  Mr.  Biden. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Simpson).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ROLUNGS.  I  yield  back  my  re- 
maining time. 

I  will  withhold  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  had  a  number  of  inquiries  about 
impact  aid.  Let  me  see  if  I  can  state 
what  I  understand  about  the  present 
Rollings  amendment  which  has  basi- 
cally been  reduced  from  his  previous 
amendment  by  a  half  billion  dollars  in 
1984. 
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I  know  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor, the  prime  sponsor  of  this  measure, 
when  he  is  offering  it  at  $1  billion  and 
previous  to  that  when  he  was  offering 
it  at  $1.5  billion,  spoke  of  what  he 
thought  the  amendment  would  do  in 
the  appropriation  process  for  educa- 
tion. 

In  the  budget  process,  it  is  clearly  up 
to  the  appropriators  to  utilize  t>oth 
the  budget  authority  and  the  outlay 
projections  as  they  see  fit  within  the 
appropriations  process. 

As  I  understand  it,  if  the  Rudman 
$400  million  add-on  would  have  added 
money  to  impact  aid,  certainly  the  $1 
billion  program  adds  to  impact  aid.  It 
is  strictly  a  question  of  whether  the 
appropriators  see  fit  to  use  more 
budget  authority  for  impact  aid  or  not. 
In  other  words,  despite  the  fact  that 
that  the  sponsor  of  an  amendment  in- 
dicate what  the  budget  authority  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  will  be  used 
for.  it  is  the  appropriators  who  actual- 
ly decide  exactly  how  they  are  going 
to  appropriate  it  in  the  educational 
field.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  is  not  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  moment.  Re  has  been 
talking  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  Senator  Abdnor, 
about  that. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  am  very  concerned  about 
impact  aid  funding.  We  have  50  school 
districts  which  currently  receive 
impact  aid.  One  of  the  districts  most 
severely  hit  is  the  Douglas  School  Dis- 
trict which  serves  the  Ellsworth  Air 
Force  base.  All  the  teachers  at  this 
school  have  been  given  termination 
notices.  The  survival  of  this  school  is 
at  stake.  There  is  also  an  additional 
forward  fimding  problem.  I  would  be 
prepared  to  support  this  amendment, 
if  we  are  sure  we  are  taking  care  of  as- 
sumptions for  impact  aid.  especially 
for  heavily  Impacted  school  districts. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  assure 
my  friend  from  South  Dakota  that  I 
think  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  jurisdiction,  with  the  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment,  will  very  fairly  con- 
sider this  matter.  I  have  been  working 
closely  with  him  on  it.  I  believe  the 
matter  has  been  resolved  as  best  it  can 
be.  With  the  fact  that  we  are  still 
under  a  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion nothing  can  be  guaranteed.  But 
the  Intent  of  the  principal  sponsor  is 
very  clear. 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  have  given  my  as- 
surances to  Senator  Pressler  that  I 
will  certainly  sit  down  in  the  matter  of 
the  appropriations  process  and  give 
consideration  to  the  matters  raised 
here.  Make  no  mistake  about  it.  this  Is 
only  the  opening  skirmish  of  future 
battles  which  lie  ahead.  I  have  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  what  the  Sena- 


tor from  South  Dakota  is  trying  to 
achieve  and  have  given  my  personal 
assurance. 

STATEMEinS  DELIVERED  OB  SUBMITTED  ON 
HOLLIMGS  AMEKDMEHT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  this  compromise  which  would 
add  $1  billion  to  the  education  func- 
tion. As  a  cosponsor  of  the  Rollings- 
Stafford  amendment.  I  feel  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  increase  funding  for  edu- 
cation. 

Last  week,  the  National  Commission 
on  Excellence  In  Education  transmit- 
ted Its  report  to  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation on  the  quality  of  education  In 
America.  The  title  of  the  report,  "A 
Nation  at  Risk."  does  not  leave  one 
with  the  sense  that  all  is  well  with  the 
state  of  education  In  our  country.  I 
will  not  restate  all  of  the  educational 
dimensions  of  risk  which  the  Commis- 
sion found  to  reach  its  conclusions; 
however,  some  bear  mention. 

About  13  percent  of  all  17  year  olds 
in  the  United  States  can  be  considered 
functionally  Illiterate  and  functional 
Illiteracy  among  minority  youth  may 
range  as  high  as  40  percent.  Some  23 
million  American  adults  are  function- 
ally Illiterate.  International  compari- 
sons of  student  achievement  demon- 
strated that  on  19  academic  tests 
American  students  were  never  first  or 
second,  and  compared  with  other  in- 
dustrialized nations,  were  last  7  times. 

Perhaps  the  most  cogent  reason  for 
the  compromise  which  we  are  now  ad- 
vocating lies  In  the  Commission's  find- 
ing that  business  and  military  leaders 
are  required  to  spend  millions  of  dol- 
lars on  costly  remedial  education  and 
training  programs  in  basic  skills  such 
as  reading  and  writing.  The  Commis- 
sion reports,  for  example,  that  one- 
quarter  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  recent  recruits  cannot  read  at 
the  ninth  grade  level,  the  minimum 
needed  to  imderstand  written  safety 
instructions. 

I  might  also  mention,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  National  Task  Force  on  Edu- 
cation for  Economic  Growth,  a  group 
of  Governors,  corporate  leaders  and 
other  prominent  figures,  also  found 
that  the  United  States  simply  must 
address  its  educational  deficienies. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  nation  we  must 
imderstand  that  we  will  end  up  paying 
in  the  long  run  the  cost  of  educational 
neglect.  Education  is  an  Investment, 
not  an  expense.  The  key  to  the 
strength  of  our  national  defense,  econ- 
omy, and  political  institutions  is  an 
educated  people. 

Our  future  prosperity  hinges  in 
large  measure  on  our  competitive  edge 
In  International  commerce.  We  have 
already  seen  this  edge  eroded  in  cer- 
tain key  industries— most  notably 
autos  and  steel.  Now  our  leadership  In 
the  high  tech  Industries— especially 
computers— is  quickly  slipping  away. 
We  simply  cannot  expect  to  compete 
successfully  in  the  international  arena 


unless  we  are  willing  to  make  the  In- 
vestment In  education  which  is  essen- 
tial to  economic  success  In  the  world 
today. 

Likewise,  our  very  security  as  a  free 
people  depends  mightily  on  the  qual- 
ity of  American  education.  Perhaps 
our  best  defense  is  an  educated  citizen- 
ry. In  today's  high-tech  military  all  of 
the  sophisticated  hardware  means 
nothing  without  educated  personnel  to 
operate  It.  And  without  an  educated 
American  public,  the  national  consen- 
sus upon  which  our  dedication  to  the 
defense  of  freedom  rests  could  be  se- 
verely eroded. 

Mr.  President.  If  we  are  to  success- 
fully meet  the  educational  challenges 
of  the  future,  the  Federal  Government 
must  continue  its  effective  partnership 
with  the  States  and  local  education 
agencies.  We  must  continue  to  support 
important  elementary  and  secondary 
programs,  such  as  the  chapter  1  pro- 
gram which  assists  economically  disad- 
vantaged children,  if  we  hope  to  ad- 
dress the  Commission's  concerns. 

With  respect  to  higher  education.  It 
Is  essential  that  there  be  a  real  Feder- 
al commitment,  particularly  to  those 
lower-  and  middle-income  students 
who  wish  to  pursue  a  higher  educa- 
tion. Educational  choice  has  been  the 
cornerstone  of  American  higher  educa- 
tion. The  system  of  private  and  public 
universities  has  greatly  benefited  this 
Nation.  If  we  do  not  continue  our  com- 
mitment to  higher  education  and  vital 
student  finsmcial  assistance  programs, 
we  will  move  toward  a  situation  where 
only  the  rich  can  afford  many  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise  we 
are  considering  will  add  $1  billion  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs  and  important  student  fi- 
nancial aid  programs  such  as  the  Pell 
grant  program  and  the  supplemental 
educational  opportunity  grant  pro- 
gram. The  $1  billion  Investment  we  are 
making  today  will  be  repaid  many 
times  over  in  terms  of  increased  pro- 
ductivity from  our  citizens  and  a  more 
secure  defense.  I  urge  its  adoption.* 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Rollings).  This  amend- 
ment, by  adding  $1  billion  to  the  fiscal 
year  1984  first  concurrent  budget  reso- 
lution for  education  programs,  ad- 
dresses a  most  critical  need. 

Just  a  little  more  than  1  week  ago, 
the  National  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education,  appointed  by  Siec- 
retary  of  Education  Terrel  Bell,  re- 
ported to  the  Nation  on  the  state  of 
education  in  this  country.  The  title  of 
their  report  alone  is  revealing— "A 
Nation  at  Risk:  The  Imperative  for 
Educational  Reform." 
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Among  the  Commission's  findings: 

International  comparisons  of  stu- 
dent achievement,  completed  a  decade 
ago,  reveal  that  on  19  academic  tests 
American  students  were  never  first  or 
second  and.  in  comparison  with  other 
industrialized  nations,  were  last  seven 
times. 

Some  23  million  American  adults  are 
functionally  illiterate  by  the  simplest 
tests  of  everyday  reading,  writing,  and 
comprehension. 

About  13  percent  of  all  17-year-olds 
in  the  United  States  can  be  considered 
functionally  illiterate.  Functional  illit- 
eracy among  minority  youth  may  run 
as  high  as  40  percent. 

Average  achievement  of  high  school 
students  on  most  standardized  tests  is 
now  lower  than  26  years  ago  when 
Sputnik  was  launched. 

Over  half  the  population  of  gifted 
students  do  not  match  their  tested 
ability  with  comparable  achievement 
in  school. 

The  College  Board's  Scholastic  Apti- 
tude Tests  (SAT)  demonstrate  a  virtu- 
ally unbroken  decline  from  1963  to 
1980.  Average  verbal  scores  fell  over  50 
points  and  average  mathematics  scores 
dropped  nearly  40  points. 

College  Board  achievement  tests  also 
reveal  consistent  declines  in  recent 
years  in  such  subjects  as  physics  and 
English. 

Both  the  number  and  proportion  of 
students  demonstrating  superior 
achievement  on  the  SAT's— that  is, 
those  with  sqores  of  650  or  higher- 
have  also  dramatically  declined. 

Many  17-year-olds  do  not  possess  the 
"higher  order"  intellectual  skills  we 
should  expect  of  them.  Nearly  40  per- 
cent carmot  draw  inferences  from  writ- 
ten material;  only  one-fifth  can  write  a 
persuasive  essay;  and  only  one-third 
can  solve  a  mathematics  problem  re- 
quiring several  steps. 

There  was  a  steady  decline  in  science 
achievement  scores  of  U.S.  17-year- 
olds  as  measured  by  national  assess- 
ments of  science  in  1969.  1973,  and 
1977. 

Between  1975  and  1980,  remedial 
mathematics  courses  in  public  4-year 
colleges  increased  by  72  percent  and 
now  constitute  one-quarter  of  all 
mathematics  courses  taught  in  those 
institutions. 

Average  tested  achievement  of  stu- 
dents graduating  from  college  is  also 
lower. 

Business  and  military  leaders  com- 
plain that  they  are  required  to  spend 
millions  of  dollars  on  costly  remedial 
education  and  training  programs  in 
such  basic  skills  as  reading,  writing, 
spelling,  and  computation.  The  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  for  example,  re- 
ported to  the  Commission  that  one- 
quarter  of  its  recent  recruits  caimot 
read  at  the  ninth  grade  level,  the  mini- 
mum needed  simply  to  understand 
written  safety  instructions.  Without 
remedial  work  they  caimot  even  begin. 


much  less  complete,  the  sophisticated 
training  essential  in  much  of  the 
modem  military. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commission  goes 
on  to  make  several  recommendations 
to  improve  our  education  system  and  I 
commend  the  report  to  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  not  yet  had  the  op- 
portunity to  review  it. 

One  thing  is  absolutely  clear  from 
the  report— we  need  to  improve  the 
status  of  education  in  our  country  and 
in  order  to  do  so  we  must  keep  strong 
our  commitment  to  education  pro- 
grams at  all  levels.  That  is  why  I  sup- 
port the  pending  amendment  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  so  as  well. 

The  amendment  will  add  $1  billion 
to  all  education  programs,  including 
chapter  I  for  disadvantaged  children, 
Education  for  All  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren Act,  vocational  education.  Pell 
grants,  college  work  study,  supplemen- 
tal educational  opportunity  grants  and 
the  trip  programs,  among  others.  The 
amendment  also  allows  funds  for  the 
adoption  of  the  new  mathematics  and 
science  education  initiative,  which  is 
currently  being  considered  by  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee. 

Mr.  President,  these  additional 
funds  represent  an  important  invest- 
ment, an  investment  in  human  capital 
that  will  reap  rewards  for  years  and 
years  to  come.  It  will  also  signal  to 
other  nations  that  we  in  America 
intend  to  strengthen  and  improve  our 
educational  programs  and  reverse  the 
decline  cited  by  the  Commission  on 
Excellence.  For  these  reasons,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  for 
the  Hollings  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton), 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field), the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  Helms),  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Kasten),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure),  and  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi).  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 


cini).  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon  ),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Eagleton),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston).  and  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston) 
would  each  vote  "yea."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  55, 
nays  32.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  78  Leg.] 
YEAS-55 


Andrews 

Exon 

Moynihan 

Baucus 

Ford 

Nuiui 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Packwood 

Biden 

Hawkins 

Pell 

Blngaman 

HeHin 

Percy 

Boren 

Heinz 

Pressler 

Boschwitz 

HoUings 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Jackson 

Riegle 

Burdick 

Jepsen 

Sartwnes 

Byrd 

Johnston 

Sasser 

Chafee 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

Chiles 

Leahy 

SUfford 

Cochran 

Levin 

Biennis 

Cohen 

Long 

Tsongas 

Cranston 

Matsunaga 

Weicker 

D'Amato 

Melcher 

Zorinsky 

Danforth 

Metzenbaum 

Dodd 

Mitchell 
NAYS-32 

Abdnor 

Hatch 

Rudman 

Armstrong 

Hecht 

Simpson 

Baker 

Humphrey 

Stevens 

Dole 

Kassebaum 

Symms 

Domenlci 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

Lugar 

Tower 

East 

Mattingly 

Trible 

Gam 

Nickles 

Wallop 

Coldwater 

Proxmire 

Warner 

Gorton 

Quayle 

Wilson 

Grassley 

Roth 

NOT  VCnNG- 

-13 

DeConcini 

Hatfield 

Mathias 

Denton 

Helms 

McClure 

Dixon 

Huddleston 

Murkowski 

Eagleton 

Kasten 

Glenn  Kennedy 

So  the  amendment  (No.  1240)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  to 
inform  the  Senate,  as  best  he  can.  as 
to  what  the  program  is  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  day,  and  to  see  if  there  is 
any  possibility  of  sequencing  amend- 
ments as  we  look  into  Monday. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  the  minority  leader 
and  I  have  discussed  this  unofficially, 
meaning  off  the  floor— not  on  the 
record— and  I  must  say  that  it  appears 


that,  once  again,  forces  beyond  the 
control  of  the  leadership  are  sort  of 
dictating  the  circumstances.  It  appears 
that  a  lot  of  Senators  are  going  to 
leave,  for  fully  legitimate  and  under- 
standable reasons  and  laudable  pur- 
poses. Nonetheless,  it  appears  that 
there  is  a  great  danger  that  nobody 
will  be  here  pretty  soon  but  me  and 
the  minority  leader. 

I  hope  we  can  continue  with  the 
present  sequence  of  events  today  or,  in 
the  alternative,  that  at  least  we  get 
credit  for  it.  I  think  if  we  get  a  couple 
of  more  votes  in  today,  we  are  going  to 
be  flying. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Did  the  Senator 
say  "flying"? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  afraid  that  they 
will  fly  after  that. 

Mr.  President,  answering  seriously 
my  friend  the  minority  leader,  I  hope 
we  can  go  until  midaftemoon— say, 
about  3  p.m.— have  a  couple  of  more 
votes,  maybe  a  Republican  and  a 
Democratic  vote,  alternating  them  as 
we  are;  and  at  3  p.m.  we  might  have  a 
little  time  for  general  debate,  and  then 
go  out. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  wonder  if  the  majority 
leader  would  be  interested  in  trying  to 
put  some  amendments  in  sequence  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  be  glad  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  I  could 
impose  on  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  to  meet  with  his  counter- 
part and  make  a  recommendation  in 
that  respect.  I  would  like  to  sequence 
amendments  if  we  can. 

I  might  also  say  that  there  is  some 
possibility  that  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  might  want  to  lay  down  a 
substitute  today,  before  we  go  out.  I 
would  not  expect  a  vote  on  that  today. 

Mr.  BYRD.  We  have  some  Senators 
who  wish  to  call  up  amendments— Mr. 
NuNN,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Pryor. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  To  be  called  up  today? 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  majority  leader  in- 
dicated a  willingness  to  have  one  or 
two  more  votes  today.  He  has  also  in- 
dicated, for  understandable  reasons, 
that  the  Senate  probably  will  not  op- 
erate beyond  midaftemoon,  if  that 
long. 

At  least,  if  we  could  get  a  sequence 
built  up  so  that  Senators  would  know 
that  their  amendments  are  going  to  be 
called  up,  I  think  it  would  t>e  profita- 
ble for  the  majority  leader  as  well  as 
the  managers  to  know  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
minority  leader  will  yield  to  me,  I 
hope  there  might  be  an  amendment 
we  can  call  up  now;  and  while  that  is 
being  debated,  maybe  the  two  manag- 
ers can  work  out  a  sequence  for  today 
and  Monday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  would  be  fine.  Mr. 
Bradley  is  ready. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  am  prepared  to 
offer  my  amendment  at  any  time. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  suggestion.  I  will  yield  the  floor, 
and  the  two  managers  can  take  over. 
In  a  few  moments,  if  they  will  give  us 
their  advice  on  that,  I  will  have  a  col- 
loquy with  the  minority  leader,  to  see 
if  he  is  agreeable  as  to  the  future  plan. 

Mr.  EKDMENICI.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  proposal.  We  have  not 
seen  it,  so  I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  say 
we  are  ready  to  proceed. 

Senator  Danforth  would  like  to 
engage  in  a  colloquy  which  will  take  a 
couple  of  minutes,  while  we  look  at 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonim,  and  I  request  that  the 
time  be  charged  equally  to  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  Senator  Bradley, 
has  an  amendment  he  desires  to  offer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recog- 
nized. 

amendment  1341 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress with  respect  to  world  economic  re- 
covery) 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
let)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1241. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
add  the  following: 

Sec.  7.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

(1)  world  economic  recovery  is  being  re- 
tarded by  high  United  States  Interest  rates 
and  by  inconsistent  macroeconomic  policies 
among  the  major  developed  countries;  and 

(2)  in  order  to  restore  economic  growth 
and  full  employment  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  in  consultation  with  their  coun- 
terparts In  the  other  major  industrial  coim- 
tries  at  the  Willisunsburg  Economic  Summit 
and  in  foUowup  deliberations,  should  pursue 
a  coordinated  economic  expansion  to  ensure 
a  worldwide  economic  recovery. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 

world  economy   is  at  a  very  critical 

.  juncture.  I  rise  today  to  encourage  the 


administration  to  take  a  leadership 
role  at  the  Williamsburg  summit  by 
agreeing  to  a  coordinated  economic  ex- 
pansion in  order  to  avert  the  possibili- 
ty of  economic  collapse  and  to  return 
the  world  economy  to  growth  and  high 
levels  of  employment  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

The  worldwide  recession  has  become 
the  dominant  political  issue  in  most 
countries  and  its  effects  are  now  spill- 
ing over  to  international  political  rela- 
tions in  ways  which  have  not  been, 
seen  since  the  1930's.  Increasing  pro- 
tectionism is  the  most  visible  sign  but 
the  strains  are  also  being  felt  through- 
out the  international  financial  system. 

The  specter  of  default  hangs  over 
the  financial  system  because  the  de- 
veloping countries  incurred  large  debts 
in  recent  years  which,  even  in  normal 
times,  they  find  it  difficult  to  repay. 
The  private  banking  system  overex- 
tended itself  in  making  loans  to  many 
developing  countries.  Now  the  global 
recession  and  increasing  protectionism 
are  making  it  extremely  difficult  for 
many  of  these  countries  to  service 
their  debts  and  major  banks  are  faced 
with  mounting  nonperformlng  assets. 
Unless  the  world  economy  gets  going 
again,  the  threat  of  a  financial  col- 
lapse remains  alive. 

Unfortunately,  most  industrial  coun- 
tries are  framing  their  solutions  to  the 
global  recession  in  a  national  context 
that  overlooks  the  international  di- 
mension to  the  problem.  Most  indus- 
trial coimtries  are  still  adopting  aus- 
terity measures  to  fight  yesterday's 
battle— the  battle  against  inflation.  As 
a  result,  the  world  is  faced  with  a 
"paradox  of  austerity"  similar  to  the 
"paradox  of  the  thrift"  we  all  learned 
about  in  introductory  economics.  If  ev- 
eryone is  adopting  austerity  measures, 
where  will  the  growth  stimulus  come 
from?  If  we  continue  to  pursue  these 
inconsistent  macroeconomic  policies, 
we  run  the  risk  of  a  repeat  of  the  trag- 
edy of  the  1930's. 

The  severity  and  duration  of  the 
Great  Depression  of  the  1930's  were 
increased  precisely  because  countries 
failed  to  join  in  an  effort  to  solve 
problems  at  a  world  level.  Global  re- 
covery will  not  spontaneously  occur. 
And  it  will  come  only  slowly,  if  at  all, 
if  we  each  pursue  independent 
macroeconomic  policies.  The  best, 
fastest,  and  perhaps  only  way  out  of 
the  current  recession  is  if  the  major 
countries  collectively  agree  to  a  coordi- 
nated macroeconomic  expansion. 

To  date,  the  administration's  ap- 
proach has  been  for  each  country  to 
put  its  own  house  in  order  and  to 
ignore  the  uniquely  international  di- 
mensions of  the  economic  problems  we 
face.  Certainly  a  recovery  in  this  coun- 
try will  help,  but  by  itself  It  will  not  be 
sufficient.  Furthermore,  there  are 
great  risks  in  the  recovery.  Real  inter- 
est  rates   in   this   country   are   at   a 
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record  high  level  for  any  post-World 
War  II  recovery.  In  the  previous  35 
years,  when  real  interest  rates  hit  5 
percent  short  term  or  8  percent  long 
term,  as  they  are  now,  it  was  a  signal 
that  a  period  of  expansion  was  coming 
to  an  end. 

In  no  previous  recovery  have  we  had 
an  overvalued  dollar  and  such  de- 
pressed economic  conditions  overseas. 
The  dollar  is  overvalued  by  at  least  20 
percent  vis-a-vis  the  Japanese  yen. 
That  means  that  U.S.  producers  are  at 
a  20-percent  disadvantage  when  they 
compete  with  Japanese  firms. 

Europe  is  suffering  through  its 
worst  recession  in  the  post  war  period 
and  the  forecasts  are  for  sluggish 
growth  and  rising  unemployment 
through  the  first  half  of  1984.  Unem- 
ployment in  Europe  has  increased 
every  year  since  1973  and  it  is  expect- 
ed to  go  almost  to  11  percent  next 
year. 

The  developing  countries  with  rapid- 
ly expanding  markets  had  been  the 
major  source  of  growth  in  recent 
years,  but  they  have  also  ceased  to 
grow.  The  recession  in  the  industrial 
world  has  caused  primary  commodity 
prices  to  collapse  and,  combined  with 
the  high  interest  rates  on  their  over- 
seas debt,  many  developing  countries 
now  have  debt-service  ratios  of  greater 
than  100  percent.  That  means  they 
have  to  pay  more  to  service  their  out- 
standing debt  than  they  are  earning 
from  exporting  and  consequently 
those  countries  have  little  or  no 
money  left  over  to  buy  our  exports. 

In  1982,  our  exports  to  the  six  larg- 
est developing  countries  fell  by  30  per- 
cent. In  Mexico  alone,  the  drop  in  ex- 
ports was  over  $8  billion.  Using  the 
rule  of  thumb  that  each  billion  dollars 
of  exports  is  equivalent  to  24,000  jobs 
in  this  country,  we  lost  almost  200.000 
jobs  because  of  the  drop  in  our  ex- 
ports to  Mexico  alone. 

This  highlights  an  important  point: 
the  importance  of  exports  to  our  econ- 
omy. Over  22  percent  of  our  final  ship- 
ments are  now  exported.  One  out  of 
five  jobs  in  manufacturing  is  related  to 
exports  and  four  out  of  every  five  new 
jobs  created  is  in  the  export  sector. 
However,  this  process  was  reversed  in 
the  past  2  years.  Between  the  first 
quarter  of  1981  and  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1982.  U.S.  exports  declined  by  19 
percent  in  real  terms.  During  that 
same  period  real  GNP  contracted  by 
2.2  percent.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
three-quarters  of  this  decline  in 
growth  was  due  to  the  deterioration  in 
our  international  trade  position  and 
that  the  deterioration  has  added  over 
2  percentage  points  to  our  unemploy- 
ment rate  or  over  2  million  workers. 

A  global  recovery  and  expansion 
could  reverse  those  figures  but  only  if 
most  countries  are  expanding.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  OECD  currently  fore- 
casts that  recovery  will  be  weak  wht  re 
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continue  to  slump.  inflationary  concerns;  and  third,  inter- 

The  final  risk  in  the  recovery  is  the  national  coordination  among  the  na- 

intemational  debt  crisis.  Some  observ-  tional  measures,  both  in  their  thrust 
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ers  have  become  complacent  after  the 
first  round  of  debt  reschedulings  most 
notably  for  Mexico.  Brazil,  and  Argen- 
tina. Their  complacency,  however,  is 
based  upon  optimistic  growth  fore- 
casts for  the  industrial  world.  If  those 
forecasts  prove  inaccurate,  well-quali- 
fied observers,  such  as  Rimmer  de 
Vries  of  Morgan  Guaranty  have  cau- 
tioned that  more  reschedulings  will  be 
needed  and  the  risk  of  financial  col- 
lapse looms  larger. 

The  recovery  could  be  aborte-d  even 
if  a  collapse  did  not  occur.  For  exam- 
ple, if  it  becomes  widely  perceived  that 
a  collapse  is  likely,  interest  rates  on 
new  extensions  of  credit  will  rise  and, 
in  a  tiering  effect  the  recovery  would 
be  choked  off. 

Even  with  recovery,  problems  lie 
ahead  unless  it  is  a  rapid  recovery,  be- 
cause it  is  likely  that  new  extensions 
of  credit  of  as  much  as  $3  billion  will 
be  necessary  for  Brazil  by  the  end  of 
the  summer.  In  an  expanding  world 
economy,  such  an  extension  would  not 
be  a  cause  for  concern,  but  in  the  cur- 
rent uncertain  environment,  such  ex- 
tensions are  more  difficult  to  accom- 
plish. Confidence  is  a  scarce  commodi- 
ty in  the  world  today. 

The  world  economy  is  suffering  from 
a  paralysis  of  policy.  What  is  more, 
the  policies  being  pursued  in  many 
countries  are  counterproductive  when 
they  collide  on  a  global  level.  With 
most  major  industrial  economies  pur- 
suing austere  macroeconomic  policies 
and  with  the  IMF  imposing  austere 
conditions  on  debt-ridden  developing 
countries,  we  are  faced  with  a  "para- 
dox of  austerity."  Where  will  the 
growth  stimulus  come  from? 

The  slow  and  uncertain  recovery  in 
the  United  States  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  pull  the  world  economy  out  of  this 
recession.  A  coordinated  expansion  is 
needed.  Such  an  expansion  was  advo- 
cated last  fall  by  26  economists  from 
14  different  countries  in  a  document 
entitled  "Promoting  World  Recovery" 
released  under  the  auspices  of  the  In- 
stitute for  International  Economics 
here.  The  head  of  the  institute,  Fred 
Bergsten,  and  Nobel  Laureate  Larry 
Klein  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia spelled  out  the  form  of  such  a  co- 
ordinated expansion  and  estimated  its 
impact  in  the  April  23  issue  of  The 
Economist. 

Their  proposal  for  promoting  world- 
wide recovery  stressed  three  central 
themes:  First,  the  adoption  of  new  ex- 
pansionary measures  by  five  of  the 
major  countries— the  United  States, 
Japan,  West  Germany,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada— and  some  of  the 
smaller  nations  in  a  position  to  do  so, 
in  the  light  of  their  sharp  reductions 
in  inflation  and  viable  external  posi- 
tions; second,  tailoring  of  these  meas; 


and  in  policy  composition. 

The  most  important  policy  step  is  to 
reduce  interest  rates  by  at  least  2  per- 
centage points  in  this  country.  This  re- 
quires large  cuts  in  the  outyear  budget 
deficits  which  we  are  attempting  to  do 
here,  and  the  maintenance  of  substan- 
tial growth  in  the  money  supply  for  a 
further  temporary  period  before  drop- 
ping back  to  lower  rates  for  the  longer 
run.  Other  countries  should  then 
match  our  interest  rate  cuts,  fully  or 
partially. 

On  fiscal  policy,  Japan,  West  Ger- 
many, and  the  United  Kingdom  are  all 
in  a  position  to  expand.  In  Germany 
and  Japan,  this  is  possible  because  of 
high  savings  rates  and  the  large  cycli- 
cal component  of  their  current  budget 
deficits.  In  Britain,  fiscal  reexpansion 
would  be  a  reaction  to  the  excessive 
tightening  which  occurred  during 
1980-82. 

Bergsten  and  Klein  estimated  the 
impact  of  such  a  program  using 
Project  LINK,  a  model  of  the  world 
economy  maintained  at  the  University 
of  Permsylvania  which  provides  a  con- 
sistently interrelated  system  of  exist- 
ing macroeconomic  models  from  18 
OECD  countries,  eight  centrally 
planned  economies  and  four  regional 
groupings  of  developing  countries. 

The  specific  American  policy 
changes  they  assumed  included  a  re- 
duction of  almost  $100  billion  in  the 
budget  deficit  by  1986  and  growth  of 
M,  through  1983  at  the  pace  of  the 
last  6  months,  dropping  to  5-6  percent 
thereafter.  The  resulting  decline  of  2 
percentage  points  in  U.S.  short-term 
interest  rates  is  matched  by  Britain's 
and  Canada's,  with  rates  in  other 
OECD  countries  dropping  by  smaller 
amounts.  They  assumed  a  fiscal  ex- 
pansion in  Japan,  Germany,  and  Brit- 
ain equal  to  2Vi  percent  of  present  real 
Government  spending. 

If  these  changes  were  made,  the 
level  of  economic  activity  in  1986 
would  rise  from  where  it  would  other- 
wise be,  by  2  V<!  to  3  percent  in  the 
United  States  and  Germany;  by  1  Ms  to 
2  percent  in  Canada,  Japan,  and  Italy; 
and  by  one-half  to  2  percent  in  Prance 
and  Britain. 

Unemployment  rates  would  drop 
sharply  over  the  3-year  period  in  this 
country— 1.7  percentage  points,  or 
about  2  million  workers— and  signifi- 
cantly in  most  of  the  other  countries 
as  v>  ell. 

Armual  growth  rates  would  rise  by 
one-half  to  1  percent  in  most  of  the 
major  countries  in  most  years  up  to 
1986.  Overall  OECD  growth  is  pushed 
above  3  percent,  about  the  maximum 
one  could  envisage  without  policy 
changes— a  critical  threshold  in  terms 
of  reducing  unemployment  and  stimu- 


lating enough  trade  expansion  to 
handle  the  debt  and  protection  prob- 
lems. About  60  percent  of  the  impetus 
comes  from  the  reduction  in  interest 
rates,  about  40  percent  from  the  direct 
impact  of  fiscal  expansion. 

Moreover,  world  trade  is  stimulated 
substantially  more  than  OECD 
growth— over  twice  as  much  during 
1983-85.  This  provides  an  important 
spur  to  exports  from  the  developing 
countries,  enabling  them  to  expand 
their  foreign  exchange  earnings  and 
thus  become  better  able  to  service 
their  debt.  The  decline  in  interest 
rates  reduces  the  cost  of  their  debt 
service,  so  the  program  should  help 
considerably  to  limit  the  risk  of  re- 
newed financial  crises. 

Although  models  and  forecasts  are 
subject  to  margins  of  error,  the  direc- 
tion of  change— higher  growth  and 
employment  and  expanded  trade— is 
certain.  Working  together  in  a  consist- 
ent fashion  to  expand  individual  na- 
tional economies  would  produce  re- 
sults superior  to  inaction  because  the 
recession  and  the  debt  problems  we 
face  are  fundamentally  international 
problems. 

Although  it  has  taken  the  adminis- 
tration 2  years  to  understand  the  error 
of  their  ways,  maybe  a  change  is  at 
hand.  Speaking  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  this 
week.  Secretary  Regan  said: 

No  single  nation  can  be  the  engine  for 
world  recovery.  To  the  contrary,  the  current 
economic  situation  requires  that  all  indus- 
trialized nations  work  together  (to)  .  .  .  the 
common  goal  of  solid  non-inflationary  eco- 
nomic expansion. 

Furthermore,  Secretary  Regan 
seems  to  have  come  around  to  agree 
that  unemployment  is  now  the  No.  1 
priority: 

The  inflationary  fires  that  were  troubling 
us  so  much  at  Ottawa  (the  site  of  the  1981 
summit)  and  Versailles  (1982)  seem  to  have 
subsided."  now  the  problem  facing  not  only 
the  industrialized,  indeed  most  nations  of 
the  world.  .  .  .  (is)  high  employment  ...  it 
is  something  that  we  all  have  to  come  to 
grips  with. 

And  yet,  I  am  troubled  by  the  less 
cooperative  attitude  expressed  in 
other  quarters  of  the  administration. 
Apparently  "working  together"  means 
different  things  to  different  people. 
According  to  preparatory  documents 
for  the  summit,  the  U.S.  objective  on 
economic  policy  is  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment that  world  economic  recovery  de- 
pends on  each  country  establishing 
the  domestic  conditions  for  sustain- 
able, noninflationary  growtlv-ntJt~oh 
an  international  blueprint  /6f  expan- 
sionary action. 

Such  an  approach  sounds  reminis- 
cent of  the  monetarist  ideology  that 
the  administration  has  been  preaching 
in  international  meetings  over  the 
past  2  years.  The  time  for  ideology  has 
passed.  There  are  no  simple  answers. 
The  world  economy  is  foundering.  Al- 
though   the    United    States    can    no 


longer  lead  the  world  out  of  the  reces- 
sion on  its  own,  we  can  take  a  leader- 
ship position  at  Williamsburg  and 
agree  to  a  coordinated  expansion. 

Collectively,  through  consultation, 
cooperation  and  coordination,  high 
rates  of  economic  growth  and  employ- 
ment can  be  restored  to  the  world 
economy.  But  this  will  require  the 
major  countries  to  pull  together  as 
never  before  and  this  cannot  be  done 
without  U.S.  acceptance  of  the  need  to 
pursue  a  coordinated  expansion. 

This  is  what  Helmut  Schmidt  has 
called  the  inevitable  need  for  Ameri- 
can leadership  in  a  recent  article  on 
global  economic  problems.  He  called 
for  cooperative,  multilateral  expansion 
because  the  experience  of  France  in 
the  past  2  years  shows  the  difficulty  of 
trying  to  expand  imllaterally  in  a  de- 
pressed world  economy. 

The  dilemma  is  that  everyone  is 
looking  to  everyone  else  to  expand, 
but  all  other  countries  are  looking  to 
us  to  take  the  lead.  That  is  why,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  pass  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  by  C.  Fred  Bergsten  and  Law- 
rence R.  Klein. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Economist.  Apr.  23,  1983] 

The  Need  for  a  Global  Strategy 

(By  C.  F^ed  Bergsten  and  Lawrence  R. 

Klein) 

Four  major  problems  continue  to  bedevil 
the  world  economy.  Unemployment  remains 
at  record  postwar  levels  and  will  decline 
very  slowly  even  under  the  most  optimistic 
of  current  recovery  scenarios.  The  interna- 
tional debt  crisis  still  looms  over  both  the 
world's  banking  system  and  the  recovery 
itself.  The  world  trading  system  continues 
to  erode  under  a  proliferation  of  new  imF>ort 
barriers  and  export  subsidies.  Severe  ex- 
change-rate misalignments  persist,  distort- 
ing economic  structures  and  fostering  pro- 
tectionist pressures  particularly  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

In  this  sense,  little  has  changed  since 
Helmut  Schmidt  wrote  so  forcefully  in  The 
Economist  on  February  26th.  There  has 
been  absolutely  no  response  to  his  call  for 
"a  joint  economic  policy  offensive"  among 
the  major  countries  or  an  assertion  of 
American  leadership  to  avoid  the  "great 
danger  ...  of  slidfing]  into  a  long  depres- 
sion." 

Indeed,  there  seems  even  less  inclination 
now  than  earlier  to  pursue  such  prescrip- 
tions. The  modest  signs  of  upturn  in  Amer- 
ica. West  Germany  and  Britain  have  appar- 
ently shunted  to  the  sidelines  most  initia- 
tives for  new  national  measures  to  assure  re- 
covery, let  alone  a  coordinated  international 
approach.  The  success  of  the  emergency 
measures  taken  to  cope  with  the  first  wave 
of  the  debt  crisis  seems  to  have  fostered 
confidence  that  the  worst  is  behind  us  on 
this  account.  All  governments  seem  recon- 
ciled to,  if  not  enthusiastic  about,  their  ad 
hoc  approach  to  each  successive  trade  prob- 
lem (though  each  chips  away  a  bit  more  at 
the  open  regime  of  the  past).  And  America's 
government,  through  Mr.  Martin  Feldstein, 
has  now  proclaimed  that  substantial  dollar 


overvaluation,  the  most  extreme  of  the  cur- 
rency problems,  is  desirable  under  current 
circumstances  and  may  remain  with  us  "for 
several  years  to  come." 

WHY  THE  MALAISE? 

There  are  four  possible  explanatioru  for 
this  state  of  affairs.  One  is  that  officials 
throughout  the  world  genuinely  believe 
that  a  sustained  recovery  will  ensue  on  the 
basis  of  present  circumstances  and  policies. 
The  decline  in  the  world  price  of  oil.  which 
might  yet  have  some  way  to  go,  will  certain- 
ly help.  So  for  most  of  the  world  will  the  de- 
terioration in  the  current  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  the  oil  ex- 
porters, which  taken  together  will  approach 
a  cumulative  $150  billion  between  1981  and 
1983. 

This  view  might  be  right,  but  the  odds  are 
heavily  against  it.  Real  interest  rates 
remain  quite  high  throughout  the  world 
and  seem  likely  to  stay  there  so  long  as 
American  budget  deficits  continue  to  be 
large.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  envisage  a 
substantial  recovery  in  private  investment, 
and  hence  a  sustainable  recovery,  in  such 
circumstances.  Even  a  pick-up  in  consumer 
demand  will  be  sharply  constrained  by  the 
high  cost  of  credit.  High  interest  rates  will 
maintain  heavy  pressure  on  debtor  coun- 
tries and  firms,  and  could  sustain  the  cur- 
rency misalignments  for  some  time.  There 
will  be  an  inventory  correction  and  a  re- 
bound from  the  depths  of  late  1982.  to  be 
sure,  but  it  is  quite  a  gamble  to  extrapolate 
from  there  to  a  recovery  which  is  strong 
enough  to  reduce  unemployment  signifi- 
cantly and  provide  a  basis  for  resolving  the 
problems  of  debt  and  protectionism. 

A  second  explanation  is  that  authorities 
actually  prefer  a  slow  recovery,  on  the  view 
that  it  might  prove  more  sustainable  and 
less  likely  to  reignite  inflation,  to  the  more 
rapid  expansion  typical  of  post-recessionary 
periods. 

Again,  such  a  view  is  understandable,  but 
the  risks  are  also  acute.  Growth  of  3  percent 
or  less  would  not  even  dent  unemployment 
levels,  and  the  problems  of  political  stability 
suggested  by  both  Mr.  Henry  Kissinger  and 
the  recent  riots  in  Sao  Paulo  could  be  quick- 
ly upon  us.  The  protectionism  or  debt  crises 
might  explode  into  trade  wars  or  a  wave  of 
repudiations.  Moreover,  such  events— or 
even  the  fact  that  the  languid  pace  might 
stall  out  before  achieving  lading  momen- 
tum—could bring  on  the  third  leg  of  a 
"triple  dip  recession"  or  even  the  world  de- 
pression feared  by  Helmut  Schmidt. 

Third,  there  is  a  tendency  throughout  the 
world  to  rely  heavily  on  recovery  in  the 
United  States  to  lift  everyone  back  to  (at 
least  modest)  prosperity.  Unfortunately, 
such  a  stategy  is  unlikely  to  work.  In  1977- 
78,  even  a  vigorous  American  recovery  failed 
to  impart  significant  growth  to  others.  In 
the  best  of  times,  a  5  percent  expansion  of 
the  American  economy  generates  only  a  1 
percent  increase  in  the  rest  of  the  OECD. 
And  there  are  reasons  to  doubt  the  strength 
and  perhaps  even  the  sustainability  of 
America's  present  recovery.  One  particular 
problem  is  the  likely  rise  in  the  current 
overseas  deficit  in  1983  to  at  least  $40  bil- 
lion, three  times  the  previous  record.  In  ad- 
dition to  dampening  the  recovery,  this  will 
bring  the  strong  possibility  of  new  protec- 
tionist measures  and  limit  still  further  this 
source  of  stimulus  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Fourth,  authorities  may  take  the  view 
that  there  is  nothing  they  can  do  anyway. 
Monetary  policy  has  allegedly  been  immobi- 
lised: either  increases  or  decreases  in  the 
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KTOwth  of  the  monetary  aggregates  are  said 
to  be  likely  to  push  interest  rates  upward. 
Everybody  has  "large"  budget  deficits;  fur- 
ther fiscal  stimulus  is  thus  "impossible '.  but 
substantial  cuts  in  those  deficits  would  also 
be  unwise  because  they  would  Jeopardise 
the  recovery.  Incomes  policies  have  been 
"discredited".  National  pressures  are  said  to 
be  too  great  to  permit  new  trade  or  currency 
initiatives  at  the  international  level. 

Concern  over  these  constraints  is  under- 
standable, but  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to 
draw  the  conclusion  that  nothing  can  be 
done.  Indeed,  the  effective  crisis  responses 
of  the  past  eight  months  show  once  more 
that  answers  do  exist  to  major  problems 
confronting  the  world  economy  and  that 
governments  can  move  together  to  resolve 
them.  The  more  ambitious  efforts  of  earlier 
times,  such  as  those  adopted  at  the  Bonn 
summit  in  1978.  support  the  same  view. 

AN  ALTCBNATIVK  PROPOSED 

In  late  1982,  the  Institute  for  Internation- 
al Economics  in  Washington  published  a 
statement  by  26  leading  economists  from  14 
countries,  outlining  a  programme  which 
could  provide  an  effective  response  to  cur- 
rent needs.  The  group  included  the  authors, 
economists  from  different  schools  of 
thought  such  as  Mr  Rimmer  de  Vries  of 
Morgan  Guaranty  and  Mr  Lester  Thurow  of 
MIT,  and  former  cabinet  ministers  such  as 
Mr  Karl  Schiller  from  Germany,  Mr  Saburo 
Okita  from  Japan  and  Mr  Mario  Simonsen 
from  Brazil.  Its  report  laid  out  a  detailed 
programme,  quite  similar  to  the  proposals 
made  by  Chancellor  Schmidt  in  The  Econo- 
mist, through  which  the  major  industrial 
countries,  working  together,  could  ensure  a 
sustainable  world  recovery  and  resolve  the 
global  problems  of  debt,  protection  and  cur- 
rency misalignments. 

These  proposals  stressed  three  central 
themes:  (a)  the  adoption  of  New  expansion- 
ary measures  by  five  of  the  major  countries 
(the  United  States.  Japan.  West  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom.  Canada)  and  some  of 
the  smaller  nations  in  a  position  to  do  so,  in 
the  light  of  their  sharp  reductions  in  infla- 
tion and  viable  external  positions;  (b)  tailor- 
ing of  these  measures  to  minimise  the  risk 
of  rekindling  inflationary  concerns;  and  (c) 
international  co-ordination  among  the  na- 
tional measures,  both  in  their  thrust  and  in 
policy  composition.  Such  a  strategy  remains 
at  least  equally  relevant  today. 

The  most  important  policy  step  is  to 
reduce  interest  rates  by  at  least  two  percent- 
age points  in  the  United  States.  This  would 
require  large  cuts  in  the  outyear  budget 
deficits,  and  the  maintenance  of  substantial 
growth  in  the  money  supply  for  a  further 
temporary  period  before  dropping  back  to 
lower  rates  for  the  longer  run.  Other  coun- 
tries should  then  match  the  American  inter- 
est rate  cuts,  fully  or  partially. 

As  regards  fiscal  policy,  Japan,  West  Ger- 
many and  the  United  Kingdom  are  all  in  a 
position  to  expand.  In  Germany  and  Japan. 
thi£.  is  possible  because  of  high  savings  rates 
and  the  large  cyclical  component  of  their 
current  budget  deficits.  In  Britain,  fiscal  re- 
expansion  would  be  a  reaction  to  the  exces- 
sive tightening  which  occurred  during  1980- 
82. 

The  quantitative  impact  of  such  a  pro- 
gramme has  been  estimated  through 
Project  LINK,  a  model  of  the  world  econo- 
my maintained  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania which  provides  a  consistently  interre- 
lated system  of  existing  macroeconomic 
models  f:  im  18  OECD  countries,  eight  cen- 
trally pluiined  economies  and  four  regional 
groupings  of  developing  countries.  The  spe- 


cific American  policy  changes  include  a  re- 
duction of  almost  $100  billion  in  the  budget 
deficit  by  1986  and  growth  of  M,  through 
1983  at  the  pace  of  the  last  six  months, 
dropping  to  5-6  percent  thereafter.  The  re- 
sulting decline  of  two  percentage  points  in 
America's  short-term  interest  rates  is 
matched  by  Britain's  and  Canada's,  with 
rates  in  other  OECD  countries  dropping  by 
smaller  amounts.  The  required  fiscal  expan- 
sion in  Japan.  Germany  and  Britain  is  equal 
to  2Vi  percent  of  present  real  government 
spending. 

ESTIMATED  IMPACT  Of  CONCERTED  EXPANSION 
PROGRAMME 
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The  result  would  be  to  raise  the  level  of 
economic  activity  by  1986.  from  where  it 
would  otherwise  be.  by  2'A-3  percent  in  the 
United  States  and  Germany;  by  l'/4-2  per- 
cent in  Canada,  Japan,  and  Italy;  and  by  '/i- 
1  percent  in  Prance  and  Britain.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  programme.  Germany  and  Brit- 
ain would  receive  the  largest  boost;  the 
gains  would  be  roughly  similar  among  the 
seven  summit  countries  in  the  second  year, 
with  the  major  impetus  in  North  America 
coming  in  1985-86.  As  a  result  of  the  pro- 
gramme, the  model  suggests  that  unemploy- 
ment rates  would  drop  sharply  over  the 
three-year  period  in  the  United  States  (1.7 
percentage  points,  or  about  2m  workers) 
and  Canada,  very  rapidly  in  1983  in  the 
United  Kingdom  (1.2  points),  and  signifi- 
cantly In  most  of  the  other  countries  as 
well— although  the  heavy  structural  compo- 
nent of  unemployment  limits  the  gains  in 
most  of  continental  Europe,  excepting  West 
Germany  where  the  rate  should  fall  by 
almost  a  full  1  percent. 

The  model  suggests  that  annual  growth 
rates  would  rise  by  '/i-1  percent  in  most  of 
the  major  countries  in  most  years  to  1986. 
Overall  OECD  growth  is  pushed  above  3 
percent,  about  the  maximum  one  could  en- 
visage without  policy  changes— a  critical 
tlireshold  in  terms  of  reducing  unemploy- 
ment and  stimulating  enough  trade  expan- 
sion to  handle  the  debt  and  protection  prob- 
lems. About  60  percent  of  the  impetus 
comes  from  the  reduction  in  interest  rates, 
about  40  percent  from  the  direct  impact  of 
fiscal  expansion. 

Moreover,  as  usual,  world  trade  is  stimu- 
lated substantially  more  than  OECD 
growth— over  twice  as  much  during  1983-85. 
This  provides  an  important  spur  to  exports 
from  the  developing  countries,  enabling 
them  to  expand  their  foreign-exchange 
earnings  and  thus  become  better  able  to 
service  their  debt.  The  decline  in  interest 
rates  reduces  the  cost  of  their  debt  service. 


so  the  programme  should  help  considerably 
to  limit  the  risk  of  renewed  financial  crises. 
Similarly,  the  trade  pick-up  would  help  to 
counter  protectionism  by  providing  more 
rapidly  growing  markets  for  all  nations, 
thereby  limiting  pressures  to  restrain  Im- 
ports. So  of  course  would  faster  growth  and 
lower  levels  of  unemployment.  And  the 
changes  in  the  direction  and  mix  of  policies 
in  the  key  countries  would  push  exchange 
rates  in  the  desired  direction,  reducing  the 
pressures  to  restrict  trade  in  countries  with 
overvalued  currencies  (notably  the  United 
States). 

We  estimate  that  these  gains  can  be 
achieved  without  rekindling  inflation.  Nei- 
ther consumer  price  indexes  nor  gnp  defla- 
tors change  noticeably  as  a  result  of  the 
package.  The  group  s  specific  policy  propos- 
als were  designed  to  secure  such  a  result:  B 
one-shot  growth  in  the  money  supply  fol- 
lowed by  a  return  to  lower  rates  of  expan- 
sion, "front-end  loading"  of  fiscal  Increases 
with  offsetting  receipts  coming  later,  raising 
government  spending  via  one-shot  public  in- 
frastructure Investments  rather  than  larger 
transfer  payments  (which  are  hard  to  cut 
back  in  the  future).  But  the  result  derives 
largely  from  the  underlying  macroeconomic 
situation:  the  continuing  high  levels  of  un- 
employment and  capacity  underutillsation 
should  preserve  continuing  wage  modera- 
tion, while  a  pick-up  in  output  generates  cy- 
clical productivity  gains. 

Such  a  new  global  macroeconomic  strate- 
gy would  improve  the  prospects  for  resolv- 
ing the  distinctly  International  aspects  of 
the  current  situation.  However,  it  alone 
would  not  be  sufficient.  New  forms  of  co-op- 
eration will  be  needed  to  avoid  the  periodic 
onset  of  severe  currency  misalignments,  per- 
haps through  the  adoption  of  a  'target 
zone"  system  under  which  countries  con- 
tinuously monitor  the  course  of  exchange 
rates  against  agreed  norms  which  mirror 
underlying  competitive  conditions  and  take 
policy  steps  as  needed  to  keep  rates  from  di- 
verging too  far  from  these  norms. 

The  history  of  trade  policy  reveals  that  it 
proceeds  very  much  like  a  bicycle,  falling 
over  In  the  face  of  protectionist  pressures 
unless  It  Is  moving  forward  toward  further 
liberalisation.  This  suggests  that  a  major 
new  "round"  will  be  needed  for  the  1980s 
just  as  the  Kennedy  and  Tokyo  rounds 
helped  preserve  the  system  against  seeming- 
ly intractable  forces  in  the  1960s  and  1970s. 
The  financial  crisis  may  not  finally  yield 
without  a  major  restucturlng  of  the  out- 
standing debt.  Our  public  international  in- 
stitutions, the  World  Bank  as  well  as  the 
IMP,  will  probably  need  to  play  proportion- 
ately larger  roles  to  compensate  for  the  pre- 
sumed cutback  In  the  growth  of  private 
bank  loans  in  financing  future  Idc  current 
account  deficits.  And  Helmut  Schmidt  may 
be  right  In  asking  for  an  International  com- 
modity agreement  to  stabilise  the  world 
price  of  oil. 

THE  IMPERATIVE  OP  CO-ORDINATION 

The  linchpin  of  this  entire  effort,  howev- 
er. Is  co-ordination  among  the  major  indus- 
trial countries.  Recent  history  suggests  that 
no  country  is  now  able  to  expand  alone  in  a 
stagnant  world  economiy:  even  the  United 
States  was  unable  to  do  so  in  1977-78.  let 
alone  Prance  in  1981  or  Mexico  in  1982.  His- 
tory also  suggests  that  co-ordination  could 
help  avoid  excessive  policy  responses,  like 
the  inflationary  blow-off  of  the  early  1970s 
and  the  deep  recent  recession.  The  wait  for 
autonomous  market  forces  to  promote  last- 
ing expansion  has  been  shown  to  be  ex- 


tremely risky— witness  the  dashed  hopes  in 
many  countries  in  1978  and  virtually  every- 
where in  1980. 

The  policy  paralysis  is  likely  to  t>e  broken 
in  some  countries  only  if  they  see  prospects 
for  similar  movement  elsewhere.  Otherwise 
they  must  fear  that  their  own  efforts  will 
mainly  produce  a  deteriorating  trade  bal- 
ance and  currency.  Confidence,  which  may 
l)e  the  key  ingredient  most  lacking  in  the 
present  recovery,  could  be  greatly  enhanced 
if  there  were  a  sense  of  firm  and  effective 
global  response  to  the  problems  of  the  day. 
It  Is  much  more  likely  that  the  debt,  trade, 
exchange-rate  and  other  "purely  interna- 
tional" problems  will  l>e  set  right  if  they  are 
addressed  in  the  context  of  a  coordinated 
response  to  global  growth  and  macroeco- 
nomic needs— rather  than  left  in  cubbyholes 
assigned  to  national  bureaucracies  and 
international  organizations  with  narrow 
mandates,  and  susceptible  to  the  nationalis- 
tic pressures  which  always  flouish  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  clear  lead  from  the  authorities  to 
see  local  problems  In  an  unwieldy,  but  es- 
sential, global  framework. 

A  summit  meeting  is  a  natural  event 
through  which  to  devise  and  launch  such  a 
programme,  as  has  actually  happened  once 
or  twice  In  the  past.  Unfortunately,  there  Is 
no  evidence  that  the  Williamsburg  seven  are 
even  contemplating  such  an  approach  next 
month.  The  gap  between  need  and  likely 
performance  promises  to  t>e  greater  at  this 
summit  than  ever  before.  It  can  only  tie 
hoped  that  the  lead  of  Helmut  Schmidt  and 
others  who  counsel  such  a  course  wiU  be  fol- 
lowed before  it  l)ecomes  too  late. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  an  amendment  which  calls  for  co- 
ordinated economic  expansion  interna- 
tionally. 

We  are  in  a  very  serious  downturn  in 
our  economy.  We  have,  in  essence, 
been  in  a  4-year  recession.  There  are 
many  causes  of  that  recession,  some 
long  term,  some  shorter  term.  But  the 
result  has  been  a  dramatic  increase  in 
unemployment  in  the  United  States 
and  worldwide. 

If  we  were  to  look  at  what  in  normal 
economic  cycles  would  be  termed  the 
possible  engines  of  recovery,  each  of 
those  possible  engines  of  recovery 
have  to  be  considered  somewhat  ques- 
tionable in  our  present  economic  cli- 
mate. 

If  one  would  look  at  capital  spending 
as  an  engine  to  pull  us  out  of  the  re- 
cession, it  is  unlikely  that  capital 
spending  is  going  to  do  that  job,  given 
the  present  imderutilization  of  our 
plant  and  capacity,  our  present  unem- 
ployment rate,  and  our  present  exces- 
sively high  real  interest  rate. 

Then  one  turns  to  the  possibility  of 
Government  spending  pulling  us  out 
of  this  recession.  Clearly  with  $200  bil- 
lion budget  deficits,  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  stimulate  our  economy 
with  further  Government  spending  so 
that  that  alone  would  pull  us  out  of 
the  recession. 

Third,  one  looks  at  exports  as  a  pos- 
sible vehicle  and  yet  in  our  present 
economic  circumstance,  our  dollar  is 
roughly  20  percent  overvalued  against 
major  currencies  in  the  world  and  that 
overvaluation  of  the  dollar  makes  our 


goods  that  much  more  expensive 
abroad  and  foreign  goods  that  much 
cheaper  in  America,  leading  to  what  is 
projected  to  be  a  $70  billion  trade  defi- 
cit in  this  year. 

That  leaves  consumer  spending, 
which  has  traditionally  been  the 
engine  of  growth.  It  is  unlikely  that 
consumer  spending  is  going  to  do  the 
full  Job.  While  inflation  has  dropped 
and  Interest  rates  have  come  down, 
that  has  had  the  potential  of  having  a 
perverse  effect  on  constwier  spending 
because  there  are  now  people  out 
there  who  are  seeing  the  prices  drop 
and  sa3ing.  "next  year  maybe  the 
washing  machine  will  be  that  much 
cheaper  and,  therefore,  I  will  withhold 
my  expenditure." 

So,  Mr.  F»resident,  if  we  look  at  those 
four  normal  sources  of  economic  re- 
covery, capital  spending.  Government 
spending,  exports,  and  consimier 
spending,  and  each  one  of  them  is 
problematical,  then  one  clearly  has  to 
go  across  the  bridge  to  the  other  side 
where  monetary  policy  plays  a  domi- 
nant role.  Therefore,  the  key  to  any 
recovery  is  a  continued  downward 
trend  in  interest  rates;  interest  rates 
which  have  in  the  last  2  years  been 
contradictory  to  fiscal  policy;  interest 
rates  which  have  in  this  coimtry  been 
highly  restrictive,  working  against  the 
highly  stimulative  fiscal  policy,  and  in 
large  part  producing  the  situation  that 
now  confronts  us. 

So  that  the  first  part  of  any  recov- 
ery has  to  come  from  the  monetary 
side. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  have  learned 
anything  in  the  last  few  years,  it  is 
that  we  are  a  part  of  an  international 
economy.  We  receive  calls  for  protec- 
tionism in  this  country,  we  receive 
very  serious  pleas  from  those  who 
have  lost  their  Jobs,  and  they  diagnose 
as  the  problem  trade  restrictions 
when,  in  fact,  the  problem  is  the  over- 
valued dollar. 

So  every  day  we  are  reminded  of  the 
degree  to  which  we  are  a  part  of  that 
international  economy.  When  there  is 
a  currency  misalinement.  when  one 
coimtry  is  pursuing  a  very  tight  mone- 
tary policy  and  another  coimtry  a  very 
loose  monetary  policy,  then  clearly 
there  are  trade  effects  to  that  mis- 
match. One  country's  goods  have  a  sig- 
nificantly greater  price  advantage  over 
another  country's  goods,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  there  is  the  potential  of 
having  to  buy  a  lot  more  inflation  for 
that  price  competitiveness. 

So,  Mr.  President,  what  this  resolu- 
tion calls  for  are  the  following  two 
things.  It  says:  First,  "World  economic 
recovery  is  being  retarded  by  high 
United  States  interest  rates  and  by  in- 
consistent macroeconomic  policies 
among  the  major  developed  coun- 
tries." One  country  is  restrictive,  an- 
other country  is  expansionary,  and 
there  is  no  coordinated  approach. 


The  second  thing  the  resolution  says 
is  that:  "In  order  to  restore  economic 
growth  and  full  employment  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
consultation  with  their  counterparts 
in  other  major  industrial  countries  at 
the  Williamsburg  economic  summit 
and  in  follow-up  deliberations,  should 
pursue  a  coordinated  economic  expan- 
sion to  ensure  a  worldwide  recovery." 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  first  part  rec- 
ognizes the  need  for  countries  to  har- 
monize their  economic  policies  and  the 
threat  that  high  interest  rates  repre- 
sent to  economic  recovery.  The  second 
part  of  the  resolution  recognizes  that 
no  one  country  can  do  it  alone.  Even 
the  United  States  cannot,  by  its  own 
domestic  economic  policies,  solve  the- 
problems  of  slumping  economies 
throughout  the  world,  and  likewise  if 
there  are  stagnant  economies  among 
our  trading  partners,  then  we  cannot 
begin  to  approach  the  level  of  recov- 
ery that  we  aU  hope  for,  and  that  re- 
quires we  follow,  with  our  allies,  a  co- 
ordinated economic  expansion. 

We  had  a  good  case  in  point  in  the 
last  2  years.  While  we  in  this  country 
were  pursuing  a  very  tight  monetary 
policy  and  a  very  stimulative  fiscal 
policy,  there  was  a  government  in 
France  that  took  power  and  decided 
that  they  could  put  their  unemployed 
workers  back  to  work  by  following  an 
expansionary  policy.  Clearly  they 
could  not.  They  could  not  pull  their 
economy  out  of  a  very  deep  recession 
while  we  were  retarding  and  restrict-, 
ing  our  economy,  and  that  is  the  way 
it  works. 

So,  Mr.  President,  what  we  are  sug- 
gesting in  this  resolution  is  that  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  should  use  the  occasion  of 
the  Williamsburg  s'mimit  conference 
to  call  upon  our  allies  to  follow  an  ex- 
pansionary policy  to  insure  economic 
recovery. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  so  often  that 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  get  togeth- 
er in  one  room  with  the  economic 
powers  of  the  world.  The  summit  con- 
ferences which  were  begun  in  the 
early  1970's  were  established  for  that 
purpose.  They  have  not  always  worked 
that  way.  They  frequently  represent 
nothing  more  than  a  photo  opportuni- 
ty for  the  participants  at  some  time 
immediately  prior  to  an  election  to 
demonstrate  that  that  person,  that 
statesman,  is  indeed  respected  world- 
wide for  his  opinions  on  international 
economic  policy. 

But  this  particular  conference  I  view 
as  a  very  important  meeting  because 
the  world  economy  is  indeed  under 
seige  from  high  unemployment  world- 
wide, not  Just  in  this  country  but  in 
Germany,  in  Prance,  even  in  Japan.  It 
is  also  battered  by  an  international 
debt  crisis  that  could  become  worse 
unless  we  have  that  coordinated  eco- 
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nomic  expansion,  an  international 
debt  crisis  that  could  indeed  bankrupt 
not  only  various  important  newly  in- 
dustrializing countries  such  as  Brazil 
and  Mexico,  but  in  turn  our  own  fi- 
nancial institutions  which  would  then 
result  in  much  fewer  jobs  and  less 
credit  for  the  worlcing  person  in  Amer- 
ica. 

That  international  system  is  also 
threatened  by  protectionist  pressures 
and.  finally,  severe  exchange  rate  mis- 
alinements. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
reason  we  have  had  the  degree  of  eco- 
nomic recovery  as  we  have  to  date  is 
due  in  large  part  because  about  last 
August  when  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  looked  at  our 
country  and  saw  extremely  high  un- 
employment he  also  looked  out  at  a 
world  that  was  on  the  brink  of  finan- 
cial collapse.  He  realized  at  that 
moment  that  he  was  not  only  the  arbi- 
ter of  internal  demand  in  this  country, 
but  that  he  was  the  lender  of  last 
resort  for  a  world  economy.  Therefore, 
given  the  comparative  risks  that  a 
more  expansionary  monetary  policy 
posed,  the  risk  being  a  slight  blip  up  of 
inflation  against  the  risk  of  continuing 
to  restrict  that  monetary  policy,  the 
risk  being  a  dramatic  dropoff  in  world 
trade,  the  blip  being  a  rise  in  interest 
rates,  he  chose  to  opt  for  stimulating 
our  economy  and  pulling  us  back  from 
the  brink  of  that  very  serious  decline. 
Interest  rates  have  to  continue  on  a 
downward  path.  They  will  be  much 
more  effective  if  interest  rates  in 
other  countries  also  are  coordinated 
with  ours  so  that  we  get  a  coordinated 
economic  expansion. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  what  this  reso- 
lution calls  for.  It  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury to  use  the  occasion  of  the  upcom- 
ing Williamsburg  summit  conference 
to  do  what  most  all  economists  know 
has  to  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adpot  the  resolution  and  we  might 
send  a  clear  message  that  we  not  only 
need  a  bipartisan  economic  policy  but 
we  need  a  coordinated  international 
economic  policy  dedicated  to  the  goal 
of  stable  growth  and  full  employment, 
recognizing  that  we  cannot  attain  that 
goal  alone  if  other  countries  are  oper- 
ating against  our  interests,  against  our 
ix)licies,  nor  should  we  be  able  or  can 
we  expect  to  have  that  level  of  eco- 
nomic growth  without  their  coopera- 
tion. 
I  am  prepared  to  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  ask  the  Senate  not  to  burden 
down  this  budget  resolution  with  this 
sense-of-the-Senate  language. 

Just  as  the  Banking  Committee  here 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  quite  appropriately 
presumes  that  relevant  statements  re- 
garding monetary  policy  are  within 
their  jurisdiction,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  quite  appropriately 


perceives  this  kind  of  resolution  to  be 
within  their  Jurisdiction,  and  I  quite 
agree  with  them. 

I  do  not  really  want  to  argue  the 
facts.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  has  spent  a  lot  of  time  on 
this  issue  and  has  delivered  a  rather 
lengthy  statement  l;ere  today  indicat- 
ing what  the  United  States  ought  to 
do  at  Williamsburg  in  terms  of  inter- 
national coordination  of  economic 
policies. 

I  am  not  sure  that  he  is  right:  I  am 
not  sure  that  he  is  wrong.  But  I  would 
hope  that  the  Senate  would  attach 
this  language  to  a  budget  resolution. 
One  body  passing  such  language 
makes  it  rather  inconclusive.  We  have 
plenty  of  work  to  do  with  reference  to 
matters  at  hand  and  certainly  with 
reference  to  fiscal  policy  issues  in  this 
budlget  resolution. 

I  know  the  Senator  understands  that 
this  is  in  no  way  intended  in  deroga- 
tion of  his  contention  or  his  right,  but 
as  soon  as  I  have  enough  Senators  on 
the  floor  I  am  going  to  move  to  table.  I 
am  not  going  to  do  that  until  we  have 
yielded  back  our  time  because  I  have 
no  such  right.  But  I  would  say  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  my  time  back  and 
move  to  table.  Senator  Dole  is  here; 
perhaps  he  would  like  to  say  a  few 
things  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  my 
judgment  is  we  do  not  have  a  man  in 
this  body  who  is  more  capable  of  doing 
more  worthy  work  and  making  sound 
conclusions  in  the  field  in  which  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  spoken. 
He  could  make  a  contribution  most 
anywhere  he  chooses. 

But  I  feel  the  budget  resolution,  if 
we  use  it  as  a  vehicle  for  all  kinds  of 
resolves  and  so  forth,  we  are  firming 
the  criticism  that  is  made,  not  of  the 
Members  but  of  the  system,  that  we 
are  snuffing  the  life  out  of  our  regular 
committees  in  the  Senate. 

I  have  found  that  a  Senate  that  has 
a  good  staff  and  has  Members  that 
have  been  serving  on  a  committee  of 
the  Senate  year  after  year,  some  of 
them  become  very  well  versed  indeed 
in  these  subject  matters.  And  there  is 
a  new  feed  in  all  the  time  of  new  Mem- 
bers coming  in  and  some  of  them  pick- 
ing it  up  and  they  come  out  here  with 
a  recommendation  that  has  strength- 
ened it  and  can  be  defended  and  put 
over,  so  to  speak. 

But,  anyone,  whether  it  be  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  or  anyone  else, 
should  have  the  united  support  of  any 
staff  work  along  the  lines  of  the  sub- 
ject matter.  I  just  believe  it  would 
most  likely  be  dropped  in  conference 
and  there  will  not  be  a  chance  to  get 
at  it.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  far  better 
policy  if  we  could  leave  these  to  the 
regular     committees     and     continue 


straight  on  the  things  that  have  to  be 
decided. 

Again.  I  emphasize  my  respect  for 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  in  his  ca- 
pacity in  any  field  that  he  works  In. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  I  feel  exactly  as  he  does, 
both  about  what  we  ought  to  do  here 
and,  prior  to  his  coming  to  the  floor,  I 
clearly  indicated  my  great  respect  for 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

But  I  really  think  we  have  so  many 
other  actions  to  consider  that  clearly 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  substance  of  the 
budget  issue.  I  note  there  is  a  free- 
standing resolution  pending  before  the 
Senate  on  this  subject  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee has  introduced  with  many,  many 
cosponsors. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  desire  before  I  move 
to  table? 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  think  I  would  be 
able  to  finish  in  5  to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  it  is  very  appropriate  that 
this  resolution  appear  in  the  budget 
debate.  Because  we  are  spending  a 
great  deal  of  effort  talking  about  how 
much  the  deficit  will  be  reduced,  we 
are  making  assiunptions  about  interest 
rates  and  unemployment  and  econom- 
ic growth  and  we  pretend  in  this  proc- 
ess as  if  we  are  operating  in  a  vacuum. 

This  country  is  no  longer  a  closed 
economy.  It  is  an  open  economy. 
Indeed,  actions  that  we  take  in  this 
body  the  next  few  days  affect  the 
prospects  for  employment,  inflation, 
growth  in  Japan,  Germany,  around 
the  world,  just  as  actions  that  they 
take  in  their  national  legislatures 
affect  interest  rates  in  New  Jersey, 
New  Mexico,  Maryland,  and  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  is  the  appro- 
priate place  to  address  this  issue.  In 
fact,  this  is  the  only  place  that  you 
can  appropriately  address  an  issue 
that  involves  budget  policy,  monetary 
policy,  and  international  economic 
policy.  Just  so  there  should  be  no  mis- 
understanding about  this  resolution, 
this,  I  think,  should  be  a  bipartisan 
resolution. 

I  would  like  to  quote  what  Secretary 
Regan  said  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  this 
week.  He  said: 

No  single  nation  can  be  the  engine  for 
world  recovery.  To  the  contrary,  the  current 
economic  situation  requires  that  all  indus- 
trialized nations  work  together  (to)  .  .  .  the 
common  goal  of  solid  non-inflationary  eco- 
nomic expansion. 

And  he  goes  on  to,  I  think,  finally 
recognize  that  unemployment  is  the 
No.  1  priority.  He  says: 

The  inflationary  fires  that  were  troubling 
us  so  much  at  Ottawa  (the  site  of  the  1981 
summit)  and  Versailles  (1982)  seem  to  have 


subsided."  now  the  problem  facing  not  only 
the  industrialized,  indeed  most  nations  of 
the  world.  .  .  .  (is)  high  unemployment  .  .  . 
it  is  something  that  we  all  have  to  come  to 
grips  with. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  simply 
gives  substance  to  the  words  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  gives  sub- 
stance to  the  pleadings  and  hopes  of 
the  Democratic  side  that  we  could 
follow  an  expansionary  policy  with 
lower  interest  rates  in  this  country, 
and  recognizes  that  unless  that  it  is  co- 
ordinated with  our  allies  around  the 
world,  it  could  be  self-defeating  and  we 
might  not  get  that  economic  expan- 
sion that  we  all  think  we  can  with 
lower  interest  rates. 

So,  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  thrust 
of  the  argument.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
for  a  brief  comment  and  then  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion. I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  for  offering 
it. 

I  agree  with  him  completely,  that 
this  is  absolutely  the  right  place  in 
which  to  consider  such  a  resolution, 
since  all  the  figures  we  are  looking  at 
here  as  we  deal  with  the  budget  reso- 
lution, as  they  relate  to  assumptions 
in  terms  of  economic  growth,  as  they 
relate  to  deficits,  as  they  relate  to  in- 
terest rates,  are  all  part  of  a  broader 
perspective  to  which  this  resolution  is 
addressed. 

The  substance  of  the  resolution,  it 
seems  to  me,  makes  eminent  good 
sense.  Inconsistent  macroeconomic 
policies  among  the  major  industrial 
countries  puts  us  at  cross  purposes 
with  one  another.  One  of  the  very  pur- 
poses of  the  summit  at  Williamsburg, 
and  comparable  sununits  which  have 
been  held  aimually,  is,  in  fact,  to  work 
toward  coordinated  macroeconomic 
policies. 

Clearly,  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  must  work  with 
their  counterparts  from  the  other 
major  industrial  countries  to  develop  a 
coordinated  approach  to  economic  ex- 
pansion if  we  are  going  to  have  world- 
wide economic  recovery. 

To  proceed  as  we  have  been  proceed- 
ing, along  different  paths,  cross  paths 
in  some  instances,  in  which  we  cancel 
out  one  another's  initiatives  makes  no 
sense  at  all. 

I  conunend  the  Senator  for  offering 
the  resolution.  Obviously,  every 
number  that  we  are  looking  at  in  the 
budget  resolution  is  and  will  be  affect- 
ed by  our  success  in  achieving  a  coordi- 
nated economic  worldwide  policy. 

With  the  Williamsburg  summit 
coming  up  very  shortly,  I  think  this  is 
a  very  important  expression  of  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  subject  matter.  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
support  the  motion  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley). 

I  do  so  not  because  I  disagree  with 
the  sentiments  he  has  expressed  here, 
but  because  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
budget  resolution  is  an  appropriate  ve- 
hicle on  which  to  tack  this  important 
matter  of  the  Williamsburg  summit. 

After  all,  it  was  just  this  morning 
that  a  group  of  us  joined  together  to 
introduce  a  resolution  very  similar  to 
the  amendment  now  being  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

I  am  the  sponsor  of  that  resolution 
(S.  Res.  135)  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  is  a  cosponsor.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Brad- 
ley, is  also  a  cosponsor.  In  all.  10  of  us 
introduced  this  resolution  today  and  I 
know  the  Senate  will  want  to  turn  to  it 
in  the  next  few  weeks  before  the  Wil- 
liamsburg stmunit  begins. 

I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  raised 
this  issue  on  the  budget  resolution.  It 
was  the  first  of  this  week  that  he 
agreed  to  join  me  in  introducing 
Senate  Resolution  135.  He  is  an  avid 
student  of  international  economics 
and  has  a  strong  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject of  currency  alinements.  Yet  he 
knew  we  were  pursuing  this  independ- 
ent resolution  in  the  Senate  this  week. 

So  I  am  a  bit  perplexed  as  to  why  he 
would  raise  it  in  this  context  today. 

In  any  case,  I  will  support  the 
motion  to  table  because  we  will  pro- 
ceed with  Senate  Resolution  135  as  we 
would  with  any  Senate  resolution,  in 
an  independent  fashion  where  we  have 
time  to  focus  on  the  issues  of  dollar 
and  yen  misalinements  and  the  items 
that  will  be  discussed  at  Williamsburg 
at  the  end  of  this  month. 

For  the  record,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  I 
am  circulating  with  Senator  Domenici, 
Senator  Bradley  and  our  other  co- 
sponsors  be  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  oh  Foreign  Relations, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  6.  1983. 

Deak  Colleague:  Today  we  introduced  S. 
Res.  135,  which  calls  on  the  administration 
to  discuss  the  dollar/yen  relationship  and 
other  currency  alignments  at  the  upcoming 
Williamsburg  Summit.  We  hope  you  will 
join  us  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  continuing  overvaluation  of  the  U.S. 
dollar  against  the  currencies  of  our  major 
trading  partners,  most  notably  Japan,  has 
remained  a  major  American  trade  problem 
too  long.  Since  the  late  1970's,  the  U.S. 
dollar  has  appreciated  roughly  30  percent 
against  major  currencies,  despite  our  mark- 
edly higher  inflation.  U.S.  products  have 
become  much  too  costly  overseas,  and  for- 
eign products  unduly  inexpensive  in  the 
U.S.  market.  High  U.S.  interest  rates,  fed  by 
large  U.S.  budget  deficits,  contrast  with  low 
rates  abroad  and  will  keep  the  dollar  over- 
valued for  the  foreseeable  future. 


Persistence  of  this  problem  will  cause  pro-  . 
longed  deterioration  in  U.S.  competitive- 
ness, cost  us  hundreds  of  thousands  of  U.S.- 
jobs,  and  damage  severely  American  local- 
ities and  enterprises  that  depend  heavily  on 
exports.  It  is  also  a  key  stimulant  t«  protec- 
tionist trade  policies  and  legislation.  Delay 
is  costly  indeed  because  the  adverse  com- 
petitive consequences  of  these  misalign- 
ments may  persist  for  up  to  two  years  after 
the  problem  is  corrected. 

Specialists  may  not  agree  on  the  extent  of 
misalignments,  the  best  mix  of  measures,  or 
the  division  of  country  responsibility  for  re- 
solving them.  However,  the  unique  opportu- 
nity at  present  is  the  official  interest  in 
Japan  and  E^irope  in  taking  steps  to  allevi- 
ate the  problem. 

Our  resolution  urges  the  administration 
to  take  the  initiative  to  make  currency  dis- 
cussions a  priority  U.S.  objective  at  the  Wil- 
liamsburg Summit  in  late  May.  A  statement 
by  summit  participants  of  their  intention  to 
coordinate  economic  policies  more  closely 
with  the  dual  aims  of  reducing  international 
interest  rate  and  exchange  rate  discrepan- 
cies, and  of  hastening  a  sound,  sustainable 
recovery  in  world  trade  and  economic  activi- 
ty would  be  a  major  step  forward.  If.  in  ad- 
dition, participants  announced  plans  to  have 
their  finance  ministers  and  our  Treasury 
Secretary  meet  at  an  early  date  to  begin 
that  process,  it  would  build  supporting  ex- 
pectations in  the  money  and  currency  mar- 
kets. In  light  of  the  apparent  desire  of  our 
European  and  Japanese  colleagues  to  ad- 
dress these  topics,  our  failure  to  respond  co- 
operatively would  send  the  wrong  signals. 

Our  resolution  is  supported  by  a  number 
of  organizations  and  companies,  including: 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
Business  Roundtable.  National  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Manufacturers  Association.  President's 
Export  Council,  Emergency  Committee  for 
American  Trade  and  the  National  Machine 
Tool  Builders  Association. 

If  you  would  like  to  cosponsor  this  resolu- 
tion, please  have  a  member  of  your  staff 
contact  Erland  Heglntwtham  on  extension 
4-4194  or  Bill  Banis  at  4-2152  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Sincerely, 
Charles  H.  Percy,  John  C.  Danforth, 
John  H.  Chafee.  Pete  V.  Domenici. 
John    Heinz.    Mack    Mattingly.    BUI 
Bradley,  Alan  J.  Dixon.  Christopher  J. 
E>odd,  and  Carl  Levin. 
Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  on  the  resolution  if  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  prepared 
to   yield   back   the   remainder  of   his 
time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senators  Hollings,  Sar- 
BAI7ES,  and  Mitchell  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  with 
the  time  to  be  charged  against  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The   legislative   clerk   proceeded   to 
call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  Is  prepared  to  yield 
back  his  time.  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
mine. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.    HEINZ    (when    his   name   was 
called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy).  If  he  were 
present   and   voting,   he   would   vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "aye."  Therefore,  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton), 
the  Senator  from  Miimesota  (Mr. 
DuRENBERGER).  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebauu).  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAS),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Mcrkowski)  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton),  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Kasten),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Badctjs),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini),  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton).  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Baucus)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 


The  result  was  announced— yeas  47, 
nays  32,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  79  Leg.] 
YEAS-47 


Abdnor 

Hatch 

Rudman 

Andrews 

Hawkins 

Simpson 

Armstrong 

Hechl 

Specter 

Baker 

Helms 

Stafford 

BoschwiU 

Humphrey 

Stennis 

Chafee 

Jepsen 

Stevens 

Cochran 

lAxalt 

Symms 

D'Amato 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Mattingly 

Tower 

Dole 

Nickles 

Trible 

Domenicl 

Packwood 

Wallop 

East 

Percy 

Warner 

Oam 

Pressler 

Weicker 

Ooldwater 

Proxmire 

Wilson 

Oorton 

Quayle 

Zorinsky 

Grassley 

Roth 
NAYS-32 

Bentsen 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Biden 

Heflin 

Moynihan 

Binsaman 

Hollings 

Nunn 

Boren 

Inouye 

Pell 

Bradley 

Jark-son 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Lautenberg 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Levin 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Dodd 

Metzenbaum 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  UVE  PAIR,  AS 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDEaj— 1 

Heinz,  for 

NOT  VOTING- 

-20 

Baucus 

Exon 

Kennedy 

Cohen 

Glenn 

Long 

DeConcini 

Hart 

Mathias 

Denton 

Hatfield 

McClure 

Dixon 

Huddleston 

Melcher 

Durenberger 

Kassebaum 

Murkowski 

Eagleton 

KasUn 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  1241  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  for  resolving  a 
budget  problem  of  concern  to  me  and 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  involving 
the  need  to  fimd  adequately  the  ad- 
justment assistance  programs. 

It  had  been  my  intention  to  offer  an 
amendment— along  with  Senators 
Bradley,  Moynihan,  Heinz,  and  Metz- 
enbaum—to  increase  the  money  avail- 
able for  the  TAA  program  for  workers 
by  $92  million.  However,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding from  discussions  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  that  there  is  sufficient 
room  in  the  budget  to  accommodate 
the  estimated  $132  million  needed  to 
fund  the  trade  adjustment  assistance 
program  for  workers. 

I  wish  to  address  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  my  understanding  that  the 
Budget  Committee  intends  to  cross- 
walk an  additional  $92  million  to  the 
Finance  Committee  from  fimction 
600? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  chairman  for  his 
cooperation,  as  well  as  that  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  that  I  had 
anticipated  offering. 

My  purpose  in  maintaining  fimds  for 
the  TAA  program  for  firms,  and  in  re- 


storing funds  for  the  TAA  program  for 
workers,  is  to  insure  that  these  impor- 
tant programs  continue  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  firms  and  workers  adverse- 
ly impacted  by  imports. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Trade,  I  am  commit- 
ted to  reauthorizing  these  programs 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  worker  TAA 
program,  to  enhance  its  emphasis  on 
retraining  of  dislocated  workers. 

Mr.  President,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  workers  have  been 
laid  off  in  Industries  adversely  impact- 
ed by  imports.  Many  of  these  individ- 
uals—whether in  the  automobile  or 
steel  Industries,  or  Involved  in  the 
manufacture  of  textiles  and  apparel  or 
footwear— may  never  go  back  to  work 
for  the  industry  that  represented  their 
livelihood  over  the  years.  This  is  likely 
to  be  the  case  regardless  of  how  long 
or  how  strong  the  economic  recovery 
is.  As  the  economy  evolves,  however, 
new  jobs  will  be  created  for  which 
qualified  workers  will  be  needed.  Many 
of  these  jobs  will  be  in  sectors  related 
to  exports.  Between  1977  and  1982. 
some  four  out  of  five  of  all  new  jobs 
created  in  the  manufacturing  sector 
were  dependent  on  exports. 

Therefore,  if  we  are  to  offer  help 
and  hope  to  those  workers  who  lose 
their  jobs  as  a  result  of  imports,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  do  two  things:  We 
must  be  aggressive  in  our  efforts  to 
maintain  and  further  open  foreign 
markets  to  U.S.  exports  and  we  must 
provide  the  assistance  necessary  to 
help  these  workers  make  the  transi- 
tion into  new  jobs  in  our  economy. 
Both  of  these  options  are  far,  far  pref- 
erable to  a  third  alternative  that  is 
likely  to  be  of  more  harm  than  good  to 
our  economy;  namely,  protectionism. 
By  maintaining  and  enhancing  the 
TAA  program  for  workers,  we  are 
making  a  long-term  investment  in 
America's  greatest  resource— our 
human  capital. 

The  changes  in  the  TAA  program 
for  workers  that  were  enacted  in  1981 
were  designed  to  shift  the  program's 
traditional  emphasis  on  cash  benefits 
for  workers  displaced  by  imports 
toward  a  much  stronger  emphasis  on 
retraining  and  relocation.  With  the 
money  we  have  now  placed  in  the 
budget,  we  will  be  able  to  further  em- 
phasize the  retraining  and  relocation 
opportunities  provided  by  the  TAA 
program.  These  funds  would  enable  us 
to  insure  training  opportunities  for 
any  worker  who  qualifies  for  training 
under  the  TAA  program  by  more  than 
doubling  the  money  made  available  in 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983.  In  addition, 
we  would  be  able  to  provide  supple- 
mental assistance  benefits  to  workers 
participating  in  a  retraining  prograi;n 
who  may  have  exhausted  UI  or  TAA 
cash  benefits.  The  amounts  available 
for  workers  for  job  search  and  reloca- 
tion could  be  Increased.  Finally,  TAA 


coverage  could  be  expanded  to  include 
individuals  who  work  for  independent 
suppliers  of  parts  and  services. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  new  pro- 
gram. The  trade  adjustment  assistance 
was  established  by  the  Congress  in  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974.  It  was  designed  to 
compensate  and  help  those  American 
workers  who  lose  their  jobs  because  of 
import  competition.  Although  the  pro- 
gram Is  far  from  perfect,  the  need  to 
assist  such  workers  to  adjust  to  new 
economic  circumstances  is  clear.  Be- 
tween April  1975  and  September  1982. 
some  1.35  million  workers  benefited 
from  the  trade  adjustment  assistance 
program— close  to  64,000  In  my  home 
State  of  Missouri  alone. 

The  need  to  maintain  and  Improve 
programs  such  as  the  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  program  for  workers 
and  firms  is  clear.  I  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
for  recognizing  this  and  for  insuring 
that  adequate  funding  is  available  in 
the  budget  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives of  these  important  programs. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  for  explaining  that  the 
budget  resolution  includes  $132  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1984  for  trade  ad- 
justment assistance.  This  represents 
nearly  a  $100-million  increase  in  the 
current  level  of  funding.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Finance  Committee  will  use 
this  additional  money  to  expand  the 
current  program  and  target  additional 
funding  on  retraining. 

Mr.  President,  workers  throughout 
this  country  in  almost  all  of  our  indus- 
trial sectors  are  losing  their  jobs  with 
no  prospect  of  being  recalled.  Many  of 
these  workers  are  being  displaced  be- 
cause of  Increased  imports  and  the 
program  which  was  specifically  devel- 
oped to  aid  import-displaced  workers— 
the  trade  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
gram—is due  to  expire  in  September. 

The  TAA  program  has  had  its  prob- 
lems—there was  not  enough  emphasis 
on  adjustment  and  the  administration 
of  the  program  was  cumbersome— but 
it  represents  a  commitment  by  this 
Nation  that  those  who  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  adjustment  burden  because  of 
liberal  international  trade  policies  are 
entitled  to  Government  assistance.  If 
we  allow  the  program  to  expire  this 
September,  as  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, we  will  be  breaking  a  commit- 
ment. 

Instead  I  feel  we  should  extend  the 
program  but  we  should  base  that  ex- 
tension on  what  we  have  learned  from 
past  problems  and  shift  the  emphasis 
to  retraining.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
resolution  includes  almost  $100  million 
in  increased  funding  for  the  program, 
although  I  am  concerned  that  this  is 
clearly  insufficient  to  resolve  the  prob- 
lems of  import-displaced  workers. 

Adjustment  problems  will  continue 
to  be  with  us  even  if  we  get  out  of  this 
recession.  Indeed,  the  number  of  work- 


ers laid  off  because  of  trade  will  in- 
crease In  the  future.  If  we  do  not  de- 
velop more  effective  adjustment  pro- 
grams for  workers  who  lose  their  Jobs 
because  of  trade,  we  will  be  wasting 
our  most  valuable  resource— our  work- 
ers. And  many  of  our  workers  are  sit- 
ting idle.  A  recently  completed  study 
of  Ford  workers  laid  off  when  the 
Mahwah.  N.J..  plant  closed  showed 
that  2  years  after  the  plant  closed, 
half  the  workers  still  had  no  jobs  and 
of  those  over  age  40,  61  percent  were 
still  Jobless. 

What  we  need  to  do  is  to  target 
these  funds  to  the  workers  who  have 
permanently  lost  their  jobs  and  who 
have  to  be  retrained  or  relocated  for 
new  jobs.  An  increase  of  $100  million 
is  not  enough  but  it  will  help  15.000  to 

20.000  workers  shift  to  new  productive 
jobs. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee will  hold  hearings  on  the  exten- 
sion and  reform  of  the  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  program.  I  also  hope 
that  when  the  program  is  extended  it 
will  be  expanded  so  that  all  workers 
who  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  ad- 
justment burden  because  of  our  free- 
trade  policies  are  provided  with  assist- 
ance in  qualifying  for  and  finding  new 
employment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  distinquished 
Senators  from  Missouri  and  New 
Mexico.  Mr.  Danforth,  and  Mr.  Do- 
MENici,  for  their  work  insuring  that 
$132  million  is  included  in  this  budget 
for  trade  adjustment  assistance  for 
workers.  This  agreement  obviates  the 
necessity  for  an  amendment,  which 
was  to  be  offered  by  Senators  Dan- 
forth, Heinz,  Bradley,  Metzenbaum, 
and  myself. 

While  this  money  does  not  go  nearly 
as  far  as  legislation  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator Heinz  and  I— S.  749— on  March 

10. 1  do  believe  it  is  Important  that  the 
Senate  register  its  support  for  the 
trade  adjustment  assistance  program. 
Trade  adjustment  assistance  repre- 
sents a  commitment  made  to  the 
American  worker  two  decades  ago  at 
the  time  of  the  Kennedy  round  of 
multilateral  trade  negotiations.  We 
recognized  then  that  while  a  policy  of 
open  trade  is  essential  to  a  healthy  do- 
mestic economy,  important  segments 
of  the  work  force  are  adversely  affect- 
ed by  import  competition.  Trade  ad- 
justment assistance  is  for  those  work- 
ers. It  helps  them  pay  the  bills  when 
they  are  unemployed  and  it  enables 
them  to  receive  training  for  new  Jobs 
in  different  sectors  of  the  economy. 

I  regret  that  this  administration  has 
shown  little  interest  in  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  and  in  fact  proposes 
to  let  it  die  when  its  authorization  ex- 
pires September  30,  1983.  By  this 
action  the  Senate  is  sending  a  message 
to  the  President:  Trade  adjustment  as- 
sistance is  important  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  it  will  be  reauthorized.  I 


look  forward  to  wortilng  with  the 
chairman  of  the  International  Trade 
Subcommittee  and  others  as  we  go 
about  the  task  of  developing  a  new. 
improved  trade  adjustment  assistance 
program. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  pleased  that  Senator  Domenici 
has  agreed  to  insure  that  the  budget 
set  aside  $132  million  to  help  Ameri- 
can workers  who  are  hurt  because  of 
foreign  imports.  I  also  want  to  thank 
Senator  Danforth  for  the  leadership 
he  displayed  in  bringing  about  this 
agreement.  While  I  believe  even  more 
money  is  necessary  to  help  retrain 
trade-impacted  workers,  I  also  believe 
that  this  commitment  signals  an  im- 
portant first  step  on  the  road  to  devel- 
oping a  meaningful  retraining  pro- 
gram for  millions  of  displaced  Ameri- 
can workers. 

This  kind  of  program  is  desperately 
needed.  Many  of  today's  unemployed 
workers— and  those  threatened  by  lay- 
offs in  the  future— will  not  be  able  to 
return  to  their  old  Jobs.  As  a  nation, 
we  have  an  obligation  to  help  these 
people  who  have  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  U.S.  trade  policies  and  a 
changing  international  economy.  We 
must  help  give  them  the  tools  to  fill 
the  Jobs  of  the  eighties  and  beyond. 

The  current  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance program  will  expire  at  the  end  of 
this  fiscal  year.  I  know  I  share  Senator 
Danforth 's  interest  in  developing  a 
new  trade  readjustment  program  that 
actually  does  what  its  title  implies. 
And  I  know  that  he  would  agree  with 
me  that  the  current  trade  adjustment 
program  has  led  to  far  less  "adjust- 
ment" than  was  intended. 

I  have  offered  a  proposal  to  rewrite 
the  current  program.  It  would  for  the 
first  time  create  a  program  which 
would  truly  lead  to  the  retraining  of 
millions  of  workers  in  trade-impacted 
industries.  This  proposal  has  several 
new  features  that  distinguish  it  from 
the  current  program. 

First,  it  would  earmark  one-third  of 
all  tariff  revenues  to  be  placed  into  a 
retraining  trust  fund  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Labor.  This  ap- 
proach clearly  establishes  the  princi- 
ple that  those  who  are  causing  indus- 
try dislocation,  the  importers,  should 
pay  for  the  cost  of  readjustment. 

Second,  the  bill  would  require  indi- 
viduals to  enter  and  remain  in  quali- 
fied retraining  programs  in  order  to 
receive  any  funds  under  this  program. 

Third,  the  bill  would  encourage  in- 
dustries to  relocate  to  trade-impacted 
areas  by  authorizing  the  trust  fund  to 
pay  the  costs  of  retraining  programs 
required  by  the  company.  This  incen- 
tive will  help  create  jobs  for  those  in- 
dividuals going  through  retraining. 

Other  approaches  to  trade  adjust- 
ment assistance  have  also  been  of- 
fered. I  understand  that  Senator  Dan- 
forth will  hold  hearings  on  the  issue 
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later  this  year.  I  am  grateful  to  know 
that  we  share  a  commitment  to  the 
principle  of  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance and  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  over  the  next  few  months  to 
develop  a  responsible  and  effective 
program. 


NUCLEAR  FREEZE  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  in- 
dicated to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  I  shall  move  to  proceed  to 
have  the  clerk  state  the  message  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  13.  and  I  will 
ask  for  its  first  reading  and  I  will  ask 
for  its  second  reading,  which  I  doubt 
will  occur. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
nority leader  advised  me  of  this  yester- 
day. This  is  the  nuclear  freeze  resolu- 
tion from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  minority  leader  is  moving  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
through  provisions  of  rule  XTV,  and 
he  has  the  absolute  right  to  do  that. 

He  is  correct  that  there  will  not  be 
an  objection,  of  course,  to  his  asking 
for  the  first  reading,  but  I  will  in  due 
course  object  to  further  proceedings. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  May  I  say,  I 
do  this  on  behalf  of  Senators  who 
have  requested  that  I  do  it. 

The  PRESHDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  for  the 
first  time. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  House  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  13) 
calling  for  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on 
and  reductions  in  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  resolution  be  read  a  second  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  object 
to  further  proceedings  with  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Pursuant  to  rule  XIV  the  Joint  reso- 
lution having  received  the  first  read- 
ing will  remain  at  the  desk  pending 
the  second  reading  on  the  next  legisla- 
tive day. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  reconvenes  on 
Monday.  May  9,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  be  dispensed  with,  no  resolu- 
tions come  over  under  the  rule,  the 
call  of  the  calendar  be  dispensed  with, 
and  following  the  time  allocated  to  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  10  minutes  in  length 
with  Senators  permitted  to  speak  for 
not  more  than  5  minutes  each  and  pro- 
vided further,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
morning  hour  be  deemed  to  have  ex- 
pired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  noon 
Monday  next. 

The  PR^IDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION— FISCAL  YEAR  1984 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
told  by  the  manager  on  this  side  and  I 
believe  the  manager  on  the  other  side 
is  of  a  similar  view,  that  it  is  unlikely 
that  we  can  get  much  more  done  this 
afternoon.  I  had  hoped  that  we  could 
get  another  vote,  but  it  does  not  look 
like  it  is  probable. 

I  believe  there  is  a  Nunn  amendment 
to  be  offered  which  may  be  laid  aside 
temporarily  after  it  is  brought  up  and 
the  Domenici  substitute  which  may  be 
offered  today  but  will  not  be  voted  on. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  to  say  to 
the  Senate  that  there  will  be  no  more 
record  votes  today. 

amendment  no.  1242 

(Purpose:  To  add  additional  funds  for 

national  defense) 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  behalf 

of  Senator  Nunn  and  Senator  Jackson 

and  ask  that  it  be  stated^ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Cruxs). 
for  himself,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Nunn, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1242. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conseflt  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  I  have  not  seen  that 
amendment.  I  assiune  it  is  consistent 
with  the  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  is  consistent  with 
the  Budget  Act.  They  may  wish  to 
make  some  modification  to  it  on 
Monday.  It  primarily  is  changing  the 
defense  number  from  the  resolution, 
adding  some  to  the  defense  number, 
and  I  am  submitting  it  on  their  behalf 


and  my  understanding  is  that  this 
would  be  the  pending  business  when 
we  come  in  on  Monday. 

Mr.  E>OMENICI.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pace  3.  increase  the  figure  on  line  13 
by  $6,300,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  figure  on  line  14 
by  $5,700,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  figure  on  line  15 
by  $3,000,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  figure  on  line  19 
by  $1,900,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  20 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  21 
by  $1,500,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  2  by 
$1,900,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  3  by 
$200,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  6  by 
$1,500,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  7  by 
$1,900,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  8  by 
$1,700,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  9  by 
$200,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  14 
by  $1,900,000,000. 

O^  page  4,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  15 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  16 
by  $1,500,000,000. 

On  page  6.  increase  the  figure  on  line  5  by 
$6,200,000,000. 

On  page  6,  increase  the  figure  on  line  6  by 
$1,800,000,000. 

On  page  6,  increase  the  figure  on  line  11 
by  $5,600,000,000. 

On  page  6.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  12 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  6.  Increase  the  figure  on  line  17 
by  $2,900,000,000. 

On  page  6.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  18 
by  $1,600,000,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
unless  someone  wants  some  time  on 
the  resolution,  I  need  a  few  moments, 
and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
charged  to  our  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  luianimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  con- 
sistent with  what  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  the  floor  majiager 
of  the  bill.  Senator  Chiles,  under- 
stood, I  intend  to  send  to  the  desk  a 
E><kienici-Baker  substitute.  . 

I  think  in  order  to  accomplish  that.  I 
must  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 

pending  amendment,  the  Nuiui-Jack- 
son  amendment,  be  temporarily  laid 
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aside  so  that  I  might  introduce  my 
substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMERDimT  MO.  1S«3 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  my  substitute,  in  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
Senator  Baker,  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  E>o- 
MKNici),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Baker,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1243  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  1,  strilie  all  after  the  resolving 
clause  and  insert  the  following: 

That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  is  hereby  re- 
vised, the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  is  hereby  estab- 
lished, and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels 
for  fiscal  year  1985  are  hereby  set  forth: 

(a)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1.  1982,  October  1,  1983.  and  Octo- 
ber 1.  1984: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $603,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $658,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $729,200,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels    of     Federal     revenues     should     be 
changed  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  -$100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  +$2,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  +$5,700,000,000 
and    the    amounts   for   Federal    Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $35,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $39,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $44,200,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  for  Insurance  Contribu- 
tions Act  revenues  and  other  revenues  pur- 
suant to  F>ublic  Law  98-21  for  old  age.  survi- 
viors,  and  disability  insurance  within  the 
recommended  levels  of  Federal  revenues  are 
as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $148,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $166,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $187,700,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $876,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $918,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $990,300,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $807,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $850,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $915,500,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropirate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $204,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $192,400,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1986:  $186,300,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $1,383,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,620,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,857,200,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limits  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly increased  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $93,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $236,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $237,000,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1,  1982.  October  1,  1983.  October 
1,  1984,  and  October  1,  1985,  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$55,400,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitment*, 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$48,200,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$48,100,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$97,400,000,000. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  years  1983  through  1986  for  each 
major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$244,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $214,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$275,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $241,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$304,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $272,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$9,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $18,200,000,000. 

(B>  Outlays,  $12,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$11,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,700,000,000. 


(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$37,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$13,100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan    guarantee   commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  19884: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$13,900,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  19885: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,600,000,000.  ' 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obUgations. 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  19883: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  19884: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  Loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  19885: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  Loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,200,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $24,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$18,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  Loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$5,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$12,100,000,000. 

(D)  New   Loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$3,800,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,500,000,000. 
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(D)   New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  IS.OOO.OOO.OOO. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,800,000,000. 

(O  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$6,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  .vear  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,500,000,000. 

(B>  Outla>-s.  $0. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$8,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 

v8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,800,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $22,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$1,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $25,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$400,000,000. 

(9)   Community    and   Regional    Develop- 
ment (450): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,300,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $7,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,700,000,000. 

(O)   New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

(10)    Education,    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,000,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $26,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$6,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $30,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 


(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,100,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $29,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$47,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $31,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$29,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $35,000,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $34,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$28,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

(12)  Medical  Insurance  (570): 

Fiscal  year  1983:    ^  T 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $46,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $53,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $61,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $60,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $69,400,000.090r 

(B)  Outlays,  $68,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunitments,  $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  Imdget  authority, 
$121,700,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $110,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$14,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$126,000,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $104,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$14,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$127,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $105,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$800,000,000. 

(O)   New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$16,500,000,000. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$184,100,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $167,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$174,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $177,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$194,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $188,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 


Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$8,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $25,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$9,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$10,500,000,000. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guara...ee  coRunitm^ts,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,000,000,000. 
«)  Outlays.  $6,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  giiarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(17)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(18)  General   Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New       direct      loan      obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,200,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys.  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1;«83: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $87,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $87,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $96,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $96,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
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Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$106,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $106,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,900,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  $2,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(21)  Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipte 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$18,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$18,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$17,900,000,000. 

(B)  OutUys,  -$17,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$18,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$18,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

IUtCONCn.IATION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  6,  1983,  the 
Senate  committees  named  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (f)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  not  later  than 
June  6,  1983,  the  House  committees  named 
in  subsections  (g)  through  (1)  of  this  section 
shall  submit  their  recommencUtions  to  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Budget.  After  re- 
..ceiving  those  recommendations,  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  shall  report  to  the 
House  and  Senate  a  reconciUation  bill  or 
resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such  rec- 
ommendations without  any  substantive  revi- 
sion.   

SENATE  (X>lfMITTEES 

(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee, (A)  to  require  reductions  in  appro- 
priations for  programs  authorized  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outUys,  or  (B)  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344,  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or 
(C)  any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$1,243,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,243,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984: 
and  $1,332,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,332,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(cKl)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344,  sufficient 
to  reduce  outlays  by  $856,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984;  and  to  reduce  outUys  by 
$2,024,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  Uws  within  the  Ju- 


risdiction of  that  committee  sufficient  to  in- 
crease revenues  as  follows:  $2,600,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  and  $5,700,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1985. 

(d)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  Uws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$285,000,000  and  outlays  by  $534,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $368,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$834,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(e)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  changes  in  Uws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  require  re- 
ductions in  appropriations  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outUys  as 
follows:  $130,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $287,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1984;  and  $555,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $466,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

(f)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  Uws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$202,000,000  and  outUys  by  $201,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $117,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$115,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

ROUSE  COICMITTEES 

(g)  The  House  Conunlttee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee,  (A)  to  require 
reductions  in  appropriations  for  programs 
authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
Uys, or  (B)  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
Public  Law  93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$1,243,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,243,000,000  in  ouUays  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
and  $1,332,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,332,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(h)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)f2KC)  of  I>ublic  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  outUys  by  $816,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  and  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1,538,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(i)  The  House  Conunlttee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Servict  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(cK2KC)  of  Public  Law 
93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $258,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$534,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $368,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $834,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(j)  The  House  Conunlttee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  require  re- 
ductions in  appropriations  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outUys  as 
foUows:  $139,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $287,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year 
1984;  and  $555,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $466,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

(k)  The  House  Ck>mmittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 


section  401(cK2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$202,000,000  and  outlays  by  $201,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $117,000,000  and  outUys  by 
$115,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(IKl)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  Uws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  outUys  by  $849,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  and  to  reduce  outUys  by 
$1,481,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  Uws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  increase  revenues  as  follows: 
$2,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  and 
$5,700,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

DETICrr  EKDUCnOIl  PATH 

Sec.  3.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
further  deficit  reduction  actions  will  be  nec- 
essary in  Fiscal  Years  1986-88  in  order  to 
insure  a  long-lasting  economic  recovery. 
While  one  Congress  caiuiot  bind  another, 
the  Congress  recognizes  that  the  President 
has  recommended  Fiscal  Year  1986-88  reve- 
nue increases  and  spending  restraint  that 
would  yield  a  predictable  path  of  declining 
deficits.  The  Congress  endorses  actions  of 
this  magnitude  if  the  deficits  exceed  2.5  per- 
cent of  the  Gross  National  Product  of  the 
Nation.  The  President  estimates  that  such 
actions  would  yield  deficits  in  the  range  of 
$144.6  billion  in  Fiscal  Year  1986.  $136.6  bU- 
Uon  in  Fiscal  Year  1987,  and  $102.4  billion 
in  Fiscal  Year  1988.  The  Congress  further 
recognizes  that  if  the  economic  recovery  ap- 
proximates the  typical  post-World  War  II 
economic  recovery,  deficits  will  be  more  on 
the  order  of  $110  billion  in  Fiscal  Year  1986, 
$90  billion  in  Fiscal  Year  1987.  and  $60  bil- 
lion in  Fiscal  Year  1988.  The  Congress  real- 
izes the  extreme  uncertainty  involved  In  any 
out-year  forecasts  of  the  economy  and  that 
deficit,  unemployment,  and  inflation  predic- 
tions three  years  hence  may  be  wrong.  In 
light  of  these  uncertainties,  the  Congress 
believes  it  unwise  to  take  actions  now  that 
may  exacerl>ate  economic  problems  in  the 
future. 

mscEiXAiraotrs  provisioms 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  providiivg— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1984;  or 

(2)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(cH2KC)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  of  its  commit- 
tees unless  and  until  such  committee  makes 
the  allocations  or  subdivisions  required  by 
section  302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget. 

Sec.  5.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  through 
the  appropriations  process,  should  limit  the 
on-budget  new  direct  loan  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $37,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983 
and  $29,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  off- 
budget  new  direct  loan  obligations  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $17,800,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  $18,900,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984:  and  new  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$94,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$94,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984.  It  is  fur- 
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ther  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  should  limit 
total  Federal  Financing  Bank  origination  of 
direct  loans  guaranteed  by  other  Federal 
agencies  to  $16,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  $17,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  Federal  Financing  Bank  purchases  of 
certificates  of  beneficial  ownership  from 
Federal  agencies  to  $11,500,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1983  and  $13,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  direct  borrowing  transactions  of  Feder- 
al agencies  should  be.  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  restricted  to  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank. 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  The  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment accompanying  the  conference  report 
on  this  resolution  shall  include  an  estimated 
allocation,  based  upon  the  first  section  of 
this  resolution  as  recommended  in  such  con- 
ference report,  of  the  appropriate  levels  of 
total  new  direct  loan  obligations  and  new 
loan  guarantee  commitments  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  fiscal  year  1984.  among  each  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  which  has  jurisdiction  over  bills 
and  resolutions  providing  such  new  obliga- 
tions and  commitments. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  reso- 
lution is  agreed  to.  every  committee  of  each 
House,  after  consulting  with  the  committee 
or  committees  of  the  other  House  to  which 
all  or  part  of  the  allocation  has  been  made, 
shall  subdivide  among  its  subcommittees 
the  allocation  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year  1984,  allocat- 
ed to  it  in  the  joint  explanatory  statement 
accompanying  the  conference  report  on  this 
resolution. 

Sec.  7.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  budgets  of  Federal  agencies  initiating 
Federal  Financing  Bank  purchases  of  certif- 
icates of  beneficial  ownership  and  origina- 
tions of  guaranteed  loans  should  include  the 
budget  authority  and  outlays  resulting  from 
the  transactions.  The  Congress  recommends 
that  the  committees  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of  1973 
consider  expeditiously  legislation  to  require 
that  the  budgetary  impact  of  such  Federal 
Financing  Bank  transactions  be  included  in 
the  budgets  of  the  initiating  agencies  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  this  amendment  to  the  desk  in 
the  form  of  a  substitute  to  the  pend- 
ing resolution.  This  substitute  con- 
tains a  2-year  budget  plan  that,  in  the 
view  of  this  Senator,  is  more  respon- 
sive to  our  genuine  uncertainty  about 
our  economic  future  than  is  the  com- 
mittee recommendation. 

First  and  most  important.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  substitute  retains  the  bipar- 
tisan recommendations  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  on  domestic  spend- 
ing—including both  selected  increases 
in  high-priority  areas  and  significant 
savings  in  other  programs. 

This  substitute  contains  all  of  the 
savings  in  key  programs  contained  in 
the  original  committee  recommenda- 
tion. This  includes  important  entitle- 
ment savings  in  the  areas  of  medicare, 
medicaid,  farm  price  supports,  and 
changes  in  cost-of-living  provisions  for 
all  Federal  retirement  programs  to 
bring  them  in  line  with  the  recently 
enacted  social  security  amendments. 
These      savings      will      be      achieved 


through  the  reconciliation  process, 
just  as  is  the  case  in  the  committee 
recommendation.  And  although  this  is 
only  a  2-year  resolution,  once  the  rele- 
vant laws  are  changed,  these  savings 
will  lower  Federal  spending  many 
years  into  the  future. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  this  substi- 
tute provides  a  small  increase  above 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  recom- 
mendation for  national  defense.  As  my 
colleagues  in  this  Chamber  are  well 
aware,  the  committee  debated  at 
length  the  President's  proposals  for 
national  defense.  Ultimately,  the  com- 
mittee voted  to  restrain  the  Presi- 
dent's request  for  10  percent  real 
growth  in  defense  budget  authority  to 
about  5  percent  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
with  slightly  larger  increases  in  subse- 
quent years.  Many  members  of  the 
committee  took  this  action  with  strong 
reservations  and  only  because  there 
did  not  appear  to  be  a  practical  com- 
promise available  at  that  time. 

This  substitute  offers  a  middle 
ground  on  the  defense  issue.  It  pro- 
vides for  7%  percent  real  growth  in  de- 
fense budget  authority  in  fiscal  year 
1984  and  5  percent  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
It  provides  for  $8  billion  more  in 
budget  authority  and  $0.3  billion  more 
in  outlays  for  defense  in  fiscal  year 
1984  and  $4.8  billion  more  in  budget 
authority  and  $1.9  billion  more  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1985  than  the  com- 
mittee recommendation. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  this  substi- 
tute reduces  substantially  the  very 
large  tax  increases  contained  in  the 
committee  recommendation.  This  sub- 
stitute provides  for  $2.6  billion  in 
higher  taxes  in  fiscal  1984  and  $5.7  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1985.  These  amounts 
were  recommended  by  the  President  in 
his  April  budget  update. 

This  compares  to  the  recommended 
tax  increases  of  almost  $70  billion  in 
the  pending  budget  resolution,  that  is. 
$30.2  billion  in  1984  and  $39.1  billion 
in  1985.  The  taxes  contained  in  this 
substitute  could  be  achieved  through  a 
variety  of  tax  proposals,  including  ad- 
ditional tax  reform  measures  and/or 
the  adoption  of  sucH  proposals  as  the 
President's  proposed  legislation  on  the 
taxation  of  employer  health  benefits. 

As  per  previous  resolutions,  the  spe- 
cific changes  in  law  necessary  to 
achieve  these  revenue  increases  is  left 
totally  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
taxing  committees  of  both  Houses. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  my  colleagues 
may  be  concerned  that  this  resolution 
is  a  2-year  document.  This  is  true  in 
form  only. 

As  I  indicated  previously,  the 
changes  in  law  to  reduce  spending 
made  this  year  will  be  permanent. 
These  actions  will  reduce  domestic 
spending  for  not  just  2  or  3  or  even  5 
years,  but  many  years  into  the  future. 

Second,  we  must  not  forget  that  the 
appropriations  process  is  a  1-year  proc- 
ess. We  have  held  down  the  level  of 


nondefense  discretionary  spending  in 
fiscal  year  1984  with  the  assumption 
of  additional  savings  in  future  years. 
As  a  practical  matter,  however,  the  as- 
sumptions for  future  year  savings  in 
these  programs  will  have  to  be  debated 
again  next  year,  whether  we  call  this  a 
1-year  or  a  2-year  or  a  3-year  resolu- 
tion. 

But.  most  importantly,  I  think  we 
need  a  dose  of  realism  about  what  the 
Congress  can  reasonably  and  prudent- 
ly expect  to  accomplish  in  I  year.  Ac- 
tions taken  in  this  budget  resolution 
cannot  bind  future  Congresses  2  or  4 
years  hence.  Plans  made  this  year  to 
reduce  spending  or  increase  taxes  3  or 
4  years  hence  are  empty  promises 
unless  the  Congress  enacts  changes  in 
law  that  take  effect  several  years  into 
the  future.  Congress  has  always  been 
reluctant  to  take  such  actions  because 
circumstances  change. 

We  cannot  foretell  the  future. 
Indeed,  we  do  not  appear  to  be  able 
even  to  foretell  the  present  very  well. 

Let  us  just  look  for  a  moment  at  our 
experience  during  the  past  2  years.  In 
the  spring  of  1981  the  budget  resolu- 
tion assumed  that  the  economy  would 
grow  4.2  percent  in  calendar  1982.  The 
consensus  of  other  economists  suggest- 
ed that  the  economy  would  grow  by  at 
least  3  to  3  'A  percent. 

As  we  moved  through  1981.  econo- 
mists became  more  pessimistic.  By  the 
fall,  they  projected  that  the  economy 
would  grow  only  2.5  percent  in  1982. 
Our  own  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
for  example,  expected  that  the  econo- 
my woulu  grow  3.1  percent  in  1982. 

But.  unfortunately,  the  recession 
that  everyone  thought  would  be  over 
quickly  hung  on  throughout  1982. 
Even  in  the  spring  of  1982.  that  is. 
with  3  months  of  the  calendar  year  al- 
ready over,  most  economists  were  still 
projecting  that  the  recession  would  be 
about  average  in  comparison  to  other 
postwar  recessions  and  that  the  econo- 
my would  decline  about  1  percent  for 
the  year. 

What  actually  happened?  The  econ- 
omy declined  1.8  percent  in  1982  and 
we  slugged  our  way  through  the  worst 
recession  in  postwar  history. 

The  results  of  the  recession  were  as 
devastating  for  the  budget  as  for  the 
economy.  If  we  look  at  the  difference 
between  our  initial  projections  and  the 
final  outcome,  real  growth  in  the  econ- 
omy was  6  percentage  points  lower  in 
1982  than  expected  a  year  and  a  half 
earlier  and  over  5  percent  lower  com- 
pared to  the  consensus  projections. 
This  series  of  economic  reestimates 
added  over  $60  billion  to  our  1982 
budget  deficit  and  much  larger 
amounts  to  future  deficits.  Indeed,  the 
circumstances  that  we  faced  last  year 
were  quite  different  from  what  we  ex- 
pected a  year  earlier. 

Now.  I  ask  my  colleagues,  what 
would  have  happened  if  we  had  elimi- 


nated the  tax  cuts  that  were  in  place 
last  July,  at  the  very  depth  of  the  re- 
cession? Catastrophe,  certainly.  If.  in 
1981,  we  had  set  policy  on  automatic 
pilot  and  put  severely  restrictive 
budget  actions  in  place.  In  anticipation 
of  good  solid  economic  growth,  we 
almost  certainly  would  have  made  the 
recession  far  worse. 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest,  however, 
that  we  should  not  plan  ahead  and 
that  we  should  not  show  leadership  in 
assuring  financial  markets  that  defi- 
cits will  be  lower  in  future  years.  This 
substitute  contains  sense-of-the-Con- 
gress  language  that  recognizes  that  ad- 
ditional actions  will  be  necessary  to 
reduce  deficits  after  1985.  This  lan- 
guage recognizes  that  the  President 
has  submitted  proposals  for  subtantial 
out-year  changes  in  taxes  and  spend- 
ing in  order  to  bring  the  budget  defi- 
cits down.  This  substitute  language  en- 
dorses actions  of  this  magnitude— and 
the  deficit  levels  proposed  by  the 
President  in  his  April  budget  update- 
as  appropriate  fiscal  goals.  These  defi- 
cits decline  from  $144.6  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1986  to  $136.6  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1987  to  $102.4  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1988. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
most  important  issue  in  this  budget 
debate  is  the  spending  issue.  Each 
Senator  knows,  if  he  is  really  honest 
with  himself,  that  we  have  essentially 
made  that  decision  already. 

The  substitute  budget  resolution 
that  I  put  before  the  Senate  today  re- 
tains the  domestic  spending  levels  that 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  mem- 
bers supported— Republican  and  Dem- 
ocrat alike.  These  spending  levels  are 
approximately  $3  billion  below  current 
policy  and  $19  billion  below  the  House. 
We  have  made  changes  to  the  original 
committee  recommendation  here  on 
the  floor,  both  of  them  upward. 

In  fact,  over  the  course  of  debate  in 
recent  days,  the  Senate  has  resound- 
ingly defeated  amendments  to  reduce 
spending  substantially  below  the  levels 
in  the  committee  recommendation 
that  are  also  contained  in  this  substi- 
tute. We  have  defeated  with  a  much 
narrower  margin  amendments  to  add 
to  these  spending  levels,  and  have  had 
to  accept  one  amendment  that  added 
$1  billion  to  the  1984  level.  The  other 
amendment  that  I  mentioned  was  the 
Dole  amendment.  While  it  added  to 
spending,  it  made  up  for  that  by  way 
of  recoupment  on  the  tax  side.  So  the 
greatest  pressure  is  for  higher,  not 
lower,  spending.  This  is  a  temptation 
that  we  must  resist. 

Clearly,  then,  if  the  levels  of  spend- 
ing in  the  proposed  substitute  are  the 
same  as  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion, the  debate  today  on  this  substi- 
tute is  not  a  spending  debate  but  a  tax 
debate.  The  key  decision  each  Senator 
must  make  in  deciding  to  support  this 
substitute  is  whether  or  not  taxes 
should  be  raised  now  by  large  amounts 


as  is  suggested  by  the  pending  resolu- 
tion. As  I  indicated,  approximately  $70 
billion  as  compared  to  about  $8  billion 
in  the  2  years  as  recommended  by  the 
President.  My  unequivocal  answer  is 
"No." 

We  are  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
weakest  economic  recovery  in  postwar 
history— coming  on  the  heels  of  the 
steepest  economic  decline.  Real  GNP 
last  quarter  increased  3.1  percent.  This 
compares  to  an  average  first  quarter 
recovery  of  almost  8  percent  for  the 
four  previous  postwar  recoveries,  ex- 
cluding 1980.  Indeed,  even  in  the 
weakest  recovery,  prior  to  1980,  the 
first  quarter  growth  was  5  percent.  Is 
this  the  time  to  raise  taxes  and  to 
raise  them  substantially?  I  do  not 
think  so. 

Some  may  argue  that  the  deficit  re- 
duction achieved  by  raising  taxes  is 
more  important  than  the  fiscal  stimu- 
lus it  provides.  This  is  an  argimient 
that  depends,  first,  on  the  course  of 
monetary  policy;  second,  on  conditions 
in  credit  markets  more  than  a  year 
from  now;  and  third,  on  the  extent  to 
which  current  interest  rates  are 
higher  because  of  fears  of  large  defi- 
cits in  the  future. 

Already,  we  have  been  disappointed 
by  changes  in  monetary  policy  which 
are  outside  of  our  direct  control.  Mon- 
etary policy  was  clearly  too  restrictive 
in  the  past  2  years.  How  can  we  be  suf- 
ficiently sure  it  will  effectively  offset 
the  effects  of  large  tax  increases? 

The  same  is  true  of  credit  market 
conditions.  Credit  demands  were  very 
strong  throughout  most  of  1982,  but 
now  private  credit  demand,  particular- 
ly business  demand,  is  weak.  How  can 
we  fully  anticipate  credit  market  con- 
ditions over  a  year  in  advance? 

Some  would  say  that  lower  Federal 
borrowing  will  necessarily  be  replaced 
by  higher  business  borrowing  for  new 
investment.  During  the  cash  rich 
phase  of  a  business  expansion  when 
corporate  cashflow  is  more  than  ad- 
quate  for  current  operations,  this  may 
not  be  the  case. 

Some  would  say  that  lower  total  bor- 
rowing would  lower  interest  rates. 
This  also  may  not  happen.  In  fact,  we 
could  have  a  replay  of  the  1976-77 
period,  when  Federal  and  business 
demand  for  funds  declined  and  inter- 
est rates  remained  essentially  un- 
changed. 

Finally,  making  the  assumption  that 
lower  projected  budget  deficits  will 
lower  real  interest  rates  is  a  chancy 
business  at  best.  Last  year,  the  Senate 
passed  large  spending  reductions  and 
the  largest  tax  increase  in  history. 
Still  most  interest  rates  fell  only  In 
line  with  inflation,  and  real  long-term 
interest  rates  have  actually  risen  a  bit. 
All  of  this  is  to  say  that  we  live  in  an 
imcertain  world  in  which  economists 
as  well  as  policy  makers  are  necessari- 
ly cautious  about  the  future.  The  Con- 
gress has  enacted  dramatic  economic 


policy  changes  in  the  past  2  years.  I 
suggest,  with  a  bit  of  tongue  in  cheek, 
that  these  policy  changes  at  one  time 
or  another  should  have  satisfied 
almost  every  economic  theory  known 
to  man.  But,  the  result  was  still  the 
same— an  unexpected  and  extremely 
severe  recession.  This  Senator  believes 
that  now  is  the  time  for  pragmatism, 
not  theory.  Now  is  not  the  time  for 
drama  and  chance. 

This  is  the  time  to  hold  to  the 
course  of  domestic  spending  restraint 
we  have  pursued  for  the  past  2  years. 
This  is  the  time  for  a  steady-state 
budget  that  makes  small,  but  deter- 
mined steps  forward  to  hold  down  do- 
mestic spending  growth.  This  is  not 
the  time  to  recommend  a  budget  with 
radical  actions.  There  are  no  cure-all 
panaceas.  This  is  a  time  to  put  into 
place  a  budget  plan  that  is  not  based 
on  miracles  and  depends  not  upon 
magic.  I  believe  the  substitute  I  have 
put  before  the  Senate  is  such  a 
budget. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.     RANDOLPH     addressed     the 

chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Wilson).  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  permit  me  to  interrupt 
him? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  If  the  Senator  would  permit 
me  to  take  us  off  the  resolution  and 
put  us  in  morning  business.  It  might 
be  a  little  better.  Does  that  suit  the 
minority  leader? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes,  that  is  agreeable 
with  me  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
agreeable  with  my  distinguished  col- 
league. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  was  momentarily  out 
of  the  room.  That  was  my  plan  in  the 
first  instance.  If  the  two  Senators 
from  West  Virginia  will  not  mind,  that 
is  what  I  would  like  to  do  at  this  point. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
the  hour  of  2:30  p.m.  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  more  than  10 

minutes  each.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MOTHER'S  DAY 

Mr.  RANEKDLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  Sunday,  May  8,  millions  of  indi- 
viduals-fathers and  mothers  and 
their  children— will  observe  Mother's 
Day. 

Mother's  Day  was  created  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 
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Mother's  Day  became  a  reality  in 
1914  pursuant  to  the  intense  interest 
of  Anna  Jarvis.  a  West  Virginian,  bom 
in  Grafton,  in  Taylor  County. 

It  was  her  desire,  by  the  display  of 
the  American  flag  throughout  our 
country,  not  only  on  public  buildings- 
national.  State,  and  municipal— but  in 
the  homes  of  America,  that  we  would 
remember  on  that  particular  day  the 
mothers  of  this  country.  Often,  they 
have  been  the  unapplauded  molders  of 
men  and  women. 

That  resolution  was  offered  by  n.S. 
Senator  Thomas  Heflin,  the  uncle  of 
our  able  colleague  at  the  present  time, 
Howell  Hetlin. 

So,  69  years  ago — it  is  not  wrong,  you 
know,  to  go  back  at  times  and  remem- 
ber that  which  has  taken  place  but 
continues  very  much  a  part  of  Ameri- 
can tradition  and  heritage  and  worth- 
whileness  in  the  days  in  which  we 
live— the  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Congress.  There  was  no  opposition. 
The  proclamation  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson. 

I  pause  for  a  personal  remembrance 
of  my  own  mother.  Perhaps  those 
people  in  the  galleries  today,  our 
guests,  may  remember  their  mothers, 
and  as  Members  of  the  Senate  remem- 
ber. 

I  recall  the  loving  tenderness  of  my 
mother,  the  sweetness  of  her  life,  and 
her  name  Idell,  a  beautiful  name, 
which  characterized  her  life.  Ernes- 
tine, my  cherished  sister,  and  I,  had 
good  parents. 

I  remember  well,  Mr.  President,  that 
in  1920.  I  was  graduated  from  Salem 
College  Academy,  in  Salem,  W.  Va.  I 
received  a  gift  from  my  father,  Ernest, 
a  wonderful  man,  and  my  mother, 
Idell  on  graduation  day.  I  thought  per- 
haps mother  might  give  me  a  hat— we 
wore  hats  in  those  days— or  it  might 
be  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  a  book. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  a  book,  and  my 
mother  gave  me  that  book,  placing  it 
in  my  hands.  It  was  a  Bible.  I  keep  it 
very  close  to  the  desk  at  which  I  work. 

On  the  fly  leaf  of  that  Bible,  in  my 
mother's  handwriting,  are  these 
words:  "Each  for  the  other,  and  both 
for  God.  " 

Through  these  years— now,  of 
course,  many,  many  years,  62  years— I 
have  cherished  that  Bible  and  have 
read  it,  often  taking  it  home  at  night. 

We  do  not  refer  to  our  guests  in  the 
galleries  except  on  very  rare  occasions, 
but  I  do  ask  in  these  moments  that 
those  in  the  galleries  remember  their 
mothers. 

Mother's  Day  is  important.  It  was 
proclaimed  by  the  action  by  the  Con- 
gress, auid  signed  by  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Through  the  years,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  throughout  the  world,  the 
loving  thought  of  Anna  Jarvis  of  her 
mother  has  given  us  the  opportunity 
to  express  our  tributes  to  motherhood 
in  our  own  homes,  in  our  communities. 


and  throughout  a  shrinking  world. 
Time  and  distance  are  no  more. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  was  sworn 
into  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
on  March  9,  1933. 1  decided— and  I  will 
say  this  to  my  cherished  friend,  the 
majority  leader,  Howard  Baker,— 
That  sometimes  those  who  come  to 
this  body  and  the  other  body  have  the 
urge  to  speak  quickly.  I  decided  that 
not  on  March  9,  or  subsequent  days, 
but  that  I  would  wait  until  May  11, 
and  then  I  would  express  tribute  to 
mothers,  recalling  the  life  of  Anna 
Jarvis— whom  I  knew— and  talk  of 
what  mothers  have  done  for  the  well- 
being  of  their  children  and.  ultimate- 
ly, the  understanding  of  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

At  that  time,  I  recall  that  I  quoted— 
suid  now  I  reread— the  words  of  Henry 
Van  Dyke,  a  man  who  was  able  to  set 
into  poetry  the  strength  of  beauty.  I 
quoted  Henry  Van  Dyke: 

I  cannot  pay  my  debt  for  all  the  love  that 
she  has  given:  but  Thou,  love's  Lord,  wilt 
not  forget  her  due  reward— Bless  her  in 
Earth  and  Heaven. 

Mr.  President.  69  years  come  and  go. 
The  love  of  mother  is  with  us  now  re- 
gardless of  the  year  in  which  we  first 
celebrated  Mother's  Day,  and  on 
Sunday  of  this  year,  we  shall  express 
our  tribute  again,  through  the  display 
of  the  flag.  Anna  Jarvis  wanted  that  in 
homes  as  well  as  in  public  buildings  on 
that  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  call  attention  to 
another  day.  Grandparent's  Day,  the 
idea  of  another  West  Virginian. 
Marian  McQuade,  of  the  hill  country 
of  West  Virginia.  Marian  is  the  mother 
of  15  children. 

She  is  a  very  youthful  mother  and 
has,  of  course,  many,  many  grandchil- 
dren. Marian  brought  this  plan  for  a 
grandparents  day.  People  are  inclined 
these  days,  perhaps,  to  think  of  only 
the  nuclear  freeze  or  the  deficit  or  the 
budget  and  all  of  the  matters  that 
press  down  on  us  minute  by  minute. 
But  when  Marian  talked  with  me 
about  a  grandparents  day,  I  said  to 
her,  as  I  repeat  now,  "Marian,  I  think 
this  should  be  done."  i 

There  was  interest  by  my  good  col- 
league, Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  in  this 
matter,  and  by  other  members  of  the 
West  Virginia  delegation  and  through- 
out Congress.  In  1978,  there  was  a  res- 
olution passed  in  the  Congress  for  an- 
other meaningful  day  to  be  celebrated 
in  this  country— Grandparents  Day.  I 
offered  the  resolution  that  I  have  indi- 
cated was  adopted  by  Congress  and 
proclaimed  by  President  Jimmy 
Carter. 

For  Grandparents  Day,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  in 
the  Record  the  proclamation  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  on  first  Grandparents 
Day,  1978. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


National  Orandpakents  Day.  1978 

(By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America) 

A  PROCLAMATION 

Our  nation  was  shaped  by  the  wisdom  and 
courage  of  our  founding  fathers,  and  by  the 
steadfastness  of  succeeding  generations  who 
have  sustained  their  vision  through  two  tur- 
bulent centuries  of  challenge  and  growth. 

E^ach  American  family  is  shaped  and 
guided  by  its  forbears.  Just  as  a  nation 
learns  and  is  strengthened  by  its  history,  so 
a  family  learns  and  is  strengthened  by  its 
understanding  of  preceding  generations.  As 
Americans  live  longer,  more  and  more  fami- 
lies are  enriched  by  their  shared  experi- 
ences with  grandparents  and  great-grand- 
parents. 

The  elders  of  each  family  have  the  re- 
sponsibility, for  setting  the  moral  tone  for 
the  family  and  for  passing  on  the  tradition- 
al values  of  our  nation  to  their  children  and 
grandchildren.  They  bore  the  hardships  and 
made  the  sacrifices  that  produced  much  of 
the  progress  and  comfort  we  enjoy  today.  It 
is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  as  individuals 
and  as  a  nation,  that  we  salute  or  grandpar- 
ents for  their  contribution  to  our  lives. 

Now.  therefore,  I  Jimmy  Carter,  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  do  hereby 
designate  Sunday.  September  10,  1978,  as 
"National  Grandparents  Day."  I  urge  offi- 
cials of  Government  at  the  national,  state, 
and  local  levels,  and  of  voluntary  organiza- 
tions to  plan  appropriate  activities  so  that 
the  contributions  that  our  grandparents 
have  made  may  be  appropriately  recognized. 

I  urge  each  citizen  to  pause  and  to  reflect 
on  the  influence  his  grandparents  have  had 
in  shaping  his  own  destiny,  and  on  the 
legacy  bestowed  upon  our  contemporary  so- 
ciety by  his  grandparents'  generation. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  this  third  day  of  August,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  seventy- 
eight,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  America  the  two  hundred 
and  third. 

Jimmy  Carter. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  To  the  majority 
leader,  I  say  that  I  shall  include  these 
most  meaningful  messages  for  Grand- 
parents Day  last  year,  those  words 
being  from  the  present  Chief  Execu- 
tive in  the  White  House,  Ronald 
Reagan. 

I  shall  have  these  two  tributes 
placed  with  my  remarks,  by  two  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States. 

When  do  we  celebrate  Grandparents 
Day?  Pew  people  now  know  about  it.  It 
has  not  been  too  long  since  adoption. 
But  the  President  of  the  United  States 
proclaims  it  on  the  first  Sunday  after 
Labor  Day.  We  shall  be  observing 
Grandparents  Day. 

It  is  important  to  add  that  Marian 
McQuade's  husband,  Joe  McQuade. 
has  been  very  helpful  in  this  project. 
Joe  was  a  cook  in  the  1933  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  of  the  United 
States  in  one  of  the  CCC  camps  in  the 
hill  country  of  West  Virginia.  He  aided 
Marian,  his  wife,  in  the  printing  and 
production  of  a  book  on  Grandparents 
Day  which  truly  is  a  marvelous  collec- 
tion of  that  which  goes  with  the  ob- 
servance of  this  day. 
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I  have  written  the  foreword  in  that 
book.  "By  Grandfather  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph." That  is  the  foreword  of  the 
readable  book  mentioned  as  being 
tender  and  worthwhile,  compiled  by 
Marian  McQuade  and  by  Jim  Com- 
stock.  a  noted  Journalist  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
foreword  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

rForeward] 
By  Grandpathkr  Jennings  Randolph 

Grandparents  are  the  grandest  people! 

Marian  McQuade.  the  mother  of  fifteen 
children  and  many  times  over  a  grandpar- 
ent, has  lived  a  very  busy  and  useful  life  in 
the  hill  country  of  West  Virginia.  She  and 
her  husband,  Joe.  who  was  once  a  cook  in 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  have 
brought  good  cheer  and  companionship  and 
love  to  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  older 
Americans.  Marian  has  authored  a  touching 
book  which  tells  in  highly  readable  fashion 
the  story  of  her  constant  effort  to  achieve 
national  recognition  for  grandparents  every- 
where. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  each 
year  proclaims  this  special  day  on  the  first 
Sunday  after  Labor  Day.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  cooperate  with  Marian  in  the  Congres- 
sional approval  of  this  unique  legislation. 

I  recall  so  very  well  my  wonderful  grand- 
parents on  both  sides  of  the  family  tree. 
There  was  Mary  Prances  and  Jesse  Ran- 
dolph, Mandena  and  James  Bingman.  Times 
seems  to  pass  so  quickly  .  .  .  Mary  and  I 
became  grandparents  ourselves  with  Jen- 
nings III  (Jay),  Brian  and  Rebecca. 

Jesse  taught  me  to  milk  a  cow  and  to  ride 
a  horse  and  to  plant  and  nurture  and  har- 
vest the  vegetables  to  fill  the  barrels  that 
filled  the  basement  with  potatoes  and 
apples.  Mary  Prances  cautioned  me  that  a 
penny  must  be  dropped  into  the  copper 
kettle  and  how  to  stir  the  apple  butter  so 
that  it  would  not  scorch.  The  homemade 
bread  (thick  slices)  tasted  so  good  to  a  grow- 
ing boy.  Incidentally.  Grandpa  ate  apple  pie 
at  breakfast  every  morning.  What  a  happy 
home  it  was!  There  was  the  organ  in  the 
parlor  where  we  would  gather  to  sing  with 
friends  and  family  the  songs  of  seventy 
years  ago,  like  'Come,  Josephine,  in  My 
Plying  Machine  Going  Up  We  Go,  Up  We 
Go."  and  the  popular  number,  "Redwing." 

Grandpa  Jim  could  seemingly  take  a  piece 
of  wood  and  fashion  it  into  something 
useful.  I  recall  listening  with  wonderment  to 
the  true  tales  he  told  of  the  earlier  lumber- 
ing days  when  he  would  ride  the  rafts  of 
timber  down  the  Tygart  River  into  what  is 
now  beautiful  Tygart  Lake. 

Grandparents  are  the  warming  influence 
that  knit  together  the  ties  of  family  life. 
Too  often  grandparents  have  been  shunted 
aside  to  sit  in  the  shadows.  Marian's  book 
will  reawaken  memories  for  her  readers.  Her 
story  is  worth  the  telling! 

The  White  House, 

Washington. 
Grandparents  Day,  1982 
Por  generations,  grandparents  have 
strengthened  the  fabric  of  the  family,  pre- 
serving and  enriching  our  national  heritage. 
It  is  fitting  that  we  pay  special  recognition 
to  our  nation's  20  million  or  more  grandpar- 


ents, and  Congrea  has  designated  the  first 
Sunday  after  Labor  Day  as  National  Grand- 
parents Day. 

Research  has  shown  what  many  of  us 
know  from  personal  experience— that  the 
emotional  attachment  between  grandparent 
and  grandchild  is  a  special  legacy  handed 
down  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 
Grandparents  often  fill  roles  as  surrogate 
parents,  care-givers,  tutors,  decision-makers, 
confidants,  counselors,  story-tellers,  and 
family  historians.  They  also  help  by  sharing 
their  wisdom,  knowledge,  and  experience.  In 
turn,  the  love  and  care  that  grandparents 
give  enhances  their  own  sense  of  usefulness. 

With  Americans  living  longer  than  ever 
before,  three-  and  four-generation  families 
have  become  increasingly  common.  An  esti- 
mated one-third  of  all  persons  who  have 
grandchildren  have  at  least  one  great-grand- 
child. Of  prime  importance  is  the  building 
of  bridges  between  younger  and  older  Amer- 
icans, a  lifelong  process  involving  such  insti- 
tutions as  our  schools,  colleges,  churches, 
synagogues,  and,  most  important,  the 
family. 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  wrote,  "There 
are  only  two  lasting  bequests  we  can  hope  to 
give  our  children.  One  of  these  is  roots  .  .  . 
the  other,  wings."  Grandparents  give  us 
both  bequests  and  help  instill  in  future  gen- 
erations the  values  which  make  America 
great. 

I  urge  all  Americans  to  take  the  time  to 
honor  our  nation's  grandparents  on  Nation- 
al Grandparents  Day,  Sunday,  September 
12.  In  so  doing,  we  will  celebrate  a  union  of 
the  generations.  In  a  very  real  sense,  a  tri- 
umph of  life. 

Ronald  Reacan. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
Grandparents  Day  really  widens  the 
circle  of  mothers  and  fathers.  The 
family  circle  is  very  important  in  the 
life  of  America.  It  has  been  ripped 
apart  too  often  under  our  present  soci- 
ety. By  that,  I  mean  the  family  unit  is 
not  the  family  unit  of  25  and  50  years 
ago.  I  am  not  asking  that  we  return  to 
the  type  of  living  of  our  childhood 
days.  I  am  urging  that  the  family 
circle  be  recreated. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  that  I 
have  been  indulged  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  leadership  to  speak  of  our 
mothers  and  our  grandparents  and  to 
recall  for  those  who  are  our  guests 
today,  not  only  the  memories  that 
they  have  of  their  parents,  their 
mothers  and  fathers,  and  their  grand- 
parents, but  to  hope  that  they  realize 
that  there  is  a  very  real  matter  of  sub- 
stance attached  to  these  thoughts,  to 
which  I  address  myself.  In  this  coun- 
try, there  is  a  need  now,  perhaps  as 
never  before,  to  understand  the  princi- 
ples of  citizenship  through  courses 
that  would  be  taught,  not  political  or 
partisan,  in  the  elementary  and  public 
schools.  There  Is  a  challenge  today  for 
not  a  mere  compilation  of  historical 
facts,  but  the  story,  the  thrilling,  the 
often  shocking  and  saddening  story  of 
those  who  gave  so  much  to  bring 
America  into  l>eing. 

I  hope  that  parents  and  teachers 
and  those  in  authority  will  bring  back 
to  the  school  systems,  public  and  pri- 
vate,  in   this   country   the   study   of 


America  and  those  men  and  women 
who  made  such  magnificent  contribu- 
tions from  more  than  200  years  ago 
until  the  afternoon  I  speak. 

I  talk  to  boys  and  girls.  I  do  not  talk 
down  to  them.  I  love  them  as  I  have 
loved  our  two  sons.  But  if  I  ask  them 
about  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  the  children  of  today, 
Mr.  Leader,  they  may  know  there  were 
56.  they  might  even  guess  at  that 
number,  but  they  have  never  l>een 
given  the  opportunity  and  the  chal- 
lenge to  study  the  makeup  of  the  56 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. A  mere  civics  course  is  not 
enough.  Instilling  pride  into  oiu*  youth 
in  this  country  at  an  early  age  and 
continuing,  yes.  through  high  school 
and  college  and  university  educational 
pr(x;esses  is  very,  very  crucial. 

I  thank  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Ronald  Reagan.  A  few  months 
ago  he  signed  legislation  that  I  had  of- 
fered. I  thank  him  because  he  felt  as  I 
that  we  need  to  study  the  principles  of 
citizenship  and  to  have  taught  to  our 
boys  and  girls  by  the  teachers,  the  in- 
structors, and  the  professors  of  this 
country.  You  do  not  take  away  any- 
thing from  science  or  math  or  the 
technological  approaches,  but  you 
bring  back  to  the  youth  of  our  Repub- 
lic the  facts  about  this  Republic 
through  the  stages  which  bring  us 
again  to  another  challenging  hour  in 
our  history. 

I  am  glad,  Mr.  Leader,  that  someone 
told  me  about  those  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  It  came 
from  a  teacher  of  history  in  the  little 
town  of  Salem,  W.  Va.,  where  I  was 
bom.  I  began  on  my  own  to  study 
them.  I  have  written  articles  and 
called  them  "They  Signed  for  Our  In- 
dependence." I  have  gone  into  the  life 
of  each  signer,  telling  the  reader  what 
type  of  person  was  the  signer.  I  close 
today  by  telling  you,  Mr.  President 
and  our  guests,  about  one  signer. 

He  was  Stephen  Hopkins  of  Rhode 
Island.  He  was  ill,  very  ill,  with  palsy. 
We  do  not  have  that  malady  as  much 
today  as  we  once  did.  But  he  was 
afraid  that  with  his  palsied  hand,  as 
he  signed,  there  would  be  those  who 
would  think  he  was  afraid  to  sign  the 
declaration.  So,  not  in  legend  but  it  is 
documented,  as  he  signed  these  were 
the  words  he  spoke  that  others  might 
hear:  "My  hand  trembles  but  my  heart 
does  not." 

That  was  the  feeling  that  all  of  the 
signers  possessed.  They  never  recant- 
ed, not  a  single  one  of  them,  for  what 
they  did.  They  knew  that  by  their 
action  if  we  failed  to  bring  into  being 
the  great  country  which  we  have  in- 
herited now  and  hope  to  keep,  the 
citadel  of  freedom  and  responsibility, 
and  hopefully  peace,  they  never  re- 
canted. They  knew  that  they  had  done 
that  which  was  right.  Their  children 
were  abused,  their  homes  were  burned 
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and  destroyed,  their  lands  were  laid 
waste,  but  they  never  wavered.  They 
were  citizens  of  our  land  which  was  to 
become  our  Republic,  the  United 
States  of  America. 

So  turning  from  all  of  the  subjects  I 
have  touched  today,  we  come  back  to 
my  original  thought,  that  there  is  a 
very  real  reason  for  us  to  remember 
the  wellsprings  of  the  life  that  we  live 
because  of  a  mother  and  the  love  that 
continued  because  of  the  mothers  and 
fathers  and  grandparents  and  the  love 
that  must  be  in  this  Chamber  l)etween 
Members.  Confrontation  will  not  bring 
us  that  which  we  need  in  these  hours. 
Too  much  confrontation  between  Cap- 
itol Hill  and  the  White  House  and  vice 
versa  will  not  suffice.  Differences,  of 
course,  should  and  will  take  place,  but 
if  we  permit  ourselves  to  drift  into  di- 
visiveness,  the  Nation  will  not  be  well 
served. 

For  that  attention  which  I  have  re- 
ceived and  for  the  opportunity  to 
speak.  I  am  grateful,  remembering 
that  50  years  ago.  as  a  very  young 
man,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  address 
this  subject  matter,  and  again  today,  a 
span  of  50  years  later,  I  speak  from  my 
heart  with  understanding  and  concern, 
yet  above  all  with  faith  in  the  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Seiuitor  from  Alabama  is  recognized. 


MOTHER'S  DAY,  MAY  8,  1983 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  Sunday, 
May  8,  1983,  marks  the  69th  celebra- 
tion of  Mother's  Day.  While  millions 
of  Americans  will  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  show  in  very  personal  ways  their 
appreciation  to  their  mothers,  I  hope 
this  very  special  day  will  mark  a 
return  to  the  values  of  basic  American 
life. 

This  69th  celebration  of  Mother's 
Day  comes  at  a  time  when  it  is  critical- 
ly important  that  we  strengthen  basic 
American  family  life. 

As  we  observe  Mother's  Day  and 
honor  the  mothers  of  this  Nation,  let 
us  also  work  to  bring  our  families 
closer  together— for  it  is  the  family 
unit  that  is  the  primary  molder  of 
proper  and  good  values  in  our  society. 
The  family  unit  has  been  the  back- 
bone of  America  throughout  the  histo- 
ry of  this  Nation.  Without  the  role  of 
the  mother,  the  family  as  a  force  for 
good  would  play  a  less  important  mis- 
sion. 

American  mothers  have  been  the 
greatest;  source  of  this  proud  Nation's 
strength  and  inspiration.  When  we 
honor  our  mothers,  we  honor  our  fam- 
ilies and,  yes,  we  honor  our  Nation. 

The  idea  for  setting  aside  a  day  to 
honor  the  Nation's  mothers  came 
from  a  West  Virginia  lady,  Anna 
Jarvis.  Miss  Jarvis  came  to  be  known 
as  the  "Mother  of  Mother's  Day." 

Mr.  President,  I  take  this  time  to 
read  the  original  Mother's  Day  Act, 
which  was  introduced  on  May  7,  1914. 


Joint  Resolution  Relative  to  the 
Observance  op  Mothers'  Day 

Whereas  the  service  rendered  the  United 
States  by  the  American  mother  is  the  great- 
est source  of  the  country's  strength  and  in- 
spiration: and 

Whereas  we  honor  ourselves  and  the 
mothers  of  America  when  we  do  anything  to 
give  emphasis  to  the  home  as  the  fountain- 
head  of  the  State;  and 

Whereas  the  American  mother  is  doing  so 
much  for  the  home,  the  moral  uplift,  and 
religion,  hence  so  much  for  good  govern- 
ment and  humanity:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call 
ing  upon  the  Government  officials  to  dis- 
play the  United  States  flag  on  all  Govern- 
ment buildings  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  display  the  flag  at  their  homes  or 
other  suitable  places  on  the  second  Sunday 
in  May  as  a  public  expression  of  our  love 
and  reverence  for  the  mothers  of  our  coun- 
try: and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  second  Sunday  in  May 
shall  hereafter  be  designated  and  itnown  as 
Mothers'  Day  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
President  to  request  its  observance  as  pro- 
vided for  in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  exceedingly 
proud  that  the  author  and  sponsor  of 
the  original  Mother's  Day  Act  was  my 
uncle,  former  U.S.  Senator  J.  Thomas 
"Cotton  Tom"  Heflin  of  Alabama. 

For  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  Na- 
tion's mothers,  "Cotton  Tom"  became 
known  as  the  "Father  of  Mother's 
Day." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
not  take  long. 

I  wish,  however,  to  extend  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  Senator  Ran- 
dolph, for  his  remarlts  today  and 
those  of  Senator  Heflin  for  similar  re- 
marks on  the  occasion  that  is  impor- 
tant to  all  of  us. 

I  sat  here  listening  to  Senator  Ran- 
dolph's remarks  in  particular,  and  I 
have  never  known  a  situation  where  a 
single  Member  with  whom  I  have 
served  has  seen  and  observed  the  pas- 
sage of  so  much  of  the  history  of  this 
Senate  and  of  this  Congress. 

He  spoke  of  having  made  his  re- 
marks on  Mother's  Day  50  years  ago  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  is 
too  young  to  have  done  that,  but  I  will 
accept  it  at  face  value.  But,  you  know, 
that  is  one-fourth  of  the  history  of 
this  Congress  observed  by  a  single 
person. 

And  on  that  day  in  March  1933 
when  he  was  sworn  in,  there  was  an- 
other man  sworn  in  named  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen  who  was  my  father- 
in-law.  And  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  Everett  Dirksen  served 
together  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  a  long  time  and  in  the  Senate 
together  for  a  long  time. 

The  two  of  them  in  a  way  became 
the  trustees  of  an  important  American 
heritage,  as  the  repository  of  so  much 
knowledge  and  insight. 


So  it  Is  exhilarating  to  hear  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  recount  those 
historic  times  and  to  relate  them  to 
the  upcoming  Mother's  Day  event  of 
Sunday  and  to  do  so  with  such  elo- 
quence and  style  which  has  come  to 
characterize  the  service  and  the  state- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
him.  He  does  a  great  service. 

It  is  always  characteristically  kind  of 
him  to  allude,  as  he  has,  to  the  kins- 
man of  our  friend  from  Alabama  who 
was  also  instrumental  in  the  creation 
and  designation  of  this  day  for  Moth- 
ers Day  upcoming  and  Grandmothers 
and  Grandfathers  Day. 

That  may  sound  to  some,  inconse- 
quential compared  to  the  note  in  my 
pocket  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
State  reporting  on  the  progress  of  our 
peace  negotiations  in  the  Middle  East, 
or  having  just  concluded  the  Senate's 
deliberations  on  the  budget  upcoming 
and  tax  policy  for  this  country,  or 
having  just  conferred  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Intelligence  Committee 
about  other  matters  of  vital  and  sensi- 
tive import.  But  it  struck  me  that 
none  of  those  things  in  the  long  term 
are  perhaps  as  important  as  the  cele- 
bration of  the  event  described  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  cer- 
tainly not  as  important  as  the  continu- 
um of  experience  that  he  represents  in 
these  50  years  of  participation  in  con- 
gressional affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a 
portion  of  the  Congressional  Record 
for  Thursday,  May  11,  1933,  excerpted 
from  the  record  of  proceedings  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  which  ap- 
pears to  be  the  first  and  major  address 
of  our  distinguished  friend,  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph). 

I  think  it  would  be  only  appropriate 
under  the  circumstances  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Unapplauded  Molders  of  Men 

the  origin  of  mother's  day— a  tribute  to 
anna  jarvis 

(Reprint  of  a  speech  by  Hon.  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph. U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of 
West  Virginia) 

(This  is  the  Text  of  the  initial  Speech  In 
the  United  States  Congress  by  Then  Repre- 
sentative Jennings  Randolph.  Presented  on 
May  U.  1933.) 

Congressional  Record 
house  op  representatives 

Thursday.  May  11, 1933. 
The   House    was   called   to   order   at    12 
o'clock  noon  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,    who    read   the    following 
communication  from  the  Speaker: 
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The  Speaker's  Rooms, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  B.C..  May  11.  1933. 
I  hereby  designate  Hon.  Alfred  L.  Bul- 
wiNKLE   to   act    as   Speaker   pro    tempore 
today. 

Henry  T.  Rainky. 
Mr.    Bulwinkle    assumed    the    chair    as 
Speaker  pro  tempore. 

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  Byrns.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. Mr.  Randolph,  may  have  15  minutes 
to  address  the  House  on  the  subject  of 
Mother's  Day.  The  lady  who  first  suggested 
Mother's  Day  and  who  is  the  founder  of 
Mother's  Day  formerly  lived  in  the  gentle- 
man's district  in  West  Virginia.  I  hope  no 
one  will  object  to  the  request  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WooDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object  to  this 
request,  because  1  think  the  address  of  the 
gentleman  is  highly  appropriate  •  •  '. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE  UNAPPLAUDED  MOLDERS  OF  MEN 

Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
feeling  that  I  am  treading  on  holy  ground 
that  I  ask  you  to  turn  with  me  today  for  a 
few  minutes  to  honor  the  immortal  builder 
of  all  heroes— mother.  Too  long  have  moth- 
ers been  the  unapplauded  molders  of  men. 
too  long  the  true  but  unsung  architects  of 
destiny. 

Volumes  have  been  written  about  kings 
and  emperors:  historians  have  told  of  the 
exploits  of  a  thousand  heroes  of  battle:  bi- 
ographers have  packed  into  colorful  words 
the  life  and  death  of  our  statesmen:  while 
painters  have  filled  galleries  with  likenesses 
of  our  living  great:  but  it  remained  for  Miss 
Anna  Jarvis.  a  West  Virginia  woman,  untold 
years  after  the  first  mother  had  given  birth 
to  a  son,  to  immortalize  mother  by  having 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  give  rec- 
ognition to  Mother's  Day  through  the  dis- 
play of  our  flag.  The  Congress  established 
this  memorial  in  1914.  and  since  that  year 
on  Mother's  Day  men  and  women  turn  from 
the  turmoil  of  labor  and  by  silent  commun- 
ion with  that  mother,  living  or  dead,  receive 
again  from  her  the  strength  of  mind  and 
the  pureness  of  soul  that  only  can  be  bred 
in  that  greatest  of  all  loves— that  of  a 
mother  for  her  child. 

Oh,  if  the  historians,  the  painters,  and 
sculptors  could  see  through  the  outward 
acts  of  men  to  the  source  from  which  they 
derive  their  power  of  greatness,  how  differ- 
ent might  be  the  lists  of  the  honored  and 
successful.  How  different  would  be  the  story 
of  our  national  progress. 

Behold  the  settling  of  the  New  World. 
With  the  Pilgrim  father  who  sought  his  reli- 
gious liberty  in  a  new  and  unknown  land 
came  also  the  Pilgrim  mother.  She  it  was 
who  endured  the  same  hardships  as  her 
stronger  mate:  she  it  was  who  steadfast  to 
her  duty  of  wife  and  mother  battled  with 
him  the  cold  of  the  cruel  New  England  win- 
ters: she  with  him  sacrificed  the  compara- 
tive peace  and  safety  of  the  Old  World  for 
the  dangers  of  the  New:  she  with  him 
fought  the  savage  Indian:  she  kept  his 
house,  cooked  his  meals,  bore  him  sons  and 
daughters,  and  earnestly  and  faithfully 
reared  them  into  new  pioneers  destined  to 
build  America. 

Write,  ye  historians,  of  the  mother  of 
George  Washington  faithfully  training  that 
great  man  in  the  paths  of  duty  and  service. 


Record  the  story  of  the  brave  mother  from 
the  hills  of  western  Virginia  who  sent  her 
three  sons  to  fight  in  the  Continental  Army 
when  the  British  under  Colonel  Tarleton. 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  with  these  words: 

"Go.  my  sons,  and  keep  back  the  foot  of 
the  Invader  or  see  my  face  no  more." 

When  this  story  was  related  to  Washing- 
ton in  the  darkest  hours  of  the  Revolution 
he  said: 

"Leave  me  but  a  banner  to  plant  upon  the 
mountains  of  West  Augusta  and  I  will  rally 
around  me  men  who  will  lift  our  bleeding 
Nation  from  the  dust  and  set  her  free." 

Paint,  ye  artists,  the  settlement  of  the 
western  America,  but  forget  not  that  into 
that  empire-building  went  not  only  the  toil 
and  blood  of  our  pioneer  men  but  that  into 
it  also  went  the  immeasurable  toil  of  pio- 
neer women.  Too  often  we  visualize  the 
skeletons  that  marked  the  trail  across  the 
prairies,  the  mountains,  and  deserts  as  the 
last  remains  of  a  Custer,  a  Lewis,  a  great 
frontiersman  who  died  in  glory  defending 
his  loved  ones.  Too  often  the  true  story 
written  on  the  desert  sands  is  the  story  of  a 
mother's  sacrifice,  sometimes  in  the  fore- 
front of  battle  but  more  often  in  the  bur- 
densome strife  of  daily  tasks  that  bent  and 
broke  her  body.  Too  often  the  mute  bones 
on  the  Westward  trail  speak  the  death  of  a 
mother  in  childbirth.  The  story  of  the 
cradle  rather  than  the  report  of  the  blun- 
derbuss marks  the  westward  course  of 
empire. 

O  orators,  if  you  would  explain  the  great- 
ness of  Lincoln  paint  the  vi&ion  of  Nancy 
Hanks:  fill  your  minds,  if  you  can,  with  the 
glory  of  her  mother  love,  catch  the  strains 
of  the  strange  lullabies  she  sang  to  her 
unborn  child.  What  fount  of  greatness  can 
compare  with  hers?  Biographers,  if  you 
would  know  from  whence  came  the  staunch- 
ness of  Woodrow  Wilson's  soul,  the  breadth 
of  his  great  vision,  search  out  the  secret  gift 
of  life  and  life's  greatest  ideals  transmitted 
to  him  by  his  mother. 

And  so  goes  the  story  day  in  and  day  out. 
from  the  mothers  of  the  great  to  the  moth- 
ers of  all  men  throughout  the  world.  I 
wonder  if  any  son  ever  knew  the  true  depth 
of  a  mother's  heart.  Is  there  any  force  for 
righteousness  and  peace  in  the  world  equal 
to  the  force  of  a  mother's  daily  teaching  of 
obedience,  of  peace,  of  love,  and  of  devotion 
to  high  ideals?  Is  there  any  nobler  lesson 
taught  than  is  taught  by  a  mother's  living 
example  of  sacrifice,  of  duty,  and  of  love? 

One  September  evening,  several  years  ago, 
I  stood  on  the  railroad-station  platform  in 
Charleston,  the  capital  of  our  State,  just 
before  the  night  train  for  Clarksburg  was 
ready  to  pull  out. 

It  was  a  delightful  twilight,  and  I  did  not 
want  to  board  the  sleeper  until  the  last 
minute.  Just  then  a  young  man  came  swing- 
ing toward  the  car  steps  carrying  his  lug- 
gage. I  know  the  boy.  and  it  happened  that 
he  was  leaving  for  Morgantown  to  enroll  as 
a  freshman  at  West  Virginia  University.  It 
was  the  beginning  of  his  first  great  life's  ad- 
venture. 

Standing  close  by,  I  heard  the  final  words 
of  parting.  The  father  shook  his  son's  hand 
with  a  final  admonition,  "I  hope  you'll  make 
the  football  team,  but  go  easy  on  the 
money,  for  your  old  dad  has  to  settle  all  the 
bills."  And  this  was  a  remark  that  many  a 
father  has  made  to  his  son.  The  sister  said 
she  hoped  he  might  be  pledged  to  the  best 
fraternity  on  the  campus.  And  then  his 
sweetheart  murmured— but  I  shall  not 
report  what  they  said,  for  we  should  never 
tell  what  sweethearts  speak  at  parting  time. 


But,  seriously,  I  shall  never  forget  the 
words  spoken  by  that  mother  to  her  boy.  as 
she  put  her  loving  arms  around  his  stalwart 
shoulders  and  said.  "My  boy,  like  your 
father,  I  want  you  to  make  the  football 
team,  and  like  your  sister.  I  want  you  to 
know  the  best  people,  but  above  all  other 
things  I  hope  you'll  always  remember  to  be 
a  good  boy." 

When  that  mother  spoke  she  did  not 
mean  "good  boy"  in  the  sense  that  she  de- 
sired her  son  to  be  a  wishy-washy  sort  of 
person.  She  meant  what  every  mother  has 
meant  when  she  said  those  words.  She 
simply  wanted  her  boy  to  be  honest,  chival- 
rous, brave,  and  to  stand  foursquare  against 
the  evil  winds  that  blow. 

And  thus  do  mothers  write  the  living  sto- 
ries of  men  and  nations.  Behind  the  storm 
and  strife  and  blustering  of  the  actors  most 
vividly  before  our  eyes  do  we  see  the  power 
of  mother  love  and  the  fashioning  of  man- 
hood and  womanhood  in  mother's  heart  and 
hands. 

I  once  heard  a  friend  telling  a  young 
woman  that  he  did  not  believe  in  any  here- 
after: that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned 
heaven  and  hell  consisted  of  the  joys  and 
sorrows  that  every  person  experienced  in 
this  world  and  that  when  death  stopped  the 
movements  of  this  life  his  body  became  only 
so  much  decaying  matter  and  nothingness 
was  the  end.  The  young  woman  answered 
him  in  these  words,  "Do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  I  shall  never  again  see  my  mother?'.' 
And  in  that  simple  and  yet  boundless  faith 
that  mother  and  immortality  were  one  and 
Inseparable:  in  the  sureness  of  her  knowl- 
edge that  when  she  had  become  weary  of 
the  labors  of  life  there  would  be  waiting  the 
radiant  face  of  her  mother  to  comfort  her 
and  the  loving  arms  to  enfold  her  once 
more— never  again  to  be  separated  in  all 
eternity— in  the  light  of  that  abiding  hope 
and  faith,  all  of  the  scientific  arguments  of 
my  friend  were  of  the  nothingness  of  which 
he  spoke.  Against  that  mother-love  logic 
was  but  the  mere  exercise  of  dried-up  math- 
ematics. And  it  is  the  same  mother  love  that 
has  enthroned  the  highest  ideals  in  the 
hearts  of  all  men.  It  has  been  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  great  and  the  comfort  and  hope 
of  the  lowly.  Before  the  voice  of  a  mother 
telling  her  son  to  "be  a  good  boy"  all  of  the 
pomp  and  the  splender  of  the  outward 
world  fades  away  and 
The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies. 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart. 
Still  stands  thine  ancient  sacrifice. 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart. 

Mother's  Day  is  the  most  fitting  memorial 
that  can  be  raised  to  mothers  of  men.  When 
we  drive  about  the  city  of  Washington  we 
proceed  from  circle  to  circle,  from  monu- 
ment to  monument.  Here  stands  a  statue  of 
Farragut.  and  here  a  likeness  of  Webster, 
and  towering  over  them  all  is  the  giant  spire 
honoring  the  great  Washington.  It  is  fitting 
that  a  nation  should  honor  its  heroes.  But 
no  statue  can  be  raised  to  mother  as  endur- 
ing and  as  inspiring  as  the  child  each 
mother  rears  herself.  No  writer  can  enclose 
between  the  backs  of  any  book  all  of  the 
wisdom  of  a  mother's  teaching.  No  poet  can 
capture  all  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  a 
mother's  heart.  No  painter  has  the  power  to 
transmit  to  his  canvas  the  beauty  of  a  moth- 
er's face  that  glows  in  the  memory  of  her 
dear  ones,  no  matter  how  homely,  how  gro- 
tesque, or  how  blank  and  stupid  that  same 
face  may  have  appeared  to  strangers.  Even 
the  wizardry  of  the  sculptor's  hand  cannot 
endue  his  cold  marble  with  the  warmth  of  a 
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mother's  love.  No;  only  a  special  day  set 
apart  for  us,  sons  and  daughters  of  mothers 
living  and  mothers  dead,  to  commune  again 
In  our  thoughts  with  those  to  whom  we  owe 
our  all.  is  a  fitting  memorial  to  Mother. 
Memory  alone  holds  for  us  the  charm  of  her 
personality.  Memory  alone  brings  back  the 
picture  of  those  thousands  of  cares  and 
daily  tasks  she  did  for  us;  the  Joyful  laugh- 
ter at  our  successes:  the  loving  kindness  of 
her  maruier.  Memory  alone  brings  back  the 
mother  we  knew,  and  to  bring  back  any 
other  mother  is  only  to  rear  an  unworthy 
monument. 

Today  we  are  living  in  a  world  of  personal- 
ities. Europe  bristles  with  names  of  men 
rather  than  names  of  nations.  Stalin  of 
Russia,  Mussolini  of  Italy.  Hitler  of  Germa- 
ny—who knows  what  influence  their  moth- 
ers had  upon  them?  Prom  whence  their 
courage,  their  vision,  their  power?  A  mother 
tapped  the  sources  of  their  personality, 
taught  them  the  duties  and  tasks  of  life, 
guarded  their  bodies,  and  filled  their  minds 
with  great  thoughts. 

Today  in  our  Western  Hemisphere  it  has 
been  said  that  our  President  Roosevelt  is 
the  outstanding  and  dominant  personality. 
Fortunate  are  we  Americans  to  have  his 
mother  alive.  This  splendid  mother  of  our 
President  sees  him  as  he  magnificently  com- 
mands our  ship  of  state.  She  remembers 
dally  the  dreams  she  had  for  him  in  the  yes- 
teryears when  with  her  aid  and  guidance  he 
was  equipping  himself  for  Just  such  a  mo- 
mentous task  of  leadership.  Humble,  yet 
Justly  proud,  she  walks  securely  down  the 
remaining  miles  on  her  highway  of  life, 
knowing  that  there  follows  along  the  trail  a 
son  who  is  perhaps  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  truly  great  leaders  of  mankind.  And 
ever  behind  Roosevelt  will  remain  his  warm 
and  glowing  mother. 

The  late  great  poet,  Henry  Van  Dyke,  has 
expressed  in  tender  words  my  wish  and  your 
wish  when  he  says: 
I  cannot  pay  my  debt 
For  all  the  love  that  she  has  given; 
But  Thou,  love's  Lord, 
Wilt  not  forget 
Her  due  reward- 
Bless  her  in  earth  and  heaven. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
remember  Everett  Dirksen.  We  came 
to  Congress  on  the  same  day.  he  a  Re- 
publican from  Illinois.  I  came  from 
West  Virginia,  a  member  of  another 
party. 

That  day  we  stood  together  and 
were  sworn  Into  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  remember  that  we  served 
on  the  same  committee  on  the  first 
day  to  which  assignments  were  made. 
I  shall  never  forget  him.  There  was 
something  about  him  that  made  the 
day  a  more  memorable  one  because  he 
was  a  man  of  substance,  vision,  and 
spirit. 

Since  we  are  talking  about  parents 
and  grandparents  and  Mother's  Day. 
how  notable  is  the  career  of  our 
present  leader  from  Tennessee, 
Howard  Baker.  His  father  served  in 
Congress  and  his  mother  served  In 
Congress. 


I  refer  again  to  the  strength  of  the 
family  circle.  No  matter  where  the 
child  is.  often  there  has  been  the 
mother  and  the  father. 

I  shall  never  forget,  when  I  leave 
this  body  on  January  4.  1985,  that  I 
served  such  stalwarts,  men  who  knew 
the  human  side  of  politics  and  were  a 
part  of  it.  like  the  leader  who  has  Just 
spoken. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful,  as  always,  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  made  reference  to  my 
father  and  mother  serving  In  Con- 
gress, and  Indeed  that  is  so. 

I  should  say  for  the  record  that  my 
mother  died  when  I  was  8  years  old, 
but  I  then  had  the  extreme  good  for- 
tune to  be  raised  by  a  distinguished 
woman  who  succeeded  my  father  in 
Congress,  whom  I  hesitate  to  call  step- 
mother, although  that  is  the  legal  de- 
scription. 

She  was  and  Is  a  great  woman.  She 
lives  by  herself  In  Knoxvllle.  Tenn.. 
now  and  she  is  82  years  old.  She  is 
fiercely  independent. 

I  am  probably  the  only  Member  of 
the  Senate  who  has  a  mother  who 
reads  the  Record  daily  and  writes  him 
critical  letters  about  his  votes. 

But  in  any  event,  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  is  here,  and  I  judge  by 
the  gleam  in  his  eye  he  may  have 
some  remarks  to  make. 

I  yield  the  floor  and  await  his  fur- 
ther presentation. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  not  intended  to 
speak,  but  being  inspired  as  I  am  now, 
after  listening  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  I  could  not 
contain  myself. 

So  I  rise  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation for  the  great  privilege  of  serv- 
ing with  these  two  gentlemen  in  the 
Senate. 

My  first  experience  in  viewing  the 
Senate  was  when  Hawaii  was  still  a 
territory,  not  a  State,  and  looking 
down  from  the  gallery,  down  into  this 
distinguished  body,  I  was  somewhat 
disillusioned  because  there  were  only  a 
half  dozen  Senators  on  the  floor  at 
that  time,  and  I  am  sure  many  visitors 
to  this  Chamber  feel  the  same. 

But  then  when  It  was  explained  to 
me  by  my  host  Delegate  to  Congress 
that  most  Senators  were  In  committee 
meetings  and  that  Is  where  the  deci- 
sions are  really  made— In  the  commit- 
tees—then I  began  to  imderstand,  and 
having  now  served  in  Congress  going 
on  21  years,  I  fully  understand  the  sit- 
uation, and  so  frequently  I  wish  that  I 


could  stand  on  this  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  explain  all  this  to  visitors  up  In  the 
gallery.  All  in  all.  It  Is  not  how  many 
Senators  there  are  on  the  floor  that 
matters  but  what  is  said  by  the  few 
who  are  present.  And  for  me.  It  has 
been  a  real  great  privilege  to  sit  here 
and  listen  to  my  esteemed  colleagues. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  was  first 
elected  to  this  body,  I  made  a  public 
statement  that  my  great  American 
dream  had  come  true.  I  realize  now 
that  that  dream  is  much  greater  than 
what  I  had  envisioned.  To  serve  In  this 
body  of  distinguished  leaders  from  all 
50  States  is  truly  an  exciting  and  chal- 
lenging experience.  The  men  and 
women  who  serve  here  are  without  ex- 
ception dedicated  to  the  welfare  of 
their  country  and  Its  people.  My  earli- 
er dream  had  not  envisioned  the  great 
and  inspirational  privilege  of  serving 
and  associating  with  remarkable  men 
like  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  Not 
only  am  I  Inspired  by  their  words,  I 
am  truthfully  awed  at  the  youth- 
fulness  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

I  only  wish  that  at  age  70  I  would 
look  as  youthful  as  the  octogenerarian 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  But  lest  I 
might  stray  too  far  from  what  prompt- 
ed me  to  rise,  let  me  say  that  we  have 
witnessed  here  on  the  Senate  floor 
today  a  demonstration  of  what  makes 
America  the  greatest  nation  on  Earth. 
Here  we  have  listened  to  Senators 
speak  not  only  of  the  great  issues  of 
the  day  at  the  International  and  do- 
mestic levels,  but  about  their  mothers, 
the  object  and  source  of  love  in  its 
purest  sense.  What  makes  this  country 
truly  great  is  that  its  leaders  are 
moved  as  much  by  human  sentiments 
as  by  social  ideals  and  political  philos- 
ophy. So  in  observance  of  Mothers' 
Day,  May  8,  1983,  let  me  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  the  moth- 
ers of  the  world— may  God  bless  them 
all.  And  in  remembrance  of  my  own 
mother  who  rests  in  Heaven,  I  must 
declare  that  no  one  had  a  greater 
mother  than  she— she  who  taught  me 
"keep  your  spirit  forever  high,  but 
your  head  bowed  in  reverence." 

Let  me  conclude  in  the  prevailing 
mood  that  I  am  truly  sorry  that  both 
the  Senators  who  have  spoken  before 
I  did  here  on  the  floor  have  an- 
nounced their  retirement,  come  the 
next  election.  I  want  it  unashamedly 
to  appear  in  the  Record  that  I,  for 
one,  will  dearly  and  sorely  miss  them. 
I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii.  I  must  say  I 
appreciate  his  remarks  about  my  im- 
pending retirement  from  the  Senate, 
which  will  not  be  until  January  4, 
1985,  and  inform  him  that  I  am  cur- 
rently negotiating  for  time  off  because 


of  good  behavior.  I  am  grateful,  how- 
ever, for  the  Senator's  remarks. 


EXTENSION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  until  not  past 
2:45  p.m.  today  under  the  same  terms 
and  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  If  there  Is  any  other  Senator 
now  seeking  recognition?  I  do  not  see 
anyone.  I  would  like  to  confer  with  the 
minority  leader  before  I  move  that  we 
stand  in  adjournment.  So,  for  the 
moment,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Presslkr).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  until  not  past  3 
p.m.  under  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  to  the  minority  leader  that  I  have 
a  number  of  items  in  my  folder  that 
appear  cleared  for  action  by  unani- 
mous consent.  I  would  like  to  invite 
his  consideration  of  some  of  them. 

First  of  all,  I  am  prepared  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  118.  House  Joint  Resolution 
219.  which  is  an  Initiative  of  the  occu- 
pant of  the  chair,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler).  I 
wonder  if  the  minority  leader  is  pre- 
pared to  consider  that  item. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  that  item 
has  been  cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


SUPPORT  FOR  EFFORTS  TO 
BRING  THE  WORLD  CUP 
SOCCER  TOURNAMENT  TO  THE 
UNITED  STATES  IN  1986 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  219,  Calendar 
Order  No.  118. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  219)  declaring 
the  support  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  ef- 
forts of  the  United  States  Soccer  Federation 
to  bring  the  World  Cup  to  the  United  States 
in  19M,  designating  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce as  the  official  representative  of  the 
U.S.  Government  to  the  Federation  Interna- 
tionale de  Football  Association,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  distinguished  occupant  of  the 
chair,  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
South  Dakota,  Mr.  Pressler,  is  fight- 
ing for  passage  of  a  resolution  to  bring 
the  1986  World  Cup  Soccer  Tourna- 
ment to  the  United  States.  As  the 
original  sponsor  of  this  legislation. 
Senator  Pressler  skillfully  guided  it 
through  his  Suticommittee  on  Busi- 
ness, Trade,  and  Tourism  and  now  the 
full  Senate.  This  measure,  which  we 
are  about  to  vote  on,  will  help  provide 
thousands  of  jobs  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  our  economy,  at  virtually  no 
cost  to  the  (jrovemment. 

As  he  has  done  so  often  In  the  past. 
Senator  Pressler  continues  to  cham- 
pion the  cause  of  travel  and  tourism 
trade.  He  has  often  reminded  us  of  the 
Importance  of  travel  and  tourism  to 
our  national  economy,  pointing  out 
that  tourism  is  now  our  second  largest 
retail  industry.  It  provides  employ- 
ment for  over  6  million  American 
workers  and  contributes  billions  of  tax 
dollars  to  our  local.  State,  and  nation- 
al economy.  He  has  argued  his  case 
well.  During  his  4  years  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subconunittee  on  Business. 
Trade,  and  Tourism,  he  has  made 
great  strides  In  advancing  the  cause  of 
tourism. 

Under  his  leadership,  we  now  have, 
for  the  first  time,  a  stated  national 
tourism  policy.  We  have  once  again 
begun  to  effectively  compete  in  the 
world  market  for  the  many  billions  of 
dollars  in  travel  and  tourism  trade.  His 
National  Tourism  Policy  Act  created 
the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Adminis- 
tration to  carry  out  the  stated  goals  of 
our  new  national  policy.  Senator  Pres- 
sler is  currently  engaged  in  a  battle  to 
provide  that  agency  with  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  effectively  fulfill  its  re- 
quirements. He  already  has  45  cospon- 
sors  to  that  legislation. 

He  has  successfully  fought  for  many 
other  aspects  of  the  industry,  always 
reminding  us  of  its  importance  as  a 
powerful  economic,  political,  and 
social  force.  His  tireless  efforts  have 
made  him  an  extremely  effective  voice 
for  travel  and  tourism  here  in  the 
Senate.  His  record  spealcs  for  itself. 

Senator  Pressler  frequently  re- 
minds the  Senate  of  the  importance  of 
travel  and  tourism  in  his  home  State 


of  South  Dakota,  where  tourism  Is  the 
second  largest  industry.  We  have  all 
frequently  heard  him  tell  of  his  home 
State's  many  attractions,  not  the  least 
of  which  is  the  beautiful  Black  Hills 
and  Badlands  areas  of  South  I>akota. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  commend 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  his 
strong  leadership  in  this  important 
segment  of  our  economy,  and  join  him 
in  support  of  his  resolution  today. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  on  the  resolution. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ORDER  TO  HfDEFIHrrELT  POSTPONE  SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  69 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  69,  which  is  a  companion 
measure  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
219  just  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
which  appears  as  Calendar  Order  No. 
117,  be  indefinitely  (>ostponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  next 
ask  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
if  he  is  prepared  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Order  No.  125, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  94. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
no  objection  on  this  side. 


FAMILY  REUNION  MONTH 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  94)  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
designate  May  8,  1983.  to  June  19. 
1983.  as  "Family  Reunion  Month." 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution,  together  with 
the  preamble,  is  as  follows: 
S.J.  Res.  94 

Whereas  the  family  is  and  has  traditional- 
ly been  recognized  as  the  foundation  of  our 
society; 

Whereas  thousands  of  families  in  our 
Nation  experience  sorrow  each  year  because 
of  nmaway.  missing,  or  estranged  members; 

Whereas  organizations  exist  which  can 
assist  families  and  missing  members  in  es- 
tablishing contact  with  one  another: 

Whereas  estranged  and  missing  individ- 
uals should  be  encouraged  to  use  the  serv- 
ices furnished  by  these  organizations  or  to 
contact  their  families  directly: 

Whereas  families  should  be  encouraged  to 
honor  the  individual  member's  efforts  to 
communicate  and  to  respect  the  individual's 
right  to  privacy; 

Whereas  strength  of  our  Nation  can  be  in- 
creased through  the  reunion  of  families  and 
the  reaffirmation  of  family  ties;  and 
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Whereas  Mother's  Day  and  Father's  Day 
are  times  when  our  citizens  celebrate  the 
importance  of  families:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  is  authorized  and  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
Mother's  Day.  May  8,  1983,  to  Fathers  Day, 
June  19,  1983,  as  "Family  Reunion  Month  ", 
and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  day  with  appropriate 
programs  and  activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  next  on 
my  list  is  Calendar  Order  No.  126. 
Senate  Resolution  132. 1  inquire  of  the 
minority  leader  if  he  Is  prepared  to 
consider  that  item. 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  is  no  objection  on 
this  side. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand debate  is  not  in  order  on  a 
motion  to  table,  but  I  would  point  out 
to  my  friend,  the  minority  leader,  not- 
withstanding that,  I  am  more  willing 
for  some  to  be  tabled  than  others. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
quire next  of  the  minority  leader  if  he 
is  in  a  position  to  clear  for  action  by 
unanimous  consent  S.  287,  Calendar 
Order  No.  124. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  as  a  great 
admirer  of  the  late  President  Harry  S 
Truman,  I  have  no  objection  and  no 
objection  can  be  found  on  this  side. 


JMI 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  132)  to  recog- 
nize the  week  of  May  8,  1983,  through 
May  14.  1983.  as  "Small  Business 
Week"  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The    resolution,    together   with   its 
preamble,  is  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  132 

Whereas  small  and  independent  business- 
es represent  97  per  centum  of  all  business  in 
this  country  and  are  the  driving  force  of  the 
American  economy  and  the  mainstay  of  our 
free  enterprise  system; 

Whereas  small  business  is  responsible  for 
creating  most  new  employment  opportuni- 
ties and  accounts  for  approximately  40  per 
centum  of  the  gross  national  product; 

Whereas  small  business  have  substantially 
maintained  employment  levels  during  diffi- 
cult economic  conditions; 

Whereas  small  business  originates  50  per 
centum  of  all  major  innovations  and  tech- 
nologies and  brings  these  new  innovations 
to  market  quickly: 

Whereas  the  President  has  previously 
issued  a  proclamation  designating  the  week 
of  May  8,  1983,  through  May  14,  1983,  as 
"Small  Business  Week":  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  recognizes  the 
achievements  and  contributions  which  small 
business  men  and  women  have  made  to 
American  society,  and  urges  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  interested  groups  and 
organizations  to  observe  the  week  of  May  8. 
1983.  through  May  14,  1983,  as  "Small  Busi- 
ness Week"  with  appropriate  programs, 
ceremonies,  and  activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  be- 
coming a  little  affected  with  headiness 
at  the  ability  I  am  demonstrating 
today  to  put  the  majority  leader's  mo- 
tions on  the  table.  I  think  I  will  try 
again. 

I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 


HARRY  S  TRUMAN  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE 

The  bill  (S.  287)  to  establish  the 
Harry  S  Truman  National  Historic 
Site  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  considered. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  287.  This  coming 
Sunday,  May  8,  is  former  President 
Harry  S  Tnmian's  birthday.  For  the 
man  who  coined  the  phrase  "the  buck 
stops  here"  I  am  particularly  pleased 
to  offer  my  support  for  this  bUl.  It  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  acquire  the  former  residence  of  our 
33d  President  at  219  North  Delaware 
Street  in  Independence.  Mo.,  its  con- 
tents, and  adjacent  property  which 
passed  to  Bess  Wallace  Truman  upon 
the  death  of  her  husband. 

After  its  acquisition  by  the  Secre- 
tary. S.  287  provides  that  this  property 
would  thereafter  be  known  as  the 
Harry  S  Triunan  Historic  Site.  It 
would  be  administered,  preserved, 
maintained,  and  interpreted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  a  unit  of 
the  national  park  system  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  for  the  enjoyment 
of  the  public. 

The  Truman  home  at  219  Delaware 
Street  reflects  the  personality  and 
character  of  the  late  President.  He 
and  Mrs.  Truman  lived  in  it  from  the 
time  of  his  marriage  to  Bess  Truman 
until  her  death  in  October  1982.  Yet, 
this  unpretentious  2Vi-story  Victorian 
white  frame  house  was  known  as  the 
"Stunmer  White  House"  during  the 
Truman  Presidency,  five  Presidents 
walked  through  its  doors.  Decisions  of 
national  importance  were  made  there. 
We,  the  Congress,  can  assure  that 
this  historical  treasi're  is  preserved  so 
that  it  will  bring  the  joy  of  a  glimpse 
into  the  past  for  untold  numbers  of 
Americans  in  the  future.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  would  be  doing  by  pass- 
ing S.  287  today,  on  the  eve  of  Presi- 
dent Truman's  birthday. 

Mr.  President,  with  regard  to  S.  287, 
a  bill  to  establish  the  Harry  S  Tnmian 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of 


Missouri,  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  does  not  intend 
that  this  measure  authorize  any  addi- 
tional budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1983  than  that  already  available  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  com- 
mittee intends  that  any  fiscal  year 
1983  expenses  incurred  from  the  bill 
will  be  absorbed  within  funds  other- 
wise available.* 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  us  follows: 

S.  287 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In 
order  to  preserve  and  Interpret  for  the  in- 
spiration and  benefit  of  present  and  future 
generations  the  former  home  of  Harry  S 
Truman,  thirty-third  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
is  authorized  to  acquire  by  donation,  pur- 
chase with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
transfer  from  another  Federal  agency,  or 
otherwise,  the  residence  and  real  property 
known  as  219  North  Delaware  Street  in  the 
city  of  Independence,  Missouri,  as  passed  to 
Bess  Wallace  Truman  upon  the  death  of  her 
husband.  The  Secretary  may  also  acquire, 
by  any  of  the  above  means,  fixtures,  and 
personal  property  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  residence. 

Sec.  2.  The  property  acquired  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  is  designated  as  the  Harry  S 
Truman  National  Historic  Site  and  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  law  generally  applica- 
ble to  units  of  the  national  park  system,  in- 
cluding the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Park  Service,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  August  25,  1916  (39 
Stat.  535;  16  U.S.C.  1-4),  and  the  Act  of 
August  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666;  16  U.S.C.  461- 
467).  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized,  in 
the  administration  of  the  site,  to  make 
available  certain  portions  thereof  for  the 
use  of  Margaret  Truman  Daniel  subject  to 
reasonable  terms  and  conditions  which  he 
may  impose. 

Sec.  3.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT- 
SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  77 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  next  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  77  be  star  printed  to 
reflect  certain  changes  which  I  now 
send  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  request  is  agreed  to. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  FILE  REPORTS  UNTIL  5 
P.M..  MONDAY  MAY  1»,  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  since  we 
are  going  to  adjourn  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, I  believe  it  would  be  in  order  to 
put  the  next  request. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  committees  have  until  5 
p.m.  on  Monday,  May  16,  1983.  to  file 
reports,  and  reports  filed  by  that  time 
be  considered  to  have  been  valid  in  the 
time  permitted  by  section  402(A)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PERMISSION  TO  PHOTOGRAPH 
THE  SENATE  CHAMBER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Next,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  resolution  sponsored  by  myself 
and  the  distinguished  minority  leader. 
I  send  it  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  136)  suspending 
paragraph  1  of  rule  IV  of  the  rules  for  the 
regulation  of  the  Senate  wing  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  to  permit  a  photograph  of 
the  Senate  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection  so  long  as  it  is  understood 
that  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
is  the  one  who  will  take  the  photo- 
graph. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
relish  the  opportunity  but  I  must 
demure  to  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  condition. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  136)  was 
agreed  to,  as  follows: 

That  paragraph  1  of  rule  IV  of  the  Rules 
for  the  Regulation  of  the  Senate  Wing  of 
the  United  States  Capitol  (prohibiting  the 
taking  of  pictures  in  the  Senate  Chamber) 
be  temporarily  suspended  to  conduct,  when 
the  Senate  is  not  in  session,  such  tests  as 
may  be  appropriate  for  the  making  of  a 
photograph  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Sec.  2.  The  Sergeant  of  Arms  of  the 
Senate  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
necessary  U'rangements  therefor. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  next  I 
have  a  few  items  that  appear  on 
today's  Executive  Calendar  that  are 
cleared  for  action  at  this  time.  I  once 
more  suspect  I  will  suffer  the  embar- 
rassment, if  indeed  not  the  humilia- 
tion,   of    having    fewer    nominations 


cleared  on  my  calendar  than  the  mi- 
nority leader  has  cleared  on  his.  But  I 
have  come  to  imderstand  that,  even  to 
live  with  it.  though  I  do  not  always  ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr.  President,  the  ones  that  are 
cleared  on  this  side  are  Calendar  Nos. 
130.  131.  132.  and  133;  all  the  nomina- 
tions on  page  6  under  the  Air  Force 
and  page  7  under  the  Air  Force  and 
Army,  on  page  8  under  the  Army,  on 
page  9  under  the  Army  and  the  Navy, 
on  page  10  under  the  Navy  and  the 
Marine  Corps,  and  on  page  11  nomina- 
tions placed  on  the  Secretary's  desk  in 
the  Air  Force,  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
the  Navy. 

Would  the  minority  leader  favorably 
indicate  his  reaction? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  will  not  be 
embarrassed  today.  Only  those  Calen- 
dar Numbers  130,  131,  132,  and  133 
have  been  cleared  on  this  side. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  nominations  on  page  4 
beginning  with  Calendar  No.  130.  the 
nomination  of  Mary  F.  Wieseman,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  inspector  general. 
Small  Business  Administration;  Calen- 
dar No.  131.  under  the  Department  of 
Energy;  Calendar  No.  132.  under  U.S. 
Postal  Service;  and  Calendar  No.  133, 
under  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
minority  leader  object  if  we  consider 
those  nominations  en  bloc? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Small  Business  Administration 

Mary  F.  Wieseman,  of  Maryland,  to  be  In- 
spector General,  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

Department  of  Energy 
Theodore  J.  Garrish,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
General    Counsel    of    the    Department    of 
EJnergy. 

U.S.  Postal  Service 
John  Lathrop  Ryan,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a 
Governor  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  December  8, 
1989. 

Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
Maria  Lucia  Johnson,  of  Alaska,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board   for   the   term   of  7   years  expiring 
March  1.  1990. 


statement  on  the  confirmation  of  THEO- 
DORE J.  GARRISH  TO  BE  GENERAL  COUNSEL  OF 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Theodore  J.  Garrish  to  be  general 
counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy. 
On  May  4.  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  unanimously 
endorsed  Mr.  Garrish's  nomination  by 
a  vote  of  20-0.  The  committee's  vote 
followed  a  nomination  hearing  held  on 
April  25. 

Mr.  Garrish  is  currently  serving  as 
special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy.  Previously,  he  was  legislative 
counsel  at  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, general  counsel  of  the  Consumer 
Product  Safety  Commission,  and  he 
has  held  a  variety  of  other  legal  posi- 
tions in  the  Federal  Government.  His 
bau;kground  also  includes  3  years  in 
private  law  practice. 

Throughout  his  career,  both  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors.  Mr.  Garrish 
has  distinguished  himself  as  a  capable 
and  dedicated  professional.  He  has  un- 
questionably demonstrated  his  ability 
to  carry  out  the  extensive  responsibil- 
ities he  will  assume  as  DOE  general 
counsel.  I  have  been  particularly  im- 
pressed by  Mr.  Garrish's  serious  ap- 
proach to  the  position  for  which  he 
has  been  nominated,  and  his  conunit- 
ment  to  see  to  it  that  laws  enacted  by 
the  Congress  are  interpreted  and  exe- 
cuted properly  by  the  Department  of 
Energy.  As  Mr.  Garrish  testified 
before  the  committee: 

The  General  Counsel  has  the  singular  re- 
sponsibility to  see  to  it  that  the  legal  advice 
rendered  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  other 
Department  Officers,  as  well  as  the  legal  po- 
sitions taken  in  administrative  and  judicial 
proceedings,  properly  reflect  the  legislative 
intentions  of  the  Congress  without  regard 
to  the  political  views  or  personal  prefer- 
ences of  the  General  Counsel,  the  Secretary 
or  the  Administration.  Secretary  Hodel  and 
I  have  discussed  this  particular  matter,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  he  fully 
expects  me  to  render  legal  advice  on  the 
basis  of  my  best,  professional  judgment  as 
to  what  the  law  is,  not  what  he,  I,  or  others 
might  like  it  to  be.  To  say  the  least,  I  am 
committed  to  that  approach  to  the  office 
both  intellectually  and  philosophically. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, I  am  pleased  to  recommend 
Senate  approval  of  the  nomination  of 
Theodore  J.  Garrish  for  the  position 
of  general  counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Energy.* 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominees  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
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be    inunedlately    notified    that    the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 

nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


JMI 


NATIONAL  NURSES  DAY 

Mr.  FELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
iHing  attention  to  National  Nurses 
Day.  which  is  being  celebrated  today. 
May  6.  1983.  There  is  not  one  of  us 
who  has  not  needed  the  competent 
services  of  a  practicing  nurse  at  many 
instances  during  our  lives— indeed 
from  our  entrance  into  this  world  as 
well  as  throughout  our  childhood  and 
adult  illnesses  and  problems— nurses 
are  there.  Yet,  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  this 
profession  has  not  received  the  re- 
spect, attention,  and  thanks  that  it  so 
richly  deserves.  Even  here  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  generally  when  we  discuss 
health  we  focus  on  health  care  cost 
containment  issues,  somewhat  neces- 
sarily, it  is  true.  However,  we  do  so  at 
the  expense  of  concentrating  energies 
on  the  people  who  deliver  health  care 
on  a  daily  basis  with  skill,  compassion, 
and  unsurpassed  dedication. 

As  we  celebrate  National  Nurses 
Day,  we  should  focus  national  atten- 
tion on  the  irrefutable  fact  that  our 
Nation's  physicians  and  health  deliv- 
ery systems  could  not  function  with- 
out the  strong  support,  aid,  and  assist- 
ance of  the  nursing  profession.  Our 
Nation's  nurses  perform  tasks  that  go 
beyond  the  scientific  necessities  of 
treating  the  ill— they  comfort  the  af- 
flicted and  their  loved  ones  during  the 
most  traumatic,  sometimes  painful 
moments  of  their  lives.  They  help  indi- 
viduals and  families  adjust  to  the  un- 
stabilizing  effects  of  hospitalization. 
They  counsel  and  comfort  loved  ones 
regarding  the  illness  of  a  family 
member;  indeed  they  pray  along  with 
families  and  friends  for  the  recovery 
of  all  their  patients. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  take  note  today 
that  nurses  Vork  under  highly  stress- 
ful conditions.  Their  caseloads  are 
large,  frequently  involving  life  and 
death  decisions.  Theirs  is  a  profession 
which  requires  high  energy  and  crisp, 
precise  decisionmaking.  Given  this 
foundation  of  their  occupation,  we 
must  strive  to  insure  that  nurses  re- 
ceive professional  respect  in  terms  of 
societal  status,  monetary  rewards,  and 
general  recognition  of  their  vitally  im- 
portant functions. 

Nursing  practitioners  undergo  a  rig- 
orous academic  and  clinical  training 
prior  to  serving  in  our  Nation's  hospi- 
tals,   clinics,    and    physician    offices. 


They  are  examined  by  licensing  boards 
and  undergo  constant  professional 
peer  review.  The  standards  of  the 
nursing  profession  are  exacting,  as 
well  as  they  should  be,  and  it  is  with 
great  pride  and  satisfaction  that  I  em- 
phatically point  out  that  nurses  live 
up  to  and  embody  these  high  stand- 
ards daily.  They  are  and  should  be 
models  of  professional  behavior  to  all 
of  us,  including  this  great  body. 

In  my  home  State  of  Rhode  Island 
we  have  11,717  registered  nurses  and 
3.695  licensed  practical  nurses.  These 
15,412  professionals  service  a  popula- 
tion of  945,761  people.  They  render  a 
first-class  service,  I  might  add.  Today, 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  saluting  this  venerable  group  of 
professionals.  Perhaps  by  recognizing 
National  Nurses  Day,  we  can  begin  to 
focus  the  Nation's  attention  to  en- 
hancing the  nursing  profession's 
status  and  respect  in  every  way  that 
we  can.  While  that  process  is  continu- 
ing and  developing,  each  and  every 
nurse  in  our  great  Nation,  can  find 
great  solace  in  realizing  that  they  per- 
form a  noble  and  necessary  work. 
They  should  know  this  as  certainly  as 
their  patients  know  it;  without  ques- 
tion, their  God  knows  it. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  allow- 
ing me  to  speak  on  this  matter. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  NEW  HOUSING 
BILL 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  days  ago  the  Banking  Committee 
recommended  a  new  housing  authori- 
zation, a  budget-busting  subsidy  bill 
which  should  not  even  be  considered, 
let  alone  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  U.S.  economy  is  finally  stagger- 
ing out  of  a  recession  caused  or,  at 
least,  seriously  aggravated  by  large 
Federal  budget  deficits.  But  the  whole 
world  is  nervously  eyeing  the  $1.2  tril- 
lion in  deficits  projected  for  the  next  5 
years  with  a  general  fear  that  such 
deficits  will  send  our  economy  into  a 
tailspin  and  pull  other  nations  down 
with  us. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  seems 
extraordinarily  unwise  for  the  Bank- 
ing Conunittee  to  recommend  a  bill 
which  creates  seven  new  HUD  pro- 
grams, adds  billions  to  projected  defi- 
cits and,  at  the  same  time,  fails  to  pro- 
tect those  who  have  the  most  to  lose 
from  the  failure  of  subsidized  housing 
programs— the  poor  and  ill  housed. 

The  bill  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee calls  for: 

Housing  vouchers,  similar  in  concept 
to  food  stamps,  and  with  the  same  po- 
tential for  explosive  cost  growth.  Al- 
though funded  for  only  60,000  persons 
in  this  bill,  approximately  12  million 
people  meet  the  legislative  eligibility 
standards. 

Mortgage  foreclosure  relief,  a  $750 
million  loan   guarantee  program,   on 


which   no   hearings   have   been   held 
before  committee  markup. 

Rehabilitation  and  development 
grants,  a  program  with  funding  double 
that  proposed  by  the  administration 
which  would  permit  anyone  to  receive 
Federal  money  to  fix  up  their  house, 
build  new  housing,  and  so  forth,  re- 
gardless of  income  or  financial  need. 

Demonstration  projects  which  over- 
lap and  may  preempt  private  sector  ef- 
forts. 

A  new  public  housing  policymaking 
committee,  not  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration, nor  is  the  administration 
represented  on  the  committee. 

PHA  capital  replacement  fund,  also 
not  requested,  for  good  reason. 

No  Davis-Bacon  reform  which  could 
save  $500  million. 

A  total  of  $40  bilUon  in  budget  au- 
thority above  the  President's  request 
(1984-88),  according  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

A  total  of  $11.9  billion  in  outlays 
above  the  President's  request  (1984- 
88).  again,  according  to  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

A  total  of  $18  billion  in  higher  guar- 
antee authority  for  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Authority  and  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Administration  than 
was  requested  by  the  administration. 

A  total  of  $2  billion  more  in  lending 
authority  for  rural  housing  programs 
than  was  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Increasing  subsidized  rents  to  levels 
13  percent  higher  than  requested  by 
the  administration. 

As  I  review  these  staggering  propos- 
als, I  cannot  help  wondering  whether 
the  administration  and  Congress  real- 
ize the  magnitude  of  resources  already 
committed  to  Federal  housing.  Of  the 
$363  billion  obligated  to  Federal  hous- 
ing programs,  some  $263  billion  re- 
mains to  be  spent.  We  now  provide 
housing  assistance  to  5.6  million  units 
and  13  million  Americans.  If  Congress 
did  not  commit  a  single  additional 
dollar,  another  300,000  units  are  al- 
ready authorized  to  be  provided  by 
1988.  I  believe  Congress  would  be  fool- 
ish to  authorize  additional  Federal 
housing  assistance  at  this  time.  Yet 
the  administration  over  the  next  5 
years  projects  new  housing  authoriza- 
tions of  $47.9  billion  over  amounts  al- 
ready committed  providing  an  addi- 
tional 446,000  subsidized  units.  The 
Senate  Banking  Committee  then  pro- 
poses $40  billion  in  spending  higher 
than  what  the  administration  request- 
ed. How  can  such  spending  levels,  new 
housing  programs,  and  changes  in  cur- 
rent programs  proposed  in  the  Senate 
authorization  bill  be  justified  in  view 
of  existing  commitments  and  the  pros- 
pect of  gigantic  budget  deficits? 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE  SENATE  HOUSING  BIU. 

The  history  of  Federal  housing 
policy  amply  shows  that  most  housing 
programs  are  ill  conceived.  Time  after 


time,  a  program  is  begun,  then  ex- 
panded, and  eventually  becomes  so 
large  and  the  problems  so  manifest 
that  Congress  finally  comes  to  its 
senses  and  scuttles  the  program— only 
to  begin  new  programs.  Yet,  of  course, 
the  bill  for  the  previously  discredited 
programs  is  left  to  future  generations 
to  pay. 

From  this  perspective,  the  additional 
spending  and  new  programs  contained 
in  this  bill  are  apt  successors  to  the 
long  line  of  flawed  Federal  housing 
programs.  But  at  a  time  when  the 
Government  cannot  afford  the  hous- 
ing programs  already  in  place,  both 
the  administration  and  Congress  are 
proposing  new  programs  that,  in  many 
instances,  are  illogical  and  counterpro- 
ductive. These  new  programs  con- 
tained in  this  bill  include: 

First,  rental  rehabilitation  and  de- 
velopment grants; 

Second,  housing  vouchers; 

Third,  mortgage  foreclosure  relief 
for  the  unemployed  and  the  underem- 
ployed; 

Fourth,  Public  Housing  Accredita- 
tion Commission. 

Let  us  consider  the  details  of  each  of 
these  new  initiatives. 

RENTAL  REHABILITATION  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
GRANTS 

This  program  was  proposed  by  the 
administration  in  January.  In  less 
than  2  months,  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  has— 

Doubled  funding  for  the  program. 

Dramatically  changed  the  nature 
and  scope  of  the  program.  No  longer 
will  the  program  only  provide  grants 
to  rehabilitate  existing  housing,  but 
will  also  provide  grants  to  help  devel- 
op new  units  of  housing.  Moreover, 
grants  need  only  finance  "primarily" 
residential  real  estate  projects  rather 
than  "exclusively"  residential  proper- 
ty as  was  first  proposed. 

Expanded  the  program  so  that 
grants  can  be  provided  for  acquisition 
of  property,  not  just  rehabilitation. 

Authorized  assisted  units  to  receive 
Federal  insurance  guarantees. 

Created  a  "Secretary's  Discretionary 
Fund"  of  $30  million  to  finance  sub- 
stantially rehabilitated  or  newly  con- 
structed units  that  was  not  even  re- 
quested by  the  HUD  Secretary. 

Authorized  $1  million  in  technical 
assistance  not  requested  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

Permitted  unspent  funds  left  after 
terminating  the  section  312  rehabilita- 
tion loan  program— another  failed 
housing  development  program  that, 
ironically,  the  Banking  Committee 
wants  to  terminate  with  this  bill— to 
be  transferred  to  the  new  "improved" 
rehabilitation  program. 

All  at  a  time  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  projecting  $200  billion  in 
annual  deficits. 

Perhaps  this  new  program  could  be 
justified  if  it  were  tightly  written,  ur- 
gently needed,  millions  of  Americans 


were  demanding  its  enactment  and  of- 
fered ironclad  giiarantees  that  the 
money  would  be  spent  wisely  and  effi- 
ciently. 

Of  course  this  is  just  wishful  think- 
ing. Let  me  quote  from  an  April  1983 
analysis  by  the  General  Accoimting 
Office  which  states  that  this  could 
lead  to  subsidies  which  are: 

First,  targeted  at  housing  units  with- 
out adequate  consideration  for  bene- 
fiting needy  renter  households. 

Second,  have  costs  higher  than  nec- 
essary to  improve  the  housing  condi- 
tions of  lower  income  households, 

Third,  have  the  potential  for  signifi- 
cant displacement  of  lower  income 
households. 

Fourth,  have  little  evaluation  infor- 
mation available. 

While  it  is  true  that  some  GAO  con- 
cerns were  addressed  by  provisions 
added  to  the  committee  bill.  Congress 
would  be  foolhardy  to  commit  to  this 
program  until  each  of  these  concerns 
are  addressed,  and  GAO,  HUD,  and 
OMB  verify  these  potential  problems 
will  not  occur. 

LACK  OF  FINANCIAL  ACCOUNTABnJTT 

In  addition,  this  rental  rehabilita- 
tion proposal  lacks  financial  account- 
ability as  well.  For  example,  records 
on  incomes  of  households  in  determin- 
ing eligibility  or  their  citizenship  occu- 
pying rehabilitated  housing  are  not 
explicitly  required  by  the  bill.  In  a 
study  conducted  by  GAO  of  64  com- 
munities which  had  implemented 
some  previous  rental  rehabilitation 
loan  programs,  only  23  of  the  commu- 
nities were  able  to  verify  incomes  of 
households  benefiting  from  the  rehab 
program.  In  addition,  these  cities  used 
various  forms  of  calculating  income 
limits— if  they  did  keep  records— some 
based  on  section  8  or  some  independ- 
ent method  by  which  income  and  de- 
mographic data  was  not  efficiently 
kept. 

Rental  rehabilitation  should  be  spe- 
cifically targeted  to  neighborhoods  of 
low-income  housing  projects.  Many  of 
the  cities  surveyed  by  GAO  were 
found  to  have  "pockets"  of  middle- 
income  households  which  participated 
in  the  rehab  program.  In  essence, 
much  of  the  money  was  going  to  other 
than  needy  households. 

secretary's  DISCRETIONARY  FUND 

This  bill  creates  a  Secretary's  discre- 
tionary fund  of  $30  million,  and  di- 
rects the  funds  are  to  be  spent  for  sub- 
stantial rehabilitated  or  newly  con- 
structed projects. 

This  slush  fund  was  not  requested 
by  HUD.  In  my  view,  discretionary 
funds  of  this  size  are  inappropriate  in 
Government  no  matter  who  is  in  con- 
trol. Again,  history  proves  my  point. 

The  section  8  new  construction  pro- 
gram became  notorious  for  contracts 
given  to  developers  who,  coincidental- 
ly,  contributed  significant  campaign 
sums  to  reigning  politicians.  During 
the  previous  administration,  newspa- 


per headlines  screamed  "Housing  and 
Politics:  The  Way  it  Works, "  "A  Dona- 
tion to  Carter  Unlocks  HUD  Dollars," 
"Friends  of  the  Governor  Thrive  on 
Housing  Funds,"  "Politicians  Steer 
Section  8  Profits  to  Allies."  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Carter  administration.  HUD  re- 
leased more  than  $2  billion  in  Section 
8  contracts  out  of  the  Secretary's  Dis- 
cretionary Fund. 

In  short,  providing  $30  million  in  dis- 
cretionary funds  that  can  be  spent  un- 
conditionally can  only  be  labeled  as 
poor  public  policy. 

TARGETING 

Federal  assistance  programs  are  gen- 
erally not  targeted  to  help  the  truly 
needy,  since  less  than  8.3  percent  of  all 
Federal  assistance  is  means  tested. 

This  proposed  rental  rehabilitation 
progam  is  no  exception  and  is  far  from 
oeing  targeted  to  those  most  in  need. 
No  income  limit  is  imposed  on  those 
who  qualify  to  receive  the  grants  to  re- 
habilitate housing,  and  for  as  much  as 
50  percent  of  the  funds  provided  there 
is  no  income  limit  on  those  living  in 
the  units  once  rehabilitated. 

This  failure  to  target  program  works 
directly  against  our  successful  efforts 
of  the  past  3  years  to  insure  that 
future  housing  subsidies  be  made 
available  only  to  the  very  low  income. 
In  fact,  one  result  of  this  bill  is  to 
make  some  eligibility  requirements 
more  generous  than  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development. 

The  new  eligibility  standards  are  at 
best  very  complicated  to  explain,  and, 
incidentally,  are  radically  different 
from  all  other  HUD  eligibility  stand- 
ards that  they  must  now  enforce.  This 
new  program  has  not  one,  but  three 
sets  of  eligibility  standards.  First,  all 
grants  must  be  spent  in  neightwrhoods 
whose  median  incomes  are  less  than  80 
percent  for  the  area.  Literally  thou- 
sands of  neighborhoods  across  this 
country  would  meet  this  standard. 
How  can  the  Government  insure  that 
the  most  needy  neighborhoods  will  re- 
ceive priority  funding? 

The  next  standard  of  eligibility  is 
even  more  faulty.  This  bill  specifies 
that  70  percent— and  in  some  cases  50 
percent— of  benefits  must  help  those 
earning  less  than  80  percent  of  median 
income,  or  about  30  million  families. 
But  what  happens  to  the  rest  of  the 
money? 

Thirty  percent  of  this  assistance 
could  potentially  go  to  anyone  regard- 
less of  income. 

For  example,  a  wealthy  individual 
who  wants  to  renovate  a  townhouse  in 
a  blighted  Washington,  D.C.,  area 
could  receive  a  grant  to  renovate  his 
property,  and  then  live  in  it.  Although' 
this  is  not  likely  to  happen,  the  fact  is 
this  bill  permits  opening  the  door  to 
such  schemes. 

Yet  the  story  does  not  end  here. 
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The  eligibility  standards  take  even  a 
more  tortured  twist.  The  bill  states 
that  when  a  multifamily  project  is 
granted  approval  for  assistance  only 
20  percent  of  the  units  need  be  made 
available  to  lower  income  families. 
There  is  no  income  limit  for  those 
living  in  the  rest  of  the  units.  In  the 
past,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
has  repeatedly  told  Congress  that 
these  so-called  partially  essential 
projects  are  the  most  expensive  and 
inefficient  use  of  housing  subsidy. 

Now  for  the  final  blow.  Newly  built 
units  which  are  part  of  this  program 
and  are  subject  to  a  rent  control 
system  that— incredibly— provides  pro- 
portionately greater  tenant  subsidies 
to  moderate-income  families  and  less 
to  very  low-income  families. 

Absurd?  Yes. 

niogical?  Yes. 

Included  in  the  committee  bill?  Yes. 

QUADRUPLK  SUBSIDIES 

It  is  a  mistake  for  Congress  to  review 
any  single  Federal  housing  program  in 
isolation.  Almost  all  Federal  housing 
programs  are  overlapping  or  attempt 
to  patch  past  programs.  Section  202 
low-interest  loans  build  units  for  elder- 
ly persons  assisted  under  section  8. 
Farmers  Home  Administration  low-in- 
terest loans  build  units  assisted  under 
several  types  of  housing  subsidies.  Sec- 
tion 8  new  construction  units  receive 
guaranteed  tenant  income,  lower  cost 
construction  financing,  and  often  have 
federally  backed  mortgage  insurance. 

This  new  program  is  no  exception. 
In  fact,  this  program  could  be  coupled 
with  at  least  three  other  forms  of 
direct  Federal  subsidy.  In  summary  it 
is  conceivable  that  an  owner  may  re- 
habilitate a  unit  of  housing  and  not 
put  a  single  penny  of  his  own  money 
or  be  exposed  to  any  risk  of  default. 
Here  is  how: 

This  bill  allows  grants  to  supply  up 
to  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  rehabilitat- 
ing a  unit  yet  if  this  is  not  enough  an 
owner  can  apply  for  another  grant  for 
another  50  percent  of  the  cost  from 
any  other  Federal  program,  including 
the  community  development  block 
grant.  Once  built,  a  tenant  living  in 
such  a  unit  is  eligible  to  receive  direct 
tenant  subsidy  available  under  a  new 
section  8  program  created  under  this 
bill  (see  the  "housing  voucher"  section 
of  these  views).  If  the  imit  is  newly 
constructed,  it  is  also  eligible  for  tax- 
exempt  financing.  Finally,  the  mort- 
gage can  be  100  percent  insured  by  the 
Federal  Government  so  that  the 
owner  faces  little  if  any  economic  risk 
for  default.  How  could  the  Govern- 
ment be  more  generous? 

HBW  COHSTRUCnOI* 

Although  the  administration  does 
not  request  such  authority,  the  bill 
permits  grants  to  help  build  new  units 
of  housing  despite  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's past  proven  inability  to 
build  inexpensive,  low-cost  housing. 


Congress  terminated  new  starts  for 
the  section  8  program  for  this  very 
reason.  Even  Congress— which  rarely 
says  no  to  extravagant  uses  of  tax  dol- 
lars—realized that  the  section  8  new 
construction  program  was  a  horrible 
mistake. 

Now  just  a  few  months  after  termi- 
nating section  8,  Congress  is  about  to 
embark  on  a  wholly  new  program. 

Why  does  Congress  so  abjectly  fail 
in  its  efforts  to  build  new  housing? 
Here  are  a  few  reasons: 

First.  New  housing  is  built  under  the 
rules  of  Davis-Bacon,  meaning  that 
labor  costs  are  usually  far  higher  than 
labor  costs  for  other  types  of  housing. 

Second.  Congress  never  initially  au- 
thorizes or  appropriates  enough  to 
build  a  new  imit,  so  the  new  units 
either  run  deficits— which  future  Con- 
gresses will  be  required  to  make  up — or 
Congress  has  to  fork  over  more  money 
up  front  to  get  the  project  built. 

Third.  Numerous  Federal  rules 
govern  construction  of  new  housing, 
and  compliance  increases  costs.  For 
example,  housing  must  be  built  ac- 
cording to  standards  written  in  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

Fourth.  These  rules  discourage 
owner-developer  participation.  To 
offset  this,  HUD  must  offer  other  in- 
ducements to  encourage  participation, 
and  that  only  increases  costs.  For  ex- 
ample, under  section  8  new  construc- 
tion, developers  were  required  to 
invest  little,  if  any,  of  their  own 
money  in  the  project. 

There  are  other  factors  far  too  nu- 
merous to  mention  that  drive  up  costs 
for  building  Federal  housing.  Congress 
will  live  to  regret  a  decision  to  use  this 
program  to  provide  units  of  new  con- 
struction. 

INTERFERES  WITH  PRUDENT  PEDERAL-STATE- 
LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  RELATIONSHIPS 

This  bill  contains  a  rather  curious 
provision  that  if  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment chooses  not  to  administer 
this  new  program— and  I  would  think 
most  would  have  every  reason  not  to- 
then  the  Secretary  of  HUD  must  ad- 
minister the  program  for  the  State.  If 
a  State  or  community  has  elected  not 
to  participate  in  the  program,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  have  abso- 
lutely no  business  in  initiating  such  a 
scheme  in  a  local  community. 

Some  of  those  to  whom  I  have  ex- 
pressed these  concerns  say  we  need 
not  worry  since  "after  all,  it  is  only 
$300  million." 

History  mocks  this  contention. 
When  section  8  began  in  1974,  it  did  so 
with  an  initial  appropriation  of  just 
$42  million.  In  less  than  a  decade.  Con- 
gress committed  $150  billion  to  this 
discredited  program. 

If  the  Senate  fails  to  kill  this  new 
program,  in  all  probability  a  future 
Senate  will  have  to,  but  only  after  bil- 
lions will  have  been  spent  needlessly 
and  foolishly  as  we  have  done  so  many 


times   before.    Why    have   we   never 
learned  from  these  lessons  of  the  past? 

HOUSING  VOUCHERS 

Another  new  housing  program  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  is  the  modified  sec- 
tion 8  existing  housing  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

This  program  is  being  sold  as  the  ef- 
ficient, modest,  affordable,  and  equita- 
ble way  to  replace  the  horrible  section 
8  new  construction  program. 

That  sort  of  sales  job  only  Increases 
my  apprehension.  After  all.  that  is  ex- 
actly the  way  section  8  was  sold  to 
Congress  as  being  efficient,  modest,  af- 
fordable, and  equitable  way  to  replace 
the  section  236  program,  which  re- 
placed the  section  221  program,  all  of 
which  are  in  addition  to  the  public 
housing  program,  the  section  235  pro- 
gram, rural  housing,  college  housing, 
et  cetera. 

The  question  I  have  Is  this:  Will 
those  who  are  in  the  Senate  10  years 
from  now  scratch  their  heads  and  ask 
what  in  the  world  were  we  thinking  of 
when  we  created  this  monster? 

I  believe  the  answer  is  yes.  Here  is 
the  way  this  program  works.  Public 
housing  authorities  will  provide  certif- 
icates, or  vouchers,  to  eligible  families 
to  cover  the  difference  between  30  per- 
cent of  their  adjusted  income  and  the 
cost  of  a  rental  housing  unit.  A  "pay- 
ment standard"  based  on  the  rental 
cost  of  modestly  priced  standard  qual- 
ity housing  of  various  sizes  and  types 
in  a  particular  area  would  be  used  in 
combination  with  the  family's  income 
to  determine  the  amount  of  Federal 
subsidy  to  be  provided.  A  participating 
family  could  choose  a  unit  with  a  rent 
above  the  payment  standard,  but  the 
family  would  not  receive  any  addition- 
al subsidy  and  would  absorb  the  addi- 
tional cost.  A  family  could  also  choose 
a  standard  quality  unit  with  a  rent 
below  the  payment  standard  and 
would  be  able  to  retain  the  savings. 
Thus,  families  would  be  able  to  decide 
for  themselves  how  much  they  are 
willing  to  pay  in  order  to  live  in  better 
housing  units  or  neighborhoods. 

This  program  is  being  sold  as  the 
best  way  to  reduce  Federal  housing 
costs  on  the  theory  that  it  is  cheaper 
than  section  8.  Proponents  argue  that 
under  section  8.  landlords  have  raised 
rents  to  match  rent  levels  the  Federal 
Government  is  committed  to  subsidize. 
Under  the  HUD  proposal,  the  opportu- 
nity for  tenants  to  negotiate  rent 
levels  should  hold  down  rents  and  sub- 
sidy levels— in  theory. 
Sounds  good,  right? 
Consider  the  following  facts: 
This  program  will  only  save  money  if 
the  so-called  payment  standard  is 
lower  than  the  fair  market  rent  stand- 
ard. It  is  true  that  in  proposing  this 
program.  HUD  developed  a  payment 
standard  that  is  likely  to  be  lower 
than  the  currently  used  fair  market 
rent  standard. 


But  what  did  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  do  less  than  2  months 
after  the  proposal  was  sent  to  Con- 
gress? It  liberalized  the  payments 
standard,  and  made  the  subsidy  more 
generous?  Here's  how: 

First,  it  set  payments  and  fair 
market  standards  at  levels  13  percent 
higher  than  levels  initially  proposed 
by  the  administration. 

Second,  it  allows  public  housing  au- 
thorities to  set  rents  20  percent  higher 
than  levels  projected  by  the  adminis- 
tration. Then  the  bill  allows  PHA's  to 
retain  50  percent  of  the  rent  savings 
resulting  from  tenants  finding  units 
below  the  payment  standard,  and  ten- 
ants may  have  less  overall  incentive  to 
find  cheaper  housing,  and  projected 
savings  may  not  materialize. 

It  is  interesting  that  this  approach 
by  the  committee  funds  fewer  units, 
but  at  subsidies  substantially  greater 
than  the  administration  proposes. 
Keep  in  mind  this  is  only  2  months 
after  the  proposal  was  submitted.  If 
the  past  is  any  lesson,  future  Con- 
gresses will  enact  more  generous  subsi- 
dies and  expand  the  number  of  units 
provided. 

Just  take  a  look  at  the  eligibility 
standards  the  bill  provides.  Although 
the  committee  used  an  eligibility 
standard  that  is  now  used  for  housing 
programs,  literally  millions  of  families 
will  meet  the  proposed  eligibility 
standard  of  50  percent  of  median  area 
income. 

While  millions  are  eligible,  the  ini- 
tial administration  proposal  proposed 
funding  80.000  units  of  housing  with 
this  new  certificate  program.  This  is 
only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  potential 
need  as  defined  by  the  bill.  There  will 
soon  rise  a  great  clamor  by  public 
housing  authorities  and  tenant  organi- 
zations for  more  certificates,  higher 
subsidies. 

These  certificates  are  extremely  val- 
uable. Some  Americans  pay  more  than 
50  percent  of  their  gross  income  for 
housing.  But  from  the  many  eligible, 
the  lucky  few  who  receive  assistance 
could  pay  only  30  percent  of  adjusted 
income  for  rent.  To  give  such  a  gift  to 
some  eligible  families  but  not  others  is 
grossly  discriminatory.  Congress  is 
likely  to  resolve  such  a  dilemma  by 
agreeing  to  expand  the  program  to  all 
who  qualify  even  though  the  taxpay- 
ers are  already  assisting  some  13  mil- 
lion Americans.  The  bill,  in  effect,  cre- 
ates an  ocean  of  demand  and  irresisti- 
ble political  pressure  to  fulfill  that 
demand. 

MORTGAGE  PORECLOSURE  RELIEF  ACT 

By  a  vote  of  11  to  7.  the  Banking 
Committee,  without  benefit  of  hear- 
ings beforehand,  approved  the  "unem- 
ployed and  underemployed"  mortgage 
default  assistance  program.  This  $750 
million  Federal  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram provides  a  second  mortgage  for  a 
homeowner  to  make  his  first  mortgage 
loan  payments— in  other  words,  a  Gov- 


ernment bailout  for  a  homeowner 
unable  to  make  monthly  mortgage 
payments. 

Like  other  Federal  housing  assist- 
ance programs,  this  mortgage  assist- 
ance program  also  is  not  targeted  to 
the  needy.  No  income  or  asset  test  is 
required  to  qualify:  in  fact,  a  home- 
owner need  only  have  "incurred  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  in  income  as  a  result 
of  involuntary  unemployment  or  un- 
deremployment." The  definition  of 
"underemployment"  is  left  to  the 
imagination,  since  the  bill  does  not 
define  it.  In  addition,  no  limit  exists 
for  the  amount  of  the  first  mortgage 
which  homeowners  can  have  and  still 
be  assisted.  For  example,  a  wealthy 
homeowner  with  two  homes,  several 
cars,  and  other  assets  could  still  qual- 
ify for  this  Federal  loan  guarantee. 

While  I  applaud  the  spirit  which  mo- 
tivates Senators  to  propose  legislation 
to  help  those  strapped  by  mortgage 
payments  they  are  unable  to  make, 
this  legislation  is  likely  to  do  more 
harm  than  good  for  those  intended  to 
benefit  from  this  assistance. 

The  program  actually  provides  an  in- 
centive to  mortgageholders  to  fore- 
close. The  program  requires  lenders  to 
indicate  an  intent  to  foreclose  in  order 
for  homeowners  to  be  eligible  for  the 
guarantees.  Also  the  bill  essentially 
encourages  a  debt-strapped  homeown- 
er to  take  on  further  debt  only  digging 
a  deeper  hole  of  debt.  For  example,  a 
homeowner  with  a  13-percent  mort- 
gage for  80  percent  of  the  average  ex- 
isting home  price  of  $68,000  would  be 
paying  $604  per  month.  After  being  as- 
sisted by  this  program  he  would  owe 
$819  per  month,  an  increase  of  35  per- 
cent in  debt  payments. 

Moreover,  the  total  loan  value  would 
be  in  excess  of  100  percent  of  the  pur- 
chase price.  This  greatly  increases  the 
probability  of  ultimate  foreclosure  on 
the  home.  The  result— this  program 
may  actually  create  a  Federal  grant  to 
delinquent  homeowners  program,  not 
simply  a  loan  guarantee  program.  By 
increasing  the  total  debt  on  the  home 
beyond  conventional  bank  lending 
standards,  the  risk  of  a  direct  Federal 
outlay  occurring  is  very  high. 

THE  PUBLIC  HOUSING  AUTHORITY 
ACCREDITATION  COMMISSION 

The  Senate  bill  also  contains  a  new 
accreditation  commission— section  304. 
The  bill  assigns  to  this  privately  ap- 
pointed Commission  authority  to  set 
and  administer  standards  for  accredi- 
tation of  public  housing  agencies.  The 
Commission  would  act  as  an  independ- 
ent entity  empowered  to  formulate 
standards  and  administer  accredita- 
tion for  public  housing  authorities  and 
at  the  same  time  be  subject  to  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, subject  to  the  HUD  Secre- 
tary. 

This  arrangement  is  unworkable  and 
violates  the  appropriate  and  proper 
roles  of  the  Department  of  Housing 


and  Urban  Development  in  overseeing 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  and  to  assist 
public  housing  authorities  in  their 
management.  Although  ostensibly 
under  HUD,  the  Secretary  would  have 
no  role  in  Commission  appointments, 
no  control  over  use  of  personnel,  no 
control  over  use  of  funds  or  involve- 
ment in  establishing  performance 
standards  or  participation  in  the  ac- ' 
creditation  processes.  The  Secretary 
could  only  approve  or  reject  the  final 
draft  before  it  is  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register.  We  already  have  an 
agency,  HUD,  with  the  authority, 
matched  with  responsibility  and  ac- 
countability to  the  President  and  Con- 
gress. Why  do  we  want  to  diffuse  the 
adminstration  of  public  housing  with 
little  or  no  responsibility  to  HUD  or 
Congress? 

Furthermore,  this  proposal  would  at 
best  interfere  with  the  past  progress' 
made  in  developing  an  efficient,  work- 
able certification  process  currently  in 
operation.  The  establishment  of  per- 
formance and  accreditation  standards 
is  a  tested,  accepted  procedure  which 
has  been  developed  by  HUD  and  vol- 
untary associations  with  the  case  of 
expert  panels  and  individual  profes- 
sionals' assistance.  It  is  difficult  to 
predict  the  decisions  of  this  Commis- 
sion—but on  thing  is  clear:  it  would  de- 
stroy the  years  of  cumulative  work  in 
developing  the  new  existing  structure. 

In  addition,  from  a  philosophical 
perspective,  the  Commission  creates 
bad  Federal  precedent.  Unlike  many 
study  commissions  created  by  Con- 
gress, this  one  has  both  operating  and 
regulatory  functions  without  proper 
accountability.  A  privately  appointed 
commission  would  regulate  and  set 
standards  for  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams. This  Commission  would  also  ac- 
credit other  units  of  Government  and 
perform  other  Federal  functions  and 
decisionmaking.  Such  a  delegation  is 
poor  policy. 

It  is  not  surprising  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment officals  (NAHRO)  have  voiced 
strong  opposition  to  the  proposal.  This 
organization  which  works  closely  with 
public  housing  authorities  across  the 
country  decisively  rejects  the  proposal. 

EXPANSION  or  EXISTING  PROGRAMS 

This  bill  also  makes  costly  changes 
to  current  programs  which  will- 
Result  in  outlays  by  1988  $1.3  billion 
higher  than  the  administration 
projects  even  though  the  same 
number  of  units  will  be  assisted.  The 
committee  bill  establishes  a  new  fair 
market  rent  system  to  determine  sub- 
sidy levels.  The  effect  will  be  to  raise 
fair  market  rents  13  percent  above  the 
administration's  proposed  levels. 

Not  count  food  stamps  as  income  in" 
determining  either  eligibility  for  hous- 
ing or  the  amoimt  of  housing  subsidy 
to  be  received. 
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Prohibit  the  inclusion  of  housing  as- 
sistance in  determining  eligibility  for 
all  other  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grams, an  issue  not  properly  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 

Accelerate  spending  in  the  commuiU- 
ty  development  block  grant  program 
by  permitting  local  governments  to 
draw  down  grant  funds  by  demand 
rather  than  according  to  spending 
need. 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  many  un- 
desirable changes  to  current  programs 
included  in  this  bill.  But  two  issues  de- 
serve also  close  scrutiny: 

First,  proposed  changes  in  income 
ellgibUity  and. 

Second,  failure  to  repeal  Davis- 
Bacon  as  it  applies  to  Federal  housing. 

INCOME  EUOIUUTT 

This  bill  makes  a  major  change  by 
adding  a  little  noticed  provision  to  ex- 
clude the  value  of  housing  assistance 
from  tenants'  income  for  the  purpose 
of  any  other  Federal  law.  Although 
few  in  words,  this  change  has  exten- 
sive impact.  The  provision  is  clearly  a 
substantive  change  to  all  domestic  as- 
sistance programs  including  those  not 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Banking 
Committee.  For  example,  this  change 
affects  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  (AFDC)  program. 
This  program  is  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's jurisdiction,  and  this  change 
is  opposed  by  both  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  Let  me 
quote  from  their  December  8,  1982, 
letter  to  the  Banking  Committee: 

The  treatment  of  income  is  perhaps  the 
most  fundamental  element  of  a  public  as- 
sistance program. 

Clearly,  Congress  made  an  important 
policy  decision  when  it  adopted  the  Admin- 
istration proposal  permitting  states  to  count 
housing  subsidies  as  income.  Currently,  two 
states  (Oregon  and  North  Carolina)  have 
elected  to  utilize  the  offset.  At  least  10  addi- 
tional states  count  housing  assistance  in  the 
form  of  cash  payments  as  income.  Reiieal- 
ing  the  option  would  have  a  disruptive 
effect  on  these  states  and  their  AFDC  pro- 
grams. It  would  also  be  a  violation  of  the 
principle  this  Committee  has  followed  when 
considering  changes  to  income  maintenance 
programs;  that  in  a  time  of  scarce  resources, 
federal  benefits  should  be  targeted  to  those 
most  in  need  and  that  all  resources  available 
to  the  family  should  be  considered  when  de- 
termining benefit  amounts. 

In  addition  to  the  exclusion  of  hous- 
ing assistance  as  income  for  purpose? 
of  determining  eligibility  and  assist- 
ance for  other  Federal  programs,  the 
bill  excludes  the  coimting  of  food 
stamps  as  income  in  determining  hous- 
ing eligibility.  Clearly,  food  stamps  are 
in  kind  income  that  have  cash  value 
and  should  lie  included  when  deter- 
mining housing  suljsidy  eligibility. 

DAVIS-BACON 

Not  only  is  the  bill  deficient  for 
what  it  contains,  it  is  also  deficient  for 
what  it  does  not  contain— namely, 
repeal  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 


Davis-di^n  sets  Government  dictat- 
ed wage  akd  hour  guidelines  and,  in 
almost  all  cases,  substantially  in- 
creases labor  costs.  The  Davis-Bacon 
Act  applies  to  Federal  construction 
projects,  including  the  construction  re- 
habilitation and  maintenance  of  assist- 
ed housing  projects. 

Huge  savings  would  occur  if  Davis- 
Bacon  were  repealed  across  the  tx>ard, 
and  particularly  if  Federal  housing 
were  exempted.  Consider  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  General  Accoimting  Office, 
which  advocates  outright  repeal,  esti- 
mates that  for  each  100,000  newly  con- 
structed or  substantially  rehabilitated 
units  of  housing  Davis-Bacon  increases 
costs  $160  million.  Since  800,000  new 
section  8  units  have  been  built,  cumu- 
lative savings  had  Davis-Bacon  been 
repealed  would  be  $1.28  billion- 
money  that  could  have  been  saved,  or 
alternatively,  provide  additional  hous- 
ing the  elderly  or  handicapped. 

GAG  recently  studied  HUD's  section 
8  rental  assistance  program.  In  their 
report  they  stated,  "various  Federal, 
State  and  local  officials  and  developers 
told  us  that  the  act  significantly  in- 
creased the  cost  of  the  section  8  new 
construction  program  in  particular 
areas."  Two  areas  specifically  noted 
were  southern  California  where  cost 
increases  due  to  the  act  were  estimat- 
ed from  5  to  15  percent  and  Pennsylva- 
nia where  the  estimated  cost  increases 
ranged  from  $1,000  per  housing  unit  to 
15  to  25  percent  for  the  entire  project. 

The  National  Homebuilders  Associa- 
tion has  estimated  that  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  the  development  costs  of  HUD 
programs  will  go  toward  higher  con- 
struction and  administrative  costs  be- 
cause of  Davis-Bacon.  HUD-funded 
housing  aid  covered  by  Davis-Bacon  is 
approximately  $4  billion.  If  we  re- 
pealed Davis-Bacon  for  all  HUD  pro- 
grams, including  section  8,  new  con- 
struction, rehabilitation,  and  public 
housing  programs  for  1982,  home- 
builders  estimate  a  savings  of  Federal 
dollars  of  $407.5  million  in  the  first 
year  alone. 

Many  other  problems  exist  with 
Davis-Bacon,  and  it  continues  to  be 
impractical  to  administer.  The  GAG 
charged  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  failed  to  consistently  determine 
permissible  Davis-Bacon  wages,  and 
have  not  developed  an  effective  system 
to  plan,  control,  or  manage  the  data 
collection,  compilation,  and  wage  de- 
termination functions. 

Davis-Bacon  discourages  the  efforts 
of  minorities  to  enter  the  construction 
crafts,  says  GAG.  Davis-Bacon  dis- 
criminates against  minorities  for  three 
reasons:  First,  the  concept  of  a  mini- 
miun  rate;  second,  high  apprentice 
rates;  and  third,  discouragement  of  mi- 
nority contractors. 

If  there  was  no  minimum  rate,  con- 
tractors could,  in  many  instance,  give 
up  the  expertise  and  expense  of  the 


skilled  craftsman  in  favor  of  the  inex- 
pensive unskilled  laborer.  The  act  dis- 
courages the  use  of  minorities  on  Fed- 
eral construction  projects.  Apprentice 
rates  are  often  set  so  high  as  to  favor 
use  of  the  more  skilled  Journeyman 
over  the  apprentice.  Minorities  have 
used  categories  such  as  helpers  and 
trainees  as  a  major  means  of  entry 
into  the  construction  industry  when 
not  barred  by  Davis-Bacon. 

The  Department  of  Labor's  disposi- 
tion toward  union  rates  discourages 
minority  contractors,  a  vast  majority 
of  whom  are  open  shop,  from  bidding 
on  Federal  projects.  This  not  only 
hurts  minority  employment,  but  also 
contradicts  Federal  procurement  poli- 
cies aimed  at  encouraging  minority  en- 
terprises. 

During  testimony  l)efore  the  Senate 
Labor  Subcommittee  in  late  April. 
Chicago  housing  authority  commis- 
sioner, Renault  A.  Robinson,  outlined 
the  outrageous  Federal  pay  scales  of 
housing  authority  maintenance  em- 
ployees. 

"We  did  a  survey  last  year,"  Robin- 
son told  subcommittee  Senators,  "to 
determine  how  much  overtime  we  paid 
to  our  216  elevator  mechanics.  We 
spent,  in  a  10-month  period  last  year 
in  overtime  alone— not  counting  the 
regular  40-hour  week— $3  million.  The 
highest  employee  took  home  $80,000 
in  overtime.  Now  if  you  figure  that 
out,  he  never  slept,  he  just  stood  there 
in  the  elevator." 

HISTORY  or  FAILURE  IN  FEDERAL  HOUSING 
PROGRAMS 

Since  1937,  more  than  $360  billion 
has  been  committed  to  Federal  subsi- 
dized housing;  90  percent  of  this  enor- 
mous sum  was  obligated  in  the  last  8 
years  alone.  Some  13  million  Ameri- 
cans live  in  5.6  million  subsidized 
units.  By  this  standard.  Congress 
might  appear  to  have  been  sensitive  to 
the  poor.  Gn  close  inspection,  howev- 
er, the  facts  show  Federal  housing  is 
not  only  insensitive  to  the  poor,  but  is 
also  intellectually  and  fiscally  bank- 
rupt. 

From  1937  to  1969,  public  housing 
was  the  major  Federal  housing  pro- 
gram. Construction  of  the  units  was 
federally  financed,  and  local  public 
housing  authorities  (PHA's)  operated 
the  units.  Because  of  the  low-cost  fi- 
nancing, rents  were  reduced,  and  made 
available  to  the  poor.  No  Federal  oper- 
ating subsidies  were  used,  and  virtual- 
ly all  PHA's  met  their  costs,  and  even 
established  reserves  to  meet  replace- 
ment and  emergency  costs. 

Yet  concerns  were  raised  that  this 
system  created  instant  public  housing 
ghettos,  and  that  tenants  paid  too 
much  of  their  incomes  for  rent.  Rush- 
ing to  the  rescue.  Congress  enacted  re- 
quirements that  tenants  were  to  pay 
no  more  than  25  percent  of  their 
income  toward  rent.  While  assisting 
tenants,   this   reduced   the   operating 


income  of  PHA's.  so  Congress  created 
another  new  program— PHA  operating 
subsidies  designed  to  keep  PHA's  sol- 
vent. 

This  cure  proved  almost  worse  than 
the  disease,  however.  By  1975,  all  large 
PHA's  had  exhausted  their  reserves, 
operating  deficits  mounted  forcing 
Congress  to  enact  larger  and  larger  op- 
erating subsidies.  We  are  to  the  point 
now  where  last  year  there  were 
383.000  units  located  in  PHA's  that 
were  financially  distressed  to  the  point 
of  bankruptcy.' 

PHA's  have  not  rented  units  that 
have  become  vacant  because  they  lack 
the  money  to  do  so.  Incredibly,  PHA's 
have  told  congressional  committees 
that  they  are  thinking  about  boarding 
up  additional  units  that  are  currently 
occupied. 

In  the  sixties.  Congress  was  not  Just 
concerned  about  excessive  tenant  con- 
tributions to  rent.  It  also  wanted  to 
stimulate  private  ownership  of  subsi- 
dized housing— in  itself  a  noble  goal. 
So  Congress  laimched  a  series  of 
rental  subsidy  programs  that  directly 
subsidized  owners  and  landlords  rent- 
ing to  low-income  tenants.  Again,  the 
cure  proved  worse  than  the  disease. 
The  costs  and  inequities  of  these  pro- 
grams-known as  sections  235,  236, 
and  221  programs— led  to  critical  re- 
ports by  the  General  Accounting 
Gff ice.  Costs  rose  so  high  that  a  Presi- 
dential impoundment  of  the  funds  was 
ordered.  Even  so,  today  Congress  still 
funds  commitments  made  imder  these 
programs,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
for  the  next  decade. 

In  1974,  Congress  approved  a  new 
housing  program— section  8.  This  pro- 
gram rose  like  a  phoenix  out  of  the 
ashes  of  the  previously  discredited 
programs.  It  was  hailed  as  the  solution 
to  the  Nation's  low-income  housing 
problems.  It  was  said  the  new  program 
borrowed  all  the  t>est  features  of  earli- 
er housing  programs.  But  from  the 
start,  section  8  proved  ill  conceived, 
poorly  managed,  and  scandalously 
costly.  Its  initial  appropriation  was 
modest— only  $42  million.  But  in  8 
short  years  Congress  committed  to 
section  8  more  than  $145  billion.  Some 
1  million  units  were  built  or  leased, 
and  200,000  are  awaiting  occupancy. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  at 
one  point  estimated  that  a  newly  con- 
structed section  8  imit  could  have  a 
lifetime  cost  of  more  than  $500,000. 
Eligibility  was  so  broad  that  40  million 
Americans— a  GAG  figure— were  eligi- 
ble for  the  subsidy.  Abuses  abound. 
Published  reports  documented  that 
section  8  was  a  program  for  the 
"greedy,  not  the  needy."  Elaborate 
housing  was  built  that  lined  the  pock- 
ets of  the  developers  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor.  Other  scandalous  practices 
were  reported: 

Section  8  contracts  were  given  to  de- 
velopers who,  coincidentally,  contrib- 


uted significant  campaign  sums  to 
reigning  politicians. 

Illegal  aliens  were  housed  in  subsi- 
dized units. 

Those  with  incomes  exceeding  sec- 
tion 8's  already  broad  eligibility  stand- 
ards lived  in  units  built  for  the  poor. 

Newspaper  and  magazine  headlines 
screamed  "Billion  Dollar  Nightmare  at 
HUD,"  "Very  Poor  Last  In  Line  to  Re- 
ceive Federal  Housing  Assistance," 
"Taj  Mahal  in  New  York:  Symptoms 
of  Rent  Subsidy  Headaches,"  "Hous- 
ing and  Politics:  The  Way  It  Works." 

In  1982,  Congress  finally  woke  up  to 
the  horrors  of  section  8,  slashed  fund- 
ing for  new  commitments  by  40  per- 
cent, and  adopted  program  reforms. 

Even  with  these  desirable  changes, 
the  fact  remains  that  in  future  years 
Congress  will  have  to  spend  more 
money  to  ball  out  this  program.  Poor 
budgeting  and  dismal  planning 
plagues  section  8  with  a  huge  unfund- 
ed liability— estimated  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  to  be  as  large  as 
$50  billion— just  to  keep  existing  sec- 
tion 8  imits  available  to  the  poor. 

SPENDING  ALREADY  COMMITTED  TO  FEDERAL 
HOUSING 

Before  embarking  on  new  housing 
adventures,  this  Congress  must  under- 
stand exactly  what  our  situation  is 
today  after  this  long  history  of  hous- 
ing programs.  We  need  to  understand 
what  we  have  already  committed  and 
the  obligations  that  have  already  l>een 
fastened  on  the  taxpayers,  both  in 
direct,  defined  commitments  as  well  as 
the  other  unfunded  obligations  that 
have  been  built  into  our  structure. 

Of  the  $363  billion  Congress  has 
committed  to  Federal  housing  pro- 
grams, less  than  $90  billion  has  been 
spent.  That  means  that  if  Congress  did 
not  commit  an  additional  dollar  to 
these  programs,  at  least  $263  billion  is 
obligated  to  be  spent  over  the  next  40 
years— quite  a  legacy  for  future  gen- 
erations to  pay. 

Even  these  figures  understate  costs 
since  they  do  not  take  into  account 
the  value  of  special  tax  advantages 
and  Federal  financing  often  associated 
with  housing  programs,  nor  does  it  in- 
clude future  funding  that  will  be  nec- 
essary to  finance  deficits  in  housing  al- 
ready provided. 

This  year  there  are  5,680,000  units 
of  housing  which  are  directly  subsi- 
dized—either in  direct  tenant  subsidies 
or  low-interest  loans— by  the  Federal 
Grovemment,  housing  about  13  million 
people. 

In  addition,  another  364,805  imits 
are  not  yet  occupied  for  which  Con- 
gress has  previously  obligated  the 
Government  to  build.  Again,  if  Con- 
gress does  not  commit  any  additional 
money  and  only  fulfills  present  obliga- 
tions, 360,000  units  of  housing  will  be 
provided  this  decade. 

Using  Ph-esident  Reagan's  1984  hous- 
ing budget  assumptions,  in  the  next  5 
years,   the   Government  will   commit 


another  $25.9  billion  in  new  long-term 
spending  for  programs  within  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. This  additional  $25.9  bil- 
lion will  provide  financing  for  another 
234,000  units.  But  that  is  not  all.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Farmers 
Home  Administration  proposes  to 
commit  an  additional  $22  billion  to  its 
low-income  housing  programs  and  that 
will  provide  an  additional  212.000 
units. 

Even  these  budget  figures  do  not  tell 
the  full  story  about  future  spending. 
These  figures  fail  to  reflect  the  overly 
optimistic  assumptions  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  in  revealing  the  poten- 
tially large  deficits  in  housing  pro- 
grams. Current  housing  policy  makes, 
it  impossible  for  public  housing  au- 
thorities to  meet  their  spending  obli- 
gations and  their  only  recourse  is  to 
seek  assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Also,  as  a  result  of  Congress, 
initially  failing  to  provide  adequate  re- 
sources to  finance  the  section  8  and 
other  housing  programs.  Congress  will 
l>e  forced  to  appropriate  more  money 
to  keep  already  subsidized  housing 
projects  in  operation. 

Contrary  to  the  prevailing  wisdom  in 
Congress  and  the  media,  there  have 
not  been  and  will  likely  not  t)e  any 
actual  budget  cuts  in  housing  pro- 
grams during  the  first  term  of  the 
Reagan  Presidency.  These  are  the 
facts: 

Housing  outlays  have  and  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  each  year  during 
President  Reagan's  first  term. 

At  least  1  million  additional  subsi- 
dized units  will  be  occupied  between 
1981  and  1985. 

Between  1985  and  1988.  another 
163,000  imits  will  be  occupied— not 
counting  increases  in  units  provided 
through  rural  housing  programs. 

It  is  true  that  the  spending  totals 
proposed  by  the  administration  and 
provided  in  the  committee  bill  are" 
much  lower  than  those  proposed 
during  the  1970's.  It  is  also  true  that 
in  1981,  during  the  heyday  of  cutting 
taxes  and  spending  during  the  so- 
called  Reagan  revolution,  the  Con- 
gress did  reduce  by  $23  billion  the 
spending  commitments  proposed  by 
President  Carter  for  new  housing  and 
community  developments  to  be  made 
in  1981  and  1982.  But  these  reductions 
will  not  show  up  in  actual  outlay  re- 
ductions imtil  1984  and  1985.  That  is 
because  as  much  as  3  years  lapse  be- 
tween the  time  Congress  appropriates 
funds  and  the  time  the  money  is  actu- 
ally spent.  While  there  were  other 
spending  restraint  changes— increasing 
tenant  contributions  to  rent,  for  exam- 
ple—these will  take  as  long  as  5  years 
to  l>ecome  fully  effective. 

The  bottom  line  is  this:  The  total 
savings  realized  from  spending  re- 
straint will  not  reduce  Federal  outlays 
during  President  Reagan's  first  term. 
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But  even  with  full  implementation  of 
all  budget  savings.  Federal  outlays  will 
still  rise  each  year  this  decade. 

Incredibly,  the  spending  cuts  in  Fed- 
eral housing  programs  constituted  52 
percent  of  total  budget  savings  in  the 
first  year  of  the  so-called  Reagan  revo- 
lution that  was  to  achieve  a  balanced 
budget  by  1084. 

Yet,  I  believe  a  strong  case  can  be 
made  that  rather  than  reduce  spend- 
ing in  Federal  housing.  Congress  and 
the  administration  actually  acceler- 
ated spending  by  authorizing  addition- 
al financing  subsidies  for  74.000  new 
units  of  housing  that  otherwise  would 
not  have  been  built. 

In  sum.  Congress  has  to  date  com- 
mitted $363  billion  to  Federal  housing 
and  almost  all  of  that  since  1970.  Less 
than  $90  billion  has  been  spent  to 
meet  these  obligations  leaving  future 
generations  at  least  $263  billion  to 
pay,  assiuning  no  additional  commit- 
ments are  made  and  that  projected 
deficits  do  not  materialize.  Five  mil- 
lion units  are  already  subsidized,  and 
by  1988.  6.3  million  units  will  receive 
subsidy.  And  far  from  cutting  actual 
spending,  the  Congress  has,  at  best, 
only  slowed  future  increases  in  spend- 
ing. 

ACTUAL  AND  POTniTIAL  UNTUNDED  OBLIGATIONS 
IN  FEDERAL  HOUSING 

A  review  of  commitments  to  housing 
to  date  still  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story  of  where  we  stand  today  on 
public  housing.  We  must  go  further 
and  understand  HUD  budgeting  prac- 
tices which  have  now  created  a  huge 
unfimded  liability.  This  has  come 
about  through  three  major  practices: 
First,  amendments;  second,  project  re- 
serves; and  third,  rent  supplement  pro- 
grams. They  add  up  to  a  colossal  faux 
pas  in  Federal  housing  policy  and  add 
billions  in  unfunded  obligations  whose 
magnitude  cannot  be  accurately  meas- 
ured. 

AMENDMENTS 

This  iimocuous  sounding  budget 
concept  is  the  cover  used  to  hide  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  cost  overruns  run  up 
in  the  construction  and  rehabilitation 
of  federally  subsidized  units.  The  sums 
involved  are  large.  Since  1978  alone, 
some  $20.5  billion  in  amendment  funds 
have  been  committed  by  Congress.  Ad- 
ditional billions  will  be  needed  in  the 
future.  In  fact,  this  bill  alone  provides 
at  least  $3  billion  in  long-term  spend- 
ing for  cost  overruns.  The  need  for 
amendment  funds  originated  as  fol- 
lows:   

In  the  past.  Congress  has  told  HUD 
that  it  must  build  a  certain  number  of 
units,  and  theoretically  Congress  pro- 
vides adequate  authorizations  to  build 
those  units.  HUD  then  allocates,  the 
money  to  build  the  congressionally  de- 
termined number  of  units.  Yet.  these 
authorizations  in  virtually  every  case 
have  been  insufficient  to  pay  for  the 
unit— but  HUD  has  already  committed 
the  Government  to  build   the   unit. 


Therefore.  HUD  has  no  choice  but  to 
ask  Congress  to  fork  up  more  money— 
the  so-called  amendments— to  pay  for 
the  previously  authorized  unit. 

Here  is  an  example.  Suppose  HUD  in 
1980  entered  into  a  contract  with  a  de- 
veloper for  a  section  8  contract.  HUD 
then  reserves  a  certain  amount  of 
budget  authority— that  Congress  man- 
dated—for this  project.  For  a  variety 
of  reasons,  construction  will  not  begin 
until  1982.  In  the  interim,  costs  have 
increased,  and  the  developer  cannot 
build  the  project  for  the  money  initial- 
ly reserved.  So  HUD  has  to  reserve  ad- 
ditional budget  authority  for  these 
past  projects,  and  the  authority  is  re- 
flected in  requests  to  Congress  in  the 
form  of  additional  amendments. 

This  policy  is  nothing  more  than  a 
shell  game.  HUD  submits  and  Con- 
gress approves  the  budget  supposedly 
with  enough  funds  to  build  a  certain 
number  of  units.  Often  these  esti- 
mates are  underestimated.  But  it 
serves  the  political  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing, although  deceptively,  full  pro- 
gram costs.  Only  much  later  will  Con- 
gress pay  the  full  bill  for  previously 
authorized  units,  once  the  commit- 
ments are  made. 

Second,  knowing  that  amendment 
money  is  always  available,  there  is 
little  incentive  for  developers  to 
reduce  costs.  Keep  in  mind  that  devel- 
opers frequently  are  paid  on  the  basis 
of  a  percentage  of  the  costs  of  the 
total  project.  Thus,  the  more  dollars, 
the  greater  the  percentage,  the  great- 
er the  need  for  amendments. 

According  to  HUD,  all  of  the  800,000 
section  8  newly  constructed  units  have 
required  additional  amendment  funds 
before  they  could  be  built.  Therefore, 
repeatedly  Congress  has  initially  un- 
derstated total  costs  and  then  decep- 
tively escalated  the  authority  allocat- 
ed to  these  units  by  using  future 
amendments  to  cover  the  actual  costs. 

PROJECT  RESERVES 

Even  with  the  cost  overrim  amend- 
ments just  described,  total  housing 
costs  are  still  understated  because 
Congress  has  not  provided  enough 
money  to  pay  future  costs.  In  fact,  this 
bill  proposes  to  begin  the  first  wave  of 
what  will  likely  be  a  tidal  wave  of  addi- 
tional dollars  that  Congress  will  be 
asked  to  commit  just  to  keep  currently 
occupied  section  8  units  operational. 
In  part,  section  8  units  are  financed  on 
the  project  reserve  concept.  HUD 
takes  the  first  year  costs  of  operating 
a  project— totad  rents,  maintenance, 
repair,  and  other  expenses— and  multi- 
plies these  costs  times  the  number  of 
years  for  the  contract,  usually  20 
years. 

Yet  over  the  course  of  a  20-year 
period,  costs  will  rise.  These  additional 
costs  are  paid  out  of  the  project  re- 
serve. This  reserve  Is  the  income  de- 
rived from  tenant  contributions  to 
rent.  The  theory  underljring  this  prac- 
tice originated  frorS  tenant  rent  con- 


tributions which  will  rise  with  infla- 
tion and  along  with  other  increases  in 
operating  costs. 

Like  so  many  theories  that  comprise 
Federal  housing  policy,  this  project  re- 
serve theory  is  beginning  to  crumble. 
In  reality  funds  used  in  some  project 
reserves  have  been  diverted  to  other 
than  intended  purposes,  tenant 
income  and  their  contributions  to  rent 
are  not  likely  to  rise  with  inflation.  In 
addition,  other  economic  assumptions 
used  to  determine  project  levels  may 
be  overly  optimistic. 

For  the  first  time  this  year.  HUD 
was  forced  to  request  that  Congress 
appropriate  an  additional  $6.7  million 
in  1984  for  project  reserve  funds.  The 
administration  now  projects  that  it 
will  have  to  spend  at  least  $75  million 
in  each  of  the  following  4  fiscal  years 
to  keep  project  reserves  adequate  and 
housing  projects  solvent. 

Moreover.  I  am  informed  these  fig- 
ures also  are  underestimated  .  .  .  the 
potential  for  future  project  reserves 
required  in  each  of  the  next  25  years 
may  be  large.  HUD  is  now  conducting 
an  intensive  review  to  determine  the 
amount  needed  for  project  reserves. 

The  bottom  line  is  this:  Congress  is 
foolish  to  begin  even  one,  let  alone 
seven  new  programs  and  to  expand 
further  funding  for  current  programs 
when  we  face  the  prospect  of  spending 
billions  just  to  keep  the  doors  open  for 
currently  provided  housing. 

SECTION  336  RENTAL  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Because  of  horrible  mistakes  made 
when  the  section  236  rent  supplement 
program  began  in  1968.  the  Federal 
Government  faces  a  potentially  huge 
unfunded  liability  that  the  Federal 
Government  is  responsible  for.  and 
eventually  must  pay. 

Rent  supplement  and  the  rental  as- 
sistance programs  were  created  with- 
out an  adequate  mechanism  to  pay  for 
future  cost  increases.  Becatrse  most 
projects  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
Government  against  default,  the  Fed- 
eral Govenmient  is  responsible  to  pay 
obligations  if  defaults  occur.  The 
effect  of  this  deficiency  is  to  expose 
the  Government  to  large  risk  in  the 
future. 

To  its  credit,  the  administration 
foresaw  this  problem,  and  the  1984 
budget  proposed  a  solution  that  would 
reduce  the  Government's  risk.  This  so- 
lution, however,  is  not  included  in  the 
Senate  committee  bill. 

The  administration  proposed  ending 
the  rent  supplement  rental  assistance 
program,  and  converting  all  insured 
units  to  the  section  8  program.  Specifi- 
cally, the  administration  wants  to  re- 
capture all  unspent  funds  in  the  sec- 
tion 236  program,  convert  these  funds 
in  the  section  8  program,  and  use  the 
converted  fimds  to  pay  for  currently 
nonbudgeted  rent  and  cost  increases  in 
the  section  236  units.  After  these  costs 
were    properly    financed.    HUD    pro- 


posed Congress  rescind  the  left-over 
funds.  This  conversion  would  apply 
only  to  insured  projects;  noninsured 
projects— those  projects  financed  by 
State  housing  finance  agencies— would 
be  responsible  for  funding  future  cost 
increases  that  are  above  amounts 
funded  by  HUD. 

The  Senate  bill  rejects  this  ap- 
proach. Instead,  the  bill  requires  HUD 
to  offer  increased  subsidies  to  cover 
future  cost  increases  of  all  rent  supple- 
ment units,  including  both  insured  and 
noninsured  projects.  Because  it  is  op- 
tional, not  mandatory,  for  the  project 
sponsor,  few  conversons  would  result 
and  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Yet, 
while  the  committee  bill  creates  the 
obligation,  it  does  not  provide  enough 
money  to  meet  this  obligation.  De- 
pending on  which  economic  assump- 
tions are  used.  Congress  in  the  next  30 
years  may  need  to  commit  $8  billion  in 
new  money  to  keep  the  rent  supple- 
ment operational  if  conversions  do  not 
result.  The  committee  bill  authorizes 
$3.2  billion  to  meet  this  and— impor- 
tant to  note— other  future  obligations. 
So  under  the  committee  bill,  the  un- 
funded obligations  by  the  Government 
is  at  least  $5.4  billion,  and  potentially 
more,  depending  on  how  much  of  the 
$3.4  billion  authorized  by  the  commit- 
tee is  spent  on  rent  supplement  and 
rental  assistance  amendments. 

SUMMARY 

Experience  teaches  us  that  public 
housing  legislation  leads  to  uncontrol- 
lable costs,  waste,  abuse,  and  failure. 
Congress  should  never  again  pass  new 
housing  legislation  without  careful 
study,  extensive  hearings,  and  full 
debate  along  with  an  extensive  review 
of  previous  programs  and  critical  eval- 
uation of  how  they  are  working.  This 
legislation  has  not  undergone  any- 
thing resembling  such  scrutiny. 

The  defects  in  this  bill  are  only  a 
few  that  I  have  identified  after  only  a 
cursory  review  of  its  provisions.  I 
could  discuss  at  length  other  undesir- 
able provisions,  the  huge  increase  in 
lending  authority  for  rural  housing, 
the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
-and  the  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Administration,  the  provisions 
for  a  new.  capital  subsidy  and  replace- 
ment fund,  defects  in  the  method  for 
computing  public  housing  operating 
subsidies,  the  inclusion  of  a  new  rural 
housing  preservation  grant  program, 
the  liberalization  of  the  prohibition 
against  providing  assisted  housing  to 
illegal  aliens.  It  seems  like  an  endless 
list. 

But  my  basic  point  is  this.  The  bill 
cannot  and  should  not  pass  bearing 
any  resemblance  to  its  present  form. 
Why  then  are  proponents  arguing  for 
its  passage? 


Here  are  a  few  arguments  I  have 
heard  for  the  bUl.  "The  Senate  bill  is 
better  than  the  House  bill."  That  is 
true.  The  Senate  bill  has  half  to  two- 
thirds  the  spending  levels  in  the 
House  bill.  But  that  alone  is  no  reason 
to  pass  this  bill.  In  fact,  the  opposite  is 
true.  It  is  reason  to  defeat  this  bill  so 
that  no  version  of  the  House  bill  will 
pass. 

I  have  also  been  told.  "We  have  to 
pass  this  bill  because  the  House  is 
holding  hostage  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  bill  until  successful 
adoption  of  a  housing  authorization 
legislation."  If  true,  the  Senate  should 
reject  such  flagrant  extortion.  Com- 
mitting an  additional  $21  billion  in 
new  spending  as  the  price  to  help 
international  governments  keep  their 
loan  agreements  is  absurd,  and  a  price 
I  am  not  prepared  to  pay. 

I  have  also  heard  that,  "We  must 
pass  this  bill.  After  all,  we  have  not 
had  an  authorization  bill  in  2  years." 
So  what?  Then  there  is,  "If  we  do  not 
pass  an  authorization,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  do  so  anyway." 
Maybe,  but  again,  no  reason  to  pass  an 
absurd  bill  now. 

Finally,  there  is  the  argument  that 
there  are  urgent  unmet  housing  needs 
to  fill.  Yes;  it  is  true.  But  no  matter 
how  many  billions  Congress  spends,  it 
will  never  be  able  to  fully  satisfy  those 
needs.  And  it  surely  never  will  if  Con- 
gress continues  to  blindly  and  un- 
thinkingly spend  money  on  untargeted 
rehabilitation  grants.  Davis-Bacon, 
and  subsidies  for  the  wealthy. 

It  is  easy  to  oppose  legislation,  and 
not  propose  constructive  alternatives. 
What  housing  policies  do  I  endorse? 
Here  is  what  I  think  should  be  done 
immediately: 

First,  full  recapture  of  every  un- 
spent and  uncommitted  dollar  within 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
E>evelopment  and  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

Second,  inventory  every  Federal 
housing  project  in  the  United  States 
and  the  territories.  Determine  which 
units  that  we  are  now  paying  for  that 
are  either  uninhabited  or  in  need  of 
serious  repair  and  determine  how 
much  is  needed  to  bring  each  unit  to 
an  acceptable  level  of  habitability. 
using  local  standards  as  the  bench- 
mark. 

Over  the  next  5  years,  as  many  as 
100.000  units  of  public  housing  which 
the  Federal  Grovemment  is  financing 
will  be  either  uninhabited  or  should  be 
abandoned.  Why  build  new  housing,  or 
provide  additional  housing  until  these 
units  are  demolished,  renovated,  or 
paid  for? 

Third,  determine  future  levels  of 
spending  that  will  be  needed  to  erase 


current  or  projected  deficits.  Right 
now,  two-thirds  of  all  units  are  located 
in  public  housing  authorities  that  are  ' 
near  bankruptcy.  What  needs  to  be 
done  to  erase  these  deficits,  replenish 
reserves,  modernize  their  housing 
stock,  and  make  them  energy  efficient 
and  less  costly? 

In  the  future,  almost  all  long-term 
section  8  newly  constructed  units  will 
have  to  have  additional  appropriations 
beyond  what  is  already  committed. 
Using  intermediate  assumptions,  what 
are  the  projected  deficits?  Can  recap- 
tured funds  be  held  in  reserve  to  pay 
these  obligations? 

Fourth,  immediate  repeal  of  Davis- 
Bacon  and  other  regulations  responsi- 
ble for  increased  costs,  including  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  as 
it  applies  to  subsidized  housing,  the 
use  of  Federal  Building  Code  stand- 
ards, et  cetera. 

Fifth,  provide  no  additional  subsi- . 
dies  until  we  know  for  certain  we  have 
reduced  waste,  targeted  assistance  to 
the  needy,  and  are  fully  able  to  meet 
current  and  future  obligations. 

Sixth,  of  course,  the  best  housing 
policy  is  one  that  would  help  perma- 
nently to  lower  interest  rates.  To  keep 
interest  rates  down  we  must  reduce 
the  future  deficits  now  projected. 
Rather  than  freeze  spending  levels, 
this  bill  actually  increases  spending 
and  thereby  does  nothing  to  solve  our 
country's  basic  economic  problems  and 
opens  the  door  for  future  increases  in 
interest  rates. 

In  the  meantime.  I  urge  defeat  of 
this  housing  authorization  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  sta- 
tistical reports  which  emphasize  the 
concerns  I  have  expressed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorb.  as  follows: 

APPENOIX.-DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN  0£- 
VELOPMEHT  COMPARtSON  Of  BUDGET  AUTHOfBTY 
AND  OUTIAYS  CARTER  BUDGET,  REAGAN  BUDGET  AND 
ACTUAL 
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Outlay  increases  in  1981  were  due  primari- 
ly to  Interest  rates  increasing  and  remaining 
at  substantially  higher  levels  than  projected 
for  the  balance  of  the  year.  For  1982  the 
Rea«an  Budget  projected  lower  interest 
rates  which  did  not  fully  materialize. 
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4,215,846 
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1984 

1985 

1986 
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NA 

6501 
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6034 
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NA 
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1978 
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1980 
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1985 

1986 
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3,2231 
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3.0O7  3 

3721 
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1,4062 
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m 
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3,2670 

2,3109 
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ArPENDix  11.— GAO  Report.  Rental 
Rehabilitation  Grants 

ISSUE 

HtTD  plans  to  replace  the  section  8  Moder- 
ate Rehabilitation  and  section  312  Rehabili- 


tation Loans  programs  with  a  new  rental  re- 
habilitation grants  program. 

perspective 

The  Administration  is  requesting  $150 
million  for  fiscal  year  1984  to  implement  a 
new  rental  rehabilitation  grants  program. 


This  program  would  provide  grants  to 
States  and  units  of  local  governments  for  up 
to  one-half  of  the  cost  of  rehabilitating  both 
single-family  and  multifamily  rental  proper- 
ties. An  estimated  30.000  rental  units  would 
be  rehabilitated  under  the  program  in  fiscal 


year  1984.  This  proposed  rental  rehabilita- 
tion program  has  the  potential  to  l}e  effec- 
tive in  upgrading  a  badly  deteriorated  rental 
housing  stock,  but  without  specific  congres- 
sional guidance  regarding  program  objec- 
tives and  approaches.  States  and  local  gov- 
ernments will  tend  to  design  programs 
which  (1)  are  targeted  at  housing  units 
without  adequate  consideration  for  benefit- 
ing needy  renter  households.  (2)  have  costs 
higher  than  necessary  to  improve  the  hous- 
ing conditions  of  lower  income  household, 

(3)  have  the  potential  for  significant  dis- 
placement of  lower  income  households,  and 

(4)  have  little  evaluation  information  avail- 
able. 

Based  on  past  work,  OAO  believes  that 
many  communities  eligible  to  receive  rental 
rehabilitation  grants  would  probably  use 
low  interest  loans  to  rehabilitate  single- 
family  housing,  although  they  estimate  a 
greater  need  to  rehabilitate  and  provide  as- 
sistance to  multifamily  rental  housing  for 
lower  income  households.  Eligible  communi- 
ties would  have  wide  discretion  to  determine 
the  type  and  level  of  rehabilitation  assist- 
ance. Onder  the  Community  Development 
Block  Grant  (CDBG)  program,  which  has 
many  similarities  to  the  proposed  program, 
nearly  half  of  the  entitlement  cities  have 
undertaken  some  rental  housing  rehabilita- 
tion, but  far  fewer  cities  have  had  extensive 
recent  experience  in  designing,  implement- 
ing, or  evaluating  rental  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. The  CDBG  program  has  no  explicit 
targeting  criteria  for  rehabilitation  and 
many  communities  emphasized  rehabilita- 
tion of  single-family  housing,  while  report- 
ing that  renters  were  in  greater  need  of  as- 
sistance. Further,  the  most  common  subsidy 
mechanism  used  by  CDBG  communities  was 
low  interest  loans,  which  has  resulted  In 
substantially  higher  average  per  unit  reha- 
bilitation costs  than  other  financing  meth- 
ods such  as  grants  and  interest  subsidy  pay- 
ments. 

The  rental  rehabilitation  grants  program 
could  encourage  communities  to  allow  un- 
necessary improvements  in  order  for  the  re- 
habilitated units  to  be  marketable  and  com- 
petitive with  other  non-subsidized  units. 
The  higher  rehabilitation  costs  associated 
with  these  improvements  imply  higher 
rents,  which  heightens  the  potential  that 
low-income  families  will  t>e  displaced  in 
favor  of  the  more  affluent.  Rental  rehabili- 
tation grants  would  t>e  used  to  subsidize  the 
cost  of  rehabilitating  rental  properties  at 
competitive  market  rents  rather  than  at 
rents  affordable  to  lower  income  house- 
holds. Under  past  rehabilitation  programs 
there  has  l)een  a  tendency  by  communities 
to  allow  repairs  t)eyond  those  necessary  to 
bring  substandard  and  deteriorating  units 
up  to  code.  The  Administration  estimates 
that  the  average  cost  to  rehabilitate  a  rental 
unit  is  $10,000.  Based  on  a  recent  survey  of 
64  CDBG  communities,  however,  GAO 
found  that  the  average  rehabilitation  costs 
per  unit  (excluding  a  few  cities  with  very 
high  costs)  were  less  than  $7,000  per  unit. 
Although  housing  payment  certificates 
would  be  provided  to  eligible  low-income 
renters  to  help  them  afford  the  rehabilitat- 
ed units,  these  units  would  not  be  afford- 
able by  many  low-income  households  with- 
out housing  certificates  if  sizable  rehabilita- 
tion expenses  resulted  in  substantial  in- 
creases in  rents.  Early  indications  are  that 
rehabilitation  costs  under  the  Administra- 
tion's rental  rehabilitation  demonstration 
program  are  much  higher  than  under 
CDBG.  In  the  past,  housing  rehabilitation 
programs  have  been  conditioned  on  the  use 


of  the  housing  for  lower  income  households. 
Actual  experience  under  the  past  programs, 
however,  has  shown  that,  in  the  absence  of 
clear  guidelines  on  targeting,  many  commu- 
nities fail  to  assure  that  benefits  go  to  lower 
income  households. 

Furthermore,  program  evaluation  has 
been  relegated  a  minor  role  in  local  rental 
rehabilitation  programs.  Our  past  research 
on  the  CDBG  program  has  identified  sever- 
al problems  relating  to  the  reliability  of 
data  used  to  report  program  activities  and 
beneficiaries.  Unless  program  evaluation  is 
made  an  integral  comcKinent  of  any  new 
rental  rehabilitation  program,  evaluation  in- 
formation will  be  inadequate  to  effectively 
administer  the  program. 

QtTESnONS 

How  would  eligible  communities  be  select- 
ed? Will  housing  need  be  the  major  factor? 

What  is  the  average  funding  level  that  eli- 
gible communities  will  receive  and  how 
many  units  will  this  enable  them  to  reha- 
bilitate? Are  the  anticipated  funding  levels 
for  individual  communities  going  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  have  a  substantial  impact? 

What  is  the  extent  of  Federal  technical 
assistance  that  the  Department  anticipates 
will  t>e  needed  to  help  communities  design, 
implement,  and  evaluate  programs? 

Will  there  be  any  limits  and/or  controls 
established  on  the  type  and  amount  of  reha- 
bilitation assistance  allowed  on  a  given 
project  to  ensure  that  only  substandard 
units  are  brought  up  to  code  at  the  mini- 
mum cost  feasible? 

Will  project  owners  be  required  to  pass  on 
to  the  tenants  any  reduction  in  costs  result- 
ing from  the  rehabilitation  assistance  pro- 
vided? 

How  will  projects  that  are  funded  through 
the  rental  rehabilitation  grants  program  be 
targeted  to  low-income  families  and  what 
assurances  are  there  that  the  rehabilitated 
units  will  remain  available  to  low-income 
families  for  any  reasonable  period  of  time? 
Will  low-income  occupancy  be  a  mandated 
requirement  for  a  specific  number  of  years? 

Will  project  owners  be  prohibited  from 
converting  rehabilitated  projects  to  condo- 
minium ownershijj?  Is  the  Department  con- 
sidering establisl^ing  any  requirements  to 
recapture  subsidies  provided  to  units  occu- 
pied by  other  man  low-income  households 
or  for  any  other  reason? 

What  specifw;  program  performance  crite- 
ria and  reporting  requirements  will  the  De- 
partment impose  to  ensure  that  program  ob- 
jectives are  met  and  that  the  program  is 
being  administered  effectively?  Will  project 
owners  be  required  to  provide  verified 
income  and  demographic  information  to 
local  administering  agencies?  Will  these 
agencies  be  required  to  submit  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Department  showing  what  they 
have  accomplished? 

Will  the  Department  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  a  periodic  basis  as  to  the  overall 
progress  of  the  program,  including  consoli- 
dated verified  information  from  all  State 
and  local  govermnents  and  information  on 
costs,  services  delivered,  and  program  bene- 
ficiaries? 

What  sanctions  or  penalties  does  the  De- 
partment anticipate  imposing  for  non-com- 
pliance with  specific  performance  criteria 
and  reporting  requirements? 

Contact:  William  J.  Gainer,  426-1780. 


Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  Joint  resolution.  In 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  13.  Joint  resolution  calling  for  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  and  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  weapons. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
READ 

The  following  joint  resolution  was 
read  the  first  time: 

H.J.  Res.  13.  Joint  resolution  calling  for  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  and  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  weapons. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:33  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-1002.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for 
International  Affairs  and  Commodity  Pro- 
grams transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
third  quarterly  commodity  and  country  allo- 
cation table  for  fiscal  year  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

EC-1003.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Federal  Regulation  of  Meat  and  Poul- 
try Products— Increased  Consumer  Protec- 
tion and  Efficiencies  Needed";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

EC-1004.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  an 
amendment  to  his  report  of  April  25,  1983, 
identifying  funds  in  the  jobs  bill  which 
cannot  be  rapidly  and  efficiently  utilized;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-1005.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller) 
transmitting,  pursusuit  to  law,  a  secret 
report  on  "Selected  Acquisition  Reports" 
and  summary  tables  for  the  quarter  ended 
March  31.  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1006.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  decision  made  to  convert 
the  shelf-stocking  function  at  the  Commis-. 
sary  Store,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  to  performance 
under  contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-1007.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  decision  made  to  convert 
the  shelf-stocking  function  at  the  Branch 
Commissary  Store.  New  London,  Conn.,  to 
performance  under  contract:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 1008.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  decision  made  to  convert 
the  base  operations  support  function  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  to  per- 
formance under  contract;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 
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EC- 1009.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  a  determination  that  the  ground 
launched  cruise  missile  system  has  exceeded 
Its  baseline  unit  cost  by  more  than  25  per- 
cent; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1010.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  freeze  the  rates  of  variable  housing  allow- 
ance payable  In  fiscal  1984  to  the  rates  in 
effect  in  fiscal  1983:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-lOU.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
Reserve  Affairs  transmitting  a  copy  of  the 
brochure  entitled  "Naval  Reserve  Review"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-1012.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law.  his  annual  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  depository  institutions  deregula- 
tion committee  and  the  viability  of  deposito- 
ry institutions:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-1013.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Commission's  48th  annual  repwrt;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

EC-1014.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Examination  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board's  and  Related  Agencies' 
Financial  Statements  for  the  Year  Ended 
December  31,  1982 ";  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By    Mr.    WAUiOP    (for    Mr.    Gold- 
water),  from  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence;  without  amendment: 
S.  1230.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1984  for  in- 
telligence activities  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
the  intelligence  community  staff,  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  retirement  and  dis- 
ability   system,    and    for    other    purposes 
(Rept.  No.  98-77). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 
William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  of  Washington, 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 


By  Mr.  COHEN: 
S.  1229.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard  C. 
Rianhard  of  Bar  Harbor,   Maine;   to   the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    WALLOP    (for    Mr.    Oolo- 

WATKR): 

S.  1230.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1984  for  In- 
telligence activities  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
the  intelligence  community  sUff,  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  retirement  and  dis- 
ability system,  and  for  other  purposes:  from 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence: 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  BOREN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Symms, 
and  Mr.  Baucus): 
S.  1231.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain  piggy- 
back trailers  and  semitrailers  from  the  tax 
on  motor  vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself,  Mr.  Tsow- 
GAS,  Mr.  Crakston,  Mr.  Roth,  and 
Mr.  Badcus): 
S.  1232.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
respect  to  national  wildlife  refuges:  to  the 
Committee    on    Environment    and    Public 
\^orks. 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Heikz.  Mr.  RiiGLK,  and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.  1233.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  drugging  or 
numbing  of  racehorses  and  related  prac- 
tices, and  to  amend  title  18,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  prohibit  certain  activities  conduct- 
ed in  interstate  or  foreign  commeree  relat- 
ing to  such  practices;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Symms.  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Gortoh.  Mr. 
NuNN.  Mr.  BoREif,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Glenn.  Mr. 

DURENBERGER,         Mr.         FORD,         Mr. 

Rudman,  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Pryor,  Mr.  East,  Mr.  Chiles. 

Mr.  Mattingly,  Mr.  Cochran,  Mr. 

Moynihan,   Mr.  Bumpers,  and  Mr. 

Thurmond): 
SJ.  Res.  97.  A  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  erection  of  a  memorial  on  public 
grounds  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  its 
environs,  in  honor  and  commemoration  of 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  the  allied  forees  who  served  in 
the  Korean  war,  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 


By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd): 
S.  Res.  136.  A  resolution  suspending  para- 
graph I  of  rule  IV  of  the  Rules  for  Regula- 
tion of  the  Senate  wing  of  the  U.S.  Capitol 
to  permit  a  photograph  of  the  Senate 
Chamber:  considered  and  agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BuHDicK,  Mr.  Pryor.  Mr.  Dole,  Mr. 
Danforth,  and  Mr.  Packwood): 
S.  Con.  Res.  32.  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  concern- 
ing the  legal  minimum  age  for  drinking  and 
purchasing  alcohol;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  Bn.T.S  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  1228.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  rural  enterprise  zones,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  COHEN: 
S.  Res.  134.  A  resolution  to  refer  S.  1229 
entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Richard  C. 
Rianhard  of  Bar  Harbor,   Maine"   to  the 
chief  judge- of  the  U.S.  Claims  Court  for  a 
report  thereon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Do- 
MEHici,  Mr.  Bradley.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr. 
Dixon.   Mr.   Danporth,   Mr.   Dodd, 
Mr.  Chapee,  Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.  Mat- 
tingly): 
S.  Res.  135.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  ur- 
gency of  achieving  and  maintaining  proper 
alinement  of  major  international  currencies 
essential    to   stem    protectionism    and    aid 
early  recovery  of  world  trade  expansion:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  1228.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  rural  enterprise 
zones,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Pinance. 

rural  enterprise  zone  act  op  1983 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today, 
I  am  introducing  the  Rural  Enterprise 
Zone  Act  of  1983.  There  has  been 
much  discussion  over  the  past  few 
years  about  the  plight  of  urban  Amer- 
ica and  the  use  of  enterprise  zones  to 
stimulate  economic  development. 
While  metropolitan  areas  are  suffer- 
ing from  decay,  it  is  essential  that  we 
not  overlook  the  similar  problems  that 
rural  America  is  facing.  The  problems 
of  chronic  unemployment,  poverty  and 
disinvestment,  population  loss,  and 
physical  deterioration  are  just  as  per- 
vasive In  rural  areas  as  In  urban  areas. 
In  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  one- 
third  of  the  population  resides  in  non- 
urban  areas.  The  average  State  unem- 
ployment rate  Is  13.4  percent,  but  the 
rate  In  rural  counties  averages  14  per- 
cent, with  some  counties  as  high  as  20 
percent.  The  enterprise  zone  concept, 
originally  geared  toward  rejuvenating 
the  inner  city,  also  can  be  applied  to 
rural  areas  with  equal  success. 

My  bill  would  allow  State  and  local 
governments  and  consortiums  of  gov- 
ernment to  apply  for  designation  as  a 
rural  enterprise  zone.  The  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  be  authorized  to 
designate  25  areas  each  year  for  a 
period  of  3  years.  Eligibility  would  be 
based  on  unemployment,  poverty,  and 
population  loss  and  the  zone  must  be 
outside  of  a  metropolitan  area.  Prefer- 
ence would  be  given  to  areas  with  dem- 
onstrated commimlty  support,  man- 
agement capability,  and  the  ability  to 
carry  out  commitments  outlined  In 
their  enterprise  zone  plans.  The  Secre- 
tar;  also  would  look  at  minimizing  the 
expenditure  of  State  and  Pederal 
funds  and  the  potential  for  significant 
job  creation.  Zones  would  then  be  eli- 
gible for  various  Pederal  tax  Incen- 
tives, including  credits  for  labor  force 
growth  and  job  training. 

By  providing  tax  credits  for  labor 
growth,  zones  would  be  able  to  attract 
labor-intensive  Industries  at  least  as 


related  to  relatively  smaller  business- 
es. When  coupled  with  the  Increased 
investment  tax  credits,  existing  Indus- 
tries will  be  encouraged  to  expand. 
New  Industry  will  need  newly  trained 
employees.  The  workers  are  there,  but 
many  lack  the  necessary  skills.  There 
Is  little  doubt  that  America  is  in  tran- 
sition from  heavy  industry  to  high 
technology  and  labor  will  have  to  be 
retrained  to  adapt  to  these  changes.  I 
have  Included  a  10-percent  tax  credit 
against  contributions  to  job  training 
programs.  This  credit  Is  similar  to  that 
proposed  In  S.  481.  the  Tax  Credit  for 
Job  Training  Act,  which  I  reintro- 
duced on  Pebruary  15.  Zone  sponsors 
could  then  establish  training  and  re- 
training programs  in  coordination 
with  the  needs  of  businesses  located  In 
the  zone.  The  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  currently  offers  a  simi- 
lar tax  credit  under  the  Neighborhood 
Assistance  Act.  This  program  has 
worked  well  In  urban  areas  of  Permsyl- 
vania  and  could  be  a  useful  tool  in 
rural  areas,  also. 

Eligible  areas  would  be  required  to 
demonstrate  the  marketing  and  ad- 
ministrative capabilities  necessary  to 
assure  that  the  objectives  of  job  cre- 
ation and  revltallzation  are  achieved. 
Good  management  wiU  be  essential  to 
coordinate  the  various  local  activities 
to  best  address  the  zone's  economic  de- 
ficiencies. In  addition,  zone  sponsors 
must  be  adept  at  marketing  their  area 
to  businesses  and  Investors  to  maxi- 
mize the  benefits  derived  from  tax  in- 
centives. Without  these  skills,  success 
would  be  unlikely  and  revenues 
wasted. 

The  enterprise  zone  bill,  reported  by 
the  Pinance  Committee  in  the  previ- 
ous Congress,  did  permit  zone  designa- 
tion of  small  towns.  However,  I  am 
concerned  that  rural  areas  will  not  re- 
ceive designation  when  In  competition 
with  more  densely  populated  areas 
which  have  a  broader  range  of  local 
contributions  and  commitments  to 
draw  from.  If  this  experiment  Is  to 
succeed,  we  must  consider  a  mix  of 
zones,  including  urban  and  rural  areas. 
The  intent  of  enterprise  zones  is  to  use 
targeted  tax  incentives  to  create  jobs 
and  spur  investment  in  economically 
distressed  areas.  Rural  communities 
are  willing  to  do  what  they  can  to  im- 
prove the  environment  for  economic 
growth  and  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  use  these  new  tools  to  en- 
hance the  probability  of  recovery. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  along 
with  an  explanation  of  its  provisions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1228 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled 


SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLC  AMEHDMEMT  OP 
1W4CODE. 

(a)  This  Act  may  lie  cited  as  the  "Rural 
Enterprise  Zone  Act  of  1983". 

(b)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  Is  expressed  In  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 
be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

TITLE  I— DESIGNATION  OP  RURAL 
ENTERPRISE  ZONES 
SEC.  101.  DESIGNA'nON  OF  ZONES. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Chapter  80  (relating 
to  general  rules)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subchap- 
ter: 
"Subchapter  C — Designation  of  Rural  EntcrpriM 

Zones 
"Sec.  7871.  Designation. 

SEC.  7871.  DESIGNATION. 

"(a)  Designation  op  Zones.— 

"(1)  Rural  enterprise  zone  depined.— For 
pprposes  of  this  Act,  the  term  rural  enter- 
prise zone'  means  any  area— 

"(A)  which  Is  nominated  by— 

"(1)  the  local  government  or  governments 
with  Jurisdiction  over  such  area. 

"(ID  an  intergovernmental  organization 
which  Is  designated  by  such  local  govern- 
ments to  manage  a  zone  jointly  with  such 
governments  (hereinafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  an  'Intergovernmental  organiza- 
tion"), or 

"(lii)  a  State  government  or  governments 
on  behalf  of— 

"(I)  such  local  government  or  govern- 
ments, o*- 

"(II)  jch  Intergovernmental  organiza- 
tion, 

(If  such  local  governments  approve  the  nom- 
ination). 

for  designation  as  a  rural  enterprise  zone 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  a 
'nominated  area"),  and 

"(B)  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
after  consultation  with— 

"(I)  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce.  Labor, 
and  the  Treasury,  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, and 

"(ii)  in  the  case  of  an  area  on  an  Indian 
reservation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
designates  as  a  rural  enterprise  zone. 

"(2)  Limitations  on  designation.— 

"(A)  Publication  op  regulations.— Before 
designating  any  area  as  a  rural  enterprise 
zone,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulation,  after  consultation  with 
the  officials  described  in  paragraph  (1)(B)— 

"(1)  the  procedures  for  nominating  an  area 
under  paragraph  (1)(A), 

"(11)  the  parameters  relating  to  the  size  of 
a  rural  enterprise  zone,  and 

"(iii)  the  manner  in  which  nominated 
areas  will  be  compared  based  on  the  criteria 
specified  in  subsection  (d)  and  the  other  fac- 
tors specified  In  subsection  (e). 

"(B)  Time  limitations.— The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  may  designate  nominated  areas 
as  rural  enterprise  zones  only  during  the  36- 
month  period  beginning  on  the  later  of— 

"(1)  the  first  day  of  the  first  month  follow- 
ing the  month  in  which  the  effective  date  of 
the  regulations  described  in  subparagraph 
(A)  occurs,  or 

"(ID  July  1.  1984. 

■"(C)  Number  op  designations.— The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  may  not  designate  more 
than  25  nominated  areas  as  rural  enterprise 
zones  during— 


'"(i)  the  12-month  period  beginning  with 
the  first  day  of  the  36-month  period  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B),  and 

"(ID  each  of  the  two  following  12-month 
periods. 

"(D)  Procedural  rules.— The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  not  make  any  designation 
under  paragraph  (1)  unless— 

"'(I)  the  government  or  governments  with 
Jurisdiction  over  such  area  have  the  author- 
ity- 

'"(I)  to  nominate  such  area  for  designation 
as  a  rural  enterprise  zone  (or  have  delegated 
such  authority  to  an  intergovernmental  or- 
ganization described  in  paragraph 
(IMAMID), 

"(ID  to  make  the  commitments  described 
In  subsection  (eK2KA)  with  respect  to  such 
area,  and 

""(HI)  to  provide  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  that  such  com- 
mitments will  t>e  fulfilled. 

"(11)  a  nomination  therefor  is  submitted  In 
such  manner  and  in  such  form,  and  contains 
such  information,  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture shall  by  regulations  prescribe, 

"'(111)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter- 
mines that  information  furnished  with  re- 
spect to  such  nomination  Is  reasonably  accu- 
rate, and 

"(iv)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  deter- 
mines that  no  portion  of  the  area  nominat- 
ed Is  already  included  In  a  rural  enterprise 
zone  or  In  an  area  otherwise  nominated  to 
be  a  rural  enterprise  zone. 

"'(b)  bianagement  op  rural  enterprise 
Zone.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Subject  to  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  revoke 
the  designation  of  an  area  as  a  rural  enter- 
prise zone,  if  a  nominated  area  is  designated 
as  a  rural  enterprise  zone  under  sut>section 
(a),  the  Secretary  shall  contract  with  the 
State  government,  local  government,  or 
intergovernmental  organization  nominating 
such  area  for  the  management  of  such  zone, 
and  such  State  government,  local  govern- 
ment, or  intergovernmental  organization 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as  a 
'managing  entity')  shall  be  responsible  for 
such  management  and  for  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  title. 

"(2)  Third-party  management.— Such 
managing  entity  may  contract  with  another 
person  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities  under 
this  section. 

"(c)  Period  por  Which  Designation  Is  in 
Eppect.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Any  designation  of  an 
area  as  a  rural  enterprise  zone  shall  remain 
in  effect  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  the  designation  and  ending  on  the 
earliest  of — 

"(A)  December  31  of  the  15th  calendar 
year  following  the  calendar  year  In  which 
such  date  occurs, 

"(B)  the  date  set  forih  in  application 
nominating  such  area  for  designation  as  a 
rural  enterprise  zone,  or 

•(C)  the  date  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
revokes  such  designation  under  paragraph 
(3). 

"(2)  Periodic  review.- The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall,  from  time  to  time,  review 
the  activities  of  the  government  or  govern- 
ments with  jurisdiction  over  an  area  desig- 
nated as  a  rural  enterprise  zone  to  Insure 
that  such  government  or  governments  are 
complying  substantially  with  the  commit- 
ments made  with  respect  to  such  area  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (e)(2)(A). 

'(3)  Revocation  op  designation.— 

•'(A)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, after  consultation  with  the  officials 
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described  in  subsection  (aMlHB).  may 
revoke  the  designation  of  an  area  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  determines  that  the 
governments  with  Jurisdiction  over  such 
area  are  not  complying  substantially  with 
the  commitments  made  with  respect  to  such 
area  pursuant  to  subsection  (eX2KA). 

"(B)  Period  for  remedial  action.— Before 
revoking  a  designation,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture may  allow  a  period  for  remedial 
action  to  be  taken. 

"(C)  Additional  designation.— Notwith- 
standing the  limitations  imposed  by  subsec- 
tions <aK2KB)  and  (aH2KC).  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may  designate  one  nominated 
area  as  a  rural  enterprise  zone  for  each  area 
with  respect  to  which  a  designation  is  re- 
voked pursuant  to  subparagraph  (A). 

"(d)    Akxa.    Eligibility,    Etc.    Rcqdire- 


"(C)  describe  the  efforts  or  contributions 
which  will  be  made  in  the  area  to  increase 
employment  and  to  encourage  the  forma- 
tion and  expansion  of  business  enterprises 
and  general  economic  development,  includ- 
ing any  local  concessions  to  be  made  such 
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"(1)  In  general.— The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture may  designate  any  nominated  area 
under  subsection  (aKl)  only  if  it  meets  the 
requirements  of  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3). 

"(2)  Area  requirements.— A  nominated 
area  meets  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph if — 

••(A)  the  area  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  government  or  governments  nominating 
such  area  or  Jointly  involved  in  managing 
such  area. 

"(B)  the  boundary  of  the  area  is  continu- 
ous, and 
"(C)  the  area  is— 

"(i)  located  outside  a  standard  metropoli- 
tan statistical  area  (as  defined  in  section 
103A(1K4KB)). 

"(ii)  entirely  within  an  Indian  reservation 
(as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior), or 

"(iii)  otherwise  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  be  a  rural  area. 

'•(3)  Unemployment,  poverty,  etc.  re- 
quiREMENTs.— A  nominated  area  meets  the 
requirements  of  this  paragraph  if— 

"(A)  the  annual  average  unemployment 
rate  (as  determined  by  the  most  recent  data 
available  from  the  Bureau  of  Lattor  Statis- 
tics) was  at  least  125  percent  of  the  national 
average  for  the  period  to  which  such  data 
relates. 

"(B)  the  poverty  rate  (as  determined  by 
the  most  recent  census  data  available)  for 
each  census  tract,  minor  civil  division,  or 
census  county  division  within  the  area  was 
at  least  20  percent  for  the  period  to  which 
such  data  relates. 

"(C)  at  least  70  percent  of  the  households 
living  in  the  area  have  incomes  below  80 
percent  of  the  median  income  of  households 
of  the  local  government  or  governments 
with  Jurisdiction  over  such  area  (determined 
in  the  same  manner  as  under  section 
119(b)(2)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974).  or 

"(D)  the  population  of  the  area  decreased 
by  20  percent  or  more  between  1970  and 
1980  (as  determined  by  the  most  recent 
census  data  available), 
"(e)  Rural  Enterprise  Zone  Plan.— 
"(1)  In  general.— Each  State  government, 
local  government,  or  intergovernmental  or- 
ganization nominating  an  area  for  designa- 
tion as  a  rural  enterprise  zone  shall  submit 
a  rural  enterprise  zone  plan. 

"(2)  Requirements  op  plan.— Each  rural 
enterprise  zone  plan  submitted  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall— 

"(A)  document  the  commitments  to  be 
made  by  the  governments  with  jurisdiction 
over  the  area  with  respect  to  the  reduction 
of  the  various  burdens  borne  by  employers 
or  employees  in  such  area; 

"(B)  analyze  the  probable  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  such  plan; 


"(i)  tax  abatement. 

••(11)  the  providing  of  State,  local,  and  pri- 
vate loans,  loan  guarantees,  industrial  reve- 
nue bonds,  and  other  financing  incentives 
for  financing  businesses  in  the  area. 

••(iii)  the  providing  of  local  government 
services  (such  as  Infrastructure,  transporta- 
tion, sewage,  utility,  and  zoning)  to  support 
business  and  economic  development, 

•'(iv)  the  providing  of  education  and  train- 
ing to  residents  of  the  area  who  are  eligible 
for  assistance  under  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act. 

••(V)  making  available  to  residents  of  the 
area  public  services  which  encourage  their 
entry  into  the  workplace, 

••(vi)  the  conunitment  of  land  and  build- 
ings for  economic  development, 

••(vii)  the  providing  of  technical  and  man- 
agement assistance,  and 

"(viii)  the  creation  of  a  loan  fimd  for  busi- 
nesses within  the  area; 

"(D)  guarantee  the  ability  of  any  govern- 
ment with  jurisdiction  over  the  area  to 
manage  the  zone,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  the  ability  to  certify  residents  eligible  for 
tax  or  other  assistance;  and 

••(E)  describe  the  planned  use  of  existing 
Federal  resources  for  economic  development 
and  how  such  use  will  enhance  any  tax  in- 
centives provided  by  this  section. 

"(f)  Preferences  in  Designation.— In 
choosing  nominated  areas  to  designate  as 
rural  enterprise  zones,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture shall  give  preference  to  nominated 
areas— 

■•(1)  with  respect  to  which  there  is  a  rural 
enterprise  zone  plan  which— 
■•(A)  demonstrates— 
"(1)  broad  community  support, 
"(ii)  the  ability  of  the  governments  with 
Jurisdiction  over  such  area  to — 

"(I)  meet  the  commitments  made  pursu- 
ant to  subsection  (e)(2)(A)  with  respect  to 
such  plan. 

••(II)  make  available  nonresidential  prop- 
erty which  is  appropriately  zoned  for  com- 
mercial use.  and 

••(III)  reduce  taxes  on  businesses  located 
in  such  area; 

•(iii)  the  most  substantial  commitments 
by  private  entities  to  establish  or  expand 
business  activities  (especially  labor  intensive 
activities)  within  such  area. 
"(B)  minimizes— 

•'(i)  the  expenditure  of  Federal  and  State 
funds,  and 

"(ii)  the  unnecessary  loss  of  tax  revenues 
by  the  Federal  Government 
with  respect  to  such  plan:  and 

••(C)  creates  the  greatest  number  of  Jobs 
at  the  lowest  expenditure  of  government 
f un<js  for  each  Job  created;  and 

"(2)  with  a  high  average  annual  rate  of 
unemployment. 

•'(g)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

•'(1)  Governments.— If  more  than  one  gov- 
ernment seeks  to  nominate  an  area  as  an  en- 
terprise zone,  any  reference  to,  or  require- 
ment of.  this  section  shall  apply  to  all  such 
governments. 

••(2)  State.— The  term  •State'  shall  also  in- 
clude Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Mar- 
iana Islands  and  any  other  possession  of  the 
United  SUtes. 


••(3)  Local  government.- The  term  'local 
government'  means— 

••(A)  any  county,  city,  town,  township, 
parish,  village,  or  other  general  purpose  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  SUte, 

••(B)  any  combination  of  political  subdivi- 
sions described  in  subparagraph  (A)  recog- 
nized by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 

"(C)  the  District  of  Columbia.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  subchapters  for  chapter  80  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"Subchapter  C— Designation  of  Entcrpriae 
Zonca". 

SEC.  102.  INTERACTION  WITH  OTHER  FEDER- 
AL PROGRAMS. 

(a)  Tax  Reductions.— Any  reduction  of 
taxes  under  any  required  program  of  State 
and  local  commitment  under  section  7871(d) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall 
be  disregarded  in  determining  the  eligibility 
of  a  State  or  local  government  for.  or  the 
amount  or  extent  of.  any  assistance  or  bene- 
fits under  any  law  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Coordination  with  Relocation  As- 
sistance.—The  designation  of  an  enterprise 
zone  under  section  7871  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  shall  not— 

(1)  constitute  approval  of  a  Federal  or  fed- 
erally assisted  program  or  project  (within 
the  meaning  of  the  Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Poli- 
cies Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C.  4601)).  or 

(2)  entitle  any  person  displaced  from  real 
property  located  in  such  zone  to  any  rights 
or  any  benefits  under  such  Act. 

(c)  Preferences  in  Distributing  Federal 
Funds  and  in  Awarding  Federal  Con- 
tracts.-" 

(I)  In  general.— Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  the  head  of  each 
Federal  department,  agency,  or  program 
which  distributes  Federal  funds  or  awards 
Federal  contracts  to  any  programs,  organi- 
zations, or  local  governments  shall  give  the 
following  preferences  in  distributing  such 
funds  and  in  awarding  such  contracts: 

(A)  A  preference  shall  be  given  to  any  pro- 
gram, organization,  or  local  government  lo- 
cated in.  or  primarily  serving,  a  rural  enter- 
prise zone  (within  the  meaning  of  section 
7871(aHl)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954)  over  all  other  programs,  organiza- 
tions, or  local  governments. 

(B)  A  preference  shall  be  given  to  those 
programs  or  organizations  which  are  part  of 
the  rural  enterprise  zone  plan  of  the  rural 
enterprise  zone  submitted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 7871(e)  of  such  Code  over  all  other  pro- 
grams or  organizations  located  in.  or  pri- 
marily serving,  such  zone. 

(C)  A  preference  shall  be  given  to  commu- 
nity-based organizations  located  in.  or  pri- 
marily serving,  a  rural  enterprise  zone  over 
all  other  organizations  so  located  or  so  serv- 
ing (but  only  if  such  preference  does  not  un- 
dermine any  portion  of  the  rural  enterprise 
zone  plan  of  such  zone  submitted  pursuant 
to  section  7871  (e)  of  such  Code). 

(2)  Preferences  in  awarding  subcontrac- 
TioNS.— The  head  of  each  Federal  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  program  which  distributes 
Federal  funds  or  awards  Federal  contracts 
shall  take  such  actions  as  are  necessary  to 
assure  that  any  program,  organization,  or 
local  government  which  is  a  recipient  of 
such  Federal  funds  or  contracts  will  give 
special  consideration  to  the  preferences  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  in  making  any  fur- 
ther distribution  of  such  funds  or  in  award- 
ing any  subcontract  under  such  contract. 


TITLE  II-FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX 

INCENTIVES 

SmrrrLE  A— CitDrr  for  Employers 

SEC.  211.  CREDIT  FOR  RURAL  ENTERPRISE 
ZONE  EMPLOYERS. 

(a)  Credit  for  Increased  Rural  Enter- 
prise Zone  Employment  and  Employment 
op  Disadvantaged.— Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  cred- 
its allowable)  is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 
diately before  section  45  the  following  new 
section: 

"SEC.  44H.  CREDIT  FOR  RURAL  ENTERPRISE 
ZONE  EMFIiOYMEMT. 

"(a)  In  General.— There  shall  be  allowed 
as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of — 

•'(I)  10  percent  of  the  qualified  increased 
employment  expenditures  of  the  taxpayer 
for  the  taxable  year,  and 

'•(2)  the  economically  disadvantaged  credit 
amount  of  the  taxpayer  for  such  taxable 
year. 

'•(b)  Limitation  Based  on  Amount  op 
Tax.— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  for  a  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
such  taxable  year,  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
the  credits  sdlowable  under  any  section  of 
this  subpart  having  a  lower  number  or 
letter  designation  than  this  section,  other 
than  the  credits  allowable  by  sections  31.  39. 
and  43.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, the  term  tax  imposed  by  this  chap- 
ter' shall  not  include  any  tax  treated  as  not 
imposed  by  this  chapter  under  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  53(a). 

••(2)  Carryback  and  carryover  of  unused 
credit.— 

••(A)  Allow AiicE  op  csEDrr.— If  the  amount 
of  the  credit  determined  under  this  section 
for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the  limitation 
provided  by  paragraph  (1)  for  such  taxable 
year  (hereinafter  in  this  paragraph  referred 
to  as  the  'unused  credit  year'),  such  excess 
shall  be— 

"(i)  a  rural  enterprise  zone  employment 
credit  carryback  to  each  of  the  3  taxable 
years  preceding  the  unused  credit  year,  and 
"(ii)  a  rural  enterprise  zone  employment 
credit  carryover  to  each  of  the  15  taxable 
years  following  the  unused  credit  year, 
and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  by  this  section  for  such  years.  If 
any  portion  of  such  excess  Is  a  carryl>ack  to 
a  taxable  year  beginning  before  January  1, 
1985,  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  in  effect  for  such  taxable  year  for  pur- 
poses of  allowing  such  carryback  as  a  credit 
under  this  section.  The  entire  amount  of 
the  unused  credit  for  an  unused  credit  year 
shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  18  tax- 
able years  to  which  (by  reason  of  clauses  (i) 
and  (ii))  such  credit  may  be  carried,  and 
then  to  each  of  the  other  17  taxable  years 
to  the  extent  that,  because  of  the  limitation 
contained  in  subparagraph  (B).  such  unused 
credit  may  not  be  added  for  a  prior  taxable 
year  to  which  such  unused  credit  may  be 
carried. 

"(B)  Limitation.— The  amount  of  the 
unused  credit  which  may  be  added  under 
subparagraph  (A)  for  any  preceding  or  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  by  which  the  limitation  provided  by 
paragraph  ( 1 )  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds 
the  sum  of— 

"(i)  the  credit  allowable  under  this  section 
for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(ii)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
paragraph,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  which  are  at- 


tributable to  taxable  years  preceding  the 
unused  credit  year. 

"(c)  QuAUFiED  Increased  Employment  Ex- 
penditures Dbpimed.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  In  general.— The  term  "qualified  in- 
creased employment  expenditures'  means 
the  excess  of — 

••(A)  the  qualified  wages  paid  or  incurred 
by  the  employer  during  the  taxable  year  to 
qualified  employees  with  respect  to  all  rural 
enterprise  zones,  over 

••(B)  the  base  period  wages  of  the  employ- 
er with  respect  to  all  such  zones. 

"(2)  Limitations  as  to  qualified  wages 
taken  into  account.— 

••(A)  Dollar  amount.— The  amount  of  any 
qualified  wages  taken  into  account  under 
paragraph  (1)  for  any  taxable  year  with  re- 
spect to  any  qualified  employee  may  not 
exceed  2.5  times  the  dollar  limitation  in 
effect  under  section  3306(b)(1)  for  the  cal- 
endar year  with  or  within  which  such  tax- 
able year  ends. 

"(B)  Appucation  with  economically  dis- 
advantaged CREDIT  AMOUNT.— Qualified 
wages  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  under 
paragraph  (1)  if  such  wages  are  taken  into 
account  in  determining  the  economically 
disadvantaged  credit  amount  under  subsec- 
tion (d). 

"(3)  Base  period  wages.— 

••(A)  In  general.— The  term  'base  period 
wages'  means,  with  respect  to  any  rural  en- 
terprise zone,  the  amount  of  wages  paid  to 
employees  during  the  12-month  period  pre- 
ceding the  date  on  which  the  rural  enter- 
prise zone  was  designated  as  such  under  sec- 
tion 7871  which  would  have  been  qualified 
wages  paid  to  qualified  employees  if  such 
designation  had  been  in  effect  for  such 
period. 

"(B)  Rules  of  special  appucation.— For 
purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)— 

"(i)  subsection  (fXl)  shall  be  applied  by 
substituting  '12-month  period'  for  'taxable 
year'  each  place  it  appears,  and 

"(ii)  the  dollar  limitation  taken  into  ac- 
count under  paragraph  (2)  in  computing 
qualified  wages  shall  be  the  amount  in 
effect  for  the  taxable  year  for  which  the 
amount  of  the  credit  under  subsection  (a)  is 
being  computed. 

"(d)  E>:oNOMiCALLY  Disadvantaged  Credit 
Amount.— For  purposes  of  this  section— 

•'(1)  In  general.— The  term  'economically 
disadvantaged  credit  amount*  means  the 
sum  of  the  applicable  percentage  of  quali- 
fied wages  paid  to  each  qualified  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  individual. 

••(2)  Applicable  percentage.— For  purposes 
of  paragraph  (1).  the  term  applicable  per- 
centage' means,  with  respect  to  any  quali- 
fied economically  disadvantaged  individual, 
the  percentage  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  following  table: 

"If      the      qualified 
wages  are  paid  for  The  applicable 

services  performed:  percentage  is: 

Within  36  months  of  the  starting         50 

date. 
More  than  36  months  but  less  than         40 

49  months  after  such  date. 
More  than  48  months  but  less  than         30 

61  months  after  such  date. 
More  than  60  months  but  less  than  20 

73  months  after  such  date. 
More  than  72  months  but  less  than  10 

85  months  after  such  date. 
More  than  84  months  after  such  0 

date. 
"•(3)  Starting  datk  breaks  in  service.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 


"'(A)  Startinc  date.— The  term  'starting 
date'  means  the  day  on  which  the  qualified 
economically  disadvantaged  individual 
begins  work  for  the  employer  within  a  rural 
enterprise  zone. 

"(B)  Breaks  in  service.— The  periods  de- 
scribed in  the  table  under  paragraph  (2) 
(other  than  the  first  such  period)  shall  be 
extended  by  any  period  of  time  during 
which  the  individual  is  unemployed. 

""(e)  Qualified  Wages  Defined.- For  pur- 
poses of  this  section— 

"(1)  In  general.- Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  subsection,  the  term  'qualified 
wages'  has  the  meaning  given  to  the  term' 
'wages'  by  subsection  (b)  of  section  3306  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  any  dollar  limi- 
tation contained  in  such  section). 

"(2)  Reduction  for  certain  federally 
FUNDED  payments.- For  purposcs  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  wages  paid  or  incurred  by  an  em- 
ployer for  any  period  shall  not  include  the 
amount  of  any  federally  funded  payments 
the  employer  receives  or  Is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive for  on-the-job  training  of  such  individ- 
ual for  such  period. 

"(3)  Special  rules  for  agricultural  and 
railway  labor.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  rules  similar  to  the 
rules  of  section  51(h)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  services  described  in  subparagraphs 
(A)  and  (B)  of  section  51(hHl). 

"(f)  Qualified  Employee  Defined.— 

'•(I)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  qualified  employee'  means 
an  individual— 

"(A)  at  least  90  percent  of  whose  services 
for  the  employer  during  the  taxable  year 
are  directly  related  to  the  conduct  of  the 
employer's  trade  or  business  located  in  a 
rural  enterprise  zone,  and 

••(B)  who  performs  at  least  50  percent  of 
his  services  for  the  employer  during  the  tax- 
able year  in  a  rural  enterprise  zone. 

••(2)  Exception  for  individuals  with  re- 
spect TO  WHOM  credit  IS  ALLOWED  UNDER  SEC- 
TION 44B.— The  term  qualified  employee* 
shall  not  include  an  individual  with  respect 
to  whom  any  credit  is  allowed  the  employer 
for  the  taxable  year  under  section  44B  (re- 
lating to  credit  for  employment  of  certain 
new  employees). 

"(g)  Qualified  Economically  Disadvan- 
taged Individual.— 

••(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  "qualified  economically  disad- 
vantaged individual'  means  an  individual— 

"(A)  who  is  a  qualified  employee. 

"(B)  who  is  hired  by  the  employer  during 
the  period  a  designation  under  section  7871 
is  in  effect  for  the  area  in  which  the  services 
which  qualify  such  individual  as  a  qualified 
employee  are  performed,  and 

"(C)  who  is  certified  as— 

••(1)  an  economically  disadvantaged  indi- 
vidual. 

"(ii)  an  eligible  work  incentive  employee 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  Sl(dK9)).  or 

••(ill)  a  general  assistance  recipient  (within 
the  meaning  of  section  51(dK6)). 

••(2)  Economically  disadvantaged  individ- 
ual.—For  purposes  of  paragraph  (I),  the 
term  •economically  disadvantaged  individ- 
ual* means  any  individual  who  is  certified  by 
the  designated  local  agency  as  being  a 
member  of  a  family  that  had  an  Income 
during  the  6  months  preceding  the  month 
in  which  such  determination  occurs  that,  on 
an  annual  basis,  would  be  70  percent  or  less 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistics  lower 
living  standard.  Any  such  determination 
shall  be  valid  for  the  45-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  such  determination  is 
made. 
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"(3)  Cbrtification.— Certification  of  an 
individual  as  an  individual  described  in 
paragraph  (IMC)  shall  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  certification  under  section  51. 

"(h)  Special  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

••(I)  Applicatiom  to  ckrtaim  entities. 
ETC.- Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  rules  similar  to  the  rules  of  sec- 
tion S2  (other  than  subsection  (b)  thereof) 
and  section  44F(f  M3)  shall  apply. 

"(2)  Periods  or  less  than  a  year.— If  des- 
ignation of  an  area  as  a  rural  enterprise 
zone  under  section  7871  occurs,  expires,  or  is 
revolted  on  a  date  other  than  the  first  or 
last  day  of  the  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer, 
or  in  the  case  of  a  short  taxable  year— 

"(A)  the  limiUtion  specified  in  subsection 
(CK2KA),  and  the  base  period  wages  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (c)(3).  shall  be  ad- 
justed on  a  pro  rata  basis  (based  upon  the 
number  of  days),  and 

"(B)  the  reduction  specified  in  subsection 
(eK2)  and  the  90  percent  and  50  percent 
tests  set  forth  in  subsection  (fXl),  shall  be 
determined  by  reference  to  the  portion  of 
the  taxable  year  during  which  the  designa- 
tion of  the  area  as  a  rural  enterprise  zone  is 
in  effect. 

"(i)  Phaseout  of  Credit.- In  determining 
the  amount  of  the  credit  for  the  taxable 
year  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect  to 
qualified  wages  paid  or  incurred  for  services 
performed  in  a  rural  enterprise  zone— 

"(1)  the  following  percentages  shall  be 
substituted  for  10  percent'  in  subsection 
(aKl): 
"(A)  7.5  percent  in  the  earlier  of— 
•■(I)  the  taxable  year  which  includes  the 
date  which  is  12  years  after  the  date  on 
which  such  rural  enterprise  zone  was  desig- 
nated under  section  7871.  or 

"(U)  the  taxable  year  which  includes  the 
date  which  is  4  years  before  the  date  (if 
any)  on  which  such  rural  enterprise  zone 
ceases  to  be  a  zone  under  section 
7871(cKl)(B). 

"(B)  5  percent  in  the  next  succeeding  tax- 
able year, 

"(C)  2.5  percent  in  the  second  next  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year,  and 
"(D)  zero  thereafter,  and 
"(2)  the  amount  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)  shall  be  reduced  by— 

"(A)  25  percent  in  the  case  of  the  taxable 
year  described  in  paragraph  (1)(A), 

"(B)  50  percent  in  the  next  succeeding 
taxable  year, 

"(C)  75  percent  in  the  second  next  suc- 
ceeding taxable  year,  and 
"(D)  100  percent  thereafter, 
"(j)  Early  Termination  of  Employment 
BY  Employer  In  Case  of  Qualified  Eco- 
nomically Disadvantaged  Individuals, 
Etc.— 

"(1)  General  rule.— Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  if  the  employ- 
ment of  any  qualified  economically  disad- 
vantaged individual  with  respect  to  whom 
qualified  wages  are  taken  into  account 
under  subsection  (a)  is  terminated  by  the 
taxpayer  at  any  time  during  the  270-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  such  individ- 
ual begins  work  for  the  employer,  the  tax 
under  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  in 
which  such  employment  is  terminated  shall 
be  increased  by  an  amount  (determined 
under  such  regulations)  equal  to  the  credit 
allowed  under  subsection  (a)  for  such  tax- 
able year  and  all  prior  taxable  years  attril>- 
utable  to  qualified  wages  paid  or  incurred 
with  respect  to  such  employee. 
"(2)  Subsection  not  to  apply  in  certain 
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"(A)  In  general.— Paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not 
apply  to— 

"(i)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
employee  who  voluntarily  leaves  the  em- 
ployment of  the  employer, 

"(ii)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
individual  who.  before  the  close  of  the 
lieriod  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ).  becomes 
disabled  to  perform  the  services  of  such  em- 
ployment, unless  such  disability  is  removed 
before  the  close  of  such  period  and  the  em- 
ployer fails  to  offer  reemployment  to  such 
individual. 

"(iii)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
individual,  if  it  is  determined  under  the  ap- 
plicable State  unemployment  compensation 
law  that  the  termination  was  due  to  the 
misconduct  of  such  individual,  or 

"(iv)  a  termination  of  employment  of  an 
individual  due  to  a  substantial  reduction  in 
the  trade  or  business  operations  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

"(B)  Change  in  form  of  business,  etc.— 
For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the  employ- 
ment relationship  between  the  employer 
and  an  employee  shall  not  be  treated  as  ter- 
minated— 

"(i)  by  a  transaction  to  which  section 
381(a)  applies,  if  the  employee  continues  to 
be  employed  by  the  acquiring  corporation, 
or 

"(ii)  by  reason  of  a  mere  change  in  the 
form  of  conducting  the  trade  or  business  of 
the  taxpayer,  if  the  employee  continues  to 
be  employed"  in  such  trade  or  business  and 
the  employer  retains  a  substantial  interest 
in  such  trade  or  business. 

••(3)  Special  rule.— Any  increase  in  tax 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  treated  as 
tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  purposes  of 
determining  the  amount  of  any  credit  allow- 
able under  subpart  A.". 

(b)  No  Deduction  Allowed.— 

(1)  In  general.— Section  280C  (relating  to 
disallowance  of  deductions  for  that  portion 
of  wages  for  which  credit  is  claimed  under 
section  40  or  44B)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  Rule  for  Section  44H  Credits.— No 
deduction  shall  be  allowed  for  that  portion 
of  the  wages  or  salaries  paid  or  incurred  for 
the  taxable  year  which  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  credit  allowable  under  sec- 
tion 44H  (relating  to  the  employment  credit 
for  rural  enterprise  zone  businesses).  This 
subsection  shall  be  applied  under  a  rule 
similar  to  the  rule  under  the  last  sentence 
of  subsection  (b).";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "or  44B"  in  the  head- 
ing and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  44B,  or 
44H". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— The  table  of 
sections  for  part  IX  of  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  1  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
44B"  in  the  item  relating  to  section  280C 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  44B.  or  44H". 

(c)  Technical  Amendments  Related  to 
Carryover  and  Carryback  of  Credits.— 

( I )  Carryover  of  credit.— 

(A)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  55(c)(3) 
(relating  to  carryover  and  carryback  of  cer- 
tain credits)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "or  44P"  in  clause  (i) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "44F.  or  44H ', 
and 

(II)  by  inserting  "44H(b)(l)."  after 
"44P(g)(l)."  in  clause  (ii). 

(B)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  381  (relating 
to  items  of  the  distributor  or  transferor  cor- 
poration) is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(30)  Credit  under  section  44H.— The  ac- 
quiring corporation  shall  take  into  account 


(to  the  extent  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  section  44H,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary)  the  items  required  to  be 
taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  section 
44H  in  respect  to  the  distributor  or  transfer- 
or corporation." 

(C)  Section  383  (relating  to  special  limiU- 
tions  on  unused  credits  and  capital  losses), 
as  in  effect  for  taxable  years  to  which  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1976  apply,  is  amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  "to  any  unused  credit  of 
the  corporation  under  section  44H(b)(2)." 
after  "44G(b)(2), ",  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  RURAL  ENTERPRISE 
ZONE  EMPLOYMENT  CREDITS."  after  "EM- 
PLOYEE STOCK  OWNERSHIP  CREDITS,"  in 
the  section  heading. 

(D)  Section  383  (as  in  effect  on  the  day 
ijefore  the  amendments  made  by  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976)  is  amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  "to  any  unused  credit  of 
the  corporation  which  could  otherwise  be 
carried  forward  under  section  44H(bM2)." 
after  "44G(b)(2),",  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  "RURAL  ENTERPRISE 
ZONE  EMPLOYMENT  CREDITS,"  after  "EM- 
PLOYEE STOCK  OWNERSHIP  CREDITS."  in 
the  section  heading. 

(E)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  V  of  sub- 
chapter C  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "rural  enterprise  zone  employment  cred- 
its," after  "employee  stock  ownership  cred- 
its." in  the  item  relating  to  section  383. 

(2)  Carryback  of  credit.— 

(A)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section 
6511(d)(4>  (defining  credit  carryback)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  employee 
stock  ownership  credit  carryback"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "employee  stock  own- 
ership credit  carryback,  and  rural  enterprise 
zone  employment  credit  carryback". 

(B)  Section  6411  (relating  to  quick  refunds 
in  respect  of  tentative  carryback  adjust- 
ments) is  amended— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "or  unused  employee 
stock  ownership  credit"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "unused 
employee  stock  ownership  credit,  or  unused 
rural  enterprise  zone  employment  credit 
carryback"; 

(ii)  by  inserting  ".  by  a  rural  enterprise 
zone  employment  credit  carryback  provided 
by  section  44H(b)(2)."  after  "by  an  employ- 
ee stock  ownership  credit  carryback  provid- 
ed by  section  44G(b)(2)"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a); 

(iii)  by  striking  out  "or  employee  stock 
ownership  credit  carryback  from"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"employee  stock  ownership  credit  carry- 
back, or  rural  enterprise  zone  employment 
credit  carryback  from";  ajid 

(iv)  by  striking  out  "research  and  experi- 
mental credit  carryback)"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "research  and  experimental  credit 
carryback,  or  in  the  case  of  a  rural  enter- 
prise zone  employment  credit  carryback,  to 
an  investment  credit  carryback,  a  new  em- 
ployee credit  carryback,  a  research  and  ex- 
perimental credit  carryback,  or  an  employee 
stock  ownership  credit  carryback)". 

(d)  Other  Technical  and  Clerical  Amend- 
ments.— 

(1)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6096  (relating 
to  designation  of  income  tax  payments  to 
Presidential  Election  Campaign  Fund)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  44G"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "44G  and  44H". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1   is 


amended  by  inserting  before  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  45  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  44H.  Credit  for  rural  enterprise  zone 
employment.". 

(e)  Epfbctive  Date.- The  amendmenta 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1984. 

Subtitle  B— Incentives  for  Investment  in 
Tangible  Property  in  Rural  Enterprise 
Zonks 

sec.  231.  investment  tax  credit  for 
rural  enterprise  zone  prop- 
ERTY. 

(a)  Section  38  Property.— Paragraph  (1) 
of  section  48(a)  (defining  section  38  proper- 
ty) is  amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (F),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (G)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and  by 
adding  after  subparagraph  (G)  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(H)  rural  enterprise  zone  property 
(within  the  meaning  of  subsection  (r)) 
which  is  not  otherwise  section  38  property.". 

(b)  Amount  of  Credit.— 

(1)  In  general.— Subparagraph  (A)  of  sec- 
tion 46(a)(2)  (relating  to  amount  of  invest- 
ment tax  credit)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (iii),  by  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (iv)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  and",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
clause: 

"(V)  in  the  case  of  qualified  rural  enter- 
prise zone  property,  the  rural  enterprise 
zone  percentage.". 

(2)  Rural  enterprise  zone  percentage  de- 
fined.—Paragraph  (2)  of  section  46(a)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  th3 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(G)  Rural  enterprise  zone  percentage.— 
"(I)  In  general.— 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 
"In  the  case  of  quali- 
fied    rural     enter- 
prise zone  expendi- 
tures with   respect 
to: 
Zone    personal    property    (within 

the  meaning  of  section  48(rK2»  ....        5 
New   zone   construction    property 
(within  the  meaning  of  section 

48(rX3)) 10. 

"(ii)  Phaseout  of  credit  as  rural  enter- 
prise ZONE  ends.— Clause  (i)  shall  be  applied 
by  substituting  the  following  percentages 
for  5  percent  and  10  percent,  respectively: 

"(I)  For  the  taxable  year  described  in  sec- 
tion 44H(iXlKA).  3.75  and  7.5. 

"(II)  For  the  next  succeeding  taxable 
year,  2.5  and  5. 

"(Ill)  For  the  second  next  succeeding  tax- 
able year,  1.25  and  2.5. 

"(IV)  For  any  subsequent  taxable  year, 
zero.". 

(3)  Ordering  rules.— That  portion  of 
paragraph  (7)  of  section  46(a)  (relating  to 
special  rules  in  the  case  of  energy  property) 
which  precedes  subparagraph  (B)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  Special  rules  in  the  case  of  energy 
property  or  rural  enterprise  zone  proper- 
ty.—Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary— 

"(A)  In  general.— This  subsection  and  sub- 
section (b)  shall  be  applied  separately- 

"(i)  first  with  respect  to  so  much  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  as  is  not  attrib- 
utable to  the  energy  percentage  or  the  rural 
enterprise  zone  percentage. 

"(ii)  second  with  respect  to  so  much  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  as  is  attributa- 
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ble  to  the  application  of  the  energy  percent- 
age to  energy  property,  and 

"(Iii)  third  with  respect  to  so  much  of  the 
credit  allowed  by  section  38  as  is  attributa- 
ble to  the  application  of  the  rural  enterprise 
zone  percentage  to  enterprise  zone  proper- 
ty.". 

(4)  CoifPORMiNC  amendment.— Section 
48(0)  (defining  certain  credits)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(9)  Rural  enterprise  zone  crkdit.— The 
term  'rural  enterprise  zone  credit'  means 
that  portion  of  the  credit  allowable  by  sec- 
tion 38  which  is  attributable  to  the  rural  en- 
terprise zone  percentage.". 

(c)  Definitions  and  Transitional 
Rules.— Section  48  (relating  to  definitions 
and  special  rules)  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing subsection  (r)  as  subsection  (s)  and  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (q)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(r)  Rural  Enterprise  Zone  Property.— 

"(1)  The  term  'rural  enterprise  zone  prop- 
erty' means  property— 

"(A)  which  is— 

"(i)  zone  personal  property,  or 

"(11)  new  zone  construction  property, 

"(B)  not  acquired  (directly  or  indirectly) 
by  the  taxpayer  from  a  person  who  is  relat- 
ed to  the  taxpayer  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  168(e)(4)(D)).  and 

"(C)  acquired  and  first  placed  in  service  by 
the  taxpayer  in  a  rural  enterprise  zone 
during  the  period  the  designation  as  a  zone 
is  In  effect  under  section  7871. 

"(2)  Zone  personal  property  defined.- 
The  term  'zone  personal  property'  means 
property  which  is— 

"(A)  3-year  property; 

"(B)  5-year  property; 

"(C)  10-year  property;  and 

"(D)  15-year  public  utility  property, 
which  is  used  by  the  taxpayer  predominant- 
ly In  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness within  a  rural  enterprise  zone.  Proper- 
ty shall  not  be  treated  as  zone  personal 
property'  if  it  is  used  or  located  outside  the 
enterprise  zone  on  any  regular  basis. 

"(3)  New  zone  construction  property  de- 
fined.—The  term  'new  zone  construction 
property'  means  15-year  real  property, 
which  is— 

"(A)  located  in  a  rural  enterprise  zone, 

"(B)  used  by  the  taxpayer  predominantly 
in  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or  business 
within  a  rural  enterprise  zone,  and 

"(C)  either— 

"(i)  the  construction,  reconstruction,  reha- 
bilitation, renovation,  expansion,  or  erection 
of  which  is  completed  by  the  taxpayer 
during  the  period  the  designation  as  a  zone 
is  In  effect  under  section  7871,  or 

"(ii)  acquired  during  such  period  if  the 
original  use  of  such  property  commences 
with  the  taxpayer  and  commences  during 
such  period. 

In  applying  section  46(c)(lKA)  in  the  case  of 
property  described  in  clause  (i),  there  shall 
be  taken  into  account  only  that  portion  of 
the  basis  which  is  properly  attributable  to 
construction  or  erection  during  such  p>eriod. 

"(4)  Real  estate  rental.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  ownership  of  residential,  com- 
mercial or  industrial  real  property  within  a 
rural  enterprise  zone  for  rental  shall  be 
treated  as  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business  in  a  rural  enterprise  zone. 

"(5)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  terms  •3-year  property',  '5- 
year  property',  '10-year  property',  ■15-year 
real  property',  aind  '15- year  public  utility 
property"  have  the  meanings  given  such 
terms  by  section  168(c)(2).". 


(d)  Lodging  to  QtrALirY.— Paragraph  (3)  of 
section  48(a)  (relating  to  property  used  for 
lodging)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (C). 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (D)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  and",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  new  zone  construction  property.". 

(e)  RECAPTURr.— Subsection  (a)  of  section 
47  (relating  to  certain  dispositions,  etc.,  of 
section  38  property)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(9)  SpBCIAL  rules  for  RURAL  ENTERPRISE 
ZONE  PROPERTY.— 

"(A)  In  general.- If.  during  any  taxable 
year,  property  with  respect  to  which  the 
taxpayer  claimed  a  rural  enterprise  zone, 
credit— 

"(i)  is  disposed  of.  or 

"(ii)  In  the  case  of  zone  personal  proper- 
ty- 

"(I)  otherwise  ceases  to  be  section  38  prop- 
erty with  respect  to  the  taxpayer,  or 

"(II)  is  removed  from  the  rural  enterprise 
zone,  converted  or  otherwise  ceases  to  be 
rural  enterprise  zone  property  (other  than 
by  the  expiration  or  revocation  of  the  desig- 
nation as  a  rural  enterprise  zone), 
the  tax  under  this  chapter  for  such  taxable 
year  shaU  be  increased  by  the  amount  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  Amount  of  increase.— The  Increase 
In  tax  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  equal 
the  aggregate  decrease  In  the  credits  al- 
lowed under  section  38  by  reason  of  section 
46(a)(2)(A>(v)  for  all  prior  taxable  years 
which  would  have  resulted  solely  from  re- 
ducing the  expenditures  taken  into  account  . 
with  respect  to  the  property  by  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  expendi- 
tures as  the  number  of  taxable  years  that 
the  property  was  held  by  the  taxpayer  bears 
to  the  applicable  recovery  period  for  earn- 
ings and  profits  under  section  312(k).". 

(f)  Basis  Adjustment  To  Reflect  Invest- 
ment Credit.— 

(1)  In  general.— Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
48(q)  (relating  to  basis  adjustment  to  sec- 
tion 38  property)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  Special  rule  for  qualified  rehabiu- 
tation  and  rural  enterprise  zone  expendi- 
TURis.— In  the  case  of  any  credit  determined 
under  section  46(a)(2)  for— 

"(A)  any  qualified  rehabilitation  expendi- 
ture In  connection  with  a  qualified  rehabili- 
tated building  other  than  a  certified  historic 
structure,  or 

"(B)  any  expenditure  in  connection  with 
new  zone  construction  property  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  48(r)(3)), 
paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  be  applied  with- 
out regard  to  the  phrase  "50  percent  of'.". 

(2)  Conforming  amendment.— The  heading 
for  subsection  (c)  of  section  196  (relating  to 
deductions  for  certain  unused  investment 
credits)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "reha- 
bilitated buildings "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "rehabilitation  and  rural  enterprise 
zone  expenditures". 

(g)  Investment  Credit  Carryover  Period 
Extended.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section  46(b) 
(relating  to  carryover  and  carryback  of 
unused  credits)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "If 
the  number  of  taxable  years  during  the 
period  beginning  with  the  taxable  year  fol- 
lowing the  unused  credit  year  and  ending 
with  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  deslgna- 
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tion  of  the  rural  enterprise  zone  to  which 
the  unused  credit  relates  expires  under  sec- 
tion 7871  exceeds  15.  then  the  preceding 
sentence  shall  be  applied  by  substituting 
such  number  for  15'.  such  number  plus  3 
for  '18'.  and  such  number  plus  2  for  17'. 

(h)  ErracnvB  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  perio-'s 
after  December  31.  1984,  under  rules  similar 
to  the  rules  of  section  48(m)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

SEC.  M2.  REMOVAL  OP  UMITATION  ON  EX- 
PENSING OP  CERTAIN  DEPRECIA- 
BLE BUSINESS  ASSETS  BY  RURAL 
ENTERPRISE  ZONE  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESSES. 

(a)  In  OnmtAL.— Section  179(d)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
dollar  limitation  on  treatment  as  expenses) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  DOLLAH  LIMITATION  IN  CASE  OF  RURAL 
ENTERPRISE       ZONE       SMALL       BUSINESS.— The 

dollar  limitation  contained  in  subsection 
(bHl)  shall  not  apply  to  section  179  proper- 
ty used  by  a  small  business  (as  defined  in 
section  3(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act)  in  a 
rural  enterprise  zone  (as  defined  in  section 
7871(a)).". 

(b)  Effective  Date.— The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1984. 

Subtitle  C— Credit  for  Charitable  Contri- 
butions TO  Job-Training  Organizations 
in  Enterprise  2^nes 

sec.  231.  credit  for  certain  charitable 

CONTRIBimONS. 

(a)  In  General.— Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  credits  al- 
lowable against  tax )  is  amended  by  inserting 
immediately  before  section  45  the  following 
new  section: 

■SEC.  441.  CHARITABLE  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
QUALIFIED  JOB-TRAINING  ORGA- 
NIZATIONS 

"(a)  General  Rule.— There  shall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  tax  imposed  by 
this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year  an  amount 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  qualified  job- 
training  charitable  contributions  of  the  tax- 
payer for  the  taxable  year. 

"(b)  Limitations.— 

"(1)  Maximum  dollar  amount.— The 
amount  of  the  credit  allowed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  with  respect  to  any  taxpayer  shall 
not  exceed  $250,000. 

"(2)  Liability  por  tax.— 

"(A)  In  general.— The  credit  allowed  by 
subsection  (a)  for  any  taxable  year  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  imposed 
by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year,  re- 
duced by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowed 
under  a  section  of  this  subpart  having  a 
lower  number  designation  than  this  section. 
other  than  credits  allowable  by  sections  31, 
39.  and  43.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  the  term  'tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter'  shall  not  include  any  tax  treated  as 
not  imposed  by  this  chapter  under  the  last 
sentence  of  section  53(a). 

"(B)  Carryback  and  carryover  of  unused 
credit.— 

"(i)  Allowance  of  credit.— If  the  amount 
of  the  credit  determined  under  this  section 
for  any  taxable  year  exceeds  the  limitation 
provided  under  subparagraph  (A)  for  such 
taxable  year  (hereinafter  in  this  paragraph 
referred  to  as  the  'unused  credit  year'),  such 
excess  shall  be— 

"(Da  job-training  credit  carryback  to  each 
of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the  unused 
credit  year,  and 


"(ID  a  Job-training  credit  carryover  to 
each  of  the  15  taxable  years  following  the 
unused  credit  year, 

and  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  allowable 
as  a  credit  by  this  section  for  such  years.  If 
any  portion  of  such  excess  is  a  carryback  to 
a  taxable  year  ending  before  January  1. 
1984,  this  section  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  in  effect  for  such  taxable  year  for  pur- 
poses of  allowing  such  carryback  as  a  credit 
under  this  section.  The  entire  amount  of 
the  unused  credit  for  an  unused  credit  year 
shall  be  carried  to  the  earliest  of  the  18  tax- 
able years  to  which  (by  reason  of  subclauses 
(I)  and  (ID)  such  credit  may  be  carried,  and 
then  to  each  of  the  other  taxable  years  to 
the  extent  that,  because  of  the  limitation 
contained  in  clause  (ii).  such  unused  credit 
may  not  be  added  for  a  prior  taxable  year  to 
which  such  unused  credit  may  be  carried. 

"(li)  Limitation.— The  amount  of  the 
unused  credit  which  may  be  added  under 
clause  (i)  for  any  preceding  or  succeeding 
taxable  year  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by 
which  the  limitation  provided  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  for  such  taxable  year  exceeds 
the  sum  of— 

"(I)  the  credit  allowable  under  this  section 
for  such  taxable  year,  and 

"(II)  the  amounts  which,  by  reason  of  this 
paragraph,  are  added  to  the  amount  allow- 
able for  such  taxable  year  and  which  are  at- 
tributable to  taxable  years  preceding  the 
unused  credit  year. 

"(c)  Definitions.— Por  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"( 1 )  Qualified  job-t*  .ining  charitable 
contributions.— The  term  qualified  job- 
training  charitable  contributions'  means  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  charitable 
contributions  to  qualified  job-training  orga- 
nizations. 

"(2)  Charitable  contribution.- The  term 
charitable  contribution'  has  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 170. 

"(3)  Qualified  job-training  organiza- 
tion.—The  term  qualified  job-training  orga- 
nization' means  an  organization  which— 
"(A)  is  described  in  section  501(c)(3); 
"(B)  is  located  within,  and  provides  job 
training  for  the  residents  of,  an  area  desig- 
nated as  a  rural  enterprise  zone  under  sec- 
tion 7871:  and 

"(C)  provides  job  training  solely  to  indi- 
viduals certified  as  handicapped  individuals, 
economically  disadvantaged  individuals,  dis- 
placed worliers,  or  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

"(4)  Job  training.- The  term  'job  train- 
ing' means  instruction  in  vocational  and 
other  skills  necessary  to  obtain  employment 
or  a  higher  grade  of  employment. 

"(5)  Handicapped  individual.— The  term 
'handicapped  individual'  means  any  individ- 
ual who— 

"(A)  has  a  physical  or  mental  disability 
which  for  such  individual  constitutes  or  re- 
sults in  a  substantial  handicap  to  employ- 
ment; and 

"(B)  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  obtain 
employment  or  a  higher  grade  of  employ- 
ment as  a  result  of  job  training. 

"(6)  Economically  disadvantaged  individ- 
ual.—The  term  "economically  disacfvantaged 
individual'  means  any  individual  who— 

"(A)  receives  cash  welfare  payments  under 
a  Federal,  State,  or  local  welfare  program; 

"(B)  has  an  income,  for  the  6-month 
period  before  applying  for  job  training  with 
a  qualified  job-training  organization, 
which— 

"(i)  would  have  met  the  qualifications  for 
such  welfare  payments,  or 


"(li)  If  computed  on  an  annual  basis. 
wouM  not  exceed  the  poverty  level  estab- 
lished by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  pursuant  to  section 
673(2)  of  the  Ombinus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981;  or 

"(C)  is  a  member  of  a  family  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  subparagraph  (A)  or 
(B). 

"(7)  Displaced  worker.— The  term  'dis- 
placed worker'  means  any  individual  who— 
"(A)  was  employed  by  an  establishment— 
"(i)  on  a  full-time  basis,  and 
'•(11)  for  at  least  1  year, 
"(B)  was  not  employed  by  such  establish- 
ment in  an  executive,  administrative,  or  pro- 
fessional capacity  (as  such  terms  are  defined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under  section 
13(aKl)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of 
1938);  and 
"(C)  is  currently  unemployed  because  of— 
"(i)  a  change  in  the  technology  of  such  es- 
tablishment, or 

"(ii)  a  total  or  partial  closing  of  such  es- 
tablishment by  reason  of  competing  tech- 
nology. 

"(8)  The  term  "Vietnam-era  veteran' 
means  any  individual  who  is  certified  by  the 
designated  local  agency  as— 

"(A)  having  served  on  active  duty  (other 
than  active  duty  for  training)  In  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  for  a  period  of 
more  than  180  days,  any  part  of  which  oc- 
curred after  August  4,  1964,  and  before  May 
8.  1975,  or 

"(B)  having  been  discharged  or  released 
from  active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  for  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability if  any  part  of  such  active  duty  was 
performed  after  August  4,  1964,  and  before 
May  8,  1975. 

"(9)  Establishment.— The  term  establish- 
ment' means  any  factory,  plant,  facility,  or 
concern  engaged  in  the  production  of  goods 
or  services,  or  both. 

"(10)  C^ERTiriCATioN.- Certification  of  an 
individual  as  an  individual  described  in 
paragraph  (3)(C)  shall  be  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  certification  under  section  51. 

"(d)  Special  Rules.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 
"•(  1 )  Aggregation  of  contributions.— 
"'(A)     Controlled     croup     of     corpora- 
tions.—In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
credit  under  this  section— 

"(i)  all  members  of  the  same  controlled 
group  of  corporations  shall  be  treated  as  a 
single  taxpayer,  and 

••(ii)  the  credit  (if  any)  allowable  by  this 
section  to  each  such  member  shall  be  its 
proportionate  share  of  the  qualified  job- 
training  charitable  contributions  giving  rise 
to  the  credit. 

•(B)  Common  control.— Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  in  determining 
the  amount  of  credit  under  this  section— 

•■(i)  all  trades  or  businesses  (whether  or 
not  incorporated)  which  are  under  common 
control  shall  be  treated  as  a  single  taxpayer, 
and 

"(ii)  the  credit  (if  any)  allowable  by  this 
section  to  each  such  trade  or  business  shall 
be  its  proportionate  share  of  the  qualified 
job-training  charitable  contributions  giving 
rise  to  the  credit. 

The  regulations  prescribed  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  be  based  on  principles  simi- 
lar to  the  principles  which  apply  in  the  case 
of  subparagraph  (A). 
•■(2)  Allocations.— 

"(A)  Passthrough  in  the  case  op  subchap- 
ter s  corporations,  etc.— Under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  rules  similar  to 


the  rules  of  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 52  shall  apply. 

"(B)  Allocation  in  the  case  of  partner- 
ships.- In  the  case  of  partnerships,  the 
credit  shall  be  all(x»ted  among  partners 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary.". 

(b)  Technical  and  CLBtiCAL  Amend- 
ments.- 

(1)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  55<cM3) 
(relating  to  carryover  and  carryback  of  cer- 
tain credits)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  44H"  in  clause  (i) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "4411.  or  441", 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  "441(b)(1)."  after 
"•44H(bKl)."  in  clause  (li). 

(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  381  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  items  of  the  distributor  or 
transferor  corporation)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(31)  CREDIT  under  section  441.— The  ac- 
quiring conwration  shall  take  Into  account 
(to  the  extent  proper  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  and  section  441,  and 
under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary)  the  items  required  to  be 
taken  into  account  for  purposes  of  section 
441  in  respect  of  the  distributor  or  transfer- 
or corporation.". 

(3)(A)  Section  383  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  special  limitations  on  unused  investment 
credits,  work  incentive  program  credits,  new 
employee  credits,  alcohol  fuel  credits,  for- 
eign taxes,  and  capital  losses),  as  in  effect 
for  taxable  years  beginning  with  and  after 
the  first  taxable  year  to  which  the  amend- 
menU  made  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976 
apply,  is  amended— 

(i)  by  inserting  "to  any  unused  credit  of 
the  corporation  under  section  441(b)(2)(B)," 
after  44H(b)(2),",  and 

(ii)  by  Inserting  "JOB-TRAINING  CRED- 
ITS."  after  "RURAL  ENTERPRISE  ZONE 
EMPLO-STMENT  CREDITS. "  in  the  section 
heading. 

(B)  Section  383  of  such  Code  (as  in  effect 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(i)  by  inserting  "to  any  unused  credit  of 
the  corporation  which  could  otherwise  be 
carried  forward  under  section  44I(b)(2KB)," 
after  ""44H(bX2),",  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  "JOB-TRAINING  CRED- 
ITS."  after  ""RURAL  ENTERPRISE  ZONE 
EMPLOYMENT  CREDITS, "  in  the  secUon 
heading. 

(C)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  p«rt  V  of  sub- 
chapter C  of  chapter  1  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "job-training  credits."  after  "numi  enter- 
prise zone  employment  credits."  in  the  Item 
relating  to  section  383. 

(4)  Subparagraph  (C)  of  section  6511(d)(4) 
of  such  Code  (defining  credit  carryback)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  rural  enter- 
prise zone  employment  credit  carryback" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "rural  enter- 
prise zone  employment  credit  carryback, 
and  job-training  credit  carryback". 

(5)  Section  6411  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
quick  refunds  in  respect  of  tentative  carry- 
back adjustments)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  unused  rural  enter- 
prise zone  employment  credit  carryback" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "unused  rural  enterprise  zone  em- 
ployment credit,  or  unused  job-training 
credit"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "'.  by  a  job-training  credit 
carryback  provided  by  section  441(b)(2)" 
after  "by  a  rural  enterprise  zone  employ- 
ment credit  carryback  provided  in  section 


44H(b)(2)."  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a); 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or  rural  enterprise 
zone  employment  credit  carryback  from" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '•a  rural  enterprise  zone  employ- 
ment credit  carryback,  or  a  job-training 
credit  carryback  from  ";  and 

(D)  by  inserting  "or,  in  the  case  of  a  job- 
training  credit  carryback,  to  an  investment 
credit  carrytmck.  a  new  employee  <n*dlt  car- 
ryl>ack,  a  research  and  experimental  credit 
carryback,  or  an  employee  stock  ownership 
credit  carryback"  after  "research  and  exper- 
imental credit  carryback"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence of  subsection  (a). 

(cKl)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6096  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  designation  of 
income  tax  payments  to  Presidential  Elec- 
tion Campaign  Fund)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  44H"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '  44H  and  441". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  44H  the  following  new 
item: 

"Sec.  441.  Charitable  contributions  to  quali- 
fied job-training  organiza- 
tions.". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31. 1984. 

Subtitle  D— Reduction  in  Capital  Gain 
Tax  Rates 

SEC.  241.  CX>RPORA'nONS. 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 1201  (relating  to  alternative  tax  for  cor- 
porations) is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(2)  a  tax  of  28  percent  of  the  excess  (If 
any)  of— 

"(A)  the  net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable 
year,  over 

"(B)  the  qualified  rural  enterprise  zone 
capita]  gain.". 

(b)  DEPimTioM  op  Qualified  Rural  En- 
terprise Zone  CanTAL  Gain.— Section  1201 
is  amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (b) 
and  (c)  as  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  and  by  in- 
serting after  subsection  (a)  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  QvALiTOD  Rural  Enterprise  Zonk 
Capital  Qain.— Por  purposes  of  this  sec- 

tiOD- 

"<1)  In  OBOBkAL.— The  term  'qualified  rurml 
enteriMlae  sone  capital  gain'  means  gain 
which  Is- 

"(A)  described  in  section  1232(3). 

"(B)  attributable  to  the  sale  or  exchange 
of  qualified  property,  and 

"(C)  properly  allocable  only  to  periods 
durins  which  the  property  Is  qualified  prop- 
erty. 

•'(2)  LiMiTATiom.— The  term  'qualified 
rural  enterprise  zone  capital  gain'  does  not 
include  any  gain  attributable  to  the  sale  or 
exchange  of  an  interest  in  a  qualified  busi- 
ness to  the  extent  attributable  to— 

"(A)  any  property  contributed  to  the 
qualified  business  within  the  previous  12 
months. 

"(B)  any  Interest  in  any  business  which  is 
not  a  qualified  business,  or 

••(C)  any  other  intangible  property  to  the 
extent  not  properly  allocable  to  the  active 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within  a  rural 
enterprise  zone. 

•'(3)  Definitions.- 

••(A)  The  term  •qualified  property' 
means— 

••(i)  any  tangible  personal  property  used 
by  the  taxpayer  predominantly  In  a  rural 


enterprise  zone  in  the  active  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  business  within  such  enterprise 
zone. 

•(ii)  any  real  property  located  in  a  rural 
enterprise  zone  used  by  the  taxpayer  pre- 
dominantly in  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade 
or  business  within  such  enterprise  zone,  and 

••(iii)  any  interest  In  a  corporation,  part- 
nership, or  other  entity  if.  for  the  three 
most  recent  taxable  years  of  such  entity 
ending  before  the  date  of  disposition  of  such 
interest,  such  entity  was  a  qualified  busi- 
ness. 

"(B)  Qualified  business.— The  term 
•qualified  business'  means  any  person- 

"(i)  which  is  actively  engaged  in  the  con- 
duct of  a  trade  or  business  within  a  rural  en- 
terprise zone  during  the  period  described  In 
subparagraph  (AKUl). 

"(U)  with  respect  to  which  at  least  80  per- 
cent of  such  person's  gross  receipts  for  the 
taxable  year  are  attributable  to  the  active 
conduct  of  a  trade  or  business  within  a  rural 
enterprise  zone,  and 

"(iii)  with  substantially  all  of  its  tangible 
assets  located  within  a  rural  enterprise  zone. 

••(C)  Real  estate  rental.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  ownership  of  residential,  com- 
mercial or  industrial  real  property  within  a 
rural  enterprise  zone  for  rental  shall  be 
treated  as  the  active  conduct  of  a  trade  or 
business  in  a  rural  enterprise  zone. 

••(D)  Property  remains  quaupied  after 
ZONE  designation  ceases  to  apply.— 

"'(i)  In  general.— The  treatment  of  proper- 
ty as  qualified  property  under  subparagraph 
(A)  shall  not  terminate  when  the  designa- 
tion of  the  rural  enterprise  zone  in  which 
the  property  is  located  or  used  expires  or  is 
revoked. 

"•(ii)  Exceptions.— Clause  (i)  shall  not 
apply  after  the  first  sale  or  exchange  of 
property  occurring  after  the  designation  ex- 
pires or  Is  revoked.". 

SBC.  24X  TAXPAYERS  OTHER  THAN  CORPO- 
RA-nONS. 

Subsection  (a)  of  section  1202  (relating  to 
deduction  for  capital  gains)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Deduction  Allowed.— 

"'(1)  In  general.— If  for  any  taxable  year  a 
taxpayer  other  than  a  corporation  has  a  net 
capital  gain,  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  de- 
duction from  gross  income  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  100  percent  of  the  lesser  of— 

"(I)  the  net  capital  gain,  or 

"(11)  the  qualified  rural  enterprise  zone 
capital  gain  (as  defined  in  section  1201(b)). 
plus 

"(B)  60  percent  of  the  excess  (if  any)  of— 

"(I)  the  net  capital  gain,  over 

"(U)  the  amount  of  the  net  capital  gain 
taken  into  account  under  subparagraph 
(A).". 

SK('.  243.  MINIMUM  TAX. 

Paragraph  (9)  of  section  57(a)  (relating  to 
tax  preference  for  capital  gains)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  gain 
attributable  to  qualified  rural  enterprise 
zone  capital  gain  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  1201(b))  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count.". 

SEC.  in.  EKrE(TIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  this  subtitle 
shall  apply  to  sales  or  exchanges  after  De- 
cember 31.  1983. 
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Sdbtitlb  E— Rules  Relating  to  Industrial 
Development  Bonos 

MM'.  »l.  IMHSTRIAI.  nKVKMtPMENT  RONIIH. 

(a)  laifrTATiON  on  Accelekateo  Cost  Rb- 
oovEXT  Deduction  Not  To  Afply  to  Ruhal 
Enterprise  Zone  Property.— Subparscraph 
(C>  of  section  l«8(f)(12)  (reUting  to  limiU- 
Uons  on  property  financed  with  tax-exempt 
bonds)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (Ui). 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (iv)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '. 
or",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

•(V)  as  rural  enterprise  zone  property 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  48(r)).". 

(b)  Termination  of  Small  Issue  Exemp- 
tion Not  To  Apply.— Subparagraph  (N)  of 
section  103(bX6)  (relating  to  termination  of 
small  issue  exemption  after  December  31. 
IMM)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "This 
subparagraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  obliga- 
tion which  is  part  of  an  issue  substantially 
all  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  to  fi- 
nance facilities  within  a  rural  enterprise 
sone  if  such  facilities  are  placed  in  service 
while  the  designation  as  such  a  zone  is  in 
effect  under  section  7871.". 

(c)  Epfective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  obliga- 
tions issued  after  December  31.  1984.  in  tax- 
able years  ending  after  such  date. 

SuRTiTLE  F— Sense  op  the  Concress  With 
Respect  to  Tax  Simpufication 

SH-.  ttl.  TAX  SI.MPI.irK'ATI»N. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  in  every 
way  possible  simplify  the  administration 
and  enforcement  of  any  provision  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  added  to.  or 
amended  by.  this  Act. 

Rural  Enterprise  Zone  Act 
general  provisions 

Establishes  10  zones  per  year  for  three 
years  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Zones  can  be  nominated  and  managed  by 
a  local  government.  State  government,  or 
consortium  of  governments. 

ELIGIBILITY 

Nominated  area  must  be  within  the  juris- 
diction of  government  or  governments  nomi- 
nating the  area. 

Boundary  must  be  continuous. 

Area  must  be  outside  a  standard  metropol- 
itan statistical  area,  entirely  within  an 
Indian  reservation,  or  otherwise  determined 
by  the  Secretary  as  "rural". 

One  of  the  following  conditions  must 
exist: 

1.  Unemployment  rate  must  be  at  least 
125  percent  of  national  average. 

2.  Poverty  rate  must  be  at  least  20  per- 
cent. 

3.  At  least  70  percent  of  households  in 
area  must  have  incomes  below  80  percent  of 
median  income  of  households  within  area. 

4.  Population  of  area  must  have  decreased 
by  20  percent  between  1970  and  1980. 

rural  ENTERPRISE  ZONE  FLAN 

The  government  or  governments  nominat- 
ing an  area  must  submit  an  enterprise  zone 
plan  to  the  Secretary  outlining  commit- 
ments and  contributions  by  private  organi- 
zations, business,  and  state  and  local  govern- 
ments to  encourage  economic  expansion  in- 
cluding tax  abatement,  land  and  building 
donations,  public  services,  training,  and 
technical  and  management  assistance. 


The  entity  nominating  must  guarantee 
the  ability  to  manage  the  zone,  including 
the  ability  to  certify  residents  for  tax  assist- 
ance. 

The  entity  must  describe  the  planned  use 
of  existing  federal  resources  and  how  such 
use  will  enhance  tax  incentives  provided  by 
this  bill. 

PREFERENCES  IN  DESIGNATION 

Preference  will  be  given  to  areas  with 
plans  which  demonstrate  the  following: 

Broad  community  support;  ability  of 
entity  nominating  to  meet  commitments, 
make  land  available,  and  reduce  taxes;  mini- 
mizing federal  and  state  expenditures;  mini- 
mizes loss  of  revenue;  and  labor-intensive. 

Preference  will  also  be  given  to  areas  with 
high  annual  rates  of  unemployment. 
Tax  Incentives 
tax  credft  for  employers 

Provides  credit  of  10  percent  of  qualified 
increased  employment  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged credit  amount. 

"qualified  increased  employment."— 
Excess  of  wages  paid  during  a  taxable  year 
over  the  base  period  wages  prior  to  designa- 
tion as  zone. 

"economically  disadvantaged  credit."— 
Wages  paid  to  certain  individuals,  i.e..  those 
who  receive  or  are  qualified  for  general  as- 
sistance, or  are  eligible  work  incentive  em- 
ployees. 

INVESTMENT  TAX  (HtEDITS 

Provides  a  5  percent  increase  in  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit  for  personal  property  (for  a 
maximum  total  of  15  percent)  and  a  10  per- 
cent increase  for  new  construction  (for  a 
maximum  total  of  20  percent) 

JOB  TRAINING 

Similar  provisions  to  those  contained  in  S. 
418,  the  Tax  Oedlt  for  Job  Training  Act, 
providing  tax  credits  to  corporations  which 
contribute  to  community  organizations  for 
the  purposes  of  job  training.  The  credit 
would  be  10  percent. 

EXPENSING 

Small  businesses  (as  defined  by  the  Small 
Business  Administration,  i.e.,  less  than  500 
employees  and  less  than  $9—12  million  total 
annual  sales)  would  be  given  the  option  of 
expensing  rather  than  depreciating  the 
costs  of  conducting  business. 

CAPITAL  GAINS 

Corporations.— For  the  purposes  of  capital 
gains  tax,  corporations  will  be  taxed  at  a 
rate  of  28%  on  the  difference  between  the 
net  capital  gain  for  the  taxable  year  and  the 
qualified  rural  enterprise  zone  capital  gain. 

"Qualified  rural  enterprise  zone  capital 
gain"— gain  attributable  to  sale  or  exchange 
of  personal  or  real  property  or  interest  in  a 
corporation  which  is  predominantly  in  a 
zone  and  actively  engaged  in  conducting 
trade  in  the  zone. 

Taxpayers  other  than  Corporations— The 
section  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  relat- 
ing to  deduction  for  capital  gains  is  amend- 
ed to  allow  a  deduction  from  gross  income  in 
any  year  such  taxpayer  has  a  capital  gain  in 
an  amount  equal  to:  100  percent  of  the 
lesser  of  the  net  capital  gain  or  the  qualified 
rural  enterprise  zone  capital  gain  (as  de- 
fined previously),  plus  60  percent  of  the  dif- 
ference (if  any)  between  the  net  capital  gain 
and  the  capital  gain  taken  above. 

Gain  attributed  to  "qualified  rural  enter- 
prise zone  capital  gain"  is  exempt  from  the 
minimum  tax. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  BONDS 

Limitations  on  property  financed  with 
tax-exempt  bonds  will  not  apply  to  rural  en- 


terprise zones,  nor  shall  the  termination  of 
the  small  issue  exemption. 


policy  by  correcting  this  oversight  In 
the  1982  act.* 


By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  1231.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exempt  cer- 
tain piggyback  trailers  and  semi- 
trailers from  the  tax  on  motor  vehi- 
cles; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EXEMPTION  FROM  TAX  ON  CERTAIN  TRAILERS 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  in  De- 
cember, during  the  closing  hours  of 
debate  on  the  Surface  Transportation 
Act  of  1982.  I  became  aware  of  a  gross 
inequity  which  resulted  from  the  ex- 
emption from  the  12-percent  Federal 
sales  tax  of  a  rail  vehicle  Icnown  as 
RoadRailer  to  the  exclusion  of  a  vehi- 
cle made  and  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, a  piggyback  trailer. 

Today,  I  introduce  legislation  to  cor- 
rect this  inequity  and  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  briefly  outline  the  back- 
ground and  facts. 

Piggyback  trailers  pay  the  full  12- 
percent  Federal  sales  tax  even  though 
they  travel  the  same  low  mileage  as  a 
RoadRailer,  and  are  designed  and 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  a  Road- 
Railer. Both  RoadRailer  and  piggy- 
back trailer  travel  from  the  loading 
dock  to  the  rail  yard  to  be  transferred 
for  the  long  haul  by  rail.  The  basic  dif- 
ference between  the  RoadRailer  and 
the  piggyback  trailer  is  that  the  Road- 
Railer has  a  set  of  train  wheels  to 
travel  on  the  rail,  while  the  piggyback 
trailer  is  lifted  onto  a  flatcar  to  travel 
on  the  rail.  Both  types  of  trailers  are 
specifically  designed  and  manufac- 
tured to  serve  the  same  purpose.  In 
addition,  both  types  of  trailers  travel 
the  same  land  mileage,  which  usually 
averages  less  than  3,000  miles  a  year. 
As  a  result  of  the  difference  in  tax 
treatment  for  vehicles  doing  the  same 
job,  piggyback  trailers  are  put  at  a 
competitive  disadvantage  to  the  Road- 
Railer. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
states  in  its  final  report  on  Federal 
highway  cost  allocation: 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  relieving 
truck  trailers  that  are  manufacture  for  use 
as  Piggyback  trailers  from  the  new  truck 
excise  tax. 

Piggyback  trailers  cost  more  to  build 
and  weigh  about  1,000  pounds  more 
than  an  over-the-road  trailer,  and  are 
certified  to  travel  on  the  rail  by  the 
American  Association  of  Railroads. 
They  therefore  would  not  represent 
an  enforcement  burden  if  exempted 
from  the  sales  tax  as  is  their  competi- 
tor, the  RoadRailer. 

The  $13  million  a  year  loss  of  reve- 
nue for  exempting  piggyback  trailers 
would  be  offset  by  savings  in  wear  and 
tear  to  the  national  highways,  and  sta- 
tistics show  it  is  immeasurably  safer 
than  over  the  road  trailer  transporta- 
tion. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  act  to 
put  fairness  into  our  transportation 


By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  Mr. 
TsoHGAS,    Mr.    Cranston,   Mr. 
Roth,  and  Mr.  Baucis). 
S.  1232.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  respect  to  national  wildlife  ref- 
uges; to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

NATIONAL  WILDUFE  REFUGE  SYSTEM 
ADMnilSTRATION  kCI  AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  along  with  Senators 
TsoNGAS.  Cranston,  Roth,  and 
Baucus,  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  Administration  Act  amend- 
ments, to  provide  that  before  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  disposes  of 
any  lands  in  a  national  wildlife  refuge 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  must 
find  that  the  lands  are  no  longer 
needed  for  the  purposes  for  which 
Congress  created  the  national  wildlife 
refuge  system;  to  prohibit  the  disposal 
of  any  refuge  lands  that  also  are  in 
the  national  wilderness,  wild  and 
scenic  river,  or  trails  systems;  and  to 
clarify  that  the  Secretary  cannot 
assign  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's 
statutory  responsibility  to  manage  ref- 
uges to  any  other  Federal  agency,  to  a 
State  government,  or  to  any  other 
entity,  without  specific  congressional 
approval. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  that  this  leg- 
islation is  needed.  Under  all  previous 
administrations,  of  both  parties,  the 
national  wildlife  refuges  have  been 
properly  managed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  fulfill  the  congressional 
mandate  that  these  lands  should  be 
administered  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  acting  through  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  for  the  purpose  of 
conserving  wildlife. 

But  this  administration  has  com- 
pletely broken  from  this  past  record. 
This  administration  seems  to  be  seek- 
ing any  excuse,  and  any  pretense  of 
authority,  to  get  rid  of  national  wild- 
life refuges. 

That  is  a  harsh  statement,  but  it  is 
completely  supported  by  the  record  of 
the  past  2  years.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues, and  all  Americans,  to  review 
what  this  administration  is  doing  to 
the  national  wildlife  refuge  system. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  in 
the  final  stages  of  entering  into  a  land 
exchange  with  three  Alaska  native  re- 
gional corporations  for  the  express 
purpose  of  allowing  the  construction 
of  an  oil  production  staging  base  on 
St.  Matthew  Island,  which  is  not  only 
part  of  the  Alaska  Maritime  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  but  which  is  also  part 
of  the  National  Wilderness  Preserva- 
tion System.  The  land  will  first  be 
given  to  the  native  corporation  be- 
cause the  Department  thinks  it  can 
find  in  an  obscure  provision  of  the 
Alaska  Lands  Act  of  1980  authority  to 
exchange  any  Federal  land  with  native 


corporations.  But  everybody  knows, 
even  the  E>epartment  admits,  that  the 
real  purpose  of  the  exchange  is  to  let 
the  native  corporation  turn  around 
and  give  the  lands  on  St.  Matthew 
Island  to  ARCO,  which  wants  to  build 
a  staging  base  for  its  exploration  and 
development  of  oil  on  the  Alaska 
coastline. 

Let  me  repeat  this:  The  Department 
of  the  Interior  is  preparing  to  give 
away  land  which  the  Congress  has  said 
should  be  a  national  wildlife  refuge 
and  a  wilderness  area  so  an  oil  compa- 
ny can  build  a  base  of  operations. 

St.  Matthew  Island  was  designated 
as  a  national  wildlife  refuge,  in  1909. 
because  of  its  imique  wildlife  values.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  IVi  million 
sea  birds  breed  on  tiie  island.  It  is  one 
of  the  very  few  areas  where  the 
McKay's  bunting  nests.  It  also  is  im- 
portant habitat  for  seals  and  other 
marine  mammals.  To  insure  proper 
protection  of  this  island.  Congress  in 
1970  added  it  to  the  national  wilder- 
ness system,  guaranteeing  that  the 
land  remains  for  all  time  as  wilder- 
ness, which  Congress  in  1964  defined 
in  this  way: 

A  wilderness,  in  contrast  with  those  areas 
where  man  and  his  own  works  dominate  the 
landscape,  is  hereby  recognized  as  an  area 
where  the  earth  and  its  community  of  life 
are  untrammeled  by  man.  where  man  him- 
self is  a  visitor  who  does  not  remain.  An 
area  of  wilderness  is  further  defined  to 
mean  in  this  chapter  an  area  of  undevel- 
oped Federal  land  retaining  its  primeval 
character  and  Influence,  without  permanent 
improvements  or  human  habitation,  which 
is  protected  and  managed  so  as  to  preserve 
its  natural  conditions  and  which  ( 1 )  general- 
ly appears  to  have  been  affected  primarily 
by  the  forces  of  nature,  with  the  imprint  of 
man's  work  substantially  unnoticeable;  (2) 
has  outstanding  opportunities  for  solitude 
or  a  primitive  and  unconf  ined  type  of  recre- 
ation; (3)  has  at  least  five  thousand  acres  of 
land  or  is  of  sufficient  size  as  to  make  prac- 
ticable its  preservation  and  use  in  an  unim- 
paired condition;  and  (4)  may  also  contain 
ecological,  geological,  or  other  features  of 
scientific,  educational,  or  historical  value. 

Now  the  administration  thinks  it  has 
found  a  loophole  in  the  Alaska  Lands 
Act  that  lets  it  ignore  the  congression- 
al declaration  that  St.  Matthew  Island 
is  part  of  the  national  wilderness 
system.  It  is  giving  away  the  island  so 
an  oil  development  sta^g  center  can 
be  built  on  it.  This  is  being  done  with- 
out any  congressional  approval  or  even 
consultation.  It  is  being  done  without 
a  single  public  hearing.  It  is  being 
done  without  any  study  of  the  envi- 
ronmental impacts.  And,  as  I  am  sure 
the  courts  eventually  will  hold,  it  is 
being  done  in  violation  of  the  Wilder- 
ness Act  and  the  other  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

But  we  should  not  have  to  wait  for 
the  courts  to  rule  this  action  illegal. 
This  administration  has  tried  to  go  too 
far  before,  and  Congress  has  stopped 
it.  Congress  has  prevented  the  admin- 
istration from  leasing  Outer  Continen- 


tal Shelf  lands  off  the  coast  of  Califor- 
nia, where  the  environmental  values 
clearly  outweigh  the  energy  values. 
Congress  has  prevented  the  adminis- 
tration from  opening  up  our  wilder- 
ness areas  to  oil  and  gas  drilling.  Now 
Congress  should  act  to  stop  the  give- 
away of  St.  Matthew  Island,  which 
may  be  the  worst  abuse  yet  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  under  this 
administration. 

Although  the  giveaway  of  St.  Mat- 
thew Island  is  the  most  egregious  ex- 
ample of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior's efforts  to  get  rid  of  national 
wildlife  refuge  lands,  it  is  far  from  the 
only  example. 

The  Department  is  similarly  in  the 
final  stages  of  negotiating  another 
land  exchange  to  turn  over  to  another 
Alaska  native  regional  corporation  all 
of  Middleton  Island,  another  tuiit  of 
the  Alaska  Maritime  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  Middleton  Island  is  the  breed- 
ing ground  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  sea  birds  and  thousands  of  sea  lions 
and  other  marine  mammals. 

The  Department  has  proposed  an 
exchange  with  the  Commonwealth  of 
Virginia— an  exchange  which  the 
State  does  not  even  seem  to  want— to 
give  the  State  government  a  corridor 
to  build  a  road  through  the  Back  Bay 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  largely  for 
the  convenience  of  people  driving  to 
North  Carolina's  Outer  Banks.  But 
Congress  has  said  this  area  should  be 
managed  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
protecting  its  wildlife— which  include 
one  of  the  few  nesting  pairs  of  bald 
eagles  in  the  Eastern  United  States— 
not  for  the  convenience  of  tourists. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  of- 
fered to  give  to  the  State  of  Texas  the 
Federal  lands  on  Matagorda  Island, 
which  are  part  of  the  Aransas  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Refuge  and  include  critical 
habitat  for  the  endangered  whooping 
crane.  In  the  face  of  the  public  outcry 
over  this  proposed  giveaway,  the  De- 
partment negotiated  with  the  State 
government  an  agreement  for  com- 
bined Federal /State  management  of 
the  island.  Legislation  to  ratify  this 
agreement  is  now  pr(x:eeding  through 
both  Houses  of  Congress— but  the  De- 
partment says  the  legislation  is  not 
needed,  claiming  that  it  has  the  au- 
thority on  its  own  to  turn  over  to  a 
State  government  the  responsibility  of 
managing  a  national  wildlife  refuge. 

The  Department  has  said  it  is  con- 
sidering using  this  claimed  authority 
to  similarly  turn  over  to  the  Kansas 
State  government  the  management  of 
Flint  Hills  National  Wildlife  Refuge, 
simply  to  reduce  the  Department's  ex- 
penses. But  this  18.500  acre  is  part  of 
the  habitat  area  for  the  largest  re- 
maining population  of  greater  prairie 
chickens  and  in  recent  years  has  expe- 
rienced a  spectacular  increase  in  bald 
eagle  numbers.  Ten  years  ago  the 
eagle  was  an  o<x»sional  visitor  to  the 
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refuge,  with  10  to  30  sightings  report 
ed  every  year.  But  this  year  a  total  of 
133  bald  eagles  have  been  reported. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  tried 
to  assign  to  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey,  instead  of  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  the  authority  to  manage 
the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in 
Alaska,  the  crown  jewel  of  our  nation- 
al wildlife  refuge  system,  despite  the 
clear  statutory  mandate  in  the  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Refuge  Administration  Act 
that  refuges  "shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  through  the  U.S.  Pish 
and  Wildlife  Service."  That  effort  of 
the  Secretary  was  blocked  by  the  D.S. 
district  court  in  Alaska,  which  held  in 
Trustees  for  Alaska  against  Watt  that 
the  Secretary  cannot  ignore  such  a 
clear  congressional  directive. 

The  other  things  this  administration 
has  considered  doing  to  our  wildlife 
refuges  include  trading  away  part  of 
the  Havasu  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
in  Arizona  for  the  construction  of  a 
country  club  and  marina,  and  leasing 
part  of  the  Hawaiian  National  Wildlife 
Refuge  as  a  commercial  fishing  base. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  this  to 
stop.  Our  national  wildlife  refuges 
should  remain  just  that:  national  wild- 
life refuges.  That  is  the  simple  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  we  are  introducing 
today,  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  Administration  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  Our  legislation  would 
allow  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  dispose  of  lands  in  a  national  wild- 
life refuge  only  if  the  lands  are  not 
part  of  the  National  Wilderness 
System,  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  or  the  National  Trails 
Systems,  and  are  not  under  study  for 
possible  inclusion  in  those  systems;  if 
the  Secretary  determines,  after  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  public  hear- 
ing, that  the  lands  are  no  longer 
needed  for  the  purposes  for  which 
Congress  created  the  national  wildlife 
refuge  system;  and  if  the  Secretary 
gives  Congress  30  days  notice  of  the 
proposed  conveyance.  Our  bill  also 
would  clarify  that  the  Secretary  is  to 
manage  national  wildlife  refuges, 
through  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
unless  Congress  determines  otherwise 
on  a  case-by-case  basis— as,  for  exam- 
ple, has  been  proposed  with  respect  to 
Matagorda  Island  in  Texas. 

I  urge  Congress  to  act  on  this  legisla- 
tion speedily— while  we  still  have  na- 
tional wildlife  refuges  to  retain. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  our  bill  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1232 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Wildlife 
Refuge  System  Administration  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983". 


Sec.  2.  The  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  Administration  Act  (Public  Law  89- 
869).  as  amended,  is  amended— 

(a)  in   section   4(a)(1).   as   amended   (16 
U.S.C.  688dd(a)(l))- 
(l)  by  inserting  "and  managed"  after  "ad- 
ministered": and 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  and  "With"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "unless  otherwise  speci- 
fied by  an  Act  of  Congress  enacted  after 
May  6.  1983.  except  that  with": 

(b)  in  section  4(aH2),  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  688dd(aK2)),  by  striking  "(except" 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  of 
paragraph  (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "except  .as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)(4)  and  unless— 

"(A)  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation 
Commission  approves  the  determination  of 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (b)(4)(AKii) 
that  the  lands  to  be  conveyed  are  no  longer 
needed  for  the  purposes  for  which  the 
System  was  established:  and": 

(c)  in  section  4(aK3).  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  668dd(aK3)),  by  striking  clauses  (ii> 
and  (iii)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(ii)  the  disposal,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of 
any  cooperative  agreement  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  (B)  of  this  paragraph,  of  any 
lands  within  any  such  area  which  were  in- 
cluded in  the  System  pursuant  to  that  coop- 
erative agreement:  or 

"(iii)  the  sale,  exchange,  or  interchange  of 
any  lands  within  any  such  area  under  sub- 
section (b)(4).":  and 

(d)  In  section  4(b),  as  rjnended  (16  U.S.C. 
668dd(b)>— 

(1)  by  striking  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2): 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  inserting  "(Includ- 
ing, but  only  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4), 
lands  within  the  System)"  aft^r  "jurisdic- 
tion": 

(3)  in  paragraph  (3)  by  striking  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  "and":  and 

(4)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  as  follows: 

"(4)  to  sell,  exchange,  or  interchange  by 
quitclaim  deed  all  right,  title,  and  Interest 
of  the  United  States  in  and  to  lands  or  in- 
terests in  lands  included  in  the  System,  and 
to  accept  as  consideration  for  the  lands  sold, 
exchanged,  or  interchanged  other  lands,  in- 
terest in  lands,  or  cash  payment,  or  any 
combination  of  such  forms  .<f  consideration, 
which,  in  the  case  of  conveyance  by  sale  or 
exchange,  is  at  least  equal  in  value  or.  in  the 
case  of  conveyance  by  interchange,  is  of  ap- 
proximately equal  value,  to  the  lands  being 
conveyed  by  the  Secretary,  but  only  if— 

"(A)(i)  the  lands  to  be  conveyed  are  not 
components  of  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System,  the  National  Wild  and 
Scenic  Rivers  System,  or  the  National  Trails 
System  and  are  not  under  study  for  possible 
inclusion  in  any  such  System: 

"(ii)  the  Secretary  determines,  after 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  the 
lands  to  be  conveyed  are  no  longer  needed 
for  the  purposes  for  which  the  System  was 
established;  and 

"(iii)  the  Secretary  has  provided  thirty 
days  notice  of  the  proposed  sale,  exchange, 
or  interchange  to  the  Congressional  delega- 
tion of  the  State  or  States  in  which  the 
lands  to  be  conveyed  are  legated  and  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  and  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries:  or 


"(B)  the  sale,  exchange,  or  interchange  is 
authorized  by  an  Act  of  Congress  enacted 
after  May  6.  1983. 

The  only  lands  and  interests  in  lands  in  the 
System  that  may  be  exchanged  under  sec- 
tion 1302(h)  of  the  Alaska  National  Interest 
Lands  Conservation  Act  of  1980  (16  U.S.C. 
3192(h))  are  those  lands  and  interests  in 
lands  described  in  this  subsection.  This  sub- 
section shall  not  be  construed  as  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  to  convey,  transfer,  assign, 
or  relinquish  his  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity to  administer  and  manage  through  the 
United  SUtes  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
lands  within  the  System  for  which  the 
United  States  retains  title.".* 


By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Heinz.   Mr.   Riegle.    and   Mr. 

Pell): 
S.  1233.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  drug- 
ging or  numbing  of  racehorses  and  re- 
lated practices,  and  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  certain 
activities  conducted  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  relating  to  such 
practices;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

PROHIBITION  OF  DRUGGING  OR  NTTMBING  OP 
RACEHORSES 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  reintroducing  legislation  to  estab- 
lish Federal  minimum  standards  to 
prohibit  the  drugging  or  numbing  of 
race  horses. 

This  bill  was  the  subject  of  hearings 
before  the  Criminal  Justice  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
during  the  last  Congress.  Based  on  the 
testimony  presented  at  those  hearings. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  misuse  of 
drugs  in  horse  racing  is  a  serious  na- 
tional problem  in  search  of  a  solution. 
The  use  of  potent,  illegal  drugs— often 
obtained  in  other  coimtries— has 
harmed  the  integrity  of  racing.  The 
misuse  of  legitimate  drugs  to  keep 
lame  horses  on  the  track  despite  their 
infirmities  risks  the  health  and  life  of 
horses  and  jockeys. 

Nearly  all  of  the  elements  of  the 
racing  industry  want  to  end  abusive 
drugging  practices.  Many  want  a 
return  to  a  regimen  of  nothing  more 
than  hay,  oats,  and  water.  Yet.  despite 
this  desire,  the  industry's  efforts  to 
unify  the  patchwork  quilt  of  State  reg- 
ulation, and  to  improve  State-level  de- 
tection and  enforcement  capabilities, 
remain  incomplete. 

The  legislation  I  introduce  today 
provides  a  solution  to  this  problem 
that  nevertheless  respects  the  strong 
interest  each  State  has  in  the  regula- 
tion of  its  racing  industry.  The  bill 
would  authorize  the  establishment  of 
minimum  Federal  standards  to  regu- 
late the  use  of  drugs  in  race  horses, 
and  would  create  an  effective  detec- 
tion and  enforcement  program.  States 
whose  drug-regulation  laws  and  pro- 
grams met  or  exceeded  the  Federal 
standards  would  be  exempt  from  the 
bill's  provisions.  Enforcement  of  the 
bill  would  be  delayed  for  2  years  so 
that  the  States  would  have  an  oppor- 


tunity to  bring  their  laws  into  con- 
formance with  the  Federal  standards. 
Only  if  a  State  failed  to  act  would  the 
Federal  Government  step  in. 

Horse  racing  is  a  huge  interstate 
business.  Horses  and  jockeys  travel 
from  State  to  State  to  compete.  In 
fact,  horses  may  be  trained  in  one 
State  and  raced  in  as  many  as  30.  As  a 
result,  there  is  a  compelling  need  for 
drugging  rules  and  enforcement  to  be 
uniform  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  National  Association  of  State 
Racing  Commissioners  has  recognized 
that  need,  as  have  many  other  ele- 
ments of  the  industry.  Regrettably, 
their  efforts  have  not  been  able  to 
bring  about  uniformity.  The  modest 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  achieve 
that  goal  by  creating  a  Federal  frame- 
work in  which  those  States  that  are 
committed  to  ending  drugging  abuses 
can  act. 

The  horse  that  runs  on  an  injured 
limb;  the  jockey  who  risks  his  life 
riding  an  unsoimd  mount;  the  racing 
fan  whose  sport  is  compromised  by 
drug  misuse;  all  deserve  the  protection 
that  this  legislation  would  help  to  pro- 
vide. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1233 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

DEFINITIONS 

Section  1.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "Administrator"  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Justice: 

(2)  the  term  "drugging."  when  used  with 
respect  to  a  horse  entered  in  a  horserace, 
means  administering  to  a  racehorse  of  any 
substance,  foreign  to  the  natural  horse, 
prior  to  the  start  of  a  horserace: 

(3)  the  term  "numbing,"  when  used  with 
respect  to  a  horse  entered  in  a  horserace, 
means  the  applying  of  ice.  dry  ice.  a  cold 
pack,  or  a  chemical  or  mechanical  freezing 
device  to  the  limbs  of  a  racehorse  within  ten 
hours  before  the  start  of  such  horserace,  or 
a  surgical  or  other  pr(x;edure.  which  was,  at 
any  time,  p>erformed  in  which  the  nerves  of 
such  horse  were  severed,  destroyed,  or  re- 
moved: 

(4)  the  term  "horserace"  means  any  ra«;e 
of  equine  animals  in  any  State  in  which  par- 
imutuel  betting  on  the  outcome  of  such  race 
is  permitted  in  such  State: 

(5)  the  term  "entered,"  when  used  with  re- 
spect to  a  horserace,  means  that  a  horse  has 
been  registered  with  the  racing  secretary  or 
other  authorized  racing  official  as  a  partici- 
pant in  a  specified  race,  and  not  withdrawn 
prior  to  presentation  of  the  horse  for  in- 
spection and  testing  pursuant  to  section 
6(a). 

(6)  the  term  "State"  means  any  of  the  sev- 
eral States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam.  American  Samoa, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands. 


findings 

Sec.  2.  The  Congreas  finds  that^ 

( 1 )  the  practice  of  drugging  or  numbing  a 
racehorse  prior  to  a  horserace— 

(A)  corrupts  the  integrity  of  the  sport  of 
horseracing  and  promotes  criminal  fraud  in 
such  sport. 

(B)  misleads  the  wagering  public  and 
those  desiring  to  purchase  such  horse  as  to 
the  condition  of  such  horse, 

(C)  poses  an  unreasonable  risk  of  serious 
injury  or  death  to  the  rider  of  such  horse 
and  to  the  rider  of  other  horses  competing 
in  the  same  race,  and 

(D)  is  cruel  and  inhumane  to  the  horse  so 
drugged  or  numt>ed: 

(2)  the  practice  of  drugging  or  numbing  a 
racehorse  adversely  affects  and  burdens 
interstate  commerce:  and 

(3)  criminal  penalties  and  other  sanctions 
are  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  and  elimi- 
nate such  practices. 

prohibited  conduct 
Sec.  3.  The  following  conduct  is  prohibit- 
ed: 

(1)  the  entering  of  a  horse  in  a  horserace 
by  the  trainer  or  owner  of  such  horse  if 
such  trainer  or  owner  knows  or  If  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  reasonable  care  such  trainer  or 
owner  should  know  that  such  horse  is 
drugged  or  numbed; 

(2)  the  drugging  or  numbing  of  a  race- 
horse with  knowledge  or  with  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  horse  will  compete  in  a 
horserace  while  so  drugged  or  numbed:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Administrator  may  by  regu- 
lation establish  permissible  trace  levels  of 
substances  foreign  to  the  natural  horse  that 
he  determines  to  be  innocuous: 

(3)  the  willful  failure  by  the  operator  of  a 
horseracing  facility  to  disqualify  a  horse 
from  competing  in  a  horserace  if  such  oper- 
ator has,  in  accordance  with  section  6(a)  of 
this  Act,  been  notified  that  such  horse  is 
drugged  or  numbed,  or  was  not  properly 
made  available  for  tests  or  inspections  as  re- 
quired under  such  section:  and 

(4)  the  willful  failure  by  the  operator  of  a 
horseracing  facility  to  prohibit  a  horse  from 
racing  if  such  operator  has,  in  accordance 
with  section  5(f)  of  this  Act,  been  notified 
that  such  horse  has  been  suspended  from 
racing. 

PENALTIES  AND  ENFORCEMENT  POWERS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Criminal  Penalties.— (1)( A) 
Except  as  provided  in  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph,  any  person  who  violates  any 
provision  of  section  4  of  this  Act  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

(B)  Any  person  who  violates  section  4  of 
this  Act  and  who  has  been  previously  con- 
victed for  a  violation  of  such  section  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $25,000,  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  three  years,  or  both, 
upon  conviction. 

(2)(A)  Whoever  forcibly  assaults,  resists, 
opposes,  impedes,  intimidates,  or  interferes 
with  a  person  while  such  person  is  engaged 
in  or  on  account  of  the  performance  by  such 
person  of  any  official  duties  delegated  to 
such  person  under  this  Act  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $25,000,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  three  years,  or  both. 

(B)  Whoever,  in  the  commission  of  any  of 
the  acts  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A)  of 
this  paragraph,  uses,  or  threatens  to  use  a 
deadly  or  dangerous  weapon  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $50,000.  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  ten  years,  or  both. 

(C)  Whoever  kills  a  person  while  such 
person  is  engaged  in  or  on  account  of  the 


performance  by  such  person  of  any  official 
duties  of  such  person  under  this  Act  shall 
be  punished  as  provided  in  sections  1111  and 
1112  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

(3)  Whoever  knowingly  makes,  or  causes 
to  t>e  made,  a  false  entry  or  statement  in  a 
report  or  account  required  to  be  made  under 
this  Act:  knowingly  fails  to  make  full.  true, 
and  correct  entries  in  such  records:  removes 
any  such  documentary  evidence  out  of  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States:  mutilates, 
alters,  or  by  any  other  means  falsifies  any 
such  documentary  evidence:  or  refuses  to 
submit  any  dcxnimentary  evidence  to  the 
Administrator  for  Inspection  and  copying 
shall  be  guilty  of  an  offense  against  the 
United  States,  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000.  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  three  years,  or 
both. 

(b)  Disqualifications  of  Offenders.— <1). 
Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  by  order  of  the  Administrator,  be 
disqualified  from  entering  a  horse  in  a 
horserace,  operating  a  horseracing  facility, 
or  performing  for  gain  any  service  rendered 
in  connection  with  horseracing,  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  one  year. 

(2)  Any  person  who  violates  any  provision 
of  this  Act  and  who  has  been  previously 
convicted  for  a  violation  of  such  Act  shall, 
by  order  of  the  Administrator,  be  disquali- 
fied from  entering  a  horse  In  a  horserace, 
operating  a  horseracing  facility,  or  perform- 
ing for  gain  any  service  rendered  In  connec- 
tion with  horseracing,  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  five  years. 

(c)  Civil  Penalties:  Review  and  Enforce- 
ment.—(IKA)  Any  person  who  knowingly 
violates  an  order  of  disqualification  Issued 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
liable  to  the  United  States  for  a  civil  penal- 
ty of  not  more  than  $15,000  for  each  such 
violation. 

(B)  The  operator  of  a  horseracing  facility 
which  knowinelv  allows  a  person  to  enter  a 
horse  In  a  horserace  or  perform  for  gain  any 
service  rendered  In  connection  with  horse- 
racing In  violation  of  an  order  of  disqualifi- 
cation entered  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  be  liable  to  the  United  SUtes 
for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than  $15,000 
for  each  such  violation. 

(2)  No  civil  penalty  shall  be  assessed 
against  any  person  under  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  unless  such  person  is  given 
notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
before  the  Administrator  with  respect  to 
such  violation.  The  amount  of  any  such  civil 
penalty  shall  be  assessed  by  the  Administra- 
tor by  written  order.  In  determining  the 
amount  of  such  penalty,  the  Administrator 
shall  take  Into  account  all  factors  relevant 
to  such  determination.  Including  the  nature, 
circumstances,  extent,  and  gravity  of  the 
prohibited  conduct,  and,  with  respect  to  the 
person  found  to  have  engaged  in  such  con- 
duct, the  degree  of  culpability,  any  history 
of  prior  offenses,  ability  to  pay,  effect  on 
ability  to  continue  to  do  business,  and  such 
other  matters  as  Justice  may  require. 

(3)  Any  person  as  to  whom  a  civil  penalty 
Is  assessed  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section may  obtain  review  in  the  court  of 
appeals  of  the  United  States  for  the  circuit 
in  which  such  person  resides  or  has  his 
place  of  business  or  In  the  United  SUtes 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  filing  a  notice  of  appeal  in  such  court 
within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  such 
order  and  by  simultaneously  sending  a  copy 
of  such  notice  by  certified  mall  to  the  Ad- 
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ministrator.  The  Administrator  shall 
promptly  file  in  such  court  a  certified  copy 
of  the  record  upon  which  such  violation  was 
found  and  such  penalty  assessed,  as  provid- 
ed under  section  3112  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code.  The  findings  of  the  Ad- 
miniatrator  shall  be  set  aside  if  found  to  be 
unsupported  by  substantial  evidence. 

(4)  If  a  person  fails  to  pay  an  assessment 
of  a  civil  penalty  after  it  has  become  a  final 
and  unappealable  order,  or.  if  an  appeal  is 
talien.  after  the  appropriate  court  of  ap- 
peals has  entered  final  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Administrator,  the  Administrator  shall 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  General, 
who  shall  recover  the  amount  assessed  in 
any  appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States.  In  such  recovery  action,  the  validity 
and  appropriateness  of  the  final  order  im- 
posing the  civil  penalty  shall  not  be  subject 
to  review. 

(d)  SuspcHstON  or  Horsi  From  Racing.— 
(I)  Any  racehorse  found  to  have  been 
drugged  or  numbed  in  violation  of  this  Act 
shall,  subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section, be  suspended  from  competing  in 
any  horserace  for  a  period  of  six  months  for 
the  first  infraction,  and  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  twelve  months  for  each  subse- 
quent infraction. 

(2)  No  racehorse  shall  be  suspended  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  unless  the 
owner  of  such  horse  is  given  notice  and  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  the  Ad- 
ministrator within  two  weelcs  after  the  date 
on  which  the  infraction  referred  to  in  such 
paragraph  is  discovered.  The  appeal  proce- 
dure set  forth  in  subsection  (cHS)  of  this 
section  shall  apply  with  respect  to  any  sus- 
pension order  made  in  a  hearing  conducted 
under  this  paragraph. 

(e)  NOTIFICATIOH  or  SUSPKNSIOIIS  AWB  Dis- 

QUAUFicATiOHS.— Notification  of  all  suspen- 
sions and  disqualifications  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  transmitted  to  the  operator  of 
each  horseracing  facility  in  accordance  with 
such  procedures  as  the  Administrator  shall 
by  regulation  prescribe. 

(f)  Modification  of  Penalties.— The  Ad- 
ministrator may,  in  his  discretion,  compro- 
mise, modify,  or  remit,  with  or  without  con- 
ditions, any  civil  penalty,  disqualification,  or 
suspension  assessed  under  this  subsection. 

(g)  Production  of  Witnesses,  Books. 
Papers,  and  DocxniENTs;  Depositions;  Fees: 
Jurisdiction.— ( 1  >  The  Administrator  may 
require  by  subpena  the  attendance  and  tes- 
timony of  witnesses  or  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  or  other  documentary  evi- 
dence relating  to  any  matter  under  investi- 
gation or  the  subject  of  a  proceeding  under 
this  Act.  Witnesses  summoned  before  the 
Administrator  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees 
and  mileage  as  are  paid  witnesses  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  The  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  boolcs,  papers,  and  documents, 
may  be  required  at  any  designated  place 
from  any  place  in  the  United  States.  In  case 
of  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon  a 
person  under  this  Act,  the  Administrator,  or 
any  party  to  a  proceeding  held  t>efore  the 
Administrator  under  this  Act,  may  petition 
the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  in  which  such  person  is  found, 
resides,  or  transacts  business,  to  issue  an 
order  requiring  such  person  to  comply  with 
such  subpena. 

(3)  The  Administrator  may  order  testimo- 
ny to  be  taken  by  deposition  under  oath  in 
any  proceeding  or  investigation  pending 
before  him,  at  any  stage  or  such  proceeding 
or  Investigation.  A  deposition  may  be  taken 
before  any  person  designated  by  the  Admin- 


istrator who  has  power  to  administer  oatl.s. 
The  Administrator  may  require  the  produc- 
tion of  relevant  books,  papers,  or  other  doc- 
umentary evidence  at  the  taking  of  such  a 
deposition. 

(4)  Witnesses  whose  depositions  are  taken 
and  the  persons  taking  them  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  the  same  fees  as  are  paid  for  like 
services  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 

(5)  The  United  States  district  courts,  the 
District  Court  of  Guam,  the  District  Court 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  highest  court  of 
American  Samoa,  and  the  United  States 
courts  of  the  other  territories  are  vested 
with  Jurisdiction  specifically  to  enforce,  and 
to  prevent  and  restrain  violations  of  this 
Act.  and  shall  have  Jurisdiction  in  all  other 
kinds  of  cases  arising  under  this  Act. 

(h)  Detention  of  Horses:  Seizure  and 
Condemnation  of  Equipment.- (I)  A  person 
appointed  under  section  6  of  this  Act  may 
detain  (for  a  period  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
four  hours)  for  examination,  testing,  or  the 
taking  of  evidence,  any  horse  at  a  horserace 
which  is  drugged  or  numbed,  or  which  such 
veterinary  doctor,  based  upon  the  results  of 
an  inspection,  test,  or  other  procedure  con- 
ducted under  such  section,  has  probable 
cause  to  believe  is  drugged  or  numbed.  Any 
horse  which  is  detained  subject  to  this  para- 
graph shall  not,  during  such  detention,  be 
moved  from  the  place  where  such  horse  is 
so  detained  except  as  authorized  by  such 
veterinary  doctor. 

(2)  Any  equipment,  device,  paraphernalia, 
or  substance  used  in  violation  of  any  provi- 
sion of  this  Act  or  any  regulation  issued 
thereunder,  or  which  contributed  to  the 
drugging  or  numbing  of  any  horse  at  or 
prior  to  any  horserace,  shall  be  liable  to  be 
proceeded  against  by  process  of  libel  for  the 
seizure  and  condemnation  of  such  equip- 
ment, device,  paraphernalia,  or  substance, 
in  any  United  States  district  court  within 
the  Jurisdiction  in  which  such  equipment, 
device,  paraphernalia,  or  substance  is  found. 
Such  proceedings  shall  conform  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  proceedings  in  rem  in  admiralty. 
inspections,  tests,  and  records 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Appointment  of  Personnel.— 
For  purposes  of  detecting  violations  of  this 
Act.  the  Administrator  shall  appoint  quali- 
fied veterinary  doctors,  biochemists,  and 
such  other  personnel  as  the  Administrator 
considers  necessary.  Such  veterinary  doc- 
tors, biochemists,  and  other  personnel  shall, 
in  accordance  with  such  procedures  as  the 
Administrator  shall  by  regulation  pre- 
scribe— 

(1)  anals^ze  the  blood  sample  which  shall 
be  taken  from  each  horse  entered  in  a 
horserace  no  sooner  than  six  hours  and  no 
later  than  four  hours  before  the  start  of 
such  horserace  to  determine  if  such  horse 
has  been  drugged: 

(2)  examine  each  horse  entered  in  a  horse- 
race within  one  hour  before  the  start  of 
such  horserace  to  determine  if  such  horse 
has  been  numbed: 

(3)  analyze  samples  of  urine  and  blood 
which  shall  be  taken  immediately  after  a 
horserace  from  horses  that  competed  in 
such  race,  to  determine  if  such  horses  have 
been  drugged: 

(4)  perform  such  other  similar  tests  and 
inspections  as  the  Administrator  considers 
necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act: 

(5)  store  blood  and  urine  samples  in  a 
frozen  state  or  in  any  other  appropriate 
manner  so  that  they  may  be  preserved  for 
future  analysis. 

The  identity  of  any  racehorse  determined 
under  this  subsection  to  be  drugged  or 
numbed  shall,  in  accordance  with  such  pro- 


cedures as  the  Administrator  shall  by  regu- 
lation prescribe,  be  reported  to  the  operator 
of  the  horseracing  facility,  the  Administra- 
tor, and  the  appropriate  United  States  at- 
torney. The  identity  of  any  racehorse  not 
made  available,  in  accordance  with  such  reg- 
ulations as  the  Administrator  shall  pre- 
scribe, for  any  test  or  inspection  required 
under  this  subsection  shall  likewise  l>e  re- 
ported to  such  operator. 

(b)  Testing  Facilities.- (1 )  The  operator 
of  a  horseracing  facility  shall,  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  the  Administrator 
shall  prescribe,  provide  the  Administrator 
with  adequate  space  and  facilities  in  order 
that  the  inspections,  tests,  and  other  proce- 
dures described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion may  be  performed.  Access  to  such  space 
and  facilities  shall  be  restricted  in  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  prescribe. 

(2)  Any  horseracing  facility  which  fails  to 
comply  with  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall,  by  order  of  the  Administrator,  be 
disqualified  from  holding  horseraces  while 
such  facility  remains  in  noncompliance  with 
such  paragraph.  The  operator  of  a  horserac- 
ing facility  which  violates  such  an  order 
shaU  be  liable  to  the  United  SUtes  for  a 
civil  penalty  of  not  less  than  $10,000.  and 
not  more  than  $250,000  for  each  day  of  such 
noncompliance. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  sections  5  (c)  and  (f) 
of  this  Act,  relating  to  the  assessment, 
review,  collection,  and  compromise,  modifi- 
cation, or  remission  of  a  civil  penalty  apply 
with  respect  to  civil  penalties  under  this 
subsection. 

(c)  Recordkeeping  and  Reporting  Re- 
quirements; Availability  of  Records.— The 
operator  of  any  horseracing  facility  shall  es- 
tablish ana  maintain  such  records,  make 
such  reports,  and  provide  such  information 
as  the  Administrator  may  by  regulation  rea- 
sonably require  for  the  purpose  of  imple- 
menting this  Act  or  to  determine  compli- 
ance with  this  Act.  Upon  request  of  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  duly  designated  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, such  operator  shall  permit 
entry  at  all  reasonable  times  for  the  inspec- 
tion and  copying  (on  or  off  the  premises)  of 
records  required  to  be  maintained  under 
this  subsection. 

APPROPRIATE  USE  OF  EMPLOYEES  OF  DRUG  EN- 
FORCEMENT ADMINISTRATION  AND  OP  COII- 
SENTING  states:  RESEARCH  STUDIES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Administrator,  in  carrying 
out  this  Act,  shall  utilize,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  the  existing  personnel 
and  facilities  of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Justice.  The 
Administrator  is  further  authorized  to  uti- 
lize the  officers  and  employees  of  any  State, 
with  its  consent,  and  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, to  assist  him  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  conduct  re- 
search studies  to  develop  methods  and  tech- 
niques to  identify  drugging  and  numbing 
practices.  The  Administrator  may  contract 
for  such  studies  with  universities,  schools  of 
veterinary  medicine  or  other  institutions  or 
individuals  having  special  expertise  in  the 
detection  of  drugging  and  numbing. 

STATE  EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  7.  At  the  request  of  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  any  State,  the  Administrator  shall 
exempt  that  State  from  the  operation  of 
this  Act  if  he  finds  that  the  State  has  en- 
acted and  put  into  operation  a  comparable 
program  to  prohibit  the  drugging  and 
numbing  of  racehorses.  In  determining 
whether  the  State  program  is  comparable. 


the  Administrator  shall  examine  the  prac- 
tices prohibited  by  State  law.  the  inspec- 
tions and  tests  required,  and  the  penalties 
imposed.  The  Administrator  shall  review 
the  operations  of  each  exempted  State's 
program  on  an  annual  basis  and  shall 
revoke  the  exemption  if  the  program  fails  to 
meet  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  The  assess- 
ment provided  for  In  section  11  of  this  Act 
shall  not  be  levied  in  any  exempted  State. 

REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

Sk.  8.  On  or  before  the  expiration  of 
eighteen  calendar  months  following  July  1, 
1980,  and  every  twenty-four  calendar 
months  thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall 
submit  to  Congress  a  report  upon  the  mat- 
ters covered  by  this  Act,  including  enforce- 
ment and  other  actions  taken  thereunder, 
together  with  such  recommendations  for 
legislative  and  other  action  as  the  Adminis- 
trator deems  appropriate. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATION  AND  FEES 

Sbc.  9.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  first  two  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
Act  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Federal  enforcement  program. 
For  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  the  Adminis- 
trator may,  in  order  to  meet  the  costs  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  this  Act,  assess  a  daily  fee 
for  each  racing  day  upon  the  operation  of 
every  horseracing  facility  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  Such  fees  may  vary  to 
take  into  account  the  size  of  the  facility, 
and  shall  be  assessed  and  collected  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  procedures  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  by  regulation  prescribe.  No 
funds  shall  be  collected  nor  shall  any  be 
spent  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
for  any  fiscal  year  beginning  more  than  ten 
years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  18  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
CODE 

Sec.  10.  Section  19S2(b)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  interstate  and  for- 
eign travel  or  transportation  in  aid  of  rack- 
eteering enterprise,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
immediately  before  the  period,  "or  any  act 
committed  In  violation  of  section  3  of  the 
Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  prohibit  the  drug- 
ging or  numbing  of  racehorses  and  related 
practices,  and  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  certain  activities 
conducted  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
relating  to  such  practices',  effective  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  fiscal  year  beginning 
more  than  two  fiscal  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  such  Act". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  11.  The  prohibitions  in  this  Act  in- 
cluding section  10  shall  become  effective 
and  enforceable  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
fiscal  year  beginning  more  than  two  fiscal 
years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  in  order  to  allow  the  States  to  develop 
programs  qualifying  for  State  exemptions 
under  section  7  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Symms.  Mr.  Laxalt, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr.  Gorton.  Mr.  Nunm,  Mr. 
BoREN,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Helms, 
Mr.   Sasser.   Mr.   Glenn,   Mr. 

DURENBERGER,     Mr.     FORD,     Mr. 

RuDifAN,  Mr.  Inoute,  Mr. 
Mitchell.  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
East.  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Mat- 
TiNGLY.     Mr,     Cochran,     Mr. 


Motnihah.  Mr.  Bumpers,  and 

Mr.  Thurmond): 
S.J.  Res.  97.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  erection  of  a  memorial  on 
public  grounds  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  its  environs,  in  honor  and 
commemoration  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  the  allied  forces  who  served  in  the 
Korean  war,  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

KOREAN  WAR  MEMORIAL 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  resolution  to 
authorize  the  erection  of  a  memorial 
to  honor  those  brave  men  and  women 
who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  the 
Korean  war. 

The  United  States  joined  with  16 
Allied  Nations  30  years  ago  to  protect 
the  freedom  of  South  Korea  from 
Communist  aggression.  Nearly  6  mil- 
lion Americans  fought  in  Korea- 
fighting  for  the  dem(x;ratic  freedoms 
this  country  cherishes.  100,000  Ameri- 
cans were  wounded  in  the  fighting  and 
54,000  were  killed.  Their  sacrifice  de- 
serves recognition. 

Today  over  5.7  million  Korean  war 
veterans  are  living  in  the  United 
States,  but  their  dedication  to  protect- 
ing freedom  has  largely  been  ignored. 
If  the  television  show  M.A.S.H.  had 
not  been  on  the  air— a  favorate  of 
mine  I  must  admit— most  people  in  the 
United  States  would  probably  have 
forgotten  our  successful  efforts  to  pre- 
serve South  Korea's  sovereignty. 

My  legislation  seeks  to  correct  this 
lack  of  recognition  by  authorizing  the 
erection  of  a  Korean  war  memorial  on 
public  grounds  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  its  environs. 

A  committee  has  already  been 
formed  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to 
construct  such  a  memorial.  Former 
President  Gerald  R.  Ford,  Mrs.  Doug- 
las MacArthur.  Gen.  Matthew  Ridge- 
way,  Senator  Paul  Laxalt,  Rev.  Theo- 
dore Hesberg,  and  Speaker  of  the 
House  Tip  O'Neill  are,  among  others, 
members  of  the  memorial's  national 
sponsoring  committee. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  memo- 
rial will  be  built  without  the  use  of 
public  funds.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  National  Conunission  on 
Fine  Arts,  and  the  National  Capitol 
Planning  Commisison  will  select  the 
site  and  approve  the  design.  Mainte- 
nance will  be  provided  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  de- 
pending on  the  location  of  the  memo- 
rial. But  funds  to  build  the  memorial 
will  come  solely  from  private  sources. 

I  hope  the  Senate  takes  this  oppor- 
tunity to  honor  those  who  served  so 
well  in  the  Korean  war.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  with  me  in  supporting 
this  resolution  in  recognition  of  the 
Korean  war  veteran.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

s.  lis 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abdnor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLESTON)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  113,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
repeal  the  highway-use  tax  on  heavy 
trucks  and  to  increase  the  tax  on 
diesel  fuel  used  in  heavy  trucks. 

S.  T«0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Gorton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  790.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act  and  section  32  of  the  act  of  August 
24,  1935,  to  include  fish  and  fish  prod.- 
ucts  within  the  meaning  of  agricultur- 
al commodities. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
869,  a  bill  to  amend  the  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945. 

S.  911 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  911.  a  bill  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission to  make  recommendations  for 
changes  in  the  role  of  nonparty  multi- 
candidate  political  action  conunittees 
in  the  financing  of  campaigns  of  can- 
didates for  Federal  office. 

S.  1004 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1004,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral employees  health  benefits  plan 
provisions  of  chapter  89,  title  5,  United 
States  Code  to  assure  adequate  mental 
health  benefit  levels  and  otherwise 
limit  benefit  reductions. 

S.  1043 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1043,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  tax  incentives  for  small  busi- 
ness. 

S.  1093 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
(Whiles)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1093,  a  bill  to  provide  for  research  on 
the  evaluation  and  assessment  of  edu- 
cation in  mathematics  and  sciences. 

S.  1113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddleston)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor of  S.  1113,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
vide that  tax-exempt  interest  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account  in  determining 
the  amount  of  social  security  benefits 
to  be  taxed. 
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■.  list 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
MrrzENBAUM).  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  EIxon)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1159,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1979 
to  extend  the  provisions  relating  to 
the  export  of  domestically  produced 
crude  oiL 

SmATE  JOIin  RESOLimOR  77 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NiCKLES)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  77,  a 
joint  resolution  designating  "National 
Animal  Agriculture  Week." 

SKMATS  JOnr  RISOLUTION  83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heiitz,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hixms),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond). 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Btrd)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  83,  a  bill  to 
recognize  Senior  Center  Week  during 
Senior  Citizen  Month  as  proclaimed 
by  the  President. 

SEN  ATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  94 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Grasslet)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  94,  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  designate  May 
8,  1983  to  June  19,  1983,  as  "Family 
Reunion  Month." 

SENATE  CONCDHRENT  RESOLUTION  2  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Staitord),  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tson- 
GAS),  and  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 21.  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  re- 
specting the  administration  of  title  X 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  72 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NiCKLEs)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Resolution  72,  a  resolu- 
tion to  assure  Israel's  security,  to 
oppose  advance  arms  sales  to  Jordan, 
and  to  further  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motnihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hart)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  133,  a  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  in 
support  of  "Solidarity  Simday." 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 32-RAISING  THE  AGE 
FOR  DRINKING  AND  PURCHAS- 
ING ALCOHOL 

Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BuRDicK,  Mr.  Prtor,  Mr.  Dole,  and 
Mr.  Danforth)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution:  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary: 

S.  Con.  Res.  32 

Whereas  of  the  25,000  persons  who  die 
each  year  in  drunk  driving  accidents,  5.000 
are  teenagers  and  almost  35  percent  are  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  24: 

Whereas  almost  60  percent  of  fatally  in- 
jured teenage  drivers  had  alcohol  in  their 
blood: 

Whereas  life  expectancy  in  America  has 
improved  over  the  past  75  years  for  every 
age  group,  except  15-to  24-year-olds,  and  the 
leading  single  cause  of  death  for  this  age 
group  is  drunli  driving: 

Whereas  available  data  shows  a  direct  cor- 
relation between  minimum  drinking  age  and 
alcohol-related  accidents  in  the  18- to  21- 
year-old  group: 

Whereas  numerous  empirical  investiga- 
tions have  shown  significant  increases  in 
motor  vehicle  crash  involvement  among 
young  drivers  after  reductioits  in  the  drink- 
ing age: 

Whereas  as  a  result  of  this  emerging  re- 
search, a  number  of  States  in  recent  years 
raised  the  drinking  age:  and 

Whereas  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  has  urged  that  the  legal  mini- 
mum age  for  drinking  and  purchasing  alco- 
hol be  raised  to  21  years  nationwide  in  an 
effort  to  cut  the  highway  death  toll  from 
drunken  driving:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringf.  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  age  for 
drinking  and  purchasing  all  alcoholic  bever- 
ages should  be  raised  to  21  years  in  those  34 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  where 
the  drinking  age  is  now  less  than  21  years. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  a  sense-of-the- 
Congress  resolution  concerning  the 
legal  minimum  age  for  drinking  and 
purchasing  alcohol.  This  resolution 
was  introduced  at  the  end  of  the  last 
Congress.  The  essence  of  this  resolu- 
tion expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  legal  age  for  drinking 
should  be  raised  to  the  age  of  21  in 
those  34  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia where  the  drinking  age  is  now 
less  than  21.  This  resolution  follows 
the  recommendation  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  which 
has  urged  that  the  minimum  age  for 
drinking  and  purchase  of  liquor  be 
raised  uniformly  in  the  United  States 
to  21  years. 

The  imderlying  facts  are  overwhelm- 
ing. Of  the  25,000  persons  who  die 
each  year  in  drunk-driving  accidents, 
some  5,000  are  teenagers.  Of  the  fatal- 
ly injured  teenagers  in  automobile  ac- 
cidents, some  60  percent  of  those  have 
alcohol  in  their  blood.  In  the  course  of 
the  past  75  years,  the  life  expectancy 
in  the  United  States  had  increased  for 
every  group  except  one  age  bracket, 
and  that  is  in  the  15-  to  24-year-old 


category.  The  leading  single  cause  of 
death  in  this  group  was  drunk  driving. 

The  legal  age  for  drinking  had  gen- 
erally been  21  until  a  series  of  State 
laws  were  changed  in  the  1970's  to 
reduce  that  age  in  accordance  with 
general  efforts  to  give  full  legal  rights 
to  those  18  and  above.  In  light  of  the 
empirical  evidence  which  we  have, 
there  is  good  reason  at  this  time  to  re- 
verse that  trend  and  make  the  legal 
age  21.  as  it  had  Ijeen  for  so  long  in 
the  past. 

It  is  my  view  that  it  would  be  most 
appropriate  for  the  U.S.  Senate  to 
enact  this  resolution  to  express  our 
sense  and  join  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  urging  that  the  States 
which  have  jurisdiction  over  this  issue 
raise  the  legal  age  for  drinking  and 
purchase  of  alcohol  to  21  years  of  age. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  134-RE- 
FERRING  THE  BILL  S.  1229  TO 
THE  COURT  OP  CLAIMS 

Mr.  COHEN  submitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Res.  134 

Resolved,  That  S.  1229  entitled  "A  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Richard  C.  Rianhard  of  Bar 
Harbor,  Maine"  now  pending  in  the  Senate, 
together  with  all  the  accompanying  papers, 
is  referred  to  the  chief  judge  of  the  United 
States  Claims  Court.  The  chief  judge  shall 
proceed  according  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 1492  and  2509  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  and  report  l>ack  to  the  Senate,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such  find- 
ings of  fact  and  conclusions  that  are  suffi- 
cient to  inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  demand  as  a  legal  or 
equitable  claim  against  the  United  States  or 
a  gratuity,  and  the  amount.-ii  niyr  legally 
or  equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to 
the  claimant. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  135— RELA- 
TIVE TO  THE  WILLIAMSBURG 
SUMMIT 

Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself,  Mr.  Do- 
BiENici,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  Danforth,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Chafee,  Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr.  Matting- 
ly) submitted  the  following  resolution: 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

S.  Res.  135 

Whereas  the  continuing  misalinement  of 
major  currencies  with  the  United  States 
dollar  is  a  principal  factor  in  undermining 
United  States  trade  competitiveness  and  in 
depressing  the  United  States  economy  over 
the  past  2  years:  and 

Whereas  the  consequence  has  been  the 
loss  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs, 
severe  dislocation  in  many  areas  of  the 
United  States  economy,  and  the  generation 
of  protectionist  pressures;  and 

Whereas  persisting  disparities  in  interest 
rate  levels  between  the  United  States  and 
other  key  currency  countries  have  contrib- 
uted heavily  to  these  ongoing  exchange  rate 
misalinements:  and 

Whereas  both  these  maladjustments 
result  in  major  part  from  inadequate  coordi- 


nation and  harmonization  of  general  eco- 
nomic policies  among  the  United  States  and 
other  key  currency  countries:  and 

Whereas  European  and  Japanese  officials 
have  indicated  a  desire  to  discuss  remedies 
for  these  problems:  and 

Whereas  the  forthcoming  Williamsburg 
Summit  conference  at  the  end  of  May  will 
bring  together  the  leaders  of  key  currency 
countries:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that:  First,  the  President  should  ar- 
range to  have  included  among  the  highest 
priority  themes  of  the  Williamsburg 
Summit  to  seek  a  consensus  among  the  par- 
ticipants on  the  need  to  improve  the  coordi- 
nation of  economic  policies  among  Summit 
countries,  aimed  at  reducing  disparities  in 
economic  policies.  Interest  rates,  and  ex- 
change rates  l>etween  the  major  industrial 
nations:  at  stemming  current  dangerous  pro- 
tectionist pressures:  and  at  hastening  a 
healthy  and  sustained  recovery  of  industrial 
economies  and  of  international  trade. 

Second,  such  consensus  should  include  an- 
nouncement of  a  mechanism  or  procedure 
for  such  consultation  on  a  close  and  con- 
tinuing basis  so  long  as  important  protec- 
tionist pressure  and  increased  governmental 
intervention  in  international  trade  remains 
a  danger  to  the  world  trade  system:  and 

Third,  such  consensus  should  also  Include 
provision  for  an  early  meeting  of  Summit 
country  Ministers  of  Finance  and  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
consider  steps  to  achieve  better  alinement 
between  the  Interest  rates  and  major  cur- 
rencies and  to  make  public  the  objectives  of 
such  steps:  and 

Fourth,  the  President  should  arrange,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Williamsburg  Summit, 
bilateral  discussions  with  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Japan  to  initiate  special  efforts  to 
bring  about  consensus  and  joint  action  to 
achieve  the  earliest  possible  further  realine- 
ment  of  the  yen  and  dollar  exchange  rates. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  today  a  resolution  on  a 
matter  of  great  importance  for  the 
United  States  and  for  our  major  trad- 
ing partners  among  both  industrial 
and  developing  nations. 

At  stake  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  American  jolis,  billions  of  dollars  of 
U.S.  exports,  and  the  rescue  of  the 
world  economy  from  a  perilous  over- 
hang of  excessive  indebtedness  and 
protective  trade  measures.  In  effect, 
this  resolution  asks  the  President  to 
seek  agreement  by  the  leading  nations 
to  coordinate  economic  policies  so  as 
to  remedy  misalinement  of  interest 
and  exchange  rates  and  to  hasten  a 
healthy  recovery  of  the  world  econo- 
my. Otherwise  we  face  a  real  danger 
that  the  international  economic 
system  may  come  crashing  down  in  a 
tide  of  payment  deficits,  unpaid  debts, 
and  defensive  trade  measures. 

At  a  hearing  held  by  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  last  month,  we 
heard  compelling  statements  of  the 
critical  importance  of  this  issue.  C. 
Fred  Bergsten,  of  the  International 
Economic  Institute,  stated  before  the 
committee  that,  "The  continuing  sub- 
stantial misalinement  of  the  dollar  ex- 
change rate,  particularly  vis-a-vis  the 
yen,  remains  the  most  critical  trade 


and  international  economic  problem 
currently  facing  the  United  States." 

He  pointed  out  that  the  decline  in 
net  U.S.  exports  resulting  from  dollar 
overvaluation  in  1981-82  accounted  for 
over  two-thirds  of  the  decline  in  U.S. 
gross  national  product  during  that 
period. 

Lee  Morgan,  chairman  of  the  Cater- 
pillar Tractor  Co.,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  Business  Roundtable.  empha- 
sized that  exchange  rates  are  not 
properly  reflecting  trade  competitive- 
ness and  that  this  is  "influencing  pro- 
tectionist sentiments  that  are  growing 
in  the  world." 

The  importance  the  business  com- 
munity ascribes  to  this  issue  is  well  il- 
lustrated by  the  letter  I  received  from 
Alexander  Trowbridge,  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, which  states: 

As  you  know,  NAM  represents  80%  to  85% 
of  U.S.  manufacturing  output.  The  ex- 
change rate  misalinement  with  the  yen  is 
the  number  one  issue  on  the  minds  of  corpo- 
rate leaders  who  must  compete  head-to- 
head  with  Japan  in  this  market,  third  coun- 
try markets,  or  for  a  share  of  the  Japanese 
market. 

NAM  strongly  supports  you  and  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  approach  in  ad- 
dressing the  exchange  rate  issue  with  Japan 
in  the  manner  you  propose. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  NAM  Presi- 
dent Trowbridge  be  included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Association 

OF  Manufacturers, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  4,  1983. 
Hon.  (Charles  H.  Percy, 
ChatTTnan,  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, Senate  Dirksen  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Percy:  Your  proposed 
sense-of-the-Congress  resolution  that  the 
United  States  Government  should  raise  the 
exchange  rate  issue  in  the  context  of  the 
yen-dollar  misalignment  at  the  Williams- 
burg summit  is  a  very  constructive  initia- 
tive. NAM  has  raised  this  issue  with  the  Ad- 
ministration in  pre-summit  discussions  but 
has  found  the  Administration  pre-occupied 
with  "proving"  that  exchange  intervention 
never  works. 

As  you  know,  NAM  represents  about  80 
percent  to  85  percent  of  U.S.  manufacturing 
output.  The  exchange  rate  misalignment 
with  the  yen  is  the  number  one  issue  on  the 
minds  of  corporate  leaders  who  must  com- 
pete head-to-head  with  Japan  in  this 
market,  third  country  markets,  or  for  a 
share  of  the  Japanese  market. 

We  find  the  formulation  of  your  resolu- 
tion—relating macro-economic  policies,  in- 
terest rates  policies  and  exchange  rate  poli- 
cies among  the  summit  countries— as  a 
sound  way  of  approaching  the  exchange 
rate  issue.  The  specific  follow-up  approach 
with  Japan  thus  becomes  a  logical  step 
within  an  appropriate  international  frame- 
work, including  a  role  for  the  International 
Monetary  Fund. 

NAM  strongly  supports  you  and  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  approach  in  ad- 
dressing the  exchange  rate  issue  with  Japan 


in  the  manner  you  propose.  Tour  leadership 
is  appreciated. 
Sincerely, 

A.B.  Thowbridcc, 

President 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a 
Summit  understanding,  such  as  this 
resolution  proposes,  is  not  an  empty 
gesture  nor  wishful  thinking,  because 
we  see  abundant  signs  that  European 
and  Japanese  officials  are  deeply  con- 
cerned and  would  like  to  explore  such 
an  understanding.  For  the  United 
States  to  respond  positively,  or  better 
still,  to  lead,  will  send  the  right  signal 
to  partners  looking  for  cooperative  so- 
lutions. 

This  resolution  comes  to  the  floor 
with  an  impressive  array  of  support 
which  has  come  forward  in  just  3  days 
since  I  first  offered  If  for  cosponsor- 
ship.  Joining  me  in  submitting  it  to 
the  Senate  are  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  both  sides  of  the  isle,  in- 
cluding Senators  Bradley,  CThafeb,. 
Danforth,  Dodo,  I>omenici,  Dixoh. 
Heinz,  Levin,  and  Mattingly.  In  addic- 
tion, we  have  seen  a  rapid  tide  of  sup- 
port from  the  private  sector  in  the 
same  brief  period,  including  the  Busi- 
ness Roundtable,  Emergency  Commit- 
tee for  American  Trade.  President's 
Export  Council,  Motor  Vehicle  Manu- 
facturers Association,  the  Machine 
Tool  Builders'  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers. 

I  call  upon  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  resolution  your  earliest  and 
utmost  attention  so  that  we  may 
signal  clearly  to  all  the  leaders  of  the 
Summit  cotmtries  the  importance  of 
resolving  this  critical  world  problem. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 


DOMENICI  AMENDMENT  NO.  1239 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RuDMAN,  Mr.  DuRENBERGER,  and  Mr. 
Abdnor)  propMised  an  amendment  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  27)  revising  and  replacing  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  1983,  and 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1984,  1985,  and  19<<6:  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, insert  the  following: 

On  page  3.  beginning  with  line  10,  strike 
out  through  line  23  on  page  16  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $875,925,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $910,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $982,575,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $1,048,900,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $807,325,000,000. 
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Fiscal  yemr  1984:  $850,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $910,675,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1988:  $984,400,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $304,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $163,500,000,000. 
Flacal  year  1985:  $147,400,000,000. 
Flacal  year  1986:  $133,600,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $1,383,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,591,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,789,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $1,980,600,000,000.  and 
the  amounts  by  which  the  temporary  statu- 
tory limits)  on  such  debt  should  t>e  accord- 
ingly increased  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $93,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $207,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $198,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986:  $191,200,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1.  1982.  October  1.  1983.  October 
1.  1984.  and  October  1.  1985.  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$55,400,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  giiarantee  commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$48,200,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$48,100,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$97,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$40,700,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$101,000,000,000. 

(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  years  1983  through  1986  for  each 
major  functional  category  are: 

( 1 )  National  Defense  (050): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$244,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $214,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$267,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $241,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$299,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $270,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$334,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $300,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,500,000,000. 


(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$9,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,700,000,000. 

(C>  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,200,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,500,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $15,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$200,000,000. 

(O)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,200,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$37,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$13,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$13,900,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$14,400,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 

(300): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 


Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$18,600,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$5,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$12,100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan    guarantee   commitments. 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   conunitments. 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $13,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$12,200,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$3,800,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,500,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$6,400,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $0. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,300,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan    guarantee   commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,300,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

( ^^  New  budget  authority.  $26,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan    guarantee   commitments, 
$1,100,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $25,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $29,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

(9)  Community    and    Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $77,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$400,000,000. 

(10)  Education.    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$6,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $31,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 


HOLLINGS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1240        CHILES  AMENDMENT  NO.  1242 


Mr.  ROLLINGS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Biden,  Mr. 
BiMGAMAM,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Exon. 
Mr.  FoRO,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Byro, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Hud- 
DLESTON,  and  Mr.  Statforo)  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  27),  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  3.  line  13.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  •$910,700,000,000". 

On  page  3,  line  14.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  '$983,175,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  15.  strike  the  numlier  and 
insert  "$1,049,500,000". 

On  page  3.  line  19.  strike  the  niunber  and 
insert  "$850,050,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  20.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$911,275,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  21.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$065,000,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  1.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$163,550,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  2.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$148,000,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  3.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$134,200,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  7.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$1,591,350,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  8.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$1,790,000,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  9.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$1,980,200,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  14.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$207,450,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  15.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$198,700,000,000". 

On  page  4.  line  16.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$191,800,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  4.  strike  the  numlier  and 
insert  "$31,800,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  5.  strike  the  numl>er  and 
insert  "$27,250,000". 

On  page  16.  line  11.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$28,500,000,000". 

On  page  16,  line  12,  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$28,400,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  18.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$28,500,000,000". 

On  page  16.  line  19.  strike  the  number  and 
insert  "$28,300,000,000". 


BRADLEY  AMENDMENT  NO.  1241 

Mr.  BRADLEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
HoLLiNGS,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  and  Mr. 
Mitchell)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  27),  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  concurrent  resolution 
add  the  following: 

Sec.  7.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that— 

(1)  world  economic  recovery  is  being  re- 
tarded by  high  United  States  interest  rates 
and  by  inconsistent  macroeconomomic  poli- 
cies among  the  major  developed  countries; 
and 

(2)  in  order  to  restore  economic  growth 
and  full  employment  at  the  earliest  possible 
date,  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  in  consultation  with  their  coun- 
terparts in  the  other  major  industrial  coun- 
tries at  the  Williamsburg  Economic  Summit 
and  in  followup  deliberations,  should  pursue 
a  coordinated  economic  expansion  to  ensure 
a  worldwide  economic  recovery. 


Mr.  CHILES  (for  Mr.  Jackson  and 
Mr.  NuNN)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  27),  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  increase  the  figure  on  line  13 
by  $6,300,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  figure  on  line  14 
by  $5,700,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  figure  on  line  15 
by  $3,000,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  figure  on  line  19 
by  $1,900,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  20 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  21 
by  $1,500,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  2  by 
$1,900,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  3  by 
$200,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  6  by 
$1,500,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  7  by 
$1,900,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  8  by 
$1,700,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  9  by ' 
$200,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  14 
by  $1,900,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  IS 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  16 
by  $1,500,000,000. 

On  page  6.  increase  the  figure  on  line  5  by 
$6,200,000,000. 

On  page  6.  increase  the  figure  on  line  6  by 
$1,800,000,000. 

On  page  6.  increase  the  figure  on  line  11 
by  $5,600,000,000. 

On  page  6.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  12 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  6.  increase  the  figure  on  line  17 
by  $2,900,000,000. 

On  page  6.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  18 
by  $1,600,000,000. 


DOMENICI  AMENDMENT  NO.  1243 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Baker)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  27),  supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  1.  strike  all  after  the  resolving 
clause  and  insert  the  following: 
That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  is  hereby  re- 
vised, the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  is  hereby  estab- 
lished, and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels- 
for  fiscal  year  1985  are  hereby  set  forth: 

(a)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1.  1982.  October  1.  1983,  and  Octo- 
ber 1.  1984: 

(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $603,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $658,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $729,200,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels    of     Federal     revenues    should     be 
changed  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  -$100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  -^  $2,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  -h  $5,700,000,000. 
and   the   amounts    for   Federal    Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in^ 
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surmnce  within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $35,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $30,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $44,200,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  and  other  reve- 
nues pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-21  for  old 
age.  survivors,  and  disability  insurance 
within  the  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $148,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $166,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $187,700,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $876,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $918,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $990,300,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $807,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $850,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $915,500,000,000. 

(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
econoic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $204,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $192,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $186,300,000,000. 

(5>  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  ^983:  $1,383,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,620,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,857,200,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limits  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly increased  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $93,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $236,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $237,000,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1.  1982.  October  1,  1983.  October 
1,  1984.  and  October  1.  1985,  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$55,400,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$48,200,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$48,100,000,000. 

(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$97,400,000,000. 

<b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  years  1983  through  1986  for  each 
major  functional  category  are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$244,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $214,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

<D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$275,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $241,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$304,300,000,000. 


(B)  Outlays,  $372,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(O)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$9,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$11,200,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations, 
$11,500,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$37,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$13,100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations, 
$13,900,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations, 
$14,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,000,000,000. 
(B>  Outlays.  $12,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$27,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$27,000,000. 


(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$18,600,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$5,500,000,000. 

Plscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $11,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$12,100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$3,800,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,300,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$11,700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$3,800,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$6,500,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$6,400,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $0. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,300,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan    guarantee   commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $26,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $22,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$1,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,700,000,000, 

(B)  Outlays.  $25,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$400,000,000. 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,900,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,700,000,000. 

(D>   New    loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 
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(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

(10)  Education.    Training.    Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$6,500,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,000,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$700,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$47,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $31,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $31,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      Direct      loan      obligations. 
$29,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $35,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $34,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$28,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan   guarantee   commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

(12)  Medical  Insurance  (570): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $46,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $53,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $61,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $60,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $69,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $68,300,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$121,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $110,200,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$14,600,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$126,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $104,100,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New    loan    guarantee   commitments, 
$14,700,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$127,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $105,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$16,500,000,000. 

(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$184,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $167,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$174,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $177,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$194,700,000,000, 

(B)  Outlays.  $188,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$8,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $25,700,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$9,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$600,000,000. 

(D)  New   loan   guarantee   conunitments. 
$10,500,000,000. 

(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(17)  General  Govermnent  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D>  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0, 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(18)  General    Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 


(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0, 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000.' 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  giuutuitee  commitments,  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

( 19 )  Net  Interest  ( 900 ): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $87,600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $87,600,000,000. 

<C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1084: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $96,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $96,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$106,100,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $106,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

(20)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $600,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  $0. 

(21)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$18,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$18,000,000,000. 

(C>  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$17,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  -$17,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$18,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$18,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments.  $0. 

RECONCILIATION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  6.  1983.  the 
Senate  committees  named  in  subsections  (b) 
through  (f)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  and  not  later  than 
June  6.  1983.  the  House  committees  named 
in  subsections  (g)  through  (1)  of  this  section 
shall  submit  their  recommendations  to  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Budget.  After  re- 
ceiving those  recommendations,  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  shall  report  to  the 
House  and  Senate  a  reconciliation  bill  or 
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resolution  or  both  carrying  out  all  such  rec- 
omiftendations  without  any  substantive  revi- 
sion. 

SENATI  COIUf rTTKKS 

(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report  changes 
in  laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee. (A)  to  require  reductions  in  appro- 
priations for  programs  authorized  by  that 
committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in  budget 
authority  and  outlays,  or  (B)  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cH2HC>  of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or 
(C)  any  combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$1,243,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,343,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
and  $1,332,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,332,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(cKl)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2HC)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient 
to  reduce  outlays  by  $856,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984:  and  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$2,024,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  sufficient  to  in- 
crease revenues  as  follows:  $2,600,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984:  and  $5,700,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1985. 

(d)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)<2)<C)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$258,000,000  and  outlays  by  $534,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $368,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$834,000,000  >n  fiscal  year  1985. 

(e)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  require  re- 
ductions in  appropriations  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
follows:  $139,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $287,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1984:  and  $555,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $466,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

(f)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2HC)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$202,000,000  and  outlays  by  $201,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $177,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$115,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1988. 

HOUSE  COMMITTEES 

<g)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee,  (A)  to  require 
reductions  in  appropriations  for  programs 
authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, or  (B)  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(c)<2KC)  of 
Public  Law  93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$1,243,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,243,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984: 
and  $1,332,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,332,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(h)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 


which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)<2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $816,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984:  and  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1,538,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(i)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401<cK2)(C)  of  Public  Law 
93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $258,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$534,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984:  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $368,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $834,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1985. 

(j)  The  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  require  re- 
ductions in  appropriations  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
follows:  $139,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $287,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1984:  and  $555,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $466,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

(k)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  conunittee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$202,000,000  and  ouUays  by  $201,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984:  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $117,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$115,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(IKl)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2XC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $849,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984:  and  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1,481,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  increase  revenues  as  follows: 
$2,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984:  and 
$5,700,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

DEFICIT  REDUCTION  PATH 

Sec  3.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
further  deficit  reduction  actions  will  be  nec- 
essary in  Fiscal  Years  1986-88  in  order  to 
insure  a  long-lasting  economic  recovery. 
While  one  Congress  cannot  bind  another, 
the  Congress  recognizes  that  the  President 
has  recommended  Fiscal  Year  1986-88  reve- 
nue increases  and  spending  restraint  that 
would  yield  a  predictable  path  of  declining 
deficits.  The  Congress  endorses  actions  of 
this  magnitude  if  the  deficits  exceed  2.5  per- 
cent of  the  Gross  National  Product  of  the 
Nation.  The  President  estimates  that  such 
actions  would  yield  deficits  in  the  range  of 
$144.6  billion  in  Fiscal  Year  1986.  $136.6  bil- 
lion in  Fiscal  Year  1987,  and  $102.4  billion 
in  Fiscal  Year  1988.  The  Congess  further 
recognizes  that  if  the  economic  recovery  ap- 
proximates the  typical  post-World  War  II 
economic  recovery,  deficits  will  be  more  on 
the  order  of  $110  billion  in  Fiscal  Year  1986, 
$90  billion  in  Fiscal  Year  1987.  and  $60  bil- 
lion in  Fiscal  Year  1988.  The  Congress  real- 
izes the  extrente  uncertainty  involved  in  any 
out-year  forecasts  of  the  economy  and  that 
deficit,  unemployment,  and  inflation  predic- 
tions three  years  hence  may  be  wrong.  In 
light  of  these  uncertainties,  the  Congress 
believes  it  unwise  to  take  actions  now  that 
may  exacerbate  economic  problems  in  the 
future. 


KISCOXANBOUS  PROVIStOIlS 


Sec.  4.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  providing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1984;  or 

(2)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(cH2KC)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  in  fiscal  year  1984, 

within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  its  commit- 
tees unless  and  until  such  committee  makes 
the  allocations  or  subdivisions  required  by 
section  302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act.  in  connec- 
tion with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget. 

Sec.  5.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress,  through 
the  appropriations  process,  should  limit  the 
on-budget  new  direct  loan  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  $37,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983 
and  $29,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984:  off- 
budget  new  direct  loan  obligations  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $17,800,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  $18,900,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984:  and  new  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$94,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$94,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984.  It  is  fur- 
ther the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress  should  limit 
total  Federal  Financing  Bank  origination  of 
direct  loans  guaranteed  by  other  Federal 
agencies  to  $16,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  $17,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  Federal  Financing  Bank  purchases  of 
certificates  of  beneficial  ownership  from 
Federal  agencies  to  $11,500,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1983  and  $13,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  direct  borrowing  transactions  of  Feder- 
al agencies  should  be.  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  restricted  to  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment accompanying  the  conference  report 
on  this  resolution  shall  include  an  estimated 
allocation,  based  upon  the  first  section  of 
this  resolution  as  recommended  in  such  con- 
ference report,  of  the  appropriate  levels  of 
total  new  direct  loan  obligations  and  new 
loan  guarantee  commitments  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  fiscal  year  1984,  among  each  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  which  has  jurisdiction  over  bills 
and  resolutions  providing  such  new  obliga- 
tions and  commitments. 

(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  reso- 
lution is  agreed  to.  every  committee  of  each 
House,  after  consulting  with  the  committee 
or  committees  of  the  other  House  to  which 
all  or  part  of  the  allocation  has  been  made, 
shall  subdivide  among  its  subcommittees 
the  allocation  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year  1984,  allocat- 
ed to  it  in  the  joint  explanatory  statement 
accompanying  the  conference  report  on  this 
resolution. 

Sec.  7.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  budgets  of  Federal  agencies  initiating 
Federal  Financing  Bank  purchases  of  certif- 
icates of  beneficial  ownership  and  origina- 
tions of  guaranteed  loans  should  include  the 
budget  authority  and  outlays  resulting  from 
the  transactions.  The  Congress  recommends 
that  the  committees  with  jurisdiction  over 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  Act  of  1978 
consider  expeditiously  legislation  to  require 
that  the  budgetary  impact  of  such  Federal 
Financing  Bank  transactions  be  included  in 
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the  budgets  of  the  initiating  agencies  begin- 
ning with  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOmilTTEE  ON  SECURmES 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subconunittee  on  Securities  will  hold 
hearings  on  May  25.  1983,  at  9:30  a.m. 
and  on  May  26.  1983.  at  9:30  a.m..  in 
room  SD-538  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  BuUdlng  to  discuss  S.  1174.  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
amendments  of  1983. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Neil  Levin  of  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  at  224-1561. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


MOTHER  OF  THE  YEAR 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  Wednesday's  Washington 
Post,  entitled  "Paying  Tribute  to  Old 
Style  Mothering."  The  article  calls  at- 
tention to  the  outstanding  service  that 
one  particular  "stay  at  home"  mother 
of  three  sons.  Mrs.  Sadie  Biggs  of 
Northeast  Washington,  has  contribut- 
ed to  her  family  and  to  her  communi- 
ty. Mrs.  Biggs  will  receive  a  Mother  of 
the  Year  Award  at  the  annual  Moth- 
er's Day  Prayer  Breakfast  that  is 
sponsored  by  the  D.C.  Federation  of 
Civic  Associations. 

Mrs.  Biggs  has  performed  more 
heroic  service  than  most  of  us  will  ever 
perform— she  has  dedicated  her  life  to 
rearing  her  sons  and  to  lending  a  help- 
ing hand  to  those  in  her  community 
who  need  her  help.  She  does  not  ask 
for  a  salary;  she  gives  out  love  and 
neighborly  assistance  without  regard 
to  cost  or  reward. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  D.C. 
Federation  of  Civic  Associations  is  per- 
forming an  invaluable  service.  Its 
members  are  recognizing  those  ladies 
who  are  among  the  most  unrecognized 
heroes  in  our  land— mothers. 

I  ask  that  the  Post  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  4. 1983] 

Paying  Tribute  to  Old  Style  Mothering 
(By  Anne  Chase) 

Not  long  ago,  stay-at-home  mothers  like 
Sadie  Biggs  were  more  the  rule  than  the  ex- 
ception. They  volunteered  at  the  neighbor- 
h(x>d  school,  served  punch  to  the  Cub 
Scouts  and  cheered  for  the  Little  League 
teams.  Today,  such  mothers  are  becoming  a 
rarity. 

Biggs,  mother  of  three  sons,  who  has  lived 
for  24  years  in  the  Riggs  neighborhood  of 
Northeast  Washington,  often  finds  herself 
alone  in  the  old-fashioned  mothering  and 
civic  activities  that  occupy  much  of  her 
time.  She  and  her  husband,  Norwood,  some- 
times are  the  only  spectators  at  football 
games  sponsored  by  the  Lamond-Riggs  Ath- 
letic Association,  and  she  is  one  of  the  few 
citizen  association  members  who  makes  time 


to  hand  out  fliers  for  the  Lamond-Riggs 
Citizens  Association's  monthly  meeting. 

On  Sunday.  Biggs,  46.  will  be  honored  for 
her  devotion  to  her  children  and  her  com- 
munity, along  with  more  than  50  other 
women  at  the  annual  Mother's  Day  Prayer 
Breakfast,  sponsored  by  the  D.C.  Federation 
of  Civic  Associations. 

Over  breakfast  at  the  Capitol  Hilton,  each 
member  organization  of  the  federation  will 
award  a  plaque  to  its  chosen  mother  of  the 
year.  The  federation  itself  will  give  an 
award  to  the  citywide  mother  of  the  year. 
This  year,  the  award  will  go  to  Carole 
Clarke,  a  D.C.  Public  School  teacher  and 
wife  of  City  Council  chairman  David  A. 
Clarke. 

The  prayer  breakfast  was  organized  10 
years  ago  by  Benjamin  Alexander,  now 
president  of  the  University  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  honor  traditional  mothers,  ac- 
cording to  Gladys  Scott  Roberts,  the  chair- 
man of  this  year's  celebration. 

"When  we  select  a  mother,  we  look  at  her 
work  as  a  mother,  as  a  wife  and  as  a  neigh- 
bor." Roberts  said. 

Biggs  was  chosen  by  the  17-member  exec- 
utive committee  of  the  Lamond-Riggs  Citi- 
zens Association,  of  which  she  is  corre- 
sponding secretary.  She  and  her  husband, 
both  natives  of  Durham,  N.C.,  have  been  in- 
volved with  the  organization  since  they 
moved  to  the  Riggs  neighborhood,  between 
Riggs  Road  and  North  Capitol  Street  NE,  in 
1959. 

Sitting  in  her  small  living  room  among 
her  plants  and  athletic  trophies  and  diplo- 
mas awarded  to  her  three  sons.  Biggs  said 
she  joined  the  association  out  of  a  desire  to 
maintain  the  neighborhood  "as  a  place 
where  I  wanted  to  live.  I  felt  I  should  work 
with  the  community  and  try  to  get  people 
involved." 

And  work  she  has.  Her  friends  and  fellow 
civic  activists  rattle  off  a  long  list  of 
projects  for  which  Biggs  has  stuffed  enve- 
lopes, made  telephone  calls  and  written  let- 
ters over  the  years,  starting  with  the  now 
legendary  North  Central  Freeway  fight  in 
the  1960s. 

'She  and  her  husband  are  among  the  first 
people  I  call  when  I  get  ready  to  do  a 
project,"  said  community  activist  and  one- 
time mayoral  candidate  Dorothy  Maultsby. 
"Sadie  is  very  supportive  and  diligent  in 
working  against  anything  that  would  be  a 
detriment  to  the  community." 

During  her  long  tenure  in  the  association. 
Biggs  has  never  turned  down  a  request  to 
help  out,  according  to  neighbors. 

"We  have  trouble  getting  people  to  deliver 
fliers.  Sadie  never  says  no,"  said  her  friend, 
Catherine  Castellano,  a  member  of  Advisory 
Neighborhood  Conunission  4B.  "She's 
always  ready  to  do  the  little,  menial  jobs. 
She's  capable  of  being  a  professional,  but 
it's  not  beneath  her  to  to  anything." 

Biggs  is  equally  willing  to  pitch  in  when  it 
comes  to  athletics.  All  three  Biggs  sons 
played  football  with  the  Lamond-Riggs  Ath- 
letic Association,  and  both  parents  have 
been  fans  and  supporters  since  1970  when 
Norwood  Jr.,  their  oldest  son,  joined  the 
team. 

"We  thank  the  Lord  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Biggs."  said  Oliver  (OUie)  Thompson,  a 
former  coach  with  the  athletic  association. 
"Every  ball  game  I  have,  I'll  always  see  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Biggs  in  their  little  chairs  on  the 
sidelines,  bringing  juice  for  the  kids.  Some- 
times the  only  parents  who  come  are  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Biggs. 

The  Biggses  dig  into  their  pockets  to  help 
team   members   pay   their   fees,   and   they 


drive  the  players  to  the  games.  And  Sadie 
Biggs  is  always  ready  to  bake  pies  or  to  or- 
ganize a  potluck  dinner  for  the  program. 
Thompson  said. 

Unlike  some  parents  who  wind  down  their 
involvement  with  children's  sports  and 
schools  as  their  children  grow  older,  they 
have  rentained  enthusiastic.  Sadie  BiggA 
enjoys  watching  the  Lamond-Riggs  team 
members  play  football  and  then  talking 
over  the  plays  with  them. 

Until  her  youngest  son.  Derek.  15.  grad- 
uated. Biggs  was  a  daily  volunteer  at  La- 
Salle  Elementary  School,  where  she  worked 
in  the  office  and  was  a  teachers'  aide.  Her 
husband  was  president  of  the  PTA.  and  she 
served  on  the  executive  committee  for 
years. 

The  Biggs  family  puts  a  strong  emphasis 
on  education.  Norw(x>d  Jr.,  24,  graduated 
two  years  ago  from  North  Carolina  A&T 
State  University  with  a  degree  in  business 
administration  and  now  works  for  North 
Carolina  Mutual  Insurance  Co.  Kelwin,  21. 
is  a  sophomore  at  the  same  school  studying 
for  a  degree  in  computer  programming. 
Derek  is  a  ninth  grader  at  Rabaut  Junior 
High  School. 

In  1959.  when  Norwood  Jr..  was  bom. 
most  women  stayed  home  with  their  chil- 
dren. But  even  then.  Biggs  said,  quitting  her 
job  meant  a  financial  sacrifice  for  her 
family.  "When  we  bought  the  house,  we'd 
only  been  married  two  years.  Norwood  was  a 
little  toddler  and  we  had  a  house  with  noth- 
ing in  it,"  she  said. 

Biggs  said  staying  home  was  "an  adjust- 
ment for  me.  But  I  just  felt  like  it  was  too 
important.  The  kids  only  have  one  time, 
their  formative  years.  But  it's  been  rough. 
Now  with  college  tuition,  we're  still  sacrific- 
ing." 

Biggs  was  forced  to  slow  down  by  two  op- 
erations that  put  her  in  the  hospital  for 
three  weeks  in  February.  Now.  although  she 
says  she  must  relax,  she  is  back  passing  out 
fliers.  Her  latest  concern  is  a  delay  in  the 
opening  of  the  Lamond-Riggs  library,  for 
which  she  and  her  husband  helped  lobby 
for  12  years. 

"I  just  feel  that  the  children  really  need  a 
library.  We  had  a  bookmobile,  but  they  took 
that  away  from  us,"  she  said. 

Occasionally,  Biggs  said,  she  becomes  dis- 
couraged with  the  lack  of  results  in  commu- 
nity work  and  with  the  reluctance  of  young- 
er men  and  women  in  the  community  to  join 
in. 

•I'll  say.  Oh.  I'm  just  going  to  give  up  be- 
cause I  can't  see  any  progress."  But  then  I 
say.  'It's  the  place  where  I  live.  It's  my  com- 
munity'."« 


THE  FAIR  HOUSING  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
express  my  support  for  the  1983  Pair 
Housing  Act  introduced  yesterday  by 
Senators  Kennedy  and  MA"rHiAS.  I  am 
proud  to  join  more  than  30  of  my  col- 
leagues in  cosponsoring  this  important 
legislation. 

There  is  a  pressing  need  to  seek 
more  effective  remedies  for  victims  of 
housing  discrimination  and.  in  particu- 
lar, to  expedite  the  time-consuming 
and  expensive  pr<x;ess  of  court  action. 
The  current  law  is  clearly  inadequate 
and  ineffective  if  we  are  serious  about 
protecting  all  Americans  from  discrim- 
ination in  the  purchase,  rental,  and  fi- 
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nancing  of  housing.  Legislation  must 
be  enacted  to  address  this  problem  and 
Insure  protection  of  the  rights  guaran- 
teed under  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1968. 

Although  I  believe  that  the  current 
remedies  available  to  victims  of  hous- 
ing discrimination  are  not  adequate,  I 
have  serious  reservations  about  the  ad- 
ministrative hearing  process  provision 
of  the  bill.  Perhaps  because  of  my 
business  experience,  I  am  very  hesi- 
tant to  create  another  bureaucratic 
arm  of  government. 

Our  present  court  system  is  certain- 
ly not  without  its  flaws.  However,  I  be- 
lieve that  our  efforts  could  be  directed 
at  improving  our  current  system. 

In  other  agencies  ALJ's  are  used  be- 
caioe  of  the  expertise  necessary  to  un- 
derstand the  technical  nature  of  the 
cases.  However,  that  technical  exper- 
tise is  not  required  in  discrimination 
cases.  I  am  not  sure  what  the  t>est  so- 
lution is,  but  I  will  work  with  my  col- 
leagues as  this  bill  malces  its  way 
through  the  legislative  process  to  see 
the  best  possible  system  is  enacted; 
one  that  is  both  equitable  and  effi- 
cient. 

As  a  refugee  from  a  country  where 
discrimination  ultimately  led  to  geno- 
cide, I  strongly  feel  the  Government 
must  protect  its  citizens  from  discrimi- 
nation.* 


JMI 


SOVIET  SUPPRESSION  OF 
HUMAN  RIGHTS 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an 
honor  today  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
1983  Congressional  Call  to  Conscience 
Vigil  to  bring  attention  to  the  plight 
of  Soviet  Jewry.  This  effort  is  of  great 
importance  in  making  luiown  the  con- 
tinuous repression  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  perpetrating  on  its  Jewish  citi- 
zens. 

In  this  day  and  age  when  the  TV 
media  and  the  newspapers  are  con- 
tinuously bombarding  the  viewers  and 
readers  with  oftentimes  sensational 
stories  about  human  rights  violations 
that  are  occurring  in  our  Southern 
Hemisphere  and  elsewhere,  one  does 
not  often  enough  hear  about  the  bla- 
tant suppression  and  violations  of  the 
most  basic  human  rights  of  Soviet 
Jews. 

Within  these  Halls  there  have  been 
numerous  actions  undertaken  to  call 
attention  to  the  plight  of  the  Soviet 
Jews,  which  is  just  one  of  the  festering 
sores  which  complicate  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  11,  in- 
troduced by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  and  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor, 
states  it  best  when  it  calls  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to: 

Fulfill  Its  obligations  undertaken  In  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act,  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  and  other  interna- 
tional agreements  relating  to  human  rights. 


by  pursuing  a  more  humane  emigration 
policy  and  ceasing  harassment  of  Jews  and 
others  seeking  to  leave. 

Since  1970.  about  260.000  Jews  have 
been  able  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  in  February  of  this  year, 
only  125  Jews  were  allowed  to  leave. 
This  is  less  than  left  on  an  average 
day  during  the  peak  year  of  1979.  In 
1982,  2.692  Soviet  Jews  were  granted 
permission  to  emigrate  as  compared  to 
51.320  in  1979.  Within  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  be  Jewish  means  to  t>e  sub- 
ject to  constant  abuse  and  harass- 
ment. One  is  not  allowed  to  study 
Hebrew  and  practicing  one's  religion 
or  cultural  traditions  oftentimes  leads 
to  threats,  intimidation,  or  even  jail. 

Many  of  us  in  this  country  just  do 
not  know  how  fortunate  we  are.  We 
take  for  granted  the  ability  to  congre- 
gate in  houses  of  worship,  to  travel 
freely  here  or  abroad,  or  even  picking 
up  the  phone  to  call  a  family  relative 
who  happens  to  live  elsewhere. 

This  Sunday  is  Mother's  Day.  Yet  in 
Indianapolis,  Ind..  I  know  of  at  least 
one  mother  who  will  not  be  able  to  be 
reunited  with,  or  even  hear  from,  her 
son,  Alexander,  and  his  family  who  are 
in  Russia.  I  am  talking  about  Mrs.  Lev 
Pevzner,  who  along  with  her  husband 
were  two  of  the  fortunate  ones  to  be 
allowed  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

They  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1979  from  Leningrad  to  join  their 
daughter,  Mrs.  Liudmila  Alexandrov, 
and  her  husband,  who  had  been  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  in  1978.  The  elder 
Pevzners  had  to  leave  Alexander  and 
his  family  behind. 

The  younger  Pevzner  family  first 
tried  to  emigrate  in  March  1979.  At 
the  time  they  applied  they  were  told 
their  application  must  be  filed  simul- 
taneously with  Mr.  Pevzner's  parents. 
They  did  this,  but  then  only  the  older 
Pevzners  were  granted  permission  to 
come  to  the  United  States. 

Since  the  first  attempt  in  August 
1979,  Alexander  and  his  family  have 
attempted  to  emigrate  six  times.  The 
Government  continues  to  justify  their 
denial  on  the  grounds  that  he  served 
in  the  military  for  2  years.  But.  this 
was  over  10  years  ago. 

The  case  of  Alexander  Pevzner  and 
his  family  is  similar  to  thousands  of 
others  in  the  Soviet  Union.  They,  like 
others,  just  want  to  leave  the  confines 
of  a  country  which  discriminate 
against  them  and  cause  them  nothing 
but  pain  and  persecution. 

Changes  in  the  Soviet  Union's  emi- 
gratory policy  may  only  come  about  if 
enough  universal  pressure  is  consist- 
ently kept  on  them  to  ease  restric- 
tions. Yet  even  then,  changes  may  not 
occur.  But.  the  possibility  of  failure 
cannot  deter  us. 

Those  of  us  in  the  public  sector  and 
in  the  private  sector  must  continue  to 
si}eak  out  on  the  issue  of  human 
rights    violations    within    the    Soviet 


Union.  We  must  continue  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  infinitesimal  numbers 
that  are  being  allowed  to  leave,  and  we 
must  never  stop  until  their  rights  are 
restored  to  them. 

I  pledge  today  to  continue  my  ef- 
forts to  help  the  Pevzner  family  and 
those  like  them.  I  also  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same.* 


DR.  LEROY  E.  HAY— TEACHER 
OF  THE  YEAR 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
plaud Dr.  Leroy  E.  Hay.  of  Vernon, 
Conn.,  for  having  been  named  the 
1983  National  Teacher  of  the  Year 
during  the  organization's  32d  annual 
program.  Dr.  Hay,  a  veteran  teacher  of 
17  years,  is  currently  teaching  English 
and  futuristics  in  Manchester  High 
School. 

Dr.  Hay— "Lee"  to  his  friends  and 
"Doc"  to  his  students— was  selected 
from  over  1  million  American  teach- 
ers. He  was  first  selected  as  the  Con- 
necticut State  Teacher  of  the  Year. 
This  annual  award  is  presented  to 
dedicated,  professional  individuals 
with  an  outstanding  record  in  teaching 
and  counseling.  The  National  Teacher 
of  the  Year  program  is  sponsored  by 
the  Council  of  State  School  Officers, 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and 
Good  Housekeeping  magazine. 

Although  Dr.  Hay  is  chairman  of  the 
English  department  of  Manchester 
High,  he  has  also  traveled  widely 
throughout  Connecticut  speaking  on 
futurism,  and  more  precisely,  on  the 
future  of  education. 

According  to  Dr.  Hay,  society's  in- 
creasing demands  for  new  technologies 
will  continue  to  make  new  and  strin- 
gent demands  on  the  Nation's  educa- 
tion systems  to  keep  in  step  with  the 
technological  changes. 

In  addition,  the  role  of  the  computer 
will  become  so  important  to  the  aver- 
age citizen  that  by  1990  virtually  every 
home  will  be  equipped  with  a  private 
telecommunications  system  which  is 
linked  with  schools. 

There  is  danger,  however,  according 
to  Dr.  Hay,  of  overemphasizing  tech- 
nology, science,  and  mathematics  in 
schools  and  dehumanizing  public  edu- 
cation. Nor  suprlsingly,  he  is  a  staunch 
advocate  of  promoting  emphasis  on 
the  arts,  humanities,  and  English. 

Dr.  Hay  believes  that  students  have 
a  greater  tendency  to  excel  when  they 
know  parents  and  teachers  have  high 
expectations  of  them.  For  example. 
Dr.  Hay  has  a  reputation  among  stu- 
dents of  Manchester  for  being  a  tough 
English  teacher.  Nevertheless,  his 
classes  are  well  attended  and  students 
are  always  quick  to  sing  his  praises  for 
the  excellent  instruction  received 
during  classes. 

Dr.  Hay  has  a  unique  approach  to 
teaching.  He  is  a  strong  believer  that 
students  will  be  adequately  prepared 


to  deal  with  the  frustrations  and  chal- 
lenges of  life  when  they  are  taught 
how  to  think,  learn,  and  make  sound 
decisions.  Education,  according  to  Dr. 
Hay,  should  be  question-oriented,  not 
answer-oriented. 

In  addition  to  his  scholastic  activi- 
ties. Dr.  Hay  is  currently  an  editor  of 
Forefacts,  a  secondary  school  publica- 
tion on  the  future,  a  member  of  the 
World  Future  Society,  is  working  to 
obtain  a  grant  for  the  community  for 
arts  enrichment,  and  is  an  activist  in 
collective  bargaining  for  teachers. 

Dr.  Hay  was  presented  with  a 
Golden  Apple— symbolic  of  excellence 
in  teaching— by  the  First  Lady  during 
ceremonies  at  the  White  House.  He 
will  be  the  guest  speaker  at  education- 
al conferences,  seminars,  and  conven- 
tions throughout  the  year  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  what  is  the  very  best  in  a 
vital  national  resource— America's 
teachers.* 


SOLUTIONS  TO  THE 
INTERNATIONAL  DILEMMA 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
discussions  of  an  appropriate  strategy 
for  alleviating  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Third  World,  two  schools  of  thought 
are  clearly  distinguishable.  In  today's 
edition  of  the  Washington  Times,  col- 
umnist Steven  K.  Beckner  presents 
the  final  installment  of  a  three-part 
series  on  this  issue,  in  which  the  diver- 
gent approaches  are  clearly  outlined. 

In  essence,  Mr.  President,  one  school 
of  thought  holds  that  the  burden  will 
be  eased  only  if  multilateral  institu- 
tions—particularly the  International 
Monetary  Fund- and  private  lenders 
will  make  new  resources  available  to 
troubled  borrowers.  It  is  argued  that 
additional  levels  of  these  so-called 
bridge  loans  are  necessary  to  ease  a 
temporary  liquidity  strain  on  the  part 
of  LDC's. 

In  the  view  of  this  Senator,  such  a 
solution  will  never  in  fact  attain  its  ob- 
jective. The  circumstances  leading  up 
to  the  current  situation  have  clearly 
demonstrated  that  every  time  we 
extend  the  bridge,  the  shore  for  which 
we  are  aiming  recedes  further  and  fur- 
ther. Providing  additional  resources  to 
the  LDC's  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  interest  payments  on  their 
tremendous  block  of  debt  is  an  eco- 
nomically unsound  approach,  which 
serves  only  to  postpone  the  day  of 
reckoning  which  must  be  faced  if  this 
problem  is  ever  truly  to  be  solved. 

It  is  the  second  school  of  thought  to 
which  I  hope  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues will  be  compelled  by  reason  to 
adhere.  This  approach  rejects  a  policy 
which  encourages  further  debt  exten- 
sion and  recognizes  that  a  genuine  res- 
olution of  the  problem  will  come  only 
through  the  adoption  of  more  rations^ 
economic  policies  on  the  part  of  the 
Third  World  and  the  promotion  of  a 
sustained  recovery  in  the  industrial- 


ized world.  An  $8.4  billion  shoring  up 
of  the  IMF— an  institution  which,  as 
the  Beckner  article  notes,  already  has 
vast  resources  at  its  disposal— runs 
contrary  to  this  approach. 

I  ask  that  the  article  appear  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Times.  May  6.  19831 

West  Presses  Efforts  To  Halt  "TiifB 

Bomb"  of  Third  World  Debt 

(By  Steven  K.  Beckner) 

Convinced  that  a  Third  World  debt  bomb 
threatens  to  devastate  the  international 
banking  system  and  the  global  economy, 
Western  governments  are  trying  to  defuse 
it. 

The  industrial  countries'  current  strategy 
relies  primarily  on  resource  transfers  to  the 
Less  Developed  Countries  (LDCs)— an  ap- 
proach influenced  heavily  by  the  Brandt 
Commission,  a  group  of  present  and  former 
government  officials  led  by  Willy  Brandt, 
ex-chancellor  of  West  Germany  and  chair- 
man of  its  Social  Democratic  Party. 

In  a  February  manifesto,  the  commission 
warned  that  Third  World  financial  woes 
threaten  to  plunge  the  planet  into  "a  de- 
pression comparable  only  to  the  crisis  of 
half  a  century  ago."  It  reconunended  a  con- 
certed reflation  of  the  world  economy,  a 
massive  transfusion  of  aid  to  developing 
countries  and  expansion  of  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund. 

Not  only  should  the  IMF's  capital  base  be 
doubled,  but  It  should  act  as  the  world's  cen- 
tral bank  with  an  expansionary  global  mon- 
etary t>olicy,  the  commission  contends.  As  a 
step  in  this  direction,  the  report  says,  the 
IMF  should  allocate  annually  up  to  12  bil- 
lion Sp)eclal  Drawing  Rights— Its  basket  cur- 
rency creation. 

The  commission  also  recommends  expand- 
ed long-term,  concessionary  lending  by  the 
World  Bank  to  supplement  the  IMF's  short- 
term  balance  of  payments  loans.  It  encour- 
ages Western  central  banks,  In  cooperation 
with  international  agencies,  to  provide 
bridge  loans  and  to  coordinate  continued 
commercial  bank  lending. 

The  Brandt  Coimnisslon  theme,  which 
closely  resembles  the  Third  World's  agenda, 
has  been  echoed  repeatedly.  Washington's 
Institute  for  International  Economics  has 
call  on  the  IMF  to  lend  on  a  substantial 
scale  and  to  undertake  a  "resumption  of 
SDR  allocations. "  The  Institute,  headed  by 
former  Assistant  Treasury  Secretary  C. 
Fred  Bergsten,  suggests  "a  sharp  increase  in 
the  structural  adjustment  lending  of  the 
World  Bank"  and  urges  commercial  banks 
to  "increase  their  net  lending  to  developing 
countries  by  some  5-10  percent  overall  over 
the  next  12  months."  Much  of  this  program 
already  is  being  carried  out.  In  February, 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  voted  a 
47.5  percent  increase  in  their  quota  contri- 
butions to  the  IMF  (to  about  $99  billion) 
and  approved  a  tripling  of  a  special  fund, 
the  General  Agreements  to  Borrow. 

An  SDR  allocation  could  be  In  the  works. 
Unlike  IMF  quotas,  which  are  pledges  of 
currency  that  the  146  member  nations  make 
to  the  fund,  SDRs  are  monetary  units 
which  the  IMF  creates  and  distributes  to  Its 
meml)ers.  To  date,  21.4  billion  SDRs,  worth 
about  $23.5  billion,  have  been  created. 

Third  World  leaders  have  long  clammored 
for  large  new  allocations  of  SDRs,  which 
they  could  exchange  for  hard  currencies  or 
borrow  against  to  pay  their  debts.  In  the 
past,  this  has  been  opposed  as  an  inflation- 


ary increase  in  world  liquidity.  But  in  the 
present  mood,  some  amount  of  SDR  alloca- 
tions is  likely  to  be  approved.  An  85  percent 
majority  on  the  IMF  board  of  governors  is 
required,  so  the  United  States  with  its  19.52 
percent  voting  share  can  veto  any  alloca- 
tion. 

A  knowledgeable  IMF  official  said  there  is 
no  plan  for  an  SDR  allocation,  adding  the 
question  is  under  constant  review  and  has 
considerable  support  from  a  lot  of  quarters. 
The  source  said  the  IMF's  research  depart- 
ment is  preparing  a  study  for  presentation 
at  the  IMF's  annual  meeting  in  September. 

Meanwhile,  the  capital  of  the  World  Bank 
Is  being  doubled  to  an  estimated  $85  billion 
to  $90  billion  by  1986.  Last  week,  bank 
President  A.  W.  Clausen,  former  president 
of  the  Bank  of  America,  endorsed  a  further 
$40  billion  ordinary  capital  increase  In  1986, 
and  suggested  a  $20  billion  selective  capital 
boost  to  tide  the  agency  over  until  then.  Ne- 
gotiations also  are  underway  to  raise  the 
funding  of  the  International  Development 
Association,  a  soft  loan  affiliate  of  the 
World  Bank. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve 
together  with  foreign  central  banks  last  fall 
provided  more  than  $6  billion  in  short-term 
credits  to  Brazil  and  Mexico  while  they  were 
negotiating  loan  packages  with  the  IMF  and 
commercial  banks. 

Finance  ministers  from  the  developing 
countries  meeting  in  Washington  last  week 
asserted  In  a  communique  that  these  efforts 
are  inadequate. 

But  another  school  of  thought  holds  that 
the  debt  bomb  doesn't  have  as  much  mega- 
tonnage  as  many  fear  and  that,  in  any  case, 
the  best  way  of  disarming  it  Is  not  a  barrage 
of  aid  dollars.  This  school  maintains  that 
the  developing  countries  themselves  are 
largely  responsible  for  their  economic  pre- 
dicament. 

There  is  a  growing  recognition  that  the 
LDCs  must  adjust  their  economic  policies. 
"The  longer  countries  postpone  adjustment, 
the  greater  the  deterioriation  in  their  eco- 
nomic situation  becomes  and.  hence,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  turn  their  external 
payments  position  around,"  said  IMF  Man- 
aging Director  Jacques  de  Larosiere  in  a 
March  speech. 

Central  to  the  IMF's  role  are  lU  loan  con- 
ditions, which  typically  ask  debtor  countries 
to  curtail  excessive  monetary  expansion  and 
budget  deficits,  set  their  currency  exchange 
rates  at  realistic  levels  and  avoid  uneconom- 
ic price  and  interest  rate  policies.  Propo- 
nents of  heightened  aid  charge  that  the 
IMF  is  too  restrictive  and  promote  a  shift 
toward  more  unconditional  and  concession- 
ary financing  by  the  World  Bank  and  re- 
gional development  banks. 

Others  assert  that  even  the  relatively  con- 
servative IMF  is  unworthy  of  increased 
suport.  "The  IMF  already  has  substantia] 
unused  financial  resources  and  the  power  to 
create  and  raise  additional  billions  of  dol- 
lars,"  writes  Robert  E.  Welntraub,  senior 
economist  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
in  a  newly  published  study.  With  100  mil- 
lion ounces  of  gold,  $8  billion  in  cash,  as 
well  as  its  power  to  borrow  and  create  new 
SDRs,  the  IMF  "has  a  formidable  package 
of  'last-resort'  financial  resources  and 
powers,"  he  argues. 

Looking  at  the  other  elements  of  a  five- ' 
point  program  enunciated  by  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Etonald  T.  Regan,  Welntraub  ob- 
serves that  central  banks  already  have 
ample  powers  to  extend  emergency  credits 
and  warns  that  "policies  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth"  could  promote  inflation.  And 
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he  decries  Regan's  exhortation  to  banks  to 
keep  lending  abroad.  Doubtless  banks 
would  feel  more  secure  lending  to  LE>Cs  If 
their  govemmente  see  the  IMF  as  an  elastic 
conduit  for  helping  debtor  nations,"  he  ob- 
serves. "However,  continued  lending  could 
lead  to  a  magnification  of  the  same  impru- 
dent lending  iHvcticea  that  helped  create 
the  present  debt  crisis." 

Weintraub's  proposed  solutions  include 
"resumption  of  economic  growth  by  the 
United  States  and  other  developed  coun- 
tries." But  he  emphasized  they  "must  be 
careful  to  prevent  new  inflationary  surges 
from  accompanying  or  closely  following 
their  recoveries  and  the  corollary  growth  of 
developing  nations'  exports." 

Secondly.  Weintraub  says  debtor  nations 
must  act  to  "increase  their  exports  and  the 
investment  of  foreigners  in  their  plant  and 
equipment,  decrease  their  Imports  and  con- 
strain their  consumption. "  To  do  this  they 
must  "allow  their  exchange  rates  to  float 
downward  or  devalue  them  realistically." 
For  their  part,  the  United  SUtes  and  other 
industrialized  countries  must  avoid  protec- 
tionist measures. 

The  idea  of  encouraging  investment  is  be- 
ginning to  take  root  in  the  Third  World 
camp,  although  those  countries  frequently 
have  discouraged  foreign  capital.  Mauricio 
Herman,  chief  of  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank's  Development  Division,  re- 
cently suggested  creation  of  development 
equity— securities  that  would  reduce  LDCs' 
interest  costs  and  shift  some  of  the  risks  to 
investors  in  the  developed  countries. 

Noting  that  the  relative  Importance  of 
direct  investment  in  Latin  America  has  de- 
clined from  25  to  17  percent  of  total  exter- 
nal financing,  the  Peruvian  said,  "This  in- 
creased leveraging  means  that  interest  rates 
must  be  paid  regard  less  of  the  return  of  the 
investment  financed  by  these  funds."  By 
contrast,  with  Investment,  "Dividends  paid— 
and  remitted  abroad— depend  on  the  yield 
of  the  investment." 

In  town  recently.  Pakistan's  minister  for 
planning  and  development,  Mahbubul  Haq, 
said  his  country  is  dismantling  administra- 
tive controls  in  an  effort  to  unleash  private 
enterprise.  He  said  Pakistan  is  inviting 
American  investors  to  help  develop  its 
energy  and  agricultural  resources. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  liberal  Brook- 
ings Institution,  a  group  of  former  govern- 
ment officials  from  the  United  States, 
France,  Germany  and  Japan  issued  a  state- 
ment observing,  "Under  most  circumstances, 
the  best  way  to  transfer  resources  and  sicills 
to  developing  countries  is  through  private 
investment.  The  developing  countries  can 
contribute  to  its  continuation  by  policies 
which  create  a  congenial  climate." 

The  final  element  in  solving  the  debt  di- 
lemma is  a  "willingness  of  bank  creditors  to 
reschedule  maturing  loans  and  extend  addi- 
tional credits,"  according  to  Weintraub,  but 
he  stresses  that  banks  "cannot  and  should 
not  be  pushed  or  tempted"  to  do  so. 

Stretching  out  loan  payments,  extending 
new  credits,  renegotiating  interest  rates  and 
stipulating  economic  policy  changes  "is  the 
alternative  to  default, "  Weintraub  says. 
"Rescheduling  produces  basic  benefits  for 
both  banks  and  debtors.  Banks  do  not  have 
to  write  down  problem  loans.  E>ebtor  na- 
tions avoid  the  onus  of  default." 

Massive,  coordinated  repudiation  of  the 
Third  World's  $265  billion  in  commercial 
bank  debts  is  extremely  unlikely.  Weintraub 
concludes,  but  even  if  it  happens,  federal 
bank  regulators  can  defuse  the  debt  bomb 
by  allowing  the  affected  banks  time  to  write 
down  the  defaulted  loans  to  zero.* 


CARGO  PREFERENCE  AND 
AGRICULTURE 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  Ameri- 
can agriculture  stands  today  at  a 
crossroad.  After  3  years  of  falling 
prices  and  farm  income,  the  PIK  pro- 
gram has  given  renewed  hope  to  Amer- 
ican farmers.  We  should  recognize, 
however,  that  the  PIK  program  offers 
only  a  temporary  solution  to  a  larger 
problem  of  balancing  supply  and 
demand  for  the  bountiful  products  of 
American  agriculture.  In  order  to 
achieve  long-term  balance,  we  need  to 
work  very  hard  on  stimulating  demand 
for  our  abundant  and  vital  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr,  President,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly clear  that  continuation  of  cargo 
preference  requirements  on  agricultur- 
al exports  that  benefit  from  some  Fed- 
eral assistance  or  credit  can  only  harm 
the  prospects  for  increasing  demand 
for  American  agricultural  goods.  In 
my  home  State  of  Indiana,  almost  40 
percent  of  our  acreage  Is  devoted  to 
production  for  the  export  markets.  In 
order  to  protect  and  expand  existing 
markets,  we  need  to  allow  our  produc- 
ers to  be  competitive  with  increasingly 
active  and  successful  foreign  produc- 
ers. It  is  only  by  removing  the  impedi- 
ments to  a  fully  competitive  position 
in  foreign  trade  that  we  can  kindle  the 
kind  of  growth  and  price  strength 
needed  for  a  healthy  farm  economy. 

I  had  hoped  by  this  time  that  we 
would  have  taken  a  small  step  toward 
removing  the  cargo  preference  re- 
quirement for  exports  assisted  under 
the  new  and  commercially  oriented 
blended  credit  and  export  PIK  pro- 
grams. Senators  Helms,  Boschwitz, 
and  BoREN  have  shown  foresight  and 
leadership  in  addressing  this  issue  in 
S.  822.  While  awaiting  final  Senate 
action  on  S.  822,  I  wanted  to  urge  sup- 
port for  the  cargo  preference  exemp- 
tion contained  in  this  bill. 

I  do  not  want  to  belabor  this  issue, 
because  its  merits  seem  relatively  un- 
ambiguous to  me.  I  would  simply  like 
to  highlight  a  few  of  the  more  impor- 
tant reasons  for  pursuing  quick  action 
to  relieve  the  burden  posed  by  cargo 
preference  requirements  on  the  com- 
mercially oriented  programs  initiated 
by  USDA. 

Rrst,  I  believe  that  those  of  us  in 
Congress,  and  in  the  entire  Federal 
Government,  often  tend  to  confuse 
issues  when  it  seems  convenient  or 
self-serving  to  do  so.  Cargo  preference 
on  agricultural  exports  under  the 
blending  credit  and  export  PIK  pro- 
grams offers  a  clear  and  compelling 
case  against  such  confusion. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  with  these 
relatively  new  export  promotion  pro- 
grams is  to  stimulate  sales  of  surplus 
U.S.  commodities  and  develop  or  pro- 
tect export  markets  traditionally 
served  by  U.S.  exporters.  We  are 
trying  to  accomplish  these  modest 
goals  at  a  time  of  crisis  in  the  farm 


economy  and,  coincldentally,  of  severe 
Federal  budget  austerity. 

The  proponents  of  cargo  preference 
argue  that  the  secondary  goal  of  pro- 
tecting the  U.S.  merchant  marine  and 
promoting  development  of  a  U.S.-flag 
fleet  with  military  cargo  potential 
should  elIso  be  included  among  the 
goals  of  these  export  stimulus  pro- 
grams. 

This  is  all  well  and  good  as  long  as 
the  diverse  goals  are  compatible.  Un- 
fortunately, they  are  not.  The  costs  of 
cargo  preference  significantly  impair 
the  success  of  the  export  stimulus  pro- 
gram. Some  have  even  contended  that 
the  benefits  of  blended  credit  are  more 
than  offset  by  the  cargo  preference 
differential.  It  is  abimdantly  clear,  in 
any  case,  that  the  total  quantity  of 
grain  and  other  commodities  sold 
under  these  programs  will  be  substan- 
tially reduced  by  the  costs  of  cargo 
preference. 

Additionally,  the  benefits  to  the  na- 
tional defense  of  the  cargo  preference 
requirement  on  sales  of  bulk  commod- 
ities are  limited  at  best.  The  evidence 
available  to  me  indicates: 

One,  that  vessels  carrying  bulk  agri- 
cultural commodities  are  of  limited 
military  use: 

Two,  that  preference  programs  do 
not  promote  construction  of  a  U.S. 
fleet  that  is  modem,  well-equipped, 
and  capable  of  serving  as  a  military 
auxiliary. 

The  larger  question  raised  by  these 
observations  is  simply:  would  it  not  be 
better  to  separate  the  conflicting  ptir- 
poses  of  the  cargo  preference  and 
export  stimulus  programs.  The  admit- 
tedly scarce  Federal  dollar  would  be 
more  efficiently  spent  to  stimulate  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  commodities  if  it 
were  not  siphoned  off  to  pay  the  high 
cost  of  shipping  them  on  U.S.-flag  ves- 
sels. On  the  other  hand,  we  would  do 
much  better  in  realizing  the  goal  of 
military  readiness  if  we  were  to  be 
more  direct  in  promoting  or  even  sub- 
sidizing the  types  of  vessels  truly 
needed  to  move  military  cargo  in  real- 
life  situatioiis.  This  is  not  the  proper 
time  to  address  this  issue  in  more 
depth,  but  I  would  strongly  suggest 
that  our  goals  for  both  agricultural 
and  national  defense  would  be  better 
met  by  separating  these  two  issues. 

I  have  an  additional  concern  that  is 
somewhat  parochial,  but  altogether 
relevant.  My  concern  about  the  impact 
of  existing  cargo  preference  laws  on 
the  agricultural  community  is  concur- 
rently bound  to  my  interest  in  the 
shipping  activity,  or  relative  lack 
thereof,  throughout  the  Great  Lakes. 
The  fact  that  only  one  U.S.-flag  opera- 
tor ships  through  in  the  Lakes  greatly 
diminishes  the  efficiency  benefits  that 
the  Lakes'  ports  might  seek  to  gain 
from  cargo  preference  restrictions. 
The  Lakes  can  only  compete  for  half 
of  the  Public  Law  480  cargo  that  is  ex- 


ported from  the  United  States,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  substantial  majority 
of  those  shipments  originate  in  the 
Lakes  region  and  are  likely  to  find 
their  lowest  landed  cost  of  shipment 
through  the  Lakes. 

For  example,  in  1982.  56  percent  of 
all  the  agricultural  commodities  trans- 
ported by  the  U.S.-flag  fleet  were 
shipped  under  Public  Law  480  cargo 
preference  requirements.  The  Mari- 
time Administration  estimates  that 
the  total  subsidy  to  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  for  Public  Law  480  shipments 
exceeded  $150  million.  Of  that  subsi- 
dy, USDA  absorbed  $97.7  million.  A 
$150  million  subsidy  represents  the 
value  of  roughly  900.000  metric  tons  of 
flour  that  are  produced  but  not  sold  in 
the  United  States. 

In  summary,  the  Midwest  loses  in 
two  respects  from  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence requirements.  First,  the  total 
amount  of  cargo  shipped  abroad  imder 
the  food  for  peace  program  is  reduced 
by  almost  15  percent.  Second,  since 
U.S.-flag  ships  cannot  for  the  most 
part  operate  in  the  Great  Lakes,  ship- 
ping costs  are  increased  and  local  reve- 
nues to  Great  Lakes  ports  are  lost. 

A  final  point  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size is  that  the  issue  we  are  addressing 
today  is  not  a  frontal  assault  on  the 
"maritime  subsidy"  as  some  would  like 
us  to  believe.  Rather  it  is  a  limited  ini- 
tiative designed  to  make  recent  agri- 
cultural export  stimulus  programs 
more  efficient. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  in  great  detail,  we 
must  find  effective  ways  of  reviving 
the  farm  economy  in  this  country.  We 
have  seen  3  years  of  falling  farm 
income,  which  has  had  a  tremendous 
impact  on  the  entire  economy.  We 
carmot  have  a  full  and  vigorous  eco- 
nomic recovery  unless  the  farm  econo- 
my turns  around,  and  this  can  only  be 
fully  realized  when  demand,  both  do- 
mestic and  foreign,  picks  up.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  American 
farmer  simply  cannot  afford  either  to 
store  or  to  "set-aside"  its  way  to  pros- 
perity. Production  control  without 
demand-stimulus  programs  can  only 
be  of  short-term  value. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Agriculture 
Committee  in  its  effort  to  offer  effi- 
cient and  cost-effective  programs  to 
stimulate  the  demand  side  of  the  equa- 
tion. I  need  not  remind  my  colleagues 
either  of  the  cost  of  supply-manage- 
ment programs  or  of  the  aggressive 
subsidy  programs  by  other  countries 
which  have  undercut  our  traditional 
markets.  The  Boschwitz  amendment  is 
a  modest  attempt  to  move  in  the  right 
direction,  but  both  U.S.  farmers  and 
the  U.S.  economy  would  receive  a  big 
lift  from  this  modest  but  effective 
measure.  I  urge  prompt  passage  of  the 
Boschwitz  amendment  to  S.  822,  or  to 
other  appropriate  vehicles.* 


HIGH-TECH:  LEAVING  HOME 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  week  the  Washington  Post  has 
run  an  indepth  and  thought-provoking 
series  of  articles  entitled  "High-Tech: 
Leaving  home."  These  articles,  written 
by  Dan  Morgan,  examine  the  increas- 
ing pace  of  technology  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Japan,  our  chief  techno- 
logical rival. 

The  series  raises  many  questions 
over  the  extent  to  which  the  United 
States  should  share,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  technological  iimovations 
with  Japan.  It  describes,  for  example, 
how  the  movement  of  technology  by 
various  means,  such  as  through  the 
formation  of  joint  ventures  with  for- 
eign firms,  the  publication  of  techno- 
logical data— or  even  the  theft  of  trade 
secrets  through  industrial  espionage- 
can  shift  the  delicate  balance  of  eco- 
nomic power  away  from  the  United 
States. 

In  examining  these  issues,  the  series 
asks  whether  past  policies  of  both 
American  Government  and  business 
have  helped  the  technological  capacity 
of  foreign  countries  while  hurting  our 
own,  and  whether  "America  is  des- 
tined to  relive  the  economic  decline  of 
Great  Britain,  another  nation  with  a 
proud  history  of  invention  and  techno- 
logical innovation." 

Recently,  many  bills  which  are 
aimed  at  improving  America's  techno- 
logical expertise  have  been  Introduced 
In  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives.  These  proposals  seek 
to  encourage  Industrial  Innovation  so 
that  we  can  compete  more  effectively 
In  the  world  market.  This  series  adds 
another  perspective  to  the  problems 
facing  the  United  States  as  It  adjusts 
to  the  information  age  and  serves  the 
important  function  of  making  the 
Government,  business,  and  the  public 
more  aware  of  the  value  of  advanced 
technology— whether  it  takes  the  form 
of  computer  chips,  genetic  seed  breed- 
ing research,  or  robotics  in  heavy  in- 
dustry—as a  crucial  asset  to  America's 
economy  and  future. 

I  submit  the  series  of  articles  from 
the  Washington  Post  for  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  1,  1983] 

High-Txch:  Leaving  Home— Loaned  Science 

Returns  as  Competition 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

In  the  1950s  and  'BOs,  inventor  George 
Devol  took  out  several  dozen  patents  for 
what  he  called  his  'programmed  article 
handling  device. "  He  felt  sure  that  Ameri- 
can industry  would  be  revolutionized  by  his 
ideas. 

The  patents  were  soon  acquired  by  a 
struggling  young  company  called  Unima- 
tion.  anxious  to  cash  in  on  the  new  technol- 
ogy that  seemed  certain  to  sweep  the  coun- 
try. 

But  U.S.  companies  showed  little  interest 
in  Unimation's  products,  and  in  1968  the 
company  in  desperation  made  a  deal  with 
Kawasaki  Heavy  Industries,  allowing  the 
Japanese  firm  to  use  its  know-how. 


Devol's  "programmed  article  handling 
device"  is  known  today  as  a  robot.  And 
today,  Japan  leads  the  world  in  the  manu- 
facture and  use  of  industrial  robots. 

Now,  Kawasaki  and  other  Japanese  com- 
panies sell  robots  to  America's  industrial 
giants,  which  are  belatedly  acknowledging 
the  merit  in  Devol's  ideas.  Kawasaki  robots, 
based  on  technology  acquired  from  Unitna- 
tion,  will  work  on  automobiles  that  will  soon 
stari  rolling  off  Nissan  Motors'  first  U.S.  as- 
sembly plant  In  Tennessee. 

"We're  handing  it  to  the  Japanese  on  a 
platter."  said  Devol,  now  71.  "I  just  can't 
understand  America." 

Stories  such  as  that,  repeated  across  a 
wide  spectrum  of  U.S.  industry,  raise  deeply. 
troubling  questions  about  the  nation's  abili- 
ty to  compete  in  the  demanding  business 
conditions  of  the  Information  Age. 

The  United  States  developed  the  first 
computer-controlled  robots,  the  transistor, 
the  Integrated  circuit,  the  video  cassette  re- 
corder, the  communications  laser,  fiber- 
optic cable,  gene  splicing  and  the  software 
that  enables  computers  to  design,  test  and 
manufacture  products. 

Tet  good  ideas  percolating  out  of  research 
laboratories  and  machine  shops  have  not 
guaranteed  the  health  of  American  indus- 
try. Japanese  companies  are  ahead  of  or 
equal  to  the  United  States  in  several  of  the 
businesses  that  grew  out  of  those  innova- 
tions. 

Is  something  fundamentally  wrong  with 
U.S.  management?  Are  foreigners  'ripping 
off"  precious  American  technology?  Has  the 
country  sold  its  ideas  without  giving  enough  . 
thought  to  the  impact  on  its  future  industri- 
al competitiveness?  Is  America  destined  to 
relive  the  economic  decline  of  Great  Britain, 
another  nation  with  a  proud  history  of  in- 
vention and  technological  innovation?  Can 
an  open,  unplanned  society  that  tolerates  a 
high  degree  of  economic  confusion  survive 
the  challenge  of  societies  operating  on  the 
principle  of  consensus  and  clear  national  ob- 
jectives? 

This  series  examines  these  questions  in 
the  light  of  the  technology  trade  with 
Japan.  America's  principal  economic  rival. 
The  ever  increasing  pace  of  technological 
advances  and  the  way  both  nations  use  the 
new  discoveries  play  a  controlling  role  in 
the  rise  of  some  Industries  and  demise  of 
others. 

Movement  of  technology  from  one  coun- 
try to  another,  through  sale  of  a  patent, 
purloining  of  a  trade  secret,  the  visit  of  a 
student,  publication  of  a  technical  paper,  es- 
tablishment of  a  joint  business  venture  or 
acquisition  of  a  foreign  company  can  Influ- 
ence the  balance  of  economic  power  be- 
tween countries  In  the  1980s  as  surely  as  the 
petroleum  trade  did  in  the  1970s. 

It  can  sound  the  death  knell  of  an  indus- 
try, and  cost  American  jobs,  as  it  has  in 
parts  of  the  steel  industry  hit  by  imports  of ' 
Japanese  and  South  Korean  steel  manufac- 
tured with  the  newest  continuous-casting 
processes. 

For  industrial  countries,  technology  is  a 
pariicularly  precious  asset,  a  trust  for  the 
future,  that  can  help  offset  the  competitive 
advantages  that  lower  wages  and  less  expen- 
sive social  programs  give  some  other  na- 
tions. 

As  the  United  States  shifts  slowly  from  a 
manufacturing  to  an  "Information"  econo- 
my, emerging  high-technology  industries 
offer  one  hope  for  generating  new  wealth 
and  new  jobs  requiring  skills  greater  than 
those  available  In  overseas  labor  forces. 
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While  hlgh-technolocy  Industries  In  them- 
selves will  not  generate  enough  Jobs  to  solve 
the  U.S.  unemployment  problems,  applica- 
tion of  a  wide  range  of  technologies  to 
doiens  of  industries  at  least  holds  out  the 
hope  for  a  more  productive,  competitive  and 
growing  U.S.  economy. 

Ironically.  American  technology  has 
played  an  enormous  role  in  the  emergence 
of  the  Japan  now  challenging  the  United 
States  for  economic  supremacy. 

Lacking  natural  resources  and  excess  man- 
power, Japanese  industry  has  prospered  by 
a  near-fanatical  emphasis  on  maximum  ex- 
ploitation of  advanced  technology. 

Between  19S0  and  1980,  Japanese  compa- 
nies acquired  almost  all  of  the  world's  avail- 
able advanced  technology  by  signing  at  least 
30.000  licensing  or  technical  agreements 
with  western  companies,  mainly  American. 
The  price  paid  by  Japan  in  royalties  and 
fees  has  been  about  $10  billion,  less  than 
one-fifth  of  what  is  spent  In  the  United 
States  for  research  and  developement  in  one 
year. 

EXPORTS  PROVIDE  IHDUSTRIAL  BASE 

U.S.  licenses  and  advanced  equipment 
have  provided  the  base  for  numerous  Japa- 
nese high-technology  industries. 

One  example:  U.S.  computer  graphics  sys- 
tems and  electron-beam  etching  devices 
were  used  by  Japan  to  produce  64.000-bit 
computer  memory  chips  ahead  of  American 
chip  mailers. 

Another  example:  The  Pentagon-backed 
sale  of  dozens  of  sophisticated  U.S.  aero- 
space technologies  to  Japan  under  a  joint 
weapons-production  program  is  helping  to 
create  an  advanced  Japanese  aircraft  indus- 
try. 

This  massive  transfer  of  technology,  in 
the  interest  of  strengthening  a  military  ally, 
is  upgrading  the  capability  of  Japan's  ex- 
panding commercial  aircraft  industry  to 
compete  against  Boeing  and  McDonnell 
Douglas  by  the  year  2000. 

"Japan  is  doing  to  us  what  we  did  in 
Europe  after  World  War  II, "  said  Jacob  Ra- 
binow.  consultant  to  the  National  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  holder  of  218  U.S.  patents. 
"They  are  talcing  our  science  and  making 
products  out  of  it." 

However,  few  who  operate  out  of  the 
"engine  rooms"  of  advanced  industries 
think  that  it  would  be  desirable,  or  even 
possible,  for  America  to  put  a  sudden  lock 
on  its  trade  secrets. 

"The  horse  is  out  of  the  bam."  an  aero- 
space executive  said. 

The  web  of  transpacific  business  relation- 
ships that  has  grown  over  the  years  is  much 
denser  than  most  Americans  probably  real- 
ize. General  Motors-Toyota.  IBM-Matsu- 
shita. General  Motors-Panuc,  General  Elec- 
tric-C.  Itoh.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  Joint  ventures,  partnerships  or 
technical  tie-ups  now  in  place.  Untangling 
this  web  would  be  almost  unthinkable  now. 

Moreover,  the  United  States  no  longer 
enjoys  a  technology  monoploy  in  this  rela- 
tionship. Japanese  steel  companies,  for  ex- 
ample, are  selling  U.S.  companies  their  proc- 
esses for  continuous  casting  and  cold  rolling, 
and  Sumitomo  Metals  Industries  is  helping 
U.S.  Steel  build  the  first  U.S.  mill  capable  of 
turning  out  48-inch,  Arctic-grade  pipe. 

JAPAN  SEEKS  BREAKTHROUGHS 

One  of  the  most  far-reaching  comparisons 
of  U.S.  and  Japanese  technology,  conducted 
last  year  by  Japan's  Society  of  Science, 
Technology  and  Economics,  concluded  that 
Japan  was  inferior  to  the  United  States  in 
56  key  technologies  but  superior  in  51.  The 


survey  examined  43  products  in  37  industri- 
al fields  and  compared  the  degree  of  auto- 
mation, methods  for  testing  product  quality 
and  design  techniques. 

Between  1970  and  1979,  the  five  largest 
Japanese  computer  chip  companies  filed  for 
almost  as  many  U.S.  patents  (1,200)  as  the 
five  largest  U.S.  firms  (1,500). 

If  the  United  States  is  having  trouble  with 
Japanese  competition  when  U.S.  science  and 
technology  remain  superior,  some  ask,  what 
will  the  situation  be  later  in  the  decade 
when  Japan's  concerted  effort  to  create  its 
own  breakthroughs  in  the  "knowledge  in- 
tensive" industries  begins  to  bear  fruit? 

Japan  is  not  the  world's  only  technologi- 
cally advanced  country.  French  aviation  ex- 
pertise, British  computer  software.  Swedish 
robotics  and  Soviet  missilery  are  impressive. 
But  Japan  Is  emerging  as  the  strongest  chal- 
lenger in  the  1980s. 

Tokyo's  Ministry  of  International  Trade 
and  Industry  (MITI).  the  superagency  that 
guided  the  successful  export  drive  in  auto- 
mobiles and  consumer  electronics  in  the 
1970s,  has  put  together  consortiums  of  Jap- 
anese companies  and  banks  to  develop  com- 
puters that  think  like  humans,  'intelligent" 
robots,  a  supercomputer  1,000  times  more 
powerful  than  anything  sold  by  IBM,  an 
electric  car,  fuel-efficient  ceramic  engines, 
carbon  dioxide  lasers  and  a  new  generation 
of  computer  software. 

Few  U.S.  industrialists  underestimate  the 
seriousness  of  this  effort. 

Recent  American  visitors  to  Japan,  for  ex- 
ample have  been  impressed  with  efforts 
under  way  there  to  develop  a  new  genera- 
tion of  powerful  computers,  capable  of  func- 
tioning at  very  high  speed  and  emulating 
some  of  the  flexibility  and  creativity  inher- 
ent in  hmnan  thinking. 

"If  these  projects  are  successful,  which 
appears  likely,  advanced  economic  and  mili- 
tary research  in  the  United  States  may 
become  dependent  on  access  to  supercom- 
puters of  [Japanese]  manufacture."  con- 
cluded three  computer  scientists  from  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory  in  a  report 
published  in  Science  magazine  last  Decem- 
ber. 

For  Americans  who  grew  up  in  a  postwar 
world  in  which  the  United  States  seemed  to 
hold  a  virtual  monopoly  on  technological 
advances,  those  statistics  often  seem  bewil- 
dering. The  United  States  has  124  Nobel 
Prizes  in  physics,  chemistry  and  medicine  to 
Japan's  four,  and  American  scientists  are 
hard  pressed  to  name  a  single  Japanese  in- 
novation that  has  truly  changed  the  world. 

But  Japan  exports  about  $5  billion  more 
in  high-technology  products  to  the  United 
States  than  it  imports.  While  the  U.S.  share 
of  world  trade  in  high-tech  products  and 
technical  information  declined  from  31  per- 
cent in  1962  to  21  percent  in  1979,  the  Japa- 
nese share  rose  from  5  percent  to  14  per- 
cent. 

To  some  extent,  the  government  reaction 
to  this  has  focused  on  a  need  to  formulate 
policies  that  would  safeguard  U.S.  techno- 
logical advantages.  James  C.  Abeggien  and 
Thomas  M.  Hout  of  the  Boston  Consulting 
Group  in  Tokyo  have  called  sale  of  civilian 
technology  to  Japan  at  bargain  prices  "a 
disaster"  and  "the  biggest  fire  sale  in  histo- 
ry." 

"With  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  it  is  now 
apparent  that  many  U.S.  firms  overestimat- 
ed the  permanence  of  their  technological 
supremacy  and  underestimated  the  'boomer- 
ang effect'  of  their  technology  licenses." 
Washington  trade  attorney  Carl  J.  Green 
said. 


Companies  explain  their  liceitsing  of  tech- 
nology to  Japan  by  saying  that  Japan's  pro- 
tectionist policies  have  often  barred  them 
from  selling  U.S.-made  products  there. 
Moreover,  they  suggest,  royalties  are  often 
pure  profit  and  help  recoup  past  research 
costs.  The  $517,000  received  by  Unlmation 
in  royalty  payments  from  Kawasaki  in  1980 
amounted  to  half  of  the  company's  net 
earnings. 

However,  such  royalty  payments  often 
seem  small  compared  with  the  benefits  to 
Japan.  RCA,  Industralists  note  ruefully, 
still  is  receiving  royalties  for  licensing  color- 
television  processes  to  Japanese  companies, 
which  compete  aggressively  with  RCA. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  issue  of  tech- 
nology safeguards  is  being  raised,  there  is 
equal  concern  that  the  United  SUtes  not 
overlook  its  own  well-documented  industrial 
shortcomings. 

"The  problem  in  this  country  isn't  innova- 
tion. We  innovate  like  hell.  The  problem  is 
that  our  developed  industries  don't  adapt 
and  adjust  rapidly  enough."  said  Prof.  Leslie 
Eric  Cross,  acting  director  of  the  materials 
research  laboratory  at  Pennsylvania  State 
University. 

In  a  report  on  Japan  written  in  1981, 
Washington  consultanU  Harald  B.  Malm- 
gren  and  Jack  Baranson  criticized  U.S.  in- 
dustry for  being  too  quick  to  move  factories 
abroad  to  take  advantage  of  low  wage  rates, 
"rather  than  redesigning  and  reengineering 
production  techniques  to  meet  Japanese 
competition." 

Robert  B.  Reich,  of  the  Kennedy  School 
of  Government  at  Harvard  University,  criti- 
cized government  research  policies  "subject 
to  sudden  changes  in  national  security 
needs  and  prevailing  policies." 

Inventor  Jacob  Rabinow  is  critical  of  U.S. 
corporate  managers,  a  breed  that  he  said 
suffers  from  "technological  illiteracy." 

"They're  bankers  and  lawyers.  .  .  .  They'd 
rather  sell  a  company  than  straighten  it 
out,"  he  said.  • 

For  all  the  concern  about  the  failures  of 
U.S.  business,  U.S.  policy-makers  stress  the 
need  for  a  sense  of  perspective.  "Japan  is 
not  yet  a  technological  giant, "  Undersecre- 
tary of  Commerce  Lionel  H.  Olmer  said. 

The  race  between  U.S.  and  Japanese 
robotics  companies  shows  why  it  may  be 
risky  to  jump  to  conclusions  about  the 
demise  of  U.S.  industries. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  AS  UNDERDOG 

The  United  States  is  undoubtedly  the  un- 
derdog. Japan,  with  about  150  robotics  com- 
panies, is  on  the  verge  of  a  major  export 
push  that  will  put  new  pressures  on  the 
United  States.  Although  it  now  exports  only 
about  5  percent  of  the  robots  it  manufac- 
tures. Japan  wants  to  increase  that  to  20 
percent  by  the  mid-1980s. 

This  strong  Japanese  position  is  in  some 
respects  a  natural  outgrowth  of  Japan's  ear- 
lier concerns  about  manpower  shortages, 
rather  than  a  farsighted  commitment  to 
technological  advances. 

By  1972.  these  concerns  had  given  rise  to 
the  Japan  Industrial  Robot  Association 
(JIRA),  formed  with  the  backing  of  MITI. 
JIRA  published  papers,  circulated  technical 
information  and  raised  the  consciousness  of 
Japanese  businessmen  about  robots. 

In  1980,  an  MITI-sponsored  consortium 
comprised  of  24  robot  manufacturers  and  10 
insurance  companies  was  set  up  to  buy 
robots  and  lease  them  to  Japanese  manufac- 
turing companies  on  a  trial  basis.  This  was  a 
major   boon   because    plant   managers    no 


longer  bore  all  of  the  risk  of  introducing  an 
untried  and  relatively  expensive  technology. 
By  contrast,  the  U.S.  automobile  Industry, 
the  largest  potential  market  for  fledgling 
robot  companies  in  the  mid- 19608.  faced  no 
such  problems.  Fear  of  labor  union  opposi- 
tion, rather  than  potential  manpower  short- 
ages, was  the  auto  makers'  dominant  con- 
cern. General  Motors,  Ford  and  Chr^er 
were  then  in  the  position  of  having  almost 
no  serious  competition  that  might  have 
whetted  their  interest  in  radical  productivi- 
ty gains. 

The  major  asset  of  US.  robot  companies 
in  the  new  competitive  situation  is  quint«s- 
sentially  American:  superior  technology. 

While  Japan  has  excelled  at  the  mechani- 
cal engineering  required  for  mass  produc- 
tion of  high-quality  robot  arms,  gears  and 
sensors,  U.S.  companies  maintain  that  they 
are  ahead  in  the  increasingly  Important 
field  of  producing  software  programs  that 
"teach"  robots  to  perform  tasks. 

Automatix,  a  three-year-old  company  lo- 
cated in  Billerica,  Mass..  amid  one  of  the  na- 
tion's fastest  growing  high-tech  clusters  a 
few  miles  from  Rte.  128.  is  an  example  of  a 
company  gambling  on  technology  to  beat 
back  the  Japanese  challenge. 

Tucked  away  in  the  Massachusetts  woods, 
Automatix  exudes  the  hustle  and  bustle 
typical  of  small  "start-up"  companies  foimd- 
ed  by  entrepreneurs  eager  to  ride  the  ex- 
pected boom  in  lasers,  microwave  communi- 
cations, microelectronics,  home  computers, 
robotics  and  other  Information  Age  indus- 
tries. 

In  a  workshop  where  gangly  robot  arms 
hang  limply,  half  a  dozen  young  men  stare 
intently  into  a  tangle  of  wires  protruding 
from  the  open  back  of  a  computer.  A  guide 
explains  that  the  men  are  "smart  guys  from 
MIT"  who  might  be  up  all  night  trying  to 
improve  a  program  that  guides  the  path  of  a 
robot  arm  along  the  line  where  two  pieces  of 
metal  come  together  to  be  welded. 

In  a  nearby  room,  a  visitor  is  invited  to  try 
his  skill  at  "teaching"  a  robot.  Using  a 
hand-held  controller  to  make  the  robot  arm 
move  up,  down,  sideways  and  forward,  the 
visitor  moves  the  device  into  position  while 
a  computer  records  the  trajectory  to  within 
eight-thousandths  of  an  inch  and  memo- 
rizes it  for  future  use. 

Automatix  started  with  excellent  creden- 
tials and  technical  assets. 

Its  chairman,  Philip  Villers,  had  proved 
his  entrepreneurial  abilities  as  cofounder  of 
Computervision,  an  aggressive  computer 
graphics  firm  that  had  experience  in  Japan 
in  the  1970s.  Vice  President  Victor  Schein- 
man  helped  design  the  "Stanford  Arm" 
while  working  at  the  Stanford  Artificial  In- 
telligence Laboratory. 

And  Automatix  had  acquired  a  valuable 
piece  of  software  from  the  Stanford  Re- 
search Institute:  algorithms  used  to  give 
robots  a  primitive  sense  of  sight,  a  step 
toward  more  versatile  machines. 

Automatix'  major  problem  at  the  outset 
was  lack  of  a  robot  for  arc  welding,  the 
"niche"  where  Automatix  wanted  to  make 
its  mark.  Its  solution  was  to  turn  to  a  Japa- 
nese company,  Hitachi. 

Hitachi  had  Just  the  robot  the  new  U.S. 
company  wanted,  whUe  Automatix  had 
something  Hitachi  needed:  a  foot  inside  the 
U.S.  market. 

The  deal  struck  by  Automatix  was  to 
import  Hitachi  robots  and  outfit  them  with 
Automatix  controls  and  software.  As  Vice 
President  Michael  J.  Cronln  said,  it  was  a 
sort  of  devil's  pact  with  few  illusions  on 
either  side. 


The  Japanese  strategy  was  clear  to 
Cronln. 

"Everybody  [in  the  United  States]  would 
get  to  Icnow  the  Hitachi  robots  and  they 
would  then  come  in  and  cut  the  price  by  a 
factor  of  two,"  he  said.  "They  fully  expect- 
ed to  take  the  whole  market  away  from  us 
by  the  end  of  1982.  We  knew  we  had  a  year 
or  two  before  Hitachi  steamrollered  in  here. 
It  was  a  chess  game." 

Right  on  schedule,  Cronln  said,  Hitachi 
began  an  export  drive  midway  through  last 
year,  placing  glossy  advertisements  in  maga- 
zines and  sending  Hitachi  salesmen  to  Auto- 
matix customers.  But  by  then,  Cronin  said, 
Automatix  was  ready  to  spring  a  "bear  trap" 
of  its  own. 

"We  couldn't  produce  cheaper  robots  than 
they  could,  but  we  could  advance  the  state 
of  the  art  and  redefine  the  market."  he  said. 
By  late  last  year,  Automatix  was  offering 
many  new  features  in  connection  with  the 
Hitachi  robots  it  was  selling. 

Most  important,  the  Automatix  robot 
could  be  "taught"  quickly  "off  line,"  mean- 
ing that  small  companies  could  program  the 
robots  for  new  tasks  without  shutting  down 
production  lines  for  hours.  Building  on  the 
SRI  algorithms,  Automatix  also  offered  a 
"vision  system"— television  cameras  that  are 
the  working  robot's  "eyes"  and  allow  it  to 
make  minor  adjustments  of  its  movements. 

Cronln  believes  the  strategy  has  worked. 
Chevrolet  is  using  this  Autovision  II  system 
to  inspect  truck  front  ends  as  they  come  off 
assembly  lines,  and  Seiko  in  Japan  uses  it  to 
inspect  digital  watches.  Automatix  has  sold 
about  60  arc-welding  robots  at  about  $75,000 
each  to  U.S.  customers  such  as  General 
Motors.  He  estimated  that  Hitachi  has  sold 
fewer  than  10. 

In  essence,  Cronin  said,  Automatix  is 
taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  Japanese  book  by 
obtaining  a  "t>ase  technology"— the  Hitachi 
robot— and  "running  like  hell  with  it." 

Soon  enough,  he  added.  Automatix  in- 
tends to  attack  Japan." 

"I  promised  Hitachi  I'd  come  back  and  try 
to  sell  'em  one  of  their  own  robots.  We  may 
not  win  over  there,  but  we'll  learn  a  lot.  I'd 
rather  get  my  bruises  in  Tokyo  Bay  than  in 
Boston  Harbor  .  .  .  ,"  he  said. 

"We're  gambling  that  robotics  is  stUl  in  an 
revolutionary  stage  that  will  lead  to  robots 
developing  eyes,  ears  and  maybe  even 
brains.  We're  looking  way  ahead  and  invit- 
ing companies  to  move  with  us  down  the 
technology  road .... 

"If  we  lose,  it  will  be  ttecause  we  got  fat 
and  sloppy.  t>ecause  we  worried  about  profit- 
to-equity  ratios  and  mergers.  ...  If  we  lose, 
it  will  be  because  we  lost  our  stomach  for 
battle." 

(Contributing  to  this  series  were  Tokyo 
bureau  chief  Tracy  Dahlby,  who  conducted 
interviews  in  Japan,  and  Hobart  Rowen. 
senior  economics  writer.  Staff  researcher 
Carin  Pratt  assisted  with  the  reporting  and 
research.) 
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What  U.S.  Pioneers.  Other  Nations 
Perfect 

When  the  U.8.  Postal  Service  asked  for 
bids  several  years  ago  on  $500  million  in  op- 
tical character  readers  to  sort  mail,  it  re- 
ceived an  enthusiastic  response,  from  for- 
eign companies. 

Of  six  proposals,  all  came  from  overseas 
firms,  including  two  from  Nippon  Electric 
and  Toshiba  of  Japan.  The  companies  of- 
fered the  latest  in  high-technology  postal 
equipment  capable  of  reading  the  zip  code 
on  letters,  checking  it  for  accuracy  and 
marking  each  envelope  with  a  bar  code  for 
sorting  and  routing. 

There  was  a  "lack  of  interest"  on  the  part 
of  U.S.  companies  which  "Just  didn't  have 
any  machines  that  we  wanted,"  said  Assist- 
ant Postmaster  General  James  French. 

What  was  surprising  was  that  much  of  the 
early  work  on  optical  character  readers  had 
been  done  in  the  United  States. 

Such  examples  of  foreign  companies  cap- 
italizing on  technologies  pioneered  In  the 
United  States  are  far  from  rare: 

Although  the  transistor  was  Invented  at 
Bell  Laboratories  In  1947  by  Nobel  laureates 
William  Shockley.  John  Bardeen  and  W.  H. 
Brattain,  Japan's  Sony  first  sold  transistor 
radios  in  this  country  in  1956. 

A  U.S.  company,  Ampex,  introduced  the 
first  videotape  recorder,  the  Quad,  in  1956. 
But  Sony  engineers,  working  feverishly  to 
improve  on  early  U.S.  designs,  preempted 
the  American  consumer  market  in  videocas- 
sette  recorders  with  the  Betamax  in  1975. 

RCA  and  Philips  pioneered  the  technolo- 
gy for  color  television.  But  by  1969.  Sony's 
Trinitron  picture  tube  and  Hitachi's  solid- 
state  color  receiver  had  put  the  Japanese 
ahead. 

In  1969.  RCA  invented  complementary 
metal  oxide  silicon  (CMOS),  a  process  for 
making  microchips  that  use  very  little 
power.  Some  microelectronics  specialists  say 
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Jaiwn  is  now  even  with  or  ahemd  of  the 
United  States  in  such  technology- 

In  the  case  of  the  foreign  optical  charac- 
ter reading  equipment,  the  Postal  Service 
resorted  to  "Buy  America"  tactics  to  malie 
sure  that  U.S.  companies  got  a  piece  of  the 
new  high-technoiogy  business.  It  agreed  to 
buy  the  equipment,  but  only  if  it  were  made 
in  the  United  States,  and  suggested  that  the 
foreigners  acquire  American  "partners." 

The  contract  was  awarded  to  two  U.S. 
companies.  Burroughs  and  Pitney  Bowes, 
which  teamed  with  Nippon  Electric  and 
Italy's  Elsag  to  maice  the  character  readers. 
The  other  companies  dropped  out. 

"We  went  a  little  beyond  Buy  America'. 
...  I  suppose  we  did  what  Japan  sometimes 
has  done,"  French  said.  "But  we're  part  of 
this  country,  and  its  economic  health  and 
well-being  are  important  to  us." 

—Dam  Morgan 

Prolog— Travkls  of  a  Compxttkr  Code 
The  travels  of  Prolog,  a  computer  lan- 
guage used  in  the  esoteric  field  of  artificial 
Intelligence,  suggest  the  speed  with  which 
ideas  &nd  new  technologies  are  carried 
across  international  borders  by  the  scientif- 
ic community. 

Prolog  was  bom  in  the  simny  Mediterra- 
nean city  of  Marseilles.  It  was  moved  to  the 
colder  climes  of  Scotland,  carried  across  the 
Atlantic  and  settled  for  a  while  in  Califor- 
nia. Today,  it  has  found  a  warm  welcome, 
and  probably  a  permanent  home,  in  Japan. 
The  Prolog  language  was  written  in  1971 
by  Alain  Colmerauer.  a  French  computer 
scientist  at  the  artificial  intelligence  unit  of 
the  University  of  Marseilles-  He  is  said  to 
have  been  inspired  about  Prolog  in  part  by 
Robert  KowalsU.  an  American  then  worlc- 
ing  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Kowalski  had  been  looking  into  using  new 
kinds  of  logic  to  program  computers  to  per- 
form some  of  the  complex  interpretive  tasks 
that  human  beings  are  capable  of.  The  ideas 
meshed  with  the  work  of  Colmerauer,  who 
had  been  testing  ways  of  having  machines 
parse  sentences,  a  first  step  in  havng  com- 
puters translate  languages. 

In  1974,  a  Kowalski  associate.  David 
Warren,  visited  Colmerauer  and  took  Prolog 
back  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  There 
he  shared  the  concept  with  Harry  Barrow, 
an  American  computer  scientist. 

In  1977.  Barrow  brought  Prolog  to  the 
United  States,  introducing  the  language  to 
colleagues  at  the  artificial  intelligence 
center  at  Stanford  Research  Institute  in 
Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

A  year  later,  Prolog  made  a  new  convert  in 
Japanese  computer  scientist  Koichi  Pur- 
ukawa,  who  was  spending  a  year  at  SRI. 

"He  played  with  Prolog  at  the  end  of  his 
stay  and  like  it,"  recalled  Daniel  Sagalowicz, 
the  center's  assistant  director.  When  Pur- 
ukawa  returned  to  Japan's  Electro  Techni- 
cal Laboratory,  he  explained  it  to  his  boss, 
Kazuhiro  Fuchi. 

At  ETL,  Prolog  created  an  immediate  stir. 
While  another  language,  LISP,  has  won 
wider  acceptance  in  the  United  States, 
Prolog  seemed  to  be  the  language  that  Japa- 
nese computer  scientists  had  been  seeking. 

When  Fuchi  was  made  technical  director 
of  Japan's  prestigious  Fifth  Generation 
Computer  project,  which  is  leading  Japa- 
nese efforts  to  equal  or  surpass  the  United 
States  in  high-speed  and  high-powered  com- 
puters, he  took  Prolog  with  him. 

— Dah  Morgam. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  2.  IM3] 

High-Tich:  Lcavimc  Horns— Battuwg  To  Ik- 
NovATX  AND  Emuutk:  Intel  vs.  Nippon 
Electric 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 
Peering  Into  a  microscope  at  a  greatly 
magnified  computer  chip  one  day  last 
Aug\i8t.  Peter  Stoll  of  Intel  Corp.  saw  some- 
thing startllngly  familiar.  In  one  of  the  tiny 
cells,  two  transistors  were  disconnected 
from  the  rest  of  the  chip,  and  dangled  use- 
lessly in  their  bed  of  silicon. 

Stoll.  33,  a  chip  designer,  recognized  the 
defect  as  a  small,  last-minute  repair  Job  he 
had  performed  on  Intel's  8086  microproces- 
sor several  years  earlier.  It  had  worked,  cor- 
recting the  minor  flaw  in  the  chip's  logic, 
and  the  8086  went  on  to  become  ephenome- 
nally  successful  as  the  "brain"  In  a  wide 
range  of  business  computers,  robots  and  in- 
dustrial machinery. 

But  what  startled  Stoll  was  that  the  chip 
under  the  microscope  was  not  Intel's.  It  was 
a  product  of  Nippon  Electric  Co.  (NEC)  of 
Tokyo.  Stoll  concluded  that  he  was  looldng 
at  a  Japanese  copy  so  perfect  that  it  even 
repeated  the  small  imperfection  in  the  origi- 
nal chip. 

Intrigue  of  that  kind  in  the  $13  billion-a- 
year  global  market  for  computer  chips  has 
led  to  U.S.  accusations  of  unfair  Japanese 
practices,  ranging  from  copying  to  protec- 
tionism. Critics  of  Japan  say  that  its  efforts 
to  gain  supremacy  in  computer  chips,  per- 
haps the  single  most  important  technology 
of  the  Information  Age.  are  typical  of  the 
methods  employed  by  "Japan  Inc." 

"We're  at  war.  no  doubt  about  it."  said  a 
computer  scientist  from  a  large  U.S.  re- 
search laboratory.  "If  I  had  money  in  'Sili- 
con Valley,'  Id  get  it  out  .  .  .  It's  Just  like 
any  other  war  zone." 

U.S.  politicians  are  in  a  mood  to  strike 
back. 

Democratic  Reps.  Don  Eklwards  and 
Norman  Y.  Mineta.  from  California's  so- 
called  Silicon  Valley  area,  have  introduced  a 
bill  to  give  copyright  protection  to  chip  de- 
signs. They  say  the  measure  is  needed  to 
stop  "private  firms"  from  "flooding  markets 
with  copied  designs  that  undersell  the  inno- 
vating firms." 

But  some  trade  specialists  caution  that 
there  is  a  Japanese  side  to  this  story.  For 
one  thing.  U.S.  companies  are  holding  their 
own  in  the  competition. 

Japan,  whose  share  of  the  U.S.  chip 
market  is  well  under  10  percent,  has  made 
inroads  in  some  kinds  of  chips,  such  as 
memories,  that  store  information.  But  the 
United  States  is  dominant  in  microproces- 
sors, the  "computers  on  a  chip"  that  serve 
as  brains  for  computers  and  controls  in  dish- 
washers. Jet  aircraft,  missiles,  industrial 
robots,  telephone  systems,  traffic  lights  and 
hundred  of  other  products. 

Many  experts  insist  that  Japan's  progress 
is  not  attributable  to  copying. 

"The  basis  for  the  Japanese  taking  an 
ever  larger  share  of  the  (chip!  market  is  not 
transfer  of  American  technology,"  said  a 
patent  attorney  for  a  large  U.S.  company. 
""It's  Japanese  management,  equipment  and 
a  degree  of  cooperation  between  firms  that's 
prohibited  in  this  country." 

Even  the  issues  in  the  Intel-Nippon  Elec- 
tric dispute  about  alleged  copying  of  the 
8086  microprocessor  become  fuzzier  on 
closer  inspection.  Intel  contended  that  NEC 
wrongfully  copied  the  chip's  microcode,  the 
set  of  internal  instructions  laid  out  as  a  pat- 
tern of  transistors  on  the  chip's  memory. 
Intel  counsel  Roger  Borovoy  said  the  micro- 


code was  copyrighted  and  could  not  be  used 
without  Intel's  permission. 

Officials  from  NEC's  U.S.  sales  company 
acknowledged  that  the  microcode  on  their 
chip  is  identical  to  that  on  Intel's  Including 
the  flaw  engraved  onto  the  orlglnal. 

"If  you're  not  100  percent  identical,  you're 
dead-  If  you  take  the  fatal  flaw  out.  It 
wouldn't  be  compatible.  We  have  chosen  to 
be  as  close  to  the  original  ss  possible."  said 
NEC's  David  Millet,  who  is  in  charge  of  na- 
tionwide marketing  of  microprocessors. 

But  NEC  officials  in  Japan  and  the  United 
States  deny  that  the  company  did  anything 
wrong,  contending  that  they  had  a  right  to 
produce  their  own  version  of  the  chip  under 
a  1976  agreement  allowing  both  companies 
to  use  the  other's  patents. 

NEC  officials  in  this  country  say  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  microcode  can  be  copy- 
righted has  never  been  decided  in  court,  and 
Intel  agrees.  And  they  say  that  NEC  even 
sent  Intel  a  1979  aimouncement  of  the  NEC 
version  of  the  8086. 

The  story  of  the  NEC-Intel  dispute  is  rep- 
resentative of  the  suspicion,  tension  and, 
often,  grudging  admiration  that  character- 
ize the  competition  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. It  begins  with  the  markedly  different 
cultures  and  societies  from  which  the  two 
have  emerged. 

THE  ROOTS  OF  COBfPrTITION 

Compared  with  the  84-year-old  NEC,  Intel 
is  an  upstart  company,  an  example  of  Amer- 
ican boldness  and  nerve  that  began  with  a 
few  dozen  employes  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif., 
in  1968  and  grew  into  a  business  with  19.000 
employes  worldwide. 

Intel's  stock  in  trade  has  been  innovation. 
Since  it  was  founded,  the  company  has 
spewed  out  firsts,  including  the  first  micro- 
processor in  1973.  A  founder,  Robert  Noyce, 
is  one  of  the  inventors  of  the  integrated  cir- 
cuit, which  became  a  basic  component  of 
modem  electronics. 

Intel  is  also  a  sort  of  corporate  melting 
pot  that,  like  the  nation  itself,  has  drawn  its 
brain  power  from  all  over  the  world.  Its  cur- 
rent president  came  to  America  as  a  refugee 
from  Hungary  in  1957;  a  senior  vice  presi- 
dent was  bom  in  Hungary,  and  an  Israeli, 
an  Italian  and  a  Japanese  are  credited  with 
helping  to  develop  several  new  Intel  prod- 
ucts. 

NEC  has  succeeded  In  typical  Japanese 
fashion:  through  dogged  determination,  ag- 
gressive marketing  and  initial  reliance  on 
VS.  technology,  including  that  of  Intel. 

From  the  outset.  NEC  had  financial  and 
structural  advantages  over  Intel.  While 
Intel  makes  more  than  80  percent  of  its 
income  from  the  sale  of  chips.  NEC  is  a  con- 
glomerate that  produces  computers,  electri- 
cal equipment  and  other  products.  Chips  ac- 
count for  less  than  20  percent  of  its  reve- 
nue, so  a  temporary  decline  in  that  business 
can  be  offset  by  gains  in  other  products. 

As  a  member  of  the  Influential  Sumitomo 
industrial  group.  NEC  could  draw  on  the  fi- 
nancial resources  of  the  Sumitomo  Bank 
and  on  the  marketing  connections  of  the 
Sumitomo  trading  company.  But  Intel  has 
depended  for  its  financing  on  the  vagaries 
of  the  U.S.  stock  market  and  bank  loans. 
For  most  of  the  last  10  years.  Intel  has  had 
to  borrow  money  at  much  higher  interest 
rates  than  NEC. 

Until  the  early  1970s.  NEC  was  no  match 
for  American  chip  makers.  The  U.S.  com- 
puter chip  industry  was  expanding  rapidly, 
thanks  In  part  to  heavy  government  spend- 
ing on  chips  for  the  Apollo  man-on-the- 


moon  space  program  and  the  Minuteman 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile. 

In  1973,  computer  scientists  In  Itel's  labo- 
ratory scored  a  major  breakthrough  with  In- 
vention of  the  first  microprocessor.  This 
was  a  watershed  not  only  for  Intel,  but  also 
in  the  history  of  the  information  industry. 

Until  then,  chips  generally  had  performed 
only  a  single  task,  such  as  adding,  subtract- 
ing, multiplying  or  dividing.  Combining 
those  tasks  required  wiring  together  several 
chips  on  a  bulky  board.  But  a  single  micro- 
processor chip  could  perform  all  those  func- 
tions. This  meant,  for  example,  that  one 
computing  chip  could  run  a  pocket  calcula- 
tor, shut  off  a  microwave  oven,  analyze 
blood  or  control  traffic  signals. 

It  was  possible  for  general-purpose  micro- 
processing chips  to  replace  more  expensive, 
customized  ones  previously  needed  by  indus- 
try. As  microprocessors  became  more  so- 
phisticated, they  increasingly  began  to  do 
Jobs  that  previously  had  required  large, 
cumbersome  computers. 

NEC  claims  to  have  developed  an  early  mi- 
croprocessor on  its  own  at  about  the  same 
time  as  Intel.  This  chip,  the  uCom  4.  could 
handle  simple  tasiu  such  as  operating  a 
{>ocket  calculator.  But  Japanese  officials  ac- 
knowledge that  they  have  had  trouble  keep- 
ing up  with  U.S.  sidvances  in  microprcx^es- 
sors.  To  do  so.  Japanese  companies  have  re- 
peatedly relied  on  U.S.  patents  and  "reverse 
engineering." 

Industry  representatives  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  reverse  engineering,  a  general- 
ly legitimate  practice  In  which  one  compa- 
ny's designs  are  used  as  a  model  by  another 
company's  engineers,  and  copying,  in  which 
imprints  of  circuitry  are  taken  by  using  pho- 
tographic and  lithographic  techniques. 

In  the  late  1970s,  for  example.  NEC  pro- 
duced a  version  of  Intel's  8080  microproces- 
sor, the  first  chip  complex  enough  to  handle 
word-processing  programs.  A  new  genera- 
tion of  microprocessors  was  making  possible 
the  era  of  small,  compact  personal  comput- 
ers, and  Intel  was  again  In  the  lead. 

Tomihiro  Matsumara.  NEC's  senior  vice 
president  for  research,  acknowledged  In  an 
interview  that  NEC  attempted  to  make  and 
sell  its  own  comparable  chip,  '"but  we  did 
not  succeed."  So.  he  said.  NEC  engineers 
analyzed  the  8080.  then  laid  out  their  own 
"completely  different"  version,  using  NEC 
manufacturing  techniques. 

Roger  Borovoy.  Intel's  general  counsel 
until  he  left  the  company  last  month,  said 
Intel  had  no  objection  because  NEC  had 
used  the  8080  only  as  a  model  and  not 
"copied"  it. 

Japan,  he  acknowledged,  was  becoming  an 
Innovator  in  chips  In  Its  own  right.  Between 
1974  and  1977,  the  government  had  poured 
at  least  $300  million  Into  a  research  consor- 
tium that  Included  NEC  and  five  other  com- 
panies. "They  had  come  a  long  way  with 
their  own  development.  They'd  attained  a 
status  of  their  own. "  Borovoy  recalled. 

Evidence  of  NEC's  progress  came  in  April, 
1976,  when  Intel  and  NEC  signed  an  agree- 
ment that  enabled  each  company  to  use  Che 
other's  patents.  In  the  next  several  years, 
Intel  was  to  utilize  several  NEC  patents  for 
specialized  types  of  chips. 

By  the  late  1970s,  NEC.  Hitachi.  Fujlteu 
and  Toshiba  were  grabbing  significant 
shares  of  the  world  market  in  memory 
chips,  devices  that  store  information  but  do 
not  perform  the  complex  tasks  of  micro- 
processors. But  these  companies  still  had 
problems  with  the  far  more  complex  micro- 
processors. 

In  1978.  a  year  before  NEC  completed  its 
version  of  the  8080,  Intel  introduced  a  much 


more  advanced  microprocessor,  the  8080.  It 
crammed  30.000  transistors  onto  a  quarter- 
inch-square  piece  of  silicon,  producing  as 
much  computing  power  as  some  1960k'  com- 
puters that  filled  rooms.  The  8086  could 
handle  not  only  word  processing  but  also 
complex  mathematics,  and  it  and  compara- 
ble microprocessors  are  being  used  in  most 
sophisticated  personal  and  business  comput- 
ers, such  as  IMB's  popular  personal  model. 

NEC's  representatives  recognized  that  the 
8086  gave  the  United  States  a  decisive  edge 
in  silicon  brain  power.  In  1978  they  ap- 
proached Intel  about  supplying  technical 
aid  to  produce  the  8086  In  return  for  a  per- 
centage of  the  money  NEC  would  get  from 
selling  the  8086  in  Japan. 

But  this  time.  Intel  turned  NEC  down. 
NEC.  in  the  midst  of  a  U.S.  expansion  pro- 
gram, was  preparing  to  enter  the  interna- 
tional chip  market  in  a  big  way.  It  had  Just 
purchased  a  California  computer  memory 
company  called  Electronic  Arrays  and  was 
planning  a  second  California  facility  for 
making  memories  and  logic  circuits. 

"We  weren't  anxious  to  help  our  competi- 
tor." an  Intel  of  ficial  said. 

Instead.  Intel  made  a  deal  with  NEC's 
Japanese  rival.  Fujitsu.  Thwarted.  NEC  de- 
cided to  go  ahead  with  a  version  of  the  8086 
without  special  help  from  Intel. 

NEC's  Matsumara  acknowledged  that  the 
resulting  chip  is  "Interchangeable"  with  the 
Intel  version,  but  he  strongly  denies  that  it 
was  "copied."  Similarly.  Robert  Hinckley, 
an  attorney  for  NEC  In  San  Francisco,  con- 
tends that  NEC  had  a  right  to  reverse-engi- 
neer the  chip  because  of  the  patent  cross-li- 
censing agreement  of  April,  1976. 

NEC  officials  said  it  was  no  secret  that 
they  would  produce  the  8086.  Electronic 
News  reported  it  and,  NEC  officials  said, 
they  sent  a  copy  of  their  announcement  to 
Intel  and  received  no  protests. 

NBXi:,  however,  had  several  problems. 

For  one  thing,  the  Japanese  company  ap- 
parently had  difficulties  reproducing  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Intel  device  without  American 
help.  It  was  not  until  1980.  two  years  after 
Intel's  8086  appeared,  that  NEC's  compara- 
ble chip  was  sold  in  the  United  States. 

There  was  also  the  problem  of  Intel's 
copyright  on  the  chip's  microcode,  a  sort  of 
brain  within  a  brain.  It  is  the  part  of  the  mi- 
croprocessor that  takes  electronic  com- 
mands from  a  keyboard  and  tells  the  rest  of 
the  chip's  parts  what  to  do  with  the  com- 
mands and  in  what  sequence. 

Like  a  video-game  cartridge,  the  micro- 
code is  a  computer  program  that  has  been 
written  by  a  programmer  and  then  Is  built 
into  the  chip.  In  a  Pac  Man  videogame,  the 
microcode  tells  the  Pac  Man  what  to  do.  In 
a  microprocessor,  the  microcode  tells  a  com- 
puter what  to  do.  Although  the  microcode 
appears  in  the  8086  as  hardware— a  pattern 
of  10.752  tiny  transistors— Intel  maintains 
that  it  is  not  a  mere  piece  of  electrical  cir- 
cuitry but  is  "Intellectual  property"  covered 
by  copyright  law. 

Copyrighting  the  microcode  had  seemed 
to  Borovoy  a  way  to  protect  the  company's 
intellectual  effort  from  infringement.  Boro- 
voy said  his  "knees  wouldn't  shake"  at 
bringing  a  lawsuit  against  a  company  that 
copied  Intel's  microcode. 

But  Hinckley.  NEC's  San  Francisco  attor- 
ney, said  no  cases  have  been  adjudicated  es- 
tablishing any  company's  copyright  claim 
on  such  material. 

"Copyright  Is  designed  to  protect  works  of 
authorship— artistic  works— and  we  don't 
think  microcode  qualifies,"  he  maintained. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  their  respective 
cases,  NEC  and  Intel  reached  a  settlement 


on  the  8086  in  March  after  several  mcmths 
of  negotiations  and  without  litigation.  Boro- 
voy. who  said  he  could  not  discuss  details  of 
the  settlement,  said  the  agreement  would 
save  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
court  costs. 

THE  BATTLE  FOR  MARKET  SHARE 

But  the  dispute  over  the  8086  is  seen  at 
Intel  as  only  one  chapter  in  what  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  continuing  battle. 

"The  Japanese  see  themselves  locked  in  a 
warlike  struggle,  determined  slnglemlndedly 
to  reach  their  objectives  by  any  means,  re- 
gardless of  the  impact  on  the  U.S.  .  .  .  It's 
going  to  be  a  very,  very  blcxxly  battle  out 
there,"  Intel's  Noyce  said. 

He  argued  that  Japanese  tactics  have 
denied  American  companies  the  fruits  of 
their  innovation,  profits  that  enable  them 
to  pour  money  Into  creating  new  technical 
breakthroughs  needed  to  maintain  the  U.S. 
lead. 

U.S.  studies  have  accumulated  a  mass  of 
evidence  buttressing  Noyce's  contention 
that  the  Japanese  government  has  shielded 
local  chip  companies  from  U.S-  competition 
while  they  prepared  for  an  onslaught  on 
traditional  U.S.  markete.  VS.  companies 
have  never  been  able  to  capture  more  than 
20  percent  of  the  Japanese  chip  market 
even  when  their  technological  lead  was 
overwhelming. 

Before  1978.  only  Texas  Instruments  was 
permitted  to  establish  a  wholly  owned  man- 
ufacturing subsidiary  in  Japan,  and  even  TI 
had  to  share  some  of  its  patents  with  Japa- 
nese companies  to  secure  that  concession. 

Few  deny  that  the  Japanese  challenge  is 
serious.  Japan  is  running  a  $250  million 
trade  surplus  with  the  United  States  in 
chips.  And  NEC  and  Hitachi  ranked  Just 
behind  Motorola  and  Texas  Instruments  as 
world  leaders  in  sales  last  year. 

A  detailed  study  issued  in  February.  1982, 
by  the  congressional  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee warned  that  the  nmin  casualties  of 
the  relentless  Japanese  export  drive  could 
be  small,  innovative  Silicon  Valley  compa- 
nies. With  them  out  of  the  running,  it 
warned,  Japan  would  be  in  a  position  to  beat 
the  United  States  In  innovation. 

Some  Industrial  experts  say  the  United 
SUtes  should  keep  Its  sense  of  perspective 
as  it  responds  to  Japan's  challenge. 

Robert  B.  Reich  of  the  Kennedy  School  of 
Government  at  Harvard  University  said  Jap- 
anese chip  companies  made  headway  after 
1975  primarily  because  they  plunged  ahead 
while  U.S.  companies,  hard  hit  by  the  reces- 
sion, "stood  still." 

U.S.  companies  have  recently  regained 
some  of  their  lost  share  of  the  world  market 
in  memory  chips  and  still  have  an  impres- 
sive lead  in  microprocessors.  In  typical  U.S. 
fashion.  Intel  is  on  the  verge  of  marketing 
an  even  more  advanced  microprocessor,  the 
80386.  which  the  company  claims  will  be  far 
ahead  of  anything  produced  in  Japan. 

Intel  has  also  announced  that  it  will  soon 
sell  the  first  magnetic,  bubble-type  memory 
capable  of  storing  4  million  bits  of  informa- 
tion, the  equivalent  of  240  typewritten 
pages. 

"Despite  trade  barriers  and  protection  and 
copying,  we're  still  winning,  although  that's 
no  guarantee  for  the  future."  said  Bob 
Derby,  who  ran  Intel's  marketing  operations 
In  Japan. 

That,  free  traders  say,  should  be  a  warn- 
ing to  those  in  Congress  who  want  to  wield 
the  big  stick  of  government  retaliation  in 
the  computer  chip  battles  with  Japan. 
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(Contributing  to  this  series  were  Tokyo 
bureau  chief  Tracy  E>ahlby.  who  conducted 
interviews  in  Japan,  and  Hobart  Rowen, 
senior  economics  writer.  Staff  researcher 
Carin  Pratt  assisted  with  the  reporting  and 
research.) 

Crips:  A  Glossary  op  Terms 

Silicon:  the  hard.  gray.  lightweight  mate- 
rial from  which  chips  are  made.  Wafers  of 
silicon  are  "doped"  with  impurities  in  select- 
ed places  to  change  electri(»l  properties  and 
affect  the  path  of  the  current.  Lithography 
is  used  to  imprint  tiny  wires,  or  circuits,  on 
a  chips  silicon  layers. 

Transistor  an  electrical  switch  in  a  chip 
that  can  be  turned  on  and  off  in  a  con- 
troUed  way  to  store  or  process  data. 

Integrated  circuit:  a  combination  of  tran- 
sistors. The  latest  generation  contains  as 
many  as  100,000. 

Memory:  a  chip  that  stores  information. 

Microprocessor:  a  chip  that  performs 
scHse  of  the  same  tasks  as  a  computer:  the 
"brain,"  or  control  In  hundreds  of  pieces  of 
equipment,  from  car  engines  to  computers. 

Microcode:  a  software  program  that  is  the 
permanent  set  of  instructions  on  a  micro- 
processor chip. 

Bit:  A  single  "on"  or  "off"  signal,  a  single 
piece  of  electronic  code.  It  takes  several  bits 
together  to  represent  one  letter,  punctua- 
tion mark  or  numeral. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  3.  1983] 

High-Tech  Leaving  Home— in  Laser 

Advances,  an  Orient  Express 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

In  1970,  a  team  of  scientists  at  Bell  Lab- 
oratories successfully  tested  a  tiny  laser  the 
size  of  a  grain  of  sand  that  made  possible  a 
new  era  of  "optical"  communications. 

Although  the  device  was  primitive  by 
today's  standards,  it  was  the  predecessor  of 
lasers  that  can  be  turned  on  and  off  tens  of 
millions  of  times  a  second  to  transmit  tele- 
phone conversations,  messages  and  other  in- 
formation in  the  form  of  light  waves  pulsing 
through  extremely  pure  glass  fiber  cable. 

"It  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  cham- 
pagne brought  into  Bell  Laboratories,"  re- 
called Bell  physicist  Morton  F>anish,  one  of 
two  scientists  credited  with  the  invention. 

Now,  13  years  later,  the  U.S.  companies 
that  make  lasers  have  less  to  celebrate. 

When  Bell  Telephone  began  looking 
around  in  1980  for  lasers  to  go  with  the  first 
light-wave  cable  under  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
to  be  installed  later  in  this  decade,  it  turned 
to  Hitachi  of  Japan. 

"Hitachi  appeared  to  have  potentially  the 
most  reliable  laser  in  the  world."  Jack  Si- 
press,  director  of  Bell's  undersea  systems 
laboratory,  said.  'We  have  had  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  that." 

The  story  of  how  a  Japanese  company  got 
a  beat  on  the  Bell  System's  manufacturing 
subsidiary.  Western  Electric,  and  on  RCA, 
Exxon,  Hewlett-Packard  and  Xerox— all  of 
which  had  access  to  Bell's  patents  and  were 
working  on  lasers  in  the  1970s— raises  ques- 
tions about  U.S.  industry's  ability  to  take 
advantage  of  technologies  being  developed 
in  its  own  back  yard. 

"The  United  States  is  an  underdeveloped 
country  when  it  comes  to  getting  useful, 
proven  technologies  transferred  to  business 
and  industry."  said  John  A.  Alic.  who  has 
specialized  in  studying  U.S.  industrial  policy 
at  Congress'  Office  of  Technology  Assess- 
ment. 

The  reasons  for  this  vary  from  industry  to 
industry.  Computerchip  companies  slowed 


product  development  in  the  mid-19T0B  due 
to  sliding  demand  during  recession,  and 
some  of  the  country's  innovative  genetic  en- 
gineering companies  are  having  trouble  rais- 
ing capital.  But  a  more  general  problem  ap- 
pears to  be  the  shortsightedness  of  large,  es- 
tablished U.S.  companies. 

•The  fact  is  the  U.S.  has  tire  marks  all 
over  its  back  when  it  comes  to  getting  the 
products  out,"  a  Bell  scientist  said.  "When 
you  come  right  down  to  it,  notiody  sat  down 
as  early  as  [Hitachi]  did  and  said.  'We're 
going  to  do  this.'  " 

Japanese  officials  said  there  is  nothing 
magical  about  their  success. 

"American  industry  has  the  frontier 
spirit,  and  big  Japanese  enterprises  don't,  so 
we  think  we  should  guide  [Japanese  firms] 
to  develop  the  technology."  said  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Ministry  of  International 
Trade  and  Industry  (MITI)  in  Tokyo. 

In  the  early  1970s.  MITI  Joined  Japan's 
public  phone  company.  Nippon  Telephone 
and  Telegraph,  and  several  private  compa- 
nies to  begin  experimental  research  on 
fibers,  lasers,  video  cameras  and  other  opti- 
cal devices.  Most  of  the  money  was  supplied 
by  private  industry,  with  an  eye  to  winning 
at  least  half  of  a  worldwide  market  in  opti- 
cal communications  equipment  projected  at 
$8  biUion  by  1990. 

The  effort  was  aided  by  Japanese  scien- 
tists strategically  placed  in  UJS.  research 
laboratories  where  work  on  lasers  and  opti- 
cal fibers  was  proceeding  and  by  U.S.  pat- 
ents and  processes  for  which  Japan  has  paid 
little. 

The  economic  stakes  in  the  optical  com- 
munications race  are  staggering  in  size,  al- 
though other  high-technology  communica- 
tions systems  such  as  microwave  and  satel- 
lite also  hold  promise. 

But  microwave  use  congests  air-wave  fre- 
quencies and  telephone  communications  by 
satellite  can  suffer  from  distortion  because 
of  the  distances  involved. 

These  restrictions  do  not  apply  to  optical 
communications.  Thus,  the  world  is  on  the 
verge  of  a  major  change  that  will  continue 
well  past  the  year  2000  as  optical  systems 
carry  increasingly  larger  amounts  of  infor- 
mation over  smaller,  cheaper  lines  than  the 
current  electromechanical  systems.  The 
first  such  line  has  just  been  installed  be- 
tween Washington  and  New  York. 

A  half-inch-thick  glass  fiber  cable  can 
carry  46.368  simultaneous  conversations, 
the  same  amount  as  a  four-Inch  copper  co- 
axial cable.  Installation  of  optical  cables 
should  be  considerably  easier  in  over- 
crowded urban  systems. 

In  addition  to  long-distance  communica- 
tions, lasers  ahd  optical  recorders  capable  of 
storing  tens  of  millions  of  bits  of  informa- 
tion will  become  standard  in  offices,  com- 
puters, video-disc  equipment  and  broadcast- 
ing. 

BELL  LABS,  soviet  INSTITUTE  PIONEER  LASERS 

Optical  communications  also  will  be  useful 
to  the  military  services  l>ecause  there  are  no 
effective  methods  of  intercepting  signals 
transmitted  as  light  waves. 

In  a  light-wave  system,  a  voice  is  convert- 
ed into  an  electrical  impulse,  as  it  is  in  a 
standard  telephone  system.  This  signal  is 
scanned  by  a  digital  encoder  at  a  central 
office  and  converted  into  a  stream  of  "ons" 
and  "offs." 

The  laser  light  source  is  then  activated 
and  transmits  "ons"  as  a  pulse  of  light  and 
"offs"  as  the  absence  of  one.  Booster  sta- 
tions amplify  the  light  signal  every  few 
miles. 


Undisputed  pioneers  in  developing  laser- 
light  sources  for  such  systems  were  Bell 
Laboratories  and  the  loffe  Institute  in  Len- 
ingrad. But  until  1970,  researchers  were 
plagued  by  several  problems. 

In  one,  lasers  became  overheated  as  beam- 
generating  current  passed  through  them 
and  could  only  function  continuously  in 
super-cold  liquid  nitrogen,  which  made 
them  unsuitable  for  commercial  telephone 
systems.  In  another,  the  intense  light  could 
not  be  confined  and  tended  to  leak. 

Bell's  solution  brought  together  the 
worlds  of  telecommunications  and  micro- 
electronics. It  involved  using  gallium  alumi- 
num arsenide  to  make  a  laser  similar  to  a 
computer  chip.  This  laser  required  very 
little  power  and  could  run  at  room  tempera- 
ture without  overheating. 

Details  of  the  experiment  were  published 
In  mid- 1970  in  the  Applied  Physics  Letter  of 
the  American  Physical  Society.  Bell  officials 
recalled  that  the  article,  by  Bell  tradition, 
revealed  somewhat  more  than  other  compa- 
nies tend  to  publish  about  their  technical 
achievements. 

Because  of  its  position  as  research  arm  of 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  (AT&T), 
a  government-approved  monopoly.  Bell  in 
1956  signed  a  consent  decree  agreeing  to 
make  its  patents  available  to  other  compa- 
nies. Partly  because  of  that  agreement, 
openness  became  something  of  a  tradition 
at  Bell  Laboratories. 

The  publication,  which  appeared  at 
almost  the  same  time  that  Soviet  physicist 
Zhores  Alferov  of  the  loffe  Institute  was 
publishing  his  results,  triggered  widespread 
interest  in  the  future  of  lasers  as  a  commu- 
nications medium.  It  also  tied  in  with  ef- 
forts under  way  at  Bell  and  Coming  Glass 
Works  to  develop  a  process  for  making  glass 
fibers  to  carry  the  laser  light  signals. 

"Once  we  and  the  Soviets  had  published, 
everybody  filed  in  to  do  research,"  inventor 
Morton  Panish  recalled. 

In  retrospect,  however,  representatives  of 
Bell  and  other  companies  acknowledged 
that  the  record  of  American  companies  in 
following  up  on  this  breakthrough  was  less 
than  scintillating. 

IN  LASER  ADVANCES,  AN  ORIENT  EXPRESS 

One  U.S.  company  that  saw  early  commer- 
cial promise  in  the  new  technolgy  was  Hew- 
lett-Packard. In  the  mld-1970's  it  hired  sev- 
eral people  from  Bell  Laboratory's  laser  di- 
vision and  put  them  to  work  with  a  labor- 
tory  staff  at  Palo  Alto.  Calif. 

One  of  them,  C.  J.  Hwang,  has  mixed 
memories  of  the  Hewlett-Packard  work.  The 
company,  he  said,  "developed  a  whole  laser 
program  from  scratch.  But  when  the  time 
came  to  go  into  production,  they  went  back 
and  forth  and  finally  decided  not  to  make 
the  product  because  they  couldn't  generate 
positive  cash  flow  within  a  year. " 

Hwang  left  soon  after  that  to  start  his 
own  company.  General  Optronics,  which 
sells  lasers  to  International  Telephone  <te 
Telegraph  (ITT),  General  Telephone  & 
Electronics  Corp.  (GTE),  Siemens  in  West 
Germany  and  SAT  in  France.  General  Op- 
tronics lasers  are  being  used  in  Prance's 
Biarritz  project,  which  involves  use  of  fiber- 
optics  communications  to  transmit  televi- 
sion, telephone  and  picture-phone  services 
to  1,500  houses. 

Hewlett-Packard  spokesman  Robert 
Bouzon  said  holding  off  production  was  a 
"market  decision."  At  the  time,  he  said,  it 
did  not  appear  that  there  would  be  a  profit- 
able market  for  the  lasers  until  1985  to 
1987. 


"Why  produce  a  product  without  a 
market?  If  you  can  get  the  state-of-the-art 
product  from  Japan,  you  get  it, "  he  said. 
Hewlett-Packard,  he  said,  is  continuing  re- 
search on  laser  products. 

To  some.  Hewlett-Packard's  hesitation  is 
reminiscent  of  developments  in  the  U.S. 
consumer  electronics  industry  in  the  1960s 
and  1970s.  An  analysis  of  that  period  by 
William  J.  Abenathy  and  Richard  S.  Ros- 
enbloom  of  the  Harvard  University  Business 
School  concluded  that  U.S.  and  Japanese 
managements  took  a  very  different  ap- 
proach to  marketing,  which  had  much  to  do 
with  the  final,  disappointing  outcome  for 
the  United  SUtes. 

"American  managers  tend  to  rely  on 
market  research  and  'objective'  analysis  to 
identify  latent  market  opportunities,  where- 
as [Japanese]  firms  like  Sony  took  risks  on 
novel  products  and  set  out  to  develop  the 
market, "  they  wrote. 

In  1977,  Exxon  attempted  an  ill-fated 
foray  into  the  laser  world. 

Through  its  venture  cs4>ital  arm,  Exxon 
Enterprises,  it  bought  a  small  Elmsford, 
N.Y.,  firm  called  Optical  Information  Sys- 
tems (OIS)  and  began  attracting  a  wide 
range  of  talent.  Physicists  were  hired  from 
Bell  and  RCA,  and  even  a  Soviet  emigre 
physicist  joined  the  project. 

But  within  2",  months.  Exxon  was  trying 
to  sell  the  company,  and  many  of  the  top 
scientists  drawn  to  it  were  drifting  away. 

Exxon  Enterprises  spokesman  Darcie 
Bundy  said  that  although  OIS  was  promis- 
ing Exxon  Enterprises  was  ""sharpening  its 
focus  on  certain  other  major  companies,  and 
OIS  did  not  have  the  degree  of  necessary  in- 
terdependency"  with  those  companies. 

Bundy  did  not  say,  however,  why  reaching 
that  conclusion  took  Exxon  almost  two 
years,  during  which  a  substantial  research 
effort  had  been  launched. 

Critics  of  Exxon's  role  have  said  privately 
that  such  in-and-out  plunges  by  industrial 
giants  is  a  waste  of  resources  that  hardly 
strengthens  American  economic  competi- 
tiveness. 

In  December.  1981,  Exxon  finally  found  a 
buyer  for  its  unwanted  acquisition:  the  U.S. 
subsidiary  of  Japan's  Mitsubishi  Chemical 
Corp.,  which  took  a  very  different  view  of 
OIS's  potential. 

According  to  James  M.  Campanozzi,  the 
reconstituted  OIS's  vice  president  for  mar- 
keting, the  Japanese  company  believes  that 
lasers  will  have  widely  varied  applications  in 
office  information  systems,  recording  and 
broadcasting,  as  well  as  communications. 

While  Exxon  had  stressed  research,  he 
said,  Mitsubishi  ""takes  a  more  conunercial 
view.  We  want  to  move  into  the  systems 
area  .  .  .  into  product  lines  for  video,  voice 
and  data  communication." 

At  RCA,  early  work  on  lasers  focused  on 
military  rather  than  commercial  applica- 
tions. RCA's  scientists  were  busy  developing 
lasers  that  could  pick  out  military  targets 
and  function  as  fuses  in  missiles. 

Such  work  has  given  RCA  a  potential 
niche  in  President  Reagan's  planned  new 
"Star  Wars"  system  of  electronic  and  lasser 
anti-ballistic  missile  shields. 

This  emphasis  is  defended  by  Michael  Et- 
tenberg.  head  of  RCA's  optoelectronic  de- 
vices and  systems.  '"Military  contracts  kept 
us  alive,"  he  said.  "There  was  not  a  signifi- 
cant commercial  market  for  15  years,  and 
most  business  until  the  last  couple  of  years 
was  military  in  nature." 

Asked  why  the  Japanese  had  not  been 
hindered  by  the  same  lack  of  a  commercial 
market,  Ettenberg  put  part  of  the  blame  on 


the  \3S.  recession  in  the  late  1970s,  and 
added:  "The  U.S.  doesn't  invest  in  the 
future  as  much  as  the  Japanese." 

RCA's  history  at  least  raises  questions 
about  the  heavy  military  emphasis  in  much 
U.S.  research  and  development.  Robert 
Reich  of  Harvard  University's  Kennedy 
School  of  Government  acknowledges  that 
the  Pentagon  has  stimulated  research  ac- 
tivities but  "not  always  in  the  direction  of 
commercial  success." 

U.S.  experts  also  acknowledge  that  U.S. 
companies  had  reason  to  tie  skittish.  For 
one  thing,  producing  lasers  proved  to  be  ex- 
tremely complex  and  costly.  Even  today, 
one  of  the  tiny  light  sources  costs  $2,000  or 
more. 

Also,  rapid  advances  in  processes  for  pro- 
ducing pure  glass  fiber  cables  to  transmit 
the  laser  light  kept  changing  requirements 
for  the  lasers  late  in  the  19708.  While  lasers 
producing  light-wave  lengths  of  0.8  microns 
were  in  favor  in  the  early  stages  of  fiber-op- 
tical cable  development,  wave  lengths  of  1.3 
microns  appeared  to  work  better  with  the 
purer  fibers  developed  in  the  late  1970s.  A 
micron  is  1  millionth  of  a  meter  in  length. 

Yet  those  ot>stacles  did  not  keep  Hitachi, 
again  with  help  from  Japanese  scientists 
who  had  worked  at  Bell,  from  having  a  1.3- 
micron  laser  ready  by  1980. 

Within  a  year  after  the  initial  Bell  paper 
was  published,  according  to  Bell  physicist 
Panish,  ""the  Japanese  were  reproducing  our 
results  and  in  several  years  were  doing  their 
own  research." 

One  asset  was  the  network  of  Japanese 
scientists  with  first-hand  experience  in  the 
U.S.  research  effort.  Izuo  Hayashi,  who 
heads  a  government-industry  effort  in  opti- 
cal communications  in  Japan,  was  working 
at  Bell  when  the  first  successful  laser  was 
assembled  in  1970  and  is  credited,  along 
with  Panish,  as  one  of  itfi  co-inventors. 

One  of  Hayashi's  mentors  in  Japan  was 
another  Bell  alumnus,  Michiyuki  Uenohara, 
now  a  managing  director  of  Nippon  Electric. 
The  roster  of  light-wave  specialists  at  Japa- 
nese companies  is  studded  with  scientists 
who  studied  or  worked  at  U.S.  research  fa- 
cilities. 

However,  a  Hitachi  official,  who  asked  not 
to  be  identified,  credited  the  company's  suc- 
cess primarily  to  the  "free  flow  of  informa- 
tion" among  the  2,000  engineers  at  the 
firm's  research  laboratory  on  the  outskirts 
of  Tokyo. 

"Anyone  who  wants  to  consult  colleagues 
or  form  a  discussion  group  on  a  new  idea 
can  immediately  pinpoint  people  and  ex- 
change information.  This  contrasts  with  the 
United  States  where  engineers  tend  to  feel 
technologies  they've  developed  are  their 
own  personal  property  and  are  likely  to 
keep  [blueprints]  locked  away  ...  ,"  he 
said. 

HITACHI  GETS  CREDIT  POR  LASER  INITIATIVE 

"At  Hitachi,  these  things  are  not  the 
assets  of  each  individual  or  each  team  but  of 
the  whole  company.  .  .  .  The  researchers 
who  were  working  on  this  [communications 
laser)  field  felt  keenly  that  the  product  was 
something  that  had  to  be  developed,"  he 
said. 

Laser  experts  give  Hitachi  full  credit  for 
initiative. 

"The  Japanese  have  taken  the  open  tech- 
nology from  the  United  States  and  have 
done  a  rapid,  government-funded  develop- 
ment to  the  point  where  they  are  in  produc- 
tion and  we  are  having  a  hell  of  a  time  keep- 
ing up,"  said  Kenneth  Nill,  vice  president  of 
Lasertron,  a  small  Massachusetts  laser  com- 
pany founded  in  1981  by  three  scientists 


frmn  Lincoln  Laboratories.  "They  are  fine- 
tuning,  producing  faster  and  more  reliable 
stuff." 

In  the  United  States  "there  is  always  a 
missing  connection  between  the  laboratory 
and  production.'"  General  Optronics  Presi- 
dent Hwang  said.  '"It's  basically  an  organiza- 
tional problem,  not  ttiat  we  can't  compete 
with  the  Japanese." 

Bell  officials  respond  that  the  United 
States  is  still  far  from  being  out  of  the  laser 
race.  Western  Electric  produces  the  0.8- 
mlcron  lasers  used  in  the  first  light-wave 
telephone  link  between  Washington  and 
New  York  City  and  it  is  gearing  up  to  turn 
out  1.3-micron  devices  at  a  plant  in  Reading, 
Pa. 

Several  weeks  ago.  Bell  also  announced 
the  successful  test  of  a  "secret  weapon"'  in 
the  communications  laser  battle.  Called  a 
"cleved  coupled  cavity  (C-cut>ed)  laser."  it 
has  transmitted  420  million  bits  of  informa- 
tion over  an  80-mile-long  fiber-optic  line' 
without  error. 

"It's  an  extremely  significant  develop- 
ment," Bell  patent  attorney  George  Indig 
said.  "We  may  have  made  the  break- 
through. It  appears  to  be  the  most  practical 
way  to  transmit  light  waves  error-free." 

The  "C-cubed"  machine  is  a  pair  of  tiny 
lasers  that  operate  in  tandem  on  a  chip  to 
emit  a  light  wave  on  a  single  frequency.  The 
advantage  of  the  single  frequency  is  that  re- 
ceivers do  not  have  to  unscramble  various 
lightwave  signals  emitted  by  different  parts 
of  the  light  spectrum,  as  they  do  in  the  case 
of  light  from  other  existing  lasers. 

"We're  very  excited,"'  Indig  said. 

However,  Bell  officials  note  that  the  de- 
velopment essentially  is  a  conceptual  one 
that  others  can  follow.  The  manufacturing 
technology  is  not  radically  different  from 
the  one  in  which  Hitachi  now  seems  to  lead. 

"It  doesn't  mean  that  the  Japanese  won't 
exploit  this  idea  and  turn  out  these  lasers 
before  we  do,"  Indig  said. 

(Staff  writers  Tracy  Dahlby  in  Tokyo  and 
Hobart  Rowen  in  Washington  conducted 
interviews  for  this  series.  Staff  researcher 
Carin  Pratt  contributed  to  the  report.) 

The  Glass  Makers'  Standopp 

Turning  glass  into  gold  is  a  trick  that  Cor- 
ning Glass  Works  has  been  performing  for 
131  years,  but  now  there  is  another  group  of 
corporate  alchemists  on  the  block  by  the 
name  of  PHirukawa,  Sumitomo  and  Fuji- 
kura. 

Those  three  companies  are  determined  to 
gain  a  major  share  of  the  biggest  new  glass 
market  since  the  invention  of  the  light  bulb: 
superpure  Fiberglas  communications  cable, 
annual  sales  of  which  are  projected  to  reach 
billions  of  dollars  by  1990. 

This  has  given  rise  to  a  battle  of  tactics 
pitting  Coming  against  its  Japanese  rivals. 
Technology  is  at  the  root  of  the  conflict. 

Although  Coming  developed  the  first 
process  for  making  the  ultrapure  glass  fiber 
needed  to  transmit  laser  light  waves,  it  has 
been  thwarted  in  efforts  to  sell  the  fit>er  to 
Japan.  At  the  same  time.  Coming  has  re- 
fused to  license  them  to  use  Coming's  pat- 
ents to  make  fiber  for  sale  here  and  has 
made  known  that  any  company  selling  fiber' 
In  this  country  must  obtain  a  license  or  face 
a  patent  Infringement  suit. 

The  Coming  process,  called  chemical 
vapor  deposition  (CVD),  was  Invented  in 
1970.  Heated  gases  were  put  into  a  chemical 
reaction  with  a  revolving  cylinder  of  quartz. 
This  produced  sooty  deposits  that  were 
heated  and  drawn  out  from  an  extruder  like 
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strands  of  warm  taffy.  The  hair-thin 
strands  of  glass  then  were  coated,  cooled 
and  wound  on  reels. 

In  1974.  Bell  Laboratories  announced  a 
nuidified  version  of  the  Coming  process. 
"There's  no  question  that  Bell  publishing 
the  details  helped  everybody  all  over  the 
world."  a  Coming  executive  was  to  say  later. 
While  Coming  was  carefully  guarding  its  in- 
vention. Bell  licensed  iU  patents  widely. 

This  appears  to  have  undercut  Coming's 
efforts  to  preserve  its  technical  lead.  Fu- 
rukawa  and  Pujikura,  which  are  among  the 
companies  that  have  broad  patent  licenses 
from  Bell,  soon  began  using  the  Bell  proc- 
ess. Bell  officials  estimate  that  half  of  the 
fiber  being  produced  in  Japan  is  made  with 
It. 

Meanwhile.  Coming's  efforts  to  sell  Its 
own  glass  fiber  in  Japan  were  thwarted. 

When  Coming  attempted  in  the  mid-1970s 
to  sell  its  fiber  to  Nippon  Telephone  and 
Telegraph,  Japan's  public  phone  company. 
NTT  advised  Coming  that  it  purchased 
communications  equipment  only  from  Japa- 
nese firms.  NTT  also  refused  to  buy  from  a 
Japanese-American  Joint  venture  proposed 
by  Coming. 

FinaUy.  in  December,  1977,  Coming  li- 
censed Furukawa  to  use  its  patents  but  only 
to  make  fiber  for  sale  in  Japan. 

By  this  time,  however,  Sumitomo  was 
ready  with  a  process  of  its  own.  This  devel- 
opment, industry  sources  said,  was  aimed  at 
"getting  Japan  out  from  under  the  Coming 
patents." 

Sumitomo  was  subsequently  granted  a 
U.S.  patent  for  its  invention,  and  Coming 
patent  specialists  acknowleged  that  it  uses 
different  manufacturing  procedures  than 
does  Coming.  However,  Coming  officials 
maintained  that  the  Sumitomo  process 
relies  on  knowhow  developed  by  Coming  in 
the  1970s  in  that  it  also  uses  the  same  mate- 
rials and  lays  down  a  sooty  deposit  on  the 
outside  of  a  quartz  rod. 

Coming  recently  filed  suit  against  Canada 
Wire  and  Cable,  which  bought  fiber  from 
Sumitomo,  claiming  that  the  imported  fiber 
infringed  on  Coming's  patents. 

Japanese  companies  are  also  fighting  Cor- 
ning at  home. 

Coming's  license  agreements  in  Japan  call 
for  Japanese  companies  that  use  the  inven- 
tion to  pay  royalties  to  Coming.  But  one 
Coming  official  said.  "I'm  not  aware  of  any 
royalties  being  paid."  Although  one  Japa- 
nese patent  has  been  issued  to  Coming,  Jap- 
anese companies  are  challenging  Coming's 
applications  for  several  other  patents. 

Bell  has  had  problems,  too.  Seven  Japa- 
nese companies,  including  Furukawa  and 
Pujikura.  are  opposing  Bells  8-year-old  ap- 
plication for  a  Japanese  patent. 

In  1981.  American  Telephone  &  Tele- 
graph was  Jolted  when  four  of  seven  bids  to 
install  optical-transmission  systems  between 
New  York  City  and  Cambridge,  Mass..  came 
from  Japanese  companies.  The  low  bidder 
was  Fujitsu,  but  it  was  rejected  in  favor  of 
Western  Electric,  the  manufacturing  arm  of 
the  Bell  System  and  an  AT&T  subsidiary. 

Coming  executives  plainly  are  in  a  mood 
to  fight  for  what  they  view  as  their  rightful 
share  of  a  potentially  huge  worldwide 
market. 

"The  Japanese  will  target  and  protect 
until  they  no  longer  need  to,"  Coming 
chairman  James  R.  Houghton  said.  "Once 
they've  driven  out  the  competitors,  they 
raise  prices  like  everybody  else.  But  were 
fighting  them  on  the  patents.  We're  going 
to  go  down  the  cost  curve  with  them  and 
come  out  on  top."— Dan  Morgan 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  4,  19831 
Hicr-Txch:  Lkaviho  Horn— Is  It  Sharing 

Know-How  OR  SCLLIIfG  THX  STORK? 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 
Some  of  the  D.S.  aircraft  industry's  most 
precious  technologies  are  processes  for 
using  a  new  generation  of  strong,  light- 
weight plastics  to  replace  metal  in  airplane 
bodies. 

But  in  1980.  the  Defense  Department 
turned  aside  Air  Force  concerns  and  decided 
to  let  Miteubishi  Heavy  Industries  leam 
some  of  the  secrets  for  using  materials  in 
the  speed  brakes  of  F15  fighter-bombers 
being  built  by  Mitsubishi  in  Japan. 

The  Navy  and  Air  Force  also  have  argued 
that  computer  software  for  the  AIM9L  Side- 
winder missile  carried  by  the  F15  is  too  sen- 
sitive to  share  even  with  allies,  because  of 
the  Impact  on  U.S.  security  if  Soviet  spies 
obtained  it. 

But  Defense  authorized  Raytheon  to 
transfer  AIM9L  production  data  to  Miteubi- 
shi and  a  German-led  consortium  in  Europe. 
In  the  mid-1970s,  NASA  spent  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  developing  the  Qaiet  Short 
Haul  Research  Aircraft,  an  experimental 
plane  that  cycled  its  Jet  exhaust  back  across 
its  wings  for  extra  lift. 

According  to  the  White  House  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy,  Japanese 
companies  acquired  NASA's  public  papers 
on  the  plane,  including  a  Boeing  report  that 
was  to  be  restricted  to  U.S.  agencies.  They 
used  the  papers  to  produce  their  own  exper- 
imental, short-take-off  plane. 

Those  incidents,  all  of  which  have  en- 
hanced the  technical  capability  of  an  al- 
ready expanding  Japanese  aircraft  industry, 
are  at  the  heart  of  a  spreading  controversy 
in  Washington  about  whether  the  United 
States  has  given  away  information  vital  to 
its  security  and  commercial  competitiveness. 
Under  fire  are  liberal  policies  on  sharing 
technology,  during  the  Carter  administra- 
tion, which  Justified  them  by  citing  a  need 
to  help  Japan  attain  its  defense  commit- 
ments. 

In  a  study  published  in  March  1982,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  said  that  the 
Carter  administration's  agreement  of  June 
20.  1978.  to  allow  Japan  to  build  100  U.S.-de- 
signed  F15s  for  its  Air  Self  Defense  Force 
"supported  Japan's  strategy  to  develop  a 
world-class  aircraft  industry." 

A  preliminary  draft  of  a  report  by  the 
president's  Cabinet  Council  on  Commerce 
and  Trade  contended  that  "[military]  co- 
production  has  had  an  adverse  conunerclal 
effect  for  the  United  SUtes  in  a  number  of 
cases." 
One  U.S.  official  put  it  far  more  bluntly: 
"We've  been  using  the  crown  Jewels  of 
technology  to  get  a  country,  Japan,  to 
defend  itself  even  though  that  should  be  In 
its  interest,  and  in  the  process  we've  under- 
mined our  own  industrial  base  and  taken 
work  away  from  our  own  defense  contrac- 
tors. We've  taken  the  view  that  tuming  the 
spigot  of  technology  on  to  accommodate  our 
allies  was  a  price  worth  paying.  It's  been  a 
dangerous  and  irrational  policy." 

GENKROSITY  BBGETS  COMPETITION 

Japanese  government  officials  and  busi- 
nessmen readily  acknowledge  using  U.S. 
military  co-production  deals  to  help  thrust 
Japan  into  the  big  leagues  of  the  global 
commercial-aircraft  industry,  which  has 
•significant  technical  influence  on  other  in- 
dustries," as  one  Japanese  government 
report  noted. 

In  the  F15  case,  the  Air  Self  Defense 
Force  is  paying  civilian  defense  contractors 


$1.8  billion  more  to  acquire  manufacturing 
processes  and  components  needed  to  build 
100  of  the  planes  than  It  would  have  cost 
the  Japenese  military  to  buy  them  "off  the 
shelf"  In  the  United  States. 

Conflicting  presures  and  views  inside  and 
outside  the  U.S.  govemment  are  propelled 
by  concerns  beyond  the  monetary  coste  of  a 
weapons  system. 

Diverse  intereste  in  the  P15  case  include 
the  foreign  policy  and  strategic  goals  of  the 
SUte  and  Defense  departments,  defense 
contractors'  desires  to  sell  aircraft  In  Japan, 
the  armed  services'  fears  that  critical  tech- 
nology could  leak  to  the  Soviet  Union,  Com- 
merce Department  fears  about  strengthen- 
ing foreign  conMnerclal  competitors  and  the 
U.S.  special  trade  representative's  doubte 
that  this  country  is  receiving  enough  tech- 
nology in  return. 

"It  gete  very  tricky,"  said  Roger  Wlnblade, 
manager  of  NASA's  subsonic  aircraft  office. 
"Other  countries  have  extensive  research 
activities.  If  we  were  to  be  too  heavy-handed 
in  limiting  what  others  could  have,  we  could 
hurt  ourselves.  Technology  is  so  interna- 
tional today  that  trying  to  compartmental- 
ize it  is  very  difficult.  It's  a  very  delicate  bal- 
ance." 

In  a  sense,  the  conflicte  li\herent  in  con- 
trolling the  flow  of  U.S.  technology  abroad 
are  built  into  the  confusing  maze  of  scat- 
tered and  often  seemingly  contradictory 
regulations  and  laws. 

NASA's  charter,  for  example,  requires  the 
agency  "to  provide  for  the  widest  practica- 
ble and  appropriate  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation concerning  its  activities,"  including 
large  amounts  of  aerospace  research  and  de- 
velopment useful  to  other  countries. 

The  Commerce  Department's  National 
Technical  Information  Service  annually  dis- 
tributes about  80.000  papers  containing  re- 
sults of  federally  financed  research.  The 
service  is  available  to  foreign  countries.  In- 
cluding those  in  eastern  Europe,  and  was 
available  to  the  Soviet  Union  until  Febru- 
ary, 1980.  when  President  Carter  canceled 
the  subscription  in  retaliation  for  the  Inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan. 

Commerce  maintains  a  lengthy  "commodi- 
ty control  list,"  composed  of  sensitive  prod- 
ucts and  processes  that  could  be  used  for 
either  military  or  civilian  purposes. 

Under  the  law,  companies  exporting  these 
products  to  some  non-communist  nations 
need  a  validated  license  in  which  they  stipu- 
late that  equipment  or  production  data  will 
not  be  diverted  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  requirement  excludes  goods  shipped 
to  Canada,  whch  has  at  least  13  communist- 
owned  but  Canadian-chartered  companies, 
some  of  which  may  be  acquiring  U.S.  de- 
fense-related technology,  according  to  a 
report  of  the  White  House  science  adviser. 

U.S.  LISTS  "CRITICAL"  TBCHNOLOOM8 

The  Export  Administration  Act  of  1978 
tried  to  clarify  this  issue  by  requiring  the 
executive  branch  to  draft  a  list  of  "miliUry 
critical"  technologies.  This  exercise  has 
proved  far  more  complex  than  was  foreseen, 
because  it  affects  hundreds  of  companies. 

The  Pentagon's  first  attempt  to  draw  up 
such  a  list  in  1980  became  a  700-page  docu- 
ment that  was  highly  classified  on  grounds 
that  the  list  could  provide  a  mountain  of 
useful  information  to  the  Soviets.  A  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Science  panel  said  it  needed 
"drastic  streamlining." 

However,  one  of  the  most  glaring  technol- 
ogy "leaks"  is  acknowledged  by  Reagan  ad- 
ministration officials  to  be  the  Pentagons 
previous  desire  to  provide  large  amounte  of 


technology  to  allies  as  an  inducement  to 
purchase  U.S.  weapons. 

In  retum  for  buying  a  U.S.  weapons 
system,  foreign  countries  have  been  author- 
ized by  the  Pentagon  to  build  part  of  the 
system.  That  often  Involved  acquiring  from 
U.S.  defense  contractors  the  technical 
knowledge  to  produce  very  sophisticated 
equipment,  including  missiles  and  aircraft. 

In  1975,  the  Ford  administration  signed  an 
agreement  with  Great  Britain  waiving  tradi- 
tional "buy-natlonal"  requlremente.  Under 
the  Carter  program,  such  agreemenU  were 
signed  with  other  NATO  allies  to  create  "ra- 
tionalization, standardization  and  Interoper- 
abUity"  (RSI)  of  NATO  equipment. 

On  June  29.  1978.  Jean  A.  C^fiaux  of  the 
Electronic  Institute  Association  warned  a 
House  Armed  Services  subcommittee  that 
military  co-production  understandings  being 
"secretly  negotiated"  by  the  Pentagon  "may 
have  the  effect  of  committing  U.S.  Industry 
to  deals  that  are  unwise,  unfair  and  could 
require  the  surrender  of  technology  to  for- 
eign competitors  without  adequate  compen- 
sation or  safeguards." 

Former  associates  decribe  William  J. 
Perry,  then  Undersecretary  of  Defense  for 
research  and  engineering,  as  a  fervent  advo- 
cate of  sharing  technology  to  promote  the 
"inter-operability"  of  allied  military  equip- 
ment. On  Nov.  10,  1978,  for  example,  he 
wrote  a  memo  complaining  that  the  pro- 
gram lacked  ""full  effectiveness"  because  of 
the  "inability  of  [foreign]  countries  to  gain 
access  to  .  .  .  technical  data  relating  to  ac- 
quisition programs." 

On  March  5.  1980,  a  Defense  Department 
directive  advised  that  Pentagon  agencies 
"shall  encourage  the  transfer  of  technolo- 
gy" to  allies  and  should  ""foster  an  early 
mutual  exchange  of  technological  and  other 
information  with  NATO  allies  to  promote 
the  development  and  adoption  of  standard- 
ized or  inter-operable  weapons  systems." 

""The  Defense  Department  was  put  In  a 
position  of  fearing  to  defend  critical  tech- 
nology," a  Pentagon  source  said. 

One  side  effect  of  these  Carter  adminis- 
tration policies  toward  NATO  was  to  en- 
courage an  aggressive  Japanese  push  for 
some  of  the  same  access  that  Ehiropeans 
were  getting. 

Perry,  now  with  the  San  Francisco  ven- 
ture capital  investment  company  of  Ham- 
brecht  &  Quist,  declined  to  be  interviewed 
for  this  series.  The  Pentagon  has  denied,  on 
national  security  grounds,  repeated  requests 
by  The  Washington  Post  over  a  four-month 
period  to  examine  the  Japan-U.S.  F15  agree- 
ment, the  report  of  the  Military  Informa- 
tion Disclosure  Policy  Committee  that  eval- 
uated Japan's  ability  to  keep  top  technology 
secrets,  or  any  other  documents  connected 
with  the  deal. 

Privately,  however.  The  Post  was  told  that 
a  major  reason  for  the  denial  was  concern 
that  such  information  could  embarrass  the 
Japanese  govemment,  which  is  facing  do- 
mestic criticism  for  its  planned  arms  build- 
up. 

riS  PROGRAM  CAUSED  TENSION 

From  the  beginning,  the  FIS  program 
aroused  sensitivities  on  both  sides  of  the  Pa- 
cific. 

Soon  after  the  June,  1978.  "memorandum 
of  understanding,"  Air  Force  speclalisU  at 
the  Pentagon  and  Wright-Patterson  Field  in 
Dayton,  Ohio,  drew  up  an  extremely  de- 
tailed list  of  technologies  considered  too 
sensitive  to  be  transferred  to  Japan  because 
of  the  danger  to  U.S.  security  if  they  fell 
into  Soviet  hands. 


Nicknamed  the  "negative  list."  it  was  ob- 
tained somehow  by  officials  at  Japan's  Min- 
istry of  Defense,  according  to  V  Garber, 
who  worked  for  Perry  as  director  of  Interna- 
tional programs. 

Garber  said  the  list  apparently  was  passed 
to  the  Japanese  by  someone  at  the  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency.  In  any  case,  he 
said,  when  he  and  Perry  traveled  to  Japan 
In  late  1978  they  were  greeted  with  "indig- 
nant demands"  that  restricted  F15  technol- 
ogies be  released.  Japanese  officials  argued 
forcefully  that  without  these  technologies  it 
would  be  difficult  for  th«n  to  make  repairs. 
Garber  said. 

Garber.  now  at  NATO  headquarters  in 
Brussels,  said  In  a  telephone  Interview  that 
it  was  "most  unfortunate "  that  the  Japa- 
nese obtained  the  detailed  list.  But  once 
they  acquired  it,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
soothe  ruffled  feelings. 

"I  told  the  Air  Force  what  the  Japanese 
demands  were  and  asked  them  to  review  the 
list  now  that  we  had  a  more  unhappy  situa- 
tion vis  a  vis  Japan,"  he  said. 

Garber  denies  that  "Perry  or  I  overrode 
the  Air  Force."  but  Air  Force  sources  re- 
member this  as  a  time  of  extreme  pressure 
from  Perry,  Garber  and  the  Japanese. 

"The  RSI  banner  was  waving,  and  the 
bugles  were  blowing,"  one  Air  Force  officer 
said  later. 

PIRMS  CLEARED  POR  LICENSING 

Air  Force  sources  are  also  critical  of  the 
failure  by  Perry  and  Garber  to  establish  a 
celling  on  what  amount  of  the  plane  could 
be  built  by  Japanese  companies,  thus  de- 
parting from  procedure  followed  in  the  Eu- 
ropean F-16  co-production  program.  Accord- 
ing to  McDonnell  Douglas  work  done  in 
Japan  accounts  for  more  than  half  of  the 
value  of  the  Japanese  FlSs. 

The  absence  of  a  celling  cleared  the  way 
for  a  massive  flow  of  military  technology  to 
Japan. 

Virtually  every  big  name  in  UJS  defense 
contracting  was  cleared  after  1977  to  license 
designs  and  manufacturing  processes  to  Jap- 
anese companies  in  connection  with  military 
co-production.  They  included  United  Tech- 
nologies. Honeywell,  TRW,  Rockwell,  Texas 
Instruments,  Goodyear  Aerospace,  Litten, 
Teledyne,  General  Electric,  Itelt,  Motorola. 
Raytheon  and  Sperry. 

Although  the  Air  Force  prevailed  In  op- 
posing release  of  such  highly  sensitive  tech- 
nologies as  design  criteria  for  the  gyroaccel- 
erometer  in  the  Inertial  navigation  system- 
adaptable,  the  Air  Force  said,  to  ballistic 
missiles— it  failed  in  trjang  to  keep  some  of 
Mc£>onnell  Douglas's  composite  materials 
know-how  out  of  the  hands  of  Mitsubishi, 
the  F15  program's  prime  contractor. 

"Composite  materials,"  a  family  of  strong 
plastics  that  includes  Fiberglas,  kevlar  and 
carbon-graphite  fibers,  have  begim  to  revo- 
lutionize the  aircraft  industry. 

Although  aircraft  designers  still  are  learn- 
ing how  to  exploit  these  materials,  they 
soon  are  expected  to  extend  the  range  of 
planes  and  missiles,  add  thousands  of  hours 
to  the  flying  life  of  Jet  fighter-bombers, 
make  possible  exotic  new  airplanes  and  heli- 
copter designs,  save  fuel  and  resist  radar  de- 
tection. 

Although  only  about  3  percent  of  the 
weight  of  Boeing's  new  Jetliners  is  made  of 
composites,  the  company  estimates  that  this 
could  rise  to  a  "minimum"  of  65  percent  by 
the  year  2000. 

Japanese  companies  are  considered  the 
leading  producers  of  these  materials,  but 
U.S.  ain^raft  companies  are  ahead  In  the 


critical  technology:  knowledge  of  the  prop- 
erties, bonding  techniques  and  applications. 

""The  materials  are  common  to  the  indus- 
try." a  Boeing  executive  said.  "It's  how  you 
use  them  that  makes  the  difference." 

According  to  military  sources,  the  Japa- 
nese military  was  adamant  about  obtaining 
McDonnell  Douglas'  designs  and  procedures 
for  building  the  FIS  speed  brake  out  of 
carbon  composites.  The  Air  Force,  citing  the 
company's  "highly  perishable"  lead,  was  op- 
posed. So  strong  was  the  Air  Force's  opposi- 
tion that  it  was  not  until  early  1981,  more 
than  two  years  after  the  F15  deal  was  ap- 
proved, that  the  govemment  finally  author- 
ized release  of  the  technology. 

Japanese  executives  acknowledge  that 
this  technology  has  been  valuable  to 
Japan's  commercial  aircraft  industry.  In  an 
interview  with  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
published  last  Nov.  26,  Mitsubishi  Heavy's 
chief  engineer.  Akira  Ikeda.  said  his  compa- 
ny's F15  work  was  teaching  it  "many' 
things"  about  composites  useful  In  future 
airliners. 

Ikeda  also  noted  that  wing-bolting  tech- 
niques and  rubber  fuel  tanks  on  his  compa- 
ny's Diamond  One  business  Jet.  now  being 
sold  in  the  United  States,  were  developed  as 
a  result  of  previous  military  coproduction 
projects. 

SECURITT  RAISED  CONCERNS 

The  Air  Force's  concern  about  the  securi- 
ty Implications  of  the  F15  deal  Increased  in 
late  1978.  when  Koku  Journal,  a  Japanese 
aviation  nutgazine,  published  a  200-page  spe- 
cial edition  on  the  F15  that  included  dozens 
of  color  photographs,  charts  and  diagrams. 
The  publication  sparked  a  brief  investiga- 
tion by  the  Air  Force's  Office  of  Special  In- 
vestigations, which  concluded  that  the  in- 
formation had  come  from  "technical 
orders"  furnished  by  McDonnell  Douglas 
and  the  Commerce  Department. 

The  difficulty  of  separating  military  and 
civilian  programs  is  evident  at  Japan's  main 
aircraft  works  in  Nagoya,  where  civilian  and 
military  programs  proceed  side  by  side.  A 
Nagoya-based  aircraft  consortium  that  in- 
cludes the  F15  prime  contractor,  Mitsubishi. 
Is  at  work  on  a  major  commercial  project, 
building  fuselage  parts  for  Boeing's  new  767 
Jetliner. 

Public  and  private  officials  Involved  In  the 
F15  program  nevertheless  question  whether 
any  unduly  sensitive  technologies  were  In 
fact  transferred  to  Japan  in  the  pressure  of 
the  moment. 

Garber,  who  recalls  the  differences  of 
view  with  the  Air  Force  over  releasing  com- 
posites, says  that  in  retrospect  he  does  not 
believe  the  decision  to  share  the  know-how 
was  "really  regrettable— it  wasn't  the  latest 
technology." 

McDonnell  Douglas  spokesman  Timothy 
J.  Beecher  said  the  company  was  on  the 
sidelines  for  the  decision  on  composites. 

"It  was  between  the  two  governments,"  he 
said.  "But  we  think  it's  valid  to  ask  the 
people  who  made  the  decisions  whether, 
countries  Involved  could  not  have  obtained 
those  technologies  elsewhere." 

By  the  time  the  carbon  fiber  technology 
was  released  to  Mitsubishi,  be  noted,  the 
commercial  aircraft  consortium  in  Nagoya 
was  making  landing  gear  and  wing  edges  foi" 
the  Boeing  767  out  of  composites  and  using 
procedures  supplied  by  Boeing. 

A  Boeing  official  acknowledged  that, 
under  the  commercial  program,  the  Japa- 
nese are  using  Boeing  specifications  and 
design  Information  for  the  plastic  composite 
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kevlar  but  not  for  cmrbon  flbera,  considered 
more  advanced. 

"The  Japanese  would  have  loved  to  have 
hmd  all  our  fancy  computer  programs  on 
how  we  put  wings  together. "  said  H.  O. 
Withington.  Boeing's  vice  president  for  en- 
gineering. "But  we  guarded  that  pretty  care- 
fully. As  far  as  giving  away  the  store.  I  don't 
thinic  we've  ever  given  anything  that  wasn't 
available  to  anybody  who  wants  to  take  the 
trouble  to  do  it." 

mrACT  or  co-prodoctioh  studied 

Under  the  Reagan  administration,  con- 
cern about  U.S.  technology  losses  has  in- 
creased dramatically.  The  impact  of  co-pro- 
duction programs  is  l>eing  studied  by  NASA, 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  Defense  Sci- 
ence Board,  the  president's  Cabinet  Council 
on  Commerce  and  Trade  and  the  White 
House  Office  of  Science  and  Technology. 

Some  aircraft  specialists  suggest  that  the 
debate  over  U.S.  technical  aid  to  Japan's  air- 
frame industry  may  be  overtaken  by  devel- 
opments that  have  made  more  technology 
sharing  inevitable  in  the  global  aircraft 
business.  It  now  seems  likely  that  a  Japa- 
nese consortium  will  become  a  full  partner 
later  in  this  decade  with  either  Boeing. 
Mc£>onnell  Douglas  or  Europe's  Airbus  in 
building  the  next-generation  Jetliner,  a  fuel- 
efficient  150-seater. 

Despite  the  massive  flow  of  military  tech- 
nology to  Japan,  the  U.S.  government  has 
not  gained  assurances  from  the  Japanese 
government  that  specific  technologies  will 
be  released  to  U.S.  defense  contractors  in 
return. 

Japanese  officials  have  pointed  out  that 
Japanese  law  prohibits  export  of  defense 
equipment— a  broad  category  that  could  in- 
clude many  processes  and  materials  if  the 
Japanese  wanted  it  to. 

But  Stephen  Piper  of  the  special  trade 
representative's  office  says  Japan  "should 
not  hide  behind  a  weapons  export  ban  .  .  . 
If  we  tried,  we  could  identify  basic  Japanese 
technologies  which  are  basic  to  us." 

(Staff  writers  Tracy  Dahlby  in  Tokyo  and 
Hobart  Rowen  in  Washington  conducted 
interviews  for  this  series.  Staff  researcher 
Carin  Pratt  contributed  to  the  report.) 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  5.  19831 

High-Tech:  Leaving  Home— U.S.  Sells 

"Crowh  Jewels"  or  Knowledge 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

During  the  last  decade,  dozens  of  Japa- 
nese companies  have  bought  some  of  the 
most  powerful  tools  created  by  American 
technology:  software  programs  revolutioniz- 
ing the  way  industry  uses  computers. 

Companies  such  as  Yokogawa  Electric, 
Fujitsu,  Fuji  Heavy  Industries  and  Mitsubi- 
shi have  U.S.-developed  "source  codes"  for 
new  computer  systems  used  to  design,  test 
and  manufacture  computer  chips,  automo- 
biles and  aircraft. 

Source  codes  are  programs  that  tell  com- 
puters what  to  do.  Written  in  languages 
that  humans  can  understand,  they  reveal 
the  logic  and  mathematics  underlying  the 
systems.  One  computer  company  executive 
calls  them  "the  crown  Jewels  of  American 
technology." 

Some  Americans  say  they  see  nothing 
amiss  in  the  fact  that  U.S.  companies  have 
sold  this  knowledge  to  Japan.  A  world  in 
which  the  flow  of  ideas  and  knowledge  is  re- 
stricted would  be  one  of  slow  growth  and 
costlier  products,  they  say. 

"You  can  talk  about  limiting  the  flow  of 
technology,  the  flow  of  knowledge.  But  it's 
hard  to  dam  up  knowledge  in  a  society  like 


the  United  SUtes."  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Clyde  Prestowitz  said. 

The  United  States  has  won  its  standing  in 
the  world  by  throwing  open  Its  research  lab- 
oratories, universities  and  corporations  to 
foreigners.  About  300.000  foreign  students, 
eight  times  as  many  as  in  1954.  are  enrolled 
in  U.S.  colleges  and  universities.  Ninety-one 
Japanese  were  graduate  students  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  last 
fall,  and  more  than  100  are  working  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

This  openness  has  contributed  enormous- 
ly to  U.S.  prosperity.  But  Japan's  acquisi- 
tion of  such  crucial  technologies  as  U.S. 
software  data  still  makes  some  people 
uneasy.  Computer  software  is  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's main  technological  assets,  and  one  of 
the  few  technological  domains  in  which  the 
United  States  still  enjoys  a  commanding 
lead  over  Japan. 

"When  push  comes  to  shove,  America  had 
better  keep  its  software  capabilities,"  said 
William  O.  Baker,  retired  president  of  Bell 
Laboratories.  America's  largest  private  re- 
search facility.  "Software  is  going  to  be  the 
principal  means  of  technology  transfer  in 
the  '80s.  It's  our  ace  in  the  hole.  Software 
can  give  competitors  the  ability  to  leapfrog 
us." 

Software  programs  written  for  the  latest 
generation  of  computer-aided  design  and 
manufacturing  (CAD/CAM)  systems  have 
revolutionized  the  role  of  computers  in  in- 
dustry, moving  them  from  the  financial  and 
accounting  departments  into  the  front  line 
of  design,  engineering  and  production. 

With  the  present  line  of  computer  graph- 
ics systems,  a  draftsman  can  display  his 
drawings  in  three  dimensions  on  a  television 
screen,  reshape  them  in  a  fraction  of  a 
second,  insert  additional  pieces  from  a 
"menu"  stored  in  the  computer's  memory, 
measure  the  length  of  lines,  turn  the  prod- 
uct to  inspect  it  from  every  angle  and  test  it 
for  strength  and  durability— all  before  a 
single  blueprint  has  been  drawn  on  paper. 

Computer  companies  are  working  on  ways 
to  link  the  draftsman's  electronic  work 
board  with  the  factory  floor,  by  having  the 
same  computer  control  the  path  of  cutting 
tools  or  the  movement  of  assembly-line 
robots. 

"It's  the  highest  industry,  I  think,  because 
it's  seminal,"  a  computer  executive  said. 
"There  isn't  a  Fortune  1000  company  that 
hasn't  made  a  major  commitment  to  this 
technology.  There  are  more  damn  people 
doing  designs  and  engineering  on  computers 
now  than  there  are  accountants  cracking 
numbers." 

Today,  engineers  are  cutting  thousands  of 
man  hours  off  the  time  required  to  design 
or  redesign  airplanes,  integrated  circuits, 
nuclear  weapons  and  toys,  among  other 
products.  Boeing,  for  example,  designed  30 
percent  of  its  747  aircraft  and  40  percent  of 
its  new  757  on  computers. 

Underlying  new  CAD/CAM  systems  are 
millions  of  lines  of  programs,  often  requir- 
ing teams  of  people  working  thousands  of 
hours.  Some  Inside  the  growing  CAD  indus- 
try are  concerned  that  Japanese  companies, 
skillfully  exploiting  stiff  competition  among 
the  growing  number  of  U.S.  CAD  compa- 
nies, have  gained  threshold  knowledge  of 
this  technology,  as  well  as  ready  access  to 
the  tool  itself. 

"I  am  concerned  about  how  much  they're 
learning  from  us,"  said  William  D.  Beeby, 
who  recently  retired  as  Boeing's  director  of 
engineering  computer  systems. 

Japanese  computer-chip  companies  used 
U.S.  CAD  systems  to  design  memory  chips 


that  put  them  ahead  of  their  U.S.  competi- 
tors in  the  late  1970s,  and  a  consortium  of 
Japanese  aircraft  companies  is  using  U.S. 
CAD  systems  to  help  them  become  major 
players  in  the  commercial  airliner  business. 

TRANSrER  TAKES  PLACE  GRADUALLY 

Transfer  of  this  technology  to  Japan  has 
occurred  over  several  years.  For  instance: 

In  1974.  a  Bedford.  Mass.,  company  called 
Computervision  began  distributing  its  Com- 
puter Automated  Design  Drafting  System-3, 
or  CADDS-3,  through  a  Tokyo  distributor 
with  access  to  the  CADDS-3  source  code. 
CADDS-3  displayed  three-dimensional  pic- 
tures and  was  considered  by  some  the  most 
advanced  system  of  the  time. 

It  was  suteequently  purchased  by  dozens 
of  Japanese  companies,  including  Mitsubi- 
shi, Toyota,  Nissan  Motors  and  Sanyo.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Computervision  executive,  cus- 
tomers could  obtain  the  CADDS-3  source 
code  by  signing  a  written  pledge  not  to  di- 
vulge it. 

In  December,  1978,  Lockheed  licensed  Fuji 
Heavy  Industries,  one  of  the  major  Japa- 
nese aircraft  companies,  to  use  Lockheed's 
"Cadam"  computer  design  system.  The  li- 
cense agreement  gave  Fuji  access  to  the 
Cadam  source  code. 

In  1979,  Gerber  Scientific  Systems  Tech- 
nology of  Hartford,  Conn.,  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  Yokogawa  Electric  Co.,  giving 
the  Japanese  company  all  of  the  source 
codes  and  technical  data  for  its  CAD 
system,  as  well  as  exclusive  manufacturing 
rights  in  Japan.  Singapore  and  South 
Korea. 

The  path  of  CAD  from  the  minds  of 
American  computer  scientists  to  Japanese 
companies  is  an  example  of  how  knowledge 
spreads  in  today's  international  economy. 

Some  of  the  initial  work  on  computer 
graphics  was  done  in  the  early  1960s  by  Ivan 
Sutherland,  who.  as  an  MIT  graduate  stu- 
dent, developed  concepts  for  programming 
computers  to  portray  a  draftsman's  lines, 
circles  and  shapes. 

His  program,  called  'Sketch  Pad,"  was 
ahead  of  its  time.  Computers  functioned  too 
slowly  and  lacked  storage  capacity  to  handle 
complex  programs  required  in  such  graphic 
display. 

By  the  late  1960s,  however,  hardware  de- 
velopments that  gave  the  industry  better 
disc  drives  and  display  terminals  created 
new  opportunities  for  using  computers  in 
the  production  end  of  business. 

Many  credit  a  maverick  genius,  Patrick  J. 
Hanratty.  with  developing  the  first  true 
commercial  CAD  software  programs. 

Hanratty  got  his  first  taste  of  computers 
at  a  two-week  training  program  in  1955. 
After  three  days,  he  recalled,  "I  felt  I  had 
learned  all  I  could  and  had  Ideas  my  instruc- 
tor didn't  seem  to  have  about  how  to  talk  to 
computers." 

Over  the  next  17  years,  he  left  his  mark  as 
a  writer  of  software  at  General  Motors  Re- 
search Laboratory.  McDonnell  Douglas  and 
finally  at  his  own  company,  MCS,  often  put- 
ting in  80-  to  100-hour  work  weeks. 

Bits  smd  pieces  of  his  work  can  be  found 
in  the  software  programs  of  most  CAD  com- 
panies. 

In  1971,  soon  after  starting  MCS.  Han- 
ratty and  his  associates  produced  "Adam,"  a 
software  program  that  was  to  have  wide- 
spread influence.  "Adam  really  opened  some 
eyes,"  Boeing's  Beeby  recalled. 

Adam  could  create  three-dimensional  pic- 
tures, print  out  blueprints  and  drawings  of 
what  was  displayed  on  the  computer  screen 
and  create  a  tape  that  controlled  tools  to 


cut  and  fabricate  shapes  on  the  screen.  In 
the  next  several  years.  MCS  licensed  Adam 
to  companies  developing  and  selling  their 
own  CAD/CAM  systenu:  Gerl)er  Systems. 
Computervision  and  United  Computing. 

Hanratty's  easygoing  licensing  procedure 
involved  in  litigation  with  clients  who  com- 
plained that  they  alone  had  exclusive  rights 
to  Adam.  The  litigation  eventually  was 
dropped,  but  the  licensing  resulted  in  rapid 
spread  of  ideas  underlying  Hanratty's  con- 
ceptual breakthroughs.  Ultimately.  Compu- 
tervision, Oert)er  and  McDonnell  Douglas 
(which  acquired  United  Computing)  li- 
censed CAD/CAM  systems  to  Japanese 
firms.  [See  accompanying  chart] 

Today,  Hanratty  sells  his  newest  creation, 
the  ANVIL  4000  CAD/CAM  system,  to 
about  20  Japanese  companies,  and  has 
adapted  its  control  console  to  the  Japanese 
Kanji  alphabet.  Japanese  computer  scien- 
tists troop  to  MCS  headquarters  in  Irvine, 
Calif.,  to  be  trained. 

Hanratty  said  he  provides  customers  with 
source  codes  but  is  not  concerned  that 
Japan  will  use  this  information  to  narrow 
the  American  lead  in  software.  All  of  his  cli- 
ents, he  said,  "enter  into  a  stringent  legal 
contract  not  to  divulge  it  without  MCS'  per- 
mission." 

In  any  case,  he  said,  "our  code  is  so  mam- 
moth that  you  couldn't  duplicate  it  ....  It 
takes  two  or  three  years  for  our  own  people 
to  develop  an  understanding  of  It.  and  they 
are  the  cream  of  the  electronics  industry.  I 
think  it  would  be  close  to  impossible  for 
anytxKly  to  understand  the  full  span  of 
Anvil  4000  today. " 

Others  are  more  uneasy. 

Japan  is  trying  to  overcome  its  software 
shortcomings  by  educating  more  computer 
scientists,  encouraging  small,  American- 
style  "software  factories"  and  emphasizing 
the  need  to  do  better. 

Some  U.S.  companies  are  concerned 
enough  about  transfer  of  proprietary  knowl- 
edge that  they  refuse  to  provide  Japanese 
firms  with  source  codes.  Calma,  Applicon 
and  Intergraph,  three  leading  U.S.  CAD/ 
CAM  companies,  provide  only  ""object  code," 
a  computer  program  virtually  indecipher- 
able by  humans. 

Object  code  is  created  when  source  code 
comprehensible  to  computer  programmers 
is  translated  into  a  stream  of  ""ons"  and 
"offs"  stored  on  a  tape  or  disc  and  sensible 
only  to  a  machine. 

Some  in  the  industry  have  questioned 
Gerber's  sale  of  its  entire  "IDS"  CAD/CAM 
system  to  Yokogawa  Electric  in  1979.  The 
sale  included  not  only  source  codes  but  also 
other  technical  information.  Gerber  re- 
ceived a  $1  million  initial  payment,  a  prom- 
ise of  a  percentage  of  net  sales  and  pretax 
profits  and  a  guarantee  of  a  second  $1  mil- 
lion within  five  years.  But  some  in  the  in- 
dustry say  Gerber  gave  up  to  much  for  too 
little. 

Computervision  turned  down  Yokogawa's 
request  for  a  similar  deal. 

"It  opened  up  a  whole  bunch  of  technolo- 
gy to  them  and  gave  them  freedom  to  use  it 
that  nobody  else  had,"  said  John  Hurd, 
Computervlsion's  vice  president  for  industri- 
al marketing.  "We  didn't  want  to  give  up 
the  family  jewels." 

Of  the  Gerber  deal,  another  former  Com- 
putervision executive,  Michael  J.  Cronin, 
said:  ""They  were  giving  away  the  keys  to 
the  kingdom." 

Some  In  the  computer  industry  also  ques- 
tioned Lockheed's  licensing  Dec.  14.  1978.  of 
source  code  for  its  Cadam  graphics  systems 
to  Fuji  Heavy  Industry. 


Cadam  had  been  developed  by  Lockheed 
over  several  years  to  increase  Its  aircraft 
produirtivity.  But  when  Lockheed's  air-pro- 
duction problems  mounted  in  the  1970s,  spe- 
cial high-technology  divisions  were  counted 
on  to  generate  profits. 

Lockheed  eventually  sold  the  Cadam 
system  throughout  the  world,  including  to 
competitors  such  as  Dassault  in  France,  one 
of  the  leading  companies  In  the  European 
Airbus  consortium.  Japanese  customers 
eventually  included  Fuji,  Hitachi,  Kawasaki, 
Mitsubishi  and  Nippon  Steel. 

Although  Mitsubishi  and  Kawasaki  did 
not  receive  the  Cadam  source  code,  Fuji  had 
it  from  late  1978.  Fuji  was  a  meml>er.  with 
Mitsubishi  and  Kawasaki,  in  a  consortiiun 
that  forms  the  nucleus  of  Japan's  budding 
aircraft  industry. 

Explaining  the  1978  decision,  a  spokesman 
for  Lockheed's  computer  graphics  subsidi- 
ary said:  "Lockheed  is  not  one  company. 
[This  subsidiary]  sells  software.  What  we 
did  was  not  tied  to  the  strategic  position  of 
the  [Lockheed]  corporation.  We  were  Just 
doing  our  thing." 

LOCKHEED  REVERSES  POLICY 

The  spokesman  said  that,  if  the  Japanese 
had  not  obtained  Cadam,  they  could  have 
obtained  other  non-American  systems,  such 
as  Britain's  Medusa  or  France's  Catia.  "It 
was  just  a  matter  of  time  before  they  would 
have  gotten  it  from  somebody  else,"  the 
spokesman  said. 

Nevertheless,  on  Jan.  1.  1982.  Lockheed 
announced  that  it  would  no  longer  provide 
source  code  with  the  systems  it  sold  or  li- 
censed. 

Cadam,  meanwhile,  has  proved  useful  to 
Japan's  commercial  aircraft  effort.  It  was 
used,  for  example,  in  Japanese  work  on 
parts  of  Boeing's  767  commercial  airliner 
built  under  a  co-production  arrangement. 

"We  turned  over  the  drawings  to  the  Jap- 
anese, they  digitized  the  geometry  and  put 
it  on  their  Cadam  system,"  said  Marvin 
Wehrman,  director  of  Boeing's  computer 
programs.  The  Japanese  completed  their 
part  of  the  design  work  using  Cadam,  Wehr- 
man said,  and  the  results  dovetailed  perfect- 
ly with  Boeing's. 

The  cooperation  worked  well  but  raised 
several  questions. 

As  required  by  Boeing's  contract  with  the 
Japanese  consortium,  Wehrman  said,  the 
Japanese  returned  the  drawings  after  com- 
pleting the  work.  But,  he  said,  they  retained 
the  electronic  tapes  that  activated  CAD  pic- 
tures of  parts  of  the  Boeing  plane. 

Beeby.  now  retired  from  Boeing,  said  Jap- 
anese engineers  expressed  keen  interest  in 
Boeing"s  CAD  programs. 

"After  the  engineers  left,  their  top  man- 
agement came  back  and  looked  at  the 
system.'"  Beeby  recalled.  ""They  were  a 
major  sut>contractor.  We  couldn't  very  well 
shut  them  off." 

Some,  including  Computervlsion's  Hurd. 
even  question  whether  the  United  States  is 
very  far  ahead.  "I  find  tough  competition  in 
Japan,"  he  said. 

In  typical  Japanese  fashion,  Japanese 
companies  have  begun  to  penetrate  a  few, 
selected  parts  of  the  market. 

Typical  of  the  new  breed  of  entrepeneur- 
ial,  American-style  CAD  companies  making 
their  debut  in  Japan  is  Zuken,  founded  by 
Makoto  Kaneko,  38,  a  computer  expert. 
Sales  increased  from  $450,000  in  1978  to  $10 
million  in  1982,  mainly  on  CAD  systems  for 
designing  electronics  systems  and  comput- 
ers. 

Marketing  director  Akihiko  Mizukami  sees 
a  bright  future.  Computers  soon  will  be  re- 


quired to  design  computers,  and  Zuken  is 
preparing  for  that  day,  he  said. 

(Staff  writers  Tracy  Dahlby  In  Tokyo  and 
Hobart  Rowen  in  Washington  conducted 
Interviews  for  this  series.  Staff  researcher 
Carin  Pratt  contributed  to  the  report.) 

Made  im  America.  Sold  in  Japan 

EXren  before  he  had  seen  a  recent  article 
atmut  himself  in  Venture  Capital  Journal, 
John  B.  Henry,  president  of  Crop  Genetics 
International  in  Dorsey.  Md.,  began  receiv- 
ing telephone  calls  from  Japanese  business- 
men interested  in  a  possible  Joint  venture  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Such  offers  are  extremely  tempting  for 
small,  innovative  \}&.  genetic  engineering 
companies  working  on  new  products  and 
medicines  ranging  from  the  laboratory-pro- 
duced sugar  cane  seed  of  Crop  Genetics  to 
the  interferons  of  Blogen  and  Genentech. 

With  many  of  these  products  still  several 
years  from  the  marketplace,  pioneering  U.S. 
genetic  engineering  firms  need  money  to 
continue  research  and  testing.  Japanese 
companies  are  providing  plenty  of  It  in 
return  for  technology,  exclusive  marketing 
rights  for  future  products  and  other  conces- . 
sions. 

Why  Japanese  companies,  rather  than 
U.S.  financial  centers  or  pharmaceutical ' 
firms,  are  putting  up  the  money  and  posi- 
tioning themselves  for  the  profits  is  a  riddle 
that  provides  insights  into  pressures  driving 
the  technology  trade  l)etween  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

In  the  late  1970s,  adventurous  U.S.  and 
foreign  investors  poured  money  into  new 
companies  formed  by  scientists  who  had 
been  working  on  the  recombinant  DNA 
(gene  splicing)  technology  at  such  centers  as 
Harvard,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, Stanford,  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  and  San  Francisco. 

There  was  great  excitement  about  new 
laboratory-produced  microbes  that  might 
increase  crop  yields,  provide  inexpensive 
new  sources  of  energy  and,  most  important, 
form  a  new  family  of  drugs  against  hitherto 
resistant  viruses  and  other  diseases. 

Now,  however,  investors  have  grown  more 
cautious. 

"A  couple  of  years  ago,  any  university  pro- 
fessor with  credentials  could  generate  a 
seven-figure  investment."  said  Thomas  D. 
Kiley.  vice  president  and  general  counsel  of 
Genentech  in  South  San  Francisco.  "Now 
investors  are  becoming  more  sophisticated." 

In  the  U.S.  system.  Kiley  said,  running  up 
too  much  debt  by  borrowing  from  banlis  is 
considered  bad  business.  Even  if  banks  agree 
to  loan  money,  he  said,  rising  debt  drives 
down  the  price  of  stock,  creates  financial 
worries  and  makes  it  difficult  to  attract  in- 
vestors or  qualified  executives. 

The  way  out.  he  said,  is  to  do  research  for 
other  companies  for  a  fee  or  sell  them  tech- 
nology in  return  for  commissions  from  sale 
of  products  made  with  those  technologies. 
"The  trick  is  to  do  that  without  selling  your 
birthright,"  Kiley  said. 

Making  deals  with  larger  U.S.  pharmaceu- 
tical companies  is  extremely  risky  because  it 
often  can  mean  relinquishing  the  U.S. 
market  to  those  companies  when  products 
are  ready  for  the  marketplace.  Many  bio- 
technology companies  are  cutting  deals  with 
Japanese  firms  instead. 

For  example.  Genentech  signed  agree- 
ments with  Toray  Industries  and  Daiichi 
Selyaku  giving  them  exclusive  rights  to  buy 
one  type  of  interferon,  gamma,  for  sale  in 
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Japan.  The  Japanese  companies  pay  Genen- 
tech  while  the  VS&.  firm  continues  its  re- 
search, but  Genentech  retains  control  of 
technical  processes  for  making  the  inter- 
feron, which  scientists  hope  will  ))e  used  to 
fight  cancer  and  viruses. 

However,  Genentech  could  be  forced  to 
give  Toray  and  Daiichl  the  tecluiology  if  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  does  not  ap- 
prove gamma  for  use  in  the  United  States. 
In  that  case,  the  product  could  not  be  ex- 
ported, and  Genentech  has  agreed  to  pro-, 
vide  the  gene  splicing  and  process  technolo- 
gy to  the  Japanese  companies. 

Other  U.S.  companies  have  made  even 
broader  concessions  to  the  Japanese. 

In  1981.  for  example,  Genex  of  Rockville 
agreed  with  Green  Cross  Corp.  of  Osaka  to 
perform  research  aimed  at  developing  a  nU- 
crobe  strain  that  can  produce  human  serum 
albumin  (HSA)  in  a  laboratory. 

Hospitals  now  use  HSA  to  treat  shock  and 
a  condition  called  hypoproteinemia,  a  pro- 
tein deficiency  in  the  blood.  Because  HSA  is 
prepared  from  human  donors'  blood,  it  is 
expensive  and  sometimes  scarce.  Laboratory 
development  of  HSA  using  recombinant 
DNA  technology  could  enable  Genex  to  tap 
into  a  market  worth  $600  million  a  year. 

However,  Genex  agreed  to  give  Green 
Cross  an  exclusive  worldwide  license  to 
"make,  use  and  sell"  all  of  the  HSA  eventu- 
ally produced  under  the  contract. 

That  Jai>an's  efforts  to  acquire  U.S.  mo- 
lecular biology  technology  are  anything  but 
haphazard  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
Tokyo's  Ministry  of  International  Trade 
and  Industry  has  picked  14  companies  to 
lead  a  research  effort.  More  than  100  Japa- 
nese companies  and  research  institutes  are 
spending  about  (217  million  a  year  on  re- 
search in  biotechnology. 

"America  has  unequaled  capacity  to  devel- 
op and  apply  science,  but  our  companies  are^ 
competing  with  well-financed  [foreign]  cor- 
porations acting  in  partnership  with  their 
governments.  .  .  .  U.S.  government,  busi- 
ness and  labor  are  running  uphill,"  Genen- 
tech President  Robert  A.  Swanson  said.— 
Dan  Morgan 

[From  the  Washington  Poet,  May  6, 1983} 

High-Tkch:  Lbaving  Horn— For  Industrial 

HxiaTR.  First,  a  Selp-Examination 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

In  laboratory  at  Genentech,  the  south 
San  Francisco  genetic  engineering  company, 
bearded  biologists  in  white  gowns  hover 
over  trays  of  purple-colored  cultures  of  in- 
terferon that  someday  may  fight  human  vi- 
ruses from  colds  to  herpes. 

Across  the  country,  in  Short  Hills.  N.J., 
Martin  Lepselter  of  Bell  Laboratory's  ad- 
vanced micro-electronics  division  proudly 
displays  a  snapshot  of  something  that  looks 
like  a  row  of  fences  across  a  sandy  desert. 
Actually,  the  picture  shows  parts  of  an  elec- 
tronic circuit  narrower  than  a  human  hair, 
etched  by  an  X-ray  machine  on  a  tiny  sili- 
con chip. 

Reassuring  as  those  glimpses  of  the  na- 
tion's high-technology  resources  may  be, 
they  are  not  an  automatic  guarantee  of 
America's  economic  future.  As  examples 
used  in  this  series  show,  innovations  pro- 
duced in  U.S.  laboratories  frequently  have 
resulted  in  products  made  in  Japan. 

This  phenomenon  has  evoked  an  angry  re- 
action from  U.S.  politicians  and  the  public. 

Protectionist  sentiment  is  running  high  on 
Capitol  Hill,  and  Congress  has  taken  up  one 
of  the  most  restrictive  pieces  of  legislation 
since  World  War  II:  the  "domestic  content 
bill."  which  would  require  that  foreign  auto- 


mobiles sold  here  include  an  arbitrarily  es- 
tablished percentage  of  U.S.  components. 

The  Reagan  administration  opposes  the 
measure  but  has  taken  a  tough  approach  in 
negotiations  with  Japan  aimed  at  breaking 
down  Japanese  barriers  to  U.S.  trade  and  in- 
vestment. 

"The  time  has  come  to  act  .  .  .  We're  al- 
ready 10  years  too  late,"  said  William  C. 
Norris.  the  outspoken  chairman  of  Control 
Data  Corp..  who  has  suggested  "kicking 
out"  all  Japanese  worldng  in  U.S.  research 
facilities  as  a  warning  shot  across  Tokyo's 
lx>w. 

Such  suggestions  are  indicative  of  a  mood 
of  rising  anger  at  Japan.  Whether  the  steps 
contemplated  so  far  will  change  the  Japa- 
nese-American technological  equation  is 
moot. 

Trade  restrictions  certainly  would  invite 
retaliation  not  only  from  Japan  but  also 
perhaps  from  countries  such  as  France, 
where  U.S.  companies  fare  well.  Moreover, 
in  today's  interconnected  global  economy, 
technology  has  become  increasingly  interna- 
tionalized. Ideas  travel  with  jet  speed  across 
borders,  not  only  from  America  to  Japan 
but  also  in  return.  Science  is  universal. 

What  distinguishes  economies  today  often 
is  not  who  is  first  with  the  technology  but 
who  first  uses  it  effectively. 

This  is  more  than  a  technical  problem.  It 
involves  organization,  availability  of  capital 
and  such  subtle  factors  as  motivation,  deter- 
mination and  national  will.  These  are  not 
easily  quantified  or  readily  fitted  into  theo- 
ries of  "scientific  management"  that  have 
prevailed  in  the  United  States  since  the 
1950s. 

Japanese  companies  already  are  shifting 
their  strategies  in  anticipation  of  more  an- 
tagonistic U.S.  policies,  forming  Joint  ven- 
tures with  U.S.  companies  and  investing  in 
U.S.  industry. 

But  for  the  United  States  to  think  in 
terms  of  retaliation  alone,  warned  Robert  B. 
Reich  of  Harvard  University's  Kennedy 
School  of  Government,  would  be  to  miss  an 
unprecedented  opportunity  for  national 
self-examination.  This  is  a  process  that  he 
and  other  experts  say  must  take  place 
before  American  industry  can  return  to  full 
health. 

The  problem,  as  Reich  sees  it,  is  that  poli- 
ticians and  their  policies  are  lagging  far 
behind  changes  reshaping  the  world  econo- 
my. 

As  this  series  has  suggested,  the  fragment- 
ed U.S.  business  community  has  often  sold 
technology  to  Japan  too  cheaply  and  with 
too  little  consideration  of  its  long-range 
impact  on  U.S.  competitiveness.  Washington 
has  contributed  to  the  problem  by  aggres- 
sively promoting  sale  of  U.S.  technology 
abroad  as  part  of  weapons  co-production 
programs. 

By  contrast.  Japan  controls  export  of 
technologies  developed  with  government 
support  and  is  tightening  copyright  laws  on 
computer  software  as  Japanese  industry  im- 
proves its  slulls  in  this  area. 

But  in  talks  with  more  than  150  business- 
men, government  officials,  scientists,  re- 
searchers and  economists,  many  other  ex- 
planations for  flagging  U.S.  competitiveness 
were  given.  Prominent  among  them: 

The  U.S.  research  and  development  effort, 
the  world's  second  largest  after  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  suffered  from  its  empha- 
sis on  defense.  Half  of  all  research  and  de- 
velopment doUars  spent  in  America  are 
from  the  federal  government,  and  more 
than  half  of  those  are  defense-related. 

While  much  of  the  Defense  Department's 
support  for  research  on  computers,  micro- 


electronics, lasers  and  aerospace  has  poten- 
tial commerical  spinoffs,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment lacks  effective  procedures  for  getting 
it  quickly  into  commercial  channels. 

By  contrast.  Japan's  New  Technology  De- 
velopment Agency  provides  financial  assist- 
ance to  private  firms  to  help  them  convert 
work  done  at  government  laboratories  into 
products. 

Big  corporations  and  government  alike 
tend  to  overemphasize  research  on  basic  sci- 
ence and  underemphasize  research  on  less 
exotic  but  important  technologies.  One  ex- 
ample cited  was  robotics. 

U.S.  research  stresses  vision  systems  but, 
according  to  one  senior  executive.  American 
robots  are  in  urgent  need  of  improved  abili- 
ty to  grip  objects,  a  mundane  but  crucial 
part  of  a  robot's  work.  Although  the  payoff 
presumably  would  be  enormous,  no  compa- 
ny has  found  a  way  to  reduce  drastically  the 
time  required  to  wash  and  dry  clothing  by 
machine. 

In  Japan,  government-supported  research 
and  development  often  goes  to  less  exotic 
"medium-tech "  projects  with  immediate 
commercial  potential.  In  the  United  States, 
"nobody  wants  to  do  the  routine  stuff."  said 
Rustom  Roy.  a  fellow  at  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution. 

JAPAN  HELPS  WITH  TRADITION  OP  COOPDIATION 

The  federal  government  is  "spending 
more  but  getting  less"  for  its  research  dol- 
lars, according  to  S.  J.  Buchsbaum,  Bell 
Labs'  executive  vice  president  for  research. 
The  more  than  700  government  research 
laboratories  are  "diffused"  and  lack  well-de- 
fined goals.  Materials  research,  which  "un- 
derlies everything, "  is  especially  splintered, 
he  said. 

The  United  States  does  not  pay  enough 
attention  to  foreign  technological  develop- 
ments. Only  20  percent  of  Japanese  techni- 
cal publications  are  translated  into  English, 
according  to  John  A.  Alic  of  Congress' 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

"The  (cooperative]  Japanese  system 
stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  adversary  re- 
lationship that  typically  prevails  between 
.U.S.  industry  and  government,"  according 
to  Washington  consultants  Harald  B.  Malm- 
gren  and  Jack  Baranson. 

Robert  M.  Price,  president  of  Control 
Data,  said  the  most  important  difference  be- 
tween the  two  countries  is  "development  of 
a  Japanese  tradition  of  cooperation  in  devel- 
oping and  exploiting  base  technolgies." 

U.S.  antitrust  laws  are  ambiguous  and  out- 
dated. Japan  helps  establish  research  car- 
tels while  seeing  to  it  that  companies  com- 
pete vigorously  in  marketing  products  re- 
sulting from  the  research.  But  U.S.  industri- 
alists said  U.S.  antitrust  laws  make  forming 
such  research  consortiums  here  risky. 

Unlike  Tokyo,  Washington  lacks  "anti-cy- 
clical"  policies  to  keep  emerging  industries 
growing  and  developing  during  recessions. 
As  a  result,  Japanese  companies  have  been 
able  to  exploit  periods  of  slack  business  ac- 
tivity to  catch  up  with  U.S.  competitors 
squeezed  for  capital  and  customers  during 
these  periods. 

With  some  notable  exceptions,  such  as 
IBM,  Texas  Instnmients  and  American 
Telephone  St  Telegraph,  managements  of 
large  U.S.  corporations  pose  major  stum- 
bling blocks  to  the  exploitation  of  new  tech- 
nologies. 

Prof.  Leslie  Eric  Cross,  acting  director  of 
the  materials  research  laboratory  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  University,  noted  that  large 
U.S.  corporations  often  leave  development 
of  new  technologies  to  smaller  companies 


"to  which  they  can  dictate  terms."  Large 
Japanese  companies,  however,  are  "technol- 
ogy driven,"  and  take  the  lead  in  new  areas. 
"Takeover  fever"  and  "paper  entrepre- 
neuriaiism"  distract  U.S.  management  from 
production  problems.  RCA  announced  in 
1979  that  it  lacked  the  $200  million  needed 
to  develop  an  American  video  recorder,  the 
fastest  selling  appliance  of  the  decade.  But 
in  the  same  year  it  spent  $1.2  billion  to  ac- 
quire a  finance  company. 

Large  U.S.  corporations,  which  depend  on 
the  stock  market  to  raise  much  of  their  cap- 
ital, are  much  more  concerned  with  impress- 
ing potential  investors  with  short-term  prof- 
its than  are  Japanese  firms,  which  tend  to 
boTow  from  l>anks  with  which  they  have 
close  and  longstanding  associations. 

The  net  result  is  that  Japanese  companies 
feel  freer  to  spend  capital  on  long-range 
goals.  Including  development  of  new  prod- 
ucts. 

U.S.  corporate  managements  are  more  re- 
moved from  the  production  process  than  are 
their  Japanese  counterparts.  Until  recently. 
Ford  Motor  Co.  had  five  more  layers  of 
management  between  the  factory  floor  and 
chairman  of  the  board  than  Toyota  had. 

U.S.  management  has  devoted  fewer  of  its 
research  and  development  efforts  to  quality 
control  than  has  Japan,  and  Japanese  qual- 
ity has  consistently  been  superior  to  that  of 
America. 

The  VS.  public  education  system  has 
fallen  far  behind  Japan,  West  Germany  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  math  and  science  prepa- 
ration. Half  of  the  engineering  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States  are  foreigners  be- 
cause Americans  either  are  not  applying  or 
are  not  qualified. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  has  said  that  "far  too 
many  students  .  .  .  lack  motivation  to  study 
science  and  mathematics"  because  of 
"boring"  teaching  and  a  school  climate  "un- 
favorable to  the  pursuit  of  excellence." 

Whether  all  or  some  of  these  reasons  can 
explain  Japan's  successes  in  its  technology 
race  with  the  United  States,  they  suggest 
the  myriad  factors  that  influence  it. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  government- 
industry  cooperation  that  foreigners  nick- 
name ""Japan  Inc.."  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Japanese  government  has  made  a 
difference. 

Current  government-backed  efforts  in- 
volving tax  breaks,  research  funding  and 
pooling  of  research  information  and  other 
subsidies  are  underway  in  genetic  engineer- 
ing, automated  manufacturing,  superstieed 
computers,  optical  communication  and 
measurement,  manganese  nodule  exploita- 
tion and  suttsea  oil  exploration. 

An  example  of  how  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment nudges  an  emerging  industry  forward 
was  its  establishment  of  Nihon  Aeroplane 
Manufacturing  Co.,  a  special  corporation. 
Government  and  private  firms  invested  in 
NAMCO.  but  the  government  ijore  the  main 
financial  risk.  NAMCO  developed  the  64- 
seat  YSll  civilian  plane,  not  a  great  success, 
but  the  work  helped  companies  acquire  ex- 
perience. 

Subsequently,  Japan  set  up  the  Civil 
Transport  Development  Corp.,  a  consortium 
of  three  large  aircraft  companies  estab- 
lished to  coordinate  Japan's  work  in  build- 
ing part  of  Boeing's  new  767  Jetliner.  How- 
ever, at  that  point  direct  government  finan- 
cial support  was  reduced  l)ecause  the  com- 
panies were  deemed  strong  enough  to  shoul- 
der more  of  the  financial  risk. 

Meanwhile.  Japan's  Ministry  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Industry  (MITI)  has  spon- 


sored another  consortium  to  enable  the 
nation  to  be  a  50-50  partner  with  Britain's 
Rolls-Royce  in  construction  of  a  new  turbo 
engine  for  the  next  generation  of  interna- 
tional airliner,  the  150-seater. 

Several  experts  warn  against  placing  too 
much  importance  on  the  government  role  in 
Japan's  success.  The  U.S.  government 
pumps  far  more  money  into  the  American 
scientific  and  industrial  community  for  re- 
search and  development  than  does  Japan. 
The  Tokyo  government  supplies  only  30 
percent  of  the  total  of  such  funds  in  Japan, 
while  Washington  supplies  more  than  50 
percent  in  this  country. 

Japan's  success  also  clearly  owes  much  to 
the  ingenuity,  determination  and  flexibility 
of  private  industry. 

William  J.  Abemathy  and  Richard  S.  Ro- 
senbloom  of  the  Harvard  Business  School, 
who  studied  the  way  Japan  captured  the 
U.S.  video  recorder  market,  cited  "the  ele- 
ment of  persistence"  in  Japanese  compa- 
nies. 

Betamax.  they  noted,  was  the  fourth  gen- 
eration of  video  recorder  developed  by  Sony 
and  the  first  that  succeeded  with  U.S.  con- 
sumers. With  no  assurance  of  success,  Mat- 
sushita established  an  entire  department  of 
1,200  employees  to  develop  a  video  recorder 
for  the  conmiercial  marketplace. 

Little  things,  rather  than  big,  often  make 
a  crucial  difference,  according  to  Americans 
who  have  studied  Japanese  industry. 

Toyota  and  other  auto  makers  save  ware- 
house space  and  cash  by  using  a  "just-in- 
time"  delivery  system  for  components.  Parts 
arrive  only  when  they  are  ready  to  be  in- 
stalled, sometimes  with  less  than  an  hour  to 
spare.  Worltlng  with  tiny  Inventories,  the 
auto  makers  can  adjust  quickly  to  ups  and 
downs  of  demand. 

In  at  least  one  key  technological  area, 
auto  design  methods,  the  United  States  is 
superior  to  Japan,  according  to  a  detailed 
comparison  published  last  August  by 
Japan's  Society  of  Science,  Technology  and 
Economics. 

While  Congress'  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment does  not  discount  the  importance 
of  Japan's  lower  wage  rates  in  the  auto 
makers'  success,  it  said  recently  that  an- 
other key  element  was  the  Japanese  refusal 
"to  quit  the  American  market  when  their 
first  offerings  proved  unappealing:  they  per- 
sisted and  steadily  improved  their  sales." 

U.S.  businessmen  speak  almost  with  awe 
of  the  speed  with  which  Japanese  compa- 
nies master  new  technologies  and  make 
high-quality  products. 

"Every  time  they  do  something,  they  do  it 
better  [than  the  last  time]."  said  former 
Boeing  vice  president  William  Beeby,  who 
worked  on  development  of  the  Boeing  767, 
parts  of  which  are  manufactured  in  Japan. 
"The  quality  coming  back  [from  Japan]  is 
l)etter.  We  saw  that." 

"The  Japanese  have  been  organized  to  tap 
the  pool  of  science  in  this  country."  said 
Dan  Burg  of  Carnegie-Mellon  university. 
"They  send  teams  hear,  and  it's  done  in  an 
organized  fashion.  They'll  send  post-doctor- 
al students  to  spend  time  at  our  locations, 
but  its  rare  for  U.S.  students  to  go  to  a  Jap- 
anese university." 

Whether  the  United  SUtes  should,  or 
could,  respond  to  the  Japanese  challenge  by 
adopting  some  of  Japan's  methods  is  an 
open  question  among  politicians,  industrial- 
ists and  economic  experts. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  has 
described  the  fragmented  U.S.  Industrial 
policy  as  a  ""potential  strength." 

"Our  pluralistic  system,  which  is  responsi- 
ble for  so  much  of  the  ad  hoc  character  of 


U.8.  policies  toward  Industry,  creates  an  en- 
vironment where  flexible  and  Innovative  re- 
sponses are  sometimes  possible,"  the  OTA 
said. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  growing  sense  In 
Industry  and  academla  that  government 
needs  to  provide  more  consistent  direction. 

WASHINGTON  HINDERS  WITH  8TOP-AND-GO 
POUCIES 

An  example  of  Washington's  stop-and-go 
tendencies  are  Reagan  administration  pro- 
posals to  curtail  energy  research  just  as  it 
has  made  progress  after  the  1973-74  oil- 
price  scare. 

""Science  isn't  run  on  a  six-month  basis." ' 
Brookings'  Roy  said.   "You  have  to  wait  10 
years  for  results." 

While  the  Japanese  ministry  has  an- 
nounced a  seven-year,  $140  million  research 
effort  involving  10  private  companies  to  de- 
velop "Intelligent"  robots  capable  of  assem- 
bling dozens  of  different  products.  Including 
an  entire  automobile,  the  U.S.  government's 
main  robotics  research  program,  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base  in  Dayton.  Is 
geared  primarily  to  making  defense  contrac- 
tors more  efficient. 

"US.  industrial  policy  is  a  mess."  a  con- 
gressional aide  said.  "It  doesn't  add  up.  It's 
little  bite  and  pieces.  The  poUtical  element 
is  always  dominant  here.  The  kind  of  politi- 
cal system  we  have  just  isn't  conducive  to 
coherent  policies." 

There  are.  however,  some  signs  of  change. 
The  Reagan  administration  has  given  other 
indications  of  ite  readiness  to  consider  new  ■ 
approaches. 

In  a  highly  significant  move,  the  Justice 
Department's  Antitrust  Division  has  al- 
lowed 10  competing  U.S.  computer  compa- 
nies to  establish  a  joint  research  company. 
Microelectronics  and  Computer  Technology 
Corp.  No  Japanese  companies  are  members, 
and  Japanese  firms  seelung  access  to  MCC's 
technologies  must  deal  with  the  consortium, 
not  a  single  company. 
Some  have  described  this  project  as 
"America  Inc." 

In  1981.  Congress  passed  the  research  and 
development  tax  credit,  enabling  companies 
to  accelerate  their  depreciation  on  R&D 
equipment.  It  is  credited  with  spurring  a 
dramatic  increase  in  the  amount  invested  in 
new.  "high-tech"  ventures,  from  $58  million 
in  1978  to  $1.7  biUion  in  1982.  And  Califor- 
nia, under  then-Gov.  Edmund  G.  (Jerry) 
Brown  Jr.,  esUblished  the  first  Commission 
on  Industrial  Innovation  to  recommend 
state  policies  that  would  help  ""high-tech" 
industries. 

These  steps  have  the  advantage  of  not  re- 
quiring a  political  confrontation  with  Japan. 
For,  in  the  heat  of  the  present,  it  is  easy  to 
forget  that  Japan  is  actually  a  great  Ameri- 
can success  story. 

It  has  reached  ite  position  of  near  techno- 
logical parity  through  American  aid.  open 
market  and  technical  prowess.  Now,  Japan 
is  forcing  the  United  States  to  take  stock  of 
ite  own  economic  performance  and  is  becom- 
ing a  teacher  to  ite  own  postwar  teacher. 

But,  as  Undersecretary  of  Commerce 
Lionel  H.  Olmer  has  said,  ""Japan  is  not  yet 
a  technological  giant." 

The  United  SUtes  is  still  bigger  and 
richer.  Japan's  labor  productivity,  the  meas- 
ure of  the  man-hours  required  to  turn  out 
producte  of  a  certain  value  and  indirectly  a 
measure  of  technological  prowess,  still  lags 
behind  that  of  the  United  States,  although 
the  difference  is  narrowing  and  Japan  is  an 
equal  or  ahead  In  some  key  Industries  such 
as  automobiles. 
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The  tlS  billion  spent  by  Japui  annually 
on  civiUan  research  and  development  is  only 
half  the  amount  spent  by  the  United  SUtes. 
The  Japanese  government's  annual  spend- 
ing for  research  on  supercomputers  is  less 
than  that  of  IBM. 

Japan's  vaimted  system  of  national  plan- 
ning is  not  infallible.  It  has  made  serious 
miscalculations,  such  as  pnxnoting  growth 
of  an  aluminum  industry  now  on  the  brink 
of  bankruptcy. 

Sonte  even  think  that  Japan's  success  in 
international  trade  may  be  exposing  its 
companies  to  forces  that  will  weaken  its  so- 
ciety's traditional  discipline  and  unity  of 
purpose  that  has  characterized  Japanese  in- 
dustry. 

"The  rapid  evolution  of  Japan's  economy 
toward  the  creation  of  a  'Imowledge  inten- 
sive' society  carries  with  it  enormous  poten- 
tial opportunities."  Olmer  said.  ".  .  .  The 
technological  race  does  not  need  to  be  a  sero 
sum  game.  Both  sides  can  win.  and  the  re- 
sults will  be  of  enormous  benefit  to  all." 

(Staff  writers  Tracy  Dahlby  in  Tokyo  and 
Hobart  Rowen  in  Washington  conducted 
interviews  for  this  series.  Staff  researcher 
Carin  Pratt  contributed  to  the  report.  >• 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  BAKE31.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  next,  the  Senate  will  convene 
at  noon.  After  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  as 
previously  ordered.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  time  provided  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  budget  resolution,  which  is  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  27.  At  that 
time.  Mr.  President,  I  assume  that  the 
Nunn  amendment  will  be  the  pending 
question  before  the  Senate,  although 
at  the  time  we  left  this  measure  this 
afternoon  the  Domenici  substitute  was 
pending. 


I  say  that  because  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  two  managers  of  the 
bill  want  to  dispose  of  the  Nunn 
amendment  before  they  proceed  with 
the  debate  and  disposition  of  the  Do- 
menici substitute.  In  any  event,  no 
provision  has  yet  been  made  for  that. 

I  make  these  remarks  only  to  fore- 
warn Senators  of  the  problem  and  con- 
figuration of  events  when  we  resume 
consideration  of  this  measiu%  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield,  his  statement 
is  in  accordance  with  my  understand- 
ing. It  would  be  my  hope  that  we 
could  proceed  with  the  Nunn  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  order  previ- 
ously entered,  any  votes  that  are  or- 
dered on  Monday  will  be  stacked  to 
occur  on  Tuesday  at  a  time  certain. 

Ii^.  President,  on  Monday,  depend- 
ing on  the  progress  we  make  in  the 
disposition  of  amendments  and  de- 
pending on  how  many  votes  we  have 
scheduled,  the  leadership  on  this  side 
will  make  a  further  announcement 
about  the  schedule  of  the  Senate  next 
week.  I  do  expect,  however,  that  next 
week  will  be  a  busy  week.  We  have  to 
complete  the  budget  resolution  and 
then  proceed  with  the  immigration  bill 
in  sequence,  which  has  already  been 
ordered,  and  perhaps  then  go  to  the 
Ruckelshaus  nomination,  if  there  is 
time.  That  will  indeed  give  us  a  full 
schedule. 


consider  today.  I  inquire  of  the  minori- 
ty leader  if  he  has  anything  further. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  There  Lb 
nothing  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  that  I 
know  about  that  needs  to  be  done 
today. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

In  view  of  that,  Mr.  President,  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  noon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate,  at  3:06  p.m..  adjourned  until 
Monday.  May  9,  1983.  at  12  noon. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY. 
MAY  9,  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
nothing  further  to  ask  the  Senate  to 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  6,  1983: 

Depaktmeht  or  Ehergy 

Theodore  J.  Oarrish.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

U.S.  Postal  Servici: 
John  Lathrop  Ryan,  of  Indiana,  to  be  a 
Governor  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  expiring  December  8. 
1989. 

Small  Business  Admihistratiom 
Mary  F.  Wieseman.  of  Maryland,  to  be  In- 
spector General.  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
Maria  Lucia  Johnson,  of  Alaska,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board   for  the  term  of  7   years  expiring 
March  1.  1990. 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Pord.  D.D.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er 

O  Ood  of  Justice  and  God  of  Peace, 
look  with  favor  upon  Your  creation 
and  the  people  who  turn  to  You  in 
prayer.  May  not  the  turmoil  of  the 
world  lead  to  catastrophe  nor  the  pain 
of  individuals  lead  to  despair,  but  may 
Your  mighty  power  transcend  our  prob- 
lems and  may  Your  gracious  love  heal 
our  wounds.  Help  us  to  realize  that  no 
problem  is  too  great  for  You,  O  God, 
but  through  the  nurture  of  Your 
spirit,  our  lives  may  know  Your  peace 
that  passes  all  understanding.  Amen. 


as  members  of  the  Senate  Delegation 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  Spring 
Meeting  to  be  held  in  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  June  9-13. 1983. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  Elxecutive  Order  12131, 
signed  by  the  President  on  May  4, 
1979,  appointed  Mr.  Boschwitz  to  the 
President's  Export  Council. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  219.  Joint  resolution  declaring 
the  support  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  ef- 
forts of  the  U.S.  Soccer  Federation  to  bring 
the  World  Cup  to  the  United  SUtes  in  1986. 
designating  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as 
the  official  representative  of  the  UJS.  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Federation  Internationale 
de  Football  Association,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  Joint 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  287.  An  act  to  establish  the  Harry  S 
Tnunan  National  Historic  Site  in  the  SUte 
of  Missouri,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.J.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  25,  1983.  through 
October  1.  1983,  as  "National  Respiratory 
Therapy  Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  94.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  May 
8,  1983.  to  June  19.  1983,  as  "Family  Reun- 
ion Month." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  1928(a)-1928(d) 
of  title  22  of  the  United  States  Code, 
as  amended,  appointed  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Denton,  Mr.  Mattihglt,  Mr.  Mttr- 
KOWSKI,  Mr.  RUDMAN,  Mr.  Spccteh, 
Mr.  EIagleton,  Mr.  Bentsen,  Mi.  Mel- 
CHER,  Mr.  DeConcihi.  and  Mr.  Dixon, 


THE  SAN  DIEGO  UGHT  RAIL 
TROLLEY  PROJECT 

(Mr.  BATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  San 
Diego  Light  Rail  Trolley  project  has 
now  been  in  operation  for  20  months. 
Pare  box  recovery  for  trolley  oper- 
ations during  the  last  quarter  of  1982 
was  about  90  percent,  resulting  in  an 
average  fare  box  figure  of  82  percent 
over  the  life  of  the  system.  This  is  re- 
markable. No  other  transit  system  in 
our  Nation  comes  this  close  to  self-suf- 
ficiency. In  fact,  the  national  trend  is 
that  fare  box  recovery  rates  are  now 
declining  below  50  percent  almost  ev- 
erywhere. 

In  1981,  the  San  Diego  Metropolitan 
Transit  Development  Board  (MTDB) 
began  its  light  rail  transit  service  on 
time  and  under  its  construction 
budget.  The  cost  of  the  south  corridor 
project  was  about  $5  million  per  mile. 
Ridership  on  the  trolley  line  was 
about  10,300  passengers  per  day  last 
year,  except  during  the  peak  months 
of  July  and  August  when  14,000  pas- 
sengers rode  the  system  each  day. 
These  are  not  passengers  who  were 
robbed  from  the  bus  system.  The  trol- 
ley was  established  to  ease  overcrowd- 
ing on  buses  and  highways  along  the 
corridor.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
San  Diego  system  is  the  best  example 
of  light  rail  technology  in  our  Nation. 
It  is  practical,  low  cost,  and  efficient. 

The  MTDB  is  now  ready  to  begin 
construction  along  its  east  corridor  to 
serve  the  commimities  of  EH  Cajon.  La 
Mesa,  and  Lemon  Grove.  Present 
travel  along  this  corridor  is  on  heavily 
congested  highways  which  carry  ap- 
proximately 270,000  vehicle  trips  per 
day.  A  light  rail  transit  extension 
along  this  corridor  is  badly  needed  and 
can  be  constructed  for  less  than  $100 
million,  again  at  approximately  $5  mil- 
lion per  mile.  There  is  enthusiastic 
community  support  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  project.  Local  matching 
support  funds  for  Federal  financing 
are  avaUable  and  the  MTDB  already 


owns  the  entire  right-of-way  for  this 
project. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  my  colleagues 
would  seriously  consider  the  record  of 
proven  experience  for  extremely  cost- 
efficient  projects  such  as  this  when  de- 
cisions are  made  for  funding  transit 
projects  as  authorized  by  the  gas  tax 
revenues  in  Public  Law  97-424.  In 
these  days  of  scarce  resources,  we 
must  be  constantly  alert  to  the  high- 
est potential  for  success  in  investing 
our  coimtry's  tax  dollars. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5  of  rule  I,  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  postpone 
further  proceedings  today  on  each 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which 
a  recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is 
objected  to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  after  debate  has  been  con- 
cluded on  all  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules. 


CONGRESSIONAL  AWARD  ACT 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  niles  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2357)  to  provide  for  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional Award  Board,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  2357 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemtUed,  That  (a) 
subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of  the  Congres- 
sional Award  Act  (Public  Law  96-114;  2 
U.S.C.  803(a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "seventeen"  in  the 
matter  preceding  the  colon  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "thirty-three": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Four"  in  clauses  (A). 
(B).  (C),  and  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Eight";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  the  Committee  for 
the  Establishment  and  Promotion  of  the 
Congressional  Award"  in  paragraph  (2). 

(b)  Suljsection  (b)  of  section  4  of  such  Act 
(2  U.S.C.  803(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Appointed"  at  the  be- 
giiming  of  such  subsection  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  appointed"; 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

""(2)  Individuals  appointed  to  the  Board 
after  March  31.  1983,  shall  serve  for  terms 
of  two  years.";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)".  and  by 
redesignating  paragraphs  (1),  (2).  and  (3)  as 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2.-07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemena  or  insertioos  which  are  noc  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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mbparmgriLplu  (A),  (B).  and  (C).  respective- 
ly. 

Sk.  3.  NotwlthstancUnc  the  provialons  of 
aection  4  of  the  Congreasional  Award  Act  (3 
VS.C.  803).  relating  to  the  terms  of  indivld- 
uata  appointed  to  the  Congressional  Award 
Board,  the  sixteen  additional  members  to  be 
appointed  to  the  Board  pursuant  to  the 
amendments  made  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shaU  be  appointed  for  terms  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Six  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  two  years. 

(3)  Five  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  four  years. 

(3)  Five  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  six  years. 

Thereafter  such  members  shall  be  appoint- 
ed for  terms  of  two  years. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demand- 
ed? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Without  objection, 
a  second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Murphy)  will 
be  recognized  for  20  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlen- 
BOBif)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mttrfht). 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  2357.  introduced 
by  Congressman  Bob  Michel  on 
March  24,  provides  for  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional Award  Board.  An  identical 
bill.  S.  957,  introduced  by  Senator 
Btro  of  West  Virginia,  passed  the  full 
Senate  una^iimously  by  voice  vote  on 
March  24. 

The  Congressional  Award  Act. 
Public  Law  96-114,  developed  by  my 
distinguished  colleague,  Paot.  Simon. 
was  enacted  on  November  16.  1979. 
Mr.  Simon's  work  on  this  bipartisan 
legislation  has  made  it  possible  for 
young  adults  throughout  our  country 
to  be  recognized  for  their  initiative 
and  achievement  in  the  areas  of  public 
service,  personal  development,  and 
physical  fitness. 

The  act  establishes  a  Congressional 
Award  Board  to  administer  a  congres- 
sional award  program  where  young 
adults  between  the  ages  of  14  and  23 
may  receive  a  Congressional  Medal  for 
participation  in  voluntary  activities  by 
satisfying  the  standards  of  achieve- 
ment established  by  the  Board.  H.R. 
2357,  the  legislation  before  us  today, 
would  increase  the  number  of  mem- 
bers serving  on  the  Board  from  17  to 
33.  Board  members,  who  are  selected 
from  the  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ership of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  U.S.  Senate,  are  leaders 
in  business  and  community  affairs 
throughout  the  country.  The  Board  is 
privately  funded  and  may  seek  funds 
only  from  sources  other  than  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  An  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  Board  would  further  pro- 


mote the  program  by  encouraging 
more  highly  visible  national  recogni- 
tion for  youth  who  contribute  to  the 
betterment  of  their  community 
through  voluntarism  and  public  serv- 
ice. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  before  us  today. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Republican  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
first  of  all  express  appreciation  to  the 
committee  for  expediting  action  on 
thisblU. 

It  is  a  noncontroversial  measure 
which  simply  increases  the  size  of  the 
Congressional  Award  Board  from  17  to 
33  members.  An  identical  bill  passed 
the  Senate  on  March  24. 

The  Congressional  Award  Act  was 
passed  in  the  96th  Congress.  It  seeks 
to  establish  an  award  system  which 
recognizes  young  people  for  meritori- 
ous service  and  outstanding  achieve- 
ment. One  might  compare  it  in  some 
respects  to  the  YMCA  and  scouting 
programs. 

To  date,  we  have  had  only  one  pro- 
gram in  operation  under  the  act,  a 
pilot  program  in  Minnesota.  The  Min- 
nesota delegation  has  been  very  sup- 
portive of  the  pilot  program,  and  I  un- 
derstand it  was  worked  out  quite  well. 

The  Congressional  Award  Board 
feels  that  the  program  is  now  ready  to 
be  extended  on  a  nationwide  basis,  and 
the  purpose  of  expanding  the  size  of 
the  board  is  thus  to  generate  a  broad- 
er spectrum  of  support,  both  geo- 
graphically, programmatically,  and 
with  respect  to  funding. 

I  understand  that  the  Board  hopes 
to  have  congressional  award  programs 
in  20  congressional  districts  by  the  end 
of  the  year.  A  Congressional  Award 
Council  would  be  established  in  each 
district,  with  the  Member  of  Congress 
serving  as  honorary  chairman. 

The  council  wUl  set  up  the  program 
in  its  district,  establishing  procedures 
by  which  young  people  can  apply  to 
participate  in  the  program  and  be 
nominated  for  outstanding  achieve- 
ment. Both  gold  and  bronze  awards 
will  be  granted,  with  the  ultimate  goal 
being  some  300  awards  per  district. 

I  believe  this  will  prove  to  be  a 
worthy  program,  and  expanding  the 
size  of  the  Board  will  help  us  to  broad- 
en support  and  get  it  off  the  ground. 
There  will  be  no  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. I  urge  support  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  recall  we  es- 
tablished the  Congressional  Award  in 
the  96th  Congress  to  recognize  the  ini- 
tiative, achievement,  and  voluntary 
public  service  of  young  Americans 
through  the  awarding  of  special 
medals.  Paying  tribute  to  these  young 
men  and  women  in  this  way  encour- 


ages them  to  use  their  time  in  a  pos- 
itive and  productive  way  and  should 
inspire  other  young  people  to  follow 
the  splendid  example  they  set.  The 
medal  is  earned  after  successful  com- 
pletion, within  certain  time  limits,  of 
an  individualized,  noncompetitive  pro- 
gram in  such  areas  as  public  service, 
physical  and  expedition  fitness,  or  ap- 
proved personal  interest.  The  goals  are 
to  provide  voluntary  service  to  others 
and  to  the  community,  to  develop  per- 
sonal interests,  social,  and  employ- 
ment skills— through  apprenticeship 
programs,  for  example— and  to  im- 
prove personal  health,  fitness,  and 
leadership  skills. 

The  program  is  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  a  national  board  of  direc- 
tors appointed  by  the  Joint  congres- 
sional leadership.  By  law,  no  Federal 
subsidies  are  permitted.  This  is  a  regis- 
tered, tax-exempt  charitable  organiza- 
tion funded  solely  by  private  suid  cor- 
porate donations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  seek  to  do 
here  today  by  passage  of  H.R.  2357  is 
increase  the  size  of  the  Congressional 
Awards  Board  from  17  to  34  members 
and  change  the  term  of  service  to  2 
years.  The  bill  was  introduced  by  my 
esteemed  colleague  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Michel,  and  has  bipartisan  support. 
An  identical  measure  was  approved  by 
the  other  body  in  March. 

At  the  present  time.  Board  members 
are  serving  staggered  2-,  4-,  and  6-year 
terms.  The  16  additional,  newly  ap- 
pointed meml)ers  would  serve  stag- 
gered terms,  but  suljsequent  appoint- 
ments would  be  for  a  term  of  2  years. 
The  Board  members  are  appointed  by 
the  joint  leadership  of  the  Congress, 
as  I  have  already  said. 

To  date,  the  program  has  operated 
only  in  Minnesota.  That  State  was  se- 
lected to  develop  a  2-year  pilot  pro- 
gram prior  to  its  expansion  on  a  na- 
tional basis.  A  number  of  our  col- 
leagues from  Minnesota  have  been  in- 
volved in  the  congressional  award  pro- 
gram and  have  praised  its  success. 

The  hope  now  is  to  interest  other 
parts  of  the  coimtry  in  the  program. 
The  increase  in  Board  membership  is 
considered  necessary  to  broaden  repre- 
sentation for  fundraising  purposes,  as 
well  as  to  reach  out  to  persons  already 
working  with  young  people  to  assist  in 
development  of  this  program.  Passage 
of  H.R.  2357  should  help  in  obtaining 
broad  private  sector  fimding  and  sup- 
port for  the  congressional  awards. 

I  favor  the  bill  and  believe  it  pro- 
vides for  young  people  a  good  means 
of  demonstrating  and  furthering  the 
basic  values  of  work,  self-discipline, 
and  voluntary  services. 
•  Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  speak  on  behalf  of  this  bill 
and  also  the  congressional  awards  pro- 
gram associated  with  it.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  be  the  first  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  present  a  congressional  award. 


That  presentation  took  place  at  the 
Minnesota  State  Ci4>itol  in  St.  Paul  on 
September  25,  1982.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  able  to  present  5  bronze 
and  7  silver  awards  to  12  young  con- 
stituents from  Willmar,  Minn. 

I  strongly  believe  that  awards  such 
as  these  are  needed  to  recognize  the 
commitment  of  our  youth  to  personal 
excellence  and  outstanding  citizen- 
ship. The  congressional  award  offers 
young  men  and  women,  and  those  who 
work  with  them,  an  opportunity  to 
have  their  accomplishments  property 
recognized  here  in  Washington  and  in 
their  own  local  communities. 

The  congressional  awards  program  is 
especially  significant  because  it  offers 
this  recognition,  and  highlights  these 
accomplishments,  at  a  time  when 
young  people  are  at  a  crossroads  in 
their  lives.  The  road  they  choose  to 
travel  can  shape  their  futures,  and  our 
Nation's. 

That  we  are  considering  this  legisla- 
tion shortly  after  the  publication  of 
the  report  of  the  National  Conunission 
on  Excellence  in  Education  is.  I  think, 
signficant.  The  congressional  awards 
program  offers  young  people  a  tangi- 
ble reward  for  working  both  to  help 
others,  and  to  help  themselves. 

The  congressional  awards  program 
seelts  to  impress  upon  our  young  men 
and  women  the  importance  of  self -dis- 
cipline, initiative,  character,  volunta- 
rism and  public  service.  At  this  time 
when  many  Americans  have  ques- 
tioned the  quality  of  today's  youth.  I 
believe  these  are  important  qualities 
to  instill  in  the  leaders  of  tomorrow, 
for  their  own  good  and  for  the  good  of 
our  country. 

I  want  to  share  with  you  an  experi- 
ence I  had  some  time  ago  in  conjimc- 
tion  with  this  program,  an  experience 
that  filled  me  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
awards  program  and  for  what  program 
can  do  for  America's  youth. 

I  spoke  at  the  Willmar  Junior  High 
School  about  this  program.  Normally, 
a  junior  high  school  age  group  is  not 
noted  for  its  attentiveness.  But  to  my 
surprise,  this  group  of  young  men  and 
women  was  attentive,  enthusiastic  and 
respectful.  They  were  genuinely  inter- 
ested in  this  program.  There  was  not  a 
hint  of  cynicism  or  apathy  to  be  found 
in  that  room  that  day,  and  I  was  proud 
to  be  among  those  young  people. 

Today,  we  hear  it  said  that  there  are 
no  suitable  role  models  for  our  young 
people,  and  that  somehow  today's 
youth  lacks  the  dedication  and  drive 
and  determination  that  typified  earli- 
er generations. 

I  do  not  buy  that  for  a  minute. 

Today's  youth  is  as  capable  and  con- 
cerned and  committed  as  any  genera- 
tion that  preceded  them.  And  where 
are  the  role  models  for  today's  young 
people?  Right  at  the  next  desk  in 
school,  or  in  the  same  Boy  Scout 
troop,  or  in  the  choir  at  church. 


The  congressional  awards  program 
reaffirms  our  confidence  in  the  youth 
of  today,  but  is  also  challenges  them 
to  do  better,  to  give  more  of  them- 
selves, and  to  urge  their  friends  to  do 
the  same. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  often 
hear  about  matters  we  do  not  deal 
with  to  the  satisfaction  of  voters. 
Today,  you  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  support  a  program  that  will  affect 
many  lives  in  the  years  ahead.  Each 
person  touched  by  this  awards  pro- 
gram will  be  enriched  as  a  result,  be 
they  the  young  people  recognized  for 
their  community  activities,  the  recipi- 
ents of  the  services  provided  by  those 
young  people,  or  the  adults  who  super- 
vise the  program. 

Give  our  youth  the  tools  they  need 
to  excel. 

Support  this  program  which  oper- 
ates strictly  without  Federal  funds. 

Let  us  truly  be  leaders  in  expanding 
this  partnership  between  Congress, 
the  private  sector,  and  the  American 
people. 

Above  all,  allow  our  young  people— 
and  our  Nation— to  develop  and  grow 
to  the  full  potential  that  we  Icnow 
they  both  have. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker  .• 
•  Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  are  discussing  the  expansion 
of  the  congressional  award  program, 
which  is  Just  completing  its  first  year 
in  the  pilot  State  of  Minnesota.  The 
congressional  award  program  was 
sanctioned  by  Congress  last  year. 

It  is  a  program  which  challenges  our 
young  people  to  test  their  own  limits. 
Young  men  and  women  who  accept 
this  challenge  set  their  own  goals  in: 
Community  service,  physical  fitness, 
exploration  and  expedition,  and  per- 
sonal interests. 

At  the  end  of  their  self-test  period, 
their  accomplishments  are  measured 
against  their  original  goals.  By  testing 
and  improving  themselves,  these 
young  people  are  improving  America. 

The  program  also  involves  the  rest 
of  the  community.  Teachers,  minis- 
ters, business  leaders,  adult  sponsors— 
the  entire  community  gets  wrapped  up 
in  this  program. 

However,  the  congressional  award 
program  does  not  involve  Federal  dol- 
lars. The  entire  program  is  run  on  the 
volunteer  efforts  of  the  community 
and  the  contributions  of  sponsors. 

I  have  seen  the  congressional  award 
at  work.  Bemidji,  Minn.,  volimteered 
to  be  the  first  pilot  community  in  my 
district  to  sponsor  the  program. 

Fifty-four  students  applied  for  the 
program  last  year.  They  set  personal 
goals,  so  that  they  could  compete 
against  themselves,  instead  of  each 
other. 

The  adults  in  Bemldji  have  also  been 
enthusiastic,  actively  supporting  the 
participants. 

During  the  past  year,  the  young 
people  have  learned  what  it  takes  to 


set  and  meet  high  personal  goals.  Be- 
cause the  standards  are  rigorous,  not 
everyone  can  complete  the  program. 
Only  40  of  the  original  54  students  are 
still  on  this  tough  schedule.  But  other 
students  are  signing  up  for  next  year. 

In  March,  I  met  the  first  two  win- 
ners of  the  bronze  medal,  which  repre-  - 
sents  the  first  level  of  achievement. 
Bryan  Void  and  Amy  Crompton  have 
both  said  that  they  will  continue  their 
efforts  for  higher  personal  achieve- 
ment and  the  silver  medal. 

The  volunteer  efforts  of  the  adults 
in  Bemidji  have  also  been  positive.  A 
renewed  sense  of  community  has  been 
created  by  supporting  the  young 
people  who  are  meeting  their  own 
goals. 

Bemidji  State  University  has  recog- 
nized the  contributions  that  the  con- 
gressional award  is  making  in  shaping 
and  improving  our  students.  The  uni- 
versity is  considering  making  the  con- 
gressional award  part  of  its  internship 
program  to  earn  credits. 

I  caimot  speak  highly  enough  of  the 
positive  effects  of  the  congressional . 
award  on  a  participating  community. 
Everyone  benefits. 

As  we  consider  the  expansion  of  the 
congressional  award  today.  I  can  speak 
in  the  warmest  words  about  the  people 
who  make  this  possible.  Political  and 
economic  differences  are  bridged  when 
we  see  how  good  it  is  to  help  young 
men  and  women  to  structure  their  ef- 
forts and  meet  goals  which  serve  the 
community  and  strengthen  their 
bodies  and  their  interests. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
congressional  award  program  and  to 
encourage  the  communities  in  their 
own  districts  to  volunteer  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

Thank  you.* 

GEKERALLKAVK 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Bftr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  3  legislative  dajrs  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

IiSr.  ERLENBORN.  Ifr.  Speaker, 
having  no  further  requests  for  time,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Murphy)  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill,  H.R.  2357,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  clause 
5  of  rule  I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  an- 
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nouncement.  further  proceedings  on 
this  motion  will  be  postiraned. 


JMI 


CONTRACT  SERVICES  FOR 
DRUO  DEPENDENT  FEDERAL 
OFFENDERS  AUTHORIZATION 
ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  2173)  to  amend  the  Contract 
Services  for  Drug  Dependent  Federal 
Offenders  Act  of  1978  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations  to  carry  out 
such  act. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  2173 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  oS 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasevMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Contract  Services 
for  Drug  Dependent  Federal  Offenders  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1983". 

Sk.  2.  Section  4(a)  of  the  Contract  Serv- 
ices for  Drug  Dependent  Federal  Offenders 
Act  of  1978  (18  U.S.C.  4255  note)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  ••1981;  and"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ••1981;".  and 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ';  $5,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984; 
$5,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985;  and  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30, 1986.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  a  second  is  not  required  on  this 
motion. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Hughes)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Sawyer)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes). 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2173  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary to  reauthorize  for  a  period  of  3 
years,  the  program  that  provides  drug 
abuse  treatment  and  monitoring  for 
drug  abusing  Federal  offenders. 

The  bill  reauthorizes  the  program  at 
a  level  of  S5  million  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  $5.5  million  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
$6  million  for  1986. 

This  program  is  administered  by  the 
Probation  Division  of  the  Administra- 
tive Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts.  First,  it 
provides  for  a  mechanism  to  examine 
all  convicted  Federal  offenders  who 
are  released  on  parole,  or  sentenced  to 
probation,  to  determine  if  they  are 
drug  users.  Then  it  provides  for  the 
drug  abuse  treatment  that  is  appropri- 
ate for  their  particular  problem.  Final- 
ly, it  insures  that  all  persons  in  treat- 
ment are  monitored  to  guarantee  that 
they  stay  off  drugs  during  the  drug 
treatment.  If  the  defendant  slips  and 
returns  to  the  use  of  drugs,  the  court 
is  notified  and  the  person  is  either 
charged  as  a  parole  or  probation  viola- 
tor and  retmned  to  prison,  or  the 
Judge    or    parole    commission    might 


modify  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  release  and  treatment. 

Currently,  there  are  about  4.600  per- 
sons under  the  supervision  of  the  divi- 
sion of  probation  who  are  being  treat- 
ed for  drug  abuse.  Each  person  in  the 
program,  which  usually  lasts  a  year,  is 
given  a  urinalysis  test  for  drug  use 
about  54  times  during  the  year  they 
are  in  treatment. 

This  type  of  program  has  a  very 
positive  effect  in  reducing  crime.  Dr. 
John  Ball  of  Temple  University  Medi- 
cal School  testified  before  the  Crime 
Subcommittee  about  the  careers  of 
drug  addicts  and  the  tremendous 
amount  of  crime  they  commit.  Most 
si^iif  icant  was  his  conclusion  that  an 
addict,  when  treated,  commits  84  per- 
cent fewer  crimes. 

Drug  treatment  should  be  seen  as  a 
method  for  deterring  crime.  The 
addict  who  is  no  longer  dependent  on 
drugs  is  much  less  likely  to  prey  on  so- 
ciety. This  is  one  program  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  is  directly  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  crime  commit- 
ted. 

The  proposed  authorization  is 
sound.  It  is  based  on  an  estimate,  by 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courts  of  tlie  impact  of  the  revised 
prosecutorial  policies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  focusing  on  violent 
crime  and  offenses  that  are  frequently 
committed  by  drug  dependent  offend- 
ers. The  Administrative  Office  esti- 
mates that  they  will  be  treating  5,300 
persons  in  1984,  5,600  in  1985,  and 
5,800  in  1986. 

This  is  a  modest  and  noncontrover- 
sial  program.  It  has  a  direct,  positive 
impact  on  one  of  the  major  causes  of 
crime  in  the  streets,  that  of  drug 
abuse.  I  urge  the  House  to  pass  this 
bill  to  continue  this  valuable  anticrime 
program. 

D  1215 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  contract  services  for 
drug-dependent  offenders  were  first 
authorized  by  Congress  in  1966  for 
drug-dependent  Federal  offenders 
after  their  release  to  the  community 
either  upon  parole  or  after  conviction. 
In  1972,  this  drug  aftercare  program 
was  extended  to  all  offenders  with 
drug  dependence  problems.  The  au- 
thority for  the  supervisory  care  for 
persons  treated  imder  the  act  and  au- 
thority to  make  treatment  contracts 
now  rests  with  the  Administrative 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts. 

Under  this  program,  every  person 
being  treated  for  drug  dependency 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Division 
of  Probation  is  monitored  by  urinaly- 
sis surveillance.  If  a  person  is  discov- 
ered to  be  using  drugs,  the  court  is  no- 
tified and  the  treatment  and  condi- 
tions of  release  can  be  quickly  modi- 


fied. An  offender  remains  in  the  treat- 
ment program  until  four  conditions 
are  met: 

First.  Twelve  months  of  abstinence 
from  drugs  demonstrated  by  urine  sur- 
veillance. 

Second.  No  criminal  violations  for  12 
months. 

Third.  Assumption  of  social  and  eco- 
nomic responsibilities  to  the  best  of 
his  or  her  ability. 

Fourth.  No  association  with  persons 
involved  in  trafficking  or  use  of  drugs. 

The  Administrative  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Courts  used  the  projected  number 
of  persons  in  the  treatment  program 
for  each  year  and  estimated  the  cost 
of  the  urinalysis  and  provision  of 
treatment  to  anive  at  the  stuns  used 
in  this  authorization.  The  fiscal  year 
1982  authorization  was  $3.75  million. 
The  authorization  for  1983  was  $4  mil- 
lion. The  proposed  authorization  for 
1984  is  $5  million,  for  1985  is  $5.5  mil- 
lion and  for  1986  is  $6  million. 

This  is  a  cost  savings  program.  Drug 
users  commit  86  percent  less  crime 
when  not  associated  with  drugs.  In  ad- 
dition, those  in  the  program  partici- 
pate at  an  annual  cost  of  $1,300,  which 
is  highly  cost  efficient  when  compared 
to  incarceration  at  an  annual  rate  of 
$25,000. 

Join  us  in  support  of  H.R.  2173. 

The  administration  has  no  objection 
to  the  enactment  of  this  bill.  May  I 
just  state  that  historically  this  bill 
passed  in  the  last  Congress  during  the 
lameduck  session  and  passed  the  other 
body  also,  but  became  the  involuntary 
carrier  of  an  omnibus  crime  bill  when 
it  was  sent  back  because  of  one  of 
those  other  attached  bills,  and  it 
became  the  subject  of  a  pocket  veto 
which  was  in  no  way  aimed  at  this  bill, 
but  by  its  association  with  some  of  the 
Senate  amendments. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  HH. 
2173,  the  Contract  Services  for  Drug 
Dependent  Federal  Offenders  Author- 
ization Act  of  1983  reauthorizes  for 
fiscal  years  1984,  1985,  and  1986  the 
existing  program,  which  provides  drug 
treatment  for  Federal  convicts  who 
are  on  probation  or  parole.  The  pro- 
gram monitors  all  of  the  participants 
by  frequent  and  regular  urinalysis  to 
assure  that  they  are  not  using  drugs. 
The  program  plays  a  significant  role 
in  reducing  crime  because  a  major 
study  of  the  criminal  patterns  of  drug 
addicts  found  that  when  they  are  in 
treatment,  they  commit  84  percent 
fewer  crimes. 

This  program  addresses  one  of  the 
major  problems  of  oiu*  correctional 
system.  After  a  person  has  served  a 
prison  sentence  where  there  are  exten- 
sive programs,  including  drug-abuse 
detection  and  treatment,  when  the  de- 
fendant returns  home  there  is  often 
inadequate  support  and  supervision. 
The  need  for  such  supervision  is  espe- 


cially acute  for  those  addicted  to 
dnigs.  If  they  return  to  the  same 
neighborhoods  where  they  got  into 
trouble  In  the  first  place,  the  probabil- 
ity is  high  that  without  close  supervi- 
sion and  assistance,  they  will  go  back 
to  using  drugs  again.  The  extensive 
counseling  and  frequent  urinalysis 
testing  of  this  program  provides  the 
support  that  helps  keep  a  lot  of  these 
former  addicts  from  returning  to 
drugs  and  the  life  of  crime. 

This  bill  is  modeled  on  H.R.  3963. 
which  passed  the  House  and  Senate 
overwhelmingly  in  the  last  Congress 
but  was  vetoed  for  unrelated  reasons. 
The  bill  authorizes  $5  million  for  1984. 
$5.5  million  for  1985.  and  $6  million 
for  1986. 

The  bill  has  the  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration; it  is  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration's budget,  and  has  the  support 
of  the  judicial  branch  which  adminis- 
ters the  program. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  bill.* 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  SEWSEWBREWlfgR ). 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  first  blush,  it  may  appear  inap- 
propriate for  the  Federal  Government 
to  be  authorizing  upwards  of  $6  mil- 
lion a  year  for  a  special  drug-addicts 
program.  The  contract  services  for 
drug  dependents,  which  are  provided 
for  in  H.R.  2173.  however,  comprise  an 
extremely  cost-effective  program. 

Drug  addicts,  and  those  criminals 
with  a  record  of  drug  dependency  are 
released  on  probation  with  the  special 
probation  conditions  of  the  aftercare 
program.  This  program  enables  the 
probation  officer  to  track  the  partici- 
pant's drug  use  while  on  parole. 

The  cost  savings  are  impressive.  It 
costs  approximately  $1,300  per  partici- 
pant in  this  program.  This  is  a  sub- 
stantial cost  savings  when  compared  to 
the  average  $25,000  cost  of  incarcerat- 
ing an  individual  for  1  year.  There  are 
societal  savings  as  well.  It  is  estimated 
that  drug  dependents  commit  seven 
times  as  many  crimes  as  nondrug 
users.  By  keeping  parolees  off  drugs, 
the  aftercare  program  helps  reduce 
crime. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Fish). 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Drug 
Dependent  Federal  Offenders  Author- 
ization Act  before  us  today  is  a  small, 
noncontroversial.  and  highly  benefi- 
cial bill.  The  bill  will  provide  funding 
for  the  drug  aftercare  program,  which 
is  now  administered  by  the  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts.  The 
Administrative  Office  has  done  such  a 
fine  job  of  carrying  out  the  require- 
ments of  the  program  that  they  have 
stayed  consistently  within  the  pro- 
gram    budget.     The     Administrative 


Office  is  to  be  commended  for  their 
excellent  work  in  the  drug-aftercare 
program. 

This  program  places  parolees,  with  a 
history  of  drug  abuse  in  a  special  pro- 
gram. Drug  aftercare,  which  is  con- 
tracted to  private  organizations,  is  in- 
corporated into  the  regular  probation 
program  for  these  persons. 

Counseling  and  urinalysis  are  used 
to  help  the  drug  abuser  on  probation 
to  avoid  reuse  of  drugs  on  release  from 
prison. 

The  program  benefits  society  in  two 
ways.  First,  when  an  addict  is  treated, 
his  criminality  is  reduced  by  an  aver- 
age of  34  percent.  Thus.  H.R.  2173  will 
help  reduce  drug-related  crime. 
Second,  the  alternative  to  the  after- 
care program  is  incarceration,  with  an 
annual  cost  of  $25,000.  The  aftercare 
program,  costing  an  average  of  $1,300 
per  participant,  provides  a  substantial 
cost  savings  to  the  State  and  Federal 
prison  system. 

I  urge  your  support  for  H.R.  2173. 
the  aftercare  program. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Shaw). 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  your 
support  for  the  aftercare  program, 
through  which  the  administrative 
office  of  the  U.S.  courts  contracts  for 
certain  services  for  drug-dependent  of- 
fenders. This  program  generated  no 
controversy  at  the  subconunittee.  full 
committee,  or  full  House  level  during 
the  97th  Congress.  Unfortunately,  it 
became  the  vehicle  for  more  contro- 
versial matters  and  became  the  subject 
of  a  Presidential  veto.  Hopefully,  we 
can  move  this  bill  quickly  in  the  98th 
Congress,  and  achieve  less  flamboyant, 
but  more  successful,  results. 

Current  Federal  law  establishes  spe- 
cial sentencing  procedures  and  super- 
visory aftercare  treatment  for  drug-de- 
pendent offenders.  In  addition,  narcot- 
ics addicts  released  on  probation  are 
eligible  for  such  supervision.  The  pri- 
mary services  provided  are  counseling 
and  periodic  urinalysis  to  determine  if 
offenders  are  using  narcotics. 

Since  October  1982,  this  program 
has  been  funded  through  a  continuing 
appropriation  with  an  expired  authori- 
zation. I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  for  moving  swiftly  in 
the  98th  Congress  to  remedy  this  situ- 
ation. In  the  absence  of  the  treatment 
and  supervision  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide, the  alternative  is  costly  incarcer- 
ation. I  believe  H.R.  2173  is  the  prefer- 
able route,  and  I  am  pleased  to  join 
Chairman  Hughes  in  urging  the  adop- 
tion of  the  aftercare  reauthorization 
legislation. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too, 
want  to  congratulate  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes). 

This  is  just  one  of  the  number  of 
bills  he  has  moved  out  of  that  subcom- 
mittee and  onto  the  floor,  even  at  his 


early  stage  of  Congress.  I  congratulate 
him. 

I  Join  the  chairman  in  urging  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  2173. 
which  as  far  as  I  know  has  no  opposi- 
tion and  did  not  in  the  last  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MOAKLEY).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  2173. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  bill  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FEDERAL  ANTI-TAMPERING  ACT 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  2174)  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  certain 
tampering  with  consumer  products,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R. 2174 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  •'Federal  Anti-Tam- 
pering  Act". 

Sec.  2.  Chapter  65  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section:  •' J  1365.  Tam- 
pering with  consumer  pr(xlucts 

■•(a)  Whoever,  with  reclcless  disregard  for 
the  risk  that  another  person  will  be  placed 
in  danger  of  death  or  bodily  injury  and 
under  circumstances  manifesting  extreme 
indifference  to  such  risk,  knowingly  tampers 
or  attempts  to  tamper  with  a  covered  prod- 
uct or  the  labeling  or  container  of  such  cov- 
ered product,  if  that  product  affects  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  shall  be  pun- 
ished as  is  provided  in  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

••(b)  The  punishment  for  an  offense  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  is— 

••(1)  in  the  case  of  an  attempt,  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $25,000,  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  ten  years,  or  both; 

••(2)  in  the  case  that  the  death  of  any  indi- 
vidual is  caused,  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$100,000,  or  imprisonment  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life,  or  both; 

"(3)  in  the  case  that  serious  bodily  injury 
to  any  individual  is  caused,  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $100,000,  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  twenty  years,  or  both;  and 
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"(4)  in  any  other  cue.  m  fine  of  not  more 
than  $60,000,  or  impriaonment  for  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both. 

"(cMl)  Whoever  knowingly  communicates 
false  information  about  conduct  that,  if  it 
occurred,  would  violate  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$25,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both. 

"(2)  As  used  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'communicates  false  infor- 
mation' means  communicates  information 
that  Is  false  and  that  the  communicator 
knows  is  false,  under  circumstances  in 
which  the  information  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  be  believed. 

"(d)  Whoever  knowingly  threatens,  under 
circumstances  in  which  the  threat  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  be  believed,  that 
conduct  that,  if  it  occurred,  would  violate 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  will  occur, 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $35,000  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both. 

"(e)  Whoever  is  a  party  to  a  conspiracy  of 
two  or  more  persons  to  commit  an  offense 
imder  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  if  any 
of  the  parties  intentionally  engages  in  any 
conduct  in  furtherance  of  such  offense, 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$25,000,  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
ten  years,  or  both. 

"(f)  In  addition  to  any  other  agency  which 
has  authority  to  investigate  violations  of 
this  section,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  re- 
spectively, have  authority  to  Investigate  vio- 
lations of  this  section  involving  a  covered 
product  that  is  regulated  by  a  provision  of 
law  such  Administration  or  Department,  as 
the  case  may  be,  administers. 

"(g)  As  used  in  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'covered  product'  means  any 
article,  product,  or  commodity  which  is  cus- 
tomarily produced  or  distributed  for  house- 
hold or  personal  care  consumption  by  indi- 
viduals and  which  is  designed  to  be  con- 
sumed or  expended  in  the  course  of  such 
consumption,  and  such  term  includes  any 
'food',  'drug',  'device',  or  'cosmetic',  as  those 
terms  are  respectively  defined  in  section  201 
of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  321): 

"(2)  the  term  'labeling'  has  the  meaning 
given  such  term  in  section  201(m)  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  321(m)); 

"(3)  the  term  'serious  bodily  injury'  means 
bodily  injury  which  involves— 

"(A)  a  substantial  risk  of  death; 

"(B)  extreme  physical  pain: 

"(C)  protracted  and  obvious  disfigure- 
ment: or 

"(D)  protracted  loss  or  impairment  of  the 
function  of  a  bodily  member,  organ,  or 
mental  faculty:  and 

"(4)  the  term  'bodily  injury'  means— 

"(A)  a  cut,  abrasion,  bruise,  bum.  or  dis- 
figurement; 

"(B)  physical  pain; 

"(C)  illneaa; 

"(D)  Impairment  of  the  function  of  a 
bodily  member,  organ,  or  mental  faculty;  or 

"(E)  any  other  injury  to  the  body,  no 
matter  how  temporary." 

Sac.  3.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  65  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  item: 
"IML  TaMpcriiig  with  conauMer  prodvcla.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  ctemanded? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Ifr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
HucHzs)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Bfichi- 
gan  (Mr.  Sawyer)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughxs). 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able 
to  bring  this  important  bill  to  the 
floor  today.  H.R.  2174  is  a  response  to 
the  tragic  deaths  of  seven  people  in 
the  Chicago  area  last  fall,  when  a  na- 
tionally known  and  used  palnldller  was 
laced  with  cyanide  and  sold  to  unsus- 
pecting consumers.  Those  deaths  were 
followed  by  a  wave  of  copycat  tamper- 
ings.  and  false  claims  of  tamperings, 
across  the  country.  The  incidents  had 
a  marked  effect  on  consumer  confi- 
dence in  all  over-the-counter  drugs 
and  food  products  sold  on  the  open 
shelves.  They  also  caused  the  manu- 
facturers and  distributors  of  those 
products  enormous  financial  losses 
from  recalls,  repackaging,  and  loss  of 
business. 

The  industries  affected  by  these  in- 
cidents responded  quicldy,  candidly, 
and  in  the  public  interest.  In  particu- 
lar, Johnson  &  Johnson,  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  painkiller  involved  in  the 
Chicago  area  deaths,  should  be  singled 
out  for  its  forthright  and  effective  ac- 
tions following  those  deaths. 

It  is  now  time  for  Congress  to  act. 
The  Federal  interest  in  this  area  is 
clear:  The  effect  on  consumer  confi- 
dence is  nationwide,  and  a  tampering 
at  the  manufacturing  stage  in  one 
State  can  cause  injuries  in  another 
State,  where  the  products  are  ulti- 
mately sold. 

It  is  also  clear  that  Federal  jurisdic- 
tion should  be  limited  to  those  cases 
where  there  is  such  a  nationwide 
effect.  H.R.  2174  does  just  that.  It 
makes  the  tampering  with  certain  con- 
siuner  products  a  Federal  crime,  but 
only  in  those  cases  where  there  is  an 
effect  on  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. When  that  effect  on  commerce 
ends,  so  should  Federal  intervention. 
At  that  point,  such  matters  are  more 
appropriately  handled  by  State  and 
local  authorities. 

H.R.  2174  also  covers  only  consumer 
products— those  most  likely  to  be  tam- 
pered with,  and  those  where  the  risk 
to  human  safety  is  the  greatest.  It 
covers  only  those  tamperings  where 
there  is  a  risk  to  hiunan  safety.  Lesser 
penalties  are  provided  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States  Code  for  a  tamper- 
ing that  does  not  pose  a  risk  to  human 
safety. 

H.R.  2174  covers  not  only  the  actual 
tampering,  but  also  threats  and  con- 
spiracies  to   tamper   with   consumer 


products,  and  it  punishes  such  conduct 
in  a  manner  commensurate  with  the 
harm  caused.  If.  for  example,  the  tam- 
pering causes  death,  it  is  punishable 
by  a  wiitTimiim  of  life  in  prison  and  a 
$100,000  fine.  Where  no  injury  at  all  is 
caused,  the  maximum  penalty  is  10 
years  in  prison  and  a  $50,000  fine. 

H.R.  2174  also  punishes  defendants 
whose  primary  intent  is  to  damage  the 
business  reputation  of,  for  instance, 
the  manufacturer  or  distributor  of  a 
particular  product— but  only  where 
the  defendant's  conduct  poses  a  risk  of 
harm  to  another.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  where  there  is  no  such  risk, 
there  are  appropriate  penalties  for 
such  conduct  elsewhere  in  the  laws  of 
the  United  States. 

This  legislation  has  been  carefully 
crafted  to  provide  for  Federal  inter- 
vention in  only  the  most  clearly  appro- 
priate situations.  The  need  for  such 
intervention  in  these  situations  is  es- 
pecially urgent  in  light  of  the  tragic 
deaths  in  Chicago  last  year,  and  the 
continuing  risk  to  constimer  safety 
and  confidence  as  a  result  of  such  inci- 
dents. 

I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any 
controversy  about  the  substance  of 
H.R.  2174.  I  think  we  can  all  agree 
that  it  is  a  necessary  piece  of  legisla- 
tion—one that  should  be  acted  on 
without  delay. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  H.R.  2174. 
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I  think  we  can  all  agree  it  is  a  neces- 
sary piece  of  legislation,  one  that 
should  be  acted  on  without  undue 
delay. 

I  want  to  at  this  time  commend  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan.  Harolo  S. 
Sawyer  for  his  great  work  on  this  par- 
ticular bill. 

We  in  fact  worked  on  it  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  lameduck  session  of 
the  Congress.  It  found  its  way  in  part 
into  the  omnibus  crime  bill  which  ulti- 
mately was  vetoed  by  the  President 
for  reasons  other  than  this  particular 
bill,  I  might  say  any  bill  that  came  out 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill, 
H.R.  2174,  it  is  a  good  piece  of  legisla- 
tion.   

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
call  attention  that  this  is  yet  another 
useful  and  necessary  bill  coming  from 
the  Subcommittee  on  CMme  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  This  sub- 
committee is  chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  and  has  been  operat- 
ing at  full  speed  during  the  few 
months  of  this  Congress  as  it  did 
during  the  last  Congress,  when  it 
turned  out  some  12  very  essential  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  needs  legis- 
lation to  protect  inn(M;ent  and  unsus- 
pecting consumers  from  the  malicious. 
coldbl(Xxled  acts  of  individuals  who 


tamper  with  products  prior  to  con- 
sumer purchase.  I  am  proud  to  present 
HJl.  2174  to  this  body  for  consider- 
ation. This  legislation  is  necessitated 
by  the  recognition  that  the  Federal 
Antitampering  Act  is  necessary  to  the 
protection  of  our  constituents. 

The  individual  or  group  of  individ- 
uals who  placed  cyanide-filled  Tylenol 
cm^Bules  on  store  shelves  with  total 
disregard  for  human  life  caused  sever- 
al random  deaths  in  the  Chicago  area. 
In  the  wake  of  this  tragedy,  manufac- 
turers were  forced  to  recall  products 
at  great  expense,  and  copycats  have 
been  inspired  to  continue  the  tamper- 
ing trend  in  a  variety  of  gruesome 
ways.  A  new  angle,  the  "false  scare." 
has  developed.  For  example,  in  my 
own  State  of  Michigan,  the  Hygrade 
Food  Co.  initiated  a  financially  bur- 
densome recall  of  thousands  of  hot 
dogs  after  it  was  falsely  and  malicious- 
ly claimed  that  razor  blades  and  tacks 
had  been  inserted  into  the  meat. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  tampering 
scare,  (x>nsiwiers  now  play  "Russian 
roulette"  with  their  own  safety  every 
time  they  purchase  the  very  products 
necessary  to  their  own  well-being.  This 
might  be  expected  in  a  good  horror 
movie,  but  it  cannot  be  tolerated  in 
American  society. 

The  criminal  act  of  tampering  with 
consumer  products  dictates  the  swift 
and  forceful  involvement  of  the  Feder- 
al Government.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  reacted  quickly  to 
protect  consumers  by  setting  antitam- 
pering packaging  standards.  The  John- 
son Sc  Johnson  Co.,  itself  a  victim  of 
the  Tylenol  tampering,  has  done  a 
swift  and  outstanding  job  of  packaging 
its  Tylenol  capsules  in  containers  with 
three  separate  antitampering  protec- 
tion. This  private  sector  compliance  is 
only  just  beginning. 

Nationwide  Investigation  and  the 
swift  enforcement  of  strict  Federal 
penalties  must  also  be  used  to  deter 
the  act  of  tampering.  This  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Federal  Antitampering 
Act,  which  creates  a  new  offense  in 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code. 
Under  this  proposal,  it  would  be  illegal 
to  tamper  or  attempt  to  adulterate  a 
broad  range  of  consumer  products  af- 
fecting interstate  commerce.  This  pro- 
posal also  would  make  it  illegal  to  dis- 
seminate false  information  concerning 
the  tampering  of  a  product,  and  to 
threaten,  or  conspire,  to  tamper.  The 
penalties  for  these  offenses  include  a 
maximum  prison  sentence  of  20  years 
and  a  fine  of  $100,000.  Where  personal 
injury  or  death  results,  a  maximum 
penalty  of  life  imprisonment  is  provid- 
ed. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  for  addressing  the  need  for  an- 
titampering legislation  in  such  a 
prompt  manner,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  in  support  of  H.R.  2174  as  the 
House  and  Senate  develop  the  Federal 
Antitampering  Act.  Your  support  for 


HJl.  2174  is  important  to  the  Federal 
response  to  this  awful  crime. 

While  I  am  one  of  the  first  to  recog- 
nize that  the  basic  type  of  violent 
crime  involved  is  properly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  States,  when  we  are 
dealing  with  an  interstate  product, 
with  national  dissemination  as  was  the 
case  in  Tylenol  and  is  the  case  in  most 
interstate  products  that  are  moving, 
one  State  cannot  adequately  cope  with 
this  problem.  The  States  need  the  fa- 
cilities and  help  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  this  act  will  provide  that. 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  speak  in  support  of  H.R. 
2174.  the  Federal  Antitampering  Act. 
H.R.  2174  is  a  bill  that  protects  the 
consumers  of  this  coimtry.  It  prohibits 
the  tampering  with  consumer  products 
and  provides  stiff  penalties  for  those 
who  commit  such  acts.  E^^er  since  the 
tragic  deaths  of  seven  people  in  Chica- 
go last  fall  from  a  painklUer  laced  with 
cyanide,  consumers  in  this  country 
have  had  legitimate  concerns  about 
buying  over-the-counter  drugs  and 
food  products  sold  on  open  shelves. 
This  concern  has  had  nationwide  ef- 
fects on  consumer  confidence  and  on 
sales  of  these  products.  Because  of 
these  nationwide  effects.  Federal 
intervention  is  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary. We  recognize  that  Federal  inter- 
vention must  always  be  carefully  limit- 
ed to  those  situations  that  are  of  par- 
ticular Federal  concern,  and  where  the 
State  and  local  authorities  are  in  need 
of  Federal  assistance.  The  hearings 
held  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Crime 
proved  that  this  is  one  of  those  situa- 
tions where  Federal  intervention  is  ap- 
propriate. 

H.R.  2174  is  similar  to  the  antitam- 
pering bill  that  was  passed  overwhelm- 
ingly by  the  House  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress but,  along  with  several  other  an- 
ticrime  provisions,  was  imfortunately 
vetoed  by  the  President  in  January. 
Since  that  time,  the  bill  has  been 
modified  and  improved.  I  believe  it  is 
the  best  possible  legislation  and  will 
serve  its  purpose  well;  to  protect  the 
consumers  of  this  country,  and  to 
punish  those  who  would  tamper  with 
the  products  on  which  all  of  us,  as 
consumers,  rely  in  our  everyday  lives. 

I  strongly  urge  your  support  of  H.R. 
2174.« 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Fish),  the  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  full  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Again  my  compliments  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Sawyer)  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes)  for  bringing  these  measures 
to  us  early  in  this  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  anyone  could 
imagine  the  mind  that  poisons  pain  re- 
lievers, thereby  killing  unknown  vic- 
tims at  random,  is  beyond  me.  This 


criminal  mind  is  deserving  of  our 
swiftest  criminal  enforcement.  All  con- 
sumers are  harmed  by  tamperings. 
threats  to  tamper,  and  false  claims 
that  tamperings  have  occurred.  News 
of  such  an  event  has  little  to  offer  in 
addressing  consumer  fears.  Businesses 
are  severely  harmed  when  loss  of  con- 
sumer confidence  undermines  years  of 
successful  mariteting  and  consimier 
orientation. 

Our  s(x:iety  cannot  expect  consum- 
ers to  know  when  a  purchased  product 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  tampering. 
Indeed,  locating  the  tampered  product 
prior  to  injury  seems  virtually  impospi- 
ble.  A  Federal  criminal  penalty  and 
swift  enforcement  is  designed  to  deter 
this  horrible  activity. 

I  introduced  an  antitampering  bill  in 
the  98th  Congress  which,  along  with 
other  proposals,  has  been  perfected  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Crime.  This  leg- 
islation. H.R.  2174.  is  complete  in  its 
attempt  to  address  the  act  of  tamper- 
ing. As  an  original  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
2174,  I  urge  your  support  for  this  all 
important  Federal  Antitampering  Act. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Shaw),  a  valuable  and  very 
active  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Antitam- 
pering Act  will  close  a  serious  loophole 
in  our  Federal  Criminal  Code.  Until  re- 
cently, such  a  law  would  have  seemed 
unnecessary,  for  wh<Hn  of  us  could 
have  foreseen  the  horrible  Chicago 
area  deaths  caused  by  the  random  poi- 
soning of  a  common  pain  reliever.  The 
act  of  poisoning  products  to  appear  on 
store  shelves,  without  regard  to  the 
identity  of  the  victim,  demonstrates  a 
grotesque  criminal  mind. 

As  if  this  one  incident  was  not 
enough,  all  consumers  were  suddenly 
the  victims  of  copycat  tamperings, 
threats  to  tamper,  and  false  claims 
that  tamperings  have  occurred.  These 
types  of  crimes  must  not  go  unpun- 
ished. Swift  and  effective  Federal  law 
enforcement  is  necessary.  Federal  in- 
vestigation is  required  to  adequately 
address  the  national  scope  of  the  prob- 
lem. Often,  the  product  will  be  made 
and  shipped  through  several  different 
States  before  purchased  by  the  con- 
sumer. One  lone  State  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  trace  the  tampering  through 
the  chain  of  distribution.  With  Feder- 
al investigation.  Federal  enforcement 
follows,  and  this  bill  contains  stiff  pen- 
alties. 

Tampering  is  imac(%ptable  in  our  so- 
ciety and  should  be  swiftly  punished. 
When  a  threat,  a  false  scare,  or  a  tam- 
pering victim  appears  on  the  evening 
news,  the  entire  Nation  is  held  hos- 
tage. Businesses  lose  millions  in  reve- 
nue and  consumer  confidence.  Con- 
sumers lose  confidence  in  any  store 
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purchase.  HJl.  2174  wUl  punish  the  In- 
excusable acts  which  lead  to  these 
costly  results. 
I  urge  passage  of  the  bilL 
Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  SKMaKHBRDTNKR).  a  Very  im- 
portant member  of  the  subcomimittee. 
Mr.  SENSENBRiamER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Sawybr)  for  yielding  and  I 
would  like  to  commend  him  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
HuGHis)  and  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Shaw)  for  very  succinct  and 
accurate  statements  on  why  we  must 
move  to  plug  this  loophole  that  cur- 
rently exists  in  the  Federal  Criminal 
Code. 

However,  there  is  one  additional 
reason  that  has  not  been  stated  why 
this  bill  ought  to  pass  and  pass 
promptly. 

Under  the  current  law,  the  FBI  can 
only  get  involved  in  investigating  drug 
tampering  or  adulteration  cases  if  an 
extortion  threat  has  been  posed,  be- 
cause extortion  is  a  violation  of  the 
Federal  Criminal  Code.  The  sick  mind 
who  poisons  or  adulterates  foods  or 
drugs  but  does  not  accompany  that 
with  an  extortion  threat  to  try  and  get 
money  into  his  own  pocket,  under  the 
present  law  has  not  committed  a  Fed- 
eral crime  and,  consequently,  the  FBI 
is  not  able  to  get  involved  in  tracking 
down  this  very  despicable  and  criminal 
activity.  So.  by  plugging  this  loophole 
and  creating  a  Federal  crime  in  this  re- 
spect, we  will  get  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  Investigative  end  sooner 
on.  hopefully  to  get  people  indicted 
and  prosecuted  and  sent  to  jail  later 
on  in  the  criminal  procedure. 
So.  I  hope  this  bill  passes. 
Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  and  I 
urge  support  of  the  bill,  H.R.  2174. 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2174.  the 
Federal  Antitampering  Act.  This  legis- 
lation is  essential  to  restore  public 
confidence  in  the  safety  of  products 
sold  in  the  Nation's  markets. 

It  represents  the  response  of  Con- 
gress to  the  sense  of  outrage  and  re- 
vulsion that  swept  the  Nation  after 
the  "Tylenol  murders"  which  claimed 
seven  lives  in  Chicago  last  year.  The 
poisonings  inaugurated  a  new  and 
coldblooded  type  of  crime,  one  that 
struck  its  victims  in  an  appallingly 
random  way.  The  Tylenol  killings 
were,  in  effect,  an  act  of  terrorism 
aimed  at  society  as  a  whole,  rather 
than  at  specific  persons,  groups,  or  in- 
stitutions. 

The  bill  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today  would  make  tamper- 
ing with  over-the-counter  drugs,  food, 
cosmetics,  and  other  consumer  items  a 
Federal  offense.  It  would  also  elevate 
tampering  from  its  present  status  as  a 


misdemeanor  to  that  of  a  felony,  with 
appropriately  harsher  penalties. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation 
creates  a  powerful  deterrent  against 
product  tampering  and  brings  the  full 
weight  and  power  of  the  National  Gov- 
ernment down  on  perpetrators  of  this 
terrible  crime. 

It  imposes  severe  criminal  penalties, 
ranging  from  10  years  to  life  in  prison 
and  large  fines,  on  anyone  convicted  of 
tampering  with  any  item  intended  for 
household  or  personal  use.  Moreover, 
the  bill  provides  stiff  penalties  for  the 
"copycat"  crimes  that  popped  up 
around  the  coimtry  in  the  wake  of  the 
Chicago  murders. 

In  several  States,  false  claims  of 
tampering  created  the  unsettling  illu- 
sion of  an  epidemic  of  poisonings.  The 
hoaxes  took  several  forms,  including 
making  claims  for  damages  for  a  fake 
injury,  attempting  to  extort  money 
from  product  manufacturers  and  ef- 
forts to  injure  a  business  by  forcing 
the  Government  to  issue  product  re- 
calls. In  any  event,  the  rash  of  poison- 
ing scares,  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  underscored  the  national 
scope  of  the  problem  and  brought 
public  demand  for  Government  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  antitampering  leg- 
islation fits  perfectly  within  the  larger 
framework  of  an  anticrime  program 
developed  under  the  auspices  of  the 
House  Democratic  Caucus.  As  caucus 
chairman,  1  can  tell  you  that  we 
worked  hard  to  build  a  consensus 
among  Members  around  a  legislative 
program  to  strengthen  law  enforce- 
ment at  the  local.  State,  and  Federal 
levels.  I  believe  it  is  important  that  we 
take  a  hardnosed  and  pragmatic  ap- 
proach toward  combating  crime  and 
protecting  our  citizens. 

This  is  the  first  of  several  bills 
which  will  be  considered  throughout 
the  year  in  the  area  of  crime  preven- 
tion. It  is  imperative,  in  my  view,  that 
we  enact  some  of  the  more  important 
procedural  changes  in  the  Federal 
criminal  justice  system,  including  bail 
reform,  alleviating  prison  congestion, 
sentencing  reform,  higher  fines  for 
white-collar  crime,  and  clearer  guide- 
lines for  Federal  prosecutors. 

We  must  also  escalate  the  war  on 
crime  by  a  vigorous  program  of  assist- 
ance to  States  and  localities,  particu- 
larly in  the  areas  of  white-collar  and 
organized  crime,  sting  operations 
against  burglary  and  fencing,  arson  in- 
vestigation, career  criminal  identifica- 
tion, and  prosecution  and  witness  and 
juror  protection. 

And  just  as  the  Federal  Goverrunent 
provides  emergency  help  in  times  of 
natural  disaster,  I  believe  we  should 
establish  ways  of  helping  localities 
cope  with  local  crime  calamities  such 
as  the  child  murders  in  Atlanta  and 
the  drug-related  crimes  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker,  passage  of  the  antitam- 
pering legislation  before  us  today  will 
signal  the  begiiming  of  a  renewed  Fed- 


eral commitment  to  a  broad-scale  as- 
sault on  serious  crime.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
important  bill.  I  would  also  hope  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  will  act 
favorably  upon  the  anticrime  initia- 
tives which  come  to  the  floor  in  the 
next  few  months. 

The  American  people  are  rightly 
outraged  by  the  extent  to  which  the 
fear  of  crime  has  invaded  their  lives. 
They  demand  action  to  control  crime, 
and  we  must  use  all  the  resources  at 
our  command— Federal,  State,  and 
local— to  combat  the  ciurent  wave  of 
lawlessness.  At  stake  is  the  fundamen- 
tal question  of  our  ability  to  govern 
ourselves  effectively  within  the  con- 
straints properly  imposed  by  our 
democratic  institutions.* 

•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  2174,  the  Federal 
Antitampering  Act.  This  legislation 
deals  with  a  problem  which  has  faded 
from  the  headlines,  but  which  clearly 
needs  to  be  addressed.  The  Tylenol 
murders  created  not  only  a  terrible 
trauma  for  the  families  of  the  victims, 
but  also  raised  concerns  that  "copy- 
cat" crimes,  as  they  were  dubbed, 
might  lead  to  contamination  of  a 
whole  range  of  consumer  products. 
Consumers  were  understandably 
afraid  that  they  might  be  victimized. 

Then  we  encountered  the  problem  of 
allegations  that  products  had  been 
contaminated  when  they  in  fact  had 
not  been.  Here,  in  the  Washington 
area,  that  happened  with  an  eyewash 
product.  The  result  was  that  unfoimd- 
ed  concerns  were  raised  about  a  safe 
product,  and  the  manufacturer  had  to 
bear  a  loss  that  should  never  have  oc- 
curred. 

Clearly,  these  are  problems  of  inter- 
state commerce  that  can  only  ade- 
quately be  addressed  at  the  Federal 
level.  The  legislation  drafted  by  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Crime  and 
approved  by  the  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee seeks  to  deal  with  this  problem. 
It  has  strong  bipartisan  support,  and  I 
encourage  all  of  my  colleagues  to  give 
it  their  favorable  vote.* 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
author  of  antitampering  legislation, 
H.R.  778,  which  states  my  commit- 
ment to  consimiers  as  well  as  manufac- 
turers, I  support  the  need  to  make  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  knowingly  tamper 
with  consumer  products  which  result 
in  injury  or  death  to  the  purchaser  of 
such  products. 

In  all  honesty,  however,  I  strongly 
feel  two  vital  provisions  are  missing 
from  H.R.  2174,  a  measure  which  has 
been  brought  to  the  House  floor  today 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  and  not 
subject  to  amendment.  Those  pieces 
are:  Language  which  addresses  the 
damage  done  to  the  reputation  of 
manufacturers,  wholesalers,  retailers, 
and  so  forth,  as  the  result  of  malicious 
tampering,    and    the    imposition    of 
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stronger  sentences  in  order  to  deter 
product  tampering. 

Who  in  these  hallowed  Halls  of  Con- 
gress can  forget  picking  up  the  news- 
paper last  year  and  reading  about  the 
deaths  of  several  people  in  Chicago 
who  died  from  cyanide  poisoning  after 
taking  extra-strength  Tylenol  cap- 
sules? Who  can  forget  about  the  copy- 
cat tamperlngs  which  followed  days 
after  the  tragic  events  of  September 
30.  1982?  Products  were  adulterated  in 
an  effort  to  harm  people,  to  damage  a 
business  reputation  and.  in  some  cases, 
simply  for  the  perverse  pleasure  of 
wreaking  havoc  with  a  nation  of  con- 
sumers and  manufacturers.  Those 
crimes,  inspired  by  the  Chicago  inci- 
dents, succeeded  in  gripping  the  Amer- 
ican people  with  the  fear  that  their 
over-the-counter  drugs  might  be  poi- 
sonous. 

My  colleagues  would  certainly  agree 
that  consumers  have  the  right  to  pur- 
chase products  without  apprehension 
or  fear  that  they  may  be  playing  a 
very  deadly  game  of  Russian  roulette. 
Similarly,  members  of  the  business 
community  have  the  right  to  do  busi- 
ness without  fear  that  their  products 
or  reputations  will  be  damaged.  Some 
manufacturers  have  had  to  recaU  mas- 
sive numbers  of  items  which  had  been 
tampered  with.  Others  are  absorbing 
the  cost  of  recalling  their  products  at 
the  drop  of  a  hoax. 

So,  whQe  I  am  pleased  with  the 
speed  with  which  the  House  is  consid- 
ering Federal  legislation  to  outlaw 
product  tampering  and  the  fact  that 
the  legislation  before  us  is  stronger 
than  what  we  passed  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress, I  am  sorry  that  during  the  sub- 
committee deliberation,  language  was 
not  approved  which  would  deter  any- 
one from  damaging  a  business  reputa- 
tion. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
after  presenting  testimony  before  the 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Crime  in 
support  of  my  legislation,  the  subcom- 
mittee ultimately  marked  up  this  bill 
which,  first,  provides  three  different 
types  of  punishment  focusing  on 
people  conveying  false  information, 
second,  broadens  the  scope  of  products 
and  third,  makes  it  a  crime  to  tamper 
with  the  labels  or  containers  of  cov- 
ered products. 

Inasmuch  as  this  bill  is  the  closest 
we  could  come  to  addressing  concerns 
echoed  by  the  business  community,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it  and 
to  thereby  provide  a  mechanism  to 
deter  such  madness  in  the  future.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes) 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2174,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 


I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  MILITARY 
MEDICINE  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  653)  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Military  Medicine,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
S.  653 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Military  Medicine  Act  of 
1983". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  7  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"§  178.  Foundation  for  the  Advmncement  of  Mili- 
tary Medicine 

"(a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  established 
a  nonprofit  corporation  to  be  Icnown  as  the 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Mili- 
tary Medicine  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  'Foundation')  which  shall 
not  for  any  purpose  be  an  agency  or  instru- 
mentality of  the  United  States  Government. 
The  Foundation  shall  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and,  to  the  extent  not 
inconsistent  with  this  section,  the  Corpora- 
tions and  Associations  Articles  of  the  State 
of  Maryland. 

"(b)  It  shall  be  the  purpose  of  the  Foun- 
dation (1)  to  carry  out  medical  research  and 
education  projects  under  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sciences,  (2)  to 
serve  as  a  focus  for  the  interchange  between 
military  and  civilian  medical  personnel,  and 
(3)  to  en(x>urage  the  participation  of  the 
medical,  dental,  nursing,  veterinary,  and 
other  biomedical  sciences  in  the  worli  of  the 
Foundation  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  mili- 
tary and  civilian  medicine. 

"(c)(1)  The  Foundation  shall  have  a  Coun- 
cil of  Directors  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  Council')  composed  of— 

"(A)  the  Chairmen  and  ranliing  minority 
members  of  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives (or  their  designees  from  the 
membership  of  such  committees),  who  shall 
be  ex  officio  members, 

"(B)  the  E>ean  of  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  the  Health  Sciences,  who  shall 
l>e  an  ex  officio  member,  and 

"(C)  four  members  appointed  by  the  ex 
officio  members  of  the  Council  designated 
in  classes  (A)  and  (B). 


"(2)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Council  appointed  under  clause  (C)  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  four  years,  except 
that- 

"(A)  Any  person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacan- 
cy occurring  before  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appoint- 
ed shall  be  appointed  for  the  remainder  of 
such  term;  and 

"(B)  the  terms  of  office  of  members  first 
taking  office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by 
the  ex  officio  members  of  the  Council  at  the 
time  of  the  appointment,  two  at  the  end  of 
two  years  and  two  at  the  end  of  four  years. 

"(3)  The  Council  shall  elect  a  chairman 
from  among  its  members. 

"(dxi)  The  Foundation  shall  have  an  Ex- 
ecutive Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Council  and  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Council.  The  Executive  Director  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  day-to-day  operations 
of  the  Foundation  and  shall  have  such  spe- 
cific duties  and  responsibilities  as  the  Coun- 
cil shall  prescribe. 

"(2)  The  rate  of  compensation  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  shall  be  fixed  by  the  Coun- 
cil. 

"(e)  The  initial  members  of  the  Council 
shall  serve  as  incorporators  and  take  what- 
ever iM;tions  as  are  necessary  to  establish 
under  the  Corporations  and  Associations  Ar- 
ticles of  the  State  of  Maryland  the  corpora- 
tion authorized  by  subsection  (a). 

"(f)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  designa- 
tion or  appointment  was  made. 

"(g)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  Foundation  is  authorized 
to— 

"(1)  enter  into  contracts  with  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  co- 
operative enterprises  in  medical  research, 
medical  consultation,  and  medical  educa- 
tion, including  contracts  for  provision  of 
such  personnel  and  services  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  such  cooperative  enter- 
prises: 

"(2)  enter  into  contracts  with  public  and 
private  organizations  for  the  writing,  edit- 
ing, printing,  and  publishing  of  books  and 
other  material; 

"(3)  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary 
to  obtain  patents  and  licenses  for  devices 
and  procedures  developed  by  the  Founda- 
tion and  its  employees: 

"(4)  accept,  hold,  administer,  invest,  and 
spend  any  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  of  real  or 
personal  property  made  to  the  Foundation; 

"(5)  enter  into  contracts  with  individuals, 
public  or  private  organizations,  professional 
societies,  and  government  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
Foundation; 

"(6)  enter  into  such  other  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  and  other 
transactions  as  the  Executive  Director  con- 
siders appropriate  to  conduct  the  activities 
of  the  Foundation:  and 

"(7)  charge  such  fees  for  professional  serv- 
ices furnished  by  the  Foundation  as  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  determines  reasonable  and 
appropriate. 

"(h)  A  person  who  is  a  full-time  or  part- 
time  employee  of  the  Foundation  may  not 
be  an  employee  (full-time  or  part-time)  of 
the  Federal  (Government. 

"(i)  The  Council  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  annually,  and  at  such  other  times 
as  the  Council  considers  desirable,  a  report 
on  the  operations,  activities,  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  Foundation.". 
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(b)  The  taUe  of  aecttons  at  the  bednnins 
of  chapter  7  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
addinc  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
Item: 

"178.  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Military  Medicine.". 
Sk.  S.  Section  2113  of  tlUe  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(JXl)  The  Board  also  Is  authorized— 
"(A)   to   enter   into   contracts   with   the 
^undation  for  the  Advancement  of  Mili- 
tary Medicine  established  under  section  178 
of  this  title,  or  with  any  other  nonprofit 
entity,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  coop- 
erative enterprises  in  medical  research,  med- 
ical consultation,  and  medical  education: 

"(B)  subject  to  paragraph  (3),  to  make 
available  to  the  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Military  Medicine,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Board  deter- 
mines appropriate,  such  space,  facilities, 
equipment,  and  support  services  within  the 
University  as  the  Board  considers  necessary 
to  accomplish  cooperative  enterprises  un- 
dertalcen  by  such  foundation  and  the  Uni- 
versity; 

"(C)  subject  to  paragraph  (2),  to  enter 
into  ccmtracts  with  the  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Military  Medicine  under 
which  the  Board  may  furnish  the  services  of 
such  professional,  technical,  or  clerical  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  cooper- 
ative enterprises  undertaken  by  such  foun- 
dation and  the  University; 

"(D)  to  accept,  hold,  administer,  invest. 
and  spend  any  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  of  per- 
sonal property  made  to  the  University,  in- 
cluding any  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  for  the 
support  of  an  academic  chair,  teaching,  re- 
search, or  demonstration  project; 

"(E)  subject  to  paragraph  (2).  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  the  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine,  or 
with  any  other  nonprofit  entity,  under 
which  scientists  or  other  personnel  of  the 
Foundation  or  other  entity  may  be  utilized 
by  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
hancing the  activities  of  the  University  in 
education,  research,  and  technological  appli- 
cations of  luiowledge;  and 

"(F)  to  accept  the  voluntary  services  of 
guest  scholars  and  other  persons. 

"(2)  The  authority  of  the  Board  under 
clauses  (B).  (C).  and  (E)  of  paragraph  (1) 
may  be  exercised  only  if— 

"(A)  before  the  Board  enters  into  any  ar- 
rangement under  which  any  space,  facility, 
equipment,  or  support  service  is  made  avail- 
able under  clause  (B)  of  such  paragraph, 
before  the  Board  enters  into  any  contract 
under  clause  (C)  of  such  paragraph,  or 
before  the  Board  enters  into  any  agreement 
under  clause  (E)  of  such  paragraph,  it  noti- 
fies the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  writing  of  the  protx>sed  arrange- 
ment, contract,  or  agreement,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof, 
and,  in  the  case  of  a  proposed  agreement 
under  clause  (E)  of  paragraph  (1).  any  ap- 
pointments proposed  to  be  made  under  the 
authority  of  paragraph  (4)  in  connection 
with  the  agreement,  and 

"(B)  a  period  of  fifteen  days  has  elapsed 
following  the  date  on  which  the  notice  is  re- 
ceived by  such  committees. 

"(3)  The  Board  may  not  enter  into  any 
contract  with  the  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Military  Medicine,  or  with 
any  other  entity,  if  the  contract  would  obli- 
gate the  University  to  make  outlays  in  ad- 
vance of  the  enactment  of  budget  authority 
for  such  outlays. 


"(4)  Scientists  or  other  medical  perwnnel 
utUized  by  the  University  under  an  agree- 
ment described  in  clause  (E)  of  paragraph 
(1)  may  be  appointed  to  any  position  within 
the  University  and  may  be  permitted  to  per- 
form such  duties  within  the  University  as 
the  Board  may  approve. 

"(5)  A  person  who  provides  voluntary  serv- 
ices under  the  authority  of  clause  (F)  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  considered  to  be  an 
employee  of  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  purposes  of  chapter  81  of  title  5,  relat- 
ing to  compensation  for  work-related  inju- 
ries, and  to  be  an  employee  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  purposes  of  chapter 
171  of  title  28,  relating  to  tort  claims.  Such 
a  person  who  is  not  otherwise  employed  by 
the  Federal  Government  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  Federal  employee  for  any 
other  purpose  by  reason  of  the  provision  of 
such  services.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  WTT.T.TR  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEABCER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
MoNTGOMERT)  Will  bc  fecognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  HiLLis)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
before  the  House  S.  653.  to  establish 
the  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Military  Medicine,  which  would 
support  the  activities  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences.  This  measure,  recent- 
ly approved  by  the  Senate,  has  re- 
ceived unanimous,  bipartisan  support 
in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  Armed 
Services  Conmiittee.  I  have  sponsored 
an  identical  bill,  as  has  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton). 

The  Foundation  would  be  a  nonprof- 
it, charitable  corporation  that  would 
receive  gifts,  grants,  and  legacies  on 
behalf  of  the  University.  Under 
present  law,  there  is  only  limited  au- 
thority for  the  University  to  accept 
private  donations. 

The  Uniformed  Services  University 
of  the  Health  Sciences  was  established 
by  Congress  in  1972  to  train  medical 
officers  for  the  uniformed  services  and 
to  provide  programs  in  continuing 
medical  education  for  military  mem- 
bers of  the  health  professions. 

Graduates  must  fulfill  an  active 
duty  service  obligation  of  at  least  7 
years  following  intership  and  residen- 
cy. The  University's  primary  objective 
is  to  provide  comprehensive,  high 
quality  education  for  students  moti- 
vated to  medical  careers  with  uni- 
formed services. 

With  the  grants  and  bequests  re- 
ceived, the  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Military  Medicine  would 


provide  support  to  the  University  for 
academic  chairs,  teaching,  and  re- 
search projects.  This  would  enhance 
the  University's  capability  to  attract 
top  quality  faculty. 

The  Foundation  Is  patterned  after 
the  American  Registry  of  Pathology 
established  by  Congress  in  1976  to  sup- 
port the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pa- 
thology. 

I  am  calling  this  bill  before  the 
House  in  amended  form.  The  two 
amendments  are  technical  in  nature 
and  do  not  alter  the  thrust  of  the 
Senate-passed  bill.  To  insure  contin- 
ued congressional  oversight  of  the 
Foundation's  activities,  the  Senate  bill 
provides  for  a  Council  of  Directors  to 
be  composed  of  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees,  the  dean  of  the  Universi- 
ty, and  four  additional  members. 

The  first  amendment  to  the  bill 
would  permit  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  each  commit- 
tee, if  they  so  desired,  to  designate  an- 
other member  of  their  committee  to 
serve  on  the  Coimcil  in  their  stead. 
This  designation  would  be  made  at  the 
discretion  of  the  designator. 

The  second  amendment  would 
simply  clarify  the  intent  of  the  bill.  S. 
653  provides  that  a  person  who  is  a 
full-time  or  part-time  employee  of  the 
Foundation  may  not  be  an  employee 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Further, 
S.  653  states  that  no  part  of  the  com- 
pensation paid  to  an  employee  of  the 
Foundation  may  be  paid  from  Federal 
funds. 

This  second  restriction  could  present 
a  problem  should  the  Foundation  re- 
ceive a  Federal  research  grant,  from 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  for 
example.  Therefore,  the  second  re- 
striction has  been  eliminated  from  the 
bill.  The  bar  on  a  Foundation  employ- 
ee also  being  an  employee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  remains  intact. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  653  is  a  very  worth- 
while piece  of  legislation  that  will 
assist  the  Uniformed  Services  Univer- 
sity of  the  Health  Sciences  in  turning 
out  the  highest  quality  military  doc- 
tors. This  bill  involves  no  expense  to 
the  Government,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues' wholehearted  support. 
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Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  join  with  the 
gentlemsm  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
MoNTGOMKRT),  With  whom  I  serve  on 
the  Subcommittee  on  Military  Person- 
nel and  Compensation,  in  urging 
House  approval  of  S.  653.  to  establish 
the  Foimdation  for  the  Advancement 
of  MUitary  Medicine. 

The  Uniformed  Services  University 
of  the  Health  Sciences  was  established 
by  Congress  to  provide  a  reliable 
source  of  physicians  for  the  Nation's 


Armed  Forces— physicians  who  would 
have  a  substantial  military  service 
commitment  in  return  for  their  medi- 
cal education.  The  Congress  can  take 
pride  in  the  outstanding  Job  the  Uni- 
versity is  doing  in  turning  out  first- 
rate  doctors  who  are  also  first-rate 
military  officers. 

The  Foundation  will  assist  the  Uni- 
versity by  receiving  donations,  grants, 
and  bequests  that  can  in  turn  be  used 
to  enrich  the  university  teaching  and 
research  programs.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  are  already  several 
potential  donors,  one  of  whom  wants 
to  endow  an  academic  chair  at  the  uni- 
versity. 

Several  members  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  have  asked 
tliat  we  make  every  effort  to  expedite 
action  on  S.  653;  in  view  of  the  non- 
controversial  nature  of  the  legislation, 
we  are  bringing  it  to  the  floor  under 
suspension  of  rules  today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
passage  of  S.  653. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton).  who  is 
a  coauthor  of  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  express  my  strong  support  for 
this  legislation  which  passed  uiuuii- 
mously,  as  I  understand  it.  in  the 
Senate. 

Essentially  what  it  is  designed  to  do 
is  to  provide  for  the  Uniformed  Serv- 
ices University  of  the  Health  Sciences, 
popularly  known  as  the  military  medi- 
cal school  out  at  Bethesda,  the  same 
opportunities  that  are  provided  to 
other  major  medical  institutions, 
namely,  the  opportunity  to  have 
teaching  chairs  endowed  in  honor  of 
particular  individuals,  and  to  provide 
for  special  research  grants  that  can  be 
carried  on  in  cormection  with  the  cur- 
rent research  undertakings  of  the  uni- 
versity without  having  that  financing 
coming  from  the  Federal  Government. 

This  is  what  is  done  in  the  outstand- 
ing medical  schools  of  the  country, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  most  appropri- 
ate and  therefore  strongly  support  the 
legislation  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill.  S. 
653.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I.   and   the   Chair's   prior   aimounce- 


ment.    further    proceedings 
motion  will  be  postponed. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTOOSO^IY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  bill.  S.  653.  Just 
considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Debate 
has  been  concluded  on  all  motions  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5.  rule  I,  the  Chair  will  now  put  the 
question  on  each  motion  on  which  fur- 
ther proceedings  were  postponed  in 
the  order  in  which  that  motion  was 
entertained. 

Votes  will  be  taken  in  the  following 
order  H.R.  2357,  H.R.  2173,  H.R.  2174, 
and  S.  653.  all  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  votes  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


CONGRESSIONAL  AWARD  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  H.R.  2357.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Murphy)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2357.  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  275,  nays 
2,  not  voting  155,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  90] 


Ackerman 

Albosta 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Archer 

Badliam 

Barnard 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bliley 

BOKSS 

Boland 

Boner 

Borskl 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Brltt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 


YEAS— 275 

Broyhill 
Bryant 
Burton 
Carney 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chappie 
Clay 
Clinger 
Coleman  (MO) 
Collins 
Conable 
Cooper 
Corcoran 
0>ughlin 
Courter 
Coyne 
D'Amours 
Oannemeyer 
Davis 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 


Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans (IL) 

PaKxU 

Fasio 

Fiedler 

Fish 

Fllppo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford(TN) 

Porsythe 

Fowler 


Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Geidenaon 

Oekaa 

Oephardt 

Oibbons 

OUekman 

Oomalec 

Oore 

Gradiaon 

Oreen 

Ounderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerachmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

HartneU 

Hawkins 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hller 

HlUis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kaslch 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lent 

Levin 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL> 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 


LowryCWA) 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lungren 


Schroeder 


Addabbo 


Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  <IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Mataui 

Mavroule* 

McCandlcn 

McCloakey 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

BClchel 

MlneU 

MInlsh 

BCltchell 

MoaJUey 

MoUnari 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Mcxirhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Nateher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Oakar 

Obetstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Packard 

Patman 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Price 

Pritchard 

RahaU 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardson 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Rusao 

NAYS-2 

WiUiams  (MT) 


NOT  VOTING-155 


Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

nenaenhre  niiei' 

ShannoQ 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Sikorskl 

SiUander 

Sialaky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Solan 

Spence 

SpraU 

StOenaain 

Start 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Swift 

Tauke 

Tauiin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Th<Hnas(OA) 

Torrlcelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

DdaU 

Valentine 

Vander Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Weber 

Weias 

Wheat 

Whltehurst 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Winn 

WIrth 

Wtae 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

WyUe 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zablockl 

Zachau 


Alexander 

Andrews  (NO 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspln 

AuCoin 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Berman 

BevUl 

Biaggi 

BUirakis 

Boehlert 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Byron 

Campbell 

Chappell 

Cheney 


aarke 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

CrockeU 

Daniel 

Daschle 

Daub 

delaGana 

Dlngell 

Dowdy 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erdreich 

Pelghan 

Ferraro 


Fields 

FoglietU 

Ford  (MI) 

Garcia 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gramm 

Gray 

Gregg 

Guarini 

HaU(OH> 

Hail.  Ralph 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hu(duby 

Hunter 

Jacobs 
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Jeffordi 

MoUohan 

Schaefer 

Johnaon 

Mraaek 

Schulae 

NelKMi 

8h  lister 

KoMer 

Nowak 

Simon 

I«tta 

O-Brten 

Smith  (lA) 

LMth 

Owens 

Smith.  Denny 

Lehman  <CA) 

OxJey 

Snyder 

Lehman  (FL) 

PanetU 

Solomon 

Leiand 

Parrla 

Staggers 

Levtne 

Paituiyan 

Stangeland 

LoogdfD) 

Pattenon 

Stenholm 

Lundlne 

Paul 

Stokes 

UuXmj 

Pepper 

Studds 

Madlgan 

Pickle 

Synar 

Marlenee 

Porter 

TaUon 

Martin  (NY) 

PurseU 

Taylor 

Martina 

QuUlen 

Torres 

MaaoU 

Rangel 

Watkins 

McCain 

Reld 

Waxman 

MeCoUum 

Ridge 

Weaver 

McCurdy 

Rinaldo 

WhiUey 

MeOrmth 

Rltter 

Williams  (OH) 

McHuch 

Roberts 

Wilson 

McKeman 

Rodino 

Wortley 

Mica 

Roybal 

Wyden 

MikuMU 

Rudd 

Yates 

Miller  (CA) 

Sabo 

Young  (MO) 

Miller  (OH) 

Savage 

his 


JMI 
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Mr.   LAOOMARSINO   changed 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  957)  to  provide  for 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  members 
of  the  Congressional  Award  Board, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  957 

Be  in  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  subsection 
(a)  of  section  4  of  the  Congressional  Award 
Act  (Public  Law  9ft-114:  2  U.S.C.  803  (a»  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "seventeen"  In  the 
matter  preceding  the  colon  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "thirty-three"; 

(J)  by  striking  out  "Pour"  In  clauses  (A), 
(B),  (C).  and  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Eight":  and 

(3)  by  strildng  out  "or  the  Committee  for 
the  Establishment  and  Promotion  of  the 
Congressional  Award"  in  paragraph  (2). 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of  such  Act 
(2  n.S.C.  803  (b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "appointed"  at  the  be- 
ginning of  such  subsection  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2).  appointed":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  therof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Individuals  appointed  to  the  Board 
after  March  31,  1983.  shall  serve  for  terms 
of  two  years.". 
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Sk.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  4  of  the  Congressional  Award  Act  (2 
U.S.C.  803),  relating  to  the  terms  of  individ- 
uals appointed  to  the  Congressional  Award 
Board,  the  sixteen  additional  members  to  be 
appointed  to  the  Board  pursuant  to  the 
amendments  made  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Six  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  two  years. 

(2)  Five  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  four  years. 

(3)  Five  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  six  years. 

Thereafter  such  members  shall  be  appoint- 
ed for  terms  of  two  years. 

MOTION  OrrERKD  BY  UK.  MURTHY 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Murphy  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill,  S. 
957,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  H.R.  2357,  as  passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  biU  (H.R.  2357)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he  will 
reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes  the 
period  of  time  within  which  a  vote  by 
electronic  device  will  be  taken  on  all 
the  additional  motions  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  the  Chair  has  post- 
poned further  proceedings. 


CONTRACT  SERVICES  FOR 
DRUG  DEPENDENT  FEDERAL 
OFFENDERS  AUTHORIZATION 
ACT  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  H.R.  2173. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  2173.  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  275,  nays 
8.  not  voting  149,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  91] 
YEAS-275 


Ackerman 

Beilenson 

Britt 

Akaka 

Bennett 

Brooks 

AlbosU 

Bereuter 

Broomfleld 

Anderson 

Bethune 

Brown  (CA) 

Andrews  (TX) 

Bliley 

Broyhill 

Archer 

Boggs 

Bryant 

Badham 

Boland 

Burton 

Barnard 

Boner 

Carney 

Bateman 

Borski 

Carper 

Bates 

Boxer 

Carr 

BedeU 

Breaux 

Chandler 

SE 
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Chappie 

Jones  (TN) 

Regula 

Clay 

Kaptur 

Richardaon 

Clinger 

Kadch 

Rltter 

Coleman  (MO) 

Kaatenmeier 

RoMnson 

Collins 

Kaaen 

Roe 

Conable 

Kemp 

Roemer 

Cooper 

Kennelly 

Rogers 

Corcoran 

KUdee 

ROM 

Coughlin 

Kindness 

Roatenkowski 

Courier 

Kostmayer 

Roth 

Coyne 

Kramer 

Roukema 

D'Amours 

LaFalce 

Rowland 

Davis 

Lagomarsino 

Ruaao 

Dellums 

Lantoa 

Sawyer 

Derrick 

Lewh 

Scheuer 

DeWine 

Lent 

Schneider 

Dickinson 

Levin 

Schroeder 

Dicks 

Levttas 

Schumer 

DUon 

Lewis  (CA) 

Seiberiing 

Donnelly 

Lewis  (FL) 

Sensenbrenner 

Dorgan 

Upinski 

Shannon 

Downer 

Livingston 

Sharp 

Duncan 

Uoyd 

Shaw 

Durbln 

Loeffler 

Shelby 

Dwyer 

Long  (LA) 

Shumway 

Dymally 

Lott 

Sikorski 

Dyson 

Lowery  (CA) 

Siljander 

Edgar 

Lowry  (WA> 

Sisisky 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lujan 

Skeen 

English 

Luken 

Skelton 

Erienbom 

Lungren 

Slattery 

Evans (lA) 

Mack 

Smith  (PL) 

Evans  (ID 

Markey 

Smith  (NE) 

Fascell 

Marriott 

Smith  (NJ) 

Pazio 

Martin  (ID 

Smith.  Robert 

Fiedler 

Martin  (NO 

Snowe 

Fish 

MatBui 

Solarz 

Plippo 

Mavroules 

Spence 

Florio 

McCandless 

Spratt 

Foley 

McCloskey 

St  Germain 

Pord(TN) 

McDade 

Stark 

Porsythe 

McEwen 

Stratton 

Fowler 

McKinney 

Sundquist 

Prank 

Michel 

Swift 

Franklin 

Mineta 

Tauke 

Frenzel 

Minish 

Tauzin 

Frost 

Mitchell 

Thomas  (CA) 

Fuqua 

Moakley 

Thomas  (GA) 

Gaydos 

Molinari 

Torrlcelli 

Gejdenson 

Montgomery 

Towns 

Gephardt 

Moody 

Traxler 

Gibbons 

Moore 

Udall 

Glickman 

Moorhead 

Valentine 

Gonzalez 

Morrison  (CT) 

Vander  Jagt 

Gore 

Morrison  (WA) 

VandergrUf 

Cradison 

Murphy 

Vento 

Green 

Murtha 

Volkmer 

Gunderson 

Myers 

Vucanovich 

Hall  (IN) 

Natcher 

Walgren 

Hall,  Sam 

Neal 

Walker 

Hamilton 

Nichols 

Weber 

Hammerschmidt  Nielson 

Weiss 

Hance 

Nowak 

Wheat 

Hansen  (ID) 

Oakar 

Whitehurst 

Harrison 

Oberstar 

Whittaker 

Hawkins 

Obey 

Whltten 

Hertel 

OUn 

WUliams  (MT) 

Hlghtower 

Ortiz 

Winn 

Hiler 

Ottinger 

WIrth 

Hillis 

Packard 

Wise 

Holt 

Patman 

Wolf 

Hopkins 

Pease 

Wolpe 

Horton 

Penny 

Wright 

Hubbard 

Perkins 

Wylle 

Hughes 

Petri 

Yates 

Hutto 

Porter 

Yatron 

Hyde 

Price 

Young  (AK) 

Ireland 

Pritchard 

Young  (FL) 

Jenkins 

Rahall 

Zablockl 

Jones  (NO 

Ratchford 

Zschau 

Jones  (OK) 

Ray 

NAYS-8 

Brown  (CO) 

Oekas 

Paul 

Dannemeyer 

Hartnett 

Stump 

Dreier 

McDonald 

NOT  VOTING- 

-149 

Addabbo 

AuCoin 

Boehlert 

Alexander 

Barnes 

Bonior 

Andrews  (NO 

Bartlett 

Bonker 

Annunzio 

Berman 

Rnuro 

Anthony 

Bevill 

Boucher 

Applegate 

Biaggl 

Byron 

Aspin 

Billrakls 

Campbell 

May  9, 1983 
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Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Daschle 

Daub 

delaOaiza 

DingeU 

Dowdy 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AD 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erdreich 

Feighan 

Perraro 

Fields 

Foglietu 

Ford  (MI) 

Garcia 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ooodling 

Gramm 

Gray 

Gregg 

Guarini 

HaU  (OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hefner 


Heftel 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

lAtU 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Levine 

Long  (MD) 

Lundlne 


Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

Mazioll 

McCain 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McNulty 

Mica 

MikulskI 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mollohan 

Mrazek 

Nelson 

O'Brien 

Owens 

Oxley 

PanetU 

Parris 


Pashayan 

Pattetwn 

Pepper 

Pickle 

PurseU 

QuUlen 

Rangel 

Reid 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Savage 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Shuster 

Simon 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith.  Denny 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Synar 

Tallon 

Taylor 

Torres 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Whitley 

WUliams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Young  (MO) 


D  1315 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
there)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FEDERAL  ANTITAMPERING  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  H.R.  2174.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  2174,  as 
amended,  on  which  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  292,  nays 
0.  not  voting  140.  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  92] 

YEAS-292 

Ackerman 

BevUI 

Burton 

Akaka 

BlUey 

Carney 

AlbosU 

Boggs 

Carper 

Anderson 

Boland 

Can- 

Boner 

Chandler 

Archer 

Borski 

Chappie 

Badham 

Boxer 

Clay 

Barnard 

Breaux 

Clinger 

Bateman 

BriU 

Coleman  (MO) 

Bates 

Brooks 

CoUlns 

BedeU 

Broomfleld 

Conable 

BeUenson 

Brown  (CA) 

Cooper 

Bennett 

Brown  (CO) 

Corcoran 

Bereuter 

BroyhUl 

Coughlin 

Bethune 

Bryant 

Courter 

Coyne 

D'Amours 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis 

DeUums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

DIckinaon 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbln 

Dwyer 

DymaUy 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erienbom 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

FasoeU 

Fasio 

Fiedler 

Fish 

Fllppo 

Florio 

Foley 

Ford(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Oradison 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harx^ 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hawkins 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

Hiler 

Hlllls 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 


Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

KenneUy 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFUce 

Lagomarsino 

I^ntos 

Leach 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Upinski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Mack 

Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Michel 

MIneU 

Minish 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

M<x>rhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

ObersUr 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Packard 

Patman 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porter 

Price 

Rahall 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Rinaldo 


Rltter 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Rusao 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberiing 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

SUcorski 

SUJander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTING-140 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Andrews  (NC 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Bames 

Bartlett 


Berman 

Biaggi 

Billrakls 

Boehlert 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bosoo 

Bouclier 

Byron 

Campbell 


Chappell 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 


Crane,  PhUlp 

Crockett 

Daniel 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 

DingeU 

Dowdy 

Early 

Edwards  (AD 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erdreich 

Feighan 

Feiiaro 

Fields 

FogUetU 

Ford  (MI) 

GUman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gramm 

Gray 

Gregg 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kogovsek 


Kolter 


Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

liOng(MD) 

Lundine 

MacKay 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

Martinez 

MaaoU 

McCain 

McCoUmn 

McCurdy 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

Mica 

Mtkiilfl^l 

MUler(CA) 

MiUer  (OH) 

Mollohan 

Mrazek 

Nelson 

O'Brien 

Owens 

Oxley 

PanetU 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pepper 

Pickle 

Pritchard 


PurseU 

QuUlen 

Rangel 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

RoberU 

Rodino 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sabo 

Savage 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Shuster 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith,  Denny 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Synar 

Tallon 

Taylor 

Torres 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Young  (MO) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Addabbo  and  Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr. 
Conyers  against. 

Mr.  Erdreich  and  Mr.  Feighan  for,  with 
Mr.  Crockett  against. 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit 
certain  tampering  with  consumer 
products,  and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  MILITARY 
MEDICINE  ACT  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
pending  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
Senate  bill.  S.  653.  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  Senate  bill. 
S.  653,  as  amended,  on  which  the  yeas 
and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  295,  nays 
0.  not  voting  137,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  93] 


Ackerman 
Akaka 

AlbosU 
Anderson 


YEAS-295 

Andrews  iT%.) 
Archer 


Barnard 


Bames 
Bates 
BedeU 
BeUenson 
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Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bettoune 

Bevffl 

BUer 
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Bolmnd 

Boner 

Banker 

Boraki 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooka 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Brymnt 

Burton 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Clay 

Cllnser 

Coleman  (MO) 

ColUm 

Conable 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coufhlin 

Courter 

Coyne 

D'Amours 

Dannemeyer 

Da»:hle 

Davis 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dtxon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Dreter 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Bckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans (IL) 

Fascell 

Fasio 

Fiedler 

Fish 

FUppo 

Florio 

Foley 

FordCnJ) 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frensel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarda 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

GUckman 

GohaJes 

Gore 

Gradlaon 

Green 

Guarinl 

Gunderaon 

BaU(IN) 

Ball.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerachmidt 

Hance 


BanwndD) 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

HUer 

Hlllls 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kacen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFake 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lent 

Levin 

Levlne 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Upinskl 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 


Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Matsui 

MavTOules 

McCandleas 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McDonald 

McBwen 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Michel 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moody 

M(x>re 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

NaUher 

Neal 

Nichols 

NIelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OUn 

Ortia 

Ottlnger 

Packard 

Patman 

Paul 


Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

RahaU 

RatchXord 

Ray 

Regula 

Richardaon 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberting 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Slkorskl 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Solars 

Spenoe 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stratton 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

TorrtceUi 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jsgt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

WhlUhurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wright 

WyUe 

Yates 

Tatron 

Toung(AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zablockl 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTmO-137 


Addabbo 

Gingrich 

Nelwm 

Alexander 

Goodllng 

O'Brien 

Andrews  (NO 

Gramm 

Owens 

Annunik) 

Gray 

Oxley 

Anthony 

Gregg 

Panetu 

Applegate 

Hall  (OH) 

Parris 

Aspin 

HaU.  Ralph 

Pashayan 

AuCoin 

Hansen  (UT) 

Patterson 

BarUett 

Harkln 

Pepper 

Bateman 

Hatcher 

Pickle 

Herman 

Hawkins 

PurseU 

Biaggl 

Hefner 

QuiUen 

Billrakls 

Heftel 

Rangel 

Boehlert 

Howard 

Reid 

Bonlor 

Hoyer 

Ridge 

BOMW 

Roberts 

Byron 

Jacobs 

Rodino 

Campbell 

Jeffords 

Roybal 

Chappell 

Johnson 

Rudd 

Cnieney 

Kogovsek 

Sabo 

Clarke 

Kolter 

Savage 

Coats 

Latu 

Schaefer 

Coelho 

Leath 

Schulae 

Coleman  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Shuster 

Conte 

Lehman  (FL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Conyere 

Leiand 

Smith.  Denny 

Craig 

Long  (MD) 

Snyder 

Crane.  Daniel 

Lundlne 

Solomon 

Crane.  Philip 

MacKay 

Staggers 

Crockett 

Madlgan 

Stangeland 

Daniel 

Marlenee 

Stenholm 

Daub 

Martin  (NY) 

Stokes 

de  laOarxa 

Martinez 

Studds 

Dingell 

Masoli 

Synar 

Dowdy 

McCain 

Tallon 

Early 

McCollum 

Taylor 

Edwards  (AL) 

McCurdy 

Torres 

Edwards  (OK) 

McOrath 

Watklns 

Emerson 

McHugh 

Waxman 

Erdreich 

McKeman 

Weaver 

Peighan 

Mica 

WUliams  (OH) 

Perraro 

Mikulski 

Wilson 

Fields 

Miller  (CA) 

Wortley 

Foglietu 

Miller  (OH) 

Wyden 

Ford  (MI) 

Mollohan 

Young  (MO) 

Oilman 

Mrazek 

D  1330 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  Senate  bill,  as  amended,  was 
passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  TO  SIT 
TODAY  AND  FOR  THE  REMAIN- 
DER OP  THE  WEEK  DURING  5- 
MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  be  permitted  to 
sit  and  mark  up  authorizing  legislation 
this  afternoon  and  during  the  remain- 
der of  this  week  when  the  House  will 
be  in  session  imder  the  5-minute  rule. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 


JMI 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OP  H.R.  2175,  JUSTICE 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  I  call  up  House  Resolution  184 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  184 

Raolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  SpMker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXni.  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
2175)  to  amen(]  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill 
shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  general 
debate,  which  sh&U  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  bill 
shall  be  considered  for  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  now  printed  In  the  bill  as 
an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule,  said  sul>sti- 
tute  shall  be  considered  for  amendment  by 
titles  instead  of  by  sections,  and  each  title 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read,  and 
all  points  of  order  against  said  substitute  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  5.  rule  XXI  are  hereby  waived.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  suljstltute.  The  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out Intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  the  usual  30  minutes,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  LoTT),  and  pending  that,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, House  Resolution  184  is  a  simple 
open  rule  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  2175,  the  Justice  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1983.  This  bill  restructures 
Federal  programs  of  financial  assist- 
ance aimed  at  combating  crime  and 
provides  new  authority  for  appropria- 
tions for  these  programs. 

The  bill  provides  new  authority  in 
the  amount  of  $170  million  annually 
for  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance  for 
fiscal  years  1983  through  1986;  $25 
million  annually  for  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice  for  fiscal  year  1983 
through  1986;  $25  million  annually  for 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics  for  fiscal 
years  1983  through  1986;  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  public  safety 
officers'  death  benefits  program,  and 
$20  million  for  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1986  for  emergency  financial 
assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments experiencing  critical  crime  situ- 
ations. 


The  rule  provides  waivers  of  points 
of  order  permitting  consideration  of 
H.R.  2175.  The  first  reading  of  the  biU 
will  be  dispensed  with.  The  rule  makes 
in  order  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purposes  of  amendment. 
The  legislation  wiU  be  read  for  amend- 
ment by  title,  with  each  title  consid- 
ered as  read. 

The  rule  waives  clause  5,  rule  XXI, 
prohibiting  appropriations  in  a  legisla- 
tive bill.  The  waiver  is  necessary  be- 
cause, on  pages  15  and  19,  the  bill 
allows  funds  allocated  for  the  new 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance  to  be 
made  available  for  any  fiscal  year. 
Conceivably  since  funds  are  already 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1983,  and 
the  bill  could  be  enacted  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  funds  already 
appropriated  could  be  used  for  this 
purpose.  Thus  technically,  they  would 
l>ecome  appropriations. 

The  rule  also  provides  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  with 
amendments  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  that  any  Member  may  demand 
a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Conamittee 
of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  At  the  conclusion  of  all 
consideration,  one  motion  to  recommit 
with  or  without  instructions  will  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  this  res- 
olution would  bring  forward  for  debate 
is  a  most  important  one.  It  renews  the 
effort  to  reauthorize  Federal  justice 
assistance  to  the  States  and  localities. 
The  legislation  will  create  a  new 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance  within  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  replace  the 
former  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration. 

While  we  are  all  aware  that  there 
were  some  questionable  uses  of  LEAA 
funds  in  the  past,  the  legislation 
before  us  today  is  carefully  crafted  to 
preserve  the  best  programs  LEAA  had 
to  offer  while  insuring  that  past 
abuses  will  not  recur.  Under  the  pro- 
gram, grants  will  be  made  to  qualify- 
ing State  and  local  agencies  in  order  to 
fund  certain  criminal  justice  programs 
of  proven  success.  In  order  to  insure 
that  the  State  or  local  agency  is  com- 
mitted to  the  program,  a  50-percent 
match  is  required.  In  addition,  the  leg- 
islation provides  funds  for  States  or  lo- 
calities facing  criminal  justice  emer- 
gencies such  as  that  faced  by  the  city 
of  Atlanta  last  year. 

Last  year,  after  a  2-year  hiatus  in 
the  Federal  effort,  a  bipartisan  con- 
sensus emerged  that  there  may  have 
to  be  some  modest  Federal  role  in 
criminal  justice  research  and  assist- 
ance. It  became  clear  that  State  and 
local  resources  often  are  inadequate  to 


fund  experimental  anticrime  pro- 
grams. And  in  these  times  of  budget 
austerity,  many  States  and  localities 
are  not  only  eliminating  innovative 
programs  that  may  reduce  crime,  but 
are  cutting  back  on  the  basic  protec- 
tions afforded  our  citizens  as  well. 

This  carmot  continue.  Our  people 
are  becoming  increasingly  concerned 
with  the  alarming  growth  in  the  crime 
rate  in  recent  years  and  we  must  re- 
spond Immediately  with  new  and  rea- 
soned solutions.  H.R.  2175.  by  provid- 
ing Federal  funds  to  States  and  local- 
ities that  want  to  begin  innovative  an- 
ticrime programs,  is  an  important  be- 
ginning to  that  effort. 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  would  like 
to  express  my  particular  pleasure  in 
seeing  the  House  of  Representatives 
again  take  the  lead  on  this  important 
piece  of  legislation.  The  House  has 
passed  similar  legislation  twice  before. 
Although  we  hear  so  much  about  the 
crime  initiative  being  developed  in  the 
other  body,  my  experience  in  the  last 
Congress  and  again  today  with  the 
consideration  of  two  crime  bills— the 
antitampering  bill  tind  the  drug  de- 
pendent offender  program— as  well  as 
debate  on  this  one,  is  that  the  House 
has  truly  provided  leadership  on  the 
crime  issue.  Much  of  the  credit  is  due 
to  the  devoted  work  of  my  friend  and 
colleague  from  New  Jersey,  with 
whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  on  a  crime  task  force  over  the 
past  few  years.  I  look  forward  to  our 
consideration  of  other  important 
measures  developed  by  Mr.  Hughes 
and  his  subcommittee  in  the  coming 
months. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  controver- 
sy on  this  rule.  I  urg6  my  colleagues  to 
approve  the  rule  so  that  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  this  more 
important  legislation. 

D  1340 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  provides  for 
consideration  of  H.R.  2175,  the  Justice 
Assistance  Act  of  1983.  The  resolution 
provides  for  an  open  rule  with  1  hour 
of  general  debate,  which  should  give 
all  Members  the  opportunity  to  work 
their  will  on  this  legislation. 

After  general  debate,  the  bill  is  open 
to  amendment  under  the  5-minute 
rule.  One  amendment  has  been  made 
in  order.  It  is  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee,  which 
shall  be  considered  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment.  The 
substitute  will  be  considered  for 
amendment  by  titles  instead  of  by  sec- 
tions. The  rule  also  waives  clause  5  of 
rule  21  for  the  substitute.  This  is  nec- 
essary because  the  sut>stitute  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  as  a  legisla- 
tive bill  containing  an  appropriation. 
The  rule  provides  for  no  other  motion 


except  for  one  motion  to  recommit 
with  or  without  instructions. 

Bffr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  objections  to 
tills  rule,  but  I  do  have  questions 
about  the  bill  itself.  I  am  quite  con- 
cerned about  the  level  of  funding.  Are 
we  not.  as  usual,  throwing  money  at  a 
problem  and  hoping  it  will  go  away? 
This  bill  authorizes  $100  million  more 
for  the  justice  assistance  program 
than  the  administration  requested. 
The  tint  budget  resolution  passed  by 
this  body  has  severely  limited  fimds  to 
be  used  for  the  adminstration  of  jus- 
tice. The  first  budget  resolution  also 
anticipates  fimding  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation.  I  am  concerned  that 
fimding  for  some  of  these  programs 
will  necessitate  a  decrease  in  fimding 
for  Federal  law  enforcement.  Now  is 
not  the  time  to  cut  funding  to  these 
agencies  and  weaken  their  effective- 
ness. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  The  question  is  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  267,  nays 
32.  not  voting  133,  as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  94] 
YEAS- 267 


Ackerman 

Carr 

Evans (IL) 

Aliairs 

Chandler 

Fascell 

AlbosU 

Clay 

Fazio 

Anderson 

Cninger 

Fiedler 

Andrews  (TX) 

Coleman  (MO) 

Pish 

Barr.ijd 

Collins 

Plippo 

Barnes 

Cooper 

Florio 

Bateman 

Coughlin 

Foley 

Bates 

Courter 

Ford  (MI) 

Bedell 

Daschle 

Pord(TN) 

Beilenson 

Davis 

Fowler 

Bennett 

de  laGarsa 

Frank 

Bereuter 

Dellums 

Franklin 

Bethune 

Derrick 

Frensel     ' 

BevUI 

Dicks 

Frost 

Bllley 

Donnelly 

Fuqua 

Boggs 

Dorgan 

Garcia 

Boner 

Downey 

Gaydos 

Bonker 

Duncan 

Oejdenaoo 

Borski 

Durbin 

Gephardt 

Boucher 

Dwyer 

Gibbons 

Boxer 

Dymally 

Glickman 

Breaux 

Dyson 

Gonzalez 

Britt 

Rckart 

Gradlaon 

Bmoks 

Edgar 

Green 

Broomfleld 

Edwards  (AL) 

Ouarini 

Brown  (CA) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Gunderaon 

Bryant 

English 

HaU  (IN) 

Burton 

Erdreich 

Hall.  Ralph 

Carney 

Erlenbom 

Hall.  Sam 

Carper 

Evans  (lA) 

Hamilton 
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Hanee 

Barrlaon 

Hertel 

Rich  tower 

BUcr 

HOUi 

Holt 

Horton 

Hoyer 

HugbM 

■mter 

Hntto 

HTde 

Iretand 

Jones  (NO 

JooH  (OK) 

JooeXTN) 

Kaptur 
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Kaiteniiieier 

Kaaen 

Kemp 

Kennelty 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kostmayer 

Knuner 

LaFalee 

Uicomarslno 

Lantoa 

Leach 

Levin 

Levlne 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA> 

Lewis  (FL> 

Liplnski 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loefner 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Markey 

Marriott 

Martinez 

MaUui 

MavTOUles 

McCloslcey 

McDade 

McEwen 

McKlnney 


Archer 

Badham 

Brown  (CX» 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Dannemeyer 

OeWine 

Dickinson 

Dreier 


McNulty 

Michel 

MlneU 

Mlniih 

MltcheU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrlaon  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortis 

Ottinger 

Packard 

Patman 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Rahall 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regiila 

Richardson 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosterdtowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberiing 

NAYS-32 

Oekas 

Hammerachmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hartnett 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Lent 

Mack 

Martin  (NO 

McCandless 

McDonald 


Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Sikorskl 

SiUander 

Sislsky 

Skeen 

SUttery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Robert 

Snowe 

Solars 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stratton 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Tauke 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

TorrlceUi 

Towns 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

Vander Jagt 

Vandergrlff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Waxman 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

WhiUey 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


Kotter 


Moorhead 

Myers 

Paul 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Sensenbrenner 

Shumway 

Stump 

Tauzin 

Young  (AK> 
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JMI 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Andrews  (NC 

Annunxio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Bartlett 

Berman 

Blaggi 

Bllirakis 

Boehlert 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bosco 

BroyhUl 

Byron 

Campbell 

Chappell 

Clarke 

CoaU 


Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daniel 

Daub 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dowdy 

Early 

Edwards  (OK) 

Etaeraon 

Peighan 

Perraro 

Fields 

pioclletu 


Porsythe 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ooodling 

Gore 

Gramm 

Gray 

Gregg 

Hall  (OH) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Howard 

Huckaby 

Jacob* 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Kogovsek 


Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

MacKay 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Masoli 

McCain 

McCoUtim 

McCurdy 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mrazek 


Nebon 

Owen* 

Oxiey 

PanetU 

ParrU 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Pepper 

Pickle 

PuiaeU 

QuiUen 

Rangel 

Reid 

Aldge 

Roberts 

Rodino 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Savage 

Schaefer 

Schuize 

Shuster 

Simon 


Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith.  Denny 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Synar 

Tallon 

Taylor 

Torres 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Wilson 

Wortley 

Wyden 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 
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So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


an- 


TRIBDTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

(Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sadness  that  I  announce  the  passing  of 
a  former  Member.  E.  Ross  Adair  last 
Saturday  in  Port  Wayne. 

Ross  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1951 
and  served  until  1971;  during  that 
period  of  time  he  served  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  Member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  After 
leaving  the  House,  E.  Ross  Adair 
served  as  our  Ambassador  to  Ethiopia. 
His  funeral  will  be  tomorrow  after- 
noon in  Port  Wayne.  He  leaves  his 
wife,  Marian,  whom  many  of  you  re- 
member and  two  children.  We  all  will 
miss  Ross. 


JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  184  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  2175. 

The  Chair  designates  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Roemer,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole, 
and  requests  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  DuRBiN,  to  assume  the  chair 
temporarily. 

m  THE  «x>if  mittee  of  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  2175)  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Mr. 


DxTRBiif  (Chairman  pro  tempore)  in 
the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill  Is  dispensed  with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes)  will  be  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Sawyer)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes). 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recently,  much  has 
been  said  about  our  need  for  a  "war 
against  crime."  Unfortunately  for  all 
of  us,  there  can  be  no  "total  victory" 
in  this  "war"  and  indeed  very  few  bat- 
tles have  been  won  recently.  In  these 
battles,  the  Federal  Government's 
direct  role  is  very  limited  both  by 
custom  and  the  Constitution. 

It  only  investigates  and  prosecutes 
about  5  percent  of  the  total  criminal 
justice  workload,  despite  a  dramatic 
increase  in  activity  involving  drugs, 
interstate  and  organized  crime  in  the 
last  30  years.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment can,  however,  assist  the  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  communi- 
ties in  providing  leadership  by  f  imding 
model  programs  and  in  this  way  give 
them  added  tools  in  their  difficult 
task. 

It  is  in  this  latter  aspect  which  we 
bring  the  Justice  Assistance  Act  of 
1983  (H.R.  2175)  before  the  House 
today.  This  bill  is  the  product  of  ex- 
tensive consideration  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Crime,  including  10  hearings 
in  the  96th  Congress,  5  in  the  97th. 
and  3  this  year.  In  this  thorough  en- 
deavor. I  would  like,  at  this  time,  to 
single  out  in  particular  and  to  give  spe- 
cial credit  to  my  colleague,  Hal 
Sawyer,  the  ranking  minority  republi- 
can member  of  the  subcommittee,  a 
prosecutor  himself  who  has  been  in- 
strumental in  the  fashioning  of  this 
bill  in  a  manner  which  indeed  is  indic- 
ative of  the  bipartisan  approach  that 
has  produced  H.R.  2175.  As  a  result, 
H.R.  2175.  as  amended,  was  approved 
by  a  voice  vote  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  on  April  6.  1983. 

The  substance  of  this  bill  is  essen- 
tially the  same  as  H.R.  4481  which 
passed  the  House  by  a  large  bipartisan 
vote  (287-73)  in  the  97th  Congress. 
Unfortunately,  it,  among  a  nimiber  of 
other  fine  bills,  fell  victim  to  the 
"pocket  veto"  by  the  President  in  the 
"anti-crime"  package  (H.R.  3963)  early 
this  year,  for  reasons  unrelated  to  this 
bill. 

Thus,  we  are  forced  to  again  consid- 
er this  much  needed  legislation  which 
has  the  virtual  unanimous  support  of 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. We  are,  I  am  happy  to  say.  a  step 
ahead  of  last  Congress  in  that  the 
President  has  proposed  funds  for  this 


program  in  his  1984  budget  (the  fiscal 
year  1983  budget  did  not)  and  so  I  am 
optimistic  regarding  the  signing  of 
this  bill  this  year. 

The  major  feature  of  the  Justice  As- 
sistance Act  of  1983  is  a  formula  grant 
program  for  aid  to  State  and  local 
criminal  Justice  agencies.  Unlike  the 
old  LEAA  program  which  it  replaces, 
this  bill  does  not  authorize  massive 
amounts  of  Federal  funding.  Under 
this  bill,  a  very  modest  formula  grant 
pool  of  about  $130  million  (80  percent 
of  the  total)  will  be  distributed  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  population  and 
crime  rate.  The  bill  would  abolish  the 
redtape  and  excessive  bureaucracy 
built  into  LEAA  and  replace  LEAA 
with  a  lean  and  scaled-down  operation 
that  would  not  impose  excessive  re- 
quirements on  State  and  local  recipi- 
ents. State  planning  agencies  and 
councils  are  no  longer  required,  and  a 
much  narrower  range  for  the  grants  is 
provided. 

Unlike  LEAA,  the  Federal  money  is 
not  "free"  money  so  to  speak  requiring 
no  real  commitment  from  the  recipi- 
ent. The  legislation  includes  a  require- 
ment that  the  States  provide  a  50-per- 
cent cash  match  before  they  receive 
any  Federal  funds  imder  the  block 
grant  program. 

The  proposed  Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance (OJA)  which  would  adminis- 
ter the  program  would  have  limited 
discretion  under  the  bill,  with  each 
State  getting  a  minimum  amount  of 
$250,000  if  the  authorized  level  is  ap- 
propriated, the  remainder  to  be  dis- 
tributed one-half  on  the  basis  of  popu- 
lation and  one-half  based  on  the 
number  of  index  crimes  in  the  State. 

The  Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1983 
provides  specified  categories  of  crimi- 
nal justice  programs  which  can  be 
funded  under  this  block  grant  pro- 
gram. The  programmatic  areas  gener- 
ally reflect  those  projects  that  have  a 
proven  record  of  effectiveness.  The 
permissible  categories  include  commu- 
nity and  police  anticrime  programs; 
sting  operations;  arson  programs; 
white-collar  crime,  and  orgranized 
crime  programs;  career  criminal  pro- 
grams; victim/witness  programs;  alter- 
natives to  pretrial  detention;  prison  in- 
dustry projects;  programs  to  alleviate 
Jail  overcrowding;  training  for  criminal 
Justice  personnel;  treatment  alterna- 
tives to  street  crime;  operational  infor- 
mation systems;  programs  for  serious 
offenses  committed  by  Juveniles;  and 
demonstration  programs. 

These  program  categories  were 
chosen  because  they  have  been  posi- 
tively evaluated  and  have  the  support 
of  the  law  enforcement  community  as 
documented  in  our  hearings. 
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In  addition  to  the  formula  grant  pro- 
grams, 20  percent  of  the  funds  are  re- 
served for  discretionary  grants  at  the 
Federal  level.  Under  this  bill,  we  rec- 


ognize that  in  order  to  supplement  the 
block  grant  i4>proach.  it  is  necessary 
to  allocate  money  for  these  others 
needs.  First,  education  or  training  for 
criminal  Justice  personnel.  Second,  for 
technical  assistance.  Third,  programs 
of  the  type  which  are  fundable  at  the 
State  level,  but  which  are  national  or 
multistate  in  scope.  And  fourth,  dem- 
onstration programs. 

H.R.  2175  also  provides  for  the  first 
time  the  availability  of  emergency 
grants  to  States  and  units  of  local  gov- 
ernment experiencing  criminal  Justice 
crisis  conditions. 

A  recent  example  of  the  need  for 
such  law  enforcement  assistance  simi- 
lar to  Federal  assistance  in  natural  dis- 
asters, such  as  hurricanes  and  mud 
slides,  and  tornado  damage,  such  as  we 
have  seen  recently,  is  the  1980-81  in- 
vestigation of  the  Atlanta  child  mur- 
ders. When  President  Reagan  deter- 
mined that  Federal  funds  should  be 
made  available  to  help  Atlanta  in  the 
cost  of  the  investigations  where  they 
requested  it,  he  had  to  order  the  use 
of  HUD  money  for  this  criminal  inves- 
tigation since  there  were  no  law  en- 
forcement assistance  funds  available 
and  the  request  bounced  around  for 
about  2  months  before  there  was  a  re- 
sponse. 

This  bill  provides  for  a  formalized 
method  to  respond  to  crime  emergen- 
cies or  epidemics.  The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral must  respond  to  a  Jurisdiction 
within  10  days  of  the  request. 

The  bill,  as  I  have  indicated,  repre- 
sents a  very  modest  but  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  define  a  strong  but  limited 
Federal  role  in  the  fight  against  crime 
and  I  believe  it  is  a  very  worthwhile 
bill. 

One  of  the  things  it  does  in  addition 
in  reference  to  the  discretionary 
grants  is  it  does  provide  some  20  per- 
cent for  discretionary  money.  We  now 
have  research  coming  out  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice  and  other 
nonprofit  organizations,  but  we  really 
have  no  way  to  test  the  ideas  and  the 
new  research  in  the  marketplace. 

This  legislation  will  provide  a  vehicle 
for  us  to  actually  test  the  research 
coming  out  of  NIJ  and  other  agencies 
so  that  we  will  in  fact  be  able  to  add  to 
the  success  stories  of  this  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
what  I  think  is  a  very  important  step 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  take  in 
providing  leadership  in  this  most  im- 
portant area. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  also  to  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  for  the  tre- 
mendous work  they  have  done  on  this 
biU.  I  think  it  is  a  good  bill.  I  think  it 
certainly  should  be  passed. 


I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  a  question.  Existing 
paasthrough  language  provides  no 
specific  guidelines  to  the  States  on 
how  the  block  grant  fimds  should  be 
distributed  at  the  substate  level.  What 
considerations  does  the  gentleman  en- 
vision a  State  taking  into  accoimt  in 
distributing  a  local  passthrough  of 
f imds  at  the  local  level? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  raising  the  question  because  it 
is  an  important  question. 

During  the  hearing  process  a  lot  of 
concerns  were  directed  to  us  from 
rural  areas  in  particular.  We  find  that 
in  many  areas  of  the  country  some- 
times the  virban  areas  dominate  in  the 
State  legislatures  and  it  is  our  intent 
by  requiring  an  automatic  passthrou^ 
that  every  jurisdiction  have  equal  op- 
portunity, rural  Jurisdictions,  urban 
areas,  subiu-ban  areas,  have  equal  op-- 
portunities  to  participate  in  this  block 
grant  program. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  things  that  is  per- 
missible tmder  this  bill  is  for  smaller 
commimities  to  ban  together  and 
apply  in  combination  for  one  of  the 
fundable  categories.  It  is  our  intent 
that  local  jurisdictions  have  an  equal 
opportunity  to  participate,  whether 
they  be  rural  in  nature,  urban  in 
nature,  or  suburban  in  natiu%. 

M.-.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
be  able  to  support  H.R.  2175  and  with- 
out being  overly  repetitious  on  it  I 
again  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  yet  another  essential  crime  bill 
brought  out  by  the  subcommittee 
chaired  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes)  and  has  fuU  bi- 
partisan support. 

I  may  say  that  in  the  last  Congress 
the  administration  had  included  noth- 
ing in  the  budget  for  AJA  and  at  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes).  I  accompanied 
him  down  to  the  west  wing  of  the 
White  House  and  with  his  eloquency 
we  persuaded  the  staff  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  reconsider  the  matter  and 
agree  to  support  such  a  bill  !uid  I 
notice  this  year  there  has  been  a  car- 
ryover and  they  have  included  some 
$90  million  in  the  budget  for  it. 

I  cannot  overestimate  the  impor- 
tance of  Federal  help  to  the  local  au- 
thorities. We  talked  on  the  Federal 
level  about  fighting  crime  and  in  par- 
ticular violent  crime. 

Well,  I  suppose  not  many  people  re- 
alize that  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  whole  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment has  less  than  a  10-percent  juris- 
diction over  crime  in  general  and  prob- 
ably as  little  as  2  or  3  percent  over  the 
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amount  of  violent  crime.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  all  crime  in  law  enforcement 
Juitidlctlon  rests  with  the  States  and 
the  localities  and  probably  97  percent 
of  that  over  violent  crime,  which  is  the 
thing  that  probably  concerns  us  all 
most. 

And  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  has  been  kind  of  wont  to  say  in 
some  of  our  hearings  that  his  area  in 
New  Jersey  has  yet  to  lose  their  first 
citizen  to  the  Soviets,  although  we  are 
devoting  great  funds  to  protect  them 
against  the  Soviets  and  yet  in  his  dis- 
trict virtually  every  day  or  every  week, 
people  are  being  lost  to  criminals. 

While  I  have  some  feeling  about  the 
restriction  of  size  of  government  and 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  over  the 
years  that  the  government,  particular- 
ly the  Federal  Government,  has  in- 
volved itself  in  many  things  that  if  left 
to  the  dictum  of  Lincoln  are  things 
that  people  should  and  are  able  to  do 
for  themselves  the  government  should 
let  them  do  for  themselves.  Crime  and 
law  enforcement,  just  like  national  de- 
fense, is  not  one  of  those  things.  We 
cannot  have  forces  of  self-enforcers 
ruimlng  around  the  country  and  we 
need  government  to  do  it.  And  the 
only  way  the  Federal  Government  can 
participate  really  meaningfully  in  the 
fight  against  street  crime  and  violent 
crime  is  by  adding  some  assistance  fi- 
nancially and  some  leadership  and 
backup  facilities  to  the  local  authori- 
ties who  are  really  in  the  front  line 
and  in  the  trenches  on  that  battle. 

We  had  a  program  called  LEAA  or 
Law  EInforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration, which  fell  into  disrepute. 
What  happened  is  what  happens  to 
many  well-intentioned  programs,  it  got 
too  big,  too  far  fetched,  too  wide- 
spread, too  out  of  focus,  to  where  it 
was  spending  as  much  as  a  billion  dol- 
lars a  year,  was  riddled  with  commit- 
tees, ended  up  buying  a  lot  of  hard- 
ware for  local  police  agencies  that  did 
not  have  to  put  up  any  local  money 
and  buying  new  hotdog  radio  ssrstems. 
as  they  are  known  in  the  prosecutorial 
trade,  and  ultimately  met  the  fate  of 
all  those  kinds  of  programs  and  was 
disbanded,  dismantled,  and  cut  out. 

Now  we  are  starting  reassessing  the 
good  things  that  came  out  of  that  pro- 
gram. And  some  good  things  did.  The 
Members  have  all  heard  of  the  Sting 
operations  where  people  with  stolen 
goods  were  apprehended.  That  was  a 
product  of  LEAA.  They  started  it  and 
it  has  been  carried  out  very  successful- 
ly. 

The  career  criminal  program  where 
we  identified  career  criminals.  And 
those  of  my  colleagues  familiar  with 
law  enforcement  wUl  know  that  some- 
thing like  80  or  90  percent  of  the 
crime  is  committed  by  a  handful  of  re- 
peater recidivistic  individuals  who 
repeat  their  criminal  conduct  and  are 
what  is  known  in  the  trade  as  career 
criminals.  And  it  developed  a  program 


where  those  were  identified  and  priori- 
tised in  their  treatment  prosecutorial- 
ly  and  given  special  attention  on  sen- 
tencing and  other  treatment  by  Judges 
to  take  them  off  the  street  and  keep 
them  off  the  street  for  the  protection 
of  the  other  individuals. 

Then  the  promise  program  which  is 
a  program  where  prosecutorial  offices 
were  brought  up  into  the  modem  age, 
the  local  ones  were,  where  they  can 
use  computers  and  computer  control 
of  their  dockets  to  expedite  and 
handle  burgeoning  dockets  beyond 
what  would  have  been  the  capacity  of 
their  personnel,  and  the  same  thing 
with  courtrooms  and  witnesses. 

Now  that  is  what  this  bill  intends  to 
reenact  and  puts  back  in  a  much  more 
modest  way.  We  are  talking  maybe 
$170  million  as  opposed  to  the  billion 
dollar  program.  We  are  abolishing  a 
lot  of  these  committees.  We  are  get- 
ting down  to  not  this  hocus-pocus  kind 
of  program  where  some  more  machin- 
ery and  equipment  and  better  pistols 
or  something  of  that  type,  we  are  sin- 
gling out  those  programs  that  were 
proven  good  and  proven  effective  and 
cost-effective  in  LEAA  and  thereby  en- 
couraging other  communities  to  try 
those  programs  that  we  know  will 
work  and  have  been  proven  to  work  in 
the  field  and  to  say,  "Look,  this  is  not 
going  to  be  free  money.  If  you  feel  you 
need  this  program  you  are  going  to 
have  to  with  local  money  go  50-50  on 
the  cost.  And  if  you  will  do  that,  we 
will  make  it  attractive  by  going  50  per- 
cent." 
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We  have  left  some  room  for  some  in- 
novative programs,  for  those  programs 
which,  with  good  counseling  and 
advice,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Justice 
Assistance  and  the  statistical  branch, 
research  branches,  which  are  within 
this  and  the  Department  of  Justice, 
have  decided,  after  research,  are  good 
programs,  we  provided  some  money  to 
try  them  out  in  the  field,  to  see  if  they 
are  as  good  as  they  look,  and  on  a 
modest  basis. 

So  this  program,  I  would  say,  really 
deserves  very  much  the  support.  And, 
as  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
had  stated,  when  we  were  confronted 
with  a  national  emergency,  really,  in  a 
locality,  but  national  in  scope,  Atlanta, 
the  Atlanta  murders,  where  this  thing 
became  totally  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  local  forces  to  cope  with  it.  the 
Federal  forces  were  finally,  at  the  di- 
rection of  the  President,  injected  into 
it,  but  really  with  no  funds,  and  they 
had  to  use  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment funds.  HUD  money,  to  pay  for  it, 
because  they  had  nothing  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  from  which  they  could 
draw. 

And  this,  among  other  things,  cre- 
ates a  modest  reserve  of  $20  million 
that  can  he  held  in  reserve.  And  when 
we  are  confronted  with  a  crime  emer- 


gency. Juat  as  we  do  when  we  are  con- 
fronted with  a  weather  emergency  or  a 
landslide  emergency  or  a  flood  emer- 
gency, we  do  have  a  fund  that  can  be 
used  for  that  purpose  when  we  need  to 
inject  the  Federal  authorities. 

Now,  I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that 
this  is  a  3-year  authorization  we  are 
requesting.  And.  interestingly,  it  \a 
only  at  $187  million  a  year— we  do  not 
go  up— which  sort  of  indicates  that  the 
majority  party  or  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  recognizes  that  we  have  brought 
inflation  to  heel  and  that  we  do  not 
need  any  more  now  to  hedge  inflation 
in  our  bills.  So  I  am  Just  delighted  to 
get  that  concession  from  the  majority 
and  to  Join  very  enthusiastically  with 
really  the  great  leadership  in  this  field 
provided  by  Chairman  Hughes  and  I 
support  this  bill  wholeheartedly  and 
feel  that  it  will  really  do  some  good  in 
getting  out  on  the  front  lines  on  this 
fight  against  violent  crime. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Smith),  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Crime.      

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  much  in 
favor  of  this  bill,  the  subcommittee 
unanimously  adopted  it  with  the  pro- 
visions that  it  has  in  it.  As  the  former 
chairman  of  the  Criminal  Justice 
Committee  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  I  was  very,  very  much 
involved  in  the  way  the  provisions 
that  the  old  LEAA  bill  was  structured 
and  the  way  that  Florida  benefited 
tremendously  from  the  introduction  of 
dollars  that  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  State  level,  to  the  local  commu- 
nities, from  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration.  Those  pro- 
grams were  invaluable  in  helping  to 
fight  crime  at  the  State  and  local 
level.  The  programs  that  were  devel- 
oped under  the  old  LEAA  were  invalu- 
able and  even  today  continue  to 
remain  invaluable  as  tools  that  are  ef- 
fective in  fighting  crime  and  in  fight- 
ing organized  crime  and  fighting  street 
crime  and  making  inroads  on  all  of 
those  areas  that  are  weak  and  defi- 
cient in  the  whole  spectrum  of  the 
criminal  Justice  system. 

This  bill  picks  up  the  torch  that  was 
dropped  when  the  LEAA  went  to  the 
point  where  there  was  no  longer  any 
money  in  the  funding  system.  This  bill 
starts  again  that  cooperation,  that 
partnership,  between  the  State,  the 
local,  and  the  Federal  Governments  in 
fighting  crime,  which  is  probably 
today  one  of  the  most  major  issues.  It 
was  in  the  past  and  it  continues  to  be 
the  focal  point  where  local  communi- 
ties gather.  And  when  they  gather, 
they  protest  the  rise  of  crime  in  the 
streets,  the  rise  of  crime  in  their 
homes,  the  rise  of  crime  in  their  com- 
munities. The  lawlessness  that  they 


perceive  around  the  United  States  can 
only  be  effectively  fought  by  a  forging 
of  cooperation  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, from  the  Federal  Government 
on  down. 

The  new  Justice  Assistance  Act  of 
1983  and  for  the  3  years  thereafter  is 
an  important  tool  in  combating  what 
many  people  in  the  United  States  wish 
to  see  combated,  and  that  is  the  inci- 
dence of  crime.  Criminality,  the  court 
system,  the  various  types  of  Jail  pro- 
grams are  all  involved  in  this  bill,  and 
I  for  one  would  like  very  much  to  see 
this  passed,  to  go  on  line  and  to  help 
the  States  go  back  to  where  they  were 
when  the  LEAA  was  fimded. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  not  only 
the  committee,  but  certainly  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
HuGHSS),  the  capable  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  for  having  the  fore- 
sight not  only  to  file  this  bill  but  to 
see  it  through  the  House  and,  ulti- 
mately, to  victory. 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all 
know  that  the  people  of  this  country 
are  fed  up  with  crime  and  the  fear  of 
crime.  Approximately  30  percent  of  all 
American  households  have  been 
touched  by  crime.  Many  of  us  in  this 
House  have  been  the  victims  of  crime. 
This  is  why  I  can  speak  out  and 
strongly  support  H.R.  2175,  a  bill  that 
does  something  about  crime,  that  is 
aimed  at  stopping  crime  in  its  tracks, 
and  I  hope,  reducing  its  stranglehold 
on  this  country. 

H.R.  2175  recognizes  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  has  a  role  to  play  in  re- 
ducing and  controlling  crime.  It  recog- 
nizes that  this  role  is  necessarily  limit- 
ed, because  the  States  and  localities 
have  the  primary  responsibility  for 
fighting  crime.  But  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  abdicate  its  responsi- 
bility to  help  fight  crime,  even  when  it 
might  not  have  Jurisdiction  to  pros- 
ecute such  conduct.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  recognize  that  crime  is 
a  national  problem  and  that  national 
solutions  are  in  order.  The  Federal 
Government  can  contribute  to  finding 
these  solutions  by  helping  to  train 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers, by  conducting  research  into  the 
causes  of  crime  and  how  it  can  be 
stopped,  and  by  providing  funds  to 
those  on  the  front  lines— the  States 
and  localities  who  fight  crime. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration  was  intended  to  fulfill 
these  functions— and  more.  We  know 
now  that  that  program  was  perhaps 
too  ambitious,  and  occasionally  in- 
fringed too  much  on  the  discretion  of 
the  States  and  localities.  The  Federal 
Government  should  provide  support, 
but  it  should  not  arbitrarily  dictate  a 
single  crime  fighting  plan  to  the 
States  and  localities. 

H.R.  2175  has  taken  heed  of  the  fail- 
ures of  LEAA.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Crime  studied  carefully  LEAA's  suc- 
cesses and  failures.  Through  this  proc- 


ess we  have  ciiUed  certain  programs 
that  accomplished  what  they  were 
supposed  to— they  were  successful  in 
reducing  crime.  H.R.  2175  has  taken 
these  programs,  that  have  been 
proven  successfull  by  independent  ob- 
servers, and  has  provided  limited  Fed- 
eral funding  for  them  on  a  matching 
basis.  That  funding  level  is  necessarily 
limited  by  the  realities  of  oiu-  econom- 
ic situation,  and  by  the  realization 
that  the  States  and  localities  must 
bear  a  major  responsibility  in  this 
area. 

H.R.  2175  also  recognizes  that  the 
Federal  Government  cannot  dictate 
terms  to  the  States  and  localities. 
They  must  have  greater  discretion  to 
decide  what  areas  should  be  pursued 
in  the  search  for  solutions  to  the 
crime  problem.  They  must  have  full 
authority  to  administer  and  run  crime 
fighting  programs.  H.R.  2175,  there- 
fore, provides  the  States  and  localities 
with  funds,  but  requires  the  States  to 
match  these  fimds,  and  eventually  to 
shoulder  the  entire  responsibility  for 
programs  that  are  worthy  of  continu- 
ing. 

The  programs  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  fimd,  because  they 
have  been  proven  successful,  are  out- 
lined in  this  carefully  fashioned  bill.  It 
would  be  hard  to  argue  that  any  of 
them  is  not  worthwhile.  How  can  we 
say  "no"  to  programs  to  assist  victims 
of  and  witnesses  to  crimes? 

While  H.R.  2175  lists  specific  pro- 
grams which  the  Federal  Government 
will  fund,  it  does  not  close  the  door  to 
other  projects  that  the  States  and  lo- 
calities might  in  the  future  deem 
worthwhile  or  that  have  been  proven 
by  research  to  be  worthy  of  implemen- 
tation. The  bill  provides  for  funding 
for  new  and  irmovative  projects  that 
address  critical  crime  issues. 

H.R.  2175  also  recognizes  that  situa- 
tions may  arise  that  States  or  local- 
ities are  simply  unable  to  handle  by 
themselves.  Federal  assistance  and  ex- 
pertise may  be  imperative.  The  two 
most  salient  examples  of  such  unfortu- 
nate situations  are  the  series  of  child 
murders  in  Atlanta,  and  the  continu- 
ing plague  of  drugs  and  drug-related 
crime  in  south  Florida.  State  and  local 
law  enforcement  capacity  in  those 
places  has  been  taxed  beyond  belief. 
The  Federal  Government  must  recog- 
nize its  responsibility  where  State  and 
local  authorities  have  exhausted  their 
resources  to  deal  with  the  problem.  Es- 
pecially when  Federal  policies  or  the 
lack  thereof  may  have  caused  the 
crisis.  H.R.  2175,  therefore,  authorizes 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  to  coordinate  Federal,  State, 
and  local  response  to  a  crime  emergen- 
cy, and  provides  the  necessary  funds 
to  carry  out  the  fight  to  counter  that 
emergency. 

H.R.  2175  recognizes  that  outmoded 
and  overwhelming  bureaucracy  is  not 
the  answer  to  the  crime  problem.  It 


streamlines  the  fimding  process,  and 
funds  only  those  programs  that  have 
been  proven  successful. 

This  bill  is  endorsed  by  major  law 
enforcement  and  prosecutorial  organi- 
zations, by  citizens  groups,  by  State 
and  local  government  officials,  and  by 
ciiminal  Justice  professionals.  The. 
subcommittee  received  favorable  com- 
ments on  the  bill  from  elected  officials 
at  every  level  of  government.  They 
each  recognize  that  it  is  imperative 
that  governments  on  all  levels  Join  to- 
gether to  fight  crime— that  the  crime 
problem  is  a  problem  that  confronts 
us  on  a  State,  and  local,  and  national 
level. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  fight 
against  crime  by  casting  your  vote  in 
favor  of  YLR.  2175.* 
•  Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  local 
crime  fighting  efforts  are  the  first  line 
of  defense  in  protecting  owe  people 
and  our  communities  from  the  crimes 
which  are  most  frequently  committed. 
It  may  surprise  some  that  Federal  law 
enforcement  officials  only  have  Juris- 
diction over  only  5  percent  of  all  crimi- 
nal activity.  The  burden  then  falls  on 
State  and  local  resources  to  control 
crime  and  make  our  towns  and  cities 
safe. 

The  Federal  Government,  in  re- 
sponse to  escalating  crime  rates,  first 
provided  assistance  for  local  crime 
fighting  efforts  in  1965.  It  was  then 
that  the  Law  EJnforcement  Assistance 
Administration  was  created  to  meet 
this  urgent  need.  LEAA  produced 
many  impressive  programs  and  innova- 
tions, although  the  program  did  suffer 
from  administrative  problems. 

The  bill  which  we  consider  now  does 
not  attempt  to  revive  the  LEIAA. 
Rather,  it  does  what  the  Congress 
ought  to  be  doing  more  often.  It  takes 
what  we  learned  about  the  successes 
and  the  failures  of  a  Federal  program 
and  uses  it  effectively.  This  bill  sets 
goals  which  are  managing  and  achiev: 
able.  It  trims  and  streamlines  the  ad- 
ministrative requirements  which 
strangle  many  good,  well-intentioned 
programs. 

Law  enforcement  block  grants  cre- 
ated by  this  bill  will  provide  direct  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  States  so  that  the 
States  can  decide  for  themselves 
where  help  is  most  needed.  However, 
to  insure  that  only  proven  local  activi- 
ties will  be  funded.  States  will  be  re- 
quired to  provide  up  to  50  percent  in 
matching  funds  for  particular  pro- 
grams. 

Only  anticrime  programs  in  specific 
areas  are  eligible  under  this  program. 
Again,  relying  on  what  we  have 
learned  from  past  LEAA  efforts,  the 
sponsors  of  this  bill  have  selected  only 
those  programs  which  work  and  work 
well.  Premier  among  these  are  these 
programs;  community  police  anticrime 
programs,  victim  witness  and  Juror  as- 
sistance; career  criminal  identification 
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and  prosecution:  and  antiburglary  op- 
erations. I  support  an  amendment 
which  also  added  programs  which  help 
prevent  crimes  against  elderly  people, 
who  are  so  often  victimised. 

Another  portion  of  this  bill  provides 
for  emergency  assistance  to  localities 
which  are  experiencing  an  unusual 
crime  situation.  An  example  which 
comes  to  mind  is  the  tragic  series  of 
murders  of  yoimg  children  in  Atlanta 
2  years  ago.  Crime  emergencies  can 
create  the  same  kind  of  crisis  and 
strain  on  local  resources  that  a  natural 
emergency  such  as  a  hurricane  or 
flood  can.  Federal  resources  will  now 
be  available  to  assist  in  those  crisis  sit- 
uations. 

Finally,  and  importantly,  this  legis- 
lation will  authorize  fimding  to  pro- 
vide a  stipend  to  families  of  State  and 
local  police  and  firefighting  personnel 
who  are  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 
Often  when  tragedy  claims  the  life  of 
an  officer  or  firefighter  in  the  line  of 
duty,  that  person's  family  often  suf- 
fers severe  financial  consequences  in 
addition  to  the  more  obvious  loss  to 
the  family.  This  financial  assistance 
will  help  those  families  and  I  am 
proud  to  support  this  provision  in  the 
biU. 

No  one  is  arguing  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  win  the  war  on  crime  for  us. 
But  no  one  can  deny  that  it  will  pro- 
vide help  wher  it  is  most  needed.  Our 
State  and  local  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials do  a  tremendous  job  with  a  limit- 
ed amount  of  resources.  This  bill  will 
help  them  do  an  even  better  job  in 
making  the  homes  and  businesses  and 
streets  of  our  country  safer  and  more 
secure. 

It  is  for  all  of  those  reasons  that  I 
have  joined  my  colleagues  in  support- 
ing this  valuable  piece  of  legislation.* 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  BoifER). 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  take  the 
floor  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  collo- 
quy between  myself  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hdghes). 

First  of  all.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill,  as  I  believe  this  legislation  is  meri- 
torious. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  following 
questions,  if  I  may: 

First  of  all.  does  the  bill  include  for 
the  first  time  "fireman"  in  the  defini- 
tion of  "public  safety  officer"? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  first  of  aU,  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  support  of  the  legis- 
lation and  respond  by  saying  that 
"fireman"  has  been  included,  and  this 
is  not  the  first  time  that  "fireman" 
has  been  included  by  definition. 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Emergen- 
cy medical  technicians,  individuals 
who  are  employed  by  municipal  gov- 
ernments, oftentimes  are  not  classified 
as  a  "fireman."  but  would  be  hired 


under  the  fire  department  in  many 
cases.  Would  they  fall  under  the  bill's 
definition  of  "public  safety  officer"? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  If  in  fact  they  are  not 
a  fireman  or  classified  as  a  fireman, 
they  would  not  be  covered  under  the 
terms  of  the  biU. 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Rescue 
squad  employees,  these  would  many 
times  be  volunteers.  Are  they  included 
in  the  bill's  definition  of  "public  safety 
officer"? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  By  definition,  rescue 
squad  employees  would  not  be  includ- 
ed in  the  definition  of  a  "fireman,"  al- 
though they  do  provide  a  vital  public 
service,  particularly  volimteers.  but 
volunteers  and  nonvolunteers.  As  the 
gentleman  may  know,  a  provision  to 
include  rescue  squad  employees  was 
dropped  in  conference  in  a  previous 
Congress,  so  they  would  not  be  includ- 
ed within  the  definition  of  "fireman." 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sensenbrenner).  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  you  and  my  other  colleagues 
may  recall.  I  have  not  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  LEAA  program.  The 
LEAA  experience  should  have  taught 
us  that  throwing  money  at  the  prob- 
lem of  crime  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. In  12  years,  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  expended 
over  $7  billion,  yet  it  had  no  apprecia- 
ble impact  on  the  crime  rate.  It  would 
be  unreasonable  to  expect  better  per- 
formance of  the  Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance created  by  this  bill. 

The  Justice  Assistance  Act  before  us 
today  authorizes  approximately  $100 
million  more  than  the  Justice  Assist- 
ance funding  in  the  President's  budget 
proposal,  but  this  Is  not  my  greatest 
concern.  The  Democratic  budget  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  House,  funds 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation  for 
fiscal  year  1984  at  $296  million  out  of 
existing  law  enforcement  funding.  We 
carmot  afford  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, let  alone  the  increase  for  the 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance  under  this 
budget  plan.  As  it  currently  stands, 
the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance  must 
be  funded  out  of  the  already  scaled 
down  DEA,  FBI,  and  prison  system.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  this  is  exactly 
the  type  of  anticrime  legislation  that 
the  criminal  element  prays  for. 

If  this  body  is  really  serious  about 
reducing  crime,  then  it  should  engage 
in  two  types  of  legislation.  First,  it 
should  amend  the  Federal  law  to  make 
it  a  more  effective  weapon  against  the 
criminal  element.  Second,  it  should 
work  to  streamline  Federal  law  en- 
forcement resources.  Stripping  exist- 
ing law  enforcement  agencies,  like  the 
DEA  and  FBI,  to  fund  block  grants  for 
so-called  innovative  local  programs  is 
not  the  solution. 


Late  in  the  97th  Congress,  the 
Reagan  administration  reversed  its 
stance  in  opposition  to  the  LEAA  pro- 
gram. The  President  now  endorses  the 
Justice  Assistance  Act.  but  this  sup- 
port is  conditioned  on  the  adoption  of 
a  highly  improved  Federal  structure, 
which  replaces  the  current  bureau- 
cratic maze  with  a  streamlined  pro- 
gram under  the  direction  of  a  new  As- 
sistant Attorney  General.  If  this  struc- 
ture became  part  of  the  Justice  Assist- 
ance Act,  I  would  find  the  program 
streamlined,  more  cost  effective,  and 
much  more  palatable.  But  it  is  not. 
and  this  bill  as  it  stands  should  be  de- 
feated. 
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Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
having  no  further  requests  for  time,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining  on  this 
side? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes)  has  18  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  McNuiTY). 

Mr.  McNULTY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1983  is  one 
that  I  fully  support  as  a  timely  and  ap- 
propriate step  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  play  a  proper  role  in  national 
efforts  to  suppress  crime. 

In  the  past,  Federal  efforts  to  assist 
State  and  local  governments  were  un- 
wisely oversold  to  the  public,  and  all 
of  this  contributed  to  a  widespread  dis- 
appointment in  the  performance  of 
the  LEAA.  Under  our  Constitution, 
though,  local  and  State  law  enforce- 
ment officials  have  got  to  play  the 
leading  role  in  reducing  crime,  and  the 
fact  Ls  that  for  the  vast  majority  of 
this  crime,  the  sheriffs  and  chiefs  of 
police  are  the  guys  on  the  firing  line. 

Still,  the  Federal  Government  has  a 
unique  responsibility  and  power  to 
play  a  meaningful  role.  Through  legis- 
lation, we  can  direct  the  encourage- 
ment of  creative  programs  that  are 
solidly  based  on  research  findings,  and 
we  can  insist  that  that  research  be  car- 
ried forward.  We  can  encourage  the 
demonstration  of  workable  programs 
across  jurisdictional  boundaries,  and 
prove  through  these  means  that  pro- 
grams that  work  well  in  one  location 
may,  in  fact,  work  well  in  another  as 
well. 

This,  the  Justice  Assistance  Act  of 
1983,  would  do.  Certain  programs  are 
recognized  in  this  legislation  for  block 
grant  support  and  they  have  proven  to 
be  sufficiently  fertile  grounds  for  us  to 
place  Federal  seed  dollars  in  them. 

Let  me  start  with  the  community 
and  neighborhood  programs  which  are 
based  on  the  good  premise  that  active 
community  participation  can  be  cou- 
pled with  intelligent  police  practices  to 


reduce  crime.  Examples  where  that 
has  been  proven  true  are  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  Tucson,  Ariz. 

A  program  of  intensive  and  integrat- 
ed services  for  juveniles  who  commit 
serious  offenses  will  be  helped  by  this 
legislation. 

Disrupting  illegal  commerce  in 
stolen  property  and  goods,  the  so- 
called  sting  operations,  are  an  effec- 
tive means  of  combating  illicit  com- 
merce and  their  soaring  profits. 
Southeastern  Arizona  has  a  special 
crime  control  problem  stemming  from 
the  fact  that  the  area  is  defined  by  its 
international  boundary  with  Mexico. 
Smuggling  Is  a  chronic  problem.  Fed- 
eral and  State  officials  do  maintain 
surveillance  to  the  best  of  their  abili- 
ty, but  it  is  inescapable  that  tempted 
by  the  lucrative  profit  margins  in 
international  smuggling,  criminals  will 
be  attracted  to  that  activity.  Sting  op- 
erations are  an  effective  law  enforce- 
ment tool. 

These  are  but  3  of  the  15  program 
areas  for  block  grant  funds  under  this 
law. 

The  people  of  America  rightly 
expect  lawmakers  to  respond  to  their 
concerns  with  the  ever  present  and 
often  rising  crime  problem.  I  am  sorry 
the  administration  allowed  a  similar 
bill  to  die  through  a  pocket  veto  last 
year,  but  by  its  prompt  action  now, 
this  Congress  can  limit  the  damage  to 
a  6-month  delay,  provided  we  act 
promptly. 

It  is  time  for  the  body  to  pass  this 
legislation,  and  I  am  encouraged  in  my 
belief  that  it  will  do  so. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McNULTY.  I  will,  indeed,  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  shielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Arizona  for 
making  a  very  fine  statement.  I  think 
he  really  has  caught  the  tenor  of  what 
this  committee  endeavored  to  do  in 
committee  in  crafting  a  bill  that  would 
be  targeted  to  borrow  the  success  sto- 
ries from  LEAA  that  would,  however, 
provide  the  Federal  leadership  that 
the  gentleman  envisions  that  we 
should  be  providing  for  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies. 

I  just  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  making  a  very  fine  statement. 

Mr.  McNULTy.  It  was  my  pleasure. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Corbada). 

(Mr.  CORRADA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if,  at  this  time,  I  could  just  for 
the  moment  recapture  the  time  that  I 
yielded  back  until  I  see  how  this 
debate  proceeds?  May  I  do  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman      from      Michigan      (Mr. 


Sawtsr)  may  recaptiire  his  time.  Does 
the  gentleman  prefer  to  do  so  before 
the  statement  by  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Corrada)? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  want  to  use  it  right  now.  I  Just 
would  like  to  recapture  the  time. 

Kfr.  CORRADA.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  for  yielding 
this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  217S.  a  bill  devised  to  help 
States  and  localities  in  their  war 
against  the  increasing  menace  of  crime 
in  our  Nation. 

The  biU  calls  for  the  creation  of  an 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance  (OJA). 
iMsed  in  the  Justice  Department,  to 
substitute  the  now  defunct  Law  "En- 
forcement  Assistance  Administration. 
The  OJA  would  administer  a  grant 
program  with  an  authorization  of  $170 
million  per  year  for  4  years  providing 
50  percent  matching  funds  for  some 
kinds  of  State  and  local  anticrime  ef- 
forts and  a  75-  to  25-percent  match  for 
innovative  programs.  Eighty  percent 
of  the  grant  funds  woud  be  distributed 
based  on  population  and  index  crimes. 
The  balance  would  fund  a  discretion- 
ary program  with  no  match  require- 
ment for  training  and  technical  assist- 
ance, for  national  and  regional  initia- 
tives and  for  emergency  law  enforce- 
ment assistance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  do  no  less 
than  support  this  crime  fighting  bill. 
Notwithstanding  my  personal  view 
that  this  bill  does  not  go  far  enough  to 
aid  State  and  local  governments  in  a 
meaningful  way.  I  believe  it  is  a  posi- 
tive step  toward  forging  a  new  sorely 
needed  partnership  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  area  of  criminal  justice. 

The  alarming  increase  in  all  types  of 
crime  which  is  sweeping  our  Nation 
demands  our  careful  consideration  of 
new  initiatives  and  forceful  commit- 
ments. This  plague  threatens  to  des- 
tory  our  peace.  It  is  ironic  that  crimi- 
nals freely  roam  the  streets  of  our 
Nation  while  honest  and  decent  people 
fear  for  their  lives  and  personal  prop- 
erty even  while  staying  at  home. 
Crime  will  continue  to  be  on  the  in- 
crease until  we  decide  to  face  efficient- 
ly the  challenge  and  put  more  re- 
sources at  the  disposal  of  the  States. 

Puerto  Rico,  for  instance,  started  a 
cnisade  against  crime  a  few  years  ago. 
With  the  help  of  LEAA's  funding  and 
increased  layouts  for  crime  preven- 
tion, Puerto  Rico  which  in  1973  was 
ranked  8th  in  the  Nation  in  violent 
crime,  dropped  to  11th  place  in  1975 
and  to  22d  in  1979.  Nevertheless,  we 
are  far  from  safeguarding  our  streets. 
Criminal  elements  frighten  our  citi- 
zens on  a  day-to-day  basis  to  an  un- 
bearable degree. 

The  administration  has  recently  em- 
barked in  its  own  initiative  against  or- 
ganized crime  and  drug  trafficking  by 
establishing  12  new  task  forces  across 


the  Nation  similar  to  the  one  in  Florida. 
Time  is  ripe  to  place  additi<mal  re- 
sources at  the  disposal  of  the  States  to 
overwhelm  these  vicious  acts. 

The  Justice  Assistance  Act  unfortu- 
nately failed  to  become  law  during  the 
last  Congress  notwithstanding  the 
modest  sum  of  moneys  requested.  We 
cannot  sacrifice  another  year  of  blood- 
shed and  unjustified  suffering  by  our 
people  in  exchange  of  a  few  dollars 
savings. 

The  time  to  act  on  behalf  of  oiu-  past 
and  futiu%  victims  of  crimes  is  long 
overdue.  Let  us  not  eternize  this 
agony:  Let  us  free  our  Nation  from 
crime  so  that  our  children  can  enjoy 
the  America  and  Puerto  Rico  our  an- 
cestors enjoyed. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  just  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  in  part,  or  in  a 
sense,  an  observation  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  McNulty). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  not  want  the 
record  to  carry  the  implication  that 
the  administration,  after  having  in  the 
last  Congress  substantially  agreed  to  a 
Justice  Assistance  Act,  deliberately 
subjected  it  to  a  pocket  veto.  The  way 
that  worked  out  was  that  one  of  the 
relatively  uncontroversial  bills  that  we 
passed  today;  namely,  the  aftercare 
bill,  was  sent  over  the  Senate  where  it 
was  easily  passed  also,  as  was  justice 
assistance,  and  then  the  Senate,  imder 
their  rules  of  procedure,  which  are 
much  different  than  ours,  in  effect 
tacked  onto  that  little  bill  what 
amounted  to  a  whole  omnibus  crime 
bill,  including  many  acts,  some  of 
which  we  had  never  seen  here  in  the 
House,  and  one  of  which  the  adminis- 
tration had  very  strong  objection  to,  a 
Drug  Coordinator  Act,  which  we  began 
calling  a  drug  czar  bill,  which  was  Just 
1  of  maybe  8  or  10  bills  all  put  togeth- 
er in  one. 

Unfortunately,  justice  assistance  was 
one  part  of  that  major  bill.  Of  course, 
under  the  Presidential  veto  powers, 
there  are  no  line-item  vetoes;  one  must 
veto  an  entire  bill  or  not  at  all.  The 
Justice  Department  apparently  fotmd 
that  one  so-called  crime  czar  bill  that 
was  part  of  that  big  package  suffi- 
ciently objectionable  that  it  lost  the 
entire  package.  So  there  was  no  real 
reneging  on  justice  assistance.  It  was 
merely  an  innocent  victim  of  another 
veto. 
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Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wish  to  express 
my  support  for  what  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Sawter)  has  indicated.  The  reason 
that  this  bill  went  down  the  drain  is 
that  it  was  tacked  on  with  the  fairly 
controversial  drug  czar  provision,  and 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  sub- 
stance of  this  legislation. 
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I  also  want  to  respond  Just  briefly  to 
a  couide  of  sugsestlons  made  by  our 
coUeavue,  the  gentlenuui  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  SDtssHBKSinim)  who  suggest- 
ed that  he  would  find  the  bill  much 
more  palatable  if  in  fact  the  structure 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Justice 
and  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics 
were  different  than  what  he  finds  in 
the  bilL  I  might  say  that  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  op- 
posed the  bill  in  concept  in  the  last 
Congress  when  it  did  not  have  those 
provisions  in  it.  My  colleague  has  op- 
posed the  concept,  and  I  suspect  that 
he  would  not  support  the  bill  even  if  it 
did  not  carry  NLT  and  BJS  authoriza- 
tions in  this  Congress.  I  understand 
that,  and  I  respect  it.  We  Just  have  a 
difference  of  opinion. 

It  Just  seems  to  me.  however,  that  it 
is  an  important  initiative.  If  Members 
believe  that  there  is  a  role  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  providing  new 
techniques  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams, then  they  would  support  this 
biU. 

It  is  interesting  that  there  Is  no  initi- 
ative of  which  I  am  aware  anywhere  in 
the  country  that  would  provide  for 
this  type  of  an  innovative  approach  to 
solving  our  prime  problems  through- 
out the  country.  Most  local  jurisdic- 
tions are  up  to  their  eyeballs  in  the 
crime  problem,  and  they  are  unwilling 
to  try  new  things.  A  lot  of  follcs  have 
heard  about  career  criminals  and  sting 
operations.  They  have  seen  sting  oper- 
ations in  the  movies  and  on  television. 
However,  surprisingly,  these  programs 
are  still  not  institutionalized.  There 
are  still  many  Jurisdictions  around  the 
country  that  do  not  use  these  old 
LEAA  programs,  and  the  beauty  of 
this  program  is  that  we  are  trying  to 
encourage  law  enforcement  agencies 
throughout  the  coimtry  to  try  pro- 
grams that  have  been  successful. 

The  second  part  of  it,  which  does 
not  exist  anywhere  else  in  this  coun- 
try, is  to  provide  moneys  for  demon- 
stration programs  to  try  to  talce  the 
research  coming  out  of  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice  and  try  those  new 
ideas  in  the  marketplace.  We  have  got 
to  stay  abreast  of  the  changes  that  are 
taking  place  in  this  coimtry  in  the 
crime  area  as  well  as  any  other  area, 
and  without  this  type  of  program 
there  is  no  such  initiative. 

If  we  would  ask  any  law  enforcement 
agency  in  the  country  what  the  No.  1 
program  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  would  be  that  they  are  supporting, 
I  would  venture  to  say  that  they 
would  say  it  is  the  Justice  Assistance 
Act.  They  are  solidly  behind  this  bill, 
the  National  District  Attorneys  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Association  of  At- 
torneys General,  the  International 
Chiefs  of  Police,  and  any  other  law  en- 
forcement agency  that  we  talk  to  sup- 
ports this  initiative  because  they  view 
this  as  resdly  the  only  hope  they  have 
of  putting  in  place  crime-fighting  ini- 


tiatives that  will  help  them  at  the 
local  level. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues, 
for  that  reason,  to  support  this  bill.  As 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Sawtkr),  has 
indicated,  it  has  the  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration. It  is  bipartisan  in  nature, 
and  it  is  a  tightly  written  bill. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
might  just  say,  consistent  with  the  ob- 
servation that  the  gentleman  has 
made,  that  when  we  get  State  and 
local  prosecutorial  and  law  enforce- 
ment authorities  strongly  supporting 
this  bill,  we  have  to  recognize  that 
those  are  the  front-line  soldiers.  It  is 
not  the  Federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies which  handle  more  of  the  crimes 
of  a  white  collar  nature— and  that  is 
only  maybe  10  percent  of  all  crime- 
but  these  are  97  percent  of  the  crime- 
fighting  agencies,  where  the  crime 
fighting  is  going  on,  and  it  is  exactly 
these  State  and  local  people  who  are 
strongly  supporting  this  bill  and 
urging  its  passage. 

Sitting  here  on  the  Federal  level,  I 
think  we  have  got  to  pay  double  atten- 
tion to  the  foot  soldiers  who  are  out 
there  facing  these  violent  criminals  ev- 
eryday, and  they  need  aU  the  help 
they  can  get. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  quite  agree  with  him. 

I  do  not  know  who  in  the  world 
would  be  opposed  to  doing  for  the  law 
enforcement  what  we  do  for  communi- 
ties that  suffer  the  effects  of  mud- 
slides and  tornadoes.  We  already  have 
a  mechanism  to  respond  at  the  Feder- 
al level  to  an  area  of  the  country  that 
has  a  problem  with  a  tornado  that 
does  a  lot  of  damage.  Who  would 
oppose  a  piece  of  legislation  that  says, 
"Let's  do  the  same  thing  in  a  crime 
emergency"? 

That  is  what  this  bill  does  in  title  II. 
It  provides  a  mechanism  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  respond  to 
epidemics  like  the  Atlanta  child  mur- 
ders where  the  Federal  Government 
does  have  a  role  to  play.  President 
Reagan  scrounged  around  for  about  2 
months  before  he  finally  found 
enough  money  so  we  could  respond.  It 
is  disgraceful  that  we  do  not  have  that 
kind  of  a  program. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlenuui  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  mentioned  the  Atlanta  situ- 
ation, but  there  was  another  interest- 
ing thing  that  developed  in  our  sub- 
committee hearings.  When  the  Mount 
St.  Helens  eruption  or  explosion  oc- 
curred, it  disabled  local  and  State  law 
enforcement  vehicles  over  an  area  of 
many  hundred  square  miles.  It  totally 


disabled  them  so  they  were  unable  to 
respond  to  law  enforcement  efforts. 
Fire  engines  and  everything  else  were 
tied  up.  and  it  created  as  much  a  law 
enforcement  emergency  as  mudslides 
or  volcanoes  or  other  things  we  could 
mention. 

Those  are  the  Idnds  of  things,  too. 
where  we  would  now  have  a  fund  from 
which  to  come  in  and  provide  some 
emergency  Federal  assistance  to  the 
law  enforcement  aspects  of  some  of 
those  problems. 

Bfr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Sawtkr)  is  absolutely  correct,  and  I 
thank  him  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Btr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time, 
having  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  now  printed  in  the  re- 
ported bill  shall  be  considered  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment, and  each  title  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  title  I. 

The  text  of  title  I  of  the  biU  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.R.  2175 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

TITLE  I-AMENDB«ENTS  TO  OMNIBUS 
CRIME  CONTROL  AND  SAFE 
STREETS  ACT  OP  1968 

SHORT  TTTLE 

Sec.  101.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1983". 

DECLARATION  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42 
U.S.C.  3701-2799)  is  amended  in  the  matter 
preceding  part  A  by  striking  out  the  declara- 
tion and  purpose. 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  is  amended  by  strilcing  out  "Dec- 
laration and  purpose.". 

OmCE  OP  JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (42  U.S.C.  3711-3713)  is  amended  in  the 
heading  to  such  part  by  strilclng  out  "Law 
Enporcement  Assistance  Administration" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Oppice  op  Jus- 
tice Assistance". 

(b)  Section  101  of  part  A  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3711)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"estabushment  op  oppice  op  justice 
assistance 
"Sec.  101.  There  is  hereby  established 
within  the  Department  of  Justice  under  the 
general  authority  of  the  Attorney  (General 
an  Office  of  Justice  Assistance  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "Office").  The  Office 
shall  be  under  the  direction  of  a  Director, 
who  shall  lie  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
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and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  such  other  Deputy  Directors  as 
may  be  designated  by  the  Director.  The  Di- 
rector shall  have  final  authority  over  all 
grants,  cooperative  agreements,  and  con- 
tracU  awarded  by  the  Office.". 

(c)  Section  102  of  part  A  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  n.S.C.  3713)  is  amended  to 
retd  aa  follows: 

"DOTiaS  AND  PUNCnONB  OP  OIKBCTOR 

"Sac.  102.  The  Director  shall— 
"(1)  provide  funds  to  eligible  States  pursu- 
ant to  part.  D; 

"(2)  esUblish  national  priorities  for  pro- 
grams in  accordance  with  part  E.  inform 
States,  units  of  local  government,  and  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations  of  siM:h  prior- 
ities, and  award  and  allocate  funds  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  such  organizations  ac- 
cordint  to  the  criteria  and  on  the  terms  and 
conditions  determined  by  the  Director  to  be 
consistent  with  part  E; 

"(3)  publish  and  disseminate  information 
on  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  crimi- 
nal Justice  system: 

"(4)  establish  and  carry  on  a  specific  and 
continuing  program  of  cooperation  with  the 
States  and  units  of  local  government  de- 
signed to  encourage  and  promote  consulta- 
tion and  coordination  concerning  decisions 
made  by  the  Office  affecting  SUte  and  local 
criminal  Justice  priorities: 

"(5)  cooperate  with  and  render  tecluUcal 
assistance  to  States,  units  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  other  public  and  private  organi- 
zations or  international  agencies  involved  in 
criminal  justice  activities; 

"(6)  cooperate  with  and  render  tectuiical 
assistance  to  States,  units  of  local  govern- 
ment, and  other  public  and  private  organi- 
zations or  agencies  involved  in  victim-wit- 
ness assistance  activities  and  the  postarrest 
identification  and  prosecution  of  career 
criminals; 

"(7)  provide  funds  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  eligible  jurisdictions  under  this  title 
for  the  development  of  operational  informa- 
tion and  telecommunications  systems: 

"(8)  exercise  the  powers  and  functions  set 
out  in  part  G:  and 

"(9)  exercise  such  other  powers  and  func- 
tions as  may  be  vested  in  the  Director  pur- 
suant to  this  title.". 

(d)  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  StreeU  Act  of  1968  (42 
n.S.C.  3711-3713)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  103. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  OP  JUSTICE 

Sbc.  104.  (a)  Section  202  of  part  B  of  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  CMme  Control  and  Safe 
StreeU  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3722)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (c)— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (2KA)  by  striking  out  ". 
including  programs  authorized  by  section 
103  of  this  Utle",  and 

(B>  in  paragraph  (10)— 

(1)  by  strildng  out  "national  priority 
grants  under  part  E  and",  and 

(li)  by  striking  out  "part  F"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "part  E",  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (dH5)  by  striking  out 
"imrt  H"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "part 
G". 

(b)  Section  204(a)  of  part  B  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
StreeU  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3724(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "The  Administra- 
tor of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention,"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 


"The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance,". 

BuaaAU  OP  jxrmcs  sxATisTies 
Sec.  105.  SecUon  304(a)  of  part  C  of  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
StreeU  Act  of  1968  (43  U.6.C.  3734(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'The  Administra- 
tor of  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance.". 

PORMULA  GRANTS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  SecUons  401.  402.  403.  404, 
and  405  of  part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Oime  Control  and  Safe  StreeU  Act  of  1968 
(42  n.8.C.  3741-3745)  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"DESCRIPTION  OP  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  401.  (a)  It  is  the  punxMe  of  this  part 
to  assist  States  and  uniU  of  local  govern- 
ment in  carrying  out  specific  programs 
which  offer  a  high  probability  of  improving 
the  functioning  of  the  criminal  justice 
system.  The  Office  is  authorized  to  make 
granU  under  this  part  to  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of — 

"(1)  providing  community  and  neighbor- 
hood programs  that  enable  citizens  and 
police  to  undertake  Initiatives  to  prevent 
and  control  neighborhood  crime; 

"(2)  disrupting  illicit  commerce  in  stolen 
goods  and  property; 

"(3)  combating  arson: 

"(4)  effectively  investigating  and  bringing 
to  trial  white-collar  crime,  organized  crime, 
public  corruption  crimes,  and  fraud  against 
the  Government; 

"(5)  identifying  and  processing  within  the 
criminal  justice  system  persons  (including 
juvenile  offenders)  with  a  history  of  serious 
criminal  conduct; 

"(6)  developing  and  implementing  pro- 
grams which  provide  assistance  to  jurors 
and  witnesses,  and  assistance  (other  than 
compensation)  to  victims  of  crimes: 

"(7)  providing  alternatives  to  pretrial  de- 
tention, jail,  and  prison  for  persons  who 
pose  no  danger  to  the  community; 

"(8)  providing  programs  which  identify 
and  meet  the  needs  of  drug-dependent  of- 
fenders; 

"(9)  providing  programs  which  alleviate 
prison  and  jail  overcrowding  and  programs 
which  identify  existing  SUte  and  Federal 
buildings  suitable  for  prison  use; 

"(10)  providing  training,  management,  and 
technical  assistance  to  criminal  justice  per- 
sonnel and  determining  appropriate  pros- 
ecutorial and  judicial  personnel  needs; 

"(11)  providing  prison  industry  projecU 
designed  to  place  Inmates  In  a  realistic 
working  and  training  environment  in  which 
they  will  be  enabled  to  acquire  marlietable 
skills  and  to  make  financial  payments  for 
restitution  to  their  victims,  for  support  of 
their  own  families,  and  for  support  of  them- 
selves in  the  Institution: 

"(12)  providing  for  operational  informa- 
tion systems  which  improve  the  effective- 
ness of  criminal  justice  agencies; 

"(13)  providing  programs  of  the  same 
types  as  programs  descrilied  In  section 
501(4)  which  the  Director  esUbllshes,  under 
section  503(a).  as  discretionary  programs  for 
financial  assistance  under  part  E  and  which 
have  not  been  certified  under  paragraph 
(14); 

"(14)  providing  programs  of  the  same 
types  as  programs  for  which  financial  assist- 
ance was  provided  under  paragraph  (13)  or 
section  501(4)  and  which  were  certified  by 


the  Director,  primarily  on  the  basis  of  any 
availalde  objective,  empirical,  or  statistical 
information  or  evaluation,  as  bavins  proved 
asuocets;  and 

"(IS)  providing  programs  which  addrea. 
the  problem  of  serious  offenses  committed 
by  juveniles. 

"(bXl)  For  any  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1983,  the  Federal  portion  of  any 
grant  nude  under  this  part  shall  be  50  per 
centum  of  the  cost  of  programs  and  proJecU 
specified  in  the  application  for  such  grant, 
except  that— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  funds  distributed  for  a 
program  or  project  described  in  subsection 
(aK13).  of  the  Federal  portion  shall  be  75 
per  centum  of  such  cost;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  funds  distributed  to  an 
Indian  tribe  which  performs  law  enforce- 
ment functions  (as  determined  by  the  Secre-. 
tary  of  the  Interior)  for  any  program  or 
project  described  in  subsection  (a),  the  Fed- 
eral portion  stiall  be  100  per  centum  of  such 
cost. 

"(2)  The  non-Federal  portion  of  the  cost 
of  such  program  or  project  shall  be  In  cash. 

"(c)  No  funds  may  be  given  under  this 
title  to  a  grant  recipient  for  a  program  or 
project  for  which  funds  have  been  given 
under  this  title  for  4  years  (in  the  aggre- 
gate), including  any  period  occurring  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection. 

"EUGIBILITT 

"Sec.  402.  The  Office  is  authorized  to 
make  financial  assistance  under  this  part 
available  to  a  SUte  to  enable  it  to  carry  out 
all  or  a  substantial  part  of  a  program  or 
project  submitted  and  approved  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  part. 

"APPLICATIONS 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  No  grant  may  be  made  by 
the  Office  to  a  SUte.  or  by  a  SUte  to  an  eli- 
gible recipient  pursuant  to  part  D,  unless 
the  application  for  such  grant  seU  forth 
criminal  justice  programs  covering  a  two- 
year  period  which  meet  the  objectives  of 
section  401  of  this  title,  designates  which 
objective  specified  in  section  401(a)  each 
such  program  Is  Intended  to  achieve,  and 
identifies  the  SUte  agency  or  unit  of  local 
government  which  will  Implement  each 
such  program.  This  application  must  be 
amended  annually  if  new  programs  are  to  be 
added  to  the  application  or  if  the  programs 
contained  In  the  original  application  are  not 
implemented.  The  application  must  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  an  assurance  that  following  the  first 
fiscal  year  covered  by  an  application  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the  application 
shall  submit  to  the  Office  or  to  the  SUte.  as 
the  case  may  be— 

"(A)  a  performance  report  concerning  the 
activities  carried  out  pursuant  to  this  title; 
and 

"(B)  an  assessment  by  the  applicant  of  the 
Impact  of  those  activities  on  the  objectives 
of  this  title  and  the  needs  and  objectives 
identified  in  the  applicant's  sUtement; 

"(2)  a  certification  that  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  title  will  not  be 
used  to  supplant  SUte  or  local  funds,  but 
will  be  used  to  increase  the  amounte  of  such 
funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of  Federal 
funds,  l>e  made  avsUlabie  for  criminal  justice 
activities; 

"(3)  an  assurance  that  fund  accounting, 
auditing,  monitoring,  and  such  evaluation 
procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  keep 
such  records  as  the  Office  shall  prescribe 
shall  be  provided  to  assure  fiscal  control, 
proper  management,  and  efficient  disburse- 
ment of  funds  received  under  this  title; 
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"(4)  an  Msurance  that  the  applicant  shall 
maintain  such  data  and  Information  and 
submit  such  reports  in  such  form,  at  such 
times,  and  containing  such  data  and  infor- 
mation as  the  Office  may  reasonably  re- 
quire to  administer  other  provisions  of  this 
title; 

"<5)  a  certification  that  its  programs  meet 
all  the  requirements  of  this  section,  that  all 
the  information  contained  in  the  applica- 
tion is  correct,  that  there  has  been  appro- 
priate coordination  with  affected  agencies, 
and  that  the  applicant  will  comply  with  all 
provisions  of  this  title  and  all  other  applica- 
ble Federal  laws  (such  certification  shall  be 
made  in  a  form  acceptable  to  the  Office  and 
shall  be  executed  by  the  chief  executive  or 
other  officer  of  the  applicant  qualified 
under  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Office):  and 

"(6)  if  the  applicant  is  a  State,  an  assur- 
ance that  not  more  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  aggregate  amount  of  funds  received  by  a 
State  under  this  part  for  a  fiscal  year  will  be 
distributed  for  programs  and  projects  desig- 
nated as  intended  to  achieve  the  objective 
specified  in  section  401(a)(13). 

"(b)  The  chief  executive  officer  of  a  State 
shall  submit  the  State  application  described 
in  subsection  (a),  and  any  amendment  to 
such  application,  to  the  State  legislature 
while  In  session,  or  to  a  body  designated  to 
act  in  behalf  of  the  State  legislature  if  the 
State  legislature  is  not  then  in  session,  for 
review.  For  purposes  of  section  404,  such  ap- 
plication or  amendment  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  reviewed  if  the  State  legislature  or  such 
body  does  not  review  such  application  or 
amendment  within  the  ninety-day  period 
beginning  on  the  day  it  is  so  submitted. 

"KCVIEW  or  APFUCATIORS 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  The  Office  shall  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  each  State  applicant 
under  this  part  to  carry  out  the  programs  or 
projects  submitted  by  such  applicant  upon 
determining  that— 

"(1)  the  application  or  amendment  there- 
of is  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
this  title: 

"(2)  the  application  or  amendment  there- 
of was  made  public  prior  to  submission  to 
the  Office  and  an  opportunity  to  comment 
thereon  was  provided  to  citizens  and  neigh- 
borhood and  community  groups: 

"(3)  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  applica- 
tion or  amendment  thereof  the  Office  has 
made  an  affirmative  finding  in  writing  that 
the  program  or  project  is  lilcely  to  contrib- 
ute effectively  to  the  achievement  of  the  ob- 
jectives of  section  401  of  this  title:  and 

"(4)  prior  to  the  approval  of  the  applica- 
tion or  amendment  thereof  the  Office  has 
made  an  affirmative  finding  in  writing  that 
the  program  or  project  has  been  reviewed  in 
accordance  with  section  403(b). 
Each  application  or  amendment  made  and 
submitted  for  approval  to  the  Office  pursu- 
ant to  section  403  of  this  title  shall  be 
deemed  approved,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by 
the  Office  within  ninety  days  after  first  re- 
ceived unless  the  Office  informs  the  appli- 
cant of  specific  reasons  for  disapproval  or 
the  application  or  amendment  has  not  been 
reviewed  in  accordance  with  section  403(b). 

"(b)  The  Office  shall  siispend  funding  for 
an  approved  application  in  whole  or  in  part 
If  such  application  contains  a  program  or 
project  which  has  failed  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  or  statutory  objectives  of  this 
Act  as  evidenced  by— 

"(1)  the  annual  performance  reports  sut>- 
mitted  to  the  Office  by  the  applicant  pursu- 
ant to  section  701(b)  of  this  title: 


"(2)  faUure  of  the  applicant  to  submit 
annual  performance  reports  pursuant  to 
secUon  403  of  this  UUe: 

"(3)  evaluations  conducted  pursuant  to 
section  701(b);  and 

"(4)  evaluations  and  other  information 
provided  by  the  National  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice. 

The  Office  may  make  appropriate  adjust- 
ments in  the  amounts  of  grants  in  accord- 
ance with  its  findings  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section. 

"(c)  Grant  funds  awarded  under  part  D 
shall  not  be  used  for— 

"(1)  the  purchase  of  equipment  or  hard- 
ware, or  the  payment  of  personnel  costs, 
unless  the  cost  of  such  purchases  and  pay- 
ments is  incurred  as  an  incidental  and  nec- 
essary part  of  a  program  under  section 
401(a): 

"(2)  programs  which  have  as  their  pri- 
mary purpose  general  salary  payments  for 
employees  or  classes  of  employees  within  an 
eligible  jurisdiction,  except  for  the  compen- 
sation of  personnel  for  time  engaged  in  con- 
ducting or  undergoing  training  programs  or 
the  compensation  of  personnel  engaged  in 
research,  development,  demonstration,  or 
short-term  programs: 

"(3)  construction  projects:  or 

"(4)  programs  or  projects  which,  based 
upon  evaluations  by  the  National  Institute 
of  Justice,  Office  of  Justice  Assistance, 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics.  State  or  local 
agencies,  and  other  public  or  private  organi- 
zations, have  been  demonstrated  to  offer  a 
low  probability  of  improving  the  function- 
ing of  the  criminal  Justice  system.  Such  pro- 
grams must  be  formally  identified  by  a 
notice  in  the  Federal  Register  after  oppor- 
tunity for  comment. 

"(d)  The  Office  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove any  application  submitted  to  the  Di- 
rector under  this  pari,  or  any  amendments 
thereof,  without  first  affording  the  appli- 
cant reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  and  appeal  pursuant  to  section 
702  of  this  title. 

"ALLOCATION  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OK  FUNDS 

"Sec.  405.  (a)  Of  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated for  this  part  and  part  E  in  any  fiscal 
year,  80  per  centum  shall  be  set  aside  for 
this  part  and  allocated  to  States  as  follows: 

"(1)  One-fourth  of  1  per  centum  of  the 
amount  set  aside  for  this  part,  but  not  to 
exceed  $250,000.  shall  be  allocated  to  each 
of  the  participating  States. 

"(2KA)  Of  So  per  centum  of  any  funds  re- 
maining after  the  allocation  under  para- 
graph (1)  is  made,  there  shall  t>e  allocated 
to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  remaining 
funds  described  in  this  subparagraph  as  the 
population  of  such  State  bears  to  the  popu- 
lation of  all  the  States. 

"(B)  Of  50  per  centum  of  any  funds  re- 
maining after  the  allocation  under  para- 
graph (1)  is  made,  there  shall  be  allocated 
to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  of  remaining 
funds  described  in  this  subparagraph  as  the 
number  of  part  I  offenses,  in  the  uniform 
crime  reports,  reported  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  by  such  State  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  aggregate 
number  of  part  I  offenses,  in  the  uniform 
crime  reports,  reported  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  such  preceding 
fiscal  year  by  all  the  States. 

"(bKl)  Each  State  which  receives  funds 
under  subsection  (a)  in  a  fiscal  year  shall 
distribute  among  units  of  local  government, 
or  combinations  of  units  of  local  govern- 
ment, in  such  State  for  the  purposes  speci- 


fied In  section  401(a)  that  portion  of  such 
funds  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  ag- 
gregate amount  of  such  funds  as  the 
amount  of  funds  expended  by  all  units  of 
local  government  for  law  enforcement  in 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  bears  to  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  funds  expended  by  the  State 
and  all  units  of  local  government  in  such 
State  for  law  enforcement  in  such  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

"(2)  Any  funds  not  distributed  to  units  of 
local  government  under  paragraph  (1)  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  by  the  State  in- 
volved. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  determining  the  dis- 
tribution of  funds  under  paragraph  (1),  the 
most  accurate  and  complete  data  available 
for  the  fiscal  year  involved  shall  be  used.  If 
data  for  such  fiscal  year  are  not  available, 
then  the  most  accurate  and  complete  data 
available  for  the  most  recent  fiscal  year  pre- 
ceding such  fiscal  year  shall  be  used. 

"(c)  No  funds  allocated  to  a  State  under 
subsection  (a)  or  received  by  a  State  for  dis- 
tribution under  subsection  (b)  may  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  Director  or  by  the  State  in- 
volved for  any  program  other  than  a  pro- 
gram contained  in  an  approved  application. 

"(d)  If  the  Office  determines,  on  the  basis 
of  information  available  to  it  during  any 
fiscal  year,  that  a  portion  of  the  funds  allo- 
cated to  a  State  for  that  fiscal  year  will  not 
be  required  or  that  a  State  will  be  unable  to 
qualify  or  receive  funds  under  this  part, 
then  such  portion  shall  be  reallocated  to  the 
other  participating  States.". 

(b)  Part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42 
U.S.C.  3741-3745)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"STATE  OFFICE 

"Sec.  406.  (a)  Each  participating  State 
shall  establish  or  designate  by  statute  a 
State  office  for  purposes  of— 

"(I)  preparing  an  application  to  obtain 
funds  under  this  part:  and 

"(2)  administering  funds  received  from 
the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance  and  its  pred- 
ecessor agency,  including  receipt,  review, 
processing,  monitoring,  progress  and  finan- 
cial report  review,  technical  assistance, 
grant  adjustments,  accounting,  auditing, 
and  fund  disbursements. 

"(b)  An  office  or  agency  performing  other 
functions  within  the  executive  branch  of  a 
State  may  be  designated  to  carry  out  the 
functions  specified  in  subsection  (a).". 

NATIONAL  PRIORITY  GRANTS 

Sec.  107.  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42 
D.S.C.  3701  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  part  E. 

DISCRETIONARY  GRANTS 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Sections  601,  602,  and  603  of 
part  F  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3761-3762)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"PURPOSE 

"Sec.  501.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
provide  additional  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  States,  units  of  l(x:al  government, 
combinations  of  such  units,  and  private  non- 
profit organizations  for  purposes  of— 

"(1)  undertaking  educational  and  training 
programs  for  criminal  Justice  personnel: 

"(2)  providing  technical  assistance  to 
States  and  local  units  of  governments; 

"(3)  undertaking  projects  which  are  na- 
tional or  multi-State  in  scope  and  which  ad- 
dress the  purposes  specified  in  section  401; 
and 


"(4)  providing  financial  awlitanre  to 
States  and  units  of  local  government  for 
demonstration  programs  which,  in  view  of 
previous  research  or  experience,  are  likely 
to  lie  a  success  in  more  than  one  jurisdiction 
and  are  not  likely  to  be  funded  with  moneys 
from  other  sources. 

"PKRCKNTAGB  OP  APPROPRIATION  FOR 
DISCRETIONARY  GRANT  PROGRAM 

"Sec.  502.  Of  the  total  amount  appropri- 
ated for  part  D  and  this  part  in  any  fiscal 
year,  20  per  centum  shall  be  reserved  and 
set  aside  for  this  part  in  a  special  discretion- 
ary fund  for  use  by  the  Office  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  specified  in  section  501. 
Grants  under  this  part  may  be  made  for 
amounts  up  to  100  per  centum  of  the  costs 
of  the  programs  or  projects  contained  in  the 
approved  application. 

"PROCEDURE  FOR  ESTABLISHING  OISCRmORART 
PROGRAMS 

"Sic.  503.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Justice  Assistance  shall  periodically  es- 
tablish discretionary  programs  and  projects 
for  financial  assistance  under  this  part. 
Such  programs  and  projects  shall  be  consid- 
ered priorities  for  a  period  of  time  not  to 
exceed  three  years  from  the  time  of  such 
determination. 

"(b)  Such  Director  shall  annually  request 
the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  the  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  other  appropriate  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies  to  suggest  discretionary  pro- 
grams and  projects.  Such  Director  shall 
then,  pursuant  to  regulations,  annually  pub- 
lish the  proposed  priorities  pursuant  to  this 
part  and  invite  and  encourage  public  com- 
ment concerning  such  priorities.  Priorities 
shall  not  be  established  or  modified  until 
such  Director  has  provided  at  least  sixty- 
days  advance  notice  for  such  public  com- 
ment and  such  Director  shall  encourage  and 
invite  recommendations  and  opinion  con- 
cerning such  priorities  from  appropriate 
agencies  and  officials  of  State  and  units  of 
local  government.  After  considering  any 
comments  submitted  during  such  period  of 
time  and  after  consultation  with  appropri- 
ate agencies  and  officials  of  State  and  units 
of  local  government,  such  Director  shall  de- 
termine whether  existing  established  prior- 
ities should  be  modified.  Such  Director  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  the  prior- 
ities established  pursuant  to  this  part,  as 
amended  by  the  Justice  Assistance  Act  of 
1983,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year 
1984  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  for 
which  appropriations  will  be  available  to 
carry  out  the  program". 

(b)  Section  604  of  part  F  of  title  I  of  the 
Onmibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3764)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Administration"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Office". 

(c)  Section  605  of  part  F  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  UJS.C  3765)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"CKITKBIA  FOR  AWARD 

"Sbc.  505.  The  Office  shall,  in  iU  discre- 
tion and  according  to  the  criteria  and  on  the 
terms  and  conditions  it  determines  consist- 
ent with  this  part,  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  those  programs  or  projects  which 
most  clearly  satisfy  the  priorities  estab- 
lished under  section  503.  In  providing  such 
assistance  pursuant  to  this  part,  the  Office 
shall  consider  whether  certain  segments  and 
components  of  the  criminal  Justice  system 
have  received  a  disproportionate  allocation 


of  financial  aid  and  awlsfance  pursuant  to 
other  parts  of  this  title,  and.  if  such  a  find- 
ing is  made,  shall  assure  the  funding  of  such 
other  segments  and  components  of  the 
criminal  Justice  system  as  to  correct  inequi- 
ties resulting  from  such  disproportionate  al- 
locations. In  distributing  funds  under  this 
part  among  the  States,  the  Office  shall 
assure  that  the  problems  and  needs  of  all  of 
the  States  are  taken  into  account  and  shall 
fund  some  programs  and  projects  responsive 
to  each  State.". 

(d)  Section  606  of  part  F  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  UJ3.C  3766)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"PniOD  tOR  AWARD 

"Sbc.  506.  The  Office  may  provide  finan- 
cial aid  and  assistance  to  programs  or 
projects  under  this  part  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  three  years.  Grants  made  pursuant 
to  this  part  may  be  extended  or  renewed  by 
the  Office  for  an  additional  period  of  up  to 
two  years  if — 

"(1)  an  evaluation  of  the  program  or 
project  indicates  that  it  has  been  effective 
in  achieving  the  stated  goals  or  offers  the 
potential  for  improving  the  functioning  of 
the  criminal  justice  system:  and 

"(2)  the  State,  unit  of  local  government, 
or  combination  thereof  and  private  nonprof- 
it organizations  within  which  the  program 
or  project  has  been  conducted  agree  to  pro- 
vide at  least  one-half  of  the  total  cost  of 
such  program  or  project  from  any  source  of 
funds,  including  Federal  grants,  available  to 
the  eligible  Jurisdiction.". 

(e)  The  heading  for  part  F  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  V&.C.  3761-3766)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Part  F"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Part  E". 

(f)  Part  E  of  title  I,  as  so  redesignated,  of 
the  Omnibu.s  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3761-3766)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  604  as 
section  504. 

TRAINING  AND  MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  109.  (a)  Part  G  of  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (42  U.S.C.  3771-3775)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  sections  701,  702,  and 
703, 

(2)  in  section  705  by  striking  out  "Admin- 
istration" each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  heu  thereof  "Office",  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  sections  704  and  705 
as  sections  601  and  602,  respectively. 

(b)  The  heading  for  part  G  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3771-3775)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Part  G"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Part  F". 

administrative  provisions 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Part  H  of  title  I  of  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (42  U.S.C.  3781  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  section  80l. 

(b)  Sections  802  and  803  of  part  H  of  title 
I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of   1968  (42  U.S.C.  3782)  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"consitltation:  establishment  of  rules  and 

RBGtnjlTIONS 

"Sec.  701.  (a)  The  Office  of  Justice  Assist- 
ance, the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  De- 
linquency Prevention,  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics,  and  the  xVatlonal  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice are  authorized,  after  appropriate  con- 
sultation with  representatives  of  States  and 
units  of  local  government,  to  establish  such 
rules,   regulations,   and  procedures  as  are 


necessary  to  the  exercise  of  their  functions, 
and  as  are  consistent  with  the  stated  pur- 
pose of  this  title. 

"(b)  The  Office  of  Justice  Assistance 
shall,  after  consultation  with  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice,  the  Bureau  of  Justioe 
Statistics,  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention.  State  and  local 
governments,  and  the  appropriate  public 
and  private  agencies,  establish  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  assure 
the  continuing  evaluation  of  selected  pro- 
grams or  projects  conducted  pursuant  to 
parts  D  and  E,  in  order  to  determine— 

"(1)  whether  such  programs  or  projects 
have  achieved  the  performance  goals  stated 
in  the  original  application,  are  of  proven  ef- 
fectiveness, have  a  record  of  proven  success, 
or  offer  a  high  probabUity  of  improving  the 
criminal  Justice  system: 

"(2)  whether  such  programs  or  projects 
have  contributed  or  are  likely  to  contribute 
to  the  improvement  of  the  criminal  Justice 
system  and  the  reduction  and  prevention  of 
crime; 

"(3)  their  cost  in  relation  to  their  effec- 
tiveness in  achieving  stated  goals: 

"(4)  their  impact  on  communities  and  par- 
ticipants: and 

"(5)  their  implication  for  related  pro- 
grams. 

In  conducting  evaluations  described  in  this 
subsection,  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance 
shall,  when  practical,  compare  the  effective- 
ness of  programs  conducted  by  similar  appli- 
cants and  different  applicants.  The  Office 
of  Justice  Assistance  shall  also  require  ap- 
plicants under  part  D  to  submit  an  annual 
performance  report  concerning  activities 
carried  out  pursuant  to  part  D  together 
with  an  assessment  by  the  applicant  of  the 
effectiveness  of  those  activities  in  achieving 
the  objectives  of  section  401  of  this  title  and 
the  relationships  of  those  activities  to  the 
needs  and  objectives  specified  by  the  appli- 
cant in  the  application  submitted  pursuant 
to  section  403  of  this  title.  The  Office  shall 
suspend  funding  for  an  approved  applica- 
tion under  part  D  if  an  applicant  fails  to 
submit  such  an  annual  performance  report. 
"(c)  The  procedures  established  to  imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  this  title  shall  mini- 
mize paperwork  and  prevent  needless  dupli- 
cation and  unnecessary  delays  in  award  and 
expenditure  of  funds  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

"notice  and  hearing  on  denial  or 
termination  or  grant 

"Sec  702.  (a)  Whenever,  after  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  on  the 
record  in  accordance  with  section  554  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice,  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Sta- 
tistics, the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention,  or  the  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance  finds  that  a  recipient  of 
their  respective  assistance  under  this  title 
has  failed  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
provision  of  this  title,  any  regulations  or 
guidelines  promulgated  under  this  title,  or 
any  application  submitted  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title,  or  the  pro- 
visions of  any  other  applicable  Federal  Act, 
they,  until  satisfied  that  there  is  not  longer 
any  such  failure  to  comply,  shall— 

"(1)  terminate  payments  to  the  recipient 
under  this  title: 

"(2)  reduce  payments  to  the  recipient 
under  this  title  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  such  payments  which  were  not 
expended  in  accordance  with  this  title:  or 

"(3)  limit  the  availability  of  payments 
under  this  title  to  programs,  projects,  or  ac- 
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Uvttia  not  affected  by  nich  failure  to 
comply. 

"(b)  If  a  SUte  grant  application  filed 
under  part  D  or  any  grant  application  filed 
under  any  other  put  of  this  title  has  been 
rejected  or  a  State  applicant  under  part  D 
or  an  applicant  under  any  other  part  of  this 
title  haa  been  denied  a  grant  or  has  had  a 
grant,  or  any  portion  of  a  grant,  discontin- 
ued, terminated,  or  has  been  given  a  grant 
in  a  lesser  amount  that  such  applicant  be- 
lieves appropriate  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Utle.  the  National  Institute  of  Justice, 
the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  the  Office 
of  JuvenUe  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion, or  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  as 
appropriate,  shall  notify  the  applicant  or 
grantee  of  its  action  and  set  forth  the 
reason  for  the  action  taken.  Whenever  such 
an  applicant  or  grantee  requests  a  hearing, 
the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  the 
Bureau  of  Jxistice  SUtistlcs,  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion, the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  or  any 
authorized  officer  thereof,  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  hold  such  hearings  or  Investiga- 
tions. Including  hearings  on  the  record  in 
accordance  with  section  554  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  at  such  times  and 
places  as  necessary,  following  appropriate 
and  adequate  notice  to  such  applicant.  The 
findings  of  fact  and  determinations  made 
with  respect  thereto  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive, except  as  otherwise  provided  herein. 

"(c)  If  such  recipient  is  dissatisfied  with 
the  findings  and  determinations  of  the 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics,  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention,  or  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice,  following  notice 
and  hearing  provided  for  in  subsection  (a),  a 
request  may  be  made  for  rehearing,  under 
such  regulations  and  procedures  as  such 
Office,  Bureau,  or  Institute,  as  the  case  may 
lie,  may  establish,  and  such  recipient  shall 
be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  present  such 
additional  information  as  may  t>e  deemed 
appropriate  and  pertinent  to  the  matter  in- 
volved.". 

(c)  Section  804  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3784)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 

(d)  Section  805  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U3.C.  3785)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance, Research,  and  Statistics,  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration," 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance,", 

(2)  by  inserting  "the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention," 
before  "or  the  National  Institute  of  Justice" 
each  place  it  appears, 

(3)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion S03,  804,  or  815(cK2KG)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  702.  703,  or 
713(cK2)(0)".  and 

(4)  in  subaeetion  (b)  by  inserting  "the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention"  before  "or  the  Bureau  of  Jus- 
tice Statistics". 

(e)  Section  806  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1M8  (42  U.S.C.  3786)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"i»UGATioR  OP  ruMcnoits 
"8k.  705.  The  Attorney  General,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice,  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics,  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention,  and  the 


Office  of  Justice  Assistance  may  delegate  to 
any  of  their  respective  officers  or  employees 
such  functions  under  this  title  as  they  deem 
appropriate.". 

(f)  SecUon  807  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3787)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance. Research,  and  SUtistlcs,".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ".  and  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,  and 
the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 

(g)  Sections  810  and  811  of  part  H  of  title 
I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3788-3789)  are 
each  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance. Research,  and  Statistics."  each 
place  It  appears, 

(2)  by  striking  out ",  and  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  '  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,  and 
the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 

(h)  Section  812  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3789a)  is  amended  by 
striidng  out  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Jus- 
tice Assistance,  Research,  and  Statistics,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Director  of  the  Office  of  Jus- 
tice Assistance,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention.". 

(1)  Section  813  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3789b)  is  amended  In 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance. Research,  and  Statistics"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 

(J)  Section  814  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Oinnlbus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3789c)  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance. Research,  and  Statistics."  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention,",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Office 
of  Juvenile  Assistance",  and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (c)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  The  limiUtion  specified  in  the  Joint 
resolution  entitled  'Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
hibit expenditure  of  any  moneys  for  hous- 
ing, feeding,  or  transporting  conventions  or 
meetings',  approved  February  2,  1935  (31 
U.S.C.  551),  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  UUe. '. 

(k)  SecUon  815  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Onmibus  Oime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3789d)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance, Research,  and  Statistics"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Office  of  JuvenUe  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention,  the  National  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  and 
the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance",  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  "or 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 


tration" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the 
Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Dellnqueney 
Prevention,  or  the  Office  of  Justice  Assist- 
ance". 

(1)  SecUon  816  of  part  H  of  Utle  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3789e>  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"EXPORT  TO  PKaSIDKMT  AND  COHORKSS 

"Sbc.  816.  Not  later  than  April  1  of  each 
year,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  JusUce 
Assistance,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics,  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice  shall  each 
submit  a  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  on  their  ac- 
tivities under  this  title  during  the  fiscal  year 
next  preceding  such  date.". 

(m)  Section  817  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Onmibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3789f )  U  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance, Research,  and  Statistics"  each 
place  it  appears  tmd  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention,  the  National  Institute  of  Jus- 
tice, the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  and 
the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance", 

(2)  in  subsection  (d)  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 815(c)"  each  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  712(c)".  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (f  )— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance", 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Administrator"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Director". 

(n)  Section  818  of  part  H  of  tiUe  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3789g)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance, 
Research,  and  Statistics"  each  place  It  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Office 
of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion, the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  and  the  Office 
of  Justice  Assistance  together". 

(0)  Section  819  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3789h)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Office  of  Justice  As- 
sistance, Research,  and  Statistics,"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention,",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 

(p)  Section  820  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  37891)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection  (a),  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  "(b)". 
(q)  Section  823  of  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 

Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  37891)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Administration"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""Office". 

(r)  Part  H  of  title  I  of  the  Onmibus  Oime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (42 
U.S.C.  3781-37890)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  826. 

(s)  The  heading  for  part  H  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Oime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3781-37890)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Part  H"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Part  G". 

(t)  Part  O,  as  so  redesignated,  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Sate 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3781-37890)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  804,  805. 


807.  810.  811.  8U.  81S.  814.  815. 816. 817.  818. 
819.  sac,  831,  SXS.  828.  824.  825.  and  827  as 
aecUona  70S.  704.  706.  707.  708.  709.  710.  711. 
712.  713.  714.  715.  716.  717.  718.  719.  730. 731. 
733.  and  738.  reapecUvely. 

(u)  Part  G,  aa  lo  redeaignated.  of  tltie  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
StreeU  Act  of  1968  (43  VS.C.  S781-3789o)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  aecUona  808  and 
800. 

(V)  Fart  G.  as  ao  redesignated,  of  tiUe  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1068  (43  n.ac.  3781-37800)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section. 

"STAFP  aXTPPORr,  COORDIK ATION  OP  ACTlVlTiaS 

"Sac.  734.  The  Office  of  Justice  Assistance 
may  directly  provide  staff  support  to,  and 
assist  in  coordinating  the  activities  of,  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice,  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics,  and  the  Office  of  Juvenile 
Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention.". 

DKPUflTIOHS 

Sk.  111.  (a)  Section  901  of  part  I  of  tiUe  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
StreeU  Act  of  1968  (42  n.S.C.  3791)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Administration" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Office". 

(b)  Section  901(a)  of  part  I  of  tiUe  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1068  (42  n.S.C.  3791(a))  is  amended- 

(1)  in  paragraph  (4)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "renovation,  repairs,  re- 
modeling." after  "acquisition.",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ".  but  does  not  include 
renovation,  repaiia.  or  remodeling", 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (7),  (8).  and 
(13),  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (9),  (10), 
(11).  (12).  (14).  (15),  (16).  (17),  (18).  (19), 
(30),  and  (21)  as  paragraphs  (7),  (8),  (9), 
(10),  (11),  (12).  (13),  (14),  (15),  (16),  (17),  and 
(18),  respectively. 

(c)  The  heading  for  part  I  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3791)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Part  I"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Pari  H". 

(d)  Part  H,  as  so  redesignated,  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Oime  Control  and  Safe 
StreeU  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3791)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  901  as 
section  801. 

PUROtRG 

8k.  112.  (a)  Section  1001  of  part  J  of  title 
I  of  the  Omnibus  CMme  Control  and  Safe 
StreeU  Act  of  1968  (42  n.S.C.  3793)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"authorizatioii  op  appropriations 

"Sk.  901.  (a)  There  are  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
the  Bureau  of  Justice  SUtistics  835.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1083:  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984:  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1065:  and  $28,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
1086.  There  are  authoriaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice  $25,000,000  for 
the  flacal  year  1983:  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  yeex  1084:  $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1085:  and  $25,000,000  for  the  flacal  year 
1066.  There  are  authoriaed  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  parU  D.  E.  and  G,  and  for  the  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  the  remaining  func- 
tions of  the  Office  of  Justice  Awtotance, 
other  than  parU  F  and  K.  $170,000,000  for 
the  ftacal  year  ending  1083:  $170,000,000  for 
the  flacal  year  1084:  $170,000,000  for  the 
ftacal  year  1085:  and  $170,000,000  for  the 
flacal  year  1006.  Funds  appropriated  for  any 
ftacal  year  may  remain  available  for  obliga- 


tion until  expended.  There  te  authorized  to 
be  apivopriated  In  each  fiscal  year  such 
■uma  as  may  be  neoenary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  part  K. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  funtta  appropriated  under  tbto 
section  for  parU  D  and  E  of  thta  title  may 
be  transferred  or  reprogramed  for  carrying 
out  any  activity  which  is  not  authorized 
under  such  parta.". 

(b>  Part  J  of  titie  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  StieeU  Act  of  1968  (42 
U.&C.  370»-3703b)  ta  amended  by  striking 
out  secticMis  1002  and  1003. 

(c)  The  heading  for  part  J  of  titie  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  StreeU 
Act  of  1068  (42  nJS.C.  3703-3703b)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Part  J"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Part  I". 

(d)  Part  I.  as  so  redesignated,  of  titie  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
StreeU  Act  of  1968  (42  Va.C.  3793-3793b)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  section  1001  as 
section  001. 

onoMAL  pknaltixs 
Sxc.  113.  (a)  Section  1101  of  part  K  of  UUe 
I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
StreeU  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3795)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 

(b)  Section  1103  of  part  K  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  StreeU 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3795-3795b)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 

(c)  The  heading  for  part  K  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  StreeU 
Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  3795-379Sb)  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "Part  K"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Part  J". 

(d)  Part  J.  as  so  redesignated,  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
StreeU  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3795-3795b)  is 
amended   by   redesignating   sections    1101, 

1102.  and  1103  as  sections  1001,  1002,  and 
1003,  respectively. 

PUBLIC  SAPETT  OPPICERS'  DEATH  BEREPITS 

Sec.  114.  (a)  Sections  1201  and  1204  of 
part  L  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  StreeU  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C. 
3797-3797C)  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"Administration"  each  place  it  appears  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Office". 

(b)  The  heading  for  part  L  of  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  StreeU 
Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3797-3797c)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ""Part  L"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Part  K". 

(c)  Part  K,  as  so  redesignated,  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
StreeU  Act  of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  3797-37970  U 
amended  by  redesignating  sections  1201, 
1202.  1203,  and  1204  as  sections  1101,  1102, 

1103.  and  1104,  respectively. 

TRANSITION 

Sec.  115.  (a)  SecUon  1301  of  part  M  of  UUe 
I  of  the  Omnibus  CMme  Control  and  Safe 
StreeU  Act  of  1968  (42  UwS.C.  3799)  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a>— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  '"(a)",  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  reg- 
ulations, and  instructions  issued  under  this 
titie  which  are  In  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Justice  Assistance  Act  of 
1063  shall  ccmtinue  in  effect  according  to 
their  terms  until  modified,  terminated,  su- 
perseded, set  aside,  or  revoked  by  ttie  Fteai- 
dent,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Director  of 


the  Biu-eau  of  Justice  Statistics,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Office  <A  Juvenfle  Jus- 
tice and  IMinquency  Prevention,  or  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance 
with  reapect  to  their  functions  under  thta 
title  or  by  operation  of  law.", 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (J),  and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subaeetion  (k)  as  sub- 
section (J). 

(b)  The  heading  for  part  M  of  title  I  of  . 
the    Omnibus    Crime    Control    and    Safe 
StreeU   Act   of    1968   (42   n.8.C.   3799)   ta 
amended  by  striking  out  "Part  M"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "'Part  L". 

(c)  Part  L,  as  so  redesignated,  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
StreeU  Act  of  1968  (42  n.S.C.  3799)  ta 
amended  by  redesignating  section  1301  aa 
section  1201. 

TABLX  OP  CONTENTS 

Sec.  116.  The  table  of  contenU  of  titie  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
StreeU  Act  of  1968  (42  VS-C.  3701-3700)  to 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  item  relating  to  part 
A  to  read  as  follows: 

"Part  A— Oppicb  op  Justice  AssistancK". 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 103, 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  items  relat- 
ing to  part  D  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  406.  SUte  office.", 
and 

(4)  by  amending  the  items  relating  to 
parU  El  F,  G.  H,  L  J.  K,  L,  and  M,  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Part  E— Ducian<niaRT  Gsants 
"Sec.  501.  Purpose. 
"Sec.  502.  Percentage  of  appropriation  for 

discretionary  grant  program. 
"Sec  503.  Procedure  for  establishing  discre- 
tionary programs. 
"Sec.  504.  Application  requirements. 
""Sec.  505.  Oiteria  for  award. 
"'Sec.  506.  Period  for  award. 

"Part  F— Training  and  Manpower 
Development 

"Sec.  601.  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
training  of  SUte  and  local 
criminal  Justice  personneL 

"Sec.  602.  Criminal  Justice  education  pro- 
gram. 
"Part  G— Administratioh  Provisions 

"Sec.  701.  ConsuIUUon:  esUblishment  of 
rules  and  regulations. 

""Sec.  702.  Notice  and  hearing  on  denial  or 
termination  of  grant. 

"'Sec.  703.  Finality  of  determinations. 

"Sec.  7(K.  Appellate  court  review. 

""Sec.  705.  Delegation  of  functions. 

"Sec  706.  Subpena  power  authority  to  hold 
hearings. 

"Sec.  707.  Employment  of  hearing  officers. 

"Sec  708.  Authority  to  use  available  serv- 
ices. 

"Sec  709.  C(»isultation  with  other  Federal. 
State,  and  local  officials. 

"Sec  710.  Reimbursement  authority. 

"Sec  711.  Services  of  experU  and  consult- 
ants: advisory  committees. 

"Sec.  712.  Prohibition  of  Federal  control 
over  State  and  local  criminal 
Justice  agencies. 

"Sec  713.  Report  to  President  and  Coo-. 
gress. 

"Sec.  714.  Recordkeeping  requirement. 

"Sec  715.  Confidentiality  of  information. 

"Sec  716.  Authority  to  accept  voluntary 
servicea. 
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"Sec  717.  Administration  of  JuvenUe  delin- 
quency programs. 

"Sec  718.  Prohibition  of  land  acquisition. 

"Sec  719.  Prohibition  on  use  of  CIA  serv- 
ices. 

"Sec  710.  Indian  liability  waiver. 

"Sec.  731.  District  of  Columbia  matching 
fund  source. 

"Sec  722.  Limitation  on  civil  Justice  mat- 
ters. 

"Sec  733.  Priwn  industry  enhancement. 

"Sec  734.  Staff  support;  coordination  of  ac- 
Uvities. 
"Pa«t  H— DEmnnoiis 

"Sec  801.  Definitions. 

"Pakt  I— Puhbiho 

"Sec  901.  Authorisation  of  appropriations. 
"P*«T  J— CmmniAL  Pdialtibs 

"Sec  1001.  BUsuse  of  Federal  assistance. 

"Sec  lOOX  Falsification  or  concealment  of 
facts. 

"Sec  1003.  Conspiracy  to  commit  offense 
against  United  States. 
"P*«i  K— Public  Safety  Omcras'  Dsath 
Bsmnrs 

"Sec.  1101.  Payments. 

"Sec  1103.  Limitations. 

"Sec  1103.  Definitions. 

"Sec  1104.  Administrative  provisions. 
"P*«T  L— TKAKsmoH— EmcnvK  Date— 
Rkfbaub 

"Sec  1201.  Continuation  of  rules,  authori- 
ties, and  proceedings.". 

rUHDIKG  or  PROGRAMS  RECEHTXT  COMMKlfCKD 

Sbc  117.  During  the  period  beginning  on 
April  1,  1983.  and  ending  1  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  funds  ex- 
pended by  a  State  or  local  government  to 
carry  out  a  new  program  or  project  of  a 
type  described  In  section  401(a)  of  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1988  (43  U.S.C.  3741(a))  for  which  assistance 
Is  requested  under  part  D  of  such  Act  may 
be  included,  for  purposes  of  determining 
such  assistance,  as  pajt  of  the  non-Federal 
portion  of  the  cost  of  such  program  or 
project. 

RZrEKOtCKS  m  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  118.  (a)  Any  reference  to  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration,  or  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  in  any  law  other 
than  this  Act  and  the  Omnibus  (>ime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  applicable 
to  activities,  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
that  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  are  carried  out  by  the  Office  of  Justice 
Assistance  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  or  to  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

(b)  Any  reference  to  the  Office  of  Justice 
Aaaistance,  Research,  and  Statistics,  or  to 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Justice  Assist- 
ance. Research,  and  Statistics,  in  any  law 
other  than  this  Act  and  the  Omnibus  CMme 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1988,  appli- 
cable to  activities,  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  that  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act  are  carried  out  by  the  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance,  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics,  the  National  Institute  of  Justice. 
or  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  Delinquen- 
cy Prevention  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  National  Insti- 
tute of  Justice,  or  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice 
Delinquency  Prevention,  or  to  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics, 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice,  or  the  Administrator  of  the  Office 


of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion, as  the  case  may  be. 

TBCHHICAL  AIIEIIDICEIITS  TO  OTHER  LAWS 

Sac.  119.  (a)  Section  5314  of  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Di- 
rector. Office  of  Justice  Assistance.  Re- 
search, and  Statistics.". 

(b)  SecUon  5315  of  Utle  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Administrator  of  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance.",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  Item: 

"Director.  Office  of  Justice  Assistance.". 

(c)  Section  305  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation Organization  Act  (20  U.S.C.  3445)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Office  of  Justice  Assistance", 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  408"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  602". 

OPTEKSES  UfVOLVniG  PRISON-ltAOE  GOODS 

Sec.  120.  Section  1761(c)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "seven"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "twenty",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Administrator  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Director 
of  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance". 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker,  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Durbin,  Chairman  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
2175)  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes,  had  come  to 
no  resolution  thereon. 


THAT  CRUMBLING 
INPRASTRUCTURE 

(Mr.  CLINGE31  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  a  recent  study  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  shows  that  gov- 
ernment on  all  levels  should  spend  $11 
billion  more  each  year  to  repair  our 
roads  and  water  and  sewer  systems. 
Congress  has  refused  to  bring  pork 
barrel  practices  under  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  Congress  needs  is 
a  systematic  approach  for  alienating 
our  limited  resources  for  public  works 
investments.  This  week,  the  House 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  will  mark  up  legislation 
which  will  make  it  possible  to  rank  the 
cost  effectiveness  of  our  capital  invest- 
ments by  creating  a  capital  budget. 

The  legislation,  called  the  Federal 
Capital  Investment  Act  of  1983,  re- 
quires an  inventory  of  all  public  works 
facilities  to  determine  their  condition 
and  the  cost  of  maintaining  them.  The 
idea  is  that  Congress  would  then  use 


the  information  to  set  ctujital  invest- 
ment priorities  as  part  of  budget  delib- 
erations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission.  I 
request  that  an  editorial  in  today's 
issue  of  the  Washington  Post  entitled 
"That  Crumbling  Infrastructure"  be 
reprinted  in  the  Rbcord  for  the  bene- 
fit of  our  colleagues.  And  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  legislation 
when  it  comes  before  the  full  House. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  9. 19831 
That  Crumbliiig  Irfrastructttre 

Ever  since  policy  experts  drew  attention  a 
couple  of  years  ago  to  the  dilapidated  state 
of  many  public  facilities,  proposals  for  re- 
pairing what  came  to  be  called  the  nation's 
Infrastructure  have  abounded.  So  extreme 
was  the  deterioration  said  to  be  that  tril- 
lions of  dollars  would  be  needed  to  put  high- 
ways, sewers,  transit  systems  and  other 
public  works  In  decent  condition.  Two 
recent  studies,  however,  suggest  that  the  sit- 
uation is  more  manageable  than  had  been 
supposed.  That's  the  good  news.  The  bad 
news  is  that  dealing  with  it  will  probably  re- 
quire a  far  more  disciplined  approach  to 
public  works  financing  than  Congress  is 
likely  to  accept. 

A  survey  of  809  cities  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  Conference  of 
Mayors  found  that  almost  all  face  sizable 
repair  Jobs,  but  that  the  cost  of  urgent  re- 
pairs was  relatively  modest  and  that  local 
resources  could  cover  much  of  it.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  similarly  found 
that— despite  the  $5.5  billion  added  last  year 
to  annual  highway  spending  and  the  $4  bil- 
lion voted  in  the  recent  public  works  "Jobs" 
bill— all  levels  of  government  needed  to  step 
up  capital  spending  by  about  $11  billion  a 
year.  But,  the  study  observed,  most  of  the 
spending  shortfall  could  be  met  by  better  al- 
location of  current  federal  dollars. 

The  CBO  criticized  current  federal  public 
works  policy  for  overemphasizing  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities,  for  channeling  dollars 
to  projects  of  local  interest  but  low  national 
priority,  and  for  encouraging  states  and  lo- 
calities to  neglect  needed  repair  and  replace- 
ment of  existing  facilities.  Most  essential 
public  works  systems  are  already  In  place, 
and  emphasis  In  federal  spending  should 
now  shift  from  new  construction  to  repair. 
The  federal  government  also  needs  to  find  a 
better  way  to  expend  its  resources  on  truly 
national  concerns  while  giving  states  and  lo- 
calities more  flexibility  in  addressing  their 
widely  varying  public  works  needs. 

To  get  Congress  to  plan  public  works  ex- 
penditures more  sensibly,  Reps.  Bill  Cllnger 
and  Bob  Edgar  have  been  pushing  the  idea 
of  requiring  the  administration  to  prepare 
an  Inventory  of  the  nation's  capital  assets 
and  to  make  annual  assessments  of  the 
most-needed  Improvements  and  repairs.  The 
administration  wisely  opposes  the  idea  of  a 
separate  "capital  budget,"  on  the  ground 
that  this  would  be  an  invitation  to  run  up 
still  larger  federal  deficits.  But  it  has 
warmed  somewhat  to  the  idea  of  compelling 
Congress  to  consider  the  long-term  implica- 
tions of  its  public  works  spending  decisions. 

All  this  sensible  advice,  however,  is  likely 
to  fall  on  deaf  ears  in  Congress.  As  long  as 
congressmen  Judge  their  worth  to  their  con- 
stituents by  the  imposing  public  works  they 
cause  to  be  constructed  in  their  districts— 
never  mind  the  future  cost  of  maintaining 
them— the  poor  old  Infrastructure  is  likely 


to  keep  crumbling  while  the  repair  biUs 
steadily  mount. 


D  1450 
AID  TO  GREECE  AND  TURKEY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Badham) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly I  and  other  members  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  returned  from  a 
trip  to  the  Mideast,  where  we  had  the 
opportimity  to  visit  Turkey  and 
Greece  as  well  as  Beirut.  Crete,  and 
the  Naples  headquarters  of  NATO. 
Since  returning  to  the  United  States  I 
have  noted  that  both  the  newspapers 
and  the  Congressional  Record  have 
included  a  number  of  articles  and 
statements  against  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  military  and  econom- 
ic assistance  to  Turkey.  We  have  here 
a  vivid  test  of  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  above  parochial  concerns, 
ethnic  passions,  and  the  penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish  attitudes  frequently 
brought  to  the  subject  of  foreign  aid. 

There  is  no  place,  across  the  entire 
range  of  foreign  aid  recipients,  where 
the  United  States  will  receive  more 
cost-effective  returns  than  from  the 
investment  of  our  foreign  aid  dollars 
in  Turkey.  In  this  case,  moreover,  dol- 
lars devoted— lent,  not  given,  for  the 
most  part— to  the  modernization  of 
Turkey's  Armed  Forces  are  in  some 
ways  more  effectively  spent  than  dol- 
lars for  the  modernization  of  Ameri- 
ca's own  Armed  Forces.  This  is  simply 
because  Turkey  is  there,  where  the 
threat  is,  with  a  large  pool  of  trained 
military  manpower,  and  we  are  not. 

Surely  the  importance  of  a  militarily 
strong  and  politically  stable  Tvwkey 
and  Greece  cannot  be  misunderstood 
by  any  Member  here.  The  briefest 
glance  at  a  map  makes  the  case  imme- 
diately. Turkey  is  a  country  located  at 
the  threshold  of  a  most  critical  region, 
at  the  juncture  of  NATO's  southern 
flank  and  the  turbulent  Middle  East. 
Prom  time  immemorial  this  region  has 
been  a  prime  target  for  sustained  pres- 
sure and  penetration  by  those  who 
have  ruled  in  Moscow.  Current  events 
remind  us  that  Soviet  objectives  for 
the  region  are.  if  anything,  more  ambi- 
tious than  those  of  the  tsars  before 
them:  FYom  Afghanistan  to  the  Soviet 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  we  see  evi- 
dence of  a  constant  Soviet  effort  to 
expand  power  and  influence  in  the 
region  at  the  expense  of  the  West  and 
of  the  independence  of  the  people  who 
live  there.  Sometimes  the  Soviets 
make  headway;  sometimes  they  have 
lost  ground.  They  have  never  had  a 
free  ride  and  easy  access  to  the  region. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  is  the  ob- 
stacle presented  by  a  Turkey  firmly 
allied  with  the  West  in  NATO  and  ori- 
ented toward  the  West  in  her  atti- 
tudes. 


This  whole  region,  including  Turkey 
and  Greece,  need  protection  by  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
NATO  alliance.  Do  not  be  misled  by 
the  temporary  drop  in  oil  prices.  The 
oil  is  still  there  and  vital  to  the  future 
of  the  industrial  world.  Israel  is  still 
there  and  the  delicate  processes  of 
building  peace  between  Israel  and  her 
neighbors  require  insulation  from  un- 
restricted Soviet  meddling.  The  south- 
em  flank  of  NATO,  the  Turkish 
straits,  the  vital  links  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  Sea  are  still  there  and 
the  United  States  remains  committed 
by  treaty  and  law  to  send  American 
forces  to  defend  them  if  need  be.  Else- 
where in  the  foreign  aid  budget  and  in 
our  defense  budget  we  are  spending 
billions  of  dollars  to  back  these  inter- 
ests and  commitments.  It  is  no  exag- 
geration to  say  that  we  stand  to  waste 
all  this  other  spending  if  we  do  not  do 
at  least  the  bare  minimum  to  help 
Turkey  modernize  her  military  estab- 
lishment on  a  sustained  basis.  This  is 
all  the  administration  is  asking  for. 
Turkey's  Armed  Forces  are  in  danger- 
ously poor  shape,  despite  the  best  ef- 
forts of  good  soldiers  to  do  the  most 
with  what  they  have  been  able  to  get. 
As  a  result  of  decades-long  hand-me- 
down  status  and  the  U.S.  arms  embar- 
go of  the  mid-1970's.  Turkey  still  has  a 
military  establishment  with  Korean 
war  vintage  equipment.  The  size  and 
quality  of  Soviet  forces  for  operating 
against  Turkey— Soviet  air,  land,  and 
naval  forces— have  been  steadily  in- 
creasing. When  the  East- West  balance 
of  forces  worldwide  is  far  from  satis- 
factory to  us  it  is  simply  an  intolerable 
risk  to  leave  Turkey  in  a  seriously  defi- 
cient military  state.  It  is  like  leaving 
an  open  gasoline  can  next  to  your  fur- 
nace in  the  basement.  Who  would  run 
such  a  risk? 

Throughout  hearings  and  debate  on 
aid  to  Turkey  and  to  its  neighbor 
Greece,  heated  statements  have  been 
made  as  to  how  deserving  one  country 
is  and  how  undeserving  of  American 
support  the  other  supposedly  is.  Many 
of  these  statements  arise  from  pas- 
sions and  resentments  that  have  their 
causes  way  back  in  history  and  have 
migrated  to  our  shores.  This  case  is 
not  unique  in  our  foreign  affairs.  This 
body  wrestles  constantly  with  the  ef- 
fects of  such  feelings  among  its  con- 
stituents. The  Congress  cannot  allow 
itself  to  be  just  a  sounding  board  for 
regional  and  ethnic  feelings,  especially 
when  it  considers  foreign  and  national 
security  policy  issues.  In  any  case,  the 
record  shows  very  clearly  that,  not- 
withstanding energetic  claims  to  the 
contrary,  our  Turkish  ally  in  NATO  is 
a  deserving  recipient  of  Ameri(»n  sup- 
port. Turkey  is  a  loyal  ally  who  has 
supported  us  and  fought  with  us  in 
the  postwar  era.  We  have  never  ques- 
tioned her  NATO  commitment.  In  pro- 
portion to  her  national  wealth,  she 
shoulders  the  largest  defense  bimien 


in  the  alliance.  She  has  struggled  ef- 
fectively to  overcome  the  results  of 
tabilization,  and  of  poliU- 
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cal  destabilization  through  terrorism, 
fomented  by  her  northern  neighbors, 
that  threatened  to  destroy  any  pros- 
pects for  demcxracy  in  that  country. 
Hard  though  it  may  be  for  some 
people  to  accept  this,  Turkey's  mili- 
tary leaders  are  genuinely  committed 
to  the  cause  of  developing  a  modem, 
civilized,  democratic,  and  Westem-ori-- 
ented  society  in  Turkey;  they  are  not 
the  power-hungry  defenders  of  rich 
oligarchies  we  find  elsewhere.  More- 
over. Turkey's  leaders  have  shown 
themselves  willing  to  negotiate  fair 
and  reasonable  solutions  to  local  prob- 
lems that  arouse  hot  tempers  on  the 
other  side  of  Aegean  Sea.  We  do  not 
have  many  Turkish  constituents  in 
our  districts;  but  we  ought  not  forget 
that  Turkey's  political  leaders  do.  We 
would  be  very  fortunate  indeed  if  our 
allies  behaved  with  the  good  sense  and 
patience  that  Turkey  shows  toward  us. 

But  the  bottom  line  remains  as  I 
stated  at  the  beginning:  Support  for 
the  Turkish  aid  appropriation  is  sup- 
port for  our  national  interest,  for  the 
security  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
strengthening  of  our  vital  role  as  the 
leader  of  an  alliance  of  free  nations, 
and  for  the  enhancement  of  stability 
in  a  dangerous  part  of  a  dangerous 
world. 

Robert  W.  Komer.  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Turkey  during  1968-69.  published 
an  article  in  the  April  5.  1983.  Wall 
Street  Journal  that  addressed  this 
issue,  and  even  re<x)mmended  a  solu- 
tion to  some  of  the  problems  we  must 
face  in  this  area.  I  recommend  that  all 
Members  take  the  time  to  read  it. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  5. 
1983] 

Aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey:  The  70-Percent 
Solution 

(By  Robert  W.  Komer) 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  American 
policy  has  recognized  the  strategic  impor- 
tance of  Turkey  as  the  southeast  flank  of 
NATO  and  a  barrier  to  Soviet  naval  egress 
from  the  Black  Sea.  Americans  have  also 
been  Impressed  with  Turkey's  steadiness  In 
standing  up  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and  its  willing- 
ness to  maintain  strong  defensive  forces. 
Hence  Turkey  was  one  of  the  first  recipients 
of  postwar  U.S.  military  aid.  even  before  the 
founding  of  NATO.  More  recently,  eastern 
Turkey's  strategic  position  on  the  flank  of 
any  Soviet  attempt  to  capitalize  on  the 
chaos  in  Iran  to  threaten  Western  access  to 
vital  Persian  Gulf  oil  has  further  enhanced 
its  strategic  value. 

Increasingly,  however,  our  strategic  Inter- 
est in  helping  Turkey  has  become  mort- 
gaged to  the  deteriorating  relations  between 
Turkey  and  its  Western  neighbor,  Greece. 
Though  Greece  and  Turkey  are  NATO 
allies,  and  share  a  common  concern  over  the 
only  visible  threat  to  their  external  securi- 
ty, their  relationship  has  increasingly  been 
marred  by  bilateral  disputes,  especially  over 
Cyprus,  which  in  turn  has  affected  congres- 
sional willingness  to  meet  Turkish  aid 
needs.  Indeed,  Congress  imposed  a  four-year 
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embargo  on  any  mlliUry  aid  to  Turkey 
(1974-78),  which  led  to  a  serious  weakening 
of  Turkey's  already  obsolescent  forces, 
highly  depoMlent  on  the  U.S.  (and  Germa- 
ny) for  modem  equipment.  In  short,  at  the 
very  time  when  U.S.  Interest  in  keeping 
Turkey  strong  had  grown  as  a  result  of  the 
chaoa  In  Iran  and  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, Greece's  success  in  highlighting 
tta  own  feari  of  Turkey  has  had  a  damping 
effect  on  UJS.  willingness  to  aid  Turkey. 

The  irony  is  that  Athen's  current  para- 
noia over  the  "threat"  of  Turkish  attack 
finds  no  echo  in  Ankara.  While  I  will  no 
doubt  be  accused  of  being  pro-Turkish  for 
saying  so,  Ankara  sees  absolutely  no  per- 
centage in  hostility  toward  Greece.  Nor 
have  I  ever  found  a  professional  in  the  State 
Department,  Pentagon  or  CIA  who  took  this 
threat  seriously.  Turkey  needs  Greece's 
nearby  Aegean  Islands  like  it  needs  a  hole  in 
the  head.  Just  look  at  the  deployment  pat- 
tern of  Turkish  forces— the  vast  bulk  of 
them  facing  Bulgaria  to  the  north  and  the 
n&SJl.  to  the  east.  Very  few  are  aligned 
against  Greece. 

Instead  Ankara  worries  primarily  about 
the  Soviet  satellite  military  buildup  on  its 
borders,  the  Iranian  revolution  on  its  vul- 
nerable eastern  flank,  the  Iran-Iraq  war  and 
Syria's  increasing  dependence  on  Soviet 
arms.  All  this  suggests  that  Ankara  means  it 
when  it  claims  that  it  wants  a  return  to  the 
Ataturk-Venizelos  era  of  good  relations  with 
its  Greek  ally.  Otherwise  Turkey  would  be 
practically  surrounded  by  hostile  or  unsta- 
ble sUtes. 

But  Greece  has  shrewdly  managed  to 
make  the  level  of  U.S.  military  aid  to 
Turkey  hostage  to  maintenance  of  a  7-to-lO 
aid  ratio  between  the  two  countries,  arguing 
that  this  method  of  keeping  aid  to  Greece 
at  nearly  comparable  levels  is  essential  to 
prevent  a  Turkish  attack.  Neither  the  Pen- 
tagon nor  Slate  Department  has  ever  seen 
any  strategic  sense  in  this  ratio,  which  oper- 
ates in  fact  to  reduce  aid  to  Turkey,  while 
Greece's  stronger  economy  permits  more 
arms  purchases  elsewhere.  But  successive 
administrations  have  been  compelled  to 
accept  it  as  Congress's  price  for  providing 
Turkey  even  modest  military  aid. 

Almost  unnoticed  by  the  press,  the  latest 
act  in  this  long-lived  drama  is  taking  place 
on  Capitol  Hill.  The  current  debate  between 
the  administration  and  Congress  is  ostensi- 
bly over  whether  telling  Greece  in  advance 
how  much  military  aid  it  will  get  will  en- 
hance the  prospects  of  the  new  base  agree- 
ment under  negotiation  or  whether  holding 
up  our  final  offer  until  aJUr  we  get  a  satis- 
factory agreement  will  give  us  greater  lever- 
age. UnderUrlng  this,  however,  is  another  at- 
tempt on  the  Hill  to  get  more  aid  for  Greece 
by  tying  it  vU  the  7-to-IO  raUo  to  the  Turk- 
ish aid  leveL 

Strengthening  Greece  militarily  is  just  as 
much  in  the  n.S.  interest  as  strengthening 
Turkey.  Both  are  essential  to  credible  deter- 
rence/defense of  NATO's  vulnerable  south- 
east flank.  But  Turkey's  needs  are  much 
greater  than  Greece's,  especially  now  that 
Ankara  and  Washington  want  to  strengthen 
deterrence  on  Turkey's  distant  Caucasus 
frontier  (1,000  mOes  from  Greece)  to  help 
protect  Persian  Gulf  oU. 

The  7-to-lO  ratio  is  absurd,  and  a  waste  of 
the  D.S.  taxpayers'  money.  It  is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  special  interest  politics  cutting 
across  U.S.  strategic  interests.  Contrary  to 
the  synthetic  issue  of  a  Turkish  threat  to 
Greece  whipped  up  by  some  Greek  politi- 
cians, milltanr  air  to  Turkey  in  fact  helps 
defend  Greece  (and  vice  vena.) 


But  another  confrontation  between  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  would  serve  nobody, 
least  of  all  Turkey,  which  would  almost 
surely  end  up  getting  less  than  otherwise. 
Therefore  let  me  suggest  a  one-time  com- 
promise. Why  doesn't  Congress  approve 
seven-tenths  as  much  in  fiscal  1984  military- 
sales  credits  for  Greece  as  for  Turkey,  pro- 
vided that  a  satisfactory  base  agreement  is 
reached,  but  simultaneously  repudiate  alle- 
giance to  a  7-to-lO  ratio  and  direct  the  Pen- 
tagon to  base  further  aid  requests  solely  on 
respective  needs?  Turkey  should  also  get 
such  aid  on  distinctly  easier  terms,  given  its 
lesser  ability  to  pay.  U.S.  aid  policy  should 
promote  Greek-Turkish  rapprochement,  not 
serve  as  a  device  for  rehashing  divisive  bilat- 
eral Issues  at  the  expense  of  our  clear  stra- 
tegic interest  in  helping  meet  the  needs  of 
both  countries.* 


WHY  IS  THERE  A  HOUSING 
EKfERGENCT? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow the  House  will  (^insider  the 
Emergency  Housing  Assistance  Act, 
H.R.  1983.  There  may  be  some  who 
will  ask  what  the  emergency  is  and 
others  who  will  claim  that  there  is  no 
problem.  But  there  is  a  housing  emer- 
gency, and  I  will  explain  why. 

Two  years  ago.  long-term  unemploy- 
ment in  this  country  affected  perhaps 
2  million  people.  Today,  there  are  4% 
million  people  who  have  been  out  of 
work  for  at  least  15  weeks.  Two  years 
ago,  maybe  one  out  of  every  eight  un- 
employed people  had  been  looking  for 
work  for  as  long  as  6  months.  Today 
one  out  of  four— a  full  25  percent— of 
the  unemployed  have  been  looking  for 
work  6  months  or  better.  Almost  none 
of  the  unemployed  are  people  who 
quit  work;  in  fact,  the  quit  rate  has  de- 
creased enormously  in  these  last  2 
years— and  there  could  be  no  surer 
sign  than  that  of  how  difficult  the 
times  are. 

Translated  into  the  ability  to  pay 
mortgages,  these  statistics  tell  us  that 
there  is  a  housing  emergency.  But 
long-term  unemployment  is  not  the 
only  reason  there  is  an  emergency;  the 
rate  of  foreclosures  has  increased  by 
leaps  and  boimds.  Last  year  there  were 
as  many  home  foreclosures  as  there 
were  in  the  worst  year  of  the  Great 
Depression.  The  indicators  this  year 
are  even  worse.  Why?  because  with 
the  consistent  and  persistent  long- 
term  imemployment  we  have  had  in 
these  last  2  years,  more  and  more 
people  have  run  out  of  savings,  run 
out  of  ways  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door,  run  out  of  ways  to  ask  the  bank- 
ers to  show  forbearance. 

Despite  this  overwhelming  evidence, 
there  may  be  some  who  still  claim  that 
there  is  no  problem.  They  may  say 
that  the  long-term  unemployed  are 
Just  teenagers  who  do  not  own  homes. 
That  is  not  the  case.  Since  1981  the 


unemployment  rate  for  male  workers 
over  age  20  has  increased  by  SO  per- 
cent, and  it  has  increased  by  100  per- 
cent over  the  experience  of  1979.  Tra- 
ditionally it  is  adult  males  who  have 
the  lowest  rate  of  unemployment  in 
this  country,  but  today  more  than  10 
percent  of  all  such  workers  are  out  of 
work. 

But  nationwide  statistics  are  only  a 
mask  that  covers  the  real  hardship. 
Nationwide  unemplosrment  may  be  at 
10  percent,  but  in  town  after  town, 
city  after  city,  one-fourth  or  one-fifth 
of  the  people  may  be  out  of  work.  In  a 
town  like  Pueblo,  Colo.,  there  are 
3,000  steelworkers  laid  off.  In  the 
copper  mines,  in  the  iron  mines,  in  the 
auto  towns — everywhere  that  you  look, 
the  people  who  have  worked  in  this 
Nation's  most  basic  and  vital  indus- 
tries are  suffering  monstrous  levels  of 
unemployment.  These  are  people  who 
by  and  large  have  never  been  laid  off. 
never  quit,  never  expected  to  be  laid 
off,  and  certainly  never  expected  to 
see  their  whole  towns  shut  down,  but 
it  has  happened;  sometimes  by  slow 
degrees  and  sometimes  with  devastat- 
ing speed,  but  it  has  happened. 

Less  than  70  percent  of  this  Nation's 
industrial  capacity  is  in  use  today. 
Fanners  have  seen  a  parity  loss  of  20 
percent  in  the  past  2  years.  Bankrupt- 
cy is  on  the  rise.  Long-term  unemploy- 
ment is  not  shrinking— it  is  growing. 
Forty  percent  of  the  people  who  are 
looking  for  work  today  have  been  out 
of  work  for  at  least  3V^  months;  a 
quarter  of  the  unemployed  have  been 
looking  for  work  better  than  6 
months.  And  I  emphasize,  long-term 
unemployment  is  growing,  not  going 
down. 

There  is  only  so  long  that  a  family 
can  go  with  curtailed  or  totally  lost 
income.  There  is  only  so  far  that 
people  can  stretch,  and  that  is  why  we 
are  now  seeing  a  rise  in  mortgage  fore- 
closures, an  increase  in  business  bank- 
ruptcies. No  one,  not  even  the  most  ad- 
amant opponent  of  H.R.  1983,  denies 
that  there  is  a  problem.  No  one,  not 
even  the  most  hardened  ideologue, 
claims  that  we  are  about  to  see  an  end 
to  massive  unemployment,  let  alone 
the  monstrous  growth  of  long-term 
unemployment.  What  are  we  to  do? 

Should  we  sit  idly  by  and  watch 
people  lose  their  homes,  their  savings, 
and  their  hopes?  I  say  no.  Not  when 
we  know  that  50  years  ago  the  Nation 
faced  similar  problems  and  came  up 
with  a  workable  solution.  Not  when 
today  we  have  a  workable  solution  in 
the  form  of  H.R.  1983. 

The  debate  on  H.R.  1983  will  per- 
haps soimd  complex,  but  the  issue 
boils  down  to  one  simple  conflict:  The 
claim  that  mortgage  foreclosures  can 
be  prevented  without  any  action 
except  an  exhortation  to  bankers,  a  re- 
quest that  they  be  merciful.  That  is 
the  central  issue:  Does  it  take  real  fi- 


nancial help  to  solve  a  real  financial 
problem?  I  say  that  it  does,  and  that  is 
what  HJl.  1983  provides:  Real  finan- 
cial anistance  to  people  who  face  real 
financial  problems  through  no  fault  of 
their  own.  Real  help  to  people  who 
need  real  help  to  keep  their  homes. 

The  Emergency  Housing  Assistance 
Act  is  a  loan  program.  If  a  homeowner 
is  facing  foreclosure,  and  if  that  home- 
owner has  gotten  into  a  f  iiumcial  bind 
because  of  an  involuntary  loss  of 
income,  that  person  may  be  eligible 
for  assistance.  To  qualify  for  a  loan, 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  and  a  sub- 
stitute that  I  will  offer  tomorrow,  the 
applicant  must  demonstrate  real  need; 
there  will  be  a  stringent  limitation  on 
the  assets  a  person  can  have  and  still 
qualify  for  a  loan.  Further,  the  appli- 
cant must  show  that  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  work  out  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  lender,  and  no  loan  can 
be  made  available  for  any  property 
that  is  extravagant  or  luxurious— the 
mortgage  must  be  within  FHA  limits, 
and  cannot  include  luxurious  amen- 
ities. 

Once  the  borrower  has  demonstrat- 
ed his  real  need,  and  once  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  no  other  recourse  but  an 
emergency  loan,  then  an  applicant  can 
qualify  for  help. 

The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  receives  the  application 
and  decides  the  case  within  45  days.  If 
the  Secretary  approves  an  emergency 
loan,  the  applicant  gets  enough  money 
to  bring  the  mortgage  current.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  enough  is  provided  to 
keep  that  mortgage  current  until 
there  has  been  reasonable  time  for  the 
homeowner  to  get  back  on  his  finan- 
cial feet.  During  that  period  of  assist- 
ance, the  borrower  must  conunit  no 
less  than  38  percent  of  his  adjusted 
income  to  mortgage  payments. 

The  loan  that  is  advanced  by  the 
Secretary  is  secured  by  a  lien  on  the 
property.  In  addition,  the  loan  carries 
interest  of  10  percent  or  the  current 
Treasury  rate,  whichever  is  least.  Fi- 
nally, the  person  aided  by  this  pro- 
gram must  begin  a  prompt  repayment 
program,  as  soon  as  this  is  financially 
feasible. 

This  is  a  tough  program.  It  is  de- 
signed for  people  who  have  done  all 
that  they  can,  and  people  who  contin- 
ue to  do  all  that  they  can.  to  keep  up 
mortgage  payments.  It  is  for  people 
who  have  done  everything  except  seek 
the  shelter  of  bankruptcy,  and  it  is  an 
alternative  to  bankruptcy.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram that  recognizes  the  economic  re- 
alities of  today:  Massive  long-term  un- 
employment that  creates  wholly  unex- 
pected, overwhelming  burdens  for 
people  who  are  and  have  been,  and 
who  will  continue  to  be,  dependable, 
responsible,  and  hard-worltlng  citizens. 
Emergency  housing  assistance  will  not 
be  available  for  deadbeats  or  for  the 
well-off:  it  will  be  for  those  who  need 
it  and  must  have  it. 


Opponents  of  this  bill  will  claim  that 
there  does  not  have  to  be  any  loan 
program  at  all.  They  are  saying  that 
all  we  need  do  is  enact  an  exhortation 
requesting  forbearance  by  lenders.  But 
real  financial  problems  can  only  be 
solved  with  real  financial  help. 

The  tragic  fact  Is  that  if  interest 
rates  decline  and  make  it  easier  to  sell 
housing,  forclosure  rates  will  increase, 
because  bankers  wiU  find  it  much 
easier  to  recover  their  money  through 
foreclostire.  This  is  a  true,  gigantic 
irony— that  if  homes  become  easier  to 
sell,  they  will  also  be  more  likely  to 
suffer  foreclosure.  In  a  market  where 
homes  are  hard  to  sell,  bankers  have 
little  to  gain  from  foreclosure.  Those 
who  argue  against  this  bill  ignore  the 
fact  that  every  sign— from  unemploy- 
ment rates  to  Interest  trends— shows 
that  foreclosure  is  not  only  a  problem 
today,  but  it  is  likely  to  become  a 
greater  problem  tomorrow. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that 
banks  are  anxious  to  avoid  foreclosure 
action,  and  perhaps  they  are.  But  in 
the  areas  where  the  bank  are  in  the 
worst  shape,  and  in  the  worst  position 
to  forbear,  exhortations  to  be  nice  will 
not  be  enough;  the  lenders  have  finan- 
cial problems.  It  is  not  Just  borrowers 
who  need  real  money  for  real  prob- 
lems; it  is  lenders  who  need  real 
money  for  their  real  problems. 

The  Emergency  Housing  Assistance 
Act  offers  realistic  help  to  a  burgeon- 
ing national  need.  From  one  end  of 
this  great  land  to  the  other,  there  are 
people  anxiously  wondering  if  this  is 
the  day  the  sheriff  will  knock  on  the 
door,  if  this  is  the  day  the  end  arrives, 
if  this  is  the  day  all  hope  finally  comes 
to  an  end.  Tomorrow  the  House  has  a 
choice:  We  can  vote  for  real  help,  in 
the  form  of  H.R.  1983  and  the  Gonza- 
lez substitute  thereto;  or  we  can  vote 
for  a  cruel  and  empty  Joke,  offered  by 
the  minority  in  the  form  of  the  Wylie 
amendment.  I  ask  you  to  examine 
your  conscience,  and  when  the  time 
comes,  reject  the  Wylie  substitute  and 
its  empty  gesture;  and  vote  for  the 
Gonzalez  language,  which  provides 
real  assistance  and  real  hope  to  people 
who  need  it,  deserve  it,  and  who 
caimot  survive  without  it.« 


MORAL  CLARITY  IN  THE 
NUCLEAR  AGE 

(Mr.  WEBER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarlcs  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Michael 
Novak,  a  Catholic  theologian  and  resi- 
dent scholar  at  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute,  has  written  an  excel- 
lent letter  on  the  issue  of  nuclear 
arms.  This  letter  is  particularly  impor- 
tant for  all  of  us  to  read  since  we  are 
in  the  prcxress  of  voting  on  the  nuclear 
freeze  resolution. 


Professor  Novak's  letter  has  ap- 
peared in  National  Review  and  is  the 
feature  in  the  March  edition  of  Ca- 
thollciom  in  Crisis,  a  monthly  Journal 
of  lay  Catholic  opinion  published  by 
the  Jacques  Maritain  Center  at  Notre 
Dame. 

I  would  commend  this  polemic  work 
to  my  colleagues.  It  deserves  much 
thought  and  reflection. 

MOKAL  CUUUTT  Vf  THE  NUGLKAS  A(S— A 

Ixrm  nioM  Catholic  Clbict  akd  Laitt 
(In  January.  1983  at  the  first  meeting  of 
the  American  Catholic  (>>mmittee  (now  the 
American  Catholic  Conference),  a  small 
group  of  laity,  clergy  and  religious  con- 
cerned about  Catholic  morality  in  a  nuclear 
age  decided  that,  all  things  considered,  it 
would  be  better  to  construct  a  positive  docu- 
ment than  merely  to  criticize  other  points 
of  view.  To  their  credit,  the  first  draft  of 
the  pastoral  letter  of  the  U.S.  bishops  had 
already  requested  such  dialogue,  public  dis- 
cussion, and  open  debate.  To  meet  this  re- 
quest, the  following  document  was  drafted, 
redrafted  and  eventually  submitted  to  more 
than  200  p>ersons  for  critique  and  comment. 
The  third  draft.  Including  countless  correc- 
tions and  suggestions,  follows. ) 

IHTRODnCTORY 

1.  Although  in  recent  times,  as  in  earlier 
times,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  use  the 
expression  "the  Church"  to  mean  chiefly  its 
ordained  leaders,  the  clergy,  the  Church  in 
fact  consists  of  the  entire  people  of  God.  in- 
cluding those  laymen  and  laywomen  who 
participate  in  "the  saving  mission  of  the 
Church."  As  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
puts  it: 

"E^^ery  layman  should  o[)enly  reveal  to 
[his  pastors]  his  needs  and  desires  with  that 
freedom  and  confidence  which  befits  a  son 
of  God  and  a  brother  in  Christ.  An  individ- 
ual layman,  by  reason  of  the  luiowledge, 
competence,  or  outstanding  ability  which  he 
may  enjoy.  Is  permitted  and  sometimes  even 
obliged  to  express  his  opinion  on  things 
which  concern  the  good  of  the  Church. 
When  occasions  arise,  let  this  t>e  done- 
through  the  agencies  set  up  by  the  Church 
for  this  purpose.  Let  it  always  be  done  in 
truth,  in  courage,  and  in  prudence.  «rith  rev- 
erence and  charity  toward  those  who  by 
reason  of  their  sacred  office  represent  the 
person  of  Christ."  (.Lumen  Gentium  *37.> 

2.  In  recent  years,  many  laymen,  laywom- 
en and  clergy  have  awaited  the  early  drafts 
of  a  pastoral  letter  from  the  U.S.  bishops  on 
morality  in  nuclear  matters.  Both  the  first 
and  second  drafts  which  have  appeared 
have  awakened  many  questions.  Rather 
than  merely  react  to  flawed  portions  of  the 
two  early  drafts— with  which  many  bishops 
are  not  yet  satisfied— it  seemed  wiser  to  at- 
tempt a  constructive  statement  of  our  own 
reasoned  moral  views.  The  taak  is  immense- 
ly difficult.  No  more  than  our  bishops  do  we 
expect  complete  unanimity.  Emulating  their 
example,  we  are  moved  by  our  responsibil- 
ities to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  and  to 
our  vocations  as  Christians  in  the  world.  We 
hope  that  this  constructive  act  will  be 
useful  to  our  bishops,  and  we  make  it  public 
in  accord  with  their  express  desire  that  the 
complex  issue  involved  be  treated  to  exten- 
sive and  reasoned  debate. 

3.  Por  nearly  the  whole  of  our  adult  life- 
times, since  the  first  use  of  atomic  power, 
and  since  the  passing  of  its  secrets  into  the 
hands  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  we  have  all  of  us 
lived  under  the  shadow  of  new  and  terrible 
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weapons.  Deacriptions  of  the  horrible  devas- 
tation which  might  be  wrought  upon  the 
entire  world  through  these  weapons  have 
been  set  before  the  public  not  only  in  scien- 
tific testimony  but  also  In  popular  novels 
and  movies.  For  more  than  thirty  years,  a 
primary  moral  Imperative  placed  upon  gov- 
ernments and  peoples  has  been  to  assure 
that  these  weapons  shall  never  be  unjustly 
used. 

4.  The  technology  upon  which  these  weap- 
ons are  based  is  sufficiently  simple  that  its 
secrets  have  now  become  dispersed  through- 
out the  world.  Knowledge  is  good  in  Itself; 
so  is  human  liberty:  we  can  scarely  wish 
that  these  secrets  had  never  been  learned. 
Moreover,  it  ts  virtually  impossible  that, 
once  discovered,  they  can  wholly  be  re- 
pressed or  permanently  banished  from  this 
earth.  The  moral  Imperative  that  they 
never  be  unjustly  used,  therefore,  wiU  retain 
its  fuU  force  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

5.  Tet  it  must  immediately  be  observed 
that  such  weapons  have  two  quite  different 
uses.  The  most  obvious  use  is  through  their 
explosion  in  warfare.  The  more  subtle  use  is 
through  intimidation,  since  powers  which 
possess  them  exercise  over  others  who  do 
not  a  threat  beside  which  conventional 
armed  defenses  pale.  While  the  use  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  in  the  first  sense  is  most  to  be 
guarded  against,  use  in  the  second  sense 
also  constitutes  a  grave  danger  to  justice, 
liberty,  and  peace.  The  moral  imperative 
mentioned  above  applies  to  both  uses. 

6.  More  than  once  in  our  lifetime,  superior 
nuclear  force  has  obliged  weaker  nations 
either  to  surrender  (Japan)  or  to  abandon 
projects  in  which  they  were  engaged  (USSR 
in  Cuba)  or  otherwise  to  moderate  their  in- 
tentions and  actions.  The  possession  of  nu- 
clear weapons  seems  also  to  have  moderated 
actions  which  might  in  other  times  have  led 
to  confrontation  by  force  of  conventional 
arms.  In  this  sense,  while  nuclear  weapons 
constitute  a  grave  threat  to  Justice,  liberty. 
and  peace,  their  possession  has  also  had  pa- 
cific effects. 

7.  From  biblical  times,  the  human  race 
has  often  been  warned  that  God  might  will 
or  permit  its  destruction.  When  Cain  slew 
Abel,  he  prefigured  the  possibility  of  a 
threat  to  all  the  progeny  of  Adam  and  Eve. 
including  himself,  for  by  the  same  passion 
he  might  have  slain  not  only  his  brother  but 
also  his  parents  and  finally  himself.  In  the 
story  of  Noah,  the  Bible  instructs  us  in  an 
image  of  the  destruction  of  the  whole  world 
by  flood,  and  warns  us  of  God's  threat  to  de- 
stroy all  the  world  by  fire.  Sodom.  Gomor- 
rah, and  other  cities  were  utterly  destroyed 
in  vivid  biblical  warning,  as  was  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem.  To  live  under  threat  of  flood, 
fire,  glacier,  plague,  pestilence,  war  and  de- 
struction is  not  novel  for  an  imagination  at- 
tuned to  biblical  history.  The  destruction  of 
Carthage,  the  levelling  of  the  glories  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  the  coming  night  of 
barbarism  inspired  St.  Augustine  to  oppose 
secular  millenarianism  and  a  false  sense  of 
catastrophe,  as  he  penned  The  City  of  God. 
The  ruin  of  civilization  is  not  a  theme  new 
to  our  time,  nor  is  the  theme  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  things  living.  Since  Jewish  and 
Chriatian  conscience  has  long  been  steeled 
by  contemplation  of  the  fragility  of  this 
world  and  the  overpowering  sovereignty  of 
Ood.  our  generation  should  not  separate 
Itself  too  dramatically  from  all  others.  The 
prophecies  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  exceed 
even  the  horrors  of  the  twentieth  century. 

8.  In  fulfilling  the  moral  imperative  to 
prevent  unjust  uses  of  nuclear  weapons, 
therefore.  Christian  citizens  must  exercise 


clear  and  sustained  thought.  Any  flight  of 
reason  into  panic  must  be  quietly  resisted, 
and  every  flight  into  illusion  curbed.  Both 
for  good  and  for  ill,  the  "mobilization  of  the 
masses"  has  frequently  characterized  life  in 
this  century.  Neither  slogans  nor  cold  fear  is 
a  suitable  substitute  for  prudent  Judgment. 
Questions  of  this  magnitude  cannot  be  left 
to  experts,  governmental  or  ecclesiastical, 
but  must  be  prayerfully  and  lucidly  reflect- 
ed upon  by  all  citizens.  OrUy  a  broadly  sup- 
ported, carefully  reasoned  public  policy,  sus- 
tained over  decades,  meets  the  imperative 
laid  upon  aU  of  us.  Strong  majorities  must 
grasp  and  nourish  such  a  policy. 

9.  For  this  reason,  we  Catholic  citizens 
welcome  the  effort  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Bishops  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  bishops  of  various  Confer- 
ences in  Europe  and  elsewhere,  to  draft  pas- 
toral letters  on  nuclear  arms.  The  bishops 
have  a  right  and  duty  to  express  the  truth 
of  the  Gospels  entrusted  to  them  and  to  re- 
state the  Catholic  tradition  for  our  time.  On 
these  matters,  they,  and  only  they,  in  their 
vocation  as  teachers,  have  full  authority 
with  respect  to  the  Gospels  and  the  Catho- 
lic Faith. 

10.  According  to  the  teaching  of  Jacques 
Maritain  and  Etienne  Gilson.  there  are 
three  spheres  of  Gospel  teaching  in  human 
life.'  The  first  concerns  the  life  of  the 
spirit,  human  life  in  the  light  of  eternity. 
The  second  concerns  those  areas  of  the 
social  order  on  which  the  Gospels  and 
Catholic  teaching  directly  impinge  and  in 
which  they  are  necessarily  enmeshed— such 
areas  as  are  addressed  in  the  social  encycli- 
cals of  the  Popes,  for  example.  The  third 
concerns  the  area  of  worldly  interpretation 
of  social  reality  and  fact,  tactical  and  strate- 
gic Judgment  oriented  to  results  in  the  con- 
crete world  of  history,  choice  among  various 
permissible  means,  practical  detail  and.  in 
general,  questions  of  prudential  judgment. 

U.  While  in  all  three  spheres.  ever>' 
member  of  the  Church  may  have  important 
witness  to  contribute,  there  is  an  ordinary 
differentiation  of  functions  and  authority. 
In  the  first  of  these  spheres,  the  teaching  of 
the  bishops  is  clear  and  supreme  when  in 
conformity  with  that  of  the  Holy  Father 
and  the  whole  college  of  bishops.  In  the 
second,  the  teaching  of  the  bishops  and 
popes  is  necessary  and  fruitful,  although 
more  engaged  with  matters  fraught  with 
ambiguity  and  danger  of  error.  In  the  third, 
the  focus  of  Catholic  teaching  normally 
passes  from  the  hands  of  the  bishops  and 
popes  to  the  concrete  moral  reasoning  of  in- 
dividual Catholics  responsible  for  fulfilling 
their  vocations  in  the  world.  This  is  because 
in  the  world  of  contingency  and  action. 
Church  leaders  cannot  sununarize  all  con- 
crete possibilities,  but  must  enunciate  reli- 
gious ideals  and  moral  principles  and 
demand  that  lay  persons  apply  them  to  con- 
crete situations  prudently  and  prayerfully. 
In  this  third  sphere,  the  God  of  the  Last 
Judgment  will  not  be  satisfied  by  a  claim 
that  a  Christian  followed  the  general  au- 
thority of  his  bishop  or  of  anyone  else;  each 
will  be  judged  by  what  he  or  she  did  in  the 
light  of  his  or  her  own  concrete  moral  rea- 
soning in  particular  cases.  From  such  per- 
sonal responsibility,  there  will  be  no  escape 
in  the  encompassing  light  of  Judgment. 

12.  It  is  in  this  third  sphere  that  we  associ- 
ate ourselves  in  the  task  of  Christian  moral 
reasoning,  reflecting  on  the  realities  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  our  time.  We  are  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  God.  It  is  His  Judgment 
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we  fear.  "Tlie  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  begin- 
ning of  wisdom."  (Proverbs  9:10).  Being 
faithful  to  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel  and 
of  the  Catholic  tradition.  Including  the 
recent  teachings  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council,  the  Popes,  and  the  Bishops,  we  pro- 
pose to  deal  as  clearly  and  as  conscientious- 
ly as  we  can  with  the  prudential  matters  of 
the  third  sphere.  We  speak  for  no  others 
but  ourselves.  The  matters  with  which  we 
wrestle  are,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  full  of 
ambiguity,  complex  in  their  chains  of  rea- 
soning, dependent  upon  difficult  judgments 
of  fact  at  every  step.  Other  Christians  of 
good  will  are  certain  to  make  quite  different 
Judgments  at  any  ten  or  twelve  places  In  the 
argument.  So  it  always  Is  in  complex  judg- 
ments of  fact.  We  are  certain  only  that  we 
have  tried  to  be  faithful  to  biblical  realism: 
both  to  the  Gospels  and  the  Catholic  tradi- 
tion, and  to  a  realistic  assessment  of  matters 
of  fact  and  rational  principle.  We  welcome 
argument,  since  it  Is  by  argument  that  we 
have  arrived  where  we  are,  and  by  argument 
that  we  hope  to  learn.  Among  ourselves,  we 
also  have  differences.  Nonetheless,  we  have 
found  it  possible  to  offer  what  follows  as  a 
public  and  moral  policy  which  we  as  Catho- 
lics support. 

PAKT  I— PEACE  IN  THE  WORLD  TODAY:  CATHOLIC 
PERSPECTIVES 

13.  The  Catholic  tradition  on  war  and 
peace  is  long  and  complex:  it  reaches  from 
the  Old  Testament  and  from  the  beginning 
of  the  New.  from  the  slaughter  of  the  inno- 
cents at  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  baptism 
of  the  Roman  centurion,  from  the  practice 
of  the  early  Church  to  recent  statements  by 
Pope  John  Paul  II.  Its  development  cannot 
be  sketched  in  a  straight  line.  It  seldom 
gives  a  simple  answer  to  complex  questions. 
It  speaks  through  many  voices.  It  has  pro- 
duced multiple  forms  of  religious  witness. 

14.  We  rely  upon  The  Pastoral  Corutitu- 
tion  on  the  Church  in  the  Modem  World 
and  on  The  Decree  on  the  Apostolate  of  the 
Laity  of  Vatican  II  as  the  most  authorita- 
tive recent  statements  on  the  question  on 
nuclear  weapons  and  on  the  role  of  the 
laity.  We  note  that  The  Pastoral  Constitu- 
tion carefully  differentiated  in  its  own 
teaching  between  those  elements  "of  perma- 
nent value"  and  others  of  "only  a  transitory 
one."  It  said  that  future  "interpreters  must 
bear  in  mind  .  .  .  the  changeable  circum- 
stances which  the  subject  matter,  by  its 
very  nature,  involves."  *  In  this  spirit,  we 
are  mindful  of  the  indispensable,  central 
role  of  accurate  discrimination  and  sound 
prudential  Judgment. 

15.  We  note  also  that  Vatican  II  did  not 
speak  of  nuclear  weapons  as  such,  but  of 
"scientific  weapons." '  We  understand  this 
more  general  concept  to  be  essential,  since 
developments  In  rocketry,  computers,  and 
explosives  since  1945  have  given  even  "con- 
ventional" weapons  awesome  destructive 
power  at  great  distances  and  with  amazing 
accuracy.  Because  of  their  power,  many  of 
the  novel  "conventional"  weapons  seem  to 
fall  under  the  same  moral  strictures  as  do 
nuclear  weapons,  in  terms  of  proportional- 
ity and  discrimination  In  targeting.  Indeed, 
the  larger  "conventional"  weapons  now 
exceed  In  their  destructive  power  the  small- 
er nuclear  weapons.  If  one  caimot  distin- 
guish between  such  weapons  on  the  scale  of 
sheer  physical  power,  nonetheless,  the 
divide  between  conventional  and  nuclear  ex- 
plosives is  a  critical  boundary. 

16.  The  Pastoral  Constitution  bids  us  to 
read  the  "signs  of  the  times."  We  note  three 


vital  factors,  in  particular.  The  first  is  re- 
corded in  the  Pastoral  Constitution  itself: 

"Insofar  as  men  are  sinful,  the  threat  of 
war  hangs  over  them,  and  hang  over  them  it 
will  until  the  return  of  Christ  ...  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  recent  wars  have  wrought 
physical  and  moral  havoc  on  our  world,  con- 
flicts still  produce  their  devastating  effect 
day  by  day  somewhere  in  the  world."  * 

The  second  comes  from  that  Constitu- 
tion's definition  of  peace: 

"This  peace  cannot  be  obtained  on  earth 
unless  p>ersonal  values  are  safeguarded  and 
men  freely  and  trustingly  share  with  one 
another  the  riches  of  their  inner  spirits  and 
their  talents."  * 

This  Is  not  the  peace  of  totalitarianism.  It 
Is  the  peace  of  liberty  and  justice.  The  third 
vital  factor  is  that  considerations  of  the 
need  to  avoid  nuclear  war  "...  compel  us  to 
undertake  an  evaluation  of  war  with  an  en- 
tirely new  attitude."  • 

It  is  a  moral  imperative  to  deter  not  only 
nuclear  war  but  all  war.  Yet  the  very  act  of 
nuclear  deterrence  has  its  own  novel  charac- 
teristics, involving  new  ways  of  thinking 
about  intention,  threat,  use,  means  and 
ends,  and  lesser  evils.  "An  entirely  new  atti- 
tude" is  required  on  some  of  these  matters. 

17.  At  the  center  of  the  Catholic  teaching 
on  war  and  peace  Is,  first,  the  sovereignty  of 
God  and.  second,  the  dignity  of  the  human 
person.  The  perennial  sinfulness  of  humans 
makes  the  threat  of  war  perennial:  the  long- 
ing of  humans  to  be  true  to  the  image  of 
God  within  them  makes  perennial  the  long- 
ing for  peace.  Directly  to  take  innocent 
human  life  Is  a  prerogative  only  of  sovereign 
God.  the  Author  of  life.  To  defend  the  dig- 
nity of  human  life  Is  both  the  motive  force 
of  peace  and  the  just  cause  of  war.  When  an 
unjust  aggressor  injures  human  dignity,  to 
stand  aside  is  a  form  of  complicity  and  col- 
lusion. To  resist  an  unjust  aggressor  with 
proportionate  means  Is  demanded  by  jus- 
tice. Thus,  human  dignity  Is  the  cause  both 
of  Just  peace  and  of  Just  war.  As  there  are 
wars  which  are  unjust,  so  also  there  Is  peace 
which  is  unjust. 

18.  It  Is  sometimes  held  that  there  are  on 
these  questions  plural  traditions  in  the 
Catholic  church,  one  addressed  to  Catholics 
and  another  addressed  to  the  pluralistic 
public,  one  evangelical  and  the  other  based 
on  natural  law.  one  committed  to  pacifism 
and  the  other  committed  to  the  tradition  of 
just  war  reasoning.  But  there  is  not  one 
teaching  for  Initiates,  another  for  the  unini- 
tiated; not  one  teaching  for  the  perfect,  an- 
other for  the  Imperfect.  In  the  matter  of 
celibacy  and  marriage  there  may  be  two  vo- 
cations In  the  church,  yet  one  vision  of  a 
common  faith.  So  In  matters  of  war  and 
peace  there  Is  more  than  one  vocation,  yet 
one  common  teaching  about  justice  in  war 
and  in  peace.  One  common  set  of  precepts, 
many  different  counsels;  one  life  of  charity, 
many  different  vocations;  this  is  our  vision. 

A.  Peace  and  the  kingdom 

19.  Although  God  has  always  promised  his 
people  peace  and  rest,  the  paradoxical 
nature  of  these  promises  is  ever  present  in 
the  Bible.  "Not  as  the  world  gives  do  I  give 
peace."  Jesus  says.  fJohn  14:27).  Again:  "I 
have  come  to  bring  not  peace  but  the 
sword."  (.Matthev)  10:34/.  And.  admonishing 
Peter  In  Gethsemane.  Jesus  says:  "Put  your 
sword  back  Into  Its  place;  for  all  those  who 
take  up  the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword. 
Do  you  think  that  I  cannot  appeal  to  my 
Father,  and  he  will  at  once  send  me  more 
than  twelve  legions  of  angels?  But  how  then 
should  the  scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  it 
must  be  so?  "  (Matthew  2S:S2-S4J. 


20.  In  the  Old  Testament.  God  is  often 
portrayed  as  One  who  leads  his  people  into 
battle,  whose  power  helps  them  to  prevail, 
who  avenges  wrongs  done  to  them  by  their 
enemies.  Paradoxically.  Gideon  says  "God  is 
peace."  and  the  blessing  of  the  Lord  on 
Israel  Includes  this,  that  "the  Lord  lift  up 
his  countenance  and  give  you  peace."  (Num- 
bers 6:23-27).  Ezekiel  speaks  for  Yahweh:  ""I 
wlU  make  a  covenant  of  peace  with  them;  It 
shall  be  an  everlasting  covenant  with  them. 
.  .  ."  (Ezekiel  37:26).  Yet  as  sin  persists,  so 
does  war.  False  prophets  "'heal  the  wound  of 
the  people  lightly."  (Jeremiah  6:14;  Ezekiel 
13:16)  Peace  would  have  come,  had  humans 
not  persisted  in  sin:  "Oh!  that  you  had 
hearkened  to  my  commandments!  Then 
your  peace  would  have  been  like  a  river,  and 
your  righteousness  like  the  waves  of  the 
sea."  (Isaiah  48:18).  Only  in  the  time  of  full 
righteousness  and  no  more  sin.  the  people 
"'shall  bend  their  swords  into  plowshares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks;  nation 
shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  nei- 
ther shall  they  learn  war  any  more."  (Isaiah 
2:4). 

21.  Although  Jesus  came  as  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  inaugurating  a  kingdom  of  peace.  He 
was  a  man  of  sorrows,  bloodily  slain  on  the 
cross.  He  called  His  disciples  to  share  in  self- 
sacrifice.  His  vision  of  this  world  was  no 
vision  of  the  easy  triumph  of  Justice  and 
light.  On  the  contrary,  the  vision  of  Jesus  is 
a  divisive  force  in  history,  dividing  even 
families,  a  two-edged  sword  which  "pierces 
to  the  division  of  soul  and  spirit,  of  joints 
and  marrow,  and  discerns  the  thoughts  and 
intentions  of  the  heart."  (Hebrews  4:12).  It 
will  divide  believer  from  infidel.  It  will  trou- 
ble individuals,  like  the  rich  young  man 
(Matthew  19:16-26),  and  in  time  divide  the 
nations.  In  this  world  Jesus  does  not  prom- 
ise peace.  When  Jesus  speaks  of  peace.  It  Is 
not  as  the  absence  of  war  between  nations, 
or  as  an  end  to  terror  and  lies.  but.  rather, 
as  a  form  of  knowing  and  being  in  union 
with  God  (John  17:3),  a  "peace  which  the 
world  cannot  give."  (John  14:27).  It  is  worth 
noting  that  no  one  in  the  New  Testament 
thinks  of  telling  the  Roman  centurions  to 
give  up  their  military  careers— neither  Jesus 
(Matthew  8:S-13),  nor  John  the  Baptist 
(Luke  3:14),  nor  St.  Paul  (Acts  22:25). 

22.  In  being  condemned  to  a  cruel  death 
(Galatians  3:13),  Jesus  did  not  defend  him- 
self against  unjust  treatment  and  assaults 
upon  his  human  dignity.  He  followed  here 
not  his  will,  but  His  Father's,  offering  a  re- 
demptive sacrifice  for  all.  His  gentleness 
under  torment,  his  non-violence,  and  his 
forgiveness  of  his  killers  have  led  some  to 
choose  in  imitation  of  Him  non-violence  as  a 
way  of  life,  both  in  their  persons  and  in 
public  policy.  We  recognize  this  choice,  but 
believe  it  to  be  a  misreading  both  of  the 
Scripture  and  of  virtually  the  entire  Catho- 
lic tradition.  We  sharply  distinguish  be- 
tween pacifism  as  a  personal  commitment, 
implicating  only  a  person  who  is  not  a 
public  figure  responsible  for  the  lives  of 
others,  and  pacifism  as  a  public  policy,  com- 
promising many  who  are  not  pacifists  and 
endangering  the  very  possibility  of  pacifism 
itself.  It  is  not  justice  if  the  human  race  as  a 
whole  or  in  part  is  heaped  with  indignities, 
spat  upon,  publicly  humiliated,  and  de- 
stroyed, as  Jesus  was.  It  is  not  moral  to 
permit  the  human  race  so  to  endure  the  in- 
justice of  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ. 
Many  classic  arguments  against  pacifism  as 
a  Christian  vocation  have  been  offered  in 
Christian  history.  Closest  to  our  own  time, 
the  arguments  of  Reinhold  NIebuhr  and  C. 
S.  Lewis  may  be  cited.  While  following  close- 


ly the  paradoxical  language  of  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  Catholic  tradition,  and  choos- 
ing against  pacifism  for  ourselves,  we  honor 
the  liberty  of  others  to  choose  differently, 
and  In  particular  the  calling  of  the  clergy 
not  to  take  up  arms. 

B.  Kingdom  and  history 

23.  With  Pope  John  II  we  hold: 
"Christian  optimism  based  on  the  glorious 

cross  of  Christ  and  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  Is  no  excuse  for  self-deception. 
For  Christians,  peace  on  earth  is  always  a 
challenge  because  of  the  presence  of  sin  in 
man's  heart. 

"Although  Christians  put  all  their  best 
energies  into  preventing  war  or  stopping  It. 
they  do  not  deceive  themselves  about  their 
ability  to  cause  peace  to  triumph,  nor  about 
the  effect  of  their  efforts  to  this  end.  They 
therefore  concern  themselves  with  aU 
human  initiatives  in  favor  of  peace  and  very 
often  take  part  in  them.  But  they  regard 
them  with  realism  and  humility.  One  could 
almost  say  that  they  relatlvize  them  in  two 
senses:  They  relate  them  both  to  the  self- 
deception  of  humanity  and  to  God's  saving 
plan."' 

24.  History  is  open;  therefore,  one  must 
always  say  that  ""Peace  is  possible."  On  the 
other  hand,  we  heed  Pope  John  Paul  II. 
who  ot>serves  "that  in  this  world  a  totally 
and  permanently  peaceful  human  society  is 
unfortunately  a  Utopia,  and  that  Ideologies 
that  hold  up  that  prosp)ect  as  easily  attain- 
able are  based  on  hopes  that  caimot  be  real- 
ized, whatever  the  reason  behind  them."* 

25.  History  is  full  of  ambiguities,  contin- 
gencies, and  complex  patterns  of  fact.  No 
two  people  perceive  world  affairs  in  Identi- 
cal fashion.  Interpretations  even  of  the  sim- 
plest events  radically  diverge.  In  this  re- 
spect, we  cherish  the  wisdom  of  the  Pasto- 
ral ConstitutioTL- 

"Very  often  their  Christian  vision  will  sug- 
gest a  certain  solution  in  some  given  situa- 
tion. Yet  It  happens  rather  frequently,  and 
legitimately  so,  that  some  of  the  faithful, 
with  no  less  sincerity,  will  see  the  problem 
quite  differently.  Now  if  one  or  the  other  of 
the  proposed  solutions  is  too  easily  associat- 
ed with  the  message  of  the  Gospel,  they 
ought  to  rememl>er  that  in  those  cases  ni 
one  Is  permitted  to  Identify  the  authority  of 
the  church  exclusively  with  his  own  opin- 
ion. Let  them.  then,  try  to  guide  each  other 
by  sincere  dialogue  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
charity  and  with  anxious  Interest  above  all 
In  the  common  good."  • 

C.  The  moral  choices  for  the  kingdom 

26.  From  some  early  Christians  through 
Dorothy  Day  and  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr., 
some  Christians— joining  others  like  Leo 
Tolstoy,  Mahatma  Gandhi,  and  Norman 
Thomas— have  held  that  any  use  of  military 
force  is  immoral.  Yet  we  observe  that  mili- 
tary and  police  power  has  been  necessary 
from  time  immemorial  to  preserve  civilized 
societies— and  pacifists  themselves— against 
unjust  aggression  and  brutal  violation  of 
rights.  As  a  set  of  practical  methods,  non- 
violent techniques  have  preeminence  for 
non-pacifists  as  well  as  pacifists.  They  are, 
after  all,  the  stuff  of  diplomacy  and  state- 
craft, within  which  adversaries  observe  civil 
discourse  and  amenities  of  many  sorts.  Al- 
though a  full  discussion  of  these  issues 
would  take  us  too  far  afield,  we  observe  that 
there  are  important  distinctions  to  k>e  made 
between  force  and  violence,  between  non-vi- 
olence and  pacifism,  and  between  the  power 
and  the  authority  of  the  state.  For  example, 
non-pacifists  prefer  non-violence  to  vio- 
lence, respect  for  legitimate  authority  to 
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naked  state  power,  and  lesltlmate  uses  of 
force  to  violent  acts.  Deterrence  itself  is  a 
torm  of  non-violence,  a  legitimate  use  of 
force,  based  upon  legitimate  authority. 

27.  While  some  Christian  commimities, 
stich  as  the  Mennonites,  the  Quakers  and 
the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  make  the  re- 
fusal of  military  service  an  obligation  for 
their  members,  the  Catholic  church  has  not 
done  so— indeed,  has  afforded  many  argu- 
ments, biblical  and  theological,  moral,  and 
political,  against  pacifism.  In  this  world  of 
sin  and  threat  of  war,  for  every  pacifist  who 
refuses  to  take  up  arms,  some  other  citizen, 
who  would  also  prefer  to  live  in  peace,  must 
take  his  place.  Nonetheless,  in  the  full  liber- 
ty of  an  open  churvh,  nonviolent  witness 
through  a  conscientious  refusal  of  military 
service  has  been  honored  in  the  Catholic 
tradition.  Recognizing  this  liberty  of  con- 
science, we  nonetheless  argue  against  the 
pacifist  option,  as  did  C.  S.  Lewis: 

"Only  liberal  societies  tolerate  Pacifists. 
In  the  liberal  society,  the  number  of  Paci- 
fists will  either  be  large  enough  to  cripple 
the  state  as  a  belligerent,  or  not.  If  not,  you 
have  done  nothing.  If  it  is  large  enough, 
then  you  have  handed  over  the  state  which 
does  tolerate  Pacifists  to  its  totalitarian 
neighbour  who  does  not.  Pacifism  of  this 
kind  is  taking  the  straight  road  to  a  world  in 
which  there  will  be  no  Pacifists."  "> 

Thus  widespread  pacifism  in  churches  and 
universities  during  the  1930s  helped  con- 
vince Hitler  and  the  Japanese  that  the  West 
lacked  the  resolve  to  defend  itself,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  launch  World  War  II. 

28.  The  pacifist  refuses  to  restrain  with 
proportionate  force  an  aggressor  who  is  in- 
juring the  Innocent.  By  contrast,  St.  Augus- 
tine understood  the  command  of  love  to 
demand  a  just  defense  of  the  innocent.  This 
is  because  St.  Augustine  understood  that 
the  world  of  history  is  in  part  evil,  and  that 
action  to  restrain  evil  is  an  essential  compo- 
nent of  justice.  While  some  Christians  stress 
the  fact  that  the  "New  Kingdom"  has  al- 
ready come  with  Jesus,  others,  like  Augus- 
tine, stress  the  continuing  power  of  sin  and 
the  complex  texture  of  social  ambiguity. 
War,  for  example,  may  arise  from  human 
sinfulness,  but  it  may  also  afford  a  tragic 
remedy  for  sin  in  political  society.  (It  was  in 
this  spirit  that  we  observed  above  that  the 
possession  of  nuclear  weapons  has  had  both 
threatening  and  moderating  effects  during 
the  past  twenty-five  years.)  Moreover,  if 
love  demands  the  defense  of  others  (such 
that  a  failure  to  defend  them  can  be  a  sin). 
both  love  and  justice  also  command  self-de- 
fense. Peace  is  sometimes  unjust;  war  is 
sometimes  morally  imperative.  In  clarifying 
such  paradoxes,  the  traditional  just  war 
teaching  has  stood  the  tests  of  time.  Many 
who  claim  to  reject  it  do.  nonetheless, 
invoke  its  criteria:  as.  for  example,  in  judg- 
ing nuclear  weapons  immoral  (for  lack  of 
proportionality  and  lack  of  discrimination), 
in  defending  wars  of  liberation  like  those 
against  Somoza  and  the  Shah,  and  in  oppos- 
ing the  U.S.  presence  in  South  Vietnam. 

29.  The  essence  of  just  war  theory  lies  in 
the  conviction  that  wars  are  wrong  and  to 
be  avoided,  except  under  quite  stringent 
conditions.  These  are  seven  in  number:  (1) 
Only  a  competent  authority  may  declare  a 
war  for  the  common  good  and  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  public  order.  (2)  It  must  be  in- 
spired by  a  just  cause:  such  as  to  defend 
against  agression,  to  protect  innocent  life 
and  human  rights  from  real  and  certain 
injury  and  to  resist  tjrranny.  (3)  A  right  in- 
tention must  guide  the  purpose,  means,  con- 
duct, and  aims  of  war  in  the  light  of  the 


"Just  cauae."  Violence  may  be  chosen  only 
(4)  as  a  last  resort,  when  all  peaceful  meth- 
ods of  negotiation  have  failed,  and  (5)  with 
probability  of  success— ao  that  irrational 
resort  to  force  is  not  mandated  in  the  name 
of  Justice.  The  nature  of  the  war  itself  must 
manifest  (6)  proportionality:  the  damage  to 
be  inflicted  and  the  cost  incurred  must  not 
constitute  a  greater  evil  than  the  evil  to  be 
avoided.  (7)  Just  means  which  are  both  dis- 
criminate and  proportional  must  be  em- 
ployed. This  means  that:  (a)  discrimination 
between  combatants  and  civilians,  while  not 
easy  to  observe  under  modern  conditions, 
must  be  maintained  in  every  act  of  war;  (b) 
the  proportionality  of  each  act  of  war  de- 
rives from  its  indirect,  collateral,  and  long- 
term  effects.  It  will  be  noted  that  common 
sense  criticism  of  wars  and  the  conduct  of 
wars  usually  fall  under  one  of  these  head- 
ings. 

30.  There  are  some  gaps  in  Just  war  theory 
today,  since  new  conditions  have  raised  new 
questions.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  following:  (a)  Does  any  band  of  idealists 
or  cynics  that  takes  up  arms  in  the  name  of 
a  "just  cause"  constitute  a  competent  au- 
thority to  launch  a  Just  war?  (b)  Under 
what  circumstances,  if  any,  are  acts  of  ter- 
rorism (that  is.  violent  acts  directed  at  per- 
sons, property,  or  public  order),  for  what- 
ever motives,  whether  revolutionary  or  ab- 
surdist or  other,  justified?  (c)  Considering 
the  current  literature  of  instruction  in  the 
conduct  of  guerrilla  warfare,  the  training  of 
terrorists,  and  the  techniques  of  espionage 
and  subversion,  what  Ught  can  be  shed  by 
"just  war  theory"  on  existing  practices  in 
wide-spread  underground  wars?  (d)  Accord- 
ing to  just  war  theory,  is  a  "cold  war"  of  es- 
pionage and  counter-espionage  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  a  "hot  war"  of  conventional  con- 
flict, as  a  means  of  self-defense:  and,  if  so, 
according  to  vuhat  standards  of  behavior?  (e) 
Under  the  "paradoxes  of  deterrence"  (to  be 
discussed  below),  does  the  traditional  teach- 
ing on  "intention"  have  to  be  refined  and 
stated  more  precisely?  (f)  If  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  a  particular  totalitarian  regime 
is  evil  in  a  special  way— as  was  the  case  with 
National  Socialism  under  Adolf  Hitler,  at 
least  from  the  time  of  the  death  camps  in 
1941— do  other  nations  accrue  moral  respon- 
sibilities, in  the  name  of  justice,  for  what 
happens  within  those  regimes?  What  re- 
sponsibility have  citizens  of  one  nation  to  be 
keepers  of  the  human  rights  of  those  of  an- 
other? These  are  only  a  few  of  the  unan- 
swered questions  of  our  day. 

PABT  II— WAR  AND  PEACE  TODAY 

31.  Because  of  the  unparalleled  power  of 
nuclear  weapons,  it  is  easy  to  t>e  deflected 
from  reasoned  discourse.  When  one  has  lis- 
tened to  eminent  scientists  and  physicians 
detail  the  horrors  of  the  worst  imaginable 
case  of  nuclear  destruction,  one  is  driven  to 
recall  the  lessons  of  Christian  faith  about 
the  precariousness  of  all  human  life,  the  ap- 
proaching end  of  history,  the  perennial 
wickedness  and  obdurateness  of  the  human 
race,  and  the  total  sovereignty  of  God.  Nu- 
clear weapons  have  changed  our  world  but 
have  not  altered  the  fundamentals  of  the 
Jewish-Christian  vision.  In  the  biblical  era, 
only  about  50  million  human  beings,  widely 
separated  from  each  other,  lived  on  earth. 
Under  ancient  conditions  of  communica- 
tions, those  who  lived  in  a  village,  a  town,  a 
region,  or  even  a  country  believed  they 
knew  "the  whole  world,"  and  did  not  know 
they  inhabited  a  tiny  planet  spinning  in 
space.  For  them,  the  destruction  of  their 
whole  world  could  descend  in  one  violent 
sacking,  pillage,  and  leveling— as,  more  than 


once,  the  heads  of  infants  in  Israel  were 
dashed  against  stones;  and  as  Moscow,  Kiev, 
Warsaw  fell  to  Mongol  invaders  in  horrors 
still  not  forgotten.  Images  of  horrible 
plague  and  destruction  often  arose  in  medie- 
val times.  Not  even  our  fears  are  as  novel  as 
we  think.  This  is  the  context  in  which  Pope 
John  Paul  II  said  at  Hiroshima:  "In  the  past 
it  was  possible  to  destroy  a  village,  a  town,  a 
region,  even  a  country.  Now  it  is  the  whole 
planet  that  has  come  under  threat."  ■  ■ 
Tcxlay.  nuclear  weapons  add  new  dimen- 
sions of  scale  and  time,  through  prolonged 
radioactivity.  These  new  possibilities  made 
two  questions  most  Insistent:  Can  nuclear 
war  be  prevented?  If  so,  which  strategies 
and  tactics,  and  which  principles  of  human 
behavior,  are  most  likely  to  succeed  in  pre- 
venting it?  The  first  question  involves  a 
principle:  we  must  seek  to  prevent  nuclear 
war.  The  second,  while  also  involving  princi- 
ples, is  ultimately  a  question  for  prudentitil 
judgment. 

A.  The  new  moment 

32.  There  is  a  widespread,  well-organized, 
and  well-financed  "peace  movement"  in  sev- 
eral free  countries  today,  particularly  in 
those  about  to  make  decisions  for  their 
future  defense  against  superior  nuclear 
forces  now  arrayed  against  them:  West  Ger- 
many, the  Netherlands,  Denmark.  Belgium 
and  the  United  Kingdom.  (France  is  mili- 
tarily independent  of  NATO  and  has  its  own 
deterrent;  its  "peace  movement"  is  far  less 
visible.)  There  is  also  a  well-organized 
"peace  movement"  in  many  cities  in  the 
U.S.  Some  find  the  public  discussion  here 
and  abroad  "unprecedented  in  its  scope  and 
depth."  Democratic  societies  entrust  such 
matters  to  public  discussion;  that  is  one 
reason  they  are  worth  defending.  Democra- 
cy itself  depends  upon  the  civility,  reason- 
ableness, and  wisdom  of  the  discussion. 

33.  Political  peace  has  always  been  precar- 
ious, as  when  statesmen  imply  fragility  in 
such  phrases  as  "the  balance  of  power."  An 
overall  balance  of  power,  always  shifting, 
does  not  guarantee  peace.  Yet  experience 
has  shown  that  the  capacity  to  retaliate  in 
kind  has  prevented  some  weapons  systems 
from  being  used,  even  when  peace  is 
breached— witness  chemical  weapons  in 
World  War  II.  But  deterrence  has  never 
been  wisely  thought  of  as  a  "safe  and 
stable"  system,  except  by  comparison  with 
other  proposed  alternatives.  Today  a  spirit- 
ual sea  change  does  threaten  deterrence. 
Since  1945,  the  400  million  persons  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  have  enjoyed  liber- 
ty and  prosperity  unparalleled  in  human 
history.  Changes  in  material  conditions  also 
unleashed  new  possibilities  for  spiritual  ful- 
fillment. This  great  transformation  in  life 
has  been  sudden  and  profound.  Children 
can  scarcely  know  the  almost  wholly  differ- 
ent conditions  under  which  their  parents 
entered  upon  life  during  the  Depression  and 
war-time.  The  horrors  and  deprivations  of 
forty  years  ago  are  unknown  to  a  majority 
of  those  now  living.  Consequently  unrealis- 
tic and  Utopian  expectations  find  fertile  soil. 
Deterrence  is  sometimes  judged  against 
ideals,  not  against  recent  history.  There  is  a 
danger  that  history  may  once  again  repeat 
itself,  not  only  in  Europe  but  elsewhere. 
Preserving  peace  and  defending  justice  are 
political  tasks,  and  politics,  while  always 
ambiguous  and  imperfect,  is  the  instrument 
of  natural  law  for  the  protection  of  the 
weak  and  the  innocent.  Constitutional  law, 
democratic  procedures  and  political  process- 
es are  far  from  perfect,  but  they  are  noble 
in  their  dependence  upon  civil  discourse. 
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perauaslon.   and   realistic  Judgment  about 
the  less  than  perfect. 

34.  To  be  sure,  it  is  tragic  that  so  much 
treasure  has  had  to  be  spent  on  arms  since 
IMS.  The  post-war  world  might  have  been 
different.  Moreover,  if  one  compares  the 
crude  atomic  bomb  of  1945  and  its  primitive 
delivery  system  with  the  weaponry  thirty- 
seven  years  later  to  be  found  in  the  arsenals 
of  the  U.8.  and  the  U.S.S.R.,  one  sees  that 
the  "arms  race"  means  not  only  treasure 
spent  but  conditions  transformed.  This  is 
true  even  though  the  total  money  spent  on 
nuclear  weapons  and  their  technology  has 
been  a  very  small  fraction  of  U.S.  economic 
resources.  Expenditures  on  the  research  and 
production  of  nuclear  weapons  by  the 
United  States  since  1945  have  been  estimat- 
ed to  be  less  than  $400  billion,  about  $12  bU- 
lion  per  year.  In  fiscal  year  1983,  U.S.  ex- 
penditures on  nuclear  weapons  constitute 
nine  percent  of  the  military  budget,  2.9  per- 
cent of  the  entire  federal  budget,  and  about 
0.6  percent  of  ONP."  Compared  to  conven- 
tional arms,  nuclear  arms  are  vastly  less  ex- 
pensive. 

35.  Under  the  terms  of  the  treaties  ending 
World  War  II.  the  United  SUtes  has  chiefly 
been  charged  with  the  defense,  not  simply 
of  its  own  interests,  but  of  Western  Europe 
and  Japan,  as  well.  After  the  war.  all  West- 
em  nations  virtually  disarmed.  Even  In  a 
face  of  a  massive  Soviet  buUd-up  since 
1985— the  most  massive  in  peacetime  histo- 
ry—the defense  budget  of  1981  for  G.N.P.. 
was  for  Belgium.  3.3;  Britain.  5.4;  Canada. 
1.7;  Denmark.  2.5;  France  4.1;  Germany  4.3; 
Greece,  5.7;  Italy.  2.5;  Japan,  0.9;  Luxem- 
bourg. 1.2;  Netherlands.  3.4;  Norway.  3.3; 
Portugal.  3.8;  Spain,  1.9;  Turkey,  4.5;  U.S.. 
6.1."  (It  is  estimated  that  the  Soviet  Union 
spends,  for  its  military  alone,  not  counting 
the  military  KGB.  between  11-12  per- 
cent. )■*  These  considerations  suggest  two 
conclusions.  First,  the  percentage  of  nation- 
al resources  spent  on  arms  by  Western  allies 
is  low.  Second,  the  percentage  of  national 
resources  spent  on  nuclear  arms,  in  the  case 
of  the  U.S..  is  ten  times  lower.  Thus,  when 
In  1976.  the  Holy  See  condemned  the  arms 
race  as  a  danger,  an  act  of  agression  against 
the  poor,  and  a  folly  which  does  not  provide 
the  security  it  promises,  the  Holy  See  could 
not  reasonably  be  interpreted  as  asking  the 
Western  allies  to  spend  much  less  than  they 
are.  The  reason  for  poverty  in  the  world  is 
not  adequate  defense.  Furthermore,  efforts 
to  supplant  reliance  on  nuclear  weaponry 
with  reliance  on  conventional  weaponry  are 
bound  to  raise  military  costs  dramatically, 
since  conventional  weapons  are  far  more  ex- 
pensive. 

36.  While  we  cannot  speak  for  the  "arms 
race"  of  Third  World  countries  or  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  we  do  note  that  the  percent- 
age of  world  gross  economic  product  being 
spent  on  arms  has  declined  during  every 
year  since  1967.  In  1978,  the  last  year  for 
which  figures  are  available,  the  world  spent 
5.4  percent  of  its  gross  economic  product  on 
arms,  down  from  6.7  percent  a  decade  earli- 
er. In  1978.  this  amounted  to  $480  billion." 
Since  virtually  all  nations  of  the  world  are 
welfare  states  to  some  degree  or  another,  it 
must  be  noted  that  government  expendi- 
tures alone  for  health  and  welfare,  not 
counting  expenditures  by  private  citizens  on 
their  own  behalf,  amounted  to  several  times 
more  than  military  expenditures.  In  the 
United  States,  for  example,  the  percentage 
of  the  federal  budget  spent  on  health  and 
welfare  programs  of  various  sorts  during 
1982  was  51  percent,  and  on  the  defense 
budget  26  percent."  This  does  not  include 


human  services  provided  by  state  and  local 
governments  and  by  private  agencies  of 
every  sort.  Since  the  United  States  bears 
the  free  world's  heaviest  defense  burden, 
comparisons  of  percentages  of  human  serv- 
ices expenditures  to  military  expenditures 
in  West  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
other  nations  are  even  more  favorable.  In 
the  free  nations,  moneys  from  all  sources 
spent  on  health,  education,  welfare  and 
other  human  purposes  exceed  moneys  spent 
on  weapons  by  a  factor  of  about  20  to  1. 

37.  It  Is.  nonetheless,  true  that  lower 
spending  on  defense  would  be  advantageous 
to  all.  Since  government  spending  which 
creates  deficits  has  implications  for  infla- 
tion and  unemployment,  every  reduction  in 
pressure  on  government  budgets  may  have 
creative  effects  throughout  the  economy. 
For  many  reasons,  we  favor  the  minimum 
amount  of  defense  spending  consistent  with 
moral  obligations  to  defend  the  innocent 
with  just  means.  We  recognize  that  moral 
means  may  be  more  costly  than  less  moral 
means,  as  conventional  deterrence  may  be 
more  expensive  ttian  nuclear  deterrence, 
but  we  accept  this  as  the  price  of  moral  be- 
havior. 

38.  To  say  "no"  to  nuclear  war  is  both  a 
necessary  and  a  complex  task,  especially 
since  saying  "no"  doesn't  make  it  so.  It  is 
also  a  task  full  of  paradox,  and  demands 
new  ways  of  thinking.  It  is  a  task  demand- 
ing perseverance  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. It  is  a  task  exquisitely  dependent 
upon  cool-headedness  and  the  force  of 
reason,  a  task  made  difficult  by  outbursts  of 
passion,  hyperbole,  flagrant  accusation,  and 
misleading  assertion.  In  denouncing  the  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  and 
U.S.S.R.  for  being  based  upon  a  balance  of 
nuclear  power,  some  critics  fail  to  Imagine 
the  consequences  of  losing  a  war  to  tyranni- 
cal powers.  Some  also  fail  to  imagine  the 
consequences  of  attempting  a  balance  of 
conventional  power.  First,  the  history  of 
modem  Europe  is  not  reassuring  about  bal- 
ances of  conventional  power.  Second,  world 
leaders  do  not  seem  by  their  behavior  to 
fear  conventional  wars,  of  which  there  have 
been  more  than  67  since  World  War  II.  as 
they  fear  nuclear  conflict.  Third,  currently 
the  conventional  military  arms  of  the  Soviet 
union  sufficiently  outnumber  those  of  West- 
em  Europe  as  to  create  an  imbalance,  whose 
rectification  would  require  immediate,  sus- 
tained and  heavy  military  expenses  by  west- 
em  nations.  A  political  leader  seeking  to  so- 
licit those  exi>enses  from  voters  might  not 
be  successful,  and  might  not  win  support 
from  the  churches,  universities,  and  the 
press.  In  short,  an  alternative  to  the  nuclear 
balance  is  easier  to  talk  about  than  to  real- 
ize. Further,  it  is  one  sided  to  speak  of  "psy- 
chological damage  "  done  to  ordinary  people, 
especially  the  young,  by  the  nuclear  balance 
without  comparing  it  to  the  "psychological 
damage"  which  would  be  caused  by  heavier 
taxes  and  conscription  for  conventional 
forces,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  intimidation 
under  "Finlandization,"  on  the  other  hand. 

Appeasement,  too,  causes  "psychological 
damage."  It  is  also  extreme  to  contrast  the 
"billions  readily  spent  for  destructive  instru- 
ments"—seventeen  billion  dollars  were 
spent  in  the  U.S.  In  1982  on  strategic 
forces  "-with  "pitched  battles"  being 
waged  In  the  U.S.  Congress  "about  a  frac- 
tion of  this  amount  for  the  homeless,  the 
hungry,  and  the  helpless."  Moneys  allocated 
by  Congress  for  housing  assistance,  food 
stamps,  medicaid,  medicare  and  other  forms 
of  welfare  vastly  exceed  moneys  allocated 
for  nuclear  arms.  Although  one  might  wish 


that  cuts  in  spending  on  nuclear  weapons 
would  go  to  the  homeless,  the  hungry,  and 
the  helpless,  the  second  draft  of  the  Pasto- 
ral Letter  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Bishops  (No- 
vember 1982)  prudently  observes:  "Rejec- 
tion of  some  forms  of  nuclear  deterrence 
might  therefore  require  a  willingness  to  pay 
higher  costs  to  develop  conventional  forces. 
Leaders  and  peoples  of  other  nations  might 
also  have  to  accept  higher  cost  for  their  own 
defense  if  the  United  States  government 
were  to  withdraw  any  threat  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  first." ".  Saying  no  to  nuclear 
weapons  may.  therefore,  impose  a  greater 
burden  on  the  poor  than  at  present. 
B.  Religious  leadership  and  public  debate  ' 

39.  Religious  leaders  who  wish  to  influ- 
ence public  policy  by  Influencing  public 
opinion  owe  a  special  debt  to  democratic 
states,  and  incur  an  obligation  to  defend 
them  against  those  who  would  destroy 
them.  "Rulers  must  be  supported  and  en- 
lightened by  a  public  opinion  that  encour- 
ages them  or,  where  necessary,  expresses  dis- 
approval, "  Pope  John  Paul  II  says,  thus  pre- 
ferring societies  in  which  the  public  may  ex- 
press disapproval  of  their  leader."  Is  it  Just 
to  defend  such  societies  with  nuclear  weap- 
ons? Some  would  "build  a  barrier  against 
the  concept  of  nuclear  war."  But  a  parch- 
ment barrier  will  not  prevent  nuclear  war. 
As  even  God's  commandments  have  fre- 
quently been  disobeyed,  so  also  a  nuclear 
war  may  be  waged  by  sinful  men.  Since  this 
possibility  cannot  be  excluded,  it  does  not 
seem  wrong  for  the  ix>tential  victims  of  nu- 
clear war  to  give  some  thought  to  ""surviv- 
ing" It.  Is  It  a  necessary  assumption  that 
any  one  use  of  any  one  tyi>e  of  nuclear 
weapon  will  result  almost  at  once  in  the  ex- 
plosion of  every  nuclear  weapon?  History  is 
full  of  surprises  and  sudden  turns.  What 
seems  most  probable  often  does  not  occur. 
Prudent  leaders  must,  therefore,  consider 
other  possible  eventualities. 

40.  It  is  possible  that  one  step  into  nuclear 
warfare  will  escalate  outside  human  control 
to  total  expenditure  of  every  nuclear 
weapon.  But  this  is  not  the  only  possibility. 
Moral  reflection  requires  the  moralist  td 
face  other  eventualites.  Today,  these  possi- 
bilities are  shaped  by  two  great  concrete  re- 
alities: the  actual  nature  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  actual  nature  of  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  democracies.  The 
problem  of  saying  "no"  to  nuclear  war  is  not 
abstract;  it  is  concretely  directed  most  of  all 
to  Moscow,  to  Washington,  and  European 
capitals.  Actual  decisions  about  existing  and 
forthcoming  nuclear  weapons  are  made  by 
real  persons  in  specific  political  and  geo- 
graphic locations.  Moral  thinking  about  nu- 
clear war  must  t>e  concrete,  as  well  as  ab- 
stract. 

C.  77ie  concrete  moral  context 

41.  In  deciding  ethical  questions  in  politi- 
cal matters  it  is  wise  procedure  to  seek  first 
a  clear  grasp  of  realities.  Interests  and 
powers.  This  attained,  one  then  wisely  asks: 

"What  ought  we  to  do?"  and  appeals  to  all 
one's  resources  of  vision  and  principle.  Vir^ 
tually  all  arguments  about  the  prevention 
of  nuclear  war  hinge  on  judgments  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
nuclear  forces.  In  1968.  the  U.S.  had  a  larger 
number  of  nuclear  warheads,  a  greater  total 
throwweight,  and  a  larger  and  more  varied 
number  of  delivery  systems,  than  did  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  an  effort  to  promote  arms 
control.  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  froze 
the  strategic  bomber  fleet  at  600  aircraft, 
froze  the  number  of  land-based  missiles  at 
1,054,  and  froze  the  maximum  number  of 
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nuclear  submmrines  at  41.  Subsequently,  by 
1M2  the  total  throwwelght  of  U.S.  nuclear 
arsenals  has  been  reduced  by  more  than 
one-half,  and  warheads  have  been  reduced 
in  number  and  In  size.'o  Emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  smaller,  more  accurate  war- 
heads. In  order  to  meet  Just  war  criteria  of 
proportionality  and  discrimination,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  entrapment  in  a  strategy  of 
Mutual  Assured  Destruction.  (We  ourselves 
Judge  that  this  shift  away  from  MAD  is 
morally  correct  despite  the  fact  that  MAD 
affords  conceptual  simplicity  and  lower 
costs.)  Since  19M,  no  new  delivery  system 
(or  the  n.S.  land-based  missiles  has  been 
built,  no  new  bomber  has  been  built,  and 
both  the  ICBM  missiles  (1.052)  and  the  B- 
52's  (315)  are  entering  obsolescence. 

Since  1968.  by  contrast,  the  Soviets  have 
developed  the  number,  power,  variety  and 
accuracy  of  their  delivery  systems  and  war- 
heads. As  Secretary  Harold  Brown  said: 
"When  we  build,  they  build.  When  we  stop 
building,  they  build."  The  U.S.  did  try  a 
freeze,  for  fourteen  years.  The  trend  lines  of 
Soviet  forces  kept  mounting,  while  those  of 
U.S.  forces  either  fell  or  rose  more  slowly  or 
have  now  become  subject  to  public  pressure 
for  a  freeze.  The  Soviets  have  now  devel- 
oped a  strategic  triad  with  nuclear  weapons 
on  aircraft  and  in  submarines.  Their  land- 
based  missiles  outnumber  ours  by  a  third, 
and  are  more  modem,  larger,  and  more  pow- 
erful.' '  Although  some  critics  of  U.S.  policy 
fear  that  the  U.S.  may  by  1990  develop  a 
"first  strike"  capability  against  Soviet  land- 
based  missiles— an  intention  denied  by  U.S. 
officials— the  Soviets  already  possess  such  a 
capability."  Their  land-based  missiles  are 
sufficient  in  number  and  power  to  deliver  at 
least  two  warheads  on  each  of  the  1.052 
American  silos,  while  still  retaining  a  large 
number  of  warheads  and  delivery  systems 
for  a  second  strike.  If  it  is  wrong  for  the 
U.S.  to  have  a  first  stike  capability,  it  would 
seem  to  be  wrong  to  acquiesce  in  the  Soviets 
having  one. 

42.  Some  citizens  are  inclined  to  stress  the 
possibilities  of  negotiation,  agreement, 
neighborly  coexistence,  and  perhaps  even 
ultimate  friendship  with  the  Soviets.  Point- 
ing out  that  now  friendly  nations  like  Ger- 
many and  Japan  were  not  long  ago  our  foes, 
they  correctly  say  that  in  world  affairs 
there  are  no  permanent  enemies.  They  be- 
lieve that  taking  risks,  making  first  steps, 
and  launching  initiatives  will  draw  the 
Soviet  leaders  into  amicable,  or  at  least  non- 
hostile,  relations.  Since  the  days  of  Lenin, 
the  Soviets  have  supported  frequent  "peace 
offensives."  Surely,  some  citizens  conclude, 
peace  is  better  than  war.  agreement  better 
than  conflict,  amity  better  than  struggle. 
Much  depends  on  how  cynical  Soviet  leaders 
are.  If  their  punx>se  is  the  eventual  destruc- 
tion of  democratic  societies,  feigned  friend- 
ship may  suit  them  now.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  they  intend  to  become  a  nation  like  other 
nations,  conunitted  to  live  and  to  let  live,  re- 
spectful mutuality  may  be  possible.  Among 
these  and  other  possibilities,  how  would  we 
judge  the  purposes  and  character  of  the 
leadership  of  the  Soviet  Union?  That  is  the 
factual  question  on  which  subsequent  ethi- 
cal judgment  turns.  Naivete  in  this  judg- 
ment, on  the  one  hand,  or  excessive  cyni- 
cism, on  the  other,  would  undercut  moral 
correctness  in  later  judgments.  For  it  is  not 
moral  to  place  trust  in  a  liar,  nor  is  it  moral, 
from  erroneous  hardness  of  heart,  to  refuse 
trust.  Judgment  about  the  leadership  of  the 
Soviet  Union  must  be  carefully  developed, 
beginning  with  their  own  view  of  themselves 
and  their  strategies  for  war,  or  else  further 


moral  Judgment  is  flawed.  This  Is  another 
instance  of  the  crucial  role  played  by  pru- 
dence. 

43.  In  assessing  the  purposes  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Soviet  leaders,  it  is  crucial  to  ob- 
serve three  facts.  First,  the  number  of  rele- 
vant decisionmakers  is  very  small  (fourteen 
in  the  Politburo),  and  their  means  of  attain- 
ing power  and  of  holding  power  are  far  from 
regular,  systematic,  open,  and  under  public 
control.  Much  jockeying  goes  on;  there  have 
been  many  murders,  executions,  disappear- 
ances, and  obliterations  from  the  historical 
record  ("non-persons")  among  them. 
Second,  the  ideology  of  Marxism-Leninism 
which  legitimates  their  role  in  history,  their 
authority,  and  their  morality  operates  as  a 
check  upon  their  behavior.  Even  for  those 
who  do  not  believe  this  ideology  in  their 
hearts,  ideological  deviation  may  swiftly 
become  a  source  of  vulnerability  to  their  po- 
sitions and  their  lives.  Third,  the  culture  of 
centuries  of  Russian  experience,  including 
xenophobia  and  a  sense  of  inferiority,  af- 
fects their  understanding  of  the  role  of  the 
Russian  people  in  history.  Observers  proper- 
ly debate  what  comparative  weights  to 
assign  to  each  of  these  three  characteristics: 
organizational  struggle;  the  ideology  of 
Marxism-Leninism;  and  Russian  experience 
and  culture.  All  three  factors  bear  on  the 
Soviet  sense  of  security  and  historical  desti- 
ny. All  three  must  be  soberly  considered. 
Whether  one  entertains  prospects  of  friend- 
ship or  coexistence  or  struggle  with  such 
leaders  is  much  affected  by  such  assess- 
ment. How  one  weighs  the  moral  value  of 
Soviet  words  and  deeds  is  also  affected  by 
one's  judgment  about  their  cultural  world. 
Words  spoken  and  deeds  done  have  full  sig- 
nificance only  in  such  contexts.  How  to  in- 
terpret their  significance  within  one's  own 
context  is  quite  a  different  matter. 

44.  The  record  of  arms  control  negotia- 
tions during  the  past  hundred  years  has 
been,  for  the  most  part,  a  record  of  decep- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  cynically  ambitious 
and  of  self-deception  on  the  part  of  those 
who  thought  peace  might  be  bought 
cheap.  ^'  The  record  of  negotiations  of  other 
nations  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  non-ag- 
gression and  non-interference  pacts,  and 
concerning  treaties  on  chemical  and  biologi- 
cal warfare,  and  the  like,  has  always  re- 
quired unusual  amounts  of  vigilance  against 
betrayal.  Marxist-Leninist  ideology  rejects 
"bourgeois  formalism."  including  promises 
and  signed  agreements;  Soviet  practice  in 
observing  treaties,  while  sometimes  gcHx),  is 
selective.  Furthermore,  to  demand  on-the- 
ground  verifiability  of  Soviet  arms  is  to 
demand  a  sweeping  change  within  the  struc- 
ture of  Soviet  society.  Despite  all  this,  nego- 
tiations are  both  necessary  and  useful.  But 
signed  agreements  by  Soviet  leaders  cannot 
be  understood  by  prudent  persons  as  deter- 
rents to  any  course  of  action  Soviet  leaders 
choose  to  take  when  they  choose  to  take  it. 
Parchment  barriers  have  seldom  restrained 
players  of  Realpolitik. 

45.  In  1968.  defense  Secretary  McNamara 
judged  that  U.S.  strategic  forces  were  both 
superior  to  Soviet  forces  and  at  a  point  of 
sufficiency  for  the  deterrence  of  any  possi- 
ble Soviet  attack.  For  this  reason,  he  insti- 
tuted the  freeze  mentioned  above.  Secretary 
McNamara's  judgment  was  that  the  Soviets 
would  build  up  their  forces  until  they 
reached  parity.  By  1972,  with  the  signing  of 
Salt  I,  leaders  on  both  sides  claimed  that 
parity  had  been  reached.  Since  1974,  the  So- 
viets have  added  two  new  generations  of  de- 
livery systems  and  warheads,  with  others  in 
development.  This  includes  missiles  of  un- 


precedent  size  and  throwwelght  fo;  the  stra- 
tegic services,  and  large,  swift  missiles  for 
the  European  theater,  as  well.'*  In  a  sense, 
the  nuclear  initiative  has  passed  Into  Soviet 
hands. 

46.  As  for  the  United  States,  military 
budgets  in  constant  1972  dollars  remained 
relatively  level  from  1962-1982,  and  expend- 
itures for  nuclear  weapons  as  a  percentage 
of  the  military  budget  and  in  constant  1972 
dollars  have  also  remained  remarkably 
level."  From  1968  until  1976,  virtually  every 
presidential  campaign  and  many  congres- 
sional campaigns  were  conducted  on  the 
pledge  to  cut  military  spending.  As  a  propor- 
tion of  ONF,  military  spending  went  from  9 
percent  in  1960  to  5  percent  in  1980.  As  a 
proportion  of  the  federal  budget,  military 
spending  during  the  same  period  went  from 
44  percent  to  23  percent.  Beginning  under 
President  Carter,  then  raised  again  under 
President  Reagan,  the  military  budget  (In 
actual  outlays)  has  now  been  slated  to  rise, 
in  real  terms,  at  7  percent  per  year,  reach- 
ing about  6.3  percent  o'  ONP  and  32.4  per- 
cent of  the  projected  federal  budget  for 
1984.  Unlike  other  nations,  the  United 
States  is  charged  not  solely  with  its  own  de- 
fense but  with  that  of  Western  Ehirope  and 
Japan.  It  is  estimated  that  the  maintenance 
of  303,000  tr(x>ps  in  Europe  costs  the  de- 
fense budget  $133  billion  yearly,  compared 
to  the  expenditure  (in  1981)  of  $16.7  billion 
on  all  nuclear  forces  together."  U.S.  strate- 
gic bombers,  under  the  McNamara  freeze, 
have  been  reduced  from  600  to  315.  The 
number  of  land-based  ICBMs  remain  at 
1.052.  The  number  of  nuclear  submarines 
remains  at  31.  of  which  only  half  are  on  sta- 
tion at  any  one  time.  Military  hardware  in- 
exorably be<x)mes  obsolete  and  less  reliable 
with  age.  Even  without  expanding  capacity, 
the  replacement  of  weapons  systems  every 
ten  or  fifteen  years  is  required.  Such  hard- 
ware, therefore,  has  a  time  factor:  a  prepon- 
derance (almost  two-thirds)  of  U.S.  delivery 
systems  are  older  than  ten  years,  while  a 
preponderance  (more  than  two-thirds)  of 
the  Soviet  delivery  systems  are  less  than  six 
year  old."  Technology,  of  course,  does  not 
stand  still,  so  new  generations  of  weapKjns 
have  new  potential.  For  U.S.  forces,  such 
changes  have  been  generally  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  accuracy  and  smaller  war- 
heads, subject  to  control  of  greater  preci- 
sion. 

47.  U.S.  military  strategy  is  defensive  in 
configuration.  This  fact  is  clearest  in  con- 
ventional weaponry.  Neither  U.S.  nor  NATO 
forces  are  equipped  for  offensive  use,  not  in 
numbers  of  tanks,  nor  in  numbers  of  fight- 
ers, bombers,  or  support  vehicles.  No  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  match  Soviet  forces 
on  the  Western  front  tank  for  tank,  artil- 
lery piece  for  artillery  piece,  aircraft  for  air- 
craft. To  equalize  the  numbers  of  U.S. 
forces  with  Soviet  forces  in  Western  Ehirope 
would  require  raising  the  number  of  NATO 
fighter  planes  and  interceptors  from  3,100 
to  the  8,600  in  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces.  To 
equalize  tanks  would  require  raising  the 
northern  NATO  number  of  10,500  to  the 
Warsaw  Pact  number  of  27,300.  The  Soviet 
all-(x;ean  navy  now  numbers  2,429  ships,  the 
U.S.  Navy  514."  The  task  of  equalizing  all 
forces  is  not  necessary  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  NATO  configuration  is  defensive, 
the  Soviet  offensive.  Second,  U.S.  forces  are 
believed  still  to  hold  a  technological  edge, 
which  however,  has  diminished  over  the 
years. 

48.  It  has  long  been  recognized  that  de- 
mocracies are  inferior  to  dictatorships  in 
their  capacities  to  mobilize  armies  during 


peacetime.  Free  voters  are  reluctant  to  bear 
expenses  not  widely  seen  to  be  essential; 
they  discern  many  social  needs  of  greater 
moment  and  value.  Free  economies  seem  to 
thrive  on  production  for  peace  rather  than 
for  military  purposes,  as  the  Japanese,  West 
German,  and  other  economies  demonstrate. 
The  ideology  of  the  West  does  not  require 
the  destruction  of  socialism,  but  the  ideolo- 
gy of  Marxism-Leninism  does  teach  a  law  of 
history  according  to  which  socialism  must 
replace  capitalism.  A  part  of  this  law  is  en- 
capsulated in  "The  Brezhnev  Doctrine"  that 
nations,  once  socialist,  may  never  be  permit- 
ted to  return  to  an  earlier  stage  in  history. 
Such  cultural  and  political  discrepancies  are 
also  part  of  the  present  reality. 

D.  The  imperative  of  deterrence 

49.  It  is  not  necessary  to  decide  the  argu- 
ment whether  Soviet  forces,  nuclear  and 
conventional,  are  now  superior  to  U.S. 
forces,  whether  in  Europe  or  worldwide. 
Forces  superior  in  number  are  not  necessari- 
ly superior  in  other  respects.  More  impor- 
tant for  forces  committed  to  defense  is  the 
simpler  question  of  sufficiency  for  deter- 
rence of  aggression.  Superiority  is  not  essen- 
tial. Sufficiency  is.  Moreover,  sufficiency  to 
deter  aggression  is  a  moral  imperative  of  the 
right  to  self-defense  and  the  duty  to  defend 
the  Innocent  from  unjust  aggression.  This 
includes  the  defense  of  good  citizens  living 
now  under  totalitarian  regimes  who.  as  Sol- 
zhenitsyn  reminds  us.  would  be  left  by  our 
failure  without  any  hope  whatever. 

50.  This  is  the  concrete  context  within 
which  the  moral  standing  of  doctrines  of  de- 
terrence arises.  The  overriding  moral  imper- 
ative is  to  deter  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons, 
both  their  explosive  use  and  their  political 
use  to  intimidate  the  free.  To  fulfill  this  im- 
perative, prolonged  social  sacrifices  and  res- 
oluteness of  public  will  are  indispensable. 
To  weaken  this  will  is  immoral,  since  a 
public  unwilling  to  meet  these  sacrifices 
fails  in  its  moral  duty.  That  duty  is  purely 
defensive. 

51.  Some  hold  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
deter  aggression.  One  must  also  attempt  to 
bring  about  changes  in  the  potential  aggres- 
sor, especially  by  appeals  to  self-interest  in 
avoiding  mutual  destruction,  by  negotia- 
tions, by  cultural  exchanges,  by  trade,  and, 
in  a  word,  by  peaceful  and  friendly  pursuits. 
With  these  arguments  we  are  in  full  accord, 
when  and  insofar  as  the  potential  aggressor 
shows  himself  by  deeds  to  be  a  mutual  part- 
ner. Adolf  Hitler,  however,  both  betrayed 
and  was  betrayed  by  Joseph  Stalin.  Not  all 
states  seek  relations  of  mutuality.  In  affairs 
of  state,  Aristotle  once  observed,  one  must 
be  satisfied  with  a  tincture  of  virtue.  Rein- 
hold  Niebuhr  in  Moral  Man  and  Immoral 
Society  showed  with  several  reasons  why 
this  is  so.  Just  conduct  can,  however,  be 
morally  demanded  of  states,  and  exacted  by 
the  force  of  arms. 

52.  An  adequate  morality  of  conduct  be- 
tween states,  therefore,  must  take  account 
of  the  varying  moral  conduct  of  different 
sUtes,  including  outlaw  states  whose  only 
moral  law  is  their  own  aggrandizement. 
Such  states  have  appeared,  and  do  appear, 
in  history.  Knowledge  about  how  such 
states  act  is  pivotal. 

53.  In  this  context,  moral  clarity  in  a  nu- 
clear age  raises  exceedingly  difficult  ques- 
tions. A  major  complexity  is  this.  The  pos- 
session of  Soviet  nuclear  arms  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  West  has  political  uses  far 
beyond  material  considerations  like  poten- 
tial physical  destruction;  this  point  has  been 
well  stressed  by  German  Catholics.  Since 
nuclear  weapons  have  a  political  as  well  as 


an  explosive  use,  deterrence  of  both  uses  de- 
mands a  sufficiency  of  threat.  The  only 
known  path  to  this  sufficiency  is  a  corre- 
sponding threat  of  destruction  to  a  poten- 
tial aggressor's  industrial  base  or  else  of  its 
warmaking  capacity.  The  first  alternative  is 
called  "countervalue."  the  second  "counter- 
force."  The  moral  problem  posed  by  counte- 
value  strategies  is  that  they  hold  non-com- 
batants in  urban  areas  hostage.  The  moral 
problem  posed  by  counterforce  strategies  is 
that  they  awaken  possibilities  of  a  hair-trig- 
ger response  to  perceived  threats.  The  coun- 
tervalue strategies  require  much  less  acciva- 
cy.  fewer  warheads  and  delivery  systems, 
and  much  less  expenditure.  The  counter- 
force  strategies  require  far  greater  techno- 
logical sophistication,  numbers,  precision, 
and  prior  intelligence.  It  must  be  said  that 
both  strategies  make  one  sad,  except  by 
comparison  with  the  only  current  alterna- 
tive. That  alternative  is  to  fail  in  the  duty 
of  defending  the  innocent,  by  having  no  de- 
terrent at  all.  Such  a  dilenuna,  like  the  Fall, 
ought  not  to  have  existed,  but  when  it  does 
exist,  actions  to  prevent  evil  are  not  bad  but 
good.  On  its  face,  it  would  seem  that  coun- 
tervalue strategies  are  less  to  be  approved, 
by  the  just  war  criteria  of  proportionality 
and  indiscriminate  taking  of  innocent  life. 
Countervalue  strategies  give  rise  to  the 
terror  of  Mutual  Assured  Destruction.  On 
the  other  hand,  some  support  them  because 
they  seem  to  afford  less  risk  of  miscalcula- 
tion and  cost  less  money.  Furthermore, 
some  regimes  are  such  that,  they  do  not 
shrink  from  using  Western  principles  to 
confound  Western  strategies,  deliberately 
emplacing  offensive  weaponry  amidst  civil- 
ian targets. 

54.  It  is  clear  that  the  complexities  of  nu- 
clear deterrence  change  the  meaning  of  "in- 
tention "  and  "threat"  as  these  words  are 
usually  used  in  moral  discourse.  Those  who 
intend  to  prevent  the  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons by  maintaining  a  system  of  deterrence 
in  readiness  for  use  do  intend  to  use  such 
weapons,  but  only  in  order  not  to  use  them, 
and  do  threaten  to  use  them,  but  only  in 
order  to  deter  their  use.  That  this  is  not 
mere  rationalization  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  several  generations  of  nuclear  weapons 
systems  have  become  obsolete  and  been  re- 
tired, without  ever  having  been  used.  These 
are  considered  the  successful  and  moral  sys- 
tems. In  the  same  way,  deterrence  is  judged 
to  be  successful  insofar  as  nuclear  was  does 
not  occur. 

55.  That  a  human  system  like  deterrence 
is  not  infallible,  is  not  foolproof,  and  does 
not  convey  full  safety  and  security,  goes 
without  saying.  In  the  world  of  contingent 
matters  of  fact,  no  system  is.  That  one 
might  devoutly  wish  for  some  other  alterna- 
tive also  goes  without  saying.  Contempla- 
tion of  the  horror  of  a  breakdown  in  deter- 
rence, through  either  the  outbreak  of  nucle- 
ar hostilities  or  the  intimidation  of  innocent 
peoples  leads  some  to  seek  a  way  out  of  this 
dilenuna  by  putting  the  best  possible  face 
upon  the  enemy  to  be  deterred.  But  this  is 
to  deny  the  premise  from  which  the  dilem- 
ma arises  in  the  first  place.  Were  the  Soviet 
Union  a  benign  nation,  even  a  nation  like 
Japan  and  Germany,  a  nation  like  others, 
the  need  for  deterrence  would  by  now  have 
much  diminished  or  disappeared.  The  U.S. 
has  no  deterrent  in  place  against  any  other 
power.  The  reality  of  the  Soviet  Union  is 
the  linchpin  of  the  dilemma. 

56.  But  the  moral  dilemma  remains.  No 
choice  before  U.S.  leaders  is  wholly  satisfac- 
tory. To  abandon  deterrence  is  to  neglect 
the  duty  to  defend  the  iimocent.  to  preserve 


the  Constitution  and  the  Republic  and  to 
keep  safe  the  very  idea  of  political  liberty. 
No  President  by  his  oath  of  office  can  so 
act,  nor  can  a  moral  people. 

57.  We  must.  then,  confront  anew  the 
moral  hazards  of  deterrance.  The  funda- 
mental moral  principle  at  stake  is  to  make 
the  moral  choice  which  occasions  the  fewest 
evil  consequences.  To  abandon  deterrence 
occasions  the  greatest  evil,  for  it  entails  en- 
dangering that  liberty  which  is  more  pre- 
cious than  life  itself.  Free  societies  are  an 
indispensable  social  condition  of  free  moral 
life  and  the  preservation  of  human  rights. 
That  is  why  for  the  signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  (and  for  millions 
before  and  since)  liberty  is  worth  the  pledge 
of  life,  fortune,  and  sacred  honor.  Insofar  as 
deterrence  succeeds,  no  evil  is  committed 
and  the  worst  evils— whether  of  destruction 
under  nuclear  war  or  of  abandoning  the 
duty  to  preserve  liberty— are  avoided.  It  is 
the  fundamental  moral  intention  of  those 
who  embrace  deterrence  that  it  should  suc- 
ceed in  preventing  these  worse  evils.  Those 
who  say  that  deterrence  may  fail  are.  of 
course,  correct.  But  they  do  not,  and  cannot, 
show  that  the  abandonment  of  deterrence 
will  succeed  either  in  preventing  nuclear 
devastation  or  in  preserving  liberty.  Their 
claim  to  a  superior  morality  is.  therefore, 
flawed  in  a  fundamental  respect. 

58.  An  example  may  illustrate  this.  Had 
Japan  had  the  capacity  in  1945  to  strike 
Sacramento  and  Portland  as  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki  were  struck,  one  may  doubt  that 
President  Truman  would  have  ordered  the 
flight  of  Enola  Gay.  In  that  case,  a  bl(X>dy 
amphibious  assault  on  the  Japanese  main- 
land may  have  had  to  ensue,  with  far  great- 
er devastation  and  loss  of  life  than  actually 
occurred.  Two  points  arise  from  this  illus- 
tration. Without  justifying  the  decision  of 
President  Truman,  the  first  highlighU  the 
uses  of  deterrence  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Japanese.  The  second  highlights  the 
awful  destructive  force  even  of  modem  con- 
ventional warfare.  It  was  perhaps  for  this 
reason  that  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
spoke  of  "modem  scientific  weapons"  rather 
than  explicitly  of  nuclear  weapons. 

59.  Some  find  the  moral  flaw  in  deterrence 
in  the  choice  of  an  evil  means  to  attain  a 
good  end.  calling  this  "consequentialism." 
They  admit  that  the  end  of  preventing  nu- 
clear war  is  good.  But  they  hold  it  evil  actu- 
ally to  intend  to  use  any  deterrent  force 
lacking  proportionality  and  moral  discrimi- 
nation in  order  to  attain  this  end.  This  for- 
mulation contains,  we  judge,  two  flaws. 
First,  the  appropriate  moral  principle  is  not 
the  relation  of  means  to  ends  but  the  choice 
of  a  moral  act  which  prevent  greater  evil. 
Clearly,  it  is  a  more  moral  choice  and  occa- 
sions lesser  evil  to  hold  a  deterrent  inten- 
tion than  it  is  to  allow  nuclear  attack. 
Second,  the  nature  of  the  intention  in  deter- 
rence is  different  from  intention  in  ordinary 
moral  action.  There  is  a  paradox  in  its 
nature,  such  that  the  word  intention  is 
clearly  being  used  equivocally. 

It  is  true  that  on  entering  the  arena  of 
public  policy  and  prudential  judgment, 
moral  actors  who  make  public  policy  are 
bound  primarily  by  the  ethic  of  conse- 
quences rather  than  by  the  ethic  of  inten- 
tions. ("The  road  to  hell  is  paved  with  good 
intentions.")  Further,  existing  alternatives 
in  a  world  of  sin  often  present  policy  makers 
no  alternative  that  is  purely  good,  and 
oblige  moral  actors  to  choose  the  course 
that  occasions  the  least  evils.  Nonetheless, 
the  quality  of  moral  intentions  deserves 
moral  scmtiny.  Alas,  the  world  "intention" 
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(Uke  "threat")  hu  m&ny  meftnings.  Since 
many  moral  issues  cluster  here,  some  detail 
isneceaaary. 

In  the  carrying  of  a  firearm,  (a)  a  police- 
man, (b)  a  burglar,  and  (c)  a  murderer  each 
has  a  different  Intention  with  respect  to 
using  the  firearm.  The  policeman  Intends 
deterrence  but  no  actual  use  unless  gov- 
erned by  Justice  and  the  disciplines  of  his 
profeaaion;  the  burglar  intends  only  a 
threatening  and  conditioned  use,  outside 
Justice;  the  murderer  intends  not  a  condi- 
tional but  a  willful  use.  These  three  are  only 
a  few  of  the  many  senses  of  "Intention"  and 
"threat".  The  Intention  in  deterrence,  for 
example,  is  analogous  to  case  (a),  not  to  (b), 
and  certainly  not  to  (c).  In  nuclear  matters, 
we  would  further  distinguish  between  a  fun- 
damental, secondary,  and  architectonic  in- 
tention. Each  of  these  must  also  be  treated 
in  turn. 

The  fundamental  moral  Intention  in  nu- 
clear deterrence  is  never  to  have  to  use  the 
deterrent  force.  That  this  is  in  fact  so  is 
shown  by  the  honorable  discharge  of  mili- 
tary officers,  after  their  term  of  duty  ex- 
pires, who  have  succeeded  in  their  funda- 
mental intention.  Besides  this  fundamental 
intention,  however  deterrence  requires  by 
its  nature  a  secondary  intention.  For  the 
physical,  material  weapon  is  by  itself  no  de- 
terrent without  the  engagement  of  Intellect 
and  will  on  the  part  of  the  entire  public 
which  called  it  into  being.  It  is  also  no  deter- 
rent if  it  fails  to  meet  and  to  halt  the  will. 
intellect,  and  social  organization  of  the  par- 
ticular opposing  regime.  A  people  which 
would  be  judged  incapable  of  willing  to  use 
the  deterrent  would  tempt  an  adversary  to 
call  its  bluff.  Thus,  a  secondary  intention 
cannot  l)e  separated  from  deterrence.  With- 
out that  secondary  intention,  distinct  from 
the  fundamental  intention,  a  deterrent  is  no 
longer  a  deterrent  but  only  an  inert  weapon 
backed  up  by  a  public  lie. 

90.  As  a  counter  to  this,  some  might  argue 
that  the  Soviet  Union  could  never  be  sure 
whether  a  weapon  held  in  readiness  were 
backed  by  the  secondary  intention  to  use  it. 
Given  Soviet  ideology  at)out  the  perfidy  of 
capitalist  powers,  however,  Soviet  leaders 
would  t>e  obliged  to  assume  the  worst.  Argu- 
ing the  casuistry  of  truth-telling  may  indeed 
permit  leaders  of  one  nation  to  allow  the 
leaders  of  another,  who  have  no  title  to 
know  the  truth,  to  be  self-deceived.  But 
probes  and  tests  of  real  intentions  cannot  be 
ruled  out.  In  nuclear  matters,  such  uncer- 
tainty willfully  created  would  seem  to  con- 
stitute immoral  behavior. 

61.  The  word  intention  has  yet  a  third 
sense,  beyond  the  two  subjective  intentions 
we  have  so  far  discussed.  The  Catholic 
moral  tradition  holds  that  human  acts  have 
objective  intentionallty  apart  from  subjec- 
tive dispositions.  In  order  to  construct  and 
to  maintain  a  nuclear  deterrent  force,  a 
democratic  society  must  generate  a  com- 
plex, highly  rational,  socially  organized,  ob- 
jective intentionality.  Citizens  through 
their  representatives  vote  funds  for  it;  re- 
search and  production  are  organized,  elabo- 
rate systems  of  communication  and  com- 
mand are  maintained.  The  architectonic  of 
objective  political  Intention  suffuses  the 
entire  process.  This  already  is  a  sustained 
intention  of  a  crucial  sort.  To  be  sure,  many 
individuals  must  also  be  committed  to  their 
taaks  to  suffuse  this  objective  intentionality 
with  appropriate  subjective  dispositions. 
The  latter  are  indispensable.  But  a  society 
which  possesses  a  deterrent  also  has  an  or- 
ganised objective  intention.  In  the  case  of 
the  United  SUtes,  individuals  add  to  this 


objective  intention  subjective  intentions 
which  are  both  fundamental— that  the  de- 
terrent succeed  In  never  being  used— and 
secondary— that  the  deterrent  be  held  in 
readiness  for  use.  To  say  that  a  nation  may 
possess  a  deterrent  but  may  not  intend  to 
use  it  is  fulfilled  by  the  fundamental  inten- 
tion but  not  by  the  objective  intention  and 
the  secondary  intention.  To  condemn  the 
latter  is  to  fr\istrate  the  former  and  to 
invite  a  host  of  greater  evils. 

62.  Moral  clarity  in  a  nuclear  age  requires 
that  governments  not  willfully  allow  cetaln 
kinds  of  miscalculation  to  arise  in  the  minds 
of  other  governments.  While  not  every  capa- 
bility or  intention  or  option  needs  to  be— or 
should  be— revealed,  a  basic  and  clear  set  of 
understandings  is  necessary.  This  require- 
ment rules  out  bellicose  threats  as  it  rules 
out  mere  bluff.  Public  statements  about  nu- 
clear policy  must,  therefore,  be  unambig- 
uous and  reasoned,  restrained  and  under- 
stated. Leaders  have  sometimes  erred  in  this 
matter.  Communications  links  between  ad- 
versaries should  be  swift,  clear,  unthreateu- 
ing,  and  unambiguous,  especially  during 
times  of  stress.  The  record  of  the  last  thirty- 
seven  years  shows  that  this  is  difficult  but 
possible. 

63.  A  dilemma  arises  when  some  say  that 
countervalue  strategies  are  immoral  in  sub- 
stance but  preferable  on  grounds  of  econo- 
my and  sufficiency;  but  that  counterforce 
strategies,  more  moral  in  substance,  are  im- 
moral because  more  dangerous.  A  similar  di- 
lemma arises  when  some  say  that  making 
nuclear  weapons  smaller  and  more  precise, 
so  as  to  approximate  the  force  of  larger  con- 
ventional weapons,  thus  reducing  the  moral 
problem  of  proportionality  and  indiscrimi- 
nation, makes  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
more  thinkable  and  so  should  be  avoided.  If 
the  use  of  both  sorts  of  nuclear  weapons  is 
to  be  deterred,  total  reliance  on  one  alone  is 
likely  to  enlarge  the  options  and  tempta- 
tions of  an  aggressor. 

64.  Similarly,  some  critics  condemn  the  at- 
tainment by  the  U.S.  of  a  "first  strike"  capa- 
bility, while  ignoring  the  fact  that  the  Sovi- 
ets already  have,  or  very  shortly  will  have, 
this  capacity  with  respect  to  U.S.  land-based 
delivery  systems.  By  "first  strike"  capability 
is  meant  the  capacity  to  destroy  the  oppo- 
nent's delivery  systems  before  they  can  be 
called  into  use.  This  the  United  States  does 
not  have,  and  has  no  plans  to  attain.  The 
one-hundred  MX  missiles  requested  by 
Presidents  Reagan  and  Carter  (who  request- 
ed 200)  cannot  possibly  wipe  out  all  Soviet 
land-based  missiles.  Since  two  warheads  on 
each  silo  are  believed  to  be  required,  the 
1,398  Soviet  land-based  delivery  systems 
caiuiot  be  threatened  by  the  MX,  for  it 
would  be  suicide  to  strike  some  without  de- 
stroying all.  Meanwhile  the  existing  1,052 
American  silos  are  vulnerable  to  the  Multi- 
ple-warheads of  a  fraction  of  the  Soviet  mis- 
sile force.  Since  U.S.  B-52s  are  not  likely  to 
penetrate  Soviet  defenses,  a  "first  strike"  by 
the  Soviets  may  leave  only  submarine- 
launched  missiles  under  U.S.  conunand.  To 
lauiKh  these  would  guarantee  a  second 
strike  on  U.S.  cities.  Given  these  capacities, 
the  Soviets  could,  even  without  a  first 
strike,  hold  U.S.  forces  inunobillzed  and  in 
checkmate,  freeing  Soviet  conventional 
forces  from  restraint.  Nuclear  weapons  do 
not  have  to  be  fired  in  order  to  exact  sur- 
render. 

65.  The  reasons  why  the  U.S.  maintains  a 
strategic  triad— land-based,  airborne,  and 
submarlne-bome  delivery  systems— are  two: 
first  to  reduce  the  temptation  of  a  simple 
"first  strike"  and.  second,  to  prevent  the 


President  of  the  United  States  from  facing 
only  a  single  option,  the  command  to  de- 
stroy Soviet  cities.  Such  an  option  would  be 
suicidal  for  American  cities.  No  president 
can  be  fairly  placed  in  that  position. 

66.  In  short,  given  the  nature  of  the 
Soviet  leadership,  its  Ideology,  and  its  politi- 
cal culture,  and  recognizing  the  configura- 
tion of  its  own  nuclear  forces,  we  see  no 
completely  satisfactory  position:  neither 
abandonment  of  the  deterrent,  nor  a  deter- 
rent strategy  based  upon  counterforce.  nor 
a  deterrent  based  upon  countervalue. 
Among  these,  we  judge  the  best  of  the  am- 
biguous but  morally  good  options  to  reside 
in  a  combination  of  counterforce  and  coun- 
tervalue deterrence.  We  uphold  the  funda- 
mental intention  of  deterrence  that  no  nu- 
clear weapon  ever  be  used.  We  uphold  the 
secondary  intention  of  being  ready  to  use 
the  deterrent  within  the  narrowest  feasible 
limits,  as  indispensable  to  making  deter- 
rence work.  We  reject  the  policy  of  national 
bluff  which  permits  possession  but  does  not 
permit  its  essential  secondary  intention.  We 
discern  no  other  way  to  defend  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  to  protect  its  in- 
stitutions of  liberty,  and  to  prevent  the 
most  awful  aggression  against  innocent  peo- 
ples here  and  elsewhere.  It  would  hardly  be 
better  for  us  if  some  other  people  bore  this 
burden,  but  in  any  case  there  is  none  who 
can  lift  it  from  us.  In  due  course,  the  Soviet 
Union  may  learn  to  prefer  ways  of  peace 
aboard  and  ways  of  liberty  at  home— in 
which  case,  peace  among  nations  may  be 
possible.  For  this  we  labor  and  pray. 

K.  CONVEirnONAI.  WAK  AND  ITOCLEAR  WAR 

67.  Even  should  the  spectre  of  nuclear  war 
be  lifted  at  last  from  the  human  race,  we 
recognize  the  horrors  of  modem  conven- 
tional warfare.  The  power  and  terrible  accu- 
racy of  rocket-driven  conventional  arms, 
launched  at  great  distances,  t>ecame  visible 
during  the  last  days  of  World  War  II.  These 
horrors  have  been  magnified  since,  as  exhib- 
ited in  the  Falkland  Islands  and  elsewhere. 
In  World  War  I.  IS  million  civilians  died.  In 
World  War  II.  51  million  civilians  died.  In 
some  67  conventional  wars  since  that  time, 
millions  of  other  civilians  have  died.  It 
cannot  be  thought  that  an  end  to  nuclear 
deterrence  will  necessarily  usher  in  an  era 
without  war.  Insofar  as  war  springs  from 
evil  in  the  himian  heart,  insofar  as  that  evil 
is  ineradicable  except  by  the  grace  of  God, 
and  insofar  as  human  beings  can,  and  do. 
resist  God's  grace,  we  do  not  expect  that 
war  will  ever  be  wholly  eliminated  from 
human  history.  Nonetheless,  the  dream  of  a 
world  without  war  abides.  Institutions  of 
liberties  and  rights,  peaceful  competition 
and  cooperative  labors,  and  the  conversion 
of  every  human  heart  are  devoutly  to  be  la- 
bored for.  They  cannot  be  said  to  have  yet 
been  attained.  Like  Christ,  we  see  ahead  the 
cross:  Not  our  will,  but  Thine  be  done. 

68.  Distinguished  strategists  have  argued 
that  an  end  to  nuclear  deterrence  raises  the 
probabilities  of  conventional  war  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  because  of 
the  great  superiority  of  Soviet  conventional 
forces,  wherever  they  should  choose  to  mass 
them,  on  the  Central  German  Plain  or  on 
the  northern  borders  of  the  Middle  East.»» 
However  this  may  be,  we  hold  it  to  be  a 
good  worth  sacrificing  for  to  raise  the  capa- 
bilities of  NATO  forces  in  E^irope  and  the 
Middle  East  to  a  level  sufficient  to  deter  any 
Soviet  temptation  to  aggression.  The  editors 
of  The  Economist  have  worked  out  a  study 
of  the  as-yet  unmet  requirements  of  such 
sufficiency.   They   hold   that  this  goal   is 


coatly.  but  attainable. *°  Economically,  at 
least,  it  is  feasible:  whether  political  will  for 
the  sacrifices  entailed  Is  available  is  ques- 
tionable. Still,  the  present  weakness  of 
NATO  on  the  German  plain  now  makes  re- 
currence to  defense  with  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  a  necessary  part  of  NATO  strategy. 
To  supplant  this  reliance  on  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  with  a  sufficient  conventional  de- 
terrent seems  to  us  both  morally  good  and 
morally  required.  Even  so,  prudence  re- 
quires that  the  nuclear  deterrent  must  be 
held  in  reserve.  Certainly,  it  will  have  to  be 
so  until  the  current  imbalance  in  conven- 
tional forces  is  redressed.  We  urge  speedy 
and  generous  cooperation  to  this  end,  even 
though  welfare  states  naturally  prefer  to 
evade  heavier  expenditures  except  for  social 
programs. 

69.  It  has  not  been  sufficiently  recognized, 
in  the  U.S.  and  in  Europe,  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  made  themselves 
hostage  to  an  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe. 
Should  such  a  war  arise,  and  should  a  terri- 
fied Europe  demand  that  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  be  called  into  play  (when,  for  ex- 
ample, Soviet  troops  had  made  a  break- 
through across  half  of  Germany),  further 
nuclear  escalation  could  not  be  ruled  out,  in 
which  the  Soviets  would  threaten  the 
United  States  with  nuclear  destruction.  To 
protect  themselves  from  this  possibility,  the 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  might  someday 
seek  disengagement  from  the  European  the- 
ater. But  this  step,  too,  would  have  fateful 
consequences  not  only  for  Europe  and  the 
United  SUtes  but  for  humankind.  In  this 
context,  the  cry  for  "No  First  Use"  of  tacti- 
cal or  other  nuclear  weapons  has  for  some 
much  appeal.  Heeding  such  a  cry,  the 
United  SUtes  might  at  first  save  itself.  It  is 
not  likely  to  have  done  so  for  long.  Until  an 
adequate  conventional  deterrent  Is  in  place 
in  Europe,  we  hold  a  pledge  of  "no  first  use  " 
to  be  divisive  and  desUbilizing.  Perhaps 
most  clearly  among  our  differences,  this 
conviction  differentiates  our  judgment  from 
that  of  the  bishops'  second  draft.  Since 
NATO  forces  are  not  designed  for  offensive 
use,  the  question  arises  only  in  the  case  of 
Soviet  aggression.  Deterrence  of  that  ag- 
gression is  the  first  moral  Imperative.  When 
NATO  conventional  forces  are  able  to 
present  a  sufficient  deterrent  without  re- 
course to  nuclear  weapons,  such  a  pledge 
would  be  in  effect  whether  sUted  or  not. 

PART  III— rACING  THE  FUTURE 

70.  We  do  not  consider  the  present  situa- 
tion of  nuclear  deterrence  ideal;  we  consider 
it  a  moral  choice  involving  the  lesser  evil. 
When  we  look  to  the  future,  we  see  both 
creative  possibilities  and  even  greater  dan- 
gers. The  greatest  danger  is  spiritual.  Demo- 
cratic peoples  find  protracted  danger  and 
sacrifice  more  onerous  by  far  than  do  the 
leaders  of  totalitarian  sUtes.  The  latter  ben- 
efit by  military  mobilization;  the  former 
find  it  a  threat  to  democracy  itself.  Again, 
successful  deterrence  buries  the  evidence 
that  brought  it  into  play  to  begin  with,  and 
a  free  people  must  take  up  the  argument 
ever  anew.  Thus,  hope  for  peace  nourishes 
illusions  in  a  democratic  people,  eternal  vigi- 
lance being  the  price  of  liberty  most  diffi- 
cult to  pay.  That  is  why  today  broad  popu- 
lar discussion,  argument  and  consensus  are 
indispensable  to  the  preservation  of  liberty. 
The  military  strategy  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  its  allies  depends  upon  popular  under- 
standing and  popular  support. 

71.  In  this  respect,  every  citizen  might 
well  wish  that  our  lives  were  not  burdened, 
as  they  are,  by  sacrifices  for  defense.  Many 
cannot  help  wishing  that  nuclear  dangers 


might  simply  vanish.  Indeed,  much  time  and 
energy  is  well  spent  trying  to  imagine  pru- 
dent steps  to  diminish  the  present  danger. 

72.  Many  citizens  have  hoped  that  a  mutu- 
ally verifiable  nuclear  freeze  by  both  the 
U.8.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  would  offer  surcease. 
We  Judge  that  the  hope  that  the  Soviets 
will  consent  to  on-site  verification  is  remote. 
We  recognize  that  verification  by  technical 
means  such  as  satellite  observation  and  elec- 
tronic monitoring  is  subject  to  deception 
and   disinformation.    Moreover,   there   are 
four  reasons  for  believing  that  a  freeze  now 
would  be  desUbilizing.  First,  the  Soviet  nu- 
clear force  already  holds  two  desUbilizing 
advantages,  both  in  iU  "first  strike "  capac- 
ity concerning  the  U.S.  land-based  Minute- 
men  and  and  in  IU  Urgeting  of  European 
capitals  with  SS-20s.  Similarly,  the  trend 
lines  of  new  Soviet  developmenU  are  up, 
whereas  the  process  of  strengthening  U.S. 
and  NATO  deterrent  forces  is  appiOpriately 
democratic  and  slow.  Second,  a  freeze  at 
present  levels  does  not  at  all  diminish  the 
present  danger:  It  freezes  it  In  place.  This 
danger  includes  the  rapidly  approaching  ob- 
solescence of  UJS.  delivery  systems  and  the 
relative  youth  of  Soviet  systems.  Third,  we 
note  that  a  "verifiable"  freeze— Including  a 
freeze  upon  nuclear  research  and  develop- 
ment (which  can  go  on  Inside  buildings  any- 
where)—would  require  a  massive  regimen  of 
verification  beyond  anything  remotely  sus- 
Ulnable  at  present.  Finally,  Soviet  officials 
have  begun  offering  schemes  of  reduction, 
below  levels  envisaged  by  a  mere  freeze.  For 
these  reasons,  we  judge  that  a  negotiated 
freeze  may  well  be  Inferior  to  negotiated  re- 
ductions, and  thus  cannot  be  insisted  on  by 
moralists.  Such  concrete  judgment  must  fi- 
nally be  resolved  democratically,  by  duly 
constituted     governments    amid     reasoned 
public  det>ate.  in  which  good  people  dis- 
agree. 

73.  Since  the  SovleU  have  several  forms  of 
superiority  at  present— not  necessarily  In 
every  respect,  but  in  some  important  ones- 
it  Is  obviously  difficult  for  Soviet  leaders  to 
surrender  advantages  they  have  amassed 
through  great  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  their 
peoples.  On  the  other  hand,  Soviet  leaders 
have  reason  to  fear  the  greater  inventive- 
ness of  free  societies.  If  American  and 
NATO  resolve  were  now  to  falter,  Soviet 
leaders  would  have  reason  to  continue  their 
present  successful  strategy.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  must  face  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
and  NATO  are  determined  to  maintain  de- 
terrence through  new  Inventions,  they  may 
conclude  that  they  must  alter  their  course. 
The  linchpin  of  preventing  war  Is  Soviet 
win.  Soviet  Intentions,  strategies,  weapons 
development  and  procurement  follow  from 
Soviet  win.  At  the  present  moment,  we 
judge  that  negotiations  for  reductions  In 
both  strategic  and  theater  nuclear  weapons 
coincide  with  real  interests  on  both  sides. 
Such  negotiations,  however  fragile  and 
risky,  as  history  shows,  have  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  success,  provided  that  the  Sovi- 
ets perceive  greater  risks  In  the  determina- 
tion of  Western  nations  to  rectify  the  cur- 
rent Imbalance.  Such  an  opportunity  must 
be  pursued,  despite  the  sorry  record  of  arms 
negotiations  in  the  past.  Caution  is  required 
since  negotiations  for  the  sake  of  negotia- 
tions may  occasion  greater  evils.  Criteria 
distinguishing  moral  from  less  than  moral 
negotiations  are  required.  Many  of  our  cur- 
rent difficulties  arise  out  of  judgments 
made  by  American  negotiators  in  the  past. 
The  current  emphasis  on  large  offensive 
land-based  missiles,  for  example,  and  on  of- 
fensive   rather    than    defensive    weapons. 


arose  from  past  negotiations."  Nonetheless, 
a  change  in  Soviet  will,  through  negotia- 
tions if  possible,  is  to  be  pursued  with  deter- 
mination. 

74.  The  question  of  defensive  weapons 
raises  further  technological  possibilities  in 
the  future.  It  is  not  our  role  to  recommend 
particular  weaipons  systems,  but  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  recall  that  technology  does  not 
stand  still  and  that  the  future  is  not  deter- 
mined. Future  developmenU  in  satellite  de- 
tection systems,  matched  with  non-nuclear 
satellite  weapons,  could  enable  defenders  to 
destroy  ballistic  weapons  shortly  after  take- 
off. Long-range  ballistic  missiles  would, 
therefore,  be  rendered  obsolete.  Some  ex- 
perU  hold  that  current  technology  affords 
just  such  a  defensive  possibility  now,  others 
believe  this  will  not  be  feasible  until  well 
into  the  future,  when  laser  weapons  are 
available.  In  any  case,  this  Is  a  non-nuclear 
defense.  As  a  deterrent  system,  it  does  not 
rely  on  counterforce  or  countervalue  but  on 
non-nuclear  defensive  InstrumenU.  Not  only 
does  iU  moral  character  seem  to  be  superi- 
or, but  iU  ImplemenUtion  would  seem  to 
remove  the  threat  of  land-based  missile  sys- 
tems. While  it  is  not  our  role  here  to  pass 
Judgment  for  or  against  this  or  other  pu-- 
tlcular  systems,  we  do  wish  to  note  that  the 
present  situation  may  one  day  be  lifted 
from  the  human  race.  The  human  race  is 
neither  sUtlc  nor  foredoomed. 

75.  For  most  of  IU  history,  the  human 
race  did  not  live  under  nuclear  threat;  there 
Is  nothing  InevlUble  or  necessary  about  the 
continuance  of  that  threat.  EfforU  to 
remove  it  must  be  sound,  prudent,  and  wise, 
lest  they  result  in  a  deterioration  of  the 
present  situation  into  something  even 
worse.  But  eventually  to  Ufe  such  a  threat  Is 
surely  within  the  reach  of  susulned  moral 
efforU.  It  Is  the  vocation  of  Christians  and 
Jews  not  only  to  reflect  on  the  world  but  to 
change  It.  bringing  It  closer  to  the  outlines 
of  the  Kingdom  promised  In  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  TestamenU.  It  is  the  vocation 
of  American  citizens,  civilian  and  military, 
called  by  the  Seal  of  the  United  States  to 
evoke  Novus  Ordo  Seclorum,  a  new  order  of 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all,  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  liberty  and  justice  by  peaceful 
means,  through  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned. Although  not  without  failures  and 
flaws,  the  purpose  of  the  United  SUtes  for- 
eign and  miliUry  policy  since  World  War  II 
has  been  to  defend  and  to  extend  such  liber- 
ties, on  which  alone  true  peace  can  rest.  We 
cherish  the  hope  that  even  our  adversaries 
will  one  day  experience  liberty  for  all  their 
peoples,  and  join  with  us  In  the  cooperative 
task  of  bringing  all  peoples  on  earth  to  a 
fuller  measure  of  human  development,  in 
peace,  liberty,  and  Justice  for  all  human- 
kind, fulfilling  thereby  the  will  of  God  on 
earth.  It  is  In  seeking  to  follow  His  Will  that 
we  have,  to  the  best  of  our  ability,  formulat- 
ed these  argtmienU  for  the  respectful  con- 
sideration of  our  fellow  Catholics,  our 
fellow  citizens,  and  all  persons  of  good  will 
throughout  the  world.  May  God  favor  this 
purpose.  Though  His  ways  be  dark  His  con- 
stancy abides  forever. 

NOTES 
'  See  Maritain.  Appendix.  "The  Structure  of 
Action."  Integral  HumanisTn.  trans.  Joseph  W. 
Evans  (New  York:  Scribners,  IMS),  pp.  291-308. 
Addressing  the  Society  of  Jesus  on  February  n. 
1982.  John  Paul  II  said:  "As  I  said  on  2  July  1980  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  priestly  service  if  it  is  really  to  be 
faithful  to  itself,  is  essentially  and  par  exctUenct 
spiritual.  This  must  l>e  even  more  emphasized  in 
our  times  against  the  many  tendencies  to  secularize 
the  priest's  work  by  reducing  it  to  a  purely  philan- 
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Utropic  {unction.  He  it  not  a  medlckl  doctor,  a 
aocUl  worker,  a  politician,  or  a  trade  unionist.  In 
eertaln  cawa,  no  doubt,  the  priest  can  help,  but  in  a 
•upplementary  fashion— as  In  the  past  priests  have 
done  so  with  remarkable  success.  Today,  however, 
these  services  are  admirably  rendered  by  other 
members  of  society,  whilst  our  service  Is  always 
more  precisely  and  specifically  spiritual.' "  (^itocn- 
tittn  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  to  Jesuit  Provincial  Supe- 
riors.) In  his  follow  up  Letter  of  March  25.  IMS  to 
the  entire  Society  of  Jesus.  Father  Paolo  Dezza  ap- 
plied the  prescriptions  of  the  Holy  Father,  while 
speaking  of  the  recommendations  presented  by 
Pope  Paul  VI:  "The  second  recommendation  vras 
not  to  confuse  roles  proper  to  priests  with  those 
proper  to  lay  people.  In  the  economic,  social  and 
political  fields,  the  role  of  the  priest  is  to  educate 
toward  justice  and  social  commitment,  and  to  en- 
courese  lay  people  to  carry  out  their  duties  fully 
without  repladnc  them  In  these.  The  priest's  role  is 
to  Indicate  Christian  principles  concerning  econom- 
ic, social  and  political  life:  to  denounce  injustice,  to 
exhort  people  to  work  with  the  improvement  or 
reform  of  institutions,  to  'expound  the  social  doc- 
trine of  the  Church,  not  so  much  as  to  find  solu- 
tions for  concrete  social  and  political  problems, 
which  Is  the  task  of  lay  people,  but  to  help  them  re- 
flect on  the  principles  which  should  guide  the 
search  for  such  solutions.'  " 

■Walter  M.  Abbott.  SJ.,  ed..  The  Documents  of 
VaUean  II  (New  York:  America  Press.  1966),  fn.  3. 
p.  IM. 

>  Ibid.,  pp.  393-94. 

<  Ibid.,  p.  391. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  390. 

•  Ibid.,  p.  393. 

Mohn  Paul  II.    "World  Day  of  Peace  Measace 
1983."  «13.  Orioiiu  11  (1983).  p.  478. 
•Ibid. 

•  See  Documents  of  Vatican  II,  p.  344. 

'"C.  S.  Lewis.  Why  I  Am  Not  a  Pacifist. "  In  the 
TTie  Weight  of  Glory,  rev.  ed.  (New  York:  Macmil- 
lan.  1980).  p.  44. 

■  ■  John  Paul  II.  "Address  to  Scientists  and  Schol- 
ars."  «4.  Ongim  10  (1983),  p.  631. 

"See  Budget  o/  the  United  State*  Government' 
Fitcal  Year  19S3  (Washington.  D.C.:  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  1983).  pp.  3-33:  and  Caspar 
W.  Weinberger.  Annual  Report  to  Congress.  Fiscal 
Year  19SI  pp.  1-4.  A-9. 

•'The  Militart  Balance  19S2-S3  (London:  Inter- 
national Institute  for  Strategic  Studies.  1983).  pp. 
134-35. 

'•Ibid.,  pp.  13-13.  Note  thai  the  Soviet  GNP  Is 
lower  than  that  of  the  U.S.:  but  its  costs,  not  least 
in  salaries  to  military  and  military  industries,  are 
much  lower. 

■*U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  Statistical  Ab- 
stract of  the  United  States:  19S1  (Washington.  D.C.: 
D.  S.  Government  Printing  Office.  1981).  p.  359. 

'•See  Budget  of  the  United  Stales  Govemmenl: 
Fiscal  Year  1993.  pp.  3-34:  and  "Welfare  need  and 
Welfare  Spending."  Backgrounder  "219  (Washing- 
ton. D.C.:  The  Heritage  Foundation.  1983). 

"Caspar  W.  Weinberger.  4nnuaf  Report  to  Con- 
gress. Fiscal  Year  1983.  p.  A-9. 

'•  The  Challenge  of  Peace:  God's  Promise  and  Our 
Response  (Washington.  D.C.:  United  States  Catho- 
lic Conference.  1983).  p.  70. 

'•Quoted  in  ibid.,  p.  38. 

"  "It  Is  often  stated  or  assumed  that  the  quantity 
of  nuclear  weapons  possessed  by  the  United  States 
has  steadily  Increased  and  that  we  now  possess 
more  nuclear  weapons  than  ever.  This  is  not  so." 
Pact  Sheet  No.  337-83.  Office  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Public  Affairs).  June  1.  1983.  Al- 
though the  exact  number  of  nuclear  warheads  is 
classified,  a  careful  student  can  deduce  that,  while 
the  number  of  strategic  warheads  has  remained  rel- 
atively steady,  the  number  of  tactical  warheads  has 
declined,  resulting  in  an  overall  reduction  in  the  to- 
tality of  the  U.  S.  stockpile  since  1965. 

"The  Soviet  ICBM  force  currently  numbers 
1.398  missiles,  compared  to  1.049  for  the  VS..  and 
possesses  greater  aggregate  throw-weight  than  the 
U.S.  missile  force.  The  latest  generation  of  Soviet 
missiles  are  more  accurate  than  their  American 
counterparts,  and  the  smallest  Soviet  MIRVd  war- 
heads are  almost  twice  as  large  as  the  largest  U.S. 
MmVd  warheads.  See  The  MUitary  Balance  19S2- 
13.  pp.  113-113:  and  Committee  on  the  Present 
danger.  Has  America  Become  Number  2?  (Washing- 
ton. D.C..  1983).  p.  16. 

»  Admiral  Thomas  Hayward.  the  Chief  of  Naval 
OperaUons.  testified  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Coomittee  in  1979:  "With  respect  to  essential 


equivalence  it  la  my  view  that  without  any  question 
the  Soviets  will  have  a  first-strike  capability  over 
the  next  few  years.  If  that  Is  not  a  loss  of  essential 
equivalence.  I  do  not  know  what  is  .  .  .  ."  Military 
Implication*  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of 
Strategic  Arms  and  Protocol  Thereto.  Hearings. 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee.  Part  I.  p.  177. 

"  After  chronicling  the  various  unsuccessful  ef- 
forts at  arms  control  In  this  century,  historian  Bar- 
bara Tuchman  says:  "I  have  engaged  in  this  long 
and  dreary  survey  in  order  to  show  that  control  of 
war  in  the  form  of  disarmament  or  limitation  of 
arms  has  been  a  fruitless  effort."  Part  of  the  reason 
why  this  Is  the  case  is  suggested  by  the  following 
observation  by  Salvador  de  Madariaga.  chairman  of 
the  League  of  Nations  Oisarmament  Commission 
and  Oisarmament  Conference,  in  1973.  which  Tuch- 
man quotes:  "The  trouble  with  disarmament  was 
(and  still  is)  that  the  problem  of  war  Is  tackled 
upside  down  and  at  the  wrong  end  ....  Nations 
don't  distrust  each  other  because  they  are  armed: 
they  are  armed  because  they  distrust  each  other. 
And  therefore  to  want  disarmament  before  a  mini- 
mum of  common  agreement  on  fundamentals  is  as 
absured  as  to  want  people  to  go  undressed  In 
winter."'  Barbara  W.  Tuchman.  "The  Alternative  to 
Arms  Control."'  Neus  York  Times  Magazine.  April 
18.  1983.  pp.  93.  98.  See  also  theodore  Draper.  "How 
Not  to  Think  About  Nuclear  War."  New  York 
Reviev)  of  Books.  SMALL  July  15.  1983,  pp.  35-43. 
"Once  different  weapons  and  even  different  weap- 
ons systems  must  be  evaluated  and  balanced  off 
against  each  other,  negotiations  inevitably  degener- 
ate into  endlessly  futile  haggling  sessions,  brought 
to  a  close  only  by  agreement  on  a  crazy  quilt  of 
trade-offs  and  loopholes.  Negotiations  of  this  sort 
become  more  important  for  the  mere  consolation 
that  the  deadly  antagonists  are  negotiating  than 
for  anything  the  negotiations  may  bring  forth  .... 
Short  of  abolishing  all  nuclear  weapons  forever  and 
everywhere,  deterrence  is  all  we  h£.ve '"  (p.  42). 

"  M(xlernization  of  the  Soviet  ICBM  force  has  fo- 
cused on  the  SS-17.  SS-18.  and  SS-19  missiles: 
during  the  last  decade,  over  half  of  Soviet  silos 
have  been  rebuilt  to  house  these  weapons.  See  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Soviet  Military  Power  (Wash- 
ington. D.C.:  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office. 
1981 ).  p.  34.  Of  particular  concern  is  the  giant  SS- 
18.  which  carries  a  payload  large  enough  and  accu- 
rate enough  to  threaten  U.S.  ICBMs  in  their  silos. 
The  SS-18.  of  which  308  have  been  deployed, 
dwarfs  the  proposed  MX:  it  Is  130  feet  high.  10  feel 
in  diameter,  has  a  throw-weight  of  16.000  pounds, 
and  can  carry  up  to  10  warheads.  By  comparison, 
the  MX.  which  cannot  be  deployed  before  1986.  is 
72  feet  in  length,  about  8  feet  in  diameter,  possesses 
a  throw-weight  of  about  8.000  pounds,  and  can 
carry  6-10  warheads.  The  SS-19  is  comparable  in 
these  respects  to  the  MX.  See  77ie  Military  Balance 
1982-S3.  p.  113  and  Michael  B.  Donley,  ed..  77ie  Salt 
Handbook  (Washington.  D.C.:  The  Heritage  Foun- 
dation. 1979).  pp.  62.  75.  The  Committee  on  the 
Present  Danger  notes  that  "In  only  the  last  five 
years,  the  number  of  deployed  Soviet  IRBM  (Inter- 
mediate Range  Ballistic  Missile]  warheads  targeted 
on  NATO— Europe  and  Asia- has  more  than  dou- 
bled."" Has  America  Become  No.  2?.  p.  31.  The  prin- 
cipal threat  is  the  Soviet  SS-20:  "The  SS-20.  with 
three  MIRVs  per  missile  and  significant  improve- 
ments in  survivability,  mobility,  responsiveness,  and 
accuracy.  Is  a  far  more  capable  weapon  than  the 
older  S8-4  and  S8-5  missiles  ....  [It]  can  cover 
the  entire  European  theatre  and  provide  significant 
coverage  of  other  areas. "  Organization  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff,  l/nited  States  Military  Posture  for 
FY  1983.  p.  27. 

"  Charles  Mohr.  "Drop  In  U.S.  Arms  Spurs 
Debate  on  Military  Policy."  Nev>  York  Times.  Octo- 
ber 34.  1983.  p.  56.  For  spending  on  nuclear  forces 
as  a  percentage  of  the  military  budget  for  1962- 
1982.  see  Kevin  N.  Lewis.  The  Economics  of  SALT 
Revisited  SMALL  (SanU  Monica.  Calif.:  Rand 
Corp..  1979).  p.  10.  and  Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
itnnuof  Report  to  Congress.  Fiscal  Year  19S3.  p. 
A-1. 

"For  the  number  of  U.S.  military  personnel  In 
NATO,  see  Defense/81.  Special  Almanac  Issue  (Sep- 
tember 1981):  22.  The  cost  of  the  U.S.  commitment 
to  NATO  is  given  in  the  remarks  of  Senator  Ted 
Stevens  on  the  continuing  appropriations  legisla- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983.  See  U.S.  Congress.  Senate. 
Congressional  Record.  97th  Cong.,  3d.  sess..  Decem- 
ber 16.  1983,  149,  pt.  3:  S15138.  The  budget  figure 
for  nuclear  forces  Includes  both  those  over  which 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  jurisdiction  and 
those  which  the  Department  of  Energy  supervises. 


and  covers  all  personnel,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, and  warhead  procurement  costs,  stratefle  ss 
well  as  tactical/theater. 

"See  77te  MUilary  Balance  1982-83,  pp.  113-113, 
140:  and  Soviet  Military  Power,  pp.  55-56.  The  data 
supplied  by  these  sources  indicates  that  about  63 
percent  of  U.8.  strategic  warheads  are  on  systems 
with  an  initial  operational  capability  prior  to  1973, 
whereas  70  percent  of  Soviet  strategic  warheads  are 
on  systems  initially  deployed  since  1977. 

»"  77ie  Military  Balance  1982-83.  pp.  133-33.  For 
figures  on  the  U.S.  Navy  see  i4nnuaf  Report  to  Con- 
gress, Fiscal  Year  1983.  p.  III-20.  For  the  Soviet 
Navy,  see  Soviet  Military  Power,  p.  40.  Both  sets  of 
figures  include  attack  submarines,  major  surface 
combat  vessels  and  minor  surface  combatants  (cor- 
vettes, patrol  craft,  minesweepers,  amphibious 
ships,  and  support  craft).  The  U.S.  figure  as  given 
in  the  Report  to  Congress  does  not  include  ballistic 
missile  submarines:  the  Soviet  figure  does.  Adding 
this  figure  (31)  to  the  U.S.  count  gives  545  ships. 

"See  the  analysis  by  Edward  N.  Luttwak.  "How 
to  Think  About  Nuclear  War."  Com;nenfarv  74 
(August  1983):  31-38. 

""■Without  the  Bomb. "  7T>«  economist  (July  31, 
1983):  11-13. 

""See  Derek  Leebaert.  letter  to  the  Editor.  Neu) 
York  Times.  April  18.  1983.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Daub  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wright),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  a  death  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Coleman  of  Texas  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wright),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Ms.  MiKULSKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Heftel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  an  indefinite  period,  on 
account  of  medical  reasons. 

Mr.  Emerson  (at  the  requests  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  today,  on  account  of  in- 
specting flood  damage  in  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District,  Missouri. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bateman)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Walker,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Baoham,  for  IS  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoRRADA)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annxtnzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MacKay,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Ms.  Ferraro,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
11. 

Mr.  Mitchell,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  10. 

Mr.  Lundine,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
12. 

Mr.  Richardson,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  13. 
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Mr.  Garcia,  for  30  minutes,  on  May 


12. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Weber,  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $4,226.25. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Bateman)  and  to  include 
extrsoieous  matter) 

Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Denny  Smith. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  GiLicAH. 

Mr.  Weber. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Marriott. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Corrada)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Traxler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoYER. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Skelton. 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Wyden. 

Mr.  Garcia. 

Mr.  Derrick. 

Mr.  TORRICELLI. 

Mr.  Markey. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mrs.  Collins. 

Mr.  Broutn  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by 
the  Speaker 

H.J.  Res.  219.  Joint  resolution  declaring 
the  support  of  the  U.S.  (jovemment  for  ef- 
forts of  the  U.S.  Soccer  Federation  to  bring 
the  World  Cup  to  the  United  SUtes  in  1986. 
designating  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as 
the  official  representative  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Federation  Internationale 
de  Football  Association,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


SENATE  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  287.  An  act  to  establish  the  Harry  S 
Truman  National  Historic  Site  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

SJ.  Res.  67.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  September  25,  1983,  through 
October  1.  1983,  as  "National  Respiratory 
Therapy  Weelt":  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  94.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  May 
8.  1983.  to  June  19.  1983.  as  'Family  Reun- 
ion Month";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  tiiat  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'cl(x:k  and  50  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  imtil  to- 
morrow. Tuesday,  May  10,  1983,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1086.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  special  message  on  deferral  of  budget 
authority  for  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve petroleum  account,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1015(a)  of  Public  Law  93-344;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

1087.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  IDepartment  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
chapter  157  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
provide  transportation  for  next  of  Itin  of 
certain  persons  who  are  unaccounted  for,  to 
attend  annual  national  meetings  sponsored 
by  the  National  League  of  Families  of 
American  Prisoners  and  Missing  in  South- 
east Asia;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1088.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  notice  of  a  delay  in 
the  submission  of  the  national  energy  policy 
plan,  pursuant  to  title  VIH  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Organization  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1089.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  1982  annual  report  of  compliance  with 
the  Consumer-Patient  Radiation  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1981.  pursuant  to  section 
981(d)  of  Public  Law  97-35:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1090.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-29,  "D.C.  Revenue  Act  of  1983," 
pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93- 
198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

1091.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  District 
of  Columbia,  transmitting  D.C.  Act  5-25. 
"D.C.  Retirement  Board  First  Regulations 
Adoption  Act  of  1983."  pursuant  to  section 
602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


1092.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-26,  "Medicare  Supplement  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1983,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c) 
of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  C^olumbia. 

1093.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  5-27.  "Advlaory  Neighborhood 
Commission  Boundaries  Act  of  1983,"  pursu- 
ant to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1094.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
covering  calendar  year  1982  on  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Set- 
tlement Act,  pursuant  to  section  23  of  the 
act;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

1095.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Indian  Affairs), 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  the  Judgment  funds 
awarded  to  the  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of 
Oltlahoma  et  al.  by  the  Indian  Clainis  Com- 
mission in  doclcets  34I-A  and  341-B,  pursu- 
ant to  section  2(a)  and  4  of  Public  Law  93- 
134;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

1096.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission  for  fiscal 
year  1985;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

1097.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  require  that  customs 
duties  determined  to  be  due  upon  a  liquida- 
tion or  reliquidation  are  due  upon  that  date, 
and  for  the  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

1098.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  implement  the  (Customs 
Convention  on  Containers.  1972;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1099.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Food  and  Nutrition  Service,  transmitting  a 
revision  to  the  projected  cost  savings  of 
draft  legislation.  "The  Child  Nutrition 
Amendments  of  1983, "  submitted  on  April 
21,  1983;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture and  Education  and  Labor. 

1100.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  omit  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  in  certain  Federal  retire- 
ment and  disability  programs  for  a  specified 
period  of  time,  and  for  other  purposes; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  Armed  Services,  and  For- 
eign Affairs. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 

-noNS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HUGHES:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  2174.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  certain 
tampering  with  consumer  products:  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  98-93).  Referring  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 
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Mr.  PUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technolocy.  H.R.  3514.  A  bUI  to  enhance 
the  transfer  of  technical  information  to  in- 
dustry, business,  and  the  general  public  by 
amending  the  act  of  September  9.  1950  ( IS 
VJ&.C.  1151  et  acq.),  to  esUblish  a  technical 
information  clearinghouse  fund,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-94.  Pt.  I).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FDQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  HJl.  3513.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  the  programs  of  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  for  other  purposes:  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  98-95).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


JMI 


PUBLIC  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN: 
H.R.  3934.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  extend  through  fiscal 
year  1985  the  health  planning  authority 
under  that  act  and  to  repeal  that  authority 
September  30.  1986.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SHELBY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Maoicam.  and  Mr.  Bhoyhiix): 
H.R.  3935:  A  biU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  replace  title  XV  of 
such  act  with  a  block  grant  to  States  for 
health  planning:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  APPLEOATE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MoNTGOMnT.   Mr.   Hammekschmidt, 
Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  McEwem. 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Wylib.  Mr.  Marti- 
nez. Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
Mica.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Hilus.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 
Mr.    SuNDQUiST.    Ms.    Kaptur,    Mr. 
Biurakis.  Mr.  Harrison,  Mrs.  John- 
son, Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr.  Rowland, 
Mr.  Richardson,   Mr.   Hefner.   Mr. 
Jenkins,     Mr.     Spence,     and     Mr. 
Rogers): 
H.R.  3936.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States   Code,    to    increase    the   authorized 
number  of  members  of  the  Board  of  Veter- 
ans' Appeals  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  APPLEOATE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Hammbrschmidt, 
Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  McEwen, 
Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Marti- 
nez. Mr.  Denny  Smith.  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Burton.  Mr.  Shelby.  Mr. 
Mica.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
HiLLis.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  Sdndquist,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 
Mr.    Bilirakis,    Ms.    Kaptur.    Mrs. 
Johnson,  Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Mollo- 
ran,  Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.     Hefner,     Mr.     Jenkins,     Mr. 
Spence,  and  Mr.  Rogers). 
H.R.  3937.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  the  rates  of  disabil- 
ity compensation  for  disabled  veterans,  to 
Increase  the  rates  of  dependency  and  indem- 
nity compensation  for  surviving  spouses  and 


children,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DONNELLY: 
H.R.  3938.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  a  tax 
credit  for  tuition  and  fees  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York: 
H.R.  3939.  A  biU  to  expand  the  eligibility 
of  handicapped  and  other  institutionalized 
individuals  for  training  provided  under  the 
Job  Training  Partnership  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Lalwr. 

By   Mr.    ERLENBORN   (for   himself. 
Mr.  Packard,  and  Mr.  Nielson  of 
Utah): 
H.R.  3940.  A  bill  to  consolidate  existing 
Federal  vocational  and  adult  education  pro- 
grams, to  simplify  requirements  for  States 
and  other  recipients  participating  in  Federal 
vocational  and  adult  education   programs, 
and  to  authorize  certain  State  and  national 
programs  for  the  development  of  vocational 
skills  and  basic  skills  in  the  work  force  that 
will    improve    productivity    and    economic 
growth,  and  for  other  purpKJses:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By   Mr.    GARCIA   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
Brown  of  California,   Mr.  Towns, 
Mr.    Torres,    Mr.    CKOCKvn,    Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Mi'tchell. 
and  Mr.  Ackerman): 
H.R.  3941.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  refund- 
able income  tax  credit  for  expenses  Incurred 
by  an  employer  In  providing  remedial  educa- 
tion to  employees:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GEKAS: 
H.R.  3943.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  verdict  of 
guilty  but  mentally  ill  in  the  Federal  courts: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KOGOVSEK: 
H.R.  2943.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  grants  to  the  Washington  Work- 
shop Foundation:  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  LEHMAN  of  Florida: 
H.R.  3944.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act  to  provide  penalties  for  per- 
sons who  obtain  or  attempt  to  obtain  nar- 
cotics or  other  controlled  substances  from  a 
retail  pharmacy  by  force  and  violence,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  McNULTY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Oberstar,   Mr.   Williams   of   Mon- 
tana, and  Mr.  Weaver): 
H.R.  2945.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States  from  fi- 
nancing the  establishment  or  enhancement 
of   the  capacity  of   a   foreign   country   to 
produce  certain  commodities  in  competition 
with,  or  similar  to,  U.S.-produced  commod- 
ities: to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  2946.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  prohibit  the  furnish- 
ing of  assistance  to  establish  or  enhance  the 
capacity  of  a  foreign  country  to  produce  cer- 
tain commodities  in  competition  with,  or 
similar  to,  U.S.-produced  conunodities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urtian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  PEASE: 
H.R.  2947.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  tempo- 
rary suspension  of  duty  on  the  importation 
of  fluorspar:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By    Mr.   SHELBY    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Montgomery,    Mr.    Smith   of   New 


Jersey,   Mr.   Applioate.   Mr.   Simi>- 
quist.  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  BiLiRAKig. 
Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Richarssor,  Mr.  Sol- 
omon,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr..  Mr. 
Daschle.  Hi.  Martinez.  Mr.  Evans 
of  Illinois,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Penny, 
Mr.  Rowland,  Mr.  Hefner,  and  Mr. 
Jenkins): 
H.R.  3948.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide  mortgage  as- 
sistance to  veterans  with  loans  guaranteed 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  in  order  to 
avoid   foreclosure   of   such   loans   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska: 
H.R.  2949.  A  bill  to  exclude  agricultural 
commodities  from  certain  requirements  that 
such  agricultural  commodities  be  transport- 
ed on  privately  owned  U.S.-flag  commercial 
vessels  and  vessels  of  the  United  States:  to 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
H.R.  2950.  A  bill  to  amend  the  MiliUry  Se- 
lective Service  Act  to  enhance  enforcement 
of  the  registration  requirement  under  that 
act;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    TAUKE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Durbin, 
and  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois): 
H.R.  2951.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  authority 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  to  terminate  cer- 
tain leases  on  the  upper  Mississippi  River; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  WIRTH: 
H.R.  2952.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985:  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.R.  2953.  A  bill  to  authorize  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  public  broadcasting: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  WON  PAT  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Lagomarsino,  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr.  Cor- 
rada. Mr.  KiLOEE.  and  Mr.  Sunia): 
H.R.  2954.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Insular 
Areas  Commission  on  Federal  Laws  to  study 
the  application  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States   to  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
American  Samoa;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2955.  A  bill  to  facilitate  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  territories  of  the  United 
States  through  the  mobilization  of  private 
capital  and  skills  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN: 
H.R.  2956.  A  bill  to  permit  group  health 
care  payors  to  provide  for  alternative  rates 
with  providers  of  health  care;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois: 
H.J.  Res.  263.  Joint  resolution  to  clarify 
and  reaffirm  that  it  is  the  basic  policy  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
rely  on  the  competitive  private  enterprise 
s)rstem  to  provide  needed  goods  and  services; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

By  Mr.  ALBOSTA: 
H.  Res.  186.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  American  workers  being  taxed  on 
a  portion  of  their  employer-paid  health  in- 
surance benefits;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

113.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
relative  to  election  returns;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

114.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maine,  relative  to  acid  precipi- 
tation: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

115.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Marianas  Common- 
wealth, relative  to  a  freeze  in  nuclear  arms; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  42:  Mr.  Corcoran. 

H.R.  81:  Mr.  CoNYERS. 

H.R.  82:  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.   178:  Mr.  Chappell  and  Mr.  Shum- 

WAY. 

H.R.  887;  Mr.  Shumway. 

H.R.  924:  Mr.  Simon  and  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  1010:  Mr.  Vandergriff. 

H.R.  1039:  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Neal,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
Yatron,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

H.R.  1049:  Mr.  Russo. 

H.R.  1077:  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Kogovsek, 
and  Mr.  Stenholm. 

H.R.  1176:  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Levine  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah.  Mr.  Archer,  Mr. 
Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr.  McKernan.  Mr.  De- 
Wine.  Mr.  McCoLLUM,  and  Mr.  Wylie. 

H.R.  1244:  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Applegate, 
Mr.  BORSKI,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  CXarke.  Mrs. 
Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr.  Towns, 
and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  1493:  Mr.  Albosta,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr.  Davis, 
Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Franklin,  Mr.  Gramm, 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr. 
Kramer,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Packard.  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Shum- 
way, Mr.  Snyder,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr. 

HiLER. 

H.R.  1497:  Mr.  McCloskey. 

H.R.  1604:  Mr.  Livingston. 

H.R.  1624:  Mr.  Horton  and  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina. 

H.R.  1752:  Mr.  Rangel.  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  1883:  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  1976:  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Eckart,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  CThappie,  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  Mr.  Niel- 
son of  Utah,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Ms.  Snowe,  Mr. 
Conyers,  Mr.  Lungren.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Hall 


of  Ohio,  Mr.  Bkrxutik.  Mr.  Carfbl  and  Mr. 
Marriott. 

H.R.  2053:  Mr.  (Clarke  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  3099:  Mr.  Mttchkll,  Mr.  Morrison 
of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washing- 
ton, and  Mrs.  Holt. 

H.R.  3100:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Clinger,  and  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee. 

H.R.  3118:  Mr.  FuqcA. 

H.R.  2174:  Mr.  Oekas,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr. 
Pease,  Mr.  Portes,  and  Mr.  Montgomery. 

H.R.  2183:  Mr.  McGrath,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
Towns,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
CuNGER,  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan,  and  Mr. 
Simon. 

H.R.  2191:  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Edoar,  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
WoLPE,  Mr.  WiRTH,  Mr.  Tauke,  and  Mr. 

TORKICEIXI. 

H.R.  2193:  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  2204:  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Crockett,  Ms. 
Ferraro,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Wortley,  and  Mr. 
Simon. 

H.R.  2250:  Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  California,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
McCandless,  and  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  2372:  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Anderson,  and 
Mr.  Bateman. 

H.R.  2483:  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Mr.  Florio. 

H.R.  3490:  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Kost- 
MAYER,  and  Mr.  Wise. 

H.R.  2564:  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr. 
Lowery  of  California,  and  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino. 

H.R.  2568:  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Brown  of  Colora- 
do, Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 
Solarz,  Mr.  Schumer,  and  Mr.  Ackerman. 

H.R.  2601:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr. 
Kasich,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  2701:  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Lehbian  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Rodino.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
FoRSYTHE.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr. 
DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Gaydos.  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mrs. 
Boxer,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Sensenbren- 
ner. 

H.R.  2721:  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr. 
Ritter,  Mr.  Jeffords,  and  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.R.  2732:  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Weber.  Mr. 
Daniel.  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Wylie, 
Mr.  Frbhzel,  Mr.  Burton,  and  Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  2759:  Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  kindness,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Forsytre.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr. 
Machc.  and  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.J.  Res.  153:  Mr.  Owens  and  Mr.  Frank. 

H.J.  Res.  207:  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Hoyer. 
Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Coughlin,  and  Mr.  Coyne. 


VLJ.  Res.  215:  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.J.  Res.  236:  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Towvs, 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Besmam,  Mr. 
FuQUA,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Bou- 
cher, Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Vander  Jact,  Mr. 
Gonzalez.  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Kasich,  Ms. 
Ferraro.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Wirtb, 
Mr.  Sunia,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  PRrrcRAio.  Mr. 
MiNisR.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan, Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Nelson 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Hance,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Chandler.  Mr.  Tauzin,  Mr.  BEvnx,  Mr. 
Vandergriff.  BIr.  Hammerschmidt,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Downey  of 
New  York,  Hi.  Roe,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Chappie.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Barnes. 
Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Skelton.  Mr.  Applegate,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
BiAGGi,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Rodino,  Mr.  (Clarke,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr. 
Rose.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
sino, Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Winn,  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  Gradison.  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Hart- 
NETT,  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Corco- 
ran, Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  St 
Germain.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Price,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Fuppo.  Mr.  Ortiz.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Britt,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Borski.  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Missis- 
sippi, Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lewis  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Nichols,  and  Mr.  Swift. 

H.  Res.  159:  Mr.  (Tlay,  Mr.  Pease.  Mr. 
Dixon.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Obey. 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Mr.  Fauntroy. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

86.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Virginia 
Beach  City  Council.  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  rel- 
ative to  longshoremen's  and  harbor  workers' 
compensation;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

87.  Also,  petition  of  WiUiam  B.  Hoyt.  as- 
semblyman, SUte  of  New  York,  relative  to 
gas  prices:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  1983 
By  Hi.  SAVAGE: 
—Page  8,  line  7,  strike  out  "insured"  and  all 
that  follows  through  "or"  on  line  8. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  THmtMOND). 

PRATSR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  DJ5.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

O  God,  Thou  art  my  God,  early  toiU  I 
seek  Thee.  My  soul  thirtieth  for  Thee, 
my  soul  longeth  for  Thee  in  a  dry  and 
thirsty  land  .  .  .  to  see  Thy  power  and 
Thy  fftory.— Psalm  63:  1.  2. 

God  of  Light  and  Life  and  Love,  re- 
ceive our  worship.  Thou  dost  not  need 
our  worship,  for  Thou  art  perfect  and 
complete  and  infinitely  self-sufficient. 
But  we  need  to  worship,  our  true  hu- 
ptannpws  demands  it.  We  do  not  add  to 
Thee  by  our  worship,  but  we  diminish 
ourselves  when  we  do  not.  Worthy  art 
Thou  to  receive  glory  and  honor,  ado- 
ration and  praise.  Let  Thy  power  and 
Thy  glory  be  manifest  in  us.  In  the 
name  of  Him  in  whom  dwells  all  power 
in  Heaven  and  on  Earth.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  House  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  13). 
calling  for  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on 
and  reduction  In  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  proceedings  in  connection 
with  this  measure  be  stopped  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection having  been  heard  to  further 
proceedings,  the  bill  will  go  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  reserve  my  time. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
imderstanding  that,  under  the  previ- 
ous order,  the  reading  of  the  Journal 
has  been  dispensed  with,  no  resolution 
shall  come  over  under  the  rule,  the 
call  of  the  calendar  has  been  dispensed 
with,  and  the  morning  hour  has  been 
deemed  expired.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  reserve  my  time  for  now 
and  defer  to  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 


NUCLEAR  FREEZE  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  agreement  prevented 
the  operation  of  rule  XIV  with  respect 
to  a  resolution  which  was  introduced. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  therefore  ask  that  the 
resolution  be  read  the  second  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
turn  to  the  inunediate  consideration  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to 
exceed  30  minutes,  with  time  allotted 
to  Senators  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  rec- 
ognized. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GOV.  JOHN  BELL 
WILUAMS 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Mississippi  and  our  Nation 
suffered  a  severe  loss  earlier  this  year 
when  former  Governor  and  Congress- 
man John  Bell  Williams  passed  away. 
He  was  my  friend. 

When  he  was  elected  to  serve  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  he  was  only 
26  years  old.  For  21  years  he  faithfully 
and  enthusiastically  represented  the 
citizens  of  his  district. 

In  1967.  he  was  elected  Governor  of 
our  State  and  served  during  his  4-year 
term  with  distinction. 

In  his  years  of  retirement  from 
public  service,  his  interest  in  politics 
and  government  continued.  He  was 
always  available  for  counsel  and  advice 


for  those  who  sought  it.  I  was  one  who 
did,  and  I  benefited  greatly  from  it. 

Recently,  a  friend  of  ours,  Guy  N. 
Rogers,  wrote  a  heartwarming  remi- 
niscence that  was  published  in  the 
Clarion-Ledger  of  Jackson.  Miss.  I 
know  his  many  friends  in  the  Congress 
would  appreciate  getting  to  read  it.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re(X>ro.  as  follows: 

Late  GovmnoR  Warmly  Rememberkd 

(By  Guy  N.  Rogers) 

Reading  recent  comments  on  how  history 
would  judge  the  late  John  Bell  Williams' 
public  service  as  longtime  congressman  and 
as  governor  of  Mississippi.  I  felt  that  as  a 
close  friend  I  must  pass  on  some  of  my  im- 
pressions of  him  during  many  years  of  asso- 
ciation. 

However,  I  will  leave  the  chronicling  of 
his  public  service  to  historians.  I  will  deal 
instead  with  his  personal  qualities  and  the 
private  side  of  this  warm-hearted  individual 
as  he  was  known  to  his  friends. 

During  his  funeral  service  and  while  look- 
ing at  his  pallbearers,  my  mind  wandered 
back  to  the  many  times  that  all  of  us  whom 
he  referred  to  as  the  "Raymond  Road 
Mafia"  would  gather  at  his  home  for  a 
"called"  meeting.  It  also  occurred  to  me  for 
the  first  time  that  although  we  were  all 
within  his  select  group  of  friends  that  each 
of  us  was  a  "special  friend"  who  could  share 
with  him  his  many  special  interests. 

Since  most  of  his  life  had  been  in  politics, 
he  had  Brad  Dye.  Charlie  Griffin.  John 
McLaurin,  Jimmy  Morrow  and  Woodrow 
Matthews  to  milk  this  subject  for  all  it  was 
worth. 

An  even  closer  love  was  Raymond  and 
Hinds  Junior  College.  He  could  reminisce 
for  hours  about  the  good  old  days  with 
Lockett  Peyton,  Miller  Dent,  Giles  Crisler 
and  many  others.  He  could  share  his  love 
for  flying  with  A.P.  Summer,  now  deceased, 
and  David  "Booga  Bottom"  Harris.  E>oug 
Gunter  and  Billy  Fulgham  were  his  law 
partners  and  both  served  on  his  staff  while 
he  was  governor.  He  loved  to  listen  to  Rex 
Armistead  tell  about  all  of  the  "old  thieves" 
he  had  known  during  all  of  his  years  in  law 
enforcement.  The  "Mize  Boys."  Johnny  and 
Bob.  would  make  him  laugh  until  he  cried 
with  some  of  their  wild  stories. 

Although  I  fished  and  golfed  with  him— 
and  ate  my  share  of  Coleman's  Bar-B-Q's 
with  him  on  trips— our  close  relationship 
grew  out  of  his  love  of  music.  Sonny  Hill 
was  also  heavy  in  the  music  bit  with  us.  He 
was  the  pro  while  J.B.  and  I  were  strictly 
amateurs. 

My  favorite  story  about  John  Bell  and  his 
music  goes  back  to  his  governorship  when  a 
group  of  people  were  picketing  around  the 
Governor's  Mansion.  Some  had  scaled  the 
fence  and  were  sitting  on  it.  Judge  Summer, 
the  attorney  general,  told  me  the  governor 
had  called  and  wanted  me  to  come  to  the 
mansion  as  quickly  as  possible.  I  grabbed 
some  arrest  warrants  and  tore  out  to  the 
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mansion  where  I  was  ushered  into  his  office 
by  a  security  guard. 

I  said.  "Governor,  I  have  the  arrest  war- 
rants." He  gave  me  a  very  quimical  look  and 
said.  "Tou  have  what?  I  didn't  call  you 
down  here  for  that— I  went  to  Bamette's 
(Music  Co.)  and  bought  some  trumpet  duets 
and  I  thought  we  would  try  them  out." 

He  had  a  music  stand  set  up.  and  he 
played  the  trumpet  Harry  James  had  given 
him  and  I  played  one  that  belonged  to  his 
son  Kelly.  We  played  for  nearly  an  hour. 

When  I  got  ready  to  leave.  I  said  "Gover- 
nor, do  you  want  us  to  arrest  those  people 
sitting  on  the  fence."  He  said.  "Naw.  they 
aren't  bothering  anyone  and  they  have  a 
right  to  disagree  with  anything  I  have  said 
or  done.  And  besides.  I  want  all  of  those 
who  criticized  the  building  of  the  fence  to 
see  what  a  fine  perch  it  makes  for  the  birds 
who  feel  compelled  to  demonstrate." 

When  I  got  back  to  the  office  A.F.  asked 
me  what  happened  and  when  I  told  him  he 
broke  into  a  big  grin  and  said.  "That's  John 
Bell  and  I  should  have  known." 

We  called  him  "Governor,"  'Coach," 
"Guv,"  and  many  other  names  of  endear- 
ment. He  was  the  kindest,  most  gentle,  com- 
passionate and  lovable  human  being  I  have 
ever  known.  I  truly  believe  that  he  was  in- 
capable of  entertaining  a  mean  or  ugly 
thought  about  his  fellow  man. 

He  was  intensely  loyal  to  his  friends  and 
this  loyalty  was  returned  to  him  tenfold.  He 
was  also  no  name-dropper,  even  though  he 
car-pooled  with  three  other  freshmen  con- 
gressmen who  each  later  became  president 
of  the  United  States.  The  secretaries  in  our 
law  firm  would  nearly  drop  the  phone  when 
a  call  would  come  in  saying,  "This  is  the 
White  House  calling  for  Gov.  John  Bell  Wil- 
liams." The  president  would  then  chat  and 
laugh  with  him  Just  as  old  friends  do. 

This  is  all  over  now  but  the  memories 
linger  on.  I  would  give  anything  in  the 
world  to  have  my  telephone  ring  and  hear 
that  unmistakable  voice  say,  "Hello  there 
podnah— the  Crossgates  Chapter  of  the 
Raymond  Road  Mafia  is  meeting  tonight 
and  your  attendance  is  required— that  Is,  If 
Frieda  will  let  you  out  to  mix  and  mingle 
with  this  terrible  bunch.  The  agenda  calls 
for  eating,  drinking  and  some  powerful 
lying." 

Or,  "Podnah,  you  had  better  tune  In 
WKKE— Helen  O'Connell  Is  singing  Green 
Eyes." 

I  doubt  if  we  will  ever  meet  as  a  group 
again  because  we  have  lost  our  Godfather. 
None  of  our  lives  will  ever  be  the  same 
again. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
be  recognized  in  morning  business 
without  the  time  being  charged 
against  my  reserved  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  PROXMIRE'S  10,OOOTH 
VOTE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  take  the 
floor  at  this  time  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  has  joined  the  10,000-vote 
club.  On  the  last  rollcall  vote  that  oc- 
curred on  May,  6  which  was  last 
Friday,  rollcall  vote  No.  79,  Mr.  Prox- 
mire cast  his  10,000th  rollcall  vote. 

There  are  not  many  Senators  who 
have  ever  cast  10,000  votes.  Senator 
Jackson  is  nearlng  11,000,  but  he  was 
in  the  House  10  years  before  he  came 
to  the  Senate  in  1959,  I  believe  it  was. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Scoop  came  in  1953. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  is  right;  he  came  to 
the  Senate  in  1953,  the  year  that  I 
came  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  he  had  been  previously  a  Member 
of  the  House  for  10  years,  so  he  is 
within  close  range  of  the  11,000  roll- 
call vote  mark.  But  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  not  only  has  cast  10,000 
rollcall  votes,  he  has  cast  8,300— give 
or  take  a  little— consecutive  rollcall 
votes  without  missing  a  vote.  That  is  a 
record  for  this  body.  There  are  some 
Members  of  the  House  who  have  re- 
markable voting  records  which  cover  a 
number  of  years  without  having 
missed  a  rollcall  vote.  Senator  Prox- 
mire is  the  champ  in  that  regard  in 
the  Senate  with,  roughly,  8,300  rollcall 
votes  without  missing  a  vote.  This 
demonstrates  great  dedication,  perse- 
verance, and  purpose. 

By  taking  the  floor  today.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  he  has  now 
cast  10.000  rollcall  votes.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  was  even  aware  of 
that  on  Friday  on  rollcall  No.  79.  He 
probably  was. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  good  friend.  He  knows  much 
more  about  my  record  than  I  do.  As  I 
have  said  before,  the  country  might  be 
better  off  if  I  had  missed  them  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  we  are 
in  morning  business? 

Mr.  BYRD.  There  have  been  a  few 
occasions  when,  as  the  leader  on  this 
side.  I  have  wished  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  would  take  a  walk.  But  he  is 
not  the  kind  who  will  take  a  walk. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  leader 
for  being  so  gracious  and  generous  in 
his  remarks. 


WHY  BRITISH  AND  FRENCH  NU- 
CLEAR WEAPONS  SHOULD  NOT 
BE  PART  OP  UNITED  STATES- 
SOVIET  INTERMEDIATE  MIS- 
SILE CONTROLS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
prime  stimibling  block  in  securing 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  on  limiting  inter- 
mediate nuclear  missiles  in  Europe  has 
been  the  issue  of  what  to  do  about  the 
Soviet  insistence  that  we  count  the 
missiles  of  the  French  and  English. 


England  is  part  of  NATO.  France  is 
not.  But  France  has  coordinated  its 
military  defense  with  NATO.  So  why 
should  we  not  agree  to  coimt  the 
French-English  nuclear  power  along 
with  any  additions  the  United  States 
decides  to  deploy  as  the  basis  for  seek- 
ing equality  with  the  U.S.S.R.? 

In  yesterday's  Washington  Post, 
Lawrence  Eagleburger,  the  Under  Sec 
retary  of  State  for  Political  Affairs, 
answers  this  question  in  some  detail. 
E^leburger  offers  four  principal  rea- 
sons  why  the  Soviet  position  is  wrong 
and  we  would  be  wise  to  reject  it.  Here 
they  are: 

First.  Each  nuclear  power— the  United 
SUtes,  the  U.S.S.R..  China,  Britain,  and 
France— is  a  member  of  the  UN  Security 
Council  with  the  power  of  veto.  Each  has 
maintained  the  unilateral  Independent 
means  of  self-defense  and  specified  the 
desire  not  to  have  their  forces  taken  into  ac- 
count in  any  bilateral  negotiations  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  U.S.S.R.: 

Second.  Both  the  French  and  the  British 
have  relatively  feeble  nuclear  forces,  com- 
pared to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  provide  no 
protection  for  nonnuclear  European/NATO 
countries  who  must  look  to  the  United 
States  for  nuclear  deterrence; 

Third.  The  Soviet  Union  now  has  an  over- 
whelming nuclear  preponderance  in  Europe, 
which  negotiations  aimed  at  achieving  any 
degree  of  equality  must  recognize.  Elagle- 
burger  makes  this  point.  But  the  Harvard 
Nuclear  Study  Group,  in  a  book  Just  re- 
leased, makes  it  with  even  more  force. 

The  Harvard  University  group  shows 
a  Warsaw  Pact  versus  NATO  prepon- 
derance in  Europe  of  3.2  to  1  in 
launchers  and  4.6  to  1  in  warheads. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  from  "Living  with 
Nuclear  Weapons,"  by  the  Harvard 
Nuclear  Study  Group,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  fi- 
nally, E^gleburger  points  out  in  his  ar- 
ticle that  the  Soviet  attempt  to  obtain 
compensation  in  past  agreements  for 
the  French  and  British  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  nothing  new.  They  have  tried  to 
obtain  such  a  consideration  in  the 
past.  And  this  country  has  always  re- 
sisted such  Soviet  efforts.  And  yet  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  spite  of  the  United 
States  objection  with  respect  to  in- 
cluding the  French  and  E^lish  mis- 
siles, has  entered  into  agreements. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Eagleburger  article  to 
which  I  have  referred  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

tProm  the  Washington  Post,  May  8,  1983J 

The  Arms  Talks  in  Europe 

(By  Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger) 

WHY  WK  don't  count  THE  FRENCH  AND 
BRITISH  MISSILES 

A  fundamental  element  of  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion in  the  negotiations  on  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  forces  (INF)  is  that  the  nucle- 
ar systems  of  Britian  and  Prance  must  be 
"talcen  into  account,"  in  effect,  by  their  in- 
clusion under  a  ceiling  on  U.S.  forces.  Both 
the  NATO  allies,  whose  security  rests  on  a 
strong  U.S.  nuclear  deterrent  tied  insepara- 
bly to  the  defense  of  Europe,  and  the 
United  States  have  rejected  this  Soviet 
claim. 

The  Soviet  demand  to  address  these  forces 
in  bilateral  negotiations  is  procedurally  in- 
appropriate and  substantively  without 
merit.  Britain  and  France  are  sovereign 
countries,  over  whose  forces  the  United 
States  has  no  control.  The  Soviet  demand  to 
include  British  and  French  forces  is  ground- 
less on  military  terms,  would  divide  the 
NATO  alliance  and  undercut  the  U.S.  stra- 
tegic guarantee  to  Europe.  Its  effect  has 
been  to  slow  progress  in  the  negotiations. 

In  pressing  their  claim  on  British  and 
French  forces,  spokesmen  for  the  Soviet 
Union  emphasize  the  principle  of  "equality 
and  equal  security"  as  being  basic  to  their 
approach  to  arms  control.  They  assert  that 
in  applying  the  principle  of  "equality  and 
equal  security"  in  the  context  of  the  INF 
negotiations,  they  must  "take  account"  of 
British  and  French  forces  in  assessing  their 
own  security.  Therefore,  they  maintain  they 
are  Justified  in  demanding  unequal  forces 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  U.S.S.R.: 
specifically,  they  propose  that  the  number 
of  British  and  French  "medium-range  nucle- 
ar systems"  be  subtracted  from  the  ceiling 
they  propose  be  set  for  UJS.  systems. 

In  practice,  however,  the  Soviet  Union 
does  not  follow  its  principle  of  "equality  and 


equal  security."  It  does  not  apply  that  prin- 
ciple evenhandedly  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies,  but  one-sidedly 
to  the  security  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
result  is  to  produce  inequality  and  unequal 
security.  The  Soviet  spokesmen,  in  describ- 
ing this  principle,  have  stressed  that  in  ap- 
plying it  all  factors  affecting  Soviet  security 
must  be  taken  into  account,  including  not 
only  the  manifold  military  factors  but  also 
geographic  and  other  considerations.  When 
asked  what  they  mean  by  "other  consider- 
ations," they  respond  that  these  include 
"political"  considerations. 

The  INF  negotiations  involve  issues  cen- 
tral to  security  in  Europe— that  is,  on  the 
one  side,  the  security  of  the  territory  of  the 
NATO  allies  in  Europe  and,  on  the  other, 
the  security  of  the  territory  of  the  members 
of  the  Warsaw  Pact,  including  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  Europe.  Let  us  begin  by  examin- 
ing, as  the  Soviet  spokesmen  say  one  should, 
the  full  range  of  factors  bearing  upon 
"equal  security." 

With  respect  to  geography,  the  territory 
of  the  NATO  countries  in  Europe  is  small 
compared  to  that  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  states 
in  Europe— some  925,000  square  miles  on 
the  NATO  side  to  about  2.5  million  square 
miles  on  the  Warsaw  Pact  side.  The  depth 
of  front  is  a  few  hundred  kilometers  on  the 
NATO  side;  on  the  Warsaw  Pact  side,  it  can 
be  measured  in  thousands.  Moreover,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  direct  access  to  NATO 
Europe  unimpeded  by  natural  barriers.  It 
can  move  its  forces  up  to  Western  Europe 
over  secure  interior  lines  of  communication. 
In  contrast,  forces  in  the  United  States  are 
separated  from  Europe  by  5,000  kilometers 
of  ocean.  Thus,  in  the  context  of  "equal  se- 
curity," geography  favors  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  political  asymmetries  between  NATO 
and  the  Warsaw  Pact  are  striking.  The 
NATO  Alliance  is  a  voluntary  alliance.  The 
Brezhnev  doctrine  makes  it  clear  that  the 
Warsaw  Pact  is  quite  a  different  character. 
The  Warsaw  Pact  operates  under  central  di- 
rection, tight  coordination  and  strict  disci- 
pline. Such  rigid  conformity  would  be  incon- 
sistent with  the  nature  of  the  NATO  alli- 
ance and  with  the  characters  of  its  member 
states.  Those  states  have  freely  elected  par- 
liaments responsive  to  public  opinion  in- 
formed by  an  independent  press  and  vigor- 
ously expressed.  Anyone  in  Moscow  need 
only  read  the  Western  press  to  be  confident 
that  no  NATO  country  can  acquire  arms 
beyond  those  its  people  consider  the  mini- 
mum necessary  for  collective  defense 
against  aggression  and  that  no  one  them, 
alone  or  in  concert,  would  consider  initiat- 
ing an  attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  or  any  of 
its  associated  states. 

It  is  not  possible  for  anyone  in  the  West 
to  have  similar  confidence  that  he  truly  un- 
derstands what  is  going  on  in  the  inner  deci- 
sionmaking circles  in  Moscow.  None  of  us  in 
the  West  would  embrace  the  political 
system  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries.  Nev- 
ertheless, such  a  system  is  efficient  in  terms 
of  building  and  directing  military  forces  and 
dictating  a  unified  strategy  and  fully  coordi- 
nated tactics,  both  military  and  political. 
Thus,  in  the  context  of  "equal  security."  po- 
litical asymmetries  favor  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact,  not  the  United  States  and 
NATO. 

In  assessing  the  military  factors,  it  is  ap- 
propriate to  begin  with  those  bearing  most 
immediately  on  the  INF  negotiations  and 
then  proceed  to  those  more  generally  affect- 
ing the  security  balance  in  Europe.  It  was 
the  deployment  of  SS20  missiles  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1977  that  brought  about 


NATO's  1979  decision  to  respond  to  the  de- 
ployment with  its  own  deployment  of  U.S. 
Pershing  II  and  groundlaunched  cruise  mis- 
siles in  Europe.  NATO's  determination  to 
proceed  with  deployments  brought  the  Sovi- 
ets to  accept  the  U.S.  offer  to  seek  an  arms 
control  solution  to  the  INF  problem. 

The  only  systems  that  both  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  agree  should  be  lim- 
ited in  an  INF  agreement  are  ground- 
launched  nuclear  missile  systems  of  inter- 
mediate range.  The  current  Imbalance  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  the  U.S.S.R.  in 
longer-range  INF  missile  systems  is  not  in 
dispute.  The  Soviets  have  approximately 
600  such  systems  with  1,300  warheads,  of 
which  approximately  500  with  1,000  war- 
heads are  in  or  on  the  fringes  of  Europe. 
The  United  States  has  none. 

If  we  then  proceed  to  those  systems  that 
one  side  asserts  should  be  limited  on  an  INF 
agreement  and  the  other  side  believes 
should  not  be  limited,  we  are  brought  to 
consider  nuclear-capable  aircraft  in  Europe. 
The  Soviets  propose  counting  only  such  air- 
craft as  have  a  combat  radius  greater  than 
1,000  kilometers,  though  they  exclude  a 
number  of  their  own  aircraft  with  a  combat 
radius  more  than  1.000  kilometers,  while  in- 
cluding some  U.S.  aircraft  with  a  combat 
radius  of  less  than  1.000  kilometers. 

However,  in  the  context  of  "equal  securi- 
ty." all  aircraft  capable  of  hitting  the  terri- 
tory of  the  NATO  or  the  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries in  Europe  should  be  counted.  On  this 
basis,  and  using  counting  rules  developed  in 
previous  arms  control  agreements,  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  6.300  such  aircraft  in  Europe: 
the  United  States  has  400.  To  take  account 
of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Soviet  planes 
used  for  training  and  those  in  storage  are  in 
Europe  while  the  comparable  U.S.  planes 
are  in  the  United  States,  it  is  appropriate  to 
refer  to  a  NATO  study  that  compares 
NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  aircraft  on  the 
basis  of  counting  only  those  assigned  to 
combat  squadrons  manned  by  trained  crews 
and  believed  assigned  nuclear  roles.  On  this 
basis,  the  balance  is  2,500  such  aircraft  on 
the  Warsaw  Pact  side  as  opposed  to  about 
800  on  the  NATO  side. 

We  are  now  brought  to  systems  that  nei- 
ther side  proposes  should  be  limited  in  an 
INF  agreement,  but  that  the  U.S.S.R.  as- 
serts must  be  taken  account  of  by  subtrac- 
tion from  the  Soviet-proposed  ceiling  for 
U.S.  INF  systems.  These  are  the  British  and 
French  nuclear  systems— both  missile  sys- 
tems and  nuclear-capable  aircraft.  The  bulk 
of  these  are  submarine-based  missile  sys- 
tems. Their  characteristics  are  identical  to 
those  of  the  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  SLBMs. 
which  both  the  United  States  and  U.S.S.R. 
agree  should  be  classed  as  being  "strategic" 
systems.  They  are  not  "intermediate  range" 
systems. 

Even  the  Soviet  spokesmen,  in  arguing  for 
the  proposition  that  British  and  French  sys- 
tems be  taken  into  account,  base  their  case 
on  the  assertion  that  the  U.S.S.R.  must  take 
them  into  account  in  assessing  its  security 
in  the  context  of  "equal  security,"  not  on 
the  basis  of  the  balance  in  systems  to  be 
limited  in  an  INF  agreement. 

By  the  same  logic,  the  United  States  and 
the  other  members  of  NATO  would  be  enti- 
tled to  take  into  account  the  full  range  of 
factors  that  bear  on  their  security  in 
Europe. 

In  addition  to  the  geographic  and  political 
factors  already  discussed,  there  are  other 
military  factors:  the  conventional  military 
balance  in  E^urope,  the  balance  in  chemical 
warfare  weapons,  the  balance  in  nuclear 
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weapons  of  shorter  range  than  those  under 
discussion  in  INF  and  those  of  inter-conti- 
nental range— those  under  discussion  in  the 
START  negotiations. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  conven- 
tional balance  in  Europe  favors  the  Warsaw 
Pact.  All  the  major  indicators  of  relative 
combat  strength  favor  the  Warsaw  Pact,  in- 
cluding the  numbers  of  combat  divisions 
and  of  planes,  tanks,  artillery  tubes  and 
other  major  categories  of  military  equip- 
ment. 

The  balance  in  chemical  weapons  is  en- 
tirely one-sided  in  favor  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact. 

The  balance  in  tactical  nuclear  systems 
also  favors  the  Warsaw  Pact.  NATO  has  a 
tenuous  advantage  in  the  number  of  artil- 
lery tubes  capable  of  firing  nuclear  shells, 
but  NATO  tactical  missile  systems  are  out- 
numbered and  outranged  by  Soviet  systems 
having  a  range  of  120  to  300  kilometers. 

In  the  START  negotiations,  it  is  the  U.S. 
hope  and  anticipation  that  the  sides  will 
eventually  be  able  to  agree  on  substantial 
reductions  to  equality  in  the  most  signifi- 
cant measures  of  capability.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  it  is  evident  that  in  most  of 
the  indices  of  effectiveness,  the  balance  in 
systems  of  intercontinental  range  does  not 
favor  the  United  States. 

In  summation  of  this  part  of  the  analysis, 
there  is  no  basis  whatever  for  the  Soviet  as- 
sertion that  they  are  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion for  British  and  French  nuclear  systems 
in  the  context  of  the  full  range  of  factors 
bearing  on  "equal  security." 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  very  strong 
reasons  why  British  and  French  systems 
should  not  only  be  limited  in  a  bilateral 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  U.S.S.R..  but  why  their  systems  should 
not  be  "taken  Into  account"  in  an  INF 
agreement. 

Along  with  the  United  SUtes.  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  China.  Britain  and  France  con- 
stitute the  five  members  of  the  U.N.  Securi- 
ty Council  with  the  power  of  veto.  They  his- 
torically have  taken  an  independent  view  of 
their  national  security  and  have  mainUined 
the  unilateral  miliUry  means,  as  do  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  U.S.S.R..  to  protect 
this  independence.  They  have  both  declared 
that  they  do  not  wish  their  nuclear  forces  to 
be  limited  or  to  be  "taken  into  account"  in 
bilateral  negotiations  between  the  United 
SUtes  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

They  consider  their  nuclear  forces  to  con- 
stitute the  minimum  nuclear  deterrent  nec- 
essary to  protect  their  own  national  inter- 
esU.  The  non-nuclear  NATO  countries 
cannot  count  on  the  relatively  small  U.K.  or 
French  nuclear  forces  to  provide  adequate 
deterrence  of  aggression  or  the  threat  of  ag- 
gression against  their  territory;  they  must 
look  to  the  nuclear  forces  of  the  United 
SUtes  for  that  measure  of  deterrence. 

In  past  bilateral  arms  control  agreements, 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  attempted  to  obtain  com- 
pensation for  U.K.  and  French  systems,  and 
the  United  SUtes  has  firmly  resisted  such 
attempts.  The  U.S.S.R.  has  nevertheless 
found  it  possible  to  enter  into  such  agree- 
menU. 

The  Soviet  public-relations  campaign  on 
this  issue  is  based  on  suggesting  that  West- 
em  spokesmen  have  s&id  what  they  have 
not  said,  and  then  demonstrating  that  this 
is  untrue.  Soviet  Spokesmen  loudly  assert 
that  British  and  French  nuclear  systems 
exist,  as  though  someone  had  denied  that 
fact.  They  assert  that  BriUin  and  France 
are  memt>ers  of  NATO  as  though  that  were 
a  great  discovery.  They  assert  that  British 


and  French  forces  are  "aimed  at  them."  as 
though  any  other  nation  constituted  a  secu- 
rity threat  to  NATO.  None  of  these  facU  is 
in  dispute:  the  point  is  these  facts  are  over- 
whelmed by  a  series  of  much  more  signifi- 
cant facts,  such  as  the  geographic,  political 
and  military  asymmetries  outlined  above. 
The  United  SUtes  is  fully  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantages these  asymmetries  confer  on  the 
Soviet  Union.  However,  we  have  not  pro- 
posed to  take  them  into  account  by  unequal 
limiU  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
UJS.S.R. 

The  essence  of  the  Soviet  position  is  that 
the  only  country  whose  security  really 
counts  is  the  U.S.S.R.  If  it  is  secure,  then  all 
other  countries  or  parties  in  ite  orbit  are 
secure.  It  asserts  the  unilateral  right  to  se- 
curity because  of  the  uniqueness  of  ite  so- 
cializing mission;  it  is  carrying  out  a  mission 
allotted  to  it  by  history;  it  is  entitled  to 
forces  equal  to  or  superior  to  the  aggregate 
of  those  of  all  other  sUtes  combined  since 
all  other  sUtes  are  potential  objectors  to  ite 
hegemony.  The  Soviet  claim  is  thus  a  claim 
for  absolute  security.  The  obverse  of  abso- 
lute security  for  the  U.S.S.R.  is  absolute  in- 
security for  all  other  nations  in  the  world. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  on  my  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
putting  the  Eagleburger  article  in  the 
Record.  I  think  it  is  a  very  closely  rea- 
soned case. 

The  Soviets,  themselves,  have 
tended  in  the  past  to  acknowledge  the 
French  and  British  systems  as  strate- 
gic systems  t>ecause  they  have  brought 
them  up  in  strategic  arms  negotia- 
tions. 

In  fact,  they  are  designed  only  as  a 
deterrent  to  attacks  against  French  or 
British  soil,  not  attacks  against  NATO 
as  such,  just  as  our  Minuteman 
system— and  perhaps  ultimately  some 
MX— is  designed  to  protect  the  conti- 
nental United  States  against  attack. 

So  they  should  not  be  considered  in 
the  NATO  context.  I  think  the  Eagle- 
burger article  is  well  worth  reading  by 
everyone.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  putting  it  in  the 
Record,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
read  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee. 

He  is  right:  In  fact,  in  West  Germa- 
ny, which  is  the  most  logical  place  for 
the  Soviets  to  initiate  an  attack,  and 
in  any  attack  against  Italy,  obviously 
the  French  and  English  missiles  would 
be  of  no  avail. 


THE       LIFTING       OP       MARTIAL 
LAW— AN  ILLUSION  OF 

PROGRESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  13,  1981,  the  military  gov- 
enunent  in  Poland  imposed  a  state  of 
martial  law— an  action  that  resulted  in 
the  wholesale  violation  of  the  most 
basic  rights  of  Polish  citizens.  At  least 
10.000    people    were    jailed    without 


charges  or  triaL  Thousands  more  were 
formally  arrested  and  detained  for  ex- 
ercising fundamental  rights. 

One  year  later,  on  December  21, 
1982,  amid  much  fanfare,  the  Polish 
Government  annoimced  the  "saspea- 
slon"  of  martial  law.  However,  a  recent 
report  by  the  lawyers  Committee  for 
International  Human  Rights  indicates 
this  action  has  resulted  in  little  mean- 
ingful improvement.  In  fact,  this  move 
established  some  of  the  primary  ele- 
ments of  martial  law  as  permanent 
features  of  the  Polish  legal  system.  Al- 
ready, this  new  statutory  regime  has 
been  used  to  incarcerate  large  num- 
bers of  people  for  exercising  basic 
rights. 

During  martial  law,  isolation  centers 
for  prisoners  frequently  operated 
without  the  most  elemental  respect 
for  human  dignity.  Despite  subzero 
winter  temperatures,  few  detention 
cells  had  heat,  and  often  their  win- 
dows were  broken,  allowing  snow  to 
blow  in  and  ice  to  form  on  the  floor.  It 
was  not  uncommon  for  one  8-  by  10- 
foot  cell  to  house  10  to  20  prisoners 
who  were  allowed  only  one  bath  or 
shower  a  week.  The  unsanitary  condi- 
tions, contributed  to  the  spreading  of 
epidemic  influenza  and  other  diseases. 
Medical  care  was  said  to  be  inadequate 
or  nonexistent. 

This  pattern  of  degrading  treatment 
remains  a  source  of  worldwide  concern 
for  the  safety  and  health  of  the  1,500 
to  5.000  Poles  who  remain  imprisoned 
after  arrest  or  conviction  under  mar- 
tial law  and  the  thousands  who  report- 
edly have  been  sent  to  military  forced- 
labor  camps. 

Mr.  President,  for  over  200  years  the 
United  States  has  endorsed  human 
rights  throughout  the  world.  We  have 
consistently  spoken  out  against  viola- 
tions such  as  those  occurring  in 
Poland.  Our  strong  stance  has  proven 
to  be  very  effective  in  many  cases.  It 
has  also  been  a  major  factor  in  achiev- 
ing our  Nation's  status  as  a  world 
leader.  However,  if  we  desire  to  remain 
a  highly  credible  and  influential 
Nation  in  advocating  international 
human  rights,  we  must  continue  to 
demonstrate  our  commitment  to  this 
goal  at  every  possible  opportimlty. 
The  Genocide  Treaty  is  one  such  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  President,  the  right  of  people  to 
exist  is  the  most  basic  human  right. 
The  Genocide  Treaty  is  designed  to 
help  preserve  this  right.  Therefore,  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  continue  their 
strong  support  of  human  rights  by 
quickly  ratifying  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 


NATIONAL  NURSE  RECOGNITION 
DAY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  66  designating  May  6,  1983, 
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National  Nurse  Recognition  E>ay.  to 
send  my  heartiest  congratulations  to 
the  members  of  the  nursing  profession 
throughout  the  Nation. 

National  Nurse  Recognition  Day  is  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  women  and  men 
whose  high  standards  of  excellence, 
untiring  dedication,  unique  capacity 
for  compassion,  and  self-sacrifice  in 
behalf  of  others  mark  them  apart.  As 
members  of  the  single,  largest  health 
care  group  in  the  country,  nurses  pos- 
sess pivotal  responsibilities  that  repre- 
sent the  all-important  link  in  this 
country's  medical  care  system. 

It  is  with  particular  pleaisure  that  I 
extend  my  warmest  aloha  to  Hawaii's 
13.000  active  licensed  nurses,  who  can 
be  rightfully  proud  of  the  immeasur- 
able contributions  they  have  made 
toward  the  betterment  of  the  delivery 
of  health  care  in  the  Aloha  State. 

Like  nurses  everywhere,  they  must 
fight  hard  to  preserve  the  traditional 
image  of  a  nurse  as  a  nurturing  and 
caring  professional,  while  at  the  same 
time,  they  assume  a  seemingly  untra- 
ditional  stance  to  demand  compensa- 
tion comparable  to  that  of  other  pro- 
fessionals, as  is  their  rightful  due. 

As  health  care  costs  continue  to  rise, 
the  acceptance  of  independent  nurse 
practitioners  gains  ground  because 
more  and  more  Americans  recognize 
that  primary  care  provided  by  these 
nurses  is  less  costly  while  more  and 
more  physicians  who  initially  opposed 
the  idea  have  come  to  recognize  that 
nurse  practitioners  can  relieve  them  of 
routine  health  responsibilities. 

Since  1974, 1  have  introduced  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  the  compensation 
of  nurse  practitioners  under  medicare 
and  medicaid  and  have  cosponsored  a 
similar  measure  in  the  98th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee.  I  keenly  feel  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  lawmakers  especially 
be  sensitive  to  the  need  of  the  nursing 
profession. 

I  must  confess,  Mr.  President,  that 
in  pushing  for  this  legislation  I  am  ex- 
hibiting a  deeply  felt  partiality  to  the 
nursing  profession,  a  partiality  which 
has  its  origins  in  my  own  experience  as 
a  patient  in  an  Army  evacuation  hospi- 
tal   in   Italy   during   World   War   II. 
While  confined  there,  their  treatment 
of  me  and  my  wounds  inspired  me  to 
verse.  I  have  with  me  one  of  my  poems 
dedicated  to  wartime  nurses,  which— 
with  your  indulgence.  Mr.  President— I 
would  like  to  recite  for  the  Record,  in 
undying  appreciation  of  their  selfless 
services  in  war  and  peace: 
Untouched  by  worldly  human  greed. 
With  sacrifice  of  self  her  creed, 
Her  light  of  mercy  warmly  shines 
Throughout  a  world  of  battle-lines. 
"You  will  get  well;  you  must  get  well," 
Her  words  the  pain  of  wounds  dispell. 
And  courage  give  to  spirits  crushed. 
Awake  designs  for  living,  hushed. 


And  when  all  human  efforts  fail. 

She  looks  to  FTorence  Nightingale, 

And  turns  to  Ood.  in  heart,  to  pray. 

With  Him  to  plead  for  Death's  delay. 

"Please,  Ood,  don't  let  him  die;  he's  young. 

His  song  of  life  is  still  unsung. 

Then,  there's  his  wife,  in  hope,  serene. 

With  child  to  him  unheard,  unseen." 

Her  hands,  her  heart,  her  mind,  her  all 

Devoted  to  profession's  call. 

She  drowns  the  woes  of  life;  her  own 

In  tears  to  others  never  shown. 

Those  lines  were  penned  on  Novem- 
ber 20,  1943.  nearly  40  years  ago,  Mr. 
President,  when  I  was  recuperating  in 
an  Army  hospital  in  Italy.  The  ardor 
and  admiration  which  those  field 
nurses  of  World  War  II  inspired  in  me 
has  not  dimmed  one  bit  with  the 
years.  It  has  only  convinced  me  that 
we  cannot  accept  their  selfless  dedica- 
tion as  something  inspirational  with- 
out giving  back  to  them  their  due  in 
economic  terms.  Otherwise,  we  are 
only  putting  them  on  a  pedestal  with 
prose  while  depreciating  their  worth 
in  the  job  market. 

Mr.  President,  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  Hawaii,  permit  me  by  this 
means  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
fine  work  and  professionalism  main- 
tained by  the  nurses  of  our  Nation. 
National  Nurse  Recognition  Day,  no 
doubt,  will  focus  special  attention  on 
the  nursing  profession  and  the  individ- 
uals whose  services  touch  us  all. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
pursuant  to  22  U.S.C.  1928(a)-1928(d), 
as  amended,  appoints  the  following 
Senators  as  members  of  the  Senate 
delegation  to  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly spring  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Copenhagen,  Denmark,  June  9-13, 
1983:  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Sarbanes). 

The  Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice 
President,  pursuant  to  22  U.S.C 
276(d)-276(g),  as  amended,  appoints 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Heflin)  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
delegation  to  the  Canada-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Group 
during  the  first  session  of  the  98th 
Congress  to  be  held  in  Kenora, 
Canada,  on  Jtme  16-20,  1983. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION-FISCAL  YEAR  1984 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  clerk  will 
report  the  pending  business. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  27)  revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  (3ovemment  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  and  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1984,  1985,  and  1986. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

AMENSMEnT  NO.  1243 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
discussed  the  present  situation  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Chiles)  and  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  at  around  1  p.m.  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NtmN),  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  at  the  desk,  temporarily 
set  aside,  will  be  here  to  discuss  their 
amendment. 

Since  there  is  nothing  else  that  we 
are  aware  of  that  is  pending,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  that 
it  be  charged  equally  to  both  sides.  I 
so  ask  unanimous  consent  to  do  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

MINORITY  LEADER'S  RESERVED  TIME  YIELDED 
BACK 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object— and  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  reserving  the  right  to 
object  to  call  for  a  quorum— I  want  to 
yield  back  the  10  minutes  which  were 
reserved  to  me  under  the  standing 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  is  yielded  back. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Nunn- 
Jackson  and  Domenici  amendments  be 
temporarily  set  aside  so  that  I  can 
offer  a  perfecting  amendment  to  the 
Rollings  amendment  to  clarify  some 
mathematical  inconsistencies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


AMKNDMKIIT  HO.  1348 

(Purpoae:  Technical  amendment  to  make 
corrections  In  amendment  No.  1340  as 
adopted  by  the  Senate) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  liir.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
Mzmci),  for  Mr.  Hollings,  proposes  amend- 
ment numbered  1245. 

Mr.  EKDMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  8,  delete  the  number  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,790,050,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  9,  delete  the  number  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,981,850,000,000". 

On  page  16,  line  19,  delete  the  number 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$28,400,000,000". 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  technical  amendment  that  I  offer 
in  behalf  of  Senator  Hollings.  This 
technical  amendment  is  to  clear  up 
some  numerical  errors  in  the  Hollings 
amendment  as  adopted  by  the  Senate 
on  Friday.  It  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Plorida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  is  correct.  Both 
sides  have  looked  at  this  amendment. 
It  is  necessary  to  conform  the  amend- 
ment and  to  make  further  amend- 
ments, if  adopted,  would  require  us  to 
have  these  corrections  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1245)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wiU  state  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  the  Nunn-Jackson 
amendment  now  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
E>omenici  substitute  is  now  pending. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  the  Nunn-Jackson 
amendment  to  the  Domenici  substi- 
tute   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  and  was  tempo- 
rarily laid  aside. 


Mr.  JACKSON.  Was  it  temporarily 
laid  aside? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  So  that  the  amend- 
ment, then,  is  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It 
would  take  unanimous  consent  or  a 
call  for  regular  order  to  make  it  pend- 
ing. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  made  the  pending 
business. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object,  in  order  to 
debate,  which  is  what  I  understand 
the  distinguished  Senator  wants  to 
do 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  amendment  to 
which  he  refers  is  at  the  desk.  I  do  not 
think  we  have  to  set  anything  aside  to 
debate  it. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  set  the  Do- 
menici amendment  aside  temporarily, 
it  is  all  right  with  me.  But  I  do  not 
think  we  have  to.  In  terms  of  the  Sen- 
ator debating,  he  can  have  time  on  his 
amendment,  can  he  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Not 
unless  it  is  pending. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Washington. 

AMKNDMEirr  NO.  1343,  AS  MODIFIED 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  substitute  to  the  desk  for  the 
Nunn-Jackson  amendment,  which  is 
purely  technical.  I  think  my  good 
friend  from  New  Mexico  will  agree 
with  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  objection  to  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  amendment?  Without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment  (No.  1242),  as  modi- 
fied, is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  increase  the  figure  on  line  13 
by  $6,300,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  figure  on  line  14 
by  $5,900,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  figure  on  line  15 
by  $3,700,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  figure  on  line  19 
by  $1,800,000,000. 

On  page  3.  increase  the  figure  on  line  20 
by  $4,700,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  figure  on  line  21 
by  $8,300,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  1  by 
$1,800,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  2  by 
$4,700,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  3  by 
$8,300,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  7  by 
$1,800,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  8  by 
$6,500,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  9  by 
$14,800,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  14 
by  $1,800,000,000. 


On  pace  4,  increaae  the  figure  on  Une  15 
by  $4,700,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  16 
by  $8,300,000,000. 

On  page  6.  increase  the  figure  on  line  5  by 
$6,300,000,000. 

On  page  6,  increase  the  figure  on  Une  6  by 
$1,700,000,000. 

On  page  6,  increase  the  ftgiire  on  Une  11 
by  $5,600,000,000. 

On  page  6,  increase  the  figure  on  Une  12 
by  $4,400,000,000. 

On  page  6,  increase  the  figure  on  Une  17 
by  $2,900,000,000. 

On  page  6,  increase  the  figure  on  Une  18 
by  $7,500,000,000. 

On  page  25,  increase  the  figure  on  Une  11 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  25.  increase  the  figure  on  line  12 
by  $100,000,000. 

On  page  25.  increase  the  figure  on  Une  17 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  25.  increase  the  figure  on  Une  18 
by  $300,000,000. 

On  page  25,  increase  the  figure  on  line  23 
by  $800,000,000. 

On  page  25.  increase  the  figure  on  line  34 
by      $800,000,000. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  I^%stdent.  the 
various  alternatives  on  national  de- 
fense funding  discussed  In  the  context 
of  this  budget  resolution  debate  re- 
flect an  array  of  judgments  about  the 
appropriate  sums  to  be  devoted  to  our 
national  security  posture  over  the 
next  3  fiscal  years.  The  judgments  of- 
fered and  the  debates  conducted  have 
been  serious  and  substantive.  The  cen- 
tral question— what  we  must  spend  to 
insure  a  strong  and  deterring  national 
security  posture  in  a  tense  and  uncer- 
tain world— is  a  most  serious  and  sub- 
stantive one.  The  amendment  now 
before  you  reflects  the  considered  ai>- 
praisal  of  myself  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Georgia  of  how  that 
question  should  be  answered.  The  ulti- 
mate goal  of  the  amendment  is  to 
channel  national  defense  funding  over 
the  next  3  fiscal  years  toward  levels 
which  are  needed,  yet  affordable,  pre- 
dictable and  sustainable.  In  the  long 
term,  achieving  this  goal  will  help 
maintain  a  soimd  and  vital  national 
defense  establishment. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  provide  for  real  growth  of  6.5 
percent  in  budget  authority  for  the 
national  defense  function  in  fiscal 
year  1984;  this  growth  would  be  over 
the  baseline,  $244.1  billion,  used  in  the. 
Budget  Committee's  reported  resolu- 
tion. Under  the  amendment,  reid 
growth  in  fiscal  year  1985  would  be  5.5 
percent;  real  growth  in  fiscal  year  1986 
would  be  5  percent.  The  amendment 
also  assumes  a  4  percent  across-the- 
board  military  and  civilian  pay  raise 
starting  April  1,  1984— which  is  also  as- 
sumed by  the  Domenici  package  intro- 
duced last  week.  Under  the  Nunn/ 
Jackson  amendment,  the  pay  and  in- 
flation assumptions  in  the  final  2 
years  of  the  resolution  period  are  con- 
sistent with  those  of  the  Dominici 
package.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
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a  table  comparing  the  amendment 
with  the  President's  request,  the 
Budget  Committee  resolution  and  the 
Dominici  alternative  be  included  in 
the  RBCoao  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  1.) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  believe  that  attain- 
ing a  level  of  national  defense  funding 
which  supports  and  preserves  a 
healthy  defense  posture  and  is  afford- 
able, predictable  and  sustainable  is  an 
aim  common  to  the  proponents  of  all 
the  various  defense  funding  alterna- 
tives. The  Nimn/Jackson  amendment 
would  bring  national  defense  funding 
down  to  a  5  percent  real  growth  level. 
but  do  so  more  gradually  than  either 
the  Budget  Committee  resolution, 
which  goes  to  5  percent  real  growth  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  or  the  Domenici  alter- 
native, which  goes  from  7.5  percent 
real  growth  in  fiscal  year  1984  to  5 
percent  real  growth  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
The  President  is  seeking  more  than  10 
percent  real  growth  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  a  similar  level  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
But  sudden  downward  adjustments  in 
planned  defense  funding  interfere 
with  effective  and  efficient  manage- 
ment of  defense  programs.  To  avoid 
this  type  of  disruption  our  amendment 
would  reduce  real  growth  in  fiscal  year 
1984  from  the  estimated  fiscal  year 
1983  real-growth  level  of  7  to  6.5  per- 
cent, and  provide  a  smoother  glide 
path  down  to  a  5  percent  real  growth 
level  by  fiscal  year  1986. 

Under  this  more  gradual  transition, 
our  defense  funding  adjustments 
would  make  less  of  a  contribution  to 
easing  the  Federal  deficit  during  the 
resolution  period  than  the  Budget 
Committee's  proposal.  In  terms  of  out- 
lays, its  effect  would  be  about  the 
same  as  the  E>omenici  proposal.  In  my 
Judgment,  this  less  steep  approach  is 
necessary  to  allow  defense  planning  to 
adjust  efficiently  to  a  lower  but  more 
sustainable  level.  Without  the  time  to 
adjust,  we  could  generate  inefficien- 
cies which  would  further  erode  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  defense  dol- 
lars we  spend. 

Whatever  adjustments  to  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1984  request  ulti- 
mately are  deemed  appropriate,  we 
must  avoid  those  which  force  the  read- 
iness accounts  to  bear  a  disproportion- 
ate share  of  the  burden.  This  is  a  pit- 
fall to  which  we  have  fallen  prey  in 
the  past;  indeed,  the  readiness  status 
of  our  forces  finally  is  approaching 
what  it  ought  to  be. 

To  avoid  its  slipping  again,  we  must 
be  sure  that  the  ratio  between  reduc- 
tions in  budget  authority  and  reduc- 
tions in  outlays  from  the  President's 
request,  especially  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
will  permit  continued  balance  between 
the  readiness  of  U.S.  forces  and  future 
investment.  Too  small  a  ratio,  which 
appears,  in  at  least  fiscal  year  1984,  to 


be  a  characteristic  of  both  the  Domen-  In  the  final  analysis,  the  amendment 

ici  proposal— 1.6  to  1— and  the  House  is  intended  to  move  national  defense 

Resolution— 1.6   to    1— will   inevitably  funding  toward  a  sustainable  growth 

focus  reductions  on  the  fast-spending  level   in   a   realistic   period   of   time, 

pay    and    readiness    accounts.    It    is  avoiding    undesirable    disruptions    of 

almost  impossible  to  achieve  targeted  the  more  sudden  reductions  embodied 

outlay  reductions  by  paring  the  pre-  in  the  Budget  Committee  resolution 

scribed  level  of  budget  authority  in  and  the  Domenici  proposal.  But  let  me 

the  slower  spending  accounts;  for  ex-  observe  that  I  have  said  toward  a  sus- 

amples,  procurement.  The  Nunn/Jack-  tainable  growth  level.  It  may  very  well 

son  amendment  would  avoid  this  pit-  ^e  that  something  less  than  5  percent 

faU  by  consciously  setting  a  ratio,  3.0  ^eal  growth  in  budget  authority— per- 

to  1.  between  reductions  in  budget  au-  Yivps  our  NATO  target  of  3  percent 

thorlty  and  reductions  in  outlays  for  ^^  growth-should  be  the  ultimate 

fiscal  yew-  1984    Similarly,  for  fiscal  ^^  ^^  ^^^      ^cess.  The  President's 

year   1985  and  fiscal  year   1986.  the  request  Itself  would  drop  down  to  real 

Nunn/ Jackson   ratios   have  J^n  set  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^       ^.^^^  j„ 

consciously  to  avoid  incentives  on  the  ^^g^  ^^  ^j^^            ^^^ 

SS  in  orilr  to  paT^ornew  wea^S'  ^y  that  time,  national  defense  funding 
"  Mr.'"p^l5ent°,  eXtWe  mlnlSS  will  have  sUrted  to  digest  the  Iwrge  In- 
of  national  defense,  and  indeed  the  '"^1°"  oj  dollars  needed  to  make  up 
overall  Federal  budget,  over  the  next  3  'or  »  Period  of  relative  inattentiveness 
years  and  beyond,  demands  that  ad-  The  base  on  which  any  future  real 
Justments  in  defense  funding  now  be  growth  would  be  built  will  be  very  sub- 
forward  looking;  we  cannot  be  myopic,  stantial. 

but  must  structure  modifications  to  Whatever  the  decision  in  the  year's 

the  President's  proposals  now  which  beyond  those  covered  by  this  resolu- 

will  void  restricting  budget  adjustment  tion,   the  stream  of   funding  should 

flexibility    in    future    years.    A    low  allow  for  all  major  programs  that  the 

budget-authority-to-outlay    ratio    like  country  needs  to  maintain  a  modem, 

the  Domenici  proposal— which  forces  ready,  and  sustainable  force.  That  task 

modifications  to  the  quick  spend-out  may  be  achievable  with  a  further  grad- 

accounts  in  fiscal  year  1984— will  mean  ual  decline  in  budget  authority  real 

two  things  in  terms  of  spending  ad-  growth  to  4  percent  in  fiscal  year  1987 

Justments  in  the  out  years.  and  3  percent  in  fiscal  year  1988.  Deci- 

First,  with  few  budget  authority  ad-  sions  this  far  into  the  future  need  not 

justments  in  slower  spending  accounts;  be  made  in  the  context  of  this  resolu- 

for   example,    procurement    in    fiscal  tion.  But  I  raise  these  points  as  food 

year  1984.  most  of  the  impact  of  fiscal  for    thought    as    we    begin    to    look 

year  1984  adjustments  will  occur  im-  beyond  the  next  3  years, 

mediately.   By  contrast,  a  more  bal-  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  of- 

anced  approach  to  budget  authority  fered  by  myself  and  my  distinguished 

reductions  would  permit  adjustments  colleague  from  Georgia  attempts  to  ac- 

made  in  slower  spending  accounts  now  commodate  the  recognized  need  for 

to  bear  fruit  as  savings  in  later  years,  levels    of    national    defense    funding 

Second,  with  few  budget  authority  which  are  more  predictable  and  sus- 
adjustments  in  slower  spending  ac-  tainable.  The  amendment  is  not  a  pan- 
counts;  for  example  procurement,  de-  acea  for  all  the  questions  which  have 
cisions  on  investment  programs  been  raised  in  this  debate.  However,  in 
become  locked  in.  Thus,  when  spend-  ^y  judgment  it  is  the  preferred,  more 
ing  reductions  are  sought  in  future  balanced  course  of  action,  and  I 
years,  we  increasingly  will  be  required  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
to  slash  readiness  accounts  or  forgo  jt  when  it  comes  to  a  vote  tomorrow, 
truly  needed  investments  to  pay  for  j  thank  the  Chair, 
decisions  we  made  in  prior  years. 

T-he  amendment  offered  by  myself  ^^^^^  ^  l.-FUNCTION  050:  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 
and  my  distmguished  colleague  from 

Georgia  seeks  to  avoid  these  evils  by  ihi  !*»  oi  (ttmi 

maintaining  a  sensible  ratio  between  ^^        ^^        p^ 

reductions   in   budget   authority   and  1934         i9tQ         im 

outlays   as  defense   funding   is  chan-    

neled  toward  at  a  lower  real  growth  Presmrts Jii»iini 

rate  over  the  next  3  fiscal  years.  Jf^                2ns 

Mr.     President,     this     amendment  to'IZZZZ.       2«i3 

would  reduce  the  President's  request  "tSpl'^i^ 

by  some  $66  billion  in  budge  authority  (pamo                101 

and  some  $36  billion  in  outlays  over  ^"^JiSSSf 

the  3-year  period  of  the  budget  resolu-  ba                   2i7o 

tion.  This  is  roughly  the  same  reduc-  Siiiiwii«i         "" 

tion  in  outlays  as  the  Domenici  pro-      _  w...., -iii 

posal.  but  is  between  $7  billion  more  of  ^"^^  "*          _jj 

a  reduction  in  budget  authority.  The  iMmKiii in 

latter  difference  reflects  the  higher  JjgL 

ratios  I  described  earlier.  (prai) s 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  Jack- 
son-Nunn  amendment  to  the  defense 
spending  levels  contained  in  the 
Budget  Committee  resolution,  which 
Senator  Jackson  has  Just  spoken  to.  is 
designed  to: 

First,  provide  for  defense  spending 
levels  that  are  predictable,  affordable, 
and  sustainable  over  the  long  term; 

Second,  provide  for  a  balance  be- 
tween budget  authority  and  outlays  to 
protect  the  emphasis  on  the  readiness 
of  our  current  forces. 

This  amendment  moves  us  toward 
these  two  key  goals  in  the  following 
fashion: 

First,  by  incorporating  a  modest  real 
growth  pattern  over  the  3-year  budget 
resolution  period  starting  in  fiscal  year 
1984  with  approximately  6V^-percent 
real  growth,  followed  by  approximate- 
ly 5%-percent  real  growth  in  1985 
fiscal  year,  and  5  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

Second,  by  insuring  that  the  crucial 
readiness  accounts  will  be  protected  by 


maintaining  a  ratio  between  budget 
authority  and  outlay  reductions— of 
i^proximately  3%  to  1— which  is 
higher  than  either  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee mark  or  the  Domenici  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  President,  before  going  into  a 
more  detailed  explanation,  I  shall  out- 
line some  of  the  broad  rationale.  In 
my  Judgment,  it  is  important  to  take 
more  than  Just  a  1-  or  2-year  view  of 
defense  spending.  The  cyclical  ups  and 
downs  in  defense  spending  in  the  last 
10  to  12  years  have,  in  large  part,  pre- 
vented an  effective  planning  and  budg- 
eting process  which  is  essential  to  in- 
suring that  defense  spending  results  in 
real  growth  in  military  capability.  We 
need  to  instill  some  stability  in  the  de- 
fense spending  pattern  so  that  there  is 
some  predictability  over  the  long  term 
as  to  what  levels  or  resources  the  De- 
fense Department  can  reasonably 
expect  to  be  available.  Obviously  these 
levels  must  be  such  that  they  provide 
for  the  needed  improvements  in  our 
defense  capability.  From  strictly  a  nu- 
merical standpoint,  based  on  the 
changes  in  the  last  10  years  and  our 
own  legitimate  security  needs,  the 
levels  of  defense  spending  suggested 
by  the  Reagan  administration  are 
probably  justified  for  the  most  part. 

However,  it  is  clear  that  these  heavi- 
ly front-loaded  budgets  do  not  permit 
efficient  spending  or  at  least  do  not 
encourage  efficient  and  effective 
spending  and  are  not  sustainable  over 
the  timeframe  given  the  administra- 
tion's planned  budget  deficit  levels, 
considering  the  overall  budget.  Im- 
proving our  military  capability  can 
best  be  accomplished  with  more  mod- 
erate real  growth  patterns  than  the 
enactment  of  large  increases  for  1  or  2 
years  followed  by  successive  reduc- 
tions which  fluctuate  from  year  to 
year.  In  both  the  first  instance  and 
the  second  instance  there  is  little  ana- 
lytical basis  for  the  Pentagon  to  devel- 
op budget  priorities  and  to  provide  the 
necessary  link  between  our  military 
strategy  and  our  budget  resources. 

For  this  reason.  Senator  Jackson 
and  I  are  offering  an  amendment 
which  provides  a  moderate  real 
growth  for  the  3-year  period  addressed 
by  the  budget  resolution,  approxi- 
mately 6W  percent  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
approximately  5Vi  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1985,  and  5  percent  approximate- 
ly in  fiscal  year  1986. 

Compared  to  the  Domenici  plan, 
which  I  understand  we  will  vote  on  to- 
morrow or  Wednesday,  our  amend- 
ment provides  for  a  better  transition 
from  the  current  real-growth  expendi- 
tures of  over  10  percent  down  to  the  5- 
percent  real-growth  levels  established 
in  both  the  Budget  Committee  and 
Dominici  plan  for  fiscal  year  1985  and 
fiscal  year  1986. 

Compared  to  the  Domenici  plan,  our 
amendment  provides  for  greater 
budget  authority  reductions  in  fiscal 


year  1984,  that  Is  in  this  year  we  will 
reduce  budget  authority  more  than 
Senator  Domknici  would,  but  we  alao 
insure  that  readiness  is  protected  by 
providing  for  more  outlay  spending  in 
this  fiscal  year.  Over  the  3  years,  our 
amendment  establishes  a  ratio  of  re- 
ductions between  budget  authority 
and  outlays  so  that  readiness  is  pre- 
served in  the  outyears  and  so  that  we 
do  not  build  up  a  sizable  amount  of 
prior-year  obligations  due  to  a  heavy 
emphasis  on  budget  authority  In  pro- 
curement accounts. 

Mr.  President.  I  guess  one  way  to 
summarize  this  is  the  Jackson-Nuim 
amendment  would  provide  less  of  a 
credit-card  approach.  We  will  recog- 
nize reality  in  terms  of  outlays,  what 
actually  has  to  be  spent  in  cash  this 
year,  this  fiscal  year,  but  we  are  giving 
less  of  a  credit  card  for  future  years 
thereby  insuring  that  we  will  have  the 
defense  budget  under  control  and 
thereby  also  assuring  that  the  Defense 
Department  will  be  able  to  plan 
rationally  for  critical  programs. 

We  do  want  to  permit  moderniza- 
tion. We  also  want  to  avoid  getting 
down  the  road  in  2  or  3  years  and 
having  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion then  have  to  severely  cut  the  out- 
lays because  of  previous  charges  on 
budget  authority  which  we  will  be 
doing  this  year  and  next. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Jackson  and 
I  will  have  a  modification  of  our 
amendment  and  we  will  be  introducing 
that  modification  in  the  next  few  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  modification  is  in 
order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
author  of  the  amendment  has  the 
right  to  modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  will  be  sending  a 
modification  to  the  desk  in  the  next 
few  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  quorum  call  be  charged 
equally,  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  off  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  as  he  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York. 
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Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  ranking 
member. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  weekend  it 
has  been  possible  to  make  some  calcu- 
lations about  the  Impact  which  the 
Domenici-Baker  substitute  proposal 
would  have  on  the. credit  markets  of 
the  Nation. 

I  am  one  of  those  Senators  who  is 
blessed  with  a  staff  of  first-rate  econo- 
metridans.  and  we  have  come  up  with 
a  set  of  calculations  that  truly  ought 
to  alarm  this  body. 

I  can  state  in  simi— and  I  see  the 
Senator  from  Florida  might  want  to 
know  this,  hear  it  directly— under  the 
proposed  substitute  measure  of  the 
chairman  (Mr.  Domenici).  in  1983.  65 
percent  of  all  the  investment  capital  in 
the  Nation's  capital  markets  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—65  percent  of  all  available  in- 
vestment. In  1984.  57  percent  of  all 
available  capital,  in  1985.  51  percent  of 
all  available  capital.  There  has  never 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States 
been  a  sustained  period  in  which  any- 
thing approaching  these  levels  of  cap- 
ital displacement  and  crowding  out 
have  taken  place. 

The  Federal  participation  rate  in  do- 
mestic credit  markets  over  the  last 
quarter  centtiry  has  averaged  20  per- 
cent. In  1981,  it  reached  25  percent. 
Now  it  is  moving  toward  38  percent 
and  the  resolution  before  us  would 
have  it  move  to  65  percent. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  economic  mad- 
ness. Can  you  imagine  the  bellowing 
we  would  be  hearing  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  if  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration proposed  to  have  the 
Federal  budget  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment take  up  65  percent  of  the 
available  credit  in  the  United  States 
and  do  so  without  even  suggesting 
there  was  something  out  of  order?  I  do 
not  think  in  the  Soviet  Union  the  Po- 
litburo gets  hold  of  65  percent  of  the 
available  investment  capital  in  the 
country.  It  would  be  a  state  economy 
indeed  to  do  more  than  that. 

As  we  go  from  65  percent,  then  to  57 
percent,  then  to  51  percent,  of  total 
credit  raised,  where  will  we  find  the 
money,  the  capital  for  the 
reindustrialization  of  the  United 
States  of  which  we  hear  so  much?  How 
will  the  interest  rates  come  down  to 
make  such  capital  available  for  the 
private  sector? 

What  has  happened?  What  has  hap- 
pened. Mr.  President,  is  that  there  has 
been  a  total  failure  of  policy.  Not  since 
the  days  of  Smoot-Hawley  has  elemen- 
tal precaution  with  respect  to  the  role 
of  government  in  the  economy  been  so 
completely  abandoned.  And  you  have 
the  ruins  of  that  policy  in  these  statis- 
tics. 

I  repeat  that  for  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  the  Federal  Government 
has  used  some  20  percent  of  the  avail- 


aUe  investment  capital  in  a  given 
year.  This  began  to  rise,  in  1981.  to  25 
percent.  In  fiscal  1982.  it  Jumped  dra- 
matically to  38  percent.  It  is  now  up 
toward  50  percent,  and  the  budget 
before  us  calls  for  a  series  of  fiscal 
years  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  take  up.  first,  65  percent  of 
available  credit,  next  57  percent  of 
available  credit,  and  next  51  percent  of 
available  credit.  There  has  never  been 
such  an  event  in  American  economic 
history. 

And  I  say,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
data  is  new.  It  has  been  developed  by 
us  over  the  weekend.  It  is  based  upon 
the  CBO  calculations  in  every  respect. 
And,  I  offer  it  not  just  for  the  difficul- 
ty or  the  disaster— and  I  hope  I  do  not 
use  such  words  casuaUy— that  this  res- 
olution prepares  us  for,  but  to  contrast 
it  with  the  resolution  that  the  Budget 
Committee  passed. 

The  Senate  budget  resolution.  I 
grant,  begins  at  a  high  level,  but  that 
level  goes  down  very  steadily  and  the 
downward  curve  is  pronounced  and 
real  and  available  to  the  financial  ana- 
lysts whose  concern  these  matters  are. 
There  is  nosuch  equivalent  in  the  Do- 
menici-Baker resolution.  The  econom- 
ic quackery  of  the  past  2  years  has 
brought  us  to  the  point  where  the 
Federal  Government  is  now  going  to 
have  to  borrow,  beginning  next  year, 
two-thirds  of  the  available  new  capital 
for  investment  in  this  country. 

How  are  you  going  to  run  an  eco- 
momy  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, just  to  pay  its  debts,  takes  up 
two-thirds,  65  percent  of  available  cap- 
ital? There  is  silence  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  should  hope  there 
might  be  some  reflection  as  well  as 
embarrassment  connected  with  that  si- 
lence. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  only  that  I 
might  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  series  of  troubling  calcula- 
tions with  respect  to  the  substitute 
resolution  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
menici) that,  in  turn,  give  force  to  an 
equally  troubling  set  of  conclusions. 

Having  studied  the  particulars  of  the 
Baker-Domenici  substitute  to  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee's  resolu- 
tion. I  feel  bound  to  report  that  the 
substitute,  if  enacted  by  Congress, 
would  result  in  an  unprecedented 
period  of  sustained  Government  intru- 
sion into  the  Nation's  financial  mar- 
kets. More  precisely,  the  substitute 
resolution  proposed  by  the  majority 
would  perpetuate,  for  as  long  as  we 
can  now  determine,  a  situation  in 
which  over  half  of  all  the  available  in- 
vestment capital  in  the  Nation's  finan- 
cial markets  is  absorbed  by  the  Feder- 
al Government. 

As  a  percentage  of  the  total  funds 
raised  in  domestic  credit  markets.  Fed- 
eral participation— which  is  to  say  bor- 
rowing for  the  Federal  deficit,  federal- 
ly guaranteed  loans  and  other  Federal 


borrowing  not  included  in  the  budget 
deficit— will  remain  at  staggering 
levels  under  the  Baker-Domenici  sub- 
stitute. The  percentages  under  the 
substitute  are  these: 

Fiscal  year  1983,  65  percent;  fiscal 
year  1984,  57  percent,  and  fiscal  year 
1985,  51  percent. 

By  way  of  contrast,  I  would  note 
that  over  the  past  quarter  century  the 
Federal  participation  rate  in  domestic 
credit  markets  averaged  20  percent.  In 
fiscal  year  1981  it  reached  25  percent— 
a  fourth  of  all  credit  was  absorbed  by 
the  Federal  Government.  The  follow- 
ing year,  fiscal  year  1982— the  first  re- 
flecting the  full  scope  of  the  adminis- 
tration's economic  program— Federal 
participation  in  the  credit  markets 
jumped  dramatically  to  38  percent,  the 
highest  rate  in  a  quarter  century  and 
probably  the  highest  rate  in  our  Na- 
tion's history,  though  the  statistical 
series  in  question,  produced  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  extends  back 
only  as  far  as  1955. 

Now  these  rates  will  rise  to  even 
higher  levels,  and  wiU  be  sustained 
over  time  in  a  manner  that  has  no 
equivalent  in  our  history. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  con- 
sequences. The  administration  says 
that  we  have  entered  a  period  of  re- 
covery. They  do  not  generally  report 
what  it  is  that  we  are  recovering  from, 
as  it  is  the  worst  recession  of  the  post- 
war era;  a  recession  evolving  entirely 
from  a  mistaken  set  of  economic  theo- 
ries adopted  by  the  administration  as 
it  came  to  office  in  1981.  The  adminis- 
tration's notion  that  huge  tax  cuts 
could  generate  revenue  to  finance  a 
massive  defense  buildup  was  one  of 
the  worst  economic  assumptions  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation.  The  administra- 
tion's fiscal  program,  coupled  with  the 
tightest  monetary  policy  and  highest 
real  interest  rates  in  our  history,  pro- 
duced the  recession.  And  the  recovery 
the  administration  now  proclaims  is 
the  slowest,  most  tepid  recovery  from 
any  recession  of  the  postwar  era. 

If  the  Baker-Domenici  substitute  is 
put  in  place,  the  prospect  of  a  sus- 
tained recovery— however  sluggish- 
will  shrink.  Private  capital  demand 
has  been  so  depressed  by  the  reces- 
sion, that  the  escalating  demands  of 
Federal  borrowing  have  not  been 
much  noticed.  But  if  we  are  entering  a 
recovery,  as  the  administration  says, 
what  will  happen  to  those  seeking 
loans  for  corporate  expansion,  homes 
and  automobiles  as  they  compete  with 
a  government  that  will  lay  claim  to 
over  half  of  all  available  credit?  They 
will  surely  be  crowded  out  of  the 
market.  Interest  rates  will  climb  once 
more:  Unprecedented  Federal  borrow- 
ing will  mean  unprecedented  competi- 
tion for  the  scarce  remaining  credit 
available  to  consumers  and  businesses. 

We  should  be  clear  The  Baker-Do- 
menici substitute  is  a  formula  for  dis- 


aster as  certain  as  the  Laf fer  Ciirve.  In 
the  latter,  "increased  revenues  from 
decreased  taxes  would  be  used  to  re- 
build our  defense  capabilities,"  as  the 
President  put  it  when  campaigning  for 
office  in  1980.  The  Baker-Domenici 
substitute  promises  only  that  "de- 
creased deficits  from  make-shift  taxes 
will  be  used  to  restore  confidence  in 
the  financial  markets."  It  will  not 
happen.  Just  as  the  financial  markets 
reacted  with  uncertainty  to  the  large 
revenue  losses  projected  in  the  Presi- 
dent's 1981  tax  cut,  they  will  react 
with  uncertainty  to  the  prospect  of 
"contingency  taxes"  suggested  by  the 
"sense  of  Congress"  language  in  the 
Baker-E>omenici  substitute. 

The  deficit  projections  under  the 
Baker-Domenici  substitute  are  as- 
tounding. They  would  double  the  cur- 
rent national  debt  in  but  5  years, 
adding  another  $1  trillion  to  the  defi- 
cit. To  offset  these  deficits,  the  Baker- 
Domenici  substitute  proposes  a  vague 
"sense  of  Congress"  resolution  in  sup- 
port of  future  deficit-reducing  actions 
that  are  unspecified,  though  we  are  to 
understand  that  a  series  of  "contin- 
gency taxes"  will  be  put  into  place. 

These  "contingency  taxes"  are  a 
double  threat  to  the  Nation's  capital 
markets.  They  impose  a  high  degree  of 
uncertainty  into  the  financial  calcula- 
tions of  any  enterprise.  Neither  corpo- 
rations nor  individuals  will  be  able  to 
engage  in  tax  planning  or  long-range 
investment  strategies. 

Persons  will  respond  to  these  contin- 
gency taxes,  especially  if  they  are  de- 
signed to  be  temporary,  by  drawing 
down  savings  rather  than  reducing 
consumption.  The  pool  of  capital 
available  for  all  financing.  Federal  and 
private,  will  therefore  shrink  by  about 
the  same  amount  as  the  temporary 
tax  shrinks  the  deficit.  We  can  say 
this  will  be  the  case  because  it  hap- 
pened once  l)efore,  when  Congress  im- 
posed a  temporary  surcharge  on 
income  taxes  in  1968. 

The  combination  of  uncertainty  over 
future  taxes,  large  (almost  unimagina- 
ble) deficits,  and  uncertainty  about 
monetary  policy  will  leave  economic 


policy  in  disarray  If  the  Baker-Domen- 
ici substitute  is  adopted.  It  will  spell 
the  end  of  recovery  as  interest  rates 
climb,  deficits  grow,  and  the  Federal 
Government  absorbs  half  the  credit 
that  might  otherwise  go  to  mortgages, 
loans  and  capital  formation. 

The  essence  of  this  substitute  is 
both  profound  and  dispiriting:  it  says 
that  despite  record  deficits,  despite 
the  prospect  of  unprecedented  Gov- 
ernment intrusion  into  the  financial 
markets,  and  despite  the  recent  fail- 
ures of  economic  policymaking,  we  will 
take  no  remedial  action  because  we 
cannot  predict  the  future.  That  is,  of 
all  events,  an  admission  of  failure  at 
the  task  of  governing.  The  Republican 
majority  in  the  Senate,  in  concert  with 
a  Republican  administration,  is  hereby 
confessing  that  it  cannot  manage  eco- 
nomic policy.  It  cannot  produce  a  real- 
istic budget.  It  cannot  govern. 

And  I  hope  it  is  not  unbecoming  to 
suggest  that  there  have  been  and  still 
are,  alternatives.  Last  March,  I  noted 
that  this  Nation's  economic  policy  will 
not  be  rational  nor  sensible  until  we 
recognize  that  there  must  be  better  co- 
ordination tietween  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies.  And  we  did  indeed  in- 
clude the  first  statement  by  Congress 
ever  on  monetary  policy  in  the  budget 
resolution  approved  last  year. 

Again  this  year,  I  proposed  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart)  on  March  2,  that  Congress 
adopt  language  in  this  year's  budget 
resolution  that  would  achieve  a  more 
proper  mix  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
policies  by  targeting  a  national  eco- 
nomic program  on  economic  growth. 

And.  in  closing,  I  should  note  that 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee's  reso- 
lution—unlike the  Baker-Domenici 
substitute— reflects  a  path  of  declining 
deficits  and  declining  Federal  partici- 
pation in  credit  transactions.  Under 
the  committee  resolution,  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  credit  markets  will 
decline  to  32  percent  by  fiscal  year 
1988— that  is.  below  its  level  of  1982. 
In  fiscal  year  1985,  the  last  year  cov- 
ered by  the  Baker-Domenici  substi- 
tute. Federal  participation  under  the 


committee  resolution  would  be  16  per- 
cent below  the  level  suggested  by  the 
substitute. 

In  short,  the  only  "recovery  resolu- 
tion" pending  before  the  Senate  is  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee's  version.  It 
is  far  less  than  perfect.  But  it  is  the 
only  option  available  to  the  Senate  if 
the  Nation  is  to  have  a  recovery  from 
the  worst  recession  of  our  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  materials  relating  to  the 
presentation  I  have  Just  made  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcobo. 

There  being  no  objection  the  materi-- 
al  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FEDERAL  PARTIQPATION  IN  THE  NATION'S  FINANCIAL 
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TABLE  l.-BORROWING  UNDER  FEDERAL  AUSPICES:  ABSORPTION  OF  DOMESTIC  CREDIT  MARKET  FUNDS 
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All  information  on  off-budget  borrowing 
(borrowing  not  included  in  the  budget  defi- 
cit by  the  Federal  Government)  and  borrow- 
ing for  Federally  guaranteed  loans  from  the 
"Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  budget  of 
the  United  SUtes  for  the  First  Concurrent 
Resolution  on  the  Budget,  FY  1984",  pages 
141  and  142. 

Estimates  for  borrowing  for  guaranteed 
loans  assume  that  only  one-half  of  the  total 
commitments  for  guaranteed  loans  are  used 
in  each  fiscal  year.  Therefore,  we  have  re- 
duced the  guaranteed  loan  estimates  con- 
tained in  the  Committee  Report  on  pages 
141  by  half. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dttrknbercer).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

(During  the  quorum  call  Mr.  Pres- 
SLER  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
time  off  the  bill  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
able  to  proceed  as  if  in  morning  busi- 
ness.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Mr.  MATStTHAGA's  remarks  are  print- 
ed earlier  in  today's  Record  under  rou- 
tine morning  business.) 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
withhold  that? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  withhold. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Numm). 


amzmdmhit  no.  i>4a,  as  MODinxD  fukthkh 

Mr.  NX7NN.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
Jackboh  and  myself  introduced  an 
amendment  a  couple  of  hours  ago  re- 
lating to  defense.  We  would  like  to 
send  a  further  modification  to  the 
desk. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  send  a  further 
modification  to  the  desk  in  behalf  of 
Senator  Jackson  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  modi- 
fied further. 

The  amendment,  as  modified  fur- 
ther, is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  Increase  the  figure  on  line  13 
by  $4,900,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  figure  on  line  14 
by  $2,900,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  IS 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  3,  Increase  the  figure  on  line  19 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  3,  increase  the  figure  on  line  20 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  3,  Increase  the  figure  on  line  21 
by  $2,500,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  1  by 
$1,000,000,000. 

On  page  4.  increase  the  figure  on  line  2  by 
$2,200,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  3  by 
$2,900,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  7  by 
$1,000,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  8  by 
$3,200,000,000.  . 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  9  by 
$6,100,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  14 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  15 
by  $2,200,000,000. 

On  page  4,  increase  the  figure  on  line  16 
by  $2,900,000,000. 

On  page  6,  increase  the  figure  on  line  5  by 
$4,900,000,000. 

On  page  6,  increase  the  figure  on  line  6  by 
$1,000,000,000. 

On  page  6,  Increase  the  figure  on  line  11 
by  $2,900,000,000. 

On  page  6,  increase  the  figure  on  line  12 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  6,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  17 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  6.  increase  the  figure  on  line  18 
by  $2,500,000,000. 

On  page  25,  increase  the  figure  on  line  17 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  25.  increase  the  figure  on  line  18 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  25,  increase  the  figure  on  line  23 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  25,  increase  the  figure  on  line  24 
by  $400,000,000. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  this  modi- 
fication will  provide  in  the  Jackson- 
Nunn  amendment  a  real  growth  in 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1984 
of  6.5  percent,  a  real  growth  in  budget 
authority  in  fiscal  year  1985  of  5.5  per- 
cent, and  a  real  growth  in  fiscal  year 
1986  of  5  percent. 

This  will  add  to  the  current  pending 
resolution  that  came  out  of  the 
Budget  Conunittee.  but  will  be  some- 
what less  than  the  Domenici  substi- 
tute. The  key  here,  Mr.  President,  is 
not  the  numbers  as  much  as  it  is  the 


relationship  between  budget  authority 
and  outlays. 

It  would  be  our  strong  view  that  the 
Domenici  proposal  that  we  will  be 
voting  on  later  in  the  week  has  an  in- 
ordinately unrealistic  relationship  be- 
tween budget  authority  and  outlays.  I 
believe  the  ratio  is  approximately  1.6 
percent  in  terms  of  reduction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  2  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NUNN.  The  Jackson-Nunn 
amendment  would  provide  for  ap- 
proximately a  3-percent  ratio  between 
reductions  when  measuring  the  reduc- 
tions in  budget  authority  and  the  re- 
ductions in  outlays.  The  Domenici  sub- 
stitute will  have  about  a  1.6  relation- 
ship between  budget  authority  and 
outlays. 

To  try  to  put  a  very  complicated  and 
complex  matter  in  its  simplest  terms, 
what  it'means  is  that  we  are  cutting 
down  on  the  credit  card  represented 
by  budget  authority;  we  are  keeping 
the  cash  outlays  approximately  the 
same  as  in  the  Domenici  proposal,  but 
what  this  will  do  is  to  require  us  to 
take  some  realistic  steps  now  in  terms 
of  reducing  budget  authority  so  that 
in  the  outlays,  that  is,  next  year,  the 
year  after  and  the  year  after,  we  will 
have  the  defense  budget  under  control 
in  the  sense  that  we  will  be  able  to 
make  those  outlays  as  projected  in 
both  ours  and  in  the  Domenici  resolu- 
tion rather  than  dream. 

If  you  keep  sending  out  charges  on 
the  credit  card,  when  it  comes  time  to 
pay  them  in  terms  of  outlays  in  the 
outyear,  then  you  have  to  pay  the  bill. 
So  the  driving  force  in  defense  spend- 
ing is  budget  authority.  To  pretend 
that  you  can  continue  to  have  very 
large  budget  authority  in  proportion 
to  outlays  is  simply  to  ignore  the  reali- 
ty of  the  defense  procurement  process. 
So  we  are  trying,  by  this  amendment 
and  its  modification,  to  create  the 
proper  relationship  between  budget 
authority  and  outlays  to  raise  the 
numbers  of  both  compared  to  the 
Budget  Committee  resolution,  but  to 
be  somewhat  less  in  budget  authority 
than  the  Domenici  substitute. 

We  hope  our  colleagues  will  study 
this  closely  so  when  we  vote  on  it  to- 
morrow, we  will  all  be  better  acquaint- 
ed and  have  an  opportunity  to  better 
understand  the  defense  budget  au- 
thority and  outlay  categories. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Nimn- 
Jackson  amendment,  which  was  previ- 
ously introduced. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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THK  urmucAii  sTTBSTrnm  BUDGR  the  President  in  his  1981  deficit  pro-  Dr.  Jack  Carlson,  chief  economist 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I  Jection— instead  of  that  $22  billion  def-  for  the  National  Association  of  Real- 
am  almost  as  shocked  by  the  results  icit.  we  have  $204  billion  in  deficits,  ac-  tors,  noted: 

embraced  in  this  package  as  I  was  by  cording  to  the  CBO  reestimation  of  The  strong  increase  in  residential  invest- 

the  deficits  for  1983  and  beyond  im-  the  Republican  substitute.  ment  and  automobile  sales  have  combined 

plicitly   accepted   in   the   administra-  Instead  of  a  $0.5  billion  surplus  in  with  falling  world  oU  prices  to  improve  the 

tion's  fiscal  year  1984  budget  proposals  fiscal  year   1984.  the  substitute  pro-  pn>»Pect  of  nonlnflaUonary  economic  recov- 
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consider  this:  Three  years  ago,  in  Feb-  jection  was  $6.9  billion  in  surplus;  in-  ards  and  dampen  recovery  to  only  about 

ruary   1980.  President  Carter's  fiscal  stead,  they  now  project  a  $186  billion  two-thirds  the  average  recovery  of  the  last 

year  1981  budget  projected  a  $15.8  bU-  deficit.  Instead  of  a  $29.9  billion  sur-  30  years. 

lion  deficit.  That  deficit  was  received  plus  in  fiscal  year  1986.  CBO  projects  cBO  Director  Alice  Rivlin.  in  testi- 
with  such  alarm  that  the  Carter  ad-  a  deficit  of  $196  bUlion  in  1986.  mony  before  the  Budget  Committee 
ministration,  only  2  months  later,  was  imagine  being  asked  to  postpone  on  February  15  also  warned  us  that: 
forced  to  revamp  its  proposal  and  major  additional  actions  on  entitle-  substantial  reductions  in  the  deficit  over 
submit  a  new  budget  trimming  spend-  ments  and  revenues  while  adding  $17  the  entire  projection  period  1984-88  are 
ing  in  both  fiscal  year  1980  and  fiscal  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal  needed  if  a  balanced  recovery  is  to  be  sus- 
year  1981.  Congress  acted  responsibly  year  1985  alone  for  defense.  Such  a  tained  and  the  low-investment  scenario 
to  the  then-shocking  projection  of  a  proposal,  at  best,  would  have  been  avoided.  This  points  to  the  need  for  a  mul-  . 
$16  billion  deficit,  instead  of  a  balance,  laughable  3  years  ago.  tiyear  plan  that  is  devised  and  legisUted 
by  increasing  the  level  of  spending  re-  in  testimony  before  the  Senate  ^^^  '^^  Prompt  action  must  be  taken  both 
ductions  recommended  by  President  Budget  Committee  earlier  this  year,  ^,f}!!f,r»nrJ^.'ili[^".?);l^"r.iL?v"!:3 
Carter  and  adopting  for  the  first  time  witness  after  witness  from  every  part  ?utSe  fS^S  uncertamty  about 
reconciliation  instructions  to  reduce  of  the  political  spectrum  emphasized  .  .  /v,  »♦»./-. 
spending  by  $6  billion  as  part  of  the  the  necessity  of  decisive  actions  this  ^"  ^^  ^•^*'  '^"^  ,^P^  °'  '"^,,^°": 
first  concurrent  resolution  for  fiscal  year  to  reduce  future  deficits.  On  Feb-  Kress  language  contained  in  section  3 
year  1981  in  May  1980.  Although  it  ruary  24,  FRB  Chairman  Paul  Volcker  °^  ^^^  Republican  sutetitute  whwih 
took  far  more  time  than  many  of  us  warned,  "The  most  obvious  obstacle  to  ^^°^^  vague  unspecified  savings  in 
wished.  Congress  continued  to  work  to  sustained  recovery  is  the  prospect  of  ^^^  /?*"  »  iV-J^  ilfvT  ^ 
reduce  burgeoning  spending  estimates,  huge  Federal  deficits  even  as  the  econ-  ^^^^^^  ^l^J^?'  °L?k  /k  V^*''^  ?^ 
That  July,  Congress  approved  over  $3  omy  expands."  Surely,  deficits  in  the  "^°^t  ^^  IL  tu  ..  ^  ♦*".*^!^ 
biUion  in  rescissions  from  fiscal  year  $180  to  $220  biUion  range  still  meet  markets  than  did  the  magic  aster^ 
1980  appropriations  bills  and,  in  De-  the  definition  of  "huge. "  savings  proposed  in  1981  for  the  fiscal 
cember.  passed  the  omnibus  reconcilia-  As  Volcker  further  noted:  ^^w»  fn  ~™^™C:,  »v,»  ™«»i«  o=t«^=i,o 
tion  bill,  with  over  $8  billion  in  further  ^here  may  be  a  danger  that  numbers  in  ad^ed  t^XsT^udgets^S  ^SSS 
deficit  reductions.  the  $200  billion  plus  range  have  been  cited  ?^  l,H,,ir^L«  «f  !!^i!h  l^T^il 
Even  these  bold  and  unprecedented  so  frequently  as  malce  them  seem  almost  ^!^.  savings,  none  of  which  ever  mate- 
steps  to  control  deficits  proved  insuffi-  comfortable  and  familiar.  No  matter  how  rialized  and  none  of  which  ever  had 
cient  in  the  face  of  unexpected,  sharp  readily  $200  billion  slips  off  the  tongue,  the  any  credibility. 

oil  pri(^e  hikes  by  OPEC  in  June  and  ^^^  ^*ct  remains  that  deficits  of  this  mag-  In  fact,  it  was  m  part  because  of  the 

rAcrinir  inflatinn    Rprncmizine  this,  in  ni^ude   would   preempt   an   unprecedented  unspecified,  vague  nature  of  the  defi- 

Sfw  19?1  iSSden^RSSS  and  Con^  ^*»*"  °^  °"^  "^^  ^^'"^'  *"^''  "'^'^"  ^^'^  «t  reductions  in  the  outyears  that  the 

^^  f2?^  «ie  SL  fS^y^  mi  ^^^"'tes  high  and  divert  funds  fromthe  in-  genate  Budget  Committee  on  April  6, 

gress  lacea  ine  rising  iiscai  year  i»oi  vestment   and   the   housing  we  need  and  ,q«,    «.„tti«»H  th*.  fir«t  vorsinn  of  tho 

deficit  problem  squarely,  approving  in  want.  l.\  ^"    ,„o«  w  i    *  v«™o"  °' '^"^ 

June   over   a   half   billion   dollars   in  jjot  onlv   are  deficits  of  this  size  i^J^  l®?^  ^"i^^^l  r^lution  by  a 

fiscal    year    1981    rescissions    and     a  £i  r.  2    ^   are  deficits  of  this  sae,  bipartisan  8  to  12  vote.  Only  after  a 

iiscaj    year    i»oi    rescissions    ana.    a  ^^ich  hover  at  5  percent  of  GNP  for  savinirs  nackaffe  was  soecified  to  out  us 

month  later,  adopted  through  the  om-  ^v,-  fnr«»<!PPiihiP  fntnrP   moving  iis   as  ^""^  pacsage  was  speciiiea  "J  pui  us 

nibus  reconciliation  bill  cuts  in  the  fj^     it^^    aJdi^eT  oily^'  Sf  back  on  the  path  to  a  biUanced  budget 

fisral  vpar  1982  budget  totaling  over  ,         Bipartisan     JBuoget     uroup     oi  ^g^  t^e  vote  reversed.  3  weeks  later, 

I??  wnin^                         totaimg  over  j^^mer   Cabinet   Secretaries   puts   it,  ^nd  the  fiscal  year  1982  resolution  re- 

♦"*X  wiiiioH.                  ,      .  M.  .^          ^  into  risky  and  dangerous  "uncharted  nortpd  to  the  floor 

w''°*;o'iS.'wfiif**'^.°'«  **^"'''*  ^VL^J  fiscal  territory,"  but  such  huge  deficits  '^ortunitely    however   that  pack- 

than  $200  bUlion  in  fiscal  year  1983,  ,-«  „nfPtt.prprf  arp  also  nnttini?  the  umortimaieiy,  noweyer,  inai  pacK 

almost    3%    times    ereater   than   the  unfettered  are  also  puttmg  the  ^^   consisted   primarily   of   manage- 

aimosi    J  v*    limes    greater    inan    ine  prospects  for  a  sustained  recovery  this  „,-„♦    savines     savinss    to    eliminate 

huge  $57  billion  deficit  we  faced  in  vpar  in  iponardv  Pvph  thp  Presidents  .     ~^"i^'    savings    to    eliminate 

fiscal  year  1981,  we  ^e  bemg  asked  to  JJJ  S^SToTE^nSiSr  IS'^S' in  l%\'^^'  nTv'e?'rte"SigS"  ?he 

ZTZil  neTvefr  S'the'^yeS^the;^*  '^«*^  """^  ^^'^^^  ^»^^«*  °"  ^^^™-  Sh  dSiomaboS  J^dRi^  Si 

lions  untU  next  year  or  the  year  there-  2.  1983.  warned  that:  cit   reductions  were  oostooned  then 

S?fac?;K^SSes^  ^»^^  ""-"-^  °^  "^'  '"''''''  "♦^"^'^  '"  5:id'2a  St.S  f^T?2tbSion 

tne  lace  01  inese  cnanges.  ^^^  second  half  of  this  decade  may  also  fiscal  year  1983  deficit  and  the  bal- 

r.        ^'  1^  iZT.  "     TZ  ^*^*  •"  r*7^  *J^^**=^  "".i**^  prospects  for  ^  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  have 

'''^^^^!^.^!^!^..         -22.0  !^^eL"o?trLS;^tSSn"r/t^h^^ti  u-tead   bloomed    into   the   current 

1984 +.5  gress  to  reduce  Federal  budget  deficits  sub-  'ZOO  billion  deficits.  Postponing  again 

1985 +6.9  stantially  in  the  second  half  of  the  I980's  the  addition  of  a  specific  and  concrete 

1988 +29.9  can  play  an  important  part  in  insuring  a  plan  for  the  1984-88  period  wiU  only 

May   1983  CBO  deficit:  Projec-  healthy  and  balanced  economic  recovery  in  exacerbate  our  current  crisis.  In  my 

tion    of    RepubUcan    substi-  the  more  immediate  future.  view,  there  is  no  reason  for  anyone  in  • 

l^^                                           -204.0  That  is.  aside  from  the  "crowding  the  financial  markets  to  find  any  real 

1984 !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!        -  192!o  out"  risk  these  deficits  pose  for  private  hope  that  action  will  be  taken  next 

1985 !!!!!!!!!.!!!!!!!!!!!!! - 18«.0  investment  in  the  future  when  the  re-  year,   an  election  year,  or  the   year 

1986 - 196.0  covery  is  well  underway,  deficits  of  the  thereafter  to  bring  deficits  substan- 

Imagine   postponing   action   in   the  size  now  contemplated  pose  a  more  im-  tially  down  below  $200  billion, 

face  of  these  changes:  Instead  of  a  $22  mediate  threat:  Sending  interest  rates  I  can  only  conclude  that  this  substi- 

billion  deficit  in  1983.  as  projected  by  soaring.  tute  will  set  the  stage  for  rapid  in- 
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creues  in  real  Interest  rates  now, 
which  will  slow  the  growth  momentum 
we  are  counting  on  and  set  the  stage 
for  a  monumental  crowding  out  of  pri- 
vate investment  next  year,  or  for  an- 
other clash  between  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policy  with  further  fears  of  mone- 
tizing the  debt  which  could  set  off  a 
new  round  of  double  digit  inflation. 
The  Bipartisan  Budget  Group  issued 
warnings  earlier  this  year  about  the 
dangerous  effect  long-term  deficit  pro- 
jections, such  as  those  contained  in 
this  substitute,  could  have  for  our 
economy.  That  group  concludes,  as  I 
do,  that  unprecedented  levels  of  real 
long-term  interest  rates  "are  clearly 
related  not  simply  to  the  collision  be- 
tween tight  money  policy  and  loose 
fiscal  policy  but  to  the  marliet's  uncer- 
tainty and  concern  about  the  Govern- 
ment's long-term  budget  policy."  This 
substitute  gives  us  the  worst  of  both 
worlds  and  will  only  set  the  stage  for 
further  deterioration  in  the  living 
standards  of  all  Americans. 

The  micro  aspects  of  the  proposal 
also  give  me  grave  cause  for  concern. 
As  compared  to  the  committee  report- 
ed resolution,  interest  costs  alone 
under  this  substitute  would  increase 
$42  billion  over  5  year,  or  by  over  $460 
for  each  taxpayer  in  this  country  be- 
tween now  and  1988.  In  fiscal  year 
1984  and  fiscal  year  1985.  over  $17  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $6  billion 
in  outlays  would  be  added  to  the  com- 
mittee recommendations  just  for  de- 
fense. The  5  year  total  addition  would 
amount  to  over  $58  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  over  $47  billion  in  out- 
lays. And  that  is  if,  and  only  if,  the  7Vi! 
percent  real  growth  in  fiscal  year  1984 
for  defense  is  limited  to  5  percent  real 
growth  in  future  years.  Altogether, 
this  substitute  would  add  over  $300 
billion  to  the  5  year,  $700  billion  defi- 
cit approved  by  the  committee,  bring- 
ing the  1983-88  addition  to  the  debt  to 
over  $1  trillion.  If  adopted  unchanged, 
this  substitute  would  by  1988  more 
than  double  the  level  of  the  public 
debt  we  balked  at  in  1981,  from  $1  tril- 
lion to  well  over  $2%  trillion.  This 
would  more  than  double  the  burden  of 
debt  for  each  family  of  four  in  the 
United  SUtes  to  almost  $44,000,  a 
legacy  which  will  only  erode  the 
future  standard  of  living  for  our  chil- 
dren and  our  grandchildren. 

Last  week.  I  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues. Senator  Nunn.  Senator  Exon. 
Senator  Boren,  and  others,  offered  a 
substitute  budget  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cits contained  in  the  committee-re- 
ported resolution  by  over  $125  billion 
and  from  the  baseline  by  over  $550  bil- 
lion by  fiscal  year  1988.  Savings  in  in- 
terest payments  alone  under  this  plan, 
because  of  lower  deficits,  were  project- 
ed at  over  $50  billion  from  the  base- 
line. This,  I  firmly  believe,  is  the 
proper  direction.  The  direction  pro- 
posed in  this  substitute  is  just  the  op- 
posite: Adding  $306  billion  more  in 


deficits  by  1988  than  did  the  commit- 

Under  this  substitute,  deficits  would 
be  reduced  from  6.4  percent  of  GNP  in 
1983  only  slightly,  to  4.6  percent  in 
1988,  or  by  only  1.8  percent  in  5  years. 
This  would  leave  deficits  at  almost 
double  the  average  in  1975-79,  another 
recovery  period.  Moreover,  the  level  of 
debt  held  by  the  public  would  likely 
grow  close  to  50  percent  of  GNP  by 
1988,  hardly  giving  us  an  atmosphere 
conducive  to  private  investment.  Our 
plan,  in  contrast,  would  have  reduced 
deficits  to  less  than  1.2  percent  of 
GNP  under  baseline  economics,  result- 
ing in  a  balance  shortly  thereafter  and 
would  have  halted  dramatically  the 
growth  rate  of  debt  held  by  the  public 
as  a  percent  of  GNP.  creating  the 
stage  for  more  private  investment  and 
improved  productivity.  If  we  do  not 
want  to  mortgage  the  economic  future 
of  our  children,  and  leave  them  a 
legacy  of  lowered  standards  of  living, 
steps  such  as  those  I  outlined  must  be 
taken  now,  by  specific  and  concrete 
action. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
reject  this  substitute  and  work  serious- 
ly to  reduce  the  deficits  we  are  facing 
now.  If  experience  is  any  guide,  post- 
poning action  until  next  year  or  later 
will  only  make  our  job  more  unpalata- 
ble, more  difficult,  and  ultimately 
more  painful. 

I  cannot  help  but  say.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  same  group  of  Senators  who 
proposed  the  balanced  budget  substi- 
tute which  I  just  described  proposed 
such  a  substitute  last  year.  The  steps 
that  were  necessary  last  year,  though 
difficult,  were  much  easier  than  those 
which  we  proposed  this  year.  The 
same  thing  will  be  true  next  year  if  we 
again  propose  a  balanced  budget  sub- 
stitute; the  budget  will  balance  later  in 
numbers  of  years  and  the  steps  to  be 
taken  will  be  more  difficult  then  than 
now.  Of  course  it  is  difficult  to  cut 
rates  of  increase  in  the  different 
budget  categories.  Everyone  wants  an 
increase.  No  one  wants  to  have  his 
rate  of  increase  restrained,  whether  it 
is  national  defense,  entitlements,  high- 
ways, or  in  any  other  kind  of  Govern- 
ment spending  program.  But  unless  we 
get  those  rates  of  increase  under  con- 
trol and  unless  we  do  it  now,  things 
are  going  to  get  much  more  difficult, 
mortgaging  the  future  of  our  children, 
the  future  of  our  Nation,  the  Ameri- 
can economic  way  of  life,  the  Ameri- 
can dream,  if  you  will. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  deal  seriously 
with  the  matter  of  high  budget  defi- 
cits and  go  in  exactly  and  precisely  the 
opposite  direction  as  is  represented  by 
the  Republican  substitute. 

Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  the  nays  having  been  ordered  on 
the  Nunn  amendment,  and  the  time 
having  expired,  the  amendment  will  be 
voted  on  tomorrow  at  2  o'clock. 


The  question  recurs  on  the  Domenlci 
substitute. 

The  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  from  the  bill  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  speak  very 
briefly  on  the  Jackson-Nunn  amend- 
ment and  also  briefly  on  the  presenta- 
tion just  made  by  my  friend  from  Lou- 
isiana, Senator  Johnston.  I  empha- 
size, in  both  respects,  that  I  speak  for 
myself  and  not  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

In  connection  with  the  Jackson- 
Nunn  amendment,  against  which  I 
intend  to  vote  tomorrow,  I  should  like 
to  point  out  for  the  Record,  as  I  did  to 
my  dear  friend  and  colleague  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington,  that 
despite  the  fact  that  we  are  of  oppo- 
site parties,  this  will  mark  the  first 
time  in  my  2Vt  years  as  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  which  we  have  ac- 
tually spoken  or  debated  on  opposite 
sides  of  an  issue. 

Having  made  that  statement,  I  need 
to  add  to  it  that  perhaps,  as  measured 
against  the  Domenici  amendment, 
which  is  before  us  at  the  present  time, 
it  represents  a  constructive  step. 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  point- 
ed out,  it  also  certainly  creates  a  rela- 
tionship between  budget  authority 
and  outlays  which  is  more  realistic 
and  promises  more  restraint  in  future 
years  than  does  the  7.5-percent  budget 
authority  increase  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
which  is  contained  in  the  budget  au- 
thority amendment  itself. 

Nevertheless,  I  must  of  necessity 
point  out  that  the  proposal  by  the 
Senators  from  Washington  and  Geor- 
gia is  not  set  forth  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Domenici  amendment.  It  is  an 
amendment  to  the  budget  resolution 
which  was  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
the  Budget  Committee.  In  that  re- 
spect, it  is  of  course  an  increase,  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  1  percent  per 
year;  and  it  is  a  continuation,  in  my 
view,  of  the  percentage  game  which 
has  occupied  too  much  of  our  time  in 
the  debate  over  national  defense. 

While,  for  shorthand  purposes,  the 
report  of  the  Budget  Committee  is 
listed  as  a  5-percent  real  increase  in 
the  budget  for  national  defense  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  it  is  in  fact  a  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  committee,  made  on 
policy  grounds,  asking  for  certain  fea- 
tures in  the  national  defense  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  It  comes  closer, 
over  the  period  covered  by  the  budget 
resolution,  to  being  a  5.3-percent  in- 
crease, but  it  nonetheless  is  policy  re- 
lated. 

One  of  those  policies— but  only  one 
of  them— is  the  necessity  that  the 
budget  for  national  defense  reflects 
the  same  kind  of  discipline  which  is 
being  imposed  by  this  resolution  on 
other  spending  programs,  the  prob- 
lems in  connection  with  which  were 


eloquently  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  in  his  last  statement. 

It  may  be  that  before  we  finish  this 
debate,  we  will  in  fact  increase  the  in- 
creased rate  for  national  defense;  but  I 
suspect  that  it  will  be  only  for  tactical 
purposes,  for  purposes  of  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  I  am  firmly  convinced  recom- 
mended much  too  small  a  budget  for 
our  national  defense  and  military 
structure. 

I  remain  convinced,  however,  that 
the  appropriate  eventual  figure  is  that 
included  in  the  resolution  before  us  at 
the  present  time,  and  therefore  I  am 
constrained  to  vote  against  the  Jack- 
son-Nunn amendment. 

Moving  to  a  different  and  even 
larger  subject,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana eloquently  and  accuj-ately  has 
outlined  both  the  history  of  budget 
deficits  and  the  difficulties  of  dealing 
with  them. 

He  pointed  out,  most  trenchantly,  in 
my  view,  that  a  process  leading  to  a 
balanced  budget  which  wtis  difficult 
last  year  became  more  difficult  this 
year  and  will  be  even  more  difficult  a 
year  from  now,  when  we  next  debate 
this  proposition. 

Perhaps  that  increasing  difficulty  is 
best  reflected  by  the  proposition  that 
1  year  ago,  his  proposal  received  23 
votes  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
and  last  Thursday,  it  received  13.  As  I 
was  one  of  those  13,  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  joins  me  in 
saying  that  it  was  a  rather  lonely 
group.  In  fact,  what  it  showed  more 
graphically  than  anything  else  was 
that  the  middle  ground  in  these 
budget  debates  is  overwhelmed  by  the 
extremes. 

Many  Members,  a  great  majority  of 
the  Members,  on  his  side  of  the  aisle 
voted  against  his  proposal  because  it 
cuts  to  deeply,  from  their  point  of 
view,  into  numerous  spending  pro- 
grams, almost  across  the  board.  Many 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  voted 
against  his  proposal  because  they  felt 
that  it  included  his  tax  numbers  and 
increases  in  revenues  and  taxation 
which  were  far  greater  than  they  were 
willing  to  accept. 

I  must  confess  that  I  joined  them  in 
that  respect.  I  felt  that  those  numbers 
were  too  great,  that  they  represented 
too  large  an  increase  in  taxation.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  felt  that,  could  we  get  the 
whole  package,  the  Nation  would  be 
better  off  with  both  those  reductions 
in  spending  and  those  increases  in  rev- 
enues and  the  corresponding  reduction 
in  budget  deficits. 

The  debate  and  the  vote  on  that 
proposition  last  week,  however,  prob- 
ably showed  better  than  anything  else 
the  number  of  Members  of  this  body 
who  regard  budget  deficits  as  the  most 
important  element  in  a  budget  debate. 

We  get  a  great  deal  of  lipservice  to 
the  proposition  that  budget  deficits 
should   be   lower,   but   we   find   that 


almost  every  Member  has  priorities 
higher  and  more  significant  than 
those  deficits. 

I  disagree,  however,  with  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana— 
the  conclusion  that  we  should  defeat 
the  Domenici  amendment  which  is 
before  us  at  the  present  time.  I  believe 
that  that  defeat,  in  effect,  would  lead 
to  a  worse  situation  and  not  a  better 
one.  If  we  were  eventually  to  end  up 
with  no  budget  resolution  at  all,  I  sus- 
pect—as a  matter  of  fact,  I  would 
expect— that  there  would  be  little,  if 
any,  discipline  on  the  spending  proc- 
ess. Without  reconciliation,  few.  if 
any,  entitlement  programs  would  be 
changed  and  reformed  at  all.  I  also 
tend  to  believe  that  no  significant 
action  would  be  taken  with  respect  to 
revenues,  either,  under  those  circum- 
stances. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  well 
knows  that,  privately  at  least,  almost 
certainly  a  majority  of  the  Members, 
even  on  his  side,  believe  that  the  re- 
quests for  new  revenues  of  $30  billion 
in  1984  and  $45  billion  In  1985,  which 
are  a  part  of  this  budget  resolution, 
not  only  are  unattainable,  but  also 
might  well  have  a  negative  impact  on 
the  economy. 

As  a  resiilt,  rather  reluctantly,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
proposal  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  which  is  before  us  now,  is  per- 
haps the  best  we  can  do.  It  at  least  rec- 
ognizes the  need  for  additional  reve- 
nues. I  wish  it  were  recognized  more 
eloquently  and  more  firmly. 

I  may  say  in  passing  that  a  final  res- 
olution resulting  from  a  conference 
with  the  House  will  do  exactly  that. 
This  proposal  does  recognize  the  need 
for  greater  discipline  in  the  spending 
process  that  we  are  likely  to  get 
simply  by  moving  from  this  point  into 
an  appropriations  bill. 

So,  while  I  voted,  with  some  degree 
of  enthusiasm  and  some  reservations, 
for  the  proposal  made  last  Thursday 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  it  did 
receive  only  13  votes;  and  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  now  appropriate  for  us  to 
go  forward  with  a  resolution  which 
can  go  to  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  can  result  in  a 
budget  which  at  least  begins  to  move 
in  the  direction  of  spending  and  reve- 
nues on  which  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana and  I  agree. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  on  the  bill  as  I 
may  use. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  for  his  kind  com- 
ments on  the  amendment  for  which  he 
voted,  and  indeed  he  also  joined  with 
me  and  others  in  our  amendment  of 
last  year  which  would  have  balanced 
the  budget. 

I  must  say  that  the  budget  process 
has  been  somewhat  of  a  disappoint- 
ment in  its  failure  to  deliver  on  its 
ability  to  restrain  budget  deficits. 


The  theory  was  supposed  to  have 
been  that  by  dealing  with  the  whole 
budget  at  one  time  and  in  one  resolu- 
tion, you  could  avoid  being  nibbled  to 
death  by  individual  increases,  that 
looking  at  the  whole  budget  in  a  mac- 
roeconomic  way,  you  could  bring  it  all 
down,  and  indeed  that  was  the  theory 
behind  our  amendment  of  last  week, 
that  things  which  you  could  not  do 
looked  at  individually,  such  as  re- 
straining the  rate  of  increase  of  enti- 
tlements, taken  by  itself  and  not  in  re- 
lationship to  other  restraints  of  spend- 
ing, would  have  been  unacceptable, 
not  only  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole  but 
to  me  and  to  those  of  us  who  offered 
the  amendment. 

But  the  idea  was  if  we  could  present 
a  balanced  budget  with  equitable  and 
fair  restraints  of  spending  in  all  cate- 
gories, it  could  be  bought,  it  could  be 
accepted  by  the  Senate. 

Alas,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  pointed  out.  there 
were  only  13  brave  souls  who  joined 
onto  that.  Last  year,  if  I  recall  correct- 
ly, there  were  only  21  or  23,  whatever 
it  is,  not  very  many,  although  I  must 
say  last  year  we  got  a  great  many  Sen- 
ators who  said,  "Well,  you  are  heading 
in  the  right  direction,  but  for  an  elec- 
tion year  I  would  be  for  you.  I  am 
almost  persuaded."  all  of  those  almost 
words  that  could  almost  lead  one  to 
believe  that  we  very  nearly  passed 
that  piece  of  legislation. 

Here  we  are  standing  in  the  ashes  of 
that  balanced  budget  amendment,  and 
we  find  indeed  that  we  are  going  in  ex- 
actly the  opposite  direction.  There  is 
not  one  single  category  of  spending  in 
the  so-called  Domenici  substitute 
which  is  lower  or  equal  to  those  that 
we  had  in  our  amendment,  and  in 
every  single  category  they  seem  to 
take  the  higher  figures,  higher  in  na- 
tional defense,  up  from  5  percent  to 
IVi  percent,  which  is  a  gigantic  in- 
crease. 

There  is  no  restraint  at  all  in  entitle- 
ments. There  simply  is  the  explana-  . 
tion,  "Well,  it  cannot  be  done."  There 
is  virtually  nothing  put  in  on  revenues. 

My  friend  from  Washington  says, 
"Well,  you  know,  you  cannot  pass  $30 
billion  in  additional  revenues." 

Who  says  we  cannot  pass  $30  billion 
in  additional  revenues?  It  is  but  for 
the  threat  of  veto  of  the  President, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  President 
may  be  turned  around  if  Congress 
reacts  unfavorably  to  these  huge  defi- 
cits. It  seems  to  me,  the  only  problem 
standing  between  us  and  suspending 
the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  is  the 
threat  of  veto  by  the  President  which, 
of  course,  is  a  substantial  threat,  but  it 
would  take  very  few  votes  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle  to  join  with 
many  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
who  although  we  are  very  strongly  for 
tax  cuts— in  fact,  we  are  for  no  taxes.— 
who  wants  to  be  for  taxes  when  you 
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can  be  for  no  taxes  and  for  lower 
taxes?  Of  course,  this  is  wcmderful. 

But  In  the  face  of  a  $204  billion  defi- 
cit. It  seems  to  me  to  be  cutting  taxes 
In  that  kind  of  atmosphere  is  foolish 
in  the  ultimate. 

I  Just  think  that  there  are  enough 
Senators  and  enough  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  recog- 
nize the  folly  of  that  action,  that  is, 
cutting  taxes  in  the  midst  of  a  $200- 
plus  billion  deficit,  that  it  could  be 
done. 

Indeed,  when  we  get  to  the  confer- 
ence committee,  I  would  at  least  hope 
that  some  middle  figure  can  be  adopt- 
ed, although  this  business  of  bargain- 
ing chips,  you  must  say,  Mr.  President, 
whether  it  is  in  nuclear  arms  or  in 
budget  matters,  seems  to  be  leading 
the  country  in  the  wrong  direction. 
We  seem  to  be  building  the  MX  not 
because  we  need  additional  warheads, 
not  because  it  contributes  to  American 
security,  but  because  somehow  it  is 
supposed  to  scare  the  Russians  so  we 
can  get  a  better  arms  control  deal  and 
so  it  is  that  we  add  much  additional 
spending  in  the  budget  resolution  or 
at  least  we  are  being  urged  to  do  so  by 
the  so-called  Domenici  substitute, 
more  money  for  taxes  or  should  I  say 
less  savings  in  taxes,  more  spending  in 
national  defense,  a  lot  more,  so  that 
we  will  somehow  have  these  bargain- 
ing chips  when  we  go  to  the  confer- 
ence committee. 

There  is  not  a  single  bargaining  chip 
in  that  Domenici  substitute  on  the  low 
side.  There  is  nothing  in  there  that  is 
going  to  somehow  give  us  an  advan- 
tage to  bargain  for  lower  budget  defi- 
cits but  simply  to  bargain  them  up. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  that  is  the 
theory,  and  I  guess  it  is,  of  the  Domen- 
ici substitute,  I  say  it  is  going  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORTON.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  really  would  follow  through 
with  that  last  statement  that  the  Do- 
menici proposal  is  almost  billions  of 
dollars  lower  and  thus  resulting  in 
lower  deficits  in  domestic  spending 
than  is  the  House  budget  with  which 
we  will  be  conf  erenced;  is  that  not  the 
case? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  Domenici  sub- 
stitute is  the  same  as  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee proposition  so  in  that  sense  I 
say  the  Domenici  substitute  did  not  go 
down  at  all.  It  simply  accepted  one 
area  of  spending  as  proffered  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  and  every- 
thing else  it  increased:  most  categories 
were  increased. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, when  we  compare  it  with  what 
was  reported  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  but.  of  course,  it  is  much 
lower  than  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is. 
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Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes;  it  is.  and  it 
should  be.  It  is  not  as  low  as  I  would 
have  it.  not  as  low  as  the  amendment 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington 
and  I  voted  for  that  only  got  13  votes. 
Unrealistic,  perhaps,  but,  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, I  think  it  aU  depends  on  how  you 
look  at  this  economy. 

I  think  the  Domenici  substitute 
looks  at  the  economy  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  fact  that  the  budget  defi- 
cits are  maybe  uncomfortably  large  or 
maybe  a  little  bit  embarrassing,  maybe 
a  little  bit  inconsistent  with  Republi- 
can rhetoric,  but  really  at  the  bottom 
there  is  nothing  to  worry  about,  no 
cause  for  alarm.  We  have  had  budget 
deficits  before,  and  we  can  get  by  with 
them  by  pretending  we  do  not  like 
them  and  pretending  we  are  going  to 
blame  them  on  someone  else  and 
maybe  blame  it  on  Democratic  Con- 
gresses in  the  past  who  richly  deserve 
some  of  the  credit  for  big  deficits.  No 
none  disputes  that. 

But  if  you  look  at  it  as  I  look  at  it, 
Mr.  President,  that  this  is  a  real  mort- 
gage on  the  economic  future  of  the 
country,  that  it  will  abort  this  econom- 
ic recovery  before  it  gets  underway, 
that  it  will  surely  bring  higher  interest 
rates,  a  new  round  of  stagflation,  re- 
cession, high  unemployment,  and  all 
that  that  brings,  then  the  Domenici 
substitute  is  totally  unacceptable. 

The  thing  that  is  curious  to  me.  and 
I  must  say'  it  is  really  curious  not  just 
out  here  to  speak,  but  I  mean  it  is 
inside,  deeply  curious,  is  how  he  ever 
expects  to  get  a  majority  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle  to  vote  for 
that.  How  can  deficits  of  that  size  be 
bought?  I  do  not  understand  it,  Mr. 
President.  I  mean  I  have  heard  the 
distingished  Senator  from  Washington 
who  I  must  admit  in  a  brilliant  state- 
ment the  other  morning  on  public 
radio  put  the  best  face  possible  on  a 
very  difficult  case.  How  anyone  really 
can  believe  that,  believe  it  is  OK.  as 
Paul  Volcker  said  the  other  day,  the 
fact  that  these  deficits  have  been 
around  now  for  enough  months  and  in 
large  enough  size  as  to  almost  become 
comfortable  and  familiar,  and  the  fact 
that  you  can  trip  $200  billion  off  the 
end  of  the  tongue  in  a  facile  way  does 
not  make  them  any  less  frightening, 
any  less  difficult  for  the  country. 

I  do  fear  that  Paul  Volcker  is  right, 
that  is,  that  these  huge  deficits  have 
been  around  now  for  enough  months 
that  even  Ronald  Reagan  is  not  afraid 
of  them  any  more.  Indeed  he  appears 
to  be  embracing  them  almost  eagerly, 
as  he  asks  us  to  increase  defense 
spending  and  to  keep  taxes  ever  de- 
creasing. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  article  in 
Business  Week  of  May  16.  1983.  by 
William  B.  Franklin,  chief  outlook 
editor,  which  I  think  would  be  con- 
structive to  put  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  for  the  edification  of  my  col- 
leagues and  public  on  this  subject  of 
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(By  WUliam  B.  Franklin.  Chief  Outlook 

Editor) 
The  data  now  appearing  show  that  the 
second  quarter  will  bring  a  modest  improve- 
ment over  the  first  three  months  of  1983. 
The  leading  indicators  for  March  rose  a 
strong  1.5%.  This,  together  with  an  uninter- 
rupted seven-month  gain,  means  that  the 
recovery  is  still  in  train. 

But  the  upswing  hasn't  picked  up  speed, 
as  the  recent  strong  advances  in  the  Com- 
merce Dept.'s  composite  index  might  sug- 
gest. 

Consumers  are  still  holding  back.  And  cap- 
ital spending,  after  adjustment  for  inflation, 
will  be  off  this  year  for  the  second  year  In  a 
row. 

The  major  hurdle  to  recovery  remains 
rapidly  growing  federal  debt,  which  limits  a 
decline  in  interest  rates.  Rapid  disinflation 
has  curbed  the  growth  of  government  reve- 
nues, but  it  hasn't  reduced  prospective  gov- 
ernment spending. 

Budget  outlays  have  risen  above  earlier  es- 
timates as  new  spending  programs  are  initi- 
ated, and  older  programs  are  not  being  cut 
back. 

As  long  as  the  modest  pace  of  the  recovery 
keeps  private  credit  demand  in  check,  how- 
ever, the  Treasury  has  more  room  to  oper- 
ate in  the  credit  markets— and  rates  can 
ease  downward. 

The  first  $6.5  billion  chunk  of  the  Treas- 
ury's recent  $15  billion  financing  package 
brought  the  lowest  average  yield  on  three- 
year  notes  in  nearly  three  years.  However, 
improvement  In  key  long-term  rates  remains 
slow. 

Despite  the  hard-core  problems  of  federal 
debt  and  stubbornly  high  Interest  rates,  the 
leading  indicators  are  quite  positive.  The 
1.5%  increase  in  March  follows  a  gain  of 
1.4%  in  February  and  a  smashing  3.2%  in 
January. 

The  pluses  still  outnumber  the  minuses. 
In  March,  of  the  11  available  foreshadowing 
indicators,  seven  were  up  and  four  were 
down. 

The  major  contributors  to  the  advance  In 
the  Commerce  Dept.'s  composite  index  of 
leading  indicators  was  a  considerable  accel- 
eration insensitive  commodity  prices,  a 
sharp  Increase  In  the  number  of  companies 
reporting  slower  deliveries  of  goods,  and  an 
Increase  in  the  factory  workweek. 

Also  on  the  plus  side,  indicators  were  up 
for  new  business  formations,  contracts  sind 
orders  for  new  plant  and  equipment  (adjust- 
ed for  inflation),  stock  market  prices,  and 
the  inflation-adjusted  money  supply. 

On  the  negative  side  were  an  increase  in 
initial  claims  for  unemployment  Insurance, 
fewer  new  orders  for  consumer  goods  and 
materials  (adjusted  for  inflation),  a  slight 
reduction  in  homebuilding  permits,  and  a 
decline  in  consumer  and  business  borrowing. 

The  Index  of  coincident  indicators— those 
that  track  the  current  path  of  the  econo- 
my—advanced 0.7%  in  March,  more  than 
making  up  for  the  0.5%  decline  in  February, 
but  less  than  the  1.3%  gain  in  January. 


Businen  optimism  is  improving.  Dun  & 
Bradstreet's  quarterly  survey  of  almost 
1.500  business  executives  shows  that  the 
index  of  their  optimism  about  sales  for  the 
second  quarter  Jumped  18  points,  to  55, 
after  rising  slightly  in  the  previous  quarter. 

There  has  also  been  a  sharp  advance  in 
the  number  of  companies  expecting  increas- 
ing profits.  Richard  D.  Rippe,  economist  for 
Dean  Witter  Reynolds  Inc..  notes  that  as  a 
result  of  the  1981  Accelerated  Cost  Recov- 
ery System  (ACRS).  depreciation  allowances 
are  up  substantially,  which  improves  the 
quality  of  profits. 

By  his  estimates,  the  ACRS  reduced  tax  li- 
abilities In  the  first  quarter  by  $10  billion  to 
$11  billion. 

But  the  improved  picture  for  sales.  prof- 
Its,  and  cash  flow  is  still  having  little  effect 
on  expansion  plans. 

The  spring  survey  by  the  Economics  Dept. 
of  McOraw-Hill  Publications  Co.  Indicates 
that  business  plans  to  spend  $312.2  billion 
for  new  plant  and  equipment  In  1983.  That 
is  a  decline  of  1.3  percent  from  1982,  and  al- 
lowing for  an  expected  5.6  percent  price  in- 
crease, real  outlays  would  fall  6.5  percent. 
Moreover,  the  implied  quarterly  pattern 
that  fits  in  with  this  survey  is  for  little,  if 
any,  real  growth  In  capital  spending  until 
the  fourth  quarter. 

However,  as  the  McGraw-Hill  economists 
speculate,  the  price  assumption  may  well 
prove  too  high.  If  so,  real  growth  for  the 
year  may  do  somewhat  better  than  the 
numbers  Indicate. 

THE  SOARIHG  DOIXAR  REMAIHS  A  DRAG  OH  THE 
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One  very  serious  drag  on  business  Is  the 
adverse  trade  balance.  The  merchandise 
trade  deflcit  in  March  was  $3.6  billion:  Ex- 
ports were  $16.8  billion,  while  imports  rose 
to  $20.4  biUion. 

Exports,  hobbled  by  the  soaring  dollar, 
are  the  major  problem.  Although  they  rose 
2.6  percent  In  March,  mainly  because  of  a  32 
percent  Jump  in  commercial  aircraft  ex- 
ports, they  remained  9.3  percent  below 
March  of  last  year. 

Compared  with  the  average  level  of  other 
currencies,  the  U.S.  dollar  rose  an  unprece- 
dented 45  percent  from  mid-1980  to  the  end 
Of  1982. 

Since  November  it  has  backed  down  only  3 
percent.  This  has  kept  U.S.  goods  more  ex- 
pensive at  a  time  when  other  countries  are 
tightening  their  belts. 

Falling  oil  prices  and  production,  in  par- 
ticular, curbed  demand  for  UJ3.  goods  In  the 
oll-pnxlucing  countries.  U.S.  exports  to 
OPEC  tumbled  10  percent  In  March,  after 
falling  6  percent  In  February. 

Other  less  developed  countries  are  finding 
It  difficult  to  borrow  to  finance  Imports. 
U.S.  exports  to  Mexico,  for  example, 
plunged  17  percent  In  March. 

On  the  other  hand,  U.S.  imports  remain 
strong,  in  part  because  the  highpowered 
dollar  makes  the  price  of  foreign  goods 
more  attractive.  U.S.  Imports  rose  2.4  per- 
cent In  March,  despite  the  beneficial  effect 
of  lower  oil  prices. 

In  particular,  chemical  imports  In  March 
were  18  percent  ahead  of  a  year  ago.  Buyers 
are  Importing  more  than  they  used  to, 
partly  because  foreign-made  chemicals  cost 
10  percent  to  30  percent  less  than  U.S.  prod- 
ucts. 

The  competitive  pressure  on  other  import- 
sensitive  industries  was  also  evident  In 
March— and  It  will  continue  through  the 
year.  Textile  Imports  rose  7  percent  in  the 
month,  while  steel  Imports  Jumped  10  per- 
cent. 


HOOSIHG  OOOLD  FIZZLB  IP  IHTEREST  RATES  STAT 
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The  construction  Industry  is  still  buoying 
the  recovery— but  not  at  the  heady  rates  of 
earlier  In  the  year. 

The  value  of  new  construction  projects  de- 
clined 2  percent  in  March,  to  an  annual  rate 
of  $245.4  billion,  seasonally  adjusted.  Con- 
struction spending  fell  3  percent  In  Febru- 
ary, although  it  had  Jumped  7  percent  in 
January. 

The  weakness  since  January  has  been  con- 
centrated in  nonresidential  building  and 
public  construction.  In  particular,  spending 
for  commercial  and  Industrial  buildings  de- 
clined 3  percent  In  March;  the  value  of 
public  construction  dropped  7  percent. 

But  residential  construction,  over  one- 
third  of  total  spending,  rose  In  both  March 
and  February  and  now  stands  40  percent 
Bihead  of  last  year. 

Further  gains  are  in  the  cards.  The  Dodge 
Index  of  constniction  contracts  rose  10  per- 
cent in  March,  to  131  (1977=100).  according 
to  the  F.  W.  Dodge  Dlv.  of  McGraw-Hill  In- 
formation System  Co. 

Homebuilding  and  public  works  provided 
the  March  strength.  But  underutilized  ca- 
pacity Inhibited  contracting  for  business-re- 
lated buildings. 

Homebuilding  must  be  supported  by  home 
buying— and  continued  declines  in  mortgage 
rates  are  necessary  for  that.  In  March,  how- 
ever, the  effective  rate  on  the  purchase  of 
new  homes  stopped  falling.  The  rate  rose 
for  the  first  time  In  the  past  nine  months, 
to  13.51  percent,  from  13.16  percent  In  Feb- 
ruary. 

Moreover,  new-home  sales  backed  down 
for  the  second  consecutive  month  In  March, 
to  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate  of 
577.000. 

Currently,  new-home  sales  are  running 
well  below  the  level  necessary  to  support 
the  recently  strong  level  of  housing  starts. 
So  It's  likely  that,  without  further  declines 
In  Interest  rates,  the  housing  rebound  will 
fizzle. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  from  the  bill  as  may 
be  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  The  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  GORTON.  My  friend  from  Lou- 
isiana has,  to  my  delight,  retained  his 
curiosity.  He  is  curious  as  to  how  those 
of  us  who  support  the  substitute  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  can  look  with  such  equanimity 
on  these  very,  very  large  budget  defi- 
cits. 

I  must  say  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington is  also  curious,  and  he  is  curi- 
ous at  what  theory  there  is  that  says 
that  we  can  tax  our  way  out  of  a  reces- 
sion, that  $30  billion  more  in  taxes  be- 
ginning on  July  1  will  somehow  or  an- 
other result  in  greater  economic 
growth  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case.  I  suppose  those  two  complemen- 
tary curiosities  are  at  the  heart  of  the 
problem  which  we  face  at  the  present 
time. 

The  maximum  in  the  way  of  tax- 
ation proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  next  year  would  reduce  the 
budget  deficit  by  perhaps  one-sixth  or 
one-seventh  from  slightly  under  $200 
billion  to  perhaps  slightly  under  $170 


billion.  All  of  the  pressures  on  interest 
rates  and  so  on  from  high  deficit! 
would  remain.  Nothing  would  be 
changed  except  for  higher  taxation. 

Most  of  us  on  both  sides  have  be- 
lieved the  appropriate  time  to  use  in- 
creases In  taxation  for  appropriate  and 
proper  economic  purposes  is  to  re- 
strain an  economy  which  is  growing 
too  rapidly  to  be  sustained  and  thus  to 
restrain  a  return  to  inflation.  Tet  it 
seems  to  me.  as  it  does  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  who  is  my  Budget 
Committee  chairman,  that  it  would  be 
a  serious  error  at  this  point  to  have 
very  significant  increases  In  taxation 
especially  when  they  would  in  any 
event  represent  such  a  small  propor- 
tion of  budget  deficits.  We  come  far 
closer  to  agreement  as  to  the  necessity 
for  such  increases  when  the  recovery 
has  actually  taken  hold,  and  if  there  is 
appropriate  criticism  of  some  of  the 
proposal  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  it  is 
that  you  do  not  even  Include  the  rec- 
ognition which  the  President  made 
himself  of  the  necessity  for  such  reve- 
nue increases  at  a  time  of  high  recov- 
ery and  high  growth,  at  a  time  of  ap- 
proximately 2  or  3  years  from  now.  I 
expect  just  such  proposals  are  likely  to 
come  out  of  any  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

But  I  may  say  at  the  present  time  it 
is  something  of  a  paradox  I  believe  for 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  say 
that  tax  increases  are  appropriate 
even  when  we  are  only  modestly  re- 
straining spending.  It  was  one  thing  to 
vote  for  a  $15  billion  tax  increase,  as  I 
did  along  with  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, in  return  for  at  least  that 
amount  of  spending  restraint  over  and 
above  what  is  proposed  by  the  Budget 
Committee.  It  was  quite  another  to 
vote  for  a  budget  resolution  itself 
which  includes  $30  billion  in  new  taxes 
without  anything  like  a  comparable 
restraint  in  spending. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose a  tax  increase.  I  propose  suspend- 
ing the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  which 
has  not  yet  gone  into  effect.  I  recog- 
nize some  would  call  this  a  tax  in- 
crease because  of  bracket  creep  but  it 
is  not  a  tax  increase:  it  is  merely  sus- 
pending that  in  the  face  of  these 
record  deficits. 

What  is  the  paradox  and  how  is  it 
that  I  would  justify  suspending  a  third 
year  of  the  tax  cut  in  the  midst  of  a 
recession?  Well,  it  depends,  I  think. 
Mr.  President,  on  what  you  regard  as 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  sustained  re- 
covery or  the  greatest  threat  to  the  re- 
covery. Whether  it  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  lack  of  demand,  the  lack  of 
incentive  in  the  economy  or  whether  it 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fear  of 
higher  interest  rates  returning.  I 
would  say  it  is  the  latter,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; It  is  real  interest  rates  that  are 
the  concern  right  now,  real  interest 
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rates  which  continue  to  be  at  not  his- 
torically high  records  but  very  unusu- 
ally high  rates  compared  to  real  inter- 
est rates  in  our  economy,  particularly 
in  long-term  interest  rates.  Inflation  is 
down.  I  guess,  below  4  percent  now. 
and  yet  long-term  mortgage  money  is 
still  in  excess  of  12  percent  or  higher— 
I  am  advised  it  is  11.5— and  that  is  still 
a  long-term  real  interest  rate  of  some 
7-plus  percent,  which  is  many  times, 
which  Is  several  times,  higher  than  it 
has  been  by  traditional  rates. 

Why  is  that?  Simply  because  the 
money  managers  who  set  the  markets 
in  long-term  Interest  rates  and  indeed 
in  short-term  interest  rates  fear  the 
return  of  high  interest  rates  because 
of  the  size  of  these  deficits.  That  is 
economic  theory  which  has  been 
preached  by  virtually  all  economists 
from  all  persuasions,  from  all  political 
parties,  whether  liberal  or  conserva- 
tive. They  all  recognize  that  is  the 
phenomenon  and  that  is  the  reason 
for  it.  So  it  just  depends  on  what  your 
greatest  fear  is. 

In  my  view,  if  we  showed  a  resolve  to 
get  these  deficits  down  to  manageable 
amounts,  perhaps  not  as  far  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
and  I  were  willing  to  go  with  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  1988  under  a  high- 
growth  situation  as  proposed  in  our 
amendment  but  just  to  bring  them 
down  to  manageable  amounts.  I  be- 
lieve the  market  would  be  reassured.  I 
believe  real  interest  rates  would  come 
down  to  more  traditional  levels,  and  I 
believe  we  may  set  the  scene  for  an- 
other boomtime  as  we  did  in  the 
1960's.  I  think  it  is  entirely  possible  to 
have  that  kind  of  sustained  boom,  pro- 
vided we  get  the  economy  out  from 
under  the  weight,  the  overwhelming 
weight,  of  $200  billion  deficits  for  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  see. 

So  reducing  a  $204  billion  deficit  by 
a  modest  $30  billion  in  1  year  by  sus- 
pending a  tax  cut  may  not  seem  to  be 
a  large  reduction  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington,  although  I 
might  add  that  it  is  larger  than  the 
savings  contemplated  by  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  deficits  and  by  the  Do- 
menici  deficit  over  a  period  of  years, 
over  the  period  of  the  5  years,  it  is 
larger  than  the  cumulative  savings.  I 
believe,  over  that  period  of  time;  nev- 
ertheless, it  is  certainly  large  enough 
to  show  the  resolve  of  the  Congress  in 
striking  out  in  a  brandnew  direction, 
at  least  brandnew  in  terms  of  recent 
years,  in  restraining  the  growth  of 
these  Federal  deficits. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum,  equally  divided. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    On 
whose  time? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Equally  divided. 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
in  order  for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  to  intro- 
duce and  discuss  two  amendments  for 
a  period  not  to  exceed  10  minutes  and 
that  the  Domenici  and  Nunn-Jackson 
amendments  be  laid  aside  for  that 
period  of  10  minutes.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  objections? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  distinguished  Senator  makes  that 
request,  may  I  ask  him  if  he  would 
modify  that  only  slightly  to  ask  for  10 
minutes  per  amendment?  I  have  two 
amendments. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
modify  that  request  to  the  extent  of 
10  minutes  per  amendment. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
fine,  but  this  side  should  have  an 
equal  amount  on  each  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  did  not  hear  the  Sen- 
ator's statement. 

Mr.  GORTON.  This  side  should 
have  an  equal  time  on  each  of  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  certainly  have  no 
problem  with  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
withhold  that  request  for  just  a 
minute. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  instead,  that  we  tempo- 
rarily lay  aside  the  Domenici  amend- 
ment and  the  Nunn-Jackson  amend- 
ment in  order  for  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  to  introduce 
and  discuss  his  first  amendment,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which,  unless  we 
make  another  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, we  will  return  to  the  present 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana?  If  not,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply 
appreciate  both  managers  of  the  bill 
allowing  me  this  opportunity. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1348 

(Purix)se:  To  cut  funds  for  nuclear  warhead 
production) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  inunediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1246. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
On  page  3.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  13 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  14 
by  $3,400,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  15 
by  $3,600,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  19 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  20 
by  $2,500,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  31 
by  $3,400,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  1  by 
$1,000,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  2  by 
$2,500,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  3  by 
$3,400,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  7  by 
$1,000,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  8  by 
$3,500,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  9  by 
$6,900,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  14 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  15 
by  $2,500,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  16 
by  $3,400,000,000. 

On  page  6,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  5  by 
$2,000,000,000. 

On  page  6,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  6  by 
$1,000,000,000. 

On  page  6,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  11 
by  $3,200,000,000. 

On  page  6,  decrease  the  figiire  on  line  12 
by  $2,300,000,000. 

On  page  6,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  17 
by  $3,200,000,000. 

On  page  6.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  18 
by  $3,000,000,000. 

On  page  25,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  17 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  25,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  18 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  25.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  23 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  25,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  24 
by  $400,000,000. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  this  after- 
noon will  freeze  the  funding  for  the 
nuclear  weapons  at  the  fiscal  year 
1982  level  and  will  save  around  $2  bil- 
lion. 

It  does  not  eliminate  funding  for 
new  nucler  warheads  but  serves  only 
to  slow  their  rate  of  alarming  growth. 
It  would  not  take  money  from  the 
Defense  Department— the  cuts  are 
from  the  nuclear  energy  defense  pro- 
grams which  are  nui  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

It  does  not  cut  the  Pentagon  budget. 
It  cuts  only  the  Department  of  Energy 
budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  moments  to  talk  about  the  dra- 
matic escalation  of  our  nuclear  stock- 
pile. I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the 
alarming  growth  in  this  area  of  fund- 
ing and  the  priority  it  has  been  given. 
What  is  at  issue  here  is  not  whether 
we  have  or  do  not  have  nuclear  war- 
heads. We  have  lived  for  almost  four 


decades  under  the  "umbrella  of  nucle- 
ar terror."  It  has  become  a  way  of  life 
for  all  of  us.  What  is  at  issue  here, 
however,  is  the  incredible  number  of 
nuclear  warheads  that  will  comprise 
our  future  stockpile. 

Let  us  look  at  some  simple  facts: 

First.  Between  1955  and  1965  over 
30,000  nuclear  warheads  entered  our 
stockpile. 

Second.  Nuclear  weapons  range  in 
size  from  nuclear  land  mines  which 
weigh  about  150  pounds  to  multimega- 
ton  bombs  that  weigh  more  than  8.000 
pounds. 

Third.  Six  types  of  nuclear  warheads 
are  in  production  today.  Sixteen  dif- 
ferent ones  are  presently  In  research 
and  development. 

Fourth.  On  May  1.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  look  at  a  B-52  at 
Blytheville  Air  Force  Base  in  Arkan- 
sas. I  talked  with  the  crew  and  as  we 
were  standing  under  the  aircraft  in 
the  bomb-bay  doors,  I  was  told  that 
each  B-52  carries  in  that  small  area, 
about  the  size  of  the  back  of  a  pick-up 
truck,  more  destructive  power  than  all 
the  bombs  that  were  dropped  in  the 
Second  World  War.  It  was  an  eerie 
feeling  to  be  standing  there  and  look- 
ing at  such  a  small  space  and  to  be 
thinking  about  all  the  power  that  it 
could  hold. 

Fifth.  Ruth  Leger  Sivard  has  been 
publishing  "World  Military  and  Social 
Expenditures"  since  1974.  She  started 
this  endeavor  the  year  after  she  left 
the  job  as  Chief  of  the  Economics  Di- 
vision of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  She  points  out 
that  the  world's  stockpile  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  equivalent  to  16,000  million 
tons  of  TNT.  In  World  War  II,  wt  ex- 
pended 3  million  tons  of  TNT  and 
killed  40  to  50  million  people.  Another 
alarming  statistic  is  that  world  public 
expenditures  average  $19,300  per  sol- 
dier and  yet  for  the  school-age  child 
the  average  is  only  about  $380. 

Sixth.  About  23,000  new  nuclear 
warheads  are  planned  for  construction 
during  the  next  10  years  and  an  addi- 
tional 14,000  are  identified  in  current 
research  and  development  programs 
throughout  the  mid-1990's. 

Seventh.  Our  new  warhead  produc- 
tion rates  will  be  twice  what  our  pro- 
duction rates  were  in  the  1970's.  Soon, 
we  will  be  producing  about  2,000  new 
warheads  per  month. 

Eighth.  By  the  mid-1990's  we  will 
have  over  32.000  warheads  if  none  are 
retired  from  our  present  stockpile. 

Ninth.  To  meet  the  requirements  of 
increased  warhead  production,  we 
have  initiated  a  number  of  programs 
to  increase  the  supply  of  plutonium 
and  tritium  from  a  rate  of  3,000 
pounds  per  year  of  plutonium  to  a  rate 
of  almost  9,000  pounds  per  year. 

Thus,  we  are  planning  to  have  in  the 
neighborhood  of  somewhere  between 
26.000  and  32.000  warheads  in  as  many 
as  22  different  varieties.  Now,  32.000 


does  not  sound  like  a  big  number.  We 
all  probably  know  of  several  towns  in 
our  home  States  that  have  a  popula- 
tion of  around  32.000.  If  we  decided  to 
set  off  one  nuclear  device  once  each 
minute,  it  would  take  us  almost  22 
days  to  explode  32.000  warheads.  If  we 
were  to  set  one  off  each  hour,  it  would 
take  us  almost  4  years  to  deplete  our 
nuclear  stockpile. 

I  have  given  some  basic  facts  about 
the  number  of  warheads.  Now  let  us 
talk  about  funding. 

First  of  all,  back  in  1975  the  annual 
budget  for  the  actual  production  of 
nuclear  weapons  was  a  mere  $1.2  bil- 
lion. By  1980,  it  had  doubled  to  $2.4 
billion.  By  fiscal  year  1983  it  had  dou- 
bled again  to  over  $5  billion.  And  by 
fiscal  year  1987  it  is  due  to  hit  the  $8 
billion  mark.  So,  looking  at  these  fig- 
ures a  little  more  closely,  we  come  up 
with  some  interesting  observations: 

First.  From  fiscal  year  1975  to  fiscal 
year  1987,  a  period  of  12  years,  the 
funding  for  nuclear  weapons  will  in- 
crease by  638  percent. 

Second.  Between  fiscal  year  1975 
and  fiscal  year  1987,  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons funding  will  have  doubled  three 
times  over.  We  are  into  a  geometric 
progression  that  staggers  the  mind. 

Third.  From  fiscal  year  1980  to  fiscal 
year  1987,  a  period  of  7  years,  we  are 
looking  at  a  231 -percent  increase  in 
funding  for  nuclear  weapons.  Has  any 
other  program  in  all  of  Government 
escalated  so  rapidly?  Mr.  President.  I 
think  not. 

Enough  of  these  facts  and  figures. 
Let  us  talk  about  what  they  mean. 

First  of  all,  there  are  going  to  be 
some  of  my  colleagues,  I  imagine,  who 
will  argue  that  we  need  to  modernize 
our  "aging"  nuclear  warhead  force, 
that  we  need  more  efficient  and 
"cleaner  ways"  to  destroy  our  poten- 
tial adversaries. 

Let  me  respond. 

First.  Nuclear  weapons  are  not  like 
submsu-ines  or  bombers  or  missiles. 
They  are  not  operated  every  day  like 
the  systems  that  would  deliver  these 
warheads. 

Second.  Thus,  their  aging  process  is 
not  as  acute  as  the  delivery  systems 
which  we  are  in  the  process  of  mod- 
ernizing. 

Third.  When  it  comes  to  nuclear 
war,  there  is  no  "clean"  way  to  destroy 
your  opponent.  What  disturbs  me 
about  the  different  kinds  of  warheads 
that  we  are  going  to  build  is  that  I 
think  it  might  reflect  a  dangerous 
kind  of  mentality,  a  mentality  which 
drives  itself  to  think  of  every  conceiva- 
ble way  to  use  a  nuclear  weapon.  This 
kind  of  thinking  is,  to  put  it  simply, 
insane.  Sometimes  I  think  we  all  must 
have  a  genetic  deficiency  if  we  contin- 
ue to  escalate  this  madness. 

We  seem  to  fall  back  on  the  question 
of,  "How  much  is  enough?"  How  many 
warheads  do  we  need?  Again,  some 
basic  facts: 


First.  A  mere  400  megatons  of  nucle- 
ar warheads  will  obliterate  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  we  have  16,000  megatons. 

Second.  There  are  probably  400  or 
500  targets  in  the  Soviet  Union,  de- 
pending on  how  much  of  their  indus- 
trial base  and  civilian  population  one 
wants  to  obliterate.  So,  if  we  have 
32,000  warheads,  what  would  our  kill 
ratio  be?  If  you  apply  simple  arithme- 
tic to  this,  you  come  up  with  this  very 
interesting  fact:  With  32,000  warheads 
we  may  ultimately  possess,  we  could 
destroy  the  Soviet  Union  almost  50 
times  over. 

This  Is  not  like  the  catch  phrases  of 
"window  of  vulnerability"  or  "escala- 
tion control."  We  all  know  that  we 
would  not  be  controlling  the  escala- 
tion if  we  destroyed  the  Soviet  Union 
or  any  potential  adversary  50  times 
over.  This  would  simply  be  oblitera- 
tion. And  when  you  think  of  our  other 
potential  adversaries  we  might  even  be 
able  to  destroy  some  of  them  10,000 
times  over. 

With  these  facts  and  figures,  we  all 
ought  to  be  able  to  sleep  a  little  easier, 
knowing  that  we  have  such  a  high  rate 
of  overkill,  knowing  what  our  nuclear 
supremacy  really  is. 

But  I  find  that  in  my  own  [>ersonal 
life,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  dif- 
ficult to  get  a  good  night's  sleep  know- 
ing of  these  planned  renovations  to 
our  nuclear  warhead  stockpile.  They 
often  reveal  only  thoughts  of  nuclear 
terror  and  dreams  of  nuclear  annihila- 
tion. 

It  is  easy  for  all  of  us  to  deal  with 
the  mere  addition  of  10.000  to  12.000 
warheads  to  our  existing  26,000-war- 
head  stockpile.  We  are  so  used  to  deal- 
ing with  billions  and  billions.  What  is 
a  mere  12.000? 

We  think  that  we  are  on  our  way  to 
becoming  a  Nation  rich  in  defenses.  I 
believe  that  there  are  certain  seg- 
ments of  our  national  defense  that 
need  to  be  modernized,  but  to  allow 
our  nuclear  warhead  stockpile  to  esca- 
late in  size  and  variety  to  the  proposed 
level  of  32,000  warheads  is  nothing  less 
than  a  total  affront  to  human  dignity 
and  the  human  race.  It  is  simply  un- 
conscionable, ludicrous,  and  unthink- 
able. 

Where  is  our  conscience  today?  I 
guess  we  can  go  through  each  day, 
knowing  that  our  present  educational 
system  is  in  shambles:  knowing  that 
young  people  today  are  going  out  into 
the  world  with  less  education  than 
their  parents.  But  we  accept  this.  We 
claim  to  have  our  national  priorities  in 
proper  perspective.  We  claim  to  "see 
the  light,"  and  that  we  are  going  to  do 
better. 

I  heard  on  CBS  Evening  News  a  few 
days  ago  that  over  25  percent  of  Amer- 
ican children  under  the  age  of  5  are 
now  living  below  the  poverty  level. 
That  is  around  $7,700  per  year. 
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I  guess  we  can  all  sleep  well  tonight. 
For  we  are  a  strong  nation,  a  proud 
nation.  But  we  are  losing  our  sense  of 
national  priorities.  We  are  losing  this 
perspective  because  of  issues  like  the 
amount  of  growth  and  escalation  in 
our  nuclear  weapons  stockpile. 

We  are  putting  the  building  of  nu- 
clear warheads  before  the  building  of 
our  children's  minds. 

We  are  putting  the  building  of 
bombs  before  our  basic  needs. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
not  goiiig  to  stop  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  It  is  not  going  to  amount  to  a  nu- 
clear freeze.  It  will  amount  to  a  roll- 
back of  what  we  are  expending,  ap- 
proximately, in  the  level  of  fiscal  year 
of  1982  and  would  save  some  $2  billion 
that  we  could  possibly  even  apply  to 
the  deficit  or  to  other  human  needs 
and  concerns. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  support 
this  amendment.  I  hope  it  will  be 
adopted  by  my  colleagues. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Bfr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  other  two  amend- 
ments, the  Nunn-Jackson  amendment 
and  the  Domenici  amendment,  have 
been  temporarily  laid  aside  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  offered  his 
amendment  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  my  friend,  the  proponent  of 
this  amendment,  that  he  knows  I  hold 
him  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  I  do. 
Frankly,  this  budget  resolution  is  not 
the  place  to  debate  a  nuclear  freeze.  I 
think  he  knows  that.  Basically,  the 
Senate  should  know  that  what  this 
amendment  does,  regardless  of  what 
the  Senator  says  it  does,  is  to  take  the 
defense  function  of  the  budget  and 
reduce  that  fimction's  targets  by  $2 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $1  bil- 
lion in  outlays  for  the  year  1984,  $3.2 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $2.3 
billion  in  outlays  in  1985;  and  $3.2  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $3  billion 
in  outlays  in  1986. 

The  reason  I  make  the  point  is  that 
this  portion  of  the  defense  function 
goes  to  the  Energy  and  Water  Sub- 
ccHnmittee  on  Appropriations  under  a 
crosswalk:  then  they  use  the  money 
crosBwalked  into  their  Jurisdiction  for 
all  of  the  programs  within  their  Juris- 
diction. If  this,  instead  of  being  $1  bU- 
llon  in  outlays  and  $2  billion  in  budget 
authority,  were  a  half  billion  dollars. 


it  would  have  the  same  result.  It  goes 
to  this  subcommittee  and  they  have  to 
appropriate,  they  are  left  with  that 
much  less  money  available  in  the 
crosswalk  process  for  use  in  all  of 
those  programs. 

Having  said  that,  the  budget  amend- 
ing process  on  the  floor  of  the  U-S. 
Senate  has  evolved  into  a  forum  where 
issues  are  debated.  Senators  come  to 
the  floor  and  bring  an  add-on  of  $2  bil- 
lion and  talk  about  a  new  program 
they  have  in  mind,  when  everyone  im- 
derstands  clearly— and  I  am  sure  my 
good  friend,  the  proponent  of  the 
amendment,'  understands— that  that 
really  does  not  mean  anything.  It  just 
means  that  we  are  either  adding  to  or 
subtracting  from  the  function  of  Gov- 
ernment—in this  case  that  goes  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  use  by 
them  in  fimding  all  of  the  programs, 
ongoing  and  otherwise,  within  their 
jurisdiction. 

I  do  not  choose  to  use  a  lot  of  time 
debating  the  propriety  of  the  Sena- 
tor's assimiptions  because  I  really 
think  that,  ultimately,  on  issues  of 
this  type  with  this  many  dollars  being 
taken  out  of  a  fimction  of  Govern- 
ment that  is  already  tight— and  every 
year  they  have  a  very  difficult  time 
coming  in  within  the  numbers  that  are 
allocated  by  crosswalk— I  think  the 
compelling  majority  of  this  body  is 
going  to  understand  clearly  that  that 
is  what  this  is.  It  is  not  a  nuclear- 
freeze  amendment,  it  is  to  cut  $2  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $1  billion 
in  outlays  from  the  defense  function 
of  this  Government,  which  happened, 
among  many  things,  to  contain  some 
money  for  nuclear  weapons,  nuclear 
armament,  and  the  like. 

Having  said  that.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  some  Senators  far  more 
versed  than  I  in  whose  jurisdiction 
this  issue  lies.  I  certainly  do  not  want 
to  use  a  lot  of  my  time  in  the  event 
they  choose  to  make  their  points  on 
the  floor,  but  I  also  indicate  to  my 
good  friend  (Mr.  Pryor)  that  it  is  my 
understanding  of  the  parliamentary 
situation  that,  while  this  vote  will  be 
stacked  and  he  has  the  yeas  and  nays 
ordered,  there  is  nothing  in  the  order 
to  this  point  that  precludes  a  motion 
to  table  when  the  time  comes  in  the 
process  tomorrow,  or  whenever  it  is, 
for  a  vote  on  his  amendment. 

I  shall  not  do  that  tonight  because  I 
do  not  want  to  restrain  the  debate.  We 
would  have  to  yield  back  our  time.  I 
shall  not  do  that  tonight  even  when 
the  debate  is  finished,  when  our  hour 
is  up.  I  do  want  the  Senator  to  under- 
stand that  is  my  understanding,  and  I 
shall  ask  the  Parliamentarian  and  ask 
the  Chair  if  my  understanding  is  cor- 
rect.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  President,  and  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  if  a  re- 
sponse is  in  order  to  our  distinguished 
chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  to  my 
very  good  friend  from  New  Mexico, 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, as  someone  who  has  to  attempt  to 
reconcile  all  these  millions  and  billions 
of  budget  authority  and  outlays, 
frankly.  I  do  not  see  how  one  hmnan 
being  can  understand  all  of  this.  I 
compliment  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee.  I  think 
he  probably  has  as  good  an  under- 
standing of  the  process  as  anyone,  per- 
haps more  than  anyone  in  this  body. 
He  is  a  gentleman  in  every  way. 

I  would  like  to  take  issue,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, with  Just  one  or  two  things  the 
distinguished  chairman  commented 
on.  That  is,  by  saying  that  the  budget 
resolution,  and  I  think  I  am  quoting 
him  almost  exactly,  is  not  the  place  to 
debate  a  nuclear  freeze— first,  this  is 
not  a  nuclear-freeze  resolution.  This  is 
simply  an  amendment  that  would  take 
us  back  to  the  fiscal  year  1982  expend- 
iture of  dollars  that  we  were  using 
then  to  produce  nuclear  weapons  and 
nuclear  warheads.  It  is  not  a  nuclear 
freeze.  It  is  not  something  where  we 
are  unilaterally  disarming  ourselves.  It 
is  not  an  amendment  which  is  going  to 
put  us  in  any  more  danger  of  the  Sovi- 
ets than  we  are  already  are. 

I  also  would  like  to  say  that  if  the 
distinguished  chairman  can  point  to 
any  part  of  the  budget  process  that  is 
going  to  be  rising  from  1980  to  1987  at 
the  rate  of  a  231 -percent  increase,  I 
would  like  him  to  do  so.  Perhaps  there 
are  some  programs  that  are  growing  in 
that  order  of  magnitude  and  escalat- 
ing at  that  rate  and  with  that  degree 
of  intensity.  If  there  are  any  other 
programs  growing  like  that,  then  I  am 
not  aware  of  them.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  escalating  any  program  faster  in 
percentages  than  we  are  the  develop- 
ment and  production  of  nuclear  war- 
heads. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
say  to  my  good  friend  on  my  time,  I  do 
not  know  offhand  of  any  that  are  so 
projected,  but  I  could  tell  my  friend 
that  if  the  CCC  program  continued 
from  now  to  1987  as  it  did  in  the  last  3 
years,  it  would  far  exceed  in  percent- 
age increase  what  the  Senator  is  de- 
scribing. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  say  I  have  attempted  in  every 
way  that  I  can  to  accommodate  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  to 
find  dollars  to  accommodate  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  to  find 
dollars  to  operate  the  programs  like 
the  CCC  program,  which  is  a  construc- 
tive program  that  is  going  to  leave 
behind  something  of  this  generation 
and  our  civilization  to  be  remembered 
for.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  pick  up 
$2  billion  in  savings.  If  the  chairman 


so  wants  to,  he  can  make  the  recom- 
mendation at  the  proper  levels.  I  am 
sure,  to  find  not  only  the  CCC  pro- 
gram but  also  many  other  programs  of 
government  In  the  coming  years. 

IiCr.  DOIdENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  that  while 
he  did  not  choose  to  call  this  a  nuclear 
freeze.  I  did.  because  obviously,  his  as- 
sumption is  that  in  the  energy  func- 
tion of  government,  where  most  of  the 
research  and  development  and  other 
aspects  of  the  nuclear  armament  busi- 
ness happens  to  find  itself— perhaps 
that  is  a  surprise  to  some  Members 
here  on  the  floor. 

Dramatically,  if  we  freeze  at  this 
year's  level,  which  is  effectively  what 
the  Senator  is  asking  be  done  if  his 
amendment  passes  and  if  his  assump- 
tions are  binding  on  the  committee,  it 
is  more  of  a  freeze  in  the  real  sense 
than  some  of  the  rhetoric  of  resolu- 
tions that  are  around  calling  for  it.  I 
did  not  want  him  to  think  that  I  used 
the  words  lightly:  I  used  them  kind  of 
literally,  since  I  was  assuming  that 
what  he  wanted  to  happen  with  his 
amendment  would  indeed  be  a  freeze. 

Again.  I  am  not  sure  we  shall  use  the 
whole  hour  that  we  have  in  opposi- 
tion, but  I  hope  Senator  Pryor  under- 
stands that  I  have  called  a  couple  of 
Senators  in  whose  jurisdiction  this  is, 
including  Senator  McClure.  who 
chairs  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee for  this  function,  to  see  if  they 
want  to  come  to  the  floor  to  debate.  I 
shall  reserve  whatever  time  I  have  left 
of  the  hour  to  see  what  response  they 
want  to  make. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
respond  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  by 
saying  until  the  other  Members  get  to 
the  floor  who  may  want  to  speak  on 
this  amendment,  may  I  inquire  of  the 
chairman,  if  there  are  no  other 
amendments  to  be  brought  up  at  this 
time  until  they  arrive.  I  have  yet  an- 
other amendment  that  I  would  like  to 
present  and  lay  down,  assuming  a  vote 
tomorrow.  Would  that  be  an  appropri- 
ate thing  to  do  in  this  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  have  in  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  52  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time 
has  the  proponent?     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  has 
44  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  If  the  Senator  will 
give  me  just  a  few  minutes.  I  shall 
check.  In  the  meantime.  I  shall  charge 
the  time  to  myself  in  opposition  by 
suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  charging  the  time  to  me. 

I  do  that.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Do- 
menici substitute  and  the  pending 
Pryor  amendment  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  that  all  provisions  of  the 
Budget  Act  regarding  floor  consider- 
ation of  the  aforementioned  amend- 
ment shall  remain  in  full  force  and 
effect.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AlOlfSMEIfT  HO.  1247 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  funds  for  security 
assistance  programs.) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  do  ap- 
preciate the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  also  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  yielding  to 
me  at  this  time.  I  do  have  an  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President,  that  I  send  to  the 
desk  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1247. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  is 
there  objection?  Hearing  none,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  13 
by  (880.000.000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  14 
by  $880,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  15 
by  $880,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  19 
by  $180,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  20 
by  $590,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  21 
by  $760,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  1  by 
(180.000.000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  2  by 
$590,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  3  by 
$760,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  7  by 
$180,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  8  by 
$770,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  9  by 
$1,530,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  14 
by  $180,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  15 
by  $590,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  16 
by  $760,000,000. 

On  page  7,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  6  by 
$880,000,000. 

On  page  7,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  7  by 
$180,000,000. 

On  page  7,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  13 
by  $880,000,000. 


On  page  7,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  14 
by  $590,000,000. 

On  page  7.  decrease  the  figure  on  Une  30 
by  $880,000,000. 

On  page  7,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  31 
by  $760,000,000. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  relates  to  the  foreign  sales 
of  weapons.  My  amendment  is  pretty 
simple.  It  is  intended  to  slow  down  the 
escalation  of  U.S.  arms  sales  and  other 
military  assistance  to  foreign  countries 
by  reducing  funding  for  fuinction  l&O 
by  $880  million  in  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1984. 

Although  we  cannot  target  specific 
military  assistance  categories  in  this 
budget  resolution,  we  need  to  go  on 
record  to  protest  the  arms  merchant 
mentality  that  we  have  acquired  in 
recent  years. 

In  its  first  year  this  administration 
more  than  doubled  the  previous  year's 
arms  sales.  Approval  of  this  amend- 
ment, Mr.  President,  wiU  be  a  gtiide  to 
our  colleagues  on  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  Appropriations  Committees 
as  they  consider  security  assistance 
legislation  this  year. 

This  amendment  is  not  aimed  at  any 
particular  country  or  region.  It  simply 
seeks  an  overall  reduction  in  our  em- 
phasis on  military  aid. 

This  amendment  would  reduce  fund- 
ing for  such  programs  as  the  Economic 
Support  Fund,  International  Military 
Education  and  Training,  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Credits,  and  Military  Assist- 
ance Programs. 

To  uinderstand.  Mr.  President,  the 
need  for  this  sort  of  amendment  that  I 
am  bringing  before  the  Senate  this 
afternoon,  we  need  to  stand  back  for  a 
moment  and  take  a  look  at  the  fright- 
ening growth  of  the  worldwide  arms 
trade. 

In  the  decade  from  1965  to  1975  we 
saw  a  quadrupling  of  worldwide  arms 
sales.  Since  that  time  arms  sales  have 
increased  geometrically,  and  in  all 
likelihood  will  continue  to  do  so.  Arms 
sales  and  gifts  worldwide,  official  and 
unofficial,  may  amount  to  the  stagger- 
ing figure  of  some  $200  billion,  about 
the  same  as  transfers  of  food. 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  increase 
in  arms  sales  and  gifts  has  gone  to 
Third  World  countries.  In  1975,  for  ex- 
ample. $8  billion  in  weapons  were  de- 
livered to  the  Third  World.  By  1980. 
just  5  short  years  later,  that  figure 
had  grown  to  $18.3  billion,  a  130  per- 
cent increase,  with  an  additional  $41 
billion  in  contracts  for  future  delivery. 
By  contrast,  total  economic  aid  to 
these  countries  is  only  about  $20  bil- 
Uon. 

Mr.  President,  arms  purchases  by 
the  less  developed  countries  are  now 
increasing  at  a  rate  of  25  percent  each 
year,  and  I  am  talking  about  sophisti- 
cated arms.  I  am  not  talking  about 
castoff  tanks  or  rifles  or  anything  of 
that  sort. 
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Mr.  President,  the  question  that  I 
ask  the  Senate  today  is  what  is  the 
n.S.  exact  role  in  this  escalation?  Let 
us  examine  it  for  a  moment.  When 
President  Reagan  took  office— and  Mr. 
President.  I  would  like  to  say  this 
speech  is  bipartisan,  I  am  not  taking 
on  President  Reagan  on  this  issue,  all 
Presidents  have  been  guilty  in  some 
respect  of  escalating  this  arms  race- 
but  when  President  Reagan  took 
office  he  made  It  very  clear  that  one 
of  the  centerpieces  of  his  foreign 
policy  would  be  military  assistance. 
Well,  that  is  one  promise  that  the 
President  has  kept.  In  his  first  year  in 
office  President  Reagan  sold  an  all- 
time  high  of  $21.5  billion  in  U.S.  arms. 
That  total  more  than  doubles  the  total 
from  the  previous  year.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  remind  ourselves  that 
this  increase  has  been  undertaken  at 
the  same  time  as  administration  cuts 
in  education,  small  business  assistance. 
Farmers  Home  Lending  and  a  nimiber 
of  other  domestic  spending  programs. 
I  am  talking  about  priorities,  Mr. 
President. 

The  United  States  supplies  45  per- 
cent of  all  arms  aid  to  the  less  devel- 
oped countries.  In  1982  the  United 
States  reached  a  record  high  in  arms 
transfer  agreements  with  the  Third 
World  at  $15.3  billion.  The  Soviets 
ranked  second  with  $10.2  billion. 

The  policy  implication  of  these  sales 
should  be  very  clear  to  all  of  us: 

Arms  sales  to  a  given  region  may 
create  an  imbalance  of  strength  that 
leads  to  an  open  conflict. 

Arms  sales  lead  to  a  spiraling  build- 
up of  both  sides  to  the  dispute  until 
the  sheer  availability  of  weapons  leads 
to  open  war.  At  this  moment  many  po- 
tential conflicts  are  brewing:  Gatmn- 
the  Congo,  Somalia-Kenya,  South 
Africa-Botswana,  Lesotho-Swaziland, 
Guatemala-Belize,  Venezuela-Colom- 
bia. Venezuela-Guyana,  India-Paki- 
stan, and  on  and  on.  The  United 
States  supplies  arms  to  most,  if  not  all. 
of  these  countries. 

Now  that  we  are  freely  selling  state- 
of-the-art  weapons  to  Third  World  na- 
tions, we  r\m  the  risk  of  disseminating 
sensitive  weapons  technology  that  is 
best  kept  for  our  own  use; 

In  times  of  shifting  alliances,  our 
own  weapons  can  come  back  to  haunt 
us.  as  Britain's  did  during  the  Falk- 
lands  war. 

U.S.  technicians  are  being  drawn  to 
weapons  manufacturers  and  to  recipi- 
ent nations,  dangerously  decreasing 
the  supply  of  competent  technicians  in 
our  own  armed  services: 

U.S.  aid  is  being  diverted  from  long- 
term  development  assistance.  Last 
year,  for  example,  the  ratio  of  military 
to  development  assistance  was  57  to  43 
liercent. 

Finally,  too  much  of  our  military  aid 
has  gone  to  governments  that  do  not 
come  close  to  meeting  American  stand- 
ards of  human  rights  and  self-determi- 


nation. I  refer  to  such  leaders  as 
Mobutu  in  Zaire,  Duvalier  in  Haiti. 
Somoea  in  Nicaragua,  and  a  variety  of 
other  Third  World  potentates  with 
Swiss  bank  accounts  and  starving 
countrymen. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are 
today  embarrassed  by  our  military 
support  for  these  sorts  of  governments 
and  I  believe.  Mr.  President,  our 
people  w£Lnt  it  to  stop. 

My  amendment  does  not  stop  all  of 
this  aid.  it  simply  slows  it  down.  It 
does  not  even  address  the  question  of 
off-budget  military  sales  guarantees, 
although  the  Senate  should  be  very 
aware  that  this  credit  account  has  a 
strong  fiscal  impact  as  well  as  a  strong 
imprint  on  our  foreign  policy.  The 
budget  this  year  includes  $5.4  billion 
for  foreign  military  sales  guarantees, 
and  that  is  a  figure  that  should  not  be 
ignored. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  Senator  Percy. 
and  the  ranking  minority  member. 
Senator  Pell,  have  both  suggested  in 
the  past,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
to  the  Budget  Committee  chairman 
that  the  two  committees  should  look 
into  the  possibility  of  placing  the  for- 
eign military  sales  guarantee  program 
totally  in  the  budget  and  on  the 
budget  in  future  years. 

Our  liability  exposure  under  this 
program  may  end  up  dwarfing  the 
present  IMP  controversy.  According  to 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  13  na- 
tions are  now  unable  to  make  interest 
payments  due  this  year.  Some  of  these 
debts  are  being  rescheduled,  but  the 
administration  is  asking  for  $950  mil- 
lion of  this  debt  to  be  forgiven  in  fiscal 
year  1983. /that  is  a  polite  way  of 
saying  that  we  are  making  a  gift  of 
nearly  $1  billion  in  weapons. 

Potential  taxpayer  liability  of  the 
Pakistan  F-16  sale  alone  could  amount 
to  $1.1  billion.  And  what  is  the  admin- 
istration's response?  A  request  for  an- 
other $50  million  this  year  for  I»aki 
Stan. 

In  addition.  I  am  certain  we  can 
expect  a  supplemental  request  later 
this  year  to  restore  the  revolving  fund 
that  supplies  guarantees  on  weapons 
sales. 

Mr.  President,  how  can  we  look  at 
the  rest  of  the  world  with  a  straight 
face  and  boast  of  our  food  for  peace 
program,  when  half  of  our  interna- 
tional assistance  goes  for  the  tools  of 
war? 

I  only  wish  that  our  Government 
were  half  as  aggressive  in  promoting 
agricultural  exports  as  it  is  in  pushing 
arms  sales.  We  have  some  of  the  best 
salesmen  in  the  world  selling  arms. 
Frankly.  I  think  we  have  some  of  the 
sorriest  selling  agricultural  commod- 
ities on  our  farms. 

Maybe  we  ought  to  let  the  Pentagon 
nm  our  wheat  progrram.  our  rice  pro- 
gram, or  soybean  program.  Maybe  we 
ought  to  transfer  Public  Law  480  over 


to  the  Defense  Department  and  get 
some  of  those  same  people  who  are 
selling  arms  and  weapons  to  sell  the 
crops  that  our  farmers  produce. 

I  realize  that  we  cannot  "line  item" 
this  military  aid  out  of  the  budget. 
But  I  think  we  need  to  cut  this  $880 
million  out  of  the  budget  now  and  go 
on  record  here  today  on  at  least  two 
major  points: 

The  first  point  is  to  express  our  con- 
cern over  the  emphasis  which  is  being 
put  on  weapons  sales  as  a  foreign 
policy  tool:  and.  two.  to  guide  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Foreign  Relations  and 
Appropriations  Committees  when  the 
time  comes  for  them  to  deal  with  secu- 
rity assistance  legislation  or  arms  sales 
to  other  countries. 

As  I  have  said  before,  this  amend- 
ment does  not  target  any  particular 
country  or  region.  It  is  up  to  those  two 
committees— Appropriations  and  For- 
eign Relations— to  decide  where  our 
security  interests  really  lie  and  direct 
aid  to  those  areas.  But  I  hope  we  will 
reduce  our  arms  sales  to  a  lower  level 
and  show  a  much  greater  selectivity  in 
choosing  recipients. 

We  are  the  leading  arms  merchant 
of  the  world.  That  is  not  a  label  I  like 
to  see  attached  to  this  country.  This 
amendment  is  the  first  step  toward  re- 
versing the  dangerous  path  and  the  es- 
calation that  we  have  seen  and  that 
we  are  seeing  today  in  sales  of  our 
arms  to  foreign  countries. 

I  know  full  well  that  some  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  may  well  come 
to  this  floor— maybe  this  afternoon 
and  maybe  tomorrow— and  say,  "Well, 
the  budget  resolution  is  not  the  place 
to  conduct  a  debate  on  military  assist- 
ance to  other  countries."  Well,  when 
you  get  down  to  it.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  only  three  opportunities 
that  we  have  in  this  body,  other  than 
being  on  one  of  the  committees— I  am 
not  on  Foreign  Relations  and  I  am  not 
on  appropriations— but  we  really  have 
basically  three  chances  to  look  at  this 
particular  issue  from  the  budget  angle: 
First  is  the  budget  resolution,  which 
we  are  considering  today.  Second  is 
the  authorization  bill,  which  will  be 
coming  in  the  next  several  weeks.  Fi- 
nally, it  would  come  in  the  appropria- 
tions bill  later  in  the  year. 

What  has  happened  in  the  past,  Mr. 
President,  is  our  appropriation  bill  and 
our  authorization  bill  come  up  and 
sort  of  run  together  in  something 
called  a  continuing  resolution.  Sudden- 
ly we  find  ourselves  2  or  3  or  4  days 
before  Christmas  debating  foreign 
policy,  debating  appropriations,  debat- 
ing defense,  and  debating  domestic 
programs,  when  we  actually  have  only 
moments  to  debate  those  subjects 
before  final  disposition  is  made. 

The  other  reason  that  I  raised  this 
issue.  Mr.  President,  on  the  budget 
resolution  is  pretty  simple:  because  it 
is  an  important  issue;  it  is  a  critical 


Issue.  I.  as  one  Senator,  would  like  to 
take  every  opportunity  that  is  avail- 
able to  me  to  raise  this  issue  with  my 
colleagues  and  to  ask  for  their  consid- 
eration of  what  we  should  do  in  the 
field  of  arms  sales  to  foreign  coimtries. 

We  also  need  to  consider  the  main 
purposes  of  a  budget  resolution.  First 
Is  to  set  overall  spending  and  revenue 
and  deficit  levels.  Second,  within 
broad  guidelines,  is  to  set  priorities 
among  competing  categories  of  spend- 
ing. This  is  exactly  what  I  am  attempt- 
ing to  do  with  this  amendment.  It  is 
meant  to  give  guidance  to  our  col- 
leagues on  the  authorization  and  the 
appropriation  conunittees  to  once 
again  go  back  and  look  and  find  out 
for  certain  if  the  sales  of  these  weap- 
ons to  foreign  countries  are  actually 
justified.  We  must  have  an  examina- 
tion and  a  thorough  examination  of 
this  issue.  And  I  bring  this  amendment 
at  this  time  to  the  floor  of  this  Senate 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  amendment,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  not 
a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  Presiding  Officer  would 
recount.  I  believe  some  more  of  my 
colleagues  have  walked  into  the  Cham- 
ber.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  additional 
comments  to  make  in  this  area  at  this 
time. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Is  the  Senator  fin- 
ished? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  take  only  a 
few  moments  and  then  yield  to  Sena- 
tor Pkrct. 

Once  again.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
for  his  position  as  to  what  he  would 
like  this  amendment  to  do,  I  do  not 
happen  to  agree.  As  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  I  would  just  tell 
the  Senate  what  could  really  happen 
if  the  amendment  prevails  and  then 
just  leave  the  issue  up  to  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  have  to  repeat  the  basic  ar- 
gument that  I  made  on  the  last  Pryor 
amendment,  when  the  distinguished 
Senator  made  certain  assumptions 
with  reference  to  the  expenditure  of 
funds  for  nuclear  preparedness.  In 
that  amendment,  he  assumed  that  by 
taking  a  certain  amount  of  money  out 
of  the  defense  function  we  would  be 
freezing  future  nuclear-armament  ex- 
penditures at  this  year's  level.  I  give  a 
similar  argument  here. 


The  distinguished  Senator,  in  this 
particular  amendment,  is  doing  noth- 
ing more  or  nothing  less  than  taking 
$0.9  billion  In  budget  authority  and 
$0.2  billion  in  outlays  from  our  recom- 
mendation for  1984  and  then  estimat- 
ing an  additional  $0.9  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $0.6  billion  in  outlays 
for  1985  and  estimating  another  $0.9 
billion  in  budget  authority  and  $0.8 
billion  in  outlays  in  1986  to  t>e  taken 
out  of  the  function  called  internation- 
al affairs. 

In  its  truest  sense  and  in  its  most  re- 
alistic sense,  that  is  what  the  amend- 
ment does.  So  Senators  should  be 
voting  on  the  following  issue.  Do  they 
want  the  Senate  Budget  Committee's 
mark  for  fujiction  150,  International 
Affairs,  reduced  by  those  amounts  or 
not? 

The  distinguished  Senator  who  pro- 
poses the  reduction  would  suggest  that 
the  United  States  is  spending  in  this 
function  more  than  he  would  like  for 
security  assistance  and  for  military 
transfers.  I  would  remind  the  Senate, 
according  to  our  best  estimates,  securi- 
ty assistance  is  split  evenly,  half  for 
military  assistance  and  half  for 
nonmilitary  assistance.  Security  assist- 
ance is  made  available  to  a  number  of 
friendly  nations  for  various  purposes. 
Some  of  this  foreign  aid  is  helpful  to 
the  recipient  countries  almost  exclu- 
sively; in  others,  most  of  them,  there 
is  mutual  benefit  in  that  the  funds 
help  those  countries  and,  at  the  same 
time,  help  us  through  purchases  of 
American  goods  and  services,  especial- 
ly agricultural  and  other  commodities. 

There  is  no  way  that  voting  on  his 
amendment,  to  reduce  this  function  by 
almost  $1  billion  in  budget  authority 
in  fiscal  1984,  enables  one  to  stand  on 
the  floor  and  say  that  the  amendment 
will  reduce  the  transfer  of  military  ar- 
maments. As  the  Senator  said,  many 
arms  sales  are  not  even  on-budget.  Our 
reports  suggests  doing  just  that,  put- 
ting them  on-budget. 

The  Pryor  amendment  would  basi- 
cally reduce  the  fvmction.  tighten  it.  so 
that  the  appropriators  will  have  to 
make  tough  decisions  as  to  how  they 
are  going  to  allocate  the  money  among 
the  various  overseas  programs,  mili- 
tary and  nonmilitary  assistance. 

It  seems  to  me  that  while  the  Sena- 
tor might  think  this  money  will  come 
out  of  military  sales,  which  he  is  con- 
vinced are  too  high,  I  would  remind 
the  Senate  that  it  could  just  as  easily 
come  out  of  assistance  that  we  give  to 
Israel.  It  could  just  as  easily  come  out 
of  critical  assistance  that  we  provide 
to  Egypt,  Turkey,  or  Jamaica.  These 
security  assistance  funds  are  mostly 
balance-of-payments  support  that  is 
desperately  needed  by  our  friends  and 
allies.  What  about  the  World  Bank,  no 
favorite  of  this  Senator,  or  the  United 
Nations? 

Likewise,  friendly  countries  such  as 
Kenya.  Egypt.  Oman.  Portugal,  where 


we  have  base  access  facilities  for 
American  forces  would  be  hurt.  I  will 
remind  the  Senate  that  the  money  for 
those  purposes  comes  out  of  this  par- 
ticular International  Affairs  function. 
So  does  money  for  the  Eximbank  and 
Radio  Free  Europe. 

I  would  hope  those  who  want  to- 
study  this  overnight  would  look  at  the 
budget  resolution  and  the  explanation 
of  this  function  and  decide  whether  or 
not  they  really  want  to  take  this  much 
money  out  of  the  International  Affairs 
function.  This  amendment  would  leave 
up  to  the  appropriators  to  decide  what 
they  are  going  to  cut  from  the  many 
programs,  both  nomnilitary  assistance 
and  military  assistance;  by  tomorrow 
afternoon,  each  Member  should  decide 
whether  they  think  we  can  cut  so 
much  this  year,  when  we  are  making 
some  significant  progress  in  the 
Middle  East  and  elsewhere.  Again,  the 
basic  issue  is  not  arms  sales,  it  is 
whether  to  take  almost  $1  billion  out 
of  this  function  or  not. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  yield  to  my 
good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  I  would  say 
to  my  good  friend.  Senator  Pryor.  we 
do  not  intend  to  use  much  additional 
time  tonight.  I  will  talk  to  the  leader- 
ship as  to  when  we  are  ready  to  go  out. 
I  will  then  advise  as  to  how  much 
longer  we  can  debate  the  issue  and  the 
Senator  can  proceed  at  that  point. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  I  can  public- 
ly state  that  I  know  what  he  is  going 
through.  When  the  committee  report- 
ed out  the  first  format  in  1974.  we 
never  anticipated  we  would  be.  at  this 
stage  in  our  deliberations,  as  locked  in 
as  we  are.  But  I  commend  the  tenacity 
and  the  great  purpose  that  our  distin- 
guished chairman  has.  I  will  certainly 
support  him  in  his  effort  to  oppose  the 
amendment  introduced  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Arkansas,  for 
whom  we  have  a  great  regard  and  a 
high  respect. 

Certainly,  I  have  no  problem  in 
agreeing  with  the  concern  he  has  ex- 
pressed about  arms  sales.  We  did  peak 
in  arms  sales  in  1982  and  I  assume 
that  total  arms  sales  will  be  reduced  in 
1983. 

I  can  also  agree  that  FMS  guaran- 
tees must  go  on  budget.  I  concur  with 
that.  They  ought  to  be  on  budget.  We 
will  continue  to  pursue  efforts  to  bring 
them  on  budget. 

But  the  amendment  before  the 
Senate  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  really  does  not  affect 
either  one  of  these.  It  affects  grant 
military  aid  and  the  economic  support 
fund.  It  affects  the  security,  therefore, 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 
When  he  talks  about  arms  sales  and 
the  economic  support  fund,  in  a  sense, 
really,  if  I  could  say  so,  it  is  mixing 
apples  and  oranges,  and  we  have  to 
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really  narrow  it  down  now  to  what  we 
are  talking  about. 

Let  me  talk  about  one  of  the  areas  of 
greatest  concern  to  the  past  adminis- 
tration and  to  this  administration, 
and.  really,  to  the  entire  free  world.  I 
am  talking  about  the  action  that  was 
taken  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  moving 
brutally  into  Afghanistan  and  subject- 
ing that  country  to  military  occui>a- 
tion  by  a  foreign  power.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  occupied  that  country  and 
has  subordinated  it  to  its  wUl.  The 
Soviet  Union  is  now  within  300  miles 
of  the  Strait  of  Hormuz  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf. 

When  I  was  in  Moscow  in  November 
1980,  I  made  it  unmistakably  clear  to 
Secretary  General  Brezhnev,  Ustinov, 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Foreign 
Minister  Gromyko  that  the  concern  of 
the  world  was  not  only  for  the  people 
of  Afghanistan,  but  also  for  the  entire 
seciirity  of  the  free  world.  As  Clark 
Clifford,  on  behalf  of  President  Carter 
once  said,  this  could  mean  war,  if 
anyone  moved  in  to  interfere  with  the 
movement  of  oil  out  of  the  Middle 
East  to  the  free  world.  It  would  deci- 
mate the  economy  of  Japan:  it  would 
cripple  Western  Europe.  It  would  se- 
verely injure  the  United  States  of 
America,  both  our  economy  and  our 
security. 

Therefore,  we  began  at  that  time, 
under  a  Democractic  administration 
and  carried  on  under  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration, the  creation  of  a  rapid 
deployment  force  to  protect  and  pro- 
vide protection  for  that  vital  resource 
absolutely  essential  to  the  free  world. 
We  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  on 
that  effort. 

We  need  bases  in  that  area.  We 
cannot  rely  on  bases  that  are  remote 
bases.  We  need  bases  in  that  area.  The 
nations  of  Kenya,  Oman,  and  Somalia 
have  worlLed  with  us  in  providing 
access  to  military  facilities. 

We  do  not  pay  rental  for  these  base 
facilities  overseas.  This  was  not  an 
easy  decision  for  any  one  of  those 
countries  to  come  to  because  there  are 
forces  in  that  area,  powerful  forces, 
working  politically  to  prevent  them 
from  going  ahead  with  this  program. 

I  have  seen  the  base  being  built  in 
Oman,  and  we  Icnow  the  value  of  that 
facility  to  be  able  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  the  most  vital  raw  material  on 
which  our  economy  and  our  national 
security  depend. 

The  Senator's  amendment  would 
cripple  our  ability  to  provide  the  aid 
levels  necessary  for  Kenya,  Oman,  and 
Somalia  to  continue  this  kind  of 
effort.  Just  as  it  would  interfere  with 
the  cooperation  we  are  providing  to 
Turkey.  Portugal,  Egypt,  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  distinguished 
colleague  a  few  questions. 

Is  it  not  true  that,  for  instance,  the 
amendment  would  cut  the  request  of 
the  administration  for  grant  military 


aid  to  Turkey  from  $230  million  to  $57 
million?  Txu'key  is  an  Important 
NATO  ally  on  the  vulnerable  southern 
flank  and  it  is  in  desperate  economic 
shape.  Is  that  not  the  effect  this 
amendment  would  mandate? 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Let  me  respond  to  my 
friend,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
a  Member  of  this  body  that  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for.  I  also  have  great 
respect  for  his  committee. 

I  would  like  to  resr>ond  by  saying 
that,  in  my  remarks  in  offering  and 
supporting  the  amendment,  I  said  that 
I  did  not  want  in  any  way  to  have  this 
amendment  target  any  particular 
country  or  region  of  the  world.  What 
this  amendment  does  is  simply  take 
roughly  5  percent  of  function  150  and 
ask  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  the  distinguished  Senator 
chairs,  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee simply  to  go  back,  take  another 
look,  and  see  if  we  cannot  find  $880 
million  in  savings  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

It  is  a  simple  amendment.  It  is  not 
an  Earth-shaking  amendment.  It  is 
not  an  amendment,  in  this  Senator's 
opinion,  that  is  going  to  damage  our 
national  defense  in  any  way.  Nor 
should  it  in  any  way  cripple  the  allies 
that  we  have  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  referred  to. 

So,  Mr.  President,  in  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question.  I  agree  with  him 
that  we  owe  a  great  debt  to  some  of 
those  countries  he  mentioned.  They 
are  strong  allies  of  ours,  there  is  no 
question  there.  I  am  just  hopeful  that 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
can  go  back,  take  another  look  and  see 
what  we  can  do  about  a  program  that 
is  escalating  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
say  to  my  distinguished  colleague  that 
I  simply  have  to  make  the  assumption 
that  he  has  already  made,  that  the 
cuts  would  have  to  come  out  of  securi- 
ty assistance.  I  do  not  see  any  place 
else  they  can  come  from. 

I  would  like  to  remind  my  distin- 
guished colleague  that  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member 
took  this  position  2  years  ago,  that 
there  were  places  we  could  cut.  We  did 
cut  $900  million  out  of  our  programs. 
The  administration  objected  at  the 
time,  but  later,  when  they  saw  the 
kind  of  budget  condition  we  faced, 
they  concurred,  and  that  is  exactly  the 
figure  we  ended  up  with. 

The  problem  now  is  that  we  are 
facing  a  new  set  of  circumstances.  We 
are  facing  a  whole  new  ball  game 
when,  after  cutting  $900  million  out  2 
years  before,  we  now  go  back  and  say 
let  us  cut  even  further. 

I  can  only  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  with  respect  to  Turkey,  which  is 
in  a  much  worse  condition  today  and 
the  need  is  much  greater,  to  ask  us  to 


cut  the  request  of  the  administration 
all  the  way  from  $230  million,  which 
has  been  requested,  back  to  $57  mil- 
lion, which  was  the  figiire  that  was  in 
fiscal  1983.  is  an  impossible  task.  We 
have  already  cut,  the  committee  has 
already  cut  this  to  $110  million.  That 
is  a  f  igtue  that  is  already  unacceptable 
to  the  administration. 

Let  us  take  the  question  of  Portugal 
This  amendment  would  cut  both  MAP 
and  ES3F  for  Portugal.  I  only  ask  my 
disting\iished  colleague  how  we  could 
possibly  do  that  with  Portugal  today, 
struggling  as  they  are.  How  could  we 
possibly  cut  them  that  deep? 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  Pakistan. 
Economic  support  funds  in  the 
amount  of  $125  million  would  be  cut 
out  by  the  pending  amendment.  I  only 
ask  my  distinguished  colleague  if  he 
has  ever  been  in  Pakistan. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  have  not  been  In 
Pakistan. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  would  ask  him  to  try 
to  picture  what  Pakistan's  situation  is 
today,  trying  to  absorb  nearly  3  mil- 
lion refugees  who  have  fled  out  of  Af- 
ghanistan, women  and  children.  Free- 
dom fighters  who  have  come  out  sneak 
back  into  the  country  to  try  to  protect 
their  country.  But  they  have  3  million 
refugees  in  Pakistan  from  Afghani- 
stan. To  cut  them  $125  million  in  eco- 
nomic support  fimds.  when  there  are 
so  many  programs  that  we  are  working 
on  with  Pakistan,  to  cause  them  to  see 
our  way  in  some  of  those  things— this 
would  truly  undercut  the  President.  It 
would  give  the  feeling  to  these  coun- 
tries abroad  that  the  President  is  pow- 
erless to  negotiate.  They  cannot  wait 
until  we  act. 

Many  times,  they  have  made  repre- 
sentations based  on  the  best  advice 
that  we  can  give  them  that  we  would 
stand  behind  the  economic  assistance 
program  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
respectfully  respjond  at  this  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes,  I  shall  yield  for  a 
question  or  a  brief  comment.  We  do 
have  to  get  out,  I  understand,  at  6 
o'clock.  We  are  just  about  reaching 
the  end  of  our  line  on  debate  tonight. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  was  not  going  to  re- 
spond, but  I  think  the  distinguished 
chairman  is  under  some  misapprehen- 
sion about  what  this  amendment  pro- 
poses. 

It  does  make  a  reduction  in  function 
150.  But  within  this  function,  it  could 
affect  any  of  the  military  assistance 
programs.  That  is,  the  grants,  which 
allow  foreign  governments  to  buy  U.S. 
military  equipment  or  foreign  military 
sales  credits,  forgiven  loans  and  loan 
guarantees,  which  sdlow  them  to  buy 
U.S.  military  equipment  and  training. 

The  cut  could  also  be  taken  from  the 
international  military  education  and 
training  program  or  the  economic  sup- 
port fund,  grants  and  loans  to  our 
allies  to  free  up  their  own  budget  so 
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they  can  use  their  own  money  for  mili- 
tary expenditures. 

By  my  calculations,  my  amendment 
would  leave  the  chairman  and  his  com- 
mittee and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee roughly  $3.6  or  $3.7  billion  to 
divide  up  any  way  they  see  fit.  That  is 
what  my  amendment  does.  It  forces  a 
greater  selectivity  with  some  of  these 
programs  and  a  second  look.  That  is 
all  my  amendment  does. 

Mr.  PERCY.  If  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas would  just  take  into  account 
one  thing,  the  fimds  that  he  is  saying 
we  can  cut  from  do  not  exist,  because 
the  FMS  guaranty  program  he  men- 
tioned is  off  budget.  We  do  not  have 
that  available  to  cut  if  it  is  iK>t  on- 
budget.  So  the  assumptions  the  Sena- 
tor is  going  on  are  absolutely  incor- 
rect. We  do  not  have  that  leeway  from 
which  we  could  cut. 

Let  me  ask  the  Senator  this  ques- 
tion: The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  added  $100  million 
grant  military  assistance  and  $125  mil- 
lion in  economic  aid  to  last  year's  level 
for  Israel.  For  Egypt,  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  mean  a  reduction 
from  the  request  of  $250  million  in 
grant  military  aid.  That  is  where  we 
would  have  to  take  it  from.  Does  the 
Senator  intend  to  do  this? 

If  this  amendment  were  adopted, 
those  are  the  areas  we  would  have  to 
go  after.  For  that  reason,  I  would  vig- 
orously oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  up  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
members  of  the  committee,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
to  come  back  at  the  proper  time  with 
these  recommendations. 

This  amendment  in  no  way— in  no 
way— takes  dollars  for  specific  coun- 
tries away  from  them.  It  forces  our 
two  committees,  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, to  take  another  look  at  the  to- 
tality of  this  program. 

Finally,  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman,  when  I  talk  about  what  the 
committee  still  has  to  work  with.  I  am 
referring  to  the  entire  on-budget  secu- 
rity assistance  package.  We  all  recog- 
nize that  this  represents  only  one-half 
of  the  total  security  request,  which  in- 
cludes off -budget  loan  gxiarantees.  We 
know  that  and  we  understand  it.  All  I 
am  doing  is  taking  about  5  percent 
from  function  150,  in  rough  terms, 
about  $880  million  in  authority,  and 
limiting  the  number  of  dollars  that  we 
can  commit  to  that  authority. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
take  just  1  additional  minute,  because 
the  floor  manager  wishes  to  wind  up 
this  debate  now. 

With  a  cut  the  size  of  the  pending 
amendment,  we  would  have  no  choice 
but  to  make  the  cuts  the  size  of  which 
I  have  indicated  affecting  Israel,  af- 
fecting Egypt,  affecting  Pakistan,  cer- 
tainly affecting  Turkey,  Portugal,  and 


Sudan,  and  the  cases  I  have  mentioned 
involved  so  deeply  in  our  Rapid  De- 
plojmient  Forces— Oman,  Somalia,  and 
Kenya.  There  is  no  alternative  to  that. 

I  only  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
league, when  we  look  at  the  responsi- 
bility we  have  for  supporting  the 
Camp  David  process,  what  would  it  do 
to  that  process  to  a  country  like 
Egypt,  cut  off  now  from  the  resources 
it  used  to  have  in  the  Arab  world,  rely- 
ing upon  our  good  faith  to  help  them 
and  make  up  for  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  have  available  to  them  any  funds 
that  they  had  before— what  would 
hiu)pen  to  them? 

What  would  hi4>pen  to  the  peace 
process  if  this  amount  was  cut  from 
Israel?  What  would  happen  to  the 
peace  process  and  the  rapid  deploy- 
ment forces  if  we  simply  could  not 
man  and  complete  those  bases  that  we 
have  undertaken? 

I  simply  hope  that  this  amendment 
would  be  defeated.  I  feel  very,  very 
strongly  about  it.  There  is  no  alterna- 
tive for  a  cut  of  this  size  other  than  to 
cut  the  kind  of  programs  that  I  have 
tried  to  outline. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  should  like  to  close 
by  saying  I  respectfully  disagree  with 
the  interpretation  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  as  to  what  my  amendment 
does.  I  have  enjoyed  listening  to  his 
remarks. 

I  might  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  if  possi- 
ble there  would  be  a  little  further  dis- 
cussion on  this  tomorrow.  I  would  like 
to  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  distinguished  Senator 
and  our  staff  get  together  right  now,  if 
we  can,  because  it  is  a  factual  question 
that  we  are  trying  to  settle.  I  would 
hope  that  we  could  settle  it  so  that  the 
Senate  would  have  the  facts  on  which 
to  judge  the  case.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  understand  that 
the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader  seeks  to  be  recognized.  It  is  my 
understanding— and  I  might  put  this 
in  the  nature  of  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry—that since  we  have  not  yielded 
back  our  time  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, when  the  Senate  returns  to  the 
resolution  tomorrow,  so  long  as  it  does 
so  before  the  hour  of  2  pjn..  will  not 
the  second  Pryor  amendment,  the  one 
that  we  are  presently  debating,  be  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  EKDMENICI.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  yield  to  the  distinguished  acting  ma- 
jority leader. 


routine  morning  business  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  IS  minutes,  with  state- 
ments made  therein  not  to  exceed  3 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Iiir.  TOWER.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 


FEDERAL  ANTTTAMPERING  ACT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  109,  S.  216,  a  biU  to 
amend  title  18. 

Mr.  BYRD.  &fadam  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  I  will 
not  object— has  the  budget  matter 
been  laid  aside? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
now  in  morning  business. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  WiU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  216)  to  amend  tlUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  combat,  deter,  and  punish 
individuals  who  adulterate  or  otherwise 
tamper  with  food,  drug,  cosmetic,  and  other 
products  with  intent  to  cause  personal 
injury,  death,  or  other  harm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciarv  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  kA  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  and  insert  the  following: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal 
Anti-Tampering  Act". 

Skc.  2.  Chapter  65  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"9  I3S5.  TmmperinK  with  houaebold  product* 

"(a)  Whoever,  with  intent  to  kill,  injure  or 
otherwise  endanger  the  health  or  safety  of 
any  person  or  to  cause  significant  damage  or 
injury  to  the  business  of  eui  individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  association,  or  other 
business  entity,  tampers  with  and  thereby 
taints,  or  tampers  with  and  thereby  renders 
materially  false  or  misleading  the  labeling 
of,  or  container  for,  any  household  product 
which  is  in,  is  intended  to  be  in,  or  continues 
to  affect  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or 
attempts,  threatens,  or  conspires  to  do  so, 
shall- 

"(1)  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ten 
years  or  fined  not  more  than  $20,000,  or 
both: 

"(2)  if  serious  bodily  injury  results,  be  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  twenty  years  or 
fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or  both:  and 
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"(3)  if  death  results,  be  imprisoned  (or 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life  or  fined  not 
more  than  $100,000,  or  both. 

"(bXl)  Whoever  imparts  or  conveys  false 
information,  luiowing  the  information  to  be 
false,  concerning  an  act  or  attempted  act 
which,  if  true,  would  constitute  a  violation 
of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year  or  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000.  or  both. 

"(3)  Whoever  willfully  and  maliciously  im- 
parts or  conveys  false  information,  luiowing 
the  information  to  be  false,  concerning  an 
act  or  attempted  act  which,  if  true,  would 
constitute  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years 
or  fined  not  more  than  $25,000,  or  both. 

"(c)  A  violation  of  this  section  may  be  in- 
vestigated by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation and  by  any  other  Federal  agency 
which  has  investigative  jurisdiction  over 
such  violation  under  title  21  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code. 

"(d)  A  person  has  the  intent  required  for 
an  offense  under  this  section  if  the  person 
knows  or  has  reason  to  lutow  that  the 
normal  and  usual  consequence  of  the  actual, 
attempted,  planned,  or  threatened  tamper- 
ing would  be  to  Icill.  injure,  or  otherwise  en- 
danger the  health  or  safety  of  any  person  or 
to  cause  significant  damage  or  injury  to  the 
business  of  an  individual,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, association,  or  other  business 
entity. 

"(e)  As  used  in  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  household  product' 
means— 

"(A)  any  food,  drug,  device,  or  cosmetic: 
or 

"(B)  any  article,  product,  or  commodity  of 
any  kind  or  class  which  is  customarily  pro- 
duced or  distributed  for  sale  through  retail 
sales  agencies  or  instrumentalities  for  con- 
sumption by  individuals,  or  use  by  individ- 
uals for  purposes  of  personal  care  or  in  the 
performance  of  services  ordinarily  rendered 
within  the  household,  and  which  usually  is 
consumed  or  expended  in  the  course  of  such 
consumption  or  use; 

"(2)  the  term  'food'  has  the  definition 
given  such  term  in  section  201(f)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
VS.C.  321(f))  and  also  includes  meat  food 
product'  as  such  term  is  defined  in  section 
2(J)  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  601(J)).  poultry'  as  such  term  is  de- 
fined in  section  4(e)  of  the  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  453(e)).  'poultry 
product'  as  such  term  is  defined  in  section 
4(e)  of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act 
(21  UAC.  453(f)),  egg  product'  as  such  term 
is  defined  in  section  4(f),  of  the  Egg  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  1033(f)),  and 
'egg'  as  such  term  is  defined  in  section  4(g) 
of  the  Egg  Products  Inspection  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  1033(g)): 

"(3)  the  term  'drug'  has  the  definition 
given  such  term  in  section  201(g)(1)  of  the 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  321(gKl)): 

"(4)  the  term  'device'  has  the  definition 
given  such  term  in  section  201(h)  of  the 
Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
D.S.C.  321(h)): 

"(5)  the  term  'cosmetic'  has  the  definition 
given  such  term  in  section  201(i)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
UAC.  321(1)): 

"(6)  the  term  'labeling'  has  the  definition 
given  such  term  in  section  201(m)  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
UJ8.C.  321(m)):  and 

"(7)  the  term  'serious  bodily  injury'  means 
bodily  injury  to  a  person  which  involves— 


"(A)  a  substantial  risk  of  death: 

"(B)  extreme  physical  pain: 

"(C)  protracted  and  obvious  disfigure- 
ment: or 

"(D)  protected  loss  or  Impairment  of  the 
function  of  a  bodily  member,  organ,  or 
mental  faculty.". 

Sec.  3.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  66  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"1345.  Twapcrinit  villi  hoiurhoM  producta.". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  am  extremely  pleased  to  bring 
S.  216,  the  Federal  Anti-Tamperlng 
Act,  to  the  fl(x>r  today.  Enactment  of 
this  bill  must  be  one  of  the  highest 
priorities  of  the  98th  Congress.  Early 
in  the  Congress.  I  expressed  my  re- 
solve to  send  this  crucial  legislation  to 
the  President's  desk  as  soon  as  it  was 
humanly  possible.  I  am  happy  that 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and 
this  body  have  made  such  considerable 
progress  toward  that  goal  already. 

We  have  regrettably  witnessed  a 
series  of  recent  events  which  have  seri- 
ously undermined  public  confidence  in 
the  safety  of  consumer  products  and 
sent  chills  through  respected  manu- 
facturers all  over  the  country. 

In  a  well-publicized  incident  in  Chi- 
cago, several  persons  died  after  taking 
Tylenol  capsules  filled  with  cyanide. 
The  manufacturer,  a  subsidiary  of 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  utimately  re- 
called 31  million  bottles  of  that  pain 
reliever  from  retailers,  wholesalers, 
and  the  public.  They  estimate  that  the 
total  cost  of  warning  the  public,  recall- 
ing the  product,  testing,  and  destroy- 
ing suspected  capsules  was  $100  mil- 
lion. 

A  wave  of  "copycat"  crimes  was  re- 
ported after  that  crisis.  In  a  hearing 
which  I  chaired  on  March  4  of  this 
year,  the  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
ceived testimony  indicating  that  there 
have  been  reported  incidents  involving 
oral  hygiene  products  contaminated 
with  acid,  over-the-counter  drugs  laced 
with  rat  poison,  and  beverages  mixed 
with  insecticides. 

Next  to  the  Tylenol  incident,  the 
most  devastating  situation  occurred 
with  respect  to  "Ball  Park"  hot  dogs 
manufactured  by  a  Michigan  firm. 
Following  a  consumer  complaint  that 
a  razor  blade  had  been  found  in  a  hot 
dog,  the  company  voluntarily  recalled 
350,000  potinds  of  their  product  and 
spent  a  frantic  weekend  putting  pack- 
ages of  hot  dogs  through  metal  detec- 
tors. Although  the  initial  complainant 
ultimately  confessed  that  she  had  put 
the  razor  blade  into  the  hot  dog  her- 
self, that  false  claim  cost  the  company 
approximately  $1  million  in  recall  ex- 
penses and  lost  profits.  By  contrast,  its 
annual  pirof  it  is  only  $8  million. 

Clearly,  then,  these  vexatious  tam- 
pering crimes  can  cause  devastating 
losses  for  innocent  citizens  and  busi- 
ness people.  In  response,  in  the  97th 
Congress,  I  introduced,  and  this  body 
passed.  Federal   legislation  aimed  at 


deterring  this  reprehensible  conduct. 
The  other  body  failed  to  pass  a  sepa- 
rate bill,  and  a  crime  package  which 
contained  a  limited  tampering  provi- 
sion was  vetoed  by  the  President  be- 
cause of  concerns  over  other  parts  of 
the  bill.  In  this  Congress,  at  the  earli- 
est opportunity,  I  introduced  S.  216. 
which  was  identical  to  the  bill  which 
we  passed  last  year.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  58  of  my  colleagues  as  cospon- 
sors. 

On  March  4,  I  chaired  a  hearing 
during  which  we  received  testimony 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
representatives  of  several  affected  in- 
dustries. Based  on  the  testimony  ttiat 
we  received,  I  successfully  offered  an 
amendment  to  S.  216  when  the  com- 
mittee considered  it  on  April  12.  As  it 
was  reported  by  the  committee,  with- 
out objection,  the  Federal  Anti-Tam- 
perlng Act  creates  new  felony  offenses 
in  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
punishable  by  strong  penalties.  Specif- 
ically, it  would  make  it  an  offense  to 
tamper  with  a  consumer  product,  or 
its  label  or  container,  with  intent  to 
cause  injury  or  death  to  another 
person  or  significant  damage  to  a  busi- 
ness, or  with  reason  to  know  that  such 
harm  would  be  the  usual  result.  In  ad- 
dition, it  would  make  it  a  Federal  of- 
fense to  knowingly  convey  false  infor- 
mation concerning  a  tampering  of- 
fense. 

Under  existing  provisions  in  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act,  the  penalties  for 
tampering  do  not  provide  a  sufficient 
deterrent  to  this  dangerous  sort  of  ac- 
tivity. For  this  reason,  the  bill  report- 
ed by  the  conunittee  contains  penal- 
ties based  upon  the  harm  that  results. 
They  range  from  10  years  of  imprison- 
ment and  a  $20,000  fine,  to  life  impris- 
onment and  a  $100,000  fine,  where 
death  results.  The  hoax  offenses  are 
patterned  after  similar  offenses  relat- 
ing to  aircraft  hijaclung,  which  have 
been  highly  successful  in  deterring 
that  type  of  activity. 

The  committee  amendment  retained 
the  provision  in  the  original  bill  which 
covers  tampering  with  intent  to 
damage  a  business.  I  believe,  as  did  the 
committee,  that  it  is  important  for 
Federal  tampering  legislation  to  cover 
that  situation.  Malicious  tampering 
aimed  at  causing  significant  harm  to 
an  inncxrent  business  is  clearly  crimi- 
nal conduct. 

Madam  President,  S.  216  attempts  to 
balance  the  need  for  Federal  involve- 
ment in  some  tampering  crimes,  with- 
out unnecessary  intervention  into 
cases  more  appropriately  left  to  the 
State  and  local  governments.  With  the 
help  of  the  Justice  Department  and 
representatives  of  affected  industries, 
we  have  created  a  bill  which  achieves 
an  appropriate  balance,  while  provid- 
ing a  strong  deterrent  to  these  repre- 
hensible crimes.  I  lu-ge  my  colleagues 


to  support  S.  216,  as  it  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

AMZNSHXirT  NO.  laso 

(Purpose:  To  correct  an  inequity  in  the  case 
of  certain  patents) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East),  Mr. 
HoLUHOS.  and  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
TRnRMORD),  for  himself,  Mr.  East,  and  Mr. 
HoLLiHGS,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1250. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
reading   of   the   amendment   be   dls- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  Committee  amendment 
add  the  following  section: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  following  new  section  shall 
be  added  to  title  35  of  the  United  States 
Code: 

"§  155 A.  Patent  Term  Rcstoratioii 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  154.  the  term  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing patents  shall  be  extended  in  accordance 
with  this  section: 

"(1)  Any  patent  which  encompssses 
within  its  scope  a  composition  of  matter 
which  is  a  new  drug  product,  if  during  the 
regulatory  review  of  the  product  by  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration— 

"(A)  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration notified  the  patentee,  by  letter 
dated  February  20,  1976.  that  such  product's 
new  drug  application  was  not  approvable 
under  section  505(b)(1)  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act: 

"(B)  in  1977  the  patentee  submitted  to  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration  the 
results  of  a  health  effects  test  to  evaluate 
the  carcinogenic  potential  of  such  product: 

"(C)  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration approved,  by  letter  dated  December 
18,  1979.  the  new  drug  application  for  such 
product:  and 

"(D)  the  Federal  F(x>d  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration approved,  by  letter  dated  May  26. 
1981,  a  supplementary  application  covering 
the  facility  for  the  production  of  such  prod- 
uct: and 

"(2)  Any  patent  which  encompasses 
within  its  scope  a  process  for  using  the  com- 
position of  matter  described  in  paragraph 
(1). 

"(b)  The  term  of  any  patent  described  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  extended  for  a  period 
equal  to  the  period  begirming  February  20, 
1976,  and  ending  May  26,  1981  and  such 
patent  shall  have  the  effect  as  if  originally 
issued  with  such  extended  term. 

"(c)  The  patentee  of  any  patent  described 
in  subsection  (a)  shall,  within  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
notify  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  and 
Trademarks  of  the  number  of  any  patent  so 
extended.  On  receipt  of  such  notice,  the 
Commissioner  shall  confirm  such  extension 
by  placing  a  notice  thereof  in  the  official 
file  of  such  patent  and  publishing  an  appro- 
priate notice  of  such  extension  in  the  Offi- 


cial Gazette  of  the  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office.". 

(b)  The  analysis  for  Chapter  14  of  such 
title  35  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 
"15SA.  Patent  term  restoration.". 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator 
East  and  Senator  Hollings  in  offering 
this  amendment  designed  to  provide 
redress  to  a  health  care  company 
harmed  by  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government.  This  is  a  noncontrover- 
sial  provision  which  passed  the  other 
body  in  the  97th  Congress  and  enjoys 
bipartisan  support  in  this  body. 

Madam  President,  the  details  of  this 
unfortunate  episode  have  been  out- 
lined by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  and  I  will  not 
repeat  them.  In  sum,  because  of  an 
egregiously  long  approval  process  de- 
manded by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration, only  a  small  part  of  the  17- 
year  patent  term  to  which  the  compa- 
ny was  entitled  was  effectively  avail- 
able to  them.  This  amendment  would 
restore  to  the  patent  life  of  the  affect- 
ed product  only  that  time  caused  by 
the  imfair  FDA  delay.  As  such,  it 
would  provide  relief  similar  to  that 
provided  in  a  similar  case  in  the 
orphan  drug  bill  during  the  97th  Con- 
gress. 

Madam  President,  I  hope  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  will  promptly 
report  more  comprehensive  patent 
term  restoration  legislation.  Hearings 
have  already  been  scheduled  for  later 
this  month.  However,  in  the  interim,  I 
believe  we  should  provide  immediate 
relief  in  this  case. 

•  Mr.  ElAST.  Madam  President  today. 
Senator  Thurmond,  Senator  Hollings, 
and  I  are  proposing  an  amendment  de- 
signed to  remedy  a  particularly  egre- 
gious hardship  caused  to  a  health  care 
company  by  an  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government.  I  submit  that  it  is  a  non- 
controversial  amendment  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
unanimously  during  the  last  Congress. 
In  my  judgment,  it  also  would  have 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously  had  it 
come  to  a  vote.  Unfortunately,  the  bill 
was  attached  to  highly  controversial 
legislation  during  the  rush  of  the  spe- 
cial session  last  Congress,  and  conse- 
quently no  vote  occurred. 

The  facts  are  these.  About  20  years 
ago,  research  scientists  discovered  a 
new  life-sustaining  anesthetic  called 
Forane.  The  company  that  discovered 
Forane  extensively  tested  the  anes- 
thetic, both  on  animals  and,  later,  on 
humans.  The  product  was  patented  in 
October  1970.  As  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  our  patent  laws  give  the  inven- 
tor of  a  product  17  years  of  exclusive 
use.  The  intent  behind  the  law  was  to 
grant  the  inventor  the  exclusive  mar- 
keting of  the  product  for  that  period 
of  time.  In  the  case  of  Forane,  the  in- 
ventor was  only  permitted  less  than  7 
years  of  exclusive  marketing.  Tills  is 
because    the    approval    pr(x;ess    for 


Forane  took  more  than  10  years,  and 
less  than  7  years  of  effective  patent 
coverage  remained  rather  than  the  17 
year  intended  by  Congress. 

This  regulatory  delay  began  with  a 
claim  by  a  single  doctor  that  inhala- 
tion agents  have  carcinogenic  poten- 
tial. Subsequently  the  FDA  repudiated 
that  d(x;tor's  study;  found  it  to  be  defi^ 
cient;  so  stated  publicly  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  finally  allowed  Forane 
to  be  marketed  in  May  1981  (more 
than  10  years  after  the  patent  was 
issued). 

The  amendment  I  introduce  today 
would  restore  to  the  company  only 
that  portion  of  the  patent  term  lost 
during  this  delay.  It  would  not  restore 
to  the  company  any  time  involved  in 
routine  animal  and  human  testing.  In 
short,  this  bill  would  restore  life  to  the 
patent  term  for  the  period  of  time  be- 
ginning with  the  date  the  FDA  held 
up  the  new  drug  application  on  the 
basis  of  the  deficient  study  (Feb.  20, 
1976)  until  the  date  the  FDA  approved 
the  company's  application  covering 
the  facility  for  the  production  of  the 
product  (May  26.  1981).  a  period  of  5 
years  and  3  monttis. 

To  my  knowledge,  there  has  been 
only  one  other  situation  analogous  to 
this  and  the  unfairness  of  that  situa- 
tion was  corrected  by  an  amendment 
to  the  orphan  drug  bill  which  was 
passed  during  the  last  session  of  the 
Congress.  Fairness  and  equity  demand 
that  this  hardship  situation  be  treated 
in  a  similar  manner. 

I  en(K)urage  my  (»lleagues  to  sup- 
port this  amendment  and  respectfully 
urge  its  speedy  approval.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1250)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President.  I 
assume  that  we  have  just  adopted  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East). 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1361 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  certain  conduct  is 
punishable  under  this  act) 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Prtok) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1251. 
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Mr.  PRTOR.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJectlOTi.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pace  S,  following  line  38.  insert  the  fol- 
Icwlns: 

(3)  Whoever  willfully  and  maliclouBly  im- 
parts or  conveys  false  Information,  Imowlng 
the  information  to  be  false  that  a  household 
product  a>  deacribed  in  subsection  (a)  is  or 
has  been  tainted  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year  or  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  both. 

Blr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President.  I  be- 
lieve this  amendment  has  been  accept- 
ed by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, we  are  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 

BIr.  PRTOR.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1251)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Madam  President,  I 
commend  the  chaimuin  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  (Mr.  THTnutoifo)  and 
the  ranking  member  (BCr.  Biokn)  for 
the  leadership  they  have  shown  with 
respect  to  this  subject.  I  was  pleased 
to  Join  with  them  and  many  of  our  col- 
leagues once  again  in  the  sponsorship 
of  this  extremely  important  piece  of 
leglidation,  the  Federal  Anti-Tamper- 
ing  Act.  And  I  am  pleased  to  urge  its 
swift  enactment  today. 

The  people  of  this  country  have  had 
their  fill  of  those  individuals  who 
would  seek  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands  to  attempt  to  satisfy  some 
so-called  grievance,  whether  real  or 
imagined.  Whether  we  are  talking 
about  those  who  would  threaten  to 
blow  up  our  Nation's  memorials  to 
achieve  "instant  unilateral  disarma- 
ment." or  others  who  would  poison 
our  citizens  for  other  predilections, 
this  madness  must  stop. 

This  bill,  which  is  siinllar  to  the  leg- 
islation that  I  cosponsored  last  year, 
will  make  future  drug  tampering  like 
the  Tylenol  case,  a  Federal  crime.  Not 
only  will  the  full  weight  of  the  Federal 
criminal  Justice  system  be  brought  to 
bear  if  future  outrages  of  this  kind 
occur,  but  also  the  massive  resources 
of  our  Government  including  those  of 
the  FBI.  will  be  immediately  called 
Into  action  should  such  a  situation 
arise  again. 

Madam  President,  my  preference 
would  have  been  to  require  the  death 
penalty  for  these  kinds  of  cases,  but  I 
realise  that  as  the  result  of  recent  Su- 


preme Court  decisions,  our  Federal 
death  penalty  laws  will  have  to  be  sub- 
stantially rewritten.  That  effort  is  al- 
ready imderway,  and  I  look  forward  to 
seeing  to  it  that  those  efforts  may 
reach  fniition  during  this  session  of 
the  Congress.  I  do  agree  with  many  of 
my  colleagues,  however,  that  the  drug- 
tampering  problem  must  be  addressed 
immediately,  and  I  therefore  heartily 
endorse  this  legislation  which  would 
criminalize  this  type  of  outrageous 
conduct  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  for  a  third  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  sunendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  ajnendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  216)  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  316 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Federal  Anti-Tam- 
pering  Act". 

Sic.  3.  Chapter  65  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"§  \3t5.  Tampering  with  hounchoM  products 

"(a)  Whoever,  with  intent  to  kill,  injure  or 
otherwise  endanger  the  health  or  safety  of 
any  person  or  to  cause  significant  damage  or 
injury  to  the  business  of  an  individual,  part- 
nership, corporation,  association,  or  other 
business  entity,  tampers  with  and  thereby 
taints,  or  tampers  with  and  thereby  renders 
materially  false  or  misleading  the  labeling 
of,  or  container  for,  any  household  product 
which  is  in,  is  intended  to  be  in,  or  continues 
to  affect  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or 
attempts,  threatens,  or  conspires  to  do  so, 
shall- 

"(1)  be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  ten 
years  or  fined  not  more  than  $30,000,  or 
both: 

"(3)  if  serious  bodily  injury  results,  be  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  twenty  years  or 
fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or  both:  and 

"(3)  if  death  results,  be  imprisoned  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life  or  fined  not 
more  than  $100,000  or  both. 

"(bXl)  Whoever  imparts  or  conveys  false 
information,  knowing  the  information  to  be 
false,  concerning  an  act  or  attempted  act 
which,  if  true,  would  constitute  a  violation 
of  subsection  (a)  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year  or  fined  not  more 
$10,000,  or  both. 

"(3)  Whoever  willfully  and  maliciously  im- 
parts or  conveys  false  information,  luiowing 
the  information  to  be  false,  concerning  an 
act  or  attempted  act  which,  if  true,  would 
constitute  a  violation  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years 
or  fined  not  more  than  $35,000,  or  both. 

"(3)  Whoever  willfully  and  maliciously  Im- 
parts or  conveys  false  information,  Imowlng 
the  information  to  be  false  that  a  household 
product  as  described  in  sub8ection<a)  is  or 
has  been  tainted  shall  be  Imprisoned  for  not 


more  than  one  year  or  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  both. 

"(c)  A  violation  of  this  section  may  be  in- 
vestigated by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation and  by  any  other  Federal  agency 
which  has  investigative  jurisdiction  over 
such  violation  under  title  31  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

"(d)  A  person  has  the  intent  required  for 
an  offense  under  this  section  if  the  person 
luiows  or  has  reason  to  know  that  the 
normal  and  usual  consequence  of  the  actual, 
attempted,  planned,  or  threatened  tamper- 
ing would  be  to  kill,  injure,  or  otherwise  en- 
danger the  health  or  safety  of  any  person  or 
to  cause  significant  damage  or  injury  to  the 
business  of  an  individual,  partnership,  cor- 
poration, association,  or  other  business 
entity. 

"(e)  As  used  in  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'household  product'  means— 

"(A)  any  food,  dnig,  device,  or  cosmetic:  or 

"(B)  any  article,  product,  or  commodity  of 
any  kind  or  class  which  is  customarily  pro- 
duced or  distributed  for  sale  through  retail 
sales  agencies  or  instrumentalities  for  con- 
sumption by  individuals,  or  use  by  individ- 
uals for  purposes  of  personal  care  or  in  the 
performance  of  services  ordinarily  rendered 
within  the  household,  and  which  usually  is 
consumed  or  expended  in  the  course  of  such 
consumption  or  use: 

"(3)  the  term  'food'  has  the  definition 
given  such  term  in  section  301(f)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (31 
U.S.C.  321(f))  and  also  includes  'meat  food 
product'  as  such  term  is  defined  in  section 
2(j)  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  601(j)),  poultry'  as  such  term  is  de- 
fined in  section  4(e)  of  the  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act  (31  U.S.C.  453(e)),  'poultry 
product'  as  such  term  is  defined  in  section 
4(e)  of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  453(f)),  'egg  product'  as  such  term 
is  defined  in  section  4(f).  of  the  Egg  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  (21  U.S.C.  1033(f)).  and 
'egg'  as  such  term  is  defined  in  section  4(g) 
of  the  Egg  Products  Inspection  Act  (31 
U.S.C.  1033(g)): 

"(3)  the  term  'drug'  has  the  definition 
given  such  term  in  section  301(gKl)  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (31 
U.S.C.  331(gKl)): 

"(4)  the  term  'device'  has  the  definition 
given  such  term  in  section  201(h)  of  the 
Federal  Food,  I>rug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  331(h)): 

"(5)  the  term  'cosmetic'  has  the  definition 
given  such  term  in  section  301(i)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (31 
U.S.C.  321(1)); 

"(6)  the  term  'labeling'  has  the  definition 
given  such  term  in  section  201(m)  of  the 
Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (31 
U.S.C.  331(m)):  and 

"(7)  the  term  'serious  bodily  injury'  means 
bodily  injury  to  a  person  which  involves— 

"(A)  a  substantial  risk  of  death: 

"(B)  extreme  physical  pain; 

"(C)  protracted  and  obvious  disfigure- 
ment: or 

"(D)  protracted  loss  or  impairment  of  the 
function  of  a  bodily  member,  organ,  or 
mental  faculty.". 

Sec.  3.  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  65  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"1365.    Tampering   with    household    prod- 
ucts.". 
"Sk.  4.  (a)  The  following  new  section 
shaU  be  added  to  tiUe  36  of  the  United 
States  Code: 
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"•  1S6A.  PatMrt  T«rai  RcatoraUon 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provlslona  of 
section  IM.  the  term  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing patenta  shall  be  extended  in  accordance 
with  this  aecUon: 

"(1)  Any  patent  which  encompasses 
within  its  scope  a  composition  of  matter 
which  ia  a  new  drug  product,  if  during  the 
regulatory  review  of  the  product  by  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration— 

"(A)  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration notified  the  patentee,  by  letter 
dated  February  20,  1976,  that  such  product's 
new  drug  application  was  not  approvable 
under  section  505  (b)  (1)  of  the  Federal 
Food.  Ehnig  and  Cosmetic  Act; 

"(B)  in  lim  the  patentee  submitted  to  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration  the 
results  of  a  health  effects  test  to  evaluate 
the  carcinogenic  potential  of  such  product; 

"(C)  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration approved,  by  letter  dated  December 
18,  1979,  the  new  drug  application  for  such 
product;  and 

"(D)  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration approved,  by  letter  dated  May  36. 
1981,  a  supplementary  application  convering 
the  facility  for  the  production  of  such  prod- 
uct: and 

"(3)  Any  patent  which  encompasses 
within  its  scope  a  process  for  using  the  com- 
position of  matter  described  in  paragraph 
(1). 

"(b)  The  term  of  any  patent  described  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  extended  for  a  period 
equal  to  the  period  beginning  February  30. 
1976,  and  ending  May  26,  1981  and  such 
patent  shall  have  the  effect  as  if  originally 
issued  with  such  extended  term. 

"(c)  The  patentee  of  any  patent  described 
in  subsection  (a)  shall,  within  ninety  days 
sifter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
notify  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  and 
Trademarks  of  the  number  of  any  patent  so 
extended.  On  receipt  of  such  notice,  the 
Commissioner  shall  confirm  such  extension 
by  placing  a  notice  thereof  in  the  official 
file  of  such  patent  and  publishing  an  appro- 
priate notice  of  such  extension  in  the  Offi- 
cial Gazette  of  the  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office.". 

"(b)  The  analysis  of  Chapter  14  of  such 
title  35  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 
"155A.  Patent  term  restoration.". 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  biU  to  amend  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  to  combat,  deter,  and  punish  in- 
dividuals who  tamper  with  household 
products  with  intent  to  cause  personal 
injury,  death,  or  other  harm,  and  for 
other  purposes.". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DR.  CLEMMIE  EMBLY  WEBBER 
OF  ORANGEBURG.  S.C.  NA- 
TIONAL MOTHER  OF  THE 
TEAR 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, yesterday  our  country  observed 
an  important  day  honoring  some  very 
special  people— mothers.  All  across 
America,  mothers  were  honored  for 
their  unselfish  devotion  to  their  chil- 


dren and  for  the  strength  and  unity 
they  preserve  in  families. 

There  is  perhaps  no  greater  satisfac- 
tion for  a  mother  than  to  hear  her 
family  say.  "Thank  you,"  and  to  know 
that  her  devotion  and  efforts,  her 
tears  and  Joys;  are  not  forgotten. 

Though  mothers  are  set  apart  on 
Mother's  Day.  there  is  one  particular 
mother  to  whom  I  want  to  call  special 
attention.  Dr.  Clemmle  Etably  Webber 
of  Orangeburg,  S.C.  who  was  recently 
named  the  1983  Mother  of  the  Year 
by  the  American  Mothers  Committee. 

Earlier  this  year.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  paying  tribute  to  Dr.  Webber  for  be- 
coming the  1983  South  Carolina 
Mother  of  the  Year,  and  now  I  take 
even  greater  pride  in  honoring  her  for 
this  highly  commendable  achieve- 
ment. 

To  fully  imderstand  the  magnitude 
of  this  distinction,  one  need  only  ex- 
amine the  credentials  of  the  orgiuiiza- 
tion  which  sponsors  the  Mother  of  the 
Year  competition,  the  American  Moth- 
ers. Inc.  The  purpose  of  American 
Mothers.  Inc..  is  to  develop  and 
strengthen  the  moral  and  spiritual 
foundations  of  the  family  and  home. 
Established  in  1933  as  part  of  the 
Golden  Rule  Foundation,  this  non- 
profit and  interfaith  organization  con- 
ducts the  annual  search  for  the  State 
and  National  Mother  of  the  Year.  Of 
course,  numerous  other  groups  spon- 
sor similar  contests,  but  this  nearly  50- 
year-old  event  is  recognized  nation- 
wide as  the  most  prestigious  of  all 
mother  of  the  year  competitions. 

After  reviewing  the  life  and  accom- 
plishments of  Dr.  Webber,  it  comes  as 
no  siuprise  that  she  was  chosen  for 
the  national  honor.  As  a  wife,  mother, 
grandmother,  educator,  church  and 
civic  activist,  she  is  the  embodiment  of 
an  ideal  mother.  Dr.  Webber  exempli- 
fies those  personal  characteristics  and 
skills  which  make  her  worthy  to  repre- 
sent mothers,  and  her  contributions  to 
the  quality  of  life  within  her  family 
and  community  are  very  evident.  Her 
influence  has  touched  and  enriched 
the  lives  of  many,  and  the  fruits  of  her 
labor  are  now  appropriately  recog- 
nized through  her  selection  as  Mother 
of  the  Year. 

President  Reagan  even  took  time  out 
of  his  demanding  schedule  to  call  Dr. 
Webber  in  Orangeburg  on  Mother's 
Day  to  offer  his  congratulations.  The 
President  expressed  well  the  invalu- 
able role  mothers  play  in  society  when 
he  stated  in  his  Mother's  Day  procla- 
mation: 

To  our  mothers  we  owe  our  highest 
esteem,  for  it  is  from  their  gift  of  life  that 
the  flow  of  events  begins  that  shapes  our 
destiny.  .  .  .  The  quality  and  scope  of  their 
activities,  as  well  as  their  overriding  concern 
lor  the  well-being  of  their  families  and  our 
country,  inspires  and  strengthens  us  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  a  Nation. 

I  am  confident  that  the  President 
praised  Dr.  Webber  for  the  fine  exam- 
ple she  has  set  for  all  mothers.  Truly. 


the  words  of  his  proclamation  accu- 
rately describe  the  qualities  of  Dr. 
Clemmle  Etobly  Webber. 

Madam  President.  I  know  the  Senate 
Joins  me  in  congratulating  Dr.  Webber 
on  becoming  the  1983  National 
Mother  of  the  Year.  In  order  to  share 
more  about  this  outstanding  individ- 
ual. I  ask  unanimous  cmisent  that  arti- 
cles from  the  Columbia,  S.C.  State 
and  Record  newspapers  be  included  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rexx>ro,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record  Apr.  37. 
1983] 

High  Homob 

The  American  Mothers  Committee  has 
done  Clemmie  Emily  Webber  of  Orangeburg 
and  her  fellow  South  Carolinians  honor  by 
choosing  her  the  National  Mother  of  the 
Year. 

Mrs.  Webber's  life  and  career  are  a  noble 
testament  to  not  only  motherhood  but  to 
high  human  achievement  in  intellectual  as 
well  as  emotional  terms. 

A  dedicated,  full-time  mother  and  home- 
maker  as  a  young  wife,  she  raised  three  chil- 
dren who,  through  her  example,  made  their 
own  positive  imprints  on  their  environment. 
One  became  a  superior  court  judge  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  another  a  doctor  of 
pathology  and  a  third  a  public  administra- 
tor and  law  student. 

As  her  children  grew  older,  Mrs.  Webber 
went  back  to  school,  earning  master's  and  a 
doctoral  degree  In  chemistry.  As  Dr.  Webber 
she  taught  for  a  number  of  years  at  South 
Carolina  SUte  College,  working  docely  with 
pre-medical  students. 

Since  her  retirement  from  the  State  Col- 
lege faculty,  she  has  been  active  on  a  va- 
riety of  educational  projects  and  on  the 
Orangeburg  County  Council  on  Aging. 

Dr.  Webber— mother,  grandmother  and 
educator— is  richly  deserving  of  the  tribute 
recently  paid  her.  We  congratulate  her. 

(From  the  State,  Apr.  24,  19831 

Mother  op  Year  From  South  Carouh a 
Wiif  s  Natiom  AL  Prize 

The  S.C.  Mother  of  the  Year,  Clemmle 
Embly  Webber  of  Orangeburg,  was  named 
National  Mother  of  the  Year  Friday  night 
at  ceremonies  in  New  York. 

She  competed  with  others  from  around 
the  country  for  the  honor,  given  by  the 
American  Mothers  Committee. 

A  native  of  St.  Matthews  and  a  former 
professor  at  S.C.  State  College  in  Orange- 
burg, Mrs.  Webber,  a  mother  of  three,  was 
honored  earlier  this  month  as  state  Mother 
of  the  Year  with  a  plaque  presented  by  Oov. 
Dick  Riley. 

She  holds  a  doctorate  in  science  educa- 
tion. 

[From  the  SUte,  May  9,  1983] 

Telephone  Calls,  Newspaper  Aim  BiIark 
Mothers  Day 

Oemmie  Webber  of  Orangeburg  was 
nothing  short  of  flabbergasted  to  receive  a 
call  from  President  Reagan  on  Saturday 
night. 

The  president's  call  to  Mrs.  Webber,  who 
recently  was  named  National  Mother  of  the 
Year,  was  just  one  of  milUcHis  made  to 
mothers  all  over  the  country  this  weekencL 
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And  while  many  Americans  called  their 
mothen,  others  decided  to  communicate 
Mother's  Day  greetings  through  classified 
advertiaements  in  their  local  newspapers. 

Reagan  chose  the  next  best  thing  to  being 
there,  but  he  had  a  little  trouble  reaching 
his  party. 

Mrs.  Webber,  a  mother  of  three  who  re- 
cently retired  from  a  long  and  varied  teach- 
ing career,  said  Sunday  that  the  president 
flrat  tried  to  call  her  at  home.  When  he  got 
no  answer,  he  called  the  Orangeburg 
County  Sheriff's  Department  in  an  effort  to 
locate  her. 

"This  being  a  small  town.  I  guess  they 
didn't  have  too  much  trouble,"  Mrs.  Webber 
said.  She  and  her  husband.  Paul,  were  at- 
tending the  annual  alumni  banquet  at 
South  Carolina  State  College. 

A  sheriff's  deputy  ushered  her  out  of  the 
banquet  room  and  gave  her  a  number  to  call 
at  the  White  House.  So  Mrs.  Webber  set  out 
to  call  the  president  from  a  pay  phone  at 
the  student  center. 

"It  was  really  kind  of  funny,"  she  said.  "It 
toolt  three  operators  before  I  got  one  who 
didn't  thinli  it  was  just  a  prank." 

When  she  finally  did  get  the  president. 
"We  had  a  delightful  chat,"  Mrs.  Webber 
said.  The  call  was  mostly  small  talk,  and 
Reagan  congratulated  her  on  her  selection 
as  National  Mother  of  the  Year,  she  said. 

While  other  American  moms'  phone  calls 
might  not  have  been  as  exciting  as  Mrs. 
Webber's,  they  certainly  conveyed  messages 
that  were  no  less  heartfelt. 
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WORLD  CUP  SOCCER 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President. 
I  am  aware  that  a  group  of  distin- 
guished Americans  from  the  United 
States  Soccer  Federation  has  been 
trying  to  arrange  for  the  United 
States  to  play  host  to  the  1986  World 
Cup.  Indeed,  an  organizing  conunittee 
has  been  formed,  with  President 
Reagan  as  honorary  chairman,  former 
Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissinger  as 
chairman,  and  a  niunber  of  distin- 
gulsed  Americans  from  the  worlds  of 
sport,  government,  and  business,  in- 
cluding the  chief  executives  of  Ford, 
Pepslco.  R.  J.  Reynolds,  and  Norton 
Simon. 

We  in  the  Congress  have  also  made 
clear  our  complete  support  for  that 
effort.  The  House  on  May  3  passed 
tmanimously  a  resolution  stating  its 
support:  the  Senate  on  May  6  did  so  as 
well.  I  enthusiastically  support  this 
effort. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  was  par- 
ticularly concerned  to  learn  of  re- 
marks made  recently  by  Mr.  Joao  Ha- 
velange,  the  president  of  the  Federa- 
tion Internationale  de  Football  Asso- 
ciation, or  FIFA,  the  world  governing 
body  for  soccer,  about  this  American 
effort  to  host  the  World  Cup.  Mr.  Ha- 
velange  has  suggested  that  sporting 
and  financial  interests  in  the  United 
States  States  do  not  support  soccer  or 
our  efforts  to  have  the  World  Cup 
tournament  played  here,  and  that 
there  are  not  adequate  facilities  in  the 
United  States  to  play  world  class 
soccer. 


Mr.  Havelange  is  dead  wrong.  Our 
efforts  to  host  the  World  Cup  in  1086 
are  supported  not  only  by  the  direc- 
tors of  the  U.S.  Soccer  Federation,  but 
a  broad-based  group  of  government 
and  corporate  leaders.  Indeed,  these 
people  have  met  every  requirement  es- 
tablished by  FIFA  for  hosts  of  the 
World  Cup.  Moreover,  they  have  dem- 
onstrated that  first  class  facilities  do 
exist  in  this  country. 

Of  greater  importance,  soccer  is  an 
immensely  popular  sport  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  over  4  million  young 
people  playing  soccer  in  the  United 
States  today,  and  the  number  is  ex- 
panding rapidly.  Soccer  is  played 
today  in  over  5,000  secondary  schools 
and  520  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities. A  professional  soccer  league 
exists  with  wide  support  in  a  number 
of  cities. 

Indeed,  a  National  Soccer  Hall  of 
Fame  has  been  proposed  to  be  estab- 
lished in  Oneonta,  N.Y..  near  my 
home.  Senators  from  other  parts  of 
the  country  may  not  be  aware  that 
two  of  America's  consistently  finest 
collegiate  soccer  teams  are  resident  in 
Oneonta:  those  of  Hartwick  College 
and  the  Oneonta  campus  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York.  This  reflects 
the  degree  of  support  and  enthusiasm 
for  soccer  in  the  middle  part  of  New 
York  State,  where  many  of  us  hope 
the  hall  of  fame  will  soon  be  estab- 
lished. 

I  think  that  having  the  World  Cup 
played  here  in  the  United  States  in 
1986  would  boost  immeasurably  the 
popularity  of  soccer  in  this  country, 
and  thus  enhance  in  time  the  quality 
of  the  game  played  worldwide. 

It  is  sad,  therefore,  that  FIFA  has  so 
far  refused  to  send  an  inspection  team 
to  the  United  States  so  that  we  might 
demonstrate  our  unique  capability  to 
host  the  cup.  The  United  States  is  en- 
titled to  a  fair  shake  from  FIFA  in  its 
deliberations  as  to  who  should  host 
the  1986  World  Cup.  The  kind  of 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Havelange  do 
not  help  that  process  at  all. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  in  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:11  pjn..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  f oUowing  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  lllK).  An  act  to  provide  emergency 
credit  assistance  to  farmers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  appointed  Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi.  Chairman,  Mr.  Rose.  Vice 
Chairman,  and  Mr.  WHrrEHURST.  vice 
Mr.  Burton  of  California,  Chairman, 
deceased,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Vice  Chair- 
man, and  Mr.  Pritchard,  resigned,  as 
additional  members  of  the  U.S.  Group 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly. 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  3:03  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  joint  res- 
olution: 

H.J.  Res.  219.  A  Joint  resolution  declaring 
the  support  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  ef- 
forts of  the  U.S.  Soccer  Federation  to  bring 
the  World  Cup  to  the  United  SUtes  in  1986. 
designating  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as 
the  official  representative  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Federation  Internationale 
de  Football  Association,  and  for  other  pur- 
ixtses. 

The  enrolled  joint  resolution  was 
subsequently  signed  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


MEASURES  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  joint  resolution  was 
read  the  second  time  and  placed  on 
the  calendar: 

H.J.  Res.  13.  A  joint  resolution  calling  for 
a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  and  reduc- 
tion in  nuclear  weapons. 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice 
and  placed  on  the  calendar. 

H.R.  1190.  An  act  to  provide  emergency 
credit  assistance  to  farmers,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-IOIS.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Territo- 
rial and  International  Affairs,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  copy  of  the  deficit  elimi- 
nation plan  for  the  Government  of  Guam; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-1016.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  providing  for  termina- 
tion of  Federal  management  and  control  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 


EX;-1017.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Minerals  Management  Service, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  refunds  of 
exceaa  royalty  payments  to  Amoco  Produc- 
tion Co.,  Shell  Oil  Co..  and  the  Superior  Oil 
Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

EC-1018.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  the  fiscal  1982  report 
on  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lease  Sales  and 
Evaluation  of  Alternative  Bidding  Systems: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-1019.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  International  Trade 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  33d  quarterly  report  on  Trade  Between 
the  U.S.  and  Nonmarket  Economy  Coun- 
tries: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC- 1020.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  U.S.  Trade  Representative,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  biannual 
report  on  the  operation  and  effect  of  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1021.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  international  agreements,  other  than 
treaties,  entered  into  by  the  United  States 
within  the  previous  60  days;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-1022.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Rate 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
notice  of  a  request  by  the  Postal  Service  for 
a  proposed  decision  by  the  Commission  on 
proposed  changes  in  rates  of  postage  and 
classifications  for  electronic  computer  origi- 
nated mail;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-1023.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Board's  1982  Government  in  the  Sunshine 
report;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-1024.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Personnel 
Appeals  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  for  Oc- 
tober 1,  1981.  through  December  31.  1982;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC'102S.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  liie  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
report  of  the  Corporation's  compliance  with 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  the 
period  of  January  7.  1982.  through  Decem- 
ber 31,  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC- 1026.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deportation 
as  well  as  a  list  of  persons  involved;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC- 1027.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Commission  on 
Libraries  and  Information  Science,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  Commission's 
report  for  fiscal  year  1982;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC- 1028.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  analysis  of  migration  characteristics 
of  children  .served  under  the  Migrant  Edu- 
cation Program;  to  the  Committee  on  Lat>or 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC- 1029.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Women's 


Educational  Equity  Act  Program  for  fiscal 
year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resourcea. 

EX7-1030.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  copy  of  final  regulations  regarding 
aid  to  the  bilingual  education  training 
projects  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EX^-1031.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  Director's  report  for  fiscal 
year  1982  and  the  annual  plan  for  fiscal 
years  1984-88  for  the  national  cancer  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-1032.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  covering  actions  taken 
by  the  Department  during  calendar  year 
1982  regarding  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC- 1033.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  bill  to  require  that  customs 
duties  determined  to  \x  due  upon  a  liquida- 
tion or  reliquidation  are  due  upon  that  date, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

EC-1034.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  bill  to  implement  the  Customs 
Convention  on  Containers,  1972;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1035.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Annual 
Audit  of  the  Washington  Convention 
Center  Fund";  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC- 1036.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Af- 
fairs of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  proposed 
plan  for  the  use  and  distribution  of  the 
judgment  funds  awarded  to  the  Seneca- 
Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  et  al.  in  dockets 
341-A  and  341-B  and  to  the  Cayuga  Nation 
of  Indians  in  docket  343  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission;  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKW(X)D,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, without  amendment: 

S.  925:  A  bill  to  make  certain  technical 
corrections  in  the  Atlantic  Salmon  Conven- 
tion Act  of  1982  (Rept.  No.  98-78). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, with  amendments: 

S.  1117:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Rail  Passen- 
ger Service  Act  to  authorize  additional  ap- 
propriations for  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  98-79). 

By  Mr.  PACKW<X)D,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, without  amendment: 

S.  1099:  A  bill  to  consolidate  and  authorize 
certain  marine  fishery  programs  and  func- 
tions of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  (Rept.  No.  98-80). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILUS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  WILSON  (for  Mr.  Ooktob  (for 
himself  and  tCr.  Jackson)): 
S.  1234.  A  biU  to  clear  certain  impedi- 
ments to  the  licensing  of  the  vessel  Norden 
for  employment  in  the  coastwise  trade:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (by  request): 
S.  1235.  A  bill  authorizing  appropriations 
to  the  Executive  Director,  U.S.  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council,  for  services  necessary  to 
perform  the  functions  of  the  U.S.  Holocaust 
Memorial  Council;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  1236.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Snots  (for 
himself  and  Mr.  McCldre)): 
S.  1237.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  definition  of 
geothermal  energy,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  ROLLINGS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Pell): 
S.  1238.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  promote 
the   continued    leadership    of    the   United 
States  in  ocean  policy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.  1139.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  develoi>- 
ment  and  implementation  of  programs  for 
children   and   youth   camp  safety;   to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  GRASSLEY  (for  himself,  Ui. 
Thurmond.     Mr.     DeConcini,     Mr. 
Hcflin.  Mr.  Jepsen.  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr. 
Randolph.  Mr.  Domenici.  lAi.  Hni>- 
dleston.  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Dole,  and 
Mr.  Denton): 
S.  1240.  A  bill  to  strengthen  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  areas  of  child  exploitation  and 
pornography  and  to  increase  the  criminal 
penalties  in  such  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
INOUYE,  Mr.  Baucus,  and  Mr.  Bur- 
dick): 
S.  1241.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  Indian 
housing  program  for  construction  and  fi- 
nancing for  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILI^  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By     Mr.     WILSON     (for     Mr. 

Gorton  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Jackson)): 
S.  1234.  A  bill  to  clear  certain  im- 
pediments to  the  licensing  of  the 
vessel  Norden  for  employment  in  the 
coastwise  trade;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

sailing  vessel  norden 
•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  I'resident.  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
grant  coastwise  privileges  to  the  sail- 
ing vessel  Norden.  This  vessel  is  one  of 
the  last  links  between  true  old  world 
sailing  ships  and  the  more  modem 
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wmter  craft  of  today.  Built  and  de- 
signed In  1919  by  the  renowned  naval 
architect.  J.  Ring  Anderson,  the 
NordeH  piled  the  North  Sea  for  some 
40  years  before  retiring  from  her  trade 
as  a  cod  fishing  vessel  and  brought  to 
the  United  States  in  the  1970's. 

This  vessel  has  been  a  part  of  the 
Northwest  sailing  scene  since  1977, 
and  has  been  a  significant  participant 
in  wooden  boat  festivals  and  maritime 
activities.  This  bill  would  allow  the 
vessel  to  be  chartered,  and  thereby 
give  the  owners  a  little  more  ability  to 
i«%tptmtn  the  historic  value  of  the 
vessel. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

S.  1234 
B€  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withatanding  the  provision  of  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920  (46  n.S.C. 
883),  or  any  other  provisions  of  law  to  the 
contrary,  the  Secretary  of  the  department 
tn  which  the  United  States  Coast  Guard  is 
operating  shall  cause  the  vessel  Norden  (of- 
ficial number  584767)  to  be  documented  as  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States,  upon  compli- 
ance with  the  usual  requirements,  with  the 
privilege  of  engaging  in  the  coastwise  trade 
so  long  as  such  vessel  is  owned  by  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.* 


JMI 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  1235.  A  bill  authorizing  appropria- 
tions to  the  Executive  Director,  U.S. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Council,  for  serv- 
ices necessary  to  perform  the  func- 
tions of  the  U.S.  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

O  J.  HOLOCAUST  MEMOItlAL  COUHCII. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
last  month,  Washington  was  host  to 
the  American  Gathering  of  Jewish 
Holocaust  Survivors  as  this  Nation  ob- 
served the  Days  of  Remembrance. 
This  is  a  time  set  aside  annually  to  re- 
flect on  the  horrors  of  the  Nazi  con- 
centration camps  and  the  millions  who 
suffered  there.  It  is  appropriate  that 
the  United  States  commemorate  this 
event  since  the  liberating  American 
armies  played  the  major  role  in  bring- 
ing these  atrocities  to  light.  As  a  sol- 
dier in  the  First  U.S.  Army  in  World 
War  n.  I  was  present  when  the  Bu- 
chenwald  concentration  camp  near 
Weimar  was  liberated  and  know  first- 
hand of  the  horrors  that  occurred  in 
these  camps.  Further,  America  has 
become  the  homeland  for  many  of  the 
few  survivors  and  they  and  their  de- 
scendants now  form  an  integral  part 
of  our  society. 

Public  Law  96-388  created  the  U.S. 
Holocaust  Memorial  Coimcil  as  a  per- 
manent organization  under  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  rendered 


it  eligible  for  private  funding.  While 
the  coimcil  is  to  continue  to  plan  the 
yearly  observance,  a  further,  and  per- 
haps more  important,  change  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  museum  with  a  con- 
comitant educational  program  dedicat- 
ed to  the  victims  of  the  Holocaust. 
This  memorial  wUl  serve  as  a  graphic 
reminder  of  both  the  capacity  of  man 
for  cruelty  to  his  fellow  man  and  of 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  and, 
indeed,  strengthening  our  democratic 
values  and  system  of  government. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
at  the  request  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, would  amend  the  United 
States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council 
Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

The  requested  authorization  would 
enable  the  coimcil  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities through  September  1984 
as  provided  in  the  President's  budget. 
The  amended  authorization  is  neces- 
sary to  the  operation  of  the  living  me- 
morial museum,  continued  observance 
and  expansion  of  the  Days  of  Remem- 
brance, as  well  as  the  preservation  and 
development  of  research  and  docu- 
mentation of  the  Holocaust. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  and  the  letter  of  transmittal 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S. 1235 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 8  of  the  Holocaust  Memorial  Council 
Act  (Public  Law  96-388,  as  amended,  36 
U.S.C.  1408)  is  amended  as  follows:  After 
"1983".  strike  out  the  colon  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof,  ",  and  $1,953,000  for  the  Fiscal 
Year  1984:". 

U.S.  HouKAUST  Memorial  Council. 

February  9, 1983. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  President:  Enclosed  is  a  draft 
bill,  "Authorizing  appropriations  to  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  United  States  Holo- 
caust Memorial  Council  for  services  neces- 
sary to  perform  the  functions  of  the  United 
States  Holocaust  Memorial  Council." 

We  recommend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee  for  consider- 
ation, and  that  it  be  enacted. 

Public  Law  96-388,  October  7,  1980  (94 
Stat.  1547),  provided  for  the  establishment 
of  the  United  States  Holocaust  Memorial 
Council  to  provide  appropriate  ways  for  the 
Nation  to  commemorate  Days  of  Remem- 
brance, plan,  construct,  and  oversee  the  op- 
eration of  a  permanent  living  memorial 
museum  to  the  victims  of  the  Holocaust, 
and  develop  a  plan  for  carrying  out  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  the  Holocaust.  Section  8  of  Public 
Law  96-388  authorized  $722,000  for  Fiscal 
Year  1981;  $800,000  for  Fiscal  Year  1982; 
and  $850,000  for  Fiscal  Year  1983,  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

The  enclosed  draft  bill  would  amend  the 
appropriation  authorization  in  Section  8  of 
the    United    States    Holocaust    Memorial 


Council  Act  (Public  Law  96-388,  as  amend- 
ed: 36  U.S.C.  1408)  to  authorize  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,953,000  for  Fiscal  Year  1984. 

Such  an  authorization  and  appropriation 
would  enable  the  Council  to  carry  out  its  re- 
sponstbUities  through  September  30,  1984, 
as  provided  in  the  President's  1984  budget. 
The  amended  authorization  is  necessary  to 
the  operation  of  the  living  memorial 
museum,  continued  observance  and  expan- 
sion of  Days  of  Remembrance  as  well  as  the 
preservation  and  development  of  research 
and  documentation  of  the  Holocaust. 

The  Council  has  made  measurable 
progress  in  carrying  out  its  mandated  re- 
sponsibilities since  its  inception  in  1981.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  requested  increased 
funding  level  in  1984  will  allow  each  of  its 
functions  to  be  fully  operational. 

A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  The  Hon- 
orable Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely, 

Seymour  Siegel. 
Executive  Director. 


By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Stmms 
(for  himself  and  Mr. 
McClure)): 

S.  1237.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the 
definition  of  geothermal  energy,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

geothermal  energy 
•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  with  my 
colleague  from  Idaho,  Senator 
McClure,  to  promote  the  development 
of  low  temperature  geothermal  re- 
sources throughout  the  United  States. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introduc- 
ing clarifies  the  definition  of  "geother- 
mal energy"  within  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954.  In  so  doing,  it  elimi- 
nates an  arbitrary  temperature 
"threshold"  imposed  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  The  bill  also  insures 
that  the  business  and  residential 
energy  tax  credits  will  apply  to  energy 
systems  that  are  supplied  primarily, 
but  not  exclusively,  by  geothermal 
energy. 

The  legislation  is  necessary  t>ecause 
the  IRS  has  written  unreasonably  re- 
strictive regulations  to  implement  the 
geothermal  provisions  of  the  Energy 
Tax  Act  of  1978  Public  Law  95-618). 

The  IRS  regulations  state,  for  exam- 
ple, that  "equipment  that  uses  energy 
from  a  geothermal  deposit  is  eligible 
(for  the  business  energy  credit)  only  if 
uses  geothermal  energy  exclusively." 

In  addition,  the  regulations  state 
that  only  water  122'  P.  (50*  C.)  or 
hotter  qualifies  as  a  "geothermal  de- 
posit." This  means  that  any  space 
heating  or  ground  water  heat  pump 
equipment  using  geothermal  water 
colder  than  122*  F.  cannot  qualify  for 
either  the  residential  or  business 
energy  credit. 

A  third  example  of  how  the  IRS  reg- 
ulations limit  the  application  of  the 
renewable  energy  tax  incentives  is  the 
case  of  a  company  building  an  innova- 
tive electrical  generating  plant  which 


will  use  geothermal  energy  and  waste 
food.  Under  the  regulation,  the  owners 
of  the  powerplant  can  take  the  geo- 
thermal credit  on  the  equipment  ex- 
tracting or  distributing  the  geother- 
mal fluids  and  the  biomass  credit  on 
the  equipment  used  in  burning  the 
wood.  However,  those  components  of 
the  powerplant  which  use  energy  from 
both  geothermal  and  biomass  sources 
cannot  qualify  for  either  credit. 

As  these  examples  illustrate,  the 
geothermal  tax  credit  regulations  de- 
veloped by  the  IRS  do  not  conform 
with  the  intent  of  Congress  in  enact- 
ing the  Energy  Tax  Act. 

The  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1979  (Public 
Law  95-618)  provides  a  residential 
energy  tax  credit  for  certain  energy 
conserving  and  renewable  energy 
source  expenditures  made  in  connec- 
tion with  a  taxpayer's  principal  resi- 
dence. The  credit  applies  to  expendi- 
tures on  energy-conserving  items  such 
as  insulation  and  storm  windows,  as 
well  as  to  investments  in  solar,  wind, 
and  geothermal  energy  property,  cate- 
gorized as  renewable  energy  source 
property.  In  this  latter  case,  the  act 
provided  that  a  credit  may  be  claimed 
for  30  percent  of  the  first  $2,000  of  ex- 
penditures and  20  percent  of  the  next 
$8,000  of  expenditures  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum credit  of  $2,200  for  expenditures 
made  after  April  19.  1977.  and  before 
January  1.  1986.  Subsequently,  the 
Crude  OU  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of 
1980  (Public  Law  96-223)  expanded 
the  renewable  energy  credit  to  40  per- 
cent of  $10,000  in  expenditures  to  a 
maximum  credit  of  $4,000  for  expendi- 
tures made  after  December  31,  1979, 
and  before  January  1. 1986. 

The  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978  also 
provided  for  a  10-percent  tax  credit  for 
investment  in  solar,  wind  and  geother- 
mal energy  equipment  used  by  busi- 
nesses. The  geothermal  energy  tax 
credit  was  increased  to  15  percent  and 
extended  through  the  end  of  1985  by 
the  Crude  Oil  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act 
of  1980. 

For  tax  purposes,  the  Energy  Tax 
Act  of  1978  defined  geothermal  energy 
in  the  following  way: 

•  •  •  the  term  "geothermal  deposit" 
means  a  geothermal  reservoir  consisting  of 
natural  heat  which  is  stored  in  rocks  or  in 
an  aqueous  liquid  or  vapor  (whether  or  not 
under  pressure). 

The  law  set  no  temperature  require- 
ment in  its  definition  of  geothermal 
energy.  In  fact,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  report  described  that  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation  was  to 
"induce  consumers  of  oil  and  gas  to 
conserve  energy  and  convert  to  alter- 
native energy  sources." 

It  is  clear  that  the  overly  restrictive 
definition  of  "geothermal  property" 
adopted  by  the  IRS  has  substantially 
lessened  the  incentives  for  homeown- 
ers or  businessmen  to  convert  to  geo- 
thermal energy  use.  Thus,  the  regula- 


tions do  not  fully  comply  with  the  leg- 
islative intent  of  the  1978  act 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Agricultural  Taxation,  I  believe 
that  the  Federal  energy  tax  laws 
should  be  fairly  administered.  That  is 
why  I  am  introducing  this  legislation. 
I  believe  it  will  make  the  existing  geo- 
thermal tax  credits  more  evenly  avail- 
able. That,  in  turn,  should  measurably 
speed  up  the  development  of  Ameri- 
ca's low  temperature  geothermal  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  fact  sheet  explaining  the 
need  for  this  legislation  and  outlining 
its  main  provisions,  and  the  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Geothermal  Tax  I^oislatior 
background  and  need 

In  its  report  on  the  EInergy  Tax  Act  of 
1978  (Public  Law  95-618),  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  stated  that  the  purposes 
of  the  legislation  were  to  "induce  consumers 
of  oil  and  gas  to  conserve  energy  and  con- 
vert to  alternative  energy  sources."  To  meet 
this  goal,  the  Energy  Tax  Act  provided 
major  tax  Incentives  for  the  production  of 
energy  from  such  resources  as  geothermal, 
solar,  wind,  and  biomass.  These  incentives— 
mostly  in  the  form  of  tax  credits,  deduc- 
tions, and  allowances— have  generated  un- 
precedented interest  in  developing  alterna- 
tive energy  projects. 

However,  regulations  issued  in  1981  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  have  drastically 
limited  the  application  of  the  alternative 
energy  incentives  enacted  in  1978  and  reaf- 
firmed and  expanded  by  the  Crude  Oil 
Windfall  Profite  Tax  Act  of  1980  (Public 
Law  96-223).  With  regard  to  geothermal 
energy,  four  specific  limitations  imposed  by 
the  IRS  appear  to  run  contrary  to  Congres- 
sional intent: 

Only  water  of  a  temperature  of  122'F 
(50'C)  or  greater  is  considered  "geothermal 
energy."  even  though  the  Energy  Tax  Act 
itself  contains  no  temperature  threshold.  As 
a  result,  homeowners  or  businesses  with 
water  cooler  than  122*F  cannot  qualify  for 
the  residential  or  business  energy  invest- 
ment credits.' 

A  homeowner  who  installs  a  geothermal 
system  to  heat  his  residence  cannot  qualify 
for  the  residential  energy  credit  unless  100 
percent  of  the  energy  in  the  system  is  sup- 
plied by  geothermal  sources.  Geothermal 
energy  systems  often  include  (>eaking  equip- 
ment fueled  by  oil,  gas,  or  coal.  This  pealt- 
ing  equipment  typically  provides  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  total  annual  energy  load, 
since  it  is  only  used  on  the  coldest  days  of 
the  year.  But.  such  peaking  equipment 
would  disqualify  the  system. 

A  business  that  installs  geothermal  equip- 
ment cannot  qualify  for  the  energy  invest- 
ment credit  if  the  geothermal  fluids  are 
mixed  with  energy  from  another  source. 
Geothermal  resources  may  not.  in  some  in- 
stances, be  hot  enough  to  fully  satisfy  an  in- 
dustrial process  heat  requirement.  However, 
by  adding  a  few  degrees  to  the  heat  supplied 
from  the  geothemal  source,  it  will  often  be 


'  The  residentiAl  credit  Is  40  percent  of  the  first 
tlO.OOO  of  qualifying  expenditures  and  the  business 
credit  for  qusJlfying  equipment  is  IS  percent. 


poMible  to  displace  a  large  fraction  of  the 
conventional  fuel  consumed  in  the  plant. 
Under  the  IRS  limitation,  if  a  geothermal 
system  requires  even  a  minimal  addition  of 
non-geothermal  heat,  then  the  entire 
system  becomes  ineligible  for  the  energy  tax 
credit. 

A  company  building  an  electric  power- 
plant  using  geothermal  and  energy  from  an- 
other alternative  energy  resource,  such  aa 
biomass.  can  take  the  geothermal  credit  on 
the  equipment  run  solely  on  geothermal 
energy  and  the  biomass  credit  on  the  equip- 
ment fueled  exclusively  by  wood.  But,  thoae 
components  of  the  plant  using  both  geo- 
thermal and  biomass  energy  cannot  qualify 
for  either  credit. 

&1337 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

(a)  Clarification  or  DiriNrnoN  or  Ok>- 
THERMAL  E^NERCY.  Paragraph  (3)  of  section 
613(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  C^ode  of  1954 
(defining  geothermal  deposit)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(3)     GEOTHERMAL     ENERGY     DEriNBD.— Por 

purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  term  'geo- 
thermal energy'  means  the  natural  heat  of 
the  earth  (at  any  temperature)  which  is 
stored  in  roclcs,  an  aqueous  liquid  or  vapor 
(whether  or  not  under  pressure),  or  any 
other  medium.  A  geothermal  well  shall  in 
no  case  be  treated  as  a  gas  well  for  purposes 
of  this  section  or  section  613A.  and  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  any  geothermal  prop- 
erty which  is  located  outside  the  United 
States  or  its  possessions.". 

(b)  CLARincATioN  OF  Afpucation  of  Busi- 
ness Credit  and  Residential  Credit  to 
Geothermal  Property.- 

(1)  Subparagraph  (D)  of  section  44C(cX7) 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "In  the  case  of  a 
system  which  uses  both  geothermal  energy 
and  an  energy  source  not  eligible  for  the 
credit  under  this  section,  all  of  the  equip- 
ment comprising  the  system  shall  be  eligible 
for  the  credit  if.  on  a  British  thermal  unit 
(Btu)  iMsis,  geothermal  energy  provides 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  energy  in  a  typ- 
ical year  for  which  the  system  is  designed. 
If  less  than  80  percent  of  the  energy  is  sup- 
plied by  geothermal  energy,  the  credit  shall 
apply  to  those  portions  of  the  system  which 
produce,  distribute,  transfer,  extract,  or  use 
energy  which  is  more  than  50  percent  sup- 
plied by  geothermal  energy  (on  an  annual 
Btu  basis).". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  48  (1)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(D)  application  of  credit  under  section  46 
to  equipment  which  uses  both  geothermal 
energy  and  another  energy  source.— 

(i)  In  the  case  of  a  system  which  uses  both 
geothermal  energy  and  an  energy  source 
not  eligible  for  the  credit  under  Section  46, 
all  of  the  equipment  comprising  the  system 
shall  be  eligible  for  the  credit  for  Solar, 
Wind,  or  Geothermal  Property  under  sec- 
tion 46(aK2MC)  if,  on  a  British  thermal  unit 
(Btu)  basis,  geothermal  energy  provides 
more  than  80  prcent  of  the  energy  in  a  typi- 
cal year  for  which  the  system  is  designed.  If 
less  than  80  percent  of  the  energy  is  sup- 
plied by  geothermal  energy,  the  credit  shall 
apply  to  those  portions  of  the  system  which 
produce,  distribute,  transfer,  extract,  or  use 
energy  which  is  more  than  50  percent  sup- 
plied by  geothermal  energy  (on  an  annual 
Btu  basis). 
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(U)  In  the  case  of  a  system  which  used 
both  geothermftl  energy  and  another  energy 
■ource  eligible  for  the  credit  under  section 
46  (such  as  biomass.  solar,  wind,  ocean  ther- 
mal, or  hydroelectric),  all  of  the  equipment 
comprising  the  system  (up  to,  but  not  in- 
cluding the  electrical  transmission  stage  In 
the  case  of  an  electrical  generation  facility) 
shall  be  eligible  for  the  credit  for  solar, 
wind,  or  geotbermal  property  under  section 
46(aX2KC)  if,  on  a  Btu  basis,  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  energy  in  a  typical  year  for 
which  the  system  is  designed.  Is  supplied  by 
geothermal  energy,  or  any  of  the  other 
forms  of  energy  eligible  for  the  credit  under 
section  48,  or  any  combination  thereof 
(hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  subpara- 
graph as  qualified  sources').  If  less  than  80 
percent  of  the  energy  is  supplied  by  quali- 
fied sources,  the  credit  shall  apply  to  those 
portions  of  the  system  which  produce,  dis- 
tribute, transfer,  extract,  or  use  energy 
which  Is  more  than  50  percent  supplied  by 
such  qualified  sources  (on  an  annual  Btu 
buds).". 

(C)  CONTORMniG  ASfXHSIIZMT. 

(1)  Clause  (ii)  of  section  44C(cK2KB)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  "any  geo- 
Uiermal  deposit"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "geothermal  energy". 

(2)  Clause  (i)  of  section  44C(cMSKA)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"energy  derived  from  the  geothermal  depos- 
its" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "geother- 
mal energy". 

(3)  Clause  (Wii)  of  section  48(1H3KA)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"energy  derived  from  a  geothermal  deposit" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "geothermal 
energy". 

(4)  CTause  (ii)  of  section  57(aHllMD)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(ii)  all  geothermal  properties.". 

(5)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  263  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "any  geo- 
thermal deposit"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "geothermal  energy". 

(6)  Subparagraph  (E)  of  section  465(cMl) 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"geothermal  deposits"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "geothermal  energy". 

(7)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  613(c)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  strking  out  "geother- 
mal deposit"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"geothermal  well". 

(8)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  613  of  such 
C(xle  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "deposits"  each  place  it 
appears  in  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "properties",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "deposfts"  in  the  sub- 
section heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"PROPKRTIES". 

(9)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  614  of  such 
Code  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "geothermal  deposits" 
in  the  text  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"geothermal  wells",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "geothermal  deposits" 
in  the  subsection  heading  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "geothermal  wells". 

(10)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  614(c)  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out  "oil 
and  gas  wells  and  geothermal  deposits"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"oil.  gas.  and  geothermal  wells".* 


JMI 


By  Mr.  ROLLINGS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.  1238.  A  biU  to  encourage  and  pro- 
mote the  continued  leadership  of  the 
United  States  in  ocean  policy,  and  for 
other  punx>ses;  to  the  Committee  on 


Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

matioral  (xxam  poucy  commission  act  of 
ists 
•  Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  create 
a  blue-ribbon  panel  whose  purpose  is 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  set  of  rec- 
ommendations for  U.S.  ocean  policy, 
based  on  an  evaluation  of  our  current 
international  and  domestic  ocean  in- 
terests. This  panel  would  be  known  as 
the  National  Ocean  Policy  Commis- 
sion. It  is  patterned  on  the  highly  suc- 
cessful Stratton  Commission  of  the 
mid-1960's  which  generated  many  of 
the  ideas  and  recommendations  that 
underlie  our  present-day  network  of 
(x:ean  law  and  policy.  I  am  honored  to 
l}e  joined  on  this  bill  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  Senator  Pell,  who  has  been  a 
loyal  and  vigorous  defender  of  this  Na- 
tion's ocean  interests  throughout  his 
career  in  National  Government. 

The  Stratton  Commission,  formally 
named  the  Commission  on  Marine  Sci- 
ence, Engineering,  and  Resources,  was 
established  by  legislation  enacted  a 
few  months  before  my  first  days  in  the 
Senate.  I  watched  the  work  of  that 
Commission  for  the  next  2  years,  and 
was  impressed  by  the  teamwork,  esprit 
de  corps,  and  inspiration  of  its  mem- 
bers and  staff.  The  recommendations 
in  the  Commission's  landmark  report, 
"Our  Nation  and  the  Sea,"  led  to  the 
creation  of  a  lead  civilian  ocean 
agency  (NOAA),  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act,  the  estuarine  sanc- 
tuaries program,  the  ocean  dumping 
research  program,  expanded  sea  grant 
marine  advisory  services,  and  a  variety 
of  atmospheric  programs  like  the 
world  weather  watch. 

Much  has  transpired  since  the  Strat- 
ton Commission  published  its  report  in 
January  1969.  Only  a  few  months  ago 
did  we  see  a  treaty  emerge  from  the 
exhausting  and  exhaustive  Third 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea.  That  event  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  a  period  when  our  Nation 
will  have  to  determine  how  to  prcxieed 
while  much  of  the  world  works  toward 
the  implementation  of  a  treaty  that 
we  have  not  signed.  The  Coast  Guard 
is  faced  with  the  dilenuna  of  how  to 
make  the  most  effective  use  of  dwin- 
dling resources  in  light  of  such  major 
new  commitments  as  fisheries  law  en- 
forcement, drug  interdiction,  and 
marine  environmental  protection. 
These  were  responsibilities  that  the 
Coast  Guard,  winding  down  its  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  would  have  had 
difficulty  predicting  in  1969. 

At  the  time  of  the  Stratton  Commis- 
sion, there  was  an  awareness  of  the 
national  value  of  programs  that  em- 
ployed Federal  funds  to  bring  our 
many  levels  of  government  together 
on  issues.  This  is  the  spirit  of  the 
coastal  zone  management  and  sea 
grant  college  programs.  The  coastal 


zone  program  was  not  even  in  exist- 
ence in  1969  and  sea  grant  was  Jtist 
getting  started.  Now  some  26  coastal 
States  have  coastal  zone  management 
systems.  And  a  collaborative  network 
of  universities,  industry,  and  State  and 
\ocal  governments  has  been  forged 
through  sea  grant  matching  funds,  for 
the  advancement  of  the  marine  econo- 
my and  education  and  research  in 
fields  of  marine  expertise.  In  1983  we 
face  great  budgetary  pressures  and  the 
administration  has  suggested  that  the 
States  and  private  sector  can  keep 
these  worthwhile  activities  going  with- 
out Federal  help. 

A  National  Ocean  Policy  Commis- 
sion will  present  us  with  an  opportuni- 
ty to  gain  the  insights  of  thoughtful, 
dedicated  individuals  into  the  direc- 
tion (x:ean  policy  should  take  amid 
these  rapidly  changing  circumstances. 

The  Commission  can  take  a  look  at 
U.S.  international  ocean  policy,  insu- 
lated from  the  political  controversy 
surrounding  the  President's  decision 
not  to  sign  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty. 
It  will  also  be  able  to  make  a  fresh 
evaluation  of  the  appropriate  function 
and  location  of  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration 
within  the  executive  branch.  Such  an 
evaluation  is  especially  important 
since  the  President's  decision  to  seek 
creation  of  a  Department  of  Trade  has 
been  silent  on  plans  for  NOAA  if  the 
reorganization  is  accomplished.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Commission  can  recom- 
mend the  proper  balance  of  responsi- 
bilities among  Federal,  State,  local, 
and  private  interests— an  essential  task 
before  a  fair,  reasoned  judgment  can 
be  made  on  how  much  of  our  ocean 
programs  should  be  borne  by  the 
States. 

In  this  bill  we  seek  to  establish  a 
body  whose  members  are  knowledge- 
able and  experienced  in  ocean  policy 
matters  and  come  from  diverse  back- 
grounds with  consumer  and  environ- 
mental groups,  marine  industries,  and 
the  academic  community.  In  addition, 
we  would  have  gubernatorial  and  con- 
gressional advisers  to  insure  that  the 
Commission  makes  its  recommenda- 
tions with  an  understanding  of  the  po- 
litical context. 

In  the  foreword  to  "Our  Nation  and 
the  Sea"  the  Stratton  Commission 
made  the  following  closing  statement: 

The  Commission  harbors  no  illusions  that 
it  has  provided  final  answers  to  the  multi- 
tude of  questions  that  relate  to  the  future 
of  the  seas.  Indeed,  the  legislation  of  1966 
itself  was  envisaged  by  the  Congress  only  as 
a  first  step,  and  we  recognize  that  no  report, 
no  program,  can  be  valid  for  all  time.  But 
we  earnestly  hope  that  the  work  of  this 
Commission  will  lead  to  constructive  action 
and  a  major  advance  for  our  Nation  and  the 
Sea. 

This  is  a  modest  statement  by  a 
group  that  succeeded  in  producing  a 
genuine  blueprint  for  action.  I  would 
hope  that  the  commission  contemplat- 


ed by  this  bill  will  produce  recommen- 
dations as  effective  in  making  further 
advances  for  our  Nation  and  the  sea.* 
•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  today  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na. Senator  Hollings,  in  introducing 
legislation  to  create  a  new  U.S.  Ocean 
Commission— a  Commission  to  be 
charged  with  analyzing,  reviewing,  and 
formulating  policy  recommendations 
concerning  our  myriad  domestic  and 
international  oceans  interests.  It  is  my 
hope  that  with  the  creation  of  this 
Commission,  U.S.  oceans  policy  will  be 
removed  from  the  political  morass  into 
which  it  has  fallen. 

I  need  not  reiterate  at  length,  at  this 
time,  my  well-known  views  on  the  ill- 
conceived  decisions  by  the  President  to 
reject  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty,  fi- 
nally negotiated  after  years  of  effort 
and  compromise;  and  to  go  ahead,  pre- 
cipitously in  my  view,  to  establish  an 
exclusive  economic  zone  (EEZ)  within 
200  miles  of  our  shores.  However,  I 
will  say  that  the  price  the  President 
has  paid  for  all  the  rankling  over 
these  decisions,  both  in  and  outside  of 
the  administration,  has  been  the  cre- 
ation of  an  environment  in  which 
sound  and  well-informed  policy  formu- 
lation has  become  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult, if  not  imposible.  This  has  led  to  a 
vacuum  in  U.S.  oceans  policy,  as  it  re- 
lates to  international  affairs.  In  addi- 
tion, U.S.  oceans  policy  has  suffered 
domestically  from  lack  of  leadership 
from  the  administration  with  regard 
to  the  promotion  of  the  wise  use  and 
compatible  development  of  our  marine 
resources. 

In  order  to  remove  such  an  impor- 
tant subject  from  this  charged  envi- 
ronment. Senator  Holungs  and  I  are 
today  proposing  the  establishment  of 
an  Ocean  Commission.  The  proposed 
Commission  will  be  made  up  of  15 
members  to  be  chosen  from  Federal 
agencies,  academia,  industry,  and 
public  interest  groups  involved  in  vari- 
ous ocean  uses.  Several  Members  from 
the  House  and  Senate  as  well  as  eight 
gubernatorial  representatives  repre- 
senting various  regions  will  also  serve 
as  advisers  to  the  Commission.  The 
President  will  select  the  non-Federal 
Government  members  of  the  Conunis- 
sion  from  two  bipartisan  lists  of  indi- 
viduals rep^'esenting  oceans  experts 
and  interested  parties  submitted  to 
him  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  and 
the  Senate  majority  leader.  The  Com- 
mission will  be  broadly  charged  with 
reviewing  current  laws,  regulations, 
and  policies  which  effect  U.S.  oceans 
interests,  and  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent on  a  comprehensive  national 
oceans  policy  that  encompasses  inter- 
national and  domestic  considerations 
and  reflects  our  overall  national  inter- 
est. The  Commission  will  cease  to 
function  after  the  2-year  schedule  pro- 
vided in  the  bill,  following  the  submis- 


sion of  a  written  report  on  its  findings 
and  recommendations.  The  costs  to 
the  taxpayer  will  be  modest,  and  the 
potential  benefits  of  a  carefully 
framed  oceans  policy  immense. 

As  you  probably  are  aware  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  is  not  the  first  time  Con- 
gress has  created  an  oceans  commis- 
sion to  review,  analyze,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  UJS.  oceans 
policy.  In  1966,  pursuant  to  the 
Marine  Resources  and  Elngineerlng 
Development  Act,  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Marine  sicience.  Engineering, 
and  Resources  was  established.  This 
Commission  which  came  to  be  known 
as  the  Stratton  Commission,  after  its 
distinguished  Chairman,  Julius  A. 
Stratton  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  la- 
bored for  2  years,  and  in  that  time 
very  successfully  fulfilled  its  mandate 
to  Investigate  and  make  recommenda- 
tions on  a  vast  array  of  marine  prob- 
lems. 

The  comprehensive  final  report  of 
the  Stratton  Commission  provided  an 
in-depth  examination  of  both  current 
and  long-term  developments  with  re- 
spect to  the  future  management  and 
development  of  the  living  and  nonliv- 
ing resources  of  the  oceans;  with  re- 
spect the  necessity  and  possible  meth- 
ods for  protection  the  marine  environ- 
ment; and  with  respect  to  the  national 
security  and  the  economic  imperative 
for  promoting  the  advancement  of 
marine  science  and  technology.  Fur- 
ther, the  Commission  recognized  the 
need  for  a  new  international  legal/po- 
litical framework  if  the  United  States 
is  to  successfully  explore  and  exploit 
the  riches  of  the  oceans  beyond  our 
territorial  waters.  Last  but  by  no 
means  least,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended that  an  independent  agency 
be  created  to  act  as  the  umbrella  orga- 
nization to  rationalize  our  policy  for- 
mulation with  respect  to  the  vast  and 
often  conflicting  issues  and  overlap- 
ping jurisdictions  which  have  come  to 
characterize  oceans  matters.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  creation  of  the  very 
successful  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  (NOAA). 

As  you  can  see,  the  very  fruitful 
work  of  the  Stratton  Commission  of 
the  1960's  provided  an  ambitious 
agenda  for  U.S.  policymakers  to 
pursue  in  the  1970's.  It  is  my  hope 
that  after  the  2-year  period  of  delib- 
erations by  our  newly  proposed  Com- 
mission, it  will  prove  as  successful  as 
the  Stratton  Commission  in  develop- 
ing an  ambitious,  comprehensive,  and 
well-balanced  agenda  for  the  1980's 
and  1990's.  I  caimot  stress  too  strongly 
how  important  it  is  that  the  United 
States  adopt  and  pursue  such  an 
agenda.  Perhaps  the  words  of  the 
Stratton  Commission  express  it  best: 

How  fully  and  wisely  the  United  States 
uses  the  sea  in  the  decades  ahead  will  affect 
profoundly  its  security,  its  economy,  its  abil- 
ity to  meet  increasing  demands  for  food  and 
raw  materials,  its  position  and  influence  in 


the  world  community,  and  the  quality  of 
the  environment  in  which  its  people  live.* 


By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
S.  1239.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment and  implementation  of  pro- 
grams for  children  and  youth  camp 
safety;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH  CAMP  SAPETY  ACT 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  the 
Children  and  Youth  Camp  Safety  Act. 
For  well  over  a  decade  my  former  col- 
league from  Connecticut,  Senator  Ri- 
blcoff,  and  I  have  worked  to  provide 
protection  for  youngsters  who  attend 
our  Nation's  summer  camps.  We  have 
pointed  out  that  while  8  to  10  million 
boys  and  girls  attend  10,000  summer 
camps  each  year,  only  10  States  have 
any  type  of  agency  responsible  for 
monitoring  camp  conditions  and  oper- 
ations. We  have  urged  this  body  to 
pass  legislation  that  establishes  a  Fed- 
eral role  in  aiding  States  to  develop 
camp  health  and  safety  standards.  Un- 
fortunately, no  affirmative  steps  haw 
yet  been  taken. 

It  is  hard  to  believe,  but  most  States 
make  no  effort  to  safeguard  our  mil- 
lions of  camping  youngsters  by  requir- 
ing that  any  minimum  safety  stand- 
ards be  met.  Each  summer  we  see  the 
results:  drownings,  accidental  shoot- 
ings, blindings,  and  disabling  injuries. 
To  an  alarming  extent,  these  are  the 
results  of  poorly  trained  camp  staffs, 
many  of  whom  are  juveniles  them- 
selves, and  dilapidated  facilities  that 
are  somehow  thought  adequate  for 
camping  youngsters  imder  the  guise  of 
roughing  it. 

In  March  of  1978  my  constituent. 
Mitch  Kurman  of  Westport,  Conn.,  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Subcommit- 
tee on  Child  and  Human  Development 
and  forcefully  presented  the  case  for 
Federal  camp  safety  legislation.  Mitch 
lost  his  own  son  in  a  tragic  camping 
accident  in  Maine  and  he  has  devoted 
many  years  to  documenting  camp  acci- 
dents and  unsafe  camp  conditions 
throughout  the  United  States.  He  has 
aroused  the  conscience  of  many  Amer- 
icans and  I  commend  him  for  his  tire- 
less efforts  on  behalf  of  meaningful 
camp  safety  standards. 

States  are  well  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem. Yet  the  protection  necessary  to 
safeguard  the  health  and  well-beiiig  of 
our  Nation's  youth  has  not  yet  materi- 
alized. In  an  effort  to  prevent  future 
deaths  or  accidents,  this  bill  would 
provide  for  Federal  financial  and  tech- 
nical aid  to  States  to  encourage  them 
to  develop  programs  for  implementing 
youth  camp  safety  standards.  Further- 
more, this  measure  would  insure  that 
States  and  youth  camps  are  not  over- 
burdened by  necessary  Federal  regula- 
tions. It  would  essentially  direct  any 
Federal  standard  promulgated  by  the 
Office  of  Youth  Camp  Safety  to  the 
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Congress  for  Its  approval  within  60 
days. 

Now.  let  us  woili  expeditiously.  Mr. 
President,  to  see  that  In  this  session  of 
Congress  prompt  and  favorable  action 
wHl  be  taken  to  alleviate  this  persist- 
ent problem  of  camp  accidents.  Early 
passage  will  mean  one  less  summer  of 
disability  or  death  due  to  preventable 
ounplng  accidents. 

BCr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bUl  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

S.1239 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffreu  assevMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Children  and 
Youth  Camp  Safety  Act". 

STATDoarr  or  pukposb 

Sac  2.  (a)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
|MX>tect  and  safeguard  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  youth  of  the  Nation  attending 
day  camps,  residential  camps,  short-term 
group  camps,  travel  camps,  trip  camps, 
primitive  or  outpost  camps,  and  Federal  rec- 
reational youth  camps,  by  providing  for  es- 
tablishment of  Federal  standards  for  safe 
operation  of  youth  camps,  to  provide  Feder- 
al financial  and  technical  assistance  to  the 
States  in  order  to  encourage  them  to  devel- 
op programs  and  plans  for  implementing 
safety  standards  for  youth  camps,  and  to 
provide  for  the  Federal  implementation  of 
safety  standards  for  youth  camps  in  States 
which  do  not  implement  such  standards  and 
for  Federal  recreational  youth  camps,  there- 
by providing  assurance  to  parents  and  inter- 
ested citizens  that  youth  camps  and  Federal 
recreational  youth  camps  meet  minimum 
safety  standards. 

(b)  In  order  to  protect  and  safeguard  ade- 
quately the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
children  and  youth  of  the  Nation  attending 
camps,  it  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  that 
youth  camp  safety  standards  be  applicable 
to  intrastate  as  well  as  interstate  youth 
camp  operators. 

OOHGBSSSIOHAL  nfTDIT  KBGAKDDIG  STATE 
INVOLVKMENT 

Sbc.  3.  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
the  States  assume  resi>onsibility  for  the  de- 
velopment and  enforcement  of  effective 
youth  camp  safety  standards.  The  Secretary 
shall  provide,  in  addition  to  financial  and 
technical  assistance,  consultative  services 
necessary  to  assist  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  State  youth  camp  safety 
standards. 

DKriMrrioHS 
Sac.  4.  For  purposes  of  this  Act: 
(1)  The  term  "youth  camp"  means  any 
residential  camp,  day  camp,  short-term 
group  camp,  troop  camp,  travel  camp,  trip 
camp,  primitive  or  outpost  camp,  or  Federal 
recreational  youth  camp  located  on  private 
or  public  land,  which— 

(A)  is  conducted  as  a  youth  camp  for  the 
same  ten  or  more  campers  under  eighteen 
years  of  age; 

(B)  may  include  activities  promoted  or  ad- 
vertised as  something  other  than  a  youth 
camp,  but  offers  youth  camp  activities: 

(C)  may  include  any  site  or  facility  pri- 
marily designed  for  other  purposes,  such  as, 
but  not  limited  to,  any  school,  playground, 
reaort.  or  wilderness  area;  and 


(D)  may  include  any  site  or  facility  adver- 
tised aa  a  camp  for  youth  regardless  of  ac- 
tivities offered. 

(2)  The  term  "youth  camp  activities"  in- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to,  such  waterfront 
activities  as  swimming,  diving,  boating,  life- 
saving,  canoeing,  sailing,  and  slLindlving; 
such  other  activities  as  archery,  riflery, 
horseback  riding,  hiking,  and  mountain 
climbing,  and  other  sports  and  athletics: 
and  campcraft  aiid  nature  study  activities, 
under  the  auspices  of  a  youth  camp  opera- 
tor. The  term  does  not  include— 

(A)  the  activities  of  a  family  and  its  guests 
carried  out  as  a  purely  social  activity; 

(B)  regularly  scheduled  meetings  of  volim- 
tary  organizations  such  as  the  Oirl  Scouts 
or  Boy  Scouts  that  do  not  involve  camping 
experience: 

(C)  regularly  scheduled  athletic  events 
that  do  not  involve  camping  experience: 

(D)  bona  fide  extracurricular  activities 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  schools: 

(E)  learning  experiences  in  the  arts  and 
drama  or  conferences  of  forums;  and 

(F)  activities  carried  on  in  private  homes. 

(3)  The  term  "permanent  campsite" 
means  a  campground  wnich  is  continuously 
or  periodically  used  for  camping  purposes 
for  a  portion  of  a  day  by  a  youth  camp  oper- 
ator, which  may  or  may  not  include  tempo- 
rary or  permanent  structures  and  installed 
facilities. 

(4)  The  term  "residential  camp"  means  a 
youth  camp  operating  on  a  permanent 
campsite  for  four  or  more  consecutive 
twenty-four-hour  days. 

(5)  The  term  "day  camp"  means  a  youth 
camp  operated  on  a  permanent  campsite  for 
all  or  part  of  the  day  but  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  a  day  and  which  is  conducted  for 
at  least  five  days  during  a  two-week  period, 
but  does  not  include— 

(A)  swimming  facilities  operated  by  a 
public  agency  or  by  a  private  organization 
on  a  meml>ership  basis,  except  where  that 
private  organization  utilizes  such  facilities 
as  part  of  a  youth  camp; 

(B)  a  day  care  center  except  where  the 
center  operates  a  day  camp;  or 

(C)  playgrounds  and  other  recreational  fa- 
cilities provided  for  neighborhood  use  by 
local  public  agencies. 

<6)  The  term  "troop  camp"  means  a  youth 
camp  which  provides  youth  camp  activities 
conducted  for  not  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  a  day  for  organized  groups  of  campers 
sponsored  by  a  voluntary  organization  serv- 
ing children  and  youth. 

(7)  The  term  "short-term  group  camp" 
means  an  organized  camping  activity  of 
more  than  twenty-four  but  less  than  a 
ninety-six-hour  period  for  groups,  clul>s,  and 
troops  of  campers  sponsored  by  an  organiza- 
tion or  person. 

(8)  The  term  "travel  camp"  means  a  youth 
camp  which  provides  youth  camp  activities 
conducted  for  not  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  a  day  and  which  uses  motorized  trans- 
portation to  move  campers  as  a  group  from 
one  site  to  another  over  a  period  of  two  or 
more  days. 

(9)  The  term  "trip  camp"  means  a  youth 
camp  which  provides  youth  camp  activities 
conducted  for  not  less  than  twenty-four 
hours  a  day  which  moves  campers  under 
their  own  power  or  by  a  transportation 
mode  permitting  individual  guidance  of  a 
vehicle  or  animal  from  one  site  to  another. 

( 10)  The  term  "primitive  or  outpost  camp" 
means  a  portion  of  the  permanent  camp 
premises  or  other  site,  under  the  control  of 
the  youth  camp  operator  at  which  the  basic 
needs  for  camp  operation,  such  as  places  of 


abode,  water  supply  systems,  and  perma- 
nent toilet  and  cooking  facilities  are  not 
usually  provided. 

(11)  The  term  "Federal  recreation  camp" 
means  a  camp  or  campground  which  Is  oper- 
ated by,  or  under  contract  with,  a  Federal 
agency  to  provide  opportunities  for  recre- 
ational camping  to  campers. 

(12)  The  term  "camper"  means  any  child 
under  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  is  attend- 
ing a  youth  camp  or  engaged  in  youth  camp 
activities. 

(13)  The  term  "youth  camp  operator" 
means  any  private  or  public  agency,  organi- 
zation, or  person,  and  any  individual,  who 
operates,  owns,  or  controls,  a  youth  camp, 
whether  such  camp  is  operated  for  profit  or 
not  for  profit. 

(14)  The  term  "youth  camp  staff"  means 
any  person  or  persons  employed  by  a  youth 
camp  operator,  whether  for  compensation 
or  not,  to  supervise,  direct,  or  control  youth 
camp  activities. 

(15)  The  term  "youth  camp  director" 
means  the  individual  on  the  premises  of  any 
youth  camp  who  has  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  administration  of  program  op- 
erations and  supportive  services  for  such 
youth  camp  and  for  the  supervision  of  the 
youth  camp  staff  of  such  camp. 

(16)  The  term  "youth  camp  safety  stand- 
ards" means  criteria  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
designed  to  provide  to  each  camper  safe  and 
healthful  conditions,  facilities,  and  equip- 
ment which  are  free  from  hazards  that  are 
causing,  or  are  likely  to  cause,  death,  serious 
illness,  or  serious  physical  harm,  including 
adequate  supervision  to  prevent  injury  or 
accident,  and  safety  instruction  by  properly 
qualified  personnel,  wherever  or  however 
such  camp  activities  are  conducted  and  with 
due  consideration  to  the  type  of  camp  in- 
volved and  to  conditions  existing  in  nature. 
The  criteria  shall  address  areas  including— 
but  not  limited  to— personnel  qualifications 
for  director  and  staff:  ratio  of  staff  to  camp- 
ers; sanitation  and  public  health:  personal 
health,  first  aid  and  medical  services:  food 
handliitg.  mass  feeding  and  cleanliness; 
water  supply  sjid  waste  disposal:  water 
safety,  including  use  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
swimming  and  boating  equipment  and  prac- 
tices; firearms  safety:  vehicle  condition  and 
operation;  building  and  site  design;  equip- 
ment: and  condition  and  density  of  use. 

(17)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services. 

(18)  The  term  "State"  includes  each  of 
the  several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pacific. 

(19)  The  term  "serious  violation"  means 
any  violation  in  a  youth  camp  if  there  is 
substantial  probability  that  death  or  serious 
physical  harm  could  result,  unless  the  oper- 
ator did  not,  and  could  not,  with  the  exer- 
cise of  reasonable  diligence  luiow  of  the 
presence  of  the  violation. 

(20)  The  term  "consultative  services" 
means  (A)  advice  on  the  interpretation  or 
applicability  of  the  general  duty  under  sec- 
tion 5,  of  the  general  duty  under  State  law 
required  by  section  8(b)(2),  or  of  youth 
camp  safety  standards,  and  (B)  advice  on 
the  most  effective  methods  of  complying 
with  such  duties  and  such  standards. 

(21)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Di- 
rector of  Youth  Camp  Safety  established 
under  section  6. 

(22)  The  term  "special  population"  means 
a  group  of  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
capped youth. 
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Sec.  S.  Each  youth  camp  operator  shall 
provide  to  each  camper— 

(1)  safe  and  healthful  conditions,  facili- 
ties, and  equipment  which  are  free  from  rec- 
ognized hazards  which  cause,  or  are  likely  to 
cause,  death,  serious  illness,  or  serious  phys- 
ical harm,  and 

(2)  adequate  and  qualified  instruction  and 
supervision  of  youth  camp  activities  at  all 
times,  wherever  or  however  such  youth 
camp  activities  are  conducted  and  with  due 
consideration  existing  in  nature. 

DUtECTOS  OF  YOUTH  CAMP  SATETT 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  is  established  in  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  an  Office  of  Youth 
Camp  Safety  which  shall  be  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector of  Youth  Camp  Safety.  In  the  per- 
formance of  his  functions  under  this  Act, 
the  Director  shall  be  directly  responsible  to 
the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  and  have  experience  in  the  field 
of  the  operation  of  youth  camps.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Director  shall  be  in  the  competi- 
tive service  under  section  2102  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  prepare  and  submit 
a  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress, on  or  before  January  1  of  each  year, 
on  the  activities  carried  out  under  this  Act. 
including  the  statistics  submitted  to  and 
compiled  by  the  Director  under  section 
11(c).  Such  report  shall  include  the  certifi- 
cation required  under  section  8(d). 

PBOMITLCATIOH  OP  YOUTH  CAMP  SAPETY 
STANDARDS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Director  shall  develop, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  and 
shall  by  rule,  promulgate,  modify,  or  revoke 
youth  camp  safety  standards.  In  developing 
such  standards,  the  Director  shall  consult 
with  the  Federal  Advisory  Council  on  Youth 
Camp  Safety  established  under  section  IS. 
with  SUte  officials,  and  with  representa- 
tives of  appropriate  public  and  private  orga- 
nizations, and  shall  consider  existing  State 
regulations  and  standards,  and  standards 
developed  by  private  organizations  which 
are  applicable  to  youth  camp  safety,  and 
shall  make  such  suitable  distinctions  in  such 
standards  as  are  necessary  and  appropriate 
in  order  to  recognize  the  differences  In  con- 
ditions and  operations  among  residential 
camps,  day  camps,  short-term  group  camps, 
travel  camps,  trip  camps,  primitive  or  out- 
post camps.  Federal  recreational  youth 
camps  and  camps  serving  special  popula- 
tions. The  Director  shall  promulgate  the 
standards  required  by  this  section  within 
one  year  after  the  effective  day  of  this  Act. 
Such  standards  shall  take  effect  in  each 
State  at  the  completion  of  the  first  regular 
legislative  session  of  such  State  which 
begins  after  the  date  on  which  such  stand- 
ards are  promulgated. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Director  shall,  l>efore  promulgat- 
ing any  standard  under  subsection  (a),  or 
any  rule  or  regulation  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  transmit  such  proposed 
standiu^  rule,  or  regulation  to  each  House 
of  the  Congress.  No  such  proposed  standard, 
rule,  or  regulation  may  take  effect  if  either 
House  of  the  Congress  adopts  a  resolution, 
within  sixty  legislative  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  after  such  proposed 
standard,  rule,  or  regulation  is  transmitted 
by  the  Director,  which  disapproves  such 
proposed  standard,  rule,  or  regulation.  Any 
such  resolution  shall  void  the  proposed 
standard,  rule,  or  regulation  involved.  The 
failure  of  either  House  of  the  Congress  to 


adopt  any  such  resolution  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  an  expression  by  the  Congress 
that  the  standard,  rule,  or  regulation  in- 
volved is  within  the  scope  of  authority  dele- 
gated to  the  Director  by  this  Act. 

STATE  JURISDICnON  AHD  STATE  FLAMS 

Sbc.  8.  (a)  During  the  two-year  period 
after  the  initial  promulgation  of  Federal 
standards  and  annually  thereafter  any 
State  which,  at  any  time,  desires  to  assume 
responsibility  for  development  and  enforce- 
ment of  comprehensive  youth  camp  safety 
standards  applicable  to  youth  camps  in  the 
State  (other  than  Federal  recreational 
youth  camps  operated  by  a  Federal  agency) 
shall  submit  a  State  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  such  standards  and  their  enforce- 
ment. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  approve  a  plan  sub- 
mitted by  a  State  under  subsection  (a),  or 
any  modification  thereof,  if  the  Director  de- 
termines that  such  plan— 

(1)  designates  a  State  agency  as  the 
agency  responsible  for  administering  the 
plan  throughout  the  State, 

(2)  provides  that  each  youth  camp  opera- 
tor has  the  same  general  duty  under  State 
law  as  is  provided  under  section  5, 

(3)  provides,  after  consultation  with  youth 
camp  operators  and  other  interested  parties 
in  that  State,  for  adoption  and  enforcement 
of  comprehensive  youth  camp  safety  stand- 
ards which  standards  (and  the  enforcement 
of  such  standards)  are  or  will  be  at  least  as 
effective  in  providing  safe  operation  of 
youth  camps  in  the  State  as  the  standards 
promulgated  under  section  7.  and  provides 
that  where  penalties  are  not  employed  as  a 
meth(xi  of  enforcement  of  such  standards,  a 
system  of  licensing  and  loss  of  license  is  in 
effect  which  is  at  least  as  effective  as  penal- 
ties, 

(4)  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
standards  developed  under  paragraph  (3)  in 
all  youth  camps  in  the  State  which  are  op- 
erated by  the  State  or  its  political  subdivi- 
sions, 

(5)  provides  a  procedure  under  which  the 
State  agency  may— 

(A)  petition  the  appropriate  State  court  to 
seek  injunctive  relief,  which  shall  have  a 
priority  hearing  on  the  docket  of  such 
court,  to  restrain  any  condition  or  practice 
in  a  youth  camp  or  a  place  where  camp  ac- 
tivities are  conducted  where  a  danger  exists 
which  would  reasonably  l>e  expected  to 
cause  death  or  immediate  serious  physical 
harm:  or 

(B)  eliminate  the  imminence  of  such 
danger  through  the  enforcement  procedures 
otherwise  provided  by  State  law  or  regula- 
tion, which  is  at  least  as  effective  as  that 
provided  in  section  13, 

(6)  provides  for  a  procedure  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  variances  from  standards  developed 
under  paragraph  (3)  upon  application  by  a 
youth  camp  operator  showing  extraordinary 
circumstances  or  undue  hardship,  on  terms 
and  conditions  at  least  as  effective  as  that 
provided  in  section  14, 

(7)  provides  for  consultative  services  to 
youth  camps  in  the  State  with  respect  to 
the  genera]  duty  and  comprehensive  youth 
camp  safety  standards  under  such  State 
plan, 

(8)  provides  for  an  inspection  of  each  such 
youth  camp  at  least  once  a  year  during  a 
period  that  camp  is  in  operation, 

(9)  provides  for  a  State  youth  camp  advi- 
sory committee,  to  advise  the  State  agency 
on  the  general  policy  involved  in  inspection 
and  licensing  procedures  under  the  State 
plan,  which  committee  shall  include  among 
its  meml>ers  representatives  of  other  State 


agencies  concerned  with  camping  or  pro- 
grams related  thereto:  persons  representa- 
tive of  professional  or  civic  or  other  public 
or  nonprofit  private  agencies,  organisations, 
or  groups  concerned  with  organised  camp- 
ing; and  members  of  the  general  public 
having  a  special  interest  in  youth  camps, 

(10)  provides  for  a  right  of  entry  and  in- 
spection of  all  such  youth  camps  which  is  at 
least  as  effective  as  that  provided  in  section 
11. 

(11)  contains  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  State  agency  has  or  will  have  the  legal 
authority  and  qualified  personnel  necessary 
for  the  enforcement  of  such  standards, 

(12)  gives  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  State  will  devote  adequate  funds  to  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  such 
standards, 

(13)  provides  that  such  State  will  coordl- 
luite  the  inspection  efforts  of  such  State 
agency  so  that  undue  burdens  are  not 
placed  on  camp  operators  with  multiple  in- 
spections, 

(14)  provides  that  such  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Director 
may  reasonably  require, 

(15)  provides  assurances  that  State  funds 
will  be  available  to  meet  the  portions  of  the 
cost  of  carrying  out  the  plan  which  are  not 
met  by  Federal  funds,  and 

(16)  provides  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting of  funds  received  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  approve  any  State 
plan  which  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (b),  but  shall  not  finally  disapprove 
any  such  plan,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  affording  the  State  agency  reasona- 
ble notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(dXl)  The  Director  shall  review  annually 
each  of  the  State  plans  which  he  has  ap- 
proved, and  the  enforcement  thereof,  and 
shall  certify  that  each  such  plan  is  adminis- 
tered so  as  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
such  plan  and  any  assurances  contained 
therein,  and  report  such  certification  to  the 
Cortgress  in  the  annual  report  required 
under  section  6(c). 

(2)  Whenever  the  Director  finds,  after  af- 
fording due  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
State  plan  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  provision  of  the  State 
plan  (or  any  assurance  contained  therein), 
and  such  failure  would  result  in  the  failure 
to  meet  the  standards  developed  by  the  Di- 
rector under  section  7,  he  shall  (A)  notify 
the  State  agency  of  his  withdrawal  of  ap- 
proval of  such  plan  and  upon  receipt  of 
such  notice  such  plan  shall  cease  to  be  in 
effect,  but  the  State  may  retain  jurisdiction 
in  any  case  commenced  before  the  with- 
drawal of  the  plan  in  order  to  enforce  stand- 
ards under  the  plan  whenever  the  issues  in- 
volved do  not  relate  to  the  reasons  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  plan;  and  (B)  shall  notify 
such  State  agency  that  no  further  payments 
will  be  made  to  the  State  under  this  Act  (or 
in  his  discretion,  that  further  payments  to 
the  State  will  be  limited  to  programs  or  por- 
tions of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such 
failure),  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  will 
no  longer  be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he 
is  so  satisfied,  no  further  payments  may  be 
made  to  such  State  under  this  Act  (or  pay- 
ment shall  l>e  limited  to  programs  or  por- 
tions of  the  State  plan  not  affected  by  such 
failure).  Any  such  failure  of  a  State  to 
comply  with  any  provision  of  the  State  plan 
shall  not  in  any  way  impede  any  youth 
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camp  therein  pending  action  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  section. 

(e)  The  State  may  obtain  a  review  of  a  de- 
cision of  the  Director  withdrawing  approval 
of  or  rejecting  its  plan  by  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the 
State  is  located  by  filing  in  such  court 
within  thirty  days  following  receipt  of 
notice  of  such  decision  a  petition  to  modify 
or  set  aside  In  whole  or  In  part  the  action  of 
the  Director.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall 
forthwith  be  served  upon  the  Director  and 
thereupon  the  Director  shall  certify  and  file 
in  the  court  the  record  upon  which  the  deci- 
sion complained  of  was  issued  as  provided  In 
secUon  3113  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code. 
Unless  the  court  finds  that  the  Director's 
decision  in  rejecting  a  proposed  State  plan 
or  withdrawing  his  approval  of  such  plan  is 
not  supported  by  sutetantial  evidence  the 
court  shall  affirm  the  Director's  decision. 
The  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  as  provided  in  section  12S4  of 
tiUe  28,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(fKl)  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the 
Director,  is  authorized  to  make  personnel 
from  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  who  have  the  necessary  expertise, 
available  to  States  to  assist  in  developing 
State  plans,  and  in  training  State  Inspectors 
and  other  personnel  associated  with  youth 
camps.  The  Director  may  call  upon  the  ex- 
pertise of  organized  camping  groups  for 
sdch  assistance  to  Federal  and  State  person- 
nel. 

(2)  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  the 
Director,  shall  provide  technical  assistance 
and  consultative  services  necessary  to  assist 
in  the  development  and  implementation  of 
the  plan. 

GRANTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Director  shall  make  grants 
to  the  States— 

(1)  for  the  development  of  State  youth 
camp  safety  plans  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 8; 

(2)  to  carry  out  plans  approved  under  sec- 
tion 8: 

(3)  to  assist  with  plan  initiation  and  train- 
ing costs:  and 

(4)  for  the  early  operation  and  improve- 
ment of  youth  camp  safety  programs. 

Any  grant  made  under  this  section  shall  be 
based  upon  objective  criteria  which  shall  be 
established  under  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Secretary  in  order  to  insure  equitable 
distribution.  No  such  grant  may  exceed  80 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  developing  and 
carrying  out  the  State  plan. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  in  installments  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  underpayments  or 
overpayments. 

CONSULTATIVE  SEKVICBS  AND  ENPORCEMENT 

Sk.  10.  (a)  Upon  the  request  of  any  youth 
camp  operator  or  director,  or  during  any  in- 
spection under  section  U(a).  the  Director 
shall  provide  consultative  services  to  youth 
camps  in  States  which  do  not  have  in  effect 
a  State  plan  approved  under  section  8.  No 
citations  shall  be  issued  nor  shall  any  civil 
penalties  (except  penalties  for  repeated  vio- 
lations under  section  12(b))  be  proposed  by 
the  Director  upon  any  inspection  or  visit  at 
which  consultative  services  are  rendered, 
but  if.  during  such  inspection  or  visit,  an  ap- 
parent serious  violation  of  the  duty  imposed 
by  section  5.  of  any  standard,  rule,  or  order 
provided  pursuant  to  section  7.  or  of  any 
regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act 
is  discovered,  the  Director  shall  issue  a  writ- 


ten notice  to  the  youth  camp  operator  de- 
scribing with  particularity  the  nature  of  the 
violation,  and  the  action  which  must  be 
taken  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
specified  by  the  Director  for  the  abatement 
of  the  violation.  Where  a  youth  camp  opera- 
tor fails  to  comply  with  the  abatement  in- 
structions within  the  prescribed  period,  a  ci- 
tation may  be  Issued  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  or  a  civil  penalty  under  section  12 
may  be  assessed.  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  affect  in  any  maimer  any  provision  of 
this  Act  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  eliminate 
imminent  dangers. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  issue  regulations 
and  procedures  providing  for  citations  to 
youth  camp  operators  in  States  which  do 
not  have  in  effect  a  State  plan  approved 
under  section  8  for  any  violation  of  the  duty 
imposed  by  section  S.  of  any  standard,  rule 
or  order  promulgated  pursuant  to  section  7. 
or  of  any  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  Each  citation  shall  fix  a  reasonable 
time  for  abatement  of  the  violation.  The  Di- 
rector may  prescrilie  procedures  for  the  is- 
suance of  a  notice  in  lieu  of  a  citation  with 
respect  to  minor  violations  which  have  no 
direct  or  immediate  or  serious  relationship 
to  safety  or  health. 

(c)  The  Director  shall  afford  an  opportu- 
nity for  a  hearing  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 554  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  to 
any  youth  camp  operator  Issued  a  citation 
under  procedures  promulgated  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  or  subject  to  penalties  under 
section  12.  or  under  any  other  procedure  ap- 
plying enforcement  by  the  Director  under 
this  Act.  Any  youth  camp  operator  adverse- 
ly affected  by  the  decision  of  the  Director, 
after  such  hearing  may  obtain  a  review  of 
such  decision  in  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  circuit  in  which  the  youth 
camp  in  question  is  located  or  in  which  the 
youth  camp  has  its  principal  office  by  filing 
in  such  court  within  thirty  days  following 
receipt  of  notice  of  such  decision  a  petition 
to  modify  or  set  aside  in  whole  or  in  part 
such  decision.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
forthwith  be  served  upon  the  Director,  and 
thereupon  the  Director  shall  certify  and  file 
in  the  court  the  record  upon  which  the  deci- 
sion complained  of  was  issued  as  provided  in 
section  2112  of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 
Such  decision,  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence,  shall  be  affirmed  by  the  court. 
The  judgment  of  the  court  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  as  provided  in  section  1254  of 
title  28,  United  States  Code. 

INSPECTIONS,  INVESTIGATIONS,  AND  RECORDS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  his  duties 
under  this  Act,  the  Director  may  enter  and 
inspect  any  youth  camp  and  its  records  in 
States  which  do  not  have  in  effect  a  State 
plan  approved  under  section  8,  may  ques- 
tion employees  privately,  and  may  investi- 
gate facts,  conditions,  practices,  or  matters 
to  the  extent  he  deems  it  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate. The  Director  shall  inspect  each 
such  youth  camp  at  least  once  a  year  during 
the  period  the  camp  is  in  operation. 

(b)  In  making  his  inspections  and  investi- 
gations under  this  Act  the  Director  may  re- 
quire the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  evidence  under 
oath.  Witnesses  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees 
and  mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States.  In  case  of  a  con- 
tumacy, failure,  or  refusal  of  any  person  to 
obey  such  an  order,  any  district  court  of  the 
United  States,  or  the  United  States  courts 
of  any  territory  or  possession,  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  which  such  person  is  found,  or 
resides,  or  transacts  business,  upon  the  ap- 


plication by  the  Secretary,  shall  have  juris- 
diction to  issue  to  such  person  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  to  produce 
evidence  if,  as,  and  when  so  ordered,  and  to 
give  testimony  relating  to  the  matter  under 
investigation  or  in  question,  and  any  failure 
to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  pun- 
ished by  said  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(c)  To  determine  the  areas  in  which  safety 
standards  are  necessary  and  to  aid  in  pro- 
mulgating meaningful  regulations,  camps 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
required  to  report  annually,  on  the  date  pre- 
scribed by  the  Director,  all  accidents  result- 
ing in  death,  injury,  and  serious  illness, 
other  than  minor  injuries  which  require 
only  first  aid  treatment,  and  which  do  not 
require  the  services  of  a  physician,  or  in- 
volve loss  of  consciousness,  restriction  of  ac- 
tivity or  motion,  or  premature  termination 
of  the  camper's  term  at  the  camp.  Camps 
operating  solely  within  a  State  which  have 
in  effect  a  State  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 8  shall  file  their  reports  directly  with 
that  State,  and  the  State  shall  promptly 
forward  such  reports  on  to  the  Director.  All 
other  camps  shall  file  their  reports  directly 
with  the  Director.  The  Director  shall  com- 
pile the  statistics  reported  and  include  sum- 
maries thereof  in  his  annual  report  required 
under  section  6(c). 

(d)  Any  Information  obtained  by  the  Di- 
rector, or  his  authorized  representative, 
under  this  Act  shall  be  obtained  with  a  min- 
imum burden  upon  the  youth  camp  opera- 
tor and  with  full  protection  of  the  rights  of 
youth  camp  staff  members.  Unnecessary  du- 
plication of  efforts  in  obtaining  information 
shall  be  reduced  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible. 

(e)  A  representative  of  the  youth  camp 
staff  director  and  a  representative  author- 
ized by  the  youth  camp  staff  shall  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  accompany  the  Director 
or  his  authorized  representative  during  the 
inspection.  Where  there  Is  no  authorized 
youth  camp  staff  representative,  the  Direc- 
tor shall  consult  with  a  reasonable  number 
of  youth  camp  staff  members  concerning 
the  matters  of  health  and  safety. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Any  youth  camp  operator  who 
fails  to  correct  a  violation  for  which  a  cita- 
tion has  t>een  issued  under  section  10(b)  or 
for  which  a  notice  has  been  issued  under 
section  10(a)  within  the  period  permitted 
for  its  correction  may  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  more  than  $500  for  each  day 
during  which  such  failure  or  violation  con- 
tinues, until  the  camp  closes  in  its  normal 
course  of  business. 

(b)  Any  youth  camp  operator  who  willful- 
ly or  repeatedly  violates  the  requirements  of 
section  5.  or  any  standard,  rule,  or  order 
promulgated  pursuant  to  section  7,  or  of 
any  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  this 
Act  may  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to 
$1,000  for  each  day  during  which  such  viola- 
tion continues,  until  the  camp  closes  in  its 
normal  course  of  business. 

(c)  Civil  penalties  assessed  under  this  Act 
shall  lie  paid  to  the  Director  for  deposit  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  shall 
accrue  to  the  United  States  and  may  be  re- 
covered in  a  civil  action  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  brought  in  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
violation  is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  in 
which  the  operator  has  his  principal  office. 

PROCEDURES  TO  COUNTERACT  IMMINENT 
DANGERS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  The  United  SUtes  district 
courts  shall  have  jurisdiction,  upon  petition 
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of  the  Director,  to  restrain  any  conditions 
or  practices  in  any  youth  camp,  or  in  any 
place  where  camp  activities  are  conducted  in 
SUtes  which  do  not  have  in  effect  a  SUte 
plan  approved  under  section  8,  which  are 
such  that  a  danger  exists  which  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  cause  death  or  im- 
mediate serious  physical  harm  or  before  the 
imminence  of  such  danger  can  be  eliminated 
through  the  enforcement  procedures  other- 
wise provided  by  this  Act.  Any  order  issued 
under  this  section  may  require  such  steps  to 
be  taken  as  may  be  necessary  to  avoid,  cor- 
rect, or  remove  such  imminent  danger  and 
prohibit  the  presence  of  any  individual  in 
locations  or  under  conditions  where  such 
imminent  danger  exists  except  individuals 
whose  presence  is  necessary  to  avoid,  cor- 
rect, or  remove  such  imminent  danger. 

(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  petition, 
the  district  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
grant  such  injunctive  relief  or  temporary  re- 
straining order  pending  the  outcome  of  an 
enforcement  proceeding  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(c)  Whenever  and  as  soon  as  an  inspector 
concludes  that  conditions  or  practices  de- 
scrll>ed  in  subsection  (a)  exist  in  any  camp- 
site or  place  of  camp  activity,  he  shall 
inform  parents  or  guardians,  camp  owners, 
and  camp  supervisory  personnel  and  shall 
assure  that  ail  affected  campers  are  so  in- 
formed of  the  danger  and  that  he  is  recom- 
mending to  the  Director  that  relief  be 
sought. 

VARIANCES 

Sec.  14.  The  Director,  in  SUtes  which  do 
not  have  in  effect  a  SUte  plan  approved 
under  section  8,  upon  application  by  a 
youth  camp  operator  showing  extraordinary 
circumstances  or  undue  hardship,  and  upon 
the  determination  by  a  field  inspector,  after 
inspection  of  the  affected  premises  and  fa- 
cilities, that  the  conditions,  practices,  or  ac- 
tivities proposed  to  be  used  are  as  safe  and 
healthful  as  those  which  would  prevail  if 
the  youth  camp  operator  complied  with  the 
standard,  may  exempt  such  camp  or  activity 
from  specific  requirements  of  this  Act,  but 
the  terms  of  such  exemption  shall  require 
appropriate  notice  thereof  to  parents  or 
other  relatives  of  affected  campers.  Such 
notice  shall  be  given  at  least  annually. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  allow  the  oper- 
ation of  a  substandard  camp. 

FEDERAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON  YOUTH  CAMP 
SAPETY 

Sec.  15.  (a)  The  SecreUry  shall  esUblish 
In  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  a  Federal  Advisory  Council  on 
Youth  Camp  Safety  to  advise  tuid  consult 
on  policy  matters  relating  to  youth  camp 
safety,  particularly  the  promulgation  of 
youth  camp  safety  standards.  The  Council 
shall  consist  of  the  Director,  who  shall  be 
chairman,  and  sixteen  members  appointed 
by  the  Secretary,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws,  from  persons  who  are  specially 
qualified  by  experience  and  competence  to 
render  such  service,  of  which  there  shall 
be- 

(1)  one  member  each  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Labor 

(2)  eight  members  from  appropriate  asso- 
ciations representing  organized  camping; 

(3)  three  members  from  the  general  public 
who  have  a  special  interest  in  youth  camps; 
and 

(4)  one  member  from  a  private  nonprofit 
organization  operating  a  camp  for  special 
populations. 


(b)  The  Director  may  appoint  such  special 
advisory  and  technical  experts  and  consult- 
anto  as  may  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Council. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Council, 
while  serving  on  business  of  the  Advisory 
Council,  shall  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Director  but  not  ex- 
ceeding 1100  per  day;  including  traveltime: 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses,  including  per  diem 
in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 5703  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

AOMIHISTRATION  AND  AUDIT 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorized  to 
request  directly  from  any  department  or 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government  informa- 
tion, suggestions,  estimates,  and  sUtistics 
needed  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
Act:  and  such  department  or  agency  is  au- 
thorized to  furnish  such  information,  sug- 
gestions, estimates,  and  sUtistlcs  directly  to 
the  Director. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  prepare  and  submit 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress at  least  once  in  each  fiscal  year  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  report  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Director  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorized  represenUtives,  shaU 
have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination to  any  books,  documents,  papers, 
and  records  of  SUtes  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act. 

NONINTERFERENCE 

Sec.  17.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  regula- 
tions issued  hereunder  shall  authorize  the 
Director,  a  SUte  agency,  or  any  official 
acting  under  this  Act,  to  prescribe,  deter- 
mine, or  influence  the  curriculum,  admis- 
sions policy,  program,  or  ministry  of  any 
youth  camp. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  regulations 
Issued  hereunder  shall  be  construed  to  con- 
trol, limit,  or  interfere  with  either  the  reli- 
gious affiliation  of  any  camp,  camper,  or 
camp  staff  member,  or  the  free  exercise  of 
religion  of  any  youth  camp  which  is  operat- 
ed by  a  church,  association,  or  convention  of 
churches,  or  their  agencies. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  regulations 
issued  hereunder  shall  authorize  the  Direc- 
tor, a  State  agency,  or  any  official  acting 
under  this  Act,  to  require  or  authorize  medi- 
cal treatment  for  a  person  who  objects  (or, 
in  the  case  of  a  child,  whose  parent  or 
guardian  objects)  thereto  on  religious 
grounds;  nor  shall  examination  or  immuni- 
zation of  such  person  be  authorized  or  re- 
quired except  during  an  epidemic  or  threat 
of  an  epidemic  of  a  contagious  disease. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  18.  There  are  authorized  to  l>e  appro- 
priated $7,500,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  for  each  of  the  four  succeeding  fiscal 
years,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

EPPECT  ON  EXISTING  LAWS 

Sec.  19.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  supersede  or  to  enlarge  or  di- 
minish or  affect  in  any  other  manner  the 
common  law  or  sUtutory  rights,  duties,  or 
liabilities  of  youth  camp  operators  and 
campers  under  any  law  with  respect  to  inju- 
ries, diseases,  or  death  of  camt>ers  arising 
out  of,  or  in  the  course  of,  participation  in 
youth  camp  activities  covered  by  this  Act. 

(b>  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  no  SUte  law  which  provides  youth 


camp  health  and  safety  standards  equal  to 
or  superior  to  standards  promulgated  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  supersed- 
ed by  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  ORASSLET  (for  himself, 
Mr.    THUBMOin),    Mr.    DeCom- 
cim.  Mr.  Hetlih,  Bir.  Jepsem, 
Mr.    Kasteh,    Mr.    Randolph, 
Mr.    DoMEinc:!,    Mr.    Huddlb- 
STon,      Mr.      Warhsr,      Mr. 
Dditoh,  and  Mr.  Dolb): 
S.  1240.  A  bill  to  strengthen  law  en- 
forcement in  the  areas  of  child  exploi- 
tation  and   pornography   and   to   in- 
crease the  criminal  penalties  in  such 
areas,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary- 

LEGISLATION  TO  BAN  CHILD  PORNOCRAPRT 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  introducing  legislation,  together 
with  Senator  Strom  THrraMoin),  Sena- 
tor Jeremiah  Dentoh,  Senator  Hetuh, 
Senator  E>ole,  and  Senators  E>eCoii-- 
ciNi,  Jepsem,  Kasten,  Raicdolph,  Do- 
menici,  Huddleston,  and  Washer,  in 
recognition  of  the  Supreme  Court's  de- 
cision  in   the  case  of   New   York  v. 

Ferber.  U.S.  ,   102 

S.Ct.  3348  (1982).  In  that  decision,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  imanimously  held 
that  Federal  and  State  governments 
may  act  to  outlaw  distribution  of  all 
child  pornography,  not  simply  that 
which  is  technically  obscene.  I  note 
for  the  record  that  the  legislation  I  in- 
troduce today  Is  nearly  identical  to  an 
amendment  that  was  passed  last  Octo- 
ber to  the  Violent  Crime  and  Drug  En- 
forcement Act  of  1982. 

Current  Federal  law  prohibits  the 
use  of  children  in  pornographic  depic- 
tions only  if  the  materials  meet  the 
difficult  and  confusing  standard  of 
legal  obscenity.  Last  July,  the  Su- 
preme Court  decided  that  where  our 
children  are  involved,  the  regulation 
of  pornography  need  not  comport  with 
the  legal  definition  of  obscenity. 
Hence,  this  amendment  would  remove  - 
the  requirement  of  legal  obscenity 
from  child  pornography  statutes.  This 
ultimately  malces  it  easier  to  prosecute 
offenders  and  protect  our  children. 

In  Ferber.  the  Court  held  that  the 
obscenity  standard  developed  in  Miller 
against  California,  does  not  apply  to  a 
photographic  or  other  depiction  of 
children  actually  engasring  in  sexually 
explicit  conduct.  Abandoning  the 
Miller  standard  of  child  pornography 
was  predicated  upon  the  Court's  recog- 
nition that  a  State  has  a  compelling 
interest  in  protecting  the  physical  and 
psychologi^  well-being  of  minors. 
The  Court  held  that  child  pornogra- 
phy constitutes  a  category  of  materi- 
al—like obscenity— which  is  outside 
the  protection  of  the  first  amendment. 

Specifically,  in  addition  to  eliminat- 
ing the  requirement  that  child  pornog- 
raphy statutes  comport  with  the  tech-  - 
nical  definition  of  obscenity.  I  am  re- 
moving the  commerical-purpose  limi- 
tation of  this  provision.  Utilization  of 
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the  applicable  sUtute.  18  U.S.C.  2252. 
by  enforcement  officers  has  been  lim- 
ited by  the  fact  that  the  statute  coven 
the  distribution  of  child  pornography 
materials  only  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

However,  many  of  the  individuals 
who  distribute  materials  covered  by 
the  statute  do  so  by  trade  or  exchange 
without  any  conunercial  purpose.  It  18 
n.8.C.  2252  is  to  be  rendered  more 
useful  as  a  prosecutorial  vehicle,  the 
words  "for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  dis- 
tribution for  sale"  should  be  deleted 
from  subsections  (aXl)  and  (aK2).  and 
the  words  "for  sale"  should  be  deleted 
from  subsection  (a)(2)  following  the 
words  "Itnowlngly  seUs  or  distributes." 
Additionally,  we  are  striking  the  "pe- 
cuniary profit"  provision  from  section 
2253  of  title  18,  section  3. 

A  critical  feature  of  any  new  legisla- 
tion must  be  the  recognition  that  only 
through  effective  economic  deterrents 
can  the  business  of  child  pornography 
be  effectively  suppressed.  Imposition 
of  significantly  higher  fines  is  a  cru- 
cial element  of  any  campaign  against 
networks  of  child  pornography  and  it 
is  for  that  reason  that  this  legislation 
provides  for  considerably  higher  fines. 

Finally,  this  legislation  will  raise  the 
age  limit  from  its  current  status  of  16 
to  the  age  of  18  for  children  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  act.  In  an  arena  like  that 
of  child  pornography  traffic,  which  is 
riddled  with  seduction,  coercion  and 
blackmail,  children  should  be  protect- 
ed through  their  normal  minority. 
Such  a  change  would  hardly  be  radical 
when  17  States  currently  define  "chil- 
dren" in  this  context  as  persons  under 
18. 

No  discussion  of  this  amendment 
would  be  complete  without  noting  how 
harmful  the  use  of  children  in  porno- 
graphic materials  is  to  the  physiologi- 
cal, emotional,  and  mental  health  of 
the  child.  It  should  be  noted  that  be- 
cause the  child's  actions  are  reduced 
to  a  recording,  there  is  a  permanent 
record  of  the  child's  participation  and 
the  harm  to  the  child  is  intensified  by 
circulation. 

According  to  one  study  by  the  Acad- 
emy of  Child  Psychiatry,  sexually  ex- 
ploited children  are  unable  to  develop 
healthy  affectionate  relationships  in 
later  life,  have  sexual  dysfunctions, 
and  tend  to  become  sexual  abusers  as 
adults.  Another  report  by  the  Illinois 
Legislative  Investigatory  Commission 
emphasizes  that  sexual  molestation  by 
adults  is  often  involved  in  the  produc- 
tion of  child  sexual  performances.  Jus- 
tioed  O'Connor,  in  her  concurring 
opinion,  summed  up  the  motive 
behind  the  decision  when  she  wrote 
that: 

A  13-year-old  child  photographed  while 
mactarteting  surely  suffers  the  same  pey- 
chological  hann  whether  the  community 
labels  the  photograph  "edifying"  or  "taate- 
leas".  The  audience's  appreciation  of  the  de- 
piction is  simply  irrelevant  to  New  York's 


aaerted  interest  in  protecting  children  from 
psychological,  emotional,  and  mental  barm. 

Mr.  President,  at  stake  is  the  emo- 
tional and  physical  health  of  minors. 
We  must  protect  our  children.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Rkoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows; 

8.  1240 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Child  Protection 
Act  of  1983.". 

Sk.  2.  (a)  Section  2252  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aHl)  by  striking  out  ". 
for  the  purpose  of  sale  or  distribution  for 
sale,  any  obscene"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "any"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (aXlKB)  by  striking  out 
"such  visual  or  print  medium  depicts  such 
conduct;  or"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  visual  or  print  medium  visually  de- 
picts such  conduct  or  such  visual  or  print 
medium  Is  obscene  and  depicts  such  con- 
duct; or"; 

(3)  In  subsection  <a)(2)  by  striking  out  "for 
the  purpose  of  sale  or  distribution  for  sale, 
or  knowingly  sells  or  distributes  for  sale, 
any  obscene"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "; 
sells,  or  distributes  any";  and 

(4)  in  subsection  (a>(2)<B)  by  striking  out 
"such  visual  or  print  medium  depicts  such 
conduct;"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  visual  or  print  medium  visually  de- 
picts such  conduct  or  such  visual  or  print 
medium  Is  obscene  and  depicts  such  con- 
duct;". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2252  of  such 
title  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Any  Individual  who  violates  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $250,000, 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  20  years,  or 
both.  If  such  Individual  has  a  prior  convic- 
tion under  this  section,  such  individual 
shall.  In  addition  to  the  fine  provided  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  be  Imprisoned  not  less 
than  four  years  nor  more  than  thirty.  Any 
organization  which  violates  this  section 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500,000.". 

(c)  Section  2253(1)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "sixteen"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "eighteen". 

(d)  Section  2253(3)  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  ",  for  pecuniary  profit".* 


By  Mr.  MELCHER. 
S.  1241.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an 
Indian  housing  program  for  construc- 
tion and  financing  of  housing  for  Indi- 
ans, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

INDIAIt  HOUSING  ACT  OP  1983 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  bill  cited 
as  the  "Indian  Housing  Act  of  1983" 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1241 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 


Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Indian  Hoiising  Act 
of  1983". 

mfOnOS  ARD  POUCT 

Sac.  X  (a)  The  Congress  finds,  baaed  upon 
the  F'ederal  Oovemment's  historical  and 
special  legal  relationship  with,  and  resulting 
responsibility  to,  American  Indian  people 
that— 

(1)  the  goal  of  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary 
housing  has  not  been  realised  for  many 
Indian  families  and  elderly  residing  on 
Indian  reservations  and  in  Indian  communi- 
ties; 

(2)  nearly  40  per  centum  of  all  Indian 
housing  Is  In  substandard  condition  as  com- 
pared with  a  national  figure  of  12  per 
centum; 

(3)  this  situation  Is  of  grave  concern;  and 

(4)  special  efforts  are  needed  to  mobilize 
public  and  private  resources  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  goal. 

(b)  It  is  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  provide  grants,  fliumclng. 
and  loan  guarantees  to  assist  Indians  In  ob- 
taining decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing. 

DcruimoNS 
Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  the 
term— 

(1)  "adjusted  family  income"  means  gross 
family  Income  less  $1,000  for  each  member 
of  the  household,  plus  a  further  deduction 
of  $3,400  or  the  amount  of  Itemized  deduc- 
tions from  the  family's  current  Federal 
Income  tax  return,  whichever  Is  higher; 

(2)  "amortization  payment"  means  that 
payment  which  would  be  the  equivalent  of 
the  level  monthly  amount  needed  to  amor- 
tize the  capital  cost  of  a  house  over  the 
term  of  a  housing  assistance  contract  for 
twenty-five  years  at  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  mortgage  rate  In  effect  on 
the  date  of  the  execution  of  a  project  agree- 
ment; 

(3)  "family"  means  one  or  more  persons 
maintaining  a  household.  The  tribal  hous- 
ing agency  shall  determine  which  adult 
members  of  a  family  will  be  required  to  exe- 
cute a  housing  assistance  contract; 

(4)  "housing  assistance  contract"  means 
the  executed  agreement  between  the  tribal 
housing  agency  and  an  eligible  family  which 
specifies  the  terms,  conditions,  rigtits,  and 
responsibilities  of  the  parties; 

(5)  "Indian"  means  a  person  who  Is  a 
member  of  an  Indian  trit>e  or  who  is  an 
Indian  as  defined  in  section  10  of  the  Act  of 
June  18.  1934  (48  SUt.  988;  25  U.S.C.  479); 

(6)  "mortgage"  means  a  mortgage,  deed  of 
trust,  or  any  other  Instrimtent  establishing 
a  lien  on  real  property; 

(7)  "project"  means  the  entire  undertak- 
ing to  provide  housing  under  a  project 
agreement.  Including  the  minimum  number 
of  housing  units  to  t)e  developed  or  rehabili- 
tated with  funds  allocated  under  such  agree- 
ment: 

(8)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  and 

(9)  "standard  housing"  means  a  dwelling 
in  a  condition  which  is  decent,  safe,  and  san- 
itary so  that  It  at  least  meets  the  following 
minim  ums— 

(1)  general  construction  conforms  to  appli- 
cable standards  for  the  region; 

(ii)  the  heating  system  iias  the  capacity  to 
maintain  a  minimum  temperature  of  sixty- 
five  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  the  dwelling 
during  the  coldest  weather  In  the  region.  It 
must  be  safe  to  operate  and  maintain  and 
deliver  a  uniform  distribution  of  heat.  Ap- 
plicable trilial  heating  codes  are  to  l>e  fol- 
lowed or.  if  there  are  no  applicable  tril>al 


codes,  county.  State,  or  national  codes  shall 
be  used  as  a  guide; 

(ill)  the  plumbing  system  includes  a  prop- 
erly Installed  system  of  piping.  Fixtures  con- 
sist of  a  kitchen  sink  and  a  partitional  bath- 
room with  lavatory,  toilet,  and  bath  or 
shower.  The  water  supply,  plumbing,  and 
sewage  disposal  systems  meet  applicable 
tribal  codes,  or  if  there  are  no  applicable 
tribal  codes,  the  minimum  standards  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  county,  or  State, 
whichever  is  applicable: 

(iv)  the  electrical  system  Includes  wiring 
and  equipment  properly  Installed  to  safely 
supply  electrical  energy  for  adequate  light- 
ing and  for  operation  of  appliances  and 
meets  applicable  tribal  codes.  If  there  are 
no  applicable  tribal  codes,  county.  State,  or 
national  codes  shall  be  used  as  a  guide;  and 

(v)  family  size  per  dwelling  is  not  less 
than— 

(I)  five  hundred  and  seventy  square  feet 
for  a  family  of  up  to  four  members; 

(II)  eight  hundred  and  fifty  square  feet 
for  a  family  of  five  to  seven  members;  and 

(III)  one  thousand  and  twenty  square  feet 
for  a  family  of  eight  or  more  members; 
except  that  the  Secretary,  upon  the  request 
of  a  tribe  or  tribal  housing  agency,  may,  in 
appropriate  circumstances,  waive  the  mini- 
mum size  standards  established  by  this  sub- 
paragraph; 

(10)  "tribal  housing  agency"  means  that 
entity  or  administrative  unit  of  the  tribal 
government  which  has  been  designated  or 
established  by  the  tribe  to  administer  hous- 
ing programs  under  this  Act; 

(11)  "tribe"  means  any  Indian  trit>e,  band, 
nation,  or  other  organized  group  or  commu- 
nity, including  any  Alaska  Native  village  or 
regional  or  village  corporation  as  defined  or 
established  pursuant  to  the  Alaska  Native 
Claims  Settlement  Act  (86  Stat.  688)  which 
is  recognized  as  eligible  for  the  special  pro- 
grams and  services  provided  by  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  Indians  because  of  their 
status  as  Indians;  and 

(12)  "trust  land"  means  land  title  to  which 
is  held  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit 
of  an  Indian  or  Indian  tribe  or  title  to  which 
Is  held  by  an  Indian  or  Indian  tribe  subject 
to  a  restriction  against  alienation  Impmed 
by  the  United  States. 

TITLE  I-INDIAN  HOUSING 
IMPROVEMENT  PROGRAM 

BASIC  AUTHORITY 

Sbc.  101.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established 
an  Indian  housing  Improvement  program 
for  the  purp>ose  of  making  grants  or  provid- 
ing assistance  to  preserve  existing  housing, 
make  repairs,  and  construct  or  acquire 
standard  housing  for  Indians. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized,  upon  ap- 
plication of  an  Indian  tribe  or  Individual,  to 
make  grants  or  provide  assistance  to  assist 
Indian  families  who  are  not  eligible  for 
housing  assistance  under  titles  II  and  III  of 
this  Act  because  of  low  income  or  extremely 
isolated  circumstances. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that  grants 
or  assistance  provided  under  this  title  shall 
be  consistent  with  plans  and  priorities  es- 
tablished by  tribes  and  shall,  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  appropriate  tribe  or  tribal 
housing  agency,  make  such  grants  or  assist- 
ance available  through  agreements  with  the 
tribe  or  tribal  housing  agency.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  an  agreement,  the  Secretary 
may— 

(1)  make,  with  appropriate  safeguards, 
direct  grants  to  individual  Indians; 

(2)  contract  with  private  construction 
firms  pursuant  to  standard  Federal  con- 


tracting procedures,  except  that  the  Act  of 
April  30.  1908  (35  SUt.  71;  25  U.8.C.  47).  as 
amended,  shall  apply  unless  the  concerned 
tribe  requests,  through  formal  action,  that 
the  applicabUity  of  the  Act  be  waived  on  a 
specific  procurement  action;  or 

(3)  have  repairs  or  new  construction  per- 
formed directly  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

(d)  With  respect  to  assistance  provided 
under  agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  a  trit>e  or 
tribal  housing  agency,  in  Its  discretion,  may 
require  an  assisted  family  to  make  a  month- 
ly payment  not  to  exceed  the  administrative 
charge  established  for  such  tribe  or  tribal 
housing  agency  pursuant  to  section  210  of 
this  Act  or,  if  no  such  amount  has  been  ap- 
proved, an  amount  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary. Receipts  from  such  payments  shall  be 
used  solely  for  housing-related  activities  of 
such  tribe. 

EUGiBLE  Acnvims 
Sec.  102.  (a)  Grants  or  assistance  may  l>e 
provided  under  this  title  to— 

(1)  finance  minor  repairs  and  additions  to 
existing  substandard  housing  to  improve 
safety  and  sanitary  conditions  until  such 
time  as  standard  housing  assistance  can  be 
made  available  to  such  family; 

(2)  finance  major  repair,  renovations,  or 
enlargement  of  existing  dwellings  that  are 
structurally  sound,  but  deteriorated,  and 
wtiich  can  be  economically  placed  in  stand- 
ard condition:  and 

(3)  finance  the  construction  or  acquisition 
of  new  standard  housing  where  severe  need 
is  demonstrated  and  it  is  established  that 
there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  that  stand- 
ard housing  can  be  financed  from  other 
sources. 

(b)  Appropriate  insurance  shall  be  re- 
quired on  housing  constructed,  acquired,  or 
improved  under  subsection  (a)  (2)  or  (3)  of 
this  section,  unless  waived  by  the  Secretary. 

RESERVATION  OP  INTEREST 

Sec.  103.  (a)  Where  a  house  constructed, 
acquired,  or  repaired  pursuant  to  section 
102(a)  (2)  or  (3)  of  this  title  is  located  on 
trust  land,  the  Secretary  shall  not  approve 
the  sale  or  lease  of  individual  trust  land  or 
lease  of  tribal  trust  land,  as  the  case  may  be. 
unless  the  provisions  of  section  104  of  this 
title  have  been  met. 

(b)  Where  a  house  constructed,  acquired, 
or  repaired  pursuant  to  section  102(a)  (2)  or 
(3)  of  this  title  is  located  on  fee  land,  the 
Secretary  shall  insure  that  a  lien  upon  such 
land  is  recorded  under  appropriate  State 
law.  noting  the  encumbrance  imposed  by 
section  104  of  this  title. 

SALE  OP  PROPERTY 

Sec.  104.  Any  house  constructed,  acquired, 
or  repaired  pursuant  to  section  102(a)  (2)  or 
(3)  of  this  title  may  be  sold,  except  that  the 
sale  price  shall  not  be  less  than  the  value  of 
the  assistance  provided  pursuant  to  section 
102  reduced  5  per  centum  per  year  for 
twenty  years.  The  amount  of  the  minimum 
sale  price  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  United 
States  and  shall  be  credited  to  the  appro- 
priation authorized  by  section  105  of  this 
title.  Any  amount  In  excess  of  such  mini- 
mum sale  price  shall  be  the  property  of  the 
assisted  Indian  family.  Where  such  house  Is 
located  on  tribal  trust  land,  the  tribe  shall 
have  the  right  of  first  refusal  on  the  sale  of 
such  house. 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  105.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  this  title  not 
to  exceed  $30,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984.  not 


to  exceed  $40,000,000  in  flacal  yean  1965 
and  1988.  and  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1987. 

TITLE  U-INDIAN  HOUSING  FINANCK  . 
FUND 

BSTABLISBIIBKT 

Sec.  201.  There  is  established  an  Indian 
housing  finance  fund  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "fund")  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing financing  to  Indian  tribes  for  the  con- 
struction, acquisition,  or  reliabilitation  of 
standard  housing  for  Indian  famillea  wtu> 
are  unable  to  obtain  financing  from  other 
sources  on  reasonable  terms  and  conditions 
and  who  are  not  eligible  for  assistance 
under  title  III  of  this  Act.  but  who  can  meet 
the  minimum  monthly  payment  required  by 
this  tiUe. 

TRIBAL  ROUSING  PLAN 

Sec.  202.  As  a  prerequisite  for  eligibility 
for  financing  from  the  fund,  a  tribe  must 
prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  ap- 
proval a  tribal  housing  plan.  Such  plan,  at  a 
minimum,  shall  include  an  Inventory  of  ex-  . 
istlng  housing;  an  assessment  of  housing 
needs:  a  proposed  tribal  administrative 
structure  to  Implement  a  housing  program; 
an  assessment  of  the  tribe's  capacity  to  ad- 
minister such  program;  and  a  projection  of 
how  the  tribe  Intends  to  meet  its  housing 
needs  over  a  multiyear  period. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Applications  for  financing 
from  the  fund  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  stiall  specify  the  number  of 
housing  units  to  be  developed  and  methods 
of  production  and  development;  shall  in- 
clude preliminary  drawings  and  specifica- 
tions; and  shall  otherwise  be  consistent  with 
the  approved  tribal  housing  plan. 

(b)  Applications  for  funding  shall  be  eval- 
uated and  approved,  subject  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  appropriations,  based  upon,  but  not 
limited  to.  the  following  criteria— 

(Da  priority  for  those  tribes  which  have 
not  received  financing  from  the  fund  in 
prior  fiscal  years: 

(2)  a  determination  of  the  administrative, 
management,  and  accounting  capability  of 
the  tril>e  to  implement  the  proposed  hous- ' 
Ing  project: 

(3)  a  determination  of  the  percentage  of 
tribal  housing  units  in  a  substandard  condi- 
tion; 

(4)  the  housing  needs  of  such  tribes  as  ' 
contained  in  the  biennial  housing  inventory 
required  by  section  405  of  this  Act;  and 

(5)  a  determination  by  the  Secretary  that 
there  Is  a  reasonable  prospect  of  repayment. 

(c)  The  application  stiall  include  a  tribal 
ordinance  or  other  evidence  of  action  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  tribe  designating  or 
establishing  a  tribal  housing  agency  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "agency")  which 
shall  be  responsible  for  Implementing  the 
project  agreement. 

(d)  Nothing  herein  shall  preclude  the  sub- 
mission and  approval  of  multitribal  applica- 
tions and  the  Secretary  shall  encourage,  but 
shall  not  require,  multitrilial  applications  to 
achieve  economy  of  scale  in  housing 
projects. 

PROJECT  ACREEMKNT 

Sec.  2(K.  Upon  approval  of  an  application, 
the  Secretary  and  the  agency  shall  enter 
into  a  project  agreement  which  shall  specify 
the  amount  of  funds  to  be  made  available, 
the  minimum  numl>er  of  housing  units  to  be 
developed  with  such  funds,  the  production 
method,  and  such  other  terms  and  condi- 
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tkma  u  may  be  reaaonable  and  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
AOMnnsTKAirvK  AND  roHDmo  raovisioNS 
Sbc.  205.  (a)  The  project  agreement  shall 
set  forth  the  administrative  and  Judicial  au- 
thorities, forums,  procedures,  remedies,  and 
sanctions  that  the  tribe  or  tribal  housing 
agency  will  employ  to  insure  collections  of 
monthly  payments  and  the  deposit  of  resid- 
ual receipts  as  required  by  section  211  of 
this  title.  It  shall  also  contain  a  provision 
that  the  tribe  specifically  agree  that— 

(1)  it  shall  require  any  Indian  family  exe- 
cuting a  housing  assistance  contract  to  au- 
thorise the  Secretary,  on  his  own  motion  or 
at  the  request  of  the  agency,  to  attach  un- 
obligated trust  funds  of  the  adult  members 
of  such  family  for  a  failure  to  meet  the  obli- 
gations incurred  in  such  contract:  and 

(2)  its  unobligated  tribal  trust  funds  may 
be  subject  to  attachment  for  failure  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  section  211  only  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
Indian  trust  funds  shall  be  subject  to  at- 
tachment as  provided  in  this  section.  Funds 
attached  under  this  section  shall  be  paid 
into  the  fund  as  residual  receipts. 

(b)  Tribal  trust  funds  shall  be  subject  to 
attachment  only  when  (1)  iU  tribal  housing 
agency  has  failed  to  meet  the  financial  obli- 
gations imposed  under  section  211  of  this 
title:  (2)  the  Secretary  has  reasonably  ex- 
hausted all  other  available  remedies  to  satis- 
fy the  default:  and  (3)  the  Secretary  has 
made  a  specific  finding  that  the  tribe  has 
not  acted  in  good  faith  in  carrying  out  the 
undertaking  as  required  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

(c)  Prior  to  the  attachment  of  any  trust 
fuitds  as  provided  in  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  the  tribe  or  Indian 
family,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  written 
notice  of  his  intent.  Within  sixty  days  of 
such  notice,  the  tribe  or  Indian  family  shall 
be  entitled  to  (1)  pay  the  amount  in  default: 
(2)  negotiate  a  repayment  schedule  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary:  or  (3)  institute  such 
administrative  appeals  or  judicial  actions  as 
may  otherwise  be  authorized. 

(d)  The  SecreUry  may  not  refuse  assist- 
ance under  this  title  on  the  basis  that  a 
tribe  or  Indian  family  has  no  trust  funds  to 
their  credit. 

DISBURSEMEirrS 

Sk.  206.  (a)  An  initial  disbursement  may 
be  made  from  the  fund,  under  a  project 
agreement,  to  cover  costs  incurred  by  the 
agency  for  preliminary  planning  and  admin- 
istration. The  initial  disbursement  shall  not 
exceed  $50,000  or  3  per  centum  of  the  total 
funding  of  the  project,  whichever  is  greater. 
Further  disbursements  under  the  project 
agreement  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  contractor  or  developer  t>ased  upon 
the  percentage  of  completion  of  the  project 
as  specified  in  the  project  agreement  and  as 
determined  pursuant  to  the  plans  and  speci- 
fications approved  under  section  207  of  this 
title.  Percentage  of  completion  of  a  project 
shall  be  certified  jointly  by  the  agency  and 
a  person  designated  by  the  Secretary  who 
shall  have  no  financial  or  tribal  interest  in 
the  project. 

(b)  A  jointly  conducted  final  inspection 
and  certification  of  completion  of  the 
project  shall  be  made  by  the  designee  of  the 
Secretary,  the  agency,  the  contractor,  or  de- 
veloper, and,  where  appropriate,  the  Indian 
Health  Service. 

(c)  All  moneys  disbursed  from  the  fund 
shall  be  maintained  by  the  agency  in  an  ac- 
count separate  from  all  other  funds  of  the 


tribe  or  the  agency  and  shaU  be  accounted 
for  as  provided  in  the  project  agreement. 

(d)  All  housing  units  provided  for  in  the 
project  agreement  shall  be  placed  under 
construction  or  acquisition  contracts  within 
one  year  of  the  execution  of  the  project 
agreement,  except  that,  where  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  the  inability  of  the 
agency  to  place  units  under  contract  is  due 
to  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 
agency,  he  may  extend  the  period  for  an  ad- 
ditional ninety  days.  Funds  for  uniUs  not 
placed  under  contract  within  such  time 
shall  be  returned  to  the  fund  or  such 
amount  shall  be  deducted  from  approved  al- 
locations from  the  fund  for  such  tribe  in 
sutksequent  years. 

SUBMISSION  or  FINAL  PLANS  AND 
SPECinCATIONS 

Sk.  207.  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  of  the  initial  disbursement  of  funds  as 
provided  in  section  206.  the  agency  shall 
submit  to  the  Secretary  the  final  plans  and 
specifications  for  housing  units  to  be  devel- 
oped under  the  project  agreement.  Such 
plans  and  specifications  shall  include  a 
phased  construction  schedule  necessary  to 
facilitate  periodic  disbursements  from  the 
fund  as  provided  in  section  206.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  approve  such  plans  and  specifica- 
tions if  they  meet  the  standard  housing  cri- 
teria as  defined  in  section  3(9)  of  this  Act 
and  are  otherwise  consistent  with  the 
project  agreement.  The  Secretary  shall  en- 
courage the  development  of  plans  and  speci- 
fications that  reasonably  promote  the  con- 
servation and  efficient  use  of  energy  in 
housing  constructed  under  the  project 
agreement. 

SITE  ACQUISITION 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Prior  to  the  construction  or 
acquisition  of  any  housing  units  under  a 
project  agreement,  the  agency  shall  secure 
either  a  fee  title  to,  or  a  lease  of.  such  lands 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  construction  or 
acquisition  of  such  units. 

(b>  Where  the  housing  site  is  upon  tribal 
or  individual  trust  land,  the  agency  shall 
secure,  without  cost  to  itself,  a  twenty-five 
year  lease  with  option  to  renew  for  not  to 
exceed  an  additional  twenty-five  years. 
Where  the  housing  site  is  on  fee  land,  the 
agency  shall  require,  without  cost  to  itself, 
the  transfer  of  the  fee  title  to  such  lands. 

(c)  Where  the  Secretary  determines  that 
no  suitable  lands  are  available  to  the  tribe 
for  construction  of  housing,  he  may  author- 
ize the  use  of  project  funds  to  purchase  land 
for  the  tribe.  Such  land  purchase  cost  shall 
be  a  pari  of  the  total  project  cost. 

HOUSING  ASSISTANCE  CONTRACT  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  209.  (a)  An  eligible  Indian  family 
shall  make  application  for  housing  assist- 
ance to  the  agency.  Upon  approval  of  the 
application  by  the  agency,  the  family  and 
the  agency  shall  enter  into  a  housing  assist- 
ance contract  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"contract")  in  which  the  agency  shall  agree 
to  construct  or  acquire  a  standard  housing 
unit  or  rehabilitate  an  existing  house  to 
standard  condition  for  such  family  upon 
lands  to  be  provided  by  the  family  or  the 
tribe. 

(b)  The  family  shall  agree  in  such  con- 
tract that  it  shall— 

( 1 )  at  no  cost  to  the  agency,  lease  or  trans- 
fer its  trust  or  fee  lands  on  which  such 
housing  is  to  be  built,  if  required  by  the 
agency: 

(2)  make  monthly  payments  to  the  agency 
in  the  amount  of  20  per  centum  of  the  ad- 
justed family  income,  except  that  (A)  the 
adjusted  family  income  stiall  be  reviewed  at 


least  biennially  during  the  twenty-five  year 
period  of  the  contract  and  the  monthly  pay- 
ment shall  be  adjusted  upward  or  downward 
as  indicated,  except  that  upward  adjust- 
ments In  any  one  year  may  not  exceed  60 
per  centum  of  the  prior  payment,  and  (B) 
such  monthly  payment  shall  be  not  more 
than  the  amortization  payment  and  not  less 
than  the  minimum  payment  established  in 
section  210  of  this  title: 

(3)  accept  responsibility  for  all  utilities 
and  maintenance:  and 

(4)  subject  the  trust  funds  of  its  adult 
members  to  attachment  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 205  of  this  title. 

(c)  Where  the  housing  site  Is  located  on 
the  trust  or  fee  lands  of  the  family  which 
has  fully  met  its  obligations  under  the  hous- 
ing assistance  contract,  at  the  end  of 
twenty-five  years,  the  land  will  revert  to  its 
former  status  and  the  agency  will  transfer 
full  ownership  of  the  house  to  the  family. 
Where  the  housing  site  is  located  on  tribal 
lands  and  the  family  has  fully  met  its  obli- 
gations under  the  housing  assistance  con- 
tract, the  lands  will  revert  to  their  former 
status  and  the  agency  will  transfer  owner- 
ship of  the  house  to  the  family,  except  that 
the  tribe  may  not  deny  the  family  the  con- 
tinued use  of  the  landsite  unless  the  Secre- 
tary, the  tribe,  and  the  family  negotiate  for 
the  tribal  purchase  of  the  house  for  an 
amount  not  less  than  the  fair  market  value 
of  such  house. 

MINmUlf  PAYMENT 

Sec.  210.  The  project  agreement  shall  pro- 
vide for  a  minimum  monthly  payment  to  be 
made  by  families  receiving  assistance  under 
this  title.  Such  minimum  monthly  payment 
shall  be  composed  of — 

(1)  an  administrative  charge  which  shall 
be  in  an  amount  deemed  sufficient  by  the 
Secretary  to  enable  the  agency  to  perform 
the  administrative  functions  required  by 
this  Act: 

(2)  a  premium  for  insurance:  and 

(3)  an  amount  deemed  reasonable  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  contingency  reserve  for  main- 
tenance. Such  amounts  shall  be  deposited 
by  the  agency  into  an  interest-bearing  ac- 
count as  a  reserve  for  maintenance  which 
may  t>e  used,  principal  and  interest,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  214  of  this  title. 

The  minimum  payment  shall  be  reviewed 
annually  and  may.  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  be  adjusted  upward  or 
downward  as  warranted. 

RESIDUAL  RECEIPTS 

Sec.  211.  (a)  The  project  agreement  shall 
require  the  agency  to  establish  an  account 
for  residual  receipts.  Residual  receipts  shall 
be  the  amount  of  the  monthly  payments 
collected  by  the  agency  less  the  minimum 
payment  to  be  retained  by  the  agency  as 
provided  in  section  209. 

(b)  Residual  receipts  shall  be  deposited  by 
the  agency  in  the  fund  annually  on  a  fiscal 
year  basis.  The  agency  shall,  on  a  quarterly 
basis,  certify  to  the  Secretary  the  collection 
and  deposit  of  the  required  monthly  pay- 
ments in  the  agency's  residual  receipt  ac- 
count. Initial  residual  receipts  due  the  fund 
are  those  that  are  the  result  of  monthly 
payments  established  by  the  agency  and 
which  have  been  certified  by  an  independ- 
ent audit  or  agreed  to  by  the  Secretary  In 
the  project  agreement.  Thereafter,  residual 
receipts  due  to  the  fund  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  amounts  established  by  an  annual 
independent  audit  of  the  adjusted  family  in- 
comes of  the  participating  families. 


(c)  Residual  receipts  due  the  fund  from  an 
agency  shall  not  fall  below  90  per  centum  of 
the  amount  due  baied  upon  an  amount  es- 
tablished by  the  annual  Independent  audit 
as  required  by  subsection  (b>.  Within  ten 
days  after  a  determination  of  a  default  by 
an  agency  In  Its  annual  payment  of  residual 
receipts  to  the  fund  or  a  failure  to  make  a 
quarterly  certification  of  collection  and  de- 
posit of  receipts  In  its  residual  receipts  ac- 
count, the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  trit>e 
and  the  agency  in  writing  of  such  determi- 
nation. The  tribe  or  the  agency  shall  have 
thirty  days  within  which  to  satisfy  the  de- 
fault. Upon  a  failure  of  the  tribe  or  agency 
to  do  so,  the  Secretary  may— 

(1)  declare  such  tribe  to  be  Ineligible  for 
further  housing  assistance  from  the  fund: 

(3)  take  any  other  action  to  satisfy  the  de- 
fault as  may  be  otherwise  authorized  by 
law;  or 

(3)  attach  tribal  or  appropriate  individual 
trust  funds  as  provided  and  authorized  in 
section  205  of  this  title,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  exercise  this  authority  only 
after  all  other  reasonable  action  has  been 
exhausted. 

MONITORING  AND  INSPECTION 

Sec.  212.  (a)  The  agency  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  Implementation  of  monitoring 
and  construction  Inspection  procedures  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  Secretary  of  satisfac- 
tory quality  control  aind  fund  utilization,  in- 
cluding compliance  with  the  minimum  hous- 
ing standards  and  the  approved  drawings 
and  SE>ecifications  of  a  project.  When  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  monitoring 
and  inspection  procedures  are  not  adequate, 
he  shall  initiate  action  to  assure  implemen- 
tation of  such  procedures  by  the  agency  as  a 
requirement  for  continuation  of  the  project. 

(b)  The  technical  staff  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service  within  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall,  In  the 
course  of  fulfilling  its  existing  responsibil- 
ities in  providing  sanitation  facilities  to 
Indian  housing,  be  responsible  for  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  construction,  inspection, 
and  monitoring  procedures  of  the  agency. 
The  Indian  Health  Service  shall  provide  rec- 
ommendations to  the  agency  and  the  Secre- 
tary as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  construction 
inspection  procedures  of  the  agency  to 
assure  compliance  with  the  minimum  hotis- 
Ing  standards  and  the  approved  plans  and 
specifications. 

BONDING  REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  213.  (a)  Tribal  and  agency  officials 
and  employees  who  are  responsible  for  the 
receipt  and  disbursement  of  funds  under 
this  title  shall  be  bonded  in  amounts  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary.  No  such  disburse- 
ment shall  be  made  until  a  bond  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary  is  obtained. 

(b)  The  agency  shall  require  performance 
bonds  from  its  contractors  except  for  those 
projects  where  settlement  is  on  the  basis  of 
turnkey  construction. 

(c)  The  agency  shall  also  require  irrevoca- 
ble letters  of  credit,  mechanics'  and  work- 
men's lien  bonds  and  warranty  maintenance 
bonds  or  cash  equivalents  from  its  contrac- 
tors in  amounts  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  UTIUTIES 

Sec.  214.  Maintenance  and  cost  of  utilities 
for  the  house  shall  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  participating  family.  Upon  the  failure  of 
a  family  to  perform  adequate  maintenance 
to  the  extent  necessary  to  prevent  health 
hazards  or  preserve  the  capital  value  of  the 
unit,  the  agency  shall  use  the  reserve  for 
maintenance  established  by  section  210  of 


this  tlUe  to  correct  any  deficiencies.  At  the 
end  of  the  contract  period,  the  amount  re- 
maining In  the  maintenance  reserve  account 
to  the  credit  of  the  family,  excluding  any 
accrued  Interest,  shall  become  the  property 
of  the  family. 

AWAKO  OP  COHTKACTS 

Sec.  215.  All  contracts  under  this  title 
shall  be  awarded  in  accordance  with  proce- 
dures satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  and  shall 
result  in  the  Judicious  use  of  Federal  fimds. 
Section  7(b)  of  the  Indian  Self-Determina- 
tlon  and  Education  Assistance  Act  (25 
U.S.C.  450e)  shall  apply  to  all  contracts, 
subcontracts,  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties supported  by  funding  under  this  title, 
except  that  a  tribe  may.  by  formal  action  of 
its  governing  body,  waive  the  applicability 
of  section  7(b)  in  specific  cases. 

SALE  OP  HOUSING 

Sec.  216.  A  family  may,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  and  the  agency,  sell 
or  purchase  a  house  constructed,  acquired, 
or  rehabilitated  with  funds  under  a  project 
agreement.  The  minimum  sale  or  purchase 
price  of  the  house  shall  be  the  amount  of 
the  principal  remaining  on  the  amortization 
schedule  for  such  house,  except  that,  where 
a  family  has  a  deficit  in  its  reserve  for  main- 
tenance account,  such  minimum  sale  or  pur- 
chase price  shall  be  Increased  by  that 
amount.  The  minimum  sale  or  purchase 
price  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  fund  and 
any  amount  In  excess  of  the  minimum  sale 
price  shall  be  the  property  of  the  family. 

ASSIGNMENTS 

Sec.  217.  (a)  The  contractual  Interest  of  a 
family  in  housing  constructed,  acquired,  or 
rehabilitated  with  moneys  provided  from 
the  fund  may  be  inherited  or  assigned  if  the 
heirs,  devisees,  or  assignees  agree  to  assume 
the  responsibilities  and  obligations  under 
the  original  contract,  and  If  any  assignee  of 
such  interest  is  otherwise  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  this  title. 

(b)  Abandoned  houses  shall  revert  to  the 
agency  and  shall  be  available  to  another  eli- 
gible family  under  a  new  housing  assistance 
contract. 

DOWNPAYMENT  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  218.  Tribal  housing  agencies  may  use 
funds  made  available  under  a  project  agree- 
ment, if  the  agreement  so  provides,  to  assist 
Indian  families  in  making  a  downpayment, 
Including  closing  costs,  on  standard  housing 
to  be  financed  through  other  sources  of 
credit.  The  family  shall  be  obligated  to 
repay  such  amount,  with  or  without  Inter- 
est, over  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  ten  years. 
Exclusive  of  closing  costs,  assistance  provid- 
ed under  this  section  shall  not  be  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  of  the  purchase  price  of 
the  house. 

CREDIT  elsewhere 

Sec.  219.  If  an  agency,  in  establishing  the 
adjusted  family  income  of  an  applicant 
family,  determines  that  the  Income  of  such 
family  is  sufficient  to  support  the  payment 
of  a  reasonable  economic  rent,  the  agency 
shall  require  such  family  to  provide  evi- 
dence that  at  least  two  lending  institutions 
in  the  area  making  home  mortgage  loans 
have  rejected  loan  applications  submitted 
by  such  family  before  the  family  is  eligible 
for  housing  assistance  under  this  title. 

RENTAL  HOUSING 

Sic.  220.  Funds  made  available  under  this 
title  may,  as  provided  In  a  project  agree- 
ment, be  used  to  construct  rental  housing, 
except  that— 

(1)  the  tribe  shall  require  monthly  rental 
payments  from  eligible  Indian  families  as 


determined  by  section  209  except  that  the 
maximum  monthly  pasrment  shall  be  an 
amount  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  agency; 

(2)  a  minimum  monthly  rental  payment 
shall  be  established  as  provided  in  section 
210  and  the  tribe  shall  be  responsible  for 
the  payment  of  residual  receipts  as  provided 
in  section  211; 

(3)  the  tribe  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  utilities  and  maintenance  costs; 
and 

(4)  all  other  appropriate  provisions  of  tills 
title  shall  be  appUcable  to  such  rental  hous- 
ing projects. 

AUTROHIZATION 

Sec.  221.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  ttiis  title  $100,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1984:  $200,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1985;  and  for  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987. 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  which,  when 
added  to  the  total  residual  receipts  and 
other  deposits  paid  into  the  fund  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  will  restore  the  bal- 
ance In  the  fund  to  $250,000,000  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  fiscal  year. 

TITLE  III— INDIAN  HOUSING  LOAN 
GUARANTEE  FUND 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FUND 

Sec.  301.  In  order  to  provide  access  to 
sources  of  private  financing  for  Indian  fami- 
lies who  otherwise  would  not  be  eligible  for  ' 
housing  credit  because  of  Federal  laws  re- 
stricting mortgage  or  other  encumbrance  of 
trust  land,  there  is  established  an  Indian 
housing  loan  guarantee  fund  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "guarantee  fund")  which 
shall  be  available  as  provided  in  section  311 
of  this  title. 

GUARANTEE  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  302.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
guarantee  not  to  exceed  100  per  centum  of 
the  unpaid  principal  and  interest  due  on 
any  loan  made  to  an  Indian  for  the  acquisi- 
tion or  construction  of  a  standard  house  on 
trust  land.  Such  loans  may  be  secured  by 
any  collateral  authorized  by  law. 

INTEREST  RATE 

Sec.  303.  Loans  guaranteed  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  bear  Interest  (exclusive  of 
premium  charges  for  guarantee  and  service 
charges,  if  any)  at  a  rate  agreed  upon  by  the 
borrower  and  the  lender  and  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  reasonable,  but  which  Is 
not  more  than  that  being  charged  in  the 
area  by  lenders  for  home  mortgage  loans 
without  a  guarantee  or  Insurance  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  or  Instrumentality. 

PREMIUM  CHARGES 

Sec.  304.  The  Secretary  shall  fix  such  pre- 
mium charges  for  the  guarantee  of  loans  as 
are  in  his  judgment  adequate  to  cover  ex- 
penses and  probable  losses,  and  shall  depos- 
it receipts  for  such  charges  In  the  guarantee 
fund 

APPLICATION 

Sec.  305.  The  application  for  a  loan  to  be 
guaranteed  hereunder  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Secretary  for  prior  approval  Upon  ap- 
proval, the  Secretary  shall  issue  a  certificate 
as  evidence  of  the  guarantee.  Such  certifi- 
cate shall  be  issued  only  when  the  Secretary 
determines  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  of 
repayment. 

SALE  OR  ASSIGNMENT  OP  LOANS 

Sec.  306.  Any  loan  guaranteed  hereunder. 
Including  the  security  given  therefore,  may 
be  sold  or  asslgrned  by  the  lender  to  any  fi- 
nancial institution  subject  to  examination 
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and  ■upenrlsion  by  an  agency  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  or  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

LDOTATIOira  CM  LOAMa 

^^  MT.  Any  hsans  guaranteed  hereunder 
ahaU  be  lestrieted  to  those  made  by  a  finan- 
cial institution  subject  to  examination  and 
8upervisl<m  by  an  agency  of  the  United 
States,  a  State,  or  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  shall  meet  the  following  requlremenU: 

(1)  the  maturity  of  any  loan  guaranteed 
hereunder  shall  not  exceed  thirty-three 
yean; 

(S)  loaiw  guaranteed  hereunder  may  be 
made  by  any  lender  satisfactory  to  the  Sec- 
retary except  loans  insured  or  guaranteed 
by  an  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  made  by  an  organiza- 
tion of  Indians  from  funds  borrowed  from 
the  United  States  shaU  not  be  eligible  for 
guarantee  hereimder 

(3)  the  liability  under  the  guarantee  shall 
decrease  or  increase  pro  rau  with  any  de- 
crease or  increase  in  the  unpaid  portion  of 
the  obligation  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
the  loan  agreement;  and 

(4)  any  loan  made  by  any  national  bank  or 
Federal  savings  and  loan  association  or  sav- 
ings bank,  or  by  any  insurance  company  au- 
thorised to  do  business  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, at  least  20  per  centum  of  which  is 
guaranteed  hereunder,  may  be  made  with- 
out regard  to  the  limitations  and  restric- 
tions of  any  other  Federal  statute  with  re- 
spect to  (A)  ratio  of  amount  of  loan  to  value 
of  property:  <B)  requirement  of  mortgage  or 
other  securitr.  <C)  maturity  of  loans;  (D) 
priority  of  lien;  or  (E)  percentage  of  assets 
which  may  be  invested  in  real  estate  loans. 

RBGULATOHY  AUTHORrrr 

Sbc.  308.  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds 
that  any  lender  or  holder  of  a  guarantee 
certificate  fails  to  maintain  adequate  ac- 
counting records  or  to  demonstrate  proper 
ability  to  service  adequately  loans  guaran- 
teed or  to  exercise  proper  credit  judgment, 
or  has  willfully  or  negligently  engaged  in 
practices  otherwise  detrimental  to  the  Inter- 
ests of  a  borrower  or  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  may  refuse,  either  temporarily  or 
permanently,  to  guarantee  any  further 
loans  made  by  such  lender  or  holder,  and 
may  bar  such  lender  or  holder  from  acquir- 
ing additional  loans  guaranteed  hereunder. 
The  Secretary  shall  not  refuse  to  pay  a 
valid  guarantee  on  loans  previously  made  in 
good  faith. 

iMarAin.T  procxxdimcs 

Sbc.  309.  (a)  In  the  event  of  a  default  on  a 
loan  guaranteed  hereunder,  the  lender  hold- 
ing the  guarantee  certificate  must  notify 
the  Secretary  of  the  default  in  writing  and 
may  thereupon  proceed  under  either  of  the 
following  methods  for  obtaining  payment 
under  the  guarantee— 

(1)  the  lender  may  initiate  foreclosure 
proceedings  in  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion after  providing  prior  written  notice  of 
such  action  to  the  Secretary  and  upon  a 
final  order  authorizing  foreclosive  by  such 
a  court  and  upon  submission  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  claim  for  payment  under  the  guar- 
antee, the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  such 
holder  the  full  pro  rata  portion  of  the 
amount  guaranteed  plus  reasonable  fees  and 
expenses  as  approved  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  shall  be  subrogated  to  the 
righU  of  the  holder  of  the  guarantee  and  re- 
ceive an  assignment  of  the  obligation  and 
security;  or 

(2)  without  seeking  a  Judicial  foreclosure 
or  in  the  event  that  a  foreclosure  proceed- 
ing initiated  Iv  or  on  behalf  of  the  lender  as 


authorised  under  paragraph  (1)  above  con- 
tinues for  a  period  In  excess  of  one  year,  the 
lender  may  submit  a  claim  for  payment 
under  the  guarantee,  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  only  pay  to  such  holder  for  a  loss 
on  any  one  loan  an  amount  equal  to  95  per 
centum  of  the  pro  rata  portion  of  the 
amount  guaranteed,  and  the  Secretary  shall 
be  subrogated  to  the  rights  of  the  holder  of 
the  guarantee  and  receive  an  assignment  of 
the  obligation  and  security. 

(b)  Upon  receipt  from  the  lender  of  a 
notice  of  default,  the  Secretary  may.  in  his 
sole  discretion,  accept  assignment  of  such 
loan  if  such  action  is  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States  and  shall  thereupon  pay  to 
the  holder  the  pro  rata  portion  of  the 
amount  guaranteed  and  shall  be  subrogated 
to  the  rights  of  the  holder  of  the  guarantee 
and  receive  an  assignment  of  the  obligation 
and  security. 

(c)  Before  any  reimbursement  is  made 
under  subsection  (a),  all  reasonable  collec- 
tion efforts  shall  have  been  exhausted  by 
the  lender.  Upon  reimbursement,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  to  the  lender,  the  note  or  judg- 
ment evidencing  the  debt  shall  be  assigned 
to  the  United  SUtes  and  the  lender  shall 
have  no  further  claim  against  the  borrower 
or  the  United  SUtes.  The  SecreUry  shall 
then  take  such  further  collection  actions  as 
may  l>e  warranted. 

COItCLUSIVKinSS 

Sbc.  310.  Any  evidence  of  guarantee  issued 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  the  eligibility  of  the  loan  for  guar- 
antee under  the  provisions  of  this  title  and 
the  amount  of  such  guarantee.  Such  evi- 
dence shall  be  Incontestable  in  the  hands  of 
the  bearer  and  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  United  SUtes  is  pledged  to  the  payment 
of  all  amounts  agreed  to  be  paid  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  security  for  such  obligations. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  preclude  the 
Secretary  from  esUblishing,  as  against  the 
original  lender,  defenses  based  on  fraud  or 
material  misrepresentation  or  bar  him  from 
esUbllshlng  by  regulations  In  force  on  the 
date  of  such  Issuance  or  disbursement, 
whichever  Is  ear'.ler.  partial  defenses  to  the 
amount  payable  an  the  guarantee. 
nsB  OP  GUAXAirrEB  rnin> 

Sbc.  311.  (a)  There  is  hereby  esUbllshed 
an  Indian  housing  guarantee  fu"d  which 
shall  be  available  to  the  Secretary  as  a  re- 
volving fund  without  fiscal  year  limlUtion 
for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
The  guaranteed  loan  program  under  this 
title  shall  be  operated  separately  from  the 
Indian  housing  finance  fund  esUbllshed 
under  title  II  of  this  Act  and  no  funds  desig- 
nated for  one  program  may  be  transferred 
to  the  other  program.  There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $2,500,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984,  (3,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1985,  and 
$3,500,000  in  fiscal  years  1986  and  1987. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  use  the  guarantee 
ftUKl  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  the  obliga- 
tions with  respect  to  loans  guaranteed 
under  this  title,  but  the  aggregate  outstand- 
ing principal  amount  guaranteed  by  the 
Secretary  shall  be  limited  to  $400,000,000  or 
such  lesser  amount  as  may  be  provided  in 
appropriations  Acts. 

(c)  All  funds,  claims,  notes,  mortgages, 
contracts,  and  property  acquired  by  the  Sec- 
retary under  this  section,  and  ail  collections 
and  proceeds  therefrom,  shall  constitute 
asseU  of  the  guarantee  fund.  All  liabilities 
and  obligations  of  such  assets  shall  tie  liabil- 
ities and  obligations  of  the  guarantee  fund. 
The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  agree- 


mente  with  respect  to  servicing  loana  ac- 
quired or  guaranteed  under  this  title  and  to 
purchase  such  guaranteed  loans  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

<d)  The  Secretary  may  utilize  the  guaran- 
tee ftmd  to  pay  taxes.  Insurance,  prior  liens, 
expenses  necessary  to  make  fiscal  adjust- 
ments in  connection  with  the  application 
and  transmittal  of  collections,  and  other  ex- 
penses and  advances  to  protect  the  Secre- 
tary for  loans  which  are  guaranteed  under 
this  title  or  held  by  the  Secretary,  to  ac- 
quire such  security  property  at  foreclosure 
sales  or  otherwise,  and  to  pay  administra- 
tive expenses. 

TITLE  rV— MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 

OmCK  OP  INDIAN  HOUSING  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  esUblish 
in  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  an  Office  of 
Indian  Housing  Programs  which  shall  be 
vested  with  the  primary  responsibility  for 
administering  the  programs  esUbllshed  by 
this  Act.  The  Office  of  Indian  Housing  Pro- 
grams shall  be  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Director  of  Indian  Housing  Programs  who 
shall  be  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
Indian  Affairs. 

(b)  The  authority  to  approve  applications 
as  provided  In  section  203,  execute  project 
agreements  as  provided  In  section  204,  ap- 
prove loan  guarantees  under  title  III,  and  to 
allocate  and  assign  personnel  of  the  Office 
of  Indian  Housing  Programs  within  the  ad- 
ministrative structure  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  shall  not  be  delegated  below 
the  Office  of  the  Director  of  Indian  Housing 
Programs. 

(c)  Funds  appropriated  under  authoriza- 
tion of  this  Act  shall  Include  employee  cosU 
and  other  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Office  of  Indian  Housing  Programs.  Annual 
appropriation  requests  for  the  Office  of 
Indian  Housing  Programs  shall  specify  the 
number  of  employees  by  location,  employee 
costs,  and  related  administrative  expenses. 
Funds  made  available  for  such  purposes 
shall  not  be  available  for  any  other  pur- 
poses. 

TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sbc.  402.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  provide  technical  assistance  to  Indian 
tribes  to  assist  them  in  developing  tribal 
housing  plans,  preparing  and  submitting  ap- 
plications for  financing,  and  Implementing 
housing  programs  funded  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  es- 
Ublishment  of  a  training  program  to  devel- 
op an  understanding  by  the  participating 
families  of  the  respective  roles  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  tribal  housing  agency,  the 
Federal  Government,  and  the  participants 
under  titles  I  and  II.  Such  program  shall  in- 
clude basic  home  maintenance  training  for 
participating  families. 

(c)  Not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  the  authority  of 
titles  I  and  II  may  be  used  to  provide  the 
technical  assistance  and  training  authorized 
by  this  section. 

INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 

Sec.  403.  The  Indian  Health  Service  in  the 
E>epartment  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  provision  of 
water  and  sanlUtlon  facilities  for  houses 
constructed,  acquired,  or  rehabillUted  with 
assistance  provided  under  this  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  coordinate  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  with  respect 
to  such  responsibilities  and  activities  and 


shall  ensure  that  planning  and  budgeting 
for  necessary  roads  and  aaniUtion  facilities 
BhaU  be  done  in  conjunction  with  planning 
and  budgeting  for  new  housing  to  be  con- 
structed with  funds  appropriated  purauant 
to  this  Act. 

am  nmtovBiiBMTs 

Sic.  404.  (a)  Funds  appropriated  under 
titles  I  and  II  may  be  used  to  provide  site 
improvements,  streeU  and  driveways  within 
multiunit  housing  projects.  Such  streets 
shiUl  be  built  to  the  usual  standards  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and,  where  appro- 
priate, shall  thereafter  be  maintained  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  under  existing 
road  programs  and  authorities. 

(b)  All-weather  access  roads  to  multiunit 
projects  constructed  under  this  Act  shall 
continue  to  be  provided  by  the  Secretary 
through  existing  road  programs  and  author- 
izations. 

HOUSING  INVENTORY 

Sbc.  405.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  bi- 
ennial housing  inventory  of  current  Indian 
housing  needs  and  conditions  to  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  determining  housing  assistance 
needs  for  the  purposes  of  sections  302  and 
203  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall  submit 
a  copy  of  such  inventory  to  the  Congress. 

RULEMAKING 

Sec.  406.  The  SecreUry  shall  promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

RELATION  TO  OTHER  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  407.  Housing  assistance  provided 
under  this  Act  shall  not  exclude  Indians 
from  being  eligible  for  other  federally  as- 
sisted housing  programs. 

Sec.  408.  As  a  condition  for  any  financial 
assistance  under  (titles  I  and  II  of)  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  require  that  idl  contrac- 
tors and  subcontractors  employed  in  connec- 
tion with  any  project  for  which  funds  have 
been  provided  under  (titles  I  and  II  of)  this 
Act  shall  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  approved  March  3,  1931  (40  U.S.C.  276a- 
5,  known  as  the  E>avis-Bacon  Act).  With  re- 
spect to  construction,  alteration,  or  repair 
woik  to  which  the  Act  of  Mareh  3,  1921.  Is 
applicable  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  have  the  authority  and  func- 
tions set  forth  in  the  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  14  of  1950  (15  F.R.  3176:  64  SUt. 
1267)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  approved 
June  13. 1934  (40  UJS.C.  276c).« 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  24 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hotidleston 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(.Itx.  MncHBLL)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  24,  a  bill  to  provide  emergen- 
cy credit  assistance  to  farmers,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

s.  aiT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TinntMoifD,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stevens)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  217.  a  biU  to  reform  procediu-es  for 
collateral  review  of  criminal  Judg- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  237 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HtTODLESTON)  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  237,  a  bill  to 


amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  reserves  for  mining  land  reclama- 
tion and  for  the  deduction  of  amotmts 
added  to  such  reserves. 

8.  606 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  MArmiGLT, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  H0iiphbbt)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  505,  a  bill  to  desig- 
nate the  Federal  building  to  be  con- 
structed in  Savannah,  Oa.,  as  the  "Ju- 
liette Gordon  Low  Federal  Building." 

S.  S5S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Prtor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  553,  a  bill  to  authorize  a  national 
program  of  improving  the  quality  of 
education. 

S.  602 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Bftr.  Nmnt)  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Hasten)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  602,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  broadcasting  of  accurate  informa- 
tion to  the  people  of  Cuba,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  663 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstronc, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Humphrey)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  663,  a  bill  to  pro- 
hibit the  payment  of  certain  agricul- 
ture incentives  to  persons  who 
produce  certain  agricultural  commod- 
ities on  highly  erodible  land. 

S.  TSS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Quatle,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  788,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  reduce  the 
loan  rates  for  the  1983  through  1985 
crops  of  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets. 

S.  833 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
832,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation in  Employment  Act  of  1967  to 
remove  the  maximum  age  limitation 
applicable  to  employees  who  are  pro- 
tected under  such  act,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  SSI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  891,  a  bill  to  develop 
additional  procedures  for  Federal  land 
sales. 

s.  ss* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiEGLE),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Sarbanes),  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mi.  Tsongas) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  994,  a 
bill  to  prohibit  the  production  of 
lethal  binary  chemical  mtmitions  by 
the  United  States  and  to  call  on  the 


President  to  continue  and  intensify  re- 
cently begun  efforts  in  the  Committee 
on  Disarmament  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  and  other  countries  to 
achieve  an  agreement  establishing  a 
mutual,  verifiable  ban  on  the  produc- 
tion and  stockpiling  of  chemical  weap- 
ons. 

S.  WT 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ezon.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Iffr.  Zorinsky)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  997,  a  bill  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
engage  in  a  special  study  of  the  poten- 
tial for  ground  water  recharge  in  the 
High  Plains  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8.  lOSO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Btro,  the 
luune  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1050.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Arms 
Elxport  Control  Act  to  provide  in- 
creased control  by  the  Congress  over 
the  making  of  arms  sales. 

S.  lOSl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  was  added  as  a  co-- 
sponsor  of  S.  1051,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
allow  certain  prepayments  of  principal 
and  interest  to  be  treated  as  contribu- 
tions to  an  individual  retirement  ac- 
coimt,  to  allow  amounts  to  be  with- 
drawn from  such  account  to  purchase 
a  principal  residence,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

s.  loss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ezon,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Zorinsky)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1065,  a  bill  to  authorize  con- 
tinued Federal  and  State  cooperative 
efforts  to  study  the  depleting  water  re- 
sources of  the  States  of  the  high 
plains,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1113 

At  the  request  of  Hi.  D'Amato,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da (Mrs.  Hawkins),  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1113,  a  bill, 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  that  tax-exempt  in- 
terest shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  determining  the  amount  of  social 
security  benefits  to  be  taxed. 

S.  1144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Bradley)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1144,  a  bill  to  suspend  period- . 
ic  reviews  of  disability  beneficiaries 
having  mental  impairments  pending 
regulatory  reform  of  the  disability  de- 
termination process. 

S.  1170 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
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(Mr.  HoxiN)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  8. 1170.  a  bill  to  establish  a  Director 
of  Operational  Testing  and  Evaluation 
in  the  DeparUnent  of  Defense,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

s.  laoo 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HsLMS)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1200.  a  bill  entitled  the 
"National  Right  To  Work  BUI." 

SnUR  JOIItT  RESOLtTTIOM  94 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattimoly. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Laotdtberg)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 94,  a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate 
May  8,  1983,  to  June  19,  1983,  as 
"Family  Reunion  Month." 

SZHATE  JOINT  RBSOLOTIOII  97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  BoscHwrrz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Gabk)  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Ahdriws)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  97,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  erection  of  a  memorial  on 
public  grounds  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  its  environs,  in  honor  and 
commemoration  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  the  allied  forces  who  served  in  the 
Korean  war. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  52 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  Humphrey)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  52,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  Senate's  op- 
position to  an  imposition  of  a  fee  on 
domestic  and  imported  crude  oil  and 
refined  products. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  95 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fercy,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollihgs),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop),  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  95,  a  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  initiate  negotiations  on  a 
new  long-term  agreement  on  agricul- 
tural trade  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  119 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Danporth)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Resolution  119,  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  United  States  should 
proceed  with  the  sale  and  delivery  of 
F-16  aircraft  to  Israel. 

SKNATI  RESOLUTION  133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihaii  ,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  RAinx>LPH),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON),  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd).  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  122,  a 
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resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should 
reduce  imports  of  apparel  so  that  im- 
ported apparel  comprises  no  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  American  ap- 
parel market. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  13* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Waixop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Jepsex),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Heplin),  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 126,  a  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  changes 
in  the  Federal  estate  tax  laws  made  by 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  should  not  be  modified. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM  AND 
CONTROL  ACT 


HAWKINS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1244 

Mrs.  HAWKINS  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  her  to  the  bill  (S.  529)  to  revise  and 
reform  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  fol- 
lows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add: 
Sec.  .  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  an  immigration  emergency  revolv- 
ing fund,  to  be  established  in  the  Treasury. 
$35,000,000.  to  be  used  to  provide  for  an  in- 
crease in  border  patrol  or  other  enforce- 
ment activities  of  the  Service  and  for  reim- 
bursement of  State  and  localities  in  provid- 
ing assistance  to  the  Attorney  Cieneral  in 
meeting  an  immigration  emergency,  except 
that  no  amounts  may  be  withdrawn  from 
such  funds  with  respect  to  an  emergency 
unless  the  President  has  determined  that 
the  immigration  emergency  exists  and  has 
certified  such  fact  to  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of 
the  Senate. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION— FISCAL  YEAR  1984 


Amendkent  No.  1346 
On  page  3.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  13 
by  $2,000,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  figiire  on  line  14 
by  $3,400,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  16 
by  $3,600,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  10 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  20 
by  $2,500,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  21 
by  $3,400,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  1  by 
$1,000,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  2  by 
$2,500,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  3  by 
$3,400,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  7  by 
$1,000,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  8  by 
$3,500,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  9  by 
$6,900,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  14 
by  $1,000,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  15 
by  $2,500,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  16 
by  $3,400,000,000. 

On  page  6.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  5  by 
$2,000,000,000. 

On  page  6.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  6  by 
$1,000,000,000. 

On  page  6,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  11 
by  $3,200,000,000. 

On  page  6,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  12 
by  $2,300,000,000. 

On  page  6.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  17 
by  $3,200,000,000. 

On  page  6,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  18 
by  $3,000,000,000. 

On  page  25,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  17 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  25,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  18 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  25,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  23 
by  $400,000,000. 

On  page  25.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  24 
by  $400,000,000. 


HOUJNGS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1245 

Mr.  DOMENICI  (for  Mr.  Hollikos) 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
current resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  27)  re- 
vising and  replacing  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983,  and  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1984, 
1985,  and  1986,  as  follows: 

On  page  4.  line  8.  delete  the  number  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$1,790,050,000." 

On  page  4,  line  9,  delete  the  number  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  •$1,981,850,000,000." 

On  page  16,  line  19,  delete  the  number 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$28,400,000,000." 


Amendment  No.  1247 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  13 
by  $880,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  14 
by  $880,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  15 
by  $880,000,000. 

On  page  3.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  19 
by  $180,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  20 
by  $590,000,000. 

On  page  3,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  21 
by  $760,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  1  by 
$180,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  2  by 
$590,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  3  by 
$760,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  7  by 
$180,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  8  by 
$770,000,000. 


On  pace  4,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  9  by 
$1,530,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  14 
by  $180,000,000. 

On  page  4.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  IS 
by  $590,000,000. 

On  page  4,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  16 
by  $760,000,000. 

On  page  7,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  6  by 
$880,000,000. 

On  page  7,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  7  by 
$180,000,000. 

On  page  7.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  13 
by  $880,000,000. 

On  page  7.  decrease  the  figure  on  line  14 
by  $590,000,000. 

On  page  7,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  20 
by  $880,000,000. 

On  page  7,  decrease  the  figure  on  line  21 
by  $760,000,000. 


HABEAS  CORPUS  FEDERALISM 
ACT  OF  1983 


EAST  AMENDMENTS  NOS. 
AND  1249 


1248 


(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  EAST  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  52)  to  combat  violent 
and  major  crime  by  establishing  a  Fed- 
eral offense  for  continuing  a  career  of 
robberies  or  burglaries  while  armed 
and  providing  a  mandatory  sentence 
of  life  imprisonment,  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.  1248 

"Sec.  .  This  Title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Habeas  Corpus  Federalism  Act  of  1983. 

"Sec.  131.  Section  2254(a)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  The  Supreme  Court,  a  Justice  there- 
of, a  circuit  Judge,  or  a  district  court  shall 
entertain  an  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  on  behalf  of  a  person  in  custody  pur- 
suant to  a  Judgment  of  a  State  court  only  on 
a  ground  which  presents  a  substantial  Fed- 
eral constitutional  question,  and  then  only 
if- 

"(1)  it  was  not  previously  raised  and  deter- 
mined, 

"(2)  there  has  been  no  fair  and  adequate 
opportunity  to  raise  it  and  have  it  deter- 
mined, and 

"(3)  it  cannot  thereafter  be  raised  and  de- 
termined in  a  proceeding  in  the  State  court, 
by  an  order  or  Judgment  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
on  a  writ  of  certiorari.". 

Sec.  132.  Section  636(bKl>(B)  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  a  Judge  may  also  designate  a  magis- 
trate to  conduct  hearings,  including  eviden- 
tiary hearings,  except  evidentiary  hearings 
in  cases  brought  pursuant  to  section  2254  of 
this  title,  and  to  submit  to  a  Judge  of  the 
court  proposed  findings  of  fact  and  recom- 
mendations for  the  disposition,  by  such 
Judge,  of  any  motion  excepted  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  of  applications  for  post  trial 
relief  made  by  individuals  convicted  of 
criminal  offenses  and  of  prisoner  petitions 
challenging  conditions  of  confinement.". 


Sec.  .  (a)  This  section  may  be  cited  as 
the  "Marihuana  CXtltivation  on  Federal 
Lands  Crime  Act  of  1983". 

(b)  Chapter  91  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  (^e  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"91864.  ProhiUtioii  agaiMt  growing  RariliwBa 

on  Federal  land*:  penaltica 

"It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  know- 
ingly or  Intentionally  to  plant,  grow  or  culti- 
vate marihuana  on  Federal  lands  unless  spe- 
cifically authorized  by  another  provision  of 
Federal  law.  Any  person  who  violates  this 
section  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment of  not  less  than  one  year  and 
not  more  than  fifteen  years,  and  a  fine  of 
not  less  $10,000  and  not  more  than 
$15,000,000.  Any  person  who.  having  previ- 
ously been  convicted  of  a  violation  of  this 
section,  again  violates  this  section,  shall  be 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not 
less  than  ten  years  and  not  more  than 
thirty  years  and  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
$100,000  or  not  more  than  $30,000,000.". 

(c)  The  section  analysis  of  chapter  91  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  at  the  end  of  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing item: 

~IM4.  Protiibilien  aicainiit  growiiiK  marihiimna  on  Pcdcnl 
UndK  yeaalU**.". 


Amendment  No.  1249 
Add  the  following  new  section  at  the  end 
of  the  bill- 


FEDERAL  ANTTTAMPERING  ACT 


EAST  AMENDMENT  NO.  1250 

Mr.  THURMOND  (for  Mr.  East) 
(for  himself,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr. 
HoLLiNGs)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  (S.  216)  to  amend  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  combat,  deter, 
and  punish  individuals  who  adulterate 
or  otherwise  tamper  with  food,  drug, 
cosmetic,  and  other  products  with 
intent  to  cause  personal  injury,  death, 
or  other  harm,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  committee  amendment 
add  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  following  new  section  shall 
be  added  to  title  35  of  the  United  States 
Code: 
"e  155A.  Patent  Term  Restoration 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  154,  the  term  of  each  of  the  follow- 
ing patents  shall  be  extended  in  accordance 
with  this  section: 

"(1)  Any  patent  which  encompasses 
within  its  scope  a  composition  of  matter 
which  is  a  new  drug  product,  if  during  the 
regulatory  review  of  the  product  by  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration— 

"(A)  the  Federal  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration notified  the  patentee,  by  letter 
dated  February  20.  1976.  that  such  product's 
new  drug  application  was  not  approvable 
under  section  505(bKl)  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act: 

"(B)  in  1977  the  patentee  submitted  to  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration  the 
results  of  a  health  effects  test  to  evaluate 
the  carcinogenic  potential  of  such  product; 

(C)  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration approved,  by  letter  dated  December 
18.  1979.  the  new  drug  application  for  such 
product;  and 

"(D)  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration approved,  by  letter  dated  May  26, 
1981,  a  supplementary  application  covering 
the  facility  for  the  production  of  such  prod- 
uct: and 

"(2)  Any  patent  which  encompasses 
within  its  scope  a  process  for  using  the  com- 


position of  matter  described  in  paragraph 
(1). 

"(b)  The  terra  of  any  patent  described  In 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  extended  for  a  period 
equal  to  the  period  begiiming  February  20, 
1976.  and  ending  Ifay  26.  1981  and  such 
patent  shall  have  the  effect  as  if  originally 
Issued  with  such  extended  term. 

"(c)  The  patentee  of  any  patent  described 
in  subsection  (a)  shall,  within  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section, 
notify  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  and 
Trademarks  of  the  number  of  any  patent  so 
extended.  On  receipt  of  such  notice,  the 
Commissioner  shall  confirm  such  extension 
by  placing  a  notice  thereof  in  the  official 
file  of  such  patent  and  publishing  an  appro- 
priate notice  of  such  extension  in  the  Offi- 
cial Gazette  of  the  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office.". 

(b)  The  analysis  for  Chapter  14  of  such 
title  35  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"ISSA.  PatMl  tcrai  rdtoratloa.". 


PRYOR  AMENDMENT  NO.  1251 

Mr.  PRYOR  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  S.  216,  supra,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  5.  following  line  25,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(3)  Whoever  willfully  and  maliciously  im- 
parts or  conveys  false  information,  knowing 
the  information  to  be  false  that  a  household 
product  as  described  in  subsection  (a)  is  or 
has  been  tainted  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year  or  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  both. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

select  committee  on  INDIAN  AFPAIXS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  public  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  wUl  hold 
a  business  meeting  on  Thiusday,  May 
12,  1983,  to  mark  up  S.  856,  to  provide 
for  an  Indian  housing  program  for 
construction  and  financing  of  housing 
for  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  in  S-224, 
Capitol,  and  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  For 
further  information,  please  contact 
Mike  Mahsetky  at  224-2251. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  Mit:i»ri' 

committee  on  foreign  relations 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  10,  at  10  ajn.. 
to  mark  up  the  foreign  aid  legislation. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SMALL  BT7SINESS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  May  11,  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing on  S.  1022,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
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Admlnistra- 


8(a)  of  the  Small  Businc 

tkm  Act.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
nracoimTRa  oh  PATsim,  owthichts.  and 

TKAOniABKS 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Patents,  Copyrights  and 
Trademarks,  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judldary.  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  May  12,  at  2:30  p.m..  to 
hold  a  hearing  to  consider  computer- 
ized criminal  history.  

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


JMI 


THE  HIGHWAY  BEAUTIFICATION 

ACT 
•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
original  purpose  of  the  Highway  Beau- 
tlfication  Act  was  a  commendable 
one— to  preserve  the  bcenic  beauty  of 
this  country  for  the  motoring  public. 
Changes  over  the  years  have  under- 
mined the  original  purposes  of  this  act 
until  it  has  become  a  vehicle  for  the 
protection  of  the  industry  it  was 
charged  with  regulating. 

Dr.  Charles  Floyd,  a  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Real  Estate  and  Legal 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Georgia, 
has  followed  the  Highway  Beautif ica- 
tion  Act  since  it  was  first  passed.  Dr. 
Floyd  is  a  recognized  expert  on  this 
subject.  He  has  coauthored  a  book  on 
highway  beautification.  published  a 
number  of  articles,  and  served  as  a 
member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Outdoor  Advertising 
and  Motorists  Information. 

Dr.  Floyd  has  written  two  articles 
which  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  distinguished  colleagues.  The 
first  article.  "Requiem  for  the  High- 
way Beautification  Act"  dociuients 
the  history  of  the  act  and  what  has 
gone  wrong  in  its  implementation.  The 
second  article,  "Should  Billboards  Be 
Subject  to  Road  User  Pfees?"  outlines 
an  innovative  approach  and  offers  a 
persuasive  argument  for  treating  bill- 
boards as  a  use  of  the  road.  All  other 
users  of  the  highway  pay  certain  user 
fees  for  that  privilege— why  should 
not  billboards  do  the  same? 

I  ask  that  the  two  articles  by  Dr. 
noyd  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

(From  the  APA  Journal.  Autumn  1982] 

Rrnnm  for  thk  Highway  BBAurmcATioH 
Act 

(By  Charles  F.  Floyd) 
The  Hlchway  BeautificaUon  Act  is  a  fail- 
ure. Paned  with  much  fanfare  in  1966,  the 
act  wan  supposed  to  result  in  the  removal  of 
existing  billboard  clutter  from  our  rural 
roadsides  and  the  prevention  of  Its  future 


spread.'  It  has  accomplished  neither  objec- 
tive. 

An  earlier  article  in  this  Journal  detaOed 
the  history  of  the  beautification  program 
and  enumerated  some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
act's  lacii  of  success  (Floyd  1979a).  Those 
who  read  that  sad  tale  of  environmental 
regulatory  failure  may  have  gained  some 
solace  from  the  sentiment  that  "Well— at 
least  it  can't  get  any  worse."  You  were 
wrong!  In  the  past  several  years  the  act  has 
been  almost  totally  transformed  into  a  sign 
Industry  dominated  program  that  is  actually 
enriching  and  subsidizing  the  Industry  it 
was  meant  to  regulate,  and  is  serving  as  a 
protective  umbrella  to  shield  the  industry 
from  state  and  local  governments  that 
desire  to  effectively  control  billboard  blight. 
Indeed,  legislative  proposals  to  repeal  the 
act  have  led  to  the  Ironic  situation  in  which 
environmental  organizations  that  originally 
fought  for  the  passage  of  the  act  have  been 
supporting  its  repeal,  while  the  billboard  In- 
dustry has  become  the  act's  vigorous  cham- 
pion. 

THX  HIGHWAY  BBAUTinCATIOIf  ACT 

The  Highway  Beautification  Act  made 
billboard  control  mandatory  in  all  states 
along  the  federally  funded  interstate  and 
primary  systems  (most  U.S.-numbered 
routes).  States  not  complying  with  the  act's 
provisions  could  lose  10  percent  of  their  fed- 
eral highway  funds.  The  seeds  of  failure 
were  already  planted  in  the  act,  however— 
particularly  in  the  provision  permitting  new 
billboards  in  any  area  zoned  commercial  or 
Industrial,  and  in  the  requirement  that  cash 
compensation  be  paid  for  the  removal  of 
any  nonconforming  sign.  The  first  provision 
has  meant  that  new  signboards  have  gone 
up  in  areas  where  they  are  totally  inharmo- 
nious, while  the  second  has  meant  that  very 
few  signs  have  actually  been  removed  under 
the  act.  On  the  contrary,  denying  the  states 
and  local  governments  the  traditional  right 
to  remove  nonconforming  signs  under  their 
police  powers  after  a  reasonable  amortiza- 
tion period  has  prevented  many  communi- 
ties from  forcing  the  removal  of  unsightly 
nonconforming  billboards. 

CONTROL  or  NSW  SIGNS 

The  Highway  Beautification  Act  has  been 
very  ineffective  in  controlling  the  erection 
of  billboards  along  rural  roadsides.  New 
signs  were  supposed  to  l)e  erected  only  in 
areas  of  commercial  or  industrial  use  and 
were  made  subject  to  size,  spacing,  and 
lighting  criteria.  Unfortunately  for  the 
stated  objectives  of  the  act,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  was  not  allowed  to  set  any 
national  standards,  but  was  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  the  states  based  on  cus- 
tomary use.  "Customary  use"  was  defined  in 
a  rather  curious  way. 

SIZX  AND  SPACING  STANDAKOS 

The  federal  government  first  proposed  a 
maximum  size  of  400  square  feet  for  new 
signs  but  later  changed  this  to  650  square 
feet,  even  though  a  national  inventory 
showed  ttiat  size  to  be  larger  than  all  but 
1.85  percent  of  existing  billboards  (U.8. 
Congress.  House  1967,  p.  961).  Finally,  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  developed 
a  model  agreement  in  cooperation  with  the 
Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of  America 
which  was  adopted  by  thirty-two  sUtes 
(Brennan  ll>79).  The  model  agreement  set  a 
maximum  siae  limitation  of  1300  square 
feet,  equal  to  the  floor  area  of  a  medium- 
sized  three  bedrotxn  house  and  approxi- 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


mately  twice  the  siae  of  the  largest  bill- 
boards normally  erected  along  the  inter- 
state system.  Oeorge  Mclnturff .  who  served 
as  chief  negotiator  of  the  agreements  as 
head  of  the  Scenic  Enhancement  Division  of 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  and 
who  now  is  employed  by  the  Outdoor  Adver- 
tising Association  of  America  as  an  environ- 
mental consultant.  later  testified: 

"That  size  limit  Is  the  outer  limit  of  what 
Is  used  by  the  industry  in  major  urban  areas 
within  the  United  SUtes.  ...  I  doubt  great- 
ly that  more  than  one  sign  out  of  2.000  now 
erected,  or  erected  since  those  controls  were 
established,  even  approaches  that  1.200 
square  feet." » 

"Customary  spacing"  In  the  guidelines, 
and  in  most  of  the  states,  was  defined  as 
every  five  hundred  feet  on  the  interstate 
system,  and  every  one  hundred  feet  on  the 
primary  system  within  municipalities. 
Under  the  spacing  requirements  it  is  possi- 
ble to  have  10.5  billtward  sites  per  mile  on 
each  side  of  the  road  along  an  interstate 
highway,  a  total  of  21  sites  on  both  sides. 
Since  two  faces  are  permitted  at  each  site, 
42  billboards  per  mile  are  allowed  along  any 
portion  of  the  interstate  system  that  is 
zoned  commercial  or  industrial.  On  the  pri- 
mary system  the  comparable  figures  are  35 
sites  and  70  faces  per  mile.  Within  munici- 
palities the  allowable  sites  reach  the  some- 
what al>surd  level  of  106  per  mile  with  212 
possible  sign  faces.  If  each  of  these  signs 
were  of  the  maximum  allowable  size  (1200 
square  feet  per  site),  the  total  area  of  the 
sign  faces  would  be  equal  to  approximately 
three  football  fields  for  each  mile  of  road- 
way (Brennan  1979).  It  is  obvious,  therefore, 
that  the  size  and  spacing  requirements  do 
not  serve  as  any  effective  control  of  new 
billboards. 

COmORCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ZONES 

Since  the  size  and  spacing  requirements 
contained  in  most  of  the  agreements 
amount  to  virtually  no  control  of  outdoor 
advertising,  the  designation  of  commercial 
and  industrial  areas  becomes  all  important. 
Unfortunately,  local  zoning  authorities 
often  do  not  place  great  importance  on  pro- 
viding an  uncluttered  view  for  the  interstate 
motorist.  The  real  or  imagined  benefits  to 
be  derived  for  local  businesses  through  bill- 
board advertising  usually  assume  a  much 
greater  priority.  In  practice,  many  \ocaX 
communities,  and  particularly  rural  coun- 
ties, have  attempted  to  circumvent  the 
Highway  Beautification  Act  by  zoning  long 
stretches  of  rural  highways  as  commercial 
and  Industrial  areas.  The  absence  of  any  re- 
quirement that  such  areas  actually  contain 
commercial  or  industrial  land  uses,  and  the 
acceptance  by  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration of  such  "phony  "  zoning  malies  this 
provision  perhaps  the  largest  loophole  In 
the  entire  Highway  Beautification  Act. 

"PHONY"  COimmCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  ZONING 

Until  recently,  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration took  the  position  that  zoning 
created  primarily  to  permit  new  outdoor  ad- 
vertising structures  would  not  be  recognized 
for  puiposes  of  the  Highway  Beautification 
Act  (U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
1975).  This  position  was  upheld  in  South 
Dakota,  whose  legislature  had  zoned  virtual- 
ly all  land  bordering  federal  numbered  high- 
ways in  the  state  as  commercial.  The  court 
noted,  for  example,  that  billboards  would 
have  been  permitted  on  all  but  four  miles  of 
the  over  four  hundred  miles  of  1-90  In 
South  IDakota,  and  concluded:  "Congress 
never  intended  to  subvert  the  Act's  stated 


purpose  to  arbitrary  actions  talun  by  the  in- 
dividual state  legisUtures."  • 

Despite  this  favorable  ruling  from  the 
courts,  a  clear  legislative  history  rejecting 
phony  soning  to  permit  new  billboards 
(Floyd  and  Shedd  1979,  pp.  84-86).  and  the 
opinion  of  their  own  Chief  Counsel  support- 
ing this  position  (Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration 1976).  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration (FHWA)  has  almost  never  sought 
to  enforce  the  law  against  phony  zoning  in 
recent  years  no  matter  how  flagrant  the 
abuse. 

For  example,  following  the  earlier  court 
decision  against  the  state,  several  South 
Dakota  counties  zoned  long  strips  of  rural 
land  along  federal  highways  as  oommerctal. 
Lyman  Cotmty,  with  a  declining  population 
of  approximately  four  thousand  and  slight- 
ly over  two  hundred  people  employed  in 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  zoned  twenty- 
nine  of  fifty-two  miles  of  1-90  for  commer- 
cial use  In  bands  three  hundred  feet  wide  on 
each  side  of  the  road.  Some  of  these  strips 
extended  more  than  three  miles  from  any 
access  to  the  highway  at  an  interchange. 
The  Town  of  Lyman,  which  had  a  popula- 
tion of  approximately  fifty  and  not  even  a 
single  commercial  enterprise,  zoned  four 
miles  of  1-90  as  commercial  (Fifth  District 
Planning  and  Development  Commission 
1976). 

A  field  investigation  by  the  FHWA  re- 
vealed that  Lyman  County  had  no  compre- 
hensive plan— requirement  by  state  law 
Xxlon  any  permanent  zoning  ordinance  can 
be  adopted.  County  officials  were  unable  to 
even  find  the  zoning  maps  during  the  visit, 
but  finally  located  them  several  months 
later.  Despite  the  FHWA  official's  conclu- 
sions that  "there  is  no  obvious  Justification 
for  the  designation  of  such  large  commer- 
cial districts  based  upon  existing  or  project- 
ed needs"  and  "the  only  Justification  [of- 
fered by  county  officials]  for  the  [zoning] 
change  was  that  the  billboard  people 
wanted  it."  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration has  refused  to  take  any  action  to 
correct  this  obvious  abuse  of  the  lieautifica- 
tion  act.* 

Deming.  New  Mexico,  a  community  with  a 
1970  population  of  about  8.300.  zoned  35 
square  miles  of  its  extraterritorial  area  in 
1978.  The  new  zoning  Included  3.342  acres  as 
industrial  and  3,065  acres  as  commercial, 
most  of  the  latter  being  In  narrow  strips  on 
both  sides  of  I- 10  and  other  federally 
funded  highways  In  the  area.  The  FHWA 
Division  Administrator  observed  that: 

"Most  of  the  land  zoned  commercial  is 
vacant  and  apparently  being  used  for  graz- 
ing and  farming.  It  is  difficult  to  envision 
the  type  of  expanison  Deming  would  have 
to  undergo  to  actually  have  such  a  large 
commercial  area  under  development  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
these  commercially  zoned  areas  would 
become  lined  with  billboards  long  before 
they  were  commercially  developed."  * 

Despite  these  findings  and  his  own  conclu- 
sions that  "this  zoning  action  and  ensuing 
erection  of  billboards  along  the  Interstate 
appear  contrary  to  the  Highway  Beautifica- 
tion Act."  the  Associate  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  for  Right-of-Way  and  Envi- 
ronment acqulesed  to  this  blatant  example 
of  phony  zoning.* 

Clark  County,  Nevada  (Las  Vegas)  reclas- 
sified its  H-2  (General  Highway  Frontage 
District)— which  permitted  commercial  uses 
only  upon  issuance  of  a  conditional  use 
permit— as  a  commercial  zone  in  1976.  The 
county  also  expanded  the  zone  to  extend 
660  feet  on  each  side  of  the  centerline  of  137 


miles  of  I-IS  and  US-96.  Not  only  did  this 
enable  the  state  to  permit  a  number  of  ex- 
isting non-oonforming  signs,  if  fully  utilized 
it  could  tiavc  resulted  in  the  potential  erec- 
tion of  11.S68  new  signs.'  This  was  a  UtUe 
blatant  even  for  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration, and  they  requested  that  the 
state  rescind  their  recognition  of  the  zone  as 
commercial  for  purposes  of  permitting  new 
billboards,  an  action  that  was  finally  accom- 
plished following  a  determination  by  the 
Nevada  Supreme  Court  ttiat  the  extensive 
use  of  the  H-2  zone  violated  the  Intent  of 
the  beautification  act.*  Despite  this  ruling. 
Clark  County  has  continued  to  rezone  rural 
areas  as  commercial  to  permit  billboards. 
For  example,  one  parcel  located  approxi- 
mately one-half  mile  from  any  existing  com- 
mercial use  was  zoned  commercial  to  permit 
"a  one  space  parking  lot"  and  a  billboard.* 

Following  the  construction  of  1-95,  the 
Town  of  Hardeeville.  South  Carolina  passed 
a  zoning  ordinance  in  1977  (Town  of  Har- 
deeville 1977).  Under  this  ordinance  several 
areas  along  1-95  were  zoned  as  commercial 
wliich  had  no  potential  for  commercial  de- 
velopment—except for  billboards.  One 
parcel  had  no  public  access  except  through 
a  park:  two  had  no  public  access  at  all.  Two 
parcels  were  zoned  "Traveler  Commercial" 
even  though  they  were  located  approxi- 
mately two  miles  from  any  interchange  with 
1-95:  one  of  these  had  no  public  access.  The 
ordinance  also  permitted  one  hundred  foot 
spacing  for  billlMards,  a  violation  of  South 
Carolina's  outdoor  advertiring  control 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

An  Inspection  conducted  in  early  1981  by  a 
Federal  Highway  Administration  review 
team  found  that  the  HardeevUle  zoning  was 
not  accomplished  In  accordance  with  the 
South  Carolina  Code.  They  concluded: 

"The  zoning  of  these  five  areas  does  not 
stand  the  test  of  reasonableness.  Elach  is 
either  poorly  served  by  public  access  or  has 
none  at  all.  None  are  directly  (physically) 
supported  by  compatible  adjacent  land  uses. 
None  are  commercially  developed,  other 
than  with  outd(x>r  advertising  devices."  '" 

Despite  these  findings,  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  has  refused  to  take  any 
action  regarding  either  the  Hardeeville 
phony  zoning  or  the  violation  of  the  spacing 
requirements."  In  fact,  the  FHWA  has  re- 
cently taken  the  position  that  monitoring  of 
local  zoning  "will  be  limited  to  assuring  that 
a  comprehensive  plan  was  adopted  pursuant 
to  State  codes."'* 

UNZONKD  COMMKRCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  AXKAS 

The  designation  of  "unzoned  conunercial 
and  industrial  areas"  is  another  huge  loop- 
hole permitting  billboards  along  predomi- 
nantly rural  roadsides.  The  original  idea 
was  that  this  designation  would  encompass 
areas  that  were  easily  recognizable  to  the 
average  motorist  as  genuine  commercial  and 
Industrial  areas,  but  which  were  located  in 
Jurisdictions  which  lacked  comprehensive 
zoning.  It  hasn't  quite  turned  out  that  way. 
The  draft  agreement  that  was  proposed  in 
1966  would  have  defined  such  areas  as  two 
industrial  or  commercial  activities  located 
within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  feet,  and 
this  concept  was  even  endorsed  by  the  Out- 
door Advertising  Association  of  America 
(VS.  Congress.  Senate  1965).  In  the  final 
agreements,  however,  the  unzoned  commer- 
cial or  industrial  area  was  defined  in  most 
states  as  eight  hundred  feet  each  side  of 
only  one  such  activity  (Floyd  and  Shedd 
1979.  pp.  99-104).  In  practice,  even  the  most 
obscure  commercial  or  Industrial  use  will 
often  serve  to  permit  several  new  signs. 


Consider,  for  example,  the  three  bill- 
boards in  photo  S  on  1-89  in  a  rural  restden- 
tlal  area  of  South  Carolina.  If  one  looks 
carefully  through  the  supports  of  the  near- 
est sign  he  can  see  a  small  auto  repair  serv- 
ice located  on  the  neaiby  secondary  road. 
This  obscure  busineas  serves  to  lUffgntfy 
this  area  as  an  "unzoned  commercial  area," 
despite  the  fact  that  South  Carolina's  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  states  that  such  a 
classification  is  not  permitted  In  an  area 
that  is  primarily  residential  in  character. 
The  FHWA's  recent  review  agreed  with  this  ' 
assessment,  but  the  agency  refused  to  take 
any  corrective  action." 

[Photos  not  printed  in  the  Rxooro.] 

Of  course,  if  an  advertiser  cannot  find 
some  existing  obscure  commercial  or  indus- 
trial use,  one  can  be  created.  The  billboards 
in  photo  4,  and  another  Just  off  to  the  rights 
are  located  on  1-95  In  South  Carolina.  Below 
the  McDonald's  sign  Is  a  small  building  with 
a  painted  sign  across  the  back  wall  pro- 
claiming the  structure  to  l>e  the  "McDon- 
ald's District  Office  and  Warehouse  Facili- 
ty." 

No  matter  how  obscure,  at  least  these 
buildings  can  l>e  seen  from  the  roadway.  - 
Often,  however,  qualifying  activities  are  not 
even  visible,  at  least  not  In  the  normally  ac- 
cepted sense  of  the  word.  Consider,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Rodeway  Inn  billboard  (photo  6) 
legated  next  to  a  residence  on  1-40  near 
Asheville,  North  Carolina.  Photograph  S 
loolcs  slightly  left  of  the  sign  toward  a  resi- 
dential area.  The  arrow  points  out  Parkway 
Auto  Service,  a  small  establislmient  located 
about  seven  hundred  feet  from  the  road 
behind  eight  homes. 

The  three  signs  shown  in  photograph  7 
are  located  nearby  In  another  area  which 
appears  to  consist  entirely  of  agricultural  ° 
and  residential  land  uses.  Ah— but  you  have 
not  looked  carefully  enough.  Nestled  under 
those  trees,  past  the  grazing  cows  and 
peaceful  homes,  is  a  small  knitting  plant  lo- ' 
cated  over  eight  hundred  feet  from  the 
roadway  (photo  8). 

Although  it  is  doubtful  that  1  out  of 
100,000  motorists  unfamllar  with  the  area 
could  locate  these  "commerical  and  industri- 
al" activities,  they  were  used  by  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Transportation  to 
Justify  permitting  these  billlx>ard8  on  a 
newly  constructed  interstate  highway.  Here 
again,  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
refused  to  take  any  corrective  action,  con- 
tending that  the  signs  "were  erected  In  ac- 
cordance with  State  and  Federal  regula- 
tions."  '♦ 

RXMOVAL  OP  NONCONPORMING  SIGNS 

Communities  have  traditionally  eliminat- 
ed nonconforming  signs  through  amortiza- 
tion under  the  police  power  (Floyd  and 
Shedd  1979.  Chapter  4:  Williams  1974-197S. 
Chap.  116:  and  Floyd  1982a).  Despite  the' 
fact  that  twenty-two  states  were  already  re- 
moving nonconforming  billboards  imder  the 
earlier  Bonus  Act  ttirough  their  use  of  the 
police  power,  the  1965  Act  required  the  pay- 
ment of  cash  compensation  to  both  the  s\ga 
owner  and  owner  of  the  land  on  which  the 
sign  was  located.  ■•  Congress  Justified  this 
change  In  policy  on  the  basis  that  controls 
were  being  extended  to  the  primary  system 
where  outdoor  advertising  was  long  estab- 
lished. There  is  considerable  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  the  Congress  did  not  fully  under- 
stand the  implication  of  this  action.  For  ex- 
ample, during  the  debate  Senator  Muside 
emphasized  that  "under  the  bill  all  that  can 
lie  compensated  for  is  whatever  remains  of 
the  leaseholds  or  the  unamortized  values,  so 
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that  U.  in  fact,  the  bfilboard  hu  been  com- 
pletely unortiied  or  the  leasehold  has  ex- 
pired, no  compensUon  will  be  paid  under  the 
bilL"  ■*  This,  of  course,  is  an  almost  exact 
description  of  the  amortization  principle 
which  was  being  outlawed  by  the  act. 

This  triumph  for  the  billboard  lobby  was 
made  very  clear  in  1972  when  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  made  a  determination 
that  Vermont's  poUcy  of  not  paying  cash 
compensation  for  the  removal  of  noncon- 
forming billboards  did  not  consititute  "ef- 
fective control"  under  the  meaning  of  the 
Highway  Beautificatlon  Act.  The  sUU  chiJ- 
lenged  this  mandatory  compensation  provi- 
sion on  the  basis  that  (1)  such  action  was 
not  authorized  under  a  proper  construction 
of  the  act.  and  (2)  the  provision  violated  the 
Tenth  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
The  court  ruled  against  Vermont,  and  the 
state  was  forced  to  pay  cash  compensa- 
tion." 

Subsequent  experience  has  proven  that 
the  Congress'  belief  that  the  value  of  non- 
conforming signs  would  generally  decrease 
over  time  was  not  justified.  To  the  contrary, 
the  average  compensation  paid  for  the  sign- 
boards has  continually  risen,  even  though 
the  outdoor  advertising  industry  has  gener- 
ally depreciated  billboards  over  a  period  of 
eight  years  or  less  for  tax  purposes.  Lenient 
regulations  regarding  repair  and  refurbish- 
ment have  allowed  the  sign  companies  to 
continually  rebuild  and  repair  the  noncon- 
forming signs  and,  in  effect,  to  give  them 
eternal  life.  Combined  with  unrealistically 
high  sign  appraisals,  this  has  resulted  in  a 
continual  increase  in  sign  removal  costs.  A 
General  Accounting  Office  report  estimated 
future  increases  at  6  percent  annually  (Con- 
troller General  of  the  United  SUtes  1978). 
Experience  has  shown  that  this  estimate  is 
much  too  low,  with  the  actual  average  cost 
of  signs  acquired  under  the  program  rising 
almost  13  percent  annually  between  fiscal 
years  1976  and  1980. 

Congress  made  compensation  mandatory 
for  the  removal  of  nonconforming  signs,  and 
declared  in  a  1968  amendment  that  no  signs 
are  required  to  be  removed  unless  the  feder- 
al share  of  compensation  is  available,  but 
has  since  failed  to  appropriate  the  funds 
necessary  to  complete  the  program  within 
any  reasonable  time.  The  first  sign  removed 
imder  the  beautificatlon  program  was  ac- 
quired in  May  1971,  nearly  a  year  after  the 
"final  compliance  date"  of  July  1,  1970,  that 
was  originally  set  in  the  act  for  the  removal 
of  all  nonconforming  signs.  Since  1971  ap- 
proximately 107,000  nonconforming  signs 
have  been  removed  under  the  act  at  a  cost 
in  excess  of  $150  million.  Over  133,000  non- 
conforming billboards  remain,  along  with 
approximately  54,000  illegal  signs.'* 

Although  according  to  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  approximately  46  per- 
cent of  the  noncomforming  signs  have  been 
removed,  this  figure  gives  a  totally  false  im- 
pression regarding  the  status  of  the  acquisi- 
tion program.  Most  of  the  billboards  re- 
moved have  been  small  and  obsolete  signs  of 
little  value.  Most  of  the  larger  and  more  val- 
uable signs  remain. 

Public  projects  are  normally  planned  so  as 
to  maximize  the  benefit-to-cost  ratio;  the 
billboard  removal  program  has  been  de- 
signed to  minimize  the  benefit-to-cost  ratio. 
In  1976  Congress  directed  that  the  first  pri- 
ority for  removal  be  signs  voluntarily  of- 
fered by  the  billboard  companies,  while 
other  nonconforming  signs  along  heavily 
traveled  rural  highways  be  the  last  re- 
moved. The  result  of  this  strategy  is  that 
the  very   limited   funds  appropriated   for 


highway  beautificatlon  have  been  dissipated 
with  little  benefit  except  to  the  outdoor  ad- 
vertising firms.  

Furthermore,  the  FHWA  has  ruled  that 
beautificatlon  fimds  can  be  used  to  remove 
signs  that  were  being  acquired  to  make  way 
for  new  construction.  In  other  words,  the 
meager  monies  available  for  beautificatlon 
have  been  used  to  remove  signs  that  would 
have  otherwise  been  acquired  with  construc- 
tion funds.  In  some  states  over  half  of  the 
beautificatlon  monies  have  been  utilized  in 
this  way— to  no  benefit  to  the  stated  pur- 
poses of  the  Highway  Beautificatlon  Act. 

The  FHWA  recently  estimated  that  com- 
pletion of  the  beautificatlon  program  would 
require  an  additional  expenditure  of  ap- 
proximately (995  million  in  1980  dollars. 
With  a  7  percent  rate  of  inflation  the  esti- 
mated cost  to  complete  the  program  in  ten 
years  would  be  $1.3  billion;  a  twenty  year 
program  was  estimated  to  cost  $1.9  billion. 
At  a  more  realistic  inflation  rate  of  13  per- 
cent, the  comparable  figures  were  $1.8  bil- 
lion and  $3.7  billion."  Even  these  estimates 
are  too  low,  however,  since  they  are  based 
on  an  average  cost  of  $1808  per  sign,  less 
than  recent  acquisition  costs  and  far  less 
than  required  for  the  more  valuable  signs  to 
be  acquired. 

For  fiscal  year  1981  the  Congress  appro- 
priated $8.5  million  for  the  sign  program.  Of 
this  amount,  $7.7  million  was  required  for 
payments  contractually  obligated  under  the 
Bonus  Act,  leaving  only  $800,000  for  sign  re- 
moval. The  fiscal  1982  appropriation  allocat- 
ed only  $500,000  for  the  beautificatlon  pro- 
gram, approximately  $7.2  million  less  than 
required  just  for  Ixtnus  payments."  If  one 
makes  the  totally  unrealistic  and  totally  in- 
correct favorable  assumptions  that  (1)  the 
entire  $500,000  could  be  used  to  acquire 
nonconforming  signs,  (2)  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration's  estimates  of  the  cost 
to  complete  the  program  are  correct,  and  (3> 
there  will  be  no  further  inflation,  then  this 
level  of  appropriations  would  fund  the  re- 
moval of  all  the  currently  nonconforming 
signs  in  slightly  less  than  two  thousand 
years. 

The  1982  Department  of  Transportation 
appropriations  act  also  contained  a  rather 
obscure  clause  that  was  added  in  the  confer- 
ence committee  by  Senator  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota:  "notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  any  determination  as  to 
whether  any  outdoor  advertising  sign,  dis- 
play, or  device  is  or  has  been  lawfully  erect- 
ed under  State  law  or  is  entitled  to  compen- 
sation shall  not  be  affected  by  any  waiver  of 
compensation."  *' 

This  provision  appears  to  have  had  major 
benefits  for  one  sign  company.  The  state  of 
North  Dakota  issued  conditional  sign  per- 
mits after  the  passage  of  the  1965  Beautifi- 
catlon Act  in  which  the  applicant  waived 
the  right  to  compensation  if  the  law  was 
subsequently  changed  to  make  the  sign  non- 
conforming. The  Newman  Sign  Company  re- 
ceived 141  of  these  conditional  permits. 
After  the  state  passed  a  law  complying  with 
the  act  in  1972,  it  sought  to  remove  the 
signs  as  specified  in  these  conditional  per- 
mits. Newman  and  other  sign  companies 
challenged  the  state's  action,  but  the  North 
Dakota  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  state,  as 
did  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  »^  Even  so,  the 
signs  will  now  remain,  as  acluiowledged  by 
Secretary  of  Transportation  Drew  Lewis  in 
a  letter  to  Senator  Andrews."  The  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  of  making  these  illegal  signs 
subject  to  compensation  was  far  in  excess  of 
the  entire  appropriation  for  beautificatlon 
in  the  appropriations  act.  Of  course,  with  no 


money  to  remove  the  signs,  they  undoubted- 
ly will  remain,  providing  a  windfall  profit  to 
their  owners. 

THE  1*78  AMXHDinirrs 

In  response  to  lobbying  from  the  outdoor 
advertising  industry,  the  act  was  amended 
in  1978  to  require  that  compensation  be 
paid  whenever  a  nonconforming  sign  is  re- 
moved under  any  state  or  local  land  use  con- 
trol, environmental,  or  zoning  law.'*  Previ- 
ously, compensation  was  required  only 
where  signs  were  removed  because  of  the 
act;  it  was  not  required  where  signs  were  re- 
moved because  they  were  nonconforming 
under  other  state  conservation  or  environ- 
mental laws,  or  under  local  comprehensive 
zoning  ordinances.  The  amendment  repre- 
sents an  unprecedented  limitation  on  local 
zoning  authorities  and  a  victory  by  the  in- 
dustry in  its  long-standing  campaign  to  deny 
state  and  local  governments  the  traditional 
right  to  remove  nonconforming  signs 
through  the  use  of  the  police  power. 

This  triumph  of  the  billboard  lobby, 
which  has  added  an  estimated  38,000  signs 
and  $259  million  to  the  cost  of  the  removal 
program.*'  was  made  even  more  costly  to 
the  taxpayers  when  the  Federal  Highway 
Administrator  succumbed  to  industry  pres- 
sure and  ruled  that  the  amendment  would 
apply  to  signs  that  were  still  in  litigation 
even  though  they  had  already  been  removed 
by  the  effective  date  of  the  amendment 
(Arieff  1979).  TSwen  more  significantly,  the 
amendment  has  been  used  by  the  outdoor 
advertising  industry  as  the  basis  for  passage 
of  laws  in  many  states  requiring  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation  for  any  off-premise 
sign  wherever  located.  Thus,  the  beautifica- 
tlon act  has  been  used  as  a  vehicle  to  block 
local  billboard  removal  programs,  long  one 
of  the  outdoor  advertising  Industry's  most 
cherished  objectives. 

For  example,  in  1977  New  York's  highest 
court  ruled  that  the  state  could  require  the 
removal  of  approximately  one  hundred  bill- 
boards in  their  CatskiU  Park  without  the 
payment  of  cash  compensation  after  a  slx- 
and-a-half-year  amortization  period.**  Pol- 
lowing  the  passage  of  the  1978  amendment 
and  the  subsequent  ruling  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  requiring  payment 
even  where  property  rights  had  already 
been  extinguished  under  law,  the  state  was 
forced  to  allow  the  signs  to  remain  under 
the  threat  of  a  loss  of  10  percent  of  their 
federal  aid  highway  funds  (Signs  of  the 
Times  1980). 

Seattle  passed  a  sign  control  ordinance  in 
1968  which  provided  for  the  removal  of  non- 
conforming signs  without  cash  compensa- 
tion after  the  expiration  of  a  ten  year  amor- 
tization period.  Among  these  nonconform- 
ing signs  were  several  located  adjacent  to 
the  Alaska  Skyway.  In  1977  the  city  notified 
the  billboard  company  that  the  signs  were 
in  violation  of  the  ordinance  and  would 
have  to  be  removed.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Washington  ruled  that  the  billboard  compa- 
ny must  remove  the  signs  and  that  it  would 
be  an  unconstitutional  gift  of  public  funds 
for  the  city  or  state  to  pay  cash  compensa- 
tion.*' Even  so,  upon  the  request  of  the 
Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of  America 
the  Federal  Highway  Administrator  sent  an 
official  warning  letter  to  the  state,  notifying 
them  that  penalty  proceedings  would  be  Ini- 
tiated within  forty-five  days  unless  they  vio- 
lated the  order  of  their  own  Supreme  Court 
and  paid  compensation  for  the  signs  in  ques- 
tion. This  is  the  only  warning  letter  that 
has  ever  been  sent  to  a  state  solely  for  oper- 
ational deficiencies.  A  copy  of  the  warning 


letter  was  also  sent  to  the  outdoor  advertis- 
ing Industry's  attorney  thanking  him  "for 
your  Interest  in  the  Highway  Beautificatlon 
Program."  «* 

A  somewhat  similar  situation  ocurred  in 
San  Diego.  The  California  Supreme  court, 
after  upholding  an  ordinance  completely 
**f>nning  billboards  within  San  Diego  and  re- 
quiring their  removal  after  an  amortization 
period,  modified  their  opinion  to  require 
cash  compensation  for  signs  on  federally 
funded  highways  as  a  result  of  the  1978 
amendment.**  This  case  also  provided  a 
major  test  for  the  right  of  communities  to 
control  or  prohibit  billboards.  The  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  struck  down  the  San  Diego  or- 
dinance on  the  grounds  that  It  too  severely 
limited  non-comraerclal  speech.  However, 
the  court  overwhelmingly  upheld  the  right 
of  a  city  to  enact  a  total  ban  on  conunera- 
clal  blUboards.*' 

VXCETATION  DESTItUCTION 

Perhaps  the  ultimate  perversion  of  the 
beautificatlon  law  has  been  as  justification 
for  the  destruction  of  vegetation  located  on 
the  right  of  way  in  front  of  billboards.  Ille- 
gal tree  cutting,  euphemistically  called  vege- 
tation control  by  the  sign  industry,  has  long 
been  a  serious  problem  In  many  states. 
Under  the  urgings  of  the  outdoor  advertis- 
ing industry,  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration "solved"  the  problem  by  legalizing 
this  illegal  activity,  allowing  the  companies 
to  cut  trees  and  other  vegetation  owned  by 
the  public  under  the  guise  of  mainte- 
nance.'' This  legalized  vandalism  is  now 
being  permitted  in  a  numt>er  of  states,  de- 
spite favorable  court  decisions  which  clearly 
establish  that  billboard  owners  have  no  in- 
herent right  to  be  seen  from  the  roadway." 

What  follows  is  an  example  of  how  this 
policy  has  worked  in  actual  practice.  The 
South  Carolina  Department  of  Highways 
justified  the  issuance  of  a  permit  for  the 
Dairy  Queen  sign  in  photo  9  on  the  basis 
that  a  small  business  was  located  close  to 
the  highway  off  a  nearby  secondary  road. 
The  building  was  not  readily  visible  from 
the  roadway  as  a  business,  particularly  since 
it  was  hidden  by  a  grove  of  hardwood  trees. 
Even  so,  after  the  permit  was  issued,  over 
one  hundred  trees  on  the  right  of  way  were 
destroyed  under  a  'vegetation  mainte- 
nance" agreement  in  order  to  clear  the  site 
for  the  billboard." 

THE  STAFPORD  REPEAL  BILLS 

Many  felt  the  1978  amendments  were  the 
"last  straw"  in  the  perversion  of  the  High- 
way Beautificatlon  Act.  Among  these  was 
Senator  Rol)ert  T.  Stafford  of  Vermont, 
long  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  of  bill- 
board control.  Referring  to  the  act  as  the 
"Billboard  Retention  and  Relief  Act  of 
1965. "  Senator  Stafford  introduced  a  bill. 
The  Federal  Highway  Beautificatlon  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1979,  that  would  have  made  the 
program  voluntary  with  the  states— includ- 
ing the  payment  of  cash  compensation  for 
non-conforming  signs.'*  In  explaining  his 
reasons  for  introducing  the  bill  to  repeal 
the  mandatory  features  of  the  original  act. 
Senator  Stafford  explained: 

"I  believe  that  more  productive  anti-bill- 
board battles  can  and  will  take  place  at 
State  and  local  levels,  once  Federal  obsta- 
cles are  removed.  Where  there  is  strong  sen- 
timent to  preserve  a  State's  natural  beauty, 
strong  measures  will  be  taken.  Where  no 
such  sentiment  exits,  roadsides  will,  as  at 
present,  remain  ugly.  But  we  will  not  be 
spending  taxpayers  money  to  keep  them 
that  way." 

The  hearings  of  the  Stafford  bill  produced 
some  quite  ironic  testimony  to  those  unfa- 


mOar  with  the  history  of  the  federal  beauti- 
ficatlon program.  Generally,  state  highway 
officials,  local  government  officials,  and  en- 
vironmental groups  supported  repeal,  while 
the  existing  act  received  staunch  support 
from  the  billboard  industry  (U.S.  Congress, 
Senate  1979a).  The  bill  failed  in  committee 
by  a  6-6  vote  when  two  of  its  co-sponsors, 
Senators  Howard  H.  Baker  and  Pete  V.  Do- 
menlcl,  "took  a  walk"  under  billboard  Indus- 
try pressure  and  failed  to  vote  on  the  meas- 
ure (n£.  Congress.  Senate  1979b). 

In  1981  Senator  Stafford,  then  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  Conunittee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Worlcs,  offered  another  bill,  the 
Billboard  Deregulation  Act  of  1981."  This 
bill,  which  proposed  to  simply  repeal  the 
19^  act,  was  again  strongly  opposed  by  the 
outdoor  advertising  industry,  and  it  quietly 
died  without  a  hearing  or  a  committee  vote. 

The  outdoor  advertising  Industry  offered 
their  own  deregulation  bill  as  part  of  the 
Surface  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1982."  Among  other  things,  the  bill  would: 

1.  Change  the  purpose  of  the  act  from  one 
of  protecting  scenic  beauty  to  one  of  pre- 
serving "communications  through  the  out- 
door medium. " 

2.  Destroy  any  effective  federal  regulation 
over  the  erection  of  new  billboards, 

3.  Abolish  the  traditional  use  of  the  police 
power  to  remove  nonconforming  billboards 
in  all  states  and  local  areas,  and 

4.  Require  that  cash  compensation  be  paid 
"upon  the  removal  or  upon  the  substantial 
impairment  of  the  cxistomary  use  or  mainte- 
nance" of  a  billboard,  which  means  that  all 
trees  on  the  public  right-of-way  blocking  a 
clear  view  of  billboards  would  have  to  be  cut 
down  unless  the  state  or  local  community 
paid  for  the  billboard  (emphasis  added). 

This  proposal  would  constitute  perhaps 
the  ultimate  in  perversion  of  environmental 
regulation;  the  only  purpose  of  the  regula- 
tion would  then  be  to  protect  the  regulated 
industry  from  effective  regulation. 

At  this  writing  the  bill's  disposition  is  still 
at  issue. 

THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  appoint- 
ed a  twenty-four  member  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Outdoor  Advertising  and  Mo- 
torist Information  in  1980  whose  task  was  to 
examine  the  highway  t)eautification  pro- 
gram and  make  recommendations  for  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  changes.  The 
committee  was  very  evenly  divided  between 
pro-scenic  beauty  and  pro-billboard  groups. 
The  faction  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  outdoor  advertising  industry,  tour- 
ist related  groups,  and  public  officials  sym- 
pathetic to  the  outdoor  industry  position 
sought  changes  that  would  have  further 
perverted  the  act.  For  example,  this  group 
recommended  that: 

1.  Removal  of  nonconforming  signs  be 
made  optional  with  the  states— but  payment 
of  compensation  remain  mandatory, 

2.  Up  to  two  "directional"  billboards  per 
mile  be  permitted  in  rural  areas,  regardless 
of  zoning  or  actual  land  use. 

3.  Each  state  be  required  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  permitting  sign  companies  to  cut  trees  on 
the  right  of  way  in  front  of  billboards,  and 

4.  There  be  no  review  of  local  "phony" 
zoning  actions  to  permit  billboards,  or  any 
requirement  that  new  billboards  be  located 
in  areas  of  actual  commercial  or  industrial 
use  (FHWA  1981b). 

Members  of  the  committee  who  desired  an 
effective  beautificatlon  program  made  a 
number  of  reconmiendations  for  administra- 
tive and  legislative  changes.  These  included: 


1.  Using  the  available  beautificatlon  funds 
to  achieve  the  maximum  aesthetic  improve- 
ment by  ending  the  practices  of  (1)  remov- 
ing the  signs  first  that  have  been  voluntari- 
ly offered  by  their  owners,  and  (2)  allowing 
beautificatlon  funds  to  be  used  to  acquire 
signs  for  right  of  way  projects; 

2.  Leving  a  user  tax  on  billboards  to  gener- 
ate the  funds  needed  to  pay  cash  compensa- 
tion for  the  removal  of  nonconforming 
signs: 

3.  Restricting  new  sign  permits  to  sites  in 
commercial  or  industrially  zoned  areas  that 
are  also  located  within  three  hundred  feet 
of  an  actual  commercial  or  Industrial  struc- 
ture which  is  clearly  identifiable  as  such 
from  the  traveled  roadway: 

4.  Changing  the  definition  of  an  "unzoned 
commerical  or  industrial  area"  to  require 
two  or  more  commerical  businesses  located 
within  four  hundred  feet  of  each  other;  and 

5.  Reducing  the  scope  of  the  program  by 
(1)  deregulating  highways  in  urban  areas, 
and  (2)  deregulating  most  of  the  primary 
system. 

THE  HIGRWAT  BEAUTinCATION  ACT. 
ASSESSMENT  AND  POUCY  ALTERNATIVES 

The  Highway  Beautificatlon  Act  has  been 
a  failure  in  meeting  Its  original  objective  of 
protecting  scenic  beauty  along  rural  road- 
sides. Perhaps  the  most  convincing  proof  of 
this  contention  has  been  provided  by  the 
outdoor  advertising  industry  itself.  The  in- 
dustry has  l>een  pleased  with  the  program. 
The  president  of  the  Outdoor  Advertising 
Association  of  America  testified  that  the  in-' 
dustry  spent  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars defending  the  act  in  hearings  that  were 
held  by  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion during  1979  (FHWA  1979c);  they  vigor- 
ously fought  Senator  St&fford's  attempts  at 
repeal;  and  the  only  members  of  the  Nation- 
al Advisory  Committee  who  were  in  favor  of 
continuing  the  program  without  major  leg- 
islative revisions  were  those  associated  with 
the  outdoor  advertising  industry.** 

In  view  of  the  Ineffectiveness  of  the  cur- 
rent program,  what  are  the  policy  altemar 
tives?  The  first  is  to  admit  that  the  noble 
experiment  has  failed  and  return  the  re-, 
sponsibility  for  the  program  to  the  state 
and  local  governments  as  Senator  Stafford 
proposed.  Although  repeal  is  certainly  an 
admission  of  failure,  many  feel  that  it  would 
be  far  preferable  to  the  current  travesty. 
Repeal  would  undoubtedly  mean  more  sign- 
boards in  those  states  that  care  little  for 
their  scenic  beauty,  but  it  would  also 
remove  restrictions  on  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments that  genuinely  desire  to  control 
billboard  blight.  Ironic^ly,  therefore,  com- 
plete repeal  of  the  Highway  Beautlfication 
Act  offers  at  least  some  hope  for  achieve- 
ment of  the  original  alms  of  the  highway 
beautificatlon  program. 

The  other  alternative  would  be  to  make 
extensive  administrative  and  legislative 
changes  in  the  act  to  enable  it  to  l>e  effec- 
tive. The  dismal  record  of  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration  in  enforcing  the  act 
offers  little  encouragement  for  the  initi- 
ation of  effective  administrative  changes  in 
the  near  future.'*  To  the  contrary,  the 
recent  direction  has  been  toward  no  federal 
enforcement  of  the  act. 

It  is  also  clear  that  a  reduction  in  the  leg- 
islative scope  of  the  program  offers  the  only 
reasonable  hope  for  continuation  of  a  na- 
tional highway  lieautification  act.  Essential 
elements  of  such  a  program  would  be  an  im- 
mediate imposition  of  a  moratorium  on  new 
billboards  along  federal  highways  in  rural 
areas,  exemption  of  larger  urban  areas,  and 
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iDUMMition  of  a  uaer  tax  on  all  bOltMards 
subject  to  the  beautUicatton  act  to  fund  im- 
I>iementatian  and  enforoenient  of  the  pro- 


The  reduced  acope  would  make  the  act 
more  manaceable  and  concentrate  efforts  in 
rural  areaa  where  they  can  be  more  effec- 
tive. By  and  large,  dtlea  over  2S,000  and 
urban  oountlea  now  haye  in  place  effective 
local  procrama  of  billboard  control  that  are 
actually  hindered  by  the  current  act,  and 
exemption  would  enable  their  own  pro- 
grams to  be  more  effective.  The  imposition 
of  the  user  fee  would  provide  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  remove  nonconforming  billboards 
and  to  provide  enforcement  (floyd  1982a). 

The  mghway  Beautlflcation  Ac.  was  one 
of  the  first  major  pieces  of  national  environ- 
mental legislation.  It  may  also  be  the  first 
to  be  completely  converted  into  legislation 
that  does  nothing  but  protect  the  supposed- 
ly rsgulated  industry.  With  most  envlron- 
mental  organimUons  having  abandoned  the 
act  to  the  outdoor  advertising  industry,  its 
future  appears  bleak— unless  scenic  beauty 
again  becomes  a  priority  objective  of  those 
who  are  oonouned  about  the  environment 
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Should  BnxiOAUie  Bx  Subjxct  to  Road 

USKRFKia? 


(By  Charles  F.  Floyd) 
Road  user  fees  are  a  well  established  con- 
cept in  the  United  SUtes.  with  ahnost  $23 
billion  being  collected  by  federal,  state,  and 
local  governmental  imits  for  this  purpose  in 
1979.'  One  major  type  of  road  user,  howev- 
er, has  escaped  road  user  fees.  This  is  the 
off-premise  highway  bUlboard.  a  type  of  ad- 
vertising that  derives  its  value  solely  from 
the  public's  investment  in  roads  and  high- 
ways. Tills  article  examines  a  possible  basis 
for  a  road  user  fee  on  these  signs,  suggests  a 
rationale  (or  the  imposition  of  the  road  user 
fee,  and  suggests  ways  it  can  lie  implement- 
ed. 

THX  RATUME  OP  TBI  OtTrOOOR  AOVKKTISIRG 
BUSIlfXSS 

In  order  to  understand  billboards  as  a 
direct  use  of  the  road  it  is  first  necessary  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  outdoor  adver- 
tising business.  Billboards,  more  properly  re- 
ferred to  as  off-premise  outdoor  advertising 
signs,  must  be  distinguished  from  on- 
premise  signs.  The  on-premise  sign  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  business  it  Identifies  and 
serves  to  Index  the  business  environment, 
that  is,  to  Inform  people  where  they  can 
find  various  goods  and  services.  The  off- 
premise  advertising  sign,  on  the  other  hand. 
Is  designed  to  use  the  roadside  environment 
to  advertise  a  good  or  service  found  at  some 
other  location. 

Of f -premise  signs  can  be  subdivided  in  sev- 
eral different  categories.  Some  billboards 
provide  directional  Information  to  motorists 
while  others  feature  product  advertising. 
Product  advertising  Is  of  many  types,  with 
cigarette  and  liquor  manufacturers  being 
the  largest  advertisers.'  Directional  signs 
are  located  primarily  in  rural  areas  and  on 
urban  highways  with  large  volumes  of  long- 
distance travelers,  while  billboards  featur- 
ing product  advertising  are  located  primari- 
ly in  urban  areas. 

Off-premise  signs  can  also  be  subdivided 
Into  standardized  and  nonstandardlzed  In- 
dustry. The  latter  consists  primarily  of  ad- 
veriiser-owned  billboards  giving  Infonnatlon 
regarding  tourist  and  other  highway  related 
services.  These  nonstandardlzed  signs  come 
in  a  great  variety  of  sizes,  but  are  generally 
smaller  than  those  erected  by  the  "stand- 
ardized" industry.  The  firms  comprising  the 
standardized  Industry  own  outdooi  advertis- 
ing structures  and  lease  space  to  advertisers. 
They  employ  two  basic  types  of  signs,  the 
poster  panel  and  the  painted  bulletin.  The 
poster  panel  is  designed  for  the  posting  of 
paper  "bills"— hence  the  name  "billl>oards  " 
that  is  now  c»mmonly  applied  to  all  off- 
premise  outdoor  advertising  signs.  The 
standardized  poster  panel  is  300  square  feet 
in  size,  although  the  industry  also  uses  a 
smaller  poster  panel  of  72  square  feet,  ap- 
propriately called  a  "junior"  panel.  The 
second  type  of  standardized  industry  sign  is 
the  painted  bulletin  usually  measuring  14 
feet  by  48  feet  (672  square  feet),  but  some- 
times ranging  to  2,500  square  feet  or  even 
larger.' 

BILLBOARDS  AS  A  DIRECT  USE  or  THE  ROAD 

Although  off-premise  outdoor  advertising 
signs  are  located  on  private  property,  they 
clearly  derive  their  value  solely  from  their 
direct  use  of  the  road.  The  only  "use"  of  a 
billboard  occurs  where  the  reflected  image 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


meets  the  eye— mi  the  road;  no  good  or  serv- 
ice is  provided  at  the  locaUoa  of  the  sign.  As 
an  official  of  the  Outdoor  Advertising  Asso- 
ciation of  America  testified:  "The  Outdoor 
Advertising  Aasociatkxt  members  do  not  sell 
signs;  they  sell  circulation.'"  *  The  sign  com- 
panies do  nothing  to  create  this  ""circula- 
Uon:"  It  comes  from  the  pubUc's  Investment 
In  roads  and  highways. 

View  from  the  Courts 

The  courts  have  long  recognized  that  biU- 
boards represent  a  use  of  the  roads  rather 
than  a  use  of  private  property.  This  doc- 
trine was  first  held  over  60  years  ago  in  the 
case  of  Churchill  and  Tait  v.  Rafferty.* 

""The  success  of  billboard  advertising  de- 
pends not  so  much  upon  the  use  of  private 
property  as  it  does  upon  the  use  of  the 
channels  of  travel  used  by  the  general 
public.  Suppose  that  the  owner  of  private 
property,  who  so  vigorously  objects  to  the 
restriction  of  this  form  of  advertising, 
should  require  the  advertiser  to  [Mtste  ills 
posters  upon  the  billboards  so  that  they 
would  fact  the  interior  of  the  property  In- 
stead of  the  exterior.  Billboard  advertising 
would  die  a  natural  death  If  this  were  done, 
and  Its  real  dependency  not  upon  the  unre- 
stricted use  of  private  property  but  upon 
the  unrestricted  use  of  the  public  highways 
is  at  once  apparent.  Ostensibly  located  on 
private  property,  the  real  and  sole  value  of 
the  billboard  is  its  proximity  to  the  public 
thoroughfares.  Herux,  we  conceive  that  the 
regulation  of  billboards  and  their  restriction 
is  not  so  much  a  regulation  of  private  prop- 
erty as  it  is  a  regulation  of  the  use  of  the 
streets  and  other  public  thoroughfares." 

this  view  has  been  reaffirmed  many  times 
In  the  Intervening  years,  including  the  clas- 
sic case  General  Outdoor  Advertising  Com- 
pany v.  Department  of  Public  Works.* 

"Outdoor  advertising  signs)  constitute  a 
franchise  upon  the  public  highways.  .  . 
(The  billboard  Interests)  are  not  asserting  a 
natural  right.  .  .  They  are  seizing  for  pri- 
vate benefit  an  opportunity  created  (or 
quite  a  different  purpose  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  monies." 

In  a  recent  case,  Modjeska  Sign  Studios, 
Inc.  V.  Berte,  the  court  stated.' 

"Billboards  and  advertising  signs  are  of 
little  value  and  small  use  unless  great  high- 
ways bring  the  traveling  public  within  view 
of  them,  and  their  enhanced  value  when 
they  are  seen  by  a  large  number  of  people 
was  created  by  the  State  in  the  construction 
of  the  roads  and  not  by  the  signs'  owners." 
Sign  Industry  Pricing  Practices 

Lease  rates  (or  o((-premlse  outdoor  adver- 
tising signs  reflect  this  dependence  on 
public  streets  and  highways.  For  example, 
one  large  outdoor  advertising  company 
priced  Its  672  square  ((X>t  painted  signs  In 
Chicago  at  $1,960  per  month  in  1981.  "These 
signs  are  '"rotated"  to  a  different  location 
every  60  days  and  the  company  guaranteed 
an  average  monthly  ""circulation"  of 
1.236,000,  or  approximately  41,300  daily.' 
The  same  company  offered  the  same  size 
sign  in  the  New  York  market  (or  $2,700 
monthly,  while  in  San  Antonio  it  was  of- 
fered for  $900  monthly.  The  differences  in 
price  were  accounted  for  mostly  by  differ- 
ences in  circulation,  that  Is.  by  the  number 
of  people  travelling  by  the  sign  on  public 
roads. 

Another  major  company  now  prices  their 
signs  solely  on  the  basis  of  traffic  volumes, 
charging  $1  per  thousand  monthly  circula- 
tion for  the  672  square  foot  painted  bulle- 
tin.* The  circulation  (Igures  are  derived 
(rom  tra((ic  counts  gathered  by  state  and 
local  governments. 


Oirecf  or  In/Hreet  Uses  of  the  Roadtoaifs 
Billboard  owners  and  users  usiudly  con- 
tend that  billboards  benefit  from  the  roads 
in  the  same  (ashlon  as  do  all  highway-ori- 
ented businesses  such  as  motels,  restau- 
rants, and  gas  stations— or  even  as  businew- 
es  in  general.  This  argument  completely  ig- 
nores the  difference  between  direct  and  in- 
direct uses  of  the  roads. 

Many  types  o(  businesses  gain  advantages 
from  their  close  proximity  to  major  high- 
way, and  particularly  (rom  nearness  to  im- 
portant roadway  Jimctions  or  tnterchangea. 
These  conslderatlonB  are  a  major  (actor  In 
locatlonal  decisions— either  because  firms 
depend  on  motorists  (or  their  clientele  or 
because  they  need  easy  access  to  roads  for 
the  transportaUon  of  goods.  While  quite  Im- 
portant to  many  firms,  these  benefits  are 
still  indirectly  derived  and  are  almost  impoa-  . 
slble  to  measure  with  any  degree  of  accura- 
cy. The  highway  billboard,  on  the  other 
hand,  benefits  directly  aixl  solely  from  Its 
use  of  the  roadway,  and  in  direct  relation- 
ship to  the  volume  of  traffic  on  the  road. 
The  outdoor  advertising  industry  itself  rec- 
ognizes this  direct  relationship  in  its  pricing 
policies. 

THE  HEED  POR  A  ROAD  USER  FEB  ON  BILLBOARDS 

A  national  road  user  fee  on  billboards 
could  provide  a  highway  beautification  fund 
to  landscape  roadsides.  Install  and  maintain 
motorist  information  systems,  and  to  ac- 
quire billboards  that  are  nonconforming 
under  the  Highway  Beautification  Act. 
Such  a  tax  appears  to  hold  the  only  hope 
(or  ever  completing  this  removal  program. 

77ie  Highioay  Beautification  Act 

Passed  with  much  (an(are  in  1965.  the 
Highway  Beautidcation  Act  was  supposed  to 
result  in  the  removal  o(  existing  billboard 
clutter  from  rural  roadsides  and  the  preven- 
tion of  its  future  spread.  ■<>  It  lias  accom- 
plished neither  objective. 

Control  o(  New  Signs:  The  Act  has  been 
very  ine((ectlve  In  controlling  the  erection 
o(  new  billboards  along  the  Nation's  rural 
roadsides.  New  signs  were  supposed  to  be  er- 
rected  only  in  areas  of  commercial  or  indus- 
trial use  and  were  made  subject  to  size,  spac- 
ing and  lighting  criteria.  Unfortunately  (or 
the  stated  objectives  o(  the  Act  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  was  not  allowed  to 
set  any  national  standards  (or  size  and  spac- 
ing, but  was  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  states  based  on  "customary  use."  This 
has  t>een  defined  in  a  rather  curious  way. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  first  pro- 
posed a  maximum  size  of  400  square  feet  (or 
new  signs,  but  later  changed  this  to  650 
square  (eet  even  though  a  national  invento- 
ry showed  that  size  larger  than  all  but  1.85 
percent  of  existing  billboards.  >  ■  Finally,  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration  developed 
a  "model  agreement"  in  cooperation  with 
the  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America  that  was  adopted  by  32  states." 
The  ""model  agreement"  set  a  maximum  size 
UmlUtion  of  1.200  square  (eet,  equal  to  the 
floor  area  o(  a  medium-sized  three  bedroom 
house  and  approximately  twice  the  size  of 
the  largest  billboards  normally  erected 
along  the  Interstate  system.  The  chief  nego- 
tiator of  the  agreements  and  head  of  the 
Scenic  Enhancement  Division  of  the  Feder- 
al Highway  Administration,  and  who  now  is 
employed  by  the  Outdoor  Advertising  Asso- 
ciation o(  America  as  an  "environmental 
consultant,"  later  testided." 

"That  size  limit  is  the  outer  limit  of  what 
is  used  by  the  Industry  In  major  urt>an  areas 
within  the  United  States. ...  I  doubt  great- 
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ly  that  more  than  one  sign  out  of  2,000  now 
erected,  or  erected  since  those  controls  were 
established,  even  approaches  that  1.300 
square  feet  limit." 

"Customary  spacing"  in  the  guidelines, 
and  in  most  of  the  states,  was  defined  as 
every  500  feet  on  the  Interstate  system,  and 
every  300  feet  on  the  primary  system  out- 
side of  municipalities,  and  every  100  feet  on 
the  primary  system  within  municipalities. 
Under  the  spacing  criteria  it  is  pooible  to 
have  10.S  billboard  sites  per  mile  on  each 
side  of  the  road  along  an  Interstate  high- 
way, a  total  of  21  sites  on  both  sides.  Since 
two  faces  are  permitted  at  each  site,  42  bill- 
boards per  mile  are  allowed  along  any  por- 
tion of  the  Interstate  system  that  is  zoned 
commercial  or  industrial.  On  the  primary 
system  the  comparable  figures  are  35  sites 
and  70  faces  per  mile.  Within  municipalities 
the  allowable  sites  reach  the  somewhat 
absurd  level  of  106  per  mile  with  212  possi- 
ble sign  faces.  If  each  of  these  signs  were  of 
the  maximum  allowable  size  (1.200  square 
feet  per  site),  the  total  area  of  the  sign  faces 
would  be  equal  to  approximately  three  foot- 
ball fields  for  each  mile  of  roadway.'*  To 
contend  that  the  size  and  spacing  require- 
ments serve  as  any  effective  control  of  sign- 
boards is  obviously  absurd. 

Since  the  size  and  spacing  requirements 
contained  in  most  of  the  agreements 
amotmt  to  virtually  no  control  of  outdoor 
advertising,  the  designation  of  commercial 
and  industrial  areas  becomes  all  important. 
Unfortunately,  local  zoning  authorities 
often  do  not  place  great  importance  on  pro- 
viding an  uncluttered  view  for  the  Inter- 
state motorist.  The  real  or  imagined  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  for  local  business  through 
billboard  advertising  usually  assume  a  great- 
er priority.  In  practice,  therefore,  many 
local  communities,  and  particularly  rural 
counties,  have  attempted  to  circumvent  the 
Highway  Beautification  Act  by  zoning  long 
stretches  of  rural  highways  as  commercial 
and  Industrial  areas.  The  absence  of  any  re- 
quirement that  such  areas  actually  contain 
commercial  or  Industrial  land  uses,  and  the 
acceptance  by  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration of  such  zoning  makes  this  provi- 
sion perhaps  the  largest  loophole  in  the 
entire  Highway  Beautification  Act.  ■ ' 

The  designation  of  "unzoned  commercial 
and  industrial  areas"  is  another  huge  loop- 
hole permitting  billboards  along  predomi- 
nantly rural  roadsides.  The  original  idea 
was  that  this  designation  would  encompass 
areas  that  were  easily  recognizable  to  the 
average  motorist  as  genuine  commercial  and 
industrial  areas,  but  that  were  located  in  ju- 
risdictions lacking  comprehensive  zoning.  It 
has  not  turned  out  that  way.  A  draft  agree- 
ment proposed  in  1966  would  have  defined 
such  areas  as  two  Industrial  or  commercial 
activities  located  within  a  radius  of  300  feet, 
and  this  concept  was  even  endorsed  by  the 
Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of  Amer- 
ica.'* In  the  final  agreements,  however,  the 
unaoned  commercial  or  industrial  area  was 
usually  defined  as  800  feet  each  side  of  only 
one  such  activity."  In  practice,  even  the 
most  obscure  commercial  or  industrial  use 
will  often  serve  to  permit  several  new  signs. 

Removal  of  Nonconforming  Signs:  Com- 
munities have  traditionally  eliminated  non- 
conforming signs  through  amortization 
under  their  police  powers,  that  is,  their 
powers  of  regulation.'*  Despite  the  fact  that 
32  states  were  already  removing  noncon- 
forming billboards  under  the  earlier  Bonus 
Law  through  their  use  of  the  police  power, 
the  1965  Act  required  payment  of  cash  com- 
pensation to  both  the  al^  owner  and  owner 


of  the  land  on  which  the  sign  was  located. 
Congress  justified  this  change  in  policy  on 
the  basis  that  controls  were  being  extended 
to  the  primary  system  where  outdoor  adver- 
tising was  long  established.  There  is  also 
considerable  evidence,  however,  that  the 
Congress  did  not  fully  understand  the  impli- 
cation of  this  action.  For  example,  during 
the  debate  Senator  Muskie  emphasized 
that:'* 

"Under  the  bill  all  that  can  be  compensat- 
ed for  Is  whatever  remains  of  the  leaseholds 
or  the  unamortized  values,  so  that  if,  in 
fact,  the  billboard  has  been  completely  am- 
oriized  or  the  leasehold  has  expired,  no 
compensation  will  be  paid  under  the  bill." 

This,  of  course,  is  an  exact  description  of 
the  amortization  principle  that  was  being 
outlawed  by  the  Act. 

Subsequent  experience  has  proven  that 
Congress's  belief  that  the  value  of  noncon- 
forming signs  would  generally  decrease  over 
time  was  not  justified.  To  the  contrary,  the 
average  compensation  paid  for  the  sign- 
boards has  continually  risen,  even  though 
the  outdoor  advertising  industry  has  gener- 
ally depreciated  billboards  over  a  period  of  8 
years  or  less  for  tax  pur[x>ses.  Lenient  regu- 
lations regarding  repair  and  refurbishment 
have  allowed  sign  companies  to  continually 
rebuild  and  repair  nonconforming  signs  and. 
in  effect,  perpetuate  their  life.  Combined 
with  unrealistically  high  sign  appraisals, 
this  has  resulted  in  a  continual  increase  in 
sign  removal  costs.  A  General  Accounting 
Office  report  estimated  future  increases  at  6 
percent  annually. ="  Experience  has  shown 
that  this  estimate  is  much  too  low.  with  the 
actual  average  costs  of  signs  acquired  under 
the  program  rising  almost  13  percent  annu- 
ally between  fiscal  years  1976  and  1980." 

Congress  made  compensation  mandatory 
for  the  removal  of  nonconforming  signs,  de- 
clared in  a  1968  amendment  that  no  signs 
are  required  to  be  removed  unless  the  feder- 
al share  of  compensation  is  available,  but 
has  since  failed  to  appropriate  the  funds 
necessary  to  complete  the  program  within 
any  reasonable  time.  The  first  sign  removed 
under  the  beautification  program  was  ac- 
quired in  May  1971.  nearly  a  year  after  the 
"final  compliance  date"  of  July  1,  1970,  that 
was  originally  set  in  the  Act  for  the  removal 
of  all  nonconforming  signs.  Since  1971.  ap- 
proximately 107,000  nonconforming  signs 
have  been  removed  under  the  Act  at  a  cost 
in  excess  of  $150  million.  Over  133,000  non- 
conforming billboards  remain,  along  with 
approximately  54.000  illegal  signs." 

Although  according  to  the  Federal  High- 
way Administration,  approximately  46  per- 
cent of  the  nonconforming  signs  have  been 
removed,  this  figure  gives  a  false  impression 
regarding  the  status  of  the  acquisition  pro- 
gram. Most  of  the  billboards  removed  have 
been  small  and  obsolete  signs  of  little  value. 
Most  of  the  larger  and  more  valuable  signs 
remain. 

Public  projects  are  normally  planned  so  as 
to  maximize  the  benefit-to-coet  ratio:  the 
billboard  removal  program  minimize*  the 
benefit-to-cost  ratio.  In  1976  Congress  di- 
rected that  the  first  priority  for  removal  be 
signs  voluntarily  offered  by  the  billboard 
companies,  while  other  nonconforming  signs 
along  heavily  traveled  rural  highways  be 
the  last  removed.  This  strategy  has  resulted 
in  the  very  limited  funds  that  have  been  ap- 
propriated for  highway  beautification  being 
dissipated  to  little  benefit  except  to  the  out- 
door advertising  firms. 

Furthermore,  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration has  ruled  that  beautification 
fluids  can  be  used  to  remove  signs  that  are 


being  acquired  to  make  way  for  new  con- 
struction. In  other  words,  the  meager 
monies  available  for  beautification  have 
been  used  to  remove  signs  that  would  have 
otherwise  been  acquired  with  construction 
funds.  In  some  states,  over  half  of  the 
"beautification"  monies  have  been  used  in 
this  way. 

The  FHWA  recently  estimated  that  com- 
pletion of  the  beautification  program  would 
require  an  additional  expenditure  of  ap- 
proximately $905  million  in  1980  dollars. 
With  a  7  percent  rate  of  inflation,  the  esti- 
mated cost  to  complete  the  program  in  10 
years  would  be  $1.3  billion:  a  20  year  pro- 
gram was  estimated  to  cost  $1.0  billion.  At  a 
more  realistic  inflation  rate  of  13  percent, 
the  comparable  figures  were  $1.8  billion  and 
$3.7  billion."  Even  these  estimates  are  too 
low,  however,  since  they  are  based  on  an  av- 
erage cost  of  $1,808  per  sign,  less  than 
recent  acquisition  costs  and  far  less  than  re- 
quired for  the  more  valuable  signs  still  to  be 
acquired. 

For  fiscal  year  1981  Congress  appropri- 
ated $8.5  million  for  the  sign  program.  Of 
this  amount,  $7.7  million  was  required  for 
payments  contractually  obligated  under  the 
Bonus  Act,  leaving  only  $800,000  for  sign  re- 
moval. The  F.Y.  1982  appropriation  allocat- 
ed only  $500,000  for  the  beautification  pro- 
gram, approximately  $7.2  million  less  than 
required  just  for  bonus  payments.  If  the  un- 
realistic and  incorrect  favorable  assump- 
tions are  made  that  (1)  the  entire  $500,000 
could  be  used  to  acquire  nonconforming 
signs,  (2)  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion's estimates  of  the  cost  to  complete  the 
program  are  correct,  and  (3)  there  will  be  no 
further  inflation— in  other  words,  make  the 
most  favorable  possible  assumptions— then 
this  level  of  appropriations  would  fund  the 
removal  of  all  the  currently  nonconforming 
signs  in  slightly  less  than  2.000  years. 

Even  if  the  scope  of  the  highway  beautifi- 
cation program  were  significantly  reduced 
by  deregulating  urban  areas  and  much  of 
the  primary  system,  the  cost  of  removing 
nonconforming  billboards  would  still  be  far 
greater  than  the  funds  that  Congress  is 
likely  to  appropriate  for  this  purpose.  An  al- 
ternative source  of  funding  must  be  devel- 
oped, therfore,  if  the  program  is  ever  to  be 
completed.  A  road  user  fee  on  billboards  can 
provide  this  financing  source.  Alternatively, 
or  perhaps  in  conjunction  with  the  national 
beautification  program,  state  and  local  road 
user  fees  on  billboards  could  provide  a  new 
source  of  revenue  for  these  governmental 
uniU." 

IlfPLEMENTATION 

Unlike  many  proposed  user  fees  or  taxes, 
a  road  user  fee  on  billboards  would  be  rela- 
tively easy  to  implement.  Almost  all  states 
issue  billboard  permits  as  part  of  their  high- 
way beautification  programs,  and  this  per- 
mitting system  could  easily  be  expanded  to 
encompass  all  signs  covered  by  the  user  fee. 
The  fee  itself  would  be  based  on  the  same 
two  elements  that  the  outdoor  advertising 
industry  uses  to  price  their  sign  leases,  (1) 
size  of  the  sign,  and  (2)  average  dsUly  traffic 
on  the  road  by  which  the  sign  is  located. 
Both  data  elements  are  quite  easy  to  obtain. 
The  size  of  signs  can  be  determined  from 
sign  permits  or  simple  measurement.  Traffic 
data  are  collected  regularly  by  state  tuid 
local  governments  and  are  usually  readily 
available  for  streets  and  highways  on  which 
billboards  are  likely  to  be  located. 

To  see  how  this  fee  might  be  implement- 
ed, suppose  a  user  fee  is  enacted  equal  to  ap- 
proximately 10  percent  of  gross  revenues 


where  the  standard  painted  bulletin  of  672 
square  feet  leases  of  $1  per  1.000  circulation 
dally.  This  means  that  the  sign  would  lease 
for  $365  aimually  ($0,643  per  square  foot) 
times  the  average  dally  traffic.  Thus,  a  tax 
of  $0.0543  per  square  foot  per  1.000  average 
daily  traffic  (ADT)  would  constitute  a  tax  of 
approximately  10  percent  of  gross  revenue. 
Suppose  further  that  this  sign  were  located 
on  a  freeway  with  an  ADT  of  50,000.  Under 
these  assumptions  the  sign  would  lease  for 
$18,250  annually  ahd  the  road  user  fee 
would  be  calculated  as  follows: 
(size  of  sign)  x  (ADT  In  1000s)  x  (5.43* )  = 
(673)  X  (50)  X  (5.43t)  =  $1,835. 
For  a  second  example,  suppose  that  a 
standard  poster  panel  of  300  square  feet 
were  located  on  a  city  street  carrying  20,000 
vehicles  per  day.  If  the  lease  rate  ^as  the 
same  as  above,  the  road  user  fee  on  this  sign 
would  be  $336,  calctilated  as  follows: 
(300)  X  (30)  X  (5.43«)  =  $326. 

TABU  I— NUMBER  OF  BIIIBOARDS  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
PRIMARY  SYSTEMS,  NATIONWIDE  TOTALS-1980 
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A  fee  based  on  a  percentage  of  gross  lease 
revenues  has  some  appeal,  but  would  be 
much  harder  to  implement  than  a  fixed 
rate.  The  fixed  rate  eliminates  the  necessity 
for  gathering  sales  data  and  also  eliminates 
the  problem  of  setting  rates  for  advertiser- 
owned  signs. 

Estimation  of  Expected  Revenues 

It  is  not  possible  to  accurately  estimate 
potential  revenues  from  a  national  user  fee 
on  billtwards  with  currently  available  data. 
A  rough  estimate  can  be  made  from  data 
gathered  by  the  FHWA  during  their  recent 
reassessment  of  the  highway  beautif icatic  n 
program.  These  data,  shown  in  Table  I,  indi- 
cate there  were  approximately  209.6  thou- 
sand conforming  billboards  on  the  Inter- 
state and  primary  systems  in  1980,  along 
with  143.7  thousand  nonconforming  signs. 

In  order  to  make  any  estimate  of  potential 
revenues  from  the  billboard  user  fee  it  is 
necessary  to  make  assumptions  regarding 
the  size  of  these  signs  and  the  average  daily 
traffic  for  the  roads  on  which  they  are  lo- 
cated. Assiune  the  average  conforming  sign 
on  the  Interstate  system  is  500  square  feet 
In  size,  and  the  average  size  on  the  primary 
system  is  400  square  feet.  For  noncomform- 
ing  signs  the  comparable  assumed  sizes  are 
300  and  200  square  feet.  Further,  assume 
that  Interstate  highways  on  which  these 
signs  are  located  carry  an  average  of  40,000 
vehicles  per  day  and  comparable  primary 
highways  8,000."  Using  these  assumptions 
and  the  "example"  rate  of  $0.0543  annually 
per  square  foot  per  1,000  AOT,  the  estimat- 


ed annual  revenues  from  the  user  fee,  as 
shown  in  Table  n,  total  $98.1  millloiL 

These  estimates  involve  somewhat  heroic 
assiunptions  based  on  Inadequate  data,  but 
are  stUl  probably  of  reasonable  accuracy. 
The  $0.0543  rate  used  in  making  the  esti- 
mate is  an  example  and  not  a  recommended 
rate.  A  user  fee  in  the  range  of  $0.05  and 
$0.10  per  square  foot  per  1,000  ADT  would 
probably  represent  a  10  to  13  percent  tax  on 
gross  revenues  from  the  billboards. 

StTMMART 

Off  premise  outdoor  advertising  signs 
(blUboards)  derive  their  economic  value 
solely  from  their  direct  use  of  the  public 
streets  and  highways.  They  are  also  the 
major  direct  users  of  the  road  that  have  es- 
caped road  user  fees.  A  road  user  fee  on  bill- 
boards based  on  size  of  sign  and  average 
dally  traffic  on  the  road  along  which  the 
billboard  is  located  would  be  relatively  easy 
to  administer,  and  such  a  fee  could  generate 
the  monies  necessary  to  fund  the  highway 
beautification  program.  Alternatively,  the 
user  fee  could  be  used  for  other  transporta- 
tion or  general  govenunental  purposes. 

(Charles  F.  Floyd  is  professor  of  real 
estate  and  urban  development  in  the  De- 
partment of  Real  Estate  and  Legal  Studies 
at  the  University  of  Georgia.  He  recently 
served  as  a  member  of  the  National  Adviso- 
ry Committee  on  Outdoor  Advertising  and 
Motorist  Information.) 
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THE  SOVIET-CUBAN  MILITARY 
THREAT  TO  THE  SOUTH 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  the  (»n- 
tinulng  controversy  over  our  policy  of 
support  for  the  elected  Government  of 
El  Salvador  against  the  Communist 
terrorists  armed  and  trained  by  Cuba 
and  the  Soviet  Union  and  controlled 
by  Nicaragua  has  a  dimension  that  is 
of  direct  Importance  to  the  United 
States.  That  dimension  does  not  con- 
cern the  security  of  Central  America, 
as  vital  as  that  is  to  our  own  borders 
and  security,  but  rather  the  safety  of 
our  own,  mainland  cities  within  the 
United  States  itself. 

The  Communist  war  for  Central 
America  and  the  Caribbean  region  Is 
clearly  related  to  the  Soviet  and 
Cuban  designs  against  the  United 
States.  Once  the  Communists  have 
toppled  our  neighbors  to  the  South, 
they  will  be  in  a  position  for  direct 
action  against  North  America  imder 
an  umbrella  of  a  nuclear  threat  by. 
proxy. 

In  today's  Washington  Times,  Vir- 
ginia Prewett,  one  of  America's  most 
experienced  and  knowledgeable  Jour- 
nalists and  Latin  American  experts, 
discusses  the  growing  Soviet  military 
presence  in  Cuba  and  the  adjacent  re- 
gions—Grenada. Suriname,  Guyana, 
and  Nicaragtia.  Miss  Prewett  demon- 
strates that  the  supply  of  advanced 
military  weapons  systems  to  Cuba  pre- 
sents an  almost  insuperable  threat  to 
the  United  States  itself,  due  to  the 
lack  of  time  available  to  our  own  de- 
fense systems  to  protect  against  a  sur- 
prise attack  from  Cuba  or  neighboring 
areas. 

Mr.  President,  the  threat  in  Central 
America  has  now  gone  beyond  our 
humane  concern  for  the  free  peoples 
of  El  Salvador  and  the  victims  of  Com- 
munist tyranny  in  Nicaragua.  Those 
concerns  are  legitimate,  but  the  threat 
now  and  in  the  future  will  be  our  own 
cities  and  peoples.  Regardless  of 
whether  the  Cubans  and  their  Soviet 
masters  actually  use  the  advance 
weapons  systems  being  introduced  in 
the  Caribbean,  their  very  presence  in 
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the  region  will  serve  to  intimidate  our 
policymakers  and  the  American  people 
and  to  induce  in  us  the  fear  and  spirit 
of  appeasement  that  now  weakens  our 
allies  in  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Virginia 
Prewett's  column  to  my  colleagues, 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 

COMGSBSIONAL  RBCORO. 

The  colimm  follows: 

[PMB  the  Waablngtoo  Times.  Mar.  6. 1083] 

Ths  Sovikt-Cubah  Miutaky  Thrkat  to  thk 
South 

(By  Virginia  Prewett) 

As  If  to  underline  recent  Soviet  threats  to 
"surprise"  the  United  States  in  its  own  New 
World  neighborhood.  Moscow,  is  sending 
Castro  four  new  submarines,  tripling  his 
present  fleet  of  two,  according  to  authorita- 
tive leaks.  UJB.  Senate  sources  recently  con- 
firmed that  Castro  will  also  get  other  major 
offensive  weapons— four  5.100  mile  TU-9S 
Bear  reconnaissance/bomber  Jets. 

Both  gifts  dramatically  Increase  Cuba's 
arsenal  of  offensive  Soviet-made  Weapons, 
aU  of  which  vioUte  the  1962  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  agreement  binding  Russia 
never  to  send  Castro  offensive  weapons. 

Castro  already  has  MlG-23s  that  can  be 
modified  to  carry  the  Kitchen  missile, 
which  has  a  nuclear  warhead  10  times  more 
powerful  than  the  Hiroshima  bomb  and 
which  can  reach  a  target  up  to  480  mUes 
away  at  about  3,000  miles  an  hour.  But  the 
MiG-23's  combat  loaded  radius  is  only  240 
miles,  and  this  does  not  malce  it  an  impres- 
sive chip  in  Moscow's  game  of  nuclear 
threat.  Nevertheless,  even  without  the 
kitchen,  MlG-23s  are  offensive  weapons  and 
with  the  two  Foxtrot  attack  submarines  al- 
ready given  to  Castro  grossly  violate  the 
Kennedy-Khnishchev  agreement. 

But  if  TU-95S  duly  appear  in  the  New 
World  with  Castro's  colors,  or  if  the  subma- 
rines on  the  way  are  missile  subs— say  Echo 
lis— then  the  U.S.  mainland  will  be  in  un- 
precedented Jeopardy. 

A  TU-95  or  an  Echo  II  can  easily  be 
equipped  in  Cuba  with  weapons  with  800- 
klloton  nuclear  warheads,  each  four  times 
as  powerful  as  the  Kitchen  and  40  times  as 
destructive  as  the  Hiroshima  bomb.  Either 
the  plane  or  the  sub  can  launch  its  missile 
from  a  position  so  close  to  a  U.S.  target  that 
our  defenders  would  liave  no  time  to  knock 
it  down.  Jimmy  Carter,  for  "economy,"  had 
our  last  quick-acting  close-in  defense 
system,  which  was  in  Florida,  dismantled  in 
1978  and  1979. 

n.S.  defense  against  Russia's  very-long- 
range  or  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
depend  on  our  stated  policy  of  answering  a 
Runian  nuclear  attack  with  a  shower  of  our 
own  ICBlfs  on  their  population.  We  rein- 
force this  stand-off  with  systems  to  spot, 
identify,  attack  and  destroy  their  ICBMs  on 
their  long  Journey  toward  our  cities. 

But  a  Tn-95  In  Cuba  fitted  overnight  with 
the  deadly,  if  short-range  (385-mile).  Kanga- 
roo missile,  or  an  Echo  II  sub  surreptitious- 
ly loaded  at  its  (^ban  base  with  Shaddock 
misaUes  with  the  same  warhead,  can  slip 
into  a  position  to  incinerate  a  \3&.  city 
before  our  interceptors  can  scramble,  con- 
firm the  firing  of  a  missile,  and  catch  it  and 
knock  it  down. 

It  takes  five  minutes  for  the  scramble 
alone.  The  Kangaroo  can  travel  175  miles 
from  Its  launching  point  in  that  time.  A  TU- 
95  can  easily  carry  a  Kangaroo  from  Cuba 
to  menace  Washington.  D.C..  or  any  sea- 


board  dty    from   Galveston    to   Eastport, 
Maine. 

But  let's  concede  a  slim  cbaroe  that  our 
interceptors  might  get  lucky  once.  Suppose 
a  TU-9S  with  its  Kangaroo  mlaaUe  threatens 
Norfolk,  Charleston  or  Boston,  but  by  a  mir- 
acle both  plane  and  missile  get  Icnocked 
down.  Then  an  Echo  II  sub  with  Its  Shad- 
dock, as  powerful  as  the  Kangaroo  but  with 
more  range— 540  miles— can  pop  Its  nuke  to 
destroy  Key  West  in  less  than  five  minutes, 
slide  back  into  its  "hardened"  man-made 
cave  at  Clenfuegos,  CXiba— and  celebrate. 

If  the  United  States  then  blasts  Cuba,  a 
Cuban  Kangaroo-bearing  TU-95  fortuitlous- 
ly  visiting  friendly  Nicaragua  or  on  a  "show- 
and-tell"  visit  to  Mexico  City,  can  divert  to 
the  Rio  Grande,  launch  its  missile  to  level 
Galveston,  and  flee  south.  The  United 
States  certainly  would  not  knock  it  down 
preventively  over  Mexican  territory. 

The  preceding  is  the  essence  of  the  "five- 
minute  threat"  against  us  to  retain  the  edge 
in  menace  or  psychological  terror  in  West- 
em  Europe  that  Russia  has  gained  by 
aiming  Intermediate-range  ballistic  missUes 
at  Europe.  Moscow  is  trying  to  browbeat  us 
and  our  population  into  not  supplying  our 
Western  European  allies  with  IRBMs  and 
cruise  missiles  to  balance  the  Soviet  threats. 
Our  allies  have  asked  for  and  Reagan  has 
promised  to  deploy  the  answering  missiles 
this  year. 

A  central  fact  in  this  chess  game  of  threat 
Is  that  Moscow  can  send  TU-95s  or  Echo  lis 
to  visit  C^Jba,  as  it  often  has,  and  then  turn 
them  over  to  Castro  with  a  penstroke.  (Six 
TU-95S  are  making  back-to-back  visits  to 
Cuba  this  year.)  Castro  can  paint  his 
emblem  on  the  offensive  bombers  overnight, 
while  fitters  rig  the  big  planes  to  deliver 
Kangaroos,  and  order  already-trained 
Cubans  to  arm  shaddock  missUes  on  the 
subs.  And  at  dawn,  many  U.S.  cities  will  face 
a  nuclear  threat  against  which  we  have  no 
defense. 

Neglect  of  our  New  World  defense  for  30 
years  by  both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
plus  tolerance  of  Moscow's  military  buildups 
in  Cuba,  have  in  practical  terms  deprived  us 
of  an  advantage  our  population  has  enjoyed 
above  all  major  nations:  Invulnerability  to 
major  attacks  from  enemies  nearby. 

The  Soviets  and  Castro  are  ringing  the 
United  States  on  the  south  Just  as  the  Sovi- 
ets and  the  Warsaw  Pact  satellite  nations 
have  ringed  Western  Europe  on  the  east.  In 
C^iba  alone,  the  Soviet-Cuban  axis  has  built 
10  major  military  airbases  and  four  signifi- 
cant naval  installations. 

One  underground  alrbase  near  Havana  is 
"hardened,"  as  are  underwater  submarine 
pens  at  Clenfuegos.  "Hardened"  means  pro- 
tected by  layers  of  reinforced  concrete  so 
thick  that  it  would  take  a  nuclear  "pulse"— 
barrage— to  neutralize  the  facility. 

And  the  Soviet-C^ban  axis  has  built  or  is 
building  26  military  bases  in  Nicaragua,  im- 
proving two  ports  and  three  big  airstrips 
there  for  military  use.  On  Grenada,  Cubans 
are  completing  two  airstrips  side  by  side- 
one  long,  the  other  short— while  militarizing 
a  shipping  haven. 

In  early  1982,  this  writer  saw  aerial  photos 
of  10  military-type  airstrips  being  built  in 
the  wilds  of  backland  Guyana,  Venezuela's 
leftist  neighbor.  Hemisphere  InteUigence 
services  have  confirmed  their  construction. 

Thus,  since  1959,  when  Castro  took  power, 
"Little  CutMi,"  as  Moscow's  ally,  has  pene- 
trated the  New  World  with  at  least  58  new 
military  installations  In  four  nearby  na- 
tions, all  of  which  today  reinforce  overt 
Soviet  military  threats  against  our  popula- 
tion. 


And  as  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Nestor  Sanchez  said  in  a  recent 
speech.  Castro  also  has  projected  his  mili- 
tary aid  and  other  assistance  into  "Libya. 
Iraq,  South  Yemen.  Angola,  Ethiopia,  the 
Congo,  Mozambique  and  Vietnam,  among 
others."* 


THE  MYTH  OP  SMOOT-HAWLEY 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  every 
time  someone  in  the  administration  or 
the  Congress  gives  a  speech  about  a 
more  aggressive  trade  policy  or  the 
need  to  confront  our  trading  partners 
with  their  subsidies,  barriers  to  im- 
ports and  other  imfair  practices, 
others,  often  in  the  academic  commu- 
nity or  in  the  Congress  immediately 
react  with  speeches  on  the  return  of 
Smoot-Hawley  and  the  dark  dajrs 
of  blatant  protectionism.  "Smoot- 
Hawley,"  for  those  uninitiated  in  this 
arcane  field,  is  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(Public  Law  71-361)  which  among 
other  things  imposed  significant  in- 
creases on  a  large  number  of  items  in 
the  Tariff  Schedules.  The  act  has  also 
been,  for  a  number  of  years,  the  basis 
of  our  countervailing  duty  law  and  a 
number  of  other  provisions  relating  to 
unfair  trade  practices,  a  fact  that 
tends  to  be  ignored  when  people  talk 
about  the  evils  of  Smoot-Hawley. 

A  return  to  Smoot-Hawley,  of 
course,  is  intended  to  mean  a  return  to 
depression,  unemployment,  poverty, 
misery,  and  even  war,  all  of  which,  ap- 
parently were  directly  caused  by  this 
awful  piece  of  legislation.  Smoot- 
Hawley  has  thus  become  a  code  word 
for  protectionism,  and  in  turn  a  code 
word  for  depression  and  major  eco- 
nomic disaster.  Those  who  sometimes 
wonder  at  the  ability  of  Congress  to 
change  the  country's  direction 
through  legislation  must  marvel  at  the 
sea  change  in  our  economy  apparently 
wrought  by  this  single  bill  in  1030. 

Historians  and  economists,  who  usu- 
ally view  these  things  objectively,  real- 
ize that  the  truth  is  a  gcxKl  deal  more 
complicated,  that  the  causes  of  the  de- 
pression were  far  deeper,  and  that  the 
link  between  high  tariffs  and  econom- 
ic disaster  is  much  more  tenuous  than 
is  implied  by  this  simplistic  linkage. 
Now,  however,  someone  has  dared  to 
explode  this  myth  publicly  through  an 
economic  analysis  of  the  actual  tariff 
increases  in  the  act  and  their  effects  in 
the  early  years  of  the  depression.  The 
study  points  out  that  the  increases  in 
question  affected  only  231  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  products  in  the  second 
half  of  1930,  significantly  less  than  1 
percent  of  world  trade;  that  in  1930-32 
duty-free  imports  into  the  United 
States  dropped  at  virtually  the  same 
percentage  rate  as  dutiable  imports; 
and  that  a  13.5  percent  dirop  in  GNP 
in  1930  can  hardly  be  blamed  on  a 
single  piece  of  legislation  that  was  not 
even  enacted  until  midyear. 


This,  of  course,  is  not  to  suggest  that 
high  tariffs  are  good  or  that  Smoot- 
Hawley  was  a  wise  piece  of  legislation. 
It  was  not.  But  it  was  also  clearly  not 
responsible  for  all  the  ills  of  the  1930's 
that  are  habitually  blamed  on  it  by 
those  who  fancy  themselves  defenders 
of  free  trade.  While  I  believe  tWs 
study  does  have  some  policy  implica- 
tions, which  I  may  want  to  discuss  at 
some  future  time,  one  of  the  most 
useful  thinf^  it  may  do  is  help  us  all 
clean  up  our  rhetoric  and  reflect  a 
more  sophisticated— and  accurate- 
view  of  economic  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  study, 
by  Don  Bedell  of  Bedell  Associates,  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  study  follows: 

Bedell  Associates, 
Palm  Desert,  Calif.,  April  1983. 
Taripps   Miscast   as   Villain   in   Bearimc 

Blame    for    Great    Depression— Smoot/ 

Hawlet  Exonerated 

(By  Donald  W.  Bedell) 

smoot/rawlet,  depression  and  world 

revolution 

It  has  recently  become  fashionable  for 
media  reporters,  editorial  writers  here  and 
abroad,  economists.  Members  of  Congress, 
members  of  foreign  governments,  UN  orga- 
nizations and  a  wide  variety  of  scholars  to 
express  the  conviction  that  the  United 
States,  by  the  single  act  of  causing  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  become  law  (Public 
Law  361  of  the  71st  Congress)  plunged  the 
world  into  an  eonomic  depression,  may  well 
have  prolonged  it,  led  to  Hitler  and  World 
Warn. 

Smoot/Hawley  lifted  import  tariffs  into 
the  U.S.  for  a  cross  section  of  products  be- 
ginning mid-year  1930,  or  more  than  8 
months  following  the  1939  financial  col- 
lapse. Many  observers  are  tempted  simply  to 
repeat  "free  trade"  economic  doctrine  by 
claiming  that  this  relatively  insignificant 
statute  contained  an  inherent  trigger  mech- 
anism which  upset  a  neatly  functioning 
world  trading  system  based  squarely  on  the 
theory  of  comparative  economics,  and  which 
propelled  the  world  into  a  cataclysm  of  un- 
measurable  proportions. 

We  believe  that  sound  policy  development 
in  international  trade  must  be  based  solidly 
on  facts  as  opposed  to  suspicions,  political 
or  national  bias,  or  "off-the-cuff"  impres- 
sions 50  to  60  years  later  of  how  certain 
events  may  have  occurred. 

When  pertinent  economic,  statistical  and 
trade  data  are  carefully  examined  will  they 
show,  on  the  basis  of  preponderance  of  fact, 
that  passage  of  the  Act  did  in  fact  trigger  or 
prolong  the  Great  Depression  of  the  Thir- 
ties, that  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Great  Depression,  or  that  it  represented  a 
minor  response  of  a  desperate  nation  to  a 
giant  world-wide  economic  collapse  already 
underway? 

It  should  be  recalled  that  by  the  time 
Smoot/Hawley  was  passed  6  months  had 
elapsed  of  1930  and  8  months  had  gone  by 
since  the  economic  collapse  in  October, 
1929.  Manufacturing  plants  were  already  ab- 
sorbing losses,  agriculture  surpluses  began 
to  accumulate,  the  spectre  of  homes  being 
foreclosed  appeared,  and  unemployment 
showed  ominous  signs  of  a  precipitous  rise. 

The  country  was  stunned,  as  was  the  rest 
of  the  world.  All  nations  sought  very  elusive 
solutions.  Even  by  1932.  and  the  Roosevelt 
election,  improvisation  and  experiment  de- 


scribed government  response  and  the  tech- 
nique of  the  New  Deal,  in  the  words  of 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr.  in  a  New  York 
Times  article  on  April  10.  1983.  President 
Roosevelt  himself  is  quoted  in  the  article  as 
saying  in  the  1932  campaign,  "It  is  common 
sense  to  take  a  method  smd  try  it.  If  it  falls, 
admit  it  franldy  and  try  another.  But  above 
all,  try  something." 

The  facts  are  that,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
there  were  no  major  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tion initiatives  regarding  foreign  trade  until 
well  into  his  Administration;  thus  clearly 
suggesting  that  initiatives  in  that  sector 
were  not  thought  to  be  any  more  Important 
than  the  Hoover  Administration  thought 
them.  However,  when  all  the  numbers  are 
examined  we  believe  neither  President 
Hoover  nor  President  Roosevelt  can  be 
faulted  for  placing  international  trade's  role 
in  world  economy  near  the  end  of  a  long  list 
of  sectors  of  the  economy  that  had  caused 
chaos  and  suffering  and  therefore  needed 
major  corrective  legislation. 

How  important  was  international  trade  to 
the  U.S.?  How  Important  was  U.S.  trade  to 
its  partners  in  the  Twenties  and  Thirties? 

In  1919,  66  percent  of  VS.  imports  were 
duty  free,  or  $2.9  Billion  of  a  total  of  $4.3 
Billion.  Exports  amounted  to  $5.2  Billion  in 
that  year  making  a  total  trade  number  of 
$9.6  Billion  or  about  14  percent  of  the 
world's  total.  See  Chart  I  below. 
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Using  the  numbers  in  that  same  Chart  I  it 
can  be  seen  that  U.S.  imports  amounted  to 
$4.3  Billion  or  just  slightly  above  12  percent 
of  total  world  trade.  When  account  is  taken 
of  the  fact  that  only  33  percent,  or  $1.5  Bil- 
lion, of  U.S.  imports  was  in  the  Dutiable  cat- 
egory, the  entire  impact  of  Smoot/Hawley 
has  to  be  focused  on  the  $1.5  Billion  number 
which  is  barely  1.5  percent  of  U.S.  GNP  and 
4  percent  of  world  imports. 

What  was  the  Impact?  In  dollars  Dutiable 
imports  fell  by  $462  Million,  or  from  $1.5 
Billion  to  $1.0  Billion,  during  1930.  It's  diffi- 
cult to  determine  how  much  of  that  small 
number  occurred  in  the  second  half  of  1930 
but  the  probability  is  that  it  was  less  than 
50  percent.  In  any  case,  the  total  impact  of 
Smoot/Hawley  in  1930  was  limited  to  a 
"damage"  number  of  $231  Million;  spread 
over  several  hundred  products  and  several 
hundred  countries! 

A  further  analysis  of  imports  into  the  U.S. 
discloses  that  all  European  countries  ac- 
counted for  30  percent  or  $1.3  Billion  in 
1929  divided  as  foUows:  U.K.  at  $330  Million 
or  7%  percent,  France  at  $171  Million  or  3.9 
percent,  Germany  at  $255  Million  or  5.9  per- 
cent, and  some  15  other  nations  accounting 
for  $578  Million  or  13.1  percent  for  an  aver- 
age of  1  percent. 

These  numbers  suggest  that  U.S.  imports 
were  spread  broadly  over  a  great  array  of 
products  and  countries,  so  that  any  tariff 
action  would  by  definition  have  only  a  quite 
modest  impact  in  any  given  year  or  could  be 
projected  to  have  any  important  cumulative 
effect. 

This  same  phenomenon  is  apparent  for 
Asian  countries  which  accounted  for  29  per- 


cent of  UJ3.  imports  divided  as  follows: 
China  at  3.8  percent.  Japan  at  $432  Million 
and  9.8  percent,  and  with  some  20  other 
countries  sharing  in  15  percent  or  less  than 
1  percent  on  average. 

Australia's  share  was  1.3  percent  and  all 
African  countries  sold  2.5  percent  of  U.S. 
imports. 

Western  Hemisphere  countries  provided 
some  37  percent  of  U.S.  Imports  with 
Canada  at  11.4  percent,  Cuba  at  4.7  percent, 
Mexico  at  2.7  percent,  BrazU  at  4.7  percent 
and  all  others  accounting  for  13.3  percent  or 
about  I  percent  each. 

The  conclusion  appears  inescapable  on 
the  basis  of  these  numbers;  a  potential  ad- 
verse impact  of  $231  Million  spread  over  the 
great  array  of  imported  products  which 
were  Dutiable  in  1929  could  not  realistically 
have  had  any  measurable  impact  on  Ameri- 
ca's trading  partners. 

Meanwhile,  the  Gross  National  Product 
(GNP)  in  the  United  States  had  dropped  an 
unprecedented  13.5  percent  in  1930  alone, 
from  $103.4  Billion  in  1929  to  $89  Billion  by 
the  end  of  1930.  It  is  unrealistic  to  expect 
that  a  shift  in  U.S.  international  Imports  of 
just  0.2  percent  of  U.S.  GNP  in  1930  for  ex- 
ample ($231  MlUlon  on  $14.4  BUlion)  could 
be  viewed  as  establishing  a  "precedent"  for 
America's  trading  partners  to  foUow,  or  rep- 
resented a  "model"  to  foUow. 

Even  more  to  the  point  an  Impact  of  just 
0.2  percent  could  not  reasonably  be  exF>ect- 
ed  to  have  any  measurable  effect  on  the 
economic  health  of  America's  trading  part- 
ners. 

Note  should  be  taken  of  the  claim  by 
those  who  repeat  the  Smoot/Hawley  "vil- 
lain" theory  that  it  set  off  a  "chain"  reac- 
tion around  the  world.  While  there  is  some 
evidence  that  certain  of  America's  trading 
partners  retaliated  against  the  U.S.  there 
can  be  no  reliance  placed  on  the  assertion 
that  those  same  trading  t>artners  retaliated 
against  each  other  by  way  of  showing  anger 
and  frustration  with  the  U.S.  Self-interest 
alone  would  dictate  otherwise,  common 
sense  would  intercede  on  the  side  of  avoid- 
ance of  "shooting  oneself  in  the  foot,"  and 
the  facts  disclose  that  world  trade  declined 
by  18  percent  by  the  end  of  1930  while  U.S. 
trade  declined  by  some  10  percent  more  oi* 
28  percent.  U.S.  foreign  trade  continued  to 
decline  by  10  percent  more  through  1931,  or 
53  percent  versus  43  percent  for  world-wide 
trade,  but  U.S.  share  of  world  trade  declined 
by  only  18  percent  from  14  percent  to  11.3 
percent  by  the  end  of  1931. 

Reference  was  made  earlier  to  the  Duty 
Free  category  of  U.S.  imports.  What  is  espe- 
cially significant  about  those  import  num- 
bers is  the  fact  that  they  dropped  in  dollars 
by  an  almost  identical  percentage  as  did  Du- 
tiable goods  through  1931  and  beyond:  Duty 
Free  imports  declined  by  29  percent  in  1930 
versus  27  percent  for  Dutiable  goods,  and  by 
the  end  of  1931  the  numbers  were  52  per- 
cent versus  51  percent  respectively. 

The  only  rational  explanation  for  this 
phenomenon  is  that  Americans  were  buying 
less  and  prices  were  falling.  No  basis  exists 
for  any  claim  that  Smoot/Hawley  had  a  dis- 
tinctively devastating  effect  on  imports 
beyond  and  separate  from  the  economic 
impact  of  the  economic  collapse  in  1929. 

Based  on  the  numbers  examined  so  far. 
Smoot/Hawley  is  clearly  a  mis-cast  villain. 
Further,  the  numbers  suggest  the  clear  pos- 
sibility that  when  compared  to  the  enormity 
of  the  developing  International  economic 
crisis  Smoot/Hawley  had  only  a  minimal 
impact  and  and  international  trade  was  a 
victim  of  the  Great  Depression. 
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This  poaBlbUlty  wUl  become  clear  when 
the  coune  of  the  Gross  National  Product 
(ONP)  during  1939-1933  is  examined  and 
when  price  behaviour  world-wide  is  re- 
viewed, and  when  particular  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  Manuf actiuers  outline  In  the  legisla- 
tion are  analysed. 

Before  getting  to  that  point  another  curi- 
ous aspect  of  the  'villain"  theory  is  worthy 
of  note.  Without  careful  recollection  it  Is 
tonpUng  to  view  a  period  of  our  history 
some  50-40  years  ago  in  terms  of  our 
present  world.  Such  a  superficial  view  not 
only  nuUces  no  contribution  to  constructive 
policy-making.  It  overlooks  several  vital  con- 
siderations which  characterized  the  Twen- 
ties and  Thirties: 

1.  The  international  trading  system  of  the 
Twenties  bears  no  relation  to  the  interde- 
pendent world  of  the  Eighties  commercially, 
industrially  and  financially  in  size  or  com- 
plexity. 

2.  No  effective  international  organization 
existed,  similar  to  the  General  Agreement 
for  Tariffs  and  Trade  (GATT)  for  example 
for  resolution  of  disputes.  There  were  no 
trade  "leaders"  among  the  world's  nations 
in  part  because  most  mercantUe  nations  felt 
more  comfortable  without  dispute  settle- 
ment bodies. 

3.  Except  for  a  few  critical  products  for- 
eign trade  was  not  generally  viewed  in  the 
"economy-critical"  context  as  currently  in 
the  VS.  As  indicated  earlier  neither  Presi- 
dent Hoover  nor  President  Roosevelt  viewed 
foreign  trade  as  crucial  to  the  economy  in 
general  or  recovery  in  particular. 

4.  U.S.  foreign  trade  was  relatively  an 
amorphous  phenomenon  quite  unlike  the 
highly  structured  system  of  the  Eighties; 
characterized  largely  then  by  "caveat 
emptor"  and  a  broadly  laissez-faire  philoso- 
phy generally  unacceptable  presently. 

These  characteristics,  together  with  the 
fact  that  68  percent  of  U.S.  imports  were 
Duty  Free  in  1929  and  beyond,  placed  over- 
all international  trade  for  Americans  in  the 
Twenties  and  Thirties  on  a  very  low  level  of 
priority  especially  against  the  baclcdrop  of 
world-wide  depression.  Americans  in  the 
Twenties  and  Thirties  could  no  more  visual- 
ize the  world  of  the  Eighties  than  we  in  the 
Eighties  can  legitimately  hold  them  respon- 
sible for  failure  by  viewing  their  world  in 
other  than  the  most  pragmatic  and  realistic 
way  given  those  circumstances. 

For  those  Americans  then,  and  for  us  now, 
the  numbers  remain  the  same.  On  the  basis 
of  sheer  order  of  magnitude  of  the  numbers 
illustrated  so  far,  the  "villian"  theory  often 
attributed  to  Smoot/Hawley  Is  an  incorrect 
reading  of  history  and  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  basic  and  incontrovertible  law  of 
cause  and  effect. 

It  should  also  now  be  recalled  that,  de- 
spite heroic  efforts  by  U.S.  policy-makers  its 
ONP  continued  to  slump  year-by-year  and 
reached  a  total  of  Just  $55.4  billion  in  1933 
for  a  total  decline  from  1929  levels  of  46  per- 
cent. The  financial  coUapse  of  October.  1929 
had  Indeed  left  its  mark. 

By  1933  the  1929  collapse  had  prompted 
formation  In  the  U.S.  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  brought  in  a  Democrat  Presi- 
dent with  a  program  to  take  control  of 
banking,  provide  credit  to  property  owners 
and  corporations  in  financial  difficulties, 
relief  to  farmers,  regulation  a  stimulation  of 
business,  new  latx>r  laws  and  social  security 
legislation.' 


So  concerned  were  American  citiaens 
about  domestic  economic  affairs,  including 
the  Roosevelt  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress, that  scant  attention  was  paid  to  the 
solitary  figure  of  Secretary  of  State  Cordell 
Hull.  He,  alone  among  the  Cabinet,  was  con- 
viced  that  international  trade  had  material 
relevance  to  lifting  the  country  back  from 
depression.  HIa  efforts  to  liberalize  trade  in 
general  and  to  find  markets  abroad  for  UJ3. 
products  in  particular  from  among  repre- 
sentatives of  economically  stricken  Elurope, 
Asia  and  Latin  America  were  abruptly 
ended  by  the  President  and  the  1933 
London  Economic  Conference  collapsed 
without  result. 

The  Secretary  did  manage  to  make 
modest  contributions  to  eventual  trade  re- 
covery through  the  Most  Favored  Nation 
(MFN)  concept.  But  it  would  be  left  for  the 
United  SUtes  at  the  end  of  World  War  n  to 
undertake  an  economic  and  political  role  of 
leadership  In  the  world;  a  role  which  in  the 
Twenties  and  Thirties  Americans  in  and  out 
of  goveiimient  felt  no  need  to  assume,  and 
did  not  assume.  Evidence  that  conditions  in 
the  trade  world  would  have  been  better,  or 
even  different,  had  the  U.S.  attempted  some 
leadership  role  can  not  responsibly  be  as- 
sembled. Changing  the  course  of  past  histo- 
ry has  always  been  less  fruitful  than  apply- 
ing perceptively  history's  lessons. 

The  most  frequently  used  members 
thrown  out  about  Smoot/Hawley's  impact 
by  those  who  believe  in  the  "villain"  theory 
are  those  which  clearly  establish  that  U.S. 
dollar  decline  in  foreign  trade  plummeted 
by  66  percent  by  the  end  of  1933  from  1929 
levels,  $9.6  billion  to  $3.2  billion  annuaUy. 

Much  is  made  of  the  co-incidence  that 
world-wide  trade  also  sank  about  66  percent 
for  the  period.  Chart  II  summarizes  the 
numbers. 

CHART  II.-UNITED  STATES  AND  WORLD  TRADE.  1929-33 
(k  mm  of  U.&  dobn] 
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The  inference  is  that  since  Smoot/Hawley 
was  the  first  "protectionist"  legislation  of 
the  Twenties,  and  the  end  of  1933  saw  an 
equal  drop  in  trade  that  Smoot/Hawley 
must  have  caused  it.  Even  the  data  already 
presented  suggest  the  relative  irrelevance  of 
the  tariff-raising  Act  on  a  strictly  trade 
nimibers  basis.  When  we  examine  the  role 
of  a  world  wide  price  decline  in  the  trade 
figures  for  almost  every  product  made  or 
commodity  grown  the  "villain"  Smoot/Haw- 
ley's impact  will  not  be  measurable. 

It  may  be  relevant  to  note  here  that  the 
world's  trading  "system"  paid  as  little  atten- 
tion to  America's  revival  of  foreign  trade  be- 
ginning in  1934  as  it  did  to  American  trade 
policy  in  the  early  Thirties.  From  1934 
through  1939  U.S.  foreign  trade  rose  in  dol- 
lars by  80%  compared  to  world-wide  growth 
of  15%.  Imports  grew  by  68%  and  exports 
climbed  by  a  stunning  93%.  U.S.  GNP  by 
1939  had  developed  to  $91  Billion,  to  within 
88%  of  its  1929  level. 

Perhaps  this  suggests  that  America's  trad- 
ing partners  were  more  vulnerable  to  an 
economic  collapse  and  thus  much  less  resil- 
ient than  was  the  U.S.  In  any  case  the  inter- 


national trade  decline  beginning  as  a  result 
of  the  1929  economic  collapse,  and  the  sub- 
sequent return  by  the  U.S.  beginning  in 
1934  appear  clearly  to  have  been  wholly  un- 
related to  Smoot/Hawley. 

As  we  begin  to  analyze  certain  specific 
Schedules  appearing  in  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  it  should  be  noted  that  sharp  erosion 
of  prices  world-wide  caused  dollar  volumes 
in  trade  statistics  to  drop  rather  more  than 
unit  volume  thus  emphasizing  the  decline 
value.  In  addition,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  as  the  Great  Depression  wore  on. 
people  simply  bought  less  of  everything  in- 
creasing further  price  pressure  downward. 
All  this  wholly  apart  from  Smoot/Hawley. 

When  considering  specific  Schedules.  No. 
5  which  Includes  Sugar,  Molasses,  and  Man- 
ufactures Of,  maple  sugar  cane,  sirups, 
adonite.  dulcite.  galactose,  inulln,  lactose 
and  sugar  candy.  Between  1929  and  1933 
import  volume  into  the  U.S.  declined  by 
about  40%  in  dollars.  In  price  on  a  world 
basis  producers  suffered  a  stunning  60% 
drop.  Volume  of  sugar  imports  declined  by 
only  42%  into  the  U.S.  in  tons.  AU  these 
changes  lend  no  credibility  to  the  "villain" 
theory  unless  one  assumes,  erroneously, 
that  the  world  price  of  sugar  was  so  deli- 
cately balanced  that  a  28%  drop  In  sugar  im- 
ports by  tons  into  the  U.S.  In  1930  destroyed 
the  price  structure  and  that  the  decline  was 
caused  by  tariffs  and  not  at  least  shared  by 
decreased  purchases  by  consumers  In  the 
U.S.  and  around  the  world. 

Schedule  4  describes  Wood  and  Manufac- 
tures Of.  timber  hewn,  maple,  brier  root, 
cedar  from  Spain,  wood  veneer,  hubs  for 
wheels,  casks,  boxes,  reed  and  rattan,  tooth- 
picks, porch  furniture,  blinds  and  clothes- 
pins sunong  a  great  variety  of  product  cate- 
gories. Dollar  imports  into  the  U.S.  slipped 
by  52%  from  1929  to  1933.  By  applying  our 
own  GNP  as  a  reasonable  Index  of  prices 
both  at  home  and  overseas,  unit  volume  de- 
creased only  6%  since  GNP  had  dropped  by 
46%  In  1933.  The  world-wide  price  decline 
did  not  help  profitability  of  wood  product 
makers,  but  to  tie  that  modest  decline  in 
volume  to  a  law  affecting  only  6Mi%  of  U.S. 
imports  in  1929  puts  great  stress  on  credibil- 
ity, in  terms  of  harm  done  to  any  one  coun- 
try or  group  of  countries. 

Schedule  9,  Cotton  Manufactures,  a  de- 
cline of  54%  In  dollars  Is  registered  for  the 
period,  against  a  drop  of  46%  in  price  as  re- 
flected In  the  GNP  number.  On  the  assump- 
tion that  U.S.  GNP  constituted  a  rough 
comparison  to  world  prices,  and  the  fact 
that  U.S.  imports  of  these  products  was  in- 
finitesimal. Smoot/Hawley  was  Irrelevant. 
Further,  the  price  of  raw  cotton  In  the 
world  plunged  50%  from  1929  to  1933.  UJS. 
growers  had  to  suffer  the  consequences  of 
that  low  price  but  the  price  Itself  was  set  by 
world  market  prices,  and  was  totally  unaf- 
fected by  any  tariff  action  by  the  U.S. 

Schedule  12  deals  with  Silk  Manufactures, 
a  category  which  decreased  by  some  60%  in 
dollars.  While  the  decrease  amounted  to 
14%  more  than  the  GNP  drop,  volume  of 
product  remained  nearly  the  same  during 
the  period.  Assigning  responsibility  to 
Smoot/Hawley  for  this  very  large  decrease 
In  price  beginning  in  1930  stretches  credibil- 
ity beyond  the  breaking  point. 

Several  additional  examples  of  price  be- 
haviour are  relevant. 

One  is  Schedule  2  products  which  Include 
brick  and  tile.  Another  Is  Schedule  3  Iron 
and  steel  products.  One  outstanding  casual- 
ty of  the  financial  collapse  In  October.  1929 
was  the  Gross  Private  Investment  number. 
From  $16.2  Billion  annually  in  1929  by  1933 


it  has  faUen  by  91%  to  Just  $1.4  Billion.  No 
tariff  policy,  in  all  candor,  could  have  so 
devastated  an  industry  as  did  the  economic 
coUapae  of  1929.  For  all  intents  and  pur- 
pooes  construction  came  to  a  halt  and  mar- 
kets for  glass,  brick  and  steel  products  with 
It. 

Another  example  of  price  degradation 
world-wide  completely  uivelated  to  tariff 
policy  is  Petroleum  products.  By  1933  these 
products  had  decreased  In  world  price  by 
82%  but  Smoot/Hawley  had  no  Petroleum 
Schedule.  The  world  market  place  set  the 
price. 

Another  example  of  price  erosion  in  world 
market  is  contained  in  the  history  of  ex- 
ported cotton  goods  from  the  United  States. 
Between  1929  and  1933  the  volume  of  ex- 
ported goods  actually  increased  by  13.5% 
while  the  dollar  value  dropped  48%.  This 
r^ult  was  wholly  uivelated  to  the  tariff 
policy  of  any  country. 

While  these  examples  do  not  include  all 
Schedules  of  Smoot/Hawley  they  clearly 
suggest  that  overwhelming  economic  and  fi- 
nancial forces  were  at  work  affecting  supply 
aitd  demand  and  hence  on  prices  of  all  prod- 
ucts and  commodities  and  that  these  forces 
simply  obscured  and  measurable  impact  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  might  possibly  have  had 
under  conditions  of  several  years  earlier. 

To  assert  otherwise  puts  on  those  propo- 
nents of  the  Smoot/Hawley  "villian"  theory 
a  formidable  challenge  to  explain  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

1.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  "trigger" 
mechanism  in  the  Act  that  set  off  the  al- 
leged domino  phenomenon  In  1930  that 
began  or  prolonged  the  Great  Depression 
when  implementation  of  the  Act  did  not 
begin  until  mid-year? 

2.  In  what  ways  was  the  size  and  nature  of 
U.S.  foreign  trade  in  1929  so  significant  and 
critical  to  the  world  economy's  health  that 
a  less  than  4%  swing  in  U.S.  Importe  could 
be  termed  a  crushing  and  devastating  blow? 

3.  On  the  basis  of  what  economic  theory 
can  the  Act  be  said  to  have  caused  a  GNP 
drop  of  an  astounding  drop  of  13.5%  In  1930 
when  the  Act  was  only  passed  In  mid- 1930? 
Did  the  entire  decline  take  place  In  the 
second  half  of  1930?  Did  world-wide  trade 
begin  Its  decline  of  some  $13  Billion  only  in 
the  second  half  of  1930? 

3.  Does  the  fact  that  duty  free  Imports 
into  the  U.S.  dropped  In  1930  and  1931  and 
in  1932  at  the  same  percentage  rate  as  duti- 
able Imports  support  the  view  that  Smoot/ 
Hawley  was  the  cause  of  the  decline  in  U.S. 
imports? 

4.  Is  the  fact  that  world-wide  trade  de- 
clined less  rapidly  than  did  U.S.  foreign 
trade  prove  the  assertion  that  American 
trading  partners  retaliated  against  each 
other  as  weU  as  against  the  U.S.  because 
and  subsequently  held  the  U.S.  accountable 
for  starting  an  international  trade  war? 

5.  Was  the  international  trading  system  of 
the  Twenties  so  delicately  balanced  that  a 
single  hastUy  drawn  tariff  increase  bill  af- 
fecting Just  $231  Million  of  dutiable  prod- 
ucts in  the  second  half  of  1930  began  a 
chain  reaction  that  scutUed  the  entire 
system?  Percentage-wise  $231  Million  Is  but 
0.65%  of  all  of  1929  world-wide  trade  and 
Just  half  that  of  world-wide  imports: 

The  preponderance  of  history  and  facts  of 
economic  life  in  the  international  area  make 
an  affirmative  response  by  the  "villain"  pro- 
ponents an  Intolerable  burden. 

It  must  be  said  that  the  U.S.  does  offer  a 
tempting  target  for  Americans  who  Inces- 
santly cry  "mea  culpa"  over  all  the  world's 
problems,  and  for  many  among  our  trading 


partners  to  explain  their  problems  in  terms 
of  perceived  American  inability  to  solve 
those  problems. 

In  the  world  of  the  Eighties  U.S.  has 
indeed  very  serious  and  perhaps  grave  re- 
sponsibility to  assume  leadership  In  interna- 
tional trade  and  finance,  and  in  politics  as 
weU. 

On  the  record,  the  United  States  has  met 
that  challenge  begiiming  shortiy  after 
Wortd  War  II. 

The  U.S.  role  in  structuring  the  United 
Nations,  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT),  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  the  Bretton  Woods  and  Dumbar- 
ton Oaks  Conferences  on  monetary  policy, 
the  World  Bank  and  various  Regional  De- 
velopment Banks,  for  example,  is  a  record 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

But  In  the  Twenties  and  Thirties  there 
was  no  acknowledged  leader  in  international 
affairs.  On  the  contrary,  evidence  abounds 
that  most  nations  preferred  the  centuries- 
old  patterns  of  International  trade  which 
emphasized  pure  competition  free  from  in- 
terference by  any  effective  international  su- 
pervisory body  such  as  GATT. 

Even  In  the  Eighties  examples  abound  of 
trading  nations  succumbing  to  nationalistic 
tendencies  and  ignoring  signed  trade  agree- 
ments. Yet  the  United  States  continues  as 
the  bulwark  in  trade  liberalization  proposals 
within  the  GATT.  It  does  so  not  because  it 
could  not  defend  itself  against  any  kind  of 
retaliation  in  a  worst  case  scenario  but  be- 
cause no  other  nation  is  strong  enough  to 
support  them  successfully  without  the 
United  States. 

The  basic  rules  of  GATT  are  primarily  for 
all  those  countries  who  can't  protect  them- 
selves in  the  world  of  the  Eighties  and 
beyond  without  rule  of  conduct  and  disci- 
pline. 

The  attempt  to  assign  responsibility  to 
the  U.S.  in  the  Thirties  for  passing  the 
Smoot/Hawley  tariff  act  and  thus  set  off  a 
chain  reaction  of  international  depression 
and  war  Is,  on  the  basis  of  a  preponderance 
of  fact,  a  serious  mls-readlng  of  history,  a 
repeal  of  the  basic  concept  of  cause  and 
effect  and  a  disregard  for  the  principle  of 
proportion  of  numbers. 

It  may  constitute  a  fascinating  theory  for 
political  mischief-making  but  it  is  a  cruel 
hoax  on  all  those  responsible  for  developing 
new  and  imaginative  measures  designed  to 
liberalize  International  trade. 

Such  constructive  development  and 
growth  Is  severely  Impeded  by  perpetuating 
what  Is  no  more  than  a  symbolic  economic 
myth. 

Nothing  is  less  worthwhile  than  attempt- 
ing to  re-write  history,  not  learning  from  it. 
Nothing  is  more  worthwhile  than  making 
careful  and  perceptive  and  objective  analy- 
sis In  the  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  an  im- 
proved and  liberalized  International  trading 
system.* 


THE  THIRD  WORLD  DEBT 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  draw- 
ing closer  to  the  date  when  we  will 
decide  whether  to  increase  our  sup- 
port for  the  IMP  by  $8V4  biUion.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  need  to  keep  the  facts  of 
the  situation  in  mind.  There  is  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Washington  Times  of  May  6, 
1983.  that  provides  an  excellent  out- 
line of  the  matter.  It  describes  the  ex- 
plosive growth  of  the  debt  of  the 
Third  World  nations,  the  efforts  of 


those  who  demand  that  the  West  com- 
pound the  problem  by  handing  over 
more  of  our  wealth  to  those  less  devel- 
oped coimtrles  that  have  proven  to  be 
incmjable  of  managing  their  econo- 
mies, and  the  smooth  arguments  of 
the  banking  industry  that  all  will  be 
well  If  we  will  only  put  our  trust  in  the 
industry  that  all  wiU  be  well  if  we  will 
only  put  our  trust  in  the  experts  who 
got  us  into  this  mess.  The  article  then 
proceeds  to  refute  this  sophistry  by 
explaining  some  facts  that  many  have 
ignored.  The  IMF  is  sitting  on  a  pile  of 
gold  that  is  worth  more  than  the  total 
proposed  increase  in  contributions,  the 
problems  of  those  LDC's  that  are  in 
trouble  is  due  to  socialism  and  fiscal 
Irresponsibility,  and  the  Western 
banks  that  are  overextended  must 
take  their  chances  in  the  marketplace. 
Idr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  article 
entitled  "West  presses  efforts  to  halt 
'time  bomb'  of  Third  World  debt"  be 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my 
conunents. 

West  Presses  Eftorts  To  Halt  "Timb 

Bom"  op  Third  World  Debt 

(By  Steven  K.  Beckner) 

Convinced  that  a  Third  World  debt  bomb 

threatens   to   devastate   the   International 

banking  system  and  the  global  economy. 

Western  governments  are  trying  to  defuse 

it. 

The  Industrial  countries'  current  strategy 
relies  primarily  on  resoture  transfers  to  the 
Less  Developed  Countries  (LDCs>— an  ap- 
proach Influenced  heavily  by  the  Brandt 
Commission,  a  group  of  present  and  former 
government  officials  led  by  Willy  Brandt, 
ex-chancellor  of  West  Germany  and  chair- 
man of  Its  Social  Democratic  Party. 

In  a  February  manifesto,  the  commission 
warned  that  Third  World  financial  woes 
threaten  to  plunge  the  planet  Into  "a  de- 
pression comparable  only  to  the  crisis  of 
half  a  century  ago."  It  recommended  a  con- 
certed reflation  of  the  world  economy,  a 
massive  transfusion  of  aid  to  developing 
countries  and  expansion  of  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund. 

Not  only  should  the  IMF's  capital  base  be 
doubled,  but  it  should  act  as  the  world's  cen- 
tral bank  with  an  expansionary  global  mon- 
etary policy,  the  commission  contends.  As  a 
step  in  this  direction,  the  report  says,  the 
DflF  should  allocate  annuaUy  up  to  12  bil- 
lion Special  Drawing  Rights— its  basket  cur- 
rency creation. 

The  commission  also  recommends  expand- 
ed long-term,  concessionary  lending  by  the 
World  Bank  to  supplement  the  IMFs  short- 
term  balance  of  payments  loans.  It  encour- 
ages Western  central  banks.  In  cooperation 
with  international  agencies,  to  provide 
bridge  loans  and  to  coordinate  continued 
commercial  bank  lending. 

The  Brandt  Commission  theme,  which 
closely  resembles  the  Third  World's  agenda, 
has  been  echoed  repeatedly.  Washington's 
Institute  for  International  Economics  has 
called  on  the  IMF  to  lend  on  a  substantial 
scale  and  to  undertake  a  "resimiption  of 
SDR  allocations,"  The  institute,  headed  by 
former  Assistant  Treasury  Secretary  C. 
Fred  Bergsten.  suggests  "a  sharp  increase  In 
the  structual  adjustment  leading  of  the 
World  Bank"  and  urges  commercial  banks 
to  "increase  their  net  lending  to  developing ' 
countries  by  some  5-10  percent  overall  over 
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the  put  1>  months."  Much  of  this  program 
already  Is  being  carried  out  In  February, 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  voted  a 
47.6  percent  increase  in  their  quota  contri- 
butions to  the  IMF  (to  about  $99  billion) 
and  approved  a  tripling  of  a  special  fund, 
the  Oeneral  Agreements  to  Borrow. 

An  SDR  allocation  could  be  in  the  works. 
Unlike  IMF  quotas,  which  are  pledges  of 
currenty  that  the  146  members  nations 
make  to  the  fimd.  SDKs  are  monetary  units 
which  the  IMF  creates  and  distributes  to  its 
members.  To  date.  31.4  billion  SDRs,  worth 
about  $23.5  billion,  have  been  created. 

Third  World  leaders  have  long  dammored 
for  large  new  aUocations  of  SORs.  which 
they  could  exchange  for  hard  currencies  or 
borrow  against  to  pay  their  debts.  In  the 
past,  this  has  been  opposed  as  an  inflation- 
ary increase  in  world  liquidity.  But  in  the 
present  mood,  some  amount  of  SDR  aUoca- 
tions is  likely  to  be  approved.  An  85  percent 
majority  on  the  IMF  board  of  governors  is 
required,  so  the  United  SUtes  with  its  19.52 
percent  voting  shares  can  veto  any  alloca- 
tion. 

A  knowlegeable  IMF  official  said  there  is 
no  plan  for  an  SDR  allocation,  adding  the 
question  is  under  constant  review  and  has 
considerable  support  from  a  lot  of  quarters. 
The  sourse  said  the  IMF's  research  depart- 
ment is  preparing  a  study  for  presentation 
at  the  IMF's  annual  meeting  in  September. 

Meanwhile,  the  capital  of  the  World  Bank 
is  being  doubled  to  an  estimated  $85  billion 
to  $90  billion  by  1986.  Last  week,  bank 
President  A.  W.  Clausen,  former  president 
of  the  Bank  of  America,  endorsed  a  further 
$40  billion  ordinary  capital  increase  in  1986, 
and  suggested  a  $20  billion  selective  capital 
boost  to  tide  the  agency  over  until  then.  Ne- 
gotiations also  are  underway  to  raise  the 
funding  of  the  International  Development 
Association,  a  soft  loan  affiliate  of  the 
World  Bank. 

The  U.S.  Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve 
together  with  foreign  central  banks  last  fall 
provided  more  than  $6  billion  in  short-term 
credits  to  Brazil  and  Mexico  while  they  were 
negotiation  loan  packages  with  the  IBCP  and 
commercial  banks. 

Finance  ministers  from  the  developing 
countries  meeting  in  Washington  last  week 
asserted  in  a  communique  that  these  efforts 
are  inadequate. 

But  another  school  of  thought  holds  that 
the  debt  bomb  doesn't  have  as  much  mega- 
tonnage  as  many  fear  and  that,  in  any  case, 
the  best  way  of  disarming  it  is  not  a  barrage 
of  aid  dollars.  This  school  maintains  that 
the  developing  countries  themselves  are 
largely  responsible  for  their  economic  pre- 
dicament. 

There  is  a  growing  recognition  that  the 
IiDCs  must  adjust  their  economic  policies. 
"The  longer  countries  postpone  adjustment, 
the  greater  the  deterloriatlon  in  their  eco- 
nomic situation  becomes  and,  hence,  the 
more  difficult  it  is  to  turn  their  external 
payments  position  around,"  said  IMF  Man- 
aging Director  Jacques  de  Larosiere  in  a 
March  speech. 

Central  to  the  IMF's  role  are  its  loan  con- 
ditions, which  typically  ask  debtor  countries 
to  curtail  excessive  monetary  expansion  and 
budget  deficits,  set  their  currency  exchange 
rates  at  realistic  levels  and  avoid  uneconom- 
ic price  and  interest  rate  policies.  Propo- 
nents of  heightened  aid  charge  that  the 
IMF  is  too  restrictive  and  promote  a  shift 
toward  more  unconditional  and  concession- 
ary financing  by  the  World  Bank  and  re- 
gional development  banks. 

Others  assert  that  even  the  relatively  con- 
servative IMF  is  unworthy  of  increased  sup- 


tiort.  "The  IMF  already  has  substantial 
unused  financial  resources  and  the  power  to 
create  and  raise  additional  billions  of  dol- 
lars," writes  Robert  E.  Weintraub,  senior 
economist  for  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee in  a  newly  published  study.  With  100 
million  ounces  of  gold,  $8  billion  in  cash,  as 
well  as  its  power  to  lx>rrow  and  create  new 
SDRs,  the  IMF  "has  a  formidable  package 
of  'last-resort'  financial  resources  and 
powers,"  he  argues. 

Looking  at  the  other  elements  of  a  five- 
point  program  enunciated  by  Treasury  Sec- 
retary Donald  T.  Regan,  Weintraub  ob- 
serves that  central  banks  already  have 
ample  powers  to  extend  emergency  credits 
and  warns  that  "(tolicies  to  promote  eco- 
nomic growth"  could  promote  inflation.  And 
he  decries  Regan's  exhortation  to  banks  to 
keep  lending  abroad.  "Doubtless  banks 
would  feel  more  secure  lending  to  LDCs  if 
their  governments  see  the  IMF  as  an  elastic 
conduit  for  helping  debtor  nations,"  he  ob- 
serves. "However,  continued  lending  could 
lead  to  a  magnification  of  the  same  impru- 
dent lending  practices  that  helped  create 
the  present  debt  crisis." 

Welntraub's  proposed  solutions  include 
"resumption  of  economic  growth  by  the 
United  States  and  other  developed  coun- 
tries." But  he  emphasizes  they  "must  be 
careful  to  prevent  new  inflationary  surges 
from  accompanying  or  closely  following 
their  recoveries  and  the  corollary  growth  of 
developing  nations'  exports." 

Secondly,  Weintraub  says  debtor  nations 
must  act  to  "increase  their  exports  and  the 
investment  of  foreigners  In  their  plant  and 
equipment,  decrease  their  imports  and  con- 
strain their  consumption."  To  do  this  they 
must  "allow  their  exchange  rates  to  float 
downward  or  devalue  them  realistically." 
For  their  part,  the  United  States  and  other 
industrialized  countries  must  avoid  protec- 
tionist measures. 

The  idea  of  encouraging  investment  is  be- 
ginning to  take  root  in  the  Third  World 
camp,  although  those  countries  frequently 
have  discouraged  foreign  capital.  Mauriclo 
Herman,  chief  of  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank's  Development  Division,  re- 
cently suggested  creation  of  development 
equity— securities  that  would  reduce  LDCs' 
interest  costs  and  shift  some  of  the  risks  to 
investors  in  the  developed  countries. 

Noting  that  the  relative  importance  of 
direct  investment  in  Latin  America  has  de- 
clined from  25  to  17  percent  of  total  exter- 
nal financing,  the  Peruvian  said,  "This  in- 
creased leveraging  means  that  Interest  rates 
must  be  paid  regardless  of  the  return  on  the 
investment  financed  by  these  funds."  By 
contrast,  with  Investment,  "Dividends  paid— 
and  remitted  abroad— depend  on  the  yield 
of  the  investment." 

In  town  recently,  Pakistan's  minister  for 
planning  and  development.  Mahbubul  Haq, 
said  his  country  is  dismantling  administra- 
tive controls  in  an  effort  to  unleash  private 
enterprise.  He  said  Pakistan  is  inviting 
American  investors  to  help  develop  its 
energy  and  agricultural  resources. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  liberal  Brook- 
ings Institution,  a  group  of  former  govern- 
ment officials  from  the  United  States, 
France,  Germany  and  Japan  issued  a  state- 
ment observing,  "Under  most  circumstances, 
the  best  way  to  transfer  resources  and  sidlls 
to  developing  countries  is  through  private 
investment.  The  developing  countries  can 
contribute  to  its  continuation  by  policies 
which  create  a  congenial  climate." 

The  final  element  in  solving  the  debt  di- 
lemma is  a  "willingness  of  t>ank  creditors  to 


reschedule  maturing  loans  and  extend  addi- 
tional credits,"  according  to  Weintraub,  but 
he  stresses  that  banks  "cannot  and  should 
not  t>e  pushed  or  tempted"  to  do  so. 

Stretching  out  loan  payments,  extending 
new  credits,  renegotiating  interest  rates  and 
stipulating  economic  policy  changes  "is  the 
alternative  to  default,"  Weintraub  says. 
"Rescheduling  produces  basic  benefits  for 
both  banks  and  debtors.  Banks  do  not  have 
to  write  down  problem  loans.  Debtor  na- 
tions avoid  the  onus  of  default." 

Massive,  coordinated  repudiation  of  the 
Third  World's  $265  billion  in  commercial 
bank  debts  is  extremely  unlikely,  Weintraub 
concludes,  but  even  if  it  happens,  federal 
t>ank  regulators  can  defuse  the  debt  bomb 
by  allowing  the  affected  banks  time  to  write 
down  the  defaulted  loans  to  zero.* 


Daniel  Webster  sUted:  "Whatever 
makes  men  good  Christians,  makes 
them  good  citizens." 

Robs  Adair  was  such  a  man— a  good 
Christian  and  a  good  citizen.* 


ROSS  ADAIR.  A  DISTINGUISHED 
HOOSIER  AND  GREAT  AMERI- 
CAN 

•  Mr.  QUATLE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss  that 
I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  former 
Congressman  E.  Ross  Adair  who  died 
Saturday.  May  7.  in  Port  Wayne. 

Ross  Adair  served  the  people  of  Indi- 
ana for  20  years  as  Congressman  from 
the  Pourth  Congressional  District 
from  1950  to  1970.  He  became  one  of 
the  articulate  leaders  on  the  House 
Committee  on  Poreign  Affairs,  and 
was  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  committee  when  he  left  the  Con- 
gress. He  also  served  on  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  and  continued  his 
interest  in  veterans  activities  even 
after  he  left  Congress. 

Even  though  he  was  defeated  in  1970 
after  a  close  election  and  redistricting. 
Ross  continued  to  serve  our  country  as 
Ambassador  to  Ethiopia  from  1971 
until  1974.  Upon  resigning  as  Ambas- 
sador, he  returned  to  Port  Wayne 
where  he  practiced  law. 

I  was  fortunate  to  count  Ross  Adair 
as  a  good  friend  and  mentor.  He  was 
always  available  to  provide  valuable 
counsel  when  I  first  came  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  Pourth 
District  Congressman  in  1977. 

He  was  helpful  to  me  in  serving  the 
people  of  the  Pourth  District  because 
he  had  long  demonstrated  his  con- 
cerns and  expertise  in  working  for 
what  was  good  for  Indiana  and  our 
Nation. 

I  shall  always  remember  the  friendly 
visits  we  had  about  the  work  of  the 
Congress  in  Indiana  and  in  Washing- 
ton whenever  he  would  stop  by. 

Marilyn  and  I  join  with  our  col- 
leagues from  Indiana,  as  well  as  those 
colleagues  in  both  bodies,  who  had  the 
honor  and  pleasure  to  know  Ross 
Adair.  He  has  left  a  lasting  and  distin- 
guished mark  of  service  to  Indiana  and 
to  America.  Our  heartfelt  sympathy 
goes  out  to  his  beloved  and  talented 
wife.  Marian,  and  to  his  son.  Steve, 
and  daughter.  Caroline. 


NEW  YORK'S  CONVERSION  TO 
GAAP 

•  Mr.  D'AlilATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  draw  yoiur  attention  to  a 
major  effort  in  New  York  State  to 
impose  fiscal  discipline  on  the  State's 
budgetary  process.  New  York  State 
has  converted  its  accounting  tech- 
niques to  conform  with  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  principles  (GAAP). 
The  use  of  GAAP  is  the  unquestioned 
norm  in  the  private  sector,  but  is  often 
shunned  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ment. The  use  of  GAAP  brings  a  sense 
of  order  to  the  State's  financial  oper- 
ations. More  importantly,  the  public  is 
presented  with  a  more  accurate  por- 
trayal of  how  its  tax  dollars  are  spent. 
Of  course,  efforts  such  as  this  would 
improve  efficiency  in  government  op- 
erations, lead  to  the  highest  bond  rat- 
ings available,  and  thus  reduce  the 
burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

The  conversion  to  GAAP  in  New 
York  State  was  accomplished  through 
the  dedication  and  hard  work  of  my 
close  personal  friend,  Mr.  Edward  V. 
Regan,  comptroller  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  His  efforts  have  greatly  im- 
proved the  SUte's  budgeting  process. 
It  is  my  hope  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment around  the  Nation  will  emu- 
late New  York  State's  action. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  speech  by 
Mr.  Regan  before  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Comptrollers  on  New  York's 
conversion  to  GAAP  be  included  in  the 

RZCOBO. 

The  speech  follows: 

Rkmarks  by  Hon.  Edward  V.  Regar 

I've  been  asked  to  speak  this  morning  on 
New  York  State's  conversion  to  Generally 
Accepted  Accounting  Principles. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  that  Assignment, 
for  a  large  part  of  my  life  during  the  past 
four  years  has  been  dedicated  to  precisely 
that  conversion.  But  the  time,  and  the 
effort  involved,  have  been  worth  it.  For  with 
GAAP  we  have  given  our  state  a  modem 
basis  for  accurate,  comprehensive  and  pro- 
gressive management  of  its  fiscal  affairs. 

Well,  you  might  ask.  if  GAAP  is  that 
good,  why  doesn't  everybody  use  it?  Or. 
closer  to  home,  why  did  it  take  New  York  so 
long  to  convert  to  GAAP? 

My  one-line  answer  to  the  first  question  is 
that  outside  of  government.  Just  about 
every  organisation  does  use  GAAP.  It  will 
take  me  longer  to  explain  why  New  York 
State  didn't  adopt  it  earlier,  but  I'll  begin 
with  another  terse  answer: 

New  York  was  late  coming  to  GAAP  be- 
cause most  of  the  politicians  in  New  York 
didn't  want  GAAP.  Permit  me  to  explain 
why: 

New  York  SUte  has  led  the  nation  in 
many  respects.  It  has  long  been— among 
other  things— the  communications,  finan- 
cial, publishing  and  theatrical  capital  of  the 
country. 


New  York  politicians  also  led  America  in 
several  forms  of  creative  accounting— some 
of  them  still  practice  in  governments 
around  the  country. 

One  of  them  is  the  rollover.  For  decades, 
the  Governors  and  legislatora  of  New  York 
routinely  slipped  the  fiscal  year's  expenses 
into  the  new  fiscal  year's  budget.  Aid  to 
local  school  districts  was  the  principal 
object  of  the  rollover  technique. 

For  with  education  aid,  the  State  could 
award  the  schools  their  assistance  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  ending  on  March  31.  But 
the  cost  would  not  be  recorded  until  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

What  that  meant  to  our  pollticans  was 
that  in  election  yeara.  they  could  vote  for 
generous  increases  In  public  school  funding, 
thus  gathering  the  support  of  teachers 
unions  and  other  education  groups  for  the 
fall  elections.  But  the  tax  consequences  of 
the  pollticans'  generosity  could  be  Ignored 
until  almost  a  year  later— when  a  new 
budget  had  to  finance  the  augmented  school 
aid  through  higher  taxes,  or  at  the  expense 
of  other  State  activities. 

Higher  taxes  followed  the  increased  aid, 
but  short  memories  of  the  voters  allowed 
the  process  to  be  repeated  year  after  year. 
As  a  result.  New  York  State  will  float  4  bU- 
lion  dollars  in  shori-term  notes  this  spring. 
By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  borrowed 
money  is  designated  for  education  aid  that 
has  been  rolled  over  from  one  fiscal  year  to 
the  next. 

Another  handy  device  for  State  officials 
was  the  ability  to  Juggle  New  York  State 
Income  Tax  refunds.  Since  our  fiscal  year 
ends  and  begins  in  the  same  period  that  the 
State  income  tax  returns  are  due,  it  provides 
a  shining  opportunity  for  politicians  to  play 
games  with  the  refund  checks. 

For  If  we  want  to  reduce  a  potential  year- 
end  surplus,  we  can  pay  the  refunds  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  before  our  fiscal  year 
ends  on  March  31st.  But  if  we  want  to 
reduce  a  potential  deficit,  we  can  delay  the 
bulk  of  the  refunds  until  after  March,  when 
a  new  fiscal  year  is  in  effect. 

For  example.  New  York  State  has  paid  out 
as  little  as  $4  million  or  as  much  as  $516  mil- 
lion in  refunds  before  April  1.  That  Is  a  $512 
million  spread— and  a  forceful  indication  of 
how  much  a  given  year's  financial  state- 
ments can  be  altered  by  manipulating  the 
income  tax  refunds. 

By  converting  to  GAAP,  we  have  not  been 
able  to  eliminate  aU  of  the  fiscal  gimmicks 
that  have  been  practiced  in  New  York  State 
for  so  long.  But  we  have  been  able  to  mini- 
mize them— or  at  least  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  escape  public  attention. 

For  as  we  record  revenues  as  earned  and 
liabilities  as  they  are  incurred,  we  impose  a 
healthy  realism  on  state  finances.  We  spot- 
light rollovers.  And  we  call  attention  to  rev- 
enue maneuvers  involving  tax  refund  pay- 
ments. 

Before  getting  into  a  fuller  description  of 
the  benefits  that  GAAP  has  brought  to  our 
financial  system,  I  want  to  take  a  few  min- 
utes to  tell  you  how  we  came  to  convert  to 
GAAP  in  the  first  place: 

The  conversion  was  set  in  motion  by  my 
distinguished  predecessor  as  New  York 
SUte  ComptroUer,  the  Ute  Arthur  Levitt. 
Mister  Levitt  had  endosed  the  adoption  of 
GAAP  for  several  yeara,  and  when  I  suc- 
ceeded him  in  1979,  I  continued  that  sup- 
port. 

We  began  by  issuing  GAAP  prototype  fi- 
nancial statements,  and  in  fact  presented 
the  '81  fiscal  year  financial  sUtements  on 
an  official  GAAP  basis.  Working  with  our 


staff,  members  of  the  legislature  pushed 
through  a  "GAAP  bill"  that  actually  was  a 
major  financial  reform  bilL  It  was  designed 
to  modernize  the  system  of  budgeting,  ac- 
counting and  financial  reporting  that  had 
been  in  effect  in  our  state  for  a  half-centu- 
ry. 

Certainly,  by  way  of  background,  the  time 
for  fiscal  reform  was  long  overdue: 

The  operating  budget  in  New  York  State 
was  $10  billion  in  1971  and  has  grown  to 
some  $18  billion  for  fiscal  1984. 

The  number  of  state-funded  programs  has 
grown  in  the  same  time  period  from  about 
250  to  more  than  1,000. 

The  processing  demands  in  the  State 
Comptroller's  Office  grew  from  1.6  million 
vendor  vouchers  and  2.4  million  checks  in 
1971  to  2.5  million  vendor  vouchers  and  3 
million  checks  10  years  later. 

Clearly,  the  time  was  right  for  the  State 
to  modernize  Its  financial  accounting  and  re- 
porting systems  from  a  system  resembling  a 
household  checkbook— filled  with  six  and  10 
digit  entries— to  a  system  that  had  been 
tried  and  proved  in  all  of  the  largest  busi-  ° 
nesses  in  American  and  many  of  the  smaller 
ones. 

We  knew  the  need.  So  did  the  financial 
community.  In  1980,  Standard  and  Poor's. 
announced  they  expected  all  financial  state- 
ments presented  to  S  and  P  for  a  bond  sale 
rating  request  to  be  prepared  in  accordance 
with  Generally  Accepted  Accounting  Princi- 
ples. 

S  and  P  said  the  lack  of  GAAP  financial 
reporting  would  be  noted  in  its  review,  and 
could  lead  to  a  downgrading  of  the  State's 
credit  rating. 

In  addition  to  bringing  fiscal  discipline  to 
our  financial  structure,  we  sought  several 
other  advances  from  GAAP.  Among  them 
were  the  production  of  general  purpose  fi- 
nancial statements  .  .  .  more  timely  and  ac: 
curate  interim  reports  .  .  .  management  re- 
ports on  both  organizational  and  program- 
matic lines. 
Here's  how  we  pursued  those  objectives. 
The  firet  thing  we  did  was  to  select  the 
consultant  we  thought  could  do  the  best 
Job.  We  told  the  consultants  we  interviewed 
that  we  wanted  the  conversion  to  be  com- 
pleted within  15  months.  Some  consultants 
said  that  deadline  was  Impossible.  Others 
simply  dropped  out  of  the  running.  We 
eventually  selected  Arthur  Andersen  and 
Company  for  the  Job. 

I  hope  you  won't  repeat  this  to  anyone 
connected  with  Arthur  Andersen,  but  we 
knew  the  15  months  deadline  was  unrealis- 
tic. But  we  bet  the  Job  could  be  accom- 
plished within  that  time  frame,  and  we  won. 
GAAP  went  into  effect  In  New  York  State 
Government  on  April  1, 1982. 

To  meet  that  deadline,  however,  we  spend 
more  than  25  thousand  works  days  of  ef- 
forts. We  had  150  people  working  on  the 
project,  about  90  of  them  from  Arthur  An- 
dersen, and  the  remainder  from  my  own 
staff. 

At  the  peak  of  our  efforts,  we  were  work- 
ing two  12-hour  shifts,  five  and  six  days  a 
week.  The  consultants  said  they  were  used 
to  this,  but  our  own  people  got  so  involved 
in  the  conversion  that  they  worked  Just  as 
long  as  the  consultants. 

We  also  devoted  more  than  1.500  work 
days  to  training  some  8.300  users  of  the 
system— all  the  way  from  the  Governor  and 
his  cabinet  to  data  entry  operators  and  ac- 
count clerks.  We  Issued  about  4.000  pages  of 
new  procedures. 
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It  wu  not  all  smooth  saUing  in  converting 
to  OAAP.  So  I  wmnt  to  sununaiize  some  of 
the  difficulties  we  encountered: 

One:  The  entity  question  gave  us  the  most 
trouble.  A  major  barrier  to  qulcli  and  easy 
decision-making  on  this  question  was  the 
scope  and  complexity  of  New  Toric  State 
government  We  have  as  many  as  47  public 
authorities,  for  example,  each  with  its  own 
funding  and  programs.  Our  eventual  deci- 
sion was  to  include  almost  all  of  the  au- 
thorities in  the  State's  financial  statements. 
In  other  respects,  however,  the  entity  Issue 
presents  continuing  questions  of  definitions. 

Two:  It  took  some  time  to  develop  a  rule 
governing  the  handling  of  revenues  that  are 
due  the  State,  but  are  either  wholly  or  in 
part  imcollectlble.  Should  they  be  accrued, 
or  not?  On  what  basis?  We  eventually  decid- 
ed to  accrue  them  if  they  are— and  I  quote— 
"measurable  and  available." 

Three:  A  major  problem  in  accruing  liabil- 
ities Is  presented  by  the  huge  Medicaid  pro- 
gram. As  you  know,  Medicaid  accounting  in- 
volves not  only  a  patient,  but  often  a  physi- 
cian, a  pharmacist,  a  clinic  and  possibly  a 
hospital.  All  of  the  bills  for  a  patient  may 
not  even  be  submitted  until  well  after  the 
audit  period.  How  do  we  establish  that  li- 
ability? To  which  reporting  period  do  we  at- 
tribute it?  At  what  point  do  we  separate  one 
reporting  period  from  another?  And  is  one 
policy  suitable  for  all  of  the  millions  of 
vouchers  processed  under  Medicaid  each 
year? 

Four  Fixed  Asset  Accounting.  It's  a  mon- 
umental Job,  but  it's  one  we're  worldng  on. 
Obviously,  the  larger  the  State,  the  more 
complex  the  Job.  If  you  have  found  any 
method  of  accomplishing  this  task  efficient- 
ly and  economically,  I'd  certainly  like  to 
hear  about  it  in  the  discussion  period. 

Five:  It  costs  plenty. 

As  most  of  you  have  already  discovered, 
GAAP  may  save  you  State  money  on  a  per- 
manent basis,  but  getting  OAAP  in  place 
does  not  come  cheap. 

We  estimate  that  in  the  15  months  of  con- 
version, the  cost  of  installing  GAAP  in  our 
State  was  about  $10  million.  That  includes 
both  new  computer  technology,  and  the 
payment  of  the  consultant's  contract. 

Even  at  that  cost,  we  consider  it  a  bargain. 

During  the  panel  discussion  that  follows, 
Kevin  O'Donoghue  of  my  office  and  Mel 
Bergstein  of  Arthur  Andersen  wUl  describe 
our  experiences  in  this  and  other  areas  in 
greater  detail. 

Having  reviewed  the  problems  with 
GAAP,  I  now  want  to  discuss  the  benefits. 
As  I  Just  Indicated,  one  of  the  principal  ben- 
efits we  will  derive  from  GAAP  is  that  it  can 
save  money  and  in  our  case  that  involves 
the  credit  ratings  on  our  notes  and  bonds. 

As  many  of  you  know,  our  bonds  were 
downgraded  by  Standard  and  Poors  last  De- 
oemt)er.  That  took  place  despite  GAAP,  for 
it  was  almost  exclusively  based  on  the  diffi- 
culty the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  of  our  government  were  having  in 
agreeing  to  a  budget.  Rating  services  don't 
like  to  have  unbalanced  budgets  hanging 
fire  after  a  new  fiscal  year  begins,  and  I 
don't  much  blame  them. 

But  with  GAAP  firmly  in  place,  I  believe 
we  have  the  kind  of  accounting  and  report- 
ing system  that  will  give  an  entirely  accu- 
rate and  candid  portrayal  of  the  State's  fi- 
nancial condition,  and  thus  present  our  best 
case  for  a  high  credit  rating. 

The  importance  of  a  single  notch  in  a 
credit  rating  is  not  to  lie  underestimated  in 
a  large  State.  As  I  mentioned,  this  Spring  I 
will  sell  about  $4  billion  in  short  term  secu- 
rities. 


Let's  say  that  discipline  derived  from  a 
GAAP  based  FMS  eventually  will  improve 
our  credit  standing  so  that  we  can  sell  those 
notes  at  an  interest  rate  of  5.5  percent 
rather  than  5.8  percent.  The  savings  in  the 
interest  New  York  State  would  have  to  pay 
would  be  about  10  million.  That  is  enough 
to  pay  the  entire  cost  of  switching  to  GAAP. 

We  are  also  pleased  with  our  GAAP  con- 
version for  several  other  reasons,  among 
them: 

1.  GAAP  gives  us  an  Accounting  and  Fi- 
nancial Reporting  System  that  can  provide 
timely  and  accurate  information,  not  only 
to  officials  of  State  Government,  but  to  the 
financial  community  and  taxpayers 
throughout  the  State. 

With  GAAP,  we  can  generate  truly  mean- 
ingful annual  financial  reports  within  a  few 
months  after  the  close  of  our  fiscal  year.  We 
have  better  asset  and  liability  controls.  We 
can  produce  periodic  financial  reports  and 
fund  management  statements  without 
major  upheavals  in  our  routines. 

2.  GAAP  is  sufficiently  flexible  to  accom- 
modate new  and  changing  requirements  as 
government  becomes  more  sophisticated.  To 
keep  all  involved  personnel  up  to  date,  we 
have  printed  an  accounting  manual  that  de- 
scribes such  matters  as  accrual  policies,  and 
closing  procedures.  It  is  updated  regularly. 

3.  When  GAAP  went  into  force  on  April 
1st,  we  established  an  executive  and  legisla- 
tive budgetary  reporting  system,  capable  of 
providing  timely  and  accurate  revenue  and 
expenditure  information  when  it  is  most 
needed. 

4.  As  part  of  the  GA.AP  conversion,  we  are 
implementing  an  in-depth  management  in- 
formation system  that  by  mid-summer  can 
report  on  projects  cutting  across  agency  and 
department  lines.  For  the  system  to  give  us 
a  better  analysis  of  program  results,  coop- 
eration from  the  agencies  is  of  course  essen- 
tial. Our  terminal  network  has  increased 
our  capacity  by  60  percent,  and  now  enables 
us  to  procees  both  vendor  claims  and  pay- 
ments through  an  automated  system. 

5.  One  of  the  first  ijeneficiaries  of  GAAP— 
perhaps  ycu  had  the  same  experience  in 
your  own  states— has  been  our  own  office. 
The  GAAP  experience  has  enabled  the 
Comptroller's  Office  to  improve  its  systems 
processing  capabilities,  as  well  as  accounting 
procedures  and  policies. 

We  are  getting  information  faster,  and  we 
now  have  far  lietter  access  to  other  agencies 
whose  financial  results  effect  our  records 
and  statements.  We  have  improved  our  own 
internal  accounting  skills. 

Finally,  we  are  preparing  our  audit  staff 
for  a  major  role  in  the  independent  audit  of 
State  Government  scheduled  to  get  under- 
way in  our  next  fiscal  year. 

Although  many  States  have  converted  to 
GAAP,  few  have  subjected  themselves  to  an 
independent  audit.  We're  doing  it  for  the 
first  time  in  New  York  Stste,  and  I'm  anx- 
ious to  see  both  how  it  operates,  and  what 
the  results  will  be.  The  assistance  that 
GAAP  reporting  can  give  this  audit  is  not  to 
be  underestimated.  If  I  had  the  time,  I 
would  describe  more  fully  what  the  audit 
will  cover,  who  is  doing  it,  and  what  it  will 
cost. 

But  now  it's  time  for  me  to  wrap  up  my 
report. 

In  summary,  let  me  say  that  our  experi- 
ence has  lieen  that  converting  to  GAAP  is 
difficult.  It  will  take  a  long  time  to  imple- 
ment it  unless  you  set  firm  deadlines  at  the 
start. 

We  found  that  we  needed  to  train  person- 
nel on  an  ongoing  basis  to  handle  GAAP. 


We  needed  to  integrate  our  system  with 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
State.  And  finally,  we  had  to  overcome  fears 
and  sometimes  resentments  of  the  new 
system  to  obtain  the  cooperation  needed  for 
a  successful  transition. 

For  us,  adopting  OAAP  has  been  a  key 
step  in  restoring  the  chain  of  responsibility 
between  spending  and  taxing.  For  GAAP 
can  require  that  any  new  spending  program 
announcement  carry  with  it  a  full  recording 
of  the  tax  consequences— in  other  words,  a 
statement  of  where  the  money  is  going  to 
come  from. 

GAAP  further  provides  the  public,  the 
press,  and  other  monitors  of  government  ac- 
tivity with  the  facts  they  need  to  Judge  the 
merits  of  what  their  government  is  doing. 
By  shedding  the  light  of  modem  accounting 
on  the  activities  of  government,  I  think  we 
are  preventing  a  substantial  amount  of 
unwise  and  unnecessary  gevemment  spend- 
ing. 

My  fiiuU  word  is  that  once  we  made  the 
conversion  to  GAAP,  we've  never  considered 
going  back.  Our  experience  has  been  that 
comparing  GAAP  to  cash  basis  accounting  is 
like  comparing  a  modem  word  processor  to 
a  manual  typewriter. 

Once  you  get  the  hang  of  it,  youll  forget 
all  about  the  old  way. 

Thank  you.* 


ROY  ROGERS  AND  THE  SPECIAL 
OLYMPICS 

•  Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
wish  to  enter  into  the  record  an  all- 
too-brief  recognition  of  a  very  special 
American,  Mr.  Roy  Rogers. 

Just  as  the  space  age  E.  T.  captured 
the  Imagination  of  moviegoers  and 
Americans  of  all  ages  this  year,  so  did 
a  down-to-earth  and  equally  lovable 
Roy  Rogers  some  45  years  ago  and  he, 
along  with  his  wonderful  leading  lady, 
Dale  Evans,  have  continued  to  do  so 
year  after  year,  in  the  movies,  on 
records,  on  stage,  on  any  number  of 
forms  of  entertainment. 

Unlike  so  many  of  our  modem  day 
fad  heros,  who  come  and  go  on  center- 
stage  like  fast-moving  comets.  Roy 
Rogers  has  had  the  staying  power  that 
is  maintained  because  of  the  love  his 
audiences  hold  for  him. 

His  secret.  Mr.  President? 

The  answer  is  rather  simple,  really. 
Because  Roy  Rogers  has  not  been  a 
taker,  Roy  Rogers  has  been  a  giver. 

Let  me  recite  just  a  few  of  the  re- 
markable accomplishments  of  this 
giving,  loving  man  who  truly  is  not 
Just  a  screen  hero  but  a  hero  in  real 
life. 

With  Dale,  he  has  been  honored  by 
the  Freedoms  Foundation  of  Valley 
Forge  for  humanitarian  contributions 
to  America  and  received  an  honorary 
doctor  of  humanics  from  Bethany  Col- 
lege in  West  Virginia. 

In  1980,  the  Rogers'  were  named  co- 
chairmen  of  the  National  Committee 
for  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse.  They 
received  the  Humanitarian  Award 
from  the  National  Mlm  Society,  the 
USO  Liberty  Bell  Award,  the  Kiwanis 
Decency  Award,  the  National  Amvets 


Auxiliary  Award  for  their  many  ap- 
pearances for  American  veterans  of 
foreign  wars. 

The  Rogers  family  is  well  known  for 
their  adoption  of  orphans  and  for 
more  than  6,000  charitable  appear- 
ances. They  are  the  only  show  busi- 
ness couple  to  receive  a  national  cita- 
tion from  the  American  Legion. 

In  my  own  home  State.  Roy  and 
Dale  have  served  as  grand  marshals 
for  the  world  famous  Rose  Parade. 
And  Just  2  years  ago  they  came  to  the 
Nation's  Capital,  right  here  along 
these  hallowed  Halls,  to  serve  as  grand 
marshals  for  the  National  Cherry 
Blossom  Festival  Parade. 

I  could  go  on.  too  long,  for  this 
august  body  to  tell  you  about  the  mul- 
titude of  accomplishments  of  this  sing- 
ing cowboy  who  has  found  a  lasting, 
grateful  spot  in  the  hearts  of  grateful 
Americans. 

I  will  just  leave  you  with  this  final 
citation.  Mr.  President,  because  it  tells 
you  and  my  colleagues  and  this  coun- 
try about  yet  another  happy  trail  Roy 
Rogers  has  embarked  on  for  America 
and  some  very  special  American  kids. 

Roy  will  be  in  Washington  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  (9-10)  on  behalf 
of  the  Special  Olympics  chapters  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia.  He  will  be  participating 
in  a  very  unique  project,  a  partnership 
between  an  enlightened  business  and  a 
wonderful  charity.  It  Is  called  "Special 
Simdaes  for  Special  Kids."  AU  of  the 
restaurants  that  today  carry  the  Roy 
Rogers  name  will  for  the  entire  month 
of  May  be  raising  funds  through  the 
donation  of  a  portion  of  ice  cream 
sundae  sales  for  the  Special  Olympics. 

The  Special  Olympics  are  very  spe- 
cial. It  provides  a  year-round  sports 
program  for  the  physically  or  mental- 
ly handicapped  child.  It  helps  finance 
an  international  summer  games  for 
Special  Olympics  in  Baton  Rouge,  La., 
during  July. 

These  are  extraordinary  children. 
These  are  extraordinary  games.  This 
is  an  extraordinary  promotion  being 
put  together  by  an  extraordinary 
human  being. 

Roy  and  Dale  are  very  special 
people,  very  special  Americans.  I  ap- 
plaud their  commitments,  dedication, 
and  their  willingness  and  ability  to 
share  their  bounty  with  those  less  for- 
tunate. 

The  Roy  Rogers  message  is  an  im- 
portant message  to  all  Americans,  one 
we  can  learn  from,  one  we  must  emu- 
late, one  we  can  hold  up  as  a  shining 
example  of  what  we  all  could  give  and 
contribute. 

I  urge  our  support  for  Roy  and  Dale 
and  the  very  beautiful  cause  for  which 
they  fight.* 


PROPOSAL  TO  INCORPORATE 
THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  COM- 
MITTEE INTO  THE  BANKING. 
HOUSING  AND  URBAN  AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President, 
during  this  week  in  which  we  pay  a 
well  justified  tribute  to  the  contribu- 
tion of  small  business,  I  am  distressed 
that  a  recent  study  has  recommended 
that  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
be  dissolved. 

As  you  know,  the  study  on  Senate 
procedure  by  former  Senators  James 
B.  Pearson  and  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  I  com- 
mend these  gentlemen  on  the  fine  rec- 
ommendations they  made  to  better 
the  Senate  in  the  areas  of  agenda, 
debate,  and  the  budget  process.  I  do 
take  issue,  however,  with  their  propos- 
al to  disband  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business  and  incorporate  it  into  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

Big  businesses,  which  constitute 
only  a  small  percentage  of  total  U.S. 
business  establishments,  get  the  press, 
the  representation  and  the  legislation 
they  need  to  operate  successfully. 
Small  businesses  are  not  as  fortunate. 
They  are  overlooked,  underrepresent- 
ed,  and  underrated.  Small  businesses 
look  to  the  Small  Business  Committee 
to  champion  their  causes  in  Congress. 
If  this  committee  were  to  be  dissolved, 
millions  of  businessmen  would  be 
cheated  of  the  representation  to 
which  they  were  entitled. 

Numerous  statistics  show  that  small 
businesses  are  the  commercial  back- 
bone of  this  country.  Over  99  percent 
of  all  businesses  employ  fewer  than 
500  people;  almost  85  percent  fewer 
than  20  people.  Small  firms  generate 
innovation  at  a  rate  2V^  times  faster 
per  employee  than  large  corporations. 
More  than  half  of  the  private  work 
force  is  involved  with  small  business. 

Since  its  elevation  from  a  select  com- 
mittee at  the  start  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  standing  Committee 
on  Small  Business  has  been  an  effec- 
tive voice  for  the  small  business  com- 
munity under  the  able  leadership  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut. Lowell  Wkicker.  During  the 
97th  Congress,  the  Committee  initiat- 
ed and  guided  to  eventual  enactment 
several  pieces  of  legislation  important 
to  small  business.  The  Delinquency 
Payments  Act.  the  Small  Business  In- 
novation Development  Act,  and  an 
amendment  to  the  Small  Business 
Patent  Procedure  Acts  exemplify 
these  achievements;  each  represented 
major  gains  for  small  business. 

The  problems  of  small  businesses, 
however,  hie  greater  now  than  ever 
before.  The  recession  has  had  a  devas- 
tating effect  on  them.  The  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Small  Business  Committee  is 
to  prove  the  leadership  necessary  to 
find  solutions  to  the  economic  difficul- 


ties of  the  Nation's  small  businesses. 
This  Is  essential  if  these  businesses  are 
going  to  help  lead  our  country  out  of 
the  recession. 

Another  important  duty  of  this  com- 
mittee is  its  oversight  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  (SBA).  The 
Small  Business  Committee  must  watch 
the  SBA  to  determine  if  they  are  suffi- 
ciently representing  the  view  of  the 
small  businessman,  if  they  are  enforc- 
ing legislation  properly,  and  if  they 
are  using  the  taxpayer's  money  effi- 
ciently and  expeditiously. 

If  the  Committee  on  Small  Business 
were  to  be  incorporated  into  the  Com- 
mittee in  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs,  an  effective  advocate  of  small 
business  would  be  silenced.  Senators 
Pearson  and  Ribicoff  have  made  excel- 
lent suggestions  to  improve  the  legisla- 
tive capacity  of  the  Senate,  but  I 
strongly  believe  they  were  misguided 
in  recommending  the  end  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  forget 
that  during  the  last  Congress  we  made 
the  Small  Business  Committee  a 
standing  committee:  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues not  to  forget  the  multitudes  of 
small  businesses  in  their  own  States; 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  forget 
the  needs  of  the  small  businessman.* 


CUTBACK  IN  APPAREL  IMPORT 
QUOTAS 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  joining  in  sponsoring  Senate 
Resolution  122,  which  calls  for  a  cut- 
back in  import  quotas  for  apparel. 

For  anyone  who  is  and  has  been  con- 
cerned about  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  products  Americans  wear,  the 
reasons  for  Senate  Resolution  122  are 
obvious. 

The  American  economy,  in  a  state  of 
siege  for  the  past  several  years,  has 
made  the  American  apparel  manufac- 
turer and  worker  especially  viilnerable 
to  imports. 

Jobs  have  been  lost.  Imports  have  in- 
creased.   And    the    contorting    assur- ' 
ances  that  the  product  you  are  buying 
is  authentic— and  American— is  becom- 
ing less  and  less  apparent. 

Specifically,  consider  the  following. 

Elmployment  in  the  American  apoar- 
el  industry  stood  at  1.6  million  25 
years  ago.  Today  it  stands  at  950,000.  a 
40-percent  drop. 

Unemployment  in  the  industry  cur- 
rently nuis  at  12  percent,  well  above 
the  nationwide  unemplojmaent  rate  of 
10.2  percent. 

Last  week,  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Association  released 
some  more  astoimding  figxires.  Based 
on  the  data  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1983,  apparel  imports  could  be  1  bil- 
lion square  yards  above  the  level  for 
1982.  an  18-percent  increase. 

In  my  home  State  of  Termessee. 
graphic  evidence  of  the  impact  of  bal- 
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loonlng  i^parel  imports  came  in  the 
fonn  of  a  plea  to  me  from  the  makers 
of  Weather  Tamer  Jackets. 

Weather  Tamer  is  the  only  child's 
Jacket  manufacturer  left  in  the  United 
States  and  it  employs  some  700  people 
in  Columbia  and  Lewlsburg.  Tenn. 

"Unless  imports  are  cut  back  to  some 
degree."  the  president  of  Weather 
Tamer  tells  me,  "there  will  be  another 
700  people  in  Tennessee  without  jobs." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  apparel  in- 
dustry in  Tennessee  and  across  the 
Nation  is  suffering  in  such  fashion  at 
the  very  time  the  spirit  of  buy  Ameri- 
can is  strong  in  American  public  opin- 
ion. 

According  to  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  a  1981  survey 
showed  that  two-thirds  of  those  inter- 
viewed would  rather  buy  U.S.-made 
apparel  than  apparel  made  overseas, 
and  over  70  percent  rated  U.S.-made 
apparel  either  equal  to  or  superior  to 
foreign-made  goods. 

Senate  Resolution  122  calls  for  sensi- 
ble levels  of  apparel  imports,  levels 
that  will  give  the  industry  in  America 
some  much-needed  breathing  room, 
levels  that  will  allow  our  industry  to 
improve  Its  standing  during  any  eco- 
nomic recovery  that  might  take  place 
in  the  next  several  years,  and  one  that 
will  allow  the  American  people  to  do 
what  most  of  them  really  want  to  do 
when  it  comes  to  apparel— buy  Ameri- 
can. 

The  letter  and  article  is  as  follows: 
Weather  Tamer,  Inc.. 
CTltcoffo  m.,  April  25,  1983. 
Hon.  Jm  Sasser, 
U.S.  Senate.  Wathinoton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Sasser:  The  attached  copy 
of  an  article  which  appeared  in  Women's 
Wear  Daily  on  April  5th  is  self-explanatory. 

We  have  factories  in  Columbia,  Tennessee 
and  Lewlsburg.  Tennessee,  employing  ap- 
proximately 700  people.  We  are  the  only 
children's  jacket  manufacturer  left  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  future  of  our  exist- 
ence is  highly  questionable.  Unless  imports 
are  cut  back  to  some  degree,  there  will  be 
another  700  people  in  Tennessee  without 
jobs. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a  bill.  SR 
122,  being  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Sena- 
tor Moynihan,  asking  for  a  cut-back  in 
import  quotas.  It  is  important  to  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  and  the  protection  of  Ameri- 
can jobs  that  we  do  something  about  this 
run-away  import  situation.  I  am  not  asking 
for  high  tariffs  nor  am  I  asking  to  eliminate 
imports;  however,  there  must  be  some  mod- 
eration, and  I  am  asking  you  to  support  and 
help  this  bill  pass  the  Senate. 

Thanking  you  for  your  oonaideration,  I 


1681,900.000,  36.5  percent  larger  than  in  the 
same  month  last  year,  the  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute  reported  Monday. 

Sparked  by  substantial  Increases  in  im- 
ports and  export  declines,  the  setback  hit 
both  industries  with  major  impact.  In  ap- 
parel, last  February's  deficit  of  $606,600,000 
jumped  18.2  percent  to  $598,900,000:  in  the 
textUe  area,  a  modest  $29,100,000  surplus 
was  turned  into  a  deficit  of  $53  million. 

Basing  its  estimates  on  preliminary  gov- 
ernment data,  ATMI  calculated  that  the 
textile-apparel  trade  deficit  in  the  first  two 
months  of  this  year  leaped  31.5  percent  over 
January  to  February  1982,  from 
$1,073,200,000  to  $1,410,900,000. 

Durtog  the  two-month  period,  the  red-ink 
balance  in  apparel  items  climbed  23.6  per- 
cent, from  $1,056,600,000  to  $1,306,300,000 
while  the  deficit  for  textiles  skyrocketed 
530.1  percent,  from  $16,600,000  to 
$104,600,000. 

A  statistical  breakdown  between  Imports 
and  exports  during  February  echoed  a  trend 
that  dominated  the  trade  scene  through 
most  of  last  year. 

During  the  month,  imports  of  apparel 
rose  12  percent  from  February  1982,  from 
$592,400,000  to  $663,700,000.  Imports  of  tex- 
tile mill  products  were  up  7.3  percent,  from 
$214,700,000  to  $230,400,000. 

By  contrast,  exports  of  apparel  in  Febru- 
ary plunged  24.5  percent  compared  with 
February  last  year,  from  $85,800,000  to 
$64,800,000.  Exports  in  the  textile  segment 
fell  an  even  steeper  27.2  percent,  from 
$2.43,800,000  to  $177,400,000. 

Cumulatively,  apparel  imports  in  January 
to  February  amounted  to  $1,432,200,000,  up 
18  percent  from  the  same  1982  period.  Im- 
ports of  textiles  rose  marginally,  from 
$480,600,000  to  $483,000,000.  In  the  export 
market,  both  industry  segments  were  casu- 
alties: Textile  exports  in  the  two-month 
period  declined  18.5  percent  to  $378,400,000: 
apparel  exports  in  the  same  period  were  off 
19.9  percent,  to  $125,9OO.0O0.« 


Very  truly  yours. 


AVKRS  Wexlxh. 

PreridenL 


[Prom  Women's  Wear  Daily,  Tuesday,  Apr. 
5,1983] 

TEXnLE-APPARBL    TRADE    ERODES    36.5    PER- 

CKHT  HI  Febroart  TO  $651.9  MnxioH  Defi- 
cit 

WAsaiMGTOM  (PNS)— The  nation's  trade 
balance  in  textiles  and  apparel  deteriorated 
sharply  in  February,  registering  a  deficit  of 


END  MANDATORY  RETIREMENT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  pleased  today  to  Join  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  832.  a  bill  which  would  put  an 
end  to  mandatory  retirement  in  this 
Nation. 

The  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act.  enacted  in  1967.  prohibits 
discrimination  in  employment  because 
of  age  in  such  matters  as  hiring,  job 
retention,  compensation,  and  other 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment. 
Originally,  this  act  protected  workers 
aged  40  to  65.  In  1978.  the  ADEA  was 
amended  to  eliminate  mandatory  re- 
tirement for  nearly  all  Federal  work- 
ers and  to  increase  to  70  the  age  at 
which  non-Federal  workers  could  be 
forcibly  retired.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
high  time  that  the  Congress  do  the  re- 
sponsible thing  and  remove  the  upper 
age  limit  of  70. 

There  are  many  reasons  to  put  an 
end  to  mandatory  retirement.  Present- 
ly there  are  1.2  million  Americans  over 
the  age  of  70  in  our  work  force.  These 
individuals  are  productive  citizens  who 
contribute  greatly  to  our  society.  It 
simply  makes  no  sense  to  force  these 
people  to  retire  if  they  desire  to  keep 
on  working. 


Increasing  the  labor  force  participa- 
tion rates  of  older  Americans  would 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  econo- 
my, social  security  and  Government 
revenues.  The  demographics  of  this 
Nation  are  such  that  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  this  Nation  will  need 
these  older  citizens  in  the  labor  force. 
Moreover,  figures  from  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  reveal  that  the 
savings  to  the  social  security  trust 
fund  from  prohibiting  mandatory  re- 
tirement will  be  $700  million  in  the 
year  2000  and  $4  billion  in  the  year 
2020. 

This  bill  therefore  provides  a  simple 
manner  of  reducing  the  strain  on  this 
vital  trust  fund  from  which  social  se- 
curity benefits  are  paid. 

Mr.  President,  the  benefits  will  be 
great  to  those  workers  over  70  who, 
after  passage  of  this  measiu«,  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  continue 
working.  Many  of  these  citizens  have 
financial  obligations  and  are  not  able 
to  retire  on  a  fixed  income.  Many 
simply  feel  a  sense  of  accomplishment 
and  an  improved  sense  of  well-being, 
both  mental  and  physical,  from  put- 
ting in  a  day's  work.  Whatever  the 
reason,  they  certainly  should  not  be 
deprived  of  the  choice  to  work. 

Public  opinion  in  this  country  clear- 
ly is  behind  the  move  to  end  mandato- 
ry retirement.  A  recent  Harris  poll 
foimd  that  by  a  9-to-l  margin,  Ameri- 
cans feel  that  "nobody  should  be 
forced  to  retire  liecause  of  age."  Sim- 
ilarly. 9  out  10  employers  believe  that 
older  workers  perform  as  well  on  the 
Job  as  younger  workers. 

Some  have  expressed  a  concern  that 
this  measure  would  negatively  impact 
the  youth,  minorities,  and  women  in 
the  work  force.  A  recent  Department 
of  Labor  study  found  abolishing  man- 
datory retirement  would  have  no 
measiu^ble  adverse  impact  on  women, 
minority,  or  youths  with  respect  to  the 
issue  of  youth  employment,  the  fact  is 
that  older  workers  do  not  compete  for 
the  same  jobs  as  younger  workers. 

Mr.  President,  the  month  of  May 
has  historically  been  proclaimed 
"Older  Americans  Month."  Just  2  days 
ago  the  Senate  passed  a  resolution. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  83.  which  pro- 
claimed the  second  week  in  May  as 
"Senior  Center  Week"  which  would 
recognize  the  hard  work  which  the 
over  8.000  senior  citizen  centers  do 
thoughout  the  Nation.  As  the  Con- 
gress recognizes  this  month,  I  urge  it 
to  pass  S.  832  and  put  a  total  end  to 
discrimination  based  on  age. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  send  an 
important  message  to  the  American 
public  which  is  that  an  individual  is  to 
be  Judged  on  ability,  not  age.  In  clos- 
ing, Mr.  President,  I  might  only  men- 
tion that  some  of  our  greatest  Ameri- 
cans made  important  contributions  to 
society  when  they  were  over  age  70.  At 
age  81,  Benjamin  Franklin  forsed  the 


compromise  which  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  U.S.  Constitution.  At  age  80, 
Oeorge  Bums  won  his  first  Academy 
Award.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  expedi- 
tiously act  on  this  important  meas- 
ure.« 


CHILE  AND  THE  IMF 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mi.  President, 
today's  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
reports  that  the  Government  of  Chile 
is  unable  to  meet  the  repayment  con- 
ditions of  its  most  recent  loan  from 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and 
that  more  lending  from  private 
sources  will  be  sought  in  an  attempt  to 
overcome  this  hurdle. 

Mr.  President,  this  isolated  episode 
is  a  reflection  of  the  broader  problems 
facing  less  developed  nations  as  they 
attempt  to  manage  their  excessive  ex- 
ternal indebtedness  and  of  the  help- 
less position  in  which  the  IMF  can 
find  itself  when  its  widely  touted  "aus- 
terity programs"  do  not  achieve  their 
objectives.  Despite  the  extension  of 
$858  million  in  IMF  assistance  this 
year— $318  million  of  which  was  ap- 
proved without  conditions— Chile  will 
still  need  to  ask  private  bankers  to  re- 
schedule payments  on  outstanding 
l)orrowings  and  to  extend  new  credit. 

This  is  precisely  the  mechanism 
through  which  the  IMF  perpetuates 
the  mjrth  that  these  bad  loans  will 
some  day  become  good  ones,  and  that 
the  only  way  to  deal  with  the  skyrock- 
eting debt  of  troubled  borrowers  is  to 
lend  them  still  more  money.  I  reject 
both  of  these  claims.  Mr.  President, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  majority 
of  my  colleagues  will  do  the  same 
when  we  are  asked  to  approve  an  addi- 
tional $8.4  billion  contribution  to  the 
IMF. 

Throwing  good  money  after  bad. 
which  the  Third  World  and  the  IMF 
are  pressuring  the  banks  to  do  in  ever- 
increasing  proportions,  will  serve  only 
to  worsen  an  already  staggering  debt 
burden  and  to  restrict  the  availability 
of  fimds  to  creditworthy  borrowers, 
who  could  productively  employ  this 
credit  in  furtherance  of  the  economic 
recovery  which  must  lie  at  the  heart 
of  a  true  solution  to  the  Third  World 
debt  burden. 

I  ask  that  the  article  appear  in  the 
Rbooro. 

I  Jif  .F.  Easing  Chile  Loan 

Washington,  May  8.— Chile,  suffering 
from  a  deep  recession,  has  failed  to  meet 
terms  of  a  loan  set  by  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  in  January  and  easier  terms 
are  being  arranged,  according  to  financial 
sources. 

Chile's  problems  in  meeting  the  I.M.F. 
terms  are  causing  concern  among  private 
bankers  who  have  been  asked  to  extend  fur- 
ther credit  to  the  debt-laden  Latin  Ameri- 
can country. 

Chile's  foreign  debt,  which  resulted 
mainly  from  its  heavily  indebted  private 
sector  is  estimated  at  $18  billion  to  $22  bU- 
Uon. 


The  I.M.F.  loaned  ChQe  about  $540  mil- 
lion in  January  on  easier  terms  than  banlu 
would  give,  but  imposed  several  conditions. 
Those  conditions  included  that  Chile  hold 
down  loans  within  the  country,  increase  its 
reserves  and  cut  its  budget  deficit. 

The  fund  loaned  Chile  another  $318  mil- 
lion without  conditions. 

Financial  sources,  who  asked  not  be  be 
quoted  by  name,  said  Chile  failed  to  meet 
the  targete  set  by  the  I.M.F.  for  March  31. 
Under  those  circumstances,  the  funds  nor- 
mally would  not  pay  out  the  next  install- 
ment of  Its  loan,  due  to  be  disbursed  this 
month.  Spokesmen  for  the  I.M.F.  refused  to 
say  whether  the  May  installment  would  be 
paid  or  not.  Sources  said  the  question  was 
not  yet  decided. 

Chile,  after  negotiations  with  its  bank  ad- 
visory committee,  has  decided  to  ask  private 
bankers  for  $1.3  billion  in  new  loans  and  a 
stretchout  of  $2.1  billion  in  principal  pay- 
ments due  this  year  and  next.* 


MILITARY  AVOIDANCE 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  May  1983  issue  of  the  Aircraft 
Owners  and  Pilots  Association  maga- 
zine. AOPA  Pilot,  contained  an  article 
concerning  flight  safety  which  I  con- 
sider important  enough  to  ask  that  it 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  in  its  entire- 
ty following  my  remarks. 

The  article  to  which  I  refer,  "Mili- 
tary Avoidance,"  by  Mr.  J.  Jefferson 
Miller,  described  the  substantial 
growth  of  air  traffic  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  the  potential  involv- 
ment  with  all  general  aviation  aircraft 
with  military  aircraft.  As  some  of  you 
luiow,  we  have  struggled  in  the  last 
few  months  with  the  prospect  of  a  new 
airport  at  Apache  Junction,  Ariz.,  lo- 
cated in  close  proximity  to  the  traffic 
pattern  for  Williams  Air  Force  Base. 
Ariz.  The  Arizona  airspace,  particular- 
ly in  the  Phoenix  vicinity,  has  become 
heavily  saturated  with  air  traffic  of  all 
types. 

Commerical  air  carriers  to  Phoenix 
have  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
population  increase  in  the  Phoneix 
metropolitan  area.  In  addition,  the 
general  aviation  community  in  Arizona 
has  continued  to  expand  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did 
not  mention  that  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  is  our  very  excellent  flying 
weather.  Unfortunately,  this  has  its 
drawbacks. 

Williams  Air  Force  Base,  located 
near  Chandler,  Ariz.,  is  one  of  the  Air 
Force's  premium  training  locations. 
Not  only  do  they  enjoy  excellent 
fljrtng  weather  through  the  year,  but 
they  have  also  achieved,  over  the 
years,  a  substantial  capacity  for  num- 
bers of  pilots  that  can  be  trained. 

Air  traffic  congestion  will  be  a  prob- 
lem in  other  areas  of  the  country  as 
well  and,  for  that  very  reason,  I  com- 
mend to  the  reading  of  my  colleagues 
the  article  which  follows  my  remarks. 

In  an  attempt  to  aUevlate  some  of 
the  air  traffic  congestion,  the  military 
services,  in  conjunction  with  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  have  de- 


veloped a  variety  of  military  areas 
which  are  designed  to  separate  air 
traffic  congestion.  This  article  clearly 
describes  these  areas  and  the  potential 
uses  of  the  areas.  It  is  important,  par- 
ticularly to  the  general  aviation  com- 
mimity,  that  these  various  military 
training  areas  and  routes  not  only  be 
understood  but.  and  more  importantly, 
be  loiown  by  location. 

The  days  when  general  aviation  air- 
craft could  navigate  by  simply  follow- 
ing a  road  map  designed  for  the  auto- 
mobile owner  are,  if  not  gone,  few  and 
far  between.  Throughout  most  of  the 
populated  areas  of  this  Nation,  air 
traffic  is  intense.  It  is  my  forecast  that 
general  and  commercial  aviation  wiU 
continue  to  grow.  Although  military 
traffic  may  not  increase,  I  do  not 
expect  it  to  diminish  in  the  next 
decade.  All  of  us  must  work  together  if 
we  are  to  achieve  reasonable  safety 
goals  with  regard  to  air  traffic  aU  over 
this  country.  Again,  I  suggest  that  my 
colleagues  read  the  article,  "Military 
Avoidance"  and  I  would  fiulher  sug- 
gest that  you  distribute  this  article  to 
aviation  interests  in  your  States.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  that  the  article,  "Mili- 
tary Avoidance"  from  the  May  1983 
issue  of  AOPA  Pilot  magazine  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  AOPA  PUot,  May  1983] 

MiUTART  Avoidance 

(By  J.  Jefferson  Miller) 

The  Beechcraft  Baron  pilot  had  strayed 
off  Amber  Route  3,  an  overwater  route  from 
the  Bahamas  to  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  may 
have  been  concerned  about  the  heavy  rain- 
showers  through  which  he  was  flying.  But 
one  thing  he  probably  was  not  worried 
about  way  out  over  the  ocean  was  a  midair 
collision. 

He  should  have  been.  The  Baron  had 
shown  up  on  North  American  Air  Defense 
Command  (Norad)  radar  screens  as  an  un- 
known target.  Two  McDonnell  Douglas 
F4Cs  were  scrambled  to  identify  it.  Before 
they  reached  the  target,  the  Baron  pUot 
contacted  Washington  Center  and  identified 
himself.  The  fighters  continued  to  close, 
however,  until  the  lead  airplane  collided 
with  the  Baron,  sending  it  into  the  sea  with 
the  loss  of  all  aboard.  The  F4  returned 
safely  to  Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base 
in  North  Carolina  with  a  damaged  left  wing. 
According  to  a  preliminary  report  by  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board,  the 
fighters  were  instructed  to  break  off  the 
intercept  "at  about  the  moment  of  the 
midair." 

"The  Baron  pilot's  big  mistake,"  said  an 
official  from  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration's Southern  Region,  "was  that  he 
didn't  activate  his  flight  plan  with  Nassau 
radio.  If  he  had.  ATC  would  have  known  he 
was  coming  and  there  would  have  been  no 
intercept." 

For  the  past  12  years,  such  collisions  have 
occurred  at  the  rate  of  about  one  a  year,  ac- 
counting for  about  three  percent  of  all 
midair  accidents.  The  chances  of  being 
downed  by  the  military,  therefore,  are 
slight.  However,  the  risk  increases  consider- 
ably when  pilots  unwittingly  or  negligently 
fly  into  areas  with  substantial  high-speed 
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miUUry  traffic  or.  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Baron  pilot,  one  does  not  carefully  adhere 
to  procedures  for  entering  an  air  defense 
identiflcaiton  aone  (ADIZ). 

About  two  percent  of  the  airspace  above 
the  continental  United  States  is  designated 
"spedal-uae  airspace,"  not  all  of  which  has 
been  aaaigned  to  the  military.  (Special-use 
airtpace  is  defined  by  the  FAA  as  airspace 
wherein  certain  activities  must  be  confined, 
or  wherein  aircraft  not  participating  in  the 
activities  are  subject  to  certain  restrictions.) 
Additionally,  much  of  the  airspace  over 
coastal  waters  is  devoted  to  military  train- 
ing. Military  traffic,  however,  does  not  con- 
fine itself  entirely  to  these  areas.  Aircraft 
ranging  from  T-37  jet  trainers  to  B-52 
bombers  practice  navigation  and  low-level 
flying  along  military  training  routes 
(MTRs),  which  crisscross  the  country.  In 
some  of  these  areas  and  along  the  MTRs, 
military  aircraft  are  permitted  to  exceed  the 
2S0-knot  speed  restriction  they  otherwise 
must  obey  below  10,000  feet.  The  speed  re- 
striction is  waived  for  certain  aircraft,  such 
as  an  F- 106  heavily  laden  with  fuel  and  or- 
dinance, because  they  do  not  handle  well  at 
speeds  below  250  knots. 

Special-use  airspace  can  bedevil  the  gener- 
al aviation  pilot  when  a  big  chunk  of  it  lies 
across  his  route  of  flight.  But  not  all  such 
areas  should  be  considered  impenetrable 
barriers  to  navigation.  The  following  list  de- 
fines the  types  of  special-use  airspace  and 
the  rules  to  fly  by  when  considering  a  flight 
through  one. 

Restricted  areas:  These  contain  hazardous 
activity,  such  as  artillery  firing,  aerial  gun- 
nery and  guided  missiles.  Flight  in  a  re- 
stricted area  is  not  permitted  without  the 
permission  of  the  using  or  controlling 
agency.  Many  restricted  areas  are  Joint-use 
airsiNU^e,  meaning  that  civil  aircraft  are  per- 
mitted into  an  area  when  it  is  not  "hot"  (in 
use  by  the  military).  To  find  out  the  status 
of  a  restricted  area,  call  or  radio  a  flight 
service  station  within  100  miles  of  the  area. 
Also,  air  traffic  control  will  know  the  status 
of  a  restricted  area.  If  an  IFR  flight  plan 
sends  you  on  a  dogleg  around  a  restricted 
area,  you  may  be  able  to  cut  the  comer  if 
the  area  is  cold.  Temporary  restricted  areas 
established  for  large-scale  military  exercises 
lasting  no  longer  than  two  weeks  may  not 
be  shown  on  a  chart,  but  will  be  published 
in  notices  to  airmen.  Hours  of  use  for  re- 
stricted areas  are  listed  in  a  table  on  section- 
al charts. 

Military  operations  areas:  MOAs  are  used 
by  the  military  for  training  activities  that 
include  primary  Jet  training,  aerial  combat 
maneuvering  (dogflghting)  and  airdrops. 
The  military  long  has  used  certain  sections 
of  the  country's  airspace  for  training  pur- 
poses, but  it  was  not  until  1974  that  the 
FAA  started  to  depict  MOAs  on  aeronauti- 
cal charts  In  an  effort  to  apprise  pilots  of 
the  potential  danger  of  flying  in  these 
areas. 

MOAs  used  by  the  Air  Force's  Air  Train- 
ing Command  (mainly  found  in  Texas  and 
the  Southwest)  may  be  divided  into  20  dif- 
ferent practice  areas,  and  at  certain  times 
each  of  these  divisions  may  be  in  use  by  an 
aircraft.  E>esert  MOA,  north  of  Nellis  Air 
Force  Base  in  Nevada,  is  used  for  large-scale 
air  combat  exercises  that  resemble  a  busy 
day  during  World  War  III. 

Some  southwestern  cities,  such  as  Phoe- 
nix, appear  on  sectional  charts  to  be  almost 
entirely  surrounded  by  MOAs.  However, 
many  airways  are  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  MOAs.  Airways  that  run  through  MOAs 
must  be  available  for  IFR  traffic  more  than 


half  the  time.  Also,  most  MOAs  do  not 
extend  all  the  way  to  the  ground  and  are 
not  in  use  all  of  the  time.  In  the  Phoenix 
area,  the  Willlanis  4  MOA  extends  from 
14,000  feet  up  to  but  not  Including  18,000 
feet,  and  the  Sells  1  MOA  extends  from 
10,000  feet  up  to  but  not  including  18,000 
feet.  This  information  does  not  always 
appear  inside  the  MOA  on  the  sectional,  but 
can  be  found  in  a  table  along  the  top  of  the 
chart. 

The  military  provides  nearby  flight  serv- 
ice stations  with  information  on  any 
planned  activity  in  a  MOA  24  hours  in  ad- 
vance. Air  traffic  control  also  can  provide 
information  to  VFR  traffic  on  the  status  of 
a  MOA  and  will  authorize  an  IFR  flight  to 
pass  through  if  it  can  guarantee  traffic  sep- 
aration. An  aircraft  flying  on  an  IFR  flight 
plan  to  an  airport  with  an  Instrument  ap- 
proach Inside  a  MOA  will  be  permitted  into 
the  area.  However,  there  may  be  a  delay 
while  ATC  clears  the  airspace  of  conflicting 
traffic. 

Prohibited  areas:  These  areas  are  not  nec- 
essarily designated  for  military  use.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Airman's  Information  Manual, 
they  are  established  for  "security  or  other 
reasons  associated  with  the  national  wel- 
fare." Prohibited  areas  Include  the  airspace 
over  the  White  House.  Camp  David,  the 
Reagan  ranch  In  California,  Jimmy  Carter's 
home  In  Plains,  Georgia,  and  a  nuclear  war- 
head assembly  plant  located  In  Amarillo, 
Texas.  Aircraft  are  not  permitted  in  prohib- 
ited areas  at  any  time. 

Alert  areas:  Some  alert  areas  are  used  by 
the  military  for  pilot  training  conducted  at 
speeds  less  than  250  knots.  Other  alert 
areas,  particularly  in  Florida,  are  used  by 
various  aeronautical  Institutes  for  training. 
Still  others  are  used  by  aircraft  manufactur- 
ers for  test  flying.  Alert  area  381  stretching 
along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  Houston  to 
New  Orleans  was  established  to  alert  pilots 
to  the  large  amount  of  helicopter  traffic 
flying  between  offshore  oil  rigs  and  the 
coast.  Flight  service  stations  do  not  receive 
reports  about  activities  In  alert  areas,  and 
since  all  pilot  training  in  alert  areas  is  con- 
ducted under  visual  flight  rules,  neither 
does  air  traffic  control.  There  are  no  restric- 
tions to  flight  in  alert  areas. 

Warning  areas:  The  same  sorts  of  activi- 
ties that  occur  In  restricted  areas  take  place 
In  warning  areas,  which  He  exclusively  over 
water  beyond  the  three-mile  International 
limit.  There  are  no  restrictions  to  flight  In 
warning  areas  because  the  FAA  has  no  au- 
thority in  airspace  over  international 
waters.  However,  air  traffic  control  will  not 
allow  an  IFR  flight  to  fly  an  airway 
through  a  warning  area  unless  the  control- 
ler can  provide  separation.  Flight  service 
stations  are  not  aware  of  the  activity  in 
warning  areas.  VFR  aircraft  should  exercise 
extreme  caution  when  flying  into  one. 

Air  Defense  Identification  Zone:  ADIZs 
are  not  special-use  airspace;  they  are  bound- 
ary areas  along  our  borders  that  are  under 
constant  radar  surveillance.  Originally  es- 
tablished to  scan  the  skies  for  enemy  attack, 
coastal  and  border  radars  these  days  are 
more  concerned  with  identifying  and  track- 
ing drug  smugglers.  The  distance  at  which  a 
target  will  be  picked  up  depends  upon  how 
far  coastal  and  border  radars  can  "see"  and 
the  altitude  of  the  incoming  aircraft.  The 
first  radar  contact  usually  Is  made  within 
the  outer  ADIZ  line,  which  extends  up  to 
200  miles  off  the  coast. 

Norad  computers  store  flight  plans  for  air- 
craft expected  to  cross  Into  ADIZ.  If  an  air- 
craft enters  the  ADIZ  and  is  within  its  "cor- 


relation circle."  It  will  be  identified  as 
friendly.  To  be  within  the  correlation  circle, 
an  aircraft  must  be  within  20  nautical  miles 
of  its  expected  flight  path  and  five  minutes 
of  its  expected  time  enroute.  If  an  aircraft  is 
not  in  correlation,  it  Is  put  In  a  "pending 
status."  When  an  aircraft  is  pending,  Norad 
will  take  two  minutes  to  identify  It  as 
friendly,  hostile  or  unknown.  Military  con- 
trollers use  a  hot  line  to  FAA  centers  in 
order  to  identify  pending  targets.  If  the  air- 
craft cannot  be  identified  within  two  min- 
utes, the  order  to  scramble  is  given.  It  takes 
two  to  three  minutes  for  fighter  pilots  to 
climb  into  their  aircraft,  complete  their  pre- 
flight  and  take  off.  They  can  be  on  top  of 
the  unluiown  target  within  minutes  after 
that. 

The  best  way  to  avoid  becoming  an  un- 
known target  Is  to  file  a  flight  plan,  open  it 
after  takeoff  and  stay  in  contact  with  air 
traffic  control.  

Military  training  routes:  MTRs  also  are 
not  considered  by  the  FAA  to  be  special-use 
airspace,  although  some  specialized  activi- 
ties take  place  along  them.  MTRs  are  repre- 
sented on  sectional  charts  by  faint  gray 
lines  and  by  light  brown  lines  on  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion's IFR  charts.  Jeppesen  IFR  charts  do 
not  show  MRTs.  In  recent  years,  the  mili- 
tary has  placed  increasing  Importance  on 
low-level  flying  proficiency  to  enable  pilots 
to  avoid  detection  by  enemy  radar  and  de- 
struction  by  surface-to-air  mlssUes.  MTRs 
are  flown  mostly  below  10,000  feet,  with 
much  of  the  flying  t>elng  done  at  about  400 
knots  as  close  to  the  surface  as  possible, 
often  at  Just  a  few  hundred  feet.  There  are 
500  MTRs  In  the  continental  United  States. 
Some  are  Instrument  routes  (IRs),  flown  on 
IFR  flight  plans,  and  others  are  visual 
routes  (VRs). 

The  greatest  concentration  of  MTRs  is  in 
the  Southwest  between  Tucson  and  Las 
Vegas— an  area  referred  to  by  military  pilots 
as  the  "spaghetti  bowl"  because  of  the  great 
tangle  of  routes  on  the  training  charts. 
Many  of  the  B-52  simulated  bombing  runs 
take  place  at  the  Strategic  Training  Range 
Complex,  which  encompasses  most  of  Wyo- 
ming and  great  chunks  of  Idaho  and  Mon- 
tana. 

MTRs  are  located  over  sparsely  populated 
areas  aU  around  the  country,  but  often  run 
through  airspace  that  can  have  substantial 
general  aviation  traffic,  such  as  desert  areas 
just  a  few  miles  north  of  Phoenix.  For  a 
better  idea  of  the  MTRs  in  the  part  of  the 
country  in  which  you  Intend  to  fly,  stop  in 
at  a  flight  service  station  and  ask  to  see  the 
area's  AP/lB  (commonly  referred  to  in  the 
military  as  the  "green  demon").  It  is  the 
cliart  military  pilots  use  in  planning  their 
training  flights.  The  green  demon  Is  revised 
every  56  days,  so  it  contains  Information  on 
MTRs  that  is  more  current  than  the  infor- 
mation on  sectional  charts.  Training  routes 
on  the  green  demon  are  shown  In  red  (IRs) 
and  blue  (VRs)  and  give  the  altitude  range 
at  which  each  segment  may  l>e  flown. 

In  addition  to  luiowing  where  one  Is  likely 
to  encounter  military  traffic,  a  couple  of 
common  sense  rules  will  help  general  avia- 
tion pilots  avoid  conflicts  with  military  air- 
craft. First,  always  refer  to  a  chart  before  a 
flight.  A  sightseeing  flight  around  Martha's 
Vineyard  that  begins  and  ends  at  the  is- 
land's main  airport  may  not  require  a  chart 
for  navigation.  But  In  neglecting  the  chart, 
one  would  fail  to  notice  the  restricted  area 
Just  off  the  western  tip  of  the  island.  Simi- 
larly, one  must  scrutinize  the  Phoenix  sec- 
tional carefully  to  realize  that  flight  is  pro- 


hibited between  2.000  feet  and  5,iMW  feet 
mal  east  of  the  Buckeye  VOR  on  Victor  16. 
Those  altitudes  are  used  by  military  Jets  on 
approach  to  Luke  Air  Force  Base. 

Second,  one  should  stay  alert  for  military 
traffic  in  terminal  airspace.  In  many  parts 
of  the  country,  military  and  civU  airports 
are  located  near  each  other,  and  in  aome 
cases,  military  and  civil  aircraft  share  the 
same  airport.  A  high-speed  Jet  fighter  can 
pose  more  danger  to  slower  moving  general 
aviation  aircraft  in  a  busy  terminal  area 
than  during  a  low-level  nm  out  over  the 
desert.  Of  the  13  collisions  between  military 
and  general  aviation  aircraft  since  1970,  five 
occurred  Just  after  one  of  the  aircraft  in- 
volved has  taken  off  or  was  preparing  to 
land.  FV>ur  others  occurred  while  one  air- 
craft was  climbing  to  cruise  or  descending. 

Above  all,  heed  a  lesson  drummed  into  all 
fighter  pilots:  "Keep  your  head  on  swivel!"* 


U.S.  SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  support  the  resolution  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Weicker,  declaring  the  week 
of  May  8  to  14.  1983,  as  "U-S.  SmaU 
Business  Week"  (S.  Res.  132).  This  res- 
olution reminds  us  of  the  integral  role 
small  business  plays  in  the  smooth 
fimctioning  of  the  Nation's  economy. 
The  Fortune  1.000  companies  receive 
more  media  attention  than  the  smaU 
business  sector,  but  the  facts  belie  this 
coverage. 

Over  99.6  percent  of  the  more  than 
4.9  million  business  establishments  in 
the  United  States  employ  fewer  than 
500  people;  approximately  84  percent 
of  these  businesses  hire  fewer  than  20 
workers.  In  total,  more  than  three  out 
of  every  four  workers  are  involved  in 
small  enterprises.  These  statistics 
change  little  from  one  business  cycle 
to  the  next. 

My  point  is  that  the  small  business 
sector  is  not  accorded  the  central  role 
in  the  media  or  the  political  process 
that  it  deserves.  In  a  nutshell,  the 
health  of  the  Nation  depends  a  great 
deal  on  the  strength  of  small  estab- 
lishments. However,  it  is  this  segment 
of  our  economy  that  has  the  most  dif- 
ficulty acquiring  the  needed  financial 
and  physical  resources  to  remain 
viable.  As  a  result,  new  ideas  do  not 
become  reality.  Conversely  a  major 
corporation  whose  creditworthiness 
may  be  deteriorating  has  a  much 
easier  time  raising  capital  because  the 
banks  cannot  afford  a  major  default. 
This  situation  strikes  me  as  tragic. 

Despite  formidable  obstacles,  small 
firms  generate  innovations  at  a  rate 
2Vt  times  faster  per  employee  than 
large  corporations.  Once  presented 
with  a  new  idea,  the  small  business 
can  generally  market  the  concept  in 
less  than  12  months.  Large  firms  on 
average  require  over  1  year  to  market 
similar  innovations. 

With  greater  inherent  efficiency 
small  establishments  generally  fared 
better  during  1982  than  the  economy 
as  a  whole.  This  success,  in  part,  re- 
sulted from  the  prevalence  of  small 


businesses  in  industries  that  were  least 
affected  by  the  economic  downturn. 
For  Instance,  in  1982.  large  corpora- 
tions accounted  for  90  percent  of  the 
employment  losses  in  the  mining  and 
manufacturing  industries.  In  general, 
capital  intensive  businesses  suffered 
more  than  service  related  industries 
where  small  firms  dominate. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  mere  proximi- 
ty to  healthy  segments  of  the  econo- 
my Is  what  protected  small  business  in 
1982.  Time  and  again,  there  existed  a 
direct  correlation  between  business 
failure  and  debt  structure.  The  firms 
that  were  overladen  with  debt  lost  fi- 
nancial flexibility  and  ultimately  per- 
ished. In  the  manufacturing  sector,  as 
an  example,  firms  with  1  to  19  employ- 
ees maintained  an  average  debt  to 
equity  ratio  of  between  36  percent  and 
65  percent  while  large  firms  averaged 
a  90  percent  debt  to  equity  ratio. 
Almost  without  exception,  on  an  in- 
dustry-by-industry basis,  large  firms 
maintained  more  debt  than  small  busi- 
nesses. Consequently,  large  companies 
were  forced  to  reduce  employment 
more  frequently  because  of  a  lack  of 
financial  flexibility. 

In  short,  the  efficiency  of  small  busi- 
ness helped  absorb  the  negative 
impact  of  the  recession  on  earnings. 
However,  last  year  was  a  difficult  year 
for  all  businesses  and  small  firms 
shared  in  the  suffering.  In  1982.  over 
99  percent  of  all  bankruptcies  filed 
were  by  small  businesses.  In  absolute 
figiu'es,  small  business  bankruptcies 
increased  38  percent  on  a  year-to-year 
comparison.  High  nominal  and  real  in- 
terest rates  squeezed  cash  flow  and 
damaged  sales.  Ultimately  as  banks  ab- 
sorbed loan  losses,  new  loans  for  oth- 
erwise healthy  small  firms  became 
more  scarce.  The  cost  of  trade  credit 
rose  to  higher  levels  than  nominal 
sales  growth  further  depleting  cash 
flow.  Many  small  firms  could  not  oper- 
ate with  the  pincer  of  falling  sales  and 
higher  financing  costs.  Filing  under 
chapter  11  of  the  Bankruptcy  Code 
was  the  end  result. 

For  a  small  establishment,  chapter 
11  means  destruction  not  comfortable 
reorganization.  Creditors  claim  the 
assets  of  the  small  business  in  default 
leaving  nothing  for  the  proprietors. 
This  is  a  sad  event  for  the  individual 
or  family  that  has  spent  a  lifetime  of 
hardwork  and  savings  building  a  small 
enterprise.  The  luxury  of  a  lengthy  re- 
organization is  rarely  an  option. 

Commemorating  U.S.  Small  Business 
Week  should  be  more  than  a  symbolic 
gesture.  I  have  portrayed  for  you  the 
state  of  small  business  as  we  begin  to 
enter  a  period  of  economic  recovery. 
All  businesses  have  suffered  during 
the  past  recession  and  small  business 
has  shared  this  burden.  My  contention 
is  that  small  enterprises  are  best  pre- 
pared to  quickly  capitalize  in  an  ex- 
panding business  climate,  especially  as 
interest  rates  continue  to  move  down- 


ward. Small  firms  carry  less  debt  than 
large  businesses,  and  thus,  will  be 
better  able  to  expand  d^jltal  invest- 
ment. The  Fortune  1.000  companies, 
though,  will  continue  a  lengthy  period 
of  debt  liquidation.  Small  firms  will, 
more  quickly  capitalize  on  new  innova- 
tions since  their  overaU  financial 
health  is  stronger. 

The  small  btisiness  community  is 
poised  to  take  advantage  of  the  bur- 
geoning recovery.  This  is  the  sector  of 
the  economy  that  is  most  likely  to  ex- 
hibit employment  gains  in  the  near 
term.  Of  course.  s\nce  almost  75  per>- 
cent  of  the  private  work  force  is  in- 
volved in  businesses  with  fewer  than 
500  people,  it  is  logical  that  attention 
should  be  paid  to  improving  employ- 
ment in  this  sector. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  proposing 
is  that  U.S.  Small  Business  Week  be  a 
kickoff  to  a  concerted  Federal  Govern- 
ment effort  to  abet  the  small  business 
recovery.  I  will  continue  to  sponsor 
legislation  designed  to  encourage  cap- 
ital formation  in  small  business.  This 
will  primarily  be  accomplished 
through  tax  incentives.  I  believe  that 
initial  Treasury  losses  will  give  way  to 
tremendous  dividends  later  because 
the  tax  base  will  be  expanded.  I  im- 
plore all  my  colleagues  to  support  U.S. 
SmaU  Business  Week  and  the  cause  of 
small  business  in  general.  In  this  way. 
jobs  creation  will  be  effectuated  and 
sustained  recovery  will  be  In  the 
offing.* 


AMERICAN  DEFENSE 
EDUCATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Educational  Ex- 
cellence has  issued  its  report  entitled 
"A  Nation  at  Risk:  The  Imperative  for 
Educational  Reform." 

The  Commission  warned: 

The  educational  foundations  of  our  socie- 
ty are  presently  eroded  by  a  rising  tide  of 
mediocrity  that  threatens  our  very  future  as 
a  nation  and  as  a  people.  What  was  un- 
imaginable a  generation  ago  has  begun  to 
occur — others  are  matching  and  surpassing 
our  educational  attainments. 

The  members  go  on  to  say: 

We  have  even  squandered  the  gains  in  stu- 
dent achievement  made  in  the  wake  of  the 
Sputnik  challenge. 

This  discouraging  and  troubling, 
report  is  bad  news  but  not  surprising. 
We  have  known  for  years  that  we  have 
ignored  critical  education  needs.  There 
is  no  Sputnik  to  symbolize  the  chal- 
lenges we  face,  but  the  successes  of 
our  competitors  demonstrate  our  na- 
tional neglect.  We  live  in  a  nation 
whose  economy  is  being  transformed, 
a  world  grown  more  interdependent 
every  day.  This  time  of  challenge  de- 
mands a  national  commitment.  Invest- 
ment in  education  is  vital— for  our  eco- 
nomic security  and  for  our  national  se- 
curity. 
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Unfortunately,  this  administration's 
response  has  been  inadequate.  This 
administration  has  defaulted  on  its  ob- 
ligation to  public  education.  It  is  pur- 
suing policies  which  will  rob  our  chil- 
dren of  the  futiure  they  deserve.  It 
considers  education  a  luxury  rather 
than  a  necessity.  A  misuse  of  public 
funds  rather  than  a  good  investment. 

The  responsibility  for  our  children's 
education  is  a  shared  one  that  rests  on 
families  and  our  communities.  But  it 
also  requires  strong  and  positive  lead- 
ership from  the  Government. 

We  must  restore  funding  for  educa- 
tion programs  which  this  administra- 
tion has  cut  by  about  10  percent  since 
1980.  We  must  strengthen  not  abolish 
the  Department  of  Education,  the 
very  symbol  of  our  commitment  to 
education.  And,  we  must  modernize 
our  education  system. 

Only  a  modem  education  system  can 
prepare  our  children  for  the  world 
they  will  inherit.  They  must  leave 
school  not  only  literate  in  the  tradi- 
tional sense— they  must  be  scientific- 
ally and  technically  literate  as  well. 
Unless  they  have  these  skills,  they  will 
not  be  able  to  lead  productive  and  re- 
warding lives  in  tomorrow's  economy. 

In  February  I  reintroduced  the 
American  Defense  Education  Act 
which  can  help  meet  this  important 
need.  The  ADEA  provides  that  local 
school  districts  develop  and  implement 
programs  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  to  improve  instruction  and  stu- 
dent achievement  in  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, foreign  languages,  communica- 
tion skills,  and  technology. 

It  also  encourages  institutions  of 
higher  education  to  coordinate  efforts 
with  local  school  districts  for  the 
training  and  retraining  of  teachers 
through  workshops,  summer  institutes 
and  in-service  training. 

Last,  the  ADEA  authorizes  fimds 
through  the  National  Institute  of  Edu- 
cation to  support  development  of  ef- 
fective teaching  and  learning  tech- 
niques in  math,  science,  and  these 
other  vital  subjects. 

Mr.  President,  the  ADEA  establishes 
an  incentive  program  which  is  neces- 
sary to  give  needed  Federal  impetus  to 
enable  our  country  to  meet  the  de- 
mands placed  on  our  educational 
system  by  the  technological  changes 
taking  place.  I  ask  that  the  full  text  of 
S.  553,  the  American  Defense  Ekluca- 
tion  Act  be  reprinted  in  the  Record. 
S.  553 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovse  of 
Repreaentativet  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled.  That,  this 
Act  may  be  dted  u  the  "American  Defense 
Education  Act". 

rafDinos  AND  roRPosEs 
Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  local 
systems  of  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, under  local  control,  be  maintained  and 
operated  in  all  of  the  States  which  provide  a 
high  quality  of  education  and  which  strive 


toward  excellence  in  achievement  by  all  stu- 
dents; 

(2)  even  though  the  States  and  local  com- 
munities have,  and  should  retain,  control 
over,  and  primary  responsibility  for,  elemen- 
tary Euid  secondary  education,  the  Federal 
Government  has  an  interest  in  providing  as- 
sistance to  local  educational  agencies  for 
programs  which  are  important  to  our  na- 
tional defense  and  our  national  economy; 
and 

(3)  In  order  to  increase  the  productivity  of 
the  Nation's  economy  and  ensure  an  ade- 
quate number  of  high  school  graduates 
qualified  to  serve  in  the  Nation's  defense,  it 
is  necessary  to  Improve  the  quality  of  In- 
struction and  levels  of  achievement  in  math- 
ematics, the  sciences,  foreign  languages 
communication  skills,  and  technology,  and 
to  Improve  guidance  and  couinseling. 

(b)  It  is  therefore  the  purpose  of  this 
Act— 

(1)  to  authorize  a  national  program  of  in- 
centives which  would  assist  local  education- 
al agencies  in  improving  the  quality  of  in- 
struction in  the  schools  of  the  United  States 
in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  the  sciences, 
the  communication  skills,  foreign  languages, 
and  technology,  and  in  improving  guidance 
and  counseling; 

(2)  to  provide  that  all  local  educational 
agencies  be  eligible  to  participate  in  that 
program; 

(3)  to  provide  that,  in  carrying  out  this 
program,  the  policies  of  the  United  States 
regarding  equality  of  educational  opportuni- 
ty be  reaffirmed  and  renewed;  and 

(4)  to  provide  for  a  sustained  program  of 
research  in  order  to  develop  Imowledge  and 
information  resources  on  the  improvement 
of  teaching  and  learning  in  mathematics, 
the  sciences,  foreign  languages,  and  commu- 
nications. 

TITLE  I— ELEMENTARY  AND 
SECONDARY  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

LOCAL  PROOR/UIS  TO  IMPROVE  EDUCATION 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Any  local  educational  agency 
in  any  State  which  desires  to  participate  in 
the  national  program  to  improve  education 
shall  develop  and  carry  out  a  program  for 
the  improvement  of  instruction  and  student 
SKJhievement.  Such  program  shall  include— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  instruction  and  stu- 
dent achievement  in  the  school  district  of 
such  agency;  and 

(2)  specific  plans  for  Improving  instruction 
and  achievement  in  mathematics,  the  sci- 
ences, the  communication  sliills.  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  technology,  and  for  improving 
guidance  and  counseling  in  such  schools. 

(b)  Each  local  educational  agency  which 
develops  a  local  program  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  shall— 

(1)  as  part  of  the  assessment  carried  out 
pursuant  to  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a),  de- 
termine specific  educational  problems  in  the 
school  district  of  such  agency  and  develop  a 
means  of  addressing  those  problems 
through  expanded,  improved,  or  new  educa- 
tional methods  or  practices; 

(2)  establish  local,  specific,  objectively 
measurable  goals  which  are  to  be  achieved 
through  the  program  developed  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  and  establish  or  select  a  local 
procedure  for  measuring,  at  least  annually, 
the  extent  to  which  such  goals  are  being 
achieved; 

(3)  develop  such  programs  through  a  pro- 
cedure which  involves  the  active  public  par- 
ticipation of  the  administrators,  teachers, 
parents,  business  and  industry,  and  repre- 
sentatives from  the  community  as  a  whole: 


(4)  provide  for  inservlce  training  of  teach- 
ers as  a  means  of  improving  the  quality  of 
instruction;  and 

(5)  make  available  to  the  public  a  written 
statement  which  describes— 

(A)  the  assessment  carried  out  pursuant 
to  clause  (1)  of  subsection  (a), 

(B>  the  educational  problems  determined 
pursuant  to  clause  (1)  of  this  subsection, 

(C)  the  overall  program  developed  and 
carried  out  under  this  section,  and 

(D)  the  goals  and  procedures  required  by 
clauses  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

payments 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Each  local  educational  agency 
which  establishes  a  program  to  improve 
education  under  section  101  shall  be  eligible 
for  a  basic  payment  for  each  fiscal  year 
during  which  it  conducts  such  program.  The 
amount  of  such  basic  payment  shall  be 
equal  to  2  per  centum  of  the  payment  rate 
established  under  subsection  (c),  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  children  in  average  daily 
attendance  in  the  school  district  of  the  local 
educational  agency. 

(b)  Each  local  educational  agency  which 
conducts  a  program  to  improve  education 
under  section  101  during  any  fiscal  year  and 
demonstrates  that  the  program  substantial- 
ly achieves  the  goals  established  for  such 
year  pursuant  to  clause  <2)  of  section  101(b) 
shall,  in  addition  to  the  payment  for  which 
it  is  eligible  under  subsection  (a)  for  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  be  eligible  for  an  incen- 
tive payment  equal  to  2  per  centum  of  the 
payment  rate  established  under  subsection 
(c)  for  such  succeeding  fiscal  year,  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  children  in  average 
daily  attendance  in  the  school  district  of  the 
local  educational  agency. 

(c)(1)  The  payment  rate  for  any  local  edu- 
cational agency  in  any  State  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  equal  to  the  average  per  pupil 
expenditure  for  that  State,  except  that  the 
payment  rate  for  any  local  educational 
agency  shall  not  be  less  than  the  average 
per  pupil  expenditure  In  the  United  States. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  "average  per  pupil  expenditure"  in  a 
State,  or  in  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
aggregate  current  expenditures,  during  the 
second  fiscal  year  preceding  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  computation  is  made  (or  If 
satisfactory  data  for  that  year  are  not  avail- 
able at  the  time  of  computation,  then 
during  the  most  recent  preceding  fiscal  year 
for  which  satisfactory  data  are  available),  of 
all  local  educational  agencies  in  the  State, 
or  in  the  United  States  (which  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection  means  the  fifty 
States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia),  as  the 
case  may  be,  plus  any  direct  current  expend- 
itures by  the  State  for  operation  of  such 
agencies  (without  regard  to  the  source  of 
funds  from  which  either  of  such  expendi- 
tures are  made),  divided  by  the  aggregate 
number  of  children  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance to  whom  such  agencies  provided  free 
public  education  during  such  preceding 
year. 

(3)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (2),  the 
term  "current  expenditures"  means  expend- 
itures for  free  public  education,  including 
expenditures  for  administration,  instruc- 
tion, attendance  and  health  services,  pupil 
transportation  services,  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  plant,  fixed  charges,  and  net  ex- 
penditures to  cover  deficits  for  food  services 
and  student  body  activities,  but  not  includ- 
ing expenditures  for  community  services, 
capital  outlay,  and  debt  service. 

(dKl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  amount  which  may 


be  appr(H>riated  for  a  fiscal  year  for  pay- 
ments under  this  section  may  not  exceed 
the  product  of — 

(A)  the  total  number  of  children  In  aver- 
age dally  attendance  in  the  schools  of  all 
the  local  educational  agencies  in  the  States, 
multiplied  by 

(BKi)  $50  for  fiscal  year  1985,  or 

(11)  $100  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years. 

(2)  If  the  total  amotmt  appropriated  in  ac- 
cordance with  paragraph  (1)  is  less  than  the 
sum  of  the  amounts  for  which  all  local  edu- 
cational agencies  are  eligible  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  amount  paid  to  each  local  educa- 
tional agency  shall  be  ratably  reduced  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  bring  such  pay- 
ments within  the  limits  of  the  amount  so 
appropriated.  If  additional  funds  become 
available  for  making  payments  under  this 
section  for  that  year,  such  reduced  amounts 
shall  be  increased  on  the  same  basis  that 
they  were  reduced. 

appucations  por  payments 

Sbc.  103.  (a)  Each  local  educational  agency 
which  desires  to  receive  the  payment  for 
which  It  is  eligible  for  any  fiscal  year  under 
section  102(a)  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of 
Its  intention  to  establish  a  program  under 
section  101  and,  at  such  time  and  in  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire, submit  an  application  therefor.  Such 
application  shall  contain  assurances  that— 

(1)  the  local  educational  agency  has  devel- 
oped and  is  carrying  out  a  looU  program 
meeting  the  requirements  of  section  101; 

(2)  the  local  educational  agency  will  main- 
tain a  level  of  per  pupil  expenditures  during 
that  fiscal  year  which  is  at  least  equal  to 
that  maintained  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year; 

(3)  adequate  procedures  for  public  partici- 
pation In  the  development  of  the  local  pro- 
gram have  been  established  and  used  and 
that  such  pnxsedures  include  provisions  for 
filing  complaints  concerning  the  operation 
of  the  local  program  and  the  resolution  of 
problems  arising  from  such  complaints. 

(4)  the  local  educational  agency  has  estab- 
lished a  local  program  of  inservlce  training 
for  teachers  in  the  schools  of  such  agency, 
which  program  shall  provide  an  adequate 
level  of  training  for  all  teachers  In  need 
thereof  and  shall  be  operated  under  that  su- 
pervision of  the  teachers  in  such  sch(x>ls; 
and 

(5)  the  local  educational  education  agency 
will  not  exclude  an  Individual  from  partici- 
pation in.  deny  an  individual  the  benefits  of, 
or  subject  an  individual  to  discrimination 
under,  a  program  or  activity  because  of  race, 
color,  national  origin,  religion,  or  sex. 

(b)  Each  local  educational  agency  which 
desires  to  receive  the  payments  for  which  it 
is  eligible  for  any  fiscal  year  under  section 
102(b)  shall  include  in  Its  application  under 
subsection  (a)  for  the  succeeding  year  such 
evidence  as  may  be  necessary  to  show  that  it 
has  met  the  requirements  of  section  102(b) 
for  that  year. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  each  ap- 
plication submitted  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(a)  or  subsection  (b),  as  the  case  may  be. 

TITLE  II— TEACHER  TRAINING  AND 
POSTSECONDARY  PROGRAMS 

TEACHER  training  INITIATIVES 

Sec.  201.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  establish  a  program  of  grants  to  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  coordination  between  such  in- 
stitutions and  local  educational  agencies  in 
the  improvement  of  science  and  mathemat- 


ics education.  No  grant  to  any  8u<A  institu- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  shall  exceed 
$200,000.  In  making  such  grants,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  ensure  an  equitable  geographic 
distribution  of  the  funds  available  therefor. 
Proposals  for  such  grants  shall  be  evaluated 
through  a  peer  review  process.  Including 
practitioners  from  the  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  postsecondary  education  communi- 
ties. Such  proposals  shall  be  developed  by 
the  recipient  institution  in  collaboration 
with  one  or  more  public  schools  or  school 
districts  and  other  appropriate  agencies  or 
councils. 

(b)  In  mairing  grants  under  this  section, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  those 
proposals  which  Include  any  of  the  follow- 
ing activities: 

(1)  summer  Institutes  and  workshops  and 
a  parallel  program  of  in-service  education, 
conducted  by  higher  education  institutions 
to  provide  practicing  teachers  and  supervi- 
sors with  up-to-date  science  and  mathemat- 
ics information  and  pedagogical  concepts: 

(2)  projects  to  enhance  the  capacity  of  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  to  meet  the 
professional  needs  of  both  new  and  practic- 
ing teachers,  including  faculty  development 
activities:  and 

(3)  support  for  exemplary  State,  local,  and 
institutional  efforts  to  attract,  retain,  and 
motivate  teachers  to  pursue  careers  in  pre- 
coUege  mathematics  and  science  education, 
as  well  as  identification  of  exemplary  teach- 
er training  projects,  and  the  dissemination 
of  information  about  these  projects. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
term  "Institution  of  higher  education"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  by  section 
1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $25,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1986,  and  $20,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1987. 

TTTLE  III— RESEARCH  TO  IMPROVE 
INSTRUCTION 

EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

Sec.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  adminis- 
ter through  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion, in  consultation  with  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies,  a  program  to  support  research 
and  development  into  effective  education  in 
mathematics,  the  sciences,  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  technology.  Research  projects 
and  programs  supported  by  this  section 
shall  include  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

(1)  research  on  teaching  and  learning  in 
mathematics,  science,  foreign  languages, 
and  the  instructional  uses  of  information 
technologies: 

(2)  the  application  of  such  research  to  the 
improvement  of  instructional  materials  and 
teacher  training  programs: 

(3)  research  on  the  effects  of  secondary 
school  organization  and  operation  on  stu- 
dent learning  in  mathematics,  science,  for- 
eign languages,  and  technology; 

(4)  student  achievement  in  advanced  aca- 
demic skills  needed  for  work  and  further 
learning,  including  computer  and  technolog- 
ical literacy:  and 

(5)  analysis  of  local  and  institutional  poli- 
cies enhancing  or  inhibiting  the  recruit- 
ment, retention,  and  Instructional  improve- 
ment in  mathematics  and  science  teachers. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  the  Department  of  Education  and 
made  available  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Eklucatlon  to  carry  out  this  section 
$15,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  $20,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1986,  and  $25,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1987. 


TITLE  IV— OENiSlAL  PROVISIONS 

AOHmSTRATIOR 

Sk.  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Education 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  the  program  authorized  by  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  each  local 
educational  agency  which  has  an  applica- 
tion approved  under  section  103  for  any 
fiscal  year  the  amount  for  which  that 
agency  is  eligible  for  that  fiscal  year. 

DKrnnnoHS 
Sec.  402.  For  the  ptupoees  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "local  educational  agency'" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authority  legally  constituted  within  a 
State  for  either  administrative  control  or  di- 
rection of,  or  to  perform  a  service  function 
for,  public,  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
in  a  city,  county,  township,  school  district, 
or  other  political  subdivision  of  a  State,  or 
such  combination  of  school  districts  or 
counties  as  are  recognized  in  a  State  as  an 
administrative  agency  for  Its  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools; 

(2)  the  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
Distict  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Northern  Idarianas, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Paciflc  Islands, 
or  the  Virgin  Islands;  and 

(3)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education. 

JOINT  SURVEY  AND  REPORT  BY  THE  SECRETARIES 
OF  DEFENSE  AND  EDUCATION 

Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Education 
shall  conduct  a  survey  of  the  levels  of  aca- 
demic achievement  of  eighteen-year-old  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  each  year  begin- 
ning in  1984  and  continuing  for  the  succeed- 
ing three  years  in  order  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  the  need  for  qualified  per- 
sonnel In  the  Armed  Services  can  be  satis- 
fied without  remedial  education.  Further- 
more, the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  con- 
duct a  study  projecting  the  personnel  train- 
ing needs  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  the  next 
four  years.  The  Secretary  of  Education  shall 
prepare  in  conjunction  with  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  local  educational  agencies 
an  analysis  of  educational  needs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  assist  in  efficient 
personnel  development. 

(b)  Not  later  than  October  1  of  each  year 
during  which  the  surveys  are  being  conduct- 
ed pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  Education 
shall  submit  a  joint  report  of  their  findings 
from  such  survey  to  the  Congress.  Such 
report  shall  include— 

(Da  statement  of  findings  by  the  two  Sec- 
retaries with  respect  to  the  results  of  such 
survey: 

(2)  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  persons 
surveyed  who  qualify  for  entry  into  the 
Armed  Aervices  without  remedial  education 
and  the  number  who  do  not  qualify  by 
reason  of  failure  in  academic  achievement;  ■ 

(3)  a  statement  regarding  the  extent  of 
which  the  estimated  number  of  qualified 
persons  meets  the  estimated  personnel 
needs  of  the  Armed  Services;  and 

(4)  recommendations  for  improving  the 
quality  of  Instruction  in  secondary  schools 
with  a  view  toward  raising  levels  of  academ- 
ic achievement  among  eighteen-year-old 
persons.* 


BIPARnSAN  COMMISSION  POR 
DEF'ENSE 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
in  a  speech  on  May  7,  1983,  before  the 
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American  business  press.  I  announced 
that  I  am  urging  President  Reagan  to 
create  a  Bipartisan  Commission  for 
Defense  so  that  we  can  unite  America 
toward  common  goals.  I  ask  that  the 
following  speech  be  printed  in  the 
RnosD. 
The  speech  follows: 

Ap»»»««m  BxrORK  THE  Amzkicah  Bttsiukss 

Pmss  or  Mat  7, 1983 
We  Americans  hJive  always  had  an  ex- 
traordtaary  capacity  for  rising  together  to 
deal  with  crises,  whether  domestic  or  for- 
eign. There  are  some  who  mark  the  history 
of  this  Nation  by  disasters— wars,  scandals, 
aasasstnatlons,  and  economic  upheavals.  I 
prefer  to  look  at  American  history  in  terms 
of  how  the  people  in  this  remarkable  repub- 
lic have  managed,  time  and  again,  to  face 
problems  head  on  and  solve  them. 

Well,  we  are  facing  some  problems  today 
that  are  fundamental  in  deciding  our  future 
and  in  preserving  liberty  in  this  Nation. 
These  are  not  direct  challenges,  like  wars 
and  depressions.  But  they  are  Just  as  impor- 
tant to  our  survival  as  a  free  society. 

You  know.  Americans  sometimes  get  the 
notion  that  liberty  is  a  God-given  state  of 
affairs  to  which  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  automatically  entitled.  But  liber- 
ty Is  a  privilege.  We  have  a  definite  duty  to 
work  diligently  and  continuously  to  main- 
tain our  freedom. 

Our  liberty  depends  in  part  on  our  ability 
to  devise  coherent  strategies  for  our  eco- 
nomic system  and  for  the  defense  of  our 
country.  We  need  a  guiding  vision,  a  basic 
set  of  principles,  that  will  generate  sus- 
tained, bipartisan  support  from  a  majority 
of  the  American  people. 

We've  got  to  make  some  decisions  about 
two  areas  of  public  policy  and  we've  got  to 
make  them  soon.  We  need  to  arrive  at  some 
national  consensus  on  how  we  are  going  to 
cope  with  the  reality  of  a  welfare  state.  And 
we  need  to  develop  a  clear  strategy— indeed, 
a  grand  strategy— for  our  national  defense. 
This  strategy  must  be  realistic  and  must  be 
presented  to  the  American  people  in  terms 
so  clear  as  to  command  their  attention  and 
win  their  approval. 

Let  us  turn  our  attention  first  to  the  do- 
mestic front.  Let  us  recognize,  first  of  all, 
that  the  welfare  state  is  here  to  stay.  As  a 
lifelong  conservative,  this  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  say. 

We  have  always  believed  that  the  best 
that  Government  can  do  was  to  insure 
equality  of  opportunity  to  the  extent  it 
could  do  so  without  infringing  on  personal 
liberty.  Then,  the  conservative  doctrine  has 
held.  Govermnent  should  stay  out  of  the 
way. 

I  have  said  in  the  past  that  the  only  abso- 
lutely legitimate  functions  of  Government 
are  maintaining  national  security  and  do- 
mestic order,  and  administering  the  national 
currency.  The  political  system  should  not 
dominate  the  social  or  economic  aspects  of 
society. 

For  most  of  our  history,  our  system 
thrived  with  little  Goverment  Involvement 
in  the  day-to-day  lives  of  the  people.  If 
someone  had  a  problem,  he  or  she  would 
turn  to  members  of  the  family,  the  local 
church,  someone  in  the  neighborhood,  or 
other  familiar  faces.  When  they  were  sick, 
they  got  hot  soup  and  tender  care  from 
mama.  When  they  grew  old.  their  families 
would  provide  for  them. 

Private  institutions  were  the  backbone  of 
our  society.  Listen  to  what  Tocqueville 
wrote  about  this  country:  "I  have  often  seen 


Americans  make  really  great  sacrifices  for 
the  common  good,  and  I  have  noticed  a  hun- 
dred cases  in  which,  when  help  was  needed, 
they  hardly  ever  failed  to  give  each  other 
trusty  support.  The  free  institutions  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  political  rights  en- 
Joyed  there  provide  a  thousand  continual 
reminders  to  every  citizen  that  he  lives  In 
society." 

But  the  sense  of  self-dependence  on  which 
this  country  was  built  has  been  eroding  for 
nearly  50  years,  since  the  advent  of  the  New 
Deal.  This  process  has  accelerated  since  the 
late  1960's.  The  welfare  sUte  has  taken 
root. 

There  is  no  gain  in  trying  to  dispute  the 
principle  of  Government  support.  What  we 
need  to  do  now— all  of  us,  not  Just  conserv- 
atives—is to  recognize  that  our  resources  are 
finite  and  that  we  need  a  long-term  strategy 
to  cope  with  the  realities  of  the  welfare 
state. 

How  can  we,  as  a  society,  meet  the  needs 
of  those  who  depend  on  Government  assist- 
ance ¥rtthout  making  the  majority  of  our 
people  dependent?  And  how  can  we  accom- 
plish this  without  having  revolt  by  taxpay- 
ers? How  can  we  preserve  incentives  for  self- 
help  and  for  the  continuing  strength  of  pri- 
vate Institutions?  How  can  we  cope  with  the 
fact  that  we  are  now  a  service  society  rather 
than  a  productive  society? 

These  are  questions  we  need  to  answer  In 
the  next  few  years.  And  we  need  to  come  to 
a  belter  understanding  of  just  what  the  wel- 
fare state  is. 

It  is  not  Just  a  matter  of  taking  care  of  the 
poorest  or  most  handicapped  among  us.  In 
fact,  most  Federal  social  spending  goes  to 
programs  designed  to  help  predominantly 
middle-class  people. 

Did  you  know,  for  example,  that  one 
year's  Increase  in  social  security  costs  more 
than  all  of  the  food  stamps  program,  and 
much  of  the  basic  welfare  program,  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children,  com- 
bined? 

The  four  major  programs  with  middle- 
class  clientele— social  security,  medicare,  un- 
employment, and  Federal  employee  pen- 
sions and  disability— accounted  for  $251.4 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1982.  In  contrast,  the 
programs  designed  for  poverty-level  recipi- 
ents—food stamps,  child  nutrition,  medicaid, 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  and 
housing  subsidies— totaled  $49.6  billion, 
about  one-fifth  of  the  other  total. 

So  the  constituencies  behind  an  ever-ex- 
panding Government  social  service  system 
are  formidable.  It  is  no  longer  Just  the 
inner-city  or  rural  poor  who  turn  first  to 
Government  for  aid.  We  have  middle-class 
families  who  are  quite  self-sufficient  in  most 
ways  who  place  their  parents  in  Govern- 
ment nursing  homes  and  believe  they  have 
no  financial  responsibility  for  their  care. 

And  as  the  society  grows  older,  the  cost  of 
social  security  and  medicare  will  continue  to 
escalate,  even  with  the  recent  reforms. 

How  many  people  really  try  immediately 
to  find  new  employment  when  they  lose 
their  jobs?  Aren't  many  people  content  to 
take  their  time  and  "collect"  for  awhile? 

I  don't  mean  to  imply  that  everyone  who 
uses  these  programs  is  abusing  them.  I  use 
these  examples  only  to  illustrate  a  l>asic 
ctuuige  in  the  prevailing  state  of  mind 
among  many  Americans  concerning  the  wel- 
fare state.  Because  these  middle-class 
people  have  contributed  to  the  social  securi- 
ty or  unemployment  pool,  or  because  they 
have  paid  taxes  through  the  years,  they 
consider  these  benefits  to  be  fair  returns  on 
previous  contributions.   Because  the  poor 


have  been  supported  by  welfare  programs 
for  so  long,  they  consider  it  a  fundamental 
right  to  receive  further  Government  sup- 
port. 

But  as  the  numl>er  of  recipients  grows,  the 
numl)er  of  those  supporting  the  system 
dwindles.  When  social  security  began,  there 
were  11  people  paying  into  the  system  for 
each  recipient.  Now  there  are  about  three 
people  paying  for  each  recipient. 

Before  this  ratio,  and  that  of  other  social 
programs,  deteriorates  any  further,  we  need 
to  develop  a  strategy  for  allocating  the  re- 
sources to  be  channeled  through  our  social 
service  system  in  the  future. 

While  there  is  no  way  to  back  off  from  a 
welfare  state,  and  it  would  not  really  be  pos- 
sible anyway,  there  must  be  a  national  con- 
sensus on  exactly  how  much  of  a  role  Gov- 
ernment should  play  in  the  lives  of  our 
people.  And  we  need  to  figure  out  a  way  to 
fulfill  that  commitment  without  risldng  our 
liberty. 

This  risk  was  pointed  out  by  one  observer 
from  another  era:  "And  thus  the  frame  of 
democracy  was  dissolved,  and  gave  place  to 
the  rule  of  violence  and  force.  For  when 
once  the  people  are  accustomed  to  be  fed 
without  any  cost  or  labour,  and  to  derive  all 
of  the  means  of  their  subsistence  from  the 
wealth  of  our  citizens  .  .  .  then  commences 
the  goverrunent  of  the  multitude:  Who  run 
together  In  tumultuous  assemblies  and  are 
hurried  into  every  kind  of  violence  .  .  .  till, 
being  reduced  at  last  to  a  state  of  savage  an- 
archy, they  once  more  find  a  master  and  a 
monarch,  and  submit  themselves  to  arbi- 
trary sway." 

This  was  Polybius,  a  Greek  historian  in 
the  second  century  before  Christ.  We  can't 
dismiss  the  possibility  that  the  history  we 
recounted  can  be  repeated. 

We  are  fortunate  in  the  United  States  to 
have  alternatives  to  an  ever-expanding  wel- 
fare state.  We  have  a  strong  tradition  of  pri- 
vate sector  involvement  in  the  public  good. 

They  don't  have  that  in  many  of  the  Eu- 
ropean welfare  states.  Take  Prance,  for  in- 
stance: Following  the  French  Revolution  of 
1789,  there  was  a  period  during  which 
nearly  all  the  private  associations  and  local 
institutions  throughout  Prance  were  sys- 
tematically abolished  by  those  in  power. 
These  were  seen  as  bastions  of  the  old 
feudal  system. 

In  their  place,  the  French  established  de- 
partments of  the  central  government.  All  of 
the  societal  structures  between  the  individ- 
uals and  the  central  government  were  wiped 
away.  This  was  repeated  in  many  countries. 
In  these  societies  today,  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive to  government  intervention.  Where 
there  is  need,  they  have  only  one  recourse- 
government  assistance. 

We,  In  this  country,  were  lucky  enough  to 
escape  this  phenomenon.  Throughout  our 
history,  private  associations  and  institutions 
played  a  vital  role  in  commuinlty  life.  Local 
and  State  governments  retained  a  high 
degree  of  authority,  providing  layers  of  pro- 
tection for  the  rights  of  our  citizens. 

There's  been  a  lot  of  debate  during  the 
past  2  years  about  whether  "private  sector 
initiatives"  can  take  the  place  of  Govern- 
ment social  programs.  The  consensus  has 
been  that  they  can't.  But  I  would  submit 
that  this  question  misses  the  main  point: 
That  the  private  sector  in  this  country  is  a 
healthy  one  with  a  long  and  glorious  tradi- 
tion. 

Mayl)e  it  can't  replace  Government,  but  it 
can  provide  a  great  deal  of  help  in  control- 
ling the  growth  of  the  welfare  state  and 
avoiding  a  condition  under  which  a  majority 


of  our  people  depend  on  a  minority  of  tax- 
payers for  their  primary  support. 

We  need  to  decide  now  whether  we  will 
continue  to  expand  the  welfare  state  with 
no  clear  idea  of  how  to  pay  for  it.  We  need 
to  give  thorough  and  realistic  considerations 
to  how  we  are  going  to  shape  Government's 
role  in  the  future.  And  we  need  to  work  out 
a  system  that  will  protect  future  genera- 
tions from  the  loss  of  liberty  that's  bound  to 
accompany  a  loss  of  self-determination. 

It  was  Thomas  Paine  who  told  our  forefa- 
thers that  "Wiiat  we  obtain  too  cheap,  we 
esteem  too  lightly."  For  too  many  Ameri- 
cans, the  uiudienable  rights  of  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  liave  come  too 
cheap  and  been  esteemed  too  lightly. 

We've  got  to  find  a  way  to  provide  a  vision 
of  America  that  will  inspire  our  people  to 
woi^  for  themselves  and  thereby  to  work 
for  American  ideals  like  freedom  and  jus- 
tice. 

I  don't  luiow  whether  it  should  be  done  by 
our  political  leadership  or  by  a  mechanism 
outside  Government,  but  we  need  to  start 
making  plans  soon. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  major  deci- 
sion we  face:  The  need  for  a  military  strate- 
gy that  will  Insure  our  national  security  and 
still  marshal  the  support  of  a  majority  of 
the  American  people. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  one  thing:  There  is 
no  more  essential  welfare  program  ttian  an 
effective  national  defense. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  blessed  with 
enormous  military  resources,  but  this  does 
not  guarantee  our  national  security.  The 
sheer  magnitude  of  global  insUblllty  creates 
danger  to  U.S.  Interests  In  many  areas  of 
the  world.  And  we  must  cope  with  the 
steady,  unrelenting  growth  of  Soviet  mili- 
tary power. 

We  need  a  grand  strategy  and  we  need  it 
now.  It  must  be  coherent.  It  must  be  realis- 
tic. It  must  be  sufficient  to  deter  our  en- 
emies and  protect  our  friends.  And  it  must 
be  understood  by  the  American  people  and 
have  their  support. 

The  understanding  and  support  of  the 
people  is  crucial.  We  are  an  intelligent 
people.  We  will  listen  to  reason.  Surely 
there  is  a  way  to  make  the  public  aware  of 
the  importance  of  a  strong  national  defense. 
Surely  if  we  can  agree  on  a  military  strategy 
that  will  secure  our  national  defense,  one 
that  illustrates  the  need  for  increased  mili- 
tary spending,  it  will  gain  the  support  of  the 
majority. 

Too  often  debates  on  the  budget  come 
down  to  one  party  saying  that  an  entire  wel- 
fare program  can  be  funded  with  the  cost  of 
one  nuclear  submsu-ine.  or  one  B-1  bomber. 
What  a  short-sighted  view.  This  is  similar  to 
the  mother  who  neglects  getting  medical 
care  for  her  child  because  she  wants  to  use 
that  money  for  food  or  clothing.  Regardless 
whether  the  food  or  clothing  is  necessary, 
they  are  not  going  to  do  the  child  much 
good  if  he  becomes  seriously  ill.  They  will 
do  no  good  If  he  dies. 

Defense  spending  should  not  l>e  a  budget 
item  that's  del>ated  alongside  school 
lunches  or  food  stamps.  Each  should  be  de- 
lated on  its  own  merits.  Let  us  remember, 
after  all,  that  we  are  not  even  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  mother  who  must  choose  be- 
tween food  and  medical  care.  We  are  a  rich 
society.  We  are  growing  richer  all  the  time. 
We  spend  billions  on  sporting  events,  video 
games,  and  other  diversions. 

Our  total  output  devoted  to  nondefense 
uses  last  year  was  25  percent  higher  tlian  it 
was  10  years  ago.  Private  consumption  was 
almost  30  percent  higher.  Defense  spending 


in  recent  years  has  been  lower  as  a  percent- 
age of  Federal  spending  than  at  any  time  in 
the  past  three  decades.  While  our  defense 
expenditures  totaled  5.6  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  in  1981.  Soviet  de- 
fense expenditures  were  more  than  15  per- 
cent of  GNP. 

The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  we  can 
afford  all  the  defense  we  need.  Why  then  do 
so  many  believe  that  we  need  so  little? 

This  is  generally  attributed  to  the  cyncism 
resulting  from  the  Vietnam  experience. 
There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  that  if  we  have 
too  much  military  capability,  we  will  be 
more  apt  to  use  it.  This  has  been  mixed  In 
recent  years  with  growing  concern  over  nu- 
clear weapons,  particularly  the  idea  that  a 
limited  nuclear  war  might  be  waged  in 
Europe  under  certain  circumstances.  Added 
to  this  is  the  fear  raised  by  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  technology  to  many 
unstable  or  unfriendly  countries. 

But  all  of  this  does  not  explain  the  utter 
lack  of  regard  by  Americans  for  the  dangers 
facing  us  around  the  globe. 

The  number  one  danger,  of  course,  is  pre- 
sented by  the  Soviet  Union.  Taken  by  Itself, 
the  massive  buildup  in  both  nuclear  and 
conventional  arms  over  the  past  decade  is 
frightening  enough.  The  Soviet  leadership 
has  chosen  to  squeeze  the  people  to  under- 
take this  buildup.  They  have  forsaken  do- 
mestic programs  for  military  might,  major 
Investment  in  research  and  production  over 
the  past  decade,  which  have  been  accom- 
plished with  relatively  low  labor  costs,  have 
enabled  the  Soviets  to  assemble  the  largest 
military  force  of  modem  times. 

Making  this  even  more  dangerous  is  the 
fact  that  U.S.  forces  had  deteriorated  rapid- 
ly during  the  mid-1970's. 

Since  1974,  the  Soviet  Union  iias  produced 
2,000  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles  to 
our  350;  54.000  tanks  and  other  armored  ve- 
hicles to  our  11.000;  6,000  tactical  combat 
aircraft  to  our  3,000;  85  surface  warships 
compared  to  our  72;  and  61  attack  subma- 
rines to  our  27. 

WhUe  there  has  been  Improvement  In 
recent  years,  we  still  find  ourselves  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  some  areas,  particularly  in 
some  asi>ects  of  conventional  readiness.  An- 
other danger  is  that  the  Soviets  control 
major  portions  of  the  world's  supply  of  stra- 
tegic minerals,  such  as  manganese,  platinum 
group  metals,  and  cobalt.  Much  of  the  rest 
is  in  southern  Africa  or  other  unstable  re- 
gions. 

This  situation  becomes  an  outright  emer- 
gency when  one  looks  at  the  recent  activi- 
ties of  the  Soviets  and  their  puppets  around 
the  world.  With  the  help  of  the  Cubans, 
Nicaraguans,  and  Libyans,  they  are  trying 
to  take  control  of  Central  America,  a  region 
of  enormous  strategic  importance  to  the 
United  States.  Their  adventurism  in  Poland 
and  Afghanistan  Is  well  documented.  With 
the  Vietnamese,  they  have  created  havoc  in 
Southeast  Asia.  And  they  are  creeping 
slowly  back  into  the  Middle  East,  while 
maintaining  a  stranglehold  in  Angola  with 
Cuban  assistance. 

The  build-up  by  the  Soviets  has  been  ac- 
companied by  a  hugh  expansion  of  military 
capabUlties  throughout  the  Third  World, 
particularly  Soviet-controlled  countries. 
Soviet  Influence  is  almost  totally  based  on 
military  assistance.  Rarely  does  Soviet  aid 
include  non-military  assistance.  Rarely  does 
Soviet  aid  include  non-military  materials.  I 
might  add,  however,  that  this  has  begun  to 
backfire,  as  evidenced  by  the  softer  line 
taken  in  the  most  recent  meeting  of  non- 
aligned  nations.  They  recognize  that  friends 


of  the  UJS.  get  some  guns  and  a  lot  of 
butter.  Friends  of  the  Soviets  get  a  lot  of 
guns  and  no  butter. 

But  this  does  not  lessen  the  Soviet  ttireat 
for  now.  Nor  does  it  reduce  the  dangers 
poaed  by  the  likes  of  Libya,  Vietnam,  or 
Nicaragua. 

For  many  years,  military  strategy  was 
based  on  the  premise  that  we  could  fight 
"two-and-a-half  wars."  That  is.  that  we 
could  handle  two  fronts  at  one  time  and  still 
deal  with  a  minor  flareup  elsewhere.  As  de-' 
fense  spending  was  reduced  in  the  early 
1970's,  our  strategy  was  shifted  to  that  of 
"one-and-a-half-wars."  The  idea  was  that  we 
would  depend  more  heavily  on  intelligence, 
and  communications  to  allow  us  to  spot  po- 
tential threats. 

Our  strategy  now  seems  to  be  based  on 
the  possibility  of  many  fronts,  and  our  aim 
is  to  be  able  to  deal  with  many  potential 
threats  swiftly.  Now,  as  always,  the  basic 
premise  of  our  strategy  is  that  it  is  defen- 
sive, that  we  would  not  instigate  a  war. 

But  our  grand  strategy  needs  to  be  more 
clearly  defined  and  it  needs  support  from  a 
much  broader  constituency,  liie  problems 
in  the  present  situation  are  all  too  clear 
from  the  results  in  the  Republican-con- 
trolled Senate  Budget  Committee,  which 
defied  a  Republican  President  and  cut  tUs 
defense  request  In  half.  Clearly,  even  a  very 
Informed  and  well-intentioned  group  tias 
not  been  convinced  that  the  current  strate- 
gy is  well  defined  and  sound.  I'm  not  sure 
most  of  them  even  luiow  what  it  is. 

In  the  heated  partisan  atmosphere  now 
dominating  Washington,  and  the  promise  of 
even  more  partisan  posturing  in  the  coming 
election  year,  we  need  a  mechanism  outside 
the  system  to  deal  with  this  vital  point. 

We  used  Just  such  a  mechanism  to  resolve 
the  deadlock  over  social  security:  a  biparti- 
san commission  that  reports  directly  to  the 
President  and  develops  practical  options 
that  are  designed  to  appeal  to  a  majority  in 
Congress. 

I  am  tonight  urging  President  Reagan  to 
name  such  a  commission  to  develop  a  grand 
military  strategy  both  for  the  immediate 
future  and  for  the  long  run.  This  group 
should  include  all  available  former  high- 
ranking  military  commanders,  distinguished 
military  scholars,  and  a  few  key  policymak- 
ers from  each  party.  This  body  should  not 
be  dominated  by  any  one  school  of  thought 
or  any  one  ideological  strain. 

They  should  suggest  both  an  overall 
design  and  specific  strategies  for  outbreaks 
In  various  parts  of  the  world. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  chairman  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee,  I  have  had  many  an  occasion  to 
speak  with  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  other  military  experts.  It's  hard 
to  find  one  who  doesn't  feel  we  are  naked, 
when  It  comes  to  military  strategy.  The 
need  for  a  clear  vision  of  our  national  de^ 
fense  needs  has  never  been  greater.  Let's  try 
to  get  all  Americans  going  In  the  same  direc- 
tion when  it  comes  to  national  defense.  We 
need  to  do  more  than  just  point  the  way. 
We  need  to  assure  them  that  somebody 
knows  what  we'll  find  when  we  get  there. 

Thank  you.* 


MISSOURI  K.I.D.S. 
•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
Missouri  K.I.D.S.  provides  counseling, 
equipment,  and  home  modifications  to 
student  athletes  who  suffer  cata- 
strophic injuries  while  playing  their 
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sports.  Certainly,  increasing  national 
awareness  of  these  injuries  and  efforts 
to  reduce  their  incidence  is  vital. 

The  objective  of  K.I.D.S.— Missouri- 
ans  who  Kare  for  Injured  and  Dis- 
abled Students— is  to  provide  help  and 
support  to  young  people  striving  to 
cope  with  serious  injury.  On  March  11 
and  12,  thousands  of  students  from 
more  than  50  secondu7  schools  in  St. 
Louis  City.  St.  Louis  County,  St. 
Charles  County,  and  Jefferson  County 
Joined  forces  to  raise  more  than 
$25,000  for  K.I.D.S.  The  Gateway  Dis- 
trict of  the  Bfissouri  Association  of 
Student  Councils  sponsored  the  fund- 
raising  drive  as  its  principal  communi- 
ty service  project. 

It  is  an  honor  to  recognize  the  won- 
derful sense  of  purpose  and  service 
demonstrated  by  so  many  young  Mis- 
sourians.* 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  untU  10  a.m.  on  Tues- 
day. May  10.  1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kasskbaum).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  FOR  TUESDAY 
CHu>nt  roR  Roumn  morkixg  business 

TOMORROW 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, foUowing  the  recognition  of  the 
two  leaders  under  the  standing  order, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  not  to 
exceed  10:30  a.m..  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OROn  FOR  RKSmiPTION  OP  CONSIDERATION  Or 
SENATE  CONCORRENT  RESOLCTION  27,  THE 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President,  fur- 
ther. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
no  later  than  10:30  a.m.  the  Senate 
resume  the  unfinished  business. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27,  the 
budget  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  POR  RECESS  BETWEEN  1 3  NOON  AND 
1  P.M.  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President,  fi- 
nally I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  Senate  stand  in  recess  between  the 
hour  of  12  noon  and  2  p.m.  on  tomor- 
row.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

VOTE  SEQUENCE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President.  I 
believe  that  all  bases  have  been 
touched  and  all  principal  parties 
concur  that  at  the  hour  of  2  p.m.  to- 
morrow there  will  be  three  rollcall 
votes  in  sequence  with  5  minutes  of 
debate  to  be  equally  divided  between 
each  vote. 

Has  that  been  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  that  has  been 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  has  been  covered 
under  a  previous  order. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  think  that  was  cov- 
ered under  a  previous  order.  I  think 
what  was  not  covered  was  the  number 
of  votes  to  be  had. 

So,  there  will  be  three  rollcall  votes 
beginning  at  2  p.m. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Madam  President,  will 
the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  What  are  those  three 
votes?  Do  we  have  that  list  handy? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  three  votes  on 
which  we  have  the  yeas  and  nays  or- 
dered are  the  Pryor  amendment  No.  1, 
the  Pryor  amendment  No.  2,  and  the 
Nunn-Jackson  amendment. 

May  I  suggest  to  my  friend  from  Ar- 
kansas we  will  return  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  resolution  at  10:30  a.m.. 
and  do  not  go  into  recess  until  12 
noon.  There  will  be  an  hour-and-a-half 
for  debate  prior  to  the  time  we  recon- 
vene after  recess  at  2  p.m.  at  which 
time  the  votes  are  stacked. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  on  the 
Pryor  amendment  No.  1  there  are  66 
minutes  remaining  and  under  the 
Pryor  amendment  No.  2  there  are  80 
minutes  remaining. 

Obviously,  \Vi  hours  will  not  accom- 
modate all  of  that  time  which  means 
that  in  a  fortunate  way  the  time  could 
be  reduced  in  that  timeframe.  That  is 
my  understanding. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  wish  to  say  to  both 
the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  that  I 
have  no  intention  of  taking  all  that 
time  for  all  those  amendments.  I 
assume  most  of  the  time  on  those 
amendments  will  be  taken  perhaps  in 
answering  questions  from  collegues  on 


the  floor  in  trying  to  explain  the 
points.  As  far  as  making  a  speech 
about  or  in  behalf  of  those  two  amend- 
ments,   I    have    already    made    the 

speeches. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  first  vote  will  be 
on  the  Nunn-Jackson  amendment,  and 
there  is  provision  that  there  will  be  5 
minutes  intervening  between  the 
other  votes  that  are  stacked  in  that 
post-2  p.m.  period.  So  there  is  a  short 
period  for  debate. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  TOWER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  now  stand  in  recess  pursuant 
to  the  previous  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  6:22  p.m..  recessed  until  10 
a.m..  Tuesday.  May  10. 1983. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  9,  1983: 

Department  op  State 

Richard  B.  Stone,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  Ambassador  at  Large. 

Department  op  Justice 
D.  Lowell  Jensen,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Associ- 
ate Attorney  General,  vice  Rudolph  Giu- 
liani. 

Department  op  Labor 

Ford  Barney  Ford,  of  California,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  vice  Malcolm  R. 
Lovell,  Jr.,  resigned. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
Jane  E.  M.  Holt,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  a  term  expiring  De- 
cember 31.  1985.  vice  Reginald  E.  GUllam, 
Jr.,  resigned. 

Farm  Credit  Administration 
Paul  I.  Enns.  of  California,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board, 
Farm  Credit  Administration,  for  a  term  ex- 
piring March  31,  1989.  vice  Edgar  C.  Ruther- 
ford, term  expired. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Herman  O.  Thomason,  467-32- 
7534FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
CONSOLIDATION 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

opnuMois 

IM  THE  HOUSE  Or  RXPRBSEMTATIVBS 

Monday,  May  9.  1983 
•  hit.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  along  with  two  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  introducing  the  adminis- 
tration's bill  to  consolidate  existing 
Federal  programs  for  vocational  and 
adult  education  into  a  single,  modified 
block  grant  to  the  States.  As  Senator 
Hatch  noted  when  he  introduced  this 
legislation  (S.  1039)  in  the  other  body, 
this  bill  can  be  considered  a  modified 
block  grant: 

Because  while  it  consolidates  the  funding 
of  two  separate  programs  into  a  single  au- 
thorization, complete  discretion  as  to  bow 
much  money  will  go  into  these  programs  Is 
not  left  entirely  with  the  SUtes  as  would  be 
the  case  were  this  legislation  to  be  a  block 
grant  In  the  true  sense  of  the  term. 

In  addition,  the  adult  education 
component  still  maintains  its  basic 
identity  as  an  adult  literacy  program 
rather  than  a  skill  development  or  job- 
training  program.  The  bill  would,  how- 
ever, consolidate  the  administration 
of,  and  advisory  boards  for,  vocational 
education  and  adult  education  at  the 
national.  State,  and  local  levels. 

Except  for  changes  in  style  and 
format  the  only  major  difference  be- 
tween this  bill  and  the  one  that  Sena- 
tor Hatch  introduced  is  that  my  bill 
applies  section  431  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act— providing 
for  the  right  of  congressional  review 
and  disapproval  of  Education  Depart- 
ment regulations— to  this  new  pro- 
gram. 

As  our  colleagues  must  know,  the 
current  vocational  and  adult  education 
laws  and  regiUations  have  been  char- 
acterized as  extremely  complicated,  in- 
trustive.  suid  biuxlensome  to  State  and 
local  officials.  The  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  vastly  simplify  the 
current  laws  while  sharpening  the 
Federal  focus  on  such  priorities  as  eco- 
nomic development  and  adult  retrain- 
ing. The  provision  in  this  bill  for  eco- 
nomic development  and  skilled  work 
force  training  is  in  keeping  with  the 
needs  and  trends  of  the  1980's  and  is 
designed,  I  feel,  to  compliment  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act  signed  into 
law  last  October  by  President  Reagan. 

I  think  the  legislation  also  provides 
an  appropriate  balance  l)etween  speci- 
ficity and  flexibility.  While  the  bill 
earmarks  funds  for  certain  national 
priorities  such  as  programs  for  the 


handicapped,  it  also  permits  States 
the  discretion  to  shift  22  percent  of 
the  funds  among  the  targeted  State 
programs— economic  development  and 
skilled  work  force  training;  strength- 
ening State  and  local  systems  of  voca- 
tional education;  and  adult  basic  edu- 
cation. 

While  I  laud  the  administration  for 
coming  forward  with  such  a  creative, 
positive,  and  serious  proposal  which 
vastly  improves  on  the  version  pro- 
posed to  the  last  Congress.  I  do  have 
several  concerns  which  I  feel  should 
be  addressed  during  the  hearings  on 
this  legislation.  For  example,  certain 
of  the  proposed  conforming  amend- 
ments made  to  the  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  (JTPA)  may  have  the  im- 
intended  effect  of  hampering  rather 
than  facilitating  the  coordination  of 
all  training  programs  through  the 
statewide  coordinating  mechanism  es- 
tablished under  JTPA.  This  aspect  of 
the  bill  will  have  to  be  thoroughly  re- 
viewed by  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee. 

Another  example  of  a  legitimate 
concern  Is.  I  feel,  the  dangerous  prece- 
dent of  placing  vocational  education 
State  advisory  councils  at  the  mercy  of 
the  very  State  education  agencies  they 
are  designed  to  monitor  and  evaluate. 
One  can  easily  envision  how  such  an 
advisory  council  would  lose  its  inde- 
pendence if  its  funding  were  to  depend 
solely  on  a  decision  by  the  State  edu- 
cation agency. 

I  will  also  be  interested  in  hearing 
from  witnesses  representing  organiza- 
tions and  individuals  currently  pro- 
tected by  the  series  of  earmarked 
fimding  provisions  in  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.  My  question  is  whether 
we  can  ever  reconcile  the  need  for  rea- 
sonable legislative  flexibUity  with  the 
demand  for  specifically  designating 
funds  for  certain  Federal  priorities. 

I  look  forward  to  prompt  and  fruit- 
ful hearings  on  this  bill.  It  is  a  serious 
proposal  and  one  that  is  worthy  of 
careful  consideration  by  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  as  it  grapples 
with  the  task  of  stengthening  voca- 
tional and  adult  education  so  that 
they  can  play  an  enhanced  role  in  the 
economic  revitalization  of  the  United 
States. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  of  the 
bill  foUows: 

Vocational  and  Adult  Education  Consoli- 
dation Act  Sbction-by-Section  Analysis 
part  a— general  purposes 

Section  101  establishes  the  purpose  of  the 
Act  as  the  authorization  of  State  and  na- 
tional programs  which  will  promote  eco- 
nomic development  by  addressing  the  needs 


of  youth  and  adults  in  all  communities  for 
vocational  education,  strengthening  State 
and  local  systems  of  vocational  education, 
enhancing  equal  opportimlties  in  vocational 
education  for  all  students,  overcoming  sex 
stereotyping  and  sex  bias  in  vocational  edu- 
cation, addressing  the  national  need  of  em- 
ployers for  a  skilled  and  literate  workforce, 
addressing  the  training  needs  of  displaced 
workers,  assisting  adults  to  acquire  basic 
skills  needed  to  function  in  society,  and  as- 
sisting adults  to  continue  their  education  to 
at  least  the  level  of  completion  of  secondary 
schooL  An  additional  intention  is  that 
States  participating  in  programs  under  the 
Act  be  afforded  broad  discretionary  author- 
ity In  planning,  developing,  administering, 
and  operating  these  programs. 

Section  102  authorizes  for  this  Act  such 
siuns  as  are  necessary  for  fiscal  yean  1984 
through  1988.  It  further  provides  for  ex- 
penditure of  funds  appropriated  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act. 

Section  103  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
set  aside,  for  National  Programs,  up  to  5 
percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  the 
Act.  Any  funds  set  aside  wUl  be  available  for 
obligation  and  expenditure  without  regard 
to  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they  are  appro- 
priated. 

Section  104  prescribes  a  method  for  allot- 
ting funds  to  the  States.  Funds  are  to  be  al- 
lotted on  the  basis  of  population  and 
number  of  unemployed  persons  in  three  age 
cohorts  and  inverse  per  capita  Income.  No 
SUte  may  receive  less  than  $100,000.  (If 
funds  are  not  available  to  satisfy  this  re- 
quirement, allotments  to  States  shall  be  re- 
duced proportionately.) 

Section  105  describes  the  requirement  of  a 
Proposed  Use  Report  that  a  State  must 
submit  to  the  Secretary  in  order  to  partici- 
pate in  programs  funded  under  Part  B.  Th« 
report  must  designate  a  single  State  agency 
that  is  responsible  for  the  administration  or 
supervision  of  the  administration  of  Part  B 
programs.  It  will  describe  the  goals  the 
State  will  seek  to  achieve,  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  individuals  to  be  served,  how  the 
Federal  funds  will  be  used,  how  the  funds 
will  be  distributed  within  the  State,  and  the 
anticipated  results.  It  will  further  describe 
how  the  State  will  provide  vocational  educa- 
tion students  with  access  to  basic  skills  in- 
struction, how  equal  opportunity  in  voca- 
tional education  will  be  enhanced  for  all 
students,  how  the  State  will  address  sex 
stereotyping  and  sex  bias  in  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  how  the  State  job  training  co- 
ordinating councils  and  private  industry 
councils  or  other  private  sector  representa- 
tives will  be  involved  in  plaiming  and  carry- 
ing out  vocational  programs.  The  report  will 
Include  assurances  regarding  proper  admin- 
istration, fiscal  control,  fund  accounting, 
submission  of  reports,  participation  of  pri- 
vate school  students,  and  meeting  the  basic 
education  needs  of  adults.  Finally,  the 
report  will  contain  an  assessment  of  pro- 
grams and  projects  supported  during  the 
most  recently  completed  program  year. 
Prior  to  submission,  the  report  will  be  made 
pubUc  in  the  State. 

Section  106  provides  for  State  audit  of  ac- 
tivities funded  under  Part  B. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifie*  statemena  or  insertions  wiiich  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  tlie  floor. 
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Sectkm  107  requires  that  the  Secretary 
submit  an  *npii«.i  report  to  Congress  on  the 
status  of  vocational  and  adult  education  in 
the  Nation. 

Section  IM  esUblishes  a  National  Adviso- 
ry Council  on  Vocational  and  Adult  Educa- 
tion, with  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Section  109  makes  certain  sections  of  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Act  applica- 
ble to  programs  conducted  under  this  Act. 

PAKT  B— STATE  PROGBAMS 

Section  120  sUtes  that  the  Secretary  shall 
make  granU  to  the  States  (in  accordance 
with  Section  104)  for  establishing,  expand- 
ing, and  improving  vocational  education 
programs  and  for  supporting  adult  educa- 
tion programs.  A  State  may  set  aside  that 
portion  of  the  grant  required  for  State  ad- 
ministration. Of  the  remainder,  at  least  30 
percent  must  be  used  for  programs  and 
projects  under  Subpart  1  (Economic  Devel- 
opment and  SkUled  Workforce  Training),  at 
least  30  percent  for  programs  and  projects 
under  Subpart  2  (Strengthening  State  and 
Local  Systems  of  Vocational  Education), 
and  at  least  13  percent  for  programs  and 
projects  under  Subpart  3  (Adult  Basic  Edu- 
cation). Funds  under  this  part  may  be  used 
to  pay  for  up  to  half  of  the  administrative 
expenses  at  the  local  level.  Funds  may  be 
used  to  pay  for  State  or  local  advisory  coun- 
cils, but  not  for  stipends  or  construction. 

Section  121  provides  that  SUtes  may  use 
funds  under  this  part  directly  or  to  make 
grants  or  enter  Into  contracts  with  other  eli- 
gible recipients  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  programs  and  projects  under  Part  B. 

Section  122  states  the  purpose  of  Subpart 

1  as  supporting  Economic  £>evelopment  and 
Skilled  Workforce  Training  programs  and 
projects.  Training  conducted  under  this 
Subpart  must  correspond  to  specific  State 
or  local  economic  needs  or  plans. 

Section  123  describes  the  types  of  activi- 
ties that  may  be  funded  under  Subpart  1,  in- 
cluding retraining  persons  whose  jobs  have 
been  lost  or  jeopardized  by  technological  or 
economic  change;  training  for  skilled  occu- 
pations needed  to  revitalize  business  and  in- 
dustries that  are  essential  to  State  or  local 
economic  well-being:  training  for  skilled  oc- 
cupations which  are  needed  to  attract  the 
entry  of  new  businesses  into  a  State  or  com- 
munity: related  research,  curriculum  devel- 
opment, and  instructor  training:  and  train- 
ing in  entrepreneurship.  In  conducting 
these  activities,  recipients  shall  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  needs  of  persons  who 
have  lost  their  jobs  or  whose  jobs  are  jeop- 
ardized by  technological  or  economic 
change. 

Section  124  states  the  purpose  of  Subpart 

2  as  supporting  programs,  projects,  services, 
and  activities  for  Strengthening  State  and 
Local  Systems  of  Vocational  Edcucatlon. 

Section  125  requires  each  State,  In  using 
Its  Subpart  2  funds,  to  set  aside  at  least  15 
percent  for  the  special  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped and  to  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  and  the  lim- 
ited-English-proflcient.  Allowable  expendi- 
tures under  this  subpart  Include  joint  pro- 
grams with  business,  industry,  and  labor, 
support  services  (except  for  stipends)  for 
homemakers  and  single  heads  of  house- 
holds: programs  designed  to  reduce  sex 
stereotyping  and  sex  bias  in  vocational  edu- 
cation: cooperative  and  work-study  pro- 
grams; remedial  instruction  in  basic  skills: 
acquisition  or  replacement  of  equipment; 
consumer  and  homemaking  education:  and 
student  organizations. 
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Section  126  states  the  purpose  of  Subpart 
3  as  supporting  programs,  projects,  services, 
and  activities  in  Adult  Basic  Education. 

Section  127  describes  the  types  of  activi- 
ties that  may  be  supported  under  Subpart  3. 
These  include  programs  for  the  institution- 
alized such  as  persons  who  are  incarcerated 
or  confined  to  treatment  facilities,  programs 
for  adults  in  rural  or  urban  areas  with  high 
rates  of  unemployment,  and  high  school 
equivalency  programs.  States  are  to  give 
particular  consideration  to  the  special  needs 
of  immigrants  and  other  limited-English- 
proficient  adults. 

PAKT  C— HATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Section  130  authorizes  and  requires  the 
Secretary  to  use  funds  reserved  under  Sec- 
tion 103(a)  to  support  any  or  all  activities 
authorized  by  sections  131.  132.  133,  and 
134. 

Section  131  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  research,  develop  programs,  collect 
and  disseminate  information,  and  develop 
State  and  local  leadership  in  vocational  and 
adult  education.  The  Secretary  is  also  au- 
thorized to  support  a  National  Center  for 
Research  in  Vocational  and  Adult  educa- 
tion. 

Section  132  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
make  contracts,  grants  and  cooperative 
agreements  with  Indian  tribes  and  organiza- 
tions for  vocational  and  adult  education  pro- 
grams and  projects  consistent  with  tribal 
economic  development  plans. 

Section  133  authorizes  support  of  the  Na- 
tional Occupational  Information  Coordinat- 
ing Committee  established  under  the  Job 
Training  Partnership  Act. 

Section  134  authorizes  activities  of  Pro- 
gram Improvement  for  Meeting  National 
Skilled  Workforce  Needs.  These  may  in- 
clude exemplary  job-training  programs  for 
persons  who  have  lost  their  jobs  or  whose 
Jobs  are  Jeopardized  by  technological  or  eco- 
nomic change;  demonstration  programs  de- 
signed to  reduce  sex  stereotyping  and  sex 
bias  In  vocational  education;  model  or  dem- 
onstration training  programs;  collaborative 
programs.  Including  employment  and  train- 
ing programs,  with  business,  industry,  and 
labor  and  with  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
government;  programs  designed  to  expand 
the  use  of  volunteers  in  providing  vocational 
and  adult  education;  activities  in  the  areas 
of  rural  vocational  and  adult  education  and 
nual  family  education;  and  special  training 
programs  and  projects  designed  to  address 
critical  shortages  of  skilled  workers  which 
the  Nation  requires. 

PART  D— DETIIf  ITIONS 

Section  140  provides  definitions  for  a 
number  of  terms  used  in  the  Act. 

PART  B— CONPORMINC  AMKNDMENTS  REPEALS; 
EPFBCTTVX  DATE 

Section  150  would  make  a  number  of  con- 
forming amendments  to  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act. 

Section  151  repeals  the  Adult  Education 
Act  (except  Section  316)  and  the  Vocational 
Education  Act.  The  effective  date  of  this 
Act  is  July  1,  1984.* 
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of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
Thursday,  April  28.  1983,  for  roll  call 
Nos.  72  and  74.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  "yea"  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  13,  (»ailng  for  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  and  re- 
du(^ons  in  nuclear  weapons;  AuConf 's 
preferential  motion,  roll  call  No.  72; 
and  "yea"  on  the  amendment  to  call 
for  the  maintenance  of  essential 
equivalence  in  overall  nuclear  capabili- 
ties both  now  and  in  the  future,  roll 
caU  No.  74.« 


THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
PARTICIPATION  ACT  OP  1983 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  DAN  IMARRIOn 

OP  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9. 1983 

•  Mr.   MARRIOTT.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 
was  unable  to  be  present  on  the  floor 


HON.  LYNN  MARTIN 

OP  IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  9,  1983 

•  Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  year  1982  was  a  trying 
year  for  small  business.  Statistics 
clearly  indicate  the  effects  of  the 
recent  recession.  On  a  brighter  note, 
however,  1982  was  a  legislatively  good 
year  for  small  business  concerns. 
While  some  battles  were  lost,  others 
were  decided  more  favorably  for  entre- 
preneurs. Included  within  this  legisla- 
tive scorecard  are: 

The  Small  Business  Innovation  and 
Development  Act  of  1982— channels 
$45  million  worth  of  Federal  research 
and  development  to  small  hi-tech 
firms  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  about  10 
times  that  amount  through  fiscal  year 
1987; 

The  Export  Trading  Company  Act- 
enables  small  and  medium  sized  firms 
to  better  compete  in  foreign  markets; 

The  Prompt  Payment  Act— requires 
the  Federal  Government  t<i  pay  its 
bills  on  time  or  face  interest  penalties, 
particularly  helping  small  firms  which 
do  business  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; 

Tax  Code  reform  for  subchapter  S 
corporations— makes  it  easier  for  new, 
small  corporations  to  take  advantage 
of  limited  personal  liability  for  corpo- 
rate debts  while  being  subject  to  indi- 
vidual income  tax. 

The  legislative  wish  list  for  small 
business  concerns,  nonetheless,  contin- 
ues in  this  session  of  Congress.  I,  for 
one,  am  well  aware  that  the  role  of 
small  business  in  economic  recovery  is 
too  important  to  brush  aside  these 
concerns. 

The  national  significance  of  small 
business  is  best  understood  in  its  func- 
tion as  an  employer  and  as  a  producer: 
14  million  small  and  Independent  busi- 
nesses employ  58  percent  of  all  private 
sector  jobs  and  support  100  million 
people;  97  percent  of  all  businesses  are 
small  businesses;  over  80  percent  of 
new  jobs  created  in  the  private  sector 
are  from  small  business;  small  firms 
produce  2.5  times  as  many  innovations 
as  large  firms  relative  to  the  number 
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of  people  employed  and  they  bring 
these  products  to  market  almost  a 
year  ahead  of  their  larger  counterpart. 

The  role  of  small  business  is  just  as 
important  to  Illinois'  economy.  Its 
contribution  to  Illinois  mirrors  that 
nationwide:  Illinois  ranks  fourth 
among  the  top  10  States  which  togeth- 
er accoimt  for  55  percent  of  all  U.S. 
business  establishments;  99.4  percent 
of  Illinois'  businesses  are  small  estab- 
lishments; Illinois'  200.000  plus  small 
businesses  employ  83  percent  of  the 
State's  work  force;  Illinois  ranks  first 
in  agricultural  exports  and  third  in  ag- 
ricultural and  manufacturing  exports 
combined,  a  marketing  avenue  impor- 
tant to  small  business. 

The  voice  of  small  business  has  been 
heard  clearly  both  on  the  State  and 
national  levels.  It,  therefore,  is  fitting 
that  the  week  of  May  8  through  May 
14  be  designated  "Small  Business 
Week."  Even  more  appropriate  is  its 
slogan:  "There's  no  business  like  small 
business."  I  proudly  join  in  the  song  of 
small  business. 

In  honor  of  the  contribution  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  to  the  economy,  par- 
ticularly small  business,  today  I  intro- 
duced the  Small  Business  Participa- 
tion Act  of  1983.  My  legislation  will  re- 
affirm and  strengthen  the  Federal 
Government's  commitment  to  private 
enterprise  through  the  purchase  of 
goods  and  services. 

For  too  long  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  assumed  and  retained  func- 
tions that  can  be  handled  more  effi- 
ciently by  the  private  sector.  While 
Federal  procurement  policy  has  sup- 
ported reliance  on  the  private  sector 
for  needed  goods  and  services,  Govern- 
ment practices  time  and  time  again 
have  done  otherwise.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Participation  Act  of  1983  will  pro- 
vide the  now-lacldng  legislative  man- 
date needed  for  a  consistent  and  uni- 
form effort. 

At  a  time  when  small  business  is 
struggling,  it  is  ludicrous  for  our  Gov- 
ernment to  compete  for  the  very  busi- 
ness so  important  to  small  business.  In 
fact,  a  1980  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration citizen  task  force  stated  that 
the  biggest  threat  to  small  business  in 
Government  procurement  was  compe- 
tition by  the  Government  itself. 

It  is  simply  nonsensical  not  to  effi- 
ciently utilize  private  enterprise.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  esti- 
mated that  a  contracting  out  policy  by 
the  Federal  Government  could  save 
$335  million  in  the  first  year  and  over 
$800  million  in  later  years.  An  exam- 
ple of  proven  savings,  ironically,  is  the 
U.S.  Army  which  shifted  61  operations 
to  private  enterprise  from  1979  to 
1981.  resulting  in  savings  of  $312.4  mil- 
lion. Had  these  operations  been  per- 
formed in-house.  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer would  have  been  50  percent 
more.  Not  only  can  similar  efforts  save 
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millions,  they  also  create  much  needed 
tax  revenue  for  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. For  instance,  a  firm  which  em- 
ploys 200  persons  and  grosses  $10  mil- 
lion annually  would  return  $1.17  mU- 
lion  in  taxes  each  year  to  the  three 
government  levels  if  its  services  were 
contracted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

The  time  has  come  to  question 
whether  or  not  the  11,000  various  com- 
mercial and  industrial  tjrpe  fimctions 
performed  by  the  Federal  Government 
can  be  provided  more  effectively  by 
the  private  sector.  The  time  has  come 
to  strengthen  our  commitment  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  channel  the  esti- 
mated $2  billion  in  annual  contract  ac- 
tivity to  the  private  sector.  The  time 
has  come  to  halt  inefficient  Govern- 
ment activity  and  get  a  better  value 
for  our  tax  dollar. 

I  am  confident  the  Small  Business 
Participation  Act  of  1983  can  go  far  in 
securing  the  proper  role  of  private  en- 
terprise in  the  Government's  use  of 
goods  and  services.  Following  is  the 
text  of  my  private  enterprise  legisla- 
tion: 

H  J.  Rb8.  262 

To  clarify  and  reaffirm  that  it  is  the  basic 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  rely  on  the  competitive  private 
enterprise  system  to  provide  needed  goods 
and  services 

Whereas  it  is  the  function  of  Government 
to  establish  Federal  policies  and  manage 
Federal  programs  established  by  or  pursu- 
ant to  law; 

Whereas  it  is  the  function  of  private  en- 
terprise system,  which  is  the  primary  source 
of  national  economic  strength,  to  provide 
goods  and  services  needed  in  that  endeavor; 

Whereas  optimum  efficiency,  economy, 
and  productivity  can  be  achieved  if  the  Gov- 
ernment relies  on  competitive  procurements 
from  private  enterprise  for  its  needed  goods 
and  services: 

Whereas  small  business  is  a  key  element 
in  the  private  enterprise  system  and  should 
be  heavily  relied  on  for  providing  goods  and 
services  to  the  Govenunent;  and 

Whereas  in  a  democratic  free  enterprise 
system,  the  Government  should  not  com- 
pete with  its  citizens:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Reaoived  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  it  is  the  gener- 
al policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  rely  on  competitive  private  enter- 
prise to  supply  the  products  and  services  it 
needs  whenever  competitive  industry  prices 
for  such  products  and  services  are  available. 
These  policies  shall  be  administered  by  the 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
in  coordination  with  the  Administrator. 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy,  and 
the  Administrator,  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

Sac.  2.  This  resolution  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Business  Participation  Act  of 
1983".« 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANA'nON 


HON.  BEN  ERDREICH 

OP  AIiftBAMfl 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  9,  1983 

•  Mr.  ERDREICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  9.  1983.  during  the  initial  votes 
taken  by  the  House.  I  was  en  route 
from  my  district.  Unfortunately,  due 
to  a  meeting  scheduled  this  morning 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  I  was  unable  to 
cast  a  vote  on  four  bills.  Had  I  not 
been  detained  on  district  business  I 
would  have  cast  my  votes  as -follows: 
"aye"  for  HJl.  2357,  HJl.  2173.  and  S. 
653.« 


NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  FREEZE 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OPCALIPOBIIIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9.  1983 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  illness 
forced  me  to  be  absent  from  the  House 
on  Wednesday,  May  4,  and  thus  I  re- 
grettably missed  voting  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  13.  calling  for  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  and  re- 
ductions in  nuclear  weapons. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 13  this  year,  as  well  as  a  sponsor 
of  the  similar  resolution  in  the  last 
Congress,  I  would,  of  course,  have 
voted  for  it  had  I  tieen  present  and 
would  have  continued  to  vote  against 
any  amendments  aimed  at  weakening 
the  resolution. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  by 
the  House  may  well  come  to  be  regard- 
ed as  an  epochal  decision.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. It  tells  the  executive  branch— as 
well  as  our  friends  and  foes  in  other 
nations— that  this  House  wants  an  end 
to  the  nuclear  arms  race  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  threat  nuclear  weapons 
pose  to  our  existence. 

E>espite  the  significance  of  the  vote, 
however,  much  more  needs  to  l>e  done 
both  by  us  in  the  House  and  by  the 
dedicated  men  and  women  throughout 
the  United  States  who  campaigned  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  13. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  military 
spending  recommendations  by  this  ad- 
ministration greatly  exceed  what  is 
necessary  to  protect  our  security.  As 
Members  of  the  House,  we  have  oppor- 
tunities to  reduce  those  programs  and 
we  should  do  so.  I  hope,  too,  that  the 
great  nimil>ers  of  Americans  who  cam- 
paigned for  the  freeze  resolution  wiU 
campaign  equally  hard  for  military 
spending  reductions. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  also  mtist 
come  to  grips  with  the  fact  that  our 
world  becomes  ever  more  dangerous 
the  longer  that  American  leaders  and 
Soviet  leaders  fail  to  find  common 
ground. 
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Not  too  many  years  ago.  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  were  In  a 
period  of  d«taite.  We  had  arrived  at 
many  agreements  and  it  appeared  as 
though  we  would  arrive  at  many  more. 
There  were  exchanges  at  a  cultural 
and  political  level,  there  was  increas- 
ing trade  and  there  were  strong  indica- 
tions, exemplified  by  growing  niunbers 
of  emigrants  from  the  U.S.S.R..  that 
scMne  of  the  Internal  restraints  by 
Soviet  authorities  were  being  eased. 

Detente  collapsed  in  December  1979 
when  Soviet  troops  marched  into  Af- 
ghanistan and  we  responded  with  a 
series  of  measures,  including  a  decision 
to  forgo  ratification  of  the  SALT  II 
Treaty.  Since  the  advent  of  the 
Reagan  administration  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
t7.SjS  Jl.  have  worsened. 

It  Is  now  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  this 
administration  to  stop  its  strident 
characterizations  of  the  Government 
of  the  U.S.SJI.  as  evil  incarnate.  In- 
stead, it  must  begin  serious  negotia- 
tions on  a  variety  of  issues  and  recog- 
nize that  in  order  for  the  world  to  sur- 
vive and  prosper,  the  two  most  power- 
ful nations  in  history  must  leam  to 
exist  peacefully  and  constructively 
with  each  other.* 
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As  we  celebrate  this  event  it  is  good 
to  reflect  on  those  wonderful  spiritu- 
als and  the  symbols  of  freedom  and 
hope  that  are  so  beautifully  ex- 
pressed.* 


NEWARK  IS  THE  GOSPEL  MUSIC 
CAPITAL  OP  NEW  JERSEY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  ifzw  jERsrr 

m  THK  HOUSE  OF  RXPRSSKNTATTVaS 

Monday,  May  9, 1983 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pride  that  I  recognize  my 
home  city  of  Newark  as  the  gospel 
music  capital  of  New  Jersey.  Tomor- 
row, May  10.  Mayor  Kenneth  Gibson 
will  issue  this  proclamation,  and  will 
also  designate  the  week  of  June  14  to 
21  as  "Gospel  Music  Week." 

As  many  of  us  are  aware,  gospel 
music  represents  the  first  truly  Ameri- 
can form  of  music.  The  orginal  spiritu- 
als created  by  the  slaves  were  a  combi- 
nation of  African  and  Ehiropean  musi- 
cal styles  together  with  an  originality 
that  can  only  be  called  American.  In 
addition,  they  Incorporated  symbolic 
lyrics  as  expressions  of  hope  and  a 
better  day.  Those  beautiful  songs  have 
lasted  and  have  been  given  new  mean- 
ing throughout  our  history. 

The  city  of  Newark  has  been  one  of 
the  great  leaders  in  the  promotion, 
study,  and  appreciation  of  gospel 
music.  I  would  especially  like  to  recog- 
nise Prof.  Albert  J.  Lewis  of  Newark, 
who  is  the  president  and  foimder  of 
the  World  Gospel  Music  Association. 
Professor  Lewis  has  worked  tirelessly 
to  bring  the  Joy  of  goqiel  music  to  the 
citizens  of  Newark  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  He  is  to  be  commended  for 
his  outstanding  efforts  in  fostering 
worldwide  appreciation  of  gospel 
music 


TRIBUTE  TO  ELUAH  ROGERS 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OP  THK  DISTRICT  OT  COLUMBIA 
nr  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKHTATIVES 

Monday.  May  9, 1983 

•  Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  13,  the  many  friends  of  Elijah 
"Baby"  Rogers  will  gather  to  honor 
and  roast  his  4  years  of  service  as  city 
administrator  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. He  will  be  leaving  public  serv- 
ice on  May  27. 

Mr.  Rogers,  a  native  of  Orlando, 
Fla.,  attended  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  in  Orlando.  Fla.,  Thereaf- 
ter, he  acquired  a  B.A.  degree  from 
South  Carolina  State  College.  Orange- 
burg, S.C.  Mr.  Rogers  has  earned  a 
master's  degree  in  social  work  and  a 
master  of  arts  degree  with  concentra- 
tion in  urban  administration,  both 
from  Howard  University. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  appointed  city  ad- 
ministrator of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  December  29,  1978.  Since  July 
1976.  Mr.  Rogers  served  as  city  manag- 
er for  the  city  of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  and 
was  responsible  for  the  supervision  of 
16  departments  and  preparation  of  the 
city's  annual  budget. 

Mr.  Rogers  came  to  Berkeley  in  July 
1974  as  assistant  city  manager.  Prior 
to  coming  to  Berkeley,  Mr.  Rogers 
served  as  assistant  city  manager  for 
administration  and  assistant  to  the 
city  manager  for  general  administra- 
tion for  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va. 
Prior  to  serving  as  Richmond's  assist- 
ant to  the  city  manager  in  January 
1972,  Mr.  Rogers  was  chief  of  staff, 
city  manager's  office,  Bowie,  Md.  Mr. 
Rogers  served  with  the  National 
Urban  League  as  a  field  representative 
and  assistant  director  of  Federal  pro- 
gams.  Mr.  Rogers  has  also  served  as 
consiiltant  to  several  national  organi- 
zations. He  is  an  author  of  several  arti- 
cles in  the  field  of  public  administra- 
tion. 

Since  his  appointment  as  city  admin- 
istrator of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Mr.  Rogers  has  been  recognized  for  his 
outstanding  performance  in  managing 
on-going  District  finances  and  for 
bringing  order  to  the  formerly  chaotic 
accounting  records  and  practices  of 
one  of  our  Nation's  major  cities.  In 
fiscal  1981,  for  example,  his  insistence 
upon  stringent  financial  management 
made  an  added  $68  million  available 
for  reducing  an  accumulated  $377  mll- 
Uon  deficit  to  $309  million.  This 
achievement  is  even  more  remarkable 
when  one  considers  the  difficult  con- 
trol systems  and  to  constant  vigilance 
in  the  fiscal  arena  has  produced  im- 
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presslve  benefits  for  District  of  Colimi- 
bla  citizens  and  taxpayers  alike. 

Mr.  Rogers  is  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national City  Management  Association 
and  recently  served  as  chairperson  of 
the  Alameda  City-County  Manage- 
ment Association.  He  was  the  recipient 
of  the  1979  distinguished  alumnus 
award  at  South  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege. Orangeburg.  S.C.  He  also  re- 
ceived the  1981  community  services 
award  from  Howard  University  School 
of  Social  Work.  He  served  as  chairper- 
son of  the  International  City  Manage- 
ment Association's  Minority  Executive 
Placement  Board  of  1974-79,  and  is 
vice  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Council  of  Governments. 
Mr.  Rogers  also  serves  on  the  Board  of 
Public  Executive  Institutes,  Inc.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia  have  been  served  well  by  Mr. 
Rogers.  He  will  continue,  however,  to 
advise  the  mayor.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
period  of  criticism  of  public  servants, 
Mr.  Rogers  is  another  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  a  committed  and  competent 
government  employee.  He  will  surely 
be  missed.* 


HAPPY  BIRTHDAY.  HENRY 
GONZALEZ 


HON.  BRUCE  A.  MORRISON 

OP  COMMBUTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  3.  1983 

•  Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  today  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  wish  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  the  Honorable 
Henry  Gonzalez,  a  happy  birthday 
and  to  congratulate  him  for  his  many 
years  of  dedicated  work. 

Although  the  rewards  of  this  office 
are  great,  few  of  our  fellow  citizens  un- 
derstand the  many  sacrifices  that 
Members  of  Congress  must  make  in 
carrying  out  their  obligations.  The 
gentleman  has  been  making  those  sac- 
rifices for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  his 
district,  the  State  of  Texas,  and  this 
great  country  for  more  than  two  dec- 
ades now  and  for  that  we  all  owe  him 
our  gratitude. 

During  his  tenure,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  been  a  champion  of 
minorities  and  the  poor.  He  has 
fought  for  a  decent  standard  of  living 
for  all  and.  in  doing  so.  has  made  the 
American  dream  a  reality  for  many  of 
our  fellow  citizens.  As  chairman  and 
longtime  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  has  been  a  tireless  leader 
and  advocate  for  progressive  policies 
designed  to  fulfill  our  goal  of  provid- 
ing that  all  Americans  have  access  to 
safe,  decent,  and  affordable  living  ac- 
commodations. 

Last,  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from     Texas     for     the     tremendous 
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amount  of  assistance  and  guidance 
that  he  has  given  me  as  a  freshman 
Member  of  the  House  on  its  Housing 
Subcommittee.  I  have  enjoyed  woiUng 
with  him  over  the  past  4  months  and 
very  much  look  forward  to  woildng 
with  him  In  the  future. 
Hm>py  birthday.  Hbiiht.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  FREDERICK  C. 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OPmCHIOAll 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  HKPRE8SHTATIVES 

Monday.  May  9, 1983 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  special  tribute  to  a  re- 
markable man  who  resides  In  my  dis- 
trict. Mr.  Frederick  C.  Hammer.  Bfr. 
Hammer  is  a  native  of  Upland.  Nebr.. 
but  since  his  move  to  Saginaw.  Mich., 
in  1950.  he  has  risen  to  a  stature 
within  our  community  of  which  few 
people  can  boast. 

Today,  as  Fred  Hammer  prepares  to 
retire  as  director  of  Public  Relations 
for  Central  Foundry  Division  of  Gen- 
eral Motors,  he  is  respected  as  our  in- 
novator in  the  profession  of  public  re- 
lations and  a  champion  of  the  free  en- 
terprise system. 

Fred  Hammer  began  his  career  in 
1937  as  a  reporter  and  editor  of  the 
Tuscola  County  Pioneer  Times  in 
Vassar.  IiUch.  He  moved  in  1941  to  the 
position  of  staff  correspondent  and 
bureau  chief  for  Booth  Newspapers  in 
Bay  City  and  Saginaw,  Mich.  Shortly 
thereafter.  Fred  Joined  the  U.S.  Army 
Air  Force  and  served  over  2V4  years  in 
North  Africa.  India.  Burma,  and 
China.  He  received  the  Bronze  Star 
for  military  service  during  World  War 

n. 

Upon  his  return  from  active  duty  in 
1945.  Hammer  Joined  the  Standard 
Products  Co.  in  St.  Clair.  Bftlch.  In 
1950.  he  moved  to  Central  Foimdry  Di- 
vision as  an  employment  interviewer 
in  the  Saginaw  Malleable  Iron  Plant. 
Promotions  followed,  giving  Fred  the 
opportunity  to  hone  his  skiUs  as  sug- 
gestion plan  supervisor,  assistant  su- 
pervisor of  employment,  and  employee 
relations  supervisor.  He  was  trans- 
ferred to  Central  Foimdry  Division  of- 
fices and  named  director  of  public  re- 
lations in  1957. 

In  the  years  that  I  have  known  Fred, 
he  has  always  been  a  "can  do  man." 
He  has  asserted  his  effective  and  ag- 
gressive leadership  not  only  in  Ameri- 
ca's industrial  realm,  but  in  civic  mat- 
ters as  well. 

Fred  Hammer's  accomplishments  are 
impressive  and  many.  He  has  been  the 
driving  force  behind  Central  Found- 
ry's successful  public  relations  and 
communications  activities.  He  has 
been  a  champion  of  truth  and  objec- 
tivity when  dealing  with  the  media, 
and    strives    to    give    reporters    the 
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"straight  tt<»y."  Fred  is  also  a  strong 
advocate  of  keeping  the  employee  well 
informed.  He  took  on  the  added  re- 
sponsibilities of  internal  communlca- 
tions  at  Central  Foundry  In  1972.  be- 
lieving that  employees  who  are  treated 
respectfully  and  told  the  facts  of  the 
business  are  keys  to  improved  produc- 
tivity and  quality.  In  this  same  vein, 
Fred  implemented  at  CFD  an  econom- 
ic information  program— unique 
throughout  all  General  Motors— de- 
signed to  give  all  employees  valuable 
and  much  needed  instruction  in  the 
basic  principles  of  business  and  our 
f  ree  enterprise  system. 

Fred  is  also  active  in  many  profes- 
sional and  civic  organizations.  He  is  an 
accredited  member  of  the  Public  Rela- 
tions Society  of  America  and  a 
member  of  the  American  Foundry- 
men's  Society.  Fred  is  past  director  of 
the  Saginaw  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  a  member  of  the  Saginaw 
Manufacturers  Association  and  the 
Saginaw  Valley  Press  Club. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  heard  this  list 
of  outstanding  contributions  and  ac- 
complishments. I  am  sure  that  you 
and  the  members  of  this  distinguished 
body  will  agree  that  Fred  Hammer  will 
be  sorely  missed  when  he  retires  as  di- 
rector of  Public  Relations  of  Central 
Foundry  Division.  I  know  that  all 
those  with  whom  he  worked,  and  all 
who  worked  for  him.  will  miss  his  lead- 
ership. 

Fred  Hammer  is  a  truly  outstanding 
man  and  a  special  friend.  As  his  Con- 
gressman. I  am  proud  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  him  this  special  trib- 
ute. On  behalf  of  the  Saginaw  commu- 
nity, I  wish  to  extend  our  heartiest 
thanks  and  every  best  wish  to  Fred 
Hammer  and  his  family  on  his  retire- 
ment.* 
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Not  one  of  us  who  has  ever  had  occa- 
sion to  begin  our  woi^day  with  break- 
fast in  the  Raybum  Cafeteria  could 
poasibly  have  escaped  the  genuine 
laughter  and  sincerity  of  Hazel  Smith. 
Hazel  is  an  American  among  Ameri- 
cans. She  is  the  epitome  of  the  spirit 
that  constitutes  the  goodness  of  this 
country. 

I  know,  in  this  Instance,  that  I  speak. 
for  several  hundred  of  my  fellow  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  when  I  say:  "Well 
done.  Hazel.  May  your  retirement, 
which  you  so  richly  deserve,  be  one  of 
happiness  and  Joy.  May  you  have 
many,  many  years  ahead  in  which  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  labor  which 
you  accomplished  with  such  diligence 
and  with  loving  attention.  You  have 
served  us  well.  Hazel  Smith,  and  we  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
salute  you." 

Be  it  therefore  resolved  that  Hazel 
Smith,  known  to  those  of  us  who 
revere  her  as  our  "Miss  Hazel"  be  de- 
clared this  day  and  date  and  hereto- 
fore to  be  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Flori- 
da with  all  rights  and  privileges  accru- 
ing thereto.* 


MISS  HAZEL 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9. 1983 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
frequently  gather  together  to  offer 
salutatory  remarks  regarding  individ- 
uals of  note  from  all  parts  of  the 
Nation  and.  in  fact,  the  world. 

However,  for  those  of  our  colleagues 
who  have  worked  in  the  Raybum 
House  Office  Building,  and  found  time 
to  break  bread  together  in  the  base- 
ment-level cafeteria,  I  am  certain  that 
we  have,  of  late,  missed  a  familiar 
hearty  voice  and  kind  spirit  behind 
the  service  counter  in  that  gathering 
place. 

It  is.  of  course,  to  Hazel  Smith,  the 
genial,  courteous,  and  affable  serving 
person  and  friend  of  many  of  us.  who 
has  left.  Hazel  has  retired  to  her  resi- 
dence at  701  K  Street  NE..  No.  302. 
here  in  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 


TRIBUTE  TO  LEWIS  E.  BEANE 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OP  KKMTDCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  9. 1983 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
speak  today  in  tribute  to  and  recogni- 
tion of  a  longtime  friend  of  mine  and 
constituent,  Lewis  E.  Beane,  of  Cen- 
tral City.  Ky.,  who  died  on  April  1  in 
Greenville,  Ky.,  at  the  age  of  54. 

Beane,  a  native  of  Muhlenberg 
County,  was  president  and  chairman 
of  the  board  of  First  Federal  Savings 
&  Loan  Association  of  Central  City. 
Beginning  as  a  teller,  he  worthed  his 
way  up  from  managing  officer  to  presi- 
dent and  chairman  of  the  board 
during  his  20-year  career  at  First  Fed- 
eral. Central  City. 

During  his  rise  at  First  Federal, 
Beane  was  instrumental  in  the  con- 
tinuing growth  of  the  institution.  Its 
assets  reached  to  more  than  $100  mil- 
lion shortly  before  his  death. 

Beane  served  on  the  Kentucky  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  League's  board  of  direc- 
tors from  1973  to  1977  and  was  elected 
president  of  the  statewide  Savings  & 
Loan  Association  in  1977.  From  1978 
to  1981,  Beane  was  elected  to  the  13- 
member  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Savings  &,  Loan  Foundation. 
Indeed,  he  was  proudly  recognized  by 
the  peers  of  his  profession. 

A  U.S.  Army  veteran  whose  service 
to  his  country  included  the  Korean 
war.  Beane  was  a  member  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  Central  City  and  a 
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grcftt  contributor  to  his  local  commu- 
nity. 

Survivors  Include  two  daughters, 
Debbie  Beane  of  Owensboro,  Ky..  and 
Mrs.  Diane  Strangi  of  Little  Rock.  Ar- 
kansas; his  mother,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Beane.  of  Central  City:  and  two  broth- 
ers, Ronald  Beane  and  Robert  Beane. 
both  of  Central  City. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  the  survi- 
vors and  friends  of  this  outstanding 
Kentuckian  who  was  truly  an  inspira- 
tion to  those  of  us  who  knew  and  re- 
spected him.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  Join  me  and  the  Joint  coali- 
tion of  over  20  business,  labor,  and 
health  organizations  in  supporting 
this  resolution  opposing  the  taxation 
of  health  insurance  benefits.* 


May  9, 1983 


TAX  CREDITS  FOR  REMEDIAL 
EDUCATION 


EMPLOYERS'  HEALTH  BENEFIT 
PLAN  SHOULD  REMAIN  TAX 
EXEMPT 


HON.  DONALD  JOSEPH  ALBOSTA 

OPMICHIQAII 
IH  TBI  HOUSX  or  RZPRESEirrATIVXS 

Monday.  May  9,  1983 

•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  a  House  resolution 
which  will  express  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  employ- 
ee health  benefit  plans  should  remain 
tax  exempt. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  we  need 
a  resolution  like  this  becuase  for  the 
first  time  in  history  an  administration 
has  introduced  legislation  to  tax  em- 
ployer-paid health  insurance  benefits. 
The  administration  claims  taxing 
health  benefits  will  slow  escalating 
health  care  costs  and  increase  reve- 
nues to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  I 
contend  that  in  both  cases  these  objec- 
tives wiU  not  be  achieved. 

It  is  clear  that  taxing  health  bene- 
fits will  not  solve  our  health  care  cost 
containment  problems.  A  recent  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  report  shows 
this  type  of  tax  would  be  ineffective  as 
a  means  of  slowing  the  rising  cost  of 
hospital  care.  And  as  for  raising  reve- 
nues, cost-shifting  and  restructuring 
of  l)enefit  plans  will  prevent  the  pro- 
jected revenues  from  being  realized. 

What  this  proposal  will  really  do  is 
add  another  tax  to  the  already  over- 
burdened working  American  family. 
This  tax  does  not  encourage  individ- 
uals to  become  more  cost  conscious.  It 
only  serves  to  attack  the  health  cover- 
age and  preventive  services  such  as 
dental  care  that  working  families  need 
and  depend  upon.  It  discriminates  and 
penalizes  those  who  need  health  care 
the  most— the  older  worker  and  those 
in  hazardous,  high-risk  occupations. 
These  people  can  least  afford  a  higher 
tax  because  they  are  already  paying 
high  health  insurance  premiums. 

Clearly,  it  is  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
can workers  who  will  be  the  real  losers 
if  we  allow  the  administration  to  have 
its  way.  Not  only  will  they  be  paying 
more  taxes  which,  in  my  State  of 
Michigan,  could  be  devastating,  but 
these  workers  will  be  losing  essential 
health  care  services. 


THE  FEDERAL  ANTTTAMPERING 
ACT 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 
in  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATIVSS 

Monday.  May  9, 1983 

•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  ex- 
press my  extremely  strong  support  for 
the  Federal  Antitampering  Act.  Before 
last  fall,  it  was  inconceivable  that 
someone  could  commit  so  terrible  a 
crime  as  the  poisoning  of  pain  reliev- 
ers. But  it  is  a  sad  fact  that  someone 
could,  indeed,  perform  such  an  act.  I 
am  delighted  to  see  that  the  Govern- 
ment Ls  taking  some  action  to  prevent 
similar  tragedies  in  the  future. 

While  there  may  be  some  question 
about  the  need  for  Federal  involve- 
ment in  this  area  of  crime,  the  impact 
of  the  Tylenol  case  on  Chicago,  and 
consumers  across  the  Nation  mandates 
Federal  action.  I  can  speak  firsthand 
of  the  trauma  that  Chicago  suffered, 
and  of  the  fear  that  swept  the  city. 
Not  only  would  people  not  trust  Ty- 
lenol, but  people  began  to  fear  taking 
any  commercially  prepared  product 
that  could  not  be  tested  first.  A  great 
American  city  was  seized  with  the  fear 
that  a  secret  killer  was  preparing  to 
murder  again,  randomly  and  anony- 
mously. 

Following  the  Tylenol  case,  there 
was  a  rash  of  copy-cat  crimes  relating 
to  product  tampering.  Some  of  the 
crimes  were  real,  although  most  were 
false,  but  they  all  made  an  anxious 
nation  hold  its  breath  waiting  for  the 
next  poisoned  product  to  be  revealed. 

One  of  the  most  important  roles 
that  the  Government  performs  is  that 
of  assuring  consumers  that  the  prod- 
ucts that  they  purchase  in  stores  are 
safe  for  consimiption.  Through  no 
fault  of  anyone  except  a  person  with  a 
twisted  mind  that  confidence  was 
eroded  last  fall. 

The  cooperative  efforts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  manufacturers  have 
given  the  American  public  the  security 
of  having  the  highest  quality  foods 
and  drugs  in  the  world.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  with  the  Federal  Antitamper- 
ing Act,  the  Government  has  moved 
decisively  to  see  that  things  will 
remain  that  way.* 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  mW  TORX 
m  THK  HOUSE  OF  RXFRBSENTATTVES 

Monday,  May  9. 1983 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
along  with  10  of  our  colleagues,  I  am 
Introducing  legislation  to  provide  tax 
credits  for  employers  who  provide  re- 
medial education  for  their  employees. 
The  importance  of  this  legislation  to 
employability  and  productivity  is  sig- 
nificant if  we  consider: 

One  adult  in  five  does  not  possess 
the  functional  competency  to  get 
along  in  this  society:  57  million  Ameri- 
cans do  not  have  skills  adequate  to 
perform  basic  tasks. 

Of  the  54.3  million  persons  16  and 
over  in  1970  who  were  not  enrolled  in 
school  and  who  had  less  than  a  high 
education,  75  percent  earned  less  than 
$5,000  a  year. 

The  proportion  of  persons  on  public 
assistance  who  completed  fewer  than  6 
years  of  school  is  more  than  double 
those  with  6  to  8  years  and  almost 
four  times  those  with  9  to  11  years  of 
school. 

Those  whose  schooling  stopped 
before  the  eighth  grade  have  lifetime 
earnings  at>out  one-third  of  those  with 
graduate  study. 

Without  remedial  education,  these 
people,  even  if  they  are  lucky  enough 
to  be  in  the  work  force,  will  continue 
to  be  a  drag  on  productivity  and  the 
economy.  The  costs  of  educational 
services  for  adults  rises  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  disadvantage  of  those 
served. 

Most  persons  in  our  society  who  lack 
sufficient  reading  and  writing  skills  to 
function  effectively  are  poor  people 
and  racial  and  ethnic  minorities.  They 
are  found  in  city  ghettos  and  doing 
hard  physical  labor  on  unmechanized 
farms. 

A  major  shift  in  national  education 
policy  is  needed  to  serve  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  disadvantaged  adults. 
To  meet  this  need,  I  am  introducing 
this  bill  to  provide  employers  a 
refundable  tax  credit  for  remedial  edu- 
cation for  new  and  existing  employees. 
The  tax  credit  would  be  for  50  percent 
of  wages  while  learning  and  50  percent 
of  the  costs  of  learning. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  high 
tech  jobs  are  not  the  fastest  growing 
occupational  group.  According  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  service  oc- 
cupations—firefighters, janitors,  cos- 
metologists, bartenders,  et  cetera— 
make  up  the  fastest  growing  occupa- 
tional group.  Remedial  education  for 
the  structurally  unemployed  will  pro- 
vide entry  level  positions  in  these  oc- 
cupations. 

By  maldng  the  tax  credit  refundable, 
small  businesses  which  are  not  making 
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a  profit— as  most  do  not— can  provide 
Jobs.  Of  the  15  million  businesses  in 
the  country,  99  percent  are  small  busi- 
nesses. In  1976.  80  percent  of  new  Jobs 
were  provided  by  firms  having  100  em- 
ployees or  less.  Almost  66  percent  of 
the  new  Jobs  were  provided  by  busi- 
nesses with  fewer  than  20  employees. 

The  problem  is  employability  and 
productivity.  All  the  job  training  pro- 
grams in  the  world  will  do  no  good  if 
people  cannot  learn.  Similarly,  busi- 
nesses are  not  going  to  invest  capital 
in  human  resources  incapable  of  ad- 
vancement. With  this  incentive  we  can 
encourage  the  investment  in  human 
capital  to  make  oiir  great  country 
competitive  and  strong  agaiiL* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
HENRY  B.  GONZALEZ 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  mW  JKHSKT 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  May  3, 1983 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  today  to  honor 
my  longtime  friend  and  colleague, 
HEintT  GoHZALEZ,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  30th  anniversary  of  his  first  elec- 
tion to  public  office  as  well  as  in  the 
celebration  of  his  67th  birthday. 

In  his  30  years  in  public  office 
Henrt  has  dedicated  himself  to  work 
for  the  rights  of  the  poor,  the  elderly, 
low-income  families,  smaU  business 
people,  and  minorities. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment of  the  House  Banking  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee,  Henrt  has  fought 
hard  to  provide  decent  public  housing 
and  homeowners  assistance  for  low- 
and  middle-income  families.  His  in- 
sight and  commitment  were  instru- 
mental in  achieving  United  States  par- 
ticipation in  international  develop- 
ment institutions  such  as  the  Inter- 
American  Bank  and  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  among  others.  His 
work  with  the  Hispanic  Caucus  is  evi- 
dence of  Henry's  commitment  to  work 
for  the  interests  of  the  underprivi- 
ledged  and  members  of  minority 
groups. 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure  to 
know  and  work  with  Henry  Gonzalez. 
Congratulations  and  happy  birthday. 
Henry.* 


WHERE  DOES  THE  FUTURE  OF 
FREE  TV  LIE? 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  9.  1983 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Join  many  of  my  colleagues  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  H.R.  2250,  Mr.  Waxman's 
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bill  to  prevent  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  from  repealing 
the  financial  Interest  and  syndication 
rules. 

The  rules,  in  place  since  1970,  have 
had  nothing  less  than  a  revolutionary 
inu^act  on  the  television  broadcasting 
industry.  Since  their  imposition  we 
have  seen  an  impressive  increase  in 
the  number  of  independent  television 
stations  and  the  audience  they  reach, 
as  well  as  the  development  of  a  made- 
for-syndication  programing  market.  As 
a  result,  the  diversity  of  programing 
available  to  the  public  on  "free  TV" 
has  been  expanded,  while  innovation 
and  creativity  in  the  production  com- 
munity have  been  encouraged. 

These  gains  have  been  a  boon  to  the 
American  public.  Yet  even  with  these 
important  changes  in  the  industry,  the 
program  purchase  market  is  not  yet  a 
competitive  one.  It  remains  primarily 
an  oligopsony;  a  market  where  three 
firms  control  the  gateway  to  reaching 
over  85  percent  of  the  Nation's  TV 
viewers.  These  market  powers  have 
come  to  us  asking  that  we  leave  the 
FHCC  unfettered  in  its  crusade  to  de- 
regulate the  program  purchase  and 
ownership  business.  Now,  I  have  long 
advocated  competition  in  the  telecom- 
munications industry— but  I  have  also 
stood  behind  one  central  principle,  one 
central  concept  in  the  deregulatory 
process:  in  considering  regulatory 
reform,  the  FCC  should  not  deregu- 
late at  a  pace  faster  than  real  competi- 
tion is  growing  in  the  area.  By  lifting 
the  financial  interest  and  syndication 
rules,  the  FCC  would  be  doing  just 
that;  it  would  be  opening  the  nascent- 
ly  competitive  free  TV  programing 
market  to  the  power  and  influence  of 
those  who  could  come  to  dominate 
that  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  about 
the  argtunents  that  the  opponents  of 
H.R.  2250  are  raising.  Principally,  they 
tell  us  that  the  future  of  free,  adver- 
tiser-supported television  is  at  stake  in 
this  debate.  They  tell  us  that  if  we  do 
not  repeal  the  rules,  the  networks  will 
find  themselves  lagging  desperately 
behind  the  new  technologies  in  reve- 
nues available  to  purchase  program- 
ing, and  the  public  will  suffer.  If  this 
was  the  case— if  repeal  of  the  rules 
would  foster  a  healthy  free  TV  indus- 
try—the position  I  take  today  would 
be  a  very  different  one. 

Yet  this  is  not  where  the  future  of 
free  TV  lies. 

If  the  rules  are  repealed,  and  the 
networks  get  the  himdreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  additional  revenues  they 
are  asking  for.  what  assurance  does 
the  public  have  that  these  moneys  will 
be  used  to  nurture  the  free  TV  produc- 
tion business?  Or  will  CBS  use  their 
new  millions  to  buy  more  cable  sys- 
tems, ABC  to  program  its  overnight 
pay-TV  system,  and  NBC  to  produce 
more  videodiscs  for  sale?  The  networks 
as  corporations  cannot  be  destroyed  by 
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the  new  technologies;  they  are  the 
new  technologies.  The  networks  as 
networks  may  face  changes  at  the 
hands  of  these  entertainment  innova- 
tions, but  the  revenues  they  receive  as 
corporations  from  repeal  will  do  little 
to  mitigate  the  consequences  of  these 
bigger  technological  forces.  Instead, 
they  may  well  be  used  to  fuel  the  fires 
which  drive  the  networks  toward  the 
new  technologies. 

In  the  end,  I  have  concluded  that 
the  future  of  free  TV  lies  with  this 
course,  not  the  networks.  By  encourag- 
ing a  healthy  and  independent  produc- 
tion community,  we  provide  needed 
support  to  those  who  wiU  be  creating 
the  programs  for  the  mediiun.  By  en- 
coiuaging  the  development  of  inde- 
pendent television  stations  and  syndi- 
cation networks,  we  secure  the  future 
of  an  important  outlet  which  brings 
these  programs  to  millions  of  homes 
on  free  TV.  The  future  of  free  TV  lies 
with  those  who  would  bring 
"M«A*S'H"  and  other  similiar  pro- 
grams to  our  sets  not  with  network  ex- 
ecutives who— in  one  official's  words- 
are  made  "uneasy"  by  this  distribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  financial  interest 
and  syndication  rules  have  worked  to 
serve  the  public  and  free  TV  over  the 
past  decade.  That  is  why  I  am  happy 
to  join  today  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
2250.* 


CONCILLAnON  AND  CONFRON- 
TA-nON  OVER  NA-nONAL  SUR- 
VIVAL 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  9.  1983 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  two 
aspects  of  our  national  survival  are 
being  closely  examined  by  the  House 
and  by  the  American  public.  The  fund- 
ing of  our  own  military,  and  the  level 
of  commitment  we  are  willing  to  make 
to  defending  freedom  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, are  both  timely  and  important 
to  our  Nation's  security. 

As  both  a  fiscal  conservative  and  as 
a  lover  of  freedom,  I  look  for  a  balance 
which  protects  freedom  while  keeping 
our  borders  and  our  treasury  intact.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  I  consider 
myself  a  cheap  hawk.  And  with  some 
fimdamental  reforms  in  the  way  we  go 
alxjut  preserving  peace,  the  United 
States  can  have  a  stronger  military 
and  a  manageable  Federal  budget.  We 
must  seek  those  reforms. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  fully 
committed  to  doing  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  freedom  in  Central 
America.  The  external  dangers  to  free- 
dom for  our  allies  in  that  region  must 
be  met,  and  the  failed  liberal  policies 
of  the  past  must  not  hamstring  us 
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from  making  the  commitment  needed 
to  win. 

I  want  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lovtaig  column  which  articulates  those 
concerns  and  offers  interesting  solu- 
tions. 
The  article  follows: 
[FROii  TBK  Wall  Sthbt  Jouhmal.  Am.  38. 

1983] 

BiMMi  Must  Piobt  Coirouss  oir  Cbitral 

Amouca 

<Bt  M orroR  M.  Konohackk) 

(Mr.  Kondracke  Is  execuUye  editor  of  the 

New  Republic) 

Sometimes  a  president  ought  to  conciliate 
tn  order  to  build  a  national  consensus  for 
his  policies  and  atmieUmes  he  has  to  con- 
front. I  think  President  Reagan  is  missing 
an  opportunity  for  conciliation  on  defense 
policy,  but  I'm  afraid  that  a  confrontation 
of  sorts  was  the  only  way  for  him  to  go  on 
Central  America. 

Actually,  a  national  consensus  is  forming 
on  how  much  to  spend  on  defense,  only 
President  Reagan  and  his  defense  secretary 
aren't  part  of  It.  Prom  the  bipartisan  appeal 
group  headed  by  six  former  cabinet  officers 
to  the  Center  for  National  Policy  to  the 
Senate  Republican  leadership  to  the  White 
House  staff,  there  is  an  agreement  that  the 
U.S.  should  increase  defense  spending  5  per- 
cent to  7  percent  per  year  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years. 

President  Reagan  and  Secretary  Wein- 
berger are  holding  out  for  10  percent.  On 
the  other  side.  House  l^emocrats  have  voted 
for  an  Increase  nominally  put  at  4  percent. 
but  estimated  by  some  analysis  to  be  just  2 
percent. 

A  congressional  compromise  may  come 
out  at  5  percent  or  6  percent,  but  that  guar- 
antees nothing  about  future  budgets.  If 
Congress  votes  defense  cuts  next  year  or  the 
year  after,  the  big-ticket  weapons  author- 
ised last  year  will  go  forward,  and  savings 
will  be  sought  once  again  by  cutting  train- 
ing, maintenance  and  personnel,  which  need 
new  money  the  most. 

So  as  part  of  whatever  deal  he  works  out 
on  the  fiscal  1984  budget,  the  President 
ought  to  do  as  he  did  when  Social  Security 
and  the  MX  missile  were  caught  in  a  lethal 
political  crossfire— appoint  a  bipartisan 
commission  to  draw  up  a  long-term  defense 
program  that  will  survive  the  1984  election. 
The  commission  ought  to  be  charged  with 
studying  not  Just  how  much  to  spend,  but 
what  to  spend  it  on.  It's  widely  agreed  that 
the  Weinberger  strategy  of  preparing  to 
fight  simultaneous  wars  all  over  the  world  is 
unrealistic  The  commission  ought  to  look 
into  returning  to  John  P.  Kennedy's  "two- 
and-a-half  war"  doctrine.  Sen.  Sam  Nunn's 
proposal  of  a  strategy  to  attack  Soviet  mili- 
tary communication  and  transportation 
lines  (rather  than  Soviet  forces  directly) 
and  other  alternatives. 

The  commission  also  ought  to  study  the 
much-criticised  defense  procurement 
system,  proposals  to  reform  the  top  military 
command  structure,  allegations  that  VS. 
weapons  are  over-technologized  and  recom- 
mendations that  the  VJS.  switch  from 
"static  war"  to  "mobile  war"  doctrine.  It 
also  ought  to  draw  up  a  believable  assess- 
ment of  the  Soviet  threat  and  recommend 
fair  and  realistic  burden-sharing  arrange- 
ments for  America's  allies. 

With  Sen.  Howard  Baker  retiring  from 
office  and  having  lltUe  to  do  whUe  prepar- 
ing for  the  1988  presidential  race,  I  nomi- 
nate liim  for  chairman. 
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Commissions  and  conciliation  won't  worli. 
however,  with  Central  American  policy.  The 
President  doesn't  need  to  confront  his  oppo- 
nents In  the  sense  of  blaming  them  or 
threatening  them,  but  his  views  on  the 
threat  and  the  means  of  meeting  it  are  so 
different  from  those  of  his  liberal  adversar- 
ies that  only  an  intellectual  and  political 
squarlng-off  seems  likely  to  resolve  the  dis- 
pute. 

Whatever  the  effect  of  the  President's 
speech  last  night,  a  speech  did  need  to  be 
delivered. 

As  a  liberal,  I  hope  Mr.  Reagan  succeeds 
in  winning  military  aid  Increases  for  El  Sal- 
vador and  defeats  efforts  in  Congress  to  cut 
off  assistance  to  anti-Sandlnista  guerrillas 
in  Nicaragua. 

Opponents  of  U.S.  efforts  in  Central 
America  say  they  are  trying  to  avoid  "an- 
other Vietnam."  but  it  is  precisely  the  ex- 
ample of  Vietnam  which  suggests  that  Mr. 
Reagan's  policy  is  basically  right.  Eight 
years  ago  President  Ford  appealed  to  Con- 
gress for  $700  million  to  save  South  Viet- 
nam from  collapse.  It  was  just  money,  but  It 
was  refused. 

We  liberals  cannot  avert  our  eyes  from 
what  ensued:  three  million  murders  in  Cam- 
bodia, total  deprivation  of  human  rights  in 
Vietnam  (and  corruption  at  least  as  bad  as 
in  President  Thieu's  time)  and  a  falling  of 
dominoes.  North  Vietnam  has  taken  over 
South  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cambodia;  now  it 
is  shelling  Thailand. 

It's  now  known— the  legendary  Oen.  Vo 
Nguyen  Clap  revealed  it  on  French  televi- 
sion—that North  Vietnam  began  planning 
to  take  over  Indochina  as  early  as  1959.  long 
before  American  troops  arrived  on  the  scene 
and  supposedly  disrupted  the  region's  histo- 
ry. 

We  are  uiKler  warning  about  Central 
America  now.  The  Sandinistas  in  Nicaragua 
openly  proclaim  that  they  are  part  of  a 
"revolution  without  frontiers."  In  1980.  the 
late  Salvadoran  communist  chief  Cayetano 
Carpio  asserted  that  "the  revolutionary 
process  in  Central  America  is  a  single  proc- 
ess. The  triumphs  of  one  are  the  triumphs 
of  the  other.  Guatemala  will  have  its  hour. 
Honduras  its.  Costa  Rica,  too.  will  have  iU 
hour  of  glory.  The  first  note  was  heard  In 
Nicaragua." 

Liberals  should  note  the  designs  on  demo- 
cratic Costa  Rica,  a  country  without  an 
army— and  also  note  Costa  Rica's  recent  ex- 
pulsion of  Nicaraguan  diplomats  Identified 
by  a  terrorist  as  having  furnished  him 
bombs  and  money.  CosU  Rican  officials 
have  complained  about  armed  incursions 
from  Nicaragua,  too. 

Central  America  is  more  ethnically  homo- 
geneous than  Indochina,  so  the  dominoes 
there  may  fall  faster. 

And  Central  America  is  close  to  our  bor- 
ders. If  many  American  communities  object- 
ed to  the  arrival  of  Vietnamese  refugees  and 
if  Florida  became  divided  over  the  arrival  of 
125.000  C^ubans  in  1980.  we  might  well 
quaJie  at  the  consequences  here  if  himdreds 
of  thousands  of  Central  Americans  begin 
streaming  toward  the  n.S. 

If  Mexico,  too.  becomes  unstable,  the 
numbers  could  be  in  the  millions,  resulting 
In  an  internal  seciuity-civU  liberties  night- 
mare, not  to  mention  job  competition  and 
ethnic  frictions.  To  defend  a  hostile  south- 
em  border  and  a  threatened  Panama  Canal 
and  U.S.  coastline  would  sweU  the  defense 
budget,  at  a  cost  to  domestic  programs. 

President  Reagan  is  asking  for  only 
money  for  Central  America,  and  it's  worth 
spending  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  some  day 
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sending  in  VA.  troops.  Direct  American  in- 
volvement didn't  work  10,000  miles  away  in 
Vietnam,  but  it  has  worked  t>efore  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  Is  an  option  In  the  future 
If  money  f  aUs. 

Opponents  of  the  Reagan  policy  object 
that  our  money  is  being  spent  the  wrong 
way— that  negotiation,  economic  develop- 
ment, human  rights  and  reform  are  our 
only  hope  and  that  financing  military  solu- 
tions will  faU  as  in  Vietnam. 

The  opponents  are  right  to  the  extent 
that  the  U.S.  caimot  succeed  if  its  only 
policy  is  military,  but  Mr.  Reagan  Is  correct 
in  saying  that  there  can  be  no  reform  or  de- 
mocracy in  (Central  America  without  U.S. 
military  aid.  There  is  also  little  hope  of  per- 
suading Nicaragua  to  stop  spreading  com- 
mimist  revolution  unless  the  D.S.  aids 
groups  ^plying  pressure  on  the  Sandinis- 
tas. 

The  possibility  exists  of  buUdlng  a  nation- 
al consensus  around  a  policy  that  combines 
military  aid,  regional  negotiations  and  inter- 
nal reform,  but  such  a  consensus  cannot 
form  unless  President  Reagan  wins  his  fight 
In  Congress. 

If  he  loses,  and  If  Central  America  goes 
communist.  It  will  be  liberal  values  that  lose 
the  most.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  JEFFERSON 
CITY  CANTORIUM 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

or  ussooBi 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9,  1983 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  praising 
the  Jefferson  City  Cantorium,  who  are 
presently  in  Cork.  Ireland,  at  the  30th 
International  Choral  and  Polk  Dance 
Festival.  There  they  will  be  competing 
with  highly  renowned  choirs  from  aU 
over  the  world,  including  West  Germa- 
ny, Poland,  Belgium,  and  Italy.  The 
Cantorium  has  performed  many  spec- 
tacular performances  here  in  the 
United  States,  including  performances 
with  such  groups  as  the  Kansas  City 
Philharmonic,  the  St.  Louis  Sympho- 
ny, and  the  Collegium  Musicum  of  the 
University  of  Missouri. 

I  wish  the  members  of  the  Jefferson 
City  Cantorium  good  luck  in  their 
competition,  and  I  am  glad  that  they 
are  having  the  chance  to  be  good  will 
ambassadors  from  the  United  States.  I 
add  the  praise  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  that  of  the  Iifissouri 
House  and  Senate  for  their  fine 
achievements  in  the  past  here  in 
America,  as  well  as  their  success 
abroad.* 


A  GREAT  LADY  IS  HONORED 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELU  JR. 

OrrLOBIDA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  9. 1983 
•  Mr.    CHAPPELL.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
wish  at  this  time  to  place  into  the 
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CoHORBSsioHAL  RECORD  the  SSgE  of  a 
wonderful  constituent,  a  woman  who 
has  won  the  love  and  respect  of  all 
who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  feel 
the  warmth  and  gentle  consideration 
of  her  sincere  interest  in  her  fellow 
Americans. 

Recently  this  marvelous  80-years- 
young  lady  was  honored  by  one  of  the 
leading  media  in  our  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Florida,  the  News 
and  Observer  of  New  Smyrna  Beach, 
Fla. 

I  would  like  to  further  honor  this 
great  lady  by  havbig  that  news  feature 
read  into  the  Congressional  Record 
at  this  time. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  News  &,  Observer,  Apr.  27, 19831 
Nevkk  Too  Bust  To  Do  por  Others 
(By  Ed  Ray) 

Give  to  the  world  the  best  you  have  and 
the  best  will  come  back  to  you." 

No  one  lives  and  teaches  that  phUosophy 
better  than  Florence  W.  Settle,  widow  of 
the  long-time  New  Smyrna  Beach  funeral 
director. 

Mrs.  Settle  was  honored  last  Wednesday 
night  by  the  Tumbull  Grange  for  her  long 
and  outstanding  community  service  at  a 
ceremony  at  Odd  Fellows  Hall.  First  recipi- 
ent of  the  award  in  1978  was  Mrs.  Allen  C. 
(Dorothy)  Winters.  Mrs.  William  B.  (Marga- 
ret) Hughes,  T.C.  Wilder.  Jr..  Joe  Hintzen 
and  Arthur  Vos  won  the  Grange  distinction 
in  the  succeeding  years. 

Wilder  says  Mrs.  Settle  has  been  an  inspi- 
ration to  him  ever  since  he  was  a  boy.  He 
knew  her  in  Sunday  School  and  delivered 
papers  to  her  home.  When  he  was  graduat- 
ed from  New  Smyrna  Beach  High  School. 
WUder  became  a  trainee  in  the  Settle  Fu- 
neral Home  and  later  became  a  partner  in 
Settle-WUder.  When  Mr.  Settle  retired. 
Wilder  Iwught  the  firm,  operated  It  until 
three  years  ago  when  he  sold  to  Walter 
Johnson  and  went  Into  semi-retirement. 

"Mrs.  Settle  is  a  wonderful.  Idnd.  devout 
woman  and  has  always  thought  of  the  wel- 
fare of  others  Instead  of  her  own."  said 
Wilder.  "She  has  worked  hard  all  her  life, 
but  found  time  for  service  to  others  and  the 
community,  which  owes  her  much." 

In  discussing  her  distinctive  and  varied 
lifestyle.  Mrs.  Settle  said  during  an  inter- 
view at  her  four-bedroom  home  at  318  Pal- 
metto (comer  of  Palmetto  and  Lytic  where 
the  overpass  going  west  begins): 

"My  first  loves  within  the  scope  of  my 
community  activities  have  been  my  church, 
my  volunteer  work  at  Pish  Memorial  Hospi- 
tal and  my  serving  the  sick  and  shut-ins." 

Eighty  years  old  last  Nov.  15.  Mrs.  Settle 
shows  no  signs  of  slowing  down  her  pace. 
The  writer  managed  to  visit  with  her  for  an 
hour  late  one  day  after  she  had  made  six 
calls  at  homes  where  people  needed  help. 

Mrs.  Settle  and  her  Identical  twin  sister. 
Florence  Hans  of  South  £>aytona,  were  bom 
on  a  farm  near  Lewisburg.  Ky.,  daughters  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Wheeler.  The 
Wheelers  had  four  other  daughters  and  one 
son. 

The  twins  had  to  do  all  sorts  of  farm 
chores,  but  their  hardest  work  came  during 
two  years  of  World  War  I  when  they  had  to 
replace  hired  help  who  went  off  to  war. 

"I  learned  to  work  as  a  child."  said  the 
charming,  healthy  and  humorous  Mrs. 
Settle.  "My  mother  was  one  of  the  volun- 
teers In  our  country  community  who  went 
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Into  homes  when  friends  died  and  helped 
prepare  bodies  for  tniriaL  She  took  Florence 
and  me  with  her  many  times  and  we  learned 
what  had  to  be  done  to  bodies  for  buriaL 
Our  community  hardly  knew  what  a  funeral 
home  was.  When  my  husband  began  his  fu- 
neral home  services  here.  I  was  no  straneer 
to  death.  Because  I  learned  in  my  teenage 
days  to  model  with  clay.  I  took  the  Job  as 
cosmetician  (hair  and  face)  for  bodies  await- 
ing buriaL" 

Although  she  helped  her  husband  in 
other  funeral  home  work,  and  often  sang 
solos  at  funeral  services,  Mrs.  Settle's  main 
Job  was  as  a  teacher.  Before  moving  to  New 
Smyrna  Beach  in  1927  after  her  July  3  mar- 
riage to  Mr.  Settle  In  Jacksonville.  Mrs. 
Settle  attended  Bethel  Woman's  College  in 
Hopkinsville.  Ky.,  and  Western  Kentucky 
Teachers'  College  at  Bowling  Green.  She 
taught  school  in  Kentucky  for  four  years. 

How  did  she  become  a  New  Smyrna  Beach 
resident?  She  answered: 

"My  first  trip  to  Florida  was  by  train  in 
December.  1924.  My  aunt.  Sarah  E.  Wheel- 
er, lived  in  Lakeland  and  she  arranged  for 
my  visit  for  two  weeks.  I  met  my  husband- 
to-be  there.  Willis  was  working  at  what  is 
now  Southeast  Bank.  I  did  not  see  him  after 
my  Lakeland  visit  until  April.  1927.  when  he 
traveled  to  Louisville,  Ky..  to  be  with  me 
while  I  attended  Kentucky  Educational  As- 
sociation's convention.  He  asked  me  to 
marry  him  and  in  May  of  1927. 1  made  plans 
to  terminate  Kentucky  teaching.  Willis  and 
I  met  in  Jacksonville  and  were  married  in 
the  Methodist  District  parsonage  there  July 
3. 1927." 

The  ceremony,  she  said,  "was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  very  busy  and  rewarding  life  for 
both  of  us." 

Mr.  Settle  became  interested  In  the  funer- 
al home  business  after  discussing  it  with 
people  at  the  Robinson-Tarver  Home.  He 
decided  shortly  after  his  marriage  to  go  to 
the  Cinciimatl  School  of  Embalming  and 
two  years  later  was  licensed.  He  and  Mrs. 
Settle  decided  to  open  a  funeral  home  here. 
While  traveling  to  purchase  furnishings  for 
the  home,  the  Settles  learned  that  a  Ken- 
tucky bank  which  held  their  savings  went 
broke. 

"That  was  a  blow,  but  we  had  good  credit 
and  we  started  the  funeral  home,"  Mrs. 
Settle  said. 

The  Settles  brought  the  first  ambulance 
service  to  New  Smyrna  Beach  after  they 
opened  the  funeral  home  in  1931. 

"Another  of  my  Jobs,"  said  Mrs.  Settle, 
"was  to  drive  an  ambulance  in  emergencies. 
I  drove  to  bring  in  plane  crash  victims, 
many  auto  crash  victims  and  others  in  acci- 
dents at  home  and  elsewhere. 

"The  most  nerve- wracking  drive  I  had 
came  when  I  had  to  substitute  for  a  driver 
who  was  out  when  a  caU  came  for  a  preg- 
nant woman  at  Oak  Hill  to  be  driven  to 
Halifax  Hospital. 

"I  didn't  break  the  speed  laws,  but  I  knew 
I  had  to  get  the  woman  to  the  hospital  be- 
cause her  labor  pains  had  begun.  When  I  fi- 
nally drove  to  the  Halifax  emergency  room 
entrance.  I  barely  had  won  the  battle  to  pre- 
vent childbirth  In  the  ambulance.  The  child 
was  bom  shortly  after  the  mother  got  to 
the  hospital." 

The  Settles  continued  their  ambulance 
service  until  1958. 

"I  taught  private  kindergarten  for  10 
years  and.  to  make  extra  money,  often 
baked  and  sold  cookies,"  Mrs.  Settle  said. 

From  1940  through  1949  she  was  a  fourth 
and  first  grade  teacher  at  Faulkner  Street 
School.  From  1957  to  1971  she  was  a  first 
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grade  and  kindergarten  teacher  at  Oak  Hill 
School,  wliete  she  was  president  of  the 
P.T.A.  for  the  1964-65  tcnn.  She  served  on  the 
Volusia  County  Continuing  of  Education  as 
well  as  the  Volusia  County  Purchasing  Com- 
mittee. She  retired  from  teaching  in  1971. 
She  still  is  a  member  of  the  Volusia  County 
Educational  Association.  National  Educa- 
tion Association  and  Rho  Chapter-Delta 
Kappa  Gamma  Society  International.  She 
won  another  teaching  degree  attending 
classes  part-time  at  Stetson  in  DeLand. 

"My  years  of  service  in  the  First  United 
Methodist  Church  have  been  most  reward- 
ing." said  Mrs.  SetUe.  "Willis  and  1  had 
little  money,  but  we  gave  the  first  pledge 
toward  building  the  present  church  and  we 
struggled  to  earn  the  money  to  pay  it  off. 
My  husband  never  charged  set  fees  for  fu- 
neral services.  He  would  study  the  financial 
situation  of  each  bereaved  family  and 
charge  accordingly.  We  never  tried  to  get 
rich.  We  lived  in  an  apartment  above  the  fu- 
neral home  until  1957  when  we  purchased 
and  remodeled  my  present  home." 

Mrs.  Settle  taught  Sunday  School  and 
sang  In  the  church  choir  for  25  years.  She 
was  Sunday  School  superintendent  for  10 
years  and  was  an  active  member  of  the  ad- 
ministrative board  for  many  years  and  pres- 
ently is  a  member  with  honorary  status.  She 
has  served  11  terms  as  president  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Service  Guild,  now  known  as  Circle  6 
of  the  United  Methodist  Women. 

"The  building  or  our  present  church  sanc- 
tuary was  a  rich  experience  with  my  Lord." 
Mrs.  Settle  said.  "Without  Him.  we  could 
not  have  done  it." 

Civic  work  never  was  neglected  by  Mrs. 
Settle.  She  was  president  of  the  New 
Smyrna  Woman's  CHub  for  three  years— 
1935-37.  She  served  as  Worthy  Matron  of 
the  New  Smyrna  Chapter  No.  3,  Order  of 
the  Eastern  Star.  She  was  president  of  Elks 
Ladies  B.P.OJ:.  1557  in  1946.  She  was  elect- 
ed Regent  of  the  Jane  Sheldon  Chapter, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  in 
1955-56-57.  A  charter  member  and  president 
of  Fish  Memorial  Hospital  Auxiliary  for  27 
months  (1954-57).  she  worked  in  the  Auxil- 
iary sewing  departmmt  after  retiring  as  a 
teacher. 

No  one  observed  the  building  of  the  High- 
way 44  overpass  at  U.S.  1  more  constantly 
than  Mrs.  Settle.  She  has  a  hard  hat  with 
her  name  painted  on  it,  given  by  the  build- 
ing superintendent  for  the  construction 
company.  The  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion took  12  feet  off  her  property  in  order  to 
build  a  passage  under  the  overpass  from 
Lytle  to  U.S.  1. 

"It  was  a  sad  day  when  overpass  construc- 
tion men  uprooted  those  beautiful  palms  on 
Lytle  and  took  them  to  Disneyworld,"  Mrs. 
Settle  said.  "Because  of  so  many  people  mi- 
grating to  Florida,  our  state  road  depart- 
ment is  desperately  trying  to  provide  roads 
and  modes  of  transportation  for  inland 
people  to  get  to  and  from  our  beach. 

"This  made  it  hard  for  those  of  us  who 
have  been  caught  in  the  way.  I  miss  the 
beautiful  two-way  street  which  was  Lytle 
with  trees  and  flower  beds  in  the  middle 
from  the  railroad  to  Riverside  Drive.  The 
overpass  has  been  called  many  things,  but  I 
caU  it  Settle  Hill  because  it  separated  me 
from  my  home  and  the  Settle- Wilder  Funer- 
al Home." 

Mrs.  Settle  can  see  and  hear  hundreds  of 
cars  pass  close  by  her  Florida  room  windows 
every  day,  but  after  looking  at  a  condomini- 
um for  sale,  she  decided  she  would  stay  on 
Palmetto  Street  and  hire  someone  to  live 
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with  ind  take  care  of  her  should  the  need 
arlK. 

Mn.  Settle  has  white  burglar  bars,  a  bur- 
sar alarm  system  and  "PoUoe  Care"  to  pro- 
tect her.  Under  the  "Police  Care"  system, 
participants  call  a  police  number  between  8 
and  12  each  morning  to  say  whether  they 
are  all  right  If  they  dont  call  by  noon,  a 
police  officer  will  check  the  residents  of  par- 
tidpants. 

Ifrs.  Settle  is  an  accomplished  cook  and  It 
Is  from  her  kitchen  many  meals  are  pre- 
pared for  shut-ins.  She  likes  parties  and  re- 
cently prepared  food  for  40  in  the  "Police 
Care"  program  plus  a  number  of  police  per- 
sonnel. 

She  also  cans  and  preserves  food  from  her 
garden,  once  abundant  but  now  limited.  In 
her  "orchard"  are  13  fruit  trees,  two  grape- 
fruit, one  fig.  one  lemon,  one  peach,  one 
plum,  one  tangerine  and  one  calomondin.  "I 
give  away  most  fruit  I  don't  preserve,"  she 
sakL  She  had  a  long  fight  with  the  road  de- 
partment about  a  pear  tree  which  engineers 
wanted  to  remove  for  the  overpass.  She  won 
her  argument  to  save  it,  but  concrete  sur- 
rounding it  caused  it  to  die. 

Mrs.  Settle  feels  a  helicopter  landing  area 
near  Fish  Hospital  is  an  immediate  city 
need.  "We  also  need  an  entrance  to  the 
beach  via  Florida  Shores  and  Edgewater.  a 
high  rise  bridge  of  the  convenience  of  boat 
passage  at  Riverside  and  Lytle  and  four- 
laning  the  South  Causeway  and  Third 
Avenue  to  the  ocean,"  she  said  in  discussing 
the  city's  needs.  She  came  here  when  only  a 
few  hundred  persons  were  residents. 

New  Smyrna  Beach  churches,  she  said, 
"are  doing  a  beautiful  Job  for  our  Lord. 
Much  love  and  care  are  being  shown  for 
spiritual  guidance  and  well-being  of  the 
people  they  serve.  If  you  don't  have  this 
feeling  about  our  city,  get  right  with  God 
and  keep  your  communication  lines  open. 
He  is  always  ready  to  answer— Just  call  Him 
and  try  Him  out."* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SAUL  AND 
SHIRIiEY  TURTELTAUB 


JMI 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OPCAUrORlflA 
nt  THX  HOUSK  OP  REPRXSENTATIVCS 

Monday.  May  9, 1983 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  B<r.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute 
today  to  Saul  and  Shirley  Turteltaub. 
two  people  who  have  contributed 
much  to  their  community  in  Califor- 
nia, much  to  the  happiness  of  the 
American  people  and  much  to  the 
well-being  of  all  people  of  good  wiU. 

Saul  and  Shirley  have  devoted 
countless  hours  of  their  time  and 
effort  to  philanthropic  and  humani- 
tarian causes.  They  are  outstanding 
citizens  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Each  has  been  a  leader  in  a  vast  array 
of  community  organizations,  from  the 
United  Jewish  Welfare  Fund,  in  which 
Saul  plays  a  major  role,  to  the  Ebccep- 
tional  Children's  Foundation,  in  which 
Shirley  is  a  prominent  figure. 

But  perhaps  the  most  impressive 
characteristic  of  these  two  outstand- 
ing friends  is  that  they  have  brought 
thousands  of  hours  of  Joy  to  millions 
of  people  throughout  the  country  for 
the  last  20  years. 
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Saul  Turteltaub  is  a  major  force  in 
American  television.  In  the  best  sense 
of  what  the  medium  has  to  offer  us. 
When  one  thinks  of  some  of  the  most 
honored,  respected,  and  appreciated 
programs  on  television,  it  is  truly  re- 
markable how  often  Saul  Turteltaub's 
name  comes  up  in  connection  with 
them. 

Saul  began  his  career  writing  for 
Shari  Lewis.  Miss  Lewis  and  her  pup- 
pets helped  to  raise  an  entire  genera- 
tion of  postwar  children  and  set  a  level 
for  children's  programing  that  is  still 
the  envy  of  the  industry. 

We  in  Washington  are  particularly 
acute  when  politics  are  satirized. 
While  performers  and  commentators 
come  and  go,  one  of  Saul's  efforts 
stands  alone  as  perhaps  the  most  ex- 
cellent example  of  political  satire.  I 
am  referring  to  a  television  show, 
"That  Was  the  Week  That  Was." 
TW3.  as  it  was  called,  is  one  of  the 
brightest  spots  in  television  history. 
Saul  was  a  writer  on  that  show,  work- 
ing with  a  cast  that  included  E>avid 
Frost  and  Altm  Alda. 

Go  down  the  list  of  performers  with 
whom  Saul  has  worked  through  the 
years,  as  writer,  as  producer,  or  in 
both  capacities,  and  you  will  find 
names  like  Jackie  Gleason,  Carol  Btu-- 
nett.  Redd  Foxx.  Mario  Thomas,  and 
Mickey  Rooney,  to  name  Just  a  few. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  honor  this  giant  of  the  entertain- 
ment industry,  to  pay  tribute  to  two 
people  who  represent  the  best  this 
country  has  to  offer.  We  wish  both 
Saul  and  Shirley  Turteltaub  health, 
success,  and  happiness  in  the  future. 
Few  people  have  been  able  to  shape 
the  attitudes  of  this  country  in  such  a 
positive  sense  as  have  Saul  and  Shirley 
Turteltaub,  and  we  should  be  grateful 
for  their  presence  and  their  good 
works.* 


H.R.  2934— HEALTH  PLANNING 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1983 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

opcAUFoamA 

in  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESElfTATIVES 

Monday.  May  9.  1983 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce  H.R.  2934. 
the  Health  Planning  Amendments  of 
1983.  This  bill  revises  and  extends 
through  1985  the  authority  for  Feder- 
al support  of  State  and  local  health 
planning  agencies. 

HJl.  2934  follows  extensive  work 
and  compromise  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  the  Environment  over 
the  past  year.  The  bill  is  virtually 
identical  to  the  provisions  of  title  II  of 
H.R.  6458  which  was  passed  by  the 
House  by  unanimous  consent  last  De- 
cember. 

H.R.  2934  is  reasonable  and  bal- 
anced. On  one  hand,  it  maintains  Fed- 
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eral  support  for  State  and  local  health 
planning  agencies  while  on  the  other 
it  gives  States  new  flexibility  in  oper- 
ating their  planning  programs. 

The  Federal  Government  has  sup- 
ported State  and  local  health  planning 
activities  for  more  than  30  years.  This 
support  continues  to  be  necessary  be- 
cause health  planning  agencies  are 
vital  to  our  efforts  to  restrain  unneces- 
sary, inflationary  expansion  of  hospi- 
tals and  other  health  facilities.  The 
Federal  Government,  more  than  any 
other  third-party  payor,  bears  the 
costs  of  excessive  hospital  construc- 
tion because  medicare  and  medicaid 
now  pay  over  35  percent  of  hospital 
costs.  To  insure  that  Federal  support 
for  health  planning  activities  contin- 
ues, HH.  2934  authorizes  appropria- 
tions of  "such  siuns  as  may  be  neces- 
sary" in  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 

At  the  same  time,  H.R.  2934  includes 
two  major  provisions  which  will  pro- 
vide the  States  new  flexibility  to 
streamline  their  certificate-of-need 
(CON)  review  systems.  First,  the 
threshold  for  CON  project  review  is 
increased  from  $600,000  to  $1,000,000. 
This  increase  follows  an  increase  from 
$200,000  in  1981.  With  this  higher 
threshold,  a  large  number  of  projects, 
about  70  percent,  that  would  have 
been  subject  to  review  in  1980  may  be 
exempt  from  the  review  process. 
Second,  the  States  are  given  the  au- 
thority to  specify  the  role  of  HSA's  in 
the  review  of  CON  applications.  This 
change  will  allow  States  to  tailor  the 
CON  process  to  their  particular  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  addition  to  these  major  provi- 
sions, the  bill  also  Incorporates  into 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  on  a 
permanent  basis,  a  number  of  policies 
included  in  the  1983  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

There  was  broad  agreement  last  De- 
cember that  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
2934  were  a  good  health  planning  com- 
promise. Representatives  of  health 
planning  organizations,  health  insur- 
ers, employers,  as  well  as  hospitals,  all 
expressed  support  for  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  at  that  time.  I  believe  that 
this  approach  remains  a  good  compro- 
mise for  1983. 

This  is  a  particularly  appropriate 
compromise,  because  under  this  bill 
the  Congress  will  again  consider 
health  planning  legislation  in  1985. 
This  timing  is  consistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  recently  enacted  social 
security  reform  bUl.  which  provides 
for  congressional  consideration  of  hos- 
pital capital  policies  during  1985  fol- 
lowing a  report  from  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  in  Oc- 
tober of  1984.  This  1985  reconsider- 
ation will  precede  the  implementation 
of  new  capital  policies  for  medicare  on 
October  1.  1986. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
the   Environment   held   hearings   on 
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health  planning  last  Friday.  May  6.  I 
hope  that  health  planning  extension 
legislation  can  now  be  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  adopted  by  the  House  in 
the  near  future. 

Sktior-bt-Sbction  Amaltsis,  Hxaltb 
Puunmc  AMXinniKirrs  or  1983,  HJ%.  2934 

Section  I.  Provides  that  the  short  title  of 
the  bill  is  the  "Health  Planning  Amend- 
ments of  1983."  Specifies  that  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act. 

Section  2.  Amends  SecUon  1512(bX2)  (A) 
and  (B)  to  reduce  required  Health  Systems 
Agency  staff  from  the  lesser  of  five  overall 
or  one  per  hundred  thousand  residents  of 
the  area  to  the  lesser  of  three  overall  or  one 
per  three  hundred  thousand  residents  of 
the  area.  This  section  codifies  a  policy  cur- 
rently in  effect  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Continuing  Resolution  for  1983. 

Section  3.  Amends  subsection  lS13(f)  and 
1523(aK4)  to  provide  that  HSAs  shall  review 
and  make  recommendations  concerning  cer- 
tlficates-of-need  in  the  manner,  and  to  the 
extent,  provided  by  systems  established  by 
State  Agencies.  Such  State  Systems  shall 
provide  that  all  applications  of  the  same  or 
similar  type  must  be  reviewed  in  the  same 
manner. 

Section  4.  Amends  Section  1515  regarding 
designation  of  Health  Systems  Agencies: 

Amends  paragraph  (bK2)  to  remove  the  36 
month  limit  on  the  period  during  which 
HSAs  may  be  conditionally  designated. 

Revises  paragraph  (bK3)  and  subpara- 
graph (cHlMB)  regarding  the  termination  of 
conditionally  designated  HSAs  to  require 
the  same  procedures  as  are  currently  re- 
quired for  the  termination  of  fully  designat- 
ed agencies. 

Amends  subparagraph  (cK3KB)  to  remove 
the  12  month  limit  on  the  period  during 
which  HSAs  which  have  previously  been 
fully  designated  may  be  conditionally  desig- 
nated. 

Amends  subsection  (d)  to  permit  the  same 
entity  to  be  redesignated  as  an  HSA.  Cur- 
rent law  only  allows  the  designation  of  an- 
other entity. 

Section  5.  Amends  Section  1516  by  delet- 
ing paragraph  (cX2)  which  permits  the  Sec- 
retary to  reduce  the  funds  provided  to 
HSAs.  This  provision  will  assure  that  grants 
to  HSAs  will  continue  to  be  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  previous  years. 

Section  6.  Amends  Section  1521  with 
regard  to  the  designation  of  State  Health 
Planning  and  Development  Agencies: 

Deletes  the  provisions  of  subparagraph 
(bK2KB)  which  require  conditionally  desig- 
nated State  agencies  to  progressively  in- 
crease their  functions. 

Revises  subparagraphs  (2KC)  and  (3XB) 
of  subsection  <b)  regarding  the  termination 
of  conditionally  designated  State  agencies 
to  require  the  same  procedures  as  are  cur- 
rently required  for  termination  of  fully  des- 
ignated agencies. 

Amends  subparagn^h  (bX4XB)  to  remove 
the  12  month  limit  on  the  period  during 
which  SUte  agencies  which  have  previously 
been  fully  designated  may  be  conditionally 
designated. 

Amends  subparagraph  (bX2XB)  and  de- 
letes subsection  (d)  to  extend  the  period 
that  State  agencies  may  be  conditionally 
designated  untU  October  1, 1986. 

Provides  that  States  shall  not  be  required 
to  have  a  fuUy  designated  agency  or  be  sub- 
ject to  the  penalty  of  a  loss  of  funds  under 
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the  Public  Health  Service  Act  until  October 
1.1986. 

Section  7.  Amends  Section  1526<aX6)  to 
require  State  agencies  to  review  the  appro- 
priateness of  currently  offered  institutional 
health  services  only  to  the  extent  such 
review  is  feasible.  Current  law  provides  that 
State  agencies  must  conduct  such  reviews. 

Section  8.  Amends  Section  1531  to  in- 
crease the  value  of  the  projects  which  State 
Certlfkate-of-Need  programs  must  review. 
The  value  of  capital  expenditures  is  in- 
creased to  $1,000,000  from  $600,000;  the 
annual  operating  cost  of  institutional 
health  services  is  increased  to  $500,000  from 
$250,000:  and  the  value  of  major  medical 
equipment  is  increased  to  $500,000  from 
$400,000. 

Section  9.  Amends  Section  1536  to  allow 
States  which  have  previously  elected  to  op- 
erate health  planning  systems  under  Sec- 
tion 1536  to  expedite  the  reestablishment  of 
health  service  areas  and  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  redesignate  HSAs  in  such  areas. 
Amends  Section  935  of  Public  Law  97-25  to 
allow  HSA  funds  to  continue  to  be  provided 
to  States  which  operated  Section  1536  pro- 
grams in  1981. 

Section  10.  Authorizes  $42,000,000  for 
grants  to  HSAs.  $21,400,000  for  grants  to 
States  and  $1,500,000  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts for  Centers  for  Health  Planning  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  Authorizes  such  simis  as 
may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985. 

Section  11.  Repeals  Title  XV  as  of  Octo- 
ber 1. 1986.* 


TERROR  IN  EL  SALVADOR 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

orcALirounA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESEMTATIVES 

Monday.  May  9. 1983 

•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of 
my  constituents.  Dr.  Milton  Estes  and 
Tom  Steel,  have  recently  visited  El 
Salvador.  They  have  brought  to  my  at- 
tention two  articles  that  speak  directly 
to  the  terrible  tragedies  that  are  oc- 
ciuTing  with  frequency.  I  would  like  to 
share  them  with  my  colleagues. 

[From  the  Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee,  Feb.  22, 

19831 

Terbor  ih  El  Salvador 

There  is  no  ambiguity  about  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  covering  United  States  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  government  of  El  Sal- 
vador. 

It  says  El  Salvador  cannot  receive  U.S. 
military  aid  or  buy  U.S.  weapons  unless  the 
president  reports  to  Congress  every  six 
months  that  the  Salvadoran  government  is 
respecting  the  rights  of  its  citizens  and  is 
making  progress  toward  land  reform  and  po- 
litical reform. 

On  January  21,  one  day  after  a  report  by 
international  observer  groups  declared  the 
human  rights  situation  in  El  Salvador  is 
worse  than  ever.  President  Reagan  certified 
that  the  terms  of  the  foreign  aid  law  were 
being  met  and  that  El  Salvador  should  con- 
tinue receiving  U.S.  military  aid. 

One  week  after  that  certification,  Modesto 
attorney  Nancy  C.  Smith  visited  the  belea- 
guered country  as  an  international  observer 
under  the  auspices  of  a  coalition  of  East 
Bay  churches. 

In  her  eight-day  stay  at  a  United  Nations- 
run  refugee  camp  for  Salvadoran  refugees. 
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she  found  no  evidence  of  improvement  in 
the  human  rights  situation  in  El  Salvador. 

On  the  contrary,  her  graphic  report  which 
appeared  on  the  Viewpoints  page  in  Sun- 
day's Bee,  was  a  horror-filled  recounting  of 
the  killing,  brutality  and  opprevion  inflict- 
ed by  the  Salvadoran  army  on  its  own 
people. 

From  every  refugee  she  talked  to  came  a 
story  of  indiscriminate  Idlllng  and  vi<dence— 
of  women  and  children  raped  and  killed,  of 
peasants  shot  from  aircraft  as  they  worked 
in  the  fields,  of  old  people  burned  alive  in 
their  homes  as  the  army  moves  to  a 
scorched  earth  policy,  laying  waste  to  entire 
villages. 

Throughout  her  interviews.  Smith  said, 
the  terrorized  refugees  sounded  one  refrain: 
"They  (the  army  and  death  squads)  killed 
children,  old  people,  and  pregnant  women." 

The  recurring  willingness  of  the  Reagan 
administration  to  arm  this  continuing  reign 
of  terror,  this  war  of  termination  against 
the  peasants— as  Smith  says  the  Salvadoran 
soldiers  themselves  refer  to  it— offers  no 
hope  of  opening  the  eyes  of  those  who  will 
not  look. 

Even  Congress,  which  is  responsible  for 
the  human  rights  certification  law,  is  show- 
ing signs  of  frustration  after  two  years  of 
sustained  debate  about  El  Salvador. 

Rep.  Gerry  E.  Studds,  D-Maas.,  who  has 
led  the  effort  to  halt  military  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador, recently  said  he  has  concluded  that  it 
is  "essentially  futile"  to  try  to  challenge 
U.S.  policy.  Congress  will  not  vote  to  cut  off 
aid  to  El  Salvador,  he  said,  and  unless  it 
does  the  administration  will  continue  on  its 
course  of  bolstering  the  current  regime. 

What,  then,  can  be  done?  With  an  admin- 
istration that  cannot  see  and  a  Congress 
that  will  not  act,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
people  of  this  country  must  take  the  lead. 

During  her  stay  in  the  camp,  Smith  found 
that  the  presence  of  international  observers 
offered  protection  to  the  refugees  from  the 
brutal  zeal  of  the  army,  a  shield  that  does 
not  go  unappreciated.  The  refugees  have  a 
saying  among  them.  Smith  said:  "First  we 
thank  God,  and  then,  after  God,  we  thank 
the  internationals." 

For  the  sake  of  those  terror-stricken  survi- 
vors we  can  support  and  enlarge  the  inter- 
national observer  programs,  programs  that 
will  return  to  us  more  Nancy  Smiths  to 
shake  us  into  awareness  of  our  complicity  in 
this  continuing  wave  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion. 

"If  Americans  understood  the  poverty  and 
misery,"  Smith  said,  "if  they  could  hear  the 
heart-rending  stories  of  brutality  and  re- 
pression. I  believe  they  would  demand  an 
end  to  United  States  military  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador." 

The  American  people  need  to  begin  voic- 
ing that  demand  in  a  popular  crescendo  now 
before  it  is  too  late. 

[From  the  Pacific  Sun.  Mar.  18-34, 19831 
View  of  El  Salvador 

"They  killed  my  husband  and  child."  the 
woman  said.  "My  husband  was  coming  from 
the  fields  when  the  soldiers  came.  They  did 
not  talk  to  him,  nothing.  They  Just  shot 
him  and  my  child.  I  have  four  other  chQ- 
dren  and  I  came  here  with  them." 

The  woman  is  a  refugee  from  El  Salvador 
now  living  in  a  United  Nations  camp  in  Hon- 
duras. She  was  talking  to  Dr.  Milton  Estes,  a 
Mill  Valley  M.D.  He  and  two  attorneys  from 
the  Bay  Area  went  to  Honduras  to  discover 
the  truth  about  what  is  going  on  in  Central 
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America,  and  the  truth  will  make  your  hair 
stand  on  end. 

"We  heard  the  same  stories  over  and  over 
and  over  asaln."  says  Estes,  who  traveled  to 
the  camp  under  the  auspices  of  Concern,  a 
hunger  relief  group  based  in  Los  Angeles. 
Every  refugee  Bstes  met  had  malaria;  most 
suffered  from  malnutrition.  AU  of  them,  in- 
cluding the  children,  had  witnessed  un- 
speakable events:  an  uncle  beheaded,  a 
sister  raped  than  hacked  to  pieces,  fetuses 
ripped  from  women's  bellies  and  fed  to  pigs. 
The  soldiers'  excuse  was  that  the  peasants 
were  guerrilla  sympathisers. 

In  fact,  as  ciilled  from  the  refugees  them- 
selves, the  peasants  are  largely  apolitical. 
"They  are  Illiterate,  salt-of-the-earth  folks," 
Estes  says.  The  free  elections  and  land 
reform  programs  of  the  late  seventies  were 
called  "lies."  People  were  afraid  to  go  into 
the  villages  to  vote  for  fear  of  being  killed: 
at  the  polling  places,  soldiers  stood  armed  to 
make  sure  their  candidate  got  the  vote.  As 
for  the  land,  the  prices  remained  out  of 
reach  of  most  peasants  and  often  soldiers 
would  bum  the  crops  and  livestock  anyway. 
Families  were  starving  and  had  to  leave 
their  homeland. 

Estes  brought  crayons  and  paper  and 
asked  the  children  to  draw  pictures  of  their 
lives.  1  remember  getting  that  same  assign- 
ment in  school;  I  drew  pretty  little  houses 
with  flowers  out  front  and  smoke  curling 
out  of  the  chimney.  These  kids  drew  twin- 
blade  helicopters  dropping  bombs  on  people. 
These  were  not  images  they  saw  on  TV. 

The  stories  Estes  collected  from  the 
camps  are  particularly  significant  now  that 
Reagan  has  asked  for  an  additional  $110 
million  (at  press  time)  in  arms  aid  for  El 
Salvador  $26  million  has  already  been  au- 
thorized this  year,  this  is  madness  not  only 
from  a  humanitarian  perspective  but  from  a 
logical  one. 

Military  aid  is  supposed  to  help  combat 
guerrilla  forces.  Government  soldiers,  with 
money,  equipment  and  advice  from  the  D.S., 
are  given  free  reign  to  terrorize  the  people, 
kiU  their  families  and  bum  their  homes. 
Guerrilla  forces,  by  the  accounts  of  the  ref- 
ugees, sometimes  serve  as  the  protectors  of 
the  people  against  the  military's  violence 
and  display  humane  treatment  of  their  pris- 
oners. Sometimes  when  a  child's  family  Is 
wiped  out  by  soldiers,  she  will  adopt  the 
guerrillas  as  her  new  family.  In  effect,  U.S. 
military  aid  Is  making  the  guerrillas  stonger 
and  more  popular. 

Estes  plans  to  present  slide  shows  of  the 
people  in  the  camps,  and  perhaps  make  a 
film  using  the  stories  he  collected  there.  In 
the  meantime  he  urges  you  and  me  to  pick 
up  a  pen  and  write  to  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives to  say  no,  we  do  not  want  to  send 
$110  million  of  our  tax  dollars  to  support 
the  clear  violation  of  human  rights  in  El 
Salvador.  Anyone  Interested  In  refugee 
camp  visitor  programs  can  write  Dr.  E^tes  at 
333  MiUer  Avenue.  MUl  VaUey,  (Calif.) 
»4»41.« 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS 
WEEK 


JMI 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MICRIOAN 
»  THS  HOUSK  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9.  1983 

•  BCr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Reagan  has  declared  this 
week  to  be  "Small  Business  Week"  and 
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I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  submit  to  my  (wUeagues*  atten- 
tion an  article  about  the  contributions 
made  by  our  Nation's  small  businesses. 
This  article  appeared  recently  In 
"First  Monday."  I  think  at  this  time  it 
would  be  well  if  we  reflected  upon 
what  we  as  a  Congress  have  done  to  al- 
leviate the  burdens  upon  small  busi- 
ness and  what  we  can  do  in  the  future 
to  stimulate  this  most  productive  seg- 
ment of  the  private  sector. 
The  article  follows: 

"MOTHSRHOOD  OP  IlfVEimON"— AMD  JOBS 

What  do  ice  cream  cones  and  zippers  have 
in  common? 

If  you  guessed  both  are  examples  of 
American  small  business  Ingenuity,  you  are 
right.  But.  if  you  don't  rate  a  double-dip 
cone  a  significant  invention,  consider  then 
the  following  technological  contributions 
made  by  American  independent  Inventors 
and  small  firms:  air  conditioners,  airplanes, 
the  CAT  scanner,  the  artificial  heart  valve. 
the  high  capacity  computer,  xeroxography. 
telephones,  phonographs  and  polaroid  pho- 
tography. 

When  it  comes  to  developing  and  creating 
new  technology,  American  small  businesses 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  these  ad- 
vances. These  firms  produced  most  of  the 
country's  new  products,  new  processes,  new 
industries. 

More  importantly.  American  small  enter- 
prises create  more  than  70  percent  of  all 
new  jobs,  and  today,  more  than  50  million 
people  work  in  small  businesses— that  is  half 
of  America's  workforce.  Not  only  do  Ameri- 
can small  business  owners  keep  half  of  this 
country  at  work,  they  have  also  provided 
most  of  this  country's  important  inventions 
and  innovations  over  the  years.  For  exam- 
ple: 

Of  the  149  inventions  in  the  aluminum  in- 
dustry, major  producers  accounted  for  only 
one  in  seven; 

Of  the  major  13  innovations  in  the  Ameri- 
can steel  industry,  four  originated  in 
Elurope.  seven  were  developed  by  independ- 
ent American  firms  and  none  were  produced 
by  the  leading  steel  companies  in  the 
nation; 

Of  the  seven  Important  Inventions  in  the 
refining  and  cracking  of  petroleum,  all  were 
made  by  independent  inventors;  and. 

Nearly  every  energy-related  device  of  this 
century  was  invented  by  American  small 
businesses. 

Given  this  track  record,  why  Is  America 
slipping  from  its  position  of  prominence 
among  the  technological  leaders  of  the 
world?  Why  do  American  businesses— large 
and  small— seem  to  be  losing  their  lead  over 
competition  from  Western  Europe.  Japan 
and  even  several  Third  World  countries? 

Ronald  Reagan  believes  part  of  the  blame 
can  tie  traced  to  the  federal  government.  In- 
stead of  boosting  the  efforts  of  American 
small  businesses,  the  federal  government 
often  stifled  incentive  and  productivity 
through  burdensome  regulations.  Despite 
their  importance  to  this  country's  economy 
and  worliforce.  American  small  businesses 
were  bypassed  by  Uncle  Sam  when  It  came 
to  handing  out  federal  funds  for  research 
and  development  grants. 

The  once  creative  and  uiu^stricted  envi- 
ronment of  smaU  business  became  bogged 
down  with  red  tape  and  lack  of  capital.  No 
more. 

President  Reagan  is  determined  to  reverse 
America's   declining   technical   superiority. 
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Reagan  told  the  country  In  his  State  of  the 
Union  Address:  "This  administration  is  com- 
mitted to  keeping  America  the  technological 
leader  of  the  world  now  and  into  the  Slat 
century." 

When  he  was  first  elected  to  office.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  took  swift  action  to  aid  Ameri- 
can small  business.  Important  legislation  in- 
cluded: 

The  President's  three  year  tax  cut  provid- 
ed help  to  millions  of  small,  unincorporated 
firms; 

Regulatory  burden  was  relieved  through 
administration  reform  of  federal  red  tape; 

The  Prompt  Payment  Act  told  Uncle  Sam 
to  pay  his  bills  on  time,  to  the  principal  ben- 
efit of  small  businesses; 

Tax  barriers  to  the  formation  and  invest- 
ment in  small  firms  were  reduced; 

Reforms  in  the  estate  tax  laws  made  it 
easier  for  small  business  owners  to  build  and 
maintain  their  businesses;  and. 

The  Export  Trading  Company  Act  will 
help  small  firms  compete  in  foreign  markets 
on  an  equal  basis  with  their  competitors  in 
other  countries. 

President  Reagan  also  directed  all  federal 
agencies  to  increase  federal  purchases  from 
small  firms  and  he  supported  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Research  Act.  This  leg- 
islation orders  the  10  major  federal  agen- 
cies—those with  the  largest  research  and  de- 
velopment budgets— to  direct  more  con- 
tracts to  small  high-tech  firms— the  very 
companies  that  have  l>een  in  the  vanguard 
of  American  technology. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
(SBA).  which  oversees  and  monitors  this 
program,  estimates  that  in  1987.  small  high- 
tech  firms  will  receive  nearly  $500  million  in 
federal  funds  as  a  result  of  this  legislation. 

When  the  President  signed  the  act  last 
July,  he  said.  "Small  business  is  a  tonic  for 
what  ails  the  country.  By  passing  and  sign- 
ing this  act.  we  are  showing  otur  resolve  to 
unleash  this  most  liuiovatlve  sector." 

Lucky  for  Americans  that  some  inventors 
ignored  the  federal  government's  prior 
habit  of  inhibiting  ingenuity.  In  1904.  two 
young  businessmen  from  Ohio  approached 
the  government  with  the  idea  they  thought 
could  prove  highly  successful.  Federal  offi- 
cials told  the  two  entrepreneurs  that  before 
they  spent  a  cent  on  their  project.  "The 
device  must  t>e  brought  to  a  state  of  practi- 
cal operation  without  expense  to  the  U.S. 
government." 

Discouraged,  but  not  defeated,  Orvllle  and 
Wilbur  Wright  simply  invented  the  first 
flying  machine  without  help  from  tlncle 
Sam. 

It  is  this  same  spirit  that  Ronald  Reagan 
wants  to  encourage,  not  squelch,  through 
federal  support  of  American  innovation. 
The  President  does  not  want  to  see.  for  lack 
of  a  federal  dollar  an  idea  fail  to  get  off  the 
groimd.* 


BUDGET  SQUEEZE  THREATENS 
AMERICA'S  BROADCAST  PRO- 
GRAMS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  MKW  YORK 
TH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATrVES 

Monday.  May  9,  1983 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  terms  of 
cost  effectiveness  and  national  securi- 
ty value,  America's  international 
broadcasting  program  Is  one  of  our 
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best  foreign  policy  investments  in 
recent  decades.  As  the  London  Ek»no- 
mist  has  noted,  "perhaps  the  single 
most  brilliant  act  of  American  foreign 
policy  since  World  War  U"  was  the 
creation  of  Radio  Free  Europe  and 
Radio  Liberty.  Their  intrepid  coverage 
of  East  European  internal  affairs  has 
been  vital  in  achieving  a  high  degree 
of  audience  identification  that  over- 
whelms the  Soviet's  futile  attempt  to 
control  and  obstruct  ideas  and  infor- 
mation in  their  official  news  reports. 

Under  its  director.  Ken  Tomlinson. 
the  Voice  of  America  is  basing  its  pro- 
graming philosophy  on  the  premise 
that  the  freedom  of  man,  and  other 
timeless  principles  of  democracy,  con- 
stitute the  true  reflection  of  American 
"ideology."  Consequently,  the  Voice  is 
offering  its  millions  of  listeners  a 
broad  range  of  views  and  prompt,  un- 
censored,  information. 

Yet,  as  the  following  WaU  Street 
Journal  editorial  notes,  Radio  Free 
Europe.  Radio  Liberty  and  the  Voice 
of  America  are  all  coming  xmder  the 
budgetary  guns  in  Washington,  with 
their  mcxiest  request  for  moderniza- 
tion fimds  threatened  in  the  Senate. 
With  the  Soviet  Union  spending  foiu- 
times  what  we  do  to  broadcast  and  Jam 
international  radio  shows,  I  strongly 
believe  we  should  support  this  prudent 
request.  I  commend  this  lucid  editorial 
to  my  colleagues  and  hope  they  will 
continue  their  support  for  this  vital 
democratic  program. 
The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  4. 
19831 
The  Big  Sqokbe 
Remember  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1980,  and  the  turning  point  we  thought  it 
marked  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign 
policy?  Remember  how  we  were  going  to  re- 
build our  defenses,  become  more  assertive, 
beef  up  our  international  radio  operations 
so  they  could  do  a  stronger  job  in  the  battle 
of  ideas?  Well,  it  tiuns  out  that  things 
didn't  change  so  much  at  the  radios  after 
all.  We  had  hirings.  firings,  planning  for 
new  Initiatives— and  this  year,  just  as  in 
years  past,  the  bottom  line  is  that  the  Voice 
of  America  is  plaintively  begging  for  more 
money. 

The  Voice  is  the  one  of  the  U.S.  radios 
charged  with,  among  other  things,  present- 
ing straight  news  to  listeners  around  the 
world.  When  the  Reaganites  arrived,  some 
old  hands  screamed  that  a  shrine  of  objec- 
tive journalism  was  alwut  to  be  turned  into 
a  propaganda  machine. 

But  these  ideological  wars  did  not  contin- 
ue for  long.  The  Voice  got  a  permanent  di- 
rector. Kenneth  Tomlinson.  and  the  general 
atmosphere  calmed  down.  The  agency  has 
been  having  an  effect  in  the  cultural  wars 
and  the  real  ones:  Just  last  week  the  govern- 
ment of  Poland  actually  filed  an  official 
protest  complaining  that  VOA  and  Radio 
Free  Europe  were  destabilizing  Poland's  po- 
litical arrangements.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  not 
an  achievement  to  sneeze  at. 

All  these  efforts,  though,  have  been  run- 
ning smack  into  one  massive  fact:  The  Voice 
of  America  is  falling  apart.  Without  ques- 
tion. Beyond  the  slightest  debate.  For  one 
thing,  it  lacks  certain  personnel  that  any 
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world-wide  journalistic  organization  would 
have  to  call  enential.  Its  Rome  bureau  was 
doaed  as  an  economy  move  during  the 
Carter  administration,  days  before  the  elec- 
tion of  Pope  John  Paul  II.  Almost  all  its  for- 
eign language  services  are  clearly  under- 
staffed. This  means  it  cannot  match  the 
broadcasting  hours  put  out  by  the  Taiwan- 
ese government,  let  alone  the  t7.S.S.R. 

Even  more  fundamentally,  the  Voice's 
physical  plant  is  going  to  pieces.  Almost  all 
its  transmitters  are  more  than  15  years  old. 
a  third  are  at  least  30  years  of  age  and  some 
broadcasting  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
em  Europe  comes  out  of  transmitters  built 
approximately  around  World  War  II.  They 
are  held  together  with  the  technical  equiva- 
lent of  baling  wire  and  further  limit  the 
amount  that  the  n.S.  can  broadcast. 

The  Voice  now  has  before  Congress  two 
money  requests  for  beginning  the  necessary 
fix-up.  One  is  a  $22  million  supplemental  re- 
quest for  the  fiscal  1983  budget;  it  now  sits 
before  a  dubious  House  Appropriations 
Committee.  The  other  is  the  fiscal  1984 
budget  request. 

The  '84  request  has  gone  for  authorization 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
as  part  of  the  budget  request  for  the  whole 
U.S.  Information  Agency  of  which  the  Voice 
is  a  part.  What  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  done  to  this  request  is  to  adopt 
an  amendment  by  Sen.  Edward  Zorinsky 
cutting  $65  million  from  the  USIA  budget. 
Then  at  the  request  of  Sen.  Claibome  Pell 
and  others  the  committe  tied  up  large 
chimks  of  money  for  specific  purposes:  one 
chunk  for  exchange  programs,  another  to 
give  to  the  private  organizations  that  are 
slated  to  run  the  new  Project  Democracy. 

What  all  this  means  is  that  for  practical 
purposes  the  money  for  the  Voice's  modern- 
ization is  gone. 

It  doesn't  look  as  if  anyone  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  really  had  it  in  for  the 
Voice.  Indeed,  the  U.S.  Senate  periodically 
rings  with  mellow  rhetorical  tributes  to  the 
fine  work  the  agency  is  doing.  What  seems 
to  have  happened  is  that  some  of  the  com- 
mittee members  wanted  to  take  a  general 
shot  at  USIA.  and  the  Voice  got  caught  in 
the  squeeze. 

The  action  can  still  be  corrected.  But  it's 
already  given  us  quite  a  snapshot  of  the  way 
we  conduct  our  legislative  affairs  in  general 
and  our  foreign  policy  in  particular.  Our 
senators  are  awfully  fond  of  talking  about 
big  Ideas— atMut  whether  or  not  to  get  the 
MX  missile,  about  moving  the  country  lock, 
stock  and  blast  furnace  into  the  high-tech 
age.  But  when  it  comes  to  carrying  out  a 
policy  that  is  indubitably  beneficial  and  just 
needs  a  UtUe  attention  to  detaU.  they  are  a 
bust. 

If  there  is  one  thing  al>out  which  there  is 
a  consensus  among  those  attentive  to  policy, 
it  is  that  our  radios  do  much  for  us  in  the 
world  and  can  do  more.  You  would  think 
that  this  feeling  would  translate  into  some 
concrete  beneficence.  But  no.  when  the 
chips  are  down,  the  Voice  falls  victim  to  the 
same  slushiness  that  pervades  most  of  our 
legislative  activity. 

Congress  should  reverse  Itself  on  this  one. 
and  show  that  it  can  walk  and  chew  its 
policy  gum  at  the  same  time.* 
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MX:  FOUR  FALLACIES 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OP  mw  TOBK 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRCSBIfTATlVES 

Monday,  May  9, 1983 

•  Mr.  OREEai.  Mr.  Speaker,  Shortly  . 
the  Congress  will  again  vote  on  the 
MX  missile.  Before  the  Pentagon  can 
spend  $560  million  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1983  for  ISK  basing  re- 
search and  conduct  an  MX  flight  test, 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  must 
approve  the  administration's  proposal 
to  base  100  MX  missiles  in  Minuteman 
n  silos  in  Wyoming. 

I  believe,  this  recommendation  must 
be  vetoed  by  the  House.  The  article 
that  follows,  "MX:  Four  Fallacies," 
prepared  by  the  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists,  outlines  the  flawed  reason- 
ing behind  arguments  favoring  the 
MX  missiles.  The  article  rightfuUy 
concludes  the  current  UJ3.  deterrent 
force  is  adequate,  that  the  MX  is  a  de- 
stabilizing first  strike  force  inconsist- 
ent with  U.S.  deterrence  policy,  that 
building  MX  to  threaten  the  Soviet 
Union  with  a  strategic  response  in  a 
conventional  war  is  terribly  rislLy,  and 
that  MX  deployment  will  not  force 
the  Soviets  to  bargain  on  arms  control 
and  may  result  in  escalation  of  Soviet 
deployments. 

I  commend  "MX:  Four  Fallacies"  to 
my  colleagues'  attention. 

[From  the  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists 
Fact  Sheet] 

MX:  Four  Pallacibs 

The  Reagan  Administration  and  the  Scow- 
croft  Commission  have  recommended  the 
development  of  the  MX  missile  system  for 
the  following  reasons: 

The  United  SUtes  needs  to  build  the  BCX 
to  preserve  the  effectiveness  of  its  nuclear 
deterrent. 

The  MX  is  necessary  to  give  us  the  capa- 
bility to  threaten  Soviet  iiard  targets. 

The  MX  is  essential  to  deter  the  threat  of 
conventional  attacks  on  the  alliance  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  MX  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  U.S. 
resolve  and  to  pressure  the  Soviet  Union 
into  reaching  arms  control  agreements  with 
the  United  SUtes. 

The  Union  of  Concemed  Scientists  doeS' 
not  concur  with  these  justifications  for  pro- 
ceeding with  the  B4X.  Our  reasons  are  out- 
lined below  in  response  to  each  of  the  four 
points. 

(1)  The  V&.  Needs  to  Build  the  MX  to 
Preserve  the  Effectiveness  of  Its  Nuclear 
Deterrent. 

Commission  arguments:  Our  forces  are 
older  than  those  of  the  Soviets.  The 
U.S.S.R.  is  also  ahead  in  numbers  of  ICBMs, 
and  is  gaining  in  submarines.  U.S.  modern- 
ization of  our  ICBM  force  Is  therefore  nec- 
essary. It  is  also  needed  to  maintain  the 
credibUity  of  the  triad. 

UC:S  response:  In  fact,  U.S.  and  Soviet 
forces  are  of  roughly  comparable  age.  Our 
strategic  bomber  force  is  newer  than  the 
Soviet  equivalent:  the  B-52s  were  deployed 
after  the  Soviet  Bears  and  Bisons.  Our 
bombers  have  also  been  modernized  more 
extensively:   new   equipment   includes   the 
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asme  offeniive  avionics  p«ckace  scheduled 
to  be  included  on  the  B-IB. 

Our  ICBM  missiles  are  older,  but  the  war- 
heads are  about  the  same  ace  as  those  on 
Soviet  ICBMs.  Three  hundred  of  the  Min- 
uteman  in  missiles  have  recently  been 
retrofitted  with  900  of  the  new,  more  accu- 
rate MK-12A  warheads.  The  Soviets  have  a 
marginal  advantage  in  current  warheads  on 
their  ICBMs.  but  they  also  have  the  serious 
liability  of  concentrating  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  their  strategic  warheads  on  poten- 
tially vulnerable  land-based  ICBMs. 

There  is  no  evidence  to  support  the  con- 
tention that  the  Soviets  are  gaining  in  sub- 
marine technology.  Our  submarines  are 
older,  but  our  missiles  are  considerably 
more  modem  than  those  of  the  Soviets.  For 
example,  within  the  last  four  years,  the  U.S. 
has  deployed  over  200  new  Trident  I  missiles 
with  more  than  1700  warheads.  These  mis- 
siles are  newer  than  vlrtuaUy  all  of  the  mis- 
siles in  the  Soviet  submarine  force.  In  addi- 
tion. n.S.  submarine  Improvements  and 
ASW  development  are  proceeding.  U.S. 
technological  sophistication  has  traditional- 
ly been  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Indeed,  Secretary  of  the  Navy  John 
Lehman  testified  In  March  that  U.S.  subma- 
rines would  "remain  largely  Invulnerable 
throughout  this  centiiry."  He  also  said  that 
submarines  were  becoming  less,  rather  than 
more,  vulnerable. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  itself  has  ac- 
knowledged that  the  Soviets  cannot  effec- 
tively undertake  a  simultaneous  attack  on 
UjS.  submarine  ports,  bomber  bases,  and 
ICBMs.  The  Commission  concludes  that 
ICBM  vulnerability  is  not  a  critical  issue  for 
the  present,  and  that  each  leg  of  the  triad  is 
reinforced  by  the  capabilities  of  the  triad  as 
a  whole.  In  short,  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion has  fully  repudiated  the  Administra- 
tion's "window  of  vulnerability"  argument, 
overturning  what  was  previously  the  princi- 
pal justification  for  proceeding  with  MX  de- 
ployment. 

The  U.S.  triad  is  formidable.  It  is  im- 
mensely powerful,  and  will  retain  for  dec- 
ades a  great  capacity  for  retaliation  in  the 
event  of  an  attack  on  it.  Its  deterrent  value 
is  more  than  adequate  for  the  foreseeable 
future. 

(2)  The  MX  Is  Necessary  to  Give  the  U.S. 
the  Capability  to  Threaten  Soviet  Hard  Tar- 
gets. 

Commission  arguments:  The  Soviets  have 
a  prompt  hard  target  kill  capability,  and  we 
do  not.  We  need  a  prompt  hard  target  kill 
capability,  and  can  gain  it  with  the  MX. 

UCS  response:  MX  missiles  in  Minuteman 
silos  can  add  to  U.S.  capabilities  only  if  we 
plan  to  use  them  in  a  first  strike  against  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  will  not  launch  a 
first  strike  imless  they  believe  they  can  de- 
stroy U.S.  missiles  in  the  silos.  MX  does  not 
alter  that  Soviet  calculation:  it  simply 
places  more  valuable  targets  in  the  silos. 
The  Commission  report  states  that  "there  is 
considerable  merit  in  moving  toward  an 
ICBM  force  structure  in  which  potential 
targets  are  of  comparatively  low  value— mis- 
siles containing  only  one  warhead."  The 
proposed  deployment  of  MX  flatly  contra- 
dicts that  proposal. 

The  Commission  report  does  not  adequat- 
ley  defend  the  necessity  for  a  time-urgent 
response— that  is,  the  prompt  hard  target 
kiU  potential  offered  by  the  MX.  If  MX  is 
intended  for  a  second-strike  response,  it  is 
not  needed:  there  will  be  a  limited  nimiber 
of  hardened  targets  against  which  we  need 
to  respond.  After  all,  the  Soviet  missile  silos 
will  largely  be  empty.  Once  the  Soviets  have 
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launched  an  attack  on  the  U.S.,  those  mis- 
siles that  remain  in  Soviet  silos  will  prob- 
ably be  in  "launch-on-waming"  status, 
ready  to  be  released  as  incoming  U.S.  mis- 
siles are  detected. 

Furthermore,  the  U.S.  hardly  needs  addi- 
tional capacity  to  strike  Soviet  hard  targets. 
It  now  has  increasing  numbers  of  cruise  mis- 
sUes  as  well  as  a  powerful  bomber  force. 
These  second-strike  weapons  are  already 
adequate  for  attacking  important  hard  tar- 
gets remaining  after  a  Soviet  attack.  The 
U.S.  can  also  respond  without  directly  at- 
tacking Soviet  cities,  by  destroying  industri- 
al and  soft  military  facilities  not  located 
near  population  enters.  Such  a  response 
would  not  require  MX. 

(3)  MX  Is  Essential  to  Deter  the  Threat  of 
Conventional  Attacks  on  the  Alliance  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Commission  arguments:  The  U.S.  needs 
the  MX  to  convince  the  Soviets  that  a 
Soviet  conventional  attack  risks  a  strategic 
nuclear  response  by  the  U.S.  MX  is  essential 
to  this  response  because  of  its  "promptness" 
and  "controllability." 

UCS  response:  Initiating  the  use  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  in  response  to  a  conventional 
attack  would  be  dangerous  and  suicidal,  par- 
ticularly if  strategic  nuclear  weapons  are 
used.  There  is  no  basis  for  the  presumption 
that  nuclear  war  can  confidently  be  limited, 
or  confined  to  a  finite  number  of  exchanges 
short  of  escalation  to  all-out  nuclear  war. 
Limiting  tactical  nuclear  war  on  the  battle- 
field of  E^irope  or  elsewhere  is  difficult 
enough  to  believe;  controlling  nuclear  war 
waged  with  ICBMs  is  Inconceivable.  The 
very  feature  of  MX  capability  that  the 
Scowcroft  group  finds  so  attractive- 
promptness— virtually  guarantees  that  any 
use  of  the  MX  will  quickly  escalate  to  an 
uncontrolled  exchange,  and  bring  about  the 
total  destruction  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the 
United  States.  We  would  lose  far  more  than 
we  would  gaip. 

(4)  The  MX  Is  Necessary  to  Demonstrate 
U.S.  Resolve  and  Pressure  the  Soviet  Union 
into  Reaching  Arms  Control  Agreements 
with  the  United  States. 

Commission  argument:  Cancelling  the  MX 
would  signify  to  the  Soviets  that  we  do  not 
have  the  will  essential  for  deterrence.  Aban- 
doning MX  would  reduce  the  likelihood  of 
reaching  a  stabilizing  arms  control  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviets. 

UCS  response:  Lacking  a  military  justifi- 
cation for  building  MX,  the  Commission  has 
resorted  to  a  political  argument.  A  key  con- 
clusion of  the  Scowcroft  report  is  that  we 
must  deploy  the  MX  to  demonstrate  U.S.  re- 
solve. If  we  do  not,  the  Soviets  will  doubt 
our  "national  will  and  cohesion."  But  the 
United  States  already  has  a  secure,  power- 
ful, and  redundant  deterrent  force.  The  So- 
viets know  this.  Rejection  of  the  MX  would 
demonstrate  that  we  ourselves  are  confident 
in  the  strength  of  our  deterrent.  It  would 
also  signify  to  the  Soviets  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  we  are  serious  about  arms 
control. 

Second,  there  is  little  hope  that  MX  de- 
ployment would  pressure  the  Soviets  to  ne- 
gotiate, as  expected  by  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission. The  Soviets  are  more  likely  to  re- 
spond to  MX  deployment  by  augmenting 
and  improving  both  their  defensive  tuid  of- 
fensive weapons.  Thus,  instead  of  inducing 
the  Soviets, to  negotiate  on  arms  control, 
MX  deployment  could  provoke  a  counter 
buildup  by  the  Soviets,  which  would  quick- 
en the  pace  of  the  already  vigoro'js  nuclear 
arms  race. 
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The  decision  to  deploy  MX  in  Minuteman 
silos  rlslLS  three  major  consequences.  The 
first  is  that  U.S.  ICBMs  will  be  placed  on  a 
greater  alert  status  at  crucial  times,  in  order 
to  avoid  having  them  destroyed  in  their 
silos.  This  alert  status— "launch-on-wam- 
ing"—in  itself  could  precipitate  the  event  we 
are  seeking  to  avoid.  Given  the  sensitive 
nature  of  the  U.S.  warning  system  and  its 
frequent  false  alarms,  launch-on-waming 
would  be  an  extremely  dangerous  posture. 

A  second  possible  consequence  is  that  the 
President  will  soon  argue  that  we  must  pro- 
tect the  MX,  because  superhardening  the 
silos  Is  not  feasible  in  the  near  term.  A  bal- 
listic missile  defense  (BMD)  will  be  the  obvi- 
ous candidate  to  provide  such  protection. 
Yet  even  the  Scowcroft  Commission  admits 
that  the  best  fixed  point  defense  BMD  sys- 
tems would  violate  the  1972  ABM  treaty. 

A  third  consequence  is  violation  of  the 
SALT  II  treaty,  which  the  President  has 
pledged  to  observe. 

The  flight  testing  and  deployment  of  two 
new  missiles  will  violate  SALT  constraints, 
as  will  the  construction  of  new,  superhard- 
ened  ICBM  silos.  The  Commission  response 
is  that  SALT  will  have  expired  by  the  time 
the  second  new  ICBM  is  deployed.  Until  the 
Reagan  Administration  came  to  office,  the 
assumption  underlying  arms  control  negoti- 
ations was  that  constraints  would  become 
more  rigorous  over  time,  not  less.  President 
Reagan  plans  systems  that  violate  the 
SALT  II  treaty,  even  whUe  claiming  to  ob- 
serve the  treaty. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  conclusion,  several  factors  are  worth  re- 
peating: 

Minuteman  "vulnerability"  is  a  political, 
rather  than  a  military,  problem.  A  perceived 
weakness— the  fictitious  window  of  vulner- 
ability—sparked development  of  the  MX. 
Now  that  it  is  clear  that  the  weakness  does 
not  exist,  we  do  not  need  the  system. 

MX  is  a  first-strike  weapon.  The  UJS.  does 
not  need  the  prompt  hard  target  kill  poten- 
tially provided  by  the  MX.  MX  deployment 
is  not  consistent  with  U.S.  deterrence  goals. 

Deployment  of  the  MX  as  an  Instrument 
of  U.S.  first-use  policy  risks  escalation  to  all- 
out  nuclear  war. 

Building  the  MX  to  "coerce"  the  Soviets 
to  negotiate  is  likely  to  fail.  The  more  likely 
Soviet  response  is  to  improve  their  strategic 
force  to  counter  any  new  capabilities  that 
the  MX  might  provide  the  U.S.* 


PREFERRED  PROVTOER  HEALTH 
CARE  ACT  OP  1983 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  9, 1983 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Preferred  Pro- 
vider Health  Care  Act  of  1983.  It  is  my 
belief  that  this  legislation  will  pro- 
mote competition  In  the  health  care  fi- 
nancing marketplace  and  stimulate  a 
variety  of  initiatives  throughout  the 
United  States  that  will  moderate  sky- 
rocketing health  care  costs. 

For  more  than  two  decades,  health- 
care spending  in  the  United  States  has 
risen  dramatically,  and  current  and 
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projected  levels  of  spending  for  health 
are  expected  to  continue  soaring. 

Congress  has  repeatedly  considered 
ways  to  slow  these  rapid  increases  in 
health  care  costs  and  particularly 
their  impact  on  public  health  care  fi- 
nancing programs,  such  as  medicare 
and  medicaid. 

Our  immediate  attention  has  fo- 
cused on  some  of  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  Government-sponsored  pro- 
grams, because  of  their  enormous 
impact  on  the  budget.  But,  until  we 
begin  to  devote  some  attention  to  sys- 
temwide  changes  in  the  American 
health  care  financing  system,  we  will 
still  not  have  addressed  the  underlying 
causes  of  increasing  health  care 
costs— in  either  the  public  or  private 
sectors. 

In  the  last  few  years,  we  have  recog- 
nized that  major  reforms  in  the  design 
of  our  public  programs  are  necessary 
to  slow  the  rates  of  growth  in  the  costs 
of  providing  needed  services  to  the  el- 
derly, disabled  and  poor  of  America 
imder  medicare  and  medicaid.  We 
have  learned  that  to  effectively  serve 
the  elderly  and  the  poor,  we  must 
.show  a  new  concern  for  costs. 

In  1981,  for  example,  we  authorized 
the  States  to  make  needed  changes  in 
the  designs  of  their  federally  aided 
medicaid  programs  in  order  to  develop 
cost-effective  controls  over  spending 
for  health  services.  Personally,  I 
worked  very  hard  for  the  prospective 
payment  legislation  that  the  President 
just  signed,  because  I  have  long  felt 
that  major  changes  were  needed  in  the 
way  we  pay  for  hospital  care  imder 
the  medicare  program. 

The  purpose  of  these  actions,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  been  to  provide  new  in- 
centives to  those  who  deliver  services 
imder  these  publicly  financed  pro- 
grams to  constrain  what  are  now  virtu- 
ally uncontrolled  levels  of  spending.  In 
both  instances,  we  are  beginning  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  Government 
simply  must  become  a  smarter,  more 
efficient  purchaser  of  health  services 
on  behalf  of  those  served  by  these  tax- 
payer-financed programs. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  cost 
pressures  that  compelled  Congress  to 
take  steps  to  control  spending  under 
medicare  and  medicaid  are  also  forcing 
the  private  sector  to  reconsider  some 
of  the  traditional  ways  in  which 
health  care  is  financed. 

The  costs  of  private  health  benefit 
programs— those  usually  provided  for 
Americans  through  their  places  of 
work— are  also  very  much  out  of  con- 
trol. Employer  costs  for  health  benefit 
plans  covering  their  workers  and  de- 
pendents are  rising  dramatically;  labor 
has  seen  potential  wage  increases  melt 
away  in  the  form  of  higher  and  higher 
fringe  benefit  costs  for  health  bene- 
fits; and.  individual  workers  and  their 
families  are  very  much  aware  of  the 
economic  destruction  that  any  serious 
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illness  can  bring  to  working  Ameri- 
cans. 

Various  efforts  are  being  undertaken 
across  the  country  to  attempt  to  deal 
with  these  exploding  health  care  ex- 
penses and  their  economic  impact  on 
business,  labor,  and  individuals.  Some 
of  these  efforts  focus  on  the  injection 
of  more  competitive  pressiu-es  in  the 
health  care  financing  marketplace. 
Numerous  opportunities  are  develop- 
ing in  communities  throughout  the 
coimtry,  as  buyers  and  sellers  of 
health  care  services  recognize  that  an 
intolerable  situation  of  ever-rising 
health  spending  simply  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  continue. 

One  of  the  more  innovative  cost  con- 
tainment initiatives  developing  on  the 
local  level  is  the  preferred  provider  ar- 
rangement. 

"Preferred  provider  arrangement"  is 
a  term  used  to  describe  an  alternative 
health  care  financing  system  in  which 
services  of  some  specified  list  of  pro- 
viders—hospitals, doctors,  and  so 
forth— are  offered  to  insurers  or  to 
employers  at  predetermined  rates.  In- 
dividual providers  of  services  enter 
into  a  contractual  agreement  to  pro- 
vide necessary  care  in  exchange  for 
prompt  pajrment  on  the  basis  on  nego- 
tiated, and  usually  discounted,  fees. 

Consumers  who  participate  in  the 
preferred  provider  arrangement  are 
completely  free  to  obtain  their  health 
care  from  whomever  or  wherever  they 
choose.  However,  if  they  elect  to  re- 
ceive such  care  from  those  on  the  list 
of  preferred  providers,  they  will  re- 
ceive some  type  of  financial  advantage 
that  they  do  not  receive  if  the  care  is 
supplied  by  providers  who  do  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  preferred  provider  ar- 
rangement. 

These  financial  advantages  usually 
take  the  form  of  a  waiver  or  reduction 
in  deductible  coinsurance  payments,  or 
sometimes  increased  benefits.  Such  ar- 
rangements are  being  sponsored  var- 
iously throughout  the  country  by 
medical  group  practices,  hospitals, 
union  trust  plans,  insurance  compa- 
nies. Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  plans, 
and  by  some  associations  of  independ- 
ent physicians.  Organizations  offering 
such  arrangements  are  often  called 
preferred  provider  organizations,  or 
PPO's. 

Many  who  have  followed  the  devel- 
opment of  PPO's  believe  that  such  ar- 
rangements offer  a  major  opportimity 
for  moderating  rising  health  care  costs 
by  promoting  sensible,  fair  competi- 
tion among  the  providers  of  services 
and  by  encouraging  provider  groups— 
especially  physicians— to  adopt  or  to 
agree  to  effective  utilization  and  re- 
source monitoring  programs  as  a 
means  of  controlling  expenditures. 

There  are  important  advantages  for 
the  consumers  who  specifically:  First, 
receive  the  financial  advantages  that 
flow  from  using  the  providers  on  the 
preferred  list,  but  second,  are  in  no 
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way  locked  in  to  specific  providers  of 
care.  Because  of  the  negotiated  ar- 
rangements, constmiers  using  such 
providers  generally  know  in  advance 
which  services  will  be  paid  for  and 
that  such  amounts,  if  obtained  from  a 
preferred  provider,  will  be  accepted— 
except  for  any  explicitly  defined  cost 
sharing— as  payment  in  full. 

There  are  also  important  advantages 
for  hospitals,  physicians,  and  other 
suppliers  of  services  who  become  pre- 
ferred providers,  including  a  guaran- 
teed and  stable  source  of  patients  and 
prompt  and  full  payment  that  helps  to 
assure  steady  cash  flow. 

The  intention  of  my  bill  is  not  to  dic- 
tate to  local  communities  the  form 
that  these  preferred  provider  arrange- 
ments may  take,  or  the  conditions 
imder  which  they  may  be  established. 
I  believe  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake 
for  Congress  to  consider  any  legisla- 
tion that  narrows,  in  any  way,  the 
range  of  innovative,  competitive  fi- 
nancing arrangements  that  are  begin- 
ning to  emerge  in  this  area. 

The  purpose  of  my  legislation, 
rather,  is  to  override  some  of  the  im- 
pediments that  I  believe  exist  in  some 
States  which  retard  competitive  inno- 
vation in  the  health  care  financing 
field,  and  which  act  as  barriers  to,  or 
have  some  chilling  effect  on.  the  de- 
velopment of  competitive  alternatives 
in  the  health  care  marketplace. 

Whether  preferred  provider  arrange- 
ments can  be  incorporated  into  a 
third-party  payment  program— and 
particularly  into  the  insured  plans  of- 
fered by  health  insurers  and  into  some 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  plans— de- 
pends upon  a  particular  State's  laws 
and  regulations  governing  health  in- 
surance. Sometimes,  State  statutes 
work  to  prevent  the  offering  of  com- 
petitive alternatives  to  employers  and 
workers  or  the  negotiation  of  con- 
tracts that  would  promote  effective 
expenditure  control  programs  as  part 
of  health  care  financing  arrange- 
ments. 

For  example,  the  nondiscrimination 
insurance  laws  on  the  statute  books  of 
some  States  work  to  prohibit  insurers 
from  varying  the  amounts  of  payment 
made  among  providers  of  services — an 
essential  part  of  preferred  provider  ar- 
rangements. Some  freedom  of  choice 
laws  may  prohibit  insurers  from  influ- 
encing a  covered  patient's  choice  of 
physician  or  other  provider. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  will 
insure  that  these  laws  do  not  stifle 
competition  that  could  benefit  the 
purchasers  and  consumers  of  health 
care  services.  My  legislation  will  insure 
that  consumers  who  chose  designated 
providers  who  are  cost  effective,  or 
who  are  willing  to  participate  in  cost- 
effective  programs,  are  not  penalized 
through  unfair  regulation. 

Under  the  Preferred  Provider 
Health  Care  Act  of  1983,  no  provision 
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of  state  Insurance  or  other  law  or  reg- 
ulation would  be  allowed  to  prevent 
one  or  more  group  health  plan  payors; 
for  example,  health  Insurance,  Blue 
Cross/Blue  Shield  plans,  multiemploy- 
er trusts,  and  so  forth,  from  negotiat- 
ing and  entering  into  contracts  for  al- 
ternative rates  of  payment  with,  or  de- 
termining alternative  rates  of  pay- 
ment for,  providers  of  health  services. 

States  could  not  prevent  the  offering 
of  the  benefits  of  such  alternative 
rates  to  beneficiaries  who  elected  to 
receive  care  from  preferred  providers 
of  health  services. 

Furthermore,  with  the  explicit 
agreement  of  group  policyholders,  and 
subject  to  the  terms  of  any  applicable 
collective  bargaining  agreement,  no 
State  law  or  regulation  could  prevent 
payors  from  limiting  payments  imder 
a  health  policy  to  services  secured  by 
plan  beneficiaries  from  providers  of 
services  charging  such  alternative 
rates. 

This  legislation  also  makes  it  a 
matter  of  explicit  Federal  policy  that 
such  arrangements  will  not  constitute 
a  violation  of  State  laws  or  regulations 
which  prohibit  discrimination  among 
beneficiaries  of  the  same  class  in  the 
matter  of  payments  under  a  preferred 
provider  arrangement.  The  override  of 
these  State  barriers  under  the  bill 
would  not  apply  to  any  State  law 
which  relates  to  cost-effective  arrange- 
ments, including  limitations  on  the  use 
of  providers,  under  either  the  medic- 
aid program  or,  if  applicable,  under 
medicare. 

PPO's  have  the  potential  to  be  a 
major  force  in  health  care  cost  con- 
tainment. They  represent  one  of  the 
few  initiatives  that  seem  to  effectively 
incorporate  doctors  into  cost-contain- 
ment strategies.  They  can  serve  to  give 
our  consumers  another  health  care 
choice— and  by  stimulating  fair,  effec- 
tive competition,  could  produce  benefi- 
cial results  for  our  health-care  system 
as  a  whole. 

As  such,  the  legislation  I  offer  today 
will  not  solve  all  the  problems  of  our 
health-care  system,  but  it  is  a  step 
toward  a  goal  all  Americans  can  sup- 
port: Quality,  affordable  medical  care. 

H.R.  2956 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiui  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Preferred  Provider 
Health  Care  Act  of  1983". 

Skc.  2.  (a)  No  requirement  of  any  State  in- 
surance or  other  law  or  regulation  shall 
apply  so  as  to  prevent  one  or  more  group 
health  plan  payors— 

(1)  from  negotiating  or  entering  into  con- 
tracts for  alternative  rates  of  payment  with, 
or  determining  alternative  rates  of  payment 
for,  providers  of  health  care  services  and  of- 
fering the  benefit  of  such  alternative  rates 
to  group  health  plan  beneficiaries  who 
select  such  providers,  or 

(2)  with  the  agreement  of  group  policy- 
holders and  subject  to  the  terms  of  any  ap- 
plicable collective  bargaining  agreement, 
from  limiting  payments  under  a  policy  to 
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services  secured  by  group  health  plan  bene- 
ficiaries from  providers  of  health  care  serv- 
ices charging  alternative  rates. 

(b>  The  payment  with  respect  to  group 
health  plan  beneficiaries  by  a  group  health 
plan  payor  of  alternative  rates  of  payment 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  not  constitute  a 
violation  of  any  State  law  or  regulation 
which  prohibits  discrimination  among  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  same  class  in  the  matter  of 
payments  by  a  payor  described  in  subsection 
(CK2). 

(c)  For  punioses  of  this  section: 

(1)  The  term  "group  health  plan"  has  the 
meaning  given  such  term  in  section  162<i)(2) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  and 
does  not  include  a  SUte  plan  approved 
under  title  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
or  an  insurance  program  under  part  A  or 
part  B  of  title  XVIII  of  such  Act. 

(2)  The  term  "group  health  plan  payor" 
means  any  health  insurer,  hospital  and 
medical  service  corporation,  health  mainte- 
nance corporation,  self-insured  employer, 
multiemployer  trust,  labor  organization,  or 
any  other  entity  which  provides  for  malung 
payment  for  medical  care  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 213(d)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954)  under  a  group  health  plan. 

(3)  The  term  "State"  includes  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Janu- 
ary 1. 1984.* 
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The  strength  of  this  Republic  lies  in  the 
fact  that  so  many  millions  of  men  and 
women  recognize  clearly  that  they  must 
serve  their  country  before  they  serve  them- 
selves. 

That  sense  of  national  duty  is  what 
Roiudd  represents. 

I  stand  today  in  tribute  to  Ronald 
Caltagirone's  selfless  dedication  to 
coimtry.  His  parents  Nicholas  and  Ga- 
briel and  his  sister  Denise  Pf eif fer  can 
be  proud  of  Ronald.  Emerson,  NJ.. 
was  blessed  to  have  as  rare  an  individ- 
ual as  Ronald  among  its  residents. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his 
family,  his  friends,  his  community,  his 
country,  and  all  who  knew  him.« 
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gtiished  educator  and  leader.  On  his 
seventh  anniversary,  he  has  reason  to 
be  proud  of  all  he  has  accomplished. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RONALD 
CALTAGIRONE 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9.  1983 

•  Mr.  TORRICELU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  Ronald 
Caltagirone  of  E^merson.  N.J.,  a  brave 
young  sailor  who  recently  died  in  serv- 
ice to  his  country. 

On  May  1.  1983.  a  U.S.  Navy  C131-F 
aircaft  carrying  15  passengers  crashed 
en  route  to  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 
Immediately  after  take  off  the  plane's 
left  engine  caught  fire  and  the  pilot 
attempted  to  make  an  emergency 
landing.  The  pilot's  gallant  efforts 
failed  and  the  plane  crashed  only  125 
yards  from  the  nmway  in  the  St. 
Johns  River  near  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Among  those  found  dead  was  Ale. 
Ronald  Caltagirone.  Ronald,  only  21 
years  old,  was  a  graduate  of  Emerson 
High  School  in  1980.  Six  months  after 
graduation  Ronald  made  the  choice  to 
dedicate  himself  to  the  service  of  his 
country  by  joining  the  Navy.  At  a  time 
when  serving  our  country  is  not 
always  the  most  popular  choice, 
RoiuJd  Is  to  be  admired  for  having  the 
determination  and  self-confidence  to 
put  his  country  first.  I  applaud  his 
courage  and  devotion  to  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
young  men  like  Ronald  who  continue 
to  set  fine  examples  of  bravery  and 
valor  for  our  country.  Ronald's  self- 
lessness to  country  and  dedication  to 
duty  serves  as  a  symbol  of  our  coun- 
try's character  and  spirit.  As  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  once  said: 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  A 
DISTINGUISHED  EDUCATOR 


HON.  BOB  CARR 

or  mCHIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9.  1983 

•  Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to 
honor  Mr.  Keith  Geiger.  president  of 
the  Michigan  Education  Association, 
as  he  marks  his  seventh  anniversary  in 
office. 

Keith  Geiger's  career  in  education 
has  been  as  productive  as  it  has  tteen 
diverse.  His  teaching  background  in 
the  schools  of  Livonia.  Mich.,  is  in 
mathematics  and  science;  but  he  has 
also  expanded  his  pursuits  into  the 
areas  of  politics,  theater,  philanthro- 
py, and  equal  rights.  He  has  shown  a 
high  level  of  devotion  to  his  communi- 
ty by  serving  on  such  panels  as  the 
Lansing  Area  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Arthritis  Foundation,  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Michigan  Project  on 
Equal  Education  Rights,  and  the 
recreation  commission  in  my  home- 
town of  East  Lansing. 

During  his  7  years  at  the  MEA,  he 
has  both  demanded  excellence  in  edu- 
cation, and  worked  to  assure  that  edu- 
cational issues  are  in  the  forefront  of 
the  political  agendas  on  the  State  and 
national  level.  He  has  been  an  energet- 
ic and  enthusiastic  advocate  for  teach- 
ers, parents,  and  students,  taking  risks 
and  meeting  challenges  as  opportuni- 
ties for  innovation  and  creativity.  His 
time  has  been  solidly  invested  in  our 
children.  and  thus  in  the  future  of  the 
State  of  Michigan. 

Keith's  continuing  pursuit  of  his 
own  education,  as  he  works  to  receive 
his  doctorate  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  is  still  further  evidence  of 
his  commitment  to  scholarship  and 
high  academic  standards.  He  is  a  fine 
example  to  all  of  us,  and  especially  to 
the  yoimg  people  in  our  State's  school 
system  who  will  greatly  benefit  from 
his  guidance  and  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  U.S.  Congress  join  me  in 
saluting  Keith  Geiger,  a  truly  distin- 


THE  PRICE  AND  SUPPLY  OF 
NATURAL  GAS 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

or  SOUTH  CAROUIf  A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  9, 1983 

•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  currently  faced 
with  a  difficult  decision  concerning 
the  regulation,  or  deregulation,  of  nat- 
ural gas.  It  is  a  difficult  issue  because 
the  price  and  supply  of  natural  gas 
have  a  significant  effect  on  the  well- 
being  of  our  constituents,  and  because 
the  relationship  between  the  price  and 
supply  of  gas  and  a  program  of  regula- 
tion is  both  complex  and  the  subject 
of  disagreement.  In  this  situation  I  be- 
lieve we  are  all  well  served  by  thought- 
ful analyses  of  the  likely  effects  of  de- 
regulation. I  offer  here  to  my  col- 
leagues the  summary  and  conclusions 
section  of  such  a  thoughtful  analysis: 
A  study  prepared  by  the  South  Caroli- 
na Energy  Research  and  Development 
Center  at  Clemson  University,  "An  As- 
sessment of  the  Economic  Impact  of 
Natural  Gas  Prices  and  Deregfulation 
Upon  the  South  Carolina  Economy."  I 
do  not  necessarily  agree  with  all  of  the 
study's  conclusions,  but  I  certainly  be- 
lieve it  contributes  to  an  understand- 
ing of  the  current  natural  gas  situa- 
tion in  the  Nation  in  general,  and  in 
South  Carolina  in  particular.  I  will  be 
happy  to  provide  a  copy  of  the  full 
study  to  any  of  my  colleagues  who 
would  like  one. 

SulOtART  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Included  in  this  report  is  a  semi-quantita- 
tive assessment  of  the  impact  of  rising  natu- 
ral gas  prices  on  South  Carolina  Industry. 
The  methodology  included:  (a)  an  estimate 
of  industry  dependence  (both  direct  and  in- 
direct) on  natural  gas  inputs  from  1985  to 
199S,  (b)  an  estimate  of  direct  natural  gas 
costs  per  dollar  of  sales  for  major  industry 
groups  for  1985.  1990.  and  1995.  (c)  esti- 
mates of  employment  multipliers  for  each 
industry  group  in  South  Carolina,  and  (d) 
the  use  of  an  established  energy /economic 
model  of  South  Carolina  industry. 

The  conclusions  we  draw  from  our  analy- 
sis are: 

1.  Supply  is  significantly  more  important 
to  South  Carolina  industry  than  is  cost. 
This  is  due  to  the  low  quantities  of  natural 
gas  used  (per  %  of  output)  by  our  industries. 
Only  under  the  extreme  case  of  a  1985  price 
for  natural  gas  of  $9/MCF  is  there  potential 
for  a  large  number  of  Industries  and  a  large 
number  of  employees  to  be  affected  to  the 
extent  of  increasing  selling  prices  of  goods 
to  10  percent  above  current  levels.  However, 
it  is  cautioned  that  selected  industrial  sec- 
tors could  be  wiped  out  at  significantly 
lower  levels,  e.g.  some  textiles,  since  they 
operate  on  profit  margins  of  less  than  10 
percent.  However,  if  major  competitors  (e.g., 
the  textile  industry  in  other  southeastern 
states)  are  faced  with  similar  natural  gas 
price  increases,  then  South  Carolina  Indus- 
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try  will  not  suffer  vis-a-vis  their  United 
States  competitors.  However,  a  N.C.  firm  on 
a  deep  cushion  pipeline  would  have  an 
unfair  competitive  advantage  compared  to  a 
S.C.  firm  on  a  shallow  cushion  supplier. 

2.  As  indicated  in  (1)  above,  at  levels  less 
than  the  10  percent  cost  of  production  in- 
crease there  are  a  few  sectors  in  South 
Carolina  that  are  very  sensitive  to  natural 
gas  price  increases  and  are  likely  to  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  competitors  that  have 
access  to  deep  cushion  gas.  Sectors  that  are 
most  likely  to  suffer  significant  reduction  in 
profit  margins  and  markets  are  Stone,  Clay 
and  Glass  products  (Sector  38),  Furniture 
and  Fixtures  (Sector  30)  and  Finishing 
Plants— Cotton  and  Synthetics  (Sic  2261- 
2262).  Sectors  38  and  30  are  very  heavy 
users  of  natural  gas  (>er  dollar  of  sales  and 
thus  will  suffer  accordingly  from  rapid  rises 
in  natural  gas  prices  relative  to  their  com- 
petitors if  these  competitors  are  on  deep 
cushion  pipelines.  Within  these  sectors.  Fi- 
berglass, Brick-Structural  Tile,  Upholstered 
Furniture,  Ready  Mix  concrete,  and  Con- 
crete Block  Products  are  most  vulnerable. 

The  textile  finishing  plants  use  consider- 
ably less  natural  gas  per  dollar  of  sales  than 
firms  in  Sectors  38  and  30.  However,  they 
are  significant  employers  in  South  Carolina 
and  also  low  profit  per  dollar  of  output  sec- 
tors. Unless  the  looBdly  oriented  subsectors 
of  Stone,  Clay  and  Glass  (Sector  38).  textile 
finishers  generally  face  stiff  competition 
from  other  domestic  sources.  For  example, 
Ready-Mix  Concrete  m.\nufacturers  tend  to 
operate  in  local  markets  where  all  producers 
are  likely  to  be  faced  with  the  same  natural 
gas  price  increases  whereas  S.C.  textiles 
must  compete  with  Texas  textiles,  etc. 

Textile  finishing  plants  that  are  currently 
considered  to  be  marginally  profitable  may 
succumb  to  natural  gas  price  increases  that 
erode  profit  margins  despite  the  estimate  of 
no  more  than  a  $.01  drop  in  textile  sector 
profits  per  dollar  of  sales  by  1995  because 
this  sector  tends  to  be  a  low  profit  per 
dollar  of  sales  sector  (approximately  $.046/ 
per  dollar  of  sales).  Even  a  $.01  drop  in  prof- 
its per  dollar  of  sales  may  represent  a  15 
percent  to  25  pensent  reduction  in  profit 
margin.  If  competing  plants  (perhaps  oper- 
ated by  the  same  firm)  are  able  to  avoid  this 
erosion  of  profit  margin  through  purchase 
of  low  cost  natural  gas  on  a  deep  cushion 
pipeline  in  another  state,  then  the  South 
Carolina  plant  is  clearly  in  jeopardy.  Unfor- 
tunately, multiplier  effects  of  closing  of  tex- 
tile plants  are  also  relatively  large  in  South 
Carolina. 

3.  Agriculture  is  most  likely  to  be  affected 
by  rising  natural  gas  prices  via  the  increased 
cost  of  ammonia  fertilizer.  The  impact  of 
rising  ammonia  fertilizer  prices  has  been 
analyzed  by  Gardner.  He  concludes: 

"In  summary,  the  effects  of  deregulation 
versus  current  natural  gas  price  regulation 
on  the  Farm  and  Food  sector  are  significant 
but  far  less  than  those  often  caused  by 
weather  or  international  events.  Consumer 
and  farmer  costs  together  do  not  exceed 
more  than  one  percent  of  the  value  of  farm 
production." 

4.  Under  projected  effects  of  the  NGPA  of 
1978,  individual  firms  located  on  low  cush- 
ion pipelines  with  competitors  on  high  cush- 
ion pipelines  will  suffer  loss  in  profit  margin 
or  market  share.  Industries  that  are  likely 
to  encounter  this  problem  (i.e.,  have  signifi- 
cant competitors  on  other  pipelines)  and 
that  employ  more  than  1,000  people  in 
South  Carolina  are  in  descending  order: 

1.  Upholstered  Household  Furniture,  SIC 
2512,  Sector  30. 
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2.  Pressed  and  Blown  Glass  Products,  SIC 
3229,  Sector  38. 

3.  Finishing  Plants,  Cotton,  SIC  2261, 
Sector  25. 

4.  Finishing  Plants,  Synthetics,  SIC  2262, 
Sector  25. 

5.  Plastics  Materials,  SIC  2821,  Sector  34. 

6.  Industrial  Organic  Chemicals,  SIC  2818, 
Sector  33. 

7.  Plastics  Producta,  NEC,  SIC  3079, 
Sector  36. 

8.  Boiler  Shop  Products,  SIC  3443,  Sector 
40. 

9.  Organic  Fibers,  Noncellulosic.  SIC  2824, 
Sector  34. 

10.  Ball  and  Roller  Bearings,  SIC  3562, 
Sector  41. 

These  10  industries  meet  these  criteria:  1. 
Employing  more  than  1,000  people  in  South 
Carolina;  2.  Had  a  natural  gas  use  coeffi- 
cient of  $4/$1000  of  output  or  greater;  and 
3.  Are  likely  to  have  significant  competition 
from  outside  South  Carolina  where  competi- 
tors may  be  on  high  cushion  pipelines. 

5.  Of  the  10  industries  listed  in  (4),  we 
considered  the  employment  effects  of  a 
plant  shutdown  by  using  employment  multi- 
pliers for  the  affected  sector 
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The  largest  multiplier  effects  would  be  in 
Sector  25  because  of  the  well  developed  tex- 
tile industrial  complex  In  South  Carolina. 
Thus,  marginal  textile  finishing  plants  that 
shut  down  would  most  severely  affect  em- 
ployment in  South  Carolina.  Fortunately. 
Sectors  38  and  30,  which  are  the  most  sensi- 
tive of  all  South  Carolina  sectors  to  gas 
price  increase,  have  a  relatively  small, 
though  not  insignificant,  multiplier  effect. 
The  multiplier  shows  the  total  job  change 
for  every  direct  change  in  jobs  in  industries 
in  this  sector.  For  example,  if  a  blown  glass 
products  plant  with  1,000  employees  were  to 
shut  down,  about  2,500  total  jobs  would  be 
eliminated.  The  cummulative  effect  of  shut- 
downs of  these  significant  gas  users  would 
be  the  loss  of  in  excess  of  130.000  South 
Carolina  jobs. 

6.  Recommendations  were  formed  that  fa- 
vored deregulation  of  natural  gas  to  a  limit- 
ed degree  with  strict  provisions  attached  to 
attempt  to  alleviate  the  attendant  disrup- 
tions of  a  shift  to  a  total  free  market  con- 
cept. (See  page  63  for  an  expanded  state- 
ment).* 


AIDS:  A  NATIONAL  CONCERN 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  HOTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
faced  today  with  a  national  public 
health  crisis  not  known  in  this  country 
since  the  days  when  polio  struck  thou- 
sands of  our  citizens.  I  speak  of  a  dis- 
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ease  for  which  we  have  no  known  cure, 
a  disease  which  has  a  40  percent  mor- 
tality rate.  The  number  of  new,  re- 
ported cases  of  this  disease  has  dou- 
bled every  6  months  since  the  first 
cases  were  diagnosed  1%  years  ago. 
This  sudden  surge  is  all  the  more 
frightening  when  we  note  that  the  in- 
cubation period  is  2  years  and  this 
may  only  be  the  beginning. 

I  speak  of  the  epidemic  that  has 
come  to  be  called  AIDS  or  acquired 
immune  deficiency  syndrome.  It  is  a 
disorder  for  which  presently  there 
exists  no  proven  mode  of  prevention 
or  treatment,  yet  it  strikes  at  the  very 
center  of  the  body's  primary  system 
for  staving  off  disease.  As  a  result,  vic- 
tims of  AIDS  often  succumb  to  a  rare 
form  of  cancer  called  Kaposi's  sarco- 
ma and  a  more  common  protozoan  in- 
fection of  the  lungs  called  Pneumocys- 
tis cwinll  pneumonia.  They  are  also 
left  vulnerable  to  scores  of  other  ail- 
ments which  weaken  and  tlireaten  the 
body.  As  of  April  21,  the  total  number 
of  cases  in  the  United  States  reached 
1.352,  with  512  dead.  Citizens  in  36 
States  and  16  foreign  countries  have 
been  effected:  there  are  already  85 
cases  outside  the  United  States. 

This  is  fast  becoming  a  significant 
and  growing  health  problem  for 
which,  at  this  point,  we  have  no  solu- 
tion. Perhaps  because  the  largest  at- 
risk  group  is  gay  or  bisexual  men. 
public  attention,  until  recently,  has 
been  negligible  Government  response 
has  been  slow.  The  second  largest  at- 
risk  group  is  comprised  of  individuals 
who  share  needles  for  the  injection  of 
drugs.  These  two  groups  account  for 
more  than  86  percent  of  the  total 
ntmiber  of  cases  reported  in  the 
United  States,  and.  often  vocal  con- 
cerns over  the  disease  are  coupled  with 
critical  Judgments  of  the  lifestyles  of 
those  who  comprise  the  largest  seg- 
ments of  victims.  Unfortunately  and 
tragically,  this  has  reinforced  the  feel- 
ings of  isolation,  anxiety  and  loneli- 
ness that  accompany  the  disease. 

For  not  only  are  the  victims  of  AIDS 
facing  a  40-percent  mortality  rate, 
they  are  also  confronted  with  an  un- 
sympathetic public,  which  merely  adds 
to  the  complex  psychological  problems 
and  devastating  financial  burdens  they 
suffer. 

Recently.  AIDS  has  been  reported  in 
hemophiliacs,  in  children  of  parents 
with  AIDS,  and  in  some  patients  who 
have  received  blood  transfusions.  In 
fact,  we  do  not  even  yet  know  the  po- 
tential impact  this  disease  will  have  on 
the  public. 

In  discussions  in  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  Education,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  representatives 
indudliMr  the  Director  of  the  National 
Institute  for  Health,  the  Director  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Allergy  and 
Infectious  Diseases  and  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  reported  on  the  steps 
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they  are  taking  to  confront  this  health 
problem.  They  reported  that  while 
they  have  a  few  leads  on  how  to  pre- 
vent and  treat  the  diseases,  they  had 
not  even  yet  determined  the  causes. 
NIH  has  allocated  $9  million  in  fiscal 
year  1983  and  over  $12  million  in  fiscal 
year  1984  for  further  research.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Center  for  Disease  Control 
plans  on  spending  $5  million  for  more 
applied  epidemiological  studies  and 
outpatient  research  in  their  efforts  to 
combat  AIDS. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  severity  of  the  dis- 
ease and  the  swiftness  with  which  it 
has  spread  requires  our  immediate  at- 
tention. Medical  research  into  the 
causes  and  treatment  of  AIDS  must  be 
immediately  intensified.  National  re- 
sources must  be  concentrated  on  the 
attack  and  a  concerted  effort  on  the 
part  of  our  local  communities  is 
needed  to  provide  support  services  for 
its  victims. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  recognize 
AIDS  as  a ,  national  health  problem 
and  respond  accordingly:  with  in- 
creased awareness,  with  sympathy  and 
understanding  for  its  victims,  and  with 
a  real  Intent  to  find  the  means  to  sup- 
port needed  medical  research.* 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee — of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will-  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
May  10.  1983,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

May  11 
9:00  a.in. 
Armed  Services 

Military  Construction  Subcommittee 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up  cer- 
tain provisions  of  S.  720,  authorizing 
fimds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  military 
construction  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

SR-22209 


9:30  a.m. 
•Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Commimications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  999.  pro- 
posed  International    Telecommunica- 
tions Act. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  zjca. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Daniel  O.  Amstutz,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Under   Secretary   of   Agriculture   for 
International  Affairs  and  Commodity 
Programs. 

SR-328A 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  arms  control 
and  foreign  policy  implications  of  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  Report. 

SEM19 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  121,  to  estab- 
lish a  X5S.  Department  of  Trade  as  an 
executive  department  of  the  Federal 
Qovemment: 

SD-342 
Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia school  system's  career  oriented 
curriculum. 

SI>-124 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To    resimie    hearings    on    S.    829,    to 
strengthen   law   enforcement   In   the 
area  of  violent  crime  and  drug  traf- 
ficking. 

SE>-226 

Veterans'  Affairs 

Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  992  and 

S.  1033,  bills  to  provide  emergency  job 

training   and   employment    programs 

for  veterans. 

SR-418 
11:00  a.m. 
Armed  Services 

Sea  Power  and  Force  Projection  Subcom- 
mittee 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up  cer- 
tain provisions  of  S.  675,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  military 
programs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

SR-222 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Syrian  assist- 
ance pipeline. 

S-126,  Capitol 
Armed  Services 
Preparedness  Subcommittee 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up  cer- 
tain provisions  of  S.  675,  authorizing 
fimds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  military 
programs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

SR-222 
Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1022.  to  insure 
that  Indian  tribal  businesses  are  treat- 
ed   as    minority    enterprises    by    the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

SR-428A 
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9:00  {Lm. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Robert  Setnklaa  of  California,  to  be 
a  Federal  Maritime  Commissioner. 

SR-253 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
National  Ocean  Policy  Study  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  on  S.  254,  to  pro- 
vide for  inclusion  of  capital  construc- 
tion funds  for  fishery  processing  facili- 
Ues. 

SR-253 

•Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  tragedies  in- 
volving ctiildren. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  772,  to  estab- 
lish an  Interagency  Committee  on 
Smoking  and  Health  to  coordinate 
Federal  and  private  activities  to  edu- 
cate the  public  about  the  health  haz- 
ards of  smoking. 

SD-430 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  Senate 
Resolution  66,  to  establish  regulations 
needed  to  implement  television  and 
radio  coverage  of  proceedings  of  the 
n.S.  Senate,  S.  840,  to  authorize  funds 
for  fiscal  years  1984-86  for  the  Nation- 
al Museum  Act,  S.  929,  to  remove  the 
authorization  ceiling  on  Barro  Colora- 
do Island  in  the  Republic  of  Panama 
for  expenses  related  to  preserving  and 
conserving  its  natural  features  for  re- 
search purposes,  S.  930,  to  authorize 
the  purchase  of  land  by  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  in  Arizona  for  the 
permanent  headquarters  of  the  Fred 
Lawrence  Whipple  Observatory, 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  7,  to 
authorize  the  Senate  to  acquire  and 
display  in  the  U.S.  Capitol  a  bust  of 
the  late  Senator  Carl  Hayden.  and 
H.R.  2621,  authorizing  funds  for  the 
FEC. 

SR-301 
Small  Business 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SR-428A 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment. 

SD-124 
Armed  Services 

Manpower  and  Persormel  Subcommittee 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up  cer- 
tain provisions  of  S.  675.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  miUtary 
programs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, and  S.  989,  proposed  Omnibus 
Military  Personnel  Act. 

SR-232A 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-419 
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Governmental  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  8. 121,  to  estab- 
lish a  U.S.  Department  of  Trade  as  an 
executive  department  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

SD-342 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  856,  au- 
thorizing funds  for  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1987  for  Indian  housing  pro- 
grams. 

S-224,  Ci«>itol 
1:30  pjn. 
Armed  Services 

Strategic  and  Theater  Nuclear  Forces 
Subcommittee 
Closed  business  meeting,  to  mark  up  cer- 
tain provisions  of  S.  675,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  military 
programs  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, S.  1106,  authorizing  funds  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1983,  for  national  security  programs  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  and  S. 
1107.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985,  for  national  security 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

SR-222 
2:00  p.m. 
•Appropriations 

Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  territo- 
rial affairs. 

SD-124 

Governmental  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

David  H.  Martin,  of  Maryland,  to  be 

Director  of  the  Office  of  Government 

Ethics. 

SI>-342 
2:30  p.m. 
•Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  com- 
puterization     of      criminal      history 
records. 

SI>-226 
3:00  p.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
to   transfer   authority   for   the   Cata- 
logue of  Federal  Domestic  Assistance 
from  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

SD-342 

MAY  13 

9:30  a.m. 

Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  137.  to  permit 
the  continued  issuance  of  mortgage 
revenue  bonds  after  December  31, 
1983.  and  S.  1061.  to  revise  certain  IRS 
provisions  relating  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  bonds  guaranteed  by  certain 
Federal  agencies. 

SD-215 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  772,  to 
establish  an  Interagency  Committee 
on  Smoking  and  Health  to  coordinate 
Federal  and  private  activities  to  edu- 
cate the  public  about  the  health  haz- 
ards of  smoking,  S.  1129,  to  authorize 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1986  for  pro- 
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grams  under  the  Domestic  Volunteer 
Service  Act  (VISTA/ ACTION),  and  to 
allow  volunteers  to  be  locally  recruited 
and  assigned  to  projects  in  order  to  al- 
leviate poverty  and  poverty-related 
human  problems,  and  S.  564,  to  estab- 
lish the  U.8.  Academy  of  Peace. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

MAY  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year 
1984  to  revise  beneficiary  cost-shu-ing 
requirements  under  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs. 

SI>-21S 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  ef- 
fects of  coal  slurry  pipelines  on  the 
rail  industry,  shippers,  and  consumers. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  progress 
made  in  the  treatment  of  Alzheimer's 
disease. 

SD-430 

MAY  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  285,  to  designate 
certain  lands  in  New  Mexico  as  the 
Bisti  Badlands  Wilderness.  S.  626,  to 
designate  certain  lands  in  Arizona  as 
the  Aravaipa  Canyon  WUdemess.  S. 
862,  revising  certain  provisions  of  the 
Omitted  Lands  Act  of  1962  with  re- 
spect to  omitted  lands  along  the  Snake 
River  in  Idaho,  and  S.  1042,  to  convey 
certain  lands  in  Lane  County,  Oreg. 

SD-366 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  85.  to  provide  for 
public  financing  of  U.S.  Senate  gener- 
al election  campaigns,  S.  151.  to  limit 
contributions  to  U.S.  Senate  cam- 
paigns by  certain  multicandidate  polit- 
ical committees,  S.  732,  to  increase  in- 
dividual and  party  participation,  to 
provide  for  the  adjustment  of  contri- 
bution limits,  and  to  allow  candidates 
to  control  expenditures  made  on  their 
behalf,  S.  810,  to  provide  for  certain 
adjustments  in  campaign  contribution 
limits,  and  other  pending  legislation. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
10:30  a.m. 
Select  on  InteUigence 
Closed  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 

S-407.  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  pro- 
vide for  the  operation,  maintenance. 
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and  construction  of  national  water- 
ways including  S.  IM.  S.  207.  S.  433.  S. 
455.  S.  456.  S.  635.  S.  674.  S.  812.  S. 
850.  a  878.  S.  912.  &  987,  S.  1028.  S. 
1073.  a  1075.  a  1112.  and  S.  1131. 

SD-406 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

David    F.    Emery,    of    Maine,    to   be 

Deputy   Director   of   the   U.S.   Arms 

Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

SD-410 

Governmental  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Stephen  F.  Eilperin,  to  be  an  associate 

Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 

District  of  Columbia. 

SD-342 

MAY  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  status  of 
emergency  preparedness  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  metropolitan  area. 

SD-562 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 

SD-430 


10:00 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To    resimie    hearings    on    S.    829.    to 
strengthen   law   enforcement   in   the 
area  of  violent  crime  and  drug  traf- 
ficking. 

SD-226 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
verse health  effects  from  exposure  to 
agent  orange,  and  other  related  mat- 
ters. 

SD-628 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To    continue    oversight     hearings    to 
review  adverse  health  effects  from  ex- 
posure to  agent  orange,  and  other  re- 
lated matters. 

SD-628 

MAT  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  372.  to  pro- 
mote interstate  commerce  by  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  in  the  writing  and 
selling  of  insurance  contracts. 

SR-2S3 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
management  policies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  the  im- 
plementation of  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To   continue    hearings   on   S.    829.   to 
strengthen   law   enforcement    in   the 
area  of  violent  crime  and  drug  traf- 
ficking. 

SD-226 
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■Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1201.  to  provide 
copyright)  protection  for  the  semicon- 
ductor chip  Industry. 

SD-562 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  adminis- 
tration's   future    position    on    farm 
policy. 

SD-124 
9:45  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  health  care  cost. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  696.  to  provide 
for  the  ratification  of  the  memoran- 
dum of  agreement  between  the  n.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
State  of  Texas  for  the  management  of 
the  Matagorda  Island  State  Park  and 
wildlife  management  area  a  unit  of 
the  national  wildlife  refuge  system  in 
Calhoun  County.  Tex. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 

Arms  Control.  Oceans.  International  Op- 
erations, and  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  grow- 
ing trend  within  various  international 
organizations  to  produce  draft  interna- 
tional guidelines  and  regulations 
which  restrict  or  impede  U.S.  exports. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  bankruptcy 
matters  relating  to  the  Manville  Corp. 
in  Denver.  Colo. 

SR-418 
10:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  geo- 
politics of  strategic  and  critical  miner- 
als. 

SD-366 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  consult  with  administration  officials 
on  the  midyear  refugee  numbers. 

SD-226 

MAY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Oversight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  efforts  to  reduce 
taxpayer  burdens. 

SD-21S 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  orga- 
nized crime  in  the  United  States. 

SD-226 
*  Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  constitutiortal- 
ity  of   private   lobbying  with   public 
funds. 

SD-628 


May  9, 1983 


May  9,  1983 


MAY  23 


9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To    resume    hearings    on    S.    829.    to 
strengthen   law   enforcement   in   the 
area  of  violent  crime  and  drug  traf- 
ficking. 

SD-562 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
jurisdiction. 

SD-124 
Judiciary 
To  resxune  hearings  on  S.  610.  to  encour- 
age college  student-athletes  to  com- 
plete  their  undergraduate   education 
before  becoming  professional  athletes. 

SD-226 
1:30  p.m. 
Fiiiance 

Energy  and  Agricultural  Taxation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  237.  to  allow  sur- 
face mine  operators  to  establish  a  re- 
serve for  mining  and  reclamation  costs 
and  to  deduct  additions  to  such  re- 
serve, and  S.  1006,  to  repeal  the  15-per- 
cent reduction  in  percentage  depletion 
for  iron  ore  and  coal. 

SD-215 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

'Patents.    Copyrights    and    Trademarks 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  patent  term  resto- 
ration. 

SD-226 

MAY  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Em- 
ployee  Retirement    Income   Security 
Act  (ERISA). 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
jurisdiction. 

SD-124 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  investigate  the 
use  of  offshore  banks,  trusts,  and  com- 
panies to  facilitate  criminal  activity  in 
the  United  States. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

MAY  25 

9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
To  meet  to  consider  pending  Board  mat- 
ters. 

EF-100.  Capitol 


9:30 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  problem  of  pa- 
rental kidnaping. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  health  care 
cost. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  investigate  the 
use  of  offshore  banks,  trusts,  and  com- 
panies to  facilitate  criminal  activity  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

SD-342 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation,  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  to  review 
Federal  debt  collection  policy. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

S-407,  Cvltol 
Joint  Economic 

Agriculture  and  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  farm  policy 
in  the  post-PIK  era. 

SD-124 
10:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-628 
2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

MAY  26 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1174,  proposed 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
Amendments. 

SD-538 
Judiciary 

•Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.J.  Res.  10,  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes  relative  to  equal 
rights  for  women  and  men,  and  on  re- 
lated measiu%s. 

SD-628 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  title  XIII,  relating 
to  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  amend- 
ments, of  S.  829.  proposed  Comprehen- 
sive Crime  Control  Act. 

SD-226 

Joint  Economic 

Agriculture  and  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  future  di- 
rection in  farm  policy. 

SD-124 
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2:00  p  jn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  plea  bargaining 
matters. 

SD-226 

MAY  27 

9:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
measures,  including  S.  654,  S.  738.  S. 
1147.  a  1194.  and  a  1195. 

SD-215 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

'Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  81  and  S.  141. 
bills  to  revise  current  law  relating  to 
civU   actions   for  the   deprivation  of 
rights. 

SD-562 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resiune  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-226 

JUNE6 

9:30  a.m. 
'Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    proposed 
Single-Employer  Pension  Plan  Termi- 
nation Insurance  Improvements  Act. 

SD-430 

JUNE7 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

JUNE8 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  food  safety. 


SD-430 


10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  915.  proposed 
Taxpayer  Antitrust  Enforcement  Act. 

SD-226 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  certain  veterans'  com- 
pensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE9 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 

JUNE  10 

9:30  a.m. 
LatKtr  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 

10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
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the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-226 

JUNE  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  tax 
structure  applicable  to  property  and 
casualty  insurance  companies. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  home  health  care 
services. 

SD-430 

JUNE  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
revising    certain    provisions    of    the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landrum-Griffin  Act). 

SI>-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  airline  de- 
regulation. 

SR-253 

JUNE  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  activi- 
ties  of   the   Patent   and   Trademark 
Office,  Department  of  Commerce. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SEM30 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  air- 
line deregulation. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom-. 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Alien 
Education  Assistance  Act. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
certain  health  care  and  other  services 
provided  Vietnam  veterans. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

JUNE  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

JuvenUe  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  deinstitutional- 
ization of  certain  status  offenders. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion revising  certain  provisions  of  the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landnmi-Griffln  Act). 

SD-430 
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JUNE  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  19  and  S.  888, 
bills  to  revise  current  Federal  pension 
law  with  respect  to  the  rights  and  ben- 
efits of  woridng  and  nonworking 
women. 

SD-21S 
10:00  aan. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  -and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  refugee  programs. 

SI>-226 

JUNE  21 

9:30  ajn. 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  19  and  S. 
888.  bills  to  revise  current  Federal  pen- 
sion law  with  respect  to  the  rights  and 
benefits  of  working  and  nonworking 
women. 

SD-215 

JUNE  22 

9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

'Patents,    Copyrights    and    Trademarks 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  737,  proposed 
Joint  Research  and  Development  Ven- 
tiu-es  Act. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Latwr  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit,  focusing  on  causes  and  remedies. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
care  services  for  veterans. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

JUNE  23 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
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unit,  focusing  on  the  role  of  Federal 
policy. 

SD-430 

JX7NE27 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
izations for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 

JT7NE28 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1173,  proposed 
Federal     Mine    Safety    and    Health 
Amendments. 

SD-430 

JUNE  29 

9:30  am. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal  Govern- 
ment patent  policy. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans' compensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  juvenile  offenders 
of  serious  and  violent  crimes. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Office  of  Administrative  Law 
Judges,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-562 

JULY  6 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


May  9, 1983 


JULY  13 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider 
calendar  business. 
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pending 
SD-430 


JULY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULY  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  20 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
from  the  American  Legion. 

SR-32S 

CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  11 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  oil  pipeline  deregu- 
lation. 

SR-2S3 


2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold 
tions. 


hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
SD-226 


MAY  13 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  fire  safety 
matters. 

SD-430 

MAY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  chem- 
otherapy in  the  treatment  of  cancer. 

SD-430 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Robert  M.  Raabe, 
United  Lutheran  Church.  Lincoln. 
Nebr.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  Ood.  we  acknowledge 
Tour  faithfulness  and  admit  our  de- 
pendence upon  You.  Since  we  are  lead- 
ers in  a  complex  world,  make  us  com- 
passionate enough  to  give  priority  to 
humanitarian  concerns  and  strong 
enough  so  we  need  not  become  oppres- 
sors. 

May  there  be  peace  where  there  is 
discord.  May  justice  never  be  subject 
to  partisan  interests  or  the  welfare  of 
Your  people  captive  to  private  advan- 
tage. 

Bring  our  private  morality  and  our 
public  positions  into  harmony  with 
Tour  will,  reminding  us  that  promises 
do  not  alleviate  suffering  nor  do  reso- 
lutions help  the  neglected,  unless  per- 
formance accompanies  what  we  have 
said. 

B4ay  the  cliallenges  of  our  time  in- 
spire us  to  be  Tour  faithful  servants  of 
humankind. 

In  Tour  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  piu'su- 
ant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HUNTEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  wiU  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  368.  nays 
22.  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
41,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  95] 

YEAS— 368 

Ackerman  Andrews  (NO  Badham 

Addsbbo  Andrews  (TX)  Barnard 

Akaka  Annunzio  Barnes 

Albosta  Archer  Bartlett 

Anderson  Aspin  Bateman 


BedeU 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bennan 

Bethune 

Bevlll 

Blaoi 

BiUraUs 

BUley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

BoTiki 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Bryant 

Burton 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

CUncer 

CoeUio 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Courter 

Coyne 

Oane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis 

delaCtarza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWine 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Ecluut 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL> 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Erdreich 

&lenbom 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 


Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pish 

FUppo 

FogUetU 

Foley 

FDrd(UI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Oarcia 

OaydoB 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Oradlson 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarlni 

Ounderson 

HaU(IN) 

HaU(OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

HaU.Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (DT) 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

HiUis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kasteiuneier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Keimelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 


Lewis  (FL) 

Uplniki 

Uvingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

lAiJan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Ijungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (XL) 

Martin  (NO 

MaUui 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

MiUer  (CA) 

MineU 

Minish 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Mui^ha 

Myers 

Natcher     . 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patman 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perlcins 

Petri 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 


RInaldo 

RItter 

RoberU 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rote 

RoBtenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Ruaao 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberiing 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 


AuCoin 

Clay 

Daub 

Dickinson 

Durtoin 

Emerson 

Evans (LA) 

Porsythe 


Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundqulst 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

TorriceUl 

Towns 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Valentine 

NAYS-22 

Gejdenson 
Goodling 
Harkln 
HUer 
Jacobs 

Lehman  (CA) 
McCoIlum 
Miller  (OH) 


Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vueanovich 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiv 

Wheat 

Whltehunt 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wiw 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yates 

Tatron 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablodd 

Zwhau 


Patterson 

Roemer 

Sabo 

Schroeder 

Walker 

Young  (AK) 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Obentar 

NOT  VOTING— 41 


Alexander 

Heftel 

Ottinger 

Anthony 

Huckaby 

Owens 

Applegate 

Jeffords 

Pashayan 

Bates 

Jones  (NO 

Pickle 

Bonior 

Kogovsek 

Savage 

Coats 

MacKay 

Scheuer 

Conyers 

Marlenee 

Smith,  Robert 

Coughlin 

Martin  (NY) 

Solomon 

Craig 

Martinez 

Spratt 

DingeU 

Mavroules 

TaUon 

Florio 

McHugh 

Taylor 

Gramm 

Michel 

Vandergriff 

Gray 

MitcheU 

Williams  (MT) 

Hansen  (ID) 

Ortiz 

D  1215 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


REV.  ROBERT  M.  RAABE 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcsJ 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  welcome  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  our 
guest  chaplain,  the  Reverend  Robert 
Raabe.  pastor  of  the  United  Lutheran 
Church  of  Lincoln.  Nebr. 


JMI 


D  Tim  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Putor  Raabe  was  graduated  from 
Concordia  CoUege  in  St.  Paul.  Minn., 
and  Concordia  Seminary  in  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  He  has  served  congregations  for 
30  years  in  the  States  of  Illinois.  Ohio. 
Texas,  and  Nebraska. 

Twenty  of  his  30  years  have  been 
spent  in  the  ministry  establishing  new 
congregations. 

Pastor  Raabe  is  married  and  has 
four  children,  one  of  whom  graduated 
fnnn  American  University  last  week. 
He  has  a  distinguished  record  in  his 
church  and  immunity  and  I  am  very 
pleased  to  introduce  him  to  my  col- 
leagues today. 


JMI 


HOUR  OP  MEETING  ON 
WEDNESDAY.  MAY  11,  1983 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  May  11. 1983. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  could  explain  to  us  the 
reason  behind  this  request. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Bir.  GRECrG.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  will  be  glad  to  ex- 
plain to  the  gentleman. 

The  business  for  today  will  be  to 
complete  the  Justice  Assistance  Act. 
We  expect  to  conclude  that  today. 
Then,  tomorrow,  of  course,  we  would 
return  to  the  Mortgage  Assistance  Act. 

We  feel  that  it  would  be  important 
that  we  begin  at  noon  so  that  we  could 
have  a  chance  of  concluding  that  to- 
morrow in  order  that  we  may  conclude 
our  entire  schedule  of  business  this 
week  and  not  go  over  until  the  follow- 
ing week. 

We  are  approaching  that  time  of 
year  when  we  are  going  to  have  a  lot 
of  legislation  coming  out  of  commit- 
tees and  onto  the  floor. 

Vtr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  the  gentle- 
man enlighten  me  as  to  why  H.R.  1983 
was  removed  from  the  calendar  today? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

ytt.  WRIGHT.  It  was  thought  that 
we  could  continue  with  the  Justice  As- 
sistance Act  today  and  conclude  it. 
The  manager  of  the  bill  desiring  to  do 
that,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Hughes)  is  ready  to  conclude  the 
Justice  Assistance  Act.  We  thought  it 


Important  that  we  move  to  a  conclu- 
sion of  that  act  today  and  then  come 
in  at  noon  tomorrow  so  that  we  would 
have  all  day  tomorrow,  if  necessary,  on 
the  other  bill,  the  mortgage  assistance 
bill,  the  one  in  which  the  gentleman  Is 
interested. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  There  was  some  men- 
tion about  going  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, but  that  did  not  refer  to  H.R. 
1983? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  plan  to  go  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. It  is  my  understanding  that  all  of 
us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  willing 
to  proceed  with  the  orderly  consider- 
ation of  that  bill,  and  that  is  why  we 
felt  it  useful  to  come  in  at  12. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  plan  to  delay 
consideration.  Rather,  I  think  we  want 
to  move  ahead  and  expedite  consider- 
ation, and  I  think  that  is  what  is  de- 
sired on  the  gentleman's  side. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
That  is  my  desire.  And  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERBOSSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  MIUTARY  INSTALLA- 
TIONS  AND  FACILrnES  OP  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  ARMED  SERV- 
ICES  TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING  5- 
MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Installations  and 
Facilities  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  be  permitted  to  mark  up  the 
military  construction  and  family  hous- 
ing authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1984  this  afternoon  as  the  House 
meets  under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  2307,  AMENDING  TRIB- 
ALLY  CONTROLLED  COMMUNI- 
TY COLLEGE  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1978 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-96)  on  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  187)  providing  for  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  2307)  to 
amend  the  Tribally  Controlled  Com- 
mimity  College  Assistance  Act  of  1978, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  2513,  NATIONAL 
BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1984 

Mr.  MOAKLEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  98-97)  on  the  resolu- 
tion (H.  Res.  188)  providing  for  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  2513)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  the  programs  of 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  OILMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  en 
route  to  the  floor  of  the  House  yester- 
day, having  been  detained  in  New 
York  City  earlier,  and  missed  the  votes 
taken.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted: 

Rollcall  No.  90,  H.R.  2357,  Congres- 
sional Award  Act.  "aye." 

RoUcall  No.  91,  H.R.  2173,  Contract 
Services  for  Drug  Dependent  Federal 
Offenders,  "aye." 

Rollcall  No.  92,  H.R.  2174,  Federal 
Antitampering  Act,  "aye." 

RollcaU  No.  93,  S.  653,  Establish 
Foundation  for  Advancement  of  Mili- 
tary Medicine,  "aye." 

Rollcall  No.  94,  House  Resolution 
184,  the  rule  providing  for  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  2175,  Justice  Assistance 
Act,  "aye." 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  1405 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  from  the  list  of  cosponsors  of 
H.R.  1405. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1230 


THE  WORLD  NEEDS  A  STRONG 
AMERICAN  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  VALENTINE  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  has  been  the  world's  greatest 
philanthropist.  We  have  never  forgot- 
ten the  less  fortunate  nations,  to 
whom  we  have  given  $170  billion  in 
foreign  aid. 


However,  the  98th  Congress  faces  a 
pressing  responsibility.  Eleven  million 
Americans  are  unemployed,  more  than 
at  any  time  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. 

Even  so,  we  will  spend  no  less  than 
$10.8  billion  for  foreign  aid  in  1983— 
over  twice  as  much  as  we  spend  for 
revenue  sharing  to  our  cities,  towns, 
and  counties.  Foreign  aid  Is  one  of  the 
few  programs  the  administration 
chooses  to  increase  each  year.  But.  we 
simply  cannot  afford  to  continue  give- 
away programs  of  such  magnitude  at  a 
time  when  so  many  Americans  lack  so 
much. 

The  world  may  want  an  American 
Santa  Claus.  but  the  world  needs  a 
strong  American  economy  to  stabilize 
the  world  economy.  We  should  hold 
foreign  aid  down  to  reasonable  propor- 
tions and  help  our  own  people  first. 


MEDICARE  AND  FOOD  STAMP 
PROGRAMS  HAVE  INCREASED 
AMERICAN  LONGEVITY 

(Mr.  ALEXANDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  the  President  addressed  a  fund- 
raising  dinner  in  Ohio  where  he  stated 
that  the  poverty  programs  of  the  six- 
ties caused  harm  to  America's  poor  in- 
stead of  helping  the  poor. 

Today  I  talked  with  a  former  county 
judge  who  served  during  the  era  of  the 
fifties  and  sixties  during  which  I  asked 
about  the  plight  of  the  rural  elderly 
poor  during  that  era.  He  responded 
that  in  yesteryear,  when  the  elderly 
poor  could  no  longer  work,  they 
simply  crawled  into  a  comer  and  died 
of  malnutrition. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  the  medicare 
program  and  the  food  stamp  program 
that  improved  health  care  and  nutri- 
tion in  America  which  Increased  the 
longevity  of  the  American  people  for 
the  following  decade  by  a  greater 
number  of  years  than  ever  before  in 
history. 

Mr.  President,  to  ignore  the  human 
progress  achieved  by  our  great  Nation 
Is  to  deny  America  well-deserved 
praise. 


at  night  when  homework  Is  finally 
done  our  pages  fulfill  the  obligations 
of  a  full  college  preparatory  program. 
In  spite  of  the  heavy  demands 
placed  on  their  time  and  energy,  these 
exceptional  young  men  and  women 
not  only  hriag  distinction  to  them- 
selves and  the  House  through  their 
work,  but  also  by  achieving  high 
honors  for  their  academic  efforts.  As 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Personnel 
Committee  I  take  special  pride  which  I 
know  is  shared  by  my  colleagues  in 
congratulating  the  pages  on  their  suc- 
cess. It  is  a  pleasure  to  include  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  page  school  honor  stu- 
dents in  the  Record: 

HoROR  Roll 

PIBST  HOHORS 

Senion:  Christine  Beeby  and  Kelly  Scha- 
ben. 

SECOND  HONORS 

Seniors:  Allison  Abbate,  Glenn  Ault,  Eu- 
genie Bauman.  Reuven  Carlyle.  Kelly 
Carter,  Martha  Connell,  Charles  Doucot, 
Keith  Hood.  Brendan  Kemp,  Daryl  King, 
Albert  Kroon,  Robert  Lavin.  Jeanette  Mack, 
and  Marya  MoglL 

Juniors:  E>ana  DiCarlo,  Gary  Predo,  Kelly 
Kennedy.  Karen  Matyas,  James  Paffhau- 
sen,  Diane  Pascal.  Leya  Prussin,  and  Ira 
Robinson. 


HONOR  ROLL  OF  HOUSE  PAGES 

(Mr.  MOAKLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  aU  of 
us  in  the  House  are  well  aware  from 
dally  observation  of  the  important 
services  provided  us  by  the  pages  who 
perform  their  duties  with  efficiency, 
dedication,  and  cheerfulness.  In  addi- 
tion to  their  fuU  work  day.  the  pages 
spend  long  hours  beyond  our  view  at 
their  rigorous  studies.  From  6  in  the 
morning  when  school  begins  until  late 


LET        SMALL        BUSINESS        BE 

HEARD— CALL  A  WHITE  HOUSE 

CONFERENCE 

(Mr.  BEDELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  Is  dedicated  as  a  tribute  to  Amer- 
ica's small  business  community.  We  all 
know  that  small  business  supplies 
most  of  our  employment  and  produc- 
tivity-improving innovations.  I  also 
think  we  can  all  agree  that  small  busi- 
ness is  the  lifeblood  of  not  only  our 
economy,  but  of  our  entire  society.  In 
every  community  throughout  Amer- 
ica, small  business  people  blend  to- 
gether to  weave  the  fabric  that  keeps 
our  Nation  warm  and  alive.  Small  busi- 
ness is  truly  America's  past,  present, 
and  future. 

The  past  few  years  have  been  par- 
ticularly tough  for  small  business. 
Business  bankruptcies  have  been  run- 
ning at  a  rate  that  is  reminiscent  of 
the  Great  Depression.  Governmental 
policies  in  the  areas  of  procurement, 
antitrust  enforcement,  taxation,  regu- 
lation, and  export  assistance  have 
been  adopted  and  applied  against  the 
best  Interests  of  the  small  business 
commimity.  Capital  for  small  compa- 
nies remains  scarce  and  expensive.  In 
the  past  decade  small  business  has 
seen  Its  share  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct erode  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, dip  below  the  share  of  GNP  held 
by  big  business. 

I  challenge  this  administration  to 
call  another  White  House  Conference 
on  Small  Business  as  a  follow  up  to 


the  very  successful  White  House  Con- 
ference held  by  President  Carter  in 
1980.  Let  us  give  small  business  a 
chance  to  be  heard. 


LEGISLATION  TO  PERMIT  EL- 
DERLY RESIDENTS  OF  FEDER- 
ALLY SUBSIDIZED  HOUSING 
TO  OWN  PETS 

(Mr.  BIACtGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

ISx.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  week 
of  May  8-14  has  been  desimiated  Na- 
tional Pet  Week,  and  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  call  my  col- 
leagues' attention  to  not  only  the  55 
million  pet  owners  in  our  Nation,  but 
also  to  H.R.  1373,  a  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced which  would  allow  elderly  and 
disabled  residents  of  federally  subsi-. 
dized  housing  to  own  and  keep  pets. 

As  the  ranking  New  York  member  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Aging, 
I  have  a  special  interest  in  seeing  this 
legislation  pass.  Studies  has  shown 
that  pets  can  be  beneficial  to  the 
physical  and  mental  health  of  their 
owners,  and  their  mere  presence  can 
be  therapeutic  to  the  millions  of  elder- 
ly and  disabled  citizens  in  our  country. 
In  our  research  on  the  committee  we 
have  come  across  far  too  many  exam- 
ples of  elderly  persons  being  sent  to 
institutions  simply  because  of  a  lack  of 
companionship.  In  some  instances, 
this  isolation  and  loneliness  which  can 
contribute  to  poor  health  can  be  alle- 
viated by  allowing  pet  ownership. 

H.R.  1373  Is  clearly  not  a  blD  with- 
out responsibilities.  Section  3  of  the 
bill  states  that  any  animal  which  poses 
a  threat  to  health  or  safety  of  the 
other  occupants  or  other  persons  In 
the  community  may  be  removed  by 
the  landlord  or  owner.  Perhaps  a 
better  description  of  my  intent  is  that 
H.R.  1373  seeks  to  bring  together  the 
responsible  i)et  owners  and  the  reason- 
able landlord. 

Recently,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  William  Proxmire. 
introduced  an  identical  bill  which  has 
since  been  attached  to  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of 
1983,  S.  644.  It  is  my  hope  that  when 
S.  644  and  H.R.  1  go  to  conference,  el- 
derly and  disabled  pet  owners  across 
the  country  may  enjoy  the  right  to 
own  pets  and  to  know  the  happiness 
that  only  a  pet  can  bring. 


THE  SANDINISTA  LEADERSHIP 
(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
debate  over  Nicaragua's  role  In  Cen- 
tral America  continues,  there  are  char- 
acteristics of  the  Sandinista  leadership 
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that  I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Commandante  Humberto  Ortega, 
the  Minister  of  Defense,  member  of 
the  ruling  Directorate  of  Nine,  and  a 
powerful  ally  of  Fidel  Castro,  on 
August  25.  1981.  spolte  to  the  Sandi- 
nista  military  and  I  quote: 

MT^r»««™-T  ."ntniinn  is  the  Scientific  doc- 
trine which  guides  our  revolution,  the  in- 
strument of  analysis  of  our  vanguard  to  un- 
derstand the  historical  process  and  to  create 
the  revoluti<m.  .  .  ■  Without  Sandinismo  we 
cannot  be  Ifandst-Leninists  and  Sandinismo 
without  Mandsm-Leninlsm  cannot  be  revo- 
lutionary, and  because  of  that  they  are  in- 
dissolubly  united  and  because  of  that  our 
moral  strength  is  Sandinismo,  our  political 
strength  is  Sandinismo  and  our  doctrine  is 
that  of  Marxism-Leninism. 

This,  from  the  commander  of  the 
army,  the  man  with  the  guns, 

A  telling  indication  of  the  feelings  of 
the  new  regime  in  Nicaragua  is  em- 
bodied in  the  Sandinista  National 
Anthem,  third  verse: 

Los  Tanquis,  Los  Enemigos  de  la  Hiunani- 
dad. 

The  Yankees,  the  enemies  of  mankind. 

My  colleagues,  the  Sandinista  na- 
tional anthem  is  not  referring  to  a 
baseball  team,  it  refers  to  you.  It  does 
not  differentiate  between  party,  be- 
tween liberal  or  conservative. 

It  calls  the  people  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  enemies  of  man- 
kind. 

This  situation  demands  a  genuine  bi- 
partisan approach  on  behalf  of  all 
Americans. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  attend  the 
bipartisan  meeting  with  Ambassador 
Jeane  Kirkpatrick  at  12  o'clock,  this 
Thursday,  May  12.  in  the  Raybum 
Building,  room  2261. 
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ing  out  all  of  these  people,  the  big 
banks,  the  big  corporations,  and  for- 
eign countries  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer,  who  bails  out  the 
hard-pressed  American  taxpayer? 


and  all  of  the  tending  that  goes  with 
these  chores  are  adversely  affected.  To 
make  a  go  of  farming  these  days, 
many  farmers  have  to  hold  a  second 
Job.   Daylight  saving  time   does   not 


THE  DAYLIGHT  SAVINGS  TIME 
FOLLIES  TAX 

(Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarlts.) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  engaged  in  the  day- 
light saving  time  follies  again.  No 
sooner  do  we  get  into  a  6-month's 
schedule  of  starting  the  working  day 
earlier  so  that  there  wiU  be  more  day- 
light hours  after  work,  than  the  Sun 
worshippers  start  advocating  an  exten- 
sion of  daylight  saving  time. 

The  next  act  in  the  follies  is  now  on 
stage.  Legislation  is  advancing  in  both 
the  House  and  Senate  to  authorize  at 
least  an  additional  month  of  daylight 
saving  time.  This  is  an  extension  we  do 
not  need.  Everyone  should  know  that 
daylight  saving  time  causes  problems 
on  the  farm  where  we  work  with  ani- 
mals whose  biological  time  cloclu  can 
not  spring  foward  or  fall  back  accord- 
ing to  legislative  mandate. 

The  animals  can  be  fed  or  milked 
earlier,  that  is  true,  but  the  people 
who  do  the  feeding  and  the  milking 


help  them  when  they  have  to  start 
earlier  to  do  chores  that  cannot  be 
done  in  the  extra  daylight  they  have 
when  they  get  home. 

In  the  farming  area  I  represent,  we 
would  be  content  with  less  daylight 
saving  time,  not  more.  We  would  just 
as  soon  have  daylight  saving  time  run 
from  Memorial  Day  to  Labor  Day.  We 
try  to  live  with  the  6-month  period  we 
have  now,  but  we  would  be  happier 
with  less. 

There  are  arguments  about  energy 
savings  and  safety  factors  on  both 
sides  of  the  issue,  so  they  are  just 
about  a  wash.  We  have  to  think  about 
the  people  and  how  they  are  affected. 
More  daylight  saving  time  may  he 
great  for  the  urban  sprawl,  but  it  does 
not  exactly  help  all  of  those  engaged 
in  the  Nation's  No.  1  industry  of  pro- 
viding food  and  fiber  for  the  millions 
here  and  abroad. 

I  say  ring  down  the  c\ui*in  on  the 
daylight  saving  time  follies.  If  we  can 
not  shorten  the  period,  let  us  leave  it 
alone.  No  extensions  please. 


THE  YEAR  OP  THE  BAILOUT 

(Mr.  BETHUNE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  J 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  have 
you  noticed  the  great  number  of  bail- 
outs that  are  coming  through  this 
Congress?  Chrysler  Corp.,  which  got 
one  of  the  all-time  big  bailouts,  is  back 
again  wanting  us  to  sweeten  up  the 
bailout  for  them  by  another  $200  mil- 
Uon. 

The  big  forests  products  corpora- 
tions are  here  asking  for  $2  billion  by 
releasing  some  timber  contracts  that 
they  made  with  the  Government. 

The  Defense  Industrial  Base  Revi- 
talization  Act  is  a  billion  and  a  half  for 
those  hard-pressed,  defense-related  in- 
dustries who  cannot  seem  to  make  it 
on  the  great  amount  being  spent  on 
national  defense. 

The  IMF  bailout,  the  granddaddy  of 
them  all,  is  $8.5  billion  for  those  big 
banlcs  who  made  improvident  loans  all 
aroimd  the  world. 

The  housing  bailout  for  those  people 
who  cannot  pay  their  house  payments 
will  be  here  on  the  floor  tomorrow. 

This  is,  I  think,  the  year  of  the  baU- 
out,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Federal 
lending  and  credit  assistance  programs 
are  now  growing  faster  than  spending 
programs.  Here  we  go,  continuing  on 
down  that  same  road.  These  bailouts 
are  a  match  for  the  improvident 
things  we  have  done  in  the  past,  like 
the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Act. 

My  question  is  this  and  it  is  a  pretty 
simple  one:  After  we  get  through  bail- 


RECOM- 

rx    OF 

AMEND- 


CONTINUED     SUPPORT 
MENDED     FOR     TITLE 
THE         EDUCATION 
MENTS  OP  1972 

(Idr.  McKERNAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  gentlewoman  from  Rhode 
Island  will  be  introducing  a  resolution 
expressing  continued  support  for  title 
IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972. 1  rise  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation, to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
reaffirming  our  commitment  to  equali- 
ty in  education  for  women  and  girls.  I 
commend  the  gentlewoman  from 
Rhode  Island  for  her  abiding  efforts  in 
this  matter,  and  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  support  her  legislation. 

The  key  section  of  title  IX  reads  as 
follows: 

No  person  In  the  United  SUtes  shaU,  on 
the  basis  of  sex,  be  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  sub- 
jected to  discrimination  under  any  educa- 
tion program  or  activity  receiving  Federal 
assistance. 

The  brief  language  of  the  law  pro- 
hibits sex  discrimination  in  education 
programs  receiving  Federal  funds.  Due 
in  large  part  to  this  law,  gains  have 
been  made  in  many  areas  of  education, 
including  vocational  and  higher  educa- 
tion institution  admissions,  financial 
aid,  campus  health  services,  employ- 
ment and  athletics.  Similarly,  gains 
have  been  made  at  each  level  of  educa- 
tion. Finally,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tant, equal  access  in  education  is  tan- 
tamount to  achieving  equal  opportuni- 
ty in  the  Job  market.  With  women  still 
earning  only  a  fraction  of  the  dollars 
received  by  their  male  counterparts, 
the  need  persists  for  our  commitment 
to  title  IX  to  remain  strong.  Thanks  to 
title  IX  many  more  women  and  girls 
are  able  to  prepare  for  a  broader  range 
of  jobs  which  offer  both  a  professional 
challenge  and  a  competitive  salary. 

The  success  of  title  IX  is  proven;  it  is 
our  responsibility  and  intention  to 
provide  a  reminder  of  Congress  contin- 
ued interest  in.  and  support  for,  title 
IX:  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  title  IX  stat- 
ute be  applied  comprehensively,  equal- 
ly, and  without  crippling  amendment 
or  alteration,  imtil  gender  discrimina- 
tion tliroughout  our  education  system 
is  eliminated.  I  urge  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  for  this  important  resolu- 
tion. 


May  10, 1983 
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JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  technical  amendment. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 


(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given    ant  to  House  Resolution  184  and  rule  ^he  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1    XXIH,  the  Chair  declares  the  House  "^f™"  tJ®]*;; ^^.^J^!^"™ 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his    in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  i?i®^®^°St  r-^Jt^Tv  ^^'n™  tr. 
remarks.)                                                     on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur-  .  JJ^  ^f^t^nS*"**™*"*  '  "°  *  ^ 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker   a  few    ther  consideration  of  the  bill.  H.R.  ^2    J^aJmi^.   as   a  cosponsor  of 

moments  ago  on  '^e  «oor  we  hearda    2175.  ^"^  ^^^^g  ^^  ^  ^^^^  ff  Federal 

discussion  of  smaU  business  that  can             «  the  comaTTn  or  the  whou  a^Ion  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of 

be  best  described  as  coming  from  the       Accordingly     the     House     resolved  state  and  local  governments  to  reduce 

gloom-and-doom  school  of  political  ec-    jta^y    jnt^    the    Committee    of    the  crime,  I  fully  endorse  the  concepts  em- 

onomics.  There  was  a  discussion  of  the    whole   House   on   the   State   of   the  bodied  in  H.R.  2175.  And  I  praise  Mr. 

problems   in  smaU   business   without    union  for  the  further  consideration  of  sawter  and  Blr.  Hughes  for  bringing 

discussing   the   fact   that   there   had    the  bill  (H.R.  2175)  to  amend  the  Om-  this  bill  to  the  floor, 

been  an  unprecedented  entrepreneuri-    nibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Equally  important  as  the  reauthor- 

al  explosion  in  this  country  over  the    Act  of  1968.  and  for  other  purposes,  ization  of  worthwhile  anticrime  efforts 

last   2   years,   with   more   businesses    with  Mr.  Romkr  in  the  chair.  jg  the  organization  structure  within 

being  formed  than  during  any  similar       The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill.  Justice  which  will   administer   these 

period  in  our  history.                                    The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  com-  programs.  In  this  respect  H.R.  2175  is 

That  particular  discussion  was  kind    mlttee  rose  on  Monday.  May  10,  1983.  flawed  as  reported.  The  bill  falls  short 

of  unique,  though,  because  we  are  not    title  I  was  open  for  amendment  at  any  ^f  translating  its  basic  concepts  into 

hearing  very  much  discussion  on  the    point.  the  best  possible  management  struc-" 

economy  from  the  Democrats  these       Are  there  any  amendments  to  title  I?  ture   to   focus   Federal   resources   on 

days.  Why?  Because  the  economy  is  re-           AMzinnfENT  orrcRED  bt  mr.  htjghks  major  crime  problems, 

covering.  Reaganomics  and  supply-side       Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  Although  it  is  not  reflected  in  the 

economics  is  working,  and  there  is  no    an  amendment.  report  filed  by  the  committee,  I  stated 

better  example  of  the  fact  that  it  is       The  aerk  read  as  follows:  during  our  deliberatiohs  that  several 

working  than  in  the  employment  area.       Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hughes:  Page  of  my  coUeagues  and  I  have  serious 

While  we  still  have  unemployment  sta-    8.  line  24.  insert  "after"  after  "ending".  reservations  concerning  the  fragment- 

tistics  which  are  much  too  high,  the       Page  31,  line  18,  strike  out  "JuvenUe"  and  ed  organizational  structure  specified 

fjiM  is  that  w«>  now  have  more  oeoole    ''>s«'^  *"  "*"  thereof  "Justice".  in  the  bill  and  the  redtape  and  costly 

TJti^^it^rA^sxI^^^r.  j:^^^^z  ^'  ''•  '^'^  '^^  '""""^  rii^r  °'  ^?':/'  "rJ'  'T'-  "^t 

people  working  in  this  country  than    TjSS^^co  of  part  H  of  tlUe  I  of  the  ZVuMn^^X^S^^r. 

were  working  during  the  last  year  of    omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  <>"'  »"  «•**•  2iy&  is  neemessiy  cumoer 

the  Carter  administration.  Almost  4    Act  of  1968  (18  U.S.C.  1761  note)  is  amend-  *°™tif?         fh      ^«*   «hnniH   «hnw 

S".SS"e^S2S^:!r,S'?Sj  nT,>.,«H»i™ou.-™.-cUo.-»a,.-  ui.'SS-'ofJw'S^^arlJe?!: 
today  than  w®'^®  *°^f^  °^£,.^""  sertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  1761  of  title  idea  of  targeted  Federal  assistance  to 
last  year  of  the  Carter  administration,  ^g  United  states  Code,  and  of  the  first  sec-  gtate  and  local  criminal  justice  agen- 
Not  only  that,  but  there  is  evidence  tion  of  the  Act  of  June  30,  1936  (49  SUt.  j  ^^^  ^j^^  ^u  ^gte  for  passage  of 
that  we  are  going  to  have  even  better  2036:  41  U.S.C.  35),  commonly  known  as  the  •  _-„g  ^^  convinced  that  further 
news  in  the  near  future.  The  index  Walsh-Healey  Act,",  and  ,  ,  ,,  inini«vpmpnt  in  the  bill  can  and 
nspd  hv  the  Labor  Deoartment  to  (2)  by  inserting  "".  as  amended  from  time  improvement  in  tne  om  jran  ana 
used  oy  tne  ijaoor  ueparcmeni  lo  ^^  .j^ '„  w»^  .._--^..  should  be  made.  There  is  wide  and 
measure  the  percentage  of  firms  that  p^^  -^^  j.^^  »  ^^^^  ^^^  ..^^y.  ^^  j^^  general  agreement  that  the  jusUce  as- 
increased  employment  during  the  last  ^^^ ^^^ thereof  "(s)".  sistance  program  should  be  modest  in 
month  was  up.  It  was  up  dramatically,  page  35,  line  4,  strike  out  ""(s)"  and  insert  scope,  emphasizing  programs  of  dem- 
by  72  percent.  That  is  an  index  that,  in  lieu  thereof  '"(t)".  onstrated  effectiveness,  stripped  of  im- 
Just  a  little  while  ago,  stood  at  39.  and  Page  35,  line  8,  strike  out  "(t)  •  and  insert  necessary  redtape,  and  managed  at  the 
the  72  percent  index  right  now  is  the  "i^Vs^sXe  "i5"strlke  out  "(u)"  and  insert  Federal  level  with  maximum  efficien- 
highest  point  since  1977.                             in^utheS""(v)^                      and  insert  ^^     ^^     ^ng    as    written    wUl    not 

There  is  good  news,  good  economic       p^g  35  ung  i9_  strike  out  "'(v)"  and  insert  permit  that. 

news,  right  before  us,  Mr.  Speaker.           in  Ueu  thereof  "(w)".  Our  fear  is  that  after  spending  $8 

—^^^—                            Mr  HUGHES  (during  the  reading),  billion  on  LEAA  and  witnessing  its 

^«,     ,^«     ^«,«,x™,™^    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  flaws,  we  are  asked  to  repeat  its  mis- 

PERMISSION     FOR     COMMITTEE    ^^^  ^j^^.  the  amendment  be  consid-  takes.     H.R.     2175's     administration 

ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  ON    ^^^^    ^    ^g^    ^^    printed    in    the  structure  tracks  too  closely  the  design 

WEDNESDAY    AND    THURSDAY,     record  for  billion-doUar  programs. 

MAY   11  AND   12,   1983,  DURING       ^he  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  It  does  not  provide  for  a  "lean  and 

5-BiINUTE  RULE                                     to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  scaled-down  operation"  as  the  report 

Mr    HUGHES    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask    New  Jersey?  claims.  Instead,  it  would  produce  four 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit-       There  was  no  objection.  ^PJi™^^' .  ^°i!*"^'J^'i)Ji„t?fn^"o^ 

tee  on  the  Judiciary  be  nermitted  to       Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  each  headed  by  a  Presidentially  ap- 

STwhUe   the   Ho^e^^e^g   fo?    be  very  brief.  This  is,  essentiaUy,  a  pointed  director,  two  separate  advisory 

^enSSlnt  on  wSiesday    wSfy   11     technical  and  conforming  amendment  boards   and   a   total   of  six   separate 

^3  S?d^^^  Mafl21983             which  has  been  cleared  with  the  mi-  annual  reports. 

i^'     o,^^^^^       ^*               ,»#,     nority  Instead  of  a  consoUdated  manage- 

»^™^?^^  ^l°iJ^Tr!TthI^       Siefirst  part  deals  with  a  printing  ment  structure  with  a  single  Assistant 

MOAKLEY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re-    ^^^^  ^  ^j^^^^j^j^  ^  reported  from  the  Attorney  General  responsible  to  the 

quest   of   the   gentleman   from   New    ^^  committee;  the  second  is  a  speUing  Attorney  General  and  answerable  to 

Jersey?                                                        ^j^^j.  ^  the  bill  as  reported;  and  the  the     Congress.     H.R.     2175     would 

There  was  no  objection.                          ^j^jj^     involves    conforming     amend-  produce  four  agencies,  with  four  finan- 

ments.  cial   management   and   budget   units. 
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four  sets  of  guidelines  and  regulations, 
and  four  personnel  operations. 

Instead  of  linking  together  the  prod- 
ucts of  research  and  statistical  analy- 
sis with  the  funds  going  to  State  and 
local  law  enforcement.  H.R.  2175  in- 
sures their  isolation  and  provides  no 
mechanism  for  coordination.  The  com- 
mittee report  acknowledges  that  "The 
Federal  Government  is  in  the  best  po- 
sition to  form  the  bridge  between  basic 
research  in  criminal  justice  and  pro- 
gram implementation."  Nevertheless. 
H.R.  2175  places  a  wall  of  separation, 
instead  of  a  bridge,  between  research 
and  program  implementation. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
committee  report  emphasizes  its  "com- 
mitment to  the  current  structure"  of 
research,  statistics,  and  financial  as- 
sistance programs.  In  fact,  however, 
HJl.  2175  significantly  changes  the 
present  structure  by  eliminating  the 
coordination  and  centralized  staff  sup- 
port mechanism— which  is  the  Office 
of  Justice  Assistance,  Research,  and 
Statistics  (OJARS).  Ciirrent  law  pro- 
vides that  OJARS  "shall  directly  pro- 
vide staff  suppprt  to,  and  coordinate 
the  activities  of  NIJ  and  BJS.  In  its 
place,  H.R.  2175  merely  says  that  the 
new  OJA  "may"  provide  that  function 
and.  at  the  same  time,  it  grants  to 
each  unit  independent  administrative 
authority.  It  is  also  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  those  identified  by  the 
report  as  having  recommended  inde- 
pendence for  NIJ  and  BJS  are,  for  the 
most  part,  among  the  major  benefici- 
aries of  grants  and  contracts  from 
those  organizations. 

Instead  of  a  consolidated  advisory 
body  to  examine  and  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  Department  of  Justice 
concerning  the  totality  of  State  and 
local  criminal  justice,  HJl.  2175  main- 
tains two  separate  advisory  boards  for 
research  and  statistics,  and  provides 
for  no  advisory  role  at  all  in  the  finan- 
cial assistance  program. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
committee's  insistence  on  dictating  the 
internal  management  structure  for  the 
Justice  assistance  program.  The  ra- 
tionale seems  to  be  a  desire  for  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  these  agencies 
yet  the  Congress  has  not  specified  how 
the  Civil  or  Criminal  Divisions  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  should  be  orga- 
nized. Certainly,  the  discretion  exer- 
cised by  the  litigating  divisions  of  the 
Department  is  as  critical  and  sensitive 
as  that  entrusted  to  the  assistance 
programs— perhaps  more  so. 

The  Department  of  Justice  fears 
that  the  organizational  structure  of 
HJl.  2175  will  increase  the  cost  of  the 
program  by  $2  to  $3  million  over  the 
DOJproposaL 

Aside  from  the  structural  issue.  I 
fully  support  H.R.  2175. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 


Bfir.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  made  an  important  state- 
ment. As  the  gentleman  well  knows, 
we  changed  the  structure  in  1979,  as 
part  of  the  Justice  System  Improve- 
ment Act.  At  that  time  we  gave  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  independence  but 
flexibility  to  particularly  the  Bureau 
of  Justice  Statistics  and  the  National 
Institute  of  Justice. 

All  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  our  subcommittee,  including 
distinguished  experts  in  criminal  jus- 
tice, ex-heads  of  NIJ  and  users  of  BJS 
service,  all  testified  that  the  existing 
structure,  which  is  the  result  of  the 
1979  reforms,  is  the  best  possible 
structure.  Others  who  have  written  to 
the  subcommittee  advocating  current 
structure  include  the  American  Bar 
Association.  Council  of  Professional 
Associations  on  Federal  Statistics. 
Judge  Harold  Tyler,  former  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Department  for  a 
number  of  years.  They  all  advocated 
maintaining  the  present  structure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pish 
was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  is  correct; 
we  will  have.  I  think,  an  opportunity 
to  do  some  streamlining.  As  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  the  other  body  has 
similar  legislation  moving  through 
that  Incorporates,  basically,  the  ap- 
proach taken  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

For  instance,  both  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  and  myself  have  grave 
questions  as  to  whether  we  need  all 
these  advisory  committee  members, 
and  whether  we  could  not  in  fact  at- 
tempt to  assimilate  all  of  the  duties 
into  one  advisory  council. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  we  need  aU  of  the  redtape 
that  is  involved,  all  of  the  annual  re- 
ports that  are  required  and  which 
often  end  up  collecting  dust. 

So  I  think  that  there  are  a  number 
of  areas  where  we  can  work  in  confer- 
ence to  try  to  achieve  the  goals  that  I 
know  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
seeks  and  I  can  represent  to  him  that  I 
seek  also. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very 
encouraged  to  hear  the  chairman's  re- 
marlES.  I  wanted  to  make  a  record 
here.  I  do  not  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  conform  to  the  Senate 
version,  but  that  will  be  before  us,  as 
the  gentleman  said,  in  conference.  I  do 
think  that,  particularly  in  the  bodies 
the  gentleman  mentioned,  the  Nation- 
al Institute  of  Justice  and  the  BJS, 
the  research  and  statistical  work  can 
be  far  better  coordinated  with  the  pro- 


gram activities  under  this  very  worth- 
while piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
Shield  further,  I  just  want  to  say  that  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman,  as 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  full  Judiciary  Committee.  The 
gentleman  has  been  very  actively  sup- 
portive of  not  Just  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion but  every  crime  bill  that  we  have 
moved  out  of  the  subcommittee,  both 
in  the  last  term  of  Congress  and  in 
this  one,  and  I  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  the  gentleman  to  achieve  the 
very  best  possible  anticrime  initiatives. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
AXEHDifKirr  ormED  bt  mr.  guckmam 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Guckman:  On 
page  45,  add  the  following  after  line  23: 

"COOPERATION  Ilf  SBCURING  ACCESS  TO  HITMAN 
ORGANS  rOR  TRANSPLANT  PITRPOSES 

"Sec.  121.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  in  connection  with  assistance  provided 
under  this  Act,  law  enforcement  officials 
and  personnel  should  be  made  aware  of  the 
critical  shortage  of  human  organs  available 
for  life-sustaining  medical  trsuisplant  oper- 
ations and  be  fully  advised  of  the  means  by 
which  they  can  be  of  potential  assistance 
toward  alleviating  that  shortage  when,  in 
the  course  of  their  responsibilities,  they  are 
involved  in  activities  resulting  in  fatalities." 

Mr.  GLICKMAN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  sense 
of  the  Congress  language  is  noncontro- 
versial.  At  the  same  time.  I  think  it 
sends  an  important  message  to  law  en- 
forcement officials  which  we  can  all 
embrace. 

The  Science  and  Technology  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  has  held  a 
number  of  well  publicized  hearings  re- 
cently highlighting  problems  that  cur- 
rently exist  in  helping  seciu-e  donated 
organs  in  instances  where  transplants 
are  badly  needed  to  save  lives.  One 
point  that  came  up  in  those  hearings 
and  then  has  been  confirmed  from  my 
own  State  of  Kansas  is  that  one  link  in 
the  process  that  could  stand  strength- 
ening is  that  initial  one:  making  sure 
that  the  option  of  organ  donation  is 
considered  at  the  painful  time  when  a 
death  occiu^. 

Law  enforcement  officials,  unfortu- 
nately, often  find  themselves  in  situa- 
tions where  deaths  have  occiured,  es- 
pecially accidental  deaths.  Those  situ- 
ations are  ones  where  orgSLns  are  not 
in  any  way  damaged  by  disease  and 
are,  therefore,  potentially  useful  for 
transplant  purposes.  Hence,  my 
amendment  would  indicate  that  the 


Congress  feels  that  law  enforcement 
officials  should  be  aware  of  the  short- 
age of  human  organs  for  life  sustain- 
ing transplants  and  should  be  In- 
formed of  means  by  which  they  can  be 
of  possible  assistance  when  they  are 
involved  in  cases  resulting  in  fatalities. 

I  would  hope  that  this  expression 
would  encourage  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  to  promote  awareness  of 
the  shortage  of  hiunan  organs  for 
transplants  and  ways  they  can  help  al- 
leviate it.  It  can  readily  build  on  the 
policies  of  many  States  including 
organ  donor  notifications  on  their 
driver's  licenses. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman.  I  talked 
with  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  about  this 
amendment.  What  it  would  do,  if  I  un- 
derstand it  correctly.  Is  to  create  a 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  law  en- 
forcement officials  should  be  sensi- 
tized to  the  need  to  quickly  identify 
potential  donors  of  vital  organs.  We 
see  no  problem  with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Guckman). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OPFXRED  BT  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker:  Page 
8,  line  21,  strike  out  "and". 

Page  8,  line  23.  strike  out  the  period  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ";  and". 

Page  8,  after  line  23,  insert  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(16)  providing  programs  which  address 
the  increase  in  the  incidence  of  offenses 
committed  against  the  elderly,  and  which 
address  the  stress  and  fear  among  the  elder- 
ly caused  by  such  offenses.". 

Mr.  WALKER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  the  amendment  that  I  am 
offering  is  fairly  self-explanatory. 
What  it  does  is,  it  puts  an  additional 
section  into  the  functions  that  can  be 
considered  under  these  programs  and 
adds  a  function  to  help  fight  the 
crimes  that  are  being  committed 
against  the  elderly  in  this  country. 


Crime  against  the  elderly  is  increasing 
at  frightening  rates  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  increasing  in  most  catego- 
ries of  crime,  but  particularly  in  vio- 
lent crime. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples.  But 
first,  so  that  there  can  be  no  distortion 
resulting  from  population  increases, 
we  must  remember  that  the  number  of 
elderly  has  increased  by  17.9  percent 
since  1973,  while  the  general  popula- 
tion has  increased  by  7.3  percent. 

Since  1979— and  that  is  the  figure  I 
am  going  to  be  using  most  in  my  statis- 
tics—the number  of  elderly  has  in- 
creased by  2.2  percent,  while  the  gen- 
eral population  has  increased  by  2.3 
percent. 

Since  1979.  violent  crime  against  the 
elderly  has  increased  by  18.7  percent, 
while  only  increasing  by  11  percent  for 
the  general  population.  In  other 
words,  in  that  period  of  time  since 
1979.  that  most  recent  period  of  time, 
there  was  a  very,  very  substantial  in- 
crease of  crimes  directed  against  the 
elderly  in  our  society. 

Since  1979,  the  increase  of  aggravat- 
ed assaults  against  the  elderly  has  es- 
calated dramatically,  by  23  percent, 
while  the  increase  for  the  general  pop- 
ulation was  approximately  one-quarter 
of  that.  6.6  percent. 

In  the  category  of  forcible  rape, 
among  the  elderly  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  189  percent  since  1979. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  figures,  but 
they  all  say  the  same  thing.  In  the 
most  recent  time  period,  crime  against 
the  elderly  has  become  a  very,  very 
considerable  problem,  and  they  have 
reasons  to  be  fearful. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  think 
we  also  ought  to  address  as  we  talk 
about  crime  against  the  elderly,  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
have  become  virtual  shut-ins  because 
of  their  fear  of  crime.  They  have 
found  themselves  locked  in  their 
homes,  fearful  of  what  is  going  on 
about  them  in  the  streets. 
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I  think  it  is  entirely  appropriate,  as 
we  pass  a  bill  of  this  type,  a  bill  which 
addresses  State  and  community  needs 
in  crime,  that  we  should  focus  on  one 
particular  element  of  that;  namely, 
the  crimes  being  committed  against 
some  of  the  most  vulnerable  of  our 
citizens,  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  point 
out  that  the  kinds  of  things  that  I  am 
talking  about  here  are  demonstrated 
in  some  polling  data  that  was  released 
recently.  The  Gallup  poll  has  indicat- 
ed that  three-quarters  of  the  elderly 
limit  their  activities  or  their  lifestyle 
in  some  way  to  avoid  crime.  A  recent 
Pennsylvania  State  University  study 
indicated  that  88  percent  of  the  elder- 
ly had  modified  their  lives  in  some 
way  to  avoid  being  victimized  by 
crime,  and  two-thirds  claimed  that  the 
fear  of  crime  seriously  inhibited  their 


use  of  senior  citizen  parks  and  centers 
around  the  country. 

I  was  particularly  reminded  of  thla 
by  a  New  York  Times  article  during 
Crime  Victims  Week  which  was  held  in 
April,  describing  the  experiences  of  a 
number  of  couples  who  were  partici- 
pating in  a  White  House  ceremony. 
One  couple,  Lilly  and  Harold  Tuthill.  a 
couple  from  St.  Louis,  talked  about 
the  fact  that  they  had  been  beaten  by 
three  robbers  last  year.  The  New  York 
Times  article  indicated  that  they  frac- 
tured Mrs.  Tuthill's  skull,  cut  her  face 
with  an  iron  bar,  and  he  was  held  at 
gunpoint  and  was  forced  to  watch  this 
assault. 

They  were  asked  what  they  thought 
about  the  concept  of  ci4}ital  punish- 
ment. Mrs.  Tuthill  said.  "I  am  all  for 
it."  "I  am  not."  said  her  husband.  "I 
do  not  believe  in  taking  a  life." 

"You  did  not  go  through  what  I 
did."  Mrs.  Tuthill  told  him. 

There  are  millions  of  stories  like 
that  around  the  country  of  elderly 
citizens  who  have  been  victimized  by 
crime. 

We  should,  in  this  particular  biU  at 
this  time,  say  that  this  is  one  of  those 
areas  that  we  want  addressed,  and  we 
want  it  addressed  in  a  meaningful  kind 
of  way. 

So  I  would  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  deals 
with  a  segment  of  the  population  that 
obviously  is  preyed  upon  probably  as 
much  as  any  other  segment  of  the 
community  by  those  who  are  bent  on 
crime.  During  the  time  that  I  have 
been  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Crime,  we  have  had  a  series  of 
hearings  on  crime  in  general,  and  we 
have  learned  that  the  fear  of  crime  on 
the  part  of  the  elderly,  in  fact,  runs 
way  ahead  of  the  actual  rate  of  crime 
in  neighborhoods. 

Originally  I  did  not  have  that  per- 
ception, but  apparently  all  the  data  we 
have  seen  bears  out  that  premise. 
What  the  gentleman  is  doing  is,  in 
effect,  offering  a  whole  new  section, 
section  (16),  which  would  structure 
the  bill  in  a  general  way  while  we  have 
attempted  in  the  committee  to  be  very 
specific.  What  we  have  done  is  taken 
those  success  stories  in  LEAA  such  as 
career  criminal,  neighborhood  pro- 
grams, and  put  them  in  a  block  grant 
program  that  can  be  replicated  in 
other  areas.  What  we  are  attempting 
to  do  is  set  up  specific  categories  of 
successful  programs  that  would 
borrow  from  the  successful  old  LEAA 
program. 

What  the  gentleman  attempts  to  do, 
on  the  contrtuT.  is  put  a  section  in  the 
bill  that  deals  just  with  the  elderly 
which  is  contrary  to  the  basic  struc- 
ture of  the  bill.  In  effect,  what  he 
would  do,  I  would  think,  may  be  to 
limit  the  bill.  I  fear  his  amendment 
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might  weaken  other  sections  of  the 
bill  which  would  permit  programs  for 
the  elderly. 

For  instance,  in  section  401(aXl)  of 
the  bill,  a  local  Jursdiction.  a  law  en- 
forcement agency,  could  very  well 
indeed  apply  for  a  matching  grant  for 
a  program  directed  at  attacks  upon 
the  elderly  in  a  neighborhood.  That  is 
already  provided  for  imder  that  sec- 
Uon  of  the  bill. 

Under  401(aK6)  of  the  legislation,  we 
could  very  easily  have  a  fundable  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly  because  it  deals 
with  developing  and  implementing 
programs  which  provide  assistance  to 
Jurors  and  witnesses  and  assistance  to 
victims  of  crime.  This  is  an  area  where 
a  local  jurisdiction  could  very  easily 
develop  a  program  that  would  address 
itself  to  crimes  against  the  elderly  or 
for  that  matter  for  the  handicapped, 
or  any  other  group  that  happens  to  be 
a  specific  problem  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  might  say  to  my 
colleague  that  a  program  that  would 
address  crimes  against  the  elderly, 
could  also  very  easily  be  funded  under 
401(aK13)  and  401(a)(14).  which  are 
both,  again,  demonstration  programs. 

I  would  also  say  to  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  that  a  program 
dealing  with  crime  against  the  elderly, 
could  be  funded  if  a  local  law  enforce- 
ment agency,  applied  imder  the  discre- 
tionary grant  program,  501(4). 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  reaDy  of- 
fered an  amendment  that  might  t>e 
perceived  as  somewhat  restrictive. 
What  we  have  attempted  to  do  is,  to 
address  the  problems  of  the  elderly 
and  other  potential  victims  in  a  series 
of  specific  program  categories  that 
have  otherwise  been  viewed  as  credible 
programs.  These  specific  programs 
have  been  tested  and  proven  to  be  very 
successful  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
and  for  all  the  potential  victims. 

So  I  frankly  think  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  already  incorpo- 
rated basically  within  about  six  sec- 
tions of  the  bill,  and  for  that  reason,  I 
Just  feel  that  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  unnecessary. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur  with  the  ob- 
servations of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  approaching  the  categories  in 
the  opposite  way  that  the  bill  does. 
We  have  approached  it  with  crime  pro- 
grams aimed  at  specific  types  of 
crimes  and  specific  methods  of  com- 
bating crime,  as  opposed  to  the  group 
for  whom  it  is  supposed  to  benefit  in 
that  aU  of  the  categories  are  supposed 
to  be  for  the  benefit  of  everybody. 

I  think  the  facts  show  that  the  el- 
derly are  not  a  particular  target  of 
crime.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  inci- 
dence of  crimes  against  the  elderly  is 
considerably  lower  than  crimes  against 
young  people,  and  definitely  lower 
than  crimes  against  minorities,  who 


are  the  prime  targets  of  crime  niuieri- 
cally  because  of  the  neighborhood  sit- 
uations, and  whatnot. 

So  I  think  if  we  were  going  to  go 
that  route,  we  would  have  to  specify  a 
program  for  crimes  against  the  elder- 
ly, crimes  against  the  handicapped, 
crimes  against  the  young,  crimes 
against  minorities,  and  so  forth.  We 
have  done  it  the  other  way  and  speci- 
fied types  of  anticriminal  programs 
that  will  equally  benefit  all  of  these 
groups,  plus  a  discretionary  innovative 
area  that  could  be  tailored  on  special 
programs  for  any  of  those  groups,  in- 
cluding the  elderly. 

While  I  agree  that  subjectively,  as 
the  gentleman  stated,  the  fear  of 
crime  sunong  the  elderly  is  extraordi- 
narily high,  we  are  very  aware  of  that, 
we  knew  that  in  our  hearings,  and  all 
of  the  experts  bolstered  that.  Howev- 
er, the  fear  does  not  necessarily  reflect 
the  fact  of  the  incidence  of  crime,  and 
perhaps  it  is  the  fear  that  lets  the  inci- 
dence be  as  low  as  it  is.  But  I  just 
think  it  destroys  the  symmetry  of  the 
bill  and  that  actually  the  purposes 
which  are  laudable  enough  fit  weU 
within  the  categories  we  have  used,  in- 
cluding a  wide-open  one  on  innovative 
programs. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Just  occurred  to  me 
there  is  another  point  to  be  made,  be- 
cause the  gentleman  is  absolutely 
right.  What  we  have  done  is,  we  have 
attempted  to  use  tools  that  have  been 
developed  and  proven  to  be  successful. 
Most  of  the  other  categories,  other 
than  the  ones  I  have  mentioned,  also 
could  be  used  for  crimes  against  the  el- 
derly. 

For  instance,  career  criminal  and 
sting  operations  could  very  well  be  set 
up  in  areas  where  there  Is  a  high  inci- 
dence of  crime  against  the  elderly.  So 
the  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 
Many  of  the  tools  that  we  have  provid- 
ed in  different  sections  of  this  bill 
under  the  15  or  so  categories  are  al- 
ready adaptable  for  crimes  against  the 
elderly  and  other  groups  within  a  com- 
mimity,  depending  upon  what  local 
law  enforcement  feels  is  essential  to 
address   the   crime   problem   in   that 

OfpO 

Mr.  SAWYER.  It  Is  Just  a  question 
of  approaching  it  from  different  cate- 
gories. We,  in  effect,  said  here  is  a 
hammer  we  provide,  here  is  a  saw  we 
provide,  here  are  nails  we  provide,  and 
so  on,  and  the  gentleman  wants  one 
where  we  can  build  a  house.  It  is  just 
approaching  it  from  the  opposite  di- 
rection. 

But  I  think  all  of  these  categories  fit 
crimes  against  the  elderly  very  defi- 
nitely, as  well  as  against  minorities. 


handicapped,  and  youth,  and  everyone 
else. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quonun  is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  piu^uant 
to  clause  2.  rule  XXIII.  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  imder  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  caU  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 
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The  CHAIRBIAN.  A  quorum  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  has  not  ap- 
peared. 

The  Chair  announces  that  a  regular 
quorum  call  will  now  commence. 

Members  who  have  not  already  re- 
sponded under  the  noticed  quorum 
call  will  have  a  minimum  of  15  min- 
utes to  record  their  presence. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
2,  rule  XXIII.  the  Chair  announces 
that  he  will  reduce  to  a  minimum  of  5 
minutes  the  period  of  time  within 
which  a  vote  by  electronic  device,  if  or- 
dered. wiU  be  taken  on  the  pending 
question  following  the  quorum  call. 
Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 


[Roll  No.  961 

Aclcerman 

Borskl 

Crane,  Daniel 

Addabbo 

Bosco 

Crane.  PhiUp 

Akaka 

Boucher 

Crockett 

Alboste 

Boxer 

D'Amours 

Alexander 

Breaiuc 

Daniel 

Anderson 

Britt 

Dannemeyer 

Andrews  (NO 

Brooks 

Daschle 

Andrews  (TX) 

BroomXield 

Daub 

Annunzio 

Brown  <CA) 

Davis 

Anthony 

Brown  (CO) 

de  la  Garza 

Applegate 

BroyhUl 

Dellunw 

Aspin 

Bryant 

Derrick 

AuCoin 

Burton 

DeWine 

Badham 

Byron 

Dickinson 

Barnard 

Campbell 

Dicks 

Barnes 

Carney 

DingeU 

Bartlett 

Carper 

Dixon 

Bateman 

Can- 

Donnelly 

Bates 

Chandler 

Dorgan 

BedeU 

Chappie 

Dowdy 

Bellenson 

Cheney 

Downey 

Bennett 

Clarke 

Dreler 

Bereuter 

dinger 

Duncan 

Bennan 

Coelho 

Durbln 

Bethune 

Coleman  (MO) 

Dwyer 

BevlU 

Coleman  (TX) 

Dymally 

BiacKi 

CoUins 

Dyson 

Bilirakis 

Conable 

Early 

Bliley 

Conte 

Kckart 

Boggs 

Cooper 

Edgar 

Boland 

Corcoran 

Edwards  (AU 

Boner 

Coughlin 

Edwards  (CA) 

Bonlor 

Courier 

Edwards  (OK) 

Bonker 

Coyne 

Emerson 

English 

Lewis  (CA) 

Roemer 
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Livingston 

Parris 

Smith  (NE) 

Erdrelch 

Lewis  (PL) 

* 

Uoyd 

Pashayan 

Smith  (NJ) 

Erienbom 

Upinakl 

Rose 

The   CHAIRMAN.   Three   hundred 

Loeffler 

Patman 

Smith,  Denny 

Evans  (lA) 

Uvlngiton 

Roatenkowskl 

ninety-four 

Members  have  answered 

Long  (LA) 

Patterson 

Snowe 

Evans  (n.) 

FaKeU 

Pteio 

Lloyd 
Loeftler 
Long  (LA) 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present, 
and  the  Committee  will  resiuie  its 

Long(MD) 
Lott 
Lowery  (CA) 

Paul 
Pease 

Penny 

Snyder 

Solan 

Solomon 

Peighaa 

Long(MD) 

Roybal 

business. 

Lowry(WA) 

Pepper 

Lott 

Rudd 

Luian 

Perkins 

Spratt 

Fiedler 

Lowery(CA) 

Ruaao 

RnX>aOB>VOTB 

Luken 

Petri 

St  Germain 

Fields 

Lowry  (WA> 

Sabo 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 

Lundine 

Pickle 

Staggers 

PUPPO 

Lujan 

Sawyer 

ness  is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokn 

Plorio 
Rwlletta 

Luken 
Lundine 

Schaefer 
Scheuer 

from  Pennsylvania  (Bfr.  Walker)  for  a 

Foley 

Lungren 

Schneider 

recorded  vote. 

M«Hlg«n 

PuraeU 

Stratton 

Ford  (MI) 

Mack 

Scbulze 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

Maikey 

QuIUen 

Studds 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

MacKay 
Madigan 
Markey 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

The   CHAIRMAN.   The   Chair   will 
advise  the  Members  that  this  will  be  a 

Marriott 
Martin  (IL) 
Martin  (NO 

RahaU 
Rangel 
Ratchford 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Franklin 

Marriott 

Shannon 

5-mlnute  vote. 

Matsul 

Ray 

Synar 

I^ensel 

Martin  (Hi) 

Sharp 

The  vote 

was  taken 

bv  electronic 

MasoU 

Regula 

Puqua 
Qarcia 

Martin  (NO 
Matsul 

Shaw 
Shelby 

device,  and  there  were— ayes  401.  noes 

McCandless 
Mcdoskey 

Reid 
Richardson 

Thomas  (CA) 

GaydoB 

McCandless 

Shumway 

5.  not  voting  26.  as  follows: 

McCoUum 

Ridge 

Thooias  (OA) 

Oejdenaon 

McCloskey 

Shuster 

McCurdy 

Rinaldo 

Torres 

Oekas 

McCoUum 

Sikorski 

[RoU  No.  97] 

McDonald 

Ritter 

Torrinelli 

Gephardt 
GUman 

McCurdy 
McEwen 

SUJander 
Simon 

ATES-401 

McEwen 
McGrath 

Roberts 
RoUnaon 

Traxler 
DdaU 

Gingrich 

McGrath 

Sisisky 

Ackerman 

Courter 

Gramm 

McHugh 

Rodino 

Valentine 

GUckman 

McHugh 

Skeen 

Addabbo 

Coyne 

Green 

McKeman 

Roe 

Vander  Jagt 

Gonzalez 

McKeman 

Skelton 

Akaka 

Crane,  Daniel 

Gregg 

McNulty 

Roemer 

Vandergrlff 

Goodllng 

McNulty 

Slattery 

AlbosU 

Crane,  PhUip 

Guarini 

Mica 

Rogers 

Vento 

Gore 

Mica 

Smith  (PL) 

Alexander 

Crockett 

Gunderaon 

Miller  (CA) 

Rose 

Volkmer 

Gradison 

MlkiiUkl 

Smith  (lA) 

Anderson 

D'Amours 

Hall  (IN) 

MUler  (OH) 

Roatenkowskl 

Vucanovich 

Miller  (CA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Andrews  (NO 

Daniel 

Hal)  (OH) 

MineU 

Roth 

Walgren 

Green 

MiUer  (OH) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Daschle 

HaU,  Ralph 

Minisb 

Roukema 

WaUcer 

Gregg 

Mlneta 

Smith,  Denny 

Annunzio 

Daub 

Hall,  Sam 

Moakley 

Rowland 

Watklns 

Guarlni 

Minish 

Snowe 

Anthony 

Davis 

HamUton 

MoUnari 

Roybal 

Waxman 

Giinderson 

Moakley 

Snyder 

Applegate 

de  la  Garza 

Hammersclunldt 

MoUohan 

Rudd 

Weaver 

Ball  (IN) 

Molinarl 

Solarz 

Archer 

DeUums 

Hance 

Montgomery 

Russo 

Weber 

HaU(OH) 

MoUohan 

Solomon 

Aspln 

Derrick 

Hansen 'DT> 

Moody 

Sabo 

Weiss 

Hall  Ralph 

Montgomery 

Spence 

AuCoin 

DeWine 

Harkin 

Moore 

Savage 

Wheat 

Hall  Sam 

Moody 

Spratt 

Badham 

Dickinson 

Harrison 

Moorhead 

Sawyer 

WhltehurM 

Moore 

St  Germain 

Barnard 

Dicks 

Hartnett 

Morrison  (CTT) 

Schaefer 

WhlUey 

Hammerschmidt  Moorhead 

Staggers 

Barnes 

DingeU 

Hatcher 

Morrison  (WA) 

Scheuer 

Whittaker 

Hance 

Morrison  (CT) 

Stenholm 

Bartlett 

DonneUy 

Hawkins 

Mrazek 

Schneider 

Whltten 

Hansen  (UT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Stokes 

Bateman 

Dorgan 

Hefner 

Murphy 

Schroeder 

WUUams  (MT) 

Harkin 

Mrazek 

Stratton 

Bates 

Dowdy 

Hertel 

Murtha 

Schulze 

WUUams  (OH) 

Harrison 

Murphy 

Studds 

BedeU 

Downey 

Hightower 

Myers 

Schumer 

Wilson 

Hartnett 

Murtha 

Stump 

Bellenson 

Dreier 

HUer 

Natcher 

Seiberling 

Winn 

Hatcher 

Myers 

Sundquist 

Bennett 

Duncan 

Hillis 

Neal 

Sensenbrenner 

Wirth 

Hawkins 

Natcher 

Swift 

Bereuter 

Durbin 

Holt 

Nelson 

Shannon 

Wise 

Hefner 

Neal 

Synar 

Berman 

Dwyer 

Hopkins 

Nichols 

Sharp 

Wolf 

Hertel 

Nelson 

Tauke 

Bethune 

Dymally 

Horton 

Nielson 

Shaw 

Wolpe 

Hightower 

Nichols 

Thomas  (CA) 

BevUl 

Dyson 

Howard 

Nowak 

Shelby 

Wortley 

HUer 

Nielson 

Thomas  (GA) 

Biaggi 

E^arly 

Hoyer 

O'Brien 

Shumway 

Wright 

Hlllis 

Nowak 

Torres 

Bilirakis 

Eckart 

Hubbard 

Oakar 

Shuster 

Wyden 

Holt 

O'Brien 

TorricelU 

Bliley 

Edgar 

Hughes 

Oberstar 

Sikorski 

WyUe 

Hopkins 

Oakar 

Traxler 

Boehlert 

Edwards  (AL) 

Hunter 

Obey 

SUJander 

Yates 

Horton 

Oberstar 

Valentine 

Boggs 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hutto 

Olin 

Simon 

Ya(h>n 

Howard 

Obey 

Vander  Jagt 

Boland 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hyde 

Ortiz 

Sisisky 

Young  (AK) 

Hoyer 

Olin 

Vandergrlff 

Boner 

Emerson 

Ireland 

Ottinger 

Skeen 

Young (FL) 

Hubbard 

Ortiz 

Vento 

Senior 

English 

Jacobs 

Owens 

Skelton 

Young  (MO) 

Hughes 

Ottinger 

Volkmer 

Bonker 

Erdrelch 

Jeffords 

Oxley 

Slattery 

Zablocki 

Hunter 

Owens 

Vucanovich 

Borskl 

Erienbom 

Jenkins 

Packard 

Smith  (FL) 

Zschau 

Hutto 

Oxiey 

Walgren 

Bosco 

Evans (LA) 

Johnson 

PanetU 

Smith  (lA) 

Hyde 

Packard 

Walker 

Boucher 

Evans  (ID 

Jones  (NO 

Jacobs 

PanetU 

WaUlns 

Boxer 

PasceU 

Jones  (OK) 

NOES— 5 

Jeffords 

Parris 

Waxman 

Breaux 

Fazio 

Jones  (TN) 

Cnarke 

Gonzalez 

MitcheU 

Jenkins 

Pashayan 

Weaver 

Britt 

Feighan 

Kaptur 

Oaydos 

Mikulski 

Johnson 

Patman 

Weber 

Brooks 

Perraro 

Kasich 

Jones  (NO 

Patterson 

Weiss 

Broomfield 

Fiedler 

Kasteimieier 

NOT  VOTING- 

-26 

Jones  (OK) 

Paul 

Wheat 

Brown  (CA) 

Fields 

Kazen 

Jones  (TN) 

Pease 

Whitehurst 

Brown  (CO) 

Flippo 

KenneUy 

ChappeU 

Hansen(ID) 

McDade 

Kaptur 

Peiujy 

Whitley 

BroyhUl 

Plorio 

KUdee 

CoaU 

Heftel 

McKlnney 

Kaaich 

Pepper 

Whittaker 

Bryant 

Foglletto 

Kindness 

Conyers 

Huckaby 

Michel 
Smith,  Robert 

Kastenmeier 

Perkins 

Whltten 

Burton 

Foley 

Kogovsek 

Craig 

Kemp 

Kazen 

Petri 

Williams  (MT) 

Byron 

Ford  (MI) 

Kolter 

Daimemeyer 

Marlenee 

Stangeland 

Kennelly 

Pickle 

Williams  (OH) 

Campbell 

Ford(TN) 

Kostmayer 

Dixon 

Martin  (NY) 

Tauzln 

KUdee 

Porter 

Wilson 

Carney 

Fowler 

Kramer 

Fish 

Martinez 

Taylor 

Kindness 

Price 

Winn 

Carper 

FranX 

LaFalce 

Porsythe 

Mavroules 

Towns 

Kogovsek 

Pritchard 

Wlrth 

Can- 

Franklin 

Lagomarsino 

Gray 

McCain 

Kolter 

Pursell 

Wise 

Chandler 

Prenzel 

Lantos 

Kestmayer 

QuiUen 

Wolf 

Chappie 

Frost 

LatU 
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Kramer 
LaFalce 

RahaU 
Rangel 

Wolpe 
Wortley 

Cheney 
Clay 

Fuqua 
Garcia 

Leach 
Leath 

Mr.    VANDERGRIFP 

changed   h 

Lagomarsino 

Ratchford 

Wright 

dinger 

Gejdenson 

Lehman  (CA) 

vote  from" 

'no'  to  "aye. 

Lantos 

Ray 

Wyden 

Coelho 

Gekas 

Lehman  (PL) 

So  the  amendment  was 

;  agreed  to. 

Latta 
Leach 

Regula 
Reid 

Wylie 
Yates 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 

Gephardt 
Gibbons 

Leland 
Lent 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    aj 

Leath 

Richardson 

Yatron 

CoUins 

GUman 

Levin 

nounced  as 

above  recorded. 

Lehman  (CA) 

Ridge 

Young  (AK) 

Conable 

Gingrich 

Levine 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  mo\ 

Lehman  (PL) 
Leland 

Rinaldo 
Ritter 

Young  (PL) 
Young  (MO) 

Conte 
Cooper 

Olickman 
Ooodling 

Levitas 
Lewis  (CA) 

to  strike  the  last  word. 

Lent 

Roberts 

Zablocki 

Corcoran 

Gore 

Lewis  (FL) 

Levin 

Robinson 

Zschau 

Coughlin 

Gradison 

Upinskl 

Levine 

Rodlno 

Levitas 

Roe 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  Just  voted  on 
an  amendment  that  deals  with  the  el- 
derly. 

I  happen  to  have  in  my  district  a 
gentleman  who  is  85  years  old,  who  re- 
tired as  a  rural  mail  carrier,  and  since 
that  time  has  built  up  the  fourth  larg- 
est travel  agency  in  the  United  States 
out  in  a  rural  area  of  southern  Illinois. 

But  he  has  come  up  with  an  idea  on 
crime  and  getting  people  to  phone  in 
information  and  to  receive  secret 
awards  without  having  their  names  in- 
volved that  has  resulted  in  a  dramatic 
reduction  in  crime  in  this  rural  area.  It 
is  the  kind  of  approach  that  can  be 
funded  under  this  bill.  It  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  I  think  my  colleagues  from 
around  the  country  ought  to  be  taking 
a  look  at. 

I  am  going  to  insert  in  the  Recoro 
more  details  about  this  program  start- 
ed by  a  man  named  Wayman  Presley.  I 
think  85-year-old  Wayman  Presley  has 
an  idea  on  crime  that  we  ought  to  be 
taking  a  look  at  around  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  one  particular  local  gov- 
ernment program  which  could  be 
fimded  through  the  block  grant  or  dis- 
cretionary Federal  funding  aspect  of 
the  Justice  Assistance  Act,  which  has 
proven  effective. 

That  program  is  a  commimity  crime 
watch  program.  Wayman  Presley  of 
Makftnrift,  111.,  initiated  a  community 
crime  watch  program  in  the  rural  area 
in  which  I  happen  to  live.  Within  6 
weeks  after  the  program  began,  five 
criminals  were  caught.  In  the  nearly  2 
years  of  the  program's  existence,  the 
community  has  had  only  one  crime 
committed,  the  robbery  of  an  alumi- 
num ladder  which  was  later  returned. 

In  Makanda,  anyone  having  knowl- 
edge about  a  crime  can  call  a  designat- 
ed phone  number.  The  callers  are  told 
they  may  disguise  their  voices  if  they 
wish.  The  caller  is  given  a  secret  code 
number  and  a  telephone  number  to 
call  back  for  update  information  on 
the  reported  crime.  When  the  criminal 
is  apprehended  and  convicted  or  when 
stolen  property  is  recovered,  a  reward 
is  paid  to  the  person  with  the  corre- 
sponding secret  code  number.  In  Ma- 
kanda, the  reward  money  is  left  in  a 
secret,  designated  place  for  the  in- 
formant. 

Similar  programs  exist  in  a  few  com- 
munities across  the  Nation.  These 
local  programs  can  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  commimity.  The  reward 
might  be  paid  when  the  criminal  is  ap- 
prehended and  indicted  rather  than 
upon  conviction.  The  reward  payment 
might  be  paid  through  the  local  post- 
master who  would  give  a  person  who 
shows  the  code  number  and  a  desig- 
nated fictitious  name  sm  envelope  con- 
taining the  reward  which  is  marked  to 
the  attention  of  that  name  and 
number.  Any  number  of  variations  are 
possible. 


The  important  aspect  to  remember 
is  that  people  do  care  about  their  com- 
munities and  are  willing  and  anxious 
to  see  an  end  to  crime  in  their  neigh- 
borhoods. Many  people,  however,  fear 
reprisal  or  prefer  to  remain  anony- 
mous or  do  not  want  to  become  publi- 
cally  involved  in  trials.  Providing  indi- 
viduals a  way  of  tipping  police  anony- 
mously, allows  concerned  citizens  to 
participate  in  an  effective,  safe  way  in 
curbing  crime  in  their  communities. 

We  can  all  learn  and  benefit  from 
programs  like  Wayman  Presley's  in 
Makanda.  ni.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
inform  the  communities  they  repre- 
sent of  the  success  commimity  crime 
watch  programs  have  in  curbing  crime. 
This  bill  could  fund  such  programs 
across  the  Nation.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  use  the  example  of  Ma- 
kanda and  Wayman  Presley. 

AMXHSMEIfT  OTTEKCD  BT  MR.  KINDNESS 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Kindness; 
Page  45,  after  line  23.  insert  the  following: 

(b)  Section  1761  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  law  to  the  con- 
trary, materials  produced  by  convict  labor 
may  be  used  in  the  construction  of  any 
highways  or  portion  of  highways  located  on 
Federal-aid  systems,  as  described  in  section 
103  of  title  23,  United  States  Code.". 

Mr.  KINDNESS  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes),  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  is  a  fine  amend- 
ment and  we  are  prepared  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  concur  with  the 
chairman  and  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  it  is  a  very  good  and 
worthwhUe  amendment.  And  this  side 
of  the  aisle  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  both  of  the  gentlemen  who 
have  previously  spoken. 


The  amendment  is  to  clarify  a  point 
that  is  extremely  important  I  think  to 
the  survival  of  prison  industries  in  37 
States.  Many  of  us  represent  States 
that  have  these  industries  operating 
successfully  and  it  is  very  necessary 
that  we  do  not  interfere  with  the  func- 
tioning of  those  State  prison  industry 
systems  which  may  indeed  be  part  of 
an  important  future  in  penal  reform 
throughout  our  country. 

I  would  ask  support  of  the  amend- 
ment and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kiitoness). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  expect  to 
take  the  5  minutes.  I  am  rising  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  in  a  colloquy  with 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes). 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman. 
Under  title  II  of  the  biU  where  funds 
would  be  provided  to  localities  for 
emergency  financial  assistance  experi- 
encing critical  law  enforcement  prob- 
lems, I  wish  to  inquire  of  the  chair- 
man whether  funds  under  this  section 
could  go  to  a  unit  of  local  government 
such  as  the  city  of  New  York  for  costs 
ass(x;iated  with  providing  protection  to 
Federal  buildings  and  property  within 
its  boundaries.  I  have  been  advised  by 
city  officials  that  security  costs  have 
increased  in  the  past  year  due  to  in- 
creased acts  of  criminal  violence  such 
as  the  New  Year's  Eve  bombing  of  a 
Federal  building  where  three  police  of- 
ficers were  maimed.  Would  these  secu- 
rity costs  be  included  as  an  eligible 
area  for  consideration  under  this  sec- 
tion of  the  legislation? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

First,  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  think  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  responsible  for  the 
costs  of  providing  security  to  Federal 
courthouses  and  other  Federal  build- 
ings. But  title  II  of  the  bill  was  crafted 
to  respond  to  crime  emergencies,  a 
crisis  that  is  beyond  the  ability  of  a 
community  to  handle.  Such  as  the  At- 
lanta child  murders,  where,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  the  request  by  Atlanta 
for  Federal  assistance  bounced  around 
for  2  months  because  we  had  no  for- 
malized way  of  responding  and  no 
money.  In  fact,  the  President  had  to 
tap  a  HUD  fund  to  provide  the 
moneys  for  Atlanta. 

It  is  that  type  of  a  crime  emergency, 
an  epidemic,  that  title  II  is  crafted  to 
handle. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  If  the  gentleman  will 
respond  to  another  question. 


If  we  had  a  situation  where  we  had  a 
series  of  bombings,  repeated  bombings, 
of  Federal  buildings,  of  Federal  prop- 
erty, would  the  city  of  New  Yortc  then 
become  eligible? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  In  my  Judgment 
where  we  had  a  series  of  bombings  and 
such  incidents  were  beyond  the  capa- 
bility of  the  city  of  New  York  to 
handle  and  help  was  requested,  title  II 
funding  would  be  available  for  that 
purpose.  In  that  instance  you  would 
have  an  epidemic  or  crime  problem 
beyond  the  admitted  capability  of  a 
law  enforcement  agency  to  handle. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  crime  continues  to  be 
a  serious  problem  in  our  country.  In 
my  own  State  of  Michigan  last  year.  1 
out  of  every  15  residents  was  the 
victim  of  a  major  crime.  The  economic 
recession  has  so  strained  budgets  that 
many  localities  are  desperate  just  to 
find  funds  to  maintain  basic  crime  pro- 
tection service.  They  are  not  financial- 
ly capable  of  initiating  programs 
which  would  make  their  jobs  easier, 
such  as  crime  prevention  and  improve- 
ment of  present  programs.  CTearly 
there  is  a  crying  need  to  aid  State  and 
local  governments  in  their  fight 
against  crime. 

One  of  the  major  problems  in  com- 
bating crime  is  that  of  career  crimi- 
nals: Recent  studies  have  shown  that 
just  3  months  after  release  from  a 
long  term  conviction,  45  percent  of 
those  released  have  again  been  arrest- 
ed. The  programs  eligible  for  block 
grant  assistance  under  H.R.  2175  will 
help  reduce  career  criminals'  incentive 
to  return  to  crime.  Programs  to  pro- 
vide treatment  for  drug-dependent  of- 
fenders so  that  they  can  kick  their 
habit  and  not  turn  to  crime  to  support 
their  addiction,  to  counsel  juvenile  of- 
fenders so  that  they  do  not  establish  a 
lifelong  pattern  of  crime,  and  to  devel- 
op prison  industry  programs  so  that 
prisoners  can  learn  skills  to  gain  em- 
ployment when  released  rather  than 
return  to  crime,  will  reduce  the 
number  of  habitual  criminals.  Also  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  2175  is  a  program  to 
identify  career  criminals.  H.R.  2175 
will  be  money  well  spent,  because  it  is 
an  investment  in  the  future  to  reduce 
the  large  percentage  of  crime  commit- 
ted by  career  criminals. 

I  want  to  add  that  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  1869,  the  Crime  Control  and  Vic- 
tims Compensation  Act,  to  deal  with 
the  serious  problem  of  career  crimi- 
nals. H.R.  2175  is  a  necessary  start  in 
rehabilitating  prisoners  early  on,  but 
we  also  need  strong  action  to  deter 
those  who  continue  to  commit  crimes. 
My  bill  would  make  the  thrice-convic- 
tlon  of  certain  crimes  a  Federal  of- 
fense, and  would  impose  a  mandatory 
sentence  of  20  years  in  prison  with  no 
parole.  Such  strict  and  certain  sen- 


tencing will  deter  criminals.  Addition- 
ally, H.R.  1869  requires  that  these 
career  criminals  work,  with  their  pay 
going  for  their  keep,  for  compensation 
to  their  victims,  and  for  family  sup- 
port. H.R.  1869  is  needed  to  foUow  up 
the  initiatives  Included  in  H.R.  2175. 

In  conclusion,  I  strongly  support 
H.R.  2175  for  the  desperately  needed 
assistance  it  will  provide  to  States  and 
localities  in  fighting  crime,  and  for  the 
important  first  step  it  takes  in  dealing 
with  the  serious  problem  of  career 
criminals.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  fa- 
vorably consider  H.R.  2175. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
in  the  warmest  way  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes)  and  his  committee  for  bring- 
ing out  this  bill  with  respect  to  crime. 

But  there  is  one  other  element  that 
I  wish  to  commend  to  the  consider- 
ation of  this  committee.  We  men- 
tioned the  matter  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee  the 
other  day  and  they  are  very  sympa- 
thetic. 

The  idea  is  to  try  to  find  some  way 
to  diminish  If  not  to  stop  school  drop- 
outs. 

a  1400 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  chair- 
man of  the  Crime  Committee  of  this 
House,  a  select  committee,  for  4  years, 
and  we  conducted  many  hearings  and 
made  many  inquiries  about  the  subject 
of  crime.  Fifty  percent  of  the  arrests 
for  crime  are  of  people  under  18  years 
of  age.  Therefore,  they  are  generaUy 
in  the  juvenile  category.  Yet  9  out  of 
10  of  the  juveniles  who  are  arrested 
for  serious  crime  are  school  dropouts. 
So  you  can  see  how  relevant  the 
school  dropout  is  to  the  juveniles  who 
commit  serious  crime. 

I  do  not  know  what  all  of  the  an- 
swers are  and  how  is  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  the  school  dropout;  but  I  do 
know  I  had  some  testimony  one  time 
before  Judge  Orlando,  who  was  the  ju- 
venile judge  of  Broward  County,  the 
county  from  which  some  of  our  Mem- 
bers come.  Judge  Orlando  said  that  he 
took  10  juveniles,  10  boys,  who  had  a 
bad  record,  and  he  put  them  into  a 
program  giving  them  training  in  mari- 
time matters.  The  training  period  was 
for  a  year.  At  the  end  of  11  months, 
not  a  single  one  of  those  boys  had 
dropped  out.  One  of  them  had  gotten 
a  job  in  Orlando,  Fla..  at  about  $5,000 
a  year  and  the  other  nine  expected  to 
finish  the  course  in  another  month 
after  he  talked  to  us.  He  said,  "I  am 
sure  that,  had  they  not  been  engaged 
in  a  program  like  that,  many  of  those 
boys.  If  not  all  of  them,  would  have 
been  engaged  in  the  commission  of  se- 
rious crime." 


So  I  know  we  need  all  of  these 
things,  we  need  more  police,  we  need 
the  best  of  equipment,  we  need  civilian 
cooperation,  and  all  that:  but  I  believe 
that  we  could  reduce  crime  25  percent  ° 
If  we  could  find  some  way  seriously  to 
diminish  the  number  of  young  people 
who  drop  out  of  schooL 

I  know  the  distinguished  chairman  is 
sympathetic,  and  I  just  hope  the  gen- 
tleman's distinguished  conimlttee  can 
find  some  way  be  which  we  can  try 
out,  at  least  in  some  demonstration 
project  if  we  cannot  cover  the  whole 
country  in  such  a  program,  such  a  sug- 
gestion as  that. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion but  that  all  of  the  data  shows 
that  a  significant  amount  of  crime, 
well  over  50  percent  in  many  catego- 
ries, is  committed  by  people  between 
14  and  22  years  of  age,  particularly  in 
that  category  from  about  14  to  about 
18. 

From  my  own  experience  in  law  en- 
forcement, I  found  that  there  was  an 
inordinate  amount  of  crime  that  was 
borne  out  of  just  basic  idleness  on  the 
part  of  young  people.  If  you  look  at 
the  structure  of  unemployment  today, 
particularly  among  minority  youth,  in 
many  inner  city  areas  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  up  around  50  percent. 
Idleness  breeds  crime.  Much  of  that 
idleness  is  directly  connected  to  the 
school  dropout  problem. 

I  know  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Sawter),  a 
former  distinguished  prosecutor,  is 
working,  himself,  on  a  project  that 
would  address  that  particular  problem. 
And  we  share  the  concern  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida.  Even  though  we 
do  not  have  direct  jurisdiction  over 
education  and  training  programs.  I  am 
satisfied  that  what  the  gentleman  is 
promoting  is  an  essential  ingredient  of 
any  crime  prevention  program  for  this 
country. 

The  C:HAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Hughes  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pepper  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  may  have  seen  an  editorial  In 
the  Post,  which  reflected  upon  a  study 
just  done  of  a  1981  program  that  was  a 
work-study  program  for  school  drop- 
outs, and  the  gentleman  may  remem- 
ber that  in  that  particular  program 
one  of  the  requirements  was  that  the 
youngster  go  back  to  school  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  getting  a  job.  We 
had  a  dramatic  increase  not  only  in 
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the  number  of  dropouts  who  went 
hack  to  school  but  a  significant  per- 
centage who  actuidly  found  full-time 
employment. 

So.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  on  the 
right  track.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
we  can  have  a  Joint  hearing  on  that 
subject  with  the  Education  and  Labor 
Subcommittee.  I  did  not  mean  to  sug- 
gest that  I  could  speak  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  because  he  him- 
self is  very  much  involved  in  this,  and 
he  can  certainly  speak  for  his  own  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  in  that  regard,  the  gentleman 
does  speak  for  me  on  it.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  both  gentlemen  very  much. 
•  Mr.  FEIOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2175, 
the  Justice  Assistance  Act  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Crime,  Mr.  Hughes— a  subcom- 
mittee on  which  I  am  proud  to  serve— 
and  commend  him  for  his  direction, 
and  for  his  longstanding  and  dUigent 
efforts  in  the  area  of  law  enforcement. 

As  a  State  legislator,  and  now,  as  a 
congressional  representative  of  an 
urban  district,  I  have  long  been  con- 
cerned about  the  problem  of  crime- 
especially  in  our  cities.  As  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Crime  I  have,  in 
the  past  few  months,  gained  an  even 
broader  and  deeper  perspective  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  crime  problem  we 
are  facing  in  this  country  today  and,  I 
have  gained  a  greater  appreciation  for 
the  role  that  all  levels  of  government 
play  in  law  enforcement  efforts. 

Crime  is  not  something  that  affects 
only  one  area  of  the  country  or  one 
group  of  people.  Virtually  everyone  is 
a  potential  victim.  Nobody,  no  matter 
who  they  are  or  where  they  live  is 
completely  safe  from  crime.  Women, 
the  elderly,  and  young  children  are  es- 
pecially vulnerable. 

Anyone  who  has  ever  listened  to 
crime  victims  speak  of  their  experi- 
ences is  made  instantly  and  painfully 
aware  of  how  violently  crime  impacts 
upon  not  only  their  lives,  but  the  lives 
of  their  families  and  friends  as  well. 
AU  across  the  coimtry,  people  have 
been  afraid— but  they  are  starting  to 
fight  back. 

In  Greater  Cleveland,  more  than  25 
neighborhood  groups  have  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  self-help  against  crime. 

Last  month,  some  of  these  groups 
came  together  to  discuss  the  crime 
problem.  One  of  the  findings  that 
came  out  of  this  hearing  was  that  the 
resoiures  currently  available  to  local 
agencies  and  to  local  police  depart- 
ments are  woefully  inadequate  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  problem.  In 
Greater  Cleveland,  as  in  other  urban 
areas,  citizens  and  public  officials  are 
worldng  hand-in-hand  to  deal  with 
this  problem  that  everyone  knows  will 


not  go  away  by  itself— but  they  need 
help. 

It  is  a  fact  that  virtually  all  violent 
crime  that  affects  the  public  is  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  State  and  local  law 
enforcement  authorities.  However, 
Reaganomics  have  forced  many  local 
governments  to  cut  many  of  their  pro- 
grams. HJl.  2175.  the  Justice  Assist- 
ance Act.  provides  a  crucial  shot  in  the 
arm  to  these  State  and  local  authori- 
ties for  crime  control  efforts. 

H.R.  2175  provides  a  much  more  fo- 
cused approach  to  funding  local  law 
enforcement  than  we  have  seen  in  the 
past.  Of  the  $170  million  in  law  en- 
forcement grants  that  will  be  provided 
under  the  bill,  each  State  will  be  as- 
sured at  least  $250,000,  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  funds  to  be  distributed 
to  States  on  the  basis  of  the  crime  rate 
and  on  population.  Funding  will  be 
targeted  to  specific  programs  that 
have  proven  effective  in  the  past.  The 
bill  also  requires  a  50-percent  State 
contribution  to  prevent  the  funding  of 
ineffective,  wasteful  projects. 

The  Justice  Assistance  Act  will  also 
help  to  reestablish  a  partnership  be- 
tween Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ment in  the  area  of  law  enforcement, 
without  placing  unduly  restrictive 
Federal  limits  on  State  and  local  offi- 
cials, allowing  them  to  focus  on  anti- 
crime  activities  and  programs  that  will 
best  serve  the  needs  of  their  specific 
localities  and  citizens. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  assist  State  and  local 
authorities  as  they  seek  effective  re- 
sponses to  the  war  on  crime.  We.  in 
Congress,  have  the  responsibility  to 
provide  them  with  adequate  resources 
to  do  this. 

While  the  Justice  Assistance  Act  is 
not  a  panacea  for  the  problem  of 
crime  in  this  country,  I  am  convinced 
that  it  will  help  to  foster  constructive 
cooperation  and  serve  as  a  link  be- 
tween Federal,  State,  and  local  law  en- 
forcement efforts. 

Our  constituents  are  calling  for  our 
help  to  end  crime.  I  believe  that  today, 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  show  them 
that  we  are  committed  to  combating 
crime  by  supporting  the  legislation  we 
have  before  us  today— the  Justice  As- 
sistance Act. 

As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Crime,  I  look  forward  to  participat- 
ing in  continued  efforts  in  the  area  of 
law  enforcement  ujider  the  leadership 
of  our  distingiiished  chairman.  Bill 
Hughes,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  H.R.  2175  in  the  bipartisan 
manner  it  deserves.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  title  I? 

If  not,  the  Clerk  will  designate  title 
II. 

The  text  of  title  n  of  H.R.  2175 
reads  as  follows: 


TITLE  n— EMERGENCY  FEDERAL  LAW 
ENFORCEMENT  ASSISTANCE 

APFUCATION 

Sbc.  301.  (a)  In  the  event  that  a  crime 
problem  of  serious  and  epidemic  proportions 
exists  throughout  a  State  or  a  part  of  a 
State,  a  State  (on  behalf  of  itself  or  another 
appropriate  unit  of  government)  may 
submit  an  application  under  this  section  for 
Federal  law  enforcement  assistance. 

(b)  An  application  for  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  by 
the  chief  executive  officer  of  a  State  to  the 
Attorney  General,  in  a  form  prescribed  by 
rules  issued  by  the  Attorney  General.  The 
Attorney  General  shaU,  after  consultation 
with  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Justice 
Assistance  and  appropriate  members  of  the 
Federal  law  enforcement  community,  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  such  application  not 
later  than  ten  days  after  receiving  such  ap- 
plication. 

(c)  Federal  law  enforcement  assistance 
may  lie  provided  Lf  such  assistance  is  neces- 
sary to  provide  an  adequate  response  to  a 
crime  problem  described  in  subsection  (a). 
In  determining  whether  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove an  application  for  assistance  under 
this  section,  the  Attorney  General  shall  con- 
sider— 

(1)  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  crime 
problem  throughout  a  State  or  in  any  part 
of  a  State, 

(2)  the  emergency  or  extraordinary  cir- 
cimistances  which  produced  the  problem, 

(3)  the  availability  of  State  and  local 
criminal  justice  resources  to  resolve  the 
problem, 

(4)  the  cost  associated  with  the  Increased 
Federal  presence, 

(5)  the  need  to  avoid  unnecessary  Federal 
involvement  and  intervention  in  matters  pri- 
marily of  State  and  local  concern,  and 

(6)  any  assistance  which  the  State  or 
other  appropriate  unit  of  government  has 
received,  or  could  receive,  under  any  provi- 
sion of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 

DXriNITIONS 

Sec.  202.  For  purposes  of  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "Federal  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance" means  funds,  equipment,  training, 
intelligence  information,  and  personnel. 

(2)  the  term  "Federal  law  enforcement 
community"  means  the  heads  of  the  follow- 
ing departments  or  agencies: 

(A)  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 

(B)  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, 

(C)  the  Criminal  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice, 

(D)  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

(E)  the  Customs  Service, 

(F)  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service, 

(G)  the  United  States  Marshals  Service, 
(H)  the  National  Parle  Service, 

(I)  the  United  States  Postal  Service, 

(J)  the  Secret  Service, 

<K)  the  Coast  Guard, 

(L)  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and 
Firearms,  and 

(M)  other  Federal  agencies  with  specific 
statutory  authority  to  investigate  violations 
of  Federal  criminal  laws,  and 

(3)  the  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  or 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands. 
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8k.  203.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  title  author- 
izes the  use  of  Federal  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel to  Investigate  violations  of  criminal 
Uw  other  than  violations  with  respect  to 
which  investigation  la  authorized  by  other 
provisions  of  law. 

(b)  Nothing  in  tills  title  shall  be  cor,jtrued 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Federal  law  mforcement  community  to  ex- 
ercise any  direction,  supervision,  or  control 
over  any  police  force  or  other  criminal  jus- 
tice agency  or  an  applicant  for  Federal  law 
enforcement  aasistanre. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Federal  law  enforceicent  community— 

(1)  to  condition  the  availability  or  amount 
of  Federal  law  enforct:ment  assistance  upon 
the  adoption  by  an  appL*cant  for  such  assist- 
ance of,  or 

(2)  to  deny  or  discontinue  such  assistance 
upon  the  failure  of  such  applicant  to  adopt, 
a  percentage  ratio,  quota  system,  or  other 
program  to  acliieve  racial  balance  in  any 
criminal  justice  agency  of  such  applicant. 

(d)  No  funds  provided  under  this  title  may 
t>e  used  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds 
that  would  otherwise  be  made  available  for 
such  purposes. 

(e)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  l>e  construed 
to  limit  any  authority  to  provide  emergency 
assistance  otherwise  provided  by  law. 

PROHIBITION  OP  DISCRIMINATIOR 

Sec.  204.  (a)  No  person  in  any  State  shall, 
on  the  ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  na- 
tional origin,  or  sex,  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under,  or  be 
denied  employment  in  coimection  with  any 
activity  for  which  Federal  law  enforcement 
assistance  is  provided  under  this  title. 

(b>  Paragraph  (3)  and  paragraph  (4)  of 
section  712(c)  of  part  G  of  tiUe  I  of  the  Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968  (as  so  redesignated  by  section  110  of 
this  Act)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  a  viola- 
tion of  subsection  (a),  except  that  the  terms 
"this  section"  and  "paragraph  (1)",  as  such 
terms  appear  in  such  paragraphs,  shall  l>e 
deemed  to  be  references  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  and  a  reference  to  the  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion, the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  and  the  Office 
of  Justice  Assistance  in  such  paragraphs 
shall  l>e  deemed  to  t>e  a  reference  to  the  At- 
torney General. 

COimDEHTIALITT  OF  mrOUfATIOH 

Sec.  205.  Section  715  of  part  G  of  title  I  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  (as  so  redesignated  by 
section  110  of  this  Act)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to— 

(1)  Information  furnished  under  this  title, 

(2)  criminal  history  information  collected, 
stored,  or  disseminated  with  the  support  of 
Federal  law  enforcement  assistance  provid- 
ed under  this  title,  and 

(3)  criminal  intelligence  systems  operating 
with  the  support  of  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  provided  under  this  title, 
except  that  the  terms  "tiiis  title"  and  "this 
section",  as  such  terms  appear  in  such  sec- 
tion 715,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  references  to 
this  title  and  this  section,  respectively,  of 
this  Act,  and  a  reference  to  the  Office  of  Ju- 
venile Justice  and  Delinquency  Prevention, 
the  National  Institute  of  Justice,  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  and  the  Office 
of  Justice  Assistance  In  such  section  715 
shall  be  deemed  to  lie  a  reference  to  the  At- 
torney General. 
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Sbc  206.  No  funds  provided  under  this 
title  shall  be  used  for  land  acquisition. 


Sbc  207.  (a)  If  Federal  law  enforcement 
assistance  provided  under  this  title  is  used 
by  the  recipient  of  such  assistance  in  viola- 
tion of  section  204  or  for  any  purpose  other 
than  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  provided, 
then  such  recipient  shall  promptly  repay  to 
the  Attorney  General  an  amount  equal  to 
the  value  of  such  assistance. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 
civil  action  in  an  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  to  recover  any  amount  re- 
quired to  l>e  rei»id  under  sulisectlon  (a). 

RBCOHDKKKFniG  RXQUIKKlfEirT 

Sbc.  208.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  Federal  law 
enforcement  assistance  provided  under  this 
title  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Attorney 
General  may  prescribe  to  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

(b)  The  Attorney  General  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  ex- 
amination, to  any  books,  documents,  and 
records  of  recipients  of  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  provided  under  this  title 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  the  Comptroller  General,  are  related 
to  the  receipt  or  use  of  such  assistance. 

REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec.  209.  Not  later  than  April  1  of  each 
year,  the  Attorney  General  shall  submit  to 
the  President,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  a  report  describing  Federal  law 
enforcement  assistance  provided  under  this 
title  during  the  calendar  year  preceding  the 
date  such  report  Is  made. 

OmCE  OF  JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  210.  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance  may  assist  the  Attorney 
General  In  providing  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  under  this  title  and  in  co- 
ordinating the  activities  authorized  under 
this  title. 

LIMITATION  ON  CIVIL  JUSTICE  MATTERS 

Sec.  211.  Federal  law  enforcement  assist- 
ance provided  under  this  title  may  not  be 
used  with  respect  to  civil  Justice  matters 
except  to  the  extent  that  such  civil  justice 
matters  bear  directly  and  substantially  upon 
criminal  justice  matters  or  are  Inextricably 
intertwined  with  criminal  justice  matters. 

ISSUANCE  OF  RXTLES 

Sec  212.  The  Attorney  General,  after  con- 
sultation with  appropriate  members  of  the 
law  enforcement  community  and  with  State 
and  local  officials,  shall  Issue  rules  to  carry 
out  this  title. 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec  213.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $20,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year 
ending  after  September  30,  1983,  to  provide 
under  this  title  Federal  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance in  the  form  of  funds. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year  ending  after  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  under  this  title  Federal  law 
enforcement  assistance  other  than  funds. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  title  II? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  ta 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  l^jeaker  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Wright)  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  RoEMER,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  2175)  to  amend 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
184.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole? 

If  not,  the  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read . 
the  third  time^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bilL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  399.  nays 
16,  not  voting  17,  as  follows: 


IRoU  No.  98] 

YEAS-399 

Ackenn«n 

Boucher 

OaKhle 

Addabbo 

Boxer 

Daub 

Akaka 

Breaux 

Davis 

AlboeU 

Britt 

delaGana 

Alexander 

Brooks 

Dell  urns 

Anderson 

Broomfield 

Derrick 

Andrews  (NO 

Brown  (CA) 

DeWine 

Andrews  (TX) 

BroyhUl 

Dickinson 

Annunzio 

Bryant 

Dicks 

Anthony 

Burton 

DinceU 

Applegate 

Byron 

Dixon 

Archer 

CampbeU 

Donnelly 

Aspin 

Carney 

Dowdy 

AuCoin 

Carper 

Downey 

Badham 

Can- 

Duncan 

Bames 

Chandler 

Durbln 

Bateman 

ChappeU 

Dwyer 

Bates 

cniappie 

Dymally 

BedeU 

Clarke 

Dyson 

Beilenson 

Clay 

Early 

Bennett 

dinger 

Enkart 

Bereuter 

CoeUio 

Rdrar 

Berman 

Coleman  (MO) 

Edwards  (AL> 

BevlU 

Coleman  (TX) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Bia<gi 

Collins 

Edwards  (OK) 

BiUraUs 

Conable 

Emerson 

BUley 

Conte 

EncUsh 

Boehlert 

Cooper 

EMreich 

Bocgs 

Corcoran 

Erlenbom 

Boland 

Coughlln 

Evans (LA) 

Boner 

0)urter 

Evans  (ID 

Bonior 

Coyne 

PasceU 

Bonker 

Crockett 

Fazio 

Borskl 

D' Amours 

Feighan 

Boaoo 

Daniel 

Ferraro 
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JMI 


Fiedler 

Loiw(LA> 

Rom 

FMdi 

Lon«(MD) 

Roatenkowski 

FWi 

Lo««ry(CA) 

Roth 

H1mm> 

Lowry(WA) 

Roukema 

PVirlo 

Lutan 

Rowland 

FofUetU 

Luken 

Rojrbal 

FbrdCMI) 

li^iiyP*"* 

Rudd 

FonKTN) 

Luncren 

Russo 

Ponythe 

Mack 

Sabo 

POWltf 

Mw^i^^y 

Savage 

Pnnk 

W«/itj«w 

Sawyer 

PtBokUn 

Markey 

Schaefer 

Ruei 

Marriott 

Rcheuer 

Puqam 

Martin  (IL) 

Schneider 

Ctercim 

Martin  (NO 

Schroeder 

Oejdemon 

Matsul 

Schulae 

Oekas 

Mavroules 

Rnhumer 

Oephmrdt 

MaaoU 

Selberllng 

Oibboni 

McCain 

Shannon 

QQXOMJk 

McCandleas 

Sharp 

Oliwri^ 

McCIoskey 

Rhaw 

OUekman 

McCoUum 

Shelby 

Ooontei 

McCurdy 

Shuster 

OoodUnc 

McDade 

Slkorskl 

Core 

McEwen 

Siljander 

Oradlaon 

McOrath 

Simon 

Oreen 

McHuch 

Slsisky 

Oren 

McKeman 

Skeen 

Ouarini 

McKlnney 

Skelton 

Oundenon 

McNulty 

Slattery 

Hall  (IN) 

Mica 

Smith  (FL) 

Hall  (OH) 

Mtkulskl 

ftmlth  (lA) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Miller  (CA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Hall.  Sam 

MlUer  (OH) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Hamilton 

MlneU 

Smith,  Denny 

Hanunerschmldt  Mlnish 

Snowe 

Hanee 

MItcheU 

Snyder 

HanseiKnT) 

Moakley 

Solan 

Harfcin 

Molinari 

Solomon 

Harriaon 

Mollohan 

Spence 

Hartoett 

Montcomery 

Spratt 

Hatcher 

Moody 

St  Germain 

Hawkins 

Moore 

Staggers 

Hefner 

Moorhead 

Stangeland 

Hertel 

Morrison  (CT) 

Stark 

High  tower 

Morrison  (WA) 

Stenholm 

Hller 

Mraaek 

Stokes 

Hillbi 

Murphy 

Stratton 

Holt 

Murtha 

Studds 

Hopkins 

Myers 

Sundquist 

Horton 

Natcher 

SwUt 

Howard 

Neal 

Synar 

Hoyer 

Nelson 

Tallon 

Hubbard 

Nichols 

Tauke 

Huckaby 

Nlelson 

Taualn 

Huches 

Nowak 

Thomas  (CA) 

Hunter 

O'Brien 

Thomas  (GA> 

Hutto 

Oakar 

Torres 

Hyde 

Oberstar 

Torricelll 

Ireland 

Obey 

Towns 

Jacobs 

Olln 

Traxler 

Jeffords 

Ortiz 

UdaU 

Jenkins 

Ottinger 

Valentine 

Johnson 

Owens 

Vander  Jagt 

Jones  (NO 

Oxley 

VandergrUf 

Jones  (OK) 

Packard 

Vento 

Jones  (TN> 

Panetu 

Volkmer 

Kaptur 

Parris 

Walgren 

Kasieh 

Pashayan 

Walker 

Kastenmeier 

WaUins 

Kaaen 

Patterson 

Waxman 

Kemp 

Pease 

Weaver 

Kennelly 

Penny 

Weber 

KUdee 

Pepper 

Weiss 

Kindness 

Perkins 

Wheat 

Kogovsek 

Petri 

Whltehurst 

Kolter 

Pickle 

WhlUey 

Kostmayer 

Porter 

WhlttakCT 

Kramer 

Price 

Whitten 

laFUee 

Pritchard 

Williams  (MT) 

lAfomarslno 

PurseU 

Williams  (OH) 

L«ntaa 

QulUen 

Wilson 

lAtte 

Rahall 

Winn 

Leach 

Rancel 

Wirth 

Leath 

Ratchford 

Wise 

Lehman  (CA) 

Ray 

WoU 

Lehman  (FL) 

Recula 

Wolpe 

Leland 

Reid 

Wortley 

Lent 

Richardson 

Wright 

Levin 

Ridge 

Wyden 

Levlne 

Rlnaldo 

WyUe 

Levltas 

Rttter 

TatM 

Lewis  (CA) 

Roberts 

Tatron 

Lewis  (FL) 

Robinson 

Young  (AK) 

Uplnski 

Rodlno 

Young (FL) 

Livlnsston 

Roe 

Young  (MO) 

Uoyd  . 

Roemer 

Zablocki 

Loeffler 

Racers 

Zw;hau 

KAY8-16 


BarUett 

Dorgan 

Senaenbrenner 

Brown  (CO) 

Dreler 

Bhumway 

(%eney 

Prenael 

Stump 

Crane.  Daniel 

Oramm 

Vucanovlch 

Crane.  Philip 

McDonald 

Dannemeyer 

Paul 

NOT  VOTINO-17 

BHiuvd 

Oaydos 

Martin  (NY) 

Bethune 

Oray 

Martina 

Coau 

Hansen  (ID) 

Michel 

Conyeis 

Heftel 

Smith.  Robert 

Craig 

Lott 

Taylor 

Foley 

Marlenee 
D  1420 

Mr.    CHENEY    and 

Mr.    ORAMM 

changed  their  votes 

from  "yea"  to 

an- 


"nay." 

So  the  biU  was  passed. 

The   result   of   the   vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORI2INO  THE  CLERK  TO 
MAKE  CORRECTIONS  IN  EN- 
GROSSMENT OP  H.R.  2175,  JUS- 
TICE ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1983 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  In  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill  (H.R.  2175)  to 
amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1068,  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  Clerk  shall  have 
the  authority  to  correct  references, 
punctuation,  and  spellings  in  the  legis- 
lation.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  California).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  matter,  on  the  bill 
just  passed.     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  POR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OP  H.R.  2066,  NATIONAL 
SCIENCE  POUNDATION  AU- 
THORIZATION ACT  POR 
PISCAL  TEAR  1984 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  183  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  183 

Raolved,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may, 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 


MM)  to  authorise  appropriaUons  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985.  and  the  first  reading  of  the 
bUl  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology, 
the  bill  shall  be  considered  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  now 
printed  In  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  to  the  bill  or  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. The  previous  question  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  fiscal  passage  without  interven- 
ing motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit 
with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Derrick)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen).  and 
pending  that  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  183 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
2066,  the  National  Science  Poimdation 
authorizations  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985.  House  Resolution  183  is  an 
open  rule  providing  1  hour  of  general 
debate.  It  also  makes  in  order  a  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute which  shall  be  considered  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purposes  of 
amendment.  Pinally.  House  Resolu- 
tion 183  provides  for  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  2066  authorizes 
appropriations  of  nearly  $1.35  billion 
for  the  National  Science  Poimdation 
in  fiscal  year  1984.  This  is  a  prudent 
investment  in  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try. We  are  all  increasingly  aware  that 
we  are  part  of  an  intensely  competi- 
tive, quickly  changing,  global  econo- 
my. In  this  situation  a  failure  to  keep 
up  with  technological  and  managerial 
advances  can  quickly  doom  a  country 
to  second-class  status  and  a  lowered 
standard  of  living. 

Of  course,  the  CJovemment  cannot 
bear  the  full  responsibUity  for  main- 
taining our  technological  edge.  Our 
Nation's  industries  must  continue  to 
devote  considerable  resources  to  their 
own  research  and  development  pro- 
grams, but  there  is  no  substitute  for 
Government  support  for  basic  re- 
search which  benefits  all  of  our  indus- 
tries and  aU  of  our  citizens.  The  Na- 
tional    Science     Poimdation.     which 


serves  as  a  major  conduit  for  Govern- 
ment funds  for  basic  research  in  the 
natural,  behavioral,  social,  economic, 
and  Information  sciences,  deserves  our 
continued  support 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  183 
provides  for  fuU  and  open  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation  that  is  so  im- 
portant for  the  future  of  the  Nation.  I 
urge  adoption  of  this  rule. 

D  1430 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  of  no  controver- 
sy over  the  National  Science  Poimda- 
tion authorization.  I  think  debate  of 
the  measure  on  the  floor  will  reveal 
that  the  Poimdation  has  made  some 
freakish  grants.  I  hope  these  grants 
can  be  cut  out,  saving  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  rule,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  rule  itself  has  been  ably 
explained.  I  am  anxious  to  get  the 
House  to  debate  the  measure. 

lifr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  408,  nays 
1.  not  voting  23.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  99] 


DeWlne 

DIcklnaon 

Dicks 

DUon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

DurMn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Barly 

■ekart 


Kaptur 
Kaafch 
Kaitenmeler 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annundo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

BarUett 

Bateman 

Bates 

BedeU 

Belienson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BeviU 

Blaggi 

Bilirmkls 


TEAS-408 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhiU 

Bryant 

Burton 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

(Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 


Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

C^onyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daniel 

Datmemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 


Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kocovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

lAFhlce 

Lagomarslno 

Lantoa 


Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Brdrelch 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (IA> 

Evans (IL) 

FaaoeU 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Fllppo 

Rorio 

PogUetta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

FonKTN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Renzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gejdenson 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarlnl 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerachmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (DT) 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

HUer 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 


Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levltas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

IJpln«lrl 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Lukm 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 


Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCIoskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McB^wen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

MiUer  (OH) 

MlneU 

Mlnish 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nlelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olln 

Ortiz 

Ottlnger 

Owens 

Oxley 

Packard 


Panetu 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

PorUr 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roatenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuhse 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slkorskl 

SOiander 

Simon 

Sislsky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solars 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

TorriceUl 

Towns 

Traxler 

UdaU 


ValcnUne 

Weiss 

Wolpe 

Vander  Jagt 

Wheat 

Wortley 

Vandergriff 

Whltehurst 

Wright 

Vento 

Whitley 

Wyden 

Volkmer 

Whittaker 

WyUe 

Vucanovlch 

Whitten 

Yatea 

Walgren 

Williams  (OH) 

Yatron 

Walker 

Wilson 

Yoving  (AK) 

Wattlns 

Winn 

Young  (FL) 

Waxman 

Wlrth 

Young  (MO) 

Weaver 

Wise 

Zablocki 

Weber 

Wolf 

NAY8-1 
McDonald 

Zachau 

NOT  VOTING- 

-23 

Bethune 

Hansen(ID) 

McNulty 

CoaU 

Hawkins 

Michel 

Craig 

Hefner 

Savage 

OtnceU 

Heftel 

Sawyer 

Dreler 

Lott 

Smith.  Robert 

Porsythe 

Martenee 

Taylor 

Gaydos 

Martin  (NY) 

Williams  (MT) 

Gray 

Martinez 

D  1440 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The    result    of    the    vote 
nounced  as  alx)ve  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
the  table. 


was    an- 


on 


PROVIDING  POR  CONSIDER- 
A-nON  OP  H.R.  2587,  DEPART- 
MENT OP  ENERGY  CIVILIAN 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT AUTHORIZA-nON  ACT 
POR  PISCAL  YEAR  1984 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  lifr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  185  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  185 

Retaived,  That  at  any  time  after  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  the  Speaker  may. 
pursuant  to  clause  Kb)  of  rule  XXIII,  de- 
clare the  House  resolved  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
2587)  to  authorize  appropriations  to  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  for  civilian  research 
and  development  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill 
shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the' 
Chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology, 
the  bill  shall  be  considered  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motlop 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

D  1450 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Moakley)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen). 
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PaMUng  that.  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  185 
is  a  straishtforward  open  rule  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
HJl.  2567.  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  civil- 
ian research  and  development  pro- 
grams for  the  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  rule  provides  2  hours  of  general 
debate  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology.  There 
are  no  mivers  of  points  of  order  and 
upon  conclusion  of  consideration  of 
the  bill,  one  motion  to  recommit  would 
be  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  there  is  some 
controversy  over  the  fimding  level  in 
the  bill.  I  am  aware  of  no  opposition  to 
the  rule.  This  is  a  completely  open 
rule  and  any  Member  would  have  the 
opportxmity  of  offering  any  germane 
amendments. 

HJl.  2587  authorizes  approximately 
$3.29  billion  for  civilian  research  and 
development  programs  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  The  authorization 
level  represents  an  increase  of  $557.8 
million  over  the  administration's  fiscal 
year  1984  request  and  an  increase  of 
$318.8  million  above  the  amount  i^ 
propriated  for  fiscal  year  1983.  Chair- 
man P^QUA  has  indicated  that  the  in- 
creased authorization  represents  the 
committee's  endorsement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's requested  increases  in  the  mag- 
netic fusion,  uranium  enrichment  re- 
search and  development,  supporting 
research  and  general  science  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  substantial 
controversy  over  a  committee  amend- 
ment that  would  prohibit  further 
fimding  of  construction  and  develop- 
ment on  the  Clinch  River  breeder  re- 
actor project  until  Congress  enacts 
special  legislation  providing  an  alter- 
native financing  scheme  for  the  pro- 
gram. The  bill  provides  that  in  the  at}- 
sence  of  enactment  of  a  private  sector 
cost-sharing  proposal  by  the  end  of 
the  current  fiscal  year,  funding  for  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  will 
expire  on  September  30,  1983. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Science  Committee 
has  been  confronted  with  many  ex- 
tremely difficult  decisions  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  civilian  R&D  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  committee's  15  Republican 
members  filed  minority  views  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  bUl  on  the  basis  of  its 
level  of  funding.  Their  concerns  can  be 
addressed  during  the  amendment 
process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  vital 
to  the  development  of  our  energy 
future.  Under  this  rule,  adequate  time 
is  provided  for  fair  and  open  debate.  I 
urge  adoption  of  this  rule  so  that  the 
House  can  move  forward  to  the  consid- 
eration of  this  most  important  legisla- 
tion. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time  and  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee,  for  the  purpose  of 
debate  cmly. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrleld 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

The  Department  of  Eiiergy  authori- 
zation for  civilian  research  and  devel- 
opment needs  to  be  discussed  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

This  is  a  good  rule  and  I  hope  when 
the  measure  is  debated  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Brown)  will  be  taken  out  of 
the  bill  because  it  hamstrings  the  fur- 
ther development  of  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  project. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  good  demon- 
stration project  and  this  amendment 
to  clamp  down,  to  stifle  or  Idll  it 
should  be  eliminated. 

There  will  be  a  vote  on  it  after  it  is 
discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule.  I  have  no  requests  for  time 
but  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— yeas  409.  nays 
2.  not  voting  21,  as  follows: 
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Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Alboeta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

BevUl 

BiasKi 

Bilirakis 

BlUey 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borskl 

Boaco 

Boucher 

Boxer 
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Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUI 

Brywit 

iturton 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Carper 

Carr 

Chandler 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clarke 

Clay 

Cltnger 

Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  PhUlp 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 


Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

delaOarsa 

Dellums 

Derrick 

DeWlne 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DlngeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdrelch 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans (IL) 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 


FUppo 

norio 

FofUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Fremel 

^oat 

Fuqua 

Oarda 

Oejdenaon 

Oekas 

Gephardt 

dbbons 

OQman 

OIncrich 

QUckman 

Oonxalez 

Doodling 

Gore 

Qradiaon 

Oranun 

Oreen 

Oregg 

Ouarlni 

Ounderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammenchmldt 

Hance 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

HUer 

HlUis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Umtos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levlne 

Le  vitas 

Lewis  (FL) 

Llpiiuki 

Livingston 

Uoyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 


Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 


Mf/'lC»y 


Marfcey 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL> 

Mataul 

Mavroules 

Ma«^ 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCIoakey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKlnney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mlkulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MUler  (OH) 

MineU 

Minish 

MitcheU 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

M<x>rhead 

Morrison  (CTT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Peaae 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Qulllen 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rltter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 


Roybal 
Rudd 

RUHO 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Sehroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

SeiberUng 

Senaenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SikorsU 

Silfander 

Simon 

SIsisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Oermain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Trailer 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergrlff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Wmiams(MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Tates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

Zschau 
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Lewis  (CA> 

McDonald 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-ai 

Bethune 

Hanaendrr) 

McOade 

Coats 

Hefner 

BClchel 

Craig 

Heftel 

Owens 

Forsythe 

Martenee 

Parrls 

Oajrdca 

Martin  (NO 

Savage 

Oray 

Martin  (NY) 

Smith.  Robert 

Hansen  (ID) 

Maitinea 

Taylor 
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So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The   result   of   the   vote   was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


an- 


ESTABUSHINO    THE    HARRT    S. 

TRUMAN   NA'nONAL   HISTORIC 

SITE    IN    THE    STATE    OP    BtlS- 

SOURI 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  287)  to 
establish  the  Harry  S.  Tnmian  Nation- 
al Historic  Site  in  the  State  of  Missou- 
ri, and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Kaptur).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Madam  Speaker,  I  do 
so  for  the  purpose  of  asking  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  for  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Madam  Speaker, 
if  the  gentlewoman  will  yield,  this  bill 
is  substantially  the  same  as  a  provision 
of  the  omnibus  parks  bill  establishing 
the  Harry  S.  Truman  National  Histor- 
ic Site  that  passed  the  House  earlier 
this  year,  and  this  wiU  simply  clear 
this  portion  of  the  biU  for  the  House. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Madam  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  ex- 
planation, I  support  this  legislation, 
and  I  urge  its  approval. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objectiwi. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  287 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
order  to  preserve  and  interpret  for  the  in- 
spiration and  benefit  of  present  and  future 
generations  the  former  home  of  Harry  S 
Truman,  thirty-third  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
is  authorized  to  acquire  by  donation,  pur- 
chase with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
transfer  from  another  Federal  agency,  or 
otherwise,  the  residence  and  real  property 
known  as  219  North  Delaware  Street  in  the 


city  of  Independence,  Miasouri,  as  passed  to 
Beas  Wallace  Truman  upon  the  death  of  her 
husband.  The  Secretary  may  also  acquire, 
by  any  of  the  above  means,  fixtures,  and 
personal  property  for  use  in  connection 
with  the  residence. 

Sic.  2.  The  property  acquired  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  is  designated  as  the  Harry  S 
Truman  Historic  Site  and  shaU  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  in  accordan(;e  with 
the  provisions  of  law  generally  applicable  to 
units  of  the  national  park  system,  including 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat. 
535;  16  U.S.C.  1-4).  and  the  Act  of  August 
21,  1935  (49  SUt.  666;  16  U.S.C.  461-467). 
The  Secretary  is  further  authorized,  in  the 
administration  of  the  site,  to  make  available 
certain  portions  thereof  for  the  use  of  Mar- 
garet Truman  Daniel  subject  to  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  which  he  may  impose. 

Sic.  3.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Skiberunc) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  (»}n- 
sume. 

Madam  Speaker,  S.  287  would  estab- 
lish the  Harry  S  Truman  National  His- 
toric Site  in  Missouri.  It  is  virtually 
identical  to  legislation  authored  by 
our  colleague  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Skel- 
TOK,  which  passed  the  House  twice— 
during  the  97th  Congress  and  again 
earlier  this  year  as  part  of  H.R.  1213. 
That  was  a  bill  that  included  several 
important  matters  relating  to  our 
public  lands  and  national  parks. 

H.R.  1213  has  been  scheduled  for 
consideration  by  the  Senate  Energy 
and  National  Resources  Committee, 
and  I  have  received  assurances  that  it 
will  be  acted  upon  by  that  committee 
in  the  near  futuie. 

Meanwhile,  this  week,  however.  May 
8  marked  President  Truman's  99th 
birthday  anniversary.  The  passage  of 
this  bill  coincides  with  efforts,  also 
spearheaded  by  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Skelton),  to  celebrate 
the  Truman  Centennial  next  year. 
The  plans  for  the  centennial  are  being 
announced  this  week. 

Indeed,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  we  would  probably  not  be  here 
today  considering  this  legislation  had 
it  not  been  for  the  prompt  action  last 
year  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Skelton). 

When  President  Truman's  wife  Bess 
died  in  October  1982,  her  will  provided 
that  their  home  in  Independence,  Mo., 
would  be  donated  to  the  United  States, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Archivist  of 
the  United  States.  However,  the  Archi- 
vist does  not  have  the  Federal  respon- 
sibility of  administering  national  his- 
toric sites,  a  function  that  is  carried 
out  by  the  National  Park  Service.  The 
property  was  in  limbo,  with  only  mini- 
mal protection,  threatened  by  possible 
vandalism,  theft,  or  fire. 

Because  of  the  urgent  need  to  pro- 
tect this  important  property,  our  col- 


league, Mr.  Skxltoh,  requested  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  exercise 
his  authority  to  designate  and  admin- 
ister President  Truman's  home  as  a 
national  historic  site.  The  Department 
refused,  and  Mr.  Skelton  quickly  in- 
troduced legislation  to  establish  the 
historic  site.  Mr.  Skklton's  bill  passed 
the  House  on  December  13,  1982,  but 
the  Senate  failed  to  act  on  it  before 
the  end  of  the  session. 

Fortunately,  on  December  8.  1982. 
the  day  after  our  hearing  on  Mr.  Skel- 
TON'S  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
signed  a  secretarial  order  designating 
the  home  as  a  national  historic  site.  In 
addition,  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Act  for  fiscal  1983  earmarked  $160,000 
for  the  National  Park  Service  to  oper- 
ate, maintain,  and  protect  the  site.  Au- 
thorizing legislation  is  essential,  how- 
ever, to  assure  the  long-term  protec- 
tion of  this  historic  site. 

This  year,  Mr.  Skelton  reintroduced 
the  legislation,  H.R.  1304,  which  was 
subsequently  incorporated  into  the  bill 
H.R.  1213.  The  only  difference  in  S. 
287  from  the  House-passed  version  is 
the  elimination  of  reference  to  a  tract 
of  adjacent  property  which  had  been 
owned  by  President  Truman  and  left 
to  his  wife,  who  subsequently  trans- 
ferred it  to  one  of  their  relatives.  The 
Senate  bill  would  not  include  this 
property  in  the  historic  site.  We  agree 
that  it  is  not  essential  to  include  it, 
since  we  believe  the  Secretary  has  au- 
thority under  existing  law  to  acquire - 
the  property  if  that  were  ever  neces- 
sary. We  do  expect,  however,  that  the 
Park  Service  will  consider  the  future 
use  of  this  property  in  developing  its 
management  plans  for  the  site  to 
insure  that  it  remains  compatible  with 
the  history  and  integrity  of  the  area. 

Before  closing,  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  several  staff  members  who 
worked  hard  on  this  legislation,  in- 
cluding Loretta  Neumann  and  Clay 
Peters  of  the  Interior  Committee  staff 
and  Ton!  Amett  of  Mr.  Skelton's 
staff. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  urge  all  Members 
to  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Madam  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SKELTON.  I  thank  the  gentle-, 
man  for  yielding. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  first  wish  to  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG),  for  his  very  dedicated  attention 
to  this  legislation  and  on  behalf  of  all 
of  the  citizens  of  Missouri  for  liis  as- 
sistance in  getting  this  bill  passed. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  did 
point  out,  this  bill  was  introduced  last 
year.  We  had  some  difficulty  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Fortunately, 
he  did  finally  see  his  way  clear  to 
assist  and  to  take  the  property  over. 
We  passed  legislation  last  year  and 
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sent  it  to  the  Senate.  No  action  was 
taken.  Earlier  this  year,  we  passed  leg- 
islation and  sent  it  to  the  Senate,  and 
now  they  send  us  back  their  own  legis- 
laticHi.  which  is  companion  legislation 
to  the  bill  which  we  sent. 

I  especially  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  other  members  of  the  Missouri 
delegation,  and  particularly  the  gen- 
tlonan  from  Kansas  City  who  also 
represents,  as  a  result  of  redistricting, 
the  Truman  home  itself.  Mr.  Alam 
Wbbat.  for  their  encouragement  and 
assistance  through  these  many  weeks 
of  trying  to  get  this  historic  site  pre- 
served for  all  time. 

D  1520 
I  would  like  to  say.  Madam  Speaker, 
that  the  100th  birthday  of  President 
Truman  wiU  be  upon  us  1  year  from 
this  month,  and  we  will  announce  to- 
morrow the  plans  for  the  centennial 
celebration  of  the  Harry  S.  Truman 
birthday. 

This  bill  itself  is  a  fitting  beginning 
to  commonorate  the  memory,  com- 
memorate the  lovely  wife,  and  the  life 
of  this  gentleman  from  Missouri  who 
epitomized  all  the  fine  and  great 
things  that  we  stand  for  in  this 
Nation. 

Again.  I  thank  this  body  for  their  as- 
sistance in  passing  this  legislation,  so 
finally  and  at  last  it  can  be  sent  to  the 
President  for  his  signature,  and  again 
I  thank  the  committee,  and  again,  the 
chairman.  Mr.  Sbtbkhi.iwg. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  BCadam  Speaker, 
I  would  Just  like  to  add  my  commenda- 
tions again  to  the  gentleman  from 
BCissouri  for  his  leadership  in  this 
matter. 

I  had  the  pleasure  over  the  weekend 
to  be  in  the  State  of  Missouri  and  float 
the  Eleven  Point  River,  which  is  a  wild 
and  scenic  river,  and  visit  the  proposed 
Irish  Wilderness.  I  mxist  say  it  was  a 
real  thrill  to  know  that  I  was  also 
there  on  the  birthday  of  our  great 
President  Harry  S.  Tnmian,  and  I 
think  this  is  a  most  fitting  time  to  be 
acting  on  this  bill.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

Bfadam  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Bflr.  Wheat). 

Mr.  WHEAT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  the  opportunity  to  comment  on 
this  legislation,  first  to  commend  Sen- 
ator Eagletok  for  his  sponsorship  of 
S.  287.  and  also  to  congratulate  and  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Missou- 
ri (Mr.  Skxlton)  for  his  twice  success- 
ful sponsorship  of  legislation  in  this 
House  of  Representatives  to  have  the 
National  Park  Service  maintain  and 
preserve  the  Truman  home.  I  know  it 
has  been  a  difficult  fight  for  him  be- 
cause there  are  stiU  those  in  the  ad- 
ministration, even  though  Mr. 
Tnmian  has  been  gone  for  more  than 
a  decade,  who  fight  against  having  his 
home  maintained  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 


It  is  especially  appropriate  that  this 
is  the  year  that  the  National  Park 
Service  begin  to  maintain  the  Truman 
home,  since  this  Is  the  100th  year  of 
the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Harry 
S.  Truman-  The  home  that  we  are  re- 
ferring to  Is  one  that  he  and  his  wife, 
Bess,  lived  in  from  the  time  of  their 
marriage  in  1919  imtil  President  Tru- 
man's death  in  1972  and  the  death  of 
our  esteemed  First  Lady  in  1982.  At 
that  time,  she  left  the  home,  the  car- 
riage house,  and  the  grounds  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  also  appropriate  because  there 
are  several  communities  within  the 
Fifth  District  that  are  now  doing  their 
utmost  to  honor  the  memory  of  Harry 
and  Bess  Truman. 

The  city  of  Independence  presented 
the  10th  annual  Harry  S.  Truman 
Public  Service  Award  to  Mrs.  Coretta 
Scott  King  last  weekend  on  the  steps 
of  the  Truman  Library.  Mrs.  King  is 
indeed  a  worthy  recipient  of  the 
award,  that  is  bestowed  to  an  out- 
standing public  servant  that  typifies 
the  dedication,  industry,  ability,  hon- 
esty, and  integrity  of  President 
Truman.  She  Joins  a  distinguished  list 
of  recipients  of  the  award,  that  in- 
cludes President  Jimmy  Carter,  Sena- 
tor Hubert  Humpiirey,  Clark  Clifford 
and  W.  Averell  Harriman,  among 
others. 

In  Orandview,  thousands  of  resi- 
dents participated  in  the  city's  annual 
celebration  to  honor  President 
Truman  last  week.  In  coordination 
with  the  festival,  the  Tnunan  Farm 
Home  Restoration  Committee  also 
started  its  fimdraising  efforts  to  help 
finance  the  restoration  of  the  boyhood 
home  of  our  33d  President.  The  fund- 
raising  committee,  under  the  direction 
of  Rev.  Bob  Johnson,  the  pastor  of  the 
Grandview  Assembly  Church,  is  plan- 
ning a  major  fundraiser  later  this 
summer  to  insure  the  beautiful  resto- 
ration of  the  home.  The  committee  is 
well  on  its  way  to  reaching  its  fund- 
raising  goal  of  $100,000  to  make  sure  a 
memorial  to  President  Tnmian  is  ade- 
quately maintained.  I  support  the 
committee's  efforts  and  believe  this 
legislation  would  greatly  help  their  ef- 
forts. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  hope  that  you 
and  the  rest  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  will  join  us 
today  in  passing  this  legislation  to 
honor  President  Harry  S.  Truman  and 
make  sure  that  his  legacy  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  is  main- 
tained and  preserved. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Madam  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
within   which   to   revise   and   extend 


their  remarks  on  the  Senate  bill  under 
consideration. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR 
AFFAIRS  TO  PILE  SUNDRY  RE- 
PORTS 

Bfr.  SEIBERLING.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs may  have  until  5  p.m.  today  to 
f  Ue  reports  on: 

H.R.  2520,  the  NRC  authorization 
bill: 
HJl.  9,  the  Florida  Wilderness  bill: 
HJl.   2477,   the   Sipsey   Wilderness 
bill:  and 

H.R.  2465,  the  earthquake  hazards 
authorization  bill. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KOLTER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks and  to  include  therein  extrane- 
ous material  on  the  subject  of  the  spe- 
cial order  today  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HANDGUNS  AND  THE  NRA— THE 
SPEECH  REAGAN  DID  NOT  DE- 
LIVER 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Reagan,  addressing  the 
NRA  convention  on  May  6,  again 
pledged  his  continued  opposition  to 
any  effort  to  get  control  of  the  epi- 
demic of  handgiins  and  handgun 
deaths  that  afflict  our  country.  Of 
course,  he  is  free  to  disregard  the 
lessen  of  his  own  close  brush  with 
death  following  the  assassination  at- 
tempt by  John  Hinckley.  He  is  less 
free,  however,  to  disregard  the  11,000 
murders  a  year  and  the  11,000  suicides 
and  accidental  deaths  caused  by  hand- 
guns in  this  coimtry. 

He  is  also  not  free  to  ignore  the 
thousands  of  people  injured  and 
maimed  for  life  each  year  by  hand- 


guns, including  his  own  press  secre- 
tary. James  Brady.  James  Brady  is  still 
paralysed  and  may  never  be  the  same 
physically  again. 

A  fine  young  man  on  the  staff  of  one 
of  our  colleagues  from  Ohio  will  be 
confined  to  a  wheelchair  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  because  2  years  ago  two 
other  young  men  in  Washington  shot 
him  in  the  back  for  no  apparent 
reason,  after  robbing  him  on  the 
street. 

President  Reagan  said  in  his  speech 
that  he  would  never  deprive  Ameri- 
cans of  the  right  to  protect  their  fami- 
lies. What  connection  he  makes  be- 
tween that  and  the  ownership  of 
handgims  is  left  to  the  imagination. 
The  ownership  of  handguns  did  not 
protect  James  Brady.  It  did  not  pro- 
tect our  colleague's  young  staffer.  It 
did  not  protect  my  son  from  being 
held  up  at  gunpoint  at  the  door  of  my 
house  in  Washington  earlier  this  year 
by  two  teenagers  pointing  a  gun  at 
him  and  demanding  his  wallet.  One  of 
the  teenagers  remarked  that  it  was  a 
good  thing  that  there  was  some  money 
in  the  wallet  or  "We  would  have  to 
bum  you."  These  are  the  terrifying  re- 
alities that  the  opponents  of  handgun 
control  shy  away  from. 

On  Thursday.  May  5,  Washington 
Post  columnist  Richard  Cohen  devot- 
ed his  column  to  an  imaginary  speech 
that  President  Reagan  did  not  deliver 
to  the  NRA.  Mr.  Cohen,  in  his 
"speech,"  points  out  that  even  a  total 
ban  on  handguns  would  not  eliminate 
them  immediately,  but  it  would  elimi- 
nate most  of  them  eventually.  This 
conclusion  is  supported  by  police  au- 
thorities and  criminologists  all  over 
the  country.  Perhaps  some  day  we  will 
get  a  President  and  a  Congress  that 
have  the  courage  to  take  their  advice. 

The    complete     text    of    Richard 
Cohen's  article  follows  these  remarks: 
HAifDcrms 

(The  foUomng  U  the  text  of  a  speech  Presi- 
dent Reagan  will  no/  deliver  to  the  National 
Rifle  Association  meeting  tomorrow  in 
Phoenix:) 

Good  afternoon.  It  is  an  honor  to  be  here 
today.  As  you  know.  I  have  been  a  long-time 
supporter  of  the  National  Rifle  Association, 
supporting  you  as  you  have  supported  me, 
but  I  think  we  have  come  now  to  a  parting 
of  the  ways.  Maybe  you  can  understand. 
Your  cause  nearly  killed  me. 

My  concern  is  handguns.  As  you  know,  a 
certified  psychotic  named  John  Hinckley, 
Jr.  took  a  gun  and  tried  to  kill  me.  He  had 
been  under  psychiatric  treatment,  yet  he 
had  no  trouble  buying  a  gun,  taking  it 
across  the  country  and  taking  a  shot  at  me. 

No  one  asked  him  why  he  wanted  to  buy  a 
giin.  No  one  insisted  on  a  license,  on  a  cool- 
ing-of  f  period,  on  a  check  of  some  sort  to  see 
why  in  the  world  he  wanted  a  handgun. 
After  all,  you  don't  hunt  animals  with  a 
handgun.  Only  people.  It  turned  out  Hinck- 
ley was  hunting  me.  No  one  is  to  blame  for 
that.  But  he  took  a  shot  at  me.  You  have  to 
share  the  blame  for  that. 

Let  me  go  on.  Obviously,  Hinckley  was  not 
successful.  I  was  wounded  and  recovered, 
but  others  were  not  so  fortunate.  I  am  refer- 


ring here,  of  course,  to  Jamea  Brady.  He  Is 
the  White  House  press  secretary,  but  he  is 
that  In  name  only.  He  was  seriously  wound- 
ed in  that  assassination  attempt  and  it  is 
not  clear  yet  whether  he  will  ever  be  the 
same  physically  again. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Brady,  I  wanted  to 
cry.  He  was  sitting  on  the  dais  at  some 
Waahlngton  event,  his  wife  next  to  him,  a 
big  grin  of  his  wide  face.  I  hardly  knew  the 
man  when  I  named  him  my  press  secretary, 
but  I  know  him  now.  There  is  a  sweetness  in 
Brady  that  comes  through  in  the  smile  but 
the  truth  is  that  his  life  is  not  sweet.  He  is 
still  partially  paralyzed.  There  are  lots  of 
medical  reasons  for  that,  but  one  reason  is 
that  you  people  in  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation have  fought  all  attempts  to  regulate 
the  sale  or  ownership  of  handguns. 

This  sounds  a  bit  harsh,  I  know.  But  I 
have  thought  It  over  and  I  Just  have  to 
blame  you  for  Brady— for  all  the  Bradys.  I 
have  to  blame  you  for  Bradys  who  are  not 
famous,  who  go  out  into  the  street  and  get 
shot  by  some  kid  who  hasn't  the  slightest 
appreciation  of  either  his  own  or  anyone 
else's  life.  I  blame  you  for  every  diunb  do- 
mestic fight  in  which  someone  reaches  for  a 
handgun.  I  blame  you  for  helping  to  turn 
the  cities  into  metropolises  of  fear.  I  blame 
you  for  Robert  Kennedy  and  George  Mos- 
cone  and  John  Lennon. 

I  blame  you  for  37  million  gun-owning 
households— tialf  the  households  in  the 
country.  I  blame  you  for  more  than  11,000 
murders  a  year  and  another  11,000  suicides 
or  accidents.  I  blame  you  for  the  defeat  of 
efforts  to  control  this  epidemic  of  hand-gun 
ownership,  for  the  lobbying  you  do  in  Con- 
gress and  for  your  misinterpretation  of  the 
constitutional  right  to  bear  arms— originally 
meant  as  a  way  of  ensuring  that  there 
would  be  a  militia.  No  militia  uses  Saturday 
night  specials. 

Now  I'm  going  to  tell  you  something.  I 
know  that  if  you  banned  handgims  tomor- 
row, there  would  still  be  handgun  killings. 
There  are  too  many  guns  out  there  for  any 
law  to  make  a  difference  right  at  the  begin- 
ning. And  I  know  that  the  last  people  to 
turn  in  their  guns  would  be  the  criminal  ele- 
ment. But  I  know,  too,  that  such  a  law 
would  be  a  start.  There  will  always  be  guns, 
just  like  there  will  always  be  Illegal  narcot- 
ics, but  I  do  what  I  can  to  control  drugs  and 
keep  damage  to  a  minimum.  I  think  we  can 
do  the  same  for  guns.  At  least  we  could  try. 

The  truth  is  that  neither  Nancy  nor  I  can 
figure  out  why  you  NRA  types  are  so  crazy 
about  handguns.  You  can't  really  hunt  with 
them  and  if  you  want  to  target-shoot,  fine- 
get  a  license.  The  only  thing  handguns  are 
really  good  for  is  killing.  This  is  why  I 
thought  that  in  the  name  of  Jim  Brady  and 
all  the  other  victims  of  handguns,  I  would 
come  here  today  to  say  that  I  will  now  sup- 
port a  bill  to  restrict  the  ownership  of  hand- 
giuis. 

I  have  learned  something  the  hard  way. 
You  people  are  right.  Guns  dont  kUl 
people. 

Sometimes  they  just  leave  them  maimed 
for  life. 


NATIONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS 
WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mi-tchell) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL,  Madam  Speaker, 
across  the  Nation  this  week  there  will 


be  gatherings  of  individuals  and  coali- 
tions of  small  business  associations 
that  represent  the  interests  of  this 
country's  small  business  sector.  They 
meet  to  recognize  and  reaffirm  the  va- 
lidity of  a  nationwide,  and  indeed,  a 
Government-wide,  commitment  to 
small  business. 

Indeed,  these  delegates  and  the  pop- 
ulation at  large  are  seeing  and  wiU 
come  to  see.  the  devastating  efforts  of 
the  monetary  and  tax  policies  favoring 
big  business  and  the  military-industri- 
al complex  of  this  Nation.  It  is  no 
secret  that  such  policies  are  wrecking 
havoc  across  the  board  on  basic  and 
traditional  support  systems  dependent 
upon  reasonable  levels  of  Government 
subsistence— be  there  a  Republican  or 
Democratic  administration  in  the 
White  House. 

The  week's  proclamation— "There's 
No  Business  Like  Small  Business"— be- 
comes more  than  a  catchy  slogan;  for 
it  must  say  to  this  Nation  and  to  this 
administration  that  this  country  must 
not  and  cannot  "stay  the  course,"  with 
current  i>olicies  of  this  administra- 
tion—as reflected  in  and  administered 
through  policies  and  programs  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

These  policies  are  burdensome  and 
shortsighted.  They  are  regressive  and 
reactionary.  They  ignore  and  fuel  the 
flames  of  this  country's  economic  hol- 
ocaust, engendering  even  more  small 
business  failures — as  reflected  in  the 
over  500  applications  for  bankruptcy 
filed  every  week  and  the  weekly  small 
business  shutdowns  of  10  times  that 
number. 

Friends  and  colleagues,  this  is  anath- 
ema to  this  country's  well-being.  It  is 
inimical  to  the  interests  of  all  of  us,  re- 
gardless of  party  affiliation. 

If  we  accomplish  anything  this  week, 
here  in  our  annual  spring  gathering, 
let  it  be  that  we  make  this  administra- 
tion see  what  the  many  small  business 
delegations  and  advocacy  groups  see; 
what  my  colleagues  and  I  see  from  our 
vantage  point  of  leadership  in  the 
House  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
that  small  business  in  this  coimtry 
must  be  viewed  as  being  in  a  state  of 
national  disaster.  Small  business  in 
America  must  be  viewed  and  recog- 
nized as  a  national  disaster  that  is 
giving  impetus  to  far-reaching  social 
and  economic  crises  that  have  weak- 
ened and  that  continue  to  weaken 
binding  threads  in  the  fabric  of  this 
Nation.  Small  business  in  America  in 
1983  is  a  national  disaster  that  is 
breeding  Joblessness,  nonproductivity, 
and  for  too  many  citizens,  namely  non- 
whites,  hopeless  alienation  from  the 
mainstream  of  economic  independ- 
ence. 

As  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  fathom, 
let  us  look  at  some  specific  actions 
taken  by  this  administration  in  what 
has  liecome  no  less  than  its  attack  on 
small  business.  I  believe  an  objective 
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and  reasoned  examination  of  program 
cutbacks,  policy  reversals,  and  restric- 
tive monetary  policies  combined  with 
massive  tax  cuts  and  increased  mili- 
tary spending— will  disclose  a  formula 
for  disaster  that  Is  already  reduced  to 
its  most  basic  and  elemental  state. 

First  let  us  look  at  the  manner  in 
which  this  administration  has  used  its 
budgetary  authority  to  address  the  na- 
tional crisis  of  small  business  failures 
and  Joblessness.  This  administration 
otmtinues  to  make  loans  at  the  same 
low  level  of  the  last  2  years  despite  the 
new  post-World  War  n  record  of  busi- 
ness failures  this  year— 4,315  in  the 
first  7  weeks  alone.  This  represents  a 
total  of  over  three  times  the  1,246  fail- 
ures for  the  same  period  in  1980  and 
over  1.000  more  than  3.067  failures  in 
1982.  More  businesses  failed  in  the 
first  25  months  of  this  administration 
than  in  the  previous  5  years. 

It  is  clear  that  the  current  economic 
climate  is  not  favorable  for  small  busi- 
ness owners,  even  though  small  busi- 
ness firms  account  for  two-thirds  of 
new  Job  opportunities  in  the  Nation. 
Despite  these  foreboding  statistics,  the 
administration  continues  a  policy  of 
severe  reductions  in  loans— both  direct 
and  guaranteed  loans  by  approximate- 
ly 50  percent  from  1981  levels.  This 
represents  costly  neglect  that  we  can 
measure  and  gage  by  Insensitivity  and 
inaction. 

My  friends  and  colleagues,  I  remind 
you  that  we  are  witnessing  such  insen- 
sitivity and  inaction  at  a  time  when 
Joblessness— a  byproduct  of  business 
failures— hovers  at  nearly  17  million  or 
15  percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force. 

To  this  insensitivity  and  inaction, 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
and  its  six  subcommittees  have  re- 
sponded with  hearings  and  legislative 
proposals  intended  to  reverse  the  anti- 
small-business  policies  of  this  adminis- 
tration-policies that  exacerbate  and. 
indeed,  serve  to  impede  recovery  from 
our  worst  recession  in  over  41  years. 

This  administration's  belief  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  inter- 
vene in  private  credit  markets  is  both 
misguided  and  menacing  to  the  well- 
being  of  smaU  business  in  this  country 
and  to  economic  recovery. 

Chir  response  will  be  a  continuing 
fight  for  strong  enforcement  of  recent 
legi^tive  initiatives  such  as  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Development  of 
1982.  As  you  know,  this  measure  re- 
quired Federal  agencies  with  a  re- 
search and  development  budget  of 
$100  million  or  more  to  create  a  small 
business  innovation  research  program 
whereby  larger  portions  of  their  re- 
search and  development  budgets  will 
go  to  small  businesses. 

I  see  relief  in  the  Prompt  Payment 
Act.  passed  by  the  97th  Congress, 
whereby  interest  penalties  will  be 
charged  to  Federal  agencies  that  are 
late  in  their  payments  to  small  busi- 
Surely,  we  cannot  endorse  a 


policy  to  exempt  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  from  basic  policies  of  soundness 
and  integrity  in  business  practices.  I 
daresay  it  would  be  difficult  to  docu- 
ment the  innumerable  failures  of 
small  businesses  that  are  attributable 
to  inadequate  cash  flow  caused  by  late 
payment  for  services  rendered- 

Looking  ahead,  let  me  say  that  we 
hope  to  report  out  of  committee  by 
the  end  of  May  an  omnibus  biU  that 
wiU  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  and 
offer  improved  assistance  to  small 
businesses  that  are  tottering  in  the 
wake  of  sustained  decline  to  both 
phsrsical  and  nonphysical  circum- 
stances. The  bill  wUl  address  aid  to 
such  firms  that  are  immobilized  by 
floods  and  other  natural  disasters  and 
will  seek  new  assistance  levels  for 
firms  suffering  from  a  negative  impact 
of  currency  fluctuations,  such  as  the 
Peso  devaluation  that  has  hurt  small 
businesses  along  the  United  States- 
Mexico  border.  Many  small  businesses 
in  this  area  have  endured  severe  eco- 
nomic crises.  This  measure  would  rein- 
state the  old,  pre-1981  SBA  nonphysi- 
cal disaster  loan  program  and  make  it 
specifically  applicable  to  economic  dis- 
location surising  from  foreign  currency 
devaliiation. 

The  far-reaching  effects  of  these 
seemingly  regional  disasters  render 
them  crises  of  national  consequence. 
They  require  no  less  than  a  national 
response. 

As  a  part  of  this  omnibus  package,  I 
introduced  a  measiire  to  give  small 
and  minority  business  the  chance  to 
lead  the  Nation's  economic  recovery 
by  creating  jobs  and  offering  opportu- 
nities for  training  of  new  employees. 
The  implications  for  the  black  and 
Hispanic  unemployment  level  are 
clear.  This  level  is  at  its  highest  since 
1941. 

These  measures  respond  to  the  un- 
sound policies  of  an  administration 
that  has  courted  big  business  interests 
at  the  expense  of  a  loss  of  over  45,000 
small  businesses  in  its  first  25  months 
in  office.  This  represents  the  largest 
number  of  small  business  failure  in  5 
years. 

This  week's  many  activities  must 
give  constant  attention  to  reversal  of 
unsound  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion and  meaningful  representation  of 
small  business  views  and  interests  in 
the  decision  and  policymaking  process 
of  this  and  future  admdnistratlons. 

In  closing,  I  salute  this  year's  small 
business  winners,  those  business 
owners  who  have,  indeed,  demonstrat- 
ed that  in  the  face  of  adversity  there 
Is  still  hope  for  a  rebirth  of  a  strong 
business  community. 

A  special  salute  goes  out  to  Melvin 
Bilal.  Maryland's  small  business 
winner.  Mr.  Bilal  is  proprietor  of  the 
Howard  Security  Service  in  Baltimore. 
He  is  an  attorney  and  former  military 
policeman.  Mr.  Bilal  formed  his  com- 
pany in  1973.  He  now  employs  over  500 


people  and  projects  sales  of  over  $5 
million  in  1983.« 

•  Mr.  McDADE.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
applaud  the  President  for  proclaiming 
this  week  Small  Business  Week.  As  our 
country  salutes  the  small  business 
owners  of  America.  I  think  the  theme 
is  most  s4>proprlate  because  it  is  true— 
"There's  No  Business  Like  Small  Busi- 
ness." There  are,  of  course,  a  number 
of  reasons  why  there  is  no  business 
like  small  business: 

The  enterprises  that  are  included  in 
the  group  we  call  small  businesses  are 
most  of  the  businesses  in  the  coun- 
try—95  percent  in  fact. 

Most  of  the  Jobs  in  the  country  are 
in  small  business  establishments. 
Almost  55  percent  of  all  jobs  are  in 
businesses  with  less  than  100  employ- 
ees. And  most  of  us  got  our  first  Job  in 
a  small  business. 

But  the  fact  that  is  by  far  the  most 
Important  is  this:  Small  business  plays 
an  essential  role  in  our  economy  in 
producing  and  marketing  new  prod- 
ucts and  in  creating  new  Jobs. 

If  we  are  determined  to  reinvigorate 
our  economy— and  we  are— we  are 
going  to  have  to  depend  in  large  part 
on  small  business  to  get  the  job  done. 
It  has  been  small  business  over  the 
last  10  years  that  has  produced  70  per- 
cent of  all  new  Jobs.  Although  it  em- 
ploys a  larger  total  number  of  work- 
ers, of  course,  big  business  has  only 
created  1  percent  of  new  jobs  in  the 
same  period. 

Small  business  also  represents  many 
of  the  traditional  values  which  we 
hold  dear.  It  provides  the  opportunity 
for  entrepreneurship  and  economic 
self-determination  which  are  imique  to 
our  society.  Personal  service,  mer- 
chant accountability  to  customers,  and 
community  involvement  are  hallmarks 
of  small  business.  With  these  at- 
tributes, small  businesses  make  much 
more  than  an  economic  contribution 
to  the  communities  in  which  they  are 
located. 

Small  businesses  are  the  innovators 
in  our  country.  It  was  small  business 
that  discovered  the  CAT-scan,  xerog- 
raphy, air-conditioning,  the  ballpoint 
pen,  the  Polaroid  camera,  and  the  list 
goes  on— even  the  franchising  of  ham- 
burgers originated  in  a  small  business. 
Congress  has  been  very  concerned 
about  the  economic  impact  small  busi- 
nesses have  on  our  economy  and  has 
been  moving  to  make  the  business  cli- 
mate better  for  the  entrepreneur  upon 
whom  a  great  portion  of  our  national 
well-being  depends. 

In  the  last  few  years.  Congress  has 
acted  upon  a  number  of  bills  that  will 
make  real  improvements  for  small 
business  owners: 

Regulatory  Flexibility  Act:  Requires 
that  Federal  agencies  Implement  a 
two-tier  set  of  regiilations  so  that  the 
regulations  are  less  onerous  for  small 
business. 


Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act:  A  law 
that  guarantees  that  if  a  small  busi- 
ness person  fights  Uncle  Sam  in  court 
and  wins,  the  Government  pays  the  at- 
torney fees  and  court  costs.  This  year 
we  will  be  reauthorizing  the  Act  and 
intend  to  have  the  IRS  included. 

Small  Business  Innovation  Act:  This 
was  a  very  difficult  fight  last  Con- 
gress. The  legislation  mandates  that 
Federal  agencies  target  a  certain 
amount  df  their  research  and  develop- 
ment money  to  small  businesses. 

Paperwork  Reduction  Act:  We  must 
reauthorize  the  act  this  year  and  in 
doing  so  remind  Federal  agencies  of 
the  impact  of  paperwork  on  small 
business— in  terms  of  both  money  and 
time. 

Tax  Relief:  We  wIU  preserve  the 
third  year  tax  cut  which  is  so  impor- 
tant to  small  businesses  who  file  tax 
returns  as  sole  proprietors. 

Congress  must  continue  in  its  efforts 
to  help  small  business.  We  must  con- 
tinue to  be  sensitive  to  the  special 
problems  of  small  business  and  to 
assure  fair  competition  for  them  in 
the  marketplace.  It  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  our  Nation  for  small  businesses 
to  continue  to  grow  and  prosper  in  our 
economy  so  that  they  may  create  the 
Jobs  we  need.* 

•  Iti.  RUSSO.  Madam  Speaker,  this 
week  Is  Small  Business  Week.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
salute  our  small  business  men  and 
women  for  their  contributions. 

The  4  years  I  served  on  the  Small 
Business  Committee  proved  education- 
al for  me.  There  were  not  only  the  leg- 
islative specifics  that  enhanced  my  un- 
derstanding of  the  odds  the  small  en- 
trepreneur may  face,  but  the  tenacity 
and  courage  and  just  plain  good  sense 
that  characterized  so  many  people  in 
small  business  I  met  during  those 
days.  It  taught  me  an  important  lesson 
about  one  of  the  factors  that,  literally, 
makes  America  great.  What  is  more 
the  American  story  than  people  who 
possess  these  characteristics— and  go 
on  to  start  a  country,  build  the  West 
from  the  groimd  up,  advance  a  civiliza- 
tion? 

The  cornerstone  of  our  economic 
sjrstem  is  the  small  business.  Sprinkled 
across  the  land,  the  individual  small 
business  provides  services  for  the 
hometown  and  provides  Jobs  as  well. 
As  a  whole,  these  businesses  give  this 
economy  its  substance  and  strength. 
And  day  to  day  the  people  numing 
these  businesses  live  the  American 
dream— individual  men  and  women 
can  make  a  difference,  can  shape  their 
own  destiny.  Those  that  have  chosen 
the  challenging  task  of  maintaining 
their  own  business  demonstrate  the 
kind  of  optimism  that  keeps  us  grow- 
ing. 

There  are  easier  ways  to  make  a 
living.  But  ease  Is  not  what  the  small 
business  men  and  women  are  about. 
They   are  about  the   hard  work  re- 


quired to  be  successful  in  any  endeav- 
or. Their  success  benefits  us  all.  I  ap- 
plaud them  and  thank  them,  and  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  them  the 
tribute  they  richly  deserve  during  this 
Small  Business  Week.* 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Madam  Speaker, 
more  than  97  percent  of  our  Nation's 
enterprises  may  be  classified  as  small 
businesses.  Therefore,  I  believe  it  Is 
only  fitting  that,  as  the  President  has 
proclaimed  this  week  as  "National 
Small  Business  Week,"  we  should  re- 
commit ourselves  to  assisting  wherever 
prudently  practicable  those  men  and 
women  who  comprise  America's  small 
business  community. 

I  am  today  especially  fearful  that, 
unless  the  Congress  and  the  President 
take  concerted  measures  to  bring  the 
budget  deficit  imder  control,  those 
"idea  generators"  and  "risk  takers"  of 
our  Nation  will  become  an  endangered 
species.  Of  course  in  referring  to  "idea 
generators"  and  "risk  takers."  I  am  re- 
ferring to  small  businesses. 

Last  year,  66,000  businesses  filed  for 
bankruptcy  under  chapters  7.  11.  or  13 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of 
1978.  This  marks  a  38-percent  increase 
in  bankruptcy  filings  over  the  previous 
year.  And,  although  small  businesses 
appear  to  be  weathering  the  cxirrent 
recession  with  a  bit  more  ballast  than 
larger  firms,  a  recent  Presidential 
report,  "The  State  of  Small  Business," 
readily  concedes  that  "•  •  •  Nineteen 
eighty-two  was  not  an  easy  year  for 
the  American  economy"  and  that 
"small  business  earnings  were  down." 

Madam  Speaker,  it  is  the  small  busi- 
ness sector  of  our  economy  which  we 
are  looking  toward  to  pull  America  out 
of  the  current  recession.  However,  if 
we  cannot  put  together  a  budget  that 
reduces  the  deficit— which  surpassed 
$129  billion  in  Just  the  first  6  months 
of  this  fiscal  year— interest  rates  will 
continue  to  prohibit  any  realization  of 
our  hopes  for  a  strong  and  sustained 
economic  recovery.  It  is  my  hope  that, 
in  recognition  of  the  leading  role 
which  is  expected  of  the  small  busi- 
ness commimity,  we  will  take  responsi- 
ble measures  to  reduce  both  the 
budget  deficit  and  interest  rates.* 
•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Madam  Speaker, 
President  Ronald  Reagan  has  pro- 
claimed the  week  of  May  8,  1983,  as 
National  Small  Business  Week  as  a 
tribute  to  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  part  of  the  small  business 
commimity  throughout  our  Nation. 

Small  business,  as  is  so  often  correct- 
ly pointed  out,  is  the  backbone  of  our 
free  enterprise  system.  Ninety-five 
percent  of  all  businesses  are,  in  fact, 
firms  with  fewer  than  100  employees, 
accoimting  for  almost  55  percent  of  all 
jobs.  Recent  studies  have  shown  that 
small  businesses  are  the  growth  and 
innovation  centers  of  our  economy: 
two  out  of  every  three  new  jobs  cre- 
ated are  in  small  firms  which  also 
produce  two  to  three  times  as  many  in- 


novations per  employee  as  larger  busi- 
nesses. In  the  last  10  years,  small  busi- 
nesses have  created  69  percent  of  all 
new  Jobs. 

This  record  of  performance,  growth, 
and  innovation  is  one  of  which  the 
hard-working  small  businessmen  and 
women  of  our  Nation  can  be  justifi- 
ably proud.  We  must  continue  our  leg- 
islative efforts  to  make  sure  that  small 
businesses  are  given  a  fair  shake  in  the 
marketplace,  that  they  receive  an  ap- 
propriate share  of  Federal  contracts, 
that  they  are  provided  with  perma- 
nent relief  from  excessive  Government 
regulation,  and  that  tax  policy  encour- 
ages small  businesses  to  fulfill  their 
vital  role  in  our  economic  system. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  ° 
Is  sponsoring  a  number  of  activities 
this  week  to  focus  on  small  business 
concerns  and  to  honor  the  1983  State 
Small  Business  Persons  of  the  Year 
and  the  1983  Small  Business  Advo- 
cates of  the  Year.  My  congratulations 
go  to  all  the  honorees.* 
•  Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Madam  Speaker, 
dining  Small  Business  Week,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  honor  the  owners  of  small 
businesses.  They  are  the  people  who 
take  full  responsibility  for  aU  their  ac- 
tions, bear  the  lumps  and  get  the  re- 
wards when  there  are  any.  We  owe  a 
great  debt  to  their  initiative,  courage, 
and  commitment.  This  year  in  particu- 
lar I  commend  the  many  members  of 
the  small  business  commimity  for 
their  endurance  and  steadfastness 
during  a  troubled  economic  period. 

Small  businesses  play  a  vital  role  In 
the  economic  health  of  our  country. 
Small  businesses  provide  about  half 
the  country's  total  employment  (about 
50  million  people)  according  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and 
small  firms  with  under  500  employees 
accounted  for  60  percent  of  the  new 
jobs  created  between  1979-81.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  SBA  studies 
show  that  during  the  10-year  period 
from  1970  to  1980  there  has  been  a 
shift  in  our  economy  toward  more  self- 
employment. 

Through  the  years,  small  businesses 
have  generated  the  ideas  and  borne 
the  risk  for  many  important  inven- 
tions that  have  had  a  major  impact  on 
changing  lifestyles  in  the  United 
States  and  throughout  the  world. 
They  have  been  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  aerosol  can,  the  air- 
plane and  helicopter,  the  cotton 
picker,  the  heart  valve  and  pacemaker, 
the  personal  computer,  Polaroid 
camera,  safety  razor,  vacuum  tube, 
and  zipper,  to  mention  only  a  few  in- 
novations. 

While  we  are  on  the  topic  of  Small 
Business  Week.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  people  who  make  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  function.  The 
staff  in  the  Harlingen  District  SBA 
office,  probably  the  best  SBA  office  in 
the  country,  has  provided  outstanding 
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service  to  small  businesses  through 
the  years.  In  particular,  this  past  year, 
their  dedication,  commitment,  and  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  needs  of  border 
businesses  so  adversely  affected  by  the 
peso  problems  have  resulted  in  an  ex- 
tremely effective  peso  pack  program  in 
the  Rio  Grande  Valley. 

This  year.  I  take  special  pleasure  in 
celebrating  Small  Business  Week  be- 
cause the  Texas  1983  Small  Business 
Person  of  the  Year.  Phyllis  Griggs, 
comes  from  McAllen,  Tex.,  in  my  dis- 
trict. The  owner  of  Mister  Donut  fran- 
chises in  McAUen,  Mission,  and  Edin- 
burg,  Mrs.  Griggs  has  developed  and 
expanded  her  business  from  a  very 
small  base  in  1973  to  several  units  with 
sales  totaling  $1.4  million  in  1982.  She 
has  given  her  popular  shops  local 
flavor  by  introducing  Mexican  pastries 
and  by  sponsoring  numerous  fiestas 
and  other  special  events.  I  am  very 
pleased  her  business  acumen,  dedica- 
tion, and  hard  work  are  being  recog- 
nized and  honored. 

Phyllis  Griggs  represents  the  best  in 
the  American  entrepreneur.  I  salute 
her  and  the  many  other  small  business 
owners.  With  their  initiative,  enter- 
prise, and  independence,  small  busi- 
ness persons  in  the  United  States  have 
shown  the  rest  of  the  world  how  suc- 
cessfiil  a  society  can  be  when  the  indi- 
vidual has  the  right  and  ability  to 
pursue  his  or  her  own  dream.* 
•  Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Madam 
Speaker.  I  am  honored  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues today  in  recognition  of  Nation- 
al Small  Business  Week.  Of  all  the 
days  and  weeks  we  manage  to  set  aside 
to  commemorate  one  thing  or  another, 
I  feel  none  is  any  more  significant 
than  the  week  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
Nation's  small  business  community. 

As  it  was  for  all  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my, the  past  year  was  a  very  difficult 
time  for  small  business  and  many 
tough  challenges  still  loom  ahead.  But 
as  documented  in  the  President's 
report  on  the  "State  of  Small  Busi- 
ness." the  Nation's  small  businessmen 
and  women  mustered  their  spirit  and 
determination  and  weathered  the 
storm  better  than  their  big  industry 
counterparts.  And  now  as  we  are  turn- 
ing toward  economic  recovery,  small 
business  will  be  leading  the  way  with 
new  Jobs  and  new  ideas,  further  prov- 
ing what  we  are  taking  time  to  recog- 
nize today— that  small  business  is  the 
foundation  of  the  economy.  No  other 
sector  is  as  dynamic,  competitive,  inno- 
vative, or  better  exemplifies  American 
free  enterprise. 

I  want  to  express  my  special  appre- 
ciation to  the  small  businesses  of  Ne- 
braska, 65,000  of  which  are  farm  and 
ranch  operations,  but  still  small  busi- 
nesses and  deserving  of  our  tribute 
today.  I  also  have  the  privilege  of  rec- 
ognizing a  particular  Nebraska  busi- 
nessman, Mr.  Owen  W.  Berthelsen, 
who  has  been  named  a  1983  Small 
Business   Person   of    the    Year.    Mr. 


Berthelsen  is  the  president  of  Century 
Manufacturing  Co..  which  makes  its 
home  in  Aurora,  Nebr.,  in  my  district. 

Mr.  Berthelsen  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  American  small  business  in- 
genuity, determination,  and  hard 
work.  Twenty  years  ago  he  had  a  new 
idea  for  a  birthing  chair,  challenged 
longstanding  practices  of  the  medical 
profession,  and  set  up  production  in 
the  bam  behind  the  house.  Today  that 
idea  accounts  for  over  $2  million  in 
sales,  the  bam  has  been  replaced  by 
over  90.000  square  feet  of  production 
and  warehouse  facilities,  and  Century 
Manufacturing  has  85  employees  and 
a  worldwide  market  for  innovative, 
unique  patient-care  products,  which 
generated  over  $16  million  in  gross 
sales  last  year.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Berthelsen  has  earned  and  richly 
deserves  our  recognition  for  his  busi- 
ness achievements  and  his  contribu- 
tions to  his  community. 

National  Small  Business  Week 
should  not  only  be  an  opportunity  to 
salute  Mr.  Berthelsen  and  his  small- 
business  colleagues  across  the  coimtry, 
but  it  should  also  be  a  time  for  us  in 
Congress  to  reaffirm  our  commitment 
to  small  business.  All  of  our  statistics. 
our  words  of  appreciation  and  praise, 
and  the  well-earned  "pat  on  the 
backs"  today  wiU  be  meaningless 
unless  we  send  small  business  some- 
thing more  than  rhetoric  in  the 
coming  months.  We  must  control  Fed- 
eral spending  and  reduce  the  deficit, 
and  we  need  to  renew  our  efforts  for 
meaningful  reforms  in  Federal  regula- 
tions and  taxes  that  we  began  in  the 
97th  Congress.  If  we  give  smaU  busi- 
ness the  opportimity  to  grow  and  pros- 
per without  cumbersome,  needless 
Federal  regulations,  without  a  stifling 
tax  biu-den,  and  without  having  to 
compete  with  Uncle  Sam  at  every  turn 
for  credit,  these  hard-working  busi- 
nessmen and  women  will  answer  with 
jobs,  with  new  products  and  technol- 
ogies, with  increased  productivity,  and 
with  a  signal  that  we  are  ready  to  com- 
pete again  as  No.  1  in  the  world  mar- 
ketplace. 

America  needs  small  business,  and 
small  business  needs  Congress  to  put 
forth  sound  fiscal  policies  that  will  be 
conducive  to  small  business  formation 
and  growth.  Our  efforts  are  the  impor- 
tant first  step  in  creating  a  better  busi- 
ness atmosphere  and  toward  removing 
some  of  the  traditional  barriers  to 
small  business  success.  Let  us  make 
our  tribute  today  truly  worthwhile 
and  pledge  our  support  to  small  busi- 
ness.* 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  in  honoring 
our  Nation's  small  businesses  today. 

Most  people  do  not  realize  that  ap- 
proximately 97  percent  of  all  business- 
es in  the  United  States  are  classified 
as  small  and  these  small  businesses 
produce  about  48  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's business  gross  national  product 


and  about  43  percent  of  the  U.S.  total 
economy. 

Small  businesses  are  the  job  cre- 
ators: Over  86  percent  of  new  jobs  are 
created  by  small  businesses.  They  are 
also  the  innovators:  They  account  for 
over  50  percent  of  all  scientific  and  in- 
dustrial innovations  and  do  so,  gener- 
ally, with  more  efficiency  than  larger 
businesses. 

I^nall  businesses— and  the  hard- 
working entrepreneurs  behind  them— 
are  truly  the  backbone  of  the  Nation's 
economy.  It  is  fitting  that  we  should 
set  aside  this  week  to  honor  the  indus- 
triousness,  independence,  and  produc- 
tivity of  our  small-businessmen  and 
women  who  have  helped  make  our 
Nation  great.* 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Madam  Speaker,  as 
we  celebrate  Small  Business  Week  our 
Nation  faces  several  severe  problems. 
Unemployment  is  approaching  record 
levels.  This  year's  budget  deficit  may 
approach  $200  billion.  All  too  often  in 
recent  years  we  here  in  Washington 
have  engaged  in  problem  management 
rather  than  problem  solving.  This 
must  end.  We  must  address  our  eco- 
nomic problems  and  soon. 

There  is  a  segment  of  our  populace 
that  can  help  and  help  now— that  is 
small  business.  Small  business  is  a 
combination  of  social  values,  a  pattern 
of  civic  life,  a  free  society,  and  a 
healthy  competitive  commimity.  It  is 
the  small-business  person  who  is  the 
foundation  of  his  or  her  hometown's 
growth  and  development. 

While  we  tend  to  give  small  business 
a  lot  of  lipservice.  other  countries  are 
ahead  of  us  in  helping  small  business. 
Belgium  and  Canada  have  Cabinet- 
level  ministers  for  small  business. 
France  has  designated  financial  insti- 
tutions which  may  pay  up  to  90  per- 
cent of  ap  invoice  owed  small  business 
by  the  Government.  West  Germany 
permits  capital  assistance  to  small 
businesses.  What  other  countries  have 
done  we  can  do,  too,  and  better,  and 
we  must. 

Our  Government  in  recent  decades 
has  tended  to  view  Americans  as  em- 
ployees and  consumers  rather  than  as 
entrepreneurs  and  producers,  a  philos- 
ophy of  collectivism  at  the  expense  of 
individualism.  As  a  result,  there  are 
two  fundamental  imbalances  in  post- 
war economic  policy— a  kind  of  double 
tilt  that,  largely  through  inadvertence, 
has  permitted  the  climate  for  small, 
independent  ventures  to  deteriorate 
badly. 

One  is  a  tilt  favoring  the  Nation's 
largest  corporations.  The  Tax  Code, 
accounting  principles,  credit  policies, 
procurement  practices,  export  incen- 
tives, even  business-school  programs 
have  all  evolved  over  the  years  to  sup- 
port big  business. 

The  other  is  a  tilt  toward  managing 
the  demand  side  of  the  economic  equa- 
tion to  the  neglect  of  the  supply  side— 
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alternately  whetting  and  suppressing 
the  appetite  to  consmne  rather  than 
quickening  the  adrenalin  to  produce. 

It  is  time  to  recognize  that  small 
business  is  the  Nation's  chief  Job  pro- 
ducer and  our  major  innovator.  Every 
time  we  pass  a  piece  of  legislation  we 
must  from  now  on  ask  ourselves— how 
will  this  affect  small  business?  Many 
legislative  initiatives  will  come  our 
way— on  taxes,  on  exports,  on  procure- 
ment, et  cetera.  Each  and  every  time 
we  must  assess  the  smaU  business 
impact.  It  is  my  intention  to  follow 
major  legislation  and  speak  out  when  I 
believe  smaU  business  is  not  being  ac- 
knowledged. In  addition,  from  time  to 
time  I  plan  to  address  this  House  on 
specific  issues  and  the  smaU  business 
implications.  You  will  again  and  again 
hear  my  creed.  It  is  a  simple  one  but  a 
meaningful  one  for  the  years  ahead— 
if  America  will  save  small  business, 
small  business  will  save  America.* 
•  Mr.  LIPINSKI.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
am  honored  to  Join  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues Parren  J.  Mitchell  and 
Joseph  McDade  in  this  special  order 
commemorating  small  businesses 
across  the  United  States. 

In  my  work  in  politics  over  the 
years,  I  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  problems  that  small  businessmen 
face  and  the  benefits  that  they  enjoy. 
Certainly  the  problems  for  the  propri- 
etor are  many:  High  interest  rates, 
economic  fluctuation,  taxes,  and  over- 
head. Almost  all  small  businesses  are 
community  oriented  and  all  partici- 
pate in  charities  and  cormnunity 
drives.  But  local  businesses  have  only 
a  limited  amount  of  money  to  donate 
to  local  causes,  and  there  are  always 
local  concerns  asking  for  help.  And  we 
cannot  forget  the  issue  of  crime.  Al- 
though our  local  police  departments 
are  doing  their  best  to  stem  the  tide  of 
crime  against  property,  every  small 
business  owner  must  go  to  sleep  at 
night  with  the  fear  that  criminals  will 
make  off  with  his  business  in  the  dark 
of  night. 

Yet  there  are  many  advantages  that 
small  business  owners  enjoy.  Perhaps 
the  best  thing  about  owning  your  own 
business  is  that  it  is  yours.  The  free- 
dom that  comes  from  the  responsibil- 
ity and  control  that  one  has  when  he 
owns  his  own  business  make  all  of  the 
problems  pale  by  comparison.  Every 
smaU  businessman  is  a  vital  part  of  his 
community,  and  while  the  responsibil- 
ity for  his  business'  downturns  are 
solely  his.  so  is  the  responsibility  for 
his  business'  success. 

Many  of  the  economic  experts  say 
that  America's  economy  is  hi  trouble 
because  our  multinational  corpora- 
tions cannot  compete  with  those  of 
other  countries.  They  say  that  the 
United  States  will  go  imder  because 
Ford  cannot  compete  with  Honda. 
There  may  be  some  truth  in  that,  but 
it  certainly  is  not  the  whole  truth.  To 
see  the  strength  of  industrial  America 


you  can  go  to  the  industrial  parks,  but 
to  see  the  might  of  American  spirit 
and  enterprise,  just  take  a  drive  down 
Main  Street.  There  you  see  businesses 
of  every  shape  and  form  selling  com- 
modities to  fill  modem  America's 
every  need.  These  businesses  are  the 
heart  and  soul  of  America,  and  they 
are  something  in  which  we  can  all  take 
pride. 

All  that  we  have  heard  recently  is 
how  many  businesses  have  gone  under 
in  these  tough  times,  but  I  find  it 
more  interesting  to  note  how  many 
small  concerns  have  managed  to  stay 
in  business.  These  businesses  are  com- 
peting against  the  neighbor  down  the 
street,  cheap  foreign  imports,  tight 
credit,  and  a  general  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  public  to  buy  any  products. 
To  be  able  to  stay  afloat  with  prob- 
lems like  these  is  a  vivid  depiction  of 
the  depth  of  American  commitment 
and  strength  of  the  businessman's 
character.  The  economic  health  of  our 
country  will  improve,  and  the  small 
businessman  across  the  land  will 
emerge  stronger  than  ever. 

Multinational  conglomerates  did  not 
start  out  that  way.  Sears.  Roebuck, 
Ebcxon,  and  Xerox  all  started  out  as 
small  concerns.  Apple  Computers  is  an 
example  of  a  two-man  firm  using 
American  know-how  and  determina- 
tion to  grow  into  an  international  busi- 
ness. The  small  businesses  across  the 
country  are  living,  breathing  proof 
that  the  American  Dream  is  still  with 
us.* 

*  Mr.  NOWAK.  Madam  Speaker,  with 
the  designation  of  May  8  through  14 
as  U.S.  Small  Business  Week,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  the  important  role 
smaller  firms  play  in  fostering  pros- 
perity and  economic  opportunity  for 
our  citizens. 

Nevertheless,  our  Nation  Is  currently 
in  the  depths  of  the  worst  economic 
downtum  since  the  Great  Depression. 
Previous  postwar  recessions  have 
lasted  an  average  of  11  months  each. 
This  one  has  lasted  approximately  22 
months.  The  civilian  jobless  rate  hov- 
ered around  10.2  percent  of  the  work 
force  in  April. 

Businesses  have  been  hit  hard  by 
the  current  recession.  According  to 
Dun  &  Bradstreet  statistics,  business 
failures  totaled  in  excess  of  25.300  in 
1982.  This  amounts  to  a  50-percent  in- 
crease over  1981.  which  is  the  year  the 
economic  downtum  began.  More  dis- 
hearteningly,  virtually  all  of  these 
business  failures  are  smaller  firms. 

I  am  concerned  that  our  imemploy- 
ment  problem  will  continue  to  fester. 
Businesses  that  have  been  hit  hard  by 
the  current  recession  will  probably 
continue  to  be  cautious  about  hiring 
the  unemployed.  In  addition  to  the 
swell  in  our  unemployment  rolls  re- 
sulting directly  from  the  protracted 
recession,  there  is  another  economic 
factor  which  is  contributing  signifi- 
cantly to  the  current  high  jobless  rate. 


Our  Nation  is  presently  imdergoing 
major  structural  changes  involving 
economic  deterioriation  of  many  older 
urban  areas  and  a  rapid  decline  in  the 
prosperity  of  some  of  our  basic  indus- 
tries. The  resultant  effect  is  an  in- 
creasing number  of  displaced  Ameri- 
can workers  who  may  no  longer  be 
able  to  match  their  present  skills  with 
those  needed  to  fill  existing  and 
future  job  opportimities.  For  example, 
a  recent  New  York  Times  article  indi- 
cates that  iron  and  steel  employment 
which  reached  a  peak  of  952,000  in 
1957  plimged  to  630,000  in  1982  and  is 
expected  to  continue  this  negative  pat- 
tern through  this  century.  Further, 
the  auto  production  statistics  claim 
that  after  a  high  of  1.02  million  work- 
ers in  1978,  the  industry's  job  level 
dropped  to  716,000  last  year.  Although 
there  have  been  many  propositions  as 
to  the  underlying  factors  contributing 
to  this  dilemma,  including  increased 
automation  and  decreased  export  trad- 
ing, the  critical  problem  which  we 
must  address  is  how  best  can  we ' 
return  these  workers  to  productive 
employment?  Since  smaU  business  is 
recognized  as  a  major  source  of  new 
Jobs,  it  necessarily  follows  that  we  can 
develop  Job  opportimities  by  encourag- 
ing small  business  growth  and  expan- 
sion. 

Therefore,  in  recognition  of  the  vital 
role  of  small  business  in  the  Job  gen- 
eration process  and  in  response  to  the 
long-term  deterioration  of  many  of  the 
Nation's  older  urban  centers,  I  recent- 
ly introduced  a  comprehensive  pack- 
age of  economic  initiatives  to  dis- 
tressed su'eas.  The  Enterprise  Develop- 
ment and  Urban  Revitalization  Act. 
This  measure  is  designed  to  develop  an 
awareness  in  Congress  that  tax  and 
regulatory  relief  alone  will  not  provide 
the  impetus  to  revitalize  our  older 
urban  areas  and  to  propose  a  viable, 
plan  which  combines  several  compo- 
nents that  will  actually  encourage 
small  business  to  locate  and  expand  in 
these  areas.  The  ultimate  goal  of  this 
program  is  to  return  the  millions  of 
American  unemployed  workers,  espe- 
cially those  displaced  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  to  their  former  position 
of  pride  and  responsibility  as  produc- 
tive elements  of  the  economy. 

In  addition,  since  this  is  U.S.  Small 
Business  Week,  it  seems  particularly 
appropriate  to  discuss  briefly  one  of 
the  most  sigTiificant  problems  facing 
the  small  business  commimity.  capital 
formation. 

The  small  business  commimity  has 
traditionally  experienced  difficulty  in 
obtaiJoing  debt  and  equity  capital.  For 
instance,  small  firms,  as  a  general  rule, 
are  unable  to  utilize  the  bond  and 
commercial  paper  markets  and.  there- 
fore, must  rely  on  commercisJ  bank 
credit  to  meet  their  financing  needs. 
However,  many  small-  and  medium- 
sized  banks  argued  during  the  debates 
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over  deregtilatiofn  that  massive  deregu- 
lation could  lead  to  the  obliteration  of 
local  community  based  banks  through 
acquisition  and  mergers.  These  banks 
contend  that  such  a  proposal  elimi- 
nates a  major  source  of  financing  for 
farmers,  small  business,  and  certain 
local  investors.  Pursuant  to  this  poten- 
tial problem,  I  believe  that  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  small  business  capital  for- 
mation process  that  we  continue  to 
monitor  the  impact  of  bank  deregula- 
tion on  small  business  lending. 

Specifically,  in  the  area  of  enhanc- 
ing small  business  capital  formation,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress  and  the  administration, 
my  new  proposal  entitled  (HJl.  2543) 
"The  Small  Business  Capital  Forma- 
tion Tax  Act".  This  initiative  provides 
us  with  one  of  the  best  ways  for  re- 
versing the  current  recessionary 
trends  in  the  economy.  H.R.  2543  pro- 
vides small  business  with  a  secure  and 
adequate  financing  source  to  meet  its 
wooing  capital  and  investment  needs. 
Moreover,  it  insures  that  small  compa- 
nies have  a  way  of  reducing  the  high 
cost  of  external  financing  and  it  pro- 
vides them  with  a  means  of  generating 
more  cash  internally. 

The  provisions  of  the  Small  Business 
Capital  Formation  Tax  Act  are  gener- 
ally as  follows: 

1.  OOKPOaATB  RATE  AND  BKACKKT  AOJTTSTIUNT 

Corporate  tax  brackets  are  widened 
and  corresponding  tax  rates  reduced. 
The  highest  corporate  rate  would 
apply  to  corporate  taxable  income 
over  $200,000  as  contrasted  with 
$100,000  at  present. 

S.  CAFTTAL  GAINS  RKDUCTION  rOR  IHSIVIDUALS 

If  an  individual  makes  an  equity- 
type  investment  in  a  small  business 
and  holds  that  investment  for  more 
than  5  years,  the  maximum  effective 
capital  gains  rate  is  reduced  from  20 
percent  to  10  percent. 

3.  CORPORATE  CAPITAL  GAINS  RATE 

If  a  corporation  makes  an  equity  in- 
vestment in  a  small  business,  the  max- 
imimi  effective  capital  gains  rate  for 
that  firm  is  reduced  from  28  percent 
to  20  percent. 

4.  CASH  METHOD  OP  ACCOUNTING  AND 
INVENTORY  TAX  REFORll 

Permit  businesses  with  less  than  $1.5 
million  in  gross  receipts  to  use  the 
cash  method  as  opposed  to  the  accrual 
method  of  accounting. 

6.  CAPITAL  GAINS  ROLLOVER  PROVISION 

Taxpayer  receives  a  10-percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit  for  a  qualified 
small  business  investment  (QSBI). 

If  the  taxpayer  sells  his  QSBI  and 
reinvests  the  proceeds  in  another 
QSBI,  he  may  defer  the  capital  gains 
tax  otherwise  due  on  the  sale. 

In  conjimction  with  U.S.  Small  Busi- 
ness Week,  I  would  also  like  to  urge 
Congress  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
export  strategy.  Increased  exporting 
could  have  a  dramatic  impact  on  the 
Nation's  work  force.  This  is  significant 


in  light  of  the  fact  that  small  business 
creates  approximately  80  percent  of 
all  the  net  new  jobs  in  the  United 
States.  Further,  a  comprehensive 
export  strategy  wiU  be  utilizing  an  im- 
portant avenue  for  broadening  the 
country's  economic  base.  This  would 
provide  our  cities  with  a  hedge  against 
general  downturns  in  the  economy  and 
with  a  means  of  increasing  business 
opportunities  for  other  domestic  in- 
dustries and  suppliers. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Tax,  Access  to  Equity  Capital  and 
Business  Opportunities,  I  conducted 
on  April  14,  1983,  an  investigatory 
hearing  regarding  the  administration's 
recent  proposal  to  replace  the  existing 
domestic  international  sales  corpora- 
tion (DISC)  tax  incentive.  Moreover, 
viable  tax  incentives  should  be  consid- 
ered as  an  important  element  of  any 
comprehensive  export  initiative.  My 
subcommittee  will  closely  monitor  the 
administration's  drive  to  replace  the 
DISC  incentive.  Whatever  provisions 
are  ultimately  adopted,  they  should 
not  be  unduly  complex  for  smaller 
firms. 

In  closing,  let  us  view  U.S.  Small 
Business  Week  as  a  reminder  that 
small  business,  our  Nation's  greatest 
job  creator  and  innovator,  has  long 
been  and  should  remain  the  backbone 
of  a  healthy  and  prosperous  national 
economy.* 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Madam  Speaker,  we  in 
the  Congress  often  acknowledge  the 
importance  of  the  role  small  business 
plays  in  our  country.  Each  Member  of 
this  body  regularly  makes  the  point 
that  the  new  jobs  that  are  created  in 
this  country  are  almost  all  the  product 
of  increased  small  business  hiring.  It 
would  seem  then  that  the  health  of 
small  business  should  be  the  prime 
concern  of  a  Congress  intent  on  help- 
ing Americans  find  jobs. 

The  problem  is  that  what  helps 
small  business  the  most  is  what  Con- 
gress likes  to  do  least.  What  is  more 
important  than  ansrthing  else  is  an 
economy  free  of  inflation,  interest 
rates  that  are  affordable,  and  a 
healthy  buying  power  possessed  by 
the  potential  customers.  This  requires 
that  we  in  the  Congress  avoid  deficits 
and  other  inflationary  measures.  It 
means  that  we  cannot  spend  billions  of 
doUars  that  we  do  not  have,  forcing 
the  treasury  to  borrow  and  limiting 
the  capital  available  to  small  business. 
If  we  want  to  help  small  business,  if 
we  want  to  be  viewed  as  friends  of 
small  business,  then  we  must  control 
the  dangerous  spending  and  taxing 
practices  of  this  body. 

In  the  past  I  have  said  on  this  occa- 
sion that  we  are  f riistrated  by  the  fact 
that  small  business  is  difficult  for  Con- 
gress to  address.  Unlike  other  constitu- 
encies that  the  Congress  can  target  a 
spending  program  for.  the  small  busi- 
ness commiuiity  is  too  large  and  too 
diverse  to  make  a  dent  in.  The  activi- 


ties of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion affect  only  1  percent  or  less  of  the 
Nation's  businesses  directly. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  small 
business  community  knows  what  it 
needs.  No  small  business,  no  matter 
how  new  or  old,  is  likely  to  mention 
Federal  intervention  in  the  market- 
place, low-interest  Federal  loans  for  its 
competitors,  or  other  schemes  de- 
signed to  place  one  enterprise  at  an 
advantage  over  another. 

What  each  small  business  wants  is 
for  us  to  do  our  job.  More  than  any- 
thing else  they  seek  the  optimism  and 
prosperity  that  would  come  from  an 
economy  that  Is  well  managed.  Madam 
Speaker,  each  day  millions  of  small 
business  men  and  women  must  match 
their  expenses  with  their  revenue.  If 
they  are  lucky  then  there  is  a  little 
left  over  that  represents  their  profit. 
Often  that  profit  translated  into  a 
salary  would  provide  them  an  income 
below  the  minimum  wage  laws.  They 
work  hours  that  would  not  be  tolerat- 
ed if  they  were  someone  else's  employ- 
ee. These  people  face  hardships,  diffi- 
cult decisions  such  as  whether  to  hire 
or  fire  an  employee  are  daily  occiu-- 
ences;  but  they  understand  that  such 
things  are  necessary  to  succeed  in  this 
world  and  meet  the  challenges  the  real 
world  offers. 

We  in  Congress  should  leam  from 
their  example.  We  should  be  willing  to 
make  the  hard  decisions  that  might 
make  us  unpopular  with  someone,  we 
should  be  willing  to  make  the  kind  of 
decisions  about  what  we  can  and 
cannot  afford.  The  smaU  business  does 
everyday  and  because  they  do  we  in 
the  Government  have  a  source  of  reve- 
nue that  allows  us  to  provide  for  the 
national  defense,  provide  a  system  of 
justice  in  this  country,  and  help  those 
who  are  unable  to  help  themselves. 
These  things  we  owe  the  people  who 
paid  for  them,  not  the  politicians  who 
often  take  credit  for  them. 

I  hope  that  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress today  takes  occasion  to  stop  and 
think  about  what  small  business 
means  to  this  country.  It  Is  clearly  the 
goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  and 
when  we  undertake  policies  that 
threaten  that  goose  we  threaten  as 
well  the  means  by  which  we  provide 
everything  that  flows  from  the  Gov- 
ernment. When  we  spend  a  dollar  let 
us  remember  where  that  dollar  came 
from  and  make  sure  that  our  economy 
will  continue  to  make  those  dollars 
possible.* 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
am  honored  to  join  in  this  tribute 
today  in  which  we  commemorate  the 
SmaU  Business  Week  and  honor  the 
States  small  business  persons  and  ad- 
vocates of  the  year. 

Small  businesses  are  the  cornerstone 
of  our  Nation's  free  enterprise  system. 
Their  growth  and  development  is  criti- 
cal to  our  economic  stability.  Approxi- 


mately 98  percent  of  all  businesses  In 
the  United  States  can  be  considered 
amalL  They  are  reomnsible  for  the 
creation  of  more  than  half  of  the  non- 
govoTimaital  Jobs,  and  according  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
C<Hnmerce  Department  reports  small 
businesses  are  24  times  more  innova- 
tive per  research  and  development 
dollar  than  large  firms. 

Small  business  owners  are  among 
the  moot  dynamic  and  innovative  lead- 
ers of  the  business  community.  Their 
eagerness  and  desire  for  success,  and 
their  creativity  and  determination  has 
made  our  Nation  a  place  of  opportuni- 
ties and  prosperity. 

One  example  of  tenacity,  hard  work, 
and  desire  to  succeed  is  Mr.  Sergio 
Luna,  chosen  as  Puerto  Rico's  small 
business  person  for  1983.  Mr.  Luna 
woiiied  on  his  father's  farm  dujing 
Puerto  Rico's  long  depression  years. 
Gradually,  by  going  to  night  school, 
he  was  able  to  complete  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  business  administration. 

In  1957,  Mr.  Luna  joined  Superior 
Paints  Corp.  There  he  served  as  gener- 
al manager  in  manufacturing,  product 
development,  marketing  and  account- 
ing until  1976.  The  company's  sales  in- 
creased in  that  period  to  $10  million 
annually,  making  it  Puerto  Rico's  larg- 
est paint  manufacturer.  In  1976, 
Sergio  Lima  went  on  his  own,  forming 
Luna  Paints  Corp.  with  four  employ- 
ees. Luna  Paints  has  become  the  third 
most  important  marketer  of  paints  in 
Puerto  Rico,  controlling  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  market.  Fiscal  year  1982 
sales  surpassed  $2.5  million. 

I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Luna  as 
well  as  all  the  1983  State  small  busi- 
ness persons  of  the  year  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  in  this  tribute.* 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Madam  Speaker, 
thank  you  for  granting  us  this  special 
order  to  salute  small  business.  I  would 
also  like  to  recognize  the  chairman  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee.  Mr. 
MitCBXLL  of  Maryland,  and  my  dear 
friend  and  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. Mr.  McDadk.  for  the  fine  leader- 
ship they  have  provided  the  commit- 
tee and  aU  of  us. 

This  year,  small  business  deserves  a 
special  salute.  Our  country  is  just  now 
starting  to  climb  out  of  the  worst  re- 
cession since  the  Great  Depression  of 
the  1930's.  From  June  1981  through 
the  end  of  1982,  this  country  lost  2.7 
million  jobs.  But  the  sectors  of  the 
economy  that  are  composed  mainly  of 
small  business  actually  increased  the 
number  of  people  they  employed.  Ac- 
cording to  the  President's  1982 
"Report  on  Small  Business,"  the  fi- 
nance, insurance,  and  real  estate  jobs 
increased  by  65.000  and  the  services 
sector  picked  up  528.000  new  Jobs. 
Even  though  business  bankruptcies  to- 
taled 65.807  in  1982.  there  were 
560.000  new  incorporations.  This  total 
is  Just  under  the  1981  record  of 
580,600.  These  numbers  are  the  "proof 


In  the  pudding"  that  small  business 
was  a  very  Important  buffer  during 
the  recession.  Without  small  business, 
the  unemplosmaent  situation  would 
have  been  much  worse. 

Many  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
litany  of  statistics  which  suggest  the 
importance  of  small  business  to  the 
economy.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the 
firms  in  operation  in  the  United  States 
have  fewer  than  20  employees.  Small 
business  accounts  for  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  private  sector  employ- 
ment. Small  business  generates  60  per- 
cent to  70  percent  of  all  new  private 
sector  Jobs.  Small  business  is  the 
source  of  40  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product.  Small  business  is  re- 
sponsible for  half  of  all  the  innova- 
tions and  new  technologies  in  this 
country.  I  could  go  on  and  on. 

The  point  I  would  like  to  make  is 
this.  Small  business  owners  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  dream.  In 
this  land  of  opportimity.  they  have 
discovered  situations  which  can  make 
them  successful.  They  have  utilized  aU 
their  skills  and  talents  in  that  situa- 
tion. During  the  working  day,  they  dis- 
play qualities  that  make  America 
greats-creativity,  hard  work,  and  a  de- 
termination to  succeed.  They  have  a 
sense  of  pride  in  their  accomplish- 
ments and  they  are  greatly  respected 
by  many  of  us. 

My  involvement  with  the  small  busi- 
ness commimity  during  my  25  years  in 
Congress  has  been  very  rewarding. 
The  change  in  your  importance  in  the 
economy  is  reflected  in  the  change  in 
your  status  in  Washington.  When  I 
first  joined  Congress,  small  business 
was  just  an  infant.  The  Small  Business 
Administration  was  only  5  years  old. 
The  House  of  Representatives  had  a 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 

Today,  to  t>orrow  a  popular  advertis- 
ing slogan,  "You've  come  a  long  way, 
baby."  Both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
have  Small  Business  Committees.  Last 
year  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  a  bill,  the 
Small  Business  Iimovation  and  Re- 
search Act  which  requires  10  Federal 
agencies  to  devote  a  certain  portion  of 
their  R&D  budgets  to  small  business- 
es. The  views  of  small  business  interest 
groups  are  not  only  Ustened  to  but  so- 
licited on  various  issues. 

The  future  holds  even  more  promise 
for  small  business.  The  SBA,  through 
its  Office  of  Advocacy,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  vocal  about  Federal 
policies  which  will  benefit  small  busi- 
ness. There  are  serious  discussions 
taking  place  to  include  a  small  busi- 
ness representative  on  the  Council  of 
Ek»nomic  Advisers  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

I  am  very  happy  I  have  been  able  to 
help  small  business  develop  into  such 
a  powerful  position  in  the  economy 
and  in  Washington.  I  am  very  anxious 
to  be  involved  with  small  business  in 
the  future.  I  salute  small  business  for 


yoiu-  past  accomplishments  and  wish 
them  the  best  of  luck  in  the  future.* 
*  Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
designated  the  week  of  May  8, 1983.  as 
"National  Small  Business  Week." 
During  the  observance  of  this  week,  it 
is  inu>ortant  that  we  reaffirm  our  com- 
mitment to  a  vital  force  in  America's 
economy— the  small  biisiness  men  and 
women  of  our  country. 

Before  I  discuss  the  state  of  small 
business  in  general.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportimity  to  recognize  one  individ- 
ual in  my  State  of  Utah.  Mr.  Steven  J. 
Uresk  of  Roosevelt,  Utah,  who  has 
been  singled  out  as  Utah's  small  busi- 
ness person  of  the  year.  Since  1964. 
awards  have  been  presented  to  small 
business  owners  whose  personal 
achievements  and  contributions  best 
exemplify  America's  entrepreneurial 
spirit.  Steven  J.  Uresk  has  demonstrat- 
ed this  spirit. 

Expanding  oil  businesses  had  cre- 
ated a  need  for  more  printing  facilities 
in  Utah's  Uintah  Basin  in  1979.  Steven 
Uresk  left  his  job  with  a  Roosevelt 
printing  firm  to  open  his  own  one-man 
shop  in  a  two-room  building.  With 
only  $8,500  borrowed  from  a  local 
bank.  Steve  piut;hased  paper  supplies 
and  remodeled  the  space  to  include  a 
darkroom,  a  pressroom,  a  paste-up 
desk,  and  an  office.  Business  was  good 
from  the  first  day  the  shop  opened. 
Within  its  first  2  years,  the  operation 
twice  outgrew  its  facilities,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  Steve  opened  a 
second  printing  shop  in  neighboring 
Vernal,  Utah.  The  company  now  em- 
plojrs  eight  and  is  equipped  with  high- 
quality  printing  equipment,  including 
a  Heidelberg  GTO  press,  the  only  one 
of  its  Idnd  in  the  area.  Steve  Uresk 
continues  to  assess  maiicet  potential  in 
the  Uintah  Basin.  Recently,  the  com- 
pany ventured  into  the  publishing 
business,  and  plans  are  now  underway 
for  further  expansion  in  this  area. 

The  contributions  of  Steve  Uresk 
and  the  many  other  small  business- 
men and  women  across  our  Nation 
demonstrates  American  ingenuity. 
Their  innovations  and  stamina  will 
continue  to  reshape  and  enhance  our 
lives. 

Today,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  join  my  colleagues  in  sa- 
luting and  honoring  not  only  Steven 
Uresk,  but  all  small  businessmen  and 
women  throughout  the  country  which 
symbolize  the  true  essence  of  America 
and  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Unfortunately,  the  private  sector's 
greatest  source  of  innovation  and  Job 
creation,  the  small  business,  has  been 
an  endangered  species.  It  does  not 
have  to  be  that  way.  We,  in  Congress, 
can  see  to  it  that  it  does  not. 

The  small  business  owner  plays  a 
crucial  role  in  our  national  economy. 
As  a  past  member  of  the  House  Small. 
Business  Committee  and.  as  a  smaU 
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businesBinan  myself.  I  am  very  aware 
of  the  contribution  the  11  million  busi- 
nesses make  to  ouir  economy  annually, 
both  in  terms  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct and  private  sector  employment. 

Unfortunate,  the  small  business- 
men and  women  of  America,  the  back- 
bone of  the  economy,  are  being  suffo- 
cated under  the  weight  of  Federal 
laws,  restrictions,  regulations,  and  pro- 
hibitions which  have  dried  up  the  ven- 
ture ci^iital  they  so  desperately  need. 
Clearly,  the  nightmare  of  the  past  sev- 
eral years  must  cease.  But  for  this  to 
happen,  the  bureaucrats  in  Washing- 
ton, both  in  the  executive  and  the  leg- 
islative branch,  must  wake  up. 

The  essential  parts  of  an  economic 
policy  to  assist  the  small  business  are 
in  place.  The  need  to  have  programs 
designed  to  assure  imrestricted  access 
by  everyone  to  economic  resources  and 
markets  must  foUow.  An  effective 
mechanism  for  achieving  regulatory 
reform  has  been  established.  A  policy 
of  stable,  moderate,  monetary  re- 
straint must  be  followed.  A  fiscal 
policy  calling  for  budgetary  restraint 
coupled  with  important  new  tax  incen- 
tives for  work,  saving,  and  investment 
has  been  put  into  practice.  It  must  not 
be  tampered  with.  The  problems  of  in- 
flation, high  interest  rates,  access  to 
capital  and  regulation  to  research  and 
development,  export  and  equal  busi- 
ness opportunities  must  be  faced  by 
the  Congress.  The  history  of  "throw- 
ing Federal  dollars"  at  these  problems 
has  not  been  effective.  Business  fail- 
ure rates  are  devastating. 

More  then  160  owners  and  managers 
of  small  businesses  Joined  with  ac- 
countants, attorneys,  and  Government 
officials  in  Washington.  D.C.,  at  the 
end  of  1982  for  the  Small  Business 
Capital  Formation  Fonun.  They  dis- 
cussed and  clarified  issues  pertaining 
to  capital  formation  by  small  business- 
es. In  general,  the  participants  con- 
fronted issues  in  four  general  areas: 

One,  access  to  investors. 

Two,  securities  regulations. 

Three,  taxation,  and 

Pour,  credit. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  sessions, 
the  conference  adopted  38  proposals, 
some  of  which  included: 

Tax  credits  for  investments  in  small 
business,  deferral  of  capital  gains  tax 
for  funds  reinvested  in  small  business, 
one-time  capital  gains  tax  exclusion  on 
disposition  of  a  business  on  elderly 
business  owners,  safe  harbor  for  small 
business  on  proposed  IRS  debt  to 
equity  regulations,  and  reinstatement 
of  the  Jobs  tax  credit: 

Creation  of  a  new  type  of  security,  a 
small  business  participating  security, 
and  changes  in  the  SBIC  program  and 
ERISA  laws; 

An  increased  exemption  of  small  se- 
curity offerings  from  filing  and  report- 
ing requirements,  introduction  of  sub- 
stantial good  faith  compliance  to  ex- 
emptive  regulations  and  adoption  by 


States  of  uniform  Federal  exemptions; 
and 

Liberalization  of  the  SBA  loan  pro- 
gram and  establishment  of  an  SBA  re- 
volving loan  agreement. 

The  message  from  the  small  busi- 
ness forum  was  clear  Incentives  for 
small  business  capital  formation  are 
needed  and  attainable. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  look  at  what 
has  contributed  to  the  present  state  of 
affairs  for  the  smaU  businessperson. 

One  reason  is  the  combination  of 
long-term  inflation  with  growingly  ex- 
cessive Government  generated  paper- 
work and  regulation,  which  have  in- 
creased the  cost  of  doing  business  to  a 
degree  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  small- 
er firm  to  absorb  the  additional  finan- 
cial burden.  The  97th  Congress  was 
successful  in  passing  the  paperwork 
reduction  bill  and  it  is  a  start  but  is 
only  a  start  in  the  sea  of  redtape 
facing  the  young  entrepreneur. 

Then,  of  course,  the  obvious  reasons: 
The  high  interest  rates  experienced  in 
1982  was  the  straw  that  broke  the 
back  of  the  small  businessman.  While 
we  have  a  better  interest  rate  figxu'e 
facing  borrowers  at  this  time,  as  a 
result  of  a  successful  economic  recov- 
ery program,  we  must  not  forget  the 
ills  of  excessive  Federal  spending  that 
brought  up  those  rates. 

Under  the  economic  proposals  of  the 
past  2  years,  inflation  has  been 
knocked  flat.  In  January  1981  personal 
savings  hit  an  all-time  low  of  5.4  per- 
cent. It  climbed  to  nearly  7  percent  in 
October,  even  more  last  month.  Every 
percentage  point  increase  in  the  sav- 
ings rate  adds  about  $22  billion  to  the 
lending  pool,  making  more  money 
available  for  loans,  and  ultimately, 
making  interest  rates  fall.  We  are  not 
only  toeing  the  line  on  inflation,  we 
are  building  our  saving  at  the  same 
time,  to  a  level  where  we  are  nearly 
saving  as  much  as  our  major  competi- 
tors, the  Germans  and  the  Japanese. 
This  is  important  to  the  small  busi- 
nessman. 

We  need  to  stick  behind  the  econom- 
ic strategies  of  the  past  2  years  to 
allow  better  interest  rates  and  less  reg- 
ulations. 

Bankruptcies  and  business  failures 
rose  from  1979  to  1982:  almost  30  per- 
cent. But.  if  you  look  at  the  figures, 
the  statistics  reveal  even  more: 

Data  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  indicated  that  the  largest 
niunber  of  recorded  partnership  disso- 
lutions—cases where  businesses  simply 
quit  or  the  owners  retired— were  in 
fields  dominated  by  smaU  firms.  The 
heaviest  toll  has  been  on  the  construc- 
tion industries. 

For  the  past  several  years,  the  small- 
er the  firm,  the  less  its  chances  for 
survival.  A  business  with  21  to  50  em- 
ployees had  a  54  percent  likelihood  of 
surviving  4  years;  but  a  firm  of  20  em- 
ployees or  less  had  only  a  30  percent 
chance  of  sxu-viving  that  long.  Ironical- 


ly, the  survivors  among  these  smaller 
firms  are  the  ones  that  create  the 
most  Jobs. 

So,  today  it  is  important  that  we 
remind  the  Congress,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  all  Americans  of  the  im- 
portance of  small  business  to  our  econ- 
omy and  to  the  fact  that  they  need 
our  help.  Small  business  employs  47 
percent  of  the  Nation's  nongovern- 
ment work  force;  small  business  cre- 
ates 86  percent  of  all  new  private 
sector  Jobs;  in  fact  75  percent  of  those 
new  smaU  business  Jobs  are  provided 
by  firms  less  than  5  years  old;  and 
small  business  accounts  for  80  percent 
of  new  Jobs  for  black  Americans. 

In  fact,  minority  enterprises  are  pre- 
dominately small  business,  as  are 
those  owned  by  women.  It  is  fair  to 
say  that  smaU  business  offers  the  best 
opportunity  for  all  Americans — regard- 
less of  race,  color,  or  sex— for  a  mean- 
ingful share  in  the  American  dream  of 
successful  self-sufficiency. 

Small  business'  returns  to  the  econo- 
my are  measiurable  in  other  ways  as 
well.  For  example,  small  firms  provide 
twice  as  many  innovations  per  employ- 
ee as  larger  firms. 

What  can  we  do,  as  representatives 
of  these  small  businesses,  to  help  the 
young  company  hang  on? 

We  can  broaden  the  tax  base,  tap 
the  most  innovative  segment  of  our 
economy  and  harness  the  Nation's 
best  Job  creating  machinery. 

While  it  is  easy  for  us  to  stand  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  repeat 
the  rhetoric  of  praise  for  the  small 
businessman,  and  state  what  we  ought 
to  do,  it  takes  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  Members  of  this  august  body  to 
carry  out  his  ought  to  do.  By  a  willing- 
ness of  the  U.S.  Congress  to— in  the 
words  of  President  Reagan— "confront 
uncertainty  with  creativity  and  deter- 
mination to  succeed,"  the  same  atti- 
tude which  encourages  our  entrepre- 
neurs. Congress  can  enact  laws  to  en- 
courage the  formation  and  success  of 
small  businesses.  Then,  and  only  then, 
can  America  insure  its  economic  stand- 
ing in  the  world. 

Small  businesses  are  being  helped 
today  by  the  mending  economy.  Since 
1979  the  outlook  for  increasing  em- 
ployees and  inventories  has  been 
dismal.  But  during  the  past  2  months 
the  National  Small  Business  Associa- 
tion (NSB)  in  a  cross-country  poll  indi- 
cates optimism.  And  the  President  of 
the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business  (NFIB),  Mr.  Wilson 
Johnson,  directly  relates  this  opti- 
mism to  economic  growth.  Positive 
economic  indicators,  says  Johnson, 
mean  "small  business  owners  •  •  •  are 
now  ready  to  put  their  money  where 
their  hopes  are."  There  has  been  a 
substantial  jump  in  investment  activi- 
ties for  inventories,  plants,  and  equip- 
ment. And  since  small  firms  still  have 
lean  inventories,  new  sales  will  result 


In  almost  immediate  orders  to  facto- 
ries and  suppliers.  These  mean  new 
Jobs.  In  fact,  14  percent  of  small  busi- 
ness owners  state  they  plan  to  Increase 
employment  in  the  next  3  months. 

But  small  businesses  need  our  help. 
They  need  two  things  desperately. 
First,  sufficient  start-up  capital  to  get 
into  the  business.  Then,  they  need  eco- 
nomic stability  and  low  interest  rates 
so  they  can  generate  the  capital  to 
stay  in  business,  and  perhaps  even  to 
expand. 

Small  businesses  do  not  usually  gen- 
erate the  internal  capital  necessary  to 
sustain  them  even  after  they  are  oper- 
ating during  extended  inflationary  pe- 
riods. The  central  reality  of  economic 
life  for  small  business  is  that  they  rely 
almost  exclusively  on  debt  capital,  bor- 
rowed money.  In  fact,  about  98  per- 
cent of  the  new  capital  needs  of  small 
business  are  met  by  borrowing. 

The  mercy  of  the  marketplace,  nor 
increasing  grants  and  loans  (all  with 
Federal  strings  attached)  have  solved 
the  financial  problems  facing  new 
business. 

First,  the  marketplace  is  distorted. 
With  the  enormous  spending  pro- 
grams of  the  past  years,  tax  laws  have 
been  distorted  that  actually  encourage 
investors  to  put  their  money  into  safe 
unproductive  tax  shelters  that  create 
few— or  even  no— new  Jobs  and  often 
produce  few— or  even  no— new  goods. 
The  Federal  Govenunent  has  used 
bracket  creep,  by  pushing  and  pushing 
taxpayers  into  higher  and  higher  tax 
brackets  by  inflation  to  create  new 
revenues  to  further  spend,  spend, 
spend.  This  must  stop  and  we  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  can  stop  it  now— and 
stop  it  in  an  effort  to  aid  not  only  the 
taxpayers  in  general,  but  the  small 
businessman  and  the  farmer — our 
backbone. 

First,  less  taxes.  The  facts  are  now 
in.  The  revenues  received  from  the 
first  decrease  in  taxes  have  exhibited 
greater  revenues  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury—by reducing  the  highest  tax 
bracket  from  70  to  50  percent,  inves- 
tors are  putting  their  money  into  Jobs 
and  taxable  interests— not  tax  shel- 
ters. The  fact  is,  if  we  really  want  to 
stimulate  the  Job  market,  and  contin- 
ue to  receive  revenues  into  the  Treas- 
ury—we should  slash  taxes  even  more. 
The  House  Budget  Committee,  in 
their  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984.  sug- 
gested a  repeal  of  the  third  year  tax 
cut.  This  would  only  prove  further 
harmful  to  the  middle-income  taxpay- 
er—the small  businessman  and 
woman.  We  caimot  take  away  the  July 
1983  tax  reduction. 

Further,  the  talk  aroimd  town  has 
been  to  eliminate  indexing  which  was 
passed  in  TEFRA,  the  Tax  Equity  and 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982.  This, 
too,  will  be  harmful  to  the  small  busi- 
nessman. Indexing  must  be  main- 
tained if  we  are  to  put  a  cap  on  the  in- 
creasing tax  burdens  being  placed  on 


our  small  bxisinesses.  Investment  is  es- 
sential to  their  survival.  Drying  out 
this  investment  potential  is  disastrous. 
What  about  grants  and  loans?  A  loss 
rate  of  38  percent  on  SBA  loans  is  not 
a  wise  investment  of  American  taxpay- 
er dollars.  Guaranteed  loans  are  still 
not  the  best  avenue  for  the  small  busi- 
nessman as  they  are  simply  slightly 
over  prime  rate. 

I,  along  with  several  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  believe  in  an  al- 
ternative. 

This  alternative  does  not  tinker  with 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy,  and  does 
not  abandon  the  tax  cuts— especially 
since  the  great  percentage  of  small 
businessmen  who  file  Individual  tax 
returns  have  already  figured  those 
cuts  into  their  economic  plans.  In- 
stead, we  want  to  give  the  small  busi- 
ness the  tools  to  work  around  the  high 
interest  rates,  and  use  a  Federal-pri- 
vate sector  partnership  as  the  engine 
to  make  the  business  go. 

Joined  by  over  30  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mem- 
bers from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
in  an  effort  to  create  a  small  business 
participating  loan  program,  I  have  in- 
troduced H.R.  1902.  Tailored  specifi- 
cally to  attrsujt  investment  capital  to 
productive  small  firms,  and  away  from 
dead-end  tax  shelters,  it  involves  no 
Federal  money  whatsoever.  Instead,  it 
provides  a  package  of  tax  incentives, 
beginning  with  a  modest  investment 
tax  credit  and  combines  that  with  fa- 
vorable tax  treatment  on  the  partici- 
pating earnings  of  the  lender. 

For  example,  if  you  own  a  small 
business,  you  can  approach  a  lender 
for  a  loan  of  $100,000.  H.R.  1902  would 
allow  the  lender  to  charge  as  little  as  6 
percent  simple  interest,  plus  a  percent- 
age of  the  profits  that  would  be  nego- 
tiated with  the  lender,  for  a  number  of 
years  on  which  you  both  agree. 

The  lender  would  receive  a  $20,000 
tax  credit— $30,000  if  you  are  a  minori- 
ty or  disadvantaged  firm.  The  interest 
would  be  taxed  as  ordinary  income, 
but  the  share  of  the  profits  would  re- 
ceive preferential  long-term  capital 
gains  tax  treatment.  Your  interest 
payments  would  be  deductible  as  the 
cost  of  doing  business.  And.  since  it  is 
a  loan,  not  a  security,  there  would  be 
no,  I  repeat,  no  Government  redtape. 
You,  the  owner,  and  the  lender  would 
simply  work  out  the  best  mutually 
agreeable  terms. 

But,  here  is  the  key  element:  Al- 
though you  give  up  no  ownership  in 
the  business,  the  lender's  share  of 
your  profits  means  his  or  her  success 
is  dependent  on  your  success.  So,  the 
lender  has  a  vested  Interest  in  giving 
you  the  benefit  of  any  business  exper- 
tise he  or  she  possesses.  That  element 
of  vested  interest  is  present  in  all  of 
these  necessary  programs.  The  private 
sector  participation  will  guarantee 
that  someone  is  working  at  all  times  to 
make  the  investment  a  good  invest- 


ment, one  in  which  the  small  business 
succeeds.  And.  in  protecting  himself, 
the  private  investor  protects  the  tax- 
payers' interest  as  well. 

Legislative  initiatives  have  also  been 
proposed  to  provide  greater  regulatory 
relief  to  small  business.  I  am  pleased 
to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  Rulemaking 
Reform  Act,  a  legislative  veto  meas- 
ure. This  provides  Congress  with  a 
mechanism  to  tell  Federal  regiilators, 
the  fourth  branch  of  the  Government 
when  they  have  gone  too  far. 

Small  business  has  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  our  national  economy 
throughout  oiu-  history.  They  deserve 
the  best  efforts  of  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. We  must  pledge,  together, 
to  do  no  less. 

We  as  legislators  must  insure  a 
fighting  chance  of  insuring  that  our 
small  businesses  will  not  become  the 
innocent  casualties  of  a  battle  to 
rescue  this  Nation  from  the  reckless 
and  shortsighted  fiscal,  monetary,  and 
bureaucratic  excesses  of  the  past.  Let 
us  not  let  this  opportunity  slip  away. 

Small  business  people  in  Utah  tell 
me  that  they  are  fighting  for  their 
lives.  If  we  are  to  have  a  small  busi- 
ness sector  of  the  economy  capable  of 
generating  the  Jobs  that  we  must 
have,  we  must  have  a  national  policy 
that  fosters  the  formation  and  growth 
of  small  businesses.  Unfortunately, 
this  policy  has  not  been  given  a  priori- 

As  we  observe  this  week.  May  8,  as 
National  Small  Business  Week,  let  us 
recognize  the  necessity  of  this  priority. 
For  all  the  importance  that  small  busi- 
ness contributes  to  our  national  econo- 
my, they  should  not  get  the  short  end 
of  the  stick.  Small  Business  Week  is  an 
appropriate  recognition  of  the  impor- 
tance of  small  business.  But  what 
small  business  needs  is  not  a  week  of 
flowery  sp>eeches  and  nice  ceremonies 
but  a  genuine  policy  that  incorporates 
small  business  into  the  decisionmaking 
process  and  genuinely  gives  small  busi- 
ness the  clout  it  deserves.  Surely  the 
job  creator,  innovator,  melting  pot,  ex- 
porter, competition  provider,  and  risk 
taker  of  America  is  entitled  to  no 
less.* 

•  Mr.  HILER.  Madam  Speaker,  I  first 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Mitchell,  and  our  ranlting 
Republican  member.  Mr.  McDaoe,  for 
their  leadership  in  arranging  for  this 
opportunity  to  honor  our  Nation's 
small  business.  By  providing  small 
business  its  own  standing  committee  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate,  we  have 
clearly  indicated  our  support  for  an  in- 
terest in  the  most  entrepreneurial  part 
of  our  Nation's  economy. 

It  is  a  special  honor  for  me  personal- 
ly to  serve  on  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, especially  as  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Subcommittee  for 
Energy,     Environment     and     Safety 
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Issues  Affecting  Small  Business.  My 
own  small  business  background  in  the 
foundry  industry  has  helped  me  to  un- 
derstand many  of  the  issues  which  are 
important  to  small  biisiness,  including 
natural  gas  deregulation,  taxes,  inter- 
est rates.  Government  spending,  and 
overregulation. 

Madam  %>eaker.  while  most  of  us  in 
these  Chambers  today  realize  that  eco- 
nonlc  recovery  is  now  underway,  one 
that  is  long  overdue.  I  do  not  believe 
enough  of  us  appreciate  Just  who  is 
leading  us  out  of  the  recession.  It  is 
small  business.  We  read  daily  of  the 
dramatic  increase  in  hotising  starts. 
Tliey  were  up  75  percent  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  compared  to  last 
year.  What  we  do  not  see  in  those 
numbers  alone  are  the  thousands  of 
homebuflders.  realtors,  and  others 
who.  through  their  hard  work,  dedica- 
tion, perseverance,  and  belt  tightening 
during  this  difficult  recession,  have 
helped  poise  our  economy  for  a 
healthy  recovery. 

We  have  heard  recently  that  auto- 
mobile sales  are  up  32  percent  from 
last  year.  What  we  do  not  hear  often 
enough  is  how  the  initiative  of  auto- 
mobile dealers  are  bringing  consimiers 
back  into  their  showrooms.  Their  con- 
fldence  in  their  products  and  our  Na- 
tion's economic  future  have  helped 
renew  consumer  confidence,  the  heart 
of  our  economic  recovery. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  am  very  honored 
to  represent  a  region  of  this  Nation, 
northern  Indiana,  that  has  a  rich 
small  business  heritage.  Northern  In- 
diana, as  with  nearly  every  other  part 
of  this  country,  relies  on  small  busi- 
ness as  the  backbone  of  the  area  econ- 
omy. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  report 
that  our  economic  recovery  is  becom- 
ing particularly  evident  in  northern 
Indiana.  Only  3  years  ago,  Madam 
Speaker.  Elkhart  County,  Ind.,  the 
home  of  the  manufactured  housing 
and  recreational  vehicle  industry  na- 
tionally, was  suifering  through  a  very 
deep  recession.  High  interest  rates  and 
questionable  energy  supplies  and 
prices  had  put  a  damper  on  this  indus- 
try. Unemployment  there  in  1980 
reached  15.7  percent.  Well,  that  indus- 
try, which  is  largely  comprised  of 
small  businesses,  is  now  booming.  Un- 
employment in  Elkhart  County  in 
March  plummeted  to  7.7  percent,  less 
than  one-half  what  it  was  only  3  years 
ago.  While  that  is  still  too  high,  Elk- 
hart County  is  now  in  a  position  to 
become  a  major  center  of  economic  ac- 
tivity in  the  Hoosier  State. 

Here  are  some  of  the  signs  of  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  that  industry: 

Coachman  Industries,  a  major  man- 
ufacturer of  recreational  vehicles,  had 
to  go  before  the  news  media  in  its 
effort  to  fiU  Jobs.  Already,  the  recre- 
ational vehicle  industry  has  almost  ex- 
hausted its  supply  of  1983  models.  RV 
retailers    are    reporting    exceptional 


sales,  and  RV  components  suppliers, 
which  include  air-conditioners,  chassis 
frames,  wood  products,  and  other  In- 
dustries, are  reporting  booms  of  their 
own. 

Fairmont  Homes,  a  major  manufac- 
tured-home  supplier  in  Nappanee, 
Ind.,  has  announced  plans  for  a  new 
million-dollar  plant.  They  also  partici- 
pated with  other  leaders  in  this  indus- 
try in  a  national  demonstration 
project  near  Elkhart  featuring  many 
manufactured  homes  that  clearly 
meet  today's  and  tomorrow's  demand 
for  comfortable,  well-constructed,  and 
affordable  homes.  I  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  visit  demonstration  sites  last 
year  and  am  very  impressed  with  their 
innovations. 

In  the  South  Bend-Mishawaka  area 
of  the  district  I  represent,  several 
small  businesses  are  reporting  im- 
proved economic  climates,  including 
Nyloncraft  Industries,  which  late  next 
month  is  featuring  an  open  house  in 
celebration  of  their  expansion.  Nylon- 
craft  is  one  of  the  leading  pioneers  in 
the  plastics  industry,  particularly  with 
injection  molding. 

One  example  of  a  new  small  business 
that  has  the  promise  of  becoming  a 
big  business  in  northern  Indiana  is 
Geri-Wear,  which  specializes  in  provid- 
ing clothing  to  wheelchair  patients, 
particularly  senior  citizens.  I  am  very 
impressed  with  the  foimder  and  presi- 
dent of  this  growing  South  Bend  com- 
pany, Mrs.  Virginia  Voll,  and  deeply 
admire  her  compassion  and  ingenuity. 

Another  company  which  has  north- 
em  Indiana  buzzing  is  the  Avanti 
Corp.,  manufacturer  of  the  vehicle  by 
the  same  name.  It  is  clearly  America's 
best  built  car,  and  its  new  owner,  Mr. 
Stephen  Blake  of  Washington,  D.C., 
has  ambitious  plans  for  this  small 
South  Bend  company.  The  Avanti 
symbolizes  the  great  pride  Hoosiers 
have  traditionally  taken  in  their  work. 
Until  recently,  only  200  or  so  hand- 
crafted Avanti's  were  made  each  year. 

I  can  go  on  and  on. 

Once  our  economic  recovery  has 
been  in  full  swing  for  awhile,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  doubt  that  people 
will  turn  toward  northern  Indiana  for 
proof  positive  that  small  business  is 
the  backbone  of  a  healthy  and  pros- 
perous economy.  The  optimism  I  have 
expressed  today  Is  a  small  reflection  of 
attitudes  throughout  the  Third  Dis- 
trict which  I  represent  in  this  Con- 
gress. 

But  while  optimism  is  growing  about 
our  economy,  it  is  imperative  that  the 
concerns  and  opinions  of  small  busi- 
nesses be  considered  seriously.  While 
we  talk  of  high  interest  rates  and  how 
to  bring  them  down,  it  Is  small  busi- 
ness that  suffers  most.  While  we  com- 
plain of  high  deficits,  it  is  small  busi- 
ness that  must  bear  the  brunt  of  our 
inability  to  control  spending.  While 
many  of  my  colleagues  here  talk  of 
raising  taxes  to  balance  the  budget,  it 


is  smaU  business  who  must  largely  foot 
the  bill  for  our  extravagance.  While 
we  praise  and  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  small  business  for  its  role  in 
our  Nation's  economy,  is  it  not  even 
more  important  that  we  f  oUow  up  our 
deeds  with  action?  To  give  our  words 
of  praise  the  meaning  they  deserve,  we 
must  do  those  things  which  help,  not 
hinder  small  business.  And  that  does 
not  include  extravagant  spending  poli- 
cies, raising  taxes,  and  increasing  an 
already-high  regulatory  burden. 

Madam  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  only 
fitting  that  we  emulate  the  courage, 
the  initiative,  the  resourcefulness,  the 
efficiency,  and  the  commonsense  that 
our  small  business  men  and  women 
possess  and  must  exercise  every  day. 
They  do  not  call  for  more  Federal 
spending.  They  do  not  clamor  for 
more  costly  regulations.  They  certain- 
ly have  not  asked  me  to  raise  their 
taxes.  Like  most  Americans,  they  too 
want  more  Jobs.  After  aU,  small  busi- 
ness is  the  No.  1  Job  creator  in  our 
Nation.  What  they  want  from  us  is 
what  they  must  do  each  and  every 
day,  to  make  the  tough  decisions  nec- 
essary to  get  our  Federal  Government 
back  into  sound  fiscal  shape,  to  make 
it  more  responsive,  to  make  it  more  ef- 
ficient, to  insure  an  honest  day's  work 
for  an  honest  day's  pay,  and  to  run 
the  Government  like  they  ran  their 
own  businesses.  Unfortunately. 
Madam  Speaker,  if  small  businesses 
were  run  like  we  run  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, there  would  be  no  small  busi- 
nesses. Therein  lies  the  challenge  that 
Small  Business  Week  1983  provides. 

My  thanks  again  to  Chairman 
MrrcHELL  and  my  good  friend,  Mr. 
McDade.  for  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  Nation's  smaU  business- 
es.* 

•  Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
am  delighted  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  Join  in  the  commemoration  of  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Week. 

There  is  no  segment  of  our  economy 
more  important  than  our  small  busi- 
ness men  and  women. 

Not  only  do  they  represent  the  back- 
bone of  our  economy,  but  it  is  to  these 
small  business  men  and  women  that 
we  must  look  if  we  are  to  solve  our 
country's  unemployment  woes. 

The  Fortune  500  companies,  as  vital 
as  they  are  to  oiu-  Nation's  economy, 
are  not  going  to  provide  the  new  Jobs 
necessary  to  bring  the  unemployment 
rate  down.  And  they  are  not  going  to 
create  the  Jobs  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  future  generations. 

Let  us  face  it,  our  Nation's  automo- 
bile factories  and  steel  mills  are  never 
going  to  employ  as  many  men  and 
women  as  they  once  did.  They  are 
being  forced  to  go  heavily  into  auto- 
mation in  order  to  compete  with  for- 
eign producers. 

So  the  new  jobs  this  country  needs — 
and  needs  desperately  in  some  areas- 


are  going  to  have  to  come  from  small 
business.  They  are  going  to  have  to 
c(»ne  from  the  existing  businesses 
which  expand  their  work  force  from 
10  to  20  or  10  to  50. 

They  are  going  to  have  to  come  from 
the  man  or  woman  with  a  new  idea,  a 
new  concept,  who  has  the  courage  and 
the  determination  to  go  into  business 
for  himself. 

These  individuals  are  out  there. 
What  they  need  is  encouragement. 

What  they  need  is  a  climate  in 
which  they  can  prosper. 
And  that  is  the  Job  of  Congress. 
All  too  often,  in  the  past,  the  laws 
we  passed  and  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions sparked  by  those  laws  have 
served  to  place  virtually  unbearable 
burdens  on  small  businesses.  In  effect, 
we  have  done  a  great  deal  to  discour- 
age small  business  and  the  creativity 
and  entreprenurlal  spirit  it  represents. 
Recently,  however,  the  climate  has 
Improved.  Many  of  the  actions  of  the 
97th  Congress  eased  the  burden  on 
small  business.  Not  enough;  but  at 
least,  it  was  a  start. 

So,  as  we  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives take  this  time  to  commemorate 
National  Small  Business  Week  and 
honor  the  men  and  women  who  are 
our  small  businesses,  I  hope  we  will 
also  dedicate  ourselves  to  creating  the 
kind  of  climate  in  which  they  can 
grow,  prosper,  and  flourish. 

That  is  why  I  wanted  to  serve  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
to  help  bring  about  that  climate. 

As  a  former  smaU  businessman 
myself.  I  know  all  too  well  Just  how 
onerous  some  of  the  demands  placed 
on  business  by  this  Government  can 
be. 

And  I  know  how  difficult  it  can  be 
meeting  a  payroll 

But.  I  also  know  that  if  we  in  the 
Congress  will  create  the  right  climate, 
the  entrepreneurial  spirit  which  made 
this  country  what  it  is  today  will  once 
again  come  to  fore. 

And  when  it  does,  we  will  see  a  na- 
tional economic  vitality  immatched  by 
anything  we  have  seen  in  recent  years. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  water  the 
ground  in  which  small  business  takes 
root,  and  help  the  entrepreneur  learn 
to  tend  the  crop. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
be  sponsoring  a  small  business  confer- 
ence in  the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Florida  next  month. 

The  conference,  entitled  "For  the 
Nation's  Future— Helping  Small  Busi- 
ness Succeed,"  wiU  be  held  June  25  at 
Clearwater  Beach.  And  I  am  hopeful 
we  can  provide  the  kind  of  assistance 
and  expertise  which  will  enable  the 
small  business  men  and  women  of  the 
area  to  prosper  and  flourish.* 
•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Madam  Speaker,  in 
official  recognition  of  National  Small 
Business  Week,  I  find  it  fitting  to  re- 
flect upon  the  unique  contributions  of 
America's  small  businesses  to  our  Na- 


tion's economy  and  the  lives  of  each 
and  every  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
The  efforts  of  small  business  firms  in 
the  marketplace  are  integral  to  the 
Nation's  econcmilc  growth.  Small  busi- 
nesses are  on  the  cutting  edge  of  re- 
covery, leading  the  way  in  Job  cre- 
ation, product  Innovation,  and  expan- 
sion through  new  sources  of  venture 
capital  as  our  economy  emerges  from 
the  depths  of  inactivity  and  decline. 

To  drive  home  the  importance  of 
small  business  in  the  fabric  of  our 
economy,  I  would  point  out.  Madam 
Speaker,  that  over  97  percent  of  all 
nonf  arm  businesses  are  small  business- 
es under  U.S.  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration guidelines.  By  their  sheer  num- 
bers it  should  be  evident  that  small 
businesses  operate  and  bolster  every 
facet  of  our  national  economy.  In  addi- 
tion to  being  a  central  part  of  our  na- 
tional economy.  America's  entrepre- 
neurs are  among  the  most  dynamic 
and  innovative  of  our  business  leaders. 
Recently,  when  so  many  sectors  of  our 
economy  were  suffering  from  high  un- 
emplojrment  and  cutbacks  in  produc- 
tion capacity,  small  businesses  were 
cautiously  expanding.  Between  1979 
and  1981  approximately  2.8  million 
Jobs  were  added  to  U.S.  industries. 
Small  firms  with  500  or  fewer  employ- 
ees accounted  for  60  percent  of  the  in- 
crease. Most  recently,  in  1982,  there 
were  approximately  560,000  new  busi- 
nesses incorporated  in  the  United 
States,  almost  all  of  which  were  small 
firms. 

The  men  and  women  in  small  busi- 
ness have  also  been  leaders  in  bringing 
product  and  process  innovation  to  the 
marketplace.  The  aerosol  can,  air-con- 
ditioning, outboard  engines,  pacemak- 
ers, precast  concrete,  and  the  zipper 
are  Just  a  few  of  the  mjrriad  of  revolu- 
tionary concepts  brought  from  draw- 
ing boards  to  the  market  by  small 
businesses  in  the  20th  century.  The 
prospects  for  continued  economic  con- 
tributions from  small  businesses  are 
promising.  The  advent  of  programs 
like  the  small  business  innovation  de- 
velopment program,  which  channels 
Federal  research  and  development 
funds  into  small  hi-tech  firms,  will  re- 
inforce the  historical  vitality  of  small 
business  Innovation.  In  addition,  pri- 
vate venture  capital  fimds  now  have  a 
pool  of  about  $7  billion  which  is  avail- 
able to  new  and  growing  small  firms. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  saluting  America's  entre- 
preneurs and  small  business  owners. 
These  men  and  women  embody  the 
American  pioneer  spirit  in  facing  un- 
certain markets  with  their  undaimted 
determination  to  succeed.  During  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Week,  May  8-14. 
let  us  pause  to  reflect  on  the  accom- 
plishments of  small  business  in  Amer- 
ica and  applaud  those  who  have 
helped  to  make  our  country  great. 
Therefore.  Madam  Speaker,  I  heartily 


endorse  the  special  order  to  honor  the 
small  businesses  of  our  country.* 
•  Mrs.  JOHNSON.  Madam  Speaker, 
May  8-14, 1983,  has  been  designated  as 
"National  Small  Business  We^." 
Along  with  my  colleagues,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  pause  and  recognize  the  tre- 
mendous contribution  of  small  busi- 
ness and  small  business  people  to  our 
Nation. 

Our  country  owes  a  great  debt  to  the 
men  and  women  of  our  small  business  . 
community.  Small  businesses  today 
produce  close  to  40  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  and  employ  50 
percent  of  the  nongovernment  labor 
force.  In  this  country,  two  out  of  three 
new  Jobs  are  created  by  small  business 
and  small  businesses  produce  twice  as 
many  innovations  per  employee  as  do 
larger  firms. 

I  would  also  like  to  recognize  the  key 
role  that  small  business  has  played  in 
providing  economic  opportuinities  for 
women.  Today,  firms  owned  by  women 
account  for  7.1  percent  of  all  small 
businesses.  This  is  a  30-percent  in- 
crease since  1977. 

The  small  biisiness  sector  remains 
the  most  dynamic,  competitive,  and 
productive  sector  of  today's  economy. 
Their  contributions  to  our  society  are 
far  greater  than  their  numbers  or  size 
would  Judicate.  Small  business  is  no 
small  matter  as  far  as  America  is  con- 
cerned. 

During  National  Small  Business 
Week  we  acknowledge  that  perhaps  no 
other  group  has  done  so  much  to  make 
our  country  prosper.  The  contribu- 
tions of  small  business  to  the  U.S. 
economy  in  terms  of  new  Jobs  created, 
initiation  of  innovative  new  products 
and  services,  and  opportunities  provid- 
ed for  people  with  initiative,  imagina- 
tion, and  grit  is  very  impressive  and  at 
the  heart  of  our  promise  as  a  nation.* 
*  litr.  MONTGOMERY.  Madam 
Speaker,  as  you  know,  the  President 
has  designated  the  week  of  May  8  as 
"National  SmaU  Business  Week."  I 
want  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in 
honoring  the  great  contributions  the 
owners  and  employees  of  these  busi-  ■ 
nesses  have  made  to  our  Nation's 
progress. 

Statistics  from  the  Department  of 
Labor  for  1981  show  for  my  State  of 
Mississippi  that  about  31  percent  of 
the  work  force  was  part  of  a  business 
with  less  than  20  employees.  Another 
30  percent  worked  in  a  small  business 
which  employs  between  20  and  99  per- 
sons. As  you  can  see,  the  impact  small 
businesses  have  on  our  State  is  very 
vital  to  the  economy. 

I  believe  the  economic  recovery  has 
begun  and  I  hope  that  we  in  Congress 
will  be  careful  to  take  action  that  will 
spur  that  recovery  and  aid  the  small 
business  men  and  women  hit  so  hard 
by  the  recession.  Also,  we  should  look 
closely  for  ways  to  ease  the  regulatory 
burdens  which  have  hampered  the  full 
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<q9er&tlon8  of  many  of  these  businesses 
In  the  past 

A  proBperous  small  business  environ- 
ment Is  important  to  the  continued 
progress  of  our  Nation  and  I  hope  we 
will  work  toward  this  goal  here  in  Con- 
gress.* 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Madam  Speak- 
er. Small  Business  Week,  1983,  pro- 
vides a  fitting  opportimlty  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  small  business  owners  and  entrepre- 
neurs across  the  United  States  whose 
creative  ambitions  and  individual  en- 
terprises make  such  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  vitality  of  our 
American  economy.  Since  the  earliest 
colonial  times  our  Nation  has  relied  on 
individuals,  competing  in  a  free  and 
open  marketplace,  for  the  goods  and 
services  necessary  to  sustain  a  growing 
economy.  The  challenges  created  by 
this  competition,  and  the  innovative 
spirit  it  has  fostered,  have  resulted  in 
a  degree  of  prosperity  unmatched  by 
any  other  nation  and  a  record  of  ac- 
complishment which  is  truly  worthy 
of  praise. 

It  is  the  legacy  of  this  Innovative 
qjirit  which  places  American  small 
businesses  on  the  threshold  of  even 
greater  accomplishment  as  we  face  the 
challenges  of  tomorrow.  It  is  within 
this  community  that  the  most  dynam- 
ic innovations  and  developments  are 
being  generated,  creating  new  jobs  for 
our  citizens  and  new  technologies  to 
meet  changing  needs. 

Madam  Speaker,  this  spirit  of  ac- 
complishment is  exemplified  by  the  in- 
dividuals receiving  the  Small  Business 
Person  of  the  Year  Awards  for  1983. 
These  individuals  have  demonstrated 
outstanding  ability  as  they  have  di- 
rected businesses  toward  greater  sales 
and  employment,  developed  innovative 
solutions  to  the  needs  of  their  custom- 
ers, and  contributed  time  and  re- 
sources to  community-oriented 
projects. 

I  am  particularly  pleased.  Madam 
Speaker,  to  recognize  Char  Les  and 
Edwin  F.  Klouda  of  Swisher,  Iowa, 
who  have  been  nominated  as  Iowa 
Small  Business  Persons  of  the  Year 
for  1983.  Since  1971,  Manufacturing 
Specialties  had  designed  and  produced 
plastic  injection  molds  to  meet  a  wide 
range  of  ciistomer  needs.  In  1981  this 
husband  and  wife  team  formed  Plastic 
Specialties,  which  manufacturers  plas- 
tic and  glass  fiber  components  used  to 
improve  the  insulating  qualities  of 
concrete  walls.  The  firm  is  also  in- 
volved In  designating  an  earthquake 
resistant  condominium  project  to  be 
built  in  Dale  City,  Calif.  These  innova- 
tive developments  have  helped  Plastic 
Specialities  to  achieve  a  56-percent 
annual  growth  in  sales  every  year 
since  1977. 

These  outstanding  accomplishments 
represent  the  spirit  and  vitality  of  the 
small  business  community,  in  Iowa 
and  across  the  country.  I  am  pleased 


to  Join  in  recognizing  these  efforts  and 
extend  my  congratulations  to  Char 
Les  and  Edwin  F.  Klouda  and  to  all  re- 
cipients of  the  Small  Business  Person 
of  the  Year  Awards  for  1983.« 
•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Madam  Speaker, 
it  is  with  both  personal  pride  and  ap- 
preciation that  I  join  in  this  tribute  to 
honor  the  small  businessmen  of  this 
country,  and  to  reflect  upon  the  im- 
portant contributions  they  make  to 
our  economy  and  the  overall  improve- 
ment of  life  in  America.  I  can  think  of 
no  other  pursuit  that  more  enduringly 
captiu-es  the  progressive  quality  of  the 
American  ethos— that  entrepreneurial 
commitment  which  harnesses  the 
energy  of  many  individual  citizens  in 
order  to  advance  the  opportunity, 
well-being,  and  even  the  feelings  of 
social  cooperation  and  public  spirit  for 
society  as  a  whole. 

America's  affection  for  this  liveli- 
hood is  underscored  by  recent  polls 
that  show  that  9  out  of  10  Americans 
have  favorable  attitudes  toward  small 
firms.  Almost  40  percent  of  private 
sector  employment  is  in  small,  inde- 
pendently owned  businesses.  They 
have  traditionally  played  a  hugely 
critical  role  to  the  economy  in  terms 
of  job  creation. 

A  landmark  study  by  a  researcher 
from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  a  few  years  ago  affirmed 
that  80  percent  of  new  jobs  between 
1969  and  1976  were  created  by  firms 
with  fewer  than  100  employees.  And 
despite  the  present  business  climate 
marked  by  recession,  takeovers,  and 
corporate  mergers,  small  businesses 
have  weathered  the  storm.  Their 
share  of  employment  has  remained  re- 
markably stable  over  the  past  quarter 
century.  With  our  economy  crippled 
by  devastatingly  high  unemployment 
rates,  we  must  recognize  this  particu- 
larly vital  role  of  small  businesses. 

Small  businesses  are  also  credited 
with  being  the  most  productive  source 
of  technological  and  product  innova- 
tions. Small  businesses  are  responsible 
for  many  important  innovations  that 
have  improved  the  quality  and  style  of 
life  for  the  rest  of  us,  from  the  air- 
plane, the  assembly  line  and  overnight 
national  delivery  service  to  the  person- 
al computer  and  the  safety  razor,  to 
name  just  a  few. 

More  important,  studies  have  shown 
that  small  businesses  not  only  contrib- 
ute a  disproportionately  greater  share 
of  product  innovations,  but  they  also 
bring  these  products  to  the  market 
faster  than  larger  businesses. 

In  the  current  climate  where  many 
American  businesses  find  themselves 
hard  pressed  by  competition  from 
abroad,  it  would  be  wise  to  reaffirm 
those  values  and  practices  which  char- 
acterize the  "excellence"  of  small 
firms,  and  from  which  all  companies 
can  learn.  The  advantages  of  well-or- 
ganized smaller  units,  aided  by  em- 
ployee contributions,  personnel/man- 


agement cooperation,  a  sense  of  pride 
in  one's  labor  and  responsibilities,  and 
eagerness  for  improvement— all  are 
being  incorporated  by  larger  business- 
es to  better  equip  them  for  today's 
economy. 

Like  more  than  one-third  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  I  have  been  a 
small  businessman  myself,  and  as  a 
former  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Flushing  Merchants  Asso- 
ciation I  take  special  pride  in  honoring 
the  gainful  rewards  contributed  by  the 
millions  of  small  businessmen  in  every 
community  across  our  Nation.* 
•  Mr.  MINETA.  Madam  Speaker,  as  a 
Representative  of  Santa  Clara  County, 
one  of  the  fastest  growing  areas  in  the 
country,  and  as  the  owner  of  a  small 
general  insurance  agency,  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  important  and  substan- 
tial role  that  small  business  plays  in 
our  economy.  Indeed.  Silicon  Valley 
has  grown  famous  as  a  vivid  example 
of  the  innovation  and  productivity  so 
typical  of  small  companies  and  lone 
entrepreneurs. 

The  electronics  Industry  owes  much 
of  its  success  to  the  genius  of  a  few 
small  companies  and  entrepreneurs 
who  had  the  vision  and  dedication  to 
move  us  into  the  world  of  advanced 
technology.  Yet  the  successful  eco- 
nomic development  of  Santa  Clara 
County  is  not  only  due  to  these  high- 
tech  geniuses.  Successful  economic  de- 
velopment of  this  fast-growing  area  is 
also  highly  dependent  on  the  service 
and  retail  industries.  The  majority  of 
companies  comprising  these  industries 
are  small  businesses.  These  companies 
are  indeed  the  backbone  of  our  econo- 
my. They  provide  the  basic  services 
and  goods  necessary  to  our  dally  lives. 

It  is  important  that  we  take  the  op- 
portunity offered  to  us  this  week  to 
voice  our  appreciation  for  the  women 
and  men  who  run  these  small  busi- 
nesses. However,  it  is  not  enough 
merely  to  voice  appreciation.  We  must 
also  grow  more  aware  of  the  special 
concerns  of  these  entrepreneurs. 

We,  in  Congress,  must  be  sure  that 
our  efforts  promote,  rather  than 
hamper,  the  growth  of  small  business. 
Last  year.  Congress  passed  several 
pieces  of  legislation  to  ease  the  regula- 
tory and  tax  biu'den  of  small  compa- 
nies and  we  should  continue  these  ef- 
forts. The  best  thing  we  can  do.  how- 
ever, to  promote  the  economic  health 
of  America's  small  companies  is  to  get 
our  economy  back  on  its  feet. 

According  to  the  President's  March 
1983  Report  on  the  State  of  Small 
Business,  small  business  failures  have 
increased  dramatically  since  1980.  Be- 
tween late  1981  and  late  1982,  the 
number  of  bankruptcies  increased  by 
38  percent.  The  report  attributes  this 
tragic  increase  in  bankruptcies  to  the 
height  of  interest  rates  and  the  severi- 
ty of  America's  recession. 
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Thus,  to  provide  significant  help  for 
Mtiaii  business.  Congress  must  do  more 
than  offer  praise.  And  we  must  even 
offer  more  than  regulatory  reforms. 
To  help  America's  small  businesses,  we 
must  help  strengthen  the  economy  on 
which  small  businesses  depend.  With 
respect  and  appreciation  for  the  busi- 
ness people  who  make  America's  small 
businesses  work,  let  us  proceed  with 
that  task.* 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Madam  Speaker.  May 
8-14  has  been  designated  "VS.  Small 
Business  Week"  for  1983.  It  is  most  I4>- 
proprlate  for  this  Nation  to  set  aside  a 
week  each  year  to  honor  those  private 
entrepreneurs  who  are  on  the  front- 
lines  of  economic  battle  daily  in  the 
pursuit  of  earning  a  living  and  provid- 
ing employment  to  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Those  owners  of  small  businesses  are 
today's  true  pioneers  who  are  willing 
to  take  the  risks,  the  long  hours,  and 
the  headaches  that  can  go  along  with 
running  a  small  business.  They  also, 
however,  reap  the  rewards  of  seeing 
something  built  of  their  own  creation 
for  which  they  can  claim  responsibil- 
ity. There  is  little  that  can  compare  to 
the  thriU  of  seeing  one's  own  business 
expand  and  develop  new  products  and 
services. 

The  last  year  has  not  been  an  easy 
one  for  any  business.  With  historically 
high  interest  rates,  a  weak  national 
economy,  and  consumer  timidity, 
times  have  been  difficult  for  most 
businesses.  The  job  that  has  been 
done  by  small  business  is  nothing 
short  of  amazing.  Compared  to  larger 
businesses,  small  businesses  have 
coped  with  the  ravages  of  the  reces- 
sion rather  well.  According  to  the 
President's  report.  "The  State  of 
Small  Business,"  they  were  better  able 
to  withstand  the  recession  than  larger 


concerns. 

Although  small  companies  have 
fared  comparatively  well  with  regard 
to  employment  and  income,  they  have 
not  done  well  in  avoiding  bankruptcies 
which  are  at  a  very  high  level.  There 
are  today  almost  500  firms  filing  bank- 
ruptcy per  week.  "The  State  of  Small 
Business"  reports  this  is  due  to  the 
continued  high  interest  rates  and  the 
length  of  the  recession.  Given  the  fact 
that  500  dreams  are  being  broken  on  a 
weekly  basis,  we.  in  Congress,  must  do 
what  we  can  to  improve  the  business 
climate  in  the  United  States  so  that 
small  businesses  can  prosper  and  hire 
some  of  the  Nation's  unemployed. 

As  chairman  of  a  Small  Business 
Subcommittee,  I  am  aware  of  the  diffi- 
culties facing  our  business  community 
and  I  am  working  to  do  what  I  can  to 
provide  the  necessary  and  appropriate 
help.  Perhaps  the  most  important  ob- 
stacle to  overcome  for  most  smaU  busi- 
nesses is  access  to  capital.  Although 
the  prime  rate  has  dropped  to  a  nomi- 
nal rate  of  10.5  percent,  that  is  still 
quite  high  in  real  terms.  Further,  the 


rates  paid  by  numerous  businesses  cer- 
tainly exceed  the  often-quoted  prime 
rate.  In  order  to  provide  stable  and  af- 
fordable Interest  rates,  we  must  adopt 
prudent  fiscal  policies  In  Congress  and 
I  Intend  to  continue  to  oppose  waste- 
ful spending.  In  addition,  however,  I 
am  supporting  a  new  instrument  for 
providing  necessary  capital  to  small 
business  known  as  the  Small  Business 
Participating  Debenture.  This  hybrid 
of  debt  and  equity  could  provide  criti- 
cal funds  for  America's  expanding 
businesses. 

It  is  also  essential  to  maintain  one 
method  of  financing  small  business— 
the  industrial  revenue  bond.  IRB's 
have  enabled  some  businesses  to 
expand  which  otherwise  might  have 
stagnated.  At  this  time  of  tight  money, 
we  should  do  what  we  can  to  preserve 
those  programs  which  have  been  effec- 
tive, such  as  industrial  revenue  bonds. 
In  fact,  a  Congressional  Budget  Office 
study  in  1981  showed  that  IRB's  have 
been  used  overwhelmingly  by  small 
business. 

Those  of  us  in  Congress  who  cham- 
pion small  business  also  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  examine  proposed  legisla- 
tion for  its  potential  regulatory 
impact.  Last  year,  we  enacted  the  Reg- 
ulatory Flexibility  Act  which  requires 
Federal  agencies  to  consider  the 
impact  of  their  proposed  regulations 
on  small  business  prior  to  promulgat- 
ing new  rules.  Clearly,  regulations 
have  a  greater  effect  on  small  business 
because  the  cost  of  compliance  is 
spread  over  a  smaller  revenue  base. 
SmaU  business  is  less  likely  to  have  a 
full-time  law  department.  The  cost  of 
unnecessary  regulation  faUs  on  the 
consimier. 

If  this  small  business  week  serves  to 
remind  Congress  of  the  contributions 
made  by  our  small  entrepreneurs,  it 
wiU  have  served  a  useful  purpose.  For 
it  is  important  for  all  lawmakers  to 
constantly  consider  what  the  impact 
of  their  actions  will  be  on  the  small 
business  community. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  appreciate  having 
this  opportunity  to  say  how  much 
small  business  means  to  me.  We  have  a 
very  active  and  hard-working  group  of 
business  people  in  Cincinnati  who  ask 
only  that  they  be  given  a  fair  chance 
to  survive  in  the  business  world.  I  am 
very  pleased  that  we  have  set  aside 
this  week  to  say  to  them  that  we  ap- 
preciate their  work  and  will  consider 
their  needs  throughout  the  year.* 
•  Mr.  SNYDER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  rise  in 
recognition  of  the  vitality  and  the  im- 
portance of  small  business  in  our  Na- 
tion's economy  and  to  salute  the  Ken- 
tucky Small  Businessman  of  the 
Year— Mr.  John  C.  Mouser— a  man 
who  personifies  the  promise  and  the 
potential  of  small  business  as  well  as 
he  exemplifies  the  dynamism  and 
drive  that  makes  small  business  such  a 
driving  force  in  our  economy. 


In  1969.  John  C.  Mouser  purchased  a 
small  Key  MaiiLet  in  Crestwood.  Ky. 
When  he  bought  it.  the  store  had  a 
weekly  sales  volume  of  $4,900.  His  net 
profit  after  the  first  year  was  $926.66. 
Despite  intense  competition  from 
chain  food  stores,  Mr.  Mouser  gradiuQ- 
ly  and  continually  increased  the  cus- 
tomer base  of  his  store  by  paying  care- 
ful attention  to  personal  service. 

In  1976,  with  the  help  of  a  Small 
Business  Administration  guaranteed 
loan,  he  moved  to  a  new  location, 
where  he  now  has  a  sales  volume  of 
$63,400  weekly.  In  1978.  he  purchased 
a  second  store  in  Mlddletown.  Ky..  and 
boosted  the  sales  there  from  $12,000  to 
$30,000  per  week.  In  1979.  Mr.  Mouser 
added  a  third  store  in  Campbellsburg. 
Ky. 

Thirteen  years  later  after  John 
Mouser  entered  the  supermarket  busi- 
ness, his  operation  had  grown  to  three 
stores— employing  61  people  with  a 
sales  voltmie  of  $143,000  weekly. 

By  putting  his  own  future  and  his 
own  talents  on  the  line— by  bucking 
the  odds  and  persevering  through  in- 
tense competition  and  rough  times- 
John  C.  Mouser  proved  that  free  en- 
terprise still  works  and  that  small 
business  is  still  the  driving  force  in  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

I  congratulate  John  C.  Mouser  for 
the  honor  of  being  recognized  as  the 
Kentucky  Businessperson  of  the  Year. 
He  is  a  very  fitting  representative  of 
the  multitude  of  outstanding  small 
businessmen  and  women  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky  and  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District.* 
•  Mr.  STENHOLM.  Madam  Speaker, 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  take  part 
today  in  the  recognition  of  a  special 
sector  of  our  society  as  we  observe  Na- 
tional Small  Business  Week.  This  is  an 
opportunity  to  celebrate  not  only  the 
accomplishments  of  the  small  entre- 
preneur but  also  the  strong  character, 
the  motivation,  and  the  freedom  of 
spirit  that  are  so  characteristic  of 
American  small  businessmen  and  busi- 
nesswomen. 

We  have  heard  the  small  business 
statistics  before:  About  half  of  all 
Americans  are  employed  by  small  busi- 
nesses; these  businesses  create  two  out 
of  three  new  jobs;  and  they  provide 
the  greatest  portion  of  our  Nation's 
growth  in  productivity  and  technolo- 
gy. We,  as  a  nation,  rely  on  them:  If 
American  democracy  is  humanity's 
grand  experiment,  then  each  small 
business,  operating  in  a  free  market- 
place, is  one  of  the  many  small  mir- 
acles that  makes  that  system  work. 
Small  businesses  are  an  important 
part,  and  an  important  cause,  of  our 
Nation's  diversity  and  our  desire  to 
strive  for  excellence. 

While  the  old  frontier  has  disap- 
peared into  the  pages  of  history  books, 
a  true  pioneer  spirit  still  exists  today: 
It  lives  in  the  dreams,  the  hard  work. 
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and  the  achievements  of  the  small  en- 
treprmeur.  He  or  she  Is  a  risk  taker, 
an  investments  analyst,  a  manager, 
and  more;  he  or  she  is  our  most  effec- 
tive ally  in  fighting  unemployment 
and  keeping  our  economy  competitive 
in  today's  world. 

Whoi  ocmsiderlng  the  role  of  small 
business  in  today's  society,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  familiar  sajring,  "Give  a 
man  a  fish,  and  you  have  satisfied  his 
hunger  for  only  a  few  hours;  but  teach 
him  to  fish,  and  you  have  given  him 
the  means  to  eat  for  his  lifetime."  The 
wisest  role  our  Oovemment  can  play  is 
to  help  our  small  businesses  during 
the  especially  tough  times— in  a  way 
that  helps  them  help  themselves— and 
then  free  them  up  as  much  as  possible 
to  use  their  creative  energies. 

In  this  National  Small  Business 
Week  we  pause  to  offer  millions  of 
small  businessmen  and  businessw(»nen 
our  recognition,  our  thanks,  and  our 
willingness  to  work  together  to  contin- 
ue building  a  better  nation.* 
•  tin.  BOXER.  Madam  Speaker,  I  am 
very  pleased  today  to  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  special  order  honoring 
small  business  in  our  country.  Small 
business  is  oiu-  Nation's  most  signifi- 
cant employer.  It  is  the  economic 
backbone  of  my  California  district  and 
of  our  coimtry  as  a  whole.  The  Na- 
tion's 13  million  small  businesses  pro- 
vide two  out  of  every  three  jobs  which 
exist  in  this  country,  and  they  retain 
employees  longer. 

Furthermore,  small  business  is  resil- 
ient, innovative,  and  very  productive. 
The  recent  State  of  Small  Business 
study  indicates  that  they  have  fared 
much  better  than  other  parts  of  the 
economy  in  our  current  economic 
slump. 

Because  of  their  large  numbers, 
their  diversity  and  their  hard  work, 
small  businesses  play  a  key  stabilizing 
and  producing  role  in  our  national 
economy.  Almost  40  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  is  provided  by 
small  business. 

Finally,  small  business  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  part  of  our  coun- 
try's economic  future.  The  recent  rev- 
olution in  technology  and  communica- 
tions has  been  led  by  small  business. 
Certainly,  the  Silicon  Valley  and  other 
parts  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area 
have  been  recognized  as  the  world 
leaders  in  computer  and  related  tech- 
nology. Most  of  those  innovations 
have  come,  and  I  expect  will  come, 
from  individuals  and  small  business. 
One  study  shows  that  small  business 
produces  2%  times  as  many  innova- 
tions as  large  business. 

I  believe  that  American  workers 
have  the  skills  and  the  creativity  to 
continue  to  lead  the  world's  revolution 
in  technology  and  I  believe  that  small 
business  will  continue  to  be  in  the 
forefront  of  that  leadership.  It  is  fit- 
ting today  that  we  honor  this  vital  seg- 


ment of  our  society  and  our  econo- 
my.* 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Madam  Speaker,  this 
week  is  dedicated  as  a  tribute  to  Amer- 
ica's small  business  community.  We  all 
know  that  small  business  supplies 
most  of  our  emplojrment  and  produc- 
tivity-improving innovations.  I  also 
think  we  can  all  agree  that  small  busi- 
ness is  the  llfeblood  of  not  only  our 
economy,  but  of  our  entire  society.  In 
every  community  throughout  Amer- 
ica, small  businesspeople  blend  togeth- 
er to  weave  the  fabric  that  keeps  our 
Nation  warm  and  alive.  Small  business 
is  truly  America's  past,  present,  and 
future. 

The  past  few  years  have  been  par- 
ticularly tough  for  small  business. 
Business  bankruptcies  have  been  run- 
ning at  a  rate  that  is  reminiscent  of 
the  Oreat  Depression.  Ctovemmental 
policies  in  the  areas  of  procurement, 
antitrust  enforcement,  taxation,  regu- 
lation, and  export  assistance  have 
been  adt^ted  and  applied  against  the 
best  interests  of  the  small  business 
community.  Capital  for  small  compa- 
nies remains  scarce  and  expensive.  In 
the  past  decade,  small  business  has 
seen  its  share  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct erode  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory, dip  below  the  share  of  QNP  held 
by  big  business. 

Now,  I  know  that  the  purpose  of  this 
special  order  is  for  the  Members  to  say 
nice  things  about  small  business.  I 
hate  to  put  a  damper  on  the  party,  but 
we  should  all  stop  for  a  minute  and 
think  about  what  is  really  happening 
in  our  Government. 

The  chief  antitrust  enforcement  of- 
ficial in  our  Government  has  said,  and 
I  quote,  "There  is  nothing  written  in 
the  sky  that  says  this  world  would  not 
be  a  perfectly  satisfactory  place  if 
there  were  only  100  companies."  Let 
me  read  that  statement  once  more, 
"There  is  nothing  written  in  the  sky 
that  says  this  world  would  not  be  a 
satisfactory  place  if  there  were  only 
100  companies." 

That  same  official  also  said  that  he 
would  not  enforce  the  law  that  prohib- 
its large  companies  from  vertical  price 
maintenance.  What  makes  this  state- 
ment especially  appalling  is  that  it 
comes  on  the  heels  of  a  Supreme 
Court  ruling  that  vertical  price  main- 
tenance is  per  se  illegal.  This  official 
said  that  although  he  was  aware  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decision,  he  did 
not  agree  with  it,  so  he  was  not  going 
to  enforce  the  law,  and  that  was  that. 
So  big  businesses  know  that  they  can 
break  the  law  and  not  get  prosecuted. 

On  another  front,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Tax  Policy  has  said  on  the 
record  that  he  does  not  care  if  an  item 
in  the  Tax  Code  discriminates  against 
small  business  vis-a-vis  big  business. 
He  clearly  said  that  he  doesn't  think 
those  policies  should  be  changed. 

In  another  agency,  the  man  in 
charge  of  energy  research  in  our  Gov- 
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emment  ordered  the  abolition  of  an 
entire  office  that  specialized  in  sup- 
porting small  business  energy  research 
projects.  He  took  this  action  without 
even  knowing  what  projects  the  small 
businesses  were  working  on.  How  do  I 
know  that  he  did  not  know?  When  I 
asked  to  review  the  files  of  the 
projects,  his  office  had  no  idea  where 
they  were. 

In  still  another  area,  the  procure- 
ment policies  of  our  Government  have 
been  steadily  shifting  businesses  op- 
portunities away  from  the  small  busi- 
ness sector.  Not  only  is  it  becoming  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  contract-out  work  to  the  pri- 
vate sector,  but  when  they  do,  it  has 
become  easier  to  give  the  work  out  in 
large,  consolidated  "umbrella"  con- 
tracts that  severely  restrict  opportuni- 
ties for  small  business. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  cotild  go  on  and 
on  citing  instance  after  instance.  But  I 
only  intend  to  demonstrate  that  our 
Government's  basic  philosophy  toward 
small  business  must  be  changed.  If  we 
are  really  serious  about  smaU  business, 
we,  in  the  Government,  better  start 
backing  up  our  words  with  action. 

I  challenge  this  administration  to 
call  another  White  House  Conference 
on  Small  Business.  The  conference 
should  be  modeled  after  the  1980 
White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business.  At  that  conference,  small 
businesses  from  all  over  the  country 
came  to  Washington  for  an  open  and 
sometimes  painfully  honest  working 
session.  Out  of  the  conference  came  60 
priority  recommendations.  From  those 
recommendations  came  several  land- 
mark laws  such  as: 

First.  The  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act 
which  said  that  in  lawsuits  between  the 
Government  and  small  business,  if  the  busi- 
ness won,  the  Oovemment  would  be  liable 
for  the  legal  expenses  of  the  smaU  business. 

Second.  The  Paperwork  Reduction  Act 
which  required  agencies  to  issue  paperwork 
impact  statements  and  mandated  a  25-per- 
cent cut  in  Government  paperwork. 

Third.  The  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act 
that  permits  2-tier  regulations  to  help  SmaU 
Business. 

Fourth.  The  Small  Business  Investment 
Incentives  Act  which  makes  it  easier  for 
small  business  to  attract  venture  capital. 

Fifth.  The  Patent  Trademark  Amend- 
ments Act  which  provided  that  small  busi- 
nesses retain  title  to  patents  developed 
during  Government  contracting. 

Sixth.  The  Small  Business  Export  Expan- 
sion Act  which  provides  matching  funds  to 
organizations  that  help  promote  small  busi- 
ness exports. 

Seventh.  The  SmaU  Business  Innovation 
Development  Act  which  dramaticaUy  in- 
creased the  amount  of  Federal  research  and 
development  funds  that  goes  to  smaU  busi- 
ness every  year. 

But,  almost  as  important  as  these 
very  significant  legislative  successes, 
the  1980  White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business  changed  a  lot  of  atti- 
tudes about  small  business  that  were 
held  by  Government  officials.  Small 


buBineaqjeople  developed  a  spirit  of 
activism  that  forced  policymakers  to 
wake  up  and  take  notice.  Oovemment 
officials  that  push  policies  like  those 
that  I  mentioned  earlier  could  use  a 
large  dose  of  humility  that  the  confer- 
ence would  administer.  They  need  to 
go  see  and  hear  firsthand  over  and 
over  again  how  the  small  business 
community  is  affected  by  the  decisions 
they  make. 

The  time  to  act  is  now.  The  chal- 
lenge is  for  us  to  back  up  our  rhetoric 
with  action.  The  small  business  com- 
munity needs  our  help  to  give  them 
the  opportimity  to  be  heard.* 
•  Mr.  HORTON.  Madam  Speaker, 
today  I  Join  with  my  colleagues  to  pay 
tribute  to  small  biisinessmen  and 
women  across  the  United  States.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  designated  the  week 
of  BCay  8  as  National  SmaU  Business 
Week.  I  think  it  only  fitting  that  we 
honor  those  Americans  who  have  the 
courage  and  drive  to  establish  their 
own  small  business  and  build  a  suc- 
cessful enterprise. 

Very  few  Americans  seem  to  recog- 
nize the  important  contributions  small 
business  makes  to  our  society  and 
economy.  It  is  small  business  that  em- 
ploys two  out  of  three  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. It  is  small  business  that  gener- 
ates over  45  percent  of  our  ONP.  It  is 
small  business  that  forms  the  basis  of 
our  cities  and  towns  and  it  is  the  inno- 
vation and  imagination  of  small  busi- 
nessmen and  women  that  continue  to 
make  the  marketplace  a  constanUy 
changing  environment. 

During  these  troubled  economic 
times,  it  is  important  that  we  recog- 
nize and  encourage  the  achievements 
of  small  business.  If  we  are  to  continue 
to  pull  out  of  the  worst  recession  we 
have  faced  since  the  Great  Depression, 
much  of  the  burden  will  be  borne  by 
small  businessmen  and  women.  Addi- 
tionally, as  we  cope  with  growing  com- 
petition from  foreign  business  and  in- 
dustry, we  will  continue  to  depend  on 
small  business  for  new  ideas  and  the 
comi>etiUve  edge  we  will  need  to  keep 
the  American  economy  strong  and 
American  business  No.  1. 

In  closing.  Madam  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  congratu- 
lating our  small  businessmen  and 
women  on  their  contributions  and  on 
the  courage  they  have  shown  during 
these  difficult  times.  I  look  forward  to 
a  continued  climate  of  cooperation  be- 
tween small  business  and  the  Congress 
as  we  woi^  together  to  strengthen  our 
economy  and  put  Americans  back  to 

work.*  

•  Mr.  KRAMER.  Madam  Speaker,  it 
is  a  privilege  for  me  to  Join  Members 
on  both  side  of  the  aisle  to  praise  the 
efforts  of  men  and  women  who  oper- 
ate small  businesses  of  all  kinds  in  all 
parts  of  our  coimtry. 

I  salute  the  initiative  of  Mr.  BIitch- 
«i.i.,  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  and  Mr. 


MciDADB.  distinguished  ranking 
member,  in  requesting  this  special 
order  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
Congress  to  honor  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  small  business  propri- 
etors who  are  the  strength  and  the  vi- 
tality of  this  Nation's  economy. 

Small  business  is  the  mom  and  pop 
grocery  store,  the  local  hardware 
store,  the  local  Jeweler,  your  insurance 
and  real  estate  agents,  men  and 
women  who  make  and  seU  electronics 
and  manufacturing  equipment.  Collec- 
tively, they  are  the  backbone  of  the 
American  economy  and  the  American 
dream.  Small  business  accounts  for  55 
percent  of  all  private  employment  in 
this  country.  They  produce  48  percent 
of  this  Nation's  business  output,  43 
percent  of  the  GNP,  and  more  than  50 
percent  of  America's  Inventions  and 
innovations.  In  fact  three  out  of  every 
four  workers  are  employed  by  small 
establishments,  and  these  businesses 
create  a  staggering  80  percent  of  all 
new  Jobs. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  oiu- 
Nation's  survival  depends  on  the 
health  of  our  small  businesses.  Con- 
gress must  remain  aware  of  the  role 
small  business  plays  in  our  economy, 
and  must  remain  committed  to  provid- 
ing a  climate  of  opi>ortunity  for  small 
businesses  to  grow  and  prosper.  If  we 
in  Congress  ignore  the  needs  of  these 
small  businesses,  our  economy  will  not 
mend,  our  Jobless  will  not  find  new 
employment,  our  productivity  will  not 
increase  and  we  will  lose  our  place  as  a 
world  leader  in  technological  innova- 
tion. 

Last  week,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  with  12  of  my  constituents 
who  were  in  Washington  attending 
the  annual  Conference  of  the  Small 
Businesses  United.  What  I  found  re- 
markable about  these  folks  who  left 
hectic  schedules  back  home  to  come  to 
Congress,  was  that  they  were  not 
asking  for  a  handout,  but  were  offer- 
ing assistance  in  mending  the  econo- 
my. The  challenge  they  laid  before 
Congress  was  to  create  a  climate  that 
will  enable  small  businesses  to  help 
themselves.  That  challenge  is  worth 
pursuing  and  I  applaud  their  initia- 
tive, and  integrity  and  confidence  in 
the  future  of  our  country;  and  I  sup- 
port their  goals  of  strengthening  our 
Nation's  economy  and  concurrently 
our  Nation's  pride  in  its  workmanship. 
I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  pay 
particular  attention  to  the  problems 
facing  small  businesses  during  the 
next  few  years.  Inflation,  high  interest 
rates,  excessive  taxation,  and  burden- 
some regulations  are  serious  problems 
in  any  business;  but  they  are  particu- 
larly onerous  to  small  business— 75 
Iiercent  of  which  are  sole  proprietor- 
ships, file  individual  tax  returns,  and 
rely  on  personal  savings  as  a  major 
source  of  capital.  Clearly  any  steps 
Congress  takes  to  encourage  capital 
formation  for  small  business  growth 


would  translate  to  a  boom  in  the  econ- 
omy. Conversely,  any  steps  Congress 
takes  which  limits  or  decreases  the 
availability  of  ci^ital  for  small  busi- 
ness proprietors  will  hurt  the  general 
econ<»ny. 

One  such  step  which  some  have  been 
lUKlng  but  would  have  disasterous  im- 
plications to  smaU  businesses  is  the 
repeal  of  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut. 
and  tax  indexing.  As  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, fully  three-fourths  of  all  business- 
es are  not  corporations,  and  do  not 
pay  corporate  income  tax.  They  report 
their  business  income  through  individ- 
ual returns.  A  repeal  of  the  third  year 
and  indexing  would  raise  their  taxes, 
slow  return  to  full  output  and  reduce 
investment  in  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment and  most  importantly  new  job 
creation.  It  is  critical  that  Congress  re- 
member the  distinction  between  busi- 
ness and  households  does  not  exist  in 
the  case  of  three-fourths  of  our  coun- 
tries smaU  businesses,  and  that  a  nega- 
tive* impact  on  one  will  negatively 
impact  the  other.  Congress  must  en- 
courage capital  formation  in  small 
businesses,  not  hinder  it.  This  is  not  a 
handout,  simply  a  fair  shake. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  when  big  busi- 
ness is  cut  back  because  of  a  lack  of 
capital  or  a  poorly  performing  econo- . 
my,  they  become  smaller.  However, 
when  small  business  is  cut  back,  they 
go  out  of  business,  and  with  each  f  ail' 
ure  we  aU  lose  a  litUe  more  of  the 
American  dream  of  free  enterprise 
which  has  contributed  in  a  big  way  to 
making  the  United  States  the  best  ex- 
ample of  free  enterprise  in  the  world. 
Again,  my  heartiest  support  to  the 
men  and  women  who  operate  small 
businesses  all  across  our  coimtry  and 
who  continue  by  hard  work  and  long 
hours  to  make  the  American  dream  a 
living  reality.* 

*  Mr.  UDALL.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  honor  the  small  business  commu- 
nity of  this  country.  As  the  Nation's 
largest  employers,  they  are  the  foun- 
dation of  this  country's  economic  de- 
velopment. In  these  times  of  high  un- 
employment, the  Involvement  and  suc- 
cess of  America's  many  small  business- 
es wiU  be  essential  to  the  recovery  of  a 
productive  and  stable  economy.  The 
business  community,  through  hard 
work,  devotion,  and  good  old  American 
ingenuity,  has  made  this  country  a 
better  place  to  live.  The  small  business 
community  has  enabled  the  people  of 
this  great  country  to  become  accus- 
tomed to  a  standard  of  living  that  far 
surpasses  any  country  in  this  world. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimity 
to  recognize  Roberto  Ruiz,  Ben  C.  Hill, 
and  Paul  Klores,  three  Arlzonans  to  be 
honored  by  the  U.S.  Small  Business 
Administration.  I  am  proud  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  Arizona's  small  busi- 
ness community,  and  I  congratulate 
these  representatives  who  are  receiv- 
ing well-deserved  recognition  for  their 
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effMls.  As  these  three  people  are  well 
aware,  the  pursuit  of  the  American 
dream  is  a  path  of  hard  worii.  long 
hours,  and  the  ability  to  be  patient 
enough  to  forgo  immediate  pleasures 
for  future  benefits.  It  is  in  tribute  to 
these  people  and  others  like  them, 
that  we  honor  the  small  business  com- 
munity of  this  country .» 
•  Mr.  HATCHER.  Madam  ^>eaker,  as 
a  member  of  the  House  Small  Business 
CtHnmlttee,  I  am  proud  to  Join  in  this 
salute  to  National  Small  Business 
Week. 

Today,  we  find  the  true  spirit  of  en- 
terprise in  America's  small  business- 
men. That  spirit  is  the  embodiment  of 
the  frontier  spirit  that  made  this 
country  great.  People  of  all  ages 
become  entrepreneurs.  While  most 
start  their  businesses  between  the  ages 
of  25  and  40,  the  range  exceeds  that. 

There  are  obstacles,  but  that  has 
always  been  implicit  in  the  frontier 
spirit.  When  one  embarks  on  the  ad- 
venture of  small  business  he  or  she  is 
callW  on  the  talents,  resourcefulness, 
and  skills  that  have  taken  a  lifetime  to 
develop  and  accumulate.  For  example, 
the  most  common  source  of  financing 
for  a  small  business  is  one's  personal 
resources.  Financial  institutions, 
friends  and  relatives  are  also  impor- 
tant, but  in  the  last  analysis,  the  test 
of  success  rides  on  the  individual.  Per- 
sonal financing  backs  60  percent  of  all 
newly  formed  businesses.  Where  the 
businesses  are  already  in  existence,  39 
percent  are  supported  by  personal  fi- 
nances. In  both  instances— in  the  cases 
of  new  and  existing  businesses,  finan- 
cial institutions,  and  friends  and  rela- 
tives play  a  secondary  role. 

But.  while  small  businessmen  make 
great  contributions  they  also  take 
great  risks.  Since  World  War  II,  the 
nimiber  of  small  business  employers 
per  capita  has  slowly  decreased. 
Unlike  most  wage  and  salary  workers, 
small  businessmen  and  women  cannot 
count  on  reasonably  constant  sales  or 
earnings  or  profit  levels.  These  levels 
vary  considerably  not  only  from  year 
to  year,  but  from  qiiarter  to  quarter, 
making  financial  security  uncertain. 
Further,  since  the  mid-1960's,  small 
buslness's  share  in  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic activity  has  decreased  while  the 
share  of  big  business  has  remained 
constant  and  Government's  share  has 
increased. 

So,  I  would  suggest  that  it  is  incum- 
bent upon  those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
to  work  to  create  an  economic  climate 
that  will  work  to  reverse  a  disturbing 
trend,  that  small  businesses  are  failing 
at  a  rate  greater  than  at  any  time 
since  the  Great  Depression. 

We  must  build  on  the  solid  founda- 
tion initiated  several  months  ago.  It  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
changes  in  the  business  climate  in  this 
country  over  the  last  30  years  pale  in 
comparison  to  the  changes  we  have  ex- 
perienced   in    the    last    30    months. 


Through  estate  tax  reform,  the  cre- 
ation of  a  task  force  on  regulatory 
reform  and  other  steps  to  protect 
small  businessmen  we  see,  at  the  very 
least,  a  change  in  attitude.  That 
change  in  attitude  is  that  our  national 
direction,  our  goals  and  progress,  can 
best  be  set  and  measured  by  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  not  by  Government 
regulators. 

During  the  week  of  May  10,  1983, 
National  Small  Business  Week,  we 
should  consider  the  great  contribu- 
tions made  to  our  country  by  small 
businessmen  and  our  obligation  to 
th«n.« 

•  Mr.  TORRES.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
occasion  of  Small  Business  Week  gives 
us  all  the  opportunity  to  reflect  on  the 
vital  role  of  small  business  in  the 
American  economy  and  society.  Con- 
sider the  fact  that  the  15  million  small 
businesses  in  this  Nation  make  up  99 
percent  of  the  total  number  of  busi- 
nesses in  the  United  States,  produce 
almost  half  of  the  GNP  and  employ 
over  half  of  the  American  work  force. 

Small  businesses  also  are  major  con- 
tributors to  the  pulse  and  morale  of 
the  local  community.  Tulare,  Calif.,  I 
am  sure,  is  extremely  proud  that  Louis 
and  Frederick  Ruiz  of  Ruiz  Food  Prod- 
ucts were  named  as  California's  small 
business  persons  of  the  year.  Con- 
gratulations to  both  father  and  son 
Ruiz. 

Small  businesses  are  deserving  of  all 
the  praise  they  have  and  wiU  receive 
today,  but  they  also  require  assistance. 
One  way  that  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress can  help  small  businesses  in 
their  communities  is  by  trying  to 
bridge  the  information  gap  that  exists 
between  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments, large  corporations,  and 
small  businesses.  The  individual  entre- 
preneur with  a  small  business  cannot 
afford  the  trips  to  the  big  cities  to 
attend  seminars  and  worlcshops  to 
learn  about  new  opportunities.  E^ren  if 
this  person  could  afford  the  financial 
cost,  he  or  she  could  not  afford  to  take 
the  time  away  from  managing  the 
business. 

Therefore^  it  is  with  much  enthusi- 
asm that  I  am  holding  a  small  business 
development  conference  in  my  district 
on  Thursday,  July  7.  On  that  day,  rep- 
resentatives from  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies,  several  major  corpora- 
tions and  utility  companies,  as  well  as 
other  associations  will  be  sharing  their 
knowledge  about  small  business  oppor- 
tunities with  the  business  owners  in 
my  district.  The  purpose  of  Business 
Expo  1983  is  to  give  the  small  business 
operator  the  chance  to  learn  about 
new  markets  for  growth. 

We,  as  Members  of  Congress,  also 
can  assist  small  businesses  by  passing 
legislation  that  can  help  them  to  com- 
pete for  Government  contracts  and 
capital  financing.  For  example,  H.R. 
2130,  the  Small  Business  Prociu'ement 
Reform  Act,  would  give  the  small  busi- 


ness a  chance  to  contend  for  Govern- 
ment contracts  without  being  at  a  dis- 
advantage to  larger  busineases.  And. 
HJl.  1136  would  Improve  small  busi- 
nesses' ability  to  obtain  capital  by  cre- 
ating a  small  business  participating  de- 
benture. This  alternative  and  innova- 
tive form  of  financing  would  help 
small  businesses  escape  the  dilemma 
of  high  interest  rates  and  the  resulting 
lack  of  access  to  capital. 

I  might  add  that  already  this  ses- 
sion, the  House  has  passed  legislation 
helpful  to  the  Nation's  small  business- 
es. H.R.  1043  modified  the  contract  so- 
licitation and  bid  period  so  as  to  assist 
small  businesses.  H.R.  861  reauthor- 
ized two  programs  to  aid  minority  and 
disadvantaged  businesses  seeking  con- 
tracts for  high-technology  work. 

And  this  week,  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business  is  marldng  up  omnibus 
legislation.  Particularly  noteworthy 
are  sections  to  help  small  businesses 
adapt  to  drastic  economic  changes. 
Disaster  loan  programs  would  be 
strengthened  and  expanded— a  partic- 
ularly timely  action  in  light  of  last 
week's  devastating  earthquakes  and 
tornadoes.  Loans  also  would  be  au- 
thorized to  aid  U.S.  businesses  hurt  by 
Mexico's  devaluation  of  its  currency. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  better  time  than 
Small  Business  Week  for  the  Congress 
and  particularly  the  Small  Business 
Committee  to  not  only  acknowledge 
the  crucial  role  small  business  plays  in 
our  economy,  but  also  to  commit  our- 
selves to  improving  their  ability  to 
grow  and  thrive.* 

•  Mr.  STANGEXAND.  Madam  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
honor  our  Nation's  small  business  men 
and  women  during  this  National  Small 
Business  Week,  and  give  a  special 
thanks  to  the  main-street  merchants, 
farmers,  and  all  small  businesses 
which  make  up  the  seventh  district  of 
Minnesota. 

While  1982  was  a  difficult  year  for 
small  business  throughout  the  coim- 
try,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the 
nimiber  of  small  businesses  has  in- 
creased annually  almost  without  ex- 
ception during  the  last  30  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

The  growth  of  small  business  needs 
to  be  encouraged.  Small  business  pro- 
motes competition,  creates  jobs,  adds 
capital,  promotes  innovative  ideas,  and 
supports  progress.  I  hope  the  Small 
Business  Administration  will  work 
harder  than  ever  this  year  to  help 
people  get  into  business,  help  them 
stay  in  business,  and  advocate  pro- 
grams and  policies  that  will  help  small 
business. 

I  speak  from  experience,  having 
been  in  the  small  business  of  farming 
for  over  30  years.  I  Imow  the  hard- 
ships, the  dedication,  the  long  hours, 
the  sacrifices,  and  the  tremendous  re- 
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wards  of  creating  and  malntJtlning  a 
small  busineas. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  all  small 
busineases  are  sole  proprietorships. 
This  means  that  small  business  is 
people,  people  with  ideas,  fulfilling 
their  creative  ambitions. 

So  today  I  would  like  to  honor  the 
people,  the  entrepreneurs,  the  pio- 
neers of  small  business,  who  started 
with  an  idea,  created  a  nation  and 
have  become  the  cornerstone  of  the 
American  free  enterprise  system.  In 
1983.  may  you  grow  and  prosper.* 
•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
am  particularly  honored  to  participate 
in  this  special  order  to  salute  small 
businesses  today  because  two  of  my 
constituents  have  been  chosen  as  the 
small  business  persons  for  the  State  of 
California.  These  two  men,  Louis  and 
Frederick  Ruiz,  own  and  operate  Ruiz 
Pood  Products  in  Tulare,  Calif.  Their 
business  is  the  second  largest  producer 
of  Mexican  food  in  the  West  and  the 
employer  of  200  people. 

The  Ruizs  have  demonstrated  an  in- 
novative entrepreneurial  spirit  as  they 
have  expanded  their  business  and  de- 
veloped new  products  over  the  last  two 
decades.  Louis  Ruiz  invented  much  of 
the  equipment  that  was  used  in  the 
early  stages  of  production.  In  1976, 
they  negotiated  a  loan  with  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  build  the 
plant  they  use  for  production  today. 
In  addition  to  the  SBA  loan,  the  Ruizs 
make  use  of  tax  credits  to  hire  minori- 
ty and  low-income  individuals  in  the 
community  and  provide  on-the-job 
training.  The  success  they  have 
achieved  is  a  reflection  of  the  excel- 
lent product  they  make  and  the  crea- 
tivity and  versatility  they  have  demon- 
strated over  the  years.  I  have  toured 
their  plant  and  can  personally  attest 
to  the  outstanding  quality  of  the 
Mexican  food  products  they  make. 

Ruiz  Food  Products  is  an  excellent 
example  of  a  business  worldng  in  con- 
cert with  the  Government  to  grow  and 
prosper,  to  provide  jobs,  and  to  create 
a  better  community.  Small  business 
has  always  been  the  backbone  of  our 
economy  and  wealth  as  a  nation,  and  I 
am  proud  to  represent  the  district  in 
which  this  small  business  is  located.  I 
extend  my  warmest  congratulations  to 
Louis  and  Fred  for  their  award,  and 
my  appreciation  for  the  contribution 
they  have  made  to  their  community.* 
•  Bflr.  SAVAGE.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
week  of  May  9,  1983,  has  been  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  as  National 
Small  Business  Week.  I  take  this  occa- 
sion to  Join  my  colleagues.  Congress- 
man Parreh  J.  Mitchell,  chairman  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee,  and 
Congressman  Joe  McDade.  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  committee,  in 
saluting  the  many  small  businesses  in 
my  district  as  well  as  the  countless 
tens  of  thousands  of  small  firms  across 
this  great  Nation  of  ours. 


When  I  first  came  to  Congress  as  a 
Member  of  this  august  legislative 
body,  one  of  the  committee  assign- 
ments I  wanted  most,  and  succeeded  in 
getting,  was  that  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  As  a  former  business- 
man myself,  the  owner  and  publisher 
of  a  respected  and  successful  newspa- 
per in  Chicago,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
many  varied  problems  that  small  busi- 
nesses face  in  trying  to  siuvive  and 
grow  in  the  face  of  stiff  competition 
from  larger  competing  firms.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  am  also  aware  of  the 
many  and  significant  contributions 
that  small  businesses  have  made  to 
the  quality  of  life  in  America.  It  is 
often  said,  and  statistics  bear  this  out, 
that  small  businesses  are  on  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  many  of  the  technological 
iimovations  that  have  helped  keep 
America  pre-eminent  in  the  world  in 
terms  of  trade  and  commerce. 

However,  we  in  Congress  should  be 
ever  mindful  of  the  fact  that  small 
businesses,  particularly  minority- 
owned  ones,  do  not  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages that  come  with  bigness.  The  suc- 
cesses of  Sonicraft,  WXOL  Radio,  Sur- 
iety  Trucking,  and  Globetrotters  Engi- 
neering, all  minority  firms  in  Chicago, 
are  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule 
concerning  the  fate  of  small  minority 
firms.  The  Federal  Government  can- 
indeed,  must— play  a  more  construc- 
tive role  in  insuring  the  viability  of  mi- 
nority firms,  for  the  end  result  will 
benefit  us  all. 

On  the  occasion  of  this  recognition 
of  small  business,  I  salute  the  ingenui- 
ty, the  fortitude  and  determination  of 
entrepreneurs,  for  they  embody  the 
spirit  that  has  made  our  country  what 
it  is  today:  The  greatest  nation  on 
Earth.* 
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CHEMICAL       AND       BIOLOGICAL 

WEAPONS  FOUND  INEFFICIENT 

AND  UNSAFE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Kaptuh).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Bbthuhe)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
will  remind  my  colleagues  that  on  sev- 
eral occasions  over  the  last  3  years  I 
have  taken  to  the  floor  in  opposition 
to  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  production  of  a  new 
age  of  chemical  weapons  Imown  as  the 
binary  nerve  gas  weapon. 

The  Chemical  Corps'  plan  to 
produce  a  new  age  of  nerve  gas,  the  so- 
called  binary  weapon,  is  not  ready. 
There  are  simply  too  many  unan- 
swered questions,  and  if  it  was  ever  in 
doubt,  it  was  put  to  rest  last  week 
when  the  General  Accoimting  Office 
came  out  with  a  comprehensive  report 
finding  several  points  which  need  to 
be  restated  over  and  over  again  for  all 
our  colleagues. 


First  of  all,  the  GAO  report  found 
that  the  Chemical  Corps'  plan  to 
produce  the  new  nen'e  gas  weapon  was 
insufflcent  because  no  testing  or  no 
dynamic  testing  has  been  done  to  see 
if  the  binaries  work,  if  they  would  be 
effldent,  and  if  they  would  be  safe.  ' 
This  is  a  very  critical  factor.  In  fact, 
when  we  had  the  debate  on  this  floor 
last  year,  several  of  my  colleagues  and 
I  made  the  point  that  the  Bigeye 
bomb,  which  is  the  aerial  bomb  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  is  request- 
ing in  the  chemical  weapons  program, 
was  faulty.  We  made  the  point  over 
and  over  again  that  the  timing  mecha- 
nism on  the  bomb  was  not  worked  out, 
and  that  in  all  probability  the  Bigeye 
bomb  would  not  be  efficient  and  that 
it  would  not  be  safe. 

Now,  those  who  were  advocating  the 
Bigeye  bomb  and  the  binary  nerve  gas 
program  tried  to  argue  us  down.  They 
parroted  the  lines  and  the  arguments 
of  the  Chemical  Corp.,  giving  us  the 
soothing  assurances  that  the  Bigeye 
bomb  would  be  ready  and  that  it 
should  stay  on  schedule.  Of  course, 
the  House  disagreed  in  a  rather  lopsid- 
ed vote  and  joined  with  me  and  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com-  ' 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  CXemewt  Za- 
BLOCKI,  in  denying  the  Department  of 
Defense  its  request  to  produce  the 
nerve  gas  weapon. 

That  was  the  right  decision,  because 
in  the  GAO  report  which  came  out 
last  week  it  is  now  clear  that  the 
Bigeye  bomb  is  not  safe  and  that  the 
Bigeye  bomb  is  not  as  efficient  as  it 
was  originaUy  thought  to  be.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  now  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  pulled  the  Bigeye  bomb 
request  that  it  made  last  year,  which 
simply  ratifies  and  admits  the  argu- 
ments that  we  made  here  last  year. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
also  found  that  there  is  a  general 
tendency  within  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  just  simply  build  more  and 
more  chemical  weapons,  and  there  is  a 
mindset  there  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  we  have  to  have  retalia- 
tory capability  in  Itind  so  that  what- 
ever specific  chemical  weapons  the  So- 
viets might  have,  we  have  to  have  one 
just  like  it  or  very  similar  to  it.  This 
position,  of  course,  ignores  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  other  relevant- 
factors  that  bear  on  the  decision  of 
whether  or  not  we  need  a  new  age  of 
chemical  weapons. 

The  GAO  report  also  says  that  there 
Is  no  comprehensive  plan  as  to  how 
military  personnel  are  to  act  or  react 
in  a  chemical  war.  In  short,  there  is  no 
doctrine  for  the  use  and  deployment 
of  chemical  weapons.  The  report  goes 
on  to  find  that  the  Department  of  De- 
fense has  no  plan  for  protecting  the  ci- 
vilian population  in  a  chemical  war. 

The  point  that  I  want  to  make  today 
is  a  larger  point,  because  last  week  I 
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9oke  nther  extensively  about  the 
OAO  report  and  the  shortcomings  of 
the  Chemical  Corps'  plan  to  produce 
nerve  gas.  I  would  like  to  talk  a  little 
more  today  about  the  larger  context  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  on  this  very 
invortant  issue  of  chonlcal  weapons. 

E^ren  if  the  Department  of  Defense 
modernisation  plan  were  ready,  this  is 
not  the  time  to  start  production  of  a 
new  age  of  chemical  wei^Tons.  because 
such  action  would  break  the  unilateral 
freese  that  we  have  had  since  Presi- 
dent Nixon  stopped  production  and 
use  of- chemical  weapons  by  the  United 
States  ba^  in  1969.  In  other  words. 
for  14  years— and  we  are  now  going 
into  our  15th  year— we  have  not  pro- 
duced or  used  chemical  weapons. 

This  is  in  stark  contrast  to  the  policy 
and  practice  of  the  Soviet  Union.  E^r- 
eryone  has  read  the  allegations  of  pro- 
duction and  use  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  stories  coming  out  of  Sverdlovsk 
and  the  stories  coming  out  of  Afghani- 
stan clearly  indicate  that  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  in  fact  not  only  producing 
but  using  chemical  weapons.  I  think 
that  this  clearly  gives  the  United 
States  the  high  ground  on  the  issue  of 
chemical  wei^wns. 

Now.  it  may  be  that  we  have  a  hard 
time  convincing  the  people  of  the 
world  that  we  have  the  right  position 
or  the  moral  position  when  we  are 
talking  about  nuclear  weapons  or  con- 
ventional weapons,  because  I  think  the 
average  person  around  the  world  be- 
lieves correctly  that  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  buUd- 
ing  up  in  the  area  of  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional wei^wns,  and  so,  therefore, 
it  is  hard  for  them  to  believe  that  the 
United  States  is  better  than  the  Soviet 
Union  when  we  are  discussing  nuclear 
and  conventional  weapons.  That  Is  a 
circumstance  which  exists  and  which  I 
think  wlU  be  difficult  for  us  to  deal 
with  for  some  time  to  come. 

But  that  is  not  the  case  with  chemi- 
cal wei4>ons.  With  chemical  weapons, 
we  have  the  indisputable  high  ground. 
Because  of  our  1969  policy,  one  which 
has  kept  us  in  a  position  of  nonproduc- 
tion  and  of  nonuse  for  14  and  going  on 
15  years,  we  can  literally  contrast  our- 
selves with  the  Soviet  Union  in  such  a 
way  that  people  aroimd  the  world  will 
clearly  understand  that  the  United 
States  has  the  high  ground  on  this 
issue. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  the  administra- 
tion and  many  of  the  administration's 
supporters  in  this  particular  area  tried 
to  get  authorization  to  produce  the 
new  age  of  chemical  weapons.  They 
failed.  But  by  asking  for  the  right  to 
produce  the  new  nerve  gas  weapons, 
the  administration  has  sent  a  signal  to 
the  world  that  we  are  ready  to  aban- 
don the  1969  policy.  That  means  that 
we  lose  the  high  moral  ground  that  we 


have  held  for  14  years,  and  that  we 
can  no  longer  make  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  many  of  us  who 
fought  the  request  last  year  think 
that  that  is  the  key  point  in  the  whole 
debate. 

Presently  at  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament in  Oeneva.  the  ambassadors 
who  are  delegated  there  from  all 
around  the  world  have  a  high  degree 
of  optimism  about  the  prospect  of  get- 
ting a  chemical  weapons  treaty  for  the 
world,  banning  the  production  and  use 
of  chemical  weapons  once  and  for  aU.  I 
think  that  they  have  that  optimism 
because  they  realize  the  Juxtaposition 
of  the  U.S.  policy  vis-a-vis  the  Soviet 
Union's  policy. 

I  was  there  in  February  of  this  year 
and  had  occasion  to  talk  to  over  half 
of  those  delegates,  and  I  can  assure 
the  Members  and  I  can  assure  all  who 
are  concerned  about  this  issue  that  we 
do  have  the  high  moral  groiuid  and 
that  it  is  working  to  our  advantage  in 
the  Committee  on  Disarmament.  If  we 
are  going  to  get  an  international 
treaty  banning  chemical  weapons,  we 
win  get  in  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment. They  meet  this  July,  and  then 
they  will  meet  again  in  the  fall.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  should  stick  to  our  1969 
policy  until  we  see  what  progress  is 
made  in  the  July  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament  and  what 
progress  might  be  made  in  the  fall  ses- 
sion. 
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Now.  it  is  not  likely  that  they  could 
produce  a  treaty  which  would  cover 
every  aspect  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  for  all  time  to  come  in  that 
short  a  period  of  time.  Many  nations 
will  be  involved  and  it  will  be  an  exten- 
sive process,  but  I  do  believe  that  in 
the  summer  session  or  in  the  fall  ses- 
sion there  will  be  benchmarks  of 
progress,  measurable  benchmarks  that 
we  can  look  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  Soviet  Union  is.  in  fact,  willing 
to  reach  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States  and  with  other  nations  in  the 
world  on  this  score. 

For  instance,  if  they  are  serious, 
then  we  can  make  progress,  the  two 
superpowers  and  the  other  coimtries 
involved  on  the  question  of  verifica- 
tion for  destruction  of  existing  stock- 
piles. 

We  can  also  tell  if  there  is  a  willing- 
ness on  the  other  side  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  by  whether  or  not  they  wiU  be 
willing  to  take  steps  toward  declaring 
their  existing  production  facilities. 
These  are  things  that  we  can  see  and 
measure  in  the  next  6  months  to  a 
year  that  will  tell  us  whether  or  not 
the  Soviets  are  serious. 

Until  that  time,  I  think  we  should  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  demon- 
strate the  distinction  between  the 
policy  and  practice  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  policy  and  practice  of 


the  Soviet  Union.  In  order  to  do  that, 
we  do  not  need  to  abandon  the  1969 
policy  which  has  served  us  welL  We 
need  to  stick  with  it. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  administra- 
tion's request  and  their  continued  re- 
quest for  production  of  nerve  gas 
weapons  is  a  fly  in  the  ointment  right 
now.  They  should  back  off  that  re- 
quest. They  should  go  work  with  the 
policy  that  has  been  established  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  that  Is 
that  we  will  not  break  the  1969  freeze. 
We  will  stick  to  it.  If  the  administra- 
tion would  pick  up  on  that  particular 
thesis  and  argue  for  the  people  of  the 
world  that  the  United  States  is  trying 
to  do  right  in  this  particular  area, 
show  to  the  world  that  our  policy  and 
practice  has  been  pure  as  the  driven 
snow  since  1969.  it  would  challenge 
the  Soviet  Union  in  such  a  way  that  if 
public  opinion  is  ever  going  to  have  an 
impact  on  that  nation,  it  would  surely 
do  so  in  this  area  of  chemical  weapons 
and  it  would  surely  do  so  when  it 
would  have  such  an  impact  when  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  meets  in 
July  of  this  year. 

I  and  others  who  have  been  working 
on  this  Issue  are  now  working  to  draft 
a  resolution  which  would  contain  f  our 
points  in  support  of  our  position  and 
to  further  the  position  that  we  have 
been  arguing  now  for  some  3  years. 

Basically,  we  believe  that  this  House 
should  resolve  itself  in  a  positive  fash- 
ion on  the  issue  of  chemical  weapons 
so  that  the  world  can  see  clearly  that 
our  policy  is  positive  and  that  it  has  a 
method  and  that  it  has  a  good  degree 
of  commonsense. 

Heretofore,  I  think  people  have  seen 
the  House  of  Representatives  as 
merely  obstructing  the  request  made 
by  the  administration.  As  is  the  case 
with  most  weapons  requests,  it  simply 
is  another  battle  in  the  larger  battle  of 
the  defense  budget  here  in  the  House. 
There  is  more  to  our  position  than 
that.  It  is  a  distinct  position  from  the 
position  we  take  so  often  in  the  area  of 
conventional  and  nuclear  weapons. 

The  resolution  that  we  are  trjring  to 
put  together  at  this  time  would  con- 
tain four  significant  points.  The  first 
point  would  say  that  this  country  has 
since  1969  honored  the  policy  estab- 
lished by  President  Nixon  and  we  have 
not  produced  or  used  chemical  weap- 
ons. 

The  second  point  would  state  that 
the  Soviet  Union  follows  an  entirely 
different  policy  and  practice  and  that, 
in  fact,  the  allegations  around  the 
world  are  that  they  are  not  only  pro- 
ducing chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons, but  they  are  using  them. 

The  third  point  would  recognize  that 
the  Conunlttee  on  Disarmament  and 
other  font,  possibly  including  bilateral 
discussions  between  this  country  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  could  produce  a 
treaty,  that  there  is  optimism  among 


those  that  study  these  issues  that  such 
a  treaty  could  be  produced. 

Fourth  and  most  importantly,  we 
would  make  the  point  in  the  resolu- 
tion that  our  position  and  our  policy 
has  an  element  of  condltlonallty  to  it 
and  that  is  that  this  country  prefers 
not  to  produce  chemical  wei4x>ns.  Cer- 
tainly this  country  abhors  the  use  of 
chemical  weapons  in  the  world  and 
that  we  have  adhered  to  such  a  policy 


our  current  stockpile  Is  sufficient,  con- 
trary  to   every   argimient   that   the 

Chemical  Corps  will  make,  that  our 

chemical  weapons  stockpile  right  now. 

even  though  we  have  not  produced 

since  1969.  would  be  sufficient  to  deter 

the  Soviet  Union  and  would  hold  out 

for  at  least  a  30-day  confrontation, 

were  that  to  occur. 
The  stodcpile,  the  Chemical  Corps 

argues,  is  deteriorating.  That  is  not 

for  14,  going  on  15  years:  but  the  fact  the  case.  Much  of  it  is  old  and  useless,  the  argiunent  that  we  can  do  better  in 
of  the  matter  is  that  anyone  knows  but  those  weapons  which  have  value  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  and 
that  we  cannot  continue  to  hold  such  to  our  military  at  this  time,  the  155-  in  the  summer  session  that  will  take 
a  pure  position  in  the  face  of  contin-  millimeter  shell,  are  not  decreasing  in  place  in  that  forum  by  sticking  to  the 
ued  production,  deployment,  and  even    number,     they     are     increasing     In    ^g^g  poUcy  which  is  such  a  stark  con- 

~     '        niunber,  in  spite  of  what  the  Chemical 


I  think  the  most  startling  ratifica- 
tion and  proof  that  I  could  offer  that 
we  were  right  and  that  we  are  right  is 
the  fact  that  the  Chemical  Corps  itself 
has  now  pulled  the  request  for  the 
Bigeye  bomb  and  that  they  themselves 
are  beginning  to  admit  certain  facts 
like  the  stockpUe  of  the  ISS's  is  not 
smaller  but  is  in  fact  larger.  They 
themselves  are  beginning  to  admit 
that  there  Just  might  be  something  to 


conceivably  alleged  use  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  So  we  cannot  hold  ad  infinitum 
the  position  that  we  have  held  since 
1969  and  the  world  would  know,  our 
allies  and  our  enemies  and  those  nona- 
llned  countries,  and  particularly  the 
Soviet  Union,  would  know  that  while 
we  prefer  to  stick  with  the  policy  that 
we  think  is  correct,  that  there  is  a 
limit  to  what  we  can  do. 

I  think  this  again  sends  a  signal  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  is  a  shot  across 
their  bow  to  let  them  know  that  they 
better  come  forward  in  the  summer 
seaslon  of  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment and  in  the  fall  session  of  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament  and  put 
their  money  where  their  mouth  is.  be- 
cause they  have  been  talking  a  lot 
about  how  they  want  a  chemical  weap- 
ons treaty. 

We  would  give  them  every  opportu- 
nity to  carry  out  and  demonstrate 
that,  in  fact,  they  do  want  a  chemical 
weapons  treaty. 

Why  do  those  of  us  who  make  men- 
tion of  the  chemical  weapons  issue 
argue  our  case  with  such  intensity. 
and  why  are  we  so  insistent  on  this 
particular  point?  I  remember  when  I 


Corps  may  have  Members  believe. 

Also,  we  have  to  think  about  what 
U.S.  production  would  do  to  the  atti- 
tudes and  thinking  of  our  friends  in 
Western  Europe.  Our  allies  there 
reject  the  idea  that  we  should  make 
new  deployments  of  chemical  weapons 
In  the  West  Eluropean  countries.  The 
reason  they  do,  of  course,  is  because 
they  remember  about  chemical  weap- 
ons. We  Americans  have  enjoyed  a 
rather  remarkable  circumstance  in  a 
world  that  has  been  filled  with  trou- 
ble. We  have  never  experienced  the 
use  of  chemical  weapons  here  on  our 
soil.  In  fact,  the  number  of  battles 
that  have  been  fought  on  American 
soil  are  relatively  few  in  number  com- 
pared to  the  great  wars  that  have  oc- 
curred in  Eiirope. 

a  1550 

So  they  have  a  recollection  which 
has  been  passed  down  from  generation 
to  generation  about  the  use  of  chemi- 
cal weapons  in  World  War  I. 

The  European  press  condemns  the 
administration  for  its  request  for  pro- 
duction of  the  new  binary  chemical 


trast  to  the  Soviet  policy  than  we 
would  do  if  we  were  to  abandon  that 
policy  and  commence  production  of 
weapons  that  are  not  even  ready  to 
produce,  by  their  own  admission. 

So,  as  time  goes  by,  and  particularly 
in  the  next  week  or  two,  I  think  this 
issue  will  begin  to  take  shape.  I  hope 
that  the  administration  will  overcome 
that  hard,  thick,  leathery  mindset 
that  is  in  place  at  the  Department  of 
Defense,  a  mindset  that  precludes 
them  from  considering  the  many  argu- 
ments that  we  have  made  here  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  mindset 
that  is  going  to  lead  to  a  division  in 
this  Congress  and  in  this  country  on 
one  of  the  most  significant  issues  that 
is  before  us  today. 

We  need  to  get  together  on  this 
issue.  We  need  a  united  approach 
rather  than  a  divided  approach  on  the 
great  issue  of  chemical  we^ions. 

It  is  possible  that  we  could  have 
such  an  approach.  But  the  administra- 
tion must  pull  its  request  for  produc- 
tion of  chemical  weapons  this  year. 
We  have  the  votes  to  defeat  that  re- 
quest here  in  the  House  of  Represent- 


first  got  into  the  issue  that  I  basically    weapon  and  I  think,  therefore,  that  it    atlves  and  we  will  defeat  the  request. 


came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  should 
resist  this  because  it  was  inmioral. 
Since  then,  I  have  added  many  argu- 
ments to  my  position,  as  others  have, 
but  we  all  know  that  chemical  weap- 
ons are  as  deadly  as  nuclear  war.  We 
know  that  it  is  not  the  soldiers  who 
would  be  killed  by  these  chemical 
weapons,  because  the  soldiers  would 
have  defensive  equipment,  gas  maslcs 
and  every  other  conceivable  type  of 
equipment  to  ward  off  the  effects  of 
chemical  weapons.  It  is  the  civilians 
who  would  be  killed  in  a  chemical 
weapons  attack,  because  chemical 
weapons  kill  indiscriminately.  Clouds 
of  chemical  gases  are  uncontrollable 
due  to  the  atmospheric  conditions  and 
the  winds  which  might  prevail  at  the 
time   and   would   scatter   the   killing 


does  undermine  all  of  the  work  that 
we  have  been  doing  and  can  do  among 
the  European  Community  to  gather 
together  a  force,  a  world  force  against 
the  production  of  chemical  weapons. 

So  there  are  many  reasons  in  addi- 
tion to  the  reasons  that  chemical 
weapons  are  Just  plain  immoral.  The 
reasons  have  been  brought  out  time 
and  again  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  wish  that  this  administration 
would  take  time  to  realize  the  sinceri- 
ty and  the  correctness  of  the  position 
that  has  been  argued  here  in  the 
House.  It  is  not  self-serving  to  stand 
here  and  say  that  I  and  the  others 
who  have  been  successful  in  stopping 
the  production  of  chemical  weapons 
have  been  superior  in  our  debating 


The  only  thing  they  are  going  to 
gain  by  pushing  for  production  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  to  divide 
this  Chamber  and  to  divide  this  coun- 
try on  this  issue. 

Much  more  productive  right  now 
would  be  the  approach  to  come  to- 
gether, rally  around  the  existing 
policy  in  this  coimtry,  make  it  plain  to 
the  world  that  we  are  different  than 
the  Soviets  in  the  area  of  chemical 
weapons,  stroke  oiu-  allies  and  our 
friends  at  the  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment. encoiut«e  them  to  produce  a 
treaty,  challenge  the  Soviets  to 
produce  a  treaty,  all  the  while  letting 
the  world  know  that  we  cannot  go  oa 
like  this  ad  infinitum,  that  we  must 
have  such  a  treaty. 

I  think  the  Soviets  will  respond  to 


force  of  the  chemical  weapon  in  ways    skills  or  that  we  have  worked  harder    such  pressure.  I  think  they  spend  an 


to  marshal  the  facts  and  the  informa- 
tion in  this  particular  debate  because 
the  other  side  has  worked  hard.  It  is 
Just  simply  that  we  have  been  proven 

.^^  ^, _„ right  over  time  by  developments  and 

the  point  that  chemical  weapons  are    by  circumstances  which  are  outside  of    create  the  right  environment  in  the 
immoral:  but.  moreover,  we  argue  that    this  Chamber.  Committee  on  Disarmament,  and  wfll 


and  areas  that  we  have  not  yet  under 
stood  thoroughly. 

All  of  the  religious  leaders,  of 
course,  call  chemical  weapons  immoral 
and  even  the  Pentagon  will  concede 


awful  lot  of  time  trying  to  cultivate 
world  opinion  and  it  must  be  impor- 
tant to  them.  In  this  particiilar  area, 
we  can  really  draw  a  contrast  between 
us  and  them,  one  that  I  think  will 
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produce  a  treaty  that  wiU  serve  the 
world  welL 

I  hear  people  say  you  cannot  get  the 
Soviets  to  do  anything  through  world 
opinion,  but  that  Is  not  true.  In  1969, 
when  we  established  this  particular 
policy,  it  covered  not  only  chemical 
weapons  but  biological  weapons.  A  few 
years  later  the  Soviets  did  enter  into 
an  agreement  on  biological  weapons.  I 
think  that  is  some  evidence  that  they 
wUl  respond. 

We  learned  a  lot  out  of  that  treaty. 
We  learned  that  we  need  to  have 
better  verification  procedures.  But  it  Is 
evident  that  they  will  respond. 

Certainly  it  is  worth  a  try  before  we 
throw  away  a  policy  that  has  served  us 
well  now  for  14  years. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


JMI 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Nevada  (Mrs.  Vucano- 
vicH)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Madam  Speak- 
er, I  am  very  pleased  to  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  honoring  Small  Business 
Week.  The  President's  proclamation 
makes  very  clear  his  commitment  to 
and  respect  for  the  accomplishments 
and  contributions  of  small  business.  I 
wholeheartedly  share  his  views  and 
I4>preciate  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  most  valuable  compo- 
nent of  our  free  enterprise  system— 
the  small  business. 

We  are  indeed  indebted  to  small 
business  for  its  leadership,  innovation, 
productivity,  and  stamina  to  withstand 
burdensome  Federal  regulations,  infla- 
tion, and  years  of  increased  taxation. 
Small  business  comprises  97  percent  of 
the  total  businesses  in  this  coimtry 
and  employs  over  half  of  the  current 
labor  force  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
small  business  which  has  taken  the 
lead  in  providing  new  Jobs  to  help  ease 
our  emplojrment  situation,  90  percent 
of  all  new  Jobs  in  this  coimtry  are  of- 
fered by  small  business. 

We  are  really  here  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  men  and  women  who  keep  our 
small  businesses  going.  One  person,  in 
particular,  from  my  State  of  Nevada, 
deserves  special  recognition  during 
this  week. 

Nell  Worden  of  Pahrump,  Nev..  has 
been  named  a  Women  in  Business  Ad- 
vocate by  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's Office  of  Advocacy,  in 
recognition  of  her  major  contribution 
to  small  business. 

Nell  has  worked  diligently  to  im- 
prove business  and  financial  opportu- 
nities for  women  in  business,  and  ex- 
emplifies the  spirit  of  small  business 
and  all  it  represents  to  Americans  who 
value  the  opportunity  and  independ- 
ence this  country  has  to  offer.  Her 
hard  work  and  capabilities  make  her 
especially  deserving  of  the  award  she 
has  received. 


Having  the  honor  to  represent  the 
State  of  Nevada  which  has  limited  in- 
dustry but  an  abundance  of  small  busi- 
ness enterprises.  I  have  a  great  I4>pre- 
clation  for  the  hard  work  and  dedica- 
tion which  goes  into  keeping  a  small 
business  afloat  in  these  economic 
times. 

Unfortunately,  not  aU  of  our  small 
businesses  have  been  able  to  survive 
the  past  years  of  high  inflation  and 
exorbitant  interest  rates.  We  in  the 
98th  Congress  must  continue  the  re- 
versal of  this  downward  spiral  by  pur- 
suing the  economic  recovery  policies 
which  began  in  the  97th  Congress. 

SmaU  business  is  the  heart  of  our 
economy  and  the  backbone  of  our  free 
enterprise  system.  Ms.  Worden  and  all 
of  the  many  small  business  people  in 
Nevada  and  the  Nation  really  deserve 
our  thanlcs  for  aU  they  have  done  to 
contribute  to  the  future  of  America. 


RECOGNIZING  THE  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS OP  ASIAN/PACrPIC 
AMERICANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Hortoh) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HORTON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Join  with  my  Asian-Pacif- 
ic American  friends  around  the  coim- 
try in  celebrating  the  Fifth  Annual 
Asian-Pacific  American  Heritage 
Week.  May  7-14,  1983,  by  Executive 
order,  has  been  set  aside  to  recognize 
the  contributions  which  Asian  and  Pa- 
cific Americans  have  made  throughout 
the  history  of  the  United  States. 

On  June  30,  1977,  I  had  the  honor 
and  pleasure  to  introduce  House  Joint 
Resolution  540,  which  for  the  first 
time  in  this  Nation's  history  asked  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  set  aside  a  period  in  May  as 
Asian-Pacific  American  Heritage 
Week.  Through  the  efforts  of  Jeanie 
Jew,  who  created  the  idea  for  the 
proclamation  and  commemorative 
period,  and  Ruby  G.  Moy,  my  adminis- 
trative assistant,  who  arduously  assist- 
ed in  the  successful  outcome  of  the 
bill  in  the  Congress.  Public  Law  95-419 
became  a  reality. 

This  special  legislation  has  l}ecome 
the  groundwork  and  foundation  for  all 
Asian-Pacific  heritage  and  ethnic  ob- 
servances throughout  the  United 
States. 

America  derives  her  strength  from 
the  ethnic  plurality  which  constitutes 
her  people.  I  have  never  appreciated 
this  so  much  as  when  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  addressing  the  people  of  Amer- 
ican Samoa  at  their  Flag  Day  ceremo- 
nies on  April  15.  1983.  I  stated  then, 
and  I  believe  now.  that  the  reverence 
and  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  oiu-  coun- 
try which  the  American  Samoans  ex- 
hibit should  be  followed  everywhere  in 
our  Nation. 


Asian-Pacific  Americans  have  sacri- 
ficed a  great  deal,  at  times  even  their 
lives,  for  the  betterment  of  our 
Nation.  Many  of  the  railroads  and 
canals  which  spurred  the  rise  of  the 
United  States  to  economic  supremacy 
were  built  with  the  toil  and  commit- 
ment of  Asian  Americans.  My  close 
friend  and  colleague,  Foro  Stthia,  of 
American  Samoa,  often  speaks  with 
great  pride  about  the  fact  that  his  dis- 
trict, for  its  size,  contains  more  men 
and  women  in  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
than  any  other  district  in  our  country. 
In  addition.  I  have  recently  discovered 
that  he  may  also  claim  to  represent 
more  veterans  and  military  retirees 
than  any  other  Member  of  Congress. 

The  Asian-Pacific  Americans  have 
sacrificed  a  great  deal  for  the  econom- 
ic well-being  and  military  security  of 
our  country.  I  hope  that  each  of  my 
colleagues  wlU  Join  me  in  this  opportu- 
nity to  recognize  the  contributions  of 
Asian-Pacific  Americans  to  the  United 
States  of  America.* 


THE  STRANGE  BEDFELLOWS  OP 
NATURAL  GAS  PRICE  CONTROLS 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  CoRCORAif) 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Madam  Speaker, 
as  the  simuner  heats  up.  so  will  con- 
gressional consideration  of  the  Reagan 
administration's  plan  to  include  the 
decontrol  of  so-called  old  gas  as  part  of 
a  legislative  package  aimed  at  reducing 
natural  gas  prices  to  market-clearing 
levels. 

Madam  Speaker,  as  you  can  well  re- 
member, when  the  Congress  last  con- 
sidered the  controversial  issue  of  natu- 
ral gas,  there  was  as  much  activity  and 
debate  within  the  Congress  as  outside 
of  it.  One  of  the  interesting  byplays  of 
any  public  policy  debate  involving 
vested  economic  interests  and  the 
people  of  this  country  is  the  way  vari- 
ous coalitions  form  to  lobby  one  side 
or  the  other  of  the  question.  This 
year's  developing  drama  on  natural 
gas  is  certainly  no  exception. 

Sometimes  to  refresh  my  evaluation 
of  the  issues  involved  In  natural  gas,  I 
let  my  mind  wander  to  the  interesting 
coalitions  that  are  being  formed.  And 
it  was  on  such  an  occasion  when  my 
imagination  was  given  free  reign,  that 
I  had  a  thought  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you.  Madam  Speaker,  and 
my  colleagues.  Picture,  if  you  will,  two 
opponents  of  the  old  gas  decontrol 
plan  getting  together  in  a  Capitol  Hill 
bar  after  a  long  day  of  lobbying. 

Dudley  Dewright,  a  lobbyist  for  con- 
simier  causes,  is  sipping  a  Perrier  and 
looking  troubled.  Next  to  him  is  John 
Q.  Brown,  a  Washington  lobbyist  for  a 
gas  industry  group  opposing  decontrol 
of  old  gas  prices. 


"You  know.  John.  I've  been  thinking 
lately,"  says  Dewright,  staring  into  his 
third  Perrier.  "I'm  not  too  sure  you 
and  I  can  both  be  right  about  why  the 
President's  decontrol  bill  is  such  a  dis- 
aster for  the  gas  consumer." 

"Hey,  don't  worry,  kid,"  replies 
Brown,  a  bit  nervous.  "Well  beat  back 
those  money-grubbing  oil  companies 
and  their  bureaucratic  pawns.  If  we 
Just  keep  working  together  •  •  •." 

"That's  not  what  I  mean.  I've  always 
favored  price  controls  on  old  gas  to 
keep  the  price  down  for  low-income 
consumers  and  prevent  the  big  energy 
companies  from  making  money  out  of 
those  folks'  misery." 

"What's  wrong  with  that?" 

"Nothing.  But  what  are  all  you  big 
energy  companies  doing  on  my  side 
this  time?" 

Brown  ordered  another  Chlvas 
Regal.  "Golly,  kid,  can't  we  support  all 
those  fine  ideals,  too?" 

"Sure.  But  isn't  the  reason  that  you 
want  prices  on  old  gas  kept  at  $1.50  or 
so  Just  to  subsidize  the  $9  price  from 
all  those  deep  gas  wells  that  nobody 
wants  to  buy  any  more?" 

"Heck,  no.  We  don't  have  to  have  a 
subsidized  price  for  those  wells.  Golly, 
even  If  we  can't  sell  gas  from  them, 
the  Nation  needs  those  15,000  foot 
holes  for  the  MX  missUes.  We're  going 
to  call  it  'Deep  Pack'  and  the  Penta- 
gon will  love  it." 

"Well,  what  about  the  agrument 
that  keeping  old  gas  prices  down  Just 
subsidizes  that  coal  gasification  plant 
out  in  North  Dakota?  They're  sup- 
posed to  be  getting  ready  to  ask  the 
Sjmfuels  people  for  nearly  $1  billion  in 
purchase  guarantees  because  no  one 
wants  to  buy  their  $6  gas.  Is  it  true 
that  if  we  keep  old  gas  under  price 
controls,  they  won't  need  the  taxpayer 
subsidy  because  they'll  have  a  ratepay- 
er subsidy  instead?" 

"Hey,  that's  no  subsidy;  that's  an  in- 
surance premium.  You  believe  in  a 
little  insurance,  don't  you?  Besides,  if 
they  couldn't  sell  their  coal  gas,  they 
wouldn't  need  to  strip  mine  any  coal 
and  then  they  wouldn't  need  James 
Watt  Lo  help  them.  Where  would  all 
the  environmental  groups  be  if  Watt 
wasn't  out  there  stripping  away  the 
plains?" 

Brown  is  beginning  to  breathe  heavi- 
ly, fogging  up  Dewright's  glasses. 

"And  don't  tell  me  that  the  only 
reason  I  favor  keeping  old  gas  prices 
low  is  to  subsidize  the  Alaskan  gas 
pipeline.  That's  a  downright  slur!  The 
truth  is  that  America  needs  $18  gas  if 
it's  ever  going  to  leam  to  conserve  its 
natural  resources.  What  with  oil  prices 
going  down,  the  last  thing  we  need  Is 
more  $2.50  gas." 

"I  guess  that's  what  I'm  afraid  of, 
John.  After  we  roll  in  all  that  $6  coal 
gas.  $9  deep  gas,  $18  Alaskan  gas,  $7 
LNG  and  Lord  knows  what  else,  won't 
the  average  price  be  Just  about  the 
same  as  if  old  gas  price  controls  were 


removed?  I  mean,  even  the  QAO  says 
that  the  administration's  package, 
even  including  old  gas  decontrol,  will 
reduce  the  average  gas  price,  not  raise 
it." 

Dewright's  voice  begins  to  quaver. 
"But  if  all  those  expensive  projects  are 
going  to  be  subsidized  by  cheap  old 
gas,  then  how  does  the  consumer  bene- 
fit? And  if  they're  not  going  to  be  sub- 
sidized, then  how  come  all  you  guys 
want  to  keep  controls  on  old  gas?  Is 
there  something  you're  not  telling 
me?" 

Brown  puts  his  arm  around  Dew- 
right in  a  fatherly  way.  "You  know.  If 
I  were  you,  I'd  watch  what  I  say.  You 
sound  like  you're  almost  in  favor  of 
decontrolling  old  gas  prices." 

Dewright  breaks  out  in  a  cold  sweat. 
"No,  no,  I  didn't  mean  it.  I  do  believe 
that  price  controls  help  the  consumer. 
I  really  do  believe.  I  do  •  *  '." 

"There,  there,"  says  Brown,  lighting 
up  a  fat  Havana.  "I  Itnow  you  still  be- 
lieve. And  you  imow  what,  Idd?  So  do 
I."» 


mftln'ng  portion  of  his  sentence  in 
prison. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
supporting  this  legislation.* 


A  NEW  STANDARD  FOR 
INSANITY  PLEA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Porter)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mx.  PORTER.  Madam  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
establish  standards  for  the  use  of  the 
insanity  plea  by  those  accused  of  Fed- 
eral crimes. 

The  legislation  is  designed  to  greatly 
restrict  the  limits  of  the  insanity  de- 
fense, thereby  greatly  reducing  the 
number  of  defendants  who  wiU  be  able 
to  successfully  plead  insanity. 

My  legislation  would  accomplish  this 
through  the  establishment  of  the 
McNaughten  rule,  or  "right  from 
wrong"  test  as  the  uniform  test  defin- 
ing the  insanity  defense's  parameters. 
Such  a  provision  would  not  only  create 
a  uniform  Federal  standard  for  deter- 
mining legal  insanity  where  none  pres- 
ently exists,  but  would  also  severely 
curtail  the  use  of  the  insanity  defense 
to  those  few  defendants  who  actually 
cannot  tell  right  from  wrong. 

Furthermore,  my  proposal  shifts  the 
burden  of  going  forward  with  the  evi- 
dence from  the  prosecution  to  the  de- 
fense regarding  the  defendant's  sanity 
or  lack  thereof.  Under  my  proposal,  if 
the  prosecution  can  prove  that  the  de- 
fendant possessed  the  mens  rea,  or 
"evil  mind"  necessary  for  the  commis- 
sion of  the  crime,  the  defense  would 
then  be  required  to  show  by  clear  and 
convincing  evidence  that  defendant 
was  insane  under  McNaughten. 

Last,  this  legislation  wiU  also  allow 
for  the  plea  and  verdict  of  "guilty  but 
mentally  ill."  Should  a  defendant  com- 
mitted to  a  hospital  or  mental  treat- 
ment later  be  pronounced  mentally  fit, 
he  would  be  required  to  serve  the  re- 


HOW  FRESNO.  CALIF..  HAS 
REDUCED  CRIME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Calif omla  (Mr.  Pash- 
AYAM)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PASHA YAN.  Madam  Speaker,  a 
recent  report  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  revealed  that  the 
crime  rate  in  this  Nation  decreased 
last  year  by  4  percent,  the  first  time 
the  rate  of  reported  crime  has  gone 
down  since  1977. 

A  large  part  of  the  credit  for  that  re- 
duction should  go  to  the  efforts  of 
people  like  those  in  the  city  of  Fresno. 
Calif.,  and  its  surrounding  communi- 
ties, who  have  been  working  together 
in  a  unique  program  of  policing  by  ob- 
jective. 

This  program  has  dramatically  de- 
creased the  local  crime  rate  by  increas- 
ing citizen  participation.  The  story  of 
how  this  happened  and  what  has  been 
accomplished  was  told  in  an  article  in 
Western  City,  the  monthly  magazine 
of  the  League  of  California  Cities. 
This  article,  "Policing  by  Objective— 
With  the  Public's  Help,"  was  written 
by  the  late  George  K.  Hansen,  police 
chief  of  Fresno  until  his  untimely 
death  April  16,  1983. 

This  article  and  the  accomplish- 
ments it  chronicles  stand  as  a  fitting 
tribute  to  Chief  Hansen,  a  respected 
public  official,  to  his  colleagues  in  law 
enforcement,  and  to  the  people  of  the 
cities  of  Fresno,  Clovis,  and  of  Fresno 
County,  and  I  should  like  to  reproduce 
the  article  here. 
PoLicniG  BY  OaxBcrrra— With  thk  Public's 

Help— Presho  Replaces  the  Traditiomal 

Model  of  Police  Patrol  With  "Coiofuin- 

TY  Based  Policihg" 

(By  CJeorge  K.  Hansen) 

Uke  other  law  enforcement  agencies 
throughout  the  nation,  Fresno's  police  de- 
partment has  faced  the  dilemma  of  provid- 
ing effective  police  services  despite  dimin- 
ishing resources.  In  the  late  70's,  it  became 
evident  that  the  traditional  poUcing  model 
was  outdated  for  contemporary  needs. 

Fresno  is  often  perceived  as  a  small,  rural 
community  with  simple  problems,  but  since 
1978  the  city's  population  has  increased  25 
percent,  from  196,000  people  to  245.674  city 
residents.  The  city's  land  area  has  grown 
from  62  to  87.6  square  miles  during  the 
same  five  year  period,  a  41.3  percent  In- 
crease. 

Calls  for  poUce  service  in  fiscal  year  1978 
totalled  196,000.  Calls  for  service  in  1983  are 
projected  to  reach  234,300.  Although  the 
size  of  the  city,  its  population  and  the 
demand  for  police  protection  have  steadily 
increased,  only  six  positions  have  been 
added  to  the  city's  sworn  complement  of 
police  officers  since  1978. 

The  Fresno  police  department  began  mod- 
ernizing the  delivery  of  police  services  in 
January    1979.    These    endeavors    did    not 
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evolve  by  aoddent,  mat  were  they  a  result  of 
oommunlty  or  political  pressure.  Tnstfrt. 
ooDMfcMis  efforts  woe  made  to  improve  the 
effective  uae  of  existinc  resources.  It  was 
dear  that  the  police  alone  could  not  mlni- 
mlM  or  reduce  criminal  activity  in  the  dty 
without  the  active  participation  of  the 
entire  community.  A  police-community  co- 
operative effort  became  the  foundation  for 
Pteano's  community  baaed  policing  pro- 
gram. 

THS  OLD  WATS 

Preliminary  analysis  of  the  department's 
organisational  structure  and  the  roles  and 
respoostbilltles  of  its  management  and  line 
personnel  were  completed  in  1979.  Findings 
indicated  that  neither  the  structure  nor  the 
responlbilltles  of  personnel  were  conducive 
to  providing  effective  police  services. 

Officers  were  assigned  to  shifts  and  pa- 
trolled all  sections  of  the  city.  Customarily, 
one  patrol  unit  was  responsible  for  each 
beat.  Une  supervisors  were  not  required  to 
regularly  assign  officers  to  the  same  beats, 
so  It  was  difficult  for  them  to  become  f amQ- 
iar  with  spedflc  problems  in  any  given  area. 
Preventive  policing  methods  were  seldom 
employed:  instead,  emphasis  was  primarily 
on  responding  to  calls  for  service.  Officers 
were  concerned  only  with  the  activities  oc- 
curring during  their  shifts,  and  they  seldom 
knew  what  occurred  on  other  shifts  or  in 
other  geographical  parts  of  the  city. 

Lieutenants  and  sergeants  also  operated 
on  a  shift  basis.  They  were  responsible  for 
activities  and  personnel  assigned  only  to 
their  shifts  on  a  dty-wide  basis.  They  were, 
in  effect,  watch  commanders  with  a  scope  of 
re^Kmsiblllty  so  tremendous  that  they  were 
often  too  involved  in  administrative  details 
to  participate  in  tactical  or  strategic  oper- 
ations. The  opportimlty  for  supervisors  to 
leam  about  a  specific  area's  people,  prob- 
lems, and  resources,  or  to  prepare  tactical 
action  plans  to  control  the  problems,  was 
rare.  Because  the  scope  of  responsibility  of 
each  individual  was  limited  to  what  oc- 
curred during  their  eight-hour  tour  of  duty, 
that  responsibility  did  not  carry  over  into 
the  next  day's  work. 

Prior  to  community-based  policing.  Fres- 
no's police  department  was  a  traditionally 
structured  organization  with  limited  oppor- 
tunity for  creative  or  autonomous  oper- 
ations. Police  sergeants  and  officers  seldom 
partidpated  in  the  decisionmaking  and 
planning  processes.  Most  plans  and  ded- 
slons  were  made  by  the  chief  of  police  and 
the  executive  managers.  The  tightly  inter- 
acting management  team,  coupled  with  the 
caU-to<aIl  syndrome  experienced  by  Une 
personnel  and  supervisors,  discouraged 
either  group  from  eliciting  input  from  the 
other.  That  interaction,  however  critical, 
did  not  regularly  occur  until  the  planning  of 
community  baaed  policing  was  initiated. 

GOALS 

Executive  management  was  interested  in 
Improving  productivity.  It  was  apparent 
that  those  resptmslble  for  certain  activities 
were  not  always  held  accountable,  and  too 
often  employees'  activities  were  reactionary 
and  not  necessarily  synchroniaed  toward 
common  goals.  The  philosophy  of  the  com- 
munity based  policing  program  was  express- 
ly articulated  in  a  statement  of  the  depart- 
ment's mission  and  goals: 

To  reduce  the  inddence  of  suppressible 
crimes  per  capita  in  the  dty  of  Fresno: 

To  increase  the  percentage  of  offenses  re- 
ported to  the  police: 

To  Increase  the  proportion  of  deared  of- 
fenses: 
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To  decrease  the  percentage  of  cases  not 
prosecuted  due  to  faulty  Investigation  or 
case  preparation: 

To  decrease  the  projected  rate  of  motor 
vehlde  aoddents  per  number  of  registered 
motor  vehldes: 

To  reduce  criminal  opportunity  through 
police-community  cooperation: 

To  increase  effectiveness  in  the  delivery  of 
police  sendees. 

Bstablishment  of  these  goals  was  the  first 
step  In  the  department's  transition  to  polic- 
ing by  objectives,  a  method  that  panllels 
the  private  sector  "management  by  objec- 
tives" theory  but  is  taUored  for  non-profit, 
public  sector,  law  enforcement  agendes. 

Eighty  hours  of  management  training  was 
provided  to  aU  supervisors  through  the  rank 
of  deputy  chief.  Emphasis  was  placed  on 
planning,  executing,  and  reviewing  police 
activities  directed  toward  the  specified,  de- 
sired results.  Individual  managers  were  to 
be  held  account^le  for  the  results  obtained 
by  units  under  their  co.imiand. 

Once  supervisory  personnel  became  famil- 
iar with  setting  objectives  and  tactical 
action  planning,  patrol  officers  became  in- 
volved In  the  process.  They  began  develop- 
ing tactical  action  plans  for  spedfic  area 
crime  problems.  Policing  by  objectives  has 
enabled  all  executive  managers,  supervisors, 
and  line  personnel  to  actively  participate  in 
problem  solving,  program  planning,  and  de- 
dsionmaking. 

Training  was  essential.  A  more  sensitive 
and  open-minded  approach  toward  policing 
could  only  be  accomplished  through  a  com- 
prehensive educational  process  to  include 
aU  ranks.  A  task  force  was  formed  to  devel- 
op the  training  program  for  preliminary  in- 
vestigations, interpersonal  communications, 
cultural  awareness,  current  law  update,  offi- 
cer siuTival,  rape  investigation,  crisis  inter- 
vention, and  the  handling  of  battered 
women.  The  task  force  found  that  officers 
desired  additional  training  in  the  area  of 
interpersonal  relations. 

VOOR  POLICE  AREAS 

To  implement  community  based  policing. 
Fresno  was  divided  into  four  community 
police  areas,  a  district  contrast  to  the 
former  departmental  structure  organized  on 
a  city-wide  basis  by  eight  hour  shift. 

The  determination  of  the  four  policing 
areas  was  based  on  comparable  workload  ac- 
tivities in  the  four  districts,  and  on  the 
dty's  demographic  makeup.  Communities 
with  similar  problems,  needs,  and  demo- 
graphic makeup  were  left  intact.  Four  cap- 
tains were  assigned  as  area  commanders  in 
the  patrol  division,  with  each  commander 
responsible  and  accountable  for  the  police 
activities,  crime  Increases  and  reductions,  re- 
sources, and  persomiel  in  his  area. 

The  basic  patrol  fimction  is  on  a  shift 
basis,  but  is  additionally  confined  to  an 
area.  While  under  conventional  staffing  one 
officer  was  assigned  to  one  beat,  area  com- 
manders could  now  assign  as  many  as  five 
officers  to  a  single  beat  when  needed,  while 
other  beats  with  less  need  could  be  covered 
with  fewer  officers. 

Community  based  policing  has  enabled 
patrol  officers  to  attack  problems  in  non- 
conventional  ways.  For  example,  officers 
can  work  in  plainclothes  during  different 
hours  if  the  need  arises. 

To  further  assist  management,  the  depart- 
ment assigned  two  lieutenants  to  each  area 
as  operational  and  management  support  to 
the  dtizens  and  officers  in  the  field. 

Similar  to  team  policing,  community 
based  policing  decentralizes  patrol  oper- 
ations. Improves  internal  communications. 


and  perpetuates  generalist-oriented  rather 
than  spedsiistK>riented  officers.  Unlike 
team  policing,  oommunlty  baaed  policing  ac- 
tively solicits  the  involvement  of  the  com- 
munity in  minimizing  crime. 

PUBLIC  nrvoLVEMXirT 

Evidence  shows  most  crimes  are  prevented 
or  solved  by  dtizens  who  witness  crimes  and 
relay  valuable  information  to  the  police, 
and  not  through  extensive,  sophisticated  in- 
vestigative techniques.  The  best  investiga- 
tive tools  are  the  eyes  and  ears  of  dtizens 
willing  to  recount  to  police  what  they've 
seen  or  heard  and.  more  importantly, 
become  involved. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  public  par- 
tidpation  in  police  operations,  Fresno's 
police  department  sought  to  improve  the  re- 
lationship between  the  police  and  the  com- 
munity. Historically,  their  relationship  has 
been  guarded,  due  largely  to  the  nature  of 
public  contacts  which  patrol  officers  gener- 
ally initiate:  traffic  stops,  investigations  of 
residential  burglaries,  and  responses  to 
family  disturt>ance8.  petty  thefts,  and  van- 
dalism calls.  In  general,  most  encounters 
place  both  the  officer  and  the  citizen  on  the 
defensive,  simply  due  to  the  emotional 
nature  of  many  circumstances. 

Through  community  based  policing,  offi- 
cers are  encouraged  to  be  less  confronta- 
tional with  the  public  They  are  encouraged 
to  leave  their  patrol  vehicles  and  talk  to  dti- 
zens atiout  both  criminal  and  non-criminal 
problems.  This  opens  lines  of  communica- 
tion between  the  citizens  and  police  officers 
and  more  is  accomplished  in  the  long  run. 

Another  reason  for  improving  the  police 
image  is  based  on  the  nature  of  requests  for 
service  that  police  departments  receive.  Na- 
tional surveys  indicate  that  of  the  total  calls 
for  service  handled  by  law  enforcement 
agencies,  some  70  percent  are  not  crime-re- 
lated emergencies.  Instead,  various  kinds  of 
personal  and  community-related  problems 
keep  members  of  the  department  busy. 

The  police  department  also  developed  a 
community  service  officer  program.  Com- 
munity service  officers  are  non-swom  per- 
sonnel who  handle  non-emergency  field  re- 
ports and  develop  and  maintain  crime  pre- 
vention activities  in  each  of  the  four  areas, 
relieving  police  officers  from  the  mimdane. 
non-emergency,  non-crime  related  activities 
to  concentrate  on  actual  crime-related  prob- 
lems. They  receive  200  hours  of  P.OJS.T. 
certified  training  and  an  additional  40  hours 
of  in-house  training  in  crime  prevention. 

Police  officers  are  the  most  visible  and  ac- 
cessible representatives  of  city  government. 
People  come  to  them  on  the  streets  seeking 
assistance  with  problems  in  their  daily  lives. 
While  police  cannot  resolve  all  social  or 
criminal  issues,  they  can  take  an  active  role 
in  softening  the  police  image.  Community 
based  policing  allows  officers  to  attack  the 
real  problems  people  face  in  a  preventative 
approach  to  law  enforcement.  Too  often, 
those  personal  problems  escalate  to  criminal 
activity. 

Ongoing  programs  such  as  Neighborhood 
Watch  and  Business  Watch  have  become 
very  much  a  part  of  the  city's  policing  ef- 
forts. The  watch  group  programs  existed 
prior  to  community  based  policing,  but  had 
not  appealed  to  the  numbers  of  citizens  it 
ciirrently  attracts.  The  neighborhood  watch 
program  has  increased  its  watch  groups  by 
57  percent,  and  in  June  1981  there  were  591 
neighborhood  watch  groujis  representing 
6,797  households  and  18,215  putidpants. 
Today,  42,378  citizens  from  15.833  house- 
holds are  involved  in  1,375  watch  groups. 


Toutb  and  senior  dtizens  have  become 
active  participants.  Senior  dtizens  have 
been  organized  in  residential  complexes 
dominated  by  the  elderly,  and  Junior  neigh- 
bortiood  watch  members  have  also  been  or- 
ganized. 

Other  youth  programs,  such  as  a  bicyde 
rodeo,  painting  over  graffiti  on  walls,  a 
youth  modeling  class,  and  oinnpetttive 
games  between  police  and  youth  groups 
have  been  developed  in  conjunction  with 
the  Ptesno  parks  and  recreation  depart- 
ment. 

Community  centers  have  been  used  to 
bring  the  police  doser  to  the  community. 
The  centers  are  conveniently  located  for 
public  access,  and  both  non-onergency  and 
crime  nirevention  assistance  are  provided 
from  them.  Non-swom  oommimity  service 
officers  are  assigned  to  the  centers  and  ef- 
fectively perform  both  functions. 

Neighborhood  watch  has  evolved  from  a 
program  where  neighbors  "watch  out"  for 
each  other  to  a  program  where  dtizens  con- 
sdoudy  plan  efforts  to  prevent  crime. 
Neighborhood  area  watch  group  councils 
have  been  formed,  and  a  priority  of  the  city- 
wide  council  is  to  increase  community  crime 
prevention  awareness  and  resident  recruit- 
ment. Volunteer  members  meet  regularly  to 
discuss  neighborhood  crime  problems,  and 
an  overall  executive  council  is  represented 
by  mnnbers  of  the  four  areas. 

Aim-CRIlfZ  CAMPAIGIT 

A  specific  example  of  the  efforts  between 
police  and  community  is  demonstrated  by 
the  1982  fall  crime  prevention  campaign. 
While  the  crime  rate  per  capita  in  Fresno 
has  dropped  steadily  in  the  last  three  years, 
there  is  a  dramatic  increase  in  serious 
crimes  during  November  and  Decemlier  of 
each  year.  A  new  approach  was  needed  to 
combat  the  high  levels  of  robberies,  burglar 
ries.  and  thefts  that  occur  from  Thanksgiv- 
ing to  New  Years.  The  plan  of  attack  was  to 
launch  a  comprehensive  public  awareness 
campaign  and  increase  tactical  operations. 

Fresno  is  surrounded  by  heavily  populat- 
ed, unincorporated  areas,  and  is  immediate- 
ly adjacent  to  Clovis,  a  city  of  about  40,000. 
To  have  any  measurable  effect  on  crime  in 
Fresno,  the  Clovis  police  de[>artment  and 
the  Fresno  County  sheriff's  department  had 
to  be  included.  These  agencies  were  contact- 
ed and  they  eagerly  agreed  to  participate. 
They  were  Joined  by  the  business  communi- 
ty in  an  effort  to  educate  the  public  and  to 
break  the  seasonal  crime  wave  in  1982. 

A  public  awareness  program  of  the  size 
and  scope  needed  was  extremely  expensive, 
and  the  revenue  needed  was  not  available  in 
the  dty  budget.  The  police  department  de- 
dded  to  seek  private  support,  and  received 
both  money  and  services.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  community  groups,  the  Fresno 
police  department  built  a  $250,000  public 
awareness  campaign  with  $15,000  in  cash 
and  the  remainder  in  donated  services,  at  no 
cost  to  the  dty's  general  fund. 

The  fall  campaign  was  kicked  off  with  a 
five  hour  rally  at  the  Fresno  convention 
center.  Approximately  15.000  people  attend- 
ed. Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  free  door 
prizes  donated  by  local  merchants  were 
given  away,  free  soft  drinks  were  provided, 
and  law  enforcement  exhibits  by  the  Fresno 
and  Clovis  police  departments,  the  Fresno 
sheriffs  department,  and  California  High- 
way Patrol  were  displayed.  Popular  person- 
alities and  sports  figiuvs  from  the  communi- 
ty were  made  available  for  autographs.  Con- 
tinuous live  entertainment  was  provided, 
and  banners  of  the  rally  sponsors  and  con- 
tributors were  displayed.  "Sheriff"  Joe  Hlg- 


gins.  famous  for  his  Dodge  commercials,  and 
Rene  Enriques,  Lt.  Callenstano  of  HQl 
Street  Blues,  made  public  appearances. 

Other  activities  during  the  two-month 
period  in  1982  induded: 

A  complete  public  information  program 
handled  by  a  professional  advertising  firm. 

The  campaign  committee  contracted  for 
M  billboards  in  the  community  which  car- 
ried seven  different  crime  prevention  mes- 


Public  service  announcements  on  radio, 
television  and  newspaper  advertised  the 
campaign 

Community  service  officers  provided 
training  to  employees  of  retaO  stores  and 
other  businesses  on  crime  prevention  and 
security. 

A  full  page  ad  in  the  Frano  Bee  was  run 
each  week  for  12  weeks  to  advertise  the 
canwaign's  impact  on  seasonal  crime  trends 
c«Hnpared  to  last  year's  statistics. 

Large  buttons  were  provided  to  retaU 
derks  with  the  "It's  a  Crime  to  Shoplift" 
message  printed  on  each. 

Crime  prevention  messages  accompanied 
by  a  professionally  recorded  theme  song 
were  broadcast  on  local  radio  and  television 
stations. 

Detailed  crime  information  and  protective 
measures  were  distributed  to  all  30,000  par- 
tidpants  in  the  dty's  neighborhood  and 
business  watch  programs. 

Special  tactical  efforts  were  employed. 
Four  general  field  tactics  were  used  by  the 
dty-wide  teams  to  address  specific  crime 
targets.  Uniformed  patrol  suppression,  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  opportunity  for  offend- 
ers to  commit  crimes,  was  used  to  address 
burglary  and  robbery.  Surveillance  of 
known  active  offenders  and  stakeouts  of 
businesses  in  robbery  prone  areas  were  also 
used  to  address  commercial  robberies.  Plain- 
clothes covert  patrols  were  used  to  address 
residential  burglary. 

With  the  generous  support  of  the  media, 
the  fall  campaign  was  a  success,  with  thou- 
sands of  Fresnans  participating.  As  a  result, 
there  were  50  fewer  robberies  and  115  fewer 
burglaries  during  the  months  of  Novemt>er 
and  December,  1982.  If  enough  people  get 
involved,  public  awareness  can  indeed 
impact  criminal  activity,  but  it  requires  a 
total  commitment  by  both  community  and 
police. 

A  four-year,  statistical  analysis  indicates 
crime  in  Fresno  is  on  the  decline.  Prom  1979 
to  1982,  crimes  have  dropped  from  117.92  to 
100.5  per  1.000  population.  Case  clearances 
have  also  improved.  In  1982,  24  percent  of 
the  offenses  were  cleared  by  arrest,  as  com- 
pared to  17  percent  cleared  in  1979. 

It  is  anticipated  that  in  the  next  two  to 
three  years.  Fresno  will  witness  a  greater  re- 
duction in  crime  and  improvement  in  case 
dearances.  If  the  1982  fall  campaign  and 
rally  were  indications  of  the  Fresno  commu- 
nity's support,  then  crime  is  sure  to  be  re- 
duced even  further.* 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  AmruHzio)  is 
recognized  for  S  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNX7NZIO.  Bladam  Speaker. 
May  3  marks  tt^  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Constitutnn  of  1791,  and  in 
celebrating  this  anniversary,  we  honor 
the  deep  ties  between  our  country  and 
the  people  of  Poland. 


These  ties  are  rooted  in  the  princi- 
ples which  were  enimclated  by  the 
Constitution  of  May  3:  Liberty,  repre- 
sentation, and  protection  under  law. 
They  originated  in  the  valiant  partici- 
pation of  Polish  soldiers  and  patriots 
in  our  own  revolution  and  have  been 
noiuished  by  the  rich  gifts  the  Polish 
people  have  brought  to  our  life  and 
culture. 

On  Saturday.  April  30.  the  192d  an- 
niversary of  Poland's  Constitution,  the 
Polish  National  Alliance  sponsored 
Chicago's  annual  Constitution  Day 
Parade  in  Chicago,  and  at  this  point  In 
the  RaooRD  I  wish  to  insert  the  2-day 
program  of  the  events  commemorating 
Poland's  May  3. 1791,  Constitution: 

The  program  of  events  follows: 

Satuumt.  Mat  7,  1983 
program  at  rbviewmg  stahd,  dxarborh  amd 

WASHmOTOK  STXIXTS,  IS  KOOll 

Welcome:  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Szymanowics. 
Vice  President,  Polish  NaUonal  Alliance: 
General  Chairman,  Poland's  Constitution 
Day. 

National  Anthems:  Mr.  Bogdan  Parafln- 
czuk.  Accompanied  by  U.8.  81st  Army  Band. 
Port  Sheridan.  Illinois. 

Parade  Narrators:  Mrs.  Helen  Sky- 
manowicz,  Mr.  Bob  Lewandowskl,  WCIU- 
TV,  WSBC  Radio. 

Orand  Marshal:  Honorable  Roman  C.  Pu- 
cinskl.  Alderman,  41st  Ward. 

Parade  Coordinator  Larry  RzewskL 

PROGRAM  AT  RICHARD  J.  DAIXT  CERTKR.  i:>0 
P.M. 

Welcome:  Mr.  Roman  Kolpackl,  Commis- 
sioner, District  12,  Polish  NaUonal  Alli- 
cance. 

Invocation:  The  Right  Reverend  Joseph 
K.  Zawistowski,  Bishop,  Western  Diocese, 
Polish  National  Catholic  Church. 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Honorable  Aloysius 
A.  Mazewski.  President.  Polish  National  Al- 
liance, President,  Polish  American  Congress. 

Remarlcs:  Honorable  James  R.  Thompson, 
Governor,  State  of  Illinois. 

Remarks:  Honorable  Harold  Washington, 
Mayor,  City  of  Chicago. 

Principal  Address:  Honorable  Alan  Dixon. 
U.S.  Senator,  Illinois. 

Address:  Honorable  Miroslaw  Chojecki. 
Solidarity  Union  Official. 

Benediction:  Very  Rev.  Edward  J.  Pajak. 
Vicar  General,  Pastor,  Holy  Innocents 
Parish. 

Closing: 

SuiiDAT,  Mat  8,  1983 


Assembly  for  Solemn  Mass:  10:00  ajo.— 
Holy  Trinity  School  Hall.  1123  Oeaver  St. 

March  to  Church:  10:45  ajn.  to  Holy  Trin- 
ity Church,  1118  Noble  St. 

Solemn  Mass:  10:30  ajn.— Rev.  Casimlr 
Tadla,  CR,  Pastor,  Prindpal  Celebrant  and 
Homolist  Co-Celebrants:  Rev.  Joseph 
Bartkowiz  C.R.,  Rev.  Walter  Krempa; 
Deacon:  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  C.  Rozanskl;  Choir 
utnder  direction  of  Mr.  Joseph  Labuds. 

Executive  Committee:  Helen  M.  SKy- 
manowlcB.  Chairman,  Roman  Kolpackl. 
Commissioner  Dist.  12  PNA:  Genevieve  We-, 
solowskl.  Commissioner  Dist.  12  PNA: 
Joseph  I.  Sikora,  Commissioner  Dist.  13 
PNA:  Kazimiera  Pytel,  Commissioner  Dist 
13  PNA. 

The  drafting  and  adoption  of  the 
constitution  of  1791  by  patriotic  Polish 
leaders  marlted  a  turning  point  in  the 
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history  of  that  country.  By  that  signif- 
icant document  the  Poles  effected  a 
peaceful  change  in  the  structure  of 
their  Oovemment  without  resorting  to 
the  hktody  and  violent  measures  which 
characterized  the  French  Revolution. 
By  adopting  a  progressive  and  popular 
constitution,  they  led  their  country- 
men from  the  feudal  ways  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  concepts  of  individ- 
ual liberty  and  responsibility  which 
characterized  the  American  Constitu- 
Uon  of  1776. 

The  constitution  contained  many 
provisions  which  still  retain  their  va- 
lidity today.  Under  these  provisions 
the  authority  of  the  monarch  was 
sharply  curtailed,  and  ministerial  re- 
sponsibility was  established.  The  intri- 
cate and  obstructive  features  of  the 
old  system  were  eliminated.  The  upper 
chamber  lost  some  of  its  preponderant 
powers  and  the  second  chamber,  the 
elected  representative  body  of  the 
nation,  was  vested  with  genuine  legis- 
lative authority.  Economic  barriers  be- 
tween the  nobility  and  the  middle 
class  were  drastically  lowered. 

The  townsmen  recovered  their  judi- 
cial autonomy  and  gained  a  number  of 
political  rights,  especially  that  of  ad- 
mission to  many  of  the  higher  offices. 
The  peasantry  was  taken  under  the 
protection  of  the  law  and  religious  tol- 
eration was  established.  The  constitu- 
tion abolished  the  worst  abuses  from 
which  Poland  had  been  suffering  for 
centuries.  Through  the  abolition  of 
the  most  pressing  political  evils  of  the 
old  regime,  and  by  granting  increased 
freedom  to  the  middle  and  lower  class- 

tsB,  .■      *'*"tion  of  1791  marked  a 

^'■".t  advance  over  aU   previous   at- 
tempts at  reform  in  Poland. 

Unfortunately,  before  the  Poles  had 
any  chance  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
this  constitution  their  homeland  was 
divided  among  the  autocrats  of  Aus- 
tria. Prussia,  and  Russia.  Having  thus 
lost  their  sovereign  existence  and  na- 
tional independence,  Poles  became 
subjects  of  the  alien  governments  in 
their  homeland,  and  for  more  than  120 
years  they  lived  under  oppressive  for- 
eign regimes. 

Then,  toward  the  end  of  the  First 
World  War,  when  they  witnessed  the 
defeat  and  disintegration  of  the  gov- 
ernments which  occupied  their  coun- 
try, they  Jojrfully  seized  upon  the  op- 
portimity  and  regained  their  national 
freedom.  The  birth  of  the  Republic  of 
Poland  in  1918  also  signified  the  resur- 
gence of  the  spirit  embodied  in  the 
Polish  Constitution  of  1791. 

On  the  anniversary  observances  of 
PoUsh  Constitution  Day  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  omit  a  reference  to  today's 
Poland,  which  is  a  far  cry  from  what 
all  patriotic  and  liberty-loving  Poles 
had  hoped  it  to  be.  They  had  dreamed, 
prayed,  and  worked  for  a  liberated, 
free,  and  independent  Poland.  We  all 
know  that  since  the  treacherous  sei- 
zure of  their  country  at  the  end  of  the 


last  vrar  these  Poles  have  not  known 
freedom. 

Despite  all  the  outrages  suffered  by 
the  heroic  PoUsh  people  at  the  hands 
of  their  Communist  oppressors,  these 
dauntless  souls  cling  to  their  noble 
ideals  as  outlined  in  the  Constitution 
of  1791. 1  am  proud  to  Join  with  Amer- 
icans of  Polish  heritage  in  the  11th 
District  of  Illinois,  which  I  am  hon- 
ored to  represent,  in  Chicago,  and  all 
over  this  Nation  in  expressing  support 
for  the  strong  and  unwavering  desire 
of  the  Polish  people  that  Poland  once 
again  may  be  free  to  decide  its  own  na- 
tional destiny.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Nklsoh)  Lb 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Madam 
Speaker,  due  to  unavoidable  circum- 
stances, I  was  not  present  and  was, 
therefore,  unable  to  cast  my  vote  on 
rollcall  No.  87,  which  was  an  amend- 
ment to  House  Joint  Resolution  13 
that  permit  safety-related  improve- 
ments in  strategic  bombers.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  for 
this  amendment. 

Also,  I  was  not  present  and  was, 
therefore,  unable  to  cast  my  vote  on 
rollcall  No.  88.  which  was  a  motion  to 
recommit  House  Joint  Resolution  13 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
against  this  motion  to  recommit. 

Also,  I  was  not  present  and  was, 
therefore,  unable  to  cast  my  vote  on 
H.R.  2357  (rollcall  No.  90).  which  pro- 
vided for  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
members  of  the  Congressional  Award 
Board:  H.R.  2173  (roUcall  No.  91). 
which  amended  the  Contract  Services 
for  Drug  Dependent  Federal  Offend- 
ers Act  of  1978;  H.R.  2174  (roUcaU  No. 
92),  which  amended  the  United  States 
Code  to  prohibit  certain  tampering 
with  consimier  products;  S.  653  (roll- 
call No.  93)  which  amended  the  United 
States  Code  to  establish  a  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Military  Medi- 
cine; and  House  Resolution  184  (roll- 
call No.  94).  which  was  the  rule  to  con- 
sider H.R.  2175.  Justice  Assistance.  On 
all  five  of  these  votes,  I  would  have 
voted  for  if  I  had  been  present.* 


Award  Act.  roUcall  No.  90,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 

On  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  H.R.  2173,  the  Contract  Serv- 
ices for  Drug  Dependent  Federal  Of- 
fenders Authorization  Act  of  1983. 
rollcall  No.  91.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  H.R.  2174.  the  Federal  Antl- 
tampering  Act,  rollcall  No.  92.  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 

On  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  S.  653,  the  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine 
Act  of  1983,  rollcaU  No.  93,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 

On  the  motion  to  approve  House 
Resolution  184.  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  2175,  the  Justice  As- 
sistance Act  of  1983.  rollcall  No.  94.  I 
would  have  voted  "yea." 

Madam  Speaker,  I  appreciate  having 
this  opportunity  to  make  my  position 
known  for  the  Record.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Clarke)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
*  Mr.  CLARKE.  Madam  Speaker,  on 
May  9.  1983.  I  was  necessarily  absent 
for  several  votes.  I  would  like  to  make 
clear  my  position  on  those  measures 
considered  by  the  House. 

On  the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  H.R.  2357,  the  Congressional 


URGING      SUPPORT      FOR       AN 
AMENDMENT  TO  THE  FEDERAL 
ELECTION  CAMPAIGN  ACT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
*  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  a 
bill  which  I  am  introducing  today  to 
amend  the  Federal  Election  Campaign 
Act  to  modify  the  role  that  political 
action  committees  (PAC's)  now  play  in 
our  electoral  process. 

Every  election  brings  renewed  calls, 
both  vrtthln  and  outside  Congress,  for 
reform  of  the  congressional  campaign 
finance  laws.  The  1982  election  was  no 
exception.  In  particular,  critics  charge 
that  political  action  committees  wield 
excessive  power  as  a  result  of  their  siz- 
able contributions  to  candidates'  cam- 
paigns. They  argue  that  PAC  money 
corrupts  the  legislative  process  by 
giving  inordinate  access  and  influence 
to  special,  narrow  interests.  Conse- 
quently, it  becomes  incresisingly  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  cohesive  national  policy 
on  any  issue.  While  PAC's  may  not 
"buy"  part,lcular  votes,  legislators  find 
:l  uuiicult  to  vote  against  these 
narrow  interests  because  of  their  de- 
pendence upon  PAC's  for  campaign 
funding.  In  addition,  the  PAC's  tilt 
toward  incumbents  adds  to  the  incum- 
bent's existing  advantages  and  makes 
it  extremely  difficult  for  challengers 
to  mount  a  viable  campaign. 

There  is  certainly  no  doubt  about 
the  significant  and  growing  role  PAC's 
play  in  financing  election  campaigns. 
The  statistics  speak  for  themselves. 
PAC's  contributed  $83  million  to  Fed- 
eral candidates  for  the  1982  elections, 
more  than  a  50-percent  increase  over 
the  fig\ire  for  the  1980  elections. 
Twenty  winners  of  House  campaigns 


received  over  $200,000,  and  170  win- 
ners received  more  than  $100,000  from 
PACs.  In  Senate  campaigns.  12  win- 
ners received  more  than  $500,000  from 
PAC's.  and  the  average  for  winners 
was  $450,000.  In  the  1980  general  elec- 
tions. 21  percent  of  Senate  candidates' 
funds  and  29  percent  of  House  candi- 
dates' funds  came  from  PAC's.  and  it 
appears  likely  that  final  figures  for 
the  1982  elections  will  show  a  similar 
or  even  larger  role  for  PAC's  in  financ- 
ing campaigns. 

What  is  more  worrisome  than  the 
growing  role  of  PAC's  in  elections  is 
the  growing  public  perception  that 
there  is  a  connection  between  this 
campaign  money  and  action  in  Con- 
gress. Such  a  view  breeds  cynicism 
aibout  Congress  and  the  political 
system.  In  recent  years,  academics 
have  pointed  to  a  decline  in  the  pub- 
lic's trust  and  confidence  in  Oovem- 
ment institutions.  Continuing  media 
coverage  of  the  activities  of  PAC's  con- 
tributes to  this  disturbing  trend.  In 
the  long  nm.  PAC's  significant  role  in 
financing  elections  and  the  resultant 
public  perception  that  PAC's  wield  in- 
ordinate influence  over  legislators 
cannot  be  healthy  for  the  political 
system.  The  foundation  of  democratic 
government— the  trust  and  confidence 
of  the  people— is  being  undermined. 

Yet  some  perspective  on  the  role  of 
PAC's  is  needed.  PAC's  are  not  nefari- 
ous in  and  of  themselves.  They  are  le- 
gitimate associations  of  individuals.  In 
fact,  the  campaign  finance  reforms  of 
the  early  1970's  gave  them  a  legal  role 
in  elections.  F*roposals  to  reform  the 
campaign  finance  laws  which  are  de- 
signed, either  implicitly  or  explicitly, 
to  deny  them  such  a  role  could  lead  to 
PAC  spending  we  would  find  even 
more  pernicious  than  present  pat- 
terns. For  example,  these  proposals 
likely  would  lead  to  much  greater  in- 
dependent expenditures  by  PAC's. 
PAC's  are  now  operating,  thriving  or- 
ganizations. We  should  be  seeking 
ways  to  constructively  channel  the  ac- 
tivities of  PAC's  and  to  moderate  their 
role  rather  than  trying  to  eliminate 
them.  PAC's  themselves  are  not  harm- 
ful. But  candidates'  reliance  upon 
PAC's  for  significant  portions  of  their 
campaign  funding  and  the  ensuing 
public  perception  of  corruption  are 
harmful. 

Idany  proposals  to  reform  our  cam- 
paign finance  laws  focus  on  public 
funding  of  elections,  not  only  as  a  way 
of  encouraging  reliance  on  small  indi- 
vidual contributions,  but  sdso  because 
it  provides  the  means  to  discourage  in- 
dependent expenditures  by  PAC's  and 
large  personal  expenditures  by  candi- 
dates. Furthermore,  candidates  who 
accept  public  funding  could  be  subject 
to  constitutioiudly  acceptable  limits  on 
total  expenditures.  These  proposals 
would  provide  public  funds  to  match 
small  individual  contributions  and  to 
respond  to  independent  expenditures. 


and  they  would  impose  limits  on  per- 
sonal expenditures  and  total  campaign 
expenditures  as  a  condition  for  provid- 
ing public  funds. 

While  the  advantages  of  public  fund- 
ing are  attractive,  there  are  serious 
drawbacks  as  well.  For  one  thing,  the 
low  total  expenditure  ceilings  common 
to  public  funding  proposals  hinder 
challengers,  who  must  spend  a  certain 
amount  Just  to  get  name  recognition, 
and  add  to  inciunbents'  already  consid- 
erable advantages,  thus  detracting 
from  the  competitiveness  of  elections. 
But  the  most  significant  problem  with 
these  proposals  is  that  polls  indicate 
that  the  public  is  highly  skeptical  of 
public  funding  of  congressional  cam- 
paigns. In  an  era  of  high  budget  defi- 
cits, it  will  be  extremely  difficult,  at 
best,  to  convince  the  public  that  funds 
should  be  made  available  from  the 
Treasury  to  finance  congressional 
campaigns.  There  is  Just  no  consensus 
in  favor  of  public  funding,  either 
within  Congress  or  the  public,  and  it  is 
simply  not  likely,  in  the  present  politi- 
cal circumstances,  to  expect  the  enact- 
ment of  a  public  financing  law. 

Even  so.  I  believe  that  something 
must  be  done  to  break  the  public  per- 
ception of  undue  PAC  influence  on 
Congress.  We  should  take  a  first  step 
now  rather  than  wait  for  a  consensus 
to  develop  about  public  funding,  if  in 
fact  one  ever  does  develop.  Conse- 
quently. I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
reform  the  campaign  finance  laws. 
The  bill  addresses  the  problem  of  the 
perceived  corrupting  influence  of 
PAC's.  but  does  it  in  such  a  way  that 
the  competitiveness  of  elections  is 
maintained  and  strengthened,  that  in- 
dependent expenditures  are  discour- 
aged, and  that  personal  expenditures 
by  candidates  are  also  minimized. 

The  bill  puts  a  cap  on  the  aggregate 
amount  that  candidates  may  receive 
from  PAC's.  The  $200,000  to  $600,000 
limit,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
State,  on  Senate  candidates,  and  the 
$90,000  limit  on  House  candidates 
allows  the  PAC's  to  continue  to  par- 
ticipate in  elections,  but  keeps  each 
candidate's  PAC  receipts  at  a  respecta- 
ble level  and  avoids  individual  in- 
stances of  large  contributions  from  a 
related  group  of  PAC's.  This  will  also 
dampen  the  problem  of  opportunistic 
money  that  is  given  by  PAC's  at  the 
end  of  campaigns  purely  because  they 
perceive  the  candidate  as  a  wiimer  and 
desire  to  "buy  in"  to  a  successful  cam- 
paign. 

Free  TV  and  radio  air  time  is  provid- 
ed to  allow  candidates  to  respond  to 
independent  expenditures  through  TV 
and  radio  advertisements.  Candidates 
can  thus  deal  with  TV  and  radio  spots 
even  where  the  candidates  lack  suffi- 
cient fiinds  and  without  diverting 
scarce  resources  from  other  elements 
of  their  campaigns.  Furthermore,  ad- 
ditional party  contributions  are  au- 
thorized for  the  candidates  to  respond 


to  other  types  of  independent  expendi- 
tures. These  party  contributions  will ' 
be  allowed  in  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  of  such  independent  expendi- 
tures by  groups  or  individuals. 

Large  personal  expenditures  by  can- 
didates are  discouraged  by  allowing 
their  opponents  higher  limits  of  indi- 
vidual. PAC,  and  party  contributions. 
If  personal  and  immediate  family  cam- 
paign expenditures  exceed  $25,000  for 
a  candidate  for  the  House  or  $50,000 
for  a  candidate  for  the  Senate,  the 
limits  on  contributions  to  the  opposing 
candidates  from  individuals  and  PAC's 
and  the  PAC  aggregate  limit  are  dou- 
bled. Additionally,  all  limits  on  party 
spending  and  contributions  to  the  op- 
posing candidate  are  removed. 

Lastly,  the  bill  widens  the  option  of 
sources  of  funds  other  than  PAC's  by 
raising  the  individual  contribution 
limit  and  allowing  more  party  spend- 
ing. Because  of  inflation,  the  present 
$1,000  individual  limit  is  now  worth 
about  half  of  what  it  was  originally. 
That  and  the  disparity  between  it  and 
the  $5,000  PAC  limit  to  a  candidate 
certainly  give  the  candidate  incentives 
to  seek  funds  from  PAC's  rather  than 
from  individuals.  The  bUl  raises  the  in- 
dividual limit  to  $3,500  to  diminish 
this  disparty  and  to  make  it  worth- 
while again  for  the  candidate  to  seek 
individual  contributions. 

The  political  party  provides  an  alter- 
nate source  of  funds  which  not  only 
releases  the  candidate  from  an  exces- 
sive preoccupation  with  fimdraising 
but  also  provides  the  sizable  sums  of 
money  that  make  PAC's  so  attractive. 
Yet  these  funds  are  free  of  the  public 
perception  of  corruption  which  taints 
the  reliance  on  large  sums  of  PAC 
money.  The  Republican  Party  has 
shown  the  advantages  of  party  spend- 
ing and  the  Democratic  Party  has 
begun  its  own  effort.  Consequently, 
while  the  bill  restricts  PAC  contribu- 
tions to  candidates,  it  raises  the  PAC 
contribution  limit  to  political  parties 
and  raises  the  limits  on  party  support 
to  candidates.  In  order  to  adjust 
gradually  to  the  increasing  fund  rais- 
ing efforts  of  the  parties,  the  limits  on 
party  support  to  candidates  will  be 
raised  gradually  over  three  elections. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  "law  of  imln- 
tended  consequences"  which  has  made 
us  hesitant  to  change  the  present  cam- 
paign finance  laws  for  fear  of  raising 
new,  imforeseen  problems.  But  we 
have  studied  the  issues  and  the  conse- 
quences of  the  present  law  long 
enough.  It  is  time  to  take  a  first,  but 
reasoned,  step  forward.  As  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  we  have  no  other 
task  more  urgent  than  trying  to  build, 
the  public's  trust  and  confidence  in 
our  democratic  institutions.  We  must 
have  confidence  that  we  can  adjust 
the  present  campaign  finance  laws  to 
that  end. 
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Madam  Speaker.  I  urge  the  speedy 
consideration  of  this  bilL 

BOMMAKT  or  PK0P0CB>  CaMPAIGH  FniAHCB 

Bill 

PAC  LmiTATIOira 

Houae— Umlt  the  amount  a  candidate 
may  accept  from  PACS  to  $90,000  per  elec- 
tion cycle. 

Senate— Limit  the  amount  a  candidate 
may  receive  from  PACb  to  $300,000  or 
$400,000  multiplied  by  the  number  of  repre- 
amtatlvea  the  state  has  in  Congress,  but  no 
candidate  may  receive  more  than  $600,000 
in  PAC  contributions. 

limits— PAC  contribution  limits  remain 
the  same  except  that  PACS  may  contribute 
up  to  $38,000  to  pturty  committees. 

UIDlViaPAL  mDTS 

Raise  the  individual  contribution  limit  to 
a  candidate  to  $3,500  per  election. 

Remove  the  contribution  limit  to  party 
committees,  thus,  in  effect,  raising  It  from 
$30,000  to  the  aggregate  individual  limit  of 
$25,000. 

PASTT  comtimcs 

House— Increase  the  coordinate  spending 
base  from  $10,000  to  $18,000  over  3  elec- 
tions: 1980— $13,000:  IMS— $16,000:  1990— 
$18,000. 

Increase  the  direct  contribution  limit 
from  nat*""^'  committees  to  a  candidate 
from  $20,000  to  $60,000  for  nomination  and 
election  to  Congress  over  3  elections:  1986— 
$35,000;  198»-$50.000;  199O-$60.0OO. 

Senate— Increase  coordinate  spending 
from  3  cents  to  4  cents  multiplied  by  the 
voting  age  population  of  the  state  over  3 
elections:  1986—3  cents:  1988—3.5  cents: 
1990— 4  cents. 

Increase  the  direct  contribution  limit  to  a 
candidate  from  $17,500  to  $50,000  over  3 
elecUons:  1986-$30,000:  198»-$40.000: 
199O-$50.000. 

inuBPaiioKirT  KZPnmirnKxs 

Require  radio  and  television  stations 
which  broadcast  attacks  on  a  candidate  or 
support  of  an  opposing  candidate  by  inde- 
pendoit  groups  to  provide  comparable  free 
time  to  the  candidate  to  respond. 

Allow  additional  direct  party  contribu- 
tions to  candidates  in  response  to  other 
types  of  independent  expenditures  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  such  ex- 
penditures when  their  aggregate  exceeds 
$1,000. 

PBUOMAL  KxrarorruKKS  bt  camsidatxs 

If  personal  and  immediate  family  cam- 
paign expenditures  exceed  $25,000  for  a  can- 
didate for  the  House  or  $50,000  for  a  candi- 
date for  the  Senate,  the  limits  on  contribu- 
tions to  the  opposing  candidates  from  indi- 
viduals and  PAC's  and  the  PAC  aggregate 
limit  are  doubled.  Additionally,  all  limits  on 
party  q>ending  and  contributions  to  the  op- 
posing candidates  are  removed. 
nirLATioii 

Umits  <m  party  committee  contributions 
to  candidates  would  be  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion as  would  the  limit  on  PAC  contribu- 
tions to  political  parties. 

RXrOKTUlO 

Radio  and  television  stations  which  broad- 
cast attacks  on  a  candidate  or  support  of  an 
opposing  candidate  by  independent  groups 
must  notify  the  candidate  or  candidates  of 
such  a  broadcast  within  24  hours  of  its 
airing. 

Candidates  making  personal  expenditures 
must  report  to  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission within  24  hours  after  they  have  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  on  personal  expenditiures. 


PAC's  and  individuals  making  independ- 
ent expenditures  aggregating  above  $1,000 
must  report  such  expenditures  to  the  FEC 
within  24  hours  of  the  expenditure  within 
00  days  of  an  election. 

The  PEC.  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  or 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  must  notify  the  op- 
position candidates  within  24  hours  of  re- 
ceiving a  report  about  independent  or  per- 
sonal expenditures. 

OTRXR 

Special  elections.  Including  any  primaries 
leading  to  them,  are  treated  like  general 
elecUons  and  their  primaries  for  the  pur- 
pose of  PAC  Umits. 

Include  a  provision  adding  to  the  defini- 
tion of  "contribution"  to  cover  the  exten- 
sion of  credit  by  "political  consultants."* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  MacKat)  is 
recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MacKAT.  Madam  Speaker,  due 
to  the  late  arrival  of  my  flight  return- 
ing to  Washington  from  my  district  on 
Monday,  May  9.  19B3.  I  was  unable  to 
cast  my  vote  on  the  four  bills  consid- 
ered imder  suspension  of  the  rules.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
make  my  position  on  these  measures 
known  for  the  Rbcobo. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  as  follows:  Rollcall  No.  90,  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  2357, 
the  Congressional  Award  Act.  I  would 
have  voted  "yes;"  on  rollcall  No.  91,  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  2173, 
relating  to  contract  services  for  drug 
dependent  Federal  offenders,  I  would 
have  voted  "yes;"  on  rollcall  No.  92,  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  H.R.  2174, 
the  Federal  Antitampering  Act.  I 
would  have  voted  "yes;"  and.  on  roll- 
call No.  93,  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  S.  653.  relating  to  the  Foundation 
for  the  Advancement  of  Military  Medi- 
cine, I  would  have  voted  "yes." 

Madam  Speaker,  I  appreciate  having 
this  opportunity  to  announce  my  posi- 
tion on  these  four  bUls  for  the 
Rbcobo.* 


BCr.  Mtsrs,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
11. 

Mr.  Bbthuhs,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  VucAHOvicH,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  HosTOH.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoBCOBAif.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Porter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  SmroER.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pashatan.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KoLTKR)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  AivNxnTzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OoNZALKZ,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  NcLSOH  of  Florida,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Claskx.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

IiSr.  IiiAcKAY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Michel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
LoTT).  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on  ac- 
count of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  prograun  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BnjRAKis)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Coats,  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
11. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  tmanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Edgar,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  mate- 
rial notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
cost  $1,328. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gregg)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  McKnniET. 

Mr.  GOODLIMG. 
Mrs.  JOHIf  SON. 

Mr.  Jeitords  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH. 

Mr.  OzLET  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Path.. 

Mr.  HiLER. 

Mr.  SnjANDER. 

Mr.  Weber. 

Mr.  McOrath. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  YoxTNG  of  Florida  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  McKernan. 

Mrs.  Schneider. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KoLTER)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Staggers. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Dtson  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  Febraro. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Torres  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Rahall. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mrs.  Collins. 

Mr.  Hatcher. 

Mr.  RooiNO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Williams  of  Montana. 


May  10, 1983 

Mr.  **»*«»»• 
BCr.  McDoHALD. 
Mr.  SiMOH. 
Mr.  Tobjucclli. 
Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  O'l'i'iNUER. 
Mr.  ALKZAHmB. 
Mr.  MacKat. 
Mr.  HoTKB. 
BCr.  Mitchell. 
Mr.  BoBSKi. 


ADJOURNMENT 

BCr.  KOLTER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  4  o'clock  pjn.)  under  its  pre- 
vious order,  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow.  Wednesday.  May  11.  1983. 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COBCMUNICATIONS. 
ETTC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1101.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Manpower,  Reserve 
Affairs  and  Installations),  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority of  the  Armed  Forces  to  conduct 
safety  investigations  of  accidents  involving 
aircraft  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  to  protect 
from  public  disclosure  certain  parts  of  re- 
ports of  such  investigations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

1102.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Shli>building  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notice  of  the  Navy's  deci- 
sion to  convert  to  contractor  performance 
the  shelf-stocking  function  at  the  branch 
commissary  store,  Cecil  Field,  Fla.,  pursuant 
to  secUon  502(b)  of  PubUc  Law  96-342;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1103.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notice  of  the  Navy's  deci- 
sion to  convert  to  contractor  performance 
the  shelf-stocking  function  at  the  branch 
commissary  store,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  pursu- 
ant to  sectl<m  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1104.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notice  of  the  Navy's  deci- 
sion to  convert  to  contractor  performance 
the  shelf-stocking  function  at  the  branch 
commissary  store,  Orlando,  Fla.,  pursuant 
to  secUm  502(b)  of  PubUc  Law  96-342:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1105.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notice  of  the  Navy's  deci- 
sion to  convert  to  contractor  performance 
the  custodial  services  function  at  the  Naval 
Medical  Command,  Bethesda.  pursuant  to 
section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1106.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  of  LegtsU- 
Uve  Affairs,  Deputment  of  the  Navy,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to 
lease  a  certain  naval  vessel  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  Turkey,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
7307(bX2);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

1107.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  report  on 
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activities  relating  to  the  minting  of  1984  Los 
Angeles  Olympic  Games  coins,  during  the 
period  of  January  1,  1983,  to  March  31, 
1983,  pursuant  to  section  11  of  Public  Law 
97-230;  to  the  Cunmittee  on  w*nir<t>y  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

1108.  A  letter  trxxa  the  Administrator, 
Energy  Information  Administration,  De- 
partment of  Energy,  transmitting  a  copy  of 
EIA's  1982  annual  energy  review,  pursuant 
to  the  secUon  57(aX2)  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1109.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Defense 
Security  Assistance  Agency,  transmitting 
notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to  offer  to 
sell  certain  defense  articles  and  services  to 
Pakistan  (Transmittal  No.  83-33).  pursuant 
to  section  3(Kb)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1110.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  UJS. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a 
report  of  urban  minority  economic  develop- 
ment in  Baltimore,  pursuant  to  section 
104(c)  of  PubUc  Law  85-315;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

1111.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Saltonstall-Kennedy 
Act  to  allow  the  carryover  of  funds  without 
fiscal  year  limitation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1112.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  fourth 
annual  report  on  the  highway  bridge  re- 
placement and  rehabilitation  program,  pur- 
suant to  23  U.S.C.  144(1);  to  the  Committee 
on  PubUc  Works  and  Transportation. 

1113.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  third 
annual  report  on  coUision  avoidance  sys- 
tems, piusuant  to  section  401  of  PubUc  Iaw 
96-193;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works 
and  Transportation. 

1114.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration, transmitting  a  report  on  the 
status  of  the  highway  safety  innovative 
grants  program,  pursuant  to  23  UJ3.C. 
407(e);  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works 
and  Transportation. 

1115.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  for  Conservation  and  Renew- 
able Energy,  transmitting  the  seventh 
annual  report  from  the  Interagency  Geo- 
thermal  Coordinating  CouncU  on  the  activi- 
ties and  programs  in  geothermal  energy, 
pursuant  to  section  302(a)  of  PubUc  Law  93- 
410;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

1116.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  the 
annual  reports  on  the  financial  condition 
and  results  of  operations  of  the  airport  and 
airway,  hazardous  substance  response,  high- 
way, inland  waterways,  and  reforestation 
trust  funds,  pursuant  to  26  U.S.C.  9602(a). 
42  U.S.C.  9633(bXl),  26  UJS.C.  9602(a).  33 
UJS.C.  1801(c),  and  16  U.S.C.  1606a(cXl);  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1117.  A  letter  tmca.  the  Deputy  X3S.  Trade 
Representative,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  a  semiannual  report 
on  the  operation  and  effect  of  the  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement,  1977,  pursuant  to 
section  5  of  PubUc  Iaw  96-236  and  Execu- 
tive Order  12224;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture  and  Ways  and  Means. 

1118.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Himian  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  of 
1981  to  improve  the  grant  aUotment  formu- 
la, to  remove  certain  burdensome  and  un- 
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Federal  administrative  require- 
ments on  State  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poMK  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Education  and  I^lMr. 

1119.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  examlnatinn  of  the  Overseas 
Private  Investment  Corporation's  financial 
statements  for  the  fiscal  years  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982  and  1981  (ID-83-40,  May  6, 
1983);  Jointly,  to  the  Oiinmittees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  REBOLU- 
'nONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clertc  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BEILENSON:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  187.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  2307,  a  biU  to 
amend  the  TribaUy  COntroUed  Ck>mmunity 
COUege  Assistance  Act  of  1978,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-96).  Referred 
to  the  House  (Calendar. 

Mr.  FROST:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  188.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  BLR.  2513,  a  biU  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  the  programs  of  the  National 
Bujreau  of  Standards  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-97). 
Referred  to  the  House  (Calendar. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  2477.  A  bUl  entiUed 
the  "Sipsey  WUdemess  Additions  Act  of 
1983";  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  98-98 
Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  UDALL:  0>mmittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  2465.  A  biU  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Earthquake  Has- 
ards  Reduction  Act  of  1977  and  the  Federal 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal  year  1985,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-99  Pt.  I).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXH,  public  biUs  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  himself, 
Bfr.  Wtloc  Mr.  Nkal.  BCr.  PARBt- 
soR,  and  Mr.  Lkach  of  Iowa): 
HH.  2957.  A  biU  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  encourage  balanced  worldwide  eco- 
nomic growth,  provide  for  continued  partici- 
pation in  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
strengthen  the  supervision  of  international 
lending  by  U.S.  banks,  and  provide  for  con- 
tinued U.S.  participation  in  multilateral  de- 
velopment  banks;   to   the   Committee   on 
Wanking  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa  Urn  himaelf. 
and  Mr.  StAHOKLAin)): 
HJl.  2958.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Agriculture 
al  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  make  payments  to  reimburse 
producers  for  the  cost  of  applying  approved 
conservation  practices  to  acreage  diverted 
under  an  acreage  limitation  program  for  the 
1982  through  1985  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  rice,  and  soybeans;  to 
the  C(Hnmlttee  on  Agriculture. 
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By  Mr.  HAMILTON: 
HJl.  2969.  A  UU  to  amaxl  the  Fedenl 
Election  Cmmpftign  Act  of  1971  to  limit  con- 
tributlooa  by  nonparty  multicandldate  pollt- 
leml  oommltteo  In  congreokHoml  elections. 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  House  Administration  and 
Bnerty  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  JEFFORDS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
MaAZKK.  Mr.  Wtdbi.  Mr.  Fkawc  Mr. 
Bulihsoh,  Mr.  Wutkb.  Mr.  AcKot- 
HAii.  BCs.  Snowi.  Mr.  Mouibok  of 
Connecticut.     Mr.     Wazmah.     Mr. 
CAUOt.  Mr.  Edgak.  Mr.  Lbjuid.  and 
Mr.  KiLDB): 
HJl.  29«0.  A  blU  to  reqiilre  a  refimd  value 
for  certain  beverage  containers,   and   for 
other    purposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  McCoLLiTic 
HJt  2961.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  RodenUcide  Act  to 
require  the  denial  of  registration  of  a  pesU- 
dde  unless  there  Is  submitted  certain  third- 
party  data  demonstrating  that  such  pesti- 
cide will  not  cause  unreasonable  adverse  ef- 
fects on  the  environment;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  PAUL: 
HJl.  2962.  A  bill  to  repeal  all  authority  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  regulate  wages 
In  private  employment;  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  29«3.  A  blU  to  amend  secUon  312(1) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PORTER: 
HJl.  2964.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  clarify  and  modify 
the  criminal  law  with  respect  to  persons  al- 
leged to  be  Insane  at  the  time  of  the  alleged 
commission   of   Federal   offenses,   and   for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  Mr.  SAWYER: 
H.R.  2965.  A  blD  to  provide  for  uniform 
State  licensing  of  marine  recreational  fish- 
ermen, and  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Bdrs.  VUCANOVICH  (for  herself 
and  Mr.  Rno): 
HJl.  2966.  A  blU  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  lands  to  the  county  of  Min- 
eral, Nev.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH: 
HJl.  2967.  A  bill  to  award  a  special  con- 
gressional gold  medal  to  the  daughter  of 
Outzon    Borglum;    to    the    Committee    on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

GlLMAII): 

tU.  Res.  263.  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  16,  1983,  as  "World  Food  Day";  to 
the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BROWN  of  California,  (for 
himself,  Mr.  BAuncs,  Mr.  Bedkll,  Mr. 
BKonnoH,  Mr.  Cohtkrs,  Mr.  Dbl- 
Lxncs,  Mr.  Dtmallt,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Edwakos  of  California,  Mr.  Faxtht- 
BOT,  Bir.  Feigham,  Mi.  Kastkhiixizr, 
Mr.  iJKBMAM  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lklahd, 
Mr.  IxvnR  of  California.  Mr.  Lowrt 
of  Washington,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
MncHSLL.  Mr.  Owms,  B^.  Pkask, 
Mrs.  ScHKOXDKB.  Mr.  SncoM.  Iiir. 
TouicBLLi.  Mr.  Walorkii.  Mr. 
WiATBU  Mr.  WoLFB,  and  Mr. 
Taukb): 
H.  Con.  Res.  123.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  commcm  security  of  all  nations  is  threat- 
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ened  by  the  esoJatlng  arms  race  and  that 
the  danger  of  nuclear  war  requires  renewed 
and  persistent  efforts  to  negotiate  a  compre- 
hensive treaty  for  stage  disarmament  to  be 
verified  by  an  international  security  and  dis- 
armament authority  and  accompanied  by 
strengthened  intemaUonal  peacekeeping 
and  dispute  resolution  institutions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FAUNTROT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Barnks,  Bir.  Gray,  and  Mr.  Stark): 
H.  Res.  189.  Resolution  to  preserve  and  re- 
store the  first  town  haU  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  the  historic  Rhodes  Tavern;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER  (for  herself,  Ms. 
Srowx.  Mr.  RoDiHo.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
California.     Mr.     Jbtiords,     Mrs. 
Schroder,      Mrs.      Collins,      Mrs. 
Martim  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Pritchard, 
Mr.  Lrach  of  Iowa,  B4r.  Fish.  Ms. 
Oakar.  Ms.  Fkrraro,  Ms.  MiKm^sKi, 
Mr.     Fausthoy.     B4r.     Wolpk,     Mr. 
Wkayxr,  B4r.  Stark,  Mr.  Ratchtord, 
B4r.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Obxr- 
star.   Mr.    Frost.   Mr.   Foley,   Mr. 
Walgrxn.  Mr.  Pasceu.,  Mr.  Lelams, 
Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Wydew,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Preh- 
EEL,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Browk  of 
California,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Udall, 
Mrs.  BoGGS,  Mr.  DiniCAH,  Mr.  Edgar, 
B4r.  SmTH  of  Florida,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
Frahk,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Schumzr, 

Ms.     KAPT0R,     Mr.     POGUEITA,     Mr. 

Mitchell,  B4r.  Matsui.  Mr.  Levih  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Swirr.  Mr.  McKer- 
HAM,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Be- 
REOTXR.  B4rs.  Johhsoh,  and  Mr.  Gok- 

ZALEZ): 

H.  Res.  190.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  need  to  maintain  guidelines 
which  insure  equal  rights  with  regard  to 
education  opportunity;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 


revenue  bonds  as  primary  source  of  funding 
for  Hawaii's  Hula  Mae  mortgage  loan  pro- 
gram; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

124.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  National 
Aquaculture  Act  of  1980;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

125.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  relative  to 
unfair  agricultural  trade  barriers,  subsidies, 
and  import  restrictions;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Ways  and 
Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

116.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  rela- 
tive to  the  installation  of  a  U.S.  Navy  base 
In  the  New  York-New  Jersey  Harbor;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

117.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  natural 
gas  cost;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

118.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  esUb- 
Ushment  of  strategic  petroleum  reserves;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

119.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Nevada,  relative  to  fluoride 
levels  in  water;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

120.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtlves  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  relative 
to  American  prisoners  and  Americans  miss- 
ing In  action  in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

121.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  export 
of  unregistered  i>esticlde8;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

122.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  HawaU,  relative  to  the  Caribbe- 
an Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

123.  Also,  a  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  HawaU,  reUUve  to  tax-exempt 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  foUows: 

H.R.  10:  Ms.  Ferraro,  Bilr.  Vamdergripp. 
Mr.  Packard,  Mr.  Akdrews  of  Texas,  Mr. 
SxnnMtoisT.  Mr.  VALEHTnnc.  Mr.  Ridor.  and 
Mr.  McCloskey. 

HJl.  100:  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Rahgel,  and  Bds. 
Snowe. 
H.R.  279:  Mr.  McEwem. 
H.R.  511:  BCr.  McCoLLUic. 
H.R.  625:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bermam,  Bflr. 
Brttt,  Mr.  Broomtield,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr. 
Chahdler.  Mr.  Cohte,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane, 
Mr.    Philip   M.    Crane,    Mr.    Daniel,    Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa, Hi.  Emerson,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Sam 
B.  Hall,  Jr..  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  EIart- 
NETT,  Mr.  HiLER,  Mr.  HoRTON,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.  LAGOMARsnto,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Marriott, 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  McGrath. 
B4r.  MnxER  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Moorhead.    Mr.    Myers,   Mr.    Parris.    Mr. 
Pashayan,  Mr.  Regttla,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Schae- 
PER,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Stange- 
LAND,  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 
H.R.  635:  Mr.  Shumway. 
H.R.  1028:  Mr.  Prank  and  Mr.  Olin. 
H.R.  1036:  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Carr.  Mr. 
Zablocki,  and  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  1244:  Mr.  Rostenkowski  and  Mr. 
Valentine. 

H.R.  1286:  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Wheat,  and  Mr.  Leland. 

H.R.  1307:  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Leland,  and  Mr. 
Ortiz. 

H.R.  1315.  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Blilby,  Mrs. 
Boggs,  Mr.  Broompield,  Mr.  CJhappell,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Kasich, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Simon,  Mrs.  Vucanovich, 
and  Mr.  Winn. 

H.R.  1373:  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Skeen,  and  Mr.  MrrcHELL. 

HJl.  1418:  Mr.  Feighan,  Hi.  Ackxrman, 
Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Harkin,  Bflr. 
McKinhey,   B«r.   Spence,   BJr.   Nielson   of 
Utah,   Bdr.    Garcia,   Bfrs.   Schroeder,    BCr. 
Carper,  Blr.  Olin,  Btrs.  Lloyd,  B4r.  Bou- 
cher, Mr.  KosTMAYER,  B4r.  Gray.  Bdr.  Leath 
of  Texas,  Mr.  Daniel.  B4r.  Ottinoer.  B4rs. 
Boxer,  B4r.  Mounari.  B4r.  Patterson,  B4r. 
Bartlett,  B4r.  SuNDQUiST,  B4r.  C^RAio,  B4r. 
BnjRAKis,  Mr.  Flippo,  and  B£r.  Borski. 
HJl.  1430:  B4r.  Owens. 
HJl.  1441:  Bdrs.  Collins  and  B4r.  Porter. 
HJl.  1684:  B«r.  Waxman  and  B4r.  Baoham. 
HJl.  1590:  B4r.  Fauntroy  and  B4r.  Wolpe. 
H.R.  1595:  B4r.  Ackxrman,  B4r.  Fauntroy, 
B4r.  Carper,  B£r.  BiIatsui,  B£r.  Moakley,  B4r. 
Daschle,  B4r.  Donnelly,  Bir.  Harkin,  Btr. 
Rob.  Bir.  Taixon,  B4r.  Kildee,  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  and  BCr.  Panetta. 


HJl.  1S9T:  Mr.  Uenxm  of  California. 

HJl.  1706:  Mr.  Lbwib  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Whtrbi,  Bfr.  Bars.  Mr.  Tauzin.  BCrs.  Hall 
of  Indiana,  and  ICr.  Kimp. 

HJt  17S3:  BCr.  SHAmoH. 

HJl.  1880:  Mr.  AmmsoR.  Mr.  Lantos.  BIr. 
BlATROOLn.  and  Bfr.  Pepper. 

HJl.  1955:  BCr.  Simon. 

HJl.  1991:  BCr.  (Thandlxr.  BCr.  Evans  of 
Iowa.  BCrs.  Holt,  and  BCr.  Ijojmu. 

HJl.  2062:  BCr.  Brkaux.  BCr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina.  kCr.  Forstthx.  BCr.  Studds, 
BCr.  Obbstar.  BCr.  Huohb.  BCr.  Sdnia.  BCr. 
Hbhb.  of  Michigan.  BCr.  Lipikski.  BCrs. 
Boxer.  BCrs.  Schweimb.  BCr.  Bxilbhbon.  BCr. 
Smith  of  Horida.  BCr.  Thomas  of  Georgia. 
BCr.  OuAXiNi.  BCr.  Ratchvors.  BCr.  Pahkita. 
BCr.  BCcKnnixT.  BCr.  Edoar.  BCr.  Lowrt  of 
Washington.  BCr.  Bbnrbtt.  BCr.  Hbftel  of 
BCichlgan.  BCr.  Howard,  and  BCr.  FIdgham. 

HJl.  2106:  BCr.  Fiblos.  BCr.  Iajuio,  BCr. 
McKnniEY.  BCr.  Rahobu  BCr.  Dennt  Smith. 
BCr.  SxANGXLAMD  and  BCr.  Wuitehurst. 

HJl.  2136:  BCr.  BCarriott.  BCr.  Lantos.  BCr. 
CoRRADA.  BCr.  I^HMAN  Of  Florida,  BCr.  La- 
Falce.  Bis.  Oakar,  BCr.  Stark,  and  BCr. 
Evans  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  2127:  BCr.  Leland.  BCr.  BCarriott.  BCr. 
Lantos.  BCr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  BCr.  La- 
Falce.  Ms.  Oakar.  BCr.  Stark.  BCr.  Evans  of 
Iowa,  and  BCra.  Holt. 

HJl.  2152:  BCr.  Forstthx. 

HJl.  2153:  BCr.  Howard  and  BCr. 
Forstthx. 

HJl.  2161:  BCr.  Lewis  of  Florida  and  BCr. 
Daub. 

HJl.  2207:  BCr.  Hawkins. 

HJl.  2374:  BCr.  Poster.  BCrs.  Johnson.  BCr. 
Lantos.  BCr.  Downey  of  New  York.  BCr. 
I^hmah  of  Florida.  BCr.  LaFalce,  BCs.  Oakar. 
BCr.  Leland,  BCr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  and  BCr. 
Vandergripp. 

HJl.  2382:  BCr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  BCr.  Bedell, 
BCr.  Barnard,  BCr.  Nielson  of  Utah.  BCr. 
Franklin.  BCr.  McCurdy,  BCrs.  Lloyd.  BCr. 
Hance.  BCr.  Bethune,  BIr.  Kemp,  BCr.  Gun- 
derson,  BCr.  Traxler,  BCr.  McCain,  BCr. 
Shelby,  BCr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Stenholm,  BCr. 
LOTT,  BCr.  Blilet,  BCr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  BCr. 
VoLKMER,  BCr.  Hammerschmidt,  and  BCr. 
Wnm. 

H.R.  2432:  BCrs.  Vucanovich,  BCr.  Wtlie. 
BCr.  Burton,  BIr.  I^hman  of  California,  BCr. 
Whittaker,  BCr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  BCr. 
Edgar,  BCr.  Weber,  BCr.  McDonald,  BCr. 
Young  of  Florida,  BCr.  BCack.  BCr.  Lott,  BCr. 
Olin.  BCr.  Wortlet,  and  BCr.  Livingston. 

HJl.  2491:  BCr.  Stusds,  BCr.  Beilenson,  BCr. 
Fauntrot,  and  BCr.  Frank. 

HJl.  2544:  BCr.  Howard,  BCr.  Nowak,  BCr. 
Applegate,  BCs.  Ferraro,  BCrs.  Hall  of  Indi- 
ana, BCr.  Bosco,  BCr.  Borski,  BCr.  Kolter, 
BCr.  Towns,  BCr.  (Clarke.  BCr.  Roe.  BCr.  Wise. 
BCr.  SuNiA,  and  BCr.  Valentine. 

H.R.  2582:  BCr.  Hertel  of  Michigan,  BCs. 
BCiKULSKi,  BCr.  Towns,  BCr.  Frost,  and  BCr. 
Edgar. 

HJl.  2751:  BCr.  Fauntrot,  BCr.  Smith  of 
Florida,  BCr.  Lantos,  BCr.  Weiss,  BCr. 
Waxman,  BCr.  Dixon,  BCr.  Obxrstar,  BCr. 
nacHAN,  BCr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  BCr. 
Wolpk,  BCr.  Frank.  BCr.  D' Amours.  BCr. 
I^viN  of  BCichlgan.  BCr.  Weaver.  BCr.  Schu- 
MER.  and  BCr.  LaFalcb. 

H.R.  2752:  Mr.  £>uncan,  BCr.  Wortlet,  BCr. 
Laoomarsino,  BCr.  Bereuter,  BCr.  Wolp,  BIr. 
Walgren,  BCr.  Whittakbr.  BCr.  Sharp,  and 
BCr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  2777:  BCr.  Price. 

H.R.  2920:  Mr.  Burton.  BCr.  Ijcath  of 
Texas.  BCr.  Penny.  BCr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia, BCr.  Wtue,  BCr.  Applegate,  and  BCr. 
Rogers. 

H.J.  Res.  77:  BCr.  Bedell,  BCr.  Rangel,  and 
BCr.  DomiXLLT. 


HJ.  Res.  126:  BCr.  ANnouoN.  BCr.  Andrews 
of  North  Carolina.  BCr.  Bonos  of  Michigan, 
BCr.  Britt.  BCr.  Dowst  of  Mississippi.  BCr. 
DuHCAN.  BCs.  Ferraro.  BCr.  Hepner.  BCr. 
Hbvrl  of  Hawaii.  BCn.  Holt.  BCr.  Kasich. 
BCr.  I^hman  of  California.  BCr.  I^wis  of 
Florida.  BCr.  BCcEwbn.  BIr.  McNultt.  BCr. 
BCiMETA.  BCr.  Owens,  BCr.  Pritcharo,  BCr. 
Srilbt,  BCr.  Shumwat,  BCr.  Sunia.  BCr. 
Udall,  and  BCr.  Weaver. 

B.J.  Res.  178:  BCr.  Ackebman,  BCr.  Addab- 
bo, BCr.  Anoebson,  BCr.  Annunuo,  BCr.  Ap- 
plegate, BCr.  Archer,  BCr.  AuCoin,  BCr. 
Barnes,  BCr.  Bartlett,  BCr.  Bedell.  BCr. 
BxaxNSOH,  BCr.  Bereuter.  BCr.  Berman.  BCr. 
BiAGOi.  BCr.  BmxAKis.  BCr.  Blilet.  BCr. 
BoLAND.  BCr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  BCr. 
BoNiOR  of  BCichlgan,  BCr.  Bonker,  BCr. 
Borski,  BCr.  Bosco,  BCrs.  Boxxr,  BCr.  Brown 
of  California,  BCr.  Brtant,  BCr.  Burton,  BCr. 
Carhet,  BCr.  Carper,  BCr.  CThappkll,  BIr. 
Chenet,  BCr.  Oinablb.  BCr.  Cohte,  BCr.  Con- 
TEBs,  BCr.  Corcoran,  BCr.  Corrada.  BCr. 
CoucHLiN,  BCr.  CouRTER,  BCr.  Craig,  BCr. 
Crockett,  BCr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Daub,  BCr. 
Dellums,  BCr.  DeWine,  BIr.  Dickinson,  BCr. 
DtxoN.  BCr.  Donnellt,  BCr.  Downet  of  New 
York,  BCr.  Durbin,  BCr.  Dwter  of  New 
Jersey,  BCr.  Dtson,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards 
of  CaUf omia,  BIr.  Evans  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,  BCr.  Fauntroy,  BCr.  Fazio,  BCr.  Fei- 
ghan, BCr.  Fish,  BCr.  Florio,  BIr.  Foglietta, 
BCr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  BCr.  Forsythe,  BCr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Frenzel,  BCr.  Frost.  BCr.  Gejd- 
ENSON,  BCr.  Oilman,  BCr.  Gingrich,  BCr. 
Gore,  BCr.  Oradison,  BCr.  Gramm,  BCr.  Gray, 
BCr.  Green,  BIr.  Guarini,  BIr.  Sam  B.  Hall, 
Jr.,  BCr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  BIr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
BCr.  Harkin,  BCr.  Hertel  of  Michigan,  BCrs. 
Holt,  BCr.  Horton,  BCr.  Howard,  BCr. 
Hughes,  BCr.  Huno,  BCr.  Jepporos,  BCrs. 
Johnson,  BCs.  Kaptur,  BCr.  Kazen,  BCr. 
Kasich,   BCr.    Kemp,   BCrs.    Kennelly,   BCr. 

TTrinM    BIr.   KINDNESS,  BCr.  KOOOVSEK,  Mr. 

Kolter,  BCr.  Kostmayxr,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr. 
LaFalce,  BCr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Lantos,  BCr. 
I^ACH  of  Iowa,  BCr.  Lehman  of  California, 
BCr.  I^HMAN  of  Florida,  BCr.  Leland,  BCr. 
Isnt,  BCr.  Levin  of  BCichlgan,  BCr.  Levine  of 
California,  Mr.  Lewis  of  CaUfomla.  BCr. 
Ixwis  of  Florida,  BCr.  Lipinski.  BCr.  Living- 
ston, BCr.  Long  of  BCaryland,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
LoWERY  of  California,  BCr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington, BCr.  LuKEN,  Mr.  Lungren,  BCr. 
McCain,  BCr.  McDade,  BCr.  McEwen,  BCr. 
McGrath,  BCr.  McHugh.  BCr.  McKernan, 
BCr.  BCack,  BIr.  BCacKay,  BCr.  BCadigan,  BCr. 
BCarket,  BCr.  BCarriott,  BCr.  BCartin  of 
North  Carolina,  BCr.  BCatsui,  BCr.  BCav- 
ROULES,  BCr.  BCiCA,  BCr.  Michel,  Bis.  BCikul- 
SKi,  BCr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  BCr.  Miller  of 
California,  BCr.  Mineta,  BCr.  BCitchell,  BCr. 
Moakley,  BCr.  Molinari,  BCr.  Moore,  BCr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut,  BCr.  BCrazek,  BCr. 
Murphy,  BCr.  Neal,  BCr.  Nelson  of  Florida, 
BCr.  Nielson  of  Utah,  BCr.  Nowak.  BCs. 
Oakar.  BCr.  Oberstar.  BCr.  O'Brien.  BCr. 
Olin,  BCr.  Ortiz,  BCr.  Ottingkr,  BCr.  Owens, 
BCr.  Packard,  BCr.  Panetta,  BCr.  Parris,  BCr. 
Pashayan,  BCr.  Patterson,  BCr.  Pepper,  BCr. 
PicKLK,  BCr.  Porter,  BCr.  Price,  BCr.  Pritch- 
ard, BCr.  Rangel,  BCr.  Ratchpord,  BCr.  Reid, 
BCr.  Richardson,  BCr.  Rinaldo,  BCr.  Ritter. 
BCr.  Roberts,  BCr.  Robinson,  BIr.  Rodino, 
BCr.  Roe,  BCr.  Roemer,  BCr.  Rogers,  BCr. 
Rose,  BCr.  Roth,  BCrs.  Roukema,  BCr.  Row- 
land, BCr.  RuDD,  Mr.  Sabo,  BCr.  Schxuer, 
BCrs.  Schneider,  BCr.  Schulze,  BCr.  Schumer, 
BCr.  Shaw,  BCr.  Seiberlinc,  BCr.  Sikorski, 
BCr.  SnJANDER.  BCr.  Simon,  BCr.  Sisisky.  BCr. 
Skeen,  BCr.  Slattery,  BCr.  Skeltor,  BCr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  BCr.  Denny  Smitr, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  BCs.  Snowk.  BCr. 
Spence.  BCr.  Spratt,  Mr.  Stokes,  BCr.  Strat- 


TON.  BCr.  Sunoquibt.  BCr.  Sunia.  BCr.  Sthai.  - 
BCr.  Taukb.  BCr.  Tauzin.  BCr.  Torricslu.  BCr. 
Towns,  BCr.  Traxler,  BCr.  Uoall.  BCr.  Vah- 
dbrgripp.  BCr.  Vander  Jagt,  BCr.  Walkbr,  BCr. 
Waxman,  BCr.  Weber,  BCr.  Weiss,  BCr. 
Whrkburst,  BCr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  BCr. 
Wilson,  BCr.  Winn,  BCr.  Wirth,  BCr.  Wolf, 
BCr.  Wolpe,  BCr.  Wortlet,  BCr.  Wtden.  BCr. 
Wtlie,  BCr.  Yates,  BCr.  Yatron,  and  BCr. 
Young  of  AlaskJL 

H.J.  Res.  192:  BCr.  Coleman  of  BClssouri 
and  BCr.  Frenzel. 

H.J.  Res.  201:  BCr.  Thomas  of  Csllfomla, 
BCr.  Carnkt.  BCr.  Dingell,  BCs.  Oakar,  BCr. 
Kasich,  BCr.  Kostmater,  BCr.  Waxman,  BCr. 
Lagomarsino,  BCr.  Jacobs,  BCr.  Hammer- 
schmidt, BCr.  Habkin,  BCr.  Frank,  BCr. 
Horton,  BCr.  McGrath,  BCr.  Corcoran,  BCr. 
Guarini,  BCr.  Robinson,  BCr.  Wolpe,  BCr. 
Russo.  BCr.  Conte,  BCr.  Moaklet,  BCr.  Rob. 
BCr.  Frenzel,  BCr.  Courter,  BCrs.  Holt,  BCr. 
Moorhead,  BCr.  Vandergripp,  BCr.  Addabbo, 
BCr.  Howard,  BCr.  Broompield,  BCr.  Sunia, 
BIr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Forsythe. 
BCr.  McHugh,  BCr.  Ratchpord,  BCr.  Hertel  of 
BCichlgan,  BCr.  McDonald,  BCr.  Annunzio, 
BCr.  BCartin  of  New  York,  BCs.  Kaptur,  BCr. 
McCain,  BCr.  Schul^  BCr.  Lipinski,  BCr. 
Stratton,  BCr.  Clinger,  BCr.  Lxnt,  BCr. 
O'Brien,  BCr.  Fascell,  BCs.  Ferraro,  BCr. 
Dtmallt,  BIr.  Gekas,  BIr.  Inland,  BCr. 
Daschle,  and  BCr.  Oilman. 

H.J.  Res.  203:  Mr.  Beilenson,  BCr. 
McEwEN,  BIr.  Skeen,  BCr.  Fauntroy,  BCr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  BCr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey, 
BCr.  Forsythe,  BCr.  Waxman,  BCr.  Stokxs, 
BCr.  Brown  of  California,  BCr.  Portxr,  BCr.. 
Orerstar.  BCr.  BCarriott,  BCr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, BCr.  Levine  of  California.  BCr. 
OviTENS.  BCs.  Kaptur.  BIr.  Frenzel.  BCrs.  Col- 
lins, and  BCr.  Donnelly. 

H.J.  Res.  225:  BCr.  Vento,  Mr.  Fish,  BCr. 
Anderson  of  California,  BCr.  Owens.  BCr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  LaFalce,  BCr.  Edgar,  BCr.  Fren- 
2ZL,  Mr.  Frank,  BIr.  BCineta,  BCr.  Ackermah. 
Mr.  Bates,  BCr.  Richardson,  BCr.  Ratchpord, 
Mr.  BCadigan.  BCr.  Bonior  of  BCichlgan.  BCr. 
Simon,  and  BCr.  Shumway. 

H.J.  Res.  243:  BIr.  Morrison  of  Washing- 
ton. BCr.  O'Brien,  BCr.  Porter.  BCr.  Wtlie, 
and  BCr.  Young  of  Florida. 

H.  Con.  Res.  40:  BCr.  Rotbau  BCr.  Dtson. 
BCr.  Heptxl  of  Hawaii.  BCr.  CXarke.  and  BCr. 
Bonker. 

H.  Con.  Res.  63:  BCr.  Edwards  of  Califor- 
nia. BCrs.  Holt,  BCrs.  Johnson,  BCr.  LaFalce, 
BCr.  Livingston,  BCr.  BCartinez,  BCr.  SnmDS. 
and  Mr.  Traxler. 

H.  Con.  Res.  108:  BCr.  Herman,  BCr.  Bosco, 
BCr.  Crockett,  BCr.  Dellums,  BCr.  Fazio,  BCs. 
Ferraro,  BCr.  Frank,  BCr.  Jeffords,  BCr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  BCr.  Levtne  of  California, 
BCr.  Lowrt  of  Washington,  BCr.  Lundinb, 
BCr.  **TTiMi  of  (Talifomia,  BCr.  BCinish,  BCr. 
Mitchell,  BCr.  Richardson,  BCr.  ScuEum, 
Mr.  Towtns,  BIr.  Walgren.  BCr.  Waxman, 
and  BCr.  Wolpk. 

H.  Con.  Res.  115:  BCr.  McCollum,  BCr.  Cor- 
coran, and  BIr.  McEwen. 

H.  Res.  150:  BCrs  Roukxma,  BCr.  Rodino, 
BCr.  McKiNNKY,  Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr.  Levine  of 
California,  BCrs.  Schneider.  BCr.  Florio,  BCr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan,  and  BIr.  Gekas. 

H.  Res.  182:  BCr.  Addabbo,  BCr.  Horton, 
BCr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Ovstens,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  BCr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Towtns,  BCr.  Pd>per, 
Mr.  C^LAY,  Mr.  Ottingkr,  BCr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Stokes,  BIr.  Frank,  BCr.  Dwyer 
of  New  Jersey,  and  BCr.  Baovm  of  Califor- 
nia. 
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DELETIONS  OF  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  cUuae  4  of  rule  XXn,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  trtHn  public  bOls  and 
resoluttans  as  f oUows: 


HJl.  1405:  Mr.  Edoml 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn. 


88.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  Palm-Broward  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
sen>  auta.  Deerfield  Beach.  Fla..  relative  to 
endor^nc  S.  814.  a  bill  to  control  health  es- 
calating costs:  which  was  referred  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  aan..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmoiis). 

PBATBt 

The  Chm>lain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D J).,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Father  in  Heaven.  Ood  of  all 
wisdom,  we  involie  Thy  presence  and 
blessing  upon  the  Senate  today  as  it 
struggles  with  the  budget.  Grant  spe- 
cial wisdom  and  patience  to  the  chair- 
man as  he  manages  the  floor.  Guide 
each  Senator  as  he  considers  the  com- 
plex issues  involved  which  are  Judg- 
mental, rather  than  ethical  or  moral. 

Thou  knowest  Lord  that  there  is  not 
a  person  in  the  Senate  who  is  not  con- 
cerned for  the  elderly,  the  unem- 
ployed, the  poor  and  needy,  as  well  as 
national  defense  and  a  mounting  defi- 
cit. Help  Thy  servants  to  find  their 
way  through  all  these  complications  to 
a  solution  that  is  Just.  Help  them  to 
have  cool  heads  and  warm  hearts,  de- 
spite all  the  pressiires  that  converge 
on  them  today.  We  ask  this  in  the 
name  of  Him  who  is  Light  and  Truth. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITT  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Bfr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  there  already  is  an  order  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  foUowlng  the  time  for  the 
two  leaders? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


S.  49— THE  ALASKLAN  NATIONAL 
HUNTING  BILL 

hSi.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  Sena- 
tor MuRKOwsKi  and  I.  along  with 
many  of  our  colleagues,  have  intro- 
duced S.  49.  the  Alaska  national  himt- 
ing  bill.  We  hope  that  the  Senate 
Ehergy  Committee  will  mark  up  this 
legislation  soon.  Members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  report  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced with  no  complicating  amend- 
ments. This  is  strictly  a  hunting  bill 
and  it  should  remain  so. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  committee  ad- 
dresses the  hunting  bill.  I  hope  its 


(Legislative  day  of  Monday,  May  9. 1983) 

members  will  keep  several  important 
points  in  mind. 

Ptrst  and  foremost  is  the  fact  that 
these  national  paries  are  oi>en  to  hunt- 
ing now  by  subsistence  users.  Local 
rural  residents  can  currently  himt  on 
almost  all  new  national  parklands  in 
Alaska.  Sport  himters.  however,  may 
not  use  these  lands.  Senator  Muskow- 
SKi  and  I  introduced  S.  49  to  provide 
all  sportsmen  an  equal  opportunity  to 
hunt  on  a  portion  of  national  pai^- 
lands.  They  are  Federal  lands  set  aside 
by  Congress  for  all  Americans  to  use 
and  enjoy,  not  a  select  class  of  Alas- 
kans. 

The  second  point  I  would  urge  mem- 
bers to  consider  is  that  sport  hunting 
would  be  managed  by  the  Alaska  De- 
partanent  of  Fish  and  Game  on  a  sus- 
tained yield  basis.  Bag  limits,  seasons, 
and  other  management  techniques 
would  be  employed  to  insiire  the  game 
would  be  managed  as  a  renewable  re- 
source. If  a  particular  species  or  a  spe- 
cific area  were  found  to  be  overhunt- 
ed.  the  Department  would  have  full 
authority  to  institute  immediate  meas- 
ures to  protect  the  game. 

Some  members  I  have  talked  to  have 
expressed  concern  over  the  effect  in- 
creased hunting  resulting  from  our  bill 
would  have  on  game  populations. 
Friday  the  Alaska  Department  of  Fish 
and  Game  issued  estimated  figures  on 
the  effect  our  bill  would  have  on 
annual  harvest  of  several  different 
species.  Caribou  is  the  most  heavily 
hunted  animal  in  the  State.  The 
Alaska  Department  of  Fish  and  Game 
estimated  that  caribou  harvest  would 
increase  by  only  3  percent  if  our  bill 
were  enacted.  Similarly  the  moose  and 
bear  take  would  increase  by  only  10 
percent  while  goat  harvest  would  rise 
by  17  percent.  The  species  that  would 
be  most  affected  by  implementation  of 
S.  49  is  the  dall  sheep  population 
where  hunting  would  increase  by  300 
animals.  85  percent  of  which  would  be 
taken  by  resident  hunters. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  hunters  across 
the  country  understand  that  this  biU 
will  not  harm  the  resident  game  popu- 
lations in  our  national  parks,  but 
rather  it  wiU  insure  that  they  are 
properly  managed  as  a  renewable  re- 
source. Over  1,400  hunting,  sporting, 
and  conservation  organizations  have 
endorsed  the  bill.  The  National  WUd- 
life  Federation,  which  originally 
Joined  forces  with  the  Alaska  coalition 
in  support  of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act, 
which  originally  closed  these  lands  to 
sport  hunting,  has  come  out  in  favor 
of  the  bill.  I  hope  the  committee  will 


keep  in  mind  the  broad  support  this 
bill  has  from  himters  across  the  coun- 
try as  it  considers  this  most  important 
measure  for  America's  sportsmen. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Hdddlkstom  be 
added  as  a  coqwnsor  to  S.  49. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tenuwre. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27.  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  for 
1984  at  10:30  am.  today.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 19  hours  and  13  minutes 
of  debate  left  under  the  statutory  50- 
hour  time  limitation. 

Under  a  previous  order,  votes  or- 
dered on  yesterday  will  occur  begin- 
ning at  2  pan.  The  first  vote  will  be  on 
the  Nunn/Jackson  amendment  No. 
1242.  Immediately  following  that  vote, 
the  Senate  will  have  5  minutes  of 
debate  on  the  Pryor  amendment  No. 
1246  followed  by  a  roUcall  vote.  Imme- 
diately following  that,  the  Senate  will 
have  5  minutes  of  debate  on  the 
second  Pryor  amendment  No.  1247  fol- 
lowed by  a  roUcall  vote. 

The  question  wiU  then  recur  on  the 
Domenici  substitute  amendment  No. 
1243. 

So.  Mr.  President,  beginning  at  the 
hour  of  2  pjn.,  there  will  be  a  series  of 
three  rollcaU  votes  within  a  very  short 
timespan  this  afternoon. 

There  is  the  possibility  of  further 
rollcall  votes  prior  to  completion  of 
the  business  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
leadership  that  complete  consider-  . 
ation  of  the  budget  resolution  may 
occur  early  in  the  week  so  that  other 
items  may  be  considered,  such  as  S. 
529.  the  immigration  bill,  and  the 
nomination  of  William  Ruckelshaus  to 
be  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  should  the  majority  leader 
wish  to  make  a  statement  for  the 
Record  today,  that  it  appear  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoro. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve the  remainder  of  our  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 


JMI 


•  Thif  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the    Senator    from    Vermont    (Mr. 

IXAHT).  ^^      ^ 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  good  frtend  from  West  Virginia  for 
his  courtesy  and  understanding. 
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THE  NUCLEAR  FREEZE— mENTI- 
FYINO  ISSUES  AND  SEEKING 
SOLUTIONS 


Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  discuss  the  most  crucial  issue 
of  our  time— survival  in  the  nuclear 
age.  Over  the  past  few  years.  Ameri- 
cans have  expressed  their  profound 
concern  over  the  nuclesu-  arms  race 
through  their  support  of  the  nuclear 
freese  concept.  I  personally  feel  a 
strong  identification  with  the  freeze 
movement  because  of  the  important 
role  played  by  my  home  State  of  Ver- 
mont in  this  arms  control  effort. 

The  small  State  of  Vermont,  which  I 
so  proudly  represent  here  today,  was 
at  the  forefront  of  this  Issue.  My 
State— with  the  third  smallest  popula- 
tion in  the  country— through  that 
most  democratic  of  all  institutions,  the 
town  meeting,  on  a  spring  day  when 
the  State  halts  and  people  vote  on 
every  issue  affecting  their  town  spoke 
out  early  and  forcefully  in  support  of 
the  freeze.  This  clear  message  from 
our  State  reflected  the  work  of  those 
tireless  citizens  who  literally  traveled 
from  town  to  town,  throughout  Ver- 
mont, raising  support  for  the  freeze 
concept  and  submitting  the  freeze  res- 
olution for  inclusion  on  town  meeting 
ballots.  The  grassroots  effort  paid  off, 
and  almost  200  of  our  246  communities 
included  the  freeze  issue  on  their 
agenda.  All  told,  a  total  of  186  Ver- 
mont towns  have  voted  In  favor  of  a 
bilateral  verifiable  nuclear  weapons 
freeze  since  1981. 

Support  for  the  arms  control  and 
the  freeze  still  runs  high  in  my  State. 
This  spring,  over  7,000  high  school 
students  from  30  schools  debated  and 
voted  on  the  nuclear  weapons  freeze. 
Nearly  73  percent  voted  in  favor  of 
this  measure. 

Hi.  President,  the  State  of  Vermont 
deserves  much  of  the  credit  for  raising 
this  issue,  for  putting  it  squarely 
before  the  Republic,  and  I  predict  Ver- 
mont's role  will  someday  be  looked 
upon  with  appreciation  by  future 
Americans  who  will  remember  this 
milestone  in  nuclear  arms  control. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  want  to  con- 
gratulate our  colleagues  in  the  House 
for  approving  the  nuclear  freeze  reso- 
lution. Their  action  shows  how  greatly 
the  nuclear  freeze  movement  has  in- 
fluenced American  attitudes  toward 
arms  control.  They  are  responsibile  for 
educating  millions  of  citizens  to  the 
character  and  dangers  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  It  Is  contributing  to  the  on- 
going national  debate  on  ways  of  halt- 
ing this  senseless  competition.  It  has 
generated  fresh  ideas  in  a  field  not  dis- 


tinguished in  recent  years  by  original- 
ity. creaUvlty.  or  daring.  The  freeze 
movement  has  challenged  the  nuclear 
status  quo. 

These  are  major  accomplishments, 
but  freeze  supporters,  both  within  and 
without  the  Congress  still  have  far  to 

go. 

It  Is  not  enough  for  a  freeze  initia- 
tive merely  to  goad  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration toward  more  serious  arms 
control  efforts.  To  be  successful,  it 
must  lead  to  a  well-defined  proposal 
providing  a  realistic  basis  for  genuine 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  stud3rtng  the  growing  body  of  lit- 
erature about  the  nuclear  freeze  con- 
cept it  becomes  clear  that  there  is  in- 
sufficient analysis  of  the  form  a  verifi- 
able freeze-based  proposal  would  take, 
making  it  somewhat  vulnerable  to  le- 
gitimate concerns  and  questions  raised 
by  skeptics.  Questions  of  verifiabillty, 
negotiability,  implications  for  security, 
and  impact  on  strategic  stability  must 
be  analyzed.  The  Federation  of  Ameri- 
can Scientists  has  been  doing  some  im- 
pressive work  on  these  questions.  My 
cUstinguished  colleague  and  friend 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmiri)  has 
been  making  a  series  of  major  state- 
ments on  the  problems  confronting 
the  freeze  idea,  including  a  particular- 
ly important  statement  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  April  14.  His  speeches  on  the 
freeze  should  be  studied  with  great 
care  by  all  those  interested  in  dealing 
frankly  with  the  problems  as  well  as 
the  prospects  of  a  freeze. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
troversial nature  of  the  freeze  initia- 
tive has  meant  that  what  has  been 
done  so  far  is  primarily  advocacy  by 
supporters  or  criticisms  by  opponents. 
It  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  a  mono- 
log  of  the  committed.  The  debate  cries 
out  for  finding  of  fact  and  objective 
statement  of  issues.  Both  sides  want 
meaningful,  verifiable  arms  control 
which  enhances  national  security  and 
stability.  They  differ  on  how  to  get 
there. 

With  these  concerns  In  mind,  I  asked 
the  Congressional  Research  Service 
(CRS)  to  analyze  a  comprehensive 
freeze  approach,  as  well  as  other  possi- 
ble alternatives  based  on  the  freeze 
concept.  I  was  aware  that  the  study 
would  raise  issues  that  freeze  propo- 
nents, like  myself,  would  find  difficul- 
ty in  resolving.  But  because  I  am  in 
earnest  about  seeking  a  viable  alterna- 
tive to  the  present  arms  control  stale- 
mate, I  accepted  this  challenge.  A  far 
greater  challenge  exists  today  with 
the  two  key  arms  negotiations  dead- 
locked, and  with  both  sides  moving 
ahead  with  new  weapons  which  may 
make  verifiable  nuclear  arms  control 
all  but  impossible  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  study  tai- 
lored to  support,  either  side  in  the  con- 
troversy. I  suggested  no  premise, 
asking  merely  that  CRS  concentrate 
on  the  critical  issues  which  arise  in  a 


ctHnprehensive  freeze  as  well  as  other, 
narrower  freeze  approaches.  I  did  not 
expect  definitive  answers.  CRS  does 
not  have  sufficient  resources  or  ana- 
lytical capabilities  to  imdertake  more 
than  a  preliminary  review.  Neverthe- 
less. I  hoped  it  would  identify  in  one 
document  both  the  potential  arms 
control  advantages  and  the  issues  nec- 
essary to  consider  in  structuring  a 
freeze  proposal. 

The  study  does  that.  It  points  clear- 
ly to  an  array  of  attainable,  verifiable 
limitations  which  even  skeptics  must 
agree  are  possible.  The  United  States 
clearly  has  the  capability  to  verify  nu- 
merical limits  on  virtually  aU  current- 
ly deployed  nuclear  delivery  systems. 
With  Soviet  agreement  to  certain  co- 
operative measures,  including  a  ban  on 
deliberate  concealment  measures  such 
as  extensive  telemetry  encryption,  the 
United  States  can  also  monitor  very 
broad  limitations  on  testing— although 
some  test  limits  would  still  be  monitor- 
able even  without  cooperative  meas- 
ures. This  is  demonstrated  by  the  pro- 
visions and  negotiating  history  of  the 
ABM   Treaty,    the   SALT   I   Interim 
Agreement,  and  the  SALT  II  Treaty. 
The  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty 
negotiations    provide    persuasive    evi- 
dence that  a  total  halt  to  aU  nuclear 
weapons    testing    is    feasible.    That 
treaty  was  derailed  not  as  a  result  of 
negotiating    difficulties,    but   by    the 
downturn  in  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions after  the  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan. 

Now,  in  START  and  INF,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  proposed 
limitations  on  total  missile  warheads 
and  on  deployed  and  nondeployed  mis- 
siles (not  just  launchers).  It  has  called 
for  the  dismantling  of  all  existing 
Soviet  SS-20's,  and  SS-4's,  and  SS-5's, 
with  a  total  ban  on  the  deployment  of 
all  intermediate  range  missiles. 

To  prevent  Soviet  stockpiling  of  in- 
termediate range  missiles,  I  can  only 
suppose  the  U.S.  proposal  also  envi- 
sions a  prohibition  on  the  production 
or  testing  of  such  missiles  as  well.  I 
assume  it  would  not  do  so  without  con- 
fidence that  these  constraints  could  be 
verified. 

We  must  be  careful  to  separate  prob- 
lems which  would  be  encountered  in 
any  arms  control  approach  from  those 
which  are  unique  to  the  freeze.  Virtu- 
ally the  only  verification  task  specific 
to  a  comprehensive  freeze  involves  a 
ban  on  production  of  sdl  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  their  delivery  means.  Perhaps 
one  should  add  a  freeze  on  deployment 
of  tactical  nuclear  weapons  and  dual 
capible  aircraft  in  Europe  and  other 
theaters,  but  even  in  this  case,  the 
U.S.  INF  proposal  evidently  supposes 
limitations  on  certain  shorter  range 
theater  nuclear  systems.  I  understand 
that  in  INF  there  has  even  been  some 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  tactical 
nuclear  capable  aircraft. 


The  most  militarily  significant  veri- 
flcatlon  difficulties  identified  in  the 
CRS  study  come,  for  the  most  part,  in 
new  S3vtems  now  being  deployed  or  de- 
veloped: Mobile  missiles  and  cruise 
miflsiles. 

The  current  administration's  INF 
proposal  seeks  to  avoid  some  of  these 
verification  problems  by  banning 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles,  as 
well  as  mobile  medium-  and  Intermedi- 
ate-range ballistic  mlssUes  on  a  global 
basis.  This  is  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  a  freeze,  which  would 
extend  the  principle  to  strategic  sys- 
tems as  well.  Moreover,  after  reading 
the  analysis  of  these  monitoring  prob- 
lems in  the  CRS  study.  I  sought  the 
views  of  some  former  Government  of- 
ficials with  great  experience  In  verifi- 
cation. Their  reaction  was  that  the 
problems,  while  real,  tend  to  be  exag- 
gerated, and  are  susceptible  to  solu- 
tion, especially  by  cooperative  meas- 
ures going  beyond  national  technical 
means. 

Another  serious  problem  involves 
the  monitoring  of  covert  deployment 
of  additional  warheads  on  missiles  not 
currently  fitted  with  their  maximum 
warhead  ci^Musity.  While  I  agree  this  is 
a  genuine  issue,  it  will  exist  in  virtual- 
ly any  meaningful  arms  control  agree- 
ment, including  the  START  and  INF 
proposals,  which  seeks  to  limit  war- 
heads. The  superb  UJS.  monitoring  ca- 
pabilities, especially  if  supplemented 
by  substantial  cooperative  measures 
such  as  a  prohibition  of  the  denial  of 
telemetry,  random  challenge  inspec- 
tions, automatic  sensors,  and  the  like, 
ought  to  be  able  to  deal  effectively 
with  this  task. 

The  study  also  draws  attention  to 
the  disparity  in  the  ages  of  United 
States  and  Soviet  nuclear  delivery  sys- 
tems, particularly  heavy  bombers  and 
ICBM's.  This  has  been  a  concern  of 
mine  for  some  time,  and  I  anticipated 
its  emergence  as  a  factor  in  the  freeze 
study.  The  CRS  study  places  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining the  reliability  and  effective- 
ness of  existing  U.S.  strategic  delivery 
systems.  The  extensive  modernization, 
maintenance,  and  upgrade  programs 
presently  on  line  for  the  Minuteman 
ICBM's  and  the  B-52  heavy  bomber 
insure  that  these  mainstays  of  our  de- 
terrent will  be  capable  of  carrying  out 
their  mission  for  many  years  into  the 
future.  To  preserve  the  reliability  and 
effectiveness  of  our  present  strategic 
deterrent,  it  seems  reasonable  that  a 
properly  structured  nuclear  freeze 
have  provisions  permitting  continued 
maintenance  and  replacement  of  cur- 
rent systems  with  equally  capable 
models,  as  weU  as  continued  produc- 
tion of  invulnerable  missile-firing  sub- 
marines. 

Despite  the  manifest  of  wishes  of  a 
large  segment  of  Congress  and  the 
American  people,  I  have  regretfully 
concluded  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 


tration will  never  give  serious  consid- 
eration to  any  arms  control  m^proach 
based  on  the  concept  of  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  freeze. 

This  means  that  the  freeze  move- 
ment cannot  benefit  from  the  sophisti- 
cated analjrtlcal  resources  of  the  Gov- 
ernment until  there  is  an  administra- 
tion more  concerned  with  stopping  the 
increasingly  wasteful  and  dangerous 
buildup,  and  less  Interested  In  at- 
tempting to  achieve  some  sort  of 
ephoneral  military  advantage  through 
the  deployment  of  more  capable  nucle- 
ar weapons. 

Given  this  unfortunate  reality,  it  Is 
up  to  the  freeze  movement  Itself  to  do 
the  basic  analjrses  of  the  Issues  that 
this  and  similar  studies  raise.  The  ob- 
jective should  be  the  development  and 
continual  refinement  of  an  arms  con- 
trol approach  based  on  as  comprehen- 
sive a  freeze  as  feasible,  consistent 
with  fxmdamental  verification  and  se- 
ciulty  requirements.  Such  an  v^ 
proach  should  envision  subsequent  ne- 
gotiations from  deep  reductions,  espe- 
cially in  vulnerable  MIRVd  ICBM's. 
one  of  the  most  destabilizing  systems 
in  the  arsenals  of  both  sides.  This 
must  accompany  stringent  qualitative 
barriers  to  the  growing  sophistication 
of  nuclear  weapons  and  their  means  of 
delivery.  We  must  stop  the  inexorable 
march  of  the  past  22  years  toward  nu- 
clear weapons  designed  not  solely  to 
deter,  but  to  be  useable  for  discrete 
foreign  policy  and  military  objectives. 
I  urge  all  freeze  supporters  to  proceed 
with  this  work  candidly,  objectively, 
and  without  illusions  as  to  its  serious- 
ness and  difficulty. 

I  would  welcome  all  ideas  on  dealing 
with  the  political,  security,  technical, 
and  negotiating  issues  this  study  raises 
and  how  we  can  transform  the  freeze 
ideal  into  a  more  meaningful  and  real- 
istic proposal  than  the  ones  now  on 
the  table  in  Geneva. 

Given  the  movement's  zeal,  re- 
sourcefulness, and  ingenuity— the  fact 
that  it  cuts  across  all  lines,  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  conservatives, 
and  liberals,  young  and  old— I  do  not 
think  that  this  is  too  great  a  task. 

tSi.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  study  on  Nuclear  Freeze  Alter- 
natives be  printed  in  the  Recohi). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Nuclear  Freeze  Alternatives:  Monitorimg, 
Military  and  Political  Implications 

I.  INTKODUCnON 

This  study  examines  the  issues  involved  in 
a  "notional"  freeze  proposal,  and  in  alterna- 
tive freeze  proposals.  The  "national"  pro- 
posal closely  resembles  the  one  introduced 
in  the  97th  and  98th  Congresses,  and  which 
is  usually  referred  to  as  the  nuclear  freeze 
proposal,  i.e.,  a  ban  on  the  further  produc- 
tion, testing  or  deployment  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  their  delivery  systems. 

The  major  initial  criterion  by  which  this 
proposal  will  be  evaluated  is  that  of  U£. 


monitoring  capabilities  and  the  adequacy  of 
verification.  The  primacy  of  this  criteritm 
stems  from  two  requirements: 

(a)  the  security  of  the  United  States 
cannot  be  jeopardked  by  an  agreement,  fittg- 
nlficant  undetected  cheating  (Le.,  cheating 
sufficient  to  give  the  Soviets  a  military  ad- 
vantage) is  not  acceptable. 

(b)  continued  public  and  congressional 
support  for  any  arms  control  proposal,  and 
for  arms  control  in  general,  is  highly  de- 
pendent on  the  perception  that  agreements 
are  being  adhered  to  or.  if  not,  that  the  U.S. 
Is  taking  the  necessary  and  proper  steps.  To 
a  certain  extent  the  demands  of  this  factor, 
which  is  political,  are  more  stringent  with 
regard  to  verification  than  are  those  of  the 
previous  security  factor. 

Admittedly,  in  the  public  arena  the  sectiri- 
ty  and  political  factors  are  not  wholly  sepa- 
rable. Knowledge  of  any  cheating  (i.e.,  even 
non-oompllance  below  the  level  considered 
to  be  militarily  significant)  will  trigger  ad- 
verse public  and  congressional  reactions. 
Thus,  what  may  be  acceptable  militarily 
still  will  not  be  acceptable  politically,  either 
within  Congress  or  to  the  public  at  large. 

Such  an  analysis  implicitly  affirms  that 
verification  requirements  have  become  a 
major  force  in  shaping  agreements,  rather 
than  necessary  safeguards  imposed  after 
much  of  an  agreement  has  been  fashioned. 
For  these  reasons,  monitoring  issues  are 
used  as  the  initial  criterion  for  assessing  the 
"notional"  freeze  proposal.  After  this  analy- 
sis, the  proposal  will  be  analyzed  in  terms  of 
Its  military  significance  to  the  \3S.,  effect 
on  U.S.  and  Allied  opinion,  and  potential 
Soviet  acceptance. 

The  "notional"  proposal  may  be  regarded 
as  a  comprehensive  or  maximalist  approach 
to  the  freeze  concept.  Less  all-embracing 
proposals  are  also  analyzed,  based  to  a  large 
extent  on  monitoring  issues  discovered  in 
this  original  proposal. 

II.  PROPOSAL  i:  A  COMPKKHXNSIVB  FREEZE 

A.  Terrru 

Proposal  1  is  based  on  the  following  terms: 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 

agree  to  a  freeze  on  the  production,  testing 

and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  and 

their  delivery  systems. 

B.  Implication* 
Proposal  1  carries  with  it  the  following 
implications: 

a.  It  bars  the  testing,  production  and  de- 
ployment of  systems  not  currently  deployed. 

b.  It  includes  both  strategic  and  interme- 
diate/theater systems,  as  the  only  defining 
term  is  "nuclear  weapons,"  regardless  of 
range  or  size. 

c.  Depending  on  the  definition  of  "deploy- 
ment" it  could  bar  the  replacement  of  oir- 
rent  weapons  with  weapons  now  in  storage. 
Implicitly,  both  force  structures  will  there- 
fore be  frozen  in  place  and  subject  to  dete- 
rioration over  time.  This  could  decrease  reli- 
ability as  well,  given  the  ban  on  testing,  if 
maintenance  efforts  alone  prove  to  be  inad- 
equate. 

C.  Monitoring:  System  by  system  ■ 
ICBM  launchers  (non-mobile).— Perma- 
nent fixed-ICBM  launchers  require  large 
amounts  of  construction  activity.  This  can 
be  easily  detected  with  a  high  degree  of  con- 
fidence by  national  technical  means  (NTM), 
specifically  overhead  surveillance.  Installa- 
tion of  fixed  ICBM  launchers  pose  no  signif- 
icant problems. 


Footnotes  at  Uie  end  of  article. 
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A  fncw  on  the  testing  of  Uunchen  nlaes 
pnUema  of  deflnltion.  Teetlns  a  Imuncher  is 
not  the  nme  m  a  test  launcb  of  a  minle. 
wbMi  ia  aMOy  detected.  However,  if,  in  the 
ease  of  lauadiets.  a  freeae  on  testing  includ- 
ed a  variety  of  pre-launch  procedures 
(ground  equipment  readiness  checks,  telem- 
etry checkpoints  at  which  a  commitment 
most  be  made  to  proceed  to  launch)  would 
toe  eztramely  dlffleult  to  detect  Those  ac- 
tivities dependent  on  communications  not 
on  hard  Unes  (telemetry  check,  range  safety 
cheek),  would  be  susceptible  to  detection, 
even  if  encrypted.  If  there  was  no  Intention 
to  v^'»"r  proceed  to  a  launch  these  steps 
could  be  dispensed  with,  allowing  a  test  of 
all  otho'  phases  of  an  ICBM  launch  without 
detectltm.  Past  strategic  arms  agreements 
have  assumed  that  these  steps  could  be 
tested  without  detection.  This  has  not  been 
seen  as  a  problem  as  testing  these  proce- 
dures remains  dUferent  from  an  actual  test 
of  the  missile  from  the  launcher,  which  re- 
mains the  key  issue. 

Given  the  large  number  of  fixed  IC3M 
launchers  deployed  by  both  nations  (1050 
n.8..  ISM  Soviet),  permanent  on-site  inspec- 
tion would  be  costly,  politically  prohibitive, 
and  tnobably  incomplete.  At  the  same  time. 
the  military  significance  of  such  illicit  test- 
ing would  also  be  limited,  as  these  tests 
would  not  ensure  that  the  entire  launch  se- 
quence remained  reliable.  None-the-less 
srane  circumvention  would  appear  to  be  pos- 
sible. 

Moreover,  some  provision  would  have  to 
be  made  for  continued  peaceful  launches, 
such  as  for  space  explorations  and  for 
launching  satellites.  The  flight-path  of  such 
launches  should  be  sufficient  to  distinguish 
them  from  ICBU.  tests.  However,  they  could 
be  used  to  test  components  of  the  ICSM 
missile. 

ICSM  launchers  (mobile).— Neither  nation 
currently  deploys  mobile  ICBM  launchers, 
so  far  as  is  known.  The  Soviets  have  devel- 
oped such  a  capability  (for  the  SS-16)  but 
have  not  deployed  any  missiles  in  this  mode. 
The  U.S.  has  considered  mobile  deployment 
for  the  MX  missile.  The  issue  of  mobility 
largely  erases  the  confidence  expressed  con- 
cerning the  monitoring  of  non-mobile— i.e., 
fixed— IC3M  launcher  production  and  de- 
ployment. Monitoring  then  becomes  de- 
pendent, in  part,  on  the  degree  of  mobility. 
In  the  case  of  the  MX.  for  example,  mobili- 
ty within  a  limited  system— such  as  the  mul- 
tiple protective  shelters— would  still  alllow 
for  monitoring  by  NTM  as  long  as  there 
were  agreed  "viewings"  of  the  launchers, 
thus  adding  a  cooperative  measure  as  well. 

Monitoring  air-mobile  systems  would 
depend  on  the  size  of  the  missile  and  avaO- 
able  aircraft.  For  example,  the  MX  missile 
could  be  deployed  in  C-5  aircraft,  of  which 
the  U.S.  deploys  77.  It  might  be  possible  to 
develop  and  deploy  a  new,  smaller  ICBM  in 
aircraft  such  as  the  C-130.  but  testing  a  new 
missUe  would  be  detectable.  Cooperative 
measures  agreed  to  in  SALT  II,  such  as 
FRODs  (functionally-related  observable  dif- 
ferences), could  obviate  this  problem. 

However,  monitoring  a  truly  mobile  mis- 
sUe launcher  in  an  imlimited  system,  such 
as  a  road-  or  rail-mobile  system,  would  t>e 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  If  the 
launcher  vehicle  were  camouflaged  the  risks 
of  deception  would  increase.  This  could  be 
further  complicated  by  the  possibilities  for 
surreptitious  production  of  additional  mis- 
siles (see  below). 

To  date  neither  nation  has  developed  and 
deployed  such  a  launcher  for  ICBtis.  A 
freeze  enacted  before  such  a  system  was 


fully  tested  and  deployed  would  leave  tre- 
mendous doubts  as  to  its  reliability.  Cheat- 
ing would  then  become  less  likely,  given  the 
ability  to  detect  launches.  It  is  arguable 
that  neither  nation  would  be  willing  to 
devote  resources  to  a  system  of  uncertain  re- 
liability. 

ICSMs.— Missiles  present  different  prob- 
lems than  do  the  laimchers.  Testing  of 
ICBM's  is  easily  monitored,  given  certain 
features  such  as  the  telltale  flight  path  and 
the  unique  "signature"  associated  with  the 
engine  of  each  type.  Employment  of  addi- 
tioiuU  ICBM's  in  fixed  launchers  is  also 
easily  monitored  given  the  known  location 
of  ciurently  available  launchers  and  the 
ease  of  detecting  new  ones  while  under  con- 
struction. The  problem  related  to  mobUe 
systems  has  already  been  noted,  although 
this  does  not  appear  to  be  an  issue  at 
present. 

Monitoring  the  production  of  ICBM's  re- 
mains more  difficult.  Although  ICBM's  are 
fairly  large  objects  (the  MX  is  71'  long,  7.7' 
in  diameter,  the  Soviet  SS-18  is  121.4'  long. 
10.5'  in  diameter).  It  would  be  possible  to 
surreptitiously  build  missUes  as  long  as  they 
were  either  kept  in  place,  or  moved  surrepti- 
tiously.* 

Two  launching  factors  may  increase  the 
significance  of  this  problem,  one  future  and 
one  current.  The  possibility  of  road-  or  rall- 
mobUe  launchers  discussed  above  could  con- 
ceivably make  it  possible  to  deploy  new  mis- 
siles without  detection.  As  noted,  this  is  not 
a  current  threat.  However,  both  nations 
either  possess  or  plan  on  having  cold- 
launched  systems,  Le.,  ones  in  which  the 
missiles  are  raised  out  of  their  silos  and 
then  fired,  leaving  the  silos  intact  and  es- 
sentiaUy  ready  for  reuse.  The  U.S.  MX  and 
the  Soviet  SS-17  and  SS-18  aU  use  this 
system.  Cold  launch  raises  the  concern  that 
excess  missiles  could  be  produced  for  war- 
time use.  Admittedly,  this  reload  capabUity 
remains  controversial  within  the  U.S.  intelli- 
gence community,  and  its  efficacy  under 
wartime  conditions  is  highly  questionable. 
Nonetheless,  it  is  an  area  of  concern. 

The  production  issue  could  be  made  less 
of  a  problem  with  cooperative  measures, 
such  as  the  identification  of  current  ICBM 
production  facilities.  Other  cooperative 
measures,  such  as  the  permanent  disruption 
of  rail  links  or  roads  leading  to  such  facili- 
ties could  also  be  introduced  and  monitored. 
The  movement  of  trucks  and  trains  can  be 
monitored  by  NTM  with  passive  cooperative 
measures.  The  possibility  of  new  facilities 
remains  a  problem,  as  their  purpose  could 
be  easily  masked  during  construction.  CJver- 
all,  surreptitious  1C3M  production  would  be 
of  greater  concern  for  missiles  already 
tested  and  deemed  reliable.  New  mlssUes  re- 
quire 20-30  tests  to  establish  performance 
as  designed.  It  is  questionable  whether  a 
nation  would  devote  the  resources  to,  or  run 
the  military  risk  of  relying  on,  missiles  of 
undemonstrated  reliability.  Some  circum- 
vention might  be  possible  through  the  use 
of  new  missiles  for  ijeaceful  space  launches, 
but  this  almost  surely  would  be  detected, 
and  would  not  assure  reliability  of  the  mls- 
sUe  for  IC3M-type  missions. 

SSBs.— Missile  launching  submarines  (re- 
gardless of  power  plant)  are  the  launchers 
for  SLBMs.  Despite  their  mobility  and  ciu-- 
rent  ability  to  go  undetected,  SSBs  do  not 
represent  major  difficulties  in  terms  of 
monitoring  production  or  deployment.  The 
activity  associated  with  building  a  subma- 
rine, which  takes  place  at  known  shipyards 
in  both  nations,  is  easily  monitored,  as  is 
the  launch  of  a  submarine.  Previous  SALT 


rules  counted  a  submarine  aa  part  of  the 
strategic  force  when  it  entered  into  sea 
trials,  thus  covering  deployment.  Testing 
issues  would  be  similar  to  those  for  ICBMs. 
Pull  testing,  including  miaaile  launch,  would 
be  easily  monitored.  Testing  of  pre-launch 
procedures  could  be  carried  out  without  de- 
tection, again  leaving  some  questions  of 
overall  reliability  unresolved. 

SLBMs.— The  production  monitoring 
problems  discussed  under  ICBMs  remain 
valid  for  SLBMs.  However,  excess  SLBMs 
could  not  be  readily  translated  into  a  mili- 
tary advantage  as  there  would  not  be  addi- 
tional launchers— SSB  tubes— avaUable. 
Submarines  today  do  not  have  the  capacity 
to  store  missiles  other  than  those  already  in 
the  tubes.  Thus,  deployment  on  submarines 
also  could  be  monitored.  Some  analysts 
have  raised  the  possibility  of  SLBMs  being 
fired  from  surreptitiously  built  land-based 
launchers,  or  from  other  sea-baaed  plat- 
forms. This  would  be  a  more  difficult  viola- 
tion to  monitor.  Testing  of  SLBMs,  like 
ICBMs,  could  be  detected.  This  might  pro- 
vide the  main  method  of  monitoring  deploy- 
ment of  SLBMs  on  non-SSB  platforms,  pre- 
suming that  these  new  launchers  would 
have  to  be  tested  before  they  could  be  relied 
upon. 

Strategic  bombers.— The  production  and 
deployment  of  strategic  bombers  is  easily 
monitored,  given  their  size  and  the  observa- 
tion of  airfields  by  NTM.  One  issue  which 
has  been  a  monitoring  issue  with  these 
bombers  is  that  of  planes  which  are  multi- 
mission,  i.e.,  which  in  different  configura- 
tions perform  different  missions,  including 
ones  not  rel&ted  to  strategic  roles.  Under 
SALT  n  this  was  to  be  handled  by  FRODs. 
Presiunably  this  cooperative  measure  could 
be  carried  over  to  a  freeze. 

Testing  raises  a  more  difficult  issue.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
the  normal  patrol  activities  carried  out  by 
aircraft  and  flights  used  for  testing.  Indeed, 
patrols  could  be  lengthened  in  duration  as  a 
means  of  testing  for  reliability  over  a  mis- 
sion of  the  same  duration.  Furthermore,  the 
launch  techniques  for  free-fall  bombs  or 
cruise  missiles  could  also  be  carried  out 
easily  and  without  detection  up  to  the 
actual  point  of  launch.  Thus,  depending  on 
the  airplane,  it  may  be  necessary  to  intro- 
duce restrictions  on  flight  time,  or  on  the 
number  of  flights  permitted  in  any  given 
period  as  a  cooperative  measure.  This  situa- 
tion may  be  considered  less  threatening  by 
the  fact  that  stragegic  bombers  are  not 
first-strike  weapons,  requiring  by  the  fact 
that  strategic  bombers  are  not  first-strike 
weapons,  requiring  several  hours  to  reach 
their  targets. 

CMiise  missiles.— Limits  on  the  production, 
testing  and  deployment  of  cruise  mlssUes  all 
present  major  monitoring  difficulties. 
Cruise  mlssUes  are  small  enough  (ALCMs 
are  20.8'  long  and  2.0'  In  diameter,  OLC^Ms 
and  SLCMs  are  both  slightly  smaUer)  to  be 
produced  in  large  niimbers  without  detec- 
tion. With  the  exception  of  the  navigation 
system  cruise  mlssUes  can  also  be  tested  in 
laboratories  to  a  high  degree  of  reliability. 
FinaUy.  they  can  be  deployed  easUy  and  sur- 
reptitiously without  detection,  although  the 
longer  they  are  deployed  the  more  suscepti- 
ble they  become  to  detection.  Bombers  not 
currently  capable  of  carrying  cruise  missiles 
can  also  be  converted  without  detection.  As 
with  the  bombers  themselves,  cnUse  missiles 
are  not  first  strike  weapons,  requiring  some 
hours  to  fly  to  target.  However,  as  they 
aUow  bombers  to  "stand  off"  their  targets 
and  launch,  they  do  raise  higher  risks.  The 


potential  for  large  numbers  being  surrepti- 
tiously added  to  the  arMnal  with  high  reli- 
ability is  also  a  problem.  Comparatively, 
ALCMs  ml^t  be  less  of  a  problem  than 
SLCMs  and  OLCMs  as  their  potential 
launch  platforms  are  easier  to  identify.  Pro- 
duction and  deployment  of  the  other  two 
systems  pose  greater  monitoring  problems. 
However,  neither  of  these  have  been  de- 
ployed to  date.  whUe  some  ALCMs  have. 

IRBM  launchers  (non-mobUe  and 
mobile).— These  launchers  raise  many  of  the 
same  issues  as  ICBM  launchers.  Non-mobUe, 
or  permanent  launchers  are  easy  to  detect. 
Testing  can  be  carried  out  through  most  of 
the  launch  sequence,  with  some  telemetric 
limits,  without  detection  and  with  a  certain 
degree  of  reliability. 

MobUe  launchers,  either  road-  or  raU- 
mobile,  create  production  and  deployment 
monitoring  problems,  especiaUy  if  they  are 
produced  surreptitiously  in  new  locations, 
and  are  camouflaged.  IRBM  mobUe  launch- 
ers currently  are  of  more  concern  than 
ICBMs.  as  the  Soviets  currently  deploy  such 
a  system,  the  SS-20.  The  Pershing  II  wiU  be 
a  mobUe  system  as  weU.  The  degree  of  coop- 
erative efforts  versus  deliberate  conceal- 
ment would  be  a  major  factor  in  this  regard. 

IRBMs.- As  with  IC3MS  and  STiBMs,  sur- 
reptitious IRBM  production  could  pose  a 
monitoring  problem  If  additional  launchers 
are  available,  or  if  reload  is  possible,  such  as 
Is  planned  for  the  Pershing  II.  The  problem 
is  comiwunded  by  the  relatively  smaU  size 
of  IRBMs,  and  their  potential  mobility. 
This  is  not  a  direct  threat  to  U.S.  security, 
given  the  range  limits  of  these  systems  (e.g., 
the  SS-20S  estimated  full  pay  load  range  Is 
3,500  mUes).  However,  U.S.  commitments  to 
NATO,  If  fulfUled,  would  nullify  this  dis- 
tinction. 

Nuclear-cm>able  theater  aircraft.— Both 
aUlances  deploy  a  number  of  aircraft  which 
have  ix>th  nuclear  and  non-nuclear  capabUi- 
tles.'  Production  of  these  aircraft  would  be 
less  easUy  monitored  than  that  of  strategic 
bomliers,  but  still  liable  to  detection.  Test- 
ing would  pose  the  same  monitoring  prob- 
lems as  strategic  bombers.  Deployment 
could  be  monitored  by  NTM.  The  funda- 
mental problem  with  these  aircraft  is  their 
multi-mission  capabilities.  For  example,  the 
F-4E,  which  can  carry  either  nuclear  or  con- 
ventional bombs,  can  be  modified  to  become 
an  F-4Q,  which  has  no  nuclear  capabilities 
and  is  designed  for  operations  against 
enemy  radar  guidance  systems.  The  obvious 
method  of  dealing  with  this  problem  would 
be  the  cooperative  measure  of  FRODs,  some 
of  which  are  Inherent  In  the  various  types. 
However,  given  the  larger  number  of  air- 
craft involved,  the  chances  for  counting 
errors  and  opponents'  deception  would  in- 
crease dramatically.  These  weapons  may  be 
less  threatening  mUltarUy  to  the  U.S.,  al- 
though not  our  alUes,  as  these  aircraft  are 
not  first  strike  systems. 

Nuclear  weapons.— Nuclear  weapons.  I.e., 
missUe  warheads  or  twmbs,  may  be  the  most 
significant  component  to  be  considered.  It  is 
the  one  element  common  to  all  the  systems 
discussed  above.  Indeed,  it  is  the  one  ele- 
ment that  Justifies  the  inclusion  of  any 
system  in  the  freeze  proposal  under  consid- 
eration. The  success  or  faUure  in  monitoring 
the  freeze  on  the  actual  weapons  themselves 
would  thus  be  a  major  factor  in  the  ulti- 
mate success  of  a  freeze. 

Nuclear  weapons  are  produced  in  a  limited 
numlier  of  locations.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  seven  faculties  in  seven  different 
states.  WhUe  the  locations  of  Soviet  facul- 
ties are  not  available  publicly.  It  Is  probable 


that  some  of  these  sites  are  known  and 
monitored  by  VS.  intelligence.  However, 
the  possibility  of  circumvention  exists  in 
that  faculties  producing  nuclear  material 
for  peaceful  purposes  (Le.,  nuclear  power 
plants)  can  also  be  used  to  create  weapons- 
grade  material,  and  the  number  of  such 
plants  is  large.  Moreover,  actual  assembly  of 
weapons  can  take  place  in  numerous  loca- 
tions. This  problem  currently  exists,  and  is 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  safe- 
guards system  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  (IAEA).  The  IAEA  safe- 
guards, de^ite  their  acknowledged  short- 
comings, offer  the  best  available  cooperative 
measure  model  for  this  aspect  of  monitor- 
ing. 

The  IAEA  safegiuirds  depend  on  the  vol- 
untary cooperation  of  each  state  to  main- 
tain a  system  of  accounting  and  control  for 
aU  nuclear  materials  subject  to  safeguards, 
and  for  necessary  IAEA  inq>ections.  Compli- 
ance is  voluntary  and  no  sanctions  are  avaU- 
able for  enforcement.  Several  states  not  sig- 
natory to  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferation 
Treaty— India,  Pakistan,  Israel.  South 
Africa— have  only  aUowed  IAEA  inspection 
of  some  of  their  installations.  In  the  words 
of  Dr.  Hans  Blix,  Director  General  of  the 
IAEA  ".  .  .  the  Agency  cannot  of  course 
pronounce  itself  on  more  than  it  has 
seen  ..."  * 

Without  a  system  for  rigorous  and  contin- 
uous monitoring  of  aU  nuclear  material 
processing  facilities  there  could  be  no  assur- 
ance of  compliance  with  this  aspect  of  a 
freeze.  Moreover,  the  amount  of  fissionable 
material  used  for  a  bomb  is  relatively  small 
enough  (8  kUograms  of  Plutonium  according 
to  the  IAEA)  to  permit  easy  diversion  and 
transportation  without  detection.  (U.S.  nu- 
clear plants  already  have  problems  with 
missing  material  that  cannot  be  accounted 
for.)  Thus,  production  and  deployment 
limits  coiUd  be  circumvented.  Testing  rell- 
abiUty  might  not  be  an  Issue  at  aU,  given 
the  extensive  tests  already  carried  out  by 
both  nations,  affording  a  wealth  of  available 
data.  However,  it  might  be  desirable  to  in- 
clude a  comprehensive  test  ban  as  weU. 

Whether  such  a  detaUed  system  to  moni- 
tor nuclear  materials  production  would  be 
pollticaUy  acceptable  to  any  state  remains 
questionable.  However,  creating  a  military 
advantage  from  unauthorized  weapons  pro- 
duction would  in  turn  be  dependent  on  the 
successful  circiunvention  of  restrictions  on 
launchers  and  delivery  systems. 

However,  available  delivery  systems  al- 
ready exist  In  both  arsenals.  ICBMs  which 
have  not  been  MIRVed  to  fuU  capacity 
could  be  upgraded.  It  is  feasible  to  upgrade 
the  number  of  MIRVs  on  a  missUe  without 
detection,  and  with  fairly  high  levels  of  reli- 
abUity.  Table  I  offers  an  illustration  of  po- 
tential MIRV  increases  for  lx>th  sides  based 
on  pubUcly  available  figures.  In  both  cases, 
however,  the  megatonnage  of  the  Individual 
weapons  would  have  to  drop  to  accommo- 
date their  smaUer  size. 

TABLE  I.— POTENTIAL  MIRV  INCREASE  UNDER  A  FREEZE  > 
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D.  Military  Hgnificance:  Force  structure, 
deterrence  and  critis  staiHlUw 

A  key  issue  in  assessing  the  acceptability 
of  any  freeze  proposal  Is  its  effect  on  the 
force  structure,  involving  the  maintenance 
of  both  credible  deterrence  and  crisis  stabili- 
ty, and  thus  UJS.  security. 

With  the  forces  of  both  powers  fnnen 
over  a  specific  period,  and  with  baiu  on  test- 
ing, the  rellabUity  of  the  forces  would 
become  a  key  issue.  Like  all  other  machin- 
ery, weapons  age  and  deteriorate  over  time, 
and  reach  points  at  which  they  are  no 
longer  reliable  and  indeed  may  t>ecome  haz- 
ardous. For  example,  the  Titan  n  missUes 
deployed  by  the  United  States  in  1963  have 
experienced  two  accidents.  Soviet  systems 
wUl  be  subject  to  the  same  problem  of  dete- 
rioration  as  U.S.  systems. 

It  is  not  possible  to  project  precise  force 
levels  over  the  period  of  the  freeze  for  sever- 
al reasons.  First,  there  are  no  acctirate 
pubUc  data  on  the  aging  and  deterioration 
of  the  forces  in  question.  The  retirement  or 
planned  retirement  of  older  systems  has  to 
some  degree  been  predicated  on  the  avaU- 
abillty  of  new  systems,  which  would  no 
longer  be  the  case.  Second,  the  availabUlty 
of  U.S.  and  Soviet  spare  armed  mlssUes  to 
replace  unreliable  ones  Is  questionable.* 
Neither  SALT  I  nor  SALT  II  precluded  the 
production  of  spare  mlssUes;  the  limits  im- 
posed restricted  the  number  of  launchers 
only.  Thus,  If  the  reliability  of  a  missUe 
be(»me  questionable  It  could  conceivably  be 
replaced  by  an  already  extant  ml^le. 
Whether  this  replacement  would  be  p)ermit- 
ted  would  depend  on  interpretations  or 
agreements  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  freeze 
on  deployment. 

Critics  of  current  freeze  proposals  have 
argued  that  a  freeze  would  give  the  Soviets 
an  advantage  as  they  have  newer  systems  In 
their  strategic  forces,  thus  decreasing  their 
susceptibility  to  problems  caused  by  aging. 
An  assessment  of  the  accuracy  of  this  con- 
tention cannot  be  made.  Table  II  offers  a 
comparison  of  the  main  components  of  the 
respective  strategic  triads  and  the  years 
each  entered  into  service: 

TABLE  11— AGE  COMPARISON  OF  STRATEGIC  TRIADS 
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Despite  the  Inability  to  derive  specific 
foice  levels  over  the  djir&tion  of  a  freeae, 
some  general  observations  can  be  made. 
First,  it  must  be  recognized  that  deterrence 
is  largely  based  on  perceptions  of  the  capa- 
bilities of  deployed  forces  and  the  relative 
likelihood  of  retaliaUon.  Second,  it  is  possi- 
ble that  crisis  stabfllty  (i.e..  that  the  nature 
and  number  of  strategic  forces  themselves 
will  not  provide  an  Incentive  for  a  nation  to 
use  them  first  during  a  crisis),  in  part  de- 
pends upon  confidence  in  the  reliability  of 
weapons  and  the  perceived  appropriateness 
of  agreed  strategies.  Therefore,  any  overt 
indications  that  frozen  systems  have 
become  unequally  unreliable  could  only 
have  negative  effects  on  the  perceptions  of 
the  other  side.  Deterrence  would  suffer  as 
the  probable  scope  of  retaliation  decreased. 
Crisis  sUbillty  would  suffer  if  one  power 
suddenly  believed  itself  to  be  in  a  newly  su- 
perior or  Inferior  position. 

It  would  obviously  be  desirable  to  keep 
concerns  about  the  reliability  of  systems 
hidden  from  the  other  side.  Continued  per- 
mitted replacement  might  obviate  these 
concerns  although  such  a  practice  could 
also  raise  concerns  about  cheating.  While 
such  a  replacement  program  might  mask  re- 
liability problems  from  the  other  side,  these 
worries  would  still  operate  as  a  factor  for 
the  side  doing  the  replacing.  While  it  might 
be  fair  to  assume  that  the  other  nation's 
missiles  were  also  deteriorating,  a  prudent 
military  planner,  working  on  a  worst-case 
basis,  would  have  to  assume  the  opposite— 
i.e..  that  only  his  systems  were  so  unreli- 
able—unless he  had  convincing  intelligence 
to  the  opposite.  Such  a  perception  could  be 
dangerous,  especially  in  time  of  crisis. 

One  method  of  obviating  this  problem 
would  be  to  allow  a  specific  number  of  reli- 
ability tests  per  year  for  each  missile  type, 
perhaps  with  a  ban  on  all  telemetry  encryp- 
tion.' Such  a  provision  would  address  the  in- 
stability inherent  in  unknown  reliability, 
while  minimizing  the  chances  of  the  tests 
being  used  to  circumvent  agreed  limits.  A 
complete  ban  on  testing  would  stimulate 
other  methods  of  improving  reliability  test- 
ing without  overt  missile  tests. 

Such  a  freeze  might  also  Increase  the  in- 
centive to  develop  an  ABM  system,  in  this 
case  a  non-nuclear  one.  A  major  argument 
In  the  past  against  ABMs  has  been  that  it 
will  always  be  easier  to  add  reentry  vehicles 
(RVs)  than  to  deploy  additional  ABMs 
against  them.  With  a  freeze  the  RV  levels 
would  be  constant,  while  non-nuclear  ABIids 
would  be  allowed,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  (see  below  for  details  of 
the  treaty).  It  is  possible  that  either  power 
might  be  motivated  to  either  renegotiate  or 
even  withdraw  from  the  ABM  Treaty  to 
pursue  this  type  of  defense,  although  such  a 


step  would  be  unlikely  as  It  would  probably 
Jeopardize  the  freeze  agreement  as  well. 
E.  PxaUical  ef/ecU:  Domestic  and  allied 
Such  a  freeae  would  obviously  appeal  to 
that  large  body  of  the  American  public 
which  has  already  demonstrated  its  support 
for  this  concept.  At  the  same  time,  those 
who  feel  that  the  current  military  situaUon 
favors  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  disaffect- 
ed. Some  later  domestic  disappointment 
could  also  be  expected  for  several  reasons. 
Some  local  unemployment  would  result 
from  a  freeze.  Any  economic  "dividend" 
from  a  freeze  would  likely  be  less  than  ex- 
pected, as  nuclear  weapons  tend  to  be  rela- 
tively inexpensive,  and  a  rather  small  por- 
tion of  the  overall  defense  budget.' 

Furthermore,  more  funds  would  probably 
have  to  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
extant  systems  in  order  to  avoid  the  reliabil- 
ity issues  discussed  above.  It  might  also  be 
necessary  to  put  additional  sums  into  con- 
ventional forces  as  the  NATO- Warsaw  Pact 
force  Imbalances  now  made  tolerable  by  the 
nuclear  umbrella  might  seem  less  prudent 
under  a  freeze.  The  nature  and  size  of  such 
Increases,  if  any.  would  depend  on  the  Inter- 
national situation,  and  domestic  and  NATO 
politics. 

As  with  most  other  issues,  allied  reaction 
would  be  mixed.  On  the  positive  side,  a 
freeze  step  would  be  lauded  as  a  genuine 
step  towards  arms  control.  It  might  also 
avoid  the  current  thorny  Issue  of  the 
planned  GLCM  and  Pershing  U  deploy- 
ments. On  the  negative  side,  a  freeze  would 
not  address  the  current  Soviet  INF  build-up 
which  brought  the  NATO  decision  to  deploy 
these  new  weapons,  thus  leaving  the  Allies 
with  theater  weapons  notably  inferior  to 
the  SS-20S.  It  is  also  likely  that  NATO 
would  expect  some  Increases  In  VS.  conven- 
tional forces  as  a  means  of  compensating  for 
the  new  limits  on  the  nuclear  umbrella,  as 
well  as  Increased  pressure  to  reach  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  on  limiting  con- 
ventional forces  In  Central  Europe. 
F.  Soviet  acceptance 


Among  his  recent  public  statement.  Yuri 
Andropov  has  already  suggested  a  freeze  of 
this  sort.  It  Is  possible  that  the  Soviets 
would  accept  this  Idea  as  the  basis  of  negoti- 
ations, although  this  remains  uncertain,  as 
does  the  overall  Soviet  view  of  what  a  freeze 
might  entail. 

Such  a  proposal  would  offer  the  Soviets 
some  positive  Incentives.  It  would  halt  the 
planned  U.S.  strategic  modernization,  par- 
ticularly the  Trident  II,  MX,  and  the  B-1.  It 
would  preserve  what  the  Soviets  claim  to  be 
a  balance  In  INF,  while  also  forestalling  the 
NATO  deployment  of  OLCMs  and  Pershing 
lis.  At  the  same  time,  ongoing  Soviet  pro- 
grams would  also  be  halted,  leaving  them 
susceptible  to  any  vulnerabilities  which 
they  now  perceive  or  have  In  fact. 

These  Incentives  for  Soviet  acceptance  do 
not  necessarily  mean  that  such  a  freeze  pro- 
posal could  be  quickly  negotiated.  The  de- 
tails of  the  verification  provisions  and  other 
"housekeeping"  details  would  have  to  be 
worked  out.  Further,  the  Soviets  might  ask 
for  non-circumvention  provisions  to  prevent 
the  United  States  from  using  British  and 
French  nuclear  forces  as  surrogates.'  More- 
over, a  freeze  would  have  an  uncertain 
effect  on  those  systems  purchased  from  the 
U.S.  such  as  Britain's  new  Tridents. 
G.  Summani 
Based  solely  on  problems  of  monitoring, 
and  excluding  political  factors  and  the  un- 
known Issue  of  reliability,  the  following 
points  can  be  made: 


ICBM  launchers,  excluding  the  missiles 
and  the  warheads,  could  probably  be  suc- 
cessfully frozen,  barring  a  move  to  a  widely 
mobile  system,  and  depending  on  the  practi- 
cality of  reloading  of  cold-launch  systems. 
Should  reload  be  feasible,  then  a  significant 
military  advantage  might  be  attained  by 
producing  excess  missiles.  Such  an  advan- 
tage would  favor  the  Soviets,  based  on  cur- 
rent deployments  of  cold-launch  systems. 

SSBs  and  SLBMs  deployed  In  SSBs  do  not 
appear  to  pose  significant  problems,  al- 
though non-SSB  deployments  of  SLBMs 
may. 

Strategic  bombers  would  be  more  difficult 
to  monitor  In  terms  of  testing,  or  If  they 
were  converted  to  cruise  missile  carriers 
(CMCs).  Limiting  strategic  bombers,  or 
their  conversion  to  CMCs  is  dependent  on 
FRODs.  Concern  here  is  reduced  as  these 
are  not  first  strike  weapons. 

Cruise  missiles  are  Inherently  unveriflable 
weapons,  heavily  dependent  on  voluntary 
restraints.  This  is  mitigated  by  the  fact  that 
cruise  missiles  are  not  presently  first  strike 
weapons,  although  the  potential  numbers  of 
these  weapons  could  become  very  large  and 
troublesome,  and  improvements  in  speed 
can  be  expected. 

IRBMs.  like  ICBMs.  pose  monitoring 
problems  depending  on  their  mobility  and 
possible  cold  launch/reload  capability.  The 
military  significance  of  these  issues  is  made 
at  least  debaUble  in  terms  of  very  narrow 
U.S.  Interests  by  the  limited  range  of 
IRBMs. 

Nuclear-capable  theater  aircraft  would  re- 
quire cooperative  measures  such  as  PRODs. 
Again,  their  limited  range  tempers  the  mili- 
tary significance  for  the  U.S.  alone,  al- 
though not  for  our  NATO  allies,  nor,  pre- 
sumably, for  the  Soviet  Union. 

Nuclear  weapons  themselves  can  only  be 
monitored  by  voluntary  cooperative  meas- 
ures which  would  have  to  be  very  detailed 
and  of  questionable  poUtlcal  acceptability. 
The  military  significance  of  covert  weapons 
production  would  be  dependent  on  the  avail- 
ability of  delivery  systems.  Surreptitious 
MIRVing  of  missiles  not  MIRVed  to  capac- 
ity could  prove  to  be  a  dangerous  means  of 
circumvention  which  would  be  difficult  to 
monitor. 

Two  alternative  freeze  proposals,  at  least, 
are  suggested  by  these  conclusions:  (1)  a 
freeze  limited  to  first  strike  weapons 
(ICBMs,  SLBMs,  IRBMs);  and  (2)  a  freeze 
limited  to  strategic  weapons  largely  similar 
to  the  national  freeze,  or  structured  like 
SALT  11.  The  structure  and  implications  of 
these  freezes  are  examined  below.  Following 
these,  several  systems-specific  freezes  are 
proposed  as  other  means  of  addressing  prob- 
lems raised  by  the  large  freeze. 

in.  PROPOSAL  a:  a  first  strike  weapons 


A.  Terma 
Proposal  2  Is  based  on  the  following  terms: 
The  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
agree  to  a  freeze  on  the  production,  testing 
and  deployment  of  all  ballistic  missiles,  in- 
cluding warheads  and  launchers,  regardless 
of  range. 

B.  Implicationa 
Proposal  2  carries  with  It  the  following  Im- 
plications: 

a.  Like  Proposal  1.  it  bars  the  production 
and  testing  of  systems  not  yet  deployed. 

b.  It  still  covers  both  strategic  and  theater 
systems,  but  only  those  Involving  ballistic 
missiles. 


c  The  Issues  of  deterioration  and  rellabU- 
Ity  remain  relevant. 

d.  Opportunities  would  exist  and  be  at- 
tractive for  rechannellng  arms  efforts  into 
those  areas  not  f  rosen. 

C  MonitOTino  issues 

Four  major  monitoring  problems  exist 
under  Proposal  2: 

(1)  mobile  launchers,  particularly  for 
IRBMs  (and  for  ICBMs  should  they  be  de- 
ployed before  a  freeze  were  enacted.) 

(2)  the  production  of  MIRVed  warheads 
and  their  emplacement  on  systems  either 
un-MIRVed  or  MIRVed  below  already 
tested  capacity. 

(3)  the  production  of  excess  missQes  for 
cold  launch  systems. 

(4)  the  testing  of  warheads  on  cruise  mis- 
siles, and  then  transferring  them  to  ICBMs, 
SLBMs  or  IRBMs. 

D.  Comparison  loith  proposal  1 

The  First  Strike  Weapons  Freeze,  like 
Proposal  1.  deals  with  ballistic  missiles,  the 
weapons  seen  as  being  the  most  destabiliz- 
ing. However,  it  eliminates  as  Issues  those 
systems  most  likely  to  create  severe  moni- 
toring problems.  Therefore,  it  might  more 
easily  be  negotiated,  and  perhaps  less  sub- 
ject to  contention  and  controversy  once  the 
agreement  entered  into  force. 

The  past  history  of  the  arms  race  indi- 
cates that  once  a  system  has  been  limited, 
research  and  development  shift  to  other  as- 
pects of  that  system,  or  to  wholly  different 
systems.  In  the  case  of  this  freeze,  however, 
that  rechanneled  effort  would  now  be  limit- 
ed to  those  systems  whose  time-to-target 
renders  them  less  threatening  to  retaliatory 
forces.  Moreover,  conventional  defenses  al- 
ready exist  to  combat  aircraft,  although  a 
new  race  In  this  area  might  result. 

Under  this  freeze  concept  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  speed  of  cruise  missiles  might 
appear  to  be  very  attractive.  Even  with  such 
Improvements,  however,  their  time-to-target 
would  still  be  much  longer  than  that  of  bal- 
listic missiles. 

E.  Military  significance:  Force  structure, 
deterrence  and  crisis  stability 

All  of  the  uncertainties  of  Proposal  1— 
aging  and  deteriorating  systems,  question- 
able reliability,  and  the  effects  on  deter- 
rence and  crisis  stability— remain  relevant 
for  Proposal  2  as  well. 

A  First  Strike  Weapons  Freeze  might  lead 
to  changes  In  U.S.  and  NATO  military  doc- 
trine. Western  military  policy  envisions  a 
presumed  controllable  ladder  of  escalation, 
from  conventional  war,  to  tactical  nuclear 
exchange,  to  theater  nuclear  exchange,  to 
strategic  exchange,  with  stopping  points  at 
each  level.  Many  analysts  question  the  va- 
lidity of  this  policy,  and  argue  that  the  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  regardless  of  size  or 
range  will  lead  rapidly  to  a  strategic  ex- 
change. Compared  to  a  total  freeze.  Propos- 
al 2  might  create  one.  or  possibly  two  addi- 
tional rungs  on  the  escalation  ladder  by 
forcing  each  side  to  place  greater  Initial  reli- 
ance on  those  non-ballistic  forces  which  are 
not  subject  to  this  freeze,  and  thus  have  un- 
dergone continued  development,  testing, 
and  presumably  have  greater  reliability. 
The  escalation  ladder  might  actually 
expand,  with  first  recourse  at  the  theater 
and  strategic  levels  to  aircraft  and  cruise 
missiles,  which  not  only  would  be  more  reli- 
able, but  would  also  have  the  advantage  of 
being  less  time  urgent  in  terms  of  retalia- 
tion or  the  next  escalation  decision.  This 
possible  new  ladder,  compared  to  the  cur- 
rent one  is  shown  In  Table  III.  Once  again, 
the  arguments  of  those  who  doubt  the  war- 


time relevance  of  differences  between  any 
types  of  nuclear  exchange  remain  relevant. 

Table  IH.— Comparative  ladden  of 
eacalatUm 


Current  V.S./NATO 

PouibU  ladder. 

ladder 

propoMol  2 

Strategic  Nuclear 

Strategic  Nuclear 

Exchange 

Exchange 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Bomber/Cruise 

MissUe 

A 

Strategic  Nuclear 

Exchange 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Theater  Nuclear 

IRBM  Exchange 

Exchange 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Aircraft/Cruise 

MIssUe 

A 

Theater  Nuclear 

Exchange 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Tactical  Nuclear 

Tactical  Nuclear 

Exchange 

Exchange 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

A 

Conventional 

Conventional 

Warfare 

Warfare 

A  freeze  as  structured  in  Proposal  2  would 
channel  military  efforts  into  aircraft  (stra- 
tegic and  theater)  and  cruise  missiles,  in- 
cluding an  incentive  to  improve  on  cruise 
missile  speed.  The  Importance  of  air  defense 
systems  against  manned  aircraft  would  also 
increase.  For  U.S.  programs  such  a  proposal 
would  also  mean  likely  increased  interest  In 
or  pressure  In  favor  of  either  the  B-1  or 
ATB  (the  Advanced  Technology  Bomber, 
I.e..  Stealth),  or  both.  The  incentive  to  sur- 
reptitiously MIRV  all  ballistic  missiles  to 
their  maximum  capacity  would  also  remain. 
This  would  still  be  a  major  means  of  In- 
creasing military  capability  with  fairly  low 
risks  of  detection.  Finally,  non-nuclear  ABM 
systems  again  might  prove  attractive. 
F.  Political  effects:  Domestic  and  allied 

The  PHrst-Strike  Weapons  Freeze  would 
have  somewhat  less  public  appeal  than  a 
comprehensive  one.  especially  for  those 
committed  to  the  Idea  of  a  comprehensive 
freeze.  At  the  same  time,  the  public  may  be 
eager  enough  for  any  arms  control  progress 
to  accept  a  First  Strike  Weapons  Freeze  as 
an  Important  first  step.  Moreover,  the  fact 
that  Proposal  2  freezes  destabilizing  first 
strike  systems  could  be  another  argument  In 
its  favor,  as  this  may  appear  to  increase  se- 
curity. Once  again,  opposition  could  be  ex- 
pected from  those  who  feel  that  the  Soviets 
currently  enjoy  an  advantage  In  precisely 
those  strategic  and  theater  forces  which 
would  be  frozen  in  place  by  this  proposal. 

Any  exijected  economic  dividend  from 
Proposal  2  would  probably  be  lower  than  for 
Proposal  1.  Once  again,  it  might  be  neces- 
sary, for  both  military  and  political  reasons 
to  increase  conventional  force  spending  In 
order  to  counter  the  effects  of  the  freeze  on 
extended  nuclear  deterrence.  As  noted, 
there  would  also  be  pressure  to  spend  more 
for  strategic  and  theater  aircraft,  for  cruise 


missiles,  for  air  defenses,  and  for  Increased 
maintenance  for  frozen  systems. 

Allied  reaction  would  probably  center  on 
the  continuing  problem  of  the  credibility  of 
the  nuclear  umbrella.  Proposal  2  would  be 
subject  to  criticism  that  the  United  States 
was  effectively  dealing  with  threats  to  its 
own  territory  and  security,  while  doing  less 
for  NATO  security.  Indeed,  any  additional 
rungs  on  the  ladder  of  escalation  could  be 
interpreted  by  the  Allies  in  just  that  way, 
Le..  as  trying  to  postpone  the  direct  Involve- 
ment of  continental  U.S.  targets  without  re- 
ducing the  devastation  of  Europe.  There 
would  also  be  the  continuing  problem  of  ex- 
isting Soviet  SS-20S.  but  Proposal  2  might 
be  more  acceptable  to  NATO  than  Proposal 
1  In  this  regard  as  the  OLCM  deployment 
could  still  proceed  even  though  the  Per- 
shing n  deployment  would  be  forestalled. 
For  the  allies,  a  demonstrated  U.S.  willing- 
ness to  buttress  other  areas  in  compensation 
for  those  now  frozen,  in  this  case  conven- 
tional forces  and  cruise  missiles,  would  be  a 
significant  factor  in  maintaining  confidence 
in  NATO's  credlbUity. 

Again,  there  would  also  be  renewed  pres- 
sure for  a  conventional  force  limitation 
agreement. 

G.  Soviet  acceptance 

As  with  Proposal  1.  the  First  Strike  Weap- 
ons Freeze  would  appeal  to  the  Soviets  be- 
cause it  would  preclude  the  U.S.  strategic 
modernization  program,  particularly  Tri- 
dent II  and  MX.  It  would  also  avoid  the  Per- 
shing II  deployment  In  Europe  without  re- 
ducing the  niunber  of  SS-20s.  This  proposal 
would  be  less  attractive  to  the  Soviets  than 
I>roposal  1  with  regard  to  INF  as  It  would 
permit  ongoing  cruise  missile  developments, 
an  area  In  which  the  United  States  current- 
ly has  a  lead.  The  Soviets  would  probably 
still  insist  on  non-clrcimivention  provisions, 
especially  now  that  cruise  missiles  would  be 
deployed  In  other  NATO  states. 

This  proposal  would  also  favor  the  devel- 
opment of  manned  strategic  bombers,  an 
area  to  which  the  Soviets  have  devoted 
fewer  resources  than  the  United  States.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Soviet  Union  already 
possesses  an  extensive  air  defense  system, 
including  some  2.250  Interceptors  and  10.000 
surface-to-air  missile  launchers.  Continental 
U.S.  air  defenses  are  far  less  extensive,  but 
targets  are  also  farther  removed  from 
threatening  Soviet  non-first-strike  systems 
than  are  Soviet  targets  from  similar  U.S. 
systems.  In  sum.  Proposal  2  would  probably 
be  somewhat  less  attractive  to  the  Soviets 
than  Proposal  1.  but  might  still  have  suffi- 
cient positive  aspects  to  engage  Soviet  inter- 
est. 

rv.  proposal  3:  strategic  weapons  freeze 

A.  Terms 
Proposal  3  is  based  on  the  following  terms: 
The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
agree  to  a  freeze  on  the  production,  testing 
and  deployment  of  all  strategic  weapons,* 
including  warheads,  bombs  and  delivery  sys-. 
tems. 

B.  Implications 
Proposal  3  carries  with  it  the  following 
implications: 

(a)  it  decouples  strategic  and  theater 
forces. 

(b)  It  continues  to  freeze  the  destabilizing 
first  strike  strategic  systems. 

(c)  It  tends  to  appear  more  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  START  proposal  rather  than  as 
a  stiiklng  new  departure  as  does  the  freeze. 
SALT  definitions  of  what  consitutes  strate- 
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sic  aystems  could  be  uaed  to  define  Included 
and  excluded  systems. 

C  Monitoring  Itauet 

Wtn  major  monitoring  tuks  remain  prob- 
lemiitieal  under  Propoaal  3: 

(1)  the  moduction  of  additional  ICBlTs 
for  cold  launch  systems. 

(3)  the  producUon  of  lORVed  warheads 
to  Inoeaae  the  MIRVlng  of  those  mlssUes 
not  IflRVed  to  capacity. 

(3)  ^tiif^wyiitotiiwy  between  different  types 
of  bombera.  and  monitoring  conversion  to 
Cruise  lilasae  Carriers. 

(4)  cruise  mlssQes. 

(5)  the  testing  of  warheads  on  cruise  mis- 
siles, and  then  transferring  them  to  ICBMs 
orSLBMs. 

D.  Ootnpariaon  with  Proposait  1  and  2 
The  major  difference  between  Proposal  3 
and  the  previous  proposals  Is  that  it  decou- 
ples the  strategic  and  theater  systems.  In  a 
way  this  represents  a  reversion  to  the  basic 
arms  ctmtrol  approach  now  being  followed. 
Where  Proposal  1  was  all-embradng,  and 
Proposal  2  was  largely  responsive  to  moni- 
toring problems.  Pn^xxal  3  responds  to  sys- 
tems by  intended  military  function,  and  is 
somewhat  less  driven  by  monitoring  issues. 
E.  Military  Significance:  Force  Structure, 

Deterrence  and  Crlau  StabUitv 
Issues  relating  to  the  deterioration  and  re- 
liability of  the  systems  and  their  effect  on 
deterrence  and  crisis  stability  remain  rele- 
vant but  unresolved.  One  significant  addi- 
tional factor  with  this  proposal  is  that  the 
Soviets  would  still  have  their  SS-20s  de- 
ployed in  Europe  and  not  subject  to  the 
freeae.  Were  the  NATO  Pershing  Us  and 
OLCMs  not  deployed  for  other  reasons,  this 
fact  might  add  instability,  as  the  Soviete 
would  have  an  apparently  reliable  theater 
system,  whUe  the  main  NATO  retaliatory 
systems— UjS.  strategic  missUes— would  now 
t>e  froaen  and  subject  to  questions  of  relia- 
biity.  U.S.  plans  for  conventional  force  im- 
povements  would  again  be  crucial,  as  would 
completion  of  the  fuU  NATO  INP  deploy- 
ment. 

Depending  on  reliability  problems,  Pro- 
poaal  3  could  conceivably  limit  the  last  rung 
on  the  NATO  escalation  ladder,  in  effect 
maWng  more  real  the  perceived  distinction 
between  theater  and  strategic  nuclear  ex- 
changes. To  those  who  question  this  distinc- 
tion such  a  step  would  probably  be  seen 
only  as  self-denial  of  one  component  of  the 
nuclear  arsenal,  regardless  of  basing  or 
range. 

Proposal  3  would  probably  push  military 
research  and  development  efforts  strongly 
into  INF  as  a  means  of  buttressing  that 
component  while  strategic  forces  renutined 
frocen.  Such  a  development  could  ultimate- 
ly be  more  threatening  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
given  its  contiguity  with  and  proximity  to 
the  European  theater.  This  might  raise 
Soviet  incentives  to  increase,  perhaps  sur- 
reptitiously, the  range  of  their  IRBM's  in 
order  to  equally  jeopardize  n.S.  home  inter- 
ests, although  such  a  development  could  be 
monitored. 

F.  Political  Effects:  Domestic  and  Allied 
Proposal  3.  like  Proposal  2,  would  be  less 
than  satisfactory  to  those  favoring  a  com- 
prehensive freeze,  but  still  would  satisfy  the 
general  desire  for  progress  in  tu-ms  control. 
Moreover,  as  it  would  address  strategic 
weapons,  it  would  respond  to  concerns 
about  the  safety  and  security  of  the  United 
States,  allied  interests  and  U.S.  commit- 
ments to  them  notwithstanding.  Proposal  3 
would  also  have  a  legitimacy  that  devices 


from  f oDowlnc  in  the  direction  of  the  SALT 
■creemmta.  which  only  dealt  with  strategic 
systems.  Again,  those  who  view  the  current 
strategic  situation  as  being  unfavorable  to 
the  United  SUtes  would  oppose  such   a 

The  economic  dividend  of  Proixxal  3. 
while  perhaps  higher  than  that  of  Proposal 
2.  would  still  likely  be  a  source  of  some  dis- 
appointment Continued  maintenance  costs 
of  frosen  systems,  and  improvements  for 
INP  and  conventional  forces  would  all  di- 
minish expected  defense  savings,  which 
would  still  be  low  in  any  event. 

Allied  reaction  could  be  expected  to  be 
negative  in  that  the  main  focus  of  Proposal 
3  would  still  be  on  systems  most  threatening 
to  the  United  States  itself.  However,  SALT  I 
and  n  were  similar  in  this  respect  and  offer 
useful  precedents.  There  would  presumably 
be  additional  pressure  from  the  Allies  for  an 
INP  agreement  or  freeze.  At  the  same  time, 
this  proposal  would  leave  NATO  free  to  re- 
spond to  the  SS-20  threat  with  both  Per- 
shing lis  and  OLCMs,  unlike  Proposal  2, 
thiis  offering  a  more  equivalent  response. 
Ooing  ahead  with  these  deployments,  with 
an  improved  conventional  posture,  and  with 
talks  for  conventional  force  limits  would  be 
of  major  significance  to  the  NATO  allies. 
G.  Soviet  Acceptance 

Two  major  incentives  appear  in  Proposal  3 
to  attract  Soviet  interest.  First,  it  would  still 
preclude  the  U.S.  strategic  modernization 
program,  and  the  deployment  of  MX,  Tri- 
dent II  and  the  B-1.  Second,  it  would  not 
limit  Soviet  INF  deployments.  At  the  same 
time.  Proposal  3  would  impose  no  restric- 
tions on  planned  NATO  INF  deploymente, 
which  the  Soviets  are  eager  to  block.  None- 
theless, Proposal  3  follows  in  the  tradition 
of  SALT  I  and  II,  and  would  probably  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  Soviets  than  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  START  proposal,  which 
would  require  large  reductions  in  the  Soviet 
ICBM  force.  Non-circumvention  would  still 
be  a  Soviet  concern,  although  it  is  unclear 
how  this  proposal  would  affect  British  plans 
to  acquire  Trident. 


V.  PROPOSAL  4:  A  SALT  II 

A.  Term* 
Proposal  4  is  based  on  the  following  terms: 
The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
agree  to  a  freeze  of  force  levels  as  estab- 
lished In  the  SALT  II  Treaty,  and  to  the 
other  treaty  terms  as  well  (i.e.,  limits  on  cer- 
tain new  systems,  sublimits  on  specific  types 
of  systems,  but  probably  without  the  allow- 
ance for  one  new  light  ICBM). 
B.  ImjUicatioru 
Proposal  4  carries  with  it  the  following 
implications: 

a.  Like  Proposal  3.  it  decouples  strategic 
and  INF  issues. 

b.  It  continues  to  freeze  the  desUblllzing 
first  strike  strategic  systems. 

c.  It  would  make  formal  the  SALT  II 
agreement  which  both  the  U.S.  and  the 
Uw8.S.R.  have  tacitly  agreed  not  to  under- 
cut. 

d.  Unlike  Proposal  3.  it  differentiates  be- 
tween MIRVed  and  unMIRVed  systems. 

C.  Monitoring  Issues 

Three  major  monitoring  issues  are  impor- 
tant under  Proposal  4: 

(1)  Carrying  out  of  the  reductions  re- 
quired of  the  Soviet  Union  by  SALT  II  ceil- 
ings. 

(3)  Distinguishing  between  different  types 
of  bombers,  and  monitoring  possible  conver- 
sion to  Cruise  MissUe  Carriers. 

(3)  Cruise  missiles. 


The  monitoring  tasks  under  Proposal  4 
are  ones  whoae  difficulty  have  already  been 
aaaesaed  by  U.S.  experts  during  the  negoUa- 
tions  for  SALT  n.  Thus,  they  probably  rep- 
resent much  leas  of  a  departure  from  known 
capabilities  and  familiar  tasks  than  do  the 
other  proposals  considered  above. 

D.  Comparison  uHth  Proposal  1,  2,  and  3 
Like  Proposals  2  and  3,  this  proposal  rep- 
resents a  step  away  from  the  more  all-em- 
bracing freeze.  It  closely  resembles  Proposal 
3,  a  Strategic  Weapons  Freeze,  although 
there  are  important  differences.  First. 
SALT  II  is  an  already  completed  agreement. 
Therefore,  while  some  negotiation  would 
still  be  necessary,  the  basic  terms  are  al- 
ready familiar  to  both  sides.  Second,  SALT 
n  sets  specific  ceilings  for  overall  numbers 
of  SNDVs,  and  for  MIHVed  systems  and 
subsystems,  which  would  require  immediate 
reductions  by  the  Soviet  Union."  These 
ceilings  include  the  counting  rule  "once 
MIRVed.  all  MIRVed."  ending  the  differen- 
tiation between  different  "mods"  (I.e..  var- 
iants) of  missiles  of  the  same  type  which 
can  be  MIRVed  or  unMIRVed.  Finally,  a 
SALT  n  might  not  require  a  freeze  on  the 
production  of  ICBMs.  If  it  continued  to 
allow  (Article  rV.5)  production  so  long  as  it 
is  not  in  excess  of  "normal  deployment, 
maintenance,  training,  and  replacement  re- 
quirements." 

E.  Militani  Significance:  Force  Structure, 

Deterrence  arid  Crisis  Stability 
As  with  the  other  proposals,  issues  of  de- 
terioration, reliability  and  their  effect  on 
deterrence  and  crisis  stability  remain  unre- 
solved. A  significant  change  with  this  pro- 
posal is  that  it  would  require  reductions  by 
the  Soviet  Union  to  achieve  the  overall  cell- 
ing of  2250  SNDVs.  None  of  the  other  pro- 
posals would  require  this.  This  would  bring 
both  forces  into  closer  numerical  equality  In 
terms  of  launchers. 

SALT  II  would  allow  the  development  of 
one  new  ICBM  for  each  nation,  although  a 
freeze  might  forego  this  option.  If  SALT  II 
were  accepted  in  full  as  the  basis  for  a 
freeze  then  this  missile  could  be  developed. 
In  terms  of  crisis  stability  across  the  wider 
spectrum  of  forces  Proposal  4  would  be  very 
similar  to  Proposal  3— much  would  depend 
on  the  outcome  of  planned  NATO  INF  de- 
ployments and  of  possible  U.S.  conventional 
force  improvements,  while  perhaps  raising 
the  military  significance  of.  and  Incentive  to 
develop  INF. 

F.  Political  Effects:  Domestic  and  Allied 
Proposal  4  Is  Initially  attractive  because  it 
comprises  an  agreement  already  negotiated 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  would  also  appear  to  be  more  prac- 
tical to  implement  and  monitor  than  the 
larger  freeze.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
probably  be  a  disappointment  to  freeze  sup- 
porters, and  might  even  be  seen  as  a  step 
backward  overall.  Furthermore,  implemen- 
tation would  not  be  immediate.  Some  nego- 
tiations would  be  required  to  update  the 
data  bases,  and  to  extend.  If  so  desired,  the 
protocol  which  expired  on  December  31, 
1981. 

Such  a  proposal  would  also  sulfer  from 
the  political  decline  of  SALT  II.  whUe  still 
facing  the  same  opposition  which  was  evi- 
dent when  the  Senate  considered  the  treaty 
in  1979.  Freeze  advocates  would  probably 
take  exception  to  the  provision  allowing  the 
development  of  one  new  light  ICBM  If  this 
remained  part  of  the  agreement. 

Thus,  the  domestic  political  liabilities  may 
outweigh  the  value  of  a  completed  agree- 


ment. While  negotiations  might  be  easier, 
approval  might  be  more  difficult. 

Any  economic  dividend  under  Proposal  4 
would  be  fairly  low,  given  maintenance 
coats.  INF  and  conventional  force  require- 
ments as  subatltutes.  and  perhaps  no  restric- 
tions on  current  plans  for  the  development. 
producti<»i  and  deployment  of  some  new 
strategic  systems  under  the  sublimit  substi- 
tution provisions. 

Allied  reaction  would  be  similar  to  that 
under  Proposal  3.  There  would  be  the  posi- 
tive aspect  of  some  arms  control  being 
achieved.  There  would  be  some  negative  re- 
action on  the  groimds  that  INF  still  were 
not  included,  which  in  turn  would  put  more 
pressure  on  these  talks,  and  on  expectations 
of  U.S.  policies  regarding  ENF  deployments 
and  conventional  force  Improvements. 
a.  Sotriet  Acceptance 

Proposal  4  might  be  less  attractive  to  the 
Soviet  Union  than  other  freeze  proposals. 
Unlike  the  others  it  would  require  some  re- 
duction by  the  Soviets.  Morever,  it  might 
not  necessarily  preclude  MX.  or  Trident  II, 
and  would  still  leave  NATO  free  to  initiate 
the  planned  INF  deployments  of  Pershing 
lis  and  OLCMs.  Indeed,  Proposal  4  could 
offer  the  Soviets  a  useful  propaganda  tool  if 
they  were  to  respond  with  a  more  compre- 
hensive freeze,  one  which  pointedly  does 
not  allow  the  development  of  new  systems. 

VI.  LDOTED  PKKBXS 

A  number  of  limited  freezes  might  be  at- 
tractive, either  as  parts  of  the  four  propos- 
als analyzed  above,  or  in  conjunction  with  a 
different  arms  control  agreement.  Given 
their  more  limited  nature  none  of  these 
carry  the  same  wider  implications  and 
appeal  of  the  earlier  proposals. 

A.  Cold  Launch  Freeze 

In  simple  engineering  terms  cold  launch 
systems  offer  the  advantage  of  less  techni- 
cally complex  launchers  by  obviating  the 
need  to  properly  vent  launchers  when  the 
missiles  fire  in  order  to  avoid  self-inflicted 
damage  to  the  missile.  At  the  same  time, 
they  offer  the  possibility  of  a  reloadable 
launcher,  thus  Increasing  the  Incentives  for 
additional  ICBM  production.  A  freeze  on 
cold  launch  systems  could  be  attractive  as  a 
means  of  reducing  this  type  of  clroumven- 
tlon.  At  least  three  different  types  of  this 
freeze  are  possible: 

(1)  A  simple  ban.  This  would  require 
changes  in  the  Soviet  SS-17s  and  SS-18s,  in 
planned  MX  deployments,  and  In  IRBMs, 
and  might  prove  to  be  too  expensive  and  un- 
attractive. 

(2)  A  ban  on  "n4>ld  reload"  systems  for 
ICBM  launchers,  as  in  SALT  U  (Article 
IV.5). 

(3)  In  conjunction  with  a  rapid  reload  ban, 
or  as  an  amendment  to  it,  a  stricter  ban  on 
the  collocation  of  cold  launchers  and  stor- 
age facilities  for  excess  ICBMs. 

B.  ABM  Freeze 

The  ABM  Treaty  signed  in  1972  limited 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
100  ABM  launchers  with  100  missiles.  By 
the  1974  associated  protocol  each  nation 
chose  to  defend  either  an  ICBM  site  (as  did 
the  U.S.)  or  its  national  capital  (as  did  the 
Soviet  Union.)  The  treaty  also  banned  the 
development,  testing  or  deployment  of  sea- 
based,  air-based,  space-based,  or  mobile 
land-based  ABMs,  multiple  ABM  launchers, 
or  rapid  reload  ABMs.  It  did  not  ban  further 
research  and  development  of  land-based 
ABMs,  which  has  gone  on  In  both  nations. 

ABM  remains  an  area  of  concern  in  that 
the  ability  to  "solve"  the  defensive  aspect  of 


nuclear  arms  could  add  tremendous  instabil- 
ity. One  nation  might  perceive  Itself  to  have 
the  ability,  whether  real  or  not,  of  launch- 
ing a  first  strike  with  only  a  limited  risk  of 
retaliation,  thus  ending  the  deterrence  af- 
forded by  the  residual  force. 

An  ABM  freeze,  q>ecifk:ally  on  the  testing 
and  production  of  ABMs,  would  limit  fur- 
ther developments  beyond  laboratories, 
foreclosing  this  possibility.  The  necessity  of 
testing  interceptors  against  a  target  missOe 
could  be  eairily  monitored,  denying  final  reli- 
ability to  any  proposed  system. 

C.  Cruise  Mis»He  Freeze 

Cruise  mlasUes  pose  large  monitoring 
problems  given  their  small  size  and  ease  of 
testing  and  basing.  They  also  pose  signifi- 
cant military  problems,  given  their  relative 
cheapness  and  their  ability  to  penetrate, 
albeit  more  slowly  than  ballistic  missiles,  to 
their  targets.  Of  the  three  types  of  cruise 
missiles— ALCMs,  OLCMs.  and  SLCMs— the 
United  States  has  already  begun  ALCM  de- 
ployment. The  ALCM  problem  is  mitigated, 
however,  by  their  dependence  on  certain 
types  of  aircraft  as  launch  platforms.  While 
there  remains  the  possibility  of  circumven- 
tion, as  noted  above,  the  aircraft  currently 
used  as  Cruise  Missile  Carriers  have  been 
subject  to  monitoring,  although  this  could 
become  dependent  on  FRODs. 

OLCMs  and  SLCMs  pose  wider  deploy- 
ment problems,  but  are  more  easily  frozen 
given  their  earlier  state  of  development.  A 
freeze  of  their  development  (as  in  the  SALT 
II  Protocol.  Article  II.  1),  could  postpone  or 
avoid  this  problem. 

VII.  SUlflfAItY  AKD  CORCLUSIOHS 

Table  IV  offers  a  comparison  of  the  main 
benefits  and  drawbacks  of  the  four  major 
proposals  considered.  The  comparison  below 
is  based  on  the  determinants  used  to  ana- 
lyze these  proposals. 

A,  Monitoring 

The  first  three  protx>sals  all  raise  similar 
problems.  These  Include  excess  ICBM  pro- 
duction (especially  for  cold  launch  systems): 
over  the  ability  to  test  ICBM/SLBM  pre- 
launch  procedures  with  some  limits;  and  the 
ability  to  produce  additional  nuclear  weap- 
ons, particularly  MIRVs  for  systems  already 
deployed  but  not  MIRVed  to  capacity. 

F>roposal  1  raises  the  largest  number  of 
monitoring  issues  over  all,  and  is  most  heav- 
ily dependent  on  cooperative  measures.  This 
is  to  be  expected  as  it  is  the  most  all-em- 
bracing proposal. 

Proposal  2,  which  is  largely  shaped  by  a 
combination  of  monitoring  concerns  and 
their  military  significance,  raises  fewer 
monitoring  issues  and  is  the  least  dependent 
on  cooperative  measures.  It  is  probably  the 
most  easily  monitored  solely  by  NTM. 

Proposal  3  raises  fewer  problems  than  the 
all-embracing  proposal,  but  Is  still  depend- 
ent on  some  cooperative  measures.  Monitor- 
ing tasks  under  this  proposal  would  closely 
resemble  those  for  SALT  II. 

Proposal  4  raises  fewer  problems  than 
Proposal  3,  especially  If  ICBM  production  is 
allowed,  and  the  "once  MIRVed  all 
MIRVed"  rule  is  enforced.  Presumbly  these 
monitoring  tasks  are  ones  already  consid- 
ered by  the  United  States  and  so  will  be  the 
most  familiar.  Cooperative  measures  would 
be  required  of  all  FRODs  and  cruise  missile 
limitations. 

B.  Military  Significance 

It  is  not  possible  to  determine  what  effect 
these  proposals  will  have  on  the  deteriora- 
tion and  reliability  of  systems,  deterrence, 
or  crisis  stability.  The  problem  is  most  gen- 


eral with  Proposal  1;  with  Proposals  2.  3  and 
4,  it  would  depend  on  the  effects  of  those 
systems  not  included.  Each  raises  serious 
concerns  for  those  who  perceive  a  "window 
of  vulnerability"  for  the  United  States. 
Each  raises  the  possibility  of  additional 
MIRV  deployment  noted  under  monitoring, 
which  would  add  to  the  current  strategic  in- 
stability, and  possible  incentives  to  develop 
non-nuclear  ABMs. 

Proposal  1,  In  addition  to  raising  the  gen- 
eral issues  common  to  each  proposal,  would 
deny  the  planned  NATO  response  to  the 
Soviet  SS-20  deployment.  This  could  de- 
crease stability.  At  the  same  time.  Proposal 
1  would  be  the  most  satisfactory  in  terms  of 
avoiding  new  directions  for  the  arms  race. 

Proposal  2  addresses  only  those  systems 
considered  to  be  the  most  destabUi^ng.  It 
could  possibly  add  rungs  to  the  ladder  of  es-' 
calation  planned  on  by  NATO.  This  propos- 
al would  likely  see  military  efforts  rechan- 
neled  towards  strategic  bombers  and  cruise 
missiles,  nuclear-capable  theater  aircraft, 
and  perhaps  improved  air  defenses. 

Proposals  3  and  4  would  decouple  strategic 
and  INP  reduction  efforts.  They  would  still 
address  the  most  destabilizing  strategic  sys- 
tems, but  could  limit  the  upper  end  of  the 
escalation  ladder.  Rechanneled  military  ef- 
forts would  probably  go  into  INF,  although 
imder  Proposal  4  MX  might  still  be  allowed 
as  well.  Proposal  4  would  also  require  reduc- 
tions by  the  Soviets,  which  the  others  would 
not. 

C.  U.S.  Domestic  Reaction 

Each  proposal  would  draw  on  the  evident 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  arms  control, 
most  positively  for  Proposal  1,  less  so  for 
Proposals  2,  3  and  4.  All  four  proposals 
would  be  opr>osed  by  those  who  feel  the  U.S. 
currently  has  military  inferiorities  vls-a-vls 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  each  case  the  expected 
economic  dividend  to  be  realized  by  a  freeze 
would  probably  be  a  disappointment,  be- 
cause of  the  relatively  low  cost  of  nuclear 
weapons,  the  higher  demands  a  freeze 
would  put  on  the  maintenance  of  current 
systems,  and  the  political  and  military  needs 
of  compensating  elsewhere  for  newly  limit- 
ed capabilities. 

Proposal  1  could  be  expected  to  attract 
the  most  support  and  opposition  given  its 
all-embracing  nature.  This  proposal  would 
probably  offer  the  largest  economic  divi- 
dend, although  even  here  this  would  prob- 
ably prove  to  be  lower  than  expected  and  a 
disappointment  to  some  supporters. 

Proposal  2  would  still  draw  on  significant 
public  support,  but  would  disappoint  those 
advocating  a  total  freeze.  It  would  appeal  to 
U.S.  concerns  in  that  it  addresses  those  sys- 
tems most  destabilizing  overall,  and  most 
threatening  to  the  United  SUtes  itself.  Eco- 
nomic dividends  would  be  lower  than  for 
Proposal  1. 

Proposal  3,  like  Proposal  2,  would  enjoy 
public  support  while  disappointing  those  In 
favor  of  a  total  freeze.  Its  legitimacy  would 
derive  from  the  fact  that  It  follows  the 
precedents  of  SALT  I  and  II  in  decoupling 
strategic  and  INF  reductions,  although  this 
would  once  again  disappoint  freeze  advo- 
cates. Like  Proposal  2,  this  proposal  would 
address  those  systems  most  threatening  to 
the  United  SUtes,  and  would  also  result  in  a 
lower  economic  dividend  than  Proposal  1. 

Proposal  4  might  prove  to  be  the  least  at- 
tractive domestically,  despite  the  greater 
ease  of  negotiation.  Given  its  past  criticism 
of  SALT  II  the  current  Administration  is 
unlikely  to  pursue  such  a  course,  and  to 
freeze  advocates  it  might  even  be  seen  as  a 
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step  backward  when  compared  to  other  po- 
tential freoes. 

D.  AOied  Reaction 

Allied  reaction  would  be  mixed  in  all 
cases.  Each  propoaal  would  appeal  to  the 
general  Huiopemii  desire  for  arms  control 
and  for  a  reduction  of  East- West  tensions. 
Kach  would  raise  issues  about  the  ability  to 
respond  to  Soviet  INF  improvements  al- 
ready in  place,  and  each  would  heighten 
coooeins  about  the  overall  credibility  of  the 
VS.  nuclear  umbrella.  In  each  case  the 
nature  of  subsequent  U.S.  efforts  to  com- 
pensate for  capabilities  now  f rosen  would  be 
crudal.  as  would  U.S.  willingness  to  pursue 
other  arms  control  efforts. 

Proposal  1  would  do  the  least  in  terms  of 
respondlnc  to  Soviet  INF  growth,  as  both 
OliClis  and  Pershing  lis  would  be  frozen. 
WhQe  this  would  appeal  to  the  European 
peace  movement,  it  would  also  pose  dangers 
of  imbalance  for  the  NATO  allies.  That 
being  so.  Proposal  1  would  likely  require  the 
largest  conventional  force  Improvements  or 
increases  on  the  part  of  the  n.S.  to  compen- 
sate for  frosen  systems. 

Proposal  2  would  still  allow  the  planned 
OliCM  deployment,  which  would  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  with  an  INF  first  strike  advan- 
tage, but  would  not  deny  NATO  all  plaimed 
responses.  This  proposal  could  add  rungs  to 
the  escalation  ladder,  although  this  might 
be  a  mixed  blessing  in  terms  of  NATO  per- 
ceptions of  the  credibility  of  the  U.S.  nucle- 
ar deterrent.  This  proposal  might  also 
suffer  from  the  appearance  that  the  U.S. 
was  more  concerned  about  the  safety  of  its 
own  territory  than  it  was  about  its  NATO 
commitments. 

Proposals  3  and  4.  by  only  addressing  stra- 
tegic arms,  would  allow  the  full  planned 
NATO  INP  deployments.  This  would  be  a 
military  benefit  for  the  allies  but  still  a  po- 
litical problem.  Like  Proposal  2,  these  pro- 
posals might  appear  to  indicate  a  greater 
UJ8.  concern  for  its  own  territory  and  secu- 
rity. Proposals  3  and  4  would  also  greatly  in- 
crease pressure  for  some  sort  of  INF  agree- 
ment. 

E.  Soviet  Acceptance 

Each  proposal  would  offer  the  Soviet 
Union  the  opportimlty  to  put  their  recent 
statements  into  action  by  accepting  a  freeze 
of  some  sort.  The  first  three  proposals 
would  preclude  planned  U.S.  deployments  of 
MX  and  Trident  11,  as  well  as  any  Soviet 
missile  systems  now  being  developed.  Pro- 
posal 4  might  allow  one  new  light  ICBM 
each.  Each  proposal  would  allow  the  Soviets 
to  keep  their  cxirrent  SS-20  deployment  in 
Europe. 

Proposal  1  would  impose  the  greatest 
limits  on  both  sides,  and  thus  would  prob- 
ably be  most  satisfactory  to  the  Soviets  in 
terms  of  precluding  plumed  strategic  and 
INF  deployments  by  the  U.S.  and  NATO  de- 
signed to  redress  the  INF  imbalance. 

Proposal  2  would  still  preclude  MX,  Tri- 
dent II  and  Pershing  n,  but  would  be  less 
attractive  to  the  Soviets  as  the  United 
States  has  more  strategic  bombers  and 
greater  capabilities  thus  far  in  cruise  mis- 
siles. This  cruise  missile  lead  could  be  trans- 
lated into  both  strategic  weapons  and  the 
planned  NATO  GLCM  deployment.  The  So- 
viets would  derive  considerable  offsetting 


compensation  from  their  extensive  air  de- 
fense system. 

Proposal  3  would  create  a  strategic  freeze, 
and  leave  the  Soviet  INF  deployment  in 
place.  It  would  presumably  be  more  attrac- 
tive to  the  Soviets  than  the  START  propos- 
aL  At  the  same  time,  it  would  have  no  effect 
on  the  planned  NATO  INF  deployments. 

Proposal  4  might  prove  to  be  least  attrac- 
tive, as  it  might  not  preclude  MX,  Trident 
n.  or  the  INF  deployments,  and  would  re- 
quire unilateral  reduction  by  the  Soviets  in 
overall  numbers  of  launchers. 

F.  General  Observation* 

Several  points  concerning  various  aspects 
of  arms  control,  and  of  the  freeze  proposals 
bear  repeating. 

There  is  a  distinction  between  the  mili- 
tary and  political  demands  for  monitoring. 
While  U.S.  officials  would  like  to  have  as 
much  information  as  possible  on  Soviet 
arms  activities,  it  is  generally  assumed  that 
there  wiU  be  gaps.  How  significant  these 
gaps  WiU  be  is  one  of  the  factors  that  goes 
into  assessing  the  confidence  in  monitoring 
any  provision.  Another  is  the  likelihood 
that  any  gap  could  result  In  a  significant 
military  gain  by  the  Soviet  Union.  However, 
more  rigorous  standards  must  be  applied  to 
monitoring  when  considering  the  mainte- 
nance of  public  support  for  current  and 
future  arms  control  agreements.  Indica- 
tions, or  even  serious  suspicions  about 
Soviet  non-compliance  will  undercut  domes- 
tic support  for  arms  control  among  the 
public  at  large  and  within  Congress.  Con- 
gress experiences  a  particular  problem,  as  it 
has  not  always  received  all  of  the  informa- 
tion it  felt  it  needed  on  the  resolution  of 
compliance  issues,  as  evidenced  by  state- 
ments concerning  oversight  of  the  Standing 
Consultative  Commission  and  the  verifica- 
tion process  made  during  the  SALT  II 
debate.  The  assessments  in  this  paper  have 
been  limited  to  the  military  significance  of 
monitoring  issues;  the  political  significance 
is  more  general,  and  harder  to  assess  in  ad- 
vance. 

Negotiations  for  a  freeze— of  any  sort- 
may  not  be  any  less  lengthy  than  those  for 
SALT,  START  or  INF.  Although  propo- 
nents have  tended  to  advance  the  freeze 
concept  as  some  immediately  realizable  pal- 
liative, negotiations — especially  over  moni- 
toring and  verification— would  require  some 
time.  Thus,  it  is  fair  to  ask  which  proposal 
produces  the  preferred  outcome  for  the 
United  SUtea;  a  freeze,  or  separate  START 
and  INF  talks?  One  may  not  be  any  more 
quickly  negotiated  than  the  other. 

The  political  effects  of  a  freeze  on  NATO 
have  not  been  fully  addressed  thus  far  in 
the  debate  over  this  concept.  A  freeze  would 
offer  our  allies  some  gains  and  some  areas 
for  concern,  some  of  which  could  only  be  al- 
layed by  other  U.S.  defense  commitments  or 
expenditures. 

A  freeze  is  unlikely  to  produce  large  eco- 
nomic dividends.  Nuclear  weapons  are  a  rel- 
atively small  part  of  defense  spending. 
Other  defense  costs— maintenance  of  frozen 
systems  to  avoid  deterioration  when  reliabil- 
ity can  no  longer  be  fully  tested,  and  im- 
provements in  non-frozen  areas,  including 
conventional  forces,  to  buttress  capabilities 
in  response  to  those  aspects  which  are  now 
frozen— would  likely  increase  as  well. 


Finally,  a  decision  to  seek  a  freeze  is  a  po- 
litical decision  which  must  ultimately  rest 
with  the  President  Though  great  pressure 
could  be  brought  to  bear.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  a  President  could  be  required  to  ne- 
gotiate a  particular  type  of  agreement.  A 
statutory  requirement  would  also  raise 
major  constitutional  issues  concerning  the 
conduct  of  negotiations  in  foreign  and  de- 
fense policy. 

■  Monltorins  is  the  process  by  which  information 
is  gathered  on  Soviet  arms  sctlvlUes  and  then  as- 
ae«ed.  It  is  different  from  veriflcaUon,  which 
refers  to  the  political  process  by  which  dedaions 
are  made  baaed  on  this  monltorins  Information. 

In  the  area  of  theater  systems  there  Is  much  VJB.- 
Soviet  dlaasreement  as  to  which  systems  should  be 
counted.  For  the  purpose  of  comprehensiveness  a 
mix  of  the  counts  preferred  by  both  nations  Is  ap- 
plied here. 

>  A  distinction  should  be  made  between  knowing 
that  something  Illicit  was  occurring,  and  knowing 
specifically  what  that  activity  was.  While  It  might 
be  possible  to  hide  excess  mlasUe  production,  it 
would  be  more  dlffloUt  to  hide  the  "fact"  that 
something— necessarily  undefined— was  going  on. 

'  As  noted  above,  there  Is  tremendous  controversy 
at  the  current  INF  negotiations  as  to  which  aircraft 
of  this  sort  should  be  Included.  The  following 
planes  all  fall  Into  this  category: 

VA.:  P-Ill.  P-4.  A-«.  A-7,  FB-UI. 

Soviet:  Tu-16,  Tu-33.  Tu-M.  Su-I7.  Su-24.  Mig- 

rt. 

Britain:  Vulcan. 

France:  Mlrage-rv. 

<Dr.  Hans  Blix.  Arms  control,  non-proliferation 
and  IA£A  safeguards.  Lecture,  May  11.  1983. 

'Secretary  of  Defense  Harold  Brown  estimated 
that  the  U.S.  had  approximately  300  spare  ICBM 
boosters  In  1979.  for  use  In  space  launches,  research 
and  development,  and  operational  training.  He  esti- 
mated that  the  Soviets  had  600  spares.  See  U.S. 
Congress.  Senate.  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Military  implications  of  the  Treaty  on  the  Limita- 
tion of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms  and  Protocol 
thereto  (SALT  II  Treaty).  Hearings.  9«th  Congress. 
1st  session.  July  23-26.  1979.  Part  1,  p.  38. 

•For  example,  the  Air  Force  plans  annually  on 
testing  S  Mlnuteman  lis  and  7  Minuteman  Ills.  For 
1982  the  actual  test  launches  were  3  Mlnuteman  Us 
and  6  Mlnuteman  Ills.  VS.  Air  Force.  Minuteman 
Office. 

'  For  example,  in  the  PY84  Defense  Budget  re- 
quest the  Total  Obllgatlonal  Authority  for  Strate- 
gic Programs  is  $38.2  billion  out  of  $374.1  billion,  or 
10.3  percent. 

•  Britain  and  Prance  both  have  nuclear  forces  of 
their  own.  Britain  has  4  SSBNs  with  16  Polaris 
each,  and  M  nuclear-capable  Vulcan  bombers. 
Prance  has  5  SSBNs  with  16  missiles  each.  18 
IRBMs,  and  34  nuclear-capable  Mirage  IV  aircraft. 
See  International  Institute  for  Strategic  Studies. 
The  Military  Balance,  1982-83.  London.  1983.  pp. 
30.  31.  34. 

•  These  could  be  defined  by  SALT  II  definitions. 
Under  SALT  II  ICBM  launchers  were  defined  as 
land-based  launchers  of  ballistic  missiles  with  a 
range  In  excess  of  5.500  kilometers;  SLBM  lauiKh- 
ers  were  defined  as  any  ballistic  missile  launchers 
installed  on  submarines:  heavy  t>ombers  were  speci- 
fied by  type,  and  as  any  equipped  with  cruise  mis- 
siles with  ranges  in  excess  of  600  kilometers.  See 
SALT  II  Treaty,  Article  II. 

■"A  different  SALT  II  freeze  proposal  was  made 
in  June  1983  by  the  Federation  of  American  Scien- 
tists. Under  this  proposal  lx>th  sides  would  freeze  at 
their  current  force  levels  and  continue  to  be  re- 
stricted by  the  aggregate  limits  and  sublimits  of 
SALT  II.  which  would  further  curtail  force  growth 
and  new  mlssUe  types,  as  any  new  weapon  Intro- 
duced would  have  to  be  compensated  for  by  disman- 
tling some  other  weapon  to  stay  under  the  freeze 
limits  and  sublimits.  Unlllce  Proposal  4,  the  Federa- 
tion's SALT  11  freeze  would  not  necessarily  require 
Soviet  reductions  to  the  2250  SNDV  limit.  See  Fed- 
eration of  American  Scientists.  Public  Interest 
Report.  Vol.  35,  No.  6.  June  1982.  pp.  3-4. 
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ROUTINE  MORNINO  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (BCr. 
Trible).  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness not  to  extend  beyond  the  hour  of 
10:30  a.m.  with  statements  therein  lim- 
ited to  5  minutes  each. 


JMI 


BTRD  IS  BACK 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  Robert  C. 
Btrd,  has  had  an  extraordinary  politi- 
cal career.  In  his  home  State  of  West 
Virginia,  Senator  Btrd  has  held  more 
legislative  elective  offices  than  any- 
body else  in  that  State's  history- 
elected  first  to  the  West  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates,  then  to  the  State 
senate,  next  to  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,   and   ultimately   to   the 


U.S.  Senate.  In  West  Virginia,  Robert 
C.  Btro  is  an  institution— a  man  who 
has  never  lost  an  election,  and  a  Sena- 
tor who  has  consistently  won  with  the 
massive  support  of  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans alike. 

Senator  Byrd's  national  record  is  no 
less  remarkable.  Since  1967,  when  he 
was  elected  secretary  of  the  Senate 
Democratic  Conference,  Senator  Byrd 
has  been  part  of  the  Senate  leader- 
ship. Prom  1971  until  1977,  he  was  the 
Senate  majority  whip.  And  during  the 
95th  and  96th  Congresses,  Senator 
Byrd  served  as  the  Senate  majority 
leader.  Certainly,  Robert  C.  Byrd  has 
rewarded  the  trust  placed  in  him  by 
the  people  of  the  Mountain  State  and 
by  his  colleagues  here  in  the  Senate, 
as  well. 

In  the  1980  elections,  the  Senate  ma- 
jority crossed  to  the  Republican  side 


of  the  aisle.  But  in  January  1981,  the 
Senate  Democrats  reaffirmed  their 
confidence  in  Senator  Byrd  by  again 
electing  him  Senate  Democratic 
leader. 

Washington  thrives  on  conjecture, 
and  local  pundits  wondered  widely  if 
Senator  Byrd  would  readily  adjust  to 
his  new  minority  leader  position. 

But  Senator  Byrd's  Senate  col- 
leagues and  Capital  Hill  insiders  both 
know  that  Robert  C.  Byrd  is  a  man  of 
almost  limitless  stamina,  practical  bril- 
liance, and  enviable  resilience.  The 
Senate  has  long  been  Senator  Byrd's 
passion  and  professional  home,  and 
few  people  in  American  history  know 
the  niles  of  the  political  game  as  well 
as  does  Robert  Byrd.  Most  Senators 
and  the  real  political  experts  were  not 
surprised,  therefore,  as  Senator  Byrd 
shifted  into  his  new  Senate  role,  and 
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began  working  in  tandem  with  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  Senator 
Baxbs. 

Now.  what  the  Senate  has  known 
about  Senator  Bran  for  more  than  2 
years  is  becmnlng  public  knowledge,  as 
well.  The  most  recent  issue  of  the  Na- 
tional Journal  carries  on  its  cover  an 
announcement  that  "Byrd  Is  Back," 
and  goes  on  in  a  subsequent  article 
within  to  outline  Senator  Byho's  effec- 
tiveness as  the  Senate  minority  leader. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
National  Journal  article  on  Senator 
Bysd  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcobo,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  NaUonal  Journal.  May  7. 19831 

Btu>  Is  Back— salt  n  thk  Wounds 

(By  Richard  E.  Cohen) 

(Minority  status  se«ms  to  have  enhanced 
Byrd's  position  among  fellow  Democrats; 
but  Democratic  Senators,  looking  eagerly 
toward  the  1984  elections,  are  finding  that 
their  increased  ability  to  influence  policy  is 
eroding  their  internal  unity.) 

Senate  Democratic  Leader  Robert  C.  Byrd 
may  have  lost  much  of  his  power  to  shape 
policy  following  the  1980  Republican  talce- 
over  of  the  Senate  and  White  House,  but 
the  West  Virginian  seems  to  have  improved 
his  ability  to  promote  party  unity  and  alter- 
native policies. 

Ironically,  his  improved  image  as  a  party 
leader  is  probably  the  result  of  his  reduced 
power.  In  the  view  of  some  of  his  fellow 
Democrats,  Minority  Leader  Byrd  has 
become  more  effective  at  listening  to  and 
working  with  the  rank  and  file  in  identify- 
ing party  goals  than  was  Majority  Leader 
Byrd  at  the  peak  of  his  power  and  prestige. 

Byrd  has  helped  promote  consensus 
among  Senate  Democrats  by  scheduling 
weekly  lunch  meetings  and  creating  task 
forces  that  have  agreed  this  year  on  recom- 
mendations for  a  Jobs  package,  crime  and 
medicare.  These  leadership  tools  have 
helped  fill  the  void  created  by  the  loss  of 
the  Democrats'  Senate  chairmanships. 

"The  unhappiness  with  Byrd  has  dissipat- 
ed," said  a  junior  Senator  who  did  not  want 
to  be  identified.  "Partly,  it's  because  he's 
put  others  up  front.  He  wants  to  be  the 
leader  and  has  shown  a  willingness  to 
spread  the  action  around." 

As  a  leader  of  the  loyal  opposition,  Byrd 
has  discovered  some  benefits  in  not  being 
responsible  for  solving  the  nation's  prob- 
lems. "Tou  don't  need  a  superstar  as  Minori- 
ty Leader,"  Byrd  said  in  a  recent  interview. 
"I  don't  have  to  be  out  front  on  everything. 
...  I  pass  it  around  so  they  all  have  a  piece 
of  the  action.  In  this  way,  we  can  best 
present  alternatives  to  the  public. 

"When  a  party  is  in  the  majority  and  has 
ample  votes,  there  is  not  the  necessity  to  de- 
velop strong  unity.  In  the  minority,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  get  together  pretty  fast  and 
forget  our  disagreements." 

At  times,  Byrd  has  harshly  criticized  the 
Reagan  Administration's  domestic  policies, 
especially  proposals  to  reduce  social  security 
benefits.  He  said  the  Republicans  "created 
an  atmosphere  of  partisanship  when  bipar- 
tisanship was  needed." 

As  Republican  unity  has  t>egun  to  crumble 
in  the  98th  Congress,  Senate  Democrats  are 
using  their  cohesiveness  to  wield  increasing 
power  to  shape  the  legislative  product,  a 
role  they  played  only  infrequently  during 


the  97th.  As  a  result.  Byrd  may  find  some  of 
the  party  strains  returning. 

Democrats  have  grown  increasingly  influ- 
ential in  drafting  the  congressional  budget, 
for  example.  With  the  help  of  five  Budget 
Committee  Republicans,  they  sent  to  the 
floor  a  proposal  that  included  a  $30  billion 
tax  increase.  Because  the  committee  also 
approved  more  than  $800  million  in  medi- 
care cuts  for  fiscal  1984,  the  Democrats' 
medicare  task  force  had  to  drop  its  opposi- 
tion to  all  medicare  cuts  and  shift  its  em- 
phasis to  attaclOng  President  Reagan's  plan 
for  even  greater  reductions. 

As  their  growing  influence  has  forced 
them  to  tone  down  their  rhetoric  on  pend- 
ing Senate  legislation,  Byrd  has  been  trying 
to  get  the  Democratic  Party  to  address 
major  long-term  issues,  such  as  industrial 
policy. 

"They  have  more  time  to  look  beyond  the 
recession  and  address  fundamental  prob- 
lems of  getting  the  economy  moving  again," 
said  Robert  G.  Liberatore,  staff  director  of 
the  Senate  Democratic  Policy  Committee, 
which  Byrd  chairs.  "When  Democrats  had  a 
President  and  Senate  committee  chairmen, 
they  didn't  look  to  Sen.  Byrd  to  create  the 
paclcage.  they  just  wanted  his  help.  In  the 
past  two  years,  he  has  been  very  much  in 
the  lead  in  preparing  the  packages." 

Byrd  continues  to  employ  some  of  the 
skills  that  marked  his  tenure  as  Majority 
Leader,  especially  his  strong  knowledge  of 
Senate  procedures,  which  he  gained  from  24 
years  of  experience  in  the  Senate  and 
before  that  S  in  the  House. 

"It's  not  important  to  be  public  for  the 
sake  of  being  public,"  Byrd  said.  "The  im- 
portance for  me  is  to  work  with  my  col- 
leagues, to  give  them  a  chance  to  be  heard, 
to  help  the  class  of  1984  with  their  cam- 
paign plans,  to  have  occasional  meetings 
with  Speaker  O'Neill  on  an  agenda.  .  .  ." 

MAKING  THE  ADJUSTMENT 

Byrd  tries  to  put  the  best  face  on  the 
Democrats'  fall  to  minority  status.  "I  start- 
ed school  in  a  two- room  schoolhouse  before 
the  new  math,"  he  said.  "But  I  learned  early 
that  54  [votes]  exceed  46,  and  I've  never 
found  anyone  to  convince  me  otherwise.  So 
the  next  step  was  just  as  simple,  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  46  [Democrats]  that  we 
could  in  shaping  national  policy  by  develop- 
ing consensus." 

Other  Democrats  recently  said  that  the 
adjustment  has  not  been  so  easy.  "The  1980 
election  was  a  shock  that  created  an  empti- 
ness in  the  gut,  an  identity  probleai,"  said  a 
senior  Democratic  aide.  "For  years,  these 
guys  felt  they  were  Mr.  Macho,  but  they 
found  they  couldn't  perform.  They  were  not 
dead,  but  they  had  to  change  some  assuimp- 
tions." 

During  the  early  1981  voting  on  Reagan's 
spending  and  tax-cut  plans.  Democrats 
made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
reduce  the  proposed  cuts.  But  eventually, 
all  but  10  voted  for  the  first  round  of  spend- 
ing cuts  and  all  but  11  for  the  tax  bill.  As  a 
result,  several  news  stories  suggested  the 
Democrats  were  in  disarray. 

Sen.  Carl  Levin  of  Michigan,  one  of  the 
few  Democrats  who  consistently  voted 
against  the  Reagan  program,  said  that  the 
majority  of  Democrats  had  been  wrong  not 
only  about  the  merits  of  the  program  but 
also  about  the  political  wisdom  of  support- 
ing it.  He  did  not,  however,  blame  Byrd  or 
the  party's  minority  status.  "There  was  a 
different  judgment  of  what  the  public 
wanted,"  Levin  said. 

For  Democrats,  minority  status  meant 
they  could  no  longer  rely  on  committee 


hearings  or  ample  staffs  to  initiate  their 
own  plans  or  strategies.  As  a  result,  Byrd  de- 
cided that  they  should  spend  more  time 
with  one  another.  Following  a  tradition 
practiced  for  many  years  by  Senate  Republi- 
cans, Byrd  organized  luncheon  caucuses 
nearly  every  Tuesday.  Previously,  they  were 
held  only  a  few  times  annually.  "He  resUized 
sooner  than  most  that  the  political  future 
of  individual  Senators  was  closely  tied  to 
the  national  party  Identification  and  he  felt 
there  was  something  wrong  with  that 
image,"  Lil>eratore  said. 

Several  Democrats  agreed  that  their  cohe- 
siveness resulted  in  part  from  participating 
in  a  private  retreat  in  October  1981  at  a 
state  park  in  I>avis,  W.Va.  It  was  there  that 
they  decided  to  make  an  Issue  of  Reagan's 
alleged  lack  of  fairness.  In  subsequent  votes. 
Senate  Etemocrats  repeatedly  stood  together 
when  offering  amendments  for  revising 
taxes,  protecting  social  security  benefits,  in- 
creasing unemployment  benefits  and  provid- 
ing public  works  jobs. 

WhUe  they  worked  better  among  them- 
selves, the  Senate  Democrats  and  Byrd  en- 
countered tensions  when  dealing  with  their 
House  counterparts.  This  happened  because 
of  traditional  strains  between  the  House 
and  Senate  and  a  view  held  by  many  House 
Members  that  Senators  consider  themselves 
superior. 

House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.  of 
Massachusetts  has  Increasingly  worked  with 
Senate  Majority  leader  Howard  H.  Baker, 
Jr.,  R-Tenn.,  instead  of  with  Byrd.  O'Neill 
and  Baker  have  launched  initiatives  such  as 
the  gasoline-tax  increase,  a  jobs  program 
and  social  security.  In  recent  weeks,  howev- 
er, Byrd  and  O'Neill  have  sought  to  work  to- 
gether more  often  and  amicably  and  have 
organized  joint  staff  meetings. 

"There  have  always  been  and  will  be  times 
when  communications  between  the  House 
and  Senate  could  have  been  better,  but  on 
the  whole,  lines  are  open,"  Byrd  said.  "They 
have  the  numbers  and  we  don't.  I  can 
expect  a  difference  from  time  to  time:  that 
doesn't  excite  me." 

TARGETS  or  OPPORTUNmr 

Byrd  has  more  frequently  chosen  to  work 
on  issues  that  he  thinks  will  divide  the  Re- 
publicans. "They  still  control  the  agenda, 
and  you  can't  underestimate  the  influence 
of  the  White  House,"  said  a  senior  Demo- 
cratic aide.  "We'll  pick  our  fights  where  we 
think  we  can  win  or  we  know  we're  making 
an  impact  on  better  policy  or  with  the  fair- 
ness theme." 

Byrd  emphasizes  the  Dem<x:rats'  fight 
against  Reagan's  attempts  to  cut  social  secu- 
rity benefits.  'The  President  sent  us  in  1981 
a  proposal  to  cut  $88  billion  over  five  years, 
with  an  immediate  impact  on  people  elect- 
ing early  retirement,"  Byrd  said.  "We  dis- 
cussed this  in  our  caucus  and  developed  a 
resolution  In  unanimous  opp)osition.  That 
proposal  was  defeated  by  one  vote.  But  im- 
mediately Sen.  [Robert]  Dole  [of  Kansas, 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee]  took 
the  same  proposal  and  changed  a  word  or 
number  to  make  it  meet  parliamentary  re- 
quirements. All  the  Republicans  voted  for 
it.  I  said,  'Wh<x)pie.'  We  don't  care  who  gets 
the  credit,  we  wanted  to  send  a  message  to 
the  White  House  and  community  of  senior 
citizens  that  the  Senate  would  not  stand  for 
it." 

Later,  Byrd  led  successful  fights  to  restore 
the  minimum  benefit  for  certain  social  secu- 
rity recipients  and  oppose  a  $40  billion  pack- 
age of  unspecified  cuts. 


Altbough  the  Democrats  have  appeared 
nearly  unanimous  in  opposing  the  contro- 
versial tax  withholding  plan  for  interest  and 
dividends,  disagreements  have  flared  behind 
the  scenes.  For  example,  OlfeQl  and  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  chairman  Dan 
Rostenkowskl,  D-IU.,  have  firmly  supi>orted 
the  new  law,  and  a  few  liberal  Senate  Demo- 
crats have  criticized  their  coUeagues  for  ap- 
pearing to  be  too  responsive  to  appeals  from 
the  banks  and  their  customers. 

"The  Democratic  support  for  repeal  was 
partly  to  embaraas  Dole  and  partly  to  avoid 
helping  Republicans  pull  their  chestnuU 
out  of  the  fire,"  said  an  aide  to  a  Senate 
Democrat  who  favors  withholding.  "My  boss 
and  a  few  others  tried  to  convince  the 
others  to  switch  but  without  much  success." 
The  recent  medicare  debate  revealed  the 
limits  of  the  Democrats'  partisan  approach. 
When  the  Democrats'  medicare  task  force 
began  considering  the  issue  in  early  April, 
chairman  Max  Baucus  of  Montana  urged 
opposing  any  cutbacks.  The  Democrats  had 
arranged  to  announce  their  position  follow- 
ing the  caucus  meeting  on  April  19,  but  the 
press  conference  was  delayed  at  the  last 
hour. 

MeanwhUe,  Senate  Budget  Committee 
Democrats,  after  having  rejected  Reagan's 
proposal  for  $2  billion  in  cuts  in  1984  and 
$40  billion  during  the  next  five  years,  ap- 
proved a  plan  cutting  more  than  $800  mil- 
lion next  year  and  $21  biUion  by  1988.  Com- 
mittee Democrats,  under  the  leadership  of 
ranking  minority  member  Lawton  Chiles  of 
Florida,  had  discussed  their  positions  on 
medicare  as  well  as  other  issues  with  Byrd 
and  the  Democratic  caucus,  but  they  did  not 
seek  formal  party  approval  before  taking 
action  in  the  committee. 

After  the  Budget  Committee  acted,  Byrd, 
Baucus  and  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  D- 
Mass.,  held  a  press  conference  on  April  28  to 
announce  their  opposition  to  Reagan's  pro- 
posed cuts  and  to  call  on  Senate  and  House 
committees  to  recommend  steps  to  assure 
the  solvency  of  medicare.  Asked  about  the 
Budget  Committee's  action,  Baucus  re- 
sponded, "There  may  be  some  cuts  in  medi- 
care, but  less  than  the  [amount]  approved 
by  the  committee.  What  we're  trying  to  do 
Is  dramatize  the  issue." 

Another  issue  Byrd  has  worked  on  with 
Senate  Democrats  who  have  tried  to  score 
points  against  Reagan,  despite  their  inter- 
nal disputes,  was  the  nomination  of  Ken- 
neth L  Adelman  as  administrator  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
When  Sen.  Paul  E.  Tsongas  of  Massachu- 
setts announced  that  he  and  others  might 
filibuster  the  nomination,  Byrd  urged  that 
opponents  allow  a  vote.  Tsongas  said  he 
dropped  the  fUibuster  for  other  reasons,  in- 
cluding some  Democrats'  opposition  to  a  fili- 
buster and  the  extensive  public  attention 
the  fight  received.  Adelman's  nomination 
was  confirmed,  57-42,  with  all  but  8  Demo- 
crats voting  against  him. 

"Sen.  Byrd  briefly  told  me  not  to  filibus- 
ter, but  it  was  friendly  advice,  not  pressure," 
Tsongas  said.  "That  would  be  counterpro- 
ductive in  this  body."  He  added  that  Byrd's 
aides  provided  strategic  assistance.  "He  has 
given  us  a  better  sense  of  working  together 
as  a  party." 

REGAINING  (X)NTROL 

Byrd  leaves  no  doubt  that  regaining  a 
Democratic  majority  in  the  Senate  is  one  of 
his  two  top  goals.  The  other  goal  is  combat- 
ing West  Virginia's  21  per  cent  unemploy- 
ment rate,  the  highest  in  the  nation. 

"The  prospects  are  good  that  we  can  suc- 
ceed   in    1984,"    Byrd    said.    "Within    the 


Senate  universe,  winning  back  the  majority 
Is  the  top  priority  of  every  E>emocrat.  In  the 
past  two  elections,  the  arithmetic  was  on 
the  Republican  side:  now  the  shoe  is  on  the 
other  foot,  with  19  of  the  33  seats  [at  stake] 
under  their  control." 

Byrd  has  taken  several  steps  to  help  win 
the  five  seats  tliat  the  Democrate  need  to 
regain  the  majority.  The  Senate  Democratic 
Campaign  Committee  has  been  merged  with 
the  leadership  Circle,  its  major  fund-raising 
arm,  and  Sen.  Lloyd  Bentsen  of  Texas,  who 
ran  highly  successful  financing  and  voted 
turnout  operations  in  his  1982  reelection 
campaign,  has  been  named  chairman. 

In  addition,  Byrd  holds  occasional  meet- 
ings with  Democratic  Senators  campaigning 
for  reelection  in  1984  and  frequently  at- 
tends fund-raising  events  in  their  behalf.  He 
said  he  is  also  establishing  his  own  political 
action  committee  to  disburse  money  to  can- 
didates. "That's  the  nile  right  now,  and  I'm 
playing  by  that,"  he  said. 

With  four  Senate  Democrats  campaigning 
for  President,  Byrd  may  be  hard  pressed  to 
maintain  party  harmony.  Already,  presiden- 
tial candidate  Alan  Cranston  of  California, 
who  as  Senate  Minority  Whip  has  not 
worked  particularly  closely  with  Byrd  in 
any  case,  has  spent  even  less  time  than 
usual  on  his  Senate  leadership  work. 

Byrd  plans  to  keep  the  heat  on  Republi- 
cans as  they  become  increasingly  uneasy 
about  supporting  Reagan's  policies.  'The 
Republicans  will  have  to  keep  explaining 
their  votes  on  the  economy,  foreign  policy 
and  so  on,"  said  Liberatore.  "We'll  try  to 
keep  pinning  them  down.  Sen.  Byrd  is  in  the 
middle  of  this,  though  he  is  not  always  out 
front."  Part  of  his  task  includes  attracting 
and  financing  the  most  effective  challengers 
to  take  on  GOP  incuml)ents. 

If  the  Democrats  recapture  control,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  Byrd  would  regain  the 
Majority  Leader  post  he  held  from  1977-81. 
Some  predict  that  the  Senate  E>emocrats 
would  band  together  and  be  more  amenable 
to  party  cooperation  than  they  were  during 
much  of  the  1970s,  but  their  diversity  and 
independence  may  make  that  difficult. 

U  the  Democrats  fail  in  1984.  they  will 
begin  preparing  for  1986.  when  22  <30P 
seats  will  be  at  stake.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
major  Democratic  setback  at  the  polls  could 
revive  unhappiness  with  Byrd  and  inspire 
support  for  a  more  outgoing  and  media-con- 
scious leader.  In  the  past.  simUar  efforts  to 
challenge  Byrd  have  failed. 

The  growing  influence  of  Senate  Demo- 
crats may  allow  Byrd  to  assume  a  more  visi- 
ble public  profile  in  the  coming  months. 
After  an  often  difficult  two  years  for  him- 
self and  other  Senate  Democrats,  the  West 
Virginian  may  be  warming  to  the  opportuni- 
ty. 

KENNEDY'S  INDUSTRIAL  POLICY  TASK  FORCE 
LOOKS  TO  THE  LONG  TERM 

Of  the  nine  party  task  forces  created  by 
Senate  Minority  Leader  Robert  C.  Byrd  ,  D- 
W.  Va.,  the  one  with  the  potential  for  the 
biggest  policy  contribution  and  controversy 
Is  the  industrial  policy  group  chaired  by 
Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy.  D-Mass.  Like 
similar  efforts  by  Democrats  in  the  House 
and  elsewhere  to  develop  long-term  econom- 
ic policy,  it  may  founder  in  generalities  or 
become  bogged  down  by  sectional  or  inter- 
est-group rivalries.  But  with  the  prominent 
interest  that  Byrd,  Keiuiedy  and  their  aides 
say  they  are  giving  the  project,  it  could 
produce  an  economic  blueprint  that  will  fill 
an  important  political  role  for  Democrats. 

"I  tried  to  establish  a  task  force  represent- 
ing the  broad  spectrum  within  our  party  so 


a  consensus  could  be  reached."  said  Byrd. 
"On  industrial  policy,  we  are  looking  to  the 
long  term;  we  iuiow  that  our  smokestack  in- 
dustries are  lieing  hurt  by  trade  policies  of 
other  countries."  But  he  agrees  that  eco- 
nomic policy  must  also  address  the  needs  of 
other  industrial  sectors. 

Aides  said  the  task  force  is  exploring 
public  and  private-sector  issues  affecting 
such  problems  as  employment,  international 
competitiveness  and  prospects  for  both 
smokestack  and  high-technology  industries. 
They  emphasize  that  all  these  interests 
mtist  be  addressed  and  that  they  are  not  in- 
compatible, as  some  say. 

"It's  not  a  choice  between  the  steel  indus- 
try and  fifth-generation  computers,"  said  an 
aide.  "If  you  destroy  one,  there's  no  future 
for  the  other." 

The  13-member  task  force  has  held  a  half-  ' 
dozen  meetings,  including  sessions  with 
economists  Lester  C.  Thurow  and  Felix  O. 
Rohatyn  and  KFL-CIO  president  Lane 
Klrkland.  Kennedy,  who  plans  to  issue  the 
initial  recommendations  by  the  end  of  this 
month,  hopes  the  report  will  stimulate  a 
sharp  discussion  of  economic  themes  for  the 
1984  campaign. 

The  House  Democratic  Caucus  issued  a 
comparable  report  last  year  under  the  lead- 
ership of  Reps.  Timothy  E.  Wirth  of  Colora- 
do and  Richard  A.  Gephardt  of  Missouri, 
but  it  received  a  lukewarm  reaction  from 
the  press  and  many  Democrats.  "It  may  be 
easier  for  Senate  Democrats  to  do  this  be- 
cause we  are  not  nearly  so  encumbered  by 
the  day-to-day  constraints  of  committee 
chairmanships,  jurisdictional  struggles  and 
other  legislative  activity,"  said  Robert  G.  U- 
beratore.  staff  director  of  the  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Policy  Committee. 

After  Kennedy  dropped  out  of  the  presi- 
dential race  in  November,  he  sought  the 
task  force  assignment  as  an  opportunity  to 
help  Democrats  offer  new  Ideas  on  economic 
policy,  an  aide  said. 

The  task  force  is  receiving  staff  assistance 
from  Liberatore  and  other  aides  on  the 
policy  committee  as  well  as  David  Smith. 
Kennedy's  aide  on  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. 


JUDGE  JAMES  L.  OAKES 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  Ver- 
mont's renowned  Jurist,  James  L. 
Oakes,  recently  received  the  learned 
Hand  Medal  for  excellence  in  Federal 
jurisprudence.  Judge  Oakes  is  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit.  Prior  to  that, 
he  served  as  a  Federal  district  judge 
and  as  Vermont's  attorney  general. 

I  first  knew  Judge  Oakes  as  attorney 
general  when  I  served  as  one  of  Ver- 
mont's 14  State's  attorneys.  In  my  ex- 
perience, no  one  has  served  with  more 
distinction  as  our  attorney  general. 

It  comes  as  no  siuprise  to  all  Ver- 
monters,  therefore,  that  Judge  Oakes. 
Is  now  being  honored  as  he  is.  Certain- 
ly as  attorney  general,  Federal  district 
judge  and  circuit  of  appeals  judge  he 
has  set  a  standard  for  which  we  all 
should  aim.  but  one  which  most  would 
find  impossible  to  attain. 

An  editorial  in  his  hometown  news- 
paper states  clearly  the  feelings  of 
Vermonters,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkxmu).  as  follows: 

{From  tbe  Bnittleboro  Reformer.  Apr.  14. 

1983] 

Am  Hohor  to  a  Judoe 

Windbam  County  oonUins  ft  seemingly 
endlen  supply  of  multl-tftlented  people  who 
hftve  contributed  to  their  community,  their 
nation,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  world.  Thus 
all  of  us  can  take  pride  In  the  singular 
achievement  of  Judge  James  L.  Oakes.  who 
is  to  receive  the  Learned  Hand  medal  "for 
excellence  in  federal  Jurisprudence." 

Judge  Oakes  has  been  a  Brattleboro 
lawyer,  a  Windham  County  state  senator, 
the  attorney  general  of  Vermont;  and,  for 
tbe  last  decade,  a  federal  judge.  He  sits  on 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  2nd  Cir- 
cuit. He  has  participated  in  many  landmark 
cases,  and  he  has  written  many  opinions 
which,  his  colleagues  now  note  in  awarding 
the  lieamed  Hand  medal  to  him.  have 
brightened  the  federal  Judiciary. 

Judge  Hand,  who  also  served  on  the  ap- 
peals court,  is  described  in  a  biography  as  "a 
defender  of  freedom  from  the  onslaughts  of 
extremists  of  Iwth  Left  and  Right." 

Judge  Hand  never  served  on  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Judge  Oakes,  we  all  hope,  will  have  that 
opportunity  some  day.  He  deserves  it,  and 
the  nation  deserves  him. 


HAYNES  JOHNSON  DISCUSSES 
THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
Hajmes  Johnson  recently  disciissed 
the  American  Gathering  of  Jewish 
Holocaust  Survivors  in  a  television 
interview  for  "Washington  Week  in 
Review." 

Throughout  the  interview,  Mr. 
Johnson  recounts  the  overwhelming 
experience  of  this  extraordinary  gath- 
ering. He  applauds  the  act  of  Congress 
to  create  a  Holocaust  Memorial 
Museum  on  the  Mall.  He  also  com- 
mends President  Reagan  and  Vice 
President  Bush  for  their  magnificent 
performances  throughout  the  week. 

Despite  Mr.  Johnson's  praise  for  the 
UJS.  efforts  to  remember  the  Holo- 
caust, he  is  quick  to  point  out  that 
there  is  stUl  another  piece  of  unfin- 
ished business  "that  has  been  collect- 
ing dust  in  our  Senate  for  34  years." 
He  is.  of  course,  referring  to  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  He  notes  that  this 
treaty  outlawing  genocide  says,  essen- 
tially: 

That  you  can't  have  sanctuary.  That  the 
nations  of  the  world  would  gather  to  say 
that  if  war  criminals  exist  and  they  tried  to 
hide  in  your  country,  they  could  not— you 
would  back  them  and  allow  them  to  be  ex- 
tradited. 

Mr.  President.  Haynes  Johnson  cer- 
tainly does  not  stand  alone  in  his 
liellef  that  now  is  an  opportune  time 
for  the  Reagan  administration  and  the 
Senate  to  push  for  the  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Treaty.  The  recent  com- 
memoration of  the  Holocaust  demon- 
strates our  desire  to  prevent  such  a 
horrible  event  from  ever  occurring 
again.  Let  us  now  confirm  this  desire 


by    quickly    ratifying    the    Genocide 
Convention. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Johnson's  interview  be 
printed  in  the  Congrsssiomal  Ricoro. 

There  b?ing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD.  as  follows: 

[Prom  Washington  Week  in  Review.  Apr. 

15.  19831 

IniiHviaw  WrrH  Hathxs  Johkboh 

PatTL  DUKX.  For  four  days  this  week  we  all 
looked  back  in  sorrow  at  one  of  the  greatest 
examples  of  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 
Haynes. 

HAYifBS  JoHMSoif.  I  guess  you  have  to  deal 
with  this  one  personally  as  you  did  about 
where  you've  Just  t>een.  In  my  case  I  went 
over  to  this  gathering  of  the  survivors  of 
the  Holocaust,  the  American  Jewish  survi- 
vors, generations  really— those  who  were  in 
the  camps,  those  who  were  the  children, 
some  grandchildren. 

I've  seen  a  lot  of  emotional  meetings. 
Washington  is  a  great  convention  center 
forum  for  the  world. 

But  I  sat  in  the  audience  there.  Paul,  and 
I  Just  watched  the  faces  as  people  would  go 
by.  You  would  see  a  man  or  a  woman  walk- 
ing aroimd  holding  up  a  little  sign  in  various 
languages — either,  the  name  of  the  concen- 
tration camp  or  the  name  of  their  home 
town— and  they  would  Just  look  into  the  au- 
dience of  14.000  to  15.000  people,  looking 
around.  And  then,  suddenly,  someone  would 
stand  up  and  look  at  that  sign  and  race  over 
and  embrace  them. 

And  you  tiad  the  sense  you  almost  didn't 
want  to  look.  It  was  too  intimate.  It  was  too 
personal.  They  had  found  a  link  to  their 
past  and  it  was  overwhelming  in  the  experi- 
ence of  this  really  quite  extraordinary  gath- 
ering. I  think,  and  I  use  the  adjective  ad- 
visedly. 

You  brought  together  for  the  first  time 
all  these  people  in  ttiis  country.  It  is  spon- 
sored by  the  govenunent,  that  is  to  say  it 
comes  out  of  a  governmental  resolution,  an 
act  of  Congress,  to  create  a  Holocaust  Me- 
morial Museum.  The  President  spoke  to 
them  one  night,  the  Vice-President  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  They  transferred  two 
buildings  on  the  Mall  to  serve  as  a  perma- 
nent national  museum  to  rememl>er  the 
Holocaust. 

But  what  I  remember  and  what  the  point 
of  it  was,  was  the  experience  of  these  people 
that  you  would  see,  and  then,  they  would 
talk  alMut  their  own  lives. 

One  child  who  was  taken  at  one  year  of 
age  while  her  parents  were  sent  to  Ausch- 
witz and  she  never  knew  what  happened  to 
them.  She  didn't  even  know  she  had  a  sister. 
She  was  smuggled  out  and  raised  by  French 
nuns.  And  people  would  talk  about  these 
things  in  a  way  that  it  was  a  very  painful 
and  yet  cathartic  sort  of  experience  for 
them. 

DiscDSSAirr.  Haynes,  isn't  it  odd  that  we 
can  never,  never  seem  to  come  to  grips  with 
this  kind  of  issue  because  I  think  the  one 
analogy,  a  current  analogy  that  occurs  to 
me.  is  the  Cambodians. 

Hathxs.  Yes. 

Discussant.  Was  It  6  million  Jews  killed 
during  the  Holocaust? 

Haykes.  Yes. 

Discussant.  The  number  of  Cambodians 
who  liave  been  butchered,  in  effect,  over  the 
last  10  to  IS  years,  must  be  close  to  that. 

Hatkks.  And  still  going  on  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  and  then  you  talk  about  a  .  .  . 

Discussant.  Different  kind  of  holocaust. 


Hathks.  Different  kind  of  mass  extermi- 
nation—mass  murder— which  Is  what  the  ex- 
perience in  Germany  and  Europe  was  all 
atwut,  and  WWII  with  the  Jews. 

It  is  a  legitimate  question  to  say.  why  was 
tills  being  singled  out  as  opposed  to  others, 
and  I  think  tbe  answer  was  really  put  quite 
well  by  the  President  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  indeed  the  people  who  had  this 
gathering. 

It  wasn't  intended  just  to  he  for  the  Jews 
alone  or  just  that  experience.  It  was  the 
universal  experience. 

And  the  Vice-President  particularly.  Mr. 
Bush,  was  eloquent  on  that  point.  He  said 
never  again  must  these  human  rights  abuses 
occur.  We  tiave  a  responsibility  to  hold  to  a 
standard  that  they  cannot  occur  again  and 
that  there's  a  universal  lesson  in  what  hap- 
pened to  them. 

Discussant.  Isn't  there  something  we 
should  keep  in  mind  in  tliat  regard  in  the 
attitude  of  the  Israeli  government  toward 
peace  tallcs  in  the  Bliddle  East?  Because,  in 
effect,  the  Israeli  government  is  saying 
never  again,  and  that's  something  we  should 
keep  in  mind  (interjection:  Atxolutely.)  as 
we  drive  toward  negotiations. 

Discussant.  Isn't  there  another  piece  of 
unfinished  business,  Haynes,  in  the  Treaty 
outlawing  genocide  that  has  been  collecting 
dust  in  our  Senate  for  34  years? 

Haynxs.  34  years,  yes. 

Discussant.  Why?  Why  doesn't  this 
move? 

Hatnks.  This  is  one  of  the  saddest  things, 
Terry,  is  that  there— growing  directly  out  of 
the  experience  of  the  Holocaust,  the  exter- 
mination of  6  million  Jews  out  of  8V^  million 
in  Europe,  all  gone— was  a  treaty  that  came 
out  of  the  United  Nations  outlawing  geno- 
cide. And  what  is  really  said,  essentially,  was 
that  you  can't  have  sanctuary.  That  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  gather  to  say  that  if  war 
criminals  exist  and  they  tried  to  hide  in 
your  country,  they  couldn't— you  would 
back  them  and  allow  them  to  be  extradited. 

Discussant.  Such  as  Klaus  Barbi? 

Haynxs.  Exactly.  Right  now,  that  treaty 
has  been  endorsed  by  85  nations,  and  in  the 
United  States,  even  though  it  has  had  the 
bacldng  of  every  president  since  Harry 
Truman,  it  still  gathers  dust.  And  one  of  the 
tragedies  of  it  Is  that  It  got  caught  up  in  our 
domestice  politics  in  the  50's  and  60's  as  a 
states'  rights  issue. 

There  was  a  fear  during  our  own  turmoil 
in  the  southern  states  and  so  forth  that  this 
could  be  seen  as  sanctions  against  abuses 
here  at  home.  That  was  one  tiling. 

And  you  rememl>er  the  Bricker  amend- 
ment of  the  50's  and  the  Idea  tliat  interna- 
tionalism was  bad.  There's  lot  of  this  back- 
ground. 

And  the  truth  is  that  it  is  irrelevant  now. 
And  one  of  the  things  that  I  think  is  most 
poignant  at>out  this  is  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration—with its  really,  1  thought, 
magnificent  performance  of  the  President 
and  the  Vice-President  tills  last  week— has 
not  pushed  for  our  endorsement  of  ttiat 
treaty. 

And  one  of  the  reasons  Is  that  it  has 
become  sort  of  an  issue  of  the  far  right. 
They  say  the  same  issues:  that  it's  a  viola- 
tion of  our  liberties,  of  our  Bill  of  Rights,  of 
freedom  of  states  and  so  forth.  Jesse  Helms 
for  instance  has  pledged,  to  vow,  to  filibus- 
ter if  it  ever  comes  up. 

And  it  remains  34  years  later,  unfinished 
business. 

Discussant.  Is  the  treaty  itself  mainly  a 
symbolic  act?  Would  it  really  do  any  kind  of 
concrete  good? 


HATav.  It  is  a  symbolic  act  such  as  tbe 
Holocaiwt  memorial  here  was.  Except  it 
does  have  specific  sanctions.  A  nation 
pledges  its  honor  not  to  allow  sanctuary  for 
war  criminals  and  therefore,  you  can  extra- 
dite Vbaa  if  indeed  they're  in  your  borders. 
So  that  is  not  a  bad  thing  to  have  happen. 

Paul  Dukk.  Well  perhaps  we  should  close 
Umigfat  with  some  words  from  one  of  the 
survivors  who  spoke  here  this  week,  identi- 
fied as  prisoner  number  25673  at  Auachwitz, 
Itka  Fratman,  who  said,  "The  gathering 
showed  that  good  triumplis  over  evil:  that 
from  despair  there  is  hope;  from  t>ain  comes 
knowledge;  and  we  can  sbare  that  Imowl- 
edge  with  the  world." 

I'm  Paul  Duke.  Good  night  for  all  of  us 
here  an  Wasbington  Week. 


WHAT  PRACTICAL  EFFECT 
FROM  THE  CATHOUC  BISH- 
OPS' SUPPORT  OP  THE 
FREEZE? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
nuclear  freeze  poses  an  agonizing  chal- 
lenge for  many  Americans.  Yesterday 
a  story  in  the  New  York  Times 
brought  home  vividly  how  painfuUy 
difficult  the  resolution  of  this  great 
national  issue  is  for  some.  The  "Times 
went  to  the  area  of  the  country  where 
the  Electric  Boat  Co.  builds  Trident 
submarines— that  is  nuclear-powered 
submarines  that  carry  devastating  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  Times  reporter, 
Douglas  McGill,  questioned  Catholics 
whose  livelihood  depends  on  their  jobs 
building  these  Trident  submarines.  He 
interviewed  them  in  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  the  passage  of  the 
Catholic  bishops'  pastoral  letter  that 
called  for  a  halt  to  the  contruction  of 
nuclear  weapons. 

That  letter  in  part  suggested  that 
defense  workers  might  l>e  led  to  quit 
their  job.  What  a  test  for  the  practical 
effect  of  the  bishops'  plea  to  stop  the 
arms  race.  The  reaction  as  reported  by 
McGill  was  mixed.  No  one  has  quit 
their  job  although  the  church  has 
started  to  establish  procedures  to  help 
those  who  decide  to  do  so  to  find  other 
work. 

An  engineer  at  Electric  Boat  is 
quoted  as  sajring: 

Unfortunately  our  main  enemy  is  an  athe- 
ist country.  I  don't  think  they  care  wliat 
God's  words  are.  They've  got  to  listen  to 
sometliing  that's  meaningful  to  them— our 
deterrent  force. 

On  the  other  hand  another  Catholic 
church  member  who  worked  for  the 
freeze  says: 

The  pastoral  letter  has  removed  a  stigma 
from  the  antlnuclear  movement.  It's  no 
longer  possible  to  say  the  freeze  movement 
is  Communist  Inspired. 
Another  church  member  said: 
Tbe  church  is  becoming  more  vulnerable, 
and  we're  becoming  more  vulnerable.  But 
that's  the  risk  of  dlsclplestiip. 

A  Catholic  priest  in  a  nearby  com- 
munity said: 

Whenever  I  bring  up  the  topic  on  a 
Simday  morning,  I  get  a  very  few  people 
who  are  upset.  Some  people  agree  whole- 


heartedly. Many  have  said  to  me.  "Say  I 
wish  you'd  said  that  a  lot  earlier." 

Mr.  President,  Members  of  this  body 
are  practical  men  and  women.  We 
sometimes  tend  to  believe  that  the 
pronouncements  of  a  group  of  clergy- 
men on  a  political  issue— especially  a 
military  issue  has  little  or  no  practical 
effect.  I  think  that  view  is  wrong. 
Power  may  indeed  come  out  of  the 
barrel  of  a  gun.  But  on  the  other  end 
of  that  gim  is  a  human  being  with  a 
mind  and  a  heart  and  a  soul.  A  halt  to 
the  nuclear  arms  race  can  serve  all 
mankind.  Painful,  dangerous,  risky  as 
the  path  to  peace  may  be.  the  Catholic 
bishops  are  helping  us  find  the  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
referred  from  the  May  9,  New  York 
Times  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  tieing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRS.  as  follows: 

BmLDKRS  OP  Nuclear  Wkafohs  Pondkr 

Bishops'  Peace  Ixttoi 
Preston.  Conn..  May  8.— The  people  of  St. 
Catherine's  Roman  Catholic  Church  here 
had  something  special  to  discuss  after  mass 
today.  Many  of  them  build  submarines  that 
carry  nuclear  weapons.  And  today  they 
talked  of  those  weapons  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can Roman  Catholic  bishops'  stand  against 
them. 

Until  recent  monttis,  many  people  here 
say,  the  moral  questions  about  worldng  on 
nuclear  weapons  systems  had  not  seemed 
pressing.  But  for  many,  and  especially  those 
Roman  Catholics  who  build  Trident  subma- 
rines at  the  Electric  Boat  shipyard  in 
nearby  Groton.  that  all  changed  last  week, 
with  the  overwhelming  passage  of  the  bish- 
ops' pastoral  letter. 

The  letter  called  on  Catholics  and  "all 
men  and  women  of  good  will"  to  make 
peacemaking  their  most  important  spiritual 
and  worldly  goal. 

bishop  helped  with  letter 
"It  took  real  courage  for  the  bishops  to 
even  attempt  tills  letter,"  said  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Fiiinerty,  the  pastor  of  St.  Cather- 
ine's, where  about  75  percent  of  the  congre- 
gratlon  are  Electric  Boat  or  Navy  workers 
and  their  families.  "At  the  same  time,  I 
tliink  if  they  didn't  address  that  problem, 
then  they  really  couldn't  address,  with  any 
amount  of  credibility,  any  of  the  lesser  pro- 
lems  plaguing  our  society." 

To  bring  the  matter  even  closer  to  home, 
Daniel  P.  Reilly,  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  Norwich,  in  wlilch  the  town  of  Preston 
falls,  was  one  of  the  drafters  of  the  letter.  A 
portion  of  the  letter,  addressed  directly  to 
defense  workers,  suggested  that  anyone  who 
studies  the  letter's  teachings  might  be  led  to 
quit  his  or  her  job. 

"We  are  the  first  generation  since  Genesis 
with  the  power  to  virtually  destroy  God's 
creation,"  the  letter  said.  "We  cannot 
remain  silent  In  the  face  of  such  danger." 

After  the  mass  at  St.  Catherine's  today, 
about  a  dozen  parishioners,  including  Elec- 
tric Boat  and  Navy  workers,  talked  in  the 
church  meeting  hall. 

Boyd  W.  Cohenour,  who  retired  from  the 
Navy  after  many  tours  aboard  Polaris  sul>- 
marines  that  carry  nuclear  missiles,  said  the 
issues  raised  in  the  letter  reminded  liim  of 
an  old  fear. 

"Every  time  there  was  an  emergency  drill 
aboard  ship,  I  was  scared  to  death,"  he  said. 


"I  was  thinking.  'U  this  the  real  thing?  If 
we  liave  to  fire  one  of  those  tliingx.  wtiat 
will  we  go  \Mclk.  home  to?  Total  annihila- 
tion?' " 

The  parishioners  at  the  meeting  agreed 
the  letter  was  a  positive  and  important  doc- 
ument. But  some  were  skeptical  of  its  effec- 
tiveness. 

"Unfortunately,  our  main  enemy  is  an 
atheist  country."  said  David  A.  Swercewski. 
an  engineer  at  Electric  Boat.  "I  don't  tiilnk 
they  care  wiiat  God's  words  are.  They've  got 
to  listen  to  sometliing  tliat's  meaningful  to 
them— our  deterrent  force."  One  parishion- 
er, Virginia  Allen  helped  work  for  a  nuclear 
freeze  referendum  In  Preston  last  year. 
"The  pastoral  letter  has  removed  a  stigma 
from  the  antlnuclear  movement,"  she  said. 
"It's  no  longer  possible  to  say  the  freeze 
movement  is  Communist-inspired." 

The  pastoral  letter  has  caused  much  argu- 
ment, but  "no  terrible  outburst"  in  the 
parish.  Father  Finnerty  said.  Once  or  twice. 
Electric  Boat  workers  liave  asked  for  coun- 
seling about  the  morality  of  their  jobs,  but 
no  one  has  quit,  he  said. 

The  Norwich  diocese  is  preparing  for  that 
possibility,  however.  Bishop  Reilly  said  the 
diocese  wUl  provide  financial  assistance  and 
counseling  to  anyone  who  leaves  a  defense 
job  as  a  matter  of  conscience. 

But  the  letter,  he  added,  did  not  say  any- 
tiilng  more  than  that  anyone  In  defense 
work  should  examine  their  conscience  and 
make  their  own  decision. 

"Will  It  be  a  mortal  sin  to  work  on  the  Tri- 
dent?" Bishop  Reilly  said.  'We  don't  say 
that.  Sin  comes  in  when  you  act  against 
your  conscience.  This  letter,  we  hope,  will 
be  used  by  people  to  help  form  their  con- 
sciences." 

His  personal  approach  to  the  nuclear  issue 
has  changed  a  great  deal.  Bishop  Reilly 
added.  "I  grew  up  in  a  tough  neighborhood 
in  Rhode  Island,"  he  said.  "If  someone  took 
a  swing  at  me.  being  a  good  Irishman.  I 
would  say  swing  back.  But  we're  not  talking 
about  stones  or  snowballs  anymore.  The  de- 
structive power  of  nuclear  weapons  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive." 

After  services  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Gales  Perry. 
Conn.,  a  few  miles  south  of  Preston,  an- 
other group  of  parishioners,  including  de- 
fense workers,  gathered  to  discuss  the  pas- 
toral letter.  Some  members  of  the  group 
said  the  letter  marked  a  new  and  somewhat 
frightening  stage  In  their  life  as  CathoUcs. 

"I  remember  rolling  tin  foil  In  World  War 
n,"  said  Janet  C.  Didier.  the  wife  of  a 
former  submarine  officer.  "The  war  was 
good,  and  just.  But  some  years  afterward, 
everything  started  to  change.  1  first  felt  it 
when  my  husband  took  me  on  a  submarine 
and  I  felt  like  I  was  walking  Into  a  bullet.  I 
began  to  wonder;  Is  war  the  Christian  way 
to  solve  our  problems?" 

The  pastoral  letter,  Mrs.  Didier  said, 
seemed  to  confirm  a  lingering  feeling  she 
had  had  since  then,  that  using  any  form  of 
violence  may  be  immoral.  "It's  made  me  a 
nervous  person,"  she  said.  "The  church  is 
becoming  more  vulnerable,  and  we're  be- 
coming more  vulnerable.  But  that's  the  risk 
of  discipleship." 

The  Rev.  Robert  Washabaugh,  of  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdes,  belongs  to  the  Justice  and 
Peace  Commission  of  the  Norwich  diocese. 
The  commission  has  kept  the  people  of  the 
diocese  informed  about  the  pastoral  letter 
as  it  went  through  several  drafts  over  the 
past  two  years. 

Last  weekend,  before  the  bishops  met  to 
discuss  and  vote  on  the  letter,  the  commls- 
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afcm  iflked  peofde  in  each  pulih  to  pimy  for 
them.  Now  that  the  letter  ha>  been  puaed, 
the  oommtaBion  will  turn  Its  attention  to  dla- 
aemlnatlng  the  document,  and  holding 
woiiuhops  for  dersy  and  laity  on  its  mean- 
inc. 

"Whenever  I  bring  up  the  topic  on  a 
Sunday  morning.  I  get  a  very  few  people 
who  are  upset"  Father  Waahabaugh  said. 
"Some  people  agree  wholeheartedly.  Many 
have  said  to  me,  'Say,  I  wish  you'd  said  that 
a  lot  earlier.' " 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  KEEL- 
ADMINISTRATIVE  ASSISTANT 
TO  SENATOR  JIM  SASSER 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  sadness  that  I  must  report  today 
that  my  administrative  assistant,  Mr. 
Wmiam  Keel,  is  retiring  from  Senate 
service  at  the  end  of  this  month.  He 
will  be  deeply  missed,  and  his  absence 
wlU  leave  a  void  in  my  office. 

I  have  grown  to  rely  on  his  advice 
and  counsel,  and  I  have  always  found 
his  Judgment  to  be  sound  and 
thoughtfuL  I  shall  miss  our  daily  asso- 
ciation, but  I  look  forward  to  continu- 
ing to  call  on  Mr.  Keel  for  counsel  and 
assistance  in  his  retirement. 

As  my  administrative  assistant  for 
the  past  5  years.  Mr.  Keel  has  worked 
tirelessly  to  insure  that  my  office  re- 
sponded quickly  and  aggressively  to 
.meet  the  needs  of  Tennessee  constitu- 
ents. The  reputation  that  my  office 
has  achieved  for  hard  work,  efficiency, 
and  effectiveness  is  due,  to  a  large 
extent,  to  his  efforts.  He  has  seen  to  it 
that  every  letter  was  answered  and 
that  all  Tennesseans  seeking  help 
from  their  Senator  were  given  priority 
attention. 

Bill,  as  he  is  known  by  thousands  of 
Tennesseans,  has  worked  diligently  to 
assure  that  Tennessee  cities  and  towns 
receive  a  fair  share  of  Federal  grants 
and  projects. 

Bill  is  the  kind  of  administrative  as- 
sistant every  Senator  wants  and  de- 
sires. He  is  a  man  of  high  loyalty  and 
devotion.  He  is  a  man  of  creativity  and 
Imagination.  He  is  a  man  of  honor  and 
integrity. 

His  service  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
those  of  us  who  have  worked  with 
him.  I  wish  him  the  best  as  he  leaves 
Washington  to  join  his  family  in  Ten- 
nessee. 

After  almost  a  quarter  century  of 
public  service,  I  am  confident  that  Bill 
wUl  remain  involved  in  the  political 
process  of  our  State.  I  am  confident 
that  he  will  make  many  substantial 
contributions  to  our  State  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Bill  is  also  one  of  the  finest  writers 
that  I  have  known.  His  eloquent  prose 
has  found  its  way  into  many  of  my 
speeches.  Just  as  it  did  for  those  of 
candidate  Jimmy  Carter  whom  Bill 
served  as  a  speechwriter  in  1976. 

In  fact,  it  was  as  a  writer  that  Bill 
began  his  long  and  illustrious  career. 

He  worked  as  a  reporter  for  the 
EInoxville  Journal  and  later  reported 


on  governmental  and  political  affairs 
at  the  Nashville  Tenneasean.  He  also 
worked  as  a  night  city  editor  at  the 
Tennesaean  and  as  an  instructor  in 
Journalism  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee in  Knoxvllle. 

Bill  came  to  Washington  in  the  early 
1960's  with  m^ny  other  young  men 
and  women  who  wanted  to  be  a  part  of 
President  Kennedy's  New  Frontier. 

He  worked  with  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Committee  and  later  as  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's Deputy  Administrator 
for  Financial  Assistance. 

The  bulk  of  Bill's  career  in  Washing- 
ton, however,  was  devoted  to  the  office 
of  Congressman  Joe  L.  Evins,  one  of 
the  most  respected  and  admired  public 
officials  in  Tennessee's  history. 

Bill  served  for  11  years  as  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  Congressman 
EMns. 

During  that  time,  he  gained  knowl- 
edge and  developed  a  working  relation- 
ship with  Members  of  the  House 
which  has  served  him  well  as  a 
member  of  my  staff  over  the  years. 

After  Congressman  Evins'  retire- 
ment in  1976,  Bill  worked  as  speech  co- 
ordinator for  the  campaign  of  Jimmy 
Carter  for  President.  He  later  served 
as  the  director  of  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration's transition  team  for  the  Small 
Business  Administration  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Commerce  Department 
transition  team. 

He  was  appointed  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Congressional  and  Legisla- 
tive Affairs  at  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration when  President  Carter 
took  office.  At  SBA,  Bill  also  served  as 
a  member  of  the  Management  Board, 
and  he  was  instrumental  in  developing 
the  national  businesswomen's  owner- 
ship program.  He  remained  with  the 
SBA  until  he  joined  my  staff. 

Mr.  President,  Bill's  service  here  in 
Washington  is  clearly  something  for 
which  he  can  take  great  pride. 

I  respect  BUl's  decision  to  retire  and 
I  want  to  congratulate  him  today  on 
his  fine  career,  but  this  is  also  a  sad 
occasion  for  me.  Bill  Keel  has  been 
more  than  my  AA.  He  has  been  my 
friend.  It  is  a  great  loss  that  he  will  no 
longer  be  my  AA,  but  I  will  always 
value  his  friendship. 


APPROPRIATIONS  COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS  ON  MX  MISSILE 
BASING  MODE 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Appropriations  Committee 
held  ah  additional  hearing  on  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  26,  pertaining 
to  the  MX  missile  basing  mode,  to  re- 
ceive testimony  from  Senator  John 
Tower,  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  and  Senator 
HsintT  Jackson,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. The  hearing  was  held  at  the 
request  of  Senator  Towsr,  so  that  he 


and  Senator  Jackson  might  present 
their  views  on  this  important  matter. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  will 
hold  a  markup  session  on  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  26  this  Thursday, 
May  12,  at  3:30  p.m.,  in  SD-192. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
opening  statements  of  Senator  Town 
and  Senator  Jackson  be  printed  in  the 
Rkobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Opkhihg    STATmxHT    ST    Skkatok    John 
Town   BKroas   trk   Sehatk   Approfria- 

TIORS  ComCITTES 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  your  affording  me  an 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal for  the  modernization  of  our  strategic 
forces,  in  general,  and  that  involving  the 
land-based  element  of  our  nuclear  deter- 
rent. In  particular. 

I  am  testifying  in  my  capacity  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  which  has  been  conducting  in  full 
Committee  and  in  its  Strategic  and  Theater 
Nuclear  Forces  Subcommittee  extensive 
hearings  on  these  matters.  While  the  views 
I  will  express  are  my  own,  they  have  been 
informed  by  the  weight  of  the  testimony 
made  available  to  us  in  the  course  of  our 
open  and  closed  sessions.  Hopefully,  the  fol- 
lowing assessment  of  the  material  presented 
to  our  Committee  wUl  be  of  use  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  panel  in  your  forthcoming 
action  on  the  resolution  of  approval  provid- 
ed for  in  the  Fiscal  Tear  1983  Continuing 
Resolution. 

The  distinguished  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Hatfield,  is  to  be  commend- 
ed for  the  forthright  and  expeditious 
manner  in  which  he  has  moved  forward 
with  the  consideration  of  this  Resolution.  I 
would  respectfully  disagree  with  the  asser- 
tion attributed  to  him  by  the  press,  howev- 
er, that  the  issue  u[>on  which  the  member- 
ship will  be  asked  to  vote  is  narrowly  cir- 
cumscribed. 

It  has  l)een  suggested  that  Senators  must, 
in  acting  on  this  Resolution  of  Approval, 
consider  only  the  MX  basing  component 
thereof,  in  isolation  and  without  reference 
to  other  Icey  elements  of  the  paclcage. 

In  my  judgment,  no  one  should  be  under 
any  illusion  that  this  early  vote  in  Commit- 
tee is  other  than  a  test  vote  on  the  accept- 
ance by  the  Congress  of  the  broad  outline  of 
the  Scowcroft  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Strategic  Forces 
are,  by  this  time,  well  Imown  to  all  Members 
of  this  Committee.  I  will  not  take  your  time 
to  repeat  them  except  to  highlight  several 
of  the  points  made  by  the  Scowcroft  Panel 
which  are  especially  noteworthy  and  which, 
as  a  result  of  their  subsequent  endorsement 
by  President  Reagan,  now  constitute  the  of- 
ficial views  and  policies  of  his  Administra- 
tion. 

IiCt  me  begin  by  noting  that  Oeneral 
Scowcroft  and  his  colleagues  have  indicat- 
ed—in my  view  correctly— that  we,  as  a 
Nation,  stand  at  a  most  important  cross- 
road. At  long  last,  a  decision  is  alx>ut  to  be 
mside  by  the  Congress  whereby  we  will  final- 
ly choose  whether  or  not  this  Nation  will 
modernize  its  aging  intercontinental  ballis- 
tic missile  force— elements  of  which  have 


been  In  the  inventory  since  the  early 
19M's— with  modem  ayatems  of  vastly 
greater  reliability  and  capability.  In  its 
report,  and  in  congreaslonal  testimony,  the 
Soowcioft  CoDuniaaion  has  elucidated  care- 
fully the  implications  this  decision  holds  for 
ua.  for  our  allies  and  for  our  adversaries.  I 
would  like  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  theae 
potential  Implications— both  adverse  and 
positive. 

There  can  t>e  Uttle  doubt  that  our  faQure 
to  proceed  with  deployment  of  the  MX  mls- 
Bile  at  this  time  in  the  manner  recommend- 
ed by  the  blue-ribbon  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion and  the  President,  will  have  severe  and 
untoward  consequences.  One  can  only  spec- 
ulate what  such  consequences  might  be.  It 
does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  me,  however, 
that  they  might  include  some  or  all  of  the 
following: 

The  emergence  of  complete  Soviet  intran- 
sigence at  the  negotiating  table  in  Geneva, 
effectively  foreclosing  realistic  poaaibilities 
for  substantive  progress  in  talks  on  strategic 
arms  reductions  and  intermediate-range  nu- 
clear forces; 

The  Soviets  may  intepret  our  inability  to 
muster  the  necessary  political  resolve  to 
modernize  that  component  of  strategic 
power— the  ICBM  force— which  they  consid- 
er to  l>e  the  most  important,  as  a  sign  of  pa- 
ralysis. The  fact  that  we  might  forgo  such 
modernization— even  when  confronted  by 
the  enormous  investment  of  resources  in 
such  weapons  by  the  Soviets  themselves— 
could  lead  to  a  reevaluation  by  the  Soviet 
leadership  on  the  so-called  "correlation  of 
forces,"  a  development  which  might  encour- 
age increased  assertiveness  and  aggression 
on  the  part  of  the  USSR. 

A  refusal  on  the  part  of  our  Western  Eu- 
ropean allies  to  proceed  with  deployment  of 
Pershing  II  and  ground-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles on  their  soil; 

Dissipation  of  public  support  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  France  for  the 
planned  modernization  of  their  independent 
nuclear  deterrent  forces. 

In  short,  the  weight  of  expert  testimony 
before  the  Committee  has  indicated  that 
significant  rislcs  attend  a  decision  not  to  go 
forward  with  production  and  deployment  of 
the  MX  missUe  as  recommended  by  the  bi- 
partisian  Scowcroft  Commission  and  by  the 
President. 

What  is  more,  testimony  taken  by  our 
Committee  from  supporters  and  critics  of 
the  Scowcroft  Report  has  indicated,  on  bal- 
ance, that  the  decision  to  proceed  at  this 
time  with  the  package  of  initiatives  recom- 
mended by  General  Scowcroft  and  his  co- 
panelists  holds  significant  promise  for  a 
strategic  balance  characterized  by  greater 
stability,  smaller  numbers  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  a  reduction  in  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war. 

Specifically,  many  of  our  expert  witnesses, 
including  the  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Scowcroft  Commission,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  £>efense,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  sUted 
their  common  t>elief  that  a  production  go- 
ahead  on  MX  was  indispensable  to  the  suc- 
cess of  our  arms  control  negotiating  efforts. 
Where  we  have  tried  previously  to  afford 
both  the  carrot  and  the  stick  as  incentives 
to  Soviet  negotiators  we  have  achieved  nota- 
ble successes.  The  ABM  accord  is  an  oft- 
cited  case  in  point  and  the  recent  Andropov 
proposal  regarding  Intermediate  range  nu- 
clear forces  suggests  that  this  principle  still 
applies. 

Absent  credible  bargaining  leverage,  how- 
ever, we  have  seen  negotiations  aimed  at 


achieving  such  objectives  as  Mutual,  Bal- 
anced Force  Reductions,  bans  on  chemical 
and  antl-aatelllte  warfare,  and  verifiable 
agreements  on.  among  other  things,  nuclear 
testing,  drag  on  and  on  inconclusively.  The 
Soviets  are  unrivalled  masters  of  diplomatic 
intransigence  when  they  perceive  such  be- 
havior to  be  in  their  interest. 

To  realize  such  important  beneficial  con- 
sequences as  those  envisioned  by  many  of 
our  witnesses,  the  recommendations  of  the 
President's  Commission  must  be  regarded— 
and  acted  upon— by  the  Congress  as  a  pack- 
age. The  present  resolution  is  uniquely 
suited  for  this  purpose.  While  the  Senate 
will  shorUy  have  before  it  the  Defense  Au- 
thorization bill,  in  which  the  various  compo- 
nents of  the  Scowcroft  recommendations 
will  be  explicitly  addressed,  an  opportunity 
is  afforded  in  this  symbolic  resolution  to 
affirm  the  broad  outlines  of  the  revised 
ICBM  modernization  and  arms  control  pro- 
gram submitted  by  the  President. 

That  being  said,  it  might  be  useful  to  this 
Committee  to  take  with  respect  to  this  pro- 
gram in  the  Fiscal  Year  1984  Defense  Au- 
thorization bill.  I  believe  that  we  will  render 
explicit  in  the  law  the  conunltment  made  by 
the  President  not  only  to  limited  procure- 
ment and  Minuteman  siting  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile, but  to  an  aggressive  research  and  devel- 
opment effort  on  the  small  ICBM,  as  well. 
My  expectation  is  that  our  bill  will  also  sup- 
port the  range  of  developmental  activities 
intended  to  explore  alternatives  for  enhanc- 
ing, in  the  future  the  survivability  of  the 
MX  and/or  a  small  ICBM  force. 

Furthermore,  I  anticipate  that  we  will 
strongly  encourage  the  pursuit  of  a  strategic 
arms  reduction  agreement  whose  emphasis 
will  be  upon  obtaining  increased  nuclear  sta- 
bUity  through  reductions  in  warheads  and 
missile  payloads  rather  than  cuts  in  launch- 
ers. 

At  this  point,  with  a  sense  of  the  nature  of 
the  recommendations  likely  to  be  made  by 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
with  confidence  that  an  imminent  opportu- 
nity will  be  afforded  to  all  Senators  to  act  in 
the  context  of  the  Defense  Authorization 
bill  on  specific  elements  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  recommended  program,  I  be- 
lieve that  members  of  this  committee 
should  consider  the  vote  they  are  about  to 
cast  on  the  pending  resolution  of  approval 
as  a  vehicle  for  weighing  the  merits  of  this 
program  as  a  complete  package. 

Having  said  that,  permit  _me  to  address  in 
closing  perhaps  the  most  controversial  com- 
ponent of  those  recommendations.  That  is, 
the  issue  of  the  survivability  of  the  pro- 
posed MX  basing  mode.  I  have  been  among 
the  most  vocal  adherents  to  the  theory  that 
each  element  of  our  strategic  forces 
should— to  the  maximum  degree  feasible— 
be  constituted  of  systems  whose  retaliatory 
capability  will  not  be  severely  degraded  by  a 
Soviet  first-strike.  My  views  as  to  the  means 
whereby  such  survivability  could  be  afford- 
ed to  the  MX  missile  are  a  matter  of  record. 

I  am  prepared  at  this  time,  however,  to 
concur  in  the  findings  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission,  that  the  real  "window  of  vul- 
nerability" is  the  present  and  growing  im- 
balance between  U.S.  and  Soviet  prompt, 
hard-target  kill  capable  forces.  I  Join  the 
President's  Commission  in  concluding  that 
the  earliest  possible  deployment  of  the  MX 
is  needed  to  regress  this  important  deficien- 
cy. 

While  it  is  regrettable  that,  for  a  variety 
of  political,  technical  and  budgetary  reasons 
the  Administration  and  the  Congress  have 
foreclosed  options  which  might  have  result- 


ed in  such  an  earliest  feasible  deployment  of 
MX  in  a  survivable  basing  system.  I  believe 
that  the  Commission's  finding  is  correct 
that  further  delay  in  MX  deployment  could 
be  perilous  to  our  security  and  that  of  our 
allies.  The  package  of  future  missile  and 
basing  research  and  development  alterna- 
tives coupled  with  the  immediate  deploy- 
ment of  the  MX  in  Minuteman  sOos,  repre- 
sents the  best  option  available  to  us  today 
for  the  modernization  of  our  land-baaed 
strategic  forces. 

In  conclusion,  I  commend  to  the  Members 
of  this  Committee  for  their  favorable  con- 
sideration the  recommendations  of  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  and  of  President 
Reagan.  I  believe  the  record  compiled  to 
date  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  its  Subcommittee  on  Strategic  and 
Theater  Nuclear  Forces  supports  an  affirm- 
ative report  by  this  Committee  of  the  pend- 
ing Resolution  of  Approval  to  the  full 
Senate.  I  urge  the  distinguished  Members  of 
this  panel  to  do  so  with  dispatch. 

Statemkiit  by  Senator  Hehrt  M.  Jackson  - 
Beporz  the  Serate  CoMMrrm  on  Aptro- 

PRIATIOHS      ON      MoDKRKIZATIOH      OP      XSS. 

Land-Based  ICBM  Forces 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  requested  the  opportuni- 
ty to  testify  before  you  today  to  join  Sena- 
tor Tower  and  others  in  urging  support  for 
the  President's  proposal  for  modernization 
of  our  land-based  ICBM  forces.  Specifically, 
I  am  here  to  urge  you  and  your  colleagues 
to  report  favorably  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion provided  for  in  P.L.  97-377. 

I  want  to  share  with  you  my  reasons  for 
supporting  the  President's  proposal  and,  in 
particular,  to  give  my  assessment  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  deploying  the  MX  in  existing 
silos. 

For  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  our  nu- 
clear deterrence  based  on  a  triad  of  forces 
has  proven  effective  in  inhibiting  Soviet  ad- 
venturism and  maintaining  the  peace.  The 
strongest  leg  of  that  triad  has  been  until  re- 
cently the  land-based  ICBM  force.  Now  be- 
cause of  efforts  by  the  Soviets  to  harden 
their  important  military  assets  which  we 
would  target,  our  Minuteman  III  force  is  no 
longer  sufficiently  effective  as  a  counter- 
force  to  a  first  strike  by  the  Soviets.  Mod- 
ernization of  the  land-based  ICBM  force  is 
required  to  maintain  deterrence  by  restor- 
ing our  ability  to  retaliate  promptly  against 
such  targets  as  the  Soviet  national  com: 
mand  structure. 

In  addition,  we  must  restore  the  credlbU- 
ity  of  our  land-based  ICBM  force  to  main- 
tain the  siu^vability  of  our  strategic 
bomber  and  sea-based  nuclear  deterrence 
forces.  The  symbiotic  relationship  between 
the  three  legs  of  the  triad  in  terms  of  deter- 
rence is  well  established.  The  triad  forces 
are  mutually  reinforcing  and  severely  com- 
plicate the  problem  of  Soviet  planners. 
However,  if  the  Soviet  leaders  become  con- 
vinced that  our  land-based  ICBM  force  is 
not  a  sufficient  deterrent,  they  will  be  able 
to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  how  to 
attack  the  sea-based  and  bomber  forces. 
They  might,  for  Instance,  adopt  a  strategy 
of  attacking  the  bomber  force  first  before 
most  of  it  can  become  airborne. 

Some  find  solace  in  sUtlng  that  there  is 
essential  parity  today  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  in  strategic 
systems.  However,  Soviet  deployments  of 
modem  strategic  systems  over  the  past  10 
years  have  created  a  very  disturbing  trend. 
Furthermore,  the  current  Soviet  efforts  are 
relentless  in  the  development  of  new  sys- 
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temB.  For  inaUnce,  there  are  reports  of  new 
ICBIC8  undergoing  flight  tests.  Additional- 
ly, deployment  of  an  upgraded  ABM  system 
around  Moscow  appears  to  be  nearing  com- 
pletion. 

We  must  not  only  worry  atwut  deterrence 
of  the  strategic  Soviet  force,  but  also  the 
tmpn»<Tiy  Sovict  Conventional  forces.  While 
we  must  m*!"**!"  strong  conventional  war- 
fighting  capabilities,  they  alone  will  not 
deter  the  Soviets  unless  we  maintain  parity 
in  strategic  forces.  Not  only  our  resolve  to 
stand  up  to  Soviet  aggression  is  at  stake,  but 
the  resolve  of  our  allies  and  other  peace- 
loving  nations  to  stand  up  to  Soviet  and 
Soviet  surrogates'  aggression  is  dependent 
on  the  perception  by  all  parties  of  our  will 
and  capability. 

The  message  from  these  facts  is  clear  to 
me.  We  must  modernize  our  land-based 
ICBM  force  and  at  the  same  time  we  must 
seek  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviets  a  bal- 
anced, verifiable  reduction  in  strategic  ar- 
maments. These  are  the  two  cornerstones  of 
the  President's  proposaL 

However,  we  should  not  delay  the  modern- 
ization program  in  the  hope  that  a  treaty  on 
nuclear  arms  reduction  will  be  readily 
achieved.  I  believe  that  the  Soviets  will  seri- 
ously negotiate  toward  such  a  treaty  only 
with  our  modernization  program  going  for- 
ward. This  is  testified  to  by  history  where 
the  ABM  treaty  was  negotiated  only  after 
the  Congress  approved  a  limited  deploy- 
ment of  an  ABM  system. 

The  content  of  a  modernization  program 
for  the  land-based  ICBMs— MX  deployment 
as  well  as  the  development  and  deployment 
of  a  new,  small,  single  RV  ICBM— has  been 
well  described  in  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
report.  The  deployment  of  MX  missiles  in 
existing  silos  provides  the  counterforce  ca- 
pability to  attack  hard-targets.  If  there  is 
success  in  the  treaty  negotiations,  this  deci- 
sion can  be  reviewed  to  limit  or  lower  the 
number  of  MX  missiles.  An  adjunct  to  ICX 
deployment  in  existing  silos  should  be  an 
on-going  program  to  evaluate  alternative 
basing  modes  such  as  deep-underground 
basing.  However,  given  the  10-year  history 
of  countless  basing  proposals,  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  delay  deployment  any  longer  in 
hope  of  finding  a  better  solution.  The  trade- 
offs among  such  factors  as  cost,  environ- 
ment, land-use,  security  and  survivability 
will  make  it  difficult  to  find  an  ideal  basing 
mode.  While  full  survivability  is  not  possible 
in  existing  silos,  MX  deployment  in  them 
wUl  complicate  the  Soviet  planners  problem 
by  reinforcing  the  land-based  leg  of  the 
triad  and  thus  increasing  the  siu^vabillty 
of  the  other  two  legs  of  the  triad. 

There  are  those  who  advocate  the  further 
upgrading  of  the  Minuteman  in  force 
rather  than  deploying  the  MX.  This  propos- 
al would  cost  about  60  percent  of  the  MX 
deployment  cost  with  several  negative  as- 
pects. The  MX  would  still  have  a  better 
hard-target  kill  capability  due  to  an  im- 
proved warhead  design  with  potentially  a 
higher  srield.  The  range  of  the  Minuteman 
ni  would  be  further  reduced  and  the  MIRV 
footprint  would  be  affected.  The  accuracy 
might  not  be  as  good  as  the  MX  since  it  is 
an  adaptation  rather  than  a  fully  Integrated 
design.  Also,  it  might  not  be  available  until 
2  years  after  the  MX  deployment. 

A  program  for  development  of  a  small 
ICBM.  which  could  be  mobUe,  for  deploy- 
ment in  the  1990's  should  be  vigorously  pur- 
sued. While  there  are  many  technical  ques- 
tions to  be  answered,  it  offers  the  clear  pos- 
sibility of  nullifying  the  accuracy  of  the 
Soviet  missiles,  by  Increasing  the  positional 


uncertainty  of  the  target.  This  would  great- 
ly complicate  the  Soviet  planners  task  and 
further  strengthen  the  land-based  ICBM 
force.  The  small,  single  warhead  ICBM 
would  contribute  to  nuclear  arms  reduction 
by  allowing  us  to  eliminate  over  time  the 
multiple  warhead  missiles. 

I  think  it  Important,  however,  to  point  out 
that  there  will  undoubtedly  be  opposition  to 
the  deployment  of  the  so-called  Midgetman 
missile  from  many  of  the  same  groups  op- 
posing the  MX. 

Issues  of  arms  reduction,  verification,  en- 
vironmental effects,  possible  use  of  non- 
Federal  land  on  alerts,  cost  due  to  its  man- 
power intensive  nature,  and  command  and 
control  must  aU  be  resolved. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  want  to  wait  for 
the  next  generation  of  technology  believing 
that  it  will  be  available  on  schedule,  on  cost, 
and  will  be  more  acceptable  than  the  cur- 
rent system.  That  approach  may  be  accepta- 
ble in  coal  gasification  technology  or  auto- 
motive developments,  but  it  is  not  prudent 
in  planning  and  maintaining  our  National 
defense. 

We  must  meet  the  growing  threat  by 
pressing  forward  and  showing  a  national 
will  to  do  what  is  necessary  until  such  time 
as  treaty  negotiations  are  successfully  con- 
cluded. A  decision  not  to  deploy  the  MX 
missile  would,  in  effect,  be  a  unilateral 
freeze  of  our  land-based  deterrent.  It  would 
increase  the  vulnerability  of  our  strategic 
bomlier  force  and  put  unacceptable  depend- 
ence on  our  sea-based  strategic  forces. 

I  encourage  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  other 
Members  of  this  Committee  to  study  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  report.  If  you  do.  I 
l)elieve  you  will  come  to  share  my  view  that 
deployment  of  the  MX  in  existing  silos 
would  be  an  important  addition  to  our  stra- 
tegic deterrent  capability. 


STATE  OP  MAINE  PETITIONS 
CONGRESS  ON  ACID  RAIN  RE- 
DUCTIONS 

Mr.  BilTCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  legislature  of  the  State 
of  Maine  I  submit  a  joint  resolution 
memorializing  this  Congress  to  take 
immediate  action  to  curtail  the  pollu- 
tion which  contributes  to  the  acid  rain 
and  snow  affecting  Maine  and  the 
entire  Northeastern  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  Biaine  State  Legislature  and  the 
people  of  Maine  have  waited  for  years 
for  the  National  Government  to  take 
action  which  is  beyond  the  power  of 
the  State  itself  to  take.  That  action  is 
to  require  the  reduction  of  emissions 
into  the  atmosphere  which  create  acid 
precipitation  which  originate  beyond 
the  State's  borders. 

The  Maine  Legislature  notes,  in  its 
petition,  that  the  economic  costs  of 
acid  rain  are  potentially  disastrous: 
Fully  43  percent  of  the  value  of  all 
products  produced  by  Maine  derives 
from  the  forestry  industry.  That  eco- 
nomic foimdation  is  directly  threat- 
ened when  acidity  in  the  rainfall  re- 
tards tree  growth. 

More  importantly,  the  petition 
serves  as  a  reminder  that  our  Nation 
and  Canada  "share  a  common  steward- 
ship of  the  resources,  flora  and  fauna 
of  one  of  the  richest  land  masses  in 


the  world  for  the  benefit  of  future 
generations."  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
remember  that  fundamental  reality  as 
the  Senate  turns  to  consideration  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  later  this  year. 

The  elected  representatives  of 
Maine's  people  are  asking  that  we.  the 
National  Legislature,  acknowledge 
their  concerns  and  act  on  them.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  heed  their  request. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  resolution  be  printed 
In  the  Rbcobd  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joiirr  Rksolution  Mxmoriauzihg  thi  97th 
COHGRXSS  or  THK  UmTKD  Statks  To  Takk 
AcnoM  To  Addrkss  thi  Problems  Poskd 

BT  Acn>  PRXCIPITATIOIf 

We.  your  Memorialists,  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Maine  in  the  First  Regular  Session  of  the 
One  Himdred  and  Eleventh  Legislature, 
now  assembled,  most  respectfully  present 
and  petition  the  members  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  of  America,  as 
follows: 

Whereas,  hundreds  of  lakes  in  the  north- 
eastern United  States  and  eastern  Canada 
are  devoid  of  animal  and  plant  life  due  to 
the  effects  of  acidic  precipitation,  so-called 
acid  rain;  and 

Whereas,  the  same  acid  rain  continues  to 
pose  a  similar  threat  to  the  lakes  and  rivers 
and  animal  and  plant  life  of  this  region;  and 

Whereas,  in  Maine  the  acidity  in  some  of 
our  lakes  has  increased  eightfold  in  the  last 
40  years;  and 

Whereas,  acid  rain  poses  an  enormous  eco- 
nomic burden  on  those  regions  it  affects 
producing  an  estimated  cost  of  $250  million 
In  damages  annually  to  lakes  and  rivers  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River;  and 

Whereas,  the  effects  of  acid  rain  are  not 
limited  to  aquatic  resources,  but  also  seri- 
ously affect  local  flora;  and 

Whereas,  90%  of  Maine  is  forested  and 
30%  of  all  of  its  manufacturing  jobs  are  in 
forest  related  industries  which  produce 
more  than  $2.5  billion  worth  of  products,  or 
43%  of  the  value  of  all  products  produced  in 
this  State;  and 

Whereas,  the  potential  loss  to  Maine's 
economy  posed  by  the  effects  of  acid  rain  is 
enormous;  and 

Whereas,  in  a  more  general  and  yet  more 
important  regard  the  United  States  and 
Canada  share  a  common  stewardship  of  the 
resources,  flora  and  fauna  of  one  of  the 
richest  land  masses  in  the  world  for  the  ben- 
efit of  future  generations  which  is  being 
continually  endangered  by  the  effects  of 
acid  rain  to  the  detriment  of  these  future 
generations  and  in  derogation  of  our  stew- 
ardship res|x>nsibilities;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  response  to  this 
problem  has  succeeded  only  in  causing  a  se- 
rious strain  on  our  relationship  with  our  Ca- 
nadian neighbors;  and 

Whereas,  more  responsible  and  responsive 
actions  on  the  part  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment are  required  now  to  eliminate  this 
problem  before  the  damage  done  is  totally 
Irreversible:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  That  We.  your  Memorialists,  re- 
spectfully urge  and  request  that  the  97th 
United  States  Congress  take  prompt  action 
to  make  significant  reductions  in  sulfur  di- 
oxide emissions  in  the  31-state  region  east 


of  or  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  River;  and 
be  It  further 

JtesdMcL-  That  a  duly  authenticated  copy 
of  this  memorial  be  immediately  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  to 
each  member  of  Congress  from  this  State. 


EMPLOYEE  STOCK  OWNERSHIP— 
A  NEW  APPROACH  TO  PRO- 
DUCnVITY 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
that  many  Members  have  noticed  that 
employee  stock  ownership  is  catching 
on.  The  legislation  that  the  Congress 
has  enacted  over  the  past  10  years  has 
been  successful  in  encouraging  more 
than  5.000  companies  to  share  owner- 
ship with  their  employees. 

Although  we  have  recently  placed 
increased  national  emphasis  on  such 
hard  economic  factors  as  capital  in- 
vestment and  research  and  develop- 
ment, thus  far  we  continue  to  overlook 
the  soft  factors  that  have  such  an  im- 
portant impact  on  productivity— the 
motivation,  commitment,  and  dedica- 
tion of  working  Americans.  Employee 
stock  ownership  provides  a  way  to  link 
these  two  factors  and  to  end  the  costly 
mismatch  between  the  national  goal  of 
improved  productivity  and  our  system 
of  incentives  and  rewards. 

Some  would  have  us  believe  that  our 
sagging  productivity  is  due  to  an  ero- 
sion of  the  work  ethic.  The  evidence, 
however,  is  to  the  contrary.  For  exam- 
ple, a  1980  Gallup  study  for  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  found  that  an 
overwhelming  88  percent  of  working 
Americans  feel  that  it  is  personally  im- 
portant to  them  to  work  hard  and  to 
do  their  best  on  the  job. 

Other  surveys  reveal  similar  find- 
ings. In  1977,  for  example,  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan's Survey  Research  Center  foimd 
that  75  percent  of  Americans  would 
prefer  to  go  on  working  even  tf  they 
could  live  comfortably  without  work- 
ing for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Seven 
years  earlier,  only  67  percent  of  those 
surveyed  expressed  the  same  attitude, 
indicating  that  Americans'  commit- 
ment to  the  value  of  work  is  growing. 

Other  studies  indicate  that  not  only 
are  Americans  committed  to  work, 
they  also  have  a  great  deal  of  control 
over  how  hard  they  work  and  over  the 
quality  of  the  work  performed.  In 
1982,  a  pilot  study  for  the  Public 
Agenda  Foundation  explored  aspects 
of  the  unwritten  work  contract— the 
assumptions  that  each  individual 
makes  about  what  he  or  she  will  give 
to  the  Job  and  what  is  expected  in 
return. 

Of  those  surveyed,  78  percent  alined 
themselves  with  the  statement,  "I 
have  an  inner  need  to  do  the  very  best 
Job  I  can  regardless  of  pay."  Only  7 
percent  thought  of  work  as  simply  a 
business  transaction  whereby  one  reg- 


ulates effort  according  to  the  size  of 
the  paycheck. 

This  study  also  found  that  a  huge 
majority— 82  percent— felt  that  they 
had  some  control  over  the  effort  they 
gave  to  their  Job,  and  an  even  greater 
majority— 88  percent— responded  that 
they  had  control  over  the  quality  of 
the  work  they  performed.  Too  few  pol- 
icymakers realize  just  how  much  con- 
trol working  Americans  have  over 
whether  they  will  meet  only  the  mini- 
mum requirements  of  the  Job  or 
whether  they  will  contribute  that 
extra  effort  that  makes  the  difference 
between  mere  adequacy  and  competi- 
tive excellence. 

When  the  Public  Agenda  study 
asked  whether  those  surveyed  were 
using  this  freedom  of  choice  to  fulfill 
their  "inner  need  to  do  the  very  best 
Job"  they  can.  only  16  percent  said 
that  they  were.  The  rest  indicated 
that  they  could  improve  their  effec- 
tiveness, and  many  claimed  that  they 
could  be  twice  as  effective. 

Why  are  not  they  being  more  effec- 
tive? One  clue  is  found  in  the  1980 
Gallup  study  which  asked  workers 
who  they  thought  would  benefit  from 
improvements  in  their  productivity. 
Only  9  percent  felt  that  they,  the 
workers,  would.  Most  assumed  that 
the  beneficiaries  would  be  others- 
consumers  or  stockholders  or  manage- 
ment. This  finding  conforms  with  the 
results  of  a  Tankelovich,  Skelly,  and 
White  study  several  years  ago  which 
found  that  a  majority  of  college  stu- 
dents no  longer  believe  that  working 
hard  pays  off. 

Similar  findings  stem  from  a  1981 
Harris  survey  for  Sentry  Insurance 
which  revealed  that  73  percent  of 
working  Americans  believe  that  "the 
motivation  to  work  hard  is  not  as 
strong  today  as  it  was  a  decade  ago," 
and  78  percent  feel  that  "people  take 
less  pride  in  their  work  than  they  did 
10  years  ago." 

Some  have  argued  that  such  find- 
ings are  proof  that  the  work  ethic  is 
eroding.  I  disagree.  The  evidence  indi- 
cates that  the  work  ethic  is  strong  and 
growing  stronger.  I  think  it  signifies 
something  more  troubling;  it  signifies 
that  more  and  more  people  are  doubt- 
ing that  hard  work  will  bring  the  per- 
sonal rewards  that  they  have  a  right 
to  expect.  The  problem.  I  believe,  lies 
in  our  management  systems  and  in  our 
flawed  reward  system,  both  psycholog- 
ical and  financial  that  now  dominates 
the  American  workplace. 

For  example,  when  Gallup's  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  study  asked  people 
whether  they  would  work  harder  and 
do  a  better  job  if  they  were  involved  in 
decisions  relating  to  their  work,  an 
overwhelming  84  percent  said  that 
they  would.  Similarly,  psychologist 
Raymond  Katzell  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity reviewed  103  experiments  de- 
signed to  test  whether  an  improved  in- 
centive system,  including  both  money 


and  greater  control  over  one's  work, 
would  lead  to  higher  individual  pro- 
ductivity. It  did  in  85  of  the  experi- 
ments. 

The  growing  appreciation  of  the 
benefits  available  through  participa- 
tive styles  of  management  is  well  re- 
flected in  a  1982  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change survey  of  management's  atti- 
tude toward  participative  manage- 
ment. Eighty-two  percent  of  those  sur- 
veyed in  corporations  with  500  or  more 
employees  considered  participative 
management  to  be  a  promising  new 
approach— versus  only  3  percent  who 
considered  it  a  fad  destined  to  disap- 
pear. 

Similarly,  a  new  McKlnsey  &  Co. 
study  commissioned  by  the  American 
Business  Conference,  found  a  strong 
link  between  more  participative  man- 
agement methods  and  increased  prof- 
its and  productivity.  This  study  of 
midsized  growth  companies— those 
with  $25  million  to  $1  billion  in  annual 
sales — reveals  that  reliance  on  such 
management  approaches  has  become  a 
chief  characteristic  of  highly  success- 
ful firms. 

Within  the  American  work  force  is  a 
large  reservoir  of  potential  for  im- 
proved performance  and  increased 
productivity.  Americans  appear  to  be 
willing  to  work  harder  and  to  work 
smarter  in  order  to  ttun  out  a  higher 
quality  service  or  product.  Indeed, 
their  self-esteem  demands  that  they 
do  no  less.  The  problem  facing  U.S. 
policymakers  is  how  to  tap  that  pro- 
ductive potential. 

In  a  recently  released  report  on  the 
Nation's  long-term  productivity  prob- 
lems, the  Committee  for  Eknnomic  De- 
velopment concludes  that  no  single  ap- 
proach to  boosting  productivity  will 
work  for  every  firm  or  industry.  Con- 
sequently, this  public  policy  group 
suggests  that  businesses  adopt  a  set  of 
guiding  principles  to  increase  produc- 
tivity growth  rates.  Each  of  the  guide- 
lines suggests  the  potential  impact  of 
policies  and  programs  supportive  of 
employee  stock  ownership. 

These  guidelines  include: 

First.  Making  increases  in  productiv- 
ity a  central  goal  of  long-range  busi-' 
ness  strategy,  alongside  such  key  ob- 
jectives as  improved  profits,  stock- 
price  appreciation  and  increased 
market  shares. 

Second.  Establishing  a  portfolio  of 
policies  to  achieve  productivity  gains. 

Third.  ESicouraging  entrepreneur- 
ship,  risk-taking  and  constructive  criti- 
cism at  every  level  of  the  organization. 

Fourth.  Offering  real  incentives, 
both  financial  and  nonfinancial.  to 
workers  and  managers  to  cooperate 
with  one  another  and  apply  their 
skills  and  creativity  to  such  long  nm 
objectives  as  productivity  growth^ 

This  report,  prepared  by  the  CED'h 
Research  and  Policy  Committee,  con- 
cludes   that,   due   to    their   decision- 
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making  role,  top  manacement  must 
take  the  lead  In  boosting  productivity 
growth.  For  firms  with  a  unionized 
labor  force,  the  report  concludes  that 
it  is  essential  to  make  the  imlon  an  in- 
tegral part  of  all  productivity  pro- 
grams, which  may  require  a  new  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  both  management 
and  union  leaders. 

Recent  evidence  indicates  that  not 
only  is  there  much  that  should  be 
done  but  also  there  is  much  that  can 
be  done.  For  example,  one  study  dis- 
closed that  from  1957  to  1978  the  per- 
centage of  workers  who  saw  their  Job 
as  a  source  of  personal  fulfillment  de- 
creased from  50  to  25  percent.  Similar- 
ly, the  Survey  Research  Center  at  the 
University  of  Michigan  found  in  a  1977 
survey  that  60  percent  of  the  work 
force  would  prefer  another  Job.  up 
from  44  percent  since  1969.  In  a  1980 
study,  27  percent  reported  that  they 
would  not  buy  the  products  they 
make. 

For  many,  increased  productivity  is 
stiU  regarded  as  a  code  word  for  speed- 
ups  that  benefit  management  and 
stockholders  and  threaten  Jobs  securi- 
ty. Yet  that  need  not  be  the  case.  In 
searching  for  a  more  productive  and  a 
more  fulfilling  way  to  get  things  done, 
perhaps  we  should  take  a  lesson  from 
Pope  John  I>aul  II  who  suggested  in 
the  1981  papal  encyclical,  "On  Human 
Work."  that: 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  ensure  that 
.  .  .  the  human  person  can  preserve  his 
awareness  of  working  "for  himselT'. 

The  evidence  indicates  that  employ- 
ee stock  ownership  has  the  potential 
for  creating  a  work  environment  and  a 
reward  system  that  can  bring  out  the 
best  that  the  American  worker  has  to 
offer. 

The  following  four  studies  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  productive  potential 
that  employee  ownership  has  only  Just 
begun  to  tap: 

In  a  1978  report  prepared  on  con- 
tract to  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment, the  University  of  Michi- 
gan's Survey  Research  Center  found 
in  a  study  of  30  employee  ownership 
companies  that  such  firms  were  1.5 
times  as  profitable  as  comparable 
firms  owned  in  the  more  traditional 
manner.  Employee  ownership  also 
seemed  to  be  associated  with  better  at- 
titudes toward  the  job.  The  impact  of 
this  ownership  effect  increased  with 
the  amount  of  equity  employees 
owned. 

From  a  1979  survey  of  72  ESOP  com- 
panies, the  Employee  Stock  Owner- 
ship Association  of  America  compiled 
a  profile  of  the  average  ESOP  compa- 
ny. The  average  company  had  been  in 
operation  for  24  years  and  had  estal>- 
lished  its  ESOP  3  years  prior  to  the 
survey.  In  that  3-year  period,  the 
ESOP  acquired  an  average  of  20.8  per- 
cent of  the  sponsor  company's  stock. 
Over  that  same  period,  average  profits 


had  increased  15  percent,  employment 
grew  25  percent,  sales  per  employee 
rose  37  percent,  and  total  annual  sales 
Jumped  72  percent. 

In  a  1981  study  of  229  companies  by 
Iowa  Law  School's  Journal  of  Corpora- 
tion Law,  ESOP  companies  showed  an 
annual  average  productivity  increase 
of  0.78  percent  (1975-78)  compared  to 
the  national  average  of  a  0.74  percent 
decline.  In  other  words,  the  ESOP 
companies  appeared  to  be  1.5  percent 
more  productive  than  comparable 
firms.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  this 
ownership  effect  may  have  made  the 
difference  between  positive  growth 
and  economic  decline. 

In  a  1967  survey  of  worker-owned 
plywood  companies  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  output  per  worker  was 
found  to  be  approximately  30  percent 
higher  than  in  comparable  plywood 
companies. 


ROUND-THE-WORLD  SAILOR 
WELCOMED  BY  NEWPORTERS 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
news  of  yet  another  record  breaidng 
sail  that  ended  in  Newport.  R.I.,  with 
appropriate  fanfare. 

Philippe  Jeantot.  a  31-year-old 
Frenchman,  broke  the  world  record 
yesterday  for  the  round-the-world  sin- 
glehanded  sailing  race  when  he  sailed 
into  Newport  waters  as  the  Sim  came 
up  and  the  sea  mists  parted. 

He  sailed  the  27,000-mile  course  to 
victory  in  159  days  and  2  hours,  break- 
ing the  previous  record  of  169  days  set 
by  a  fellow  Frenchman.  Alain  Colas, 
back  in  1973-74. 

Timing,  of  course,  is  an  essential 
skill  in  sailing  and  this  new  world 
champion  displaced  both  precise 
timing  and  a  flair  for  the  dramatic  as 
he  ended  his  long  journey.  He  waited 
for  the  Sim  before  sailing  into  the  wel- 
coming armada  off  Newport's  shores. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Jour- 
nal of  May  10.  1983,  title  "Round-the- 
World  Sailor  Orchestrates  Finish"  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  as  follows: 

[From  the  Providence,  R.I.,  Journal,  May 
10.  1983] 

Rouin>-THK- World  Sailor  Orchestrates 

FlHISH 

(By  Douglas  R.  Ricgs) 
Newport.— PhUippe    Jeantot    did    it    tiis 
way.  He  wanted  to  cross  the  finish  line  in 
style  yesterday,  and  that's  exactly  what  he 
did. 

Early  yesterday,  with  only  50  mUes  of  his 
37,000-mile  course  to  go.  victory  in  the  BOC 
Challenge  round-the-world  singlehanded 
sailing  race  and  a  new  world's  record  so 
close  he  could  taste  the  champagne,  he 
slowed  down  to  wait  for  daylight. 

On  the  three  previous  legs,  he  had  always 
arrived  in  darlcness  and  foul  weather,  he  ex- 
plained later.  He  wanted  the  finish  to  be  dif- 


ferent. He  even  sailed  in  the  wrong  direction 
for  a  time,  waiting  for  the  sun. 

Jeantot  was  coming  into  Newport  159  days 
and  2  hours  after  he  and  16  other  boats  set 
sail  late  last  summer.  He  is  French.  31  yean 
old,  a  professional  diver.  The  record  he 
broke  was  also  French— 169  days  set  back  in 
1973-74  by  Alain  Colas.  Behind  Jeantot, 
nine  boats  still  sailed:  six  have  dropped  out. 

When  daylight  came,  it  did  so  grudgingly, 
hidden  by  a  gauze  of  fog  that  kept  the  20- 
odd  press  and  spectator  boats  huddled 
within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  Brenton 
Tower,  one  end  of  the  finish  line. 

Most  of  their  passengers  hadn't  slept  all 
night,  having  gone  out  on  the  Ixwts  to  greet 
Jeantot  at  his  predicted  arrival  time  of  2 
a.m.  When  the  sailor  radioed  that  he  would 
cross  the  line  between  6  and  7  ajn.,  there 
was  some  good-natured  grumbling. 

As  morning  advanced,  the  fog  grew  thick- 
er, reducing  visibility  to  100  yards  or  less. 
The  boats  wallowed  in  five-foot  swells,  their 
foghorns  honlLing  at  each  other  like  irritat- 
ed geese. 

Then,  at  7:05  a.m.,  the  predicted  wind- 
shift  finally  came,  the  fog  parted  and  Ptii- 
Uppe  Jeantot's  56  foot  cutter.  Credit  Agri- 
cole,  came  bounding  out  of  it  less  ttian  half 
a  mile  away,  like  an  actor  taldng  a  final  cur- 
tain call  after  a  bravura  performance. 

The  grumbling  gave  way  to  cheers,  fol- 
lowed by  a  frantic  Jockeying  for  position  as 
the  fleet  converged  on  Jeantot's  sleek, 
black-and-white  craft,  the  skippers  maneu- 
vering for  favorable  photo  angles,  a  chance 
to  wave  boom  mikes  close  enough  to  pick  up 
the  sailor's  words,  or  just  to  gawk  and  pay 
homage  at  close  range. 

He  crossed  the  finish  line  six  minutes 
later,  waving  and  grlimlng  and  looking  com- 
pletely fit  and  relaxed,  as  if  coming  back 
from  a  Sunday  sail  around  Block  Island. 
The  whole  armada  careened  and  plunged 
full  tilt  toward  Naragansett  Bay,  like  a 
school  of  gigantic  dolphins  in  a  feeding 
frenzy,  led  by  a  Coast  Guard  cutter  spout- 
ing water  high  Into  the  air  from  a  fire  hose. 

Philippe's  mother,  Genevieve  Jeantot,  was 
aboard  the  Viking  King.  She  tried  to  call 
him  on  the  radio:  'Alio.  Phlllppel  Alio,  Phll- 
lippel  Ca  va?"  ( 'How's  it  going?")  There  was 
no  immediate  response,  but  the  answer  was 
obvious:  It  was  going  well. 

"My  son,  he  is  good  skeep-pere,  no?"  she 
asked  a  reporter.  Then  she  waved  and 
snapped  pictures  of  Philippe  as  he  unfurled 
the  French  Tricolor  and  attached  it  to  an 
after  stay. 

Lee  Mortensen,  a  banker  from  Milwaukee, 
was  elated.  He  had  been  attending  a  bank- 
ers' convention  in  Newport  that  ended 
Wednesday.  He  suggested  to  his  wife  that 
they  stay  around  for  the  finish  of  the  race. 
"She  said,  'Oh,  you're  crazy.'  So  I  put  her 
on  the  plane." 

He  hung  around  the  press  headquarters 
until  yesterday,  got  aboard  the  Viking  King 
and  there  he  was.  "I  wouldn't  have  missed  it 
for  the  world,"  he  said.  "It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive that  a  man  could  do  that  all  by  him- 
self. It's  Just  awesome." 

No  less  so  was  Jeantot's  endurance  in  the 
face  of  all  the  media  attention  yesterday. 
After  the  usual  doclcside  champagne 
(French,  of  course)  and  informal  press  con- 
ference, Jeantot  again  entertained  report- 
ers' questions  at  the  Sheraton  Islander 
hotel.  Later  he  left  for  Boston  for  more 
interviews  and  a  television  appearance. 
Then  back  to  Rhode  Island  and  a  flight  to 
New  York  C:ity  for  an  appearance  on  Ted 
Koppel's  "Nightline"  at  an  hour  when  many 
landlubbers  had  called  it  quits  for  the  day. 


As  of  late  last  night  there  are  nine  more 
round-the-world  saOors  out  there.  The  next 
one  expected  to  finish  was  Bertie  Reed  of 
South  Africa,  who  yesterday  afternoon  was 
about  100  miles  from  Newport.  He  was  ex- 
pected to  land  early  today,  possibly  as  early 
as2ajn. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  biU  derit  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  Is  closed. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION— FISCAL  YEAR  1984 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  27)  revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  UJS.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  and  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  VS.  Govenunent  for  the 
fiscal  years  1984, 1985,  and  1986. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  amendment 
numbered  1247. 

Mr.  DOBCEOnci.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  is  on  the  pending  amendment 
by  Mr.  Pryor,  amendment  No.  1247.  is 
that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time  is 
left  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  41  minutes 
remaining,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  38. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  and  ask  that  the 
time  be  charged  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMEITDlIZIfT  MO.  1247 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  funds  for  security 

assistance  programs) 
Mr.   DOMENICI.   Mr.   President,   I 
understand  now  that  we  are  debating 
the  Pryor  amendment  No.  1247.  I  un- 


derstand Senator  Pktok  would  like  to 
discuss  his  amendment  a  little  further. 
I  yield  the  floor  at  this  time. 

Ux.  PRYOR.  Bfr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  my  friend  from 
New  Mexico.  I  once  again  will  outline 
very  briefly  the  intent  of  this  particu- 
lar amendment  and  in  a  very  few  mo- 
ments. Mr.  President.  I  will  try  to  con- 
clude my  statement.  Then  I  would  cer- 
tainly be  happy  to  engage  in  a  collo- 
quy with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  or  any  of  my 
colleagues. 

This  afternoon,  we  will  vote  on  an 
amendment  which  I  offered  yesterday. 
Mr.  President,  this  amendment  re- 
duces the  international  affairs  func- 
tion by  $880  million  in  each  of  the 
next  3  years  with  a  reduction  of  out- 
lays of  $180  million  this  year,  $590  mil- 
lion and  $760  million  in  fiscal  years 
1985  and  1986. 

My  purpose  in  offering  this  amend- 
ment is  so  that  we  can  t>egin  an  ade- 
quate debate,  an  adequate  study,  a 
scrutiny  of  a  program  that  is  absolute- 
ly out  of  control. 

In  his  first  year  in  office,  for  exam- 
ple. President  Reagan  and  our  Govern- 
ment sold  an  alltime  high  of  $21.5  bil- 
lion in  U.S.  arms  around  the  world. 

We  have  become  the  world's  arms 
merchant.  That  total  more  than  dou- 
bles the  total  of  the  previous  year.  We 
provide  45  percent  of  all  arms  to  the 
Third  World. 

Last  year,  the  ratio  of  our  military 
to  developmental  assistance  was  57 
percent  to  43  percent. 

My  amendment  is  simple.  It  is  meant 
to  target  such  authority  assistance 
programs  as  the  military  assistance 
program,  which  provides  grants  to 
allow  foreign  governments  to  buy  U.S. 
equipment;  foreign  military  sales  cred- 
its, forgiven  loans  and  loan  guarantees 
for  the  same  purpose;  intemation^ 
military  education  and  training;  and 
the  economic  support  fund,  grants, 
and  loans  to  our  allies  to  free  up  their 
own  budgets  for  military  expenditures. 

The  security  assistance  programs  in 
the  budget  resolution  total  $4.97  bil- 
lion. My  amendment  would  reduce 
that  total  to  roughly  the  same  level 
that  we  spent  in  fiscal  year  1982.  It 
does  not  obliterate  the  program;  it 
does  not  cut  it  out. 

In  addition  to  this  onbudget  fund- 
ing, I  wish  to  emphasize  that  our  secu- 
rity assistance  program  includes  about 
$4.5  billion  in  budget  loan  guarantees 
which  are  not  affected  by  the  amend- 
ment under  consideration  at  this  time. 

This  year,  the  military  assistance 
program  alone  has  been  increased  by 
$457  million,  and  the  request  for  the 
economic  support  fund  totals  nearly 
$3  biUion,  an  increase  of  $288  miUion 
from  last  year. 

My  amendment  does  not  target  any 
particular  coimtry  or  region.  Yester- 
day, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 


Foreign  Relations  Committee,  Senator 
Percy,  raised  the  issue  that  if  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  had  to  go' 
back  and  relook  at  our  military  assist- 
ance program  abroad,  certain  coun> 
tries  would  be  cut  out  of  the  program 
or  diminished  to  a  large  degree.  My 
amendment  simply  leaves  it  up  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  decide 
where  our  security  interests  really  lie 
and  what  direct  or  indirect  aid  we 
should  give  those  areas. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  with  this 
amendment  we  can  reduce  the  enor- 
mous escalation  of  our  military  assist- 
ance abroad  to  a  more  reasonable  level 
and  that  we  can  show,  as  a  nation  and 
as  a  Congress,  a  greater  selectivity  in 
where  we  send  our  money  and  our 
weapons. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  end  of  my 
statement.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.  How  much 
time  remains  on  the  Pryor  amend- 
ment. No.  1247? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  23  min- 
utes. The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
36  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMEanci.  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  say  on  the  subject. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Arlumsas  if 
he  would  have  an  objection  at  this 
point  to  our  temporarily  setting  aside 
the  Pryor  amendment  and  proceeding 
with  a  Melcher  amendment.  We  have 
no  objection  to  proceeding  with  it. 

This  would  not  be  an  agreement  as 
to  when  to  vote  on  the  Pryor  amend- 
ment, but  it  would  simply  set  aside 
that  amendment  so  that  the  Melcher 
amendment  could  be  debated  between 
now  and  noon.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas would  retain  his  time. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  ask  this  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, who  has  been  generous  in 
working  with  us  on  this  particular 
amendment  and  another  amendment  I 
have  pending:  I  assume  that  I  would 
not  lose  or  sacrifice  any  of  my  time 
under  this  arrangement. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  UntU  12  o'clock,  if 
we  get  off  the  Melcher  amendment, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  his 
time.  Otherwise,  he  would  have  5  min- 
utes preceding  the  vote  on  each  of  his 
amendments,  as  provided  in  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement.  I  do  not 
want  to  deny  the  Senator  time  at  this 
point.  If  he  wishes  to  speak  further  on 
this  subject,  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  wonder  whether  this 
might  be  a  workable  solution:  For  the 
piupose  of  answering  any  questions 
about  the  amendment  or  perhaps  even 
a  closing  statement,  if  we  might  take 
more  than  the  5  minutes  allocated;  if 
we  might  arrange  for  15  minutes  to  be 
granted  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  clari- 
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f  jrlng  points,  answerin^r  questions,  or  a 
statement,  before  the  noon  hour. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  would  not 
change  our  5  minutes  preceding;  but. 
rather,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
would  like  at  least  15  minutes  before 
12  o'clock  to  return  to  his  amendment, 
for  further  debate  on  his  side.  I  would 
have  no  objecticm  to  that 

Bflr.  PRTOR.  With  that  understand- 
ing. I  have  no  objection  to  the  Sena- 
tor's request. 

One  further  question:  I  have  an- 
other amendment,  relating  to  a  nucle- 
ar rollback  to  the  1982  level  in  the  pro- 
duction of  nuclear  warheads.  I  am 
wondering  if  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  taking  into  consideration 
the  need  for  some  time  for  me  to  ex- 
plain that  amendment  a  little  further. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  did  not  have  that 
in  mind,  before  noon.  Obviously,  this 
afternoon  we  will  return  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  and  we  wiU 
have  some  votes,  with  5  minutes  inter- 
vening. I  am  certain  that  sometime 
this  afternoon  the  Senator  could  call 
up  his  amendment.  But  I  cannot  agree 
to  that  at  this  point. 

Mr.  PRTOR.  I  do  not  want  to  keep 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana from  moving  forward  with  his 
amendment,  I  wonder  if —with  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana—we might  aUocate  10  minutes 
before  noon  for  me  to  explain  the 
amendment  further,  the  rollback  in 
the  production  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  DOlOancI.  The  Senator  from 
Aiicansas  wants  10  minutes  before 
noon  to  discuss  both  his  pending 
amendments  or  Just  one? 

tSx.  PRYOR.  I  would  like  to  reserve 
about  15  minutes  on  the  arms  sales 
amendment.  I  would  be  willing  now  to 
strike  a  compromise.  If  I  could  have  10 
minutes  on  the  arms  sales  amendment 
and  10  minutes  available  to  me  before 
noon  on  the  nuclear  arms  reduction, 
that  would  be  more  than  satisfactory 
to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  certainly  have  no 
objection  to  that.  Let  us  see  if  we  can 
phrase  that  appropriately.  The  Parlia- 
mentarian can  help  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  pending  Pryor  amend- 
ment be  temporarily  set  aside  so  that 
we  can  permit  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Mklcher)  to 
offer  an  amendment.  Further,  that  if 
we  have  not  disposed  of  the  Melcher 
amendment  by  20  minutes  to  12,  we 
will  set  aside  the  Melcher  amendment 
and  return  to  the  pending  Pryor 
amendment,  at  which  time  Senator 
Prtob  would  use  10  minutes  on  each 
of  his  two  pending  amendments,  prior 
to  13  o'clock.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRTOR.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico.  He 
has  been  very  accommodating. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is 
most  welcome. 

AMXIfDKKirT  RO.  ISSl 

(Purpoae:  Transfer  $100  million  in  budget 

outlays  from  foreisn  aid  to  soil  conaerva- 

Uon  in  1984) 

B^.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment,  which  I  send  to 
the  desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  The  amendment  wlU  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mkl- 
CHZB)  proposes  an  amendment  nimibered 
1352. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


On  page  10,  line  9,  strike 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  $12, 

On  page  10,  line  10,  strike 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  $12, 

On  page  7,  line  6,  strike 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  $18, 

On  page  7.  line  7,  strike 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  $12, 


$12,000,000,000 

200,000.000. 

$12,500,000,000 

800,000,000. 

$18,200,000,000 

000,000,000. 

$12,700,000,000 

600.000.000. 


Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with  because  it  is  very  simple 
to  explain  what  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish with  the  amendment.  It  is  a 
very  positive  amendment.  It  is  very 
easy  to  understand. 

I  propose  in  the  amendment  to  rec- 
ognize the  urgent  need  that  should 
have  our  highest  priority.  That  urgent 
need  of  the  most  highest  priority  in 
this  country  is  the  need  for  further 
work  for  soil  conservation  here  in  the 
United  States. 

The  amendment  recognizes,  first  of 
all.  that  soil  conservation  work  has 
been  set  aside;  Federal  participation  in 
soU  conservation  work  has  been  de- 
creased over  the  past  number  of  years. 

What  the  amendment  does  is  to  add 
$100  million  to  the  budget  for  soil  con- 
servation work. 

The  amendment  also  recognizes  two 
other  factors. 

One  of  them  is  that  the  Federal  defi- 
cit is  so  large  that  the  anticipated 
shortfall  in  revenues  for  this  coming 
fiscal  year  is  of  such  huge  dimensions, 
likely  to  be  close  to  $200  billion  or  per- 
haps even  exceed  $200  billion,  that  it 
is  very  difficult  for  any  one  of  us  as 
Senators  to  recommend  to  the  body 
that  we  increase  that  deficit  by  add- 
ons in  the  budget  for  appropriations 
no  matter  how  desperately  we  need 
them. 

The  second  factor  that  is  taken  into 
consideration  along  this  line  is  the 
fact  that  in  foreign  aid  we  are  looking 
at  a  program  that  has  doubled  in 
actual  appropriations  out  of  the  Treas- 
ury since  1979. 


So  the  amendment  would  transfer 
$100  million  from  function  150.  that  is 
the  foreign  aid  program,  to  the  func- 
tion covering  soU  conservation  work.  I 
do  this  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First  of  all.  the  soil  conservation  pro- 
grams have  either  been  held  at  a 
standstiU  or  have  been  actually  de- 
creased in  Federal  participation  for 
the  past  dozen  years— 12  years  of  lack 
of  attention  to  our  greatest  resource, 
our  soU,  land,  and  water  base  here  in 
the  United  States. 

So  the  need  is  here.  There  is  very 
desperate  need  for  soil  conservation 
work;  and,  as  I  have  Just  said,  in  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation  for  the  past 
several  years  we  have  had  a  rather 
dramatic  increase  in  spending  for 
those. 

Those  programs,  designed  to  assist 
countries  abroad,  are  programs  that  in 
my  Judgment  have  been  increased  too 
rapidly. 

The  budget  for  1984,  like  the  current 
expenditures  that  are  going  on  now  in 
this  fiscal  year,  is  in  excess  of  $12  bil- 
lion—I  repeat  $12  billion— for  foreign 
aid. 

Those  increases  can  be  reduced.  Part 
of  the  foreign  aid  package,  of  course, 
is  the  availability  of  food  supplies 
from  the  United  States.  Public  Law 
480,  for  instance,  that  is  Food  for 
Peace,  is  part  of  the  foreign  aid  pack- 
age. 

When  Food  for  Peace  is  used  in  an 
honest  way  and  food  actually  gets  to 
the  people  of  a  coimtry.  it  is  a  very 
worthwhile  program. 

There  are  instances  when  there  has 
been  fraud,  deception,  and  illegal  ac- 
tivities connected  with  Food  for  Peace 
in  terms  of  actual  distribution  of  the 
food  from  the  governments  that  re- 
ceive it  in  the  foreign  countries  and 
from  time  to  time  we  found  occasion 
when  they  have  abused  the  intent  of 
Food  for  Peace  and  have  actually  sold 
the  food  within  a  country  rather  than 
distributing  it  without  charge  to  meet 
the  nutritional  needs  of  low-income, 
poor,  hungry  people  of  those  coun- 
tries. 

When  that  happens,  of  course.  Food 
for  Peace  is  not  too  effective.  But 
when  properly  and  honestly  handled 
and  the  sacks,  bags,  and  boxes  of 
American  food  products  which  carry 
with  it  a  label  that  says  both  in  Eng- 
lish and  in  the  language  of  the  par- 
ticular foreign  country  that  the  food 
contained  therein  is  a  gift  from  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  the 
people  of  that  particular  country,  and 
it  is  actually  distributed  to  those 
people  who  are  in  need  of  food,  that  is 
a  most  successful  program. 

That  capability  of  having  food  avail- 
able for  distribution  under  Public  Law 
480  depends  upon  the  capability  of  the 
United  States  to  produce  the  food  and 
produce  it  in  quantities  that  allow  us 


to  be  generous  to  our  foreign  neigh- 
bors. 

That,  of  course,  points  out  that  our 
capability  depends  upon  the  soil  that 
we  have,  this  great  land  base  of  the 
United  States,  to  produce  these  com- 
mocUties. 

That  brings  us  back  to  the  need  for 
soil  conservation.  Whether  we  are 
talking  about  the  need  for  soU  conser- 
vation for  ourselves  or  for  our  neigh- 
bors abroad  who  need  American  food, 
we  are  t^^iung  for  a  common  purpose 
and  for  a  common  goal,  and  that  is  re- 
taining the  CMMibillty  of  our  produc- 
tion here,  and  retaining  that  ci4>abil- 
ity  depends  upon  the  basic  soil  conser- 
vation work  that  we  do  here  in  the 
United  States. 

Agronomist  Henry  Ahlgren  in  the 
1948  "Yearbook  of  Agricultiu-e": 

The  sou  comes  first.  It  is  the  tMsis,  the 
foundation  of  farming.  Without  it.  notliing. 
With  good  soil,  good  farming  and  living. 

And  those  words  by  Henry  Ahlgren 
were  true  then,  were  true  before  then, 
were  true  since  then,  and  are  true 
throughout  all  the  future  that  we 
have  here  in  this  vast  and  bountiful 
country  of  oiu^.  Not  only  do  soil  and 
water  resources  undergird  our  remark- 
able agricultural  hidustry  but  agricul- 
ture is  the  foimdation  of  our  total 
economy.  There  absolutely  can  be  no 
higher  priority  than  protecting  and 
conserving  the  very  basis  of  all  of  our 
wealth  here  in  the  United  States  and 
that  is  our  land  base  and  our  water 
base. 

The  current  services  level  for  basic 
Department  of  Agriculture  conserva- 
tion programs  under  the  budget  level 
represent  a  significant  increase  over 
the  budget  figures  offered  in  the  ad- 
ministration's budget.  The  administra- 
tion's budget  was  woefully  lacking  in 
concern  about  soU  conservation. 
Indeed,  if  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice within  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture thought  Congress  would  agree  to 
those  figures,  we  would  have  the  most 
despondent  group  of  career  employees 
in  any  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  the  Soil  Conservation 
people  within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture are  hopeful  that  the  budget 
figure  that  is  allowed  in  the  appropria- 
tions that  follow  as  acts  of  Congress 
will  be  adequate  to  at  least  maintain 
the  level  for  last  year. 

But  remember,  last  year  was  a  re- 
treat from  the  work  that  is  necessary 
for  our  soil  in  this  decade.  That  re- 
treat. I  repeat,  has  been  for  over  a 
dozen  years,  and  the  work  we  are  con- 
templating doing  within  this  budget 
falls  far  short  of  what  we  would  have 
been  satisfied  with  in  the  forties,  fif- 
ties, or  sixties.  That  is  very  much  of  a 
tragedy  for  the  United  States  to  find 
that  we  are  desperately  watching  con- 
servation work  for  land  and  water 
slacken  off  and  slacken  off  over  a 
period  of  time  that  is  truly  harmful  to 
this  great  resource  that  we  have. 


But  even  the  figures  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing here  in  this  budget,  while 
higher  than  administration  recom- 
mendation, still  fall  short  of  what  is 
needed  and  must  be  had.  In  fact,  with 
this  payment-in-kind  program  that  is 
now  implemented  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  need  for  soil  con- 
serration  becomes  even  greater  be- 
cause a  pajrment-in-kind  program— or 
for  short  the  PIK  program— results  in 
the  idling  of  additional  millions  of 
acres  of  cropland  here  in  the  United 
States.  So  it  is  even  more  important, 
in  view  of  the  PIK,  in  view  of  that  pro- 
gram, that  we  have  an  adequate 
budget  provision  for  conservation  pur- 
poses. 

Let  me  stress  this  importance.  A 
payment-in-klnd  program,  or  PIK.  is 
the  most  massive  land  idling  program, 
setting  aside  more  acres,  more  millions 
of  acres,  for  growing  nothing  than  any 
other  program  that  we  have  had  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is 
the  biggest  program  we  have  had  in 
cost.  It  appears  the  first  12  months  of 
the  PIK  program  will  cost  the  Federal 
Treasury  $12  bUlion.  The  payment-in- 
kind  program,  those  payments  to 
farmers  for  agreeing  to  set  aside  land 
and  not  grow  anjrthing  on  that  idled 
land,  are  not  on  budget,  they  are  off 
budget.  But  from  all  the  available  in- 
formation that  I  have  looked  at,  it  will 
likely  cost  the  Federal  Treasury  $12 
billion  for  the  first  12  months  of  the 
PIK  program  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary during  1984— calendar  year  1984— 
and  calendar  year  1985  to  make  the 
funds  within  the  Commodity  (Credit 
Corporation  come  out  to  the  proper 
level.  Although  the  payments  for  PIK 
are  off  budget,  are  pasrments  made  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
individual  farmers,  those  funds  toward 
the  taU  end  of  1984  or  during  1985  will 
have  to  be  replenished  and  at  that 
time  it  will  require  a  like  amount  to  be 
appropriated— a  like  amoimt  which 
has  been  expended  from  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  for  PIK— to  re- 
imburse the  Commodity  Oedit  Corpo- 
ration out  of  the  Federal  Treasury, 
and  I  repeat,  as  far  as  I  can  tell,  it 
looks  like  it  will  be  about  $12  billion 
for  the  first  year  of  PIK. 

Why  would  it  be  important,  with 
idling  these  millions  of  acres  of  crop- 
land under  PIK,  why  would  it  be  more 
important  than  ever  to  have  soil  con- 
servation work  done?  The  reason  is, 
this:  Without  a  crop  cover  that,  for 
the  first  year  of  this  program,  is  not 
likely  to  happen  for  those  idled  acres, 
erosion  is  more  likely  and  with  erosion 
you  lose  topsoil,  and  when  we  lose  top- 
soil  we  lose  the  very  essence  of  the  ca- 
pability of  our  land  to  produce  crops. 

So  we  are  faced  not  only  with  a 
dozen  years  of  lack  of  advancement 
with  soil  conservation  work  but  we  are 
also  faced  with  this  particular  year 
and  each  succeeding  year  that  PIK  is 
in  place  idling  millions  upon  millions 


of  acres  of  cropland.  It  is  more  urgent 
that  we  have  soil  conservation  woi^ 
ongoing  at  a  much  greater  rate,  and 
for  that  reason  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
accept  this  amendment  to  add  the 
$100  million  for  soil  conservation  work 
and  to  substitute  or  reduce  $100  mil- 
lion in  the  foreign  aid  program  to  ac- 
complish that  without  increasing  the 
overall  expenditures  contemplated  in 
this  particular  budget. 

The  current  services  for  conserva-. 
tion  activities  in  particvilar  should  see 
increased  funding  in  the  following 
parts  of  the  soil  conservation  woric  as- 
sisted by  the  Federal  Government.  I 
would  suggest  that  the  amount  for  wa- 
tershed and  flood  prevention  oper- 
ations that  will  be  appropriated  this 
year  be  increased  up  to  $200  million 
from  the  level  which  has  been  pro- 
posed so  far  by  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture and  allowed  for  in  this 
budget.  For  the  Great  Plains  conserva- 
tion program,  it  should  be  increased 
up  to  $50  million.  These  are  areas 
where  the  work  is  badly  needed. 

The  Great  Plains  program  has  been 
a  highly  successful  program  that  was 
enacted  to  attempt  to  avoid  any  repeti- 
tion of  the  drastic  situation  we  had  in . 
the  thirties  where  with  dry  weather 
the  winds  blowing  across  the  prairies 
of  the  Great  Plains  caused  untold 
losses  of  tons— millions  of  tons— of 
topsoil  from  wind  erosion.  We  do  not 
want  that  repeated.  The  Great  Plains 
conservation  program  is  designed  to 
work  against  any  repetition  of  that  sit- 
uation. 

There  is  a  program  called  the  re- 
source conservation  and  development 
program,  and  it  too  should  be  funded 
and  f  imds  appropriated  to  the  level  of 
$50  million. 

For  the  agricultural  conservation 
program,  it  should  lie  at  a  level  of  $220 
million.  I  would  remind  the  Senate 
that  even  if  we  are  at  that  level  we  are 
going  to  buy  less  conservation  than 
what  we  bought  in  the  1960's  and  in 
the  first  2  years  of  the  decade  of  the 
1970's,  when  we  appropriated  approxi- 
mately $160  million  to  $170  million. 
The  toll  of  inflation  since  that  time 
means  that  $220  million  wiU  not  quite 
buy  the  same  amount  of  conservation 
work. 

Vm  the  part  of  the  program  that 
has  to  do  with  the  forestry  incentives, 
I  would  suggest  that  we  should  have 
that  appropriated  at  a  level  of  $13.5 
million  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  and 
for  the  water  bank  program  at  a  level 
of  $10  million. 

Now,  all  of  these  levels  of  expendi- 
tures would  aggregate  an  increase  in 
the  budget  of  a  total  of  $100  million 
over  what  is  carried  in  the  budget  and 
what  is  contemplated  on  being  the  ex- 
penditures to  actually  be  appropriated 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

Let  me  give  you  a  very  brief  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  these  programs. 
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The  watershed  and  flood  prevention 
procram  is  important  not  only  in 
terms  of  what  it  does  but  also  in  terms 
of  impact  on  local  economies.  Many 
local  sponsors  have  already  made  com- 
mitments under  this  program  and  con- 
struction contracts  can  provide  em- 
ploymoit  for  thousands  of  people  in 
the  i»1vate  sector.  That  is  Just  what 
the  doctor  has  ordered  for  the  econo- 
my that  we  have  not.  We  need  the  soil 
conservation  done,  we  need  people  em- 
ployed, we  need  Jobs  available,  and 
these  Jobs  are  scattered  throughout  all 
of  rural  America.  This  program,  as  I 
said,  should  be  funded  at  $200  million 
with  an  impropriate  niunber  of  new 
starts.  Now,  these  starts  are  waiting  in 
line.  People  have  been  lining  up  and 
they  are  ready  to  go.  The  only  thing 
that  holds  them  back  is  the  Depart- 
ment's availability  of  funds. 

I  have  already  spoken  about  the 
need  for  the  Great  Plains  conservation 
program,  but  I  would  like  to  say  some- 
thhig  about  the  resource  conservation 
and  development  program.  This  is  a 
program  that,  from  time  to  time,  the 
various  administration  have  attempted 
to  eliminate  over  the  past  10  years, 
but  it  has  always  had  very  strong  sup- 
port not  Just  in  Congress  but  across 
the  country. 

This  program  has  been  kept  going 
despite  the  fact  that  various  adminis- 
trations have  attempted  to  eliminate 
it.  It  has  been  kept  going  very  simply 
because  it  is  successful.  This  program 
is  truly  a  program  that  builds  the 
grassroots  of  America.  It  has  proved 
Itself  a  vital  catalyst  for  rural  develop- 
ment activities.  I  am  told  that,  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  over  $57  million  from  other 
fimds  was  attracted  to  the  scant 
amount  that  was  appropriated  out  of 
the  Treasury  for  the  RC&D  program. 
In  other  words,  it  has  been  about  a 
ratio  of  10  to  1.  The  resource  conserva- 
tion and  development  program  in 
rural  areas  with  seed  money  from  the 
Federal  Government  has  attracted  $10 
for  every  $1  that  was  invested  on  the 
Federal  side.  That  means  real,  honest 
to  goodness  rural  development  activi- 
ties. 

The  agriculture  conservation  pro- 
gram is  a  very  fine  example  of  where 
the  Federal  Government  puts  out 
some  money  and  they  get  a  bigger 
bang  for  its  buck  because  of  the  cost- 
sharing  requirement. 

Ii^.  President,  the  cost-sharing  re- 
quirements work  something  like  this. 
In  a  local  county,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment makes  available  a  contract  to  a 
landowner  to  do  some  basic  soil  con- 
servation work  or  water  protection 
work.  Those  programs  are  defined  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
county  committee  in  each  county  iden- 
tifies which  ones  fit  their  particular 
area  best  and  allow  those  programs  to 
be  available  to  landowners  who  are 
willing  to  Invest  up  to  about  one-half, 
sometimes  a  little  more  than  half,  of 


the  expenditure  required  to  accom- 
plish the  work. 

This  program  has  been  the  very 
backbone  of  farmer-  and  rancher-di- 
rected conservation  efforts  and  should 
be  expanded  not  reduced.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  the  very  mainstay  of 
soil  conservation  work  throughout  the 
United  States  on  farms  and  ranches.  It 
has  been  highly  successful.  It  has  been 
very  much  a  tragedy  that  its  work  has 
not  been  allowed  to  Increase  and  devel- 
op even  more  than  it  has  over  these 
past  dozen  years  where  it  has  been 
held  in  check  and  in  effect  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  all  this  adds  up  to  a 
sound  program  to  help  assure  us  that 
our  valuable  land  and  water  base  will 
not  be  lost,  that  we  wiU  not  be  losing 
topsoil  from  wind  or  water  erosion, 
that  we  wiU  not  be  aUowing  land  to  de- 
bilitate to  less  productive  capacity,  but 
that  we  will  be  protecting  it  for  the 
present  and  in  the  future. 

All  the  world  recognizes  the  vast 
abimdance  and  the  vast  capabUity  of 
agricultural  production  in  the  United 
States.  We  not  only  lead  the  world  in 
total  productivity  of  agricultural 
goods,  we  do  it  very  easily.  We  produce 
it  very  easily  and  we  produce  it  cost  ef- 
fectively. 

This  marvel  of  the  world  in  agricul- 
tural proficiency  is  something  we 
should  protect  for  this  country  for  the 
future.  It  is  always  cheaper  to  pre- 
serve now  rather  than  to  try  to  rebuild 
later.  And  that  is  very  much  the  case 
with  soil  and  land  and  water. 

This  money  is  needed  very  urgently. 
It  is  needed  very  much  for  fiscal  1984 
so  that  we  can  set  a  pattern  in  1984  for 
a  return  during  the  next  10  years  after 
that  to  a  very  sound,  worthwhile,  good 
program  for  soil  conservation. 

The  amendment  recognizes  that,  to 
do  better  in  meeting  our  needs  here  in 
the  United  States  for  soil  conserva- 
tion, it  is  absolutely  essential  to  do  it 
now. 

The  fact  that  the  money  is  trans- 
ferred out  of  foreign  aid  is  not  a  direct 
loss  to  our  foreign  friends  in  countries 
around  the  world  that  use  American 
food.  It  is  insurance  that  that  food  will 
be  available  also  in  the  future.  So  it  is 
very  much  Justified  that  the  transfer 
be  made  out  of  function  150  in  foreign 
aid  programs  and  put  where  we  need  it 
most,  not  Just  for  the  sake  of  agricul- 
tural producers  in  this  country  but  for 
the  sake  of  all  of  us  that  are  consum- 
ers here  in  the  United  States  and  all 
those  throughout  the  world  who  are 
consimiers  of  UJ5.  foods. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  can 
accept  this  amendment.  I  very  much 
recommend  it  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

I  now  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  first 
let  me  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Montana— and  while  I  am  sure  I  need 
not  say  this,  I  feel  like  I  should— I 
have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  In  terms  of  what 


he  attempts  to  accomplish  in  terms  of 
increased  fimding  for  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service  programs.  I,  too,  have 
been,  from  time  to  time,  concerned 
about  the  adequacy  of  funding  for 
these  programs.  With  reference  to  his 
abiding  concern.  I  commend  him.  But 
I  do  not  think  the  Senate  ought  to 
support  his  amendment. 

Let  me  see  if  I  could  Just  quickly  teU 
the  Senate  why.  I  do  not  intend  to  use 
a  lot  of  time. 

This  program  comes  within  function 
300:  Natural  resources  and  environ- 
ment. It  is  a  large  function,  containing 
many  programs.  The  Budget  Commit- 
tee, in  its  domestic  discretionary 
spending  considerations,  which  are 
crosswalked  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  has  already  increased 
function  300  by  $500  million  in  budget 
authority  above  the  1983  appropriated 
level— prior  to  enactment  of  the  Emer- 
gency Jobs  Act. 

Funding  is  included  for  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  as  part  of  those  as- 
sumptions, none  of  which  are  binding, 
obviously.  The  appropriators  decide 
how  to  allocate  their  crosswalk  alloca- 
tion. 

The  budget  resolution  provides 
funding  for  soil  conservation  programs 
at  the  1983  levels  plus  an  adjustment 
for  inflation,  somewhere  around  3  to  5 
percent. 

In  addition,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  has  spoken  about 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1984  budget 
proposal  to  reduce  agricultural  conser- 
vation programs  by  21  percent  below 
1983.  I  repeat  that  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  did  not  do  that.  We  did 
what  I  have  Just  described.  We  added 
a  half  a  billion  dollars  in  budget  au- 
thority to  the  function.  Our  assump- 
tion is  that  soil  conservation  would  be 
at  what  we  call  the  baseline,  which 
means  the  1983  level  plus  inflation. 

Obviously,  in  almost  any  function  of 
Government,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
situation  where  those  who  feel  strong- 
ly about  a  program  think  that  what- 
ever we  would  do  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion is  not  enough.  In  the  last  8  or  9 
days,  we  have  had.  whether  it  was  edu- 
cation or  whatever,  those  who  feel 
strongly  about  what  is  called  appropri- 
ate prioritizing  in  our  Goverrunent's 
functions.  We  can  always  find  some 
Justification,  and  I  say  that  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word,  for  additional 
money.  But,  frankly,  we  have  been 
very  generous  in  terms  of  function 
300.  natural  resources  and  environ- 
ment. 

I  think  as  attractive  as  the  Senator's 
amendment  is,  the  Senate  should  not 
adopt  it. 

I  would  also  tell  the  Senate  that  the 
Budget  Committee,  as  it  has  in  aU  the 
other  functions,  has  included  the  in- 
crease that  comes  out  of  the  emergen- 
cy jobs  program.  In  this  case,  the  SoU 
Conservation  Service  received  an  addi- 


tional $5  million  in  budget  authority 
for  1983.  That  is  continued  and  carried 
over  In  fiscal  year  1984  and  beyond  in 
terms  of  outlay  levels  in  this  resolu- 
tion. This  is  consistent  with  what  we 
have  done  on  all  of  the  Jobs  bill  In- 
creases that  the  Senate  passed  and  is 
now  law. 

So.  while  I  share  the  concerns  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  I  hope  the 
Senate  imderstands  that  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee,  while  it  Is  not 
made  up  of  Senators  who  might  be 
from  areas  that  have  as  basic  a  con- 
cern about  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice as  the  Senator  from  Montana,  or 
even  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
that  this  function  has  been  treated 
rather  fairly  in  terms  of  a  general  ap- 
proach by  the  Budget  Committee. 
This  was  a  year  to  be  reasonable,  not 
to  dramatically  cut  any  programs,  but 
not  to  let  any  programs  grow  dramati- 
cally unless  we  foimd  that  they  were 
absolutely  and  imequivocally  very 
high  priority  items,  or  imless  we  found 
that  there  had  been  some  dramatic 
change  in  the  situation  in  the  coimtry 
that  would  Justify  it,  as  we  did  in  some 
of  the  Jobs  programs. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  reluctance 
that  I  must  oppose  the  amendment.  It 
is  not  based  upon  my  own  priorities.  I 
might  well  prefer  a  lot  more  money  in 
this  function.  But  I  think  the  broad 
cross  section  of  Senators  on  the 
Budget  Committee  did  a  pretty  good 
Job  when  it  came  to  this  fimction, 
even  though  many  of  them  are  not 
from  the  areas  that  are  directly  affect- 
ed by  soil  conservation  programs. 

Having  said  that.  I  hope  that  we  will 
vote  on  this  amendment  this  after- 
noon, and  perhaps  in  short  order  we 
will  be  able  to  do  something  by  way  of 
imanimous  consent  to  assure  the  Sena- 
tor and  the  Senate  of  an  orderly  and 
timely  vote  on  the  Melcher  amend- 
ment, or  any  matter  related  thereto. 

We  have  about  5  minutes  remaining 
before  Senator  Pryor  regains  the 
floor  and  has  20  minutes  allotted  to 
him  to  discuss  or  answer  questions 
about  his  two  amendments.  I  do  not 
intend  to  use  the  time.  I  wonder  if  my 
good  friend  from  Montana  needs  addi- 
tional time.  If  he  does,  I  will  yield  the 
floor.  If  not,  I  will  use  the  time  in  a 
quorum  call. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. I  do  have  a  few  more  comments 
on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  the 
budget  resolution  that  we  have  before 
us  for  adoption  has  as  its  main  pur- 
pose the  beginning  of  the  setting  of 
priorities  for  the  next  fiscal  year  in 
matters  of  revenue  and  appropria- 
tions. So  the  budget  resolution  is  a 
framework  of  funds  that  are  going  to 
be  available  for  fiscal  1084.  fimds  that 
will  be  gained  by  revenue  and  funds 
that  will  be  appropriated  from  the 


Treasury  for  expenditure,  and  also 
sets  the  limit  of  the  anticipated  defi- 
cit, which  is  sadly  the  case  this  year, 
and  which  is  sadly  the  case  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  of  1984. 

But  what  we  are  engaged  in  in  this 
debate  on  the  budget  resolution  Is  es- 
tablishing where  we  think  the  highest 
priorities  are  for  expenditure  of  the 
funds  that  are  available.  I  repeat, 
there  is  no  higher  priority  In  the 
budget  than  for  the  work  necessary 
for  soil  conservation. 

ISi.  President.  I  think  it  is  worth  de- 
bating whether  or  not  the  level  that 
had  been  appropriated  last  year,  for 
this  current  fiscal  year,  and  which 
would  be  anticipated  to  be  appropri- 
ated in  the  next  fiscal  year  for  foreign 
aid  is  excessive.  In  my  Judgment,  it  is 
excessive  in  terms  of  what  is  needed 
for  our  other  needs. 

I  believe  that  if  the  budget  resolu- 
tion is  to  be  a  meaningful  document 
we  should  face  up  to  some  of  these  pri- 
orities and  begin  to  make  the  prelimi- 
nary decisions.  That  is  why  I  ask  the 
Senate  in  this  instance  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary decision  in  this  budget  resolu- 
tion that  we  need  for  money  for  soU 
conservation  work  here  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  we  should  appropriate 
less  for  foreigh  aid  programs. 

I  do  so  not  without  concern  for  help- 
ing people  abroad.  I  do  so  because  it  is 
necessary  if  we  are  going  to  continue 
this  charity  through  the  foreign  aid 
programs  to  help  our  neighbors 
abroad  we  have  to  first  of  all  have  the 
capability  of  doing  it.  I  am  not  exag- 
gerating the  seriousness  of  more  soil 
conservation  work  here  in  the  United 
States.  I  cannot  exaggerate  that.  We 
cannot  emphasize  it  enough.  We  have 
fallen  behind.  We  have  graver  needs 
now  than  we  had  a  dozen  years  ago 
and  it  is  time  that  we  set  the  stage  for 
a  recovery  in  the  soil  conservation 
work. 

I  ask  the  Senate  for  a  positive  deci- 
sion on  this  amendment.  It  is  more  im- 
portant to  have  the  needed  funds  for 
soil  conservation  work  here  in  the 
United  States,  or  is  it  more  important 
to  have  $100  million  for  foreign  aid 
programs? 

I  ask  the  Senate  to  consider  our  pri- 
orities. I  ask  the  Senate  to  make  that 
decision  in  its  treatment  of  this 
amendment.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider it  very  serioiisly  and  to  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

AMDfDIIEMT  NO.  1346 

(Puipose:  To  cut  funds  for  nuclear  warhead 
production) 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  agreement,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  a  few  moments  this  morning  to 
discuss  finally  the  amendment.  I  un- 
derstand the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  wishes  to  make  a  request? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Ui.  PRTOR.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOBOanCI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  roll- 
call  in  relation  to  the  Melcher  amend- 
ment No.  1252  occur  in  sequence  fol- 
lowing the  vote  on  the  Pryor  amend- 
ment No.  1247. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  5  minutes  of  debate 
prior  to  the  vote  to  be  equally  divided 
in  relation  to  the  Melcher  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  personally 
intend  to  object,  but  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  Mr.  Melcher  that  the  re- 
quest as  stated  will  permit  a  tabling 
motion.  E^^en  without  the  request,  any 
Senator  could  move  to  table,  so  that  is 
nothing  new.  I  Just  wanted  to  call  that 
to  the  Senator's  attention.  I  have  no 
objection.    

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  chairman 
yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection,  either,  because  that 
could  be  done  by  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  unanimous-consent 
request  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  agreed  to. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, during  the  consideration  of  the 
budget  resolution,  I  introduced  an 
amendment  that  would  roll  back  the 
production  of  nuclear  weaiK>ns  to  the 
fiscal  year  1982  level,  thus  reducing 
the  atomic  energy  defense  activities 
spending  by  some  $2  billion.  The  re- 
duction that  I  am  asking  for  in  this 
amendment  comes  from  the  budget  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  not 
from  the  Department  of  Defense. 

As  we  aU  know  in  this  body,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  formed 
roughly  in  1945,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  correctly,  ultimately  became  the 
Department  of  Energy  and  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  is  in  charge  of  nu- 
clear warhead  production.  The  cost  of 
the  nuclear  warhead  program  in  our 
country  has  risen  from  $1.2  billion  in 
1975  to  a  proposed  $6.7  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  By  fiscal  year  1987,  it 
will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  $8  bil- 
lion. This  represents  a  growth  during 
this  period  of  time  of  638  percent. 
Holding  the  cost  of  nuclear  weapon 
production  activities  at  the  level  pro- 
posed by  the  amendment  I  am  pre- , 
senting  would  represent,  I  think,  a 
prudent  decision  by  this  Congress.  It 
would  show  an  interest  in  arms  con- 
trol. It  would  show  a  concern  about 
potential  nuclear  accidents.  It  would 
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show  a  sensitivity  to  the  magnitude,  I 
think,  of  the  present  budget  deficit 

Mr.  President,  once  again.  I  wish  to 
reiterate,  this  is  not  a  nuclear  freeze 
proposal.  It  is  a  rollback  to  the  fiscal 
year  1982  funds,  which  would  save  ap- 
proximately $2  billion. 

Bfy  concern  rests  simply  with  the 
rate  of  escalation  at  which  we  are 
building  these  warheads  today.  I  only 
seek  to  slow  the  rate  of  production 
and  to  slow  the  escalation  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

From  1945  to  1948.  we  went  from  a 
nuclear  warhead  stockpile  that  con- 
sisted of  2  nuclear  warheads  to  50  nu- 
clear warheads.  Our  present  stockpile 
now  numbers  tens  of  thousands  of  nu- 
clear warheads  and  represents  over 
16.000  megatons  of  destructive  power. 

We  have  seen.  Mr.  President,  an  es- 
calation in  this  program  for  many, 
many  reasons— of  course,  the  fear  of 
the  Soviets  and  their  production  of 
nuclear  warheads.  I  think  the  issue 
that  we  must  concern  ourselves  with  is 
how  much  is  enough?  How  many  war- 
heads do  we  need?  What  kind  of  nucle- 
ar activity  and  warhead  production 
must  we  pursue  in  the  near  future? 

I  would  also  like  to  stress,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  my  amendment  in  no  way 
line-items  any  type  or  any  particular 
type  of  nuclear  warhead  program  or 
nuclear  warhead  item.  This  question, 
if  this  $2  billion  rollback  could  be 
achieved,  would  be  left  up  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  the  Congress. 

I  think.  Mr.  President,  also,  that  on 
this  amendment  there  was  an  objec- 
tion raised  yesterday  that  the  budget 
resolution  is  no  place  to  debate  an 
issue  of  this  sort.  I  take  the  contrary 
position.  Mr.  President,  by  saying  that 
this  amendment,  this  attempt  to  guide 
our  colleagues  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  has  an  appropriate 
place  in  the  budget  resolution  process. 
It  is  one  of  the  three  times  when  we 
shall  have  the  opportunity  of  discuss- 
ing this  and  other  issues  like  this  in 
the  legislative  process. 

One,  of  course,  is  at  present  with  the 
budget  resolution;  the  second  would  be 
during  the  authorization  procedure, 
and  finally,  the  appropriations  proce- 
dure. We  all  know  that  we  have 
funded  the  necessary  functions  of  our 
Government  for  the  last  two  decades 
by  the  process  known  as  continuing 
resolutions.  During  that  time,  when 
we  involve  ourselves  in  the  continuing 
resolution  processes,  all  of  us  in  this 
body  know,  Mr.  President,  that  we  do 
not  have  the  time  nor  the  opportunity 
to  discuss  these  Issues  of  real  and  sig- 
nificant magnitude.  Therefore,  I  am 
simply  asking  that  we  reduce  by  $2  bU- 
lion  the  budget  function  under  which 
nuclear  warheads  are  produced  and 
manufactured  by  the  Department  of 
Energy. 


Mr.  President,  on  this  particular 
amendment  at  this  time,  I  have  no  fur- 
ther remarks.  I  wish  to  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  and— I  do  not  see 
either  of  the  managers  at  this  time.  I 
do  see  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Warmcr),  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  He  may  want  to  add  a  few 
comments.  '^ 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  amendment,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  2  minutes  and  15  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  would  like  to  reserve 
at  least  30  seconds.  I  yield  the  floor  for 
the  moment. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  what 
his  time  constraints  are? 

Mr.  DOBCENICI.  We  have  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  from 
now  until  12  noon,  the  time  belongs  to 
Senator  Pryor  for  whatever  debate  he 
desires.  

Mr.  WARNER.  Would  the  Senator 
provide  3  or  4  minutes  to  me  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  cannot,  Mr.  I*resi- 
dent.  It  all  belongs  to  Senator  Prtor 
until  12  noori; 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  shall  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  proposal  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  he  is  putting  before  the 
Senate  an  amendment  by  which  he 
will  cut  $2  billion  from  the  1984 
budget  for  the  defense  program  han- 
dled by  the  Department  of  Energy. 

Mr.  President,  I  regret  that  we  did 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
this  heretofore,  but  I  should  like  to  in- 
dicate briefly  the  following  points  in 
opposition:  First,  our  inventory  of  nu- 
clear weapons  today,  the  so-called  nu- 
clear stockpile,  is  substantially  less  in 
total  numbers  than  it  was  in  1970.  De- 
spite the  rhetoric  that  we  so  often 
hear  about  building  thousands  of  nu- 
clear warheads  and  simply  adding 
them  to  our  stockpile,  the  facts  are 
that  for  the  past  10  years,  for  every 
new  weapon  that  we  have  built,  we 
have  dismantled  nearly  two  older 
weapons  that  had  previously  been  in 
the  stockpile.  Even  today,  every  time 
we  build  a  new  warhead,  an  old  war- 
head is  destroyed. 

Second,  I  am  not  certain  where  Sen- 
ator Prtor  got  his  figures  on  the 
stockpile  yield,  but  I  respectfully 
submit  that  his  figures  are  inaccurate. 
According  to  the  information  provided 
to  me  by  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  corroborated  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  the  total  yield  of  our 
stockpile  today  is  only  one-third  of  the 
yield  that  existed  in  the  late  1960's. 
Increases  in  accuracy  and  other  tar- 
geting data  have  permitted  us  to 
refine  the  newer  systems  so  that  we  do 


not  need  the  weapons  of  large  yield 
that  were  in  our  stockpile  in  the 
1960's. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  expired. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  glad  to  acconunodate  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  if  we  can  do  it  in  this 
fashion:  I  propose  yielding  4  minutes 
on  the  time  I  have  remaining,  which  Is 
10  minutes,  on  the  second  amendment 
I  have.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  that 
time  to  Senator  Warner,  to  be  taken 
from  my  time  on  the  amendment  deal- 
ing with  arms  sales. 

Mr.  DOBOOncI.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield  30  seconds,  I  point  out  that  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  reads 
that  there  will  be  2^  minutes  on  each 
side  prior  to  disposition  of  the  Pryor 
amendment  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  is  interested.  We  would 
welcome  the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  We  have  argued  against 
that  amendment,  and  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  move  to  table  it,  and  I  will 
yield  the  Senator  2Vi  minutes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas is  mistaken  about  what  pro- 
grams are  in  that  portion  of  the 
Energy  Department  budget  that  goes 
for  national  defense.  Let  me  briefly 
summarize: 

First,  we  have  the  nuclear  naval  re- 
actor program  begim  years  ago  by  Ad- 
miral Rickover.  This  program  develops 
the  nuclear  powerplants  that  go  into 
our  naval  vessels.  Would  the  Senator 
propose  that  we  cut  out  this  program? 

Second,  there  is  a  program  for  safe- 
guard and  security  at  our  nuclear  in- 
stallations around  the  country.  Per- 
haps the  Senator  is  suggesting  that  we 
should  forgo  these  efforts  to  protect 
our  facilities  against  the  international 
terrorist  threat? 

Third,  there  is  a  program  involving 
international  intelligence  concerning 
nuclear  arms  and  nuclear  prolifera- 
tion. It  is  this  program  that  provides 
the  funds  for  the  monitoring  of  prolif- 
eration issues  and  the  participation  in 
ongoing  negotiations  involving  the  use 
of  nuclear  power  with  other  nations. 
Does  the  Senator  suggest  that  we 
should  cancel  this  effort? 

Fourth,  there  is  a  program  to 
manage  the  current  inventory  of  de- 
fense nuclear  waste.  For  the  first  time, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  this  adminis- 
tration, we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
solving  the  long-term  issue  of  how  to 
handle  defense  nuclear  waste.  We 
have  a  pilot  geologic  repository  under 
construction  in  New  Mexico;  we  have  a 
facility  imder  construction  in  South 
Carolina  to  solidify  the  liquid  nuclear 
waste  now  stored  in  expensive  under- 
ground tanks;  we  have  a  coherent  pro- 
gram to  take  care  of  the  nuclear  waste 
issue  once  and  for  all.  Does  the  Sena- 


tor suggest  that  we  terminate  this  pro- 
gram in  midstream? 

Fifth,  we  have  a  research  and  devel- 
opment program  that  looks  at  new 
warhead  concepts,  but  this  research 
and  development  program  also  has  sig- 
nificant payoffs  in  other  areas  of 
energy  research  and  they  support  our 
arms  control  and  nuclear  nonprolif  era- 
tion  initiatives  with  the  foremost  sci- 
entific expertise  that  exists  in  the 
United  States.  Is  the  Senator  suggest- 
ing that  we  ought  to  close  Los  Alamos 
Laboratory? 

Sixth,  there  is  a  testing  program  de- 
signed hi  part  to  prove  that  the  weap- 
ons in  our  nuclear  stockpile  work.  This 
proof  testing  of  nuclear  warheads  is  an 
integral  component  of  the  nuclear  de- 
terrent—the Soviets  must  know  that 
the  weapons  in  our  stockpile  will  work 
if  necessary.  The  testing  program  also 
contributes  to  the  understanding  that 
nuclear  physics  that  has  application  in 
not  only  the  weapons  business,  but  in 
commercial  power,  in  nuclear  medi- 
cine, and  so  forth.  Perhaps  the  Sena- 
tor would  like  to  see  us  have  a  unilat- 
eral nuclear  test  ban;  and 

Finally,  there  is  the  program  to 
produce  nuclear  warheads  and  to 
retire  existing  warheads.  If  the  Sena- 
tor's cuts  were  made  in  this  program, 
the  result  would  cancel  the  moderniza- 
tion program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
actual  request  for  the  DOE  authoriza- 
tion budget  pending  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DEPARTMENT  Of  ENERGY,  FISCAL  YEAR  1984  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  REQUEST,  SUMMARY  OF  ESTIMATES  BY 
APPROPRIATION  BY  MAJOR  ACTlVnY,  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
DEFENSE  ACTIVITIES 

[Biripl  aittanty  n  ttnuaids  ol  datan] 
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Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  further  comments  on  this  amend- 
ment. What  remaining  time  do  I  have 
on  the  amendment  relative  to  arms 
sales?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  has  expired.  Nine  minutes  remain 
on  the  second  amendment. 


Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  with  re- 
spect to  the  second  amendment.  I  did 
speak  at  some  length  yesterday  rela- 
tive to  the  arms  sales  we  are  involved 
with  abroad,  the  military  assistance 
we  are  giving  aU  over  the  world,  which 
amounted  to  $21.5  billion  last  year. 

My  amendment  simply  would  take 
i4>proximately  $880  million  from  the 
program  in  fiscal  year  1984.  When  we 
talk  about  outlays  that  would  result 
from  that  cut  of  $880  million,  we  are 
not  talking  about  a  significant  amount 
of  arms  that  would  not  be  selling.  In 
fact,  my  amendment  is  a  most  modest 
and  most  meager  amendment.  My 
amendment  simply  attempts  to  do 
something  about  the  escalation  rate  of 
arms  sales  that  this  Nation  finds  itself 
in  at  this  time. 

Less  than  5  percent  of  this  year's 
international  affairs  function  total 
would  be  affected  by  this  amendment. 
Eighteen  percent  of  on-budget  securi- 
ty assistance  would  be  affected  by  this 
amendment;  9V^  percent  of  the  total 
security  assistance  request  for  this 
year  would  be  affected  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

This  amendment  has  been  alluded  to 
by  some  in  opposition  to  this  particu- 
lar approach  as  a  drastic  cut  in  our 
weapons  sales  abroad.  Since  last  year, 
the  military  assistance  program,  the 
economic  support  fund,  and  the  credit 
accounts  have  been  increased  by  $645 
million  in  this  budget  resolution.  I  do 
not  know  of  another  increase  that  has 
been  so  escalated  and  that  has  risen  to 
that  degree  in  such  a  short  period  of 
time. 

In  addition  to  this  allegation  or  this 
adverse  review,  so  to  speak,  of  this  par- 
ticular approach  in  this  amendment,  it 
has  been  stated  that  several  countries 
will  be  forced  to  suffer  because  of  this 
weapons  reduction.  If  I  stress  this 
point  for  about  the  fifth  time,  I  apolo- 
gize, but  some  of  my  colleagues  may 
not  have  heard  it:  This  amendment 
does  not  take  aid  specifically  from  any 
<me  country  or  military  support.  It 
forces  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, as  the  authorizing  committee,  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  in  its 
wisdom,  to  go  back  and  look  at  these 
accounts  under  this  function  of  the 
budget  authority  and  the  budget  reso- 
lution, to  see  how  we  can  effectuate 
some  $880  million  in  sales. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  this  is  not  only 
a  prudent  but  also  a  conservative  ap- 
proach to  try  to  slow  down  an  escalat- 
ing arms  race  that  aU  of  us  know  has 
become  totally  out  of  control. 

My  amendment  takes  oiu-  security 
assistance  total  back  to  the  fiscal  1982 
level.  It  is  my  opinion  that  cutting 
back  a  small  amount  in  these  funds 
would  not  in  any  way  Jeopardize  their 
or  our  national  security. 

Every  day  in  this  body,  we  make 
some  hard  choices  about  social  securi- 
ty, food  stamps,  health  care,  educa- 
tion, and  other  domestic  programs.  I 


think  it  is  now  time  to  take  a  hard 
look  and  make  some  hard  decisions  on 
foreign  aid,  especially  military  assist- 
ance. 

Mx.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  I  understand  that  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
Senator  Chilis,  may  have  a  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  senior  Sen-  ' 
ator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  make 
a  brief  statement  and  put  a  letter  into 
the  Record. 

I  am  concerned  more  and  more 
about  hearing  that  we  may  not  have  a 
budget  resolution.  I  thought  this  was 
conversation  that  primarily  was  going 
to  come  from  the  administration,  and 
we  did  hear  that  there  were  people  in 
the  administration  who  felt  that  we 
did  not  need  a  budget.  But  now  I  am 
beginning  to  hear  that  there  are 
people  in  the  Senate  who  are  saying. 
"If  we  cannot  win  with  our  proposi- 
tion, we  would  Just  as  soon  not  have  a 
budget  resolution." 

I  reiterate  the  statements  I  made:  I 
think  that  would  be  the  worst  thing 
we  could  possibly  have.  It  would  be  ; 
bad  for  the  institution,  but,  more  than 
that,  it  would  be  very  bad  for  the 
country;  because  I  think  we  would  see 
an  increase  in  interest  rates  and  we 
would  see  problems  in  the  financial 
markets  if  it  appeared  that  we  were 
going  to  have  no  resolution. 

The  letter  I  want  to  put  in  the 
Record  is  from  David  Jones  of  Aubrey 
G.  Lanston  &  Co.  He  has  testified  a 
number  of  times  on  the  Hill.  He  is  an 
economist  who  specializes  in  watching 
the  budget  and  the  financial  markets. 
He  says: 

We  are  at  a  critical  Federal  budget  cross- 
roads, as  viewed  from  a  financial  market 
perspective.  In  the  event  that  significant 
and  credible  actions  to  cut  the  projected 
structural  deficits  are  forthcoming,  finan- 
cial market  psychology  is  likely  to  improve 
and  longer-term  Treasury  bond  rates  might 
fall  by  as  much  as  2  percentage  points  from 
their  current  level  of  just  under  10  V4  per- 
cent. However,  if  no  budget  action  is  taken, 
longer-term  interest  rates  might  rise  by  as 
much  as  2  percentage  points  from  current 
levels,  and  the  result  would  be  disaster  for 
the  n.S.  and  world  economies. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  entirely  with 
that  statement. 

He  says  that  "the  latest  Baker-Do- 
menici  budget  proposal  would,  if  en- 
acted, have  an  extremely  imsettling 
impact  on  the  financial  markets." 

They  might,  but  even  that  proposal 
would  be  better  than  no  proposal  at 
all.  Of  course,  I  hope  that  proposal 
will  not  be  the  final  product. 

However,  my  concern  would  be  if  we 
got  into  a  situation  in  which  we  had 
no  budget  resolution  whatsoever. 

As  the  clock  is  ticking  down  and  the 
hours  are  beginning  to  run  out  on  the 
budget    resolution.    I    reiterate    our 
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sUnd,  on  this  side  of  the  aisle:  We  are 
ready.  We  would  like  to  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  process  to  come  forward 
with  a  budget  resolution  that  wiU  help 
the  country  and  that  will  help  assure 
the  financial  markets  that  we  are  seri- 
ous about  dealing  with  deficits. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  RacoRO  the 
full  text  of  the  letter  from  David 
Jones,  dated  May  10, 1983. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcosd.  as  follows: 

AdBKKT  O.  LAMSTOlt  A  Co.,  Ikc, 

Nev  York.  N.Y.,  May  10.  19SX 
Hon.  LftWTOH  Chilks, 
V^  Senate. 
WaAington,  D.C 

DBAS  Skhator  Chilxs:  Please  allow  me  to 
expreaa  my  respect  and  admiration  for  your 
excellent  leadership  as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee. 
Your  much  needed  Federal  deflcit^cutting 
propoaals  have  been  a  source  of  encourage- 
moit  to  thoee  of  us  In  the  financial  markets. 
More  than  anything  else,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  structural  deficit  be  systematically 
eliminated  through  a  series  of  credible 
annual  declines— perhaps  Involving  both 
revenue-enhancing  and  spending-restralnt 
measures.  This  would  put  the  deficit  on  a 
desirable  declining  path  in  fiscal  years  1984- 
88.  Only  with  such  a  prudent  move  towards 
fiscal  restraint  will  the  Federal  Reserve  be 
given  leeway  to  ease  sufficiently  to  push  in- 
terest rates  lower  and  keep  them  there  long 
enough  to  assure  sustained  recovery  with- 
out renewed  inflationary  expectations. 

Most  recently,  however.  I  have  been  great- 
ly alarmed  by  the  lack  of  a  budget  consen- 
sus, particularly  among  the  Republican  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate.  For  example,  the  latest 
Baker-Domenici  budget  proposal  would,  if 
enacted,  have  an  extremely  unsettling 
impact  on  the  financial  markets.  Because  of 
inadequate  measures  to  either  increase  reve- 
nues or  cut  spending,  this  plan  would  result, 
even  assuming  moderate  recovery,  in  a 
rising  deficit  pattern  rather  than  the  de- 
sired declining  trend.  By  fiscal  1988  the  defi- 
cit could  end  up  well  above  the  unaccept- 
able $200  billion  level.  In  that  unfortunate 
event.  Federal  borrowing  requirements 
would  gobble  up  an  unacceptably  high  75 
percent  or  more  of  our  net  private  savings, 
leaving  precious  little  savings  available  to  fi- 
nance longer-term  business  spending  on  new 
plant  and  equipment. 

To  be  suire,  the  fiscal  stimulus  resulting 
from  these  mounting  Federal  deficits  should 
serve  to  initially  strengthen  consumer 
spending.  Nevertheless,  the  clash  of  recov- 
ery-Induced consimier  and  business  credit 
demands  against  excessive  Federal  borrow- 
ing demands  is  likely  to  eventually  push  in- 
terest rates  higher,  thus  causing  our  still 
fragile  recovery  to  stall  or  falter.  Inevitably, 
this  would  bring  renewed  weakness  to  a  re- 
cently improving  Job  market;  and  it  would 
bring  Increasing  Jitters  to  world  financial 
markets  beset  by  country  debt  problems 
that  can  only  be  solved  by  lower  interest 
rates  and  a  solid  world  recovery. 

The  problem  of  run-away  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility places  an  unfair  burden  on  our  mone- 
tary authorities.  Most  likely,  in  the  face  of 
an  out-of -control  Federal  deficit  the  Federal 
Reserve  would  seek  to  maintain  a  degree  of 
monetary  discipline  (i.e..  It  will  set  annual 
monetary  targets  consistent  with  moderate 
recovery  and  it  will  try  to  hit  them).  This 


^d  limit  on  the  supply  of  money  and  credit 
relative  to  private  and  excessive  Federal 
government  demands,  would  tend  to  keep 
real  interest  rates  high,  thus  causing  the  re- 
covery to  halt  from  time  to  time.  However, 
if  the  Fed  should  alternatively  try  to  fully 
accommodate  the  combined  private  and 
Federal  government  credit  demands,  inter- 
est rates  may  initially  fall,  but  the  resulting 
excessive  monetary  growth  would  promptly 
renew  inflationary  expectations  and  should 
eventually  push  longer-term  interest  rates 
higher. 

Without  major  deficit-cutting  actions, 
both  the  domestic  and  international  finan- 
cial markets  are  likely  to  lose  confidence  in 
the  Reagan  Administration.  Just  tinkering 
with  the  budget  won't  do,  the  solution  must 
be  radical— Involving  both  revenue-raising 
and  spending-curtalling  measures— and  we 
need  action  fast. 

We  are  at  a  critical  Federal  budget  cross- 
roads, as  viewed  from  a  financial  market 
perspective.  In  the  event  that  significant 
and  credible  actions  to  cut  the  projected 
structural  deficits  are  forthcoming,  finan- 
cial market  psychology  is  likely  to  improve 
and  longer-term  Treasury  bond  rates  might 
fall  by  as  much  as  2  percentage  points  from 
their  current  level  of  just  under  10V4%. 
However,  if  no  budget  action  Is  taken, 
longer-term  interest  rates  might  rise  by  as 
much  as  2  percentage  points  from  current 
levels,  and  the  result  would  be  disaster  for 
the  U.S.  and  world  economies. 

I  hope  these  views  are  helpful. 
Sincerely, 

David  M.  Jons, 
5entor  Vice  President 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  29  seconds 
remaining. 

Mi.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
not  going  to  take  any  more  time 
except  to  propound  a  question  to  the 
Chair. 

Iifr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  What  is  the  status  now 
of  both  of  the  amendments  that  I 
have  proposed  and  is  there  a  sched- 
uled time  to  make  final  disposition  of 
these  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  there  will  be  5  min- 
utes of  debate  equally  divided  before 
each  of  the  rollcall  votes. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  rollcall  votes  begin  at  2  p.m.: 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
5-minute  debate  starts  at  2  p.m.,  not 
the  disposition.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  very  much  for  accommo- 
dating me. 

RXCESS  UMTn.  3  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m. 

The  Senate,  at  12  noon,  recessed 
until  2  p.m.:  whereupon,  the  Senate 


reassembled  when  caUed  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  (Bdr.  Lugas). 

AMmDlCEIIT  HO.  1141.  AS  FURTHSII  MODinXD 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  wiU  now  have  5  minutes  of 
debate,  time  equally  divided  on  the 
Nunn-JaclLBon  amendment  No.  1242. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOBCENICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  As  I  understand  it. 
each  side  has  2>4  minutes  prior  to  the 
vote;  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nunn-JaclEson  amendment  that  we 
have  proposed  and  which  is  now  pend- 
ing would  cut  some  $66  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  some  $36  billion 
in  outlays  from  the  President's  re- 
quests over  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 

The  outlay  reduction  figure  is  com- 
parable to  the  Domenici  package.  The 
budget  authority  figure  is  $7  billion 
more  of  a  reduction  than  the  Domen- 
ici figure. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  what 
we  have  proposed  here  I  think  is  a 
sound,  middle-ground  approach  to  ad- 
dressing the  problem  that  we  all  face 
in  determining  what  is  an  overall 
figure  for  defense  that  we  should 
follow  as  a  guide  over  the  next  5  fiscal 
years.  While  the  budget  resolution  ad- 
dresses only  3  fiscal  years,  the  nub  of 
this  particular  Nimn-Jackson  amend- 
ment really  addresses  the  problem 
that  we  constantly  push  aside,  and 
that  is  those  outyears. 

The  problem  that  we  face  is  that 
while  cuts  are  being  made  in  terms  of 
current  outlays  they  do  not  address 
the  larger  problem  of  budget  author- 
ity—which means  that  the  due  bill  as 
we  look  down  the  road  gets  higher  and 
tiigher  and  makes  the  management  of 
our  national  defense  requirements 
that  much  more  difficult. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Nunn  and  myself  to  address 
this  problem  in  a  sensible  way;  a  way 
in  which  we  can  provide  some  long- 
term  continuity  and  planning  in  our 
national  security  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  first,  with 
the  very  limited  time,  let  me  say  I 
completely  endorse  the  statement 
made  by  my  colleague  and  friend.  Sen- 
ator Jackson. 

Our  amendment  consciously  sets 
ratios  between  budget  authority  re- 
ductions and  outlay  reductions  over 
the  resolution  period  which  would  pro- 


tect the  continued  emphasis  on  main- 
taining the  readiness  of  our  forces, 
permit  a  sustained  but  more  moderate 
pace  of  force  modernization  and  guard 
against  inevitable  raids  in  future  years 
on  readiness  because  investment  pro- 
grams are  locked  in  by  prior  year 
budget  authority.  In  other  words,  we 
are  establishing  a  better  balance  be- 
tween authority  and  outlays,  also 
going  from  S  percent  to  6.5  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  from  5  percent  to  5.5 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1985,  and  to  5 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1986,  compared 
to  the  Budget  Committee  authority 
that  is  now  pending. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All 
time  is  now  under  the  control  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
recoi^iized. 

Mi.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia wanted  some  additional  time,  I 
would  jrield  him  what  I  have.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  LEVm.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  30  seconds? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  and  yield  the  remainder  of 
my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized 
for  30  seconds. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  only 
wish  to  make  a  matter  of  record  a 
letter  which  I  received  this  morning 
from  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in 
which  he  commented  on  the  7.5-per- 
cent real  increase  level  and  he  stated: 

That  probable  revised  assimiptions  with 
respect  to  inflation  and  fuel  costs,  together 
with  the  reductions  permitted  in  the  MX 
funding  as  a  result  of  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission report  will  enable  us  to  come  rea- 
sonably close  to  the  7.5-percent  real  in- 
crease level  mentioned  by  the  President. 

In  other  words,  the  7.5-percent  real 
growth  means  no  cut,  no  cut  whatso- 
ever in  the  defense  budget. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcoho  the 
letter  from  Secretary  Weinberger  to 
me  dated  May  9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

Trx  Sbcrxtart  op  Depense, 
Waahington,  D.C,  May  9,  19S3. 
Hon.  Caxl  Lkvoi, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Wathington.  D.C. 

Deab  Serator:  Paul  Thayer  and  I  received 
your  May  9  letter  this  morning.  Tou  should 
be  advised  that  our  staff  and  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  have  been  working  for  some 
time  on  the  matters  covered  in  your  letter. 
We  have  already  indicated  to  the  Commit- 
tee that  probable  revised  assumptions  with 
respect  to  inflation  and  fuel  costs,  together 
with  the  reductions  permitted  In  the  MX 
funding  as  a  result  of  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission report  will  enable  us  to  come  rea- 
sonably close  to  the  7.5  percent  real  increase 
level  mentioned  by  the  President  (assuming, 
of  course,  that  we  start  from  a  proper  base). 


The  other  requests  In  our  budget  are  baaed 
on  validated  military  needs,  and  I  hope  will 
be  approved  by  the  Committee. 
Sinoerely, 

Caspak  W.  WsnraxKQKR. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  reluctantly  vote  for  the 
Nunn-Jackson  proposal.  I  say  reluc- 
tantly because  I  do  not  think  that  the 
increase  they  provide  for  is  enough.  I 
think  we  should  go  to  7  M  percent. 

With  the  understanding  that  we  will 
have  another  opportunity  to  vote  for  a 
7Mi-percent  real  increase,  I  will  go 
ahead  and  vote  for  the  Nunn-Jadcson 
proposal  in  that  it  is  probably  the  best 
of  the  bad  lot. 

I  stiU  think  even  at  6Vi  percent  we 
would  have  to  make  some  rather  sharp 
cuts,  for  that  will  not  only  affect  mod- 
ernization programs  but  might  also 
affect  force  structure  and  operational 
maintenance  accounts  as  well. 

So  I  hope  that  aU  of  those  who  do 
support  this  are  still  prepared  to  sup- 
port a  higher  figure  when  we  get  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  a  higher  figure. 

VOTE  OH  AMEMSimiT  RO.  1341,  AS  PUKTHEB 
HODIPIED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(amendment  No.  1242). 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wiU 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  rolL       

Mr.  KENNEDY  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz).  If  he  were 
here  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  "nay."  I  therefore  withhold  my 
vote.     

Mr.  STETVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heihz)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn) 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Bdr. 
Hart)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Hast)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
who  have  not  voted? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  48, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  80  Leg.] 
YEAS-48 


Abdnor 

Domenici 

Humphrey 

Armstrong 

East 

JsckBon 

Baker 

Oam 

Jepsen 

Bentaen 

Ooldwater 

Kassebaum 

Cochran 

Hatch 

Kasten 

D'Amato 

Hawkins 

Laxalt 

DeCoDdni 

Hecht 

Long 

Denton 

HeHin 

Lugar 

Dole 

Helms 

Mattlnfly 

MeClure 

Quairle 

Thunaood 

Moynllian 

Randolph 

Tower 

lluikowriU 

Roth 

TrlWe 

NicUei 

Strnpton 

Wallop 

Nunn 

Biennis 

Waraer 

Packwood 

Stereos 

wnaoo 

PKoler 

SynuiKB 
NATS— 48 

ZoriiMky 

Andrews 

Dodd 

Mitwmagi 

Baucus 

Melcher 

Blden 

Eadeton 

Metaenbaum 

Ezon 

Mitchell 

Boren 

Pord 

PeU 

BoKhwlts 

Gorton 

Percy 

Bradley 

Oranley 

Bumpers 

Hatridd 

Pryor 

BunUck 

BoUlnsi 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Huddleston 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Johnston 

Saaer 

Cohen 

Lautenberg 

Specter 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Levin 

Taoogas 

DUon 

M^ttllM 

Wetcker 

PRESENT  AND  OIVINO  A  LIVE  PAIR.  AS 
PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED— 1 

Kennedy,  against. 

NOT  VOTINO-3 
Glenn  Hart  Helns 

So  the  amendment  (No.   1242),  as . 
further  modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMXinniEIlT  no.  1346 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  amendment  No. 
1246  on  which  there  will  be  5  minutes 
of  debate,  time  equally  divided.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Order 
in  the  Senate.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats  and  clear  the  aisle.  We 
have  5  minutes  of  debate  and  the 
debate  must  be  heard.  Please,  may  we 
have  order  so  that  Senators  may  be 
heard  in  this  debate? 

We  have  5  minutes  of  debate,  time 
equally  divided  on  amendment  No. 
1246.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOBCENICI.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  2V4  minutes  on  tills  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  let  Senator  Pryob  go  first., 
and  he  does  not  have  to  use  all  of  his 
2V^  minutes,  and  then  I  will  jrield  to  a 
couple  of  Senators  on  our  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  addresses  one  of 
the  budget  functions  that  is  doubling 
every  24  months.  That  particular 
budget  fimction  is  the  production  of 
nuclear  warheads,  not  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  but  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Etiergy. 

In  1975,  the  request  in  the  budget 
appropriation  was  $1.2  billion  for  this 
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functkHL  For  fiscal  yew  1984.  It  is  $6.7 
billion. 

I  reiterate,  llr.  President,  this  func- 
tion is  doubling  each  2  years.  My 
amendment  is  not  a  nuclear  freese 
amendment.  It  Is  simply  a  rollback  to 
the  1M2  level  and  it  would  take  %2  bil- 
lion from  this  particular  function. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  we  can  hear  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Artansas? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Soiator's  point  is  well  taken.  May  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate  so  we  may 
hear  this  important  debate? 

B«r.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  it  will 
take  $2  billion  from  this  function  to 
the  1982  level  and  allow  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  come  forward 
and  make  its  recommendations  on 
what  we  actually  need  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

If  we  continue  manufacturing  nucle- 
ar warheads  at  the  present  level,  in 
the  mid-1990's  we  could  have  approxi- 
mately 32.000  nuclear  warheads.  My 
question  is.  How  much  is  enough?  My 
request  is.  Mr.  President,  that  we  sub- 
tract $2  billion  from  this  particular 
budget  ftuiction. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  From  the  budget 
standpoint,  let  me  tell  the  Senate 
what  this  is.  Defense  is  in  here  at  5 
percent  real  growth.  It  does  not 
matter  how  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas described  it.  This  cuts  $2  billion  in 
budget  authority  below  that  5  percent. 
He  contends  it  will  be  done  in  a  differ- 
ent way,  but  budgetwlse  that  is  what  it 
does. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  and  then  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  spread  a  lot  of  misinforma- 
tion around  the  Senate.  In  fact,  we  are 
trying  to  modernize  our  nuclear  war- 
heads. If  we  build  new  warheads,  we 
dismantle  the  old  ones.  The  fact  is  we 
have  only  one-third  of  the  total  yield 
in  our  nuclear  warheads  now  as  we 
had  in  the  late  1960's.  What  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  has  proposed  really 
is  a  blueprint  for  unilateral  disarma- 
ment. It  would  be  a  disaster  if  this 
amendment  were  adopted  because  it 
takes  $2  billion  off  the  $13.5  billion, 
which  has  already  been  reduced  from 
the  Presidential  request. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
not  Just  nuclear  warheads  that  we  are 
talking  about.  This  amendment  would 
destroy  our  ability  to  modernize  the 
nuclear  propulsion  program,  the  fuels 
program  for  the  nuclear-powered  ships 
of  the  Navy.  It  would  rediice  the  ex- 
penditures on  the  defense  nuclear 
waste  program,  on  security  clearances, 
on  improved  protection  of  our  weap- 
ons, and  on  the  verification  technolo- 
gy that  is  absolutely  essential  to  verifi- 


cation of  any  treaties  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

It  would  deal  crippling  blows  to  the 
startup  of  some  of  the  facilities  that 
must  be  converted  in  the  immediate 
future  to  m^tintAin  the  program  that 
we  have. 

It  would  cripple  the  Trident  pro- 
gram and  the  air-launch  cruise  missile 
program. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  I  hope  the 
amendment  is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  How  much  time  have  I 
remaining?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFCER.  Forty- 
nine  seconds. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  In  conclusion,  this 
amendment  destroys  nothing.  It  forces 
the  Energy  Committee,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  reconsider  the 
entire  totality  of  this  program. 

Second,  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
who  is  a  very  learned  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  concern- 
ing these  matters,  certainly  knows 
that  one  of  the  reasons  for  his  state- 
ment Just  a  moment  ago  is  simply  that 
we  are  building  smaller  warheads, 
which  have  more  efficient  yields  and 
are  delivered  by  weapon  systems 
which  have  a  higher  degree  of  accura- 
cy, which  thus,  I  think,  would  diffuse 
the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
inform  my  colleagues  of  the  vitally  im- 
portant role  that  the  DOE  defense 
programs  weapons  complex  plays  in 
supporting  the  needs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  I  believe  any  attempt 
to  provide  less  than  the  President  has 
requested  in  the  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  will  do  irreparable  harm  to  the 
ability  of  our  weapons  complex  to 
meet  the  requirements  set  forth  in  the 
President's  stockpile  memorandums.  I 
would  therefore  like  to  address  briefly 
those  key  areas  of  defense  programs 
activities  that  have  received  signifi- 
cant increases  since  fiscal  year  1982,  so 
that  my  colleagues  will  have  a  better 
understanding  of  how  DOE  defense 
programs  have  utilized  those  increases 
provided  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  pro- 
posed in  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1984  budget. 

The  naval  reactors  program  is  under 
DOE  defense  programs  and  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  developing  and  main- 
taining the  nuclear  powerplants  uti- 
lized in  the  Navy's  submarines  and 
surface  ships.  The  increases  requested 
since  fiscal  year  1982  have  been  uti- 
lized to  offset  the  effects  of  escalation 
within  the  program  and  to  support  the 
construction  of  a  new  naval  nuclear 
fuel  facility.  The  development  of  ad- 
vanced reactor  cores  is  also  being  pur- 
sued. Increases  also  allow  for  servicing 
the  land-base  prototype  plants  that 
are  used  for  testing  and  training  pur- 
poses. Lastly,  these  increases  reflect 
the  increased  cost  of  enriched  urani- 


um that  the  Navy  must  procure  for 
the  submarines  and  surface  vessels. 
Some  of  these  increases  have  been  in 
part  offset  by  reductions  in  capital 
equipment  and  construction  funding 
due  to  completion  of  prior  year  activi- 
Ues. 

DOE'S  weapons  activities  program  is 
responsible  for  the  research  and  devel- 
opment and  testing  as  well  as  produc- 
tion and  svirveillance  of  the  nuclear 
stockpile.  The  increases  provided  since 
fiscal  year  1982  have  been  used  to  pro- 
vide for  an  improved  nuclear  testing 
program  and  to  provide  for  escalation 
of  operating  expenses  in  capital  equip- 
ment. Increases  have  also  been  provid- 
ed for  additional  research  to  restore 
the  technology  base  that  is  required 
for  modernizing  our  weapons.  In- 
creases also  have  supported  new  weap- 
ons production  as  well  as  continued 
improvements  in  the  stockpile.  The 
purpose  of  these  stockpile  improve- 
ments is  to  improve  the  safety  of  the 
weapon  and  its  efficiency.  Increased 
investments  in  plants  have  been  made 
to  restore  facilities  and  slow  the  dete- 
rioration of  utilities  and  equipment  in 
the  weapons  production  complex. 
Many  of  these  facilities  are  30  years 
old  and  have  completed  their  useful 
life  cycle  and  require  refurbishment 
and  renewal.  These  increases  have 
been  partially  offset  by  reductions  in 
previously  authorized  construction 
projects.  Lastly,  the  increases  support 
construction  of  production  support  fa- 
cilities that  are  necessary  to  support 
long-term  work  load  increases  required 
in  our  weapons  modernization  pro- 
gram. 

The  development  of  weapons  verifi- 
cation and  control  technology  is  a 
little  discussed  function  of  DOE's  de- 
fense programs.  This  program  has  had 
increases  to  provide  for  research  and 
development  effort  aimed  at  improved 
methods  of  detecting  underground  nu- 
clear tests.  These  methods  are  aimed 
at  determining  if  certain  atmospheric 
phenomena  are  reliable  indicators  of 
these  tests.  Increases  have  also  been 
provided  for  deliveries  of  nuclear  ex- 
plosion detection  sensors  which  ride 
on  satellites.  These  increases  also 
allow  for  a  higher  level  of  support  for 
technical  analysis  of  national  security 
issues  related  to  nuclear  weapons  and 
to  DOE'S  intelligence  responsibilities. 
It  is  the  work  done  under  this  program 
that  will  provide  the  basis  for  assuring 
the  verif  iabUity  of  any  treaties. 

Defense  programs  is  also  responsible 
for  producing  all  of  the  special  nuclear 
material  used  in  the  nuclear  weapons. 
The  increases  provided  to  this  pro- 
gram since  fiscal  year  1982  and  those 
currently  proposed  provide  for  the 
impact  of  inflation  of  production  ac- 
tivities and  the  greater  amounts  of 
materials  required  to  be  produced  to 
support  the  new  weapons  builds  re- 
quired   in    the    President's    stockpile 


monorandum.  This  is  achieved 
through  reactivation  of  the  PUREX 
facility,  the  restoration  of  L  reactor 
and  the  converting  of  the  N  reactor 
for  Plutonium  production.  Included  in 
these  increases  are  funds  that  allow 
for  the  restoration  of  the  facilities  in 
the  complex  many  of  which  are  30 
years  old.  These  increases  have  been 
offset  by  decreases  due  to  the  conuDle- 
tion  of  prior  year  construction 
projects. 

DOE'S  defense  nuclear  waste  man- 
agement program  is  responsible  for 
the  storage,  management,  and  ulti- 
mate disposal  of  the  nuclear  waste  de- 
veloped as  a  result  of  manufacturing 
nuclear  materials  and  weapons.  The 
increases  provided  since  fiscal  year 
1982  have  been  to  support  interim 
waste  storage  operations  at  Hanf  ord. 
Idaho,  and  Savannah  River.  This  sup- 
port has  been  in  the  form  of  improve- 
ments to  the  sites,  construction  of  new 
storage  tanks,  and  includes  an  escala- 
tion increase  for  operating  equipment 
and  general  plant  projects.  These  in- 
creases are  being  used  to  support  the 
development  of  long-term  waste  man- 
agement technology  and  the  terminal 
storage  of  transuranic  waste  at  the 
WIFP  facility.  Funds  are  also  included 
for  the  initiation  of  construction  of 
the  defense  waste  processing  facility 
at  Savannah  River.  The  initiation  of 
this  activity  is  an  important  milestone 
for  that  site  as  it  represents  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  putting  that  waste 
into  a  form  siiitable  for  terminal  stor- 
age. The  progress  being  made  by  this 
program  is  important  to  the  confi- 
dence of  those  communities  surround- 
ing these  sites  and  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  in  demonstrating  that  the  waste 
from  these  important  national  securi- 
ty activities  can  be  terminally  disposed 
of  and  safely  stored. 

If  we  roll  back  across  the  board  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1984  request  for 
defense  programs  to  fiscal  year  1982 
levels.  I  believe  this  will  have  a  drastic 
effect  on  the  infrastructure  of  the 
wemx>ns  production  complex.  The  up- 
grading activities  that  are  currently 
underway  to  modernize  this  infra- 
structure will  be  dramatically  affected 
as  will  be  those  activities  that  provide 
the  support  to  the  weapons  complex 
such  as  the  defense  waste  program. 
Clearly  without  the  increases  we  may 
be  imable  to  produce  the  material  re- 
quired for  either  our  submarines  or 
support  the  new  weapons  builds  called 
for  in  the  President's  stockpile  memo- 
randum. The  action  represented  by  a 
roll  back  of  fimdlng  would  send  con- 
fusing signals  to  our  allies  since  our 
ability  to  deliver  warheads  for  systems 
that  we  are  currently  committed  to 
deploy  would  be  Jeopardized.  Our  en- 
emies would  become  more  embold- 
ened, more  strident,  more  demanding 
and  we  would  have  far  less  to  take  to 
the  negotiating  table.  We  should  not 
permit  policy  decisions  that  concern 


atomic  energy  defense  to  be  drivoi  by 
budget  actions  that  strike  at  the  very 
heart  of  our  ability  to  technically  sup- 
port larger  national  policy  decisions. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
oppose  Senator  Pbtor's  amendment 
cutting  funding  for  our  nuclear  weap- 
ons programs  back  to  fiscal  year  1982 
levels.  This  amendment  amounts  to 
another  example  of  American  unilat- 
eral disarmament,  in  the  face  of  the 
ongoing,  relentless  Soviet  strategic 
buildup. 

Mr.  President,  last  summer  there 
was  a  famous  report  in  the  New  York 
Times  that  the  United  States  planned 
to  produce  17.000  nuclear  warheads  in 
the  decade  of  the  1980'8.  This  report  Is 
nilfflpiM<<"g  While  it  is  true  that  the 
United  States  will  actually  fabricate 
nuclear  weapons  on  that  scale,  only  a 
few  thousand  wUl  be  net  additions  to 
the  U.S.  stockpile.  The  exact  number 
is  classified,  but  the  impression  that 
the  United  States  is  engaging  in  a  vast 
nuclear  we^^ons  buildup  is  simply 
wrong. 

Moreover,  we  need  to  bear  tn  mind 
that  since  the  late  1960's,  the  United 
States  has  deactivated  about  8.000 
warheads  around  the  world,  and  the 
megatonnage  of  the  U.S.  stockpile  has 
declined  drastically  since  the  mid- 
1960's.  Thus  the  United  States  has  a 
long  history  of  unilateral  restraint  in 
nuclear  warhead  production,  and  the 
Pryor  amendment  seeks  to  perpetuate 

this  dangerous  trend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
til.  KENNEDY  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote,  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Permsylvanla  (Mr.  Hcnrz).  If  he  were 
present   and   voting,   he   would   vote 
"Yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I 
would  vote  "Nay."  Therefore,  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  EAOLETTON  (after  having  voted 
in  the  affirmative).  On  this  vote  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"Nay."  I  have  voted  "Aye."  I  withdraw 
my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hxnfz)  is  necessarily  absent. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (ICr.  GLonr) 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  74. 
najrs  21,  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  81  Leg.l 
TEAS-74 


AbAior 

lloChire 

Andrewi 

Ea«t 

IfltcheU 

Anoititmc 

Ezon 

IfurkowaU 

Baker 

Pord 

mcklci 

Buicus 

Oam 

irmm 

BenUen 

Ooldwater 

PM!kwood 

Btden 

Oortoo 

Percy 

Bingaman 

Hatch 

Preaaler 

Boren 

Hawkliw 

Qoayle 

BoKhwtts 

Hecbt 

Roth 

Bradley 

Heflln 

Rudman 

BunUek 

HelBM 

Byrd 

Holllnci 

Specter 

Chafee 

Huddleston 

Stafford 

ChUes 

Humphrey 

Steven* 

Cochran 

Jackaon 

Synuns 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Thurmond 

D-Amato 

Johnaton 

Tower 

Danfotth 

Kaaetiaum 

TriWe 

DeConcinl 

Kacten 

WaUop 

Denton 

Laxalt 

Warner 

DUon 

Long 

Weicker 

Dodd 

Lugar 

WOaon 

Dole 

Mathiai 

ZotliMky 

Domenid 

Mattingly 
NAYS-21 

Bumpen 

Levin 

Pryor 

Cranston 

Randolph 

Oianley 

Melcher 

Riegle 

Hatfield 

Metnnbaum 

Saihanea 

Inouye 

Moynihan 

SasMr 

Lautenberg 

PeU 

Stennls 

Leahy 

Proxmire 

Tkonga* 

PRESENT  AND  GIVrNG  A  LIVE  PAIl 
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Easleton.  for. 

Glenn 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  1246  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  table  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCXURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AimnniKiiT  ho.  i34t 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  amendment  No. 
1247  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor).  There  are  5  minutes  on 
this  amendment,  equally  divided.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order  so  that  debate 
on  amendment  No.  1247  can  be  heard 
by  all  Senators.  Senators  will  please 
clear  the  aisles  and  take  their  seats. 

The  Senate  is  in  order.  Who  yields 
time?  ■" 
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Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
cbctinguished  chairman  will  allow  me. 
I  will  jwooeed. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  controls  2V%  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frtHn  Arkansas  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  PRTOR.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate?     

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  about  to  present  his 
argument  The  Senate  will  be  in  order 
before  we  commence  debate  on  this 
amendment. 

The  Senate  is  in  order.  The  Senator 
frtm  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  the  second  amend- 
moit— my  last  amendment  of  today- 
is  an  amendment  to  deal  with  the  situ- 
ation that  led  to  some  $25.5  billion  of 
arms  sales  by  this  country  in  1982. 
This  amendment  in  no  way  touches 
any  particiilar  country  or  any  particu- 
lar region  of  the  world.  It  in  no  way  di- 
minishes, to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
overall  economic  assistance;  but.  basi- 
cally, it  slows  down  the  rate  of  growth 
and  escalation  of  those  assistance  pro- 
grams that  we  would  classify  as  mili- 
tary or  sales  of  arms  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Today,  we  see  57  percent  of  our  for- 
eign aid  going  for  military  purposes 
and  43  percent  for  development  pur- 
poses. This  amendment  would  simply 
do  this:  It  takes  $880  million,  which  Is 
about  5  percent  of  the  international 
affairs  fimction.  out  of  budget  author- 
ity. I  attempt  to  do  this  to  force  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  look 
again  at  what  we  are  doing  in  the  esca- 
lation of  military  assistance,  particu- 
larly arms  sales,  by  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  distinguished  Jimior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten)^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  first  of 
all.  I  point  out  that  it  has  long  been  a 
popular  political  tactic  to  cut  or  to 
take  after  foreign  aid.  It  has  a  weak 
constituency.  However,  it  is  important 
to  look  at  some  of  the  countries  that 
would  suffer  if  the  amendment  were 
adopted. 

I  might  say,  as  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  Appropriations  Sub- 
cranmlttee,  we  are  not  talking  about 
$21  billion  or  $22  billion;  that  is,  the 
total  Including  the  military  sales. 
Function  150  is  $12.7  billion  in  outlays, 
so  the  base  the  Senator  from  Aiiunsas 
is  talking  about  is  incorrect  and  his 
percentages  should  be  doubled.  Taking 
$880  million  out  of  a  $12.7  billion  base 
is  a  significant  decrease.  There  is  no 


way  we  could  do  that  and  continue  to 
exempt  Israel  from  these  cuts,  as  the 
Senator  woiild  try  to  do.  It  seems  to 
me  that  Israel,  by  necessity,  would  be 
affected.  In  the  case  of  Eicypt.  there 
would  be  a  $250  million  cut  to  our  vital 
ally  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  Senator 
30  seconds. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Turkey  is  important 
to  our  NATO  alliance;  our  bases  in 
Portugal  are  vital,  all  U.S.  contingency 
plans  for  Rapid  Deployment  Forces  in- 
clude this  area.  In  the  Philippines, 
n.S.  bases  are  important  to  our  de- 
fense in  that  part  of  the  world.  Taking 
$880  million  out  of  this  account  is  not 
possible. 

I  also  point  out  to  the  Senator  that 
his  amendment  is  to  the  fvmction  150 
accoimt.  That  means  it  could  be  eco- 
nomic assistance  or  security  assist- 
ance, depending  on  what  the  authoriz- 
ing and  appropriating  committees  do. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
Shield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pkrcy). 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  some  confusion  yesterday  about 
the  precise  impact  of  the  Pryor 
amendment.  There  should  be  no  con- 
fusion: 

It  cuts  nearly  20  percent  from  U.S. 
security  assistance  programs. 

Of  the  $4.8  billion  requested.  $3  bil- 
lion of  the  budget  authority  would  be 
used  for  Israel  and  Egypt  imder  the 
proposal  now  being  considered  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

If  we  do  not  cut  Israel  and  Egypt, 
the  $880  million  cut  would  cut  about 
50  percent  of  the  budget  authority  for 
the  rest  of  the  world.  That  means 
major  reductions  for  Turkey,  Paki- 
stan, the  Sudan.  Oman.  Kenya.  Tuni- 
sia. Somalia,  and  Central  America. 

In  short,  this  amendment  would 
cripple  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  by  disrupting  the  deli- 
cate aid  balance  for  the  Middle  East 
and  negatively  affecting  U.S.  access  to 
critical  military  facilities  around  the 
world.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Twenty  seconds. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  both  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  I  say  that  this 
cut  would  not  affect  the  off-budget 
items  and  that  those  loan  guarantees 
would  still  be  available  as  part  of  our 
security  assistance  program.  This  cut 
would  affect  only  on-budget  items  over 
which  we  have  at  least  some  control. 

Second,  it  would  affect  such  pro- 
grams as  the  economic  support  fiuid, 
international  military  education  and 


training,  foreign  military  sales  credits, 
and  the  military  assistance  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  assume  that  I  am 
out  of  time.  I  would  appre<date  sup- 
port from  my  colleagues  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  ISx.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  Pryor  amendment, 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  ArlLansas.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (BCr. 
Hehiz)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Ifr.  Gldth) 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  79, 
nays  18,  as  follows: 

(RoUcaU  Vote  No.  82  Leg.] 
YEAS-79 


Abdnor 

Gam 

Murkowskl 

Andrews 

Ooldwater 

Nickles 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Baker 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bauctis 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Biden 

Hecht 

Rlegle 

Boren 

Heflln 

Roth 

Boschwltz 

Helms 

Rudman 

Bradley 

HoUlngs 

Sartoanes 

Byrd 

Inouye 

Sasser 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Simpson 

ChUea 

Jepsen 

Specter 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Stafford 

Cohen 

Kasaebaum 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Kasten 

Symms 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Lautenberg 

Tower 

DeConclni 

TAxalt 

Trlble 

Denton 

Levin 

Tsongaa 

Dixon 

Lugar 

WaUop 

Dodd 

Mathias 

Warner 

Dole 

Matsunaga 

Welcker 

Domenld 

Matttngly 

Wilson 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Zorlnsky 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

East 

Moynlhan 
NAYS-18 

Blngaman 

Huddleston 

PeU 

Bumpers 

Humphrey 

Preaaler 

BunUck 

Leahy 

Proxmlre 

Exon 

Long 

Pryor 

Ford 

Melcher 

Randolph 

Orassley 

MltcheU 

Stennis 

Olenn 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
Mr.  Pryor's  amendment  No.  1247  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 


motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

BCr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMPTTEE 
TO  BCEET 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday,  May  10,  1983.  in  order  to 
consider  and  act  on  pending  nomina- 
tions, commemorative  resolutions,  and 
the  following  bills: 

S.  315— The  BaO  Reform  Act  of  1983. 

S.  1191— Authorization  for  Department  of 
Justice  activities  and  expenditures. 

S.  1192— Department  of  Justice  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1984. 

S.  S3— The  Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1983, 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
sUtute. 

S.  57- To  amend  the  Protection  of  Chil- 
dren Against  Sexual  Exploitation  Act  of 
1977.  with  amendments. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  lb.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object— and  I 
will  not  object,  provided  the  commit- 
tee does  not  meet  beyond  the  hour  of 
4  p.m.  I  have  already  advised  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  that 
effect.       

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  have  no  reason  to 
object  to  that  change.  I  am  assuming 
these  are  relatively  routine  matters. 
So  I  would,  in  addition,  after  the  list- 
ing of  bills,  ask  the  committee  to 
finish  its  business  by  4  pjn.  this  after- 
noon.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  4  p.m. 
deadline  for  the  Judiciary  Committee 
to  meet  during  today's  session  be  viti- 
ated. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Judiciary  Committee  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  today's  session 
to  consider  the  same  items  identified 
in  the  prior  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  am  advised  that 
Mr.  Metzkhbaum  has  removed  his  ob- 
jection. Therefore,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION— FISCAL  YEAR  1984 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 27. 

AMXIfDMXIlT  NO.  1352 

liir.  EMDMENICI.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  now  in  understanding  that  we 
have  5  minutes  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Montana  and 


the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  on  the 
Melcher  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  that  is  correct. 

The  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  BCr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  a  very  clear  amend- 
ment, easily  understood.  It  transfers 
$100  million  from  one  function  in  the 
budget  to  another;  $100  million  is 
needed  for  soil  conservation  work.  The 
overall  increase  in  the  Federal  deficit 
will  not  be  infected.  I  have  proposed  in 
this  amendment  to  recognize  an 
urgent  need  that  I  believe  has  the 
highest  priority.  Adding  $100  million 
to  soil  conservation  work  in  this  coun- 
try is  absolutely  vital,  and  the  transfer 
would  come  out  of  function  150  which 
is  the  foreign  aid  function. 

Soil  conservation  programs  for  the 
past  12  years  have  either  stood  still  or 
been  actually  decreased  during  that 
span  of  time.  Yet  the  need  is  here,  vi- 
tally needed,  for  carrying  on  soil  con- 
servation work. 

The  fact  is  with  PIK.  the  payment- 
in-kind  program,  there  are  hundreds 
of  millions  of  additional  acres  of  crop- 
lands that  are  idle  that  are  requiring 
attention:  Why  do  they  need  atten- 
tion? Simply  because  without  atten- 
tion there  is  either  erosion  from  water 
or  wind  and  we  lose  some  of  our  top- 
soU. 

Spending  for  foreign  aid  in  this 
budget  is  $12.7  billion.  So  $100  million 
can  be  spared  from  it.  Foreign  aid 
when  rigidly  watched  is  often  waste- 
ful. Despite  our  good  intentions  and 
our  efforts,  much  of  the  money  that  is 
used  in  foreign  aid  from  the  United 
States  ends  up  in  not  accomplishing 
worthwhile  purposes. 

There  are  97  coimtries  involved  in 
the  various  programs  and  this  func- 
tion for  foreign  aid  has  been  increased 
12  percent  this  year  over  last  year  and 
foreign  aid  appropriations  have  more 
than  doubled  since  1979. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Could  I  ask  an  addi- 
tional 30  seconds  for  Senator  Rah- 
DOLFH  to  ask  his  question?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  did  not  hear  the 
request. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  asked  an  addition- 
al 30  seconds  for  Senator  Randolph  to 
ask  his  question. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  2%  minutes. 
I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  true,  I  say  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Montana,  that 
we  continue  to  send  billions  and  bu- 
llous and  billions  of  dollars  overseas, 
and  that  a  large  amount  of  it  goes  to 


those  persons  whom  we  really  do  not 
know  and  we  have  no  knowledge 
really,  accurate  knowledge,  of  how  the 
money  is  spent.  At  the  same  time  here 
at  home,  we  know  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  10.2  percent,  and  in  West 
Virginia  the  rate  is  over  21  percent. 
We  Imow  that  in  Montana  and  all  over 
America  we  have  a  job  to  do  and  that 
is  to  create  jobs,  and  not  continue  to 
send  billions  overseas  is  that  correct? 

BCr.  MELCHER.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Dixoh  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOBOSnCI.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  take  only  1  minute.  The  Senator 
seeks  to  take  $200  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $100  billion  in  outlays  in 
the  first  year  out  of  foreign  assistance 
and  to  transfer  that  to  fimction  300. 
which  includes,  among  many  things, 
soil  conservation.  The  premise  of  the 
Senator  is  that  we  need  more  money 
in  soil  conservation  ttecause  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  dramatic  cuts  in  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  function  that  con- 
tains soil  conservation  has  had  added 
to  it  by  the  committee  a  half-bOlion 
dollars.  There  is  no  proposed  cut  in 
soil  conservation.  To  the  contrary,  the 
resolution  before  us  assumes  between 
3H  and  5  percent  growth  over  last 
year  in  soil  conservation. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  jobs  is  not  the 
issue.  The  issue  is  whether  or  not  we 
want  to  take  from  foreign  assistance, 
which  we  just  voted  not  to  cut.  and 
put  it  in  a  function  because  we  want  to 
increase  soil  conservation  when  we 
have  already  increased  it. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator  Ran- 
dolph and  Senator  Baucus  be  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  table  the  amendment  and  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 

VOTX  OR  HOnOH  TO  TABLE  AMXHDIODIT  HO. 
1363 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DOMENICI)  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mel- 
cher). The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.     

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hkinz)  is  necessarily  absent. 
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Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Smator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ouom) 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hast)  are  neceasarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  56. 
na3ri  41.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  83  Leg.] 
TEAS-M 


BoKhwiti 

Bradley 

Ctiafee 

Cohen 
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Melcher 
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Nickles 

Nunn 

Preasler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Sasser 

Stennis 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  1252  was  agreed  to. 

Blr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  M».  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  sub- 
stitute.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  40  minutes  remaining  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  and  60  minutes 
for  the  Senator  from  Florida, 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  set  aside  the 
substitute  so  I  may  offer  an  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  hear  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest and  the  ruling  from  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
objection  was  heard  to  setting  aside 
the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Was  the  distin- 
g\iished  Senator  from  Kansas  the  one 
who  objected,  or  was  it  my  objection? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  objected. 

If  neither  side  yields  time,  the  time 
runs  equally. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia is  seeking  recognition  to  call  up 
an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  is  not  in  order  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
gather  it  is  now  not  to  be  objected  to.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  set  aside  the 
substitute  amendment  so  I  may  bring 
up  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  I  assume  the  Senator  from 
California  would  have  no  objection  to 
adding  that  all  provisions  of  the 
Budget  Act  regarding  floor  consider- 
ation of  the  aforementioned  amend- 
ments shall  remain  in  full  force  and 
effect? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

AMXIfDiaCMT  MO.  ISSS 

(Purpose:  To  add  additional  funds  to  pro- 
vide for  the  extension  of  medicaid  ellglbU- 
ity  to  certain  low-income  pregnant  women 
and  newborn  children) 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  send  an  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), for  himself  and  Mr.  Hattikld.  Mr. 

HOLLINGS,  Mr.  MOYNIHAN,  MT.  MeTZENBAUM, 

Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Matsdnaoa,  Mr.  Inouye, 
Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Tsonoas,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Sakbanes,  Mr.  Bradley,  and  Mr. 
Bumpers,  proposes  an  amendment  num- 
bered 1253. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  13,  increase  the  figure  by 
$70,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  14,  Increase  the  figure  by 
$75,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  15,  Increase  the  figure  by 
$80,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  19,  increase  the  figure  by 
$70,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  20,  increase  the  figure  by 
$75,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  21,  increase  the  figure  by 
$80,000,000. 


On  page  4.  line  1,  increase  the  figure  by 
$70,000,000. 

On  pace  4,  line  2,  increase  the  figure  by 
$75,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  3,  increase  the  figure  by 
$80,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  7,  increase  the  figure  by 
$70,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  8,  increase  the  figure  by 
$145,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  9,  increase  the  figure  by 
$235,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  14,  increase  the  figure  by 
$70,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  15.  increase  the  figure  by 
$75,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  16,  Increase  the  figure  by 
$80,000,000. 

On  page  17,  line  8,  increase  the  figure  by 
$70,000,000. 

On  page  17,  line  9,  increase  the  figure  by 
$70,000,000. 

On  page  17,  line  15,  increase  the  figure  by 
$75,000,000. 

On  page  17,  line  16,  increase  the  figure  by 
$75,000,000. 

On  page  17,  line  22,  increase  the  figure  by 
$80,000,000. 

On  page  17,  line  23,  increase  the  figure  by 
$80,000,000. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  offering  this  amendment  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  14  other  Senators— Sen- 
ator Hatfulo.  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Senator 
Rollings,  Senator  Moynihan,  Senator 
METZENBAUM,  Senator  Levin,  Senator 
RiECLE,  Senator  Inouye,  Senator  Mat- 
suNAGA.  Senator  Kennedy,  Senator 
TsoNGAS.  Senator  Dooo.  Senator  Sak- 
banes, Senator  Bradley,  and  Senator 
Bumpers. 

This  amendment  would  add  $70  mil- 
lion to  function  550  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  $75  million  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
and  $80  million  for  fiscal  year  1986  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  sufficient 
budget  authority  and  outlays  to 
permit  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
close  the  gaps  in  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram that  allow  certain  low-income 
pregnant  women— principally  those  in 
a  first  pregnancy  or  residing  with 
their  spouse— to  be  excluded  from  cov- 
erage for  medical  services  during  their 
pregnancy.  In  many  of  these  cases,  the 
woman  and  her  infant  will  become  eli- 
gible once  the  Infant  has  been  deliv- 
ered, but  no  medicaid  assistance  is 
available  during  the  critical  prenatal 
period,  when  adequate  medical  care 
can  increase  the  probabilities  of  a 
healthy  child. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  28.  I  de- 
scribed in  a  statement  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  history 
behind  this  amendment,  the  need  for 
legislative  action  to  correct  an  inequi- 
ty which  has  gone  unresolved  for  far 
too  long,  and  the  relationship  between 
adequate  prenatal  care  and  the  out- 
come of  a  pregnancy.  I  shall  not  reiter- 
ate today  all  of  the  compelling  data 
which  demonstrate  beyond  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt  the  Importance  of  prenatal 
care  in  efforts  to  reduce  infant  mortal- 
ity and  birth  defects.  There  is  simply 


no  question  that  the  single  most  im- 
portant thing  that  we  can  do  in  this 
country  to  reduce  Infant  deaths  and 
birth  defects  would  be  to  Insure  that 
adequate  prenatal  care  is  made  avail- 
able to  all  pregnant  women. 

Mr.  President,  this  point  was  made 
over  and  over  during  the  debate  last 
week  on  the  amendment  adopted  to 
provide  room  in  the  budget  for  the 
creation  of  a  program— a  much  needed 
program— to  help  with  the  urgent 
health  care  needs  of  imemployed 
workers.  A  number  of  the  Senators 
q)eaklng  on  behalf  of  that  amendment 
made  specific  reference  to  the  need  to 
provide  maternity  health  care  for 
those  families  and  stressed  the  long- 
term  Impact  of  not  providing  such 
care. 

Precisely  the  same  arguments  can  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram. None  of  the  proposals  to  create 
a  health  program  for  unemployed 
workers  suggests  that  maternity  cover- 
age should  be  optional  for  the  first 
pregnancy  or  if  the  father  is  still  resid- 
ing in  the  home.  There  is  no  logical 
basis  for  allowing  maternity  care  to  be 
denied  tmder  the  medicaid  program  on 
those  grounds  either. 

It  seems  particularly  appropriate  at 
the  time  we  are  talung  steps  to  protect 
the  health  care  needs  of  unemployed 
workers  and  their  families,  that  we 
also  put  an  end  to  the  inequity  that 
has  existed  too  long  in  the  medicaid 
program  with  respect  to  these  low- 
income  pregnant  women. 

Mr.  President,  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  low-income  pregnant  women 
go  without  medical  care  during  their 
pregnancies  because  of  financial  bar- 
riers. The  General  Accounting  Office's 
1980  report  on  the  steps  that  should 
be  taken  to  strengthen  Federal  efforts 
to  improve  pregnancy  outcome  de- 
scribes the  inadequacies  and  gaps  in 
health  care  programs— inadequacies 
and  gaps  that  existed  prior  to  the 
recent  budget  cutbacks  in  many  of 
those  programs.  Since  1980.  the  situa- 
tion has  clearly  gotten  worse,  not 
better.  There  have  been  increasing  re- 
ports throughout  the  country  of  more 
poor  women  arriving  at  hospital  emer- 
gency rooms  in  labor,  without  having 
had  any  prenatal  care. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  serious 
question  that  a  problem  exists.  There 
really  are  only  two  questions  before 
us:  First,  is  there  more  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  can  and  should  do  to 
help  get  medical  care  to  these  women 
during  their  pregnancies,  and  second, 
can  we  afford  the  cost? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is 
clear.  We  know  that  in  many  States 
medicaid  coverage  is  denied  to  low- 
income  pregnant  women  because  of 
factors  that  are  totally  unrelated  to 
need.  In  some  States,  they  are  ineligi- 
ble for  help  if  it  is  a  first  pregnancy. 
In  other  States,  a  pregnant  woman,  re- 
gardless of  family  income,  is  denied 


medicaid  if  her  husband  is  residing 
with  her.  If  the  husband  leaves,  she 
becomes  eligible  for  medicaid.  In  other 
States,  medicaid  is  only  available  in 
the  last  few  months  of  a  pregnancy— 
often  too  late  to  Identify  and  treat 
those  factors  that  contribute  to  infant 
mortality  and  birth  defects. 

A  number  of  the  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment  and  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation that  would  close  these  gaps 
and  assure  that  all  low-income  preg- 
nant women,  regardless  of  where  they 
live,  would  have  this  Important  medic- 
aid eligibility.  There  is  simply  no  justi- 
fication for  continuing  these  inequities 
in  the  medicaid  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  answer  to 
the  second  question  is  also  clear. 
Indeed,  the  question  might  well  be 
phrased.  "Can  we  afford  not  to  pro- 
vide this  coverage?" 

The  cost  of  closing  the  gaps  in  med- 
icaid is  not  great— $70  minion  in  the 
first  year,  and  $75  million  and  $80  mil- 
lion in  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
years. 

But  the  cost  of  not  providing  this 
care  can  be  enormoiis.  In  the  short 
term,  we  are  talking  about  the  costs  of 
neonatal  Intensive  care  units.  Over  the 
long-run,  we  are  talking  about  the  in- 
creased costs  of  medicaid  for  remedial 
care  for  conditions  that  could  have 
been  prevented  through  proper  prena- 
tal services.  We  are  also  talking  about 
the  costs  of  institutional  care  for  se- 
verely handicapped  children— costs 
that  will  ultimately  be  borne  by  the 
taxpayers  and,  in  many  cases,  could  be 
avoided. 

Mr.  President.  I  stress  again  there  is 
nothing  we  can  do  that  can  be  more 
helpful  in  reducing  infant  death  in  our 
country  and  birth  defects  than  to 
insure  that  prenatal  care  is  made 
available  to  all  pregnant  women.  We 
can.  I  believe,  save  substantial  sums 
over  the  long  haul  through  this  cost- 
effective,  preventive  approach.  In  ad- 
dition, of  course,  there  is  the  very 
himiane  aspect  of  the  need  to  deal 
with  this  very  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  needs  first  be  said 
that  the  sums  involved  are  of  the 
smallest  order  we  are  likely  to  consider 
in  this  long  budget  debate,  and  the 
issue  involved  is  the  lives  of  children. 

What  we  are  asldng  here  is  for  fluids 
to  establish  what  should  be  thought  of 
as  the  elemental,  primal  provision  by 
society  for  its  citizens,  which  is  the  op- 
portimlty  to  be  bom  healthy  and  well. 
We  know  how  to  do  this.  In  most 
States  of  the  Union,  it  is  done  for  most 
of  the  pregnant  mothers  and  their 
children.  In  some,  it  is  not.  in  many  it 
is  not  done  entirely,  and  in  many  it  is 
not  done  at  all. 

It  is  the  plain  fact  of  the  law  that 
medicaid  does  not  cover  first  pregnan- 


cies and  occurs  only  after  a  child  is 
bom.  and  a  child  has  AFOC  after  that. 
A  number  of  States  refuse  coverage  to 
children  regardless  of  family  income. 

What  our  amendment— and  the  laws 
that  would  follow  from  it— proposes  to 
do  is  simply  to  establish  a  uniform  eli- 
gibility across  the  Nation  for  essential 
prenatal  care. 

I  repeat:  If  there  is  any  primal  re- 
sponsibility a  society  owes  its  citizens, 
it  is  the  provision  of  those  services 
that  enable  them  to  be  bom  alive  and 
healthy.  We  know  how  to  do  this,  and 
the  fact  that  we  do  is  a  matter  that 
has  pu^ed  me  over  a  quarter  century 
of  involvement  in  the  affairs  of  the 
National  Government  in  the  executive 
and  the  legislative  branches. 

We  know  from  "Better  Health  for 
Children."  the  Health  and  Human 
Services  report  of  1977— it  would  then 
have  been  HEW— that  25  percent  of 
the  women  who  gave  birth  in  1977  had 
no  prenatal  care  in  the  first  trimester 
of  their  pregnancy,  in  44  States.  The 
consequences  were  as  statistically 
clear  as  any  pediatrician  would  have 
predicted. 

The  proportion  of  such  women  who 
had  premature  births,  had  births  that 
involved  the  death  of  the  fetus,  was 
twice  as  high  as  those  who  had  the 
normal  medical  care— twice  as  high. 
Twice  as  many  children  died.  Twice  as 
many  children  were  bom  too  soon. 

With  the  great  advances  in  medical 
science,  a  premature  child,  it  might 
have  been  impossible  to  keep  alive  a 
generation  ago  can  be  kept  alive  today, 
but  at  enormous  cost  in  care.  One  has 
only  to  visit  a  clinic  in  a  ward  for  pre- 
mature children  in  any  hospital,  and 
one  can  see  the  extraordinary  things 
that  can  be  done.  But  at  what  extraor- 
dinary cost.  Whereas,  the  most  modest 
expenditures  in  prenatal  counseling 
and  care— not  in  every  case,  obviously, 
but  statistically  in  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  these  instances— could  be 
avoided  altogether. 

There  Is  an  elemental  question  of 
the  entitlement  of  citizenship  in  this 
matter.  The  sums  are  modest.  The  dol- 
lars involved  are  few.  The  lives  in- 
volved are  many. 

In  a  budget  that  approaches  a  tril- 
lion dollars,  if  we  cannot  find  the  re- 
sources for  the  care  of  these  children, 
one  wonders  as  to  the  values  of  this 
body.  I  hope  we  shall.  We  have  come 
very  close  to  doing  so  many  times 
before. 

I  recall  that  in  1979,  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brad- 
ley), the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Chatee),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  RiBicoFF),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  intro- 
duced and  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
Child  Health  Assessment  Act  of  1979, 
as  we  hoped  it  would  be.  It  never  was. 
adopted.  It  remains  to  be  done.  It  re- 
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mains  the  case  for  the  reason  which  I 
do  not  think  should  be  oversimplified 
and  I  would  not  wish  to  oversimplify: 
that  the  United  States  has  perhaps 
the  highest  infant  mortality  rate  of 
any  industrial  nation  of  our  general 
standard  of  living  in  the  world. 

This  cannot  be  a  simple  question.  It 
has  remained  In  this  position.  This  sit- 
uation has  continued  over  at  least  a 
generation  that  I  have  been  able  to 
follow  the  statistics,  but  it  is  even  so 
the  fact  It  is  even  so  that  while  there 
has  bem  a  general  lowering  of  Infant 
mortality  rates  in  our  country  as  else- 
where, while  there  is  a  better  level  of 
child  health  at  birth,  the  United 
States  continues  to  have  the  least  dis- 
tinguished, least  honorable— and  I 
dare  to  use  that  term— position,  rank, 
among  the  democratic  industrial  na- 
tions with  which  we  would  assume  to 
be  at  least  at  par,  and  in  many  mat- 
ters, we  are  the  example  to  which 
others  aspire  and  always  have  been. 
Here,  it  is  different. 

Mr.  President,  sometimes  it  is  pain- 
ful to  speak  of  these  matters,  but 
there  is  a  social  component  of  this 
health  problem  that  has  remained 
equally  obdurate,  equally  unbending, 
unyielding  to  effort  for  a  generation, 
and  that  is  the  fact  that  the  infant 
mortality  rate  for  black  infants  is 
twice  that  for  white  infants.  It  is  the 
plain  fact  that  the  prospect  of  not 
being  bom  alive  was  twice  that  for  the 
Nation's  largest  minority  group  as  for 
the  majority.  That  once,  at  least, 
made  a  claim  on  the  conscience  of  this 
body.  Once,  at  least,  it  was  seen  as  evi- 
dence of  the  most  ultimate  form  in 
which  our  concerns  as  a  society  ought 
to  be  engaged. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  with  such  a 
relatively  small  cost  in  dollars,  a  mlnis- 
cule  effect  upon  the  budget,  we  can  do 
now  what  we  should  have  done  years 
ago.  and  which  we  failed  to  do.  at  the 
cost  of  the  lives  of  children  and  in 
some  respects.  I  cannot  doubt,  the 
lives  of  mothers  as  well.  When  we  do  it 
at  merely  the  cost  of  premature  birth, 
almost  invariably  we  are  involved  in 
tremendously  expensive  medical  pro- 
cedures: 24-hour  care  by  nurses:  spe- 
cial oxygen  arrangements,  oxygen 
tents:  constant  attention  by  one  nurse 
for  one  child  24  hours  a  day— none  of 
which  is  necessary  in  anything  like  the 
degree  to  which  it  now  occurs. 

It  is  an  elemental  proposition  that 
the  prevention  of  such  events  is  vastly 
to  be  preferred  to  their  cure  when  pos- 
sible and  altogether  to  be  preferred  to 
the  ultimate  failures  which  are  the 
infant  mortality  records  and  statistics 
of  our  country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  managers  of 
this  legislation  might  wish  to  speak  to 
the  matter. 

I  see  that  the  distinguished  members 
of  the  Budget  Committee  are  in  the 
Chamber  and  rather  than  go  l>eyond 
what  seems  to  us  the  elementally  per- 


vasive facts  of  the  ease  I  am  happy  to 
yield  for  any  comments  they  might 
have:  alternately.  I  can  continue  to 
discuss  the  matter.  If  there  are  diffi- 
culties I  would  be  happy  to  hear  from 
them. 

Senator  SnofS  has  risen  and  I  will 
be  happy  to  hear  his  thoughts  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

I  listened  to  my  colleague  on  the 
Budget  Committee  make  the  case,  and 
I  must  say  this  Is  one  of  those  amend- 
ments where  people  will  say.  "Who 
can  be  against  expectant  mothers?" 

I  suppose  one  could  say  that  in  a 
budget  of  some  $800  billion  plus, 
maybe  (70  or  $80  million  per  year. 
Well,  that  is  no  problem. 

I  think,  though,  what  we  have  to  do 
is  recognize  the  facts,  and  I  know  my 
good  friend  from  New  York  comes  in 
here  with  records  about  the  high 
infant  mortality  rate.  I  think  to 
myself  there  is  one  thing  that  the 
United  States  has  always  forgotten 
and  that  is  that  we  do  keep  better  rec- 
ords than  other  coimtries.  and  I  think 
that  one  thing  that  happens  in  the 
statistical  evidence  is  that  we  simply 
have  a  better  set  of  records  than  some 
of  the  coimtries  that  we  make  those 
comparisons  with. 

So  we  have  to  keep  that  in  perspec- 
tive. What  is  our  mortality  rate  com- 
pared to  what?  Compared  to  10  years 
ago,  20  years  ago,  100  years  ago?  Is  it 
better,  worse?  Of  course,  losing  one 
child  is  too  many,  and  I  agree  with  my 
friend  from  New  York  that  losing  any 
is  too  many.  The  conservatives  in  this 
cotintry  used  to  say  that  the  politi- 
cians in  Washington  are  leading  us 
down  the  road  to  a  cradle-to-the-grave 
society.  Now  if  we  add  this  amendment 
it  will  not  be  cradle  to  the  grave,  it  will 
be  precradle-to-the-grave  society 
where  the  Government  is  going  to  be 
responsible  for  everything. 

I  might  mention  the  fact  that  in  the 
jobs  bill  there  was  $105  million  for  ma- 
ternal and  child  health,  community 
health  centers  have  $70  million, 
women,  infants,  and  children,  the  WIC 
program,  has  $100  million.  So  it  is  not 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  not 
making  quite  a  commitment  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollars  to  the  prenatal  care 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  will  make  one  other 
point  and  then  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield,  and  I  note  that  Senator  Dole  is 
in  the  Chamber  and  wishes  to  make 
some  comments. 

But  no  matter  how  much  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  we  spend,  you  can  lead 
the  horse  to  water  but  you  cannot 
make  him  drink.  What  I  am  getting  at. 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  New  York,  it 
may  be  a  noble  idea  but  if  a  pregnant 
woman  refuses  to  take  proper  care  of 


herself,  refuses  to  participate  in  a 
proper  healthy  diet,  refuses  to  make 
the  choices  that  only  commonsense 
tells  us  are  good  for  people,  to  get 
plenty  of  rest,  a  normal  nutritious 
diet,  and  some  moderate  exercise  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  best  health 
prior  to  the  delivery  of  birth  or  a 
young  child:  if  she  continues  to  live 
some  kind  of  life  that  is  not  good  for 
her  health  by  doing  those  things 
which  we  all  know  are  not  good  for 
her  health,  nonnutritious  diet,  not 
enough  rest,  and  so  forth,  there  is  not 
too  much  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  do  about  it  or  those  of  us  in 
this  Congress. 

So  I  think  it  is  nice  to  be  able  to  try; 
but  here  we  go  again.  It  is  another 
open-ended  entitlement  program. 

What  about  the  States  that  are 
pressed  for  cash  out  there?  How  are 
they  going  to  pay  for  it?  Where  will 
they  come  up  with  the  matching 
money?  Whose  taxes  or  who  is  going 
to  pay  for  the  program?  And  I  think 
that  if  this  amendment  is  accepted,  no 
matter  how  generous  and  how  noble  it 
sounds,  it  is  going  to  be  seen  as  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  proposal. 

We  do  not  even  know  what  the  spe- 
cifics of  the  bUl  are.  This  same  sugges- 
tion has  been  rejected  in  Congresses  in 
the  past.  If  we  assume  the  income  or 
the  service  level  to  hold  the  program 
to  $70  million,  we  would  soon  have  ad- 
ditional proposals  to  broaden  it.  So  we 
would  have,  in  fact,  a  precradle-to-the- 
grave  society  developing,  and  there  is 
no  limit  to  how  much  money  we  could 
spend. 

I  yield  to  my  good  friend  from  Flori- 
da, the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee. 
Mr.  CHI1£S.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
We  should  accept  this  amendment. 
It  will  allow  room  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution for  preventive  medical  care  for 
low-income  women  and  infants  that 
will  cost  little  now  but  is  going  to  save 
much  in  larger  costs  in  the  long  nm. 

This  amendment  is  aimed  at  insur- 
ing that  medical  care  will  be  available 
to  low-income  women  who  probably 
would  be  eligible  for  medicaid  if  they 
already  had  children— because  they 
would  then  qualify  for  the  program  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
dren. But  for  those  women  who  are 
pregnant  for  the  first  time,  even 
though  their  incomes  are  low  enough 
to  qualify,  essential  prenatal  and  post- 
natal care  is  not  there.  It  Just  does  not 
make  sense  to  deny  medical  attention 
before  a  child  is  bom— when  later 
health  problems  could  be  prevented— 
but  give  it  later,  when  it  is  too  late  to 
avoid  costly  health  problems. 

The  percentage  of  medicaid  going  to 
children  has  steadily  declined  in 
recent  years.  Over  30  States  have  re- 
duced or  eliminated  medicaid  services 
important  to  keeping  babies  and  chil- 
dren  healthy.   We   are   all   going   to 


suffer  for  that,  and  it  is  going  to  cost 
us  a  lot  more  money  in  the  long  run. 

This  amendment  Is  not  a  big  expense 
item.  It  will  cost  $70  million  now,  with 
dlght  increases  of  $S  million  each  year 
after.  It  is  targeted  at  a  priority  prob- 
lem. We  should  accept  it. 

My  distinguished  colleague  said  this 
would  create  a  new  open-ended  entitle- 
ment. It  would  not  do  that  at  all. 
There  already  is  an  entitlement  in  the 
medicaid  program.  This  is  simply 
going  to  say.  let  us  spend  some  small 
additional  money  wisely,  let  us  spend 
it  for  preventive  care  in  that  open- 
ended  entitlement  program  before  the 
infants  are  bom.  before  they  become 
wards.  They  are  later  goiniK  to  get 
medicaid  under  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren. They  are  entitled  to  that  entitle- 
ment. They  are  going  to  eventually 
have  that.  We  are  going  to  pay  for 
them  after  they  are  sick.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  pay  for  them  as  taxpayers 
after  they  have  problems. 

I  say  again  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, knowing  of  the  care  that  many 
of  us  in  this  body  feel  for  life,  we  are 
talking  about  something  now  that  is 
going  to  encourage  a  pregnant  woman 
to  go  to  term  with  her  child. 

You  know  the  decisions  that  she  has 
to  weigh.  She  is  someone  without 
funds  in  a  very  low-income  situation, 
many  times  probably  without  a  hus- 
band in  the  household.  The  decision 
that  she  is  going  to  be  faced  with  is. 
"Should  I  go  to  one  of  these  clinics  or 
one  of  these  places  and  abort  this 
child,  take  the  child,  or  is  there  going 
to  be  some  help  to  get  some  care  for 
this  child  so  I  should  carry  it  to  term, 
so  I  should  try  to  deliver  the  child?" 

Goodness  knows,  with  all  the  debate 
that  we  have  had  in  here  on  the  sanc- 
tity of  life  and  the  right  to  life,  here  is 
an  encoiu-agement  to  say  to  that 
mother:  "We  are  going  to  try  to  help 
you  have  a  healthy  child.  Do  not  go  to 
some  clinic.  Do  not  abort  that  child. 
We  will  help  you." 

Or  to  say  to  another  mother.  "We 
are  going  to  try  to  help  you  a  little  bit 
to  have  a  healthy  child,  so  we  wiU  not 
have  to  pay  for  the  rickets  or  the 
other  health  care  problems  and  the 
diseases  that  will  come  after  that  child 
is  bom." 

We  are  not  creating  a  new  entitle- 
ment at  all. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  allow  me  to  com- 
ment on  that,  in  the  specific  case.  I 
quite  agree  that  you  cannot  argue 
with  the  sincerity  with  which  the  Sen- 
ator makes  his  point,  but  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  if  he  is  right,  this  is  like 
the  housewife  who  goes  shopping  and 
she  says,  "Gee,  the  dresses  are  on  sale 
today  and  I  can  buy  the  $80  dress  for 
$40."  or  what  have  you.  "Look  at  the 
money  I  saved." 

When  her  husband  comes  home 
from  work,  she  says.  "Honey.  I  saved 


$40  today  because  I  bought  a  dress  on 
sale." 

If  the  Senator  is  correct,  we  should 
not  be  spending  $70  million  on  this;  we 
should  spend  $200  million  or  $500  mil- 
lion. But  where  does  It  stop?  Where 
does  the  cradle-to-the-grave  society 
stop? 

I  suppose  we  could  come  up  with 
some  kind  of  a  program  that  could  aid 
the  conception. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  fastest  growing 
cost  that  we  have  is  health  cost,  inflat- 
ing above  the  weapons  systems  cost, 
and  above  everything  else. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  agree. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Are  we  not  trying  to 
take  a  direction  in  this  Senate  to  say. 
let  us  do  more  for  preventive  care?  Let 
us  not  pay  for  all  the  problems  after- 
ward when  they  are  much  more  ex- 
pensive? Let  us  pay  for  preventive 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  quite  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  CHILES.  You  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  quite  agree.  Preven- 
tive medicine 

Mr.  CHILES.  Then  the  Senator  is 
agreeing  we  ought  to  accept  this  little 
mark  to  allow  the  Finance  Committee 
to  look  at  this  and  then  determine 
whether  this  reasonably  should  be 
done  and  we  ought  to  put  it  in. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  What  we  are  trying  to 
do  by  adding  $70  million,  no  matter 
how  noble  and  touching  this  program 
may  be.  is  somehow  say  we  can  pass  an 
amendment  here  to  add  $70  million  to 
a  budget  that  is  already  way  in  arrears 
as  far  as  income  and  outgo  are  con- 
cerned and  somehow  answer  the  ques- 
tion and  say.  if  it  is  going  to  solve  the 
problem,  add  $70  million.  But  is  it 
going  to  solve  the  problem?  Is  not  the 
information  available  now  on  televi- 
sion and  all  the  massive  ways?  What 
are  we  doing  with  the  other  billions  of 
dollars  we  spend?  Is  it  honestly  true 
that  Americans  do  not  have  access  to 
what  the  commonsense  information 
is?  We  have  a  Government  school 
system 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  same  argimient 
could  have  been  made  for  home  health 
care.  That  same  argument  could  have 
been  made  for  what  we  did  with  hos- 
pice under  medicare.  You  could  say. 
why  in  the  world  do  we  want  to  put 
some  money  into  hospice?  Why  do  we 
not  have  those  people  die  in  the  hospi- 
tal no  matter  what  they  want?  It  will 
cost  more. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  But  Senator 

Mr.  CHILES.  What  I  am  saying 

Mr.  SYMMS.  We  have  $105  million, 
we  already  have  money  in  there. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  have  the  floor  now. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  think  the  time  is 
mine.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chafee).  The  Senator  from  Idaho  is 
yielding  time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  is  on  his  time,  and 
he  certainly  can  siieak  on  it. 


Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
the  Senator's  comments,  but  I  would 
say  If  we  are  not  spending  money  on 
this.  I  would  agree  with  you.  But  we 
are  spending  money.  We  have  televi- 
sion, we  have  public  television  stations 
that  the  taxpayers  support  to  put  on 
programs  for  people.  We  have  public 
health  clinics,  we  have  prenatal  money 
in  this  budget,  for  this  particular  pro- 
gram. What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is 
Just  have  a  vote  here  to  say  whether 
or  not  you  are  for  or  against  prenatal 
health  care.  I  am  for  prenatal  health 
care  and  for  preventive  medicine,  but  I 
am  not  for  continually  adding  entitle- 
ment money  to  a  budget  in  a  country 
that  already  has  $1  trillion  less  than 
nothing  in  the  Federal  Treasury.  And 
I  might  say,  Mr.  President,  in  addition 
to  a  trillion-dollar  debt  this  Congress 
has  run  up,  we  also  have  a  nearly  half- 
trillion-dollar  unfunded  liability  facing 
us  with  respect  to  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement program:  we  have  got  nearly 
a  half-trillion  dollars  of  unfunded  li- 
ability in  the  military  retirement  pro- 
gram. So  when  someone  comes  out  and 
says  we  have  a  trillion-dollar  debt, 
they  are  really  lucky  if  it  is  only  a  tril- 
lion-dollar debt. 

It  is  Just,  you  know.  $70  million  is 
just  another  $70  million,  and  maybe 
someone  can  say— the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer  is  concerned  about 
this  deficit  and  I  heard  him  make  the 
comment  the  other  day,  you  know, 
$200  billion.  He  said,  "What  is  $200  bU- 
lion?"  From  his  opinion  and  back- 
ground, $200  billion  is  a  lot  of  money. 
We  are  going  to  make  it  $200.07  billion 
if  this  is  added. 

Medical  care  as  provided  for  in  med- 
icaid is  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
problem,  and  I  just  think  to  have  us 
bring  this  out  and  somehow  make  this 
case  here  today  that  we  have  to  pass 
$70  million  is  simply  not  necessary  to 
do  it  today.  It  is  not  going  to  solve  the 
problem  if  there,  in  fact,  is  as  l)ad  a 
problem,  and  I  do  not  doubt  from  my 
colleague  from  New  York  it  is  a  bad 
problem. 

I  do  not  say  the  statistics  are  not 
there  that  we  have  a  problem  but  I  say 
again  if  a  woman  who  is  expecting  a 
child  insists  on  not  eating  a  nutritious 
diet,  insists  on  taking  all  kinds  of 
drugs,  there  is  a  limit  to  how  much 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can 
do  about  it.  It  is  not  that  the  informa- 
tion is  not  available.  If  one  would  look 
at  the  numbers  of  women  in  the  coun- 
try who  are  pregnant,  how  do  they 
obtain  health  care,  how  do  they  do  it? 
And  I  would  say  they  do  it  because 
they  are  motivated  and  have  an  atti- 
tude that  they  desire  to  do  what  is 
necessary  to  have  a  healthy  baby.  This 
is  done  with  or  without  what  we  do 
here  in  Washington,  and  I  think  some- 
times we  think  we  can  do  more  than  is 
possible.  Some  of  these  decisions  have 
to  be  made  by  the  individuals. 
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I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  begin  by  agreeing  with  much  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  my  distin- 
guished friend  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, has  said.  The  personal  behavior  of 
the  Individual  is  Increasingly  emerging 
as  a  preeminent  determinant  of  health 
or  the  absence  thereof.  But  there  are 
siich  things  as  diseases,  there  are  such 
things  as  disorders,  and  the  highest 
motivation  in  the  world  will  not  undo 
them.  That  is  what  doctors  do  and 
they  do  it  in  hospitals  or  clinics  and 
they  identify  it. 

One  of  the  great  advances  in  medi- 
cine has  come  in  my  lifetime  because  I 
Imow  that  when  our  children  were 
bom  this  concept  was  Just  barely  be- 
ginning, that  of  the  well-baby  clinic. 
teacAiing  mothers  with  babies,  who 
had  no  evident  difficulties  at  all.  none- 
theless to  check  in.  It  has  proved  a 
major  advance  in  medical  science.  It 
has  saved— the  amounts  of  difficulty 
we  have  in  early  childhood  compared 
now  with  50  years  ago  are  strikingly 
fewer. 

Why  are  medical  costs  growing?  Be- 
cause of  the  other  end  of  the  life  spec- 
trum, lifespan.  I  would  say  to  him  on 
the  same  subject,  prenatal  care,  some- 
thing which  hardily  existed  50  years 
ago.  has  proven  to  be  enormously  ef- 
fective and,  if  it  matters,  it  is  cost  ef- 
fective, the  value  of  a  well  baby  as 
against  a  sick  baby,  you  can  put  a 
dollar  amount  on  it  and  the  simple 
fact  is  that  where  these  facilities  are 
available  to  indentical  socioeconomic 
classes  the  difference  in  outcome  is 
statistically  striking. 

I  would  like  to  say,  too.  on  the  ques- 
tion of  records,  it  is  really  not  the  case 
that  ours  are  the  best  records  here. 
The  better  records  are  probably  kept 
in  Scandinavia,  and  then  Britain  and 
the  Federal  Republic  and  France.  We 
are  still  a  much  larger  and  a  much 
less— we  were  lucky  to  get  a  censiis 
that  comes  within  a  2-million  or  3-mil- 
llon  count  of  the  actual  population. 
Our  data  are  likely  to  underestimate 
the  problem  than  otherwise.  I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  more  to  be  said.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spbctsr).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  I  thank  the  gener- 
ous interpretation  of  the  Chair. 

If  there  is  no  one  wishing  to  speak 
further,  I  remind  the  Senate  we  are 
talking  about  $75  million  in  fiscal 
1984,  and  we  are  talking  melodramati- 
cally but  not  in  some  symbolic  or  anec- 
dotal mode,  we  are  talking  about  the 
lives  of  children  and  their  well-being. 
and  we  are  talking  about  modem  med- 
icine and  what  it  knows  how  to  do  best 


which  is  to  prevent  illness  and  to  pre- 
vent death. 

Mr.  STMMS.  BCr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  argtmient  that  my  friend 
from  New  York  presents  here  to  this 
body  today.  I  would  only  remind  my 
colleagues  that  modem  medicine  in 
the  United  States  of  America  and  in 
the  free  world,  for  that  matter,  and 
the  improved  health  care  that  we  all 
enjoy  and  that  the  yet  imbom  chil- 
dren will  look  forward  to  enjoying  was 
not  developed  somehow  by  Govern- 
ment programs  in  Washington. 

We  have  much  discussion  in  this 
Chamber  about  the  deficit  and  about 
the  money,  and  I  suppose  from  an  eco- 
nomic theory  standpoint,  and  I  know 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  has  spent  time  in  academia  and 
this  Senator  has  not,  but  I  am  sure  in 
the  economics  departments  in  some  of 
the  schools  in  the  country  that  they 
probably  talk  about  the  fact  that  in 
theory  this  budget  is  balanced  each 
and  every  year  and  it  is  Just  a  determi- 
nation of  how  much  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  we  choose  to  consiune 
with  Federal  spending. 

And  we  are  either  going  to  borrow 
this  money  which  will  have  an  impact 
on  the  lives  of  many  American  citizens 
because  we  are  cutting  them  out  at 
the  loan  window,  or  we  are  really 
printing  the  money,  which  is  a  polite 
way  to  say  inflating  the  currency  or 
stealing  from  the  value  of  the  money 
from  the  people  in  the  hidden  tax  or 
we  will  actually  raise  taxes  and  spend 
this  money. 

So  from  a  theoretician's  point  of 
view,  from  an  academic  point  of  view, 
one  could  say  that  this  budget  is  bal- 
anced and  so  what  the  heck  is  another 
$70  million  this  year.  It  is  somewhat 
meaningless. 

What  we  are  deciding  for  the  people 
of  this  country  is  that  we  in  Washing- 
ton know  what  is  best.  We  are  going  to 
take  $70  million  out  of  the  labors  of 
the  people  in  this  country  and  add  it 
to  this  budget  and  put  it  into  prenatal 
care  so  that  we  will  not  have  a  society 
that  has  a  cradle  to  the  grave  society 
but  that  is  going  to  be  "precradle"  to 
the  grave. 

I  cannot  argue  with  my  good  friend 
from  Florida  or  my  good  friend  from 
New  York  on  a  specific  case.  I  am  sure 
he  has  statistics  that  show  that  if  you 
give  those  prenatal  courses  and  child 
care  courses  that  maybe  some  of  those 
children  grow  up  more  healthy  than 
the  others.  I  will  not  argue  on  a  case- 
by-case  basis.  It  Is  an  irrefutable  argu- 
ment. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  New 
York  and  to  my  colleagues  that  it  was 
those  exact  arguments  that  brought 
about  a  $800  billion  budget  which  is 
some  20  percent  over  and  above  what 
the  Federal  revenues  are. 


Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  14r.  President, 
would  my  friend  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  say  it  is  the 
same  logic  that  got  rid  of  poliomyeli- 
tis. It  is  a  rare  day  when  I  would  say 
that  we  in  this  Chamber  know  what  is 
best  for  America,  but  we  do  know  what 
is  best.  We  know  that  prenatal  care  is 
better  for  children  than  its  absence. 
So  does  anybody  else  who  ever  had  a 
child  or  who  has  ever  been  a  father  of 
one. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  understand  that.  I 
have  four  children  of  my  own.  We 
have  the  Salk  vaccine  and  the  Sabin 
vaccine.  And  I  would  ask  which  one  of 
those  had  the  most  to  do  with  getting 
rid  of  poliomyelitis?  The  one  that  was 
not  fimded  by  the  Federal  grant,  I 
would  say  to  my  colleague.  Actually, 
one  was  funded  by  a  Federal  grant  and 
one  was  funded  by  private  enterprise 
and  the  private  enterprise  one  solved 
the  problem. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Shall  we  move  on 
to  yellow  fever? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  say  to  my  friend,  we 
come  back  to  this  question:  Where  did 
the  money  come  from?  Did  it  not  come 
from  the  people  who  produced  it,  who 
produced  the  wealth?  So  what  we  are 
really  arguing  about  here  is  do  we 
want  to  add  more  money  than  we  al- 
ready have  in  the  bill?  Do  we  want  to 
start  another  open-ended  entitlement 
program  or  do  we  want  to  say  we  made 
a  commitment  to  it.  we  realize  it  is  a 
problem,  and  we  would  recommend  to 
the  American  people  that  they  do 
more  about  preventive  medicine. 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  how  much 
wealth  we  have.  How  much  do  we 
want  it  capped?  Do  we  want  to  spend 
25  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct. 30  percent,  40  percent,  or  50  per- 
cent? I  say  to  my  colleague  that  there 
is  a  limit,  I  think,  to  how  far  we  can 
go. 

It  is  what  we  spend  here  that  is  im- 
portant. It  is  what  we  spend  because 
we  are  spending  it  and  it  is  taxed  no 
matter  whether  we  raise  the  taxes  di- 
rectly on  the  backs  of  the  people  so 
they  can  see  it  or,  as  I  say,  we  borrow 
on  the  money,  or  we  actually  print  it 
and  Just  steal  it  from  the  value  of  the 
money  that  they  have  with  the  Gov- 
ernment printing  presses. 

Are  there  any  other  Senators  on  my 
side  of  the  aisle  who  would  request 
time  on  this  amendment  or  on  the 
other  side  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment? If  not,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
divided  equally  from  both  sides  and  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
might  we  have  a  few  remarks  on  this 
side  first? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object. 


Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw the  request  and  reserve  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.    MOYNIHAN.    Mr.    President. 

may  I  inquire  of  the  Chair  what  time 

remains  on  behalf  of  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Each 

side  has  40  minutes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  or 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  wishes  to 
speak  on  the  amendment. 

Mr,  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  the  Senator  from  New  York,  who 
controls  the  time,  to  yield  me  such 
time  as  is  necessary. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  before  us  represents 
only  a  small  amount  of  dollars  in  the 
face  of  the  overall  Federal  budget. 
Amounts  under  $100  million  get 
rounded  off  in  the  budget  process.  Yet 
in  terms  of  human  lives,  the  amend- 
ment represents  an  enormous  Invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  our  society. 

Under  current  Federal  law.  States 
are  not  required  to  provide  medicaid 
coverage  to  two-parent  intact  families 
no  matter  how  low  their  income.  This 
policy  actually  encourages  imem- 
ployed  and  underemployed  fathers  to 
leave  their  families  so  that  they  may 
qualify  for  assistance. 

During  the  Budget  Committee  con- 
sideration of  the  health  function,  I  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  expand  medic- 
aid coverage  to  all  children  and  preg- 
nant women  in  two-parent  families 
that  met  their  State's  income  guide- 
lines for  medicaid  eligibility.  That  ad- 
dition of  $350  million  in  1984  would 
have  encouraged  families  to  stay  to- 
gether and  would  have  provided  a  real 
safety  net  for  the  poor.  However,  my 
budget  proposal  for  health  was  defeat- 
ed in  the  committee. 

Today  Senator  Cranstoh  and  co- 
sponsors  are  offering  a  modified  ver- 
sion of  this  proposal  to  increase  the 
550  health  function  by  $70  million  in 
1984  to  provide  medicaid  coverage  for 
all  low-income  pregnant  women.  This 
is  essential  to  provide  necessary  medi- 
cal care  for  pregnant  women  who  are 
currently  denied  assistance  either  be- 
cause they  are  pregnant  with  their 
first  child  or  because  they  are  living  in 
an  intact  family. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  is  whether  we  are  going  to 
be  pennywise  and  dollar  foolish, 
whether  we  are  going  to  charge  future 
budgets  of  this  country  for  the  cost  of 
failing  to  provide  adequate  prenatal 
care. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  spend- 
ing a  few  dollars— and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho  talks 
about  balsuicing  the  budget.  I  want  to 
point  out  to  him  if  he  closed  one  one- 
hundredth  of  all  the  tax  loopholes 
that  exist  in  this  country,  if  he  provid- 
ed the  same  effort,  the  same  volume 


of  his  voice,  the  same  ingenuity,  the 
same  tenacity  to  closing  those  tax 
loopholes,  we  would  not  have  $70  mil- 
lion available  for  this  prenatal  care, 
we  would  have  $700  million,  we  would 
have  $7  billion  available.  But  that  is 
not  what  happens  aroimd  here. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  WiU  the  Senator  let 
me  comment  on  that? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  As  soon  as  I 
finish,  I  will  be  very  happy  to,  and  I 
will  not  be  long. 

What  we  are  talking  about  is  wheth- 
er we  are  going  to  be  willing  to  do  that 
which  we  ought  to  do.  But  too  often 
around  this  Senate  floor  and  in  this 
Congress  and  this  administration,  all 
we  know  how  to  do  is  complain  about 
spending  a  few  dollars  for  the  kind  of 
futiu*  that  we  have  for  oiu-  young 
people  in  this  coiuitry  and  the  kind  of 
present  we  have  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens. What  we  are  talking  about  here 
is  a  rather  paltry  $70  mlUion  as  com- 
pared to  the  value  of  the  lives  of  those 
future  unbom  children. 

I  hope  that  this  Congress  will  not  be 
so  penurious  that  it  turns  down  this 
simple  amendment  of  $70  million.  If 
the  mathematics  work  out  right,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  will  not  even  show  up 
in  the  budget  figru-es,  because  if  you 
have  a  figure  that  is  $800  billion  and 
you  add  plus  $70  million,  it  does  not 
even  show  up.  So  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  having  a  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity, a  sense  of  care,  a  sense  of  concern, 
and  a  sense  of  compassion.  If  we  have 
that,  we  will  adopt  the  Cranston 
amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  need. 

I  would  just  say  again  and  reiterate 
the  point  for  my  friend  from  Ohio 
that  the  Congress  just  added  $275  mil- 
lion to  maternal  and  child  health  care, 
the  WIC  program,  and  community 
health  centers  in  the  emergency  Jobs 
bill.  The  resolution  assumes  an  in- 
crease of  over  $100  million  for  MCH 
and  community  health  centers,  and 
$250  million  for  the  WIC  programs  in 
fiscal  year  1984. 

These  increases  are  aimed  at  the 
same  population  which  this  amend- 
ment proposes  to  entitle. 

States  presently  have  the  option  of 
providing  AFDC  coverage  and,  there- 
fore, medicaid  coverage,  for  pregnant 
women  in  the  later  months  of  their 
first  pregnancy,  and  at  least  30  States 
already  provide  this  coverage. 

If  this  amendment  is  passed,  the 
Cranston  amendment  will  mandate 
State  coverage.  The  amendment  is  lim- 
ited to  medical  care  as  paid  for  by 
medicaid,  and  the  problem  is  beyond 
medical  care,  in  my  opinion,  as  I  said 
earlier,  Mr.  President.  It  involves  the 
social  and  lifestyle  factors  that  medic- 
aid simply  carmot  address. 

So  even  though,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  York  pointed  out,  we  do  have 
high  mortality  rates  in  this  country, 
the  siurey  data  from  HHS  shows  that 


infant  mortality  is  at  an  all-time  low. 
The  two  groups  at  the  highest  rates 
are  mothers  under  16  or  over  35.  For 
both  groups,  care  as  provided  in  med- 
icaid is  only  a  small  part  of  the  solu- 
tion. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  from  Ohio, 
who  is  again  talking  about  balancing 
the  budget,  the  budget  is  balanced.  To 
my  friend  from  Ohio,  Senator  Mcrz- 
ehbaum.  I  would  say  the  budget  is  bal- 
anced, in  theory.  Senator  Mothihah 
and  I  were  Just  talking  about  it.  You 
will  either  tax  for  it  or  you  will  print 
money,  a  polite  way  of  stealing  from 
the  people  by  printing  it,  or  we  are 
going  to  crowd  them  out.  It  is  what  we 
spend  here  that  matters. 

I  am  saying  to  my  friends  here  that 
we  have  developed  the  best  lifestyle 
and  the  best  health  care  in  the  world 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  It 
was  not  done  because  of  what  hap- 
pened in  Washington.  D.C.  It.  in  fact, 
happened  because  of  the  entrepre- 
neurial genius  and  delivering  factors 
of  our  system. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor jrield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  for  a  question 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  respect  the  ■ 
ingenuity  of  those  who  have  made 
many  of  the  major  medical  discoveries 
of  this  country.  But  we  had  testimony 
before  our  committee  the  other  day 
from  the  American  Society  of  Pediat- 
rics in  which  they  were  saying  that 
there  are  literally  10  times  as  many 
mothers  not  getting  adequate  prenatal 
care  today  as  they  had  in  the  past,  and 
blaming  that  directly  upon  economic 
conditions,  unemployment,  and  the 
lack  of  fimds.  My  question  to  the  Sen- 
ator is,  would  he  not  agree  that  in 
spite  of  all  the  great  medical  develop- 
ments that  have  come  about  by  reason 
of  private  ingenuity  that  there  are  still 
people  in  this  country  who,  if  they 
cannot  afford  to  get  the  benefits  that 
are  provided  by  that  kind  of  ingenuity, 
are  going  to  suffer,  as  they  are  suffer- 
ing at  this  very  moment? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  what  I  have  Just  repeated,  that 
we  have  already  added  money  in  the 
bill  for  that  very  constituency  that  the 
Senator  is  talking  about. 

What  you  are  saying  is  that  you 
want  to  add  $70  million  more  to  that 
program.  Well,  if  $70  million  more  is 
needed  for  that  program,  maybe  we 
need  $170  million  or  $1,700  million. 
Who  Imows  how  much  is  enough? 

I  would  simply  say  that  there  are 
also  people  in  this  country  who  are 
having  a  difficult  time  simply  because 
the  Federal  Government  is  deciding 
how  to  spend  their  money,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, instead  of  allowing  them  the 
privilege  of  making  that  decision 
themselves.  We  are  taking  this  free 
choice  away  from  people,  bringing  it 
over  here  and  letting  the  Government ' 
decide  for  them. 
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That  Is  all  I  am  saying.  I  cannot 
argue  with  my  friend  tmm  a  humani- 
tarian point  of  view.  Of  course,  we 
want  to  take  care  of  these  people,  but 
how  much  is  enough?  If  your  case  Is 
right,  we  ought  to  not  limit  it  to  $70^ 
million,  and  I  am  surprised  that  my 
friend  from  California  limited  it  to  $70 
million.  Maybe  it  ought  to  be  $700  mil- 
lion. "    

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  offered  a 
$350  million  amendment  and  I  did  not 
have  the  support  of  my  good  friend 
fran  Idaho  on  that  amendment  in  the 
Budget  Committee.  I  am  speaking 
today  in  support  of  $70  million  be- 
cause 20  percent  of  a  loaf  is  better 
than  no  loaf  at  all. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
league we  are  now  getting  down  to 
what  the  grist  of  the  argument  is.  I 
am  simply  saying  that  Congress  has 
spent  this  coimtry  almost  to  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy.  I  know  my  good  friend 
wants  to  go  out  and  close  all  the  loop- 
holes. It  is  really  irrelevant  whether 
you  close  the  loopholes  because  you 
are  going  to  spend  the  money  anyway. 
How  will  you  pay  for  it?  Borrow  it  or 
print  it? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  solemnly 
swear  if  you  go  back  and  undo  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  tax  bill,  which  reduced 
taxes  $750  billion,  I  will  not  spend  all 
of  those  dollars.  I  promise  you  that. 

Mr.  STMMS.  I  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  has  been  properly  recorded  for 
the  posterity  of  the  country.  I  think 
my  good  friend  from  Ohio  made  a 
great  commitment  that  he  would  not 
spend  the  whole  of  $750  billion.  But  I 
am  saying  that  at  the  rate  we  are 
going,  we  are  spending  it  anyway,  with 
or  without  a  change  In  the  Tax  Code. 

I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  need  and 
consume  for  the  enlightenment  of  this 
body  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  KniMum.  who  I  might  note,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  will  have  to  figure  out 
how  this  program  is  somehow  going 
to,  in  a  Utopian  fashion,  solve  all  the 
problems  from  prenatal  and  precradle 
to  the  grave  for  the  country.  I  think 
that  is  a  pretty  tall  order.  We  will  hear 
how  the  Senator  from  Kansas  pro- 
poses we  solve  all  of  these  problems 
for  everyone  from  Kansas,  to  Idaho,  to 
Ohio,  to  New  Yortu  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Much  of  this  seems  to  end  up  in  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  We  are 
very  pleased  to  have  that  focus  placed 
on  our  committee.  It  is  not  that  I  am 
unssrmpathetic  with  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  California.  I  certainly  know  it  is 
well  intentioned.  But  we  have  tried  to 
che(±  to  see  whether  or  not  it  is  neces- 
sary and  we  cannot  make  that  judg- 
ment at  this  time. 


I  am  advised  that  the  States  already 
have  the  flexibility  to  provide  services 
to  pregnant  women  and  this  amend- 
ment would  require  that  it  be  mandat- 
ed. 

Also,  we  have  included  with  this 
Senator's  amendment.  $1.8  billion  over 
3  years^in  the  budget  resolution  to 
provide  health  benefits  for  the  unem- 
ployed. We  are  considering  legislation 
now  in  our  committee,  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  which  puts  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  prenatal  and  post- 
partimi  care  and  prohibits  the  imposi- 
tion of  cost  sharing  on  such  care.  Fur- 
thermore, all  States  are  given  the 
option  of  providing  AFDC  average  to 
children  in  two-parent  famfiies  who 
are  needy  because  of  the  unemploy- 
ment of  principal  wage  earner. 

As  I  imderstand,  the  budget  also 
provides  for  an  increase  of  10  percent 
in  the  medicaid  program. 

It  Just  seems  to  me  that,  for  the  rea- 
sons which  were  probably  stated  by 
others,  it  is  not  a  great  deal  of  money. 
It  is  $225  million  if  it  is  all  totaled  up 
over  the  next  3  years.  But,  again,  we 
are  faced  with  all  these  deficits  and  we 
are  told  we  ought  to  reduce  spending. 
But  every  amendment  in  the  budget 
process  will  add  spending.  Maybe  we 
should  rearrange  our  priorities.  Maybe 
there  is  something  else  we  can  do  in 
the  Seiuite  Finance  Committee. 

I  must  say  that  we  try  to  be  very 
sensitive  when  we  focus  on  programs 
that  affect  or  impact  on  low-income 
Americans.  Very  honestly,  I  think 
there  have  been  some  areas  where  we 
may  have  gone  too  far. 

So  it  is  not  that  I  am  unsjrmpathetic 
with  the  Senator  from  CalLfomia.  It 
just  seems  to  me  that  if  in  fact  there  is 
a  demonstrated  need,  we  may  be  able 
to  address  this  without  additional 
spending.  We  have  all  kinds  of  pro- 
grams in  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee that  might  be  trimmed  back. 

For  example,  when  medicare  passed 
in  1965,  we  were  told  tf  we  were  not 
careful  it  would  cost  $9  billion  by  1990. 
It  is  in  the  budget  this  year  for  $7  bil- 
lion. We  are  now  told  the  1990  cost 
wiU  exceed  $100  billion.  Consider  med- 
icaid, of  which  the  Federal  share  is 
about  $20  billion— perhaps  it  should 
receive  a  higher  priority.  Maybe  we 
ought  to  reduce  some  other  program 
that  we  have  jurisdiction  over  and  add 
money  for  prenatal  care.  If  that  kind 
of  amendment  were  proposed,  it  might 
be  different. 

Based  on  the  problems  we  have,  Mr. 
President.  I  hope  the  amendment 
might  be  modified. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Kansas  is 
sympathetic  to  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment  and  the  need  we  are 
trying  to  address.  I  should  like  to  re- 
spond to  a  point  he  has  made  very 
briefly. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  true  that  States 
have  the  option  to  extend  full  cover- 


age to  all  low-income  pregnant  women. 
Idany  States  already  do.  But  many 
States  do  not.  Laws  in  at  least  13 
States  provide  that  a  woman  who  is 
pregnant  for  the  first  time  Is  Ineligible 
for  medicaid.  Once  the  child  is  deliv- 
ered, medicaid  eligibility  can  be  estab- 
lished, but  no  services  are  available 
during  the  critical  prenatal  period  in 
those  13  States.  In  over  half  of  the 
States,  a  needy  woman  whose  husband 
is  present  in  the  household  cannot  get 
medicaid  assistance  unless  he  leaves. 

The  basic  question  is  whether,  in  a 
health  care  program  for  low-income 
individuals  financed  in  large  part  by 
the  Federal  Government,  pregnancy- 
related  services  should  be  part  of  the 
core  program  and  not  subject  to  arbi- 
trary restrictions  uivelated  to  need. 

I  think  they  should  be.  As  I  stated 
earlier,  maternity  services  are  included 
as  a  core,  mandatory  element  of  the 
various  proposals  to  establish  health 
programs  for  unemployed  workers. 
The  legislation  introduced  by  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  S.  951.  specifically  man- 
dates that  prenatal  and  postpartum 
care  be  provided  in  his  proposal.  Cer- 
tainly they  should  be.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  does  not  say  these  serv- 
ices can  be  optional  if  this  is  a  first 
pregnancy  or  if  the  father  is  still  resid- 
ing in  the  home.  Medicaid  should  not 
work  that  way,  either. 
.  I  should  like  to  respond  also  to  the 
argiunent  that  if  prenatal  care  is  so 
important  and  cost-effective,  why  do 
aU  the  States  not  exercise  the  option 
to  offer  it?  The  problem  is  that  we  are 
dealing  with  what  is  basically  a  pre- 
ventive health  care  service.  That  is 
what  prenatal  health  care  is— a  pre- 
ventive service.  Unfortunately,  howev- 
er cost-effective  preventive  health  care 
services  may  be  and  however  short- 
sighted the  result,  when  budgets  are 
tight,  they  are  often  the  first  to  be 
dropped,  because  the  return  on  this 
kind  of  health  care  comes  later. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
stress  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  direct  fiscal  interest  in  seeing 
that  this  coverage  is  made  mandatory 
under  medicaid.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  have  to  pick  up  a 
major  share  of  the  cost  of  providing 
health  care,  education,  institutional 
care,  and,  in  many  cases,  the  cost  of 
welfare  dependency  for  children  who 
are  bom  with  disabilities  and  handi- 
capping conditions  that  could  have 
been  avoided  through  the  provision  of 
adequate  prenatal  services.  If  these 
services  are  not  available,  Federal  tax- 
payers will  pay  the  costs  many  times 
over  in  the  end. 

Mr.  President,  regarding  the  funds 
in  budget  for  the  maternal  and  child 
health  grant  program,  let  me  say  at 
the  outset  that  I  fully  support  the  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  the  maternal 


and  child  health  block  grant  program, 
which  includes  the  former  title  V  pro- 
gram. I  have  coqwnsored  amendments 
to  Increaae  funding  for  this  program 
and  have  strongly  opposed  efforts  to 
reduce  its  fimding. 

However,  it  is  critical  to  imderstand 
exacUy  how  the  maternal  and  child 
health  blodc  grant  program  and  the 
medicaid  program  differ  in  their  effec- 
tiveness in  reaching  the  target  groups. 

The  1980  report  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office— entitled  "Better 
Managepient  and  More  Resources 
Needed  to  Strengthen  Federal  Efforts 
To  Improve  Pregnancy  Outcome" 
(HRD  80-24)— is  very  helfpul  in  imder- 
standlng  this  difference. 

Title  V  and  the  new  maternal  and 
child  health  block  grant  program  sup- 
port specific  projects.  If  you  happen  to 
live  in  an  area  served  by  such  a 
project,  great!  If  you  do  not— and  the 
GAO  found  that  most  of  the  counties 
in  this  country  are  not  served  by  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  projects— they 
do  not  help.  Medicaid,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  universal  third-party  reim- 
bursement program.  Tou  do  not  have 
to  live  near  a  project  to  get  services. 
You  do  not  have  to  get  on  a  waiting 
list  if  the  project  is  already  overen- 
rolled.  You  Just  find  another  doctor  or 
program. 

Moreover,  the  MCH  block  grant  is 
not  focused  just  on  maternity  care. 
The  block  grant  funds  received  by  the 
States  are  used  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses, including  such  things  as  family 
planning,  immunizations,  and  dental 
clinics.  These  are  certainly  important 
and  desirable  services.  But  they  com- 
pete with  the  need  for  the  same 
projects  to  provide  prenatal  services. 
In  1980.  the  GAO  found  that  some 
States  gave  little  emphasis  in  allocat- 
ing these  block  grant  funds  to  activi- 
ties directly  related  to  improving  preg- 
nancy outcome. 

B&r.  President,  we  also  need  to  look 
very  carefully  at  how  much  is  avail- 
able for  the  MCH  program.  It  is  true 
that  Congress  has  taken  steps  to  re- 
store the  funds  that  were  cut  from 
this  program  in  1981.  However,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  GAO 
found  that  even  the  pre-1981  level  of 
funding  was  inadequate.  The  addition- 
al funds  for  the  MCH  program  are 
needed  and  can  be  well  spent.  But  the 
problem  we  are  seeking  to  address— as- 
suring that  all  low-income  pregnant 
women  have  access  to  adequate  prena- 
tal care  wherever  they  may  live— 
cannot  be  solved  simply  by  adding 
more  money  to  the  grant  program, 
unless  we  are  willing  to  put  enough 
money  in  to  establish  a  project  in 
every  community.  Medicaid  eligibility 
is  the  only  direct  way  to  reach  all  of 
these  women. 

Mr.  President,  medicaid  and  the 
MCH  programs  are  both  needed  in 
order  to  reach  all  of  the  needy  women 
who  need  prenatal  services.  They  each 


serve  a  different  role  in  overall  efforts 
to  improve  the  health  care  of  low- 
income  families.  The  same  point  can 
be  made  regarding  the  WIC  program, 
another  vitally  important  program. 
ESach  is  needed. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  also  need 
to  look  at  the  social  costs  of  not  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  needy 
women  for  medical  costs  associated 
with  carrying  a  pregnancy  to  term. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has 
spoken  eloquently  on  this  point,  but  I 
want  to  stress  that  this  is  clearly  an 
amendment  that  should  be  supported 
by  Members  on  all  sides  of  the  abor- 
tion debate.  Lack  of  economic  re- 
sources to  pay  for  the  medical  care 
necessary  to  carry  a  pregnancy  to  term 
can  be  a  factor  in  the  decision  of  a 
pregnant  woman  to  terminate  a  preg- 
nancy. It  can  also  serve  to  make  these 
women  easy  victims  for  black  market 
baby  sellers  who  are  all  too  ready  to 
pay  for  the  f uU  pregnancy  costs  in  ex- 
change for  the  infant. 

Finally,  there  is  deep  concern— 
which  I  share— over  the  tragic  and 
heartbreaking  decisions  made  when  a 
child  is  bom  with  life-threatening 
birth  defects.  There  is  no  question 
that  we  should  do  everything  possible 
to  reduce  the  number  of  these  situa- 
tions and  there  is  no  question  that 
adequate  prenatal  care  can  help 
reduce  the  incidence  of  these  great 
human  tragedies. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  is  an  im- 
portant step  in  this  direction  and  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  action 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  if  he  would  like  to 
speak  at  this  point.  If  so.  I  shall  yield 
such  time  as  he  needs. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  California  for 
yielding.  I  shall  not  be  long.  I  just 
want  to  add  my  voice  to  those  that 
have  already  been  raised  in  favor  of 
this  amendment  because,  even  though 
I  probably  am  not  going  to  say  any- 
thing very  new  or  creative,  I  certainly 
would  feel  terribly  neglectful  of  my 
duties  if  I  did  not  speak  out. 

As  I  have  sat  here  and  meditated  on 
the  purpose  of  the  amendment  and 
the  arguments  pro  and  con,  I  never 
cease  to  be  amazed  at  how  the  U.S. 
Congress  can  shoot  itself  in  the  foot  as 
regularly  as  it  does.  Just  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  we  had  a  tie  vote,  I  believe 
it  was  48  to  48,  on  a  $6.5  billion  in- 
crease in  defense  expenditures.  That 
was  on  top  of  the  5-percent  increase 
that  the  budget  resolution  already 
provided.  We  are  talking  in  terms  of 
$260  billion  for  defense.  Nobody  here 
is  really  quarreling  with  whether  we 
want  a  strong  America  or  not. 

This  may  come  as  a  shock  to  some  of 
my  colleagues,  but  I  have  never  run 
across  a  man  or  woman  in  Congress 
who  favored  a  weak  America.  Howev- 
er, I  have  nm  across  some  who  felt 


that  the  Russians  probably  could  not 
resist  coming  up  the  Potomac  and  get- 
ting us  if  we  happened  to  cut  a  couple 
billion  dollars  out  of  a  $250  billion  de- 
fense budget.  But  I  have  never  run 
across  anybody  who  said  they  favored 
a  weak  America.  Yet  they  always 
couch  it  in  terms  of  defense. 

I  have  been  saying  for  a  long  time 
that  there  are  a  lot  of  things  that  I 
think  are  very  important  to  the 
strength  of  this  Nation  in  addition  to 
how  many  planes,  and  tanks,  and  guns 
we  have.  I  look  forward  to,  indeed  I 
pray  for,  the  day  that  we  consider  our- 
selves a  strong  nation  because  of  our 
iimer  strength  as  well  as  our  military 
strength.  I  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  the  U.S.  Senate  suddenly  comes 
to  its  senses  and  understands  that 
when  you  cut  out  funds  for  prenatal 
and  neonatal  care  for  poor,  pregnant 
women,  you  are  not  guaranteeing,  but 
you  are  helping  to  guarantee,  a  defec- 
tive baby. 

If  you  have  ever  been  Governor  of  a 
State,  and  some  12  to  15  Members  of  . 
this  body  have  been,  you  know  what  it 
is  like  to  try  to  find  money  for  all 
those  learning  disabled  children,  for 
all  those  child  study  centers  for  chil- 
dren with  everything  from  mental  re- 
tardation to  dyslexia.  Or.  as  a  Gover- 
nor you  have  had  to  come  up  with  the 
money  for  the  prisons  or  the  mental 
institutions  where  one  out  of  every 
eight  people  are  there  because  of  some 
disease  they  got  because  the  children 
were  not  immunized  against  some 
childhood  disease. 

We  have  a  lot  of  good  programs  in 
this  country.  We  have  the  WIC  pro- 
gram, we  have  the  maternal  and  child 
health  care  program;  we  have  AFDC. 
And  we  can  stand  up,  all  of  us,  and 
take  great  pride  in  those  programs. 
But  you  know  something  else,  Mr. 
President?  These  programs  do  not 
cover  all  of  the  needy  people  in  this 
country.  If  we  do  not  want  to  help 
these  needy  people,  and  I  shall  give 
statistics  in  a  minute  of  who  is  not  cov- 
ered in  those  programs,  and  if,  for  ex- 
ample, we  want  to  punish  some  teen- 
age girl  who  is  pregnant  and  not  pro- 
vide her  with  prenatal  care,  that  is  an 
option.  Just  say,  "We  are  not  going  to 
give  you  any  prenatal  care  or  any 
neonatal  care  when  the  baby  is  bom, 
because  you  should  not  have  done 
that."  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  very  sen- 
sible option,  but  if  that  is  the  way  you 
want  to  vote,  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. 

If  you  want  to  be  sensible  and  you 
want  to  take  the  position  that  you 
would  rather  spend  between  $250  to 
$350  on  prenatal  care  for  one  pregnant 
woman,  rather  than  spend  $2  to  $3 
million  to  institutionalize  a  defective 
child  for  its  entire  life,  then  vote  for 
the  amendment. 

Here  are  the  people  who  are  falling 
through  the  cracks.  These  are  the  sta- 
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\Mk».  Tou  can  talk  about  the  other 
proerams  all  you  want. 

Incidentally,  the  maternal  and  child 
health  care  program,  which  I  have 
tried  to  shepherd  through  this  body 
almost  every  year  since  I  have  been 
here,  right  now.  in  1983,  with  correc- 
tions for  inflation  is  receiving  approxi- 
mately 35  percent  less  funds  tlian  were 
available  to  its  programs  prior  to  the 
creation  of  the  block  grant  in  1981. 
Every  State  in  the  Union,  from  Missis- 
sippi to  New  York,  would  tell  you  that 
the  maternal  and  child  health  care 
program  saves  them  $10  in  State  funds 
for  every  dollar  they  spend  in  that 
program.  Yet,  every  year,  for  reasons 
that  are  absolutely  beyond  me.  we 
have  to  get  up  here  and  scream  and 
shout  and  storm  to  get  that  program 
funded  at  a  decent  leveL 

Well,  who  has  fallen  through  the 
craito?  The  statistics  we  have  are  for 
1980,  and  1980  was  before  all  these 
massive  cuts  in  all  these  programs. 

Even  in  1980.  one  out  of  every  20 
pregnant  women  did  not  receive  prena- 
tal care  until  the  last  trimester  of 
pregnancy,  and  1  out  of  76  women  re- 
ceived no  prenatal  care.  One  out  of 
every  11  black  pregnant  women  re- 
ceived no  prenatal  care  until  the  last 
trimester  of  pregnancy,  and  1  out  of 
every  37  black  pregnant  women  re- 
ceived no  prenatal  care. 

Here  is  a  kicker  with  respect  to  low- 
birth-weight  babies:  one  out  of  every 
nine  teenagers  received  no  prenatal 
care  imtil  the  last  trimester  of  preg- 
nancy. 

It  is  disgusting  to  even  have  to 
debate  an  amendment  such  as  tliis.  We 
stand  up  here  and  talk  about  all  kinds 
of  things,  from  defense  on  down,  yet 
none  of  these  matters  are  as  impor- 
tant to  the  national  security  and  well 
being  of  this  Nation  as  healthy  babies. 

There  are  thousands  of  pregnant 
women  who  are  falling  through  the 
cracks  of  the  health  care  system  and 
are  not  receiving  prenatal  care.  We 
know  that  these  mothers  are  more 
likely  to  deliver  babies  needing  future 
expensive  care.  If  only  70  mothers  re- 
ceiving prenatal  care  could  be  prevent- 
ed from  delivering  a  baby  requiring 
long-term  institutionalization,  the  gov- 
ernment could  save  $70  million.  That 
is  $70  million  that  could  be  saved— the 
entire  amount  of  this  amendment. 

Here  is  a  figure  for  you:  Prenatal 
care  costs  between  $250  and  $350  per 
woman.  Neonatal  intensive  care  for 
babies  who  are  sick  or  low  birth 
weight  can  cost  $1,000  a  day.  It  is  not 
at  all  unusual  for  premature  babies, 
low-birth-weight  babies,  sick  babies,  or 
brain  damaged  babies,  to  cost  any- 
where from  $20,000  to  $40,000  or  more 
before  they  ever  get  out  of  the  hospi- 
taL 

Between  her  first  and  second  years 
in  college,  my  daughter  worked  in 
what  they  call  the  preemie  section  of 
the  University  of  Arkansas  Medical 


Center,  where  the  premature  babies 
receive  care.  Babies  in  this  part  of  the 
hospital  weigh  anywhere  from  1 
poimd  up  to  4  pounds.  I  visited  her 
there  two  or  three  times,  and  I  talked 
to  the  nurses  and  to  the  doctors,  and  I 
watched  those  tiny  babies.  It  was  not 
unusual  to  see  a  baby  in  there  who 
had  been  hospitalized  there  for  2 
months  or  longer.  Some  of  these 
babies  cost  the  State  of  Arkansas 
$1,000  a  day.  In  some  cases  these 
lengthy  and  costly  hospitalizations 
were  necessary,  because  the  mother 
had  not  received  prenatal  care  for  her- 
self because  she  came  from  a  poor 
family.  You  should  see  these  mothers 
coming  in  to  see  their  babies.  These 
mothers  had  not  had  a  decent  diet 
before  or  after  the  birth  of  their 
babies. 

The  way  we  deal,  it  is  unusual  to  get 
this  steamed  up  around  here  for  $70 
million.  This  amount  of  money  is  Just 
a  pittance.  But  it  Is  Just  another  clas- 
sic case  of  how  we  get  our  priorities  so 
unbelievably  skewed  and  I  cannot  be- 
Ueve  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  when 
Senators  come  to  the  floor,  they  will 
not  Just  walk  to  the  well  and  say. 
"What  is  our  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment?" but,  that  they  will  ask,  "What 
is  the  substance  of  this  amendment?" 
I  hope  they  are  listening  on  their 
squawkboxes;  that  they  will  vote  for 
something  decent  and  sensible  and 
something  that,  above  all.  if  you  want 
to  look  at  it  in  pure  economic  terms,  is 
terribly  cost  effective. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  that  the  floor 
manager  of  this  amendment  is  not  in 
the  Chamber,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  need. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  respond  to 
what  my  colleague  from  Arkansas  Just 
said.  He  made  a  very  impassioned  plea. 
For  our  colleagues  who  are  listening 
in  their  offices  and  who  are  not  on  the 
floor,  and  for  those  who  are  here,  I 
point  out  that  the  characterization  of 
this  problem  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas would  make  it  sound  as  though 
this  is  an  either/or  situation:  either 
you  are  for  prenatal  care  or  you  are 
against  it.  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
that  simply  is  not  the  situation. 

I  am  not  sure  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas is  aware  of  the  fact,  but  in  the 
1983  budget,  we  have  appropriated 
$373  million  for  the  same  targeted 
constituency  that  the  Cranston 
amendment  points  toward.  In  the  Jobs 
bill  which  was  passed  last  Deceml>er, 
$105  million  was  added. 

So  what  Senators  really  are  voting 
for  is  whether  they  are  for  478  million 
dollars  worth  of  care  for  this  problem 
or  for  $548  million.  That  is  really  what 
we  are  talking  about. 

So  I  do  not  think  the  record  should 
be  left  unclear,  so  that  those  Senators 
who  may  choose  not  to  vote  for  the 


Cranston  amendment  may  appear  to 
be  completely  insensitive  to  the  prob- 
lem that  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  amendment  brings  before  this 
body.  It  ^mply  is  not  the  case. 

We  have  made  it  eminently  clear 
that  there  are  adequate  funds  for 
what  this  Nation  can  afford. 

I  say  again  to  my  colleagues  that 
this  kind  of  openended  entitlement 
will  put  pressure  on  hard-pressed 
States  that  may  not  believe  they  can 
afford  to  match  those  payments. 

To  characterize  this  as  a  situation  in 
which  this  Government,  this  Congress, 
or  this  country  is  doing  nothing,  when 
we  are  in  fact  spending  $478  million, 
nearly  a  half  billion  dollars,  on  this 
problem,  is  a  characterization  that 
should  not  be  left,  and  it  should  not  be 
misunderstood  by  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun.  and  I  ask  that  the  time 
be  divided  equally. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  moment? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
statistics  I  gave  a  moment  ago  for 
1980. 1  pointed  out.  was  before  a  lot  of 
these  massive  cuts  in  programs  for  the 
medically  indigent  took  effect. 

Arkansas  in  1  of  13  States  that  do 
not  cover  prenatal  care  imder  medic- 
aid for  poor  first-time  pregnant 
women  who  are  not  yet  on  APDC. 

These  mothers  will  be  covered  by 
medicaid  Just  prior  to  delivery  but 
that  is  like  shutting  the  grate  after  the 
cow  is  out.  It  is  too  late. 

In  Kentucky  the  University  Hospital 
in  Lexington  has  quit  providing  indi- 
gent care  because  it  could  not  finance 
the  caseload  of  uninsured  pregnant 
women. 

In  Oklahoma  City  clinics  offering 
health  services  to  low-income  families 
estimate  that  at  least  1.000  women  are 
pregnant  and  have  no  place  to  go  for 
prenatal  care  or  for  delivery.  Think 
about  it.  In  Oklahoma  City  1,000 
women  are  going  to  receive  no  prena- 
tal care  and  have  no  place  to  go  to 
even  have  the  baby. 

In  MobUe,  Ala.,  all  but  one  of  the  six 
hospitals  in  Mobile  have  closed  their 
emergency  rooms  over  the  weekends 
to  cut  down  on  the  cost  of  providing 
care  for  the  uninsured. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much,  and  I  will  take  back  my 
time,  Mr.  President. 

I  only  say,  and  I  will  repeat  again  for 
the  Record  and  for  my  friend  from  Ar- 
luuisas,  if  they  have  that  problem  in 
Arluuisas,  his  party  controls  the  gover- 
norship, his  party  controls  the  legisla- 
ture. This  Congress  has  already  a  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  block  grant  of 
$373  million  for  fiscal  year  1983,  it  is 
funded  at  $373  million  in  the  continu- 
ing resolution,  and  $105  million  was 
added  during  the  Jobs  bill.  So  I  say 
again  we  already  have  $478  million  in 
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It.  If  that  is  not  enough  for  my  good 
friend  from  Arkansas,  then  his  State 
legislature  and  his  friend,  the  Gover- 
nor, out  there  should  do  something 
about  it.  But  do  not  come  in  here  and 
ask  for  funds  from  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  SUtes,  who  are  already 
spending  money  they  do  not  have.  We 
are  already  spending  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars on  this  problem.  Do  not  paint  a 
picture  that  the  U.S.  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  doing  something  on  this 
problem. 

I  simply  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
this  is  the  way  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment got  in  the  mess  that  it  is  in.  This 
is  how  we  have  reached  this  point  in 
our  time  in  history  where  we  already 
have,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  a  trillion 
dollars  less  than  nothing  Just  in  the 
general  fund,  and  we  already  have  an 
unfunded  liability  of  almost  a  half  tril- 
lion dollars  in  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment fund,  another  half  trillion  dol- 
lars in  the  military  retirement  fund, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  many  other 
billions  of  dollars  the  UJS.  Treasury 
and  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  are 
committed  for.  But  yet  we  come  in 
with  every  heart-plucking  suggestion 
and  say  that  $478  million  is  not 
enough,  we  Just  want  to  add  $70  mil- 
lion to  it  and  that  is  going  to  erase  the 
problem. 

I  simply  say  that  as  to  the  supposi- 
tion and  the  premise  from  which  my 
colleague  makes  that  argument,  all 
the  money  in  the  world  will  not  solve 
the  problem.  If  that  were  the  case, 
then  I  woxild  say  that  we  could  have 
Utopia  here  and  we  could  see  that  we 
could  get  all  those  young  pregnant 
women  to  drink  milk  and  to  do  all  the 
proper  things  and  it  would  Just  be 
taken  care  of  and  we  would  not  have 
this  problem. 

But  we  do  not  live  in  an  Utopian  situ- 
ation. Health  spending  has  grown 
from  $23  billion  in  1980  to  $25  billion 
in  1983,  and  that  does  not  include 
medicare  spending,  so  we  have  not  had 
these  big  cuts  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  talking  about.  We  are  not 
cutting  out  every  single  thing  in  this 
budget  or  in  this  budget  last  year  from 
what  has  been  happening.  If  $70  mU- 
lion  would  solve  the  problem,  I  think 
most  Senators  would  say,  "Pine."  But 
I  do  not  think  that  the  evidence  sup- 
ports that  fact  that  the  $70  million 
will  be  able  to  even  scratch  the  surface 
and  solve  the  problem. 

This  is  an  attitude  problem  in  many 
cases,  and  in  many  cases,  if  it  is  not, 
we  are  Just  adding  $70  million  to  the 
already  overbloated  Federal  budget.  In 
my  Judgment  we  are  spending  more 
money  right  now. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  the  Senator  sug- 
gesting poor  women  who  get  pregnant 
have  a  bad  attitude? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  say  to  my  colleague 
as  to  the  point  he  is  trying  to  get  at,  if 
I  thought  that  we  could  add  $70  mil- 
lion here  or,  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio 


was  t4^inng  about— he  wanted  to  add 
$3<K)  million  to  this  program  in  the 
committee— if  that  would  solve  the 
problem  I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
any  discussion  here.  But  I  made  the 
point  over  and  over  again  we  are 
spending  $478  million  to  this  very  con- 
stituency. If  we  add  $70  million  to  it  I 
simply  would  say  we  add  another  $70 
million  and  then  we  find  out  that 
there  are  still  pregnant  women  in  need 
of  prenatal  care  that  maybe  they  even 
get  the  prenatal  care  but  they  say, 
"Thanks  but  no  thanks;  I  would  prefer 
to  live  an  unhealthy  lifestyle."  I  do 
not  know  what  this  Senator  can  do 
about  it. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  sincerity, 
and  my  heart  goes  out  to  those  people 
and  to  those  babies.  But  I  think  there 
is  a  limit  to  what  we  can  do  in  this 
body  and  how  much  money  we  can  add 
for  every  heart-plucking  amendment 
that  comes  along  here  and  if  we  intend 
in  any  fashion  to  come  out  of  here 
with  any  kind  of  a  budget  that  points 
toward  fiscal  responsibility  we  simply 
cannot  add  $70  million  here.  $70  mil- 
lion there,  and  so  on  and  so  forth, 
when  nearly  a  half  billion  dollars,  I 
say  to  my  friend,  are  being  spent. 

If  Arkansas  thinks  they  have  a  prob- 
lem, then  I  encourage  Arluuisas  to 
take  care  of  the  problem.  There  is  a 
limit  to  what  we  can  do  with  the  Na- 
tion's Federal  budget  about  that  par- 
ticiilar  specific  problem. 

I  say  also  to  my  friend,  and  I  made 
the  point  earlier  before  the  Senator 
got  to  the  Chamber,  we  have  a  system 
in  this  coimtry.  In  addition  to  the 
commercial  television  stations,  we 
have  national  public  radio,  we  have 
commercial  radio,  and  we  have  news- 
papers in  this  coimtry  that  give  access 
to  information  like  this,  and  we  have  a 
federally  supported  public  television 
system  in  this  country  where  this  kind 
of  information  atxtut  taking  Ijetter 
care  of  one's  self  is  not  being  hidden 
from  the  public  and  it  is  available  for 
the  American  people.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  more  a  person  can  do  than 
to  lead  the  horse  to  water  and  if  he 
will  not  drink.  I  do  not  know  what  you 
do  with  the  horse. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  nearly  $2.4  billion 
in  health  care  and  medicaid  in  this 
budget,  and  I  do  not  know  when  we 
are  going  to  say  that  enough  is 
enough,  whether  it  is  $70  million  more 
or  $80  million,  or  $100  million  more. 

I  see  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  is  in  the  Cham- 
ber. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  for  a  question. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senator  has 
been  pointing  out  that  there  is  $478 
million  in  the  maternal  and  child 
health  care  program  to  do  this,  to  take 
care  of  the  problem  that  the  Senator 


from  California  Is  trying  to  take  care 
of. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  That  is  correct.  It  is  al- 
ready done  in  30  SUtes.  I  think  20 
States  do  not. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  make  a 
point  for  the  Senator.  If  the  Senator  . 
from  California  will  permit.  I  will  use 
his  time  to  make  this  pobit  so  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  not  deprived  of  his 
time.  The  Senator  should  understand 
that,  first  of  all,  the  maternal  and 
child  health  care  program  does  not 
deal  exclusively  with  the  problem  of 
providing  prenatal  and  neonatal  care 
we  are  talking  about  right  now.  It  also 
covers  crippled  children  clinics.  We 
have  had  10  crippled  children  clinics 
in  my  State  for  years.  We  have  had  to 
cut  back.  The  fimds  were  cut  back. 
This  is  a  great  program.  The  maternal 
and  child  health  care  program  also 
covers  the  lead-based  program  and  a 
whole  range  of  other  problems  that 
children  have.  The  maternal  and  child 
health  program  is  not  an  exclusive 
program  of  prenatal  and  neonatal 
care. 

I  only  wish  to  clarify  that  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  too  bad  that  we 
cannot  wave  a  magic  wand  and  have 
all  these  problems  disappear. 

I  say  again  for  my  colleagues  that 
this  amendment  is  not  a  clear-cut  case 
of  whether  you  are  for  or  against  pre- 
cradle  to  the  grave  support  and  health 
care  from  the  Federal  Government. 

There  is  money  in  the  bill.  $373  mil- 
lion, another  $105  million  in  the  emer- 
gency Jobs  bill,  for  a  total  of  nearly  a 
half  billion  dollars. 

It  may  be  that  is  not  all  for  prenatal 
health  care,  as  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas points  out,  but  it  is  the  same 
constituency  that  would  be  receiving 
it.  It  is  the  same  people  who  would  be 
delivering  these  health  services,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  there  cannot 
be  some  spillover. 

In  addition,  there  is  $1.3  billion  in 
this  budget  for  women  and  children, 
for  feeding,  run  by  the  same  agencies 
that  administer  the  maternal  pro- 
grams. So  it  is  not  that  we  are  not 
making  a  commitment  toward  these 
noble  goals  that  the  author  of  the 
amendment  is  striving  for. 

I  think  once  again  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues  that  the  prosperity  and 
the  health  care  and  the  deUvery  of 
that  health  care  in  this  country  were 
not  developed  during  a  time  when  the 
Federal  Government  was  spending  in 
excess  of  25  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  at  the  Federal  level, 
where  the  Federal  Government  was 
making  those  decisions. 

MKDICAID  COVKHAOB  FOR  LOW-IWCOME 
PRBGIf  AITT  WOICEK  AWT  THKIR  nfTAWTS 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  Con- 
gress  established   the   medicaid   pro- 
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gram  to  make  sure  that  no  one  would 
be  cut  off  from  necessary  health  care 
Just  because  they  were  too  poor  to 
afford  it.  As  a  budget  cutting  measuire 
in  1981,  at  the  administration's  re- 
quest Congress  restricted  access  to  a 
number  of  programs,  including  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children. 
AFDC.  Because  eligibility  for  medicaid 
is  Ued  to  eligibility  for  welfare,  this 
loss  of  income  assistance  for  1  million 
needy  resulted  in  the  loss  of  medicaid 
benefits  unless  the  States  chose  to 
provide  coverage.  Among  those 
dropped  were  childless  couples  and  the 
8tiU«s  were  given  the  option  not  to 
cover  the  first  pregnancy  since  no 
family  technically  existed  to  qualify 
for  benefits.  As  a  result  many  States 
have  chosen  not  to  provide  medicaid 
coverage  to  low-income  women  who 
were  dropped  from  the  welfare  rolls. 

We  have  witnessed  striking  results  in 
a  very  short  period  of  time.  The  con- 
tributions of  cuts  in  nutrition  pro- 
grams, health  care,  child  care,  and 
community  support  services  have  left 
pregnant  women  and  their  infants 
even  more  at  risk  for  increased  mor- 
bidity and  mortality.  In  our  cities  we 
are  seeing  a  rise  in  newborn  mortality 
directly  related  to  inadequate  prenatal 
care.  Preventive  measures  taken 
during  a  pregnancy  are  crucial  and  di- 
rectly relate  to  the  well  being  of  the 
mother  and  the  newborn.  Toxemia, 
anemia,  and  inadequate  nutrition 
merely  add  to  the  risks  of  pregnancy 
and  can  readily  be  altered  through 
simple  prenatal  care.  The  vulnerabU- 
ity  of  women  and  their  newborn  to 
physical  and  mental  impairment  are 
only  heightened  by  the  lack  of  early 
prenatal  care. 

The  vast  majority  of  risks  associated 
with  low  birth  weight  and  its  compli- 
cations can  be  evaluated  in  early  pre- 
natal visits,  and  steps  can  be  taken  to 
reduce  such  risks  and  increase  the 
probability  of  a  healthy  child.  Provid- 
ing care  in  that  early  stage  of  preg- 
nancy is  essential. 

WhUe  it  might  have  seemed  logical 
in  1981  that  childless  couples  did  not 
need  prenatal  care,  in  fact  it  has 
turned  out  to  be  a  tragic  mistake.  It 
has  left  women  in  their  first  pregnan- 
cy without  the  preventive  care  that 
can  easily  avoid  countless  human  trag- 
edies. Society  pays  for  its  errors  in 
cold,  hard  budget  terms  and  in  very 
himian  terms.  We  must  correct  a  very 
bad  mistake. 

Mr.  President  I  am  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  the  amendment  of  Senator 
Cbahtsoh  to  increase  medicaid  fund- 
ing for  this  purpose.  Just  because  a 
poor  pregnant  woman  is  not  quite 
poor  enough  to  receive  income  assist- 
ance, she  and,  more  importantly,  her 
newborn  should  not  be  denied  access 
to  care.  We  cannot  afford  the  price  we 
pay  not  to  do  so. 


Mr.  STMMS.  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  from  New 
Mexico,  Senator  Doimnci.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RuDMAH).  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  How  much  time 
remains  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  have  approximately  20 
minutes  left;  the  opponents  have  ap- 
proximately 14  minutes  left. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not. 

Mr.  STMMS.  They  have.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonun  and  charge  it  to  the 
opposition.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
since  an  agreement  is  apparently  being 
worked  out  on  the  amendment  which 
is  pending,  and  which  I  offered,  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  had  been  or- 
dered, I  ask  luianimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  be  viti- 
ated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMEITDMEirT  NO.  1253.  AS  MODiriED 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  substitute  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. It  is  a  modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inquires  whether  the  Senator 
would  like  to  modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  is  a  modifica- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  modify  his 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  so 
modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  3,  line  13.  increase  the  figure  by 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  14,  increase  the  figure  by 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  IS,  increase  the  figure  by 
$49,000,000. 
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On  page  3.  line  19,  increase  the  figure  by 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  30,  increase  the  figure  by 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  21.  increase  the  figure  by 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  1,  increase  the  figure  by 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  2.  increase  the  figure  by 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  3.  increase  the  figure  by 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  7,  increase  the  figure  by 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  8,  increase  the  figure  by 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  9,  increase  the  figure  by 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  14,  increase  the  figure  by 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  15,  increase  the  figure  by 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  16.  increase  the  figure  by 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  17,  line  8,  increase  the  figure  by 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  17,  line  9,  increase  the  figure  by 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  17.  line  15,  increase  the  figure  by 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  17.  line  16,  increase  the  figure  by 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  17,  line  22,  increase  the  figure  by 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  17.  line  23.  increase  the  figure  by 
$49,000,000. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  believe  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  has  a 
colloquy  he  would  like  to  engage  in 
with  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  California,  as  I  said  in 
my  earlier  statement,  that  this  is  a 
matter  which  should  have  a  higher 
priority  and  we  are  certainly  willing  to 
take  a  look  at  programs  within  our  ju- 
risdiction, in  medicare,  in  medicaid, 
and  other  programs,  to  see  if  we  can 
accommodate  most  of  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California 
would  like  to  do. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  this  certainly 
has  great  merit.  We  will  do  the  best  we 
can  to  accommodate  the  Senator  and 
others  who  support  his  view,  including 
this  Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  cooperation  of  all  Sena- 
tors involved  in  this,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  and 
others.  We  have  worked  out  a  solution. 
This  add-on  of  $49  million  will  provide 
the  Finance  Committee  the  opportuni- 
ty to  enact  legislation  to  close  the  gaps 
in  medicaid  coverage  for  pregnant 
women  without  reducing  other  pro- 
grams. That  was  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment,  to  make  sure  that  we 
could  act  on  the  underlying  problem.  I 
am  satisfied  we  have  reached  an  agree- 
ment to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  do 
that. 

I  also  thank  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da for  his  assistance  and  strong  sup- 
port. 
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Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  California. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  solution.  I  think  it 
does  make  the  point  and  provides  the 
rationale  for  doing  this.  We  modified 
the  amendment,  slightly  to  include  the 
lower  figure  of  $49  million.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee  is  will- 
ing to  accept  this  amount  as  an  add 
back  imder  medicaid  so  the  Finance 
Committee  can  consider  additional 
medicaid  coverage  for  low-income 
pregnant  women. 

As  Senator  Dole  pointed  out  earlier, 
we  had  already  voted  additional  funds 
for  health  insurance  for  the  unem- 
ployed, which  had  been  assigned  to 
the  Finance  Committee.  We  do  not 
have  a  final  bill  yet  for  either  of  these 
purposes.  I  think  this  agreement 
means  that  the  Finance  Committee 
will  be  in  a  position  to  adequately  con- 
sider additional  medicaid  coverage  for 
prenatal  care  as  well  as  other  pro- 
grams. 

I  think  it  is  important  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  has  done  that 
and  I  think  this  amendment  takes  care 
of  that  problem. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  I  am  in  total 
agreement  with  these  statements.  The 
only  point  I  raise  is  that  we  are,  of 
course,  going  through  all  the  pro- 
grams that  we  have  jurisdiction  over. 
If,  in  fact,  we  find  that  there  can  be 
reductions  without  adversely  impact- 
ing certain  areas,  we  have  that  option. 
We  are  going  to  try  to  accommodate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. We  do  have  some  money.  We 
do  have  the  provision  for  health  care 
coverage  for  the  unemployed.  We  feel 
there  is  enough  flexibility  to  accom- 
modate what  he  desires. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  aU  Sena- 
tors. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
want  to  say  I  was  pleased  when  I  re- 
tiu-ned  to  the  floor  to  work  with  the 
Senators.  I  thank  all  those  who  par- 
ticipated today.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
solution  to  the  problem  raised  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  yield  back  any 
time  I  have  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  the 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  (No.  1253),  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
siiggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  leglslatiTe 
call  the  rolL 

Mr.  DOIiCENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  say  to  the  Senate  that  we 
thought  we  were  going  to  have  an- 
other amendment  with  reference  to 
the  EDA  and  Appalachla.  There  had 
been  a  combined  amendment  that  was 
being  considered  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle.  I  understand  from  the  sponsors 
that  they  are  not  ready;  therefore, 
their  amendment  will  have  to  be 
redone  to  take  into  consideration  some 
changes  that  they  want  to  make.  That 
cannot  be  ready  tonight  because  of 
the  complexity,  so  we  shaU  not  have 
any  further  amendments  this  evening. 
The  distinguished  Senator  (Mr.  Ste- 
VEHS),  who  will  be  the  acting  majority 
leader  this  evening,  will  close  the 
Senate.  I  imderstand  he  wiU  be  here 
shortly.  For  the  purpose  of  waiting  for 
him,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  and  ask  that  it  be  charged  to 

my  time  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  question  for  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee.  As  he  is  prob- 
ably aware.  Senator  Packwood  and  I 
introduced  a  home  care  bill,  entitled 
"Senior  Citizens  Independent  Commu- 
nity Care  Act."  This  measure  has  an 
effective  date  of  January  1,  1984. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  assist  medi- 
care patients  age  65  or  older  to  avoid 
placement  in  a  nursing  home  unless  it 
is  absolutely  necessary.  People  eligible 
under  this  bill  would  receive  all  medi- 
care part  A  and  B  services  as  well  as 
homemaker,  adult  day  care,  respite 
care,  individual  assessment  and  treat- 
ment plan,  and  service  coordination. 
To  participate,  individuals  must  dem- 
onstrate unmet  needs  for  the  service 
provided  and  a  prescribed  level  of  dis- 
abUity  defined  in  the  bill.  The  pay- 
ment mechanism  would  be  in  the  form 
of  a  capitation  payment  to  a  provider 
such  as  an  HMO  for  all  services  ren- 
dered. 

The  program  would  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Hiunan  Services  to 
initiate  the  program  in  four  States  in 
order  to  assess  the  appropriate  pay- 
ment mechanism  and  to  determine 
how  this  program  could  be  implement- 
ed nationwide  after  4  years.  We  esti- 
mate that  the  cost  will  be  approxi- 
mately $30  million  for  the  new  service 
provisions  in  fiscal  year  1984. 


Is  there  $30  million  in  the  budget 
resolution  in  1984  to  accommodate  the 
expected  costs  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  EKDMENICI.  The  Senator's  leg- 
islation could  be  accommodated,  given 
his  estimate  of  $30  million. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Will  those  funds  be 
crosswalked  to  the  Finance  Committee 
for  the  medicare  function  and  used  for 
this  program? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes;  funding  is  as- 
sumed in  the  medicare  account. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Demonstration 
projects  to  test  the  feasibility  of  a  co- 
ordinated program  of  home  and  com- 
munity care  as  an  alternative  to  insti- 
tutional care  are  very  appropriate  and 
needed. 

The  direction  proposed  by  Senator 
Bradley  is  one  that  I  have  long  sup- 
ported, and  I  note  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  encoiu-aged  the 
Department  to  enter  into  similar  dem- 
onstration projects  in  the  past.  I  hope 
we  can  continue  to  encourage  these  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  charged  to  the  time  of  the  chair- 
man on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  of  my  good  and  patient  friend 
whether  it  is  possible  we  might  go  into 
executive  session  at  this  time  in  order 
to  consider  the  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar  commencing  with 
Calendar  Order  No.  137  through  the 
nominations  on  pages  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  and 
also  the  nominations  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  on  page  11. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  Senate 
not  charge  this  time  against  anybody 
on  the  resolution? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Does  the  Senator 
mean  the  time  now? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  nominations  com- 
mencing on  page  4.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So  the  time  then  would 
not  be  running  against  the  budget  res- 
olution? 
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Mr.  STEIVENS.  Tea. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  that  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  all  nominations 
on  page  2  have  been  cleared,  all  nomi- 
nations on  page  3  have  been  cleared, 
except  the  one  at  the  bottom  In  the 
Department  of  Justice,  all  nomina- 
tions on  page  4,  all  nominations  on 
page  5,  all  nominations  on  pages  6.  7, 
8.  9.  and  11.  but  not  the  nomination  on 
page  10. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  that  that 
would  mean.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
might  be  able  to  clear  one  additional 
ncnnination. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  nomination  on  the 
bottom  of  page  2.  Calendar  No.  101. 
the  nomination  for  the  promotion  in 
the  Army  and  the  nominations  com- 
mencing with  Calendar  Order  No.  137 
through  155  and  the  nominations  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  be  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc. 

Bfr.  BYRD.  No  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominees  are  con- 
sidered en  bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
IhthkAhmt 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
Section  3034.  to  be  Chief  of  Staff.  n.S. 
Anny: 

To  be  Chief  of  Staff ,  U.S.  Army 

Gen.  John  A.  Widdiam.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Anny. 

Ih  trx  An  Force 

The  following-named  officer  imder  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Kenneth  L.  Peek.  Jr.,  314-30- 
4967PR,  VJ8.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601. 

TO  be  lieutenant  general 

U.  Gen.  Winfield  W.  Scott.  Jr.,  230-24- 
1597PR,  UJS.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  tmder  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

liaJ.  Gen  John  L.  PicUtt.  451-44-67 19FR. 
VJS.  Air  Force. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Mai.  Gen.  Robert  E.  Kelley.  049-24- 
0301FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 


The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  Utle  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

IX.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Bazley.  186-18- 
6378FR,  UJ8.  Air  Force. 

The  foUowlng-named  officer  under  the 
provision^  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

BCaJ.  Gen.  Carl  H.  Cathey,  Jr..  244-36- 
7303FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Utle  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Hans  H.  E>rlessiuick.  064-22- 
2830FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Ih  THE  Army 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

U.  Gen.  Harry  A.  Griffith,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
(Age  58),  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  res(>onsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Arthur  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  424-24- 
4091,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  J.  Lunn,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
(Age  55),  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  L.  Moore.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  in  the  Adju- 
tant Generals  Corps,  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  SUtes,  Reserve  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3392: 
To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Donald  E.  Edwards,  008-26- 
2639,  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

T'o  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Raymond  R.  Galloway.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

CoL  William  A.  Homsby,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 


To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  John  R.  Oalvin,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

IhthxNavt 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  the  grade  indicated 
under   the   provisions   of   title    10,   United 
SUtes  Code,  section  1370. 

To  t>e  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Lando  W.  Zech,  Jr.,  536-16- 
2620/1110,  UJS.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 
section  601  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  William  P.  Lawrence,  410-44- 
3904/1310,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  5141,  for  appointment  as  Chief  of 
Naval  Persoimel  for  a  term  of  four  years: 

To  be  chief  of  naval  personnel 
Vice  Adm.  William  P.  Lawrence,  410-44- 

3904/1310.  U.S.  Navy. 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 

on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 

under   the   provisions   of   title    10.   United 

SUtes  Code,  section  1370. 

T'o  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Robert  R.  Monroe.  409-38- 
6086/1110,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  William  J.  Cowhill,  331-20- 
9875/1120,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  tiUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Rear  Adm.  Carol  C.  Smith.  Jr..  418-30- 
4646/1310,  U.S.  Navy. 

Im  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.   Gen.   D'Wayne   Gray,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

IfOMIHATIONS  PLACED  OM  THE  SECRETARY'S 
DESK  IH  THE  AIR  FORCE,  MARINE  CORPS,  NAVY 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  William 
P.  Abraham,  and  ending  Jane  B.  Ward, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Cohgrzssiohal 
Record  of  April  26,  1983. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Ray  S. 
Adklns,  and  ending  John  B.  Wiasler,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  April  26.  1983. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Richard  M.  Ahlers.  and  ending  Kenneth  W. 
Zltz.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
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the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  CoMaRES- 
sioiiAL  RicoBS  of  April  18. 198S. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Brandon  O. 
Clarke,  and  ending  Mark  C.  WUkui.  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Cohobssiohal  Rboro 
of  April  15. 1983. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  James  WU- 
11am  Arvin,  and  ending  wmiam  John  Zu- 
chero,  Jr.,  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Cohgrxs- 
aiOMAi.  Racoas  of  April  18, 1983. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Thomas  N. 
Cheamitru.  aitd  ending  Joseph  J.  Tepas.  in, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  app«u«d  in  the  Congrxssiohal 
Record  of  April  26. 1983. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Ui.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  no- 
tified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


)MI 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-140.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  SUte  of 
Washington;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services: 

"Resolutioh  No.  83-60 

"Whereas,  our  sUte  and  nation  were 
founded  on  the  tradition  of  brave  men  and 
women  sacrificing  their  freedom  and  even 
their  lives  to  protect  the  freedom  of  others; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  coimtry  has  grown  great 
due  to  the  «uiselfish  commitment  of  its  citi- 
zens to  defending  the  right  of  freedom;  and 

"Whereas,  Llewellyn  M.  Chllson,  holding 
the  rank  of  sergeant  during  World  War  11. 
distinguished  himself  in  the  European  war 
theater  through  his  valor  and  heroism;  and 

"Whereas,  Llewellyn  M.  Chllson  was  the 
second  most  decorated  United  SUtes  soldier 
in  the  second  world  war;  suid 

"Whereas,  Llewellyn  M.  Chllson,  in  De- 
cember, 1946,  was  decorated  by  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  with  seven  medals,  the 
largest  number  of  awards  given  to  a  soldier 
at  the  same  time;  and 

"Whereas,  UeweUyn  M.  Chllson  exempli- 
fied the  qualities  both  in  combat  and  in  ci- 
vilian life  which  are  an  Integral  part  of  our 
great  nation; 

"Now  therefore.  Be  it  resolved.  By  the 
members  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives, 
That  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  is 
requested  to  posthumously  bestow  on 
Blaster  Sergeant  Llewellyn  M.  Chilson  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 


United  SUtes  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  SUtes  House  of  RepresenUtives, 
and  the  members  of  the  congressional  dele- 
gation from  the  sUte  of  Washington." 

POM-141.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of  North 
Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

"House  Joint  Resolutioh  279 

"Whereas,  the  Federal  Government  has, 
through  actions  and  expressed  intentions, 
begun  to  transfer  to  the  sUte  govemmento 
the  responsibility  for  many  of  lU  housing 
programs;  and 

"Whereas,  funding  for  these  programs  has 
never  fully  supported  existing  needs;  and 

"Whereas,  the  existing  funding  levels  are 
In  Jeopardy  of  diminishing  as  the  programs 
are  being  transferred  to  sUte  control:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives,  the  Senate  concurring: 

"Section  1.  The  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly  requests  that  the  delegation  to 
the  United  SUtes  Senate  and  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  from  North  Carolina  use 
every  available  means  to  assure  that  the 
level  of  federal  funding  provided  to  North 
Carolina  is  adequate  to  meet  the  SUte's 
housing  needs,  while  supporting  increased 
SUte  authority  and  responsibility  for  hous- 
ing. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  SUte  shall  send 
a  certified  copy  of  this  resolution  to  each 
member  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate  and 
the  United  SUtes  House  of  RepresenUtives 
representing  North  Carolina,  and  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  United  SUtes  Senate  and 
the  Cnerk  of  the  United  SUtes  House  of 
RepresenUtives. 

"Sec.  3.  This  resolution  is  effective  upon 
ratification." 

POM-142.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
San  Diego  County  Federation  of  Republican 
Women's  Clubs  urging  Congress  to  reject 
any  and  all  applications  for  funds  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  bail  out 
the  banks,  and  to  insist  that  the  banks  pay 
for  their  own  mistakes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

POM- 143.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
San  Diego  County  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  urging  Congress  to  look  elsewhere  for 
budget  cuts  and  to  take  advantage  of  the 
present  market  situation  to  step  up  the 
stockpiling  of  our  crucial  oil  reserves;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

POM-144.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the 
SUte  of  Arkansas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

"House  Cohcuhrint  Resolution  5 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  and  its  vari- 
ous departments  and  agencies  own  millions 
of  acres  of  land  located  in  the  various  sUtes; 
and 

"Whereas,  although  in  some  cases  the 
minerals  underlying  such  lands  are  extreme- 
ly valuable,  many  mineral  leases  on  such 
lands  are  granted  each  year  for  one  dollar 
per  acre  or  some  other  nominal  fee,  while 
only  a  small  number  of  such  leases  are 
awarded  on  the  basis  of  competitive  sealed 
bids;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  Government 
and  the  various  sUtes  are  in  urgent  need  of 
additional  funds  to  provide  essential  serv- 
ices of  government  and  the  award  of  miner- 
al leases  on  federal  lands  on  competitive 
sealed  bids  would  produce  a  substantial 
amount  of  revenues;  and 
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"Whereas,  good  business  practices,  fair- 
ness and  equity  dicUte  that  aU  mineral 
leases  on  federal-owned  lands  be  awarded  to 
the  highest  req>onsible  bidder  baaed  on 
competitive  sealed  bids:  Now.  therefore,  be 
it 

"RfMAved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Seventy-Fourth  Oemeral  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas,  the  Senate  coneurHng 
herein.  That  the  Ariunsas  General  Avem- 
bly  hereby  respectfully  urges  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  enact  appropriate 
legislation  to  require  that  all  mineral  leases 
on  federal-owned  lands  be  awarded  to  the 
highest  responsible  bidder  baaed  on  com- 
petitive sealed  bids;  Be  it  further 

'■Resolved,  That  the  General  Assembly 
hereby  urges  the  Arkansas  Congressional 
Delegation  to  sponsor  and  support  such  leg- 
islation; Be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  upon  adoption  of  ttils 
Resolution,  a  copy  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  presiding  officer  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
the  U.S.  House  of  RepresenUtives  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Arkansas  Congressional 
Delegation." 

POM-145.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Ocala  Board  of 
Realtors,  Inc.  urging  Congress  to  take  neces- 
sary steps  to  deactivate  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal  and  to  return  the  property  pre- 
viously condemned  for  the  Barge  Canal  to 
the  individuals  and  their  heirs  who  were  the 
previous  owners  of  said  land  upon  reim- 
bursement to  the  proper  governmental  au- ' 
thority  of  the  monies  previously  paid  by  the 
government  for  such  lands;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

POM- 146.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  SUte 
of  North  Dakota;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 
"House  Cohcuhrent  Resolution  No.  3099 

"Whereas,  many  North  DakoU  residenU 
are  currently  engaged  In  railroad  employ- 
ment or  have  been  engaged  in  such  employ- 
ment in  the  past  and  look  to  the  raUroad  re- 
tirement system  to  provide  benefiU  when 
they  retire;  and 

"Whereas,  many  North  DakoU  residents 
are  currently  receiving  benefits  under  the 
railroad  retirement  system  and  rely  on 
those  benefits  to  a  large  extent  to  meet 
their  normal  costs  of  living;  and 

"Whereas,  any  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
benefits  received  by  beneficiaries  under  the 
railroad  retirement  system  would  have  a 
drastic  effect  on  the  ability  of  these  benefi- 
ciaries to  meet  their  living  expenses;  and 

"Whereas,  projections  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  railroad  retirement  system 
now  show  that  unless  corrective  action  is 
taken,  monthly  annuities  will  have  to  be  re- 
duced significantly  beginning  with  the  an- 
nuities to  be  sent  out  on  October  1,  1983, 
with  additional  reductions  probably  re- 
quired In  the  future:  and 

"Whereas,  H.R.  1646,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Solvency  Act  of  1983,  was  Introduced 
In  the  United  SUtes  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives on  February  24,  1983;  and 

"Whereas,  H.R.  1646  would  resolve  the 
short-term  and  long-term  financial  prob- 
lems of  the  railroad  retirement  system, 
through  an  even-handed  approach  of  tax  In- 
creases on  railroad  employers  and  employ- 
ees and  the  adjustment  of  benefits  to  cur- 
rent and  future  beneficiaries,  thereby  pre- 
serving and  protecting  the  rights  and  expec- 
Utlons  of  those  currently  receiving  benefits 
and  those  who  would  receive  those  benefits 
In  the  future:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
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"ttetolved  by  the  Houae  of  RejtraentaHvet 
of  the  Stale  of  North  Dakota,  the  Senate  con- 
eurrine  therein.  That  members  of  the 
United  States  Consreas  are  urged  to  actively 
support  and  vote  favorably  on  UJR.  1646, 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Solvency  Act  of 
1983:  and  Be  it  further 

Keaolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
presented  to  the  Mealier  and  Clerk  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Presidait  and  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  to  each  memt>er  of  the 
North  Dakota  Congressional  Delegation." 

FOlC-147.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
laona;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

"HOUSI  BCmORIAL  2003 

"Whereas,  there  are  currently  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  ninety-four  Americans 
atill  missing  and  otherwise  unaccounted  for 
in  Southeast  Asia:  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  government 
has  collected  and  analyzed  information 
which  clearly  establishes  that  the  govern- 
ments of  Indochina  possess  information  re- 
garding American  prisoners  of  war  (POW) 
and  Americans  mimiing  in  action  (MIA);  and 

"Whereas,  the  defense  intelligence  agency 
is  currently  Investigating  more  than  four 
hundred  sixty  firsthand,  live  sighting  re- 
ports of  Americans  in  Southeast  Asia,  based 
on  the  assumption  that  at  least  some  may 
stiU  be  held  captive;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  government 
obtained  and  substantiated  information 
that  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  has 
in  its  possession  the  remains  of  at  least  four 
hundred  American  personnel  who  were 
killed  as  the  result  of  hostilities  in  South- 
east Asia:  and 

"Whereas,  the  families  of  those  American 
servicemen  and  civilians  missing  in  South- 
east Asia  have  suffered  untold  grief  and  un- 
certainty because  the  governments  of  Indo- 
china have  failed  to  provide  an  adequate  ac- 
counting of  those  missing;  and 

"Whereas,  the  State  of  Arizona  has  an  en- 
during interest  in  the  welfare  of  Americans 
listed  as  missing  or  otherwise  unaccounted 
for  in  Southeast  Asia. 

"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona 
prays: 

"I.  That  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  take  aU  steps  neces- 
sary, including  calling  upon  the  Socialist 
Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  Lao  Peoples 
Democratic  Republic,  to  end  the  years  of 
uncertainty  for  American  POW/MIA  (ami- 
lies  by  releasing  all  American  prisoners  still 
held,  providing  all  information  concerning 
the  fate  of  American  servicemen  and  civil- 
ians stiU  missing  and  repatriating  all  Ameri- 
can remains  which  are  now  in  their  posses- 
sion or  may  subsequently  be  found. 

"2.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Me- 
morial to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  to  each 
Member  of  the  Arizona  Congressional  Dele- 
gation." 

POM-148.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Third 
Northern  Bfarianas  Commonwealth  Legisla- 
ture; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 


"H.  Rb.  No.  128 

"Whereas,  the  greatest  challenge  facing 
the  earth  is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  nu- 
clear war  by  accident  or  design:  and 

"Whereas,  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  dan- 
gerously increasing  the  risk  of  a  holocaust 
that  would  be  humanity's  final  war;  and 

"Whereas,  a  freeze  followed  by  a  reduc- 
tion in  nuclear  warheads,  missiles,  and  other 
delivery  systems  Is  needed  to  halt  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race  and  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nucle- 
ar war  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Retolved  by  the  House  of  Repreaentativea 
of  the  Third  Northern  Mariana*  Common- 
toealth  Legislature,  Third  Regular  Session, 
1M3,  That  (1)  as  an  immediate  strategic 
arms  control  objective,  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  should:  (a)  pursue  a 
complete  halt  to  the  nuclear  arms  race;  (b) 
decide  when  and  how  to  achieve  a  mutual 
and  verifiable  freeze  on  the  testing,  produc- 
tion, and  further  deplojrment  of  nuclear 
warheads,  mlssUes,  and  other  delivery  sys- 
tems; and  <c)  give  special  attention  to  desta- 
bilizing weapons  whose  deployment  would 
make  such  a  freeze  more  difficult  to 
achieve,  (2)  proceeding  from  this  freeze,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should 
pursue  major  mutual  and  verifiable  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  warheads,  missiles,  and 
other  delivery  systems,  through  annual  per- 
centages or  equally  effective  means,  in  a 
manner  that  enhances  stability:  and  be  it 
further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  certify  and  the 
House  Clerk  shall  attest  to  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution  and  transmit  copies  of  this 
resolution  to  the  President  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives;  the  Honorable  Ronald 
Reagan,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America:  the  Honorable  Pedro  P.  Tenorio, 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands:  to  the  Repre- 
sentative to  the  United  States  Edward  Dig. 
Pangelinan:  and  to  his  Holiness  Pope  John 
Paul  II." 

POM-149.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Middletown,  Connecticut  urging  Congress 
to  adopt  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
concerning  International  Zionism  and 
Jewry;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-150.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
General  Council  of  the  Assemblies  of  God 
commending  the  President  and  Congress  for 
their  action  In  proclaiming  1983  the  year  of 
the  Bible;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

POM-151.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Fontana,  California  urging  Congress  to  im- 
peach two  federal  Judges;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

POM-152.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists  and 
Aerospace  Workers  urging  Qantas  Airways 
to  enter  Immediately  into  meaningful  nego- 
tiations that  will  restore  discharged  former 
Qantas'  employees  who  are  citizens  of  Cali- 
fornia to  their  Jobs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-153.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Associa- 
tion opposing  sex  discrimination  in  educa- 
tion and  Insisting  upon  enforcement  of  Title 
IX  in  concurrence  with  the  law;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM- 154.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  Los 
Angeles,  California  urging  Congress  to 
reject  "the  Gay  Bill  of  Rights"  and  reaffirm 
traditional  God  given  morality;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


JMI 


POM-15S.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Ouam;  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table: 

"RnoLunoR  No.  123 

"Whereas.  Congressman  Phillip  Burton, 
Democratic  Representative  of  San  Frandaco 
was  bom  on  June  1,  1926  and  passed  away 
on  April  10, 1983;  and 

"Whereas,  the  Honorable  Phillip  Burton 
was  a  person  who  rightly  deserves  to  be 
honored  by  the  people  of  Guam:  and 

"Whereas,  Congressman  Burton  has  faith- 
fully served  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  since  February  1964,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
and 

"Whereas,  Congressman  Burton  was 
chosen  by  his  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  chair  the  Subcommittee 
on  Territories  and  Insular  Affain  in  1971; 
and 

"Whereas,  Congressman  Burton  won  ap- 
proval of  a  new  national  park  at  Honoko- 
hau,  Hawaii;  and 

"Whereas,  Congressman  Burton  saw  to  it 
that  his  territories  chairmanship  was  passed 
on  to  Delegate  A.  B.  Won  Pat  on  Guam— the 
first  non-voting  territorial  delegate  ever  to 
chair  a  House  subcommittee;  and 

"Whereas,  Congressman  Burton  has  sup- 
ported major  Federal  legislation  towards 
the  political  and  economic  development  of 
Guam,  including:  an  act  providing  for  an 
elected  Governorship;  an  act  providing  for  a 
non-voting  delegate  to  Congress:  an  act  ap- 
propriating funds  for  the  repayment  of 
Guam's  rehabilitation  debt;  an  act  authoriz- 
ing Guam  to  write  its  own  constitution:  an 
act  creating  the  War  in  the  Pacific  Park: 
was  instnunental  in  continuing  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Ship  Repair  Facility  in  Guam: 
and  an  act  authorizing  a  review  of  lands 
claims  in  Guam:  and 

"Whereas.  Congressman  Burton  has  sup- 
ported legislation  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Northern  Marianas,  including  the  reunifica- 
tion of  the  Marianas,  increase  In  the  annual 
appropriations  for  the  territories  and  vari- 
ous omnibus  bills  benefitting  the  territories: 
and 

"Whereas,  Congressman  Burton  also 
talked  Guam  Officials  into  keeping  the 
Medical  Center  of  the  Marianas  open  after 
helping  obtain  a  Federal  grant;  and 

"Whereas,  the  United  States  Territories 
of  the  Pacific,  located  several  thousand 
miles  from  the  seat  of  government  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  have  needed  a  loyal  spokesman 
in  Congress  to  support  their  cause;  someone 
who  took  an  active  interest  in  the  promo- 
tion of  their  social,  economic,  and  political 
development;  and 

"Whereas,  through  a  period  of  nearly  two 
(2)  decades.  Congressman  Phillip  Burton 
has  served  as  a  spokesman  for  the  people  of 
Guam  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  has  been 
recognized  as  a  champion  of  Human  Rights; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  University  of  Ouam  gave 
Congressman  Burton  an  honorary  doctor-of- 
law  degree  in  the  May  12,  1978  Commence- 
ment exercises;  and 

'Whereas,  no  matter  how  significant 
these  heretofore  listed  accomplishments 
may  be,  they  are  overshadowed  by  his  de- 
votion to  his  family  and  his  country:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  Seventeenth  Guam 
Legislature  does  extend  its  condolences  and 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  wife  Sala,  daugh- 
ter Joy,  and  the  Burton  family  upon  the 
passing  of  this  honorable  man  whose  accom- 


pUshments  have  been  an  inspiration  to  all 
of  us  on  this  island:  and  be  it  further 

"Reaolved,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  Mrs.  Phillip 
Burton:  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate:  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives:  to  Congressman 
Antonio  B.  Won  Pat;  to  the  Governor  of 
California:  to  the  Mayor  of  San  Francisco; 
to  the  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
California:  and  to  the  Governor  of  Guam." 

POM-156.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"House  Jonrr  Resolutioii  280 

"Whereas,  escalating  home  prices  have  re- 
sulted in  a  significant  Increase  in  the  down 
payment  required  to  purchase  a  home;  and 

"Whereas,  the  lack  of  fimds  for  a  down 
payment  has  reduced  the  number  of  persons 
able  to  buy  a  home;  and 

"Whereas,  the  reduced  volume  of  home 
purchases  has  impeded  the  improvement  of 
housing  and  has  had  a  regressive  effect 
upon  the  economy:  and 

"Whereas,  a  tax  deduction  for  money 
saved  for  a  down  payment  would  make  the 
dream  of  homeownership  a  reality  for 
people  who  would  otherwise  not  be  able  to 
purchase  a  home;  and 

"Whereas,  a  greater  number  of  home  pur- 
chases will  spur  many  sectors  of  our  econo- 
my; and 

"Whereas,  a  tax  deduction  for  monies  set 
aside  for  purchase  of  a  principal  residence 
will  also  help  encourage  the  philosophy  of 
savings:  and 

"Whereas,  in  the  97th  Congress,  bills  such 
as  H.R.  2033,  H.R.  3061,  H.R.  3785,  H.R. 
4752,  H.R.  5926,  and  H.R.  7257  were  intro- 
duced to  allow  Individual  Housing  Accounts; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Senate  concurring: 

"Section  1.  The  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  pass  legislation  allowing  a  tax  de- 
duction to  encourage  monies  to  be  set  aside 
for  the  first  time  purchase  of  a  principal 
residence. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Stete  shall  send 
a  certified  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
members  of  the  United  States  Congress  rep- 
resenting North  Carolina  and  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  United  SUtes  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  and  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

"Sec.  3.  This  resolution  is  effective  upon 
ratification." 


the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  should  ob- 
serve the  month  of  May  1983  as  "Older 
Americans  Month." 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sulistitute: 

S.  38.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Longshoremen's 
and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act" 
(Rept.  No.  98-^1). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  90.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment should  immediately  release  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  and  allow  him  to  emigrate. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  24.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 


EXJ!X;UT1VE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judldarr  Moody  R.  Tidwell  UI. 
of  Virginia,  to  be  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Claims 
Court  for  a  term  of  15  years. 

By  Mr.  PEKCT,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations:  Malcolm  R.  Bamebey.  of 
Texas,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service,  class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
Belize. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Malcolm  R.  Bamebey. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Belize. 

Contributions,  amount,  date,  and  donee. — 

1.  Self,  none. 

2.  Spouse,  $20, 1980,  Anderson. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  BIr.  and 
Un.  M.  E.  Bamebey,  A.  A.  and  W.  A.  Bame- 
bey. none. 

4.  Parents  names:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bar- 
nebey,  none. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  Deceased. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  B^.  and 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Bamebey,  none;  Mr.  and  Mrs,  L. 
R.  Bamebey,  $100.  1979,  Reagan. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  L.  Bond,  none. 

Arthur  Winston  Lewis,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  class  of  Minister-Counselor, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Sierra  Leone. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Arthur  Winston  Lewis. 

Post:  Ambassador  to  Sierra  Leone. 

Contributions  and  amoimt.— 

1.  Self:  None. 

2.  Spouse:  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  None. 

4.  Parents  names:  None. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  None. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  None. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  None. 

Richard  Salisbury  WUliamson.  of  Virginia, 
to  be  the  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Vienna  Office  of 
the  United  Nations  and  Deputy  Representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  with 
the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  begiiming  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  Richard  Salisbury  Williamson. 

Post:  RepresenUtive  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  Vienna  Office  of  the  U.N. 
and  Deputy  Representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  IAEA,  with  rank  of 
Ambassador. 

Contributions  and  amount.— 

1.  Self:  None. 


2.  Spouse:  None. 

3.  Children  and  spouses  names:  None. 

4.  Parents  names:  None. 

5.  Grandparents  names:  None. 

6.  Brothers  and  spouses  names:  None. 

7.  Sisters  and  spouses  names:  None. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  TSONGAS: 
S.  1242.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Makoto 
Tabe  and  Tasuko  Tabe;  to  the  Committee  - 
on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1243.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Andrew  L. 
Lui  and  his  wife,  Julia  Lui:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Bradlxt,  Mr.  Hmiz,  Mr.  Matsumaga. 

Mr.    RiEGLK,    Mr.    Motkihaii.    Mr. 

Waixop,  and  Ii^.  Cochram): 

S.  1244.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVm  of  the 

Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  a  program 

of  health  care  for  elderly  individuals  who 

require  long-term  care;  to  the  Committee  on 

Finance. 

By  Bib-.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pkbct,  and  BCr.  Jepskn  ): 
S.  1245.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  157  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide  trans- 
portation for  next  of  kin  of  certain  persons 
who  are  unaccounted  for,  to  attend  annual 
national  meetings  sponsored  by  the  Nation- 
al League  of  Families  of  American  Prisoners 
and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  B4r.  INOUTE: 
S.  1246.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Birs.  Wu 
Chih-Chu  Liao  and  sons,  (Thung-Chl,  Feng- 
Yi,  and  Chi-Hung;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  BIr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself  and 

%#*•    PacK^VOOD)! 

S.  1247.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Beverage  Con- 
tainer Reuse  and  Recycling  Act";  to  the 
Committee  on  Conmierce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  B€r.  D'ABIATO  (for  himself,  Btrs. 
Hawkihs,  Hi.  Tower,  BIr.  Specter. 
B4r.  Moymhak,  and  B4r.  Murkow- 
SKi): 
S.  1248.  A  bill  to  require  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  reimburse  SUte  governments 
for   the   cost   of    imprisoning    aliens    who 
commit  felonies;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary.  

By  B4r.  ANDREWS  (for  himself,  Btr, 
Melcber,  B4r.  DeCohcimi,  B4r.   Do- 
ifEifici.  B4r.   IHOUYE,  B4r.  Hatpield, 
til.  NicKLBS,  and  Mr.  BntcAMAii); 
S.  1249.  A  bill  to  add  a  represenUtlve  of 
Indian  tribal  governments  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations;  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 

By    B«r.    SYMMS    (for    himself.    B4r. 
Jepsen,  Bdr.   Helms,  BCr.  McCLnRZ, 
and  Mr.  Boreh): 
S.  1250.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  esUte  and 
gift  taxes;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    SYMB4S    (for    himself.    *4r. 
McClure,  B4r.  Waixop,  Mr.  Boreh, 
Mr.     Grasslet,     Bdr.     Helms.     B£r. 
Jepser,  and  BIr.  Bentseh): 
S.  1251.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  treat  certain  Interests 
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as  ckMely  held  bualneaaes  for  estate  tax  pur- 
poaes,  to  prevent  the  acceleration  of  estate 
tax  installment  payments  in  certain  situa- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By   Mr.   STMlfS   (for    himself.    Mr. 

McCLuax.     Mr.     AxMsraoiia.     Mr. 

JwrtxK.  Mr.  Boaxir,  Mr.  Hxlms,  Mr. 

OsaxsLXT.  Mr.  Waixop,  Mr.  Towxk, 

Mr.    Oaxm.    Mr.    TRuaMOND,    Mr. 

HxruM.  Mr.  Pxtok.  and  BCr.  Mux- 

KOWSKI): 

a  1253.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1M4  to  repeal  the  tax  on  gen- 
eration-skipping transfers;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  Mr.  Hxdiz. 
and  Mr.  CxAmroif): 
S.  1253.  A  bill  to  authorize  negotiations  di- 
rected toward  opening  foreign  marlcets  to 
n.&  exporu  of  high  technology  products 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
(mFtaumce. 

By  Mr.  OORTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Jacksor.  and  Mr.  STims): 
S.  1254.  A  biU  to  authorise,  within  avail- 
able funds,  the  construction  of  a  bridge  ap- 
proach at  cnarfcston.  Wash.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  RiKGU): 
&  1255.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  Northeast- 
Midwest   States    Federal    Hydropower    fi- 
nancing Authority:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Eaglxton.  Mr.  Dantorth.  Mr.  Tsor- 
GAS.  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Rixglx.  Mr. 
Lautkuxxxo.  and  Mr.  Bxaolxt): 
S.  1256.  A  bill  to  authorize  special  assist- 
ance  for   desegregation   activities;    to   the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon);  as  indicated: 

By   Mr.    KASTEN   (for   himself,   Mr. 

IROUTK.  Mr.  Oakr,  Mr.  Mothiham, 

Mr.  Lucas.  Mr.  Borkn.  Mr.  Dolk,  Mr. 

Raroolph,  Mr.  Hkirz,  Mr.  Foro,  Mr. 

OOLDWATXX.      Mr.      E>XCORCIRI.      Mr. 

RuDMAR,  Mr.  McClurk.  Mr.  Ek>ifXR- 

ici.  BCr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Abdror.  Mr. 

Wallop,     Mr.     Hkcht,     and     Mr. 

Triblx): 
S.  Res.  137.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  Taiwan  should 
retain  full  membership  In  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank,  and  that  it  should  not  be  ex- 
pelled as  a  precondition  for  membership  in 
that  body  by  the  People's  Republic  of 
China:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


STATEBiiENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Braolkt,  Mr.  Hzmz, 
Mr.    BAatsxthaga.    Bir.    Ricgle, 
Mr.   MoYiTiHAN,   Bfr.   Wallop, 
and  Mr.  Cochbait): 
S.  1244.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
for  a  program  of  health  care  for  elder- 
ly individuals  who  require  long-term 
care;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


xsnoK  c'iTixxRB  iRDKPXRUKRT  comnmiTr 

CAXXACr 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  to  introduce  the  Pack- 
wood-Bradley-Heinz  senior  citizens  in- 
dependent community  care  bill.  This 
legislation  Is  designed  to  enable  sen- 
iors, people  65  and  over,  to  receive  care 
in  their  homes  thereby  avoiding  hospi- 
tals and  nursing  homes  unless  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

During  the  last  few  years,  along  with 
Senators  Bradlit,  Hsiifz.  and  others,  I 
have  been  striving  to  make  programs 
like  medicare  and  medicaid  more  effec- 
tive. Although  some  changes  have 
been  made  to  the  medicare  program 
since  1965,  no  real  attempt  has  been 
undertaken  to  address  the  issue  of 
noninstitutional  long-term  care  serv- 
ices. Medicare  policy  has  fcxnised 
almost  exclusively  on  acute  short-term 
care.  The  home  health  care  benefits 
now  available  under  medicare  provide 
skilled  services  in  the  home  rather 
than  health-related  social  support 
services  for  the  chronically  Ul.  Serv- 
ices which  assist  individuals  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  daily  living  are  specificaUy 
excluded  from  coverage.  But  many  of 
our  elderly  face  institutionalization 
not  because  of  Ulness,  but  because 
fimctional  disabilities  do  not  allow 
them  to  cope  with  the  activities  of 
daily  living.  Until  Congress  addresses 
the  issue  of  long-term  noninstitutional 
care  in  the  home  and  community,  we 
will  continue  to  see  more  and  more  el- 
derly people  and  those  with  functional 
limitations— the  disabled— placed  into 
hospitals  and  nursing  homes  unneces- 
sarily. 

This  institutionalization  occurs  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  But  the  underlying 
(»uses  are  the  unavailability  of  non- 
medical commimity-based  services  to 
sustain  these  individuals  in  their 
homes,  and  Federal  regulations  which 
hamper  their  ability  to  receive  these 
services  and  remain  independent. 

One  example  of  this  is  the  medicare 
home  health  skilled  care  requirement. 
Under  current  law,  medicare  provides 
the  elderly  with  home  health  aid  serv- 
ices to  assist  them  with  daily  activities, 
only  if  they  also  require  the  services  of 
either  a  skilled  nurse,  or  a  physical, 
speech  or  occupational  therapist.  In 
other  words,  today  the  medicare  regu- 
lation often  forces  the  patient  to  re- 
ceive services  they  may  not  need  in 
order  to  receive  the  ones  they  do  need. 

However,  Mr.  President,  this  is  only 
one  of  a  number  of  problems  with  the 
current  medicare  home  care  program. 
The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
designed  to  eliminate  these  kinds  of 
problems,  and  assess  the  most  effec- 
tive way  of  delivering  community- 
based  services  to  seniors  who  do  not 
need  to  be  placed  in  institutions  but 
need  some  care. 

Before  I  describe  the  components  of 
the  Packwood-Bradley-Heinz  senior 
citizens  independent  community  care 


bill.  I  think  it  is  important  to  take  a 
careful  look  at  the  aging  of  the  U.S. 
popiilation.  According  to  a  recent 
report  prepared  by  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  the  elderly  popu- 
lation is  expected  to  grow  in  the  next 
few  years  in  the  following  ways: 

First,  by  2050, 12  percent  of  the  total 
population  will  be  75  and  older,  and 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  population 
will  be  age  85  and  older. 

Second,  the  number  of  individuals 
age  85  and  up  is  expected  to  more 
than  double  to  6.8  million,  or  2.4  per- 
cent of  the  population,  by  the  year 
2000.  This  number  of  octogenarians  in- 
creased 165  percent  between  1960  and 
1982. 

Third,  finally,  while  individuals  65 
and  over  now  represent  more  than  11 
percent  of  the  population,  by  the  year 
2025  this  age  group  will  comprise  19 
percent  of  the  total  population. 

These  statistics  are  important  be- 
cause they  demonstrate  how  rapidly 
our  population  is  aging,  and  particu- 
larly how  many  more  people  are  going 
to  live  to  be  65,  75,  or  85  and  older. 
Moreover,  the  one  thing  current  re- 
search has  told  us  is  that  once  an  indi- 
vidual reaches  age  65,  their  chances 
are  one  in  four  of  entering  a  nursing 
home.  This  increases  to  one  in  two  at 
age  85.  Therefore,  if  the  population 
projections  are  correct,  we  face  the 
grave  possibility  of  thousands  more 
seniors  being  placed  in  nursing  homes 
or  other  institutions  unless  Congress 
moves  quickly  to  provide  alternatives. 
The  Packwood-Bradley-Heinz  bill  is 
one  such  alternative.  It  helps  us  move 
one  important  step  forward— and  stops 
Congress  from  helping  move  this 
country  two  giant  steps  backward  by 
not  acting  to  address  the  need. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  a  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  be  added  at  the  end  of 
my  statement.  I  further  ask  that  Sena- 
tors Matsunaga.  Riegle.  Moynihan, 
Wallop,  and  Cochran  be  added  as 
sponsors,  and  that  a  statement  of  Sen- 
ator Heinz  in  support  of  the  bill  be 
added  following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  summary  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1244 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLX 

SxcnoR  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Senior  Citizens  Independent  Community 
Care  Act". 

ESTABUSHMKRT  OF  PROGRAM 

Sec.  2.  Title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  part: 

"Part  D— Lorg-Tkrh  Caxx  Program 
"  establishment  of  program 
"Sec.  1890.  (aKl)  Any  SUte  which  is  will- 
ing and  able  to  do  so  may  establish  a  state- 
wide prepaid  capitation  program  for  provid- 
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ing  acute  and  long-term  care  services  for  in- 
dividuals aged  85  or  older  who  require  long- 
term  care  by  reason  of  impairments  which 
restrict  dally  living  activiUes. 

"(3)  During  the  first  four  fiscal  years  in 
which  this  part  is  in  effect,  the  Secretary 
shaU  limit  the  number  of  SUtes  wWch  may 
establish  such  a  program  under  paragraph 
(1)  to  four.  The  four  States  shall  be  selected 
by  the  Secretary,  and  shaU  include  urban 
and  rural  areas  which  are  representative  of 
urban  and  rural  areas  throughout  the 
United  States. 

"(3)  Beginning  with  the  fifth  fiscal  year  in 
which  this  part  is  in  effect,  the  Secretary 
may  limit  the  number  of  additional  States 
which  may  establish  a  program  under  para- 
graph (1)  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  that 
the  establishment  of  such  additional  pro- 
grams will  not  require  payments  from  the 
Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund  in 
excess  of  the  amounts  available  in  such 
Trust  Fund. 
"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part— 
"(1)  to  ensure  that  individuals  aged  85  or 
older,  who  have  been  determined  to  be  in 
need  of  long-term  care  services,  are  assisted 
in  remaining  in  their  own  homes  or  commu- 
nities, and  therefore  avoid  unnecessary 
placement  of  such  individuals  in  institution- 
al facilities,  and,  where  possible,  to  allow  in- 
dividuals In  such  facilities  to  return  to  their 
commimities: 

"(2)  to  assess  a  prepaid  capitation  method 
of  reimbursement  in  order  to  determine 
whether  such  method  is  a  cost-effective  and 
efficient  way  of  providing  the  services  avail- 
able under  this  title: 

"(3)  to  assess  the  impact  of  the  services 
provided  under  this  part  in  aiding  families 
in  caring  for  individuals  eligible  for  benefits 
under  this  title,  and,  to  the  extent  possible, 
to  determine  if  the  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices has  encouraged  such  families  to  contin- 
ue care  for  such  individuals  at  home,  rather 
than  in  institutional  facilities; 

"(4)  to  assess  how  public  and  private  pro- 
grams serving  the  elderly  can  be  coordinat- 
ed to  provide  necessary  support  services: 

"(5)  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  Imple- 
menting a  system  whereby  a  separate  public 
or  private  sector  entity  would— 

"(A)  be  solely  responsible  for  the  screen- 
ing and  assessment  of  all  eligible  individuals 
before  they  receive  long-term  care,  to  make 
sure  that  such  care  is  needed; 

"(B)  have  the  responsibility  of  screening 
all  individuals  aged  65  or  older,  who  are  en- 
titled to  benefits  under  this  title,  prior  to 
their  entering  skilled  nursing  faculties  to 
make  sure  such  institutional  care  is  neces- 
sary, and  that  community-based  care  would 
not  be  more  appropriate  and  cost-effective; 
and 

"(C)  collect  data  with  respect  to  home 
health  care  as  a  cost-effective  alternative  to 
Institutional  care:  and 

"(6)  to  determine  the  demand  for  long- 
term  home  care  provided  under  this  part. 

"SCOPE  OP  BKREPllS 

"Sec.  1891.  (a)  Each  eligible  Individual  (as 
determined  under  section  1892)  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  following  benefits: 

"(1)  All  services  to  which  such  Individual 
would  be  entitled,  or  would  be  entitled  to 
payment  for,  under  part  A  and  part  B  of 
this  title. 

"(2)  Homemaker-home  health  aide  serv- 
ices. 

"(3)  Adult  day  services. 

"(4)  Respite  care  services  for  up  to  14 
days,  or  336  hours,  in  any  calendar  year. 

"(5)  Service  coordination. 


"(6)  Preadmission  screening  and  assess- 
ment. 

"(7)  Intermediate  care  facility  services  for 
up  to  20  days  in  any  calendar  year,  but  the 
number  of  days  of  extended  care  services  to 
which  an  individual  would  otherwise  be  en- 
titled under  this  title  for  any  spell  of  illness 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  number  of  days  of 
intermediate  care  facility  services  provided 
to  such  individual  under  this  part  during 
such  spell  of  Illness. 

"(8)  Other  services  which  the  Secretary 
determines  may  be  of  value  to  elderly  indi- 
viduals. 

"(b)  Services  provided  under  this  part 
shall  be  in  lieu  of  any  payments  or  services 
to  which  an  individual  would  otherwise  be 
entitled  under  part  A  or  part  B,  or  under 
any  other  program  funded  In  whole  or  in 
part  by  Federal  funds. 
"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  part: 
"(1)  Payment  may  be  made  for  home 
health  services  without  regard  to  the  condi- 
tions (set  forth  in  section  1814(aK2KD)) 
that  the  Individual  is  or  was  confined  to  his 
home  and  needs  or  needed  skilled  nursing 
care  or  physical,  speech,  or  occupational 
therapy. 

"(2)  Payment  may  be  made  for  extended 
care  services  without  regard  to  the  condi- 
tion (set  forth  in  section  1812(a)(2))  that 
such  services  be  post-hospital. 

"(3XA)  The  term  "homemaker-home 
health  aide  services"  means  services  provid- 
ed by  a  homemaker-home  health  aide  (as 
defined  in  subparagraph  (B))  to  an  individ- 
ual who  would  require  Institutionalization 
but  for  the  provision  of  such  services,  which 
are  designed  to  maintain  or  Increase  the 
personal  care  of  such  Individual  and  his 
home  (not  Including  the  structure  of  the 
home)  in  a  manner  which  promotes  the 
functional  Independence  of  the  Individual 
and  to  avoid  the  need  for  institutionaliza- 
tion. Such  services  shall  include— 

"(1)  personal  care  services  designed  to 
assist  such  Individual  in  the  activities  of 
daily  living  such  as  bathing,  exercising,  per- 
sonal grooming,  and  getting  In  and  out  of 
bed:  and 

"(U)  household  care  services  such  as  main- 
taining a  safe  living  environment,  light 
housekeeping,  and  ensuring  gtxxl  nutrition 
(Including  the  purchase  and  preparation  of 
food). 

"(B)  The  term  "homemaker-home  health 
aide"  means  an  individual  who— 

"(IKI)  has  successfully  completed  a  train- 
ing program  which  extends  for  at  least  40 
hours,  and  consists  of  classroom  Instruction 
and  at  least  20  hours  (In  the  aggregate)  of 
supervised  clinical  instruction,  and  which  is 
directed  toward  preparing  students  to  deliv- 
er home  health  services;  or 

"(II)  has  demonstrated,  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations promulgated  by  the  Secretary,  an 
equivalent  amount  of  training  by  work  ex- 
perience, or  through  testing,  licensure,  or 
other  means:  and 

"(11)  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  regis- 
tered nurse  or  licensed  practical  nurse,  or.  In 
the  case  of  a  homemaker-home  health  aide 
providing  services  to  an  Individual  patient 
who  Is  In  need  of  physical,  speech,  or  occu- 
pational therapy,  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  qualified  therapist  who  is  providing 
such  services  to  the  Individual  patient. 

"(4)  The  term  "adult  day  services'  means 
services  provided  (other  than  care  provided 
for  the  primary  objective  of  providing  medi- 
cal services)  on  a  regular  basis,  but  less  than 
24  hours  per  day.  In  a  multipurpose  senior 
center  or  any  other  facility  which  meets 
guidelines  specified  by.  and  Is  approved  by. 
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the  SUte.  which  are  provided  to  an  individ- 
ual who  is  in  need  of  social,  training,  or  de- 
velopmental activities  during  the  daytime 
hours  but  does  not  require  Institutionaliza- 
tion, and  which  are  provided  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  such  Individual  to  maintain 
a  maximum  level  of  independence.  Such 
services  may  Include  (but  are  not  limited  to) 
provision  of  health  care,  recreation  and  edu- 
cational activities,  physical  and  vocational 
rehabilitation,  and  social,  developmental,  or 
independent  living  services. 

"(5)  The  term  "respite  care  services'  means 
services  for  an  individual  who  is  unable  to 
care  for  himself  on  a  full-time  basis,  which 
are  provided  on  a  temporary  basis  to  such 
individual  to  provide  relief  for  the  person  ■ 
who  normally  cares  for  such  individual. 
Such  services  shall  be  provided  by  persons 
who  have  met  specific  training  giiidelines 
specified  by  the  Secretary,  and  who  are  em- 
ployed by  an  agency  or  organization  which 
meets  guidelines  specified  by  the  State  for 
agencies  which  provide  services  described  in 
the  preceding  sentence.  Such  services  shall, 
when  necessary  and  appropriate,  be  provid- 
ed in  addition  to  other  services  under  this 
part  to  ensure  that  such  Individual  receives 
a  coordinated  system  of  services  designed  to 
help  that  Individual  reach  a  maximum  level 
of  Independence  and  to  lessen  such  Individ- 
ual's dependence  upon  the  individual  who 
normally  cares  for  him. 

••(6)  The  term  service  coordination'  means 
services,  provided  to  an  individual  who  has  a 
developmental  or  other  disability,  which 
will  assist  such  individual  In  gaining  access 
to  necessary  social,  medical,  health,  educa- 
tional, and  other  services,  including- 

"'(A)  follow-along  services  which  insure, 
through  a  continuing  relationship  between 
an  agency  or  provider  and  such  Individual 
and  the  individual's  family  or  guardian,  that 
the  changing  needs  of  such  individual  and 
family  relating  to  such  disability  are  recog- 
nized and  appropriately  met;  and 

"(B)  services  which  provide  support  to 
such  individual,  access  to  and  coordination 
with  appropriate  service  providers.  Informa- 
tion relating  to  avaUable  programs  and  serv- 
ices, and  monitoring  of  such  Individual's 
progress. 

"(7)  The  term  'intermediate  care  facility 
services'  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  section 
1905(d)  of  this  Act. 

"XUGIBnJTY  FOR  BEREFITS 

"Sec.  1892.  (a)  An  eligible  Individual  for 
purposes  of  this  part  is  any  individual  who— 

"'(1)  Is  entitled  to  benefits  under  part  A 
and  is  enrolled  under  part  B: 

"(2)  has  attained  age  65; 

"'(3)  resides  in  a  SUte  In  which  a  program 
under  this  part  Is  in  effect: 

"'(4)  agrees  to  participate  in  the  program 
esUblished  by  the  SUte  imder  this  part: 

""(5)  Is  not  In  an  Institution  (but  certifica- 
tion of  eligibQlty,  to  begin  on  the  date  of 
discharge,  may  be  made  with  respect  to  an 
individual  who  is  in  an  Institution  but  will 
be  discharged  within  90  days,  as  certified  by 
a  PAT): 

"(6)  is  certified  by  a  PAT  to  have  an 
unmet  need  (for  a  period  of  at  least  six 
months)  for  two  or  more  of  the  following 
services: 

""(A)  preparation  of  meals, 

"'(B)  housework  or  shopping  assistance, 

"(C)  administration  of  medication, 

"'(D)  medical  treatment  at  home,  or 

""(E)  personal  care;  and 

"•(7)  has  a  physical  or  mental  Impairment 
or  combination  of  Impairments  which  re- 
sults in  at  least— 
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"(A)  two  modermte  impftinnoite  of  leUvl- 
tiea  of  daOy  living,  u  detennined  under  sub- 
aecU(xi(bXl).or 

"(B)  three  severe  impairments  of  instru- 
mentml  activities  of  daily  living,  as  deter- 
mined under  subaectkm  (bX2),  or 

"(C)  one  severe  impairment  of  activities  of 
dally  living  as  determined  under  subsection 
(bXl).  and  two  severe  impairments  of  in- 
strumoital  activities  of  daily  living  as  deter- 
mined under  subsection  (bX2). 

"(bXl)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  severe 
or  moderate  impairments  of  activities  of 
dally  living  shall  be  determined  in  accord- 
ance with  the  following  table: 
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"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  severe 
impairment  of  an  instrumental  activity  of 
dally  living  means  any  one  of  the  following 
impairments: 

"(A)  inability  to  prepare  a  light  meal. 

"(B)  inability  to  perform  light  work, 

"(C)  inability  to  shop  for  groceries  with  a 
companion. 

"(D)  inability  to  take  premeasured  medi- 
cation. 

"(E)  inability  to  manage  money  for  rou- 
tine purchases,  and 

"(F)  inability  to  answer  a  telephone  and 
to  dial  a  telephone  for  assistance. 

"(c)  Certification  of  eligibility  under  this 
section  shaU  be  made  by  the  State,  and  a  re- 
cerUfication  shall  be  made  on  an  annual 
basis. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  de- 
termined to  be  an  eligible  individual,  and  is 
subsequently  determined  to  be  in  need  of 
extended  care  services  in  a  skilled  nursing 
facility  or  intermediate  care  facility  serv- 
ices, after  the  twentieth  day  of  such  services 
the  individual  shall  cease  to  be  an  eligible 
individual  under  this  part  until  such  time  as 
the  individual  is  recertified  to  be  an  eligible 
individual  in  accordance  with  the  criteria  of 
subsection  (a),  and  has  been  discharged 
from  such  facility. 

"FRKASMISSION  SCRKDIIMG  AHD  ASSESSMXHT, 
SKBVICS  PHOVIDERS 

"Sec.  1893.  (aXl)  No  eligible  individual  as 
defined  under  section  1892  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  any  benefits  under  this  part 
unless  such  individual  has  been  screened 
and  assessed  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part,  and  has  a  plan  of  care  (as 
defined  in  this  section)  under  which  the 
provision  of  such  care  or  benefits  Is  deter- 
mined to  be  appropriate. 

"(2)  The  purpose  of  such  assessment  and 
screening  is  to  provide,  through  the  use  of  a 
preadmission  assessment  and  screening 
team  (PAT),  an  evaluation  of  each  individ- 
ual's health  status,  functional  capabilities, 
and,  where  appropriate,  home  and  family 
environment,  to  determine  the  types  and 
frequency  of  services  required  by  such  indi- 
vidual in  order  to  assure  the  achievement  of 
the  maTlmum  level  of  independence  by  such 
indhriduaL 


"(bXl)  The  PAT  services  shaU  be  provided 
to  every  eligible  individual  in  cooperation 
with  such  individual's  personal  physician 
whenever  possible,  who  shall  be  consulted 
with  and  kept  informed  by  the  PAT  with  re- 
spect to  the  plan  of  care  developed  for  such 
individual,  and  with  respect  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  such  plan.  Such  screenings 
and  assessments  shall  be  carried  out  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(A)  An  initial  screening  shall  be  per- 
formed to  determine  the  need  for,  and  ap- 
propriateness of,  any  acute  or  long-term 
care  provided  for  or  reimbursed  under  this 
part  that  may  t>e  required  by  the  individual 
at  the  time  of  initial  referral.  In  the  case  of 
an  individual  who  is  hospitalized,  the  initial 
screening  and  preparation  of  the  plan  of 
care  may  be  done  by  the  discharge  planning 
unit  of  the  hospital,  if  such  a  unit  is  avail- 
able, rather  than  by  the  PAT. 

"(B)  A  plan  of  care  shall  be  prepared  for 
the  individual  based  upon  an  assessment  of 
the  individual's  health  status  and  functional 
capabilities,  which  shall  determine  those 
acute  and  long-term  care  services  (if  any) 
which  are  most  appropriate  for  the  individ- 
ual, and  the  frequency  of  such  services.  Any 
change  in  the  type  or  frequency  of  the  serv- 
ices provided  under  the  plan  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  PAT. 

"(C)  The  individual's  status  shall  be  as- 
sessed on  an  ongoing  basis,  and  the  plan  of 
care  shall  be  appropriately  updated.  An  ini- 
tial review  of  the  plan  of  care  shall  be  made 
within  30  days  after  the  initiation  of  the 
plan  of  care,  and  ongoing  assessments  shall 
be  made  at  such  times  as  the  PAT  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary,  but  not  less  often 
than  every  three  months  for  any  individual. 

"(D)  In  developing  the  plan  of  care,  the 
PAT  shall  utilize,  when  possible  and  appro- 
priate, services  provided  by  volunteers,  to 
ensure  that  such  volunteer  services  are  con- 
tinued whenever  possible. 

"(E)  The  PAT  shall  refer  the  individual  to 
any  other  appropriate  services  specifically 
designated  for  the  elderly  and  available  to 
such  Individual  in  his  community,  and  shall 
provide  for  coordination  with  (but  not  reim- 
bursement for)  community  mental  health 
center  services  provided  under  the  Mental 
Health  Systems  Act. 

"(2)  Such  screenings  and  assessments 
shall  be  provided  by  a  preadmission  screen- 
ing and  assessment  team  (PAT)  designated 
under  subsection  <c)  without  charge  to  the 
individual. 

"(3)  Such  screenings  and  assessments  may 
be  provided  in  the  individual's  place  of  resi- 
dence whenever  possible. 

"(cKl)  The  Governor  of  each  State  having 
a  program  under  this  part  shall  designate 
the  State  agency  or  agencies  which  shall  ad- 
minister or  supervise  the  administration  of 
this  part  in  such  State,  and  if  more  than 
one  agency  is  so  designated,  the  Governor 
shall  determine  the  components  which  each 
shaU  administer  and  shall  ensure  coopera- 
tion among  such  agencies.  Agencies  so  desig- 
nated may  include  the  State's  department 
of  health  (or  equivalent  agency),  a  State 
agency  administering  any  program  of  medi- 
cal assistance,  the  State's  department  on 
aging  (or  equivalent  agency),  or  the  State's 
department  for  social  services. 

"(2KA)  Such  agency  or  agencies  designat- 
ed by  the  Governor  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  coordinate  the  designation  of  entities 
which  shall  provide  services  under  this  part 
in  as  many  areas  of  the  State  as  such 
agency  or  agencies,  and  the  Secretary,  de- 
termine to  be  necessary.  Such  entities  shall 
be  responsible  for  establishing  the  PAT  and 


providing  (directly  or  through  arrange- 
ments with  other  individuals  or  entities)  all 
services  under  this  part.  Such  entities  may 
include  a  State  agency  administering  any 
program  of  medical  assistance,  the  State's 
department  of  social  services,  an  area 
agency  on  aging,  a  hospital,  a  skilled  nurs- 
ing facility,  a  local  government's  depart- 
ment of  health,  a  rural  health  clinic,  a 
health  maintenance  organization  (HMO),  a 
home  health  agency,  or  any  similar  entity, 
if  such  entity  meets  the  requirements  of 
this  part  for  a  PAT  and  for  providing  all 
services  under  this  part. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  any  entity  designated 
under  subparagraph  (A)  which  is  not  a  certi- 
fied service  provider  under  this  title,  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  XIX  or  XX,  the 
Older  Americans  Act,  or  a  Federal  block 
grant  program,  the  State  shall  establish 
standards  (approved  by  the  Secretary) 
which  shall  be  applicable  to  such  entity  for 
the  purpose  of  Insuring  financial  viability, 
competence  of  personnel,  and  quality  of 
management  and  health  care. 

"(C)  The  State  shall  carry  out  quarterly 
on-site  financial  audits  and  quality  of  care 
reviews  of  each  entity  designated  under  sub- 
paragraph (A),  in  accordance  with  a  plan  es- 
tablished by  the  State  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary.  In  the  case  of  an  entity  which  is 
a  service  provider  under  any  provision  of 
law  described  in  subparagraph  (B),  the 
State  shall  provide  for  coordinated  audits 
and  reviews. 

"(3XA)  The  members  of  a  preadmission 
screening  and  assessment  team  (PAT)  may 
be  full-  or  part-time  employees  of  the  entity 
establishing  the  PAT  or  may  operate  under 
contractual  arrangements  with  the  entity 
which  will  ensure  the  availability  of  appro- 
priate personnel  to  conduct  the  required 
screenings  and  assessments. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the 
comtx>sitions  of  the  PAT  in  order  to  assess 
the  effectiveness  of  different  compositions. 
Each  PAT  shall  consist  of  at  least— 

"(1)  a  physician  (who  may  be  the  individ- 
ual's personal  physician  or,  if  the  individual 
has  no  personal  physician  or  if  such  person- 
al physician  is  unable  or  unwUling  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  PAT,  shall  be  a  physician 
designated  by  the  entity  establishing  the 
PAT),  a  registered  nurse  or  nurse  practition- 
er, or  a  physician  assistant,  and 

"(11)  a  social  services  worker. 

"(4)  Each  entity  providing  services  under 
this  part  within  a  State  shall  collect  data 
with  respect  to  individuals  receiving  such 
services  utilizing  a  statewide  uniform  assess- 
ment instrument.  Each  State  shall  deter- 
mine the  type  of  uniform  instrument  it  will 
use.  but  such  instrument  must  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary. 

"(5)  The  PAT  shall  collect  relevant  data 
at  the  time  of  such  assessments  and  screen- 
ings with  respect  to  individuals'  functional 
ability  at  the  start  of  care  and  functional 
ability  after  care,  and,  to  the  extent  possi- 
ble, with  respect  to  the  extent  and  time  of 
involvement  by  family  and  friends  in  the 
case  of  such  individual.  Such  data  shall 
remain  confidential  and  shall  be  used  to 
make  comparisons  with  respect  to  the  aver- 
age number  of  visits  required,  the  average 
cost  per  visit,  the  average  cost  per  individ- 
ual, and  other  information  deemed  appro- 
priate in  assessing  the  economy  and  effi- 
ciency of  various  methods  of  providing  long- 
term  care. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  reimburse  any 
State  for  the  reasonable  costs  incurred  by 
such  State  in  carrying  out  its  duties  under 
this  part. 
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"(e)  If  a  State  fails  to  carry  out  its  duties  excess   of   the   applicable   percent   of   his  under  this  part.  Payments  related  to  serv- 

under  this  part,  the  Secretary  shall  assume  income  for  the  preceding  calendar  year  as  ices  provided  under  this  part  which  are  not 

such  duties  and  shaU  designate  preadmis-  determined  under  the  foUowlng  table:  otherwise  covered  services  under  part  A  or 

Bion  screening  and  assessment  teams  in  such  -income:                                AppUcabU  percent  P*rt  B  shall  be  made  from  the  Federal  Hoa- 

SUte.                                                                     $0  to  $3.500 0  Pital  Insurance  Trust  Fund.". 

'PATlfBirr  OP  BURFITS                                    $3,601  tO  $6.000 I  ST0DT  MLATDIG  TO  PREPAID  CAPTtATlOll  FLMW 

"ftmr   MUU  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  oav  a        $5,001  to  $8.500 2  under  medicaid  por  ihdividoals  kugibls 

fix5'pet'2ii2'f2?toSS?SsK    W;fSi,*?*i?k«Si- I  TT^'"Z::r'^T^  UH    H 

ed   under  section    18»3(cK2XA),   providing        JJS'SSJ  J° *"-2SS t  „^-    I.  ^^    ^^^   °J  ^^J^^"^, 

(direeUv    or    through    arrangements    with       $16,001  to  $20,000 s  Human  Resources  shall  conduct  a  study  of 

oSS'se^ci^l*whlcT;^n?'^rS^        »»«•««}  »?S2~«"" ?  the  feasibUlty  and  desirability  of  esUblW,- 

made  under  this  part,  on  behalf  of  each  eU-        $30,001  to  $40.000 7  |ng  a  program  under  which  State  medicaid 

gible  individual  which  such  entity  agrees  to       $40,001  or  over 8  programs  would  provide  prepaid  capitation 

provide  services  to  under  the  program.  The  "(2)  The  amount  (if  any)  by  which  the  co-  plans  for  providing  all  medicare  and  medic- 
amount  of  such  per  caplU  fees  shaU  be  de-  payments  allowed  pursuant  to  subsection  aid  services  to  those  individuals  eligible  for 
veloped  Jointly  by  the  Secretary  and  the  ap-  (a)  exceed  the  copaymenU  allowed  to  be  both  such  programs.  The  study  shall  in-  . 
propriate  State  agencies  as  determined  by  paid  by  the  eUglble  individual  by  reason  of  elude  an  analysis  of  the  possible  mecha- 
the  Governor,  but  may  not  exceed  (on  a  paragraph  (1)  of  this  suiisectlon  shall  be  nisms  for  funding  such  a  program  in  order 
monthly  basis')  an  amount  equal  to  60  per-  borne  by  the  entity  providing  the  services.  to  best  insure  that  such  funding  reflects  the 
cent  of  the  average  monthly  rate  in  such  "(3)  Por  purposes  of  this  subsection  the  proper  cost  sharing  among  the  Federal  Hos- 
State  for  services  provided  in  free-standing  term  'income'  means  income  as  determined  pital  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  the  Federal 
skiUed  nursing  facilities.  Such  fee  amounts  under  section  1612(a)  of  this  Act.  Supplemental  Medical  Insurance  Trust 
shall  reflect  urban  and  rural  differentials  "(4)  AU  income  determinations  under  this  Fund.  Federal  funds  available  under  title 
and  shall  be  adjusted  annuaUy  to  reflect  section  shall  be  made  by  the  SUte.  XIX  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  SUte 
changes  in  costs.  Proposed  fee  amounts  "AMOHiSTmATivE phovisiohs  ^^^  expended  under  the  States  mediaid 
shall  be  submitted  to  esch  unit  of  general  ..g„  ^^^  ^  ^^^^ual  or  other  person  S^rt^^J^r^S.  o  "thl^u^Ttolhe  SS 
puiT)OM  local  government  to  allow  provWers  ^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^ght  to  reasonable  notice  I^^'loUaJI? fhin  JtSe  sTfgsl^ 
and  other  persons  providing  such  ^rvices  in  ^^  opportunity  for  a  hearing  with  respect  ^*"  ""^  ^"^"^  ^^"^  ^^  ^°'  ^'" 
such  area  30  days  for  comment.  Such  pro-  determinations  made  by  the  Secretary  on-_,.-._  __  __  PACKWooo-BHADLET-HEnre 
poeals  shaU  be  accompanied  by  an  explana-  .  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ,^  g.-,-  manner  as  Sotioiahy  op  the  FACKWOOD-BHAPLEY-MEnra 
tk^f  how  the  amounts  were  determined.  '^%  ^aTiiSuSI  ^°a^"™"  ^^^^^  Commuhity 

The  SUte  shall   issue   final   fee  amounts               *^ Care  Act 

within  60  days  after  reviewing  and  evaluat-  KPPBcrrvE  dates,  reports  purpose 
ing  public  comment  received  with  respect  to  "Sec.  1897.  (a)  This  part  shall  become  ef-  J^^^  legislation  is  designed  to  assist  Medi- 
such   amount*   after   they   have   been   ap-  fective  on  January  1,  1984.  care  patients  age  65  or  older  to  avoid  place- 
proved  by  the  Secretary.  "(bXl)  The  Secretary  shaU  monitor  the  ^^^^j^  j^^  ^  nursing  home  unless  it  is  absolute 

"(b)  No  payment  shall  be  made  to  any  effect   of   this   part   with   respect   to   any  necessary 

entity  under  this  part  unless  there  has  been  changes  in  the  utilization  of  inpatient  serv-  BMrenrs 

furnished  such  information  as  may  be  nee-  ices,  any  changes  in  the  utilization  of  the  BnreriTs 

essary  in  order  to  determine  the  amounts  various  types  of  services  provided  under  this  People  eligible  under  this  program  would 

due  such  entity  under  this  part  for  the  part  and  other  provisions  of  Federal  and  receive  aU  Medicare  Part  A  and  B  services 

period  with  respect  to  which  the  amounts  SUte  law,  and  any  other  trends  In  costs  or  and  the  foUowlng  new  services:  Homemak- 

are  being  paid,  or  for  any  prior  period.  utilization  rates  of  various  services.  The  Sec-  er/home  health  aide;  adult  day  care;  respite 

"(c)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  this  retary  shall  submit  an  interim  report  to  the  care;  individual  assessment  and  treatment 

part  with  respect  to  any  individual  unless  Congress  with  respect  to  such  monitoring  plan;   service   coordination;   other   services 

the  services  provided  to  such  Individual  are  not  later  than  January  1.  1986,  and  a  final  deemed    necessary    by    the    Secretary    of  ' 

approved  by  a  preadmission  screening  and  report  with  respect  to  the  four  initial  SUte  Health  and  Human  Services, 

assessment  team  In  accordance  with  section  programs  not  later  than  January  1,  1988.  eugibiutt 

1893.  The  Interim  report  shaU  include  a  study  to  .j.^,  participate  in  the  program,  tadividuals 

"(d)  No  payment  shaU  be  made  to  any  determine  the  need  for  and  cost  of  care  pro-  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  g^^ict  set  of  requirements.  To 

entity  under  this  part  unless  such  entity  vided  under  this  title,  and  the  use  of  skilled  ^  eUgible  an  Individual  must 

agrees  that  the  amount  paid  under  this  part  nursing  facility  services  and  Intermediate  (a)  Be  at  least  age  65; 

and  the  copayments  required  under  section  care  facility  services,  according  to  functional  ^y^y  jj^j^  be  In  an  Institution,  or  if  in  an  in- 

1895  shall  be  the  full  charge  for  services  disability.  stitution  be  scheduled  for  discharge  within 

rendered  under  this  part,  and  that  the  eligi-  "(2)  The  reports  submitted  under  para-  g^  ^^. 

ble  individual  shall  not  be  required  to  make  graph    (1)   shall    include    a   recommended  (c)  Be  certified  to  need  at  least  six  months 

any  payment  to  such  entity  for  such  service  strategy  for  implementing  this  part  on  a  na-  ^j  ^^^  ^j  ^^^^  following  services:   1.  meal 

in  excess  of  such  copayments.  tional  basis,  with  particular  emphasis  on  Im-  preparation;  2.  housework  or  shopping  as- 

"(e)  The  entity  shaU  retain  any  amounts  plemenUtlon  at  the  SUte  and  local  leveU.  gis^j^cg.  3  'administration  of  medication;  4. 

paid  under  this  section  and  section   1895  Such  reports  shall  include—  medical  treatment  at  home:  5.  personal  care; 

which  may  exceed  amounts  expended  for  "(A)  an  analysis  of  potential  obstacles  to  ^^j  Additionally,  individuals  must  have  a 

services  provided  to  individuals  under  this  such  implemenUtlon;  defined  level  of  physical  or  mental  disability 

part.  "(B)  suggested  legislative  changes  which  ^^^^  impairs  activities  or  such  as  using  the 

"coPATMEirrs  BY  EUGIBLE  iHDiviDOALS  ^^V  ^,  neoessary  to  ensure  effective  and  ef-  telephone  or  performing  light  work. 

"SEC.   1895.   (a)   An   individual   receiving  ""fc)  fdeS^S'ioTsuch  ImplemenU-  '^^^  Medicare  Home  Health  skilled  caxe 

services  under  this  part  which  are  otherwise  (C)  a  deUiUed  plan  for  such  implemenU  ^^    homebound    requu-ements    would    be 

covered  services  under  part  A  or  part  B  ""^-j    ^^    q^j^    ^^    Management    and  eliminated  for  the  programs, 

shall  pay  to  the  entity  providing  such  serv-  gu^get  shaU  prepare  an  analysis  of  the  patieht  evaluatiom  ahd  screehimg 

ices   a   copayment   equal   to    the    amount  budgetary  impact  of  the  ImplemenUtlon  of  Before  participating  in  the  program,  each, 

which  such  Individual  would  be  required  to  ^^^^^  p^^  ^^  ^  national  basis,   and  shaU  patient  must  receive  an  individual  assess- 

pay  under  part  A  or  part  B  for  the  same  gybmit  an  Interim  report  to  the  Congress  ment  and  treatment  plan.  Then  throughout 

services.                               ,  ^       ^             ^  with  respect  to  such  analysis  not  later  than  their  participation   there  will   be  ongoing 

"(b)  An  individual  receiving  homemaker-  jj^^^ry  1  1986,  and  a  final  report  not  later  evaluation  of  the  individual's  care  needs, 
home  health  aide  services,  adult  day  serv-  ^^^^^^  January  1  1988  This  will  usually  be  done  by  a  preadmission 
ices,  respite  care  services,  or  other  services  ,._,___„  .n^opiTn,  from  trust  puhds  assessment  and  screening  team  (PAT)  con- 
referred  to  in  section  1891(aH6),  shaU  pay  to  payments  authorized  prom  trust  punds  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  physician,  registered  nurse, 
the  entity  providing  such  services  a  copay-  "Sec.  1898.  Payments  under  this  part  shall  nurse  practitioner,  or  physician's  assistant 
ment  amount  equal  to  20  percent  of  the  rea-  be  made  from  the  Federal  Hospital  Insur-  ^^^  social  worker, 
sonable  charge  for  such  services  (as  deter-  ance  Trust  Fund  and  the  Federal  Supple-  '  ._._„_ 
mined  by  the  Secretary).  mentary  Medical  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  in  "'^  shakiho 

"(cXl)  No  eligible  individual  shaU  be  re-  such  proportions  as  the  Secretary  deter-  Copayments  and  deductibles  will  remain 

quired  to  make  copayments  under  subsec-  mines  to  be  appropriate  based  upon  the  the  same  as  under  current  taw  for  Medicare 

tion  (b)  in  any  calendar  year  which  are  in  types   and   amounts   of   services   provided  Part  A  and  B  services.  For  the  services 
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added  tmder  this  bllL  copayments  will  be  in- 
dexed to  Income. 

ADMm  1ST  KATIOW 

In  partidpaUng  states,  the  governor  will 
assign  a  state  agency  or  department  to  ad- 
minister the  program.  The  state  through 
the  designated  agency  will  in  turn  be  re- 
sponsible for  determining:  Client  eligibility 
for  the  program:  provider  designation:  capi- 
tation rates  for  eligible  providers:  quality  of 
care  monitoring  and  necessary  reporting. 

Designated  provider  entities  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  providing  and  coordinating  all 
servtoes  under  the  bill. 

raOVIOER  PATMBfT 

The  payment  mechanism  for  these 
projects  would  be  in  the  form  of  a  "capita- 
tion payment."  This  capitation  would  in- 
clude both  Medicare  Part  A  and  B  services 
plus  the  services  added  in  this  bill.  A  com- 
petitive arrangement  with  respect  to  the 
program  has  been  built  into  the  legislation 
similar  to  an  HMO  arrangement  A  provider 
administering  the  services  covered  under 
this  bOl  will  be  held  "at  risk."  This  means 
the  provider  must  provide  all  Part  A  and  B 
services  either  directly  or  on  a  contractual 
basis  as  weU  as  the  new  services  covered  in 
this  legislation.  The  provider  would  receive 
a  monthly  capitation  payment  for  each  indi- 
vidual psjticipating  in  the  program.  Under 
the  Packwood-Bradley  bill,  the  amount  of 
the  capitation  cannot  exceed  60  percent  of 
the  monthly  skilled  nursing  facility  rate 
under  Medicare. 

An  example  will  show  how  the  capitation 
payment  works.  Assume  the  patient  capita- 
tion payment  Is  (1.100  per  month  for  the 
program.  For  instance,  let's  say  Patient  A 
requires  $600  worth  of  services  during  the 
first  month.  The  remainder  of  the  capita- 
tion payment,  (500.  would  be  held  by  the 
provider  (the  entity  at  risk)  as  possible 
profit  However,  during  the  next  month  Pa- 
tient A  requires  (2.000  worth  of  services. 
The  provider  still  receives  the  patient  capi- 
tation payment  of  (1.100  for  the  second 
month,  but  Is  responsible  to  provide  the  fuU 
(2.000  worth  of  services.  This  system  makes 
the  provider  an  "entity  at  risk"— the  provid- 
er gets  the  capitation  payment,  but  no 
more.  They  make  a  profit  if  the  services  are 
less  than  the  capitation  payment  but  they 
must  provide  ail  the  necessary  and  required 
services  even  if  the  cost  exceeds  the  capita- 
tion payment. 

This  approach  requires  a  provider  to  be  a 
cost-effective  and  efficient  provider  and  op- 
erator. It  is  to  a  provider's  advantage  to 
make  sure  the  patient  only  receives  those 
services  necessary  and  appropriate,  and  does 
not  receive  services  that  are  not.  In  addi- 
tion, it  encourages  providers  to  better  utilize 
volunteer  services  as  well  as  the  help  of  rel- 
atives wherever  possible. 

XmCnVZ  DATE 

The  program  will  become  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1984  in  not  more  than  four  states  for 
four  yean. 

RKPORTS  AMD  STUDIES 

The  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  submit  an  interim 
report  on  the  utilization,  trends  and  costs  of 
this  program  no  later  than  January  1,  1986 
and  a  final  report  no  later  than  January  1, 
1988.  The  report  will  include  a  strategy  and 
plan  to  implement  a  program  nationwide. 

The  Office  of  Muiagement  and  Budget 
will  prepare  an  analysis  of  the  budgetary 
impact  of  such  a  program  nationwide  with 
an  interim  report  due  January  1,  1986  and  a 
final  report  on  January  1, 1988. 


Lastly,  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary  to 
conduct  a  study  on  the  feasibility  of  estab- 
lishing a  prepaid  capitation  program  for  in- 
dividuals dtially  eligible  for  both  Medicare 
and  Medicaid.* 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues.  Senator 
Packwood  and  Senator  BsADunr,  in 
sponsoring  this  legislation  which 
would  enable  medicare  to  cover  the 
services  necessary  to  help  frail  older 
persons  to  remain  in  their  homes  and 
communities. 

Currently,  reimbursement  under 
medicare  and  private  health  insurance 
is  directed  almost  entirely  toward 
acute  care.  These  health  plans  provide 
practically  no  long-term  home  care  for 
the  over  1  million  chronically  ill,  frail 
elderly  who  are  trying  to  maintain  an 
independent  life. 

Practically  the  only  assistance  avail- 
able to  them  is  through  the  medicaid 
program— which  requires  that  they 
and  their  spouses  first  exhaust  their 
financial  and  emotional  resources 
before  they  can  qualify  for  any  bene- 
fits. 

This  legislation  would  allow  medi- 
care to  begin  to  address,  for  the  first 
time,  the  needs  of  the  more  than  1 
million  frail  medicare  beneficiaries 
who  are  living  at  home.  Under  a  capi- 
tated plan,  medicare  home  and  com- 
munity care  services  would  be  expand- 
ed to  help  medicare  patients  age  65 
and  older  avoid  unnecessary  nursing 
home  placement.  The  4-year  program 
in  foiu-  States  with  a  capitated  pay- 
ment rate  provide  a  cost-effective  ap- 
proach for  careful  consideration  and 
refinement  of  the  program  before  it  is 
fully  implemented  in  1988. 

According  to  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration,  over  $40  bil- 
lion was  spent  in  this  country  in  1982 
for  long-term  care— approximately  15 
percent  of  total  national  personal 
health  care  expenditures.  These  ex- 
penditures include:  One,  public  and 
private  expenditiu-es  for  nursing 
homes;  two,  expenses  for  long-term 
hospitals  and  long-term  care  provided 
in  short-term  hospitals;  three,  medi- 
care expenditures  for  home  health 
care;  and  four,  the  cost  of  providing 
care  to  those  who  are  inappropriately 
backed  up  in  acute  care  hospital  beds 
awaiting  nursing  home  placement. 
Over  two-thirds  of  these  dollars— $27 
billion— were  spent  for  nursing  home 
care  alone. 

The  National  Center  for  Health  Sta- 
tistics has  projected  that  the  nursing 
home  population— approximately  1.3 
million  of  whom  are  over  age  65 — will 
increase  by  500,000  per  decade  in  the 
coming  years.  At  least  10  percent  and 
possibly  as  many  as  40  percent  of  this 
population  could  avoid  nursing  home 
placement  If  home  care  services  were 
available  for  the  chronically  ill.  It  is 
time  that  we  in  Congress  act  to  pro- 
vide such  services,  realizing  savings 
through  the  prevention  of  inappropri- 


ate hospital  and  nursing  home  care. 
The  capitated  benefit  Incorporated  in 
this  legislation,  which  encompasses 
acute  and  nonlnstitutional  long-term 
care  services,  can  help  to  achieve  those 
savings. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  do 
more.  The  chronically  ill  are  a  diverse 
population  with  a  diversity  of  needs. 
While  costs  associated  with  caring  for 
the  chronically  ill  represent  the  fast- 
est growing  health  care  costs,  long- 
term  care  is  the  most  underresearched 
area  in  health  care.  There  is  no  single 
best  approach  to  long-term  care. 

That  is  why,  in  the  next  few  weeks.  I 
intend  to  introduce  two  additional 
pieces  of  long-term  care  legislation. 
The  first,  which  I  will  introduce  along 
with  my  colleagues  Senator  Packwood 
and  Senator  Braolet,  will  allow  States 
the  option  of  pooling  medicare  and 
medicaid  resources  for  the  first  time 
to  allow  dually  eligible  beneficiaries  a 
choice  between  the  regular  medicare/ 
medicaid  benefits  and  an  expanded 
benefit  which  will  provide  a  coordinat- 
ed continuum  of  care,  and  allow  a  cap- 
itated comprehensive  health  care  ben- 
efit. 

This  benefit  will  include  the  whole 
range  of  health  services  from  acute 
care  services  to  community-based  and 
institutional  long-term  care  services. 
Current  program  restrictions  under 
medicaid  and  medicare  which  place 
barriers  to  the  use  of  the  most  appro- 
priate and  cost-effective  services  will 
be  waived. 

Medicare  pasmaents  to  the  States  for 
eligible  individuals  participating  in 
this  program  will  be  equal  to  95  per- 
cent of  the  noninstitutional  AAPCC 
for  the  nonf rail— and  95  percent  of  the 
institutional  AAPCC  for  those  eligible 
individuals  who  are  frail  and  residing 
In  the  commimity  or  who  reside  in 
skilled  or  intermediate  care  nursing  fa- 
cilities. Certain  additional  waivers  will 
also  be  provided  to  encourage  States 
to  expand  and  take  advantage  of 
HMO's,  preferred  provider  organiza- 
tions and  other  capitated,  competitive 
health  care  plans.  This  legislation,  if 
enacted,  would  provide  substantial  re- 
forms. It  would  better  match  services 
to  needs,  providing  better  health  care 
for  the  chronically  ill.  and  would  save 
health  care  dollars  as  well. 

The  second  piece  of  legislation  that  I 
plan  to  introduce  would  provide  tax 
credits  of  up  to  $1,050  per  year  to  fam- 
ilies for  the  expenses  they  may  incur 
in  caring  for  an  elderly  family 
member.  The  tax  credits  would  be  tar- 
geted to  those  most  in  need  since  they 
would  be  refiuidable  to  those  with 
lower  incomes  and  would  be  based  on  a 
sliding  income  scale.  The  credit  would 
be  based  upon  actual  expenses  in- 
curred for  services  and  supplies  associ- 
ated with  home  care.  Families  with  in- 
comes of  over  $50,000  per  year  would 
be  ineligible  for  this  tax  credit.  This 


legislation  would  recognize  the  critical 
role  of  the  family  in  long-term  care 
and  the  substantial  expenses  they  face 
in  providing  such  care,  expenses  that 
will  remain  even  if  the  other  legisla- 
tion that  my  colleagues  and  I  have  de- 
scribed today  were  enacted. 

These  three  pieces  of  legislation 
offer  Congress  the  opportunity  to  take 
a  major  step  forward  in  long-term 
care.  Reforms  put  in  place  now  not 
only  can  meet  the  current  needs  of  the 
underserved  chronically  ill— but  can 
also  save  billions  of  dollars  in  unneces- 
sary hospital  and  nursing  home  care  in 
the  future.  These  programs  offer  a 
much  needed,  humane  alternative  to 
institutionalization.  Limits  would  be 
placed  on  expenditures  in  all  of  these 
proposed  programs  to  insure  that  they 
will  be  cost  effective. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  seriously  consider  the  legislation 
that  Senators  Packwood.  Bradltt. 
and  I  are  introducing  today  and  the 
legislation  that  I  wiU  soon  introduce. 
Together,  these  bills  offer  a  compre- 
hensive response  to  a  longstanding 
problem— the  overwhelming  need  for 
alternatives  to  institutional  care  for 
our  Nation's  chronically  ill  elderly  and 
disabled.  It  can  make  the  difference 
for  millions  of  our  Nation's  most  vul- 
nerable citizens  to  remain  in  the  best 
possible  environment  for  their  health 
and  well-being— the  home.« 

Blr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
woman  in  New  Jersey  recently  wrote 
me  a  short  letter  about  her  struggle  to 
provide  loving  care  for  her  91-year-old 
mother.  She  said  her  mother  was 
"mentaUy  alert  but  extremely  feeble" 
and  no  longer  able  to  pay  for  the  con- 
stant assistance  that  she  required. 

"To  have  someone  come  once  a  week 
and  give  me  a  whole  day  to  myself 
would  give  me  a  new  lease  on  life,"  the 
woman  added.  "We  thought  about  a 
nursing  home,  but  Just  could  not  do  it 
after  examining  a  few.  Even  mother 
says  she  has  lived  too  long,  but  there 
has  to  be  another  answer  besides  nurs- 
ing homes." 

Sad  as  that  may  seem,  we  all  know 
that  the  problem  she  described  has 
become  increasingly  common  in  this 
country.  More  and  more,  we  hear 
people  speak  in  almost  desperate 
words  about  their  responsibility  for  an 
elderly  relative  suffering  from  physi- 
cal or  psychological  disabilities.  As  an- 
other letterwriter  told  me.  "we  want  to 
be  able  to  stay  at  home  and  help  our 
loved  ones  there,  but  with  soaring 
costs  and  ever  tightening  restrictions, 
we  are  reaching  the  point  of  having  to 
hope  for  an  early  and  painless  death 
at  the  first  sign  of  a  debUitating  ill- 
ness." 

Equally  alarming  is  the  pUght  of 
those  elderly  people  who  have  no 
family  to  take  care  of  them,  or  whose 
families  are  simply  unable  to  help  be- 
cause of  financial,  social,  or  psycholog- 
ical strains.  What  happens  to  these 


older  people?  They  find  themselves 
trapped  inside  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes— isolated  in  a  lonely,  sterile  en- 
vironment and  deprived  of  their  per- 
sonal independence  and  dignity. 

There  are  no  easy  solutions.  But  I 
am  convinced  that,  in  many  cases,  life 
would  be  a  lot  better  for  elderly  people 
and  concerned  families  if  this  country 
developed  a  program  to  provide  long- 
term  medical  and  social  services  at 
home.  Families  could  be  kept  intact. 
The  elderly  would  no  longer  be  forced 
into  institutions,  as  they  are  now  be- 
cause medicare  and  medicaid  do  not 
pay  for  needed  treatment  unless  pro- 
vided in  an  institution. 

In  short,  if  we  had  a  good  long-term 
home  care  program,  we  could  end  a 
senseless  waste  of  lives  and  dollars 
while  helping  the  elderly  to  be  as  inde- 
pendent as  possible  and  close  to  their 
loved  ones  instead  of  being  shut  away 
in  a  hospital  or  nursing  home. 

I  believe  we  shotild  go  forward 
promptly.  Direct  family  care  is  becom- 
ing less  available  than  it  used  to  be  be- 
cause of  increased  life  expectancy,  the 
dominance  of  chronic  disability  in  el- 
derly individuals,  and  the  shrinking  of 
families  due  to  late  marriages,  fewer 
children,  more  workingwomen.  and 
more  divorces. 

Long-term  care  also  is  frequently  un- 
available because  of  its  cost.  In  1982, 
out-of-pocket  payments  by  the  elderly 
amounted  to  almost  half  of  the  $24 
billion  spent  on  long-term  care. 

The  elderly  on  fixed  incomes  are 
simply  unable  to  pay  those  costs.  The 
private  insurance  industry  has  not 
eased  the  bimlen  of  high  direct  pa- 
tient payment.  It  generally  totally  ex- 
cludes coverage  for  nursing  home  and 
home  care,  or  it  limits  home  care  to 
full-time  private  duty  nursing.  In  1980, 
private  insurance  provided  less  than  1 
percent  of  nursing  home  or  home  care 
expenditures. 

Medicare  has  focused  almost  exclu- 
sively on  institutional  acute  short- 
term  care,  specifically  excluding  any 
form  of  custodial  care. 

The  only  instance  where  medicare 
has  provided  some  sensitivity  to  the 
growing  needs  of  the  chronically  ill 
and  disabled  is  in  skilled  nursing  serv- 
ices. The  1982  tax  bill,  eliminated  the 
prior  hospitalization  requirement  for 
these  services.  However,  limitations  in- 
herent In  the  eUgibility  for  skilled 
nursing  remain,  and  the  weekly  limit 
on  home  health  aid  has  been  cut  from 
20  hours  to  9  hours.  RegiQatory  limits 
have  been  tightened  to  the  point  that 
congressional  efforts  to  liberalize  ben- 
efits for  noninstitutional  care  have 
been  more  than  canceled  out. 

This  leaves  medicaid  as  the  primary 
source  of  funding  for  long-term  care. 
Problems  and  shortcomings  are  also 
inherent  in  this  policy.  First  and  fore- 
most, the  program  covers  only  the 
very  poor.  In  1980,  only  13  percent  of 
the  25.7  million  elderly  people  in  this 


cotmtry  were  covered-  Less  than  6  per- 
cent of  the  elderly  in  New  Jersey  were 
covered.  In  addition,  medicaid  imposes 
a  great  financial  burden  on  States, 
long-term  care  being  the  fastest  grow- 
ing part  of  that  burden.  There  is  a 
problem  of  continuity  of  care.  Bene- 
fits—if they  exist  at  all— are  fragment- 
ed between  medicare,  medicaid,  and 
those  extraneous  sources  available  to 
the  87  percent  who  do  not  qualify  for 
medicaid. 

Unfortunately  the  current  medicaid 
program  promotes  dependency  by  lim- 
iting eligibility  to  those  who  are  al- 
ready financially  destitute  or  those 
who  make  themselves  destitute  for 
this  purpose.  A  1974  survey  by  CBO 
found  that  nearly  one-half  of  medicaid 
nuirsing  home  patients  were  not  initial- 
ly poor  by  State  definitions  but  were 
forced  to  deplete  their  resources  in 
order  to  qualify  as  medically  needy.. 
Given  the  rising  costs  of  care,  this  per- 
centage has  most  certainly  Increased 
since  that  time. 

There  are  still  other  problems  with 
the  present  medicaid  program.  Cou- 
ples too  frequently  are  forced  to  di- 
vorce so  that  one  spouse  can  get  a 
nursing  home  subsidy  without  impov- 
erishing the  other.  The  policy  often 
results  In  covert  violations  of  the  law 
by  families  attempting  to  transfer 
their  parents'  assets  before  their  ad- 
mission to  nursing  homes. 

It  iB  also  clear  to  me  that  we  cannot 
finance  a  new  medicare  program  as  a 
cost  reimbursed  service.  The  perverse 
incentives  within  our  health  care 
system  simply  encourage  providers  to 
Increase  services  rather  than  look  for 
alternatives  and  efficiencies.  Personal- 
ly, I  would  hope  that  we  can: 

Move  long-term  care  into  the  main- 
stream of  the  health  care  system. 

Convert  the  health  care  system  from 
cost  based  to  a  prospective-capitated 


Promote  the  development  of  home 
care  as  an  alternative  to  institutional 
or  nursing  home  care. 

In  any  proposal  the  coordination  of 
services  under  one  program  is  an  es- 
sential cornerstone. 

With  these  goals  in  mind.  Senator 
Packwood  and  I  are  proposing  steps  to 
fix  the  existing  system  and  strike  out 
in  a  new  direction  of  providing  com- 
mimity-based  home  health  care.  To 
that  end  we  propose  today  the  Senior 
Citizens      Independent      Community 

This  legislation  would  amend  title 
XVIII,  medicare,  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  provide  for  a  home  health 
care  program.  It  would  assess  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  prepaid  capitation  sys-  • 
tems  for  providing  acute  and  longr 
term  care  services  for  Individuals  aged 
65  or  older.  It  would  provide  home 
health  services  for  elderly  Americans 
In  order  to  avoid  urmecessary  institu- 
tionalization, thus  saving  on  the  high 
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costs  of  these  facilities  and  promote 
the  mmTimimi  functional  independ- 
ence of  individuals.  It  would  coordi- 
nate public  and  private  procrams  serv- 
ing the  elderly  through  an  assessment 
process  that  determines  the  eligibility 
and  the  appropriate  level  of  care 
needed  by  individuals  to  keep  them  in 
their  community  and  homes. 

Besides  the  service  currently  provid- 
ed by  medicare,  the  Bradley-Packwood 
biU  would  expand  the  scope  of  bene- 
fits to  include  homemaker-home 
health  aid.  adult  day-care  services,  res- 
pite care  services,  service  coordination 
to  insure  access  and  appropriate  utili- 
sation without  duplication,  and  indi- 
vidual assessment  and  treatment 
plans. 

The  program  would  be  implemented 
tfi<t.i>]iy  in  a  maximum  of  four  States. 
It  would  be  open  to  all  individuals  who 
are  entitled  to  medicare  benefits  under 
part  A  and  enrolled  under  part  B,  who 
are  age  65  or  older,  who  reside  in  a 
State  testing  the  program,  and  who 
have  a  defined  level  of  physical  or 
mental  disability  that  requires  help 
for  a  period  of  at  least  6  months. 

Preadmission  assessment  teams  will 
evaluate  each  individual's  health 
status,  functional  capabilities,  home 
and  family  environment,  in  order  to 
determine  the  type  and  frequency  of 
services  needed.  Such  evaluations  wUI 
be  conducted  periodically  to  coordi- 
nate the  optimum  and  appropriate  uti- 
lization of  services. 

The  pasmient  of  benefits  will  be 
based  on  a  capitation  method.  The 
fixed  per  capita  fee  paid  to  each  pro- 
vider will  be  determined  jointly  by  the 
Secretary  of  HHS  and  the  participat- 
ing State  reflecting  urban  and  rural 
differentials  and  adjusted  to  fit  costs. 

In  addition,  there  would  be  a  system 
of  copayments  by  eligible  individuals 
which  would  parallel  the  fees  under 
part  A  or  B  for  the  same  services. 
Those  receiving  homemaker-home 
health  aid  services,  adult  day  services, 
and  respite  care  services  would  pay  a 
sliding  fee  indexed  to  their  income. 

The  program  would  begin  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1984.  The  quality  and  utilization 
of  services  provided  is  to  be  monitored 
by  the  participating  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
and  the  Comptroller  General  (GAO). 
Several  reports  have  been  requested  to 
include  reconmiendations  for  imple- 
menting the  program  on  a  national 
basis,  suggested  legislative  changes 
necessary  to  insure  effective  imple- 
mentation, and  a  detailed  plan  for 
such  implementation.  Finally,  the  bill 
provides  funding  from  the  Federal 
hospital  insvvance  trust  fund  and  the 
Federal  supplementary  medical  insur- 
ance trust  fund. 

This  bill  promotes  what  I  believe  are 
essential  features  to  a  long-term  care 
policy.  Foremost  it  provides  home 
health  care  to  maintain  an  individual 
within  his  or  her  own  family  and  com- 


munity. Second  a  capitation  payment 
method  is  employed  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  alternative  and  innovative 
methods  of  health  care  delivery.  The 
biU  specifically  targets  the  high  risk 
elderly,  those  that  need  home  services 
if  they  are  to  be  kept  out  of  nursing 
homes  and  functioning  independently. 

This  legislation  ties  together  acute 
and  long-term  care  and  asks  providers 
to  develop  a  coordinated  approach  to 
care  of  the  elderly.  Only  by  enlisting 
the  medical  community  in  addressing 
the  problem  of  how  to  link  long-term 
care  with  acute  care  and  physician 
care  will  we  achieve  any  meaningful 
solutions.  This  bill  attempts  to  do  Just 
that. 

Diuing  this  past  year,  the  medicaid 
program  has  imdertaken  some  remark- 
able experiments  in  long-term  care 
through  its  waiver  authority.  There 
are  currently  more  than  40  such 
projects  nationwide.  In  New  Jersey  the 
Health  Department  has  recently  an- 
nounced a  home  care  program  for  dis- 
ability recipients  and  last  year's 
TEIFRA  legislation  provided  limited 
home  health  services  for  those  age  18 
or  under.  Because  of  these  newer  de- 
velopments in  medicaid  and  disability 
programs,  the  Bradley-Packwood  initi- 
ative focuses  on  medicare  where  the 
magnitude  and  need  for  a  coordinated 
program  remains  paramount. 


By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self.    Mr.     Percy,     and     Mr. 
Jepsen): 
S.  1245.  A  biU  to  amend  chapter  157 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
provide  transportation  for  next  of  kin 
of  certain  persons  who  are  unaccount- 
ed for,  to  attend  annual  national  meet- 
ings sponsored  by  the  National  League 
of  Families  of  American  Prisoners  and 
Missing  in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

mUTAKY  TRAVEL  FOR  MIA/POW  TKUXUXS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  have  my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  Illinois  and  Iowa,  Mr. 
Percy  and  Mr.  Jepsen,  respectively, 
join  me  in  introducing,  at  the  request 
of  the  administration,  a  bill  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide 
air  transportation  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  the  next  of  kin  of  American 
servicemen  and  civilians  still  missing, 
or  otherwise  unaccounted  for,  as  a 
result  of  the  Vietnam  war.  Transporta- 
tion would  be  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tending annual  meetings  of  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Prisoner  of  War  and 
Missing-In-Action  (POW/MIA)  Fami- 
lies during  1983.  1984,  and  1985.  There 
is  a  precedent  for  this  activity  in  that, 
from  1970  through  1976,  the  Govern- 
ment provided  such  transportation  to 
POW/MIA  families. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  10  years 
since  the  war  in  Indochina  ended. 
However,  the  families  of  our  nUsslng 
continue  to  wait  for  information  con- 


cerning their  loved  ones.  In  January 
1983,  military  transportation  was  pro- 
vided for  the  next  of  kin  to  attend  a 
special  meeting  held  on  the  anniversa- 
ry date  of  the  signing  of  the  Paris  ac- 
cords, which  ended  our  Nation's  active 
involvement  in  Vietnam. 

Diuing  the  meeting  on  January  27. 
1983,  briefings  were  provided  to  the 
families  by  responsible  Government 
agencies.  The  Honorable  William 
Clark.  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
National  Security  Affairs,  gave  a  com- 
prehensive assessment  of  our  ciurent 
efforts  to  resolve  this  issue.  President 
Reagan  pledged  "highest  national  pri- 
ority." as  well  as  the  closest  possible 
cooperation  and  a  working  "partner- 
ship" with  the  league,  representing 
the  families. 

In  keeping  with  this  pledge  and  to 
insiure  that  high  Government  priority 
is  evident  to  the  next-of-ldn.  Senator 
Percy.  Seiuitor  Jepsen,  and  I  believe  it 
is  most  important  that  such  visible 
support,  as  military  air  travel,  be  pro- 
vided. The  Defense  Department  ad- 
vised that  in  justification  of  the  mili- 
tary transportation  provided  this  past 
January, 

Servicemen  and  women  are  by  statute  the 
direct  responsibility  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  keeping  the  families  apprised  of 
current  Government  efforts.  Is  Inherent  In 
this  responsibility.  The  families  of  our  unac- 
counted-for servicemen  are  directly  repre- 
sented on  the  POW/MIA  Interagency 
Group  through  the  National  League  of 
Families.  This  group  is  comprised  of  all  in- 
terested agencies  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  initiates  policy  and  recommendations 
on  the  POW/MIA  issue.  The  league  plays  a 
vital  and  integral  role  In  ttiis  function. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Hon.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
further  stated: 

We  Americans  have  a  direct  responsibility 
to  our  servicemen  who  have  fought  for  the 
United  States.  It  is  imperative  that  we  meet 
that  responsibility,  not  only  in  the  specific 
instance  of  accounting  for  servicemen  stUl 
missing,  but  so  tliat  future  generations  of 
Americans  can  serve  with  the  faith,  should 
they  be  captured  or  listed  as  missing,  we  will 
do  everything  to  support  them  in  combat 
and  return  them  to  their  homeland  after- 
ward. 

Mr.  President,  the  high  priority  now 
placed  on  resolution  of  this  humani- 
tarian issue  by  oua-  Government  in- 
cludes the  necessity  of  insuring  that 
the  families  of  our  missing  men  are 
fully  aware  of  what  our  Government  is 
doing  to  account  for  their  loved  ones 
and  end  their  uncertainty.  The  fami- 
lies deserve  this  support,  as  it  will 
enable  attendance  at  these  annual 
meetings  by  those  who  otherwise 
might  not  be  able  to  afford  airfares. 

The  POW/MIA  issue  has  languished 
far  too  long.  We  must  let  the  Indochi- 
nese  governments,  as  well  as  the 
POW/MIA  families,  know  that  this 
Nation  will  not  forget  or  drop  this 
matter  and  that  we  will  continue  to 


seek  answers  to  the  fate  of  our  mimring 
servicemen  and  civilians. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  insure 
that  there  is  adequate  time  for  ar- 
rangements to  be  made  by  the  Defense 
Department  prior  to  this  year's  annual 
meeting,  scheduled  for  July  14-17. 
1983.  Senators  Percy,  Jepsen.  and  I 
strongly  recommend  that  this  legisla- 
tion receive  prompt  attention  and 
quick  passage.  It  has  the  full  support 
of  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  biU  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1245 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  157  of  UUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
relating  to  transportation,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 
"§  2C3(.  Tnuuportation  to  iwlioiial  meetingi  for 

next  of  kin  «>f  certain  indiriduali  who  arc  unac- 
counted for. 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  he  considers  appro- 
priate, may  transport  by  air  to  annual  na- 
tional meetings  held  within  the  continental 
United  States  and  sponsored  by  the  Nation- 
al League  of  Families  of  American  Prisoners 
and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia  the  next  of 
kinof- 

"(1)  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service— 

"(A)  who.  as  a  result  of  the  conflict  in 
Southeast  Asia  during  the  period  beginning 
on  January  1,  1961,  and  ending  on  Decem- 
ber 31.  1975.  is  in  a  missing  status  within  the 
meaning  of  section  551  of  title  37; 

"(E)  with  respect  to  whom,  as  a  result  of 
the  conflict,  a  finding  of  death  has  been 
made  under  section  555  of  title  37;  or 

"(C)  with  respect  to  whom,  as  a  result  of 
the  conflict,  a  report  of  death  has  been 
made  without  repatriation  of  remains;  and 

"(2)  a  national  of  the  United  States  who  is 
not  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service  and 
who  is  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  be  unaccounted  for  as  a  result  of 
the  conflict  In  Southeast  Asia  during  the 
period  specified  in  clause  (IKA). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  provide  the  trans- 
portation in  subsection  (a)  only  to  the 
extent  feasible  within  existing  airlift  re- 
sources of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
only  to  the  extent  ttiat  the  providing  of 
such  transportation  does  not  interfere  with 
the  accomplishment  of  any  mission  of  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

"(c)  No  individual  (nor  the  estate  of  an  in- 
dividual) who  is  authorized  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  perform  services  under 
subsection  (a),  and  who  is  acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  duties,  shall  be  liable  for  injury 
to  or  loss  of  property,  or  personal  injury  or 
death  that  may  be  caused  incident  to  pro- 
viding such  services.". 

"(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  cliapter  157  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

"2638.  Transportation  to  national  meetings 
for  next  of  kin  of  certain  indi- 
viduals who  are  unaccounted 
for.". 

Sac.  2.  The  authority  contained  in  section 
2636  of  Utle   10.  United  SUtes  Code,  as 


added  by  the  fltat  section  of  this  Act  shaU 
tennlnate  on  December  31, 198S. 


By  Mr.  HATFIELD  (for  himself 
and  tSi.  Packwood): 
S.  1247.  A  biU  entiUed  the  "Beverage 
Container  Reuse  and  Recycling  Act"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

BEVKBAGK  OOMTAnm  RKU8X  AIIS  RaCTCUHG 
ACT 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  Beverage 
Container  Reuse  and  Recycling  Act. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  save  pre- 
cious energy  and  natural  resources. 
We  cannot  afford  to  continue  discard- 
ing nearly  100  billion  beverage  con- 
tainers annually.  These  containers  are 
reusable  and  recyclable.  This  bill  will 
do  a  great  deal  to  protect  our  environ- 
ment and  scarce  natiu^  resources. 

Presently,  nine  States— Oregon. 
Michigan.  Maine.  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, Iowa,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
and  Vermont— have  laws  similar  to  the 
one  I  am  introducing.  Since  the  manu- 
facture and  bottling  of  beverages  is 
done  on  a  geographic  basis,  rather 
than  a  political  one,  there  is  a  need  for 
a  uniform  national  law  to  assist  in  re- 
covering beverage  containers. 

In  1980,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  reported  on  the  effects  of  the 
beverage  container  laws  in  four  of  the 
nine  States  which  have  refund  and  re- 
cycling systems.  The  title  of  the 
report,  "States'  Experience  With  Bev- 
erage Container  Deposit  Laws  Shows 
Positive  Effects."  spealu  for  itself.  It 
states  that  there  is  an  80-percent  re- 
duction of  beverage  container  waste,  a 
5-percent  reduction  of  postconsumer 
solid  waste,  and  a  reduction  in  energy 
and  raw  material  use.  Additionally, 
GAO  reported  there  would  be  a  net  in- 
crease of  57,000  jobs  nationwide  if  na- 
tional legislation  were  enacted. 

Each  year,  over  300  trillion  Btu's  of 
energy  is  expended  in  the  manufactur- 
ing of  l>everage  containers  in  the 
United  States.  Under  this  legislation, 
32  to  43  percent  of  that  figure  would 
be  saved  through  the  return  of  bottles 
and  cans.  By  1985.  approximately  210 
million  tons  of  refuse  will  yearly  fill 
our  land.  Under  this  bill,  we  will  have 
the  means  to  recycle  approximately 
10.5  million  tons  of  refuse,  through 
the  simple  device  of  a  mandatory  de- 
posit on  beverage  containers. 

This  bill  will  not  infringe  on  any  citi- 
zen's convenience.  He  or  she  will  still 
have  the  option  of  discarding  beverage 
containers.  It  will  only  obligate  each 
user  who  discards  a  bottle  or  can  to 
pay  something  nearer  to  the  true  cost 
of  that  decision  to  discard.  Conversely, 
it  will  provide  an  incentive  to  those 
who  choose  to  participate  in  the  clean- 
up of  our  land,  the  recovery  of  re- 
soiut:es  and  the  saving  of  scarce 
energy. 

For  centuries,  we  have  had  the 
luxury  of  living  in  a  throwaway  socie- 


ty. We  can  no  longer  afford  to  live 
that  way.  We  must  become  stewards  of 
the  Earth.  If  our  stewardship  is  to  be 
wise  rather  than  rapacious,  we  must 
give  value  for  value.  We  must  balance 
our  consumption  of  the  Earth's  re- 
sources with  renewal  of  those  re- 
sources wherever  possible.  Where  re- 
sources are  not  renewable,  we  must 
use  no  more  than  a  reasonable  share 
and  reuse  what  we  can.  This  bill  is 
both  a  symbolic  and  substantive  step 
in  that  direction.  It  will  help  signal  an 
end  to  our  flip-top.  snap-tab  throw- 
away  society. 

Oregonians  were  the  pioneers  in  de- 
veloping a  workable  beverage  contain- 
er law.  The  people  of  Oregon  are 
proud  of  the  active  contribution  we 
have  made  in  trying  to  protect  our 
living  environment.  I  have  introduced ' 
legislation  similar  to  Oregon's  bever- 
age container  law  in  Congress  over  the 
past  10  years.  It  is  time  for  us  to  take 
action  on  a  national  leveL  We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  continue  our  waste 
ethic.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  98th  Con- 
gress will  take  positive  action  to  pass 
this  bill.  I  ask  that  the  Beverage  Con- 
tainer Reuse  and  Recycling  Act  i^pear 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  I)e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1247 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  ossemMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Beverage  Contain- 
er Reuse  and  Recycling  Act." 

riNSIRCS  AKD  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  Congress  finds  and  declares  that^ 

(1)  the  failure  to  reuse  and  recycle  empty 
beverage  containers  represents  a  significant 
and  unnecessary  waste  of  important  nation- 
al energy  and  material  resources; 

(2)  the  Uttering  of  empty  beverage  con- 
tainers constitutes  a  public  nuisance,  safety 
hazard,  and  esthetic  blight  and  imposes 
upon  public  and  private  agencies  unneces- 
sary costs  for  the  collection  and  removal  of 
such  containers; 

(3)  empty  beverage  containers  constitute  a 
significant  and  rapidly  growing  proportion 
of  municipal  soUd  waste,  disptosal  of  which 
imposes  a  severe  financial  burden  on  local 
governments; 

(4)  the  reuse  and  recycling  of  empty  bev- 
erage containers  would  eliminate  these  im- 
necessary  burdens  on  individuals.  local  gov- 
enunents.  and  the  environment; 

(5)  a  uniform  national  system  for  requir- 
ing a  refund  value  on  the  sale  of  aU  bever- 
age containers  would  result  in  a  high  level 
of  reuse  and  recycling  of  such  containers; 

(6)  a  national  system  for  requiring  a 
refund  value  on  the  sale  of  all  beverage  con- 
tainers would  result  in  significant  energy 
conservation  and  resource  recovery; 

(7)  a  national  system  for  requiring  a. 
refund  value  on  the  sale  of  all  beverage  con- 
tainers would  be  anti-inflationary  and  would 
help  create  Jobs  in  areas  of  commerce:  and 

(8)  a  national  system  for  requiring  a 
refund  value  on  the  sale  of  all  beverage  con- 
tainers would  be  inexpensive  to  administer 
because  of  its  self -enforcing  nature. 
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Dnunnoin 
S.  For  the  purposes  of  thJa  Act.  the 

'Tl)  "bevenge"  means  beer  or  other  malt 
beverage,  mineral  water,  soda  water,  or  a 
carbonated  soft  drink  of  any  variety  in 
liquid  tana  and  intended  for  human  con- 
sumption; ^  , 

(3)  "beverage  container"  means  a  contain- 
er designed  to  contain  a  beverage  under 
pressure  of  carbonation; 

(3)  '^refundable  beverage  container" 
means  a  bevoage  container  which  has  clear- 
ly, [wtiminently.  and  securely  affixed  to.  or 
minted  on.  it  (in  accordance  with  Sec.  4)  a 
statement  of  the  amount  of  the  refund 
value  of  the  container 

(4)  "ocHisumer"  means  a  person  who  pur- 
yti— ■  %  beverage  In  a  beverage  container 
for  any  use  other  than  resale; 

(5)  "distributor"  means  a  person  who  sells 
or  offers  for  sale  in  commerce  beverages  in 
beverage  containers  for  resale; 

(6)  "retaUer"  means  a  person  who  pur- 
chases from  a  distributor  beverages  in  bev- 
erage containers  for  sale  to  a  consumer  or 
who  sells  or  offers  to  seU  In  commerce  bev- 
nages  in  beverage  containers  under  pres- 
sure of  carbonation  to  a  consumer.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shaU  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  what 
person  is  a  retaUer  with  respect  to  the  sale 
of  beverages  in  beverage  containers  under 
pressure  of  carbonation  to  consumers 
through  beverage  vending  machines; 

(7)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency: 

(8)  "commerce"  means  trade,  traffic  or 
transportation— 

(A)  between  a  place  in  a  SUte  and  any 
place  outside  thereof; 

(B)  within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
territory  of  the  United  SUtes:  or 

(C)  which  affecU  trade,  traffic,  commerce, 
m  transportation  described  in  Subpara- 
graph (A)  or  (B);  and 

(9)  "State"  includes  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or 
any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States. 

BXQinaXD  BEVKBAGB  COITTAIHER  LABELIMG 

Sic  4.  No  distributor  or  retailer  may  sell 
or  offer  for  sale  a  beverage  in  a  beverage 
container  under  pressure  of  carbonation 
unless  there  is  clearly,  prominently,  and  se- 
curely affixed  to.  or  printed  on.  it  (in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator)  a  statement  of  the  amount 
of  the  refund  value  of  the  container,  such 
amount  being  not  less  than  5  cents. 

RKTUBX  OP  RKPORD  VALUK  OP  BKVXRAGK 

coirr Annas 

Sbc.  5.  (aXl)  If  a  consumer  tenders  for 
refimd  an  empty  and  unbroken  refundable 
beverage  container  to  a  retailer  or  distribu- 
tor who  sells  (or  has  sold  at  any  time  during 
the  period  of  three  montiis  ending  on  the 
date  of  such  tender)  a  brand  of  beverage 
which  was  contained  in  the  container,  the 
retailer  or  distributor  respectively  shall 
promptly  pay  the  consumer  the  amount  of 
the  refund  value  stated  on  the  container. 

(2)  If  a  retailer  tenders  for  refund  an 
empty  and  unbroken  refundable  beverage 
container  to  a  distributor  who  sells  (or  has 
sold  at  any  time  d\iring  the  period  of  three 
months  ending  on  the  date  of  such  tender)  a 
brand  of  beverage  which  was  contained  in 
the  container,  the  distributor  shall  prompt- 
ly pay  the  retailer— 

(A)  the  amount  of  the  refund  value  stated 
aa  the  container,  plus 


(B)  an  amount  equal  to  3  cents  per  con- 
tainer to  help  defray  the  retaUer's  cost  for 
handling. 

The  payment  amount  specified  in  clause  (B) 
may  be  adjusted  by  the  Administrator,  fol- 
lowing evaluation  and  public  comment,  to 
reflect  the  true  cost  of  recycling  beverage 
containers.  This  paragraph  shall  not  pre- 
clude a  retailer  from  tendering  refundable 
beverage  containers  to  persons  other  than 
distributors. 

(b)  The  opening  of  a  refundable  beverage 
container  in  a  manner  in  which  it  was  de- 
signed to  be  opened  and  the  compression  of 
a  metal  refundable  beverage  container  shall 
not,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  consti- 
tute the  breaking  of  the  container  if  the 
statement  of  the  amount  of  the  refimd 
value  of  the  container  is  still  readable. 

KKSTSICnORS  OH  MTTAL  BEVERAGE  COKTAIllEaS 
WITH  DETACHABLE  OPEiaNGS 

Skc.  6.  No  distributor  or  retailer  may  sell 
or  offer  for  sale  a  beverage  in  a  metal  bever- 
age container  a  part  of  which  is  designed  to 
be  detached  in  order  to  open  such  container. 

PKXElfmOH  OP  STATE  AHD  LOCAL  LAW 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  no  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  establish  or  continue  in  effect 
any  law  respecting  a  refund  value  of  bever- 
age containers  sold  with  a  beverage  under 
the  pressure  of  carbonation  to  the  extent 
the  Administrator  determines  the  law  is  in- 
consistent with  this  Act. 

(b)  No  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of may,  for  the  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  any  tax  imposed  by  such  State  or 
subdivision  on  the  sale  of  any  refundable 
beverage  container,  take  into  account  any 
amount  charged  which  is  attributable  to  the 
refimd  value  of  such  container. 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  prevent  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  from  estab- 
lishing or  continuing  in  effect  any  law  re- 
specting a  refund  value  on  containers  other 
than  for  beverages  or  from  regulating  re- 
demption and  other  centers  which  purchase 
refundable  beverage  containers  from  retail- 
ers and  consumers. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  8.  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
section  4,  5(a)  or  6  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  for  each  violation. 

EPPlCnVE  DATES 

Sec.  9  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
Subsections  (b)  and  (c),  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  sections  4,  5.  and  7 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  beverage  con- 
tainers sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  interstate 
commerce  on  or  after  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  6  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  l)everages  in  beverage  con- 
tainers sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  interstate 
commerce  on  or  after  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  section  7(a)  shall 
preempt  State  and  local  laws  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  only  on  and  after  the  re- 
spective effective  dates  of  such  provisions.* 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself. 
Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Tower.  Mr. 
Sfectkr.   Mr.   Motnihan,   and 
Mr.  Murkowski): 
S.  1248.  A  bill  to  require  the  Federal 
Government  to  reimburse  State  gov- 
ernments for  the  (x>st  of  imprisoning 


aliens  who  commit  felonies;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PEDBRAL  AUXH  niCASCSKATIOII  USPOmiBIUTT 
ACT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Federal  Alien  In- 
carceration Responsibility  (FAIR)  Act. 
This  legislation  will  require  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment  to  reimburse  States  for 
the  cost  of  imprisoning  illegal  aliens, 
aliens  admitted  in  excess  of  normal 
quotas— particularly  those  entering  on 
the  Cuban  and  Haitian  boatllfts— and 
aliens  here  on  temporary  visas,  who 
have  been  convicted  of  a  felony. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  illegal  im- 
migrants now  enter  the  United  States 
annually.  Some  have  estimated  the 
yearly  undetected  inflow  of  illegal 
aliens  at  500.000. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  apprehends  nearly  1  million  il- 
legal aliens  every  year.  Yet.  there  are 
at  least  3.5  million,  and  possibly  as 
many  as  12  million,  illegal  aliens  in  the 
United  States  today. 

Since  World  War  II.  H4  million  refu- 
gees have  fled  to  this  country.  Him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Indochinese, 
Cubans,  and  Haitians  have  also  been 
permitted  to  enter  the  coimtry  in 
recent  years  In  excess  of  normal 
quotas;  7  million  nonimmigrant  stu- 
dents, migrant  workers,  and  other  visi- 
tors enter  this  country  on  temporary 
visas  every  year. 

It  is  important  to  understand  why, 
under  this  legislation,  some  categories 
of  aliens  will  trigger  Federal  reim- 
bursement, while  others  will  not. 
Simply  stated,  there  will  be  Federal  re- 
imbursement for  State  expenditures  in 
connection  with  alien  felons  in  those 
cases  in  which  there  is  no  adequate 
Federal  safeguard  protecting  the 
States  from  large  influxes  of  potential 
criminals.  When  illegal  aliens,  refu- 
gees, migrant  workers  and  others  ad- 
mitted on  temporary  visas  are  permit- 
ted to  enter  the  coimtry,  they  are  ad- 
mitted according  to  no  set  numerical 
quota.  Their  admission  is  essentially  a 
matter  of  Department  of  State  discre- 
tion. The  decisionmaking  process  is 
one  in  which  foreign  policy  consider- 
ations dominate  over  the  need  to  safe- 
guard and  protect  American  citizens. 

Federal  reimbursement  will  not  be 
required  in  cases  of  aliens  admitted 
under  numerical  quotas  because  in 
such  cases  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  screening  offers  the 
States  a  substantial  measure  of  protec- 
tion. An  adequate  screening  process 
and  the  very  fact  of  family  ties  also 
can  protect  the  States  when  relatives 
of  American  citizens  are  admitted.  For 
this  reason,  this  class  of  immigrants  Is 
also  excluded  from  Federal  reimburse- 
ment. Finally,  this  legislation  excludes 
diplomats  because  diplomatic  immuni- 
ty prevents  their  incarceration  in  the 
United  SUtes. 


The  problon  of  prison  overcrowding 
haa  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a  na- 
tional crisis.  The  pressures  created  by 
additional  thousands  of  illegal  aliens, 
asylees,  and  nonimmigrants  threaten 
to  overwhelm  our  State  prison  systems 
at  the  very  moment  that  they  are 
struggling  to  cope  with  the  largest 
prisoner  population  increase  in  histo- 
ry. 

A  surrey  of  State  prison  systems  car- 
ried out  by  the  New  York  Department 
of  Corrections  disclosed  that  approxi- 
mately 1  percent  of  State  prisoners  are 
aliens.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
close  to  24,000  aliens  incarcerated  for 
felony  offenses  in  State  prisons.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  States  reporting 
significant  numbers  of  aliens  in  prison: 

Florida.  691. 

Bdichlgan.  38. 

New  Jersey.  259. 

New  York.  833. 

Ohio,  28. 

Pennsylvania.  300. 

Texas.  637. 

Arizona.  111. 

Louisiana.  39. 

New  Mexico,  144. 

No  State,  however,  is  untouched  by 
this  problem. 

Florida,  Wisconsin,  Arkansas,  and 
Pennsylvania,  where  Cuban  refugee 
resettlement  camps  were  located,  ex- 
perienced serious  crime  waves  after 
opening  of  these  camps.  Detention 
centers  are  currently  operating  in  New 
York,  Florida,  Texas,  and  California. 
More  are  planned.  Every  State  has 
held  deportable  aliens  in  custody  for 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  E^rery  State  has  incurred  ex- 
penses for  these  criminals,  which  are 
rightfully  a  Federal  responsibility. 

The  annual  c;ost  to  the  States  of  in- 
carcerating the  thousands  of  illegal 
aliens,  asylees,  and  nonimmigrant  en- 
trants, is  in  excess  of  $25  million.  As 
the  number  of  Illegal  aliens,  migrant 
workers,  and  asylees  entering  our 
country  continues  to  escalate,  the 
burden  on  our  State  prison  systems 
can  be  expected  to  grow  proportion- 
ately. There  is  no  need,  however,  to 
belabor  the  point  that  our  States 
simply  cannot  bear  this  excessive  fi- 
nancial burden. 

This  is  the  second  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced in  the  last  month  to  help  our 
States  deal  with  the  many  problems 
facing  their  overburdened  prison  sys- 
tems. The  first  bill,  the  Correctional 
Facility  Development  Act  (S.  1005), 
which  would  provide  $1  billion  per 
year  for  3  years  to  the  States  on  a 
matching  basis  for  pilson  construc- 
tion, is  ciurently  pending  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

The  large  and  growing  number  of 
crimimJ  aliens  in  this  country  is  the 
result  of  Federal  action  and  inaction. 
It  is  simply  not  fair  that  the  States 
should  be  required  to  assume  the  tre- 
mendous financial  and  logistical  bur- 
dens resulting  from  policy  decisions 
over  which  they  have  no  control. 


I  believe  the  FAIR  Act  deserves  im- 
mediate consideration  by  the  Senate. 
The  time  for  action  has  come.  This 
problem  can  no  longer  be  ignored.* 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Melcbkr,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  DoMKHici.  Mr.  Ihouys,  Mr. 
Hattisld.    Mr.    Nicklks,    and 
Mr.  BiHOAMAH): 
S.  1249.  A  bill  to  add  a  representa- 
tive of  Indian  tribal  governments  to 
the  membership  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission  on   Intergovernmental   Rela- 
tions;  to   the   Select   Committee   on 
Indian  Affairs. 

IlfDIAN  TRIBAL  GOVERimXIITS  REPKBSOITATIVB 

•  Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  amend 
subsection  3(a)  of  PubUc  Law  86-380 
(42  U.S.C.  4273)  to  include  a  represent- 
ative of  a  federally  recognized  Indian 
tribal  government  in  the  membership 
of  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations. 

In  his  January  24,  1983,  statement 
on  Indian  policy.  President  Reagan 
reaffirmed  the  principle  of  dealing 
with  tribal  governments  on  a  political 
or  govemment-to-govemment  basis. 
He  identified  several  initiatives  de- 
signed to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
govemment-to-govemment  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
federally  recognized  Indian  tribal  gov- 
ernments. 

This  proposed  amendment,  request- 
ed by  the  administration,  is  such  an 
initiative.  The  bipartisan  Advisory 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Af- 
fairs was  established  on  September  24. 
1959.  to  fill  "  •  •  •  the  need  in  a  federal 
form  of  government  for  the  fullest  co- 
operation and  coordination  of  activi- 
ties between  the  levels  of  government 

•  •  •  ."  and  "•  •  •  to  give  continuing 
attention  to  intergovernmental  prob- 
lems." 

Mr.  President,  the  Commission  has 
been  functioning  for  over  23  years 
with  the  present  representation  of  26 
members  from  Federal,  State,  county, 
and  1(X»I  governments.  The  member- 
ship is  now  made  up  of  three  members 
from  the  executive  branch  and  three 
private  citizens  appointed  by  the 
President.  Three  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  three  Members  of 
the  House  appointed  by  the  Speaker. 
Four  State  Gtovemors,  three  members 
of  State  legislative  bodies,  four 
mayors.  and  three  elected  county  offi- 
cers as  appointed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  we 
are  proposing  provides  for  two  basic 
methods  of  selecting  nominees.  The 
National  Congress  of  American  Indi- 
ans (NCAI)  and  the  National  Tribal 
Chairmen's  Association  (NTCA)  may 
jointly  submit  names  of  elected  tribal 
government  officials.  Since  these  na- 
tional Indian  organizations  do  not  rep- 
resent all  federally  recognized  tribal 
governments,  the  proposal  also  makes 


provisions  for  any  recognized  tribal 
government  to  submit  the  names  of 
tribal  officials  to  the  President.  In  the 
laitter  case,  nominations  submitted  by 
trVaal  governments  do  not  have  to  be 
elected  tribal  officials.  This  makes  al- 
lowances for  those  tribal  governments 
that  do  not  select  their  leaders 
through  the  elective  process.  With 
passage  of  this  amendment,  the  total 
membership  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion would  increase  from  26  to  27  and 
Indian  tribal  governments  would  be 
enhanced  in  their  ability  to  serve  the 
needs  of  their  constituencies. 

I  ask  that  this  bill  be  printed  in  full 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

a  1349 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repre»entatir>es  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  3  of  Public  Law  86-380 
(42  U.S.C.  4273)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "twenty-six  members" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty-seven 
members", 

(2)  by  strildng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6), 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and",  and 

(4)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  One  appointed  by  the  President 
either— 

"(A)  from  a  panel  of  at  least  two  elected 
Indian  tribal  government  officials  submitted 
jointly  by  the  National  Congress  of  Ameri- 
can Indians  and  the  National  Tril>al  Chair- 
men's Association,  or 

"(B)  from  among  such  other  Indian  tribal 
government  officials  as  may  be  nominated 
by  governing  IxxUes  of  Indian  tribes  (as  de- 
fined in  section  4  of  the  Indian  Self-Deter- 
mination  and  Education  Assistance  Act  (25 
U.S.C.  450b)).".» 


By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself,  Mr.  . 
Jepsek,      Mr.      Helms,      Mr. 
McClure,  and  Mr.  Boren): 
S.  1250.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the 
estate  and  gift  taxes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

REPEAL  OP  ESTATE  AlfD  CIPT  TAXES 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  with  some 
of  my  colleagues  to  abolish  the  so- 
called  estate  and  gift  tax,  more  popu- 
larly known  in  the  farming  areas  of 
the  United  States  as  the  "grave  rob- 
bers and  benevolence  disincentive  act." 

While  the  Congress  made  significant 
gains  in  reducing  the  onerous  burden 
of  estate  and  gift  taxes  in  the  1981 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act,  we 
should  continue  to  strive  for  total 
elimination  of  the  "death  tax." 

It  has  become  increasingly  apparent 
that  although  wealth  is  only  a  rela- 
tively small  multiple  of  annual  income 
and  tiuns  over  by  death  only  once  in  a 
generation,  estate  and  gift  taxes  con- 
tinue to  present  complex  legal,  eco- 
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nomlc  and  social  problons.  The  vari- 
ous provisions  of  the  Federal  estate 
and  gift  tax  laws  produce  complexities 
in  the  estate  planning;  encourage  dis- 
position of  assets  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  taxpayers,  beneficiaries, 
and  the  economy;  and  work  gross  in- 
equities among  taxpayers. 

It  is  clear  that  the  estate  and  gift 
tax  laws  were  never  intended  primari- 
ly to  produce  revenue,  and  this  is  in 
fact  the  case  today  since  less  than  1 
percent  of  total  revenues  collected  are 
derived  from  the  estate  and  gift  taxes. 
The  fundamental  purpose  of  the 
estate  and  gift  tax  laws  were  to  tax 
the  very  wealthy,  very  heavily,  to  limit 
imdue  concentrations  of  wealth  and 
power  in  a  few,  to  break  up  those  con- 
centrations, and  to  enhance  the  equal- 
ity of  opportunity.  It  is  still  evident 
today,  however,  even  after  the  passage 
of  the  1981  Tax  Act,  that  the  fimda- 
mental  purposes  of  the  estate  and  gift 
tax  laws  are  not  being  fulfilled. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  unified 
estate  and  gift  tax  credit  is  a  fixed 
dollar  amount  and  because  of  the 
steeply  graduated  estate  tax  rates,  the 
ravages  of  future  inflation  will  in- 
crease the  burden  of  estate  taxes  Just 
as  it  would  increase  the  burden  of  indi- 
vidual income  taxes  without  index- 
ation. 

Even  though  the  inflation  rate  has 
dropped  significantly  over  the  past  2 
years,  the  value  of  farmland  signifi- 
cantly increased  during  the  inflation- 
ary years  of  the  late  1970's.  As  a 
result,  although  death  taxes  generally 
absorb  a  relatively  small  part  of  the 
farm  estate,  given  the  inflated  value  of 
the  farm's  assets,  the  imposition  of 
the  taxes  often  necessitates  the  raising 
of  more  cash  than  many  farm  families 
are  likely  to  have,  particularly  during 
the  economically  hard-pressed  times 
when  every  business  enterprise  is  ex- 
periencing a  cash-flow  cninch.  Most 
farm  estates  do  not  have  sufficient 
liquid  assets  to  pay  estate  settlement 
costs  and  death  taxes  because  most 
farm  estates  usually  contain  a  higher 
proportion  of  fixed  or  iUiquid  assets. 

I  believe  the  same  argiunent  can  be 
made  for  smaU  businesses.  In  fact,  the 
estate  tax  burden  imposed  on  estates 
composed  of  illiquid  business  assets 
threatens  the  existence  of  small 
family  enterprises.  The  burden  of 
paying  a  tax  when  assets  are  illiquid 
may  necessitate  that  the  owner,  or  the 
executor  of  the  estate,  dispose  of  the 
business  in  order  to  generate  the  nec- 
essary cash  to  pay  the  tax.  In  some 
cases,  the  small  family-owned  enter- 
prise is  sold  to.  or  merged  with,  a 
larger  competitor,  including  domestic 
and  foreign  conglomerates.  This  has 
the  consequence  of  not  only  eliminat- 
ing the  family  business  as  a  seperate 
entity  but  also  of  increasing  business 
concentration  and  perhaps  severely  af- 
fecting the  degree  of  interf  irm  compe- 
tition in  the  product  markets.  This 


result  has  additional  economic,  politi- 
cal, and  social  consequences. 

First,  it  adversely  affects  the  goal  of 
estate  tax  as  a  fiscal  instrvunent  to  re- 
distribute wealth;  if  the  estate  tax  is 
increasing  business  concentration, 
then  wealth  becomes  redistributed  in 
the  hands  of  the  wealthier.  It  has  ren- 
dered the  estate  tax  and  the  overall 
tax  structure  less  equitable. 

Second,  the  destruction  of  small 
family  business  enterprises  affects  not 
only  the  family  Itself,  but  may  be  ex- 
tremely disruptive  to  a  local  communi- 
ty. Such  a  community  is  better  served 
by  locally  centered  business  than  by  a 
branch  whose  corporate  headquarters 
is  remote. 

Third,  society  as  a  whole  benefits 
from  a  perpetuation  of  the  family  as  a 
basic  social  and  economic  entity.  Ex- 
perts are  required  to  plan  an  estate 
properly  before  it  goes  through  the 
process  and  to  administer  one  properly 
during  the  process.  The  process  not 
only  requires  IRS  personnel  and 
money  but  the  estate  also  Incurs  con- 
siderable expense  in  the  process,  an 
expense  which  is  comparatively  great- 
er to  smaller  estates  or  at  least  those 
estates  with  substantial  illiquid  assets. 
As  a  result,  I  simply  do  not  believe 
that  the  process  of  planning  and  set- 
tling an  estate  does  anything  for  the 
national  good. 

Furthermore,  Americans  who  ac- 
quire and  hold  property  express  them- 
selves in  the  way  they  deal  with  it: 
Using  it,  spending  It,  saving  it,  giving  it 
away.  The  social  order  around  us 
tends  to  honor  our  choices  in  the  basic 
theory  that  private  decisionmaking  is 
t>etter  than  public  control.  To  hold 
property  and  to  have  wide  discretion 
over  it  are  closely  associated  with  our 
concepts  of  freedom. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  right  of  suc- 
cession and  the  freedom  to  dispose  of 
property  diu*ing  life  and  at  death 
should  be  limited  by  the  State.  The  In- 
stitution in  succession  serves  a  variety 
of  values  cherished  by  a  free  society. 
These  include  the  reinforcement  of 
family  ties  and  responsibilities,  eco- 
nomic and  social  pluralism,  and  en- 
couragement of  private  philanthropy 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life.  At  the 
most  fundamental  level,  the  institu- 
tion of  succession  is  a  proper  response 
of  society  to  elemental  motives,  rang- 
ing from  concern  for  one's  immediate 
family  to  a  desire  to  extend  one's  per- 
sonality beyond  death. 

Elxamined  from  an  economic  per- 
spective, the  right  to  transfer  wealth 
has  the  positive  values  of  fostering  in- 
centives in  the  form  of  rewarding  in- 
dustry, ingenuity,  and  creativity,  en- 
couraiglng  capital  formation  through 
saving  and  Investment,  permitting  con- 
tinuity of  ongoing  enterprise,  and  sup- 
porting diversity  in  priorities. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  estate 
and  gift  tax  laws  do  not  in  any  way  ac- 
complish the  objectives  for  which  they 


were  initially  implemented.  And.  in 
fact,  the  abolition  of  the  estate  and 
gift  taxes  would  contribute  greatly  to 
the  objectives  of  equity  in  our  tax  laws 
and  to  individual  productivity  in  our 
society. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  for  the  perusal 
of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1250 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  REPEAL  OF  ESTATE  AND  GIFT  TAXES. 

(a)  Iw  Gekerai..— The  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
title B  (relating  to  estate  and  gift  taxes). 

(b)  Clerical  AMmsMzirr.— The  analysis  of 
subtitles  contained  in  subsection  (d)  of  the 
first  section  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  subtitle  B. 

SEC.  2.  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS, 
(a)  AMKIfSHEMTS  OF  SUBTrTLK  A.— 

(1)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  213  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
special  rule  for  decedents)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  Special  Rule  tor  Decedemts.— For 
purposes  of  subsection  (a),  expenses  for  the 
medical  care  of  the  taxpayer  which  are  paid 
out  of  his  estate  during  the  1-year  period 
begirming  with  the  day  after  the  date  of  his 
death  shall  be  treated  as  paid  by  the  tax- 
payer at  the  time  incurred.". 

(2)  Subpart  A  of  part  I  of  subctiapter  C  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  effects  of  corporate 
distributions  and  adjustments  on  recipients) 
is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  section  303  (relating  to 
distributions  and  redemption  of  stock  to  pay 
death  taxes),  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  303  in  the  analysis  of  sections  for 
such  subpart. 

(3)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  305  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  cross  references)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  by  re- 
designating (3)  as  paragraph  (2). 

(4)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  351  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  cross  references)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  by  re- 
designating paragraph  (4)  as  paragraph  (3). 

(5)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  356  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  transactions  involving  gift 
or  compensation)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(f)  Tramsactioks  IwvoLvn«G  Compensa- 
tion.— 

"For  special  rulca  for  •  trmiuacUon  dcacribcd 
in  Mction  354.  355,  or  this  section,  but  whicii  has 
the  effect  of  the  payment  of  compensation,  see 
section  fiUaKl).". 

(6)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  406  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  treatment  as  employee 
under  related  provisions)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5). 

(7)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  407  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  treatment  as  employee 
imder  related  provisions)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragraptis  (4)  and  (5). 

(8)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  508  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  disallowance  of  certain 
charitable,  etc.,  deductions)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "642(c).  2055,  2106(aX2).  or 
2522."  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "or  642(c),". 
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(»>  SecUon  643  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
special  rulea  for  credits  and  deducUmu)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  subaeetion  (g). 

(10)  SeeUon  691  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
recipients  of  Income  in  respect  of  decedents) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  subsections  (c) 
and  (d). 

(11)  Paragraph  (2)  of  lecUon  996(e)  of 
such  code  (relating  to  adjustment  to  basis) 
is  amended  by  strildng  out  the  second  sen- 
tence. 

(12)  SecUon  1014  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
basis  of  property  acquired  from  a  decedent) 
Is  amended— 

(A)  by  Btriking  out  subaeetion  (a)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(a)  In  Oknbul.— Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  tills  section,  the  basis  of  proper- 
ty in  the  tiands  of  a  person  acquiring  the 
property  from  a  decedent  or  to  whom  the 
property  passed  from  a  decedent  shaU.  If 
not  sold,  exctianged.  or  otherwise  disposed 
of  before  the  decedent's  death  by  such 
person,  be  the  fair  market  value  of  the 
pn^ierty  at  the  date  of  the  decedent's 
death.",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)    i:)ECEDENT'8    DTINO    ATRR    DBCKKBKR 

31,  1982.— In  the  case  of  a  decedent  dying 
after  December  31,  1982,  the  first  sentence 
of  paragraph  (9)  of  subsection  (b)  shall  not 
apply.". 

(13)  Section  1015  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
basis  of  property  acquired  by  gifts  and 
truQsfers  in  trust)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  sulMection  (d). 

(14)  Section  1016  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
adjustments  to  basis)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subsection  (c),  and  by  redesignating  sub- 
sections (d)  and  (e)  as  subsections  (c)  and 
(d). 

(15)  Part  II  of  subchapter  O  of  chapter  1 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  basis  riiles  of  gen- 
eral application)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  section  1023  and  by  re- 
designating section  1024  as  1023,  and 

(B)  by  strildng  out  the  last  3  items  in  the 
analysis  of  sections  for  such  part  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  1023.  Cross  references.". 

(16)  Part  in  of  subchapter  O  of  chapter  1 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  common  nontax- 
able exchanges)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  section  1040  (relating 
to  use  of  farm,  etc.,  real  property  to  satisfy 
pecuniary  bequest),  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  1040  in  the  analysis  of  sections  for 
such  part. 

(17)  Section  1101  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
distributions  pursuant  to  bank  holding  com- 
pany act)  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (5)  of  subsection  (a)  and  paragraph 
(5)  of  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(5)  DlSTRIBOTIONS  INVOLVING  COMPENSA- 
TION.— 

"In  the  case  of  a  distribution  to  which  para- 
graph (I)  or  (2)  applies,  but  which  has  the  effect 
of  the  payment  of  compensation,  see  section  61.". 

(b)  Ahxhdmknts  op  Sttbtitlz  D.— 

(1)  Section  4947  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
application  of  taxes  to  certain  nonexempt 
trusts)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "642(c),  2055. 
2106<aX2)  or  2522"  each  place  it  appears  in 
such  section  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "or  642(c)",  and 

(B)  by  strilting  out  "2055(e)(2KB).  or 
2522(cK2KB),"  in  subparagraph  (A)  of  sut>- 
section  (aK2). 

(2)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  4948(c>  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  disallowance  of  cer- 


tain diaritable  deductions)  Is  amended  by 
Btriking  out  '643(0,  2055,  2106(aX2).  or 
3533."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
643(c).". 
(c)  AMBNinaiiTS  or  Subtitu  F. — 
(1)  Part  II  of  subchapter  A  of  cliapter  61 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  tax  returns  or 
statements)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subpart  C.  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  Item  relating  to 
subpart  C  In  the  analysis  of  subparts  for 
suchiMit. 

(3)  Subpart  A  of  part  III  of  subchapter  A 
of  chapter  61  of  such  Code  (relating  to  In- 
formation returns)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "xxKcnroK  or"  in  the 
caption  of  section  6036, 

(B)  by  strildng  out  "and  every  executor 
(as  defined  in  section  2203),"  in  section  6036, 

(C)  by  striking  out  section  6039A 

(D)  by  striking  out  "executor  or"  in  the 
item  relating  to  section  6036  in  the  analysis 
of  sections  for  such  subpart,  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  6039A  in  the  analysis  of  sections  for 
such  subpart. 

(3)  Section  6040  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
cross  references)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  strildng  out  paragraph  (2)  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  2016"  In  para- 
graph (3). 

(4)  Subctiapter  B  of  cliapter  62  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  extensions  of  time  for  pay- 
ment) is  amended— 

(A)  by  strildng  out  sections  6163,  6166,  and 
6166A  and 

(B)  by  strildng  out  the  Items  relating  to 
sections  6163,  6166,  and  6166A  In  the  analy- 
sis of  sections  for  such  subchapter. 

(5)  Subchapter  B  of  chapter  63  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  deficiency  procedures  in 
the  case  of  income,  estate,  gift,  and  certain 
excise  taxes)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ".  Estate,  Gift,"  In  the 
caption  for  such  subctiapter, 

(B)  by  strildng  out  "Income,  estate,  and 
gift  taxes  imposed  by  subtitles  A  and  B"  in 
subsection  (a)  of  section  6211  (relating  to 
definition  of  a  deficiency)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Income  taxes  imposed  by  sub- 
tlUe  A", 

(C)  by  striking  out  "subtitle  A  or  B"  in 
sections  6211(bK3),  6213(a),  6213(f)  (1)  and 
(2),  and  6214(d)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"subtitle  A", 

(D)  by  striking  out  "and  cm"  in  the  cap- 
Uon  of  section  6212(bKl). 

(E)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 6212(b), 

(F)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 6213(g)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(2)  For  assessments  without  regard  to  restric- 
tions imposed  by  this  section  in  the  case  of  recov- 
ery of  foreign  income  taxes,  see  section  90&(c).'', 

(G)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 6214  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(b)  JtnusDicnoN  Over  Other  Years.- 
The  Tax  Court  In  redetermining  a  deficien- 
cy of  income  tax  for  any  taxable  year  shall 
consider  such  facts  with  relation  to  the 
taxes  for  other  years  as  may  l>e  necessary 
correctly  to  redetermine  the  amount  of  such 
deficiency,  but  in  so  doing  shall  have  no  Ju- 
risdiction to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
tax  for  any  other  year  has  been  overpaid  or 
underpaid.",  and 

(H)  by  striking  out  ",  estate,  gift,"  in  the 
item  relating  to  subchapter  B  in  the  analy- 
sis of  subchapters  for  chapter  63  of  such 
Code. 

(6)  Section  6314  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
receipt  for  taxes)  Is  amended— 


(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (b),  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  Cross  References.- 

"For  a  receipt  required  to  be  AmUahcd  by  cai- 
ployer  to  employee  wifh  rtsptet  to  employmeat 
taxes,  sec  section  MSI.". 

(7)  Subctiapter  C  of  ctiapter  64  of  audi 
Code  (relating  to  lien  for  taxes)  is  amend- 
ed- 

( A)  by  striking  out  sections  6333, 6334,  and 
6324A,  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  Items  relating  to 
sections  6334,  6334A  and  6334B  in  the  anal- 
ysis of  sections  for  such  sulKtiapter. 

(8)  Section  6325  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
release  of  lien  or  discharge  of  property)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c),  and 

(B)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  parar 
graph  (1)  of  sulisection  (d). 

(C)  by  striking  out  ",  or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  sulisection  (d)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  period,  and 

(D)  by  strildng  out  paragraph  (3)  of  sul>- 
section  (d). 

(9)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  6501  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  sultstantial  omission  of 
items)  is  amended  by  strking  out  paragraph 
(2)  and  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (2). 

(10)  Section  6503  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
sus[>ension  of  running  of  period  of  limita- 
tions) is  amended  by  striking  out  section  (d).' 

(11)  Section  6504  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
cross  references)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
paragraph  (5). 

(12)  Sulieection  (h)  of  section  6511  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  cross  references)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  paragraph  (2). 

(13)  Section  6601  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
interest  on  underpayment,  nonpayment,  or 
extensions  of  time  for  payment  of  tax)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out ".  Estate,  Gift,"  in  the 
caption  of  sulisectlon  (c),  and 

(B)  by  strildng  out  subsection  (J)  and  re- 
designating subsection  (k)  as  subsection  (J). 

(14)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  6612  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  cross  references)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "section  2011(c)  (relating 
to  refunds  due  to  a  credit  for  State  taxes), 
2014(e)  (relating  to  refunds  attributable  to 
foreign  tax  credits),  and  Inserting  in  lieu, 
thereof  "section". 

SEC  S.  TECHNICAL  CHANGES. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  stiall, 
within  90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of 
the  Senate,  a  draft  of  any  teclinical  and 
conforming  changes  In  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  wtiich  are  necessary  to  re- 
flect ttiroughout  such  Code  the  ctianges  in 
the  substantive  provisions  of  law  made  by 
tills  Act. 

SEC  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  ttiis  Act  stiall 
apply  with  respect  to  the  estates  of  dece- 
dents dying  after  E>ecemt>er  31.  1982,  and 
with  respect  to  gifts  made  after  such  date. 


By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

McClitre.    Mr.    Wallop.    Mr. 

BoREN,     Bir.     Orasslkt.     BCr. 

Helms,   Mr.   Jepseh.   and   Bfr. 

Behtskh  ): 

S.  1251.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  certain 

interests  as  closely  held  businesses  for 

estate  tax  purposes,  to  prevent  the  ac- 
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celenttion  of  estate  tax  iostallment 
payments  In  certain  situations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

lacnoii  fli*«  TBcmncAL  kxvuiom  act  or  ivas 
Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation,  along  with 
some  of  my  coUeagues.  which  will  cor- 
rect technical  deficiencies  In  section 
6166  and  the  redemption  rules  under 
section  303.' 

Section  6186 »  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  permits  an  executor  to 
extend  the  time  of  payment  of  the 
estate  tax  attributable  to  closely  held 
business  interests,  including  farms. 
The  deferral  provision,  which  was  im- 
plemented by  Congress  in  1958.  does 
not  reduce  taxes  but  only  extends  the 
period  of  payment  for  estates  that 
qualify  as  being  illiquid. 

Often  when  Congress  passes  tax  leg- 
islation it  imfortunately  cannot  fore- 
see all  of  the  technical  problems  that 
might  arise  from  the  passage  of  a  par- 
ticular provision.  As  a  result,  technical 
revisions  are  normally  necessary  so 
that  the  full  Intent  of  Congress  can  be 
Implemented  with  the  greatest  possi- 
ble ease. 

As  presently  written,  section  6166 
contains  a  number  of  intricate  rules 
that  frequently  operate  as  traps  for 
the  unwary  and  cause  many  deserving 
estates  to  lose  the  relief  extended  by 
the  statute  because  of  inadvertent 
errors. 

The  purpose  of  the  legislation  being 
introduced  today  is  to  make  only  tech- 
nical, clarifying  changes  in  the  law. 
not  to  change  past  or  present  policy 
on  section  6166. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  effort  has 
been  made  to  review  this  section  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Last  year, 
a  Task  Force  on  Technical  Revision  of 
Section  6166  was  formed  to  lend  their 
expertise  in  recommending  the  needed 
technical   revisions  so   that  the  full 
Intent  of  Congress  could  be  executed. 
A.  racBsrrr  fok  judicial  bkvikw 
An  overriding  problem  in  this  entire 
area  is  the  fact  that  any  dispute  which 
arises  under  section  6166  cannot  be  re- 
solved in  court,  thereby  making  the 
Revenue  Service  the  sole  arbiter  of  all 
controversies.  This  unintended  imbal- 
ance between  the  taxpayer  and  the 
Revenue  Service  needs  to  be  remedied 
at  the  earliest  possible  time  through 
the  creation  of  a  judicial  forum  for 
the  resolution  of  all  qualification  and 
acceleration    disputes    arising    under 
section  6166.* 

The  declaratory  judgment  provision 
contained  in  the  House-passed  version 
of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981  can  serve  as  a  model  for  legisla- 
tion. However,  decisions  of  the  Tax 
Court  should  be  reviewable  by  the  cir- 
cuit courts,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
other  decisions  of  the  Tax  Court.  Suf- 
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fident  statutory  safeguards  are  avail- 
able to  penalize  taxpayers  whose  ap- 
peals from  the  Tax  Court  to  the  Cir- 
cuit Courts  are  instituted  or  main- 
tained merely  for  delay  or  where  the 
appeals  are  frivolous  or  groimdless.* 
Moreover,  in  order  to  appeal  to  a  cir- 
cuit court,  the  taxpayer  must  pay  the 
amount  of  tax  in  dispute  at  the  outset 
of  the  appeal  or  comply  with  the  com- 
plex and  expensive  bonding  proce- 
dures which  are  very  rarely  utilized. » 
Accordingly,  the  task  force  endorses  S. 
1733  because  it  would  provide  a  re- 
viewable Tax  Court  judicial  forum. 

B.  CUUUnCATlOIl  OF  STATUS  OF  CORPOHATl  AHD 
PAKTmRSBIP  ROLDIHG  COMPAinSS 

In  order  to  reflect  present  business 
practices  which  oftentimes  utilize  cor- 
porate and  partnership  holding  com- 
pany structures,  section  6166  should 
be  clarified  to  permit  a  decedent  to 
own  either  a  direct  or  indirect  interest 
in  a  corporation  or  partnership  carry- 
ing on  a  trade  or  business.  In  other 
words.  If  a  decedent's  interest  is  in  a 
holding  company  and  the  holding 
company  owns  a  subsidiary  which  is 
engaged  in  a  trade  or  business,  the  de- 
cedent's estate  should  have  the  bene- 
fits of  section  6166,  assuming  that 
other  requirements  of  the  section  are 
met.* 

There  is  no  Justifiable  reason  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  to  exclude 
partnership  and  corporate  holding 
companies  from  the  benefits  of  section 
6166.  The  congressional  purpose  un- 
derlying section  6166— to  provide  a 
long-term  payout  to  estates  with  li- 
quidity problems  in  order  to  prevent  a 
forced  sale  to  larger  publicly  owned 
companies— should  apply  equally  to 
holding  companies  and  to  entities 
without  corporate  or  partnership  sub- 
sidiaries.^ 

C.  CLOSXLT  HKLD  BUSIIHESS  VXTEKtSI  SHOUU) 
UfCLUDE  INDEBTEDNESS 

Section  6166  should  be  amended  to 
permit  indebtedness  to  qualify  for  de- 
ferral benefits  If  the  decedent's  equity 
interest  in  the  partnership  or  corpora- 
tion, standing  alone,  would  constitute 
a  closely  held  business  interest  for 
purposes  of  section  6166.  Section  6166 
should  not  contain  a  bias  in  favor  of 
equity  over  indebtedness. 

In  addition,  section  6166  should  be 
amended  to  enable  buyouts  to  occur 
prior  to  the  death  of  one  of  the 
owners,  if  such  person  has  been  an 
owner  for  at  least  one  year  prior  to 
the  buyout.*  Thus,  a  note  receivable 
from  a  corporation  or  partnership 
would  be  eligible  for  the  deferral  privi- 
lege If  the  note,  at  the  time  of  the  de- 
cedent's death,  represents  20  percent 
or  more  of  the  total  value  of  the  busi- 
ness* or  the  corporation  or  partner- 
ship has  25  or  fewer  owners. 

D.  INDIVIDUALS  ENGAGED  IN  OIL  AHD  GAS 
BUSINESS  AS  SOLE  PROPRIETOBS 

Under  the  vast  sweep  of  section 
3797(a)<2)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1939,  coownershlp  and  oper- 


ation of  oil  and  gas  leases  was  held  to 
be  a  partnership  for  Federal  tax  pur- 
poses. This  was  true  even  though  each 
co-owner  mariceted  his  own  share  of 
the  production  and  hence  there  was 
no  Joint  profit.  (I.T.  3930.  1948-2  C.B. 
126:  I.T.  2948.  1949-1  CM.  161;  Bentex 
OU  Corp..  20  T.C.  565  (1963)) 

In  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  Congress  recognized  that  to  re- 
quire a  partnership  for  general  Income 
tax  purposes  was  inconvenient  for  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  unjust 
to  the  taxpayer.  Hence,  after  reiterat- 
ing the  same  broad  definition  of  part- 
nership in  section  7701.  Congress  per- 
mitted in  section  761  an  election  out  of 
the  partnership  category  for  such 
types  of  partnerships.  The  election, 
however,  is  only  for  purposes  of  sub- 
chapter K.  dealing  with  partners  and 
partnerships  under  chapter  1  of  sub- 
title A;  this  subtitle  concerns  only 
income  taxation. 

Section  6166,  however,  is  part  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  62  of  subtitle  P 
dealing  with  procedure  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
Therefore,  in  its  use  of  the  term  "part- 
nership." section  6166  is  controlled  by 
the  definition  in  section  7701  without 
any  provision  for  election  out  of  the 
partnership  category.  (Bryant  v.  Com- 
missioner, 339  F.2d  800  (5th  Clr.. 
1968):  Unpublished  Letter  Ruling  No. 
8042011.  July  1.  1980). 

The  unju.«!tness  of  the  resulting  situ- 
ation is  readily  apparent  to  those  oper- 
ating today  in  the  oil  and  gas  business. 
Section  6166  permits  the  installment 
payment  of  Federal  estate  taxes  if, 
among  other  qualifications,  the  dece- 
dent's interest  in  a  single  closely  held 
business  exceeds  35  percent  of  the  ad- 
justed gross  estate.  If  a  decedent  has 
an  interest  in  more  than  one  closely 
held  business  and  each  such  interest  is 
20  percent  or  more  of  the  total  value 
of  such  business,  then  such  interests 
may  be  aggregated  in  reaching  the  35- 
percent  plateau.  While  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  long  recognized 
that  operating  and  developing  inter- 
ests in  oil  and  gas  leases  is  a  business 
(Rev.  Rul.  61-55,  1961-1  C.B.  713).  re- 
cently it  became  the  position  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service   that  each 
coowned  oil  and  gas  lease  is  a  separate 
and  distinct  partnership;  hence,  the 
decedent  must  have  a  20-percent  or 
greater  interest  in  the  total  value  of 
such    partnership    business,    that    is, 
eMh  oil  and  gas  lease  in  which  he  has 
an  interest  for  the  requisite  aggrega- 
tion. (Unpublished  Letter  Ruling  No. 
8042011.  July  1,  1980) 

As  a  practical  matter  this  eliminates 
most  individual  oil  and  gas  operators 
from  utilization  of  the  relief  of  section 
6166.  With  the  present  days  costs  of 
oil  and  gas  exploration  and  develop- 
ment, most  individuals  cannot  take,  or 
retain.  20  percent  of  each  lease  for  ex- 
ploration. Even  if  one  could,  such  per- 


centage aggregation  requirement  is  es- 
pecially difficult  to  meet  when  modem 
methods  of  conservation,  such  as  imit- 
Izatloo,  are  required.  For  example,  if 
an  individual  has  25  percent  in  value 
of  a  producing  lease  to  maintain  quail- 
f Icatioo  for  the  aggregation  threshold, 
he  would  have  to  resist  a  imltlzatlon 
that  potentially  reqtilres  his  interest 
in  the  unltiaed  leasehold  to  be  reduced 
to  a  small  percentage,  such  as  2  or  3 
percent,  a  not  uncommon  situation. 

The  fair  solution  to  this  inequitable 
and  undesirable  result  Is  to  treat  all 
coownershlp  of  oil  and  gas  leases  as 
being  one  business  for  the  purposes  of 
section  6166,  Just  as  was  done  consist- 
ently in  practice  prior  to  1980.  The 
requisite  business  type  of  ownership  is 
assured  by  the  reference  to  the  ability 
to  elect  out  of  the  partnership  catego- 
ry for  purposes  of  such  partnership 
under  section  761(aK2).  Thus,  this 
ability  to  elect  out  is  not  present  in  a 
limited  partnership.  It  is  only  present 
when  one  has  a  direct  operating  abili- 
ty and  liability.  Accordingly,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  not  benefit 
syndicated  oil  and  gas  tax  shelters. 
Moreover,  the  proprietorship  stUl 
must  satisfy  the  other  statutory  re- 
quirements of  section  6166,  including 
the  trade  or  business  test,  before  it  can 
be  classified  as  an  interest  in  a  closely 
held  business. 

B.  THK  "pool  op  CAPITAL"  DOCTRINE 

All  over  the  coimtry  there  are  inde- 
pendent persons  who  make  their  living 
by  locating,  identifying,  or  acquiring 
mineral  rights  or  leases  on  behalf  of  or 
for  sale  to  others  who  will  attempt  to 
explore  and  develop  such  properties, 
"ryplcally,  these  independent  profes- 
sionals receive  for  their  services,  or  for 
their  interest  in  minerals,  an  overrid- 
ing royalty  interest,  net  profits  inter- 
est, or  other  nonoperating  interest  in 
the  minerals  which  have  been  located. 
Identified,  or  acquired,  plus  in  some 
cases  reimbursement  of  the  out-of- 
pocket  costs.  At  death  they  typically 
hold  a  substantial  number  of  such  in- 
terests in  various  mineral  properties, 
each  much  smaller  than  20  percent  of 
the  total  leasehold  interest.  Although 
these  nimierous  small  interests  are 
nonoperating  interests,  they  represent 
the  business  assets  of  the  decedent 
and  the  value  of  these  interests  reflect 
in  part  the  personal  efforts  of  these 
individuals. 

The  facts  surrounding  these  inde- 
pendent professionals  are  unique  for 
two  reasons.  First,  in  the  natural  re- 
sources field,  and  in  oil  and  gas  in  par- 
ticular, there  is  the  "pool  of  capital" 
doctrine  which  nuis  coimter  to  the 
general  rule  that  the  receipt  of  an  in- 
terest in  property  for  services  is  tax- 
able. A  contributor  to  the  pool  of  cap- 
ital whose  contribution  of  materials, 
services,  or  a  mineral  interest,  enables 
a  particular  well  to  be  drilled;  that  is, 
enables  the  capital  to  be  provided  to 
drill  that  particiilar  well,  receives  an 


Interest  In  the  well,  and  its  acreage 
without  recognition  of  Income  because 
Congress  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  have  long  recognized  that  such 
contributions  are  necessary  in  order  to 
have  the  natural  resources  developed. 

QeoaaA,  all  or  virtually  all  of  the  in- 
dependent professional's  profit  from 
his  business  comes  from  these  proper- 
ty interests  received  as  a  resxilt  of  his 
contributions  to  the  pool  of  capital,  so 
that  he  is  indeed  only  in  the  biislness 
of  providing  services  or  mineral  inter- 
ests as  contributions  to  pools  of  cap- 
ital. By  contrast,  attorneys,  real  estate 
brokers,  and  others  who  provide  serv- 
ices are  usually  remunerated  for  their 
services  In  cash,  and  only  take  inter- 
ests in  particular  transactions  from 
time  to  time  and  as  incidental  to  their 
normal  business  of  deriving  cash  prof- 
its for  their  services. 

Taken  together,  these  Interests  of  a 
professional  represent  a  closely  held 
business,  and  their  heirs  should  be  en- 
titled to  the  benefits  of  section  6166 
despite  the  fact  that  each  business 
asset,  taken  separately,  is  a  nonoperat- 
ing interest. 

p.  ASSETS  LEASED  TO  CLOSELY  HELD  BUSIHESS 

Under  present  law,  if  a  decedent  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  owns  assets  which 
are  leased  to  a  closely  held  business 
and  the  lease  can  be  characterized  as  a 
net  lease,  the  leased  assets  do  not 
qualify  for  purposes  of  section  6166. 
However,  if  those  assets  were  owned 
directly  by  the  closely  held  business, 
section  6166  would  be  available  with 
respect  to  them. 

Section  6166  should  apply  to  the 
assets  used  by  the  closely  held  busi- 
ness whether  such  assets  are  directly 
owned  by  that  business  or  leased  to 
the  business  by  a  partner  or  stockhold- 
er. >°  Accordingly,  corrective  legislation 
should  provide  that  assets  directly  or 
indirectly  owned  by  the  decedent  that 
are  leased  to  a  closely  held  business 
should  qualify  for  purposes  of  section 
6166  if  such  assets  are  used  by  the 
closely  held  business  in  carrying  on  a 
trade  or  business,  throughout  the  1- 
year  period  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
decedent's  death,  and  the  decedent's 
stock  or  partnership  interest  in  such 
closely  held  business  qualifies  for  pur- 
poses of  section  6166." 

By  contrast,  where  money  or  other 
property  is  contributed  or  loaned  to  a 
closely  held  business  but  is  not  used  in 
carrying  on  the  trade  or  business 
during  the  1-year  period  prior  to 
death,  section  6166  should  not  be 
available  with  respect  to  such  money 
or  other  property. 

G.  ELIMINATION  OP  DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  CAP- 
ITAL AND  PRorrrs  interest  in  a  partner- 
ship 

Under  present  law.  if  a  partnership 
has  more  than  15  partners,  deter- 
mined by  taking  into  account  aU  of 
the  attribution  rules,  the  decedent 
must  own  20  percent  or  more  of  the 
total  capital  interest  in  such  partner- 


ship in  order  to  qualify  for  section 
6166.  There  are  several  reasons  to 
amend  section  6166(bXlKBKi)  to 
eliminate  the  distinction  between  an 
interest  in  partnership  capital  and  an 
Interest  in  partnership  profits. 

First,  if  the  partnership  has  15  or 
fewer  partners,  the  decedent's  partner- 
ship interest  can  qualify  even  if  such. 
Interest  is  limited  to  partnership  prof- 
its. Second,  for  purposes  of  the  aggre- 
gation rule  in  section  6166(c),  the  de- 
cedent must  own  20  percent  or  more  of 
the  total  value  of  each  business  with- 
out regard  to  whether  the  decedent's 
partnership  interest  relates  to  capital 
or  profits.  Finally,  numerous  sections 
of  the  Revenue  Code  provide  for  attri- 
bution between  a  partner  and  a  part- 
nership where  the  partner  owns  a  pre- 
scribed interest  in  either  partnership 
profits  or  partnership  capitaL'* 


H.  KLmniATioR  or  distinction  between 

VOmiG  AHD  HOHVOTIHG  STOCK 

Under  present  law,  if  a  corporation 
has  more  than  15  shareholders,  deter- 
mined by  applying  aU  of  the  attribu- 
tion rules,  the  decedent  must  own  20  , 
percent  or  more  in  value  of  the  voting 
stock  of  such  corporation  in  order  to 
qualify  for  section  6166.  There  are  sev-^ 
eral    reasons   section   6166<bKlKCKi)  . 
should  be  amended  to  eliminate  the 
distinction  between  voting  and  nonvot- 
ing stock. 

First,  if  the  corporation  has  15  or 
fewer  shareholders,  the  decedent's 
stock  interest  can  qualify  even  if  such 
interest  is  comprised  solely  of  nonvot- 
ing stock.  Second,  for  purposes  of  the 
aggregation  rule  in  section  6166(c),  the 
decedent  must  own  20  percent  or  more 
of  the  total  value  of  each  business 
without  regard  to  whether  the  dece- 
dent's stock  is  voting  or  nonvoting.  Fi- 
nally, several  provisions  of  the  Reve- 
nue Code  provide  for  attribution  be- 
tween a  shareholder  and  a  corporation 
where  the  shareholder  owns  a  certain 
minimum  percentage  of  the  value  of  . 
the  outstanding  stock  including  both 
voting  and  nonvoting  stock.'* 

I.  COORDINATION  WITH  SUBCHAPTER  S 
PROVISIOHS 

In  order  to  preserve  the  historic  re- 
lationship between  the  subchapter  S 
provisions  and  the  estate  tax  deferral 
provisions,  dating  back  to  1958.  a  dece- 
dent's interest  in  a  corporation  should 
qualify  under  section  6166  if  such 
entity  has  25  or  fewer  stockholders.  •♦ 
In  order  to  achieve  additional  coordi- 
nation between  the  two  provisions,  the 
spousal  attribution  rules  in  section 
6166(b)(2KB)  and  section  6166(c) 
should  be  revised  to  eliminate  the 
conunon  ownership  requirement  and 
to  include  estates  of  deceased  spouses. 

J.  SniFLIPICATION  OP  ATTRIBUTION  RULES 

Under  present  law.  in  determining 
whether  the  15-person  nimierical  test 
is  satisfied,  three  complex  and  at  times 
overlapping  attribution  rules  are  ap- 
plicable: spousal,  family  and  entity.  By 
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oootrast.  in  determining  whether  the 
peromtage  ownership  test  is  satisified. 
the  executor  can  elect  to  apply  theae 
attribution  rules,  but  only  by  giving  up 
the  4-peroait  interest  rate  and  the  5- 
year  interest  only  provisions.  In  the 
case  of  a  husband  and  wife  where  one 
of  the  spouses  is  the  decedent,  both 
spousal  and  family  attribution  would 
be  m>licable.  although  qjousal  attri- 
bution is  limited  to  situations  in  which 
the  closely  held  business  interest  is 
Jointly  or  commonly  owned.  Finally. 
attrfbutl<Hi  does  not  extend  to  estates 
of  family  members. 

Present  law  should  be  amended  to 
combine  the  spousal  and  family  attri- 
bution rules  into  a  single  provision  ap- 
plicable, without  any  penalties,  to 
both  the  percentage  and  numerical 
qualification  tests.  In  addition,  ^to 
order  to  preserve  the  current  interac- 
tion between  family  and  spousal  attri- 
bution, the  definition  of  family  should 
be  amended  to  include  spouses  of  an 
owner's  brothers  and  sisters  as  well  as 
spouses  of  such  owner's  lineal  descend- 
ants. Finally,  estates  of  family  mem- 
bers should  be  included  for  purposes 
of  attribution. 

K.  KZPAmiOIf  OP  AGGHXGATIOR  ROU  TO 
mCLUBK  irUMXRICAL  TIST 

Aggregation  under  section  6166(c) 
should  be  permitted  for  each  of  the 
decedent's  interests  which  satisfy 
either  the  numerical  or  percentage 
qualification  tests.  Since  modem  busi- 
ness practices  often  favor  the  creation 
of  multiple  entities,  section  6166 
should  not  impose  a  stiffer  require- 
ment in  the  case  of  two  or  more  enti- 
ties, but,  at  the  same  time,  provide  a 
more  lenient  qualification  standard 
where  the  decedent  dies  owning  a 
single  closely  held  business  interest.  ■' 
In  effect,  all  closely  held  business  in- 
terests qualifying  under  section 
6166(bKl)  should  be  eligible  for  aggre- 
gation. 

However,  in  order  to  assure  that  sec- 
tion 6166  is  not  available  to  estates 
which  are  comprised  of  a  multitude  of 
small  interests,  aggregation  only 
should  be  available  if  each  interest 
equals  5  percent  or  more  of  the  adjust- 
ed gross  estate,  except  that  interests 
which  are  sole  proprietorships  or 
which  meet  the  percentage  tests  would 
be  eligible  for  aggregation  in  all  events 
as  under  present  law. 

PAMUOR  OP  AOmjBATIOll  KXCKPTIOHS 
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Since  buy  out  agreements  often  are 
an  essential  element  in  the  continu- 
ation of  a  closely  held  business  after 
the  death  of  one  of  the  owners,  section 
6166  should  be  amended  to  permit  an 
estate  to  sell  its  stock  or  partnership 
Interest  to  the  conu>any  or  an  existing 
owner  or  employee**  in  exchange  for 
a  note  without  resulting  in  accelera- 
tion. The  American  Bar  Association 
has  recommended  a  similar  change.*^ 

Second,  the  acceleration  exception 
for  section  303  redemptions  should  be 
expanded  to  permit  the  proceeds  of 


such  redemption  to  be  used  for  any  of 
the  purposes  enumerated  in  section 
303(a).  Under  current  law,  a  section 
303  redemption  can  include  amounts 
siiffident  to  cover  Federal  and  State 
death  taxes,  interest  on  such  death 
taxes,  and  funeral  and  administration 
exi)enses  under  section  2053,  whereas 
section  6166(g)(lKB)  is  limited  to  Fed- 
eral estate  taxes.  In  addition,  correc- 
tive lefldslation  should  provide  that  for 
redemptions  occurring  during  the  5- 
year  interest  only  period,  such  pro- 
ceeds must  be  utilized  for  the  enumer- 
ated purposes  by  the  end  of  such 
period:  for  redemptions  occiuring 
after  such  period,  the  proceeds  must 
be  so  utilized  within  1  year  of  the  re- 
demption. 

Third,  the  acceleration  exception  for 
section  303  redemptions  should  be  ex- 
panded to  provide  equivalent  treat- 
ment for  partnerships  and  proprietor- 
ships. There  Is  no  Justification  for  per- 
mitting an  estate  to  receive  funds  from 
a  closely  held  corporation  to  pay  enu- 
merated expenses  without  causing  ac- 
celeration, but  to  deny  that  right  to 
partnerships  and  proprietorships.  Ac- 
celeration is  not  justified  in  either 
case  because  the  estate  must  pay  such 
expenses— or  reimburse  itself— with 
the  funds  it  receives  from  the  closely 
held  business.  This  exception  also 
should  be  expanded  to  apply  to  the 
extent  amounts  are  received  from  the 
business  for  the  designated  purposes, 
whether  by  way  of  dividends,  redemp- 
tion proceeds,  or  principal  payments 
on  indebtedness  which  qualifies  as  a 
closely  held  business  interest.  Howev- 
er, interest  on  such  indebtedness 
would  not  be  counted  for  acceleration 
purposes.  In  addition,  this  exception 
should  be  available  whether  the  funds 
received  reimburse  the  estate  for  the 
designated  purposes  or  such  funds  are 
used  for  the  designated  purposes 
within  prescribed  time  periods  after 
the  fimds  arie  received. 

Fourth,  the  acceleration  exception 
in  section  6166(g)(1)(C)  should  be  ex- 
panded to  include  all  reorganizations 
under  section  368  if  the  stocli  received 
by  the  decedent's  estate  (or  heirs) 
would  have  qualified  as  a  closely  held 
business  interest  if  owned  by  the  dece- 
dent on  the  date  of  his  death.  In 
effect,  closely  held  businesses  should 
be  allowed  to  be  acquired  in  tax-free 
transactions  by  unrelated  closely  held 
businesses  without  causing  accelera- 
tion." 

For  similar  reasons,  a  disposition  of 
a  closely  held  business  interest  should 
not  result  in  acceleration  to  the  extent 
no  gain  is  recognized  pursuant  to  the 
like  kind  exchange  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 1031  or  the  involuntary  conver- 
sion provisions  of  section  1033. 

Finally,  the  acceleration  exception 
for  subsequent  death-related  transfers 
shoiild  be  amended  to  repeal  the 
family  limitation.  When  the  original 
decedent  dies,  section  6166  is  available 


whether  or  not  the  decedent  leaves 
any  portion  of  the  estate  to  nonf  amily 
members.  However,  on  the  death  of  an 
heir  of  the  original  decedent,  the  ac- 
celeration exception  only  is  available 
if  the  subsequent  transferee  is  a 
member  of  the  transferor's  family. 
There  are  many  situations  in  which 
business  associates— including  employ- 
ees—and charitable  organizations  are 
beneficiaries  of  an  estate.  In  effect, 
under  present  law.  an  heir  of  the  origi- 
nal decedent  is  penalized  if  the  closely 
held  business  interest  is  left,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  to  such  business  colleagues 
or  charitable  organizations.  The  goal 
of  section  6166— to  preserve  closely 
held  businesses  after  the  death  of  one 
of  the  owners— is  enhanced  if  such 
owner  is  free  to  determine  the  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  business  interest.  The 
task  force  supports  S.  1734  because  it 
repeals  the  family  limitation. 

M.  SOLUnOM  TO  IirrOUEST  AS  AM 
AOmXISTRATIOIf  EXFKRSB 

An  extremely  complicated  situation 
is  presented  because  interest  through- 
out the  14-year  period  is  deductible  as 
an  administration  expense  under  sec- 
tion 2053.  However,  according  to  the 
Revenue  Service,  a  deduction  only  can 
be  claimed  when  the  interest  is  actual- 
ly paid  or  accrued.  One  method  of 
eliminating  the  complex  procedures 
prescribed  by  the  Revenue  Service, 
while  retaining  the  economic  benefit 
of  the  deduction,  would  be  to  amend 
section  2053  to  exclude  interest  as  a 
deduction  but  to  reduce  the  interest 
rate  by  50  percent  to  compensate  for 
such  elimination." 

The  task  force  recommends  that  the 
interest  attributable  to  the  section 
6166  deferral  period  should  continue 
to  be  deductible  as  an  administration 
expense  under  section  2053.  The  inter- 
est rate  would  be  fixed  for  the  entire 
deferral  period,  geared  to  the  then 
prevailing  yield  on  Treasury  obliga- 
tions of  comparable  maturity.  All  of 
the  interest  attributable  to  the  payout 
period,  including  Interest  imposed  by  a 
State,  would  be  deductible  when  the 
estate  tax  return  was  filed.  In  the 
event  an  estate  terminated  the  defer- 
ral privilege  prematurely,  one  recalcu- 
lation procedure  would  be  required  at 
that  time;  otherwise  no  recalculations 
would  be  necessary.  This  approach 
preserves  the  legal  principles  presently 
operating,  but  drastically  simplifies 
the  current  situation  by  eliminating 
the  now  complex  and  prolonged  ad- 
ministrative procedures. 

R.  XPPBCnVK  DATKS 

The  proposed  legislative  changes  de- 
scribed in  sections  B,  C,  D,  E,  F.  G,  H. 
I,  J,  and  K,  all  of  which  relate  to 
changes  in  qualification  requirements 
imder  section  6166,  would  apply  to  es- 
tates of  decedents  dying  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1982. 

"The  changes  in  the  acceleration 
rules,  section  L.  would  apply  to  dispo- 


sitions and  withdrawals  made  after 
December  31.  1982,  even  if  the  election 
under  section  6166  or  section  6166A 
applied  to  decedents  dying  before  Jan- 
uary 1. 1983. 

The  provisions  relating  to  judicial 
review,  section  A.  generally  would 
i4H>ly  to  estates  of  decedents  dying 
after  December  31,  1982.  except  that 
controversies  Involving  dispositions 
and  withdrawals  made  after  December 
31.  1982.  would  be  subject  to  judicial 
review  even  if  the  election  under  sec- 
tion 6166  or  section  6166A  applied  to 
decedents  dying  before  January  1, 
1983. 

Finally,  the  proposed  change  involv- 
ing the  deductibility  of  interest  as  an 
administration  expense,  section  M. 
generally  would  iu>ply  to  decedents 
dsring  after  December  31,  1982.  Howev- 
er, in  order  to  eliminate  the  complex 
procedures  prescribed  by  the  Revenue 
Service  with  respect  to  the  deductibil- 
ity of  interest  for  decedents  dying 
before  January  1.  1983,  a  transitional 
rule  would  permit  such  estates  to  elect 
to  utilize  the  new  interest  deduction 
provision  for  the  post-1982  term  of  the 
section  6166  or  section  6166A  payout 
period. 

POOTROTCS 

■Unless  otherwise  Indicated,  all  references  are  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  as  amended, 
and  the  Treasury  Regulations  promulgated  there- 
under. 

•A  recent  report  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  recommended  that  section  6166 
should  be  utilised  exclusively  if  a  tax  preference  for 
farm  estates  is  to  be  preserved.  "Special  Estate  Tax 
Provisions  For  Farmers  Should  Be  Simplified  To 
Achieve  Fair  Distribution  of  Benefits."  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  September  30. 1981. 

'Congrea  acted  expeditiously  in  an  analogous  sit- 
uation involving  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tax  Court. 
See  Public  Law  9»-S96.  "Chapter  42  Second  Tier 
Tax  Correction  Act  of  1980." 

'Section  T482(c)(4):  28  U.S.C.  secUon  1913:  Rule 
38  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Appellate  Procedure.  In 
addlUon,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  could 
impose  penalties  pursuant  to  section  66S3  In  the 
event  an  underpayment  of  taxes  was  due  to  negli- 
gence, intentional  disregard  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions (but  without  intent  to  defraud),  or  fraud.  The 
underpayment  would  be  equal  to  the  total  amount 
of  taxes  which  the  taxpayer  defers  in  the  case  of  a 
qualification  dlspijte  and  the  unpaid  balance  of  de- 
ferred taxes  in  the  case  of  an  acceleration  dispute. 

•Section  7485(a):  rule  192  and  forms  9-12  of  the 
Rules  of  Practice  and  Procedure  of  the  United  Tax 
Court.  By  comparison,  prior  to  the  time  the  Tax 
Court  reaches  its  decision,  the  taxpayer  must  con- 
tinue to  make  installment  payments  under  section 
6186. 

•Thus,  there  would  be  a  disposition  for  accelera- 
tion purposes  where  the  estate  disposed  of  the 
stock  in  the  holding  company  or  the  holding  com- 
pany disposed  of  the  stock  of  the  active  subsidiary. 

'This  proposal  would  not  expand  or  contract  the 
investment  asset  exception  contained  In  the  regula- 
tions (Treas.  Regs,  i  20.6160A-2(c)):  the  exception 
would  not  apply  at  the  holding  company  level  but 
would  apply  at  the  active  subsidiary  level.  However, 
the  exception  would  be  modified,  as  described  in 
section  F.  to  deny  its  application  to  capital  contri- 
butions which  are  not  used  by  the  partnership  or 
corporation  in  carrying  on  the  trade  or  business  of 
such  entity. 

■To  prevent  deathbed  transactions,  the  indel>ted- 
ness  would  have  to  have  been  in  existence  for  at 
least  1  year  prior  to  death  or  the  date  of  the 
buyout.  In  addition,  under  the  acceleration  provi- 
sions, the  note  would  no  longer  qualify  as  a  closely 
held  business  Interest  as  follows:  (1)  at  such  time  as 
the  stock  or  partner  relationship  was  completely 
terminated:  (ii)  at  such  time  as  the  note  became 
readily  tradable  within  the  meaning  of  section 


4M(fXS):  or  (lU)  at  such  time  as  the  closely  held 
bualnea  was  acquired  by  a  corporation,  such  corpo- 
ration aMumed  or  guaranteed  the  note,  and  the 
stock  of  nidi  eorporaUon  was  readily  tradable. 

•The  total  value  of  the  bustnea  would  be  deter- 
mined by  treating  the  note  as  a  liability  of  the  cor- 
poratioa  or  partnership. 

■•This  remit  already  prevails  under  aectlaa 
MISA.  where  special  uae  valuation  is  available  for 
iwili  leased  to  a  related  partnership  or  corpora- 
tion carrying  on  a  trade  or  buslnsM.  See  aecUon 
aosSACg)  and  Unpublished  Letter  Ruling  No. 
8306009  (May  21. 1980). 

■■Thus,  under  the  acceleration  provisions,  the 
leased  aaeta  would  no  longer  qualify  as  a  closely 
held  busineH  intereat  at  such  time  as  the  stock  or 
partner  relatlonahlp  was  terminated. 

"See  sectionB  S18<a)(lXA)  and  (SXA);  554(a>(l) 
and  (»:  707(b)(l>  and  (»;  ISSWcXlXB);  and 
lS63(eX3>. 

■•See  sections  3e7(bX2):  318(a)  (3)(C>  and  (IXC); 
S54(aXl):  1239(cKlHA):  and  I5«3(eX4). 

■<If  this  change  is  made,  a  corresponding  change 
in  the  numerical  test  for  partnerships  would  be 
necessary.  In  addiUon.  if  the  permitted  number  of 
shareholders  for  a  subchapter  S  corporation  is  in- 
creased to  >6  as  recently  proposed  by  S.  S3S0  and 
HJl.  8066.  similar  changes  should  be  made  to  sec- 
tion 6168. 

■•The  numerical  qualification  test  contains  safe- 
guards (specincally  in  the  entity  attribution  rule) 
to  assure  that  the  total  number  of  direct  and  indi- 
rect owners  of  a  eorporaUon  or  partnership  are 
taken  into  account.  Accordingly,  no  addlUonal  safe- 
guards are  needed  in  this  area  when  the  aggrega- 
tion rule  is  expanded  to  include  the  numerical  qual- 
ification test. 

"An  existing  owner  or  employee  would  be  de- 
fined as  a  person  who  was  an  owner  or  employee 
during  the  period  beginning  I  year  prior  to  the  de- 
cedent's death  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
buyout.  In  addition,  in  order  to  assure  that  the  de- 
cedent has  a  continuing  relationship  to  the  closely 
held  business,  a  note  received  pursuant  to  a  "cross 
purchase"  agreement  only  would  qualify  for  the  ac- 
celeration exception  if  the  business  guaranteed  the 
note. 

"If  a  closely  held  business  is  acquired  by  a  (»rpo- 
ration  after  the  buyout  agreement  is  Implemented, 
such  corporation  assumes  or  guarantees  the  buyout 
note,  and  the  stock  of  such  corporation  is  readily 
tradable,  acceleration  then  would  be  proper.  Accel- 
eration also  would  occur  if  the  buyout  note  itself 
becomes  readily  tradable  for  any  reason  within  the 
meaning  of  section  453(fX5).  With  respect  to  a  pre- 
death  buyout  arrangement  as  well  as  indebtedness 
combined  with  the  appropriate  equity  position,  ac- 
celeration also  should  apply  in  the  same  circum- 
stances. 

■•Section  303(c)  applies  to  all  reorganizations. 
(See  Treas.  Reg.  i  1.303-2(d)).  Moreover,  section  303 
was  amended  by  section  422(b)  of  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97-34)  in  order 
to  coordinate  those  provisions  with  section  8168. 
H.R.  Rep.  No.  201.  97th  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  181  (1981). 

"The  execnilor  could  retain  the  option  to  treat 
the  interest  expense  as  an  income  tax  deduction,  in 
which  event  the  interest  rate  would  not  be  reduced 
because  the  interest  still  would  be  deductible  for 
income  tax  purposes.  Alternatively,  no  Income  or 
estate  tax  deduction  could  be  available  and  the  re- 
duced interest  rate  therefore  would  be  mandatory. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RiCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1251 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECnON  1.  SHORT  TTTIX. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Section  6166 
Technical  Revision  Act  of  1983". 

SEC  L  INTEREST  IN  A  CLOSELY  HELD  BUSINESa 

(a)  IR  Gkreral.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
6166(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  interest  in  a  closely  held 
business)  is  amended— 


(1)  by  ingerting  "or  profits  interest"  after 
"capital  int«rest"  in  subparagraph  (BXi). 

(3)  by  striking  out  "voting"  in  subpara- 
graph (CKi). 

(3)  by  striking  out  "15"  in  subparagraphg 
(BXU)  and  (CXil)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "88", 

(4)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragrapb  (BXU), 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (CXU)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  seml(x>lon,  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraphs: 

"(D)  that  portion  of  an  Interest  as  a  part- 
ner in  a  partnership,  or  of  stock  in  a  corpo- 
ration, included  in  determining  the  gross 
estate  of  a  decedent  which  bears  the  same 
relationship  to  such  partnership  Interest  or 
stock  as  the  value  of  any  interest  in  another 
partnership,  stock  in  another  corporation, 
or  interest  in  minerals  which— 

"(i)  is  owned  by  (or  is  treated  by  the  appli- 
cation of  paragraph  (2XC)  as  owned  by) 
such  partnership  or  corporation, 

"(U)  Is  treated  (by  the  application  of  para- 
graph (2KC))  as  owned  by  the  decedent,  and 

"(ill)  is  described  in  subparagr^h  (B),  (C). 
(E),  or  (I). 

bears  to  the  value  of  all  assets  of  such  part- 
nership or  corporation  which  are  treated 
(by  the  application  of  paragraph  (3XC))  as 
owned  by  the  decedent; 

"(E)  an  interest  In  an  unincorporated  or- 
ganization described  in  section  761(aX2) 
wliich  is  carrying  on  a  trade  or  business; 

"(F)  an  interest  in  a  note  or  other  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness  Issued  by  a  corpora- 
tion or  partnership  carrying  on  a  trade  or 
business  if — 

"(i)  such  interest  liad  been  acquired  by 
the  decedent  in  an  exchange  of — 

"(I)  stock  of  such  corporation  with  such 
corporation,  or 

"(II)  an  interest  in  such  partoership  with 
such  iMU-tnership, 

"(ii)  the  de<:edent  lutd  l>een  a  shareholder 
in  such  corporation,  or  a  partner  in  such 
partnership,  at  aU  times  during  the  1-year 
period  ending  on  the  date  of  such  exchange, 
and 

"(ill)  either— 

"(I)  the  value  of  the  interest  in  such  note 
or  evidence  of  indebtedness  is  equal  to  20 
percent  or  more  of  the  value  of  such  corpo- 
ration or  partnership  (determined  by  treat- 
ing the  interest  in  such  note  or  evidence  of 
indebtedness  as  a  liability  of  such  corpora- 
tion or  partnership),  or 

"(II)  such  corporation  or  partnership  is 
described  in  subparagraph  (BXU),  (CXU),  or 
(E); 

"(O)  in  the  case  of  a  note  or  other  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness  which  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (2XF),  that  por- 
tion of  an  interest  in  such  note  or  evidence 
of  indebtedness  issued  by  a  corporation  or 
partnership  which  bears  the  same  relation- 
ship to  the  Interest  In  such  note  or  evidence 
of  Indebtedness  included  in  the  estate  of  the 
decedent  as  the  value  of  any  interest  in  an- 
other partnership  or  sUxsk  in  another  corpo- 
ration which— 

"(i)  was  owned  by  (or  treated  by  the  i4>pU- 
catlon  of  paragraph  (2XC)  as  owned  by) 
such  partnership  or  corporation  on  the  day 
l>efore  the  date  on  which  the  decedent  ac- 
quired such  note  from  such  partnership  or 
corporation,  and 

"(ii)  was  treated  by  the  appUcation  of 
paragraph  (2XC)  as  owned  by  the  decedent 
on  the  day  before  the  date  of  such  acquisi- 
tion. 
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bean  to  the  vilue  of  an  usets  of  such  part- 
oeTBhlp  or  coiporatlon  which  the  decedent 
VM  treated  as  ownbis  (by  the  appllcaUon  of 
paracraph  (axO)  on  the  day  before  the 
date  of  such  aoquisition: 

"(H)  an  interest  In  a  note  or  other  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness  issued  by  a  corpora- 
tion or  partnership  before  the  date  wlilch  is 
1  year  prior  to  the  date  of  death  of  the  dece- 
dent, but  only  if—  ^    ^ 

"(1)  such  note  or  evidence  of  indebtedness 
is  acquired  by  the  decedent  in  an  exchange 
of  money  or  other  property  with  such  part- 
nership or  corporation  (other  than  an  ex- 
change described  in  subparagraph  (FMi)  or 
puacraph  (3XFXU)). 

"(U)  an  interest  In  such  partnership  or 
corporatiMi— 

"(I)  is  described  in  subparagraph  (B).  (C), 
(D).  or  (E)  and  included  in  determining  the 
gross  estate  of  the  decedent,  or 

"(11)  is  described  in  clauses  (1).  (11),  and 
(ill)  of  subparagraph  (D),  and 

"(iU)  such  money  or  other  property  is 
used— 

"(I)  in  the  case  of  a  note  or  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness issued  by  any  partnership  or  cor- 
poraU(Na  described  in  subparagraph  (B),  (C), 
or  (E),  by  the  partnership  or  corporation  de- 
scribed in  such  subparagraph  in  carrying  on 
its  trade  or  business,  or 

"(II)  in  the  case  of  a  note  or  evidence  of 
indebtedness  issued  by  any  partnership  or 
corporation  described  in  subparagraph  (D). 
by  the  partnership  or  corporation  described 
in  clauses  (i).  (U).  and  (ill)  of  subparagraph 
(D)  in  carrying  on  Its  trade  or  business; 

"(I)  an  overriding  royalty  Interest,  a  net 
profits  interest,  or  other  nonoperating  inter- 
est in  minerals  which  was  acquired  by  the 
decedent  in  exchange  f  or— 

"(i)  services  rendered  by  the  decedent  in 
determining  the  location  of  such  minerals, 
in  acquiring  such  minerals,  or  in  acquiring  a 
lease  of  such  minerals,  or 

"(11)  an  operating  interest  in  such  miner- 
als; or 

"(J)  an  Interest  in  an  asset  which— 

"(i)  is  leased  to,  or  used  by,  a  corporation 
or  partnership  described  in  subparagraph 
(B).  (C).  or  (E)  or  clauses  (i),  (li),  and  (ill)  of 
subparagraph  (D).  and 

"(11)  is  used  by  such  corporation  or  part- 
nership in  carrying  on  the  trade  or  business 
of  such  corporation  or  partnership  through- 
out the  1-year  period  ending  on  the  date  of 

death  of  the  decedent.", 
(b)  Atibibutioii  Rules  ahs  Other  Special 

Rules.— 
(1)  ATTsnunoN  EULES.— Paragraph  (2)  of 

section  61M  of  such  Code  (relating  to  rules 

for  applying  paragraph  (1))  is  amended  to 

read  as  follows: 

"(2)  RiTLES  rOR  APPLTIHO  PARAGRAPH   (1).— 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)— 

"(A)  TnfE  FOR  DEiEumATioiro.— Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  paragraph  (1).  deter- 
minations shall  be  made  as  of  the  time  im- 
mediately before  the  death  of  the  decedent. 

"(B)  Numerical  RBQUixEifEHTS  for  paht- 
■BRSHiPS  AWT  coRPORATiOHS.— For  purposes 
of  subparagraphs  (BKii)  and  (CXll)  of  para- 
graph (1),  all  stock  and  partnership  Inter- 
ests held  by  or  (after  application  of  subpara- 
graph (O)  treated  as  held  by— 

"(1)  an  individual. 

"(11)  a  member  of  the  family  of  such  indi- 
vidual (within  the  meaning  of  section 
267(cX4)). 

"(Ill)  the  spouse  or  surviving  spouse  of  an 
individual  described  in  clause  (11),  or 

"(hr)  the  estate  of  an  individual  described 
in  clause  (11)  or  (ill). 
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shall  be  treated  as  owned  by  one  sharehold- 
er or  one  partner,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(C)  IHBUfflCT  OWHERSHIP.— 

"(1)  III  oEMBRAL.— Property  owned,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  or  for  a  corporation,  part- 
nership. esUte.  or  trust  shall  be  considered 
as  being  owned  proportionately  by  or  for  ite 
shareholders,  partners,  or  beneficiaries. 

"(11)  Successive  appucatioh.— Property 
treated  as  owned  by  a  person  by  reason  of 
the  application  of  clause  (i)  shall  be  treated 
as  owned  by  such  person  for  punxwes  of 
again  applying  clause  (1)  in  order  to  treat 
another  person  as  the  owner  of  such  proper- 
ty. 

"(ill)  BEKEnciAHT.— For  purposes  of  this 
subparagraph,  a  person  shall  be  treated  as  a 
beneficiary  of  any  trust  only  if  such  person 
has  a  present  Interest  in  the  trust. 

"(D)  PiRCKHTAOE  OWHEHSHIP  RBQUIRE- 
MDrrS  FOE  PAKTHEBSRIPS  AHD  CORPORA- 
TIOHS.—FOr  purposes  of  subparagraphs 
(BXi)  and  (CXI)  of  paragraph  (1),  aU  stociL 
and  all  partnership  Interests  held  by  or 
(after  the  application  of  subparagraph  (O) 
treated  as  held  by— 

"(I)  the  decedent. 

"(11)  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  dece- 
dent (within  the  meaning  of  section 
267(cX4)). 

"(ill)  the  spouse  or  surviving  8{>ouse  of  an 
individual  described  in  clause  (11).  or 

"(Iv)  the  estate  of  an  individual  described 
in  clause  (U)  or  (Ui). 
shall  be  treated  as  owned  by  the  decedent. 

"(E)  ImTERESTS  ATTRIBUTED  TO  DECEDENT  IM- 
CLXniED    IN    GROSS    ESTATE.— FOr    PUTpOSCS    Of 

subparagraph  (BXi)  and  (CXI)  of  paragraph 
(1).  any  Interest  treated  as  owned  by  the  de- 
cedent by  reason  of  this  paragraph  shall  be 
treated  as  Included  In  determining  the  gross 
estate  of  such  decedent. 

"(F)  Requirements  for  holding  company 
BUY-OUT  NOTES.— A  notc  or  other  evidence  of 
Indebtedness  meets  the  requirements  of  this 
subparagraph  if— 

"(i)  such  note  or  evidence  of  indebtedness 
was  issued  by  a  partnership  or  corporation, 
"(11)  such  note  or  evidence  of  Indebtedness 
had  l>een  acquired  by  the  decedent  in  an  ex- 
change of — 

"(I)  stock  of  such  corporation  with  such 
corporation,  or 

"(II)  an  Interest  in  such  partnership  with 
such  partnership, 

"(ill)  the  decedent  had  been  a  shareholder 
in  such  corporation,  or  a  partner  in  such 
partnership,  at  all  times  during  the  1-year 
period  ending  on  the  date  of  such  exchange, 
and 
"(iv)  either- 

"(I)  the  value  of  the  Interest  of  the  dece- 
dent in  such  note  or  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness is  equal  to  20  percent  or  more  of  the 
value  (determined  at  the  time  of  decedent's 
death)  of  the  partnership  or  corporation  de- 
scribed in  clauses  (1)  and  (11)  of  paragraph 
(IXO).  or 

"(11)  the  partnership  or  corporation  de- 
scribed In  clauses  (1)  and  (U)  of  paragraph 
(IXO)  is  described  in  subparagraph  (BXil), 
(CXll).  or  (E)  at  the  time  of  decedent's 
death.". 

(2)  CERTAIN  ITEMS  FOR  WHICH  MARITAL  DE- 
DUCTION WAS  allowed;  certain  CONTRIBU- 
TIONS.—Subsection  (b)  of  section  6168  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  definitions  and  spe- 
cial rules)  is  amended  by  striking  out  para- 
graph (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  Certain  items  for  which  marital  de- 
duction PREVIOUSLY  allowed.— Any  item  in- 
cluded in  the  value  of  the  gross  estate  of  the 
decedent  under  section  2044  shall  be  treated 


as  Included  hi  determining  the  gross  esUte 
of  the  decedent  for  purposes  of  this  section. 
"(8)  Certain  contributions  not  used  in 
closely  held  business.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  value  of  an  Interest  in  a 
closely  held  business  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  (C).  (D),  or  (E)  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  include  the  value  of  any  pnverty 
or  money  which— 
"(A)  is  CMitributed— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  an  interest  In  a  closely 
held  business  described  in  subparagraph 
(B),  (C),  or  (E)  of  paragraph  (1),  to  the  cor- 
poration or  partnership  described  in  such 
subparagraph  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  dece- 
dent, or 

"(11)  in  the  case  of  an  interest  in  a  closely 
held  business  described  in  paragraph  (IXD). 
to  the  corporation  or  partnership  described 
in  clauses  (i).  (11).  and  (ill)  of  paragraph 
(IXD)  by  or  on  behalf  of— 
"(I)  the  decedent,  or 

"(II)  the  corporation  or  partnership  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (bXlXD)  (any  Interest 
in  or  stock  of  which  is  included  in  determin- 
ing the  gross  estate  of  the  decedent),  and 

"(B)  is  not  used  by  the  recipient  corpora- 
tion or  partnership  in  carrying  on  the  trade 
or  business  of  such  corporation  or  partner- 
ship throughout  the  1-year  period  ending  on 
the  date  of  death  of  the  decedent.". 

(c)  Interests  in  2  or  More  Closely  Held 
Businesses.— Subsection  (c)  of  section  8188 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  special  rule  for  in- 
terests in  2  or  more  closely  held  businesses) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Special  Rule  for  Interests  in  2  or 
More  CXosely  Held  Businesses.- For  pur- 
poses of  this  section.  Interests  In  2  or  more 
closely  held  businesses  Included  in  deter- 
mining the  gross  estate  of  the  decedent, 
each  of  which- 

"(1)  has  a  value  which  equals  or  exceeds  5 
percent  of  the  adjusted  gross  esUte  of  the 
decedent. 

"(2)  is  described  in  subparagraph  (A). 
(BXi).  (CXI),  or  (E)  of  subsection  (bXl),  or 

"(3)  is  described  In  subsection  (bXlXD). 
but  only  If  the  Interest  or  stock  described  in 
clauses  (i)  and  (11)  of  subsection  (bXlXD)  is 
also  described  In  subparagraph  (BXI),  (CXI), 
or  (E)  of  subsection  (bXl), 


shall  be  treated  as  an  Interest  in  a  single 
closely  held  business.". 

(d)  Technical  Amendment.— Paragraph  (3) 
of  section  6166(b)  of  such  Code  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '^S-percent"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "35-percent". 

(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  the  es- 
Utes  of  decedents  dying  after  December  31, 
1981. 

SEC  1.  elimination  or  THE  acceleration  of 
estate  tax  payments  in  certain 
situations. 
(a)  Disposition  or  Wfthprawal  To  Pay 
Certain  Death  Taxes  and  Expenses.— Sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  section  6166(gXl)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
disposition  of  interest)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
"(B)  Payment  of  certain  death  taxes  and 

EXPENSES.- 

"(1)  In  general.- In  the  case  of  any  dispo- 
sition of  a  portion  of  an  Interest  in  a  closely 
held  business,  or  a  withdrawal  from  such  a 
business  of  money  or  other  property  attrib- 
utable to  such  an  interest,  only  the  excess 
of- 

"(I)  the  sum  of  the  amount  realized  from 
such  disposition  (or  the  amount  of  money 
and  the  fair  market  value  of  other  property 
so  withdrawn)  and  the  amount  by  which 


such  interest  In  the  closely  held  business 
has  been  reduced  by  previous  application  of 
clause  (ill),  over 

"(II)  the  aggregate  amount  of  any  taxes, 
interest,  or  expenses  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  of  section  303(a)  which  are  paid  on 
or  before  the  final  date  on  which  such  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  clause  (11), 
shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  sutK>ara- 
graph  (A)  as  disposed  of  or  withdrawn. 

"(11)  Payment  period.- For  purposes  of 
clause  (1),  the  payment  of  any  tax.  Interest, 
or  expense  described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
of  section  303(a)  may  be  made  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  disposition  or  with- 
drawal described  in  clause  (1).  or  after  such 
date,  but  in  no  event  shaU  such  payment  be 
made  after  the  later  of — 

"(I)  the  date  prescribed  by  subsection 
(aX3)  for  the  payment  of  the  first  install- 
ment which  becomes  due  after  the  date  of 
such  disposition  or  withdrawal,  or 

"(II)  the  date  which  is  1  year  after  the 
date  of  such  disposition  or  withdrawal. 

"(ill)  Subssquemt  dispositions  and  with- 
drawals.—For  purposes  of  applying  sub- 
paragraph  (A)  to  any  disposition  of  a  por- 
tion of  an  interest  in  a  closely  held  business 
or  withdrawal  from  such  closely  held  busi- 
ness occurring  after  the  disposition  or  with- 
drawal described  in  clause  (1),  the  Interest  in 
such  closely  held  business  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  such  interest  reduced  by— 

"(I)  the  amount  realized  from  the  disposi- 
tion docribed  in  clause  (i).  or 

"(H)  the  amount  of  money  and  the  value 
of  other  property  withdrawn  in  the  with- 
drawal described  in  clause  (i). 
which  is  not  treated  as  disposed  of  or  with- 
drawn for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  by 
reason  of  clause  (i).". 

(b)  Reorganizations.— Subparagnwh  (C) 
of  section  8188(gXl)  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  Reorganizations.- 

"(1)  In  general.- In  the  case  of  an  ex- 
change of  shares  of  stock  described  in  clause 
(11).  only  that  portion  of  the  value  of  the 
shares  of  stock  exchanged  which  is  equal  to 
the  excess,  if  any,  of — 

"(I)  the  fair  market  value  at  the  time  of 
such  exchange  of  the  shares  of  stock  ex- 
changed, over 

"(H)  the  fair  market  value  at  the  time  of 
such  exchange  of  the  shares  of  stock  re- 
ceived in  such  exchange, 
shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  as  disposed  of,  withdrawn,  or  ex- 
changed. 

"(11)  Applicable  exchanges.— An  exchange 
of  shares  of  stock  is  described  in  this  clause 
if  such  exchange  Is  an  exchange  of  stock— 

"(I)  to  which  section  355  (or  so  much  of 
section  358  as  relates  to  section  355)  applies. 

"(ID  pursuant  to  a  plan  of  reorganization 
described  in  section  368(aXl)  if  the  stock  re- 
ceived would  have  qualified  as  a  closely  held 
business  Interest  If  owned  by  the  decedent 
on  the  date  of  decedent's  death,  or 

"(HI)  is  described  in  section  1036. 

"(ill)  Subsequent  dispositions  and  with- 
drawals.—For  purposes  of  applying  sub- 
paragraph (A)  to  any  disposition  or  with- 
drawal occurring  after  the  exchange  of 
stock  to  which  clause  (i)  applies,  any  shares 
of  stock  received  in  such  an  exchange  shall 
be  treated  as  an  Interest  qualifying  under 
subsection  (aXl).". 

(c)  No  Disqualification  in  Case  of  Subse- 
quent Deaths.— Subparagraph  (D)  of  sec- 
tion 8186(gXl)  of  such  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Subparagraph  (AXl)" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Subsequent 


transfkrs  by  reason  of  death.— Subpara- 
graph (A)",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "A  similar  rule  shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  subsequent  transfers  of 
the  property  by  reason  of  the  death  of  such 
person  or  of  a  subsequent  transferee.". 

(d)  Buy  Outs  and  Other  Spbcial  Rules.— 
Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6166(g)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  disposition  of  interest)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(E)  Certain  buy  outs.— 

"(1)  In  gehbrau- In  the  case  of  a  limited 
exchange  of  shares  of  stock  of  a  corpora- 
tion, or  of  an  interest  in  a  partnership,  for  a 
note  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness,  only 
that  portion  of  the  value  of  such  shares  of 
stock,  or  of  such  partnership  interest,  which 
is  equal  to  the  excess.  If  any,  of— 

"(I)  the  fair  market  value  at  the  time  of 
such  limited  exchange  of  such  shares  of 
stock  or  partnership  interest,  over 

"(II)  the  face  value  of  any  note  or  other 
evidence  of  indebtedness  issued  by  such  cor- 
poration or  partnership  which  is  received  In 
such  limited  exchange, 
shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  as  disposed  of.  withdrawn,  or  ex- 
changed. 

"(ii)  Subsequent  dispositions  and  vtith- 
drawals.— For  purposes  of  applying  sub- 
paragraph (A)  to  any  disposition  or  with- 
drawal occurring  after  the  limited  exchange 
described  in  clause  (1),  any  note  or  other  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness  received  in  such  a 
limited  exchange  shall  be  treated  as  an  in- 
terest qualifying  under  subsection  (aXl). 

"(F)  LnoTED  exchange.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'limited  exchange' 
means  an  exchange  of— 

"(1)  shares  of  tXatk.  of  a  corporation  with— 

"(I)  such  corporation,  or 

"(ID  if  such  corporation  guarantees  any 
note  or  evidence  of  Indebtedness  received  in 
such  exchange,  any  shareholder  or  employ- 
ee of  such  corporation  who  was  a  sharehold- 
er or  employee  of  such  corporation  at  all 
times  during  the  period  beginning  1  year 
prior  to  the  date  of  death  of  the  decedent 
and  ending  on  the  date  of  such  exchange,  or 

"(11)  an  interest  in  a  partnership  with— 

"(I)  such  partnership,  or 

"(ID  if  such  partnership  guarantees  any 
note  or  evidence  of  indebtedness  received  in 
such  exchange,  any  partner  in.  or  employee 
of,  such  partnership  who  was  a  partner  in. 
or  employee  of,  such  partnership  at  all 
times  during  the  period  beginning  1  year 
prior  to  the  date  of  death  of  the  decedent 
and  ending  on  the  date  of  such  exchange. 
For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
'employee'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term 
in  paragnwh  (I)  or  (2)  of  section  3121(d). 

"(O)  Special  rules  for  notes.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph— 

"(i)  Payment  of  interest.— The  payment 
of  interest  on  any  note  or  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness described  in  subparagraph  (F), 
(G),  or  (H)  of  subsection  (bXl)  or  subpara- 
graph (E)  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
treated  as  a  withdrawal  from  a  closely  held 
business  or  a  disposition  of  an  interest  in  a 
closely  held  business. 

"(11)  Payment  of  principal.— The  payment 
of  any  portion  of  the  principal  on  any  note 
or  evidence  of  indebtedness  descril>ed  in 
subparagraph  (F)  or  (H)  of  subsection  (bXl) 
or  subparagraph  (E)  of  this  paragraph  shall 
be  treated  as  a  withdrawal  from  a  closely 
held  business. 

"(ill)  Disposition  of  holding  company 
buyout  note.— If  any  portion  of  an  interest 


in  a  note  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness 
which  U  described  tn  subsection  (bXIXG) 
qualifies  under  subsection  (aX  1  )— 

"(I)  a  disposition  of  any  interest  in  such 
note  or  evidence  of  indebtedness  which  was 
included  in  determining  the  gross  estate  of 
the  decedent,  or 

"(U)  any  payment  of  principal  attributa- 
ble to  an  Interest  in  such  note  or  evidence  of 
Indebtedness  included  in  determining  the- 
gross  estate  of  the  decedent, 
shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph as  a  disposition  of  (or  a  withdrawal 
with  respect  to)  the  portion  of  such  Interest 
qualifying  under  subsection  (aXl)  in  an 
amount  equal  to  that  portion  of  the  amount 
realized  from  such  dlq>08ltion  (or  of  the 
amount  of  such  payment  of  principal) 
which  bears  the  same  relationship  to  the 
amount  so  realized  (or  the  amount  of  such 
payment  of  principal)  as  the  relationship 
described  in  subsecUon  (bXlXG). 

"(iv)  Readily  tradable  notes.— If  any  note 
or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  descritied 
in  subparagraph  (F),  (G).  or  (H)  of  subsec- 
tion (bXl)  or  subparagraph  (E)  of  this  para- 
graph becomes  readily  tradable  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  4S3(f  X5)).  the  entire  in- 
terest qualifying  under  subsection  (aXl)  in 
such  note  or  evidence  of  Indebtedness  shall 
be  treated  as  having  been  disposed  of  on  the 
first  day  such  note  or  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness t>ecomes  readily  tradable. 

"(V)  Disposition  by  holding  company  of 

CERTAIN  ENTITY  ACTIVELY  CARRYING  ON  TRADE 

OR  BUSINESS.— In  the  case  of  any  interest  in 
a  note  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness 
issued  by  a  partnership  or  corporation 
which  is  described  in  subsection  (bXlXG) 
and  which  qualifies  under  subsection 
(aXD— 

"(I)  any  disposition  of  any  portion  of  the 
Interest  or  the  stock  described  In  clauses  (i) 
and  (11)  of  subsection  (bXlXG)  by  such  part- 
nership or  corporation  or  by  any  other  part- 
nership, corporation,  estate,  or  trust 
through  which  such  partnership  or  corpora- 
tion was  treated  (by  the  application  of  sub- 
section (bX2XC))  as  owning  the  interest  or 
stock  described  in  clauses  (I)  and  (11)  of  sub- 
section (bXlXG).  or 

"(H)  any  withdrawal  with  respect  to  the 
interest  or  stock  described  in  clauses  (I)  and 
(11)  of  subsection  (bXlXG)  by  such  partner- 
ship or  corporation  or  by  such  other  part- 
nership, corporation,  estate,  or  trust. 
shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  as  a  disposition  of  that  portion  of 
such  note  or  evidence  of  indebtedness  quali- 
fying under  subsection  (aXl)  which  bears 
the  same  relationship  to  such  note  or  evi- 
dence of  Indebtedness  qualifying  under  sub- 
section (aXl)  as  the  amount  realized  from 
the  disposition  of  such  portion  of  the  inter- 
est or  stock  described  in  clauses  (i)  and  (11) 
of  subsection  (bXlXG)  (or  the  amount  of 
money  and  the  value  of  other  property  so 
withdrawn)  bears  to  the  fair  market  value 
(at  the  time  immediately  before  such  dispo- 
sition or  withdrawal)  of  the  entire  Interest 
or  stock  described  In  such  clauses. 

"(vl)  Acquisition  op  the  issuer  or  guar- 
antor OF  A  NOTE.— In  the  case  of  a  note  or 
other  evidence  of  indebtedness  which— 

"(I)  was  acquired  in  an  exchange  of  stock 
of  a  corporation,  or  of  an  interest  in  a  part- 
nership, described  in  paragraph  (IXF)  or 
(2XF)  of  subsection  (b)  or  subparagraph  (E) 
of  this  paragraph,  or 

"(II)  was  issued  to  the  decedent  by  a  cor- 
poration or  partnership  described  in  subsec- 
tion (bXlXH). 
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tbe  quallfted  koquisltkHi  of  such  corpontlon 
or  partnenhip  by  mnotber  eorpontlon 
whose  stock  is  resdUy  tradable  mod  which 
guarantees  or  assumes  liability  on  such  note 
at  evidence  of  Indebtedneas  shaU  be  treated 
as  a  dlsposltton  of  the  entire  Interest  in  such 
note  or  evidence  of  indebtedness  which 
quaUfiea  under  subsection  <aXl). 

"(vU)  QuAuriKD  ACQUisinoH.— The  term 
•qualified  acquisition  of  a  corporation' 
means  an  acquisition  of  at  least  50  percent 
of- 

"(I)  the  total  combined  voting  power  of  all 
rlsnnrn  of  stock  of  such  corporation  which 
are  entitled  to  vote. 

"(11)  the  total  value  of  shares  of  all  classes 
of  stock  of  such  corporation,  or 

"(m)  the  fair  market  value  (determined 
at  the  time  of  such  acquisition)  of  all  assets 
of  such  corporation  used  in  carrying  on  the 
trade  or  business  of  such  corporation. 

"(Vlll)  RSASILT  THADABUS  STOCK.— StOCk  iS 

readily  tradable  if,  at  the  time  of  a  qualified 
acquisition,  there  is  a  market  for  such  stock 
on  any  stock  exchange  or  in  any  over-the- 
counter  market. 
"(H)  Nora  issxjkd  by  aro  assets  uskd  bt  a 

DISPOSKD     CLOSELY     HELD     BUSINESS. — If     the 

entire  interest  in  a  partnership,  or  all  the 
stock  in  a  corporation,  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  (C),  (D),  or  (E)  of  subsection 
(bXl)  which  qualifies  under  subsection 
(aKl)  is  treated  under  subparagraph  (A)  as 
having  been  disposed  of  (or  an  amount  of 
money  and  other  property  attributable  to 
such  interest  or  stock  and  equal  in  value  to 
such  Interest  or  stock  Is  treated  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  as  having  been  withdrawn 
from  the  closely  held  business),  the  entire 
Interest  in— 

"(1)  any  note  or  evidence  of  indebtedness 
described  in  subsection  (bXlKH)  which  is 
issued  by  such  psirtnership  or  corporation 
(or  by  a  partnership  or  corporation  de- 
scribed in  clauses  (i),  (11),  and  (iii)  of  subsec- 
Uon(bXlKD)).  and 

"(11)  any  asset  described  in  subsection 
(bXlXJ)  which  is  leased  to,  or  used  by,  such 
partnership  or  corporation  (or  the  partner- 
ship or  corporation  described  in  clauses  (i), 
(il).  and  (iii)  of  subsection  (bXlXD)), 
shall  be  treated,  for  puri>oses  of  this  para- 
graph, as  having  been  disposed  of  or  ex- 
changed on  the  date  on  which  such  disposal 
or  withdrawal  of  the  interest  in  such  part- 
nership or  the  stock  in  such  corporation  is 
treated  under  subparagraph  (A)  as  occur- 
ring. 

"(I)  IinroLOirrAKT  corversioms.— 

"(1)  CoHVERSiOH  nrro  similar  property.— 
Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to  any  in- 
voluntary conversion  of  a  portion  of  an  in- 
terest in  a  closely  held  business  which  is  de- 
scribed in  section  1033(aKl).  For  purposes 
of  applying  subparagraph  (A)  to  subsequent 
dispositions  or  withdrawals,  suiy  interest  in 
the  property  into  which  an  Interest  in  a 
closely  held  business  was  so  converted  shall 
be  treated  as  an  interest  qualifying  under 
subsection  (aXl). 

"(11)  CoNVERSioii  nrro  other  property.— 
In  the  case  of  an  involuntary  conversion  of 
any  portion  of  an  interest  in  a  closely  held 
business  which  is  described  in  section 
1033(aX2),  only  the  excess,  if  any,  of— 

"(I)  the  amount  realized  on  the  converelon 
of  such  Interest,  over 

"(II)  the  cost  of  qualified  replacement 
property. 

shall  be  treated,  for  piuposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  as  disposed  of,  withdrawn,  or  ex- 
changed. For  purposes  of  subsequent  appli- 
cation of  subparagraph  (A),  any  interest  in 
qualified    replacement    pnqterty   shall    be 


treated  as  an  interest  qualifying  under  sub- 
section (aXl). 

"(ill)   QUALinED  REPLACEMENT  PROPIKTY.- 

For  purpoaes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
'qualified  replacement  property'  means  any 
property  similar  or  related  in  service  or  use 
to  the  converted  property  which  is  acquired 
for  the  purpose  of  replacing  the  converted 
property  by  the  executor  of  the  estate  of 
the  decedent  during  the  period  which  begins 
on  the  earliest  date  of  the  threat  or  immi- 
nence of  requisition  or  condemnation  and 
ends  on  the  date  which  is  1  year  after  the 
date  on  which  any  part  of  the  gain  upon  the 
conversion  is  realized. 

"(J)  LiBX  KINS  EXCHANGES.— 

"(1)  Exchanges  solely  in  like  kind.— Sub- 
paragraph (A)  Shall  not  apply  to  any  ex- 
change described  In  section  1031(a)  in  which 
an  interest  in  a  closely  held  business  is  ex- 
changed for  qualified  exchange  property. 

"(11)  Exchanges  not  solely  in  like 
KIND.— In  the  case  of  an  exchange  described 
in  section  1031(b)  in  which  an  interest  in  a 
closely  held  business  is  exchanged,  only 
that  portion  of  such  interest  which  is  equal 
to  the  excess,  if  any,  of— 

"(I)  the  fair  market  value  of  such  interest 
at  the  time  of  such  exchange,  over 

"(II)  the  fair  market  value  of  qualified  ex- 
change property  received  in  such  exchange 
at  the  time  of  such  exchange, 
shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  as  disposed  of,  withdrawn,  or  ex- 
changed.   

"(ill)  Subseouent  dispositions  and  WITH- 
DRAWALS.—For  purposes  of  applying  sub- 
paragraph (A)  to  subsequent  dispositions  or 
withdrawals,  any  interest  in  qualified  ex- 
change property  shall  be  treated  as  an  inter- 
est qualifying  under  subsection  (a)(1). 

"(iv)  Qualified  exchange  property.— For 
purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
qualified  exchange  property'  means  proper- 
ty received  In  an  exchange  which.  If  it  were 
the  only  property  received  in  such  ex- 
change, would  result  in  nonrecognition  of 
gain  or  loss  under  section  1031(a). 

"(K)  Disposition  or  holding  company  in- 
terest.—If  any  portion  of  an  interest  in  a 
partnership,  or  of  stock  in  a  corporation, 
which  is  described  in  subsection  (bXlXD) 
qualifies  under  subsection  (aKl)— 

"(1)  a  disposition  of  any  interest  in  such 
partnership,  or  stock  in  such  corporation, 
which  was  included  in  determining  the  gross 
estate  of  the  decedent,  or 

"(11)  a  withdrawal  of  any  money  or  other 
property  from  such  partnership  or  corpora- 
tion attributable  to  any  interest  included  in 
determining  the  gross  estate  of  the  dece- 
dent, 

shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph as  a  disposition  of  (or  a  withdrawal 
with  respect  to)  the  portion  of  such  interest 
or  stock  qualifying  under  subsection  (aXl) 
in  an  amount  equal  to  that  portion  of  the 
amount  realized  from  such  disposition  (or  of 
the  amount  of  money  and  the  value  of  other 
property  so  withdrawn)  which  bears  the 
same  relationship  to  the  amount  so  realized 
(or  so  withdrawn)  as  the  relationship  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (bXlXD). 

"(L)  Disposition  by  holding  company  of 

CERTAIN  ENTITY  ACTIVELY  CARRYING  ON  TRADE 

OR  BUSINESS.— In  the  case  of  any  Interest  in 
a  partnership,  or  stock  in  a  corporation, 
which  is  described  in  subsection  (bXlKD) 
and  which  qualifies  under  subsection 
(aXl)— 

"(i)  any  disposition  of  any  portion  of  an 
interest  or  of  stock  described  in  clauses  (i), 
(11).  and  (ill)  of  subsection  (bXlXD)  by  such 
partnership  or  corporation  or  by  any  other 


partnership,  corporation,  estate,  or  trust 
through  which  such  partnership  or  corpora- 
tion was  treated  (by  the  application  of  aub- 
sectlon  (bxaxO)  as  owning  such  interest  or 
stock  described  in  clauses  (1).  (U).  and  (lU)  of 
subsection  (bXlXD),  or 

"(11)  any  withdrawal  with  respect  to  the 
interest  or  stock  described  in  clauses  (1),  (11), 
and  (111)  of  subsection  (bXlXD)  by  such 
partnership  or  corporation  or  by  such  other 
partnerahlp,  corporation,  estate,  or  trust, 
shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  as  a  disposition  of  that  portion  of 
such  interest  or  stock  qualifying  under  sub- 
section (aXl)  which  bears  the  same  relation- 
ship to  such  interest  or  stock  qualifying 
under  subsection  (aXl)  as  the  amount  real- 
ized from  the  disposition  of  such  portion  of 
the  interest  or  stock  described  in  clauses  (1). 
(U).  and  (ill)  of  subsection  (bXlKD)  (or  the 
amount  of  money  and  the  value  of  other 
property  so  withdrawn)  bears  to  the  fair 
market  value  (at  the  time  immediately 
before  such  disposition  or  withdrawal)  of 
the  entire  interest  or  stock  described  in  such 
clauses.". 

(e)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  6166(gXl) 
of  such  Code  (relating  to  dispositions  and 
withdrawals)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"(A)  If"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(A)  In 
general. — If". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6166(g)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  undistributed  income 
of  estate)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(A)  If"  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(A) 
In  general.— ir',  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(B)  For"  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(B) 
Undistributed  net  income.— For". 

(f)  Coordination  With  Section  6166A.— 
(1)  Disposition  or  withdrawal  to  pay 

certain  death  tax  and  expenses.— Subpara- 
graph (B)  of  section  6166A(hXl)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  disposition  of  interest),  as 
in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
of  1981,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(B)  Payment  of  certain  death  taxes  and 

EXPENSES. — 

"(i)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  dispo- 
sition of  a  portion  of  an  interest  in  a  closely 
held  business,  or  a  withdrawal  from  such  a 
business  of  money  or  other  property  attrib- 
utable to  such  an  interest,  only  the  excess 
of- 

"(I)  the  sum  of  the  amount  realized  from 
such  disposition  (or  the  amount  of  money 
and  the  fair  market  value  of  other  property 
so  withdrawn)  and  the  amount  by  which 
such  interest  in  the  closely  held  business 
has  l>een  reduced  by  previous  application  of 
clause  (ill),  over 

"(II)  the  aggregate  amount  of  any  taxes, 
interest,  or  expenses  described  in  paragraph 
(1)  or  (2)  of  section  303(a)  which  are  paid  on 
or  before  the  final  date  on  which  such  pay- 
ment may  be  made  under  clause  (11), 
shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  as  disposed  of  or  withdrawn. 

"(11)  Payment  period.— For  purposes  of 
clause  (i),  the  payment  of  any  tax,  interest, 
or  expense  described  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
of  section  303(a)  may  be  made  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  disposition  or  with- 
drawal described  in  clause  (i),  or  after  such 
date,  but  in  no  event  shall  such  payment  be 
made  after  the  later  of— 

"(I)  the  date  prescribed  by  subsection 
(aX3)  for  the  payment  of  the  first  install- 
ment which  becomes  due  after  the  date  of 
such  disposition  or  withdrawal,  or 
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"(n)  the  date  which  ia  1  year  after  tbe 
date  of  such  diqwsltlon  or  withdrawal. 

"(Ill)  SuBaxquBMT  disfobitiohs  and  with- 
drawals.—For  purposes  of  applying  sub- 
paragraph (A)  to  any  disposition  of  a  por- 
tion of  an  interest  in  a  closely  held  business 
or  withdrawal  from  such  closely  held  busi- 
ness occurring  after  the  disposition  or  with- 
drawal described  in  clause  (1).  the  interest  in 
such  closely  held  business  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  such  interest  reduced  by— 

"(I)  the  amoimt  realized  from  the  disposi- 
tion described  in  clause  (i),  or 

"(II)  the  amount  of  money  and  the  value 
of  other  property  withdrawn  in  the  with- 
drawal described  in  clause  (1), 
which  is  not  treated  as  disposed  of  or  with- 
drawn for  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  by 
reason  of  clause  (1).". 

(2)  Reorganizations.— Subparagraph  (C) 
of  section  6166A(hXl)  of  such  Code,  as  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(C)  Reorganizations.- 

"(1)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  an  ex- 
change of  shares  of  stock  described  in  clause 
(11),  only  that  portion  of  the  value  of  the 
shares  of  stock  exchanged  which  is  equal  to 
the  excess,  if  any,  of— 

"(I)  the  fair  market  value  at  the  time  of 
such  exchange  of  the  shares  of  stock  ex- 
changed, over 

"(II)  the  fair  market  value  at  the  time  of 
such  exchange  of  the  shares  of  stock  re- 
ceived in  such  exchange, 
shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  as  disposed  of,  withdrawn,  or  ex- 
changed. 

"(11)  Applicable  exchanges.— An  exchange 
of  shares  of  stock  is  described  in  this  clause 
If  such  exchange  is  an  exchange  of  stock— 

"(I)  to  which  section  355  (or  so  much  of 
section  356  as  relates  to  section  355)  applies, 

"(II)  pursuant  to  a  plan  of  reorganization 
described  in  section  368(a)(1)  if  the  stock  re- 
ceived would  have  qualified  as  a  closely  held 
business  interest  if  owned  by  the  decedent 
on  the  date  of  decedent's  death,  or 

"(III)  is  described  in  section  1036. 

"(iii)  Subsequent  dispositions  and  witr- 
DRAWALS.— For  purposes  of  applying  sub- 
paragraph (A)  to  any  disposition  or  with- 
drawal occurring  after  the  exchange  of 
stock  to  which  clause  (i)  applies,  any  shares 
of  stock  received  in  such  an  exchange  shall 
be  treated  as  an  Interest  qualifying  under 
subsection  (aXl).". 

(3)  No  DISQUALIFICATION  IN  CASE  OF  SUBSE- 
QUENT DEATHS.— Subparagraph  (D)  of  section 
6166A(h)(l)  of  such  Code,  as  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981,  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "Subparagraph  (A)(li)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Sxtbsequent 
TRANSFERS  BY  REASON  OF  DEATH.— Subpara- 
graph (A)",  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "A  similar  rule  shall 
apply  in  the  case  of  subsequent  transfers  of 
the  property  by  reason  of  the  death  of  such 
person  or  of  a  subsequent  transferee.". 

(4)  Buy  outs  and  other  special  ritles.- 
Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6166A(h)  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  disposition  of  interest),  as 
in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
of  1981,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"(E)  Certain  buy  outs.— 

"(i)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  a  limited 
exchange  of  shares  of  stock  of  a  corpora- 
tion, or  of  an  interest  in  a  partnership,  for  a 


note  or  other  evidence  of  Indebtedness,  only 
that  portion  of  the  value  of  such  shares  of 
stock,  or  of  such  partnerahlp  interest,  which 
is  equal  to  the  excess,  if  any,  of— 

"(I)  the  fair  maiket  value  at  the  time  of 
such  limited  exchange  of  such  shares  of 
stock  or  partnership  interest,  over 

"(II)  the  face  value  of  any  note  or  other 
evidence  of  indebtedness  issued  by  such  cor- 
poration or  partnerahlp  which  is  received  in 
such  limited  exchange, 
shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  as  disposed  of,  withdrawn,  or  ex- 
changed. 

"(11)  Subsequent  dispositions  and  witb- 
DRAWALS.— For  punxxses  of  applying  sub- 
paragraph (A)  to  any  disposition  or  with- 
drawal occurring  after  the  limited  exchange 
described  in  clause  (i),  any  note  or  other  evi- 
dence of  Indebtedness  received  in  such  a 
limited  exchange  shall  be  treated  as  an  in- 
terest qualifying  under  subsection  (aXl). 

"(F)  Limited  exchange.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'limited  exchange' 
means  an  exchange  of— 

"(i)  shares  of  stock  of  a  corporation  with— 

"(I)  such  corporation,  or 

"(11)  if  such  corporation  guarantees  any 
note  or  evidence  of  indebtedness  received  in 
such  exchange,  any  shareholder  or  employ- 
ee of  such  corporation  who  was  a  sharehold- 
er or  employee  of  such  corporation  at  all 
times  during  the  period  beginning  1  year 
prior  to  the  date  of  death  of  the  decedent 
and  ending  on  the  date  of  such  exchange,  or 

"(ii)  an  interest  In  a  partnership  with- 

"(I)  such  partnership,  or 

"(II)  if  such  partnership  guarantees  any 
note  or  evidence  of  indebtedness  received  in 
such  exchange,  any  partner  in,  or  employee 
of,  such  partnership  who  was  a  partner  in. 
or  employee  of,  such  partnership  at  all 
times  during  the  period  beginning  1  year 
prior  to  the  date  of  death  of  the  decedent 
and  ending  on  the  date  of  such  exchange. 
For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
'employee'  has  the  meaning  given  such  term 
in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  section  3121(d). 

"(G)  Special  rules  for  buy  out  notes.— 
For  purposes  of  this  paragraph— 

"(1)  Payment  of  interest.— The  payment 
of  interest  on  any  note  or  evidence  of  in- 
debtedness described  in  subparagraph  (E) 
shall  not  be  treated  as  a  withdrawal  from  a 
closely  held  business  or  a  disposition  of  an 
interest  in  a  closely  held  business. 

"(11)  Payment  of  principal.— The  payment 
of  any  portion  of  the  principal  on  any  note 
or  evidence  of  indebtedness  described  in 
subparagraph  (E)  shall  be  treated  as  a  with- 
drawal from  a  closely  held  business. 

"(111)  Readily  tradable  notes.— If  any 
note  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (E)  of  this  para- 
graph becomes  readily  tradable  (within  the 
meaning  of  section  453(fK5)).  the  entire  in- 
terest qualifying  under  sulisection  (aXl)  in 
such  note  or  evidence  of  indebtedness  shall 
be  treated  as  having  been  disposed  of  on  the 
first  day  such  note  or  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness becomes  readily  tradable. 

"(iv)  Acquisition  op  issuer  or  guarantor 
OF  NOTE.— In  the  case  of  a  note  or  other  evi- 
dence of  indebtedness  which  was  acquired  in 
an  exchange  of  stock  of  a  corporation,  or  of 
an  Interest  in  a  partnership,  described  in 
subparagraph  (E),  the  qualified  acquisition 
of  such  corporation  or  partnership  by  an- 
other corporation  whose  stock  is  readily  tra- 
dable and  which  guarantees  or  assumes  li- 
ability on  such  note  or  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness shall  be  treated  as  a  disposition  of  the 
entire  interest  in  such  note  or  evidence  of 
indebtedness. 


"(v)  Quaufixd  AOQUisinoii.— Tbe  term 
'qualified  acqulsltim  of  a  corporation' 
means  an  acquisition  of  at  least  SO  percent 
of— 

"(I)  tbe  total  combined  vottng  power  of  all 
classes  of  stock  of  such  corporation  whkh 
are  entitled  to  vote. 

"(II)  the  total  value  of  shares  of  all  rlaimrt 
of  stock  of  such  corporation,  or 

"(in)  the  fair  market  value  (determined 
at  the  time  of  such  acquisition)  of  all  assets 
of  such  corporation  used  in  carrying  on  the 
trade  or  business  of  such  corporation. 

"(vi)  Readily  tradable  stock.— Stock  is 
readily  tradable  if,  at  the  time  of  a  qualified 
acquisition,  there  is  a  market  for  such  stock 
on  any  stock  exchange  or  in  any  over-the- 
counter  market. 

"(H)  Involuntary  conversions.- 

"(I)  Conversion  into  similar  property.— 
Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to  any  in- 
voluntary conversion  of  a  portion  of  an  in- 
terest in  a  closely  held  business  which  is  de- 
scribed in  section  1033(aKl).  For  purposes 
of  Implying  subparagraph  (A)  to  subsequent 
dispositions  or  withdrawals,  any  interest  in 
the  property  into  which  an  interest  in  a 
closely  held  business  was  so  converted  shall 
be  treated  as  an  interest  qualifying  under 
subsection  (aXl). 

"(11)  Conversion  into  other  property.— 
In  the  case  of  an  involuntary  conversion  of 
any  portion  of  an  interest  in  a  closely  held 
business  which  is  described  in  section 
1033(aK2),  only  the  excess,  if  any.  of— 

"(I)  the  amoont  realized  on  the  conversion 
of  such  interest,  over 

"(II)  the  cost  of  qualified  replacement 
property, 

shall  be  treated,  for  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  as  disposed  of,  withdrawn,  or  ex- 
changed. For  purposes  of  subsequent  appli- 
cation of  subparagraph  (A),  any  interest  in 
qualified  replacement  property  shall  be 
treated  as  an  interest  qualifying  under  sub- 
section (aXl). 

"(ill)  Qualified  replacement  property.— 
For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph,  the  term 
'qualified  replacement  property'  means  any 
property  similar  or  related  in  service  or  use 
to  the  property  converted  which  Is  acquired 
for  the  purpose  of  replacing  the  converted 
property  by  the  executor  of  the  estate  of 
the  decedent  during  the  period  which  begins 
on  the  earliest  date  of  the  threat  or  immi- 
nence of  requisition  or  condemnation  and 
ends  on  the  date  which  is  1  year  after  the 
date  on  which  any  part  of  the  gain  upon  the 
conversion  is  realized. 

"(I)  Like  kind  exchanges.— 

"(1)  Exchanges  solely  in^jke  kind.— Sub- 
paragraph (A)  shall  not  apply  to  any  ex- 
change dercribed  in  section  1031(a)  in  which 
an  interest  in  a  closely  held  business  is  ex- 
changed for  qualified  exchange  property. 

"(ii)  Exchanges  not  solely  in  like 
kind.— In  the  case  of  an  exchange  described 
in  section  1031(b)  in  which  an  interest  in  a 
closely  held  business  is  exchanged,  only 
that  portion  of  such  interest  which  is  equal 
to  the  excess,  if  any,  of— 

"(I)  the  fair  market  value  of  such  interest 
at  the  time  of  such  exchange,  over 

"(II)  the  fair  market  value  of  qualified  ex- 
change property  received  in  such  exchange 
at  the  time  of  such  exchange, 
shall  be  treated  for  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A)  as  disposed  of.  withdrawn,  or  ex- 
changed. 

"(iii)  Subsequent  dispositions  and  with- 
drawals.—For  purposes  of  applying  sub- 
paragraph (A)  to  subsequent  disE>ositions  or 
withdrawals,  any  interest  in  qualified  ex- 
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change  pioperty  shall  be  treated  as  an  Inter- 
est qualifyins  under  subsecttoo  (aXl). 

"(tv)  QuALinsD  KZCHAKOS  FaomTT.— For 
purposes  of  this  subparasraph.  the  term 
•qualified  exchange  property'  means  proper- 
ty received  in  an  exchange  which  if  it  were 
the  only  property  received  in  such  exchange 
would  result  in  nonreoognititm  of  gain  or 
loss  under  section  1031(a).".       

(5)  FAiLuax  TO  MAKX  PAYiixifTS.— Para- 
graph (3)  of  secUon  616«A(h)  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  failure  to  pay  installments),  as 
in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  enactment  of 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981,  is 
mmoided  to  read  as  follows:    

"(3)  Pailuxx  to  makx  fathxht  of  frihci- 
PAL  oa  unsacsT. — 

"(A)  In  GBnBAi.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B),  if  any  payment  of  princi- 
pal or  interest  under  this  section  Is  not  paid 
on  <x  before  the  date  fixed  for  ite  payment 
by  this  section  (including  any  extension  of 
time),  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  tax  payable 
in  installments  shall  be  paid  upon  notice 
and  demand  frtm  the  Secretary. 

"(B)  Patmbtt  wtthui  s  mouths.— If  any 
payment  of  principal  or  interest  under  this 
section  is  not  paid  on  or  before  the  date  de- 
termined imder  subparagraph  (A)  but  is 
paid  within  6  months  of  such  date— 

"(i)  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  such  pay- 
ment. 

"(ii)  the  provisions  of  section  6601(J)  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  the  determination 
of  interest  on  such  payment,  and 

"(ill)  there  is  imposed  a  penalty  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  product  of— 

"(I)  5  percent  of  the  amoimt  of  such  pay- 
ment, multiplied  by 

"(II)  the  number  of  months  (or  fractions 
thereof)  after  such  date  and  before  pay- 
ment is  made. 

The  penalty  imposed  under  clause  (ill)  shall 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  a  penalty 
Imposed   under  subchapter  B  of  chapter 
68.". 
(g)  EmcnvK  Dates.- 

(1)  IH  oDfXHAL.— Except  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (2).  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  with  respect  to  dis- 
positions and  withdrawals  made  after  De- 
cember 31. 1981. 

(2)  Sbctioh  stssA.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (e)  shall  apply  to  estates 
of  decedents  dying  before  January  1.  1982. 
with  respect  to  dispositions  and  withdrawals 
made  after  December  31, 1981. 

SEC  4.  fNTKUBST  ON  B8TATE  TAX  FOR  WHICH  PAY- 
MENT IS  EXTENDED  UNDER  SECTION 
tlM. 

(a)  FixxD  Rats  op  IirrcRKST.- 

(1)  Iji  GERXBAi.— Paragraph  (1)  of  section 
6601(J)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  the  4-percent  rate  on  cer- 
tain portion  of  estate  tax)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  IH  GXiixRAL.— If  the  time  for  payment 
of  an  amount  of  tax  imposed  by  chapter  11 
is  extended  under  section  6166.  interest 
shall  be  paid  (in  lieu  of  the  annual  rate 
under  subsection  (a))— 

"(A)  at  a  rate  of  4  percent  on  the  4-per- 
cent portion  of  such  amount,  and 

"(B)  at  the  qualified  rate  on  the  portion 
of  such  amount  which  is  in  excess  of  the  4- 
percent  portion.". 

(2)  QuAunxD  RATK  DXPiRXD.— Subsection 
(J)  of  section  6601  of  such  Code  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "4-Pxrcxiit  Rati  oh 
CarTAni  Poanoii  of"  in  the  caption  thereof 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "IimaxsT  Rats 
oil",  and 
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(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  QUALIFIXD  RATK.— 

"(A)  In  GKHRRAL.- For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'qualified  rate'  means 
the  rate  which  is  equal  to  the  average  yield 
to  maturity  (as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary) during  the  month  of  December  in  the 
calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  decedent  died  on  all  outstand- 
ing obligations  of  the  United  States  that 
mature  during  the  month  of  December  in 
the  calendar  year  which  is  13  years  after 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  decedent 
died,  rounded  to  the  nearest  full  percentage 
point.  

"(B)  Dbtermihatioii  of  avkragx  tikld.— 
The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  average 
yield  to  maturity  on  obligations  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  for  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber 1971.  and  for  each  month  of  December 
thereafter.  Such  average  yield  to  maturity 
for  each  month  of  December  in  the  years 
1971  through  1981  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  no  later  than  by  October  1. 
1982.  and  such  average  yield  to  maturity  for 
the  month  of  December  1982.  and  for  each 
month  of  December  thereafter,  shall  be  so 
published  no  later  than  by  March  1  of  the 
succeeding  calendar  year. 

"(5)  Dkficikwcibs.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  amount  of  any  deficiency 
which  Is  prorated  to  Installments  payable 
under  section  6168  shaU  be  treated  as  an 
amount  of  tax  payable  In  installmenU 
under  such  secticm.".  

(b)  Estate  Tax  Deductioh  for  Ihtxhest 
OK  Estatx  Taxrs.— 

(1)  IH  GKifXRAL.— Section  2053  of  such  Code 
(relating  to  expenses.  Indebtedness,  and 
taxes)  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (e)  as  subsection  (f )  and  inserting  after 
subsection  (d)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  IMTKRRST  OW  C^RTAIH  TAXES.— In  the 

case  of  an  estate  which  elects  to  pay  any 
portion  of  the  tax  Imposed  by  section  2001 
in  installments  imder  section  6166— 

"(1)  Ik  oxkerau— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, there  shall  be  treated  as  an  administra- 
tion expense  an  amount  of  Interest  which 
the  executor  of  such  estate  estimates  (at 
such  time  as  the  Secretary  shall  by  regula- 
tions prescribe)  will  be  paid  or  will  accrue 
on— 

"(A)  any  portion  of  the  tax  imposed  by 
section  2001  on  such  estate  for  which  the 
time  of  payment  is  extended  under  section 
6166.  or 

"(B)  any  estate,  succession,  legacy,  or  in- 
heritance tax  imposed  by  a  State  on  such 
estate. 

during  the  period  of  the  extension  of  time 
for  payment  provided  under  section  6166. 

"(2)     AdJTJSTMEKT     TO     TAXABLE     ESTATE.- 

Proper  adjustments  In  the  taxable  estate 
shall  be  made,  under  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary,  to  talie  Into  account  any 
difference  between  the  estimate  made  under 
paragraph  (1)  and  the  actual  amount  of  In- 
terest paid  or  accrued  on  the  taxes  de- 
scribed In  paragraph  (1)  during  the  period 
of  the  extension  of  time  for  payment  pro- 
vided under  section  6166.". 

(2)  SUSPKKSIOK  OP  PERIOD  OF  UMriATIOKS 

OK  ASSKSSMXHT.— Subsection  (d)  of  section 
6503  of  such  Code  (relating  to  extensions  of 
time  for  payment  of  estate  tax)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  EXTKKSIOKS  OF  TIME  FOR  PAYMEKT  OF 

Estate  Tax.— 

"(1)  AssEssMKKTS.- The  running  of  the 
period  of  limitations  under  section  6501  on 
the  maUng  of  assessments  with  respect  to 
any  tax  imposed  by  chapter  11  which  are 


due  to  adjustments  in  the  taxable  estate 
made  under  section  2053(eK2)  shall  be  sus- 
pended for  the  period  of  any  extension  of 
time  for  payment  granted  tmder  section 
6166. 

"(2)  CoLLRcnoHS.- The  running  of  the 
period  of  limitations  under  sections  6501 
and  6503  for  collection  of  any  tax  Imposed 
by  chapter  11  shall  be  suspended  for  the 
period  of  any  extension  of  time  for  pajrment 
granted  under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(aK2)  or  (b)(2)  of  section  6161  or  under  the 
provisions  of  section  6163  or  6166.". 

(c)  Effective  Dates  akd  Special  Rules.- 

(1)  IM  GKKERAL.— Except  Rs  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  amendments  made  by 
this  section  shall  apply  to  the  esUtes  of  de- 
cedents dying  after  December  31. 1981. 

(2)  CXRTAIK  estates.— 

(A)  IKTEREST  RATE.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  es- 
tates described  in  subparagraph  (D)  with  re- 
spect to  amounts  outstanding  on  January  1. 
1982.  or  arising  after  such  date. 

(B)  Dkdoctioh  FOR  IKTEREST.— The  amend- 
ment made  by  subsection  (b)(1)  shall  apply 
to  estates  described  in  subparagraph  (D) 
with  respect  to  estimates  of  Interest  which 
will  accrue  or  be  paid  after  December  31, 
1981. 

(C)  ASSESSMKKTS.— The  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (bX2)  shall  apply  to  esUtes 
described  in  subparagraph  (D). 

(D)  Reqoiremkkts.- The  estate  of  a  dece- 
dent is  described  in  this  subparagraph  if — 

(I)  the  decedent  died  before  January  1. 
1982. 

(II)  the  time  for  payment  of  any  portion  of 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  2001  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  on  such  estate 
is  extended,  or  may  be  extended,  under  sec- 
tion 6166  of  such  Code  or  section  6166A  of 
such  Code  (as  in  effect  with  respect  to  es- 
tates of  decedents  dying  before  January  1, 
1982).  and 

(ill)  the  executor  of  such  estate  elects  to 
have  this  paragraph  apply  to  such  estate  (at 
such  time  and  In  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lations). 

The  executor  of  an  estate  otherwise  eligible 
under  this  subparagraph  to  elect  the  appli- 
cation of  this  paragraph  may  elect  the  ap- 
plication of  this  paragraph  regardless  of 
whether  such  estate  was  allowed  a  deduc- 
tion under  subtitle  A  of  such  Code  for  ad- 
ministration expenses  paid  or  accrued  prior 
to  January  1.  1982. 

(3)  EXTEKSIONS  UKDER  SXCnOR  SISSA.— 

(A)  IH  GKKERAL.— Except  Rs  Otherwise  pro- 
vided in  subparagraph  (B).  for  purposes  of 
applying  sections  2053(e).  6601(J).  and 
6503(d)  of  such  Code  with  respect  to  an 
estate  described  in  paragraph  (2KD)— 

(I)  any  extension  of  the  time  for  payment 
of  the  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  11  of  such 
Code  under  section  6166A  of  such  Code  (as 
in  effect  with  respect  to  estates  of  decedents 
dying  before  January  1.  1982)  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  an  extension  of  the  time  for  payment 
of  such  tax  under  section  6166  of  such  Code, 
and 

(II)  any  election  under  section  6166A  of 
such  Code  shall  be  treated  as  an  election 
under  section  6166  of  such  C(xle. 

(B)  Special  rule  for  ikterest  rate.— For 
purposes  of  applying  subsection  (J)  of  sec- 
tion 6601  of  such  Code  with  respect  to  an 
esUte  described  in  paragraph  (2KD)  whose 
executor  elected  the  application  of  section 
6166A  of  such  Code,  the  4-percent  portion 
shall  be  zero. 


SBC.  5.  DBCLARATORT  JUDOICENTS  RELAT- 
INO  TO  8BCTION  SIM. 
(a)  iM  Oekeral.- Part  IV  of  subchapter  C 
of  chapter  76  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  declaratory  Judgmento) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

-SBC  747*.  DECLARATOBY  JUDGMENTS  RELATING 
TDSBCnONMW. 

"(a)  IM  Oerrau— In  the  case  of  an  actual 
controversy  involving— 

"(1)  the  extent,  if  any.  to  which  an  estate 
is  eligible  for  the  extension  of  time  for  pay- 
ment of  the  estate  tax  provided  by  section 
6166,  or 

"(2)  whether  there  is  an  acceleration  of 
the  time  for  payment  under  section  6166(g). 
upon  the  filing  of  an  appropriate  pleading, 
the  Tax  Court  may  malie  a  declaration  with 
respect  to  such  Issue.  Any  such  declaration 
shall  have  the  force  and  effect  of  a  decision 
of  the  Tax  Court  and  shall  be  reviewable  as 
such. 

"(b)  LnOTATIOHS.— 

"(1)  PErrnoKKH.— A  pleading  may  be  fUed 
under  this  section  only  by  the  executor  of 
the  decedent's  estate. 

"(2)  EXHAUSTIOK  OF  ADMHIISTRATIVX  RKME- 

DiES.— The  court  shaU  not  Issue  a  declarato- 
ry Judgment  under  this  section  unless  it  de- 
termines that  the  petitioner  has  exhausted 
all  available  administrative  remedies  within 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

"(3)  Time  for  brikgikg  aciiok.— If  the 
Secretary  sends  by  certified  or  registered 
mail  notice  of  his  determination  of  an  issue 
described  in  subsection  (a),  no  proceeding 
may  be  Initiated  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  such  Issue  unless  the  pleading  Is 
filed  before  the  91st  day  after  the  date  of 
such  mailing. 

"(c)  Restrictioh  ok  Collectioh  akd  Levy 
OF  Estate  Tax.— 

"(1)  Ik  gkkkral.— Except  as  provided  in 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  70.  if  the  executor 
of  an  estate  files  a  petition  with  the  Tax 
Court  under  subsection  (a),  no  levy  or  pro- 
ceeding in  court  for  the  collection  of  the  tax 
imposed  by  chapter  11  on  such  estate  shall 
be  made.  Iiegun.  or  prosecuted  until  the  de- 
cision of  the  Tax  Court  has  become  final 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  7481). 

"(2)  PAYMEKTS  UKDER  SECTIOK  S1S6.— ThlS 

subsection  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
an  estate  if  the  executor  of  such  estate  fails 
to  make  any  payment  of  principal  or  Inter- 
est under  section  6166  on  or  before  the  date 
which  Is  six  months  after  the  date  on  which 
such  payment  would  be  required  imder  sec- 
tion 6166  (as  determined  under  section 
6166(gK3KA))  if— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  controversy  Involving 
eligibility  under  section  6166,  such  estate 
were  eligible  for  the  extension  of  time  for 
payment  under  section  6166,  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  controversy  involving 
acceleration,  such  acceleration  did  not  apply 
to  such  estate.". 

(b)  Pkkalty  for  Frivolous  or  Oroukd- 
less  Proceedihgs  or  Proceedikgs  for 
Delay.— 

(1)  Tax  court.— The  first  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 6673  of  such  Code  (relating  to  damages 
assessable  by  Instituting  proceedings  before 
the  Tax  Court  merely  lor  delay)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Whenever  it  appears  to 
the  Tax  Court  that  proceedings  before  It 
have  been  Instituted  or  maintained  by  the 
taxpayer  primarily  for  delay  or  that  the 
taxpayer's  position  in  such  proceedings  is 
frivolous  or  groundless,  damages  in  an 
amount  not  In  excess  of  $2,500  shall  be 
awarded  to  the  United  States  by  the  Tax 
Court  in  its  decision.". 


(3)  Appeals.— Paragraph  (4)  of  section 
7482  (c)  of  such  Code  (relating  to  imposition 
of  damages)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  To  IMPOSE  DAMAGES.— The  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  and  the  Supreme 
Court  shall  have  the  power  to  impose  dam- 
ages in  any  case  in  which  the  decision  of  the 
Tax  Court  is  affirmed  and  it  appears  that 
the  notice  of  appeal  was  filed  primarily  for 
delay  or  that  the  taxpayer's  position  in  such 
appeal  was  frivolous  or  groundless.". 

(c)  AsDiTiOK  TO  Estate  Tax  for  Amount 
OF  Patmxht  WmcH  Tax  Court  Dktbrmiiies 
Is  Not  EIxtkkued  or  Is  Accelerated  Ukiucr 
Sbctiok  6166.— 

(1)  Nboligbhce  or  iktehtiokal  disregard 
OF  RULES  AKD  RBGULATioKs.— Paragraph  (1) 
of  section  6653(a)  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
negligence  or  intentional  disregard  of  rules 
and  regulations)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"( 1)  Ik  GKKERAL.- If  any  part  of— 
"(A)  any  underpayment  (as  defined  In  sub- 
section (cKlKA))  of  any  tax  imposed  by  sub- 
title A,  by  chapter  12,  or  by  chapter  45,  or 
"(B)  any  underpayment  (as  defined  In  sub- 
section (cXlKB))  of  any  tax  imposed  under 
chapter  11, 

is  due  to  negligence  or  Intentional  disregard 
of  rules  or  regulations  (but  without  Intent 
to  defraud),  there  shall  be  added  to  the  tax 
an  amount  equal  to  5  percent  of  the  under- 
payment.". 

(2)  Underfatmkkt  dkfikkd.— Paragraph 
(1)  of  section  6653(c)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  underpayment)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(1)  INCOMK,  ESTATE,  GIFT,  AKD  CKRTAIH 
EXCISE  TAXES.— 

"(A)  Deficikkct.— In  the  case  of  a  tax  to 
which  section  6211  (relating  to  income, 
estate,  gift,  and  certain  excise  taxes)  Is  ap- 
plicable, a  deficiency  as  defined  In  that  sec- 
tion (except  that,  for  this  purpose,  the  tax 
shown  on  a  return  referred  to  in  section 
6211(aKlKA)  shall  be  taken  into  account 
only  if  such  return  was  filed  on  or  before 
the  last  day  prescribed  for  the  filing  of  such 
return,  determined  with  regard  to  any  ex- 
tension of  time  for  such  filing),  and 

"(B)  Patmkkt  of  estate  tax.— That  por- 
tion of  the  tax  Imposed  under  chapter  11— 

"(I)  which  is  not  paid  on  the  date  pre- 
scribed by  section  6151(a)  for  the  payment 
of  such  tax  (Including  any  extensions  of 
time  granted  by  the  Secretary),  and 

"(11)  with  respect  to  which  there  Is  a  deter- 
mination in  a  decision  of  the  Tax  Court 
under  section  7479  which  has  become  final 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  7481)  that 
the  time  for  pajrment  of  such  portion— 

"(I)  is  not  extended  under  section  6166(a), 
or 

"(ID  is  accelerated  under  section  6166(g), 
and". 

(d)  COKFORMIKG  AMXKDMKKTS.— 

(1)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  7456  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  Tax  Court  commissioners) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  7478"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "7478,  and  7479". 

(2)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  7482(b)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  venue)  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D), 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (E)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  or", 

(C)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (E) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(F)  in  the  case  of  an  executor  of  the 
estate  of  a  decedent  seeking  a  declaratory 
decision  under  section  7479,  the  legal  resi- 
dence of  the  decedent.",  and 


(D)  by  striking  out  "or  7477"  in  the  last 
sentence  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "7477,  or  7479". 

(3)  Subsection  (a)  of  aecUon  7485  (relating 
to  bond  to  stay  asseasmait  and  collection)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Upok  Notice  of  Appeal.- Notwith- 
standing any  provision  of  law  imposing  re- 
strictions on  the  assessment  and  collection 
of  taxes,  the  review  under  section  7483  shall 
not  operate  as  a  stay  of  assessment  or  col- 
lection of  any  portion  of  the  amount  of  the 
deficiency  determined  by  the  Tax  Court  (or 
of  any  portion  of  estate  tax  for  which  the 
Tax  C^urt  determines  the  time  for  payment 
is  not  extended  under  section  6166  or  is  ac- 
celerated under  section  6166(g))  unless  a 
notice  of  appeal  in  respect  of  such  portion  Is 
duly  filed  by  the  taxpayer,  and  then  only  if 
the  taxpayer— 

"(1)  on  or  before  the  time  his  notice  of 
appeal  is  filed,  has  filed  with  the  Tax  C^urt 
a  bond  in  a  sum  fixed  by  the  Tax  Court  not 
exceeding  double  the  amount  of  such  por- 
tion in  resi>ect  of  which  the  notice  of  appeal 
is  filed,  and  with  surety  approved  by  the 
Tax  Court,  conditioned  upon  the  payment 
of  the  deficiency  (or  of  such  portion  of 
estate  tax)  as  finally  determined,  together 
with  any  Interest,  additional  amounts,  or  ad- 
ditions to  the  tax  provided  for  by  law,  or 

"(2)  has  filed  a  Jeopardy  bond  under  the 
income  or  estate  tax  laws. 
If  as  a  result  of  a  waiver  of  the  restrictions 
on  the  assessment  and  collection  of  a  defi- 
ciency (or  of  such  portion  of  estate  tax)  any 
part  of  the  amount  determined  by  the  Tax 
Court  Is  paid  after  the  filing  of  the  appeal 
bond,  such  bond  shall,  at  the  request  of  the 
taxpayer,  be  proportionately  reduced.". 

(4)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6503(d)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  extensions  of  time' 
for  payment  of  estate  tax),  as  amended  by 
section  4(bX2)  of  this  Act.  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  AssKSSMKKTS.— The  running  of  the 
period  of  limitations  under  section  6501  on 
the  maldng  of  assessments  with  respect  to 
any  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  11  which  are 
due  to— 

"(A)  adjustments  In  the  taxable  estate 
made  under  section  2053(eK2).  or 

"(B)  additions  to  tax  made  under  section 
6653  with  respect  to  an  underpayment 
(within  the  meaning  of  section 
6653(cKlXBKiiKn)). 

shall  be  suspended  for  the  period  of  any  ex- 
tension of  time  for  pajrment  granted  under 
section  6166.". 

(5)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  6653  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  failure  to  pay  tax)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Income,  Gift,  or 
Windfall  Profit"  In  the  caption  thereof  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Certain". 

(6)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IV  of 
subchapter  C  of  chapter  76  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  item: 

"Sec  7479.  Declaratory  Judgments  relating 
to  section  6166.". 
(e)  Effective  Dates  akd  Special  Ruls. — 
(1)  Declaratory  judgment.- 

(A)  IH  geheral.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B).  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  shaU  apply  with  respect  to 
the  estates  of  decedents  dying  after  Decem- 
ber 31. 1982. 

(B)  AccELERATioK.— In  the  case  of  an 
actual  controversy  with  respect  to  whether 
there  is  acceleration  under  section  6166(g) 
or  6166A(h)  of  such  Code,  the  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  re- 
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apect  to  dispoBltions  and  withdrawals  made 
after  December  31.  IMX 

(2)  Tax  coukt  pmALTT.— The  amendment 
made  by  Bubaectkm  (bKl)  shaU  apply  to 
pleadtnts  fDed  with  the  Tax  Court  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(3)  Aprsftu  raoM  tax  ooxtst.— The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsection  (bX2)  and  para- 
graphs (S)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (d)  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  notices  of  appeal  filed 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 

(4)  Aiornoii  to  istatx  tax;  csktadi  com- 
voutnK  AMKRUiBrrB.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (c)  and  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (4)  of  subsection  <d)  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(5)  Exraraiom  umoib  sbctiom  siseA.— For 
purposes  of  applying  sections  6653.  7479, 
and  7485  of  such  Code,  an  acttial  controver- 
sy involvinc  acceler^on  of  the  time  for 
payment  imder  section  6166A(h)  of  such 
Code  (as  in  effect  with  respect  to  esUtes  of 
decedents  dying  before  January  1,  1983) 
shall  be  treated  as  an  actual  controversy  in- 
volving acceleration  of  the  time  for  pay- 
ment under  section  61S6(g)  of  such  Code. 


By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself.  Bfr. 

McCLxres.  Mr.  AmcsTROifQ.  Mr. 

Jkpsbn,  Mr.  BoREH.  Mr.  Hbjcs. 

Mr.    Grasslst,    Mr.    Waixop. 

Mr.    Tow«R,    Mr.    Garh.    Mr. 

Thusmohd.    Mr.    HxniM.    Mr. 

Prtor,  and  BCr.  Murkowski): 
S.  1252.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the 
tax  on  generation-skipping  transfers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

RXTKAL  or  TAX  ON  GDIBUTIOII-SKIFnifG 


Mr.  STMMS.  Mr.  President,  could 
you  imagine  a  tax  being  imposed  that 
nobody  could  understand;  that  costs 
the  private  sector  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  try  to  understand 
and  implement;  for  which  the  IRS  has 
not  yet  published  key  regulations 
which  are  essential  to  understanding 
and  implementing  the  law;  which  costs 
the  Government  more  to  administer 
than  it  is  supposed  to  collect;  which 
has  not  yet  coUected  one  red  cent;  and 
which  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury now  admits  is  totally  unworkable? 
Does  this  sound  like  a  tax  that  would 
be  imposed  by  the  Duchy  of  Fenwick? 
No.  it  is  a  tax  that  is  supposed  to  be 
imposed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Treasury  and  which  has  been  on 
the  books  since  it  was  thrown  into  the 
1976  Tax  Reform  Act  during  a  2  a.m. 
conference  session. 

What  is  this  tax?  It  is  the  genera- 
tion-skipping transfer  tax.  and  it  is 
time  for  it  to  be  repealed. 

The  generation-skipping  transfer  tax 
is  extremely  complex  and  costly  to  ad- 
minister. It  is,  in  fact,  so  complex  that 
even  the  most  knowledgeable  individ- 
ual or  corporate  fiduciaries,  insurance 
people,  accountants,  and  attorneys,  all 
of  whom  are  affected  by  this  tax,  are 
finding  it  extremely  difficult  to  inter- 
pret or  apply. 

The  generation-sltlpping  transfer  tax 
can  never  be  defended  on  revenue 
grounds.  According  to  the  Joint  Tax 
Committee,  this  tax  is  projected  to 


have  no  revenue  effect  In  its  early 
years  and  they  hope  to  generate  $400 
million  of  revenue  to  the  Treasury  in 
its  20th  year.  However,  the  private 
sector  has  spent  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  attempting  to  un- 
derstand and  implement  the  law  and 
to  no  avail.  Two  volumes,  each  the  size 
of  the  yellow  pages,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  an  attempt  to  comprehend 
the  law.  Clearly,  the  tax  is  regressive 
since  it  does  not  collect  any  revenue 
but  is  costing  the  private  sector  signifi- 
cant sums  of  money  to  try  and  comply 
with  the  law. 

While  the  generation-skipping  trans- 
fer tax  cannot  be  defended  on  revenue 
grounds,  neither  can  it  be  defended  on 
the  ground  that  the  statute  can  be 
made  to  work.  There  are  numerous, 
complicated,  analytical  steps  that 
must  be  followed  in  order  to  determine 
whether  any  amounts  are  held  in  trust 
that  will  be  subject  to  the  generation- 
skipping  transfer  tax.  This  analytical 
process  often  results  In  an  unexpected 
and  inequitable  application  of  the  tax. 

There  are  at  least  14  key  defined 
terms  to  master  under  chapter  13.  as 
well  as  a  handful  of  other  terms  not 
actually  defined,  but  nevertheless,  es- 
sential to  the  operation  of  the  statute. 
As  If  this  were  not  enough  the  genera- 
tion-skipping transfer  tax  has  no  ante- 
cedent in  prior  law,  meaning  that  an 
estate  planner's  comprehension  of 
Federal  estate  and  gift  tax  concepts  is 
of  little  value  when  grappling  with 
chapter  13. 

Furthermore,  significant  portions  of 
the  tax  relating  to  generation-skipping 
transfer  taxation  are  not  in  the  stat- 
ute and  remain  to  Ise  written.  In  par- 
ticular, there  are  eight  places  on  the 
face  of  chapter  13  where  important 
rulemaking  authority  is  delegated  to 
the  Secretary  and.  for  good  measure, 
there  is  a  ninth  resort  to  the  Secre- 
tary, this  one  for  information  as  op- 
posed to  rulemaking.  None  of  these 
nine  delegations  has  been  discharged 
by  issuance  of  final  regulations,  even 
though  the  first  date  upon  which  a 
taxable  generation-skipping  transfer 
may  have  occurred  was  Jime  12.  1976. 

There  are  many  complex  provisions 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  but  per- 
haps none  of  such  wide-ranging  appli- 
cation as  those  relating  to  the  genera- 
tion-skipping transfer  tax.  Even  to  the 
few  attorneys  who  enjoy  the  status  of 
expert  in  estate  planning  affairs,  chap- 
ter 13  presents  difficulties  which  are 
insiu-mountable. 

As  an  example,  according  to  a  survey 
done  at  an  American  Bar  Association 
nationwide  meeting,  only  one  attorney 
thought  he  comprehended  most  of  the 
statute.  Furthermore,  the  American 
Bar  Association  recently  endorsed 
repeal  of  the  generation-skipping 
transfer  tax  at  their  1981  annual  meet- 
ing. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  ques- 
tion of  complexity  extends  far  beyond 


wills  and  trusts  and  those  who  prepare 
and  sign  them.  Chapter  13  applies  also 
to  a  broad  range  of  so-called  trust 
equivalents,  arrangements  which, 
while  not  generation-skipping  trusts, 
are  deemed  to  have  substantially  the 
same  effect  as  a  generation-skipping 
trust.  (IRCS2611(d)(l).) 

Practitioners  were  siirprised  to  learn 
that  in  recently  issued  proposed  regu- 
lations both  estates  and  custodian- 
ships under  Uniform  Gifts  to  BUnors 
Acts  are  considered  by  the  Treasury 
Department  to  be  among  the  trust 
equivalent  arrangements  to  which 
chapter  13  applies.  These  arrange- 
ments are  so  commonplace,  so  fixed  in 
character,  so  finite  in  duration,  and  so 
far  removed  from  the  sort  of  conduct 
to  which  chapter  13  is  directed  that 
extension  of  the  generation-skipping 
transfer  tax  rules  to  these  devices  is 
sure  to  result  in  the  uninformed  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  chapter  13  on  a 
grand  scale. 

The  foregoing  indicates  to  many  a 
clear  and  present  danger  to  this  coun- 
try's voluntary  compliance  tax  system. 
On  the  one  hand,  many  will  fail  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  chap- 
ter 13  simply  out  of  ignorance.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  will  be  encouraged 
to  ignore  chapter  13  in  the  belief  that 
it  is  impossible  for  the  Government  to 
effectively  enforce  the  tax  and  that, 
even  in  the  event  that  a  failure  to 
comply  is  discovered,  a  plea  of  igno- 
rance may  appear  to  have  sufficient 
validity  to  forestall  the  application  of 
the  penalty  provisions. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  to 
police  the  tax  effectively,  it  must 
devise  a  system  to  keep  track  of  all 
trust  beneficiaries  and  aU  trustees 
imder  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
generation-skipping  trusts  in  exist- 
ence. It  must  know  when  and  how 
much  property  is  added  to  all  preexist- 
ing trusts  in  order  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  existing  trusts  have 
become  subject  under  chapter  13.  It 
must  know  when  and  in  what  fashion 
powers  of  appointment  are  exercised 
under  generation-skipping  trusts,  and 
when  interests  or  powers  under  such 
trusts  are  disclaimed  or  assigned. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Government 
must  stockpile  similar  information  as 
to  the  multiple  of  trust  equivalent  ar- 
rangements subject  to  the  tax.  More- 
over, the  Federal  Government  must 
acquire  and  store  gift  and  estate  tax 
information  as  to  every  person  classi- 
fied as  a  deemed  transfer  with  respect 
to  any  generation-skipping  transfer 
and  must  be  prepared  to  supply  that 
information  to  each  form  706-B  tax 
return  preparer  upon  request.    . 

The  incredible  amount  of  informa- 
tion that  is  required  would  seem  to  be 
beyond  the  storage  capacity  of  any 
known  computer.  Even  with  active 
help  from  the  taxpaying  community, 
the  collection  and  constant  updating 
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of  the  required  data  is  an  exercise  the  (c)  AsDrnoiiAL  TicHmcAi.  ahd  CoitroRif-  which  exacerbate  them.  And  it  is  far- 

masnitude  of  which  boggles  the  mind.  »«  CHAi»oB.-The  Secretanr  of  the  Treas-  sighted;  negotiating  from  todays  lead- 

P^r  rtafftaJ  toaitoiS^r  Mid  col-  "^  »»**"•  "^"^  *"  ^^  *^^^  the  date  of  grshlp  position  will  be  much  less  cosUy 

Proper  stalling  to  an^nisier  ana  coi  enactment  of  this  Act.  submit  to  the  Com-  *h-„*^  \^Te     intrusive     Government 

lect  the  generation-skipping  transfer  ^^^^       ^^y,  ^^  ^eans  of  the  House  of  r"f°     "?"  w    tIt     ,  rT^CTr 

tax  would  have  to  be  immense.  Given  Sep7L^tativ«.^d  to  the  Committee  on  Intervention  should  we  faU  behtad. 

the   complexity   of   chapter    13.    the  Finance  of  the  Senate,  a  draft  of  any  tech-  Second,  the  bill,  by  itself,  will  not 

training    process    alone    seems    over-  nlcal  and  conforming  changes  In  the  Inter-  insiu*  the  future  health  and  growth 

whelming    and  the  number  of  civil  nal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  are  neces-  of  our  high-technology  industries.  Im- 

B»rvantA   nt^^t^   to   rf>e«>ive    analvze  s*ry  to  reflect  throughout  such  Code  the  portant  as  international  issues  are.  our 

SJJr«)rt,^  res^   to   the   re:  changes  in  the  substanUve  provisions  of  Uw  responses  to  these  industries' domestic 

quired  Chapter  13  informaUon  would    ^^  ^nS?,? f da,.  S^S^'i'uato  S^ch^S  aSS^ 

^a^l?*  ^Generation-Skipping  J?Xtr^S,^%^|,|^?U^  TrS^''Si.^i^STTr.^T^ 

transfer  tax  reinforces  the  notion  that  any    generation-skipping   transfer   (within  drained  scientists  and  engineers-will 

the  Government  not  only  wants  to  col-  the  meaning  of  section  2611(a)  of  the  inter-  be  vltaUy  important  as  welL 

lect  revenue  but  that  the  Government  nal  Revenue  Code  of  1954)  made  after  June  heed  for  the  snx 

is  trying  to  punish  the  taxpayers  in  ".it"*  ««d  ^^^  clatais  with  respect  to  America  is  engaged  in  a  global  eco- 

the  process.  And^in  th^«^,  no  reve-  ^^^t^^^J^^^TtT^^^T^  nomic  contest  of  great  risk  but  high 

nues  have  yet  been  collected.  aUowed  with  interest.  promise.  The  arena  is  trade.  In  it.  our 

The  only  time  that  the  tax  might                                _! major  commercial  rivals  are  also  our 

work  is  if  every  individual  in  the  estate  By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself.  Mr.  most  important  political  allies.  From  it 
plan  dies  in  order.  If  an  individual  dies  Heihz,  and  Mr.  Cranston):  can  come  either  prosperity  for  all  par- 
out  of  order,  then  the  wrong  genera-  s.  1253.  A  bill  to  authorize  negotia-  ticipants  or  failure  and  global  depres- 
tion  might  be  taxed.  I  know  in  the  tions  directed  toward  opening  foreign  sion.  America's  choice  of  policies  will 
years  that  I  have  served  as  a  Member  markets  to  U.S.  exports  of  high-tech-  be  crucial  to  the  outcome. 
of  Congress,  that  the  Congress  has  nology  products  and  for  other  pur-  Over  two  centuries  ago.  Tom  Paine 
been  able  to  do  many  things  but  there  poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  could  exult  that  America  was  remote 
is  one  thing  I  am  sure  of  and  that  is  high  txchhology  trade  act  or  isss  "from  all  the  wrangling  world."  In 
that  Congress  will  never  be  able  to  ^  ^g^  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am  place  of  that  isolation,  we  are  now  in- 
make  individuals  understand  or  today  introducing  the  High  Technolo-  extricably  engaged  in  the  intemation- 
comply  with  this  law,  and  more  impor-  gy  xrade  Act  of  1983.  This  legislation  al  economy.  We  are  the  strongest  com- 
tant.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  will  ever  addresses  an  issue  of  paramount  im-  petitor,  but  that  position  is  being 
be  able  to  make  people  die  in  order.  portance      to      America's      economic  fiercely  challenged.  We  can  no  longer 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  ask  future— the  strength  and  international  produce  all  that  we  need  nor  absorb  at 

imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  re-  competitiveness  of  our  high  technolo-  home  all  that  we  produce.  We  must 

printed  in  the  Record.  gy  industries.  This  bill  focuses  on  high  have  other  markets  and  other  suppli- 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  technology  for  a  simple,  yet  profound,  ers,  and  we  must  have  a  strategy  to 

was   ordered    to   be   printed   in   the  reason:  High  technology  today,  like  insure  a  growing  global  mai^etplace 

Rbcord.  as  follows:  steel  before  it,  is  seminal— it  will  pro-  and  an  expanding  American  portion  of 

SECTION  1.  repeal  OF  CHAPfER  IS.  vide  the  key  technological  infrastruc-  the  commerce  in  it 

(a)  IH  GEKERAi^-Subtltle  B  of  the  Inter-  ture  on  which  our  future  economy  will  We  need  this  bUl  now  becauseJPlrst 
nal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  is  amended  by  be  built.  high-technology  industries  are  criUcal 
striking  out  chapter  13  (relating  to  tax  on  I  introduced  this  bill  1  year  ago,  in  to  oiu"  economy's  future;  second,  their 
certain  generaUon-sklpping  transfers).  April  1982,  and  was  gratified  to  see  growth  is  hindered  by  restrictive  trade 

(b)  CoHTORmiiG  Chahges.—  that  its  major  provisions  were  incorpo-    and  investment  barriers  abroad;  and 
(1)  Section  303  of  such  Code  (reUting  to    ^<^^  ^^  ^yie  Reciprocal  Trade  and    third,  the  Special  Trade  Representa- 

dlstribution  or  redemption  of  stc«^^^  Investment  Act  both  last  year  and  this  tive  must  have  negotiating  authority 

death  tM)  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub-  ^^  ^  ^  reintroducing  it  because  the  to  insure  that  GATT  provisions  keep 

^)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  691  of  such  need  to  deal  constructively  and  head-  pace  with  rapid  developments  in  this 

Code  (relating  to  deduction  for  estate  tax)  is  on  with  the  problems  and  challenges  area. 

amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  confronting   our   high-technology   in-  As   I   have   repeatedly   emphasized, 

by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  as  dustries  are.  if  anything,  greater  today  most  recently  in  my  book.  "A  New  De- 

(3)  and  (4),  respectively.  than  they  were  1  year  ago.  mocracy."   high  technology  is  trans- 

(3)  Section  2013  of  such  Code  (reUting  to  ^j^g  ^jjjj  j^j^  three  major  provisions,  forming     our     economy— bringing     a 

CTedlt  for  tax  on  p^or  transfers)  is  amended  ^,^.    .j_  authorizes  the  President  to  depth,  scope,  and  magnitude  of  struc- 

u')'iSon6l7Tsuch  cide  (relating  to  negotiate  bilaterally  or  multilateraUy.  tural     change     comparable     to     the 

tai  o^SZrtlon  XtiSon)  iS  Sn^  on  high-technology  trade  and  hivest-  change  brought  by  the  industrial  revo- 

ed  by  striking  out  paragraph  (6)  of  subsec-  ment   issues.   Second,   it   affurms  our  lution. 

Uon  (b).  commitment  to  national  treatment  in  The    high-technology    sector    itself 

(5)  The  analysis  chapters  for  subtlUe  B  of  trade  and  investment.  And  third,  it  es-  will  grow  tremendously  in  the  next 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  tablishes  a  system  to  monitor  and  decade.  Even  more  important,  howev- 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  report  on  practices  which  distort  trade  er,  is  the  role  high-technology  prod- 
*^^P^  H;  *  .  ,  K.-^«^„  /-.  r.f  and  investment  flows  and  to  offer  pro-  ucts— semiconductors,  robots,  micro- 
J5r^«(^S'*°^°^^''',"'fT.'°/  f  /  nosed  remedies  chips,  computer-aided  manufacturing 
?a;i'ci»"r^uLTof'iuLm"nt''Sfpl^  ^?ore"SSsing  the  specific  provi-  systems-will  play  in  revitali^g  our 
esUte  or  gift  tax  valuation)  is  amended  to  sions  of  the  bill  in  more  detaU.  I  would  traditional  manufactunng  mdustn^. 
read  as  foUows:  "If  the  Secretary  makes  a  like  to  make  two  general  points  about  By  greatly  boosting  productivity,  high- 
determination  or  a  proposed  determination  it:  technology  products  can  transform 
of  the  value  of  an  item  of  property  for  pur-  pirst.  this  bill  seeks  across-the-board  manufacturing  industries  into  modem, 
poses  of  the  tax  Imposed  under  chapter  11  elimination  of  barriers  for  a  broad  efficient,  international  competitors, 
or  12.  he  shaU  funUsh  the  written  request  j  high-technology  products.  It  But  our  high-technology  industries 
of  the  executor  or  donor  (as  the  case  may  ^''^^  President  to  use  the  trade  wiU  not  survive,  let  alone  thrive,  if 
be)  a  written  sUtement  containing  the  ma-  '^"f  i-ne  ^rc&iucui,  w  uoc  mc  "»"'=  *v.«„  «™  „««Ma  i« /.nmnat*  offprtlvolv 
terlal  required  by  subsection  (b)  to  such  ex-  tools  at  his  disposal  to  resolve  dls-  they  are  unable  ^f^f^^^Pf J«  "^^f^^ 
cutor ordonor.'.  putes,  rather  than  to  close  markets  m  a  free,  open,  international  trading 
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environment.  Today,  restrictions  on 
UJS.  access  to  foreign  markets  and 
other  forms  of  intervention  by  foreign 
governments  reduce  our  ability  to 
compete. 

The  bill's  focus  on  high  technology 
is  not  at  odds  with  the  OATT  frame- 
work. The  civil  aircraft  case  provides  a 
strong  precedent  of  multilateral  agree- 
ment on  a  sectoral  issue  achieved 
within  OATT.  That  agreement  was  di- 
rected at  eliminating  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  a  myriad  of  trade-distorting 
measures.  encouraging  continual 
worldwide  innovation,  and  Insuring 
that  producers  of  all  signatory  nations 
are  provided  fair  and  equal  competi- 
tive opportunities.  The  high-technolo- 
gy sector  is  an  even  stronger  candidate 
for  international  negotiation  and 
agreement. 

Thus,  although  I  believe  a  sectoral 
wproach  to  most  International  trade 
problems  is  neither  necessary  nor  ap- 
propriate, a  sectoral  focus  is  the  most 
effective  approach  to  current  high- 
technology  trade  Issues. 

FKOVISIOHS  OP  THK  BOX 

First,  the  bill  authorizes  a  mandate 
for  major  new  international  negotia- 
tions to  open  markets  for  n.S.  high- 
technology  trade  and  investment,  and 
provides  the  means  for  implementing 
any  agreement.  In  short,  new  tariff  ne- 
gotiating authority  Is  granted  with  re- 
spect to  high-technology  products.  Ex- 
isting trade  laws  provide  a  range  of 
remedies  to  deal  with  unreasonable  or 
unjustifiable  foreign  practices.  Howev- 
er, the  bill  adds  important  flexibility 
to  amicable  and  prompt  international 
settlement  of  trade  distortions  that 
result  from  foreign  governments'  in- 
dustrial policies.  The  bill  also  covers 
investment-related  issues  not  covered 
by  existing  law,  and  should  help  avoid 
the  need  to  take  ill-advised  trade  ac- 
tions in  response  to  Investment  restric- 
tions abroad. 

Specifically,  the  biU  authorizes  the 
President  to  enter  into  bilateral  or 
multilateral  agreements  to  address 
specific  problem  areas:  Discriminatory 
public  and  private  procurement;  reduc- 
tion and  elimination  of  tariffs;  nation- 
al treatment  of  Investment;  access  to 
Joint  research  opportimities  and  re- 
sults; the  free  flow  of  nonstrateglc 
technology;  and  the  monitoring  of 
trade  and  investment  activities.  To 
carry  out  these  agreements,  the  Presi- 
dent may  modify  tariff  treatment  or 
submit  proposed  changes  in  U.S.  laws 
to  Congress. 

By  expanding  the  scope  of  Presiden- 
tial response  and  allowing  the  Presi- 
dent to  address  a  wider  range  of  unfair 
market  barriers,  such  agreements 
should  help  insure  the  maintenance  of 
the  consensus  achieved  through 
mutual  concessions  which  forms  the 
foundation  of  GATT.  Such  bilateral 
agreements  should  be  the  stepping 
stone  to  establishment  of  a  compre- 


hensive   multilateral    framework    for 
dealing  with  high-technology  issues. 

The  second  major  provision— "na- 
tional treatment"— essentially  pro- 
vides for  U.S.  firms  operating  in  a  for- 
eign country  to  receive  treatment 
equivalent  to  domestic  firms.  This  is  a 
widely  advocated  objective.  The  report 
of  the  Japan-United  States  Economic 
Relations  Group  recommended  that 
n.S.  production  affiliates  in  Japan 
should  "•  •  •  be  allowed  by  the  respec- 
tive governments  to  participate  in  gov- 
ernment research  and  development 
and  procurements  on  the  basis  of 
equal  national  treatment."  National 
treatment  extends  to  aU  areas,  includ- 
ing access  to  capital  markets  and  abili- 
ty to  recruit  engineering  talent.  The 
joint  economic  semiconductor  study 
stated  forcefully:  "In  electronics,  open 
trade  will  require  open  borders  and  na- 
tional treatment  for  foreign  compa- 
nies. The  alternative  is,  simply,  a  fruit- 
less segmentation  of  world  markets 
and  endless  international  trade  con- 
flict." 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  a  ^umber 
of  monitoring  and  reporting  require- 
ments. The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is 
directed  to  report  annually  to  Con- 
gress, describing  any  policies  of  devel- 
oped or  advanced  developing  countries 
that  significantly  distort  trade  and  in- 
vestment flows  and  harm  U.S.  high- 
technology  industries.  It  would  also 
describe  steps  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  take  to  remedy  the  adverse  ef- 
fects of  those  measures  and  of  d\unp- 
ing  or  subsidization.  The  act's  imple- 
mentation wiU  be  monitored  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  who  will 
report  to  the  President  on  trade  and 
investment  levels  and  conditions  of 
competition  and  market  conditions. 
Such  monitoring  is  strongly  recom- 
mended in  the  1982  Annual  Report  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee:  "•  •  * 
it  is  vital  that  the  U.S.  Government 
•  •  •  become  fully  equipped  to  moni- 
tor developments  in  world  semiconduc- 
tor markets,  especially  Japan." 

The  bill  in  no  respect  requires  the 
U.S.  Government  to  depart  from  strict 
adherence  to  international  obligations 
of  the  United  States.  U.S.  trade  laws 
provide  the  domestic  means  for  the 
President  to  take  action  pursuant  to 
U.S.  rights  under  international  agree- 
ments. While  these  rights  do  not 
always  provide  the  means  to  solve 
international  disputes,  the  measures 
authorized  under  the  bill  are  discre- 
tionary and  can  be  used  solely  in  con- 
formity with  international  agree- 
ments. 

It  is  clear  that  the  strength  and  vi- 
tality of  the  U.S.  economy  will  depend 
significantly  on  the  health  of  our 
high-technology  industries.  We  must 
move  toward  an  international  trade 
and  investment  system  that  provides 
them  the  maximum  opportunity  for 
continued  innovation  and  growth. 
This   bill   will   help   provide   such   a 


system,  thereby  meeting  the  dual  ob- 
jectives of  helping  to  insure  the  con- 
tinued health  of  high-technology  in- 
dustries and  helping  to  strengthen  and 
protect  the  multilateral  OATT  trading 
system. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  RccoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  as  follows; 

8.  1253 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  SHORT  TrfLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  tlie  "High  Tech- 
nology Trade  Act  of  1982". 

SBC  t  nNDINGS  AND  PUBP08B. 

(a)  Pnronios.— The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  growth  and  maintenance  of  an 
open  world  economy  for  trade  and  invest- 
ment is  in  the  national  Interest  and  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States  high  technolo- 
gy industries: 

(2)  international  competition  in  high  tech- 
nology products  is  Increasingly  character- 
ized by  a  high  degree  of  government  Inter- 
vention through  central  planning  Joint  es- 
tablishment of  industrial  objectives,  subsidi- 
zation, anticompetitive  practices  tolerated 
or  fostered  by  government  policy,  denial  of 
national  treatment,  nontariff  and  tariff  bar- 
riers, investment  performance  requirements, 
access  to  preferential  financing,  and  spon- 
sorship of  limited-access  Joint  research 
projects; 

(3)  the  strength,  vitality,  and  innovatlve- 
ness  of  United  States  high  technology  in- 
dustries are  essential  to  the  national  securi- 
ty and  the  national  defense,  the  future  de- 
velopment of  the  United  States,  economy, 
and  the  competitiveness  of  United  States  in- 
dustry in  international  trade;  and 

(4)  domestic  policies  play  a  critical  role  in 
determining  the  international  competitive- 
ness of  United  States  high  technology  com- 
panies, and  therefore  the  United  States 
should  take  into  account  the  importance  of 
providing  a  favorable  domestic  economic  en- 
vironment for  United  States  high  technolo- 
gy industries  in  order  to  preserve  United 
States  international  competitiveness. 

<b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are— 

(1)  to  obtain  and  preserve  the  maximum 
openness  with  respect  to  international  trade 
and  investment  in  high  technology,  and 

(2)  to  strengthen  the  international  trading 
system  as  embodied  in  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  and  related 
agreements. 

SEC.  3.  NEGOTIATING  MANDATE. 

(a)  Presidential  Authority.— The  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  to  enter  into  such  bilater- 
al or  multilateral  agreements  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  achieve  the  pur- 
IK>ses  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Agreements.— Agreements  under  this 
Act  may  include,  but  need  not  be  limited 
to- 

(1)  a  commitment  that  official  policy  of 
signatory  countries  will  not  discourage  gov- 
ernment or  private  procurement  of  foreign 
high  technology  products  or  services; 

(2)  the  reduction  and  elimination  of  all 
tariffs  on,  and  other  barriers  to,  imports  of 
high  technology  products,  including,  but 
not  limited  to— 


(A)  the  acceleration  of  the  full  conceaslon 
tariff  rates  on  high  technology  products 
agreed  to  during  the  Tokyo  Round  of  trade 
negotiations;  and 

(B)  the  elimination  of  any  tariff  which  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  is  5  per- 
cent ad  valorem  (or  ad  valorem  equivalent) 
or  leas; 

(3)  a  commitment  to  provide  national 
treatment; 

(4)  a  ctHnmltment  to  foster  the  pursuit  of 
Joint  scelntlflc  cooperation  by  companies  of 
signatory  countries  through  such  measures 
as  financial  participation,  and  technical  and 
personnel  exchanges,  in  areas  of  mutual  In- 
terest; and 

(5)  a  commitment— 

(A)  to  guarantee  participation  by  business 
entitles  of  signatory  coimtrles  in  industry  or 
industry  and  govemment-«>onsored  cooper- 
ative research  and  development  projects 
and  access  to  the  results  of  such  projects, 
*nd  ^  „ 

(B)  not  to  Interfere  with  the  outward  flow 
of  nonstrateglc  technology. 

(c)  Actions  by  Phesidbnt  To  Carry  Oiit 
AGREnfKRTS.— In  order  to  carry  out  any 
agreement  concluded  under  this  Act,  the 
President  Is  authorized  with  respect  to  prod- 
ucts which  he  deems  to  be  high  technology 
products- 
CD  to  proclaim,  pursuant  to  the  proce- 
dures governing  tariff  agreements  in  title  I 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  such  modification 
of  continuance  of  any  existing  duty-free  or 
excise  treatment,  or  such  additional  duties. 
as  he  determines  to  be  required  or  appropri- 
ate; and 

(2)  to  utilize  the  procedures  contained  in 
sections  102  and  151  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  (and  corresponding  provisions  of  law) 
in  the  event  that  changes  in  United  States 
laws  are  required  or  appropriate. 

(d)  Changes  in  Law.— The  President  Is  au- 
thorized to  Include  in  any  agreement  con- 
cluded under  this  Act  commitments  to  make 
changes  in  United  States  laws,  regxilations. 
and  policies  that  are  considered  necessary 
and  appropriate  to  ensure  the  continued 
competitiveness  in  open  international  mar- 
kets of  the  United  States  high  technology 
industries.  Such  changes  shall  be  considered 
by  Congress  as  provided  in  subsection  (cK2) 
of  this  section. 

SEC  4.  ADOmONAL  ACTIONS  TO  OBTAIN  FOREIGN 
MARKBT  ACCESS, 
(a)  DETKRlflNATIONS  BY  PRESIDENT  REGARD- 
ING National  Treatment.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— In  order  to  ensure  that 
national  treatment  is  accorded  by  a  key 
country  to— 

(A)  United  SUtes  high  technology  compa- 
nies for  sales  in  such  country,  and 

(B)  United  States  persons  for  investments 
In  high  technology  industries  in  such  coun- 
try, 

the  President  shall,  on  a  continuing  basis, 
determine  whether  such  country  is  taking 
actions  sufficient  to  provide  national  treat- 
ment In  such  country  for  United  States  ex- 
ports of  high  technology  products  and 
United  SUtes  investments  In  high  technolo- 
gy industries. 

(2)  Basis  or  Determinations.— The  Presi- 
dent shall  base  the  determinations  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  such  product  categories  as 
are  deemed  appropriate  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  established  under  such  para- 
graph.   

(b)  Actions  Involving  Negative  Determi- 
NATioNS.- If  the  President  determines  under 
subsection  (a)  that  a  key  country  is  not  pro- 
viding national  treatment,  the  President 
shall  promptly  enter  Into  consultations  with 


such  country  with  a  view  to  establishing  na- 
tional treatment  in  such  country  and 
achieving  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  If  such 
consultations  do  not  provide  the  means  to 
obtain  this  objective,  the  President  shall 
promptly  consider  taking  such  actions 
within  his  power  as  he  deems  necessary  or 
Impropriate  under  trade  agreements  to 
which  the  United  SUtes  is  a  party  and 
under  provisions  of  United  States  law. 

SBC  S.  EFFECTS  OF  FOREIGN  INDUSTRIAL  POUCY. 

(a)  Report  by  Secretary  op  Commerce.— 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  In  consultation 
with  the  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive and  the  High  Technology  Industry  Ad- 
visory Committee  established  under  section 
6(c),  shall  analyze  and  report  annually  to 
the  Congress- 
CD  the  extent  to  which  any  key  country 

utilizes  industrial  policies  or  measures 
which  significantly  distort  international 
trade  or  Investment  flows  and  which  have  or 
may  have  substantial  adverse  effects  on  any 
United  SUtes  high  technology  industrr,  and 
(2)  the  steps  which  the  President  is  taking 
or  proposes  to  take  domestically  and  inter- 
nationally to  remedy  any  adverse  effects  de- 
termined under  paragraph  (1),  including 
any  adverse  effect  arising  out  of  any  action 
which  results  in  the  subsidization  of  articles 
imported  into  the  United  SUtes  or  the  sifte 
of  such  articles  at  less  than  fair  value  in  the 
United  SUtes  market. 

(b)  Scope  or  Analysis.- The  analysis 
under  subsection  (a)  shall  Include  an  analy- 
sis of— 

(1)  any  foreign  government  industrial 
policies  and  measures— 

(A)  which  are  designed  to  enhance,  or 
having  the  effect  of  enhancing,  the  interna- 
tional competitiveness  of  a  foreign  high 
technology  industry,  or 

(B)  which  increase  the  rate  of  savings  and 
investment,  decrease  consumption,  channel 
private  or  public  financial  or  other  re- 
sources to  favored  industries,  or  otherwise 
have  the  effect  of  Increasing  high  technolo- 
gy exports,  and 

(2)  specific  foreign  government  industrial 
policies  and  measures  such  as— 

(A)  subsidies, 

(B)  toleration  of  cooperation  among  firms, 
or 

(C)  other  anticompetitive  activities,  in- 
cluding allocation  of  product  or  geographic 
markets,  exclusive  of  nonstrateglc  Joint  re- 
seareh  and  development  activities,  and 
other  export-enhancing  or  import-inhibiting 
practices. 

(c)  Other  Presidential  Actions.— If  the 
President  determines  under  subsection  (a) 
that  a  foreign  country  has  foreign  industrial 
policies  on  measures  which— 

(1)  significantly  distort  international 
trade  or  investment  to  the  detriment  of  any 
United  SUtes  high  technology  industry;  or 

(2)  may  result  in  sales  of  articles  at  less 
than  fair  market  value  in  the  United  SUtes 
market  or  subsidization  of  articles  Imported 
into  the  United  SUtes  and  cause,  or  threat- 
en to  cause,  material  Injury  to  any  United 
SUtes  high  technology  industry, 

the  President  shall  take  whatever  steps 
within  his  power  that  he  deems  are  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  (including  entering  into 
agreements)  to  obUin  the  elimination  of 
such  practices  or  offset  their  adverse  ef- 
fecte. 

(d)  Definitions.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  terms  "less  than  fair  value"  and 
"material  injury"  have  the  same  meaning  as 
in  title  VII  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19 
UJ5.C.  1671et8eq.). 


SBC  (.  MONrrORING  OF  KEY  COCNTRIES:  REPORTS. 

(a)  Analysis  op  Competitive  Opportuni- 
TiES.— The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  es- 
tablish a  mechanism  to  analyze  high  tech- 
nology trade  and  investment  patterns  in  key 
countries  to  evaluate  competitive  opportuni- 
ties offered  in  foreign  markeU,  and  to 
futher  the  objectives  of  this  Act.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  prepare  and  publish 
annually  a  report  to  the  President  contain- 
ing the  resulU  of  his  analysis  which  shall 
include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  information 
with  respect  to— 

(1)  United  SUtes  exporte  and  imports  of 
high  technology  producU  to  and  from  such 
key  countries; 

(2)  direct  and  indirect  investment  flows; 

(3)  the  conditions  of  competition  in  such 
coimtries,  including  the  nature  and  extent 
of  intercompany  cooperation  and  coordlna-" 
tlon  in  joint  research  and  development, 
market  allocation,  and  the  development  and 
implemenUtion  of  industrial  objectives;  and 

(4)  the  nature  and  extent  of  government 
intervention,  bicluding  the  development  of 
industrial  objectives,  the  financing  of  re- 
search and  development,  the  providing  of  fi- 
nancial, tax,  and  other  incentives,  and  the 
directing  of  procurement. 

(b)  Report  to  the  President.— 
(D    Report.— The    United    SUtes    Trade 

RepresenUtive  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall,  after  consulUtlon  with  the  Ad- 
visory Committee  established  under  subsec- 
tion (c),  report  annually  to  the  President 
with  respect  to  measures  enumerated  in  the 
report  submitted  under  subsection  (a>— 

(A)  which  they  consider  to  be  a  violation 
of  United  SUtes  international  agreemenU. 
or 

(B)  which  are  unjustifiable,  unreasonable, 
or  discriminatory  and  a  burden  or  restric- 
tion on  United  SUtes  high  technology  prod- 
ucts, services,  or  investments. 

(2)  Action  by  president.— The  President 
shall  consider  what  action  may  be  taken 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
trade  agreements  to  obtain  the  reduction  os 
elimination  of  such  measures. 

(c)  Advisory  Committee.— The  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  the  United  SUtes  Trade 
RepresenUtive  shall— 

(1)  esUbUsh  a  High  Technology  Industry 
Advisory  Committee  comprised  of  repre- 
senUtives  of  interested  high  technology  in- 
dustries, and 

(2)  fully  consult  with  the  Committee  with 
respect  to  actions  under  this  Act  relating 
to- 

(A)  the  preparation  of  negotiating  posi- 
tions, 

(B)  the  conclusion  of  any  agreement. 

(C)  the  imposition  of  any  restriction,  and 

(D)  the  monitoring  of  the  results  of  any 
such  agreement  or  restriction. 
The  provisions  of  section  135  (f)  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  shaU  apply  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

SEC  7.  DEnNmONS. 

(a)  Openness  op  Foreign  Markets.— For 
the  purpose  of  this  Act,  openness  of  interna- 
tional trade  and  Investment  shall  be  meas- 
ured by  reference  to— 

(1)  the  existence  of  structural  barriers  to 
United  SUtes  trade  and  investment; 

(2)  structural  advantages  enjoyed  by  for- 
eign companies  by  virtue  of  an  absence  of 
fully  competitive  market  conditions  in  their 
home  markets; 

(3 J  the  extend  to  which  national  treat- 
ment is  afforded  United  SUtes  investmente 
to  produce  and  sell  high  technology  prod- 
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ucts  and  services  for  sale  in  the  local  market 
of  a  nuOor  developed  country; 

(4)  in  the  case  of  key  commodity  compo- 
nents (for  example,  random  stccess  memo- 
ries (RAMs)),  the  extent  to  which  sales  in  a 
major  developed  country  of  such  products 
manufactured  by  United  States  companies 
in  the  United  States  or  abroad,  taking  into 
account  the  relative  size  of  markets,  are  less 
than  sales  of  those  products  in  other  inter- 
national markets  where  more  open  condi- 
tions of  competition  prevail;  and 

(5)  such  other  factors  as  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  prescribe. 

(b)  National  Tmathkht.— The  term  "na- 
tional treatment"  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limited  to,  treatment  not  less  favorable  than 
that  accorded  to  any  national  with  respect 
to- 

(1)  the  freedom  of  establishment  of  a 
market, 

(2)  taxation  and  financial  incentives, 

(3)  nonstrategic  government  purchasing 
and  public  contracts, 

(4)  internal  regulations  and  practices,  and 

(5)  freedom  to  participate  in  joint  re- 
search and  development  activities  and  in 
other  national  programs  designed  to  foster 
the  growth  of  high  technology  industries. 

(c)  Kkt  CoDirrRT,  ktc.— For  the  pun>ose 
of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "key  country"  means  Japan, 
the  European  Economic  Community,  any  in- 
dividual member  country  of  the  European 
Economic  Community.  Canada,  and  any  for- 
eign country  (including  any  newly  industri- 
alized country)  designated  by  the  President 
as  a  key  country  for  any  purpose  of  this  Act. 
and 

(2)  the  term  "newly  industrialized  coun- 
try" means  Korea,  Taiwan.  Malaysia,  Brazil, 
Argentina.  Hong  Kong,  Singapore.  Spain, 
Mexico,  and  Israel.* 


By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Jacksoh): 
8.  1254.  A  bill  to  authorize,  within 
available  funds,  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  approach  at  Clarkston,  Wash.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

BRIOGX  APPROACH  AT  CLARKSTON,  WASH. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  introduce  with  Sena- 
tor Jackson  legislation  which  would 
authorize,  within  available  funds,  the 
construction  of  a  bridge  approach  at 
Clarkston,  Wash. 

Senator  Jackson  and  I  introduced 
similar  legislation  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  but,  unfortunately, 
the  bill  was  not  acted  upon  before  ad- 
journment. 

The  D.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  recently  constructed  a  bridge  over 
the  Snake  River  from  Clarkston, 
Wash.,  to  Lewiston,  Idaho.  The  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  construction  of 
this  bridge  did  not  include  an  authori- 
zation for  construction  of  this  neces- 
sary approach  ramp.  This  bridge  ap- 
proach connection  is  essential  to  the 
bridge  access  plan,  and  will  assure  a 
good  and  orderly  flow  of  traffic  in 
Clarkston. 

The  approach  can  be  built  within 
the  spending  limit  which  was  author- 
ized for  the  bridge  alone,  because  it 
was  not  necessary  to  obligate  the  total 


authorization  to  complete  the  bridge. 
The  le^Lslation  we  are  introducing 
today  will  not  result  in  an  outlay  in 
excess  of  that  already  contemplated. 
It  simply  redefines  the  bridge  project 
limits  to  include  the  approach  ramp, 
thereby  allowing  the  expenditure  of 
authorized  fimds  for  this  piupose. 

I  believe  this  legislation  will  accom- 
plish what  is  necessary  to  aid  in  the 
completion  of  the  bridge  access  plan 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
today  in  supporting  the  prompt  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  so  that  this 
project  can  be  brought  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Gorton  in  In- 
troducing legislation  which  would  re- 
define the  limits  of  the  original  Lewis- 
ton-Clarkston  Bridge  project. 

This  legislation  is  required  to  permit 
the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
construct  a  1.600-foot  segment  of  road 
to  connect  the  Lewiston-Clarkston 
Bridge  with  16th  Avenue  in  Clarkston. 
Wash. 

I  understand  that  this  legislation 
will  require  no  additional  appropria- 
tions and  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  will 
move  quickly  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  together 
with  letters  from  Charles  Collins,  an 
Asotin  County  conmiissioner,  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1254 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 164  of  Public  Law  94-587  (90  Stat.  2917 
et  seq.),  as  amended,  is  amended  further  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  "Within  sums  available  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
construct  an  approach  roadway  from  the 
end  of  the  Washington  State  Route  129 
overpass  of  the  bridge  authorized  by  this 
section  to  Sixteenth  Avenue  in  the  city  of 
Clarkston,  Washington." 

Asotin  County, 
Asotin,  Wash.  June  1.  1982. 
Re  Lewiston-Clarkston  Bridge. 
Hon.  Henry  Jackson, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson:  Again  we  find  we 
must  seek  your  help  in  obtaining  an  accept- 
able finished  bridge  project.  On  March  15. 
1982.  after  being  advised  that  at  least 
$750,000  of  the  $23.2  million  authorized  for 
the  design  and  construction  of  the  new 
Lewiston-Clarkston  Bridge  would  not  be 
spent,  Asotin  County  and  the  city  of  Clark- 
ston made  a  request  to  the  U.S.  Army. 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  utilize  the  excess 
funds  for  the  design  and  construction  of  an 
extension  of  the  bridge  centerllne.  The  ex- 
tension would  follow  the  bridge  centerline 
Westerly  approximately  1,600  feet  to  an 
intersection  with  16th  Avenue,  an  existing 
County  Road.  The  present  project  termi- 
nates at  SR  129,  a  State  Highway,  and  does 
not  accommodate   thru-traffic  movements 


nor  does  it  connect  directly  to  the  local 
street  system.  A  copy  of  the  Clarkston 
Urban  Area  map  which  shows  the  requested 
extension  In  red  is  attached  for  your  refer- 
ence. 

Our  request  was  flatly  denied  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  because  it  was  their 
opinion  that  the  extension  was  beyond  the 
legislative  intent.  After  meeting  with  the 
Corps  representatives  concerning  their  opin- 
ion, we  were  advsied  that  the  legislative 
intent  was  defined  by  Design  Memorandum 
No.  41  dated  October,  1978  and  said  docu- 
ment was  approved  by  all  local  agencies.  Al- 
though we  did  approve  the  Design  Memo- 
randum, we  were  iflot  aware  that  such  ap- 
proval would  prevent  the  construction  of 
this  approach  extension  if  funds  were  avail- 
able. Prior  to  our  approval  we  objected 
strenuously  to  the  omission  of  tis  approach 
and  approved  of  the  document  only  after 
cost  estimates  were  presented  which  indicat- 
ed the  basic  project  cost  would  exceed  the 
authorized  spending  limit.  The  approach  ex- 
tension was  and  still  is  a  vital  link  in  the 
bridge  access  scheme. 

Now  we  seem  to  be  in  a  Catch- 22  situation 
i.e.,  we  need  the  approach  connection  but 
have  no  local  funds  for  construction,  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  spending  au- 
thority, but  cannot  perform  work  beyond 
the  project  limits  set  by  Design  Memoran- 
dum No.  41.  Therefore,  your  assistance  is  re- 
quested in  supplying  a  solution  to  the  dilem- 
ma. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  new  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  to  re-define  the  scope  of 
the  project.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  vol- 
unteered to  draft  the  necessary  legislation 
but  we  have  not  received  a  copy  to  date. 
Your  inquiry  as  to  the  status  of  the  draft 
legislation  and  sponsorship  of  said  legisla- 
tion will  be  greatly  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  S.  Collins, 

Chairman,  Asotin 
County  Commissioners. 

Asotin  County, 
Asotin,  Wash.,  July  26,  1982. 
Re  Lewiston-Clarliston  Bridge,  16th  Avenue 

Approach  Extension. 
Hon.  Henry  Jackson, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Jackson:  Enclosed  for  your 
review  and  use  is  a  copy  of  the  cost  esti- 
mate, prepared  for  this  Board  by  the 
County  Engineer,  for  extending  the  Lewis- 
ton-Clarkston (Southway)  Bridge  centerline 
westerly  approximately  1,600  feet  to  an 
Intersection  with  16th  Avenue.  The  enclosed 
estimate  indicates  the  cost  for  two  (2)  alter- 
natives. Alternate  No.  1  is  for  a  four  (4)  lane 
roadway  whereas  Alternate  No.  2  is  for  a 
two  (2)  lane  roadway.  Due  to  compatibility 
with  the  present  four  (4)  lane  bridge  and 
the  longevity  of  the  completed  facility,  Al- 
ternate No.  1  is  the  preferred  option. 

Hopefully  this  information  will  prove 
useful  should  a  question  arise  concerning 
the  cost  of  the  extension.  Your  continued 
efforts  in  our  behalf  to  allow  the  construc- 
tion of  this  needed  approach  extension  to 
commence  are  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  S.  Collins, 
Chairman,  Asotin 
County  CommissiOTier. 
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County  or  Abotih,  The   debate   over  natural   gas   has    interstate  river  commissions,  and  con- 
OmcB  or  County  Engihker.  served  to  heighten  my  concern  that  we    sumer  and  stockholder-owned  electric 
Asotin,  Wash.,  July  26, 1982.  have  failed  to  harness  effectively  and    utilities    located    in    member    States 
Subject:   Southway   Bridge,    16th   Avenue  fully  the   Northeast-Midwest   regions    would     have     access     to     financing 
Connection.  indigenous  energy  resources,  notably    through  the  new  authority.  Congress 
To  Board  of  County  Commissioners.  water  power  and  coal.  The  last  decade    will  have  two  opportunities  to  review 
As  per  your  request  this  office  has  at-  ^iras  witness  to  a  quadrupling  of  na-    projects  before  funds  can  be  commlt- 
tempted  to  estimate  the  cost  of  extending  nonal  expenditures  for  energy,  rising    ted.  during  the  authorizations  and  Bfh 
^nr^i^tew  ^^Lr^t^Jr^ol  'ro"*  »«3  billion  in  1970  to  $378  billion    propriations  process.  In  addition,  this 
:^trilK'Jn;r8l!i«  n^r^wa'^^fi  in  1980.  While  prices  r(«e  ever^here^    bill  directs  the  U.S  Army  Corps  of  En- 
have  been  completed  the  estimates  should  the  gap  in  energy  costs  between  re-    gmeers.     m     coordination     with    the 
be  considered  rough  and  are  presented  as  gions     widened     dramatically,     com-    Power   Marketing   Administration,   to 
lump  sum  costs  only.  pounding  the  severe  economic  prob-    complete   for  each  member   State   a 
Alternate  No.  1— Approach  extension  to  lems  of  the  older,  industrialized  States    review  of  available  hydropower  sites, 
consist  of  four  (4)  travelled  lanes  with  ten  of  the  Northeast  and  Midwest.  During    incorporating   data    from    the   Army 
(10)  foot  »hoiUde«j«dleft  turn  channe^  ^^at  period,  household  energy  bills  in    corps'  recently  completed  national  hy- 

"^S^LT^iZ^ZsTV'Zur^-  '^!^T':^:iiflTt^VT^l  ^ectric^^er  resources  stuay. 
diameter  storm  drain,  catch  basins,  asphal-  'rom  an  average  of  »362  to  $1,191  gome  may  argue  that  sufficient  fi- 
tic  curb,  asphaltic  concrete  pavement  0.25  whUe  residential  coste  to  coimimers  in  n^ncial  Incentives  are  already  in  place 
feet.  0.67  feet  base  course,  0.25  feet  top  the  South  increased  from  $286  to  $896.  ^  encourage  the  development  of  hy- 
course,  additional  street  lighting  at  16th  and  in  the  West,  from  $263  to  only  d^opower  and  this  legislation,  there- 
Avenue,  and  other  minor  items.  $676.  ,  ^  ,  ^^  „  _^^  ,  ,,, ,  ^  fore,  may  be  unnecessary.  In  response 
Preliminary  engineering $40,000  The  fact  is  the  Northeast-Midwest    j  ^^^  ^      ^^  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^j^g  ^^^  ^^ 

g^S^rctror7n^reei^""-iid      *~-*^  Tu^ll'^^T^'i^JS^r.    iTer^SSTworFS^SSSS 

contractatlOpercent _J10^  ^f   ^? .H^^i^^fSJ^ToShSSt    ^ye^^t^e^^^J^tT^ 

Estimated  total  cost 480,000  "^tes  that  "^^  Stet^  of  the  Northe^t    ^^^  ^          ^  scheduled  to  be  phased 

Alternate  No.  2-Approach  extension  to  ??J^J^'jir=ft^«  »nH  9^^^^^^^  out  in  1985.  and  the  advantageous  pro- 
consist  of  two  (2)  traveUed  lanes  with  eight  ^«,j^yJ,V'!^„.t^np™ti^f^^^^^^^  vision  requiring  utUities  to  purchase 
(8)  foot  shoulders  and  left  turn  channellza-  potential  hydro-generating  edacity.  A  w  ^  ^  ,  avoided  cost  is  under 
tlon  at  SR  129  overpass.  Estimated  cost  to  1981  study  by  the  U.S.  Depart^ment  of  J^^^^J^Jg  ^^  to  short^l  th(S?  i^^ 
include  bituminous  surface  treatment,  0.67  Energy  concluded  that-  !2!!n;,fo  i^!!^  fn^^i^  ij;.t,rotV%.^ 
feet  base  course,  0.33  feet  top  course,  and  Development  of  this  renewable  energy  re-  f^"H!!L™f  ^/i^^I^^i;  thte  fS  ^ 
other  minor  items.  source  could  help  reduce  the  energy  needs     "}?,"»<*'*:  J"**^  ,^"**  °5  ^*v,  ^  ^^ 

Preliminary  engineering $40,000  of  the  Great  Lakes  area  and  significantly    will  see  the  closeout  of  the  Deput- 

Contract  construction 175,000  reduce  the  Nation's  dependency  on  foreign    ment    of    Energy's    small-scale    hydro 

Construction     engineering     and  oil— up  to  20  million  barrels  of  oil  per  year,     office^ 

contract  at  10  percent 17^  ^^  Congressional  Research  Service       Mr   President,  the  P^eral  Govern- 

Estlmated  total  cost 232,500  concluded  in  a  recent  study  that  the    ment,    through    the   creation   of   the 

Alternate  NO.  1  is  obviously  the  preferred  States  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  and    Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  the 

opUon^use  it  will  provide  a  completed  Northeast  have  the  greatest  instaUed    «ve  Federal  power  marketing  authori- 

f acuity  with  at  least  a  20  year  design  life  capacity,  the  greatest  potential  capac-    ties  m  other  sections  ol  the  country. 

and  lower  annual  maintenance  cosU.  Alter-  jjy     j^j,d    the    greatest    potential    for    has  recognized  its  role  m  promotmg 

nate  No.  2  would  provide  a  functional  facill-  fyfupe  developments  of  small-scale  hy-    regional    economic    development    by 

ty  for  the  next  10  years  but  would  require  ^ponower  Yet  desoite  convincing  evi-    helping      to      promote      inexpensive 

periodic  sealing  to  mamtamuiesurf^  ^Pjwj- Yet.^espv^  con^^^^    energy.   Last   year   I   Joined  my   col- 

_j4icHAEL  A.  MURRAY.  ^^^^^^^^^   ^^  ^gjuce    high    energy    leagues  in  support,mg  S  306.  which  au- 

By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself  costs  and  our  dependence  on  foreign    thorized  the  $312  milhon  in  outlays 

and  Mr.  Riegle):  oil.  it  remains  a  largely  untapped  re-    for  hydropower  development  in  four 

S.  1255.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Nort;h-  source  in  our  region.  Western  States  The  Congress  had 
east-Midwest  States  Federal  Hydro-  At  the  hearing,  a  succession  of  wit-  clearly  responded  to  the  energy  needs 
power  Financing  Authority;  to  the  nesses  testified  that  financing  remains  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation  and  I  believe 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re-  the  chief  obstacle  to  hydropower  de-  the  Federal  Government  has  the  re- 
sources, velopment  in  our  region.  It  is  more  sponsibility  to  do  no  less  for  the  eco- 
northeast-midwest  states  FEDERAL  than  a  matter  of  coincidence  that.  nomicaUy  depressed  Northeast-Mid- 
BYDROPowER  FINANCING  AUTHORITY  ACT  wlth  the  exccptlon  of  Hawall,  only  the    west  region. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today  Northeastern  and  Midwestern  States    ,J°l,^l\i^''^J^-^F^^f  T^^Ji 

with  Senator  Riegle,  I  am  introducing  lack  access  to  Federal  support  for  hy-    J.^  Northeast  said  Midwest,^^^^^ 

the  Northeast-Midwest  States  Federal  dropower  development  via  one  of  the    necessity  ^"^^.^^f^f  *^.  P""^"^,^!" 

Sf^rJf  tr""^l"^r ^St^?f  {S  "^'"'^  """"  "''■''""'  "''^°""    t^o^piort^nit LTpJ^nfeiTy  S^ 
SSn'i^hrU"?einyThfsu°^  "?o  correct  this  oversight,  we  are  in-    r^^^r''°P-^'''\n\^:or^^.^e 
coS?L  on  Water'^and  Power  of  the  troducing      the      Northeast-Midwest    ^^^^'h.^Jf  J'Xe'^,%'fi4"/5;  J^^^^ 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re-  States  Hydropower  Financing  Author-    Sprtheast-M  dwest  Stotes  Hydropower 
sources.  The  testimony  at  the  hearing  ity  Act.  Under  this  legislation.  States    ^*°^i"£,j^"";°"*^^?i,-_ij_ous  con- 
clearly   established   two  basic   points  in   the   Northeast   and   Midwest  wiU    ^^J^/l^f/^^'Ji^i  ^A^^^^^lriS- 
which  underscore  the  need  for  this  have  the  option  of  joining  this  region-    sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print 
legislation.  First,  that  there  is  a  real  al  financing  authority,  thereby  becom-    ®*V?  "i** 5^«°„  ohiection.  the  bill 
potential     for     hydropower     in     the  ing  eligible  to  apply  for  lower  cost    „^"1  *^«  "°  °^Sted    Si    the 
Northeastern-Midwestern  States  that  loans  and  loan  guarantees  to  cover  up    was    o^der^   to    be    pnnted    m    tne 
is  both  economically  feasible  and  envi-  to  70  percent  of  the  costs  associated    kecord,  as  louows. 
ronmentally  soimd,  and  second,  that  with  hydropower  development.  Inter-                               s.  1255 
lack  of  financing  is  the  major  impedl-  est  rates  on  loans  would  reflect  the       Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of. 
ment  to  the  development  of  this  old-  Government's  cost  of  borrowing.  State    Representatives   of  the    United   Slates   of 
new  energy  source  and     municipal     power     authorities,    America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
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this  Act  mAy  be  dted  as  tbe  "Northeast- 
Midwest  SUtes  FedermI  Hydropower  Fl- 
naiirtny  AutboHty  Act". 

(b)  The  Congress  finds  and  declares  that 
(1)  the  northeast-midwest  States  are  encum- 
bered by  hlsb  energy  costs.  (2)  it  is  in  the 
nstv>F'**  interest  to  initiate  a  national  stra- 
tegic hydropower  capacity.  (3)  there  is  an 
untapped  capacity  for  hydropower  in  many 
of  tbe  northeast  and  midwest  States,  and  (4) 
regional  coordination  and  planning  of  hy- 
dropower development  in  the  northeast- 
midwest  States  is  deslrmble. 

Sk.  2.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  there  is  created  a 
body  corporate  by  the  name  of  the  "North- 
east-Midwest SUtes  Federal  Hydropower  Fi- 
nancing Authority"  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Corporation"  and  the  "Authority"). 
The  board  of  directors  first  appointed  shall 
be  deemed  the  incorporators. 

(b)  The  Incorporation  shall  be  held  to 
have  been  effected  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  or  his  successor,  having  been  noti- 
fied in  writing,  by  the  Governors  of  not  less 
than  four  eligible  northeast-midwest  States, 
of  the  desire  of  such  States  to  acquire  mem- 
bersliip  In  the  Northeast-Midwest  States 
Federal  Hydropower  Financing  Authority. 
Such  notification  shall  contain  such  infor- 
mation, and  be  in  such  form  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulation  prescribe.  No  State 
shall  be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  Au- 
thority established  by  this  Act  if  such  State 
is  geographically  located  outside  of  the  mld- 
westem  or  northeastern  part  of  the  United 
States  and  is  situated  wholly  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  Federal  power  marketing 
authority.  In  any  case  in  which  only  a  part 
of  a  State  is  situated  within  a  Federal  power 
marketing  authority,  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Corporation  shall  establish  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  necessary  to  determine 
the  allocation  of  assistance  under  this  Act 
to  such  State  for  use  by  it  in  connection 
with  projects  to  serve  that  part  of  such 
State  not  served  by  a  Federal  power  market- 
ing authority. 

Sk.  3.  (a)  The  board  of  directors  of  the 
Corporation  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"board")  shall  consist  of  each  Governor  of  a 
member  State  or  his  delegate,  and  one 
member,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President. 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  who  shaU  be  Chairman. 

(b)  The  term  of  office  of  the  member  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shall  be  four  years. 

(c)  Any  member  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  position  of 
Chairman  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
appointed  shall  be  appointed  for  tbe  re- 
mainder of  such  term. 

(d)  Vacancies  in  the  board,  so  long  as 
there  shall  be  two  members  in  office,  shall 
not  impair  the  powers  of  the  board  to  exe- 
cute the  functions  of  the  Corporation,  and 
two  of  the  members  in  office  shall  consti- 
tute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  the 
business  of  the  board. 

(e)  Members  of  the  board  shall  be  reim- 
bursed by  the  Corporation  for  actual  ex- 
penses (including  traveling  and  subsistence 
expenses)  incurred  by  them  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duties  vested  in  the  board  by 
this  Act. 

(f)  No  director  shall  have  financial  inter- 
est in  any  public-utility  corporation  engaged 
in  the  business  of  distributing  and  selling 
power  to  the  public. 

(g)  The  board  shall  direct  the  exercise  of 
all  the  powers  of  the  Corporation. 

Sk.  4.  The  board  shall  appoint  a  presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation  and  such  other  offi- 


cers as  the  board  shall  determine  necessary. 
The  president  of  tbe  Corporation  shaU  ap- 
point such  managers,  assistant  managers, 
employees,  attorneys,  and  agents  as  are  nec- 
essary for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of 
the  Corporation,  fix  their  compensation, 
define  their  duties,  and  provide  a  system  of 
organization  to  fix  responsibility  and  pro- 
mote efficiency.  The  president  of  the  Corpo- 
ration may  be  removed  In  the  discretion  of 
the  board. 

Sk.  S.  Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  in  this  Act.  the  Corporation— 

(1)  shall  have  succession  in  its  corporate 
name; 

(2)  may  sue  and  be  sued  in  its  corporate 
name; 

(3)  may  adopt  and  use  a  corporate  seal, 
which  shall  be  judicially  noticed; 

(4)  may  make  contracts,  as  herein  author- 
ised; 

(5)  may  adopt,  amend,  and  repeal  bylaws; 

(6)  may  purchase  or  lease  and  hold  such 
real  and  personal  property  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary or  convenient  in  the  transaction  of 
its  business,  and  may  dispose  of  any  such 
personal  property  held  by  it; 

(7)  shall  have  such  powers  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  for  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  herein  specifically  conferred  upon 
the  Corporation;  and 

(8)  may  accept  appropriations  from  the 
United  States  and  reimburse  the  United 
States  in  accordance  with  agreements  en- 
tered into  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Corporation. 

Sk.  6.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (b>.  the  Corporation  is  authorized, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  board 
of  directors  may  prescribe,  to  make  loans  to 
member  States,  including  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof  which  are  engaged  in  retail 
electric  services,  and  power  authorities  of 
member  States,  rural  electric  cooperatives, 
interstate  compact  river  commissions,  and 
consiuner-owned  and  stockholder-owned 
electric  utilities  which  provide  retail  electric 
service,  located  within  any  State  which  is  a 
member  of  the  Authority  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  such  State,  subdivision,  coopera- 
tive, commission,  or  utility  to  carry  out  hy- 
dropower development. 

(b)  Loans  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  70  per  centum  of  the  initial  total  es- 
timated costs  of  such  hydropower  develop- 
ment, as  estimated  by  the  Corporation  as  of 
the  date  of  the  loan  or  commitment  to  loan. 

(c)  Each  loan  made  under  this  section 
shall  bear  interest  at  such  rate  as  the  Cor- 
poration may  determine,  giving  consider- 
ation to  the  needs  and  capacities  of  the  re- 
cipient and  the  prevailing  rates  of  interest 
(public  and  private).  Notwithstanding  the 
preceding  sentence,  such  rate  shall  not  be 
less  than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  for  the  Corporation, 
taldng  into,  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age yield  on  outstanding  marketable  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  remaining 
periods  of  maturity  comparable  to  the  aver- 
age maturities  of  such  loans.  No  loan  shall 
be  made  unless  the  Corporation  shall  have 
determined  that  there  is  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  repayment  or  that  successful  com- 
pletion and  operation  of  the  hydropower  de- 
velopment project  will  have  a  substantial 
value  in  helping  to  meet  the  energy  needs  of 
the  northeast  and  midwest  States. 

(d)  Loans  made  under  this  section  may  be 
made  either  directly  or  in  cooperation  or 
participation  with  banks  or  other  lenders. 
Loans  may  be  made  directly  upon  promisso- 
ry notes  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness 
or  by  way  of  discount  or  rediscount  of  obli- 
gations tendered  for  the  purpose. 


(e)  If  tbe  board  of  directors  determines 
that  the  borrower  is  unable  to  meet  pay- 
ments under  a  loan  agreement  and  is  not  in 
default,  it  is  in  the  pubUc  Interest  to  permit 
the  borrower  to  continue  to  pursue  the  pur- 
poses of  the  project,  and  the  probable  net 
benefit  to  the  Corporation  in  forbearing 
from  exercising  its  rights  under  a  loan 
agreement  will  be  greater  than  that  which 
would  result  in  the  event  of  a  default,  and  if 
the  borrower  agrees  to  make  such  pajrments 
to  the  Corporation  on  terms  and  conditions, 
including  interest,  which  are  satisfactory  to 
the  Corporation,  then  the  Corporation  may 
forbear  from  exercising  its  rights  under  the 
loan  agreement. 

(f )  No  loan  under  this  section  shall  have  a 
maturity  date  of  more  than  30  years  or  the 
useful  life  of  the  project  involved,  whichev- 
er is  less. 

Sk.  7.  (a)(1)  Subject  to  the  limitations  set 
forth  in  paragraph  (2),  the  Corporation  is 
authorized,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
(including  the  right  of  subrogation)  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  may  prescribe,  to  commit 
to,  or  enter  Into  loan  guarantees  against  loss 
of  principal  and  interest  on  bonds,  notes,  or 
other  obligations  (including  refinancing 
thereof)  issued  solely  to  provide  funds  to 
any  member  State,  including  political  subdi- 
visions thereof  which  are  engaged  in  retail 
electrical  services,  and  to  any  power  au- 
thorities of  member  States,  niral  electric  co- 
operatives. Interstate  compact  river  commis- 
sions, and  consumer-owned  and  stockholder- 
owned  electric  utilities  which  provide  retail 
electric  services,  located  within  any  State 
which  Is  eligible  to  participate  In  the  Au- 
thority for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such 
State,  subdivision,  cooperative,  conmiission, 
or  utility  to  carry  out  hydropower  develop- 
ment projects. 

(2)  Loan  guarantees  under  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  70  per  centum  of  the  Initial 
total  estimated  cost  of  any  such  project,  as 
estimated  by  the  Corijoration  as  of  the  date 
of  the  guarantee  or  commitment  to  guaran- 
tee. 

(3)  The  Corporation,  in  reviewing  the 
need  for  financial  assistance  pursuant  to  ap- 
plication for  loan  guarantees,  shall  consider 
whether  the  concern  or  concerns  nuiklng 
such  application  otherwise  would  be  unable, 
exercising  prudent  business  Judgment,  as 
determined  by  the  board  of  directors,  to  fi- 
nance the  project,  taldng  into  account 
among  other  factors,  the  availabUlty  of  debt 
financing  under  normal  lending  criteria 
based  on  the  assets  associated  with  the 
project. 

(4)  Any  loan  guarantee  made  by  the  Cor- 
poration under  this  section  shall  not  be  ter- 
minated, canceled,  or  otherwise  revoked, 
except  in  accordance  with  the  terms  there- 
of, and  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that 
such  loan  guarantee  complies  fully  with  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  of  the  approv- 
al and  legality  of  the  principal  amount,  in- 
terest rate,  and  all  other  terms  of  the  secu- 
rities, obligations,  or  loans  and  of  the  guar- 
antee. 

(b)  If  the  board  of  directors  determines 
that— 

(1)  the  borrower  Is  unable  to  meet  pay- 
ments and  is  not  in  default.  It  is  In  the 
public  interest  to  permit  the  borrower  to 
continue  to  pursue  the  purposes  of  such 
project,  and  the  probable  net  benefit  to  the 
Corporation  In  paying  principal  and  Interest 
due  under  a  loan  guarantee  agreement  will 
be  greater  than  that  which  would  result  in 
the  event  of  a  default; 

(2)  the  amount  of  any  payment  which  the 
Corporation  would  be  required  to  pay  shall 
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be  no  greater  than  the  amount  of  principal 
and  inteieat  whicb  tbe  borrower  is  obligated 
to  pay  at  that  time:  and 

(3)  tbe  borrower  agrees  to  reimburse  the 
Corporation  for  such  payment  on  terms  and 
CTwyftt*""*.  including  interest,  which  are  sat- 
isfactory to  tbe  Conmration. 
then  the  Corporation  is  authorised  to  pay 
tbe  lender  under  a  loan  guarantee  agree- 
ment, an  amount  not  greater  than  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest  which  the  borrower  is  ob- 
ligated to  pay  and  which  the  Corporation 
has  guaranteed  under  such  agreement. 

(c)  No  loan  guaranteed  under  this  section 
shall  have  a  maturity  date  of  more  than  30 
years  or  the  useful  life  of  the  project  in- 
volved, whichever  is  less. 

Sk.  S.  (a)  The  Corporation  sluOl  maintain 
its  principal  office  in  tbe  immediate  vicinity 
of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Tbe  Corpora- 
tion shaU  be  held  to  be  an  Inhabitant  and 
resident  of  the  western  judicial  district  of 
Peimsylvania  within  the  meaning  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes  reUtlng  to  the 
venue  of  civil  suits. 

(h)  The  Corporation  shall  at  all  times 
m^tntAin  ccnnplete  and  accurate  books  of  ac- 
counU 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  board,  before  en- 
tering upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  shaU 
subscribe  to  an  oath  (or  affirmation)  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  to  faithfully  and  impartially  perform 
the  duties  Imposed  upon  him  by  this  Act. 

Sk.  9.  (a)  The  board  shaU  file  with  the 
President  and  with  the  Congress.  In  Decem- 
ber of  each  year,  a  financial  sUtement  and 
a  complete  report  as  to  the  business  of  the 
Corporation  covering  the  preceding  govern- 
mental fiscal  year. 

(b)    The    Comptroller    General    of    the 
United  SUtes  shall  audit  the  transactions  of 
the  Corporation  at  such  times  as  he  shall 
determine,   but   not   less   frequently   than 
once  each  governmental  fiscal  year,  with 
personnel  of  his  selection.  In  such  connec- 
tion he  and  his  represenUtives  shall  have 
free  and  open  access  to  all  papers,  books, 
records,  files,  accounts,  plants,  warehouses, 
offices,  and  all  other  things,  property,  and 
places  belonging  to  or  under  the  control  of 
or  used  or  employed  by  the  Corporation, 
and   shall   be   afforded   full   facilities   for 
counting  all  cash  and  verifying  transactions 
with  and  balances  In  depositories.  He  shall 
make  a  report  of  each  such  audit  In  quadru- 
plicate, one  copy  for  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  one  for  the  chairman  of  the 
board,  one  for  public  inspection  at  the  prin- 
cipal office  of  the  Corporation,  and  the 
other  to  be  retained  by  him  for  the  uses  of 
the  Congress.  Such  report  shall  not  be  made 
untU  the  CorporaUon  shaU  have  had  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  examine  the  excep- 
tions and  criticisms  of  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral or  the  General  Accounting  Office,  to 
point  out  errors  therein,  explain  or  answer 
the  same,  and  to  file  a  sUtement  which 
shall  be  submitted  by  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral with  his  report.  The  expenses  for  each 
such  audit  shall  be  paid  from  any  appropria- 
tion or  appropriations  for  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  relieve  the  Treasurer  or  other 
accountable  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Corporation  from  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  existing  law  requiring  the  rendi- 
tion of  accounU  for  adjustment  and  settle- 
ment pursuant  to  section  236  of  the  Revised 
SUtutes  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  accounts 
for  all  receipts  and  dlsbursemente  by  or  for 
the  Corporation  shall  be  rendered  accord- 
ingly. Subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  the  Corporation  is  authorized  to  make 


such  expenditures  and  to  enter  Into  such 
contracts,  agreements,  and  arrangements, 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and  in  such 
manner  as  it  may  deem  necessary,  including 
tbe  final  settlement  of  aU  claims  and  litiga- 
tion by  or  against  the  Corporation;  and.  not- 
withstanding tbe  provisions  of  any  other 
law  governing  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds,  the  General  Accounting  Office,  in 
the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  the  Treas- 
urer or  other  accountable  officer  or  employ- 
ee of  the  Corporation,  shall  not  disallow 
credit  for,  nor  withhold  funds  because  of. 
any  expenditure  which  the  board  shall  de- 
termine to  have  been  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  Corporation  shall  determine  Ite 
own  system  of  administrative  accounts  and 
the  forms  and  contents  of  Its  contracts  and 
other  business  documents  except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  Act. 

Sk.  10.  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  foUowlng  the  effective  date  of  the  Cor- 
poration as  provided  in  section  2(b).  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  may  be  feasible,  the 
United  SUtes  Corps  of  Engineers,  In  coordi- 
nation with  the  Power  Marketing  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Energy,  shall 
complete  for  each  of  the  member  SUtes  a 
study  of  hydroelectric  power  potential  in 
the  SUte  with  emphasis  on  priorities  for 
those  projects  with  the  highest  cost-benefit 
ratios.  Such  study  shall  Include  a  review  of 
the  environmental  consequences  of  each 
such  project  with  the  Environmental  P»ro- 
tection  Agency  and  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Agency  shall  be  included 
as  a  part  of  such  study.  In  conducting  each 
such  study,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  shall 
use,  to  the  extent  feasible,  existing  studies 
of  Federal  and  SUte  agencies.  Including  but 
not  limited  to,  the  National  Hydroelectric 
Power  Resource  Study.  In  conducting  such 
study,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  shall  consult 
with  each  SUte  agency  designated  by  the 
appropriate  Governor  and  with  the  inter- 
sUte  water  resource  commissions. 

Sk.  11.  No  application  for  a  loan  under 
this  Act  shall  be  approved  unless  the  <3over- 
nor  of  the  SUte  In  which  the  project  to  be 
developed  by  the  proceeds  of  such  loan  has 
been  notified  In  writing  of  the  request  for 
such  loan,  and  then  only  if  within  the  sixty- 
day  period  following  the  date  of  such  notifi- 
cation, the  Governor  has  not  notified  the 
Con>oration.  In  writing,  that  he  or  she  dis- 
approves of  such  project  within  his  or  her 
SUte. 

Sk.  12.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


S.  11 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaxtm)  was  added  as  a  (xwpon- 
sor  of  S.  11,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Women  Veterans:  to  im- 
prove various  aspects  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration heaJth-care  programs;  to 
extend  the  period  for  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans to  request  counseling  tmder  the 
Veterans'  Administration  readjust- 
ment counseling  program;  to  promote 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  cer- 
tain health-care  personnel  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration's  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery;  to  express  the 


sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  role  of  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs;  to  require  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  conduct  an 
epidemiological  study  of  long-term 
health  effects  in  veterans  of  ezposiure 
to  ionizing  radiation  from  nuclear  test 
detonations;  and  for  other  piuDOses. 

S.  40 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
40,  a  bill  to  require  the  divorcement  of 
motor  fuel  service  stations  from  oper- 
ation by  certain  producers  and  refin- 
ers of  motor  fuels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  4* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  SrcvKirs.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HxJBDLESTON)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  49,  a  bill  to  reopen  himt- 
ing  and  trapping  lands  in  Alaska. 

S.  BS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
52,  a  bill  to  combat  violent  and  major 
crime  by  establishing  a  Federal  of- 
fense for  continuing  a  career  of  rob- 
t)eries  or  burglaries  while  armed,  and 
providing  a  mandatory  sentence  of  life 
imprisonment. 

S.  308 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ihouyb,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  McrHER)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  208.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Haz- 
ardous Materials  Transportation  Act 
to  prohibit  the  transportation  of  haz- 
ardous waste  for  the  purposes  of  dis- 
posal abroad. 

S.  33T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Packwood.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
337,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  make  permanent 
the  deduction  for  charitable  contribu- 
tions by  nonitemizers. 

S.  BBl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYK)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
551,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976  to  extend,  for  an  addition- 
al 4  years,  the  exclusion  from  gross 
income  of  the  cancellation  of  certain 
student  loans. 


S.  6«S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollings.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  566,  a  biU  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  release  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  a  rever- 
sionary interest  in  certain  land  con- 
veyed to  the  South  Carolina  State 
Commission  of  Forestry,  and  to  direct . 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey 
certain  mineral  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  such  land  to  such  commis- 
sion. 
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%.  ut 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  IifotnrE,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Bfr.  WsiCKKa),  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Rusmam),  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Baucos)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  591.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  taxpayers  to  designate 
)1  of  any  overpayment  of  income  tax, 
and  to  contribute  other  amounts,  for 
use  by  the  UJ3.  Olympic  Committee. 

S.  (19 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiCGLB).  the  Senator  from  Alaslta 
(Mr.  STBvnrs),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  iUi.  Pell),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont,  (Mr.  Stafford) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  619,  a 
bill  to  reauthorize,  extend,  and  en- 
hance existing  Federal  programs  to 
encourage  conservation  and  the  use  of 
renewable  energy  by  this  Nation's  con- 
siuners. 

S.  SSI 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Baucus)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  631,  a  bill  to  establish  a  national 
technology  education  grants  program 
to  provide  matching  Federal  assistance 
to  Joint  initiatives  by  private  industry, 
educational  institutions,  and  State 
government  to  strengthen  science,  en- 
gineering, and  technical  education, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  77a 

At  the  request  of  ISx.  Hatch,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garh),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Bubdick),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzerbaum)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  772,  a  bill  to 
promote  public  health  by  improving 
public  awareness  of  the  health  conse- 
quences of  smoicing  and  to  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  Federal  health  of- 
ficials in  investigating  and  communi- 
cating to  the  public  necessary  health 
information,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  BOO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Yoric 
(Mr.  Motnihan)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  800.  a  bill  to  establish  an 
Ocean  and  Coastal  Development 
Impact  Assistance  Fund  and  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  provide 
to  States  national  ocean  and  coastal 
development  and  assistance  bloclc 
grants  from  moneys  in  the  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  9«« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RnsGLE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  986.  a  bill  to  repeal  employer  re- 
porting requirements  with  respect  to 
tips. 

S.  ••! 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CJranstok.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 


Metzehbauic)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  991.  a  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  require  regula- 
tions providing  for  the  resolution  of 
Veterans'  Administration  benefits 
claims  based  on  certain  exposures  to 
herbicides  containing  dioxin.  to  ioniz- 
ing radiation  from  detonations  of  nu- 
clear devices,  and  to  certain  other  haz- 
ardous substances  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

s.  looa 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  DuRENBERQER),  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Htjdolestoh) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1006,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  15-percent 
reduction  in  percentage  depletion  for 
iron  ore  and  coal. 

S.  1120 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garit,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Trible)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1120,  a  bill  to  authorize  printing 
of  the  back  side  of  U.S.  paper  money 
of  the  denomination  of  $1  by  a 
method  other  than  the  intaglio  proc- 
ess. 

S.  1225 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1225,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  extent 
to  which  a  State,  or  political  subdivi- 
sion, may  tax  certain  income  from 
sources  outside  the  United  States. 

SENATE  JOniT  RKSOLUTION  28 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  28, 
a  joint  resolution  calling  for  immedi- 
ate negotiations  for  a  ban  on  weapons 
of  any  kind  in  space. 

SKNATC  JOIHT  RKSOLUTIOH  55 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky),  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Boschwitz),  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Simpson),  and  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  55.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
recognize  the  pause  for  the  "Pledge  of 
AUegiance"  as  part  of  National  Flag 
Day  activities. 

sxif  ATE  jonrr  kbsolution  78 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole)  was  tulded  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  78,  a  Joint  res- 
olution to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating April  24  through  April  30. 
1983,  as  "National  Organ  Donation 
Awareness  Week." 


■bnatb  jonrr  resolutioii  sb 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Heflin).  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Buroick) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  85,  a  Joint  resolution 
to  designate  September  21.  1983.  as 
"National  Historically  Black  Colleges 
Day." 

SEHATE  JOIHT  RESOLUnOH  •• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  MrrzENBAUM)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  96, 
a  Joint  resolution  to  designate  August 
1,  1983.  as  "Helsinki  Human  Rights 
Day." 

SENATE  CONCTTRRElfT  RESOLUTIOH  22 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  22.  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
implementing  the  objectives  of  the 
United  States  Decade  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons (1983-1992). 

senate  concurrent  resolution  24 

At  the  request  of  Mxs.  Hawkins,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 24,  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  observe  the  month  of  May  1983 
as  "Older  Americans  Month." 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  137— RE- 
LATING TO  TAIWAN'S  MEM- 
BERSHIP IN  THE  ASIAN  DEVEL- 
OPMENT BANK 

Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
INOUYE.  Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Motnihan.  Mr. 
LuGAR,  Mr.  BoREN.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Rudman, 
Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Domenici,  Mr. 
D'Ahato,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr.  Wallop, 
Mr.  Hecht,  Mr.  Trible,  and  Mr. 
Symms)  submitted  the  following  reso- 
lution; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  137 

Whereas  the  People's  Republic  of  China  is 
seeking  to  apply  for  admission  to  the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  conditioning  its  applica- 
tion upon  the  prior  expulsion  of  Taiwan 
from  that  body; 

Whereas  Taiwan  is  a  founding  member  of 
the  Asian  Development  Bank,  actively  par- 
ticipating in  the  Bank's  activities  and  faith- 
fully fulfilling  its  obligations  since  the 
Bank's  establishment  in  December  1966; 

Whereas  Taiwan's  subscription  to  the  ini- 
tial capital  stock  of  the  Bank  was  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  area,  population, 
and  economic  conditions  of  Taiwan; 

Whereas  neither  the  relationship  between 
Taiwan  and  the  Bank,  nor  the  circum- 
stances under  which  these  relations  were  es- 
tablished, have  changed  since  1966; 


JMI 


Whereas  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
agreement  Bpeciflcally  prohibits  the  Bank 
from  being  influenced  in  ita  decision  by  poli- 
tics: 

Whereas  it  was  the  strong  conviction  of 
the  foimders  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  that  the  introduction  of  political  con- 
siderattonB  would  undermine  the  ability  of 
the  Bank  to  carry  out  its  mission,  namely  to 
further  economic  growth  and  cooperation  in 
the  region: 

Whereas  Taiwan  has  assisted  In  carrying 
out  the  mission  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  over  the  years,  moving  from  borrower 
to  donor,  now  therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  that 
it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  Taiwan,  ROC  should  remain  a  full 
member  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
and  that  its  sUtus  within  that  body  should 
remain  unaltered  no  matter  how  the  issue 
of  the  People's  RepubUc  of  China's  appUca- 
tion  for  membership  is  disposed  of;  and 

(2)  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  express  support  for  Taiwan, 
making  it  clear  that  the  United  SUtes  will 
not  countenance  attempts  to  expel  Tawlan, 
ROC  from  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  with  the  request  that  he  transmit 
such  copy  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Asian  Development  Bank. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  submitting  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  Taiwan 
should  retain  fuU  membership  in  the 
Asian  Development  Bank,  and  should 
not  be  expelled  as  a  precondition  for 
membership  in  that  body  by  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  (P.R.C.). 

Over  a  decade  ago,  the  United  States 
and  the  P.R.C.  began  the  process  of 
nomudizing  political  and  economic 
ties.  This  process  culminated  in  the 
U.S.  recognition  of  the  P.R.C.  in  1979. 
There  are  excellent  strategic  and  polit- 
ical reasons  for  this  normalization 
process  to  continue.  But  in  our  effort 
to  establish  new  friends,  we  should  not 
abandon  old  ones.  We  should  never 
allow  those  old  friends  to  be  sacrificed 
for  political  reasons,  no  matter  what 
the  short-term  advantage  may  be. 

But  this  is  precisely  the  issue  that 
faces  us  now  as  the  P.R.C.  seeks  to 
Join  the  Asian  Development  Bank.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  administration  has 
expressed  its  support  for  the  P.R.C. 's 
membership  in  the  Asian  Development 
Bank.  This  support  can  be  seen  as  a 
part  of  the  process  of  normalization, 
leading  to  better  relations.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  P.R.C.  has  demanded 
that,  as  a  precondition  for  its  member- 
ship in  the  Asian  Development  Bank, 
Taiwan  must  be  expelled.  Regardless 
of  whether  or  not  one  Ijelleves  the 
P.R.C.  ought  to  be  aDowed  to  join  this 
body,  there  is  no  Justification  at  all  for 
expelling  Taiwan. 

The  argument  put  forward  by  the 
P.R.C.  in  the  past,  to  the  effect  that 
there  cannot  t>e  two  governments 
claiming  to  represent  the  Chinese 
people,  does  not  apply  in  this  case. 
This  argument  has  allowed  the  P.R.C. 
to  replace  Taiwan  in  the  United  Na- 


tions,   the    International    Monetary 
Fund,  and  the  World  Bank. 

But  when  Taiwan  helped  to  found 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  in  1966, 
it  was  not  in  control  of  the  Chinese 
mainland  and  did  not  claim  to  repre- 
sent all  the  people  of  China  in  the 
Asian  Development  Bank.  Taiwan's 
subscription  to  the  initial  capital  stock 
of  the  Bank  was  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  area,  population,  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  Taiwan  alone.  Nei- 
ther the  relationship  between  Taiwan 
and  the  Bank,  nor  the  circumstances 
under  which  these  relations  were  es- 
tablished, have  changed  since  1966. 
Therefore,  the  question  of  who  is  the 
sole,  legal  government  of  China  and 
the  represenUtive  of  the  Chinese 
people  in  international  organizations 
cannot  provide  any  basis  for  action 
here.  And  even  if  there  were  merit  to 
the  P.R.C.'s  claim,  there  is  no  provi- 
sion within  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  charter  for  expelling  a  coimtry 
which  is  already  a  member  in  good 
standing. 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  is  a 
nonpolltical  regional  financial  organi- 
zation. Its  sole  purpose  is  to  provide 
the  developing  member  countries  with 
financial  and  technical  assistance  for 
their  economic  development.  Article 
36  of  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
Agreement  specifically  prohibits  the 
influence  of  political  considerations  on 
the  decisions  of  the  Bank:  "Only  eco- 
nomic considerations  shall  be  relevant 
to  their  decisions— in  order  to  achieve 
and  carry  out  the  purpose  and  func- 
tions of  the  Bank."  PoUtical  influ- 
ences, of  the  sort  being  brought  to 
bear  by  the  P.R.C.  undermine  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Asian  Development  Bank  to 
carry  out  its  mission,  namely,  to  foster 
economic  growth  and  cooperation  in 
the  region. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reemphasize 
that  improved  relations  with  the 
P.R.C.  should  not  be  sought  at  the 
price  of  abandoning  our  oldest  Asian 
ally.  No  matter  how  strongly  we  desire 
to  normalize  our  relations  with  the 
P.R.C,  the  United  States  is  morally 
obligated,  at  a  minumum,  to  insure 
that  Taiwan  is  not  sacrificed.  This  is 
certainly  the  case  with  respect  to  Tai- 
wan's position  In  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank.  I  ask  that  all  my  col- 
leagues Join  me  in  this  effort  to  pro- 
tect the  status  of  Taiwan  in  the  Asian 
Development  Bank. 
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the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 
and  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  UJS.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  years  1984,  1985,  and  1986; 
as  follows: 


On  page  10.  line  9.  strike  $12,000, 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  $12,200,000, 

On  page  10.  line  10,  strike  $12,500 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  $12,600,000 

On  page  7.  line  6.  strike  $18,200, 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  $18,000,000, 

On  page  7,  line  7,  strike  $12,700 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  $12,600,000 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


FIRST  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET 


,000,000 

,000. 

.000,000 

.000. 

.000,000 

.000. 

.000,000 

.000. 


CRANSTON  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1253 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Moyni- 
han,  Mr.  Metzenbaum,  BAr.  Riecle,  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Levin. 
Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  £X>dd,  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Bdr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Bradley,  and  Mr. 
Bumpers)  proposed  (and  subsequently 
modified)  an  amendment  to  the  con- 
current resolution  Senate  Concxirrent 
Resolution  27,  supra;  as  follows: 


On  page  3.  line  13,  increase  the 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  14.  Increase  the 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  15,  increase  the 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  19.  increase  the 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  3,  line  20,  Increase  the 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  3.  line  21.  Increase  the 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  1,  increase  the 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  2,  increase  the 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  3.  increase  the 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  7,  Increase  the 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  8,  increase  the 
$98,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  9.  increase  the 
$147,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  14.  increase  the 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  4.  line  15.  increase  the 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  4,  line  16.  increase  the 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  17.  line  8,  increase  the 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  17.  line  9.  Increase  the 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  17,  line  15.  Increase  the 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  17,  line  16.  increase  the 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  17.  line  22,  Increase  the 
$49,000,000. 

On  page  17.  line  23,  increase  the 
$49,000,000. 


Figure  by 
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MELCHER  AMENDMENT  No.  1252 
Mr.  MELCHER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  27)  revising  and  replacing 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
suBCOMMrrrEE  on  consumer  afpairs 
Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
SutKJommittee    on    Consiuner    Affairs 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  May  18,  1983,  at . 
10  a.m.,  in  room  SD-538  of  the  Dlrk- 
sen  Senate  Office  Building  to  discuss 
credit  card  fraud.  The  purpose  of  the 
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hearing  is  to  determine  whether  the 
Truth  in  T-onrfing  Act  and  the  Elec- 
tronic Fund  Transfer  Act  adequately 
protect  the  consiuner  and  credit  and 
debit  card  issuers  from  various  forms 
of  fraud  and  abuse.  The  subcommittee 
wHl  be  looking  at  the  magnitude  of 
credit  and  debit  card  fraud  and  its 
impact  on  the  cost  and  availability  of 
consumer  credit.  The  subcommittee 
will  also  investigate  the  fradulent  use 
of  credit  card  lists  and  account  num- 
bers. 

If  you  have  questions  concerning  the 
hearing,  please  contact  Beth  Cllmo  at 
224-1585. 


AXJTHORITY  PORCOMBOTTEES 
TO  MEET 
craaoTRS  ON  GOvnumxiiTAL  attairs 
Kir.  STEVENS,  til.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  May  11,  at 
10  ajn.,  to  continue  hearings  on  trade 
reorganization  legislation. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEliSENTS 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

•  Ml.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  we  take  time  out  to  salute  our 
Nation's  small  businesses  and  the  vital 
role  they  play  in  our  economy.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  I  am  constantly  reminded 
of  the  important  contributions  small 
business  makes  to  our  economy. 
Indeed,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  the 
past,  small  businesses  are  the  econom- 
ic backbone  of  America. 

In  this  period  when  we  are  begin- 
ning at  long  last  to  see  some  indication 
of  economic  recovery  it  is  fitting  that 
we  honor  a  group  that  can  do  much  to 
further  economic  revival  across  our 
country.  As  many  of  my  colleagues 
know,  small  businesses  create  a  signifi- 
cant proportion  of  the  new  jobs  cre- 
ated in  the  United  States  each  year.  In 
addition,  small  businesses  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  lion's  share  of  technologi- 
cal innovations  and  advances  made  in 
industry. 

This  past  year  has  been  a  difficult 
one  in  the  small  business  sector  as  it 
has  throughout  our  economy.  Small 
firms  continued  to  be  rocked  by  high- 
interest  rates  and  other  factors  which 
resulted  in  decreased  sales,  receipts, 
profits,  and  employment;  1982  wit- 
nessed the  greatest  number  of  busi- 
ness failures  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion era.  Tet,  as  bad  as  the  economic 
climate  was,  small  businesses  contin- 
ued to  show  their  resilience.  Indeed, 
small  businesses  may  have  performed 
better  than  larger  businesses  during 
this  recession,  according  to  the  Presi- 


dent's Report  on  the  State  of  Small 
Bijslness. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  keenly  aware  of 
the  significant  role  small  business  has 
played  in  the  economy  of  my  home 
State.  In  Tennessee,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 83.000  business  establishments. 
About  79,000  of  these  employ  less  than 
100  employees;  58.922  of  these  firms 
employ  fewer  than  10  persons.  Quite 
clearly,  Bfr.  President,  small  business 
is  very  big  in  Tennessee. 

The  dominance  of  small  business  in 
the  Tennessee  economy  is  illustrated 
in  many  ways.  Small  firms  produce 
roughly  half  of  the  Tennessee's  goods 
and  services.  Firms  with  less  than  100 
employees  constitutes  80  percent  of 
the  manufacturing  companies  in  the 
State,  99  percent  of  the  construction 
companies  in  the  State,  61  percent  of 
the  State's  wholesale  and  retail  oper- 
ations, 98  percent  of  Tennessee's  serv- 
ice companies  and  99  percent  of  the  fi- 
nance insurance  and  real  estate  busi- 
ness in  the  State. 

Tennessee's  small  business  commiuii- 
ty  has  proved  to  be  a  steady  source  of 
growth  in  the  State's  economy.  The 
period  from  1979-81  was  not  consid- 
ered one  of  great  growth  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. Indeed,  in  terms  of  employ- 
ment most  Tennessee  enterprises  ex- 
perienced negative  growth  during 
these  years.  However,  the  small  busi- 
ness community  continued  to  grow  de- 
spite the  perilous  state  of  the  econo- 
my. As  the  chart  below  illustrates, 
where  most  segments  of  the  Tennessee 
economy  were  letting  employees  go 
from  1979-81,  small  businesses  em- 
plojring  1  to  4  persons  increased  em- 
ployment by  16.8  percent. 

TENNESSEE  EMPIDYMENT,  1979-81 
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Systm  of  He  Dwataiari  ol  Ijto.  Bintu  of  Liln  StaUslics. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  I  am  constantly 
reminded  of  the  vital  role  smaU  firms 
play  both  at  the  State  and  local  level. 
My  tenure  on  the  Small  Business 
Committee  has  shown  how  those  of  us 
in  Congress  can  drastically  effect  the 
day-to-day  operations  of  our  Nation's 
small  businesses  with  the  legislation 
we  enact.  My  colleagues  and  I  have 
and  will  continue  to  use  the  committee 
as  a  forum  to  discuss  and  address  the 
major  issues  facing  small  business 
while  striving  to  further  the  advance- 
ment of  this  sector  of  the  economy. 


It  is  fitting  that  we  take  time  this 
week  to  honor  the  men  and  women 
who  make  up  the  small  business  com- 
munity. These  entrepreneurs,  these 
risk  takers,  are  our  future.  Bftr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  proud  of  my  connections 
and  associations  with  America's  small 
businesses,  and  applaud  the  unfailing 
efforts  of  this  remarkable  group  of 
business  persons.* 
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EL  SALVADOR-THE  CONFLICT 
AND  THE  MYTHS 

•  Mr.  EKDLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  again  to  the  tragedy  that  is  un- 
folding in  Central  America,  and  most 
particularly  to  the  greater  tragedy 
that  will  take  place  if  the  United 
States  turns  aside  from  that  region. 

El  Salvador  is  now  the  focus  of  that 
struggle.  We  have  heard  President 
Reagan's  address,  that  set  forth  in 
stirring  fashion  oiu-  national  interest 
in  a  peaceful  and  determined  resolu- 
tion of  that  conflict.  We  have  also 
heard  the  view  that  our  policies  in  El 
Salvador,  and  in  Central  America  gen- 
erally, are  misconceived.  Let  us  take  a 
closer  look  at  these  views. 

Mr.  President,  I  take  it  as  given  that 
no  thinking  American  wants  Central 
America  to  fall  luider  Marxist  sway. 
The  creation  of  a  series  of  Communist 
satellites  would  worsen  our  regional 
relations  and  indeed,  given  the 
Panama  Canal  and  the  regional  transit 
of  so  many  of  our  shipments  of  strate- 
gic material,  would  threaten  our  na- 
tional security  itself.  Who  amongst  us 
would  really  want  to  see  the  prolifera- 
tion of  more  Cubas  from  the  present 
independent  states  of  Centrsd  Amer- 
ica? Who  amongst  us  would  greet  with 
equanimity  the  establishment  of 
Soviet  offensive  missiles  in  the  region, 
as  has  been  hinted?  And  who  amongst 
us— given  the  proximity  of  the 
region— would  want  another  flood  of 
tragic  refugees,  not  far  away  this  time, 
but  on  our  own  doorstep?  Not,  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
for  I  believe  that  our  strategic  inter- 
ests in  the  region  are  clear,  our  alter- 
natives few,  and  our  policies  worth 
supporting. 

It  has  been  said,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  are  myopically  supporting  military 
solutions  to  complex  problems.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  does  not  find 
that  to  be  the  case.  Fully  two-thirds  of 
the  assistance  that  the  administration 
has  requested  is  for  economic  and 
social  programs.  Of  course  we  aU  rec- 
ognize that  the  root  causes  of  prob- 
lems in  the  region  are  povery,  historic 
injustice,  disease,  illiteracy,  and  lack 
of  opportunity.  That  is  why  the  bulk 
of  requested  funds  will  go  toward 
fighting  not  the  military  adversary— 
and  make  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
military  adversary  is  real  and  our  ad- 
versary as  well— but  the  economic  and 
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socially  dislocating  sources  of  rebel- 
lion. 

President  Reagan  rightly  noted  the 
difficulties  of  waging  peace  through 
such  help  when  he  observed  that  "No 
amount  of  economic  help  will  suffice  if 
guerrilla  units  can  destroy  roads, 
bridges,  power  stations,  and  crops 
again  and  again  with  impunity."  But 
we  are  right  to  keep  trying,  and  to 
offer  the  people  of  El  Salvador  a 
better  future  than  the  Marxist  guerril- 
las will  aUow  them  if  they  are  success- 
ful. 

Much  has  also  been  said,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, about  the  quality  of  the  army  of 
El  Salvador.  It  is  said  that  they  are 
unwilling  to  fight.  Well,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  heard  that  the  Salva- 
doran  military  has  actually  suffered  a 
12-percent  casualty  rate— much  higher 
than  any  U.S.  Army  has  sustained 
except  in  the  CivU  War.  They  need 
training.  At  present,  1  out  of  16  Salva- 
doran  soldiers— not  1  out  of  5,  as  has 
been  stated— has  been  trained  in  the 
United  States.  At  that  we  are  not  talk- 
ing about  some  vast  military  jugger- 
naut. Mr.  President,  out  of  a  total  of 
some  23,000  in  the  Salvadoran  Armed 
Forces,  only  1.434  men  have  been 
trained  in  the  United  States.  When 
you  add  in  those  trained  in-country  by 
our  trainers,  and  at  the  Panama  Canal 
schools,  then  the  ratio  rises,  as  Presi- 
dent Reagan  said,  to  1  out  of  10. 

Has  land  reform  been  abandoned? 
Mr.  President,  over  475,000  Salvadoran 
peasants  have  already  received  land 
under  the  agrarian  reform  program. 
That  program  is  being  broadened  and 
extended.  Just  what  sort  of  program 
would  be  enacted.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Marxist  guerrillas  prevail?  Does  any- 
body really  doubt  that  over  the  long 
run  we  would  see  yet  again— for  those 
who  cared  to  look— another  dreary 
series  of  forced  collectivizations,  with 
land  being  taken  from  the  people.  And 
then  the  dreary  cycle  would  be  perpet- 
uated and  magnified  in  our  region,  for 
what  collectivized  system  of  agricul- 
ture has  ever  produced  any  bumper 
crop  other  than  human  misery  and 
dislocation? 

Mr.  President,  the  specter  of  Viet- 
nam has  been  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  El  Salvador.  The  President 
was  roundly  applauded  when  he  noted 
that  there  would  be  no  Vietnam  there. 
I  fervently  hope  that  he  is  right  in 
that  assessment.  For  I  share  the  as- 
sessment of  Morton  M.  Kondracke 
that  was  given  in  an  April  28  column 
in  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  He  noted 
that  "Central  America  is  more  ethni- 
cally homogenous  than  Indochina,  so 
the  dominoes  there  may  fall  faster." 
As  Mr.  Kondracke  notes,  there  have 
been  "Three  million  murders  In  Cam- 
bodia, total  deprivation  of  human 
rights  in  Vietnam— and  corruption  at 
least  as  bad  as  in  President  Thieu's 
time— and  a  falling  of  dominoes.  North 
Vietnam  has  taken  over  South  Viet- 


nam. Laos,  and  Cambodia:  Now  it  is 
shelling  Thailand." 

Blr.  President,  unlike  in  Indochina, 
the  final  chapter  for  Central  America 
remains  to  be  written.  This  time.  I  am 
convinced,  the  forces  of  freedom  will 
staunchly  support  the  evolution  of 
those  peoples  for  a  better  life.  And  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  knows  that  his 
colleagues  will  be  proud  to  ally  them- 
selves ultimately  to  that  just  goal.* 


THE  THIRD  YEAR  OF  THE  TAX 
CUT 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
proceed  with  Senate  consideration  of  a 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
much  of  our  attention  is  now  focusing 
on  the  third  segment  of  the  1981  tax 
reductions,  scheduled  to  become  effec- 
tive on  July  1  of  this  year.  As  we  seek 
a  middle  course  budget  that  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  can  support,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  we  consider  a  middle 
course  for  that  tax  cut  also. 

For  some  time  there  have  been  pro- 
posals advanced  to  cap  the  third  year 
of  the  tax  cut  at  some  figure  ranging 
between  $300  and  $700.  Such  an  action 
would  restore  some  balance  in  the 
treatment  of  the  wealthy  versus  the 
less  wealthy  and  would  be  the  most 
cost-effective  way  of  stimulating  con- 
sumer spending. 

As  Lawrence  Chlmerine  said  in  an 
article  in  last  Stmday's  New  York 
Times: 

Such  an  adjustment  would  not  only  pro- 
vide the  needed  increase  in  consumer  spend- 
ing to  continue  the  recovery.  It  would  en- 
hance the  recovery  by  reducing  the  budget 
deficit.  Moreover,  a  cap  would  begin  to  re- 
verse the  process  that  in  recent  years  has 
shifted  a  much  larger  part  of  the  nation's 
tax  burden  onto  middle-  and  lower-income 
families. 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  article,  en- 
titled "But  Let's  Limit  the  Break"  sets 
forth  the  rationale,  economic  and 
social,  for  placing  a  top  limit  on  the 
size  of  the  tax  cut  more  clearly  and 
concisely  than  any  other  article  I  have 
seen.  Its  author,  Lawrence  Chlmerine, 
is  the  chairman  and  chief  economist  of 
Chase  Econometrics.  He  has  testified 
before  the  Senate  Budget  Committee. 
I  believe  that  this  article,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  on 
Sunday,  May  8, 1983,  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  debate  that  now 
ranges  over  next  year's  budget.  It  is, 
without  question,  leading  us  in  the 
right  direction. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  this  useful  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record  for  the  use  of  my  col- 
leagues. 
The  article  follows: 

But  Let's  Limit  the  Break 
(By  Lawrence  Chlmerine) 
While  I  agree  with  both  the  Keyneslan 
and  supply-side  economists  tliat  the  sched- 
uled tax  cut  is  needed  to  sustain  the  recov- 
ery. I  believe  that  a  modest  adjustment  can 
be  made  tliat  will  make  it  both  more  effec- 


tive and  more  equitable.  Let's  place  an 
upper  limit  of  $SO0  on  the  size  of  the  tax 
cut,  so  that  people  with  very  high  incomes 
will  not  get  inordinate  tax  reductions,  while 
those  at  middle  or  lower  income  levels  will 
get  the  full  10  percent  reduction. 

Such  an  adjustment  would  not  only  pro- 
vide the  needed  increase  in  consumer  spend- 
ing to  continue  the  recovery,  it  would  en- 
hance the  recovery  by  reducing  the  budget 
defict.  Moreover,  a  cap  would  begin  to  re- 
verse the  process  that  in  recent  years  has 
shifted  a  much  larger  part  of  the  nation's 
tax  burden  onto  middle-  and  lower-income 
families. 

Several  recent  studies  have  shown  this 
dramatic  shift  in  the  distribution  of  income 
in  this  country.  The  President's  personal 
tax  cuts  already  in  place  have  reduced  tax 
burdens  more  sharply  for  those  with  higher 
incomes,  even  when  measured  in  percentage 
terms.  And  the  interaction  of  Inflation  with 
our  progressive  tax  system  has  further 
shifted  the  income  tax  burden  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

Recent  sharp  increases  in  the  Social  Secu- 
rity tax  rate  (and  additional  increases  soon 
to  occur)  are  regressive,  as  are  many  of  the 
Federal  tax  increases  enacted  in  1982  and 
the  recent  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax.  In- 
creases In  excise  taxes  by  state  and  local 
governments,  partly  a  result  of  lost  Federal 
aid.  are  also  regressive.  Finally,  additional 
increases  in  excise  and  energy  taxes,  and 
the  President's  contingent  surtax  on  in- 
comes would  overly  burden  the  lower  wage 
earners  and  move  us  further  away  from  a 
tax  structure  based  on  ability  to  pay. 

Moreover,  cuts  in  spending  for  various 
social  programs  that  benefit  the  poor,  as 
well  as  the  sharp  growth  in  personal  inter- 
est Income  in  recent  years  caused  by  policies 
that  create  high  Interest  rates,  have  also 
caused  greater  income  inequality. 

In  my  view,  the  net  effect  of  these  tax 
measures  and  other  changes  is  very  unfair 
and  a  $500  cap  on  the  tax  cut  would  at  least 
begin  to  restore  more  equity  to  the  system. 
It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  will  rise  to  very  high  levels  In 
the  years  ahead  unless  new  deficit-reducing 
actions  are  implemented.  Given  our  need  to 
reduce  interest  rates  further,  these  future 
deficits  must  be  sharply  reduced.  Otherwise, 
the  large  Increase  in  Treasury  borrowing  to 
finance  deficits  will  collide  with  rising  pri- 
vate credit  demands,  pushing  up  Interest 
rates  and  sparking  a  new  recession. 

The  main  reason  lor  the  bleak  budget  out- 
look is  that  the  1981  tax  cute  were  too  large 
in  view  of  the  enormous  military  buUdup 
and  continued  growth  in  Federal  entitle- 
mente.  And  while  some  spending  cute  are 
desirable,  these  would  be  nowhere  sufficient 
to  come  even  close  to  reducing  future  defi- 
cite  to  accepUble  levels.  The  expected  reve- 
nue loss  from  the  1981  tax  cut  will  have  to 
be  reduced,  and  capping  the  tax  cut  will 
rather  painlessly  begin  that  process. 

At  the  same  time,  capping  the  third  year 
of  the  tax  cut  will  not  prevent  the  recovery 
from  continuing.  In  fact,  it  could  strengthen 
it.  First  capping  would  reduce  the  magni- 
tude of  the  July  tax  cut  by  only  about  (8 
billion;  nearly  75  percent  of  the  tax  reduc- 
tion would  still  occur.  Tills,  combined  with 
the  military  buildup  would  provide  ample 
fiscal  stimulus  for  a  recovery. 

Second,  depending  on  how  the  withhold- 
ing tables  are  adjusted  in  July,  some  or  all 
of  the  "increased"  tax  liabilities  resulting 
from  capping  the  tax  cut  would  be  pushed 
into  the  spring  of  1984.  Last  July  1.  with- 
holding reductions  were  limited  to  Incomes 
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below  $35.000— a  repemt  would  mean  that 
virtually  all  the  added  revenues  from  cap- 
ping would  come  from  smaller  refunds  or 
larser  payments  when  1984  tax  returns  are 
fOed.  and  that  Income  flows  and  purchasing 
power  during  the  critical  second  half  of  this 
year  would  be  relatively  unaffected. 

PinaUy.  the  tax  cut  on  higher  Incomes  will 
increase  savings  more  than  comsumer 
spending.  While  this  may  be  desirable  from 
a  long-term  standpoint,  the  economy  is  cur- 
rently suffering  from  a  lack  of  spending 
rather  than  inadequate  savings.  Thus,  scal- 
ing back  the  tax  cuts  on  upper  incomes  will 
likely  have  little  adverse  effect  on  consumer 
spending. 

The  net  effect  on  economic  activity  could 
in  fact  be  positive  if  some  of  the  increased 
revenues  associated  with  capping  are  used 
to  finance  Jobs  programs  or  transfer  pay- 
ments aimed  at  people  with  a  higher  pro- 
pensity to  spend.  Stimulus  from  these  pro- 
grams will  outweigh  the  lost  spending  from 
scaling  back  the  tax  cut.  And,  to  the  extent 
that  capping  helps  reduce  expected  deficits 
and  eases  concerns  in  financial  markets, 
lower  interest  rates  that  may  result  would 
further  stimulate  the  recovery.* 


RHODE  ISLAND'S  SMALL 
BUSINESSMAN  OF  THE  YEAR 

•  Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  inform  my  col- 
lea«:ues  that  Mr.  An>ad  J.  Merva  of 
Providence,  R.I.,  has  been  named 
Rhode  Island's  "State  Small  Business 
Person  of  the  Year." 

Mr.  Merva  was  bom  in  Budapest, 
Hungary,  in  1925.  He  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Hungary  with  a 
degree  as  a  chemical  engineer  and  was 
associated  with  the  Budapest  Re- 
search Institute  as  a  chemist  until 
1956.  The  Hungarian  Revolution 
against  the  Communist  government 
began  at  that  time.  In  the  midst  of  the 
chaos,  he  was  able  to  escape  from  his 
native  land  and  migrated  to  the 
United  SUtes.  He  settled  first  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  later  moved  to 
Providence,  R.I.,  where  he  established 
Astro  Plating  Co. 

Astro  Plating  Co.  operates  in  a 
unique  field  in  the  automotive  indus- 
try. There  are  roughly  150  firms  of 
this  type  throughout  the  country.  The 
primiu7  function  of  tliis  type  of  firm 
is  the  recycling  of  damaged  and  cast 
off  automobile  and  truck  bumpers  of 
both  domestic  and  foreign  vehicles 
into  shiny  replacements  for  parts  dam- 
aged in  accidents.  In  this  recycling 
process.  Mr.  Merva  uses  a  special  triple 
rinse  to  minimize  the  pollutants  and 
byproducts  resulting  from  the  removal 
of  chrome  and  replating  of  the  fin- 
ished product  with  chrome  and  nickel. 
As  a  result  of  this  innovative  recycling 
process  B4r.  Merva's  plant  contributes 
to  a  poUution-free  environment. 

Astro  Plating  Co.  started  in  1967  in  a 
rented  building  with  100  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  As  the  business  activities 
progressed,  the  original  building  was 
purchased  and  expanded  in  1970  with 
the  assistance  of  a  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration   loan    of    $85,000.    The 


present  facilities  constitutes  the  only 
fully  integrated  plant  of  this  type  in 
the  United  States  with  over  100.000 
square  feet  of  production  space  under 
one  roof. 

When  the  firm  started,  there  were 
14  employees.  Presently,  the  employ- 
ment roles  have  risen  to  approximate- 
ly 200.  Immigrants  from  several  coun- 
tries make  up  a  sizable  portion  of  the 
work  force. 

Mr.  Merva  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
type  of  individual  deserving  recogni- 
tion as  a  small-business  person.  The 
Astro  Plating  Co.  has  demonstrated  in- 
novation and  the  ability  to  respond  to 
adversity  by  profitably  recycling  a 
product  which  for  many  years  was 
routinely  consigned  to  the  Junltpile. 
The  use  of  the  modem  recycling 
system  is  an  excellent  example  of  his 
commitment  to  environmental  im- 
provement and  innovation. 

It  is  therefore  a  privilege  for  me  to 
commend  Arpad  J.  Merva  for  his  des- 
ignation as  "Rhode  Island  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Person  of  the  Year."* 


BANK  SECRECY  ACT  MUST  BE 
AMENDED 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  23,  1983,  I  introduced  S.  902,  a 
biU  to  amend  the  Bank  Secrecy  Act, 
most  of  the  provisions  of  which  passed 
the  Senate  last  year. 

Since  then  the  type  of  activity  which 
is  meant  to  be  controlled  by  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  has  continued.  For  ex- 
ample, in  a  dramatic  action  on  May  4, 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  working  to- 
gether with  the  IRS,  stopped  a  Lear 
jet  as  it  taxied  down  the  runway  at 
Fort  Lauderdale-Hollywood  Airport  en 
route  to  Panama  with  $5,477,959  on 
board— none  of  which  had  been  de- 
clared on  the  U.S.  Treasury  form 
which  must  be  filed  when  transporting 
currency  in  or  out  of  the  country. 

This  action  was  another  in  the  string 
of  important  successes  of  Operation 
Greenback  in  Florida.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate special  agent-in-charge  of 
U.S.  customs,  Miami,  Leon  Guinn.  Op- 
eration Greenback  supervisors  Dennis 
Fagan  of  Customs,  and  Peter  Lindsay 
of  IRS,  together  with  agents  and  cus- 
toms patrol  officers  succeeded  in 
making  the  largest  cash  seizure  in  the 
history  of  Operation  Greenback. 
These  people,  working  under  the  lead- 
ership of  WlUiam  Van  Raab,  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs  and  IRS  Enforce- 
ment Chief  Richard  Wassenaur,  have 
sent  a  message  to  those  who  would 
move  bulk  currency  out  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  case  is  indeed  an  impressive  one. 
After  extensive  investigation,  at  7:15 
on  May  4,  10  agents  in  their  vehicles 
surroimded  a  Lear  Jet  as  it  was  actual- 
ly moving  toward  takeoff.  In  a  later 
search  of  the  office  and  residence  of 
one  of  the  occupants  of  the  aircraft, 
agents  seized  62   pounds  of  cocaine 


with  a  value  of  $18.5  million.  15  weap- 
ons including  a  Uzi  submachine  g\in. 
$40,000  in  counterfeit  dollar  bills,  to- 
gether with  various  automobiles  and 
computer  equipment.  The  court  set 
bail  at  $25  million  for  the  owner  of  the 
aircraft  who  was  on  board  at  the  time. 

This  case  is  a  vivid  example  of  the 
need  to  clarify  the  outbound  search 
authority  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
which  S.  902  does. 

Why  were  these  people  carrying  cur- 
rency out  of  the  country?  That  re- 
mains to  be  determined.  It  is  an  ines- 
capable conclusion,  however,  that  the 
vigilance  of  the  Customs  Service  and 
the  IRS  in  monitoring  the  currency 
transactions  at  Florida  banks  has 
tended  to  disrupt  what  was  an  enor- 
mous flow  of  business  in  illegally  de- 
rived currency.  Hearings  before  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations demonstrated  this. 

I  intend  to  continue  the  work  of  the 
subcommittee  in  the  area  of  the  use  of 
offshore  banks  and  companies  to  fa- 
cilitate criminal  activity  in  the  United 
States.  We  began  these  hearings  in 
March  and  expect  to  hold  another 
round  later  this  month.  In  the  mean- 
time, I  have  urged  the  Justice  and 
Treasury  Departments  to  work  with 
so-called  tax  haven  countries  like 
Panama,  the  Cayman  Islands,  and  the 
Bahamas  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the 
use  of  banks  and  companies  in  those 
locations  to  commit  crimes  in  the 
United  States.* 
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TAXING  HEALTH  BENEFITS 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  delighted  to  report  today  that  a 
vast  array  of  groups,  representing  all 
sectors  of  our  society,  have  signed  a 
resolution  opposing  the  taxation  of 
employer  provided  benefits.  Among 
these  groups  are  representatives  of 
labor,  industry,  consumers,  businesses, 
insurers,  and  professional  associations. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  last  40  years 
we  have  made  great  progress  in  ex- 
panding health  coverage  provided  by 
employers.  One  important  reason  em- 
ployers have  been  able  to  take  this 
costly  step  is  that  benefits  provided  to 
employees  have  been  tax  free.  Current 
proposals  to  tax  health  benefits  pro- 
vided by  employei?  jeopardize  the 
progress  we  have  made  in  this  area. 

Taxing  health  benefits  is  unfair  to 
workers.  It  would  exi>ose  workers  and 
their  families  to  unanticipated  and 
sometimes  disastrous  health  expenses, 
forcing  many  of  them  to  do  without 
adequate  health  care.  In  addition, 
limits  on  health  insurance  provided  by 
employers  would  discriminate  against 
certain  groups  or  workers  who  have 
high  health  costs.  For  example,  a 
health  insurance  cap  would  hurt  older 
workers,  women,  workers  in  high  risk 
occupations,  and  workers  who  live  in 


areas  with 
living. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  and  a  supporting  letter 
from  the  AFL-CIO  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

The  material  follows: 

RXSOLUnOR 

Whereas  a  tax  on  employee  health  benefit 
plans  would  be  discriminatory  and  unfair  in 
application  and  ineffective  as  a  means  of 
slowing  the  rising  cost  of  hospital  care,  we 
urge  the  Congress  to  reject  any  tax  on  em- 
ployee health  benefits. 

Health  Insurance  Association  of  America. 

American  Dent&l  Association. 

National  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Agents. 

Intematioiuil  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers. 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Company. 

Small  Business  Council  of  America.  Inc. 

International  Brotherhood  of  TeaoMters. 

Professional  Insurance  Agents. 

Society  of  Professional  Benefit  Adminis- 
trators. 

Aetna  Life  and  Casualty. 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Insurance  Association  of  Connecticut. 

Peoples  Life  Insurance  Company. 

Alliance  of  American  Insurers. 

American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Company. 

American  Optometric  Association. 

VS.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  Associations. 

Group  Health  Association  of  America. 

Laborers  International  Unions  of  North 
America,  AFL-CIO. 

Health  Resources  Corporation  of  America. 

Family  Health  Program  (FHP.  Inc.). 

Association  of  Private  Pensions  and  Wel- 
fare Plans. 

CIONA. 

Transamerica  Occidental  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

American  Dental  Hygienists'  Association. 

Kemper  Group. 

Independent  Insurance  Agents  of  Amer- 
ica. 

American  Dental  Trade  Association. 

National  Association  of  Private  Psychiat- 
ric Hospitals. 

Delta  Dental  Plans  Association. 

American  Speech-Language-Hearing  Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Association  of  Insivance  Bro- 
kers. 

American  Psychiatric  Association. 

American  Federation  of  Teachers/Federa- 
tion of  Nurses  and  Health  Professionals. 

National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters. 

National  Education  Association. 

Amkricam  Federation  or  Labor  a 
Congress  op  Industrial  Organi- 
zations. 

Wathington,  D.C.,  May  9,  1983. 
Senator  Robert  Packwood, 
Ruuell  Building,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Senator  Packwood:  The  AFL-CIO 
Joins  with  the  coalition  of  business  and  in- 
surers in  opposing  efforts  by  the  Reagan 
Administration  to  place  an  arbitrary  limit 
on  tax  free  employer  contributions  to  em- 
ployee health  benefits.  We  believe  that  this 
Is  an  inequitable  way  to  raise  revenues,  will 
do  nothing  to  control  soaring  medical  costs 
and  represents  unnecessary  government  in- 
trusion into  the  collective  bargaining  proc- 
ess. 


Under  current  law  health  insurance  pre- 
mium payments  by  employers  are  not  con- 
sidered incmne  to  employees.  If  Congress 
agrees  to  limit  tax  free  employer  contribu- 
tions to  health  insurance  and  employers 
make  payments  above  this  ceiling,  the  dif- 
ference would  be  added  to  the  employee's 
gross  taxable  income.  This  change  would 
disrupt  labor-management  negotiations  by 
forcing  existing  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments to  be  reopened  and  unduly  influence 
future  negotiations. 

The  proposed  cap  will  also  reduce  cover- 
age for  preventive  care,  outpatient  diagnos- 
tic services  and  other  benefits  which  save 
money.  It  would  leave  intact  coverage  for 
hospital  and  surgical  benefits,  which  have 
been  the  chief  source  of  health  cost  infla- 
tion and  over  which  patients  have  little  con- 
trol. The  proposed  cap  would  also  i)enalize 
older  workers,  workers  in  high  cost  areas 
and  those  who  select  more  comprehensive 
benefit  plans,  such  as  health  maintenance 
organizations. 

Organized  labor  hopes  that  Congress  will 
not  accept  a  proposal  which  increases  the 
taxes  of  working  Americans  and  penalizes 
them  for  negotiating  adequate  health  insur- 
ance protection.  The  AFL-CIO  urges  the 
Congress,  therefore,  to  reject  any  and  all 
proposals  to  place  an  arbitrary  tax  ceiling 
on  the  amount  of  employer  contributions  to 
employee  health  insurance  benefits. 
Sincerely. 

Rat  Denison. 

Director, 
Department  of  LegislatiOTLm 


AMERICAN  POW'S  AND  MLA'S 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
this  year  marked  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Paris  peace  ac- 
cords in  1973.  Unfortunately,  the  end 
of  American  involvement  in  the  mili- 
tary conflict  in  Southeast  Asia  did  not 
bring  about  the  release  of  all  Ameri- 
cans who  remain  officially  listed  as 
prisoners  of  war  or  missing  in  action. 
Nor  did  it  bring  about  the  return  of 
the  remains  of  more  than  1,000  Ameri- 
can servicemen  and  civilians  who  are 
listed  as  killed  in  action. 

The  real  blame,  of  course,  lies  on 
Hanoi.  But  the  Congress  must  share  a 
part  of  the  that  blame.  It  was  Con- 
gress that  passed  laws  prohibiting  any 
further  American  military  operations 
in  or  over  Indochina  and  thus  an- 
nounced to  Hanoi  that  we  would  stand 
idly  by  if  it  engaged  in  massive  viola- 
tions of  the  Paris  agreement.  It  was 
Congress  who  removed  the  threat  of 
American  retaliation  which  was  the  es- 
sential deterrent  to  the  resimiption  of 
all-out  war  by  North  Vietnam. 

When  Congress  prohibited  a  mili- 
tary response  to  Communist  violations 
of  the  agreement  and  walked  away 
from  Indochina,  it  also  withdrew  any 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  enforce 
the  aspects  of  the  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  American  servicemen  held 
piisoner  or  missing  in  action  in  Indo- 
china. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  that 
we  not  allow  American  MIA's/POW's 
to  be  forgotten.  In  this  connection,  I 
am  honored  to  present  today  to  the 


Senate  a  memorial  which  passed  the 
Arizona  House  of  Representatives  by 
unanimous  vote  on  April  13.  urging 
the  U.S.  Government  to  take  all  steps 
necessary  to  obtain  release  of  Ameri- 
cans still  missing  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  to  seek  the  return  of  any  Ameri- 
can remains  in  that  area.  I  ask  that 
the  memorial  may  appear  in  the 
Rbcord. 

The  memorial  follows: 

House  Memorial  2003 

Whereas  there  are  currently  two  thou- 
sand four  hundred  ninety-four  Americans 
still  missing  and  otherwise  unaccounted  for 
in  Southeast  Asia;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  government 
has  collected  and  analyzed  information 
which  clearly  establishes  that  the  govern- 
ments of  Indochina  possess  information  re- 
garding American  prisoners  of  war  (POW) 
and  Americans  missing  in  action  (MIA);  and 

Whereas  the  defense  intelligence  agency 
is  cturently  investigating  more  than  four 
hundred  sixty  firsthand,  live  sighting  re- 
ports of  Americans  in  Southeast  Asia,  based 
on  the  assumption  that  at  least  some  may 
still  be  held  captive;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  government 
obtained  and  substantiated  information 
that  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Vietnam  has 
in  its  possession  the  remains  of  at  least  four 
hundred  American  personnel  who  were 
killed  as  the  result  of  hostilities  in  South- 
east Asia;  and 

Whereas  the  families  of  those  American 
servicemen  and  civilians  missing  in  South- 
east Asia  have  suffered  untold  grief  and  un- 
certainty because  the  governments  of  Indo- 
china have  failed  to  provide  an  adequate  ac- 
counting of  those  missing;  and 

Whereas  the  State  of  Arizona  has  an  en- 
during interest  in  the  welfare  of  Americans 
listed  as  missing  or  otherwise  unaccounted 
for  in  Southeast  Asia.* 


QUALITY  PERFORMANCE  IN 
MEMPHIS 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  troubling  economic  times  we 
seem  to  hear  nothing  but  bad  news 
from  the  marketplace.  We  are  bom- 
barded with  facts  and  figures  on  inter- 
est rates,  unemplojmient  rates,  busi- 
ness failures  and  other  indicia  of  our 
current  fiscal  crisis.  And  while  this  is 
as  it  should  be  for  us  to  do  our  jobs 
well,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  evi- 
dence that  all  is  not  lost  in  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 

Recently,  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
ran  an  article  on  the  operations  of  the 
Sharp  Corp.'s  Memphis,  Tenn.,  plant. 
The  article  pointed  out  that  even  with 
a  troubled  history  the  Memphis  labor 
force  at  Sharp  has  proven  to  be  a 
model  of  efficient,  quality  manufac- 
turing. I  take  great  pride  in  the  fact 
that  my  fellow  Tennesseans  are  set- 
ting new  standards  for  excellence  in 
the  marketplace  during  these  hard 
times. 

The  success  achieved  in  Memphis  is 
the  combination  of  Japanese  manage- 
ment techniques  utilized  by  Sharp  ex- 
ecutives and  the  caliber  of  the  Mem- 
phis area  labor  force.  I  think  this  case 
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is  a  good  example  of  the  type  of  inter- 
national cooperation  we  are  seeing 
more  and  more  of.  I  i4>plaud  the  suc- 
cess of  Sharp  Corp.  in  Memphis. 
Tenn..  and  feel  that  my  colleagues 
would  benefit  from  reading  about  this 
distinct  workplace.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  contents  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  on  the  Sharp 
plant  in  Memphis  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoho. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  tbe  WaU  Street  Journal.  Apr.  39, 

19831 

Pactort  Maoic  Ih  a  Plaht  nt  Mufhis. 

Japahbb  Fnui  Shows  How  To  Attaih 

QUAUTT 

(By  L.  Erik  Calonlus) 

Mmrms.  TKmt.— When  word  spread  that 
Sharp  Corp.  of  Japan  was  planning  to  build 
an  electronics  factory  here,  a  lot  of  people 
thought  the  Japanese  were  making  a  big 
mistake. 

After  all.  RCA  Corp.  had  built  a  TV  plant 
in  Memphis  in  196d— and  shut  it  down  five 
years  later.  That  facility  had  suffered  Just 
about  every  labor  and  management  afflic- 
tion imaginable:  wildcat  strikes,  tuiion-au- 
thorized  strikes,  apparent  sabotage  of  the 
product  and  a  series  of  layoffs  that  took  the 
payroll  from  a  peak  of  4,200  workers  down 
to  1,600.  At  times,  so  many  hundreds  of  de- 
fective TV  sets  clogged  the  assembly-line 
aisles  that  technicians  had  difficulty  repair- 
ing them.  Finally.  RCA  pulled  the  plug, 
shipped  most  of  the  machinery  and  work  off 
to  Taiwan  and  left  the  Memphis  labor  force 
with  a  black  eye. 

Yet  Sharp  came  here  anyway.  "People 
said  it  was  labor  problems  that  caused  RCA 
to  cloee,"  says  Paul  Hagiisa.  the  president  of 
Sharp  Manufacturing  Co.  of  America,  "but 
we  didn't  think  so.  We  felt  it  was  RCA's  lack 
of  quality  in  the  product." 

SUCCESS  STORY 

Sharp  not  only  has  proved  the  skeptics 
wrong  but  also  has  vindicated  the  city's 
woik  force.  Despite  some  problems  with 
labor  unions,  its  500,000-square-foot  plant 
has,  in  the  past  four  years,  rolled  out  a  mil- 
lion color-televison  sets  and  a  million  micro- 
wave ovens.  It  has  done  so  with  U.S.  labor 
(all  the  assembly-line  workers  and  85%  of 
the  managers  are  American)  and  with 
mostly  American  components  (U.S.  compa- 
nies supply  70%  of  the  TV  parts  and  75%  of 
the  microwave  parts).  Productivity  has 
reached  90%  of  that  in  Sharp's  Japanese 
plants,  and  the  defect  level  is  low.  The  plant 
has  toughed  out  the  recession  without  re- 
ducing its  output  of  about  30.000  TV  sets 
and  30,000  ovens  a  month  (except  for  a 
slight  dip  in  1981).  without  layoffs  and  with- 
out losing  its  profitability. 

Best  of  all,  the  Sharp  products  shipped 
from  Memphis  get  high  marks  for  quality 
and  durability  from  consumer  groups. 

The  Japanese  company's  remarkable  suc- 
cess—on the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
River— can't  be  attributed  to  special  ma- 
chinery or  automation;  American  competi- 
tors use  the  same  equipment.  Nor  can  it  be 
attributed  to  employees  who  sing  the  com- 
pany song  every  morning,  dress  neatly  in 
company  garb,  exercise  in  unison  or  eat 
sushi:  they  don't. 

So,  what's  Sharp's  secret? 

The  assembly-line  workers  themselves 
credit  the  Japanese  style  of  management. 
At  its  core,  it  demands  very  hard  work  and 
an  obsession  with  quality,  an  obsession  with 


making  every  seam  weld  and  switch  of  the 
product  perfect.  A  Sharp  manager  agrees, 
saying:  "It's  not  what  we  do,  but  how  well 
we  do  it  It's  the  constant  striving  for  excel- 
lence." 

TWIST  OF  FATK 

The  leader  in  that  drive  for  excellence, 
Mr.  Hagusa  (pronounced  huh-OOO-oah), 
came  to  his  position  In  Memphis  through  a 
full  twist  of  fate.  A  teen-ager  during  World 
War  n,  he  worked  in  an  aircraft  plant  in 
Osaka,  his  hometown,  and  once,  running  to 
work  during  an  air  raid,  barely  escaped 
death  as  an  American  bomb  glanced  off  a 
trolley-car  cable  and  bounced  to  a  harmless 
stop  just  yards  away  from  him.  After  the 
war.  he  became  a  houseboy  to  an  American 
Army  officer  and  converted  to  Catholicism, 
taking  the  Christian  name  Paul.  Later,  he 
graduated  from  engineering  school  and 
began  his  lifelong  career  with  Sharp. 

Now.  Mr.  Hagusa,  a  small  man  whose  feet 
just  reach  the  floor  as  he  settles  into  an 
American-sized  chair,  considers  his  Job  "a 
great  mission,"  one  that  he  hopes  will  ease 
trade  tensions  between  the  U.S.  and  Japan. 
And  he  clearly  is  presiding  at  a  Juinction  of 
two  cultures. 

His  office  is  decorated  with  a  vase  of  silk 
cherry  blossoms,  an  ornate  samurai  helmet 
and  a  glowering  portrait  of  Tokuji  Hayaka- 
wa,  the  company's  founder.  But  despite  his 
weak  English,  Mr.  Hagusa  has  learned  to 
live  with  American  customs.  ("Shake  hand 
is  not  so  bad,  but  hug?"  he  says,  wrinkling 
his  face  in  distaste.)  At  the  height  of  last 
year's  Christmas  party.  Mr.  Hagusa  raised 
cheers  among  the  employees  by  declaring, 
"There  are  two  things  I've  learned  since 
coming  to  America:  how  to  wreck  cars  and 
how  to  drink  Jack  Daniel's." 

LABOR  LESSONS 

He  tUso  has  learned  about  American  labor 
unions.  In  October  1980.  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  charged  Sharp  with  inter- 
rogating employees  about  their  union  senti- 
ments, threatening  to  move  the  plant  if  em- 
ployees voted  union,  suggesting  that  certain 
employees  quit  rather  than  support  a  luiion. 
telling  employees  they  could  be  "nailed  to 
the  wall"  for  distributing  union  literature, 
and  other  offenses.  In  a  settlement  in 
August  1981.  the  company  agreed  to  post  In 
the  plant  notices  promising  not  to  harass 
employees  involved  with  the  union.  Last 
month.  Sharp  and  the  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Electrical  Workers,  which  the  em- 
ployees had  voted  to  represent  them,  agreed 
on  a  contract. 

Michael  D.  Lucas,  a  union  organizer, 
doesn't  place  full  blame  for  the  contention 
on  the  Japanese  management.  "They  aren't 
any  more  familiar  with  American  labor  law 
than  you  or  I  am  familiar  with  Japanese 
labor  law."  he  says,  adding  that  the  compa- 
ny was  led  into  the  litigation  by  its  law  firm. 
"Japanese  management  is  finally  getting 
the  idea  that  we  aren't  the  devils  in  disguise 
they  were  led  to  believe  we  were,"  he  re- 
marks. 

But  the  most  important  lesson  learned  by 
Mr.  Hftgi'sH  has  been  how  little  most  Ameri- 
can companies  know  about  achieving  qual- 
ity. "The  most  important  path  to  quality." 
he  says  through  an  interpreter,  "is  that  em- 
ployees feel  that  they  are  of  one  family, 
playing  an  im|X}rtant  role  in  the  company." 

How  is  a  familial  feeling  instilled?  "There 
must  be  a  change  in  the  way  that  manage- 
ment in  the  U.S.  treats  its  employees,"  he 
says.  "Otherwise.  It  is  difficult  for  employ- 
ees to  respond"  as  the  Japanese  do. 

"In  America,  when  sales  drop,  the  first 
thing    American   management    in   general 


thinks  of  is  laying  off  employees.  In  Japan, 
it  Is  the  last  resort,"  he  says.  Japanese  com- 
panies cut  costs  elsewhere,  he  adds,  or  tem- 
porarily shift  production  employees  into 
sales  even  though  'they  may  not  be  as  effi- 
cient as  experienced  sales  people."* 

With  their  Jobs  assured,  workers— in 
Japan,  at  least— feel  a  responsibility  to  put 
the  company  before  all  else.  "In  Japan,  an 
employee  tries  to  work  his  lifetime  with  the 
company  he  chooses.  So  he  does  not  put 
much  importance  in  his  personal  interests," 
Mr.  Hagusa  says.  "In  Japan,  they  say,  'Job 
first,  family  life  comes  second.' " 

For  himself,  he  says.  "I  don't  woik  to  live; 
I  live  to  work." 

This  strong  work  ethic  is  apparent  at  the 
Sharp  plant  in  Memphis.  "The  Japanese 
work  much  more  than  we  do— telexing 
home  to  Japan,  checking  up  on  us,"  says 
Kevin  Hignight,  an  engineer  at  the  plant. 
"They  work  to  seven  or  eight  every  night 
and  on  Saturday  mornings.  They  seem  to 
like  it." 

And  they  push  the  U.S.  workers  relent- 
lessly. "You  won't  see  people  sitting  around 
on  the  loading  docks."  says  Milton  Kee.  the 
company's  American  manager  of  quality 
control.  "'Everyone  here  has  a  Job,  and 
they're  expected  to  do  it.  There  are  no  ex- 
cuses." He  adds. 

'"I've  never  worked  so  hard  in  my  life.  It's 
been  hard  on  me,  it's  been  hard  on  the 
other  employees,  and  it  probably  always  will 
be  hard.  But  I've  had  17  years  in  manufac- 
turing, and  the  last  three  have  taught  me 
more  than  all  the  previous  14." 

THET  ARE  TRAIimiG  HE 

Fred  Haynes.  another  engineer,  agrees. 
"It's  a  tough  place  to  work."  he  says.  ""They 
keep  trying  to  get  a  little  more  out  of  you. 
They  keep  going  deeper,  demanding  better 
quality  from  you.  They're  training  me.  .  .  . 
In  a  way,  I'm  a  Japanese  engineer,  learning 
to  relate  to  American  companies."  Then  he 
concedes.  "I  think  it's  real  good. " 

However,  not  everyone  is  willing  to  live 
under  Sharp's  ever-tightening  standards. 
When  Sharp  first  asked  American  suppliers 
to  submit  their  materials  to  Sharp  engineers 
in  Japan  for  inspection,  almost  all  failed. 
Some  vendors,  exasperated,  quit  the  bid- 
ding. 

During  Sharp's  first  year  here,  the  Japa- 
nese dominance  stirred  up  tension  in  the 
plant,  too.  "They  were  here  to  duplicate  the 
plant  in  Japan."  one  worker  says,  "and 
there  was  only  one  way  to  do  things— their 
way."  Especially  during  that  first  year, 
there  were  some  difficult  meetings  between 
the  Japanese  and  Americans.  With  Ameri- 
can suggestions  carrying  little  weight  with 
Japanese  management,  "it  was  sometimes 
humiliating,"  one  American  manager  re- 
calls. 

Much  of  that  has  passed.  "They  had  to 
learn  about  us  as  people  first,  before  they 
could  trust  us,"  one  worker  says.  "Now,  I 
feel  they  trust  us." 

The  Americans,  in  turn,  express  respect 
for  the  Japanese,  especially  for  their  atten- 
tion to  detail.  Although  many  of  the  Japa- 
nese didn't  know  English  when  they  arrived 
four  years  ago.  "they're  even  starting  to  cor- 
rect our  grammar  and  spelling."  one  Ameri- 
can worker  boasts. 

GOIHG  BY  THE  BOOK 

In  the  Spartan  concrete-block  office  of 
Joe  Scott,  the  production  manager  for 
Sharp's  microwave  ovens,  a  sign  on  the  wall 
reads.  "Do  it  right— the  first  time."  But 
good  Intentions  and  hard  work  alone  don't 
account  for  Sharp's  quality.  Another  factor 


is  found  in  a  thick  book  on  Mr.  Scott's  desk. 
In  the  book  are  line  graphs  that  meticulous- 
ly track  the  pulse  of  the  assembly  lines 
through  information  collected  from  a  data 
sheet  attached  to  each  oven.  "We  let  the 
daU  tell  us  what  we  need  to  know  to  correct 
a  problem."  he  explains.  "We  don't  use  per- 
sonal opinions  or  emotions." 

Although  Sharp  has  been  able  to  track 
and  improve  the  level  of  quality  in  Its  own 
plant,  it  has  found  it  much  more  difficult  to 
persuade  its  70  U.S.  suppliers  to  do  so,  too. 
""We're  trying  to  convince  vendors  that  qual- 
ity actually  reduces  their  costs."  Mr.  Scott 
says. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  vendors.  Edward 
Cox,  Sharp's  TV-set  production  manager, 
explained  "Practice  Sincerity  and  Oeatlv- 
elty."  Sharp's  off-repeated  business  creed. 
"As  for  sincerity,  we  expect  you  to  send  us 
100%  quality  parts,"  and  precisely  on  sched- 
ule, he  said.  "As  for  creaUvlty,  we  expect 
you  to  participate  in  quality  improvements." 

REPORT  CARDS 

Suppliers  got  "report  cards"  evaluating 
the  quality  of  their  materials,  their  prices, 
promptness  of  delivery  and  other  factors. 
Sixteen  vendors  received  a  100%  quality 
rating;  15  others  also  got  A's  with  95%  to 
99%;  18  got  B's  with  85%  to  94%;  nine  got 
C's  with  75%  to  84%;  and  three  got  D's  with 
65%  to  74%.  There  weren't  any  Fs. 

"We  did  about  as  well  as  I  always  did  in 
school,  a  strong  C. "  says  Jeff  Talbot,  vice 
president  of  Talbot  Industries  Inc..  a 
Neosho.  Mo.,  supplier  of  wire  racks  for 
Sharp's  microwave  ovens.  Mr.  Talbot  blames 
his  84%  rating  on  a  few  bad  shipments  when 
Talbot  Industries  started  its  first  run  eight 
months  ago.  "Sharp  does  a  first-piece  in- 
spection with  every  shipment,  and  if  it 
doesn't  measure  out  exactly,  then  the  whole 
shipment  Is  no  good."  he  says.  "Other  com- 
panies would  say,  "Well,  it  doesn't  exactly 
meet  our  tolerances,  but  we  can  use  it.'  But 
at  Sharp,  if  it's  wrong,  it's  wrong." 

Next  year,  he  says,  with  a  bit  of  disbelief 
in  his  voice.  Sharp  expects  his  company  to 
reach  97%.  ""It's  not  going  to  be  easy,"  he 
concedes.  "If  we  can  cut  our  in-house  rejec- 
tion down  from  a  high  of  12%  to  1%  or  2% 
and  then  make  sure  we  don't  send  them 
over  1%  defects,  that  will  be  the  proof  of 
the  pudding." 

At  the  head  of  the  class  with  a  100% 
rating  was,  not  surprisingly.  Tabuchi  Elec- 
tric Co.  of  America,  a  Japanese  supplier  of 
transformers  that  followed  Sharp  to  Amer- 
ica and  set  up  a  plant  employing  150  per- 
sons in  Jackson,  Tenn.  "We  are  of  the  same 
mind,"  says  Itaru  Nakagawa.  the  director  of 
sales  and  planning.  "Not  only  with  Sharp 
but  with  our  other  customers,  we  have  very 
eager  communications.  Even  if  the  customer 
hasn't  rejected  this  time,  even  if  there  is  but 
a  little  possibility  of  rejection,  we  will  know 
at  the  meeting  and  correct  it." 

However,  Mr.  Nakagawa  says  his  perform- 
ance must  be  improved.  ""Their  (Sharp's)  ob- 
jective is  that  they  don't  need  to  inspect  our 
product  at  all,"  he  says.  "It's  an  objective 
that  is  very  hard  to  approach." 

Being  tough  is  only  tialf  the  formula  lor 
getting  quality.  The  other  half  is  making 
suppliers  also  feel  a  part  of  the  family.  Mr. 
Hagusa  says.  Indeed,  once  a  supplier  begins 
working  with  Sharp  and  shows  willingness 
to  improve,  the  relationship  can  last  a  long 
time. 

"We'd  really  have  to  step  all  over  our  toes 
to  get  thrown  out  of  here."  says  Mr.  Talbot, 
the  maker  of  microwave  wire  racks.  "They'd 
give  us  every  consideration  under  the  sun 
because  we  have  done  a  gcxxl  job."  Adds  Mr. 


Hignight.  the  Sliarp  engineer,  "If  the  com- 
pany has  a  problem,  we  can  telex  Japan  to 
see  if  they've  solved  that  problem  in  the 
past.  Our  job  actually  Is  to  help  the  vendors 
get  their  rejection  rates  down  so  they  can 
make  some  money." 

Richard  Hollington.  vice  president  of 
Bryan  Custom  Plastics  Inc.,  which  sells 
about  half  a  million  plastic  pieces  for  Sharp 
TVs  each  year,  says,  "They  demand  Jewelry. 
There  just  Is  not  any  comparison  between 
the  quality  Sharp  demands  and  that  de- 
manded by  RCA  and  Zenith." 

But  at  the  same  time,  "they  helped  us 
with  o\ir  quality-control  layout  and  train- 
ing." Mr.  Hollington  says.  "They  developed 
hourly  audits  of  our  assembly  line  to  isolate 
problems  sooner." 

Like  a  score  of  other  vendors,  Mr.  Holling- 
ton has  been  called  before  Sharp's  quality- 
improvement  committee,  a  body  formed  two 
years  ago  to  help  vendors.  "It's  not  a  hell- 
raising  session  at  all,"  he  says.  "They  are 
providing  us  with  the  expertise  of  their  top 
management.  At  American  companies,  if 
they  find  a  problem  in  your  product.  It's 
your  problem.  At  Sharp,  we  work  it  out  to- 
gether." 

On  a  recent  day,  one  of  Sharp's  "quality 
circles"  is  meeting.  Led  by  a  trained  leader. 
Sharp's  quality  circles  "brainstorm"  ideas, 
select  a  problem  to  be  solved  and  then  col- 
lect data  on  the  problem.  Later,  the  prob- 
lem and  possibly  a  solution  are  presented  to 
Mr.  Hagiigft  and  other  members  of  manage- 
ment. 

TWO  imiOVATIOHS 

At  one  table,  five  microwave  assembly 
workers  are  discussing  one  workers'  innova- 
tion: a  metal  dowel  that  fits  into  the  center 
hole  of  a  five-hole  microwave-oven  bracket. 
"I  saw  that  people  were  having  trouble 
lining  up  the  holes,"  says  Randy  Howie, 
"but  if  someone  before  them  had  put  In  the 
center  screw,  the  person  didn't  have  a  prob- 
lem." So  ISi.  Howie  developed  a  metal 
dowel,  which,  when  slipped  into  the  middle 
hole,  aligns  the  bracket  while  the  other  four 
holes  are  screwed  down. 

At  another  table,  a  group  of  employees 
are  discussing  a  second  iimovation:  a  plastic 
table  top  with  countersunk  holes  in  which 
to  stand  screws.  The  device  makes  the 
screws  simple  to  pick  up  and  keeps  them 
from  rolling  off  the  table  and  onto  the 
floor.  As  a  result,  productivity  has  improved 
by  seven  units  a  day.  the  circle  says. 

However,  Sharp  doesn't  expect  a  dollar 
payback  from  the  circles,  which  meet  on 
company  time.  Instead,  a  manager  explains, 
the  circles  are  a  "human-relations  pro- 
gram." 

That  comment  harks  back  to  a  remark  by 
Mr.  Hagxisa: 

"Once  there  was  a  time  when  the  Ameri- 
cans had  very  efficient  machines  and  equip- 
ment. Japan  did  not.  At  that  time— regard- 
less of  the  workers— those  with  the  most 
modem  machines  had  the  competitive  ad- 
vantage." But  now.  he  says,  one  country 
soon  has  the  same  machinery  as  another. 
""So.  what  makes  the  difference  today."  he 
says,  is  "the  quality  of  the  people."* 


THE  40TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  MANHATTAN  PROJECT 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  in  mid- 
April  of  this  year,  the  founding  mem- 
bers of  the  Manhattan  project  met  for 
the  40th  anniversary  of  the  inception 
of  the  project.  Although  the  reunion 
was  primarily  a  professional  confer- 


ence, some  of  the  members  saw  this 
anniversary  as  an  opportunity  to  re- 
flect on  the  necessity  of  reducing  and 
ultimately  eliminating  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war.  and  of  the  special  respon- 
sibility of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  that  endeavor. 

The  development  of  the  atomic 
bomb,  viewed  in  the  context  of  histo- 
ry, was  a  vital  part  of  our  Nation's  role 
in  defending  herself  and  her  allies 
against  wartime  Japan  and  Hitler's 
Germany.  A^  Manhattan  project  par- 
ticipant Dr.  Victor  Weisskopf  puts  it. 
"We  served  oiu-  country  and  we 
thought  that  such  powerful  weapons 
will  make  wars  between  great  powers 
unthinkable.  Some  of  us  thought  that 
the  existence  of  these  dangerous 
sources  of  destructive  power  will  lead 
to  an  international  administration  of 
military  and  peaceful  applications  and 
will  end  an  age-old  tradition  of  orga- 
nized mutual  mass  murder." 

Dr.  Weisskopf  calls  our  present  con- 
fronUtion  with  the  Soviet  Union  "the 
craziest  arms  race  in  history,  where 
each  side  has  more  than  a  hundred 
times  what  is  needed  to  destroy  all  of 
us,  knowing  full  well— and  this  is  the 
difference  with  all  previous  arms 
races— that  any  actual  use  of  these  ■ 
weapons  means  the  annihilation  of 
both  sides." 

I  think  it  is  vital  that  we,  as  a  body, 
publicly  recognize  the  significance  of 
this  anniversary— even  1  month  late— 
and  of  the  statement  of  the  Manhat- 
tan project  participants  that  accompa- 
nies it.  I  ask  that  the  statement  of  the 
40th  reunion  of  the  Manhattan 
project  be  printed  in  the  Recoho. 

The  statement  follows: 

The  40th  Ahhiversakt  op  the  Mamhaxxah 
Project 

The  signers  of  this  statement  are  scien- 
tists who  came  to  the  Manhattan  Project  at 
Los  Alamos  in  Its  earliest  days  and  who  are 
now  gathered  to  observe  the  fortieth  anni- 
versary of  the  opening  of  the  Laboratory. 
We  write  this  because  we  worked  on  the  cre- 
ation of  the  first  nuclear  bomb  and  there- 
fore, even  though  the  consequences  and  the 
concerns  must  be  the  same  for  all  people 
equally,  we  feel  a  special  sense  of  responsi- 
bUlty.  We  are  appalled  at  the  present  level 
of  the  nuclear  armaments  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  and  we  are  profoundly  frightened 
for  the  future  of  humanity. 

The  single  crucial  fact  is  that  the  two 
major  world  powers  now  possess  a  sufficien- 
cy of  nuclear  warheads  and  delivery  systems 
to  destroy  each  other  and  a  significant  part 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  many  times  over. 
Furthermore,  in  view  of  the  massive  overkill 
potential  already  achieved,  the  mobility  of 
many  launching  systems,  and  the  abseixie, 
after  many  years  of  research,  of  any  credi- 
ble defense,  we  see  no  conceivable  probabili- 
ty of  preventing,  by  any  military  action  that 
could  be  taken,  such  total  or  near  total  de- 
struction. This  being  so.  considerations  of 
possible  comparative  advantage  to  one  side 
or  the  other  in  numbers  of  warheads  or  in 
megatonnage  become  irrelevant. 

Our  one  hope  is  that  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  recognize 
the  futility  of  trying  to  outbuild  the  other 
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in  nuclear  strength  and  also  the  cataclysmic 
danger  inherent  in  the  effort  to  do  ao.  We 
urge  upon  the  leaders  of  both  countries  that 
this  recognition  be  made  a  cornerstone  of 
n^(t^ftn^l  policy  and  that  it  lead  to  the  begin- 
ning of  a  mutually  agreed  upon  reduction  of 
nuclear  armaments  and.  for  all  nations,  to 
the  ultimate  goal  of  the  total  elimination  of 
such  weapons. 

Herb  Anderson.  Kenneth  T.  Bainbridge, 
Hans  A.  Bethe,  John  M.  Blair,  Wayne 
A.  Bowers.  Berlyn  B.  Brixner,  Joseph 
Burke.  Robert  E.  Carter.  Owen  Cham- 
berlain. Robert  Christy.  George 
Cowan.  Oeorge  Cremer.  Ed  Creutz. 
Martin  Deutsch.  John  Dewire.  Rich- 
ard Ehrlich.  William  C.  Elmore. 
Oeorge  W.  Parwell,  Richard  P.  Pftyn- 
man.  Joseph  Fowler.  A.  P.  French, 
Naomi  Livesay  French,  Oerhardt 
Friedlander,  Darol  Froman,  Alfred 
Hanson,  William  Higlnbotham.  Robert 
Howes.  James  Hush,  Sejrmour  Katcoff, 
Donald  W.  Kerst,  U  D.  P.  King.  Ernest 
Klema,  Morris  Kolodney.  Rolf  Land- 
shoff.  John  Manley,  Robert  Marshak. 
Boyce  McOaniel.  Joseph  McKibben. 
Ed  McMillan.  John  Miskel.  Darragh 
Nagle.  Ralph  A.  Nobles,  John  Oath- 
out,  Paul  Olum,  Frank  Oppenheimer, 
Rudolf  E.  Peierls,  Norman  F.  Ramsey, 
Frederick  Reines,  Charles  N.  Rice, 
Hugh  Richards.  R.  E.  Schreiber, 
Emilio  Segre,  Rogert  Serber,  Maurice 
Shapiro.  Lester  Skaggs,  Cyril  S. 
Smith,  Thoma  Snyder,  Richard  H. 
Stark,  Julius  Tabin,  James  M.  Taub, 
Robert  W.  Thompson,  Ernest  W.  Tit- 
terton,  Stan  tTlam,  Arthur  C.  Wahl. 
Robert  Walker,  Victor  Weisskopf, 
Theodore  Welton,  Dudley  Williams, 
Robert  W.  Williams,  and  Robert  R. 
Wilson.* 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  52— OPPO- 
SITION TO  TAX  OR  PEE  ON 
OIL 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  co- 
sponsor  Senate  Resolution  52,  wliich 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Senate  in 
opposition  to  a  tax  or  fee  on  oil.  I  be- 
lieve any  tax  on  oil  to  be  an  improper 
course  of  action  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. Foremost  among  my  concerns  is 
the  effect  such  an  action  would  have 
upon  the  nascent  economic  recovery. 
Oil  continues  to  be  the  lif  eblood  of  our 
industrial  base.  The  recent  fall  in  its 
price  augurs  well  for  the  prospects  of  a 
vigorous  economic  upturn.  It  would  be 
most  foolish  to  take  an  action  which 
would  directly  impact  upon  our  ability 
to  produce  the  goods  and  services  that 
will  be  the  backbone  of  any  real,  sus- 
tained recovery. 

Additionally,  I  represent  a  State 
which  is  highly  dependent  upon  oil  for 
the  necessities  of  life.  New  York  City 
and  the  surroimding  26  counties  con- 
siime  70  percent  of  the  oil  imported 
into  this  Nation.  A  tax  solely  upon 
that  oil  would  place  New  York,  a  State 
with  an  aging  industrial  base,  at  a 
huge  competitive  advantage.  Mass 
transit,  the  artery  of  any  true  urban 
existence  is  almost  entirely  reliant 
upon  petroleum.  Any  tax  aimed  solely 
at   that   resource   would   poison   the 


trough  from  which  our  great  cities 
drink. 

Along  with  these  admittedly  paro- 
chial interests,  I  wish  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fact 
that  any  tax  on  oil  is  essentiaUy  a  re- 
gressive tax.  Those  in  our  society  who 
are  at  the  greatest  economic  disadvan- 
tage, the  poor,  the  underfed,  would  be 
forced  to  bear  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  burden  any  such  tax 
would  impose.  As  those  who  have 
borne  the  weight  of  the  recession  in 
terms  of  lost  Jobs,  reduced  incomes, 
and  great  personal  travails,  we  should 
not  again  ask  them  to  shoulder  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  deficits  that  reces- 
sion has  caused. 

It  may.  indeed,  be  the  sense  of  this 
Congress  that  an  energy  tax  must  be 
adopted.  If  so,  I  suggest  that  no  one 
form  of  energy  become  the  focus  of  at- 
tention. An  equitable  avenue  for  ex- 
ploration would  be  to  tax  at  equal 
rates  all  forms  of  energy.  This  would 
insure  that  no  sector  of  the  Nation  or 
its  population  is  forced  to  assume  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  burden. 
I  believe  that  the  actions  being  urged 
upon  this  body  by  many  who  have  not 
fully  investigated  the  ramifications, 
both  social  and  economic,  of  a  tax 
solely  on  oil  need  to  be  reconsidered.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this  reso- 
lution forthwith  and  make  clear  our 
resolve  to  adopt  no  inequitable  tax  on 
energy.* 


NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCIATION 
ADVOCATES  INCREASED  FED- 
ERAL FUNDING  FOR  COAL 
R&D 

•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
January  I  wrote  to  Carl  Bagge  urging 
the  National  Coal  Association  (NCA) 
to  take  a  more  active  role  in  seeking 
proper  Federal  support  for  coal  re- 
search and  development  (R&D).  The 
shortsighted  planning  effort  of  this 
administration  in  their  redirection  of 
fossil  fuel  research  moneys  is  imwise. 
During  the  last  3  years  we  have  seen 
coal  R&D  funding  go  from  22  percent 
of  the  total  energy  technology  budget 
to  a  mere  7-percent  request  for  fiscal 
1984.  We  have  had  to  witness  forceful 
domestic  coal  policy  abandoned  in 
favor  of  an  unrealistic  slant  toward 
nuclear  power.  No  longer  is  there  a 
commitment  to  push  for  accelerated 
conversions  to  use  more  abundant  and 
less  expensive  coal.  These  actions  were 
accentuated  by  the  lack  of  attention 
such  policy  positions  were  receiving 
from  the  National  Coal  Association's 
membership. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  report 
that  Mr.  Bagge,  for  the  National  Coal 
Association,  has  responded  with  a 
strong  and  positive  statement  in  favor 
of  meaningful  increases  in  coal  R&D 
fimding  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy,  Research  and  Development 
delivered  on  May  3.  Through  such  an 


effort  the  NCA  assumes  its  responsi- 
bility of  assuring  coal  is  the  comer- 
stone  for  a  secure  domestic  energy 
future. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  Mr.  Bagge's 
complete  statement  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statuknt  op  Cakl  E.  Baggk.  PiusiDDrr. 
Natioral  Coal  Associatioh 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Carl  Bagge.  President 
of  the  National  Coal  Association. 

NCA  represents  coal  producers,  sellers  and 
other  organizations  associated  with  the  coal 
industry. 

It's  a  privilege  to  appear  before  this  Sub- 
committee and  to  present  NCA's  views 
about  coal  research  and  development. 

Vtr.  Chairman,  this  Subcommittee  needs 
no  reminders  al>out  coal's  vital  role  in  the 
American  economy.  Coal  is  America's 
lowest-cost  fuel,  one  third  the  cost  of  oil, 
and  half  the  cost  of  natural  gas. 

Today,  53  percent  of  America's  electricity 
is  generated  from  coal.  By  the  end  of  the 
decade  it  will  be  nearing  60  percent.  Coal  ex- 
ports are  also  increasingly  important.  Each 
of  the  past  two  years,  the  United  States  ex- 
ported 100  million  tons  of  coal,  adding  $6 
billion  annually  to  the  Nation's  balance  of 
trade. 

These  exports  could  easily  double  by  the 
year  2000.  and  account  for  more  than  $15 
billion  each  year  to  the  country's  trading 
balance. 

As  we  look  to  the  future,  it's  likely  that 
conservation  of  energy  in  homes  and  com- 
mercial buildings  will  continue,  and  there  is 
every  likelihood  factories  will  produce  more 
goods  and  services  using  less  energy. 

But  despite  these  gains,  far  more  energy 
will  be  required  to  keep  the  economy  grow- 
ing, and  to  make  sure  new  workers  have 
Jobs.  We  believe  that  coal  is  the  logical 
choice  to  serve  the  lion's  share  of  those 
energy  demands. 

Its  sheer  abundance  makes  it  a  worthy 
candidate. 

However,  by  tapping  these  huge  reserves, 
and  by  taking  advantage  of  coal's  low  and 
stable  costs,  this  nation  can  move  steadily 
toward  the  goal  of  energy  sufficiency  and 
energy-pricing  stability— both  of  which  are 
essential  to  economic  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

We  view  coal  research  and  development  as 
an  important  part  of  making  sure  coal 
reaches  its  fullest  potential. 

In  that  vein.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  privi- 
leged to  deliver  a  paper  last  year  to  the 
sixth  Congress  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee on  Coal  Research,  a  committee 
which  I  had  the  privilege  of  getting  started 
in  1973.  Ironically,  the  first  ICCR  meeting 
occurred  shortly  before  the  Yom  Kippur 
War.  which,  as  you  know,  led  to  the  Arab  oil 
embargo. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  insert  a  copy  of  that  paper 
into  the  record,  so  the  Committee  will  Imow 
of  the  American  coal  industry's  keen  inter- 
est in  continuing  coal  research  worldwide. 

Any  discussion  of  coal  research  must  also 
consider  the  budgetary  limitations  facing 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  coal  Industry  long  has  supported 
fiscal  responsibility,  and  we  are  ever-mind- 
ful that  the  wise  allocation  of  limited  re- 
sources continues  as  a  priority  today. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  should  like  to  talk 
about  two  general  research  areas  of  which 


the  coal  industry  has  a  direct  and  abiding 
interest. 

Flrrt.  is  research  geared  to  Improve  the 
production  and  mining  of  coal— getting  coal 
to  market  in  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
manner. 

Second,  is  research  targeted  to  Improve 
direct  and  indirect  use  of  coal,  also  efficient- 
ly, but  more  important,  consistent  with  en- 
vironmental quality. 

There  is  also  a  related  concern,  which  the 
coal  industry  wishes  to  address:  That  is  the 
research  and  development  of  new,  potential- 
ly-beneficial coal-use  technologies,  which 
are  not  In  commercial  use. 

COAL  PRODUCnOIl  TBCHMOLOOT 

The  American  coal  industry  has  the  most 
efficient  and  advanced  mining  system  in  all 
the  world,  and  we  are  proud  of  this  achieve- 
ment. 

In  the  past  ten  years,  the  coal  industry 
has  benefitted  from  investments  amounting 
to  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  new 
mines  and  the  training  of  its  quarter-million 
strong  workforce. 

It  has  paid  off  handsomely. 

In  the  past  five  years,  coal  prices  at  the 
mine  have  been  stable  in  real  terms,  even  as 
oil  and  gas  prices  went  up. 

Just  as  significant,  the  coal  industry  has 
increased  its  productivity  an  average  of 
eight  percent  each  year  in  underground 
mines  and  four  percent  in  surface  mines, 
setting  the  pace  among  all  American  indus- 
tries. 

The  fact  is,  the  coal  industry  has  the  ca- 
pacity to  exceed  present  deliveries  by  at 
least  150  million  tons  a  year,  and  we  can  do 
it  with  the  very  latest  technology  and  top 
notch  skills  of  our  workers. 

This  doesn't  imply  that  we  can  rest  on  oiu- 
laurels. 

Far  from  it. 

But  the  primary  responsibility  for  re- 
search and  technological  development  to 
improve  our  mining  efficiency  and  produc- 
tivity lies  outside  the  DOE  Budget. 

Research  funding  to  promote  more  effi- 
cient and  effective  coal  production  is  cen- 
tered in  the  Bureau  of  Mines  budget,  and  is 
also  enhanced  by  the  coal  Industry  and 
equipment  supplier's  efforts. 

In  summary,  the  coal  industry's  most 
urgent  challenge,  now  and  in  the  future,  is 
to  increase  coal  demand,  and  to  find  the 
technology  which  will  lead  to  much  greater 
coal  use  in  support  of  the  American  econo- 
my. 

RESEARCH  OH  IMPROVED  COAL  USE 

Coal  use  in  the  future  will  depend  in  large 
measure  on  the  pace  of  economic  growth, 
but  it  also  will  hinge  on  the  ability  of  coal  to 
be  used  in  an  environmentally-acceptable 
manner. 

There  are  a  host  of  effective  technologies 
which  remove  impurities  and  pollutants 
before  and  after  coal  combustion.  But  these 
tectinologies  are  expensive,  and  they  are  dif- 
ficult to  apply  to  existing  power  plants  and 
other  faculties. 

In  comparison  to  production  methods  and 
technologies,  the  coal  industry  does  not 
have  the  resources  to  carry  out  the  t>asic  re- 
search needed  to  develop  some  of  the  more 
advanced  pollution  control  technologies. 

Development  of  more  advanced  combus- 
tion systems  which  are  environmentally- 
sound  and  economically-feasible  are  essen- 
tial to  the  expanded  use  of  coal. 

Despite  much  progress,  new,  more  effec- 
tive pollution-control  technology  is  needed- 
technology  which  also  could  cut  the  present 
high  costs  of  refurbishing  coal-fired  power 
plants. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  have  the  expertise 
to  advise  the  Committee  precisely  how  fed- 
eral research  dollars  should  be  allocated. 
However,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  proposed 
budget  for  fooU-fuel  research  does  not  in- 
clude sli^ificant  funding  for  research  in 
some  of  the  promising  coal-related  technol- 
ogies. 

In  this,  the  coal  industry  supports  contin- 
ued research  for  coal  preparation,  flue-gas 
cleaning,  advanced  fluid-bed  combustion, 
combined  cycle  technology,  and  post  waste 
dlsposaL  In  addition,  we  support  stepped  up 
coordination  of  this  research  among  DOE. 
EPA  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

We  urge  the  Committee  to  consider  fund- 
ing these  important  coal  technologies  at  the 
highest  feasible  levels.  For  they  can  lead  to 
the  reduction  of  coal  burning  costs,  and  also 
improve  environmental  quality. 

RXSBAKCH  OP  HEW  TBCHHOLOGIKS 

Finally,  let  me  tiun  to  the  more  advanced 
coal  uses.  They  fall  into  two  categories:  Mid- 
term and  Long-term. 

In  the  Mid-term  synthetic  fuels  are  of  ob- 
vious research  and  development  interest. 

As  the  Committee  may  know,  the  coal  in- 
dustry has  looked  with  disfavor  on  a  large 
synfuels  program  carried  out  by  the  Federal 
Government.  We  still  oppose  such  a  policy. 

But  we  believe  Government  has  a  limited 
role,  particularly  with  the  private  sector  to 
enhance  research  of  synthetic  fuels  technol- 
ogies, which  are  not  ready  for  commercial 
operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  are  aware,  indirect 
coal  liquefaction  already  has  been  demon- 
strated by  other  nations.  We  believe,  howev- 
er, that  direct  coal  liquefaction  offers  far 
more  promise  in  this  country,  although  it  is 
not  ready  for  commercial  use. 

The  coal  industry  would  urge  continued 
government  efforts  to  improve  its  prospects. 

We  would  also  urge  continued  support  for 
Magnetohydrodynamics  (MHD)  which 
holds  promise  for  the  long-term  future,  but 
which  also  requires  a  consistent  and  steady 
level  of  research  and  development. 

Let  me  again  point  out  that  the  coal  in- 
dustry seelcs  increased  government  involve- 
ment in  the  basic  research  and  develop- 
ment—not the  commercialization— of  these 
technologies. 

For  we  believe  that  these  research  efforts 
will  pay  rich  dividends  for  our  country  by 
allowing  this  country  to  use  its  most  abun- 
dant and  lowest-cost  fuel.  coal. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  to 
see  this  nation  benefit  from  more  coal  use. 
We  want  to  see  our  mines  operating  at  full 
capacity,  and  thousands  more  miners  on  the 
Job. 

The  coal  industry  is  ready  and  able  to  get 
on  with  this  Job. 

But  we  need  the  tools  of  research  to  help 
make  sure  that  the  Job  is  done. 

This  concludes  my  testimony. 

I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

World  Coal  Research:  The  Need  por  a 

RBCOmOTlfEHT 

(An  address  by  Carl  E.  Bagge,  President, 
National  Coal  Association) 

A  decade  ago  this  month,  I  had  the  high 
honor  of  convening  this  body  on  behalf  of 
the  American  coal  industry  for  the  first 
time  in  Washington.  Thus  began  an  imcom- 
mon  and  historic  commitment  by  interna- 
tional friends  to  lift  coal's  standing  in  the 
community  of  free  nations.  And,  as  we  said 
then,  to  "restore  our  national  Western  her- 
itage of  coal." 

As  we  meet  for  the  sixth  time,  to  share 
ideas,   fellowship,   and   to   reflect  on   the 


future  of  world  coal  and  global  coal  re- 
search, we  might  I>e  guided  by  John  Gal- 
braith's  observation  in  his  book.  The  Afflu- 
ent Society.  He  said:  "The  enemy  of  conven- 
tional wisdom,  is  not  ideas,  but  the  march  of 
events." 

The  worldwide  economic  recession,  cou- 
pled with  an  oil  glut  and  relative  oil-price 
stability,  is  affecting  conventional  wiadcxn 
about  coal's  future.  Uncertainty  again  looms 
on  the  horizon,  and  we  in  coal  are  no  strang- 
ers to  uncertainty.  We  coal  people— the  • 
international  coal  community— have  no 
reason  to  hang  our  head  in  despair. 

Winston  Churchill  once  said  that  the  far- 
ther backward  he  looked,  the  farther  for- 
ward he  could  see.  Ukewise,  we  in  the  worid 
coal  community  need  to  look  at  our  future, 
not  in  the  darkness  of  present  events,  but  in 
the  light  of  how  far  we've  travelled  since 
our  first  gathering  in  Washington. 

Today,  I  want  to  take  you  on  a  brief  Jour- 
ney into  the  past— to  look  at  the  events  and 
ideas  surrounding  the  creation  of  the  ICCR. 
By  so  doing,  I  believe  it's  possible  to  put  the 
present  in  proper  perspective,  and  to  gain 
clearer  view  of  the  changes  in  direction  that 
are  needed  for  our  member  nations  to  keep 
moving  along  the  long,  difficult  road  of 
human  progress. 

As  we  gathered  for  the  first  time  in  1973, 
the  Yom  Kippur  War  raged  in  the  Middle 
East.  In  a  sense,  the  conflict  provided  an  ap- 
propriate setting  for  the  already-growing 
frustration  about  the  world's  failing  energy 
condition. 

Energy  and  political  leaders  alike  had 
good  reasons  to  fear  that  the  worldwide  eco- 
nomic machine  would  sputter  as  the  supply 
of  precious  oil-energy  was  rationed  at  the 
whim  of  a  few  Mideastem  landlords. 

We,  the  world's  consuming  nations,  were 
vulnerable  to  serious  injury,  because  of  our 
ever-growing  oil-dependence  and  the  clear 
lack  of  feasible  national  energy  alternatives 
in  the  face  of  a  worldwide  energy  crisis. 

Even  the  earth's  most  abundant  and  ver- 
satile energy  resource,  coal,  seemed  to  offer 
a  "Hobson's  choice."  Despite  its  massive  re- 
serve strength,  coal  was  in  no  condition 
then  to  do  battle  in  the  energy  fray.  Coal's 
vitality  had  been  sapped  by  falling  worker 
productivity  and  the  steady  inroads  on  coal 
markets  by  "cheap"  oU  and  gas,  a  mining 
system  of  another  era,  and  a  total  lack  of 
public  awareness  of  coal's  potential.  What's 
more,  coal's  potential  to  supply  more  energy 
for  world  economic  growth  was  further  com- 
promised by  increasing  environmental  con- 
cerns about  fossil  fuels  in  general  and  coal 
in  particular. 

These  realities  sent  a  clear  signal  to  the 
newly  organized  ICCR.  Coal  production  had 
to  be  brought  into  balance  with  expected 
rising  energy  demands.  FV)r  coal  to  compete  . 
successfully  with  oil  and  gas.  research  was 
needed  to  develop  new  combustion  technol- 
ogies, to  find  ways  of  dealing  with  the  by- 
products of  coal  burning,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, to  improve  productivity  in  the  mines. 

Then,  there  seemed  to  be  a  way  to  short- 
cut the  long,  laborious  process  of  putting 
the  world  coal  industry  back  together.  The 
United  States  had  Just  ended  a  decade  of 
space  achievements— a  glittering  example  of 
what  basic  research  supported  by  generous 
amounts  of  public  funds  could  get  done. 

Converting  massive  amounts  of  coal  to  oil 
and  gas  would  fit  nicely  into  such  a  grand 
scheme  of  unified  energy  efforts.  A  large 
scale  synfuels  industry,  we  believed,  also 
could  effectively  cap  world  oil-prices— insu- 
lating consuming  nations  from  OPEC's  pric- 
ing and  production  decisions. 
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The  vsst  amount  of  capital  necessary  for 
such  a  venture  was  ready  for  the  taking. 
Our  Congress  was  already  considering 
energy  reMarch  legisUUon.  The  only  issue 
then,  was  whether  to  allocate  $10  billion  or 
$30  billion  over  the  next  five  years,  and 
what  share  coal  could  win. 

But  it  was  the  political  uncertainties  in 
the  Middle  East  that  added  the  proper  in- 
gredient of  urgency.  Bfost  political  leaders, 
if  not  the  public  understood  the  implica- 
tions of  rising  oil  prices  set  by  a  few  nations. 
In  my  speech  to  the  first  ICCR  meeting.  I 
warned  that  the  oil  price  dike  was  about  to 
break.  World  oU  prices  already  had  reached 
$5.75  per  barrel.  What's  more,  we  were 
shocked  when  the  Ambassador  to  Saudi 
Arabia.  Jim  Aklns.  predicted  world  oil  prices 
of  $10  per  barrel  by  1980  and  an  annual  cost 
of  $13  billion  to  the  United  States. 

On  October  20,  four  days  aiter  my  key- 
note speech,  the  Organization  of  Arab  Ex- 
porting Countries  placed  the  United  States 
under  an  oil  embargo.  By  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  posted  price  of  OPEC  crude  had 
nearly  doubled.  By  1980,  oU  prices  were 
nearly  three  times  higher  than  Ambassador 
Akins  had  envisioned,  and  American  con- 
sumers were  sending  $80  billion  each  year  to 
pay  for  imported  oU. 

The  price  increase  in  1973  set  in  motion 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  cataclysmic 
energy  and  economic  decade  In  history.  The 
so-called  energy  crisis  of  the  early  1970's 
continues  even  today  as  an  oil  crisis. 

Yet,  I'm  reminded  that  the  Chinese  use 
two  distinct  characters  to  fashion  the  word 
crisis.  One  means  danger.  The  other  means 
opportunity.  The  dangers— the  trials  and 
tribulations  for  all  the  world's  consuming 
nations— continue  to  dominate  recent  histo- 
ry. But  from  these  dangers  have  sprung 
great  opportunities  for  expanding  world 
coalmaikets. 

We  need  to  take  stock  of  what  rising  oil 
prices  did  for  coal's  fortunes— how  the 
events  of  the  Seventies  helped  to  galvanize 
our  nations  into  action,  and  elevated  coal  to 
a  new,  prominent  and  respectable  position 
in  the  world  community. 

jnrst,  the  coal  Industry's  ability  to  meet 
worldwide  demand  is  no  longer  in  question. 
Through  public  recognition,  research  and  a 
massive  infusion  of  capital,  the  world's  coal 
mining  system  has  been  rejuvenated  as 
never  before. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  investors 
rushed  to  coal's  side  is  testimony  to  a 
brighter  future.  Investors  of  all  our  free  na- 
tions will  act  in  their  own  economic  self-in- 
terest. Just  as  Important,  the  priority  given 
to  expanding  coal  markets  by  our  govern- 
ments at  the  highest  level  is  an  iron-clad  en- 
dorsement of  more  coal  use  in  the  years  to 
come.  This  was  confirmed  at  the  economic 
Summit  meetings  at  Tokyo  and  Vienna  by 
our  economic  ministers  and  heads  of  state. 

The  symbiosis  of  self-improvement  and 
greater  investment  has  caused  a  radical 
shift  in  the  public's  attitudes  about  coal. 
Less  than  ten  years  ago.  the  question  was 
whether  world  coal  could  contribute  to 
world  energy  sufficiency  and  price  stability. 
That  concern  was  answered  by  the  World 
Coal  Study  and  the  President's  Commission 
on  Coal,  among  others.  But  more  to  the 
point,  the  answer  is  clear  from  coal's  per- 
formance—not the  political  rhetoric  of  the 
708. 

Ten  years  ago,  the  world's  free  nations 
were  at  the  mercy  of  OPEC,  because  there 
were  to  few  economically-feasible  energy  al- 
ternatives. Now,  OPEC  is  in  trouble  because 
of  the  international  coal  alternative. 


Coal's  share  of  the  American  electric  utili- 
ty market,  now  more  than  53  percent,  ia  ex- 
pected to  reach  nearly  60  percent  in  a 
decade.  Despite  present  market  conditions, 
we  expect  growth  in  production  of  four  per- 
cent each  year.  This  is  short  of  the  seven 
percent  once  predicted,  but  nonetheless  a 
sign  of  sound  industry  and  market  strength. 
The  reasons  are  obvious.  No  new  oil  and 
gas  plants  are  planned  in  the  United  States, 
and  nuclear  power  Is  still  beset  with  finan- 
cial and  regulatory  problems.  What's  more, 
since  1978  the  real  price  of  coal  at  the  mine 
has  remained  stable  or  even  declined.  Oil 
and  gas  prices  have  risen. 

The  outlook  for  coal  is  also  excellent 
among  the  OECD  nations  and  in  the  Pacific 
Rim. 

Recent  reports  indicate  that  the  OECD 
countries  will  invest  as  much  as  $200  billion 
over  the  next  20  years  in  new  coal-bumlng 
utility  plants,  other  coal-fired  facilities,  and 
transportation  to  match  supply  with 
demand. 

The  Pacific  Rim  nations,  especially  Japan, 
have  made  a  solid  commitment  to  coal.  And 
even  though  the  worldwide  recession  has  led 
to  some  reevaluation  of  Japan's  needs,  there 
is  no  Indication  that  the  Japanese  are  any 
less  determined  to  diversify  their  energy 
base. 

This  doesn't  imply  that  the  battle  Is  won. 
To  the  contrary,  large  gains  in  mining  pro- 
ductivity are  still  needed,  particularly  in 
those  nations  where  deep  mining  supplies 
the  lion's  share  of  domestic  energy. 

Today,  better  coal  combustion  technol- 
ogies are  essential  to  assure  coal's  continued 
competitiveness  and  environmental  accept- 
ance around  the  world. 

Yet— and  I  want  to  reemphasize  this  cru- 
cial point— improved  coal  mining  and  pro- 
duction technologies  today  are  well  within 
our  grasp.  Now,  the  job  is  to  build  on  what 
we've  already  achieved  during  this  past 
decade. 

Second,  the  events  of  the  past  several 
years  have  forced  a  rethinking  of  the  coal 
research  process,  especially  with  synthetic 
fuels. 

If  we  are  honest  with  ourselves,  we  have 
to  admit  that  there  was  too  much  overlap- 
ping of  synf  uels  research— too  many  dollars 
spent  for  the  results  achieved. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  synfuels  produc- 
tion isn't  important,  or  that  the  ICCR 
shouldn't  welcome  more  opportunities  to 
move  ahead  with  synfuels  research  on  a 
more  selective  basis.  But  selectivity,  rather 
than  a  so-called  "moon  shot"  effort,  is  the 
politically  and  economically  sound  alterna- 
tive today.  In  this,  the  coal  industry  contin- 
ues to  oppose  a  synthetic  fuels  program  fi- 
nanced and  carried  out  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. But  we  believe  the  government 
has  a  role  in  enhancing  research,  particular- 
ly with  the  private  sector  into  synfuels  tech- 
nologies yet  to  reach  commercial  use. 

We  know  now  that  no  one  technology  can 
put  a  lid  on  world  oil  prices.  Rather,  increas- 
ing coal  conversion  and  new  coal-fired 
plants  already  affecting  OPEC's  markets,  as 
well  as  its  pricing  and  production  decisions. 
In  1981,  Sheik  Yamani  predicted  that  the 
world  coal  price  would  rise  to  the  world  oil 
price.  It  hasn't  happened  precisely  because 
coal  prices  are  set  by  worldwide  competition 
within  our  industry— a  plus  for  us  and  world 
coal  consimiers.  And  to  the  extent  that  the 
world  coal  producing  nations  work  together 
to  improve  the  mine-to-market  system, 
coal's  abUity  to  compete  with  OPEC  oil  will 
continue  to  be  enhanced. 

There's  another  good   reason   why  atti- 
tudes  about   coal   research   are   changing. 


Unlike  the  halcyon  days  of  the  early  1970'8 
when  our  nations  could  rely  on  booming 
economies  to  increase  the  flow  of  research 
dollars,  a  worldwide  recession  is  cutting  re- 
search funds  to  a  relative  trickle. 

In  the  United  States,  Congress  and  the 
President  are  still  trying  to  cope  with  record 
federal  budget  deficits,  and  to  forge  a  new 
agenda  of  priorities. 

Virtually  every  program  in  the  federal 
budget  is  affected,  including  energy  re- 
search. The  American  coal  industry  is  re- 
solved to  live  with  these  reductions  in  the 
national  interest.  Meanwhile,  we  are  urging 
Congress  and  this  Administration  to  bring 
more  equity  In  the  allocation  of  available  re- 
search monies. 

While  we  support  the  President  and  his 
efforts  to  turn  the  economy  around,  we  are 
no  less  determined  to  make  certain  the  ad- 
ministration lives  up  to  its  commitment  to 
expand  coal  markets  domestically  and  inter- 
nationally by  providing  enough  research 
dollars  to  help  make  this  goal  a  reality. 

More  important,  to  improve  American 
coal's  competitive  edge— at  home  and 
abroad— we  are  turning  our  attention  to  in- 
creasing competition  in  the  coal  transporta- 
tion system,  and  to  streamline  existing  regu- 
lations. 

All  our  member  nations  are  facing  the 
same  dilemma,  and  we  must  make  the  most 
of  these  opportunities.  But  there  is  a  caveat 
for  the  ICCR:  As  we  face  a  loss  of  world  coal 
research  funds,  and  as  we  are  required  to 
live  within  our  national  fiscal  means,  our 
coal-research  capability  must  be  safeguard- 
ed. For  the  richness  of  expertise  in  coal  re- 
search is  the  world  coal  Industry's  inner 
strength. 

Despite  unprecedented  progress,  despite 
all  we've  accomplished,  the  coal  industry  is 
facing  a  new  kind  of  energy  war,  one  which 
demands  research  soldiers  of  the  highest 
ability  and  dedication. 

I'm  talking  about  the  challenge  of  world- 
wide public  acceptance  of  coal— the  "new 
frontier"  for  coal  research. 

When  the  ICCR  was  bom,  we  pledged  to 
support  research  that  would  help  to  use 
more  coal,  while  also  protecting  the  environ- 
ment and  public  health. 

Initially,  our  attention  was  wisely  focused 
on  recovery  efficiencies.  To  stimulate  coal 
production  was  the  appropriate  challenge  of 
the  70s.  But  coal  production  Is  no  longer  our 
most  pressing  problem.  I  submit,  that  the 
research  of  sulfur  and  nitrogen  oxides  and 
trace  element  emissions— despite  the  quan- 
tum leaps  already  made— Is  the  foremost 
challenge  in  coal's  new  research  frontier. 

We  are  headed  into  the  "twilight  zone"  of 
acid  rain,  the  "greenhouse  effect,"  and  most 
probably  other  phenomena.  These  concerns 
will  continue  to  weigh  heavily  on  the  minds 
of  energy  planners  and  political  leaders  as 
they  shape  future  energy  policy. 

For  example,  almost  overnight  acid  rain 
has  emerged  as  an  international  political 
and  scientific  issue.  In  the  United  States, 
Congress  is  considering  acid  rain  control  leg- 
islation, which  if  passed,  would  cost  electric 
consumers  in  a  few  Midwestern  and  South- 
em  states  more  than  $150  billion,  while 
throwing  thousands  of  miners  out  of  work 
and  savaging  some  coal  markets. 

This  would  be  done,  despite  the  obvious 
unanswered  scientific  questions  about  acid 
rain's  causes  and  effects.  And  for  this 
reason,  the  American  Coal  Industry  and— 
I'm  gratified  to  say— the  Reagan  administra- 
tion are  fighting  this  proposal. 

As  with  past  environmental  issues,  the 
coal  industry  again  finds  iUelf  in  the  posi- 


tion of  having  to  prove  Its  Inculpability.  The 
calls  by  the  coal  Industry  for  more  research 
httan  launching  such  a  damaging  and 
costly  regulatory  program  are  seen  by  Its 
critics  as  a  delaying  tactic— an  attempt  to 
hide  until  the  acid  rain  debate  runs  its 
course. 

This  is  not  only  dead  wrong,  it  flies  in  the 
face  of  the  superlative  record  of  environ- 
mental improvement  achieved  by  the  world 
coal  industry,  the  users  of  coal,  and  the 
United  States  Government  over  the  past  ten 
years. 

We  know  that  the  acid  rain  issue  isn't 
going  away.  What's  more,  we  also  know  that 
acid  rain  Isn't  solely  an  American  Issue,  but 
one  which  is  likely  to  face  coal  producers  all 
over  the  world. 

As  a  body  representing  the  world's  leading 
coal  producers  and  consumers,  the  ICCR 
has  a  duty  to  help  find  the  causes  and  ef- 
fects of  acid  rain— to  stay  in  the  lead  in  en- 
vironmental and  public  health  research. 

For  whether  Its  acid  rain,  the  "greenhouse 
effect"  or  some  other  unresolved  scientific 
issue,  the  results  of  inaction  are  potentially 
the  same:  A  clear  and  present  danger  to  con- 
tinued worldwide  acceptance  of  coal,  and  to 
our  future  markets. 

This,  I  submit  to  you.  is  not  a  self-serving 
exercise.  Expanding  coal  markets  to  provide 
an  ample  supply  of  lower-cost  energy,  to 
fuel  economic  growth  and  development,  is 
no  longer  an  option.  It  Is  a  world  Imperative, 
now  and  in  the  years  to  come. 

Therefore,  I  ask,  the  ICCR  on  this  histor- 
ic occasion  to  recommit  Itself— as  a  decade 
ago— to  a  new,  exciting  and  promising 
agenda  for  the  decade  ahead— to  meet  this 
challenge  head  on. 

In  ten  short  years,  with  the  efforts  of  this 
Committee,  we  have  helped  to  heal  a  broken 
and  battered  world-coal  Industry.  We  have 
emerged  healthy,  strong  and  confident  and. 
more  importantly,  with  a  degree  of  public 
awareness  we  have  never  known  before. 

As  we  face  new  challenges  on  a  new  coal 
research  frontier,  we  know  what  needs  to  be 
done.  Two  years  ago,  at  our  meeting  In  Dus- 
seldorf,  my  good  friend  and  our  first  chair- 
man Erwin  Anderheggen  said:  "It  Is  no 
longer  necessary  to  talk  on  the  necessity  of 
international  cooperation  in  coal  research 
and  development.  Without  such  coopera- 
tion, the  ambitious  targets  set  for  coal  pro- 
duction and  consumption  .  .  .  simply  cannot 
be  reached."  Let  me  close  with  a  thought 
from  one  of  America's  greatest  Presidents, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  He  said: 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inad- 
equate to  the  stormy  present.  The  occasion 
is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must 
rise  with  the  occasion.  As  our  case  is  new,  so 
we  must  think  anew  and  act  anew." 

Let  us  in  the  international  coal  commimi- 
ty  ask  not  if  we  should  proceed,  but  rather 
how.  And  let  us  get  on  with  the  unfinished 
Job  of  helping  all  the  world's  people  achieve 
a  better  life  for  themselves  and  for  future 
generations— with  low  cost  energy  through 
coal  and  coal  research.  As  we  did  a  decade 
ago  to  the  new  challenge  of  the  decade  of 
the  80s.  I  ask  you  to  rise  to  the  challenge. 
Let  us  recommit  ourselves  in  behalf  of  the 
world  community.* 


THE  U.N.:  A  BUREAUCRAT'S 
LAND  OP  MILK  AND  HONEY 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly the  so-called  Third  World  nonalined 
nations  met  and  in  a  series  of  resolu- 
tions once  again  made  a  mockery  of 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "non-aline- 


ment."  After  a  predictable  diatribe  by 
Fidel  Castro,  the  Third  World  repre- 
sentatives settled  down  to  business 
and  passed  resolutions  denouncing  the 
United  States  and  Israel  but  virtually 
Ignoring  the  existence  of  over  100,000 
Soviet  troops  in  Afghanistan  in  a 
brutal  war  of  aggression  that  has  fea- 
tured the  use  of  biological  and  chemi- 
cal warfare  against  Afghan  freedom 
fighters. 

We  are  by  now  inured  to  the  hypo- 
critical double  standard  employed  by 
the  so-called  Third  World  coimtries  on 
the  international  stage,  and  nowhere 
is  this  double  standard  more  frequent- 
ly applied,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies,  than  in 
the  United  NaUons. 

In  past  years,  I  have,  time  and  again, 
questioned  the  level  of  American  fi- 
nancial support  to  the  United  Nations 
and  its  satellite  agencies,  dominated  as 
they  are  by  anti-American  Third 
World  countries.  For  example,  on  Sep- 
tember 16,  1980,  I  raised  the  question 
of  the  UJf.'s  hypocritical  disregard  of 
Soviet  aggression  against  Afghanistan 
and,  quoting  Phillip  Geyelln  in  the 
Washington  Post,  asked  why  30  prac- 
ticing democracies  should  provide  two- 
thirds  of  the  financial  support  for  153 
General  Assembly  votes  that  represent 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  world's 
population— particularly  when  this 
global  paternalism  embraces  an  ever- 
expanding  area  of  political,  economic 
and  social  activity,  one  outstanding  ex- 
ample, now  pending  action  by  the  U.N. 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  being 
the  enactment  of  international  con- 
sumer protection  guidelines  based  on 
the  socialist  bureaucratic  principles 
predominant  in  the  Third  World  coun- 
tries. 

Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  which 
oversees  American  contributions  to 
the  U.N.  and  its  satellite  agencies,  and 
as  a  citizen,  I  believe  the  time  is  long 
overdue  for  this  coimtry  to  scrutinize 
more  closely  the  way  in  which  our 
money  Is  being  used  by  those  interna- 
tional bodies.  This  is  especially  true  at 
a  time  when  the  American  people  have 
mandated  and  are  getting  closer  scru- 
tiny of  the  fiscal  expenditures  made 
by  our  Government  in  conducting  its 
domestic  as  well  as  its  international  af- 
fairs. 

I  note  that  Senator  Larhy  Pressler. 
of  South  Dakota,  shares  my  concern 
and  will  be  conducting  hearings  before 
his  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee 
on  Arms  Control,  Oceans,  Internation- 
al Operations,  and  Environment  on 
this  very  topic. 

An  article  appearing  in  the  February 
21,  1983,  edition  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report,  titled  "The  UJ^.:  A  Bureau- 
crat's Land  of  Milk  and  Honey"  sheds 
considerable  light  on  these  matters.  I 
ask  that  this  article,  written  by  Jeff 
Trimble,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 


[From  VS.  News  6t  World  Report.  Feb.  21. 
19831 

The  U  Jf .:  A  Btokaockat's  Lahd  op  Bfnjc  amb 
Homer 

UiriTKD  NAnoiTS.— Here  is  a  place  where 
foreign  workers  often  eam  many  times  what 
they  would  be  worth  in  their  own  countries, 
pay  low  taxes,  do  jobs  of  dubious  value  and 
do  not  worry  about  being  fired. 

By  their  own  accounts,  it  amounts  to  an 
unrivaled  international  boondoggle— and 
one-fourth  of  the  money  that  sustains  it 
comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  American  tax- 
payers. 

The  good  life  of  the  United  Nations  bu- 
reaucrat is  a  civil  servant's  dream  that 
shows  no  signs  of  ending. 

Outvoted  by  a  majority  of  tiny  nations 
that  pay  only  a  fraction  of  the  U.N.  bills, 
top  contributors  such  as  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  powerless  to  stop 
lavish  spending. 

The  U.N.  employs  46.000  people  in  24  na- 
tions in  jobs  that  range  from  guiding  tour- 
ists to  keeping  peace  in  war  zones.  The  larg- 
est concentration  is  at  U.N.  headquarters  in 
Manhattan,  home  to  6,000  employes  of  the 
Secretariat,  or  administrative  arm. 

Original  goals.  Pounders  of  the  U.N.  tried 
to  model  its  administration  after  the  U.S. 
civil  service— the  most  highly  paid  govern- 
ment service  in  the  world.  It  was  to  be  a 
corps  of  dedicated  professionals  from 
around  the  globe  who  would  set  aside  na- 
tional differences  in  the  interests  of  world 
pteace.  Pay  was  to  be  comparable  to  that  of 
UJS.  government  workers,  with  extra  bene- 
fits to  entice  foreign  workers  to  live  abroad. 

It  hasn't  worked  out  that  way. 

Today's  U.N.  bureaucrats  are  paid  35  per- 
cent more  than  U.S.  civil  servants.  Yet  this 
premium  has  not  bought  efficiency.  The 
corps  is  riddled  by  charges  of  political  parti- 
sanship, and  U.N.  diplomats  complain  of  in- 
efficiency and  an  avalanche  of  useless  re-  ' 
ports. 

Most  of  the  U.N.  employees  are  supplied 
by  governments  of  the  157  member  nations 
to  fill  slots  according  to  geographical  quota. 
Others  are  hired  after  passing  tests  for  spe- 
cialized work  such  as  translation.  Those 
who  get  top  positions  usually  are  political 
appointees. 

Says  an  assistant  secretary-general: 
"Many  foreign  governments  regard  the  Sec- 
retariat as  a  dumping  ground  for  officials 
unwanted  at  home." 

An  impartiality  gap.  U.N.  staffers  are  sup- 
posed to  sever  ties  with  their  native  govern- 
ments and  work  Impartially  in  the  interna- 
tional community.  Many  say  that  rule  is  Ig- 
nored, especially  by  Communist-bloc  staff-  ■ 
ers.  An  American  U.N.  official  notes:  "I  have 
several  Russians  working  for  me  who  make 
no  bones  about  stopping  by  the  Soviet  U.N. 
mission  at  least  once  a  week."  In  fact,  Soviet 
employees  of  the  U.N.  Uve  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
compound  in  the  Bronx. 

Gross  staff  pay  in  New  York  ranges  from 
$13,000  a  year  for  starting  messengers  to 
almost  $125,000  for  an  under  secretary -gen- 
eral, the  second-highest  rank.  Secretary- 
General  Javier  Perez  de  Cueilar  earns 
$163,695,  plus  a  $22,500  annual  expense  ac- . 
count  and  free  lodging.  More  than  30  U.N. 
officers  eam  over  $100,000  a  year. 

That  means  President  Reagan  is  the  only 
U.S.  official  who  is  higher  paid  than  dozens 
of  U.N.  administrators. 

Members  of  the  U.N.  staff  pay  no  national 
income  taxes,  but  a  portion  of  their  salaries 
Is  deducted  In  a  "staff  assessment."  In  the 
case  of  American  employees,  these  funds  are 
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used  to  pfty  V&  taxes.  But  the  assessment 
faUs  short  of  the  tax  levy— $7,000  In  one  in- 
stance. The  n.N.  noakes  up  the  difference. 

The  U.N.  is  a  bonanza  for  Third  World 
employees.  Says  an  Egyptian  staffer  "B(y 
take-home  pay  is  (2,600  a  month  at  the  U  Jf . 
As  a  government  worker  in  Egypt.  I  would 
get  about  $375  for  the  same  work." 

To  soften  the  blow  of  New  York  City  ex- 
penses, U.N.  employees  get  cost-of-living  ad- 
Justmoits  as  often  as  three  times  a  year  to 
make  their  salaries  virtu^ly  immune  to  in- 
flation. Similar  bonuses  go  to  DJf.  workers 
worldwide. 

In  addition,  they  receive  substantial  per- 
quisites: 

Moving  expenses  to  New  York  City,  a 
bonus  to  cover  initial  costs  and  a  grant  for 
moving  home  when  they  quit. 

Sales-tax  exemption  at  restaurants  and 
stores  in  the  n.S.  for  top  officials  with  limit- 
ed diplomatic  immunity. 

Early  retirement  at  age  55  and  mandatory 
retirement  at  60,  with  pensions  averaging 
one-third  more  than  those  of  their  counter- 
parts in  the  U.S.  civil  service. 

Yearly  allowances  of  up  to  $850  for  a  de- 
pendent spouse  and  $700  for  each  depend- 
ent child,  plus  education  grants  worth 
$2,250  and  up  for  families  of  foreign  work- 
ers to  subsidize  costs  of  schools  abroad  or 
private  n.S.  schools. 

Six  weeks  a  year  of  paid  vacation  and  free 
travel  to  their  homelands  every  two  years 
for  foreign  workers  and  their  families. 

In  the  spacious  employe  cafeteria  over- 
looking the  East  River,  workers  can  buy  a 
cheeseburger.  French  fries  and  coffee  for 
$2.  At  a  nearby  New  York  City  coffee  shop, 
the  same  meal  costs  more  than  $5.  P^r  top 
officials,  there  is  the  Delegates  Dining 
Room,  where  on  a  recent  day  the  chef's  spe- 
cial was  ctte  de  veau  fines  herbea  for  $8.50. 
Similar  meals  in  fine  local  restaurants  cost 
up  to  $25. 

Also,  because  the  VS.  complex  is  consid- 
ered international  territory.  New  York 
City's  8.25  percent  sales  tax  is  not  added  to 
food  prices  or  to  purehases  in  the  building's 
several  gift  shops. 

Low  turnover.  With  such  luxuries,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  staff  turnover  at  the  U.N.  is 
less  than  10  percent  a  year.  Most  who  leave 
were  hired  on  fixed-term  contracts— an  ar- 
rangement favored  especially  by  the  Soviet 
bloc,  which  does  not  like  the  idea  of  its  citi- 
zens staying  permanently  abroad. 

DJJ.  employes  are  hired  on  two-year  pro- 
bation. After  evaluation,  they  are  given  life- 
time contracts  subject  to  occasional  review- 
a  procedure  insiders  say  is  more  formality 
than  substance. 

Says  one  Western  European  U.N.  worker. 
"Short  of  killing  my  boss,  there  is  virtually 
nothing  I  could  do  that  would  get  me  fired." 

Yet  coddling  workers  does  not  insure  ideal 
job  performance.  In  a  recent  U.N.  survey,  69 
percent  of  the  diplomats  responding  said 
the  overall  quality  of  the  staff  had  "de- 
clined substantially"  in  recent  years.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  diplomats  said  mtiny  candi- 
dates recommended  by  governments  lack 
needed  Job  skills  and  experience.  Three 
fourths  complained  that  the  UJf.  produces 
too  much  paper. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  bureaucracy's 
problems,  according  to  the  survey:  Political 
interference  by  governments  that  demand 
their  n.N.  employes  put  national  interests 
first.  In  a  clearly  political  stand  meant  to 
embarrass  the  West,  bureaucrats  released  a 
report  in  October  claiming  the  Western 
press  had  a  negative  influence  on  the  world. 
A  redfaced  P6rez  de  Cu^Uar  termed  that 
report  "unfortunate  and  ill-considered." 


In  a  aoon-to-be-released  study  of  the  U.N. 
staff  by  the  Heritage  Foundation,  a  conserv- 
ative researeh  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
Assistant  U.N.  Secretary-General  James 
Jonah  is  quoted  as  saying:  Pew  govern- 
ments truly  take  seriously  the  independence 
of  the  international  civil  service." 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  some  staff 
members  provide  advance  information  or 
give  warning  to  their  governments  of  action 
contemplated  by  the  Secretariat. 

Politics  plays  a  major  role  in  filling  staff 
vacancies,  as  powerful  appointees  pack  the 
Secretariat  with  chosen  underlings. 

U.N.  documents  reveal  that  India  has  54 
representatives  in  professional-quota  Secre- 
tariat jobs,  although  guidelines  call  for  a 
maximum  of  25  in  such  slots.  Ethiopia  has 
25  workers,  while  guidelines  specify  no  more 
than  14.  The  U.S.  has  504  professional  work- 
ers in  the  Secretariat,  well  within  guidelines 
of  up  to  553  posts  for  Americans. 

U.N.  administrators  say  some  coimtries 
take  advantage  of  technicalities  to  stack  the 
payroll.  For  Instance,  many  workers  are 
hired  in  far-flung  U.N.  offices  for  low-rank- 
ing Jobs  not  subject  to  quotas,  and  then 
they  are  promoted  into  the  professional 
ranks. 

Soaring  costs.  Growth  of  the  U.N.  bu- 
reaucracy is  reflected  in  skyrocketing  spend- 
ing, up  80  percent  in  the  last  five  years.  Ac- 
cording to  one  study.  U.N.  salaries  and  other 
staff  costs  in  New  York  City  increased  96 
percent,  to  230  million  dollars  a  year,  from 
1977  to  1980.  During  the  same  period,  the 
report  says,  money  spent  on  furniture  and 
equipment  rose  70  percent,  to  2  million  dol- 
lars a  year. 

The  U.S.,  which  pays  25  pereent  of  the 
cost  of  supporting  the  UJf.  system,  and 
other  major  contributors  have  little  control 
over  the  expansion  of  the  bureaucracy.  In 
an  unlikely  alliance,  representatives  of  the 
U.S.,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Britain,  speaking 
for  the  10  nations  that  provide  85  percent  of 
U.N.  funds,  met  with  P6rez  de  CuAllar  last 
November  to  urge  spending  reductions. 

But  when  votes  were  counted  during  De- 
cember budget  meetings,  these  powers 
found  themselves  overwhelmingly  defeated 
by  a  bloc  of  Third  World  and  other  nations 
that  contribute  only  a  minute  portion. 

Such  budgeting  means  there  is  little 
chance  U.N.  bureaucrats  will  be  prodded 
into  fiscal  austerity.  Comments  one  Western 
representative  at  the  United  Nations: 
"Without  responsible  oversight,  the  system 
will  continue  to  grow  out  of  control."* 


expected  to  receive  final  FDA  approv- 
al. Instead,  the  FDA  required  a  new 
health  effects  test  to  evaluate  the  car- 
cinogenic potential  of  Forane  as  a 
result  of  questions  raised  in  a  study  by 
an  independent  doctor.  The  manufac- 
turer conducted  the  new  tests  and  fi- 
ntJly  received  new  drug  approval  in 
December  1979. 

Mr.  President,  nearly  2  years  later 
the  FDA  published  a  notice  that  the 
independent  doctor's  study,  which  had 
resulted  in  the  additional  series  of 
tests,  had  been  deficient.  In  effect,  the 
delay  in  approving  a  new  drug  applica- 
tion for  Forane  had  been  unnecessary. 

The  East  amendment  is  intended  to 
restore  part  of  the  time  that  was  lost 
because  the  FDA  required  the  addi- 
tional and  unnecessary  testing  to  the 
period  that  Forane  has  patent  protec- 
tion. The  patent  extension  wUl  be 
equivalent  to  the  time  between  Febru- 
ary 1976.  when  the  FDA  required  addi- 
tional tests  in  order  to  approve  the  ap- 
plication, and  May  1981  when  it  ap- 
proved the  manufacturing  plant  for 
Forane. 

Mr.  President,  the  parent  company 
of  the  manufacturer  of  Forane  is 
Airco,  Inc.,  which  is  a  valued  New 
Jersey  company.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
East,  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, recognized  the  validity  of 
Airco's  concern  about  the  uimecessary 
requirement  for  additional  testing 
which  delayed  their  marketing  of  an 
important  new  anesthetic  agent.  This 
amendment  at  least  partially  corrects 
the  problems  caused  by  the  delay,  ac- 
knowledged by  FDA  to  be  unneces- 
sary, restoring  part  of  the  patent  life 
of  Forane.* 
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PATENT  TERM  RESTORATION 
FOR  FORANE 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  express  my  support  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Anti-Tampering 
Act,  offered  by  Senator  East  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  yesterday,  to 
extend  the  patent  life  of  a  new  anes- 
thetic, isoflurane,  called  Forane. 
Events  surrounding  the  approval  proc- 
ess for  the  drug  application  filed  by 
the  manufacturers  of  Forane  clearly 
makes  the  case  for  this  amendment. 

Forane  was  first  synthesized  in  1965, 
and  patents  were  issued  in  1970.  After 
going  through  developmental  steps, 
filing  necessary  forms,  and  imdertak- 
ing  clinical  tests,  the  manufacturer 
filed  a  new  drug  application  with  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  in 
1974.  By  early  1976,  the  manufactuirer 


SMALL   BUSINESS    MOTOR    FUEL 
MARKETER  PRESERVATION 

ACT— S.  40 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  cosponsor  a  vital  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, S.  40.  the  Small  Business  Motor 
Fuel  Marketer  Preservation  Act.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  it  immedi- 
ately. This  bill  is  vital  to  the  continued 
viability  of  the  neighborhood  service 
station.  It  will  prevent  the  major  oil 
companies  from  engaging  in  the  bla- 
tantly anticompetitive  practices  that 
have  all  too  often  characterized  their 
actions  at  the  retail  level. 

Over  the  past  decade,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  disappearance  of  many  of 
the  service  stations  that  once  served 
America.  While  there  are  other  con- 
tributing factors  that  helped  cause 
this  phenomenon,  such  as  shifting 
populations  and  increased  mileage  of 
recent  make  automobiles,  the  main 
reason  for  this  unparalled  loss  of  small 
businesses  is  their  inability  to  compete 
with  service  stations  owned  by  the 
major  oil  companies— an  inability 
caused  by  the  pricing  strategy  of  the 


oil  companies  themselves.  It  is  a  well- 
documented  fact  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  profits  realized  from  the  sale 
of  gasoline  are  made  at  the  wholesale 
level.  This  enables  company-operated 
stations  to  effectively  undercut  dealer- 
operated  stations  by  selling  gasoline  at 
the  retail  level  at  prices  that  the 
dealer-operated  stations  pays  at 
wholesale. 

A  ban  on  the  retail  efforts  of  whole- 
salers and  the  crucial  open  supply  pro- 
vision of  this  legislation  will  address 
this  serious  problem.  When  the  State 
of  Maryland  enacted  divorcement  leg- 
islation, it  realized  the  lowest  rate  of 
station  closings  in  the  Nation.  If  we 
move  swiftly  to  enact  this  legislation, 
thousands  of  smaU  businessmen  will 
survive  who  might  otherwise  fall 
victim  to  these  anticompetitive  prac- 
tices. We  must  act  now  or  face  the  sit- 
uation where  the  major  oil  companies 
will  have  instituted  a  monopoly  that 
can  only  lead  to  inefficient  and  non- 
competitive pricing  to  the  consumer. 
The  need  is  now.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  act  while  there  is  still  an  independ- 
ent service  station  industry  left  to 
save.« 


PLO  PRESENCE  IN  WEST  BEIRUT 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  en- 
tering into  the  Record  today  copies  of 
correspondence  that  I  have  been  con- 
ducting since  last  September  with 
Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger,  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Political  Affairs.  In 
his  latest  letter,  Mr.  Eagleburger  ac- 
knowledged that  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  remiss  in  not  releasing  to 
the  public,  through  the  news  media, 
information  about  the  presence  of  Pal- 
estine Liberation  Organization  fight- 
ers in  West  Beirut  at  the  time  that 
Israel  moved  into  the  city. 

ItSr.  Eagleburger  acknowledged  to 
me  and  other  Senators  in  Septemlier 
that  the  Department  knew  the  PLO 
had  left  behind  as  many  as  600  fight- 
ers in  Beirut,  in  violation  of  the  Habib 
agreement  that  was  in  effect  prior  to 
the  time  Israel  moved  into  West 
Beirut.  Disclosure  of  this  knowledge  at 
the  time  would  have  buttressed  the 
Justification  for— if  not  the  wisdom 
of —Israel's  move  into  Beirut.  Mr.  E^ag- 
leburger  promised  me  and  my  col- 
leagues that  the  State  Department 
would  release  the  information  to  the 
media  at  that  time.  But  the  Depart- 
ment did  not  release  it,  nor  has  it  done 
so  yet.  I  find  rather  disturbing  Mr. 
Eagleburger's  explanation  that  the  in- 
formation has  not  been  released  be- 
cause the  media  have  not  asked  for  it, 
when  the  media  have  not  even  known 
about  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  way  the 
State  Department  has  conducted  itself 
in  this  matter  is  further  evidence  of  a 
tilt  by  the  administration  away  from 
Israel. 

Other  evidence  includes: 


First.  The  administration's  treat- 
ment of  Israel  as  an  enemy  in  Leba- 
non, by  refusing  to  permit  on-the- 
ground  communication  between  our 
forces  and  the  Israelis,  which  other 
members  of  the  peacekeeping  force  do 
permit  and  maintain. 

Second.  The  administration's  delay 
of  the  F-16  sale  to  Israel  while  the  So- 
viets are  building  SAM-5  missile  sites 
in  Syria  and  are  manning  them  with 
uniformed  personnel. 

Third.  The  administration's  shelving 
of  the  agreement  on  strategic  coopera- 
tion with  Israel. 

Fourth.  The  administration's  under- 
mining of  Camp  David  by  appearing  to 
dictate  the  final  status  of  the  West 
Bank,  rather  than  concentrating  on 
getting  the  parties  to  the  dispute  to- 
gether to  resolve  the  relevant  issues. 

Fifth.  The  unwillingness  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  strongly  prod  Saudi 
Arabia  and  Jordan  to  recognize  Isra- 
el's existence  and  to  Join  the  peace 
process. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  the  cor- 
respondence which  I  ask  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  today  will  set  the  his- 
torical record  straight  with  regard  to 
what  the  State  Department  knew 
about  the  PLO  presence  in  West 
Beirut  when  Israel  moved  in,  and  how 
it  distorted  public  perceptions  at  the 
time  and  since  then  by  its  failure  to 
make  the  information  Icnown. 

The  correspondence  follows: 

September  24. 1982. 
Hon.  Lawrence  S.  Eagleburger, 
Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs,  De- 
partment of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Larry:  Last  Friday  at  the  briefing  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Room, 
you  assured  me  and  us  that,  if  the  State  De- 
partment had  not  that  day  already  stated 
that  the  PLO  kept  300-600  armed  personnel 
in  Beirut  and  that  such  action  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Habib  agreement,  the  State  De- 
partment would  do  so  promptly. 

Was  that  done?  If  not,  why  not?  And 
when  will  it  be  done? 

Many  thanks. 
Sincerely, 

CarlLevih. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C,  January  11, 1983. 
Hon.  Lawrence  Eagleburger. 
Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs,   De- 
partment of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Larrt:  On  September  24.  1982.  I 
wrote  you  a  letter  asking  if  the  Department 
of  State  had  publicly  confirmed  the  fact 
that  armed  PLO  personnel  remained  in 
West  Beirut  after  the  evacuation  of  the 
PLO  had  supposedly  been  completed,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Habib  accord.  You  will  recall, 
and  I  am  sure  the  transcript  of  the  briefing 
confirms,  that  you  assured  us  in  a  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  briefing  that  you 
would  issue  such  a  statement. 

I  have  not  received  a  reply  to  my  letter 
and  to  my  knowledge  no  such  statement  has 
been  issued.  My  chief  of  staff  discussed  this 
matter  with  a  member  of  your  staff  and  was 
told  that  this  matter  is  classified  and  you 
didn't  want  to  speak  to  this  issue  publicly. 
However,  Senator  Pell  stated  after  the  brief- 
ing at  a  press  conference  that  you  had  said 
armed  PLO   fighters   remained   in   Beirut 


after  the  supposed  evacuation,  and  I  have 
also  made  public  statements  to  the  same 
effect.  Therefore,  I  can  see  no  justification 
for  refusing  to  confirm  this  fact  publicly. 

I  am  asking  you  again  to  publicly  confirm 
the  fact  of  this  PLO  violation  of  the  Habib 
accord   t>efore   Israel's   move   into   Beirut. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

CAKLl^vm. 

U.S.  Dkpasticent  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C,  February  4, 1983. 
Hon.  Carl  Ixnm, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Lkvut  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  January  11  to  Undersecretary 
Eagleburger  regudtog  the  presence  in 
Beirut  of  Palestinian  combatants  in  viola- 
tion of  the  agreement  for  the  departure  of 
all  Palestinian  armed  personnel  from  Beirut 
negotiated  by  Ambassador  Philip  Habib. 

As  you  point  out,  combatants  of  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization  (PLO)  were  all 
to  have  departed  Beirut  In  accordance  with 
arrangements  negotiated  by  Ambassador 
Habib.  Ail  parties  to  the  agreement  were 
aware  that  any  lingering  presence  or  re-in- 
filtration of  such  personnel  into  Beirut 
would  have  been  a  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment. Furthermore,  it  was  also  our  position 
that  any  re-entry  of  those  personnel  evacu- 
ated from  Beirut  into  other  parts  of  Leba- 
non would  also  be  a  violation  of  the  agree- 
ment. Finally,  a  key  element  of  the  depar- 
ture agreement  was  a  ceasefire  in  place  by 
all  parties. 

Subsequent  to  the  conclusion  of  the  evac- 
uation on  September  I,  1982,  there  was  evi- 
dence that  some  PLO  fighters  and  leaders 
evacuated  from  Beirut  had  reinfiltrated  into 
Lebanon.  The  U.S.  made  known  its  view 
that  this  was  a  serious  violation  of  the. 
Habib  plan  and  an  affront  to  Lebanese  sovr 
ereignty.  We  called  on  aU  governments  en- 
Joying  influence  with  the  PLO  to  discourage 
such  activity.  In  addition,  there  were  also 
reports— generally  coming  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Israel— which  alleged  that  large 
numbers  of  PLO  combatants  either  re- 
mained in  Beirut  or  were  re-infiltrating  into 
the  city.  The  figure  of  2,000  PLO  personnel 
remaining  after  the  evacuation  was  cited 
frequently  in  such  reports.  For  example,  on 
September  17,  two  days  after  the  beginning 
of  Israeli  military  movement  into  West 
Beirut,  the  government  of  Israel  announced 
in  a  Cabinet  statement  that  "Following  the 
assassination  of  President-elect  Bashir  al- 
Jumayyil,  the  IDF  took  positions  in  west 
Beirut  in  order  to  prevent  the  danger  of  vio- 
lence, bloodshed  and  anarehy  while  about 
2,000  terrorists,  equipped  with  modem  and 
heavy  weapons  remained  in  west  Beirut, 
thus  blatantly  violating  the  departure 
agreement." 

I  would  note,  however,  that  in  the  after- 
math of  the  Israeli  takeover  of  Beirut,  in 
violation  of  assurances  received  by  the  U.S.. 
no  evidence  emerged  to  substantiate  the  re- 
ports that  such  a  large  number  of  PLO  com- 
batants remained  in  Beirut.  For  example, 
resistance  to  the  Israeli  operation  was  light 
and  mostly  from  Lebanese  militia  in  West 
Beirut.  Furthermore,  the  Government  of 
Israel  informed  us  in  late  September  that 
fewer  than  20  persons  were  arrested  by  the 
Israeli  forces  during  the  Beirut  operation. 
Most  of  the  Palestinians  subsequently  ar- 
rested by  the  Lebanese  authorities,  after 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Israelis  from  Beirut, 
were  apprehended  as  illegal  aliens  and 
criminals,  not  as  PLO  combatants. 
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In  sum,  while  some  PLO  peraonnel  evacu- 
ated from  Beirut  did  go  back  to  Lebanon  In 
violation  of  the  agreonent,  the  Oovemment 
of  Israel  was  also  In  violation  of  the  acree- 
ment,  which  contained  an  Injunction  for  aU 
parties  to  w«»»wt^<n  a  ceasefire  in  place.  Fol- 
lowing the  Israeli  entry  into  West  Beirut, 
the  circumstances  would  have  made  possible 
but  did  not  In  fact  lead  to  the  apprehension 
of  any  significant  number  of  PIO  person- 
nel. 

I    hope    this    Information    clarifies    the 

matter. 
With  cordial  regards. 
Sincerely, 

POWXLL  A.  MOORZ, 

Aatistant  Secretary  for 
ConffTtiriotuU  Relations. 

March  1. 1983. 
Hon.  Lawrkhci  Eagixburgsr. 
Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs,   De- 
partment of  State.  Washington,  D.C. 

DiAR  Larrt:  I  am  in  receipt  of  Powell 
Moore's  February  4  letter  in  response  to  my 
January  11  letter  to  you  relative  to  the  alle- 
gation tliat  armed  PLO  personnel  remained 
in  West  Beirut.  In  violation  of  the  Habib 
accord,  after  the  evacuation  of  the  PLO  had 
supposedly  been  completed. 

In  briefing  to  me  and  my  colleagues,  you 
indicated  that  UJS.  Intelligence  confirmed 
same  and  that  we  could  so  sUte  publicly. 

Mr.  Moore's  letter  does  not  confirm  this 
allegation,  nor  does  it  deny  same.  Rather,  it 
describes  some  PLO  "reinfiltratlon"  into 
"Lebanon." 

I  would  appreciate  yoiu-  responding  to  my 
question.  Did  you  inform  us  in  that  Septem- 
ber 17  briefing  tliat  U.S.  IntelUgence  be- 
lieved that  hundreds  of  PLO  fighters  re- 
mained in  West  Beirut  in  violation  of  the 
Habib  accord  and  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  promptly  so  state? 

I   would   appreciate  a  responsive   letter. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Sincerely, 

CarlIxyih. 

V&  Dkpartmxiit  or  Stati. 
UiiDXR  Secretary  op  State 

FOR  Political  Affairs. 
Washington.  D.C.  March  22. 1983. 
Hon.  Carl  Lkvih, 
U.S.  Senate,  WashiTigton.  D.C. 

Dkar  Carl:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
March  1  regarding  my  testimony  on  PLO 
fighters  who  remained  in  Beirut  following 
the  cease-fire.  I  am  sorry  that  this  issue  has 
dragged  on  for  so  long.  Let  me  set  the 
record  straight. 

Last  September  17,  I  informed  you  and 
your  colleagues  that,  according  to  U.S.  intel- 
ligence estimates.  300-600  armed  PLO  fight- 
ers remained  in  Beirut  in  violation  of  the 
agreement  negotiated  by  Ambassador 
Habib.  I  indicated  tliat  the  State  Depart- 
ment would  soon  make  this  information 
public,  and  noted  that  I  had  authorized  our 
apcAesman  to  do  so  if  queried  by  the  press. 

The  press  did  not  however,  ever  raise  the 
question  of  PLO  fighters  in  Beirut,  and 
hence,  the  information  was  not  released  as  I 
had  anticipated. 

The  Department  was  remiss  in  not  taking 
direct  steps  to  make  our  assessment  public 
immediately  following  my  testimony.  It  is 
only  fair  to  point  out  though,  that  the  offi- 
cers who  should  have  arranged  to  release 
the  information  on  PLO  fighters  were  also 
responsible  for  tracking  and  responding  to 
fast  breaking  developments  in  Beirut.  The 
issue  of  PLO  fighters  remaining  in  Beirut 
was  soon  eclipsed  in  the  public  eye  by  other 
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developments.  That  is  not  an  excuse.  Just  an 
explanation. 

I  respect  your  perseverance  in  pursuing 
this  Issue  and  thank  you  for  making  sure 
that  the  matter  came  to  my  attention. 
Sincerely. 

Lawrbhcx  S.  Eaolbburokr.* 


THE  APPOINTMENT  OF  EDWARD 
DENNIS  AS  NEW  U.S.  ATTORNEY 
«  Mr.  SPECTER.  Blr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  Hon.  Edward  S.  G.  Dennis, 
Jr..  who.  on  May  9.  1983,  was  sworn  In 
as  U.S.  attorney  for  the  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Dennis 
comes  to  this  high  post  with  outstand- 
ing credentials.  His  schooling  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  University.  Kings  Point 
Merchant  Marine  Academy,  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  Law 
School  provides  an  excellent  academic 
base.  His  clerkship  with  Hon.  Leon 
Hlgglnbotham  on  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Third  Circuit  gives 
him  special  Insight  Into  the  quasi-judi- 
cial aspects  of  the  prosecutor's  role. 
Mr.  Dennis'  5  years'  experience  as  as- 
sistant U.S.  attorney  in  Pennsylvania 
provides  a  firm  foundation  for  crimi- 
nal prosecutions  of  violent  crime  and 
white-collar  crime,  grand  jury  investi- 
gations and  the  civil  functions  of  the 
office.  His  3  years  as  chief  of  narcotic 
and  dangerous  drug  section  for  the 
Criminal  Division  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  round  out  a  wealth  of 
invaluable  experience. 

Beyond  this  record  of  achievement 
and  experience,  Mr.  Dennis  brings  a 
special  backgroimd  and  perspective  for 
other  vital  facets  of  this  most  crucial 
position.  In  addition  to  the  customary 
criminal  and  civil  actions,  the  U.S.  at- 
torney has  the  power  to  enforce  vigor- 
ously the  laws  of  the  United  States 
which  prohibit  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment, housing,  and  educational 
opportunity  because  of  race,  color, 
creed,  or  national  origin.  A  creative 
U.S.  attorney  can  be  a  powerful  force 
to  guarantee  equality  of  opportunity, 
improve  the  quality  of  living  for  those 
who  reside  in  his  jurisdiction,  and 
secure  justice  for  all.« 


1970's.  In  order  to  protect  ourselves 
from  the  possible  recurrence  of  such 
an  event,  we  must  maintain  for  our  do- 
mestic use  the  oil  we  would  have  to 
rely  upon  in  any  future  crisis. 

The  reliance  of  my  State  upon  un- 
certain sources  of  imported  oil  has 
driven  home  to  me  the  inherent  flaws 
of  any  agreement  that  we  can  depend 
on  OPEC  to  continue  to  supply  our 
country  in  times  of  need.  In  order  to 
lessen  the  shock  of  any  future  cutoff 
of  oil,  we  must  vigorously  protect  our 
domestic  supplies.  The  argument  that 
we  ought  to  change  this  ban  in  order 
to  lessen  our  trade  deficit  with  Japan 
is  facetious.  Any  lessening  of  this  defi- 
cit would  be  offset  by  the  increase  in 
our  imports  of  oil  from  other  sources. 
AddltionaUy.  vast  sums  of  money  have 
been  spent  to  construct  a  pipeline 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  order 
to  ship  this  oil  to  the  east  coast  at  a 
reasonable  cost.  These  funds  would  be 
wasted  if  the  oil  was  sent  to  Jvpan. 
American  businessmen  who  invested 
in  the  pipeline  would  suffer  great  fi- 
nancial hardships.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  any  benefit  from  such  an  act 
would  be  illusory  and  any  drawback 
would  prove  all  too  real.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  reaffirm  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress that  this  oU  is  best  used  when 
used  at  home.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  vital  legislation  and  state- 
ment of  national  principles.* 


S.  996— EXPORTATION  OP 
ALASKAN  OIL 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  S.  996.  a  bill  which  would 
extend  the  current  restrictions  on  the 
exportation  of  Alaskan  oil.  This  is  a 
vital  piece  of  legislation,  one  whose 
adoption  I  urge  upon  my  colleagues. 
When  Congress  passed  legislation  to 
spur  the  construction  of  the  trans- 
Alaska  pipeline,  a  stipulation  was 
placed  upon  the  producers  of  the  oil  to 
the  effect  that  they  must  not  export 
that  oil.  This  was  a  wise  and  prudent 
decision.  The  United  States  underwent 
many  shocking  changes  when  the 
price  of  oil  on  the  international  mar- 
kets   rose    dramatically    during    the 


CHEMICAL  AND  TOXIN 
WEAPONS 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Wall  Street  Journal's  lead  editori- 
al is  on  a  subject  that  I  have  spoken 
about  on  several  occasions  and  will 
continue  to  speak  out  on:  yellow  rain. 

At  this  point.  I  do  want  to  commend 
the  Wall  Street  Jovunal  for  being  the 
one  major  media  outlet  to  continually 
keep  the  story  of  the  illegal  and  inhu- 
mane use  of  chemical  and  toxin  weap- 
ons in  the  forefront  of  the  news. 

For  those  who  still  confuse  yellow 
rain  with  acid  rain,  I  will  just  briefly 
explain  exactly  what  yellow  rain  is 
not.  It  is  not  what  some  call  the  pollu- 
tion caused  by  the  burning  of  coal  and 
the  subsequent  particles  that  go  into 
the  atmosphere. 

Rather,  it  is  chemical  toxin  agents 
that  are  spread  by  helicopters,  planes, 
artillery  shells  or  mortar  rounds  on 
imsuspectlng,  Irmocent  and  defense- 
less men,  women,  and  children. 

These  agents  may  cause  an  agoniz- 
ing death  or  a  painful  iUness.  Repeat- 
ed attacks  force  people  to  flee  their 
homeland  and  sometimes  cause  long 
lasting  contamination  to  the  vegeta- 
tion and  the  water.  Their  use  spreads 
terror,  death,  and  Illness.  And,  there  Is 
little  or  no  defense  for  the  Innocents 
against  these  dreadful  weapons  of  war. 

The  use  of  these  weapons  were  first 
reported  back  In  1976  by  the  H'Mong. 


a  tribal  people  from  the  highlands  of 
Laos.  Since  then,  evidence  has  contin- 
ually mounted  that  chemical  and 
toxin  weapons  have  been  used  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  In  Afghani- 
stan, Kampuchea,  and  Laos. 

Our  Intelligence  is  that  during  Feb- 
niary  and  March,  these  attacks  took 
place  almost  daily  Inside  Elampuchea. 

Tet  as  the  editorial  points  out.  there 
are  still  some  who  doubt  that  chemical 
and  toxin  weapons  are  being  used  in 
Afghanistan  and  Southeast  Asia. 

These  doubters  remind  me  of  the  os- 
triches who  stick  their  heads  in  the 
sand  and  miss  all  that  passes  them  by. 
In  the  ensuing  years  since  the  reports 
of  chemical  attacks  first  surfaced  in 
Laos,  the  evidence  that  has  been 
amassed  is  staggering.  Tet  those  that 
refute  It  still  want  to  see  the  "smoking 
gun." 

These  people  refuse  to  accept  evi- 
dence that  comes  from  credible 
sources  that  Include:  the  testimony  of 
civilian  victims  who  have  suffered 
from  these  attacks  or  witnessed  them: 
testimony  of  doctors,  refugee  workers, 
journalists,  and  others  who  have  ques- 
tioned and  or  examined  survivors  of 
these  attacks;  analysis  of  physical  and 
biological  samples;  and  documentary 
evidence  from  open  sources  and  intelli- 
gence from  "National  Technical 
Means." 

Quite  frankly,  I  think  the  only  way 
these  doubters  would  be  satisfied 
would  be  if  they  themselves  were  vic- 
tims of  an  attack.  Even  then  they 
probably  would  say  that  the  one 
attack  is  not  sufficient  proof. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  talked  with 
our  intelligence  people,  I  have  read 
the  reports  and  I  recently  spoke  with  a 
reporter  who  returned  from  the  Thai- 
Kampuchean  border  this  last  month. 

I  am  convinced  beyond  a  doubt  that 
chemical  and  toxin  weapons  are  being 
used  in  blatant  violation  of  two  inter- 
national treaties:  the  Geneva  Protocol 
of  1925  and  the  Biological  and  Toxin 
Weapons  Convention  of  1972;  custom- 
ary International  law  and  basic  human 
rights. 

I  ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record  and  that  my  colleagues 
take  the  time  to  read  It. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Imtractarle  Doubters 

Out  in  Southeast  Asia,  people  are  still 
being  killed  by  "yeUow  rain."  Chemical  at- 
tacks took  place  almost  daily  in  Cambodia 
during  February  and  March,  and  U.S.  offi- 
cials report  they  were  able  to  collect  a  "tre- 
mendous number"  of  samples,  along  with 
blood  and  urine  tests  from  victims.  The 
State  Department  will  shortly  issue  another 
report  confirming  the  presence  of  trichothe- 
cene  mycotoxins  in  other  samples  collected 
last  October  and  November. 

Here  in  the  U.S..  though,  the  remaining 
doubters  have  recently  reentered  the  public 
arena.  They  had  l>een  silent  since  last  No- 
vember, when  Secretary  of  State  Shultz's 
report  on  chemical  and  biological  warfare, 
including  a  Soviet  gas  mask  collected  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  contaminated  with  trichothe- 


cenes.  drew  assent  from  editorialists  from  a 
range  of  publications,  including  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
and  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch.  By  now. 
agreement  that  the  Soviets  are  using  toxin 
weapoiu  in  violation  of  the  1973  Biological 
Weapons  Convention  and  the  1925  Geneva 
Protocol  stretches  over  most  of  the  ideologi- 
cal ^lectrum. 

Two  of  the  Congressmen  most  vociferous 
about  "yellow  rain."  for  example,  are  Jim 
Leach  of  Iowa  and  Stephen  Solaiz  of  New 
York,  neither  of  them  usually  thought  of  as 
Cold  Warriors.  Then  there  is  the  recent 
report  by  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  saying  that  "The  evi- 
dence of  Soviet  violations  is  persuasive,  if 
not  absolutely  conclusive,"  and  made  more 
persuasive  by  Soviet  unwillingness  to  deal 
with  the  issue  exc^t  through  "angry  deni- 
als." While  the  Carnegie  group  said  this 
does  not  mean  any  agreement  is  unverifl- 
able.  it  said  the  biological  weapons  issue  is 
"a  political  time  bomb  under  all  future  arms 
control  agreements."  Members  of  the  panel 
issuing  this  statement  ranged  from  the  likes 
of  Gens.  Brent  Scowcroft  and  Andrew 
Goodpaster  on  leftward  to  Richard  L. 
Garwin,  Stanley  Hoffmann.  Jan  Lodal. 
Walter  Slocombe.  Strobe  Talbott  and  Rich- 
ard H.  Ullman. 

With  names  like  these  among  the  believ- 
ers, who  are  the  doubters?  The  chief  doubt- 
er Is  Matthew  Meselson  of  Harvard,  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  treaty  the  attacks  shat- 
ter. He  recently  startled  a  group  of  scien- 
tists meeting  on  the  issue  by  declaring  he 
entered  an  "agnostic"  and  left  an  "atheist." 
Nicholas  Wade,  currently  of  the  New  York 
Times  and  late  of  Science  magazine  (which 
turned  around  on  the  issue  when  he  left), 
echoed  some  of  Mr.  Meselson's  remarks  in  a 
byline  article.  And  Peter  Pringle,  a  Wash- 
ington correspondent  for  the  London  Ob- 
server, raised  doubts  and  new  theories  in 
both  bis  newspaper  and  the  Washington 
Post. 

The  intractable  doubters  iiave  fastened 
single-minded  attention  on  one  word  in  an 
Australian  study  of  some  possible  "yellow 
rain"  samples.  The  Australian  laboratory 
concluded  the  samples  It  analyzed  were 
"fake."  Somehow  in  the  logic  of  the  doubt- 
ers this  means  that  all  samples  are  fakes, 
and  presimiably  brings  the  corpses  back  to 
life. 

It  is.  then,  worth  reading  the  rest  of  the 
Australian  report  by  H.  D.  Crone,  a  chemist 
with  Australia's  department  of  defense  sup- 
port. Lab  tests  of  leaves  and  pebbles  passed 
along  to  Australian  officials  in  northern 
Laos  in  early  1982,  purportedly  as  samples 
from  a  yellow  rain  attack,  showed  no  pres- 
ence of  trichothecene  mycotoxins  or  any 
other  chemical  warfare  agent.  The  report 
concluded  the  samples  were  not  toxic  and  in 
fact  were  "composed  of  yellow  pollen  grains, 
probably  with  a  small  amount  of  binder." 

The  one  thing  clear,  the  Australian  scien- 
tists continued,  was  that  the  sample  was  not 
a  natural  phenomenon.  No  natural  sub- 
stance would  have  caused  the  pollen  grains 
to  stick  so  stubbornly  to  the  leaves  and  peb- 
bles. "The  conclusion  is  therefore  that  the 
yellow  spots  were  deliberately  applied, 
either  by  brush  or  by  a  spraying  process." 

While  the  Australians  found  these  sam- 
ples "obvious  fakes."  they  warned  twice  in 
their  report  that  their  analysis  "sheds  no 
light  at  all  on  the  main  question  as  to 
whether  mycotoxins  have  been  used  as  war- 
fare agents  in  Laos  or  Kampuchea."  The 
Australian  report  added.  "The  reasons  for 
their  fabrication  can  only  be  guessed  at: 


monetary  gain,  desire  to  ingratiate  oneself 
with  authority,  or  as  a  disinformation  cam- 
paign." 

In  deciding  among  the  alternatives  listed 
by  the  Australian  scientists,  it  is  useful  to 
consider  another  report  from  a  Canadian 
epidemiological  investigating  team,  led  by 
Lt.  CoL  G.  R.  Humphreys  of  the  Canadian 
defense  department.  The  main  conclusion  of 
the  report  is  blunt,  that  chemical/biological 
warfare  "agents  are  being  used  in  SE  Asia." 
But  along  the  way,  the  Canadian  Investiga- 
tors reported  a  very  curious  attack  on  Feb. 
19,  1982.  by  a  single-engine  aircraft  drop- 
ping a  yellow  substance  on  the  Thai  village 
of  Ban  Sa  Tong.  about  10  kilometers  from 
the  border  with  Cambodia.  Six  houses  in 
the  village  were  "literally  covered  with  a 
yellow  powder  which  stuck  to  roofs,  walla, 
foliage  and  ground."  No  one  died,  and  Thai , 
authorities  thought  the  attack  might  be  a 
"ruse"  by  the  Communists,  txissibiy  dlspens* 
ing  only  pollen  or  crushed  flowers  to  look 
like  yellow  rain. 

However,  the  Canadian  team  found  at 
least  21  villagers  who  became  ill  after  the 
attack  with  respiratory  and  gastro-intestinal 
symptoms  the  Canadians  said  resembled  a 
"mild  manifestation"  of  those  the  H'Mong 
descril>ed  as  resulting  from  chemical/biolog- 
ical attacks.  They  added  that  the  only  ap- 
parent cause  was  the  yellow  substance 
dropped  on  the  village  by  the  aircraft.  This 
Incident  has  led  some  \3S.  government  ex- 
perts to  speculate  about  the  use  of  pollen  as 
a  carrying  mechanism:  one  such  hunch  is 
that  when  the  Vietnamese  decided  to  spook 
the  Thais  with  pollen,  they  neglected  to 
clean  the  tanks  of  their  previous  contents. 

If  the  Canadian  and  Australian  studies 
prove  anything,  it's  ttiat  Western  scientists 
aren't  so  easily  fooled,  and  by  now  of  course 
there  is  a  body  of  refugee  testimony  and  lab. 
findings  far  beyond  refutation  by  one  mis-' 
taken  report.  We  ourselves  have  steered 
clear  of  some  of  the  reports  coming  out  of 
Asia,  for  it  is  of  course  possible  some  evi- 
dence may  be  concocted  to  curry  favor  or 
get  money  from  Western  sources.  Perhaps 
this  is  what  happened  in  the  Australian 
case,  but  more  likely  both  it  and  the  Cana- 
dian report  depict  Commimist  disinforma- 
tion efforts,  serving  to  sow  just  enough  con- 
fusion to  keep  a  few  pockets  of  doubt  alive 
back  in  America.* 


EDUCATION  FOR  THE  NATION'S 

FUTURE 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG  Mr.  President, 
the  recent  report  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Ekiuca- 
tlon  likened  the  situation  in  American 
education  today  to  unthinking,  unilat- 
eral education  disarmament.  If  such 
an  indictment  had  been  leveled  at  the 
Defense  Establishment  in  this  coun- 
try, the  cries  of  dismay  from  the 
White  House  and  the  Congress  would 
have  been  loud  and  Instantaneous.  No 
doubt  calls  would  have  poured  forth 
for  Immediate  and  large  expenditures 
for  new  crash  programs  and  for  speed- 
ing up  existing  ones. 

The  reaction  to  the  harsh  assess- 
ment of  the  Education  Commission 
has  been  more  temperate.  Neverthe- 
less, Mr.  President,  I.  for  one,  must  ex- 
press my  deep  chagrin  over  the  state 
into  which  our  educational  system  has 
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fallen.  As  the  CommlsBlon  report 
rightly  notes,  citizens  must  hold  edu- 
cators and  elected  officials  responsible 
for  providing  the  leadership  to  make 
the  changes  necessary  to  correct  the 
course  of  education  in  this  country. 

Providing  more  money  for  education 
is  by  no  means  the  only  answer  to  the 
difficulties  in  education  today.  Howev- 
er. Congress  can  accomplish  several 
purposes  by  approving  increased  edu- 
cation expenditures:  It  can  give  en- 
couragement and  moral  support  to 
educators  who  are  doing  their  best 
under  difficult  circumstances  in  the 
Nation's  classrooms,  it  can  provide  in- 
creased resources  for  existing  pro- 
grams, and  it  can  help  Initiate  new 
programs.  The  Senate  has  signaled  its 
support  for  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion: It  has  approved  an  amendment 
to  the  budget  resolution  for  1984  for 
$1  billion  for  elementary,  secondary, 
and  higher  education.  I  was  pleased  to 
Join  as  a  cosponsor  of  that  amend- 
ment. 

Much  of  the  money  allocated  for 
education  in  the  budget  resolution  is 
intended  for  current  programs.  But,  a 
portion  of  it  is  intended  for  a  new 
mathematics  and  science  education 
improvement  program.  The  House  of 
Representatives  has  already  passed  a 
math-science  bill  and  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee is  working  on  a  similar  measiu-e. 
These  bUls  deal  with  the  vital  and  im- 
mediate need  for  teacher  training. 

The  teacher  shortage  in  the  fields  of 
math  and  science  is  easy  to  document. 
In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  every 
county  reports  a  shortage  in  both 
fields.  State  certifications  of  math  and 
science  teachers  dropped  by  over  60 
percent  in  the  last  10  years.  Substand- 
ard certificates,  which  are  issued  to 
teachers  either  lacking  academic  work 
in  their  teaching  field,  or  lacking 
teaching  methods  courses,  rose  alarm- 
ingly from  3  percent  in  1973  to  25  per- 
cent last  year.  By  contrast,  in  fields 
like  E^ngUsh.  in  which  three  Is  an 
abundance  of  teaching  candidates, 
substandard  certificates  are  not  grant- 
ed. At  the  same  time  that  the  supply 
of  fully  qualified  new  math  and  sci- 
ence teachers  is  dropping,  the  number 
of  teachers  leaving  the  profession  is 
increasing.  In  my  State  in  1980,  over 
20  percent  of  the  math  and  science 
teachers  leaving  their  Jobs  moved  to 
nonteaching  occupations,  while  only 
about  13  percent  of  the  teachers  in 
other  fields  moved  out  of  teaching. 
Statistics  like  these  multiplied  many 
times  over  across  the  country  spell 
trouble  for  the  very  fields  in  which 
our  need  for  quality  instruction,  as 
preparation  for  complex  and  technical 
occupations,  is  growing.  The  current 
alarm  over  this  situation  is  fully  war- 
ranted. 

Mr.  President,  once  a  beginning  is 
made  to  increase  teacher  training,  I 
believe  that  a  Federal  initiative  will  be 


needed  to  help  improve  instructional 
programs  in  mathematics  and  science. 
Such  a  long  range  effort  is  offered  by 
the  American  Defense  Education  Act. 
To  achieve  this  goal,  the  bill  author- 
izes a  program  for  the  improvement  of 
instruction  and  student  achievement 
in  mathematics  and  science,  as  well  as 
communication  skills,  foreign  lan- 
guages, technology  and  guidance  and 
counselling  programs.  Provisions  are 
made  for  public  participation  and  for 
evaluation  of  progress  made  in  meet- 
ing locally  established  goals.  Other 
sections  of  the  bill  authorize  teacher 
training  programs  at  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  research  pro- 
grams for  the  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion- This  comprehensive  package  Is 
necessary  to  help  local  school  districts 
provide  better  programs  in  fields  in 
which  achievement  is  currently  falling 
short  of  what  this  country  needs  and 
expects.  I  am  cosponsoring  the  Ameri- 
can Defense  Education  Act  to  lend 
support  for  these  goals. 

The  present  imhappy  state  of  Amer- 
ican education  has  not  developed  over- 
night, nor  will  it  be  improved  immedi- 
ately. But  there  must  be  a  starting 
point  on  the  road  to  recovery.  Such  ef- 
forts as  increased  funding  in  the  1984 
budget  for  education  and  the  math 
and  science  education  improvement 
bills  are  steps  in  the  right  direction. 
While  the  amounts  of  money  involved 
are  not  trivial,  they  are  minimal  com- 
pared to  the  cost  of  proposed  defense 
increases. 

We  must  not  fail  our  children  by  re- 
fusing to  heed  the  harsh  message  of 
"the  Nation  at  Risk"  report.  We  owe 
them  the  bright  promise  of  a  good 
education.  We  owe  their  teachers  our 
strong  support.  And  we  owe  the 
Nation  an  adequate  investment  in  our 
educational  system  if  we  hope  to  pros- 
per and  maintain  U.S.  leadership  in 
the  world  economy.* 


BRAZIL  AND  THE  IMF 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday,  I  inserted  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  a  New  York  Times  article  re- 
porting that  Chile  would  be  forced  to 
seek  new  concessions  from  private 
bankers  and  the  International  Mone- 
tary P^md  in  order  to  bear  its  tremen- 
dous debt  burden.  In  today's  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post,  it  is  reported 
that  the  Government  of  Brazil  faces 
exactly  the  same  predicament. 

The  terms  of  an  IMP  aid  program 
established  just  2  months  ago  have  al- 
ready proven  too  difficult  to  meet.  As 
the  article  indicates,  private  bankers 
have  expressed  fears  about  having  to 
expose  their  assets  further  in  Brazil. 
In  the  absence  of  any  other  alterna- 
tives, BrazU  will  ask  the  IMF  member- 
ship to  carry  it  over  this  latest  liquidi- 
ty squeeze.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, IMF  acquiescence  to  this  request 
will  only  serve  to  disguise  more  deeply 


the  underlying  question  of  the  capac- 
ity of  the  Brazilians  to  fuUy  service 
their  debt  at  its  current  level,  and  of 
the  responsibility  that  private  bankers 
must  bear  for  having  loaned  such  vast 
sums  in  the  first  place. 

I  ask  that  the  article  f^^pear  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  10. 1983] 
Brazil  Skxks  Easirg  op  IMF  Tkrms 
(By  Caroline  Atkinaon) 

BrazU's  central  bank  governor.  Carlos 
Langoni,  will  come  to  Washington  next 
week  to  ask  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  for  more  time  to  meet  some  of  the 
economic  conditions  laid  down  in  the  IMF 
aid  program  arranged  Just  over  two  months 
ago,  sources  said  yesterday. 

Brazil  is  still  suffering  an  acute  cash  crisis, 
as  commercial  banks  have  failed  to  come  up 
with  all  the  money  that  they  promised  as 
part  of  a  financial  rescue  pacluige  orches- 
trated by  the  IMF.  The  nation— which  has 
more  then  $80  billion  of  foreign  debts— has 
already  fallen  behind  on  about  $800  million 
of  payments  and  is  likely  to  build  up  even 
larger  arrears  in  coming  weeks,  sources  said. 

Its  major  creditors  met  in  New  York  yes- 
terday in  an  attempt  to  come  up  with  a 
more  "leak-proof"  system  of  providing  cash 
to  Brazil,  another  source  said.  The  nation's 
liquidity  problem  has  arisen  because  smaller 
banks  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere 
have  faUed  to  lend  all  the  money  that  was 
originally  promised  in  the  two  categories  of 
trade  credits  and  loans  to  overseas  branches 
of  Brazilian  banks. 

Also,  some  experts  believe  that  Brazil  did 
not  originally  ask  for  enough  money  to 
make  it  comforUbly  through  this  year. 
Some  bankers  believe  Brazil  will  be  forced 
to  ask  for  a  new  medium-term  loan  to  cover 
a  financing  gap  this  year  of  between  $2  bil- 
lion to  )4  billion.  Brazilian  officials  have 
denied  this,  however. 

Bankers  are  extremely  nervous  about 
lending  more  to  the  troubled  nation,  and 
are  worried  at  the  still  precarious  position 
of  many  other  Latin  American  borrowers, 
including  Chile  and  Venezuela. 

Langoni  is  expected  to  ask  the  IMF  to 
allow  Brazil  to  exceed  the  tight  ceilings  on 
public  spending  and  borrowing  for  the  early 
part  of  this  year,  while  leaving  the  annual 
totals  unchanged,  a  foreign  observer  in 
Brazil  said.  The  government  has  failed  to 
cut  the  borrowings  of  Brazil's  large  state  en- 
terprises in  line  with  the  original  IMP  tar- 
gets, sources  say.  This  has  pushed  public 
sector  borrowing  above  the  path  agreed 
upon  with  the  fund. 

Brazil  is  due  to  make  the  next  drawing  on 
its  IMF  loan  at  the  end  of  this  month.  Since 
it  is  unlikely  to  be  back  in  compliance  with 
the  IMP  targets  by  then,  sources  said,  it 
would  need  special  dispensation  to  get  the 
much-needed  money. 

Porn\al  approval  from  the  IMP  board 
would  be  needed  for  any  such  modification 
of  the  terms  of  the  credit,  an  international 
financier  said.  The  key  to  this  approval  Is 
likely  to  be  whether  the  nation  can  show 
that  it  Is  moving  toward  compliance  and 
making  some  progress  in  cutting  the  deficit 
and  boosting  its  trade  position. 

Brazil  has  so  far  been  more  successful 
than  was  widely  expected  in  meeting  Its  tar- 
gets for  trade.  It  is  aiming  for  a  $6  billion 
trade  surplus  this  year  and.  after  dismal 


performance  in  January  and  February,  did 
much  better  in  March  and  April. 

However,  the  improvement  has  not  yet 
translated  Into  Increased  confidence  among 
bankera,  and  some  bankers  are  skeptical 
thatitwUL* 


ORDER    FOR    RECESS    UNTIL 
10    AM.    TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  BCr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  recesses  this  evening  it  recess 
until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

ORDKR  FOR  ROUTIIfK  M ORinifO  BOSnTESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  imder 
the  standing  order,  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  tomorrow  not  to  extend  past 
the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTIOH 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  my  understanding  that  fol- 
lowing that  routine  morning  business 
the  Senate  would  resume  the  consider- 
ation of  the  budget  resolution:  is  that 
correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
announce  that  we  do  expect  a  late  ses- 
sion tomorrow  evening  with  votes  ex- 
tending well  beyond  the  diimer  hour. 
The  leadership  hopes  to  reach  final 
disposition  of  the  budget  resolution  to- 
morrow. Pursuant  to  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement,  the  immigration  bill, 
S.  529,  will  follow  the  final  disposition 
of  the  budget  resolution. 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  KM. 
TOMORROW 

Bfr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:35  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  May  11,  1983,  at  10  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  10, 1983: 
Imthe  Aamr 
The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  3034,  to  be  Chief  of  Staff.  U.S. 
Army: 

To  be  Chief  of  Staff.  U.S.  Army 
Oen.  John  A.  Wickham.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VS.  Army. 

In  THE  Air  Force 
The   following-named  officer   under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 


Section  601,  to  be  SBsigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  aection  601: 

To  be  Iteutenant  general 

Maj.  Oen.  Kenneth  L.  Peek.  Jr..  314-30- 
4967PR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
aection  601.  to  be  reaoigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  reqwiuibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601. 

Tb  be  lieutenant  general 

U.  Oen.  Winfield  W.  Scott,  Jr.,  230-24- 
1597FR,  UJS.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  John  L.  Plckitt,  4S1-44-6719FR, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  E.  KeUey.  049-24- 
030 IFR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Bazley.  188-18- 
6278FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  [tositlon  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Carl  H.  Cathey.  Jr.,  244-36- 
7303FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general  on 
the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
tiUe  10,  United  States  Code,  section  1370: 
To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Hans  H.  Driessnack,  064-22- 
2830FR.  UJS.  Air  Force. 

In  THE  Armt 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

7*0  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Harry  A.  Griffith.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
(age  58).  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Arthur  E.  Brown,  Jr..  424-24- 
4091.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated 
under  the  pro\isions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 


To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Oen.  Robert  J.  Lunn,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  (age 
55).  U.8.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  aa^gned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

BfaJ.  (3en.  Robert  L.  Moore.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  aa 
Reserve  commissioned  officers  in  the  Adju- 
tant Generals  C^rps,  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States.  Reserve  of  the  Army, 
imder  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3392: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.  Gen.  Donald  E.  Edwards.  008-26- 
2639.  Aimy  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Raymond  R.  Galloway,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.    William    A.    Homsby.    XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Army  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

The   following-named   officer   under   the 

provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 

section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 

importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 

the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 

Code,  section  601: 

7*0  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  John  R.  Galvin.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

IhtheNavt 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  Indicated 
under  the   provisions   of   title    10.   United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Lando  W.  Zech.  Jr..  536-16- 
2610/1110.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  |x>sition  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  William  P.  Lawrence.  410-44- 
3094/1310.  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  CTode, 
section  5141,  for  appointment  as  chief  of 
naval  personnel  for  a  term  of  4  years: 

To  be  chief  of  naval  peraonnei 
Vice  Adm.  William  P.  Lawrence,  410-44- 

3904/1310.  VS.  Navy. 
The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 

on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 

under   the   provisions   of   title    10,   United 

States  Code,  section  1370. 

7*0  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Robert  R.  Monroe,  409-38- 
6086/1110,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

7*0  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  William  J.  Cowhill.  331-20- 
9875/1129,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
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wctlon  601.  to  be  uslgned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  mnd  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Rear  Adm.  Carol  C.  Smith,  Jr..  418-30- 
4646/1310.  VJ8.  Navy. 

IM  THS  Marhr  Corps 

The  foUowinc-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  UUe  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  posiUon  of 
tmportance  and  respraislbility  designated  by 
the  President  under  UUe  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  genenU 

MaJ.  Oen.  D'Wayne  Gray.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Marine  Corps. 


iM  THE  An  FOKCB 

Air  Force  nominaUons  beginning  William 
P.  Abraham,  and  ending  Jane  B.  Ward, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Smate  and  appeared  in  the  Cohoussional 
Rkoko  of  April  26, 1983. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Ray  S. 
Adkins,  and  ending  John  B.  WIssler,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  aiweared  in  the  Cohokxssiohai.  Rbcokd 
of  April  26. 1983. 

In  trx  Makirk  Corps 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning 
Richard  M.  Ahlers.  and  ending  Kenneth  W. 
Zits.  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Conoris- 
siOMAL  RxcoRO  of  April  18. 1983. 


ImthbNavt 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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Navy  nominaUons  begiimlng  Brandon  O. 
Clarke,  and  ending  Mark  C.  Wilson,  which 
nominaUons  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Cohgrrssiohal  Ricoro 
of  April  15. 1983. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  James  Wil- 
liam Arvln,  and  ending  William  John  Zu- 
chero.  Jr..  which  nominations  were  received 
by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Comgrzs- 
sioMAL  RxcoRi)  of  April  18.  1983. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Thomas  N. 
Cheamltru.  and  ending  Joseph  J.  Tepas.  in. 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Comgrkssioral 
RlCORD  of  April  26,  1983. 


GREAT  LAKES  POLICT  ISSUES 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  pkhhstlvaiiia 

nr  THi  HOU8B  or  rcprssertativks 

Tuesday,  May  10, 1983 

•  Mr.  EDOAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  report  pre- 
pared by  Margaret  Downs  of  the 
Northeast  Midwest  Institute  on  Great 
Lakes  Policy  Issues.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  will  help  to  shape  our  concern 
during  the  98th  Congress  for  the 
Great  Lakes  Region, 

Orxat  Lakxs  Pouct  Issues 

Water  resources  will  play  a  dominant  role 
in  defining  the  characteristics  and  growth 
of  the  Great  Lakes  region  to  the  year  2000. 
Extensive  discussion  and  planning  among 
the  region's  policy  makers  are  essential  if 
the  full  promise  of  this  resource's  economic 
opportunity  is  to  be  realized.  The  April  27 
meeting  of  members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  and  board  members  of  the  Center 
for  the  Great  Lakes  will  help  set  priorities 
and  strategies  for  the  careful  use  of  an  in- 
comparable natural  asset. 

The  Great  Lakes  hold  one-fifth  of  the 
world's  siulace  fresh  water  supply.  Lake  Su- 
perior is  the  world's  largest  fresh  water 
lake.  Lake  Huron  is  the  fifth  largest.  Lake 
Michigan  the  sixth.  Lake  Erie  the  12th,  and 
lake  Ontario  the  14th.  Yet  some  federal  of- 
ficials refuse  to  recognize  the  Great  Lakes 
as  a  special  resource  at  all,  and  federal 
budget  decisions  often  have  reflected  that 
attitude. 

This  memorandum  addresses  Great  Lakes 
policy  issues  and  potential  federal  action  in 
three  different  areas:  water  transportation. 
water  quality,  and  lake  levels.  All  three  are 
integrally  related  to  the  future  vitality  of 
the  Great  Lakes  region. 

I.  water  trarsfortation 

Shipping  activity  in  the  Great  Lakes  con- 
tinues to  be  depressed.  Though  much  of  the 
downturn  can  be  traced  to  the  recession,  the 
figures  remain  startling— a  23.7  percent  de- 
crease between  1979  and  1981  in  grain  ship- 
ments, a  decline  of  18.0  percent  in  iron  ore 
traffic,  and  a  12.7  percent  decline  in  coal 
movements.  For  the  first  four  months  of 
1982,  total  iron  ore.  grain,  and  coal  traffic 
was  down  57.3  percent  compared  to  the 
same  period  in  1980. 

Although  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  in  1959  held  great  promise  for 
Great  Lakes  ports  and  shippers,  the  actual 
record  of  shipments  during  the  past  two 
decades  has  been  mixed.  Bulk  cargos  pass- 
ing through  the  Montreal-Lake  Ontario  sec- 
Uon  of  the  Seaway  tripled  between  1959  and 
1980.  In  1977.  the  Seaway  set  a  record  57.4 
million  tons  of  cargo.  Shipments  then  de- 
clined over  a  three-year  period,  reaching  a 
low  point  of  49.5  million  metric  tons  in  1980, 
followed  by  a  1.1  million  metric  ton  upturn 
in  1981. 

A  major  victory  in  enhancing  the  system 
was  gained  in  E>ecember  tis  Congress,  at  the 
urging  of  the  Great  Lakes  governors,  "for- 


gave" the  existing  $110  million  Seaway  cap- 
ital construcUon  debt  owed  to  the  federal 
government.  Since  debt  retirement  has  been 
a  major  element  in  Seaway  tolls,  this  action 
will  help  the  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion hold  the  line  on  shipping  coats. 

Containerized  cargo  ships  now  dominate 
the  intemaUonal  shipping  industry.  Tet  be- 
cause of  the  size  of  these  vessels,  many  of 
the  Seaway's  locks  and  canals,  such  as  the 
Welland  Canal,  are  not  Ci4>able  of  handling 
them.  To  improve  the  entire  system's  capac- 
ity and  reliability,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
conducting  a  preliminary  feasibility  study  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Connecting  Channels  and 
Harbors.  This  report  is  studying  lock  im- 
provements, examining  the  need  for  a 
second  modem  lock  at  the  Soo  to  handle 
larger  bulk  cargo  vessels,  and  recommending 
optimum  dimensions  for  future  lake  vessels. 
Besides  ttils  report,  the  Corps  Is  exploring 
the  need  for  additional  locks  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  and  alternative  means  of 
moving  cargo  to  and  from  the  Great  Lakes 
region. 

Soo  Locks— Connecting  channels  and 
harbors 

The  Corps  of  E^ngineers  has  studied  the 
connecting  channels  and  harlxirs  in  the 
Great  Lakes  for  more  than  ten  years.  The 
study  is  now  in  the  final  stages  with  the 
Corps  evaluating  several  recommendations. 
One  recommendation  would  involve  dupli- 
cating the  Poe  Lock  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
The  Poe  is  the  only  Soo  lock  capable  of  han- 
dling 1.000  foot  carriers  that  transport  ore 
and  fossil  fuels  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
lower  lakes.  Duplication  of  the  Poe  would 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Soo  system, 
and  would  provide  a  contingency  in  the 
event  of  mechanical  failiuv  or  sabotage  of 
the  Poe.  This  year,  vessel  traffic  waited  nine 
hours  while  a  valve  failure  prevented  the 
Poe  from  opening  at  the  beginning  of  the 
navigation  season. 

The  Great  Lakes  Governors  endorsed  du- 
plication of  the  Poe  Lock  at  a  summit  on 
Mackinac  Island  in  June  of  1982.  According 
to  the  current  study  schedule,  a  final  trans- 
mittal from  the  Corps  to  Congress  is  not 
likely  to  take  place  until  1988  or  1989.  The 
Great  Lakes  Task  Force  and  the  Great 
Lakes  Commission  have  urged  an  expedited 
study  process.  The  Commission  has  suggest- 
ed Including  a  provision  directing  the  Corps 
to  expedite  its  evaluation  of  the  Soo  Loclu 
in  the  omnibus  water  resources  bill  sched- 
uled for  House  Public  Worits  Committee's 
consideraUon. 

SL  Lawrence  Seaway  improvements 

Although  the  opening  of  the  Seaway  in 
1959  began  a  new  phase  in  UJ5.  water  com- 
merce, the  system  already  was  out  of  date  at 
the  time  of  completion.  Even  then,  its  locks 
system  was  too  small  to  allow  for  the  most 
efficient  use  of  the  Seaway.  The  Seaway  can 
accept  vessels  no  larger  than  726  feet,  with 
drafts  of  no  more  than  26  feet,  precluding 
use  by  most  modem  ships.  These  circum- 
stances, unfortunate  in  1959,  present  far 
greater  difficulties  in  the  1980s. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  spent  several 
years  studying  possible  improvements  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  lock  system.  Similar 


acUon  has  been  undertaken  by  Canada.  The 
Corps  has  made  two  preliminary  recommen- 
dations: 

Construction  of  a  locks  system  parallel  to 
present  U.S.  loclcs  and  capable  of  providing 
simultaneous  two-way  access.  This  option 
contemplates  no  Increase  in  lock  capacity. 

ConstrucUon  of  a  new  locks  system  capa- 
ble of  accommodating  1,000  foot  vessels. 
This  proposal  would  retain  existing  locks 
and  greaUy  increase  the  potential  of  ship- 
ping on  the  Seaway. 

The  Corps  anUcipates  compleUon  of  the 
study  by  1986.  assuming  congressional  sup- 
port of  $956,000.  Representative  Carl  Pur- 
sell  (R-Mlchigan)  is  preparing  a  moderniza- 
tion strategy  for  the  Seaway  with  assistance 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
The  first  component  of  this  strategy  in- 
cludes accelerated  completion  of  the  Corps' 
study  and  a  fiscal  1984  appropriation  of 
$200,000. 

User  fees— Seaway  toll  reduction/ 
elimination 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  the  only  fed- 
eral navigation  project  ever  to  charge  a  user 
fee.  To  reach  the  political  compromise  nec- 
essary to  insure  Seaway  construction,  a  user 
fee  system  was  established  to  recover  the 
costs  of  construction  (principal  and  interest) 
and  the  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining 
the  system.  It  is  important  to  note  that, 
since  the  Seaway  was  built,  navigaUon 
projects  that  benefit  other  port  regions 
have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  constructed 
without  a  user  fee  requirement. 

In  the  last  seven  years.  Congress  has  not 
approved  any  significant  new  navigaUon 
projects.  The  administration  wants  to  recov- 
er part  of  the  cost  of  any  new  construction 
and  operation  and  maintenance  through  a 
user  fee  system.  Many  ports  view  the  InsU- 
tuUon  of  user  charges  as  the  only  realisUc 
prospect  for  funding  new  navigation 
projects.  Most  of  the  proposed  projects  in- 
volve channel  deepening  to  allow  for  the  use 
of  larger,  deeper-draft  ships  at  coal  and 
grain  ports. 

Although  the  97th  Congress  did  not  ap- 
prove port  user  fee  legislation,  the  adminis- 
tration and  several  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  have  launched  another  effort 
this  year  to  Institute  a  cost  recovery  system. 
Navigation  interests  in  the  Great  Lakes 
presently  are  divided  in  their  approach  to 
user  fee  proposals.  A  majority  of  the  Lakes' 
port  directors  have  taken  the  poslUon  that 
the  institution  of  a  national,  uniform  user 
charge  could  improve  their  competitive  pos- 
ture, if  it  would  also  eliminate  the  cost  of 
tolls  on  the  U.S.  portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  set  up  a  forum  for  negotiating 
elimination  of  the  Canadian  tolls  as  well. 
The  International  Association  of  Great 
Lakes  Ports  views  Seaway  tolls  as  a  major 
obstacle  to  efforts  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
cargo  moving  into  the  Lakes.  The  Port  of 
Cleveland  and  some  representatives  of  the 
steel  industry  in  the  Lakes  take  an  opposing 
view.  Steel  interests  object  to  measures  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  charges 
currently  applied  to  steel  imports.  (It 
should  be  noted  tiiat  a  value-based  user  fee 


9  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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would  be  significantly  lower  than  current 
VA  Seaway  tolls  on  a  ton  of  Imported 
steeL)  The  Great  Lakes  Commission  has 
contracted  with  DaU  Resources,  Inc.  for  an 
analysis  of  the  economic  impact  of  Corps 
user  fees  on  the  Great  Lakes.  This  analysis 
should  be  available  by  June  1, 1983. 

The  two  major  categories  of  user  fee  legis- 
lation now  pending  in  Congress— Senator 
Mark  Hatfield's  (R-Oregon)  (S.  805)  and 
RepresenUtive  Robert  T.  BCatsui's  (D-Cali- 
foinia)  proposals  and  Senator  Daniel  P. 
Moynihan's  (I>-New  York)  proposal 
(S.  970>— both  contain  a  national,  uniform 
fee  structure.  The  Hatfield  bill  would  recov- 
er up  to  40  percent  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs.  The  charges  would  be  phased  in 
over  a  three-year  period  through  a  fee 
schedule  baaed  on  the  value  of  the  cargo 
handled.  Senator  Moynihan's  bill  would  re- 
cover 50  percent  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance costs  through  fees  based  on  the 
volume  of  cargo  tonnage.  Finally,  the  Hat- 
field bill  would  eliminate  100  percent  of  the 
cost  of  U.S.  Seaway  tolls,  while  the  Moynl- 
ban  bill  would  eliminate  50  percent  of  that 
portion. 

CarvD  preference 
Only  one  D.S.  flag  operator  currently  pro- 
vides direct  line  service  between  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Western  Ehirope.  the  area  identi- 
fied by  the  Maritime  Administration  as  of- 
fering the  greatest  potential  for  increased 
Midwest  cargo  exports.  The  lack  of  U.S.  flag 
vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  has  had  a  nega- 
tive impact  on  the  Midwest's  ability  to  cap- 
ture government  controlled  cargo.  The 
"cargo  preference "  language  in  P.L.  480  re- 
quires at  least  SO  percent  of  military  and 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  cargo,  such 
as  Pood  for  Peace  shipments,  to  be  trans- 
ported by  subsidized  American  carriers.  The 
absence  of  U.S.  vessels  in  the  Midwest  has 
resulted  in  the  shipment  of  this  cargo  via 
the  tidewater  ports.  Unless  this  polio  is  re- 
vised, a  good  portion  of  the  agricultural 
cargo  produced  in  the  Midwest  will  exit  the 
country  through  coastal  ports.  Federal 
agencies  have  the  authority  to  waive  U.S.- 
flag  carriage  requirements  in  many  cases, 
but  Great  Lakes  shipping  and  port  interests 
argue  that  federal  agencies  often  have  not 
exercised  this  option. 

Several  alternatives  have  been  proposed  in 
connection  with  the  treatment  of  federal 
preference  cargo.  In  May  1982.  Senator 
Alan  Dixon  (D-Illinois)  introduced  S.  2511.  a 
bm  to  require  all  federal  agencies  to  adopt 
the  "lowest  landed  cost"  standard  now  used 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  (USD A) 
in  determining  cargo  allocation.  The  "lowest 
landed  cost"  method  of  determining  the 
most  efficient  shipping  route  for  federal 
cargo  has  resulted  in  a  more  equitable  share 
of  USDA  PL  480-Title  11  cargo  for  Great 
Lakes  ports.  This  year.  Senator  Dixon  is 
considering  the  option  of  adding  to  the 
"lowest  landed  cost"  provision  a  require- 
ment that  all  federal  agencies  without 
transportation  bidding  systems  institute  a 
competitive  bidding  system  similar  to  the 
one  used  by  the  Military  Sealift  Command. 
In  addition.  Senator  Dixon  may  add  a  sec- 
tion authorizing  cargo  preference  treatment 
for  U.S.  flag  vessels  not  currently  eligible 
for  such  treatment,  provided  that  those  ves- 
sels are  brought  into  full  conformity  with 
D.S.  maritime  standards.  Other  alternatives 
Include  allocating  a  specified  share  of  pref- 
erence cargo  shipments  to  the  Great  Lakes 
system,  or  exempting  the  Lakes  from  cargo 
preference  requirements.  In  March  1983, 
Senator  Rudy  Boschwitz  (R-Minnesota)  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  the  Agricultural 
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Export  Act  that  would  exempt  from  cargo 
preference  requirements  the  new  'payment- 
in-kind"  and  "blended  credit "  export  subsi- 
dies offered  by  USDA.  The  Senate  Agricul- 
ture Committee  has  adopted  this  amend- 
ment. 

Winter  navigation 
Navigation  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  St 
Lawrence  Seaway  historically  has  been  sus- 
pended during  the  winter  months,  usually 
from  mid-December  to  early  April,  primari- 
ly because  of  icing  conditions.  Proposals  to 
extend  the  navigation  season  in  the  Great 
Lakes  have  created  considerable  controver- 
sy. Among  the  problems  raised  by  this 
project  are  potential  environmental 
damage,  potential  conflict  between  power 
and  navigation  interests,  and  legal  and  dip- 
lomatic complications  with  Canada. 

In  1979,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
completed  a  field  study  and  demonstration 
project  that  concluded  that  positive  net  eco- 
nomic benefits  would  result  from  season  ex- 
tension. The  report  is  under  review  by  the 
Chief  of  Engineers.  In  essence,  the  Corps 
recommends  adoption  of  a  12-month  naviga- 
tion season  on  the  upper  four  Great  Lakes, 
and  a  10-month  season  on  the  Welland 
Canal,  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway.  This  position  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  Great  Lakes  Task  Force,  which  rep- 
resents shipping  interests.  It  is  opposed  by 
several  environmental  and  conservation 
groups  in  the  region. 

With  the  submission  of  a  final  report  on 
the  demonstration  program  from  the 
Winter  Navigation  Board  to  Congress  and  to 
governors  of  the  Great  Lakes  states  in  De- 
cember 1979,  and  upon  completion  of  the 
Washington  level  review  of  the  survey 
report,  any  implementation  of  the  season 
extension  program  would  depend  upon  addi- 
tional congressional  authorizations.  Several 
states  and  the  Great  Lakes  Commission 
have  suggested  that  to  avoid  significant 
delays  in  extending  the  season,  when  and  if 
the  need  arises  or  agreement  is  reached,  ap- 
propriate environment  studies  should  be  ini- 
tiated now. 

Coast  Otiard  riser  fees 
The  Coast  Guard  has  developed  a  sched- 
ule of  user  fees  to  recover  the  costs  of  oper- 
ations and  programs  attributable  to  com- 
mercial vessels.  The  proposed  schedule  calls 
for  a  Great  Lakes  icebreaking  surcharge  ap- 
plicable to  commercial  vessel  operations 
during  the  period  January  16  through 
March  31.  Under  this  proposal,  a  1.000- ton 
lake  vessel  would  be  charged  over  $24,000 
for  a  one-day  assist  by  the  Great  Lakes  ice- 
breaker Mackinaw,  a  cost  to  the  vessel  of 
about  50  cents  per  ton  per  day.  Vessels  with 
lesser  capacities  would  incur  substantially 
higher  charges  on  a  per-ton  basis.  These 
fees  might  discourage  any  winter  shipping 
activities  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Congress  has 
not  moved  to  authorize  the  administration's 
Coast  Guard  user  fee  proposals. 

Water  resource  development  projects 
The  Great  Lakes  Commission  has  con- 
ducted a  review  of  Corps  of  Engineers  activi- 
ty in  the  Great  Lakes  region.  The  Commis- 
sion found  that  the  distribution  of  Corps 
projects  in  the  Great  Lakes  area  is  heavily 
skewed  toward  operations  and  maintenance. 
Nationally,  general  investigations  make  up 
4.9  percent  of  the  proposed  fiscal  1984 
budget,  construction  accounts  for  44  per- 
cent, and  operations  and  maintenance  rep- 
resents 51.1  percent.  In  the  Great  Lakes 
states,  general  investigations  equal  5.4  per- 
cent, construction  takes  up  5.5  percent,  and 
operations  and  maintenance  consumes  89.1 
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percent  of  the  total  budget.  Attached  is  a 
listing  of  water  resource  development 
projects  that  were  named  as  priority 
projects  by  the  Great  Lakes  states,  as  well 
as  a  breakdown  of  fiscal  1983  and  fiscal  1984 
spending  categories  for  the  Corps. 

Corps  dredffing  fleet 
The  Great  Lakes  Commission  has  raised 
concern  that  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers' 
program  of  decommJasioning  dredges  may 
Impact  Great  Lakes  operations  and  mainte- 
nance activities.  According  to  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Corps  dredges  Markum  and  Heiru 
are  scheduled  for  decommissioning.  These 
two  vessels  are  self-propelled  suction 
dredges.  Great  Lakes  port  interests  have  in- 
dicated that  they  support  the  concept  of 
transferring  Corps  dredging  activities  to  pri- 
vate operators,  but  caution  that  private  op- 
erators must  exist  to  fill  the  need.  The  Com- 
mission urges  that  any  decommissioning  ac- 
tivity, especially  of  unique  equipment, 
should  be  conditioned  by  the  itfoven  avail- 
ability of  private  operators  willing  to  per- 
form the  functions  previously  performed  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  Commission's 
executive  director,  James  Pish,  has  suggest- 
ed that  if  the  Corjis  maintains  the  decom- 
missioned dredges  as  part  of  the  reserve 
fleet,  it  should  continue  to  base  the  vessels 
in  the  Great  Lakes. 

II.  WATZB  QOALTTT 

The  quality  of  water  in  the  Great  Lakes 
has  improved  markedly  over  the  last  decade. 
Water  quality  improvements  help  safeguard 
the  health  of  people  who  use  the  Lakes  as  a 
drinking  water  source.  Increase  the  enjoy- 
ment of  those  who  pursue  recreational  op- 
portunities on  the  Lakes,  and  enhance  the 
attractiveness  of  the  region  as  a  place  to  live 
and  visit.  Clean  water  also  offers  important 
economic  opportunities  for  the  Great  Lakes 
states.  For  example,  the  direct  and  indirect 
value  of  tourism  trade  in  Michigan  alone 
reached  $9  billion  in  1980;  approximately  60 
percent  of  all  vacation  trips  to  the  state  in- 
volve water-related  activities. 

The  United  States  has  treaty  obligations 
with  Canada  relating  to  the  quality  of 
Great  Lakes  water.  To  fulfill  these  obliga- 
tions, to  protect  public  health,  and  to  real- 
ize the  economic  potential,  water  quality-re- 
lated activities  in  the  Great  Lakes  region 
need  to  become  a  higher  priority  with  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
State  Department,  and  other  responsible 
federal  agencies.  In  addition  to  providing 
adequate  funds  for  ongoing  efforts  to  con- 
trol major  point  sources  of  pollution,  water 
quality  officials  need  to  develop  better  strat- 
egies for  cleaning  up  toxic  waste  contamina- 
tion and  controlling  nonpoint  pollution 
sources. 

Clean  Water  Act 

Some  of  the  issues  raised  above  are  likely 
to  be  stddressed  this  year  in  amendments  to 
the  Clean  Water  Act.  The  House  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  are  expected  to  consider  changes 
to  industrial  pretreatment  standards  and 
extend  the  deadline  by  which  pollution  dis- 
chargers must  comply  with  EPA's  "best 
available  technology"  standards.  Senator 
John  Chafee's  (R-Rhode  Island)  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environmental  Pollution  current- 
ly is  exploring  ways  to  place  controls  on 
nonpoint  pollution  sources  and  put  tighter 
discharge  restrictions  on  toxic  "hot  spots." 
In  addition,  both  committees  will  address 
new  EPA  regulations  concerning  water  qual- 
ity standards. 


Implementation  of  rooter  Quality  agreement 
vHth  Canada 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
has  found  that  the  U.S.  is  having  difficulty 
meeting  the  terms  of  the  1978  water  quality 
agreement  with  Canada,  and  recommends 
that  Congress  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Administrator  of  EPA  to  de- 
termine whether  sufficient  funding  is  avail- 
able to  meet  the  agreement,  or  whether  the 
agreement  objectives  are  overly  ambitious. 
A  Jime  1982  GAO  report  stated  that  32  per- 
cent of  municipal  discharges  on  Lake  Ontar- 
io and  31  percent  of  those  on  Lake  Erie 
would  not  comply  with  the  agreement  goal 
of  December  31,  1982.  GAO  also  has  recom- 
mended that  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
direct  the  Great  Lakes  National  Program 
Office  (GLNPO)  to  develop  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  and  strategy  to  address  the  prob- 
lems of  phosphorus,  nonpoint,  and  toxic 
pollution.  According  to  GAO,  the  agency 
must  give  GLNPO  greater  authority  and  vis- 
ibility so  that  it  can  serve  as  a  center  for  co- 
ordinating Great  Lakes  activities.  (GLNPO 
currently  is  located  within  EPA's  Region  V 
office  in  Chicago  and  its  director  reports  to 
the  Region  V  administrator).  GAO  also 
stated  that  EPA  needs  to  better  administer 
its  fish  monitoring  program  and  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  present  programs  for 
controlling  known  toxicants. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Great  Lakes 
governors  and  Canadian  premiers  at  the 
Mackinac  conference  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  formal  arrangement  between 
the  U.S.  government  and  the  states  to  meet 
the  terms  of  the  International  Water  Qual- 
ity Agreement.  EPA  has  taken  some  prelimi- 
nary action  through  a  special  task  force  to 
improve  program  and  funding  coordination 
for  Great  Lakes  water  quality  activities. 
Nevertheless,  the  president's  fiscal  1984 
budget  recommends  a  $1.1  million  cut  in  the 
GLNPO  fiscal  1983  funding  level  of  $3.7  mil- 
lion. This  recommended  30  percent  reduc- 
tion in  funds  contrasts  with  the  president's 
overall  request  for  EPA  operations,  which 
Includes  a  9  percent  reduction. 

Environmental  research 

There  are  a  number  of  federally-funded 
environmental  research  programs  located  in 
the  Great  Lakes  region.  In  the  97th  Con- 
gress, the  House  passed  legislation  spon- 
sored by  former  Representative  James  Blan- 
chard  to  establish  a  Great  Lakes  Research 
Office  within  the  National  (Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  (NOAA).  The 
Great  Lakes  Office  would  have  coordinated 
various  ongoing  research  efforts  relating  to 
the  Lakes.  Although  the  Senate  never  took 
final  action  on  this  proposal.  Congress  did 
approve  a  $750,000  set-aside  for  the  Great 
Lakes  Office  In  the  fiscal  year  1983  continu- 
ing appropriations  for  NOAA.  However, 
there  is  no  Indication  that  NOAA  plans  to 
use  these  funds  to  set  up  a  Great  Lakes  Re- 
search Office  in  fiscal  1983. 

77ie  Great  Lakes  Environmental  Research 
Laboratory  (GLERL).  a  unit  of  NOAA  locat- 
ed In  Ann  Artx>r,  Michigan,  conducts  basic 
scientific  research  and  monitors  pollution 
threats  to  the  entire  Great  Lakes  Basin.  Re- 
search has  focused  on  water  levels,  particle 
dynamics,  the  transport  of  organic  contami- 
nants, nutrient  cycling,  ice  flow  predictions, 
and  trends  In  Great  Lakes  biota.  GLERL 
scientists  have  developed  an  improved 
method  of  predicting  storm  surges  and 
shoreline  flooding.  GLERL  also  carries  out 
transboundary  pollution  monitoring  activi- 
ties that  are  required  by  the  International 
Water  Quality  Treaty.  The  Great  Lakes 
Governors  and  GAO  have  urged  an  ade- 
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quate  funding  level  for  the  laboratory.  The 
administration  has  recommended  termina- 
tion of  the  laboratory's  activities. 

EPA's  Large  Lakes  Research  Station,  lo- 
cated in  Groeae  He,  Michigan,  specializes  in 
Great  Lakes  pollution  problems.  This  facili- 
ty is  the  only  large  lakes  research  center 
outside  the  Soviet  Union.  The  station  has 
conducted  research  in  a  variety  of  areas,  in- 
cluding monitoring  air  and  water  pollutants, 
developing  predictive  models,  and  assessing 
the  effectiveness  of  nutrient  reduction  pro- 
grams. Gross  He  scientists  now  are  studying 
the  effects  of  toxic  substances  on  the  Great 
Lakes  ecosystem.  Governor  James  Blan- 
chard  of  Michigan  has  proposed  that  a  por- 
tion of  Gross  ne's  budget  be  earmarked  for 
a  study  of  dioxin  contamination  in  the 
Great  Lakes  Basin.  A  broader  review  of 
dioxin  contamination  is  now  in  the  planning 
stages  at  EPA.  (The  administration  has  re- 
quested no  fiscal  1984  funding  for  the  Large 
Lakes  Research  Station). 

The  National  Sea  Grant  College  Program 
funds  a  network  of  college  or  university  af- 
filiated centers.  Sea  Grant  researchers  con- 
duct studies  that  have  practical  applications 
in  a  number  of  areas,  including  fisheries, 
toxic  substances,  public  education,  recrea- 
tion, and  water  safety.  There  are  active  Sea 
Grant  programs  in  the  states  of  Indiana.  Il- 
linois. Michigan,  Minnesota.  New  York. 
Ohio,  and  Wisconsin.  The  administration 
seeks  to  terminate  the  National  Sea  Grant 
College  Program. 

Disposal  of  dredged  material 

Periodic  dredging  of  river  and  harbor  sedi- 
ment currently  is  required  to  maintain  navi- 
gation channels  for  commercial  and  recrea- 
tion purposes.  This  dredged  material  may 
contain  a  number  of  contaminants  that 
have  been  identified  as  harmful  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  A  signifi- 
cant area  of  federal  involvement  in  dredged 
materials  dist>osal  is  the  Corps  of  Engineers' 
Confined  Diked  Disposal  Program  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  which  was  authorized  in  1970. 
Prior  to  1970.  this  dredged  material  was 
dumped  in  open  water  in  the  Great  Lakes. 
Of  the  40  sites  that  are  proposed  to  serve  56 
locations.  20  have  been  completed.  Approxi- 
mately $23  million  in  fiscal  1983  funds  is 
available  to  the  diked  disposal  program.  Re- 
cently, a  major  project  servicing  the  Detroit 
River  was  completed  at  Point  Moullle.  An- 
other important  project  currently  is  under 
construction  at  Calumet  Harbor  In  Chicago. 

III.  LAKE  LEVELS  AMD  COASTAL  RESOURCES 

Diversion  of  Great  Lakes  water 
At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  active  pro- 
posal to  divert  Great  Lakes  water  to  the 
South  or  West.  Such  projects  have  been  dis- 
cussed, however,  in  connection  with  energy 
development  in  Western  coal  fields  and  sub- 
stitutes for  the  declining  Ogallala  aquifer. 
Two  Michigan  economists  have  conducted  a 
study  of  possible  interbasin  transfers  from 
the  Great  Lakes,  suggesting  that  such 
projects  are  not  likely  to  be  economically 
feasible  in  the  near  future.  However,  many 
officials  believe  that  now  is  the  time  to  de- 
velop policies  governing  interbasin  trans- 
fers, before  pressure  builds  for  a  Great 
Lakes  diversion  to  water-poor  areas. 

At  the  Great  Lakes  Water  Resources  Con- 
ference on  Mackinac  Island  in  June  1982. 
the  governors  of  the  Great  Lakes  states  and 
premiers  of  three  Canadian  provinces 
passed  a  resolution  objecting  to  any  new  di- 
versions of  Great  Lakes  water.  The  resolu- 
tion stated  that  "lowered  lake  levels  and  re- 
duction of  flows  in  connecting  channels 
could    result    in    serious    losses    In    water 
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supply,  navigation,  and  recreation  values." 
The  governors  and  premiers  also  resolved 
that  any  future  decision  regarding  Great 
Lakes  diversion  be  made  only  with  the  con- 
cvurence  of  the  Great  Lakes  states  and 
provinces  and  the  federal  governments  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Two  recent  federal  court  decisions.  Spor- 
htue  V.  Nebraska  in  the  Supreme  Court  and 
El  Paso  V.  Reynolds  in  the  New  Mexico  Dis- 
trict Court,  have  raised  questions  in  the 
minds  of  state  officials  about  the  degree  of 
control  they  can  exert  over  water  supplies 
located  within  state  boundaries.  In  Spoihaae 
and  El  Paso,  certain  prohibitions  on  water 
exports  were  ruled  Illegal  by  the  courts  on 
the  grounds  that  they  interfered  with  Inter- 
state commerce.  The  Sporhase  decision  also 
raises  uncertainty  about  the  fate  of  inter- 
state compacts  that  include  provisions  re- 
stricting diversion  of  water  supplies. 

Two  legislative  proposals— H.R.  1749  by 
Representative  Berldey  Bedell  (D-Iowa)  and 
H.R.  1207  by  Representative  Ralph  Regula 
(R-Ohio)— relating  to  diversion  have  been 
introduced  in  the  House:  they  are  intended 
to  clarify  state  and  federal  jurisdiction  over 
water  resources.  Representative  Bedell's  leg- 
islation was  prompted  by  the  state  of  South 
Dakota's  proposal  to  transfer  Missouri  . 
River  Basin  water  for  use  in  a  Wyoming 
coal  slurry  pipeline,  among  other  proposals. 
HJl.  1749  stipulates  that  no  state  can  sell 
part  of  a  shared  water  resource  for  use  out- 
side its  boundaries  unless  all  of  the  affected 
states  approve  the  sale.  Representative  Reg- 
ula's  bill  specifically  authorizes  states  to 
regulate  the  transfer  of  water. 

Consumptive  uses  of  Great  Lakes  UMter 

The  International  Great  Lakes  Diversions 
and  Consumptive  Uses  Study  Board  of  the 
International  Joint  Commission  has  project- 
ed that  consumptive  use  of  Great  Lakes 
water  will  Increase  from  the  1975  rate  of 
4,900  cubic  feet  tier  second  (cfs)  to  an 
amount  that  would  range  from  approxi- 
mately 16.000  cfs  to  37,000  cfs  by  the  year 
2035.  Such  levels  of  consumptive  use  would 
reduce  the  net  water  supply  of  the  Lakes, 
thereby  lowering  lake  levels  in  the  unregu- 
lated lakes  of  Michigan.  Huron,  and  Erie 
anywhere  from  0.4  feet  to  as  much  as  1.13 
feet.  Such  a  lowering  of  lake  levels  would 
cause  substantial  losses  to  navigation  and 
power  Interests  In  the  Lakes. 

The  Great  Lakes  governors  and  premiers 
resolved  at  the  Mackinac  Conference  to  re- 
quest that  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  send  a  reference  to  the 
International  Joint  Commission  directing 
the  commission  to  monitor  consumptive  use 
of  Great  Lakes  water  and  study  possible 
control  measures  (along  with  their  impacts) 
for  managing  such  uses. 

Coastal  resources 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  presented  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  in  the  past  few 
months  proposing  methods  of  providing 
funds  for  coastal  development  from  the  rev- 
enues to  be  generated  by  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  leasing  program.  Great  Lakes 
states  are  eligible  for  funds  luider  each  of 
the  pending  proposals. 

Senator  Ted  Stevens  (R- Alaska)  has  Intro- 
duced S.  800,  which  would  target  5  percent 
of  the  OCS  leasing  program's  annual  reve- 
nues, averaged  over  a  three-year  period,  to 
an  entitlement  fund  for  states  and  localities. 
Senator  Ernest  F.  Hollings  (D-South  Caroli- 
na) has  sponsored  S.  872,  which  earmarks 
some  of  the  funds  specifically  for  coastal 
management  programs,  and  makes  the  state 
grants  subject  to  the  appropriations  process. 
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A  eompromiae  recently  tus  been  worked  out 
between  these  two  bills,  which  subjects  the 
bulk  of  the  funds  to  the  appropriations 
proeea  but  gives  states  extensive  flexibility 
in  the  use  of  the  funds  for  a  variety  of 
coastal  projects.  The  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  approved  this  compromise  and 
reported  an  amended  version  of  S.  800  to 
the  full  Senate  on  April  31. 

Under  the  compromise  Senate  proposal, 
the  total  amount  available  is  expected  to  be 
apinoximately  $350-9400  million.  Of  this 
amount.  0.5  percent  would  be  available  to 
any  coastal  state  (including  those  on  the 
Great  Lakes).  wlUi  an  additional  1  percent 
for  any  state  with  an  approved  coastal  zone 
management  plan.  The  remainder  of  the 
money  would  be  allocated  to  those  sUtes 
with  approved  plans  on  the  basis  of  a  for- 
mula that  takes  into  account  population, 
the  amount  of  shoreline,  the  number  of 
energy-related  faciliUes  located  within  the 
state,  and  the  amount  of  offshore  oU  and 
gas  produced  in  the  state. 

HJl.  5.  the  Ocean  and  Coastal  Resources 
Managemmt  and  Development  Block  Orant 
Act.  introduced  by  Congressman  Walter  B. 
Jones  (I>-North  Carolina),  is  similar  to  the 
Senate  proposal  with  a  few  exceptions.  It  re- 
quires that  no  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
money  allocated  be  spent  on  coastal  man- 
agonent  programs.  Furthermore,  while  the 
Semite  proposal  requires  states  to  "pass 
through"  30  percent  of  the  allocation  to  lo- 
calities, the  Jones  bill  requires  a  35'  percent 
pass-through.  The  House  Merchant  Marine 
Committee  plans  to  "mark  up"  HH.  5  on 
April  2T.« 


NUTRITION  FOR  SianORS  PRO- 
GRAM—OV^  2V4  MILUON 
SERVED  WITH  CARE 

HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

opcAuroaHiA 

ni  TBI  HO0SI  OF  RKPRESEHTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10, 1983 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  nutrition  for  seniors  pro- 
gram (NFS),  administered  by  the  com- 
munity services  department  of  San 
Bernardino  County,  will  exceed  the 
2%  million  mark  with  respect  to  meals 
served  to  senior  citizens  this  program 
year.  Since  February  1974.  the  nutri- 
tion for  seniors  program  has  been  pro- 
viding hot.  nutritious  meals  to  senior 
citizens  through  strategically  located 
nutrition  sites  and  a  homebound  meals 
program.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportiinity  to  commend  the 
nutrition  for  seniors  program  for  its 
excellent  work. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
members  of  the  Nutrition  for  Seniors 
Project  Council  for  their  dedicated 
service  over  the  years.  They  are: 
Eugene  Hickie.  president:  Mable 
Jones,  past  president;  Bertha  Ortiz, 
past  president:  Lynn  Cogswell.  Gladys 
Cunningham,  Harry  "Scotty"  Mar- 
shall. Dee  Rawson.  Roy  Hazen.  Laura 
Thurmond.  Mary  Payan.  Mildred 
Corbin,  and  Severo  Valdez. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  i^precia- 
tion  to  the  over  400  volunteers  who 
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make  the  program  work  on  a  dally 
baslB.  and  I  specifically  commend: 
Dorothy  Sherman.  Luclle  Williamson. 
Katherine  Wagner.  Evelyn  Henry. 
Ralph  Crowley.  Robert*  Bliller.  Tanya 
Monsanto:  Rose  Bertrand.  lola 
Wesley.  Jeweline  Newton.  Wanda 
Bethel.  Claude  Lewis,  and  Enrique 
Vasquez.  Of  course,  these  are  but  a 
few  of  the  many  individuals  who  de- 
serve recognition  for  the  operation  of 
this  worthwhile  program. 

Finally.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
and  thank  the  administrative  and  pro- 
gram staff  for  their  work  and  dedica- 
tion. They  are:  Rodolfo  H.  Castro. 
CSD  executive  director.  Patricia  Nick- 
ols.  director  of  program  operations: 
Elaine  Moran.  nutrition  for  seniors 
program  manager:  Mildred  Gillette, 
Bertha  Bridgeman.  Martha  Prater. 
Claire  Kerry.  Lucille  Beavers.  Jeanette 
Donsbach,  Lorraine  Raybum.  Ana 
Callicott.  Alta  Armstrong.  Howard 
Leibley.  Elizabeth  Roberts.  PhyUls 
Cooper.  Stella  Delgado.  Marylou  Mo- 
rales. Edyth  OUver.  Etebby  HaU. 
Rosita  Zuniga,  Alan  Champion.  Doro- 
thy Allen.  Ofelia  Lopez,  E>onna  La- 
barre.  Joyce  Matlock,  Maria  Atilano, 
Hortense  Eichinger,  Mary  Ortega, 
Betty  Young.  Erlinda  Kates.  John 
Cook.  Louis  Oalindo.  Carrie  Isaac,  and 
Bertha  Leon. 

I  would  also  like  to  give  a  special  ac- 
knowledgement to  Vicente  Rodriguez, 
who  was  the  first  manager  of  this  out- 
standing program  and  who  laid  the  ad- 
ministrative/programmatic framework 
for  NPS's  track  record  of  successful 
performance.* 


THE  BEVERAGE  CONTAINER 
REUSE  AND  RECYCLING  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

OP  VnUfOHT 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10,  1983 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  the  Beverage  Con- 
tainer Reuse  and  Recycling  Act.  legis- 
lation to  require  a  refund  value  of  not 
less  than  5  cents  on  all  containers  for 
beverages  under  the  pressure  of  car- 
bonation.  The  text  of  the  bill  is  re- 
printed below. 

This  year  marks  the  10th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  deposit  law  in  Vermont, 
which  was  the  second  State— after 
Oregon— to  enact  such  a  law.  During 
this  time,  the  deposit  law  has  become 
so  popular  that  in  response  to  a  recent 
questionnaire  returned  by  10.000  Ver- 
monters.  94  percent  indicated  their 
support.  The  deposit  law  has  ceased  to 
be  an  Issue  in  Vermont  as  our  citizens 
enjoy  cleaner  highways,  less  pressure 
on  landfills  and  the  development  of  a 
soxmd  ethic  of  the  reuse  of  resources. 

Over  the  last  10  yean,  seven  other 
States    have    Joined    Vermont    and 
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Oregon  with  deposit  laws.  This  year. 
New  York.  Massachusetts,  and  Dela- 
ware will  implement  these  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  opponents  of  de- 
posit laws  have  made  outrageous  con- 
tentions about  the  refund  system, 
claiming  massive  price  increases,  sani- 
tary problems.  Job  loss,  no  reductions 
in  litter  and  other  problems.  While  im- 
plementation has  not  always  been 
smooth,  we  now  have  sufficient  experi- 
ence with  deposit  laws  in  urban  and 
rural  States  to  draw  the  unmistakable 
conclusion  that  a  national  deposit  law 
would  be  popular  and  effective. 

In  addition  to  the  SUtes  already 
mentioned,  Maine,  Iowa.  Connecticut, 
and  Michigan  have  implemented  de- 
posit laws.  It  seems  clear  that  it  is  only 
a  matter  of  time  until  the  opponents 
of  this  law  reverse  their  position,  if 
only  to  have  uniform  standards  na- 
tionwide. The  first  indication  of  such  a 
shift  Is  the  recent  announcement  by 
Anheuser-Busch  that  its  New  Hamp- 
shire plant  will  be  retooled  to  produce 
only  refillable  bottles. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  examine  this 
bill  and  to  consult  with  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  experience  of  States 
which  have  deposit  laws.  You  will  find 
without  exception  that  these  laws  are 
more  popular  now  than  when  they 
were  first  implemented. 

The  bill  referred  to  follows: 

H.R.  3960 

To  require  a  refund  value  for  certain  bever- 
age containers,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Beverage  Contain- 
er Reuse  and  Recycling  Act". 

minnf  Gs  ahd  pxihposes 
Sec.  2.  Congress  finds  and  declares  that— 

(1)  the  failure  to  reuse  and  recycle  empty 
beverage  containers  represents  a  significant 
and  unnecessary  waste  of  important  nation- 
al energy  and  material  resources: 

(2)  the  littering  of  empty  beverage  con- 
tainers constitutes  a  public  nuisance,  safety 
hazard,  and  esthetic  blight  and  imposes 
upon  public  and  private  agencies  unneces- 
sary costs  for  the  collection  and  removal  of 
such  containers: 

(3)  empty  beverage  containers  constitute  a 
significant  and  rapidly  growing  proportion 
of  municipal  solid  waste,  dispc«al  of  which 
imposes  a  severe  financial  burden  on  local 
governments; 

(4)  the  reuse  and  recycling  of  empty  bev- 
erage containers  would  eliminate  these  tm- 
necessary  burdens  on  individuals,  local  gov- 
ernments, and  the  environment; 

(5)  a  uniform  national  system  for  requir- 
ing a  refund  value  on  the  sale  of  all  bever- 
age containers  would  result  in  a  high  level 
of  reuse  and  recycling  of  such  containers; 

(6)  a  national  system  for  requiring  a 
refund  value  on  the  sale  of  all  l)everage  con- 
tainers would  result  in  significant  energy 
conservation  and  resource  recovery; 

(7)  a  national  system  for  requiring  a 
reftmd  value  on  the  sale  of  all  beverage  con- 
tainers would  be  anti-inflationary  and  help 
create  Jobs  in  areas  of  commerce;  and 
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(S>  a  natkmal  system  for  requiring  a 
refund  value  on  the  sale  of  all  beverage  con- 
tainers would  be  inexpensive  to  administer 
because  of  its  self -enforcing  nature. 

BEFUIHIOIIS 

Sac.  a.  For  the  purpoaea  of  this  Act  the 
term— 

(1)  "beverage"  means  beer  or  other  malt 
beverage,  mineral  water,  soda  water,  or  a 
carbonated  soft  drink  of  any  variety  in 
liquid  form  and  intended  for  human  con- 
sumption; 

(3)  "beverage  container"  means  a  contain- 
er designed  to  contain  a  beverage  under 
pressure  of  carbonation; 

(3)  "refundable  beverage  container" 
means  a  beverage  container  which  has  clear- 
ly, prominently,  and  securely  affixed  to,  or 
printed  on.  it  (in  accordance  with  section  4) 
a  statement  of  the  amount  of  the  refund 
value  of  the  container. 

(4)  "consumer"  means  a  person  who  pur- 
chases a  beverage  In  a  beverage  container 
for  any  use  other  than  resale; 

(5)  "distributor"  means  a  person  who  sells 
or  offers  for  sale  in  commerce  beverages  in 
beverage  containers  for  resale; 

(6)  "retailer"  means  a  person  who  pur- 
chases from  a  distributor  beverages  in  bev- 
erage containers  for  sale  to  a  consumer  or 
who  sells  of  offers  to  sell  in  commerce  bev- 
erages in  beverage  containers  under  pres- 
sure of  carbonation  to  a  consumer.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  what 
person  is  a  retailer  with  respect  to  the  sale 
of  beverages  in  beverage  containers  under 
pressure  of  carbonation  to  consumers 
through  beverage  vending  machines; 

(7)  "Administrator"  means  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency; 

(8)  "commerce"  means  trade,  traffic  or 
transportation— 

(A)  between  a  place  in  a  State  and  any 
place  outside,  thereof, 

(B)  within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  any 
territory  of  the  United  States,  or 

(C)  which  affects  trade,  traffic,  commerce. 
or  transportation  described  In  subparagraph 
(A)  or  (B);  and 

(9)  "State"  means  a  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the 
United  States. 

REQinRXD  BEVERAGE  COKTAIMER  LABELUfG 

Sec.  4.  No  distributor  or  retailer  may  sell 
or  offer  for  sale  a  beverage  in  a  beverage 
container  under  pressure  of  carbonation 
unless  there  is  clearly,  prominently  and  se- 
curely affixed  to,  or  printed  on,  it  (in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator)  a  statement  of  the  amount 
of  the  refund  value  of  the  container,  such 
amount  being  not  less  that  5  cents. 

RXrURM  OF  RXrUIfD  VA!.OX  OF  BEVERAGE 
COMTAmZRS 

Sec.  5.  (aKl)  If  a  consumer  tenders  for 
refund  an  empty  and  unbroken  refundable 
beverage  container  to  a  retailer  or  distribu- 
tor who  sells  (or  has  sold  at  any  time  during 
the  period  of  three  months  ending  on  the 
date  of  such  tender)  a  brand  of  beverage 
which  was  contained  in  the  container,  the 
retailer  or  distributor  respectively  shall 
promptly  pay  the  consumer  the  amount  of 
the  refund  value  stated  on  the  container. 

(2)  If  a  retailer  tenders  for  refund  an 
empty  and  unbroken  refundable  beverage 
container  to  a  distributor  who  sells  (or  has 
sold  at  any  time  during  the  period  of  three 
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months  mdlng  on  the  date  of  such  tender)  a 
brand  of  beverage  which  was  contained  in 
the  container,  the  distributor  shall  prompt- 
ly pay  the  retaUer  (A)  the  amount  of  the 
refund  value  stated  on  the  container,  plus 
(B)  an  amount  equal  to  2  cents  per  contain- 
er to  help  defray  the  retaUer's  cost  for  han- 
dling. The  payment  may  amount  specified 
in  clause  (B)  be  adjusted  by  the  Administra- 
tor, following  evaluation  and  public  com- 
ment, to  reflect  the  true  cost  of  handling 
beverage  containers.  This  paragraph  shall 
not  preclude  a  retailer  from  tendering  re- 
fundable beverage  containers  to  persons 
other  than  distributors. 

(b)  The  opening  of  a  refundable  beverage 
container  in  a  manner  in  which  it  was  de- 
signed to  be  opened  and  the  compression  of 
a  metal  refundable  beverage  container  shall 
not,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  consti- 
tute the  breaking  of  the  container  if  the 
statement  of  the  amount  of  the  refund 
value  of  the  container  is  still  readable. 

RXSTRIcnOH  OR  METAL  BEVERAGE  COHTAHfERS 
WITH  DETACHABLE  OFBimiGS 

Sac.  6.  No  distributor  or  retailer  may  sell 
or  offer  for  sale  a  beverage  in  a  metal  bever- 
age container  a  part  of  which  is  designed  to 
be  detached  in  order  to  open  such  container. 

PREEMFnON  OF  STATE  AND  LOCAL  LAW 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section,  no  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  establish  or  continue  in  effect 
any  law  respecting  a  refund  value  of  bever- 
age containers  sold  with  a  beverage  under 
the  pressure  of  carbonation  to  the  extent 
the  Administrator  determines  the  law  is  in- 
consistent with  this  Act. 

(b)  No  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of may,  for  the  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  any  tax  imposed  by  such  State  or 
subdivision  on  the  sale  of  any  refundable 
beverage  container,  take  into  account  any 
amount  charged  which  is  attributable  to  the 
refund  value  of  such  container. 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  prevent  a  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof  from  estab- 
lishing or  continuing  in  effect  any  law  re- 
specting a  refund  value  on  containers  other 
than  for  beverages  or  from  regulating  re- 
demption and  other  centers  which  purchase 
refundable  beverage  containers  from  retail- 
ers and  consumers. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  8.  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
section  4,  5(a).  or  6  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $1,000  for  each  viol&tion. 

EFPBCnVE  DATES 

Sec.  9.  (a)  EStcept  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subsections  (b)  and  (c),  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  date  of  Its  enactment. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  sections  4,  5,  and  7 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  beverage  con- 
tainers sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  interstate 
commerce  on  or  after  two  years  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  6  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  beverages  in  beverage  con- 
tainers sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  interstate 
commerce  on  or  after  one  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  section  7(a)  shall 
preempt  State  and  local  laws  to  the  extent 
to  which  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  only  on  and  after  the  re- 
spective effective  dates  of  such  provisions.* 
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RESOLUTION  ON  TITLE  IX  OF 
THE  EDUCATION  AMEND- 
B4ENTS  OF  1972 


HON.  CUUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OP  RHODE  ISLAMD 

nr  THE  HOVSE  or  reprbsehtativbs 
Tiiesday,  May  10.  1983 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  reaffirms  support  for  title  IX  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972. 
Since  its  enactment,  title  IX  has 
proven  successful  in  rectifsing  dis- 
criminatory practices  in  educational 
institutions  receiving  Federal  funds. 

Over  the  past  decade,  title  IX  can  be 
credited  in  large  part  with  many  of 
the  gadns  made  by  women  in  the  areas 
of  technical  and  vocational  education, 
professional  degree  programs,  and 
school  athletics.  For  instance,  in  1972. 
women  comprised  43  percent  of  the 
total  enrollment  in  4-year  colleges.  In 
1981.  that  figure  rose  to  52  percent.  In 
fact,  today  there  are  more  women 
than  men  in  our  Nation's  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  In  addition,  by 
1980.  the  percentage  of  female  stu- 
dents in  federally  fimded  agriculture, 
technical  trade,  and  industrial  pro- 
grams had  risen  from  8  percent  in 
1972  to  28  percent. 

Despite  the  proven  effectiveness  of 
title  IX.  recent  court  rulings  have 
sought  to  restrict  the  scope  of  title  IX 
coverage.  For  example,  in  North 
Haven  Board  of  Education  against 
Bell,  title  IX  was  held  to  be  "program 
specific."  meaning  that  coverage  of 
title  IX  no  longer  pertained  to  the 
entire  institution.  Despite  this  narrow 
interpretation,  which  ignored  the 
broad  purposes  of  title  IX.  those  agen- 
cies designed  to  oversee  title  IX  en- 
forcement did  not  contest  the  decision. 

Litigation  involving  title  IX  has  in 
fact  been  placed  on  the  Supreme 
Court  calendar  for  review.  In  the 
Grove  City  College  against  Bell  case, 
the  court  of  appeals  held  that  the 
entire  college  is  "the  education  pro- 
gram" since  Federal  student  aid 
moneys  may  be  used  for  any  purpose. 
Grove  City  has  appealed  the  decision, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to 
hear  the  case  later  in  the  year. 

In  light  of  these  conflicting  Judicial 
interpretations,  I  feel  it  is  of  prime  im- 
portance for  the  Congress  to  reaffirm 
its  support  for  the  comprehensive  cov- 
erage originally  intended  by  title  IX  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972. 
Title  IX  is  the  only  Federal  statute  on 
the  books  designed  to  prohibit  gender 
discrimination  in  education.  Without 
it,  some  of  the  horrible  inequities  of 
the  past  would  be  aUowed  to  resurface. 
For  instance,  in  the  early  1970's,  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Cornell  University  admitted  women 
only  if  they  had  SAT  scores  30  to  40 
points  higher  than  entering  men.  In 
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fact,  at  one  time,  a  male  i4>pUcant  to 
Penn  State  was  five  times  more  likely 
to  be  accepted  than  a  female. 

There  is  no  doubt,  then,  about  the 
need  for  title  IX  to  identify  and  help 
to  eliminate  sex  discrimination  in  edu- 
cational institutions.  However,  let 
there  be  no  mistake  about  the  fact 
that  title  EX  does  much  more  than 
focus  on  Inequities  in  collegiate  athlet- 
ics. Instead,  title  IX  offers  equal  op- 
portunity in  admissions,  emplojmient. 
degree  programs,  and  all  the  benefits 
and  services  available  at  the  institu- 
tion. 

As  I  introduce  this  resolution  with 
57  other  concerned  colleagues.  I  ask 
each  Member  to  Join  in  restating  sup- 
port for  this  valuable  existing  law. 
Title  IX  mtist  continue  to  provide 
broad  and  comprehensive  coverage  to 
educational  institutions  in  order  for 
equal  access  in  education  to  become  a 
reality.* 


EMPLOYING  THE  OLDER 
WORKEIR 


HON.  OAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORISA 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10, 1983 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Drs. 
Labe  Scheinberg.  Donna  Cohen,  and 
Carl  Eisdorfer  of  the  Albert  Einstein 
College  of  Medicine,  Yeshiva  Universi- 
ty and  the  Montefiore  Hospital  Medi- 
cal Center  in  the  Bronx,  N.Y.,  have 
prepared  a  perceptive,  informative 
paper  on  employing  the  older  and  dis- 
abled worker.  I  had  the  opportimity  to 
hear  this  outstanding  paper  eloquent- 
ly presented  by  Dr.  Scheinberg  at  the 
Older  Worker  Seminar,  IiAarch  11. 
1983.  in  Hollywood.  Fla. 

As  Dr.  Scheinberg  so  rightly  pointed 
out.  there  is  no  biological  basis  for 
mandatory  retirement  at  a  certain  age. 
It  is  productivity,  not  gray  hair  and 
wrinkles,  that  should  determine  one's 
employment  status.  Older  people  are  a 
valuable,  and  often  neglected,  human 
resources  and  he  calls  upon  industry 
and  other  employers  to  reevaluate 
their  positions  in  that  regard. 

I  insert  the  thoughtful  and  learned 
paper  of  Drs.  Scheinberg,  Cohen,  and 
Eisdorfer  into  the  Congressional 
Record  so  that  others  may  be  able  to 
share  in  the  benefits  of  their  able  re- 
search: 

The  paper  on  older  workers  follows: 
Emplothk)  the  Older  Worker 
(By  Labe  Scheinberg,  M.D..  Donna  Cohen, 

Ph.  D.:  Carl  Eladorfer,  Ph.  D..  M.D.;  from 

Teshiva  University) 

EMPLOTIHG  THE  OLDER  WORKER 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  and  to 
share  with  you  my  experiences  with  issues 
of  employment  of  the  older  and  the  disabled 
worker. 

My  experience  is  that  of  a  neurologist  and 
I  am  involved  with  the  neurologically  dls- 
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abled  and  their  employment.  I  am  working 
primarily  with  the  disease  model. 

The  relationships  between  employment, 
health  and  well  being  are  of  extreme  impor- 
tance. If  one  is  in  poor  health  it  may  lead  to 
temporary  of  pennanent  unemployment. 
Similarly  employment  la  Important  to  the 
well  being  or  health  of  the  individual.  Un- 
employment may  lead  to  poor  health  and 
loss  of  self  esteem.  Sigmund  Freud,  when 
asked  to  define  emotional  maturity  and 
good  health,  replied  It  is  the  abUlty  to  work 
and  to  love.  The  relationship  of  work  to  well 
being  and  vice  versa  are  undisputed. 

Today  I  plan  to  speak  of  the  relationship 
of  employment  to  good  health  and  also  I 
plan  to  discuss  the  importance  of  maintain- 
ing the  good  health  of  individuals,  especial- 
ly the  elderly,  by  maintaining  their  employ- 
ment: also  I  plan  to  discuss  some  ways  how 
this  might  be  accomplished. 

The  relationship  between  employment 
and  well  being  is  important  to  a  broad  group 
of  individuals.  It  has  major  sociological,  psy- 
chological, economic,  and  political  implica- 
tions. 

Indeed,  the  "world  of  work"  is  a  critical 
function  for  men  and  women,  for  young  and 
old.  for  the  able  and  the  disabled.  I  think  it 
Is  important  to  recognize  this  generic  impor- 
tance of  employment  in  order  to  mobilize  as 
wide  a  political  base  for  essential  institu- 
tional changes  in  employment  practices. 

To  illustrate  the  potential  for  a  broad  po- 
litical base,  I  will  quote  from  a  recent  New 
York  Times  article.  "Someone  is  going  to 
have  to  do  battle  in  a  new  and  serious 
way  .  .  .  Imaginative  thinking  should  be 
done  about  .  .  .  reduced  schedules,  flex- 
time,  (and)  job  sharing  .  .  .  But  who  will 
take  up  this  battle,  and  how,  in  a  time 
where  jobs  themselves  are  so  scarce  that 
people  must  take  what  they  can  get,  when 
budgets  for  social  programs  that  already 
exist  are  being  cut  down?"  This  quote  is 
from  an  article  by  Betty  Priedan  addressed 
to  issues  confronting  the  working  women.  ■ 

Contrary  to  wtiat  might  be  supposed,  the 
relationship  between  health  and  retirement 
lends  itself  to  no  easy  description.  At  the 
outset,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that 
health  changes  may  be  a  cause  as  well  as  a 
result  of  retirement,  that  age  of  retirement 
is  more  flexible  than  often  suspected,  and 
that  beliefs  about  health  may  be  more  Im- 
portant to  functioning  that  are  objective  in- 
dices of  health. 

Age  of  retirement,  usually  an  individual's 
65th  birthday,  has  been  changing  dramati- 
cally. At  the  turn  of  the  century,  retirement 
as  we  know  it,  did  not  exist  in  the  United 
States.  Two  out  of  three  men  aged  65  and 
older  worked  compared  to  one  in  five  by 
today.  In  1950,  almost  one  half  of  men  aged 
65  and  older  were  in  the  labor  force.  Private 
pensions  and  social  security  benefits  had 
made  retirement  possible  for  most  people. 
However,  a  long  period  of  relatively  stable 
prices  and  increased  levels  of  post-retire- 
ment support  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
and  broader  pension  plan  provisions  began 
to  encourage  the  exit  of  worlung  people  at 
age  65  and  earlier.  In  the  period  1950  to 
1980  latwr  force  participation  of  men  65  or 
older  dropped  from  45  percent  to  19.1  per- 
cent. Prom  1960  to  1980  labor  force  partici- 
pation of  men  55  to  64  dropped  from  86.9 
percent  u>  72.3  percent.  For  women  the  re- 
verse trend  has  been  occurring,  with  partici- 
pation of  those  aged  55  to  64  rising  from  37 


■  Betty  Priedan.  "Twenty  Tears  After  the  Femi- 
nine Hystique."  New  York  Times  Magazine,  pace 
35.  February  27.  1983. 
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percent     to     43     percent    during     IMO's. 
(Kieffer,  1962;  Robinson,  1982). 

Modem  research  is  demolishing  many 
myths  about  aging— that  the  abilities  of 
older  people  invariably  are  in  serious  de- 
cline, that  older  workers  are  slow  learners, 
that  their  minds  do  not  ftmction  well,  that 
they  are  disengaged  and  apathetic,  that 
they  are  frail  and  unable  to  stand  stress, 
that  they  "cause  problems"  for  employers 
and  are  no  longer  productive.  These  gener- 
alizations are  harmful  and  counterproduc- 
tive. New  knowledge  about  this  very  rapidly 
growing  segment  of  the  population  suggests 
that  all  American  institutions,  government, 
business  and  labor,  should  re-examine  many 
traditional  attitudes  and  beliefs.  The  grow- 
ing body  of  evidence  indicates  that,  far  from 
presenting  a  "problem"  for  the  nation,  the 
elderly  present  the  nation  with  a  golden  op- 
portunity. Instead  of  being  a  liability,  older 
people  are  a  valuable  human  resource  that 
America  can  no  longer  afford  to  waste.  Age 
is  the  only  condition  toward  which  we  are 
bigoted  yet  to  which  we  all  desperately 
aspire. 

The  predominant  mjrth  that  old  age  is 
nothing  more  that  a  period  of  functional 
loss  is  bolstered  by  a  misinterpretation  of 
the  fundamental  biological  fact  that  aging 
is  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  body  cells.  It 
is  known,  for  example,  that  the  number  of 
cells  in  the  brain  does  decrease  with  age. 
What  is  all  too  often  ignored,  however,  is 
the  great  redimdancy  of  brain  cells.  There  is 
an  over-supply  of  billions  of  nerve  cells  so 
that  their  loss  through  life  is  not  at  all  syn- 
onymous with  a  loss  of  mental  ability.  Pur- 
thermore,  experience  is  a  major  offset  even 
to  physiologic  loss,  e.g.,  consider  the  use  of 
older  astronauts  in  this  regard.  What  is 
more  important  in  determining  the  func- 
tional ability  of  an  older  person  is  not  how 
many  cells  a  person  has  lost  over  a  lifetime, 
but  rather  what  is  functionally  present. 
Since  individuals  vary  greatly  in  the  rate  at 
which  they  lose  this  normal  function,  it  is 
simply  inaccurate  to  regard  all  old  people  as 
being  in  a  process  of  rapid  decline  and  di- 
minishing usefulness. 

An  especially  pernicious  myth  is  that 
senile  dementia  and  other  diseases  are  inevi- 
table if  one  lives  long  enough,  for  it  implies 
that  older  workers  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
labor  force  before  they  "make  a  mess  of 
things."  It  is  true  that  many  diseases  are 
more  common  among  older  people,  but 
these  are  by  no  means  Inevitable  for  the  ma- 
jority of  older  workers  and  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  a  strong  tendency  exists  for  older 
workers  to  select  themselves  for  retirement 
when  they  do  not  feel  well,  provided  they 
can  afford  to  retire.  There  simply  is  no  bio- 
logical basis  for  mandating  retirement  for 
all  who  reach  a  certain  age.  It  is  productivi- 
ty, not  gray  hair  and  wrlnldes.  that  needs  to 
be  examined. 

Another  myth  is  that  old  people  are 
unable  to  handle  stress.  It  Is  important  for 
managers  to  remember  that  older  people  are 
survivors,  indeed  their  survival  attests  to 
their  ability  to  manage  stress  successfully. 
Their  experience.  In  many  ways,  allows 
them  to  deal  more  successfully  with  the 
stresses  of  life  than  younger  persons. 

If  the  nation  persists  In  believing  old 
myths,  seeing  older  people  In  a  negative 
light,  not  using  them  productively,  and  put- 
ting them  "on  the  shelf"  merely  l>ecause  of 
age,  nearly  one  in  five  Americans  will  be  de- 
pendent, or  close  to  it,  in  a  few  decades,  and 
a  major  shift  of  resources  will  be  required  to 
care  for  them.  Already,  health  care  costs  In 
the  United  States  are  over  10  percent  of  the 
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gross  national  product  (most  of  the  costs  are 
for  howital  care),  and  the  elderly  account 
for  a  dim>roportionate  share. 

It  is,  therefore,  naive  for  corporaUons 
which  are  contributing  vast  stmis  directly  to 
health  benefits  and  to  other  human  services 
through  taxation,  to  think  they  do  not  have 
a  stake  In  the  costs  of  malnUlnIng  the 
health  and  productivity  of  an  aging  popula- 
tion. Industry  can  either  develop  plans  to 
make  productive  use  of  older  people,  or  pay 
moie  taxes  so  that  governments  can  care  for 
them.  In  either  case,  the  corporation  has  to 

pay. 

Traditions  of  the  private  sector  that  are 
barriers  to  the  effective  use  of  older  people 
must  be  examined.  One  such  tradition  Is  the 
view  of  corporate  life  as  a  "ladder"  to  climb: 
early  In  life  one  gets  onto  the  bottom  rung 
and  moves  upward,  only  to  fall  off  when  the 
top  is  reached  and  never  to  be  heard  from 
again.  A  "lattice"  might  be  considered  as  a 
more  appropriate  model  for  an  aging  work- 
force. A  lattice,  by  allowing  movement  In  all 
directions  on  the  basis  of  an  individual's 
changing  interests,  abilities,  and  talents, 
would  allow  maximum  individual  growth 
and  contribution  while  minimizing  the 
impact  of  negative  stereotypes. 

Another  important  role  of  the  older 
worker  in  the  corporate  setting  that  can  be 
enhanced  is  that  of  teacher  and  role  model 
for  younger  workers.  A  thorny  question  Is 
Involved  In  using  an  older  worker;  however, 
can  a  worker  whose  primary  loyalty  may  be 
to  a  union  also  function  comfortably  in  the 
role  of  socializing  younger  workers  to  the 
values  and  needs  of  the  corporation?  The 
answer  depends  on  how  well  management 
and  labor  can  cooperate  in  dealing  with  the 
Issue  of  loyalty  to  whom  and  for  wtiat  pur- 
pose. 

Older  workers  need  continuing  education 
and  training  to  sUy  productive.  Though 
they  are  a  repository  of  vast  experience  and 
talent,  we  concentrate  all  of  our  education 
and  training  resources  on  the  young.  In 
doing  so,  we  push  older  people  out  of  the 
central  Information  pool  and,  thereby, 
create  a  kink  of  forced  obsolescence.  This 
pattern  is  as  wasteful  as  buying  a  new  car, 
filling  the  tank  with  gasoline,  then  aban- 
doning the  car  when  It  is  "broken  in." 

Another  important  task  corporations 
should  consider  is  preserving  older  workers' 
identification  with  the  corporation  after  re- 
tirement—by preparing  them  for  retire- 
ment, even  offering  them  training  for  other 
occupations  and  then  using  this  talent  pool 
on  a  fee-for-service  basis. 

Negative  stereotypes  atwut  older  workers, 
our  American  "youth  culture,"  and  tradi- 
tional hiring  practices  that  discriminate 
against  the  elderly  are  among  the  major 
forces  that  tip  the  scale  toward  restraining 
the  extension  of  working  life.  However,  sev- 
eral powerful  forces  are  at  work  that  are 
likely  to  alter  the  balance  in  the  other  direc- 
tion. These  Include  the  rapidly  rising  cost  of 
Social  Security,  and  the  need  for  corpora- 
tions to  retain  the  talents  of  older  workers 
by  keeping  them  on  the  job. 

The  cultural  sterotype  of  the  older  person 
as  helpless,  hopeless,  and  decrepit  is  a  form 
of  bigotry.  As  with  the  racism,  the  damage 
arises  not  only  from  what  the  majority  feel 
al>out  the  minority,  but  from  what  the  mi- 
nority are  made  to  feel  about  themselves. 

The  stereotype  is  self-fullfiling:  Older 
people  accept  the  prevailing  myths  that 
they  are  Infirm,  that  they  can  only  deal 
with  their  problems  medically,  that  they 
have  to  function  in  ways  that  make  them 
seem  old.  Corporate  leaders  have  bought 
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the  myths  of  "agiam"  too  although  the  psy- 
chological mechanisms  of  denial  usually 
prevent  individuals  from  applying  such  be- 
liefs to  themselves  ("everybody  is  alike 
except  I'm  different").  We  must  all  realize 
that  by  perpetuating  "agism"  we,  too,  are 
likely  to  become  its  victims,  if  we  Uve  too 
long. 

This  approach  should  not  be  considered 
"pie  in  the  slty."  The  demograplilc  and  eco- 
nomic changes  are  highly  predictable,  at 
least  for  the  next  three  or  four  decades.  The 
data  are  there,  and  the  alternatives  may  be 
readily  ascertained  by  anyone  with  wisdom 
to  address  the  issues.  We  either  face  the  sig- 
nificant personal  and  social  problems  of  a 
burdensome  and  dependent  older  ptopula- 
tion  or  we  alter  our  way  of  doing  business  to 
position  ourselves  to  deal  with  the  changing 
population  and  the  opportunities  it  pre- 
sents. Once  again,  the  choice  is  in  our 
tiands. 

Our  propensity  to  label  things  is  an  exam- 
ple of  such  a  tendency.  Thus,  we  use  sex, 
race,  and  age  as  convenient  tags  for  certain 
situations  but  often  these  get  involved  in 
regulations  or  particular  styles  of  operation. 
We  then  look  at  any  deficits  of  the  individ- 
ual and  we  label  him  or  her  on  the  t>asis  of 
the  deficit,  thus  somebody  is  blind,  deaf, 
paralyzed,  mentally  retarded,  old. 

The  problem  is,  of  course,  that  the  overat- 
tentlveness  to  the  disability  as  often  as  not 
obscures  the  person's  ability.  A  man  or  a 
woman  in  a  wheelchair  can  be  a  most  effec- 
tive worker  If  we  can  slightly  alter  the  envi- 
ronment to  give  them  access  to  the  job,  for 
example,  to  the  worktable,  desk  or  machine. 
While  different  sites  may  prevent  a  specific 
Individual  from  performing  certain  activities 
of  dally  living  that  individual  is  not  im- 
paired so  far  as  other  work  functions  may 
be  concerned.  I  am  raising  this  point  be- 
cause I  think  functional  age  Is  an  important 
approach  to  a  problem  but  I  would  like  to 
take  it  even  a  step  further  and  ask  how  old 
is  old  for  what  purposes? 

Thus,  greater  specificity  and  a  l)etter  fit 
between  the  functional  ability  and  the  spe- 
cific needs  to  be  addressed  is  a  very  salient 
point  and  become  more  and  more  important 
as  we  begin  to  look  at  this  ageless  society. 

The  concept  of  age  itself  is  modifiable  by 
recognizing  that  nearness  to  death  is  an- 
other way  to  look  at  the  problem.  Thus,  two 
individuals  at  the  same  age,  for  example  35, 
may  vary  In  nearness  to  death  by  a  factor  of 
severalfold.  For  one.  their  cardiovascular 
state  may  lead  to  death  within  just  a  few 
years,  for  another  an  additional  half  centu- 
ry of  productive  life  may  be  more  possible. 
This  idea  of  judging  a  person  by  health, 
ability,  experience,  and  productivity,  not 
the  age,  must  pervade  our  society.  It  should 
become  a  major  priority  for  research  par- 
ticularly as  we  address  the  notion  of  age  as 
being  irrelevant  in  the  workplace. 

The  requirements  of  the  job  and  the  ef- 
fects of  needs  are  also  subjects  to  be  consid- 
ered in  asking  the  question  how  old  is  old 
for  what  purpose? 

Morgan  Lyons,  the  director  of  the  Califor- 
nia Research  Center  has  spoken  of  the  Op- 
portunities and  Challenges  of  employing 
the  older  worker. 

For  employers,  in  employing  the  elderly 
the  opportunities  are: 

(DA  more  efficient  and  productive  work- 
force; 

(2)  Higher  employee  morale  and  loyalty 
among  all  workers; 

(3)  Less  turnover,  and  more  worker  reli- 
ability; and 

(4)  More  workforce  stability  and  continui- 
ty. 
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For  the  older  worker  the  opportunities 

are: 

(1)  Economic  well-being; 

(2)  Enhanced  sense  of  self-esteem  and  pur- 
pose; 

(3)  Creativity  and  sense  of  accomplish- 
ment; 

(4)  Contribution  to  family  oonununity. 
and  society; 

For  society  the  opportunities  are: 

(1)  More  ^preciatlon  of  the  contributions 
of  older  citizens,  both  workers  and  non- 
workers; 

(2)  Less  conflict  between  young  and  old.  in 
and  outside  the  workplace;  and 

(3)  More  self-sufficiency  of  the  "depend- 
ent" population. 

In  employing  the  older  worker  the  chal- 
lenges for  the  employer  are: 

(1)  Institute  age  bias-free  personnel  prac- 
tices in  retaining,  hiring,  assessing  or  a«ign- 
Ing  employees; 

(2)  E>e8ign  just  and  flexible  health  and 
pension  benefits  packages; 

(3)  Expand  work  options  for  all  employees 
to  include  part-time,  shared  Jot>s.  flex -time, 
job  re-design,  reassignment  and  phased  re- 
tirement; 

(4)  Use  older  workers  to  train  and  as  role 
models  for  other  workers; 

(5)  Offer    retirement    counseling    that    ' 
stresses  pay  options,  and  disadvantages  of 
retirement;  and 

(6)  Increase  employer's  responsibility  to 
their  retirees. 

For  the  older  worker  the  chaUenges  are: 

( 1 )  Keep  skills  and  knowledge  current; 

(2)  Rethink  the  balance  between  work  "re- 
tirement" and  other  pursuits  so  they  are- 
seen  as  more  comt>atlble; 

(3)  Advocate  for  more  options  In  work  and 
leisure  activity;  and 

(4)  Take  fuller  advantage  of  available 
work  and  other  options. 

For  society  the  challenges  are: 

(1)  Enact  and  enforce  age-neutral  laws 
and  regulations; 

(2)  Re-educate  ourselves  about  aging, 
work,  and  the  contributions  and  needs  of 
the  older  populations;  and 

(3)  Encourage  information,  compassion 
and  action  to  serve  the  mutual  needs  of  all 
groups  seeking  employment. 

Now  that  we  have  discussed  employing 
the  older  worker  in  general  terms,  it  is  im- 
portant to  comment  on  what  each  individ- 
ual can  do  to  maintain  or  attain  the  "em- 
ployed status." 

There  are  two  guidelines.  Education  is  ex- 
tremely important  at  all  stages  and  it  is  . 
never  too  early  to  begin. 

Not  enough  Importance  can  be  placed  on 
education  at  all  ages  as  factor  in  employ- 
ment. With  the  Increased  level  of  technolo- 
gy, computers,  and  robots,  getting  and  re- 
taining a  job  Is  directly  proportioned  to  the 
level  of  education.  In  all  age  groups  over  25 
through  65  years,  the  employee  with  at 
least  one  year  of  college  education  has 
almost  double  the  chance  of  employment 
compared  to  those  with  only  a  grade  school 
education.  Prom  age  65,  it  is  a  threefold  ad- 
vantage. 

Looldng  at  educational  advantages  an- 
other way.  In  the  male  58  through  64  year 
age  group,  90%  of  the  professional  occupa- 
tions are  still  In  the  work  force  while  only 
70%  of  the  unskilled  labor  occupations  are 
in  the  work  force.  These  statistics  reflect 
the  Importance  of  education  before  entry 
into  the  labor  force. 

What  can  the  employee  do  after  entry 
Into  the  labor  force  to  prepare  for  that  criti- 
cal period  when  options  are  job  retention. 
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part-time  work  through  Job  sharing  or  flex- 
time,  or  retirement. 

The  first  and  perhaps  most  important 
task  is  health  maintenance.  The  worker 
should  strive  for  good  health  habits  with 
limited  use  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  or  drugs, 
regular  exercise,  weight  control,  and  proper 
diet.  Regular  health  checkups  and  treat- 
ment of  chronic  illnesses  such  a  hyperten- 
sion, diabetes,  emphysema,  obestly.  arthri- 
tis, and  heart  disease.  These  measures 
should  begin  as  early  as  possible. 

Counseling  programs  for  emotional  prob- 
lems and  stress  should  be  available  and  uti- 
lized. Corporations  should  provide  this  to 
assist  in  worker  adjustment  and  satisfaction 
with  the  Job.  There  is  no  need  as  Thoreau 
stated  for  one  to  live  a  life  of  quiet  despera- 
tion. The  employee  who  enjoys  his  task  ob- 
viously performs  better  whereas  the  dissat- 
isfied worker  who  can't  wait  to  retire  and 
whom  the  employer  looks  forward  to  this 
date  even  more  so  often  has  a  career  long 
history  of  adjustment  problems.  Off  Job 
marital  stresses,  etc.  also  cause  poor  per- 
formance and  bad  work  habits  and  counsel- 
ling should  be  available,  even  obligatory. 

The  second  task  is  career  maintenance.  As 
technology  advances,  the  worker  should 
have  continuing  education  to  keep  abreast 
to  avoid  obsolescence.  Training  the  proven, 
experienced  worker  is  as  important  as  that 
of  the  potential  worker.  Corporations 
should  consider  investment  in  worker  im- 
provement more  valuable  than  capital  im- 
provements, and  it  should  be  mandatory 
that  this  be  supplied.  For  the  new  worker 
and  those  seeking  re-entry,  government 
should  provide. 

Counselling  and  training  for  lateral  move- 
ment should  be  provided  by  employers.  As 
the  worker  changes  interests  and  abilities, 
the  Job  must  be  changed  and  the  worker 
prepared  for  this.  Even  post-time  employ- 
ment later  in  a  different  area  may  be  con- 
sidered with  workers  forming  a  pool  of 
talent  of  the  corporation  to  be  used  on  a  fee 
for  service  basis. 

Finally  if  retirement  is  the  choice,  then 
planning  is  essential  to  ease  the  adjustment. 
One  must  prepare  the  workers  and  their 
families  for  the  economic,  social,  and  psy- 
chological impact.  Retirement  may  be  more 
stressful  than  the  job  ever  was. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that 
preparation  for  gainful  employment  of  re- 
tirement begins  in  childhood.  As  Wadsworth 
stated  beautifully: 
My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky: 
So  was  it  when  my  life  began; 
So  be  it  now  I  am  a  man. 
So  be  it  when  I  shaU  grow  old  or  let  me  die. 
The  child  is  the  father  of  the  man 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety.* 


DO  WE  NEED  AN  INDUSTRIAL 
POUCY? 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10,  1983 

•  Bdr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Washington  Post  last 
week  carried  an  excellent  series,  titled 
"High-Tech:  Leaving  Home,"  that 
looked  at  the  international  challenge 
our  industries  are  now  facing  in  high 
technology.  The  author.  Dan  Morgan, 
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spent  almost  half  a  year  researching 
the  series  and  talking  with  a  wide 
range  of  experts.  The  concluding  arti- 
cle of  the  six-part  series  is  especially 
instructive,  and  I  reprint  It  here  for 
my  colleagues.  It  lists  some  of  the 
roots  of  the  problem  and  suggests  the 
need  for  a  more  coherent  industrial 
policy. 

As  illustrated  In  the  following  arti- 
cle, there  is  a  wide  range  of  causes  un- 
derlying our  decline  in  the  interna- 
tional marketplace  of  high  technology. 
Some  of  the  blame  can  be  assigned  to 
policies  of  foreign  nations,  some  which 
are  worthy  of  our  imitation  and  some 
which  are  more  questionable.  Howev- 
er, a  large  part  of  the  blame  lies  In  our 
own  backyard.  Our  Government,  busi- 
nesses, and  educational  institutions 
have  adopted  policies,  some  conscious- 
ly and  some  inadvertently,  which  are 
not  in  the  long  term,  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  our  national  economy. 

There  is  a  growing  recognition  in 
Congress  of  the  need  to  chart  a  new 
direction  and  reverse  a  number  of  the 
negative  trends.  The  House  recently 
passed  a  bill  to  renew  our  Nation's  sci- 
ence and  math  teaching  capability. 
The  budget  for  basic  scientific  re- 
search and  development,  after  suffer- 
ing through  2  years  of  budget  cuts,  is 
once  again  looking  healthy  in  many 
areas.  Nevertheless,  more  needs  to  be 
done  to  upgrade  the  outdated  condi- 
tion of  our  university  laboratories. 
There  is  discussion  of  the  need  to  re- 
define the  role  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative.  A  number  of 
bills  have  been  introduced  clarifying 
the  antitrust  laws  to  permit  joint  re- 
search and  development  ventures. 

During  the  coming  months,  we  can 
expect  to  take  up  a  number  of  these 
and  other  related  issues.  The  following 
article  offers  a  good  introduction  to 
the  complexity  of  the  problem  and 
makes  a  convincing  case  for  the  urgent 
need  for  a  congressional  response.  I 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  6. 1983] 

Higr-Txck:  Leavihg  Hoice— For  Industrial 

Health,  First,  a  Self-examination 

(By  Dan  Morgan) 

In  a  laboratory  at  Genentech,  the  south 
San  Francisco  genetic  engineering  company, 
bearded  biologists  in  white  gowns  hover 
over  trajrs  of  purple-colored  cultures  of  in- 
terferon that  someday  may  fight  human  vi- 
ruses from  colds  to  herpes. 

Across  the  country,  in  Short  Hills,  N.J.. 
Martin  Lepselter  of  Bell  Laboratory's  ad- 
vanced microelectronics  division  proudly 
displays  a  snapshot  of  something  that  looks 
like  a  row  of  fences  across  a  sandy  desert. 
Actually,  the  picture  shows  parts  of  an  elec- 
tronic circuit  narrower  than  a  human  hair, 
etched  by  an.  X-ray  machine  on  a  tiny  sili- 
con chip. 

Reassuring  as  those  glimpses  of  the  na- 
tion's high-technology  resources  may  be, 
they  are  not  an  automatic  guarantee  of 
America's  economic  future.  As  examples 
used  in  this  series  show,  innovations  pro- 
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duced  in  VS.  laboratories  frequently  have 
resulted  in  products  made  in  Japan. 

This  phenomenon  has  evoked  an  angry  re- 
action from  U.S.  politicians  eund  the  public. 

Protectionist  sentiment  is  nmning  high  on 
Capitol  Hill,  and  Congress  has  taken  up  one 
of  the  most  restrictive  pieces  of  legislation 
since  World  War  II:  the  "domestic  content 
bill,"  which  would  require  that  foreign  auto- 
mobiles sold  here  Include  an  arbitrarily  es- 
tablished percentage  of  U.S.  components. 

The  Reagan  administration  opposes  the 
measure  but  has  taken  a  tough  approach  in 
negotiations  with  Japan  aimed  at  breaking 
down  Japanese  barriers  to  U.S.  trade  and  in- 
vestment. 

"The  time  has  come  to  act.  .  .  .  We're  al- 
ready 10  years  too  late,"  said  William  C. 
Norris,  the  outspoken  chairman  of  Control 
Data  Corp..  who  has  suggested  "kicking 
out"  all  Japanese  working  in  U.S.  research 
facilities  as  a  warning  shot  across  Tokyo's 
bow. 

Such  suggestions  are  indicative  of  a  mood 
of  rising  anger  at  Japan.  Whether  the  steps 
contemplated  so  far  will  change  the  Japa- 
nese-American technological  equation  is 
moot. 

Trade  restrictions  certainly  would  Invite 
retaliation  not  only  from  Japan  but  also 
perhaps  from  countries  such  as  France, 
where  U.S.  companies  fare  well.  Moreover, 
in  today's  interconnected  global  economy, 
technology  has  become  increasingly  interna- 
tionalized. Ideas  travel  with  Jet  speed  across 
borders,  not  only  from  America  to  Japan 
but  also  in  return.  Science  is  universal. 

What  distinguishes  economies  today  often 
is  not  who  is  first  with  the  technology  but 
who  first  uses  it  effectively. 

This  is  more  than  a  technical  problem.  It 
involves  organization,  availability  of  capital 
and  such  subtle  factors  as  motivation,  deter- 
mination and  national  will.  These  are  not 
easUy  quantified  or  readily  fitted  into  theo- 
ries of  "scientific  management"  that  have 
prevailed  in  the  United  States  since  the 
1950s. 

Japanese  companies  already  are  shifting 
their  strategies  in  anticipation  of  more  an- 
tagonistic U.S.  policies,  forming  Joint  ven- 
tures with  U.S.  companies  and  investing  in 
U.S.  industry. 

But  for  the  United  States  to  think  In 
terms  of  retaliation  alone,  warned  Robert  B. 
Reich  of  Harvard  University's  Kennedy 
School  of  Government,  would  be  to  miss  an 
unprecedented  opportunity  for  national 
self-examination.  This  is  a  process  that  he 
and  other  experts  say  must  take  place 
before  American  industry  can  return  to  full 
health. 

The  problem,  as  Reich  sees  it.  is  that  poli- 
ticians and  their  policies  are  lagging  far 
behind  changes  reshaping  the  world  econo- 
my. 

As  this  series  has  suggested,  the  fragment- 
ed U.S.  business  community  has  often  sold 
technology  to  Japan  too  cheaply  and  with 
too  little  consideration  of  its  long-range 
impact  on  U.S.  competitiveness.  Washington 
has  contributed  to  the  problem  by  aggres- 
sively promoting  sale  of  U.S.  technology 
abroad  as  part  of  weapons  co-production 
programs. 

By  contrast,  Japan  controls  export  of 
technologies  developed  with  government 
support  and  is  tightening  copyright  laws  on 
computer  software  as  Japanese  industry  im- 
proves its  skills  in  this  area. 

But  in  talks  with  more  than  150  business- 
men, government  officials,  scientists,  re- 
searchers and  economists,  many  other  ex- 
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planatlons  for  flagging  U.S.  competitiveness 
were  given.  Prominent  among  them: 

The  U.8.  research  and  development  effort, 
the  world's  second  largest  after  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  suffered  from  its  empha- 
sis on  defense.  Half  of  aU  research  and  de- 
velopment dollars  spent  in  America  are 
from  the  federal  government,  and  more 
than  half  of  those  are  defense-related. 

While  much  of  the  Defense  Department's 
support  for  research  on  computers,  micro- 
electronics, lasers  and  aerospace  has  poten- 
tial 'commercial  spinoffs,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment lacks  effective  procedures  for  getting 
it  quickly  into  commercial  channels. 

By  contrast,  Japan's  New  Technology  De- 
velopment Agency  provides  financial  assist- 
ance to  private  firms  to  help  them  convert 
work  done  at  government  laboratories  into 
products. 

Big  corporations  and  government  alike 
tend  to  overemphasize  research  on  basic  sci- 
ence and  underemphasize  research  on  less 
exotic  but  important  technologies.  One  ex- 
ample cited  was  robotics. 

U.S.  research  stresses  vision  systems  but, 
according  to  one  senior  executive.  American 
robots  are  in  urgent  need  of  improved  abili- 
ty to  grip  objects,  a  mundane  but  crucial 
part  of  a  robot's  work.  Although  the  payoff 
presumably  would  be  enormous,  no  compa- 
ny has  found  a  way  to  reduce  drastically  the 
time  required  to  wash  and  dry  clothing  by 
machine. 

In  Japan,  government-supported  research 
and  development  often  goes  to  less  exotic 
"medium-tech"  projects  with  immediate 
commercial  potential.  In  the  United  SUtes, 
"nobody  wants  to  do  the  routine  stuff,"  said 
Rustom  Roy,  a  fellow  at  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution. 

JAPAN  helps  with  TRADITION  OF  COOPERATION 

The  federal  government  is  "spending 
more  but  getting  less"  for  its  research  dol- 
lars, according  to  S.  J.  Buchsbaum.  Bell 
Labs'  executive  vice  president  for  research. 
The  more  than  700  government  research 
laboratories  are  "diffused"  and  lack  well-de- 
fined goals.  Materials  research,  which  "un- 
derlies everything,"  is  especially  splintered, 
he  said. 

The  United  SUtes  does  not  pay  enough 
attention  to  foreign  technological  develop- 
ments. Only  20  percent  of  Japanese  techni- 
cal publications  are  translated  into  English, 
according  to  John  A.  Alic  of  Congress' 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment. 

"The  [cooperative]  Japanese  system 
stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  adversary  re- 
lationship that  typically  prevails  between 
U.S.  industry  and  government."  according 
to  Washington  consultants  Harald  B.  Malm- 
gren  and  Jack  Baranson. 

Robert  M.  Price,  president  of  Control 
E>ata,  said  the  most  important  difference  be- 
tween the  two  countries  is  "development  of 
a  Japanese  tradition  of  cooperation  in  devel- 
oping and  exploiting  base  technologies." 

U.S.  antitrust  laws  are  ambiguous  and  out- 
dated. Japan  helps  establish  research  car- 
tels while  seeing  to  it  that  companies  com- 
pete vigorously  in  marketing  products  re- 
sulting from  the  research.  But  U.S.  industri- 
alists said  U.S.  antitrust  laws  make  forming 
such  research  consortiums  here  risky. 

Unlike  Tokyo,  Washington  lacks  "anti-cy- 
clical" policies  to  keep  emerging  industries 
growing  and  developing  during  recessions. 
As  a  result,  Japanese  companies  have  been 
able  to  exploit  periods  of  slack  business  ac- 
tivity to  catch  up  with  U.S.  competitors 
squeezed  for  capital  and  customers  during 
these  periods. 
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With  some  notable  exceptions,  such  as 
IBM.  Texas  Instruments  and  American 
Telephone  &  TelegrtM^b,  managements  of 
large  U.S.  corporations  pose  major  stum- 
bling blocks  to  the  exploitation  of  new  tech- 
nologies. 

Prof.  Leslie  Eric  Cross,  acting  director  of 
the  materials  research  laboratory  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  University,  noted  that  large 
UJ5.  corporations  often  leave  development 
of  new  technologies  to  smaller  companies 
"to  which  they  can  dicUte  terms."  Large 
Japanese  companies,  however,  are  "technol- 
ogy driven,"  and  take  the  lead  in  new  areas. 
"Takeover  fever"  and  "paper  entrepre- 
neurialism"  distract  VS.  management  from 
production  problems.  RCA  announced  in 
1979  that  it  lacked  the  $200  mllUon  needed 
to  develop  an  American  video  recorder,  the 
fastest  selling  appliance  of  the  decade.  But 
in  the  same  year  it  spent  $1.2  billion  to  ac- 
quire a  finance  company. 

Large  U.S.  corporations,  which  depend  on 
the  stock  market  to  raise  much  of  their  cap- 
ital, are  much  more  concerned  with  impress- 
ing potential  investors  with  short-term  prof- 
its than  are  Japanese  firms,  which  tend  to 
borrow  from  banks  with  which  they  have 
close  and  longstanding  associations. 

The  net  result  is  that  Japanese  companies 
feel  freer  to  spend  capital  on  long-range 
goals,  including  development  of  new  prod- 
ucts. 

U.S.  corporate  managements  are  more  re- 
moved from  the  production  process  than  are 
their  Japanese  counterparts.  Until  recently. 
Ford  Motor  Co.  had  five  more  layers  of 
management  between  the  factory  floor  and 
chairman  of  the  board  than  Toyota  had. 

U.S.  management  has  devoted  fewer  of  its 
research  and  development  efforts  to  quality 
control  than  has  Japan,  and  Japanese  qual- 
ity has  consistently  been  superior  to  that  of 
America. 

The  U.S.  public  education  system  has 
fallen  far  behind  Japan,  West  Germany  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  math  and  science  prepa- 
ration. Half  of  the  engineering  graduate  stu- 
dents In  the  United  SUtes  are  foreigners  be- 
cause Americans  either  are  not  applying  or 
are  not  qualified. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  has  said  that  "far  too 
many  students  .  .  .  lack  motivation  to  study 
science  and  mathematics"  because  of 
"boring"  teaching  and  a  school  climate  "un- 
favorable to  the  pursuit  of  excellence." 

Whether  all  or  some  of  these  reasons  can 
explain  Japan's  successes  in  its  technology 
race  with  the  United  SUtes.  they  suggest 
the  myriad  factors  that  influence  it. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  government- 
industry  cooperation  that  foreigners  nick- 
name "Japan  Inc."  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Japanese  government  has  made  a 
difference. 

Current  government-backed  efforts  in- 
volving tax  breaks,  research  funding  and 
pooling  of  research  information  and  other 
subsidies  are  under  way  in  genetic  engineer- 
ing, automated  manufacturing,  superspeed 
computers,  optical  communication  and 
measurement,  manganese  nodule  exploiU- 
tion  and  subsea  oil  exploration. 

An  example  of  how  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment nudges  an  emerging  industry  forward 
was  its  esUblishment  of  Nlhon  Aeroplane 
Manufacturing  Co..  a  special  corporation. 
Government  and  private  firms  invested  in 
NAMCO,  but  the  government  bore  the  main 
financial  risk.  NAMCO  developed  the  64- 
seat  YSll  civilian  plane,  not  a  great  success, 
but  the  work  helped  companies  acquire  ex- 
perience. 
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Subsequently,  Japan  set  up  the  Civil 
Transport  Development  Corp.,  a  consortium 
of  three  large  aircraft  companies  estab- 
lished to  coordinate  Japan's  work  in  build- 
ing part  of  Boeing's  new  767  Jetliner.  How- 
ever, at  that  point  direct  government  finan- 
cial support  was  reduced  because  the  com- 
panies were  deemed  strong  enough  to  shoul-  " 
der  more  of  the  financial  risk. 

Meanwhile,  Japan's  Ministry  of  Interna- 
tional Trade  and  Industry  (MTTI)  has  spon- 
sored another  consortium  to  enable  the 
nation  to  be  a  50-50  partner  with  Britain's 
Rolls-Royce  in  construction  of  a  new  turbo 
engine  for  the  next  generation  of  interna- 
tional airliner,  the  150-seater. 

Several  experts  warn  against  placing  too 
much  importance  on  the  government  role  in 
Japan's  success.  The  UJS.  government 
pumps  far  more  money  into  the  American 
scientific  and  industrial  community  for  re- 
search and  development  than  does  Japan. 
The  Tokyo  government  supplies  only  30 
percent  of  the  total  of  such  funds  in  Japan, 
while  Washington  supplies  more  than  50 
percent  in  this  country. 

Japan's  success  also  clearly  owes  much  to 
the  ingenuity,  determination  and  flexibility 
of  private  industry. 

William  J.  Abemathy  and  Richard  S.  Ro- 
senbloom  of  the  Harvard  Business  School, 
who  studied  the  way  Japan  captured  the 
U.S.  video  recorder  market,  cited  "the  ele- 
ment of  persistence"  in  Japanese  compa- 
nies. 

Betamax,  they  noted,  was  the  fourth  gen- 
eration of  video  recorder  developed  by  Sony 
and  the  first  that  succeeded  with  U.S.  con- 
sumers. With  no  assurance  of  success.  Mat- 
sushiU  esUblished  an  entire  department  of 
1.200  employes  to  develop  a  video  recorder 
for  the  commercial  marketplace. 

Little  things,  rather  than  big,  often  make 
a  crucial  difference,  according  to  Americans 
who  have  studied  Japanese  industry. 

ToyoU  and  other  auto  makers  save  ware- 
house space  and  cash  by  using  a  "  just-in- 
time"  delivery  system  for  components.  Parts 
arrive  only  when  they  are  ready  to  be  in- 
stalled, sometimes  with  less  than  an  hour  to 
spare.  Working  with  tiny  inventories,  the 
auto  makers  can  adjust  quickly  to  ups  and 
downs  of  demand. 

In  at  least  one  key  technological  area, 
auto  design  methods,  the  United  SUtes  is 
superior  to  Japan,  according  to  a  detailed 
comparison  published  last  August  by 
Japan's  Society  of  Science,  Technology  and 
Economics. 

While  Congress'  Office  of  Technology  As- 
sessment does  not  discount  the  importance 
of  Japans  lower  wage  rates  in  the  auto 
makers'  success,  it  said  recently  that  an- 
other key  element  was  the  Japanese  refusal 
"to  quit  the  American  market  when  their 
first  offerings  proved  unappealing:  they  per- 
sisted and  steadily  improved  their  sales." 

U.S.  businessmen  speak  almost  with  awe 
of  the  speed  with  which  Japanese  compa- 
nies master  new  technologies  and  make 
high-quality  products. 

"Every  time  they  do  something,  they  do  it 
better  [than  the  last  tlmeJ,"  said  former 
Boeing  vice  president  William  Beeby,  who 
worked  on  development  of  the  Boeing  767, 
parts  of  which  aire  manufactured  in  JapaxL 
"The  quality  coming  back  [from  Japan]  is 
better.  We  saw  that." 

"The  Japanese  have  been  organized  to  Up 
the  pool  of  science  in  this  country."  said 
Dan  Burg  of  Carnegie-Mellon  University. 
"They  send  teams  here,  and  it's  done  in  an 
organized  fashion.  They'll  send  post-doctor- 
al students  to  spend  time  at  our  locations. 
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but  Its  nuv  for  DjS.  students  to  go  to  a  Jap- 
anese university." 

Whether  the  United  States  should,  or 
could,  respond  to  the  Japanese  challenge  by 
adopting  some  of  Japan's  methods  is  an 
open  question  among  politicians,  industrial- 
ists and  economic  experts. 

The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment  has 
described  the  fragmented  U.S.  industrial 
policy  as  a  "potential  strength." 

"Our  pluralistic  system,  which  is  responsi- 
ble for  so  much  of  the  ad  hoc  character  of 
U.S.  policies  toward  industry,  creates  an  en- 
vironment where  flexible  and  innovative  re- 
sponses are  sometimes  possible,"  the  OTA 
said. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  growing  sense  in 
industry  and  academia  that  government 
needs  to  provide  more  consistent  direction. 

WASHUIGTOR  BUISIRS  WTtH  STOP-AMD-GO 

poucns 

An  example  of  Washington's  stop-and-go 
tendencies  are  Reagan  administration  pro- 
posals to  curtail  energy  research  Just  as  it 
has  made  progress  after  the  1973-74  oil- 
price  scare. 

"Science  isn't  run  on  a  six-month  t>asis," 
Brookings'  Roy  said.  'You  have  to  wait  10 
years  for  results." 

While  the  Japanese  ministry  has  an- 
nounced a  seven-year,  $140  million  research 
effort  involving  10  private  companies  to  de- 
velop "intelligent"  robots  capable  of  assem- 
bling dozens  of  different  products,  including 
an  entire  automobile,  the  U.S.  government's 
main  robotics  research  program,  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base  in  Dayton,  is 
geared  primarily  to  malting  defense  contrac- 
tors more  efficient. 

"n.S.  industrial  policy  is  a  mess,"  a  con- 
gressional aide  said.  "It  doesn't  add  up.  It's 
little  bits  and  pieces.  The  political  element 
is  always  dominant  here.  The  kind  of  politi- 
cal system  we  have  Just  isn't  conducive  to 
coherent  policies." 

In  a  highly  significant  move,  the  Justice 
Department's  Antitrust  Division  has  al- 
lowed 10  competing  U.S.  computer  compa- 
nies to  establish  a  joint  research  company. 
Microelectronics  and  Computer  Technology 
Corp.  No  Japanese  companies  are  members, 
and  Japanese  firms  seeking  access  to  MCC's 
technologies  must  deal  with  the  consortium, 
not  a  single  company. 

Some  have  described  this  project  as 
"America  Inc." 

In  1981.  Congress  passed  the  research  and 
development  tax  credit,  enabling  companies 
to  accelerate  their  depreciation  on  R&D 
equipment.  It  is  credited  with  spurring  a 
dramatic  increase  in  the  amount  invested  in 
new,  "High-tech"  ventures,  from  $58  million 
in  1978  to  $1.7  billion  in  1982.  And  Califor- 
nia, under  then-Gov.  Edmund  O.  (Jerry) 
Brown  Jr.,  established  the  first  Commission 
on  Industrial  Innovation  to  recommend 
state  policies  that  would  help  "high-tech" 
industries. 

These  steps  have  the  advantage  of  not  re- 
quiring a  political  confrontation  with  Japan. 
For,  in  the  heat  of  the  present,  it  is  easy  to 
forget  that  Japan  is  actually  a  great  Ameri- 
can success  story. 

It  has  reached  its  position  of  near  techno- 
logical parity  through  American  aid,  open 
market  and  tectuiical  prowess.  Now,  Japan 
is  forcing  the  United  States  to  take  stock  of 
its  own  economic  performance  and  is  becom- 
ing a  teacher  to  its  own  postwar  teacher. 

But,  as  Undersecretary  of  Commerce 
Lionel  H.  Olmer  has  said,  "Japan  is  not  yet 
a  technological  giant. " 

The  United  States  is  still  bigger  and 
richer.  Japan's  labor  productivity,  the  meas- 
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ure  of  the  man-hours  required  to  turn  out 
products  of  a  certain  value  and  indirectly  a 
measure  of  technological  prowess,  still  lags 
behind  that  of  the  United  States,  although 
the  difference  is  narrowing  and  Japan  is  an 
equal  or  ahead  in  some  key  industries  such 
as  automobiles. 

The  $15  billion  spent  by  Japan  aimually 
on  civilian  research  and  development  is  only 
half  the  amount  spent  by  the  United  States. 
The  Japanese  government's  annual  spend- 
ing for  research  on  supercomputers  is  less 
than  that  of  IBM. 

Japan's  vaunted  system  of  national  plan- 
ning is  not  infallible.  It  has  made  serious 
miscalculations,  such  as  promoting  growth 
of  an  aluminum  industry  now  on  the  brink 
of  banlcruptcy. 

Some  even  think  that  Japan's  success  in 
international  trade  may  be  exposing  its 
companies  to  forces  that  will  weaken  its  so- 
ciety's traditional  discipline  and  unity  of 
purpose  that  has  characterized  Japanese  in- 
dustry. 

"The  rapid  evolution  of  Japan's  economy 
toward  the  creation  of  a  'knowledge  inten- 
sive' society  carries  with  it  enormous  poten- 
tial opportunities,"  Olmer  said.  ".  .  .  The 
technological  race  does  not  need  to  be  a  zero 
sum  game.  Both  sides  can  win,  and  the  re- 
sults will  be  of  enormous  benefit  to  all."* 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  STUDY 
NEEDS  EMPHASIS 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Titesday,  May  10.  1983 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
too  long  this  House  will  be  taking  up  a 
proposal  to  do  more  to  stimulate  for- 
eign language  study  in  this  country. 

President  Reagan's  National  Com- 
mission on  Excellence  in  Education 
stressed  over  and  over  again  in  its 
report  that  we  have  to  do  more  on  for- 
eign language  education. 

I  thought  it  might  be  of  interest  to 
our  colleagues  to  know  that  every 
other  nation,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  de- 
termine, is  ahead  of  the  United  States 
in  terms  of  foreign  language  study. 

The  information  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  is  a  couple  of 
years  old,  but  to  my  knowledge  there 
has  been  no  change  in  the  status. 
What  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
comes  from  the  book  which  I  authored 
titled,  "The  Tongue-Tied  American." 
We  remain  the  only  Nation  on  the 
face  of  the  Earth  where  you  can  go 
through  grade  school,  high  school,  col- 
lege, get  a  Ph.  D.,  and  never  have  a 
year  of  a  foreign  language.  That  clear- 
ly must  change. 

Lamgoage  Education  in  Foreign  Nations 
afghanistan 

English,  French,  and  German  are  re- 
quired, starting  in  elementary  school. 

ARABEiaRATES 

English  is  required  from  fifth  through 
twelfth  grades.  The  last  two  years  of  high 
school  are  divided  into  two  streams,  literary 
and  scientific.  Those  who  are  in  the  literary 
stream  must  take  another  foreign  language, 
usually  French. 


AROUfTlNA 

Elementary  system  is  divided  into  two  cat- 
egories, and  in  one,  a  foreign  language  is  re- 
quired, starting  in  the  third  grade.  High 
schools  require  a  foreign  language  all  five 
years,  three  years  of  French  and  two  of 
English,  or  three  of  English  and  two  of 
French. 

AUSTHAIJA 

Some  public  schools  have  foreign  lan- 
guage requirements,  most  do  not.  Where 
there  is  no  requirements  for  foreign  lan- 
guages, the  states  provide  training  availabil- 
ity at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level, 
including  Indonesian,  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Dutch,  Spanish,  French,  Greek,  German, 
Hebrew,  Latin,  Czech,  Hungarian,  Latvian, 
Lithuanian,  Polish,  Serbo-Croatian,  Turk- 
ish, UlutUnian,  Italian,  Malay,  and  in  the 
state  of  Tasmania,  Esperanto  is  also  avail- 
able! Enrollment  percentages  are  more  than 
double  those  of  the  United  States. 

AUSTRIA 

For  admittance  to  a  university,  eight  years 
of  a  living  foreign  language  plus  four  years 
of  Latin  are  required.  Before  age  ten,  there 
is  no  requirement  for  a  foreign  language  but 
courses  are  "very  popular."  Of  children  ten 
to  fourteen,  75  percent  receive  instruction 
all  four  years  in  at  least  one  foreign  lan- 
guage. For  ages  fourteen  to  eighteen,  about 
25  pecent  receive  four  years  of  instruction 
in  at  least  one  living  foreign  language  and, 
in  most  Instances,  Latin  also. 

BAHAMAS 

Spanish  and/or  French  is  required  during 
the  first  three  years  of  high  school. 

BARBADOS 

Spanish  is  actively  promoted  by  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  second  language. 


Foreign  languages  are  compulsory  in  some 
areas  from  third  grade  on,  throughout  the 
country  from  fifth  grade  on.  Foreign  lan- 
guage is  compulsory  throughout  secondary 
school  (ages  twelve  to  eighteen).  A  second 
foreign  language  is  available  from  third 
grade  on,  a  third  foreign  language  available 
from  fourth  grade  on. 

BENIN 

There  is  no  foreign  language  requirement 
in  elementary  schools.  Two  foreign  lan- 
guages (English  and  a  choice  of  Spanish  or 
German)  are  required  in  the  secondary 
schools. 

BOTSWANA 

Setswana,  the  national  language,  is  used 
for  the  first  four  grades,  and  English  is 
taught.  From  grade  five  on,  English  is  used 
as  the  medium  of  instruction. 

BRAZIL 

There  are  almost  no  foreign  languages 
taught  in  the  elementary  schools.  English  is 
taught  in  all  three  years  of  secondary 
school.  University  entrance  examinations 
require  the  luiowledge  of  foreign  languages. 

BULGARIA 

From  fourth  grade  through  high  sch(x>l, 
Russian  is  taught;  from  eighth  grade  on, 
English,  French,  or  German.  Students  grad- 
uate from  high  school  with  two  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

BURUNDI 

French  is  required  in  elementary  schools. 
French  and  English  are  required  in  second- 
ary schools  and  at  the  university  level. 


CAMEROOII 

French  and  English  are  required  from  ele- 
mentary school  through  the  university 
level.  Faculty  of  the  university  are  obliged 
to  be  bilingual  and  deliver  lectures  in  either 
of  the  two  languages.  Medical  school  gradu- 
ates are  expected  to  present  their  final  dis- 
sertations to  an  international  jury  in  their 
first  language,  a  summary  in  the  other,  and 
answer  questions  from  the  Jury  in  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  is  asked. 

CANADA 

An  important  post  in  Canada  is  Commis- 
sioner of  Official  Languages.  Because  of  the 
language  question  in  Canada,  stress  is 
placed  on  learning  French  in  English-speak- 
ing areas  and  English  in  French-<peaking 
areas.  Immersion  is  gaining  in  emphasis. 
Not  only  is  language  training  stressed  in  the 
schools,  but  also  for  adults. 

CKHTRAL  APRICAN  REPUBLIC 

Sango  and  French  are  taught  in  elementa- 
ry schools.  In  the  secondary  schools  and 
universities,  French,  English,  German, 
Spanish,  and  Russian  are  available. 

CHAD 

French  and  Arabic  are  taught  in  grade 
schools.  German,  Spanish,  and  English  are 
Uught  in  high  schools  and  universities. 
Russian  is  optional. 

CHINA 

Foreign  languages  are  stressed.  In  urban 
areas,  three  years  of  primary  instruction 
and  five  years  of  middle  school  are  provided, 
fewer  in  rural  areas.  Radio  broadcasts  are 
used  extensively  for  foreign  language  in- 
struction. 

CYPRUS 

English  is  required  both  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

DENMARK 

starting  in  the  fifth  grade,  six  years  of  a 
foreign  language  are  required,  a  second  is 
optional. 

EGYPT 

Starting  in  the  sixth  grade,  six  years  of 
English  are  required;  in  the  tenth  grade, 
three  years  of  French. 

EL  SALVADOR 

A  foreign  language  is  required  in  second- 
ary schools.  In  order  to  graduate  from  a  col- 
lege or  university,  students  are  required  to 
show  proficiency  in  a  foreign  language. 

FIJI 

English  is  required  both  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

FINLAND 

In  the  comprehensive  schools  (ages  seven 
through  fifteen),  the  first  foreign  language 
starts  in  the  third  grade  and  the  second 
starts  in  the  seventh  grade,  both  required. 
Sixteen  hours  per  week  are  spent  on  the 
first,  seven  hours  per  week  on  the  second.  It 
is  possible  to  study  two  additional  foreign 
languages  before  graduation  from  high 
school. 

FRANCE 

Sixth  grade  through  secondary  sch(x>l, 
one  foreign  language  is  required.  Ninth 
grade  on.  a  second  foreign  language  is  re- 
quired. For  entrance  into  college,  students 
must  pass  at  least  one  foreign  language  ex- 
amination. 

GERMANY  (EAST) 

From  grade  five  on,  for  six  years,  Russian 
is  required.  From  grades  seven  through  ten, 
a  second  language  (usually  English  or 
French)  is  optional. 
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GBRMAirr  (WEST) 

One  or  more  foreign  languages  is  general- 
ly required  at  some  point  in  what  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  our  elementary  or  high 
ach(x>L 

GREAT  BRITAIN 

About  5  percent  study  a  foreign  language 
in  elementary  schools.  From  age  eleven,  85 
perwnt  study  for  three  years,  40  percent, 
four  years  or  more. 

GREECE 

It  is  common  to  study  a  foreign  language 
at  elementary  level  but  not  required:  one 
foreign  language  is  required  at  secondary 
level. 

GUATEMAIA 

Foreign  language  study  Is  voluntary  at  el- 
ementary level,  required  at  secondary  level. 

GUINEA-BISSAU 

Potuguese  is  required  in  elementary 
schools.  Both  French  and  English  are  re- 
quired in  secondary  schools  so  that,  by  grad- 
uation from  high  school,  all  students  have 
had  three  foreign  languages. 

HAITI 

English  and  Spanish  are  required  in  sec- 
ondary schools. 

HONDURAS 

Five  years  of  a  foreign  language  are  re- 
quired. 

HUNGARY 

In  grades  five  through  eight,  Russian  is 
compulsory,  another  language  optional.  In 
high  school,  Russian  and  one  more  foreign 
language  are  required,  a  third  optional. 
They  also  have  a  series  of  specialized  for- 
eign language  high  schools.  At  the  universi- 
ty level,  two  years  of  Russian  and  two  years 
of  another  language  are  required.  Fluency 
in  another  language  is  required  for  Ph.  D. 

ICELAND 

Danish  is  required  from  age  ten  for  six 
years.  English  is  required  from  age  twelve 
for  four  years.  In  Menntaskoli  (last  two 
years  of  high  school,  first  two  years  of  col- 
lege), Danish  is  required  for  two  years,  Eng- 
lish for  four,  and  either  French  or  German 
is  also  required.  Other  languages  can  also  be 
taken. 

INDIA 

All  students  are  required  to  study  two  lan- 
guages other  than  the  mother  tongue. 

INDONESIA 

One  foreign  language  is  required  in  ele- 
mentary school,  one  in  junior  high  school, 
two  in  high  school,  two  in  university. 

IRAN 

Seven  years  of  foreign  language  are  re- 
quired, starting  in  the  sixth  grade.  At  the 
university  level,  six  "imits"  out  of  120 
needed  for  graduation  must  be  in  a  foreign 
language. 

IRELAND 

It  is  not  required  but  "the  majority  of  stu- 
dents do  study  a  foreign  language  during 
the  course  of  their  education."  French  is  op- 
tional in  elementary  schools. 

ISRAEL 

English  is  required  from  grades  four  or 
five,  through  twelve.  Arabic  is  being  encour- 
aged as  a  second  foreign  language.  All 
schools  in  the  Arabic  section  learn  Hebrew 
from  grade  three.  English  is  required  in  the 
university  unless  the  student  passes  an  Eng- 
lish proficiency  test. 

ITALY 

Foreign  languages  are  required  in  high 
school,  optional  at  elementary  and  universi- 
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ty  levels.  Most  popular  language  is  French, 
followed  by  En^h. 

JAMAICA 

Foreign  language  study  is  limited  at  ele- 
mentary level,  "fairly  universal"  at  second- 
ary level.  Students  must  pass  a  foreign  lan- 
guage examination  to  be  admitted  to  study 
humanities  at  university. 

JAPAN 

Although  foreign  language  study  is  tech- 
nically not  required,  more  than  80  percent 
of  Japanese  students  take  foreign  languages 
starting  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Two  foreign 
languages  are  required  for  university  grad- 
uation. 

JORDAN 

English  study  is  required  from  the  fifth 
grade  through  university. 

KUWAIT 

In  grades  five  through  ten,  eight  forty- 
minute  classes  a  week  in  English  are  re- 
quired. Grades  eleven  and  twelve  are  divided 
by  course;  either  English  or  French  is  re- 
quired. 

LEBANON 

One  foreign  language  is  required  in  ele- 
mentary school  and  secondary  school.  Two 
foreign  languages  are  needed  before  gradua- 
tion from  college. 

LESOTHO 

The  government  requires  that  classes  be 
held  in  English,  so  that  all  students  leam  at 
least  one  foreign  language. 

LIBERIA 

Knowledge  of  French  is  required  for  high 
school  graduation,  and  is  taught  in  grades 
eight  through  twelve. 

LUXEMBOURG 

In  elementary  schools,  German  and 
French  are  required.  In  secondary  schools, 
English  and  either  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish  or 
Russian  are  required. 

MADAGASCAR 

French  is  required  at  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary level.  For  university  graduation, 
written  and  oral  tests  must  be  passed  in 
English,  German,  or  Spanish. 

MALAWI 

English  is  required  from  third  grade  to 
university. 

MALAYSIA 

Foreign  language  is  required  either  from 
first  grade  or  fourth  grade,  depending  on 
the  area,  through  twelfth  grade. 


Foreign  language  is  required  in  secondary 
sch(x>ls. 

MALTA 

Maltese  and  English  are  taught  from  first 
grade.  In  secondary  schools,  students  must 
study  Arabic  and  one  other  foreign  lan- 
guage. Proficiency  in  English  and  one  other  ■ 
foreign  language  is  required  for  university 
admission. 

MAURITANIA 

students  start  studying  French  in  second 
grade.  English  is  compulsory  in  secondary 
school. 

MAURITIUS 

English  is  compulsory  at  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  university  levels.  It  is  the  offi- 
cial language,  though  the  population  is 
largely  FYench-spealting.  Other  languages 
are  available  as  electives. 
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Primary  achools  genermlly  offer  a  foreign 
lancuase.  Study  la  required  in  secondary 
schools.  Student  must  pass  a  foreign  lan- 
guage examination  to  get  a  university  diplo- 
ma. 

mwHALUIS 

At  the  secondary  level,  those  who  take  the 
|H«-unlveraity  couTses  usually  take  two  or 
three  years  of  a  foreign  language.  Those 
who  attend  vocational  schools  are  much  less 
likely  to. 

RIGIH 

Two  foreign  languages  are  required  in  sec- 
ondary school.  Before  entering  university, 
students  must  pass  examinations  showing 
an  ability  to  read  and  understand  two  for- 
eign languages. 

SOUTH  AnUCA 

Every  elementary  school  child  is  required 
to  leam  at  least  two  languages.  Two  foreign 
languages  are  required  in  secondary  schools, 
a  third  Is  optional. 

SOTTTH  KORKA 

In  grades  seven  through  twelve.  English  Is 
required:  in  grades  ten  through  twelve,  an- 
other language  is  also  required.  At  universi- 
ty level,  English  is  required  all  four  years. 

SPAIH 

Foreign  language  is  required  in  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  schools. 

SRI  LANKA 

Foreign  languages  are  required  from 
grade  one. 

SUDAN 

There  is  no  elementary  instruction,  but 
English  and  French  are  required  for  three 
years  in  secondary  schools. 

SWXDEH 

By  graduation  from  secondary  school,  stu- 
dents have  nine  years  of  English,  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  students  have  either  French  of 
German  from  grade  seven  on. 

SWrrZKRLAlfD 

A  second  Swiss  national  language  must  be 
started  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade.  A  foreign 
language  (or  a  second  language)  must  l>e 
begun  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  grade  and 
continued  through  secondary  school  and 
university. 

SYRIA 

In  intermediate  and  secondary  schools,  all 
students  must  take  five  to  seven  hours  a 
week  in  a  foreign  language,  usually  French 
or  English. 

TAIWAN  tRXFUBUC  OP  CHINA  > 

English  is  required  from  seventh  grade  on. 
A  second  foreign  language  is  required  in  col- 
lege. 

TOGO 

Two  foreign  languages  are  required  at  the 
secondary  level. 

TUNISIA 

French  is  required  in  elementary  school, 
and  a  second  foreign  language  is  required  in 
high  school. 

UGANDA 

English  Is  the  official  language' while  Swa- 
hili  is  the  National  language.  Mastering 
English  is  stressed  and  required. 

U.S.S.R. 

In  a  ten-year  school  system,  almost  all 
take  at  least  one  foreign  language  in  high 
school:  one  foreign  language  is  required  in 
univeraity:  a  second  or  third  foreign  lan- 
guage is  required  in  graduate  school. 


Foreign  language  study  is  required  in  sec- 
ondary schools.  Knowledge  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage is  required  for  college  or  university 
graduation. 

TUOOSLAVIA 

From  fifth  grade  through  high  school,  a 
foreign  language  Is  required.  A  language  ex- 
amination must  t>e  passed  for  university 
graduation. 

ZAIRE 

French  is  required  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  Other  languages  are  option- 
al at  secondary  school  and  university 
levels.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HENRY  B. 
GONZALEZ 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1983 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  extend 
belated  birthday  greetings  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  and  good  friend, 
Henrt  B.  Gonzalez.  I  also  would  like 
to  commend  him  for  his  30  years  of 
public  service;  22  of  which  have  been 
in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Henrt  is  a  Member  who  has  served 
his  party  and  his  district  well.  His  con- 
cern over  social  injustice  and  his  desire 
to  eliminate  it  have  been  an  intrinsic 
part  of  his  career.  During  his  first 
term  on  San  Antonio's  city  coujicil  he 
sponsored  the  ordinance  which  ended 
segregation  in  the  city's  recreational 
facilities.  There  are  many  other  exam- 
ples to  prove  this  point. 

On  a  national  level,  Henry  has  made 
significant  contributions.  He  is  greatly 
admired  for  his  outstanding  work  on 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs.  He  plays  a  very  im- 
portant role  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Housing  and  Community  Development 
Subcommittee,  where,  among  other 
things,  he  has  fought  for  equitable 
treatment  of  families  displaced  from 
their  homes. 

Henry  B.  Gonzalez's  commitment  to 
his  constituents  and  the  working 
people  of  America  are  an  inspiration 
to  us  all.  This  has  been  especially  im- 
portant during  the  last  2  years  when 
the  problems  of  the  needy  have  not  re- 
ceived the  Icind  of  attention  they  de- 
serve from  Congress. 

Henrt  B.  Gonzalez  is  a  most  effec- 
tive, creative,  and  dedicated  Member 
of  Congress.  I  am  pleased  to  honor 
him  for  his  impressive  record  of  public 
service  to  the  city  of  San  Antonio,  to 
the  State  of  Texas,  and  to  the  citizens 
of  the  21st  District.* 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  MRAZEK 

OPNEWTORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  April  21,  1983 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  honored  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues In  solemn  remembrance  of  one 
of  the  most  brutal  episodes  to  occur  in 
the  20th  century. 

This  week  we  commemorate  the 
68th  anniversary  of  an  infamous  and 
officially  sanctioned  genocidal  cam- 
paign against  the  Armenian  people. 
During  a  30-year  period  of  terror, 
nearly  2  million  Armenians  perished 
and  more  than  500,000  were  banished 
from  their  homeland  in  a  systematic 
campaign  of  annihilation  perpetrated 
by  the  Ottoman  Government.  Men, 
women,  children,  and  the  elderly  were 
either  gathered  up  and  slaughtered  or 
forced  to  participate  in  death  marches 
across  the  Ottoman  Empire  to  the 
Syrian  Desert.  Most  were  massacred 
along  the  way;  others  died  of  starva- 
tion and  disease. 

The  Armenian  holocaust  is  one  of 
the  tragic  events  of  the  20th  century. 
Yet.  the  Turldsh  Government  contin- 
ues to  deny  that  the  massacre  ever  oc- 
curred and  refuses  even  to  teach  of 
the  Armenian  genocide  to  its  own 
people.  While  no  one  can  condone  the 
acts  of  terrorism  committed  by  Arme- 
nian extremists  against  Turkish  diplo- 
mats and  their  families,  neither  can 
we  accept  the  insensitivity  and  intoler- 
ance which  leads  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment to  perpetuate  this  lie.  We  can 
only  hope  that  our  actions  here  in  re- 
membrance of  the  Armenian  martjrrs 
will  serve  as  a  small  example  to  those 
Turkish  leaders  who  would  prefer  to 
deny  the  truth  about  this  deplorable 
episode. 

As  Americans,  we  must  also  accept 
the  responsibility  of  keeping  the 
memory  of  the  Armenian  holocaust 
alive.  To  those  Armenian  Americans 
whose  parents  and  grandparents  per- 
ished, the  memory  and  the  suffering 
can  never  be  erased.  Yet,  most  Ameri- 
cans are  not  even  aware  that  a  geno- 
cide was  committed  against  the  Arme- 
nian people  and  for  many  years  the 
massacre  was  virtually  forgotten  in 
history  booles.  If  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide is  to  have  some  significance  for 
our  generation  and  future  generations, 
we  must  insure  that  the  memory  and 
the  meaning  of  this  event  is  reldndled 
in  the  minds  of  the  American  people. 

The  tragedy  which  befell  the  Arme- 
nian people  must  take  its  place  in  his- 
tory beside  such  atrocities  as  the 
Jewish  Holocaust  and  the  autogeno- 
cide  of  the  Cambodian  people.  In  this 
regard,  I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
the  Armenian  massacre  will  occupy  a 
place  of  prominence  in  the  U.S.  Holo- 
caust Museum.  In  so  remembering  this 
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deplorable  event,  we  take  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  opposing  the  forces 
of  tyranny  and  genocide  wherever 
they  occur.* 


STILL  NO  PROGRESS  ON 
FARMLAND  PRESERVATION 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10,  1983 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Farmland  Protection 
Policy  Act  became  the  law  of  land  on 
December  22.  1981.  when  President 
Reagan  signed  the  Agriculture  and 
Food  Act  of  1981— Public  Law  97-98. 
This  act  directs  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  lead  a  modest  effort 
to  reduce  the  impact  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  expenditures  on  the  conver- 
sion of  agricultural  land  to  nonagricul- 
tural  uses.  In  passing  this  act.  the 
Congress  recognized  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  protecting  farmland  for  farm- 
ing, and  asserted  that  tax  dollars 
should  not  subsidize  projects  which 
needlessly  lead  to  the  loss  of  produc- 
tive cropland. 

Section    1547(a)    of    the    Farmland 
Protection  Policy  Act  (FPPA)  states: 
"This  subtitle  does  not  authorize  the 
Federal  Government  in  any  way  to 
regulate  the  use  of  private  or  non-Fed- 
eral land,  or  in  any  way  affect  the 
property    rights   of   owners   of   such 
land. "  According  to  a  June   1.   1982. 
draft  guidance  docimient  prepared  by 
the   Department   of    Agriculture   ex- 
plaining the  purpose  of  the  FPPA  and 
USDA's   plans   for   implementing    it, 
"There  is  nothing  in  the  act  nor  in 
these  criteria— promulgated  pursuant 
to  section  154(a)— to  prevent  landown- 
ers from  converting  farmland  to  other 
uses,  so  long  as  it  is  done  without  Fed- 
eral subsidization  or  assistance  •  •  *." 
A  second,  or  perhaps  third  rule  im- 
plementing the  FPPA  is  still  under 
review  by  the  administration.  Dead- 
lines Imposed  in  the  FPPA  have  been 
regularly  missed,  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  officials  have  candidly 
admitted  the  administration  opposes 
both  the  philosophy  and  substance  of 
the  FPPA.  It  Is  clearly  within  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  executive  branch  to 
move    deliberately    in    implementing 
this,  or  any  other  statute.  I  am  con- 
cerned, however,  with  the  future  con- 
sequences    of     this     administration's 
aversion  to  helping  minimize  agricul- 
tural land  conversion.  I  also  believe 
that    the    administration    is    legally 
bound  to  follow  and  enforce  all  the 
laws  of  the  land,  not  just  the  ones 
viewed  by  them  as  morally,  ethically, 
and  politically  justified  or  expedient. 

I  intend  to  vigorously  pursue  in 
every  way  I  can,  as  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  with  oversight  jurisdic- 
tion on  the  programs  and  policies  of 
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the  USDA,  the  reasons  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  inability  to  im- 
plement this  relatively  simple  statute. 
I  would  like  to  share  pertinent  ex- 
cerpts from  a  transcript  of  a  presenta- 
tion on  this  issue  made  on  March  9. 
1982,  by  Mr.  Frank  Schnldman,  a  land 
use  expert  who  has  actively  followed 
for  several  years  the  issue  of  agricul- 
tural land  conversion.  Mr.  Schnidman 
opposes  public  efforts  to  protect  agri- 
cultural landL  and  has  worked  within 
the    political    process    to    discourage 
adoption  of  the  Farmland  Protection 
Policy  Act.  and  other  local  or  State 
initiatives  to  protect  agricultural  land 
from  conversion  to  other  uses.   Mr. 
Schnidman's  opposition  stems,  in  part, 
from  his  belief  that  concern  over  the 
loss  of  agricultiu-al  land  has  been  un- 
justifiably inflated  by  inaccurate  sta- 
tistics and  biased  analysis.  In  particu- 
lar, he  takes  exception  to  the  statistics 
on  the  annual  loss  of  agricultural  land 
to  nonagricultural  uses  that  have  been 
reported  widely,  and  at  times,  errone- 
ously, in  press  reports  and  during  de- 
bates on  the  issue  of  protecting  farm- 
land. Analysts  who  have  argued  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  be  concerned 
about  agricultural  land  loss  repeatedly 
point    to    erroneous    and    misleading 
statements  on  the  issue  as  evidence 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned with  the  conversion  of  agricul- 
tural land  to  other  uses.  Mr.  Schnid- 
man and  others  argue  that  uncertain- 
ty in,  and  the  shortcomings  of.  nation- 
al   agricultural    land    base    statistics 
make     it     impossible     to     determine 
whether  there  is  a  problem  with  con- 
version and  hence  meaningful  public 
policies  obviously  cannot,  and  should 
not.  be  fashioned  to  mitigate  the  im- 
pacts of  conversion  at  this  time. 

Public  policies  and  program  expendi- 
tures are  often  advanced  with  far  less 
than  perfect  knowledge  regarding  the 
problems  being  addressed  or  the  likely 
outcome  of  the  proposed  actions.  Not- 
withstanding the  legitimate  and  well- 
grounded  concerns  of  some  econo- 
mists, demographers,  and  others,  our 
understanding  of  the  extent,  causes, 
and  consequences  of  agricultural  land 
conversion  is  sufficiently  refined  to 
support  current  efforts  to  protect  agri- 
ctdtural  land,  including  the  FPPA. 
Even  though  available  statistics  are 
flawed  in  many  respects,  the  Congress 
and  most  citizens  recognize  that  pro- 
tecting agricultural  land  from  conver- 
sion, soil  erosion,  and  other  naturad 
hazards  is  essential  and  prudent  in 
order  to  sustain  the  Nation's  agricul- 
tural productivity.  Most  people  fortu- 
nately recognize  there  is  little  to  gain 
from  a  preoccupation  with  statistical 
anomalies  and  uncertainties  when  the 
basic  facts  are  relatively  clear. 

Mr.  Schnldman  views  the  issue  dif- 
ferently, and  has  advanced  his  views 
widely  within  the  administration.  In 
Mr.  Schnidman's  March  9,  1982 
speech,  he  stated  that: 
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Everybody  said  when  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration came  in,  "don't  worry,  they'll  dump 
this  study"  [the  National  Agricultural 
Lands  Study].  Well,  believe  It  or  not,  the 
House  Republican  House  members  using 
the  statistics  from  the  Carter  administra- 
tion study  which  stated  that  there  was  a 
crisis  and  Congress  had  to  act  and,  believe  It 
or  not,  it  was  the  recommendation  of  the 
staff  of  the  President  that  he  sign  an  Exec- 
utive Order  on  farmland  preservation! 

It  was  only  through  the  efforts  of  myself 
and  Billie  [Bowles]  and  other  people  like  us 
lobbying  with  the  Cabinet  Council  on  Food 
and  Agriculture  and  the  Council  of  Econom- 
ic Advisers  that  prevented  President  Rea- 
gan's staff  from  presenting  him  with  an  Ex- 
ecutive Order,  for  his  signature,  requiring 
federal  agencies  to  take  into  account  farm- 
land preservation  as  a  priority  aspect  In  all 
of  their  decisions!  The  correspondence  I  got 
back  from  the  White  House  on  this  was 
crazy.  They  said.  "Well,  we're  still  thinking 
about  it  but  we're  not  going  to  do  anything 
now.  We're  going  to  defer  to  the  intent  of 
Congress  and  let  them  deal  with  it." 

To  the  chagrin  of  the  administra- 
tion. Congress  passed  the  FPPA  as 
part  of  the  1981  farm  bill,  and  the 
President  was  forced  to  accept  it  In 
order  to  enact  other  basic  farm  pro- 
gram legislation  so  vital  to  the  agricul- 
tural spector.  It  is  instructive  to  review 
the  basis  for  Mr.  Schnidman's  opposi- 
tion to  the  FPPA: 

I  get  livid  with  anger  when  I  read  this 
stuff.  I  began  seriously  In  this  whole  thing 
because  of  Exxon.  I  had  been  Involved  with 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA  In  trying  to  bring  some 
rationality  to  their  policies  because  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  in  1978  amended  the 
Land  Use  Statement  of  his  department  to 
Include  a  farmland  preservation  concern., 
and  EPA  in  1979  promulgated  its  own  in- 
house  policy  to  protect  environmentally  sig- 
nificant farmland.  In  1980,  the  Environmen- 
tal Impact  SUtement  requirements  under 
EPA  were  revised  to  require  all  federal  EIS 
statements  to  review  the  impact  on  farm- 
land preservation.  If  you  want  to  read  ridic- 
ulous regulations,  read  the  August  11,  1980 
EIS  regulations  on  Integrating  farmland 
preservation  Into  all  federal  agency  deci- 
sion-making! 

Over  the  last  few  years,  the  basic 
purposes  of  many  Government  pro- 
grams have  been  questioned  in  the 
name  of  "getting  government  off  the 
backs  of  the  people, "  or  because  of 
budgetary  pressiires  aggravated  by  the 
administration's  misplaced  faith  in 
supply-side  economics.  It  appears  clear 
that  Mr.  Schnidman  and  others  felt 
that  the  public's  role  in  agricultural 
land  protection  should  be  among  the 
programs  targeted  for  elimination,  and 
that  public  concern  on  the  issue  would 
disappear  as  a  result  of  the  dissemina- 
tion of  new  Information  and  alterna- 
tive views  on  the  issue  expected  to 
emerge  in  1982.  In  this  context.  Mr. 
Schnldman  said: 

However,  by  the  end  of  this  year  [1982] 
there  will  be  enough  published  Information 
to  challenge  the  validity  of  any  sUtistlc 
which  claims  there  Is  a  conversion  problem. 
Resources  for  the  Future  In  Washington, 
D.C.  is  coming  out  with  a  book  called  'The 
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Croiduid  Criala— Kytb  or  Reality"  and 
they've  decided  that  it's  a  myth.  Erosion 
and  water  are  the  big  problems  in  fannland 
In  this  country.  The  only  real  problem  with 
agricultural  land  is  at  a  very  local  level— 
"whether  or  not  certain  areas  lose  their  pro- 
duction of  specialty  crops."  Soil  experts 
assume  that  we  cannot  feed  the  whole 
world,  and  shouldn't  try. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  this  "Re- 
sources for  the  Future"  organization  is 
Rodcefeller  Foundation  funded  also  [In  ad- 
dition to  the  American  Farmland  Trust— an 
organization  advocating  protection  of  farm- 
land], and  for  them  [RFF]  to  come  out  with 
this  report  lends  a  tremendous  amount  of 
credibility  to  It. 

I  think  that  you're  going  to  see  the  farm- 
land preservation  movement  react  to  the 
fact  that  their  data  has  been  totally  discred- 
ited by  saving,  "Still,  we  have  to  preserve 
our  options  and  it's  best  to  keep  the  land 
open  because  who  knows  what  might 
happen".  It's  like  when  Congressman 
McCloakey  said.  "That  to  save  us  against 
the  Russians,  in  SO  years  it's  not  going  to  be 
defense  hardwsu^,  it's  going  to  be  food." 
And  my  response  is.  "If  it's  food  they  want, 
they'll  be  here— Russians  will  just  come 
over  and  get  it! 

And  talk  about  being  killed  by  your  own 
party.  The  House  Republican  Study  Com- 
mittee gave  McCloskey  the  information  he 
uses.  He  got  the  information  from  the  Re- 
publicans! Their  agricultural  land  document 
takes  in  whole  sections  of  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration report  as  gospel,  just  because  it 
was  printed  by  the  U.S.  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  "it's  got  to  be  true,"  and  they 
gave  their  report  to  all  Republican  Con- 
gressmen with  the  recommendation  that 
Congress  has  to  act  in  1981  to  do  something 
about  the  "crisis  in  conversion!" 

The  executive  director  of  the  Con- 
cerned Citizens  Coalition  of  the  Amer- 
ican Land  Alliance,  Ms.  Billie  Bowles, 
also  spoke  at  the  March  9,  1982  meet- 
ing where  Mr.  Schnidman  presented 
the  views  quoted  above.  Ms.  Bowles  ex- 
plained the  position  and  activities  of 
different  officials  in  the  administra- 
tion on  the  FPPA  and  on  the  advis- 
ability of  President  Reagan  issuing  an 
Executive  order  directing  Federal 
agencies  to  minimize  the  impact  of 
Federal  projects  on  the  conversion  of 
agrictiltural  land  to  nonagircultural 
uses.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  certain  members  of  the  White 
House  staff  who  were  advocating  issu- 
ance of  such  an  Executive  order  appar- 
ently encountered  strong  opposition 
within  and  outside  Government  agen- 
cies. Ms.  Bowles  said: 

Bill  Niskanen.  who  is  on  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  ...  is  the  person  who 
alerted  me  to  the  federal  ag  bill.  He  is  really 
worried  about  it!  CEA  is  different  from  the 
White  Hose  staff  who  were  trying  to  get 
Reagan  to  sign  an  Executive  Order.  Bill  Nis- 
kanen did  an  economic  analysis  on  the  pro- 
posed Executive  order  and  just  went 
through  the  roof!  So  he,  at  the  Cabinet 
level,  was  the  person  who  was  the  most  in- 
strumental in  killing  the  Eixecutive  order. 
Niskanen  says  it  was  not  Block,  but  under- 
lings who  have  been  In  USDA  through 
other  administrations,  who  are  behind  this 
bill.  However,  as  you  just  heard,  Frank  is 
not  certain  that  Block  is  not  sympathetic! 
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BUI  Niskanen  will  be  our  "point  man"  in 
trying  to  "contain"  the  implementation  reg- 
ulations [of  the  EPA]  and/or  repeal  them.  I 
spent  an  hour  with  Niskanen  on  this,  and 
Frank  [Schnidman]  will  make  an  appoint- 
ment to  talk  to  him  soon.  

I  also  talked  to  Secretary  Pierce  of  HUD. 
who  already  recognized  the  problems  and 
worked  to  stop  the  Act.  Secretary  Pierce 
had  me  spend  2  hours  with  his  special 
project  assistant,  David  Karnes  (who  also 
reports  to  Under  Secretary  Don  Hovde,  a 
friend  of  the  builders).  Hovde  apparently 
got  HUD  to  intervene  on  the  Executive 
Order. 

Congressman  and  Senators  whom  I've 
talked  [to]  tell  me  that  if  we  can  put  togeth- 
er the  agency  forces  "to  contain"  that  we 
can  use  those  same  agency  forces  "to 
repeal."  particularly  with  the  President's 
Housing  Commission  having  come  out 
against  the  Act. 

EPA  is  also  on  board  via  2  close  friends  of 
mine:  Paul  Cahill  who  is  Director  of  Federal 
Activities— interfacing  at  a  sub-cabinet  level 
with  other  agencies  to  try  to  keep  their  leg- 
islation from  countering  EPA's;  and  Rita 
LaVelle,  who  is  up  for  confirmation  to  head 
Superfund  (as  Assistant  Administrator  of 
EPA).  They  are  2  beautiful  people! 

Frank  [Schnidman]  wrote  a  memo  for 
Paul  [Cahill]  to  give  to  Anne  Gorsuch,  and 
Anne  was  prepared  to  intercede  with  the 
President  to  ask  him  not  to  sign  the  Farm 
Subsidy  Bill,  however,  when  Congress  ac- 
cepted Reagan's  compromise  pricing  pack- 
age on  the  subsidies,  Reagan  had  to  accept 
the  bUl  en  toto — (There  is  no  line  item  veto 
at  the  federal  level— so  the  Farmland  Pro- 
tection Policy  Act  became  law). 

I  also  spoke  to  Secretary  Watt  and  told 
him  that  Secretaries  Gorsuch  and  Pierce 
and  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  were 
opposed  to  this  Act  and  were  going  to  work 
for  repeal.  I  asked  If  we  could  count  on  his 
help.  He  said:  "If  this  act  is  as  bad  as  you 
say,  we  certainly  will  be  in  opposition,  but  I 
don't  presently  know  one  thing  about  it." 

Watt  asked  me  to  see  Ray  Amett,  his  Un- 
dersecretary, which  I  did— and  he  likewise 
had  Icnown  nothing  about  the  Act. 

The  Nation  has  already  paid  a  heavy 
price  in  human  suffering  suid  lost  op- 
portunities as  a  result  of  misguided 
policies  and  misplaced  priorities  adopt- 
ed in  the  last  2  years.  The  recent  disin- 
tegration of  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  initiatives 
are  titiglc  examples  of  the  price  we  all 
must  pay,  now  and  into  the  future,  for 
this  administration's  flare  for  applying 
simplistic  ideological  interpretations 
to  complex  public  policy  issues.  This 
penchant  for  ideology  is  particularly 
dangerous  when  combined  with  the 
administration's  difficulty  in  recogniz- 
ing what  can  and  cannot  be  inferred 
from  objective  analysis  of  facts. 

Like  all  public  officials  actively  in- 
volved in  issues  of  importance  to  the 
agricultural  sector  and  rural  America, 
I  have  encountered,  and  probably  have 
made  myself  some  technically  inaccu- 
rate statements  regarding  the  rate, 
causes,  and  consequences  of  agricul- 
tural land  conversion.  I  do  not,  howev- 
er, attribute  misstatements  on  agricul- 
tural land  statistics  to  an  orchestrated 
campaign  to  create  public  concern 
over  a  nonexistent  problem. 
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The  facts  about  agricultural  land 
conversion,  the  limitations  of  available 
data  on  this  diffuse  national  phenome- 
non, and  prudent  public  policy  recom- 
mendations to  help  minimize  the  loss 
of  agricultural  production  capacity  to 
conversion  are  spelled  out  clearly  in 
detail,  and  unsensationally.  in  the 
final  report  of  the  national  agricultur- 
al lands  study  (NAI£).  In  addition, 
soimd  analyses  are  presented  in  the  in- 
famous House  Republican  Study  Com- 
mittee report  on  agricultural  land,  and 
in  numerous  other  books,  reports,  and 
articles.  For  anyone  interested  in  the 
issue,  facts  about  conversion  and  rea- 
sonable analyses  of  the  consequences 
of  conversion  are  readily  available. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  at  this  point 
to  recall  some  of  the  basic  conclusions 
in  the  NAIS  final  report: 

A  PniAL  Word 
As  a  resource  problem,  the  conversion  of 
agricultural  land  does  not  constitute  a 
present-day  "crisis,"  and  hence  it  laclcs  the 
equivalent  of,  say,  a  gasoline  line  for  con- 
centrating national  attention.  Nonetheless, 
it  does  pose  some  very  serious  long-term 
rislcs  for  the  United  States.  In  a  sense,  the 
issue  of  protecting  agricultural  and  today  is 
analagous  to  the  energy  conservation  Issue 
10  years  ago.  Looking  ahead,  we  can  see  a 
resource  problem  developing  but  the  imme- 
diate incentives  for  conserving  the  resource 
are  weak.  NAI£  recommends  that  the  feder- 
al government  make  the  protection  of  good 
agricultural  land  a  national  [tolicy. 

BENEFITS  PBOM  RETAILING  AGRICULTTniAL  LAND 
IN  FARM  AND  RANCH  0SE 

Conversion  of  agricultural  land  to  non- 
agricultural  uses  between  now  and  2000  will 
require  additional  adjustments  within  agri- 
cultiu-e.  For  whatever  level  of  demand  and 
rate  of  gain  in  agricultural  production  that 
materializes,  the  effects  of  conversion  over 
time  will  depend  both  on  the  acreage  and 
the  productivity  of  land  converted  to  non- 
agricultural  uses  each  year.  The  public  and 
private  costs  of  conversion  are  cumulative 
and  will  persist  unless  there  are  significant 
changes  in  the  demand  for  U.S.  agricultural 
products  or  in  the  rate  of  gain  in  average 
crop  yields  attained  in  America  and  around 
the  world. 

A  number  of  benefits  from  retaining  agri- 
cultural land  for  agricultural  uses  can  be  an- 
ticipated. Preserving  productive  cropland 
that  otherwise  would  be  converted  will  help 
mitigate  upward  pressure  on  production 
costs,  and  indirectly,  consumer  food  prices. 
Protecting  high  quality  cropland  will  also 
provide  farmers  and  ranchers  greater  flexi- 
bility in  conserving  soil  fertility,  strengthen 
the  nation's  economy  and  international 
standing,  and  provide  greater  stability  to 
the  annual  level  of  production  in  the  U.S. 
agricultural  sector.  Moreover,  these  benefits 
wlU  grow  as  farmers  and  ranchers  move 
closer  toward  full  utilization  of  agricultural 
resources.  All  things  considered,  agricultur- 
al land  protection  can  tie  thought  of  as  an 
insurance  policy,  one  that  will  provide 
American  farmers  and  ranchers— and  the 
nation— with  broader  options  to  respond  to 
an  uncertain  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Congress  author- 
izes and  appropriates  billions  of  dol- 
lars annually  for  programs  addressing 
poorly  defined  and  inherently  uncer- 
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tain  objectives.  In  the  areas  of  de- 
fense, education,  research,  and  envi- 
ronmental regulation,  to  name  a  few, 
it  is  often  very  difficult.  If  not  impossi- 
ble, either  to  prove  what  will  happen 
in  the  absence  of  Federal  activities,  or 
to  reliably  predict  what  will  happen  as 
a  result  of  a  given  program  initiative. 
We  try  to  collectively  make  reasoned 
Judgments  regarding  our  Nation's 
needs  and  priorities,  and  pursue  these 
through  equitable  and  cost-effective 
programs. 

My  colleagues  know  all  too  well  that 
we  are  not  always  able  to  correctly  an- 
ticipate future  needs,  conflicts,  and  op- 
portunities. A  pertinent  example  is  the 
fact  that  we  continue  to  spend  mil- 
lions of  Federal  tax  dollars  to  subsi- 
dize development  projects  on  prime 
farmland,  when  other  land  not  suited 
to  agriculture  is  available  nearby.  We 
are  paying  twice  for  a  lack  of  foresight 
and  prudent  plaiming.  once  with  tax 
dollars  and  again  in  the  rising  econom- 
ic costs  of  producing  food,  fiber,  and 
other  agricultural  commodities.  Con- 
gress responded  to  this  problem  by 
passing  the  Farmland  Protection 
Policy  Act,  and  I  promise  to  provide 
the  administration  with  a  public 
forum  and  ample  time  to  explain  the 
problems  it  has  encountered  in  its  im- 
plementation.* 


THE  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
FOR  THE  DISABLED  ACT  OF  1982 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OFMARTLAHD 
IN  THE  HO0SE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1983 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  the  97th  Congress,  I  was 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague  Repre- 
sentative Tni  WiRTH  in  sponsoring  the 
Telecommunications  for  the  Disabled 
Act  of  1982,  to  insure  that  hearing-im- 
paired Americans  can  enjoy  greater 
access  to  the  telephone  network  in  our 
Nation. 

This  bill,  now  Public  Law  97-410, 
recognizes  and  begins  to  address  a 
problem  I  have  been  pressing  for 
years— the  discrimination  that  hear- 
ing-impaired people  suffer  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  telephone  services.  It  is  the  first 
step  in  eliminating  this  discrimination. 
My  bill,  H.R.  210.  is  the  second  step. 

The  critical  need  for  my  bill  is  co- 
gently expressed  by  David  Saks  in  his 
article,  "Telephones  for  Hearing-Im- 
paired Americans:  The  Second  Step."  I 
would  like  to  share  Mr.  Saks'  article 
with  my  colleagues: 

Telephones  for  HEARIN(^Ila>AIRED 
Americans:  The  Second  Step 

The  97th  Congress  enacted  the  first  legis- 
lation in  U.S.  history  to  resolve  some  of  the 
telecommunications  problems  of  hearing- 
impaired  people.  PL  97-410  directs  the  FCC 
to  assure  that  three  categories  of  tele- 
phones are  made  compatible  with  hearing 
aids:    coin-operated    phones,    phones    for 
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emergency    uae,    and    phones    frequently 
needed  by  persons  using  hearing  aids. 

This  contribution  to  the  well-being  of 
hearing-impaired  people  is  enormous  and 
will  be  remembered  with  gratitude.  Hearing- 
impaired  people  now  look  to  the  current 
Congress  to  continue  this  course  and  take 
the  second  step  toward  eradicating  discrimi- 
nation in  telephone  service. 

Hearing-impaired  people,  just  as  surely  as 
non-impaired  people,  need  the  universal 
access  to  telephone  service  that  is  mandated 
by  the  Communications  Act  of  1934.  The 
Act  (PL  73-416—47  U.S.  Code)  declares  as  its 
purpose  "to  make  available,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble, to  ail  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  a 
.  .  .  communication  service  with  adequate 
facilities  at  reasonable  charges. ..."  In  con- 
trast, PL  97-410  requires  only  "reasonable 
access"  for  those  using  hearing  aids.  Is  it 
necessary  to  argue  the  point  that  hearing- 
impaired  people  are  among  "all  the  people"? 
In  recognition  of  this  Intolerable 
inconsistency,  and  In  recognition  of  the 
need  to  extend  the  coverage  of  PL  97-410, 
Congressman  Clarence  Long  has  introduced 
H.R.  210.  This  bUl,  if  enacted  into  law,  will 
build  upon  the  foundation  laid  by  PL  97- 
410.  It  will  add  one  more  category  to  the 
three  that  are  required  to  be  made  accessi- 
ble. H.R.  210  also  answers  the  major  cor. 
cem  expressed  by  industry:  it  leaves  option- 
al with  Industry  the  choice  of  technologies 
to  be  used,  so  long  as  the  chosen  method  is 
equal  to  today's  technology  in  benefits  to 
hearing  aid  users. 

For  years  Congressman  Long  has  champi- 
oned the  cause  of  hearing-impaired  people. 
He  has  sponsored  legislation  to  make  all 
new  telephones  usable  with  hearing  aids— 
everywhere.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  hear- 
ing-Impaired people  lead  limited  lives  be- 
cause they  reside  in  areas  where  all  phones 
are  hearing  aid-incompatible.  They  must 
live  without  telephone  service.  Their  lives 
are  unnecessarily  restricted — due  to  the  fail- 
ure of  telephone  companies  in  those  areas 
to  provide  them  with  usable  instruments. 

Hearing  aid  compatible  telephones  in  the 
United  States  number  135  to  140  million- 
living,  ringing,  communicating  proof  that 
telephone/hearing  aid  compatibility  is  tech- 
nically feasible  and  economically  profitable. 
Testimony  by  industry  and  consumer  repre- 
sentatives before  both  House  and  Senate 
subcommittees  on  communications  attest  to 
the  practicality  and  desirability  of  making 
all  telephones  hearing  aid-compatible  at  the 
manufacturing  stage— to  technical  stand- 
ards that  are  to  be  adopted  by  the  FCC 
under  Public  Law  97-410. 

If  H.R.  210  can  be  enacted  during  the  98th 
Congress,  the  40  million  or  more  hearing 
aid-Incompatible  telephones  In  our  national 
network  gradually  will  disappear— through 
attrition  and  through  voluntary  modifica- 
tions by  telephone  operating  companies. 
H.R.  210  involves  no  government  expendi- 
ture; It  requires  no  regulatory  intervention; 
It  satisfies  the  main  concern  of  industry;  It 
promises  to  bring  a  new,  fuller  life  to  hear- 
ing aid  users. 

If  H.R.  210  can  be  enacted,  hearing-Im- 
paired people  will  begin  to  share  the  pre- 
cious freedom  of  communication  now  en- 
joyed by  their  nonimpaired  neighbors. 

The  Organization  for  Use  of  the  Tele- 
phone (OUT)  urges  it  friends,  and  aU 
friends  of  hearing-Impaired  people,  to  sup- 
port Congressman  Long's  bill.  Make  H.R. 
210  the  second  step  on  the  road  to  equal 
access  to  our  telecommunications  network!* 
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BdANHATTAN  PROJECT  SCIEN- 
TISTS ON  NUCLEAR  ARMA- 
MENTS 


HON.  PAT  WILLIAMS 

OP  MONTANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRCSEHTATITBS 

Tuesday,  May  10, 1983 

•  Mr.  WILLIABIS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  not  long  ago  I  came  across 
the  following  statement  which  was 
written  and  signed  by  scientists  who,  . 
40  years  ago,  worked  on  the  Manhat- 
tan  project. 

These  70  people,  5  among  them 
Nobel  Prize  winners,  correctly  under- 
stand that  because  they  were  present 
at  the  genesis  of  nuclear  unleashing 
they  bear  a  special  responsibUity  to 
express  their  stark  concern  about  the 
level  and  proliferation  of  nuclear  ar- 
maments. 

Their  statements  follow: 

Statement  of  Manhattan  Project 
Scientists 

The  signers  of  this  statement  are  scien- 
tists who  came  to  the  Manhattan  Project  at 
Los  Alamos  in  its  earliest  days  and  who  are 
now  gathered  to  observe  the  fortieth  anni- 
versary of  the  opening  of  the  Laboratory. 
We  write  this  because  we  worked  on  the  cre- 
ation of  the  first  nuclear  bomb  and  there- 
fore, even  though  the  consequences  and  the 
concerns  must  be  the  same  for  all  people 
equally,  we  feel  a  special  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. We  are  appalled  at  the  present  level 
of  the  nuclear  armaments  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  and  we  are  profoundly  frightened 
for  the  future  of  humanity. 

The  single  crucial  fact  is  that  the  two 
major  world  powers  now  possess  a  siifficien- 
cy  of  nuclear  warheads  and  delivery  systems 
to  destroy  each  other  and  a  significant  part 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  many  times  over. 
Furthermore.  In  view  of  the  massive  overkill 
potential  already  achieved,  the  mobility  of 
many  launching  systems,  and  the  absence, 
after  many  years  of  research,  of  any  credi- 
ble defense,  we  see  no  conceivable  probabili- 
ty of  preventing,  by  any  military  action  that 
could  be  taken,  such  total  or  near  total  de- 
struction. This  being  so,  considerations  of 
possible  comparative  advantage  to  one  side 
or  the  other  In  numbers  of  warheads  or  in 
megatonnage  become  irrelevant. 

Our  one  hope  is  that  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  will  recognize 
the  futility  of  trying  to  outbuild  the  other 
In  nuclear  strength  and  also  the  cataclysmic 
danger  inherent  in  the  effort  to  do  so.  We 
urge  upon  the  leaders  of  both  countries  that ' 
this  recognition  be  made  a  cornerstone  of 
national  policy  and  that  it  lead  to  the  begin- 
ning of  a  mutually  agreed  upon  reduction  of 
nuclear  armaments  and.  for  all  nations,  to 
the  ultimate  goal  of  the  total  elimination  of 
such  weapons. 

Herb  Anderson,  Kenneth  T.  Balnbridge, 
Hans  A.  Bethe,*  John  M.  Blair,  Wayne  A. 
Bowers.  Berlyn  B.  Brixner,  Joseph  Burke, 
Robert  E.  Carter.  Owen  Chamberlain,* 
Robert  Christy.  George  Cowan,  George 
Cremer,  Ed  Creutz,  Martin  Deutsch,  John 
Dewire,  Richard  Ehrllch.  William  C. 
Elmore.  George  W.  Parwell,  Richard  P. 
Fejmman.*  Joseph  Fowler,  A.  P.  French. 
Naomi  Livesay  French,  and  Oerhardt  Fried- 
lander. 
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Also.  D«rol  Fronuui.  Alfred  Hanson.  Wil- 
liam Higinbotham.  Robert  Howes,  James 
Hush.  Seymour  Katcoff,  Donald  W.  Kerst, 
L.  D.  P.  Kins.  Ernest  Klema.  Morris  Kolod- 
ney.  Rolf  Landshoff.  John  Manley,  Robert 
Mf'-'K^fc.  Boyce  McOanlel.  Joseph  McKib- 
ben,  Ed  McMillan.*  John  Miskel,  Darragh 
Nacle.  Ralph  A.  Nobles,  John  Oathout.  Paul 
Olum.  Prank  Oppenheimer.  and  Rudolf  E. 
Peierls. 

Also,  Norman  P.  Ramsey,  Prederick 
Reines.  Charles  N.  Rice.  Hugh  Richards,  R. 
E.  Schreiber.  Emilio  Segre.*  Robert  Serber, 
Maurice  Shapiro,  Lester  Skaggs,  Cyril  S. 
Smith.  Thoma  &iyder.  Richard  H.  Stark, 
Julius  Tabin.  James  M.  Taub.  Robert  W. 
Thompson,  Earnest  W.  Titterton.  Stan 
niam,  Arthur  C.  Wahl,  Robert  Walker, 
Victor  Weisskopf ,  Theodore  Welton.  Dudley 
Williams.  Robert  W.  Williams,  and  Robert 
R.  Wilson. 

*  Nobel  Price  winners.* 


BLUEPRINT  FOR  CENSORSHIP 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

orcAuroKHU 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10.  1983 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  March  11,  1983,  the  Presi- 
dent issued  a  directive  on  safeguarding 
national  security  information.  The  di- 
rective will,  among  other  things,  great- 
ly expand  the  use  of  polygraph  tests 
by  the  Federal  Government  and  in- 
crease the  number  of  current  and 
former  employees  compelled— for  the 
rest  of  their  lives,  apparently— to 
submit  writings  or  speeches  to  the 
Government  for  prior  approval;  that 
is,  prepublication  review,  even  if  the 
subject  matter  is  not  classified.  The 
House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  and  Constitutional  Rights,  which 
I  chair,  held  two  joint  hearings  with 
the  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service, 
chaired  by  Congresswoman  Patricia 
ScHROEDER,  on  the  implications  of  the 
directive.  All  of  the  nonadministration 
witnesses  who  testified  at  our  hearings 
expressed  concern  regarding  the  scope 
of  the  directive.  They  were  equally 
concerned  about  the  thrust  of  the  di- 
rective which  taken  in  the  context  of 
other  administration  actions,  is  clearly 
aimed  at  stemming  the  free  flow  of  in- 
formation in  this  country. 

The  rationale  given  for  the  broad  re- 
quirements of  the  directive  is  the 
claim  that  there  has  been  a  tremen- 
dous increase  in  leaks  of  classified  in- 
formation which  has  damaged  the  na- 
tional security.  However,  the  adminis- 
tration has  yet  to  provide  evidence  of 
leaks  which  have  caused  such  damage. 
Similarly,  they  have  failed  to  demon- 
strate how  the  increased  use  of  poly- 
graphs and  prepublication  review  will 
effectively  decrease  leaks  of  classified 
information. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues two  editorials  by  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  followed  by  an  op-ed  piece  by 
David  Broder,  all  of  which  capture  the 
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essence  of  the  directive.  The  articles 
follow: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  22. 1983] 

BLOSPRIlfT  FOR  CeHSORSRIP 

The  President  has  Issued  a  new  directive 
on  "safeguarding  national  security  informa- 
tion." The  new  rules  purport  "to  reduce  the 
frequency  and  seriousness  of  unlawful  dis- 
closures of  classified  Information,"  but  the 
manner  in  which  this  objective  is  to  be 
achieved  is  startling  in  its  sweep. 

The  directive  is  essentially  in  two  parts. 
The  first  applies  to  all  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  government  employees  who  have 
security  clearances  that  authorize  them  to 
see  sold  use  classified  information.  Divulging 
such  information  is  already  a  crime,  but 
prosecution  is  impractical,  since  it  would 
necessarily  involve  discussing  the  secret  in- 
formation in  open  court,  and  no  one  has 
ever  been  successfully  prosecuted.  The  ad- 
ministration now  proposes  to  enforce  the 
law  another  way.  All  federal  employees 
having  access  to  classified  information  must 
now  sign  a  non-disclosure  agreement  as  a 
condition  of  access.  In  investigating  unau- 
thorized disclosures,  agencies  may  require 
anyone  with  access  to  such  material  to 
submit  to  a  lie  detector  test.  Refusal  to  take 
a  polygraph  test  will  result  in  sanctions 
which,  at  a  minimum,  permit  the  agency  to 
deny  future  access  to  classified  information 
to  the  employee  in  question,  and  may  also 
include  firing  him. 

Polygraph  tests  are  thought  by  legal  ex- 
perts to  be  so  uiu-eliable  that  they  are  not 
admitted  as  evidence  in  federal  courts. 
Under  these  new  regulations,  not  only  could 
flunking  the  test  lead  to  dismissal,  but  re- 
fusing to  submit  to  one  could  cost  an  em- 
ployee his  job.  This  is  a  significant  expan- 
sion of  a  policy  that  now  applies  only  to  em- 
ployees of  the  CIA  and  NSA  and  some  in 
the  departments  of  Justice  and  E>efense. 

The  second  part  of  the  directive  is  even 
more  astonishing.  Federal  employees  with 
the  highest  level  of  clearance— those  who 
are  allowed  access  to  "sensitive  compart- 
mented  information"  (SCI)— will  be  re- 
quired to  sign  an  agreement  that  includes  a 
provision  for  prepublication  review  of  any 
books,  reports,  studies,  articles,  lecture 
notes,  even  novels  that  they  produce  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives.  All  such  material  will 
have  to  be  submitted  in  advance  for  clear- 
ance by  the  agency  of  agencies  involved. 
Justice  Department  officials  would  not 
reveal  the  number  of  people  who  have  SCI 
clearance,  but  they  include  thousands  of  the 
highest  officials  of  the  government.  The 
sweep  of  this  directive  and  the  potential  for 
censorship  and  abuse  are  appalling.  Under 
the  new  regulations,  many  political  figures 
will  be  subjected  to  censorship  by  those  who 
succeed  them  in  office.  Pre-publication 
clearance  of  ordinary  memoirs  could  take 
years;  it  covers  all  written  material,  whether 
or  not  classified  information  is  involved. 
What  devastating  harm  to  the  national  se- 
curity has  been  done  to  prompt  such  harsh 
proposals  for  controls?  Why  isn't  Congress 
yelling  its  head  off? 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  3, 19831 
LiK  Detector  Madness 

It  wasn't  exactly  surprising  to  leam  that 
Dr.  John  F.  Beary  has  reported  that  lie  de- 
tector tests  airen't  a  good  way  to  determine 
whether  someone  is  telling  the  truth:  Dr. 
Beary  is  far  from  being  the  first  eminent 
professional  to  make  that  Judgment,  and  he 
won't  be  the  last.  His  finding  is  noteworthy 
because  it  came  in  a  report  he  made,  as  the 
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acting  assistant  secretary  of  defense  for 
health  affairs,  to  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinberger.  Mr.  Weinberger  has 
liefore  him  two  proposals  for  wider  use  of 
polygraph,  or  lie  detector,  testing,  one  initi- 
ated by  the  Pentagon  itself  and  the  other 
coming  last  month  from  President  Reagan. 

What's  wrong  with  lie  detector  tests? 
What's  wrong,  as  Dr.  Beary  explains,  is  that 
they  measure  stress  rather  than  prevarica- 
tion. So  polygraph  tests  often  misclasslfy 
truth-tellers  as  liars,  and  liars  as  truth-tell- 
ers. That's  because  some  people  show  signs 
of  stress  even  when  they're  telling  the 
truth,  while  some  cool-as-a-cucumber  sub- 
jects can  lie  without  sidpping  a  heartbeat. 
That's  why  lie  detector  tests  aren't  admissi- 
ble as  evidence  in  court. 

Despite  all  this,  the  president  on  March 
II  ordered  departments  to  draft  regulations 
enabling  them  to  require  polygraph  tests 
and  to  punish  employees  who  refuse  to 
submit  to  them.  This  goes  far  beyond  even 
what  the  Pentagon  has  been  considering 
since  last  fall;  under  its  proposal,  tests  were 
still  supposed  to  be  voluntary,  and  adverse 
inferences  were  not  supposed  to  l>e  drawn 
against  employees  solely  because  of  poly- 
graph evidence.  The  argument  is  made  that 
polygraph  evidence  is  sometimes  accurate. 
So  is  evidence  obtained  by  voodoo,  but  that 
doesn't  make  it  reliable  enough  for  govern- 
ment to  use. 

Why  is  the  Reagan  administration  order- 
ing such  widespread  use  of  such  an  uiu'eli- 
able  device?  The  aim,  it  is  said,  is  to  plug 
leaks.  We'll  stipulate  that  leaks  are  a  serious 
problem,  not  only  for  an  administration's 
political  standing  but  occasionally  for  the 
national  security  as  well.  But  we  note  that 
the  government  official  in  charge  of  these 
matters,  director  Steven  Garfinkel  of  the 
Information  Security  Oversight  Office,  tes- 
tified that  only  "half  a  dozen "  lealcs  had 
been  reported  to  his  agency  in  the  past 
three  years,  and  that  some  of  those  did  not 
result  in  stories  in  the  press.  And  the  head 
of  the  intergovernmental  panel  which  rec- 
ommended that  the  president  order  the 
measures  that  he  did  testified  that  "we  have 
never  suggested  that  it's  a  problem  that  has 
increased  greatly  in  severity  in  recent 
years."  So  why  this  departure  from  long- 
standing practice?  Why  this  reliance  on  an 
inherently  faulty  means  of  determining  the 
truth? 

Congress  Is  looking  into  the  matter,  and 
perhaps  the  White  House  will  have  second 
thoughts.  This  is  one  issue  on  which  we 
hope  Mr.  Weint>erger  and  his  colleagues  will 
engage  in  a  little  constructive  foot-dragging, 
in  the  hope  that  the  White  House  comes  to 
its  senses. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  16,  19831 

Only  Some  Leaks  Buc  Presidents 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Nothing  better  illustrates  the  surrealistic, 
cracked-mirror  character  of  government  se- 
crecy edicts  than  a  pair  of  actions  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  last  week. 

The  president  signed  an  executive  order 
on  Friday  requiring  all  federal  employees 
with  security  clearances— a  number  reach- 
ing into  the  hundreds  of  thousands— to 
submit  to  lie-detector  tests  in  any  investiga- 
tion of  leaked  information,  or  suffer  "ad- 
verse consequences"  for  refusing.  On  the 
very  same  day,  he  stonewalled  a  press  con- 
ference question  about  leaks  from  his  own 
senior  staff  that  undermined  the  position  of 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  head 
Anne  M.  Burford  in  the  days  before  her  res- 
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ignatlon.  "I  don't  know  of  anything  of  that 
kind,"  Reagan  said. 

As  an  example  of  high  comedy,  you  could 
hardly  improve  on  that  script. 

E!very  reporter  in  town  knows  that 
Reagan  did  not  have  to  walk  more  than  50 
feet  from  the  Oval  Office  to  find  people  in 
his  employ  who  were  leaking  like  crazy  that 
Burford  would  have  to  go.  "I  know  that  you 
were  all  citing  these  unnamed  White  House 
sources  that  thought  she  would  resign,"  he 
told  reporters.  "I  still  would  like  to  find 
them  out  and  identify  them." 

But  he  has  not.  Instead,  he  has  issued  the 
most  sweeping  secrecy  edict  in  the  history 
of  the  civil  service.  The  seemingly  misplaced 
emphasis  reveals  what  no  government— at 
least  as  long  as  I  have  worked  in  Washing- 
ton—has ever  wanted  to  acknowledge:  what 
bugs  a  president  is  not  leaks,  but  lealcs  from 
people  who  may  disagree  with  him. 

Time  after  time,  in  administration  after 
administration,  colleagues  and  I  have  sat  in 
the  office  of  some  senior  official  who,  prom- 
ised anonymity,  has  divulged  the  substance 
of,  or  even  read  from,  highly  classified  docu- 
ments. The  purpose,  in  almost  every  case, 
was  to  advance  the  president's  policy  line- 
in  Vietnam,  in  some  international  negotia- 
tion, in  some  domestic  political  fight. 

No,  it's  not  the  leaks  that  infuriate  them. 
It's  the  leaks  they  don't  control:  the  logs  of 
private  meetings  with  interested  parties  in 
regulatory  matters,  or  evaluations  of  weap- 
ons systems  that  cast  doubt  on  a  multi-bil- 
llon-doUar  boondoggle.  Those  leaks,  they 
say,  are  dangerous. 

So  be  aware,  dear  reader,  of  what  is  really 
going  to  happen  if  Reagan  is  allowed  to  tie  a 
lie-detector  threat  to  the  tail  of  every 
candid  official  of  any  standing.  It  will  not 
stop  the  leaks.  The  president  or  his  people 
will  no  more  play  by  the  rules  of  the  execu- 
tive order  than  the  Reagan  aides  obeyed  his 
supposedly  serious  order  to  stand  by  the  em- 
battled Burford.  What  the  executive  order 
will  do  is  shut  down  your  access  to  informa- 
tion that  may  contradict  or  cause  you  to 
question  the  policy  Judgments  of  the  presi- 
dent and  his  aides. 

It  will  increase  substantially  the  risks  for 
anyone— bureaucrat  or  Journalist — who 
wants  you  to  hear  the  other  side  of  the 
policy  argxmient  from  the  one  the  president 
is  peddling.  And,  while  it  lasts,  it  will  in- 
crease the  odds  that  the  policy  adopted  will 
be  worse  than  it  would  have  been  had  the 
rules  of  debate— or  leaking— been  applied 
evenhandedly  to  friends  and  foes  of  the 
president's  policy.* 


COMMON  SECURITY— A 
BLUEPRINT  FOR  SURVIVAL 


JMI 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10.  1983 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  periodically  there  have  been 
moments  of  optimism,  energetic  en- 
deavors, and  success  in  our  arms  re- 
duction history.  Last  week's  House 
vote  on  the  freeze  was  one  such 
moment.  But  more  often  there  have 
been  frustration  and  disillusionment 
because  we  have  only  really  been  tin- 
kering at  the  fringes  of  an  insane  and 
deadly  situation.  After  almost  every 
successful    arms    control    agreement 
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there  is  a  renewed  outburst  of  arms 
expenditures  elsewhere.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  when  successful 
arms  control  did  not  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  expenditures  for  arms— and 
that  is  suicide. 

The  philosopher,  Albert  Camus,  un- 
derstood this  propensity  toward  sui- 
cide when  he  said: 

Probably  every  generation  sees  itself  as 
charged  with  remaking  the  world.  Mine, 
however,  knows  it  will  not  remake  the 
world.  Its  task  is  even  greater;  to  keep  the 
world  from  destroying  itself. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  survival  of 
the  world  depends  a  great  deal  upon 
our  ability  to  formulate  a  multilateral, 
comprehensive  approach  to  arms  re- 
duction—not just  control.  As  a  result. 
today  I  am  reintroducing  my  bill,  the 
common  security  resolution,  which  is 
based  upon  the  joint  statement  of 
agreed  principles  for  disarmament  ne- 
gotiations. Also  known  as  the  McCloy- 
Zorin  agreement,  this  statement  was 
Initiated  under  President  Eisenhower 
and  negotiated  successfully  during  the 
tenure  of  President  Kennedy  and  two 
respected  Republicans,  John  J. 
McCloy  and  Arther  Dean.  In  Decem- 
ber 1961,  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
unanimously  endorsed  the  statement. 

This  multUAteral,  comprehensive  ap- 
proach, endorsed  by  the  United  States, 
the  U.S.S.R..  and  the  United  Nations, 
was  the  outcome  of  over  15  long  and 
frustrating  years  of  arms  tallts.  The 
international  climate  following  World 
War  II  was  not  nearly  as  favorable  to 
arms  control  as  that  following  World 
War  I.  After  World  War  I,  there  was  a 
deep  disillusionment  with  war.  Most 
members  of  the  League  of  Nations— 
whose  covenant  included  provisions 
strongly  supporting  disarmament— be- 
lieved that  the  maintenance  of  peace 
required  the  reduction  of  national  ar- 
maments to  the  lowest  point  consist- 
ent with  national  safety.  This  belief 
was  supported  by  the  belief  that 
World  War  I  was  partly  caused  by  a 
prior  arms  race  between  the  partici- 
pants. 

Conversely,  after  World  War  U, 
weapons  were  widely  regarded  as  nec- 
essary to  prevent  war.  The  proponents 
of  this  view  argued  that  had  the  West- 
em  powers  been  strong  enough  to 
oppose  Hitler  early  on,  he  would  not 
have  built  up  his  armies,  and  peace 
would  have  been  preserved.  Force 
would  control  force.  This  emphasis  on 
the  use  of  force  to  prevent  agression 
was  soon  intensified  by  the  cold  war, 
and  is  again  being  strongly  promoted. 
Throughout  the  late  1940's  and 
1950's,  a  propaganda  war  was  waged 
while  nuclear  and  conventional  arms 
grew  on  both  sides,  heightening  the 
danger.  Proposals  were  bantered  back 
and  forth,  yet  little  was  accomplished 
except  increased  tensions.  The  Berlin 
crisis,  the  Bay  of  Pigs  adventure,  and  a 
massive  U.S.  missile  deployment  pro- 
gram to  coimterbalance  what  was  erro- 
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neously  believed  to  be  a  large-scale 
Soviet  ICBM  deployment  effort,  all 
contributed  to  the  increased  East- 
West  tensions  in  the  early  1960'8. 

Nevertheless,  the  troubles  of  the 
1960's  also  improved  the  climate  for 
arms  control.  The  Cuban  missile  crisis 
in  particular  made  both  sides  realize 
the  dangers  of  nuclear  war  and  the 
difficulty  of  communication  in  such 
moments.  This  '"-d  to  a  series  of  indi- 
vidual steps.  There  emerged  such 
measures  as  the  hot  line,  the  limited 
test  ban.  the  Nonproliferation  Treaty, 
and  the  Outer  Space  Treaty. 

While  some  may  consider  selected 
negotiations  to  be  successful,  a  price 
has  been  paid.  Multilateral,  compre- 
hensive disarmament  talks  have  been 
forestalled,  and  last  summer  came  to  a 
complete  halt.  Moreover,  the  individ- 
ual negotiations  have  failed  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  control  of  new  arma- 
ments as  they  were  being  built.  Criti- 
cal decisions,  such  as  the  H-bomb  deci- 
sion of  1950,  the  missile  programs  of 
the  1950's,  and  the  MIRV  program  of 
the  late  1960's,  were  hardly  discussed 
at  the  arms  control  negotiations. 

I  do  not  want  us  to  face  releaming 
the  bitter  and  disastrous  lesson  of  an 
arms  race  propelling  us  toward  war- 
perhaps  truly  a  war  to  end  all  wars. 
Therefore  my  resolution  calls  for 
secure  disarmament  and  a  framework 
for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  dis- 
putes. This  resolution  works  in  con- 
cern with  other  peace  initiatives  and 
encotirages  a  multilateral  disarma- 
ment agreement,  binding  upon  all  na- 
tions, and  verified  by  an  international 
body.  Disarmament  would  proceed  in 
phases,  insuring  that  no  country  se- 
cures a  military  advantage  over  an- 
other. 

I  have  incorporated  into  my  propos- 
al concepts  from  a  May  1982  report  by 
the  Independent  Commission  on  Dis- 
armament and  Security  Issues  enti- 
tled, "Common  Security— a  Blueprint 
for  Survival."  This  report  looks 
beyond  superpower  confrontations  to 
the  need  to  hold  multilateral  negotia- 
tions on  nuclear  arms  reductions,  the 
need  to  limit  nonnuclear  weapons  of 
mass  destruction,  and  the  need  to  be 
concerned  about  the  international 
buildup  in  conventional  weapons.  This 
report  proposes  concrete,  constructive 
remedies,  and  I  recommend  it  to 
anyone  interested  in  what  more  can  be 
done  to  achieve  worldwide  disarma- 
ment. 

The  significant  contributions— in- 
cluding the  name  of  this  resolution- 
made  by  the  Commission  should  be  a 
starting  point  in  the  process  of  achiev- 
ing true  international  security  and 
genuine  disarmament.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Commission.  Olaf  Palme, 
former  Prime  Minister  of  Sweden,  de- 
serves much  credit.  Other  notables  in- 
clude Cyrus  Vance,  former  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States,  George 
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Arbatov.  member  of  the  Soviet  Central 
C(Miunittee  and  Deputy  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet,  David  Owen,  former 
Secretary  of  State  for  Oreat  Britain, 
and  many  other  experts. 

The  common  security  resolution 
would  require  verification  of  disarma- 
ment, promote  institutions  dedicated 
to  peaceful  resolutions  of  disputes, 
and  require  the  peaceful  development 
of  space.  Initiatives  of  this  type  are 
not  Utopian  dreams  but  constructive 
proposals  to  insure  common  security 
and  our  very  survival.  Of  course  pas- 
sage of  the  common  security  resolu- 
tion cannot,  by  itself,  bring  peace  or 
remove  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  We 
can  and  we  must  develop  the  means  to 
halt  the  global  arms  race,  defuse  polit- 
ical crises,  and  insure  the  peaceful  res- 
olution of  conflicts.  The  technology  of 
global  destruction  is  with  us  and  the 
alleviation  of  that  technology  can  only 
occur  through  social  technology- 
learning  to  trust  and  imderstand  each 
other  for  our  mutual  benefit  and  that 
of  future  generations. 

As  Jonathan  Schell  explained  in  his 
book.  "The  Pate  of  the  Earth": 

Nudemr  peril  threatens  life,  above  all,  not 
at  the  level  of  individuals,  who  already  live 
under  the  sway  of  death,  but  at  the  level  of 
everything  that  individuals  hold  In  common. 
Death  cuts  off  life:  extinction  cuts  off  birth 
...  In  extinction,  a  darluiess  falls  over  the 
world  not  because  the  lights  have  gone  out 
but  because  the  eyes  that  behold  the  light 
have  been  dosed. 

Let  us  not  wait  for  the  political  and 
military  tensions  to  mount  beyond  our 
grasp.  Let  us  begin  to  develop  the  new 
social  technologies  we  will  need  for 
our,  and  our  children's,  survival.  Let 
us  permit  iuture  eyes  to  behold  the 
light— and  the  promise  of  lasting 
peace.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
join  me,  along  with  26  cosponsors,  in 
this  significant  first  step  toward 
peace.* 


POLISH  CONSTITUTION 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  nxinou 

ta  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  3,  1983 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  that  our  colleague,  Represent- 
ative Bill  Lipinski,  is  calling  the  Na- 
tion's attention  to  Polish  Constitution- 
al Day.  It  is  also  a  good  time  to  note 
that  our  new  colleague,  who  previous- 
ly had  service  in  the  Chicago  City 
Council,  is  of f  to  a  good,  solid  start  in 
the  House,  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  he  is  going  to  be  con- 
tributing significantly,  not  only  to  the 
people  of  his  district,  but  to  the 
Nation. 

Polish  Constitutional  Day  is  good 
day  to  remind  oiu-selves  of  the  great 
contribution  that  the  Polish  people 
have  made  to  world  cultuire  and  also  to 
remind  ourselves  of  the  problems  that 
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continue  to  plague  the  people  of 
Poland.  They  do  not  have  the  freedom 
that  we  would  like  to  see  them  have, 
and  the  tragic  difficulties  of  the  Soli- 
darity group  are  a  good  illustration  of 
that. 

The  nation  which  has  given  us 
Chopin.  Paderewski,  and  Pope  John 
Paul  II,  has  contributed  immensely  in 
other  ways  far  too  significant  to  be 
outlined  in  a  few  remarks  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  But  we  should  note 
on  this  anniversary  of  the  Polish  Con- 
stitution that  contribution  and  also 
note  with  sadness  of  heart  that  free- 
dom is  not  now  one  of  the  possessions 
of  the  Polish  people.* 


"THE  CRISCO  KID:  HE'LL  STEAL 
YOUR  HEART" 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  FLORIDA 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10.  1983 
•  Mr.  f^QUA.  Mr.  Speaker: 

There  are  a  few  books  everyone  should 
read,  a  few  poems  everyone  should  know  by 
heart,  a  handful  of  songs  we  all  should  sing. 

And,  on  rare  occasions,  along  comes  an  in- 
spiring television  show  everyone  should 
watch. 

Those  words  written  by  Frederick 
Burger  of  the  Miami  Herald  in  Novem- 
ber 1981  express  the  thoughts  of  so 
many  of  us  who  have  been  privileged 
to  view  the  award  winning  30-mlnute 
documentary;  "The  Crisco  Kid:  He'll 
Steal  Your  Heart" 

Burger  said: 

It  is  a  deceptively  complex  story,  even 
though  most  of  us  have  either  known  or 
read  about  such  courageous  and  delightful 
children  as  Michael  Ray  Hammond,  who 
was  bom  with  a  rare  crippling  disease  and 
lived  only  10  years. 

Much  of  the  time  we  manage  to  ignore 
their  plight,  just  as  we  overlook  the  pain 
and  suffering  and  starvation  that  is  endured 
by  so  many  helpless  people  .  .  . 

In  its  way,  the  story  of  this  little  boy  is  a 
dramatic  unsettling  reminder  of  these 
shortcomings. 

When  I  determined  to  bring  this 
marvelous  film  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  Congress,  I  wanted  to  say 
three  things. 

The  first  is  to  pay  tribute  to  a  brave 
little  boy  who  never  knew  much  joy, 
suffered  incredible  pain,  and  yet  his 
indomitable  spirit  has  and  is  raising 
the  hearts  and  spirits  of  tens  upon 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  who  never 
knew  him  personally. 

Second,  this  is  television  at  its  best, 
this  powerful  documentary  demon- 
strates better  than  any  film  I  have 
ever  seen  how  much  power  this 
medium  has  to  inspire  and  inform. 

And,  finally,  I  think  the  severity  of 
Michael's  affliction  will  touch  the 
hearts  of  millions  at  the  plight  of  the 
afflicted  and  the  handicapped— point- 
ing out  vividly  how  much  needs  to  be 
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done  to  see  that  others  do  not  have  to 
suffer  as  BClchael  did. 

Michael  Hammond  was  bom  10  days 
before  Christmas  in  1970  with  a  severe 
case  of  epidermolysis  bullosos,  an  in- 
curable disease.  It  occurs  in  1  in  50.000 
births.  He  died  Feburary  14. 1981. 

The  disease— referred  to  as  EB— 
raises  external  and  internal  blisters 
and  running  sores  for  which  medical 
science  has  no  known  cure.  Because  of 
the  sores,  the  skin  has  no  defense 
against  infection. 

Michael  had  one  of  the  most  severe 
cases.  The  blisters  and  sores  on  his 
body  were  with  him  always,  hardly  an 
hour  of  his  life  was  spent  without  ex- 
cruciating pain.  With  this  disease,  the 
sufferer  suffers  agony  with  the  slight- 
est bump  or  Jolt.  The  blisters  caused 
scarring,  which  webbed  Michael's 
hands  and  feet. 

This  was  a  little  boy  who  loved  a 
great  deal  but  who  cotild  not  be 
hugged  by  those  who  loved  him  the 
most— two  brothers,  a  sister,  and  his 
mother. 

Michael  was  so  badly  afflicted  that 
he  was  thought  to  be  mentally  handi- 
capped. He  wasn't,  but  the  early  diag- 
nosis did  slow  down  his  normal  devel- 
opment so  that  by  the  time  he  was  3, 
he  had  the  physical  and  mental  abili- 
ties of  a  6-month-old. 

This  caused  him  to  be  admitted  to 
Sunland  Training  Center  in  Gaines- 
ville, Fla.,  then  in  my  district,  one  of 
the  six  State  facilities  designed  to  care 
for  the  mentally  handicapped.  It  was 
here  that  nurses  and  doctors  discov- 
ered that  Michael's  pahi  could  be 
soothed  by  caking  Crisco  on  the  ban- 
dages that  wrapped  his  tiny  body. 

As  has  been  reported,  but  is  not  part 
of  the  show.  Michael  qualified  for 
State  care  primarily  because  of  the  in- 
correct diagnosis  of  his  mental  abili- 
ties. 

"Crisco  Kid"  gives  us  an  intimate 
and  moving  look  at  the  Joy  and  pain  of 
Michael's  life  and  personality.  We  see 
him  being  tenderly  bathed,  crying  out 
in  agony  even  when  water  is  gently 
passed  on  his  ravaged  lx>dy,  we  see 
him  cheerfully  touring  the  hospital  in 
his  electric  wheelchair,  checking  in  on 
other  patients.  We  see  him  listening  to 
records  sent  by  his  idol,  Johnny  Cash, 
whose  ballads  beautifully  punctuate 
the  show,  and  we  see  Cash  talking 
about  how  inspiring  the  little  fellow 
was. 

We  see  Dr.  Charles  Williams,  the 
hospital's  medical  director,  discussing 
the  effect  that  Michael's  life  had  on 
millions  of  people,  many  of  whom 
wrote  letters  telling  him  so. 

Jeanne  Wolf  of  Pentacom  Produc- 
tions in  Miami,  Fla.,  produced  this 
program.  She  told  us  in  a  letter  that: 

Like  thousands  of  others,  I  read  in  the 
newspapers  about  Michael's  valiant  attempt 
to  fight  his  rare  disease.  The  Crisco  Kid  is  a 
program  I  Just  had  to  make— I  felt  it  was 
important  to  share  the  story  of  this  little 
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boy  who  had  never  really  been  able  to  be 
hugged.  Michael  touched  the  lives  of  every- 
one who  worked  on  the  project. 

And  when  you  are  privileged  to  see 
the  film  you  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "love." 

Prtxluclng  the  show,  like  the  subject, 
was  a  matter  of  faith  and  persever- 
ence.  When  Wolf  began  trying  to  raise 
money  for  the  production,  she  was 
turned  down  by  50  corporations  which 
are  usually  anxious  to  underwrite 
public  broadcasting  station  programs. 
The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing ultimately  gave  Wolf  a  $15,000 
grant.  South  Carolina  Educational 
Television  defrayed  the  other  ex- 
penses. 

And  it  is  my  considered  opinion  that 
future  generations  will  thank  them  for 
their  efforts.  This  program  will  never 
be  a  blockbuster  on  the  screen;  !t  is 
too  sensitive  and  it  hurts  too  much  to 
see  the  suffering  in  this  little  boy's 
eyes.  But,  because  of  those  efforts, 
and  because  of  this  one  short  life,  mil- 
lions for  time  to  come  are  going  to  be 
uplifted  and  inspired. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  premiere  should 
have  been  held  at  the  White  House.  It 
was.  Michael  Hammond  moved  a 
packed  house  to  tears  in  the  Presi- 
dent's private  theater  when  it  was  first 
shown  in  October  1981. 

The  showing  was  a  moving  public 
television  contribution  to  the  "Inter- 
national Year  of  the  Disabled." 

Don  Meiklejohn.  who  reports  from 
Washington  for  a  group  of  New  York 
Times'  Florida  newspapers,  including 
the  Lake  City  Reporter  in  my  district 
was  there.  He  wrote  a  moving  colimin. 
I  would  like  to  share  a  bit  of  what  he 
ssdd: 

It  is  an  unsettling  experience,  even 
second-hand,  to  gaze  through  a  teary  eye 
and  see  immortality  in  the  sore-scarred  face 
of  a  10-year-old  boy  who  is  about  to  die. 

But  that's  what  happened  to  a  roomful  of 
people  in  the  White  House  film  room 
Monday.  Some  had  shared  that  experience 
first-hand  as  they  watched  a  tenacious  little 
Florida  boy  named  Michael  Ray  Hammond 
fight  for  life  for  10  years  before  his  heart 
gave  out.  Others  were  exposed  for  the  first 
time  through  a  film,  "The  Crisco  Kid:  He'll 
Steal  Your  Heart." 

On  film  or  in  person,  the  impact  was  the 
same:  The  stesMly  uncompromising  gaze  of  a 
little  boy,  as  portrayed  in  still  pictures  by 
Gainesville  Sun  photographer  Carla  Hot- 
vedt-Home  and  in  moving  pictures  filmed 
for  a  South  Carolina  Educational  TV  docu- 
mentary. It  is  a  gaze  that  seemed  to  speak  a 
universal  truth. 

Three  Gainesville  nurses,  who  were  clos- 
est to  the  boy  during  his  ordeal,  were  there 
and  tried  to  put  it  into  words. 

Carolyn  Steadham.  chief  nurse  at  Gaines- 
ville's Sunland  Training  Center,  said.  "He 
gave  us  an  appreciation  for  what  we  have  in 
life  and  often  overlook  ...  He  is  the  ele- 
phant man  of  our  time." 

OUie  Morris,  one  of  his  nurses,  told  how 
Michael  liked  her  to  smoke  cigarettes  so  he 
could  smell  the  smoke.  It  was  his  way  of 
being  a  little  naughty  like  other  10-year-old 
boys.  "He  made  me  a  better  person,"  she 
said. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Florence  Strickland  said,  after  nursing  Mi- 
chael and  watching  him  confront  pain,  "I'll 
never  complain  anymore." 

The  documentary  was  previewed  in  the 
White  House  film  room,  where  the  presi- 
dent and  friends  watch  their  favorite 
movies,  and  when  it  ended  there  was  silence, 
perhaps  the  perfect  tribute. 

The  story  that  originally  introduced 
Bilchael  to  the  outside  world  appeared 
in  the  OalnesviUe  Sun  and  was  written 
by  Maryfran  Johnson.  It  included  the 
haunting  photography  of  Hotvedt- 
Home.  The  portrait  shows  Michael 
staring  Into  the  camera  and  his  body 
covered  with  blisters  and  sores. 

The  medical  staff  found  that  the 
pain  could  be  relieved  by  the  applica- 
tion of  bandages  smothered  in  Crisco 
shortening,  a  home  remedy  suggested 
by  a  person  who  had  heard  about  the 
boy.  His  tiny  body,  the  size  of  a  3-  or  4- 
year  old,  was  coated  twice  dally  and 
wrapped  in  gauze. 

The  story  is  told  In  the  words  of 
people  closest  to  Michael,  particularly 
his  mother.  Doris  Guy  of  Jasper.  In 
moving  Interviews,  this  brave  lady 
points  out  the  long  path  she  traveled 
as  she  refused  to  accept  hopelessness 
or  despair. 

In  the  film  opening,  Johnny  Cash, 
famed  country  music  singer,  says.  "Mi- 
chael makes  me  feel  better." 

The  nurses  who  cared  for  Michael 
would  tell  him  he  looked  like  his  idol. 
Cash,  when  they  combed  his  hair.  It 
made  him  happy. 

Cash  had  called  Michael  after  read- 
ing about  him  in  the  newspapers: 

Despite  the  pain.  Michael,  whose  feet  and 
hands  were  almost  club-like  because  of  the 
disease,  maintained  a  remarkably  cheerful 
attitude.  In  his  last  year,  he  drove  about  the 
hospital  in  a  motorized  wheelchair,  pur- 
chased with  donations  that  came  pouring  in 
after  his  story  appeared  on  TV  and  In  news- 
papers around  the  world. 

Besides  being  honored  with  the  spe- 
cial preview  at  the  White  House,  the 
film  has  won  numerous  honors.  It  was 
cited  for  merit  by  the  Chicago  Film 
Festival  and  won  a  gold  medal  in  the 
International  Film  and  TV  Festival  of 
New  York. 

In  every  festival  in  which  the  pro- 
gram has  been  entered,  it  has  been  in 
the  network  documentary  category, 
which  means  this  simply  told  story 
has  been  judged  along  with  programs 
created  by  national  network  news  and 
dociunentary  departments. 

I  am  particularly  proud  to  report 
that  the  film  was  honored  at  the 
Alfred  I.  duPont-Columbia  University 
awards  program  this  year.  Along  with 
the  George  Foster  Peabody  Awards, 
they  are  the  most  prestigious  in  the 
field. 

The  film  was  selected  among  the  33 
finalists  and  was  awarded  a  citation. 
This  is  a  remarkable  tribute  when  one 
realizes  that  these  finalists  were  se- 
lected from  among  the  1.100  submis- 
sions from  radio  and  television  news 
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directors  and  producers  from  across 
the  coimtry. 

As  the  film  nears  its  conclusion,  we 
see  Michael  praying: 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep.  I  pray  the 
Lord  my  soul  to  keep.  If  I  should  die  before 
I  wake,  I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take.  God 
Bless  ... 

And  then  we  hear 

On  Valentine's  Day,  Michael's  mother 
came  to  deliver  a  card  from  his  little  sister. 
He  seemed  to  be  waiting  for  her.  He  was  ex- 
ceptionally quiet.  A  short  while  later,  he 
breathed  his  last  breaths.  The  doctors  felt  it 
was  heart  failure,  but  E>oris  said,  "I  guess  it 
was  finally  too  much  for  him.  At  least  he's 
not  hurtiiig  anymore." 

And  Michael  concludes  his  prayer 

And  God  bless  Brian  for  coming.  And 
Roger  Wllchock's  sores  get  well,  Michael's 
sores  get  well.  And  all  the  sick  children  in 
the  world.  Amen. 

Michael  will  live  on  because  of  this 
film.  Because  of  his  life,  others  are 
going  to  be  moved  to  help  others.  In 
10  short  years,  he  moved  thousands 
who  heard  about  his  courage  and  de- 
termination. Now  that  he  has  slipped 
from  our  midst,  he  still  inspires  and 
encourages  tens  of  thousands. 

It  seems  fitting  that  we  remember 
the  words  of  the  Wizard  of  Oz  in  an- 
other memorable  film  when  he  said. 

It  is  not  so  much  how  much  we  love,  but 
how  much  we  are  loved. 

Michael,  you  were,  and  you  continue 
to  be  loved.* 


U.S.  POLICY  IN  CENTRAL 
AMERICA 


HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

or  VKRMOKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIATES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1983 

•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
debate  over  U.S.  policy  In  Central 
America  continues  to  be  on  the  front 
pages  of  our  newspapers  every  day.  I 
am  extremely  proud  of  the  fact  that 
my  State  of  Vermont  has  played  an 
active  role  in  this  debate. 

I  am  reprinting  below  for  the  laeneflt 
of  my  colleagues  and  editorial  from 
the  Burlington  Free  Press  which  is  in- 
dicative of  the  level  of  concern  in  Ver- 
mont on  this  issue.  As  the  editorial 
points  out,  our  policy  must  take  into 
account  the  domestic  causes  for  insta- 
bility in  Central  America  while  not  ig- 
noring the  importance  of  outside  in- 
fluences. 

UNrrED  States  Should  Stay  Oct  or 
Nicaragua's  Aftaihs 

U.S.  diplomacy  in  Latin  America  has  for 
years  been  victim  of  the  belief  that  coun- 
tries in  the  region  whose  governments  do 
not  conform  to  Washington's  standards' 
should  be  regarded  as  hostile  and  subjected 
to  pressures  to  change. 

It  is  a  vestige  of  this  country's  colonial  era 
in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  century 
when  Presidents  and  lawmakers  thought 
that  nations  south  of  the  border  were  mere 
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VJR.  flefdoou  to  be  controlled  and  mmnipu- 
Uted  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  their 
Urge  northern  neighbor.  Somehow  the  mis- 
taken notion  that  Latin  Americans  are  this 
country's  children  apparently  still  persists 
among  many  policymakers  in  Washington. 
It  is  a  dangerous  policy  which  can  antago- 
nise Mends  and  foes  in  the  region. 

It  is  ironic  too  that  those  who  zealously 
defend  the  rights  of  nations  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  to  chart  their  destinies  sudden- 
ly develop  a  severe  case  of  myopia  when  it 
comes  to  conceding  the  nations  of  Latin 
America  the  same  right  of  self-determina- 
tion. 

To  prove  that  the  failure  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  in  Latin  America  is  not  a  recent  phe- 
nomenon, it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the 
abortive  Bay  of  Pigs  episode  in  Cuba  over 
two  decades  ago.  That  fiasco,  orchestrated 
with  the  covert  support  of  Washington,  was 
a  classic  example  of  muddled  thinking  and 
planning  which  cotild  only  result  in  a 
heightening  of  tensions  between  this  coun- 
try and  Cuba.  And  it  sent  an  unmistakable 
message  to  other  nations  in  the  region 
about  U.S.  intentions. 

Now  attention  is  focused  on  Nicaragua. 
Charges  have  been  made  that  the  Reagan 
administration  is  providing  covert  support 
for  anti-6andinista  guerrillas  in  their  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  Nicaraguan  govern- 
ment. There  are  persistent  reports  that  U.S. 
military  advisers  are  training  the  insurgents 
and  are  using  U.S.  weapons. 

Sens.  Patrick  Moynihan,  New  York,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, and  Patrick  J.  Leahy,  Vermont,  a 
committee  member,  have  said  the  Reagtm 
administration  may  be  violating  U.S.  law 
and  a  1948  pact  by  supporting  the  guerrillas 
In  the  guise  of  intellgence  activities.  Under 
the  Boland  amendment,  passed  by  Congress 
last  September,  money  appropriated  for  in- 
telligence work  may  not  be  used  "for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the  government  of 
Nicaragua  or  provoking  a  military  exchange 
between  Nicaragua  and  Honduras."  Signato- 
ries to  the  pact  which  established  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  in  1948  agreed 
not  to  interfere  in  each  other's  internal  af- 
fairs. 

"If  one  is  to  believe  the  detailed  accounts 
seen  in  the  press  in  recent  days,  the  admin- 
istration is  actively  supporting,  and  perhaps 
even  guiding,  a  large-scale  anti-Sandinista 
guerrilla  movement  now  involved  in  open 
combat  inside  Nicaragua,"  Leahy  said. 

While  Moynihan  acknowledged  that  the 
Sandinista  regime  in  Nicaragua  was  going 
the  way  of  other  totalitarian  regimes,  he 
said.  "Nevertheless,  the  law  is  the  law." 

"You  may  not  like  the  law."  Leahy  said. 
"You  may  not  agree  with  the  law.  But  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  executive  to  enforce  it,  and 
the  duty  of  Congress  to  see  that  it  is  being 
enforced." 

Sen.  Howard  R.  Baker,  Jr..  Tenn..  Senate 
majority  leader,  said  many  of  his  colleagues 
are  deeply  worried  about  reports  that  the 
Reagan  administration  is  actively  support- 
ing the  guerrilla  movement  in  Nicaragua. 
He  said  he  planned  to  go  over  the  reports 
with  the  bipartisan  leadership  of  the  intelli- 
gence committee. 

The  White  HiMise  has  refused  to  discuss 
the  nature  of  U.S.  involvement  and  has 
maintained  it  is  "complying  with  the  law." 

If  reports  of  U.S.  activity  are  verified, 
however.  Congress  must  take  immediate 
steps  to  stop  the  intervention  and  draw  up 
stronger  legislation  designed  to  prevent 
such  conduct  in  other  Latin  American  na- 
tions. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

President  Reagan  should  not  be  allowed 
to  decide  which  laws  he  will  obey  and  which 
ones  he  will  disregard. 

More  importantly,  however,  U.S.  foreign 
policy  toward  Latin  America  should  be  scru- 
tinized with  an  eye  to  a  shift  away  from  the 
interventionist  diplomacy  of  the  past  to  a 
hands-off  approach  which  will  allow  the 
people  of  the  region  to  map  their  own  desti- 
nies. 

This  country  should  no  longer  play  the 
role  of  big  daddy  by  deciding  the  types  of 
governments  it  wants  in  Latin  America.* 
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VFW  VOICE  OP  DEMOCRACY 
CONTEST  WINNER 


TO  HONOR  RABBI  HILLEL  COHN 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OrCALITOIUfIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10.  1983 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  join  my  friends  and 
constituents  in  honoring  one  of  San 
Bernardino's  most  respected  and  civic- 
minded  citizens.  Rabbi  Hillel  Cohn. 

For  20  years  Rabbi  Cohn  has  not 
only  ministered  to  the  needs  of  his 
congregation,  but  has  turned  good 
words  into  deeds  by  involving  himself 
in  a  wide  variety  of  civic  and  social  or- 
ganizations. 

He  has  been  a  board  member  on  the 
San  Bernardino  Area  Mental  Health 
Association  and  Family  Service 
Agency.  The  Inland  Area  Urban 
League-Planned  Parenthood,  San  Ber- 
nardino Community  Hospital,  and  the 
American  Red  Cross.  To  just  name  a 
few. 

The  Rabbi  is  a  noted  and  sought 
after  speaker.  His  sermons  have  been 
published  and  he  is  a  frequent  partici- 
pant on  local  religious  radio  programs. 

His  enthusiasm  for  good  works  is 
matched  by  education  and  dedication. 
While  at  UCLA  Rabbi  Cohn  received 
his  degree  in  political  science.  He  re- 
ceived not  only  rabbinical  training  at 
Hebrew  Union  College  in  Cincinnati, 
but  a  master  of  arts  and  bachelor  of 
Hebrew  letters  as  well.  In  his  spare 
time  he  served  his  congregation  as 
well  as  the  Jewish  inmates  at  the 
Marion  Correctional  Institution  of  the 
Ohio  State  Prison  system.  Today 
Hillel  Cohn  is  a  doctoral  candidate  at 
the  School  of  Theology  at  Claremont. 

He  has  received  a  variety  of  awards 
and  honors  in  his  lifetime— from  out- 
standing Young  Man  of  the  Year  for 
San  Bernardino  by  the  jaycees,  to  rec- 
ognition from  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Temple  Educators  for  the  best 
religious  school  curriculum  design  in 
the  country. 

It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  for  me  to  join 
with  his  wife  and  children  Elana  and 
Marc  and  the  congregation  of  Ehnanu 
El  to  recognize  his  sensitivity  and 
awareness  of  commimity  needs  and  to 
thank  him  for  20  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  others.* 


HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS,  JR. 

or  WIST  VIRCINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10.  1983 

•  Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sincere  feeling  of  pride  that  I 
address  you  today.  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  entering  into  the  Congressional 
Record  the  winning  speech  in  the 
West  Virginia  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Voice  of  Democracy  Contest. 
This  speech  is  the  work  of  Ms.  Brenda 
Sue  Curry  of  Neola.  W.  Va. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  con- 
tinually strive  to  involve  young  people 
in  the  workings  of  our  Gisvemment.  I 
believe  that  Ms.  Curry  is  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  oiu-  Nation's  youth  and  what 
they  can  and  wiU  accomplish. 

In  this  light  and  in  the  proud  West 
Virginia  spirit.  I  offer  to  you  the 
speech  of  Ms.  Brenda  Sue  Curry. 

WTEST  VIRGINIA  WINNER 

It  seems  everyone  has  an  opinion  as  to 
where  the  strength  of  America  lies.  Some 
would  have  us  believe  it  is  its  military 
might,  others  its  electoral  process,  or  its  Ju- 
dicial system,  or  its  technology,  or  its  indus- 
trial complex;  and  still  others  would  suggest 
it  is  its  free  enterprise.  But  in  reality  the 
root  difference  between  totalitarianism  and 
democracy  is  the  role  of  the  individual.  In 
the  former  there  are  no  individuals;  in  a  de- 
mocracy, there  can  be  no  substitute— and 
therein  lies  America's  strength. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  Just  one  person; 
but  he  gave  us  electricity.  Alexander  Bell 
was  Just  one  person;  but  he  gave  us  the  tele- 
phone. Thomas  Edison,  Just  one  person, 
gave  us  light.  Albert  Einstein,  one  person, 
opened  to  the  world  the  universe.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  Just  one  person;  but  he  gave  us 
an  ethic.  In  today's  youth  lie  the  Bells,  the 
Edisons.  the  Einsteins,  and  the  Lincolns  of 
tomorrow. 

If  one  person  can  change  the  world 
around  him,  then  many  can  be  an  over- 
whelming force  for  positive  growth.  A  force 
needs  direction  and  harnessing;  education 
gives  that  direction.  To  be  educated  is  to  un- 
derstand the  democratic  ideal,  and  our 
country  provides  unparallel  opportunities 
for  learning.  When  Joined  with  the  vision 
and  vitality  of  youth,  America  will  make  im- 
measurable strides  in  all  fields,  but  this 
must  also  be  the  "result  of  a  long  sequence 
of  shared  experiences,  efforts,  and  endeav- 
ors" ■  with  adults.  For  as  the 
"young  .  .  .  shall  see  visions" » they  must  in 
turn  look  to  the  adults  for  guidance  and 
leadership,  for  "no  man  is  an  island  .  .  ., 
(we  are  all)  part  of  the  main" '.  However, 
adults  find  themselves  caught  in  the  vortex 
of  a  technology  and  a  technological  revolu- 
tion that  makes  the  complexities  of  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  pale  in  comparison— and 
massive  retraining  is  seldom  a  workable  so- 
lution, so  they  must  turn  to  the  youth. 

Youth  are  prepared  to  accept  their  future 
responsibilities.  High  school  graduations  are 


increasinr.  college  and  technological  school 
enrollments  are  at  peak  levels.  A  familiarity 
with  computers  and  complex  equipment  is 
becoming  evident  in  all  grades  of  the  school 
systems,  and  because  of  mass  media,  youth 
are  more  aware  of  the  political  intricacies  of 
world  peoples  and  cultures  than  their  coun- 
terparts of  twenty  years  ago. 

Youth  have  faith  in  America  and  are  ex- 
cited about  its  future.  America  needs  their 
skills  and  dedication  to  continue  its  tradi- 
tion of  progress;  and  so,  coupled  together— 
the  vision  of  youth  and  the  leadership  of 
adults— lies  the  impregnable  bond  that  gives 
America  its  strength.9 
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'  Napoleon  Bonapart  (1803)  as  quoted  in  J.  Chris- 
toplier  Herold,  The  Mind  of  Napoleon  (1955). 
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'John  Donne.  "Meditation  XVIF',  in  his  Devo- 
tions upon  Emergent  Occasions  <  1624). 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10. 1983 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  two  articles 
on  U.S.  policy  in  Central  America.  I 
strongly  agree  with  the  statements  of 
both  Robert  White,  in  "Perilous  Latin 
Policy."  and  Tom  Wicker,  in  "Weigh- 
ing the  Threat,"  and  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  seriously  consider  these 
articles. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  B4ay  2, 19831 

Perilous  Latin  Pouct 

(By  Robert  E.  White) 

Washington.- President  Reagan's  speech 
to  congress  last  Wednesday  signals  his  de- 
termination to  pursue  the  course— based  on 
a  disastrous  self-fulfilling  prophecy— he  has 
followed  in  Central  America  since  coming  to 
office.  Instead  of  trying  to  contrain  unrest 
in  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador,  the  Adminis- 
tration is  apptu-ently  going  to  continue  to 
spread  unpheaval  throughout  the  region. 

The  Administration  has  made  a  definitive 
break  with  the  diplomatic  principles  of  re- 
spect for  sovereignty,  territorial  integrity 
and  nonintervention.  Instead,  it  has  direct- 
ed its  resources  toward  strengthening  the 
Central  American  military  and  fighting  an 
Ill-defined  "Communist  threat"  with  huge 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  stations  and 
large  nimibers  of  military  advisers.  The 
result  has  been  to  encourage  precisely  the 
threat  that  the  President  hoped  to  stop. 

To  grasp  why  the  Administration  spon- 
sored an  invasion  of  Nicaragua  from  Hondu- 
ras, look  to  El  Salvador.  Many  key  foregin 
policy  aides  understand  that  the  brutal  and 
corrupt  Salvadoran  Government  is  falling 
apart  and  that  no  amount  of  military  assist- 
ance will  enable  it  to  contain  the  revolution- 
aries. Yet  the  White  House  firmly  rejects 
any  direct  parleys  with  guerrillas.  Instead, 
Washington  is  determined  to  create  an  ill- 
starred  region-wide  military  battle— hoping 
in  the  end  to  negotiate  a  region-wide  solu- 
tion on  its  own  terms. 

The  campaign  began  in  earnest  this  spring 
when  the  Pentagon  conducted  Joint  mUitary 
exercises  with  Honduras  along  the  Hondu- 
ran-Nicaraguan  frontier  and  the  Honduran 
military  strongman.  Gen.  Gustavo  Alvarez 
Martinez,  announced  that  co-existence  with 
Nicaragua  was  no  longer  possible.  By  that 
time,  several  thousand  Nicaraguan  counter- 
revolutionaries, trained,  armed  and  funded 
by  the  C.I.A.,  occupied  camps  on  the  Hondu- 
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ran  side  of  the  border.  In  early  March,  these 
forces,  known  as  eontma,  invaded  Nicara- 
gua. 

The  true  Intent  of  the  Administration,  in 
supporting  the  contraa,  may  have  been  nei- 
ther to  overthrow  the  Sandinists  nor.  as  Mr. 
Reagan  claimed,  to  interdict  the  negligible 
trickle  of  arms  from  Nicaragua  to  El  Salva- 
dor. Rather,  I  believe,  the  invasion  was  part 
of  a  systematic  plan  to  provoke  the  Sandin- 
ists to  cross  the  Honduran  border  and 
attack  the  counter-revolutionaries'  base 
camps.  Honduran  troops  were  poised  to 
repel  the  invaders  and  enter  Nicaragua  in 
hot  pursuit— creating  a  border  war.  But 
even  the  hot-headed  and  inexperienced  San- 
dinists refused  to  fall  into  so  obvious  a  trap. 
They  ordered  their  troops  to  stay  well  clear 
of  the  Honduran  border  and  reiterated  their 
offer  to  negotiate  with  Honduras  or  the 
United  States.  Neither  country  has  taken  up 
the  offer— and  instead  both  have  continued 
to  aid  the  contnu. 

It  is  in  Honduras,  the  poorest  country  in 
the  region,  that  the  worst  effects  of  the 
Reagan  policy  may  be  seen.  In  the  face  of 
widespread  misery  and  despair,  many  Hon- 
durans  oppose  their  Government's  militaris- 
tic policies,  demanding  deep  political,  eco- 
nomic and  social  changes.  These  dissidents 
are  now  treated  as  subversives,  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  the  Honduran  mili- 
tary has  begiui  to  abduct  and  kill  labor 
union  leaders,  intellectuals  and  others  who 
dissent  from  official  policy.  This  is  the  way 
revolution  took  hold  in  El  Salvador— with 
popular  outrage  against  officially  sponsored 
diBB4>pearances. 

The  Administration  accuses  Nicaragua  of 
exporting  revolution  to  Honduras.  In  fact, 
the  exact  opposite  is  true.  In  obedience  to 
our  policy,  Honduras  has  become  embroiled 
in  militaristic  counter-revolution— and  is  at- 
tempting to  export  it. 

The  Administration  must  learn  that 
counter-revolution  is  precisely  the  wrong  re- 
sponse to  a  people  determined  to  take  power 
and  transform  their  countries.  Our  policy 
toward  the  region  must  take  into  account 
the  security  interests  of  the  United  States. 
But  where  is  it  written  that  the  people  of 
Central  America  must  remain  in  bondage  so 
that  the  United  States  can  remain  free? 

Do  the  Reagan  policy-makers  truly  fear 
that  Nicaragua  will  end  up  identified  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba?  Or  do  they  fear 
precisely  the  opposite— that  if  we  pursued  a 
less  aggressive  policy,  Nicaragua  might 
emerge  not  as  a  Soviet  lackey  but  as  a  nona- 
ligned  country?  Do  we  reject  negotiations  in 
El  Salvador  because  our  policy  is  based  on 
continued  military  domination  of  that  coun- 
try? Do  we  perhaps  reject  the  consistent 
offers  of  good  offices  from  Latin  American 
democratic  leaders  to  help  bring  peace  to 
Central  America  because  we  seek  primarily 
military  solutions  to  political,  economic  and 
social  problems? 

As  we  examine  our  actions  in  Central 
America,  we  should  recall  Florence  Nightin- 
gale's words:  "The  first  responsibility  of  a 
hospital  is  not  to  spread  disease." 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  29. 19831 
Weighing  the  Threat 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 
Washington.— The  man  who  led  the  oppo- 
sition to  returning  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
to  the  people  of  Panama  has  now  urged 
other  Americans  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  Central  America  and  to  accept  the 
"moral  responsibility"  of  supporting  the  in- 
dependence and  freedom  of  its  peoples. 
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If  Ronald  Reagan's  position  on  the  Canal 
treaties  had  prevailed,  Panama  might  well 
be  added  today  to  the  list  of  Central  Ameri- 
can nations  torn  by  strife  and  insurgency, 
and  the  United  SUtes'  position  in  the  Carib- 
bean and  Latin  America  would  be  far  less  fa- 
vorable than  it  is. 

Mr.  Reagan's  concern,  therefore,  seenu  to 
be  less  for  the  rights  of  campe*ino*  or  for 
territorial  Integrity  than  for  the  Marxist 
threat  to  the  seciirity  of  the  United  SUtes 
that  he  has  suddenly  discerned  in  El  Salva- 
dor and  Nicaragua.  But  this  was  not  the 
only  contradiction  or  confusion  in  his 
speech  on  the  subject  to  a  joint  session  of 
Congress. 

He  suggested,  for  example,  that  "democra- 
cy is  beginning  to  take  root"  in  El  Salvador, 
citing  last  year's  elections  and  the  beginning 
of  a  land  reform  program.  But  he  devoted 
only  one  sentence  to  El  Salvador's  "major 
problems  regarding  human  rights,  the 
criminal  Justice  system  and  the  violence 
against  noncombatants."  Other  competent 
observers  see  these  as  primary  reasons  why 
the  government  has  been  unable  to  estab- 
lish control  of  the  countryside. 

Ambassador  Deane  R.  Hinton.  on  the  day 
before  Mr.  Reagan's  speech,  told  The  Wash- 
ington Post  that  putting  an  end  to  the 
human  rights  abuses  of  the  Salvadoran  mili- 
tary is  "a  question,  in  my  view,  of  years." 
perhaps  a  decade,  until  "generational 
change"  makes  over  the  officer  corps. 

As  for  last  year's  elections.  Mr.  Hinton  ac- 
luiowledged  that  only  the  influence  of  the 
military  had  caused  the  elected  assembly  to 
reject  the  right-wing  leader,  Roberto  D'Au- 
buisson,  and  to  choose  the  centrist  Alvaro 
Magana  as  president.  The  military  forced 
the  choice  of  Mr.  Magana  only  because  the 
United  States  threatened  to  cut  off  aid  if 
they  did  not. 

The  rooting  of  democracy  in  El  Salvador 
does  not  seem,  therefore  quite  as  certain  as 
Mr.  Reagan  pictured  it;  but  on  good  author- 
ity, the  violence  and  human  rights  abuses- 
he  barely  mentioned  seem  likely  to  continue 
for  some  time.  Nor  did  he  have  much  to  say. 
or  any  new  proposals,  on  the  subjects  of 
poverty  and  injustice— without  which,  as 
Senator  Dodd  pointed  out  in  the  Democrats 
response,  "There  would  be  nothing  for  the 
Soviets  to  exploit"  in  Central  America. 

Turning  to  Nicaragua,  Mr.  Reagan  pre- 
sented what  sounded  like  nothing  so  much 
as  a  bill  of  particulars  for  a  declaration  of 
war.  But  instead  of  asking  for  such  a  decla- 
ration, he  conceded  that  the  United  SUtes 
was  waging  covert  war  against  Nicaragua  to 
"prevent  the  flow  of  arms"  to  El  Salvador 
and  to  stop  "the  export  of  subversion  and 
violence." 

Whatever  Nicaragua's  sins,  such  a  covert 
war  is  in  violation  of  international  law  and 
regional  agreements— perhaps  also  of  U.S. 
law.  And  wherever  the  Salvadoran  insur- 
gente  get  their  arms— Drew  Middleton.  The 
New  York  Times'  military  correspondent, 
recently  wrote  from  El  Salvador  that  they 
capture  most  of  them  from  Government 
forces— a  covert  war  in  Nicaragua  is  not 
likely  to  put  an  end  to  a  civil  war  in  En  Sal- 
vador. 

Mr.  Reagan  also  permitted  himself  some 
devious  polemical  flourishes,  to  wit: 

"Must  we  accept  the  desUbilization  of  an 
entire  region  from  the  Panama  Canal  to 
Mexico  on  our  Southern  border? 

"Must  we  sit  by  while  independent  nations 
of  this  hemisphere  are  integrated  into  the 
most  aggressive  empire  the  modem  world 
has  ever  seen?" 
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Of  ooune  not  But  Americans  who  are  Just 
beginning  to  focus  on  Central  America 
should  be  advised  that  these  are  not  clear 
and  presmt  dangers;  they  are  Mr.  Reagan's 
nightmares.  Increased  military  aid  may  not 
be  the  only  or  the  best  way  to  stop  them 
from  coming  true. 

The  deepest  contradiction  in  the  Presi- 
dent's televised  address,  however,  arose 
from  his  declaration  that  "there  is  no 
thought  of  sending  American  combat  troops 
to  Central  America."  If  "the  national  securi- 
ty of  all  the  Americas,"  including  the 
United  States,  is  "at  stake  in  Central  Amer- 
ica," if  "we  cannot  expect  to  prevail  else- 
where" if  we're  unable  to  "defend  our- 
selves" in  Central  America,  if  failure  to  Iceep 
that  region  from  falling  to  Communism 
would  destroy  United  States  credibility  and 
threaten  United  States  alliances  including 
NATO,  then  how  can  Mr.  Reagan  pledge 
not  to  send  troops  to  fight  in  Central  Amer- 
ica? 

That's  the  Vietnam  trap  all  over  again.  If 
the  nation's  vital  interests  are  so  deeply 
threatened,  no  responsible  President  can 
rely  on  a  weak  and  uncertain  ally  to  defend 
them,  or  exclude  the  use  of  UJS.  forces  in 
extremity.  In  weighing  the  true  gravity  of 
the  threat  in  Central  America,  Congress 
must  not  lose  sight  of  that  truth.* 


THE  WING  FAMILT 


JMI 


HON.  CHARLES  PASHAYAN,  JR. 

OP  CAUPORHIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Titesday,  May  10.  1983 

•  Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  has  been  called,  correct- 
ly, a  nation  of  immigrants. 

Over  100  years  ago  people  from 
mainland  China  began  to  settle  in  the 
city  of  Hanford.  Calif.,  bringing  with 
them  the  rich  heritage  of  their  cul- 
ture, and  adding  their  skills  and  tal- 
ents to  the  task  of  building  this 
Nation. 

Exactly  100  years  ago  one  of  these 
Chinese  immigrants.  Gong  Shu  Wing, 
opened  in  Hanford  a  restaurant  that 
was  the  forerunner  of  an  establish- 
ment that  in  the  same  city  and  operat- 
ed by  his  son,  Richard  Wing,  has 
gained  an  international  reputation  for 
gourmet  food. 

As  Gong  Shu  Wing's  family  grew  up, 
his  sons  gained  skUls  and  knowledge 
that  today  give  their  restaurant,  the 
Imperial  Dynasty,  its  international 
reputation. 

Richard  Wing,  who  served  as  a  spe- 
cial security  officer  to  Gen.  George  C. 
Marshall  during  World  War  II,  took 
advantage  of  his  service  in  Europe  and 
the  Far  East  to  meet  famous  chefs  and 
to  hone  his  culinary  skiUs. 

Richard  Wing's  late  brother  built 
the  restaurant's  famous  wine  cellar, 
studjrlng  with  Italian  families  in  Cali- 
fornia's Napa  Valley. 

Richard  Wing  has  been  singled  out 
for  culinary  honors  by  such  prestigi- 
ous organizations  as  the  American 
Academy  of  Chefs,  the  Chevaliers  Du 
Tastevin,  the  Chefs  de  Cuisine  Asso- 
ciation of  California,  and  the  Califor- 
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nia  Wine  Patrons.  He  has  received  two 
separate  Cordon  Bleu  Awards  for  best 
dinner  from  the  International  Wine 
and  Food  Society,  and  was  one  of  the 
first  four  chefs  in  the  United  States— 
and  the  only  one  from  the  west  coast — 
named  to  the  exclusive  Black  Hat  So- 
ciety. 

The  Escargot  Society  recently  in- 
formed Mr.  Wing  that  the  Imperial 
Dynasty  has  served  more  gourmet 
snails  than  any  other  restaurant  in 
the  United  States. 

The  world  class  reputation  of  the 
Imperial  Dynasty  has  made  it  the  top 
reason  to  visit  the  city  of  Hanford,  ac- 
cording to  that  city's  chamber  of  com- 
merce. Those  visitors  have  included 
many  notables,  gourmets,  and  lovers 
of  fine  food. 

Other  members  of  the  Wing  family 
help  in  the  effort  to  make  the  family 
business  a  success  and  to  contribute  to 
the  rich  cultural  mix  of  the  city  of 
Hanford.* 


May  10,  1983 


DOES  EL  SALVADOR  DESERVE 
MORE  MILITARY  AID? 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

OP  WISCONSIN 

rn  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 
Tuesday,  May  10,  1983 

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  consider  the  President's  request 
for  additional  military  assistance  for 
El  Salvador,  I  recommend  that  our  col- 
leagues take  the  time  to  read  the 
report  appearing  in  the  April  28,  1983, 
New  England  Joiu-nal  of  Medicine  on 
the  campaign  of  persecution  and  ter- 
rorism waged  by  Salvadoran  security 
forces  against  those  in  the  health  pro- 
fessions in  El  Salvador. 
Special  Report— Medical  Mission  Report 
ON  El  Salvador 

Alarmed  by  reports  of  the  harassment, 
murder,  and  disappearance  of  doctors,  den- 
tists, nurses,  members  of  the  medical  facul- 
ty, social  and  physical  scientists,  and  mem- 
bers of  related  health  professions,  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Institute  of 
Medicine,  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the  International 
League  for  Human  Rights  cosponsored  a 
medical  mission*  to  San  Salvador.  The  mis- 
sion's purpose  was  to  determine  the  fate  of 
those  professionals  and  to  assess  the  impact 
of  conditions  in  £3  Salvador  on  medical  in- 
stitutions and  on  the  health  of  the  people. 

From  January  11  through  January  15. 
1983.  we  spoke  with  people  from  a  wide 
range  of  backgrounds:  government  officials, 
the  archbishop  and  others  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  members  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross,  officials  in  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  members  of  nongovern- 
mental human-rights  organizations,  politi- 


*The  participants  were  Alfred  Gellhom,  M.D., 
visiting  professor,  Harv&rd  School  of  Public  Health; 
Robert  Lawrence,  M.D..  director.  Department  of 
Medicine,  Cambridge  Hospital:  Kathle  McCleslcey, 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence: and  Nina  Shea,  J.D.,  International  League  for 
Human  Rights. 


cal  prisoners,  and  numerous  private  citizens, 
including  the  families  of  victims.  We  also 
visited  four  places  of  detention  for  political 
prisoners,  two  refugee  camps  and  the  public 
maternity  hospital  (Matemldad).  Wherever 
we  turned  we  found  the  chilling  effects  of 
the  ever-widening  devastation  to  health  and 
health  care  that  has  been  caused  by  the 
breakdown  of  education,  the  slashing  of 
budgets  for  national  health  programs,  and 
the  repression  of  humans  beings  by  the  sys- 
tematic use  of  terror  in  ways  that  are  hide- 
ous and  frightful. 

The  persecution  of  health  personnel-  is 
real.  It  began  in  1979  and  Intensified 
through  1981.  when  a  group  of  doctors, 
nurses,  and  medical  students  protested  the 
lulling  and  Iddnapping  of  patients  and  doc- 
tors in  hospitals— sometimes  even  during 
surgery.  Retaliation  against  this  group  by 
death  squads,  suspected  of  being  govern- 
ment forces,  was  swift  and  brutal.  The 
group's  members  "disappeared,"  or  fled  to 
avoid  death,  or  were  killed. 

We  came  to  El  Salvador  with  a  Ust  of  20 
health  workers  and  scientists  who  had  dis- 
appeared in  the  previous  12  months.  Our  in- 
vestigation revealed  that  only  seven  could 
be  accoimted  for  four  were  in  prison,  two 
had  been  freed,  and  one  was  confined  to  a 
mental  hospital  outside  the  country.  There 
was  no  trace  of  the  other  13.  Moreover, 
while  in  San  Salvador  we  were  given  docu- 
mentation on  the  disap[>earance  of  20  addi- 
tional health  workers  during  1982.  From 
frightened  families  and  colleagues  we  also 
learned  of  a  number  of  other  physicians, 
nurses,  and  paramedics  who  had  disap- 
peared or  been  Idlled.  Since  merely  notify- 
ing the  Church  and  independent  human- 
rights  groups  of  a  relative's  disappearance 
can  jeopardize  the  whole  family,  statistics 
on  disappearances  are  minimal. 

Early  in  our  visit  we  interviewed  the  colo- 
nels who  command  the  two  branches  of  the 
security  forces— the  National  Police  and  the 
Treasury  Police— and  the  information  we 
gained  was  unsettling.  We  learned  that 
there  was  no  central  registry  of  arrests  or  of 
the  disposition  of  those  who  were  arrested 
and  no  sharing  of  information  between  the 
two  armed  police  forces;  they  therefore  had 
no  Icnowledge  of  the  persons  whose  names 
we  gave  them.  At  our  request  we  were 
shown  the  detention  facilities  where  politi- 
cal prisoners,  including  the  four  medical 
students  on  our  list,  are  held  for  up  to  15 
days  or  longer.  At  the  National  Police  head- 
quarters we  walked  along  a  row  of  foul, 
pitch-black,  steel-barred  cells  furnished 
with  only  a  concrete  bench  and  a  hole  in  the 
floor  for  a  latrine.  Led  by  Colonel  Lopez 
Nulla,  the  commander  of  the  National 
Police,  and  followed  closely  by  two  guards 
with  M-16  rifles,  we  were  forbidden  to  speak 
with  or  examine  the  dirty,  haggard  political 
prisoners. 

In  July  1982,  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross  threatened  to  leave  El  Sal- 
vador because  of  its  growing  concern  over 
human-rights  abuses  by  the  Salvadoran 
armed  forces— particularly  their  practice  of 
not  taking  prisoners  alive.  Officials  of  the 
International  Red  Cross  told  us  that,  al- 
though these  problems  have  not  been  re- 
solved, they  have  decided  to  remain  in  the 
country  because,  on  balance,  they  believe 
they  are  a  force  for  decent  human  behavior. 

Health  and  health  care  in  El  Salvador 
have  suffered  since  1979  even  more  than 
would  have  been  expected  in  a  poor  develop- 
ing country.  The  rate  of  endemic  diseases  is 
rising  dramatically,  as  social  programs  sire 
sacrificed  so  that  funds  can  be  allocated  to 
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the  military.  Infant  mortality  is  climbing, 
the  rate  of  suspected  tuberculosis  (unverifi- 
able  because  of  a  shortage  of  x-ray  film  and 
equipment)  is  increasing,  and  there  is  a  high 
prevalence  of  measles,  diphtheria,  and  polio 
because  there  are  no  toxoids  or  vaccines. 
Bfalnutrition  and  sldn  and  intestinal-tract 
parasites  add  to  the  toU. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  has  suffered  a  50 
per  cent  reduction  in  its  budget  during  each 
of  the  past  two  years  and  is  finding  it  diffi- 
cult if  not  impossible  to  provide  adequate 
staff  and  medical  services  for  the  6000  beds 
under  its  Jurisdiction.  We  visited  the  only 
public  maternity  hospital  in  San  Salvador,  a 
facility  that  has  75  deliveries  each  day  but 
only  263  beds.  The  patient  turnover  is  very 
rapid,  but  even  so.  up  to  three  women  are 
assigned  to  a  single  bed.  Premature  births 
are  common,  but  none  of  the  bassinets  for 
premature  babies  is  functional.  The  x-ray 
equipment  is  obsolete,  there  is  no  x-ray  film, 
and  the  pharmacy  shelves  are  thinly  sup- 
plied; the  anesthesia  equipment  is  outdated 
and  imsafe.  but  it  is  used  for  the  5  to  10  ce- 
sarean sections  that  are  performed  daily. 
Dr.  Roberto  Rivera  Martelli.  a  senior  obste- 
trician who  was  our  host  at  the  hospital, 
and  a  man  deeply  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  poor,  was  taken  from  this  clinic  on  Feb- 
ruary 10  (less  than  a  month  after  our  visit 
with  him)  by  three  armed  men  in  civilian 
clothes  and  has  not  been  heard  from  since. 
Since  then,  cables  have  been  sent  to  our  em- 
bassy in  San  Salvador  and  to  the  colonels 
who  head  the  National  and  Treasury  Police 
by  our  sponsoring  organizations,  members 
of  the  U.S.  Senate,  the  Hiunan  Rights  Divi- 
sion of  the  State  Department,  and  individ- 
ual U.S.  citizens,  but  Dr.  Rivera  Martelli  re- 
mains "disappeared." 

The  public  educational  system  in  San  Sal- 
vador is  in  disarray.  The  large  number  of 
schoolteachers  and  members  of  the  universi- 
ty faculty  (including  medical  school  profes- 
sors) who  have  disapfjeared,  been  impris- 
oned as  political  prisoners,  or  fled  the  coun- 
try has  depleted  the  educational  establish- 
ment. No  professors  of  basic  medical  science 
remain.  All  entrances  to  the  National  Uni- 
versity have  been  sealed  for  the  past  two 
years,  and  the  principal  laboratory  building 
located  outside  the  imiversity  grounds  has 
been  gutted  by  the  military  so  that  only  ex- 
ternal walls  remain.  No  students  have  been 
admitted  since  the  closing  of  the  university. 
In  the  past  semester,  medical  students  in 
the  last  two  years  of  the  six-year  course 
have  been  taught  in  storefronts  and  private 
homes  by  a  few  intrepid  professors,  but  the 
complete  absence  of  equipment,  books,  med- 
ical journals,  and  demonstration  materials 
makes  this  valiant  effort  doomed.  The  dev- 
astation is  both  physical  and  intellectual. 

Our  group  visited  two  facilities  for  politi- 
cal prisoners  that  are  operated  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Justice:  Ilopango  for  women  and 
Mariona  for  men.  We  were  permitted  to 
interview  the  inmates  alone  and  without 
time  restriction.  Medical  care  in  the 
women's  prison  is  provided  by  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  medical  school  who  devotes  a  few 
hours  a  week  to  the  prison  as  just  one  of  his 
four  jobs.  Medical  records  are  inadequate 
and  incomplete.  Prescriptions  for  medica- 
tions are  usually  not  available  in  the  prison 
medical  facility,  so  they  are  disregarded;  if 
the  prisoner  is  fortunate,  her  family  may 
obtain  the  medicine.  In  both  prisons  the  po- 
Utical  prisoners  have  established  their  own 
health  facility  using  minimal  supplies  of 
drugs  and  first-aid  materials. 

Pew  prisoners  have  been  tried  and  convict- 
ed. The  medical  students  we  saw  in  Mar- 
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iona,  the  men's  priaon.  had  been  there  for 
two  years— and  others  had  been  there  for  as 
long  as  four  years— without  appearing 
before  a  Judge.  However,  the  prisoners  told 
us  that  they  were  the  lucky  ones.  They  were 
alive  and  probably  would  not  disapi^ear- no 
matter  that  they  were  being  held  indefinite- 
ly without  due  process. 

In  summary,  we  found  direct  and  indirect 
evidence  of  frightful  violations  of  human 
rights,  and  we  found  fear  among  private 
citizens  who  feel  unprotected  in  a  lawless 
society.  We  found  that  the  health  of  the 
public  has  suffered,  that  medical  education, 
medical  care,  and  medical  facilities  have 
been  desperately  depressed.  How  can  one  ac- 
count for  the  willful  dismantling  of  the  uni- 
versity, including  the  imprisonment  (or 
worse)  of  medical  professors  and  practicing 
physicians  and  the  physical  destruction  or 
sealing  up  of  university  buildings  and  the 
medical  school?  University  personnel  with 
whom  we  spoke  ascril}ed  it  to  the  political 
liberalism  or  radicalism  that  is  characteris- 
tic of  a  university  campus,  to  the  outspoken 
indignation  of  the  medical  profession  at  the 
atrocities  and  wanton  Idlling  of  noncombat- 
ants  and  alleged  subversives,  and  to  the  fear 
among  those  in  power  of  middle-class  intel- 
lectuals. D(x:tors  and  other  health  profes- 
sionals meet  many  of  the  criteria  for  "disap- 
pearing." 

We  have  returned  to  our  siffluent  country 
shaken  but  eager  to  inform  our  colleagues, 
sponsors,  and  all  who  will  listen  that  we  can 
save  many  thousands  of  lives  by  protesting 
to  the  Salvadoran  authorities  disappear- 
ances and  other  human-rights  violations. 
Physicians  and  other  concerned  persons  can 
help  privately  by  donating  equipment  and 
funds  through  such  international  relief 
agencies  as  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross  and  Catholic  Relief  Services. 
U.S.  foreign  aid  must  make  abimdant  provi- 
sion for  such  essentials  as  food,  me(licine, 
vaccines,  medical  equipment,  teaching  mate- 
rials for  students,  and  other  forms  of  eco- 
nomic assistance.  Aid  to  this  war-torn  coun- 
try should  emphasize  life-giving  sustenance 
rather  than  arms  and  military  equipment. 
Alpred  Gellhorm.  M.D.. 
Harvard  Sc?iool  of  Public  Health.m 
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THEIR  NUKES 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10,  1983 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  Sunday's  Washington  Post,  I 
came  across  an  editorial  which  is  very 
timely;  coming  as  it  does.  Just  as  the 
House  concluded  its  "Great  Freeze 
Debate."  The  article,  written  by  Prof. 
Seweryn  Bialer  of  Columbia  Universi- 
ty, argues  that  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
pends on  its  nuclear  arsenal  for  its  su- 
perposer  status,  and  that  the  unusabil- 
ity  of  the  weapons  is  what  makes  them 
so  very  useful  to  the  Soviets.  For  these 
reasons.  Professor  Bialer  concludes 
that  the  total  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  an  unattainable  goal,  and 
even  a  reduction  will  be  difficult  to 
obtain.  Because  of  the  valuable  in- 
sights offered  by  Professor  Bialer,  I 
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think  It  fitting  to  include  his  May  8  ar-  . 

tide  in  the  Record. 

The  SoviErs  Really  Need  TREnt  Nukes 
(By  Seweryn  Bialer) 

In  the  great  debate  over  nuclear  weapons 
and  how  to  control  them,  one  key  fact  gets 
too  little  attention:  The  Soviet  Union  de- 
pends on  its  nuclear  arsenal  not  only  to  pro- 
tect itself  and  to  threaten  others,  but  for  ita 
very  status  as  a  great  power.  Without  nucle- 
ar weapons,  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  be  a 
superpower. 

Perhaps  we  shy  away  from  this  fact  be- 
cause its  implications  are  so  depressing.  Ob- 
viously, if  the  Soviet  leaders  believe  that 
they  depend  on  nuclear  weapons  for  their 
international  status,  they  are  unlikely  to 
consider  giving  them  up.  This  state  of  af- 
fairs cannot  be  wished  way. 

More  depressing  stiU.  the  nuclear  revolu- 
tion that  has  transformed  international  pol- 
itics gives  the  Soviet  Union  considerable  ad- 
vantages over  the  West  in  the  competition 
for  global  influence.  The  very  "unusability" 
of  nuclear  weapons  makes  them  more  useful 
to  the  Soviets  than  they  can  ever  be  to  us. 

Nuclear  weapons  are  much  more  than 
weapons.  They  are  the  overriding  political 
and  psychological  factor  in  Soviet-American 
relations,  and  in  today's  global  politics  gen- 
erally. The  fact  that  nuclear  weapons  exist 
has  created  an  international  situation  with- 
out precedent  in  history. 

The  existence  of  nuclear  weapons  has  also 
given  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  a  set  of  compeUing  common  interests, 
beginning,  of  course,  with  their  mutual  need 
to  avoid  a  nuclear  war.  But  common  inter- 
ests are  far  from  either  superpower's  only 
interests. 

If  avoiding  a  nuclear  war  and  the  conf  ron-  ' 
tations  that  could  lead  to  one  was  both  su- 
perpowers' fundamental  goal,  their  chances 
for  success  would  be  very  high. 

Even  if  the  nuclear  arms  race  continues 
indefinitely,  one  can  argue— however  iron- 
ically—that both  sides  believe  they  are  accu- 
mulating new  weapons  to  avoid  the  sort  of 
strategic  imbalance  that  could  tempt  one  su- 
perpower to  attack  the  other. 

But  the  prevention  of  a  nuclear  holocaust 
and  the  survival  of  humanity  is  not  the  only 
fundamental  goal  of  either  America  or  of  • 
Russia.  Both  have  other  international  ambi- 
tions, and  the  Soviet  Union  has  an  unsatis- 
fied himger  for  global  influence  that  pushes 
it  toward  a  highly  activist  foreign  policy. 

It's  no  use  shying  away  from  this  uncom- 
fortable fact.  Soviet  nationalism  and  pride, 
history  and  ideology,  its  military  might 
combined  with  the  docility  of  its  population, 
its  late  arrival  on  the  superpower  stage  all 
encourage  this  activism.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
still  in  the  ascending  stage  of  its  interna- 
tional ambitions. 

In  this  stage  the  Soviet  leadership  is 
hoping  it  will  be  able  to  turn  Western 
Ehirope  away  from  its  alliance  with  the 
United  States.  The  Soviets  are  committed  to 
support  radical  changes  in  the  Third  World, 
even  if  this  involves  direct  and  indirect 
Soviet  military  engagement.  While  the  over- 
riding Soviet  goal  is  to  protect  its  own  Rus- 
sion-Soviet  system  and  its  "internal"  and 
"external"  multinational  empire,  its  key  tac- 
tical aims  as  a  latecomer  to  the  "game"  of 
global  politics  are  offensive. 

For  the  United  States,  this  is  clearly  the 
descending  stage  of  political,  economic  and 
military  ambitions.  America  now  views  the 
international  system  with  the  attitude  of  a 
status-quo  power.  Its  long-term  policy  direc- 
tion is  best  expressed  in  "containment"— a 
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concept  with  ^(Mf1<^'iy  defensive  connota- 
tions. 

Americans  key  goals  are  the  preservation 
of  the  independent  industrial  democracies, 
which  requires  a  balance  of  at  least  strate- 
gic parity  with  the  Soviet  Union;  the  de- 
fense of  vital  economic  and  strategic  Ameri- 
can and  allied  interests  in  such  areas  as  the 
Persian  Gulf,  which  requires  the  preserva- 
tion or  creation  of  a  conventional  Soviet- 
American  balance  in  some  regions  of  the 
world;  and  finally,  the  preservation— at 
best— of  the  existing  configuration  of  forces 
in  the  Third  World.  Where  change  cannot 
be  avoided,  the  VS.  wants  gradual  evolu- 
tion, not  revolutionary  upheavals. 

This  is  a  dangerous  situation.  Although 
each  superpower  wants  to  achieve  its  goals 
without  using  nuclear  weapons— that  is,  in  a 
rational  way— this  may  not  prove  to  be  so 
easy.  The  asymmetry  of  goals  which  each 
superpower  pursues  and  the  fact  that  one  is 
still  ascendant  while  the  other  is  retrench- 
ing increases  the  perils  of  an  unintended  es- 
calation of  their  conflict  to  the  threshold  of 
nuclear  war. 

To  put  it  simply,  the  nuclear  revolution  in 
weaponry  and  warfare  and  its  military,  po- 
litical and  psychological  consequences  give 
the  Soviet  Union  a  better  opportunity  than 
the  United  SUtes  to  achieve  its  internation- 
al goals  without  a  nuclear  war.  This  Is  true 
for  four  reasons: 

First,  nuclear  weapons  act  as  a  great 
equalizer  of  the  actual,  conventional  mili- 
tary potential  of  the  Western  and  Soviet  al- 
liances, and  therefore  are  a  guarantor  of  the 
security  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Par  from  being 
an  equal,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  bloc  are 
far  behind  the  Western  alliance  in  conven- 
tional military  potential. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1980s  the  com- 
bined gross  national  product  (GNP)  of  the 
industrial  democracies  was  more  than  three 
times  larger  than  the  combined  GNP  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries.  (This  is  about  the 
same  relationship  that  existed  between  the 
West  European  and  Soviet  economic  mili- 
tary potential  on  the  eve  of  World  War  II. 
and  is  only  marginally  different  than  the 
comparative  potential  of  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  in  the  1950s).  Technologically, 
recent  studies  have  shown  that  the  lopsided 
superiority  of  the  West  is  at  least  as  great 
today  as  it  was  in  1953.  the  year  when  Stalin 
died. 

But  nuclear  weapons— strategic,  theater, 
and  tactical— act  as  a  great  equalizer  of  the 
military  potential  and  actual  strength  of 
the  competing  blocs,  who  without  them  are 
not  equal  at  all.  Once  strategic  parity  has 
been  achieved,  it  provides  a  degree  of  securi- 
ty to  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  never  enjoyed 
in  the  past. 

And  of  course,  nuclear  weapons  enhance 
the  psychological-political  effectiveness  of 
any  threat  from  Soviet  conventional  forces 
on  Soviet  borders  or  in  remote  comers  of 
the  globe. 

Second,  the  nuclear  revolution  led  to  the 
the  once-Justified  but  now  pernicious  con- 
cept of  an  American  nuclear  umbrella  over 
Western  Europe,  and  the  "bigger  bang  for 
the  buck"  military  policy  of  the  United 
States.  The  idea  of  an  American  umbrella 
led  to  much  lower  levels  of  conventional 
military  spending  by  the  industrial  democ- 
racies than  at  any  time  in  their  20th-centu- 
ry history.  The  idea  of  "more  bang."  and 
the  attendant  American  preoccupation  with 
the  nuclear  balance,  led  to  a  deterioration 
of  conventional  U.S.  forces  and  to  the  dissi- 
pation of  the  American  military-industrial 
base.  And  of  course,  these  changes  occurred 
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at  a  time  when  Soviet  conventional  forces 
were  growing  steadily.  The  resulting  superi- 
ority of  mobilized  conventional  strength 
gave  the  Soviets  freedom  of  military  action 
below  the  level  of  nuclear  war. 

Third,  the  Soviet  leadership  is  able  to  ex- 
ploit the  balance  of  terror  more  effectively 
that  the  United  States  can  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet  political  system.  Soviet 
leaders  do  not  feel  great  pressure  from 
public  opinion  in  formulating  their  military 
and  foreign  policies  and  calibrating  their 
use  of  military  threats  toward  their  oppo- 
nents. At  the  same  time.  Soviet  leaders  can 
manipulate  the  legitimate  fear  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  populations  of  the  industrial 
democracies.  This  asymmetry  lets  the  Soviet 
leadership  reap  the  political  rewards  of  nu- 
clear parity  and  leaves  them  freer  to  employ 
military  threat  or  actual  military  forces. 

Fourth,  the  nature  of  Third  World  con- 
flicts and  of  popular  aspirations  in  the  de- 
veloping countries  favors  military  conflicts 
and  revolutions— best  suited  to  Soviet  pur- 
poses—rather than  gradualism  and  the  evo- 
lution of  democratic  institutions  that  Amer- 
ica would  prefer.  When  nuclear  parity  elimi- 
nates the  danger  of  retribution  to  thier  own 
homeland  and  empire,  the  Soviets  can 
engage  in  low-risk  and  low-cost  adventures 
to  help  accelerate  the  "historical  process"  in 
the  Third  World. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  American  at- 
tempts to  intervene  to  preserve  the  status 
quo  are  likely  to  require  large-scale  involve- 
ment at  a  high  cost.  The  unpopularity  of 
such  interventions,  the  difficulties  of 
making  them  work,  and  the  danger  of  their 
escalation  into  confrontations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  makes  them  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  the  United  States  to  undertake. 

So  nuclear  weapons  give  the  Soviets  clear 
advantages.  Of  course  the  present  balance 
of  nuclear  terror  also  presents  the  Soviet 
Union  with  terrible  dangers.  But  it  would  be 
foolish  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  same  bal- 
ance of  terror  also  gives  the  Soviet  leaders 
opportunities  for  global  assertiveness  that 
are  unprecedented  in  the  entire  history  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  cre- 
ated for  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  nuclear 
revolution  do  not  assure  the  success  of 
Soviet  policies.  Those  advantages  may  well 
be  balanced  by  the  Soviets'  inside  the  East 
European  empire,  and  the  Soviets'  inability 
to  match  their  military  capabilities  with  the 
political,  economic  and  cultural  power  that 
could  produce  practical  advantages  for  the 
U.S.S.R.  around  the  world.  The  restoration 
of  an  effective  American- West  European  al- 
liance could  also  help  frustrate  Soviet  ambi- 
tions. 

In  the  area  of  strategic  weapons,  the 
Soviet  leadership's  oft-proclaimed  desire  for 
arms  control  and  stability  is  at  least  as  sin- 
cere as  President  Reagan's  repeated  state- 
ments of  interest  in  nuclear  arms  reduction. 
But  if  nuclear  weapons  were  ever  abolished 
or  decisively  reduced  in  number,  it  is  the 
Soviet  Union  that  would  really  suffer— mili- 
tarily, politically  and  psychologically.  This 
is  an  important  reason  why  the  total  elimi- 
nation of  nuclear  weapons  is  an  unattain- 
able goal,  and  why  even  their  substantial  re- 
duction will  be  very  difficult  to  achieve, 
though  we  must  strive  to  achieve  it.* 
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•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  rising  cost  of  health  care 
is  one  of  the  greatest  budgetary  dilem- 
mas we  in  Congress  face.  The  prospect 
of  billions  upon  biUioi  >  of  dollars 
going  to  treat  diseases  i  lat  could  be 
avoided  is  a  powerful  inc  ntive  to  find 
ways  to  prevent  illness.  '  "here  Is  little 
doubt  that  improper  nutrition  is  a  con- 
tributor to  many  of  the  diseases  that 
are  most  difficult  and  expensive  to 
treat,  and  in  the  past  few  years  we 
have  invested  heavily  in  basic  research 
on  nutrition. 

An  article  Just  published  in  Science 
magazine  shows  how  recent  nutrition 
research  has  led  to  the  overthrow  of 
concepts  that  seemed  beyond  doubt. 
The  practical  consequences  of  the  dis- 
coveries reported  here  may  well  be 
enormous;  fiuther  studies  wiU  no 
doubt  provide  additional  surprises.  Sci- 
entists, of  course,  have  long  recognized 
that  our  knowledge  is  always  provi- 
sional at  best.  It  is  only  when  re- 
searchers challenge  accepted  dogma 
that  they  discover  new  truths.  The 
challenge  for  us,  the  supporters  of  this 
effort,  is  to  keep  encouraging  new  ap- 
proaches and  fresh  looks,  as  well  as  to 
insist  that  research  discoveries  be  ap- 
plied to  the  development  of  usable  re- 
sults. Whether  we  are  concerned  about 
nutrition,  or  the  environmental  fate  of 
chemicals,  or  the  causes  of  chronic  dis- 
ease, we  must  continue  to  question  old 
beliefs,  to  test  and  experiment,  and  to 
develop  new  understanding.  I  com- 
mend this  report  to  my  colleagues. 
(Prom  Science,  Apr.  29,  1983] 
Dietary  Dogma  Disproved 
(By  Oina  Kolata) 
For  years,  diabetologists  and  nutritionists 
have  taught  that  there  are  two  major  class- 
es of  carbohydrates:  simple  and  complex. 
Simple  carbohydrates,  which  are  the  sugars 
like  glucose,  sucrose,  and  fructose,  are  im- 
mediately absorbed  by  the  gut  and  cause  a 
rapid  rise  in  blcKxl  sugar  and  blood  insulin. 
Complex  carbohydrates,  such  as  the  starch- 
es found  in  rice  and  potatoes,  take  longer  to 
be  absorbed  and  so  result  in  a  slower  and 
more  moderate  rise  in  blood  glucose  and 
blood  insulin. 

Or  so  the  dogma  goes.  But  it  turns  out 
that  the  dogma  is  incorrect.  The  problems, 
says  Jesse  Roth,  a  diabetes  specialist  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  is  that  "I  be- 
lieved it.  Everyone  believed  it.  But  no  one 
ever  tested  it." 

When  Phyllis  Crapo  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  Health  Sciences  Center  in  Denver 
thought  to  test  the  dogma,  she  was  aston- 
ished to  find  just  how  wrong  it  is.  Crapo  and 
other  researchers  are  learning,  for  example, 
that  a  bowl  of  ice  cream  does  almost  noth- 
ing to  blood  glucose.  Nor  does  a  sweet 
potato.  But  a  white  potato  or  a  slice  of 
whole  wheat  or  white  bread  sends  blood  glu- 


cose soaring.  To  further  compound  the 
matter,  the  effects  of  carbohydrates  on 
blood  glucose  are  unpredictable.  The  only 
way  to  leam  what  a  particular  food's  effect 
is  is  to  test  it  on  volunteers. 

These  discoveries  are  of  major  conse- 
quence for  diabetics,  who  must  avoid  large 
swings  in  blood  glucose.  They  also  may  be 
important  for  nondiabetics  since,  at  the 
very  least,  large  amounts  of  glucose  in  the 
blood  make  people  sle^y. 

Other  effects  are  more  speculative,  but 
some  medical  researchers  now  suggest  that 
the  reason  people  develop  adult-onset  diabe- 
tes may  be  because  they  eat  the  wrong  kind 
of  carbohydrates,  meaning  those  that  give 
rapid  rises  in  blood  sugar,  rather  than 
simply  too  many  carbohydrates.  In  more 
primitive  societies,  David  Jenkins  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  points  out,  people 
tend  to  eat  the  carbohydrates  that  give  slow 
glucose  rises  and  tend  also  to  have  little  dia- 
betes and  heart  disease. 

Crapo  first  thought  of  testing  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  about  the  effects  of  simple 
and  complex  carbohydrates  when  she  vis- 
ited Stanford  University  several  years  ago. 
She  was  sitting  in  on  a  physicology  class 
when  the  lecturer  remarked  that  the  tradi- 
tional advice  to  diabetics  that  they  eat  com- 
plex rather  than  simple  carbohydrates 
really  makes  no  sense.  People  have  so  many 
amylases — enzymes  that  break  down  starch- 
es into  sugar— in  their  gut  that  starches  are 
converted  to  glucose  almost  immediately. 

Crapo  was  skeptical.  As  a  nutritionist,  she 
had  been  advising  diabetic  patients  to  con- 
centrate on  complex  carbohydrates  and  she 
found  it  hard  to  believe  that  they  are  no  dif- 
ferent from  simple  sugars  as  far  as  blood 
glucose  is  concerned.  So  she.  together  with 
Stanford  diabetologist  Gerald  Reaven  and 
her  husband,  diabetologist  Jerrold  Olefsky, 
also  of  the  University  of  Colorado,  decided 
to  feed  volunteers  pure  uncooked  starch  and 
see  what  happened.  Just  as  she  suspected, 
there  was  virtually  no  rise  in  blood  glucose. 

But,  these  investigators  reasoned,  pure 
uncooked  starch  is  hardly  a  typical  food. 
Perhaps  the  result  would  be  different  if 
they  tried  cooked  starches  of  the  sort 
people  normally  eat.  They  then  fed  volun- 
teers potatoes  and  rice.  To  their  amaze- 
ment, says  Crapo.  "We  found  a  dramatic  dif- 
ference between  the  two.  Rice  gave  a  flat 
glucose  response  and  potatoes  gave  a  rapid 
response  that  was  the  same  as  you  would 
expect  if  you  gave  people  pure  glucose." 
Olefsky  adds.  "Potatoes  are  like  candy  as 
far  as  a  diabetic  is  concerned." 

They  went  on  to  test  com  and  bread  be- 
cause rice,  potatoes,  com,  and  bread  are  the 
four  major  starches  eaten  in  this  country. 
The  glucose  responses,  in  increasing  order, 
were  rice,  bread,  com,  potatoes. 

They  tried  the  experiments  in  people  with 
impaired  glucose  tolerance  and  with  diabe- 
tes. The  results  were  the  same.  They  tried 
similar  experiments  using  simple  sugars  be- 
cause, Olefsky  explains.  "We  always  were 
taught  that  a  simple  sugar  is  a  simple  sugar. 
But  it  turns  out  that  simple  sugars  are  as 
different  as  potatoes  and  rice."  Lactose  and 
fructose  have  little  effect  on  blood  glucose. 
Sucrose  has  a  moderate  effect.  Glucose  and 
maltose  give  immediate  and  pronounced  ef- 
fects. 

Olefsky  believes  that  one  reason  for  these 
differences  is  that  there  are  differences  in 
the  accessibility  of  the  starch  or  sugar  mole- 
cules in  various  foods.  The  more  homog- 
enized the  food,  the  more  rapid  the  rise  in 
blood  glucose.  A  rice  slurry  gives  a  more 
rapid   rise   than   rice  grains.   Apple   puree 
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gives  a  more  rapid  rise  than  a  whole  apple. 
But  the  biochemistry  of  food  digestion  and 
absorption  is  so  poorly  understood,  he  says, 
that  each  food  has  to  be  analyzed  separate- 
ly. 

The  most  extensive  list  of  the  glucose  re- 
sponses of  foods  has  been  prepared  by  Jen- 
kins and  his  associates  in  Toronto  working 
with  Thomas  Wolever  and  his  associates  at 
Oxford  University. 

Jenkins  says  his  studies  of  the  glucose  re- 
sponse to  various  foods  are  a  constant  reve- 
lation. "We  never  cease  to  be  amazed.  We 
are  unable  to  predict  and  we  are  still  trying 
to  explain  what  we  find.  We  thought  we 
would  find  most  of  the  foods  not  too  dis- 
similar. We  expected  some  differences  but 
not  massive  differences.  A  second  surprise— 
and  this  was  quite,  quite  remarkable— was 
that  the  legumes  had  blood  glucose  rises 
half  those  of  their  cereal  counterparts." 

Pasta  products  are  much  lower  in  their 
blood  glucose  effects  than  cereals.  "In  the 
West,  we've  been  getting  hooked  on  whole 
meal  products  rather  than  white.  But  there 
Is  no  difference  in  blood  glucose  levels  with 
white  or  whole  wheat  pasta,  white  or  whole 
wheat  bread,  or  white  or  brown  rice,"  Jen- 
kins remarks.  He  stresses,  however,  that 
whole  wheat  products  still  may  be  beneficial 
since  they  improve  colonic  function. 

Jenkins  and  Wolever  also  have  tested 
combinations  of  foods.  For  example,  they 
gave  volunteers  cheese  and  bread.  Dairy 
products  in  general  give  a  very  slow  glucose 
rise  but  the  cheese-bread  combination,  un- 
expectedly, gives  the  rapid  glucose  rise  char- 
acteristic of  bread.  Bread  and  beans,  in  con- 
trast, resulted  in  a  slow  rise  in  blood  sugar 
more  characteristic  of  beans  than  bread. 

One  immediate  consequence  of  these  re- 
sults for  diabetics  is  that  the  starch  ex- 
change lists  of  their  diets,  which  are  choices 
of  equal  carbohydrate  portions  of  bread, 
rice,  potatoes,  or  com,  are  called  into  ques- 
tion. In  addition,  Olefsky  points  out,  diabet- 
ics may  want  to  know  that  some  foods  that 
they  frequently  avoid,  such  as  ice  cream,  are 
fine  as  far  as  blood  glucose  is  concerned. 
Olefsky  remarks  that  he  recently  saw  a  new 
ice  cream  sweetened  with  sorbitol  and  la- 
beled "not  a  low  calorie  food."  The  ice 
cream  was  aimed  at  diabetics.  But  regular 
ice  cream  gives  a  very  flat  glucose  response. 
Marveling  at  the  very  existence  of  this  die- 
tetic dessert,  Olefsky  says,  "Some  major 
food  company  developed  this  product  on  the 
assumption  that  ice  cream  is  bad  for  diabet- 
ics. Better  they  should  go  out  and  find  a 
better  potato." 

Roth  says  it  is  his  impression  that  the 
work  of  Crapo  and  Jenkins  "is  not  widely 
known"  and  that  "it  is  time  for  it  to  be  con- 
sidered" by  diabetologists.  Irving  Spratt  of 
the  Spratt  Diabetes  Medical  Clinic  in  San 
Bemadino.  who  is  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Diabetes  Association,  says  the  Diabetes 
Association  is  concerned  about  the  possibili- 
ty that  the  starch  exchange  lists  may  be 
misleading,  that  "we  are  considering  chang- 
ing the  exchange  lists  and  we  will  take  ap- 
propriate action  as  all  the  evidence  comes 
in."  Crapo.  he  adds,  is  a  member  of  the  pro- 
fessional education  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Diabetes  Association.  "We  are  in  con- 
stant communication  with  Phyllis  Crapo." 
Spratt  says. 

Studies  of  carbohydrates  and  their  effects 
on  blood  glucose  may  help  nutritionists  un- 
derstand public  health  issues  as  well  as  dia- 
betes diets.  Jenkins  says  he  wonders  wheth- 
er the  wholesale  change  in  industrialized  so- 
cieties from  foods  like  pasta,  beans,  and 
sweet  potatoes  to  foods  like  bread,  cereals. 
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and  white  potatoes  might  be  related  to  the 
prevalence  of  diabetes,  heart  disease,  and 
some  forms  of  cancer.  He  himself  has  begun 
eating  pasta  and  beans  since  he  discovered 
their  effects  on  blood  glucose.  "It's  a  mar- 
velous food  anyway,"  he  remarks. 

Olefsky  wonders  whether  there  will  be 
any  large-scale  health  effects  as  food  manu- 
facturers switch  from  using  sucrose  as  a 
sweetener  to  using  com  syrup,  which  is  less 
expensive.  Com  syrup,  which  is  mostly  fruc- 
tose, gives  a  very  slow  blood  glucose  re- 
sponse whereas  sucrose  gives  a  more  rapid 
one. 

The  whole  process  of  studying  the  blood 
glucose  response  of  foods  has  been  an  eye- 
opener  for  nutritionists.  They  learned,  says 
Crapo,  that  "What  happens  when  we  eat 
food  is  much  more  complex  than  anyone 
thought."  Now  that  researchers  are  starting 
to  look  more  carefully  at  their  untested  as- 
sumptions about  food,  Crapo  predicts,  "I 
think  at  last  we  will  pull  nutrition  out  of 
the  dark  ages."* 
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•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  rec- 
ognize and  salute  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Realtors  as  they  celebrate 
the  organization's  75th  anniversary 
Diamond  Jubilee. 

Since  the  realtors  founding  in  1908 
as  the  National  Association  of  Real 
Estate  Exchanges,  the  organization 
has  represented  the  highest  standards 
of  professional  ethics.  Realtors  have 
provided  competent,  unbiased  service 
to  both  buyers  and  sellers  over  the 
past  75  years,  assisting  in  the  largest 
investment  most  Americans  make  in  a 
lifetime.  Realtors  have  introduced 
many  irmovative  programs  to  improve 
and  enhance  the  accessibility  of  the 
American  dream  of  owning  a  home  to 
everyone. 

Realtors  are  known  for  contributing 
countless  hours  to  their  communities, 
dedicating  time  and  energy  to  civic 
betterment.  For  the  past  75  years,  re- 
altors have  played  an  important  role 
in  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
cities  and  towns  across  the  United 
States.  For  this  reason,  they  have 
become  one  of  the  most  important 
forces  in  American  business. 

I  would  like  to  offer  the  following 
history  of  the  National  Association  of 
Realtors  as  a  tribute  to  the  outstand- 
ing accomplishments  of  the  organiza- 
tion over  the  past  75  years,  and  to  rec- 
ognize the  integrity  and  dedication  the 
profession  represents. 
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A  BiuKr  History  or  thk  National 

ASSOCIATIOR  OP  RBALTtmS 

(Written  by  Joan  Mauch:  research  by  Linda 
Lipman) 

The  National  Association  of  Realtors.'  the 
nation's  largest  trade  association,  was 
founded  In  1908  as  the  "National  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Exchanges." 

Three  earlier  attempts  to  organize  a  na- 
tional real  estate  group  had  met  with  fail- 
ure. The  first  effort  in  1891.  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  National  Real  EsUte  Asso- 
ciation, which  survived  only  19  months.  Two 
subsequent  efforts  also  were  without  suc- 
cess. 

On  May  13,  1908,  120  men  representing  18 
boards  from  13  states  and  one  state  associa- 
tion met  in  Chicago  to  try  again.  Their 
stated  objective  was  "to  unite  the  real  estate 
men  of  America  for  the  purpose  of  effective- 
ly exerting  a  combined  influence  upon  mat- 
ters affecting  real  estate  interests." 

The  group  authorized  employment  of  an 
executive  secretary,  general  counsel  and 
"such  other  assistance  as  may  be  necessary" 
and  also  provided  for  an  office  for  associa- 
tion worlc.  Standing  committees,  demon- 
strating the  founders'  intended  fields  of  ac- 
tivity, were  formed  and  included:  Code  of 
Ethics,  taxation,  state  and  municipal  legisla- 
tion, and  the  organization  of  local  ex- 
changes. 

In  1916.  the  organization's  name  was 
changed  to  the  "National  Association  of 
Real  EsUte  Boards. "  and  in  1972  it  became 
the  "National  Association  of  Realtors"  and 
its  present  logo  was  adopted. 

Throughout  its  history,  the  National  As- 
sociation has  been  worliing  for  America's 
property  owners,  exerting  pressure  on  gov- 
ernment for  better  housing,  improved  home 
financing,  the  prevention  of  real  estate 
fraud,  community  revitalization.  fair  tax- 
ation and  encouraging  property  beautifica- 
tlon  and  protection. 

As  the  Association  celebrates  its  75th  an- 
niversary, its  members  can  be  proud  of  the 
many  tey  accomplishments  along  with 
achievements  at  every  level— national,  state, 
and  local.  Some  of  the  Association's  major 
achievements  include: 

Making  use  of  the  "Golden  Rule"  as  its 
theme,  the  Realtor's  adopted  a  strict  Code 
of  Ethics  in  1913.  The  National  Association 
was  only  the  second  business  group  in  the 
nation  to  follow  the  professions  of  medicine, 
law  and  engineering  in  the  formation  and 
enforcement  of  a  code  for  its  members. 

In  1916,  Charles  N.  Chadboume.  a  Minne- 
apolis Realtor,  devised  the  term  "Realtor" 
to  identify  real  estate  agents  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Association  of  Realtors 
and  subscribe  to  its  strict  Code  of  Ethics. 
The  patent  office  registration  of  the  service- 
mark. "Realtor"  and  the  Realtor  emblem 
were  approved  in  1949.  Courts  have  upheld 
this  designation  in  every  case  brought 
before  them. 

The  principal  of  "exclusive  agency"  was 
established  about  1910  and  meant  that 
every  seller  could  make  exclusive  use  of  a 
single  broker.  This  concept  led  to  coopera- 
tive selling  practices  and  the  establishment 
of  multiple  listing  services.  The  public  bene- 
fits from  exclusive  agency  because  only  a 
single  fee  is  due  upon  the  sale  of  a  property, 
regardless  of  the  number  of  agents  involved 
In  its  sale. 

After  the  Great  Depression,  Realtors 
worked  to  prevent  urban  blight  from  de- 
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stroylng  good  neighborhoods.  In  1939.  the 
Urban  Land  Institute  was  formed  to  concen- 
trate on  the  problems  of  urban  decentraliza- 
tion and  redevelopment.  Realtors  suggested 
a  program  of  large  scale  redevelopment  by 
private  enterprise.  In  1941.  major  proposals 
on  rebuilding  cities  were  coordinated  by  the 
National  Association. 

The  Realtors'  "Build  America  Better"  pro- 
gram was  introduced  in  1952  to  promote 
neighborhood  conservation.  Realtors  provid- 
ed expert  counseling  and  helped  cities  in 
their  efforts  to  rid  neighborhoods  of  slums. 
The  program  was  cited  in  the  1954  Munici- 
pal Yearbook  of  the  International  City 
Managers  Association,  as  a  major  develop- 
ment in  the  field  of  housing  conservation. 

In  1956.  "Realtor  Week"  was  introduced. 
Now  known  as  'Private  Property  Week."  it 
provides  an  annual  reminder  to  the  public 
of  their  constitutionally-protected  rights  to 
own.  use  and  transfer  private  property. 

Improvement  in  the  flow  of  mortgage 
money  has  always  been  a  major  objective  of 
the  National  Association.  In  this  respect. 
Realtors  provided  leadership  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Home  Owners  Loan  Corpora- 
tion, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System, 
Federal  Housing  Administration  and  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
Throughout  the  1950s,  Realtors  supported 
credit  efforts  to  help  additional  families 
afford  housing.  They  also  were  involved  in 
liberalizing  PHA  requirements  to  make  PHA 
loans  available  to  more  people. 

Realtors  have  supported  floating  PHA 
and  VA  interest  rates  since  the  1950s.  A 
floating  rate  would  make  more  funds  avail- 
able for  government-backed  mortgages  and 
result  in  more  equitable  closing  charges.  In 
1980,  a  law  was  passed  with  Realtor  support 
requiring  10  percent  of  all  PHA  loans  to 
have  a  floating  interest  rate. 

Since  its  founding,  the  National  Associa- 
tion has  opposed  excessive  government 
spending  and  unfair  taxation,  and  remains 
heavily  involved  in  political  affairs  to  this 
day. 

Expansion  of  tax  relief  to  the  elderly  in 
home  sales  also  was  widely  promoted  by  Re- 
altors. In  1962.  persons  65  years  and  over 
were  allowed  to  exclude  the  first  $30,000  of 
the  profit  from  the  sale  of  their  home  from 
capital  gains  taxes.  This  amount  was  in- 
creased to  $100,000  in  1978  and  the  age  limit 
was  lowered  to  55  years.  In  1982,  the 
amount  was  increased  to  $125,000. 

Realtors  helped  defeat  efforts  to  limit  de- 
ductions for  mortgage  interest  payments  in 
1976.  They  continue  to  lobby  against  this 
limitation  whenever  it  is  proposed  as  a 
means  of  raising  additional  tax  revenues. 

In  1943,  the  Realtors  Washington  Com- 
mittee, later  named  the  Realtors  Political 
Action  Committee  (RPAC),  was  formed. 
RPAC  currently  is  the  largest  PAC  of  any 
trade  association  in  the  nation.  In  1982,  it 
raised  some  $2.5  million  in  contributions. 
Citizens  benefit  from  this  program  by  the 
election  of  legislators  who  support  the  prin- 
cipals of  private  property  ownership  and  the 
free  enterprise  system. 

The  National  Association's  nonpartisan 
voter  registration  campaign  in  1980  resulted 
in  more  than  4  million  additional  voters 
going  to  the  polls  in  the  1980  elections  and 
was  the  first  such  program  by  a  national 
trade  association  to  be  approved  by  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Commission. 

The  federal  goverrunent  in  World  War  II 
Imposed  rent  control.  Although  Realtors 
abided  by  the  law,  they  worked  for  its 
repeal.  Realtor  research  has  demonstrated 
that  rent  control  adds  to  the  shortage  of 
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apartments  and  prevents  the  renovation  of 
units. 

In  some  areas,  this  fight  continues  today. 
Realtors  participate  in  task  force  teams  to 
assist  localities  in  defeating  rent  control  ini- 
tiatives. Realtors  also  assisted  in  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Rental  Housing  Industry  Coali- 
tion, consisting  of  national  organizations 
with  similar  concerns  regarding  rent  control 
and  the  rental  housing  industry. 

With  the  addition  of  400.000  sales  associ- 
ates in  1972,  the  National  Association  of  Re- 
altors became  the  largest  trade  association 
in  the  country.  Today,  membership  is  com- 
posed of  more  than  600.000  Realtors  who 
are  brokers  or  salespeople,  and  Realtor-As- 
sociates, a  membership  category  for  sales- 
people. Members  belong  to  one  or  more  of 
the  1.864  local  boards  of  Realtors  located  in 
all  50  states.  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Association  continues  providing  a  fa- 
cility for  education,  research  and  exchange 
of  information  among  its  members  and  to 
the  public  and  goverrunent  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  the  free  enterprise  system  and 
the  right  of  free  people  to  own  and  use  real 
protJerty. 

According  to  Harley  W.  Snyder,  1983 
president  of  the  National  Association, 
'Members  of  the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  federal  government 
today  recognize  the  National  Association  of 
Realtors  as  a  major  spokesman  for  the  vital 
housing  Industry.  They  aclcnowledge  that 
we  not  only  represent  our  own  members, 
but  that  Realtors  nationwide  are  working 
for  America's  property  owners  as  well."» 


THE  RECENT  MURDER  OP  THE 
TURKISH  AMBASSADOR  TO 
YUGOSLAVIA 


HON.  MARK  D.  SIUANDER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1983 

•  Mr.  SHJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ar- 
menian gxmmen  shot  and  fatally 
wounded  the  Turkish  Ambassador  to 
Yugoslavia  Galip  Balkar.  This  is  the 
26th  time  they  succeeded  in  killing 
members  of  the  Turkish  diplomatic 
corps  or  their  families  in  the  last 
decade. 

While  we  feel  a  deep  outrage  about 
the  killings  of  innocent  diplomats  of 
our  NATO  ally,  Turkey,  it  must  be 
stated  that  the  killings  are  not  only  a 
Tiu'kish  concern,  but  an  American 
one,  as  well. 

To  cite  the  terrorist  occurrences 
sponsored  by  ASALA— Secret  Army 
for  the  Liberation  of  Armenian— and 
the  Justice  Commandos  for  the  Arme- 
nian Grenocide  in  the  United  States: 

1973:  Murder  of  the  Turkish  Consul 
and  Consul  General  in  Los  Angeles. 

October  1980:  Bombing  of  the  home 
of  the  Turkish  Consul  General  in  Los 
Angeles. 

October  1980:  Car  bomb  explosion  in 
front  of  the  Turkish  Mission  in  Los 
Angeles. 

June  1981:  Bombing  of  the  Swiss 
Bank  Corp.  offices  in  Los  Angeles. 
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November  1981:  Bomb  explosion  at 
the  Turkish  Consulate  in  Los  Angeles. 

January  1982:  Murder  of  Kemal 
Arikan.  Turkish  Consul  General  in  Los 
Angeles. 

March  1982:  Bombing  of  the  office 
of  the  Honorary  Consul  General  of 
Turkey  in  Boston. 

May  1982:  Murder  of  Orhan  Gonduz, 
Tui^ish  Consul  General.  Boston. 

June  1982:  Arrest  of  three  Armeni- 
ans after  they  allegedly  put  bombs  in 
the  Canadian  Airlines  cargo  terminal 
at  Los  Angeles. 

October  1982:  Arrest  of  five  Armeni- 
ans allegedly  preparing  to  bomb  the 
office  of  the  Honorary  Tuiidsh  Consul 
General  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  put  a  stop  to 
the  criminal  activities  of  the  Armenian 
terrorist  groups.  The  600,000  members 
of  the  American  Armenian  conmiimity 
condemns  strongly  these  acts.  The 
agents  of  the  terrorist  groups  are  usu- 
ally Armenians  from  Lebanon  who 
had  arrived  in  this  country  during  the 
1970's  as  legal  immigrants  and  then 
are  used  as  assassins  and  bombers.  We 
must  also  take  adequate  steps  to 
insure  that  the  infiltration  of  ASALA 
and  Justice  Commandos  agents  can  no 
longer  enter  under  the  guise  of  refu- 
gees from  Lebanon. 

On  September  2,  1982,  Dr.  Z.  Mi- 
chael Szaz,  current  director  of  the  Ar- 
menian Foreign  Policy  Institute  wrote 
an  article  in  the  Washington  Times 
about  these  two  terrorist  organizations 
that  are  operating  in  the  United 
States. 

The  text  follows: 
(Prom  the  Washington  Times,  Sept.  2. 1982] 
Armeniam  Terrorist  Ironies 
(By  Michael  Szaz) 

It  is  a  curious  phenomenon  of  news  cover- 
age that  while  certain  groups  within  the 
Bs'zantine  labyrinth  of  international  terror- 
ism have  attained  infamy,  two  of  the  most 
active  have  escaped  the  worldwide  condem- 
nation they  so  richly  deserve— their  names 
are:  the  Secret  Army  for  the  Liberation  of 
Armenia  (ASALA).  and  The  Justice  Com- 
mandos of  Armenian  Genocide. 

Major  American.  French.  Italian,  Spanish, 
Swiss,  Portuguese,  Canadian  and  Australian 
cities  have  been  the  sites  of  bombings  and 
assassinations  aimed  at  Turldsh  diplomats 
often  injuring  scores  of  innocent  bystand- 
ers. 

The  ideological  orientations  of  these 
groups  differ,  yet  their  tactics  are  identical. 

ASALA  is  Marxist,  Third  World-oriented 
and  pro-Soviet.  It  operates  on  the  premise 
that  the  Soviet  Union  provided  an  Armeni- 
an homeland.  ASALA  hopes  to  detach  vast 
areas  from  eastern  Turkey  and  unite  them 
with  Soviet  Armenia. 

ASALA,  with  roots  in  Lebanon  where  a 
sizable  Armenian  population  resides,  has 
close  ties  with  the  radical  PLO  faction  led 
by  George  Habash.  Israeli  sources  report 
that  documents  confiscated  from  PLO  of- 
fices in  Lebanon  confirm  the  ASALA/PLO 
connection. 

These  terrorists  specialize  in  bombing  at- 
tacks, but  also  claim  credit  for  assassination 
of  Turkish  diplomats.  Their  bombing  cam- 
paign has  targeted  French  and  Swiss  gov- 
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emment  facilities  as  well  as  Turkish  pnn>er- 
ty. 

The  Justice  Commandos  are- the  radical 
offshoot  of  the  conservative  national  Arme- 
nian party  in  exile.  Its  roots  are  among 
young  Armenian  Immigrants  from  Lebanon 
to  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Australia. 

At  this  writing,  23  Turkish  diplomats  have 
been  assassinated  since  1973.  Four  of  the 
irniing«  were  done  in  the  United  States: 
three  in  Los  Angeles  (1973  and  1982),  and 
one  in  Boston  (1982).  The  remainder  of  the 
assassinations  occurred  in  Western  Europe, 
Canada  and  Australia.  Over  70  bombings 
have  resulted  in  injuries  to  innocent  by- 
standers, the  last  one  in  Paris  Just  10  days 
ago  wounded  16  people.  The  increased  activ- 
ity has  produced  conflicting  sentiments  in 
the  American  Armenian  community  on  the 
terrorism  issue  although  all  major  organiza- 
tions have  officially  condemned  them. 

Last  year,  a  bombing  at  the  Anaheim  Con- 
vention Center  led  to  the  cancellation  of 
performances  of  the  Turldsh  Folklore 
Group  as  authorities  could  not  provide  secu- 
rity in  face  of  further  terrorists  threats.  Ap- 
parently inspired  by  the  rising  tide  of  vio- 
lence, other  Armenian  militants  disrupted  a 
cultural  meeting  of  the  American-Turkish 
Assembly  in  Houston  and  provoked  cancel- 
lations of  a  documentary  film  on  Turkey  at 
the  Los  Angeles  Music  Center  and  at  the 
University  of  California  Berkeley  campus. 
Stink  bombs  were  the  weapons  of  choice. 

Recently  a  threat  on  the  life  of  UC^LA 
Professor  Stanford  Shaw  forced  him  to  flee 
his  teaching  post  and  go  into  hiding.  His  dis- 
agreement with  allegations  that  Turks  mas- 
sacred nearly  all  Armenians  during  World 
War  I  was  the  cause  of  the  death  threat. 

The  pretext  for  Armenian  terrorism  stems 
from  the  alleged  1915  massacres.  The  assas- 
sination of  Turkish  diplomats  are  to  force 
Turkey  to  admit  that  an  organized  slaugh- 
ter occurred  costing  the  lives  of  1.5  million 
Armenians.  The  Turkish  government  has 
denied  these  charges  and,  to  prove  the  inva- 
lidity of  such  rhetoric,  points  out  that  there 
were  only  1,240,000  Armenians  in  the  Otto- 
man Empire  and  many  later  emigrated  to 
Soviet  Armenia,  Lebanon  and  the  West.  It 
is,  however,  also  a  matter  of  record  that  the 
Armenians  collaborated  with  the  Russian 
Empire  during  the  war  in  order  to  establish 
an  Armenian  state  on  Ottoman  territory. 

No  one  disputes  that  starvation,  depriva- 
tion, and  epidemics  decimated  the  Armeni- 
ans after  their  1915  uprising  which  also  re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  many  thousands  of 
Turks.  It  is  a  sad  fact,  however,  that  Europe 
is  filled  with  memories  of  massacres  that  oc- 
curred in  most  countries.  If  every  ethnic 
group  took  revenge  upon  diplomats  of  other 
countries  against  whom  they  nurse  griev- 
ances over  long-ago  events,  all  of  Europe 
would  be  drenched  in  blood.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  tragedies  should  be  forgotten,  but 
rather  that  there  is  a  lesson  to  learn:  never 
to  allow  nationalist  and  ethnic  passions  to 
get  out  of  hand. 

The  Ottoman  Empire  had  a  record  of  tol- 
erance for  minorities.  The  Empire  gave 
haven  to  the  Jews,  among  others,  during 
the  Spanish  Inquisition.  Perhaps  this  record 
of  tolerance  explains  an  especially  unique 
quality  of  the  Armenian  terrorist  phenome- 
non. It  has  not  expressed  itself  within 
Turkey  despite  amply  opportunity  between 
1976  and  1980,  when  Turkey  was  faced  with 
national  disaster  brought  on  by  rampant 
left-  and  right-wing  terrorism. 

Public  security  was  sufficiently  weakened 
to  permit  the  emergence  of  a  terrorist  cam- 
paign from  within  the  Armenian  community 
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in  Turkey.  No  such  terrorism  occurred.  Ar- 
menians in  Turkey  did  not  launch  attacks ; 
on  Turks  nor  did  they  support  such  attacks 
by  other  groups. 

The  recent  bombing  and  machine-gun 
attack  by  Armenian  terrorists  at  the  Ankara 
airport  does  not  negate  the  above  conclu- 
sions. They  all  possessed  foreign  passports 
and  came  to  Turkey  only  to  create  the  inci- 
dent. They  were  not  Turkish  Armenians. 

It  is  ironic,  but  perhaps  predictable  that, 
the  Armenian  terrorists  direct  their  assault 
on  Turkey  while  disregarding  the  very  real 
religious  persecution  and  limitations  on  na- 
tional expression  imposed  upon  their  kins- 
men in  the  Soviet  Union  where  the  absence 
of  human  rights  is  manifested  daUy.« 


THE  FIFTH  ANNUAL  BLACK 
HERITAGE  DAY  PARADE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OFNEW  JERSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1983 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  paying, 
tribute  to  the  Fifth  Annual  Black  Her- 
itage Day  Parade,  which  will  be  held 
in  Newark  this  Sunday,  May  15. 

The  parade  has  as  its  theme  for  this 
year:  "The  African  Family:  Struggling 
for  Survival."  It  will  be  an  opportunity 
for  all  of  us  to  recognize  the  achieve- 
ments as  well  as  the  struggles  of  black 
Americans  over  the  years  to  gain  full 
and  equal  participation  in  our  society. 

The  parade  committee  works  excep- 
tionally hard  all  year  not  only  on  this 
annual  event,  but  on  other  community 
activities  as  well.  The  committee  pro- 
vides educational  and  cultural  semi- 
nars aimed  at  highlighting  the  contri- 
butions of  black  Americans  in  all 
areas. 

This  day  will  be  a  celebration  of 
those  contributions,  and  a  time  for  all 
people,  regardless  of  race,  to  salute 
and  recognize  the  pride  of  black  Amer- 
icans in  their  heritage.  In  these  times 
it  is  especially  important  for  us  to  re- 
flect on  this  and  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  that  struggle  for  equality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  people 
involved  in  the  parade  committee  who 
are  too  numerous  to  name  individual- 
ly. However,  I  do  wish  to  single  out 
Kurt  Culbreath,  the  chairman  of  the 
Black  Heritage  Day  Parade  Commit- 
tee, who  has  given  so  much  of  himself 
to  this  effort.  In  addition,  there  are 
three  individuals  being  recognized  at 
the  parade  with  the  honor  of  serving 
as  grand  marshals.  They  are  the  Hon- 
orable Ambassador  Paul  Rupia,  of  the 
Republic  of  Tanzania;  Mr.  William 
Ogden  Layton.  a  World  War  I  veteran 
of  distinguished  service  who  is  the 
chief  grand  marshal:  and  Mr.  Leon 
Moore,  the  principal  and  foimder  of 
the  Chad  School  in  Newark.  I  wish 
these  people  and  aU  the  others  in- 
volved in  Sunday's  parade  my  best 
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wishes  and  my  full  support  and  en- 
courasement.* 


TANDEM  TRUCKS— A  STATE 
DECISION 


JMI 


HON.  STEWART  B.  MdONNEY 

or  oomracncuT 

nf  THX  HOUSE  or  RXPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  10. 1983 
•  Mr.  McKINNET.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  7,  I  introduced  B.H.  2438.  a  bill 
to  return  to  the  States  the  right  to 
decide  whether  their  highways  are 
safe  for  tandem-trailer  trucks.  Fifteen 
States  have  prohibited  the  giant 
trucks  from  using  their  highways  in 
the  past,  and  the  fact  that  twin  trail- 
ers are  involved  in  twice  as  many  fatal 
accidents  as  single-unit  trucks  was 
doubtless  a  factor  in  those  decisions. 
However,  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration is  now  implementing  regula- 
tions to  override  any  State  ban  of 
these  dangeroiis  trucks.  I  urge  you  to 
join  me  in  returning  to  the  States  the 
right  to  insure  safety  on  their  high- 
ways by  prohibiting  tandem  trucks  if 
they  so  desire. 

My  legislation  is  direct  and  uncom- 
plicated: It  would  simply  remove  a 
short  section  of  the  S\irf  ace  Transpor- 
Ution  Assistance  Act  of  1982  (Public 
Law  97-424)  that  prohibits  States 
from  banning  tandem-trailer  trucks.  It 
would  not  necessarily  remove  tandems 
from  any  State  in  the  Nation  that 
wants  them;  rather.  I  merely  propose 
to  leave  that  determination  to  the  in- 
dividual States.  Other  length,  weight, 
and  width  provisions,  as  well  as  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  and  safety  of 
tandem  trailers,  would  remain  as 
passed  in  the  1982  bill.  However,  the 
provision  permitting  the  operation  of 
twin  trailers  in  all  States  this  year, 
which  was  added  in  committee  as  a 
concession  to  truckers,  was  not  subject 
to  full  House  approval  in  a  separate 
vote.  In  addition.  DOT  Secretary  Eliz- 
abeth Dole  recently  stated  that,  even 
with  the  new  taxes  on  truckers  in 
effect,  the  trucking  industry  will  still 
be  paying  25  percent  less  than  its  fair 
share  of  road  upkeep.  Although  some 
savings  in  transportation  costs  may  be 
realized  through  the  use  of  twin  trail- 
ers. I  believe  the  increased  wear  and 
tear  on  our  highways,  and  the  danger- 
ous potential  for  loss  of  life  vastly  out- 
weigh any  possible  benefits. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  facts,  ac- 
cording to  the  National  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Administration  (NHTSA): 

In  1981,  there  were  12.2  fatalities  per  100 
million  miles  traveled  by  tandem  trailers, 
compared  to  5.6  fatalities  for  single-unit 
trucks; 

Tandem  trailers  have  four  times  as  many 
accidents  as  regular  passenger  vehicles,  and 
over  three  times  as  many  accidents  as 
single-trailer  trucks;  and 

One  out  of  every  three  tandem  trucks  is 
involved  in  an  accident  each  year. 
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Clearly,  these  vehicles,  which  can  be 
75  feet  long,  and  weigh  as  much  as  40 
tons  when  fully  loaded,  should  not  be 
indiscriminately  allowed  on  our  high- 
ways. Many  interstate  roads  have 
interchanges  every  few  miles,  and  nm 
through  hilly  or  congested  areas,  in- 
creasing the  possibility  of  mishap.  The 
individual  States  are  best  equipped  to 
determine  whether  the  pMticular 
design  or  construction  limitations  of 
their  roads,  combined  with  safety  fac- 
tors, warrant  partial  or  total  restric- 
tions on  tandem  trailers. 

In  fact,  in  the  wake  of  substantial 
State  concerns  over  safety,  DOT  has 
recently  withdrawn  many  of  the 
routes  originally  designated  as  safe  for 
tandem-trailer  traffic.  Secretary  Dole 
has  indicated  that,  while  the  Depart- 
ment will  work  with  State  officials  on 
the  tandem-truck  rules,  it  will  go  to 
court  to  ultimately  force  acceptance  of 
the  final  regulations.  It  is  clear  that 
this  safety  issue,  which  was  hastily 
conceived  and  implemented,  deserves 
further  careful  study  before  Federal 
mandates  are  laid  down.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  BORSKI 

or  PENHSYLVAItlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1983 

•  Mr.  BORSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  offer  an  explanation  of  my  vote  on 
roUcall  57  of  April  20,  1983.  The  vote 
occurred  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton)  as  modified  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki)  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  13,  calling  for 
a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  nu- 
clear weapons. 

I  had  intended  to  vote  "aye"  for  the 
Stratton  amendment  but  I  made  an 
error  when  I  recorded  my  vote  on  the 
electronic  voting  device.  Consequently, 
I  was  recorded  "no."  I  regret  the  error 
and  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  sup- 
port the  Stratton  amendment  as  modi- 
fied. I  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  maintain  a  vigorous  program  of 
research,  development,  and  safety-re- 
lated improvements  to  assure  that  we 
are  not  limited  to  levels  of  nuclear  de- 
terrent forces  inferior  to  the  force 
levels  of  the  Soviet  Union.* 


i<'i  X  i.!l )  EXCHANGE  RATES  AND  A 
NEW  INTERNATIONAL  GOLD 
STANDARD 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1983 
•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inter- 
national  monetary   system    is   some- 
thing that  concerns  us  today,  not  only 
because  of  the  proposed  increase  in 
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quotas  for  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  but  because  there  is  mounting 
evidence  that  fluctuating  exchange 
rates  among  national  currencies  is  a 
barrier  to  the  international  movement 
of  capital  investment.  In  the  jargon  of 
economics,  the  risk  of  adverse  move- 
ment in  exchange  rates  imposes  trans- 
actions costs  due  to  risk,  and  with 
costs  thereby  increased,  the  nuu-kets 
are  less  efficient  than  they  could  oth- 
erwise be. 

In  the  past  century,  the  world  en- 
joyed an  international  monetary 
system  that  permitted  the  growth  and 
development  of  Western  Europe  and 
North  America.  This  was  the  period  of 
the  international  gold  standard.  There 
is  much  misimderstanding  about  the 
fimctionlng  of  the  international  gold 
standard.  One  of  the  most  common 
mistakes  is  the  belief  that  there  were 
fixed  exchange  rates  under  the  gold 
standard,  because  there  was  a  determi- 
nate ratio  between  the  various  mone- 
tary imits  of  different  nations— U.S. 
dollars,  British  pounds,  French  francs, 
and  so  forth. 

I  think  it  is  a  serious  misstatement 
to  refer  to  the  international  gold 
standard  as  a  system  of  fixed  ex- 
change rates.  What  all  of  the  gold 
standard  nation^  had  in  common  was 
the  public  policy  to  make  payment  in 
gold  for  all  public  and  private  debts,  fi- 
nancial instruments,  and  international 
payments.  It  was  not  the  fact  that  dol- 
lars were  fixed  to  pounds  and  francs 
that  made  the  international  gold 
standard  function  so  successfully,  but 
that  fact  that  payments  were  to  be 
made  in  gold.  There  was  one  interna- 
tional currency— metallic  gold— and 
many  different,  anachronistic  national 
names  for  the  international  currency. 

The  First  World  War  changed  the 
perspective  of  economists,  who  were 
myopically  fascinated  by  issues  about 
the  purchasing  power  of  money.  The 
new,  pseudoscientlfic  view  was  that 
money  is  just  what  money  will  buy; 
and  that  government  should  manipu- 
late its  money  to  achieve  a  wide  range 
of  impossible  goals,  like  full  employ- 
ment, price  stability,  and  so  forth.  Per- 
haps worst  of  all  the  fallacies  that 
were  adopted  by  economists  is  the 
belief  that  we  do  not  need  gold  as  the 
international  form  of  money— rather 
that  we  can  have  a  pretense  of  the 
former  system  by  merely  fixing  ex- 
change rates  among  otherwise  purely 
fiat  monetary  units. 

The  central  banks  of  the  world  were 
structured  following  the  Genoa  Con- 
ference of  1922  according  to  some- 
thing called  the  gold  exchange  stand- 
ard, in  which  large  bars  of  bullion 
would  from  time  to  time  be  shipped 
among  central  banks  for  settlement  of 
adverse  payments  balances,  but  the 
monetary  system  was  to  be  purely  one 
of  fictional  currency  names  at  fixed 
prices,  subject,  of  course,  to  periodic 
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devaluation  as  the  politics  of  inflation 
would  dictate. 

Let  me  make  it  very  clear  to  my  col- 
leagues that  I  am  opposed  to  any 
short-range  attempts  to  resurrect  the 
Bretton  Woods  system  of  an  interna- 
tional cartel  of  central  banks:  The 
gold  exchange  and  dollar  exchange 
standard.  This  kind  of  cartel  is  just  as 
unstable  as  the  OPEC  cartel,  and  just 
as  dangerous.  What  we  need  is  the 
kind  of  monetary  reform  that  was  dis- 
cussed at  the  international  monetary 
conferences  of  the  1890's— where  gold 
itself,  denominated  by  units  of  weight, 
is  the  universally  accepted  form  of 
money.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OPMAKTLAin) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1983 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Hit.  Speak- 
er. I  was  unable  to  be  present  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Monday,  May  9,  1983,  for  the  vote 
on  H.R.  2174.  the  Federal  Antitamper- 
ing  Act. 

Had  I  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  for  this  bUl  to  make  tampering 
with  a  product,  such  as  Tylenol,  a  Fed- 
eral crime,  pimishable  by  up  to  20 
years  in  prison  and  a  $100,000  fine.* 


GAMING  LEGISLATION  LONG 
OVERDUE 


HON.  BARBARA  F.  VUCANOVICH 

or  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1983 

•  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  distinguished  colleague,  Mr.  Reid, 
and  I  have  introduced  legislation,  H.R. 
2730  and  H.R.  2731,  to  bring  equity  to 
the  tax  treatment  of  patrons  of  the 
legal  gaming  industry. 

The  first  is  a  measure  to  exclude 
legal  gaming  payouts  from  gross 
income.  The  United  States  is  the  only 
country  which  taxes  payouts  from 
legal  wagering  as  income.  Foreign  offi- 
cials have  prudently  deemed  such  tax- 
ation to  be  of  minimal  gain,  particular- 
ly considering  the  likelihood  of  stimu- 
lating iUegal  operations.  In  short,  tax- 
ation of  legal  winnings  creates  an  ad- 
vantage for  the  illegal  operator,  and 
thus  serves  only  as  a  detriment  to 
legal  revenue  efforts. 

H.R.  2731,  an  alternative  reform  to 
H.R.  2730.  simplifies  IRS  treatment  of 
certain  gaming  winnings  and  corrects 
inequities  regarding  carryover  of 
losses.  This  legislation  enjoys  a  broad 
base  of  support,  reaching  far  beyond 
patrons  of  the  legal  casino  establish- 
ments in  my  State  to  those  of  parimu- 
tuel  racing  in  30  States,  and  of  the 
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State  lotteries  operating  in  over  15 
States  and  jurisdictions. 

Both  of  these  measures  address  erro- 
neous Federal  policy  in  a  legitimate  in- 
dustry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  individ- 
ual States  are  assuming  more  responsi- 
bility for  providing  services  to  their 
citizens,  I  find  it  disturbing  that  the 
Federal  Government  continues  to 
impede  such  efforts  by  encouraging  il- 
legal gambling  outside  the  economy, 
and  depriving  States  of  scarce  revenue 
dollars.  The  individual  States  author- 
ize and  oversee  legal  gaming  oper- 
ations in  order  to  reduce  the  burden 
on  their  taxpayers.  Federal  tax  policy 
in  this  area  is  regressive. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  of  these 
changes  were  urged  by  the  Federal 
Commission  on  the  Review  of  the  Na- 
tional Policy  Toward  Gambling  in 
1976.  which  concluded  that  withhold- 
ing generates  nominal  revenues  to  the 
Federal  Government,  while  encourag- 
ing an  estimated  $12  to  $15  billion  per 
year  in  illegal  wagers. 

In  most  States,  gaming  is  a  legiti- 
mate form  of  revenue.  This  legislation 
would  significantly  increase  State 
gambling  revenues  and  reduce  illegal 
gambling  without  adversely  affecting 
Federal  tax  collection.  These  measures 
provide  a  crucial  step  in  efforts  to 
thwart  illegal  gaming  operations  and 
help  States  bolster  revenue  goals. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
these  efforts  to  rectify  tax  treatment 
of  law-abiding  citizens  who  patronize 
legal  gaming  operations,  and  I  urge 
the  prompt  consideration  of  these 
measures.* 
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Surgery  on  its  centennial  anniversary 
and  I  wish  the  school  continued  suc- 
cess in  the  future.* 


CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  CARDISS  COLLINS 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1983 

*  Mrs.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  100 
years  the  citizens  of  our  State  and 
Nation  have  benefited  from  the  pro- 
fessional dental  training  offered  by 
Loyola  University  School  of  Dentist- 
ry/Chicago College  of  Dental  Surgery. 

The  school  of  dentistry  has  consist- 
ently kept  the  good  dental  health  and 
well-being  of  our  citizens  foremost  in 
its  planning  and  development  by  main- 
taining high  educational  standards  for 
its  predoctoral  students. 

This  same  concern  has  also  been  ex- 
tended to  the  development  of  ongoing 
post  graduate  educational  programs  to 
assist  thousands  of  practicing  dentists 
in  maintaining  their  level  of  expertise 
and  to  assure  the  best  dental  care  pos- 
sible for  the  prevention  of  dental  dis- 
ease. 

I.  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  would  like  to  recognize 
Loyola  University.  Chicago  School  of 
Dentistry/Chicago  College  of  Dental 


TRIBUTE  TO  JERRY  AND  EDITH 
OBERMAN 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

ormwTORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1983 

*  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday.  Iifay  14,  Temple  Emanuel  in  ' 
Long  Beach,  N.Y.,  wiU  honor  Dr.  Jerry 
Oberman  and  his  wife,  Edith,  at  its 
38th  annual  dinner-dance.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  the  members  of 
Temple  Emanuel  in  paying  tribute  to 
these  two  individuals,  who  have  given 
so  much  of  themselves  to  the  Long 
Beach  community. 

Jerry  Oberman  has  been  an  active 
part  of  community  life  since  moving  to 
Long  Beach  in  1948.  He  was  a  founder 
and  first  president  of  the  Long  Beach 
Mental  Health  Association,  and  a 
founding  member  of  Temple  Emanuel. 

Dr.  Oberman's  greatest  distinctions 
have  been  in  the  education  field.  As  a 
teacher,  principal,  assistant  superin- 
tendent, and  then  superintendent  of 
Long  Beach  public  schools,  he  has 
shown  that  innovative  approaches  to 
education  can  turn  our  schools 
around.  He  introduced  Head  Start  to 
Long  Be«w:h— 2  years  before  the  Feder- 
al Government  adopted  the  program. 
He  was  the  force  behind  the  develop- 
ment of  a  program  for  gifted  and  tal- 
ented children— years  before  most 
other  communities  developed  similar 
programs.  He  was  the  architect  of 
"Program  Options  for  Pupils,"  which 
brings  positive  publicity,  recognition, 
and  many  admiring  observers  to  Long 
Beach  schools. 

Edith  Oberman  has  been  far  from  a 
silent  partner  in  her  husband's  en- 
deavors. She  has  demonstrated  the 
same  lund  of  community  involvement 
which  has  helped  to  bring  new  life  to 
Long  Beach.  Together,  Edith  and 
Jerry  have  given  of  their  time,  money, 
and  energy  to  every  phase  of  commu-. 
nity  activity.  There  are  few  people  in 
Long  Beach  whose  lives  have  not  been 
touched  in  a  positive  way  by  the  Ober- 
mans.* 


WELCOME.  ROY  ROGEHIS 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  KARTIAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10, 1983 

*  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
welcome  to  Washington  the  "King  of 
the  Cowboys,"  Roy  Rogers,  in  town  to 
help  raise  funds  to  insure  that  the 
athletes  participating  in  the  Special 
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Olympics  wUl  continue  to  have  a  year- 
round  sports  procram  and,  especially, 
that  they  can  take  part  in  the  Interna- 
tional Summer  Oames  in  July. 

Roy  Rogers  is  weU  known  to  all  of  us 
for  the  great  pleasiue  and  entertain- 
ment that  he  has  brought  to  millions 
of  chfldren  over  the  years,  along  with 
his  wife  and  leading  lady.  Dale  Evans, 
and  his  golden  palomino  Trigger.  He  is 
equally  admired  for  his  tremendous 
humanitarian  contributions  to  his 
country. 

Roy  Rogers  and  Dale  Evans  have 
been  given  the  USO  Liberty  BeU 
Award,  the  Kiwanis  Decency  Award, 
the  Humanitarian  Award  from  the  Na- 
tional Film  Society,  and  the  National 
Amvets  Auxiliary  Award  for  their 
many  appearances  for  American  veter- 
ans of  World  War  II,  Korea,  and  Viet- 
nam. The  Rogers  family  is  well  known 
for  their  adoption  of  orphans  and  for 
their  more  than  6,000  charitable  ap- 
pearances. In  addition,  they  are  the 
only  show  business  couple  to  receive  a 
national  citation  from  the  American 
Legion,  and  in  1980  were  named  co- 
chairmen  of  the  National  Committee 
for  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse. 

It  is  in  keeping  with  his  dedication 
to  such  causes  that  Roy  Rogers  is  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  area  on 
behalf  of  our  special  athletes,  and  it  is 
appropriate  that  we  take  a  moment  to 
honor  him  for  his  long  and  devoted 
career  helping  chUdren  and  young 
people.* 


CONTRAS  BACKED  BY  THE 
PEASANTS  IN  NICARAGUA? 


JMI 


HON.  YIN  WEBER 

or  MnmsoTA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1983 

•  Mi.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
8,  1983,  the  Washington  Post  carried  a 
story  on  the  op-ed  page  which  I  was 
shocked  to  read.  It  was  a  colimm  writ- 
ten by  Jack  Anderson  on  the  Contras 
fighting  the  Nicaragua  Government. 

I  would  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues. 

A  POPTJIAR  PORCl 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

While  Congress  debates  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's clandestine  operations  in 
Nicaragua,  the  American  public  is  beset  by 
conflicting  information  about  exactly  wliat 
la  going  on  there. 

Are  the  CIA-supported  anti-Sandinista 
guerillas  a  truly  popular  movement  or 
merely  ex-National  guardsman  of  the  hated 
Somoza  regime  attempting  a  comeback?  Are 
the  "contras"— the  anti-government  rebels 
effective  freedom  fighters? 

To  get  some  reliable,  firsthand  answers  to 
these  crucial  questions,  I  sent  my  associate, 
Jon  Lee  Anderson,  to  the  troubled  region. 
He  has  Just  returned  from  a  week-long  foray 
into  northern  Nicaragua  with  anti-Sandi- 
nista guerillas.  They  l>elong  to  the  Nicara- 
guan  Democratic  Forces  (FDN),  the  major 
group  of  U.S.-supported  insurgents. 
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He  traveled  with  a  well-armed.  SO-member 
guerrilla  band  led  by  a  commander  whose 
nom  de  guerre  is  El  Corrion— The  Sparrow. 
Their  base  camp  was  deep  in  the  rugged 
mountains  of  Nicargaua's  Nueva  Segovia 
province,  near  the  Honduran  border. 

It  quickly  became  obvious  that  the  guer- 
rillas had  the  support  of  the  populace.  They 
were  fed  and  protected  by  local  peasants  at 
every  step.  Travelling  on  foot,  and  only  at 
night,  to  avoid  detection  by  government 
troops,  the  guerrillas  spent  the  days  hiding 
out  in  "safe  houses,"  often  within  shouting 
distance  of  government-held  towns.  If  the 
peasants  had  wanted  to  betray  them,  it 
would  have  been  a  simple  matter  to  tip  off 
the  SandinlsU  militia  to  their  hiding  places. 

The  peasants  also  provided  The  Sparrow 
with  up-to-the-minute  Intelligence  on  the 
whereabouts,  movement  and  strength  of  the 
Sandinista  forces. 

The  anti-SandinisU  guerrillas'  military 
prowess  is  not  so  clear-cut.  My  associate  dis- 
covered this  to  his  dismay  when  he  accom- 
panied The  Sparrow's  band  on  a  planned 
pre-dawn  ambush  of  government  troop  car- 
riers along  a  country  road. 

Instead  of  surprising  the  Sandinistas,  the 
guerrillas  were  themselves  surprised  by 
sniper  fire  from  hilltop  positions  above 
them  and  were  forced  to  pull  out.  The  re- 
treat was  carried  out  skillfully,  however, 
and  two  nights  later  the  guerrillas  avenged 
their  defeat  with  an  attack  on  the  hilltop 
snipers'  nests.  The  FDN  commandos  treated 
the  snipers  to  a  half-hour  liarrage  of  rock- 
ets, grenades  and  machine-gim  fire,  before 
returning  satisfied  to  their  base  camp. 

Most  of  the  FDN  guerrillas  were  local 
peasants,  not  Somocista  exiles.  But  there 
were  also  former  National  Guardsmen,  and 
they  tend  to  be  in  positions  of  command  lie- 
cause  of  their  military  experience. 

Still,  the  core  of  The  Sparrow's  group  con- 
sisted of  locally  recruited  peasants.  In  fact, 
on  my  associate's  last  day  with  the  rebel 
band,  he  witnessed  the  arrival  of  50  new  re- 
cruits, all  of  them  peasants  from  the  neigh- 
boring province  of  Madriz. 

One  of  the  -new  recruits  was  a  defecting 
Sandinista  army  instructor.  There  were 
other  ex-Sandlnistas  in  the  guerrilla  troop. 
One  was  Dunia,  a  star  graduate  of  the  San- 
dinistas' post-revolution  literacy  campaign 
begun  in  1980.  Dunia  did  so  well  she  was  re- 
warded with  a  Junket  to  Cuba,  she  is  now 
the  camp  medic  for  The  Sparrow's  band. 

The  rebels  and  their  noncombatant  col- 
laborators cited  a  variety  of  reasons  for 
their  disenchantment  with  the  Sandinistas: 
enforced  food  rationing,  expropriation  of 
the  farmers'  markets,  enforced  organization 
of  peasant  co-ops,  the  Sandinistas'  anti-reli- 
gious policies  and  harassment  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church. 

The  Sandinistas  themselves  indirectly 
aided  the  guerrillas'  recruitment  of  at  least 
a  dozen  of  the  new  arrivals.  The  said  they 
had  t>een  uinder  increasing  pressure  to  Join 
the  militia.  Forced  to  take  sides,  they  chose 
the  "contras." 

Still,  it  was  not  an  easy  choice  for  many. 
They  expressed  genuine  anguish  at  being 
forced— one  way  or  another— to  fight 
against  fellow  Nicaraguans. 

"We  don't  want  to  fight  our  Nicaraguan 
brothers,"  they  said.  The  ones  they're  after 
are  the  Sandinista  leaders  and  their  Cuban, 
East  German,  Bulgarian  and  other  foreign 
advisers. 

The  guerrilla  war  in  Nicaragua  is  still  in 
rather  primitive  stages  militarily.  But  in  the 
next  month,  guerrilla  leaders  promised, 
they  will  undertake  more  ambitious  oper- 
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ations,  such  as  the  temporary  capture  of 
small  towns  and  segments  of  highways.  The 
idea  is  to  gain  CTedibUity  for  the  FDN  forces 
while  simultaneously  demoralizing  the  San- 
dinista troops  and  encouraging  defections. 

With  their  popular  support  reportedly 
growing  dally,  and  U.S.  backing  continuing, 
the  guerrillas'  covert  operations  in  Nicara- 
gua promise  to  develop  shortly  into  full- 
scale  insurrection  and  civil  war.* 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OrmCBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1983 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
official  business  in  Omaha  on  Monday, 
May  9,  1983, 1  was  unable  to  cast  votes 
on  the  rollcall  votes  taken.  I  would 
like  the  record  to  show  that,  had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea"  on  rollcall  vote  No.  90;  "yea"  on 
roUcall  vote  No.  91;  "yea"  on  rollcall 
vote  No.  92,  as  I  was  a  consponsor  of 
similar  legislation  to  provide  Federal 
penalties  for  tampering  with  products: 
"yea"  on  rollcall  vote  No.  93;  and 
"yea"  on  rollcall  vote  No.  94.« 


VFW  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 


HON.  MICHAEL  G.  OXLEY 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1983 

•  Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Youth, 
America's  Strength,"  was  the  theme 
this  year  for  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  voice  of  democracy  scholarship 
program.  A  young  woman  from  Lima, 
Ohio,  wrote  the  winning  essay  for  our 
State.  Elizabeth  Heath's  achievement 
in  this  program  is  certainly  deserving 
of  recognition. 

I  would  also  commend  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  for  generously  sup- 
porting students'  higher  education 
while  encouraging  the  scholarship  and 
patriotism  of  all  participants.  Like  the 
selfless  activities  of  youth  Elizabeth 
cites  in  her  essay,  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram is  evidence  that  the  VFW  is  will- 
ing to  act  on  its  beliefs. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
am  inserting  Elizabeth's  fine  essay  in 
the  Record: 

EUZABETH  HKATH'S  WIMNING  ESSAY 

Our  country  is  one  of  vast  resources.  Prom 
the  coal  mines  in  the  hills  to  the  wheat 
fields  of  the  plains,  to  the  many  lakes  euid 
streams,  America  is  Imuntiful,  and  reaps  of 
her  treasures.  Yet,  the  strength  of  America 
lies  not  in  the  coal  fields,  not  in  the  wheat 
fields,  nor  even  in  the  depths  of  the  clear 
waters.  The  strength  of  America  lies  in  her 
youth. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  the  youth  that  repre- 
sents the  true  patriotism  upon  which  our 
country  is  based.  Countless  acts  of  the 
younger  generation  prove  and  reprove  the 
clear  hope  that  lies  in  them.  Such  an  act  is 


the  incident  in  the  spring  of  1983  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana.  Heavy  rains  flooded  the 
streets  and  the  homes  of  the  city,  leaving 
many  stranded  and  helpless  to  the  elements. 
Many  more  were  threatened  by  the  con- 
stantly rising  flood  waters.  In  desperation, 
the  city  of  Fort  Wayne  asked  for  assistance 
to  help  block  the  waters  from  the  remainder 
of  the  city.  The  response  coming  from 
within  the  youth  of  the  city  resounded  from 
school  to  school  and  from  area  to  area. 
Bonded  together  in  body  and  in  spirit,  the 
students— college,  high  school.  Junior  high 
and  even  elementary  age  performed  the  re- 
markable Job  of  preparlnc  the  block  of 
sandbags  that  was  effective  in  protecting 
many  of  the  remaining  threatened  areas  of 
the  city.  These  youth  demonstrated  a  qual- 
ity that  is  sometimes  neglected  to  be  recog- 
nized in  American  youth  today.  That  is, 
that  every  person,  young  or  old,  has  a  genu- 
ine concern  for  human  welfare  and  willing- 
ness to  back  and  support  one  another  in 
times  of  great  need.  There  are  many  more 
examples  of  the  strength  of  our  country  can 
depend  on  from  the  American  youth.  For  in- 
stance, many  schools  are  hard  pressed  for 
operating  funds  and  rely  on  the  vast 
amounts  of  publicity  to  convince  the  people 
to  support  a  school  levy.  Although  not  of 
age  to  vote,  many  students  sacrifice  hours  of 
effort  to  door-to-door  advertisement  and 
campaigning  for  the  upcoming  elections  by 
carrying  signs  and  bulletins  and  literary 
publications.  Such  students  show  a  genuine 
caring  for  fellow  man  and  for  the  welfare  of 
classmates.  These  students  are  helping,  by 
their  contribution,  to  promote  l>etter  educa- 
tion and  in  turn  helping  to  make  our  coun- 
try the  democratic  place  that  it  is  to  live. 
Yet  there  are  examples  around  us  every  day 
of  the  strength  in  America's  youth.  The 
only  thing  necessary  is  to  look  closely  for 
the  little  things  enacted  everyday  by  people 
and  youth  around  the  nation.  That  strength 
is  found  in  the  little  boy  who  donates  a 
penny  to  charity  at  Christmas-time,  and 
that  strength  is  found  in  the  child  from  a 
poor  family  who  graduates  from  a  top  uni- 
versity. Strength  is  the  large  number  of 
youth  that  volunteer  in  hospitals  and  nurs- 
ing homes  to  help  care  for  the  needy.  And 
strength  is  the  young  men  and  women  who 
proclaim  their  loyalty  and  give  thanlts  to  a 
nation  by  helping  it  reach  its  quota  in  the 
volunteer  armed  forces.  These  young  adults 
still  believe  in  the  preservation  of  freedom 
and  will  gladly  lay  down  their  lives  for  the 
love  of  their  country  like  those  who  have 
gone  before  them.  At  the  heart,  strength  is 
patriotism  at  its  fuUest.  P\>r  patriotism,  the 
genuine  love  for  one's  country,  is  alive  and 
growing  in  the  souls  of  American  youth  and 
is  demonstrated  not  only  by  acts  of  sacrifice, 
but  by  the  everyday  things  that  young 
American  citizens  do  simply  out  of  love  for 
their  country  and  love  for  mankind.9 


ON  THE  YATRON  AMENDMENT 
TO  RESOLVE  THE  CYPRIOT 
ISSUE 


HON.  JAMES  FLORIO 

or  NTW  JERSEY 
a  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1983 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  my  colleagues  on 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
who  today  passed  the  Yatron  amend- 
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ment  to  the  committee  print  of  the 
foreign  aid  package. 

This  amendment  sends  a  message  of 
support  to  the  Cypriot  people,  while  at 
the  same  time  putting  the  Tuiidsh 
Government  on  notice  as  to  the  senti- 
ments of  this  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people,  wishing  them  to  remove 
their  military  forces  from  Cjrprus. 

The  amendment  calls  for  the 
amount  of  military  assistance  provided 
to  both  Turkey  and  Greece  for  the 
next  2  fiscal  years  not  to  exceed  the 
amount  of  military  assistance  request- 
ed for  1984.  so  long  as  the  military 
forces  of  both  countries  occupjrlng 
Cyprus  does  not  exceed  the  number 
agreed  to  by  both  Greece  and  Turkey 
in  the  1959  Treaty  of  Alliance;  these 
troop  levels  being  950  and  650  respec- 
tively. Today  Turkey  has  well  over 
20.000  troops  occupying  Cyprus,  and 
would  therefore  be  encouraged  to 
remove  their  troops  from  the  island. 
While  this  amendment  is  substantially 
softer  in  dealing  with  the  Cypriot 
issue  than  legislation  I  introduced  ear- 
lier this  year,  I  feel  it  is  a  significant 
step  in  the  correct  direction.* 


CENTRAL  U.S.  COURT  DIVISION 
FOR  NORTHERN  OHIO  IS 
NEEDED 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1983 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  20,  I  introduced  H.R.  2665,  a  bill 
to  establish  a  new  central  division  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  North- 
em  District  of  Ohio.  The  new  division 
would  be  comprised  of  14  coimties 
which  are  currently  part  of  the  east- 
em  division.  The  western  division 
would  not  be  affected  by  this  bill. 

H.R.  2665  would  also  require  that 
the  court  for  the  new  central  division 
be  held  in  Akron  and  Yoiuigstown, 
with  two  active  judges  sitting  full-time 
in  Akron  and  one  active  judge  sitting 
full-time  in  Youngstown.  The  biU  re- 
tains flexibility  in  assigning  judges, 
however,  by  providing  the  authority  in 
the  chief  judge  to  assign  judges  to  try 
cases  in  other  divisions  to  the  end  that 
cases  be  tried  and  motions  heard,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  the  court  where  the 
case  originates. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  15  other 
Members  of  Congress  have  joined  in 
cosponsoring  this  bill  including  Ltle 
Williams,  Edward  Feigban,  and 
Ralph  Regula.  all  of  Ohio,  as  well  as 
Judiciary    Committee    members    Pat 

SCHROEDER,  HAMILTON  FiSH,  DON  ED- 
WARDS, Romano  Mazzoli,  William 
Hughes.  Jack  Brooks,  John  Conters, 
Henry  Hyde,  Mike  Synar,  Harold 
Sawyer,  Barney  Frank,  and  Howard 
Herman. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  2665  is  necessary 
because  a  crucial  need  exists  for  at 
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least  one  additional  district  judge  to 
sit  In  the  Akron  court.  Since  1979.  Just 
over  25  percent  of  all  civil  cases  filed 
in  the  eastern  division  have  been  filed 
in  Akron.  Aroimd  15  percent  of  all 
such  cases  have  been  filed  in  Youngs- 
town. Yet  only  one  judge  sits  in  Akron 
and  none  in  Youngstown.  while  nine 
sit  in  Cleveland  where  only  60  percent 
of  the  cases  have  been  filed  since  1979. 

In  the  late  1970's,  in  an  attempt  to 
retain  as  many  Akron-based  cases  in 
Akron  as  possible.  Akron's  district 
judge  at  the  time.  Judge  Leroy  Contie. 
entered  into  exchange  agreements 
with  the  other  Judges  in  the  eastern 
division.  As  a  result,  in  1980,  314  of  the 
621  Akron  cases  were  retained  by 
Judge  Contie:  in  1981.  363  of  the  637 
Akron  cases  were  retained  by  Judge 
Contie.  In  1982.  because  of  delays 
having  to  do  with  the  appointment 
and  confirmation  of  a  new  district 
court  judge,  only  220  of  the  966  Akron 
cases  were  retained  in  Akron.  In  s\im. 
for  that  3-year  period.  897  of  2.224 
Akron-based  cases,  or  40  percent,  were 
retained  in  Akron. 

I  introduced  legislation  identical  to 
this  proposal  in  the  96th  Congress  in 
an  effort  to  bring  about  a  resolution. 
However,  in  lieu  of  solving  the  prob- 
lem legislatively,  a  plan  was  imple- 
mented whereby  judges  sitting  in 
Cleveland  who  were  assigned  Akron- 
filed  cases  would  agree  to  try  those, 
cases  in  Akron  unless  the  parties  and. 
counsel  preferred  to  try  the  cases  in 
Cleveland.  Unfortunately,  however, 
this  plan  has  not  been  fully  put  into 
practice.  In  1981,  only  one  trial  was 
conducted  by  a  Cleveland-based  judge 
in  Akron.  However,  19  Altron-filed 
cases  were  tried  in  Cleveland.  In  1982. 
no  Akron  trials  were  conducted  by 
Cleveland-based  judges  in  Akron,  but 
18  Akron-filed  cases  were  tried  in 
Cleveland.  Furthermore,  even  if  the 
plan  were  working  as  hoped,  it  could 
be  canceled  at  any  time. 

In  the  years  1980,  1981,  and  1982. 
122  trials  were  conducted  in  Akron  of 
Akron-based  cases.  Of  those  122  cases. 
121  were  tried  by  either  Judge  Contie. 
who  was  appointed  to  the  sixth  circuit 
in  1982.  or  by  his  successor,  Judge 
David  Dowd.  Fifty-six  Akron-filed 
cases  were  tried  in  Cleveland  during 
those  same  years. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  need  for  addi- 
tional judges  in  the  Akron  area  would 
be  partially  filled  in  late  1982  when 
Judge  Sam  Bell,  who  resides  in  the 
Akron  area  and  had  designated  his  of-  ° 
ficial  station  as  Akron,  joined  the 
bench.  However,  a  majority  of  the 
eastern  division  judges  recently  voted 
to  designate  Judge  Bell's  official  sta- 
tion as  Cleveland,  despite  Judge  Bell's 
desire  to  sit  in  Akron. 

Akron  needs  the  additional  judge 
that  would  be  assigned  as  a  result  of 
this  legislation.  The  area  serves  as 
headquarters  for  four  large  multina- 
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tlonal  rubber  companies— Ooodyear. 
Firestone,  B.  P.  Gtoodrlch.  and  Gener- 
al—and for  Mohawk  Tire  St  Rubber,  as 
well. 

The  proposed  central  division  also 
serves  as  the  home  for  a  wide  variety 
of  other  corporate  headquarters  or 
large  industrial  plants,  including 
Roadway  Express;  Goodyear  Airspace 
Corp.:  the  Hoover  Co.;  the  Timken 
Co.;  Diebold  Inc.;  OM-Lordstown; 
Ourysler-Twinsburr.  the  McNeil  Corp.; 
PPG;  Babcock  &  Wilcox;  Ohio  Edison, 
and  Terex  Corp.  It  is  also  the  head- 
quarters of  two  major  labor  unions— 
the  United  Rubber  Workers  and  the 
International  Chemical  Workers.  Also 
located  there  are  two  large  Federal  en- 
claves—the Cuyahoga  Valley  National 
Recreation  Area  and  the  Berlin  Reser- 
voir. 

Such  a  concentration  of  industry 
and  population  guarantees  that  there 
will  continue  to  be  produced  a  great 
deal  of  Federal  Utigation.  But  without 
this  legislation,  those  cases  are  far  less 
likely  to  gain  the  attention  they  de- 
serve because  of  the  time,  distance  and 
extra  costs  involved  in  traveling  to 
Cleveland  for  every  motion  or  status 
call.  The  expense  and  inconvenience 
involved  are  more  than  just  a  burden 
to  lawyers  and  litigants.  Indeed,  the 
situation  imposes  a  real  barrier  to  the 
delivery  of  justice.  Courts  exist  to 
serve  the  public,  but  the  public  in 
Akron  and  Yoiuigstown  and  many 
other  parts  of  northern  Ohio  are 
surely  being  disserved  by  the  current 
arrangement.  H.R.  2665  would  rectify 
'  this  imbalance  of  justice  and  passage 
would  be  a  positive  change.* 
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founded,  been  so  important  not  only 
to  the  arts  in  oiu-  country,  but  also  to 
the  American  labor  movement,  al- 
though they  may  be  a  very  special  and 
different  segment  of  the  work  force. 

My  thoughts  today  have  been 
prompted  by  the  recent  release  of  a  re- 
cording by  Frank  Sinatra,  titled 
"Here's  to  the  Band."  The  song  is  a 
salute  to  all  musicians  everywhere  and 
it  reflects  Mr.  Sinatra's  high  esteem 
for  the  musicians  who  have  worked 
with  him  during  his  long  career  and 
also  for  every  musician  who  has  ever 
blown  a  horn,  plucked  or  bowed  the 
strings,  struck  notes  on  a  keyboard,  or 
played  any  kind  of  musical  instru- 
ment. To  quote  the  song's  lyrics: 

Many  became  famous,  most  of  them  go 
nameless.  But  I  dedicate  this  song  to  all  of 
them. 

Coming  from  a  family  with  an  exten- 
sive broadcasting  background.  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  full  congressional 
recognition  to  the  men  and  women  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Musicians. 
I  can  think  of  no  honor  that  would  be 
more  fitting  and  proper  than  to  salute 
them  through  the  title  of  this  song.  As 
the  closing  lyrics  say: 

Here's  to  those  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Here's  to  the  American  Federation  of  Musi- 
cians, I  wouldn't  have  made  It  without 
them.  Here's  to  the  Band,  Here's  to  the 
Band.* 


May  10,  1983 

KHRUSHCHEV'S  PROPHECY 


May  10, 1983 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BOYS  IN  THE 
BAND 


JMI 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  D 

OP  WEST  YIRGIHIA 
nr  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRCSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10, 1983 

•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress to  a  group  of  immensely  talented 
and  dedicated  individuals  who  have 
made  and  continue  to  make  significant 
and  substantial  contributions  to  our 
Nation's  culture  and  entertainment. 

I  refer  to  the  artists  who  are  the 
members  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Musicians.  Regardless  of  one's  musi- 
cal preference,  ranging  from  the  clas- 
sics to  pop  music,  each  and  every  one 
of  us  has  enjoyed  the  performance  of 
musicians.  Our  lives  have  been 
touched,  in  one  way  or  another  by  mu- 
sicians, whether  they  are  a  Jazz  trio,  a 
big  band,  a  rock  band,  a  100-member 
ssmiphony  orchestra,  or  a  country 
music  group. 

These  remarks  are  intended  as  a 
tribute  to  those  men  and  women  who 
have,  ever  since  1896,  when  the  Ameri- 
can   Federation    of    Musicians    was 


D'AMOURS'  PETI-nON  PROVIDES 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  REPEAL 
WITHHOLDING  OF  DIVIDENDS 
AND  INTEREST 


HON.  TOM  LEWIS 

OF  rLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10. 1983 
•  Mr.  LEWIS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  a  signatory  of  discharge  petition 
No.  1. 1  would  like  to  applaud  the  work 
done  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Hampshire,  Mr.  D' Amours, 
for  his  leadership  and  tenacity. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  act  on  H.R. 
500.  which  seeks  to  repeal  the  onerous 
withholding  on  interest  and  dividends, 
before  millions  of  dollars  are  needless- 
ly wasted  by  Government  and  com- 
mercial institutions  preparing  to  im- 
plement this  costly  and  unnecessary 
procedure  to  withhold  the  earnings  of 
American  taxpayers  on  July  1. 

Americans  nationwide  overwhelm- 
ingly support  the  repeal  of  this  intru- 
sion by  Government.  They  have  flood- 
ed our  offices  with  mail  to  that  effect. 

It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  that  we  bring  H.R.  500  to 
the  floor  for  full  and  open  debate.* 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

or  PXiniSTLVAMIA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1983 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
speaking  of  the  United  States.  Khru- 
shchev  once   said   that   the   Soviets 
would  bury  us.  Over  the  years,  we 
have   seen   the   truthfulness   of   this 
statement:  The  Soviets  are  succeeding 
in  their  goal  of  world  domination,  and 
with  exception  to  Afghanistan,  they 
are  firing  very  few  shots.  In  the  past 
decade,  working  through  proxies,  the 
Soviets  have  been  responsible  for  the 
vast   numbers   of   people   who   have 
become     displaced     throughout     the 
world,  seeking  refuge  from  tyranny  at 
home.  This  in  turn  has  helped  to  de- 
stabilize   the    economic    and    ethnic 
structures  of  the  receiving  countries. 
Since  the  fall  of  Indochina,  some  1.5 
millions  have  fled  Vietnam,  Laos,  and 
Kampuchea.  This  hi  addition  to  the 
hundreds    of    thousands    that    have 
sought  refuge  from  the  Soviet-backed 
Vietnamese   along   the   Thai-Kampu- 
chean  border.  In  Africa.  Somalia  has 
taken  in  over  a  million  refugees  that 
have  been  displaced  because  of  Soviet- 
sponsored    turmoil    in    Ethiopia;    in 
Angola,  some  half  million  people  have 
been  displaced  because  of  the  Angolan 
civil  war  to  which  the  Cubans  have 
contributed  not  a  little.  Here  Ui  the 
United  States,  we  have  been  able  to 
absorb  with  Uttle  difficulty  the  800.000 
Cubans  who  fled  the  Castro  regime, 
and  are  currently  being  flooded  by 
vast  numbers  of  illegal   aliens  from 
Central  America,  fleehig  violence  in  El 
Salvador  and  Nicaragua.  The  numbers 
will  surely  increase  tenfold  or  twenty- 
fold    with    each    Central    and    Latin 
American    country    which     falls    to 
Soviet-sponsored  destabillzation.  Imag- 
ine what  the  impact  will  be  and  re- 
member Khrushchev's  words. 

Underscoring  this  point,  is  a  recent 
editorial  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
entitled  "The  Durenberger-Mazzoli 
Act."  For  the  edification  and  interest 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  House.  I 
submit  the  May  6  editorial  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record. 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  6. 
1983] 

The  Durenberger-Mazzou  Act 
Tip  Central  America  on  its  side  and  every- 
thing that  isn't  communist  will  roll  Into  the 
U.S.  Consider  what  Is  rolling  out  of  El  Sal- 
vador. The  Immigration  service  in  1980 
caught  almost  12.000  Salvadorans  entering 
the  U.S.  Illegally,  caught  16.000  In  '81  and 
14,000  last  year.  No  one  knows,  of  course, 
how  many  weren't  caught. 

Central  America  Is  not  yet  completely  up 
on  Its  side,  but  Congress  is  working  on  It. 
Earlier  this  week,  the  House  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  voted  9-5  (nine  E>emocrats, 
five  Republicans)  to  end  "covert"  aid  to  the 


Nicaraguan  contras  fighting  that  country's 
Sandtnista  dictatorship. 

We  don't  want  to  get  Involved,  the  com- 
mittee seems  to  be  saying.  Well,  perhaps 
that's  an  tmfair  characterization  of  the 
committee's  intentions.  Pertiaps  we  should 
be  involved  and  "concerned"  with  Marxist 
destabillzation  efforts  throughout  Central 
America,  but  not  deeply  involved.  Sort  of  in- 
volved. Or  something. 

Many  Americans  tend  to  get  upset  when 
they  read  that  tens  of  thousands  of  Salva- 
dorans have  dumped  themselves  Illegally  in 
the  U.S.  But  what  would  you  do  if  you  were 
a  Salvadoran?  Tou  knew  what  had  hap- 
pened in  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  once  the  com- 
munists took  over  there,  and  you  knew  that 
in  the  face  of  a  guerrilla  Insurgency  obvious- 
ly supported  by  the  Marxist  world,  your 
future  depended  in  great  part  on  the  atti- 
tudes of  America's  congressmen,  who  spend 
weelcs  arguing  over  whether  to  send  your 
government  $30  million  or  (60  million.  It's 
not  too  surprising  that  under  these  circum- 
stances, a  lot  of  Salvadorans  have  decided  to 
head  north. 

Actually  it's  only  the  Salvadorans  who 
think  of  it  as  the  "north."  According  to  the 
immigration  service  nearly  all  the  illegal 
Salvadorans  enter  through  Texas,  and  they 
either  stay  there  or  go  to  California.  Just 
like  the  Mexicans.  This  got  us  to  thinking 
that  most  of  the  senators  and  representa- 
tives screaming  the  loudest  about  our  "in- 
volvement" in  Central  America  don't  seem 
to  be  from  Texas  or  California  or  New 
Mexico  or  any  of  those  other  places  that  are 
going  to  catch  Central  America's  jmpulation 
If  the  communists  get  the  region  high 
enough  up  on  its  side. 

Sen.  E>odd  is  from  Connecticut.  Sen.  Tson- 
gas.  Rep.  Boland  (the  intelligence  commit- 
tee chairman)  and  Rep.  Studds  are  from 
Massachusetts.  Reps.  Long  and  Barnes  are 
from  Maryland.  And  of  course  let  us  not 
forget  Sen.  Dave  Durenberger,  Republican 
of  Minnesota  and  beneficiary  of  a  lot  of 
help  from  the  administration  in  a  tight  elec- 
tion against  a  wealthy  opponent,  who  is  agi- 
tating inside  the  Senate  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee for  a  covert-aid  cutoff,  and  who  has 
sent  the  president  a  letter  saying  he  will  not 
support  requests  for  more  Salvadoran  aid 
unless  there  is  progress  on  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement. 

Somehow  we  don't  suspect  this  group  of 
congressmen  lies  awake  at  night  worrying  so 
much  about  the  destabillzation  of  Canada. 
And  we  guess  we  can  see  why  they're  so 
skeptical  of  the  administration's  argument 
that  if  we  don't  put  the  Marxists  completely 
out  of  business  down  there,  we're  eventually 
going  to  have  to  come  to  terms  with  the  tip- 
ping of  Mexico,  pop.  75  million  and  growing 
fast. 

Mr.  Reagan's  view  of  Central  America  is 
that  its  future  lies  In  an  association  with 
our  system,  not  Cuba's  or  Nicaragua's  or  the 
Soviet  Union's.  And  that  it  is  in  our  interest 
to  help  these  countries  resist  that  system  so 
they  can  get  on  with  the  hard  business  of 
democratic  nation-building.  And  the  sad 
truth  is  that  that  means  giving  them  money 
and  guns. 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Reagan's  views  really  are 
out  of  step  with  the  sense  of  Congress  or 
even  the  American  people.  If  Congress  will 
not  allow  him  to  carry  out  his  views,  then 
he  has  an  obligation  to  prepare  to  meet  this 
country's  traditional  obligation  to  welcome 
people  fleeing  political  oppression.  If  Con- 
gress wants  to  tie  his  hands,  he  should  not 
accept  some  queasy  compromise  that  allows 
him  to  do  something  but  not  enough,  and 
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saddles  him  with  the  blame  for  the  eventual 
failure.  Instead,  he  should  give  Congress  its 
way,  pulling  all  our  military  advisers  and  aid 
out  of  the  entire  region.  Then  he  should 
withdraw  his  support  for  the  Simpson-Maz- 
zoll  bill  to  control  Illegal  immigration  from 
the  region,  and  Instead  annoimce  the  Carib- 
bean Boat  People's  Act  of  1983.  It's  the  least 
we  can  do. 

Alternatively,  of  course,  we  could  face  up 
to  our  inextricable  involvement  in  the 
future  of  Central  America,  and  help  the  na- 
tions there  resist  the  attempts  to  turn  them 
into  places  from  which  people  flee.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  PETER  J. 
SWOBODA 


1983  AAA  SCHOOL  SAFETY 
PATROL  UFESAVING  MEDAL 
AWARD  RECIPIENTS 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  VIBGIIflA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10.  1983 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month  the  American  Automobile  Asso- 
ciation is  presenting  five  young  people 
the  highest  award  given  to  members  of 
school  safety  patrols  throughout  the 
United  States,  the  AAA  School  Safety 
Patrol  Llfesavlng  Medal  Award. 

The  five  recipients,  credited  with 
having  saved  a  life  while  on  duty  at 
their  school  patrol  posts,  will  join  a 
list  of  256  youths  from  28  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  have 
been  honored  since  the  program  began 
in  1949. 

AAA  has  sponsored  school  safety  pa- 
trols nationwide  since  1920.  Today  the 
program  includes  more  than  1  million 
children  at  50.000  schools  throughout 
the  country. 

An  award  review  board  composed  of 
representatives  from  active  national 
organizations  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, law  enforcement  and  safety,  se- 
lects deserving  medal  award  recipients 
from  those  candidates  who  have  t>een 
officially  nominated  for  consideration. 

The  1983  recipients  of  the  AAA 
School  Safety  Patrol  Llfesavlng  Medal 
Award  are:  Barry  Lynn  Bingham,  14. 
Second  Street  School.  Frankfort.  Ky.; 
Scott  A.  Jenkins.  10,  Shaw  Elementa- 
ry. Tampa.  Fla.;  George  Mershon.  10. 
Public  School  19.  Corona  (Queens). 
N.Y.;  Joelle  L.  Patton.  12.  Beltsville 
Adventist  School.  Beltsville,  Md.; 
Bobby  Wilson,  12.  Culver  School,  Mlll- 
ville.  N.J. 

These  young  people  should  be  recog- 
nized for  their  exceptional  judgment 
and  courage  in  dangerous  traffic  situa- 
tions.* 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP  PKNHSTLVAVIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10, 1983 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  ■ 
22,  the  ASUR  Club  of  Schuylkill 
Coimty  will  honor  Peter  J.  Swoboda  of 
FrackviUe.  Pa.;  international  vice 
president  of  the  Amalgamated  Cloth- 
ing &  Textile  Workers  Union  and 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Joint 
Board  of  the  Union,  as  ASUR  Klan  of 
the  Year.  The  testimonial  dinner  will 
be  held  at  St.  Mary's  Center  in  Ma- 
hanoy  City.  Pa. 

Pete  Swoboda  is  a  well-known  and 
widely  respected  figure  in  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. In  a  recent  newspaper  article  in 
the  Pottsville  Republican,  Pete  was  de- 
scribed by  officers  of  the  American- 
Slovak-Ukrainian-Russian  Club 
(ASUR)  as  "a  man  whose  labor,  civic, 
and  political  activities  have  contribut- 
ed to  the  enhancement  of  the  quality 
of  life  for  the  people  he  has  been  priv- 
ileged to  serve." 

Peter  J.  Swoboda  was  bom  in 
Lykens.  Pa.,  one  of  seven  children  of 
Joseph  and  Domenica  SwolxKla.  He 
has  served  as  an  advisory  board, 
member  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania, 
is  a  former  trustee  of  the  Locust 
Mountain  and  Ashland  State  general 
hospitals,  a  former  director  of  the 
March  of  Dimes  Foundation.  United 
Fund,  and  Schuylkill  County  E>»nom- 
ic  Opportimity  Cabinet.  Currently,  he 
Is  a  trustee  of  the  Holy  Ascension  Or- 
thodox Church,  a  member  of  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  ASUR.  Frackville 
Elks  Lodge  1533.  Pottsville  Club,  Penn 
State  Nittany  Lion  Club,  and  the  Jerry 
Wolman  Chapter  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Hall  of  Fame. 

He  began  his  service  with  the  Amal- 
gamated Clothing  Workers  of  America 
in  1933  and  is  a  charter  member  of 
Lykens  Local  317.  From  1935  to  1938 
he  was  a  national  organizer  for  the 
Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America.  In  1938,  he  became  the  busi-. 
ness  agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Joint 
Board  of  the  Amalgamated  Clothing 
Workers  of  America.  In  1948  he  was 
selected  to  be  the  assistant  to  the 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Joint 
Board  and  in  1968.  he  was  elected 
manager  of  the  board,  a  position  he 
holds  today.  In  this  position  he  repre- 
sents more  than  10,000  members  em- 
ployed in  the  apparel  industry  in  east- 
em  Pennsylvania.  In  1960  he  was 
elected  international  vice  president  of 
the  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America. 

Pete,  in  addition  to  his  other  out- 
standing achievements  serves  as  vice 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
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APL-CIO  Council,  director  of  the 
Amalgamated  Bank  of  New  York,  di- 
rector of  the  Amalgamated  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  Inc.  of  New  York,  and  trust- 
ee of  the  Amalgamated  Cotton  Gar- 
ment and  Allied  Industries  Fund. 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Swoboda,  has  continual- 
ly strived  to  assist  and  to  improve  the 
lives  of  the  members  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Clothing  Workers  of  America. 
His  dedication  to  his  work  and  his 
community  is  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  I 
know  that  all  my  colleagues  will  wish 
to  join  me  in  congratulating  my  good 
friend,  Peter  Swoboda.  on  being 
named  ASUR  Man  of  the  Year,  as  well 
as  for  his  many  other  outstanding 
achievements  and  contributions. 

I  am  honored  to  know  a  man  of  his 
stature  and  I  offer  my  sincere  wishes 
to  him,  his  wife  Anna,  and  their  two 
children.  David  and  Nina.  We  can  all 
rest  secure  in  the  knowledge  that  Pete 
will  continue  to  be  a  most  important 
member  of  our  community.* 
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LOW-FROPIIiE"  GIANTS:  WITT 
AND  JACK  STEPHENS 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
Tin.KR  LODGE  No.  21 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  mw  jRsrr 

m  TBK  HOUSK  or  REPRBSKKTATTVES 

Tuesday.  May  10,  1983 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  recognize 
Newark  Lodge  No.  21  of  the  Benevo- 
lent and  Protective  Order  of  Elks, 
which  this  year  marks  its  100th  Anni- 
versary. 

Chartered  on  April  8,  1883,  the  lodge 
has  made  numerous  contributions  to 
the  community  and  to  society  for  the 
past  century.  On  May  15,  the  lodge 
will  hold  its  official  anniversary  cele- 
bration. I  salute  the  lodge  members  on 
this  very  special  occasion. 

I  am  doubly  honored  to  recognize 
the  achievements  of  this  lodge,  not 
only  as  a  Congressman  who  has  seen 
their  outstanding  work  but  also  as  a 
member  of  lodge  No.  21  myself. 

Perhaps  most  noteworthy  is  the  ex- 
cellent work  of  lodge  members  in  help- 
ing crippled  children.  Including  the  as- 
sistance they  gave  in  building  one  of 
the  first  schools  designed  specifically 
to  meet  the  needs  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren which  was  built  in  Newark  many 
years  ago.  Other  endeavors  on  behalf 
of  blind  children,  destitute  children, 
and  handicapped  children  are  too  nu- 
merous to  name  here.  Lodge  No.  21 
has  always  been  there,  however,  to 
reach  out  a  helping  hand  to  those  in 
need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  wishing  sincere  con- 
gratulations to  lodge  No.  21  as  they 
commemorate  100  years  of  service  to 
the  community.  I  know  that  the  next 
century  will  see  the  continuation  of 
this  tradition  of  excellence,  of  commu- 
nity service,  and  of  humanitarian  ac- 
tivities.* 


HON.  BILL  ALEXANDER 

OPARKAlfSAS 
IH  THX  HOUS*  or  RKPRCSEIfTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  May  10. 1983 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  a  lot  of  serious  arguments  on  this 
floor  about  economics,  but,  when  it 
comes  to  fundamentals,  there  are 
many  more  points  of  agreement  be- 
tween Members— even  between  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Members— than 
there  are  disagreements. 

We  would  agree,  for  example,  that  if 
you  wish  to  be  truly  literate  on  either 
the  subject  of  business  or  that  of  eco- 
nomics, you  have  to  be  somewhat  con- 
versant with  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  year 
after  year,  the  Journal  keeps  to  a  high 
standard,  both  in  style  and  in  content. 
And  I  say  this  even  though  the  Jour- 
nal has  taken  out  after  my  positions 
once  or  twice. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  high- 
lighted the  success  and  contributions 
to  investment  banking  of  the  firm  of 
Stephens,  Inc.  of  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Among  other  facts,  the  article  by  staff 
reporter  David  Stipp  pointed  out  that 
Stephens  has  become  the  Nation's 
12th  largest  investment  banking  house 
with  only  about  150  employees.  This 
compares  to  the  2,300  employees  of  a 
well-known  New  York  firm  only  slight- 
ly larger  in  capital  terms. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  business  acimien 
or  contributions  to  the  field  of  finance 
that  the  two  owners  of  this  remarka- 
ble home-State  enterprise  excel.  Both 
W.  R.  Stephens  and  Jackson  Stephens, 
the  brothers  who  developed  the  com- 
pany from  a  shoestring  into  the  mono- 
lith that  it  is  today,  are  good  friends 
of  mine.  Sometimes  we  agree  on  poli- 
tics, and  sometimes  we  do  not,  but 
there  Is  one  subject  on  which  all  politi- 
cians and  voters  in  Arkansas  would 
agree.  And  that  is  that  the  Stephens 
brothers,  Witt  and  Jack,  are  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  process  in  our  State- 
good  citizens  whose  support  for  grass- 
roots democracy  has  shown  itself  in  a 
variety  of  projects. 

I  do  not  want  to  make  them  sound 
like  old  folks,  because  they  are  both 
vigorous  men,  still  in  their  prime  at 
the  ages  of  75  and  59  respectively,  but 
the  fact  is  that,  over  the  last  several 
decades,  they  have  served  as  godpar- 
ents to  more  than  one  Arkansas  public 
servant  who  went  from  local  obscurity 
to  a  distinguished  and  nationally  rec- 
ognized career.  Their  influence  has 
been  both  positive  and  progressive, 
and  many  a  civic  improvement  got  ac- 
complished when  it  might  not  have 
been  because  the  Stephens  brothers 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  And 
it  is  fair  to  say  that  both  the  brothers 
and  their  company  have  accoimted  for 
much  of  the  economic  progress  which 
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our  State  has  registered  on  the  path 
of  industrialization. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  caU  the  saga  of 
Witt  and  Jack  Stephens,  the  low-pro- 
file giants  of  Stephens,  Inc.,  to  your 
attention,  and  I  congratulate  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  providing  yet  one 
more  example  of  what  folks  in  Arlum- 
sas  are  made  of. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  26, 
1983] 

QuixT  Atproach:  Despitx  a  Low  Profile, 
Stkphjhs.  Ikc,  Thrives  as  Investmemt 
Banker 

(By  David  Stipp) 

Little  Rock.  Ark.— When  Stephens  Inc. 
talks,  people  listen— here  in  Arkansas. 

But  even  though  Stephens  is  the  nation's 
biggest  investment  banker  off  Wall  Street, 
it  sometimes  gets  scant  attention  from  out- 
of-staters.  For  example,  Gordon  Smale,  the 
president  of  EVenver-based  Atlantic  Oil 
Corp.,  told  Stephens  he  didn't  have  time  to 
talk  when  the  Arkansas  company  called  him 
in  January  about  a  possible  tender  offer  by 
Stephens  itself  for  Atlantic.  "I  pictured  a 
small  brokerage  house  with  a  staff  of  two," 
he  explains. 

A  few  days  later,  Stephens  called  him 
again  with  a  plan  to  buy  all  of  the  oil  and 
gas  concern's  common  stock  outstanding  for 
about  $37  million.  This  time  Mr.  Smale  had 
time  to  talk.  Afterward,  he  scurried  to  find 
out  more  about  his  Arkansas  suitor  from 
contacts  in  the  financial  community  but 
could  learn  only  that  Stephens  is  long  on 
capital  and  short  on  renown. 

Stephens's  low  profile  is  partly  the  result 
of  its  location  in  this  Southern  state's  gov- 
ernment seat  where  capital  business  is  usu- 
ally of  more  concern  than  business  capital. 
Probably  more  Important,  however,  is  the 
business  style  of  its  owners,  brothers  W.  R. 
"Witt"  and  Jackson  T.  "Jack"  Stephens. 
During  the  company's  50-year  history,  75- 
year-old  Witt.  Stephens's  founder  and  now 
one  of  its  directors,  and  Jack,  the  company's 
59-year  old  chief  executive,  have  quietly 
made  Stephens  into  the  Southern  gentle- 
man of  investment  bankers  by  catering  to 
government,  corporate  and  high-toned  pri- 
vate customers. 

Though  Stephens  underwrites  stock  offer- 
ings, places  municipal  bonds  and  invests  its 
own  money  like  any  Wall  Street  investment 
banker,  it  offers  few  of  the  consumer  serv- 
ices, such  as  money-market  funds,  that  have 
helped  Inspire  the  ad  splashes  of  some  of  its 
New  York  competitors.  And  though  Ste- 
phens is  gradually  enlarging  its  sphere  of 
operations,  it  hasn't  needed  a  high  profile 
because  much  of  its  business  is  generated 
through  high-placed  friends. 

Indeed,  the  brothers'  power  behind  the 
scenes  in  politics  and  business  has  made  op- 
erating outside  the  public  arena  almost 
second  nature  for  them.  Moreover,  Jack  Ste- 
phens says,  many  of  the  company's  clients 
prize  confidentiality  and  are  attracted  to 
Stephens's  quiet  ways. 

Atlantic  Oil's  Mr.  Smale  says  Stephens's 
"laid-back,  family-oriented"  way  of  doing 
business  made  possible  a  friendly  merger  be- 
tween his  company  and  Stephens.  "New 
York  Investment  bankers  usually  treat  us 
like  we're  just  hicks  from  the  sticks,"  he 
says,  adding  that  several  such  forms  offered 
to  help  him  fight  off  Stephens's  takeover 
bid  "for  a  mere  million  dollars."  But  during 
negotiations  with  Stephens,  which  included 
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famlly-aized  lunches  in  the  company's  baro- 
nial dining  room  and  drinks  in  the  compa- 
ny's in-house  bar.  Mr.  Smale  began  to  see 
the  Arkansas  company  as  more  friend  than 
foe.  After  dickering  with  Stephens  for  a  few 
weeks,  Atlantic  agreed  to  a  sweetened  acqui- 
sition offer  of  $44  million. 

Mr.  Smale,  whom  Stephens  plans  to  retain 
to  help  run  the  small,  but  oil-rich.  Denver 
concern,  says  that  as  negotiations  pro- 
gressed with  Stephens,  he  became  increas- 
ingly impressed  with  the  reverse  side  of  its 
congenial  style.  "You  have  a  tendency  to 
think  that  since  they're  folksy,  they're  sort 
of  loosely  run,  but  that's  misleading,"  he 
says.  "When  they  focus  on  something, 
they're  really  hard-hitting." 

Stephens.  Mr.  Smale  says,  apparently  did 
"very  good  homework"  in  sizing  up  Atlantic 
before  making  its  tender  offer  and  seemed 
aware  that  several  of  Atlantic's  biggest 
holders  needed  cash  and  were  wUling  to  sell 
their  shares.  Moreover,  he  says,  Stephens 
paid  for  tendered  Atlantic  shares  with  "sur- 
prising" speed,  sometimes  wiring  millions  of 
dollars  only  hours  after  the  shares  were  ten- 
dered. "This  made  a  tremendous  impression 
on  the  brokerage  community  in  Denver,"  he 
adds.  "Wall  Street  brokers  tend  to  drag 
their  feet  on  payments." 

Stephen's  ability  to  swoop  down  with 
breathtaking  speed  on  acquisition  prospects 
such  as  Atlantic  Oil  has  been  honed  on 
many  such  purchases.  Buying  and  selling 
companies  is  more  "fun",  and  often  more 
profitable,  than  most  traditional  invest- 
ment-banking activities.  Jack  Stephens  says. 
Under  his  management,  the  company  has 
owned  everything  from  a  nursing/ home 
chain  to  a  small  airline.  Currently  it  has  123 
operating  units,  the  largest  of  which  is  Ste- 
phens F*roduction  Co.,  whose  chief  business 
is  producing  natural  gas. 

But  the  company's  major  enterprise,  Jack 
Stephens  says,  has  always  been  Investment 
banking.  And  in  that  line,  Stephens  has 
enough  financial  weight  to  swing  substan- 
tial acquisitions  without  straining.  The  com- 
pany reported  assets  of  $239  million  as  of 
May  31,  1982,  but  that  is  a  considerable  un- 
derstatement of  its  size,  say  Little  Rock 
businessmen  familiar  with  Stephens.  The 
Stephens  empire,  including  companies 
owned  personally  by  the  brothers,  is  prob- 
ably worth  more  than  $1  billion,  they  say. 
Part  of  the  understatement,  one  business- 
man says,  is  that  Stephens  values  its  natu- 
ral-gas reserves,  totaling  about  600  bUlion 
cubic  feet,  at  original  rather  than  market 
value. 

Despite  the  company's  size,  Stephens's  In- 
vestment/banking staff  of  about  150  is 
housed  in  a  decidedly  plain,  gray  building 
that  might  be  mistaken  for  the  quarters  of  a 
small-town  newspaper.  (Inside,  however,  are 
all  the  signs  of  wealth,  including  enough  art 
objects  to  fill  a  small  museum.)  Stephens, 
ranked  as  the  12th-largest  U.S.  investment 
banker  in  terms  of  capital  by  Institutional 
Investor  magazine,  is  sparsely  staffed  com- 
pared with  its  New  York  bretheren,  Morgan 
Stanley  &  Co.,  which  is  only  slightly  larger 
than  Stephens  in  terms  of  capital  but  which 
provides  a  greater  variety  of  consumer  serv- 
ices than  the  Arkansas  concern,  has  a  staff 
of  about  2,300  to  handle  its  investment- 
banking  operations.  Stephens's  small  staff 
means  hard  work  for  its  employees,  who 
handle  some  7,940  accounts.  One  employee 
recalls  he  worked  for  63  consecutive  days, 
including  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  immedi- 
ately after  joining  the  company. 

The  company's  sometimes  demanding 
pace   reflects   the   philosophy   of  founder 
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Witt  Stephens,  who  once  wrote  a  "book" 
about  salesmanship  that  contained  only  the 
word  "work"  repeated  on  every  page.  The 
more  colorful  of  the  two  brothers,  Witt  was 
reared  on  a  farm  about  40  miles  south  of 
Little  Rock  and  left  home  during  the  De- 
pression to  sell  belt  buckles  for  a  jewelry 
company.  A  few  years  later,  he  borrowed 
$15,000  to  start  Stephens,  whose  initial  suc- 
cesses came  quickly  as  he  bought  municipal 
bonds  at  Depression-produced  prices  of  25 
cents  on  the  dollar  and  sold  them  later  for 
nearly  face  value.  He  soon  branched  into 
real-estate,  oil  and  gas  investments. 

A  large  man  with  an  ever-present  cigar 
and  a  voice  one  acqalntance  says  sounds  like 
"peas  pouring  onto  a  dry  cowhide,"  Witt 
Stephens  proved  adept  at  combining  his 
sometimes  ruthless  business  tactics  with 
country  charm.  In  1945,  he  was  questioned 
at  a  hearing  in  Philadelphia  by  a  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  lawyer  about  his 
proposed  purchase  of  a  Fort  Smith,  Ark., 
gas  utility.  "This  nice  young  fellow  from 
Harvard  was  questioning  me  awful  hard 
about  where  I  was  going  to  get  the  cash  for 
the  deal,"  Mr.  Stephens  recalls.  After  let- 
ting the  lawyer  seem  to  back  him  into  a 
comer,  Mr.  Stephens  says  he  looked  at  the 
judge  and,  tongue  in  cheek,  drawled,  "I 
brung  it  with  me"  while  reaching  into  his 
pocket  for  a  cashier's  check  for  the  required 
amount.  The  acquisition  was  approved.  "We 
had  a  lot  of  fun  in  those  day,"  he  says. 

In  1954,  Mr.  Stephens  bought  a  control- 
ling interest  in  Arkla.  Inc..  an  ailing  Little 
Rock-based  gas  utility.  Shortly  after  that, 
he  became  Arkla's  chief  executive  and 
turned  over  most  of  Stephens's  business 
chores  to  his  younger  brother,  who  had 
joined  the  company  in  1946. 

The  utility  regained  its  financial  health 
under  Witt  Stephens's  management,  which, 
Mr.  Stephens  concedes,  included  "drastic" 
measures  such  as  cutting  Arkla's  staff  by 
500  employees,  or  22  percent  of  its  work 
force.  He  made  every  Arkla  employee,  in- 
cluding himself,  responsible  for  sales  and 
was  occasionally  seen  going  door-to-door 
selling  the  company's  gas-powered  air  condi- 
tioners. 

POUTICAL  IirrLUElfCE 

Witt  Stephens  isn't  averse  to  using  his 
considerable  political  Influence  in  Arkansas 
as  a  business  tool.  In  1957,  for  example,  he 
persuaded  the  state's  Public  Service  Com- 
mission to  adopt  a  new  rate-making  rule 
that  would  have  allowed  Arkla  to  pass 
through  more  cost  to  consumers  that  it  had 
in  the  past.  Industrial  consumers  objected, 
and  the  rule  was  eventually  struck  down  by 
the  state  supreme  court.  Then  Mr.  Ste- 
phens's political  machine  went  into  high 
gear  and  within  a  week  of  the  court  ruling, 
a  bill  incorporating  the  new  rule  was  passed 
by  the  state  legislature  and  signed  into  law 
by  Gov.  Orval  Faubus. 

Mr.  Faubus,  the  six-time  Arkansas  gover- 
nor best  remembered  for  his  segregationist 
stance,  says  the  Stephenses  are  still  Arkan- 
sas's "most  powerful  single  political  force" 
and  can  "dry  up"  funds  for  candidates  they 
oppose.  But  in  last  year's  governor's  race, 
the  brothers  supported  opposing  candidates, 
some  say  to  cover  their  bases  in  an  election 
whose  outcome  was  uncertain.  The  broth- 
ers, however,  say  the  split  resulted  from  ide- 
ological differences.  Witt,  a  rock-ribbed 
Democrat  who  helped  Bill  Clinton  win 
against  incumbent  Republican  Frank 
White,  says  opposing  his  brother's  candi- 
date took  all  the  "fun"  out  of  the  race  Mr. 
White  now  works  for  Stephens. 
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Working  for  the  various  Stephens  enter- 
prises can  require  fortitude  as  well  as  stami- 
na. After  Witt  stepped  down  from  his  Arkla 
post  in  1973.  he  was  irked  by  a  series  of  new 
policies  Instituted  by  his  hand-picked  suc- 
cessor, Sheffield  Nelson.  Among  the  policies 
were  salary  increases  for  Arkla  employees, 
some  of  whom  had  qualified  for  food  stamps 
while  working  for  the  lean  operation  run  by 
Mr.  Stephens.  A  bitter  feud  between  the 
two  ensued. 

In  the  course  of  the  fight,  Mr.  Stephens 
tried  to  have  Mr.  Nelson  fired.  However.  Mr. 
Nelson  eventually  prevailed  as  Arkla's  prof- 
its rose  under  his  management.  Looking 
back  on  the  experience,  Mr.  Nelson  ex- 
presses respect  for  his  old  mentor  but  says 
Witt  Stephens  "can  be  quite  unreasonable 
and  mean."  Mr.  Stephens,  whose  company 
no  longer  controls  Arkla,  declines  comment 
on  the  former  feud  but  adds.  "I  don't  want 
to  say  one  thing  against  (Mr.  Nelson)." 

BITTER  PUIS 

In  recent  years,  changes  of  the  guard  in 
Arkansas  power  circles  and  stricter  regula- 
tion of  business  and  political  activities  have 
sometimes  proved  bitter  pills  for  the  Ste- 
phens brothers.  In  1978,  for  example,  both 
Stephenses  were  in  hot  water  with  regula- 
tory agencies.  The  SEC  accused  Jack,  along 
with  his  friend  T.  Bert  Lance,  the  budget  di- 
rector under  President  Carter,  and  other  de- 
fendants, of  violating  federal  disclosure  re- 
quirements In  an  attempt  to  take  over  Fi- 
nancial General  B&nkshares  Inc.,  a  Wash- 
ington bank-holding  company.  Mr.  Stephens 
signed  a  consent  order,  without  admitting  or 
denying  guUt,  agreeing  not  to  commit 
future  violations  of  securities  laws. 

About  the  same  time,  the  Arkansas  Public 
Service  Commission  took  Witt's  Arkansas 
Oklahoma  Gas  Corp.,  a  gas  utility,  to  task 
for  buying  gas  at  a  higher  rate  from  Ste- 
phens Production  Co.  than  from  other  gas 
suppliers.  The  controversy  involved  a  con- 
tract negotiated  In  the  early  '70s  allowing 
Stephens  to  increase  its  prices  to  Arkansas 
Oklahoma  in  return  for  an  unwritten  prom- 
ise by  Stephens  to  make  greater  gas  reserves 
available  to  the  utility.  The  commission 
eventually  upheld  the  contract  but  admon- 
ished the  utility  to  be  less  chummy  in  the 
future  with  its  affiliated  gas  supplier.  N.  M. 
Norton,  former  chairman  of  the  state's  utili- 
ty commission,  says  that  under  modem  reg- 
ulation, Stephens's  informal  arrangement 
with  Arkansas  Oklahoma  wouldn't  have 
been  allowed. 

Witt  Stephens  asserts  he  has  never  taken 
advantage  of  the  less-than-arms-length  rela- 
tionships between  Stephens  Inc.  and  the  gas 
utilities  he  has  controlled.  He  claims  that 
the  long-term  contracts  Stephens  Inc. 
signed  when  he  was  Arkla's  chairman  to  sell 
Arkla  gas  at  low  prices  have  cost  him  $75 
million  through  the  years  and  were  "the 
biggest  mistake"  of  his  life. 

CUTTIRC  LOSSES 

Jack  Stephens  acknowledges  that  he  has 
had  to  use  his  imagination  on  occasion  to 
cut  losses  on  experiments  that  fizzled.  But, 
he  says,  Stephen's  entrepreneurial  posture 
has  been  necessary  for  it  "to  stay  out  of  the 
way"  of  New  York  investment  bankers.  Ste- 
phens has  sought  its  own  "niches,"  he  says, 
tailored  to  its  location  and  abilities,  such  as 
Its  specializing  in  agricultural  Investments. 
And  "if  we  can't  stay  out  of  (New  York  com- 
petitors') way,  we  try  to  join  them"  as  part 
of  underwriting  teams,  he  says. 

One  of  Stephen's  biggest  problems  these 
days.  Jack  Stephens  says,  is  convincing  po- 
tential customers  with  widespread  interests 
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that  Stephens  is  more  than  Just  a  regional 
investment  banker.  He  notes  that  besides 
the  company's  recently  acquired  presence  in 
Denver,  Stephens  not  long  ago  added  an 
overseas  office  in  Hong  Kong  and  changed 
its  outaide  auditor  to  a  national  firm  from 
one  in  Little  Rock  to  accommodate  its  ex- 
panding business.  He  adds  that  other  moves 
to  give  Stephens  more  nationally  competi- 
tive operations  are  in  the  worlcs,  but.  he  de- 
clines to  rftM^Mw  them. 

Signs  of  Stephens's  increasingly  cosmopol- 
itan profile  extend  to  a  room  at  the  compa- 
ny where  "Mr.  Witt,"  as  Stephens's  employ- 
ees call  the  founder,  formerly  kept  a  large 
portrait  of  Will  Rogers,  one  of  his  heroes. 
The  portrait  was  recently  removed  by  a  New 
York  interior  decorator  in  favor  of  pictures 
more  in  tune  with  Stephens's  new  image. 
However,  as  he  looks  at  the  demoted  por- 
trait, resting  on  the  floor.  Witt  Stephens 
isn't  too  disturbed.  He  laughs  and  says.  "I'll 
have  it  put  back  up  when  the  decorator  goes 
back  to  New  York."* 
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ry  record  of  fine  and  faithful  service 
to  his  parish.* 


May  10, 1983 

NEW  ENGLAND  COUNCIL 
ADOPTS  POLICY  POSITIONS 


May  10, 1983 


FATHER  EDWARD  KACZOR- 
OWSKI  CELEBRATES  25TH  AN- 
NIVERSARY AS  PRIEST 


JMI 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OPMARTLAMI) 
IK  THX  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTATIVES 

Tvesday.  May  10,  1983 
•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  deep  sense  of  pride  that  I  call  the  at- 
tention Of  the  U.S.  Congress  to  Father 
Edward  Kaczorowski.  As  the  pastor  of 
Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel  Church  in 
Secretary,  Md..  Father  Kaczorowslii 
will  be  celebrating  the  25th  anniversa- 
ry of  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood 
on  Sunday.  May  15.  1983.  which  is  also 
his  birthday. 

Father  Kaczorowski  was  bom  in 
Hanover  Township,  Pa.,  on  May  15. 
1928.  the  son  of  Maryanna  and 
Thomas  Kaczorowski.  He  attended  the 
public  schools  of  Hanover  Township, 
and  began  his  studies  for  the  priest- 
hood at  Kings  College  in  Wilkes-Barre. 
Pa.  Father  Kaczorowski  enrolled  in 
the  seminary  at  Seton  Hall  University 
in  South  Orange.  N.J..  and  finished 
his  training  at  St.  Charles  Borromeo 
Seminary  in  Overbrook.  Pa. 

He  was  ordained  on  May  15,  1958,  by 
His  Eminence  John  Cardinal  O'Hara 
at  the  Cathedral  of  Sts.  Peter  and 
Paul  in  Philadelphia.  Following  his  or- 
dination. Father  Kaczorowski  was  first 
assigned  to  St.  Hedwig's  Church  in 
Wilmington,  Del.,  and  later  served  at 
St.  Thomas  Apostle  Church  in  Wil- 
mington. His  first  pastor  assignment 
was  at  St.  Stanislaus  Kosta,  also  in 
Wilmington,  where  he  served  for  11 
years. 

In  1979,  the  parishioners  of  Our 
Lady  of  Good  Counsel  Church  in  Sec- 
retary, Md.,  were  fortunate  to  have 
Father  Kaczorowski  come  and  join 
them  as  their  pastor.  He  has  been 
pastor  of  Our  Lady  of  Good  Counsel 
for  the  past  4  years,  and  has  distin- 
guished himself  there  by  his  exempla- 


HELPIKG  OUT  THE  SPECIAL 
OLYMPICS 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OPMARTLAIfD 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1983 
•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  efforts  of  Roy  Rogers,  who 
has  taken  an  active  role  in  f  undraising 
efforts  for  the  Special  Olympics  chap- 
ters of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia.  The  moneys  raised 
from  these  efforts  will  insure  that  our 
special  athletes  have  a  year-round 
sports  program,  and  will  be  able  to 
participate  in  the  International 
Summer  Games  in  Baton  Rouge.  La., 
in  July. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  long  been  a  favorite 
with  Americans.  As  a  country  western 
singer  and  a  member  of  the  Sons  of 
the  Pioneers,  the  young  man  named 
Leonard  Slye  brought  joy  to  millions 
who  heard  his  songs  on  radio  pro- 
grams and  recordings.  Then  in  1937. 
he  began  making  movies  for  Republic 
Pictures,  and.  as  Roy  Rogers,  he  em- 
barked on  his  career  as  "King  of  the 
Cowboys."  With  his  wife.  Dale  Evans, 
and  his  golden  palomino  Trigger,  he 
appeared  in  films,  television  specials 
and  finally  on  his  own  television  show. 
In  1975.  Mr.  Rogers  was  the  recipient 
of  the  first  annual  Thomas  Edison 
Great  American  Award.  He  received 
the  Pioneer  Award  of  the  Academy  of 
Country  Miisic  in  1976.  and.  as  a 
member  of  the  Choctaw  Tribe,  he  was 
named  Honorary  American  Indian  of 
the  Year  by  the  American  Indian  Ex- 
position. 

Both  Roy  and  Dale  have  greatly  con- 
tributed to  many  humanitarian  causes, 
performing  for  American  veterans  of 
World  War  II.  Korea,  and  Vietnam; 
chairing  the  National  Committee  for 
Prevention  of  Child  Abuse;  and  ap- 
pearing at  more  than  6.000  charitable 
events. 

Most  of  us  have  a  special  place  in 
our  hearts  for  Roy  Rogers  and  Dale 
Evans.  Throughout  the  last  four  dec- 
ades, they  have  played  a  unique  role  in 
our  culture,  offering  an  oasis  of  calm, 
decency,  joy.  and  caring  for  many  to 
emulate. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  honor 
today  this  man  who  continues  to  do  so 
much  for  our  yotmg  people,  and  I 
would  like  to  express  the  thanks  of 
our  community  for  his  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  Special  Olympics.* 


HON.  CUUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1983 

*  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  New  England  Council  is  unique  in 
its  role  as  the  only  regional  trade  asso- 
ciation representing  a  wide  range  of 
business  interests.  The  council's  mem- 
bership roster  lists  over  1.200  top  busi- 
nesses in  New  England.  Collectively, 
the  council  members  employ  more 
than  one-sixth  of  the  working  popula- 
tion of  New  inland. 

The  coimcil  has  been  in  existence 
almost  60  years  and  2  years  ago 
opened  its  Washington  office.  The 
chairman  of  its  board  of  directors, 
Bruce  Sundlun,  chief  executive  officer 
and  president  of  the  Outlet  Co.  in 
Providence,  R.I.,  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  heightening  the  visibil- 
ity of  New  England's  business  interests 
in  the  political  arena  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Sundlun  recently  conducted  the 
council's  board  of  directors  meeting  in 
Washington.  At  this  meeting,  the 
council  adopted  many  policy  positions 
designed  to  assist  in  the  economic 
growth  of  New  England  and  the 
Nation.  Policies  were  adopted  in  many 
areas  including  high  technology  and 
taxation.  Among  the  positions  adopted 
was  one  relating  to  the  Federal  deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  place 
into  the  Record  the  council's  position 
on  several  current  issues.  While  none 
of  us  can  give  our  unqualified  endorse- 
ment to  each  of  these  proposals,  I 
firmly  believe  that  the  private  sector 
plays  a  crucial  role  in  the  democratic 
process  by  working  with  elected  offi- 
cials. The  New  England  Council.  Inc., 
is  a  superb  example  of  an  association 
that  seeks  to  bring  the  message  of  re- 
gional business  interests  to  the  fore- 
front in  Washington. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 
New  England  Council's  Policy  Positions 

1.  REDUCTION  IN  THE  FEDERAL  DEFICIT 

Sound  fiscal  policy  is  a  keystone  to  the 
strength  of  the  United  States  economy. 
Substantial  deficit  reduction  is.  therefore, 
necessary  to  reduce  interest  rates  and  stim- 
ulate the  forces  of  growth  In  the  economy. 

The  New  England  Council  supports  sound 
fiscal  behavior  by  the  federal  government. 
No  effort  to  reduce  deficits  can  succeed 
without  substantial  reductions  in  spending 
for  entitlement  and  discretionary  programs, 
including  defense  and  non-defense  items. 

In  addition  to  cuts  in  spending,  the  Coun- 
cil would  favor  additional  examination  of 
the  revenue  system.  Potential  measures  for 
examination  Include  the  value  added  tax 
and  consumption-based  taxes. 

The  Council  supports  such  measures  with 
the  provision  that  revenue  raising  and  re- 
ductions in  expenditures  be  broad-based  and 
impact  upon  the  regions  of  the  nation  in  an 
equitable  manner.  An  additional  import  fee 
on  oil  cannot,  therefore,  be  supported. 


Further,  the  Reagan  Administration's 
contingency  plan,  with  a  reliance  upon  cor- 
porate income  surcharges,  does  not  ade- 
quately address  the  bask  structural  causes 
of  future  deficits. 

a.  BASIC  AND  APPLIED  RESEARCH 

Research  performed  by  universities  Is  a 
significant  source  of  support  for  the  na- 
tion's professorial  and  doctoral  candidate 
teaching  staff.  Recent  declines  in  basic  re- 
search funding  will  ultimately  result,  there- 
fore, in  a  diminished  national  scientific  edu- 
cational capacity.  The  Council  supports  the 
following  legislative  program  to  strengthen 
our  national  scientific  educational  institu- 
tions while  adding  to  our  nation's  scientific 
knowledge  and  improving  its  research  pro- 
ductivity. 

Encourage  corporations  to  do  more  ap- 
plied research  through  universities. 

(a)  Amend  the  25%  Incremental  R&D  tax 
credit  to  allow  companies  a  12.5%  noncre- 
mental  credit  for  all  R&D  expenditures 
through  universities. 

Company-financed  applied  research  that 
is  conducted  in-house  serves  only  the  re- 
search ends  of  the  individual  company.  The 
education  enhancing  benefits  of  university 
performance  of  such  research  are  not  ob- 
tained. Amendments  to  the  R&D  Tax 
Credit  can  be  enacted  to  encourage  industry 
to  obtain  both  the  ends  of  the  research  and 
the  education  enhancing  benefits  of  its  per- 
formance by  universities. 

Elncourage  corp>orations  to  donate  re- 
search and  teaching  equipment  to  universi- 
ties. 

(a)  Increase  allowances  for  deductions  for 
equipment  donations  to  universities  to  the 
full  fair  market  value  of  the  equipment 
when  the  donor  contributes  an  additional 
25%  thereof  in  cash  or  services  for  user 
training,  maintenance  or  software. 

Provide  for  Expanded  Future  Government 
Funding  of  Basic  Research. 

(a)  Create  a  Basic  Research  Trust  Fund  to 
become  effective  in  1985. 

To  help  reverse  the  real  decline  in  basic 
research  spending,  a  Basic  Research  Trust 
Fund,  analogous  to  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  should  be  created  and  funded  from  an 
identifiable  source  of  revenue.  The  proceeds 
of  this  fund  would  be  allocated  by  an  orga- 
nization like  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, which  is  wholly  devoted  to  managing 
funds  allocated  for  basic  research. 

3.  TAXATION 

Sound  fiscal  policy  is  a  keystone  to  the 
strength  of  the  United  States  economy. 
Substantial  deficit  reduction  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  reduce  interest  rates  and  stim- 
ulate the  forces  of  growth  in  the  economy. 

The  New  England  Council  supports  sound 
fiscal  behavior  by  the  federal  government; 
to  reduce  sharply  escalating  federal  deficits 
it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  substantially 
decrease  exi>enditures. 

If  such  measures  are  insufficient  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  federal  budget,  ad- 
ditional examination  of  the  revenue  system 
will  have  to  be  undertaken.  Potential  meas- 
ures for  examination  include: 

Value  added  tax,  and 

Consumption-based  tax. 

The  Council  supports  such  measures  with 
the  provision  that  revenue  raising  and  re- 
ductions in  expenditures  be  broad-based  and 
impact  upon  the  regions  of  the  nation  in  an 
equitable  manner.  An  additional  import  fee 
on  oil  cannot,  therefore,  be  supported. 

Further,  the  Reagan  Administration's 
contingency  plan,  with  a  reliance  upon  cor- 
porate  income  surcharges,   does   not   ade- 
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quately  address  the  basic  structural  causes 
of  future  deficits.  If  necessary.  The  Council 
would  instead  recommend: 

E>ef  erral  of  income  tax  indexing  scheduled 
for  1985.  except  in  the  case  of  capital  gains 
and  capital  assets. 

4.  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY  EDUCATION 

The  New  England  Council  endorses  the 
need  for  major  federal  legislation  that  ad- 
dresses the  national  need  to  improve  our  sci- 
ence and  technology  education  system.  The 
economic  vitality  of  the  New  England  region 
depends  in  large  part  on  the  continued 
growth  of  the  knowledge  intensive  indus- 
tries that  predominate  here.  Knowledge  in- 
tensive industries,  if  they  are  to  remain 
competitive  in  the  world  economy,  require  a 
quantitatively-oriented.  technically-profi- 
cient workforce. 

Several  members  of  The  New  England 
Congressional  delegation  including  Senators 
Tsongas,  Stafford,  Pell,  and  Dodd,  have  in- 
troduced legislation  to  improve  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  nation's  science,  math, 
and  engineering  education.  Initiatives  such 
as  these  are  necessary  if  the  United  States  is 
to  maintain  its  scientific  and  technological 
leadership.* 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANAHON 


EXPLANATION  OF  MISSED 
VOTES 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10, 1983 

*  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause of  business  commitments  in  my 
New  York  office.  I  was  unavoidably 
absent  from  the  House  during  the  ses- 
sion of  Monday.  May  9.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  as  follows 
on  the  issues  considered  that  day. 

RoUcaU  No.  90:  To  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  H.R.  2357.  to  provide  for  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  members  of 
the  Congressional  Award  Board. 
"Yea." 

Rollcall  No.  91:  To  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  H.R.  2173.  to  amend  the  Con- 
tract Services  for  Drug  Dependent 
Federal  Offenders  Act  of  1978  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations. 
"Yea." 

Rollcall  No.  92:  To  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  H.R.  2174.  to  amend  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  prohibit 
certain  tampering  with  consumer 
products.  "Yea." 

Rollcall  No.  93:  To  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  S.  653,  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
MUitary  Medicine.  "Yea." 

Rollcall  No.  94:  To  approve  House 
Resolution  184.  the  rule  making  in 
order  consideration  of  H.R.  2175.  the 
Justice  Assistance  Act.  "Yea."* 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESKNTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  May  10,  19S3 

*  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
not  present  for  House  proceedings  on 
Monday,  May  9,  1983.  due  to  official 
business  I  conducted  in  my  district. 
Had  I  been  present  on  the  House  floor. 
I  would  have  cast  my  votes  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

RollcaU  No.  90:  H.R.  2357  to  provide 
for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Congressional  Award 
Board  (275  to  2)  "aye." 

Rollcall  No.  91:  H.R.  2173  to  author- 
ize additional  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  Drug  Dependent  Federal  Of- 
fenders Act  (275  to  8)  "aye." 

RoUcaU  No.  92:  H.R.  2174  to  prohibit 
certain  tampering  with  consumer 
products  (292  to  0)  "aye." 

RollcaU  No.  93:  S.  653  to  establish  a 
Foimdation  for  the  Advancement  of 
MiUtary  Medicine  (295  to  0)  "aye." 

Rollcall  No.  94:  House  Resolution 
184  the  rule  under  which  the  bill  H.R. 
2175  is  being  considered  (267  to  32) 
"aye."* 
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HON.  MICHAEL  G.  OXLEY 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1983 

*  Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
absent  on  official  business  during  yes- 
terday's proceedings  due  to  the  Presi- 
dent being  in  Ohio  to  pay  tribute  to 
our  former  colleague  John  Ashbrook.  I 
was  proud  to  accompany  the  President 
on  this  important  occasion  and  to  wel- 
come hijn  to  my  district  and  my  State. 
Had  I  been  present  yesterday  I 
would  have  voted:  "yea"  on  rollcall  90. 
■yea"  on  rollcall  91.  "yea"  on  rollcall 
92.  "yea"  on  rollcall  93.  and  "yea"  on 
rollcall  94.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THREE  MAINE 
BOY  SCOUTS 


HON.  JOHN  R.  McKERNAN,  JR. 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1983 

*  Mr.  McKERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  join  me  today  in 
honoring  three  Boy  Scouts  from 
North  Berwick  in  the  First  District  of 
Maine,  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  rep- 
resent. On  May  15.  these  Scouts  will 
receive  the  highest  award  in  Scouting: 
The  coveted  "Eagle  Scout  Award." 

In  order  to  attain  the  rank  of  Eagle 
Scout,  a  boy  must  demonstrate  unusu- 
al leadership  ability,  earning  at  least 
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21  merit  badges,  and  organizing,  fi- 
nancing, and  seeing  through  a  service 
project  for  the  community.  The  quali- 
fications for  an  Eagle  Scout  are  so  rig- 
orous that  only  1  Scout  in  500  is  able 
to  attain  that  rank;  these  young  men 
are  worthy  of  our  highest  praise. 

Andrew  Merrill.  .14,  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jay  Merrill,  is  a  freshman  at 
Noble  High  School.  He  is  on  the  soccer 
and  track  teams,  is  interested  in  histo- 
ry, and  has  already  won  the  Scouts' 
Arrow  of  Light  Award.  His  service 
project  involved  building  habitats  for 
wood  ducks  in  a  North  Berwick  conser- 
vation area. 

Michael  Budd.  14.  the  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Budd.  attends  Noble  Junior 
High  School.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
drama  club,  and  he  plays  Babe  Ruth 
League  baseball.  His  fellow  Scouts 
have  elected  him  senior  patrol  leader. 
His  service  project  involved  updating 
the  veterans'  service  plaque  located  in 
the  North  Berwick  Commons  to  in- 
clude Vietnam  war  veterans'  names. 

Scott  Normandeau  is  also  14,  and  Is 
the  son  of  Bir.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Nor- 
mandeau. His  is  a  member  of  the 
Honor  Society  and  the  drama  club, 
and  plays  both  junior  high  and  Babe 
Ruth  league  baseball.  Scott  is  a  patrol 
leader,  and  has  won  the  Scout's  Arrow 
of  Light  Award.  His  service  project 
was  to  build  a  ramp  for  the  handi- 
capped at  the  Mary  Hurd  Hospital  in 
North  Berwick. 

I  join  parents,  friends,  and  Scouts  in 
congratulating  these  young  men  on 
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their  achievements,  and  in  wishing 
them  success  in  their  future  endeav- 
ors.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  HERMAN  HERMAN 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OP  CALIPORMIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10, 1983 
•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Herman 
Herman,  who  has  been  selected  by  the 
State  of  Israel  to  receive  the  prestigi- 
ous Jerusalem  Award.  He  will  be  hon- 
ored at  the  annual  Israel  Dinner  of 
State  on  Sunday.  May  15.  at  Temple 
Adat  Ari  El  in  North  Hollywood,  at 
which  the  Consul  General  of  Israel, 
Mr.  Benyamin  Navon,  will  appear  as 
the  guest  speaker.  I  think  it  is  highly 
appropriate  that  Israel  has  chosen  to 
honor  Mr.  Berman  with  the  Jerusalem 
Award  for  his  tireless  work  on  behalf 
of  the  State  of  Israel  and  his  fellow 
Jews. 

Herman  Berman  has  been  devoting 
his  time  and  efforts  to  the  cause  of 
the  poor  and  the  downtrodden  since 
the  time  of  World  War  II,  when  he 
worked  to  raise  fimds  to  send  food, 
medical  supplies,  and  clothing  to  the 
victims  of  the  war.  In  1950,  he  volun- 
teered as  a  fimdraiser  for  the  United 
Jewish  Welfare  Fund.  Eventually,  he 
assumed  greater  responsibilities,  be- 
coming UJWP  chairman  for  all  of  the 
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outlying  areas  of  Greater  Los  Angeles. 
£>uring  the  Six-Day  War,  as  Israel 
chairman  of  the  District  Grand  Lodge 
of  B'nal  B'rlth,  he  spurred  lodges  in 
seven  Western  States  and  British  Co- 
lumbia to  a  national  record  in  bond 
purchases.  Throughout  that  time,  he 
worked  around  the  clock  to  obtain 
money  for  the  Israel  Emergency  Fund, 
addressing  as  many  as  10  meetings  a 
day  of  concerned  friends  of  Israel  in 
the  San  Fernando  Valley.  Simulta- 
neously, for  many  years  he  served  as 
chairman  of  the  San  Fernando  Valley 
campaign  of  Israel  bonds  and  presi- 
dent of  the  valley  area  council  of  the 
Jewish  Federation  Council.  Most  re- 
cently he  served  as  Israel  bond  chair- 
man of  Adat  Ari  El,  and  he  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  most  sought-after 
speakers  in  the  bond  speakers  bureau. 

Herman  Berman  and  his  wife,  Annie, 
have  inspired  in  their  daughter.  Tara 
Kaiserman,  and  are  inspiring  in  their 
three  grandchildren.  Dafna.  Mya.  and 
Elon.  the  same  values  that  have  made 
their  lives  meaningful.  He  personifies 
the  highest  level  of  achievement  on 
behalf  of  his  fellow  man,  his  fellow 
Jew,  and  the  State  of  Israel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  pride  in  being 
able  to  join  with  all  those  who  will 
come  together  on  May  15  to  honor 
Herman  Berman.  I  congratulate  him 
for  his  years  of  service  and  dedication 
to  our  community,  and  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  him  and  his  family  on  this 
very  happy  occasion.* 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  TinntMoin)). 

PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  D.D.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer. 

Let  us  pray. 

In  a  moment  of  silence,  our  Father, 
we  commend  Mrs.  Baker  to  Thy  loving 
care  for  her  complete  restoration 
while  she  is  in  the  hospital,  and  pray 
for  Thy  peace  to  fill  Senator  Baker's 
heart. 

77i€  fear  of  the  Lord  i»  the  beginning 
of  knowledge.— Proverlis  1: 7. 

If  any  of  you  lacks  uHsdom,  let  him 
ask  of  God  *  *  *  and  it  will  be  given 
him.— 3Kca.es  1: 5. 

It  would  be  simple.  Heavenly  Father, 
if  some  were  wrong  and  some  were 
right,  but  what  is  the  remedy  when  ev- 
eryone is  right  and  disagreement  per- 
sists? The  strength  of  democracy  is  its 
weakness.  How  is  disagreement  re- 
solved when  all  are  right?  The  answer 
is  in  Thy  promise,  dear  Lord.  "I  have 
counsel  and  sound  wisdom  •  •  •  by  me 
kings  reign  and  rulers  decree  what  is 
just;  by  me  princes  rule  and  nobles 
govern  the  earth."— Proverbs  8: 14-16. 

Gracious  God.  give  divine  wisdom  to 
Thy  servants  as  they  struggle  with  im- 
ponderables and  lead  them  to  compro- 
mise which  Is  just  and  righteous.  We 
pray  in  the  name  of  Him  who  is  the 
Truth  that  frees.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  resimie  consideration  of  the  budget 
resolution,  I  am  told  that  we  will  have 
14  hours  and  36  minutes  remaining: 
Senator  Domenici  has  6  hours  and  49 
minutes  remaining  and  Senator 
Chiles  has  7  hours  and  47  minutes  re- 
maining. We  are  a  little  behind  sched- 
ule on  where  I  had  hoped  we  would  be 
at  this  point  in  the  consideration  of 
the  budget  resolution.  But  I  would 
think,  after  looking  over  the  situation 
last  evening  and  this  morning,  that  It 
is  possible— perhaps  not  likely,  but 
possible— that  we  could  finish  that  res- 
olution today,  particularly  If  we  stay 
late  this  evening. 


{Legislative  day  of  Monday,  May  9, 1983) 

I  wish  to  advise  the  Senate,  Mr. 
President,  that  it  is  the  Intention  of 
the  leadership  on  this  side  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  remain  In  tonight  past  the 
dinner  hour,  perhaps  substantially 
beyond  the  dinner  hour,  In  order  to 
either  finish  this  resolution  or  to  con- 
svune  a  substantial  part  of  the  14  V^ 
hours  remaining.  We  will  soon  have 
been  on  this  resolution  for  2  weeks. 

If  we  cannot  finish  tonight.  Mr. 
President,  and  I  do  not  plan  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  stay  extremely  late,  if  It  Is 
clear  we  cannot  finish  tonight,  then  I 
hope  we  can  finish  in  the  course  of  the 
day  tomorrow.  If  we  cannot,  of  course, 
we  would  be  In  on  Friday  on  the  reso- 
lution as  well,  but  I  think  it  Is  possible 
to  finish  tonight. 

When  we  finish.  Mr.  President,  the 
next  order  of  business  wlU  be  the  re- 
sumption of  the  consideration  of  the 
Immigration  bill.  I  think  we  can  finish 
that  Item  this  week  as  well.  I  will 
confer  with  the  minority  leader  on  the 
remainder  of  the  schedule  of  the 
Senate  so  that  we  can  try  to  arrange  it 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  most  Sena- 
tors. 

We  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  just 
get  on  with  it. 

I  would  like  to  explore  with  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  the  managers  the 
possibility  of  a  time  to  vote  on  the  re- 
maining principal  issues.  I  have  an 
idea  the  Chafee  amendment  will  be  of- 
fered on  this  side,  and  I  hope  that  will 
be  early  today.  As  I  understand.  It  will 
be  an  amendment  to  the  Domenici 
substitute. 

After  that,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned on  this  side.  I  think  any  time  of 
the  day  we  will  be  ready  to  go  to  a 
vote  on  the  Domenici  substitute.  After 
that,  it  Is  a  short  distance,  I  would 
assume,  to  the  question  of  final  pas- 
sage of  the  joint  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, if  It  Is  amended. 

I  will  consult  with  the  minority 
leader  and  we  will  try  to  have  another 
announcement  to  make  during  the 
course  of  the  day.  How  late  we  stay 
and  our  schedule  on  tomorrow  and 
Friday  will  depend  on  how  well  we  can 
dispatch  the  pending  business. 


May  16,  1983.  These  reports  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate  Office  of 
Public  Records,  119  D  Street  NE.. 
room  A-623,  Washington.  D.C.  20510. 
That  office  will  be  open  Saturday. 
May  14,  from  9  a.m.  until  12  noon; 
Simday.  May  15.  from  12  noon  imtll  3 
p.m.;  and  Monday.  May  16,  from  9  a.m. 
imtll  5  p.m.  Questions  should  be  di- 
rected to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Ethics  at  224-2981  or  the  Senate 
Office  of  Public  Records  at  224-0322. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  further 
need  for  my  time  imder  the  standing 
order.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  it  to  the 
minority  leader  if  he  wishes  it. 


PUBLIC  FINANCIAL  DISCLOSURE 
REPORTS  DUE  MONDAY,  MAY 
16,  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  public 
financial  disclosure  reports  required 
by  Senate  rule  34  and  the  Ethics  In 
Government  Act  of  1978,  as  amended, 
must  be  filed  no  later  than  Monday. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 


THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Did  I  understand  the 
majority  leader  to  say  that  the  Senate 
may  very  well  approach  a  vote  on  the 
Baker-Domenlci  substitute  today? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  would  hope  so.  I 
suspect  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
Chafee  amendment  first.  Then  after 
that,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned  on 
this  side.  I  think  we  are  within  range 
of  a  vote  today.  I  would  think  it  is  en- 
tirely likely. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Is  the  Chafee  amend-, 
ment  an  amendment  to  the  Baker-Do- 
menlcl  amendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  understand  It  Is.  I 
have  not  seen  It.  Indeed.  It  may  not 
yet  be  drafted,  but  I  understand  It  is 
an  amendment  to  the  Baker-Domenlci 
substitute. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  has  said  he  has  not  seen 
it.  Does  he  have  any  idea  what  It  en- 
compasses?  

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Chafee  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  talked  to  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  others 
about  it.  In  only  the  roughest  terms.  I 
think  it  would  provide  for  $12  to  $14 
billion  In  additional  revenue  In  the 
first  year  and  probably  having  a  6-per- 
cent defense  growth  in  real  numbers.  I 
think  those  are  the  principal  features." 
though  I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  sutements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  not  to 
extend  beyond  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m. 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  5 
minutes  each. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quoriim. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
WiLSOH ).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


JMI 


HOW  CAN  WE  STOP  A  NUCLEAR 
WAR?  IT  IS  UP  TO  US 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  useful  new  books  in  help- 
ing us  understand  our  responsibilities 
as  U.S.  Senators  for  national  policy  on 
nuclear  arms  is  "Living  With  Nuclear 
Weapons."  Under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  president  of  Harvard  University, 
Derek  Bok,  a  group  of  six  Harvard 
scholars  has  compiled  a  brief,  higlily 
readable  fact  book  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons. The  book  is  no  polemic.  It  takes 
no  p<»ition  on  the  nuclear  arms  race 
or  arms  control.  It  strives  hard  for  ob- 
jectivity. It  succeeds.  Over  the  next 
several  days,  I  intend  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  body  some  of  the  most 
critical,  but  most  widely  neglected  or 
misunderstood  problems  for  nuclear 
weapons  policy. 

For  example,  the  book  deals  with  a 
series  of  "half-truths"  about  arms  con- 
trol. The  first  half-truth  this  book  dis- 
cusses is  that  arms  control  cannot 
work  because  technology  has  a  kind  of 
life  of  its  own.  The  old  "you  can't  put 
the  genie  back  in  the  bottle"  argu- 
ment. The  Harvard  study  group  ex- 
poses the  fallacy  of  this  argument  by 
calling  attention  to  the  following  ex- 
amples: 

One.  The  technologies  needed  to  st&tion 
nuclear  weapons  in  space  are  available,  but 
the  Outer  Space  Treaty  (1967)  prohibits 
such  action. 

It  has  worked. 

Two.  The  technologies  needed  to  emplace 
nuclear  weapons  on  the  bottom  of  the 
world's  oceans  are  available,  but  the  Seabed 
Arms  Control  Treaty  (1971)  prohibits  such 
action. 

That  has  worked. 

Three.  The  technologies  needed  to  build 
extensive  (if  not  effective)  defenses  against 
ballistic  missiles  are  available  but  the  ABM 
Treaty  ( 1972)  prohibits  such  action. 

Of  course,   we   all   know   that   has 
worked. 
The  study  goes  on  to  argue  that : 
The  notion  that  arms  control  cannot  con- 
strain technology  is  imperfect  but  it  is  not 
entirely    wrong.    That   some    technologies 


have  been  constrained  through  negotiated 
arms  control  agreements  does  not  mean 
that  all  technologies  could  be  constrained  in 
this  way,  or  that  they  should  be.  Such  judg- 
ments on  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of 
constraining  specific  technologies  must  be 
case  by  case. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  accomplished  much  through 
arms  control  and  we  should  not  forget 
it  or  lose  heart.  The  worst  mistake  we 
can  make  is  to  assume  we  are  some- 
how in  the  grip  of  a  technological  mo- 
mentum that  must  inevitably  carry  us 
onward  toward  ever  more  destructive 
weapons  until,  some  day.  we  do  what 
mankind  has  always  done  with  his 
military  weapons.  We  use  them.  Some- 
how, some  way,  we  must  find  the  will 
to  restrain  ourselves.  It  will  not  be 
easy.  But  it  will  not  be  impossible, 
either.  We  must  try  with  all  our  heart. 


ARMS  CONTROL  AS  A  MILITARY 
STRATEGY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  took  testimony  on  the 
subject  of  the  utility  of  arms  control 
as  a  military  strategy.  Uniformly,  this 
testimony  was  excellent  in  content. 
Richard  Perle,  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  International  Security 
Policy,  was  the  leadoff  witness,  fol- 
lowed that  morning  by  Gen.  David 
Jones,  the  former  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  Raymond 
Garthof f ,  a  senior  fellow  at  the  Brook- 
ings Institution. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  subcommittee 
heard  Kenneth  Adelman,  the  Director 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  William  Colby,  the  former  Di- 
rector of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  and  William  Kincade,  the  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Arms  Control 
Association. 

While  all  the  testimony  was  out- 
standing, in  particular  I  was  struck  by 
the  precise  and  clear  logic  of  William 
Colby.  His  explanation  of  the  mutual 
and  verifiable  freeze  concept  is  one  of 
the  most  compelling  statements  on 
record. 

He  presents  the  propositions  which 
underlie  the  freeze  concept.  He  argues 
that  the  freeze  would  contribute  not 
only  to  our  strategic  security  but  also 
to  our  conventional  security. 

And  he  presents  an  overall  concept 
of  linking  the  freeze  to  our  foreign 
policy  in  the  rest  of  the  world— par- 
ticularly the  Third  World. 

Mr.  President,  I  highly  reconunend 
Mr.  Colby's  testimony  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Testimont  or  William  E.  Colby 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  inviting  me 
to  communicate  with  this  Committee  on  the 
issue  of  arms  control  and  its  implications  for 
our  military  strategy.  Two  examples,  I  be- 


lieve, demonstrate  the  potential  for  contri- 
bution to  our  safety  and  the  danger  of 
missed  opportunities. 

The  ABM  Treaty  was  adopted  In  1972 
with  the  commitment  of  both  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  not  to  develop 
a  nationwide  antiballistic  missile  system. 
This  followed  considerable  debate  as  to  the 
desirability  of  developing  such  a  defensive 
system,  but  agreement  was  eventually 
reached  that  this  kind  of  system  could  be 
dangerous  for  both  sides.  If  one  side 
achieved  defendability  against  the  other's 
nuclear  missiles,  it  could  be  tempted  to  uti- 
lize the  apparent  superiority.  Instead,  reli- 
ance was  placed  uix>n  the  concept  of  mutual 
retaliation  if  the  other  side  ever  utilized 
such  weapons  first. 

This  has  effectively  stalemated  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  in  the  years  since.  It  has 
Incidentally  provided  the  side  benefit  of  ob- 
viating the  necessity  for  an  expenditure  by 
the  United  States  generally  estimated  as 
something  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100  bil- 
lion to  produce  such  a  system.  This  money 
would  have  been  wasted  if  the  other  side 
had  produced  an  equal  system,  and  the 
mutual  stalemate  continued  at  a  higher 
level.  That  $100  billion  has  been  available 
for  other  purposes  during  these  last  ten 
years,  rather  than  being  used  on  something 
which  would  not  have  improved  our  securi- 
ty. 

The  other  example  was  the  advent  of  the 
multiple  Independently  targeted  reentry  ve- 
hicle (MIRV)  in  the  late  1960's  and  early 
1970's.  Senator  Edward  Brooke  led  an  effort 
to  ensure  that  the  first  SALT  agreement,  fi- 
nally adopted  in  1972.  contain  a  bar  against 
such  multiple  reentry  vehicles,  limiting 
both  sides  to  single  warheads.  The  United 
States  was  well  ahead  on  the  technology  of 
this  device  and  saw  little  reason  to  restrain 
itself  from  something  the  Soviets  did  not 
have.  Thus,  the  subject  was  not  included  in 
the  first  SALT  agreement.  In  the  years 
since  that  time,  of  course,  the  Soviets  have 
worked  very  hard  on  the  subject  of  MIRVs, 
using  their  ability  to  concentrate  their 
talent  and  resources  as  well  as  such  espio- 
naige  assistance  as  they  could  arrange. 
Today  the  Soviet  MIRV  capability  is  the 
single  most  dangerous  aspect  of  the  nuclear 
equation  between  us,  as  multiple  warheads 
on  newer  Soviet  weapons  have  raised  the 
specter  of  the  so-called  first  strike  against 
our  land  based  weapons. 

The  recent  Presidential  Commission  on 
Strategic  Forces  has  now  attempted  to  put 
this  genie  back  in  the  bottle  by  moving 
toward  a  single  warhead  Midgetman  in  the 
future.  This  would,  of  course,  require  Soviet 
agreement  to  phase  out  the  multiple  war- 
head in  favor  of  single  warheads.  This  is  a 
case  in  which  our  strategic  position  would 
have  been  very  substantially  improved  had 
we  followed  Senator  Brooke's  reconunenda- 
tion  and  barred  the  development  of  MIRVs 
on  both  sides. 

It  is  from  this  history,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  strategic 
position  of  the  United  States  would  be 
better  off  if  we  were  to  reach  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  freeze  on  the  production,  testing 
and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
their  delivery  systems  at  this  time.  This 
stems  from  several  simple  propositions. 

1.  Nuclear  weapons  are  unusable  by  any 
responsible  and  rational  government.  The 
certainty  of  retaliation,  the  indiscriminate 
nature  of  the  weapon  and  its  fall-out,  and 
the  inconciusiveness  of  the  result  of  using 
these  weapons  makes  it  almost  impossible  to 
contemplate  their  conscious  use. 


2.  The  arms  race  in  these  weapons  ia  un- 
winnable.  While  one  nation  might  be  a  bit 
ahead  on  one  aspect,  such  as  Soviet  throw 
weight,  the  other  will  very  quickly  match 
this  and  probably  develop  an  advantage  in 
another  field.  The  result  is  a  continued  bal- 
ance of  terror  at  steadily  rising  numbers  of 
weapons  and  danger  of  their  inadvertent 
use. 

3.  Unilateral  restraint  is  tmworkable,  as 
the  Soviets  would  not  exercise  self-restraint 
based  on  VS.  unilateral  restraint.  Only 
mutual  agreement  can  prevent  the  Soviets 
from  steadily  building  more  of  these  weap- 
ons and  more  dangerous  models  in  the 
future. 

4.  The  resulting  world  will  be  unllvable,  as 
it  will  rest  upon  the  hair-trigger  situation 
that  technology  is  taking  us  into.  We  are  on 
the  verge  of  accidental  or  mistaken  release 
of  these  weapons,  based  on  tectinological  in- 
dicators, which  could  only  be  tragic  in  their 
consequences. 

A  conscious  application  of  arms  control  as 
a  part  of  our  strategic  approach  to  our  rela- 
tionship with  the  Soviets  would  fociis  on 
the  desirability  of  limiting  the  further 
growth  of  Soviet  nuclear  weaponry.  It 
makes  much  more  sense  to  convince  the  So- 
viets not  to  build  some  new  weapon  than  it 
does  to  have  to  wrestle  with  defensive  or  re- 
taliatory weapons  on  our  side  to  deal  with 
them. 

Freezing  the  present  arsenals  and  moving 
toward  reducing  them  would  not  only  give 
us  protection  against  new  levels  of  danger 
and  threat.  It  would  also  give  us  resources 
which  could  be  spent  more  effectively  in  the 
fields  of  real  contest  between  ourselves  and 
the  Soviets.  In  the  conventional  military 
field,  there  are  substantial  imbalances  in 
land  forces.  A  proper  strategy  should  also  be 
developed  to  meet  the  low  risk  operations 
the  Soviets  have  relied  upon  in  recent  years 
through  proxies,  subversives  and  political 
manipulation.  A  strategy  to  handle  the  kind 
of  threat  presented  from  Cuba  and  Nicara- 
gua would  focus  on  strengthening  the  soci- 
eties threatened,  a  far  more  appropriate 
strategic  response  than  building  some  new 
nuclear  weapon. 

The  real  answer  to  Soviet  exploitation  of 
the  social,  political  and  economic  weakness- 
es of  the  less  developed  world,  including 
some  nations  near  our  borders,  would  better 
come  from  vigorous  and  dynamic  programs 
of  political,  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment than  by  purely  military  buildups  in 
nuclear  or  conventional  military  forces.  We 
need  to  expand  our  awareness  of  the  direct 
contribution  to  our  safety  which  can  come 
from  dynamic  growth  In  the  Third  World, 
not  defeating  Soviet  maneuvers  there,  but 
making  them  irrelevant,  as  the  peoples  of 
those  nations  look  toward  the  betterment 
that  active  association  with  programs  of 
ours  will  bring. 

Pragmatism  in  the  Third  World  has  cre- 
ated real  results  in  areas  as  far  afield  as 
East  Asia  and  Latin  America,  while  ideologi- 
cal conformity  to  Communist  doctrine  or 
Socialist  panaceas  has  resulted  in  stagna- 
tion and  frustration  in  many  nations.  We 
have  the  resources,  we  have  the  wit  and  the 
will  to  develop  strategies  to  meet  these  fun- 
damental problems  of  humankind  in  a  fash- 
ion better  than  anything  the  Soviets  could 
offer.  Arms  control  with  the  Soviets  can 
enable  us  to  focus  our  efforts  on  the  strate- 
gies that  are  needed  and  avoid  wasting  our 
efforts  on  useless  programs.  We  need  to  re- 
cruit, not  combat,  hostile  guerrillas  in  pro- 
grams to  better  their  societies  with  our 
help,  not  against  our  opposition. 


The  French,  between  the  two  World  Wars, 
expended  a  great  deal  of  treasure  and  effort 
on  the  development  of  the  Maginot  Line 
and  thought  themselves  safe  behind  it.  That 
safety  was  breached  and  circumvented 
within  a  matter  of  weeks  and  the  French 
discovered  that  the  German  tactics  that  had 
been  developed  made  that  expensive  Line 
useless  to  protect  Prance  in  1940.  We  must 
focus  our  efforts  on  the  correct  strategies, 
correct  programs  and  the  correct  forces  and 
not  believe  that  cement  and  steel  In  a 
modem  day  nuclear  Maginot  Line  will  pro- 
tect our  country. 

One  last  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  You  asked 
how  arms  control  can  improve  the  ability  of 
the  United  States  to  monitor  Soviet  military 
activities.  The  answer  is  that  our  intelli- 
gence will  monitor  such  activities  whether 
there  is  an  arms  control  agreement  between 
us  or  not,  because  we  must  do  so  to  protect 
our  security.  Our  literally  fantastic  Intelli- 
gence capabilities  provide  this  function 
today,  and  the  recent  Defense  I>epartment 
brochure  on  Soviet  Military  Forces  shows 
their  comprehensive  coverage.  But  an  arms 
control  agreement  makes  the  process  easier, 
both  because  of  the  numerical  limits  or  pro- 
hibitions it  sets  (making  it  easier  to  focus  on 
and  identify  exceptional  conduct)  and  be- 
cause of  the  numerous  provisions  incorpo- 
rated in  recent  arms  control  agreements, 
such  as  non-concealment,  non-interference, 
test  notifications,  declarations  of  forces, 
sensors,  inspection  teams  and  the  Special 
Consultative  Commission  for  the  resolution 
of  ambiguities.  While  the  Soviet  Union  will 
never  be  an  open  society  like  ours,  arms  con- 
trol agreements  and  the  Improvement  of  in- 
telligence technologies  are  gradually 
making  it  more  visible  from  the  outside. 
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GENOCIDE  CONVENTION: 
CAMBODIA  WITNESS  EXHIBIT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
previous  speech  to  the  Senate,  I  gave 
the  details  of  an  Amnesty  Internation- 
al exhibit  entitled.  "Cambodia  Wit- 
ness." This  display  consisted  of  52 
photographs  that  together  told  the 
grim  story  of  a  Cambodia  brutalized 
by  the  reign  of  Pol  Pot  from  1975  to 
1979. 

Reporter  Karen  DeWitt  attended 
the  exhibition  and  observed  the  reac- 
tions of  those  passerbys  who  foimd 
themselves  halted  from  their  ordinary 
concerns  and  immersed  in  the  dark 
world  of  the  Khmer  Rouge  killings. 

In  a  recent  article  for  USA  Today, 
Ms.  DeWitt  described  those  reactions, 
which  ranged  from  quiet  horror  to 
outright  shock  and  rage.  For  instance, 
Minnesota  photographer  Tom  Ramsey 
stumbled  upon  the  display  as  he 
strolled  through  the  Carmon  House 
Office  Building.  Standing  in  front  of  a 
photograph  of  a  motmtain  of  8,000 
hiunan  skulls  exhumed  from  a  mass 
grave,  Ramsey  said: 

It  is  difficult  to  take  it  aU  in.  1  have  gone 
through  every  emotion  from  horror  to  tears. 
I  Just  cannot  believe  this  could  happen 
today.  And  I  think,  not  only  about  the  thou- 
sands who  died,  but  about  the  living  who 
are  left. 

Tourist  Don  Walker  was  also  caught 
by  the  pictures  of  mass  gravesites  and 


pUes    of    blindfolded 
Walker  commented: 

It  is  horrible,  but  I  think  we  should  see 
more  of  this  so  we  know  wtiat  is  going  on. 
That  one  particular  picture,  that  simple 
black  and  white  picture  of  those  thousands 
of  skulls  tells  of  the  horror  that  is  going  on 
somewhere  even  now. 

A  common  sentiment  of  disbelief  was 
apparent  in  the  comments  of  those 
who  perused  the  exhibit.  Obviously, 
for  those  of  us  living  in  the  comforta- 
ble security  of  America,  it  is  almost  in- 
comprehensible to  imagine  that  atroc- 
ities of  this  magnitude  have  occurred 
so  recently.  Yet,  the  evidence  reads 
clearly:  Through  systematic  purges, 
massacres,  and  random  executions, 
nearly  2  million  Cambodian  citizens 
were  eliminated. 

Pat  Rengel,  director  of  Amnesty  In- 
ternational's Washington  office  under- 
scored the  depth  of  the  problem: 

Political  murders,  massacres,  the  viola- 
tions of  human  rights,  singly  or  in  thou- 
sands, are  a  modem  phenomenon.  People 
often  think  such  practices  are  historic, 
something  that  disappeared  with  Hitler  and 
Stalin.  But  during  the  last  decade,  political 
killings  by  governments  have  occurred  in 
countries  from  Argentina  to  India 

Exhibits  like  "Cambodia  Witness" 
help  us  to  rememl>er  the  countless  vic- 
tims and  survivors  of  massive  govern- 
ment murders.  We  should  also  remem- 
ber that  the  Cambodian  Government 
under  Khmer  Rouge  was  not  and  stiU 
is  not  the  only  government  that  ter- 
rorizes its  people.  Perhaps  when  we 
understand  this  sad  fact,  we  wiU  be 
motivated  to  upgrade  oiu-  internation- 
al efforts  toward  defending  human 
rights. 

One  way  to  affirm  our  commitment 
to  the  prevention  of  human  rights  vio- 
lations is  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, which  outlaws  the  extermina- 
tion or  intent  to  exterminate  any 
racial,  national,  ethnic,  or  religious 
group.  This  treaty  relies  on  public  and 
international  conscience  through  a 
code  of  conduct  outlawing  genocide, 
and  offers  an  international  basis  for 
nations  to  stand  together  against  this 
heinous  crime. 

Let  us  not  stand  by  in  disbelief  while 
atrocities  like  the  Cambodian  massa- 
cre continue  all  over  the  world.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  ratify 
this  important  treaty. 


THE     HATCH     AMENDMENT     TO 
THE    FIRST    BUDGET    RESOLU- 
TION FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1984 
Mr.  WILSON.  Mr.  President,  we  face 
no  greater  challenge  today  than  our 
task  to  bring  the  Federal  budget  imder 
control,  to  bring  it  into  balance  so  that 
we  may  continue  on  our  way  to  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Only  a  continuation 
of  fiscal  restraint  can  promise  a  con- 
tinuation of  economic  recovery.  Our 
work  here  is  the  key  to  putting  Ameri- 
cans back  to  work  again. 
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In  that  spirit.  Mr.  President.  I  recall 
the  remark  made  by  President 
Reagan,  which  very  much  has  applica- 
tion to  what  today  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish in  the  Senate  Chamber.  He 
said:  "The  people  are  watching  and 
waiting.  They  don't  demand  miracles, 
but  they  do  expect  us  to  act.  Let  us  act 
together." 

The  prevailing  principle  In  our  delib- 
eration on  the  budget  ought  to  be 
simply  this:  The  people  can  be  entrust- 
ed to  malie  perfectly  good  decisions 
about  their  own  money.  I  would  rather 
have  more  in  their  poclcets  to  spend 
than  in  the  treasury  of  too  many  Fed- 
eral agencies.  It  is  also  fimdamental  to 
my  belief  that  it  wiU  be  the  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  money  we  take  from 
the  people— money  they  will  be  able  to 
spend  as  consumers  and  investors— 
which  will  be  the  fuel  for  the  econom- 
ic engines  of  our  country. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  the 
program  of  tax  cuts  and  reduced 
spending  is  already  worlcing.  Confi- 
dence is  being  restored.  Consumers  are 
beginning  to  spend  once  more.  Infla- 
tion is  at  a  rate  lower  than  anything 
we  have  seen  since  World  War  II. 
Housing  starts  are  up.  Inventories  are 
going  down.  There  is  every  hope  that 
unemployment  reductions  would  not 
be  far  behind. 

The  recovery  has  been  slow  and 
painful.  But  it  is  at  hand,  neverthe- 
less. I  do  not  need  to  remind  you.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  better  we  are  sit- 
uated today  than  we  were  just  2  years 
ago  when  we  were  confronted  with 
stagflation  fueled  by  record  spending 
and  taxing,  with  small  businesses  clos- 
ing daily,  with  senior  citizens  forced 
out  of  their  homes,  with  young  people 
unable  to  afford  a  new  home  and  abso- 
lutely no  end  in  sight  for  the  economic 
mess  we  are  in. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  we  stand  at  a 
crossroads.  Our  choices  are  to  go  back 
to  the  course  that  we  are  finally  dis- 
tancing ourselves  from,  the  course  of 
wild  spending  and  taxing,  of  economic 
chaos,  of  stagnation,  of  inflation,  of 
utter  failure.  Or.  we  can  take  the  nec- 
essary and  forthright  steps  of  continu- 
ing on  a  road  of  less  spending,  of  re- 
duced taxes,  of  reduced  inflation,  of 
new  hope  and  new  opportunities. 

That  is  why  I  believe  we  must 
remain  committed  to  the  principle  of 
reduced  taxes,  including  the  third  year 
of  the  tax  cut.  We  must  have  the  will 
and  ability  to  say  "Yes"  to  the  princi- 
ple of  a  reduction  of  the  tax  burden 
and  "No"  to  the  idea  that  Federal 
spending  cannot  be  reduced.  I  cannot 
believe  there  is  anyone  in  this  distin- 
guished body  who  thinks  that  Federal 
spending  cannot  be  reduced.  For,  if  we 
do  not  reduce  spending,  the  inevitable 
price  is  a  significantly  slower  economic 
recovery. 

My  distinguished  colleague,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah,  has,  I  believe,  best  ar- 
ticulated the  needs  for  the  country  in 


his  proposal  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  by  the  year  1989.  It  is  a  princi- 
ple to  which  I  am  committed  and  an 
idea  which  I  have  long  espoused. 

The  average  American  family  is  ex- 
pected to  live  within  a  balanced 
budget  and  does.  My  home  State,  Cali- 
fornia, has  a  constitutional  require- 
ment to  live  within  a  balanced  budget 
and.  although  at  times  it  is  tough,  it 
does,  too.  My  home  city,  San  Diego, 
which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  as 
mayor  for  11  years,  has  a  constitution- 
al requirement  to  balance  the  budget 
and  does  without  sacrificing  one  iota 
in  quality  services.  In  fact,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, my  city  went  one  step  fiurther 
and  pioneered  an  actual  constitutional 
spending  limit,  an  idea  which  deserves 
strong  consideration  here  in  our  midst. 

It  is  this  kind  of  fiscal  discipline,  this 
kind  of  budgetary  regimen,  this  kind 
of  sound  policy,  which  will  keep  us  on 
the  right  path  to  the  health  and  pros- 
perity this  country  needs  and  deserves. 

The  Hatch  amendment  not  only 
keeps  intact  the  third  year  of  the  tax 
cut.  but  preserves  tax  indexing,  a  very 
strong  necessity  as  an  incentive  to 
young  wage  earners  to  do  better,  to  be 
motivated  to  improve  their  lots,  to 
save  and  invest,  to  take  rislis,  and  to 
create  new  opportunities.  That  is  how 
we  build  confidence  and  commitment 
back  into  our  economy. 

The  Hatch  amendment  responsibly 
calls  for  some  increases  in  revenues. 
One  such  increase  is  in  the  form  of 
user  fees.  This  rests  on  the  proven 
theory  that  those  who  benefit  should, 
indeed,  pay  for  the  benefits  they  re- 
ceive from  the  Government.  I  support 
this  approach  with  some  reluctance, 
because  I  recognize  that  these  costs 
will  be  passed  on  to  customers  for  the 
cost  of  doing  business.  But.  it  seems  to 
be  the  most  equitable  way  to  proceed. 

The  other  major  element  of  the 
Hatch  plan  is  the  difficult  but  neces- 
sary duty  we  have  as  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  cut  the  budget.  The  amend- 
ment includes  about  $75  billion  in  new 
cuts  over  the  next  3  years.  In  essence, 
the  plan  provides  for  a  modified  freeze 
of  all  Federal  departments,  with  dis- 
cretionary programs  frozen  at  their 
fiscal  1983  level  while  entitlement  pro- 
grams are  permitted  to  grow  by  the  in- 
crease in  inflation. 

For  the  purposes  of  national  securi- 
ty and  defense— truly  the  first  priority 
of  our  Nation— defense  spending  is  al- 
lowed to  increase  in  a  necessary  and 
reasonable  fashion. 

And.  yes.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
some  cuts,  careful  cuts  which  will 
permit  services  to  those  truly  in  need 
to  continue  but  which  are  in  keeping 
with  the  utter  necessity  of  cutting  the 
budget.  Only  by  cutting  Federal 
spending  can  we  bring  down  huge  defi- 
cits estimated  at  $200  billion  per  year 
which  threaten  to  undermine  all  we 
have  achieved  in  these  past  few  years 
and  mire  us  in  the  economic  chaos 


from  which  we  are  now  trying  to  extri- 
cate ourselves. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  pro- 
posed savings  in  the  Hatch  amend- 
ment apply  not  to  individual  pro- 
grams, but  to  broad  budget  categories. 
The  actual  program  spending  prior- 
ities are  set  by  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees within  the  overall  limits  set  in 
the  budget  resolution.  Those  who 
claim  that  the  Hatch  amendment 
would  cut  this  program  or  that  pro- 
gram are  confusing  the  debate  and 
misleading  the  public. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  leave  it  to  each 
authorizing  committee  to  provide,  in 
greater  detail,  the  specific  spending  al- 
locations within  the  limits  of  the 
Hatch  amendment.  But.  let  me  say 
that  the  plan  does  make  sense.  It  bites 
the  bullet.  It  balances  the  budget.  It 
keeps  us  secure.  It  keeps  money  in  the 
pockets  of  the  people  where  it  belongs. 
And.  it  further  tightens  the  reins  on 
the  budget,  for  this  is  truly  the  way  to 
keep  our  economy  on  the  straight  and 
narrow. 

Mr.  President,  our  challenge  is  clear. 
As  I  have  said,  we  are  at  the  cross- 
roads. We  must  have  the  courage  of 
our  convictions  to  proceed.  We  must 
have  the  faith  and  commitment  to 
take  that  course  of  fiscal  prudency 
which  holds  the  promise  of  economic 
recovery— jobs.  We  must  remain  com- 
mitted to  make  America  work  again, 
and  work  again  it  will  if  we  have  the 
courage  and  wisdom  to  proceed. 


PREVENTING  CHILD  ABUSE— THE 
NEED  TO  DO  MORE 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though the  month  of  April,  designated 
as  National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Month  has  come  and  gone,  unfortu- 
nately the  problem  of  child  abuse  re- 
mains with  us.  It  is  important  that  we 
continue  to  seek  ways  to  prevent  these 
tragic  situations  from  occurring. 

It  is  a  common  misperception  that 
child  abuse  is  a  problem  which  afflicts 
only  poor  and  underprivileged  fami- 
lies. However,  there  is  widespread  evi- 
dence that  child  abuse  constitutes  a 
nationwide  problem  affecting  sill  levels 
and  all  segments  of  our  society  and 
that  it  is  a  problem  that  takes  an  enor- 
mous toll  on  our  society  in  both 
human  and  economic  terms. 

Each  year,  an  estimated  1  million 
children  suffer  abuse  at  the  hands  of 
their  parents  or  others.  Between  2,000 
and  5,000  of  these  children  die  as  a 
result.  One  expert  has  estimated  that 
as  many  as  10,000  children  are  severe- 
ly battered  each  year  and  between 
50.000  to  70,000  are  sexually  abused. 
Some  researchers  suggest  that  the  toll 
may  be  much  higher. 

Many  of  these  children  are  scarred 
for  life.  Studies  show  that  many  adult 
criminals,  juvenile  delinquents,  and 
other  troubled  individuals  are  likely  to 


have  suffered  from  child  abuse.  In 
turn,  those  individuals  who  were 
abused  as  children  are  more  likely  to 
t>ecome  child  abusers.  This  is  a  sad 
and  insidious  cycle  that  must  be 
broken. 

Mr.  President,  child  abuse  is  a  prob- 
lem we  cannot  ignore.  As  the  Senate 
author  of  the  1978  ChUd  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Treatment  and  Adoption 
Reform  Act.  enacted  as  Public  Law  96- 
266.  I  have  long  been  involved  in  ef- 
forts to  help  prevent  and  reduce  child 
abuse.  This  program,  which  must  be 
reauthorized  this  year,  is  an  important 
part  of  our  overall  efforts  to  deal  with 
this  troubling  problem. 

PUBUC  AWARENESS 

Mr.  President.  I  also  cosponsored  the 
resolution  to  designate  April  of  this 
year  as  National  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Month  in  an  effort  to  Increase 
public  awareness  and  knowledge  about 
the  problems  of  child  abuse.  But  clear- 
ly, if  this  month  has  made  us  aware  of 
anything,  it  has  certainly  been  that 
more  than  ever  now.  we  need  to  do 
more  to  prevent  child  abuse  in  our  so- 

Mr.  President,  public  awareness  of 
the  problems  of  child  abuse  can  also 
play  an  important  role  in  helping  to 
identify  and  prevent  such  violence.  I 
want  to  extend  my  special  thanks  to 
the  many  organizations  who  organized 
the  activities  and  public  education 
problems  during  National  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  Month  for  their  interest 
and  dedication  to  helping  children.  In 
particular,  I  would  like  to  recognize 
the  effort  made  by  Tandem  Produc- 
tions, through  its  popular  television 
series  "Diff'rent  Strokes,"  to  bring  to 
the  public's  attention  the  problems  of 
child  sexual  molestation.  In  a  two-part 
episode  entitled  "The  Bicycle  Man" 
aired  February  5  and  12  of  this  year, 
the  series  showed  children  how  to  rec- 
ognize enticement  and  to  avoid  entrap- 
ment, helped  parents  to  believe  in 
their  children  when  they  report  such 
incidents,  and  hopefully  helped  many 
families  to  be  able  to  identify  and  pre- 
vent these  tragic  situations  from  oc- 
curring and  thus  spare  them  the  emo- 
tional agony  that  comes  with  child 
sexual  abuse.  The  producers  of  this 
series,  one  of  the  most  popular  prime- 
time  network  programs  among  6-  to 
12-year-olds,  provided  an  important 
public  service  by  their  skillful  han- 
dling of  this  sensitive  issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  "Diff'rent 
Strokes"  episode  of  "The  Bicycle 
Man"  will  be  shown  again  on  May  21, 
1983.  at  8  p.m.  in  a  1-hour  special  on 
NBC.  I  hope  that  many  families  will 
take  the  time  to  watch  this  show. 

Efforts  like  this  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  increasing  public  awareness 
of  the  very  serious  problem  of  child 
sexual  abuse  and  helping  to  prevent  it 
from  occurring. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  article  from  the  February 


12.  1983,  Washington  Post  describing 
the  "Diff'rent  Strokes"  episode  on 
child  molestation  be  printed  in  the 
RccoBO,  and  that  following  that  arti- 
cle there  be  printed  two  articles  from 
the  March  2. 1983.  and  March  14. 1983. 
Long  Beach  Press  Telegram  describing 
how  the  "Diff'rent  Strokes"  show  led 
to  the  arrest  of  an  alleged  child  mo- 
lester. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Feb.  12, 19831 
A  Bold  Show  Treated  With  Care— "Dw- 

r'REJTT  Strokes"  Tackles  Chuj)  Molest- 

(By  Tom  Shales) 
Gary  Coleman  Meets  a  child  Molester?  It 
doesn't  sound  like  a  very  promising  pros- 
pect, and  viewers  of  last  week's  installment 
of  the  NBC  family  comedy  '  Diff'rent 
Strokes"  may  have  been  shocked  to  see  the 
subject  brought  up.  especially  when  it  in- 
volved one  of  the  nation's  most  beloved  tots. 
But  the  conclusion  of  this  two-part  special 
episode,  tonight  at  8  on  Channel  4,  reveals  it 
to  be  a  calm,  careful  and  intelligent  treat- 
ment of  a  difficult  and  potentially  trauma- 
tizing subject. 

There  seems  little  possibUity  that  watch- 
ing this  program  would  do  children  harm, 
and  considerable  likelihood  it  could  do  them 
good.  As  with  last  week's  show,  actor 
Conrad  Bain  is  seen  out  of  character  in  a 
preface  advising  that  families  watch  the 
program  together,  then  discuss  it  afterward. 
As  skillfully  written  and  directed  by  Blake 
Hunter  and  Gerren  Keith,  "The  Bicycle 
Man"  finds  little  Arnold  (Coleman)  and  his 
pal  Dudley  (well-played  by  Shavar  Ross)  all 
but  in  the  clutches  of  Mr.  Horton  (Gordon 
Jump),  on  the  surface  a  jolly  old  sport,  be- 
neath the  surface  a  disturbed  and  conceiv- 
ably injurious  man.  The  script  is  written  so 
as  to  show  him  some  compassion  but  por- 
tray him  as  a  clear  and  present  danger. 

Tonight's  episode  begins  exactly  where 
last  week's  ended,  with  Arnold  and  Dudley 
being  entertained  by  Mr.  Horton  in  the  back 
room  at  his  bicycle  shop.  He's  a  little  too 
friendly.  He  plies  the  boys  with  wine, 
Boston  cream  pie  and  dirty  cartoons.  Arnold 
has  the  good  sense  to  run  home,  but  Dudley 
hangs  around,  and  Arnold's  adopted  million- 
aire father  (Bain)  calls  the  police. 

In  the  denouement,  a  police  detective 
doles  out  the  hard  information  about  child 
molesters.  "In  their  own  strange  way  they 
actually  love  children,"  he  tells  the  assem- 
bled household.  He  also  notes  that  some 
parents,  wrongly  in  most  cases,  "actually 
blame  the  children  for  what  happened." 
Arnold  asks,  "What  is  this  world  coming 
to?"— a  question  that's  never  out  of  line— 
and  says,  "Look,  I'm  only  11  years  old. 
Should  I  be  hearing  all  of  this?" 

Yes,  Arnold  is  told,  he  and,  by  implication, 
the  children  who  watch  this  extremely  pop- 
ular show,  should.  It  can  be  argued  that  sit- 
uation comedy  is  not  the  place  for  such 
topics,  but  that  argument  doesn't  hold  up 
very  well  after  the  precedent  set  in  the  '70s 
by  Norman  Lear,  whose  Tandem  Produc- 
tions makes  this  show.  "Diff'rent  Strokes" 
has  previously  dealt  with  such  topics  as 
teenage  drinking,  sex  and  female  independ- 
ence. On  March  19,  Nancy  Reagan  will 
appear  as  herself  on  a  "Diff'rent  Strokes" 
episode  about  teen-age  drug  abuse. 

And  earlier  this  season,  Gary  Coleman 
proved  yet  again  what  a  trouper  he  is  with 


an  outstanding  performance  in  a  touching 
episode  in  which  Arnold  visited  the  grave  of 
his  mother.  Coleman  is  a  natural  wonder, 
but  the  time  seems  propitious  to  note  that 
the  cast  of  "Diff'rent  Strokes"  (Bain,  Cole- 
man, Todd  Bridges  and  Dana  Plato)  has 
made  itself  one  of  the  most  appealing  and 
human  families  in  contemporary  fictional 
television.  A  very  good  show  appears  to  be 
getting  even  better. 

[From  the  Long  Beach  Press  Telegram, 
Mar.  2. 1983] 

TV  Show  Helps  Nab  Suspected  Chos 
Molester 

(By  Charles  Sutton) 
A  two-part  segment  of  TV's  "Different 
Strokes,"  the  popular  situation  comedy  star- 
ring Gary  Coleman,  was  credited  by  Long 
Beach  police  Tuesday  with  leading  to  the 
arrest  of  a  54-year-old  Long  Beach  man  on 
child  molestation  charges. 

Detective  Jerry  Gadbaw  said  the  arrest 
came  about  after  a  9-year-old  boy  who  had 
seen  the  show  told  his  parents  that  he  had 
gone  through  an  experience  similar  to  the 
one  depicted  on  the  show.  The  parents,  in 
turn,  got  in  touch  with  police. 

The  two  segments,  which  dealt  with  the 
dangers  of  child  molestation,  aired  on  NBC- 
TV  on  Feb.  5  and  12.  Six  days  after  the 
second  segment,  officers  armed  with  a 
search  warrant  arrested  Daniel  Bendit  of 
1068  E.  Artesla  Boulevard,  Apt.  5. 

Bendit.  charged  with  nine  felony  sex 
counts,  is  being  held  in  Long  Beach  City  Jail 
on  $25,000  bond  pending  a  preliminary  hear- 
ing scheduled  for  March  8.  Gadbaw  said 
Bendit  was  not  In  his  apartment  when  de- 
tectives first  knocked  on  his  door.  But  as 
they  were  searching  the  flat  he  showed  up 
with  a  10-year-old  boy  whom  police  believe 
may  have  been  a  victim  in  the  case. 

Gadbaw  added  that  detectives  have  also 
linked  him  to  alleged  acts  involving  three 
other  boys  between  the  ages  of  9  and  11. 
The  boys  were  traced  through  sex  photos 
and  address  books  that  were  confiscated 
from  Bendit's  apartment,  he  said. 

Gadbaw  said  the  suspect  allegedly  met  the 
youngsters  through  babysitting  chores  or  In 
bowling  alleys  and  game  arcades. 

The  detective  added  that  the  9-year-old 
who  talked  to  his  parents  "didn't  know  any 
better"  until  he  saw  the  television  show.  He 
told  police  the  suspect  gave  him  beer,  ciga- 
rettes and  narcotics.  All  the  while,  "the  par- 
ents didn't  know  anything  about  It," 
Gadbaw  said. 

In  some  cases,  the  detective  said,  the  sus- 
pect allegedly  handcuffed  the  youngsters  to 
his  bed  while  performing  sex  acts  with 
them. 

He  also  allegedly  had  them  watch  adult 
films  on  a  pay  TV  channel,  Gadbaw  said. 

The  "Different  Strokes"  segment  was 
written  by  Blake  Hunter,  one  of  the  two  ex- 
ecutive producers  of  the  show. 

Hunter  said  Monday  he  was  pleased  that 
the  show  had  been  of  value.  He  said  he  drew 
most  of  his  material  for  the  story  from  Los 
Angeles  juvenile  detective  Gary  Lyon. 

Helen  Hernandez,  public  affairs  director 
of  Tandem  Productions,  which  produces 
"Different  Strokes"  for  NBC,  said  reaction 
to  the  two-parter  has  been  "gratifying."' 

Hunter's  script  deals  with  Arnold's  (Gary 
Coleman's)  expectations  of  receiving  a  bicy- 
cle for  his  12th  birthday.  In  the  coitfse  of 
the  show,  he  and  a  school  chum,  Dudley, 
played  by  Shavar  Ross,  are  befriended  by  a. 
bicycle  store  owner  (Gordon  Jump),  who  be- 
comes Interested  In  Dudley. 
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Dudley  is  given  wine  and  drugs  by  the 
store  owner,  but  in  the  end  he's  rescued 
from  his  malefactor  before  anything  more 
aoious  happens. 

[Prom  the  Long  Beach  Press  Telegram. 
Mar.  14. 1983] 

Mak  Puaos  Quiltt  to  Child  Mousmia 
(By  Kathleen  Cairns) 

A  54-year-old  man  who  was  arrested  last 
month  after  a  youngster  he  babysat  viewed 
a  television  show  dealing  with  child  molesta- 
tion, pleaded  guilty  in  Long  Beach  Munici- 
pal Court  Tuesday  to  nine  counts  of  oral 
copulation  and  molestation  involving  two 
young  boys. 

Judge  Sugene  Long  set  April  7  as  the  sen- 
tencing date  for  Daniel  Bendit,  who  now 
faces  a  iMTitnnm  prison  term  of  16  years. 

Bendit  was  arrested  at  his  Long  Beach 
home  last  Feb.  18  after  the  parents  of  one 
of  the  children  he  babysat  called  police. 

According  to  police,  the  child  had  watched 
a  two-part  segment  of  the  television  pro- 
gram "Different  Strokes,"  which  showed 
how  chUd  molesters  prey  on  unsuspecting 
victims,  and  informed  his  parents  about  his 
own  experiences. 

The  boy  "didn't  know  any  better"  until  he 
saw  the  program,  which  aired  Feb.  5  and 
Feb.  13,  said  Long  Beach  Detective  Jerry 
Qadbaw.  The  parents  were  unaware  of  the 
situation,  he  added. 

According  to  documents  filed  with  the 
court,  Bendit  allegedly  was  involved  in  ap- 
proximately 30  incidents  of  oral  copulation 
and  sodomy,  which  took  place  between  Sep- 
tember 1983  and  February  1983. 

Although  the  charges  against  Bendit  in- 
volved only  two  children,  police  have  linked 
him  to  alleged  acts  Involving  three  other 
boys  between  the  ages  of  9  and  11. 

The  boys  were  traced  through  photo- 
graphs and  address  books  that  were  confis- 
cated from  Bendlt's  apartment,  said 
Oadbaw. 

Included  in  the  court  documents  was  a 
report  of  the  statement  given  police  by  one 
of  the  victims,  who  said  he  had  been  given 
alcoholic  beverages,  marijuana  cigarettes 
and,  in  one  case,  a  tranquilizer,  by  Bendit. 

At  one  point,  the  victim  told  police, 
Bendit  had  tied  him  to  the  bed  and  told  him 
he  had  handcuffs,  which  he  used  on  "bad 
children." 

According  to  the  affidavit  in  support  of  a 
search  warrant,  the  defendant  kept  nude 
pictures  and  pornographic  publications  in 
his  apartment. 

Shortly  after  his  court  appearance  Tues- 
day, the  bearded  and  mustachioed  Bendit 
was  transferred  from  Long  Beach  City  Jail 
to  Los  Angeles  County  Jail,  where  he  re- 
mains in  Ueu  of  $35,000  baU. 


MX  MISSILE 
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Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations will  vote  on  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  26  to  approve  or  disap- 
prove funding  for  MX  missile  procure- 
ment and  full-scale  engineering  devel- 
opment of  the  basing  mode  proposed 
by  the  Scowcrof  t  Commission  and  the 
Reagan  administration. 

Today,  I  want  to  briefly  discuss  my 
views  on  this  administration's  proposal 
to  build  100  MX  missiles  and  base 
them  in  existing  Minuteman  silos. 

Throughout  my  career  in  the  Senate 
I  have  supported  research  and  devel- 


opment on  the  MX  missile  system.  I 
supported  the  contention  by  this  ad- 
ministration and  the  previous  adminis- 
tration that  a  new  heavy,  accurate, 
hard-target  missile  might  be  necessary 
to  reduce  the  perceived  vulnerability 
of  the  UJS.  land-based  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles.  I  supported  the  mul- 
tiple protective  shelters  basing  mode 
in  1980  because  I  felt  that  such  a 
basing  mode  provided  the  necessary 
survivability  for  the  MX.  Last  year  I 
voted  against  the  Dense  Pack  basing 
mode  because  survivability  of  the  MX 
could  not  be  gtiaranteed. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  in  order  for 
the  MX  to  be  a  viable  weapons 
system— one  that  is  worthy  of  $16  bil- 
lion dollars  in  Federal  investment— It 
must  be  survlvable.  The  MX  will  lower 
that  "window  of  vulnerability"  only  if 
it  can  be  deployed  in  a  survivable 
basing  mode— one  that  can  withstand 
a  Soviet  first  strike. 

The  administration  has  endorsed  the 
Scowcroft  Commission's  proposal  to 
base  the  MX  in  Minuteman  silos,  a 
mode  that  has  been  clearly  document- 
ed to  be  vulnerable  to  Soviet  attack. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  Senate's  at- 
tention to  a  document  entitled  "MX 
Permanent  Basing,  15  September  1982, 
Draft."  This  report  which  was  provid- 
ed by  the  Air  Force  to  Members  of  the 
Senate  during  the  consideration  of  the 
Dense  Pack  proposal  is  classified 
secret,  but  substantial  portions  of  the 
report  are  unclassified. 

The  report  reviewed  several  MX 
basing  alternatives,  such  as  placing 
the  MX  in  Minuteman  silos  as  the 
commission  and  the  administration 
have  recommended. 

Much  of  the  section  of  Minuteman 
silo  basing  is  imclassified  and  can  be 
discussed  in  the  Rbcori).  This  section 
of  the  report  makes  it  clear  that  it  was 
the  position  of  the  Air  Force  late  last 
year  that  placing  the  MX  in  Minute- 
man  silos  would  not  enhance  the  UJ5. 
strategic  deterrent. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  those  unclassfied  excerpts  of 
the  September  15  report  relating  to 
MX  basing  in  Minuteman  silos  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Certain  charts  in  the  material  are 
not  reproducible  in  the  Record.) 

4.  (U)  M-X  permanent  basing  altematives. 

4.1  (U)  Intrnduction.  A  number  of  poten- 
tial basing  modes  have  been  studied  since 
the  decision  to  proceed  with  development  of 
the  M-X  missile.  The  majority  of  these 
have  been  eliminated  from  further  consider- 
ation due  to  a  variety  of  operational,  techni- 
cal, and  political  shortcomings.  The  need  to 
deploy  M-X  in  1986  further  limits  those  al- 
tematives available.  Basing  altematives 
evaluated  consistent  with  current  program 
guidance  and  sjrstem  requirements  are  limit- 
ed to  current  Minuteman  silos;  new  hard- 
ened capsules  with  wide  spacing;  new  hard- 
ened capsules  with  close  spacing;  and  Ballis- 
tic Missile  Defense  in  conjunction  with  each 


of  these  three  options.  Deep  Basing,  while  a 
longer-term  option,  is  also  given  full  consid- 
eration since  it  is  identified  in  the  basic  pro- 
gram guidance  as  an  alternative  for  further 
research  and  development.  This  section  de- 
scribes each  of  these  altematives. 

4.3  (U)  Minuteman  Silo*.  M-X  could  be 
based  in  Minuteman  siloa  and  use  most  of 
the  existing  support  equipment  and  facili- 
ties with  only  minor  modifications.  The  ex- 
isting system  and  these  required  modifica- 
tions are  discussed  below. 

4.3.1  (U)  Current  Configuration. 

4.3.1.1  (U)  Minuteman  missiles  are  cur- 
rently deployed  in  the  six  deployment  areas 
shown  In  Figure  4-1.  They  are  deployed  in 
wings  of  150  or  300  missiles,  which  are  divid- 
ed into  squadrons  of  50  and  flights  of  10 
missiles  each,  with  three  to  five  miles  sepa- 
rating silos.  (Five  flights  comprise  a  squad- 
ron.) Each  Minuteman  flight  is  controlled 
by  a  ground  launch  control  center  that  has 
primary  responsibility  for  its  own  flight,  but 
is  also  capable  of  controlling  and  monitoring 
any  missile  in  its  squadron.  All  Minuteman 
silos  also  have  provisions  for  airborne 
launch  command  and  control  if  ground  sys- 
tems are  incapacitated. 

4.3.1.3  (U)  A  missile  silo  and  its  launch 
support  building  together  make  up  a  Min- 
uteman launch  facility.  The  silo  houses  mis- 
sile launch  support  equipment,  while  other 
equipment  for  power  generation  and  distri- 
bution, physical  security,  environmental 
control,  and  communications  and  control 
are  located  in  the  reinforced  concrete,  sur- 
face-flush launch  support  building.  A  typi- 
cal Minuteman  site  layout  is  shown  in 
Figure  4-3. 

4.3.3  (U)  Adaptation  for  M-X. 

4.3.3.1  (U)  To  accommodate  the  large  M-X 
missile,  the  existing  Minuteman  silo  struc- 
ture would  require  some  changes  as  shown 
in  Figure  4-3.  The  concrete  and  steel  struc- 
ture, its  conductive  penetrations,  the  clo- 
sure, all  closure  removal  equipment,  and  the 
personnel  access  hatch  would  be  utilized 
without  modification.  Launch  tube  attach- 
ments for  the  vertical  shock  isolation 
system  would  need  to  be  modified  and  the 
interior  of  the  launch  tube  would  have  to  be 
adapted  to  interface  with  the  lateral  shock 
isolation  system.  Internal  launch  tube  pro- 
tuberances would  be  removed  as  would  the 
upp)er  portion  of  the  Minuteman  launch 
tube  to  allow  maintenance  access  and  to  aid 
in  debris  management.  These  changes  would 
constitute  a  minimum  modification  program 
for  M-X  in  Minuteman  silos. 

4.3.3.3  (U)  With  respect  to  siting.  M-X 
missiles  would  be  deployed  in  the  Minute- 
man  wing  that  is  most  suitable  from  a  com- 
bined military  and  environmental  perspec- 
tive. A  major  factor  to  be  considered  in  the 
selection  process  would  be  geology  to  ensure 
the  choice  of  the  Minuteman  site  that 
would  provide  optimum  inherent  sUo  hard- 
ness against  nuclear  effects.  Selection  of 
silos  with  acceptable  geology  and  depth  will 
ensure  that  silo-based  M-X  missiles  are  not 
rendered  overly  vulnerable  to  additional 
threats,  such  as  less  accurate  Soviet  Subma- 
rine Launched  Ballistic  Missiles  (SLBMs).  It 
also  preserves  the  option  to  increase  hard- 
ness, should  this  prove  viable  at  a  later 
time.  Other  important  factors  in  the  selec- 
tion of  a  specific  silo  basing  site  would  be 
cost,  schedule,  operational  and  technical 
considerations,  arms  control  commitments, 
and  possible  later  deployments  of  ballistic 
missile  defense.  While  much  work  has  al- 
ready been  accomplished  in  these  areas 
during  FY  1983,  the  choice  of  the  specific 
wing  that  would  host  M-X  missiles  would  be 


made  f?iiowing  further  study  in  the  preced 
ing  areas  if  this  option  were  directed. 
4.3.S  (U)  Hardnest. 
4.2.3.1  (S)  [Deleted]. 

4.3.3.3  (U)  The  changes  needed  to  accom- 
modate the  M-X  would  result  in  a  system 
that  is  about  the  same  hardness  level  as  the 
current    Minuteman    System.    To    achieve 
greater  hardness  levels,  the  silo  would  actu- 
ally have  to  be  expanded  in  size  by  a  consid- 
erable amount  in  order  to  provide  increased 
rattle  space  lor  the  larger  M-X  missile,  en- 
hanced-shock  isolation  systems,  and  other 
design  changes  to  produce  maximum  hard- 
ness. 
4.2.4  (U)  Concept  of  Operations. 
4.3.4.1  (D)  The  M-X  Weapon  System,  com- 
prised of  the  missile  and  its  associated  sup- 
port equipment,  would  be  integrated  into 
the  existing  Minuteman  Weapon  System. 
M-X  mlssUes,  deployed  in  Minuteman  silos, 
would     be     collocated     with     Minuteman 
Launch  Facilities  (LF)  and  integrated  into 
the     existing     hardened     intersite     cable 
system.  Control  of  the  M-X  missile  would 
be  via  Minuteman  Launch  Control  Centers 
(LCC)    structured    to    accommodate    the 
mixed  systems.  Also,  the  system  would  have 
a  link  to  the  Airbome  LCC  (ALCC).  This 
would  provide  the  capability,  as  in  Minute- 
man,  for  the  ALCC  to  assume  command  and 
control  responsibUities  for  the  missile  force 
and  initiate  targeting  and  launch  operations 
in  the  event  of  the  loss  of  the  LCCs. 

4.3.4.3  (U)  Communications  for  control  of 
the  weapon  system  would  be  compatible 
with  Worldwide  Military  Command  and 
Control  System  (WWMCCS)  elements  and 
provide  control  for  as  long  as  either  the 
LCC  or  ALCC  survives.  Communications  for 
both  Higher  Authority  (HA)  and  the  Strate- 
gic Air  Command  (SAC)  are  direct  to  the 
ALCC,  and  either  directly  to  the  LCCs  or  to 
the  LCCs  via  the  ALCC  as  a  relay.  Commu- 
nications between  the  LCCs  and  the  LFs  are 
via  a  redundant  cable  network.  Communica- 
tions from  the  ALCC  to  the  LFs  are  via  a 
UHP  downlink. 

4.3.4.3  <U)  The  physical  security  concept 
for  protecting  the  M-X  LFs  would  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  existing  Minuteman  security 
concept.  Security  is  provided  by  sensors  that 
detect  intrusions  when  the  LF  is  unmanned 
and  by  security  police  at  other  times.  Eight 
security  guards  are  required  at  or  near  the 
site  when  the  silo  closure  is  opened;  whereas 
only  a  two-man  security  team  is  needed 
when  only  the  personnel  access  hatch  is 
opened.  No  guards  are  required  during  au- 
thorized access  into  the  Launch  Support 
Building  (USB).  Additionally,  for  transport- 
ing nuclear  weapons,  a  21-man  security 
team  is  required  in  the  convoy. 

4.3.5  (U)  Cost  and  Schedule.  M-X  could  be 
placed  in  Minuteman  silos,  meeting  IOC  in 
1986  with  little  schedule  risk.  As  described 
above,  the  modifications  necessary  for  Min- 
uteman silos  to  accommodate  M-X  are  mini- 
mal and  do  not  Involve  any  new  technology. 
This  minimum  modification  program  is 
straightforward  from  an  engineering  stand- 
point, and  is  relatively  inexpensive.  Current 
cost  estimates  for  this  alternative  indicate 
that  $16.1  biUlon  (FY83  $)  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  deploy  100  M-X  in  existing  Minute- 
man  silos. 

4.3  (D)  Hardened  Capsules.  Revolutionary 
strides  have  been  made  in  hardness  technol- 
ogy (see  Section  6.6)  that  make  new  hard- 
ened missile  facilities  a  viable  option.  (The 
term  capsule  is  used  to  describe  these  facili- 
ties). A  critical  factor  for  deploying  M-X  in 
new  hardened  capsules  is  the  spacing  be- 
tween capsules.  In  current  U.S.  ICBM  de- 


ployments, relatively  large  spacings  have 
been  used  (3  to  5  miles  for  Minuteman,  8  to 
13  for  Titan)  to  ensure  that  one  Soviet 
weapon  cannot  destroy  two  missiles.  Great- 
er hardness  permits  closer  spacing  while 
still  meeting  this  reqiiirement.  With  very 
close  spacing,  the  phenomenon  of  fratricide 
comes  into  play.  That  is,  the  nuclear  envi- 
ronment from  one  attacking  Soviet  weapon 
could  render  other  attacking  Soviet  weap- 
ons ineffective  before  they  can  inflict 
damage  to  targets. 

4.3.1  (U)  Spacing  Options.  There  are  two 
basic  options  for  M-X  deployment  In  new 
hardened  capsules:  wide  spacing  and  close 
spacing.  Wide  spacing  would  be  similar  to 
that  which  currently  exists  for  existing 
ICBM  deployments.  Close  spacing  would 
take  advantage  of  the  severe  nuclear  effects 
that  would  occur  during  an  attack.  In  either 
case,  the  M-X  deployment  would  be  similar 
to  the  current  Minuteman  system  in  terms 
of  support  facilities  and  l>ase  operations.  A 
major  difference  is  that  Minuteman  is  de- 
ployed in  silos  that  contain  all  equipment 
necessary  to  launch  a  missile,  whereas  new 
capsules  would  effectively  l>e  protective  fa- 
cilities without  launch  equipment.  The  M-X 
would  be  integrated  with  a  separate  mobile 
launcher. 

4.3.1.1  (U)  Widely  spaced  capsules  would 
have  separation  distances  such  that  the  nu- 
clear effects  from  an  attack  on  nearby  cap- 
sules would  not  interfere  with  launch  of  sur- 
viving missiles.  Although  specific  trade  stud- 
ies would  need  to  be  conducted  to  determine 
this  spacing,  distances  on  the  order  of  cur- 
rent Minuteman  spacing  appear  appropri- 
ate. With  a  3-mile  separation  distance,  100 
M-X  in  widely  spaced  capsules  would  cir- 
cumscribe an  area  of  about  1,500  square 
miles.  The  actual  land  area  required  would 
be  much  less,  about  4  acres  around  each 
capsule. 

4.3.1.3  (U)  Closely  spaced  capsules  would 
be  placed  at  distances  that  maximize  fratri- 
cide while  still  negating  the  possibility  of 
two  capsules  being  destroyed  by  one 
weapon.  Additional  study  is  needed  to  deter- 
mine optimal  spacing,  but  it  appears  that  it 
wUl  be  approximately  1.800  feet.  This  spac- 
ing is  close  enough  so  that  early  arriving 
warheads  will  disable  those  that  follow, 
causing  a  phenomenon  linown  as  "fratri- 
cide." This  happens  because  of  the  effects 
that  are  produced  by  the  nuclear  detona- 
tions of  early  arriving  warheads. 

4.3.1.3.1  (U)  There  are  four  major  nuclear 
effects  that  would  combine  to  make  an 
attack  on  closely  spaced  capsules  difficult. 
These  are  prompt  nuclear  effects,  such  as 
radiation,  airblast,  and  fireball,  which  de- 
grade weapon  performance,  and  longer-term 
effects,  such  as  dust  and  debris,  which  limit 
the  abmty  to  reattack  quickly. 

4.3.1.3.3  (U)  Nuclear  Radiation.  Neutron 
and  gamma  rays  produced  as  a  direct  and 
unavoidable  consequence  of  a  nuclear  explo- 
sion constitute  the  most  rapidly  propagat- 
ing fratricide  effect.  Gamma  rays  move 
about  1,000  feet  per  microsecond,  neutrons 
from  the  explosion  itself  at  one-sixth  this 
velocity  or  less.  Although  these  radiations 
constitute  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total 
yield,  they  penetrate  the  air  and  would  pen- 
etrate deeply  into  the  interior  of  any  enemy 
warhead  approaching  nearby  capsules. 
(Qualitative  estimate  of  these  radiation  ef- 
fecte  are  given  in  Section  8.3.)  The  qualita- 
tive aspects  include  direct  heating,  degrada- 
tion of  high  explosive  and  electronic  compo- 
nents, melting  of  nuclear  components  and 
premature/over  initiation  of  the  nuclear  ex- 
plosive (resulting  in  a  fizzled  explosion). 


4.3.1.3.3  (U)  AiTblasL  Most  of  the  explo- 
sion energy  goes  into  a  high  pressure  shock 
wave.  This  effect  (for  a  1  Mt  weapon)  ar- 
rives at  adjacent  capsules  in  tens  of  mllliaec- 
onds.  The  shock  front  is  of  sufficient  inten- 
sity to  damage  the  shell  of  reentry  vehicles 
that  experience  this  envtroiunent.  Sudden  . 
acceleration  and  deceleration  loads  (100a  of 
gs)  are  also  produced  that  can  discoimect 
and  fracture  internal  reentry  vehicle  compo- 
nents. Quantitative  estimates  of  those  ef- 
fects  are  discussed  in  Section  8.3. 

4.3.1.3.4  (U)  FirebaU.  The  fireball  refers  to 
the  volume  of  atmosphere  surrounding  a 
detonation  in  which  the  radiation  and 
energy  from  a  weapon  have  been  absorbed. 
The  fireball  is  extremely  hot  and,  for  the 
large  yields  that  might  be  employed  to 
attack  closely  spaced  capsules,  will  rapidly 
engulf  the  area  covering  adjacent  capsules. 
The  interior  of  the  fireball  will  become  a 
near  vacuum.  The  fireball  can  cause  failure 
of  the  heatshield  and  destroy  reentry  vehi- 
cles, reduce  overpressure  on  the  target,  or 
cause  premature  fuzing.  These  fireball  char- 
acteristics can  significantly  degrade  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  airburst  type  attacks. 

4.3.1.3.5  (U)  Further,  nearby  detonations 
in  a  multi-burst  envirorunent  would  push 
fireballs  over  other  silos  not  normally 
within  single-burst  fireball  radius.  Multiple 
fireballs  from  new  simultaneous  detonations 
would  "sit"  on  the  ground  longer  than 
single-burst  fireballs.  The  attacker  is  faced 
with  several  problems  in  attempting  to  deto- 
nate a  weapon  inside  a  fireball.  First,  there  . 
is  insufficient  air  to  form  an  effective  shock 
front.  The  lethal  neutron  fratricide  radius 
will  also  Ije  increased.  High-confidence 
fuzing,  especially  airbursting.  would  be  a 
difficult  challenge.  Each  of  these  problems 
degrades  one's  ability  to  attack  closely 
spaced  capsules  using  an  airburst. 

4.3.1.3.6  (U)  Debris.  Debris  is  solid  materi- 
al from  the  ground  that  is  ejected  up  into 
the  atmosphere  by  a  nuclear  detonation.  As 
a  reentry  vehicle  traverses  the  volume  of  air 
containing  debris,  collisions  with  larger  par- 
ticles would  destroy  the  weapon.  Collisions 
with  smaller  sized  particles  (that  is.  dust) 
will  cause  ablation  of  the  nose  cone  and 
heatshield,  which  also  leads  to  destruction 
of  the  vehicle  or  degradation  of  its  accuracy. 

4.3.1.2.7  (U)  For  a  1  Mt  ground  burst,  the 
short-term  debris  consists  of  large  chunks  of 
soil  and  rock  thrown  up  into  the  air,  start- 
ing 1  to  3  seconds  after  a  burst  and  remain- 
ing aloft  for  minutes.  The  longer-term 
debris  consists  of  pebbles  and  dust.  Both 
ground  and  air  burst  detonations  of  a  nude-  ■ 
ar  weapon  will  throw  up  a  great  deal  of 
smaU  particles  that  can  remain  suspended 
in  the  air  for  many  tens  of  minutes.  The 
amount  of  pebbles  and  dust  thrown  up  is  a 
great  deal  larger  for  a  ground  burst,  and. 
consequently,  debris  fratricide  effects  are 
much  more  severe  for  a  ground  burst  attack. 
Subsequent  attack  on  closely  spaced  cap- 
sules can  be  closed  out  for  extended  periods 
of  time  as  a  result  of  debris.  The  duration 
and  spatial  extent  of  dust  and  debris  im- 
pacts are  much  greater  than  those  of  all 
other  fratricide  effects. 

4.3.2  (U)  Hardness. 

4.3.2.1  (S)  [Deleted!. 

4.3.2.3  (U)  Additional  hardness  is  possible 
using  new  construction  techniques.  This 
concept  involves  the  addition  of  slip  liners 
and  crushable  zones  to  absorb  a  portion  of 
the  blast.  An  even  more  advanced  concept 
would  incorporate  a  blast  deflector  Installed 
over  a  silo  buried  up  to  40  feet  below  the 
ground  surface.  Details  on  various  hardness 
designs  are  given  in  Section  6.6. 
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4.3.3  (U)  Concept  of  OperatUnu. 

4.3.3.1  (U)  The  concept  of  operations  for 
new  hardened  capsules  would  be  similar  to 
that  for  the  current  ICBM  force.  The  con- 
cept architecture  provides  a  layered  com- 
numd  and  control  structure,  employing  un- 
derground launch  control  centers,  airborne 
launch  control  centers,  and  Higher  Author- 
ity (HA)  command  processing.  This  multiple 
element  approach  would  ensure  continuity 
of  control  throughout  the  pre/trans/post- 
attack  periods,  presenting  the  adversary 
little  alternative  other  than  endeavoring  to 
destroy  the  individual  missile  launchers.  In 
addition,  the  approach  provides  redundancy 
of  communications  (fiber  optics  and  HF 
radio)  to  ensure  that  surviving  missiles  are 
capable  of  tteing  launched.  The  HF  radio 
also  provides  the  connectivity  to  HA.  In  ad- 
dition, each  mobile  launcher  also  hosts  a 
VLF  receiver  for  HA  command  processing. 

4.3.3.2  (U)  Pre-attaclc  operations  would  be 
accomplished  at  an  Operational  Support 
Center  (OSC)  and  an  LCC  primarily  em- 
ploying high  data-rate  fiber  optics.  The 
OSC  hosts  the  support  elements  of  the 
launch  control  system  (e.g..  Code  Processing 
Station)  and  the  terminal  equipments  for 
HA  radios  and  land  lines.  Communications 
between  the  OSC  and  the  LCC  would  be  via 
a  fiber  optics  linli. 

4.3.3.3  (U)  As  previously  mentioned,  hard- 
ened capsules  would  not  house  stationary 
launch  equipment.  Rather,  a  mobile  launch- 
er will  be  used.  A  mobile  launcher  oper- 
ational support  equipment  consists  of  the 
processing  modems,  cryptos,  and  radios  re- 
quired to  communicate  with  the  LCC. 
ALCC,  and  HA.  The  capsule  and  mobile 
launcher  operational  support  equipment, 
with  its  cable  and  radio  connectivity  to  the 
LCC,  would  provide  a  "gateway"  function 
for  two-way  HA  communications,  employing 
the  buried  antennas  located  at  each  launch 
faculty. 

4.3.4  (U)  Cost  and  Schedule.  M-X  in  new 
hardened  capsules  can  be  deployed  with  a 
late  1981  IOC.  System  acquisition  cost  in 
1982  dollars  is  estimated  at  $24.0  billion  for 
widely  spaced  capsules  and  $23.4  billion  for 
closely  spaced  capsules.  (These  figures  rep- 
resent investment  required  in  FY  1983  and 
beyond.)  There  would  be  greater  schedule 
risk  with  widely  spaced  capsules  due  to  the 
larger  land  area  that  would  be  impacted  and 
construction  logistics  over  this  wide  area. 

4.4  (U)  BaUUtic  MissUe  Defense  (BMD). 

4.4.1  (U)  Introduction.  Ballistic  Missile 
Defense  (BMD)  offers  several  alternatives 
to  enhance  ICBM  effectiveness.  This  section 
will  address  the  options  available  for  BMD 
of  M-X  in  conjunction  with  Minuteman  silo 
deployment,  widely  spaced  capsules,  or 
closely  spaced  capsules.  Both  near-term 
(late  1980s)  and  far-term  (1990s)  technol- 
ogies are  considered.  Specific  options  for 
near-term  defense  of  closely  spaced  capsules 
and  silos  are  presented. 

4.4.1.1  (U)  Nature  of  BMD.  BMD  Is  not  a 
single  defense  option  for  M-X.  but  a  family 
of  options  applicable  to  either  closely 
spaced  or  conventionally  spaced  capsules. 
BMD  could  either  be  designed  into  the 
ICBM  system  and  deployed  at  or  near  M-X 
IOC,  or  be  added  subsequent  to  M-X  de- 
ployment, in  response  to  threat  growth  or 
changing  requirements  provided  provisions 
are  made  during  initial  deployment.  BMD 
systems  can  be  structured  for  broad  effec- 
tiveness against  many  types  of  Soviet  attack 
weapons  and  tactics,  or  be  narrowly  de- 
signed to  deny  or  offset  a  particular  Soviet 
weapon  system  or  tactic.  We  consider  herein 
only  broadly  capable  BMD  concepts,  and 


leave  the  discussion  of  highly-specific  BMD 
systems  employed  as  countermeasures  to 
some  specific  Soviet  threats  to  Section  9. 

4.4.1.1,1  (U)  BMD  systems  considered  here 
are  the  product  of  a  long  standing  R&D 
program  and  SAFEGUARD  operational  ex- 
perience. In  the  SAFEGUARD  ABM  system 
deployed  in  1974  to  defend  Minuteman  at 
Grand  Forks,  North  Dakota,  we  developed, 
tested,  and  deployed  a  two-tiered  BMD 
system  consisting  of  long-range  SPARTAN 
exoatmospheric  interceptors  backed  by 
short-range  SPRINT  interceptors.  The  Pe- 
rimeter Acquisition  Radar  and  Control 
System  (PARCS)  provided  long-range  radar 
warning;  multiple  short-range  battle  man- 
agement radars  and  computers  directed 
SPRINT  interceptor  engagements. 

S.  (U)  M-X  Basing  Assessment 

5.1  (U)  Introduction.  In  Section  4,  M-X 
permanent  basing  alternatives  were  identi- 
fied and  discussed.  This  section  defines  M-X 
system  requirements  that  the  basing  mode 
selected  must  satisfy,  and  evaluates  the  al- 
ternatives versus  these  requirements.  For 
the  purt>oses  of  this  evaluation,  the  basic  al- 
ternatives of  current  Minuteman  silos,  hard- 
ened capsules.  Ballistic  Missile  Defense 
(BMD),  and  deep  basing  have  been  com- 
bined into  the  following  basing  options: 

a.  CXirrent  Minuteman— M-X  deployed  in 
existing  Minuteman  silos. 

b.  Widely  Spaced  Capsules— M-X  de- 
ployed in  hardened  capsules  with  spacing 
similar  to  current  I(3M  deployments. 

c.  Closely  Spaced  Capsules— M-X  de- 
ployed in  hardened  capsules  with  spacing  to 
maximize  fratricide  effects. 

d.  Current  Minuteman  with  BMD. 

e.  Widely  Spaced  Capsules  with  BMD. 

f .  Closely  Spaced  Capsules  with  BMD. 

g.  Deep  Basing— M-X  deployed  deep  un- 
derground. 

5.2  (U)  M-X  System  ReQuirementa. 

5.2.1  (U)  Based  on  the  program  guidance 
described  in  Section  1  and  ICBM  missions 
and  requirements  discussed  in  Section  2. 
basic  requirements  have  been  established 
that  the  M-X  permanent  basing  mode  must 
meet.  These  are  in  the  areas  of 

a.  Offensive  Effectiveness. 

b.  Prompt  Response. 

c.  Survivability. 

d.  Strategic  Stability. 

e.  Operability. 

f.  Resilience. 

g.  Arms  Control/Reduction, 
h.  Land  Requirements. 

i.  Schedule. 

An  additional  concern,  although  a  specific 
requirement  has  not  been  defined,  is  cost. 

5.2.2  (U)  Offensive  Effectiveness.  Offen- 
sive effectiveness  of  an  ICBM  is  largely  de- 
termined by  hard-target-kill  capability  and 
targeting  efficiency.  Hard-target-kill  capa- 
bility is  a  function  of  weapon  yield  and  ac- 
curacy. These  are  missile-specific  require- 
ments that  were  established  as  part  of  the 
M-X  missile  development  program  and  were 
discussed  in  Section  3.  Targeting  efficiency 
refers  to  the  percentage  of  reentry  vehicles 
that  can  be  effectively  placed  on  required 
targets.  It  depends  on  the  range  of  the  mis- 
sile and  the  RV  footprint  given  by  the  post- 
boost  vehicle,  and  is  determined  by  the  dis- 
tance between  the  missile  silo  and  the  de- 
sired targets.  M-X  must  be  capable  of  tar- 
geting Soviet  high-value  hard  targets. 

5.2.3  (U)  Prompt  Response.  The  high  accu- 
racy and  short  delivery  time  of  ICBMs  make 
them  ideally  suited  for  attacking  high- 
value,  time-urgent  hard  targets.  Also,  since 
they  can  be  retargeted  quickly,  they  are 
ideal  for  responding  quicldy  to  a  changing 


target  base.  The  basing  mode  selected  for 
M-X  must  preserve  this  unique  prompt-re- 
sponse characteristic,  which  requires  quick 
egress  and  launch  during  available  launch 
windows. 

5.2.4  (U)  SurtfivabUity.  The  M-X  missUe 
provides  improved  accuracy  and  throw- 
weight  capability,  but  depends  on  the 
basing  mode  for  enhanced  survivability.  The 
mode  selected  must  have  survivability,  both 
to  extract  from  the  Soviets  a  high  price  for 
each  M-X  lost  (see  Strategic  Stability)  and 
to  ensure  that  enough  RVs  remain  after  a 
Soviet  first  strike  to  threaten  high-value, 
hardened  Soviet  targets. 

5.2.5  (U)  Strategic  Stability.  This  require- 
ment relates  to  the  changing  balance  of  U.S. 
and  Soviet  strategic  forces.  To  encourage 
strategic  stability,  the  M-X  basing  mode 
must  ensure  a  worsening  of  the  relative 
Soviet  position  following  an  exchange.  Sta- 
bility is  also  aided  if  the  basing  mode  cannot 
be  overwhelmed  by  simply  increasing  the 
numt>er  of  weapons,  but  rather  stresses 
Soviet  technology. 

5.2.6  (U)  Operability.  Once  it  survives,  to 
perform  its  mission,  M-X  must  be  capable 
of  launch  and  retargeting.  This  requires  the 
ability  to  communicate  with  the  National 
Command  Authority,  hardware  and  soft- 
ware for  remote  retargeting,  and  high  sur- 
vivability of  critical  subsystems  and  compo- 
nents. Retargeting  is  largely  a  function  of 
the  missile,  while  reliability  and  communi- 
cations may  be  affected  by  the  basing  mode. 

5.2.7  (U)  Resilience.  The  basing  mode  se- 
lected must  redress  the  immediate  vulner- 
ability of  U.S.  ICBMs  to  the  projected  level 
of  Soviet  forces  in  the  near  term.  In  addi- 
tion, the  mode  selected  must  provide  a  per- 
manent foundation  for  responding  to  in- 
creased threats  in  the  long  term.  If  the  So- 
viets choose  to  continue  development  of  a 
first  strike  capability.  System  enhancements 
or  augmentations  must  be  available  that  can 
be  deployed  with  confidence,  at  an  afford- 
able cost,  and  in  time  to  prevent  system  vul- 
nerability. 

5.2.8  (U)  Arms  Control/Reduction.  The 
system  deployed  must  support  U.S.  goals  for 
strategic  arms  reductions.  It  must  be  con- 
sistent with  existing  treaties  and  agree- 
ments, as  well  as  support  evolving  START 
negotiations. 

5.2.9  (U)  Land  Requirements.  Land  Re- 
quirements must  be  minimized  in  order  to 
enhance  public  and  political  acceptability. 

5.2.10  (U)  Schedule.  The  system  selected 
must  be  able  to  meet  the  scheduled  ICXJ  of 
1986  with  acceptable  technical  risks. 

5.2.11  (U)  Cost  Although  a  specific  re- 
quirement has  not  been  established  for  cost, 
the  basing  mode  selected  must  meet  all 
system  requirements  at  the  least  possible 
cost. 

5.3  (U)  Evaluation  of  Alternatives.  The 
following  subsections  discuss  each  require- 
ment defined  above  and  the  ability  of  the 
various  basing  options  to  satisfy  them. 

5.3.1  (S)  [Deleted]. 

5.3.3.  (U)  SurvivabUity. 

5.3.3.1  (U)  The  Soviets'  strategic  arsenal  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  majority  of  the 
present  Minuteman  forces,  while  expending 
a  relatively  small  proportion  of  their  force 
in  the  process.  If  M-X  is  based  in  Minute- 
man  silos,  the  incentive  for  a  Soviet  first 
strike  and  the  survivability  from  a  first 
strike  remain  the  same.  The  Soviets  could 
attack  M-X  in  Minuteman  silos  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  can  our  present  Minuteman 
force  and,  consequently,  the  M-X  missUe 
would  be  at  risk. 


S.3.3.3  (U)  The  greatly  enhanced  hardness 
achievable  in  widely  spaced  capsules  re- 
quires such  large  increases  in  the  yield  of  at- 
tacking weapons  that  the  fractionation  of 
Soviets  weapons  would  be  capped,  and  re- 
verse fractionation  would  be  required.  WhUe 
greater  hardness  makes  individual  capsules 
more  difficult  to  attack,  the  SoveU  are  pro- 
jected to  achieve  sufficient  accuracy  to  con- 
duct an  effective  attack.  However,  the  sensi- 
tivity of  attack  success  to  smaU  degrada- 
tions in  accxiracy  is  greatly  increased.  Some 
increases  in  first  strike  survivabUity  would 
result,  but  not  enough  to  make  a  significant 
difference.  Further,  wide  spacing  of  cap- 
sules does  not  deter  the  Soviets  from  using 
the  same  type  attack  strategies  that  would 
be  used  against  the  present  Minuteman 
system. 

5.3.3.3  (U)  Close  spacing  of  hardened  cap- 
sules greatly  enhances  the  survivability  of 
M-X.  The  direct  benefits  of  hardening  are 
retained.  In  addition,  the  high  level  of  hard- 
ness allows  close  spacing  whUe  preventing 
two  M-X  kUls  from  a  single  attacking  Soviet 
weapon.  The  spacing  causes  fratricide 
among  Soviet  RVs,  which  enhances  the  sur- 
vivabUity of  M-X  and  limits  the  size  and 
pace  of  a  Soviet  attack. 
[Deleted]. 

5.3.3.5  (U)  For  current  Minuteman  silos,  a 
treaty  compatible  BMD  of  100  launchers 
does  not  significantly  increase  survivability. 
The  profusion  of  highly  accurate  Soviet 
MIRVs  could  be  used  to  saturate  a  BMD  of 
these  deployments  at  a  small  cost  to  the  So- 
viets. Even  for  an  uncor\strained  BMD  de- 
ployment, it  is  easier  and  less  expensive  for 
the  Soviets  to  deploy  more  RVs  than  for  the 
U.S.  to  deploy  additional  BMD  missiles. 

5.3.3.6  (U)  BMD  of  widely  spaced  hard- 
ened capsules  extracts  a  greater  price  from 
the  Soviets  because  of  the  greater  yield 
weapons  required  to  attack  these  capsules. 
However,  a  treaty-constrained  deployment 
of  100  missiles  could  stUl  t>e  overwhelmed. 

5.3.3.7  (U)  The  addition  of  BMD  further 
enhances  survivability  of  closely  spaced  cap- 
sules by  raising  the  attack  price  to  the  Sovi- 
ets and  stretching  out  the  attack.  A  corre- 
sponding increase  is  gained  in  deterrence 
and  warfighting  capability.  BMD  is  more  ef- 
fective and  less  complex  operationally  for 
the  closely  spaced  targets  of  this  option, 
which  are  easier  to  defend  and  require 
fewer  BMD  resources  for  effective  defenses. 
Although  arms  control  compatibility  would 
have  to  be  addressed  for  any  BMD  deploy- 
ment, the  greater  effectiveness  of  fewer 
BMD  assets  with  close  spacing  is  appealing 
since  it  could  aUow  deployment  of  an  effec- 
tive BMD  within  the  100-interceptor  limit  of 
the  current  ABM  Treaty. 

5.3.3.8  (U)  Deep  basing  would  provide  ex- 
cellent survivability  for  M-X  due  to  the  im- 
peded miss-distance.  First  strike  survivabU- 
ity would  be  high,  as  well  as  survivabUity 
over  time. 

5.3.4  (U)  Strategic  StabUity. 

5.3.4.1  (S)  [Deleted]. 

6.3.4.3  (U)  A  treaty-constrained  BMD  of  a 
deployment  of  M-X  in  current  Minuteman 
silos  would  not  significantly  improve  surviv- 
ability or  strategic  stability.  Additional  im- 
provements in  survlvabiUty  could  be  realized 
for  widely  spaced  capsules,  where  the  com- 
bination of  forcing  the  Soviets  to  use  large- 
yield  weapons  and  improving  the  exchange 
ratios  with  BMD  could  discourage  Soviet 
attack.  There  are,  though,  the  added  diffi- 
culties of  deploying  an  effective  BMD 
system  over  a  wide  area,  especially  with  the 
treaty  constraints.  Closely  spaced  capsules, 
as  evaluated  above,  would  enhance  strategic 
sUbUity. 


5.3.5  <U)  Operability.  The  only  basing 
option  that  could  exhibit  operabiUty  prob- 
lems is  deep  basing.  That  is  due  to  some 
questions  about  egress  technology.  AU 
basing  modes  provide  for  retargeting,  a  sur- 
vlvable  C*  system,  and  a  maintenance  plan 
to  achieve  high  reliabiUty. 

5.3.6.  (U)  Resilience. 

5.3.6.1  (U)  The  abiUty  of  current  Minute- 
man  basing  to  respond  to  the  Soviet  threat 
is  poor.  First,  the  Soviets  are  not  driven  by 
this  basing  option  to  make  any  type  of  tech- 
nological countermoves,  save  perhaps  im- 
proving missUe  accuracy.  Second,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  technological  improvements  that 
can  be  made,  such  as  additional  hardening 
or  BMD,  is  diluted  by  the  wide  spacing. 

5.3.6.2  (U)  Responsiveness  to  the  Soviet 
threat  is  improved  for  widely  spaced  hard- 
ened capsules,  compared  to  Minuteman 
iMLsing,  but  not  by  a  significant  margin.  The 
Soviets  are  not  driven  to  develop  or  consider 
new  attack  strategies.  Instead,  they  are 
driven  to  make  technological  improvements 
or  proliferate  existing  hardware.  These  in- 
clude using  larger  weapons,  improving  accu- 
racy, and  buUding  additional  boosters.  This 
set  of  responses  does  stress  Soviet  capabili- 
ties, but  in  time  the  challenge  can  l>e  met. 
This  basing  option  is  more  robust  than  Min- 
uteman basing,  since  enhancements  such  as 
concealment  and  mobility  are  available. 

5.3.6.3  (U)  Responsiveness  to  the  Soviet 
threat  is  extremely  good  for  closely  spaced 
capsules.  Consequently,  the  system  is  very 
robust  and  can  be  expected  to  be  survivable 
for  many  years  regardless  of  increases  in 
threat.  This  comes  about  for  two  reasons. 
First.  Soviet  technology  is  greatly  stressed 
in  developing  a  response.  Both  new  attack 
strategies  and  new  hardware  must  be  devel- 
oped. Second,  there  are  several  growth  op- 
tions that  can  be  added  at  reasonable  cost  to 
meei  any  threat  the  Soviets  might  attempt 
to  develop.  An  expanded  discussion  of 
growth  options  for  closely  spaced  capsules  is 
given  in  Section  9. 

5.3.6.4  (U)  The  addition  of  a  treaty-con- 
strained BMD  does  little  to  Improve  the  re- 
silience of  Minuteman  or  widely  spaced  cap- 
sules, since  there  is  no  ability  to  enhance 
the  system  through  proliferation  of  inter- 
ceptors. An  expanded  BMD  as  described  in 
Section  4.4  could  more  than  double  the 
Soviet  attack  required  to  destroy  Minute- 
man  and  M-X  in  widely  spaced  capsules,  en- 
hancing their  resilience  to  Soviet  threat 
growth.  Both  closely  spaced,  hardened  cap- 
sules and  deep  basing  have  good  resUience 
without  BMD.  BMD  as  a  growth  option  is 
most  effective  when  deployed  with  closely 
spaced  capisules. 

5.3.6.5  (U)  Deep  Basing,  due  to  its  inher- 
ent survivabUity,  has  good  responsiveness  to 
the  Soviet  threat,  and  would  stress  Soviet 
technology. 

5.3.7  (U)  Arms  Control 

5.3.7.1  (U)  The  basing  options  presented, 
with  the  exception  of  BMD.  can  be  made 
compatible  with  current  arms  control  agree- 
ments. In  addition,  the  basing  options  fuUy 
support  the  current  evolving  START  negoti- 
ations. 

5.3.7.2  (U)  A  major  issue  with  BMD  is  its 
compatibility  with  existing  arms  control 
agreements,  specifically,  the  ABM  Treaty. 
The  United  States  is  currently  restricted  to 
a  single  ABM  site  with  100  defense  missiles 
and  18  radars  located  at  Grand  Forks, 
North  Dakota.  The  addition  of  BMD  to  any 
of  the  options  would  require  a  location  des- 
ignation change.  While  deployment  of  an  ef- 
fective BMD  for  Minuteman  or  widely 
spaced  capsules  would  require  considerably 


more  than  100  missUes,  an  effective  BMD 
system  for  closely  spaced  capsules  could  be 
deployed  within  the  lOO-missUe  and  18  radar 
limit  of  the  current  ABM  Treaty.  Details  on 
arms  control  are  provided  in  Annex  IV. 

5.3.8  (U)  Land  Requirements.  Table  5-1 
summarizes  the  land  area  needed  for  M-X 
basing  in  Minuteman  sUos.  widely  spaced 
capsules,  and  closely  spaced  basing,  with 
and  without  BMD.  Deep  basing  would  re- 
quire 5  to  12  square  mUes.  Both  the  dedicat- 
ed land  area  needed  (witliin  the  fence)  and 
the  area  that  would  be  circumscribed  by  the 
deployment  are  shown.  This  latter  item  Is 
important  since  it  determines  the  area  over 
which  M-X  may  have  an  impact.  Moreover, 
some  of  the  restrictions  on  land  use  and  ac- 
tivities in  this  area  could  ije  more  offensive 
to  certain  groups  than  additional  land  ac- 
quisition. It  can  be  seen  that  although  M-X 
in  widely  spaced  capsules  would  require 
little  dedicated  land,  it  could  impact  a  large 
area.  Minuteman  requires  negligible  addi- 
tional land  without  BMD,  and  a  smaU  incre- 
ment of  dedicated  land  if  BMD  is  added. 
The  land  requirements  for  closely  spaced 
capsules  without  BMD  are  consistent  with 
the  size  of  Air  Force  bases  in  general.  Land 
for  deep  basing  also  wouia  oe  small  in  size. 
5.3.9  (U)  Schedule.  The  1986  ICX;  can  be 
met  for  aU  basing  options  without  BMD 
except  deep  basing.  Deep  basing  cannot  be 
avaUable  until  the  early  1990s.  BMD,  using 
existing  SPARTAN  interceptors,  could  be 
available  in  1986.  Other  BMD  systems,  such 
as  SENTRY,  can  be  avaUable  in  1988-1989. 

TABLE  5-1.-IAND  AREA  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  M-X 
BASING  ALTERNATIVES 
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5.3.10  (U)  Cost  Although  not  used  as  an 
evaluation  factor,  preliminary  costs  for  the 
various  options  are  shown  in  Table  5-2.  The 
values  in  the  table  represent  acquisition  and 
R&D  costs  for  the  complete  M-X  system  in 
the  basing  modes  shown,  including  costs  of 
the  missUes. 


TABLE  5-2.-COST  COMPARISON 
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5.4  (U)  Summarv. 

5.4.1  (U)  Figure  5-2  shows  an  overall  eval- 
uation of  the  MX  basing  options  using  the 
requirements  just  developed.  The  effect  of 
adding  BMD  to  M-X  based  Minuteman  sUos, 
widely  spaced  capsules,  or  closely  spaced 
capsules  is  summarized  in  the  column  enti- 
tled BMD  Effectiveness.  All  options  provide 
increased  offensive  effectiveness  by  the  de- 
ployment of  the  M-X  missUe. 
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5.4.3  (U)  The  uae  of  current  Minuteman 
slloe  has  obvious  advantages  in  environmen- 
tal and  programmatic  areas  since  existing 
land  and  facilities  would  be  used.  This 
option  would  be  least  costly  and  cause  the 
least  schedule  risk.  However,  it  does  not  pro- 
vide the  required  prelaunch  survivability  to 
withstand  a  Soviet  first  strike  and  promote 
strategic  stability.  It  is  also  not  resilient  to 
future  threats. 

5.4.3  <U)  Widely  spaced  capsules  do  result 
in  decreased  probability  of  damage  from  a 
Soviet  weapon  on  an  Individual  capsule,  but 
the  wide  spacing  leaves  the  capsules  vulner- 
able to  unrestricted  application  of  Soviet 
weapons  to  obtain  high  damage  probabil- 
ities. The  resilience  of  this  mode  is  question- 
able since  It  does  not  force  the  Soviets  to  de- 
velop new  technologies  or  to  devtse  new  at- 
tacks. The  wider  spacing  greatly  increases 
the  amount  of  land  required,  and  the  acqui- 
sition of  new  land  Introduces  programmatic 
issues. 

5.4.4  (U)  Closely  spaced  capsules,  combin- 
ing very  high  hardness  levels  with  close 
spacing,  offer  an  attractive  combination  of 
features.  Close  spacing  requires  incoming 
Soviet  weapons  to  penetrate  the  nuclear  ef- 
fects of  preceding  Soviet  detonations.  Oper- 
ational and  technological  limitations  pre- 
vent the  Soviets  from  effectively  accom- 
plishing attacks  in  this  way.  Therefore,  sub- 
stantial survivability  of  the  M-X  force  is  as- 
sured. This  contributes  to  deterrence  and 
strategic  stability.  It  is  the  most  resilient 
option  considered,  since  it  does  provide  a 
strong  counter  to  current  Soviet  threat 
trends,  and  both  stresses  Soviet  threat  tech- 
nology and  requires  them  to  develop  innova- 
tive attacks.  This  is  the  option  most  compat- 
ible with  a  treaty-constrained  BMD  deploy- 
ment, and  supports  VS.  arms  reduction 
strategies.  It  is  attractive  from  an  environ- 
mental standpoint  as  well.  Closely  spaced 
capsules  can  be  deployed  by  the  scheduled 
IOC  and  meet  all  requirements  at  a  reasona- 
ble cost. 

5.4.5  (U)  The  Integration  of  a  2.000-lnter- 
ceptor  BMD  system  with  M-X  in  current 
Minuteman  silos  serves  to  more  than  double 
the  Soviet  RV  requirement  to  destroy  both 
M-X  and  Minuteman  in  silos,  but  the  Sovi- 
ets are  forecasted  to  have  sufficient  RVs  to 
overcome  such  a  system.  The  growth  capac- 
ity of  this  system  is  also  limited,  leading  to 
little  resilience  to  further  threat  growth. 
The  introduction  of  BBdD  also  creates  arms 
reduction  problems,  will  increase  the  costs 
of  this  option,  and  may  delay  IOC  by  about 
2  years.  There  are  also  developmental  risks 
in  deploying  this  type  of  BMD  system. 

5.4.6  (U)  Hardened  capsules,  even  widely 
spaced,  provide  better  survivability  than  a 
Minuteman  deployment.  The  integration  of 
BMD  carries  the  same  limitations  as  for 
Minuteman  deployment 

5.4.7  (U)  CombliUng  BMD  with  closely 
spaced,  hardened  capsules  provides  a  system 
that  is  very  resistant  to  a  first  strike  attack 
as  well  as  survivable  over  time.  Because  of 
the  aggregation  of  the  targets,  closely 
spaced  capsules  are  easier  to  defend  than 
the  other  options.  A  less  complex  BMD 
system  is  required  and  fewer  BMD  missiles 
oould  provide  comparable  defense  of  the 
closely  spaced  capsules.  BMD  of  this  option 
would  also  pose  less  of  an  arms  control 
problem  than  the  BMD  of  other  options 
since  an  effective  system  could  be  deployed 
within  the  lOO-mlssUe  limit  of  the  ABM 
Treaty.  The  smaller  area  required  for  BMD 
deployment  would  reduce  the  environmen- 
tal and  schedule  problems  associated  with 
land  acquisition. 


5.4.8  (U)  Deep  basing  offers  a  secure  re- 
serve force  with  the  enduring  survivability 
to  encourage  stability,  but  a  concept  to  pro- 
vide high  confidence  In  quick  egress  is  yet  to 
be  demonstrated.  Resiliency  is  excellent  and 
arms  control  requirements  can  be  met.  Deep 
basing  cannot  meet  the  required  basing 
IOC,  since  it  cannot  be  deployed  until  late 
1989  or  the  early  1990s. 

5.5  (U)  Conclusions. 

5.5.1  (U)  Deployment  of  M-X  in  closely 
spaced  hardened  capsules  is  the  only  perma- 
nent basing  alternative  that  meets  all  M-X 
system  requirements.  The  close  spacing  al- 
lowed by  the  high  hardness  levels  achieva- 
ble will  cause  fratricide  among  Soviet  RVs. 
The  stringent  requirements  on  Soviet  accu- 
racy and  timing  to  avoid  fratricide  limit  the 
size  and  pace  of  a  Soviet  attack,  providing 
closely  spaced  capsules  good  survivability 
over  time.  The  aggregation  of  hardened  cap- 
sules gives '  the  U.S.  good  flexibility  for 
system  enhancements  (including  the  deploy- 
ment of  an  effective  BMD  within  the  100- 
launcher  limit  or'khe  current  ABM  Treaty) 
to  provide  the  M-X  with  good  resiliency  to 
future  Soviet  threats.  The  smaller  area  re- 
quired by  the  close  spacing  minimizes  envi- 
ronmental impacts  and  public  interface.  M- 
X  can  be  deployed  in  closely  spaced,  hard- 
ened capsules  with  a  late  1986  IOC,  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  unclassified  ex- 
cerpts of  the  report: 

The  Soviets  could  attack  MX  in  Minute- 
man  silos  in  the  same  manner  as  they  can 
our  present  Minuteman  force  and  conse- 
quently, the  MX  missile  would  be  at 
risk.  •  •  •  The  ability  of  current  Minute- 
man  basing  to  respond  to  the  Soviet  threat 
is  poor.  *  •  •  The  use  of  current  Minuteman 
silos  •  •  •  does  not  provide  the  required  pre- 
launch survivability  to  withstand  a  Soviet 
first  strike  and  promote  strategic  stability. 
It  is  not  resilient  to  future  threats. 

Mr.  President,  placing  the  MX  in 
Minuteman  silos  is  not  a  secure  basing 
mode.  It  leaves  the  MX  vulnerable  to  a 
potential  Soviet  attack.  This  Nation 
needs  a  survivable  land-based  ICBM 
system  not  a  vulnerable  MX.  There- 
fore, I  will  vote  against  the  adminis- 
tration's recommendation  for  basing 
the  MX  in  Minuteman  silos. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  26  would  also  permit  the 
initiation  of  procurement  of  the  MX 
missile.  If  the  Congress  approves  the 
resolution,  the  administration  will  be 
allowed  to  utilize  almost  $1  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1983  funds  to  place  the  mis- 
sile into  production. 

The  administration  insists  that  the 
MX  must  go  into  production  as  soon 
as  possible  in  order  to  meet  the  initial 
operating  capability  in  1986.  But  a 
review  of  the  MX  test  schedule  reveals 
that  certain  aspects  of  missUe  develop- 
ment are  seriously  behind  schedule. 

Air  Force  officials  have  indicated 
that  the  first  test  flight  can  occur  by 
mid-June  if  Congress  approves  the 
concurrent  resolution.  If,  however,  the 
MX  is  test  flown  in  June  it  will  be  at- 
tempted without  a  number  of  pre- 
flight  test  objectives  having  been  ac- 
complished. 


I  have  reviewed  the  flight  proof  test 
schedule  for  the  four  stages  of  the  MX 
and  have  found  that  the  Air  Force 
plans  to  fly  and  initiate  procurement 
of  the  missile  although  stage  II  has 
met  only  one-third  of  the  flight  proof 
test  objectives.  For  each  of  the  BftX 
stages  the  Air  Force  had  previously 
planned  three  flight  proof  tests  of 
flight  configured  engines  to  be  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  prior  to  first 
flight.  The  three  flight  proof  tests  for 
state  I,  stage  III.  and  stage  IV  have  all 
been  accomplished. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  a  siunmary  of  the  flight 
proof  tests  for  stages  I.  Ill,  and  IV  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Pkacekeepcr  Propttlsioh  Tkst  Summary 

STAGE  I 

E>ate:  7  Oct  82, 18  Nov  82.  7  Apr  83. 

Designation:  FP-03.  FP-04,  FP-01. 

Location:  Thiokol  Corporation,  Brigham 
City  UUh. 

Differences  from  flight  configuration: 
Flightweight  configuration. 

Test  conditions:  Sea  level,  ambient;  sea 
level,  45"  F.  and  sea  level,  100'  P. 

Test  objectives:  i:>emonstrate  adequacy  of 
flight  design. 

Results:  SuccessfuL 

STAGE  III 

Date:  PPT-2.  25  Sep  82;  FPT-3,  5  Jan  83; 
FPT-5,  10  Feb  83. 

Designation:  PPT-2,  FPT-3,  and  PPT-5. 

Location:  AEDC.  Tullahoma,  Tn.,  J-5  Cell. 

Differences  from  flight  configuration:  All 
flight  weight  except  FPT-2,  cork  insulation 
in  nozzle;  FPT-3,  silica  phenolic  insulation 
in  nofflle;  FPT-5,  carbon  phenolic  nozzle. 

Test  conditions:  FPT-2.  50'F,  simulated  al- 
titude (100,000  ft);  FPT-3.  72*F.  simulated 
altitude  (100,000  ft);  FPT-5,  50'F,  simulated 
altitude  (100,000  ft). 

Test  objectives:  Demonstrate  adequacy  of 
flight  design. 

Results:  Cork  insulation  was  found  to  be 
unacceptable.  Alternate  nozzles  are  accepta- 
ble and  will  be  tested  in  the  flight  program. 

STAGE  IV 

Date:  (I)  IS  Oct  82;  (2)  10  Nov  82;  (3)  16 
Dec  82. 

Designation:  (1)  FPT-1;  (2)  PPT-2;  (3) 
PPT-3. 

Location:  AEDC,  Tullahoma.  Tn. 

Differences  from  flight  configuration: 
None. 

Test  conditions:  Test  altitude  >  85,000  Ft; 
ceU  temperature:  (1)  53'F,  (2)  70*F  (3) 
lOO'F. 

Test  Objectives:  After  dynamic  testing- 
Operation  of  stage  Ill/rv  separation  ring. 

Axial  engine  (AXE)  and  attitude  control 
engine  (ACE)  performance. 

Pressurization  system  and  propellant  stor- 
age assembly  system  enabling. 

Nominal  Mission  duty  cycle  at  tempera- 
ture: 20  axe  bums,  duration  time  0.3  to  164 
sec;  2090  ACE  bums,  duration  time  0.007  to 
13  sec;  total  elapsed  MDC  time  748  sec. 

Results:  All  successful. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  success- 
ful flight  proof  tests  of  flight  config- 
ured engines  were  conducted  on  stage 
I  on  October  7,  1982,  November  18. 


1982.  and  AprU  7.  1983.  Stage  I  is  pres- 
ently scheduled  for  criUeal  design 
review  on  June  1. 1983. 

Stage  ni  was  flight  proof  tested  on 
September  25.  1983,  January  5,  1983. 
and  February  10,  1983.  Critical  design 
review  of  stage  III  will  be  conducted 
on  June  8, 1983. 

Flight  proof  tests  were  conducted  on 
stage  rv  on  October  15,  1982,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1982,  and  December  16.  1982. 
Stage  rv  is  scheduled  for  critical 
design  review  next  week. 

Mr.  President,  three  flight  config- 
ured stages  of  the  MX  have  received  a 
complete  series  of  flight  proof  tests 
and  critical  design  reviews  will  be  com- 
pleted on  these  three  stages  prior  to 
first  flight  and  prior  to  a  production 
decision. 

Testing  of  a  flight,  configiired  stage 
II  engine,  however,  is  seriously  behind 
schedule.  Stage  II  has  only  received 
one  successful  flight  proof  test  on  Oc- 
tober 21.  1982.  Stage  II  was  again 
tested  in  a  flight  configured  mode  on 
November  17.  1982,  however,  this  test 
ended  in  case  rupture  and  failure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  summary  of  the  flight 
proof  test  program  for  stage  II  be  in- 
cluded at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcx>ro,  as  follows: 
Peacekeeper  Propulsioh  Test  Summary 

STAGE  II 

Date:  21  Oct  82  and  17  Nov  82. 

Designation:  FPT-1  and  FPT-3. 

Location:  AEDC  Tullahoma,  Tn;  J-4  Cell. 

Differences  from  flight  configuration: 
None.  

Test  Conditions:  FPT-1,  ambient  altitude; 
FPT-3.  hot  (97"F). 

Test  Objectives:  Demonstrate  adequacy  of 
flight  design. 

Results:  FPT-1,  All  test  objectives 
achieved  except  roll  control.  FPT-3,  motor 
failed  at  0.260  sec  after  ignition  test.  Objec- 
tives not  achieved  (see  following  charts). 


rrr-s  failure  sequence 
Summary 

Motor  failed  at  0.260  sec  after  ignition. 

Motor  ignition  and  pressurization  att- 
peared  normal  for  first  0.120  sec. 

Chamber  pressure  deviation  begins  at 
0.140  sec.:  Forward  boot  restricts  gas  flow 
from  chamber  around  igniter  to  behind  the 
forward  boot;  forward  fin  grain  cracking 
and/or  peeling  of  boot  extension  nipple 
causes  large  Increase  In  propellant  surface 
bum  area  resulting  In  pressure  increase;  and 
forward  boot  unzips  further  exposing  pro- 
pellant bum  surface  down  case  side  wall  fi- 
nally breaking  through  aft  fin  web. 

Motor  case  fails  due  to  overpressurizatlon 
of  the  case  at  0.260  sec. 

Comctive  action 

Both  trimmed  and  redesigned  motors: 
Open  up  bore  around  Igniter;  eliminate 
bonded  boot  extensions:  and  strengthen  aft 
fin  web. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  flight- 
proof  testing  for  stages  n.  III.  and  IV 
are  conducted  at  Arnold  Engineering 
Development  Center,  Tullahoma, 
Tenn.  Stage  n  was  scheduled  for  test- 


ing in  the  J-4  test  cell  which  had  been 
refurbished  under  the  military  con- 
struction program  to  accommodate 
specific  stage  II  testing.  Following  the 
stage  II  test  failure  on  November  17, 
1982.  a  subsequent  accident  a  week 
later  rendered  the  J-4  unable  for  fur- 
ther flight-proof  testing  of  the  engine 
untU  later  in  1983. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  stage  of  devel- 
opment only  one  of  three  planned 
flight-proof  tests  has  been  conducted 
on  stage  II.  In  addition,  critical  design 
review  on  stage  II  is  not  scheduled 
untU  October  18.  1983. 

All  stages  except  stage  II  have  suc- 
cessfully accomplished  three  flight- 
proof  tests  and  will  receive  critical 
design  review  prior  to  first  flight  and 
prior  to  a  production  decision.  The 
failure  to  complete  the  full  range  of 
flight-proof  tests  planned  for  stage  II 
raises  legitimate  questions  regarding 
the  advisability  of  proceeding  with 
first  flight  and  certainly  argues 
against  a  decision  to  release  funding 
for  missile  production  at  the  present 
time. 

I  have  discussed  these  issues  with 
senior  Air  Force  officials  and  discus- 
sions on  the  staff  level  are  continuing. 
The  Air  Force,  subsequent  to  the  test 
failure  on  November  17  of  last  year, 
has  conducted  two  additional  sea-level 
tests  on  stage  II  for  the  purpose  of 
checlclng  out  the  redesign  of  the  solid 
fuel  propellant  as  a  consequence  of 
the  November  17  accident.  However, 
these  two  sea-level  tests  were  not  con- 
ducted on  flight  configured  engines  in 
an  altitude  chamber  to  simulate  the 
extreme  conditions  of  flight.  The  Air 
Force,  while  admitting  that  flight- 
proof  test  objectives  have  not  been  ac- 
complished, indicates  that  enough 
data  should  be  available  to  commit  to 
first  flight  and  seek  approval  from 
Congress  of  production  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  page  147  of  the  congressional 
budget  Justification  data  sheet  on  the 
MX  missile.  "The  flight  proof  test  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  qualify  the  full-up 
flight  configuration  •  •  *  completion 
of  the  flight  proof  test  program  will 
support  first  flight."  In  other  words, 
flight-proof  tests  on  flight-configiu-ed 
engines  are  deemed  necessary  prior  to 
first  flight  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense's  own  budget  Justifi- 
cations. But  as  I  have  pointed  out,  the 
Air  Force  presently  plans  to  proceed 
to  first  flight  and  seciu^  a  production 
fund  decision  from  the  Congress  even 
though  two  of  the  three  flight-proof 
tests  on  stage  II  have  not  been  success- 
fully accomplished. 

Mr.  President,  this  raises  doubts  con- 
cerning the  advisability  of  approving 
production  funds  for  the  MX.  Failure 
to  complete  a  full  series  of  flight-proof 
tests  seems  to  raise  new  questions  con- 
cerning the  performance  of  the  mis- 
sile. The  administration  appears  to  be 
"leap-frogging"    development   of   the 


MX  by  rushing  into  first  flight  and 
seeking  approval  of  production  funds 
without  completing  all  planned  pre- 
fllght  tests  and  conducting  the  critical 
design  review  on  stage  II. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  shall 
luge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  26.  The 
administration  has  stated  that  the  MX 
Is  necessary  as  a  bargaining  chip  to  get 
the  Soviets  to  the  negotiating  table. 
But  the  MX  will  not  be  a  very  effec- 
tive bargaining  chip  if  tests  continue 
to  end  In  failure.  The  administration  is 
running  a  grave  risk  by  linking  a  nego- 
tiating posture  to  an  untested  missile. 
Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
most  recent  MX  proposal  calls  for  the 
ultimate  expenditure  of  $16  billion.  I 
cannot  support  such  an  expenditure  in 
the  face  of  so  many  uncertainties  re- 
garding the  BCX. 

The  Scowcrof t  Commission  also  rec- 
ommended advanced  research  and  de- 
velopment on  a  smaller,  more  accurate 
single  warhead  missile.  This  appears 
to  most  observers  to  be  an  appropriate 
direction  for  the  D.S.  strategic  nudear 
modemization  program.  In  addition, 
the  Trident  II  missile,  the  D-5.  which 
will  be  Just  as  accurate  and  effective 
against  hard  targets  as  the  MX  will 
enter  the  inventory  just  2  to  3  years 
later  than  the  MX  peacekeeper  mis- 
sile. This  Nation  will  therefore  have  a 
continued  credible  deterrent  with  the 
mix  of  Minuteman,  manned  bombers, 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles, 
and  cruise  missiles. 

A  vulnerable  MX  does  not  strength- 
en the  U.S.  nuclear  force.  I  therefore 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  26. 


A  PERSPECTIVE  ON  THE 
NUCLEAR  FREEZE 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  a  copy  of  an  article  by 
R.  D.  Woodruff,  associate  director,  nu- 
clear design,  Lawrence  Livermore  Na- 
tional Laboratory.  Mr.  Woodruff  pre- 
sents a  view  of  the  nuclear  freeze  that 
is  cast  with  an  eye  to  history  and 
founded  in  an  understanding  of  wei^ 
ons  technology.  His  article  presents  in- 
formation that  is  important  to  us  all.  I 
ask  unanimous  (»>nsent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Perspective  oh  the  Noclxab  Freeze 
(By  R.  D.  Woodruff) 

The  concept  of  an  Immediate  nuHear 
freeze  has  been  receiving  support  from 
many  concerned  and  well-intentioned  citi- 
zens and  members  of  Congress.  Acceptance 
of  such  a  protmsal  would  be  both  dangerous 
and  counterproductive.  We  all  share  the 
same  goal— to  minimize  the  likelihood  of  nu- 
clear war.  But  the  nuclear  freeze  would  not 
reduce  that  possibility. 

Thoughtful  arms  control  proposals  which 
are  considered  in  the  context  of  Improving 
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national  security  and  world  stability  are 
definitely  needed,  but  they  will  not  replace 
a  strong  \}&.  nuclear  weapons  force  that 
has  been  and  remains  the  foundation  for 
stability  and  freedom  in  the  world.  It  has 
deterred  communism  from  using,  and 
threatening  to  use,  its  superior  armed  forces 
for  aggression  against  the  West  for  many 
years.  Aware  of  this  powerful  restraint,  the 
Soviets  began  in  1974  the  deployment  of 
large  numbers  of  missUes  carrying  multiple, 
accurate  nuclear  warheads  of  high  yield 
until  they  have  reached  such  an  advantage 
over  the  U.S.  that  Harold  Brown  in  his 
report  to  Congress  in  1980  said,  ".  .  .  The 
Soviets  will  have  at  least  the  theoretical  ca- 
pability in  the  early  to  mid-1980's  to  destroy 
a  large  percentage  of  our  ICBM  silos .  . 

These  sobering  facts  of  Soviet  ICBM 
strength  emphasize  the  necessity  for  main- 
taining the  long  term  survivability  of  our 
sea-based  and  airborne  nuclear  forces  and  to 
improve  the  survivability  of  the  ICBM's,  if 
possible.  Continuing  improvements  in  non- 
nuclear  technology  (e.g.,  sonar,  radar,  com- 
puter signal  processing,  etc.)  will  make 
these  systems  Increasingly  vulnerable  and 
have  the  potential  of  eventually  destroying 
their  deterrent  credibility.  Therefore  the 
option  to  modernize  these  strategic  systems 
must  be  retained.  The  Soviet  ASW  warfare 
threat  to  Poseidon  is  large,  varied  and  grow- 
ing in  sophistication.  The  Freeze  concept 
would  do  nothing  to  stop  further  develop- 
ments in  those  areas  that  will  further 
negate  our  retaliatory  capabilities,  but  it 
would  deny  us  the  right  to  test  and  deploy 
new  ballistic  submarine  systems.  The  new 
Trident  submarine  is  to  replace  older  missile 
submarines  exactly  because  of  such  a  threat 
and  not  to  increase  the  number  of  our 
SLBMs. 

The  B52  bombers  are  a  very  important 
part  of  our  deterrent,  and  they  clearly  offer 
only  a  retaliatory  second  strike  capability. 
Without  the  cruise  missile  together  with 
the  proposed  Bl  bomber,  this  leg  of  the 
Triad  may  not  be  able  to  penetrate  the  mas- 
sive and  sophisticated  Soviet  air  defenses, 
nor  escape  an  SLBM  barrage  attack  against 
their  l>ases. 

The  argument  is  advanced  that  these  de- 
tailed improvements  of  our  nuclear  deter- 
rent are  unnecessary  because  at  least  one  or 
two  Poseidon  submarines  will  survive  and 
each  can  place  as  many  as  160  warheads  on 
Soviet  targets.  But  this  would  not  be  a  bal- 
ance of  deterrent  power.  The  American 
President,  in  order  to  threaten  25  million 
Russians  in  a  second  strike,  would  risk 
losing  100  million  of  his  countrymen  in  a 
Soviet  response.  He  would  surely  be  obligat- 
ed to  capitulate  in  any  confrontation  in 
which  there  were  explicit  or  implicit  threats 
of  a  Soviet  nuclear  strike— or  go  to  a  very 
destabilizing  launch-on-waming  strategy. 

The  Soviet  Union's  growing  nuclear  arse- 
nal has  already  caused  discomfort  in  West- 
em  circles.  And  as  U.S.  power  to  protect  the 
interest  of  its  allies  and  friends  declines,  the 
incentive  to  build  their  own  nuclear  deter- 
rent would  increase.  France  constructed 
their  "force  de  frappe"  out  of  apprehension 
of  the  prospect  that  we  would  not  be  stead- 
fast in  our  defense  efforts.  Other  countries 
may  do  the  same.  Thus,  the  nuclear  freeze 
by  halting  U.S.  efforts  to  overcome  nuclear 
inferiority,  and  making  it  worse  in  the 
future,  might  promote  nuclear  proliferation. 

As  cogent  as  these  reasons  are  for  opposi- 
tion to  most  of  the  freeze  Initiatives,  there 
is  another,  perhaps  equally  compelling, 
problem.  It  is  simply  that  a  freeze  must  be 
verifiable.  Freeze  proponents  argue  that  it 


"can  be  verified  by  our  own  intelligence  ca- 
pabUity."  This  is  certainly  not  true  for  the 
production  of  nuclear  warheads  and  prob- 
ably not  true  for  missiles.  We  do  not  know 
with  any  accuracy  how  many  nuclear  war- 
heads or  ICBM  back-ups  the  Soviets  have 
produced.  The  previous  SALT  negotiations 
have  tacitly  acknowledged  this  inability  by 
agreeing  to  "count"  only  launchers. 

On-site,  on-demand  inspection  is  essential, 
yet  the  sioviet  Union  has  never  been  willing 
to  allow  it.  The  concepts  of  "immediate" 
and  "verifiable"  freeze  are  incompatible.  It 
Is  deceptive  advertising.  A  "verifiable" 
freeze  would  take  several  years  to  negotiate. 
It  is  not  a  short-cut  to  arms  stability  as  its 
proponents  argue. 

Without  adequate  verfication,  we  must 
trust  the  other  side— as  in  the  nuclear  test 
moratorium  of  1958-1961.  On  September  1. 
1961,  the  Soviets  broke  this  "agreement" 
abruptly,  and  without  any  announcement 
resumed  nuclear  testing  with  the  most  mas- 
sive test  series  since  nuclear  weapons  were 
developed.  Adhering  to  the  spirit  of  the 
moratorium,  we  were  caught  totally  unpre- 
pared. Regarding  these  events.  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  said,  "We  know  enough 
about  broken  negotiations,  secret  prepara- 
tion, and  the  advantage  gained  from  a  long 
test  series  never  to  offer  again  an  uninspect- 
ed moratorium.  Some  urge  us  to  try  it 
again  ...  we  have  explored  this  alternative 
thoroughly  and  found  it  impossible  of  exe- 
cution." 

The  nuclear  freeze  discussion  focuses  our 
attention  on  a  sober  issue.  The  United 
States  can  liest  avoid  a  nuclear  war  while 
preserving  its  own  and  its  allies  independ- 
ence by  thinking  seriously  about  a  nuclear 
war  and  then  taking  prudent  and  timely 
action  to  forestall  it.  The  quality  of  deter- 
rence is  determined  by  how  effectively  we 
prepare  for  the  eventuality  that  deterrence 
may  fail.  In  recent  times,  we  have  neglected 
our  nuclear  retaliatory  capability  and  we 
must  now  respond  by  making  a  nuclear  de- 
terrent with  assured  survivability.  The  nu- 
clear freeze,  despite  its  good  intentions, 
would  allow  the  strategic  Triad  to  remain 
vulnerable  and  become  even  more  so  in  the 
future.  It  would  impede  real  arms  reduc- 
tions. These  consequences  will  not  improve 
our  chances  for  peace  and  security,  nor  free 
us  from  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 


PURCHASER  ROAD  CREDIT 
ISSUE  DISCUSSED  AT  HEARING 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  22,  the  Public  Lands  and  Re- 
served Water  Subcommittee  of  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee held  a  hearing  on  S.  916.  the 
timber  purchaser  contract  relief  legis- 
lation which  I  have  joined  Senator 
Hatfield  and  many  others  in  sponsor- 
ing. 

Two  of  the  witnesses  at  the  April  22 
hearing  traveled  from  Idaho  to  ex- 
plain an  issue  which  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  forest  products  companies 
throughout  the  Western  United 
States.  The  two  witnesses,  Robert 
Hitchcock  of  Evergreen  Forest  Prod- 
ucts and  R.  Kirk  Ewart  of  Boise  Cas- 
cade Corp..  directed  their  testimony  to 
the  so-called  purchaser  road  credit 
problem. 

The  purchaser  road  credit  problem 
arises  from  the  current  process  by 


which  timber  purchasers  are  reim- 
bursed for  the  permanent  roads  they 
build  under  U.S.  Forest  Service  timber 
sale  contracts.  The  current  road  con- 
struction reimbursement  system  is  in- 
equitable since  timber  buyers  are  not 
always  fairly  and  quickly  repaid  for 
the  long-term  public  access  roads  they 
construct  for  the  Federal  Government. 

Section  6  of  S.  916  would  solve  the 
purchaser  road  credit  problem  by 
amending  the  statute  governing  the 
Forest  Service  road  construction  reim- 
bursement process.  The  current  proc- 
ess limits  the  recovery  of  roadbuilding 
costs  to  the  end-product  value  of  the 
timber  on  the  sale  under  which  the 
road  is  built.  Section  6  would  change 
the  process  to  allow  all  road  construc- 
tion costs  to  be  recovered  up  to  the 
full  Forest  Service  road  cost  estimate. 
In  addition,  the  current  process  sillows 
unused  purchaser  credits  to  be  applied 
to  another  timber  sale  bought  by  the 
same  purchaser  on  the  same  national 
forest.  Section  6  would  allow  earned 
purchaser  credits  to  be  transferred 
among  different  timber  purchasers 
and  applied  toward  the  purchase  of 
timber  either  on  the  national  forest  in 
which  they  were  earned  or  in  another 
national  forest  in  the  same  section  of 
the  country. 

Mr.  President,  the  statements  made 
by  Mr.  Hitchcock  and  Mr.  Ewart  fully 
explain  the  purchaser  road  credit 
process  and  why  the  changes  to  the 
process  that  are  contained  in  S.  916 
are  fair  and  reasonable.  So  that  this 
information  might  be  more  widely 
available,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  two  statements  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  of  Robert  T.  Hitchcock 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  am  Roijert  T.  Hitchcock.  President. 
Evergreen  Forest  Products.  Inc.,  of  Tama- 
rack, Idaho.  Evergreen  F\>rest  Products  is  a 
small  privately-held  business  with  approxi- 
mately 100  employees.  I  am  also  President 
of  Wallowa  Lake  Forest  Industries  of 
Joseph,  Oregon,  which  has  55  employees. 
Together,  these  two  companies  will  produce 
approximately  60  million  board  feet  of  di- 
mension lumber  this  year.  Both  mills  are 
heavily  dependent  upon  Forest  Service 
timber. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you  today  to  present  my  views  on  the 
two  timber  contract  relief  bills  pending 
before  this  conunittee. 

The  two  companies  that  I  represent  and, 
in  my  opinion,  a  majority  of  the  forest  prod- 
ucts companies  operating  in  the  Intermoun- 
tain  region  support  S.  916  as  introduced  by 
Senators  Hatfield  and  McClure.  We  support 
the  bill  because  it  would  make  all  ineffective 
purchaser  road  credits  effective.  Such  a 
change  in  the  law  would  ensure  that  all  fed- 
eral timber  purchasers  are  promptly  and 
fairly  reimbursed  for  the  costs  they  incur 
when  building  permanent  public  access 
roads  under  Forest  Service  timber  sale  con- 
tracts. Under  the  present  system  of  reim- 
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bursement,  timber  buyers  are  not  always  Permanent   road   construction  below  the  level  necessary  to  absorb  the  road 

repaid  in  full  for  the  road  building  services           cobU 500.000  construction  costs  and  the  costs  of  produc- 

they  perform.  We  oppose  S.  848.  Senator  ■  itanu/acturina  co«u,  loctint  cobIb.  transport*-  tion.  This  situation,  unfortunately,  exist*  on 

Cranston's  bill,  because  it  would  leave  the  tion  coeu.  and  profit  and  risk.  many  uncompleted  Forest  Service  timtwr 

current     flawed     reimbursement     system  Subtracting  the  non-road  buUdlng  costs  of  sales;  that  is  why  there  is  such  alarge 

intact.  production  from  the  finished  product  value  amount  of  ineffective  purchaser  credit  at 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  purpoaes  of  my  state-  of  the  timber  ($1.000,000— $500,000),  leaves  present.                                 ,...»..        <  . 

ment  before  this  committee  are  to:  (1)  ex-  $500,000  for  road  construction  reimburse-  It  \s  h  fair  question  to  ask,  at  this  point, 

plain  how  the  existing  purchaser  road  credit  ment.  Since  aU  of  the  road  building  costs  why  timber  purchasers  would  buy  deficit 

system    operates:    (2)    describe    why    the  can  be  recovered,   100%  ($500,000)  of  the  sales  and  risk  losing  substantial  sums  of 

system  is  often  unfair,  especially  in  periods  purchaser  credits  are  effective.  money  when  the  timber  is  eventuaUy  har- 

of  extreme  market  decline;  (3)  outline  the  sale  2-  vested, 

changes  to  the  road  credit  system  which  we  Finished     product     value     of  ,  Many  forest  produ(^  companies  operat- 

favor  (and  which  are  included  in  S.  916  as          timber           $750,000  *"«  *"  ••*»«  western  United  States  are  highly 

Section  6);  and  (4)  respond  to  some  of  the       costs  of  production  > 500,000  dependent  upon  national  forest  tmiber  as  a 

objections  which  have  been  raised  to  the  Permanent   road   construction  source  of  raw  material.  If  a  compwiy  has  no 

proposal  to  eliminate  ineffective  purchaser           cosU 500,000  alternative  timber  supply,  it  may  buy  deficit 

road  credits.  .  M«,ufacturlnE  c«ts.  lowing  co«te.  tran«»rt..  sales  for  a  time  in  order  to  remata  in  busi- 

BACKGROUMD  tion  cort*.  and  profit  and  rtek.  ness.   Such   a  company  will   hope   for  an 

..j..„  „^j,  „,  upward  turn  in  lumber  prices  so  that  its  def- 

Permanent  National  Forest  System  roads  Subtractirig  the  non-road  buadmg  costs  of  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

are  constructed  to  provide  access  to  federal  production  ^o™  *$»« '^'^f^  P'?^"'=' J*'"!  least  cover  the  cosU  of  production.  Howev- 

forest  resources,  both  by  the  government  of  the  timber  ($750,000-$500.000  .  leaves  company  cannot  buy  only  deficit  sales 

and    the    general    public.    The    roads    are  »250 «(» „^°'  ™i^  ^/{f^^^"^"  "If '^^^^^^  ^  it  expats  to  remain  L,nomically  com- 

needed  for  proper  administration,  protec-  ment.  Since  half  of  the  road  construction  ,,»,  ^ 

tion,  management,  and  use  of  the  national  costs  can  be  recovered  l^J.^^f-^^°J}^l  u  is  l>ecause  we  desire  to  see  a  reduction 

forests.                                                     ^     ^  pi^haserro«lcrediU  are  effective  and  50%  j^  ^^e  number  of  deficit  sales,  through  the 

AU    permanent   roads    are   planned,   de-  are  ineiiecuve.  elimination  of  ineffective  purchaser  road 

signed,  and  engineered  by  the  Forest  Serv-  Sale  3:                  .     .         .           ,  credits,  that  we  are  supporting  S.  916. 

ice   Many  are  actually  constructed  by  that  Finished     product     value     of                                                                      

SncTot^ers  are  built  by  private  compa-           timber $500,000  ^'^'Lf  °"»oi?.' A.™^cf-^ 

nies  which  purchase  federal  timber  for  use       Coste  of  production 500.000  puhchasee  road  credit  problem 

in  manufacturing  various  wood  products.  Permanent   road   construction  As  the  sponsors  of  S.  916  have  stated.  re- 
Like   any   forest   landowner,   the   Forest           costs 500,000  gardless  of  economic  conditions,  all  purchas- 

Service  can  finance  road  building  through  Subtracting  the  non-road  building  costs  of  ers  of  national  forest  timber  ought  to  re- 
one  of  two  methods:  it  can  use  cash  (appro-  production  from  the  finished  product  value  ceive  fair  reimbursement  for  the  costs  they, 
priated  funds)  to  pay  for  a  road,  or  it  can  fi-  of  the  timber  ($500,000— $500,000),  leaves  incur  in  building  permanent  pubUc  access 
nance  road  construction  by  trading  timber  absolutely  nothing  for  road  construction  re-  roads  under  Forest  Service  timber  sale  con- 
resources  for  road  building  services.  The  imbursement.  Since  none  of  the  road  con-  tracte.  We  strongly  support  the  provisions 
vast  majority  of  National  Forest  System  struction  costs  are  recovered,  100%  of  the  of  Section  6  of  S.  916  which  would  accom- 
roads  are  constructed  by  timber  buyers  purchaser  road  credits  are  ineffective.  plish  that  objective  by  making  all  purchaser 
under  provisions  of  timber  sale  contracts.  In  the  three  examples  I   have  just  de-  road  credits  effective,  both  on  existing  and 

Although  timber  purchasers  are  not  in  scribed,    a    permanent    asset— a    $500,000  future  sales.  In  order  to  make  sure  that 

business  to  build  federal  roads,  we  have  ac-  road— is  constructed  for  the  federal  govern-  timber        purchasers        receive        prompt 

cepted  road  construction  clauses  in  Forest  ment.  While  the  government  is  treated  iden-  reimbursement  for  road  building  services. 

Service  timber  sale  contracts  as  a  required  tically  in  all  three  instances,  the  timtier  pur-  we   support   the   changes   to  existing   law 

part  of  doing  business  with  the  government,  chasers  are  not.  The  buyer  of  the  first  sale  which  are  included  in  Section  6  to  aUow 

AU  that  we  ask  now  is  to  be  fairly  and  quick-  is  fully  repaid  for  the  road  he  builds,  but  unused  purchased  credits  to  be  transferable 

ly   reimbursed   for  the  costs  we  incur  in  the  buyers  of  the  second  and  third  sales  do  among     timber     purchasers     and    applied 

building  public  access  roads  for  the  Forest  not  receive  fuU  repayment  for  the  roads  toward  the  purchase  of  timber  either  on  the 

Service  they  construct,  since  aU  or  part  of  their  pur-  national  forest  in  which  they  were  earned, 

PURCHASER  ROAD  CREDrTS  chaser  road  credits  are  ineffective.  or  in  another  national  forest  in  the  same 

,     ,    ^         ,    ,       ,j  .,.    »,       »  nnrnTTsiiK:  section  of  the  country. 

Before  each  timber  sale  is  sold,  the  Forest  depicit  sales  „^po»=r  -m  orjktioms  abodt  the 
Service  prepares  an  estimate  of  aU  required  Forest  Service  timber  sales  for  which  the  ''^l^,I^°^f^^,l  t^^J^ 
road  construction.  When  the  roads  are  actu-  production  and  road  costs  exceed  the  end-  purchaser  road  credit  pkopoj.*!. 
ally  buUt,  the  timber  buyer  receives  a  "pur-  product  value  of  the  timber  (such  as  in  ex-  Mr.  Chairman,  before  concluding  my  testl- 
chaser  road  credit"  equal  in  amount  to  the  amples  2  and  3)  are  often  referred  to  as  mony.  I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  re- 
Forest  Service  road  cost  estimate.  For  exam-  "deficit"  sales.  A  sale  may  be  deficit  because  spond  to  some  of  the  objections  raised  about 
pie,  if  the  road  estimate  is  $500,000,  then  of  any  or  aU  of  the  foUowing  "design"  fac-  the  purchaser  credit  proposal  embodied  in 
the  purchaser  credit  earned  once  the  roads  tors:  (1)  the  required  roads  under  the  sale  Section  6  of  S.  916. 

are  buUt  is  also  $500,000.  The  credit  can  be  include  an  expensive  "mainline"  road  to  be  First,  it  has  been  argued  that  It  is  not  ap- 

appUed  to  the  amount  owed  the  government  used  to  access  many  future  timber  sales  in  propriate  to  make  permanent  changes  to 

for  the  timl>er  cut  on  the  sale  under  which  the  same  vicinity;  (2)  the  road  is  uimecessar-  the  statute  governing  the  recovery  of  pur- 

the  road  was  buUt.  The  credit  can  also  be  Uy  over-designed  for  the  purposes  for  which  chaser  road  credite  within  an  "emergency ' 

used  to  pay   for  timber  on  another  sale  it  is  intended;  (3)  the  costs  of  logging  the  relief  biU.  I'm  not  sure  I  understand  the 

bought  by  the  same  purchaser  on  the  same  sale  and  hauling  out  the  timber  are  unusu-  logic  behind  this  argimient.  If  a  proposed 

national  forest.  The  credit  cannot  be  con-  ally  high,  as  is  the  case  where  extremely  change  in  the  law  is  in  the  pubUc  interests 

verted  to  cash.  steep  terrain  must  be  logged  by  helicopter  as  we  beUeve  the  purchaser  credit  provisions 

Purchaser  road  crediU  are  "effective"  or  other  similar  low-impact  methods;  and  to  be— why  should  it  not  be  approved  with- 
when  the  value  of  the  finished  products  to  (4)  expensive  fish  and  wUdlife  habiUt  pro-  out  worrying  about  where  It  Is  attached? 
be  made  from  the  wood  in  a  timber  sale  is  tectlon  measures  are  required,  such  as  Beyond  that  point,  there  are  good  reasons 
greater  than  the  cost  of  making  those  prod-  smaller  cutting  units  to  protect  elk  habitat  why  the  purchaser  credit  proposal  should 
ucte  (Including  the  cost  of  road  construe-  or  high-standard  roads  to  protect  salmon  be  part  of  any  timber  contract  relief  bUl. 
tion).  Conversely,  purchaser  credits  become  spawning  beds.  For  example,  the  termination  provisions  of 
"ineffective"  when  the  finished  product  in  addition  to  'design"  factors,  market  the  pending  legislation  wUl  improve  the 
value  of  the  timber  is  less  than  the  cost  of  conditions  can  also  contribute  to  or  cause  competitive  position  of  West  Coast  opera- 
making  the  producte.  Three  hypothetical  deficit  sales.  For  instance,  the  three  sales  I  tors  for  many  years  into  the  future.  Comi»- 
examples  Ulustrate  the  difference  between  described  earUer  can  also  be  viewed  as  the  nies  operating  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
effective  and  ineffective  purchaser  road  same  sale  in  which  the  end-product  value  of  region  wUl  be  forced  into  a  position  of  long- 
credits-  the  timber  decreases  over  time.  In  a  declin-  term  disadvantage  unless  the  contract  ter- 
e^    .."  ing  market,  a  sale  wiU  "go  deficit"  (and     mination    provisions    are    balanced    with 

Pinlahed     oroduct     value     of  make  some  or  aU  of  the  purchaser  road    changes  to  the  purchaser  credit  process.  In 

timber                                       $1000  000  credits  for  the  sale  ineffective)  when  the    addition,  the  ineffective  road  credit  problem 

Coats  of  production  ' ..!»!...      '50o!0O0  finished  product  value  of  the  timber  faUs     is  clearly  retarding  the  economic  recovery  of 
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mills  in  our  region.  7*he  termination  provi- 
sions of  S.  916  or  S.  848  will  not  help  us  out 
of  the  current  slump,  nor  protect  us  from 
future  market  downturns,  but  the  purchas- 
er credit  provisions  of  S.  916  will  help  meet 
both  objectives. 

Second,  objections  have  been  raised  to  the 
purchaser  credit  proposal  on  the  grounds 
that  It  would  reduce  total  Treasury  receipts 
from  Umber  sales.  (The  precise  effect  of  the 
proposal  is  difficult  to  estimate  because  the 
relative  percentages  of  effective  and  ineffec- 
tive purchaser  credits  change  as  wood  prod- 
uct prices  rise  and  fall.)  Obviously,  a  change 
such  as  the  one  we  seeic  is  not  without  its 
coats.  However,  we  believe  that  the  benefits 
of  such  a  change— Including  increased  em- 
ployment and  a  more  stable  employment 
base— far  outweigh  the  costs.  Furthermore, 
focusing  only  on  "revenues  lost"  obscures 
the  basic  policy  question  at  the  heart  of  the 
purchaser  credit  issue:  should  all  federal 
timber  buyers  be  fairly  reimbursed  for  the 
costs  they  incur  when  building  permanent 
public  roads  for  the  government? 

Third,  some  people  have  argued  that 
making  ineffective  purchaser  road  credits 
effective  would  grant  new  authority  to  the 
Forest  Service  to  allow  the  sale  of  timber  in 
areas  where  the  costs  of  building  the  roads 
to  reach  the  timber  exceed  the  value  of  the 
products  to  be  made  from  the  trees.  These 
same  individuals  contend  that  the  National 
Forest  Management  Act  of  1976  prohibits 
such  sales.  Neither  argiunent  is  accurate. 

A  careful  review  of  the  1976  Act  reveals 
that  Congress  did  not  intend  to  prohibit  de- 
velopment where  immediate  costs  are  great- 
er than  immiediate  benefits.  Instead,  Con- 
gress intended  a  long-term  accounting.  The 
purchaser  credit  proposal  fits  into  that  stat- 
utory frameworli.  It  does  not  change  the 
current  rules  that  allow  timber  harvesting 
and  road  building  only  where  long-term  ben- 
efits exceed  long-term  costs. 

Fourth,  and  finally,  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  purchaser  credit  proposal  would  in- 
crease the  rate  of  road  building  and  timber 
harvesting  within  national  forest  roadless 
areas.  That  statement  is  false.  Road  con- 
struction and  timber  sale  activities  are 
strictly  controlled  by  the  land  management 
planning  process  and  regulated  by  the  Con- 
gressional appropriation  process.  Approval 
of  the  purchaser  credit  proposal  will  neither 
Increase  nor  decrease  the  rate  of  such  activi- 
Ues. 

CONCLnSION 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  and  other  Senators  for  your  sus- 
tained support  of  S.  916  and  your  interest  in 
the  problems  facing  the  forest  products  in- 
dustry. I  urge  you  to  continue  to  do  every- 
thing possible  to  seciu«  prompt  and  favor- 
able approval  of  S.  916. 

Statekkht  of  R.  Kirk  Ewart 
I  am  R.  Kirk  E>vart,  Director  of  Regula- 
tory Affairs  for  the  Boise  Cascade  Corpora- 
tion, Boise.  Idaho.  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
holding  these  hearings  and  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  testify  on  the  critical  subject  of  Fed- 
eral timber  contract  revision  legislation.  I 
appear  here  today  in  support  of  S.  916 
which  we  believe  provides  the  necessary 
mechanism  for  remedying  the  economic  sit- 
uation in  which  our  industry  finds  itself. 

It  is  a  long  outstanding  practice  for  the 
owner  of  timt>er  to  bear  the  cost  of  road 
construction  necessary  to  support  the  sale 
of  the  owner's  timber  cutting  rights.  This 
practice  is  common  to  all  classes  of  timber 
owners:  industrial,  non-industrial,  private 
and  aU  cltsseg  of  governments  owning  and 


managing  timber  resources.  The  method  of 
bearing  road  costs  varies  by  class  of  land- 
owner, but  the  underlying  principal  is  the 
same. 

Some  timber  owners  elect  to  use  their 
cash  to  build  roads  necessary  for  harvest 
and  then  recover  road  costs  through  higher 
timber  prices  at  time  of  sale.  Another  prac- 
tice is  to  reduce  the  price  of  timber  sold 
then  require  the  purchaser  to  use  his  cash 
to  build  needed  roads.  In  this  case  the  pur- 
chaser recovers  his  road  building  costs  by 
paying  less  for  the  timber.  There  are  vari- 
ations of  these  basic  methods  of  paying  for 
roads  needed  for  timber  harvest,  but  the 
end  result  is  the  same— the  timber  landown- 
er pays  for  roads  needed  to  harvest  his 
timber. 

Because  Forest  Service  timber  sale  activi- 
ty take  years  of  presale  work  and  because  it 
must  depend  upon  annual  appropriations 
from  Congress  to  support  its  activities,  this 
timber  owner  has  never  been  able  to  depend 
upon  a  predictable  flow  of  cash  to  support  a 
significant  internal  road  construction  pro- 
gram. Therefore,  the  Forest  Service  has 
used  timber  receipts  to  finance  road  devel- 
opment needed  to  support  its  timber  sale 
programs. 

The  method  used  to  compensate  Forest 
Service  timber  sale  purchasers  for  road  con- 
struction has  evolved  through  several  sys- 
tems over  the  past  twenty  years.  First,  the 
total  estimated  road  cost  was  amortized  over 
the  total  estimated  volume  of  timber  includ- 
ed in  the  timber  sale.  This  system  failed  be- 
cause the  volume  estimates  used  at  the  time 
of  sale  preparation  often  proved  to  be  in 
excess  of  that  actually  harvested  resulting 
in  the  purchaser  failing  to  recover  the  full 
estimated  cost  of  road  construction.  To 
remedy  this  problem  the  amortization  for- 
mula was  revised  to  use  only  80  percent  of 
the  timber  volimie  estimate  as  a  basis  for 
road  cost  amortization.  This  change  greatly 
improved  road  cost  amortization,  but  failed 
to  deal  with  a  situation  which  became  more 
noticable  as  the  cost  of  roads  became  a  more 
significant  portion  of  the  total  cost  of 
timber  sale  operations. 

As  the  cost  of  road  construction  escalated, 
most  purchasers  would  not  incur  road  con- 
struction costs  until  immediately  before 
timber  harvest  was  planned  thereby  allow- 
ing rapid  road  cost  recovery  via  the  amorti- 
zation process.  This  procedure  resulted  in 
purchasers  attempting  to  use  partially  com- 
pleted roads,  and  using  roads  which  had 
been  completed  but  not  seasoned.  Wet 
weather  and  green  roads  generate  road  sur- 
face failure  which  may  diminish  the  roads 
ability  to  perform  to  design  standards.  Also 
the  possibility  of  water  quality  damage  from 
road  construction  increases  from  the  prac- 
tice of  construction  just  prior  to  harvest. 

The  operational  problems  associated  with 
the  road  amortization  system  encouraged  a 
new  look  at  the  process  which  resulted  in 
transferable  purchaser  credit. 

As  a  purchaser  constructs  roads  necessary 
to  harvest  timber  included  in  a  timber  sale, 
he  earns  purchaser  credit.  Once  earned,  the 
purchaser  credit  can  be  used  to  pay  for 
timber  harvested  on  the  sale  generating  the 
purchaser  credit,  or  timber  harvested  from 
any  other  sale  on  the  same  National  Forest 
held  by  the  purchaser  who  earned  the  pur- 
chaser credit.  By  creating  a  system  which 
permits  timber  sale  purchasers  to  recover 
road  construction  costs  very  soon  after  ex- 
penditure, purchasers  are  then  encouraged 
to  build  roads  as  soon  as  possible  after  pur- 
chase of  a  timber  sale  even  though  logging 
may    not    be    planned   for   several    years. 


Therefore,  most  environmental  problems  as- 
sociated with  operating  over  new  roads  are 
eliminated  or  greatly  reduced. 

The  existing  purchaser  credit  system  has 
evolved  over  a  long  period  during  which  the 
Forest  Servl&<;  has  attempted  to  recognize 
its  obligation  to  compensate  timber  sale 
purchasers  for  roads  constructed.  This  evo- 
lutionary process  is  not  yet  complete.  Pur- 
chaser credit  must  be  changed  to  improve 
the  process  of  timber  purchaser  compensa- 
tion for  road  construction. 

The  existing  purchaser  credit  procedure 
permits  timber  sale  purchasers  to  use  only 
that  purchaser  credit  which  is  "effective" 
for  the  payment  for  timber  harvested  on 
the  same  National  Forest  upon  which  the 
effective  purchaser  credit  was  earned. 

"Effective  purchaser  credit"  is  best  under- 
stood by  defining  ineffective  purchaser 
credit.  Ineffective  purchaser  credit  arises 
when  the  cost  of  necessary  road  construc- 
tion exceeds  the  timber  value  above  timber 
sale  contract  base  rates.  That  portion  of 
road  construction  cost  which  exceeds  timber 
value  above  base  rates  may  be  earned,  but  is 
not  effective,  so  cannot  be  used  by  the  pur- 
chaser to  pay  for  timber  harvested.  Under 
circumstances  which  leawl  to  earning  ineffec- 
tive purchaser  credit,  the  Forest  Service  has 
received  a  road  which  the  purchaser  must 
build,  but  has  not  compensated  that  pur- 
chaser for  creating  the  road  asset  for  the 
United  SUtes. 

Timber  sales  which  generate  ineffective 
purchaser  credit  result  from  several  factors. 
Timber  sales  which  contain  contract  provi- 
sions which  adjust  stumpage  price  to  reflect 
the  quarterly  change  in  value  of  the  prod- 
ucts estimated  to  be  produced  from  the 
timber  included  in  the  timber  sale  (escala- 
tion) may  have  had  sufficient  timl>er  value 
above  base  rates  to  lead  the  purchaser  to  be- 
lieve at  the  time  of  sale  that  all  earned  pur- 
chaser credit  would  be  effective.  However,  if 
a  market  decline  occurs  after  purchase, 
which  happened  in  1979,  previously  antici- 
pated purchaser  credits  could,  at  no  fault  of 
the  purchaser,  become  Ineffective.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  purchaser  must 
still  build  the  roads,  but  the  United  SUtes 
will  fail  to  provide  compensation  for  the 
road  credit  received. 

In  some  cases  timber  sales  are  offered 
which  at  the  time  of  sale  do  not  have 
enough  appraised  cash  value  above  base 
rates  to  make  all  or  any  purchaser  credit  ef- 
fective. Under  the  existing  purchaser  credit 
system,  the  only  way  a  purchaser  of  such  a 
sale  could  be  compensated  for  road  constuc- 
tion  are:  (1)  if  the  sale  contract  contained 
stumpate  rate  adjustment  procedures  (esca- 
lation) and  there  was  a  major  product 
market  increase  during  the  life  of  the  sale; 
and  (2)  if,  during  the  auction  of  the  timber 
sale,  competition  resulted  in  stumpage 
values  being  increased  to  the  point  that  pur- 
chaser credit  which  was  ineffective  at  offer- 
ing became  effective  after  bidding. 

Timber  sales  which  do  not  contain  one 
hundred  percent  effective  purchaser  credit 
at  time  of  offering  are  not  desirable  and 
should  be  avoided,  but  are  not,  luider  some 
circumstances,  a  poor  public  management 
practice.  Escalating  road  costs  resulting 
from  inflation  and  more  sophisticated  and 
expensive  roaid  construction  standards;  less 
timber  being  available  for  harvest  at  the 
time  of  construction  per  mile  of  road  con- 
structed as  a  result  of  the  Forest  Service  re- 
sponse to  wildlife  habitat  needs,  scenic  pres- 
ervation, maximum  harvest  unit  size,  water 
quality  and  fish  habitat;  and  less  appropri- 
ated funds  available  for  access  road  con- 


struction from  the  major  public  highway 
system  to  the  timber  harvest  areas,  have  all 
resulted  in  more  sales  with  less  than  total 
effective  purchaser  credit.  In  these  cases, 
the  United  States  fails  to  compensate  the 
purchaaer/road  builder,  but  has  in  place  a 
valuable  road  which  makes  future  timber 
sold  tributary  to  such  a  road  very  valuable 
because  of  the  Implace  road.  The  public  has 
gained  access  to  the  area  for  all  manner  of 
recreational  activities  and  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice has  vehicular  administrative  opportuni- 
ties to  control  fire,  insects  and  disease.  All 
this  without  full  payment. 

Purchasers  who  buy  timber  sales  which 
result  in  ineffective  purchaser  credit  often 
do  so  without  choice.  A  mill  without  timber 
supply  has  only  scrap  iron  value.  If  only  in- 
effective purchaser  credit  sales  are  offered, 
the  mill  owner  has  the  choice  of  attempting 
to  purchase  such  sales  or  closing  his  mill. 
Such  is  a  difficult  choice  and  forces  specula- 
tion, an  aspect  of  Forest  Service  timber  sale 
conduct  being  discouraged  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  Administration. 

By  limiting  the  transferability  of  purchas- 
er credit  to  the  same  National  Forest  upon 
which  it  was  earned,  an  unfortunate  and  at 
times  anticompetitive  circumstances  have 
developed.  A  purchaser  may  be  a  major 
Forest  Service  timber  sale  opeator,  but  may 
have  only  one  active  timber  sale  on  a  specif- 
ic National  Forest.  Because  transfers  are 
limited  such  a  purchaser  is  unable  to  use 
the  credit  earned  in  a  timely  fashion  and  is 
thus  denied  rapid  recovery  of  road  construc- 
tion costs.  This  situation  must  l>e  remedied 
to  assure  the  deservable  objective  of  treat- 
ing all  Forest  Service  purchasers  the  same. 

Many  timber  sales  are  now  under  contract 
which  were  sold  in  the  prerecession  era 
which  include  large  value  in  ineffective  pur- 
chaser credit.  Some  of  these  sales  were  pur- 
chased with  all  or  part  of  purchaser  credit 
being  effective,  but  the  recession  pulled 
product  prices  down  thus  triggering  down- 
ward stumpage  rate  adjustment,  therefore 
making  purchaser  credit  ineffective.  This 
situation  could  and  should  be  remedied  by 
making  all  purchaser  credit  included  in  ex- 
isting timber  sales  effective  on  a  retroactive 
basis. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank 
you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  our  views 
on  S.  916.  We  look  forward  to  working  close- 
ly with  the  Committee  as  this  legislation  is 
developed.  I  would  lie  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  which  you  may  have. 


LEWIS  LEHRMAN  AND  THE 
WILLIAMSBURG  SUMMIT 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
with  great  interest  that  I  opened  this 
morning's  Wall  Street  Journal  editori- 
al page  to  see  a  prominent  article  by 
Lewis  Lehrman. 

Mr.  Lehrman  is  a  man  of  ideas  and  a 
candidate  who  came  within  a  whisker 
of  winning  the  New  York  gubernatori- 
al race  last  year. 

In  today's  article.  Mr.  Lehrman  calls 
on  the  Western  nations  to  raise  the 
need  for  monetary  reform  at  the  Wil- 
liamsburg summit  at  the  end  of  this 
month.  Mr.  Lehrman  makes  an  excel- 
lent case  for  discussing  currency  aline- 
ments  and  monetary  policies  at  the 
summit.  He  states  at  one  point  in  his 
piece  that  "there  is  no  major  country 
yet  willing  to  look  at  the  f imdamental 
flaw   of   the   international   economic 


system:  The  notion  of  political  leaders 
that  national  economic  and  monetary 
policy  can  be  made  independent  of  the 
world  economy." 

Mr.  Lehrman  continues,  "The  truth 
\s  that  there  is  only  one  economy.  It  is 
the  integrated  world  economy.  There- 
fore national  economies  need  a  mone- 
tary coordinating  mechanism." 

BCr.  LehrmiMi's  view  is  that  gold  will 
supply  the  best  imlform  international 
standard  and  "coordinating  device",  as 
he  calls  it.  That  may  be  so.  Other 
economists  believe  there  are  other 
ways  to  reach  the  same  point  of  a 
more  coordinated  international  eco- 
nomic mechanism. 

In  any  case,  I  agree  completely  with 
Mr.  Lehrman  that  the  summit  is  the 
appropriate  place  to  broach  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  an  important  element  in  the 
trade  positions  of  all  the  Western 
countries.  And  given  the  protectionist 
sentiments  raising  in  many  countries, 
it  is  most  appropriate  to  begin  an  ear- 
nest dialog  on  currency  alinments. 

I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  talk  with 
Mr.  Lehrman  about  the  resolution 
that  I  introduced  last  week  (S.  Res. 
135)  with  a  bipartisan  group  of  Sena- 
tors. Our  resolution  calls  for  the  very 
kind  of  summit  discussions  that  Mr. 
Lehrman  calls  for  in  his  article.  I  be- 
lieve he  would  support  our  resolution. 
I  know  American  exporters  support  it, 
because  they  are  head  to  head  with 
the  competition  and  know  the  cost  of 
currencies  askew. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  our  resolution  on 
the  Williamsburg  summit  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  following 
Mr.  Lehrman's  column. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  11, 
1983] 
Let's  Talk  Money  at  Wiixiamsburg 
(By  Lewis  E.  Lehrman) 
Williamsburg  is  an  economic  summit  with- 
out an  agenda.  That  shouldn't  be  surprising, 
for  the  West  today  has  no  coherent  econom- 
ic order— unless  you  count  austerity  and  sac- 
rifice. 

Recently,  I  returned  from  a  trip  to  Euro- 
pean capitals.  Central-bank  officials  and 
ministers  of  trade  did  acknowledge  the  pro- 
found problems  of  monetary  disorder,  ex- 
change-rate fluctuations  and  their  protec- 
tionist effects.  Yet,  while  the  French  gov- 
ernment now  calls  for  a  return  to  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  system— profoundly  flawed  itself 
but  certainly  more  effective  than  the 
present  float— no  minister  with  whom  I 
spoke  believed  international  monetary  prob- 
lems would  be  formally  discussed  at  Wil- 
liamsburg. This  [tessimism  about  the  possi- 
bilities of  reform  is  striking,  coming  only  six 
months  after  Treasury  Secretary  Regan 
called  for  a  monetary  conference. 

The  issue  of  international  monetary 
reform  and  the  new  arguments  for  different 
systems  of  fixed  exchange  rates  arise  from 
the  failures  of  the  managed  currency  float 
of  the  past  10  years.  During  this  period, 
economies  of  the  West  declined  and  protec- 
tionism Intensified.  Ideas  of  reform  originat- 


ed in  the  1960b.  with  the  puriDose  of  curing 
the  primary  defect  of  Bretton  Woods— the 
reserve  currency  status  of  the  dollar,  which 
led  to  a  permanent  balance-of-payments 
deficit  in  the  U.S.  These  ideas  have  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  considered.  Now  is  the 
time  to  do  so. 

The  evidence  is  compelling  that  reconsid- 
eration of  the  world  monetary  system  is 
overdue.  One  need  only  review  the  history 
of  the  last  few  years  in  America,  Britain, 
Germany  and  France,  as  their  economies  de- 
clined under  the  weight  of  the  monetary 
and  interest  rate  disorders  engendered  by 
central  bank  money  market  manipulation.  . 

In  BriUin  in  1979,  Margaret  Thatcher's 
Conservatives  campaigned  against  th« 
Keynesian  credit  policy  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  the  sterling  depreciations  of  the 
Labor  government.  Mrs.  Thatcher's  cam- 
paign called  for  a  stable  currency,  economic 
growth,  low  interest  rates  and  financial 
order.  After  nearly  four  years  of  austerity 
and  an  unapologeticaUy  monetarist  central 
banking  policy,  Britain  still  has  13%  unem- 
ployment. Output  is  no  higher  than  fotu- 
years  ago.  Meanwhile,  the  pound's  value  fell 
from  $2.50  to  $1.45— beneath  the  lowest 
level  under  the  Labor.  The  cost  of  credit, 
the  touchstone  of  economic  growth,  hovers 
at  real  rates  of  8%  to  10%,  depending  on  the 
quality  of  the  borrower,  even  as  the  public- 
sector  borrowing  requirement  has  dimin- 
ished as  a  percentage  of  GNP. 

frarce's  curskhct  collapsed 

In  Prance,  Francois  Bfitterrand's  SociaK 
ists  campaigned  in  1981  against  the  credit 
and  budget  austerity  of  President  Giscard. 
They  promised  a  statist  industrial  program 
of  economic  expansion.  However,  Mr.  BCit- 
terrand's  conventional  neo-Keynesian  poli- 
cies of  government  spending  ajid  credit  ex- 
pansion led  to  the  collapse  of  Prance's  cur- 
rency. The  trade  deficit  grew  to  $14  billion  a 
year  and  domestic  inflation  intensified. 
Now,  the  new  Mitterrand  policy  of  austeri- 
ty, designed  to  deal  with  the  crisis  is.  of  all 
things,  Thatcherite  monetary  targeting 
joined  to  the  most  draconian  inequity  of 
all— wage  and  price  controls  aimed  at  lower- 
ing real  wages.  Despite  the  stringency  of  the 
Mitterrand  austerity,  interest  rates  have 
risen  and  unemployment  is  over  9%.  He  has 
repudiated  the  very  goals  of  economic  ex- 
pansion and  job  growth  for  which  his  gov- 
ernment was  elected. 

In  Germany  in  1982,  Helmut  Schmidt's 
Social  Democrats  also  presided  over  rapidly 
rising  unemployment  occasioned  by  the  gov- 
ernment-sponsored Bundesbank  [wlicy  of 
credit  austerity,  monetary  targeting  and 
high  interest  rates.  By  the  summer  of  1982, 
Mr.  Schmidt's  coalition  fell  apart  as  his 
Free  Democrat  allies,  sensing  repudiation, 
switched  affiliation  to  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats. What  made  Hans  Dietrich  (3enscher 
and  his  Free  Democrats  jump  ship  was  mas- 
sive defections  from  the  Schmidt  economic 
policy,  as  measured  by  opinion  polls.  Ger- 
mans of  both  parties  rejected  the  policies  of 
austerity. 

Capitalizing  on  discontent  with  austerity. 
Helmut  Kohl's  CDU  negotiated  a  deal  with 
the  PDP  and  shrewdly  called  for  early  elec- 
tions in  March  1983.  They  won  those  elec- 
tions by  a  decisive  margin,  campaigning  for 
a  program  of  economic  recovery. 

In  the  U.S.,  President  Reagan  came  to 
office  in  1980  after  a  brllllanUy  successful 
campaign  based  on  job  creation,  new  invest- 
ment, stable  money,  lower  Interest  rates  and 
economic  growth.  It  is  true  that  inflation 
has  come  down.  And  it  is  true  that,  unlike 
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moBt  of  his  Western  European  counterparts, 
Mr.  Reagan  has  significantly  reduced  mar- 
ginal tax  rates.  But  the  real  cost  of  credit 
for  homes  and  business  Is  still  unaccepUbly 
high.  Industrial  production  does  not  yet 
exceed  1979  levels.  There  are  still  over  11 
million  unemployed. 

The  credit  policy  of  Fed  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker  has  brought  down  inflation  while 
producing  one  of  our  greatest  recessions,  a 
world  hanHwg  crisls,  and  a  political  setback 
for  the  Republicans  In  November  1982.  But 
the  policy  of  monetary  austerity,  and  the  re- 
cession it  caused,  was  not  President  Rea- 
gan's program  of  1980.  It  was  instead  the 
policy  of  the  Fed  a^d  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Like  Mrs.  Thatcher,  Mr. 
Reagan  unwittingly  fell  into  the  trap  of  his 
advisers  who  advocated  credit  austerity. 

And  so  the  West  sways  between  expan- 
sionist central  bank  credit  policies  that  lead 
to  the  euphoria  of  inflation,  and  austerity 
policies  of  credit  contraction,  which  lead  to 
the  despair  of  unemployment  and  spiritual 
poverty.  In  a  larger  sense,  and  to  some  prac- 
tical extent,  this  stop-go  economics  has  im- 
poverished us  all.  European  and  American 
workers  are  punished  by  Socialists  and  Con- 
servatives for  the  "sin"  of  wanting  wages 
that  keep  up  with  inflation. 

In  the  meantime,  because  of  unemploy- 
ment. Western  governments  are  preoccupied 
with  the  balance  of  trade— an  all-time  falla- 
cy. The  specter  of  protectionism  is  on  the 
rise.  But  our  disorders  in  the  world  trading 
system  cannot  be  cured  by  GATT  or  by 
trade  agreements.  Those  disorders  are  mon- 
etary in  origin.  Protectionism  thrives  on 
competitive  exchange-rate  policies,  brought 
about  by  the  abrupt  currency  depreciation 
and  appreciations  of  well-meaning  but  un- 
certain central  bankers  and  politicians. 

Many  central  bank  officials  in  Europe 
speak  with  pride  about  the  new  austerity. 
They  look  with  equanimity  on  the  35  mil- 
lion unemployed  of  the  OECD  countries. 
The  question  is:  Must  policy  makers  put  2.5 
million  people  out  of  work  in  Germany,  3 
million  in  BriUin,  11  million  in  the  U.S.-in 
order  to  reduce  Inflation?  Surely  those  who 
still  believe  in  the  future  of  the  Free  World 
and  in  the  American  dream  must  answer: 
No,  there  is  a  better  way.  Only  national  and 
international  monetary  reform  can  cure  our 
monetary  disorders. 

It  was  the  German  monetary  reform  of 
1948,  based  on  a  new  convertible  currency— 
a  deutschemark  tied  to  gold— that  along 
with  deregulation  produced  the  German 
Miracle.  It  was  the  creation  in  1959  of  a  con- 
vertible gold  franc,  which  brought  forth  the 
savings  and  investment,  that  made  the  Fifth 
Republic  of  De  GauUe  rich  enough  to  create 
both  nuclear  defense  and  national  prosperi- 
ty. The  gold  convertibility  of  the  dollar,  and 
multilateral  convertibility  in  Europe— the 
hallmarks  of  the  Bretton  Woods  system- 
created  the  conditions  for  postwar  prosperi- 
ty. But  the  Bretton  Woods  system  had  the 
great  flaw  of  being  based  on  the  official  re- 
serve currency  status  of  the  dollar. 

SYSTEM  IS  IN  DEEP  TKOOBLX 

The  monetary  order  of  Bretton  Woods 
was  never  reformed  in  this  respect.  As  a 
result,  when  the  dollar  collapsed  in  1971. 
Bretton  Woods  collapsed  too.  Just  as  Prof. 
Jacques  Rueff  and  Robert  Triffin  forecast 
In  1989. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  only  one  econo- 
my. It  is  the  Integrated  world  economy. 
Therefore,  national  economies  need  a  mone- 
tary coordinating  mechanism.  And  that  is 
why  an  integrated  world  economy  needs  a 
common  monetary  standard,  which  is  the 


best  neutral  International  coordinating 
device.  But  no  national  currency  will  do; 
only  a  world  currency  will  work.  That  is 
why  having  national  currencies  convertible 
to  gold— an  international  money— has 
worked  in  the  past  and  will  work  again. 

Even  Mrs.  Thatcher  was  recently  quoted 
as  saying,  "It's  absolutely  vital  for  us  to 
jointly  pursue  policies  which  enable  us  to 
get  and  keep  interest  rates  down  and  to 
keep  inflation  down."  There  is  such  a  policy. 
The  policy  of  convertible  Currencies,  linked 
to  an  international  monetary  standard,  is 
the  only  one  which  has  worked  reasonably 
well  in  the  past.  The  policy  is  imperfect,  as 
are  all  human  institutions;  but  a  system  of 
fixed  exchange  rates  which  is  the  incidental 
by  product  of  the  real  international  gold 
standard  is  the  least  imperfect  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  systems  we  know.  With- 
out such  a  free-world  monetary  order  we 
shall  never  restore  sustained  price  stability, 
long-term  capital  markets  at  low  interest 
rates,  and  the  investment  boom  which  alone 
can  lead  to  reasonably  full  employment. 

Without  a  reformed  monetary  system  of 
multilateral,  unrestricted  convertibility  of 
the  major  Western  currencies  into  gold,  we 
shall  continue  in  a  topsy-turvy  world,  oscil- 
lating between  autarky  and  entropy.  Incred- 
ibly, Socialists  will  talk  of  reducing  the  real 
wages  of  workers  to  increase  profits  and  end 
trade  imbalances,  as  they  do  now  in  France. 
And  self-styled  anti-Keyneslan  Conserv- 
atives will  rely  on  neo-Keynesian  central 
bank  credit  expansion  to  create  economic 
booms  in  order  to  end  austerity  and  get  re- 
elected. 

The  international  monetary  system  is  in 
deep  trouble:  we  won't  just  muddle  along 
much  longer.  The  time  to  deal  with  the  so- 
called  "structural"  problems  of  our  mone- 
tary order  is  now.  If  we  do,  we  can  once 
again  create  conditions  of  rapid  non-infla- 
tionary growth.  If  we  don't  make  the  re- 
forms, sooner  or  later  the  world  economy 
will  founder. 

Only  the  U.S.  can  take  the  lead.  We  must 
begin  at  Williamsburg. 

S.  Res.  135 

Whereas  the  continuing  misallnement  of 
major  currencies  with  the  United  States 
dollar  is  a  principal  factor  in  undermining 
United  States  trade  competitiveness  and  in 
depressing  the  United  States  economy  over 
the  past  2  years;  and 

Whereas  the  consequence  has  been  the 
loss  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobs, 
severe  dislocation  in  many  areas  of  the 
United  States  economy,  and  the  generation 
of  protectionist  pressures:  and 

Whereas  persisting  disparities  in  interest 
rate  levels  between  the  United  States  and 
other  key  currency  countries  have  contrib- 
uted heavily  to  these  ongoing  exchange  rate 
misalinements;  and 

Whereas  both  these  maladjustments 
result  in  major  part  from  inadequate  coordi- 
nation and  harmonization  of  general  eco- 
nomic policies  among  the  United  States  and 
other  key  currency  countries:  and 

Whereas  European  and  Japanese  officials 
have  Indicated  a  desire  to  discuss  remedies 
for  there  problems;  and 

Whereas  the  forthcoming  Williamsburg 
Summit  conference  at  the  end  of  May  will 
bring  together  the  leaders  of  key  currency 
countries:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that:  First,  the  President  should  ar- 
range to  have  Included  among  the  highest 
priority  themes  of  the  Williamsburg 
Summit  to  seek  a  consensus  among  the  par- 


ticipants on  the  need  to  improve  the  coordi- 
nation of  economic  policies  among  Summit 
countries,  aimed  at  reducing  disparities  In 
economic  policies,  interest  rates,  and  ex- 
change rates  between  the  major  Industrial 
nations:  at  stemming  current  dangerous  pro- 
tectionist pressures;  and  at  hastening  a 
healthy  and  sustained  recovery  of  industrial 
economies  and  of  international  trade. 

Second,  such  consensus  should  include  an- 
nouncement of  a  mechanism  or  procedure 
for  such  consultation  on  a  close  and  con- 
tinuing basis  so  long  as  important  protec- 
tionist pressure  and  increased  governmental 
intervention  in  international  trade  remains 
a  danger  to  the  world  trade  system:  and 

Third,  such  consensus  should  also  include 
provision  for  an  early  meeting  of  Summit 
country  Ministers  of  Finance  and  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
consider  steps  to  achieve  better  allnement 
between  the  interest  rates  and  major  cur- 
rencies and  to  make  public  the  objectives  of 
such  steps;  and 

Fourth,  the  President  should  arrange,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Williamsburg  Summit, 
bUateral  discussions  with  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Japan  to  initiate  special  efforts  to 
bring  about  consensus,  and  Joint  action  to 
achieve  the  earliest  possible  further  realine- 
ment  of  the  yen  and  dollar  exchange  rates. 


NOMINATION  OP  RICHARD  S. 
WILLIAMSON  TO  BE  REPRE- 
SENTATIVE TO  THE  VIENNA 
OFFICE  OP  THE  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS AND  DEPUTY  U.S.  REP- 
RESENTATTVE  TO  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL ATOMIC  ENERGY 
AGENCY 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  offer  my  strong  support  for  Richard 
S.  Williamson  who  has  been  nominat- 
ed to  serve  as  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  Vienna  Office  of  the  United  Na- 
tions and  Deputy  U.S.  Representative 
to  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  This  newly  created  mission 
merges  the  former  missions  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
and  the  U.S.  mission  in  Vienna  to  vari- 
ous U.N.  organizations. 

Mr.  Williamson's  distinguished 
career  in  both  private  law  practice  and 
in  the  public  sector  includes  experi- 
ence in  the  field  of  international  af- 
fairs. He  has  served  as  executive  editor 
of  the  Virginia  Journal  of  Internation- 
al Law  while  attending  law  school,  has 
been  active  in  the  international  law 
area  while  working  in  private  practice, 
and,  currently,  chairs  interdepartmen- 
tal task  forces  on  Puerto  Rico  and 
other  U.S.  territories  which  have  in- 
volved him  in  the  administration's 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative.  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson has  been  an  invaluable  asset 
to  the  administration  while  serving  in 
various  positions  including  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  and  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  White  House.  As 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Inter- 
governmental Affairs,  he  has  proven 
to  be  a  very  talented  and  capable  ne- 
gotiator during  the  delicate  disctis- 
sions  on  the  President's  New  Federal- 
ism proposal.  I  believe  that  Mr.  Wil- 


liamson's experience  in  the  fields  of 
law  and  international  affairs  provide 
him  with  an  appropriate  background 
to  meet  his  responsibilities  in  Vienna. 

As  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to 
the  IAEA,  JAx.  Williamson  will  be 
working  in  conjimction  with  Ambassa- 
dor at  Large  Richard  T.  Kennedy  in 
Washington.  I  viewed  with  great  pride 
the  President's  announcement  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  1982,  of  the  appointment  of 
Richard  T.  Kermedy,  then  Undersecre- 
tary of  State  for  Management,  to  be 
the  President's  and  the  Secretary  of 
State's  Special  Representative  for 
Nonprollferation  Policy.  I  applauded 
that  move  then  and  now,  because  it 
demonstrates  the  President's  personal 
commitment,  and  that  of  Secretary 
Schultz  to  assuring  a  high-level  focus 
on  nonprollferation  policy  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. I  have  met  with  Mr.  Williamson 
personally  and  am  equally  impressed 
by  his  dedication  to  the  administra- 
tion's nonprollferation  policy.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Williamson  and  Ambassador 
Kennedy  will  make  an  outstanding 
team  to  promote  this  Nation's  nonpro- 
llferation interests. 

The  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  and  its  nuclear  safeguards 
program,  in  particular,  are  very  impor- 
tant to  U.S.  nonprollferation  policy. 
Any  weakness  in  the  safeguards 
system  would  inhibit  U.S.  efforts  to 
confine  the  use  of  nuclear  power  for 
peaceful  purposes.  A  recent  issue 
which  has  developed  in  this  regard 
concerns  the  State  Department's  noti- 
fication to  Congress  of  its  intent  to 
open  the  Portsmouth  Gas  Centrifuge 
Facility  to  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  safeguards. 

The  U.S.-IAEA  treaty  provides  that 
only  a  minimum  amount  of  informa- 
tion and  data  for  implementing  inter- 
national safeguards  must  be  disclosed 
to  the  IAEA  and  the  agreement  only 
applies  to  those  facilities  which  do  not 
have  a  national  security  significance. 
During  the  hearing  on  the  U.S.-IAEA 
agreement  in  1979,  I  pointed  out  that 
IAEA  safeguards  at  Portsmouth  could 
present  a  serious  risk  of  disclosure  of 
highly  sensitive  national  security  in- 
formation and  restricted  data,  based 
on  DOE  memorandums  at  the  time. 
Since  this  significant  risk  of  compro- 
mise of  sensitive  information  is  not  ne- 
cessitated by  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  I 
would  urge  the  State  I>epartment, 
Ambassador  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson to  insure  that  making  the 
Portsmouth  facility  a  candidate  for 
international  safeguards  will  not  have 
such  a  negative  result. 

One  optimistic  development  in  re- 
gards to  the  safeguards  program  has 
been  the  Soviet  Union's  offer  to  begin 
negotiations  on  opening  up  some  of  its 
civilian  nuclear  plants  to  IAEA  inspec- 
tors. The  offer  is  considered  a  positive 


step  toward  encouraging  other  nations 
to  sign  the  Nuclear  Nonprollferation 
Treaty  and  could  eventually  lead  to  an 
agreement  to  permit  onsite  verifica- 
tion of  arms  agreements.  The  U.8.- 
lAEA  Treaty  should  serve  as  a  model 
for  negotiations  between  the  lAElA 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Because  of  the 
significance  of  any  such  diplomatic  de- 
velopment with  the  Soviet  Union,  I  en- 
courage Mr.  Williamson  in  his  new  po- 
sition to  focus  close  attention  on  the 
IAEA  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  rep- 
resentative. 

In  the  past  year,  the  IAEA  became  a 
symbol  of  the  growing  politicization 
within  several  of  the  U.N.  organiza- 
tions. On  September  24,  1982,  the 
IAEA  voted  to  reject  the  credentials  of 
the  Israeli  delegation  to  the  General 
Conference,  which  had  the  effect  of 
excluding  them  from  further  partici- 
pation in  that  IAEA  Conference.  This 
action  led  to  a  walkout  by  the  U.S.  del- 
egation and  15  other  states.  Then  in 
October,  the  administration  suspended 
its  payment  to  the  IAEA  and  Secre- 
tary Schultz  announced  that  the 
United  States  would  not  participate  or 
fluid  any  U.N.  agency  which  voted  to 
exclude  Israel.  In  December,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Conunittee  re- 
ported out  the  foreign  operations  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  year  1983  with 
no  funding  for  the  U.S.  voluntary  con- 
tribution to  the  agency.  However,  the 
State  Department  felt  that  in  light  of 
the  administration's  ongoing  reassess- 
ment of  U.S.  participation  in  the 
agency,  the  full  $14.5  million  for  the 
U.S.  payment  to  the  agency,  should  be 
restored  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Subsequently,  Senator  Kasten 
and  I  sponsored  an  amendment  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  Decem- 
ber 16  to  provide  $10  million  in  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Agency,  provided 
that  the  Board  of  Governors  certified 
that  Israel  could  participate  fully  in 
the  IAEA.  The  Director  General  of 
the  IAEA  subsequently  provided  the 
necessary  certification  and  the  fimd- 
ing  has  now  been  resumed.  Also,  the 
interagency  group  worldng  on  the  ad- 
ministration's reassessment  concluded 
that  the  IAEA  was  crucial  to  U.S.  na- 
tional security  interests  and  shortly 
thereafter,  the  United  States  resumed 
participation  at  the  IAEA  Board  of 
Governors  meeting  in  February.  In 
the  future,  we  must  continue  to  ex- 
press our  opposition  to  any  attempts 
to  politicize  this  vital  peacekeeping  or- 
ganization and  prevent  it  from  carry- 
ing out  its  safeguarding  responsibil- 
ities. Mr.  Williamson  must  make  every 
effort  to  insure  that  the  position  of 
the  United  States  at  the  IAEA  on  this 
crucial  issue  remains  crystal  clear. 

In  the  past,  controversies  which 
have  arisen  in  connection  with  the 
IAEA  include  the  shipment  of  en- 
riched uranium  for  India's  Tarapur  re- 
actor, China's  opposition  to  joining 
the  IAEA,  and  Pakistan's  refusal  to 


accept  full  scope  safeguards  and  IAEA 
inspection  of  all  its  nuclear  activities. 
The  Ambassador  to  the  IAEA  will 
have  the  difficult  task  of  dealing  with 
other  troubling  issues  such  as  those 
while  pursuing  this  Nation's  nonprollf-  . 
eration  objectives  in  Vienna— a  chal- 
lenge, I  am  confident  that  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson will  be  able  to  meet. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The    . 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rolL 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  morning 
business  will  end  in  about  3  seconds.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  for  5  minutes  as  if  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


POSSIBLE  SOVIET  VIOLATIONS 
OF  ARMS  CONTROL  AGREE- 
MENTS 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
my  habit  to  discuss  sensitive  intelli- 
gence subjects  on  the  Seiuite  floor.  So 
far  from  this,  I  do  not  even  like  to  dis- 
cuss subjects  that,  while  they  them- 
selves might  not  involve  intelligence 
programs,  are  subjects  related  to  or, 
derived  from  intelligence  programs.  I 
think  that  in  either  case,  essential  U.S. 
intelligence  sources  and  techniques 
might  be  compromised.  In  the  long 
run,  the  benefit  to  the  United  States 
of  having  these  sources  and  methods 
undisclosed  far  outweighs  the  short- 
term  gain  to  be  had  in  disclosing  such 
information. 

On  the  other  hand,  from  time  to 
time  information  is  disclosed  that,  if 
left  unchallenged,  can  significantly 
and  improperly  affect  important  polit- 
ical decisions  in  the  Congress  and  in 
the  executive  branch.  If  left  unchal- 
lenged, such  selectively  disclosed  intel- 
ligence can  end  up  by  improperly  af- 
fecting the  opinions  of  the  American 
people.  In  short,  such  selectively  dis- 
closed information  can  pollute  the  en- 
viroimient  of  public  debate  in  this 
country. 

Although  the  problem  of  partial  dis- 
closures of  intelligence  information 
that  present  a  one-sided  or  slanted  pic- 
ture of  important  issues  has  been  with 
us  for  a  long,  long  time,  in  the  past' 
few  years  this  problem  has  become 
particularly  acute. 

The  cturent  debate  over  Central 
America  supplies  an  example  of  this 
problem.  This  debate  has  raged  on  and 
off  for  the  last  2  years.  Unfortunately, 
public  understanding  of  the  extremely 
complex   issues   in   El   Salvador   and 
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Nicaragua  has  not  been  promoted  at 
all  by  this  administration's  selective 
disclosures  and  use  of  intelligence  in- 
formation. For  one  thing,  this  selec- 
tive disclosure  severely  overempha- 
sizes the  role  of  outside  forces  in  the 
Salvadoran  civil  war  and  minimizes 
the  role  of  other  economic,  political, 
and  historic  factors. 

As  someone  who  has  closely  studied 
what  the  CIA  and  other  intelligence 
agencies  have  reported  on  a  classified 
basis  regarding  Central  America,  I  can 
attest  to  the  fact  that  the  role  of  the 
Nicaraguan  and  Cuban  Governments 
in  supplying  arms  to  the  insurgent 
groups  of  the  Farabundo  Marti  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front  in  El  Salvador 
Is  beyond  doubt. 

Nevertheless,  in  spealdng  with  far 
greater  certainty  than  is  possible 
about  the  quantities  of  such  arms 
shipments  and  about  their  role  in  fuel- 
ing the  Salvadoran  civil  war,  the 
Reagan  administration  has,  I  feel, 
done  more  harm  than  good  to  the  pro- 
motion of  public  support  for  its  Cen- 
tral American  policies.  It  has  made 
many  Americans  totally  skeptical 
about  the  truth  of  this  administra- 
tion's public  statements  on  the  Nicara- 
guan and  Cuban  roles.  Because  of  this 
skepticism,  many  Americans  now  feel 
it  improper  for  the  United  States  to 
assist  efforts  to  interrupt  this  flow  of 
arms.  I  doubt  that  this  can  have  been 
the  administration's  desired  effect. 

It  is  not  Central  America,  however, 
that  I  want  to  speak  about  today.  I  am 
concerned  today  about  another,  equal- 
ly Important  misuse  of  sensitive  intel- 
ligence information. 

AIJ.ECATIONS  OF  ARMS  COMTROL  VIOLATIONS 

The  recent  rash  of  disclosures  in  the 
press  and  allegations  on  the  Senate 
floor  about  possible  Soviet  violations 
of  arms  control  agreements  constitute 
another  troubling  instance  of  such  se- 
lective disclosures.  We  have  read  in 
the  newspapers,  for  example,  that 
some  of  President  Reagan's  more  po- 
litically-minded advisers  are  urging 
him  to  speak  publicly  on  a  long,  and 
potentially  significant,  list  of  possible 
Soviet  violations  of  arms  control 
agreements. 

On  April  14.  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho  presented  a  list  of 
similar  allegations  on  the  Senate  floor. 
We  heard,  for  example,  that  the  Sovi- 
ets are  testing  two  new  ICBM's  in  con- 
travention of  article  4  of  the  SALT  II 
text  permitting  only  one  new,  light 
ICBM  for  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Furthermore,  it  was  stated  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  violated  the  SALT  I 
Treaty  in  a  variety  of  ways.  We  heard, 
for  example,  that  they  have  tested  a 
tactical  missile,  the  SAM- 12.  in  an 
antiballistic  missile  mode.  According 
to  these  claims,  the  SAM- 12  has  a  ca- 
pability not  only  against  the  Pershing 
II.  but  also  against  the  Poseidon  and 
Trident  submarine-launched  missiles. 


Similarly,  it  was  stated  that  two  other 
surface-to-air  missile  systems— pre- 
sumably the  SA-5  and  the  SA-10— are 
being  developed  with  an  ABM  capabil- 
ity. 

It  was  claimed  that  the  five  new. 
large  phased  array  radars  around  the 
Soviet  Union's  periphery  have  an 
ABM  battle  management  capability. 

It  was  further  stated  that  the  SS-18 
heavy  ICBM  had  been  given  a  rapid 
reload  capability  in  violation  of  SALT 
II  article  4. 

Moreover,  we  heard  that  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  their  imderground  nuclear 
weapons  tests,  have  consistently  ex- 
ceeded the  150-kiloton  ceiling  agreed 
to  by  the  United  States  and  U.S.S.R. 
in  the  unratified  1974  Threshold  Test 
Ban  Treaty. 

Finally,  we  have  heard  that  the  So- 
viets have  exceeded  the  SALT  II  ceil- 
ings of  2.400  on  the  number  of  strate- 
gic delivery  vehicles  and  of  1.320  on 
MIRV'ed  launchers. 

These  are  just  a  selection  of  allega- 
tions based  on  and  sometimes  disclos- 
ing sensitive  U.S.  intelligence  sources 
and  methods  that  have  recently  been 
made  on  the  Senate  floor. 

There  is  a  real  problem  in  proceed- 
ing with  a  public  discussion  of  these 
charges.  I  am  at  a  disadvantage  in  a 
public  discussion  because  I  steadfastly 
refuse  to  disclose  or  even  tend  to  dis- 
close classified  information.  Neverthe- 
less. I  feel  required  to  discuss  these  al- 
legations today. 

Even  in  the  most  temperate  of  inter- 
national climates,  arms  control  is  a 
delicate  fabric.  It  is  a  vitally  important 
fabric  protecting  an  elementary,  civil- 
ized dialog  between  countries  that 
have  very  different  outloolis  on  the 
world  and  very  different  notions  of 
what  is  morally  acceptable  interna- 
tional behavior.  In  the  current,  rather 
untemperate  international  climate, 
these  indiscriminate  allegations  of 
Soviet  treaty  violations  threaten  to 
shred  this  fabric  into  pieces  that 
would  take  years  to  stitch  back  togeth- 
er. 

As  a  member  of  both  the  Intelli- 
gence and  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittees, it  is  virtually  impossible  for 
me  not  to  have  a  close  knowledge  of 
our  intelligence  information  regarding 
Soviet  military  activities  bearing  on 
arms  control  agreements.  More  specifi- 
cally, it  is  virtually  impossible  for  me 
not  to  have  a  close  Icnowledge  of  the 
Soviet  strategic  military  activities  to 
which  these  allegations  allude.  It  is 
also,  however,  virtually  impossible  for 
me  not  to  have  a  close  knowledge  of 
the  inherent  ambiguities  that  siu-- 
round  much  intelligence  information 
and  anmalysis. 

SOVIET  ACTIVrnES 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  my  ambition 
here  to  act  as  an  apologist  for  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  do  not  have  to  improp- 
erly release  information  from  classi- 
fied intelligence  reports  to  show  how 


damaging  Soviet  behavior  is  to  con- 
structive and  harmonious  internation- 
al order.  Examples  enough  can  be 
found  in  the  world's  newspapers. 

The  use  by  Soviet  client  states  of  ap- 
parently Soviet  supplied  chemical 
weapons  in  Afghanistan,  Kampuchea, 
and  Laos  in  violation  of  the  1925 
Geneva  Convention,  and  quite  possibly 
the  1972  Biological  Weapons  Conven- 
tion. Is  quite  convincingly  dociunented. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  brutally  invad- 
ed and  occupied  Afghanistan— with 
over  100.000  combat  troops  and  the 
most  advanced  weaponry— since 
Christmas  of  1979.  The  Soviet  Union 
continues  its  stranglehold  on  the  aspi- 
rations for  personal  liberty  and 
human  dignity  of  the  Polish  people. 

It  should  no  longer  be  necessary  for 
any  Member  of  this  body  to  prove  his 
grasp  of  Soviet  belligerent  and  inter- 
fering behavior  by  reciting  the  list  of 
Soviet  clandestine  efforts  in  Central 
America  that  fuel  insurgencies  in  an 
areas  of  the  world  of  immense  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States. 

Recent  weeks  have  supplied  yet  an- 
other, almost  ironic  example  of  unac- 
ceptable Soviet  behavior.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  consistently  taken  unco- 
operative positions  in  a  variety  of 
international  arms  control  agreements 
and  negotiations  by  refusing  to  allow 
onsite  inspection  of  military  facilities 
as  a  means  of  helping  to  verify  compli- 
ance, although  it  has  shown  some 
signs  of  flexibility  in  negotiations  for 
the  Comprehensive  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
The  recently  adjourned  Conference  on 
Disarmament  in  Geneva  foimd  no  ex- 
ception to  this  recalcitrance.  The 
Soviet  Union  argues  that  such  onsite 
inspection  for  verification  purposes  in- 
fringes on  its  national  soverignty. 

Now  the  hyprocrisy  in  the  Soviet 
concept  of  national  sovereignty  be- 
comes clear  as  the  Capitol's  dome  on  a 
sunny  day  when  it  is  realized  that, 
during  the  last  2  months,  over  70 
Soviet  diplomatic  and  other  officials 
have  been  expelled  from  approximate- 
ly 10  coimtries  for  espionage  activities. 
Last  week,  for  example,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Switzerland  expelled  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Soviet  news  service 
Novosti.  That  Soviet  official  had  of- 
fered to  provide  paramilitary  training 
to  participants  in  Swiss  antinuclear 
demonstrations. 

This  sort  of  behavior  is  not  exactly 
diplomatic.  It  makes  cooperation  with 
the  Soviet  Union  a  difficult  and  at 
times  infuriating  enterprise. 

As  I  think  these  examples  show.  I 
am  not  an  apologist  for  Soviet  behav- 
ior in  arms  control  or  any  other  area 
of  international  behavior.  Further- 
more. I  am  very  concerned  about  what 
is  apparently  Soviet  supported  viola- 
tion of  the  1925  Geneva  protocol  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  chemical  weapons. 
I  also  am  disturbed  by  highly  ambigu- 


ous, and  possibly  prohibited.  Soviet  be- 
havior related  to  SALT  II. 

PHOBIXMATIC  USES  OF  IirTELLIGKIICK 

Nevertheless,  if  recent  statements  al- 
leging that  the  Soviet  Union  has  vio- 
lated strategic  arms  control  agree- 
ments on  a  massive  scale  are  left  un- 
challenged, I  am  afraid  that  they  will 
create  the  impression  among  the 
American  people  that  the  entire  U.S. 
Gfovenunent  agrees  with  these  allega- 
tions. I  am  concerned  personally  that 
if  I.  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  Intelligence  Committees 
who  has  extensive  access  to  classified 
information,  say  nothing  at  all  in  re- 
sponse to  these  charges  of  massive 
Soviet  violations  of  SALT  treaties, 
then  I  appear  to  give  my  tacit  agree- 
ment to  them.  If  I  gave  my  tacit  agree- 
ment to  these  charges  it  would  make 
very  little  sense  for  me  to  be,  as  I  still 
am.  a  strong  supporter  of  the  imratl- 
fied  SALT  II  agreement  and  of  worth- 
while future  arms  control  agreements. 

If  I  gave  my  tacit  agreement  to  this 
process  of  selectively  disclosing  intelli- 
gence information  to  support  a  par- 
ticular political  point  of  view,  it  would 
make  little  sense  for  me  not  to  selec- 
tively disclose  Intelligence  information 
to  support  my  own  political  point  of 
view. 

I  will  not  give  my  tacit  agreement  to 
these  charges  of  massive  Soviet  viola- 
tion of  strategic  arms  control  agree- 
ments. I  will  not  give  my  tacit  agree- 
ment to  this  process  of  selectively  dis- 
closing classified  information  to  sup- 
port particular  political  positions.  I 
want,  therefore,  to  criticize  these  alle- 
gations on  three  counts. 

SELECTIVE  DISCLOSURE  OF  INTELLIGEMCE 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  criticize  the 
general  form  of  these  allegations. 
With  these  allegations,  individual  gov- 
ernmental officials,  in  the  administra- 
tion or  the  Congress,  have  unilaterally 
released  classified  information  and 
also  thrown  in  heavy  portions  of  spec- 
ulation and  hypothetical  thought.  As  I 
have  already  stated,  this  approach  to 
classified  information  is  totally  unac- 
ceptable. It  places  people  who  both 
disagree  and  respect  classified  infor- 
mation in  the  position  of  not  being 
able  to  respond  to  these  charges.  I  will 
not,  as  I  could,  disclose  classified  infor- 
mation that  sheds  a  different  light  on 
classified  information  that  has  been 
released.  Nor  will  I  disclose  hard,  fac- 
tual classified  information,  as  I  could, 
that  convincingly  refutes  highly  dubi- 
ous speculation  and  hypothetical 
thought. 

However,  I  will  argue  that  this 
manner  of  selectively  and  improperly 
disclosing  intelligence  on  possible 
Soviet  arms  control  violations  is  unac- 
ceptable because  it  undermines  the  es- 
tablished procedures  for  using  and 
protecting  classified  information 
within  the  U.S.  Government.  Virtually 
every  individual  in  the  Government 
can  find  pieces  of  classified  informa- 


tion to  support  just  about  any  political 
position.  The  only  feasible  way  that 
this  Government  has  to  make  sure 
that  all  these  pieces  of  classified  infor- 
mation are  not  released  in  a  hemor- 
rhage of  leaks  fatal  to  our  intelligence 
sources  and  methods  is  if  everybody 
agrees  to  follow  classification  regula- 
tions. 

Moreover,  this  manner  of  selectively 
disclosing  intelligence  on  possible 
Soviet  arms  control  violations  is  unac- 
ceptable because  it  cripples  the  estab- 
lished diplomatic  procedures  that  we 
have  for  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union 
regarding  possible  violations  of  the 
treaties. 

SALT  I  created  a  Standing  Consulta- 
tive Commission  comprising  American 
and  Soviet  representatives,  who  meet 
regularly  in  Geneva,  for  the  purpose 
of  dealing  with  these  problems.  Simi- 
lar questions  regarding  SALT  II  have 
been  addressed  in  the  same  forum.  In 
the  Standing  Consultative  Commis- 
sion, ambiguities  can  be  addressed  in  a 
frank  and  quiet  way.  It  is  possible  to 
discuss  problems  without  interjecting 
public  relations  and  face  saving  con- 
cerns. 

In  the  past,  the  United  States  has 
participated  in  the  Standing  Consulta- 
tive Commission  because  Presidents  of 
both  parties  have  thought  it  was  in 
America's  national  interest.  They 
thought  that  the  SSC  was  the  best 
way  to  discuss  highly  complex  issues 
of  the  SALT  agreements  in  a  relatively 
calm  and  technical  format.  Most  im- 
portantly. Presidents  of  both  parties 
felt  that  to  start  off  with  highly  public 
charges  of  Soviet  noncompliance 
would  result  only  in  making  the  issues 
so  politically  charged  that  problem 
resolution  with  the  Soviets  was  almost 
impossible  and  massive  disclosure  of 
U.S.  intelligence  secrets  almost  guar- 
anteed. 

There  may  come  a  time  when  the 
United  States  will  decide  that  the 
Standing  Consultative  Commission 
serves  no  worthwhile  purpose.  When 
and  if  the  U.S.  Government  makes 
this  decision,  that  will  be  the  time  to 
bypass  the  SCC.  That  will  be  the  time 
to  make  doubts  regarding  Soviet  com- 
pliance with  SALT  a  matter  of  public 
debate  and  condemnation. 

With  these  points  in  mind,  or  April 
14.  Senators  Goldwater  and  Moyni- 
HAN.  the  chairman  and  vice  chairman 
of  the  Intelligence  Committee,  wrote 
to  President  Reagan  offering  to  have 
the  Intelligence  Committee  do  a  study 
of  Soviet  compliance  issues  related  to 
SALT  II.  While  that  letter  addressed 
the  need  to  take  a  firm  stance  with 
the  Soviets  on  compliance  issues,  it 
discussed  the  fundamental  and  serious 
problems  that  arise  when  charges  of 
violation  are  made  public  in  a  heated 
atmosphere. 

Some  people  will  argue  that  any 
effort  to  suppress  or  keep  these  allega- 
tions of  Soviet  noncompliance  secret  is 


only  a  coverup  effort  by  SALT  sup- 
porters. That  is  not  the  case.  As  I  have 
already  argued,  there  are  established 
procedures  both  within  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  for  deal- 
ing with  these  sorts  of  problems. 
These  procedures  can  and  must  be 
made  use  of  by  opponents  of  SALT 
just  as  much  as  by  SALT  supporters. 

ROLE  OF  IRTELLIGKIfCE  IH  VERIPICATIOII 

The  second  of  the  three  criticisms  I 
want  to  make  against  these  allegations 
of  noncompliance  is  that  they  indicate 
a  fundamentally  mistaken  and  mis- 
leading approach  to  the  role  that  in- 
telligence information  plays  in  arms 
control  agreements.  This  role  is  hard 
to  discuss  in  an  unclassified  setting, 
but  a  few  basic  principles  can  be  men- 
tioned. 

In  some  instances,  intelligence  infor- 
mation—whether derived  from  human 
sources,  photography,  or  other  techni- 
cal means— would  be  able  to  show  a 
clear-cut  violation  of  an  arms  control 
agreement.  SALT  II.  for  example, 
limits  launches  of  MIRV'ed  ICBM's  to 
820.  If  more  than  820  launches  for 
MIRV'ed  ICBM's  show  up  in  overhead 
photography,  there  has  been  a  clear 
violation  of  this  provision. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  very  rare  that 
the  verification  task  of  SALT  or  other 
agreements  is  so  straightforward  or 
that  the  intelligence  information 
available  is  so  unambiguous.  Conse- 
quently, verification  considerations 
have  been  such  an  important  and  con- 
troversial feature  of  arms  control 
agreements. 

A  significant  detail  that  should  be 
noted  is  that  U.S.  intelligence  agencies 
do  not  even  talk  in  terms  of  verifica- 
tion of  arms  control  agreements.  In- 
stead, using  the  terminology  of  the  in- 
telligence agencies  themselves,  it  is 
the  function  of  the  intelligence  agen- 
cies to  monitor  compliance  with  arms 
control  agreements.  Verification  of 
compliance,  however,  is  a  much  more 
judgmental  exercise.  Verification  in- 
volves a  generally  difficult  weighing  of 
often  ambiguous  information  to  deter- 
mine whether  there  has  been  a  viola- 
tion of  a  treaty  provision  and,  further- 
more, decisionmaking  about  whether 
relevant  activities  of  the  Soviet  Union 
are  either  politically  or  militarily  sig- 
nificant. 

With  this  distinction  in  mind,  it 
strikes  me  that  a  certain  contradiction 
lies  at  the  heart  of  some  of  these  alle- 
gations of  Soviet  noncompliance  with 
SALT.  On  one  hand,  Senator  McClurb 
has  over  the  last  month  rattled  off  a 
growing  list  of  Soviet  actions  that  he 
is  apparently  very  confident  are  viola- 
tions of  SALT  I  and  II.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  implies  that  U.S.  intelligence 
capabilities  are  not  really  up  to  the 
job  of  following  Soviet  actions.  He  said 
on  April  14.  for  example,  that  verifica- 
tion has  not  been  a  serious  issue  in  the 
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put  because  of  the  mystique  associat- 
ed with  national  technical  means. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  con- 
duct a  complex  analysis  of  the  respec- 
tive sets  of  problems  posed  by  moni- 
toring compliance  with  arms  control 
agreements,  on  the  one  hand,  and  by 
verifying  such  compliance,  on  the 
other.  What  is  important  to  imder- 
stand  is  that  both  monitoring  and  veri- 
fication are  difficult  and  often  highly 
ambiguous  enterprises. 

Clearly,  I  cannot  take  one  of  the 
recent  charges  of  Soviet  violation  of 
SALT  provisions— such  as  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  deployed  the  SS-16 
mobile  ICBM  at  Plesetsk  missile  test 
center  or  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  se- 
cretly preparing  a  nationwide  ABM 
system— and  conduct  a  public  analysis 
of  the  corresponding  intelligence  in- 
formation. But  if  such  an  analysis 
were  to  be  done,  it  would  become  clear 
that  the  intelligence  information  pre- 
sents a  very  different  picture  of  Soviet 
behavior  from  that  which  emerges 
from  these  confident  sounding  lists  of 
alleged  violations.  In  short,  the  avail- 
able intelligence  is  often  ambiguous. 

In  some  cases,  the  intelligence  shows 
apparently  conscientious  Soviet  com- 
pliance with  arms  control  agreements. 
For  example,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense's publication  "Soviet  Military 
Power"  states  that  "with  the  addition 
of  each  new  SSBN,  the  Soviet  Navy 
has  dismantled  older  submarines  in 
order  to  remain  within  the  number  of 
launchers  (950)  and  number  of  hulls 
(62)  allowed  under  provisions  of  the 
SALT  I  agreement,  as  extended."  In 
other  cases— such  as  with  the  testing 
of  new  ICBM's  or  mobile  missile  de- 
ployments—the available  intelligence 
is  more  ambiguous. 

In  either  case,  however,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  American  public  and 
news  organizations  realize  that  there 
is  not  intelligence  information  avail- 
able at  this  time  which  discloses  Soviet 
violation  of  the  SALT  agreements  or 
the  threshold  test  ban  treaty.  As  a 
clarification,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  Soviets  have  not  dismantled  95 
strategic  nuclear  delivery  systems,  as 
they  would  have  been  required  to  do, 
had  the  SALT  II  treaty  been  ratified, 
to  reach  the  ceiling  of  2,400. 

HIACCmtATB  ALLEGATIONS 

The  third  and  final  su'gument  that  I 
want  to  make  against  the  recent  alle- 
gations of  Soviet  noncompliance  is 
that  they,  in  many  cases,  are  simply 
flatly  inaccurate.  Because  of  the  secu- 
rity and  classification  concerns  which 
I  mentioned  earlier,  several  of  these 
allegations  cannot  properly  be  dis- 
cussed, weighed,  supported,  or  criti- 
cized at  all  in  a  public  forum. 

There  are  other  allegations  that  are 
quite  possibly  accurate.  For  example, 
the  extremely  high  level  of  telemetry 
encryption  in  test  programs  of  new 
strategic  systems  is  a  possible  violation 
of  article  15  of  SALT  II.  The  United 


States  does  not  encrypt  telemetry  in 
its  own  strategic  systems  test  pro- 
grams. The  Soviet  insistence  on  not 
only  doing  so,  but.  recently,  in  its  SS- 
NX-20.  PL-4  and  5,  and  cruise  missile 
test  programs  doing  so  almost  totally, 
raises  serious  questions  about  whether 
the  Soviets  are  willing  to  participate  in 
arms  control  agreements  in  good  faith. 
More  directly,  it  raises  questions  about 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated 
article  15  of  SALT  II. 

Similarly.  Soviet  activities  in  regard 
to  SALT  provisions  covering  mobile 
ICBM's.  the  ban  on  the  SS-16,  and  the 
one  new  type  of  light  KTBM  can  only 
make  me  wonder  about  the  depth  of 
Soviet  interest  in  maintaining  the 
SALT  framework.  They  seem  highly 
Incompatible  with  Soviet  propaganda 
efforts  to  assure  European  public 
opinion  of  their  commitment  to  arms 
control. 

However,  there  is  a  series  of  allega- 
tions of  Soviet  violations  of  the  SALT 
agreement  that  are  quite  simply  false 
and  false  in  terms  of  unclassified  in- 
formation which  the  U.S.  Government 
has  released. 

For  example,  it  is  asserted  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  conducting  three  tests 
of  apparently  dissimilar  solid-fueled 
ICBM's,  has  violated  the  SALT  II  pro- 
vision permitting  only  one  new  type  of 
ICBM. 

In  fact,  if  all  three  missiles  tested  to 
date  have  the  same  number  of  stages 
and  same  propellant  of  each  stage, 
there  has  been  no  violation  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  SALT  II  text  governing 
the  testing  of  one  new  type  of  permit- 
ted ICBM. 

Article  4  of  SALT  II 's  text  requires 
only  that,  in  the  beginning  of  a  test 
program,  every  missile  tested  of  the 
one  new  type  have  the  same  number 
of  stages  and  the  same  propellant  of 
each  stage  as  the  first  missile  tested.  It 
is  only  farther  into  what  is  usually  a 
test  program  of  20  or  more  launches 
that  various  dimensions  of  the  tested 
missile  must  fall  within  narrow  bound- 
aries. Specifically,  during  the  last  12 
laimches  of  the  first  25  test  flights  or 
dujring  the  last  12  launches  before  de- 
ployment, whichever  occur  first,  the 
length,  diameter,  the  launch  weight, 
and  the  throw  weight  of  the  tested 
missile  may  vary  by  no  more  than  10 
percent.  After  these  12  tests,  these  di- 
mensions may  vary  by  no  more  than  5 
percent.  In  any  event,  the  three 
launches  to  date  of  new  ICBM's  are 
almost  certainly  not  among  the  last  12 
launches  of  a  new  ICBM  test  program, 
and  therefore,  not  limited  by  either 
the  5-percent  or  10-percent  bound- 
aries. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  provisions 
of  the  SALT  II  text  which  come  into 
play  after  such  tests,  such  as  the  pro- 
hibition on  the  testing  of  the  small, 
solid-fueled,  mobile  SS-16  missile  and 
on  measures  aimed  at  concealing  the 
association     between     ICBM's     and 


launchers  during  testing,  among 
others. 

Furthermore,  these  three  Soviet 
tests  can  only  make  Western  public 
opinion  wonder  about  Soviet  willing- 
ness to  support  the  spirit  of  and  not 
undercut  SALT  II.  But  it  is  inaccurate 
to  call  them  a  violation  of  the  treaty. 

As  another  example,  it  has  been 
argued  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  ex- 
ceeded the  SALT  II  ceUlng  of  1,320 
MIRV'ed  missile  launchers  and  bomb- 
ers equipped  with  long-range  cruise 
missiles.  While  the  exact  figure  is  clas- 
sified, according  to  the  intelligence 
community's  most  recent  analysis,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  in  fact  under  this  ceU- 
ing  of  1,320.  Furthermore,  even  if  cur- 
rent, nuclear-capable  Bear,  Bison,  and 
Backfire  bombers  were  considered  to 
be  carriers  of  long-range  cruise  mis- 
siles and,  therefore,  counted  imder  the 
1,320  MIRV'ed  ceiling,  the  total 
number  of  Soviet  MIRV'ed  systems 
would  still  fall  below  the  1.320  ceiling. 

Similarly,  it  was  recently  argued 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  deployed 
more  than  the  1,200  MIRV'ed  ICBM's 
and  SLBM's  allowed  imder  SALT  II. 
This  allegation  is  also  incorrect.  Again, 
while  the  exact  figure  is  classified,  ac- 
cording to  the  intelligence  communi- 
ty's most  recent  analysis,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  beneath  this  ceiling. 

Furthermore,  it  has  been  argued  re- 
cently that  the  Soviets  have  exceeded 
the  SALT  II  ceiling  of  820  on  MIRV'ed 
ICBM  laimchers.  However,  according 
to  page  19  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's own  "Soviet  Military  Power," 
the  Soviets  have  deployed  only  788 
MIRV'ed  ICBM  launchers  and  are  ex- 
pected to  deploy  only  818  by  the  time 
they  complete  modernization  of  their 
fourth-generation  ICBM  systems  in 
the  mid-1980's. 

It  was  also  claimed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  violated  a  SALT  II  ban  in  giving 
some  of  its  ICBM  systems  a  rapid 
reload  capability.  This  argument 
would  seem  to  be  succinctly  rebutted 
by  page  21  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's "Soviet  Military  Power"  which 
states,  "The  Soviets  probably  cannot 
refurbish  and  reload  silo  laimchers  in 
a  period  less  than  a  few  days."  Al- 
though the  Soviet  Union  might  have  a 
limited  capability  to  reconstitute  its 
strategic  forces  after  an  initial  firing, 
there  is  no  real  indication  of  a  rapid 
reload  capability. 

Finally,  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Idaho  claimed  on  the  Senate 
floor  on  April  14  that  since  1976.  the 
effective  date  of  the  unratified 
Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  conducted  over  15  under- 
ground nuclear  tests  in  excess  of  the 
treaty  ceiling  of  150  kilotons.  This 
claim  is  one  that  is  virtually  impossi- 
ble to  discuss  in  a  meaningful  fashion 
without  reference  to  classified  infor- 
mation. It  is  the  sort  of  issue  that 
really  should  not  be  raised  at  all  in  a 


public  fonmi  because  of  the  security 
concerns  which  I  mentioned  earlier. 
However,  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  an  article  in  the  October  1982  Sci- 
entific American  by  Drs.  Lsmn  Sykes 
and  Jack  Evemden,  two  distinguished 
geophysicists.  In  the  article,  these  sci- 
entists write: 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  reports 
that  the  n.S.S.R.  m&y  have  repeatedly  vio- 
lated the  1976  treaty  by  testing  devices  with 
a  yie\<\  greater  than  the  150-klloton  limit. 
Such  reputed  violations  were  recently  cited 
as  evidence  that  the  threshold  treaty,  which 
has  not  been  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  is 
not  verifiable  and  should  be  renegotiated. 
On  the  basis  of  our  analysis  we  conclude 
that  the  reports  are  erroneous;  they  are 
based  on  a  miscalibration  of  one  of  the 
curves  that  relates  measured  seismic  magni- 
tude to  explosive  yield.  When  the  correct 
calibration  is  employed,  it  is  apparent  that 
none  of  the  Russian  weapons  tests  exceed 
ISO  Idlotons,  although  several  came  close  to 
It. 

In  short,  these,  and  other  scientists 
argue  that  previous  techniques  for  es- 
timating the  shields  of  Soviet  nuclear 
explosions  were  in  error  because  they 
made  an  incorrect  assumption  about 
the  geology  of  Soviet  test  sites,  an  as- 
sumption that  led  to  estimates  of  the 
yields  of  these  explosions  significantly 
higher  than  the  actual  yield.  It  is  this 
discredited  technique  for  estimating 
the  yield  of  Soviet  nuclear  tests  that 
has  been  improperly  used  to  support 
the  claim  that  the  Soviets  have  violat- 
ed the  Threshhold  Test  Ban  Treaty 
limit  of  150  kiloton  for  nuclear  tests. 
To  repeat  the  expert  judgment  of  Drs. 
Sykes  and  Evemden,  "When  the  cor- 
rect calibration  is  employed,  it  is  ap- 
parent that  none  of  the  Russian  weap- 
ons tests  exceed  150  kilotons,  although 
several  come  close  to  it." 

Furthermore,  even  if  the  previous, 
discredited  technique  had  been  valid, 
there  are  still  large  statistical  uncer- 
tainties that  accompany  the  most  rig- 
orous estimates  of  the  yields  of  nucle- 
ar tests. 

SUintART 

In  summary,  then,  the  entire  exer- 
cise of  selectively  disclosing  intelli- 
gence information  which  implies  that 
the  SALT  agreements  have  been  vio- 
lated is  both  ill  advised  and  mislead- 
ing. Frequently,  such  disclosure  mis- 
represents Soviet  military  activities 
and  severely  threatens  the  all  impor- 
tant arms  control  process  that  we  have 
with  the  Soviet  Union— or  what  re- 
mains of  it.  Furthermore,  this  sort  of 
disclosure  fosters  a  basic  misunder- 
standing of  the  role  that  intelligence 
information  plays  in  the  verifying 
compliance  with  arms  control  agree- 
ments. 

As  I  think  I  have  indicated,  I  have 
serious  concerns  of  my  own  about 
whether  the  Soviet  Union  has  violated 
specific  provisions  of  the  SALT  texts. 
There  are,  however,  proper  chaimels 
within  the  U.S.  Government  for  dis- 
cussing  these   issues   without  either 


compromising  or  twisting  intelligence 
information. 

Furthermore,  there  are  proper  chan- 
nels between  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Governments  for  discussing 
these  possible  violations  without  en- 
couraging the  disintegration  of  the 
arms  control  process. 

The  long  term  Interests  of  the 
United  States  in  nuclear  weapons  con- 
trol are  much  better  met  and  protect- 
ed If  both  these  types  of  channels  are 
kept  intact. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION-FISCAL  YEAR  1984 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  resimie  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 
The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  27)  revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  and  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1984. 1985.  and  1986. 

The  Senate  resiuned  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

AKSNDMZimiO.  1343 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  Domenici 
amendment  No.  1243. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Do- 
menici amendment  as  stated  by  the 
Chair  be  temporarily  set  aside  so  that 
Senator  Mitchell  may  offer  an 
amendment  regarding  the  EDA. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMKNDMEIfT  NO.  laSS 

(Purpose:  To  restore  funding  for  Economic 
Development  Assistance  programs) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell) 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Sasser  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1255. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  14,  increase  the  figure  on  line  23 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  14,  Increase  the  figure  on  line  24 
by  $20,000,000. 

On  page  15,  Increase  the  figure  on  line  6 
by  $200,000,000. 


On  page  IS.  Increase  the  figure  on  line  7 
by  $70,000,000. 

On  page  IS,  increase  the  figure  on  line  13 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  15.  Increase  the  figure  on  line  14 
by  $170,000,000. 

Mr.  £fITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  provide  an  addi- 
tional $200  million  in  budget  authority 
and  $20  million  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1984  for  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration.  These  levels  rep- 
resent the  continuation  of  fiscal  year 
1983  funding  levels.  The  budget  reso- 
lution before  us  assumes  no  funding 
for  this  program. 

Since  1981,  when  the  administration 
first  aimounced  its  plan  to  eliminate 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration, I  have  opposed  it.  I  have  said 
repeatedly  that  no  matter  how  suc- 
cessful the  President's  economic  policy 
was  going  to  be,  some  sectors  of  our 
Nation,  some  regions,  some  rural 
areas,  and  some  cities  would  not  enjoy 
a  full  share  in  that  success  because  of 
long  standing  regional  and  local  prob- 
lems that  inhibit  economic  growth. 

Each  year,  the  President  has  asked 
for  more  time  and  more  patience  for 
his  economic  program  to  work.  He  has 
asked  the  nearly  IIV^  million  jobless 
Americans  to  be  patient  until  capital 
Investment  and  business  expansion 
provide  the  jolas  they  need. 

Those  millions  of  unemployed  are 
concentrated  in  areas  and  States  hard- 
est hit  by  the  recession  and  in  areas 
and  States  with  chronically  high  unr 
employment. 

The  problems  of  such  communities 
have  been  aggravated  by  the  depth 
and  duration  of  the  recent  recession. 
Even  though  the  economy  is  now 
showing  signs  of  a  recovery,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  the  recovery  will  be 
strong  enough,  sustained  enough,  or 
broad  enough  to  overcome  the  eco- 
nomic depression  in  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's communities  and  regions.  Some 
of  these  are  areas  which.  In  good  eco- 
nomic times  and  bad,  simply  lack  the 
internal  resources  to  build  for  the 
future.  Others  are  towns  newly  fallen 
into  economic  difficulty  because  of  the 
recent  and  sudden  decline  of  tradition- 
al industries  and  the  uncertainty 
about  what  recovery  will  mean  for 
those  industries. 

In  the  midst  of  imcertainty  about 
the  prospects  for  economic  recovery, 
the  termination  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  has  been 
proposed  again.  This  course  of  action 
made  no  sense  in  1981  or  1982,  and  it 
makes  no  sense  now. 

The  EDA  was  created  to  promote 
the  long-range  economic  development 
of  areas  with  severe  and  persistent  un- 
employment and  with  low  per  capita 
Income.  EDA  aids  in  the  development 
of  public  facilities  and  private  enter- 
prise to  create  new,  permanent  jobs 
and  to  preserve  existing  jobs  which 
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might  otherwise  be  lost  by  shutdown 
of  an  Industry  in  such  an  area. 

The  act  is  grounded  in  the  reality 
that  no  matter  how  successful  nation- 
al economic  policies  may  be  in  stimu- 
lating overall  economic  growth  and  re- 
ducing inflation  and  imemployment, 
important  structural  problems  will 
remain.  Many  of  our  Nation's  urban 
and  rural  communities  will  still  be  ex- 
periencing unemployment,  lagging 
economic  growth,  industrial  decline, 
and  underutilized  production  facilities. 

Beneath  the  national  statistics, 
there  are  alwaj^  such  economic  dis- 
parities. National  economic  growth 
and  health  Is  never  distributed  evenly 
across  the  regions,  communities, 
people,  and  businesses  of  the  country. 

EDA  represents  an  effort  to  correct 
those  disparities.  It  has  created  thou- 
sands of  Jobs  in  its  lifetime,  jobs  that 
would  not  have  been  created  if  there 
had  been  no  Incentive  for  industries  to 
relocate,  and  no  money  to  save  busi- 
nesses that  need  time  to  regain  their 
competitive  viability. 

EDA  works  in  partnership  with  local 
governments,  private  companies,  and 
banks  to  extend  carefully  targeted 
help  to  meet  local  conditions.  It  is  not 
a  Washington-based  monolith  that  ig- 
nores State  and  local  governments  and 
imposes  unrealistic  solutions  on  un- 
willing communities.  On  the  contrary, 
it  works  with  State  and  local  officials 
to  develop  and  help  finance  projects 
responsive  to  local  economic  needs. 

EDA  exists  because  local  conditions 
can  cause  economic  problems  that  no 
national  strategy  can  resolve.  EDA 
exists  because  some  national  policies 
themselves  have  harsh  local  effects. 
EDA  exists  because  we  have  long  had 
a  common  understanding  that  our  na- 
tional goal  is  a  thriving  prosperous  na- 
tional community,  not  thriving  regions 
separated  by  depressed  regions,  or 
prosperous  States  pockmarked  with 
pockets  of  poverty.  Where  such  pock- 
ets exist,  our  national  policy  has  been 
to  eliminate  them,  not  to  ignore  them. 

My  State,  Maine,  has  a  mixed  econo- 
my. It  suffers  a  severe  winter  climate 
whose  effects  have  been  seriously 
worsened  by  oil  price  increases  in  the 
last  decade.  It  is  not  a  centrally  locat- 
ed State,  so  gasoline  and  motor  oil 
price  increases  have  helped  drive  up 
transportation  costs  disproportionate- 
ly. These  natural  physical  features  of 
the  State  have  been  aggravated  by 
International  political  decisions  on  the 
part  of  the  OPEC  nations.  Our  Gov- 
ernment was  not  responsible  for  them. 
But  our  Government  does  have,  in  my 
opinion,  an  obligation  to  be  aware  of 
the  different  impact  that  such  uncon- 
trollable events  can  have  on  different 
SUtes. 

National  policies  which  encourage 
liberalized  trade,  which  give  more 
than  fair  trading  advantages  to  help 
lesser  developed  nations,  have  also  af- 
fected Maine.  The  footwear  industry 


in  Maine  is  not  only  coping  with  the 
high  Interest  rates  every  business 
faces,  but  is  being  forced  to  bear  the 
bnmt  of  the  administration's  free 
trade  policy,  with  no  offsetting  Import 
relief.  Our  fisheries  industry  must 
compete  against  the  products  of  a  Ca- 
nadian competitor  which  enjoys  direct 
government  grants  and  loans,  major 
government  help  for  marketing  and 
transportation,  and  even  a  directly 
subsidized  diesel  fuel  price— all  of 
which  undercut  the  price  Americans 
can  ask  for  their  harvest.  Our  potato 
growers  face  an  import  surge  designed 
to  capture  the  U.S.  market,  which  has 
been  aggravated  by  a  trade  policy  that 
makes  our  producers  much  more  vul- 
nerable to  questionable  trading  prac- 
tices. 

The  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration has  been  a  way  to  help  re- 
dress unfairness,  by  giving  help  to 
regain  a  competitive  edge  against  im- 
ports, by  helping  provide  marketing 
facilities,  and  by  providing  alternative 
private  sector  jobs  to  help  offset  Job 
losses  in  changing  industries. 

That  is  clearly  the  most  sensible, 
cost-effective  and  humane  way  to  cope 
with  localized  pockets  of  economic 
hardship. 

However,  the  administration  has 
consistently  maintained  that  it  intends 
to  deal  with  economic  development  at 
the  subnational  level  by  improving  the 
national  economy. 

So  the  administration's  plans  rest  on 
the  hope  that  by  improving  the  Na- 
tion's economic  performance,  every 
region  of  the  country  will  share  in 
that  improvement. 

That  assumption  has  no  historic 
basis  in  fact.  It  has  not  been  true  for 
Maine  over  the  last  20  years.  And,  for 
over  a  century,  it  has  not  been  our  na- 
tional economic  policy. 

In  1850,  when  it  became  apparent 
that  the  success  of  the  Eastern  States 
in  building  their  rail  networks  prom- 
ised an  increase  in  wealth  for  the 
entire  eastern  seaboard.  Congress  en- 
acted the  Railroad  Land  Grant  Act- 
truly  landmark  legislation— to  encour- 
age, by  Federal  subsidy,  the  expansion 
of  the  rail  network  in  the  South  and 
West.  And  for  21  years  thereafter, 
long  after  the  transcontinental  line 
met  at  Ogden  In  1864,  Congress  con- 
tinued to  grant  rail  land  rights,  131 
million  acres  of  land  were  granted  for 
that  purpose— a  Federal  subsidy  for 
western  and  southern  economic  devel- 
opment whose  worth  cannot  be  calcu- 
lated at  today's  prices. 

Beginning  in  the  1880's,  hydroelec- 
tric power  was  aggressively  developed 
with  Federal  aid.  The  first  major  al- 
ternating power  project  was  construct- 
ed on  the  Willamette  River,  In  the 
State  of  Oregon.  The  first  three-phase 
project  was  constructed  at  Mill  Creek, 
in  California.  Ironically,  the  Justifica- 
tion for  concentrating  development  in 
that  part  of  the  Nation  was  a  familiar 


one:  the  high  cost  of  energy.  In  those 
days,  it  was  the  cost  of  transporting 
coal,  but  the  problem  of  energy  costs 
and  their  effects  on  economic  growth 
was  recognized  then,  and  the  Federal 
Government  acted  to  offset  it.  to  the 
immense  benefit  of  the  West. 

By  1902,  30  years  of  homesteading 
acts  had  not  been  enough  to  encour- 
age the  settlement  of  the  arid  parts  of 
the  West,  so  Congress  enacted  the 
Reclamation  Lands  Act  of  1902,  a  re- 
gional economic  program  which  has 
changed  the  face  of  the  country. 
Under  the  Reclamation  Act,  water 
projects  were  built  In  17  Western 
States  to  irrigate  arid  land.  Some  of 
our  great  cities— Phoenix,  Denver,  Los 
Angeles — could  not  exist  without  that 
water.  The  Imperial  Valley  in  Califor- 
nia, the  most  productive  farmland  in 
the  Nation,  could  not  produce  without 
it.  Thousands  of  acres  throughout  the 
West  today  would  be  barren  and  arid 
without  the  life-giving  aid  of  the  water 
brought  to  them  by  Federal  financing. 
And,  as  one  result,  western  lands  with 
less  than  9  inches  of  rainfall  each  year 
now  produce  an  agricultural  product 
worth  $4.4  billion  every  year. 

In  the  1930's,  when  the  Great  De- 
pression was  at  its  worst.  Federal 
funds  were  poured  into  regional  ef- 
forts to  help  provide  employment  and 
economic  growth  in  the  West  and 
South.  The  massive  Bonneville  hydro 
project  on  the  Columbia  River  was 
buill  to  provide  employment  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  Today,  a  potato-proc- 
essing plant  in  Washington  State  pays 
one-fifth  the  rate  of  electricity  that  a 
similar  plant  pays  in  Maine,  because  of 
Bonneville  power  and  the  other  Feder- 
al hydro  projects  in  Washington. 

The  greatest  of  the  regional  develop- 
ment programs,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  is  still  benefiting  its  seven- 
State  area.  Its  series  of  dams,  reforest- 
ation projects,  powerplants,  and  fertil- 
izer plants  have  lifted  a  region  which 
was  in  the  depths  of  poverty  in  1933— 
its  people  then  earned  45  percent  of 
the  national  average  income— to  a 
thriving  and  economically  productive 
region  today.  In  5  years,  from  1933  to 
1938,  the  Federal  Government  spent 
$190  million  on  the  TV  A— a  simi  whose 
present-day  counterpart  would  run 
into  many  billions.  And  as  a  result  of 
that  Federal  financing,  the  people  of 
Tennessee  today  pay  for  their  electric- 
ity half  what  the  people  of  Maine  pay 
for  theirs.  The  TVA  project  perma- 
nently increased  the  level  of  employ- 
ment in  the  region.  It  created  the  eco- 
nomic base  that  has  enabled  the  entire 
Tennessee  Valley  area  to  grow. 

This  massive  Federal  assistance  to 
the  South  and  the  West  over  the  past 
century  has  given  those  areas  a  base 
from  which  today's  rapid  rate  of  eco- 
nomic development  flows.  It  was 
grounded  in  the  recognition  that  not 
all  regions  of  the  country  have  identi- 


cal needs,  that  they  do  not  move  for- 
ward in  lockstep,  and  help  is  needed  at 
different  times  by  different  parts  of 
the  country. 

Today,  as  we  observe  the  prosperity 
of  the  Sun  Belt,  we  should  recall  that 
the  present  economic  boom  owes  its 
existence  to  many  decades  of  generous 
Federal  aid. 

That  Federal  aid  was  paid  for  by  the 
tax  dollars  of  the  people  in  the  East 
and  North.  It  was  not  paid  grudgingly. 
It  was  paid  in  recognition  of  the  reali- 
ty that  we  are  one  Nation,  and  what 
helps  one  region  helps  all  regions, 
what  helps  one  American  helps  all 
Americans. 

Today,  we  have  a  modest  program 
which  extends  assistance  to  areas  of 
chronic  unemployment  and  low  per 
capita  income:  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration.  And  because  of 
the  forces  of  history  and  the  actions 
of  the  Federal  Government,  the  region 
that  needs  help  now  is  the  East  and 
the  North.  Today,  this  is  the  region  of 
high  unemployment  and  low  per 
capita  income. 

EDA  is  a  small  effort  to  redress  the 
balance,  an  effort  that  cannot  even 
possibly  compare  to  the  massive  pro- 
grams which  benefited  the  West  and 
the  South  over  this  Nation's  history, 
to  recognize  that  our  Nation's  older  re- 
gions incur  higher  costs  to  maintain 
the  investment  in  cities  and  industries 
that  were  built  in  earlier  decades. 

I  can  think  of  no  action  more  de- 
structive and  less  in  keeping  with  any 
standard  of  fairness,  including  the 
standard  of  fairness  that  the  President 
repeatedly  professes,  than  the  termi- 
nation of  this  program. 

The  President's  recommendation 
and  the  Budget  Committee's  resolu- 
tion says  those  who  have  already  bene- 
fited from  Federal  programs,  those 
who  have  reaped  the  benefit  of  Feder- 
al assistance  on  a  massive  scale,  those 
whose  economies  are  advancing,  are  to 
be  the  final  beneficiaries  of  Federal 
concern.  The  proposal  to  terminate 
EDA  simply  says  to  the  regions  whose 
tax  dollars  built  that  prosperity.  "We 
have  gotten  ours.  Now  you  fend  for 
yourselves." 

That  is  a  narrow,  shortsighted  atti- 
tude, contrary  to  our  national  experi- 
ence and,  in  the  long  run,  coimterpro- 
ductive.  It  will  be  a  tragic  error  to  end 
one  of  the  very  few  programs  that  is 
designed  to  and  does,  in  fact,  redress 
the  imbalance  that  exists  in  economic 
growth  rates. 

Mr.  President,  EDA  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful program.  Without  the  passage 
of  this  amendment  today  we  will  be 
discarding  the  best  of  a  program  be- 
cause it  has  some  shortcomings.  That 
makes  neither  fiscal  sense  nor  long- 
term  economic  sense.  It  is  not  fiscally 
responsible  to  terminate  a  program 
that  creates  jobs,  saves  welfare  costs, 
generates  State  and  local  tax  returns, 
and  raises  the  level  of  economic  devel- 


opment in  areas  that  cannot  sustain 
such  activity  through  no  fault  of  their 
own. 

The  changes  in  our  Nation's  econom- 
ic structure  reflect  the  passage  of  dec- 
ades. They  are  not  all  due  to  the  Na- 
tional Government.  But  just  as  the 
National  Government  has  historically 
recognized  and  responded  to  its  re- 
sponsibility to  aid  the  South  and 
West,  so  today  we  should  recognize 
our  responsibility  to  the  distressed  re- 
gions in  the  older  parts  of  the  country. 
That,  too,  is  a  legitimate  responsibility 
of  a  truly  National  Government. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  Senate  version  of  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  (S.  Con.  Res.  27)  contains  no 
funding  for  the  programs  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration. 
These  programs  have  been  instrumen- 
tal in  encouraging  industrial  develop- 
ment and  facilitating  infrastructure 
improvements  in  the  most  economical- 
ly distressed  areas  of  our  Nation. 
During  a  period  when  imemployment 
is  at  or  near  an  all-time  high  in  many 
regions,  and  with  no  robust  economic 
recovery  in  sight,  it  makes  no  sense  to 
me  to  assiune  the  elimination  of  the 
very  programs  which  are  designed  to 
build  a  sound  base  for  economic 
growth. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  recog- 
nize the  value  of  funding  the  Econom- 
ic Development  Administration.  These 
programs  are  investments  in  the 
future  of  the  economically  depressed 
areas  which  they  serve.  Moreover,  the 
periodic  industrial  and  business  mis- 
fortunes of  any  one  region  adversely 
affect  the  prosperity  of  the  rest  of  the 
country  because  of  the  various  counter 
cyclical  payments  to  that  region  as 
well  as  the  lost  market  opportunities 
for  other  regions  of  the  country. 

The  latest  unemplojmient  figures 
from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
show  that  my  own  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia continues  to  have  the  highest 
imemployment  in  the  United  States, 
21  percent.  The  State's  importance  as 
one  of  the  Nation's  largest  coal  pro- 
ducers and  exporters  is  indisputable. 
However,  the  near-term  economic  out- 
look for  West  Virginia's  economy  is 
clouded  by  the  recent  drop  in  OPEC 
petroleum  prices,  sharp  curtailments 
in  steel  production,  and  the  recession 
in  general  which  have  limited  the 
demand  for  coaL 

If  we  believe  that  OPEC  is  unstable 
and  often  operates  contrary  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States— and  this 
has  been  demonstrated  clearly  several 
times— and  if  we  believe  that  economic 
recovery  can  occur,  then  the  impor- 
tance of  coal  and  the  economic  well 
being  of  coal  producing  regions  is  evi- 
dent—coed  is  our  largest  domestic 
energy  resource. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the 
boom  and  bust  cycles  experienced  by 
major  coal  producing  States  is  moder- 


ated to  some  degree  by  the  kinds  of 
programs  administered  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration. 
Considering  the  lost  productivity  and 
Inherent  inefficiency  and  human 
misery  of  such  cycles,  I  cannot  under- 
stand the  recommendation  of  the 
Budget  Committee  to  exclude  funding 
for  these  programs. 

I  would  like  to  provide  for  my  col- 
leagues a  few  examples  of  how  the 
people  of  West  Virginia  have  benefited 
from  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration. Many  people  on  the  east 
coast  are  familiar  with  the  fine  skiing 
and  resort  facilities  at  Snowshoe 
Mountain  in  West  Virginia.  More  than 
250,000  people  spent  millions  of  dol- 
lars at  this  resort  last  year.  Of  special 
importance  to  the  people  of  Pocahon- 
tas and  neighboring  counties  is  the 
fact  that  Snowshoe  provides  nearly 
1,000  Jobs,  most  of  which  are  year- 
round  employment  because  this  facili- 
ty is  becoming  a  resort  for  all  seasons. 
The  employee  pajToU  taxes  alone  ap- 
proximated $1.5  million  last  year.  This 
success  story  was  made  possible  by  a 
lot  of  hard  work  and  a  $2.5  million 
guaranteed  loan  which  the  EDA  ap- 
proved in  1977.  This  loan  guarantee 
cost  the  Government  nothing  and  has 
yielded  tremendous  benefits  to  West 
Virginians  and  non-West  Virginians 
alike.  Other  examples  of  EIDA's  impor- 
tance include  the  750  jobs  at  the  Ster- 
ling Faucett  Plant  in  Morgantown  and 
the  650  Jobs  at  the  Anchor  Hocking 
glass  plant  which  were  saved  by  plant 
purchase  and  modernization  programs 
made  possible  by  relatively  modest 
EDA  loan  guarantees. 

The  programs  of  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  are  positive, 
constructive  efforts  which  employ 
people  and  lead  to  a  stronger  econo- 
my. These  are  not  just  paper  studies— 
they  are  real  contributions  to  the  eco- 
nomic well  being  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  as  concerned  as 
any  Member  in  this  Chamber  with  the 
need  to  limit  unnecessary  expendi- 
tures. The  importance  of  the  Econom- 
ic Development  Administration's  pro- 
grams is  clear.  And,  this  importance  is 
heightened  by  the  present  economic 
recession.  So,  I  am  pleased  to  cospon- 
sor  this  amendment  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  the  proposal  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  to  add  $36  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1984  budget  outlays 
to  this  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
controversy  is  not  new  to  the  Senate. 
This  is  the  third  consecutive  year  in 
which  the  President  has  proposed  tb 
eliminate  the  Economic  Development 
Administration,  and  this  is  the  third 
consecutive  year  in  which  I  have  stood 
before  the  Senate  to  urge  that  it  not 
be  terminated. 

In  the  previous  2  years  a  substantial 
number  of  Senators,  although  short  of 
a  majority,  have  indicated  their  sup- 
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port  for  the  EDA.  and  the  House  has 
overwhelmingly  rejected  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation  and  approved 
continuation  of  this  important  pro- 
gram. 

I  believe  the  same  result  wiU  occur 
this  year.  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will 
occur  this  year. 

I  am,  however,  under  no  illusion 
that  there  wiU  be  any  change  in  the 
results  if  the  vote  were  put  here  in  the 
Senate.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  the 
most  prudent  course  of  action  for 
those  of  us  who  support  the  continu- 
ation of  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  is  to  concentrate  our 
efforts  in  the  conference  in  the  hopes 
that  the  House  view  will  again  prevail 
and  this  program  wiU  continue  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  unemployed 
and  the  areas  of  this  country  with  low 
per  capita  income. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  in  the  con- 
fidence and  expectation  that  that  will 
occur  and  the  certain  knowledge  that 
the  vote  this  year  will  be  substantially 
similar  to  that  which  occurred  In  1981 
and  1982,  I  now  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  understand  ttiis 
quonmi  call  gets  charged  equally  to 
both  sides.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  desires  to 
speak  to  the  amendment  which  has 
just  been  withdrawn.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  that  he  uses  be 
charged  against  that  amendment  as  if 
it  had  not  been  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  com- 
mend the  able  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MncHKLL)  for  his  efforts  in  the 
area  of  economic  development.  I  also 
regret  that  the  Senator  has  decided  to 
withdraw  this  important  and  neces- 
sary amendment  in  the  area  of  com- 
munity and  regional  development,  al- 
though I  fully  understand  why  he  has 
done  so. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  both  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration 
programs  and  the  very  fine  and  neces- 
sary programs  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  will  be  preserved  in 


this  budget.  Their  termination,  which 
is  assimied  in  the  Budget  Committee 
resolution,  is,  I  believe,  a  great  mis- 
take. 

In  my  home  State  of  Tennessee, 
since  1966  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  has  funded  over  535 
projects,  providing  over  60,000  jobs. 
These  are  not  merely  make  work  or 
temporary  jobs.  EDA  funds  create  per- 
manent, private  sector  jobs,  just  what 
the  doctor  ordered  for  a  sick  economy. 
These  funds  are  used  in  construction 
of  essential  community  projects— ex- 
pansion of  water  and  sewer  lines,  fac- 
tory renovation,  improvement  of 
schools  and  other  public  buildings. 
This  much-needed  infrastructure  im- 
provement allows  communities  to  at- 
tract new  industry.  For  example,  in 
Van  Buren  County  and  Byrdstown, 
Tenn.,  both  commimities  are  applying 
for  industrial  renovation  funds  neces- 
sary to  entice  companies  willing  to  re- 
locate in  these  areas  to  actually  move 
in.  Mr.  President,  these  are  areas  that 
have  an  extraordinarily  high  unem- 
ployment level.  They  also  have  a  very 
low  level  of  per  capita  income. 

The  provision  of  economic  develop- 
ment funds  to  communities  like  these, 
and  the  jobs  that  come  with  them,  not 
only  improve  the  state  of  the  economy 
but  they  improve  the  economy  in  the 
State  in  which  they  are  located.  For 
many  Americans,  particularly  those 
from  lower  income  areas,  it  means  the 
difference  between  unemployment  and 
a  steady  job.  For  established  business- 
es, it  means  the  ability  to  take  advan- 
tage of  opportunities  which  otherwise 
would  have  been  lost.  For  marginal 
businesses,  it  is  often  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure. 

The  provision  of  economic  develop- 
ment funds  seems  tailormade,  it  ap- 
pears to  this  Senator,  for  the  stated 
objectives  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. 

While  the  administration  assumes 
that  the  general  economic  recovery 
will  provide  a  sufficient  boost  to  allow 
all  areas  of  the  country  to  recover 
from  the  current  recession,  the  cold 
hard  realities  are  that  certain  areas  of 
the  country  will  fail  to  join  in  any 
return  to  prosperity. 

These  areas  of  the  country  are  the 
first  to  be  affected  by  economic  down- 
swing and  they  are  the  last  to  recover. 
Why?  Because  they  lack  the  industrial 
infrastructure  and  the  capital  base  to 
take  full  advantage  of  normal  industri- 
al growth. 

It  is,  therefore,  imperative  that  we 
support,  I  think  both  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  pro- 
grams and  the  programs  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission. 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion and  its  development  programs 
have  been  an  imqualified  success. 
They  date  back  to  the  time  when  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  campaigning  for 
the  Presidency  in  the  State  of  West 


Virginia,  was  shocked  that  such  pover- 
ty and  deprivation  would  be  present 
here  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  poverty  and  deprivation  that  he 
saw  in  West  Virginia  and  other  Appa- 
lachian States. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
has  been  instrvimental  in  the  birth  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
and  has  fought  for  it  and  its  programs 
for  many,  many  years.  Through  his  ef- 
forts and  the  then  new  President  in 
the  early  1960's,  the  ARC  was  bom 
and  with  it  came  new  hope  for  the 
people  in  the  Appalachian  region  who 
lived  without  hope  for  generation 
after  generation  after  generation.  In 
many  countries  and  many  towns,  the 
cycle  of  poverty  which  had  been  a  fact 
for  over  a  century  was  finally  broken. 

To  quote  one  Tennessee  newspaper, 
"the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion was  created  to  bring  new  lifeblood 
and  hope  to  an  area  in  which  poverty 
was  a  way  of  life."  Over  the  past  20 
years,  ARC-funded  projects  have 
helped  to  reduce  poverty  in  the  13- 
State  region  which  embraces  Appa- 
lachia  while  at  the  same  time  stem- 
ming the  century-long  tide  of  outmi- 
gration  of  people  from  the  region. 

In  fact,  in  the  past  decade,  people 
have  actually  begun  to  move  back  into 
the  region  and  Appalachia  has  ceased 
exporting  its  problems  to  other  areas 
of  the  country,  its  human  problems, 
and  is  now  dealing  with  them  at  home. 

ARC  programs  have  meant  an  in- 
crease of  more  than  1.9  million  jobs  in 
the  private  sector  and  the  unemploy- 
ment rate,  which  was  40  percent  above 
the  national  average  during  the  1960's, 
is  now  only  10  percent  above  the  na- 
tional average— still  too  high,  but  dra- 
matic progress  has  been  made. 

The  percentage  of  Appalachians 
living  below  the  poverty  level  has  been 
reduced  by  one-half  and  average 
income  is  now  84  percent  of  the  na- 
tional average. 

I  see  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  on  the  floor 
this  morning.  I  know  that  he  can  take 
great  pride  and  great  solace  in  the 
works  of  the  ARC  and  what  tills  pro- 
gram has  meant  to  his  State  and  other 
States  of  the  Appalachian  area,  in- 
cluding mine. 

Improvements  in  health  and  educa- 
tion have  been  just  as  dramatic. 
Before  ARC,  the  area  had  50  percent 
fewer  doctors  than  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  and  many  counties  had  no 
medical  service  at  all.  Death  from  in- 
fectious diseases  was  one-third  higher 
than  the  national  average.  Tuberculo- 
sis death  rates  were  40  percent  higher, 
and  infant  mortality  was  as  much  as 
twice  the  national  average  in  some 
areas. 

Today,  there  is  primary  health  care 
available  in  all  but  57  of  the  397  coun- 
ties of  the  region  and  those  alarming 


statistics  have  been  brought  more  in 
line  with  national  averages. 

The  concept  of  economic  develop- 
ment works  and  as  shown  here  it 
woiits  well.  Poverty  still  exists  in  the 
world  and  one  does  not  have  to  travel 
too  far  from  home  to  see  it.  The  con- 
cept of  e<K>nomic  development  has  en- 
joyed bipartisan  support  in  the  past 
and  for  good  reason.  Poverty  cuts 
across  political  lines.  May  I  say  to  my 
colleagues  here,  it  is  not  either  your 
problem  or  my  problem,  it  is  our  joint 
problem. 

The  creation  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  was  more  than  an 
economic  statement,  it  was  a  state- 
ment that  we  in  Congress  are  commit- 
ted to  ending  a  state  of  being— not  just 
a  region— that  was  synonymous  with 
poverty  called  Appalachia.  With  its 
poverty,  its  sickness,  its  crumbled 
roads,  and  public  works.  Appalachia 
simply  cannot  be  ignored  as  it  was  for 
nearly  a  century  before  John  Kennedy 
startled  upon  it  during  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign  of  1960.  Tremendous 
strides  have  been  made  but  much  re- 
mains to  be  done.  Just  2  months  ago. 
on  March  1.  the  region's  13  Governors 
reaffirmed  their  support  for  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission  and 
they  urged  Congress  to  "consider  the 
ARC  as  a  vehicle  for  implementing  ap- 
propriate aspects  of  any  jobs-creation 
legislation  which  may  be  adopted 
during  this  session." 

We  must  not  retreat  from  the  bipar- 
tisan commitment.  Rather,  we  must 
strengthen  our  resolve  to  the  ultimate 
elimination  of  the  poverty  existent  in 
many  areas  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  following  articles 
printed  in  the  Record:  One  is  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Appa- 
lachian Governors  supporting  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  and  a 
press  release  accompanying  it;  the 
other  is  an  article  from  the  National 
Journal  on  the  continuing  needs  of 
rural  areas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MOTION  OP  APPALACHIAN  GOVERNORS 

Introduced  by  Governor  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller IV.  West  Virginia. 

Seconded  by  Governor  Dick  Thomburgh. 
Pennsylvania. 

"We,  the  Governors  of  the  13  Appalachian 
States,  hereby  re-affirm  our  strong  support 
for  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission 
and  for  our  FY  1984  budget  request  of  $215 
million  for  highways  and  $83  million  for 
area  development,  and  we  urge  the  Congress 
to  consider  the  ARC  as  a  vehicle  for  imple- 
menting appropriate  aspects  of  any  jobs-cre- 
ation legislation  which  may  be  adopted 
during  this  session." 

Approved  unanimously  at  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission  meeting  of  March 
1,  1983. 

Governor  (3eorge  C.  Wallace,  Alabama 
(Represented  by  Mr.  Ned  N.  Butler). 

Governor  Joe  Prank  Harris,  Georgia  (Rep- 
resented by  Mr.  Steve  Rieck). 


Governor  John  T.  Brown,  Jr.,  Kentucky. 

Governor  Harry  Hughes,  Maryland. 

Governor  William  F.  Winter,  MisslsslppL 

Governor  Mario  M.  Cuomo,  New  York 
(Represented  by  Ms.  Gail  8.  Shaffer). 

(Sovemor  James  B.  Hunt,  Jr.,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

CJovemor  Richard  F.  Celeste.  Ohio  (Rep- 
resented by  Ms.  Mamie  Shaul). 

Governor  Dick  Thomburgh,  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Governor  Richard  W.  Riley.  South  Caroli- 
na. 

Governor  Lamar  Alexander.  Tennessee 
(Represented  by  Dr.  Michael  E.  McGuire). 

Governor  Charles  S.  Robb.  Virginia. 

Governor  John  D.  Rockefeller  IV,  West 
Virginia. 

[From  the  Appalachian  Regional 

Commission,  Press  Release.  Mar.  1,  1983] 

GovKRNORS  Testify  for  ARC  Before  Two 

Congressional  Stjbcomxittees 

Washington.  D.C— Three  Appalachian 
governors  testified  today  before  a  Joint 
hearing  of  two  U.S.  House  subcommittees  in 
support  of  a  bill  to  provide  the  Appalactiian 
Regional  Commission  with  the  opportunity 
to  complete  its  programs  now  in  progress. 
Six  other  Appalachian  governors  submitted 
written  statements  in  support  of  the  ARC. 

The  three  governors,  ARC  States'  C^ 
chairman  William  Winter  of  Mississippi. 
Governor  John  Y.  Brown  Jr.  of  Kentucky 
and  Governor  Jay  Rockefeller  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, earlier  had  joined  with  other  Appa- 
lachian governors  at  a  Commission  meeting 
in  a  unanimous,  bipartisan  reaffirmation  of 
their  "strong  support"  for  the  ARC. 

In  a  resolution  Introduced  by  Governor 
Rockefeller  and  seconded  by  Cjovemor  Dick 
Thomburgh  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Appalach- 
ian governors  called  on  Congress  to  fund 
ARC  programs  at  a  level  of  $298  million  in 
fiscal  year  1984  and  to  use  the  Conunission 
as  a  vehicle  to  help  implement  any  jobs-cre- 
ation program  it  passes. 

The  House  hearing  was  conducted  jointly 
by  the  Economic  Development  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation Committee  and  the  E^conomic  Sta- 
bilization Subcommittee  of  the  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  Committee. 

The  hearing  addressed  H.R.  10.  legislation 
to  implement  an  ARC  finish-up  program 
and  establish  a  national  economic  develop- 
ment program  for  lagging  areas,  which  was 
introduced  by  Rep.  James  Oberstar  of  Min- 
nesota, chairman  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Sulscommittee.  Chairman  Oberstar 
and  Rep.  John  J.  LaFalce  of  New  York, 
Chairman  of  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Subcommittee,  presided  jointly. 

H.R.  10.  which  already  has  more  than  100 
cosponsors  in  the  House,  was  passed  over- 
whelmingly in  the  last  session  by  the  House: 
the  Senate  passed  a  more  limited  version. 
H.R.  10  would  authorize  a  five-year  area  de- 
velopment and  an  eight-year  highway 
finish-up  program,  which  was  proposed  by 
the  Appalachian  governors  in  response  to  a 
Congressional  request. 

In  his  testimony.  Governor  Winter  em- 
phasized that  the  Appalachian  states  are 
doing  their  part  in  an  effort  to  "raise  the 
level  of  effectiveness  of  the  Appalachian 
people."  He  cited  legislation  which  he  had 
successfully  shepherded  through  the  Missis- 
sippi legislature  to  provide  the  largest  in- 
crease in  history  In  funds  for  education  in 
his  state. 

All  three  governors  called  the  ARC  pro- 
gram an  example  of  federalism  at  its  best. 
They  cited  substantial  progress  but  noted 


that  AppalacbU  still  lags  behind  the  rest  of 
the  country. 

Governor  Brown  testified  that  even  with 
ARC  help.  Appalachia  still  has  been  receiv- 
ing only  84  percent  of  its  per  capita  share  of 
federal  funds.  He  emphasized  the  impor- 
tance of  supporting  the  Appalachian  people 
who  mine  and  market  the  coal  the  nation 
will  need.  "I  look  at  the  program  as  an  in- 
vestment," he  said. 

Governor  Rodtefeller  told  the  subcommit- 
tees that  he  considers  ARC  the  best  federal 
program  for  the  states  because  it  Is  effi- 
cient, responsive  and  shifts  power  to  the 
states  and  to  local  people. 

Comments  from  Members  of  Congress  of 
both  parties  were  supportive  of  the  views 
expressed  by  the  governors.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  two-hour  session  attended  by  23 
members  of  Congress,  Oberstar  indicated 
that  the  bill  would  be  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee this  month. 

The  six  governors  submitting  written 
statements  were  Governor  Lamar  Alexander 
of  Tennessee.  Governor  Jim  Hunt  of  North 
Carolina,  Governor  George  Wallace  of  Ala- 
bama, Governor  Harry  Hughes  of  Mary- 
land, Governor  Charles  Robb  of  Virginia 
and  Governor  Dick  Thomburgh. 

In  his  statement  Governor  Alexander,  a 
former  ARC  states'  cochairman,  called  the 
Commission  process  "the  best  example  we 
have  that  the  President's  federalism  ideas 
can  work  effectively  (and  it)  results  in  the 
best  possible  funding  decisions  for  everyone 
concerned." 

Governor  Hunt,  also  a  former  states'  co- 
chairman,  called  the  progress  in  education 
in  the  Region  made  possible  by  ARC  initia- 
tives "nothing  short  of  phenomenal"  and 
declared  that  "the  Commission's  program  In 
education  will  help  provide  a  basic  tool  for 
economic  progress— a  skilled  work  force." 

Governor  Hughes,  a  former  secretary  of 
the  Maryland  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, addressed  his  statement  to  ARC'S  Ap- 
palachian Development  Highway  System 
and  called  the  governors'  proposal  to  com- 
plete the  most  critical  gaps  in  the  System, 
including  US  48  from  Handcock,  Maryland, 
to  Morgan  town.  West  Virginia,  "the  mini- 
mum necessary."  He  credited  the  System,- 
now  slightly  more  than  half  complete,  with 
having  brought  new  industries  and  jobs  to 
the  Region  and  having  helped  diversify  the 
Appalachian  economy. 

Governor  Wallace,  one  of  the  original 
members  of  the  ARC.  called  "the  Commis- 
sion's help  in  the  coming  years  .  .  .  essential 
to  make  needed  adjustments  in  my  state's 
economy." 

Govemor  Robb  said  that  "the  programs 
of  the  ARC  (had  helped  to)  enhance  the  ac- 
cessibility and  the  attractiveness  of  our 
Region."  He  concluded  that  "H-R.  10  will 
help  .  .  .  enhance  our  ability  to  create  new 
jobs  while  retaining  existing  jobs." 

(From  the  National  Journal.  Sept.  9. 19821 

More  Growth  and  Less  Federal  Aid  Mean 
New  Problems  for  Rural  Areas 

(By  Cameron  La  FoUette) 
The  NIxon  and  Ford  Administrations 
didn't  have  one.  The  Carter  Administration 
didn't  either.  Now  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion doesn't  iiave  one.  although  it  is  working 
on  it. 

In  fact,  not  since  the  Depression  has  the 
federal  government  had  a  coherent  rural  de- 
velopment policy.  The  years  since  then  have 
seen  instead  the  haphazard  growth  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  help  non-metropolitan 
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areas,  which  for  a  century  lost  people  and 
Jobs  to  the  cities  and  suburbs. 

But  rural  America  is  not  losing  people  and 
Jobs  anymore.  The  1980  census  revealed 
that  during  the  1970s,  population  growth  In 
non-metropolitan  areas  exceeded  growth  in 
metropolitan  areas  for  the  first  time  since 
18M.  That  means  different  sorts  of  prob- 
lems for  rural  areas:  the  need  for  more 
housing,  roads  and  sewers  to  accommodate 
the  newcomers. 

iw^*«H  of  redirecting  rural  development 
programs,  the  government  so  far  has  done 
little  more  than  cut  existing  programs  by 
more  than  comparable  urtMua  programs.  Pre- 
cise numbers  are  hard  to  come  by,  although 
Wlllard  Phillips  Jr.,  director  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department's  rural  development  policy 
office,  estimates  that  the  Administration 
has  budgeted  $17  billion  for  rural  develop- 
ment in  1983. 

As  Joyce  J.  Walker,  deputy  associate  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  said  in  a  letter  last  year  to  the 
township  officials  of  Illinois,  "We  realize 
that  the  impact  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
posed 1982  budget  reductions  falls  more 
heavily  on  rural  and  small  communities 
than  on  larger  urban  areas. " 

Since  then,  the  Agriculture  Department's 
Farmers  Home  Administration  (FmHA),  the 
chief  federal  rural  development  agency,  has 
suffered  substantial  cuts.  So  has  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  (EDA). 
although  the  small-cities  block  grants  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Depart- 
ment (HXJD)  are  holding  their  own. 

Rural  advocates,  traditionally  out-gunned 
by  their  urban  counterparts,  banded  togeth- 
er in  1980  into  the  Rural  Governments  Coa- 
lition. In  Congress,  they  work  with  the  155- 
member  Rural  Caucus,  whose  chairman  is 
Rep.  Wes  Watkins,  D-Okla. 

So  far,  they  have  been  unable  to  stop  the 
government  from  cutting  rural  development 
programs  and  move  it  toward  formulating  a 
strategy  to  deal  with  rural  growth.  "If  there 
is  a  policy."  Watkins  said,  'it's  the  best  kept 
secret  in  this  Administration." 

A  DECADE  OP  GROWTH 

The  pressure  on  the  physical  facilities  of 
rural  America  is  clear  from  the  1980  census. 
Between  1970  and  1980,  non-metropolitar. 
areas  grew  by  15.8  per  cent,  a  great  increase 
from  the  4.4  per  cent  growth  of  the  1960s. 
The  picture  is  just  the  opposite  for  metro- 
politan areas,  whose  growth  rate  fell  from 
17  per  cent  in  the  1960s  to  10  per  cent  in  the 
1970s. 

In  the  past  decade,  the  areas  that  are 
most  rural  had  the  highest  rate  of  change, 
from  a  3  per  cent  decline  in  the  1960s  to  14 
per  cent  growth.  Rural  areas  of  the  West  in- 
creased the  fastest  of  all,  by  32  per  cent. 

"Some  of  the  change  in  rural  population 
is  not  only  people  moving  in,  but  also  fewer 
people  moving  out."  said  Calvin  Beale,  the 
Agriculture  Department's  rural  population 
expert.  "When  there  are  more  local  jobs, 
more  people  stay.  My  suspicion  is  that  as 
much  as  one-third  of  the  change  is  from  re- 
duced out-migration." 

Employment  indeed  increased  faster  in 
rural  areas.  Prom  1969-79,  rural  nonfarm 
employment  increased  by  28  per  cent,  out- 
stripping the  metro  increase  of  21  per  cent. 
Employment  In  the  most  rural  counties  had 
the  highest  growth  rate,  31  per  cent. 

Rural  employment  growth  has  not  been 
on  the  farm.  White-collar  and  service  jobs  in 
rural  areas  grew  by  about  25  per  cent  each 
from  1973-79,  according  to  figures  from  the 
Agriculture    Department's    Economic    Re- 


search Service,  compared  with  18  per  cent 
over-all  growth  in  rural  employment. 

More  than  a  fourth  of  the  rural  work 
force  is  still  in  manufacturing,  construction 
and  mining,  and  white-collar  work,  includ- 
ing government  jobs,  takes  another  45  per 
cent.  Rural  areas  have  nearly  twice  as  great 
an  incidence  of  self-employed  persons  as 
metropolitan  areas:  12.8  per  cent  (only  a 
third  of  them  farmers)  against  6.9  per  cent. 
Most  new  jobs  in  mnS  areas  are  in  larger 
firms  rather  than  small  businesses.  Mature 
firms,  no  longer  dependent  on  specialized 
urban  services,  move  routine  operations  to 
rural  areas,  where  labor  costs  are  cheaper. 
"You  find  that  at  least  in  manufacturing, 
the  medium-size  branch  plants  provide  the 
jobs.  Textiles  and  electronics  are  good  ex- 
amples,"  said  Pred  K.  Hines.  director  of  Ag- 
riculture's regional  analysis  program. 

"The  good  news  is  that  there  has  been  a 
major  growth  and  diversification  in  the 
rural  economy."  Beale  said.  "It's  more  like 
the  national  economy  now. " 

The  bad  news  Is  that  diversity  has  not  in- 
sulated rural  economies  from  the  national 
recession.  Agriculture  has  always  been  vul- 
nerable, and  manufacturing,  still  a  large  cat- 
egory of  non-farm  rural  employment,  is  suf- 
fering this  year. 

Beale  noted  that  the  construction  and 
automobile  industries,  both  hard  hit,  are 
particularly  important  to  many  rural  com- 
munities. The  recession  has  also  caused  a 
decline  in  rural  self-employed  persons. 

"More  non-metro  people  are  now  wage 
and  salary  workers  who  are  more  vulnerable 
to  layoffs,"  said  Robert  Coltrane.  director  of 
the  Agriculture  Department's  rural  labor 
market  section.  "The  self-employed  at  least 
have  some  control  over  their  jobs." 

Consequently,  since  1978.  rural  unemploy- 
ment has  risen  faster  than  metropolitan  un- 
employment. During  the  recession  that 
peaked  in  1975,  rural  and  metropolitan  un- 
employment were  about  equal.  But  in  1981, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
rural  unemplojrment  (including  discouraged 
workers  and  half  of  persons  involuntarily 
working  only  part  time)  averaged  11.5  per- 
cent, compared  with  10.3  percent  for  urban 
areas. 

The  median  family  income  in  rural  areas, 
$13,286  in  1980  as  measured  In  1977  dollars, 
was  still  $3,324  less  than  In  metro  areas.  The 
Census  Bureau  reported  that  rural  areas 
had  33  percent  of  the  population  in  1981  but 
40  percent  of  the  poor.  The  rural  poverty 
rate  in  1981  was  17  percent,  substantially 
more  than  the  12.6  percent  rate  in  metro- 
politan areas  last  year. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  PmHA.  poor 
housing  remains  more  common  in  rural 
areas  than  urban.  In  1979,  according  to  the 
Census  Bureau,  8.4  percent  of  the  rural  pop- 
ulation lived  in  substandard  housing— with- 
out complete  plumbing  or  with  more  than 
one-and-a-half  persons  per  room— compared 
with  6.2  percent  in  metropolitan  areas. 

Determining  the  physical  facilities  that 
rural  America  needs  is  almost  impossible. 
"There  is  all  kinds  of  anecdotal  information 
on  infrastructure,  but  we  don't  have  any 
systematic  information, "  said  J.  Norman 
Reid,  director  of  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment's state  and  local  government  program. 
"The  story  we  always  get  from  program 
managers  is  that  there  are  a  lot  of  unmet 
needs  out  there,  but  we  don't  have  the 
whole  picture." 

Extrapolating  from  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  (EPA)  data,  Reid  said  that 
in  1980,  the  backlog  of  sewage  treatment 
plants  nationwide  was  $53.9  billion,  includ- 
ing $20.8  billion  in  rural  areas. 


An  unreleased  EPA  report  on  rural  drink- 
ing water  conditions  estimates  that  In  1978- 
79.  29  percent  of  rural  households'  water 
contained  bacterial  contamination.  The 
report  also  concludes  that  more  than  70  per- 
cent of  rural  water  systems  contains  heavy 
metal  contamination,  including  24  percent 
with  mercury  and  16  percent  with  lead. 
"The  heavy  metal  figures  are  not  consistent 
with  other  data,  which  show  low  levels  of 
heavy  metals."  said  Marian  Mlay,  deputy  di- 
rector of  EPA's  drinking  water  policy  office. 
Many  rural  water  systems  are  too  small  for 
federal  regulation. 

Growing  rural  areas  suffer  from  their  resi- 
dents' great  expectations.  "People  come  be- 
cause it's  rural,  but  they  are  bringing  urban 
ideas  of  services  with  them,"  said  Beale. 
New  people  want  more  services,  which  re- 
quire more  money,  but  tax  bases  do  not  in- 
crease untU  the  new  people  and  Industries 
are  in  place.  The  typically  dispersed  popula- 
tion of  rural  areas  makes  it  more  expensive 
to  build  such  facilities  as  roads  and  sewers. 

In  particular,  new  employers  need  these 
kinds  of  facilities,  which  rural  communities 
often  cannot  afford.  They  also  need  start-up 
capital,  which  rural  banks  often  cannot  pro- 
vide. 

FEDERAL  ACTION 

The  federal  government  has  long  consid- 
ered writing  a  rural  economic  development 
policy.  Frustrated  by  lack  of  action.  Con- 
gress in  the  1980  Rural  Policy  Development 
Act  required  a  rural  policy— which  must  be 
submitted  to  Congress  by  January— to  co- 
ordinate the  numerous  government  pro- 
grams for  rural  areas,  improve  rural  resi- 
dents' well-being  and  employment  opportu- 
nities, strengthen  family  farms  and  protect 
the  environment. 

The  act  also  established  the  job  of  Agri- 
culture undersecretary  for  small  conununity 
and  rural  development,  now  held  by  Frank 
W.  Naylor  Jr. 

"I've  had  good  support  from  the  Secretary 
[John  R.  Block],"  Naylor  said.  "I  think 
we've  gotten  [the  Administration's!  atten- 
tion. I  think  the  timing  is  right,  and  the  re- 
ception will  be  good,  if  it  develops  on  the 
basis  the  President  has  pushed  throughout 
government— of  decisions  bubbling  up  from 
below." 

Phillips  of  the  rural  policy  development 
office  emphasized  his  strong  commitment  to 
fashioning  a  rural  policy  based  on  rural  per- 
spectives. ""New  Federalism  as  a  concept— in- 
creasing local  decisions— is  a  good  idea."  he 
said.  "I  think  rural  people  want  to  do  it 
themselves.  It's  Important  we  help  them  in 
preparing  for  their  new  responsibilities.  I 
have  to  become  an  advocate  for  rural  Amer- 
ica—as soon  as  I  know  what  rural  people 
want." 

But  rural  interest  groups  are  dismayed  by 
budget  cuts  and  the  Administration's  rheto- 
ric of  self-reliance  in  situations  that  they 
say  the  federal  government  should  be  help- 
ing. 

"We  complained  bitterly  about  the  fiscal 
1982  budget  cuts  in  rural  programs  because 
they  unfairly  impacted  rural  areas, "  said 
Bart  Russell,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Towns  and  Townships. 
""We  want  Congress  to  stay,  at  a  minimum, 
with  the  1982  spending  levels  for  1983.  It 
doesn't  matter  If  you  have  a  well-developed 
policy  if  there's  no  funding." 

"The  budget  problem  is  one  universally 
troublesome  for  all  departments.  I  think," 
Naylor  conceded. 

Budget  cuts  in  rural  programs  have  been 
uneven.  The  FmHA.  which  runs  most  of  the 


T\xnX  development  programs  and  has  the 
most  extensive  rural  delivery  network,  has 
been  deeply  cut. 

Its  water  and  waste  loan  and  grant  pro- 
gram dropped  from  $750  million  in  1981  to 
$300  million  in  the  Administration's  1983  re- 
quest, a  60  per  cent  cut.  Community  facili- 
ties loans  were  cut  In  half  from  $260  million 
to  $130  million.  Business  and  industry  loans 
totaled  $853  million  in  1981;  the  Administra- 
tion wants  to  eliminate  them  in  1983. 

The  FmHA  is  best  known  for  its  housing 
programs,  including  rental,  rehabilitation 
and  single-family  home  loans,  grant  pro- 
grams for  low-income  housing,  rental  assist- 
ance and  self-help  housing.  These  programs, 
which  received  $3.9  billion  in  1981,  were  al- 
located only  $1.3  billion  in  President  Rea- 
gan's 1983  budget  request,  a  cut  of  two- 
thirds. 

"The  government  is  not  shutting  down," 
PhfUlps  maintained.  "The  Administration's 
prop<»ed  fiscal  1983  budget  contained  $17 
billion  for  rural  people,  spread  throughout 
government.  We've  got  to  find  the  way  to 
get  the  most  of  that  $17  billion:  find  out  if 
there  are  burdensome  regulations,  if  there 
are  delivery  problems.  We  have  to  face  reali- 
ty: there  is  no  more  federal  money." 

FmHA  administrator  Charles  W.  Shuman 
defends  the  budget  cuts  in  his  agency's 
housing  and  business  programs  as  a  means 
of  focusing  resources  on  farming,  which  he 
argues  is  the  basic  rural  industry.  The  farm 
operating  loan  program  increased  from  $823 
million  in  1981  to  $1.3  bilUon  in  1982.  with  a 
$1.4  billion  request  in  Reagan's  budget  for 
fiscal  1983. 

"The  most  limited  resource  in  government 
Is  people  resources,"  Shuman  said.  "The 
most  important  part  of  economic  develop- 
ment in  nu"al  areas  is  farming— it's  the  basic 
industry  the  others  are  all  built  on.  That's 
where  I  want  to  put  my  people  resources, 
that's  our  basic  mission." 

The  EDA  provides  grants  for  infrastruc- 
ture development,  loans  for  sudden  and 
severe  economic  decline  and  a  revolving  loan 
fund  for  small  businesses.  EDA's  budget, 
about  half  of  which  finds  its  way  to  rural 
communities,  was  cut  by  40  percent,  from 
$436  million  in  1981  to  $260  million  in  1982, 
and  Reagan  has  proposed  eliminating  the 
agency  in  1983. 

But  HUD'S  small-cities  block  grants  re- 
ceived Just  over  $1  billion  in  1982,  the  same 
as  in  1981,  and  no  cuts  are  proposed  for 
1983.  The  popular  program,  for  community 
development  in  cities  under  50,000  and 
counties  under  200,000,  won  even  more  sup- 
port when  Congress  in  1981  allowed  the 
states  to  run  it  instead  of  HUD.  Thirty- 
seven  states  elected  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram themselves  last  year,  and  the  rest  will 
probably  do  so  this  year. 

When  Congress  acts  on  its  1983  appropria- 
tions bills,  it  is  not  likely  to  accept  all  the 
Administration's  proposed  cuts  in  rural  pro- 
grams. The  House,  for  example,  has  voted 
to  authorize  $500  million  a  year  for  three 
years  under  a  National  Development  Invest- 
ment Act,  which  would  essentially  reconsti- 
tute EDA.  The  House  attached  its  provi- 
sions to  a  Senate-passed  bill  reauthorizing 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commission  (S 
2144)  that  must  now  go  to  a  House-Senate 
conference  conunittee. 

Some  rural  advocates  are  proposing  pro- 
grams, but  critics  charge  that  they  would 
not  always  match  the  problems  of  non-met- 
ropolitan areas.  Watkins  has  introduced  a 
rural  enterprise  zone  bill  (HR  4576)  to  pro- 
vide incentives  to  small  businesses  to  locate 
in  rural  communities.  But  the  Agriculture 


Department  notes  that  it  is  middle-size 
manufacturing  plants  and,  increasingly, 
white-collar  and  service  industries  that  are 
the  biggest  job  creators  in  rural  areas. 

"Rural  depressed  areas  don't  have  the 
Fortune  500,"  Watkins  said  in  defense  of  his 
approach.  "We're  raped  for  energy  in  rural 
America,  but  the  companies'  headquarters 
are  in  the  cities.  We  impound  the  water,  but 
it  goes  to  the  cities.  Our  young  people  go  to 
the  cities.  It  seems  like  a  much  simpler  solu- 
tion to  build  the  jobs  in  rural  America." 

But  in  the  current  budget  climate.  Con- 
gress does  not  seem  ready  to  increase  the 
money  available  to  non-metropolitan  com- 
munities. Federal  policy  is  unlikely  to  recog- 
nize very  soon  that  rural  America  now  has 
all  the  problems  that  accompany  growth. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Finally,  I  commend 
the  strong  efforts  and  the  persistence 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine.  He  has 
been  In  the  forefront  of  the  battle  to 
pteserve  these  important  programs. 

Certainly,  this  morning  I  commend 
the  efforts  over  the  years  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  for,  with- 
out him.  there  would  have  no  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Commission,  and  I 
suspect  without  his  efforts  over  the 
years  the  ARC  would  not  have  contin- 
ued to  endure. 

Mr.  E>OMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  yield  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  SASSER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, who  desires  to  speak  on  this 
amendment,  be  permitted  to  speak 
next  and  the  time  to  be  charged 
against  the  Mitchell  amendment  as  if 
it  were  not  withdrawn.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Prsssler).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
constructive  career  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  is  one 
recognized  by  Members  of  this  body 
regardless  of  the  aisle  which  separates 
the  E>emocrats  from  the  Republicans. 
Senator  Sasser  has,  with  realism,  dis- 
cussed the  measures  incorporated  in 
legislation  which  became  law  in  1965. 
The  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion was  the  product,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  enactment  of  a  specific 
measure  for  the  13-State  area.  The 
State  of  West  Virginia  as  a  whole  with 
additional  parts  of  12  other  States, 
combining  this  important  part  of 
America  which  needed,  as  we  saw  it  in 
1965  and  earlier  as  President  Keiuiedy 
saw  it,  an  area  of  great  promise  but  an 
area  in  which  programs  for  progress- 
programs  that  were  people  programs- 
could  be  brought  into  being. 

I  am  personally  grateful,  looking 
back  to  those  earlier  days,  for  the 
privilege  of  being  in  the  Senate  at  the 
time  my  capable  colleague.  Senator 
Sasser,  has  addressed  his  thinking. 

I  regret  that  earlier  today  it  was  nec- 
essary for  me  to  be  in  the  Committee 


on  lAbor  and  Hiunan  Resources,  and 
that  I  was  not  at  my  desk  to  listen  to 
the  cogent  comments  of  that  member 
of  our  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  Senator  Mitchxll,  who 
has  been  so  active  in  recent  months  to 
hopefully  carry  forward  fimding  for 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  do  want  the  record  to  indicate  that 
in  connection  with  EDA,  liir.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  wish  to  not  speak  in  a  neg- 
ative sense  against  our  present  Chief 
Executive.  But  I  do  recall  that  in  his 
first  speech  in  which  he  addressed 
himself  to  economic  programs  he 
made,  in  essence,  the  statement  that 
"We  will  abolish  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration." 

I  believe  the  statement  was  made 
without  complete  or  full  facts  which 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
should  have  had  in  reference  to  that 
program,  which  has  been  the  law  of 
the  land  since  1965. 

At  that  time,  and  it  is  proper  to  sayi 
I  asked  the  new  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce (Mr.  Baldrige)  if  he  would  give 
me  the  opportunity  to  talk  with  him 
about  the  remarks  that  had  been 
made  by  our  Chief  Executive. 

Secretary  Baldrige  and  I  had  a  good 
talk.  He  would  not  be  upset  if  I  includ- 
ed in  the  record  here  that  he  indicated 
to  me  very  frankly  no  knowledge  actu- 
ally of  what  the  EDA  program  had 
done  for  communities,  for  the 
strengthening  of  plants  that  were  tem- 
porarily closed,  or  for  those  programs 
fitted  together  which  allow  not  only 
the  EDA  loan  to  be  applied,  but  also 
be  called  into  the  circle  of  the  effort 
to  reopen  a  plant  or  to  keep  it  in  oper- 
ation. In  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
perhaps  15  instances  can  be  cited 
where  funding  took  place  that  we 
never  had  before:  where  private  inter- 
ests, translated  into  actual  contribu- 
tions of  men  and  women,  came  into 
the  effort.  It  was  then  a  package,  not 
just  Federal  assistance  but  a  package 
whereby  many,  many  programs, 
projects,  and  industries  in  West  Vir- 
ginia are  today  alive  and  people  are 
employed  in  our  State,  even  though 
we  have  the  highest  imemployment 
rate  in  the  United  States— approxi- 
mately 21  percent— at  the  present 
time.  There  are  many  coimties  in  West 
Virginia  that  have  30  and  35  percent 
unemployment.  But  we  do  have  the 
EDA,  which  has  been  very,  very  help- 
ful in  West  Virginia,  as  it  has  been 
helpful  across  the  Nation. 

I  had  joined  with  my  colleague  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  in  preparing  to 
offer  an  amendment,  which  has  been 
withdrawn,  so  that  there  would  be  suf- 
ficient room  within  the  budget  for  the 
programs  of  the  Ekx>nomic  Develop- 
ment Administration.  This  amend- 
ment, frankly,  would  have  increased 
outlays  by  less  than  $250  million  per 
fiscal  year  had  we  had  the  opportimi- 
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ty— which  may  occur  at  some  later 
date  or  be  handled  in  conference— to 
do  so  in  the  program  which  I  have  said 
happened  to  be  given  the  attention, 
and  rightly  so,  of  the  Senate  in  1965. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  realize 
today  that  not  only  in  West  Virginia, 
where  I  have  given  specific  situations 
as  to  the  value  of  this  program,  but  in 
the  rural  sections  throughout  the 
country,  basic  facilities  for  economic 
development  have  gone  forward.  So,  as 
we  have  tallied  here.  Senator  Mitch- 
■LL  and  Senator  Sasser,  about  these 
problems,  I  am  taking  this  time  be- 
cause we  have  it  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  able  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  my  friend. 

I  do  want  to  add— I  could  put  it  in 
the  Rbcord,  but  I  want  to  state  it  on 
the  floor  Over  the  last  27  years, 
nearly  $150  million  has  been  invested 
in  projects  in  West  Virginia.  If  I  said 
that  much  money  had  been  spent  in 
West  Vin^a.  that  would  not  be  a 
truism.  For  every  dollar  that  has  been 
spent,  there  has  been  a  dividend— not 
only  100  cents  brought  back,  but  a  div- 
idend in  improved  living  for  people 
and  for  the  strengthening  of  the  com- 
mimities  in  our  State. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  bricks  and 
mortar  and  asphalt  but,  rather,  an  in- 
vestment in  a  State  and  a  Nation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  citizenry  of  our 
country.  So  I  shall  think,  certainly,  of 
the  methods  by  which  we  can  work 
with  the  instructive  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  others  on  the  Budget 
Committee  about  the  importance  of 
the  business  loan  program  of  EDA. 

It  became  a  lender  of  last  resort, 
frankly— and  I  mean  last  resort— of 
those  small  businesses  which  would 
have  failed  in  West  Virginia  and  across 
this  Nation.  Again,  I  refer,  not  unkind- 
ly, to  what  Secretary  Baldrige  said  to 
me:  "Senator,  very  franldy,  I  do  not 
know  what  the  EDA  program  has 
done."  Yet,  at  the  very  outset  of  an 
administration  which  I  do  not  speak  of 
as  of  a  party  different  than  my  own,  I 
think  there  was  something  said  and 
something  done  which  should  not 
have  taken  place  because,  apparently, 
there  was  not  the  recognition  of  what 
had  been  placed  on  the  books  in  1965, 
had  been  renewed  under  Democratic 
and  Republican  Presidents,  and  was  of 
tremendous  value  to  the  well-being  of 
the  people  as  a  whole  in  the  United 
States. 

Now,  coming  more  directly  to  the 
Appalachian  regional  program,  I  do 
hope,  and  I  have  reason  to  hope  in 
capital  letters  rather  than  in  small  let- 
ters, that  my  friend  from  New  Mexico 
and  others  will  look  very,  very  careful- 
ly into  the  need,  which  is  a  continuing 
need,  to  allow  not  ARC  to  fade  away, 
but  ARC  in  a  phasing  sense,  whatever 
that  might  be.  with  lesser  amounts  be- 
cause of  what  has  been  done  to  contin- 
ue the  progress  that  has  been  made.  I 
hope  that  we  do  have  the  opportunity 


to  have  within  the  Senate  conferees 
that  realization  as  they  meet  with  the 
House  conferees,  where  there  is  a 
strong  feeling  for  support  of  ARC. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  plead  in 
the  sense  of  futility. 

I  plead  in  the  sense  of  an  equity  for 
ARC  as  we  look  at  it.  both  bodies,  to 
be  given  certain  funding  because  of 
projects  that  need  to  be  completed,  be- 
cause of  programs  that  need  to  be 
funded,  perhaps  not  always  at  the 
figure  that  I  would  like  but  that  a  rea- 
sonable figure  can  be  established  for 
ARC  in  these  future  weeks  and 
months. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  this 
about  the  ARC  program.  We  do  have 
the  support  of  each  and  every  Gover- 
nor in  the  13-State  region.  That  does 
not  mean  just  Democratic  Governors. 
It  means,  for  instance,  the  Governor 
of  Tennessee,  who  is  a  Republican.  I 
hope  our  beloved  majority  leader,  Mr. 
Baker,  not  in  the  Senate  Chamber  at 
the  moment,  would  not  feel  that  I  am 
speaking  in  a  sense  hopefully  as  to  his 
future  action,  but  I  will  say  that  factu- 
ally he  has  helped  us  within  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works.  We  are  glad  that  he  continues, 
even  though  majority  leader,  as  a 
member  of  thj^  committee.  He  on  oc- 
casion has  given  us  his  support  by 
voting  with  us  to  see  that  ARC  does 
remain  a  viable  assistance  program  in 
the  years  ahead. 

I  do  want  to  say,  with  the  majority 
leader  absent— I  only  wish  that  he 
could  be  present  as  I  speak  these 
words,  but  I  know  he  shall  read  them 
with  imderstanding— it  was  50  years 
ago,  Mr.  President,  that  we  created  in 
this  Congress,  of  which  I  was  a 
Member,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. That  was  a  program  of  earlier 
years,  just  as  the  ARC  was  a  program 
of  later  years,  to  give  necessary  atten- 
tion to  economically  underdeveloped 
parts  of  this  country. 

I  say  to  the  majority  leader,  who  is 
now  in  the  Chamber,  that  when  I  ac- 
tively supported  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  in  1933,  I  did  it  not  because 
I  thought  it  was  a  program  for  1  year 
or  for  2  years  or  for  3  years.  I  believed 
there  would  be  a  well-reasoned  con- 
tinuance of  that  program,  including 
the  moment  as  I  speak.  I  believe  in  the 
continuance  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority.  I  believe  in  it  very,  very 
strongly.  And  I  shall  have  the  privi- 
lege in  a  few  days  of  joining  our  ma- 
jority leader  and  others  of  those 
States,  particularly  Tennessee  and 
Alabama,  where  the  impact  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  has  been 
on  the  plus,  never  on  the  negative 
side. 

I  recall  so  very,  very  well  that  I  had 
a  march  on  me,  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader,  when  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority was  before  us  because  the 
miners  of  the  State  I  represented,  in 
part  from  the  Second  District  where 


there  were  mines,  felt  that  the  hydro- 
electric power  development  would  rob 
them  of  their  jobs.  The  mining  of  coal 
would  be  lessened  and  lessened 
through  the  use  of  hydroelectric 
power  generated  there  in  that  great 
region  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  States. 
I  did  not  get  upset  with  them  for 
coming:  they  were  my  constituents, 
and  I  recognized  that  they  had  certain 
fears.  But  I  recall  saying  to  them,  "I 
believe  that  that  which  will  come  in 
the  future  years  will  disabuse  you  of 
your  opposition  at  the  present  time."  I 
will  use  it  in  perhaps  a  nutshell  rather 
than  to  elaborate  to  say  to  all  my  col- 
leagues, particularly  the  able  majority 
leader,  their  fears  would  In  later  years 
be  unfounded  because  as  I  speak  today 
the  largest  single  purchaser  of  coal  in 
the  United  States  is  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority. 

So  we  must  be  very  careful  when  we 
close  our  minds  and  our  hearts  to  cer- 
tain amounts  of  money  which  can  con- 
tinue to  be  used  not  only  in  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  but  in  the  13 
Appalachian  regional  States  where 
their  compacted  problems  have  been 
very  pressing. 

I  know  that  someone  could  well  say. 
"Well,  Jennings  is  on  the  floor  today 
and  he's  crying  out  for  ARC  to  be  con- 
tinued." 

I  am  not  doing  that.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  equity  of  the  program,  of  the 
desirability,  frankly,  of  the  right 
thinking  and  acting  which  would  con- 
tinue such  a  program.  Have  I  stopped 
at  the  border  of  a  Kansas  when  there 
was  programs  needed  for  the  agricul- 
tural interests  of  that  State  where  the 
com  grows  taller  through  some  pro- 
gram? 

There  is  not  a  State  across  this  Re- 
public, when  I  felt  there  was  a  need,  or 
States  that  were  brought  together  in 
some  type  of  effort  of  which  the  Sena- 
tor is  now  speaking,  that  I  would 
remain  silent  about  because  there 
might  be  a  feeling  that  if  you  went  out 
and  helped  a  certain  program  specifi- 
cally in  some  area  of  the  country  you 
were  not  helping  your  own  State. 

What  we  do  in  this  country,  a  con- 
stantly shrinking  Republic  from  the 
standpoint  of  time  and  distance, 
causes  Americans  today  to  recognize 
that  we  have  not  only  the  opportunity 
but  the  responsibility  to  help  when  we 
can,  when  it  is  reasonable  to  do  so, 
when  it  is  dollarwise  right  to  do  so,  to 
continue  a  program  and  not  cast  it 
aside.  And  so  with  TVA,  it  lives,  and  I 
helped  to  bring  it  into  being.  It  is 
there.  And  then  in  1965  we  created  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission, 
and  it  has  been  here  in  the  intervening 
years  under  Republican  administra- 
tions as  well  as  Democratic  adminis- 
trations. I  am  being  repetitious.  I  un- 
derstand. It  is  perhaps  a  failing  when  I 
speak  about  ARC,  but  I  just  hope  that 
in  whatever  way  we  can  within  the 


conference  system  or  through  the  rec- 
ognition of  individuals  in  this  body, 
not  because  I  plead  but  because  we 
think  the  matter  through,  there  will 
be  a  sufficiency  of  funds  so  that  ARC 
will  not  fade  away  but  will  be  with  us 
to  continue  to  bless  himiankind. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  was  in 
the  cloakroom  when  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  began  his  remarks,  and 
I  came  to  the  floor  as  soon  as  I  could 
disengage  from  another  conversation 
in  which  I  was  trying  to  move  along 
the  schedule  of  the  Senate. 

I  was  reminded,  however,  in  listening 
to  his  remarks  on  the  speaker  in  the 
cloakroom,  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  I  believe,  is  the  last 
Member  of  Congress  who  was  present 
at  the  time  of  the  creation  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority.  We  certainly 
owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  that, 
particularly  those  of  us  who  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  that  great  Authority. 
TVA  was  conceived  in  the  early  days 
of  the  New  Deal  and  was  brought  to 
fruition  just  prior  to  the  most  urgent 
demands  that  were  placed  on  it  by 
World  War  II. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  was 
instriunental  not  only  in  the  creation 
of  TVA  and  its  nurture  in  subsequent 
years  but  also  in  developing  the  con- 
cept of  regionalism  based  on  the  eco- 
nomic development  and  the  unifica- 
tion of  diverse  programs  for  the  bene- 
fit of  distressed  and  deprived  regions 
of  the  country  which,  for  many  rea- 
sons, were  never  caught  up  in  the 
mainstream  of  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment of  our  country. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
acknowledge,  on  behalf  of  this  Sena- 
tor—and, I  am  sure,  for  every  other 
Senator— the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe 
Senator  Randolph  for  his  contribution 
of  insight  and  to  thank  him  once  again 
for  the  role  he  has  played  and  the  sup- 
port he  brings  at  this  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  grateful,  as  always,  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  majority  leader. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  wrong  to  say  that 
we  both  have  aimounced  that  we  are 
not  candidates  for  reelection  to  the 
Senate  in  1984. 

Someone  said  to  me  at  the  time, 
"Jennings,  why  are  you  announcing  so 
early  that  you  are  not  going  to  be  a 
candidate  for  reelection?" 

I  said.  "Well.  I  don't  think  I'm  doing 
it  too  early,  because  I  waited  until 
after  my  friend  Howard  Baker  had 
said  that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate 
for  reelection." 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  that  remark. 

Someone  asked  me  the  other  day. 
"Are  you  sorry  you  have  announced 
that  you're  not  going  to  run  for  reelec- 
tion?" 


I  said.  "No.  Not  only  am  I  not  sorry, 
but  I'm  now  actively  engaged  in  nego- 
tiations to  try  to  gain  time  off  for  good 
behavior."  [Laughter.] 

AMSMDimT  N O.  1243 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  Domenici 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
while  the  Mitchell  amendment  has 
been  withdrawn  and  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
spoke 

Bdr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
going  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  They  have  been  or- 
dered. 

liir.  CHILES.  If  we  were  ready  to 
vote 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  are  not  ready 
to  vote. 

I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  wanted  to  say 
to  my  good  friend  Senator  Randolph 
that  I  was  on  the  floor  during  most  of 
his  discussion.  I  do  not  think  I  have  to 
say  this  to  him  and  to  the  Senate,  but 
I  hold  him  in  the  highest  esteem,  and 
I  think  he  knows  that. 

EDA  is  the  subject  of  the  Mitchell 
amendment,  and  ARC  has  not  yet 
been  the  subject  of  amendment  on  the 
floor. 

I  hope  the  magnificent  relationship 
that  exists  between  the  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  will  remain  after 
that  vote. 

If  we  cannot  agree  on  EDA  and 
ARC.  I  hope  the  Senator  imderstands 
that  we  have  a  genuine  difference  of 
opinion  and  nothing  else.  A  genuine 
difference  in  terms  of  what  we  ought 
to  be  doing  in  the  next  few  years  with 
economic  development  type  moneys 
and  nothing  else.  I  think  he  under- 
stands that. 

I  thank  him  for  his  eloquent  com- 
ments this  morning  and  for  the  refer- 
ences he  made  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  other  Member  of  the 
Senate— and  I  want  to  weigh  my  words 
not  in  pleasantry  but  in  truth— with 
whom  I  have  a  closer  personal  under- 
standing than  with  the  able  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  I  understand  what 
he  says,  and  I  agree  with  his  words. 

I  am  grateful  for  his  friendship,  also, 
and  for  the  fact  that  he  still  keeps  an 
open  mind  on  the  matters  I  have  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  would  like  to 
offer  a  sense-of-the-Senate  amend- 
ment regarding  the  IMF  and  other 
matters. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  was  interested  and 
somewhat  nonplussed  when  the  Sena- 
tor said  he  was  not  ready  to  vote  on 
the  substitute  amendment.  v 

Mr.  EKDMENICI.  The  Senator  was 
what? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Interested  and  non- 
plussed and  puzzled.  [Laughter.] 

Will  the  Senator  explain  to  me  why 
he  is  not  ready  to  vote  on  his  substi- 
tute, which  he  offered?  When  was  it 
offered? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Two  days  ago. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Two  days  ago.  We  are 
ready  to  vote  on  the  substitute. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  would  take  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  more  time 
than  we  have  on  the  resolution  to  ex- 
plain why  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  not  ready  to  vote  on  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. Suffice  it  to  say  that,  in  due 
course.  I  assume  the  will  of  the  Senate 
will  be  worked  on  that  amendment. 
But.  to  the  extent  possible,  it  will  not 
be  worked  for  awhile. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  wiU  not  be  worked 
today? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  know 
about  that.  I  am  not  prepared  to  go 
beyond  saying  that  it  is  not  going  to 
be  worked  for  a  while. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  join  the  Senator 
in  adding  time  on  the  overall  resolu- 
tion, because  there  is  a  provision  for 
that,  we  both  know,  by  motion.  So  we 
could  add  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Does  the  Senator 
think  we  need  more  time? 

til.  BYRD.  I  took  from  what  the 
Senator  said  that  he  could  take  all  day 
today  to  explain  his  reasons. 
.  Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  not  want  to 
do  that.  We  have  so  many  important 
things  to  consider  on  the  floor  that 
my  detailed  and  rambling  explanation 
of  why  I  am  not  ready  to  call  it  up 
now  would  not  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  BYRD.  It  does  not  have  to  be 
called  up.  It  is  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EKDMENICI.  Why  we  are  not 
going  to  vote  on  it,  as  the  Senator 
asked  me. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So  it  would  take  quite  a 
while? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  would  take  a 
long  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  be  glad  to  listen 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  has  a  marvelous  ear  and  a  tre- 
mendous propensity  for  being  consid- 
erate, and  I  greatly  appreciate  it,  but  I 
do  not  think  any  good  purpose  would 
be  served  in  taking  that  much  time.  In 
due  course,  we  will  get  to  that  matter. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  aware  that 
that  will  happen  sooner  or  later,  but 
not  now. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator,  with  all  his 
kind  words,  disarms  me  at  this  point. 
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so  I  will  retire  from  the  field  with  a 
broken  sword  at  the  moment:  but  I 
will  be  back  and  ready  to  Usten  to  the 
Senator  when  he  explains  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  II  the  Senator  is 
retiring  with  a  broken  sword,  with 
those  comments,  I  am  indebted  to  him 
for  that  generosity.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  may  not  be  so  generous 
later.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  fully  aware  of 
that,  and  I  am  prepared  to  do  battle. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
the  floor?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  E>OMENICI.  I  yielded.  I  would 
be  pleased  to  relinquish  the  floor, 
however,  if  the  Senator  desires  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
desire  it  or  not.  I  was  considering  pos- 
sibly moving  to  table  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  but  I 
hesitate  to  do  that  at  the  moment,  be- 
cause it  would  cut  off  the  debate  of 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  clearly  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  could  do  that.  I 
know  him  very  well  from  the  few  years 
I  have  been  here,  when  he  was  majori- 
ty leader  and  now  minority  leader,  and 
I  think  he  understands  the  situation. 
It  would  not  only  surprise  me  but  also 
would  shock  me  if  the  good  Senator 
were  to  do  that  at  this  point. 

But  I  understand  it  is  avaUable  not 
only  to  you  but  we  do  have  to  yield 
back  time  on  it  before  you  can  do  that. 
I  do  not  think  we  have. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mi.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  refers  to 
me  in  the  second  person.  He  is  not 
supposed  to  do  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  regret  again  that 
I  have  not  learned  well,  and  I  apolo- 
gize to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  Senator  is  an  expert 
on  the  budget  but  he  is  quite  right.  I 
do  not  think  I  really  would  want  to 
make  a  motion  at  this  time  to  table. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. But  we  have  not  yielded  back  the 
time  on  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  No.  That  is  right,  we 
have  not  yielded  back  the  time.  We 
can  yield  if  the  Senator  would,  but  he 
wants  to  retain  that. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Indeed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

BSr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  good 
friend. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Let  us  have  a  little  persi- 
flage and  badinage  from  time  to  time 
to  keep  our  spirits  high. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  sure  is  healthy.  I 
greatly  appreciate  it. 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Montana,  Senator  Mel- 
CHER,  wishes  to  offer  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Domenici  amendment  be 
temporarily  set  aside  so  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  can 
offer  a  sense-of-the-Senate  amend- 
ment which  I  think  Senator  Chiles 
has  seen  and  we  have  seen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

amendment  no.  1256 
(Purpose:  Reduce  the  budget  deficits  for 

fiscal  years  19B3.  1984.  1985.  and  1986  by 

reducing  budget  authority  and  outlays  for 

Function  150,  International  Affairs) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  lot  more  than  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution.  It  is  true  that  the 
first  portion  of  the  amendment  is  a 
sense  of  the  Senate  so  we  can  fully  de- 
scribe what  we  are  talking  about 
rather  than  just  having  the  barebones 
numbers  which  is  the  usual  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  budget,  without 
any  explanation  of  what  the  numbers 
reductions  or  increases  mean. 

So,  the  first  part  is  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  talking  about  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  so  we  can  understand  the 
amendment,  and  the  second  part  deals 
with  the  actual  budget  cut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time  is  the  Senator  speaking? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  speaking  on 
my  own  time  on  behalf  of  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  report  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  amendment  is 
at  the  desk.  I  ask  that  it  be  read  and 
that  I  be  recognized  thereafter. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mel- 
CHKR)  for  himself,  Mr.  DeComcini,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  BuRDicK,  and  Mr.  Humphrey, 
proposes  amendment  numbered  1256. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  resolution, 
add  the  following  new  section: 

"Sbc.  Whereas,    even    with    the 

changes  that  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
has  made  In  the  President's  budget,  the  fed- 
eral budget  will  contain  deficits  totaling 
$647.5  billion  over  the  life  of  this  resolution 
and  the  public  debt  will  likely  grow  to 
almost  $2  trillion  in  1986;  and. 

Whereas,  such  deficits  could  increase  in- 
terest rates,  unemployment,  halt  economic 
recovery  and  lead  to  further  recession;  and, 

Whereas,  foreign  aid  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1984  is  108  percent  higher  than  it  was 
in  1979  while,  for  the  same  period,  veterans' 
benefits  and  health  care  spending  will  have 
increased  only  29  percent;  natural  resources 
and  environment  spending  will  have  gone 
up  3  percent;  health,  55  percent;  and  trans- 
portation 48  percent;  and  education,  train- 
ing, employment  and  social  services  actually 
dropped  9  percent;  and  community  and  re- 
gional   development    dropped    14    percent. 


proving  that  foreign  aid  has  not  been  sub- 
ject to  the  same  budget  restraints  as  domes- 
tic spending;  and. 

Whereas,  \5S.  international  food  aid,  dis- 
tributed under  P.Ii.  480,  is  heavily  concen- 
trated In  concessionary  food  sales  to  foreign 
governments  under  Titles  1  and  III,  which 
comprise  75  percent  of  the  current  program, 
while  food  donations  through  Churches, 
charitable  groups,  and  other  organizations, 
which  is  a  more  effective  way  to  feed  the 
hungry,  comprise  only  25  percent  of  our 
food  aid:  and 

Whereas,  new  contributions  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  would  be  used  to 
provide  funds  to  developing  countries  to 
cover  interest  payments  on  loans  made  by 
international  banks  at  high  Interest  rates, 
and  to  provide  funds  to  developing  countries 
for  the  purpose  of  subsidizing  exports  which 
unfairly  compete  with  U.S.  products  on  the 
world  market,  costing  tens  of  thousands  of 
American  jobs,  are  excessive; 

Therefore,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  totals  in  this  Resolution  for  Func- 
tion 150,  International  Affairs,  should  not 
exceed  $19.8  billion  In  budget  authority  and 
$11.5  billion  in  budget  outlays  for  Fiscal 
Year  1983,  and  should  not  exceed  $12.5  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $10  billion  in 
budget  outlays  for  Fiscal  Years  1984.  1985 
and  1986.  Further,  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that,  notwithstanding  any  of  the 
budgetary  limits  placed  on  Function  150, 
the  United  States  shall  continue  to  meet  the 
financial  commitments  made  to  Israel  and 
Egypt  in  conjunction  with  the  Camp  David 
Accords." 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  $200  billion  deficit  facing  us  in 
this  coming  fiscal  year,  it  is  time  for 
some  tough  blunt  talk  and  time  for  a 
little  more  firmness  in  U.S.  actions  on 
what  we  are  spending  abroad  and  time 
that  some  attention  be  given  to  the 
problems  we  have  here  at  home  and 
how  this  spending  abroad  affects  us 
here  at  home. 

Despite  the  fact  that  over  the  past 
several  years,  we  have  had  cuts  in  do- 
mestic programs— indeed  almost  every 
domestic  program  has  been  cut,  some 
of  these  programs  have  been  cut  2  or  3 
years  in  succession — despite  that  fact, 
we  have  the  $200  billion  deficit  loom- 
ing before  us  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
There  have  l>een  some  exceptions,  of 
course.  We  have  had  an  exception  in 
debt  service  that  has  been  forced  upon 
us  because  we  have  huge  Federal  defi- 
cits. We  have  to  pay  more  and  more  in 
debt  service  on  the  national  debt. 

Of  course,  we  have  increased  de- 
fense. The  budget  resolution  here 
before  us  calls  for  a  5-percent  real 
growth  in  defense  expenditures  in 
fiscal  1984.  That  is  perceived  by  many 
to  be  near  the  bottom  line  on  what  we 
need  for  national  defense.  Indeed,  the 
President  has  asked  for  10  percent  and 
reduced  that  after  some  time  for  con- 
sideration to  a  request  of  about  IVt 
percent  in  real  growth  for  fiscal  year 
1984  in  defense  expenditures. 

Yesterday,  we  saw  in  this  Chamber  a 
tie  vote,  48  to  48,  on  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  a  6V^-percent  increase 


in  terms  of  real  growth  for  national 
defense. 

So  I  think  that  emphasizes  the 
strong  feeling  here  in  the  Senate  and 
perhaps  the  country  on  the  need  for 
our  national  defense. 

But  I  think  we  should  translate 
what  our  needs  here  are  in  the  United 
States  for  our  own  national  defense, 
and  if  it  is  so  important  to  increase 
our  own  national  defense  expenditures 
in  fiscal  year  1984, 1  believe  that  those 
who  feel  strongly  on  that  should  be 
listenhig  and  should  be  heeding  this 
amendment  because  there  comes  a 
point  of  whether  we  have  enough 
money  for  our  domestic  needs  includ- 
ing our  own  national  defense  expendi- 
tures. 

But  then  there  is  a  third  area  in  the 
budget  that  we  have  not  reduced  by 
votes  in  either  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  in  the  past 
several  years,  and  that  is  in  our  for- 
eign aid  expenditures.  This  spending 
has  increased  for  the  past  several 
years  and  it  is  increased  in  this  pro- 
posed budget  resolution,  and  increased 
rather  radically. 

It  really  boggles  the  mind  to  wonder 
how  we  can  justify  this  increase  when 
we  are  going  to  have  to  borrow  the 
money  that  is  going  to  be  part  of  the 
deficit,  and  borrow  it  for  spending 
that  we  could  curtail  if  we  wanted  to. 
We  are  borrowing  the  money  to  send 
it  abroad.  That  does  boggle  the  mind 
of  the  average  citizen,  and  the  average 
taxpayer,  and  I  confess  that  I  share 
that  bewilderment  about  how  we  can 
continually  increase  foreign  aid,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  incresised  in  this  budget 
resolution.  With  all  deference  to  those 
who  work  on  the  budget  and  have 
brought  this  resolution  before  us,  it 
puzzles  me  how  these  huge  increases 
can  be  sensibly  asked  for. 

There  is  a  part  of  the  foreign  aid 
package  that  increases  very  dramati- 
cally. It  is  the  contribution  from  the 
United  States  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  I  wish  to  state  that  it 
should  be  our  policy,  it  should  be  Con- 
gress policy,  it  should  be  written  in 
granite  here  in  the  Senate,  we  should 
not  bailout  banks  with  bad  foreign 
loans.  We  should  not  get  money  out  of 
the  Federal  trough  to  bailout  banks 
who  have  made  bad  loans  to  foreign 
governments  or  to  foreign  companies 
in  foreign  countries. 

We  should  not,  of  course,  take  tax- 
payers' dollars  for  that  purpose.  That 
is  what  the  budget  resolution  sets  us 
on  course  to  do. 

By  the  way,  $8.5  billion  is  proposed 
in  this  budget  resolution  to  increase 
the  U.S.  contribution  tu  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund. 

We  should  not,  by  all  that  is  holy- 
there  ought  to  be  something  holy  re- 
served in  our  principles— we  should 
not  borrow  money  to  turn  over  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  at  this 
time  so  that  banks  with  bad  loans  can 


have  their  interest,  mind  you,  on  bad 
foreign  loans,  paid  to  them. 

It  is  rather  <xld  that  we  are  going  to 
borrow  money  on  behalf  of  the  U.S. 
taxpayers  in  this  generation  and  the 
generations  to  come  on  which  we  are 
going  to  continually  pay  interest,  to 
up  our  contributions  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  so  they,  in  turn, 
can  provide  it  to  countries  that  will 
then  pay  their  interest  due  on  these 
loans,  many  of  them  U.S.  banks  and, 
of  course,  other  banks.  That  is  a  circle. 
We  borrow  the  money  on  behalf  of  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  so  the  Congress  can 
turn  it  over  to  the  International  Mon- 
etary P*und,  those  are  their  dollars,  to 
turn  over  to  foreign  countries  so  they 
can  shovel  it  through  their  govern- 
ments to  pay  the  interest  on  some  bad 
debts  owed  to  banks.  That  is  a  circle 
all  right,  and  it  is  a  very  vicious  circle. 

I  think  it  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that  we  should  not,  by  all  that  is  holy, 
send  U.S.  taxpayers'  money  to  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  to  lend 
money  to  foreign  countries  to  subsi- 
dize their  industries  which  export 
products  to  us,  and  those  are  subsi- 
dized products,  which  take  away  part 
of  our  domestic  market  here.  They 
send  their  exports  over  to  us  with 
those  borrowed  dollars  from  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  P\md  which 
produce  those  subsidized  goods,  at  less 
than  cost,  send  them  to  us  and  the  end 
result  is  that  this  takes  away  jobs  here 
in  the  United  States  and  makes  our 
economy  worse. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  I  can  ad- 
dress three  very  important  viewpoints, 
and  I  hope  that  those  who  share  these 
viewpoints  of  concern  will  heed  this 
amendment.  First  of  all,  there  are  con- 
servatives who  are  very  much  opposed 
to  Federal  deficits,  and  I  hope  those 
who  hold  that  very  high  in  their 
values  will  take  heed  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Second.  I  think  those  who  have  a 
grave  concern  and  continually  advo- 
cate foreign  aid  programs,  who  are  the 
peaceful  types,  who  attempt  to  have 
foreign  aid  to  do  good  for  our  neigh- 
bors abroad,  will  take  heed  of  this 
amendment  and  pay  special  attention 
to  what  this  amendment  accomplishes. 

Economic  Support  Fund  assistance 
in  the  foreign  aid  program  really  takes 
up  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  aid  expendi- 
tures each  year.  Economic  Support 
Fund  assistance,  however,  is  clearly 
identified  by  acts  of  Congress,  and  by 
the  very  colloquy  which  has  been 
going  on  for  over  a  generation  on  this 
Senate  floor  and  on  the  House  floor, 
with  helping  the  military  capability  of 
those  countries  that  receive  it.  It  is 
used  as  a  means  of  exporting  weapons 
or  as  a  means  of  foreign  countries 
buying  weapons  or  paying  their  troops 
or  whatever  is  necessary  in  order  to 
bolster  their  military  capability.  So  it 
should  not  be  treated,  this  vast  in- 
crease of  foreign  aid  expenditures  over 


the  past  several  years,  as  somehow  a 
do-good  venture  to  help  the  economic 
plight  of  people  in  their  own  coun- 
tries. It  is  primarily  to  help  those 
countries  to  have  a  stronger  military. 

The  third  group  I  hope  will  heed 
this  amendment  is  a  group  that  is  vi- 
tally concerned  about  Israel.  I  want  to 
point  out  at  the  outset  that  this 
amendment,  very  definitely  addresses 
that  and  the  amendment  clearly  states 
that  the  Camp  David  Accords  will  not 
be  touched  by  adopting  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  share  all  these  concerns.  I  share  all 
three  of  them,  those  who  feel  our  defi- 
cits are  much  too  large  and  must  be 
cut,  and  those  who  feel  that  foreign 
aid  should  be  of  a  humanitarian 
nature  and  should  really  zero  in  on 
helping  people,  I  share  that  concern, 
and  I  point  out  there  is  plenty  of  room 
in  this  amendment  to  allow  those  hu- 
manitarian concerns  to  be  met,  and  I 
will  point  out  there  is  plenty  of  room 
in  this  amendment  to  permit  the  mili- 
tary assistance  for  our  allies  to  be  met 
also.  I  will  be  able  to  d(x;ument  that. 

Now,  as  to  the  question  of  Israel  and 
the  Camp  David  Accords,  I  believe  we 
should  meet  those  obligations,  and 
that  is  why  I  and  my  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment,  very  deliberately  insert 
lauguage  in  the  amendment  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  understanding  is  there— 
that  any  cuts  that  would  be  made  to 
the  detriment  of  the  Camp  David  Ac- 
cords. 

While  I  have  concerns  for  all  three 
of  these  areas,  I  want  everyone  to  un- 
derstand the  amendment  is  really 
drafted  to  prevent  any  foolish  waste  or 
foolish  ventures  abroad,  and  to  pre- 
vent payoffs  of  any  foolish  foreign 
loans,  because  the  amendment  clearly 
states  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  amend- 
ment to  limit  these  things  and  to 
reduce   the   budget   deficit   for   1983, 

1984,  1985,  and  1986  by  making  cuts 
which  total  $18.2  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $8.3  billion  in  outlays 
during  the  same  fiscal  years— 4  fiscal 
years. 

The  actual  spending  reductions  in 
my  amendment  are  as  follows:  $5.1  bil- 
lion decrease  in  budget  authority  for 
1983,  $5.7  billion  decrease  in  budget 
authority  for  1984,  $4  billion  in  fiscal 

1985.  and  $3.4  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity in  fiscal  1986.  which  nets  out  in 
budget  reduction  $2.7  billion  in  1984; 
$2.8  billion  in  fiscal  1985;  and  $2.8  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  1986  in  budget  outlays. 

Further,  my  amendment  makes  it 
clear  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  any  limitation  on  foreign  aid 
spending  not  affect  commitments  to 
Egypt  or  Israel  under  the  Camp  David 
Accords. 

While  there  is  need  to  recognize  we 
have  to  reduce  foreign  aid  expendi- 
tures, because  the  amendment  would 
roll  back  foreign  aid  spending  levels  to 
$10  billion,  and  that  is  the  level  of 
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spending  in  1982.  between  1982  and 
this  year  the  proposal  before  us  is  that 
foreign  aid  would  have  been  increased 
by  27  percent  or  $2.7  billion.  Where 
these  increases  occurred,  according  to 
the  President's  foreign  aid  requests,  in 
1984  as  compared  to  1982,  the  in- 
creased spending  of  $2.7  billion  is 
broken  down  as  follows:  first  military 
aid  related  makes  up  53  percent  of  the 
increase.  That  includes  the  economic 
support  funds,  which  make  up  19  per- 
cent of  that;  foreign  military  sales 
making  up  15  percent  of  that;  military 
assistance  programs  making  up  9  per- 
cent; foreign  military  sales  trust  funds 
making  up  6  percent.  That  is  where 
that  53  percent  of  the  Increase  came. 
It  totals  up  to  an  Increase  of  more 
than  half  of  the  $2.7  billion  increase 
between  1982  and  1984. 

The  Export-Import  Bank,  however, 
during  that  time  makes  up  only  8  per- 
cent of  the  Increase.  That  is  quite  a 
difference.  The  Export-Import  Bank  is 
vital  to  some  of  our  exports  of  goods 
abroad,  commodities  and  merchandise 
exported  from  this  country.  The  Bank 
only  got  8  percent  of  that  $2.7  billion 
increase. 

There  are  administrative  costs  which 
reflect  11  percent  of  the  $2.7  billion, 
and  multinational  banks  the  same,  11 
percent. 

Humanitarian  funding  got  a  10-per- 
cent increase.  I  might  point  out,  in 
actual  dollars,  humanitarian  funding 
for  Public  Law  480  is  getting  a  smaller 
portion— some  6  percent  less — of  the 
total  dollars  spent  in  foreign  aid. 

I  particularly  call  that  to  the  atten- 
tion of  those  people  who  share  my 
belief  that  one  of  the  best  things  we 
can  do  in  foreign  aid  is  through  Public 
Law  480.  If  they  need  food,  help  them, 
send  it  to  them,  give  it  to  them.  That 
is  what  Public  Law  480  does.  But  that 
is  not  where  this  $2.7  billion  increase 
between  1982  and  1984  has  occurred. 
(Mr.     HUMl'HKEry     assumed     the 

chair.)  

Mr.  MELCHER.  We  can  readily  ob- 
serve that  in  foreign  aid  spending  the 
increase  has  not  been  spread  propor- 
tionately for  food  and  himsanitarian 
needs.  I  believe  that,  overall,  funding 
for  the  entire  package  is  grossly  exces- 
sive, and  even  with  any  cut  in  the 
budget  there  will  remain  a  large 
amount  of  money  to  meet  the  program 
needs. 

Now,  there  is  still  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  purpose  of  the 
Economic  Support  Fund  is  understood. 
So  I  want  to  briefly  outline  what  its 
purpose  is. 

The  Economic  Support  Fund  (ESP) 
comprises  the  largest  category  under 
international  secuj-ity  assistance,  and 
the  largest  single  category  within  the 
foreign  aid  budget  itself. 

The  program  originated  in  1951  as  a 
program  of  economic  aid  in  support  of 
military  assistance.  Under  the  Mutual 
Security  Act,  we  provided  defense  sup- 


port to  UJS.  allies  with  the  aim  of  pro- 
moting military  strength.  During  the 
1950's.  the  Asian  nations— South 
Korea,  Republic  of  China,  Indochina, 
and  Pakistan— were  the  largest  recipi- 
ents. 

With  passage  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961,  the  program  was 
then  labeled  "supporting  assistance." 
The  major  recipients  of  this  aid  were 
South  Vietnam,  South  Korea,  and 
Laos. 

After  the  Vietnam  war,  the  focus  of 
the  program  shifted  to  the  Middle 
East.  Israel  and  Egypt  became,  and 
still  are,  the  largest  recipients,  with 
Israel  receiving  $806  million  in  eco- 
nomic support  funds  during  fiscal 
1982,  and  Egypt  receiving  $771  million. 
Other  major  recipients  during  that 
same  year  included  Turkey,  $301  mil- 
lion; Pakistan,  $100  million;  and  the 
Sudan,  $100  million.  Close  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  total  Economic  Support 
Fund  went  to  assist  countries  in  fi- 
nancing their  defense  purposes.  Eco- 
nomic Support  Fund  moneys  in  fiscal 
year  1982  also  were  utilized  to  insure 
our  continued  use  of  overseas  military 
bases  and  facilities  with  aid  to  coun- 
tries such  as  Portugal,  $20  million; 
Spain,  $17  million;  the  Philippines,  $50 
million;  Oman,  $15  million;  Kenya,  $20 
million;  and  Somalia,  $25  million.  A 
total  of  $125  million  was  allocated  to 
various  countries  in  southern  Africa. 

The  Economic  Support  Fund,  de- 
spite its  name,  is  primarily  for  bolster- 
ing foreign  country  military  capabil- 
ity. Administration  officials  have  testi- 
fied in  the  past  that  ESF  helps  na- 
tions with  their  large  military-related 
expenditures. 

It,  therefore,  is  pertinent  that  the 
increases  in  foreign  aid  expenditures 
have  primarily  resulted  in  growth  of 
expenditures  for  support  of  military 
armaments  in  foreign  countries. 

Now,  there  is  also  a  concern  in  Con- 
gress about  whether  or  not  touching 
foreign  aid  has  anything  to  do  with 
weakening  our  defense  posture  around 
the  country.  They  wonder  about 
Turkey  or  bases  in  Portugal  or  Spain, 
and  they  wonder  about  Pakistan,  and 
so  on. 

Well,  let  me  say  right  at  the  outset 
that  while  that  argimient  will  prob- 
ably be  offered,  or  is  a  grave  concern 
to  a  lot  of  people  in  their  own  mind, 
the  facts  are  that,  according  to  the 
latest  information  we  have  available, 
our  NATO  allies  fall  short  in  their 
commitments  to  defense  spending. 
Why  don't  they  help  pick  up  more  of 
these  military  aid  costs?  But  I  wish  to 
assure  the  Senate  that,  in  spite  of 
that,  there  will  be  plenty  of  room  left 
in  the  $10  billion,  if  the  amendment  is 
adopted,  available  for  budgetary  pur- 
poses and  also  for  appropriation  pur- 
poses for  this  coming  fiscal  year  and 
to  meet  all  of  those  obligations. 

There  are  really  two  basic  parts  to 
my  amendment.  First,  it  freezes  for- 


eign aid  outlays  for  fiscal  years  1984, 
1985,  and  1986  to  $10  billion,  to  the 
level  of  that  function  in  1982. 

Second,  my  amendment  cuts  $5.1  bil- 
lion of  the  $8.5  billion  that  the  com- 
mittee has  added  to  the  1983  budget 
authority  to  make  room  for  an  in- 
crease in  our  contribution  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.  Thus,  the 
amendment  limits  that  increase  for 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  con- 
tribution from  the  United  States  to 
$3.4  billion.  That  will  permit  a  20-per- 
cent Increase  but  not  any  more. 

In  other  words,  the  budget  resolu- 
tion before  us  recommends  that  it  be 
increased  from  $16.5  billion— that  is 
where  it  is  right  now— by  another  $8.5 
billion,  a  50-percent  increase.  My 
amendment  would  limit  that  increase 
to  $3.4  billion,  which  is  a  20-percent  in- 
crease of  the  U.S.  contributions,  which 
are  now  $16.5  billion,  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  And  that  is 
enough.  To  go  any  higher  I  think  is 
reprehensible. 

The  budget  resolutions,  of  course, 
are  always  in  the  form  of  a  series  of 
dollar  amoimts  covering  various  fxmc- 
tlons  of  the  Federal  Government  or 
the  agencies  or  the  departments.  It  is 
often  very  confusing  for  the  public  to 
understand  just  what  an  amendment 
to  the  budget  resolution  means  if  it  is 
adopted  or  what  it  would  accomplish  if 
it  were  adopted,  because  it  just  men- 
tions figures. 

Adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the 
budget  is  meant  to  give  direction  to 
the  authorizing  and  appropriations 
committees.  The  subsequent  action  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House  determines 
what  the  Federal  funding  will  actually 
be  for  each  of  the  various  purposes 
covered  within  the  broad  categories  of 
the  budget  function,  but  the  first  step 
of  that  process  is  always  action  on  the 
budget  resolution. 

As  required  by  law,  this  is  the  way 
the  budget  resolutions  are.  If  the 
Senate  is  to  place  constrictions  on  the 
amounts  of  money  to  be  authorized 
and  to  be  appropriated  for  various 
Federal  programs  through  the  adop- 
tion of  the  budget  resolution,  it  better 
serves  the  purpose  of  this  legislative 
vehicle  to  clearly  identify  the  intent  of 
the  Senate  when  we  vote  on  amend- 
ments to  the  budget  resolution.  For 
most  or  all  the  functions  that  are 
listed  for  budgetary  purposes,  there 
are  a  multitude  of  results  that  could 
occur  in  adopting  an  amendment.  Con- 
sequently, the  real  purpose  of  a 
budget  resolution  amendment  is  often 
vague  and  open  to  question  as  to  its 
real  intent. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President.  I 
have  included  in  my  amendment  today 
a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  to 
give  a  clear  purpose  to  what  the 
amendment  intends  in  function  150. 
While  the  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion is  not  binding  on  the  House,  and 


while  it  can  be  altered  by  subsequent 
actions  in  the  authorization  and  ap- 
propration  measures  here  in  the 
Senate,  it,  nevertheless,  is  true  that  if 
we  include  a  sense-of-the-Senate  provi- 
sion along  with  the  reductions  in  fund- 
ing for  fimction  150,  it  will  serve  as 
better  guidance  to  the  authorizing 
committees  as  to  what  our  real  intent 
is  at  this  particiilar  time  regarding 
this  amendment. 

The  amendment,  if  adopted,  wiU  do 
just  that.  It  will  indicate,  we  think, 
that  foreign  aid  and  contributions  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  are 
too  high  in  the  budget  resolution  and 
need  to  be  reduced. 

This  explanation,  of  course,  is  not 
necessary  for  this  amendment  to  be 
germane  to  the  resolution.  However, 
the  explanation  is  germane  to  the 
process  we  have  before  us  in  the 
budget  resolution.  I  think  it  is  reason- 
able to  ask  the  Senate  to  vote  on 
something  that  is  clearly  described  by 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment in  those  sections  be  modified, 
that  where  the  word  "whereas"  is  used 

that  we  use  "since." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  Resolu- 
tion, add  the  following  new  section: 

"Sk.  .  Since  even  with  the  changes  that 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  has  made  in 
the  President's  budget,  the  federal  budget 
will  contain  deficits  totaling  $647.5  billion 
over  the  life  of  this  Resolution  and  the 
public  debt  wiU  likely  grow  to  almost  $2  tril- 
lion in  1986;  and. 

Since  such  deficits  could  Increase  interest 
rates,  unemployment,  halt  economic  recov- 
ery and  lead  to  further  recession;  and. 

Since  foreign  aid  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1984  is  108  percent  higher  than  it  was  in 
1979  while,  for  the  same  period,  veterans' 
benefits  and  health  care  spending  will  have 
increased  only  29  percent;  natural  resources 
and  environment  spending  will  have  gone 
up  3  percent;  health,  55  percent;  and  trans- 
portation *^.  percent;  and  education,  train- 
ing, employment  and  social  services  actually 
dropped  9  percent;  and  community  and  re- 
gional development  dropped  14  percent, 
proving  that  foreign  aid  has  not  been  sub- 
ject to  the  same  budget  restraints  as  domes- 
tic spending:  and. 

Since  U.S.  international  food  aid.  distrib- 
uted under  P.L.  480,  is  heavily  concentrated 
in  concessionary  food  sales  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments under  Titles  I  and  III,  which  com- 
prise 75  percent  of  the  current  program, 
while  food  donations  through  Churches, 
charitable  groups,  and  other  organizations, 
which  is  a  more  effective  way  to  feed  the 
hungry,  comprise  only  25  percent  of  our 
food  aid:  and 

Since  new  contributions  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  would  be  used  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  developing  countries  to  cover 
interest  payments  on  loans  made  by  inter- 
national banks  at  high  interest  rates,  and  to 
provide  funds  to  developing  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  subsidizing  exports  which 
unfairly  compete  with  U.S.  products  on  the 
world  marlcet,  costing  tens  of  thousands  of 
American  Jobs,  are  excessive; 


Therefore,  it  is  the  aense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  totals  In  this  Resolution  for  Func- 
tion 150.  International  Affairs,  should  not 
exceed  (19.8  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$11.5  billion  in  budget  outlays  for  Fiscal 
Year  1983,  and  should  not  exceed  $12.5  bil- 
lion in  budget  authority  and  $10  billion  in 
budget  outlays  for  Fiscal  Years  1984.  1985 
and  1986.  Further,  it  is  the  sense  of  tiie 
Senate  that,  notwithstanding  any  of  tne 
budgetary  limits  placed  on  Function  150, 
the  United  States  shall  continue  to  meet  the 
financial  commitments  made  to  Israel  and 
Egypt  in  conjunction  with  the  Camp  David 
Accords. 

Mr.  MELCHEIR.  The  first  reduction 
is  a  cut  in  function  150  which  deals 
with  the  various  aspects  of  the  foreign 
aid  package  and  allows  the  authorizing 
committee  to  make  the  determination 
as  to  where  those  cuts  will  be.  It 
simply  imposes  a  cap  in  spending.  The 
authorized  spending  level  will  be  no 
higher  than  $10  billion  In  those  areas 
covered  imder  function  150. 

The  second  part  deals  with  the  re- 
duction in  International  Monetary 
F*und  contributions.  That  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  $5.1  billion.  Instead  of  a  $8.5 
billion  contribution,  it  will  be  a  $3.4 
billion  contribution. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  gone 
much  too  high  when  they  reconmiend 
that  we  provide  $8.5  billion  in  obliga- 
tions for  the  United  States  for  the 
International  Monetary  Fund.  That  is 
a  50-percent  increase  in  our  contribu- 
tion. My  amendment  simply  says  you 
can  Increase  it  up  to  $3.4  billion  or  a 
20-percent  Increase  over  what  our  obli- 
gations are  right  now  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund. 

We  should  not  make  a  budget  com- 
mitment to  provide  any  grreater  au- 
thority until  we  have  fully  and  care- 
fully examined  just  what  it  means  and 
decided  whether  or  not  a  majority  in 
the  Senate  wants  to  make  this  com- 
mitment to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  There  are  (2)  IMP  funds. 
There  is  the  general  quota  fund  which 
as  of  today  has  built  up  a  quota  of 
funds  for  lending  of  $61  billion.  Ap- 
proximately $13.5  billion  of  that 
comes  from  the  United  States.  When 
current  commitments  are  filled,  $26 
billion  will  be  left  in  available  loans. 
That  ought  to  be  enough. 

The  second  International  Monetary 
Fund  is  the  General  Agreements  to 
Borrow.  The  Third  World  debt  is  now 
established  at  about  $500  billion.  Al- 
though much  of  this  debt  is  owed  to 
private  banks— for  example  $77  billion 
Is  owed  to  the  9  largest  U.S.  banks— 
the  International  Fund  is  affected 
since  more  than  25  of  these  countries 
are  threatening  to  default  on  their 
loans  unless  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  steps  in  and  increases  its 
lending  to  help  them  out. 

I  think  this  was  dramatized  yester- 
day on  the  business  page  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  where  two  articles  de- 
scribed the  dire  straits  of  some  of 
these  bad  loans,  or  potentially  bad 


loans,  in  foreign  countries.  It  really 
dramatized  the  feeling  of  many  mone- 
tary experts  around  the  world  that 
these  are  Indeed  bad  loans.  The  princi- 
pal will  not  be  paid  back.  Loaning 
more  money  to  pay  the  interest  and 
the  fees  that  are  due  wlU  not  assure 
anything  except  a  greater  debt. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Recoro  at  this 
point  a  list  showing  the  major  borrow- 
ers from  the  International  Monetary 
Fund. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was    ordered    to   be    printed    in    the- 
Record,  as  follows: 

THE  BIG  BORROWERS  AT  THE  IMF 


lUan  andbilMoeai 


oldrihnV 


CoHlm 


leai> 


Oile  of  jfwmt       Ej^inliw  Me 


TuBslnia. 
Tiiiter 


P*Blai 

fwt 

iMiy  Coast.. 

Janaa 

Hunpiy 
Soiitti 
Mm 


TliaM 

Sodai 

Kaqn 

UpMb 

Cos&Ria. 

Honduras 

Somab 

Uiena 

Madaiascai 

I«P 

Smtal 

Harti 

Gilni. 

Bartota 

Hat 


Panama 


Gambia 
Dominica  - 


5.500.00 

3.520.00 

3,990.00 

3.41000 

1,128.20 

809  40 

U7S.00 

319.00 

1,212.75 

1.047.75 

1,010.90 

521.40 

715.00 

64900 

532.95 

21160 

525.47 

205.81 

522.50 

39050 

400.40 

22550 

30931 

9281 

298.65 

246.51 

21780 

14080 

166.65 

67.85 

123.75 

82  SO 

101.53 

7590 

8415 

67  32 

6600 

49.50 

60  50 

55.00 

5610 

3386 

52.25 

44.28 

51.98 

51.98 

47.30 

26.26 

3795 

24.75 

37.40 

37  40 

35.07 

2455 

33.42 

13.00 

33.00 

125 

32.67 

32.67 

24  20 

13.20 

1859 

0 

9  40 

314 

1981         NOMMbB  1984 

1982 DKcnto  1985 

1981  DecMiai  1983 

Jne  1980 June  19(3. 

JW19II Jwl9(4. 

Dmta  1981 Notcite  1983. 

Jne  1982 Jok  1985. 

Fdnon  1981  Fttnan  1914. 

Hri\k\ /^1M4. 

Decenbe  1982         January  1984 

NoMmbei  1982         Decaito  1983 

/mm  1982 A|!nll983. 

Nnember  1982  Dsznte  19(3 

Fttnary  19(2  Febrvaiy  19(3 

January  1982  January  1983 

Ai«usl  1982  An(iBtl983 

Oecnta  19(2  Dacenta  1983 

Nownter  1982  Oaato  1983 

July  1982 January  19(4 

aiiluutu  19(2 SiplMte  1983 

Al9n jiifc  19(3 

Nhwy  19(1 Fobniry  19(3 

NOMnto  19(2 Dmubu  19(3 

Jriy  19(2 yti  19(3. 

Aatet  19(2 SqUento  19(3 

June  1980  Oecento  19(3 

Odoter  1982  May  1984 

May  1982  May  19(3 

Oecento  1981 Oecembei  19(2 

Apcil  1982  Hi*  1983 

tansi  1982  tanl  1983 

February  1982  Unoiy  1983 

february  1981  Fttniary  1984 


'  Merest  diarjed  on  loans  tones  aoatini  to  Ion  sue.  aoM 
and  »unx 
Source:  Intematianal  MoneUry  Fund. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  There  are  a  number 
of  reasons  for  opposing  this  rapid 
growth  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund.  When  the  United  States  in- 
creases its  contribution,  it  receives  dor- 
mant assets  denominated  in  special 
drawing  rights  from  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  in  exchange.  Since 
these  special  drawing  rights  cannot  be 
withdrawn  by  the  United  States  to  pay 
our  own  bills  here  at  home,  we  have  to 
finance  these  lost  dollars  by  borrowing 
on  the  credit  market.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  Increasing  the  budget  deficits 
and  there  is  a  net  loss  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  because  the  interest  paid  out 
on  the  credit  market  is  greater  than 
that  received  from  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  on  the  U.S.  reserve  ac- 
count. 

That  may  soimd  a  little  complicated 
but,  believe  me,  it  is  not  complicated. 
It  just  means  that  you  lose  a  little 
more  money.  If  the  U.S.  quota  in- 
creases were  implemented  today,  for 
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example,    the    Treasury    would    lose  years  banks  should  dedicate  at  least  50  ings  due  to  lower  export  receipts  from 

almost  1  percent  in  interest  because  percent  of  their  pretax  earnings  to  copper  and  other  minerals, 

the  3-month  Treasury  notes  are  selling  writing  off  some  of  the  questionable  These  loans  have  cost  thousands  of 

at  about  8.04  percent  and  the  return  loans  they  have  made  abroad.  He  fur-  U.S.  Jobs  in  the  copper  industry.  Yet 

on  n.S.  reserves  in  the  International  ther  suggested  that  dividends  not  be  this  is  only  one  commodity  where  the 

Monetary  Fund  is  7.2  percent.  That  increased    and    that    banks    increase  IMF   has   provided   loans   to   foreign 

means  you  lose  1  percent.  That  is  not  their  reserves  for  bad  loans.  countries  which  have  been  made  in 

complicated.  The   banks  that   have   these   loans  large  part  with  U.S.  contributions  and 

In  1982,  that  net  loss  amounted  to  have  not  all  Jumped  up  and  clapped  have  led  to  the  direct  loss  of  U.S.  Jobs 

$1.3  billion.  That  is  a  figure  provided  their  hands.  I  am  told  that  they  are  and  production, 

by  Treasury  Secretary  Regan.  opposed  to  such  proposals  as  that  and  You  know,  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 

Obviously,    as   the   U.S.    quota   be-  prefer  not  to  make  any  sacrifices  for  ment  is  often  made  that  foreign  lend- 

comes  larger  the  loss  becomes  greater,  their  own  financial  situation.  But  it  is  ing  helps  to  maintain  foreign  trade  for 

There  is  already  speculation  that  the  their  situation  and  they  should  make  the  export-related  Jobs  in  the  United 

final  figures  that  will  be  requested  for  the  sacrifice.  States.  The  reverse  is  too  often  true; 

the  U.S.  share  of  the  1983  quota  in-  Another  factor  which  needs  to  be  many  U.S.  Jobs  are  lost,  not  gained.  If 

crease  will  be  larger  than  the  $8.5  bil-  considered  is  whether  the  Intemation-  this  lending  is  so  beneficial  for  oiu- 

lion  proposed  in  this  budget  resolu-  al  Monetary  Fund  policy  of  making  trade  balances,  why  have  our  trade 

tion.  structural  adjustment  loans  is  in  our  balance  payments  nm  a  deficit  during 

Primarily,  that  is  due  to  the  fact  best  interest.  These  are  loans  designed  the  years  in  which  forfeign  lending  has 

that  declining  oil  prices  are  pushing  to   allow   the   borrowers   to   increase  been  at  a  peak?  That  has  been  the 

large  debtor  nations  such  as  Mexico  their  exports  by  investing  in  export-re-  case  during  the  last  several  years, 

and  Venezuela  further  into  debt.  lated  products,   export-related  Indus-  j   ^sk  unanimous  consent  to   have 

I  want  to  say  something  very  direct  tries,  and  export-related  projects.  printed  in  the  Record  the  amounts  of 

about  lending  money  by  private  banks  In  the  domestic  production  of  re-  qu^  trade  deficits  during  each  of  the 

to    foreign    governments    or    foreign  fined  copper.  Just  to  give  one  example,  years  1976  through  the  first  quarter  of 

companies  in  foreign  countries.  we  have  had  a  decline  of  24  percent  iggs 

When  those  banks  lend  that  money,  between  1979  and  1982  in  domestic  re-  There  being  no  objection    the  list 

they  lend  it,  we  would  hope,  as  a  good  fined  copper.  It  was  1.2  million  short  ^^    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

loan.  These  loans  were  made  to  these  tons  in  1982,  with  copper  prices  down  record  as  follows* 

countries  or  to  foreign  businesses  at  25  percent  and  the  mining  sector  oper-  ' 

rather  high  interest  rates  and  often  at  ating  at  one-half  capacity  in  1982.  At  jg^g                                                 -$17°3 

a  higher  rate  than  could  be  received  the    same    time,    during    that    same    1977 ""Z"""" -392 

here  in  the  United  States.  I  remember  period,  the  combined  U.S.  imports  of  1978!.!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!™!!!!™!!."!!!!!         -42!3 

when  the  prime  was  at   21   percent  copper  ore  and  metal  from  Mexico  and  1979!!!!!!!!"!!™!™™!!™!!!."!!™!!™!!!!!!.!!!         -4o!4 

there  were  many  overseas  loans  made  Chile    increased    by    229    percent    to    1980 -36.4 

from  private  banks  here  in  the  United  333,369  short  tons.  This  accounted  for    1981 -39.7 

States  at  22  percent  and  higher.  Obvi-  46  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  imports  of    1982 _„ -42.7 

ously,  those  banks  intended  to  make  a  copper  in  1982,  or  411  million  dollars'    i983  ' -42.8 

better   killing   on   these   loans   by   a  worth  of  imports.  ■  Based  on  first  quarter  figures, 

better  return  of  interest.  It  was  high-  Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  that  Mr.  MELCHER.  I  believe  the  budget 

risk  money  and  they  knew  it,  but  they  every  country  that  we  import  from  in  figures  for  increased  contributions  to 

took  that  risk.  any  quantity  is  at  the  window  of  the  the  IMF  su'e  excessive  and  should  be 

We  have  no  business  providing  tax-  International  Monetary  Fund  to  get  a  cut,  as  called  for  in  my  amendments, 
payers'  fimds  to  help  bail  them  out  so  renewal  of  International  Monetary  Mr.  President,  our  strength  which 
that  that  interest  can  be  paid  to  them.  Fund  amounts  so  they  can  continue  to  far  surpasses  all  others  throughout 
To  repeat,  I  do  not  think  there  is  subsidize  their  copper  industry.  They  the  world  is  the  capability  to  do  the 
much  likelihood  that  the  principal  will  do  not  outcompete  us.  They  do  not  things  we  do  best— produce  food  and 
be  paid  on  many  of  those  loans.  It  is  a  produce  copper  and  refine  it  or  smelt  cotton.  We  do  it  easily  and  efficiently, 
question  of  how  often  they  can  pay  it  cheaper  than  we  do.  They  just  subsi-  We  can  concentrate  our  generosity 
the  interest  or  the  fees  to  keep  from  dize  it.  And  to  a  large  extent,  they  are  and  our  charity  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
having  to  list  them  as  uncollected  depending  on  International  Monetary  grams  in  Public  Law  480.  We  would  do 
debt.  Funds  to  bail  them  out  so  they  can  a  lot  better  if  we  did. 

We  really  have  to  ask  whether  it  is  continue  to  subsidize  them.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time, 

the  responsibility  of  the  American  tax-  Witness  Chile,  needing  another  loan  Mr.  President. 

payers  to  bail  out   these   bad   loans  right  now;  witness  Mexico  needing  an-  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

without  any   reasonable  sacrifice   by  other  loan  right  now.  I  remind  my  col-  such  time  to  the  Senator  from  Otah  as 

the  banks.  It  is  their  problem,  really,  leagues  that  they  have  a  copper  smelt-  he  may  need. 

What  are  they  doing?  What  sacrifices  er  within  2  miles  of  the  U.S.  border  Mr.   GARN.   I   thank   the   Senator 

are  they  making?  that  is  a  subsidized  copper  smelter.  To  from  Washington. 

We   have  sent   this  money   to  the  add  insult  to  injury,  we  import  the  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 

International    Monetary    Fund    and  copper  and  also,  because  of  the  pre-  this  amendment.  I  intend  to  take  no 

they  are  going  to  get  some  of  that,  vailing  winds,  we  import  polluted  air  time  whatsoever  today  debating  sub- 

'     That  will  be  how  the  taxpayers  will  because  they  have  no  air  quality  con-  stantive    differences    of    opinion    be- 

bail  them  out.  But  the  taxpayers  are  trol  methods  on  that  particular  smelt-  tween  the  Senator  from  Montana  and 

not  the  only  ones  who  object  to  this  er.  me  on  this  issue  because  that  day  will 

proposal.  During  the  time  that  copper  imports  come  when,  I  am  sure,  we  shall  spend 

Here  are  some  remarks  made  recent-  were  cutting  into  the  domestic  copper  hours  and  hours  on  this  floor.  My  op- 

ly  by  George  Champion,  who  was  the  market,  the  IMF  approved  a  $3.9  bil-  position  today  is  one  of  procedure  and 

former  chairman  of  the  Chase  Man-  lion  loan  to  Mexico  and,  in  January  of  to  indicate  to  this  body  and  all  of  my 

hattan  Bank.  That,  Mr.  President,  is  this  year,  agreed  to  the  use  of  funds  colleagues   that  this   issue   has   been 

one  of  the  banks  with  a  large  portfolio  totaling  $882  million  in  support  of  the  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 

of  some  very  doubtful  foreign  loans.  Chilean  Government's  economic  pro-  Committee. 

This    former    chairman    of    Chase  gram,  with  $326  million  specifically  to  A  bill  has  been  reported  out,  sequen- 

Manhattan  said  that  for  the  next  5  cover  Chile's  shortfall  of  export  earn-  tially  referred  to  the  Banking  Commit- 
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tee.  and.  after  literally  months  and 
months  of  hearings  and  meetings  to 
consider  a  very  difficult  and  very  com- 
plex issue,  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee has  voted  it  out,  with  15  votes 
In  favor  of  the  bill.  Three  voted 
present  and  reserved  their  rights  on 
the  floor.  But  16  out  of  18  did  vote  to 
report  it  to  the  floor,  with  changes  in 
the  law  in  addition  to  the  increase  in 
the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

It  bothers  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
any  Senator  comes  to  the  floor  on  an 
issue  who  has  not  had  the  benefit  of 
any  of  the  hearings  on  an  extremely 
complicated  and  important  issue  to 
this  coimtry,  to  our  foreign  trade,  to 
jobs  in  this  country,  and  to  the  future 
of  many  of  our  industries  that  rely  a 
great  deal  on  export  of  their  goods  to 
the  lesser  developed  countries,  that  we 
are  to  consider  this  complex  an  issue 
in  a  short  period  of  time  on  a  budget 
resolution.  That  is  not  the  proper  pro- 
cedure. Even  If  I  agreed  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  that  is  not  the 
issue  today. 

The  issue  is,  do  we  ignore  the  com- 
mittee system?  Do  we  ignore  all  of  the 
hours  and  hours  put  In  by  staff  and 
members  in  both  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  the  Banking  Committees  to 
report  a  bill  to  the  floor  that  will  have 
its  day  in  court  and  will  have  an  op- 
portunity for  every  Senator,  regardless 

of  his 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  GARN.  No,  Mr.  President,  I 
waited  patiently  for  nearly  an  hour  to 
make  a  very  brief  comment.  When  I 
am  finished,  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
without  any  attempt  to  interrupt  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  I  do  not 
intend  to  get  engaged  in  a  substantive 
debate  today  and  do  it  over  again,  be- 
cause we  will,  within  the  next  month, 
I  am  sure  of  that. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  even  those  who 
may  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Montana  on  the  substance,  that  this  is 
not  the  place  and  not  the  time  to 
bring  up  an  issue  of  this  complexity 
and  this  importance  in  a  relatively 
brief  period  of  time  and  ignore  the 
work  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee. Those  are  the  committees  I  refer 
to,  but  it  could  be  any  committee.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  it  is  Health 
and  Human  Services  or  any  of  the 
other  committees  that  I  respect.  We 
do  far  too  much  of  interjecting  issues 
without  the  benefit  of  proper  consid- 
eration on  the  floor  of  this  Senate. 

In  this  case  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
promising  hearings  or  promising  a  bill 
as  is  often  done  on  an  amendment.  It 
is  an  accomplished  fact  that  we  do 
have  a  bill  that  has  been  reported  out 
and  will  have  its  day  in  court  or  may 
be  many  days  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  So  I  encourage  all  Senators 
for  no  other  reason  but  on  a  procedur- 
al basis  that  we  consider  this  in  its 


proper  time  when  al!  of  the  informa- 
tion can  be  before  us. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 
Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  yield  such  time 

Mr.  GARN.  May  I  retrieve  just  one 
moment? 
Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  may. 
Mr.  GARN.  I  promised  the  Senator 
from  Montana  that  I  would  yield  to 
him  for  a  question  at  the  end  of  the 
remarks  and  I  do  not  want  to  go  back 
on  that  commitment. 

Mr.  ItfELCHER.  Does  not  my  good 
friend  from  Utah  believe  that  this  is 
the  only  vehicle  we  have  where  we  set 
what  the  total  deficit  is?  This  budget 
resolution  is  the  first  vehicle  whereby 
the  Senate  sets  the  deficit.  Does  he 
not  believe  that  is  the  first  vehicle  we 
use  to  set  the  total  deficit  and  does  he 
not  also  agree  that  the  deficit  is  too 
large? 

Mr.  GARN.  I  agree  that  the  deficit  is 
too  large.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  It  is  far,  far  too  large.  This  is  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution 
which  is  not  a  binding  resolution.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  would  have 
adequate  opportunity  when  the  au- 
thorizing bill  comes  to  this  Chamber 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  reduce  it  to- 
tally or  to  any  amount  he  wants  to. 
Please  do  not  get  the  Senator  from 
Utah  started  on  the  reach  of  the 
Budget  Committee  today.  The  Senator 
from  Washingrton  does  not  want  to 
hear  the  Senator  from  Utah  on  that 
issue.  He  has  heard  me  talk  about  that 
in  the  Banking  Committee,  going  far 
beyond  what  I  think  they  should  in  in- 
structing and  authorizing  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  So  that  is  a 
debate  we  will  have  some  other  day 
when  we  talk  about  revising  the 
Budget  Act.  But  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
knows  he  will  have  more  than  ade- 
quate opportunity  when  that  bill 
comes  to  the  floor  to  offer  any  amend- 
ments he  wishes  to  the  IMF  quota  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Does  not  the  Sena- 
tor also  believe  that  those  of  us  who 
believe  the  deficit  is  too  large  should 
be  speaking  directly  to  it  at  this  time 
and  not  waiting?  It  is  ah-eady  too 
large.  We  know  it  is  out  of  control. 
Should  we  not  start  addressing  it  now? 
Mr.  GARN.  I  think  the  Senate 
should  start  addressing  overall  totals. 
My  complaint  with  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee Is  that  they  are  getting  too  spe- 
cific. I  do  not  think  it  is  the  right  of 
the  Budget  Committee  to  tell  the 
Banking  Committee  what  they  should 
do  in  every  category.  This  amendment 
is  an  attempt  to  do  that,  not  to  set  a 
total  for  the  authorizations  that  we 
can  make  but  to  attempt  to  mandate  a 
specific  figure  on  one  specific  item  in  a 
whole  range  of  things.  That  is  where 
the  Budget  Committee  goes  beyond 


what  I  think  their  Jurisdiction  should 

be.  

Mr.  ISELCHER.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 
Mr.  GORTON  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator   from   Washington   is   recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  yield  such  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mary- 
land as  he  may  wish. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Washington 
for  yielding.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  that  this  is  a  matter  that  has 
had  extensive  consideration  by  several 
committees  of  Congress.  I  doubt, 
within  the  time  constraints  of  this 
debate,  that  we  ought  to  foreclose  the 
kind  of  action  which  so  many  wise, 
able,  and  experienced  people  think  is 
absolutely  necessary.  In  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  we  have  studied 
the  question  of  the  IMF  quotas,  which 
is  clearly  one  of  the  targets  of  this 
amendment.  We  have  had  the  advice 
of  former  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury 
of  both  parties.  We  have  had  the 
advice  of  the  current  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  current  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  We  have  had  the  advice  of . 
the  leaders  of  financial  institutions 
and  leaders  of  labor  unions. 

I  think  that  I  can  say  without  any 
question  that  all  are  agreed  that  we 
need  to  go  forward  with  the  increased 
IMF  quota  contributions.  This  is  not 
Just  some  academic  question,  nor  is  it 
an  accounting  proposition  in  which 
bankers  are  interested.  This  is  some- 
thing in  which  Jobs  are  involved.  Jobs 
for  American  workers— not  Jobs 
aroimd  the  world,  jobs  for  American 
workers.  This  is  a  question  of  the 
American  economy  as  well  as  the  econ- 
omy of  the  world.  If  this  amendment 
should  prevail,  it  would  put  into  jeop- 
ardy a  carefully  worked  out  formula 
which  may  keep  the  international  fi- 
nancial system  afloat  during  a  very 
difficult  period  of  recession.  We  hope 
that  the  economy  is  recovering  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  signs  that  it 
is.  But  in  other  parts  of  the  world  the 
recovery  has  not  yet  become  visible. 
We  cannot  only  Judge  by  what  we  see 
on  the  streets  around  us  as  to  what  is 
necessary  for  the  world  financial  com- 
munity. If  either  one  of  the  major  gov- 
ernment contributors  to  the  IMP 
should  fail  in  its  commitment  or  if  the 
private  banking  institutions,  which 
hold  65  percent  of  the  debt  of  the 
other  developed  countries  of  the 
world,  should  fail  to  maintain  that  line 
of  credit  and  to  increase  it  at  the  rate 
of  7  or  8  percent  a  year,  if  there 
should  be  a  failure  on  either  part,  gov- 
ernment or  private  institutions,  then  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  experts  that  we 
would  not  go  through  this  very  diffi- 
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cult  period  in  the  world's  history  with- 
out default  by  some  important  govern- 
ment, the  loss  of  credit  by  that  gov- 
ernment and  an  incalculable  impact 
upon  the  rest  of  the  world's  financial 
institutions.  That  is  not  a  risk  I  want 
to  see  taken.  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is 
a  risk  that  the  Senate  wants  to  take. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  we  would 
resoundingly  defeat  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  WiU  my  friend  from 
Maryland  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes;  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Bir.  MELCHER.  Is  my  friend  aware 
of  the  comments  of  a  former  Treasury 
official.  William  Simon,  on  cutting  off 
what  he  caUs  the  international  slush 
funds.  The  Senator  mentioned  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I 
wonder  if  he  is  aware  of  former  Secre- 
tary Simon's  remarta? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  He  was  invited  to 
appear  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  called  him  up  and  talked 
to  him.  I  issued  the  invitation  person- 
ally. He  was  unable  to  appear.  But  we 
do  have  the  testimony  of  Joe  Fowler, 
Mike  Blumenthal,  and  Bill  Miller.  We 
have  ample  testimony  by  those  who 
have  held  the  Office  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  other  important  po- 
sitions of  Government  as  well  as  in  the 
private  financial  world.  The  opinion  is 
unanimous  on  the  record. 

Now,  if  Mr.  Simon  had  other  views,  I 
would  regret  that  he  was  imable  to 
appear  before  us  and  give  us  the  bene- 
fit of  them.  But  he  was  Invited. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  second  question? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes.  Just  one  more. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  In  speaking  of  the 
jobs,  is  the  Senator  saying  that  if 
these  International  Monetary  Funds 
are  allowed,  thereby  allowing  more 
drawing  accounts  to  pay  the  interest 
and  the  fees  that  have  accumulated, 
that  in  itself  will  generate  some  jobs 
here  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  exports  make  jobs.  Twenty  per- 
cent of  American  industrial  products 
must  be  exported  or  the  people  who 
make  those  products  will  be  out  of 
work.  As  the  Senator  knows,  40  per- 
cent of  American  agricultural  products 
have  to  be  exported.  If  less  are  export- 
ed, then  farmers  and  those  who  are  in- 
volved in  agribusiness  are  out  of  work. 

Now,  the  only  way  that  countries, 
particularly  developing  countries,  can 
purchase  goods  from  us  is  by  being 
creditworthy,  by  being  able  to  contin- 
ue to  do  business.  If  the  Senator  wants 
to  know  what  would  happen,  just  look 
at  what  has  already  happened  to  U.S. 
exports  to  Mexico.  Just  look  at  that 
record  if  the  Senator  wants  to  get  a 
foretaste  of  what  would  result  from 
this  amendment.  U.S.  exports  to 
Mexico  have  declined  drastically 

Mr.  MELCHER.  They  declined  in  all 
countries. 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  As  the  economy  of 
Mexico  has  experienced  greater  and 
greater  difficulties. 

If  the  economy  of  Mexico  were  to 
experience  difficulties  to  the  point 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico  to  default  on  its  finan- 
cial obligations,  all  credits  to  Mexico 
would  be  suspended  at  least  for  a 
period  of  time,  perhaps  for  a  very  long 
period  of  time,  and  the  ability  of 
Mexico  to  purchase  anything  from  the 
United  States— even  a  toothpick- 
would  evaporate,  and  that  would  cost 
American  jobs. 

So  we  are  talking  about  U.S.  work- 
ers. We  are  talking  about  American 
business.  We  are  not  just  talking  about 
some  eleemosynary  gesture  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  This  is  a  hardheaded 
business  judgment,  made  by  business- 
men, that  this  is  the  only  thing  that 
prudent  people  can  do  to  keep  the  fi- 
nancial system  going  through  a  rough, 
rough  passage. 

I  do  not  like  deficits,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  does  not  like  defi- 
cits, but  this  is  one  of  the  hard  things 
we  will  have  to  do.  If  anybody  falls 
down  on  it— the  Government  side  or 
the  banking  side— then  the  chances 
that  we  get  through  will  be  diminished 
radically.  I  do  not  want  to  see  that 
happen,  and  that  is  why  I  am  going  to 
oppose  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  that 
hardly  seems  relevant  to  the  discus- 
sion, since  the  countries  getting  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  moneys  will 
have  to  reduce  their  imports. 

With  respect  to  Mexico,  they  will  be 
required,  under  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  requirements,  to  reduce 
their  imports  from  us.  The  reduction 
in  the  price  of  oil  is  the  principal 
reason  Mexico  has  a  real  problem 
right  now.  When  oil  started  dropping, 
they  were  in  trouble. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  can  con- 
tinue to  bail  out  Mexico  on  taxpayers' 
money,  on  the  basis  that  the  oil 
market  is  cheaper.  I  find  some  incon- 
sistency with  these  arguments. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), who  is  presiding,  wishes  to 
speak  on  this  issue  and  that  he  wishes 
to  speak  on  the  side  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Montana  or 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  time 
to  the  Presiding  Officer? 

(Mr.  GORTON  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  10  minutes  of  the  time  allotted 
to  me  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. I  think  the  manager  of  the  bill 
will  yield  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana,  and  I  commend 
him  for  offering  these  proposals 
today. 


Mr.  President,  I  support  both  pro- 
posals, but  I  will  address  my  remarks 
to  the  latter— namely,  that  dealing 
with  the  IMF. 

The  proponents  of  the  IMF  increase 
make  their  argument  on  two  bases: 
First,  that  if  we  do  not  extend  hard 
American  assets  to  the  IMF,  there  will 
be  a  trade  contraction  around  the 
world.  The  Senator  from  Maryland  re- 
ferred to  that,  in  a  way,  when  he  cited 
the  case  of  Mexico. 

What  they  are  suggesting  when  they 
propose  that  we,  in  Congress,  appro- 
priate $8.5  billion  in  U.S.  badly  needed 
capital  to  a  line  of  credit  made  avail- 
able to  the  IMF  is  that  if  we  throw 
money  into  the  wind,  some  of  it  will 
come  back  to  us. 

Former  Secretary  Simon,  who  was 
mentioned  a  moment  ago.  put  it  better 
when  he  said  that  the  proponents  are 
like  a  shopkeeper  who  takes  money 
out  of  his  cash  register,  goes  out  in  the 
street,  and  starts  passing  it  out  to 
anyone  who  comes  by,  hoping  that 
some  of  them  will  spend  that  money  in 
his  shop. 

It  does  not  make  sense.  It  is  not  in 
our  best  interests  or  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  other  countries,  for  reasons  I 
will  go  into. 

The  second  reason  upon  which  they 
base  their  support  for  the  IMF  in- 
crease is  that  without  making  these 
hard  American  assets  available  to  the 
IMF,  which  in  turn  will  be  loaned  to 
debtor  countries,  which  will  use  some 
of  the  money  to  pay  the  interest  and 
principal  owned  on  loans  to  U.S. 
banks,  there  will  be  a  banking  crisis  in 
this  country;  that  there  are  so  many 
dangerous,  risky  loans  being  held  by 
American  banlu  that  unless  we  extend 
this  money  so  that  it  can  be  used  by 
debtor  nations  to  repay  interest  and 
principal  on  these  loans,  there  will  be 
a  banking  crisis  in  ttiis  country. 

Absent  any  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  there  will  be  no  banking  crisis, 
for  this  reason:  Banlcs  do  not  want  a 
crisis.  Already,  they  are  prolonging, 
stretching  out,  the  repayment  period 
for  those  nations  which  are  having  dif- 
ficulty paying  their  loans.  They  are 
extendiiig  grace  periods  on  the  repay- 
ment of  principal,  and  some  of  them 
increasingly  are  setting  up  loan  loss 
reserves,  a  very  prudent  practice, 
against  those  loans  which  appear 
doubtful  of  repayment. 

So  there  will  be  no  trade  contrac- 
tion; there  will  be  no  bank  crisis. 

Furthermore,  no  action  is  necessary 
on  the  part  of  Congress,  because  the 
problem,  as  will  always  be  the  case  in 
an  unconstrained  world  economy— of 
course,  there  is  no  such  thing;  but  in 
any  case,  as  will  always  be  the  case 
when  things  are  left  to  their  own  reso- 
lution, the  matter  is  in  fact  resolving 
itself.  Loans  are  being  rescheduled  and 
stretched  out.  Interest  rates  are  down 
around  the  world. 


The  economies  of  the  United  States 
and  other  Western  countries  are  recov- 
ering, and  the  demands  for  the  goods 
and  services  of  debtor  nations,  in- 
creases, and  their  exports  wlU  im- 
prove. 

Debtor  nations— this  is  crucial— such 
as  Mexico  and  Brazil,  in  recent  weeks, 
have  adopted  more  realistic  exchange 
rates  to  make  their  exports  more  at- 
tractive and  to  make  their  imports 
more  expensive. 

So  the  problem  is  resolving  itself— 
yet  another  reason  why  we  should  not 
make  avaUable  to  the  IMF  $8.5  bUlion. 
Another  good  reason  is  that  the  IMF 
currently  sits  upon  a  hoard  of  100  mil- 
lion ounces  of  gold.  That  gold  is  not 
pledged  as  collateral  and  is  not  obli- 
gated in  any  way.  It  is  an  asset  which 
the  IMF  refuses  to  use.  Instead,  it 
comes,  hat  in  hand,  to  Western  na- 
tions, begging  for  more  money. 

In  addition  to  that  100-million-ounce 
hoard  of  gold,  which  at  today's  price  is 
worth  between  $40  billion  and  $50  bil- 
lion, the  IMF  presently  has  on  hand 
$8  billion  in  cash. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  address  the 
aspect  of  the  social  and  political  impli- 
cations of  what  the  United  States  does 
when  it  extends  hard  assets  to  agen- 
cies such  as  the  IMF. 

The  IMF  lends  money  to  Communist 
nations,  to  begin  with.  That  is  one 
point  we  should  consider  soberly.  Do 
we  want  to  subsidize  Communist  na- 
tions? Do  we  want  to  perpetuate  Com- 
munist nations?  Is  it  in  the  interests  of 
oppressed  people  in  those  countries 
for  us  to  bail  out  those  governments 
with  hard  American  assets?  The 
answer  is  no. 

Other  economies  are  Socialist  and 
are  in  trouble  for  that  reason.  Do  we 
want  to  bail  out  Socialist  economies 
with  capital  from  a  capitalist  nation? 
The  answer  is  obvious. 

Many  of  those  countries  have  state- 
owned  industries— Mexico,  for  exam- 
ple—which are  always  inefficient.  Do 
we  want  to  promote  state-owned  in- 
dustries with  capital  from  a  capitalist 
nation?  The  answer  is  obvious. 

These  nations  are  always  involved  in 
subsidized  inefficiency.  They  want  the 
fruits  of  an  efficient  capitalist  society 
so  that  they  continue  to  subsidize  and 
maintain  state-owned  industries,  con- 
tinue to  oppress  their  people,  and  the 
United  States  is  asked  to  participate  in 
this  process. 

Mr.  President,  history  repeats  and 
mistakes  repeat.  In  1980,  the  United 
States  was  asked  virtually  the  same  re- 
quest, to  increase  its  quota  in  the  IMF, 
and  at  that  time  a  number  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in- 
cluding Jack  Kemp,  Chuck  Grassley, 
Dave  Stockman,  Newt  Gingrich,  and 
Carlos  Moorhead,  wrote  a  letter  to 
their  colleagues.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO.  as  follows: 

Housi  OF  Rkprksehtatives, 
WoMhington,  D.C.,  Jvly  21. 1980. 
Dkak  CoLLEAonE  The  House  will  soon  con- 
sider H.R.  7244,  a  bill  that  authorizes  the 
U.S.  to  contribute  $5.5  billion  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.  This  is  bad  legisla- 
tion. 

This  bill's  proponents  ar8:ue  that  the  IMF 
needs  this  Increase  to  help  prevent  econo- 
mies in  the  Third  World  from  collapsing 
under  the  burden  of  excessive  external  debt 
and  thereby  becoming  vulnerable  to  com- 
munist takeover  or  subversion.  But  the  IMF 
does  not  liave  a  record  of  success  in 
strengthening  unstable  economies  In  the 
Third  World.  Indeed,  It  has  been  counter- 
productive. 

In  a  special  Internal  analysis,  the  IMF  has 
itself  admitted  that  leas  than  one  third  of 
its  programs  have  been  successful  In  im- 
proving Third  World  nations'  balance  of 
payments  positions.  But  those  programs 
have  been  very  successful  in  impoverishing 
less  developed  countries. 

Some  argue  that  the  quota  increase  is 
needed  to  protect  the  international  banks 
from  the  possible  default  of  Third  World 
loans.  Except  for  an  imprudent  few.  howev- 
er, it  is  unlikely  that  banks  will  have  diffi- 
culty weathering  any  such  defaults. 

In  this  time  of  economic  stringency,  when 
federal  deficits  are  placing  heavy  borrowing 
requirements  on  the  capital  markets  of  this 
country,  the  American  public  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  fork  over  $5.5  billion  to  the 
IMF.  We  urge  you  to  defeat  this  bill  when  it 
is  considered  on  the  Floor  of  the  House. 

David  Stockman. 

Charles  Grasslet. 

Newt  Gingrich. 

Jack  Kemp. 

Don  YotTNG. 

Carlos  Moorhead. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
the  essence  of  the  letter  is  as  follows, 
referring  to  the  proposal  to  increase 
the  IMF  quota,  that  is  back  in  1980, 
and  it  rings  in  our  ears  again  today, 
because  the  same  request  is  being 
made: 

This  is  bad  legislation.  Proponents  argue 
that  the  IMF  needs  this  increase  to  help 
prevent  economies  in  the  Third  World  from 
collapsing  under  the  burden  of  excessive  ex- 
ternal debt  and  thereby  becoming  vulnera- 
ble to  communist  takeover  or  subversion. 
But  the  IMF  does  not  have  a  record  of  suc- 
cess in  strengthening  unstable  economies  in 
the  Third  World.  Indeed,  it  has  been  coun- 
terproductive. 

In  a  special  internal  analysis,  the  IMF  has 
itself  admitted  that  less  than  one  third  of 
its  programs  have  been  successful  in  improv- 
ing Third  World  nations'  balance  of  pay- 
ments positions.  But  those  programs  have 
been  very  successful  in  impoverishing  less 
developed  countries. 

Some  argue  that  the  quoU  increase  is 
needed  to  protect  the  intemationcJ  banks 
from  the  possible  default  of  Third  World 
loans.  Except  for  an  imprudent  few,  howev- 
er, it  is  unlikely  that  banks  will  have  diffi- 
culty weathering  any  such  defaults. 

In  this  time  of  economic  stringency,  when 
federal  deficits  are  placing  heavy  borrowing 
requirements  on  the  capital  markets  of  this 
country,  the  American  public  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  fork  over  $5.5  bUlion  to  the 
IMF. 


That  letter  was  written  In  1980.  We 
could  send  the  same  letter  today 
changing  notliing  except  increasing 
the  amount,  striking  5.5  and  inserting 
8.5.  and  so  it  goes  on.  History  repeats, 
mistakes  are  repeated  over  and  over 
again. 

I  commend  our  colleague  from  Mon- 
tana for  trying  to  prevent  the  repeti- 
tion of  a  mistake,  for  trying  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  the  sorry  history. 

For  myself  I  would  prefer  to  zero  out 
the  IMF  request  entirely.  But  less  is 
better  than  more,  and  on  that  basis  I 
support  the  Senator  from  Montana 
and  reserve  to  him  the  remainder  of 

my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  off  the  bill  so  that  I 
might  engage  in  a  discussion  session 
for  answers  to  questions  I  have  from 
the  Senator  from  Montana  on  the 
amendment  that  he  has  offered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  what  is  the  thrust 
of  the  amendment  that  he  has  of- 
fered? As  I  read  it,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
and  if  it  would  pass,  and  I,  basically, 
agree  with  the  thrust  of  what  the 
amendment  is  saying,  but  if  it  would 
pass  I  take  it  that  it  would  not  have 
the  full  force  and  effect  of  law. 
Indeed,  if  it  passes,  the  budget  docu- 
ment that  would  eventually  leave  the 
Senate  to  be  discussed  in  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives 
would  retain  the  higher  numl>ers  that 
I  understand  the  Senator  is  objecting 
to.  Therefore,  I  am  wondering  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  sense-of- 
the-Senate  amendment  as  it  is. 

Mr.  MEHXIHER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  asldng  that  very  pertinent  ques- 
tion. 

It  is  my  intention  that  the  full 
budget  figures  be  changed  in  the 
budget  resolution  to  conform  with  this 
proposal  if  the  amendment  is  adopted 
and  the  totals  of  the  deficit  wUl  reflect 
that,  and  I  will  modify  my  amendment 
to  make  that  very  clear. 

Mr.  EXON.  When  the  Sentor  says 
he  would  modify  his  amendment  to 
msJce  that  very  clear,  does  he  mean  he 
is  going  to  modify  his  amendment  to 
indicate  that  if  the  amendment  passes, 
the  numbers  would  be  so  reduced  in 
the  budget  document  that  leaves  the 
Senate  Chamber  if  one  does? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  That  is  positively, 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  EXON.  With  that  understand- 
ing, I  ask  the  Senator  from  Montana 
to  add  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  as  a 

cosponsor.  

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon)  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus) 
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be  added  as  cosponsors  to  the  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  the  5  minutes  I  yield- 
ed myself  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  applied  back  to  the  resolu- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  IX>M£NICI.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  How  much  time  re- 
mains on  the  amendment  and  in  oppo- 
sition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  have  6  minutes  and  25  sec- 
onds; the  opponents  have  44  minutes 
and  9  seconds. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  as 
much  respect  as  I  have  for  the  distin- 
quished  Senator  from  Montana  and 
those  who  are  his  principal  cospon- 
sors, I  think  I  should  be  frank  about 
this.  This  is  basically  a  nice,  cheap, 
nothing  vote  because  the  function 
that  is  referred  to  in  this  amendment 
is  in  the  budget.  It  has  some  dollar 
nimibers  in  it,  budget  authority  in  out- 
lays, targets  in  accumulative  sense  for 
the  first  year  and  then  literal  targets 
in  the  outyears. 

I  really  ask  in  all  honesty  what  pur- 
pose does  it  serve  to  leave  the  numbers 
as  they  are  reported  by  the  committee 
when  we  are  down  here  to  debate  the 
numbers  and  then  put  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  proposal  on  saying  we  did  not 
want  to  vote  on  those  numbers  or 
maybe  we  have  already  voted  on  them 
and  lost  so  let  us  let  everyone  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  we  really  do  not  mean 
what  we  say. 

I  mean  those  numbers  that  are  in 
those  functions  we  do  not  want  to  pro- 
pose that  they  be  substantially  re- 
duced or  if  we  tried  the  Senate  has  not 
gone  along,  but  we  offer  you  another 
shot  at  putting  something  on  the 
record  that  you  oppose  these  kind  of 
expenditures  in  a  way  that  will  assure 
you  that  you  can  talk  to  some  people 
about  the  fact  that  you  do  not  support 
the  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  IMF  and  other  areas  that 
are  referred  to  but.  on  the  other  hand, 
we  do  not  want  to  vote  to  reduce  those 
numbers. 

I  am  not  saying  that  is  how  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana 
feels  because  I  assume  he  would  move 
to  amend  the  numbers.  Members  of 
this  body  have  repeatedly  over  the  last 
2  or  3  days,  whether  it  is  to  take  a 
small  amount  out  of  this  function  or  a 


large  amount  out  of  this  function, 
voted  not  to  do  it.  I  am  hopeful  that 
they  will  understand  that  this  is  noth- 
ing more  than  an  opportunity  to  go  on 
record  being  oppcNsed  to  what  they 
might  have  already  voted  for.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  other  way  to  look  at 
it. 

While  it  is  clearly  the  prerogative  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana and  those  who  support  him  to 
handle  a  budget  resolution  this  way. 
that  is  to  permit  the  body  to  vote  on  a 
policy  reflected  in  numbers,  which  is 
what  a  budget  is  about,  and  then 
adopt  sense-of-the-Senate  language  in- 
consistent therewith,  I  hope  that  we 
really  would  not  do  that  Just  for  the 
sake  of  having  an  opportunity  to  vote 
so  you  can  go  home  or  go  to  a  group  of 
constituents  and  say  whatever  the 
budget  resolution  said  about  it,  what- 
ever my  votes  might  have  been  on  for- 
eign assistance,  IMF,  and  the  like,  do 
not  misunderstand  that;  I  voted  for  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  pro- 
posed by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Montana  that  said  I  really  did 
not  mean  that.  I  really  meant  some- 
thing else.  The  policy  of  the  Senate  as 
reflected  in  the  budget  is  not  what  I 
was  talking  about,  although  that  was 
the  issue.  I  was  talking  about  some- 
thing else. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  this 
approach  should  be  handled  on  the 
bills  as  they  come  out  and  in  particu- 
lar the  IMF  reauthorization.  That  is 
the  policy  document.  Or  it  should  be 
handled  by  amending  the  budget  reso- 
lution to  delete  the  money  that  is  pro- 
vided by  way  of  the  accumulative 
target  in  1984  or  the  rather  vague  out- 
year  target  and  not  saying  we  are 
really  going  to  save  money  but  we  are 
not  going  to  do  it  by  amending  the 
document  that  sets  the  money  policies. 

Having  said  that.  I  do  not  think  we 
need  a  lot  of  our  44  minutes,  but  a  few 
Senators  want  to  speak  in  opposition 
and  I  am  pleased  to  yield  as  much 
time  to  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Peimsylvania  as  he  desires. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  and  I  do 
so  for  a  number  of  reasons.  I  think  the 
amendment  is  inappropriate  and  ill- 
timed  and  I  happen  to  think  it  is  bad 
policy. 

It  is  inappropriate  because  the 
budget  resolution,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  just  said,  is  a  docu- 
ment where  we  should  be  debating 
how  much  money  we  are  actually 
going  to  spend  and  raise  by  each  func- 
tion in  that  budget.  The  idea  of  having 
the  budget  resolution  become  a  mech- 
anism to  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  on  1  or  1,000  issues  will  bog 
down  the  budget  process,  will  make  it 
even  more  difficult  to  debate  the  sub- 


stance that  we  should  be  debating,  and 
the  logical  consequence  of  that  is  that 
we  threaten,  particularly  when  we 
have  an  already  difficult  budget  reso- 
lution and  set  of  amendments  before 
us.  to  tie  the  budget  process  up  in 
knots. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  need  to  tie 
the  budget  process  up  in  knots.  Fiscal 
reality  is  tough  enough  as  it  is. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  would  do  if. 
Lord  forbid,  this  amendment  should 
pass.  Why  do  I  say  that?  Because  we 
have  had  votes  on  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  reduce  this  particular 
function,  the  foreign  affairs  function, 
and  along  comes  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  to  withstanding  the  fact 
there  are  a  bunch  of  votes  the  last  few 
days  that  said  no  to  reducing  it.  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  is  we  are  going  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  do  not  think 
that  adds  to  the  clarity  either  of  the 
debate  or  to  the  clarity  of  purpose  of 
this  body.  So  I  say  that  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution,  especially  today. 
but  to  a  budget  resolution  as  this  is,  is 
inappropriate,  and  I  think  I  would 
have  the  courage  of  my  convictions  to 
say  that  about  any  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  that  flew,  particularly  one 
that  flew,  in  the  face  of  a  series  of 
countervailing  votes. 

I  also  suggest  that  this  resolution  is 
untimely.  In  just  a  few  weeks  our 
President  will  go  to  Williamsburg.  Va.. 
to  meet  with  the  heads  of  state  of  the 
other  economic  powers,  the  other 
countries  that  constitute  the  Western 
community  of  nations. 

We  Imow  that  that  is  going  go  be  a 
very  difficult  meeting  for  the  commu- 
nity of  Western  nations.  There  is  a 
very  long  agenda,  it  is  a  very  difficult 
agenda.  According  to  the  most  recent 
report  from  the  New  York  Times  yes- 
terday our  goals  at  that  economic 
summit,  as  enunciated  in  an  apparent- 
ly leaked  memorandum  by  Mr.  Allen 
Wallis,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  Affairs,  is.  first,  agreement 
that  world  economic  recovery  depends 
on  each  country  establishing  the  do- 
mestic conditions  for  sustainable  non- 
inflationary  growth  and  job  creation; 
second  goal,  positive  steps  to  fight  pro- 
tectionism, avoid  predatory  trade  prac- 
tices, resolve  outstanding  trade  prob- 
lems, and  pursue  greater  trade  liberal- 
ization; third  goal,  agreement  to  a  set 
of  principles  to  guide  our  collective  ap- 
proach to  problems  of  international 
debt  and  finance;  fourth,  endorsement 
of  the  principles  governing  our  future 
approach  to  East- West  economic  rela- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution,  as  I 
understand  it,  really  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  this  administration's,  indeed 
this  country's  policy,  entire  policy, 
with  respect  to  that  third  goal,  which 
is  to  find  a  means,  an  agreed-upon  set 
of  principles,  to  guide  our  collective 
approach  in  order  to  solve  some  of 


these    very    troubling    international 
debt  and  financial  issues. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  we  do.  if  we 
do  anything,  by  adopting  an  amend- 
ment, a  resolution  such  as  this,  is  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  our  Presi- 
dent to  go  to  that  bargaining  table,  to 
go  to  that  discussion,  and  get  any  re- 
sults at  all  on  any  of  those  four  goals 
because  we  have  for  openers  imdercut 
one  very  important  goal,  and  people 
will  have  very  good  reason  to  suspect 
therefore  that  we  may  very  well  turn 
around  and  undercut  the  others. 

I  said  that  I  thought  the  resolution 
was  also  bad  policy.  I  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  every  Member  is  entitled  to 
make  his  Judgments  on  whether  this, 
the  intent  of  this,  amendment  which 
is  to  roughly  cut  in  half  or  cut  by  60 
percent  the  budget  authority  for  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  authori- 
zation is  good  or  bad  policy,  that  au- 
thorization, but  I  will  not  go  into  the 
Issue  of  policy  per  se  here  today.  My 
colleagues   know   where   I    stand   on 
that.  But  I  do  say.  that  if  you  want  to 
get  to  the  issue  of  policy,  the  time  to 
get  to  it  is  when  we  take  up  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  authorization 
on  this  floor,  and  let  us  have  a  full 
debate,   let  us  have  amendments,   if 
there  be  any,  let  us  discuss  the  issue  of 
the  IMF.  but  let  us  treat  it  seriously 
and  maybe  then  some  of  the  people 
who  are  a  little  worried  about  the  IMF 
might  learn  that  of  all  the  institutions 
that   I   know   of,   that   this   Senator 
knows  of.  it  is  the  one  must  dedicated 
to  free  market  principles.  It  tries  to 
get  rid  of  protectionist  policies  and 
substitute  in  their  stead  market  ad- 
justment, exchange  rate  adjustment, 
for    example,    so    that    international 
trade  makes  adjustments  not  through 
political  decisions  by  individual  politi- 
cians    in     individual     countries     but 
through  market  mechanisms,  and  ex- 
change rate  mechanisms,  and  internal- 
ly within  countries,  pulling  in  the  belt, 
limiting    domestic    spending,    slowing 
down  the  growth  of  government  inter- 
vention   and    expenditures,    all    the 
things  we  in  this  body  keep  saying 
"That  is  what  we  all  ought  to  do  more 
of.  More  free  market,  less  spending." 
How  many  times  have  we  heard  that 
on  this  floor? 

Maybe  there  is  more  than  one  path. 
Mr.  President,  to  that  goal  here  in  this 
Chamber,  but  to  that  goal,  more  free 
market,  less  spending.  I  have  heard 
practically  every  one  of  our  colleagues 
espouse  one  time  or  another  during 
this  debate,  and  that  is  why  I  say  in 
my  judgment  to  try  to  come  to  the 
floor  today,  to  try  to  settle  in  some 
rather  confusing  way  how  this  body 
feels  about  the  IMF  authorization  is 
indeed  bad  policy. 

We  are  not  going  to  have  a  careful 
debate,  people  will  not  have  read  the 
committee  report,  people  will  not  have 
given  thought  to  the  issue.  We  are 


being  forced  to  confront  it  premature- 
ly. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
would  respectfully  ask  our  colleagues 
to  reject  this  amendment.  I  would 
even  more  respectfully  request  that 
the  Senator  from  Montana  not  pursue 
his  amendment  at  this  time.  He  may 
have  decided  to  do  so.  and  that  is  per- 
fectly right.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  the  wrong  time,  it  is  the  wrong 
place,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  of 
course,  it  is  the  wrong  issue. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  half  a  minute.  I  under- 
stand that  perhaps  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Illinois  would  like 
to  speak  on  our  side.  I  know  of  no  one 
else  who  desires  to  speak.  So  we  ought 
to  be  finished  shortly  if  he  does  desire 
to  speak  and  be  down,  and  then  we 
will  be  prepared  to  yield  back  our  time 

shortly.  

With  that,  imless  Senator  Melcher 
desires  to  speak.  I  would  set  a  quoriun 
in  motion  and  charge  it  to  the  opposi- 
tion. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  as  much  time  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  desires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

I  rise  to  call  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that  this  amendment  would 
have  widespread  implications  for  the 
entire  free  world.  The  implication  that 
international  organizations  are  set  up 
just  for  the  purpose  of  helping  other 
coimtries  and  Uncle  Sam  just  foots  the 
bill,  along  with  other  developed  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  is  absolutely  wrong. 
What  we  have  been  talking  at)out  is 
the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
which  is  one  of  those  world  organiza- 
tions that  has  done  more  to  instill  dis- 
cipline in  the  economies  of  the  devel- 
oping world  and  has  done  more  to  sta- 
bilize the  currencies  of  the  world  and 
stabilize  economic  conditions  in  the 
world  than  any  other  organization. 

When  we  think  of  the  IMF.  we 
should  not  think  in  terms  of  this 
agency  being  just  for  the  use  of  the 
Third  World.  The  United  States  of 
America  and  the  United  Kingdom  are 
two  countries  which  have  relied  heavi- 
ly on  the  IMF.  We  have  seen  fit  to 
draw  upon  the  IMF  time  after  time  be- 


cause of  the  stabilizing  influence  that 
it  has  on  our  economic  well-being. 

Therefore,  the  Melcher  amendment, 
which  would  drastically  cut  the  for- 
eign affairs  function  for  the  years 
1983,  1984.  1985.  and  1986.  is  not  only  I 
think  improper  because  of  that,  but 
also  over  the  4-year  period  the  amend- 
ment would  cut  a  total  of  $18  billion. 

The  amendment  is  objectionable  for 
two  reasons:  First,  partly  on  procedur- 
al grounds,  it  should  be  opposed  by 
every  Member  of  the  Senate.  As  Sena- 
tor Jake  Garn,  chairman  of  the  Bank-  • 
ing  Committee,  pointed  out,  both  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Banking  Committee  have  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  IMF  quota  in- 
crease. It  is  simply  premature  to  con- 
sider this  amendment  before  the 
Senate  has  considered  the  merits  of 
the  issue  itself,  in  accordance  with  or- 
derly procedures,  having  legislation  re- 
ported out  by  two  standing  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate,  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  and  the  Banking 
Committee. 

I  also  must  object  to  the  amendment 
on  substantive  grounds.  The  reduc- 
tions are  clearly  targeted  on  the  IMF 
quota  increase.  Senator  Mathias  has 
rightfully  emphasized  that  the  IMF 
quota  increase  is  crucial  not  only  to 
preserve  the  soimdness  of  the  interna- 
tional financial  system,  it  is  also  cru- 
cial to  protect  U.S.  jobs. 

I  do  not  know  precisely  how  other 
Senators  feel,  but  I  imagine  they  feel 
the  same  as  I  do.  When  I  go  back  to 
my  own  State  of  Illinois.  I  hear  three 
issues  discussed  from  one  end  of  the 
State  to  the  other:  jobs,  jobs,  and  Jobs. 
That  is  the  name  of  the  game  today. 
That  is  what  we  are  aiming  for.  That 
is  the  whole  purpose  of  our  economic 
recovery  program.  That  has  been  the . 
purpose  of  every  major  piece  of  legis- 
lation involving  the  economy  and  the 
budget  that  we  have  had  for  the  last  2 
years. 

An  economic  recovery  is  beginning. 
We  have  already  done  a  miraculous 
job  in  bringing  inflation  down.  We 
have  cut  interest  rates  in  half.  That 
has  helped  stimulate  the  economy. 

But  certainly  we  cannot  take  any 
chance  now  on  crippling  an  interna- 
tional organization  which  has  helped 
stabilize  the  world  economy  and 
helped  stimulate  growth  in  the  econo- 
mies of  developed  and  developing 
countries  alike. 

A  financial  collapse  would  create 
vastly  more  unemployment  in  the 
United  States.  The  inabUity  of  the 
IMF  to  go  into  country  after  country, 
instilling  economic  discipline  into 
those  economies  as  a  result  of  their 
ability,  that  ability  of  that  nation  to 
draw  upon  the  IMF,  is  a  necessary  dis- 
cipline that  has  kept  many  countries 
from  collapsing. 

When  we  consider,  Mr.  President, 
that  80  percent  of  the  raw  materials 
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used  by  factories  all  over  the  United 
States  comes  from  abroad,  we  recog- 
nize the  necessity  of  having  stable  gov- 
ernments all  over  the  world.  Whether 
it  is  Central  America.  Latin  America, 
Africa,  or  Asia,  the  stability  of  those 
economies  and  the  ability  of  those  gov- 
ernments to  sustain  themselves  and 
stand  is  necessary  to  keep  our  facto- 
ries moving.  What  would  happen  if 
you  have  a  total  collapse  in  certain 
parts  of  the  world  furnishing  raw  ma- 
terials to  us  that  are  needed  and  nec- 
essary? 

The  IMF  helps  to  stabilize  these 
economies  and  helps  to  instill  disci- 
pline and  direct  them  to  do  certain 
things  as  a  condition  of  their  loans 
that  they  politically  could  not  do  on 
their  own. 

A  year  ago  when  I  was  in  Sudan,  I 
was  there  at  a  time  Sudan  was  under 
the  orders  of  IMP.  There  was  a  proce- 
dure established  by  IMP.  In  order  for 
Sudan  to  gain  the  credits  that  it 
wanted  and  to  draw  on  the  IMP.  they 
had  to  instill  a  program  that  caused  a 
sugar  price  increase  of  80  percent. 
Sugar  was  one  of  the  subsidized  crops, 
subsidized  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
was  extensively  and  vastly  used.  An 
80-percent  increase  in  price  brought  it 
back  to  what  is  a  more  normal  price. 
Politically,  the  Government  could  not 
have  done  it.  They  did  so  to  save  their 
economy,  through  the  IMP,  but  only 
could  they  do  that  if  they  met  the  con- 
ditions the  IMP  imposed  upon  them. 

Something  on  the  order  of  1  million 
Americans  have  lost  jobs  today  be- 
cause of  the  deterioration  of  the  U.S. 
trade  account. 

One  out  of  two  farmers  in  the  State 
of  Illinois  is  employed  in  jobs  which 
depend  on  exporting.  One  out  of  four 
workers  employed  in  manufacturing  in 
the  cities  of  Decatur,  Springfield, 
Peoria,  Danville,  Rockford— 1  out  of  10 
employees  statewide— is  employed  in  a 
job  which  depends  on  exports.  But 
what  if  those  export  markets  did  col- 
lapse? We  have  1  million  people  out  of 
work  today  and  we  have  lost  billions  of 
dollars  of  business  abroad  because  of 
depressed  economic  conditions. 

The  situation  would  get  much  worse 
if  the  IMP  were  not  able  to  meet  the 
increased  financial  stresses  in  the 
world  economic  system. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  in 
addition  to  eliminating  the  IMP  quota 
increase,  we  would  also  have  to  make 
substantial  further  cuts  in  foreign  aid 
and  other  foreign  affairs  programs.  I 
doubt  that  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment have  reaUy  looked  at  the  impli- 
cations of  major  reductions  in  other 
foreign  affairs  programs. 

Por  example,  would  the  sponsors  of 
this  amendment  wish  to  stop  the  cur- 
rent efforts  to  enhance  the  security  of 
U.S.  embassies  around  the  world? 
Would  they  want  to  cut  back  radio 
broadcasts  to  Communist  countries? 
Would  they  want  to  cut  into  Radio 


Free  E^irope  and  Radio  Liberty? 
Would  they  want  to  stop  aid  to  foreign 
countries  which  is  necessary  to  insure 
continued  access  of  U.S.  military 
forces  to  overseas  bases? 

We  are  building  a  Rapid  Deploy- 
ment Porce  to  protect  the  Persian 
Gulf.  We  have  recognized  the  vulner- 
ability of  that  area  for  a  long  time. 

When  the  Soviet  Union  moved  into 
Afghanistan,  it  came  within  300  miles 
of  the  Strait  of  Hormuz.  A  stick  of  dy- 
namite set  off  in  that  strait,  a  ship 
going  through  blown  up,  would  put  it 
out  of  commission  for  2  to  3  years 
before  repair  if,  imder  peaceful  condi- 
tions, repair  could  be  undertaken. 
That  would  literaUy  cut  off  the  ship- 
ments of  oil  from  the  Middle  East.  It 
would  bring  to  its  knees  the  economy 
of  Japan,  it  would  decimate  the  econo- 
mies of  Western  Europe.  It  would  se- 
verely cripple  the  economy  of  the 
United  States. 

We  are  building  bases  in  Oman,  in 
Kenya,  and  in  Somalia.  Punds  for 
those  bases  are  in  this  bill.  They 
would  be  cut  as  a  result  of  the  pending 
amendment.  I  cannot  think  of  an 
amendment  that  would  do  more 
damage  to  the  American  economy  and 
to  the  U.S.  position  in  the  world  than 
this  particular  amendment. 

In  short,  it  would  damage  seriously 
our  foreign  policy  interests  abroad  and 
would  jeopardize  our  domestic  econo- 
my recovery.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
whose  time? 

Mr.  PERCY.  To  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  will  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  that  it  be 
charged  to  the  time  of  the  opposition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  real  issue  on  this  amend- 
ment is  how  much  can  we  afford  for 
foreign  aid.  I  propose  in  the  amend- 
ment that  the  cap  be  $10  billion  for 
foreign  aid  and  a  little  over  $3  billion 
for  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
commitments  this  year.  The  $10  bil- 
lion cap  would  be  for  fiscal  years  1984. 
1985,  and  1986.  Mr.  President,  that 
would  reduce  this  budget  resolution  by 
more  than  $8.3  billion,  a  reduction  we 
very  much  need  for  fiscal  years  1984. 
1985.  and  1986. 


Mr.  President,  I  have  a  modification 
of  my  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask 
that  the  modification  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment.  The  amendment  will  be 
modified  further. 

The  amendment,  as  modified  fur- 
ther, is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  resolution, 
add  the  following  new  section: 

Sbc.  .  Since  even  with  the  changes  that 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  has  made  in 
the  President's  budget,  the  Federal  budget 
will  contain  deficits  totaling  (647.5  billion 
over  the  life  of  this  resolution  and  the 
public  debt  will  likely  grow  to  almost  (2  tril- 
lion in  1986;  and 

Since  such  deficits  could  increase  Interest 
rates,  unemployment,  halt  economic  recov- 
ery and  lead  to  further  recession:  and 

Since  foreign  aid  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1984  is  108  percent  higher  than  it  was  in 
1979  while,  for  the  same  period,  veterans' 
benefits  and  health  care  spending  will  have 
increased  only  29  percent:  natural  resources 
and  environment  spending  will  have  gone 
up  3  percent:  health,  55  percent;  and  trans- 
portation, 48  percent:  and  education,  train- 
ing, employment  and  social  services  actually 
dropped  9  percent:  and  community  and  re- 
gional development  dropped  14  percent, 
proving  that  foreign  aid  has  not  been  sub- 
ject to  the  same  budget  restraints  as  domes- 
tic spending;  and 

Since  United  States  international  food 
aid.  distributed  under  Public  Law  480.  is 
heavily  concentrated  in  concessionary  food 
sales  to  foreign  govenunents  under  titles  I 
and  III,  which  comprise  75  percent  of  the 
current  program,  while  food  donations 
through  churches,  charitable  groups,  and 
other  organizations,  which  is  a  more  effec- 
tive way  to  feed  the  hungry,  comprise  only 
25  percent  of  our  food  aid;  and 

Since  new  contributions  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  would  be  used  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  developing  countries  to  cover 
interest  payments  on  loans  made  by  interna- 
tional banks  at  high  interest  rates,  and  to 
provide  funds  to  developing  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  subsidizing  exports  which 
unfairly  compete  with  United  States  prod- 
ucts on  the  world  market,  costing  tens  of 
thousands  of  American  jobs,  are  excessive: 

Therefore,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  the  resolution,  for  function  150, 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1983  shall 
be  $19.8  billion  and  budget  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1983  shall  be  $11.5  billion.  For  fiscal 
year  1984,  fiscal  year  1985,  and  fiscal  year 
1986.  budget  authority  shall  be  $12.5  billion 
and  budget  outlays  shall  be  $10  billion.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that,  not- 
withstanding any  of  the  budgetary  limits 
placed  on  function  150,  the  United  States 
shall  continue  to  meet  the  financial  commit- 
ments made  to  Israel  and  Egypt  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Camp  Accords. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  This  modification 
would  make  it  clear  that  these  reduc- 
tions were  part  of  the  Senate  budget 
resolution  as  passed  and  would  reduce 
the  total  amount  of  the  money  au- 
thorized imder  the  budget  resolution. 

There  are  several  things  involved 
here.  If  we  are  going  to  have  a  realistic 
approach  to  minimizing  our  Federal 
deficits,  I  think  this  is  the  proper 
place  to  start  that  debate.  That  is  ex- 


actly why  my  amendment  has  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
at  this  time.  It  is  a  very  much  needed 
debate  in  the  Senate,  and  it  is  very 
much  needed  throughout  the  country. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  U.S.  econom- 
ic recovery  continue,  and  we  aU  hope 
that  it  does,  we  have  to  show  some  re- 
straint in  spending. 

Foreign  aid  spending  has  been  in- 
creased every  year  for  the  past  several 
years.  In  fact,  foreign  aid  spending 
under  function  150  has  doubled,  more 
than  doubled,  since  1979.  It  is  time  to 
retrench  on  the  expenditures  we  are 
making  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

We  retrenched  on  domestic  pro- 
grams. It  Is  time  now  to  retrench  on 
foreign  spending,  too.  I  call  pauticular- 
ly  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  that  the  budget  resolution 
has  $8.5  billion  in  budget  obligation 
for  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
That  is  too  much.  This  amendment 
cuts  that  back  by  $3  billion,  enough  to 
meet  any  reasonable  commitment  on 
our  part  to  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund.  There  is  inconsistency  in 
the  argument  that  if  we  have  money 
in  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
it  is  going  to  help  us  here  in  the 
United  States,  even  though  we  have  to 
borrow  the  money  to  obligate  it.  I  do 
not  believe  that  inconsistency  should 
go  imchallenged. 

One  of  the  conditions  that  is  going 
to  be  required  of  countries  to  get  these 
loans  from  the  IMF  is  to  cut  back  on 
their  imports.  They  are  going  to  have 
to  retrench  in  order  to  get  those 
funds.  There  is  no  use  kidding  the 
public  by  saying  that  somehow  we  can 
help  ourselves  by  borrowing  money  for 
our  contribution  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  so  the  Fund  can  make 
commitments  to  foreign  governments. 
That  just  does  not  play.  It  should  not 
play  here  on  the  Senate  floor.  It  does 
not  play  in  the  countryside.  I  think 
people  see  through  that  rather  quick- 
ly. 

I  cannot  stress  strongly  enough  that 
if  we  are  going  to  have  a  sensible  for- 
eign aid  program,  we  had  better  make 
it  sensible  now.  There  is  plenty  of 
money  left  after  we  cap  foreign  aid  at 
$10  billion  a  year.  It  is  a  very  mild 
step.  We  have  cut  most  domestic  pro- 
grams. We  would  still  be  authorizing 
and  appropriating  as  much  as  we  did 
in  1982.  That  should  be  adequate.  It 
should  help  us  to  have  some  economic 
recovery  here;  it  should  also  say  to  the 
world  that  we  do  have  restraint,  that 
we  are  concerned  about  maintaining 
the  economic  recovery,  nurturing  it, 
seeing  it  grow,  and  that  we  are  really 
making  an  effort  to  cut  down  on  the 
Federal  deficit  where  we  can. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  reason 
to  apologize  for  doing  as  much  as  we 
can  for  our  neighbors  abroad.  We  will 
still  be  doing  so  under  this  amend- 
ment. We  just  cannot  do  it  excessively, 
as  we  have  over  the  past  several  years. 


Our    strength    that    surpasses    all 
others  throughout  the  world  is  the  ca- 
pability   in    the    United    States    to 
produce  food  and  cotton.  It  is  a  real 
strength  that  is  better  than  bullets  or 
t>ombs.  It  is  a  renewable  strength  that 
producers  a  great  abundance. 
We  do  it  so  easily. 
We  do  it  efficiently. 
We  do  it  so  well  our  greatest  prob- 
lem with  agriculture  is  the  U.S.  sur- 
plus of  commodities  which  producers 
painfully   realize   forces   prices  low- 
often  below  the  cost  of  production. 

Currently  to  offset  over  production 
in  four  basic  commodities— wheat, 
com,  rice,  and  cotton— we  have, 
through  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, permitted  payment-in-kind  (PIK) 
to  be  used  to  pay  farmers  not  to 
produce  these  commodities  leaving  the 
land  idle. 

The  cost  of  PIK  is  off  budget  to  be 
made  up  by  appropriations  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  1984  or 
1985. 

That  cost  wUl  be  nearly  $12  billion 
by  the  end  of  the  first  year  (12 
months)  of  the  contract  obligations 
between  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  farm  producers.  Since  this 
Department  has  been  wary  of  the  re- 
leasing cost  estimates,  I  have  asked 
the  Comptroller  General  to  prepare  a 
report  to  Congress  on  their  estimates 
of  payments  to  producers  for  the  same 
period  of  time  along  with  a  break 
down  of  acreages  and  the  method  of 
payment  whether  in  actual  commodity 
or  in  warehouse  receipts  in  lieu  of  a 
payment  of  the  commodity  in  wheat, 
com.  rice  or  cotton. 

Never  has  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture spent  so  much — on  or  off 
budget— to  reduce  surplus  commod- 
ities. The  PIK  program  will  reduce 
surplus  conunodities.  But  at  big  cost. 

I  believe  it  goes  against  the  grain  to 
subsidize  out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury  not 
to  produce  food. 

First  of  all.  I  believe  it  goes  against 
the  grain  for  the  farmers.  They  prefer 
to  produce  crops  at  or  above  the  cost 
of  production.  That  is  their  business, 
that  is  their  life,  that  is  their  fullment 
and  satisfaction. 

Second,  I  believe  it  goes  against  the 
grain  of  good  Government  policy.  In  a 
world  where  hunger  and  poor  nutri- 
tion is  the  lot  of  more  than  a  billion 
people  and  in  our  country  where  sever- 
al million  of  our  people  know  hunger 
and  imder  nourishment  there  are 
means  at  our  disposal  to  do  better 
with  U.S.  agriculture  than  PIK  will 
provide. 

Third.  I  must  point  out  that  PIK  as 
a  massive  land  retirement  program 
has  not  included  with  it  any  sem- 
blance of  a  solid  soil  conservation 
plan.  Transpiring  before  our  eyes  is  a 
present  American  tragedy  of  world 
food  production  dimension— that  is 
the  past  7  years  of  dwindling  soil  con- 


servation, for  the  Nation's  land  and 
water  base. 

We  not  only  can  do  better,  we  must 
do  better  or  our  arid  agricultural  areas 
will  increase  with  less  production,  and 
our  top  soil  will  blow  or  wash  away  de- 
bilitating rich  land  into  poor  land. 

I  propose  that  we  promptly  use  the 
tools  at  hand  to  stem  the  tide  of  poor 
agricultural  policy— food  rather  than 
guns,  nutrition  for  health  medical  at- 
tention, veterinarians  help  and  public 
health  research— that  we  use  the  laws 
already  enacted  to  alleviate  hunger, 
strengthen  our  agricultural  markets  at 
home  so  producers  on  the  land  receive 
a  just  and  fair  price  in  the  market  for 
their  products  rather  than  the  dole  of 
Government  PIK  payments,  develop 
markets  abroad  for  our  commodities, 
and  protect  through  conservation  the 
consistent  breadbasket  of  the  world 
that  is  the  land  and  water  base  so  vital 
and  precious  within  our  50  States. 

I  propose  we  use  the  same  theory 
that  is  employed  in  PIK  to  distribute 
surplus  commodities  to  the  hungry, 
through  the  institutions  of  govern- 
ment including  State  and  local  for  nu- 
trition needs  of  our  people,  the  Feder- 
al nutrition  programs,  and  the  charita- 
ble groups;  the  needs  are  here.  The 
law  is  in  place.  The  food  is  here. 

I  propose  we  use  Public  Law  480 
(Pood  for  Peace)  in  its  broadest  force 
rather  than  a  concentration  of  arma- 
ments through  our  vsuious  foreign  aid 
programs  but  rather,  I  propose  a  force 
of  food  through  aU  of  the  internation- 
al agencies  of  our  Government  and 
with  a  particular  emphasis  to  broaden 
the  involvement  of  international  orga- 
nizations of  charity  and  in  particular 
the  churches  of  those  hungry  and 
needy  countries.  We  have  the  food  in 
Federal  storage.  Rather  than  reducing 
commodities  through  PIK  not  growing 
food  our  interests  are  better  served  if 
we  reduce  our  surplus  commodities 
through  programs  that  satisfy  hunger 
needs,  provide  nutrition  needed  for 
growth  and  health  of  people  young 
and  old.  We  accomplish  our  goals  not 
only  to  reduce  commodity  surpluses 
but  achieve  imderstanding  and  accept- 
ance here  and  abroad. 

I  propose  that  in  particular  we  use 
Public  Law  480  for  Central  and  Latin 
American  countries  that  need  this  nu- 
tritional help  more  than  they  need  ar- 
maments of  war.  The  stability  we  en- 
courage can  better  be  resolved  in  the 
Caribbean,  in  Latin  America  with  ade- 
quately fed  people  who  must  turn 
their  attention  to  peaceful  negotia- 
tions rather  than  war.  civil  strife,  and 
bloodshed. 

The  existing  law  is  also  in  place  to 
use  our  international  agencies,  our 
U.N.  efforts,  and  the  activities  of  our 
chiuxhes,  private  organizations,  and 
our  help  as  individuals,  companies,  or 
professions  to  augment  the  better- 
ment of  nutrition  and  food  sufficiency. 
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betterment  of  health  and  habitation, 
the  improvement  of  living  standards, 
and  the  promise  of  better  life  through 
these  means  and  also,  hiunan  medi- 
cine, veterinary  medicine,  and  public 
health  improvements. 

Food  is  the  key.  Food  for  them  is  the 
starting  point  and  we  have  to  help 
them.  It  opens  the  opportimity  and 
the  time  for  people  who  seek  to  better 
their  life,  their  government,  and  their 
country. 

We  have  the  food  in  Government 
warehouses  costing  us  storage  charge. 

Let  us  use  it. 

The  results  gain  us  friends  and 
future  markets  for  our  products. 

The  results  bring  us  better  prices  in 
the  markets  for  our  producers. 

And  this  spurs  our  economy. 

The  results  stabilize  the  country  we 
help  and  keeps  their  people  at  their 
homes  in  their  country  rather  than 
setting  in  motion  a  new  tide  of  refu- 
gees seeking  heaven  here  in  the 
United  States. 

The  results  will  permit  the  countries 
we  help  to  progress. 

The  necessary  laws  we  need  to  ac- 
complish all  of  this  we  now  have. 

We  need  only  shift  our  policies  to 
save  money  and  suffering  by  sending 
less  armaments  to  foreign  countries. 

It  is  imwise— foolish  to  provide 
International  monetary  funds  and  pay 
for  the  armaments  for  foreign  coun- 
tries with  borrowed  money— funds  the 
Treasury  must  borrow— increasing  the 
deficit,  increasing  the  public  debt. 

We  must  have  better  judgment  and 
restraint  is  necessary  in  these  spend- 
ing programs  abroad. 

This  amendment  provides  that 
needed  restraint. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  about  ready.  I  was  asked  to  wait 
for  the  distingiiished  Senator  from 
Florida,  the  minority  manager  (Mr. 
Chiles).  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  and  charge  it  to  the  niinority. 
We  are  finished  on  our  side. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
charged  to  the  minority  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objections,  it 
is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  understand  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Montana 
is  going  to  yield  back  his  time  on  his 
amendment  as  modified.  I  am  going  to 
yield  back  all  my  time  in  opposition. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
my  time,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  this  amendment  on  the 
table  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong) is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon), 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  76, 
nays  19  as  follows: 

CRoUcall  Vote  No.  84  Leg.] 
yEAS-76 


Abdnor 

Gorton 

Nunn 

Andrews 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Biden 

Hecht 

Pressler 

Bingaman 

Heinz 

Proxmire 

Boschwitz 

Hollings 

Quayle 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Roth 

Bumpers 

Jackson 

Rudman 

Byrd 

Jepsen 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Chiles 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

Cochran 

Kasten 

Stafford 

Cohen 

Lautenberg 

Stennis 

Cranston 

tAxalt 

Stevens 

D'Amato 

Levin 

Symms 

Danforth 

Long 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Lugar 

Tower 

Dodd 

Mathias 

Trible 

Dole 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Domenici 

Mattingly 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

McClure 

Warner 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Weicker 

Gam 

Mitchell 

Wilson 

Glenn 

Moynihan 

Goldwater 

Murkowski 
NAYS- 19 

Baucus 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Boren 

Heflin 

Pryor 

Burdick 

.    Helms 

Randolph 

DeConcIni 

Huddleston 

Sasser 

East 

Humphrey 

Zorinsky 

Exon 

Leahy 

Ford 

Melcher 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Armstrong 

Hart 

Riegle 

Dixon 

Kennedy 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
misrecorded  on  the  Domenici  motion 
to  table  the  Melcher  amendment,  and 
I  ask  that  the  permanent  Record  be 
corrected  to  show  that  I  voted  to 
table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


(The  foregoing  tally  has  been 
changed  to  reflect  the  above  order.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont,  Senator 
Leahy,  desire  to  offer  an  amendment. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pending  Domenici  amendment  be  tem- 
porarily set  aside  so  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  can  offer  his  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMENDMENT  HO.  1257 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  should  estab- 
lish a  more  balanced  foreign  assistance 
program  that  places  greater  emphasis  on 
development  aid) 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
forth), for  himself  and  Mr.  Leahy  proposes 
an  amendment  numbered  1257: 

At  the  bottom  of  page  35.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  world  economy  is  suffering  from 
global  recession,  and  development  prospects 
in  the  Third  World  have  plununeted: 

(2)  the  continuing  deterioration  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  aggravates  the  problems 
of  hunger  and  poverty,  which  are  daily  facts 
of  life  for  millions  of  people  in  developing 
countries: 

(3)  these  economic  conditions  threaten 
the  political  stability  of  developing  coim- 
tries: 

(4)  the  economic  well-being  and  security 
of  the  United  States  is  closely  linked  to  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  world:  and 

(5)  both  bilateral  development  aid  provid- 
ed by  the  United  States  and  multilateral  de- 
velopment aid  provided  by  the  United 
States  in  cooperation  with  other  nations 
have  proven  to  be  effective  tools  in  promot- 
ing economic  growth  and  eliminating 
hunger,  poverty,  illness,  and  ignorance. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  increased  emphasis  should  be  given  to 
long-term  development  concerns  in  the  allo- 
cation of  United  States  foreign  aid:  and 

(2)  the  United  States  Government  should 
maintain  and  increase  its  commitments  to 
multilateral  as  well  as  bilateral  development 
aid. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate, 
please? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate.  Anyone 


wishing  to  talk  please  go  to  the  cloak- 
room. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  Senator  Leahy  and  I  are  offer- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  budget  reso- 
lution which  expresses  our  concern 
about  the  balance  in  our  foreign  aid 
program  laetween  security  assistance 
and  long-term  development  aid.  As  the 
Senate  sets  an  overall  budget  level  for 
international  affairs  and  foreign  aid 
programs,  we  would  like  to  focus  at- 
tention on  this  balance  and  the  need 
for  increased  development  assistance 
in  response  to  a  prolonged  global  re- 
cession that  has  had  a  devastating 
impact  on  the  world's  poorest  coun- 
tries. 

Our  amendment  is  a  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution  that  makes  two 
points  about  the  balance  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program.  First,  it  expresses 
the  view  that  increased  emphasis 
should  be  given  to  long-term  develop- 
ment concerns  in  the  allocation  of  our 
foreign  aid.  Second,  it  expresses  the 
view  that,  within  the  budget  levels  we 
set.  the  United  States  must  maintain 
and  increase  its  commitments  to  multi- 
lateral as  well  as  bilaterial  develop- 
ment aid. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  engage  in  the 
budget  process  and  continue  our  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  situation  in  which 
there  is  intense  competition  between 
foreign  aid  and  other  vital  Govern- 
ment programs.  Of  course,  foreign  aid 
is  not  mere  giveaway;  it  is  a  vital  pro- 
gram that  promotes  our  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  humanitarian  interests. 
Nonetheless,  in  this  situation  we  must 
carefully  examine  each  component  of 
our  foreign  aid  program  and  seek  the 
most  effective  forms  of  assistance. 

Moreover,  today  we  must  engage  in 
this  scrutiny  against  the  backdrop  of 
an  international  recession  and  deterio- 
rating global  economic  conditions  that 
aggravate  the  hunger  and  suffering 
that  are  daily  facts  of  life  for  millions 
of  people  living  in  developing  coun- 
tries. While  the  entire  world  has  been 
in  an  economic  slump,  it  is  the  poorer, 
developing  countries  that  have  l>een 
hit  the  hardest.  In  these  countries,  re- 
cession and  inflation  are  causing  great 
distress,  and  economic  growth  has 
fallen  to  its  lowest  level  in  decades. 
Sharp  reductions  in  commodity  prices 
and  in  the  demand  for  exports,  as  well 
as  growing  trade  barriers,  have  meant 
serious  loss  of  earnings,  enormous 
deficits,  mounting  debts,  and  poor 
prospects  for  future  development. 

This  global  recession  has  set  back 
substantially  the  efforts  of  these  de- 
veloping nations  to  meet  basic  human 
needs  and  to  achieve  economic  self- 
sufficiency.  Further  decline  is  likely  to 
increase  social  and  political  tensions 
and  undermine  the  stability  of  these 
coimtries,  whose  economic  and  politi- 
cal well-being  is  linked  ultimately  to 
our  own.  Indeed,  further  decline  will 


also  increase  the  overall  tension  be- 
tween the  industrialized  and  develop- 
ing nations  of  the  world. 

An  examination  of  our  foreign  aid 
program  shows  that  it  has  not  re- 
sponded fully  to  the  gravity  of  this 
economic  crisis  and  the  urgent  need 
for  cooperation  between  the  industrial 
and  developing  nations  to  meet  human 
needs  and  to  promote  economic 
growth  and  development.  Instead,  over 
the  past  few  years  we  have  seen  a  shift 
in  emphasis  in  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram from  development  aid  to  security 
assistance. 

Due  to  this  shift  in  priorities  and  in- 
creased budgetary  constraints,  there  is 
a  growing  Imbalance  between  security 
assistance,  which  promotes  our  strate- 
gic interests,  and  development  aid, 
which  skddresses  the  basic  himian  and 
economic  needs  of  third  world  coun- 
tries. Increases  in  such  development 
aid  have  been  relatively  small  com- 
pared to  those  for  security  assistance, 
which  is  provided  in  the  form  of  the 
military  aid  and  the  economic  support 
fimd  components  of  our  foreign  assist- 
ance program.  As  a  result,  more  than 
half  of  all  U.S.  foreign  aid  is  now  secu- 
rity assistance,  and  the  proportion  is 
Increasing. 

Not  only  in  the  United  States,  but 
all  over  the  world,  the  level  of  develop- 
ment aid  Is  dropping.  Less  and  less  aid 
is  flowing  to  the  poorest  countries 
that  need  it  the  most  and  face  the 
greatest  difficulties.  Moreover,  as  we 
give  greater  priority  to  our  strategic 
interests,  we  have  become  slow  to 
maintain  and  increase  our  support  for 
those  multilateral  organizations  that 
directly  and  effectively  address  the 
basic  development  needs  of  these  poor 
countries. 

Examples  are  numerous.  We  have 
stretched  out  our  contribution  to  IDA, 
the  International  Development  Asso- 
ciation, a  multilateral  agency  that  pro- 
vides urgently  needed  concessional 
loans  to  the  poorest  countries,  strug- 
gling with  enormous  debt  burdens.  We 
have  also  failed  to  support  adequately 
the  important  work  of  such  agencies 
as  UNICEF,  which  is  embarking  on  a 
vital  new  program  to  reduce  infant 
and  child  mortality— a  program  that 
could  cut  In  half,  from  40,000  to 
20,000,  the  number  of  children  who  die 
each  day  from  malnutrition  and  infec- 
tion. 

Nor  have  we  met  our  existing  com- 
mitment to  IFAD,  the  International 
Fund  for  Agricultural  Development- 
al! agency  whose  mission  is  to  promote 
agricultural  self-sufficiency  In  the 
poorest  countries.  Congress  has  au- 
thorized a  $180  million  contribution 
for  the  first  replenishment  of  this  co- 
operative international  development 
effort  over  a  3-year  period,  ending  this 
year;  however,  to  date  we  have  provid- 
ed only  $24  million. 

Of  course,  security  assistance  serves 
vital  American  Interests  in  strategical- 


ly placed  nations.  It  provides  arms  and 
supplies,  as  well  as  economic  support 
to  assure  the  strength  and  stability  of 
those  coimtries  that  maintain  a  special 
economic,  political,  or  security  rela- 
tionship with  us.  Such  aid  is  essential: 
It  has  strengthened  our  allies  and  been 
instrumental  in  deterring  aggression. 

In  the  long  nm,  however,  we  believe 
that  this  Nation  would  be  better 
served  by  greater  emphasis  on  devel- 
opment aid.  Such  aid  is  a  practical  re- 
sponse to  our  economic  Interests  and 
the  needs  of  political  security,  because 
all  nations  benefit  from  a  stronger 
global  economy  and  more  secure 
world.  Ultimately,  peaceful  economic 
development  and  the  political  stability 
it  engenders  depend  on  such  develop- 
ment aid,  which  meets  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  millions  of  people  In  de-  ■ 
veloplng  countries,  who  still  live  In 
conditions  of  abject  poverty. 

A  foreign  aid  program  with  less  em- 
phasis on  security  assistance  and  with 
expanded  bilateral  and  multilateral 
development  aid  would  l>e  more  re- 
sponsive to  critical  and  widespread 
global  needs.  It  would  help  developing 
coimtries  to  become  more  self-reliant 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  their  people, 
and  It  would  promote  long-term  eco- 
nomic growth  and  political  stability.  It 
would  also  enable  us  to  further  hu- 
manitarian interests  consonant  with 
the  very  principles  upon  which  this 
country  was  founded. 

Only  if  we  remain  committed  to 
such  programs  can  we  ultimately 
achieve  these  ends.  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  such  a  commit- 
ment by  supporting  this  amendment, 
which  is  not  only  a  practical  response 
to  our  needs  for  economic  growth  and 
national  security,  but  is  also  an  affir- 
mation of  what  Is  best  In  ourselves  and 
our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  with  my  good 
friend  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth) 
this  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution 
which  calls  for  Increased  emphasis  on 
long-term  bilateral  and  multilateral 
development  assistance  within  the 
budgeted  amounts  for  the  internation- 
al affairs  function.  I  believe  this  reso- 
lution expands  and  supports  the 
report  language  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  which  "assumes  a  balanced 
program  of  financial,  economic,  and 
military  aid." 

The  budget  resolution,  as  it  now 
stands,  provides  the  administration 
with  the  amount  of  funds  It  requested 
for  international  affairs,  which  Is  $182 
billion.  While  It  can  be  debated  if  this 
Is  an  appropriate  amount  for  foreign 
aid.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  as- 
sumptions which  were  presented  to 
the  Congress  about  how  the  foreign 
assistance  portion  of  these  funds  will 
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be  spent  to  aid  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

There  is  a  disturbing  trend  exhibited 
in  the  administration's  budget  request 
and  in  the  committee's  documents 
toward  a  greater  reliance  on  military 
assistance  for  developing  countries 
and  away  from  help  for  economic, 
social,  and  cultural  development.  If 
the  administration  spends  this  $18.2 
billion  as  it  sajrs  it  intends  to  do,  it 
would  create  a  situation  in  which  mili- 
tary security  assistance  would  have  in- 
creased $8  for  every  $1  increase  in  de- 
velopment aid  between  1981  and  1984. 
Funding  levels  in  constant  dollars  for 
bilateral  development  assistance  be- 
tween fiscal  year  1982  and  1984  would 
actually  decline  slightly,  but  spending 
for  military  aid  would  increase  by  77 
percent. 

This  shift  in  emphasis  within  for- 
eign aid  comes  at  a  time  when  develop- 
ing nations  are  under  great  stress.  The 
worldwide  recession  has  created  a  situ- 
ation in  which  there  is  grave  danger 
that  millions  of  people  who  live  on  the 
edge  of  starvation  will  fall  off  that 
edge.  It  does  not  take  something  as 
drastic  as  a  crop  failure  for  masses  of 
people  to  starve.  They  can  die  because 
they  have  no  land  to  produce  food  and 
no  cash  to  buy  food  and  no  access  to 
dwindling  food  aid  supplies.  An  enor- 
mous number  of  people  die  each  year 
from  these  causes,  more  than  the 
number  of  people  in  my  own  State  of 
Vermont. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  idea  that 
foreign  aid  should  further  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  My  question 
is  whether  it  is  in  our  interests  to  arm 
Third  World  military  establishments, 
while  the  masses  of  people  sink  deeper 
into  conditions  of  desperate  poverty. 

To  illustrate  my  concern  about  for- 
eign assistance  priorities  in  the 
budget,  one  has  only  to  examine  the 
case  of  a  country  such  as  Honduras. 
The  assumptions  of  the  administra- 
tion would  increase  military  grant  as- 
sistance next  year  almost  fourfold, 
while  development  assistance  would 
remain  about  the  same  as  previous 
years.  It  is  clear  that  the  administra- 
tion wants  to  increase  the  Honduras 
military  effort  through  a  jump  in  mili- 
tary grant  assistance  from  $10.5  mil- 
lion to  $40  million  in  1  year. 

I  want  to  pose  the  question,  does  a 
country  such  as  Honduras  have  more 
to  fear  from  a  military  threat  or  from 
its  own  economic  crisis?  Honduras  is 
the  second  poorest  nation  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere.  Only  Haiti  exceeds  it 
in  human  misery.  Almost  half  the  pop- 
ulation of  Honduras  has  a  per  capita 
annual  income  of  less  than  $50.  This 
same  half  of  the  country  has  a  per 
capita  protein  intake  that  is  40  per- 
cent less  than  scientifically  considered 
adequate.  Illiteracy  runs  at  over  50 
percent  in  rural  areas. 

The  source  of  all  this  poverty  and 
suffering  in  the  Honduran  countryside 


is  not  hard  to  find.  The  lowest  20  per- 
cent of  the  population  received  a  little 
over  2  percent  of  the  national  income. 
Fifty-two  percent  of  the  farmers  share 
5.5  percent  of  the  farmland,  while  1.7 
percent  of  the  farmers  control  44  per- 
cent of  the  available  soil.  In  other 
words,  a  few  have  much  while  many 
have  nothing. 

What  will  a  quadrupling  of  military 
aid  to  a  country  such  as  Honduras  ac- 
complish? 

Whatever  we  may  believe  about  the 
involvement  of  outside  forces  in  the 
countryside  of  Central  America,  no  in- 
surgency can  take  root  in  the  absence 
of  poverty  and  economic  injustice. 
Honduras  is  certainly  a  country  that 
we  should  be  looking  toward  for  the 
nurturing  of  democratic  ideals.  My 
question,  again,  is  whether  those 
democratic  ideals  are  going  to  be  nur- 
tured by  quadrupling  their  military  as- 
sistance instead  of  increasing  the  aid 
for  economic  development.  Our  best 
insurance  against  politicsd  instability 
is  the  development  of  responsive  polit- 
ical systems  which  can  implement 
strong  agrarian  reform  laws  accompa- 
nied by  economic  development  pro- 
grams that  are  geared  to  the  realities 
of  the  world  marketplace.  On  a  human 
level,  we  must  understand  that  people 
do  not  make  the  decision  to  take  up 
arms  lightly.  The  motivation  comes 
from  a  personal  reaction  to  repression 
and  poverty  and  hunger. 

Mr.  President,  the  administration's 
foreign  aid  policy  is  equally  ineffective 
in  Africa.  This  poverty-stricken  conti- 
nent is  suffering  from  overall  declines 
in  per  capita  food  production.  The 
rural  sector  in  many  countries  is  in  a 
state  of  disarray,  with  small  farmers 
leaving  the  land  and  no  one  replacing 
them.  Eighty  percent  of  Africans 
below  the  Sahara  have  no  access  to 
basic  health  care.  Disease  adds  signifi- 
cantly to  problems  of  low  productivity 
in  the  agricultural  sector.  Huge  sec- 
tions of  fertile  land  are  unavailable  be- 
cause of  insect  infestations. 

In  the  face  of  these  staggering  prob- 
lems, the  administration  is  hoping  to 
jump  military  aid  from  its  present 
level  of  $87.4  million  to  over  $200  mil- 
lion in  1984.  At  the  same  time,  assist- 
ance for  agriculture,  rural  develop- 
ment, and  nutrition  would  remain  vir- 
tually static. 

The  budget  priorities  of  the  adminis- 
tration neglect  multilateral  as  well  as 
bilateral  foreign  assistance.  UNICEF, 
the  United  Nation's  program  for  the 
world's  children,  would  suffer  a  36-per- 
cent reduction  in  funding  from  1983 
levels.  Similar  drastic  reductions  for 
other  multilateral  assistance  agencies 
would  also  be  in  store  under  the  ad- 
ministration's budget. 

It  is  my  hoije  that  this  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution— which  I  really  feel 
should  be  accepted  by  the  Senate- 
would  make  it  clear  to  the  administra- 
tion that  adequate  levels  of  funding 


for  development  assistance,  both  bilat- 
eral and  multilateral,  should  be  re- 
stored, and  that  excessive  commit- 
ments to  military  establishments  in 
developing  countries  should  be  cur- 
tailed. Only  through  such  a  rearrange- 
ment of  priorities  will  the  United 
States  lead  the  world  toward  a  more 
just  and  stable  order. 

I  imderstand  that  what  Mr.  Dan- 
PORTH  and  I  propose  today  will  not  be 
accepted  by  the  Budget  Committee,  al- 
though I  suspect  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  agree  with  us. 
But  what  I  had  hoped  our  statement 
might  do  would  be  to  encourage  the 
administration  to  look  for  the  kind  of 
bipartisan  support  they  could  receive 
in  such  a  reordering  of  priorities.  It  is 
not  only  for  the  good  of  those  develop- 
ing coimtries  we  speak,  it  is  ultimately 
for  our  own  good  because  of  the  stabil- 
ity it  would  bring  from  the  world 
order. 

So  I  am  proud  to  join  my  friend 
from  Missouri. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
discussed  this  amendment  with  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
prior  to  offering  it.  As  Senator  Leahy 
indicated,  it  is  the  position  of  Senator 
DoMENici  that  he  would  rather  not 
have  this  amendment  on  the  budget 
resolution.  He  does  not  state  a  position 
for  or  against  it,  but  rather  feels  that 
it  is  not  appropriate  in  the  budget  res- 
olution to  state  a  position  as  to  pre- 
cisely how  foreign  aid  should  be  spent. 

I  understand  that  view  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee.  Sena- 
tor Leahy  and  I,  In  offering  this 
amendment,  merely  wanted  to  air  our 
views  as  to  the  division  of  foreign  aid 
between  economic  development  assist- 
ance and  security  assistance  and  also 
to  inform  the  Senate  that  in  the 
months  ahead  we  do  intend  to  pursue 
this  point. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  amendment. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  concur 
with  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I 
would  note,  however,  that  it  will  be  my 
intention  to  raise  a  similar  concern 
again  on  an  appropriate  piece  of  legis- 
lation, either  from  the  authorizing 
committees  or  appropriation  commit- 
tees. I  think  that  what  we  must  face 
up  to  at  some  point— and  I  think  the 
Senate  is  the  best  place  to  do  it— is  ex- 
actly how  our  foreign  aid  is  being  used 
and  which   way   it  is  being  skewed, 


whether  it  is  going  away  from  develop- 
mental aid  into  military  aid,  or  wheth- 
er we  are  achieving  an  appropriate  bal- 
ance and  indeed  foreign  aid  is  enhanc- 
ing the  seciulty  of  the  United  States 
and  carrying  out  the  himianltarlan 
aims  the  American  people  expect  it  to. 

I  concur  with  the  decision  to  with- 
draw the  amendment,  but  I  would 
hope  that  my  colleagues  would  note 
the  concerns  raised  by  Senator  Dam- 
forth  and  myself,  and  be  alert  to  the 
fact  that  it  will  be  raised  in  another 
form  on  another  bill.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  Is  with- 
drawn. 

RXSEARCH  NEEDS  AND  THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
h|rre  previously  stated  my  views  of 
this  budget  debate.  I  described  the 
need  for  deficit  reduction  and  the 
rilted  for  compromise.  I  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  such  compromise  should 
embody  four  parts: 
•pirst,  restraint  on  the  nonmeans 
tested  entitlement  programs,  the  fast- 
est growing  part  of  the  budget; 

Second,  restraint  on  defense  spend- 
ing growth; 

Third,  preservation  of  the  reduc- 
tions In  discretionary  spending  made 
In  the  last  2  years,  with  some  selective 
increases;  and 

Fourth,  an  increase  in  revenues. 

One  of  the  important  selective  in- 
creases that  we  must  make,  I  believe, 
is  in  the  area  of  basic  science  and  ad- 
vanced education.  We  must  build  upon 
the  Reagan  administration's  commit- 
ment to  strengthen  investment  in  re- 
search, a  commitment  I  applaud.  The 
Budget  Committee  also  deserves  com- 
mendation for  increasing  the  authori- 
zations beyond  the  levels  requested  by 
the  President  in  some  of  the  key 
budget  functions  that  encompass  Fed- 
eral support  for  science  research. 

I,  along  with  Senator  Eagleton  and. 
we  hope,  many  of  our  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  plan  to  seek 
further  Increases  In  the  research  budg- 
ets of  six  agencies  and  departments: 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  suid  Space  Adminis- 
tration, and  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture, Energy,  and  Defense.  We  have 
developed  this  initiative  in  cooperation 
with  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities. 

I  believe  there  is  sufficient  room  in 
this  budget  resolution  for  such  in- 
creases, and  it  is  my  current  Intention 
to  press  for  additional  funds  when  the 
Senate  considers  the  various  authori- 
zation and  appropriations  bills  that  in- 
clude basic  science  research  and  ad- 
vanced education  programs. 

There  are  important  reasons  for  an 
Increased,  sustained  Investment  in  the 
production  of  new  knowledge  and  in 
the  education  of  the  yoimg  men  and 
women  who  will  be  our  next  genera- 
tion of  leaders  in  science,  engineering. 


and  technology.  Let  us  call  them  first 
principles.  These  principles  include 
the  following: 

The  long-term  economic  vitality,  se- 
curity and  well-being  of  the  Nation 
depend  fundamentally  on  our  ability 
to  sustain  the  search  for  new  knowl- 
edge and  to  educate  future  genera- 
tions in  essential  scientific,  engineer- 
ing, and  technological  skills. 

The  future  effectiveness  of  our  na- 
tional defense  requires  a  position  of 
sustained  leadership  in  basic  science, 
engineering,  and  technological  devel- 
opment; to  guarantee  that  leadership, 
the  Nation's  capacities  to  educate  well 
its  most  able  citizens  must  be  sus- 
tained and  protected. 

The  health  and  future  well-being  of 
our  people  and  other  nations  depend 
upon  sustained  national  Investment  in 
fundamental  biomedical  research  and 
the  improvements  in  health  care  that 
result  from  that  search  for  knowledge. 
The  Nation's  research  universities 
are  the  primary  sources  of  the  new 
knowledge  that  underlies  technologi- 
cal and  economic  development;  they 
also  educate  practically  all  of  our  sci- 
entists, health  care  professionals,  engi- 
neers, and  skilled  managers. 

If  we  are  to  retain  a  leadership  posi- 
tion in  the  international  marketplace 
and  secure  our  national  defense,  we 
must  as  a  nation  attend  to  the  educa- 
tion and  training  of  the  Nation's  best 
young  minds  or  fall  behind  those  na- 
tions that  do. 

The  Nation  cannot  presume  the 
availability  of  a  sufficient  cadre  of 
highly  trained  and  talented  scientists 
and  scholars  unless  national  policy 
provides  incentives  adequate  to  bring 
about  that  result. 

Quality  research,  scholarship  and 
education  depend  upon  the  exercise  of 
national  leadership  and  will  to  estab- 
lish and  sustain  balanced  Federal  poli- 
cies and  targeted  initiatives  designed 
to  assure  long-term  excellence  In  ad- 
vanced education  and  research. 

I  know  that  the  Senate  will  recog- 
nize the  truth  of  these  principles.  I 
feel  confident  that  the  Senate  will  see 
the  need  to  increase  our  Federal  re- 
search budget  to  meet  the  needs  we 
face.  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Senator  Eagleton  and  others  In  this 
Chamber  to  rebuild  this  Nation's  ca- 
pacity for  basic  science  and  advanced 
education. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President.  I 
note  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
would  like  to  request  that  the  time  for 
the  quorum  call  be  equally  charged. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  this  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  has  been  watching 
with  keen  interest  the  deliberations  of 

the  U.S.  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  time  on  the  resolution 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  been  watching 
with  keen  Interest  the  deliberations  of 
the  Senate  for  the  past  week  or  so 
with  regard  to  the  budget  resolution. 
We  just  finished  a  rollcall  vote  about 
20  minutes  ago  that  was  the  last  effort 
to  begin  to  reduce  the  level  of  fimding 
of  the  Federal  Government,  in  this 
case  specifically  it  was  with  regard  to 
the  reduction  of  the  money  that  would 
otherwise  go  to  the  International. 
Monetary  Fund.  Certainly  that  was  in 
the  billions  and  billions  of  dollars. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  notes 
that  this  is  only  the  last  of  a  whole 
series  of  such  efforts  that  have  failed. 
It  seems  to  me  that  we  continue  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  we  are  here  to 
reduce— and  I  emphasize  the  word 
"reduce"— the  Federal  budget  rather 
than  to  increase  spending.  It  is  a  fa- 
miliar pattern  that  we  have  followed 
with  devastating  regularity. 

One  might  wonder  what  we  are  here 
about.  This  is  true  if  one  is  concerned 
about  the  skyrocketing  deficits,  the 
most  unbalanced  budget  in  our  histo- 
ry, and  what  we  are  going  to  do  about 
it  here. 

The  Record  will  show  that  we  have 
done  essentially  nothing— nothing— . 
after  more  than  a  week  of  budget 
debate  and  votes  to  reduce  si>ending. 
The  fact  is  we  are  going  the  other 
way.  We  should  be  subtracting;  in- 
stead, we  are  adding  thereto. 

The  deficit  is  a  concern  everywhere, 
it  seems,  except  here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  It  is  a  concern  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  who  indicated 
today  that  continued  high  interest 
rates,  essentially  caused  by  the  ever- 
Increasing  deficit  and  national  debt  of 
the  United  States,  is  causing  us  trou- 
ble not  only  so  far  as  economic  recov- 
ery here  at  home  is  concerned,  but 
also  causing  further  reduction  In  the 
strength  of  the  dollar  overseas,  and 
which  causes  great  difficulty  in  selling 
our  products  around  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that 
before  we  finish  the  budget  resolution 
successfully,  if  we  ever  do,  that  my  col- 
leagues would  come  to  realize  that  we 
are  not  getting  anywhere  the  way  we 
are  going  right  now,  and  what  has 
been  suggested  as  to  what  we  are 
likely  to  vote  on  in  the  next  few  hours 
or  the  next  few  days  gives  little  hope 
whatsoever  of  any  chance  of  getting 
the  deficit  imder  control. 

I  am  hopeful  that  I  can  persuade  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  that  we 
better  start  looking  for  cuts  in  spend- 
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ing  much  more  diligently  than  we 
have  in  the  past,  and,  therefore, 
reduce  deficits  from  their  current 
record  levels. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  entitled  the  John- 
ston-Exon-Nimn-Boren  budget  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

JOHNSTON/EXON/NUNN/BOREN  BUDGET  COMPARED  TO: 

[In  bHiOK  d  doNan] 


19W      19(5       1986 


Mil 


Camtpaicy 

OMlMS 

Odiab 


-8.4    -33.6      -579      -999 
-24.9    -69.2    -123.3    -217.4 


+  4.0 
-89 


-12.9      -316      -40.5 
-37.5      -29.8      -76,2 


JMI 


ScMile  BudMt  CofflMtiR: 

OuHm _ -2.5  -14.8  -21.7  -390 

Wcm +12.7  -5.7  -29.8  -22.8 

SflMie  RButim  CwoB: 

(Mm -4.0  -20.7  -33.1  -578 

iMals -16.4  -45.0  -93.1  -1545 


Mr.  EXON.  This  table  shows  a  com- 
parison between  the  budget  which  my 
three  colleagues  and  I  offered  and 
four  other  budget  possibilities.  It  is  ob- 
vious from  even  a  glance  at  these  fig- 
ures that  the  Johnston-Exon-Nunn- 
Boren  budget  does  the  most  over  the 
next  3  years  to  cut  spending  and 
reduce  deficits.  The  comparison  with 
the  budget  of  the  Senate  Republican 
Caucus  is  the  most  striking.  The 
budget  we  offered  proposed  to  cut 
nearly  $60  billion  more  over  the  next  3 
years  and  our  budget  deficit  would 
have  been  nearly  $100  billion  lower  in 
1986.  I  should  note  that  the  1986  com- 
parisons are  estimates,  since  1986  has 
been  left  off  the  Senate  Republican 
Caucus  budget  because  its  policy  con- 
sequences are  so  obviously  unattrac- 
tive. 

It  is  astounding  to  this  Senator  that 
the  political  party  which  has  tried 
over  the  years  to  associate  itself  with 
fiscal  responsibility  has  now,  when  in 
power,  become  the  party  of  more 
spending  and  higher  deficits.  I  do  not 
believe  many  Americans  of  either 
major  political  party  would  support 
the  Republican  budget  if  they  under- 
stand how  irresponsible  it  is  with 
regard  to  sound  fiscal  policy.  Regard- 
less of  the  banner  it  flies  under  it  is  a 
prescription  for  sure  economic  disas- 
ter. Jackie  Kemp  has  said  that  "the 
Republican  Party  no  longer  worships 
at  the  alter  of  a  balanced  budget." 
That  is  one  thing  but  it  is  quite  an- 
other, and  a  disservice  to  that  great 
political  party  to  place  it  in  a  position, 
as  the  Republican  alternatives  do,  of 
worshiping  at  the  alter  of  unbalanced 
budgets  forever. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  need  a  bi- 
partisan budget  approach  which  will 
reduce  deficit  spending,  reduce  inter- 


est rates,  and  restore  our  export  mar- 
kets. Continued  Federal  borrowing  at 
the  levels  suggested  in  the  Republican 
Caucus  budget  will  require  the  Federal 
Government  to  borrow  more  than  $1 
out  of  every  $2  raised  in  domestic 
credit  markets  over  the  next  3  years. 
We  cannot  reasonably  anticipate  sig- 
nificant necessary  interest  rates  reduc- 
tions under  such  conditions,  and  we 
cannot  expect  the  value  of  the  dollar 
to  stabilize  at  a  level  which  will  make 
our  exports  competitive  once  again. 

Before  it  is  too  late.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  reflect  on  a  message  which 
all  of  us  received  last  week  from  the 
group  known  as  the  bipartisan  budget 
appeal,  headed  by  former  Commerce 
Secretary  Peterson,  and  other  out- 
standing Americans  knowledgeable  in 
and  properly  concerned  about  our 
economy  and  the  threat  to  same  by 
these  unmanageable  skyrocketing  defi- 
cits. Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  their 
message  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  Johnston-Exon-Nunn-Boren 
budget  addressed  all  of  the  major 
points  raised  by  the  bipartisan  budget 
appeal.  Perhaps  this  is  why  it  wte  de- 
feated, for  we  touched  too  many  sensi- 
tive parts  of  the  budget  in  our  across- 
the-board  attempt  to  reduce  deficits. 
Indeed,  the  budget  we  offered  was 
very  much  the  no  sacred  cows  budget 
alternative. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  time  for  all  of  us 
to  face  the  hard  facts  squarely  and 
move  toward  a  responsible  bipartisan 
budget. 

When  I  say  that  I  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  a  bipartisan  budget  has  to 
be  a  budget  that  is  drafted  by  the 
Democrats  that  we  try  to  force  the  Re- 
publicans to  come  aboard  on,  or  one 
that  is  written  by  the  Republicans 
that  they  try  to  get  the  Democrats  to 
join  in  passing.  We  hear  a  lot  of  talk 
about  bipartisanship  today,  but  entire- 
ly too  much  of  the  work  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  is  being  done  today  in  the  Re- 
publican Caucus,  the  farthest  thing  re- 
moved from  a  true  bipartisan  ap- 
proach. 

As  one  Senator  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  I  once  again  pledge  my  support 
to  those  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  If 
they  win  come  and  talk  to  me.  Maybe 
we  can  get  together  on  a  bipartisan 
budget.  I  am  not  likely  to  sign  on  to 
anything  that  they  come  out  of  that 
Republican  Caucus  with,  because  in 
entirely  too  many  cases,  I  feel  it  is  es- 
sentially dictated  from  the  White 
House.  And  oftentimes,  the  White 
House  does  not  take  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
all  of  this  means  that  each  of  us  will 
have  to  give  a  little  ground  from  the 
rigid  ideological  and  political  positions 
that  we  have.  Six  former  Cabinet  Sec- 
retaries of  both  political  parties  found 
It  possible  to  reach  a  bipartisan  middle 
ground,  and  I  believe  it  is  our  duty. 


before  passing  a  disastrous  budget  res- 
olution, or  no  budget  resolution  at  all, 
to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  President,  I  pledge  my  support 
to  that  effort  and  I  hope  that  we  can 
get  that  out  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  out  of  the  caucus  rooms,  and 
get  on  with  the  business  of  trying  to 
reduce  spending  and  trying  to  get  the 
staggering  deficit  back  somewhere  In 
line. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
that  I  am  very  fearful,  that  everyone 
is  concerned  about  skyrocketing  defi- 
cits, the  likelihood  that  the  national 
debt  of  the  United  States  will  bust 
through  the  $2  trillion  figure  by  the 
year  1988,  according  to  the  CBO, 
unless  we  somehow  can  get  off  the 
track  that  we  are  presently  on. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

EXHIBFT  1 

[Mailgram] 
From  the  founding  members  of  the  Biparti- 
san Budget  Appeal:  the  Hon.  W.  Michael 
Blumenthal,    Sec.    of    Treasury,    1977- 
1979;  the  Hon.  John  B.  Connaly,  Sec.  of 
Treasury,  1971-1972;  the  Hon.  C.  Doug- 
las Dillon,  Sec.  of  Treasury.  1961-1965; 
the    Hon.    Henry    H.    Powler,    Sec.    of 
Treasury,  1965-1968;  the  Hon.  Peter  G. 
Peterson,  Sec.  of  Commerce,  1972-1973; 
the   Hon.    William   E.   Simon,   Sec.   of 
Treasury,  1974-1976. 
Hon.  J.  James  Exon, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
To  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate: 

In  the  process  of  reassessment  that  now 
marks  the  debate  over  the  Federal  budget, 
the  founding  members  of  the  Bipartisan 
Budget  Appeal  urge  further  essential  steps 
to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 

These  steps  would  neither  impose  hard- 
ship on  the  neediest  sector  of  the  popula- 
tion nor  jeopardize  national  security.  They 
are  urged  at  this  time  because  debate  over 
the  Federal  budget  continues  to  avoid  diffi- 
cult and  very  critical  issues  requested  to 
bring  the  Federal  deficit  under  control. 

The  time  to  address  these  issues  is  now, 
not  a  year  from  now  and  not  two  years  from 
now.  Our  recommendations  are  based  on  the 
belief  that  budget  changes,  to  be  credible  to 
the  financial  markets  and  to  have  the  de- 
sired effect  on  long-term  interest  rates, 
must  be  enacted  into  law  this  year  and  must 
hold  out  the  promise  of  reducing  the  deficit 
to  about  2  percent  of  GNP  (or  less  than 
DLRS  100  billion)  by  about  1985,  moving 
toward  balance. 

If  you  fail  in  the  course  of  your  current 
deliberations  to  take  the  steps  required  to 
bring  out-year  deficits  under  control,  you 
will  consign  the  economy  to  a  fitful  and  un- 
satisfactory course.  Real  long-term  interest 
rates  will  remain  high  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  smothering  capital  intensive  sectors 
and  causing  the  recovery  to  sputter  and 
stall.  Massive  Federal  borrowing  will  con- 
sume savings  urgently  needed  for  invest- 
ment in  new  plant  and  equipment,  new  in- 
frastructure and  new  Jobs  and  training. 
Overvalued  dollars  will  also  have  a  crushing 
effect  on  export  industries. 

The  long-term  result  will  be  far  more 
painful  than  the  steps  necessary  now  to 
avert  it.  The  financial  markets  need  a  per- 
suasive and  credible  signal  that  outyear 
deficits  are  coming  down  steadily  and  sub- 


stantially, there  is  no  such  signal  now,  with- 
out such  signs,  the  markets  will  fear  that 
either  the  government  deficit  will  be  mone- 
tized, which  will  lead  to  renewed  Inflation, 
or  the  federal  reserve  will  have  to  force  up 
interest  rates,  either  case  would  cause  a  pre- 
mature end  to  recovery. 

The  bipartisan  budget  appeal  has  pro- 
posed a  sound,  equitable  program  to  address 
the  federal  budget  crisis.  That  program  has 
three  elements. 

1.  First,  and  foremost,  nondefense  spend- 
ing must  be  reduced  sharply  and  structural- 
ly, among  the  required  steps  are: 

A  one-year  freeze  in  the  growth  of  benefit 
levels  of  cash  payments  flowing  from  large 
non-means  tested  entitlements  programs. 
The  six-month  delay  in  the  social  security 
COLA  is  simply  not  adequate. 

Some  form  of  a  cap  must  be  put  on  future 
indexing  of  these  non-means  tested  entitle- 
ments, at  present  they  are  far  more  gener- 
ous than  parallel  benefits  in  the  private 
sector,  as  indeed  are  federal  pensions  which 
clearly  must  be  reformed.  However  difficult 
politically,  controlling  the  budget  requires 
controls  on  the  large  non-means  tested  enti- 
tlement program  and  on  the  inflation  index- 
ing process  that  drives  the  cost  of  those  pro- 
grams upward,  (e.g.,  by  capping  inflation  ad- 
justments at  60%  of  the  CPI,  or  at  4%  per 
year,  or  by  providing  adjustments  only  for 
the  amount  of  inflation  in  excess  of  3%  per 
year).  If  these  programs  are  instead  placed 
off-limits,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make 
budget  savings  now  necessary  for  financial 
stability.  As  it  stands  now,  there  is  only  a 
half-year  freeze  in  some  of  the  programs 
and  no  change  In  the  indexing  system.  As  a 
result,  over  the  period  covering  fiscal  1984 
through  1988,  the  six-month  delay  reduces 
entitlement  programs,  which  will  aggregate 
to  nearly  DLRS  2.2  trillion,  by  only  DLRS 
25  billion  over  the  entire  period. 

Moreover,  the  hardship  that  would  be  im- 
posed on  the  really  needy  is  too  great  to  Jus- 
tify substantial  additional  reductions  in 
areas  of  their  requirements. 

Medicare  costs  must  be  brought  under 
control.  They  are  now  exploding. 

Non-essential  Federal  subsidies  to  busi- 
ness and  agriculture  must  be  reduced. 

Long-term  control  of  Federal  spending  is 
hopeless  unless  fundamental  reforms  of  this 
sort  are  nuuie.  There  is  simply  not  enough 
saving  in  the  variable,  non-entitlement  seg- 
ments of  the  budget  to  achieve  the  needed 
budget  reductions. 

2.  Second,  defense  spending  must  be 
placed  on  a  more  stable,  long-term  footing. 
This  nation  needs  a  sustained,  multi-year 
buildup  in  its  defense  capability  supported 
on  a  bipartisan  basis— a  buildup  which  will 
send  a  signal  to  allies  and  adversaries  alike 
that  we  Intend  to  refurbish  our  defense  ca- 
pability and  to  pay  for  that  refurbishing. 
We  do  not  need  a  defense  budget  that 
surges  in  one  year  and  lapses  back  the 
next— wide  variations  in  defense  spending 
and  policies  will  merely  increase  the  cost  of 
a  given  defense  capability,  send  a  garbled 
diplomatic  message  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  lead  to  defense  planning  that  is  not  co- 
herent. 

3.  Third,  even  after  giving  top  priority  to 
much  larger  spending  reductions  than  any 
now  being  proposed,  additional  revenues 
must  be  raised  in  the  out  years.  The  state  of 
the  economy  and  the  nation's  urgent  need 
for  savings  and  increased  productivity  sug- 
gest great  caution  before  eliminating  sched- 
uled tax  reductions  in  1983.  Our  tax  systems 
are  far  more  stimulative  to  borrowing  and 
consumption  and  discouraging   to  savings 


and  investment  than  the  tax  systems  of 
other  industrialized  countries.  The  goal 
must  therefore  be  to  design  tax  increaaes 
which  are  targeted  primarily  at  consump- 
tion rather  than  investment  and  productivi- 
ty. These  can  be  constructed  in  ways  that 
protect  the  needy.  But,  even  though  tax  in- 
creases by  1985  may  reduce  deficits,  taxes 
alone  are  not  an  effective  substitute  for  re- 
straints on  spending. 

A  balanced  program  of  the  sort  sketched 
above  can  bring  the  Federal  deficit  by  1985 
to  just  over  2  percent  of  GNP.  That  would 
offer  real  hope  for  a  sustained  recovery,  a 
decade  of  investment  in  the  future,  and 
growing  prosperity  and  global  influence. 
The  alternative  of  delay— of  avoiding  diffi- 
cult programs— is  no  longer  tenable. 

The  following  table  compares  the  outlooli 
for  fiscal  1985  under  the  proposals  advocat- 
ed by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  the 
House,  the  administration  and  the  Biparti- 
san Budget  Appeal. 
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We  deeply  appreciate  all  the  hard  work 
you  have  already  done  and  the  political  dif- 
ficulty of  the  task  before  you.  But  more 
must  be  done.  Our  country's  economic 
future  is  at  stake. 
Respectfully. 

W.  Michael  Blumehthai., 
John  B.  Connally, 
C.  Douglas  Dillon, 
Henry  H.  Fowler, 
Peter  G.  Piterson, 
William  E.  Simon. 
77ie  founding  members  of  the  Bipartisan 
AppecU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  equally  divided  against  the  resolu- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Pressler).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  notice 
that  the  hour  is  approximately  3:30 
p.m.  We  have  for  the  time  being,  I 
think,  exhausted  the  amendments 
that  we  have  on  our  side  In  regard  to 
this  resolution.  Most  of  today,  yester- 
day, and  really  the  day  before  that 
there    were    amendments    that    the 


Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  was  offer-  . 
ing  to  the  budget  proposal  we  now 
have  before  us. 

I  think  we  are  now  working  on  at 
least  the  third  day  that  the  Domenici- 
Baker  substitute  has  been  laid  down, 
and  I  thought  that  we  heard  early  this 
morning  that  we  should  be  prepared 
to  finish  this  resolution  tonight,  that 
we  would  have  votes  on  the  Chafee 
amendment  and  then  on  the  Baker- 
Domenicl  substitute. 

I  am  wondering,  loecause  the  hour  is 
3:30  p.m.,  when  that  is  going  to 
happen. 

I  have  heard  the  Baker-Domenici 
substitute  referred  to  as  a  compro- 
mise. I  think  it  is  interesting  to  try  to 
determine  the  genesis  of  that  word 
and  where  that  springs  from  and  what 
the  compromise  is. 

I  would  assume,  Mr.  President,  if  It- 
Is  a  compromise  It  is  a  <»mpromi8e  be- 
tween the  President  and  the  Republi- 
cans because  to  date  my  side  of  the 
aisle  has  not  been  Included.  Generally 
around  here  when  we  talk  about  com- 
promise I  thought  the  Democrats 
would  be  included.  But  maybe  it  Is  a 
term  I  do  not  imderstand,  and  maybe 
when  the  President  even  said  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  address  that  he 
hoped  that  our  economic  policy  would 
be  set  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  I  assume 
he  has  a  different  meaning  for  that 
word  again  than  we  understand. 

What  we  did  have,  Mr.  President,  is 
we  did  have  a  bipartisan  basis  in  our 
committee  budget  that  we  adopted 
and  brought  to  the  Senate  floor,  and 
In  a  chart  that  we  have  placed  on  the 
floor  today,  and  I  was  explaining  that 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  today,  we  have  labeled  and  set 
the  committee  work  on  the  top  of  this 
chart  and  we  show  that  our  deficits 
under  the  committee  chart  would  start 
at  $163  billion  In  1984  and  then  go  tc 
$147  billion  In  1985.  They  go  to  $133 
billion  in  1986,  $135  billion  in  1987  and 
down  to  $124  billion  In  1988.  still  very 
high  deficits,  Mr.  President,  but  end 
up  with  about  2.6  percent  of  the  GNP 
being  a  structural  deficit. 

But  If  we  look  at  the  Republican 
substitute,  the  so-called  compromise, 
we  see  that  those  deficits  start  at  $192 
billion  and  end  up  at  $220  billion  5 
years  later.  So  there  is  a  difference  of 
$306  billion  In  a  larger  deficit  In  the 
substitute  than  there  Is  In  the  conmilt- 
tee  product. 

It  seems  to  me  It  sort  of  proves  the 
worth  of  bipartisanship  and  how  It 
does  work  In  order  to  give  us  a  show- 
ing of  those  additional  deficits. 

That  really  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story  because,  of  course,  what  that 
$306  billion  extra  deficit  translates 
into  is  also  a  $41  billion  additional  in- 
terest the  Federal  Government  wlU 
have  to  pay  on  the  borrowing  and 
that,  I  think.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
great,  great  danger  that  we  face  as  we 
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are  trying  to  prolong  this  recovery 
that  we  have  gotten  into. 

If  the  Federal  Government  has  to 
borrow  these  massive  sums  of  money 
where  will  enough  dollars  come  from 
to  fuel  the  private  sector,  to  fuel  hous- 
ing, to  fuel  the  buying  of  automobiles 
and  iceboxes,  to  take  care  of  the  indus- 
trial expansion  that  we  hope  will 
follow  the  recovery  that  we  started? 

We  know  the  genesis  of  this  particu- 
lar recovery  started  when  interest 
rates  began  to  go  down  last  year,  and 
those  interest  rates  began  to  go  down 
after  the  Congress  took  action  of  in- 
creasing revenues.  That  was  not  called 
a  tax  increase  last  year,  as  you  recall, 
Mr.  President.  That  was  revenue  en- 
hancers, but  we  enhanced  revenue 
about  $81  billion  over  a  period  of  3 
years,  and  based  on  that  and  the  fact 
that  the  Fed  then  took  that  signal  and 
eased  up  somewhat  on  the  money 
supply  and  we  began  to  see  those  in- 
terest rates  start  down  and  as  those 
rates  started  down,  we  saw  the  basis  of 
a  recovery  consumer-led,  led  by  con- 
sumers buying  houses  and  now  buying 
automobiles,  and  that,  of  course,  has 
started  our  recovery. 

We  still  have  unused  industrial  ca- 
pacity or  unused  plant  capacity  of  68 
percent  so  that  the  economy  has  not 
really  taken  off  yet.  The  indications 
are  that  that  will  follow,  and  we  cer- 
tainly hope  that  it  will.  But  for  it  to 
follow  there  has  to  be  sufficient  cap- 
ital to  be  able  to  borrow. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  bor- 
rowing $192  billion  next  year  on  top  of 
the  $240  billion  deficit,  it  is  $210  bil- 
lion already,  most  of  us  would  prob- 
ably think  we  would  be  lucky  if  we  got 
by  with  a  $230  or  $240  billion  deficit,  if 
they  borrow  that  we  are  talking  about 
87  percent  net  private  saving  that  will 
go  to  fuel  that  deficit  to  take  care  of 
those  borrowings  next  year.  Maybe 
that  can  happen  next  year  if  the  in- 
dustrial capacity  has  not  really  started 
up. 

But  what  happens  in  the  next  year, 
in  1985?  There  I  think  is  the  time  we 
can  see  we  would  no  longer  have  a  re- 
covery and  we  could  be  in  real  trouble. 
This  is  exactly  the  point  that  is  made 
by  the  Peterson  group.  These,  as  you 
know,  are  the  founding  members  of 
the  Bipartisan  Budget  Appeal,  made 
up  of  Pete  Peterson— these  are  former 
Cabinet  members  under  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations— Mike 
Blimienthal,  and  John  Connally,  and 
Douglas  Dillon,  and  Henry  Fowler, 
Pete  Peterson,  and  Bill  Simon,  former 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  former 
Cabinet  officials  under  President  Ford 
and  President  Nixon  and  President 
Carter,  all  raising  the  point  that  we 
need  to  take  these  essential  steps  to 
reduce  the  deficits.  And  they  tell  us 
the  time  to  address  these  issues  is  now. 
not  1  year  from  now  and  not  2  years 
from  now. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  telegram  from  the  Bipar- 
tisan Budget  Appeal  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[MailKram] 
From  the  founding  members  of  the  Biparti- 
san Budget  Appeal:  The  Hon.  W.  Mi- 
chael   Blumenthal,    Sec.    of    Treasury, 
1977-1979;  the  Hon.  John  B.  Coniully, 
Sec.  of  Treasury,  1971-1972;  the  Hon.  C. 
E>ouglas  Dillon.  Sec.  of  Treasury.  1961- 
1965;  the  Hon.  Henry  H.  Fowler.  Sec.  of 
Treasury,  1965-1968;  the  Hon.  Peter  G. 
Peterson,  Sec.  of  Commerce,  1972-1973; 
the   Hon.   William   E.   Simon.   Sec.   of 
Treasury.  1974-1976. 
Hon.  Lawton  Chiles, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 
To  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate: 

In  the  process  of  reassessment  that  now 
marks  the  debate  over  the  Federal  budget, 
the  founding  members  of  the  bipartisan 
budget  appeal  urge  further  essential  steps 
to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit. 

These  steps  would  neither  impose  hard- 
ship on  the  neediest  sector  of  the  popula- 
tion nor  jeopardize  national  security.  They 
are  urged  at  this  time  because  debate  over 
the  Federal  budget  continues  to  avoid  diffi- 
cult and  very  critical  issues  required  to 
bring  the  Federal  deficit  under  control. 

The  time  to  address  these  issues  is  now, 
not  a  year  from  now  and  not  two  years  from 
now.  Our  recommendations  are  based  on 
the  belief  that  budget  changes,  to  be  credi- 
ble to  the  financial  marliets  and  to  have  the 
desired  effect  on  long-term  interest  rates, 
must  be  enacted  into  law  this  year  and  must 
hold  out  the  promise  of  reducing  the  deficit 
to  about  2  percent  of  GNP  (or  less  than 
DLRS  100  billion)  by  about  1985.  moving 
toward  balance. 

If  you  fail  in  the  course  of  your  current 
deliberations  to  take  the  steps  required  to 
bring  out-year  deficits  under  control,  you 
will  consign  the  economy  to  a  fitful  and  un- 
satisfactory course.  Real  long-term  interest 
rates  will  remain  high  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  smothering  capital  intensive  sectors 
and  causing  the  recovery  to  sputter  and 
stall.  Massive  Federal  borrowing  will  con- 
sume savings  urgently  needed  for  invest- 
ment in  new  plant  and  equipment,  new  in- 
frastructure and  new  jobs  and  training. 
Overvalued  dollars  will  also  have  a  crushing 
effect  on  export  industries. 

The  long-term  result  will  be  far  more 
painful  than  the  steps  necessary  now  to 
avert  it.  The  financial  markets  need  a  per- 
suasive and  credible  signal  that  outyear 
deficits  are  coming  down  steadily  and  sub- 
stantially. There  is  no  such  signal  now. 
Without  such  signs,  the  markets  will  fear 
that  either  the  government  deficit  will  be 
monetized,  which  will  lead  to  renewed  infla- 
tion, or  the  federal  reserve  will  have  to  force 
up  interest  rates.  Either  case  would  cause  a 
premature  end  to  recovery. 

The  bipartisan  budget  appeal  has  pro- 
posed a  sound,  equitable  program  to  address 
the  federal  budget  crisis.  That  program  has 
three  elements. 

I.  First,  and  foremost,  nondefense  spend- 
ing must  be  reduced  sharply  and  structural- 
ly. Among  the  required  steps  are: 

A  one-year  freeze  in  the  growth  of  benefit 
levels  of  cash  payments  flowing  from  large 
non-means   tested   entitlements   programs. 


The  six-month  delay  in  the  social  security 
COLA  is  simply  not  adequate. 

Some  form  of  a  cap  must  be  put  on  future 
indexing  of  these  non-means  tested  entitle- 
ments. At  present  they  are  far  more  gener- 
ous than  parallel  benefits  in  the  private 
sector,  as  Indeed  are  federal  pensions  which 
clearly  must  be  reformed.  However  difficult 
politically,  controlling  the  budget  requires 
controls  on  the  large  non- means  tested  enti- 
tlement program  and  on  the  inflation  index- 
ing process  that  drives  the  cost  of  those  pro- 
grams upward,  (e.g.,  by  capping  inflation  ad- 
justments at  60%  of  the  CPI.  or  at  4%  per 
year,  or  by  providing  adjustments  only  for 
the  amount  of  inflation  in  excess  of  3%  per 
year).  If  these  programs  are  instead  placed 
off-limits,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make 
budget  savings  now  necessary  for  financial 
stability.  As  it  stands  now,  there  is  only  a 
half-year  freeze  in  some  of  the  programs 
and  no  change  in  the  indexing  system.  As  a 
result,  over  the  period  covering  fiscal  1984 
through  1988.  the  six-month  delay  reduces 
entitlement  programs,  which  will  aggregate 
to  nearly  DLRS  2.2  trillion,  by  only  DLRS 
25  billion  over  the  entire  period. 

Moreover,  the  hardship  that  would  be  im- 
posed on  the  really  needy  is  too  great  to  jus- 
tify substantial  additional  reductions  in 
areas  of  their  requirements. 

Medicare  costs  must  be  brought  under 
control.  They  are  now  exploding. 

Non-essential  Federal  subsidies  to  busi- 
ness and  agriculture  must  be  reduced. 

Long-term  control  of  Federal  spending  Is 
hopeless  unless  fundamental  reforms  of  this 
sort  are  made.  There  Ls  simply  not  enough 
saving  in  the  variable,  non-entitlement  seg- 
ments of  the  budget  to  achieve  the  needed 
budget  reductions. 

2.  Second,  defense  spending  must  be 
placed  on  a  more  stable,  long-term  footing. 
This  nation  needs  a  sustained,  multi-year 
buildup  in  its  defense  capability  supported 
on  a  bipartisan  basis— a  buildup  which  will 
send  a  signal  to  allies  and  adversaries  alike 
that  we  intend  to  refurbish  our  defense  ca- 
pability and  to  pay  for  that  refurbishing. 
We  do  not  need  a  defense  budget  that 
surges  in  one  year  and  lapses  back  the 
next— wide  variations  in  defense  sp)endlng 
and  policies  will  merely  increase  the  cost  of 
a  given  defense  capability,  send  a  garbled 
diplomatic  message  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
and  lead  to  defense  planning  that  is  not  co- 
herent. 

3.  Third,  even  after  giving  top  priority  to 
much  larger  spending  reductions  than  any 
now  being  proposed,  additional  revenues 
must  be  raised  in  the  out  years.  The  state  of 
the  economy  and  the  nation's  urgent  need 
for  savings  and  Increased  productivity  sug- 
gest great  caution  before  eliminating  sched- 
uled tax  reductions  in  1983,  our  tax  systems 
is  far  more  stimulative  to  borrowing  and 
consumption  and  discouraging  to  savings 
and  investment  than  the  tax  systems  of 
other  industrialized  countries.  The  goal 
must  therefore  be  to  design  tax  increases 
which  are  targeted  primarily  at  consump- 
tion rather  than  investment  and  productivi- 
ty, these  can  be  constructed  In  ways  that 
protect  the  needy.  But,  even  though  tax  in- 
creases by  1985  may  reduce  deficits,  taxes 
alone  are  not  an  effective  substitute  for  re- 
straints on  spending. 

A  balanced  program  of  the  sort  sketched 
above  can  bring  the  Federal  deficit  by  1985 
to  just  over  2  percent  of  GNP.  That  would 
offer  real  hope  for  a  sustained  recovery,  a 
decade  of  investment  in  the  future,  and 
growing   prosperity   and   global    Influence. 


The  alternative  of  delay— of  avoiding  diffi- 
cult programs— Is  no  longer  tenable. 

The  following  table  compares  the  outlook 
for  fiscal  1985  under  the  proposals  advocat- 
ed by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  the 
House,  the  administration  and  the  Biparti- 
san Budget  Appeal. 
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We  deeply  appreciate  all  the  hard  work 
you  have  already  done  and  the  political  dif- 
ficulty of  the  task  before  you.  But  more 
must  be  done.  Our  country's  economic 
future  is  at  stake. 
Respectfully, 

W.  Michael  BLUMEirrHAL, 

JOHIf  B.  ColfWALLY. 

C.  Douglas  Dillon, 
Henry  H.  Fowler, 
Peter  G.  Peterson, 
WiLUAM  E.  Simon, 
77ie  founding  members  of  the  Bipartisan 
Appeal. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  look  at  the  substitute  we  see  that 
rather  than  a  3-year  budget  it  only 
projects  a  2-year  budget  so  that  means 
the  reconciliation  process  only  works 
for  2  years  so  there  are  not  3  years 
savings  on  any  of  the  items,  and  it 
means  that  only  in  the  revenues,  they 
only  provide  for  the  first  2  years  of 
what  the  President  was  providing  for 
in  his  plan. 

Remember.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
plan  he  picks  up  very  little  revenues  in 
the  first  2  years.  He  waits  until  the 
third  year  and  then  he  has  a  massive 
infusion,  a  massive  tax  increase,  in  the 
third  year,  1986.  But  in  the  plan  we 
have  before  us  we  have  left  that  out  so 
we  cannot  even  tell  the  markets  that 
we  are  going  to  do  something  in  1986, 
and  that  is  why  you  see  those  deficit 
figures  swelling  to  $220  billion. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  wonder  if  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  would 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  With  respect  to 
the  markets  over  the  weekend,  as  he 
knows,  we  were  able  to  compute  the 
ratio  that  is  not  widely  reported  in  the 
American  press  but  it  is  very  carefully 
attended  to  in  the  financial  markets; 
and,  I  suppose  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York,  I  represent  the  locale 
of  those  markets,  although  they  are  in 
fact  across  the  coimtry  and  the  world. 
But  there  is  a  ratio  which  describes 
the  proportion  of  all  credit  that  is  ex- 
tended in  a  given  year  that  is  alisorbed 


by  the  Federal  Government,  which  is 
to  say  in  any  given  year  there  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  savings  that  come  to 
market,  as  it  were,  and  offers  itself,  as 
President  Coolidge  might  have  said,  to 
be  hired  when  he  said  of  the  allies  and 
the  war  debt  "they  hired  the  money, 
didn't  they." 

This  credit  comes  available  on  the 
market  and  the  Federal  Government 
makes  the  first  play  on  that  credit  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  can  offer  the 
highest  rate  of  interest,  combined  with 
the  most  secure  paper,  as  it  is  called. 
Why  can  it  offer  the  highest  rate  of 
interest?  Because  there  is  no  restraint 
on  the  rate  of  interest  it  can  offer, 
there  is  no  earnings  capacity  that  has 
to  be  judged  and  be  a  limiting  factor. 

Now.  in  the  postwar  period,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  absorbed  an  av- 
erage of  20  percent  of  the  available 
credit  on  the  market,  and  this  is  a 
fairly  stable  series.  Then  enters  this 
administration,  calling  for  greater 
availability  to  private  markets  for  in- 
vestment and  greater  reward  for  sav- 
ings, and  the  rate  of  Federal  absorp- 
tion of  private  credit  moved  from  an 
average  of  20  percent,  to  25  percent  in 
fiscal  1981.  to  38  percent  in  1982.  to  65 
percent  in  1983  in  the  budget  that  is 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  and  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  to  57  percent  next  year,  in 
1984  and  51  percent  in  1985. 

I  ask  the  ranking  member,  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Florida,  has  there 
ever  been  a  period  in  American  history 
where  for  3  consecuive  years  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  absorbed  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  credit  avail- 
able? And  second,  if  under  this  admin- 
istration industrial  production  returns 
to  normal— it  is  now  68,  69  percent  of 
capacity  and  if  America  were  equiva- 
lent to  Japan.  America  would  be  bank- 
rupt—but if  production  does  return  to 
normal,  and  normal  requirements  of 
capital  formation,  and  if  capital  re- 
placement comes  about,  what  has  to 
be  the  effect  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, preemption  of  more  than  half 
the  credit  available? 

Does  that  have  to  mean  ruinous  real 
rates  of  interest  for  yet  another  3 
years? 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  has  to  mean  that, 
and  it  probably  has  to  mean  tremen- 
dously high  rates  of  inflation  if  you 
try  to  accommodate  the  need  for  that 
additional  capital  by  loosening  up  the 
money  supply.  Of  course,  you  know 
what  that  would  do  to  the  inflation 
spiral.  We  would  be  back  over  every- 
thing we  have  seen  in  inflation. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator's  point 
about  how  the  absorption  of  a  large 
share  of  total  domestic  credit  and  how 
a  larger  share  of  U.S.  credit  is  ab- 
sorbed under  this  substitute  plan  rela- 
tive to  the  Senate  budget  resolution. 

The  base  of  comparison  that  the 
Senator  has  used,  total  domestic  funds 
raised  in  n.S.  credit  markets,  is  cer- 


tainly an  appropriate  base  for  meas-  . 
uring  credit  market  shares,  but  I  think 
now  I  have  some  information  that 
does  measure  another  important 
aspect  of  the  Federal  budget  deficits, 
and  that  is  how  those  Federal  deficits 
affect  the  growth  potential  of  the  U.S. 
economy,  which  we  are  now  talking 
about.  Total  domestic  funds  raised  in 
the  U.S.  credit  markets,  the  figure  the 
Senator  has  given  us,  includes  depre- 
ciation allowances. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CHILES.  And  we  would  hope 
that  is  being  used  to  replace  the  st4x:k 
of  existing  capital  being  used  to 
produce  the  GNP. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  That  was  our 
plan. 

Mr.  CHILES.  So  that  cannot  go  for 
anjrthing  in  the  way  of  expansion.  It 
also  includes  purchases  of  consumer 
durables,  which  are  not  used  by  busi- 
nesses to  produce  our  gross  national 
product. 

It  seems  if  we  used  another  base,  if 
we  sought  to  see  the  funds  that  are 
available  for  increasing  our  capital 
stock  and  therefore  increasing  our 
growth  potential,  then  net  private 
saving  is  the  figure  that  we  might 
want  to  look  at  to  measure  the  extent 
to  which  the  Federal  deficits  would 
crowd  out  private  net  investment. 
Under  the  Domenici-Baker  plan.  Fed- 
eral deficits  will  be  87.3  percent  of  net 
private  savings  in  1984. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Did  the  Senator 
from  Florida— and  is  there  anyone  lis- 
tening—did I  hear  him  say  that  the 
Federal  deficit  in  fiscal  1984  will  use 
up  87  percent  of  net  private  savings? 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  we  pass  the  Domen- 
ici-Baker plan,  87.3  percent. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  WUl  this  ever  be 
reported  in  the  press? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Well,  I  do  not  know. 
That  percent  would  fall  to  73  percent, 
a  mere  73  percent,  in  1988.  The  Sena- 
tor has  used  the  base  of  toud  U.S. 
credit  and  asked  how  the  Federal  defi- 
cit could  absorb  50  percent.  But  when 
we  are  talking  about  net  private  sav- 
ings, we  are  talking  about  from  87  to 
73  percent  over  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Can  it  be  that  Mr. 
David  Stockman  has  attained  the  final 
Sovietization  of  the  American  econo- 
my? I  cannot  believe  that  the  Politbu- 
ro disposes  of  87  percent  of  private 
savings. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  really  do  not  know 
those  figures,  but  we  know  there  is 
some  outside  free  economy  that  does 
operate  there,  and  it  may  be  as  high  as 
13  percent. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  would  not  have 
to  be  higher. 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  would  not  have  to  be 
any  higher  than  that.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  if  we  passed  our  plan,  in 
1988.  we  would  be  using  41  percent, 
still  a  very  high  figure. 
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half. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  agree  it  is  too  high 
until  you  compare  it  with  73  percent 
and  that  makes  it  a  totally  different 
figure. 

But  I  think  the  point  the  Senator 
raises  is  the  point  that  we  had  brought 
to  our  attention  when  we  received  a 
letter  from  David  Jones,  who  is  a  fi- 
nancial economist,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent in  the  firm  of  Aubrey  Langston  & 
Co.  They  specialize  in  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  Federal  agency  securities. 

Mr.  Jones  told  us  in  his  letter  that, 
and  I  am  quoting: 

The  Domenici-Baker  budget  proposal 
would  have  an  extremely  unsettling  impact 
on  the  financial  markets,  and  because  of  the 
inadequate  measures  to  either  increase  reve- 
nues or  cut  spending,  the  plan  would  result, 
even  assuming  a  moderate  recovery,  in  a 
rising  deficit  pattern  rather  than  a  desired 
declining  trend. 

We  see  that  in  our  chart,  that  the 
rising  trend  goes  from  192  to  220.  He 
says  that  by  fiscal  year  1988  the  defi- 
cit would  end  up  well  above  the  ac- 
ceptable $200  billion  level  and,  in  that 
unfortunate  event.  Federal  borrowing 
requirements  would  gobble  up  an  un- 
acceptably  high  75  percent  or  more  of 
net  private  savings,  leaving  precious 
little  savings  available  to  finance 
longer  term  business  spending  of  new 
plant  and  equipment. 

Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  or  the  Senator 
from  Florida  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHH£S.  We  would  be  happy  to 
yield  if  the  Senator  would  use  some  of 
her  time  on  that  question. 
Mrs.  KASSENBAUM.  Yes. 
Mr.  President.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  regarding  the  substitute  plan, 
true,  I  think  we  would  all  acknowledge 
they  are  higher  deficits  than  any  of  us 
want  to  live  with.  The  key  difference 
is,  though,  that  we  are  talking  about 
high  taxes  on  the  part  of  the  proposal 
that  the  Senator  is  supporting.  I  am 
talking  about  low  taxes.  I  think  that 
while  we  are  both  trying  to  get  the 
deficits  down,  it  seems  to  me,  during 
this  period  of  time  that  we  are  coming 
out  of  a  recession,  we  simply  cannot 
stand  the  type  of  tax  increase  that  is 
proposed  by  the  Senator.  I  would  like 
to  ask  how  you  acknowledge  that. 
Many  economists,  despite  the  letter 
the  Senator  read,  have  said  that  this  is 
not  the  time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Let  me  say  I  asked  a 
question  of  Mr.  Martin  Feldstein,  the 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  The  question  I 
asked  Mr.  Feldstein  was: 

If  we  did  not  have  the  July  1  tax  cut  in 
place,  if  that  was  not  already  in  law  and  in 
place,  would  you  recommend,  when  we  are 
running  a  $210  billion  deficit,  borrowing  an- 
other $30  billion  to  give  to  the  public  a  red 
ink  tax  cut?  We  are  not  talking  about  rais- 
ing taxes,  we  are  talking  about  whether  we 
should  make  an  additional  tax  cut  on  top  of 


the  tax  cuts  of  20  percent  that  have  already 
been  made  out  there;  should  we  make  an- 
other 10  percent  tax  cut? 

And  his  answer  was  interesting,  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York.  He  said: 

I  am  afraid  that  is  too  hypothetical  a 
question  for  me  to  be  able  to  answer. 

But  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  did  not  take  that  kind  of 
dodge.  He  said  no,  he  would  not. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  that  she  raises  a 
genuine  question  where  judgments  can 
differ.  Dr.  Feldstein  chose  not  to 
answer  a  hypothetical  question  where 
there  was  no  option.  We  are  talking 
about  signals  to  a  world  financial 
market  as  much  as  to  the  American  fi- 
nancial market. 

If  I  can  say  to  the  Senator,  there  is 
something  to  be  gained  from  this  ca- 
tastrophe, which  is  we  might  learn 
something  from  it.  We  might  learn 
that  Government  is  not  simple  and  ec- 
onomics is  not  easy,  and  that  the  exact 
opposite,  the  polar  extreme,  of  all  the 
promises  made  in  the  euphoria  of  a  lo- 
botomized  majority  2'/^  years  ago  have 
failed. 

Let  me  read  this  for  you,  if  I  may, 
and  for  my  friend  from  Florida.  This 
comes  from  the  senior  vice  president 
and  economist,  the  senior  economist  at 
Manufacturers  Hanover  Trust  Co.— 
not  a  notoriously  erratic  or  extremist 
group.  He  wrote  this  for  this  debate, 
and  it  is  time  it  was  reported. 

He  said: 

While  today's  deficits  are  far  too  large  for 
our  economy,  they  can  be  financed  in  the 
context  of  declining  interest  rates  because 
of  the  easing  of  monetary  policy  that  has 
occurred  since  last  July,  along  with  reduc- 
tions in  demands  for  short-term  funds  by 
the  private  sector. 

Translated,  the  Federal  Reserve  fi- 
nally responded  and,  too,  there  is  such 
an  enormous  excess  capacity  in  the 
producing  sector  of  the  economy  that 
there  is  no  demand  for  capital,  either 
to  replace  or  to  add. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

It  is  essential  that  these  deficits  be  cut 
dramatically  if  the  recovery  is  to  continue 
beyond  1984.  The  deficits  envisioned  by  the 
Domenici-Baker  plan,  in  my  opinion,  do  not 
meet  this  test,  since  they  are  likely  to  cause 
the  Federal  Government  to  borrow  an 
amount  equivalent  to  all  the  savings  that 
the  economy  will  make  available  each  year 
starting  in  1984. 

That.  sir.  is  the  largest  assertion  we 
have  yet  heard— the  senior  economist 
at  Manufacturers  Hanover. 

Mr.  CHILES.  We  have  now  gone 
from  87  to  all  of  it. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  All  of  it.  That  is 
the  triumph  of  supply  side  economics. 
There  is  no  supply.  It  is  such  a  loss  to 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  perpetual 
motion,  then,  which  we  have  created. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  suppose  you  go 
to  the  World  Bank  and  borrow. 


Mr.  CHILES.  Chile  is  doing  that  and 
Mexico  is  doing  that. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  is  our  time  to 
go  to  the  World  Bank,  but  there  will 
not  be  anything  left.  It  is  so  painful,  it 
is  so  wrong,  and  it  is  reversible  in  the 
long  run  only  if  it  is  acknowledged  as  a 
disastrous  set  of  calculations. 

To  think  back  to  college  days  for  a 
moment.  I  was  required,  as  perhaps 
the  Senator  from  Florida  was,  to  read, 
in  translation  let  me  say,  the  works  of 
the  great  Austrian  historian  Jacob 
Burkhardt.  A  century  ago  he  said  the 
20th  century  would  be  the  century  of 
the  terrible  simplifiers. 

You  will  remember  how  simple  it 
was  going  to  be,  how  simple  economics 
were  going  to  be,  and  how  ruinously 
wrong  those  turned  out. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  will  say  I  did  not 
study  that  work.  But  I  do  remember 
well  that  we  were  told  that  we  were 
going  to  have  a  balanced  budget  in 
1983.  That  would  be  the  year  of  the 
balanced  budget  as  a  result  of  supply- 
side  economics.  I  do  know  that  we  are 
now  looking  at  1983  and  we  are  look- 
ing at  deficits  of  $230  billion  or  $240 
billion. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Keynesian  eco- 
nomics, which  appeared  on  the  world 
scene  at  a  time  of  excess  capacity  of 
plant  and  equipment  all  over  the 
world,  was  a  basic  corrective  to  stimu- 
late the  demand  side  of  the  economy. 
This  was  a  correct  prescription  at  that 
time.  The  larger  body  of  supply-side 
economics  made  the  sensible  proposi- 
tion that  in  the  main,  in  the  history  of 
the  race,  there  is  never  enough  to  go 
around.  You  do  not  have  to  think 
about  supply  and  demand  because 
demand  will  take  care  of  itself. 

But  take  a  good  idea  and  turn  it  into 
a  five-word  sentence  and  force  it  on  to 
the  American  economy  and  you  get 
the  present  disaster,  ruin. 

Mr.  CHILES.  There  were  those  of  us 
on  our. side  of  the  aisle  that  felt  for 
years  you  could  spend  yourself  into  a 
strong  economy.  We  used  to  hear  that 
doctrine  preached. 

We  were  wrong.  It  took  us  a  long 
time  to  find  that  out,  but  we  have  dis- 
covered we  were  wrong.  We  have  de- 
cided we  were  wrong.  Now  we  find  our 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  buying  the  notion  that  you  can 
tax  cut  yourself  into  this  prosperity. 
How  long  does  it  take  them  to  find 
out,  before  they  find  out  they  were 
wrong? 

We  have  said  we  decided  you  cannot 
spend  yourself  into  it.  When  will  they 
find  out  you  cannot  tax  cut  yourself 
into  it? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  The  terrifying 
thought  is  it  will  take  25  years  of 
being  in  the  majority  before  they 
learn  this  is  a  serious  business. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  do  not  think  that  will 
happen  when  I  look  at  this  chart,  I  say 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  New 


York.  I  think  there  Is  a  timetable 
spelled  out  in  red  in  that  chart  to  keep 
that  from  happening. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  have 
to  go  into  that  kind  of  a  dilemma  be- 
cause the  country  cannot  stand  it, 
given  the  kind  of  high  pain  that  we 
and  the  world  have  had  as  a  result  of 
thLs  recession.  The  world  is  suffering 
that  pain  and  will  continue  to  suffer  it 
nc  wp  recover 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  And  those  interest 
rates  are  developing  a  debt  crisis  in 
the  nondeveloped  countries  of  the 
world  that  might  radicalize  politics  in 
this  century  as  nothing  we  have  ever 
known.  No  developing  nation's  politi- 
cal leader  can  possibly  explain  his  debt 
crisis  save  in  the  terms  of  the  extreme 
left. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Those  interest  rates 
are  also  causing  our  dollar  to  be  over- 
valued perhaps  30  percent,  causing  our 
inability  to  sell  our  exports,  which 
now  make  up  24  to  25  percent  of  our 
GNP,  and  creating  record  high  unem- 
ployment, creating  a  massive  debt,  a 
massive  imbalance  of  trade. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  is  $78  billion. 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  is  $78  billion  because 
we  are  unable  to  compete  with  the 
Japanese  or  Germans. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  And  will  not  in 
the  currency  markets.  It  is  a  problem 
of  people  trying  to  go  through  20th 
century  economic  life.  The  OECD  has 
a  basket  of  currencies.  The  dollar  went 
up  21  percent  in  the  last  2  years.  That 
is  $1,000  off  the  price  of  a  Japanese 
automobile.  The  doctrine  says  thou 
Shalt  not  intervene.  Two  weeks  ago, 
the  President  of  France  said,  "AU 
right,  in  that  case  we  will  retarget  our 
missiles."  I  do  not  exaggerate  what  he 
said.  But  he  certainly  said  the  world  is 
in  a  crisis  so  long  as  Americans  insist. 
He  obviously  did  not  say  he  would  re- 
target his  missiles,  but  he  said  there 
has  to  be  a  change  because  the  United 
States  will  not  act  as  a  competent 
leader. 

From  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  we 
have  asked  and  begged  this  matter  but 
they  cannot  face  what  they  did,  they 
cannot  acknowledge  it.  You  have  a 
catatonic  majority. 

Mr.  CHILES.  There  has  been  a 
search  going  on.  It  is  like  an  Easter 
egg  hunt,  after  Easter  now,  seeking 
the  magic  51.  The  last  report  I  heard 
was  that  the  golden  egg  has  not  been 
found,  the  51  have  not  appeared.  I  re- 
iterate the  offer  that  I  made  every  day 
that  we  have  been  talking  on  the 
budget  that  there  are  46  warm  bodies 
on  this  side  who  would  like  to  partici- 
pate in  the  economic  policy  of  this 
country,  that  would  like  to  take  the 
President  up  on  his  offer  to  have  a  bi- 
partisan economic  policy. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  We  have  made 
mistakes.  No  one  need  fear  admitting 
mistakes  over  there.  We  admit  them 
for  a  generation  when  we  have  made 
them. 


Have  you  had  any  response  to  your 
offer?  

Mr.  CHILES.  Not  yet.  not  yet.  We 
are  still  willing  and  waiting,  but  the 
clock  is  ninning  down. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  How  many  hours 
are  there  left,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  9  hours  and  54  minutes  left,  5 
hours  and  19  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  and  4  hours  and  35  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  A  parliamentary 
Inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Is  there  any  rule 
that  if  one  side  of  the  aisle  refuses  to 
debate,  part  of  Its  time  automatically 
reverts  to  the  side  of  the  aisle  that  is 
willing  to  debate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
only  rule  on  refusal  to  debate  is  that  if 
both  sides  decline  to  yield  time,  time 
runs  equally. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  that  in  9  hours  and 
whatever  minutes  It  will  be,  there  will 
be  the  shootout  at  the  OK  Corral.  By 
that  time,  whether  the  golden  egg  has 
been  found  or  not,  Gary  Cooper  will 
walk  down  the  street  and  we  will  have 
the  guns  begin  to  go  off.  It  seems  to 
me  we  should  be  having  some  kind  of 
dialog,  we  should  be  trying  to  deter- 
mine how  we  put  this  package  togeth- 
er. 

I  am  reminded  of  a  story  of  the 
yoimg  man  who  applied  for  employ- 
ment with  a  railroad  company,  and  he 
was  going  to  be  a  tower  operator,  an 
operator  in  the  control  tower  of  the 
train  yard.  They  were  showing  him 
the  equipment.  He  seemed  to  be  able 
to  grasp  all  of  this. 

They  said,  "Now.  we  want  to  give 
you  a  little  test." 

They  said.  "The  express  is  coming  In 
down  the  east  track  and  it  is  going  to 
arrive  at  2:15.  The  local  is  coming  in 
down  the  west  track  and  it  is  to  cross 
at  2:15.  but  someone  has  opened  a 
switch.  It  Is  now  on  the  main  track. 
What  would  you  do?" 

He  said,  "I  would  go  get  my  broth- 
er." 

"Why  in  the  world  would  you  do 
that?" 

He  said,  "He  ain't  never  seen  a  train 
wreck,  either." 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that 
now  should  be  the  time,  before  we 
send  for  our  brother,  that  we  ought  to 
do  something  to  avoid  this  train 
wreck.  We  luiow  the  trains  are  coming 
down  this  track  and  will  collide.  Yet 
we  are  just  allowing  the  time  to  go  and 
go  while  one  side  continues  to  search 
for  the  golden  egg. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  wonder  if  I  may 
have  permission,  in  the  circum- 
stances—It is  a  beautiful  day  outside 
and  nothing  Is  taking  place  Inside.  The 
west  front  of  the  Capitol  is  falling 
down.  At  least  we  could  watch  that 


while  we  wait  for  the  time  to  nm  ouL 
May  I  be  excused? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  would  be  happy  to 
excuse  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  and  colleague  and 
le&v6 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  say  I  would  be  pleased  to  excuse 
the  Senator,  also. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  can  understand 
that,  certainly. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  A  parliamentary 
inquiry,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  did  the  Chair 
say  about  the  time  remaining  on  the 
bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tor Chiles  has  5  hours  and  19  min- 
utes. Senator  Domenici  has  4  hours 
and  35  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  in  terms  of  debate,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  could  talk  for  25 
plus  19  minutes  and  we  would  be  even 
in  terms  of  debate.  We  seem  to  have 
used  a  little  more  time  than  they  have. 

I  think  the  Senator  knows 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  wonder  If  the  Sena- 
tor would  repeat  for  me.  I  must  have 
missed  some  of  the  things  the  Senator 
said  about  the  Domenici-Baker  plan  in 
some  of  the  time  that  has  been  used 
up. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  think  in  terms  of 
statements  on  it,  I  am  not  sure  the 
Senator  was  here,  but  I  think  I  spoke 
without  any  interruption  on  it  for  20 
minutes,  maybe  25,  In  detail,  point  by 
point.  In  the  Record.  It  was  close  to 
the  time  it  was  introduced.  I  think  the 
Senator  will  find  it  there.  I  would  be 
pleased,  at  the  appropriate  time,  to 
discuss  it  in  more  detail. 

I  am  not  reluctant  at  all  to  debate  it. 
In  fact,  I  shall  say  a  few  words  shortly 
about  it.  But  let  me  make  a  couple  of 
points,  because  I  share  some  things 
very  strongly  with  the  Senator,  my 
good  friend. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  a  budget  reso- 
lution. I  want  him  to  know  that.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  has  worked  any 
harder  to  get  one  than  I  and  I  contin- 
ue to  do  that. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  concur  in  that  and  I 
congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man for  that.  He  knows  how  much  I 
feel  that  we  need  a  budget  resolution, 
too.  I  think  that  we  shall  have  chaos  if 
we  do  not  have  one. 

I  have  also  listened  to  those  who 
talk  about  a  veto  strategy.  I  wonder  if 
they  really  thought  that  through. 
When  you  talk  about  a  veto  strategy, 
we  are  pointing  out  a  grant  total  of 
$153  billion,  or  18  percent  of  the 
budget,  that  is  spent  on  nondefense 
discretionary  programs  subject  to 
annual  appropriation.  It  seems  to  me 
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that  veto  strategy  is  going  to  18  per- 
cent of  the  budget.  I  wonder  if  that  is 
sufficient  strategy  to  convince  the 
White  House  or  anyone  else  that  we 
should  try  to  operate  without  a  resolu- 
tion. 

I  do  congratulate  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  also  want  to  say 
to  my  good  friend  from  Florida,  Mr. 
President,  with  reference  to  the  pas- 
sage of  time  and  his  concern,  which  I 
take  to  be  genuine,  that  apparently, 
we  are  moving  close  to  some  deadlines 
in  time.  Prom  his  vantage  point,  noth- 
ing is  happening. 

Let  me  say,  while  he  has  served  on 
this  Budget  Committee  as  long  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has,  in  my  2 
years  as  chairman,  what  we  are  going 
through  has  been  rather  normal.  It  is 
in  the  last  few  hours  that  we  finally 
muster  the  votes  to  get  a  resolution.  I 
do  not  like  that.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
that.  I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  am 
doing  what  I  can  to  get  a  budget  reso- 
lution. I  shall  continue  to  do  that. 

The  nature  of  the  50  hours  is  rather 
deceptive,  as  the  Senator  knows.  It 
sounds  like  it  goes  by  awfully  fast,  but 
in  the  way  this  great  body  does  things, 
50  hours  of  debate  is  a  long  time.  We 
always  open  them  thinking  it  is  going 
to  take  1  week.  I  can  remember  now 
three  different  times  that  we  opened 
on  a  Monday  or  Tuesday  and  were 
going  to  finish  by  Friday.  Each  of 
those  times,  we  went  to  Thursday  or 
Friday  of  the  following  week. 

I  think  we  are  just  going  through 
that.  We  still  have  today  and  tomor- 
row before  the  normal  time  runs  out.  I 
have  no  desire  to  stay  late  tonight.  We 
are  going  to  do  what  we  can. 

Mr.  CHILES.  If  I  may  just  comment 
on  that 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Of  course. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
want  to  interrupt  the  Senator  in  his 
remarks.  He  said  in  his  statement  the 
2  years  he  has  been  chairman.  I  agree 
this  is  kind  of  normal  in  that  2  years.  I 
remember  an  earlier  time,  when  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  was  a  spear 
carrier  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
was  a  javelin  catcher  for  the  then 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
At  that  time,  we  sort  of  operated  in 
the  committee  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 
We  brought  that  budget  to  the  floor. 
The  distinguished  chairman  stood  and 
the  ranking  member  stood  and  warded 
off  amendments  that  would  come 
from  the  left  or  come  from  the  right. 
Basically,  the  committee  tried  to  make 
its  work  product,  tried  to  do  its  job  as 
well  as  it  could.  I  think  we  had  a  cen- 
trist budget,  that  generally  did  not 
always  please  those  on  the  left  or 
those  on  the  right  of  the  respective 
parties,  but  it  was  the  product  of  a 
Budget  Committee  that,  I  think,  had 
well  provided.  The  Senate  went  along 
with  that.  We  produced  a  product  that 
would  go  with  a  strong  position  to  go 

to  the  House  on. 


I  happen  to  think  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  that  basis  of  operating.  I 
wish  we  did  not  have  to  operate  under 
this  way  where,  2  years  ago,  we  found 
a  budget  sort  of  brought  to  us,  or  last 
year,  we  were  brought  a  budget  at  3:30 
in  the  afternoon  and  that  budget  was 
voted  out  at  10  o'clock  that  night.  We 
never  got  an  opportimlty  to  partici- 
pate in  that. 

Now,  we  see  this  year,  while  we  did 
operate— and  I  think  with  some  good 
results  and  on  more  of  a  bipartisan 
basis  in  the  committee— I  know  the 
revenue  nuijiber  was  not  truly  a  bipar- 
tisan basis,  because  the  Senator's  side 
could  not  come  to  an  agreement  on 
that.  We  did  on  the  spending  side. 
Then  we  come  to  the  floor,  and  sud- 
denly, we  are  waiting  for  days  while 
the  Republicans  are  gathering  51 
Members. 

Why  does  that  have  to  be?  Why 
cannot  we  come  out  here  and  debate 
this?  We  have  Members  on  both  sides. 
We  have  philosophy  spread.  We  have 
conservatives  and  liberals  on  our  side. 
The  Senator  seems  to  have  some  on 
his  side  this  time  that  do  not  totally 
agree. 

Why  can  we  not  come  out  and  let 
the  Senate  work  its  will?  This  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  greatest  deliberative 
body  in  the  land.  It  sure  has  not  delib- 
erated any  on  this  particular  product 
except  behind  closed  doors. 

(Mr.  RUDMAN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Does  the  Senator 
happen  to  remember  how  large  a  doc- 
ument it  was  that  we  received  in  the 
form  of  a  budget  a  year  ago?  Does  he 
remember  that  document  that  we  got 
at  3  in  the  afternoon? 

Mr.  CHILES.  It  went  by  me  so  fast,  I 
cannot  tell  the  Senator,  truthfully. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  Senator  might  remember  it  was 
one  page? 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  refreshes 
my  memory. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  It  was  one  page. 
That  is  called  participation.  We  were 
handed  it  and  told  "that  is  the 
budget."  Is  there  any  disputation? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  do  remember  that  we 
were  told  that  we  could  not  get  any 
function-by-function  analysis  until  the 
next  morning  because  the  staff  had 
not  done  it  yet,  it  had  to  be  done  over- 
night. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  We  had  to  pass  it, 
we  called  it  sentence  by  sentence,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  apologize  to  the  Sen- 
ator for  interrupting. 

Mr.  IX)MENICI.  I  assume  the  Sena- 
tor would  like  to  charge  that  time  to 
himself? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Certainly. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  So  we  will  get  the 
debate  equalized  on  this. 

Mr.  CHILES.  My  time. 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Florida  that  I,  too, 
wish  that  we  could  be  in  a  situation  as 
he  described  it  going  back  5  or  6  years 
ago.  I  frankly  do  not  believe  that  is 
possible,  although  I  will  continue  to 
try  to  do  that. 

I  want  to  use  Senator  MoTNiHAif's 
figures  for  just  a  moment  from  his 
speech  and  document  that  he  inserted 
in  the  Record  entitled  "Federal  Par- 
ticipation in  the  Nation's  Financial 
Markets  for  the  Years  1984  and  1985. " 
I  regret  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
is  no  longer  in  the  Chamber,  and  I  do 
not  do  this  because  he  has  left.  I  have 
had  it  with  me  planning  to  do  it.  I  just 
did  not  make  the  point  until  now. 

Mr.  President,  when  you  hear  the 
debate  about  tlie  difference  between 
the  Domenici-Baker  substitute  and  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  reported 
resolution  in  terms  of  Federal  partici- 
pation in  the  Nation's  financial  mar- 
kets, you  would  think  we  were  talking 
about  some  difference  between  the 
two  that  was  mammoth,  something  in 
the  dimension  of  three  or  four  times, 
300  or  400  percent  difference— one  is 
just  going  to  gobble  up  the  Nation's  fi- 
nancial markets,  and  the  other  in 
some  way  is  just  going  to  have  a 
modest  impact. 

I  will  use  the  Senator's  own  nimibers 
so  we  will  have  them  right.  The 
Senate  Budget  Committee  reported  re- 
duction in  terms  of  1984  would  be  51 
percent.  The  Domenici-Baker  substi- 
tute would  be  57.  If  my  arithmetic  is 
right,  that  is  a  6-percent  difference. 
You  are  talking  about  a  recovery 
period,  and  you  are  basically  talking 
about  making  up  all  that  difference 
with  taxes.  Then  If  you  go  out  to  1985, 
again  it  sounds  like  the  difference  is 
again  something  geometric,  big,  many 
times.  I  will  give  you  the  percentages: 
44  and  51—7  percent  difference,  and 
that  is  if  we  really  linow  with  certain- 
ty what  we  are  talking  about.  That  is 
assimiing  these  estimates  based  on 
economic  happenings  are  correct.  The 
differences  are  in  percentages  less 
than  10  percent  and  all  of  the  differ- 
ences in  that  respect,  using  that  kind 
of  approach,  are  made  up  of  the  as- 
sumed differences  in  borrowing  by  the 
Federal  Government  because  we  tax 
the  American  people  $30  billion  and 
$40  billion,  respectively.  So  let  us 
make  sure  we  understand  that. 

Now,  if  you  go  into  1986,  1987.  and 
1988,  I  understand.  I  understand  that 
there  is  much  to  be  done,  and  there 
are  a  lot  of  things  that  have  to 
happen.  So  for  those  who  want  to  look 
at  the  red  block  as  it  goes  out  into 
1986,  1987,  and  1988,  there  is  not  any 
disputing  that  we  are  on  a  very  serious 
deficit  path.  But  I  repeat,  the  only  and 
basic  difference  is  2  years  versus  3 
years  and  do  you  want  to  force  big 
taxes  in  1986,  following  rather  large 
taxes  in  1983  and  1984  right  now  and 


assume  that  the  Congress  is  going  to 
pass  them  and  put  them  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  a  bill  this  year? 

That  is  basically  the  only  difference 
in  the  two  plans.  I  submit  probably 
the  President's  approach  was  closest 
to  right  when  he  said,  "Put  something 
out  in  1986  of  a  contingent  nature  and, 
if  we  need  it,  do  it." 

There  is  no  way  to  put  a  contingent 
tax  on  a  budget  resolution.  You  either 
put  it  out  there  as  a  target  or  you 
order  it  in  reconciliation.  All  we  have 
don^  in  the  Domenici-Baker  resolution 
is  said  the  President's  approach  to  no 
new  taxes  in  the  first  2  years,  suffer 
with  the  deficits  and  take  a  new  fresh 
look  as  times  goes  on. 

They  talk  about  how  quick  will  we 
learn.  I  am  glad  that  somebody  men- 
tioned that  it  should  not  take  us  50 
years.  It  will  not.  We  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  that.  It  has  been  2  years 
and  a  couple  of  months.  That  is  all  it 
has  been  since  we  have  been  in  the 
majority  and  President  Reagan  in  the 
White  House.  We  have  not  run  the 
ship  of  state  for  40,  45,  or  50  years.  We 
have  been  at  it  2  years  and  a  few 
months,  so  if  there  is  anything  we 
have  to  learn  I  hope  it  does  not  take 
us  that  long  to  learn  it.  I  do  not  think 
it  will. 

Having  said  that,  we  are  working  on 
seeing  what  we  can  do  about  this 
budget.  If  the  other  side  has  some 
amendments,  I  would  be  glad  to  set 
mine  aside  and  vote  on  them,  if  they 
have  a  tax  number  that  is  not  the  30 
and  the  40  and  the  50,  which  I  suspect 
they  do  not  have  the  votes  for.  I  hon- 
estly suspect  there  are  not  51  votes  in 
this  body  and  certainly  not  a  majority 
on  that  side  that  literally  straight  up 
and  down  are  going  to  vote  for  $30  bil- 
lion in  new  taxes,  $40  billion  the  next 
year,  $50  billion  the  next  year,  recon- 
ciled in  order. 

So  since  this  is  bipartisan  and  we 
ought  to  all  participate,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  would  be  delighted 
to  set  his  aside  and  let  the  other  side 
try  $15  billion.  $30  biUion,  $40  billion 
and  then  projections  into  the  out- 
years;  that  the  way  to  get  the  deficit 
down  is  $70  billion  or  $80  billion. 
Maybe  that  is  what  the  Johnston  pro- 
posal had.  Try  that  on  and  see  if  there 
is  a  majority  over  there.  See  if  they 
are  all  for  that.  Maybe  if  there  is  we 
can  roimd  them  up  five  or  six  votes 
and  we  can  have  a  budget  resolution 
with  those  Icinds  of  taxes  in  it. 

That  is  the  issue.  There  is  no  other 
issue.  A  compelling  majority  of  the 
Senators  on  this  side  are  saying  we  do 
not  want  to  be  part  of  new  taxes  in  the 
middle  of  this  recovery  for  1983  and 
1984. 

I  do  not  mean  to  do  my  good  friend 
from  Florida  an  injustice  by  talking 
about  new  taxes.  I  will  use  whatever 
words  he  wants— getting  rid  of  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut  which  the 
people  have  not  yet  realized,  getting 


rid  of  indexing  which  still  is  not  opera- 
tive. Wherever  I  have  mentioned  "in- 
creased taxes,"  we  can  use  those  words 
in  the  record  and  whenever  I  talk 
about  it,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

I  do  not  think  there  are  votes  for 
that.  If  there  were.  I  submit  that  we 
would  have  already  voted  on  them.  I 
submit  we  would  have  already  passed 
them.  But  I  do  not  believe  the  budget 
resolution  with  the  taxes  in  it  as  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee, which  my  good  friend  from  Flori- 
da accurately  depicted  was  bipartisan 
in  nature  on  domestic  spending  but  on 
the  tax  side  was  reported  out  only  be- 
cause three  Republicans  acconunodat- 
ed  and  said  we  were  going  to  vote  for  it 
and  bring  it  down  here— I  think  that 
approporiately  sets  it— I  do  not  believe 
that  there  are  a  majority  of  Senators 
who  are  going  to  vote  for  that  resolu- 
tion with  that  many  taxes  in  it.  I  do 
not  luiow  what  number  will  work.  I 
can  tell  you  from  what  I  find  out  on 
this  side  that  there  are  very  few  Sena- 
tors who  want  to  take  the  risk  of  re- 
ducing, significantly  enough  where  it 
might  really  matter,  the  deficits  with 
new  taxes.  That  is  the  basic  premise.  I 
tell  you  if  you  get  down  to  $10  billion 
and  you  negotiate  that  out,  or  $12  bil- 
lion, you  get  a  very  different  feeling. 
It  kind  of  comes  out  de  minimis,  I 
must  tell  my  friend,  because  you  look 
at  the  deficit  you  are  going  to  put  $10 
billion  or  $12  billion  on.  or  $14  billion 
as  suggested  by  Senator  Chafee,  and 
you  still  have  a  very  large  deficit  and 
you  have  asked  the  taxing  committees 
of  this  Congress  to  busy  themselves 
with  a  whole  bunch  of  new  taxes  that 
really  do  not  have  very  much  effect. 

Now.  what  you  really  have  to  do  is 
have  3  years  of  big  taxes  in  order  to 
have  any  effect  on  that.  I  think  what 
a  majority  on  this  side  are  saying,  and 
certainly  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is.  is  that  you  do  not  have  to 
do  that  now  unless  you  really  believe 
that  the  marketplace  of  the  United 
States  insists  that  we  pass  taxes  of  a 
significant  size,  in  the  $40  billion  to 
$50  billion  size  effective  in  1986  right 
now.  If  there  is  anyone  that  absolutely 
feels  that  is  the  only  way  you  are 
going  to  get  recovery,  because  that  is 
the  only  way  in  a  budget  resolution 
that  you  can  predict  a  trend  line 
coming  down,  then  I  have  not  talked 
to  any  economists  that  are  that  cer- 
tain, I  can  guarantee  you;  $10  billion 
here,  $15  billion  next  year— you  just 
look  at  it  realistically  and  you  have 
done  little  or  nothing  about  the  defi- 
cits in  1984  and  1985. 

That  is  what  sets  in  when  you  sit 
Senators  on  our  side  in  a  room,  I  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida,  and  you 
say,  "Here  is  somebody's  approach." 

So  you  add  it  up  for  1984,  and  some- 
body says.  "Compromise  at  12."  Some- 
body says.  "Do  the  arithmetic.  Mr. 
Chairman;"  and  you  do  the  subtract- 
ing, and  you  still  have,  under  the  bi- 


partisan budget  on  spending,  even 
with  defense  at  5,  a  deficit  of  $75  bil- 
lion or  $80  billion. 

Appropriately,  they  say,  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  that  for?  It  is  going  to 
be  that  deficit  if  you  do  not  put  on 
new  taxes.  We  do  not  know  how  that 
will  affect  things." 

I  am  explaining  it  as  best  I  can.  I 
know  that  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  literally  one  of  my  best 
friends,  has  called  the  2-year  budget 
with  little  or  no  taxes— perhaps  it  was 
merely  in  the  public  relations  arena— 
rinkydink.  I  have  not  characterized  his 
$30  billion,  $40  billion,  $50  billion,  $60 
billion  in  new  taxes  as  anything  other 
than  that,  or  whatever  I  said  a  while 
ago— not  new.  I  merely  call  it  what  it 
is. 

I  also  say  to  my  friend  from  Florida 
that  when  you  take  that  red  box  there 
and  then  say  we  are  going  to  really  cut 
it  down,  we  are  going  to  draw  a  new 
line  for  ours,  and  we  are  going  to  take 
30  off  and  40  off.  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  says  we  are  going  to 
reduce  the  deficit  by  30  and  40  and 
whatever  the  next  number  in  taxes, 
that  we  are  going  to  take  that  red  and 
turn  it  into  black,  does  he  really  be- 
lieve that  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives— if  you  did 
that  and  you  say  we  have  turned  that 
nice,  big  package  at  the  bottom  from 
red  to  black— are  going  to  pass  a  tax 
bill  in  the  next  3  or  4  months  with  30, 
40,  or  50  in  tax  revenue? 

I  do  not  believe  they  are  going  to  do 
that.  I  take  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  at  his  word. 
The  House  passed  that  budget  resolu- 
tion with  30  in  it.  The  vote  was  hardly 
public,  until  a  letter  was  disclosed  that 
he  had  signed,  saying,  "We  cannot 
raise  30"— his  committee.  You  can  rec- 
oncile it,  whatever  it  is.  He  said  maybe 
8. 

Then  we  have  the  President  saying, 
"I  am  not  going  to  sign  one.  Leave 
taxes  alone  for  a  whUe." 

So,  as  to  the  reduction  of  the  red  by 
a  new  black  line  up  there,  I  might  cat- 
egorize it  in  that  respect  as  being  rin-. 
kydink,  because  it  seems  to  me  that  it 
is  not  going  to  happen. 

So  we  are  going  to  produce  a  budget 
resolution  allegedly  to  have  an  impact 
on  interest  rates,  allegedly  to  tell  the 
marketplace  of  America  that  we  have 
these  deficits  coming  down— $30  bil- 
lion, $40  billion,  $50  billion  in  taxes. 

They  sit  over  there  and  read  every- 
thing I  am  reading  and  they  say,  "Isn't 
that  something.  They  put  that  in  the 
budget  resolution." 

The  President  says  he  will  not  sign 
the  tax  bill.  The  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  says  he  is 
not  going  to  raise  those  taxes.  Some- 
how, that  black  line  reducing  that  red 
box  has  become  a  masterful  plan  for 
recovery.  I  just  do  not  believe  that, 
and  that  is  in  all  deference  to  my  good 
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friend  from  Florida.  That  is  in  all  def- 
erence to  those  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle,  from  the  committee  I  chair  and 
otherwise,  both  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska and  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  They  have  had  a  lot  to  say 
about  reducing  deficits. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
he  was  not  talking  about  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  resolution  with 
taxes  in  the  nature  of  30.  40.  and  50  in 
the  next  3  years.  He  had  another  ap- 
proach on  the  floor.  Nonetheless,  a 
very  significant  amount  of  anyone's 
proposal  from  that  side  of  the  aisle  to 
reduce  deficits  has  been  taxes. 

I  just  do  not  believe  that  is  any  more 
realistic  than  ours,  when  we  say 
nobody  is  going  to  put  any  big  taxes 
on  the  people  of  this  coxmtry  before 
1986.  and  I  believe  that.  I  believe  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  aroimd  who  are 
going  to  take  the  risk,  and  I  believe 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  around  who 
will  have  to  take  the  heat  of  deficits 
because  they  are  not  going  to  go  away. 
The  Senator  is  right— they  might  be  a 
little  stronger  with  economic  recovery, 
but  they  will  be  there. 

So  the  whole  issue,  as  I  see  it.  is  this: 
Do  you  want  to  force,  in  a  budget  reso- 
lution, taxes  that  are  not  going  to  be 
imposed,  and  do  you  really  believe 
that  you  can  have  a  significant  impact 
on  the  money  markets  of  America  and 
bring  interest  rates  down  with  exactly 
the  same  spending  plan  but  a  reduc- 
tion that  is  based  upon  3  years  of  man- 
datory taxes  of  the  type  in  the  budget 
resolution? 

I  do  not  think  the  money  market 
people,  the  people  in  business,  are  that 
dumb.  I  think  they  are  very  realistic, 
and  they  are  not  going  to  believe  that 
that  is  a  much  better  deficit  plan  ap- 
proach than  the  reality  that  we  are 
going  to  have  big  deficits  and  we  are 
probably  going  to  face  up  to  deficits, 
but  we  are  going  to  do  it  imtil  this  eco- 
nomic recovery  is  given  a  full  chance. 
I  also  mention  that  these  numbers 
about  how  much  of  the  new  net  sav- 
ings are  going  to  be  used  up  are  high. 
But  anybody  who  comes  to  the  floor 
and  talks  about  20  and  25  instead  of 
60.  70.  or  80  is  not  talking  about  recov- 
ery cycles.  I  looked  at  the  previous  re- 
covery cycle,  and  we  were  up  as  high 
as  70.  had  a  great  recovery.  You  could 
not  stay  up  at  70,  but  you  used  70 
during  almost  2  years  of  the  last  good 
recovery  when  you  were  coming  out  of 
it— both  times,  2  years,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  70  of  net  savings. 

So.  there  again,  you  are  not  talking 
about  the  difference  between  18  and 
20  and  85  or  78  or  91;  because  the 
numbers  are  very  big  each  time  you 
come  out  of  a  recovery. 

So  I  am  not  embarrassed  to  debate 
the  Domenici-Baker  substitute.  It  is 
pending,  and  we  may  have  a  vote  on  it, 
and  it  may  be  adopted.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  anything  like  what  the  other  side 
says  about  it  being  a  disaster. 
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I  repeat:  Depending  on  what  the 
Senate  does  with  the  defense  number, 
its  domestic  spending  level  numbers 
are  supported  by  a  compelling  number 
of  Senators  on  that  side  of  the  aisle: 
and,  from  what  I  can  tell  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle,  while  there  are  those  who 
would  like  to  reduce  them,  a  compel- 
ling number  are  willing  to  go  along 
with  that. 

So  I  close  by  reminding  the  Senate 
and  the  people  of  this  country  that 
the  only  issue  is  taxes.  Do  you  want  to 
order  them  imposed  now,  for  the  next 
3  years,  in  substantial  amoimts,  or  do 
you  want  to  wait  a  while?  That  is  the 
only  difference. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  my  distinguished 
chairman  and  my  very  good  friend  dis- 
cuss his  plan.  I  listened  to  the  differ- 
ences between  the  figures  that  came 
from  the  testimony  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  in  regard  to  savings 
and  the  similarity  between  those  sav- 
ings. I  do  not  think  that  my  friend 
from  New  Mexico  had  a  chance  to 
hear  me  discuss  the  net  private  sav- 
ings chart  that  we  had  that  showed 
that  those  figures  actually  went  from 
87.3  percent  in  1984  under  Domenici- 
Baker,  and  they  declined  to  only  73 
percent  over  5  years,  and  I  listened 
again  with  interest  to  my  friend  say 
that  during  the  recovery  we  might 
have  2  years  of  taking  high  savings. 

But  the  projections  of  the  Republi- 
can substitute,  the  Domenici-Baker 
amendment  projects  87.3  percent  of  all 
savings  in  1984,  77.7  percent  in  1985, 
75.3  percent  in  1986.  75.9  percent  in 
1987,  and  73  percent  in  1988. 

That  is  a  little  longer  than  2  years  of 
the  recovery— that  is  5  years— that  is 
projected  at  full  employment.  That  is 
projected  at  a  full  recovery  and  we  are 
still  taking  73  percent  of  all  savings. 

Senator  Domenici  responded  earlier 
that  deficits  in  previous  recoveries  ab- 
sorbed as  high  as  70  percent  of  net  pri- 
vate savings,  and  that  this  even  oc- 
curred during  the  second  year  of  some 
recoveries  in  previous  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  calculated  for  us 
the  percent  of  net  private  savings  ab- 
sorbed by  deficits  during  previous 
post-war  recoveries.  I  shall  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Recoro  a  table  which  shows  deficits  as 
a  percent  of  net  private  saving  at  a 
trough  of  previous  postwar  recessions, 
and  also  shows  this  ratio  four  and 
eight  quarters  after  the  trough.  As  the 
table  shows,  deficits  as  a  percent  of 
net  private  saving  was  never  greater 
than  42.5  percent  four  quarters  after 
the  trough  of  a  recession.  It  reached 
this  level  during  the  fourth  quarter  of 
recovery  from  the  recession  of  1973- 
75.  In  general,  the  deficit  as  a  percent 
of  new  private  savings  would  then  fall 
in  the  following  year. 


Mr.  President,  the  only  time  that 
this  ratio  goes  above  70  percent  is 
during  the  eighth  quarter  of  recovery 
from  the  recession  of  1980,  but  that 
quarter  was  at  the  depths  of  the  reces- 
sion of  1982,  the  worst  recession  since 
the  Great  Depression. 

The  Domenici-Baker  plan,  if  adopt- 
ed, would  create  deficits  so  large  over 
the  5-year  budget  horizon  that  deficits 
as  a  percent  of  net  private  saving 
would  remain  above  70  percent  for  5 
years  out  to  1988.  The  deficits  under 
this  plan  would  absorb  70  percent  of 
net  private  saving  over  the  entire  5- 
year  budget  horizon.  Mr.  President, 
five  of  the  seven  recoveries  from  post- 
war recessions  did  not  even  last  5 
years,  and  those  recoveries  were  ac- 
companied by  much  lower  deficits,  and 
these  deficits  absorbed  less  than  half 
of  net  private  saving.  These  were  the 
recoveries  from  the  recessions  that 
bottomed-out  in  1949,  1954,  1958,  1970, 
and  1980,  Mr.  I»resident. 

The  deficits  produced  under  the  Do- 
menici-Baker plan  will  not  create  re- 
covery and  indeed  might  abort  the  re- 
covery we  are  now  in. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

DEFICITS  AS  PERCENT  Of  NET  PRIVATE  SAVING  DURING 
RECOVERIES' 


Troutli  date 

Ratio  3t 

tfOUIill 

llat>)4 

quartets 

atlH 

tnwgli 

RitioS 

quarters 

aftcf 

Iniugli 

49.4 

542 

29.7 

27.8 

-797 
-16.6 
-4.1 
13.0 
267 
42.5 
32.5 

6.3 
-18.2 

58  2     .... 

42.0 

-13.5 

61 1 

13.8 

4.7 

704 

28.3 

25.9 

75 1     .... 

503 

48.5 

364 

803 

83.6 

■  Mnws  agiB  micate  swpte  as  percent  ol  net  pnvale  savings. 
Source  Congressional  Budget  Ottice 

Mr.  CHI1£S.  We  could  not  have  a 
full  recovery,  we  could  not  have  5 
years  of  recovery  and  have  5  years  of 
the  deficit  taking  73  percent  of  net  pri- 
vate saving.  Under  the  committee 
budget,  the  use  of  those  savings  would 
go  from  74  percent  in  1984  to  41  per- 
cent in  1988.  It  still  seems  high  to  me 
to  absorb  41  percent  of  net  private 
saving,  but  it  is  not  high  when  I  com- 
pare it  to  75  percent. 

My  distinguished  friend  from  New 
Mexico  who  had  to  leave  the  Chamber 
has  also  told  me  that  the  only  differ- 
ence in  this  plan  is  basically  one  is  2 
years  only,  does  the  taxes  for  2  and 
the  other  operates  for  3.  I  want  to 
know  why  my  good  friend  is  going 
backward.  He  talked  about  there  is  no 
need  for  raising  revenue.  In  the 
Budget  Committee  the  Domenici  plan 
proposed  to  raise  revenue  of  $53  bil- 
lion in  1986.  And  that  was  not  contin- 
gent as  the  President's  plan  could  be 
because  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  my  friend  from  New  Mexico  said 
it  is  not  a  good  enough  signal  to  send 


to  the  markets  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  contingent  plan.  We  need  to 
lock  in  and  reconcile  this  $53  billion  in 
1986,  and  I  agree  with  him.  We  cer- 
tainly need  to  do  that.  I  wish  to  do  a 
little  more  in  1984  and  1985  but  now 
we  see  in  this  plan  we  have  gone  back- 
ward because  we  have  zero  dollars  to 
be  proposed  for  revenue  in  1986. 

Is  1986  magic  because  that  is  2  years 
into  the  recovery,  or  is  1986  magic  be- 
cause that  is  the  first  year  that  we 
start  working  on  really  after  the  elec- 
tions of  1984? 

I  happen  to  think  that  the  magic  of 
1986  is  because  it  follows  after  Novem- 
ber 1984  and  that  is  why  we  do  not 
want  to  talk  about  any  revenues  now. 
We  do  not  want  to  say  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  there  is  no  way  we  can 
have  these  kinds  of  deficits;  there  is 
no  way  we  can  have  spending  at  25 
percent  or  24.5  percent  of  the  GNP 
and  revenues  at  18.9  percent.  We  have 
to  close  that  gap.  E>o  not  close  it, 
though,  until  after  November  1984. 

I  will  have  to  say  that  there  are 
probably  some  Senators  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle— I  do  not  see  any  of  them 
around  now— but  there  may  be  some 
who  also  would  rather  wait  until  after 
1984  before  we  raise  any  particular 
revenue  and  yet  when  we  look  at  those 
numbers,  and  I  will  say  again  to  my 
good  friend  and  he  says  there  is  no 
way  of  Icnowing  whether  the  chart  on 
the  top  is  going  to  propose  any  kind  of 
economic  recovery,  I  think  there  is  a 
way  of  knowing  that  the  one  on  the 
bottom  is  disaster  when  we  go  down  to 
$220  billion  deficits  in  1988. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
could  get  a  little  action.  The  hour  is 
4:30  p.m.  We  have  a  lot  of  Senators 
who  are  ready  to  vote.  We  have  taken 
up  some  amendments  and  it  seems  as 
if  we  have  thoroughly  debated  this 
amendment  today,  maybe  we  should 
just  kind  of  move  on  and  get  to  a  vote 
and  then  see  where  we  go  from  there. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EXON.  Are  we  short  of  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  such  time  as 
the  Senator  needs. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
do  not  see  anyone  else  in  the  Chamber 
who  wishes  to  talk.  Whatever  time  I 
get  up  and  say  something  someone 
says  "Who  yields  time?'' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  off  the  resolution? 

Mr.  EXON.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
only  thing  we  have  is  time  around 
here  but  never  enough  time  to  get 
anything  done. 

I  have  listened  to  the  debate  be- 
tween the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 


mittee on  which  I  serve.  I  could  only 
read  between  the  lines  which  says, 
"We  are  not  going  to  have  any  votes 
today." 

I  ask  my  friend  from  Florida  and  my 
friend  from  Washington,  did  I  read 
that  correctly  or  was  I  not  listening? 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  does  not  know  the  answer  to 
that  question. 

Mr.  EXON.  Could  the  Senator  from 
Washington  answer  the  question  from 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska?  Are  we 
going  to  have  any  votes  today? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  cannot  answer  that  ques- 
tion unequivocally.  It  is  his  opinion 
there  probably  will  be  additional  votes 
today. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  am  delighted.  I  wish 
we  could  move  ahead  with  this.  I  like 
to  work  when  the  sim  is  shining  and 
sleep  some  time  when  the  sun  goes 
down.  I  know  the  Senate  does  not  cus- 
tomarily work  in  that  manner,  and  I 
have  never  been  able  to  figure  that 
out  for  the  time  I  have  been  here. 

Let  me  say  a  few  things  about  the 
interesting  exchange  and  debate  that 
took  place  between  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member. 

I  am  fearful  and  have  been  for  the 
last  week  and  a  half  that  the  budget 
process  has  disintegrated  into  an  argu- 
ment as  to  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  raise  taxes.  My  experience, 
and  I  have  had  quite  a  little  experi- 
ence in  balancing  budgets  in  my  life- 
time, goes  back  to  the  basic  premise 
that  if  you  spend  so  much  money  then 
you  better  raise  taxes  to  pay  for  it. 

I  know  that  a  great  deal  of  the  press 
have  taken  up  the  cry  today  that  it  is 
indeed  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
we  are  going  to  raise  taxes.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
put  up  with  that  deficit. 

I  think  one  of  the  best  kept  secrets 
in  Washington  today  is  that  the  stag- 
gering deficits,  the  largest  in  our  histo- 
ry that  are  projected  to  go  on  up  and 
up  and  up  without  anyone  doing  any- 
thing about  it,  now  are  simply  being 
put  off  until  1986.  1987.  or  1988. 

I  can  tell  you  that  I  am  convinced 
that  things  are  not  going  to  be  any 
better  in  1986,  1987,  or  1988  when  it 
comes  to  have  the  courage  to  either 
cut  spending  more,  which  I  think  we 
should  do,  and  also  raise  revenues. 

There  is  a  very  simple  way  out  of 
this  dilemma  that  we  are  in,  but  no 
one  wants  to  face  it,  and  that  is  simply 
to  say  we  have  to  increase  the  reve- 
nues some  and  we  have  to  lower  the 
spending  level. 

There  was  a  vote  the  other  day  on 
the  so-called  Johnston-Exon-Nunn- 
Boren  amendment  that  would  have 
done  just  that.  I  believe  when  the  vote 
count  was  finished  there  was  a  mag- 
nificent total  of  13  votes.  The  so-called 
liberal  Members  of  the  Senate  went  to 
the  table  and  they  said:  "Well,  I  am 


not  going  to  vote  for  that.  It  reduces 
spending."  The  so-called  conservatives 
of  the  Senate  went  to  the  table  and 
said:  "I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  that. 
It  raises  taxes." 

Now  the  simple  facts  are,  and  every 
Member  of  this  body  knows  it,  there  Is 
only  one  way  out  of  this  dilemma  that 
we  are  in  to  arrest  the  staggering  defi- 
cits that  I  think  are  going  to  abort  the 
economic  recovery,  maintain  the  high 
value  of  the  dollar  in  the  international 
marketplace,  back  to  the  interest  rates 
here  at  home,  abort  the  recovery, 
make  it  impossible  for  us  to  sell  the 
products  of  our  farmers  and  our  man- 
ufacturers overseas,  all  because  we 
lack  the  courage,  whether  it  is  because 
of  an  election  year  or  whether  we  just 
do  not  have  the  courage  to  do  what  we 
know  must  be  done,  and  what  must  be 
done.  Mr.  President.  I  think  if  you 
would  get  the  people  off  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  where  they  might  not  be 
heard  they  would  agree  to  a  man  and 
a  woman  that  the  only  way  out  of  this 
is  to  have  the  combination:  reductions 
in  spending  and  the  raising  of  some 
revenue.  It  is  that  simple.  I  think  we 
are  making  the  case  very  complicated 
for  political  reasons  and  I  wish  we 
could,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
said,  join  in  a  true  bipartisan  ap- 
proach. 

I  voted  for  the  budget  resolution  as 
it  came  out  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
If  I  had  it  to  do  over  again  I  would  not 
because  I  recognize  that  basically  we 
have  reported  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  a  sham,  that  has  so  divided 
this  Senate  that  we  are  now  wasting 
time  and  essentially  have  been  wasting 
time  all  day  today,  untU  they  get  the 
votes  counted  on  that  side  of  the  aisle 
through  arm-twising  or  some  other 
maneuvers  to  get  something  accom- 
plished. 

I  said  earlier,  and  I  am  glad  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  is 
back  on  the  floor,  this  is  one  Member 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  there  are 
others,  who  does  indeed  want  to  coop- 
erate with  a  true  bipartisan  approach 
to  the  budget,  and  I  think  that  the' 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
knows  and  realizes  and  recognizes, 
that.  I  just  wish  that  before  we  go  too 
far  in  this  staggering  deficit  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  and  before  it 
is  voted  on  that  he  will  come  to  realize 
and  recognize  that  that  is  not  the  way 
to  go  if  we  want  to  attack  the  problem 
now  rather  than  to  put  it  off  until  a 
later  time. 

So  I  openly  invite  him  once  again  to 
talk  to  some  of  us  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  through  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee  or 
otherwise,  to  see  if  we  cannot  come  up 
with  some  kind  of  a  true  bipartisan  ap- 
proach rather  than  what  is  called  a  bi- 
partisan approach,  one  that  is  hatched 
on  that  side  and  sold  in  the  press  as  a 
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bipartisan  approach  when  it  is  really 
not. 

I  think  it  is  critically  important  that 
we  protect  the  budget  process,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  voted  for  the 
First  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution  as 
reported  from  the  committee.  But  as 
every  member  of  that  committee 
knows.  I  think  each  and  every  member 
of  that  committee,  during  closing 
debate  and  before  the  vote,  said  "But  I 
am  not  going  to  support  that  when  it 
gets  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate." 

That  is  not  a  very  good  way  to  run  a 
budget  committee;  it  Is  not  a  very  good 
way  to  run  a  railroad,  and  it  is  not  a 
very  good  way  to  recommend  legisla- 
tion to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  say  that  not  in  criticism  of  either 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  or  of 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  becau^  I  know  they 
worked  very  hard.  I  simply  say  that,  as 
I  understand  the  committees  of  the 
Congress,  they  are  supposed  to  get  to- 
gether, thrash  out  their  differences, 
work  the  bipartisan  approach  in  the 
committee,  and  come  out  with  some- 
thing on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
this  case  that  at  least  a  majority  of 
that  committee  can  support. 

I  suggest  we  have  never  had  a  com- 
mittee that  has  been  more  fractured 
than  is  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
on  the  matter  presently  before  us. 

I  do  think  that  the  budget  process  is 
an  important  one,  but  I  will  say  that 
unless  we  can  do  a  better  job  in  the 
future  than  we  have  in  the  past,  that 
maybe  it  is  best  if  we  throw  in  the 
towel  in  the  Budget  Committee  and  go 
back  to  the  old  way  that  certainly 
helped  to  get  us  into  the  deficit  posi- 
tion that  we  are  in  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  do  not  think  we  need 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
that  it  be  charged  equally. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Does  the  Senator  withdraw  his  re- 
quest for  a  quonun?  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  withdraw  his  re- 
quest for  a  quonmi? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  think  I 
have  to  withdraw  it.  There  is  an  objec- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  suggesting  the  absence  of  a 
quorum? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  not  suggest- 
ed it  but  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  does  not  want  to  share 
the  time  so  I  will  suggest  it  and  ask  it 
be  taken  from  my  time.  We  will  not  be 
too  long  on  this  one  I  do  not  think. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  the 
resolution?  The  Senator  wishes  the 
time  charged  against  the  resolution,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  On  the  resolution, 
excuse  me.  Mr.  President^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoMENici).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sought  recognition  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  if  he  is  in  position  at  this  time 
to  tell  the  Senate  what  the  program  is 
for  the  rest  of  the  day.  I  am  getting 
some  inquiries  from  my  side  of  the 
aisle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  minority  leader. 

As  I  annoimced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session  today,  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
leadership  on  this  side  that  we  can  nm 
through  the  dinner  hour,  to  approxi- 
mately 8:30  or  9  tonight.  That  is  still 
my  intention. 

I  hope  that  between  now  and  then 
we  can  do  some  useful  work.  I  hope,  if 
there  are  amendments  to  the  pending 
Domenici  substitute,  they  will  be  of- 
fered. I  hope  that  at  some  point  we 
can  arrange  a  time  to  vote  on  Domen- 
ici and  vote  on  any  other  amendments 
that  are  going  to  be  offered  including 
any  as  substitute  amendments  if  they 
are  to  be  offered  and  to  try  to  make 
our  hours  between  now  and  9  useful 
and  productive. 

I  do  anticipate  that  we  will  have  roll- 
call  votes  yet  this  evening.  I  wish  I 
could  say  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  the  minority  leader,  what  se- 
quence they  will  be  in  and  what  they 
will  be,  but  I  cannot  do  that  at  the 
moment.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  be 
able  to  do  this  a  little  later.  But  it  is 
my  intention  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
remain  in  session  in  an  effort  to  try  to 
dispose  of  the  pending  question  and 
other  amendments  that  may  be  of- 
fered either  to  the  resolution  or  to  the 
substitute. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  I*resident,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins)  is  going  to  call 
up  an  amendment.  I  wonder  if  there 
will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  this  amend- 
ment. 
Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Yes. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

AMERDIfKimiO.  1358 

(Purpose:  To  reduce  undistributed  offset- 
ting receipts  in  order  to  authorize  the 
Chrysler  Corporation  Loan  Guarantee 
Board  to  relinquish  certain  warrants  to 
Chrysler  Corporation) 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 


Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
sent  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1258. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  in  paragraph  (3),  increase  the 
figure  relating  to  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$200,000,000. 

On  page  4,  in  paragraph  (4),  increase  the 
figure  relating  to  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$200,000,000. 

On  page  4,  in  paragraph  (5),  increase  the 
first  figure  relating  to  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$200,000,000. 

On  page  4,  in  paragraph  (5),  increase  the 
first  figure  relating  to  fiscal  year  1985  by 
$200,000,000. 

On  page  4,  in  paragraph  (5),  Increase  the 
second  figure  relating  to  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$200,000,000. 

On  page  23,  increase  the  figure  relating  to 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  function- 
al category  "Undistributed  Offsetting  Re- 
ceipts (950)"  by  $200,000,000. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  call  up  today  address- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU 
the  distinguished  Senator  withhold? 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Surely. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Domenici  amend- 
ment is  temporarily  laid  aside. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  object.  I  assumed 
that  the  amendment  was  going  to  be 
the  Domenici  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  must  advise  the  distinguished 
Senator  that  her  amendment  is  not  in 
order  unless  the  Domenici  amendment 
is  S6t>  SLsidc 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  object 
if  it  goes  to  the  Domenici  substitute. 
The  objection  would  simply  be  the 
time  has  not  been  used  on  the  Domen- 
ici amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Hawkhis) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1258  to 
the  Domenici  amendment  numbered  1243. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  in  paragraph  (3),  increase  the 
figure  relating  to  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$200,000,000. 

On  page  4,  in  paragraph  (4).  Increase  the 
figure  relating  to  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$200,000,000. 

On  page  4,  in  paragraph  (5),  increase  the 
first  figure  relating  to  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$200,000,000. 

On  page  4,  in  paragraph  (5).  increase  the 
first  figure  relating  to  fiscal  year  1985  by 
$200,000,000. 

On  page  4,  in  paragraph  (5),  increase  the 
second  figure  relating  to  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$200,000,000. 

On  page  23,  increase  the  figure  relating  to 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  fimction- 
al  category  "Undistributed  Offsetting  Re- 
ceipts (950)"  by  $200,000,000. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  call  up  today  addresses 
the  request  made  public  recently  by 
Chrysler  Corp.  officials  that  the  U.S. 
Government  give  back  14.4  million 
warrants,  worth  $220  million  at 
today's  prices.  In  my  opinion,  this  re- 
quest should  be  rejected  in  the  strong- 
est possible  terms  which  is  what  rejec- 
tion of  my  amendment  will  accom- 
plish. To  me  this  request  sounds  simi- 
lar to  a  man  pleading  guilty  to  mur- 
dering his  parents  then  begging  a 
court  for  mercy  because  he  is  an 
orphan. 

Let  me  briefly  lay  out  the  facts  sur- 
rounding this  presumptuous  request. 
In  1979.  the  Chrysler  Corp.  came  to 
the  Congress  with  hat  in  hand,  asking 
for  taxpayers'  dollars  to  fend  off  bank- 
ruptcy. After  considerable  controver- 
sy, the  Congress  agreed  to  bail  out 
Chrysler  Corp.  by  guaranteeing  over 
$1  billion  in  new  Chrysler  obligations. 

Now  there  were  many  people  who  at 
that  time  felt  this  was  the  wrong 
thing  to  do.  I  was  one  of  them.  They 
argued  that  our  system  is  based  as 
much  on  the  right- to  fail  as  the  right 
to  succeed,  and  that  there  would  be  no 
end  in  the  requests  for  help  if  every 
businessman  who  got  into  trouble 
could  come  to  Washington  and  return 
home  with  a  bailout.  Right  or  wrong, 
we  did  it.  We  risked  over  $1  billion  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  on  one  compa- 
ny, on  one  roll  of  the  dice. 

And  when  we  agreed  to  become 
Chrysler's  partner  with  the  taxpayers' 
money,  we  asked  and  received  certain 
assurances  from  them.  One  assurance 
was  that  the  loan  package  was  bal- 
anced. We  asked  that  creditors  make 
concessions,  we  asked  that  employees 
make  concessions,  as  well  as  execu- 
tives, and  finally  we  asked  that  share- 
holders sacrifice,  too.  If  all  these  ele- 
ments came  together,  then  the  Con- 


gress was  willing  to  place  a  bet  with 
taxpayers'  money  that  Chrysler  would 
survive  and  at  a  later  date  repay  them. 

Now  the  principal  concession  made 
by  the  shareholders,  who  it  should  be 
remembered  were  facing  the  loss  of 
their  entire  investment,  was  that  war- 
rants would  be  issued  to  the  Federal 
Government  and  others.  At  the  time 
that  did  not  look  like  much  of  a  con- 
cession. After  all,  owning  100  percent 
of  nothing  is  still  nothing.  And  so, 
during  the  negotiations,  Chrysler 
management  agreed  to  provide  war- 
rants with  a  strike  price  of  $13  per 
share  to  the  Federal  Government  in 
exchange  for  risking  over  $1  billion. 
They  issued  a  similar  number  of  war- 
rants to  300  banks  under  similar  condi- 
tions. 

At  the  time  they  made  this  arrange- 
ment. Chrysler  stock  sold  for  less  than 
$5  per  share.  Thus  exercising  options 
with  a  strike  price  of  $13  a  share  did 
not  seem  likely. 

But  conditions  change.  Now  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  on  behalf  of  its  tax- 
payers can  acquire  a  9-percent  interest 
in  the  shares  of  the  Chrysler  Corp.,  at 
profitable  prices.  Or  it  can  tear  up  the 
warrants  as  Chrysler  management 
wants. 

In  effect,  the  Chrysler  management 
is  saying  that  they  wanted  to  be  part- 
ners with  the  taxpayers  when  it 
looked  like  there  would  only  be  losses 
to  share.  However,  now  that  the  po- 
tential for  profit  has  emerged,  they 
want  a  divorce  and  leave  their  part- 
ners in  the  cold,  without  the  compen- 
sation previously  agreed  to. 

Interestingly,  they  are  not  treating 
their  other  partners  who  have  war- 
rants and  options  with  such  contempt. 
Within  the  last  2  weeks,  the  Treasury 
Department  informs  me,  Chrysler 
shareholders  ratified  a  proposed  re- 
structuring of  the  debts  owed  by  the 
company  to  300  banks  and  others, 
many  of  whom  held  warrants,  just  like 
the  ones  the  taxpayers  hold. 

While  the  transaction  was  complex, 
involving  swaps  of  warrants  for 
common  stock  as  well  as  accelerating 
the  repayment  of  other  debts.  Treas- 
ury staff  informed  my  office  today 
that  full  value  was  recieved  for  the  op- 
tions. That  means  roughly  10  million 
warrants,  with  strike  prices  of  $13  per 
share,  have  already  been  exercised. 

In  addition,  the  five  top  officers  of 
the  Chrysler  Corp.,  hold  about  1.3  mil- 
lion options,  with  strike  prices  ranging 
from  $7  per  share  to  $9  per  share.  An- 
other 1.7  million  is  held  by  other  em- 
ployees. None  of  these  officers  or  em- 
ployees to  my  knowledge  have  agreed 
to  tear  up  their  options.  Thus,  all 
other  holders  of  warrants  and  options 
have  been  paid  off  or  will  be  when 
they  feel  like  it.  I  wonder  wh/  Chrys- 
ler management  feels  that  only  the 
taxpayers  should  be  shortchanged. 

I  do  not  feel  this  is  fair.  For  that 
reason,  I  have  submitted  an  amend- 


ment that  will  allow  the  Senate  to  ex- 
press its  feelings  on  this  subject. 

Due  to  restrictions  on  the  nature  of 
amendments  to  the  budget  resolution 
that  are  considered  germane,  I  have 
taken  the  advice  of  the  Parliamentari- 
an and  structured  this  amendment  in 
a  special  way.  Specifically,  the  amend- 
ment I  have  sent  to  the  desk  lowers 
offsetting  receipts  by  $200  million  in' 
fiscal  year  1984,  making  room  in  the 
budget  to  tear  up  the  taxpayers'  war- 
rants. I  then  ask  that  the  Senate  join 
me  in  defeating  this  amendment.  If  it 
does  so,  it  will  send  a  signal  to  the 
Loan  Guarantee  Review  Board  to 
stand  firm,  and  not  violate  their  fidu- 
ciary responsiblities  to  the  taxpayers. 
Put  simply,  a  no  vote  on  my  amend- 
ment is  a  vote  for  the  taxpayers,  and 
lower  deficits,  a  yes  vote  is  a  vote  for 
Chrysler's  management  and  for  a 
higher  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GARN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (»4r. 
Gorton).  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The. 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  pr(x:eeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  quorum  call  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  have  an  indepth  con- 
versation with  the  Senator  from  Utah 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee. He  has  given  me  every  assur- 
ance that  as  chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  this  matter,  he  is  watching  close- 
ly the  situation.  I  understand  he  feels 
as  keenly  as  does  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that  these  warrants,  which 
have  considerable  value  to  their 
owners,  the  taxpayers  should  be  hon- 
ored, not  turn  up.  We  have  discussed 
what  we  feel  the  responsibility  is  of 
the  Loan  Guarantee  Review  Board  to 
see  that  the  taxpayers  receive  the 
return  on  their  investment  they  are 
entitled  to,  just  like  the  300  banks  who 
within  the  last  2  weeks  traded  their 
warrants  in,  and  as  part  of  an  overall 
package,  received  full  value  for  them. 
With  the  assurance  given  me  by  the 
Senator  from  Utah  that  he  will  watch 
this  closely  I  will  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  GARN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
before  withdrawing  the  amendment? 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  GARN.  Let  me  say  I  agree  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida  in  her  re- 
marks about  the  taxpayers'  interests.  I 
was  on  the  Guarantee  Committee 
when  the  loan  came  up.  was  very 
much  opposed  to  the  loan  guarantees 
as  setting  a  precedent,  had  a  fair 
amount  of  responsibility  for  imposing 
some  of  the  conditions,  along  with 
others  on  the  committee,  on  the  origi- 
nal request  of  Chrysler  which  was  far, 
far  beyond  what  they  originally  were 
granted,  and  insisting  on  sharing  in  re- 
sponsibility by  employers,  by  stock- 
holders, employees,  by  everyone  con- 
cerned, that  they  shovdd  want  their 
jobs  enough  and  want  their  stock 
enough  and  aU  those  things  to  give.  So 
they  were  considerably  modified.  Even 
after  they  were  I  voted  against  the 
loan  guarantees  because  I  thought  it 
was  setting  a  bad  precedent. 

Since  Chrysler  has  succeeded  I  have 
continually  had  people  come  to  me 
and  say:  "Ha.  ha,  ha,  you  were  wrong. 
It  worked."  Let  me  give  the  Senator 
from  Florida  an  illustration  because 
they  asked  me.  "Wouldn't  you  if  you 
would  go  back  do  it  differently?"  No.  I 
would  not.  I  would  vote  again  because 
it  is  sort  of  like  some  of  these  basket- 
ball games  you  have  seen  where  at  the 
last  second  somebody  shoots  from  the 
opposite  foul  line  about  a  80-foot  shot 
and  it  goes  in  and  everybody  is  groan- 
ing why  did  he  do  that?  But  it  worked 
and  it  is  wonderful.  But  the  coach  is 
not  going  to  say,  "Shoot  those  kind  of 
shots  all  the  time,"  so  I  am  very  happy 
Chrysler  succeeded  and  I  hope  they 
succeed  and  pay  back  all  the  money  to 
the  Federal  Government.  But  I  have 
not  changed  my  mind  one  bit  that  it 
sets  a  bad  precedent  even  in  those 
cases  where  it  worked.  We  should  not 
be  taking  those  long  shots. 

But  I  appreciate  the  willingness  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, where  she  certainly  can  have 
input  into  this  so  that  we  not  enact 
something  on  the  budget  resolution 
today.  But  I  agree  with  her  that,  to 
use  her  term.  Treasury  should  not  tear 
up  these  warrants  and  we  do  have  ju- 
risdiction and  we  will  certainly  look 
very  closely,  and  I  hope  Treasury 
takes  note  of  what  we  have  said  here 
today,  that  we  want  to  make  sure  that 
the  taxpayers  are  protected  on  this 
issue.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  amendment?  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  is  withdrawn.  Who 
yields  time?  Does  either  side  yield 
time?  If  not.  time  will  be  charged 
equally.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  yield  me 
some  time  to  make  some  remarks  on 
the  bill? 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  Might  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  I  would  be  pleased  to  yield 
time  on  the  resolution.  Since  the  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
rapidly  going  down  I  would  ask  how 
long  the  Senator  thinks  he  might 
take?  Ten  minutes? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
I  could  say  all  I  need  to  say  herein.  I 
would  say  to  my  colleague,  it  will  be  a 
short  time.  I  can  make  a  imanimous- 
consent  request  and  put  it  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  No,  do  not  do  that. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  think  I  can  say  it  all 
in  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  Senator 
10  minutes  on  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

CIVIL  SEHVICE  RETIREMENT  SYSTEM 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
would  just  like  to  say  t-o  my  colleague 
from  New  Mexico  that  I  do  not  think 
anyone  in  the  Congress  has  a  more  dif- 
ficult job  than  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  that  is  to  try  to  fashion 
and  form  some  kind  of  a  budget  that 
has  some  semblance  of  responsibility 
to  it  and  get  51  votes  to  vote  for  it 
here  in  this  Senate  Chamber.  I  cer- 
tainly commend  him  for  his  diligent 
and  tireless  efforts  he  has  made  in  the 
last  2  years  to  try  to  bring  about  some 
sanity  to  the  budget  question. 

I  would  say  that  when  I  study  the 
budget  and  the  proposal  that  passed 
the  other  body  I  will  certainly  say 
there  was  a  lack  of  comprehension  of 
the  problems  that  I  think  this  country 
faces.  I  made  some  comments  here 
yesterday.  I  am  not  real  happy  with 
the  budget  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  but  in  view  of  all  of  the 
other  forces  that  are  working  here  in 
this  Chamber,  I  think  he  certainly  de- 
serves the  commendations  of  all  of  his 
colleagues,  and  I  wish  to  add  my  name 
to  that  list. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  I  want  to  ad- 
dress briefly,  which  has  been  over- 
looked, I  mentioned  it  yesterday  here 
in  debate,  and  that  is  something  the 
President  brought  up  in  his  1984 
budget  message  last  January.  He  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  to  bring  benefits 
closer  into  parity  with  those  offered  in 
the  private  sector  and  to  reduce  the 
costs  of  the  system  to  affordable 
levels. 

Now  the  administration's  proposals 
included  permanent  reform  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments are  made  and  gradual  re- 
ductions in  some  of  the  retirement 
benefits.  President  Reagan  also  sug- 
gested that  it  may  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease revenues  to  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  through  phased-in  in- 
creases in  employee  and  employer  con- 
tributions. 

While  the  administration's  proposal 
to  reform  the  civil  service  retirement 


program  may  need  to  be  modified,  I  do 
believe  it  is  important  that  the  Con- 
gress address  the  fact  that  the  civil 
service  retirement  program  has  ap- 
proximately a  one-half  trillion  dollar 
unfimded  liability  facing  it  in  future 
years.  To  just  say  that  again,  Mr. 
President,  we  are  facing  a  one-half 
trillion,  approximately  one-half  tril- 
lion, I  think  it  may  be  fair  to  say  it  is 
closer  to  $478  billion  which  is  nearly 
one-half  trillion  dollars,  of  unfunded 
liability  that  we  face  in  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  program. 

So  when  someone  comes  in  here,  as 
this  Senator  did  yesterday,  and  makes 
the  observation  that  the  Federal 
Treasury  has  $1  trillion  less  than 
nothing  in  it,  really  that  is  a  very  opti- 
mistic statement.  The  fact  of  it  is  we 
have  $1  trillion  of  debt  plus  in  the  gen- 
eral fund.  Then  there  is  nearly  one- 
half  trillion  dollars  in  the  civil  service 
retirement  fund  and  another  one-half 
trillion  dollars  of  unfunded  liability  in 
the  military  pension  fimd. 

I  think  that  this  is  something  that  I 
want  to  address  and  I  think  it  should 
be  part  of  this  record. 

The  budget  resolution  that  was  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee does  not  require  the  authorizing 
committee  to  even  begin  to  review  this 
matter.  I  believe  that  it  is  simply  irre- 
sponsible on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
keep  at  risk  the  present  retirees  who 
depend  on  the  system  for  the  retire- 
ment income,  and  the  current  Federal 
workers  who  are  contributing  to  a 
system  that  will  not  be  able  to  provide 
them  with  the  benefits  they  are  plan- 
ning to  receive. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  the 
workers  and  retirees  are  at  risk,  the 
unfunded  liabilities  of  all  the  public 
pension  programs  are  perhaps  the 
single  largest  factor  in  restraining  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Public  pension  pro- 
grams account  for  approximately  40 
percent  of  our  entire  Federal  budget, 
and  to  be  realistic,  those  public  pen- 
sion programs  are  reeling  out  of  con- 
trol. 

Long-term  capital  markets  are  essen- 
tial if  we  are  going  to  continue  to  exist 
in  a  capitalist  economy.  Because  of  the 
ravages  of  inflation,  inflationary  ex- 
pectations, high  budget  deficits,  exces- 
sive Government  spending,  and  so 
forth.  Those  capital  markets  have 
shrunk  from  30-to-40  year  markets  to 
3-to-lO  year  markets.  If  the  private 
sector  is  not  able  to  finance  invest- 
ments into  new  plants  and  equipment 
over  the  long  term,  our  ability  to  have 
a  healthy  and  growing  economy  is  ex- 
tremely limited. 

And  that  is  a  problem.  I  would  just 
say  again  that  I  know  my  colleagues 
are  concerned  about  this,  but  long- 
term  capital  markets  are  the  key  and 
they  will  be  the  mainspring,  the  driv- 
ing force  of  long-term  economic  recov- 


ery where  we  can  have  noninflation- 
ary  growth. 

These  long-term  capital  markets,  in 
my  judgment,  will  not  be  restored 
unless  the  investors  in  our  economy 
believe  that  investing  over  the  long- 
term  is  a  sound  investment.  Those  in- 
vestors cannot  possibly  believe  that  a 
long-term  investment  is  a  good  invest- 
ment when  they  see  a  Federal  budget 
that  is  out  of  control;  Members  of 
Congress  unwilling  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  control  that  budget:  and 
most  importantly,  some  attempt  by 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  begin  to 
control  the  public  pension  programs 
whose  unfunded  liabilities  run  into  the 
trillions  of  dollars. 

The  civil  service  retirement  system  is 
but  one  of  the  public  pension  pro- 
grams, but  it  is  a  system  that  needs  to 
be  revamped  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  will  be  including  the 
newly  hired  civil  servants  into  the 
social  security  system  beginning  in 
January  1984.  Without  some  adjust- 
ment, newly  hired  civil  servants  will 
have  to  pay  into  both  the  civil  service 
retirement  system  and  the  social  secu- 
rity retirement  system  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  may  never  realize  the 
benefits  for  which  they  are  being  re- 
quired to  pay. 

Continuing  to  keep  retirees  and  em- 
ployees hanging  in  limbo  is,  in  my 
opinion,  absolutely  simply  vmjustified. 
The  system  is  in  trouble  and  solutions 
to  the  problems  facing  that  system 
need  to  be  found.  The  administration 
proposed  one  set  of  solutions,  and 
while  they  may  not  be  acceptable  to 
all  parties  concerned,  their  proposals 
represent  a  good  start.  It  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  in  seeking  a  solution 
to  the  solvency  problems  facing  the 
civil  service  retirement  system  that 
the  general  taxpayer  should  not  be 
forced  to  bear  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  burden. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  it  is  unfortimate 
that  we  do  not  have  the  courage  or 
fortitude  to  address  these  problems 
now.  I  am  hopeful,  however,  that  we 
will  somehow  summon  enough  forti- 
tude to  address  this  problem  at  some 
point  in  the  future  and  not  remain  for- 
ever recalcitrant. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  just  simply 
state  that  1  am  not  married  to  the  pro- 
posal that  the  administration  offered. 
In  fact.  I  think  in  many  cases— and  I 
have  said  so  to  Mr.  Don  Devine  of  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management— 
their  proposal  to  raise  the  retirement 
age  comes  about  too  rapidly,  but  I  still 
think  it  is  a  problem  that  we  must  face 
up  to  in  this  Congress.  As  I  said  here 
yesterday,  in  terms  of  the  overall  pic- 
ture of  the  budget,  it  is  a  matter  of 
what  we  are  doing  with  this  budget 
and  this  budget  process  that  sends  the 
wrong  signals  to  the  financial  markets, 
to  the  people  who  make  the  decisions 
about  lending  money. 


I  think  that  the  decisions  about 
lending  that  money  are  simply  made 
based  on  expectations  of  what  is  going 
to  happen  here  in  this  body.  Well, 
what  does  happen  when  we  have  a 
one-haLf  trillion  dollar  unfimded  liabil- 
ity in  the  civil  service  pension  fund? 
The  question  that  comes  up  is.  How  is 
Congress  going  to  pay  for  it?  Are  they 
going  to  ask  the  people  who  are  get- 
ting benefits  from  the  fund  to  take 
less  benefits?  Are  they  going  to  ask 
the  people  who  are  paying  into  the 
fund  to  pay  in  more  money?  And  if 
that  is  going  to  be  the  case,  how  is  it 
going  to  be  paid  for?  And  if  they  are 
paying  in  the  money,  where  is  the 
money  going  to  come  from? 

So  I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that, 
despite  the  imbalance  of  this  budget 
and  this  big  deficit,  in  reality,  the  way 
you  balance  the  budget  aroimd  here  is 
you  borrow  the  money  or  you  commit 
future  taxpayers  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  debt  that  you  are  accruing 
today. 

What  it  simply  amounts  to  is  there 
are  three  ways  to  balance  the  budget. 
One  is  to  have  the  outflow  and  income 
of  the  Federal  Government  be  equal 
and  put  it  on  a  cash  basis  and  go  on  a 
day-to-day  or  month-to-month  or  a 
year-to-year  basis  where  the  Congress 
does  not  spend  any  more  money  than 
it  takes  in  in  revenues.  That  has  been 
tried  by  many  people  of  my  political 
persuasion.  Much  to  our  chagrin, 
there  never  seems  to  be  enough  votes 
to  reduce  the  Government  expendi- 
ture side  of  the  equation,  so  we  end  up 
at  the  end  of  the  year  with  a  deficit. 

Then  how  is  that  handled?  Then  you 
have  to  balance  off  the  deficit  because 
the  Federal  Government  has  accrued 
commitments  and  debts  and  so  what 
happens  is  we  borrow  the  money. 
When  the  money  is  borrowed,  it 
crowds  out  consumers  at  the  loan 
window  at  the  bank  and  forces  up  the 
price  of  money  or  the  price  of  interest. 
And  that  very  happening  is  very  diffi- 
cult and  it  lowers  the  amount  of  free- 
dom the  American  citizenry  has  be- 
cause the  Government  is  crowding 
them  out  at  the  loan  window. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ).  The  time  yielded  to  the 
Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  chairman 
yield  me  1  more  minute? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes;  I  yield  1  more 
minute. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  will  just  wrap  up  this 
thought  and  make  this  point.  Then  if 
we  do  not  crowd  them  out  at  the  loan 
window,  the  other  answer  is  that  the 
politicians,  historically,  not  just  in  the 
United  States  but  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  mankind  and  organized  society, 
have  inflated  the  money.  They  have 
done  it  historically  back  to  clipping 
the  coins,  where  they  actually  clipped 
off  the  comers  of  coins.  Then  they 
would  melt  those  down  and  make 
more   coins.    They   melted   the   gold 


coins  and  put  brass  and  other  alloys  in 
the  coins  and  devalued  it  that  way  so 
they  could  have  the  gold  go  around  a 
little  further  and  spread  it  out,  or  they 
simply  ran  the  printing  presses  and 
printed  money. 

But  it  is  a  polite  way  to  say  they 
were  stealing  the  money  from  the 
people  because  the  people  have  money 
in  their  pockets  and  if  the  Govern- 
ments print  money  or  inflate  the  cur- 
rency what  they  are  really  doing  is 
stealing  from  the  private  sector  and 
the  population  and  taking  away  their 
savings  and  taking  them  through  in- 
flation and  ending  up  with  a  budget 
that  is  balanced  according  to  your  def- 
inition of  accounting. 

So,  in  fact,  for  us  to  sit  here  and  say 
we  are  not  balancing  the  budget  \s 
really  not  true.  We  are,  but  we  are 
simply  doing  it  by  methods  that  have  • 
the  same  impact  on  the  people  as  if  we 
were  raising  the  taxes  directly  on 
them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  once  again  expired. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  If  neither  side  yields  time, 
the  time  will  be  charged  equally. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  might  desire  to  use  off  of  his 
time. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield  some  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Off  of  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  I  would  be 
happy  to. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  do  not  want  it  from 
the  time  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  There  is  not  anything  I  have 
to  say  that  is  that  important,  I  say  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  great 
powers,  but  that  power  has  not  been 
delegated  to  him  to  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  If  neither  side  yields  time, 
time  will  be  charged  equally  against 
both  sides. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  might  con- 
simie.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object,  will  the  distinguished  Sena-- 
tor  indicate  from  where  the  time  Is 
coming?  Is  it  on  the  amendment  or  on 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  It  is  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  said  so  often  before,  and  as  I 
have  said  once  previously  on  this 
budget  resolution,  I  am  adamantly  op- 
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posed  to  Increasing  defense  spending 
beyond  fiscal  year  1983  budget  author- 
ity until— and  that  is  a  very  important 
until— structural  changes  are  made  to 
prevent  the  continued  weakening  of 
our  national  defense. 

What  is  occurring  in  the  Defense 
Department  should  make  the  most 
conservative  among  us,  in  this  body  or 
even  outside  this  body,  reel  in  disbe- 
lief. The  Defense  Department  is  sour- 
ing on  bad  management.  The  process 
for  procuring  weapons  and  spare  parts 
is  scandalous. 

The  result  has  been  a  systematic 
weakening  of  our  national  defense.  Si- 
multaneously, defense  costs  are  sky- 
rocketing, our  forces  are  shrinking, 
and  our  readiness  is  fading. 

The  situation  has  reached  a  critical 
stage.  If  the  trend  is  not  reversed  at 
once,  we  may  find  ourselves  perma- 
nently unable  to  deal  with  not  only 
the  Soviet  threat,  but  with  any  threat 
ataU. 

The  structural  deficiencies  weaken- 
ing our  defense  are  directly  related  to 
the  perverse  system  of  rewards  and 
penalties  in  the  defense  procurement 
process.  Instead  of  rewarding  efficien- 
cy and  cost  discipline,  we  discourage  it. 
Those  who  want  to  be  responsible  by 
blowing  the  whistle  on  cost  overruns 
and  inefficiency  are  penalized. 

Recent  victims  of  this  were  Franklin 
Spinney,  a  Pentagon  budget  analyst 
who  has  been  exiled  from  macrobudg- 
et  analysis  for  identifying  structural 
underfunding:  and  George  Spanton, 
the  defense  auditor  who  caught  a 
major  contractor  ripping  off  the  tax- 
payers, and  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
threat  of  job  relocation. 

The  signal  sent  to  the  public  by  such 
action  is  one  of  enormous  discourage- 
ment, especially  to  those  working  in 
DOD.  It  weakens  their  morale  and 
their  resolve  to  do  what  is  right.  And 
the  entire  Nation  suffers  the  conse- 
quences. 

Because  the  defense  bureaucracy  is 
not  structured  for  disciplining  costs, 
the  system  accommodates  cost  over- 
runs. This  is  why  we  hear  never- 
ending  cases  of  defense  contractors 
overcharging  for  weapons  and  spare 
parts,  or  DOD  officials  renegotiating 
contracts  and  allowing  the  taxpayer  to 
pick  up  the  tab  for  the  higher  costs. 

The  structural  malaise  in  DOD  is  de- 
partmentwide.  Cost  ovemms  are  con- 
sequently the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception. And  when  all  the  ovemms  are 
added  up,  we  find  ourselves  with  a  gi- 
gantic budget  problem.  The  defense 
budget  becomes  extensively  under- 
funded. The  pressures  of  underfund- 
ing then  lead  Congress  to  reduce  quan- 
tities of  weapons  below  what  we 
planned  for.  The  Pentagon  responds 
to  the  pressures  by  taking  money  from 
readiness  to  finance  the  underfunding. 
The  net  effect  is  shrinking  forces 
and  declining  readiness,  despite  sub- 
stantial increases  in  costs.  In  other 


words,  despite  a  constantly  increasing 
defense  budget,  our  national  defense  is 
progressively  diminishing.  We  have 
now  reached  a  critical  stage.  If  the  ap- 
propriate structural  changes  are  not 
made  immediately,  the  systematic 
weakening  of  our  defense  will  reach 
crisis  proportions. 

It  has  been  frustrating  for  me,  as  a 
prodefense  conservative,  to  enter  this 
battle  to  strengthen  our  defense  with- 
out the  help  of  my  fellow  conserv- 
atives. This  should  be  a  conservative 
issue.  It  is  the  classic  issue  of  the  free 
market  versus  the  bureaucracy.  But 
there  is  an  apparent  inconsistency  in 
the  way  we  conservatives  approach  de- 
fense spending. 

We  seem  to  favor  applying  our  free 
market  principles  to  the  production  of 
eggbeaters  and  sunglasses.  We  do  so 
because  we  believe  it  is  morally  right, 
and  because  it  is  efficacious.  Why, 
then,  do  we  conservatives  have  diffi- 
culty shifting  that  approach  to  the 
more  vital  area  of  national  defense, 
where  there  is  vastly  more  at  stake? 

Let  me  read  to  you  a  couple  of  pas- 
sages which  reveal  an  inconsistency  on 
our  part.  They  reveal  our  tendency  to 
approach  defense  differently  from 
other  agencies  of  the  budget.  This 
comes  from  the  Economic  Report  of 
the  President.  1982.  This  is  how  we 
view  nondefense  agencies: 

The  advantage  of  market-like  devices  is 
that  they  can  create  incentives  to  behave  in 
the  desired  way.  That  is,  if  we  can  simulate 
an  effective  market,  we  can  rely  on  self-in- 
terest to  achieve  the  desired  goals.  This  will 
reduce  the  cost  of  achieving  the  regulatory 
goal  and  also  increase  the  extent  to  which 
the  goal  will  be  achieved. 

That  is  for  the  nondefense  agency. 

Now,  here  is  how  we  view  the  De- 
fense Department: 

In  the  private  sector,  competition  tends  to 
prevent  inefficient  producers  from  passing 
their  higher  costs  on  to  consumers.  In  the 
defense  sector  the  function  of  encouraging 
efficiency  is  largely  performed  by  DOD  ana- 
lysts of  contract  negotiations  and  adminis- 
tration. Their  jobs  are  always  difficult  be- 
cause of  unanticipated  problems  in  develop- 
ing high  technology  equipment,  lack  of  com- 
petition among  suppliers,  and  a  history  of 
erratic  fluctuations  in  defense  procurement 
levels.  The  defense  buildup  will  therefore 
increase  the  challenge  to  DOD  administra- 
tors. Careful  planning,  tight  management, 
and  accurate  cost  estimates  can  reduce  the 
adverse  consequences  of  the  buildup,  but 
some  problems  may  arise. 

Upon  reflection,  Mr.  President,  we 
can  see  how  the  Defense  Department 
Is  regarded  in  a  different  light  from 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. There  actually  seems  to  be  an 
awareness  that  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  operated  in  direct  conflict 
with  the  principles  of  the  free  market. 

And  indeed,  that  is  the  case.  In  de- 
fense, we  have  adopted  a  remarkably 
ineffective  method  of  operation.  And 
we  conservatives  champion  it.  It  is  bi- 
zarre. And  it  is  frustrating. 


The  defense  procurement  system  is 
devoid  of  incentives  to  hold  down  or 
reduce  costs  and  to  enhance  output 
and  efficiency.  In  other  words,  the  De- 
fense Department  behaves  like  any 
other  bureaucracy.  The  bureaucratic 
approach  is  authoritative  and  inward- 
ly focused.  It  is  in  total  contrast  to  en- 
trepreneurial behavior  with  its  out- 
ward focus  and  its  ability  to  stay  in 
touch  with  a  changing  environment. 

Bureaucracies  do  not  like  change. 
They  like  rigidity  and  control.  Produc- 
tion is  secondary.  It  has  a  mechanistic 
vision  of  the  world.  The  entrepreneuri- 
al world  is  organic.  It  can  adapt  to  the 
inevitability  of  change  and  then  ex- 
ploit that  change.  Leadership  and 
character  tend  to  dominate  in  the  en- 
trepreneurial world.  It  is  a  mirror  of 
the  individual. 

The  bureaucratic  outlook  tends 
toward  monopoly.  That  makes  domi- 
nation easier.  It  reduces  the  avenues 
challenged.  Reality  becomes  aketract- 
ed.  The  entrepreneur,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  compete  wherever  appro- 
priate. Its  adaptability  to  change 
makes  the  entrepreneurial  approach 
more  able  to  achieve  variety  and  rapid- 
ity, the  key  to  winning  a  war — or  the 
key  to  keeping  the  peace. 

Now  take  a  look  at  the  Defense  De- 
partment. On  which  side  of  the  fence 
does  its  method  of  operation  lie? 

Is  it  adaptable  and  flexible?  Or  is  it 
predictable  and  mechanistic? 

Does  it  behave  more  like  a  bureauc- 
racy, or  like  an  enterprise? 

Is  it  centralized,  or  are  their  numer- 
ous checlLs  and  balances? 

Does  it  tend  toward  monopoly,  or 
toward  competition? 

To  me,  the  answer  is  quite  simple. 
The  Defense  Department  is  clearly  a 
typical  bureaucracy.  It  is  no  different 
from  any  other  agency  which  conserv- 
atives have  criticized  in  the  past  for  in- 
efficiency and  waste.  There  is  no  true 
competition  for  defense  contracts. 
Contracts  are  negotiated.  There  is  no 
competitive  pricing.  Prices  are  admin- 
istered, as  in  a  socialist  government. 
And  there  is  no  fresh  influx  of  ideas  or 
management  skills.  Instead,  there  is 
total  stasis. 

This  is  hurting  our  ability  to  estab- 
lish a  strong  national  defense.  We 
need  to  orient  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment toward  free  market  principles  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  procure- 
ment process. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  to  have  in- 
tegrity, we  must  be  consistent.  We 
must  apply  the  same  principles  indis- 
criminately to  all  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment. 

The  greatest  danger  we  face  is  losing 
the  faith  and  support  of  the  American 
people.  If  we  continue  to  be  inconsist- 
ent in  the  application  of  our  princi- 
ples, we  will  send  the  signal  that  our 
deeds  do  not  match  our  words.  Our  in- 
tegrity would  come  into  question.  And 


rightfully,  the  American  people 
cannot  be  expected  to  support  those 
who  show  a  lack  of  integrity. 

Mr.  President,  the  road  to  rebuilding 
our  bond  of  trust  with  the  American 
people  begins  with  a  commitment  to 
fairness  and  equity.  That  is  the  basis 
for  establishing  the  moral  grounds  for 
consensus. 

We  do  not  see  a  consensus  reflected 
in  this  budget  resolution.  Some  of  us 
are  talking  about  breaking  the  con- 
servative coalition  by  repealing  index- 
ing. But  how  does  that  achieve  fair- 
ness? 

Repeal  of  indexing  would  strike 
hardest  at  the  lower  income  earners  of 
this  country.  It  would  not  affect  at  all 
those  in  the  highest  salary  brackets. 

How  can  we  attempt  to  build  a  con- 
sensus on  such  a  preposterous  notion? 

Others  in  the  party  have  lost  sight 
of  their  free  market  principles  on  a 
consistent  basis.  In  the  swirl  of  legis- 
laltive  battle,  they  have  neglected  to 
apply  those  principles  to  defense. 
This,  too,  undermines  the  moral  pre- 
requisite to  consensus-building; 
namely,  fairness. 

I  think  it  is  very  clear  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  struggle  to  come  up  with 
a  budget  resolution. 

There  is  simply  no  direction.  There 
is  no  vision.  There  is  no  means  for  con- 
sensus. There  is  no  preception  of 
equity. 

We  are  getting  a  very  clear  signal, 
Mr.  President.  I  think  we  should  take 
advantage  of  that  signal  and  pause  to 
reflect  on  just  where  we  are  headed. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  If  neither  side  yields  time, 
time  will  run  equally  divided  against 
both  sides. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

(During  the  day  routine  morning 
business  was  transacted  and  additional 
statements  were  submitted  as  follows:) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  commimicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  in  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


REPORT  ON  ACTIVITIES  WITH 
RESPECT  TO  NONPROLIFERA- 
TION  AND  PEACEFUL  NUCLEAR 
COOPERATION  MESSAGE 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— PM  48 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
l>efore  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Preventing  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  a  longstanding  and  funda- 
mental security  objective.  My  Admin- 
istration is  strongly  committed  to  that 
goal  and  has  actively  pursued  it  by  re- 
inforcing essential  non-proliferation 
measures  and  by  adopting  new  ap- 
proaches where  these  wiU  serve  our 
non-proliferation  interests. 

As  noted  in  my  March  31  statement, 
for  arms  control  to  be  complete  and 
world  security  strengthened,  efforts  to 
halt  the  spread  of  nuclear  arms  need 
to  be  increased.  We  are  undertaking 
further  efforts  with  key  countries  on 
the  need  for  urgent  movement  to 
strengthen  measures  against  nuclear 
proliferation. 

The  activities  of  the  Administration 
with  respect  to  non-proliferation  and 
peaceful  nuclear  cooperation  during 
1982  are  described  in  the  report  called 
for  by  Section  601  of  the  Nuclear  Non- 
Proliferation  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law 
95-242).  The  report  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  State  in  collabo- 
ration with  other  concerned  depart- 
ments and  agencies. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  May  11,  1983. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:02  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerics, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  287.  An  act  to  establish  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  National  Historic  Site  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill,  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

S.  957.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  members  of  the  Congression- 
al Award  Board,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate! 

S.  653.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2173.  An  act  to  amend  the  Contract 
Services  for  Drug  Dependent  Federal  Of- 


fenders Act  of  1978  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  to  carry  out  such  act;  and 

H.R.  2174.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  certain  tam- 
pering with  consumer  products,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

EHROLLED  BOX  SICIflD 

At  12:22  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  en- 
roUed  bill: 

S.  287.  An  act  to  establish  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  National  Historic  Site  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 


HOUSE  MEASURE  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  2173.  An  act  to  amend  the  Contract 
Services  for  Drug  Dependent  Federal  Of- 
fenders Act  of  1978  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  to  carry  out  such  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HOUSE  MEASURE  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar 

H.R.  2174.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  prohibit  certain  tam- 
pering with  consumer  products,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


MEASURE  REFERRED  PURSUANT 
TO  RULE  XXV 

Pursuant  to  Rule  XXV  (oM2)  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance (Mr.  Dole)  requested  the  refer- 
ral of  S.  499,  a  bill  to  require  the  usage 
of  tax-exempt  financing  in  connection 
with  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's section  503  loan  program,  which 
is  presently  on  the  Legislative  Calen- 
dar, to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
The  bill  has  been  so  referred. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  today,  May  11,  1983,  he  had 
presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  folloviring  enrolled 
bill: 

S.  287.  An  act  to  establish  the  Harry  S. 
Truman  National  Historic  Site  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWCKJD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, without  amendment: 

S.  212.  A  bill  to  authorize  funds  for  the 
U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Administration 
(Rept.  No.  98-82). 
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By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  336.  A  bill  to  increase  the  penalties  for 
violations  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  to  pro- 
hibit persons,  upon  their  convictions  of  cer- 
tain crimes,  from  holding  offices  in  or  cer- 
tain positions  related  to  labor  organizations 
and  employee  benefit  plans,  and  to  clarify 
cerUin  responsibilities  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  (Rept.  No.  98-83). 


Mr.    D'Amato.    Mr.    Gorton.    Mrs. 

Hawkins,     Mr.     MATxiNotY.     Mr. 

Hecrt.  Mr.  Triblk,  Mr.  Phoximire. 

Mr.  Cranston,  Mr.  Rieglz,  Mr.  Sah- 

BANES,  Mr.  DoDD,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 

Sasscr,    Mr.    Lautenberg,    and   Mr. 

Orassley): 
S.J.  Res.  98.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
October  2  through  October  9,  1983.  as  "Na- 
tional Housing  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


JMI 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILU5  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  HELMS  (by  request): 
S.  1257.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  mandatory 
honey  price  support  program,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

S.  1258.  A  bill  to  improve  programs  for  the 
stabilization  of  agricultural  prices  and  pro- 
duction: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

S.  1259.  A  bill  to  recover  costs  associated 
with  Federal  marketing  agreements  and 
orders,  printed  reports  for  cotton  and  tobac- 
co market  information  and  statistics,  plant 
variety  protection,  and  wool  and  mohair 
promotion  programs:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

S.  1260.  A  bill  to  repeal  that  paragraph  of 
the  act  of  March  4,  1913,  that  designates  10 
percent  of  all  national  forest  receipts  for 
the  construction  of  roads  and  trails  on  the 
national  forest  (37  Stat.  843,  as  amended:  16 
U.S.C.  501):  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

S.  1261.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May  27, 
1955  (69  SUt.  66:  42  U.S.C.  1856-1856d),  to 
permit  the  use  of  firefighting  forces  of  for- 
eign nations  and  the  reimbursement  of  such 
forces  for  costs  incurred  in  fighting  wild- 
fires throughout  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  1262.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  improve  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  procedures  concerning  investi- 
gations and  audits  of  churches,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (by  request): 
S.  1263.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide  Act,  as  amended,  for  2  years:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  1264.  A  bill  to  require  extended  cover- 
age under  group  health  plans  for  employees 
who  become  unemployed,  to  provide  grants 
to  States  for  health  benefit  programs  for 
unemployed   workers,   and   for  other  pur- 
poses:   to    the    Committee    on    Labor   and 
Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DODD: 
S.  1265.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tariff  treat- 
ment of  gut  imported  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  surgical  sutures;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

S.  1266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  taflff  sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  to  suspend  tempo- 
rarily the  duty  on  4bis  (a,  a-dimethylben- 
zyl)  diphenylamine;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

By   Mr.   TOWER   (for   himself,    Mr. 
Garn,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Armstrong. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By    Mr.    BAKER    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Byro,  Mr.  Mathias,  and  Mr.  Ford): 
S.  Res.   138.   Resolution   relating  to  ex- 
penses of  the  Commission  on  Art  and  Antiq- 
uities of  the  U.S.  Senate;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ZORINSKY: 
S.  Res.  139.  Resolution  disapproving  the 
recommendation   of  the  Study   Group  on 
Senate  Practices  and  Procedures  to  abolish 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By  Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Danforth): 
S.  Con.  Res.  33.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  commemoration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Harry  S. 
Truman:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (by  request): 

S.  1257.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  mandato- 
ry honey  price  support  program,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry. 

S.  1258.  A  bill  to  improve  programs 
for  the  stabilization  of  agricultural 
prices  and  production;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

S.  1259.  A  bill  to  recover  costs  associ- 
ated with  Federal  marketing  agree- 
ments and  orders,  printed  reports  for 
cotton  and  tobacco  market  informa- 
tion and  statistics,  plant  variety  pro- 
tection, and  wool  and  mohair  promo- 
tion programs;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

S.  1260.  A  bill  to  repeal  that  para- 
graph of  the  act  of  March  4,  1913.  that 
designates  10  percent  of  all  national 
forest  receipts  for  the  construction  of 
roads  and  trails  on  the  national  forests 
(37  Stat.  843.  as  amended;  16  U.S.C. 
501);  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

S.  1261.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of 
May  27,  1955  (69  Stat.  66;  42  U.S.C. 
1856-1856d),  to  permit  the  use  of  fire- 
fighting  forces  of  foreign  nations  and 
the  reimbursement  of  such  forces  for 
cost  incurred  in  fighting  wildfires 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 


AORICITLTintE  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry I  am  introducing  at  the  request 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Reagan  administration  five  bills 
that  are  part  of  the  legislative  package 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I 
believe  it  is  important  to  place  before 
the  Senate  the  major  legislative  rec- 
ommendations of  the  administration 
as  they  pertain  to  agriculture. 

The  five  bills  requested  by  the  Sec- 
retary would  do  the  following: 

First.  Repeal  the  mandatory  price 
support  program  for  honey.  The  Sec- 
retary's discretionary  authority  to  sup- 
port the  price  of  honey  through  loans, 
purchases,  or  other  operations  would 
be  refeined. 

Second.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  target  prices 
for  the  1984  and  1985  crops  of  wheat, 
feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice  at 
such  levels  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines appropriate  but  not  less  than 
the  1983  target  price  levels.  This  bill 
would  also  expand  the  authority  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
donate  overseas  any  surplus  stocks  of 
agricultural  commodities  that  are  held 
by  the  Corporation,  not  just  dairy 
stocks  as  at  present. 

Third.  Authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  charge  fees  to  recover 
the  costs  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  are  associated  with  mar- 
keting orders,  cotton  and  tobacco 
market  information  reports,  plant  va- 
riety protection,  and  wool  and  mohair 
promotion  programs. 

Fourth.  Delete  the  current  require- 
ment that  10  percent  of  the  moneys 
received  from  activities  on  the  nation- 
al forests  during  each  fiscal  year  shall 
be  available  for  construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads  and  trails  on  na- 
tional forests  in  those  States  from 
which  the  receipts  were  derived. 

Fifth.  Broaden  the  situations  in 
which  firefighting  forces  of  foreign 
nations  may  be  used  to  fight  wildfires 
in  the  United  States  and  be  reim- 
bursed for  their  costs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bills  and  the 
transmittal  letters  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
and  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1257 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  1446)  is  amended  by— 

(a)  strilcing  out  in  the  first  sentence  the 
words  "tung  nuts,"  and  "honey,":  and 

(b)  striking  out  all  of  subsection  (b). 


Department  op  Agriculture, 

Oppice  op  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  2,  1983. 
Hon.  George  H.  W.  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Wcuhington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  is  a  proposed  bill 
which  would  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  to  repeal  the  mandatory  honey  price 
support  program.  The  proposed  bill  would 
also  provide  a  technical  amendment  to  the 
1949  Act  to  delete  references  to  a  mandato- 
ry price  support  program  for  tung  nuts 
which  was  authorized  only  through  the 
1976  crop. 

Section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
requires  that  the  price  of  honey  be  support- 
ed by  means  of  loans,  purchases,  or  other 
operations  at  not  less  than  60  percent  nor 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  parity  price 
therefor.  While  the  level  of  support  for 
honey  has  not  been  increased  above  the 
minimum  level  of  60  percent  since  1973,  the 
parity  price  has  increased  rapidly  in  recent 
years.  This  has  resulted  in  the  level  of  sup- 
port for  the  1981  and  1982  crops  of  honey 
bejng  established  above  the  market  price  for 
such  crops  and  has  increased  the  quantities 
of  honey  being  purchased  by  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporations  (CCC). 

In  1980,  honey  was  acquired  by  CCC 
under  the  price  support  program  for  the 
first  time  since  1969.  Six  million  pounds  of 
1980  crop  honey  were  acquired  by  the  Cor- 
poration compared  with  3  million  pounds  of 
1969  crop  honey.  In  addition,  CCC  has  ac- 
quired 38.7  million  pounds  of  1981  crop 
honey  under  the  price  support  program.  As 
of  the  end  of  calendar  year  1982,  CCC  had 
80  million  pounds  of  1982  crop  honey  under 
loan.  It  is  anticipated  that  about  60  million 
pounds  of  1982  crop  honey  will  be  acquired 
by  CCC. 

Furthermore,  honey  imports  have  in- 
creased substantially  in  recent  years.  Initial- 
ly, the  increase  in  imports  of  honey  was  due 
to  a  deficit  in  the  domestic  supply  of  honey 
as  the  result  of  declining  domestic  produc- 
tion. Now,  however,  because  the  minimum 
level  of  price  support  is  above  the  market 
price  and  the  domestic  production  is  being 
acquired  by  CCC,  honey  imports  are  further 
replacing  the  domestic  production  in  the 
marketplace.  This  has  resulted  in  Increases 
in  costs  to  the  American  taxpayer.  Without 
a  change  in  legislation,  the  continued  esca- 
lation of  the  level  of  price  support  under 
the  present  formula  will  continue  to  in- 
crease costs  to  the  American  taxpayer.  It 
will  also  further  encourage  the  supplanta- 
tion  of  imported  honey  for  that  which  is  do- 
mestically produced. 

Enactment  of  this  proposed  legislation 
would  permit  the  Secretary  to  support  the 
price  of  honey  by  means  of  loans,  pur- 
chases, or  other  operations  using  discretion- 
ary authority  in  accordance  with  section  301 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
This  would  allow  the  price  of  honey  to  be 
supported  in  a  responsible  manner,  taking 
into  consideration  the  needs  of  beekeepers 
as  well  as  the  potential  cost  to  consumers. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
President's  program. 

An  identical  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Block, 

Secretory. 


S.  1258 

Be  it  enacted  t>v  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural 
Amendments  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sections  107B(b)(l)(C),  105B(b)(lMC), 
103(gH3)(B)  and  101(i)(2)<C)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949,  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe that  the  established  price  for  the 
1984  or  1985  crop  of  wheat,  com,  upland 
cotton  or  rice  shall  be  such  price  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  appropriate,  but  in 
no  case  shall  the  price  be  less  than  the  mini- 
mum established  price  for  the  1983  crop  of 
the  commodity. 

Sec.  3.  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences: 

(2)  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after  "Sec. 
416 ':  and 

(3)  adding  the  following  new  subsection: 
"(b)  Agricultural  commodities  (as  defined 

in  section  402  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954)  ac- 
quired by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion through  price  support  operations, 
which  the  Secretary  determines  meet  the 
criteria  specified  in  sul>section  (a),  may  be 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  for  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  title  II  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  The  provisions  of  section  203  of  that 
Act  shall  apply  to  commodities  furnished 
under  this  subsection.  The  cost  of  commod- 
ities furnished  under  this  subsection  and  ex- 
penses incurred  under  section  203  of  that 
Act  in  connection  therewith  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  level  of  assistance  programmed 
under  that  Act  and  shall  not  be  considered 
expenditures  under  that  Act  for  purposes  of 
provisions  relating  to  classification  of  ex- 
penditures.". 

Department  op  Agriculture. 

Oppice  op  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  25,  1983. 
Hon.  George  H.  W.  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress  is  a  proposed  bill 
"To  improve  programs  for  the  stabilization 
of  agricultural  prices  and  production." 

This  Department  recommends  enactment 
of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Section  2  of  this  proposed  legislation 
would  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  establish  target  prices  for  the  1984  and 
1985  crops  of  wheat,  com,  upland  cotton 
and  rice  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate.  However,  the  level 
of  target  prices  established  could  not  be  less 
than  the  level  of  target  prices  established 
for  the  1983  crops  of  these  commodities. 
The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  currently  man- 
dates increases  in  the  target  prices  for  these 
commodities  for  the  1984  and  1985  crops. 
These  increases  will  provide  incentives  for 
excessive  production  at  a  time  when  market 
signals  do  not  call  for  increases.  The  in- 
creased production  will  likely  result  in  the 
Government  acquiring  large  stocks  of  these 
commodities  under  the  price  support  pro- 
grams. By  giving  the  Secretary  the  discre- 
tionary authority  to  establish  the  1984  and 
1985  target  prices  at  not  less  than  the  1983 
levels,  there  would  be  some  assurance  that 
future  production  would  not  be  stimulated 
by  Government  program  incentives  to  build 
up  burdensome  surpluses.  Moreover,  the  sig- 


nificant reduction  in  inflation  has  eliminat- 
ed the  need  for  escalating  target  prices. 

Section  3  of  the  proposed  bill  would 
amend  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  to  authorize  the  donation  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  overseas. 

Section  416  currently  authorizes  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  to  donate 
only  its  stoclcs  of  dairy  products  overseas. 
However,  CCC  has  surplus  stocks  of  other 
agricultural  commodities  which  could  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  These  other  commod- 
ities, like  the  dairy  products,  can  be  used  to 
help  needy  people  in  poor  countries.  There- 
fore, we  request  an  amendment  to  Section 
416  to  allow  the  donation  overseas  of  all  - 
stocks  of  agricultural  commodities  which 
are  held  by  the  Corporation.  The  expanded 
authority  would  be  used  to  alleviate  our 
stock  situation  and  to  benefit  needy  people. 
Such  assistance  would  be  in  addition  to  ex- 
isting food  aid  shipments  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  will  be  designed  so 
as  to  assure  that  there  would  be  no  disrup- 
tion of  ongoing  commercial  trade.  We  would 
implement  this  additional  authority  in  such 
a  way  as  to  meet  these  requirements.  In  . 
view  of  the  luiown  magnitude  of  the  malnu- 
trition problem  in  poor  countries,  now  is  the 
time  to  take  advantage  of  our  excess  stocks 
to  remedy  this  problem. 

Further  we  are  requesting  an  amendment  • 
to  Section  416  to  require  such  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  be  distributed 
through  the  procedures  established  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  Title  II  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  and  Development  Act  of  1954. 
This  will  facilitate  the  coordination  of  com- 
modities donated  overseas  under  Section  416 
with  the  existing  donations  program  under 
Title  II. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation would  be  in  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 

An  identical  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  E.  Lyng, 
Deputy  Secretary. 

S.  1259 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  shall  be  cited  as  the  Omnibus  Market- 
ing User  Fee  Act  of  1983. 

TITLE  I— FEDERAL  MARKETING 
AGREEMENTS  AND  ORDERS 

Sec.  101.  Section  (10)(b>(2)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1933  (7  U.S.C. 
610(b)(2))  is  amended  by  redesignating  sub- 
paragraph (iii)  as  subparagraph  (vi)  and  by 
inserting  new  subparagraphs  (iii),  (iv),  and 
(V)  as  follows: 

"(iii)  The  Secretary  may  also  prescribe,  by 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 553  of  Title  5.  United  States  Code,  such 
assessment  to  be  paid  by  handlers  as  the 
Secretary  finds  are  likely  to  be  required  to 
pay  all  or  part  of  the  expenses  incurred 
during  each  fiscal  year  for  administration  of 
this  Act  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Any  such  assessment  made  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  all  handlers  subject  to  mar- 
keting agreements  or  marketing  orders  by 
such  method  of  apportionment  as  the  Secre- 
tary finds  will  be  equitable,  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  differences  among  the  several 
marketing  agreements  and  orders.  Such  as-, 
sessments  shall  be  payable  to  the  authority 
or  agency  established  to  administer  the 
agreement  or  order  and  shall  be  transmitted 
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by  each  such  authority  or  agency  to  the 
Secretary  for  application  and  use  as  provid- 
ed In  subparagraph  (iv).  Assessments  so  pre- 
scribed by  regulation  shall  be  effective  with 
respect  to  each  marketing  agreement  and 
each  order  affected  thereby  and  the  han- 
dlers shall  be  subject  to  such  assessments 
with  the  same  force  and  effect  us  though  in- 
corporated in  such  marketing  agreement  or 
order. 

"(iv)  Any  assessments  collected  pursuant 
to  subparagraph  (iii).  of  this  paragraph 
shall  be  deposited  into  a  fund  and  shall  be 
available  without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limi- 
tations for  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act  as  specified  in  said 
subparagraph  (ill). 

"(v)  In  the  event  that  the  expenses  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act  are  in  excess  of  re- 
ceipts from  the  assessments  authorized  by 
subparagraph  (iii),  and  to  provide  operating 
capital  prior  to  receipt  of  assessments,  up  to 
$3  million  may  be  transferred  from  the  fund 
esUblished  pursuant  to  Section  32  of  Public 
Law  No.  320.  74th  Congress,  49  Stat.  774.  7 
U.S.C.  612c,  to  cover  such  obligations,  with- 
out regard  to  limitations  on  the  use  of  such 
fund  contained  in  any  appropriation  Act: 
Provided,  That  amounts  so  utilized  shall  be 
reimbursed  to  the  fund  established  pursu- 
ant to  Section  32  from  subsequent  assess- 
ments, except  for  costs  associated  with  a 
proposed  order  that  fails  to  be  approved.". 

Sec.  102.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  upon  date  of  enactment. 
TITLE     n— PRINTED     REPORTS     FOR 

COTTON  AND  TOBACCO  MARKET  IN- 

POMATION  AND  STATISTICS 

Sbc.  210.  The  Cotton  SUtistics  and  Esti- 
mates Act  (7  U.S.C.  471-476)  is  amended  by 
adding  a  new  section  7  to  read: 

"Sec.  7.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may, 
by  regulation,  charge  and  collect  such  fees 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  rea- 
sonable to  cover  costs  of  postage,  printing 
and  handling  of  marketing  infomation  and 
statistics  authorized  under  Sections  1  and 
3b  of  this  Act.  and  the  fees  collected  shall 
be  credited  to  the  account  that  incurs  the 
cost  of  such  services  and  shall  be  available 
until  expended.". 

Sec.  202.  Section  9  of  The  Tobacco  Inspec- 
tion Act  (7  U.S.C.  51  Ih)  is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  words  "without  cost  to  the 
grower",  and  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a 
new  sentence  to  read:  "The  Secretary  may, 
by  regulation,  charge  and  collect  such  fees 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  rea- 
sonable to  cover  costs  of  postage,  printing 
and  handling  of  such  marketing  informa- 
tion, and  the  fees  collected  shall  be  credited 
to  the  account  that  incurs  the  cost  of  such 
services  and  shall  be  available  until  expend- 
ed.". 

Sec.  203.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  upon  date  of  enactment. 
TITLE  III— PLANT  VARIETY 
PROTECTION 

Sec.  301.  Section  31  of  the  Plant  Variety 
Protection  Act  (7  U.S.C.  2371)  is  amended  to 
read: 

"Sec.  31.  (a)  The  Secretary  may,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, charge  and  collect  fees  sufficient  to 
reimburse  the  Secretary  for  all  or  part  of 
costs  incurred  in  administration  of  this  Act. 
Such  fees  and  charges  shall  be  deposited 
into  a  fund  which  shall  be  available  without 
fiscal  year  limitation  for  the  expenses  In- 
curred in  the  administration  of  the  Act. 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.". 


Sec.  302.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  October  1, 1983. 

TITLE  rV— WOOL  AND  MOHAIR 
PROMOTION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  401.  Section  708  of  the  National  Wool 
Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1787)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  Secretary  may  recover  by 
agreement,  deduction  from  price  support 
payments,  or  otherwise  all  or  part  of  costs 
Incurred  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section.  Pees  collected  shall  be  credited 
to  the  account  that  incurs  the  cost  of  such 
services  and  shall  be  available  until  expend- 
ed.". 

Sec.  402.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
become  effective  upon  date  of  enactment. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

OmcE  OF  THE  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  24,  1983. 
Hon.  George  H.  W.  Bush, 
President,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  I>resident:  Enclosed  for  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress  is  a  draft  bill  "To 
recover  costs  associated  with  Federal  mar- 
keting agreements  and  orders,  printed  re- 
ports for  cotton  and  tobacco  market  infor- 
mation and  statistics,  plant  variety  protec- 
tion, and  wool  and  mohair  promotion  pro- 
grams." 

The  Administration  recommends  enact- 
ment of  this  draft  bill.  This  legislative  pro- 
posal is  part  of  the  President's  fiscal  year 
1984  Budget  and  provides  for  recovery  of 
costs  associated  with: 

Administration  of  Federal  marketing 
agreements  and  orders  for  milk,  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  certain  specialty  crops; 

Postage,  printing  and  handling  of  market 
information  and  statistics  for  cotton  and  to- 
bacco; 

Providing  plant  variety  protection;  and 

Administration  of  the  wool  and  mohair 
promotion  programs,  including  costs  for 
conduct  of  referenda. 

Estimated  revenues  to  be  generated  in 
fiscal  year  1984,  as  a  result  of  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  approximate  $6.5  million. 

Title-by-title  summaries  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bin  are  enclosed. 

A  similar  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  legislation  would  have  no  significant 
effect  on  the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation would  be  in  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  E.  Lyng. 
Acting  Secretary. 

United  States  Depaktment  op  Agriculture 
Title  I:  Proposed  Legislation  to  Recover 
Costs  Associated  with  the  Federal  Adminis- 
tration of  Marketing  Agreements  and 
Orders. 

The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1933  Is  currently  being  used  to  stabilize 
marketing  conditions  for  fluid  milk,  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  certain  specialty  crops.  This 
objective  is  achieved  under  Federal  milk 
orders  by  providing  minimum  milk  prices  to 
farmers  and  handlers  that  are  reasonable  in 
relation  to  economic  conditions  and  which 
will  assure  consumers  at  all  times  of  ade- 
quate supplies  of  pure  and  wholesome  milk. 
In  the  other  commodities  mentioned,  regu- 
lations governing  the  quality  or  quantity  of 


shipments  are  used  to  achieve  similar  objec- 
tives. 

Marketing  agreements  and  orders  are  ad- 
ministered at  the  local  level  by  market  ad- 
ministrators or  committees  whose  expenses 
are  financed  by  assessment  on  regulated 
handlers.  At  the  national  level  a  portion  of 
the  expenses  of  administration  is  currently 
financed  by  aiuiual  appropriations  and  a 
major  portion  by  permanent  annual  appro- 
priation pursuant  to  Section  32  of  the  Act 
of  August  24.  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c). 

This  title  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  prescribe,  by  regulation,  assessments  to 
pay  all  or  part  of  the  Department's  ex- 
penses in  administering  the  Act.  The  recov- 
ery of  such  costs  is  consistent  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's economic  recovery  program 
to  establish  fees  for  the  provision  of  services 
by  the  government  to  identifiable  users. 
Two  major  principles  underlie  this  princi- 
ple. One  is  fairness.  It  is  unfair  for  the  gen- 
eral taxpayer  to  pay  for  a  service  when  the 
benefits  are  generally  restricted  to  a  specific 
group  of  users  rather  than  spread  among 
the  general  public.  The  other  basic  concept 
is  the  efficient  allocation  of  scarce  Federal 
resources.  When  users  pay  for  a  Federal 
service,  they  tend  to  match  its  quantity  and 
quality  with  the  cost,  as  occurs  in  the  free 
market.  When  such  services  are  free  to  the 
user,  he  tends  to  request  as  high  a  level  as 
possible,  since  the  general  taxpayer  bears 
the  costs. 

Under  the  President's  budget  we  estimate 
that  for  fiscal  year  1984  the  cost  to  be  recov- 
ered, and  the  resulting  annual  savings  to 
the  taxpayer,  would  be  not  less  than  $5.8 
million. 

Upon  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Depart- 
ment would  apportion  costs  among  the  vari- 
ous orders  as  equitably  as  possible.  The  as- 
sessment would  be  collected  by  the  market 
administrators  and  local  governing  commit- 
tees. In  light  of  the  collection  of  assess- 
ments by  the  market  administrators  and 
committees  to  cover  their  costs,  the  collec- 
tion of  assessments,  as  would  be  established 
under  this  program,  would  impose  little  ad- 
ministrative cost  and  burden. 

Additionally,  Title  I  authorizes  a  transfer 
of  up  to  $3  million  from  the  Section  32  ac- 
count. Such  funds  would  be  used  to  provide 
approximately  six  months  operating  capital 
prior  to  the  receipt  of  assessments  and  for 
the  payment  of  administrative  expenses 
which  are  In  excess  of  receipts.  Funds  trans- 
ferred from  the  Section  32  account  would  be 
reimbursed  from  subsequent  assessments, 
except  for  costs  associated  with  a  proposed 
order  that  fails  to  be  approved. 

Assessments  collected  under  this  author- 
ity will  have  no  significant  impact  on  retail 
price  levels.  The  estimated  cost  impact  for 
each  of  the  marketing  agreement  and  orders 
is  an  Increase  of  about  10  percent.  For  milk, 
the  assessment  would  equate  to  about  Vso  of 
a  cent  per  gallon  or  1  cent  per  30  gallons. 
However,  for  the  fruit,  vegetable  and  spe- 
cialty crop  marketing  agreements  and 
orders,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  precisely  the 
cost  Impact  due  to  variables  among  the  nu- 
merous commodities  covered.  For  some  pro- 
grams Federal  costs  may  be  relatively  large 
compared  to  current  industry  costs. 

Title  II:  To  Provide  for  Recovery  of  Costs 
Associated  with  the  Postage.  Printing,  and 
Handling  of  Market  Information  and  Statis- 
tics for  Cotton  and  Tobacco. 

Title  II  will  enable  the  Department  to  re- 
cover costs  associated  with  the  postage, 
printing  and  handling  of  printed  market 
news  reports  for  cotton  and  tobacco.  Pursu- 
ant to  authority  contained  in  the  1981  Farm 


BUI.  the  Department  Implemented  in  fiscal 
year  1982  a  system  of  user  fees  for  printed 
market  news  reports  for  all  commodities 
except  for  cotton  and  tobacco.  Enactment  of 
this  title  would,  thus,  afford  the  same  treat- 
ment to  all  commodities. 

The  Market  News  Program  administered 
by  the  Department's  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service  (AMS)  provides  current  reports 
on  prices,  supplies,  movement,  demand,  and 
quality  for  fruits  and  vegetablefs  peanuts, 
ornamentals,  livestock,  meat,  wool,  poultry, 
eggs,  dairy  products,  grain,  sugar,  cotton, 
and  tobacco.  Timely  and  equal  access  to  the 
latest  market  information  and  statistics  is 
provided  to  those  who  want  the  informa- 
tion; i.e..  farmers,  shippers,  packers,  dealers, 
processors,  wholesalers,  and  retailers,  to 
help  them  decide  the  best  time  and  the  best 
place  to  buy  and  sell  their  products. 

The  1981  Farm  Bill  provided  general  au- 
thority to  the  Department  to  recover  costs 
associated  with  the  printing  and  distribu- 
tion of  certain  printed  reports  and  publica- 
tions. However,  because  of  the  language  and 
legislative  histories  of  both  the  Cotton  Sta- 
tistics and  Estimates  Act  and  The  Tobacco 
Inspection  Act.  printed  market  news  reports 
are  currently  provided  without  charge  to  re- 
cipients of  cotton  reports,  as  well  as  tobacco 
growers.  To  provide  uniformity  and  consist- 
ency in  the  administration  of  the  total 
Market  News  Program,  this  legislation  is 
proposed  to  provide  explicit  authority  for 
the  Department  to  charge  postage,  printing 
and  handling  costs  for  market  information 
and  statistics  for  cotton  and  tobacco. 

Consistent  with  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  we  anticipate  revenues 
under  this  title  to  approach  about  $300,000 
annually,  and  outlays  to  be  reduced  In  the 
same  amount. 

The  Etepartment  initiated  action  In  fiscal 
year  1982  to  charge  annual  subscription 
rates  for  printed  market  news  reports, 
except  for  cotton  and  tobacco.  Subscription 
rates  were  based  on  the  frequency  of  mail- 
ings, the  number  of  pages,  postage  costs, 
and  other  factors  Invovled  at  the  time  of  im- 
plementation. A  similar  plan  will  be  Institut- 
ed for  printed  cotton  and  tobacco  market 
news  reports  upon  passage  of  this  title. 

The  Department  urges  enactment  by  the 
Congress  of  this  title  so  that  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  able  to  establish  subscription 
rates  for  printed  market  news  reports  for  all 
commodities  In  an  orderly  and  uniform 
manner. 

Title  III:  To  Recover  the  Cost  of  Provid- 
ing Plant  Variety  Protection. 

The  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act  (PVPA), 
enacted  December  24,  1970,  provides  patent- 
like protection  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
years  to  developers  of  new  varieties  of 
plants  which  are  reproduced  by  seeds.  Pro- 
tection under  the  PVPA  is  currently  afford- 
ed to  more  than  350  species  of  plants  which 
Include  field  crops,  vegetable  crops,  and  or- 
namentals. Participation  is  entirely  volun- 
tary. 

Plant  variety  protection  certificates  are 
granted  on  the  basis  of  novelty  as  docu- 
mented in  the  breeder's  application.  Infor- 
mation provided  by  the  breeder  is  stored 
and  maintained  in  a  computerized  data  base, 
along  with  descriptive  characteristics  of  all 
known  varieties,  protected  and  non-protect- 
ed. Such  Information  is  utilized  by  the  Plant 
Variety  Protection  Office  in  the  search 
process  in  order  to  determine  if  the  variety 
described  In  the  application  is  unique. 

From  the  time  regulations  implementing 
the  PVPA  were  promulgated  In  November 
1972  untU  November  1982.  a  fee  of  $750  was 


charged  to  those  granted  certificates  of  pro- 
tection, or  exclusive  property  rights  to  sell, 
advertise,  or  license  others  to  sell  seed  of  a 
novel  plant  variety.  The  fee  was  Increased 
to  $1,500  In  November  1982.  Fees  collected 
are  deposited  to  Miscellaneous  Receipts  In 
the  U.S.  Treasury  as  required  by  law.  How- 
ever, these  fees  have  never  covered  the  full 
costs  of  operating  the  program,  which  have 
risen  frmn  less  than  $2,000  per  application 
nine  years  ago  to  as  much  as  $3,600  In 
recent  years. 

The  sole  source  of  funds  for  operating  the 
program  since  Its  Inception  has  been  annual 
appropriations.  In  view  of  the  special  identi- 
fiable benefits  which  accrue  to  breeders 
from  this  type  of  protection,  we  believe  it  is 
in  the  public's  Interest  to  place  the  program 
on  a  cost-recovery  basis,  and  that  fairness 
demands  that  we  stop  asking  the  general 
taxpayer  to  bear  these  costs.  We  are  cur- 
rently talcing  steps  to  reduce  the  costs  of 
this  program  to  $2,000  to  $2,500  per  applica- 
tion. This  reduction  In  costs  will  be  achieved 
by  reducing  the  amount  of  search  time  as 
well  as  the  volume  of  Information  currently 
stored  In  the  computer  base.  These  and 
similar  measures  recommended  by  the  PVP 
Board  are  expected  to  result  in  improved 
program  efficiency  and  productivity,  and 
offer  recipients  the  same  protection  they 
currently  enjoy  without  placing  an  unfair 
burden  on  the  taxpayers. 

Under  Title  III.  breeders  of  novel  varieties 
of  sexually-reproduced  plants  would  contin- 
ue to  be  charged  a  fee  for  protection  under 
the  Act.  However,  fees  collected  would  be 
deposited  to  a  fund  available  for  expendi- 
ture by  the  program  without  fiscal  year  lim- 
itation. Such  fees  would  be  sufficient  to  re- 
imburse the  Secretary  for  all  or  part  of  the 
costs  incurred  in  administration  of  the  Act. 

At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1983,  we 
had  232  applications  In  process.  We  expect 
this  number  to  Increase  In  fiscal  year  1983, 
depending  on  Industry  reaction  to  the  1982 
increase  in  fees  and  efforts  currently  under- 
way to  Increase  program  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity. Therefore,  limited  appropriations 
of  $214,000  have  been  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1984  to  process  pending  applications 
during  the  transition  from  an  appropriated 
basis  to  full  cost  recovery  user-fee  funding. 
We  anticipate  that  not  less  than  $350,000  of 
the  program's  estimated  costs  for  fiscal  year 
1984  will  be  derived  from  user  fees. 

Title  IV:  To  Recover  Costs  Incurred  in  the 
Administration  of  the  Promotion  Programs 
for  Wool  and  Mohair 

Title  IV  would  amend  Section  708  of  the 
National  Wool  Act  of  1954  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  recover  costs  in- 
curred In  the  administration  of  the  promo- 
tion programs  for  wool  and  mohair. 

The  Department  provides  oversight  under 
several  statutes  over  research,  education 
and  promotion  programs  for  a  number  of 
agricultural  commodities.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  wool  and  mohair,  the  Department  Is 
reimbursed  for  most  of  the  costs  it  incurs  in 
the  oversight  of  commodity  promotion  type 
programs.  This  proposed  amendment  would 
place  wool  and  mohair  on  a  comparable 
basis  with  other  commodities  that  have 
such  programs. 

Under  this  title,  the  Department  proposes 
to  recover  all  or  part  of  costs  Incurred  in 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  pursuant  to 
Section  708.  Funding  for  Department  costs 
would  be  derived  from  money  which  produc- 
ers have  set  aside  for  promotion  and  other 
purposes  from  the  payments  they  receive 
under  the  National  Wool  Act. 

The  fiscal  year  1983  appropriation  was  re- 
duced by  $23,000  in  anticipation  of  enact- 


ment of  wool  user  fee  legislation.  However, 
the  costs  associated  with  research  and  pro- 
motion programs  will  increase  by  at  least 
$12,500  as  a  result  of  the  mohair  program's 
approval  in  a  December  1982  referendum. 
Therefore,  the  fiscal  year  1984  costs  of 
these  programs  will  be  something  over 
$35,500.  However,  since  wool  and  mohair  re- 
ferenda are  conducted  every  4  years,  outlays 
will  then  be  further  reduced  every  fourth 
year  by  approximately  $128,000  for  wool 
and  $3,500  for  mohair  because  referenda 
costs  will  be  charged  to  producers.  These 
costs  represent  about  1/10  of  1  percent  of 
the  value  of  wool  production  and  about  1/ 
100  of  1  percent  of  the  value  of  mohair  pro- 
duction for  those  years  when  referenda  are 
held. 

Upon  enactment  of  this  title,  it  would  be 
too  costly  to  hold  referenda  to  address  reim- 
bursing the  Department's  annual  costs. 
Therefore,  as  an  Interim  measure  and  until 
the  next  referenda  are  conducted  In  1986, 
the  Department  will  seek  to  recoup  such 
costs  pursuant  to  Memoranda  of  Under- 
standing with  the  respective  organizations 
carrying  out  authorized  programs. 

S.  1260 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In 
order  to  insure  that  the  construction  of 
roads  and  trails  on  the  lands  of  the  National 
Forests  proceeds  in  an  orderly  and  efficient 
manner,  that  paragraph  of  the  Act  of 
March  4,  1913.  as  amended,  requiring  that 
10  percent  of  all  moneys  received  from  the 
National  Forests  during  each  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  roads  and  trails  within  the  , 
National  Forests  In  States  from  which  such 
proceeds  are  derived  (37  Stat.  843,  as  amend- 
ed; 16  U.S.C.  501),  is  hereby  repealed. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  20, 1983. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Transmitted  here- 
with, for  the  consideration  of  Congress,  is  a 
draft  bill  "To  repeal  that  paragraph  of  the 
Act  of  March  4,  1913,  as  amended,  that  des- 
ignates 10  percent  of  all  National  Forest  re- 
ceipts for  the  construction  of  roads  and 
trails  on  the  National  Forests  (37  SUt. 
843)." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends introduction  and  enactment  of  the 
draft  bill. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  repeal  a 
paragraph  of  the  Act  of  March  4,  1913  (37 
SUt.  843,  as  amended;  16  U.S.C.  501).  This 
paragraph  requires  that  10  percent  of  all 
moneys  received  from  activities  on  the  Na- 
tional Forests  during  each  fiscal  year  shall 
be  available  for  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  roads  and  trails  on  National  For- 
ests in  those  States  from  which  the  receipts 
were  derived. 

This  account  has  not  been  used  since 
fiscal  year  1981  and  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose. It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the 
funds  available  for  this  account  since  an  es- 
timate must  be  made  of  the  anticipated  Na- 
tional Forest  receipts  2  years  in  advance  of 
the  fiscal  year  that  they  will  be  received. ' 
This  estimate  then  must  be  Included  as  a 
part  of  the  overall  appropriation  process.  A 
road  construction  program  partially  depend- 
ent on  these  funds  may  be  adversely  affect- 
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ed  when  estimates  exceed  actual  receipts. 
Supplemental  appropriations  may  become 
necessary  to  maintain  the  originally  budg- 
eted program  level.  The  built  of  the  Nation- 
al Forest  road  construction  program  ap- 
pears in  the  Forest  Service  budget  luider 
two  other  items:  (1)  an  aimual  appropria- 
tion for  forest  road  construction;  and  (2)  a 
permanent  appropriation  from  a  working 
fund  for  timber  purchaser  roads  constructed 
by  the  Forest  Service.  As  a  practical  budget- 
ary procedure,  the  10  percent  road  fund  is 
merged  with  the  first  item. 

We  believe  that  the  purpose  of  the  para- 
graph in  the  1913  Act  would  be  better 
served  if  the  forest  road  construction  pro- 
gram were  financed  entirely  through  the 
appropriation  process,  and  the  earmarking 
of  National  Forest  receipts  for  this  purpose 
eliminated.  Forest  Service  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  provided  a 
limited  resolution  of  the  problem  to  which 
this  draft  bill  is  directed.  We  believe  that  a 
permanent  solution  would  be  preferable  to 
dealing  with  the  situation  on  a  year-to-year 
basis. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  not  re- 
quire additional  budget  outlays  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Its  enactment  would  have 
no  significant  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  proposed  legislation 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely, 

John  R.  Block, 

Secretory. 

Enclosure. 

S.  1261 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in 
order  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  domes- 
tic fire  fighting  forces  and  to  ensure  prompt 
and  effective  control  of  wildfires  on  Federal 
lands,  the  Act  of  May  27.  1955  (69  Stat.  66: 
42  U.S.C.  1856-1856d),  providing  for  fire 
protection  agreements  and  assistance  be- 
tween agencies  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  other  fire  organizations,  is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  1(c),  insert  a  period  after 
"country"  and  delete  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence; 

(2)  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  2(a), 
delete  the  comma  after  "agreement"  and 
delete  "in  the  vicinity  of  such  property,": 
and 

(3)  In  section  3,  delete  ",  within  the  vicini- 
ty of  any  place  at  which  such  agency  main- 
tains fire-protection  facilities,". 

Department  op  Agriculture, 

OmcE  OF  THE  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  IS.  1983. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Transmitted  here- 
with for  the  consideration  of  Congress  is  a 
legislative  proposal  "To  amend  the  Act  of 
May  27,  1955  (69  Stat.  66;  42  U.S.C.  1856- 
1856d),  to  permit  the  use  of  fire  fighting 
forces  of  foreign  nations  and  reimbursement 
of  such  forces  for  costs  incurred  in  fighting 
wildfires  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes." 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends introduction  and  enactment  of  the 
draft  bill. 

The  proposed  legislation  seeks  to  Improve 
the  wildfire  fighting  capability  of  the  Peder- 
&1  Government.  The  draft  bUl  would  broad- 
en the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  May  27,  1955 
(69  SUt.  66;  42  U.S.C.  1856-1856d),  to  allow 
the  Federal  Government  to  reimburse  for- 
eign governments,  including  agencies  and 
subdivisions  thereof,  and  foreign  private 
corporations  and  associations,  for  costs  they 
incur  in  wildfire  prevention  and  suppression 
activities  on  Federal  lands  within  the 
United  States.  Present  law  restricts  reim- 
bursement of  fire  fighting  organizations  of 
foreign  nations  to  such  activities  "in  the  vi- 
cinity of  any  installation  of  the  United 
States".  One  of  the  major  purposes  of  the 
1955  Act  was  to  ensure  adequate  fire  protec- 
tion for  United  States  facilities  throughout 
the  world.  The  proposed  amendment  would 
permit  fire  fighting  organizations  of  foreign 
nations  to  assist  in  fighting  wildfires  on 
Federal  lands  in  the  United  States.  The  as- 
sistance would  involve  both  manpower  and 
equipment. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  allow  the 
fire  fighting  resources  of  the  Canadian 
provinces,  for  example,  to  supplement  those 
of  the  United  States  during  periods  of  ex- 
treme wildfire  emergency.  Catastrophic 
wildfire  situations  in  the  Western  States, 
such  as  those  that  occurred  in  1973  and 
1977,  require  the  commitment  of  all  avail- 
able F^eral  and  State  forces.  Canadian 
forces  could  have  been  effectively  used  on 
each  of  those  occasions  to  supplement  do- 
mestic forces  and  to  provide  backup.  Fur- 
ther, there  are  situations  where  it  would  be 
more  cost-effective  to  use  Canadian  forces 
than  to  transport  Federal  or  State  forces 
from  more  distant  locations.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  need  for  such  assistance  from  for- 
eign governments  would  occur  2  to  3  times 
each  decade. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  impact  on  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture's  budget  would  be 
approximately  $1,000,000  over  a  5-year 
period.  Fighting  forest  fire  (FFF)  funds 
would  be  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  are  now  used  to  pay  Federal 
agency  costs.  The  irregular  and  less  than 
annual  occurrence  of  wildfire  emergencies 
make  an  annual  budget  impact  estimate  in- 
appropriate. 

Enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation 
would  complement  a  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding regarding  cooperation  on  for- 
estry-related programs  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  Environment 
Canada  and  signed  June  25.  1982.  This 
agreement  calls  for  mutual  assistance  in 
program  planning,  program  operation  (in- 
cluding emergency  fire  situation)  and  the 
sharing  of  information.  Enactment  of  the 
proposed  legislation  would  have  no  signifi- 
cant effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  proposed  legislation 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's 
program. 

A   similar   letter   has   been   sent   to   the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Sincerely. 

John  R.  Block, 

Secretary.m 


By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  1262.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  improve  In- 
ternal   Revenue    Service    procedures 


concerning  investigations  and  audits 
of  churches,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

CHURCH  AUDFT  PROCEDURES  ACT  OP  1983 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  introduce  a  bill  establishing 
clearer  church  audit  procedures  for 
the  IRS.  The  Internal  Revenue  Code 
prohibits  the  examination  of  the  reli- 
gious activities  of  churches  except  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  determine  if 
the  organization  is  a  church  and  limits 
the  examination  of  a  church's  books 
and  records  to  determine  the  amount 
of  tax  owed.  However,  some  churches 
have  been  caught  in  expensive  and 
time-consuming  entanglements  with 
the  IRS  trying  to  preserve  their  rights 
as  set  forth  by  Congress. 

I  am  introducing  this  legislation  to 
encourage  a  rigorous  analysis  of  this 
important  topic.  Religious  organiza- 
tions associated  with  mainline,  evan- 
gelical and  fimdamental  churches 
have  argued  that  a  set  of  audit  proce- 
dures and  rights  should  be  set  forth  in 
the  statute  to  give  churches  guidance 
in  how  best  to  pursue  their  disputes 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
This  legislation  will  also  give  the  IRS 
instruction  on  how  they  should  pro- 
ceed with  an  audit  which  potentially 
affects  a  church's  right  to  freely  exer- 
cise their  religion  without  state  inter- 
ference. 

Under  current  law.  a  church  does 
not  need  to  file  an  exemption  with  the 
IRS  to  receive  tax-exempt  status.  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  generally  ex- 
amines churches  for  three  reasons: 
first,  to  determine  if  the  charitable 
contribution  deductions  claimed  by 
the  church  members  were  received  by 
the  church;  second,  to  determine  if  a 
church  has  unrelated  business  income 
which  is  subject  to  tax;  and  third,  to 
determine  if  a  church  is  indeed  a  reli- 
gious organization  entitled  to  claim 
tax-exempt  status.  Obviously,  legiti- 
mate church  organizations  have  no  in- 
terest in  seeing  the  proliferation  of 
tax  shelters  disguised  as  religious  or- 
ganizations. Nevertheless,  churches 
have  legitimate  concerns  about  the 
scope  of  the  IRS  attempt  to  determine 
who  is  entitled  to  tax-exempt  status. 

This  bill  requires  the  IRS  to  specify 
the  legal  and  factual  issues  which 
have  given  rise  to  their  preexamina- 
tion  request  for  information  and  an 
explanation  of  why  the  IRS  has  deter- 
mined an  examination  might  be  neces- 
sary. The  bill  also  requires  the  IRS  to 
explain  its  examination  procedures 
and  provide  the  church  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  the  IRS  to  respond  to 
questions  prior  to  the  initiation  of  an 
investigation  or  an  audit.  Since 
churches  are  not  required  to  file 
income  tax  returns  if  they  have  no  un- 
related business  income,  the  bill  sets  a 
3-year  statute  of  limitations  on  prior 
years  eligible  for  audit.  This  provision 
may  need  refinement  to  avoid  a  ;;oten- 


tial  problem  when  a  church  has  never 
filed  a  return  to  report  unrelated  busi- 
ness income  which  was  properly 
reportable. 

Additionally,  this  legislation  requires 
the  IRS  to  complete  their  investiga- 
tion within  1  year  after  commence- 
ment of  an  investigation  or  an  exami- 
nation. A  provision  is  also  included 
which  waives  the  exhaustion  of  reme- 
dies requirement  if  a  church  has  re- 
ceived a  notice  from  the  IRS  that  its 
tax-exempt  status  will  be  revoked. 

All  of  these  provisions  need  careful 
study.  Many  of  the  investigations  of 
churches  do  not  reach  the  adjudica- 
tion stage.  Thus,  many  of  the  prob- 
lems these  organizations  have  faced 
have  not  surfaced.  Information  about 
difficulties  encountered  by  churches 
will  be  helpful  in  enabling  Congress  to 
make  this  legislation  as  effective  as 
possible  in  remedying  problems. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  legislation  and  as- 
sisting me  in  crafting  legislation  which 
protects  the  civil  liberties  of  chiurhes 
without  jeopardizing  the  enforcement 
efforts  of  the  IRS  in  stopping  unlaw- 
ful tax  shelters.* 

By  Mr.  HELMS  (by  request): 
S.  1263.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act.  as  amended,  for  2 
years;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

FEDERAL  INSECTICIDE,  FUNGICIDE,  AND 
RODENTICIDE  ACT  AUTHORIZATION 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  I  introduce  a  bill  pro- 
posed by  EPA  "to  amend  and  extend 
the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act,  as  amended,  for  2 
years." 

The  bill  would  amend  section  25(d) 
of  FIFRA  to  extend  the  activities  of 
the  Scientific  Advisory  Panel  through 
September  30.  1988.  The  bill  would 
also  extend  the  EPA's  appropriation 
authority  under  FIFRA  through  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and 
EPA's  transmittal  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  later  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1263 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 25(d)  of  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rodenticide  Act,  as  amended  (7 
U.S.C.  136w),  is  amended  by  striking  "Sep- 
tember 30.  1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "September  30,  1988". 

Sec.  2.  Section  31  of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act,  as 
amended  (7  U.S.C.  136y),  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  for  the  period  beginning  October 
1,   1983,  and  ending  September  30,   1984, 


$46,624,400  and  for  the  period  beginning  Oc- 
tober 1.  1984,  and  ending  September  30, 
1985,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary.". 

UJS.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency, 
Washington,  D.C.  May  10.  1983. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency's  proposed  bill 
"To  amend  and  extend  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act,  as 
amended,  for  two  years." 

This  bill  would  amend  Section  25(d)  of  the 
Act  to  extend  the  activities  of  the  Scientific 
Advisory  Panel  and  section  31  of  the  Act  to 
extend  the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy's appropriation  authorities  through  fiscal 
year  1985.  These  authorities  expired  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981. 

Section  25(d)  of  the  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  (FIFRA)  es- 
tablished the  Scientific  Advisory  Panel 
(SAP)  to  advise  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  (EPA).  The  SAP  Is  comprised  of 
seven  members  chosen  from  among  twelve 
nominees— six  nominated  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  six  nominated  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  The  Act 
requires  that  all  proposed  and  final  regula- 
tions Issued  under  section  25(a)  and  pro- 
posed cancellations  or  changes  In  the  classi- 
fication of  pesticides  be  submitted  to  the 
SAP  for  comment  as  to  their  Impact  on 
health  and  the  environment.  Further,  the 
SAP  Is  empowered  to  advise  the  Administra- 
tor on  Improving  the  Agency's  scientific 
analyses  conducted  pursuant  to  FIFRA.  The 
present  language  of  the  statute  required  the 
panel  to  terminate  Its  activities  at  the  end 
of  fiscal  year  1981. 

Since  Its  establishment  In  1976,  the  SAP 
has  been  active  In  several  areas.  In  1979 
twelve  meetings  were  held  to  deal  with  five 
regulation  proposals  and  four  cancellations. 
During  1980,  thirteen  meetings  were  held 
covering  six  regulations  and  four  cancella- 
tion classification  actions.  In  addition,  the 
panel  assisted  EPA  with  a  scientific  review 
of  six  Issues  of  concern  to  public  health. 
The  SAP  has  been  regarded  by  the  scientific 
community,  the  agricultural  community, 
the  chemical  Industry,  and  the  Congress  as 
an  important  checkpoint  for  EPA  actions 
under  the  FIFRA.  Under  the  Act,  EPA's 
charge  Is  to  Insure  that  pesticides  do  not 
cause  "unreasonable  adverse  effects  on  the 
environment,  taking  Into  account  the  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  environmental  costs  and 
benefits  of  the  use  of  any  pesticides."  The 
SAP  serves  the  vital  function  of  providing 
Information  on  health  and  environmental 
effects  of  proposed  EPA  actions  and  of  pro- 
viding objective  and  scientifically  rigorous 
review.  The  various  Interested  parties  to 
pesticide  regulatory  actions  are  Inclined  to 
view  a  SAP  opinion  as  objective  and  there- 
fore to  accept  it,  which  Is  crucial  If  our  pes- 
ticide regulatory  program  Is  to  progress. 

The  Agency  has  determined  that  the 
SAP's  continuing  review  of  Agency  actions 
Is  an  essential  element  of  the  difficult  deci- 
sionmaking processes  under  the  FIFRA. 
The  panel's  past  record  has  been  exemplary. 
Section  1  of  the  enclosed  draft  bill,  there- 
fore, would  amend  the  Act  to  extend  the  life 
of  the  SAP  for  another  five  years  through 
fiscal  year  1988. 

The  estimated  annual  operating  cost  of 
the  SAP  is  $100,000,  which  includes  an  al- 
lowance for  2.0  workyears  of  staff  support 
provided  by  the  Office  of  Pesticide  Pro- 


grams. This  amount  has  been  Included  In 
the  President's  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
Enactment  of  Section  2  of  the  enclosed 
draft  bill  would  enable  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  continue  the  non-re- 
search programs  envisioned  by  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act. 
We  have  requested  extension  of  related  re- 
search and  development  appropriation  au- 
thorities in  another  draft  bill,  "The  Envi- 
ronmental Research.  Development  and 
Demonstration  Authorization  Act  of  1984." 
The  enclosed  draft  bill  provides  appropria- 
tion authorization  for  our  non-research  ac- 
tivities under  the  Act,  Including  developing 
and  processing  registration  standards  for 
pesticide  Ingredients:  reviewing  and  register- 
ing new  pesticide  products:  classifying  pesti- 
cide products  for  general  or  restricted  use: 
establishing  a  minimum  level  of  pesticide 
residue  tolerances  for  food  and  feed  com- 
modities; assistance  to  State  pesticide  regu- 
latory agencies  for  enforcement  and  for 
training  and  certification  of  pesticide  appli- 
cators, and  funds  for  basic  operating  ex- 
penses and  salaries.  In  1984,  the  enforce- 
ment program  reflects  a  shift  of  more  re-  • 
sponslblllty  to  the  States. 

We  recommend  that  this  proposal  be  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  Committee  and 
that  It  be  enacted. 

Our  request  for  appropriation  authoriza- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1984  under  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act 
Is  $46,624,400.  This  is  the  amount  requested 
in  the  President's  1984  Budget  for  these  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  enactment  of  this  legislative 
proposal  would  be  In  accord  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lee  L.  Verstandig. 

Acting.m 


By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  1264.  A  bill  to  require  extended 
coverage  under  group  health  plans  for 
employees  who  become  unemployed, 
to  provide  grants  to  States  for  health 
benefit  programs  for  unemployed 
workers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

HEALTH  BENEFITS  FOR  UNEMPLOYED  WORKERS 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  follow- 
ing 2  days  of  extensive  hearings  on 
health  benefits  for  the  unemployed,  I 
am  today  introducing  S.  1264,  a  bill  to 
provide  a  temporary  program  to  serve 
the  preventive  health  care  needs  of 
unemployed  Americans.  On  May  3, 
1983.  I  heard  testimony  from  15  wit- 
nesses in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of 
the  Employment  and  Productivity 
Subcomittee.  Those  witnesses  con- 
vinced me  that  something  should  be 
done  in  this  area  and  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  Senate  decided  to 
provide  funds  for  such  a  program  in 
the  budget  resolution,  together  with 
an  offsetting  revenue  increase. 

Mr.  President,  first  of  all  I  would 
like  to  say  that  any  solution  to  the 
problem  of  providing  these  health  care 
benefits  must  include  an  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  burdens  and  sacrifices 
that  such  a  program  will  entail.  Em- 
ployers, insurance  companies,  health 
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care  providers,  the  working  public,  and 
the  unemployed  must  all  contribute  to 
making  this  program  work.  Employers 
must  do  their  share  by  offering  open 
enrollment  for  spousal  and  dependent 
coverage  and  extended  coverage  of 
laid-off  employees  for  a  full  90  days 
after  the  date  of  layoff.  During  the 
second  90  days  after  layoff  they  must 
offer  former  employees  the  option  of 
coverage  under  the  group  plan,  but 
with  the  employee  responsible  for  the 
full  premium.  Insurance  providers 
must  do  their  share  by  working  with 
employers  to  provide  these  benefits  at 
a  reasonable  cost.  Health  care  provid- 
ers must  do  their  share,  as  they  have 
in  the  past,  by  offering  their  services 
at  no  cost  or  reduced  cost  to  those  who 
are  either  not  eligible  for  these  serv- 
ices or  whose  particular  affliction  is 
not  treatable  within  the  confines  of 
this  bUl. 

I  am  delighted  to  report  that  many 
witnesses  came  forward  at  my  hear- 
ings to  support  provisions  which  my 
proposal  contains.  For  example,  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
and  the  Washington  Business  Group 
on  Health  said  that  open  enrollment 
for  family  coverage  and  extended 
health  insurance  benefits  under  group 
plans  and  at  group  rates  would  be  fea- 
sible for  most  employers.  Providers  of 
health  care  services,  while  they  af- 
firmed that  many  physicians  and  hos- 
pitals are  already  providing  care  at  re- 
duced cost  or  no  cost,  strongly  sup- 
ported the  need  for  a  public  program 
to  attend  to  the  need  for  preventive 
health  care  services.  I  was  also  pleased 
that  OMB  Director  David  Stockman 
agreed  that  the  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem cannot  come  totally  from  the 
public,  but  must  come  from  private  ef- 
forts as  well. 

In  response  to  these  and  other  rec- 
ommendations, my  proposal  addresses 
the  problem  from  two  angles.  First, 
my  proposal  expands  the  current 
system  of  employment-based  health 
insurance  to  provide  better  protection 
for  the  unemployed.  Second,  it  pro- 
vides for  a  temporary  public  program 
during  the  current  high  unemploy- 
ment period  to  help  those  persons  who 
cannot  be  served  through  the  existing 
system.  Accordingly,  my  proposal  pro- 
vides for  an  extension  of  availability 
of  group  health  insurance  for  the  first 
6  months  of  unemployment:  The  first 
3  months  to  be  financed  under  the 
same  conditions  as  during  emplojrment 
and  the  second  3  months  at  the  cost  of 
the  former  employee.  It  provides  a 
block  grant  to  the  States  for  meeting 
the  needs,  and  particularly  the  preven- 
tive health  care  needs,  of  persons  who 
have  been  unemployed  for  over  6 
months  and  who  were  eligible  for  un- 
employment compensation.  The  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  this 
program  is  contingent  on  the  enact- 
ment of  a  revenue  measure  that  will 
fund  the  program. 


I  plan  to  offer  this  bill  as  an  amend- 
ment to  S.  242  which  will  be  marked 
up  in  the  full  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  next  week. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  brief  expla- 
nation and  the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1264 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Health  Benefits  for  Unemployed  Workers 
Act  of  1983". 

EXTENDED  COVERAGE  UNDER  GROUP  HEALTH 
PLANS 

Sec.  2.  (a)(1)  Section  1310(a)(1)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended,  in 
the  matter  following  subparagraph  (B),  by 
inserting  after  "such  calendar  quarter"  the 
following:  "the  extended  coverage  and  open 
enrollment  required  under  paragraph  (2). 
and  ". 

(2)  Section  1310(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as  para- 
graph (3)  and  inserting  after  paragraph  (1) 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  requirements  of  ihis  paragraph 
are  met  only  if  any  health  benefits  plan  of- 
fered to  such  employees  provides— 

"(A)  that  any  such  employee  who  is  cov- 
ered by  such  a  health  benefits  plan  may 
elect  to  remain  covered  under  such  plan  for 
a  period  of  at  least  90  days  after  such  em- 
ployee is  involuntarily  terminated  (other 
than  for  cause)  as  such  an  employee,  and 
such  coverage  shall  be  provided  at  the  same 
premium  (or  similar  charge)  charged  for 
such  coverage  immediately  before  such  ter- 
mination of  employment: 

"(B)  that  any  employee  described  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  may  elect  to  remain  covered 
under  such  plan  for  an  additional  period 
(after  the  period  described  in  subparagraph 
(A))  of  at  least  90  days,  but  with  the  em- 
ployee responsible  for  the  total  premium  (or 
similar  fee):  and 

"(C)  for  an  open  enrollment  period— 

"(i)  of  at  least  30  days  duration  for  each 
married  employee  who  is  (or  at  a  previous 
time  was)  eligible  to  enroll  under  the  plan 
and  whose  spouse  loses  coverage  under  a 
group  health  plan  due  to  the  involuntary 
termination  (other  than  for  cause)  of  the 
spouse's  employment,  which  shall  begin  on 
the  day  after  (or  within  7  days  before)  the 
date  the  spouse  loses  such  coverage:  and 

"(ii)  the  terms  of  which  shall  be  the  same 
as  the  terms  (including  any  option  for  cover- 
age of  immediate  family  members)  most  re- 
cently offered  with  respect  to  the  enroll- 
ment of  that  employee  or  (at  the  employ- 
er's. State's,  or  political  subdivision's  option) 
to  newly  hired  or  other  employees  similarly 
situated,  except  that  such  enrollment  may 
not  require  or  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
lack  of  evidence  of  insurability  and  if  the 
employee  was  previously  covered  and  only 
exercised  the  option  to  cover  Immediate 
family  members  there  may  be  no  delay  in 
the  coverage  of  such  immediate  family 
members.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  become  effective  on  January  1. 
1984. 


BLOCK  GRANTS  TO  STATES  POR  HEALTH  CAKE 
BENEPITS  POR  UNEMPLOYED  WORKERS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Part  A  of  title  XIX  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Subpart  2— Grants  to  States  for  Health 
Care  Benefits  for  Unemployed  Workers 

"AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  1910.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subpart,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $200,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1983,  $900,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  $700,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1985. 

"(b)  Amounts  authorized  under  subsection 
(a)  are  authorized  only  if,  after  June  1,  1983, 
there  is  enacted  an  Act  which  increases  the 
net  revenues  of  the  United  States  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  1984,  and  1985  by  not  less  than 
the  amounts  authorized  under  subsection 
(a)  for  each  such  fiscal  year. 
"use  op  punds 

"Sec.  1910A.  (a)  Prom  the  amounts  allot- 
ted to  States  under  section  1910C,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  grants  to  States  for  use  in 
carrying  out  health  benefit  programs  for  eli- 
gible individuals. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  subpart,  a  health 
benefit  plan  means  a  plan  which  provides 
preventive  health  services,  pregnancy,  pre- 
natal, and  postpartum  services,  and  such 
other  health  care  services  as  the  State  may 
determine  to  include  in  the  plan. 

"(c)(1)  For  purposes  of  this  subpart, 
except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3),  a  State 
must  include  as  an  eligible  individual— 

"(A)  any  individual  who— 

"(i)  was  receiving  regular  unemployment 
compensation  but  has  exhausted  his  rights 
to  such  compensation  with  respect  to  his 
recent  benefit  year  (as  determined  under 
applicable  law)  ending  no  earlier  than  Janu- 
ary 1,  1983  and  no  later  than  September  30, 
1985: 

"(ii)  is  unemployed;  and 

"(iii)  has  been  unemployed  for  not  less 
than  26  weeks  after  the  beginning  of  his 
most  recent  benefit  year;  and 

"(B)  the  spouse  and  minor  children  of  an 
unemployed  individual  described  in  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(2)  The  State  may  include  as  eligible  in- 
dividuals, except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3),  other  individuals  as  the  State  may  de- 
termine to  be  appropriate. 

"(3)  No  individual  shall  be  an  eligible  indi- 
vidual if  such  individual  is  eligible  for 
health  care  under  any  other  public  pro- 
gram, is  covered  under  a  group  health  plan, 
or  is  eligible  for  coverage  under  a  group 
health  plan  available  to  such  individual  by 
reason  of  the  employment  of  the  Individ- 
ual's spouse. 

"PROVISION  OP  HEALTH  CARE 

"Sec.  1910B.  A  state  may  use  funds  provid- 
ed under  this  subpart  to  provide  health 
care,  directly  or  through  insurance  or  other- 
wise, for  eligible  individuals.  The  State  may 
(but  need  not  necessarily)— 

"(1)  provide  partial  or  total  payment  of 
health  insurance  premiums. 

"(B)  establish  group  health  insurance  for 
unemployed  workers  and  their  faimilies. 

"(C)  take  into  account  income  or  assets  in 
structuring  benefits  or  determining  premi- 
um payments,  or 

"(D)  provide  for  cost-effective  financing 
and  delivery  structures  such  as  competitive 
bidding  among  carriers  or  providers,  or  capi- 
tation reimbursement  systems,  while  taking 
into  account  the  existence  of  related  pro- 
grams or  financing  structures  in  given  areas. 


"ALLOCATION  AND  PAYMENT  OP  PUNDS 


"Sec.  1910C.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  allot 
the  amount  appropriated  to  carry  out  this 
subpart  for  any  fiscal  year  among  the  States 
as  follows: 

"(I)  One-third  of  such  amount  shall  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  number  of  unemployed  individuals 
who  reside  in  each  State  as  compared  to  the 
total  number  of  unemployed  individuals  in 
all  the  States. 

"(2)  One-third  of  such  amount  shall  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  excess  number  of  unemployed  indi- 
viduals who  reside  in  each  State  as  com- 
pared to  the  total  excess  number  of  unem- 
ployed individuals  in  all  the  States.  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  term  "excess 
number"  means  the  number  which  repre- 
sents unemployed  individuals  in  excess  of  6 
percent  of  the  civilian  labor  force  In  the 
State. 

"■(3)  One-third  of  such  amount  shall  be  al- 
lotted among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
relative  number  of  individuals  who  have 
been  unemployed  for  fifteen  weeks  or  more 
and  who  reside  In  each  State  as  compared  to 
the  total  number  of  such  individuals  in  all 
the  States. 

•"(b)  Allotments  shall  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  most  recent  twelve-month  period, 
preceding  the  month  in  which  the  Secretary 
makes  such  allotments,  for  which  adequate 
data  is  available. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  reallot 
any  amount  of  any  allotment  to  a  State  to 
the  extent  that  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  State  will  not  be  able  to  obligate 
such  amount  within  one  year  of  allotment, 
"(d)  From  its  allotment  under  subsection 
(a),  the  Secretary  shall  make  payments  to 
each  State  In  accordance  with  section  203  of 
the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act  of 
1968,  for  use  under  this  subpart. 

•"APPLICATIONS  AND  REQUIREMENTS 

"Sec.  1910D.  (a)(1)  Each  State  desiring  to 
receive  an  allotment  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  subpart  shall  submit  an  applica- 
tion to  the  Secretary.  Each  such  application 
shall  be  in  such  form  as  the  Secretary  shall 
require.  Each  such  application  shall  contain 
assurances  by  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  State  that  the  State  will  meet  the  condi- 
tions enumerated  in  subsection  (b)  or  Incor- 
porated by  reason  of  subsection  (c). 

"(2)  After  the  expiration  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  for  which  a  State  receives  funds  under 
this  subpart,  no  funds  shall  be  allotted  to 
such  State  for  any  fiscal  year  under  this 
subpart  unless  such  State  conducts  public 
hearings  with  respect  to  the  proposed  use 
and  distribution  of  funds  to  be  provided 
under  this  subpart  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  As  part  of  the  annual  application  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  each  State  shall  certify  that  the 
State  agrees  to— 

■•(1)  use  the  funds  available  under  this 
subpart  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
health  benefit  programs  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  subpart; 

••(2)  conduct  outreach  activities  designed 
to  assure  that  eligible  Individuals  are  made 
aware  of  the  assistance  provided  under  this 
subpart; 

••(3)  coordinate  its  activities  under  this 
subpart  with  similar  and  related  programs 
administered  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  such  State;  and 

•'(4)  provide  that— 

"(A)  in  each  fiscal  year,  the  State  may  use 
for  planning  and  administering  health  bene- 
fit programs  under  this  subpart  an  amount 


not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  its  allotment 
under  this  subpart  for  such  fiscal  year:  and 

"(B)  the  State  will  pay  from  non-Federal 
sources  the  remaining  costs  of  planning  and 
administering  the  programs  assisted  under 
this  subpart  and  will  not  use  Federal  funds 
for  such  remaining  costs. 

"(c)  Except  where  Inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  subpart,  the  provisions  of 
sections  1903(b),  1906,  1907,  1908,  and  1909 
of  this  part  shall  apply  to  this  subpart  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  apply  to  subpart  1 
of  this  part.". 

(b)  Part  A  of  title  XIX  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  heading  to  such  part 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Part  A— Preventive  Health,  Health  Serv- 
ices, AND  Health  Benepits  por  the  Unem- 
ployed Block  Grant  Programs"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  the  heading  of  such 
part  the  following: 

"Subpart  1— Preventive  Health  and  Health 
Services  Block  Grants"; 

and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "this  part"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "this  subpart"  each  place 
It  appears  In  sections  1902(d)(lKA), 
1902(d)(lHB),  1904(a)(1),  1904(b),  1905(c)(1), 
1905(c)(3),  1905(c)(6),  1905(c)(8).  and 
1905(d). 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Health  Protection  por  the  Unemployed 

1.  Increasing  health  protection  through 
the  private  sector 

a.  Require  continuation  of  coverage  under 
an  employer's  group  policy  for  at  least  90 
days  after  lay-off.  Cost-sharing  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  to  remain  as  It  was 
during  the  employment  period. 

b.  Require  employers  to  continue  the  un- 
employed worker  in  the  employer's  group 
for  another  90  days  after  lay-off  but  with 
total  premium  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  lald- 
off  employee. 

c.  Require  employers  to  permit  working 
employees  to  elect  health  insurance  cover- 
age within  30  days  after  spouse  loses  cover- 
age due  to  unemployment. 

d.  The  above  requirements  would  not 
apply  to  small  businesses  with  25  or  fewer 
employees. 

e.  Effective  date:  January  1,  1984 

2.  Increasing  health  protection  through 
the  public  sector. 

a.  Provide  a  block  grant  to  the  States  of 
$200  million  for  fiscal  year  1983,  $900  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1984  and  $700  million  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  Authorization  to  be  contin- 
gent upon  the  enactment  of  a  revenue  In- 
crease In  the  amount  of  the  authorization. 

b.  States  must  use  funds  to  provide  or  fi- 
nance prenatal  and  postpartum  care,  preg- 
nancy, immunizations  and  preventive  health 
services.  Other  uses  are  discretionary  with 
State. 

c.  Eligible  persons  are  those  with  prior 
employment  who  have  at  least  six  months 
of  unemployment  and  are  ineligible  for 
health  insurance  coverage  under  a  spouse's 
group  plan. 

d.  State  has  broad  discretion  In  how  to 
provide  or  finance  services.* 

By  Mr.  TOWER  (for  himself, 
Mr.  Garn.  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 
Gorton,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Mattingly,  Mr.  Hecht,  Mr. 
Trible,    Mr.    Proxmire,    Mr. 


Cranston,    Mr.    Riegle,    Mr. 

Sarbanes,      Mr.      Dodd,      Mr. 

Dixon,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Lau- 

tenberg,  and  Mr.  Grassley): 
S.J.  Res.  98.  A  joint  resolution  to 
designate  October  2  through  October 
9,  1983,  as  "National  Housing  Week"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

national  housing  week 
•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  today 
it  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  98,  which  designates 
the  week  of  October  2-9,  1983,  as  "Na- 
tional Housing  Week." 

In  all  economic  recoveries  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  consistent  signs  of 
renewed  vigor  in  the  commercial  and 
industrial  sectors  occurs  in  the  area  of 
housing  construction.  Total  housing 
starts  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year, 
currently  at  a  1.7  million  unit  annual 
rate,  are  nearly  twice  the  level  of  just 
1  year  ago.  And,  this  marks  the  high- 
est level  in  3V4  years.  Starts  in  the 
single-family  sector  are  up  83  percent 
over  a  similar  period  in  1982,  with  first 
quarter  housing  permits  being  up  80 
percent  over  first  quarter  1982. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing—based on  analysis  provided  my 
Subconunittee  on  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs— at  this  stage  of  the  business  " 
cycle,  five  quarters  from  the  housing 
trough  of  October  1981,  that  this  is 
the  strongest  housing  recovery  since 
World  War  II.  The  some-95-percent 
gain  in  total  home  starts  since  those 
dark  days  of  October  1981  is  nearly 
twice  the  49-percent  increase  which 
was  generated  in  the  comparable  five- 
quarter  period  of  the  best  previous 
housing  recovery— that  of  1975-76. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent upturn  substantially  exceeds  the 
55-percent  increase  in  housing  starts 
achieved  during  the  entire  period  of 
the  average  of  the  seven  postwar  re- 
coveries. 

The  best  possible  service  that  the 
Congress  and  this  administration  can 
provide  the  housing  industry  and  the 
economy  in  general  is  to  continue  to 
fight  and  win  on  the  inflation  front 
and  in  the  reduction  of  massive  Feder- 
al budget  deficits.  Lower  inflationary 
expectations  will  cause  further  reduc- 
tion in  long-  and  short-term  rates. 
This  is  what  will  return  our  Nation  to 
work,  recoup  the  purchasing  power  of 
our  dollar,  and  make  our  homes 
affordable. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  supporting  this  resolution 
which  pays  tribute  to  those  home- 
builders  and  all  those  related  indus- 
tries and  tradesmen  who  continue  to 
lead  our  economy  forward.* 
•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  cosponsor  this  resolution 
which  so  aptly  credits  this  Nation's 
housing  industry  for  its  strong  leader- 
ship in  promoting  the  economic  health 
and  well-being  of  this  country.  Per- 
haps no  other  industry  can  give  us  a 
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more  accurate  indication  of  our  econo- 
my's performance  than  can  the  hous- 
ing industry.  Thus,  Mr.  President, 
when  the  housing  industry  prospers, 
America  prospers.  America  prospers  in 
jobs,  tax  revenues,  and  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  American  dream  of  home- 
ownership. 

The  housing  industry  has  repeatedly 
demonstrated  its  faith  in  the  recovery 
of  America  by  investing  in  its  future. 
Thus,  it  is  important  and  appropriate, 
Mr.  President,  that  the  Congress,  in 
return,  demonstrate  its  support  for 
the  housing  industry  by  passage  of 
this  resolution  declaring  October  2-9, 
1983  "National  Housing  Week.  "• 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  137 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  RuoKAN)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  137,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  con- 
tinue to  allow  mortgage  bonds  to  be 
issued. 

s.  ais 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  212,  a  bill  to  authorize  funds 
for  the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Ad- 
ministration. 

S.  402 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Lautenberg)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  402,  a  bill  to  reenact  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act. 

S.  SS3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Lautenberg)  wsis  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  553,  a  bill  to  authorize  a 
national  program  of  improving  the 
quality  of  education. 

S.  688 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Rudman),  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker),  and 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  688,  a 
bill  to  provide  that  unless  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  actively  partici- 
pates in  negotiations  with  all  major 
parties  to  the  conflict  which  are  will- 
ing to  participate  unconditionally  in 
negotiations  for  the  purpose  of  achiev- 
ing a  cease-fire  and  an  equitable  politi- 
cal solution  to  hostilities,  U.S.  military 
support  for  El  Salvador  shall  be  termi- 
nated, with  military  assistance  funds 
to  be  transferred  for  use  for  develop- 
ment and  humanitarian  assistance. 

S.  786 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  786,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
38,  United  States  Code,  to  establish  a 
service-connection     presumption     for 


certain  diseases  caused  by  exposure  to 
herbicides  or  other  environmental  haz- 
ards or  conditions  in  veterans  who 
served  in  Southeast  Asia  during  the 
Vietnam  era. 

S.  1144 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

1144.  a  bill  to  suspend  periodic  reviews 
of  disability  beneficiaries  having 
mental  impairments  pending  regula- 
tory reform  of  the  disability  determi- 
nation process. 

S.  114S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici),  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  IslEind  (Mr.  Pell),  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraslca  (Mr.  Zorin- 
sky)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 

1145,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Catholic  War  Veter- 
ans of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Inc. 

S.  1159 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1159,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1979  to  extend  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  export  of  domesti- 
cally produced  crude  oil. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  42 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Murkowski, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings), 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen),  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield), 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NuNN),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher),  and  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  42,  a  joint  resolution 
designating  Alaska  Statehood  Day, 
January  3,  1984. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  45 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Murkowski)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  45,  a  joint 
resolution  designating  November  20 
through  26,  1983,  as  "National  Family 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  93 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  East,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 


(Mr.  Durenberger)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  93, 
a  joint  resolution  to  designate  the 
month  of  September  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Sewing  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLnTION  96 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 96,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
Augtist  1,  1983,  as  "Helsinki  Human 
Rights  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  97,  a  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize the  erection  of  a  memorial  on 
public  grounds  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  its  environs,  in  honor  and 
commemoration  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
and  the  allied  forces  who  served  in  the 
Korean  war. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  34 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
24,  a  concurrent  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  ob- 
serve the  month  of  May  1983  as  Older 
Americans  Month. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  52 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  Senate  Resolution  52,  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  Senate's  opposi- 
tion to  an  imposition  of  a  fee  on  do- 
mestic and  imported  crude  oil  and  re- 
fined products. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 133,  a  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  in  support  of  "Sol- 
idarity Sunday." 
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SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 33— HARRY  S  TRUMAN 
CENTENNIAL 

Mr.  EAGLETON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Danforth)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration: 

S.  Con.  Res.  33 

Whereas  the  year  1984  marks  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Harry  S  Truman  on  May  8, 1884; 

Whereas  Harry  S  Truman  was  bom  and 
reared  in  rural  Missouri,  enjoyed  a  boyhood 
reminiscent  of  Huckleberry  Finn's,  graduat- 
ed from  high  school,  made  his  living  for  a 


JMI 


decade  on  a  farm  behind  a  plow.  Joined  the 
Army  In  the  First  World  War.  and.  as  a  cap- 
tain, led  Battery  D.  129th  Field  Artillery, 
35th  Division,  in  combat  in  the  Meuse-Ar- 
gonne  and  at  Verdun; 

Whereas  he  served  for  a  decade  as  judge 
(commissioner)  of  Jackson  County.  Missou- 
ri, and  among  other  responsibilities,  oversaw 
the  building  of  some  of  the  first  paved  roads 
around  Kansas  City; 

Whereas  he  was  elected  to  the  United 
States  Senate  and  took  his  seat  in  1935, 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations. Military  Affairs,  and  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committees,  was  in- 
strumental In  writing  major  pieces  of  legis- 
lation, including  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
of  1938  and  the  TransporUtion  Act  of  1940. 
proposed  and  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Special  Committee  to  Investigate 
the  National  Defense  Program  (the 
"Truman  Committee"),  which  was  estimat- 
ed to  have  saved  taxpayers  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  war  contracts; 

Whereas  under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  he 
served  as  Vice-President  of  the  tJnited 
States  from  January  20,  1945.  to  April  12, 
1945; 

Whereas  upon  the  death  of  Roosevelt  on 
April  12.  1945.  Harry  S  Truman  was  sworn 
in  as  President  of  the  United  States  at  the 
climax  of  the  Second  World  War  and  with 
almost  no  preparation  for  the  historic  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  problems  that  were 
piling  up  on  the  United  States,  including 
the  question  of  using  the  atomic  bomb  to 
end  the  war  against  Japan  quickly  so  as  to 
save  Japanese  and  American  lives  in  the 
end; 

Whereas  with  modesty,  courage,  and 
common  sense  he  took  up  the  cause  of  op- 
posing Soviet  expansion  in  Eastern  Europe, 
the  Balkans,  the  Black  Sea  Straits,  and 
Iran,  directed  that,  despite  Roosevelt's 
sudden  death,  the  United  Nations  Confer- 
ence on  International  Organization  meet  in 
San  Francisco  as  scheduled  to  establish  the 
United  Nations,  and  successfully  recom- 
mended that  the  Senate  approve  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Charter,  bringing  the  United 
States  into  the  United  Nations; 

Whereas  he  presided  over  the  turbulent 
task  of  postwar  reconversion  of  the  econo- 
my from  wartime  to  a  peacetime  production, 
obtained  passage  of  the  landmark  Employ- 
ment Act  of  1946  that  declared  that  "it  is 
the  continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  use  all  practical 
means  .  .  .  functions  and  resources "  to 
foster  "maximum  employment,  production 
and  purchasing  power",  prevailed  upon  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  National  Housing  Act  of 
1949  to  provide  low-cost  housing  and  slum 
clearance,  won  a  bitter  battle  in  Congress  to 
keep  control  of  nuclear  weapons  in  civilian 
hands,  introduced  legislation  for  national 
medical  Insurance  that  was  the  forerunner 
of  Medicare,  which  has  assured  adequate 
medical  treatment  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans, unified  the  armed  forces  in  a  new  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  created  modem 
new  organs  of  government.  Including  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  National 
Security  Council,  and  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency; 

Whereas  he  directed  that  the  United 
States  be  the  first  nation  to  recognize  the 
new  State  of  Israel  in  1948  and  began  the 
special  relationship  that  has  existed  be- 
tween Americans  and  Israelis; 

Whereas  he  ordered  the  racial  desegrega- 
tion of  the  Armed  Services  in  1948  and  the 
same  year  submitted  to  Congress  the  first 
presidential  special  message  on  civil  rights. 


based  on  a  report  To  Secure  These  Rights, 
which  proved  to  have  laid  out  the  agenda 
for  the  civil  rights  reforms  of  the  1960'8; 

Whereas  by  his  decision  to  institute  an 
airlift  at  the  time  of  the  Soviet  blockade  of 
Berlin  in  1948  and  1949.  he  balked  an  at- 
tempt by  the  Kremlin  to  dominate  all  of 
Germany,  If  not  of  Europe; 

Whereas  under  his  policies  the  former 
enemy  states  of  Japan  and  Germany  (West 
Germany  at  least)  were  brought  Into  a 
friendly  and  constmctive  relationship  with 
the  United  States; 

Whereas  in  1950.  he  resolutely  drew  the 
line  against  further  Communist  expansion- 
Ism  and  upheld  the  ideal  of  collective  securi- 
ty by  committing  American  forces— later 
joined  by  those  of  other  members  of  the 
United  Nations— to  throw  the  invading 
North  Korean  Communist  army  back  to  the 
38th  parallel  in  Korea,  preserving  South 
Korea,  still  a  steadfast  ally;  and 

Whereas  he  took  as  his  slogan  "The  Buck 
Stops  Here"  and  said  In  his  farewell  address 
of  January  15.  1953.  "I  have  tried  to  give  it 
everything  that  was  in  me"  and  left  office, 
after  virtually  two  full  terms,  with  employ- 
ment and  prosperity  high  and  the  Western 
world  firmly  allied  against  possible  Commu- 
nist aggression:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  United  StaUs  SenaU  (the 
House  of  Representatives  concurring/,  that 
(a)  in  order  to  provide  for  an  appropriate 
commemoration  by  the  Congress  of  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  birth  of  Harry  S  Tnunan. 
thirty-third  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  there  is  established  a  Special 
Joint  Committee  on  Arrangements  (herein- 
after referred  to  in  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  the  "Joint  committee")  which  shall 
be  composed  of  sixteen  members  as  follows: 

(1)  The  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

(2)  Seven  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  four  upon  recommendation  of  the 
majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and  three 
upon  recommendation  of  the  minority 
leader  of  the  Senate. 

(3)  Seven  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  three  upon 
recommendation  of  the  minority  leader  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  joint  committee 
shall  select  a  chairman  and  a  vice  chairman 
from  among  its  members.  A  majority  of  the 
members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the 
transaction  of  business.  Any  vacancy  in  the 
membership  of  the  joint  committee  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  in  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  paragraph  4  of 
rule  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  service  of  a  Senator  as  a  member  or 
chairman  of  the  joint  committee  shall  not 
be  taken  into  account. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  joint 
committee  to— 

(1)  make  arrangements  for  a  joint  meeting 
of  the  Congress  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  May 
8.  1984.  or  such  other  day  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  commemoration  of  the 
centennial  of  the  birth  of  Harry  S  Truman; 

(2)  plan  the  proceedings  of  and  issue  ap- 
propriate invitations  for  such  joint  meeting; 
and 

(3)  coordinate  the  joint  committee's  ar- 
rangements with  the  activities  of  the 
Truman  Centennial  Committee,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Sec.  3.  The  joint  committee  may— 

(1)  appoint  an  Executive  Director,  who 
shall    serve    without    compensation,    and 
accept  such  other  volunteer  services  of  Indl-    . 
vlduals  as  it  deems  appropriate; 

(2)  adopt  rules  respecting  its  organization ' 
and  procedures;  and 

(3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  as 
it  shall  deem  appropriate. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee under  this  concurrent  resolution  may 
not  exceed  $25,000  and  shall  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  joint  committee. 
•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  along  with  my 
colleague  from  Missouri,  Senator  Dan- 
forth, a  very  special  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution.  This  resolution  marks 
the  beginning  of  a  year  of  celebration 
commemorating  the  birth  of  Harry  S 
Tnmian. 

As  a  Missourian,  a  Democrat,  and  a 
friend  of  Harry  S  Truman,  it  is  with 
great  pride  and  honor  that  I  ask  the 
other  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  to  join  with  me  in  setting  aside 
a  special  day  in  Congress  to  remember 
our  33d  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Next  year— May  8,  1984— marks  the 
centennial  of  a  great  President,  and  I 
hope  we  will  put  much  thought  and 
planning  into  honoring  the  legacy  of 
this  plain-spoken  man  who  historians 
regard  as  one  of  the  most  decisive  and 
courageous  Presidents  ever  to  hold  the 
office.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  revered  F.  D.  R.,  few  people  at  the 
time  thought  Harry  Truman  as  any- 
thing but  a  weak  and  transient  care- 
taker. But,  they  underestimated  the 
feisty  man  from  Missouri,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  leave  his  own  indelible  mark 
on  history  by  showing  the  courage  to 
bring  the  war  to  an  end,  the  wisdom  to 
rebuild  peace  through  the  Marshall 
plan,  and  the  dogged  determination  to 
see  that  all  Americans  shared  in  the 
prosperity  that  followed. 

Congress  this  week  took  an  impor- 
tant first  step  in  remembering  Harry  S 
Truman,  by  completing  action  on  the 
Harry  S  Truman  National  Historic 
Site.  The  bill,  just  passed,  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  officially 
to  acquire  the  former  residence  at  219 
Delaware  Street  in  Independence,  Mo. 
On  April  22, 1  had  the  great  pleasure 
of  getting  a  "sneak  preview"  of  the 
house,  which  is  now  being  renovated 
by  the  National  Park  Service  as  a 
result  of  special  appropriations  last 
year.  I  was  able  to  see  how  President 
Harry  Truman  and  his  beloved  Bess 
lived  and  to  view  the  personal  memen- 
tos of  the  career  of  the  greatest  Mis- 
sourian. As  a  result  of  Congress  work, 
the  Truman  home  will  be  opened  next 
year  as  part  of  the  Truman  Centenni- 
al. 

In  addition  to  the  home  and  the  spe- 
cial session  of  Congress,  Senator  Dan- 
forth and  I  have  introduced  S.  1213,  a 
bill  to  direct  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to 
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issue  a  special  postage  stamp  in  com- 
memoration of  the  100th  anniversary 
of  Harry  S  Truman's  birth. 

I  look  forward  to  May  8,  1984,  as 
more  than  an  occasion  to  celebrate  a 
great  President's  centennial.  Par  more, 
it  is  a  chance  to  rededicate  ourselves 
to  the  things  Harry  S  Truman  stood 
for  all  his  life— concern  that  working 
people  of  this  country  get  a  fair  deal 
out  of  life;  an  insistence  on  facing  up 
to  problems  no  matter  how  difficult 
they  are;  sind  the  courage  and  honesty 
to  tell  it  like  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  in  the  year  ahead  in  making 
Harry  S  Truman's  centennial  a  very 
meaningful  one.* 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  Missouri's  honor,  and  our  own,  to 
prepare  for  the  observance  of  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  birth  of  Harry  S 
Truman.  In  order  that  the  remarkable 
qualities  and  accomplishments  of 
President  Truman  be  recognized,  I 
join  today  with  Senator  Eagleton, 
Congressman  Ike  Skelton  of  Missouri, 
and  others,  to  introduce  a  concurrent 
resolution  establishing  May  8,  1984,  as 
the  date  of  a  special  joint  session  of 
the  Congress. 

It  wUl  be  recalled  that  the  Nation's 
33d  President  had  the  following  words 
for  a  student  who  asked  if  he  had  mel- 
lowed after  leaving  the  White  House: 

They  are  trying  to  make  an  elder  state- 
man  of  me,  but  they  will  never  succeed. 

He  is  the  fellow  who  arose  to  accept 
an  award  after  a  number  of  laudatory 
speeches  about  his  accomplishments: 

You  don't  know  how  overcome  I  am.  You 
don't  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  be  present 
at  your  own  funeral  and  still  be  able  to  walk 
around. 

It  is  our  privilege,  then,  to  honor  a 
man  who,  in  life,  carried  his  own 
greatness  with  unfailing  humor  and 
modesty. 

It  is  with  terrific  enthusiasm  that  I 
join  in  inaugurating  the  centennial 
year  celebration.  Next  year  will  be  a 
time  of  great  pride  for  Missouri,  and 
an  opportunity  for  the  Nation  to  re- 
member the  signal  accomplishments 
of  the  President  and  the  inspiring 
qualities  of  the  individual.  I  luiow,  too, 
that  President  Truman  would  take  de- 
light in  knowing  that  I  was  taking  part 
in  the  centennial— time  and  time 
again,  I  will  find  myself  surrounded  by 
Missouri  Democrats  and  utterly  out- 
numbered, just  the  situation  that 
President  Truman  considered  most  ap- 
propriate for  a  Republican.  Let  me  tell 
you,  I  could  not  feel  more  at  home.  I 
have  spent  15  years  learning  how  to 
feel  outnumbered. 

To  give  proper  honor  to  the  great- 
ness of  Harry  Tnmian,  it  seems  to  me, 
we  should  think  first  of  the  kind  of 
person  each  of  us  would  like  to  be.  If 
we  were  as  good  as  we  would  wish,  we 
would  have  courage.  We  would  have 
modesty  and  humor  and  plain  speech. 


We  would  act  with  dedication  to  basic 
principles. 

There  is  no  greater  and  no  more  in- 
spiring model  of  these  virtues  than 
Harry  S  Tnunan. 

He  had  what  it  took  to  step  before  a 
crowd  in  Lee's  Summit  for  his  first  po- 
litical speech,  when  he  was  so  scared 
he  could  not  say  a  word.  He  had  what 
it  took  when,  in  his  words,  the  death 
of  President  Roosevelt  made  him  feel 
like  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  all  the 
planets  had  fallen  on  him.  When  it 
was  his  duty  to  protect  the  postwar 
world  from  the  expansionist  impulses 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  he  summoned  the 
same  courage. 

In  his  farewell  address  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  In  January  1953,  he  spoke 
with  the  modesty  so  affectionately  re- 
membered by  Missourians: 

When  Franklin  Roosevelt  died,  I  felt 
there  must  be  a  million  men  better  qualified 
than  I,  to  take  up  the  Presidential  task.  But 
the  work  was  mine  to  do,  and  I  had  to  do  it. 
And  I  have  tried  to  give  it  everything  that 
was  in  me. 

Finally,  there  is  the  perfect  clarity 
of  Harry  Truman's  basic  principles.  He 
knew  that  this  Nation  and  its  institu- 
tions are  good,  and  that  Nazi  and 
Soviet  totalitarianism  are  evil.  He 
knew  it,  he  said  it,  and  he  made  the 
right  decisions  in  a  terribly  dangerous 
and  uncertain  world.  He  believed  that 
government  has  a  positive  obligation 
to  the  people.  Hence,  the  construction 
of  paved  roads  around  Kansas  City, 
the  desegregation  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  so  many  other  of  his  accomplish- 
ments as  President.  Hence,  I  believe, 
his  affection  for  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Courage,  intelligence,  modesty, 
humor,  dedication  ...  a  person  who 
gave  everything  he  had  to  the  most 
difficult  job  in  the  world. 

I  look  forward  to  the  passage  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  that  we  intro- 
duce today,  to  the  coming  celebration 
of  the  Triunan  Centennial,  and  to  the 
opportunity  for  Americans  to  renew 
their  love  and  appreciation  of  the  man 
from  Independence,  Mo.« 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  138— RE- 
LATING TO  THE  EXPENSES  OF 
THE  COMMISSION  ON  ARTS 
AND  ANTIQUITIES 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Btrd, 
Mr.  Mathias,  and  Mr.  Ford)  submitted 
the  following  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

S.  Rks.  138 
Resolved,  That,  effective  with  respect  to 
the  fiscal  year  1983  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter,  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ex- 
pended out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate  under  section  5  of  Senate  Resolution 
382,  90th  Congress,  agreed  to  October  1  (leg- 
islative day.  September  24),  1968,  is  in- 
creased to  $22,500. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  139-RE- 
JECTING  THE  PROPOSAL  TO 
ABOLISH  THE  SENATE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  VETERANS'  AF- 
FAIRS 

Mr.  ZORINSKY  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration: 

S.  Res.  139 

Whereas  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  was  established  pursuant 
to  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970  as  a  standing  committee  of  the  Senate 
to  facilitate  action  on  the  substantial  work- 
load of  the  Senate  in  addressing  the  needs 
of  veterans  of  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  performs  a  vital  function 
in  the  Senate  by  providing  the  legislative 
effort  and  expertise  that  is  necessary  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  Nation's  veterans; 

Whereas  on  April  5,  1983,  the  Study 
Group  on  Senate  Practices  and  Procedures 
appointed  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
392.  agreed  to  on  May  11.  1982.  submitted 
its  draft  report  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  of  the  Senate; 

Whereas  Recommendation  Number  15  of 
such  report  proposes  that  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  be  merged 
with  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Senate  and  cease  to  exist  as  a  separate 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate; 

Whereas  a  merger  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  with  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
would  increase  the  workload  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  exten- 
sively while  diluting  the  resources  available 
to  address  legislation  relating  to  veterans' 
needs;  and 

Whereas  a  merger  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  Senate  with  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
or  with  any  other  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  is  unlikely  to  result  in  equal  or  im- 
proved legislative  service  to  the  Senate  or  to 
the  Nation's  veterans:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  proposal  to  abolish  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate  as  a  standing  committee  of  the 
Senate  by  merging  it  with  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  (included 
in  the  draft  report  submitted  by  the  Study 
Group  on  Senate  Practices  and  Procedures 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion of  the  Senate  on  April  5,  1983)  is  disap- 
proved, and  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate  shall  continue  to  be  a 
separate  standing  committee  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  submitting  a  resolution  to 
reject  the  Senate  Study  Group  propos- 
al to  abolish  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  as  a  separate  stand- 
ing committee  by  merging  it  with  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  and  to 
affirm  that  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  should  continue  to  func- 
tion in  its  present  capacity  as  a  sepa- 
rate standing  committee. 

The  Study  Group  on  Senate  Prac- 
tices and  Procedures— henceforth,  the 
Senate  Study  Group— has  conducted 
an  examination  of  the  operation  of 
the  Senate  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 


tion 392,  agreed  to  on  March  II,  1982. 
Its  goal  was: 

To  make  a  full  and  complete  study  of  the 
practices  and  procedures  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
with  a  view  to  recommending  to  the  Senate 
such  revisions  thereof  as  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  preserve  and  enchance  the 
traditions,  customs,  functions,  forms,  and 
spirit  of  the  U.S.  Senate  while  enabling  the 
Senate  to  conduct  debate  which  is  focused 
on  major  issues  of  national  policy. 

The  study  group  has  completed  its 
examination  and  submitted  its  report 
to  the  Rules  and  Administration  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  President,  the  aspect  of  the 
report  prompting  my  resolution  is  rec- 
ommendation 15  that  proposes,  among 
other  things,  that  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  cease  to  exist  as  a 
separate  standing  committee  and 
merge  its  functions  with  the  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

Let  me  begin  by  expressing  my  deep 
respect  and  admiration  for  the  two 
former  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
comprise  the  Senate  Study  Group, 
Senator  Pearson  and  Senator  Ribicoff . 
Thanks  to  their  investigation,  drawing 
on  their  experience  as  esteemed  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  these  distinguished 
gentlemen  have  done  a  great  service  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  citizens  of  the 
Nation  in  recommending  a  number  of 
changes  to  streamline  the  processes  of 
the  Senate.  A  number  of  the  study 
group's  proposals  seem  very  promis- 
ing, and  I  look  forward  to  further  con- 
sideration of  various  aspects  of  the 
report.  However,  when  it  comes  to 
eliminating  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee as  the  group  has  proposed.  I 
am  afraid  my  revered  colleagues  and  I 
must  part  ways. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  take  up 
space  on  this  record  recounting  the 
history  of  the  various  vehicles  by 
which  the  Senate  has  addressed  the 
legislative  concerns  of  our  country's 
military  veterans  in  the  past  before 
consolidating  these  functions  with  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  91-510,  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1970.  The  im- 
portant point  is  that,  since  its  incep- 
tion, the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee 
has  rendered  the  outstanding  service 
that  is  required  to  properly  address 
the  needs  of  the  former  members  of 
our  military.  It  is  this  concentration  of 
effort,  expertise,  and  unity  of  purpose 
that  has  allowed  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  to  discharge  the  Senate's 
responsibUities  for  the  unique  and 
varied  needs  of  veterans  so  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  strong- 
ly advocated  increased  efficiency  in 
Government  and  Government  spend- 
ing, so  I  genuinely  appreciate  the  rea- 
soning behind  the  group's  merger  pro- 
posal. But  in  making  decisions  to 
streamline  the  Senate,  we  must  not 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  have  cer- 
tain jobs  to  do,  certain  duties  that 
must  be  done,  and  one  of  those  duties 
is  to  adequately  provide  for  the  needs 


of  those  who  have  served  their  coun- 
try's national  defense.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  duty  will  be  discharged  any 
more  efficiently,  or  even  as  well,  by 
eliminating  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  dumping  its  fimctions  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  This  is 
in  no  way  meant  to  denigrate  the  abili- 
ties of  my  distinguished  colleagues  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee,  of 
course. 

Quite  to  the  contrary,  I  am  siu-e  we 
all  agree  that  the  Senators  and  staff 
of  Armed  Services  discharge  their  im- 
portant duties  with  exemplary  dili- 
gence and  dispatch.  That  is  part  of  my 
point:  Armed  Services  should  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  performing  the 
monumental  task  of  overseeing  the  na- 
tional defense  without  taking  on  the 
additional  duties  currently  discharged 
by  Veterans'  Affairs.  To  merge  com- 
mittees as  is  proposed  would  eliminate 
one  committee  that  is  functioning 
quite  well  while  diluting  the  time,  re- 
sources, and  concentration  of  another 
committee  that  is  also  functioning 
well  under  its  current  structure.  I 
think  that  any  gains  to  be  made  by  a 
merger  would  be  more  than  offset  by 
the  problems  inherent  in  such  a  move. 
I  call  to  mind  the  sage  advice,  if  it  is 
not  broke,  do  not  fix  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  will  appreciate  as  I  do 
the  importance  of  the  separate  stand- 
ing committee  to  address  the  needs  of 
our  veterans,  and  will  reject  this  pro- 
posal. I  thank  you  and  I  will  appreci- 
ate my  colleagues'  consideration  of 
these  comments. 


"(2)  there  has  been  no  fair  and  adequate 
opportunity  to  raise  it  and  have  it  deter-  - 
mined,  and 

■'(3)  it  cannot  thereafter  be  raised  and  de- 
termined In  a  proceeding  in  the  State  court, 
by  an  order  or  judgment  subject  to  review 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes 
on  a  writ  of  certiorari.". 

See.  603.  Section  636(b)(1)(B)  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(B)  a  judge  may  also  designate  a  magis- 
trate to  conduct  hearings,  including  eviden- . 
tlary  hearings,  except  evidentiary  hearings 
in  cases  brought  pursuant  to  section  2254  of 
this  title,  and  to  submit  to  a  judge  of  the 
court  proposed  findings  of  fact  and  recom- 
mendations for  the  disposition,  by  such 
judge,  of  any  motion  excepted  in  subpar- 
graph  (A),  of  applications  for  post  trial 
relief  made  by  individuals  convicted  of 
criminal  offenses  and  of  prisoner  petitions 
challenging  conditions  of  confinement.". 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


COMPREHENSIVE  CRIME 
CONTROL  ACT 


EAST  AMENDMENT  NO.  1254 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  EAST  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  829)  entitled  the  "Comprehen- 
sive Crime  Control  Act  of  1983";  as  fol- 
lows: 

Delete  Title  VI  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following  Title:  "Title  VI— Reform  of 
Federal  Intervention  In  State  Proceedings". 

Sec.  601.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Habeas  Corpus  Reform  Act  of  1983." 

Sec.  602.  Section  2254(a)  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Supreme  Court,  a  Justice  there- 
of, a  circuit  judge,  or  a  district  court  shall 
entertain  an  application  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  on  behalf  of  a  person  In  custody  pur- 
suant to  a  judgment  of  a  State  court  only  on 
a  ground  which  presents  a  substantial  Fed- 
eral constitutional  question,  and  then  only 
If- 

"(1)  it  was  not  previously  raised  and  deter- 
mined. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET 


MITCHELL  (AND  SASSER) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1255 

Mr.  MITCHELL  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Sasser)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  27)  revising  and  replacing  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  1983,  and 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1984,  1985,  and  1986;  as  follows: 

On  page  14.  increase  the  figure  on  line  23 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  14,  increase  the  figure  on  line  24 
by  $20,000,000. 

On  page  15.  increase  the  figure  on  line  6 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  15,  increase  the  figure  on  line  7 
by  $70,000,000. 

On  page  15,  Increase  the  figure  on  line  13 
by  $200,000,000. 

On  page  15.  Increase  the  figure  on  line  14 
by  $170,000,000. 


MELCHER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1256 

Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Baucus,  and 
Mr.  ExoN)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  27,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  resolution, 
add  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  .  Since,  even  with  the  changes 
that  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  has 
made  In  the  President's  budget,  the  federal 
budget  will  contain  deficits  totaling  $647.5 
billion  over  the  life  of  this  resolution  and 
the  public  debt  will  likely  grow  to  almost  $2 
trillion  in  1986;  and. 

Since  such  deficits  could  Increase  interest 
rates,  unemployment,  halt  economic  recov- 
ery and  lead  to  further  recession;  and. 

Since  foreign  aid  spending  for  fiscal  year 
1984  is  108  percent  higher  than  It  was  In 
1979  while,  for  the  same  period,  veterans' 
benefits  and  health  care  spending  will  have 
increased  only  29  percent;  natural  resources 
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and  environment  spending  will  have  gone 
up  3  percent;  health,  55  percent;  and  trans- 
portation 48  percent:  and  education,  train- 
ing, employment  and  social  services  actually 
dropped  9  percent;  and  community  and  re- 
gional development  dropped  14  percent, 
proving  that  foreign  aid  has  not  been  sub- 
ject to  the  same  budget  restraints  as  domes- 
tic spending;  and. 

Since  U.S.  international  food  aid.  distrib- 
uted under  Public  Law  480.  is  heavily  con- 
centrated in  concessionary  food  sales  to  for- 
eign governments  under  Titles  I  and  III. 
which  comprise  75  percent  of  the  current 
program,  while  food  donations  through 
Churches,  charitable  groups,  and  other  or- 
ganizations, which  is  a  more  effective  way  to 
feed  the  hungry,  comprise  only  25  percent 
of  our  food  aid;  and 

Since  new  contributions  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  would  be  used  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  developing  countries  to  cover 
interest  payments  on  loans  made  by  inter- 
national banles  at  high  interest  rates,  and  to 
provide  funds  to  developing  countries  for 
the  purpose  of  subsidizing  exports  which 
unfairly  compete  with  U.S.  products  on  the 
world  marliet.  costing  tens  of  thousands  of 
American  jobs,  are  excessive; 

Therefore,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  the  resolution,  for  Function 
150,  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1983 
shall  be  $19.8  billion  and  budget  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1983  shall  be  $11.5  billion.  For 
fiscal  year  1984,  fiscal  year  1985,  and  fiscal 
year  1986.  budget  authority  shall  be  $12.5 
billion  and  budget  outlays  shall  be  $10  bil- 
lion, further,  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that,  notwithstanding  any  of  the  budgetary 
limits  placed  on  Function  150,  the  United 
States  shall  continue  to  meet  the  financial 
commitments  made  to  Israel  and  Egypt  in 
conjunction  with  the  Camp  David  Accords." 


DANPORTH  (AND  LEAHY) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1257 

Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Leahy)  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  concurrent  resolution.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  27,  supra;  as 
follows: 

At  the  bottom  of  page  35.  add  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  world  economy  is  suffering  from 
global  recession,  and  development  prospects 
in  the  Third  World  have  plummeted; 

(2)  the  continuing  deterioration  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  aggravates  the  problems 
of  hunger  and  poverty,  which  are  daily  facts 
of  life  for  millions  of  people  in  developing 
countries; 

(3)  these  economic  conditions  threaten 
the  political  stability  of  developing  coun- 
tries; 

(4)  the  economic  well-being  and  security 
of  the  United  States  is  closely  linked  to  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  world;  and 

(5)  both  bilateral  development  aid  provid- 
ed by  the  United  States  and  multilateral  de- 
velopment aid  provided  by  the  United 
States  in  cooperation  with  other  nations 
have  proven  to  be  effective  tools  in  promot- 
ing economic  growth  and  eliminating 
hunger,  poverty,  illness,  and  ignorance. 

(b)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that— 

(1)  increased  emphasis  should  be  given  to 
long-term  development  concerns  in  the  allo- 
cation of  United  States  foreign  aid;  and 

(2)  the  United  States  Government  should 
maintain  and  increase  its  commitments  to 
multilateral  as  well  as  bilateral  development 
aid. 


MOYNIHAN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1259 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  C^ranston, 
Mr.  Rudman,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Lau- 
tenberg,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  DooD,  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  Mr.  Burdick)  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them  to  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Domenici  (Amendment 
No.  1243)  to  the  concurrent  resolution. 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27, 
supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  3  line  18  increase  the  number  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  3  line  19  increase  the  number  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  3  line  23  increase  the  number  by 
$200,000,000. 

On  page  3  line  24  increase  the  number  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  4  line  1  increase  the  number  by 
$200,000,000. 

On  page  4  line  2  increase  the  number  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  4  line  6  increase  the  number  by 
$200,000,000. 

On  page  4  line  7  increase  the  number  by 
$500,000,000. 

On  page  4  line  12  increase  the  number  by 
$200,000,000. 

On  page  4  line  13  increase  the  number  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  9  line  3  increase  the  number  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  9  line  4  increase  the  number  by 
$200,000,000. 

On  page  9  line  9  increase  the  number  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  9  line  10  increase  the  number  by 
$300,000,000. 
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MOYNIHAN  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1260 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr. 
Bradley,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Riegle,  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  Rudman,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Lau- 
tenberg,  Mr.  Inouye,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  Mr.  Burdick)  submitted 
an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
27,  supra,  as  follows: 

On  page  3  line  13  increase  the  number  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  3  line  14  increase  the  number  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  3  line  15  increase  the  number  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  3  line  19  increase  the  number  by 
$200,000,000. 

On  page  3  line  20  increase  the  number  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  3  line  21  increase  the  number  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  4  line  1  increase  the  number  by 
$200,000,000. 

On  page  4  line  2  increase  the  number  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  4  line  3  increase  the  number  by 
$300,000,000. 


On  page  4  line  7  increase  the  number  by 
$200,000,000. 

On  page  4  line  8  increase  the  numlier  by 
$500,000,000. 

On  page  4  line  9  increase  the  number  by 
$800,000,000. 

On  page  4  line  14  increase  the  number  by 
$200,000,000. 

On  page  4  line  15  increase  the  number  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  4  line  16  increase  the  number  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  10  line  9  increase  the  number  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  10  line  10  increase  the  number  by 
$200,000,000. 

On  page  10  line  15  increase  the  number  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  10  line  16  increase  the  number  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  10  line  21  increase  the  number  by 
$300,000,000. 

On  page  lO  line  22  increase  the  number  by 
$300,000,000. 
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NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  ATFAIRS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Conmiittee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  will  hold  a  nomination  hearing 
for  Stephen  Eilperin  to  be  an  associate 
judge  of  the  D.C.  Superior  Court  on 
Monday,  May  17,  at  2  p.m.,  in  room  SD 
342  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Ms.  Margaret  Hecht  at 
224-4751. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  will  hold 
a  hearing  on  Oversight  of  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Defense: 
Implementation  of  Cost  Accounting 
Standards  on  Thursday,  May  19,  at 
9:30  a.m..  in  room  SD  342  of  the  Dirk- 
sen Senate  Office  Building.  For  fur- 
ther information,  please  contact  Mr. 
Lincoln  Hoewing  at  224-4751. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  May  12,  at  10 
a.m.,  to  mark  up  foreign  aid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

committee  on  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  May  12,  at  10 
a.m.,  to  hold  a  continuation  of  hear- 
ings on  trade  reorganization. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Govenunental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  May  12,  at  2 
p.m.,  to  consider  the  nomination  of 


David  Martin  for  the  position  of  Direc- 
tor   of    the    Office    of    Government 

Ethics.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTB  ON  COVKRIIMEirrAL  EFFICIENCY 
AND  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Governmental  Efficien- 
cy and  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday,  May 
11,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  School  System  Career  Ori- 
ented Curriculum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


BALANCED  BUDGET— SPENDING 

FREEZE  PROPOSAL 
•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  introduced  a  substitute  Federal 
budget  proposal  for  a  modified  spend- 
ing freeze  constituting  the  first  step  to 
achieving  a  balanced  budget  by  1989. 

The  Heritage  Foundation  has  pre- 
pared an  excellent  analysis  of  why  my 
proposed  budget  is  essential  for  sus- 
tained economic  recovery.  The  analy- 
sis supports  the  dual  measures  of  this 
proposal— cutting  the  burden  of  exces- 
sive Federal  spending  on  the  economy 
and  holding  the  line  on  taxes— neces- 
sary for  attaining  a  balanced  budget.  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  analysis  follows: 

The  Hatch-Gramm  Balanced  Budget- 
Spending  Freeze  Proposal 
introduction 

The  House  and  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tees apparently  have  short  memories.  They 
have  produced  budgets  that  are  tired  reruns 
of  the  1970s-^Maiing  once  again  for  more 
spending  and  more  taxes.  This  Is  precisely 
the  bitter  brew  that  created  the  nation's 
painfully  high  inflation  and  high  unemploy- 
ment. The  1970s  should  teach  us  that  high 
taxes  and  unrestrained  spending  are  not  the 
means  to  a  healthy  and  stable  economy. 
This  end  is  promised  by  the  Balanced 
Budget-Spending  Freeze  advocated  by  con- 
servatives Senator  Orrin  Hatch  (Utah)  and 
Congressman  Phil  Gramm  (Texas).  The 
Hatch-Gramm  budget  would  lead  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  by  1989. 

The  proposal  calls  for  $836  billion  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1984— $13  billion  less  than 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee  (SBC).  $31 
billion  less  than  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee (HBO.  and  $8  billion  less  than  the 
President's  budget.  The  proposal  would 
freeze   income   taxes   over   the   next   five 


years— compared  with  the  $30  billion  In  new 
taxes  in  1984  alone,  favored  by  the  House 
and  Senate  Budget  Committees. 

The  budget  freeze  requires  compromise 
from  all  Americans  and  interest  groups  for 
the  sake  of  fiscal  austerity  necessary  for 
continued  economic  recovery.  The  budget 
would  freeze  non-defense  discretionary 
spending  at  nominal  levels  for  three  years, 
allow  entitlements  to  grow  at  the  rate  of  in- 
flation, leave  untouched  the  new  Social  Se- 
curity package,  and  allow  for  only  a  7  per- 
cent increase  in  defense  budget  authority  in 
fiscal  year  1984,  tapering  down  to  4  percent 
in  the  following  years. 

The  proposal  faces  rough  going  on  the 
Hill  and  in  the  White  House.  Many  congres- 
sional Democrats  would  prefer  to  balance 
the  budget  on  the  backs  of  the  taxpayers  by 
repealing  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  and 
tax  indexing.  Moderate  Republicans,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  wary  of  the  proposal  be- 
cause they  fear  that  Congress  will  not  deliv- 
er the  fiscal  austerity  necessary  to  achieve 
the  plan's  spending  and  projected  growth 
levels. 

The  Hatch-Gramm  proposal  is  the  only 
budget  which  recognizes  the  true  danger  in 
the  federal  budget— that  total  Federal 
spending,  not  deficits,  is  responsible  for  low 
economic  growth.  Raising  taxes  will  reduce 
individual  incentives  and  encourage  further 
wasteful  spending,  killing  the  economic  re- 
covery now  under  way. 

HOW  THE  BALANCED  BUDGET-SPENDING  FREEZE 
WOULD  WORK 

The  proposal  is  a  modified  spending 
freeze.  Rather  than  attempting  a  freeze  in 
nominal  (or  current)  dollars,  the  proposal 
aims  to  achieve  a  freeze  in  "real"  terms.  Al- 
lowing for  growth  in  defense  and  entitle- 
ments programs,  aggregate  spending  under 
the  plan  will  increase  about  5  percent  annu- 
ally during  the  next  five  years,  roughly 
equal  to  inflation. 

The  budget  makes  few  programmatic  as- 
sumptions. Instead,  it  sets  specific  growth 
rates  for  groups  of  programs,  such  as  nonde- 
fense  discretionary  spending,  entitlements, 
and  defense.  This  leaves  spending  priorities 
to  congressional  discretion,  so  long  as  they 
remain  within  the  guidelines. 

TOTAL  FEDERAL  OUTIAYS 

|ln  bMans  of  dollin] 


Hsoliev 


SBC 

Httdt^mn.. 
Piesiiknt 


1984  1985  1986  1W7  198» 

851  913  969  1.040  1,109 

836  877  922  976  1,037 

843  907  973  1,044  1.112 


Note  Tlwe fipres « based o«  Die  latest  CM compulei  jmlysis.  npare 
subject  to  dianp  S8C  s  Senate  Budget  Committee.  HatdvCramm  b  bud|el 
lree«,  and  Pnaideni  is  President  Reafan 

Source:  Senate  Budget  Committee. 

Non-defense  discretionary  spending  would 
be  frozen  at  current  nominal  levels  for  three 
years,    then    allowed    3    percent    nominal 


growth  per  year.  This  would  save  $8  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1984  and  $101  billion  over  five 
years.  Several  Heritage  Foundation  studies 
have  demonstrated  that  this  target  is  rea- 
sonable since  large  spending  cuts  could  be 
accomplished  by  reducing  subsidies  to  busi- 
nesses and  wealthy  individuals,  restructur- 
ing the  delivery  of  public  services  through 
privatization  and  devolving  functions  to  the 
states.' 

Two  of  the  most  sensitive  entitlement  pro- 
grams, unemployment  insurance  and  social 
security  (the  single  largest  program  in  the 
budget)  would  not  be  frozen.  Aggregate 
spending  for  other  entitlement  programs 
would  grow  at  the  rate  of  inflation  for  three 
years,  then  at  the  rate  of  inflation  plus  3 
percent. 

While  keeping  pace  with  inflation,  howev- 
er, a  "real"  entitlements  freeze,  of  the  type 
proposed,  would  mean  $2  billion  in  aggre- 
gate program  cuts  from  the  fiscal  year  1984 
Congressional  Budget  Office  baseline  (the 
budget  resulting  from  a  continuation  of  cur- 
rent policy)  and  $79  billion  in  cuts  over  the 
next  five  years,  since  new  beneficiaries 
meeting  the  eligibility  criteria  would  other-  . 
wise  boost  the  budget  total. 

Despite  these  imposing  numbers,  signifi- 
cant savings  could  be  effected  with  minimal 
loss  in  essential  services  to  the  truly  needy. 
Reducing  the  cost-of-living  (COLA)  benefits 
or  lowering  income  eligibility  requirements  • 
are  two  obvious  methods  of  slowing  benefits 
growth  and  limiting  welfare  to  the  truly 
needy.  Heritage  Foundation  studies  have 
presented  other  more  efficient  and  less 
painful  means  of  cutting  entitlement  spend- 
ing. Among  them:  requiring  workfare  of  wel- 
fare recipients  and  instituting  higher  co- 
payments  on  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  Work- 
fare  would  reduce  welfare  rolls  and  in- 
creases public  service  while  co-payments 
would  limit  the  incentive  to  abuse  "free" 
health  care,  thus  lowering  the  strain  on  the 
federal  budget,  the  demand  for  health  serv- 
ices in  general,  and  the  price  of  health  care 
for  aU.' 

Defense  budget  authority  would  grow  at  7 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1984  under  the  plan, 
then  at  5,  5.  4.  and  4  percent  in  four  suc- 
ceeding years.  Initially,  these  are  signifi- 
cantly higher  rates  than  the  2.5  percent 
fiscal  year  1984  increase  recommended  by 
the  House  Budget  Committee  and  the  5  per- 
cent proposed  by  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee, but  lower  than  the  President's  re- 
quest for  10  percent.  It  still  translates  into  a 
cut  of  $1.6  billion  from  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  outlay  target  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  In  addition,  it  means  an  $88  billion  re- 
duction in  nominal  defense  outlays  from  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office's  baseline 
figure,  and  a  reduction  of  $132  billion  from 
the  President's  request,  over  the  next  five 
years. 

■  See.  for  example.  John  P«lffy.  "Saving  $111  BU- 
Uon-  How  To  Do  It."  Heritage  Foundation  Back- 
grounders No.  240,  241.  242.  Jan.  24.  25.  26,  1983. 

•PaUfy,  op.  cit..  Peter  Cicnnanis.  "Workfare." 
Heritage  F^tundatton  Backgrounder  No.  195.  July  9. 
1982. 
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TRK  POLITICAL  BENETITS  Of  THX  FREEZE  BUDGET 

The  Hatch-Gramin  proposal  is  the  only 
budget  resolution  that  addresses  the  twin 
objectives  of  reducing  spending  and  holding 
the  line  on  income  taxes.  Spending  cuts 
must  begin  with  a  budget  resolution  that 
forces  Congress  to  meet  its  targets.  Cuts 
cannot  come  from  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess, where  many  a  special  interest  will  line 
up  to  protest  the  cut.  The  Hatch-Gramm 
budget  would  discourage  the  special  interest 
groups  in  two  important  ways. 

First,  it  restructures  the  budget  by  replac- 
ing general  tax  financing  with  specific  fi- 
nancing through  user  fees.  This  limits 
excess  and  inefficient  use  of  "free"  or  subsi- 
dized goods  such  as  navigational  charts, 
deep  water  ports,  airports,  weather  satel- 
lites, or  highways.  Politically,  this  is  very 
important.  Special  interests  would  have  to 
pay  for  more  goods  and  services  from  their 
own  pockets.  This  is  likely  to  translate  into 
less  intensive  lobbying  and  fewer  special  in- 
terest pork  barrels.  The  Hatch-Gramm 
budget  increases  such  fees  in  several  pro- 
gram areas. 

Secondly,  it  would  result  in  a  budget  reso- 
lution demanding  cuts  in  aggregate  spend- 
ing rather  than  in  specific  programs.  This 
means  that  supporters  of  particular  pro- 
grams would  have  to  compete  with  each 
other  for  a  share  of  the  total  pie.  At  the 
moment,  each  special  interest  tries  to  en- 
trench its  own  program  and  the  budget  is,  in 
practice,  the  total  of  the  successful  de- 
mands. 

WHY  IS  THIS  PROPOSAL  NECESSARY? 

This  budget  proposal  is  essential  to  the 
economic  recovery.  Under  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  budget,  federal  spending 
during  the  Reagan  years  (fiscal  years  1981- 
1984)  will  have  Increased  at  an  annual  rate 
of  9  percent.  Spending  as  a  percentage  of 
GNP  will  have  increased  from  18  percent  in 
1965  and  19.4  percent  in  1975  to  26  percent 
In  1984. 

Clearly,  the  spending  spiral  has  not  been 
broken.  In  fact,  spending  is  no  longer  viewed 
as  the  primary  foe.  Debate  at  both  budget 
committee  mark-ups  centered  on  the  size  of 
recent  and  prospective  deficits.  Most  Demo- 
crats, and  some  Republicans,  argue  that 
these  deficits  crowd  out  private  economic 
activity,  and  that  the  budget  gap  must  be 
bridged  with  new  taxes  (which,  of  course, 
would  also  crowd  out  private  economic  activ- 
ity). The  real  goal  of  this  strategy  should  be 
clearly  understood:  it  is  to  use  the  bugaboo 
of  deficits  to  convince  the  public  to  support 
an  even  bigger  federal  government.  Explains 
economist  Paul  Craig  Roberts,  former  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  "the  deficit  crisis  applies  only 
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when  it  is  time  to  derail  the  President's  tax 
cuts  and  defense  buildup."' 

Many  Republicans  have  mistakenly 
sought  compromise  by  cutting  sp>ending  a 
little  and  raising  taxes  a  lot.  The  Republi- 
cans voted  for  a  $98  billion  tax  increase  in 
1982  on  the  premise  that  they  would  receive 
$3  in  spending  cuts  for  $1  in  taxes.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Donald  Regan  recently 
admitted  that  the  Administration  expects 
the  final  deal  to  work  out  to  "slightly  less" 
than  a  one-for-one  tradeoff;  that  is,  less 
than  one-third  of  the  cuts  promised. 

This  concern  with  budget  deficits  deliber- 
ately ignores  the  economic  reality  that  fed- 
eral spending,  not  deficit  size,  is  the  true  in- 
dicator of  the  government's  drain  on  the 
economy.  Discussions  of  taxes  and  deficits 
distract  attention  from  the  fundamental 
truth— all  government  expenditures  must  be 
financed  by  the  nation's  wage  earners 
through  some  combination  of  higher  taxes, 
higher  inflation  and  higher  interest  rates. 
Each  damages  the  economy  and  destroys 
jobs. 

Proponents  of  tax  increases  overstate  the 
correlation  between  government  deficits  and 
interest  rates.  In  fact,  most  empirical  analy- 
sis and  historical  evidence  confirms  that,  if 
anything,  there  is  a  slight  negative  relation- 
ship between  interest  rates  and  deficits. 
Deficits  skyrocketed  in  1982,  for  instance, 
and  this  was  supposed  to  fuel  inflation  and 
interest  rates.  In  fact,  interest  rates  and  in- 
flation have  plummented,  and  the  economy 
is  recovering  robustly.  And  other  countries, 
such  as  Japan,  have  managed  for  years  to 
run  much  larger  deficits  than  the  United 
States  as  a  percentage  of  GNP,  while  main- 
taining low  inflation  and  a  health  economy. 

"STRDCTURAL  DEPICITS" 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB) 
Director  David  Stoclunan  has  dipped  into 
neo-Keynesian  textbooks  to  revive  the  spu- 
rious concept  of  the  "structural  deficit." 
This  theory  claims  to  separate  the  deficit 
into  two  components— a  cyclical  deficit  that 
is  reduced  through  economic  recovery,  and  a 
structural  deficit  which  equals  the  remain- 
ing deficit  after  "full"  or  "potentially  full" 
recovery.  This  concept  focuses  policy  on  re- 
ducing the  structural  deficit.  As  long  as  a 
structural  deficit  exists  economic  recovery 
supposedly  will  be  inhibited  by  public  bor- 
rowing crowding  out  private  borrowers  in 
the  financial  markets. 

Some  Republicans,  including  Stockman, 
apparently  have  abandoned  trying  to  cut 
spending  to  eliminate  the  structural  deficit. 
This  leaves  tax  increases  as  the  only  means 
of  reducing  the  current  "structural  defi- 
cit"—as  if  tax  increases  somehow  will  accel- 
erate economic  recovery,  and  thereby 
reduce  the  cyclical  deficit. 


"Paul  Craig  Roberts.  "The  President's  Men  Will 
Do  Anything  to  Cut  a  Deal,"  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
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This  argument  fails  to  take  into  account 
the  economic  reality  confirmed  by  distant 
and  recent  experience,  that  tax  increases 
reduce  rather  than  stimulate  economic 
growth.  Lower  economic  growth  is  reflected 
in  lower  levels  of  "full"  recovery.  So.  less  of 
the  deficit  would  be  reduced  through  eco- 
nomic growth.  In  other  words,  using  tax 
hikes  to  tackle  the  deficit  may  actually  in- 
crease the  structural  deficit,  rather  than 
reduce  it.  And  the  response  of  tax  increase 
advocates  to  this  unwelcome  result  is— in- 
crease taxes! 

This  theory  is  documented  by  the  experi- 
ence of  past  major  tax  increases  which  have 
so  stifled  economic  activity  that  the  deficit 
has  increased  rather  than  fallen.  As  Roberts 
notes.  1982  saw  the  largest  tax  increases  in 
history,  but  the  only  impact  it  had  on  the 
deficit  forecast  was  to  raise  it  by  $841  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1983  to  fiscal  year  1987. 

THE  SPENDING  FREEZE  AND  THE  PROSPECTS  FOR 
"HIGH  GROWTH" 

The  Hatch-Gramm  proposal  has  been 
criticized  because  it  requires  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office's  high  growth  projec- 
tions of  4.4  pereent  growth  in  the  economy 
over  the  next  five  years  to  balance  the 
budget.  If  growth  does  not  meet  these  pro- 
jections, tax  revenues  would  be  lower  and 
entitlement  spending  would  be  higher,  leav- 
ing a  significant,  albeit  declining,  budget 
deficit  in  1988. 

Many  legislators  maintain  that  this  rate 
of  growth  is  imobtainable  without  first  re- 
ducing current  deficits  which,  they  claim, 
can  only  be  achieved  tlirough  tax  increases. 
Proponents  of  the  Hatch-Gramm  budget, 
however,  contend  that  rapid  economic 
growth  can,  and  must,  be  reached  with  fed- 
eral spending  cuts  and  no  tax  increases. 

CBO's  growth  projections  are  predicated 
on  a  baseline  budget,  but  the  spending 
freeze  critically  alters  the  assumptions  of 
these  growth  projections  by  cutting  spend- 
ing far  below  baseline  figures,  while  holding 
the  line  on  income  taxes.  This  will  stimulate 
economic  growth  not  accoimted  for  in  the 
CBO  model,  t>ecause  it  reduces  the  govern- 
ment's financial  burden  on  the  economy. 
With  these  new  fiscal  assumptions,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  the  economy  will  grow  faster  than 
even  the  CBO  projection— conceivably  re- 
sulting in  a  budget  surplus. 

The  CBO  growth  projections  are  indeed 
pessimistic  by  historical  standards;  they 
have  been  conditioned  by  the  dismal  per- 
formance of  the  economy  in  the  1970s.  With 
the  regretUble  exception  of  the  inflation- 
ary 1970s,  every  decade  in  this  century  has 
enjoyed  a  six-year  period  of  growth  higher 
than  the  supposedly  optimistic  CBO  projec- 
tion. 

The  period  1962-1967  is  of  particular  in- 
terest because  today's  economic  conditions 
are  similar  in  many  respects;  prices  were  rel- 
atively stable,  there  was  excess  capacity  in 
both  the  labor  and  capital  markets,  and 


also,  as  now,  there  were  similar  tax  policies 
put  into  effect  which  were  aimed  at  stimu- 
lating investment  and  economic  growth. 
During  that  period  the  economy  grew  at  an 
annual  real  rate  of  6  percent,  and  unem- 
ployment fell  by  43  percent,  largely  because 
of  the  tax  cuts.  In  addition,  deficits  actually 
declined. 

The  Institute  for  Research  on  the  Eco- 
nomics of  Taxation  has  estimated  ttiat 
given  a  baseline  budget  and  a  similar  5  per- 
cent growth,  the  deficit  could  be  reduced  to 
1.9  percent  by  GNP  by  1988.*  Under  CBO's 
4.4  percent  growth  assumptions,  the  base- 
line budget  would  equal  3.6  percent  of  GNP 
in  1988.  According  to  the  budget  freeze  pro- 
posal, the  remaining  deficits  would  be  elimi- 
nated by  spending  cuts. 

According  to  the  most  accurate  among  the 
economic  forecasters  during  the  past  several 
years.  Wainwrlght  Economics,  Inc.,  growth 
of  5.7  percent  wUl  occur  in  1983,  followed  by 
9  percent  in  1984,  and  4  pereent  thereafter. 

In  sum,  given  the  stimulative  policy  of  the 
Hatch-Gramm  proposal,  the  original  CBO 
growth  projections  should  be  revised  up- 
wards. And  further,  the  CBO  projections 
are  overly  pessimistic  in  light  of  historical 
experience. 

CONCLUSION 

Congress  seems  to  worry  about  high  defi- 
ciU  only  when  it  wants  to  repeal  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  rate  reductions  or  slash  defense 
growth,  and  not  when  it  wants  to  pass  pork- 
barrel  projects  for  the  voters  back  home.  If 
deficits  and  government  spending  are  as  out 
of  control  as  the  congressional  rhetoric  on 
tax  and  defense  issues  would  claim,  then  the 
compromises  inherent  in  the  Hatch-Gramm 
proposal  are  essential. 

Only  the  Hatch-Gramm  Budget  freeze 
tackles  the  exploding  growth  of  entitle- 
ments, not  by  decimating  assistance  to  the 
poor,  but  by  ending  the  annual  circus  of 
special  Interest  pleading  and  congressional 
vote  buying.  At  the  same  time,  it  offers  com- 
promise on  defense  and  assures  the  income 
security  of  the  elderly.  All  it  does  not  do  is 
raise  taxes— and  that  is  something  every 
American  taxpayer  and  businessman  should 
heavily  endorse. 

Most  important,  the  Hatch-Gramm 
budget  freeze  gets  the  nation  out  of  the  de- 
generating cycle  of  taxes,  recession,  deficits, 
and  more  taxes,  with  a  sound  fiscal  plan  for 
economic  recovery.* 


BALTIMORE  JUNIOR 
ASSOCIATION  OP  COMMERCE 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  this 
year  marks  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  Baltimore  Junior  Association  of 
Commerce,  an  organization  that  has 
devoted  a  half-century  to  serving  the 
civic  Interests  of  Baltimore  City. 
Pounded  in  the  spring  of  1933,  the 
purpose  of  the  group  was  to  provide 
leadership  training  for  yotmg  men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  18  and  35  through 
active  participation  in  local  communi- 
ty improvement  programs. 

Now,  after  50  years  of  growth  and 
change,  the  Baltimore  Junior  Associa- 
tion of  Commerce  provides  leadership 
training  to  men  and  women  alilte.  The 
Baltimore  JAC  broadened  its  base  of 
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membership  and  support  several  years 
ago  by  withdrawing  from  the  U.S.  Jay- 
cees  and  tuimitting  women  as  mem- 
bers. It  is  now  considering  extending 
the  age  limit  of  voting  members  from 
35  to  40.  Yet  its  commitment  to  the 
original  mandate  of  active  participa- 
tion in  community  affairs  remains 
steadfast. 

The  success  and  diversity  of  the  civic 
and  charitable  projects  that  the  Balti- 
more JAC  has  undertaken  are  evi- 
dence of  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
met  its  goal.  Santa  Claus  Anonymous, 
to  mention  just  one  of  its  many  chari- 
table programs,  has  raised  approxi- 
mately $3  million  since  its  inception  in 
1934;  in  1982  alone,  it  raised  $340,000 
and  provided  food  and  gifts  for  over 
46.000  needy  children  last  Christmas. 

A  fine  article  recoimting  the  Balti- 
more Junior  Association  of  Com- 
merce's history  of  outstanding  service 
to  the  people  of  Baltimore  appeared  in 
the  Baltimore  News  American  on  May 
9.  1983:  it  is  a  history  of  ingenuity, 
dedication  and  perseverance.  I  ask 
that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Half  a  Century  of  Good  Work— Junior  As- 
sociation     Helps      Civic       Charitable 

Causes 

(By  Audrey  Bishop) 

For  half  a  century,  the  Baltimore  Junior 
Association  of  Commerce  has  been  involved 
in  everything  from  port  development  to 
Christmas  parties  for  underprivileged  chil- 
dren, lobbying  for  daylight  saving  time  to 
renovation  of  the  Shot  Tower,  golf  and 
tennis  tournaments  to  promotion  of  legiti- 
mate theater. 

One  of  its  early  successes  was  a  campaign 
for  voting  machines  and  permanent  regis- 
tration in  the  city.  It  later  led  the  effort  to 
remove  outdoor  stalls  from  the  streets  sur- 
rounding Lexington  Market,  and  initiated  a 
toy-lending  program  that  provided  toys  for 
needy  youngsters  and  employment  for 
handicapped  adults. 

During  the  1940s,  it  operated  wartime  sal- 
vage drives  and  sponsored  air  shows  at 
Harbor  Field  to  stimulate  public  awareness 
of  aviation.  In  the  1950s,  it  raised  more  than 
$10,000  for  Radio  Free  Europe  and  encour- 
aged the  city  to  install  pedestrian  crossing 
signals  at  intersections. 

More  recent  undertakings  include  spon- 
sorship of  the  Maryland  Special  Olympics 
and  "Take  Me  Out  to  the  Ballgame,"  a  pro- 
gram that  has  acconunodated  23,000  elderly 
and  handicapped  people  at  Memorial  Stadi- 
um. 

But  what  put  the  JAC  in  the  news  was  the 
decision  two  years  ago  to  separate  itself 
from  state  and  national  Jaycees  in  order  to 
admit  women  members. 

The  Junior  Association  was  founded  in 
the  spring  of  1933  by  a  group  of  the  city's 
yotmger  businessmen,  who  reversed  the 
usual  order  of  things,  electing  officers  and 
directors  before  they  recruited  members. 

Insurance  man  Landon  B.  Davies,  who  was 
the  first  president,  will  be  on  hand  for  the 
50th  anniversary  banquet  to  be  held  Satur- 
day at  Blue  Crest  North.  But  he'll  be  paying 
more  this  time  around— $37.50  a  plate  com- 
pared to  $1.50  for  the  first  dinner. 

Santa  Claus  Anonymous,  thought  to  be 
the  largest  all-volunteer  Christmas  charity 


in  the  nation,  was  started  in  1934  when 
Theodore  R.  McKeldln.  later  to  become 
mayor  and  governor,  headed  the  JAC.  Over 
the  years,  the  project  has  raised  roughly  $3 
million. 

The  current  JAC  president  is  Frederick  J. 
Cuomo,  assistant  director  of  admissions  at 
the  University  of  Baltimore  (soon  to  l)e  suc- 
ceeded by  attorney  Robert  F.  Scholz). 

Cuomo  thinks  the  admission  of  women  is 
one  of  the  best  things  that  tias  happened  to 
the  JAC. 

"Women  accoimt  for  about  30  percent  of 
our  110  members,"  he  says.  "That's  a  big 
drop  from  the  halcyon  days  of  the  19S0s, 
when  there  were  as  many  as  900  names  on 
the  books.  But  ours  is  a  different  organiza- 
tion today  than  it  was  then,  and  Baltimore 
is  a  different  city. 

"We're  developing  into  more  of  a  civic  or- 
ganization which  keeps  us  up  with  the 
times.  We  have  a  minimum  participation 
program  that  challenges  members  to  t>e  pro- 
ductive. And  we're  one  of  the  few  organiza- 
tions that  bases  memt>ership  on  a  person's 
potential." 

E^en  while  it  was  an  arm  of  the  Jaycees, 
the  local  group  retained  the  name.  Junior 
Association  of  Commerce. 

The  question  of  female  membership 
plagued  the  JAC  from  1972  until  1981.  when 
it  withdrew  voluntarily  from  the  ylaycees. 
Other  Jaycee  affiliates— in  Rochester.  Chi- 
cago. Pittsburgh.  Houston  and  Philadel- 
phia—were expelled  after  they  allowed 
women  to  join,  and  have  since  formed 
Vector  International. 

But,  according  to  Cuomo,  the  JAC  is  "gun- 
shy  about  getting  involved  with  another  na- 
tional organization." 

Under  the  association's  by-laws,  members 
"graduate"  when  they  reach  their  35th 
birthday. 

"On  the  other  hand,"  says  Cuomo,  '79  of 
the  80  member-countries  In  Junior  Cham- 
bers International,  make  40  the  age  cut-off. 
Our  thinking  Is  to  follow  their  example. 
The  way  things  stand,  we're  missing  out  on 
a  lot  of  good  people." 

The  membership  will  vote  on  the  Issue 
this  week.* 


U.S.  PROBLEMS  WITH  INTERNA 
TIONAL  BUREAUCRACIES 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  in- 
creasingly the  United  States  is  losing 
its  grip  in  the  negotiating  processes 
within  UNESCO  and  other  interna- 
tional organizations.  Part  of  this  prob- 
lem arises  from  the  underrepresenta- 
tion  of  U.S.  nationals  on  the  staffs  of 
these  organizations.  But  there  are  also 
other  reasons  for  the  diminishing  ca- 
pabilities of  U.S.  negotiators  to  fend 
off  harmful  decisionmaking  in  the 
international  bureaucracies.  On  this 
subject,  I  ask  that  an  article  by  E.  J. 
Dionne,  Jr.,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Apr.  21, 1983] 

American  in  Paris  Who's  Disenchanted  by 
UNESCO 

(By  E.  J.  Dionne.  Jr.) 
Paris.  April  20.— Chester  E.  Finn.  Jr.  en- 
tered the  world  of  UNESCO  politics  here 
for  the  first  time  this  week.  It  is  not.  he 
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says,  an  experience  he  would  wish  on  a 
friend. 

Por  Mr.  Finn,  a  Vanderbilt  University  pro- 
fessor appointed  to  a  special  delegation  by 
the  Reagan  Administration,  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization  is  a  place  where  words  entirely 
lose  their  original  meaning  and  then  reap- 
pear, monstrously,  meaning  something  com- 
pletely different. 

It  is  also  a  place  where,  Mr.  Finn  says,  the 
United  States  is  faring  very  badly  Indeed 
and  where  the  Soviet  Union  plays  the  game 
far  better. 

"As  far  as  I  can  tell,"  Mr.  Finn  said  after  a 
negotiating  session,  "the  Soviets  devote  con- 
siderable effort  to  this  process,  a  lot  of  time 
and  energy.  And  we  just  ad  hoc  it.  We  deal 
with  these  events  as  if  they're  shooting 
stars  or  comets.  They  deal  with  it  as  a  solar 
system.  My  feeling  is  that  we  should  take  it 
seriously,  or  we  should  get  out  of  it." 

A  FORMER  MOYNIHAN  AIDE 

.  The  38-year-old  Mr.  Finn  is  typical  of  the 
private  citizens  called  on  by  their  govern- 
ment from  time  to  time  to  participate  in 
special  events  at  UNESCO  headquarters 
here. 

Like  many  of  them  he  brings  experience 
to  his  task.  Among  other  things,  he  holds  a 
doctorate  In  education  from  Harvard  and 
served  as  an  aide  to  Senator  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan,  the  New  York  I>emocrat,  both 
on  his  Senate  staff  and  when  he  was  Ambas- 
sador to  India. 

Career  diplomats  at  UNESCO  can  become 
numbed  by  the  bombast  or  develop  a  certain 
critical  sympathy  for  the  organization.  The 
newcomers  often  bring  a  fresh  view  that 
sometimes  leads  to  outrage. 

"There's  a  whole  view  of  what  constitutes 
'the  successful  conference," "  said  Mr.  Film, 
dallying  sarcastically  over  the  last  three 
words.  "The  successful  conference  is  one 
that  achieves  a  consensus. 

"Some  of  the  career  guys,  and  some  of  our 
allies,  will  say,  'If  you  only  yield  on  this 
phrase  or  that  sentence,  we  can  be  part  of 
the  consensus.'  The  problem  is  that  the  con- 
sensus is  often  against  our  values.  We  keep 
yielding  and  give  up  a  mile  a  year.  We 
haven't  gotten  to  our  heartland  yet,  but  our 
perimeter  keeps  getting  pushed  back." 

FRUSTRATION  IS  NOTED 

Mr.  Finn  said  his  criticism  was  not  aimed 
at  the  Reagan  Administration  or  at  Ameri- 
ca's representative  at  UNESCO,  Jean 
Gerard.  Rather,  he  said,  it  reflected  general 
frustration  over  the  seeming  unwillingness 
of  the  United  States  to  make  the  effort 
needed  to  win.  Too  many  American  and 
allied  diplomats,  he  said,  seemed  resigned  to 
losing  to  a  Soviet-third  world  bloc. 

What  is  being  fought  over  mostly  is  words, 
usually  the  texts  of  resolutions  and  direc- 
tives to  the  UNESCO  staff,  and  Mr.  Finn  ac- 
knowledged that  a  lot  of  this  "Unescoese" 
was  of  no  consequence. 

But  he  also  argued  that  words  can  mean  a 
great  deal— that  the  way  a  resolution  reads 
can  give  either  the  Americans  or  the  Rus- 
sians advantages  In  the  war  for  world  public 
opinion.  More  importantly,  he  said,  a  resolu- 
tion that  is  badly  worded  from  the  Ameri- 
can point  of  view  could  turn  over  part  of  the 
substantial  UNESCO  bureaucracy  to  pro- 
grams opposed  to  American  objectives  or 
ideas. 

WHAT'S  IN  A  TITLE? 

The  present  conference,  which  is  sched- 
uled to  close  later  this  week,  was  called  to 
chart  the  future  of  a  nine-year  old  UNESCO 
project  on  educating  students  around  the 


world  on  the  need  for  peace  and  interna- 
tional cooperation. 

The  meeting  carries  the  title  "Intergov- 
ernmental Conference  on  Education  for 
International  Understanding,  Cooperation 
and  Peace  and  Education  Relating  to 
Human  Rights  and  Fundamental  freedoms, 
with  a  View  to  Developing  a  Climate  of 
Opinion  Favorable  to  the  Strengthening  of 
Security  and  Disarmament." 

"Now  look  at  that  title,"  Mr.  Finn  said.  "If 
you  go  back  to  the  original  document,  you'll 
find  that  it  stopped  at  'human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms.'  That  was  a  great 
victory  for  the  American  position— we  want 
to  keep  attention  on  human  rights.  But  over 
time  the  Soviets  managed  to  add  the  'cli- 
mate of  opinion'  piirase." 

The  Americans  are  intent  on  preventing 
the  Soviet  Union  from  using  the  conference 
to  set  up  a  UNESCO  project  that  will  in 
effect  be  an  adjunct  to  its  drive  to  stop  the 
installation  of  new  American  cruise  and  Per- 
shing missiles  in  Europe. 

"The  danger,"  Mr.  Finn  said,  "is  a  concep- 
tion that  says  that  the  only  obstacle  to 
peace  in  the  world  is  Western  resistance  to 
Soviet  aggression— which,  of  course,  is  never 
called  'aggression.' " 

The  other  oiain  American  objective  is  to 
include  in  the  documents  phrases  defending 
"academic  freedom"  and  "the  free  flow  of 
information  and  ideas,"  and  to  drop  phrases 
that  imply  that  education  and  textb<ooks 
should  follow  a  particular  political  line. 

Mr.  Finn  riffled  through  his  papers  and 
pulled  out  a  Mongolian  resolution  calling 
for  "improving  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion of  the  activities  of  government  institu- 
tions, social  organizations  and  families." 

POSSIBLE  PROBLEMS  AT  HOME 

There  is  another  a  whole  other  side  to  the 
UNESCO  business:  Countries  also  have  to 
live  at  home  with  the  resolutions  they  vote 
for  here. 

For  example.  Mr.  Finn  said,  some  of  the 
American  declarations  on  academic  freedom 
could  be  used  by  liberals  fighting  textbook 
censorship  in  the  United  States. 

"If  you  believe  in  academic  freedom,  you 
believe  in  academic  freedom,"  be  said.  "On 
the  other  hand,  I  think  you  have  to  remem- 
ber than  in  a  decentralized  school  system 
like  ours,  decisions  on  local  public  school 
textbooks  are  made  by  people  fighting  these 
questions  out  democratically  before  their 
local  school  boards." 

Sometimes  the  fight  over  words  took  on 
the  cast  of  a  state  legislature  dustup. 

At  one  point,  Mr.  Finn  said,  the  Minister 
of  Education  from  Nova  Scotia,  "a  likable, 
salty  old  guy."  came  up  to  him  and  said.  "I 
like  your  resolutions,  but  I  have  a  problem 
with  this  phrase  about  opposing  'all  impedi- 
ments to  the  full  exercise  of  academic  free- 
dom.' You  see.  the  professors'  unions  in 
Nova  Scotia,  regard  budget  cuts  as  restric- 
tions on  academic  freedom.  Could  you  drop 
the  word  "all'?" 

"I  told  him  I  was  a  professor  and  under- 
stood," Mr.  Finn  said  with  a  chuckle.  "I  said 
we'd  gladly  drop  the  word  just  to  get  in  any 
mention  of  academic  freedom."  The  deal 
was  made.* 


CAPITAL  ASSISTANCE 
LEGISLATION  NEEDED 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day. Washington  Post  editorial,  "The 
Criunbling  Infrastructure,"  was  an  ar- 
gument in  the  right  direction  as  it  ad- 
dressed the  problem  of  our  Nation's 


deteriorating  Infrastructure  and  the 
need  for  the  Congress  to  address  this 
problem  by  planning  public  works  ex- 
penditures more  sensibly. 

Planning  public  works  expenditures 
more  sensibly:  This  is  precisely  the 
purpose  of  S.  676.  the  Capital  Assist- 
ance Revenue  Sharing  Act  (CARS)  of 
1983,  which  I  introduced  a  little  more 
than  2  months  ago.  It  targets  Federal 
funds  to  infrastructure  repair  and  im- 
provement projects  at  the  State  and 
local  level. 

The  construction  of  this  bill  is  as 
clear  and  unequivocal  as  its  purpose.  It 
calls  for  a  $3.5  billion  a  year  appro- 
priation to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  infrastruc- 
ture repair  and  rehabilitation.  Of  this 
total.  $3  billion  would  be  distributed 
using  a  simplified  revenue-sharing  for- 
mula to  State  and  local  governments; 
one-third  would  go  to  the  States  and 
the  remaining  two-thirds  would  go  to 
local  governments.  The  other  $500 
million  would  be  allocated  on  a 
project-by-project  basis  to  local  gov- 
ernments not  eligible  for  other  funds 
under  the  bill's  formula. 

Consider  the  thrust  of  the  Post  edi- 
torial: 

Most  essential  public  works  systems  are 
already  in  place,  and  emphasis  in  federal 
spending  should  now  shift  from  new  con- 
struction to  repair. 

The  CARS  bill  recognizes  this  shift. 
The  Post  goes  on  to  suggest  that: 
The  Federal  Government  also  needs  to 
find  a  better  way  to  expend  its  resources  on 
truly  national  concerns  while  giving  states 
and  localities  more  flexibility  in  addressing 
their  widely  varying  public  works  needs. 

The  Capital  Assistance  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  of  1983  does  this.  It 
makes  a  Federal  statement  on  a 
matter  of  utmost  national  need,  the 
need  to  improve  and  repair  a  deterio- 
rating infrastructure.  It  also  provides 
State  and  local  governments  with  the 
flexibility,  through  a  simplified  reve- 
nue-sharing formula,  to  address  "their 
widely  varying  public  works  needs." 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  funding 
under  S.  676  would  be  in  addition  to. 
and  not  in  place  of,  general  revenue 
sharing's  own  extension. 

In  targeting  the  infrastructure  needs 
of  State  and  local  governments,  my 
legislation  embraces  the  spirit  of  the 
original  revenue-sharing  law  enacted 
in  1972,  before  the  economic  difficul- 
ties of  the  mid-1970's  forced  most 
State  and  local  governments  to  use 
revenue  sharing  funds  simply  to  stabi- 
lize tax  rates,  and  not  to  focus  on  their 
capital  budgets. 

Yesterday's  Post  editorial  is  addi- 
tional evidence  that  we  ought  to  estab- 
lish a  regular,  permanent  program  to 
fund  infrastructure  repair  and  im- 
provements in  this  Nation.  Further,  I 
believe  the  editorial  is  another  testi- 
monial to  the  need  for  the  vehicle 
which  can  best  accomplish  this  objec- 


tive, the  Capital  Assistance  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  of  1983. 1  ask  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  9,  1983] 

That  Crumbling  Infrastructure 
Ever  since  policy  experts  drew  attention  a 
couple  of  years  ago  to  the  dilapidated  state 
of  many  public  facilities,  proposals  for  re- 
pairing what  came  to  be  called  the  nation's 
infrastructure  have  abounded.  So  extreme 
was  the  deterioration  said  to  be  that  tril- 
lions of  dollars  would  be  needed  to  put  high- 
ways, sewers,  transit  systems  and  other 
public  works  In  decent  condition.  Two 
recent  studies,  however,  suggest  that  the  sit- 
uation is  more  manageable  than  had  been 
supposed.  That's  the  good  news.  The  bad 
news  Is  that  dealing  with  It  will  probably  re- 
quire a  far  more  disciplined  approach  to 
public  works  financing  than  Congress  Is 
likely  to  accept. 

A  survey  of  809  cities  by  the  National 
League  of  Cities  and  the  Conference  of 
Mayors  found  that  almost  aU  face  sizable 
repair  jobs,  but  that  the  cost  of  urgent  re- 
pairs was  relatively  modest  and  that  local 
resources  could  cover  much  of  it.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  similarly  found 
that— despite  the  $5.5  billion  added  last  year 
to  annual  highway  spending  and  the  $4  bil- 
lion voted  In  the  recent  public  works  "jobs" 
bill— all  levels  of  government  needed  to  step 
up  capital  spending  by  about  $11  billion  a 
year.  But,  the  study  observed,  most  of  the 
spending  shortfall  could  be  met  by  better  al- 
location of  current  federal  dollars. 

The  CBO  criticized  current  federal  public 
works  policy  for  overemphasizing  construc- 
tion of  new  facilities,  for  channeling  dollars 
to  projects  of  local  Interest  but  low  national 
priority,  and  for  encouraging  states  and  lo- 
calities to  neglect  needed  repair  and  replace- 
ment of  existing  facilities.  Most  essential 
public  works  systems  are  already  In  place, 
and  emphasis  in  federal  spending  should 
now  shift  from  new  construction  to  repair. 
The  federal  government  also  needs  to  find  a 
better  way  to  expend  Its  resources  on  truly 
national  concerns  while  giving  states  and  lo- 
calities more  flexibility  In  addressing  their 
widely  varying  public  works  needs. 

To  get  Congress  to  plan  public  works  ex- 
penditures more  sensibly.  Reps.  Bill  dinger 
and  Bob  Edgar  have  been  pushing  the  Idea 
of  requiring  the  administration  to  prepare 
an  Inventory  of  the  nation's  capital  assets 
and  to  make  annual  assessments  of  the 
most-needed  Improvements  and  repairs.  The 
administration  wisely  opposes  the  idea  of  a 
separate  "capital  budget."  on  the  ground 
that  this  would  be  an  Invitation  to  run  up 
still  larger  federal  deficits.  But  it  has 
warmed  somewhat  to  the  idea  of  compelling 
Congress  to  consider  the  long-term  Implica- 
tions of  Its  public  works  spending  decisions. 
All  this  sensible  advice,  however.  Is  likely 
to  fall  on  deaf  ears  In  Congress.  As  long  as 
congressmen  judge  their  worth  to  their  con- 
stituents by  the  Imposing  public  works  they 
cause  to  be  constructed  In  their  districts— 
never  mind  the  future  cost  of  maintaining 
them— the  poor  old  Infrastructure  is  likely 
to  keep  crumbling  while  the  repair  bills 
steadily  mount.* 


IMF'S  BLANK  CHECK 
•  Mr.    HELMS.    Mr.    President,   The 
Washington  Times  of  April   15  con- 
tained  an   article  by   Pat  Buchanan 
(We  Pay  and  the  LDC's  Get  A  Blank 


Check)  in  which  Mr.  Buchanan  makes 
it  clear  why  we  should  not  grant  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  more 
money  in  quota  increases. 

He  accurately  points  out  that  an  $8.4 
billion  IMP  bailout  merely  adds  fuel  to 
the  deficit  fires.  If  this  IMF  bailout  is 
approved,  the  Federal  Government 
will  borrow  more  from  the  private 
sector,  thus  draining  billions  that 
could  go  toward  national  economic  re- 
covery and  providing  permanent  jobs 
in  the  private  sector. 

The  IMP  is  understandably  popular 
with  chronic  debtor  states.  Though 
the  fund  does  impose  "austerity 
plans."  as  Pat  Buchanan  points  out, 
these  plans  are  often  aimed  at  raising 
taxes  and  cutting  economic  growth- 
practices  that  imdermine  creditworthi- 
ness. 

The  perpetual  state  of  financial  ill 
health  of  IMF  borrowers  like  India, 
Poland,  and  Mexico  testifies  to  the 
error  of  granting  the  IMF  more  finan- 
cial resources. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Times.  Apr.  15. 
1983] 
We  Pay  and  the  LDC's  Get  a  Blank  Check 
(By  Patrick  Buchanan) 
As  President  Reagan  scrounges  about  for 
a  piddling  $50  million  for  ammunition  for 
the  beleaguered  army  of  El  Salvador,  the 
House  Banking  Committee  is  greasing  the 
skids  for  the  International  Monetary  Fund- 
Bank  Bailout,  involving  a  sum  a  thousand 

The  $8.4  billion  bundle,  the  U.S.  share  of 
the  $47  billion  IMP  package,  is  said  to  be 
unstoppable.  Perhaps  so.  When,  previously, 
the  president  lined  up  with  the  establish- 
ment, the  coalition  proved  invincible. 

Eventually,  however,  when  the  American 
people  learn  how  the  Republican  Party  con- 
spired to  use  their  savings— to  spare  Rocker- 
feller's  reputation  and  save  Rockefeller's 
bank— while  less-favored  businesses  were  al- 
lowed to  perish  at  the  rate  of  500  a  week,  a 
reckoning  will  come. 

But  the  point  here  is  not  to  underscore 
anew  the  social  Injustice  or  political  folly  of 
the  Big  Bank  Bailout,  but  to  limn  the  Brave 
New  World  toward  which  we  now  seem  irre- 
trievably headed. 

With  that  $47  billion,  the  IMF  will  receive 
more  than  an  Immense  slice  of  the  accumu- 
lated savings  of  Western  people.  With  it 
goes  unprecedented  clout,  lethal  leverage 
over  the  American  banks— to  a  claque  of 
International  bureaucrats  who  bear  no  alle- 
giance whatsoever  to  the  United  States. 

What  Is  taking  place  is  not  simply  a  trans- 
fer of  savings,  but  a  transfer  of  sovereignty. 

Here  Is  how  the  New  International  Eco- 
nomic Order— the  dream  of  the  Brandt 
Commission,  the  demand  of  the  Third 
World— will  work: 

One  by  one,  the  bankrupts  of  the  Commu- 
nist Bloc  and  the  Socialist  South  will  be  ar- 
riving In  Washington,  D.C.,  and  queuelng  up 
at  the  offices  of  the  IMP. 

We  cannot  pay  our  debts,  they  will  say; 
besides,  we  need  more  money.  Not  to  wory, 
the  IMF  officers  will  answer.  We  will  draw 
up  an  "austerity  plan"  for  your  economy. 
Upon  your  acceptance,  we  will  tide  you  over 
with  a  few  hundred  million  or  billion  from 


our  newly  replenished  hoard  of  capltaL  In 
addition,  the  Big  Banks  wlU  be  "balled  In" 
to  your  rescue  plan,  i.e..  the  Big  Banks  will 
be  required  by  the  IMP  to  send  good  Ameri- 
can dollars  cliaslng  the  tens  of  billions  In 
bad  loans.  If  a  country  balks  at  the  IMF 
terms,  it  gets  no  new  money;  If  a  bank  balks 
at  the  IMP  demands,  it  gete  no  relief— I.e.. 
no  Interest  on  Its  old  loans. 

With  the  new  billions  and  enhanced 
power,  the  IMF  will  gain  permanent  access 
to  the  Investment  capital  of  the  United 
States,  a  decisive  voice  in  how  much  of 
America's  savings,  henceforth,  will  be  used 
to  maintain  the  credit  ratings  of  regimes 
from  South  America  to  Central  Africa  to 
Eastern  Europe.  As  not  a  single  applicant  at 
the  IMP  window  has  yet  been  turned  away, 
we  may  expect  this  record  of  generosity 
with  our  money  to  continue. 

Before  our  eyes  and  by  the  hand  of  our 
Congress,  the  greatest  foreign  aid  machine 
in  history  is  being  constructed,  a  system  of 
permanent  wealth  transfers  from  the  capi- 
talist West  to  the  antl-capltalist  South  and 
the  communist  East. 

It  will  work,  Don  Regan  of  Treasury  as- 
sures us,  because  the  IMP  'requires  debtor 
nations  to  pursue  sound  economic  policies." 
The  IMF  "is  playing  a  key  role  in  assisting 
nations  to  move  back  to  a  sound  economic 
footing." 

That  so?  What  "sound  economic  policies" 
were  imposed  by  the  IMF  upon  Stalinist  Ro- 
mania, $10  billion  In  debt,  as  a  condition  of 
its  latest  loans?  Has  Mexico,  beneficiary  of 
the  biggest  bailout,  been  placed  upon  a 
"soimd  economic  footing"  when  President 
de  la  Madrid  continues  to  hold  that  75  per- 
cent of  the  private  economy  was  seized  by 
Lopez  Portillo  and  the  thieves  so  lately  de- 
parted? 

The  rules  of  economics  and  sound  banking 
are  being  stood  on  their  heads. 

Do  you  truly  help  people  mired  in  poverty 
by  collaborating  with  the  socialist  regime 
responsible  for  their  condition  in  imposing 
"austerity"  upon  them?  Do  you  truly  help 
countries  hopelessly  in  debt  by  Increasing 
that  debt?  Do  you  truly  assist  banks  with 
billions  in  bad  loans  by  increasing  their  ex- 
posure to  bankrupt  regimes?  Can  the  way 
into  this  mess  be  the  way  out? 

Who  Is  looking  out  for  the  American 
people?  One  day,  they  will  demand  to  know 
why  their  savings  were  plundered  to  be 
shipped  off  to  Nigeria  and  Mexico  and  Ven- 
ezuela so  these  three  arrogant  oil  producers 
could  hold  production  down  and  keep  prices 
up,  the  better  to  gouge  the  very  American 
people  bailing  them  out. 

Watching  Mr.  Conservative  march  merrily 
toward  this  sunken  road  calls  to  mind  the 
cri  de  coeur  of  Oliver  Cromwell  In  his  letter 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland:  "I  beseech  you. 
In  the  bowels  of  Christ,  think  it  possible  you 
may  be  mistaken."* 


SCHOOL  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS 
GET  HIGH  MARKS 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  recent- 
ly completed  and  submitted  to  the 
Congress  the  final  report  from  the  na- 
tional evaluation  of  school  nutrition 
programs,  an  assessment  of  the  effec- 
tiveness and  efficiency  of  the  national 
school  lunch  and  school  breakfast  pro- 
grams. This  is  a  landmark  study  in 
that  it  is  the  first  ever,  truly  national- 
ly representative  public  health  and  nu- 
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trition  survey  of  the  school-age  popu- 
lation. The  information  provided  in 
this  final  report  is  tremendously  valu- 
able to  those  of  us  who  have  to  make 
decisions  about  these  programs  regu- 
larly and  to  the  many  dedicated  pro- 
fessionals whose  job  it  is  to  monitor 
the  health  and  well  being  of  our  Na- 
tion's children.  We  encourage  the  Sec- 
retary to  build  upon  this  fine  effort 
and  continue  in  the  future  to  support 
similar  evaluation  research  into  the 
child  nutrition  programs  on  an  ongo- 
ing basis. 

I  ask  that  the  attached  executive 
siimmary  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  summary  follows: 
Thk  National  Evaluation  of  School  Nu- 
trition Programs,  Pinal  Report— Execu- 

nvK  Summary 

(Prepared  by  Jack  Radzikowski) 

In  October  1979  the  Food  and  Nutrition 
Service  (PNS)  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  began  an  evaluation  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch.  School  Breakfast  and 
Special  Milk  Programs.  The  evaluation  is 
formally  called  the  National  Evaluation  of 
School  Nutrition  Programs.  This  is  an  exec- 
utive summary  of  the  final  report  from  that 
study. 

The  major  objectives  of  the  evaluation 
were  to:  identify  and  synthesize  existing  re- 
search and  evaluation  data  on  the  school 
nutrition  programs,  identify  the  determi- 
nants of  participation  in  the  school  nutri- 
tion programs  and  develop  statistical  models 
for  use  in  forecasting  participation  rates,  de- 
termine the  impact  of  the  school  nutrition 
programs  upon  students  and  their  families, 
and  determine  whether  existing  benefit 
levels  are  appropriate  for  participants' 
needs.  The  study  was  initiated  in  response 
to  Senate  Resolution  90  (June  20,  1979, 
Report  98-208). 

This  report  is  the  third  major  report  ema- 
nating from  the  National  Evaluation  of 
School  Nutrition  Programs.  The  first 
report.  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Response  to  Senate  Resolution  90  (Radzi- 
kowski  and  Vogel.  1981)  presented  prelimi- 
nary evaluation  findings.  The  second  report. 
The  National  Evaluation  of  School  Nutri- 
tion Programs— Review  of  Research  (Nelson 
et  al.,  1981)  identified  and  synthesized  the 
results  from  research  studies  completed  be- 
tween 1960  and  1980  that  addressed  the 
topics  of  school  nutrition  program  oper- 
ations and  effectiveness. 

In  the  subsequent  parts  of  this  summary, 
the  goals  of  the  school  nutrition  programs 
are  identified  and  program  operations  are 
briefly  described.  Thereafter,  highlights  of 
the  descriptive,  impact  and  participation 
findings  from  the  study  are  presented. 
program  goals  and  operations 

The  National  School  Lunch  Program  was 
authorized  in  1946  (P.L.  79-396)  to  safe- 
guard the  health  and  well  being  of  the  na- 
tion's children  by  providing  them  with  nu- 
tritious foods  and  to  support  farm  income 
by  increasing  the  consumption  of  domestic 
agricultural  products.  In  pursuit  of  similar 
goals,  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  (P.L. 
89-642)  authorized  the  School  Breakfast 
Program  and  the  Special  Milk  Program. 
Through  these  programs,  meals  designed  to 
meet  specific  nutritional  requirements  are 
offered  at  full  price,  reduced  price  or  free  to 
students  in  participating  schools,  according 
to  uniform  national  eligibility  criteria  based 
aa  family  income  and  size. 


The  Food  and  Nutrition  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  is  the  prin- 
cipal administering  agency  for  the  National 
School  Lunch,  School  Breakfast  and  Special 
Milk  Programs.  At  the  federal  level.  PNS  is 
generally  responsible  for  implementing  pro- 
gram legislation;  establishing  regulations, 
policies  and  guidelines;  monitoring  program 
performance;  and  providing  program  and 
administrative  funds  to  states.  At  the  re- 
gional level  there  are  seven  FNS  offices. 
The  major  functions  of  the  FNS  Regional 
Offices  are  to  monitor  and  provide  technical 
assistance  to  the  state  agencies.  When  state 
agencies  cannot  administer  the  programs  in 
private  schools  because  of  state  laws,  FNS 
Regional  Offices  directly  administer  the 
programs  in  private  schools.  In  turn,  the 
state  agency,  usually  the  Department  of 
Education,  administers  the  programs  within 
the  states  by  providing  technical  assistance 
to  local  School  Pood  Authorities  (SPA's)  at 
the  school  district  level,  by  monitoring  SPA 
performance,  and  by  establishing  fiscal 
record-keeping  systems.  At  the  local  level, 
SPA'S  administer  the  programs  in  the 
schools  they  supervise,  in  accordance  with 
all  of  the  appropriate  regulations  such  as 
those  governing  the  income  criteria  for  free 
and  reduced  price  eligibility.  Finally,  indi- 
vidual schools  are  responsible  for  preparing 
nutritious  meals  and  making  them  available 
to  all  children. 

The  school  nutrition  programs  receive 
federal  support  primarily  by  a  performance 
funding  mechanism.  The  allocation  of  re- 
sources to  the  states  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, and  subsequently  to  the  SFA's  by  the 
states,  is  based  on  a  cash  reimbursement  for 
each  meal  or  half  pint  of  milk  served.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  cash  reimbursement,  schools 
receive  an  amount  of  commodities  based  on 
the  number  of  lunches  they  serve  plus  as 
much  of  specified  types  of  surplus  commod- 
ities (e.g.,  cheese)  as  they  can  use  without 
waste.  At  the  time  this  study  was  conducted, 
during  Fiscal  Year  1981,  states  received  ap- 
proximately $2.4  billion  in  cash  subsidies 
and  $894  million  in  donated  commodities  for 
the  National  School  Lunch  Program,  $330 
million  in  cash  subsidies  for  the  School 
Breakfast  Program,  and  $102  million  in  cash 
subsidies  for  the  Special  Milk  Program. 
methodology 

The  National  Evaluation  of  School  Nutri- 
tion Programs  was  the  first  study  to  exam- 
ine the  effects  of  the  School  Lunch,  School 
Breakfast  and  Milk  Programs  on  a  national- 
ly representative  sample  of  public  school 
students  and  their  parents.  In  the  Fall  of 
1980,  data  on  public  school  students'  pro- 
gram participation,  dietary  intake,  growth 
and  development  and  well  being  were  taken 
through  personal  interview  or  direct  meas- 
urement from  approximately  6,500  students. 
During  the  same  time  period,  data  on  family 
food  expenditures,  income  and  family  com- 
position were  collected  from  the  students' 
parents.  Also,  during  this  period,  measures 
of  program  characteristics  were  collected 
from  principals  and  food  service  managers 
in  1,100  public  schools,  through  a  mail 
survey.  Statistical  inferences  and  descriptive 
national  estimates  were  made  about  school 
nutrition  operations,  participation  patterns 
and  impact,  based  on  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
gram participants  and  nonparticipants  in 
the  sample. 

descriptive  findings 
School  lunch— General  characteristics 

The  National  School  Lunch  Program  is 
available  to  almost  all  the  public  school  stu- 
dents in  the  United  States.  During  the  time 


of  the  survey,  98  percent  of  these  students 
had  daily  access  to  the  Lunch  Program. 

About  25  million  School  Lunches,  enough 
to  feed  60  percent  of  those  attending  public 
schools  were  served  every  day.  Students 
tended  to  be  regular  participants  and  eat 
the  School  Lunch  every  day  or  not  at  all. 
Two  out  of  five  School  Lunches  were  served 
free  of  charge.  Slightly  more  than  half  of 
all  School  Lunches  were  served  to  students 
paying  full  price.  The  average  price  of  a  full 
price  School  Lunch  was  63  cents  in  the  Fall 
of  1980  (81  cents  in  late  1981). 

School  breoKfast— General  characteristics 

In  contrast  to  the  Lunch  Program's  perva- 
siveness in  the  United  States,  the  newer 
School  Breakfast  Program  is  available  to 
only  39  percent  of  public  school  students. 
The  distribution  of  schools  maintaining  the 
Breakfast  Program  is  by  no  means 
random— participating  schools  occur  dispro- 
poriionately  in  poor,  southern  and  urban 
districts.  Schools  with  the  Breakfast  Pro- 
gram also  tend  to  have  lower  per  pupil  ex- 
penditures (i.e.,  local  resources  devoted  to 
education  tend  to  t>e  less  than  in  other 
schools). 

At  the  time  of  the  study,  about  four  mil- 
lion School  Breakfasts  were  served  every 
day,  enough  to  feed  approximately  10  per- 
cent of  the  students  attending  public 
schools.  Four  out  of  five  School  Breakfasts 
were  served  free  of  charge.  The  average 
price  of  a  full  price  School  Breakfast  was  28 
cents  in  the  Fall  of  1980  (41  cents  in  late 
1981).  As  in  the  Lunch  Program,  students 
tend  to  be  regular  participants  and  eat  the 
School  Breakfast  every  day  or  not  at  all. 

School  lunch— Income  and  family 
composition  of  participants 

As  a  general  rule,  participation  in  the 
Lunch  Program  is  highest  for  students  from 
families  in  the  lowest  quartile  of  total 
income  (below  $12,250)  and  per  capita 
income,  and  for  students  from  large  families 
(i.e.,  five  or  more  members)  and  from  single 
parent  families.  Large  and  single  parent 
families  are  both  known  to  be  associated 
with  lower  socioeconomic  status. 

Black,  Hispanic  and  other  minority  stu- 
dents also  have  higher  participation  rates 
than  white  students,  who  have  the  lowest 
rate.  Although  white  students  have  the 
lowest  rate  of  participation,  they  constitute 
the  largest  part  of  the  school-age  popula- 
tion and  thus  receive  slightly  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  School  Lunches. 

School  breoKfast— Income  and  family 
composition  of  participants 

The  same  participant  characteristics  of 
income  and  family  composition  described 
about  for  the  Lunch  Program  also  apply  to 
the  Breakfast  Program;  however,  they  are 
more  pronounced  for  the  Breakfast  Pro- 
gram. That  is,  the  Breakfast  Program  pro- 
vides benefits  to  relatively  higher  p>ercent- 
ages  of  low  income  and  non-white  partici- 
pants than  is  provided  by  the  Lunch  Pro- 
gram. Only  1.4  percent  of  those  in  the  upper 
quartile  of  family  income  (above  $30,000) 
participate  in  the  Breakfast  Program. 
Again,  although  white  students  have  the 
lowest  rate  of  participation,  they  constitute 
the  largest  part  of  the  population  and  thus 
receive  40  percent  of  the  School  Breakfasts. 
Schools  that  do  not  have  the  lunch  or 
breoKfast  programs 

There  are  about  1,700  public  schools  in 
districts  where  none  of  the  schools  have  the 
School  Lunch  or  Breakfast  Program.  They 
have  an  enrollment  of  about  1,000,000  stu- 
dents. The  students  in  these  schools  are 


about  93  percent  white,  compared  to  a  na- 
tional average  of  about  75  percent  white. 
These  schools  appear  to  serve  students  who 
are  more  affluent  than  those  in  schools  that 
have  the  Lunch  Program. 

IMPACT  FINDINCS 

School  lunch— Impact  on  family  food 
expenditures 

The  monetary  value  of  the  federal  reim- 
bursement for  School  Lunches  represents  a 
subsidy  to  the  families  of  participating  stu- 
dents. An  important  issue  is  whether  fami- 
lies use  the  subsidy  to  supplement  or  to  sub- 
stitute for  their  usual  food  expenditures. 

Analyses  from  the  study  clearly  show  that 
the  Lunch  Program  supplements  famUy 
food  expenditures.  Contrary  to  some  specu- 
lation, families  in  general  do  not  reduce 
their  food  expenditures  when  their  children 
receive  subsidized  meals  at  school.  Thus  the 
Lunch  Program  is  attaining  one  of  its  legis- 
lated goals.  It  is  promoting  the  consumption 
of  agricultural  products  by  increaseing  the 
amount  or  quality  (i.e..  value)  of  food  ob- 
tained by  participating  families. 

The  School  Lunch  Program  is  an  efficient 
way  of  increasing  the  value  of  food  available 
to  participants'  families  since,  in  most  cases, 
the  value  is  increased  by  at>out  the  same 
amount  as  the  federal  subsidy.  To  judge  the 
magnitude  of  the  effect,  one  can  compare  it 
to  the  increased  amount  of  food  expendi- 
tures resulting  from  an  additional  dollar  of 
cash  income.  That  comparison  shows  that 
an  increase  of  between  $9.00  and  $10.00  of 
direct  cash  income  would  be  needed  to  have 
the  same  effect  on  food  expenditures  as 
$1.00  of  School  Lunch  subsidy. 

The  above  findings  hold  for  the  general 
population  of  School  Lunch  participants. 
There  are  some  differences  in  the  effect  of 
participation  among  different  ethnic 
groups.  There  is  a  slight  reduction  in  food 
expenditures  for  blacks  and  Hispanics.  Most 
of  the  reduction  is  in  expenditures  for  food 
away  from  home.  No  significant  reduction  is 
shown  for  food  expenditures  at  home.  Since 
the  differences  are  slight  and  are  for  food 
away  from  home,  it  is  possible  that  partici- 
pants from  these  groups  are  diverting  the 
money  they  would  have  spent  on  alternative 
lunches  or  snacks  to  other  family  expendi- 
tures. 

School  breakfast— Impact  on  family  food 
expenditures 

There  is  no  reduction  in  family  food  ex- 
penditures for  the  general  population  of 
School  Breakfast  participants.  The  effect  of 
Breakfast  Program  participation  on  the 
food  expenditures  of  low  income  and  ethnic 
groups  is  the  same  as  that  for  the  general 
population. 

Because  no  substitution  effect  is  found, 
the  Breakfast  Program,  even  more  than  the 
Liuich  P>rogram,  can  be  considered  primarily 
a  food  supplementation  program  and  an  ef- 
ficient way  of  increasing  the  value  of  food 
available  to  participants'  families. 

School  lunch— Impact  on  the  nutrient 
intake  of  students 

Impact  on  dietary  intake  gives  an  indica- 
tion over  the  short  term  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  school  nutrition  programs  are  at- 
taining their  goal  of  safeguarding  the 
health  of  the  nation's  school-age  children 
through  the  provision  of  nutritious  foods. 

Students  who  participate  in  School  Lunch 
have  higher  intakes  of  energy  and  more  nu- 
trients than  students  who  do  not  participate 
in      any       of      the      school       nutrition 


programs. ■The  Limch  Program  is  superior 
not  only  when  participants'  nutrient  intake 
from  the  noon  meal  is  compared  to  that  of 
nonparticipants,  but  also  when  participants' 
24-hour  nutrient  intake  is  compared  to  that 
of  nonparticipants.  The  differences  in  nutri- 
ent intake  are  accounted  for  mainly  by  the 
higher  nutritional  value  of  School  Lunches 
compared  with  the  lunches  eaten  by  non- 
participants. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  of  the  many  nutri- 
ents for  which  Lunch  Program  participants 
show  superior  intakes,  four  (vitamins  A  and 
B6,  calcium  and  magnesium)  are  ones  that 
typically  are  deficient  in  the  diet  of  the 
school-age  pKjpulation. 

The  superiority  of  the  School  Lunch  is  re- 
flected in  higher  daily  intake  of  nutrients 
for  the  general  school-age  population  and 
for  all  the  population  subgroups  that  were 
examined.  Elementary  students,  secondary 
students,  and  students  from  families  with 
per  capita  income  below  the  sample  median 
(i.e.,  below  $3,845)  all  benefit  from  partici- 
pation in  the  Lunch  Program.  It  was  expect- 
ed that  an  even  greater  nutritional  impact 
would  be  found  for  low  income  students 
than  for  middle  or  high  income  students; 
however,  the  results  for  the  low  income  stu- 
dents are  quite  similar  to  those  for  the  gen- 
eral population  of  students. 

School  breakfast— Impact  on  the  nutrient 
intake  of  students 

The  School  Breakfast  Program  was  origi- 
nally established  in  part  to  combat  the  nu- 
tritional problems  of  poor  children.  Al- 
though all  children  in  schools  with  this  pro- 
gram are  now  eligible  to  participate  regard- 
less of  their  parents'  income,  historically 
there  has  been  a  conscious  effort  to  target 
the  Breakfast  Program  toward  schools  with 
high  percentages  of  children  from  low 
income  families. 

The  findings  from  the  study  suggest  that 
the  principal  nutritional  benefit  of  the 
Breakfast  Program  is  that  it  increases  the 
likelihood  that  children  will  eat  breakfast. 
This  can  be  considered  a  nutritional  benefit 
in  that,  on  the  average,  children  who  eat  a 
breakfast  are  substantially  better  nourished 
than  those  who  skip  breakfast.  Based  on 
projections  made  from  this  study's  data,  it  is 
estimated  that  over  600.000  students  who 
currently  skip  breakfast  would  eat  it  if  the 
Breakfast  Program  were  available  in  their 
schools. 

Given  that  children  do  eat  breakfast,  the 
School  Breakfast  is  not  superior  to  the  meal 
students  obtain  from  non-USDA  sources 
expect  for  the  milk-related  nutrients.  More- 
over, the  findings  for  the  low  income,  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  School  Breakfast 
program  participants  are  similar  to  those 
for  the  general  population  of  Breakfast  Pro- 
gram participants.  Participaints  in  these  sub- 
groups also  have  nutrient  Intakes  that  are 
inferior  to  those  of  nonparticipants.  In  fact, 
the  School  Breakfast  provides  less  vitamin 
A  and  B6,  and  less  iron  than  breakfasts 
eaten  by  nonparticipants. 

Milk— Impacts  on  the  nutrient  intake  of 
students 

When  judging  the  dietary  intake  findings 
of  the  study,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 


■  Nonparticipants,  unless  otherwise  noted,  are 
students  in  schools  where  the  program  in  question 
Is  available  but  who  choose  not  to  participate.  Com- 
parisons are  between  students  who  eat  the  School 
Lunch  and  students  who  eat  an  alternative  lunch. 
If  students  who  skipped  lunch  were  included  in  the 
non-participating  group,  differences  between  Lunch 
participants  and  nonparticipants  would  l>e  even 
greater  than  the  differences  described  here. 


the  nutrient  contribution  of  milk  as  part  of 
the  meal  patterns.  Milk  is  a  major  source  of 
calcium,  phosphorus  and  riboflavin.  In 
almost  all  of  the  comparisons  that  demon- 
strate the  relative  efficacy  of  the  school  nu- 
trition programs,  singly  or  in  combination 
with  one  another,  the  high  intakes  of  some 
(i.e.,  calcium,  phosphorus  and  riboflavin) 
but  not  all  nutrients,  are  most  likely  due  to 
milk  consumption. 

School  lunch— Impact  on  the  growth  and 
development  of  students 

Impact  on  growth  and  development  (i.e., 
height  and  weight)  provides  indications  of 
the  long-term  effects  of  program  participa- 
tion on  children's  health.  However,  such  in- 
dices are  much  more  likely  to  be  affected  by 
illness,  genetic  and  environmental  influ- 
ences than  by  school  meals. 

Participation  in  the  School  Lunch  Pro- 
gram shows  no  effects  on  students'  height 
adjusted  for  age.  However,  Intermediate  and 
secondary  school  students  who  have  partici- 
pated in  the  program  an  average  of  five 
days  per  week  since  entering  school,  weigh 
slightly  more  for  their  age  and  have  slightly 
bigger  triceps  fatfolds  than  students  who 
were  less  frequent  participants.  These  ef- 
fects of  School  Lunch  participation  do  not 
vary  with  Income  status.  The  differences  In 
weight  and  triceps  fatfold  thickness  associ- 
ated with  participation  among  the  older  stu- 
dents are  quite  small  compared  with  the  ef- 
fects of  other  factors  such  as  the  sex  of  the 
child,  ethnic  background  and  parents' 
height  and  weight.  Consequently,  the  sig- 
nificance of  these  findings  with  respect  to 
the  goal  of  safeguarding  the  health  of 
school-age  children  is  difficult  to  evaluate. 

School  breakfast— Impact  on  the  growth  and 
development  of  students 
School  Breakfast  participation  is  not  re- . 
lated  to  students'  height  adjusted  for  age. 
Relationships  with  weight  and  triceps  fat- 
fold  thickness  are  inconsistent  and  rather 
weak,  although  it  spears  that  frequent 
Breakfast  participants  are  somewhat  less 
likely  than  nonparticipants  to  t>e  under-  or 
overweight,  i.e.,  they  are  somewhat  more 
likely  to  be  in  the  normal  range.  These  ef- 
fects of  School  Breakfast  Program  partici- 
pation do  not  vary  with  income  status. 

participation  findings 

School  lunch— Determinants  of 
participation 

The  biggest  single  determinant  of  School 
Lunch  Program  participation  is  meal  price.* 
Holding  other  factors  constant,  students 
who  pay  higher  prices  participate  less  fre- 
quently. The  responsiveness  of  participation 
frequency  to  the  price  paid  for  School 
Lunch  detiends  very  much  on  the  price 
level.  At  a  Lunch  price  of  40  cents  for  exam- 
ple, a  10  percent  increase  in  price  is  associat- 
ed with  a  5  percent  decrease  in  participa- 
tion, while  at  a  price  of  60  cents,  a  10  per- 
cent increase  In  price  is  associated  with  a  7.5 
percent  decrease  in  participation. 

Students  whose  parents  report  that  the 
School  Lunch  is  less  expensive,  more  con- 
venient and  of  higher  nutritional  value  than ' 
lunch  at  home  are  more  likely  to  particir 
pate.  The  strength  of  the  effect  of  these 
factors  suggests  that  parent  attitudes  as 
well  as  economic  factors  are  Important  in 
predicting  participation  levels. 


'Participation  in  this  context  is  defined  as  the 
numlier  of  times  within  a  given  week  a  student  eats 
the  school  meal. 
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other  factors  that  account  for  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  variation  in  School  Lunch 
participation  suggest  that  more  frequent 
participants  are  students  who  are  younger 
(under  age  13),  have  parents  who  make  the 
decision  where  to  eat  lunch,  are  male,  have 
parents  who  are  less  educated,  cannot  eat 
lunch  at  home,  live  in  iMnX  areas  and  go  to 
schools  where  the  faculty  and  staff  eat  in 
the  same  dining  areas  as  students. 

School  breakfast— Determinants  of 
participation 

Students  who  receive  free  Breakfasts  or 
pay  very  low  prices  for  Breakfast  partici- 
pate more  frequently  than  those  who  pay 
higher  prices.  The  responsiveness  of  partici- 
pation frequency  to  the  price  paid  for 
Breakfast  depends  on  the  price  level  of  the 
meal  but  is  generally  quite  high.  At  a  Break- 
fast price  of  20  cents  for  example,  a  10  per- 
cent increase  in  price  is  associated  with  a  7 
percent  decrease  in  participation.  The  high 
responsiveness  of  participation  to  Breakfast 
price  changes  and  the  fact  that  only  27  per- 
cent of  Breakfast  participants  pay  anything 
for  meals  suggest  that  when  students  have 
to  pay  for  the  School  Breakfast,  the 
demand  is  quite  low. 

Other  factors  that  account  for  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  variation  in  School  Breakfast 
participation  suggest  that  more  frequent 
School  Breakfast  participants  are  students 
who  are  younger,  catmot  eat  breakfast  at 
home,  are  black,  are  male,  have  parents  who 
consider  the  School  Breakfast  a  better  nu- 
tritional value  and  more  convenient  than  a 
home  breakfast,  make  their  own  decision 
about  where  to  eat  breakfast  and  come  from 
families  that  receive  WIC  benefite. 

School  lunch— Targeting  of  program  benefits 
The  targeting  analyses  developed  a  tool 
for  examining  the  effects  of  current  policy 
and  changes  to  current  policy  on  the  distri- 
bution of  program  benefits. 

For  simulation  purposes  in  the  final 
report,  the  policy  under  scrutiny  was  the 
eligibility  criteria  for  free  and  reduced  price 
meals.  The  benefits  of  the  School  Lunch 
and  Breakfast  Programs  were  defined  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  meals  that  children 
received  through  the  programs.  The  distri- 
bution of  benefits  was  measured  both  by  the 
participation  rate  of  the  total  public  school 
population  and  by  the  participation  rates  of 
various  subgroups  of  public  school  students. 
Since  the  needs  of  various  subgroups  differ, 
the  results  of  these  analyses  help  in  deter- 
mining the  extent  to  which  the  programs 
reach  those  groups  with  the  greatest  need. 

The  effects  of  different  criteria  were  as- 
sessed by  comparing  participation  rates 
under  several  different  sets  of  eligibility  cri- 
teria for  free  and  reduced  price  meals.  For 
example,  the  effects  on  various  population 
subgroups  of  the  eligibility  criteria  in  use  in 
Fall  1980  (i.e.,  a  hardship  deduction,  125 
percent  of  poverty  for  free,  195  percent  of 
poverty  for  reduced)  were  compared  to  the 
eligibility  criteria  in  use  after  passage  of  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (i.e.,  no 
hardship  deduction,  130  percent  of  poverty 
for  free,  185  percent  of  poverty  for  re- 
duced). This  comparison  showed  that  stu- 
dents from  families  in  the  second  quartile  of 
per  capiU  income  (i.e.,  $2,500  to  $4,250)  re- 
ceived a  much  greater  reduction  in  School 
Lunch  benefits  than  the  general  population. 
There  were  no  important  differences  in  ef- 
fects for  students  of  various  ages  or  ethnic- 
ity, or  for  students  from  different  regions  of 
the  country. 


School  breaKfast— Targeting  of  program 
beTiefits 

The  targeting  analyses  show  the  effects  of 
changing  eligibility  criteria  to  be  greater  on 
School  Breakfast  participation  than  on 
School  Lunch  participation.  Comparison  of 
participation  rates  under  the  eligibility  cri- 
teria in  use  in  Pall  1980  to  the  rates  under 
the  eligibility  criteria  in  use  after  passage  of 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
shows  the  greatest  reduction  in  Breakfast 
Program  benefits  for  students  who  are  in 
families  with  per  capita  income  in  the 
second  quartile.  live  in  the  western  or  north- 
eastern United  States,  are  in  grades  10 
through  12  and  are  Hispanic. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  School  Lunch  Program,  while  It  deliv- 
ers benefits  to  substantial  numl)ers  of  poor 
students,  serves  all  students. 

The  School  Breakfast  Program,  because  It 
delivers  mostly  free  meals  and  is  found  pre- 
dominantly in  schools  located  in  low  income 
areas,  serves  primarily  the  poor. 

Both  the  School  Lunch  and  Breakfast 
Programs  function  more  as  food  supplemen- 
tation than  as  income  supplementation  pro- 
grams. This  is  because,  in  general,  the  feder- 
al subsidy  results  in  an  increase  in  the  value 
of  food  available  to  the  family  rather  than 
an  increase  in  discretionary  income.  More- 
over, both  programs  are  likely  more  effi- 
cient than  the  provision  of  additional  cash 
income  in  accomplishing  food  supplementa- 
tion goals. 

The  School  Lunch  Program,  as  judged  by 
the  nutrient  intake  of  students,  clearly  pro- 
vides meals  that  are  sup)erior  to  the  lunches 
received  by  nonparticipants.  These  differ- 
ences are  probably  accounted  for  by  the  nu- 
tritional quality  of  foods  prescribed  in  the 
national  meal  pattern. 

Compared  to  alternative  breakfasts,  the 
School  Breakfast  Is  superior  only  in  the 
milk-related  nutrients.  Since  the  nutrients 
for  which  the  School  Breakfast  suffers  by 
comparison  are  low  in  the  diets  of  a  large 
percentage  of  school-age  children,  the 
School  Breakfast  meal  pattern  should  be 
examined  and  improved.  The  major  advan- 
tage of  the  School  Breakfast  Program  is 
that  fewer  students  skip  breakfast  in 
schools  where  the  School  Breakfast  is  avail- 
able. 

Participation  rates  in  both  the  School 
Lunch  and  Breakfast  Programs  are  more 
sensitive  to  differences  in  the  price  of  meals 
than  any  other  factor  affecting  participa- 
tion. School  Breakfast  participation  rates 
would  be  especially  depressed  in  the  face  of 
any  substantfal  price  hikes. 

Altering  major  policies  (e.g.,  eligibility  cri- 
teria) in  the  School  Lunch  and  Breakfast 
Programs  to  control  program  costs,  while 
often  having  simple  fiscal  implications,  can 
have  different  and  not  immediately  obvious 
effects  on  the  distribution  of  benefits  to  var- 
ious subpopulations  of  participants.  Such 
unanticipated  effects  of  various  policy  op- 
tions in  many  cases  can  now  be  estimated 
from  the  data  collected  in  the  National 
Evaluation  of  School  Nutrition  Programs.* 


STOP  THE  BAILOUT 
BANDWAGON 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
recent  Wall  Street  Journal  editorial 
discussing  the  proposed  bailout  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  stresses 
a  theme  which  in  the  view  of  this  Sen- 
ator deserves  very  careful  consider- 
ation. Noting  that  "crisis  legislation 


invariably  turns  out  to  be  bad  legisla- 
tion," the  editorial  recognizes  that  we 
in  Congress  tend  to  respond  to  such 
so-called  crisis  only  after  the  natural 
course  of  events  has  begun  to  solve 
them. 

This  was  the  atmosphere  in  which 
the  recent  jobs  bill  was  passed,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  fear  that  history  is 
preparing  to  repeat  itself  as  the  IMF 
bill  comes  to  the  floor.  Just  as  the  jobs 
bill  was  passed  at  a  time  when  eco- 
nomic recovery  had  clearly  begun,  so 
will  this  IMF  bailout  be  considered  at 
a  time  when  worldwide  recovery 
begins  to  ease  the  debt  burden  of  the 
Third  World. 

Transfer  of  valuable  capital  to  a 
multilateral  institution  that  will  allo- 
cate it  among  the  least  creditworthy  is 
an  economically  unsound  approach  to 
the  debt  issue.  It  is  the  fervent  hope 
of  this  Senator  that  the  bailout  bill 
will  not  be  rushed  through  amidst 
threats  of  a  crisis  that  is  likely  more  il- 
lusory than  real.  As  the  leader  of  the 
free  industrialized  world,  it  would  be- 
hoove us  to  demonstrate  the  extent  to 
which  the  free  market  can  and  will  re- 
solve this  issue  if  only  given  the 
chance. 

Acquiescence  to  the  IMF  bailout  will 
constitute  an  ill-advised  reactive  re- 
sponse to  the  international  debt  situa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  a  rejection  of 
this  request,  accompanied  by  a  consist- 
ent adherence  to  policies  designed  to 
support  economic  growth,  will  repre- 
sent a  well-reasoned  and  proactive  ap- 
proach. Despite  the  threats  of  the 
international  doomsayers,  the  entire 
world  will  benefit  if  the  latter  course 
prevails. 

I  ask  that  the  editorial  appear  in  the 
Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  20, 
1983} 

What  Debt  Crisis? 

The  Reagan  administration  has  been  flog- 
ging Congress  to  add  $8.4  billion  to  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  coffers  as  the  key  ele- 
ment in  a  plan  to  quell  the  "debt  Crisis" 
that  is  said  to  be  threatening  the  world  fi- 
nancial system.  But  we  have  been  watching 
with  a  rising  sense  of  unease  as  the  legisla- 
tion wends  its  way  through  Congress.  Many 
questions  about  the  IMF  scheme  have  gone 
unanswered.  One  is:  What  debt  crisis? 

To  us.  it  appears  that  the  international 
debt  crisis,  as  conventionally  defined,  is  for 
all  practical  purposes  over.  The  chief  ele- 
ment in  that  crisis  was  what  bankers  at  the 
time  were  pleased  to  call  an  "unexpectedly" 
severe  recession.  To  our  mind,  bankers  are 
paid  to  expect  the  unexpected,  but  let  that 
pass  for  a  moment.  There's  no  doubt  that 
less-developed  countries  were  finding  it 
more  and  more  difficult  to  export  their 
goods  to  the  industrialized  countries  and 
thereby  generate  enough  revenue  to  meet 
their  debt  service.  The  length  and  severity 
of  the  recession  supposedly  made  it  neces- 
sary to  arrange  an  emergency  fund  to  stave 
off  an  old-fashioned  banking  panic. 

But  now  most  of  the  industrialized  coun- 
tries are  well  on  their  way  to  recovery,  judg- 
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ing  from  the  official  indicators  and  ebullient 
stock  markets  world-wide.  Government 
economists  reportedly  have  run  the  recov- 
ery scenario  through  their  computers  re- 
cently and  found  that  4.2%  growth  over  the 
next  two  years,  which  looks  very  much  in 
the  ballpark,  would  pretty  much  solve  what- 
ever debt  problem  exists. 

That's  not  to  say  that  some  countries,  and 
some  banks,  couldn't  still  go  down  the 
tubes.  But  the  market  has  had  ample  time 
to  discount  the  probability  of  this,  and 
there's  no  reason  it  should  lead  to  a  panic. 
Poland  has  already  declared  a  virtual  mora- 
torium on  repayment  of  its  debt,  and  that 
didn't  lead  to  financial  armageddon,  as  some 
predicted.  Anyway,  there  are  established  na- 
tional procedures  for  dealing  with  potential 
bank  failures. 

And  if  a  crisis  really  does  exist,  the  IMF  is 
sitting  on  about  $45  billion  of  gold  that 
could  be  pledged  to  raise  more  than  enough 
hard  currency  to  deal  with  it.  The  proposed 
quota  increase,  by  contrast,  wouldn't  take 
effect  until  late  this  year.  That  doesn't 
sound  like  much  of  an  emergency  to  us,  al- 
though it  does  sound  like  a  way  of  perma- 
nently augmenting  the  power  of  the  IMF 
bureaucracy. 

Cooler  heads  have  all  along  been  skeptical 
about  the  true  extent  of  the  "debt  crisis."  A 
confidential  Federal  Reserve/Treasury  De- 
partment staff  study  last  summer  concluded 
that  "a  collapse  of  the  system  is  highly  un- 
likely (although)  there  is  always  the  danger 
that  an  individual  borrower,  or  l)orrowing 
country,  will  run  into  difficulties."  Only  in 
the  cases  of  Mexico  and  Brazil,  the  study 
said,  "is  the  magnitude  of  U.S.  banks'  expo- 
sure sufficient  to  pose  a  potential  threat  to 
confidence  in  the  event  of  total  loss."  But, 
the  study  quickly  added,  "total  loss  ...  is 
highly  unlikely." 

That  was  a  good  judgment  then  and  it's 
good  judgment  now.  At  the  very  least,  it 
makes  it  incumbent  on  the  administration 
and  the  IMF  to  make  a  more  positive  show- 
ing why  huge  new  sums  of  money  must  be 
t»ken  out  of  our  capital  markets,  guaran- 
teed by  the  taxpayer  and  flung  at  countries 
around  the  globe  with  proven  records  of 
poor  economic  policies.  It  also  hasn't  been 
made  clear  by  the  administration  and  the 
IMF  why  adding  more  debt  to  the  backs  of 
poor  countries  will  help  rather  than  hurt 
them.  Or  how  it  will  help  the  soundness  of 
the  banking  system  to  be  "bailed  in"  for  bil- 
lions more  in  shaky  loans  to  whomever  he 
IMF's  bureaucrats  deem  worthy.  The  IMF 
has  had  some  successes  in  recent  years,  but 
most  of  its  customers  seem  to  come  back 
again  and  again  for  more  money. 

Debtor  nations,  bankers,  IMF  officials  and 
others  with  a  vested  interest  in  bailouts  like 
to  scare  the  public  with  such  specters  as  the 
$600  billion  or  so  owed  to  the  industrialized 
world  by  the  non-OPEC  developing  coun- 
tries. But  only  a  fraction  of  that  total  is  in 
doubt,  and  even  that  amount  will  be  re- 
duced by  the  economic  recovery  now  taking 
place.  The  banks  themselves  seem  in  no 
hurry  to  raise  their  reserves  substantially 
against  the  calamity  supposedly  stalking 
them. 

The  banks  have  been  pushing  for  a  higher 
IMF  quota  as  a  means  of  ultimately  extri- 
cating themselves  from  this  morass.  But 
they  are  likely  to  pay  a  heavy  price.  Con- 
gress is  working  on  companion  legislation 
that  would,  among  other  things,  restrict 
bank  lending  abroad.  But  development  lend- 
ing is  by  no  means  intrinsically  a  bad  thing. 
Done  properly,  it  can  be  vital  to  the  health 


of  less  developed  countries,  as  it  was  to  the 
U.S.  in  the  19th  century,  and  quite  profita- 
ble for  prudent  banks.  E>oubtless  many  bad 
loans  were  made  to  developing  countries,  in 
large  part  out  of  belief  that  the  IMF  would 
in  fact  bail  out  the  banks  if  push  came  to 
shove.  This  problem  does  need  to  be  ad- 
dressed, and  rushing  to  add  to  IMF  coffers 
is  scarcely  the  way  to  start. 

We  said  recently  that  we  knew  the  reces- 
sion was  over  because  Congress  was  enact- 
ing a  jobs  bUl.  It  now  looks  to  us  as  though 
the  international  "debt  crisis"  is  over  be- 
cause Congress  is  whooping  through  an  in- 
crease in  IMP  quotas.  Crisis  legislation  in- 
variably turns  out  to  be  bad  legislation,  and 
it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  put  the  quota  in- 
crease on  hold  until  we  can  start  to  under- 
stand our  recent  experience,  and  define 
what  the  international  debt  problem  is  and 
what  it  is  not.* 


CAMPAIGN  FINANCE  REFORM 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Federal  Election  Commission  recently 
released  its  final  figures  for  the  1982 
congressional  elections.  The  FEC 
report  underscores  both  the  continued 
escalation  in  campaign  spending  and 
the  Increasing  dominance  of  money 
from  political  action  conunittees  in 
congressional  elections. 

Candidates  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  spent  a  total 
of  $343.9  million  in  1981-82,  almost  an 
increase  by  half  from  the  previous  2- 
year  election  cycle.  For  that  same 
period  political  action  committees  con- 
tributed $83.1  million;  an  increase  of 
51  percent  over  1979-80.  Perhaps  most 
significant,  PAC  money  represented 
31.5  percent  of  campaign  funds  spent 
by  winning  House  and  Senate  candi- 
dates in  1982.  If  this  trend  of  ever-in- 
creasing PAC  contributions  continues 
unabated,  we  are  not  far  from  a  situa- 
tion in  which  PAC  money  will  be  the 
major  source  of  congressional  cam- 
paign funds. 

I  doubt  there  are  many  Members  of 
the  Congress  who  would  argue  that  it 
is  a  healthy  prospect  for  the  electoral 
process  to  be  basically  underwritten  by 
the  PAC's.  Rather,  it  is  a  dangerous 
prospect  which  argues  for  some 
prompt  preventive  medicine.  The  Con- 
gress caimot  afford  for  the  American 
people  to  believe  that  we  reach  deci- 
sions for  reasons  other  than  our  best 
judgment  of  what  is  good  for  this 
coimtry.  If  the  Congress  is  seen  as 
being  under  the  influence  of  PAC 
money  our  lawmaking  responsibility 
loses  its  legitimacy. 

We  have  an  opportunity  and  the  re- 
sponsibility to  address  the  issue  of 
campaign  finance  reform  in  the 
present  Congress.  The  public  is 
alarmed  at  the  explosion  of  PAC 
money,  editorial  opinion  overwhelm- 
ingly calls  for  reform,  and  many  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  are  vitally  con- 
cerned. 

Senators  iNOim.  Prozmire.  Matsu- 
MAGA,  and  Hattikld  have  joined  me  in 
sponsoring  S.  911.  Congressman  Paul 
SncoN  of   Illinois  has  introduced  a 


companion  measure  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  (H.R.  2876).  This  leg- 
islation seeks  to  accomplish  two  goals. 
Initially,  its  passage  would  register  the 
judgment  of  Congress  that  the  unprec- 
edented growth  in  campaign  contribu- 
tions by  PAC's  represents  a  threat  to 
the  electoral  process;  undermines 
equal  political  participation  and  exer- 
cises a  coercive  influence  on  the  legis- 
lative process.  It  would  put  the  Con- 
gress on  record  as  supporting  a  limit 
on  the  role  of  political  action  commit- 
tees in  financing  Federal  elections. 

Second,  the  Chiles-Simon  bill  would 
establish  by  statute  a  Commission  to 
Reform  Campaign  Firumce.  This  Com- 
mission will  provide  the  mechanism  to 
achieve  the  desired  reforms.  It  is  a 
short-term,  bipartisan  instnmient  that 
will  have  the  mission  of  fully  examin- 
ing the  complex  legal,  political,  and 
practical  questions  involved  in  cam- 
paign finance  and  developing  recom- 
mendations for  achieving  the  goals  set 
by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  faces 
many  pressing  and  important  Issues.  I 
wotild  place  high  on  that  list  the  chal- 
lenge to  insure  the  purity  and  integri- 
ty of  Federal  elections.  How  we  are 
elected,  whether  the  concept  of  politi- 
cal equality  is  realized,  is  critical  to 
our  ability  to  be  a  truly  representative 
legislative  body.  The  American  public 
is  beginning  to  question  just  who  is 
being  represented  in  Congress.  It  is  a 
question  we  had  better  answer 
promptly  and  with  the  clear  message 
that  it  is  the  public  not  the  special  in- 
terest to  which  Congress  responds.  To 
send  that  message  we  must  pass  mean- 
ingful campaign  reform  legislation.* 


INDIANA  SMALL  BUSINESSMEN 
OF  THE  YEAR 

•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  to  bring  the  Senate's  attention 
to  the  State  of  Indiana's  Small  Busi- 
nessmen of  the  Year.  Allan  B.  Hub- 
bard and  Edwin  H.  Klink.  both  of  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.  These  two  gentlemen 
have  been  selected  as  Indiana's  most 
outstanding  small  businessmen  for 
their  efforts  in  making  their  company. 
Worldwide  Chemicals,  Inc..  into  one  of 
this  country's  fastest  growing  and 
most  successful  small  businesses. 

Al  Hubbard  attended  Vanderbilt 
University  for  his  undergraduate  stud- 
ies and  obtained  his  master's  in  busi- 
ness and  his  law  degree  from  Harvard 
University  in  1974.  While  at  Harvard, 
Al  met  Ed  Klink.  who  attended  West 
Point  and  after  two  tours  of  duty  in 
Vietnam,  went  on  to  obtain  his  mas- 
ter's in  business  from  Harvard.  These 
two  gentlemen  embarked  on  separate 
careers  in  assorted  locations  around 
the  country,  but  each  kept  their  eye 
out  for  potential  small  business  acqui- 
sitions and  partnerships.  Indiana  was 
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lucky  enough  to  provide  the  opportu- 
nity that  Ed  and  AI  wanted. 

In  1977.  after  they  had  exhausted  all 
possibilities  for  private  financing,  Ed 
and  Al  were  able  to  obtain  an  SBA 
loan  guarantee  and  thus,  acquired 
what  is  now  known  as  Worldwide 
Chemicals,  Inc.  What  started  as  a  tiny 
manufacturer  of  automotive  cleaning 
products  with  annual  sales  of  approxi- 
mately $70,000  had  annual  sales  of 
over  $3.2  million  in  1982.  Aside  from 
themselves.  Al  and  Ed  had  two  em- 
ployees in  1977.  They  now  have  30 
full-time  employees.  Inc.  Magazine 
rated  it  as  the  41st  fastest  growing 
small  business  in  the  Nation  based  on 
this  dramatic  2,005  percent  growth  in 
sales  during  the  first  5  years  under 
these  two  gentlemen's  ownership. 
Worldwide  Chemicals  is  currently  the 
second  largest  manufacturer  of  auto- 
motive cleaning  products  in  the  coun- 
try and  retains  a  10-percent  share  of 
the  domestic  market. 

Ed  and  Al  are  in  Washington  this 
week  as  part  of  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Week.  Here,  they  will  receive  the 
recognition  that  they  deserve  for  their 
accomplishments  from  the  Nation's 
leading  small  business  advocates  and 
experts,  including  President  Reagan. 

One  cannot  help  but  notice  the  fact 
that  Ed  Klink  and  Al  Hubbard  have 
accomplished  this  spectacular  growth 
throughout  the  drastic  economic  de- 
cline that  this  country  has  been  expe- 
riencing. I  have  observed  these  two 
gentlemen's  dedication  to  their  compa- 
ny and  to  its  success  over  the  past  few 
years  and  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  by 
their  accomplishments.  I  fully  expect 
to  hear  more  about  them  in  the  years 
to  come.* 


JMI 


SPEECH  BY  ART  BRESSI  COM- 
MEMORATING NATIONAL  POW/ 
MIA  DAY 

•  Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  9,  1983,  one  of  my  constituents, 
Mr.  Art  Bressi.  gave  a  speech  at  Nellis 
Air  Force  Base  in  Nevada  to  com- 
memorate National  POW/MIA  Day. 
Bir.  Bressi  is  a  past  national  command- 
er of  the  American  Defenders  of 
Bataan  and  Corregidor.  As  a  Japanese 
prisoner  of  war  for  more  than  3  years, 
Mr.  Bressi  was  both  a  witness  to  and 
victim  of  the  atrocities  and  human  in- 
dignities to  which  our  servicemen  and 
women  were  subjected  during  their  in- 
ternment. Despite  the  inhumane  con- 
ditions in  which  they  lived  and  the 
torture  they  endured,  these  heroic 
members  of  our  Armed  Forces  re- 
mained loyal  to  their  country  and  to 
the  principles  upon  which  it  was 
founded.  They  are,  I  think  you  would 
agree,  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  Mr. 
Bressi's  words  are  far  more  poignant 
than  any  I  could  say,  and  I  ask  that 
the  full  text  of  his  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  speech  follows: 


In  CoMMniORATiON  OP  POW/MIA  Day 
(By  Art  Bressi) 

Major  General  Jack  Gregory,  Mrs.  Greg- 
ory, Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  My  Combat 
Buddies,  and  Former  Prisoners  of  War 

To  each  of  you,  we  would  like  to  express 
our  gratitude  that  you  would  take  time  to 
share  today's  events  with  us.  We  all  know 
the  primary  purpose  in  this  gathering  is  to 
honor  and  pay  homage  to  our  prisoners  of 
war  and  those  still  missing  in  action.  With 
your  indulgence,  I  will  remind  you  what  is  a 
Prisoner  of  War  or  a  person  Missing  in 
Action. 

Both  the  Prisoner  of  War  and  the  person 
Missing  in  Action  start  out  as  a  free  individ- 
ual, volunteering  his  life  for  his  country 
with  honor.  He  or  she  is  a  member  of  an 
honorable,  and.  at  least  in  wartime,  a  high 
esteemed  group— the  Military. 

Society  and  governments  have  held  many 
conferences  to  provide  humanitarian  con- 
trols over  those  unfortunate  enough  to  fall 
into  either  of  these  categories.  Prom  the  be- 
ginning of  time  to  the  present,  however,  the 
lot  of  either  varies  tremendously  from  one 
place  to  another,  from  one  time  to  another, 
from  one  season  to  another,  from  one  war 
to  another,  and  even  from  one  captor  to  an- 
other. 

I.  personally,  do  not  know  of  any  individ- 
ual who  ever  surrendered  to  an  enemy.  In 
the  instances  with  which  I  have  awareness, 
we  were  either  shot  down  or  captured 
through  no  direct  fault  of  our  own. 

Time  and  time  again  we  have  been  asked 
what  difference  there  is  between  us  and  the 
combat  soldier,  sailor,  marine  or  airman. 
The  answer  is  quite  simple:  Each  of  us  have 
been  combat  people  with  our  respective 
branches  of  service.  In  addition  to  having 
been  combat  people,  we  have  been  subjected 
to  an  extra  undeserved  dose  of  trauma  im- 
posed upon  us.  The  prospect  of  combat  was 
what  we  bargained  for;  the  undeserved  dose 
of  a  POW  or  MIA  was  not  mentioned  in 
that  contract. 

The  enemy  has  tortured  us,  beaten  us, 
starved  us,  marched  us  unreasonable  dis- 
tances, failed  to  provide  us  with  adequate 
medicines  and  clothing,  exposed  us  to  ridi- 
cule from  the  civilian  populace,  denied  us 
the  benefit  of  communications  with  our  par- 
ents, families,  and  the  outside  world,  forced 
many  of  us  to  solitary  confinement,  humili- 
ated us  in  entirely  too  many  instances,  shat- 
tered our  dignity,  worlied  us  and  starved  us 
almost  to  death,  and,  yes,  even  tried  to 
brainwash  us. 

Most  of  us  here  today  would  gladly  take 
100  days  of  combat  rather  than  one  of  the 
many  bitter  and  unforgetable  days  we  had 
as  prisoners  of  war.  Today,  we  would  like  to 
remind  the  American  public  we  haven't 
changed  much  from  the  combat  person  we 
were;  it  is  just  that  circumstances  tossed  us 
into  a  situation  we  neither  wanted  nor  liked. 
We  ask  only  that  the  same  Americans  never 
forget  those  who  were  prisoners  of  war,  and, 
even  more  importantly,  those  who  are  still 
missing  in  action.* 


THE  EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID 
EXTENSION  ACT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday,  I  joined  with  a  number  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  in  intro- 
ducing S.  1256,  legislation  to  authorize 
a  new  program  of  special  assistance 
for  school  desegregation  activities. 
This  program  is  Intended  as  a  replace- 
ment for  the  Emergency  School  Aid 


Act,  first  enacted  in  1972  to  assist  local 
communities  to  desegregate  voluntari- 
ly their  schools. 

I  have  a  long  history  with  the  origi- 
nal bai.  In  1970  I  was  a  member  of 
President  Nixon's  administration  and 
was  much  involved  in  education  mat- 
ters for  the  President  when  he  first 
proposed  the  creation  of  a  program  to 
assist  local  communities  to  desegre- 
gate voluntarily  their  schools.  He  rec- 
ommended that  $1  billion  be  provided 
for  that  purpose  and  directed,  by  Ex- 
ecutive order,  the  creation  of  the 
emergency  school  aid  program;  2  years 
later.  Congress  adopted  the  Emergen- 
cy School  Aid  Act,  later  to  become 
title  VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965. 

The  purpose  of  the  1972  act  was  to 
encourage  communities  to  voluntarily 
adopt  desegregation  programs.  From 
that  time  forward.  Federal  funds  to 
assist  local  school  districts  with  deseg- 
regation have  been  made  available; 
from  fiscal  year  1973  to  fiscal  year 
1981— the  last  year  ESAA  was  a  sepa- 
rate categorical  program— $2.2  billion 
was  appropriated  for  this  purpose. 
The  funds  received  under  the  ESAA 
program  have  been  used  for  a  variety 
of  activities.  These  include  staff  train- 
ing, employment  of  additional  staff, 
development  of  new  curricula,  creation 
of  magnet  and  neutral  site  schools, 
and  the  pairing  of  schools  with  col- 
leges and  businesses  to  help  address 
desegregation  related  problems. 

During  consideration  of  the  Omni- 
bus Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  Presi- 
dent Reagan  decided  to  include  the 
emergency  school  aid  program  in  his 
State  education  block  grant  proposal.  I 
fear  that  an  unanticipated  conse- 
quence of  this  decision  has  been  the 
drastic  reduction  or  elimination  of  vol- 
untary school  desegration  programs  in 
hundreds  of  school  districts  through- 
out the  country. 

In  fiscal  year  1981,  $512  million  was 
available  to  State  and  local  education- 
al agencies  for  all  programs  folded 
into  the  block  grant.  A  year  later, 
funding  for  the  same  programs  was  re- 
duced to  $455  million.  With  respect  to 
emergency  school  aid  assistance, 
school  districts  in  43  States  received 
$149.2  million  in  fiscal  year  1981.  But 
such  assistance  has  not  been  forth- 
coming under  the  block  grants.  This  is 
due  in  large  part  to  the  formula  em- 
bodied in  the  block  grants,  which  has 
had  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
number  of  school  districts  eligible  to 
receive  Federal  education  assistance  at 
a  time  when  the  combined  level  of 
fimding  was  being  reduced. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  American  As- 
sociation of  School  Administrators 
(AASA),  an  organization  of  approxi- 
mately 17,000  local  school  superin- 
tendents, revealed  that  "94.3  percent 
of  the  school  districts  surveyed  are  not 
using  chapter  2  funds  for  desegrega- 


tion purposes;  the  funds  are  simply 
not  available  in  the  quantity  neces- 
sary." A  Rand  study  prepared  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Education  in  Feb- 
ruary concluded: 

The  inclusion  of  ESAA  in  chapter  2  large- 
ly eliminates  Federal  financial  support  of 
desegregation.  Moreover.  ESAA's  demise 
has  a  further  consequence  for  nondiscrim- 
ination. The  Eklucation  Department's  Office 
for  Civil  Rights  (OCR),  charged  with  en- 
forcing nondiscrimination,  had  sign-off 
reponsibility  on  ESAA  grant  applications. 
This  authority  gave  enormous  leverage  in 
reviewing  school  district  treatment  of  pro- 
tected groups.  LEA'S  complied  with  OCR 
dictates  rather  than  lose  ESAA  funds. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  re- 
peatedly stated  its  support  for  volun- 
tary school  desegregation.  A  1980 
Presidential  campaign  position  paper 
stated: 

Governor  Reagan  would  rigorously  en- 
force laws  which  prohibit  intentional  racial 
segregation,  and  would  support  voluntary 
integration  plans  such  as  magnet  schools. 

In  a  brief  fUed  with  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  New  Orleans  on 
August  9,  1982,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment called  for  the  use  of  voluntary 
incentives  rather  than  mandatory 
busing  to  achieve  desegregation.  The 
brief  further  specified  the  establish- 
ment of  magnet  schools  offering 
unique,  high-quality  curriculums  to 
draw  students  from  all  areas  into  a 
segregated  school. 

Yet,  by  including  ESAA  moneys  in 
the  chapter  2  block  grant  program, 
the  administration  has  effectively  de- 
prived school  districts  of  funds  neces- 
sary for  undertaking  school  desegrega- 
tion programs.  Apart  from  the  dissipa- 
tion of  ESAA  funding,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  further  proposed 
eliminating  the  $24  million  civil  rights 
training  program  under  title  IV  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  year  1984  budget  proposal 
did  not  include  any  request  for  title  IV 
funding;  a  program  that  has  helped 
pay  the  salaries  of  State  desegregation 
officials  and  has  provided  assistance  to 
school  districts  implementing  desegre- 
gation plans— a  substantial  number  of 
which  include  voluntary  elements— 
under  court  order. 

The  cutbacks  in  ESAA  funding  have 
been  almost  ruinous  for  major  school 
districts  around  the  country,  many  of 
which  are  midway  through  implemen- 
tation of  school  desegregation  plans. 
In  New  York,  fimding  for  school  de- 
segregation has  dropped  precipitously, 
from  more  than  $20  million  in  fiscal 


year  1981  to  less  the  $3  million  in 
fiscal  year  1982— an  85-percent  cut. 
The  Buffalo  public  schools  received 
$6.57  million  for  desegregation  pur- 
poses in  1981,  but  only  $1.05  miUion  in 
1982.  The  school  systems  in  New  York 
City,  Rochester,  West  Irondequoit, 
Syracuse,  Newburgh,  and  Moimt 
Vernon  also  experienced  dramatic  re- 
ductions in  Federal  support. 

The  situation  elsewhere  is  no  better. 
A  recent  report  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  reveals  that  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware received  only  half  as  much  for  all 
of  its  school  districts  in  1982  from  the 
block  grant  as  one  of  its  school  dis- 
tricts—New Castle  County— received  in 
1981  under  the  ESAA  program.  An  ar- 
ticle in  the  March  24.  1982,  issue  of 
Education  Week  reports  that  two 
school  systems  in  Missouri— St.  Louis 
and  Kansas  City— received  more  Fed- 
eral desegregation  money  in  1981  than 
all  of  the  State's  school  districts  ob- 
tained through  the  block  grant  in 
1982. 

The  Emergency  School  Aid  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1983  would  create  a  new 
program  of  special  assistance  for 
school  desegregation  activities  as  title 
VI  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965.  Senators 
Eagleton,  Danforth,  Bradley,  Tson- 
GAS,  Jackson,  Riegle,  and  Lautenberg 
have  joined  me  in  this  bipartisan 
effort. 

Our  bill  would  authorize  $125  mil- 
lion for  desegregation  assistance  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  Depending  on  appro- 
priations, this  money  could  be  made 
available  to  school  districts  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  1983-84  school  year. 
The  bill  also  authorizes  $125  million 
for  each  of  the  3  succeeding  fiscal 
years  1984-86.  Total  funding  for  deseg- 
regation activities  would  amoimt  to 
$500  million. 

Local  school  districts  would  compete 
for  funding  under  the  program  by  sub- 
mitting applications  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  which  would  ad- 
minister the  program;  5  percent  of  the 
total  authorization  would  be  set  aside 
for  grants  to  State  educational  agen- 
cies providing  support  for  desegrega- 
tion related  activities  to  local  school 
districts.  Similar  legislation  was  ap- 
proved today  by  the  full  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  with 
bipartisan  support. 

Surely,  the  proven  benefits  of  the 
emergency  school  aid  program,  as  a 
fulfillment   of   the   Federal   Govern- 


ment's commitment  to  school  desegre- 
gation, and  as  a  means  for  providing 
millions  of  American  schoolchildren 
with  better  educational  opportunities, 
warrant  this  expenditure.  In  Decem- 
ber 1982,  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  in  a  statement  on  school  de- 
segregation, noted: 

Since  its  enactment  in  1972,  ESAA  has  as- 
sisted numerous  school  districts  in  the  de- 
segregation process  and  has  aided  school 
children  to  overcome  the  educational  disad- 
vantage of  minority  group  isolation. 

To  date,  my  efforts  to  restore  the 
emergency  school  aid  program  have 
been  endorsed  by  12  major  education 
and  civil  rights  organizations:  Ameri-. 
can  Federation  of  Teachers,  American 
Association  of  School  Administrators. 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil' 
Rights,  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People,  Na- 
tional Coalition  for  Quality  Integrated 
Education,  National  Conunittee  for 
School  Desegregation,  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  National  Sch(x>l 
Boards  Association,  National  Urban 
League,  National  Association  of  Ele- 
mentary School  Principals,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Great  City  Schools,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Education  Project  of  the  Lawyers 
Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  the 
Law. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  reconsider  the  advisability 
of  including  the  emergency  school  aid 
program  in  the  State  education  block 
grants.  Although  local  control  of  edu- 
cation is  a  well  established  principle  in 
this  Nation,  the  Federal  Government 
has  made  the  funding  of  school  deseg- 
regation a  national  priority  over  the 
past  13  years.  Without  a  separate,  cat- 
egorical program  of  assistance  for  vol- 
uintary  desegregation,  local  school  disr 
tricts  across  the  country  will  in  all 
probability  be  unable  to  meet  their  ob- 
ligations under  the  law.  We  must  not 
surrender  our  commitment  to  provid- 
ing equal  education  opportunities  to 
children  of  all  races  by  depriving  local 
school  districts  of  the  resources  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  desegregation  plans. 
To  do  so  would  be  to  undo  all  of  the 
good  achieved  by  ESAA  programs  to 
date. 

Mr.  President.  I  request  that  a  table 
showing  the  loss  of  Federal  school  de- 
segregation fimding  in  my  own  State 
of  New  York  under  the  chapter  2 
block  grant,  and  the  full  text  of  S. 
1256,  be  included  with  my  statement 
in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 


ECIA  CH.  2  EXPENDITURES  FOR  DESEGREGATION  PURPOSES  ■  BY  FORMER  ESAA  DISTRICTS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE  SCHOOL  YEAR  1982-83 
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S.  1256 
Be  it  cTuicted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  inserting  at  the  ap- 
propriate place  in  the  Act  the  following 
title: 

'"nTLE  VI-SPECIAL  DESEGREGATION 
ACTIVITIES 

"SHORT  TrTLE 

"Sk;.  601.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Extension  Act  of 
1983." 

"nNDIHGS  AlfD  PURPOSE 

"Sk.  602.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
process  of  eliminating  or  preventing  minori- 
ty group  isolation  and  improving  the  quality 
of  education  for  all  children  often  involves 
the  expenditure  of  additional  funds  to 
which  local  educational  agencies  do  not 
have  access. 

"(b)  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to  provide 
financial  assistance— 

"(1)  to  meet  the  special  needs  incident  to 
the  elimination  of  minority  group  segrega- 
tion and  discrimination  among  students  and 
faculty  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools;  and 

"(2)  to  encourage  the  voluntary  elimina- 
tion, reduction,  or  prevention  of  minority 
group  isolation  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  with  substantial  proportions  of  mi- 
nority group  students. 

"POUCY  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  APPLICATION  OP, 
CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OP  PEDERAL  LAW 

"Sec.  603.  (a)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  that  guidelines  and  criteria  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  applied 
uniformly  in  all  regions  of  the  United  States 
in  dealing  with  conditions  of  segregation  by 
race  in  the  schools  of  the  local  educational 
agencies  of  any  State  without  regard  to  the 
origin  or  cause  of  such  segregation. 

"(b)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  guidelines  and  criteria  established  pur- 
suant to  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1964  and  section  182  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Amendments  of  1966 
shall  be  applied  uniformly  in  all  regions  of 
the  United  States  in  dealing  with  conditions 
of  segregation  by  race  whether  de  jure  or  de 
facto  in  the  schools  of  the  local  educational 
agencies  of  any  State  without  regard  to  the 
origin  or  cause  of  such  segregation. 

"AUTHORIZATION 

"Sic.  604.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
carry  out  a  program  designed  to  achieve  the 
purpose  set  forth  in  section  602(b). 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  title. 
$125,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of  the 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years. 


"(cKl)  Prom  the  amount  appropriated  in 
each  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  shall  reserve 
not  more  than  5  per  centum  for  carrying 
out  section  607. 

"(2)  The  remainder  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able for  grants  and  contracts  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  which  meet  the  eligibUity  re- 
quirements of  section  605. 

"ELIGIBILITY  POR  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  605.  (aKl)  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  make  a  grant  to,  or  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with,  a  local  educational  agency— 
"(A)  which  is  implementing  a  plan— 
"(i)  which  has  been  undertalien  pursuant 
to  a  final  order  issued  by  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  court  of  any  State,  or 
any  other  State  agency  or  official  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction,  and  which  requires  the  de- 
segregation of  minority  group  segregated 
children  or  faculty  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  such  agency,  or  other- 
wise requires  the  elimination  or  reduction  of 
minority  group  isolation  in  such  schools, 
and  which  may,  in  addition,  require  educa- 
tional activities  in  minority  group  isolated 
schools  not  affected  by  the  reassignment  of 
children  or  faculty  under  the  plan  in  order 
to  remedy  the  effects  of  illegal  segregation; 
or 

"(ii)  which  has  been  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary as  adequate  under  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  for  the  desegrega- 
tion of  minority  group  segregated  children 
or  faculty  in  such  schools;  or 

"(B)  which,  without  having  been  required 
to  do  so,  has  adopted  and  is  implementing, 
or  will,  if  assistance  is  made  available  to  it 
under  this  title,  adopt  and  implement,  a 
plan  for  the  complete  elimination  of  minori- 
ty group  isolation  in  all  the  minority  group 
isolated  schools  of  such  agency;  or 

"(C)  which  has  adopted  and  is  implement- 
ing, or  will,  if  assistance  is  made  available  to 
it  under  this  Act,  adopt  and  implement  a 
plan— 

"(i)  to  eliminate  or  reduce  minority  group 
isolation  in  one  or  more  of  the  minority 
group  isolated  schools  of  such  agency; 

"(ii)  to  reduce  the  total  number  of  minori- 
ty group  children  who  are  in  minority  group 
isolated  schools  of  such  agency;  or 

"(iii)  to  prevent  minority  group  isolation 
reasonably  likely  to  occur  (in  the  absence  of 
assistance  under  this  title)  in  any  school  in 
such  district  in  which  school  at  least  20  per 
centum,  but  not  more  than  50  per  centimi, 
of  enrollment  consists  of  such  children;  or 

"(D)  which,  without  having  been  required 
to  do  so.  has  adopted  and  is  implementing, 
or  will,  if  assistance  is  made  available  to  it 
under  this  title,  adopt  and  implement  a  plan 
to  enroll  and  educate  in  the  schools  of  such 
agency  children  who  should  not  otherwise 
be  eligible  for  enrollment  because  of  nonre- 
sidence  in  the  school  district  of  such  agency, 
where  such  enrollment  would  make  a  signif- 


icant contribution  toward  reducing  minority 
group  isolation  in  one  or  more  of  the  school 
districts;  or 

"(E)  which  is  developing  a  plan  of  desegre- 
gation— 

"(i)  issued  by  a  court  of  the  United  States 
or  a  court  of  any  State,  or  any  other  State 
agency  or  official  of  competent  jurisdiction; 
or 

"(ii)  undertaken  by  such  agency  voluntari- 
ly; and  which  plan  will  require  the  desegre- 
gation of  minority  group  segregated  chil- 
dren or  faculty  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  of  such  agency,  or  otherwise 
will  require  the  elimination  or  reduction  of 
minority  group  isolation  in  such  schools,  or 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
as  adequate  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  for  the  desegregation  of 
minority  group  segregated  children  or  facul- 
ty in  such  schools,  and  the  period  for  such 
planning  does  not  exceed  two  years;  or 

"(P)  which  is  located  within,  or  adjacent 
to,  a  Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical 
Area,  the  schools  of  which  are  not  attended 
by  minority  group  children  in  a  significant 
number  or  proportion,  and  which  has  made 
joint-arrangements  with  the  schools  of  a 
local  educational  agency  located  within  that 
Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Area 
which  are  attended  by  minority  group  chil- 
dren in  a  significant  proportion,  for  the  es- 
tablishment or  maintenance  of  one  or  more 
integrated  schools. 

"(2)  Not  more  than  one  grant  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  plan  under  clause  (E)  of 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  made  to  any  local 
educational  agency.  Receipt  of  a  grant  or 
contract  under  clause  (E)  of  paragraph  (1) 
shall  not  be  used  as  an  absolute  defense  in 
any  court  of  the  United  States  or  a  court  of 
any  State,  or  before  any  other  State  agency 
or  official  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

"(3)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  clause 
(P)  of  paragraph  (1)  unless  the  application 
for  such  grant  has  been  approved  by  local 
educational  agencies  in  the  Standard  Metro- 
politan Statistical  Area,  the  students  of 
which  constitute  two-thirds  or  more  of  the 
number  of  students  in  the  schools  of  all  the 
local  educational  agencies  in  the  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Area. 

"(b)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  no  educational  agency  shall  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  title  if  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Civil  Rights  has  deter- 
mined that  it  has,  after  June  23,  1972— 

"(A)  transferred  (directly  or  indirectly  by 
gift,  lease,  loan,  sale,  or  other  means)  real  or 
personal  property  to,  or  made  any  services 
available  to,  any  transferee  which  or  reason- 
ably should  have  known  to  be  a  nonpublic 
school  or  school  system  (or  any  organization 
controlling,  or  intending  to  establish,  such  a 
school  or  school  system)  without  prior  de- 
termination that  such  nonpublic  school  or 
school  system  (i)  is  not  operated  on  a  racial- 


ly segregated  basis  as  an  alternative  for  chil- 
dren seeking  to  avoid  attendance  in  desegre- 
gated public  schools,  and  (ii)  does  not  other- 
wise practice,  or  permit  to  be  practiced,  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  in  the  operation  of  any 
school  activity; 

"(B)  had  in  effect  any  practice,  policy,  or 
procedure  which  results  in  the  dispropor- 
tionate demotion  or  dismissal  of  instruction- 
al or  other  personnel  from  minority  groups 
in  conjunction  with  desegregation  or  the  im- 
plementation of  any  plan  or  the  conduct  of 
any  activity  described  in  this  section,  or  oth- 
erwise engaged  in  discrimination  based  upon 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  in  the  hiring, 
promotion,  or  assignment  of  employees  of 
the  agency  (or  other  personnel  for  whom 
the  agency  has  any  administrative  responsi- 
bility); 

"(C)  in  conjunction  with  desegregation  or 
the  conduct  of  an  activity  descrit>ed  in  this 
section,  had  in  effect  any  procedure  for  the 
assignment  of  children  to  or  within  classes 
which  results  in  the  separation  of  minority 
group  from  nonminority  group  children  for 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  school  day, 
except  that  this  clause  does  not  prohibit  the 
use  of  bona  fide  ability  grouping  by  a  local 
educational  agency  as  a  standard  pedagogi- 
cal practice;  or 

"(D)  had  in  effect  any  other  practice, 
policy,  or  procedure,  such  as  limiting  cur- 
ricular  or  extracurricular  activities  (or  par- 
ticipation therein  by  children)  in  order  to 
avoid  the  participation  of  minority  group 
children  in  such  activities,  which  discrimi- 
nates among  children  on  the  basis  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin,  except  that,  in  the 
case  of  any  local  educational  agency  which 
is  ineligible  for  assistance  by  reason  of 
clause  (A),  (B),  (C).  or  (D),  such  agency  may 
make  application  for  a  waiver  of  ineligibil- 
ity, which  application  for  a  waiver  of  ineligi- 
bility contain  such  information  and  assur- 
ances as  the  Secretary  shall  require  by  regu- 
lation in  order  to  insure  that  any  practice, 
policy,  or  procedure,  or  other  activity  result- 
ing in  the  ineligibility  has  ceased  to  exist  or 
occur  and  include  such  provisions  as  are 
necessary  to  insure  that  such  activities  do 
not  reoccur  after  the  submission  of  the  ap- 
plication. 

"(2)  Whenever  a  local  educational  agency 
applies  for  assistance  under  clause  (E)  of 
section  605(a)(1).  the  provisions  of  clauses 
(C)  and  (D)  of  paragraph  (1).  of  this  subsec- 
tion shall  not  apply  if  the  local  educational 
agency  provides  assurances  in  the  applica- 
tion for  assistance  that  the  development  of 
the  plan  for  which  assistance  is  sought  will 
address  the  conditions  described  in  such 
clauses  (C)  and  (D). 

"(3)(A)  Applications  for  waivers  under 
paragraph  (1)  may  be  approved  only  by  the 
Secretary.  The  Secretary's  functions  under 
this  paragraph  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  not  be  delegated. 

"(B)  Application  for  waiver  shall  be  grant- 
ed by  the  Secretary  upon  determination 
that  any  practice,  policy,  procedure  or  other 
activity  resulting  in  ineligibility  has  ceased 
to  exist,  and  that  the  applicant  has  given 
satisfactory  assurance  that  the  activities 
prohibited  in  this  subsection  will  not  reoc- 
cur. 

"(4)  No  application  for  assistance  under 
this  title  shall  be  approved  prior  to  a  deter- 
mination by  the  Secretary  that  the  appli- 
cant is  not  ineligible  by  reason  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(5)  All  determinations  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  criteria  and  investigative  proce- 


dures established  by  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  purpose  of  compliance  with 
this  subsection. 

"(6)  All  determinations  and  waivers  pursu- 
ant to  this  subsection  shall  be  in  writing. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  shall  prepare  and  in- 
clude in  the  annual  report  required  by  sec- 
tion 422(a)(4)  of  the  General  Education  Pro- 
visions Act  a  list  of  all  the  waivers  granted 
under  this  subsection  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

"AUTHORIZED  ACTIVITIES 

"Sec.  606.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  make 
sums  appropriated  under  section  604(a)  for 
any  fiscal  year  available  for  programs  and 
projects  designed  to  meet  educational  needs 
that  arise  from  the  development  of  or  the 
implementation  of  a  plan  described  in  sec- 
tion 605(a).  The  programs  and  projects  may 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to— 

"(1)  planning  to  implement  or  carry  out  a 
plan  of  desegregation  issued  by  a  court  of 
the  United  States,  or  a  court  of  any  State, 
or  any  other  State  agency  or  official  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  and  which  requires  the 
desegreation  of  minority  group  segregated 
children  or  faculty  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  of  such  agency,  or  other- 
wise requires  the  elimination  or  reduction  of 
minority  group  isolation  in  such  schools  or 
which  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
as  adequate  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  for  the  desegregation  of 
minority  group  segregated  children  or  facul- 
ty in  such  schools; 

"(2)  the  planning  for,  design  of,  and  con- 
duct of  programs  in  magnet  schools,  includ- 
ing necessary  minor  remodeling  or  alter- 
ation of  existing  school  facilities; 

"(3)  the  training  of  school  staff  and  local 
educational  agency  staff  in  the  handling  of 
problems  incident  to  the  implementation  of 
a  qualifying  plan; 

"(4)  the  provision  of  additional  staff  mem- 
bers (including  teacher  aides)  to  assist  in 
meeting  educational  needs  that  arise  from 
the  implementation  of  the  plan; 

"(5)  innovative  educational  activities,  in- 
cluding extracurricular  activities,  which  in- 
volve the  joint  participation  of  minority 
group  children  and  other  children; 

"(6)  community  relations  activities,  in- 
cluding public  information  efforts,  in  sup- 
port of  the  implementation  of  a  qualifying 
plan; 

"(7)  the  provision  of  compensatory  serv- 
ices to  children  who  have  received  such 
services  under  title  I  but  who  are  no  longer 
eligible  to  receive  those  services  as  a  result 
of  attendance  area  changes  under  a  qualify- 
ing plan; 

"(8)  activities  to  prevent  or  eliminate  re- 
curring or  continuing  problems  resulting 
from  the  implementation  of  a  qualifying 
plan;  and 

"(9)  in  the  case  of  an  applicant  imple- 
menting a  court-ordered  desegregation  plan 
under  section  605(a)(l(AKi).  the  conduct  of 
educational  activities  in  one  or  more  minori- 
ty group  isolated  schools  which  are  not  af- 
fected by  the  reassignment  of  children  or 
faculty  under  the  plan,  where  the  actlvltes 
have  been  required  by  the  court  to  remedy 
the  effects  of  illegal  segregation. 

"(b)  In  recruiting  and  hiring  teacher  aides 
to  assist  in  carrying  out  a  program  or 
projects  under  this  section  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  shall  give  preference  to  par- 
ents of  children  affected  by  the  implemen- 
tation of  a  qualifying  plan. 

"SPECIAL  STATE  PROJECTS 

"Sec.  607.  Prom  the  amount  reserved 
under  section  604(c)<l)  in  each  fiscal  year, 


the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to.  or  enter  into  contracts  with— 
"(1)  State  educational  agencies,  and 
"(2)  other  State  agencies  involved  in  or  re- 
six>nsible  for  the  desegregation  of  public  el- 
ementary and  secondary  schools  within  a 
State. 

to  provide  supportive  services  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  or  groups  of  local  education- 
al agencies  to  implement  voluntary  or  court- 
ordered  plans  to  eliminate  or  reduce  minori- 
ty group  isolation  in  such  agencies. 

"APPLICATIONS 

"Sec.  608.  (a)  Any  local  educational 
agency  desiring  to  receive  assistance  under 
this  title  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary,  at 
such  time,  in  such  form,  and  containing 
only  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  their  functions 
under  this  title,  an  application  describing 
the  activities  to  be  carried  out  under  the  ap- 
plication during  the  period,  not  to  exceed, 
five  academic  years,  for  which  assistance  is 
being  sought.  That  application,  together 
with  all  correspondence  and  other  written 
materials  relating  thereto,  shall  be  made 
readily  available  to  the  public  by  the  appli- 
cant and  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
may  approve  an  application  only  upon  a  de- 
termination that  such  application— 

"(1)  has  been  developed  and  will  be  car- 
ried out— 

"(A)  in  open  consultation  with  parents, 
teachers  and,  where  applicable,  secondary 
school  students.  Including  at  least  one 
public  hearing  at  which  such  persons  have 
had  a  full  opportunity  to  understand  the 
program  for  which  assistance  is  being 
sought  and  to  offer  recommendations  there- 
upon, and 

"(B)  with  the  participation  of  a  committee 
composed  of  parents  of  children  enrolled  in 
the  applicant's  schools,  teachers  and,  where 
applicable,  secondary  school  students,  of 
which  at  least  half  the  members  shall  be 
such  parents  and  at  least  half  shall  be  per- 
sons from  minority  groups; 

"(2)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  proce- 
dures, and  contains  such  Information,  as 
will  Insure  that  funds  paid  to  the  applicant 
under  the  application  will  be  used  solely  to 
pay  the  additional  cost  to  the  applicant  in° 
carrying  out  the  programs  described  In  the 
application; 

"(3)  provides  that  the  plan  with  respect  to 
which  such  agency  Is  seeking  assistance  (as 
specified  In  section  605(a)(1)(A))  does  not 
Involve  freedom  of  choice  as  a  means  of  de- 
segregation, unless  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  freedom  of  choice  has  achieved, 
or  will  achieve,  the  complete  elimination  of 
a  dual  school  system  In  the  school  district  of 
such  agency; 

"(4)  provides  assurances  that  such  agency 
will  carry  out,  and  comply  with,  all  provi- 
sions, terms,  and  conditions  of  any  plan,  as 
described  In  section  60S,  upon  which  a  de- 
termination of  its  eligibility  for  assistance 
under  this  title  Is  based: 

"(5)  sets  forth  such  policies  and  proce- 
dures, and  contains  such  Information,  as 
will  insure  that  funds  made  available  to  the 
applicant  (A)  under  this  title  will  be  so  used 
(I)  as  to  supplement  the  level  of  funds  that 
would,  in  the  absence  of  such  funds,  be 
made  available  from  non-Pederal  sources  for 
the  purposes  of  the  program  for  which  as- 
sistance Is  sought,  and  for  promoting  the  In- 
tegration of  the  schools  of  the  applicant, 
and  for  the  education  of  children  participat- 
ing in  such  program,  and  (ID  In  no  case,  as 
to  supplant  such  funds  from  non-Pederal 
sources,  and  (B)  under  any  other  law  of  the 
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United  States  will.  In  accordance  with  stand- 
aids  esUbllshed  by  regulation,  be  used  in 
coordination  with  such  programs  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  such  other  law. 
except  that  nothing  in  this  clause  shall  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  funds  under  this  title  for 
otherwise  authorized  activities  required 
under  a  court-ordered  plan  described  in  sec- 
tion 605(aK  IK  AMD: 

"(6)  provides  that  (A)  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  the  number  of  minority  group 
children  in  the  area  to  be  served  who  are  en- 
rolled in  private  nonprofit  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  which  are  operated  in  a 
manner  free  from  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  and 
which  do  not  serve  as  alternatives  for  chil- 
dren seeking  to  avoid  attendance  In  desegre- 
gated or  integrated  public  schools,  whose 
participation  would  assist  In  achieving  the 
purpose  of  this  title  stated  in  section  602(b), 
provides  assurance  that  such  agency  (after 
consultation  with  the  appropriate  private 
school  officials)  has  made  provisions  for 
their  participation  on  an  equitable  basis, 
and  (B)  to  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  children,  teachers,  and  other 
educational  staff  in  the  school  district  of 
such  agency  enrolled  in  or  employed  in  pri- 
vate nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  whose  participation  would  assist  in 
achieving  the  purpose  of  this  title  stated  in 
section  602(b).  such  agency  (after  consulta- 
tion with  the  appropriate  private  school  of- 
ficials) has  made  provisions  for  their  partici- 
pation on  an  equitable  basis; 

"(7)  provides  that  the  applicant  has  not 
reduced  its  fiscal  effort  per  student  or  the 
aggregate  expenditure  for  the  provision  of 
free  public  education  for  children  in  attend- 
ance at  the  schools  of  such  agency  for  the 
fiscal  year  for  which  assistance  is  sought 
under  this  title  to  less  than  that  of  the 
second  preceding  fiscal  year; 

"(8)  provides  that  the  appropriate  SUte 
educational  agency  has  been  given  reasona- 
ble opportunity  to  offer  recommendations 
to  the  applicant  and  to  submit  comments  to 
the  Secretary; 

"(9)  provides  (A)  that  the  applicant  will 
make  such  periodic  reports  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  prescribe,  and  (B)  that  the 
applicant  will  keep  such  records  and  afford 
such  access  thereto  as— 

"(i)  will  be  necessary  to  insure  the  correct- 
ness of  such  reports  and  to  verify  them,  and 
"(ii)  will  be  necessary  to  Insure  the  public 
adequate  access  to  such  reports  and  other 
written  materials;  and 

"(10)  provides  that  the  applicant,  in  devel- 
oping the  program  or  project  for  which  it 
seeks  assistance,  has  considered  the  need  for 
compensatory  services  for  children  who  re- 
ceived those  services  under  title  I  of  this 
Act,  but  who  are  no  longer  eligible  to  re- 
ceive those  services  as  a  result  of  attendance 
area  changes  under  a  qualifying  plan. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  wheth- 
er the  applicant  is  eligible  under  section 
605(b),  and  notify  the  applicant  in  writing 
of  any  determination  of  ineligibility  under 
that  subsection.  Including  in  detail  the  rele- 
vant information  on  which  the  determina- 
tion of  ineligibility  is  based,  not  later  than 
March  1  of  the  year  in  which  the  academic 
year  or  other  period  for  which  the  assist- 
ance is  sought  begins.  Not  later  than  June 
30  of  that  year,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  applicant  of  the  approval  or  disapproval 
of  the  application  and  the  amount  of  its 
award,  if  any. 

"(c)  No  application  under  this  section  may 
be  approved  which  is  not  accompanied  by 
the  written  comments  of  a  committee  estab- 


lished pursuant  to  clause  (2KB)  of  subsec- 
tion (a).  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  an 
application  without  first  affording  the  com- 
mittee an  opportunity  for  an  informal  hear- 
ing if  the  committee  requests  such  a  hear- 
ing. 

"(d)  In  approving  applications  submitted 
under  this  title  the  Secretary  shall  apply 
the  following  criteria: 

"(1)  the  recentness  of  the  implemenUtion 
of  the  plan  described  in  section  605(a)  or 
modification  thereof; 

"(2)  the  proportion  of  minority  group  iso- 
lated children  involved  in  the  plan  described 
in  section  605(a); 

"(3)  the  need  for  assistance  based  on  the 
expense  or  difficulty  of  effectively  carrying 
out  a  plan  described  in  section  605(a)  and 
the  program  or  projects  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought;  and 

"(4)  the  degree  to  which  the  program  or 
project  for  which  assistance  is  sought  af- 
fords promise  of  achieving  the  purposes  of 
this  title. 

"(eKl)  The  Secretary  shall  not  give  less 
favorable  consideration  to  the  application  of 
a  State  or  local  educational  agency  (includ- 
ing an  agency  currently  classified  as  legally 
desegregated  by  the  Secretary)  which  has 
voluntarily  adopted  a  plan  qualified  for  as- 
sistance under  this  title  (due  only  to  the  vol- 
untary nature  of  the  action)  than  to  the  ap- 
plication of  a  local  educational  agency 
which  has  been  legally  required  to  adopt 
such  a  plan. 

"(2)  The  SecreUry  shall  not  finally  disap- 
prove in  whole  or  in  part  any  application  for 
funds  submitted  by  a  SUte  or  local  educa- 
tional agency  without  first  notifying  the 
agency  of  the  specific  reasons  for  his  disap- 
proval and  without  affording  the  agency  an 
appropriate  opportunity  to  modify  its  appli- 
cation. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  may,  from  time  to 
time,  set  dates  by  which  applications  shall 
be  filed. 

"(g)  In  the  case  of  an  application  by  a 
combination  of  local  educational  agencies 
for  jointly  carrying  out  a  program  or  project 
under  this  title,  at  least  one  such  agency 
shall  be  a  local  educational  agency  described 
in  section  605(a)  and  any  one  or  more  of 
such  agencies  joining  in  such  application 
may  be  authorized  to  administer  such  pro- 
gram or  project. 

"(h)  No  State  shall  reduce  the  amount  of 
SUte  aid  with  respect  to  the  provision  of 
free  public  education  or  the  amount  of  as- 
sistance received  under  chapter  2  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981  in  any  school  district  of  any 
local  educational  agency  within  such  SUte 
because  of  assistance  made  or  to  be  made 
available  to  such  agency  under  this  title. 

"PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  609.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
each  applicant  having  an  application  ap- 
proved under  section  608  the  amount  set 
forth  in  the  application.  Payments  under 
this  title  for  a  fiscal  year  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation  and  expenditure  by  the 
recipient  until  the  end  of  the  succeeding 
fiscal  year. 

"(bKl)  If  a  local  educational  agency  in  a 
SUte  is  prohibited  by  law  from  providing 
for  the  participation  of  children  and  staff 
enrolled  or  employed  in  private  nonprofit 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  as  re- 
quired by  clause  (6)  of  section  608(a),  the 
Secretary  may  waive  such  requirement  with 
respect  to  local  educational  agencies  in  such 
SUte  and,  upon  the  approval  of  an  applica- 
tion from  a  local  educational  agency  within 
such  SUte,  shall  arrange  for  the  provision 


of  services  to  such  children  enrolled  in,  or 
teachers  or  other  educational  sUff  of,  any 
nonprofit  private  elementary  or  secondary 
school  located  within  the  school  district  of 
such  agency  if  the  participation  of  such 
children  and  staff  would  assist  in  achieving 
the  purpose  of  this  title  sUted  in  section 
602(b).  The  services  to  be  provided  through 
arrangements  made  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  comparable  to  the 
services  to  be  provided  by  such  local  educa- 
tional agency  under  such  application. 

"(2)  In  determining  the  amount  to  be  paid 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary 
shall  take  into  account  the  number  of  chil- 
dren and  teachers  and  other  educational 
staff  who,  except  for  provision  of  SUte  law, 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  participate 
in  the  program  carried  out  under  this  title 
by  such  local  educational  agency. 

"(3)  If  the  SecreUry  determines  that  a 
local  educational  agency  has  substantially 
failed  to  provide  for  the  participation  on  an 
equitable  basis  of  children  and  staff  en- 
rolled or  employed  in  private  nonprofit  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  as  required 
by  paragraph  (8)  of  section  610(a),  he  shall 
arrange  for  the  provision  of  services  to  chil- 
dren enrolled  in,  or  teachers  or  other  educa- 
tional staff  of,  the  nonprofit  private  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  or  schools  lo- 
cated within  the  school  district  of  such  local 
educational  agency,  which  services  shall,  to 
the  maximum  extent  feasible,  be  identical 
with  the  services  which  would  have  been 
provided  such  children  or  staff  had  the  local 
educational  agency  carried  out  such  assur- 
ance. The  SecreUry  shall  pay  the  cost  of 
such  services  from  the  grant  to  such  local 
educational  agency  and  shall  have  the  au- 
thority for  this  purpose  of  recovering  from 
such  agency  any  funds  paid  to  it  under  such 
grant. 

"(c)  After  making  a  grant  or  contract 
under  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  notify 
the  appropriate  SUte  educational  agency  of 
the  name  of  the  approved  applicant  and  of 
the  amount  approved. 

"ATTORlfEY  FEES 

"Sec.  610.  Upon  the  entry  of  a  final  order 
by  a  court  of  the  United  States  against  a 
local  educational  agency,  a  State  (or  any 
agency  thereof),  or  the  United  SUtes  (or 
any  agency  thereof),  for  failure  to  comply 
with  any  provision  of  this  title  or  for  dis- 
crimination on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin  in  violation  of  title  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  or  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  they  perUln  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  the  court.  In  Its 
discretion,  upon  a  finding  that  the  proceed- 
ings were  necessary  to  bring  about  compli- 
ance, may  allow  the  prevailing  party,  other 
than  the  United  States,  a  reasonable  attor- 
ney's fee  as  part  of  the  costs. 

"NEIGHBORHOOD  SCHOOLS;  PROHIBITION 

AGAINST    USE    OF    APPROPRIATED    FDNSS    FOR 
BUSING 

"Sec.  611.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  as  requiring  any  local  educational 
agency  which  assigns  students  to  schools  on 
the  basis  of  geographic  attendance  areas 
drawn  on  a  racially  nondiscriminatory  basis 
to  adopt  any  other  methcxl  of  student  as- 
signment. 

"(b)  No  funds  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  this  title  may  be  used 
for  the  transporUtion  of  students  or  teach- 
ers (or  for  the  purchase  of  equipment  for 
such  transporUtion)  in  order  to  overcome 
racial  Imbalance  In  any  school  or  school 
system,  or  for  the  transporUtion  of  stu- 


dente  or  teachers  (or  for  the  purchase  of 
equipment  for  such  transporUtion)  In  order 
to  carry  out  a  plan  of  racial  desegregration  of 
any  school  or  school  system,  except  for 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  title  I  of  the 
Act  including  any  portion  of  such  funds  as 
are  attribuUble  to  children  counted  under 
subparagraph  (C)  of  section  3(dK2)  or  sec- 
tion 403(  1 K  C )  of  the  Act. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  612.  Except  as  otherwise  specified, 
the  following  definitions  shall  apply  to  the 
terms  used  In  this  title: 

"(1)  For  the  purpose  of  section 
60S(aKlKF),  the  term  'integrated  school' 
means  a  school  with  an  enrollment  in  which 
a  substantial  proportion  of  the  children  is 
from  educationally  advantaged  back- 
grounds, in  which  the  proportion  of  minori- 
ty group  children  is  at  least  50  per  centum 
of  the  proportion  of  minority  group  chil- 
dren enrolled  in  all  schools  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agencies  within  the  Standard  Met- 
ropolitan SUtistical  Area,  and  which  has  a 
faculty  and  administrative  sUff  with  a  sub- 
stantial represenUtion  of  minority  group 
persons. 

"(2)  The  term  'magnet  school'  means  a 
school  or  education  center  that  offers  a  spe- 
cial curriculum  capable  of  attracting  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  students  of  different 
racial  backgrounds. 

"(3)  The  term  'minority  group'  refers  to 

(A)  persons  who  are  American  Indians  and 
Alaskan  Natives;  Asians  and  Pacific  Island- 
ers; blacks,  not  of  Hispanic  origin;  Hispan- 
Ics;  FVanco-Americans;  and  Portuguese;  and 

(B)  (except  for  purposes  of  section  605).  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  persons  who 
are  from  environments  In  which  the  domi- 
nant language  is  other  than  English  and 
who,  as  a  result  of  language  barriers  and 
cultural  differences,  do  not  have  an  equal 
educational  opportunity. 

"(4)  The  terms  'minority  group  isloated 
school'  and  minority  group  isolation'  in  ref- 
erence to  a  school  mean  a  school  and  condi- 
tion, respectively,  In  which  minority  group 
children  constitute  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  enrollment  of  a  school. 

"(5)  The  term  'Standard  Metropolitan 
SUtistical  Area'  means  the  area  In  and 
around  a  city  of  fifty  thousand  inhabiUnts 
or  more  as  defined  by  the  Office  of  Msinage- 
ment  and  Budget. 

"(6)  The  term  'SUte'  means  one  of  the 
fifty  SUtes  or  the  District  of  Columbia.". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  561  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  Improvement  Act  of  1981  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "VI.". 

(b)  Section  576  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "title  VI,  relating  to  emergency 
school  aid,  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965,". 

(c)  Section  577  of  such  Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  clause  (3);  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  clauses  (4),  (5),  (6), 
and  (7)  as  clauses  (3),  (4),  (5).  and  (6).  re- 
spectively. 

(d)  Section  587(aKl)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "VI.". 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  Senators  Mot- 
NiHAN,  Eagleton,  and  others  in  intro- 
ducing the  Emergency  School  Aid  Ex- 
tension Act.  Passage  of  this  legislation 
would  once  again  put  into  place  a  cate- 
gorical program  designed  to  assist 
local  communities  with  the  desegrega- 
tion of  their  public  schools.  Such  a 
program  existed  for  almost  a  decade, 
until  the  Congress  folded  the  then 


Emergency  School  Aid  Act  (ESAA) 
program  into  the  education  bl(x:k 
grant.  This  was  done  in  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  many  of 
this  administration's  bl(x;k  grant  pro- 
posals. This  is  because  I  believe  that 
the  election  of  November  1980  was  in 
part  a  response  to  the  American  peo- 
ple's fear  that  they  somehow  were 
losing  control  of  their  Government's 
decisions.  To  the  extent  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  tells  the  people  and 
the  States  how  every  tax  dollar  will  be 
spent,  we  exacerbate  that  concern. 
Wisdom  about  local  affairs— more 
often  than  not— is  close  to  the  people 
and  not  reposed  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

There  are  exceptions  to  every  rule, 
however,  and  desegregation  assistance 
must,  in  my  judgment,  be  one.  I  am 
the  first  to  admit  that  my  reflections 
have  been  focused  by  the  genuine 
need  for  such  assistance  in  my  own 
State,  particularly  for  the  voluntary 
desegregation  plan  being  implemented 
by  the  St.  Louis  city  and  coimty 
schools.  But  the  experience  of  my  own 
State  is  of  consequence  for  all  the 
States  with  school  districts  in  such 
need. 

In  the  school  year  1981-82,  the  last 
year  before  ESAA  was  folded  into  the 
education  block  grant,  the  city  of  St. 
Louis  received  $4,666,000  for  desegre- 
gation assistance.  The  very  next  year 
St.  Louis  received  only  $654,000  from 
the  block  grant,  which  replaced  not 
only  the  emergency  school  aid  pro- 
gram, but  four  other  programs  as  well. 
In  the  2  years  from  1980  to  1982  St. 
Louis  experienced  a  90-percent  decline 
in  funding  for  the  programs  included 
in  the  education  block  grant.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Council  of  the  Great  City 
Schools,  no  other  major  city  suffered 
quite  the  proportional  loss  of  St. 
Louis.  But  others  have  suffered  severe 
declines— Boston.  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
Dallas,  Minneapolis,  Oakland,  and  Se- 
attle have  all  experienced  funding  de- 
clines of  more  than  70  percent. 

We  must  reverse  this  unfortunate 
state  of  affairs  for  several  reasons. 
First,  drastically  lower  Federal  fund- 
ing for  desegregation  purposes  dis- 
courages the  States  and  school  dis- 
tricts themselves  from  solving  their 
own  problems.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  doing  what  it  can  to 
encourage  the  localities  to  do  more, 
not  less. 

Let  me  be  clear.  By  this  I  do  not  in 
any  way  mean  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  be  encouraging  the 
forced  busing  of  school  children.  The 
bill  we  are  introducing  today  specifi- 
cally provides  that  these  new  funds 
cannot  be  used  for  busing  purposes. 
But  I  do  mean  that  we  should  work 
diligently  to  encourage  desegregation 
by  such  desirable  means  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  magnet  schools  and  open 


enrollment.  Such  schemes  are  expen- 
sive. 

Second,  some  States  are  in  the 
second  or  third  year  of  implementing 
desegregation  plans  and  find  them- 
selves with  little  or  no  money  to  <»rry 
them  out. 

Third,  and  most  important,  desegre- 
gation plans  often  are  mandated  by 
the  Federal  Government  itself,  fre- 
quently by  order  of  the  Federal  courts. 
The  Federal  Government  has  a  finan- 
cial obligation  to  help  local  communi- 
ties meet  the  desegregation  require- 
ments set  out  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment itself. 

This  legislation  authorizes  $125  mil- 
lion for  desegregation  assistance  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  This  sum  would  be 
available  for  the  1983-84  school  year. 
The  aid  is  targeted  to  local  education- 
al agencies  which  are  or  will  be  adopt- 
ing and  implementing  desegregation 
plans,  either  voluntarily  or  by  coiut 
order. 

As  I  have  emphasized,  no  funds, 
under  the  bill  would  be  available  for 
busing.  There  are,  however,  several  ac- 
tivities for  which  funds  specifically  are 
authorized,  including  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  desegregation 
plans,  the  planning  and  establishment 
of  magnet  schools,  the  training  of 
staffs  to  handle  desegregation  efforts, 
the  hiring  of  community  relations  per- 
sonnel to  keep  the  public  informed 
about  such  efforts,  and  so  forth. 

The  award  of  funds  by  the  Secretary 
of  Education  would  be  made  on  a  com- 
petitive basis.  The  bill  sets  out  certain 
criteria  for  the  approval  of  applica- 
tions, including:  First,  the  need  for  as- 
sistance; second,  the  proportion  of  mi- 
nority students  involved  in  a  desegre- 
gation effort;  third,  the  degree  to 
which  a  plan  actually  would  achieve 
desegregation;  and  fourth,  the  recent- 
ness of  the  implementation  of  a  deseg- 
regation plan.  The  bill  also  allows  the 
Secretary  of  Education  to  reserve  up 
to  5  percent  of  the  fimds  authorized  to 
aid  those  State  agencies  which  are 
themselves  providing  desegregation  as- 
sistance to  the  public  schools.  This 
should  act  as  an  incentive  for  States  to 
do  more. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
there  is  widespread  concern  in  our 
country  today  about  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's commitment  to  quality  edu- 
cation for  all  our  public  sch(X)I  chil- 
dren. Integration  of  our  public  schools 
is  a  constitutional  necessity,  and  most 
of  the  achievements  in  the  desegrega- 
tion of  our  public  schools  are  a  result 
of  Federal  action.  Without  resort  to 
the  failed  policy  of  forced  busing,  we 
can  demonstrate  a  steady  progress  in 
this  area,  but  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  prepared  to  accept  its  finan- 
cial responsibility.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  lend  their  support  to  this 
biU. 
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EARLY  CONSroERATlON  OP  S.  24 
URGED 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives completed  consideration  of  H.R. 
1190.  the  Emergency  Agricultural 
Credit  Act  of  1983. 1  introduced  a  simi- 
lar bill,  S.  24,  on  January  26.  The 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  favor- 
ably reported  the  bill,  with  amend- 
ments, on  March  18. 

Despite  the  emergency  conditions 
that  many  farmers  are  operating 
under,  the  Senate  has  not  taken  action 
on  this  important  legislation. 

The  threat  of  foreclosure  is  the  most 
serious  and  demoralizing  aspect  of  the 
current  depression  in  the  agricultural 
economy.  Federal  credit  programs 
need  to  be  adjusted  immediately  to 
prevent  foreclosures  against  efficient 
farm  operators  who  are  experiencing 
temporary  financial  hardship  through 
no  fault  of  their  own. 

S.  24  provides  the  temporary  emer- 
gency credit  assistance  that  is  needed 
Immediately  by  our  Nation's  farmers. 

The  bill  has  been  significantly  modi- 
fied by  the  Agriculture  Committee  to 
reduce  possible  costs  and  to  address 
other  concerns  that  have  been  raised 
about  its  provisions.  I  am  prepared  to 
make  additional  modifications  in  the 
bill  to  insure  its  enactment. 

PROVISIONS  or  THE  BILL 

SpecificaUy.  the  bill  establishes  a 
temporary  loan  deferral  program  for 
Farmers  Home  Administration  farm 
loan  borrowers  who  are  faced  with 
foreclosure.  Under  the  bill,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  will  be  required  to 
grant  deferrals  on  repayment  of  loans 
if  the  borrower  can  show  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary- 
First,  that  he  has  exercised  good 
management  practices;  second,  that 
due  to  circumstances  beyond  his  con- 
trol, he  is  temporarily  unable  to  con- 
tinue making  payments  on  the  loan; 
and  third,  that  he  has  a  reasonable 
chance  of  repayment  of  the  loan  after 
the  deferral  period  ends. 

Under  the  bill,  no  principal  or  inter- 
est owed  to  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration by  borrowers  will  be  foregi- 
ven.  In  addition,  the  bill  restricts  eligi- 
bility for  deferrals  to  those  farmers 
who  are  unable  to  make  payments  on 
their  loans  due  to  circimistances 
beyond  their  control;  and  the  burden 
of  proof  to  qualify  for  a  deferral  rests 
solely  on  the  borrower. 

The  bill  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture discretionary  authority, 
through  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1984,  to 
implement  the  insured  economic  emer- 
gency loan  program. 

The  bUl  provides  $200  million  in  ad- 
ditional insured  operating  loan  funds 
for  use  during  the  remainder  of  this 
fiscal  year,  for  farmers  who  are  re- 
fused credit  from  their  traditional 
lenders. 
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The  bill  raises  the  insured  operating 
loan  limit  for  individual  PmHA  farm 
borrowers  to  $300,000  and  extends  the 
maximum  repayment  period  on  oper- 
ating loans  from  7  to  15  years. 

The  bUl  requires  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  to  make  use  of  the  op- 
erating loan  and  ownership  loan  funds 
allocated  for  the  low-income,  limited- 
resource  farmer  programs  during  this 
fiscal  year. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  interest 
rate  on  any  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration farm  loan  that  is  consolidated, 
reamortized,  or  rescheduled  must  be 
set  at  a  rate  that  is  the  lower  of  the 
original  rate  of  interest  on  the  loan  or 
the  current  rate  being  charged  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  on 
similar  loans. 

DEFERRAL  PROVISIONS 

The  deferral  provisions  contained  in 
S.  24  were  modified  by  the  Agriculture 
Committee  to  address  administration 
concerns. 

The  bill,  as  reported,  addresses  the 
aidministration's  concerns  that,  under 
S.  24,  large  numbers  of  PmHA  borrow- 
ers, not  just  those  in  need,  would  seek 
loan  deferrals,  and  that  the  provisions 
of  S.  24  would  lead  to  the  fUing  of  a 
large  number  of  lawsuits  by  those 
seeking  deferrals. 

Specifically,  the  bill  as  reported,  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  be  required  to  grant  a  deferral  on 
repayment  of  the  loan  only  if  the  bor- 
rower subject  to  foreclosure  for  non- 
payment can  show  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Secretary  that  he  meets  all  the 
qualification  criteria. 

It  should  be  noted,  that  last  year, 
about  8,000  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration farm  borrowers  were  fore- 
closed or  liquidated  for  financial  rea- 
sons. The  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion does  not  expect  the  foreclosure 
and  liquidation  figures  this  year  to  be 
higher  than  last  year.  If  that  is  the 
case,  a  good  estimate  of  the  total 
number  of  farmers  who  could  possibly 
receive  deferrals  under  the  bill  this 
year  would  be  8,000;  of  this  number, 
not  all  would  necessarily  qualify  for  a 
deferral  under  the  rigid  qualification 
criteria  established  by  the  committee's 
amendment. 

Also,  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
CBO  estimate  and  other  published  es- 
timates of  the  costs  of  the  deferral  do 
not  fully  reflect  the  true  fiscal  effect 
of  deferrals  under  the  bill. 

These  presentations  estimate  only 
the  principal  and  interest  lost  during 
the  periods  of  deferral;  they  do  not  in- 
clude the  income  from  repayment  of 
loan  installments  deferred.  As  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  itself 
notes  in  its  cost  estimate  on  S.  24,  as 
reported,  and  I  quote,  "Most  of  such 
deferred  payments  would  presumably 
be  recovered  in  subsequent  years,  with 
interest." 

We  must  recognize  that,  under  the 
bill's  deferral  provisions,  interest  and 


principal  payments  on  loans  will  only 
be  deferred,  not  forgiven;  the  deferral 
payments  will  ultimately  be  recovered 
in  subsequent  years,  with  interest; 
and,  based  on  these  facts,  notwith- 
standing the  various  estimates  and  re- 
gardless of  assumptions  as  to  the 
nimiber  of  farmers  participating,  the 
major  costs  of  the  deferral  will  be  ad- 
ministrative costs. 

I  share  the  administration's  concern 
about  involving  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  in  excessive  litigation. 
PmHA  is  already  being  sued  in  22  dis- 
trict courts  and  in  several  bankruptcy 
proceedings  because,  to  many  borrow- 
ers, its  present  foreclosure  policy  is 
not  clear,  is  too  subjective,  and  is  open 
to  interpretation  by  PmHA  employees 
at  the  county  level. 

Any  confusion  and  appearance  of  in- 
equity will  be  eliminated  by  defining 
in  law,  as  does  the  bill,  the  principles 
that  will  be  used  to  grant  a  deferral. 

ECONOMIC  EMERGENCY  LOANS 

Under  the  bill,  the  implementation 
of  the  economic  emergency  loan  pro- 
gram will  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  Secre- 
tary needs  this  discretionary  authority 
to  respond  to  unanticipated  economic 
emergencies,  such  as  the  credit  condi- 
tions that,  recently,  resulted  in  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  run- 
ning out  of  operating  loan  funds  in  20 
States. 

CONCLnSION 

The  authorities  provided  in  the  bill 
will  enable  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration to  assist  PmHA  borrowers 
who  have  been  adversely  affected  by 
the  depression  in  agriculture  and 
many  of  the  thousands  of  other  farm- 
ers who  have  been  refused  credit  from 
farm  credit  system  and  commercial 
lenders  this  year. 

The  provisions  of  S.  24  provide  much 
more  than  symbolic  support  for  our 
Nation's  farmers.  This  legislation  will 
provide  the  tangible  and  sensible  as- 
sistance that  our  farmers  need  now. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  give 
this  legislation  the  timely  consider- 
ation that  it  deserves.* 


CLINCH  RIVER-NOW  GAO 
CRITIQUES  COST  SHARING 

•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  noted  in  my  Record  entry  of  April 
26,  the  backers  of  Clinch  River  breed- 
er reactor  are  now  arguing  that  pri- 
vate investors  might  offset  Federal  ap- 
propriations on  the  basis  of  the  reve- 
nues the  plant  might  produce  from 
electricity  sales.  As  I  noted  then,  this 
is  a  mistaken  notion  since  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  willing  buyer  for 
either  the  reactor  or  its  electricity. 

Now  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  has  come  out  with  a  report  on 
DOE'S  alternative  financing  proposals 
of  March  15,  which  makes  it  clear  that 
such    cost-sharing    will    actually    in- 


crease the  Federal  Government's  li- 
ability for  the  project.  As  the  report 
notes: 

...  as  long  as  the  Government  can  raise 
funds  by  selling  Treasury  securities  at  a  rate 
less  than  the  rate  of  return  which  Is  antici- 
pated for  the  CRBR  private  sector  funds,  it 
would  cost  the  Government  more— In  inter- 
est payments— to  build  the  CRBR  with 
funds  from  private  investors.  The  Govern- 
ment will  incur  this  increased  cost  whether 
the  project  succeeds  or  fails. 

But  the  likelihood  that  the  project 
will  operate  as  well  as  DOE  hopes  it 
will  is  open  to  serious  question.  It  is 
also  doubtful  that  the  project  will 
produce  as  much  revenue  as  DOE  opti- 
mistically projects.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, DOE'S  proposals  to  guar- 
antee that  the  investors  will  get  all  of 
their  money  back  plus  interest  would 
end  up  costing  the  taxpayers  even 
more.  As  the  GAO  notes,  with  these 
guarantees — ones  that  the  project's 
backers  claim  are  essential  to  secure 
private  investors— "the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, still  retains  most  risks  [sic]  if 
the  project  fails,  or  if  cost  overruns 
occur." 

All  of  this  should  lead  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  proper  test  for  wheth- 
er or  not  Congress  should  back  the 
project  is  whether  or  not  it  has  the 
stomach  to  pay  for  it  outright.  I  be- 
lieve the  House  all  gave  us  some  in- 
struction on  this  issue  last  December. 
It's  time  we  followed  the  House's  lead. 

Mr.  President,  because  the  funding 
of  Clinch  River  and  alternative  financ- 
ing for  the  project  will  be  major  issues 
in  the  Senate's  consideration  of  the 
energy  and  water  development  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1984, 1  ask 
that  the  entire  text  of  the  GAO's 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  report  follows: 
U.S.  General  Accounting  OmcE, 

Washington,  D.C..  May  11. 1983. 
B-104105. 
Subject:  Analysis  of  Studies  on  Alternative 

Financing  for  the  Clinch  River  Breeder 

Reactor  (GAO/RCED-83-15I). 
Hon.  Gordon  J.  Humphrey, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey:  The  Conference 
Committee  Report  for  the  Further  Continu- 
ing Appropriations  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1983 
(Public  Law  97-377,  E>ec.  20,  1982)  directed 
the  Department  of  Energy  (E>OE)  to  report 
to  the  Congress  by  March  15,  1983.  on  op- 
tions for  securing  additional  private  sector 
financing  for  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Re- 
actor (CRBR)  project.  When  CRBR  was 
first  authorized  in  1970  it  was  estimated  to 
cost  $700  million  with  private  sponsors  and 
the  Government  assuming  nearly  equal 
shares  of  the  project's  cost.  However,  the 
private  contribution  was  fixed  while  the 
Government  was  responsible  for  cost  in- 
creases. In  the  intervening  years  project 
costs  have  increased  to  an  estimated  $4  bil- 
lion '  of  which  the  Government's  share  is 
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about  $3.7  billion.  Against  this  backdrop, 
the  Conference  Committee  requested  DOE 
to  report  on  additional  private  financing. 

Between  February  16  and  March  2,  1983, 
you  and  three  other  Members  of  Congress ' 
asked  us  to  review  the  anticipated  E>OE 
report  and  provide  our  assessment  on  the  al- 
ternatives presented  by  DOE  for  securing 
additional  private  financing. 

DOE  issued  its  "Report  to  the  Congress 
on  Alternative  Financing  of  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor  Plant  Project"  on 
March  15,  1983.  In  the  report  DOE  said  that 
its  approach  was  to  develop  Government 
technical  input  which  a  utility  task  force, 
organized  by  the  Breeder  Reactor  Corpora- 
tion '  in  January  1983.  could  use  to  develop 
private  financing.  Reflecting  this  approach, 
the  DOE  report  presented 

A  history  of  the  CRBR; 

Information  on  project  costs,  reliabililty, 
and  projected  revenue:  and 

A  synopsis  of  a  possible  private  financing 
alternative  developed  for  DOE  by  the  corpo- 
ration task  force. 

The  DOE  report  presented  the  corpora- 
tion's alternative,  but  DOE's  report  did  not 
present  any  other  alternatives. 

The  corporation's  alternative  is  only  a 
preliminary  one.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Breeder  Reactor  Corporation  presented  the 
task  force's  alternative  in  a  March  12.  1983, 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy.  This 
report  also  described  in  general  terms  other 
funding  alternatives  for  CRBR  from  the 
private  sector  perspective.  In  transmitting 
the  report  to  DOE,  the  corporation  chair- 
man cautioned  that  the  report  was  prelimi- 
nary, had  not  been  reviewed  by  the  corpora- 
tion's board  of  directors  and  the  task  force 
was  continuing  its  work  developing  more 
specifics  on  its  alternative. 

The  task  force  concluded  that  CRBR 
should  be  able  to  attract  a  large  amount  of 
private  funding— up  to  an  additional  $800 
million— because  it,  would  (1)  generate  reve- 
nue from  electricity  sales  and  (2)  provide  ad- 
ditional income  from  Federal  tax  Incentives 
which  private  investors  should  find  attrac- 
tive. However,  the  corporation  report  points 
out  that  the  viabililty  of  private  sector  in- 
vestment will  be  contingent  on  enactment  of 
a  number  of  Government  assurances  and 
guarantees  related  to  funding,  completing, 
licensing,  and  operating  the  CRBR  plant. 
The  report  points  out  that  the  assurances 
and  guarantees  are  required  because  CRBR 
presents  unique  risks  to  private  investors. 

Thus  DOE'S  and  the  corporations  reports 
represent  only  the  t>eginning  of  a  process 
that  will  require  much  more  work  before  a 
detailed  private  financing  proposal  is  devel- 
oped. DOE'S  report  recognizes  that  develop- 
ing the  specific  structure  and  arrangements 
of  a  private  investment  venture  will  require 
extensive  discussions  with  potential  custom- 
ers of  CRBR-generated  power  and  negotia- 
tions with  potential  investors.  DOE  stated 
that  such  discussions  and  negotiations  were 
not  possible  in  the  time  available  to  prepare 
its  and  the  conioration's  reports.  Without 
such  discussions.  DOE  said  that  it  could  not 
predict  the  potential  interest  of  possible  in- 
vetors  in  the  project.  DOE  recognized  that 
decisions  by  potential  investors  depend  on 
developing  a  more  specific  proposal  and  on 
the  final  form  of  legislative  authority  that 
DOE  seeks  to  enable  it  to  provide  the  de- 
sired assurances  and  guarantees.  DOE  is  re- 
lying on  the  corporation  to  pursue  discus- 
sions with  potential  investors  aimed  at  de- 
veloping specific  investment  and  marketing 
strategies.  A  date  for  completing  a  private 
investment  proposal  has  not  been  estab- 


lished. However.  DOE  officials  said  that 
they  hoped  a  specific  proposal  can  be  devel- 
oped in  time  to  provide  private  funding  in 
early  1984. 

Because  DOE  and  the  corporation  have 
not  yet  developed  and  presented  specific  in- 
formation, a  detailed  analysis  or  conclusion 
regarding  the  feasibility  and/or  merits  of  in- 
creased private  sector  investment  In  the 
CRBR  project  is  not  possible.  However,  cer- 
tain of  the  underlying  concepts  contained  in 
the  framwork  for  securing  alternative  fi- 
nancing have  been  sufficiently  described  for 
us  to  offer  the  general  comments  and  obser- 
vations contained  In  this  report.  It  should 
be  noted  that  other  variations  of  private 
CRBR  financing— both  within  and  outside 
the  framework  presented— are  possible,  and 
could  affect  our  comments  and  observa- 
tions. 

Before  presenting  our  comments  and  ob- 
servations on  the  financing  proposals,  one 
basic  praint  must  be  made.  Over  the  last  sev- 
eral years,  we  have  consistently  pointed  out 
In  reports  and  testimony  to  the  congress 
that  CRBR  is  a  research  and  development 
project  on  the  road  to  demonstrating  the 
potential  for  applying  breeder  technology  In 
the  United  States.  Therefore,  we  continue 
to  believe  that  the  main  element  In  consl- 
derelng  funding  decisions  must  be  the. 
project's  research  and  development  impor- 
tance. 

With  this  overall  point  in  mind,  we  have 
two  specific  observations  on  the  private  fi- 
nancing proposal  presented  in  the  corpora- 
tion task  force  report.  First,  while  the  pro- 
posal wUl  probably  change  many  of  the  ex- 
isting project  arrangements,  the  Federal 
Government  still  appears  to  retain  most 
risks  if  the  project  falls  or  if  cost  overruns 
occur.  Second,  while  the  additional  private 
sector  financing  discussed  in  DOE's  and  the 
corporation's  reports  would  produce  budget- 
ary savings  during  the  CRBR's  construc- 
tion, such  savings  would  be  a  trade-off 
against  either  future  reductions  in  Federal 
revenues  or  additional  budget  outlays.  Spe- 
cifically, the  revenues  expected  to  be  pro- 
duced from  the  sale  of  CRBR-generated 
electricity  will  be  used  to  pay  back  private 
investors.  If,  however,  the  revenue  is  Inad- 
equate, private  investors  would  have  to  be 
repaid  from  DOE  appropriations. 

The  remainder  of  this  report  discusses  (1) 
our  objectives,  scope,  and  methodology.  (2) 
why  private  sector  financing  is  being  sought 
for  CRBR,  and  (3)  certain  issues  raised  by 
changing  the  existing  CRBR  arrangements 
and  their  Impact  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

OBJECTIVES,  SCOPE,  AND  METHODOLOGY 

At  the  request  of  the  Chairmen,  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  Conservation  and  Power, 
and  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Inves- 
tigations. House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce;  Senator  Gordon  J.  Humphrey, 
and  Representative  Marilyn  Lloyd,  this 
report  discusses  Federal  impacts  of  the  pri- 
vate funding  proposal  presented  in  DOE's 
and  the  Breeder  Reactor  Corporation's  re- 
ports. While  some  of  the  requestors  asked 
for  reports  on  other  areas,  these  areas  will 
be  covered  In  subsequent  reports. 

Neither  DOE's  nor  the  Breeder  Reactor 
Corporation's  report  proposed  a  specific 
method  for  obtaining  private  sector  invest- 
ment. We  did,  however,  review  the  financial 
mechanisms  and  the  assumptions,  guaran- 
tees, and  assurances  which  are  discussed  In 
the  respective  reports.  Our  review  was  con- 
ducted from  the  perspective  of  how  private 
sector  funding  and  the  associated  tax  bene- 
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fits  would  affect  the  net  Federal  cost  of  the 
CRBR  and  how  the  reports'  assumptions, 
guarantees,  and  assiu'ances  would  affect  the 
risk  and  responsibilities  assumed  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Our  review  was  also 
conducted  under  the  assumption  that 
CRBR  would  be  built. 

We  discussed  the  contents  of  the  reports 
with  DOE  and  Breeder  Reactor  Corporation 
t-^k  force  officials  who  were  responsible  for 
major  report  segments.  When  appropriate. 
we  discussed  the  reports  and  documents 
with  those  officials  who  prepared  informa- 
tion used  In  the  reports  and  with  utilities 
which  may  be  asked  to  purchase  CRBR-gen- 
erated  electricity  or  invest  in  the  CRBR 
project. 

We  also  reviewed  a  March  18,  1983,  inter- 
nal DOE  study  which  detailed  a  possible  fi- 
nancing arrangement.  This  study  was  not 
intended  to  be  a  part  of  DOE's  report  to  the 
Congress  nor  was  it  intended  to  be  an  actual 
draft  proposal.  However,  because  the  as- 
sumptions and  financing  configuration  were 
within  the  parameters  of  DOE's  and  the 
corporation's  reports,  the  study  was  a  useful 
example  of  a  possible  proposal.  We  dis- 
cussed this  study  with  the  DOE  officials 
who  prepared  it  and  with  the  officials  who 
prepared  DOE's  report  to  the  Congress. 

The  review  was  performed  in  accordance 
with  generally  accepted  government  audit- 
ing standards. 

PRIVATE  SECTOR  rWAMCIIlO  FOR  CRBR  SOUGHT 
BECAUSE  OP  inCREASED  PEDERAL  COSTS 

When  the  CRBR— designed  to  be  the  Na- 
tion's first  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reactor* 
demonstration  plant— was  initially  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  in  1970,  it  was  estimat- 
ed to  cost  around  $700  million.  In  1974,  after 
completion  of  detailed  design  work.  Govern- 
ment and  Industry  participants  estimated 
that  the  CRBR  would  cost  $1.7  billion  to 
construct.'  A  number  of  utility  companies 
had  pledged  $256  million  to  the  Breeder  Re- 
actor Corporation  to  be  used  to  construct 
the  CRBR  (that  sum,  plus  Interest,  is  cur- 
rently estimated  to  total  about  $352  mil- 
lion). The  remainder  was  to  be  funded  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

DOE  currently  estimates  CRBR  will  cost 
$4  billion.  Much  of  the  cost  increase  can  be 
attributed  to  project  delays  and  changes  in 
program  emphasis.  We  have  issued  reports 
on  the  program's  direction*  and  Its  current 
cost  estimate.'  In  those  reports  we  com- 
mented that  the  Congress  has  several  basic 
options  available  for  deciding  the  future  of 
breeder  reactors  In  the  United  States  and  on 
the  uncertainty  of  CRBR  cost  estimates. 

Although  CRBR's  estimated  construction 
cost  has  Increased  substantially,  the  utili- 
ties' contribution  has  remained  relatively 
constant  (increasing  only  due  to  interest 
earned  on  contributions).  The  resulting  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  Government's  share 
has  been  the  subject  of  congressional  con- 
cern during  its  recent  debates  over  contin- 
ued funding  for  CRBR.  Accordingly,  the 
Congress  directed  DOE  to  study  alternative 
meth(xis  to  finance  the  remaining  $2.3  bil- 
lion required  to  complete  the  CRBR  (about 
$1.7  billion  of  the  total  $4  billion  has  al- 
ready been  funded).  Reflecting  the  intensity 
of  the  congressional  concern  is  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy's  statement  in  early  1983 
that  imless  private  sector  funding  was  se- 
cured, he  doubted  that  the  Congress  would 
continue  to  fund  CRBR. 

DOE'S  March  15,  1983,  report  provided  a 
framework  for  developing  financing  alterna- 
tives but  did  not  contain  a  specific,  detailed 
proposal  for  obtaining  private  funding.  In- 
stead, DOE  indicated  that  the  report  was  to 


provide  technical  input  "concurrent  with 
and  for  use  in  the  development  of  financial 
alternatives  by  the  private  sector  Utility 
Task  Force  organized  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Breeder  Reactor  Corporation."  As  a 
result,  DOE'S  report  contains  background 
information  on  CRBR  and  present  projec- 
tions for  CRBR's  operating  costs,  electricity 
production,  and  the  anticipated  revenues. 
DOE's  report  also  synopsizes  the  private  fi- 
nancing alternative  presented  In  the  corpo- 
ration's report. 

The  Breeder  Reactor  Corporation  report 
was  prepared  to  provide  information  on  al- 
ternative financing  possibilities  for  (TRBR. 
Its  report  estimated  that  up  to  an  additional 
$800  million  in  private  investment  could  be 
provided  to  construct  CRBR.  It  also  states 
that  based  on  estimated  CRBR  revenues 
and  tax  benefits  to  the  Investors,  significant 
private  sector  Investment  should  be  avail- 
able if  the  Federal  Government  guarantees 
and  assurances  include: 

Federal  assurances  that  CRBR  will  be 
completed,  licensed,  and  operated.  Such  as- 
surances must  be  unconditional  if  private 
investment  is  to  obtained.  In  the  event 
CRBR  is  not  completed,  licensed,  and  oper- 
ated, private  investors  must  be  able  to  re- 
cover their  Investment  plus  a  return  on  the 
investment. 

Federal  assurance  that  CRBR  will 
produce  the  estimated  revenues.  The  Feder- 
al Government  must  guarantee  the  amount 
of  power  CRBR  will  produce  and  that  the 
power  will  be  purchased  at  an  assured  price. 

Federal  commitment  that  adequate  Feder- 
al funds  will  be  appropriated  after  fiscal 
year  1983  to  enable  current  construction 
schedules  to  be  met  and  a  commitment  that 
funding  will  continue  until  the  project 
achieves  a  conunerclal  level  of  reliability. 

Federal  assurance  that  CRBR-related  tax 
Incentives  will  be  available  to  private  Inves- 
tors. The  tax  Incentives  include  investment 
tax  credits  and  accelerated  depreciation. 
Further,  the  report  suggested  that  if  they 
were  not  adequate,  the  Congress  might  wish 
to  consider  other  tax  credits,  tax  deduc- 
tions, and  exemption  of  investment  Income. 

To  take  full  advantage  of  the  Govern- 
ment's guarantees  and  the  tax  benefits,  the 
corporation  report  concluded  that  the  pri- 
vate investment  should  be  a  combination  of 
direct  borrowing,  repayable  equity  partner- 
ship, and  debt  securities. 

The  corporation's  report  provides  few  de- 
tails. For  Instance,  specific  rates  of  return, 
payback  methods,  and  timing  were  not  dis- 
cussed. Although  the  corporation's  report 
was  synopslzed  in  DOE's  report  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Breeder  Programs  told  us  that  DOE's  report 
would  not  recommend  a  specific  proposal 
because  it  will  be  up  to  the  Congress  to 
select  a  proposal. 

PRIVATE  PINANCIIIG  WOULD  CHANCE  EXISTING 
CRBR  ARRANGEMENTS 

Under  present  arrangements,  DOE  Is  re- 
sponsible for  (1)  managing  the  CRBR 
project,  (2)  supplying  all  but  about  $350  mil- 
lion (mainly  the  utilities'  contribution) 
toward  the  cost  of  designing  and  construct- 
ing the  CRBR,  and  (3)  funding  all  cost  over- 
runs. In  addition,  although  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  (TVA)  is  responsible  for 
operating  the  CRBR  during  its  first  5  years 
of  operation,  DOE  will  pay  all  operating 
costs  and  will  receive  all  revenues  from  the 
sale  of  CRBR-produced  electricity.  Informa- 
tion obtained  from  operating  the  CRBR,  as 
well  as  patent  and  licensing  rights,  belong  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  to  the  contrib- 
uting and  noncontributlng  utilities. 


DOE'S  and  the  Breeder  Reactor  Corpora- 
tion's reports  predict  that  in  order  to  attract 
additional  private  sector  investment,  many 
of  the  existing  arrangements  will  need  to  be 
changed.  For  example,  (1)  the  private  Inves- 
tors will  take  over  partial  ownership  of 
CRBR  from  DOE,  (2)  TVA  would  have  to 
give  up  its  option  to  purchase  CRBR  after 
lU  first  5  years  of  operation,  and  (3)  TVA 
will  have  to  give  up  its  right  to  purchase 
CRBR  power  at  its  marginal  power  cost.  If 
the  private  financing  proposal  Includes  the 
types  of  guarantees  outlined  in  the  DOE 
and  corporation's  reports,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, still  retains  most  risks  If  the 
project  falls,  or  if  cost  overruns  occur. 

POTENTIAL  IMPACT  OP  PRIVATE  PINANCINC 

DOE'S  and  the  Breeder  Reactor  Corpora- 
tion's reports  state  that  private  sector  in- 
vestment could  provide  an  alternative  fi- 
nancing source  for  the  funds  needed  to  con- 
struct the  CUBR.  The  reports  estimate  that 
private  financing  could  replace  from  $385 
million  to  $800  million  (depending  on  the 
timing  of  the  investment)  that  would  alter- 
natively have  to  be  provided  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Such  private  investment 
would  offer  the  distinct  short-term  advan- 
tage of  reducing  the  need  for  appropriated 
funds  to  complete  construction  of  the 
CRBR. 

Although  private  funding  for  CRBR  will 
reduce  the  amount  of  Federal  appropria- 
tions required  for  construction,  it  could  in- 
crease the  Government's  overall  cost.  The 
added  cost  could  accrue  if  the  Government 
has  to  repay  the  Investment  at  a  rate  of 
return  higher  than  the  Government's  cost 
of  borrowing,  a  likely  possibility.  The  tax 
benefits  available  to  private  Investors  will, 
in  effect,  enhance  the  Investors  rate  of 
return  by  reducing  their  Federal  taxes. 

Private  investors  generally  need  a  higher 
return  than  Government  mxLst  pay  for  funds 

Although  no  specific  proposals  have  been 
presented,  apparently  the  corporation 
report  views  private  investment  as  a  mix- 
ture of  debt  (loans  and/or  bonds)  and  equity 
(partnership)  financing.  Our  discussions 
with  corporation  representatives  indicate 
that  a  private  equity  investment  would  have 
to  be  repaid— both  principal  and  interest- 
Just  as  the  loans  and/or  bonds  are  repaid. 
For  that  reason,  the  discussion  of  private  in- 
vestment repayment  pertains  to  both  the 
debt  and  equity  portions  of  the  funding. 
DOE  officials  projected  that  a  rate  of 
return  in  the  range  of  10  to  20  percent 
would  be  required  to  attract  private  fund- 
ing. The  Breeder  Reactor  Corporation  ex- 
pects debt  financing  to  carry  a  rate  of 
return  of  about  10  percent  while  the  equity 
financing  Is  expected  to  carry  a  rate  of 
return— Including  tax  benefits— of  about  20 
percent. 

According  to  the  Breeder  Reactor  Corpo- 
ration's report,  if  private  Investment  for 
CRBR  is  obtained,  all  such  investment— in- 
cluding both  equity  and  debt  investment- 
must  be  repaid  either  from  CRBR  revenues 
or  b"  the  Federal  Government,  which  would 
provide  guarantees  to  project  Investors  if 
the  CRBR  fails  to  provide  the  estimated 
revenues.  Because  the  Federal  Government 
is  expected  to  guarantee  that  the  Investors 
will  be  repaid  either  from  project  revenues 
the  Government  Is  giving  up,  or  from  appro- 
priations, the  private  investment  can  be 
viewed  as  a  loan  to  the  Government.  Simi- 
larly, the  direct  Federal  financing  option 
can  also  be  viewed  as  a  borrowing  arrange- 
ment because  the  Government  raises  much 


of  its  money  through  direct  borrowing  in 
the  capital  market. 

Thus,  the  value  of  private  versus  direct 
Federal  financing  can  be  determined  by 
comparing  the  Government's  borrowing  cost 
under  each  alternative.  In  the  private  fund- 
ing alternative  the  Government  must  pay 
the  Investor  a  rate  of  return  which  the  cor- 
poration report  estimates  to  be  over  10  per- 
cent. In  direct  Federal  borrowing  the  Gov- 
ernment's Interest  rate  Is  determined  by  the 
rate  it  pays  on  Treasury  securities,  which  is 
currently  under  10  percent.  As  illustrated, 
as  long  as  the  Government  can  raise  funds 
by  selling  Treasury  securities  at  a  rate  less 
than  the  rate  of  return  which  is  anticipated 
for  the  CRBR  private  sector  funds.  It  would 
cost  the  Government  more— in  interest  pay- 
ments—to build  the  CRBR  with  funds  from 
private  Investors.  The  Government  will 
incur  this  Increased  cost  whether  the 
project  succeeds  or  fails.  If  the  project  suc- 
ceeds, the  higher  Interest  cost  will  be  paid 
from  the  project  revenue.  However,  because 
of  the  difference  in  Interest  rates,  the  same 
amount  of  revenue  could  offset  higher 
levels  of  Government  borrowing.  If  the 
project  fails  or  does  not  provide  adequate 
revenues  to  repay  Investors,  the  Govern- 
ment will  pay  the  cost  with  appropriations. 
Hence,  obtaining  private  sector  financing 
for  the  CRBR,  of  the  type  conceptually  de- 
scribed by  DOE  and  the  Breeder  Reactor 
Corporation,  appears  to  offer  no  cost  advan- 
tage over  the  current  CRBR  financing  ar- 
rangement. 

Need  to  consider  tax  consequences  of 
obtaining  private  financing 

The  Breeder  Reactor  Corporation  report 
stated  that  the  tax  benefits  which  may  be 
associated  with  CRBR  would  help  make  it  a 
more  attractive  Investment  to  the  private 
sector.  The  report  cites  investment  tax  cred- 
its and  accelerated  depreciation  as  the  pri- 
mary forms  of  tax  incentives  for  private  In- 
vestors. Further,  the  report  suggested  that 
If  these  tax  Incentives  were  not  adequate, 
the  Congress  may  want  to  consider  energy 
tax  credits,  research  and  development  tax 
deductions,  and  exemption  of  investment 
income.  While  CRBR's  tax  benefits  may  at- 
tract private  investors  by  raising  the  effec- 
tive rate  of  return,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  they  will  result  in  reduced  Federal  tax 
revenues.  However,  this  lost  revenue  must 
be  balanced  against  increased  revenues  that 
the  Government  would  receive  by  taxing 
Income  private  Investors  would  earn  from 
investing  in  CRBR.  Whether  these  in- 
creased future  tax  revenues  would  offset 
the  short-term  reduction  in  Federal  tax  rev- 
enues Is  a  question  we  cannot  answer  be- 
cause the  corporation's  report  does  not  pro- 
vide the  necessary  specific  information. 

Investment  tax  credits  could  be  an  impor- 
tant incentive  in  attracting  private  inves- 
tors. Generally,  the  Investment  tax  credit 
allows  a  reduction  in  the  investors'  tax  li- 
ability amounting  to  8  percent  of  their  in- 
vestment. Although  the  size  of  private 
equity  Investment  is  not  now  known,  the 
credit  on  an  $800  million  Investment  could 
reduce  Investor's  tax  liability  by  a  total  of  as 
much  as  $64  million  (in  year  of  expenditure 
dollars  from  1984  through  1989). 

The  incentives  resulting  from  accelerated 
depreciation  provide  another  area  in  which 
the  proposed  private  investment  could 
affect  Federal  tax  revenues.  Using  a  financ- 
ing example  contained  in  a  March  18,  1983, 
DOE  study.'  tax  savings  resulting  from  ac- 
celerating depreciation  on  a  $763  million  in- 
vestment would  reduce  the  investor's  tax  li- 
ability by  about  $351  million  (assuming  a 


Federal  tax  rate  of  46  percent).  Because  the 
reduced  tax  liability  is  a  loss  to  the  Treas- 
ury, the  Government  could  be  giving  up 
$351  million  in  future  tax  revenue— due  to 
depreciation  alone— to  obtain  an  Increased 
private  Investment  of  $763  million  during 
1984,  1985,  and  1986. 

The  corporation  report  mentioned  that 
additional  tax  credits  could  be  made  avail- 
able to  investors  through  energy  tax  cred- 
its.* The  Energy  Tax  Act  of  1978  (Public 
Law  95-618,  Nov.  9,  1978)  and  the  Crude  OH 
Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law 
96-223,  Apr.  2,  1980)  provided  the  Business 
Energy  Investment  Credit  as  one  of  several 
tax  incentives  to  encourage  the  conversion 
from  oil  and  gas  to  new  energy  systems.  The 
credit  applies  to  solar  and  wind  energy  sys- 
tems and  would  have  to  be  extended  to 
apply  to  CRBR.  Furthermore,  the  authority 
for  the  credit  is  scheduled  to  expire  in  1985. 
If  the  act  were  amended  to  cover  the  CRBR 
and  extended  past  1985,  Investors  could 
obtain  a  tax  credit  equal  to  15  percent  of 
their  investment.  This  is  in  addition  to  the 
8-percent  investment  tax  credit  available  to 
CRBR  investors  and  any  other  business  in- 
vesting in  new  machinery  or  equipment. 

The  corporation's  report  suggested  that 
research  and  development  tax  deductions 
would  also  be  an  attractive  incentive  to  pri- 
vate investors.  That  deduction  would  be 
equivalent  to  the  difference  between  the 
cost  of  CRBR— about  $4  billion— and  the 
plant's  market  value.  The  market  value  is 
derived  from  expected  sales  revenue  and  tax 
savings  to  Investors.  The  corporation  task 
force  estimates  the  market  value  to  be 
about  $1.1  billion.  Therefore,  the  deduction 
could  be  based  on  about  $3  billion.  Because 
this  incentive  Is  a  tax  deduction  and  not  a 
tax  credit  the  actual  impact  on  the  tax  li- 
ability would  depend  on  the  investors'  tax 
rate.  According  to  the  corporation  report,  a 
favorable  tax  ruling  or  specific  legislation 
would  be  required  to  make  use  of  this  incen- 
tive. 

The  final  tax  incentive  suggested  by  the 
Breeder  Reactor  Corporation  involves  ex- 
empting investment  income.  If  a  portion  of 
the  private  sector  investment  is  obtained 
through  industrial  development  bond  issues, 
the  income  from  that  investment  could  be 
exempted  from  tax  if  special  authorization 
by  the  Congress  is  enacted. 

The  Breeder  Reactor  Corporation  believes 
that  the  tax  benefits  associated  with  pri- 
vately financing  CRBR  will  not  decrease 
Federal  tax  revenues.  The  rationale  for  that 
belief  is  that  if  CRBR  is  privately  financed, 
investors  will  not  build  a  similar  amount  of 
coal-fired  powerplant  capacity.  Thus,  tax 
benefits  taken  on  CRBR  will  only  displace 
tax  benefits  that  would  otherwise  be  taken 
on  coal  plants. 

This  reasoning  does  not  appear  appropri- 
ate. First,  private  Investors'  tax  benefits  are 
a  real  cost  of  the  private  financing  option, 
whether  or  not  the  CRBR  displaces  a  con- 
ventional powerplant  and,  therefore,  should 
be  considered.  We  recognize,  however,  that 
although  these  tax  benefits  are  a  short-term 
loss  to  the  Federal  Government  they  could 
be  offset  over  the  life  of  the  project  by 
taxing  investors'  future  income.  Second,  one 
should  not  necessarily  assume  that  Investors 
would  build  a  similar  amount  of  coal-fired 
powerplant  capacity  if  CRBR  were  not 
built.  Given  the  relatively  small  contribu- 
tion CRBR  power  output  (350  megawatt) 
would  make  to  total  generating  capacity  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  loss  of  CRBR  power  would 
of  necessity  require  investment  in  coal-fired 
facilities.  This  is  especially  true  in  light  of 


the  overcapacity  which  currently  exists  in 
the  utility  market. 

OTHER  MATTERS 

The  alternative  ways  that  the  Congress 
may  finance  CRBR  and  the  guarantees  that 
may  be  required  In  a  private  funding  alter- 
native raise  two  basic  issues  about  how  the 
various  financing  and  guairantee  impacts 
can  be  best  identified  in  the  budget  process. 

The  first  issue  revolves  around  two  op- 
tions for  the  timing  of  appropriations. 
Under  one  option  called  full  funding,  the 
Congress  would,  under  any  financing  alter- 
native, appropriate  in  DOE's  budget  the 
Government's  total  estimated  cost  for 
CRBR  construction  In  the  year  it  commits 
to  construct  the  project.  The  main  advan- 
tage of  this  approach  is  that  it  allows  the 
Congress  to  have  a  clear  presentation  of  the 
project's  full  cost  when  it  considers  whether 
construction  should  be  started.  Recognizing 
this  advantage,  we  have  consistently  sup- 
ported the  full  funding  approach  for 
projects  such  as  CRBR.  For  example,  we 
have  recommended  that  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  fully  fund  leases  ■<>  and 
that  the  Federal  Maritime  Adminstratlon 
fully  fund  ship  construction."  The  other 
option  is  continued  yearly  review  and  appro- 
priation. The  main  advantage  of  this  ap- 
proach is  that  it  allows  the  Congress  to 
evaluate  a  project's  needs  and  schedule 
yearly. 

The  second  question  is  how  guarantees, 
which  the  Congress  may  have  to  honor  in 
later  years,  should  be  shown  in  the  budget. 
In  numerous  reports  and  testimony  before 
the  Congress  we  have  stated  that  when  the 
Federal  Government  makes  guarantees 
which  (1)  could  involve  large  amounts  of 
money,  (2)  are  directed  to  only  a  few  enti- 
ties, and  (3)  involve  a  considerable  risk  of 
failure,  the  Congress  should  provide— in  the 
budget  year  of  commitment— an  amount  of 
budget  authority— an  appropriation— suffi- 
cient to  cover  a  significant  portion  of  the 
guaranteed  amount.  The  main  advantage  of 
this  approach  is  that  it  ensures  that  the 
guarantees  are  given  adequate  visibility  and 
appropriate  attention  in  the  budget  process. 
Because  CRBR  meets  these  requirements 
any  Federal  guarantees  supporting  the 
project  should— to  some  extent— be  covered 
by  budget  authority. 

In  summary,  this  report  discuses  the  sa- 
lient aspects  of  the  Breeder  Reactor  Corpo- 
ration's report  for  achieving  additional  pri- 
vate financing  for  the  CRBR.  We  point  out 
that  this  alternative  would  modify  certain 
of  the  management  arrangements  for  the 
CRBR  and  presents  a  tradeoff  of  short-term  - 
budgetary  savings  against  possible  higher 
overall  Government  costs  for  the  project. 
However,  we  recognize  that  the  efforts  to 
obtain  additional  private  financing  are  of  a 
preliminary  and  evolving  nature  and  that 
changing  certain  of  the  key  provisions  in 
the  financing  alternative  presented  in  the 
Breeder  Reactor  Corporation  report  would 
likely  impact  its  attractiveness  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  terms  of  costs  and  risks.  While 
the  focus  of  this  report  is  on  obtaining  addi- 
tional private  financing,  we  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  important  not  to  lose  sight 
that  the  main  element  influencing  contin- 
ued funding  decisions  is  the  CRBR's  re- 
search and  development  importance. 

We  did  not  solicit  DOE's  review  and  com- 
ments on  a  draft  of  this  report.  We  have, 
however,  discussed  the  report's  contents 
with  managers  of  DOE's  CRBR  project  In 
an  effort  to  include  DOE's  views  and  ensure 
the  report's  accuracy. 
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We  are  also  sending  this  report  today  to 
the  Chairmen,  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Conservation  and  Power,  and  Subcommittee 
on  Oversight  and  Investigations,  House 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce:  and 
Representative  Marilyn  Lloyd. 

We  plan  no  further  distribution  of  this 
report  until  7  days  from  the  date  of  the 
report  unless  its  contents  are  publicly  an- 
nounced by  you  or  one  of  the  other  reques- 
tors. At  that  time,  we  will  send  copies  of  the 
report  to  the  Director,  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget;  the  Secretary  of  Energy; 
and  to  other  interested  parties.  We  will  also 
make  copies  available  to  others  on  request. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Dexter  Peach, 

Director. 

rOOTHOTES 

•  In  1982  DOE  estimated  that  CRBR  would  cost 
$3.6  billion.  This  figure  is  obtained  by  subtracting 
net  revenue  during  the  project's  first  5  years  of  op- 
eration from  construction  cost.  The  $4  billion 
figure  represents  construction  cost  without  sub- 
tracting net  revenue. 

"The  three  other  Members  of  Congress  who  re- 
quested this  review  are  listed  on  page  4.  As  agreed, 
this  report  will  be  issued  simultaneously  to  all  re- 
questors. 

'The  Breeder  Reactor  Corporation  is  a  company 
formed  to  obtain  the  financial  and  other  participa- 
tion of  the  753  utUities  contributing  funds  to  the 
project. 

♦A  breeder  reactor  is  a  nuclear  reactor  that  cre- 
ates more  fuel  than  it  consumes.  The  term  "liquid 
metal"  refers  to  the  liquid  sodium  which  serves  as 
the  reactor  coolant. 

» All  CRBR  costs  are  shown  in  current  dollars. 

•"The  Liquid  Metal  Past  Breeder  Reactor-Op- 
tions for  Deciding  Future  Pace  and  Direction" 
(OAO/EMD-83-79.  July  12.  1982). 

'  "Interim  Report  on  GAO"s  Review  of  the  Total 
Cost  Estimate  for  the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reac- 
tor Project"  (GAO/EMD-82-131.  Sept.  23,  1982) 
and  "Analysis  of  the  Department  of  Energy's 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  Cost  Estimate" 
(GAO/RCED-83-74.  Dec.  10.  1982). 

•On  March  18.  1983.  DOE  completed  a  study  of  a 
possible  investment  scenario.  The  study  is  not  part 
of  the  submission  to  the  Congress  and  is  not  a  pro- 
posal. The  scenario  is.  however,  within  the  invest- 
ment framework  described  in  DOE's  and  the  Breed- 
er Reactor  Corporation's  reports. 

•For  further  information  on  energy  tax  credits 
see  our  report  "The  Business  Energy  Investment 
Credit  for  Solar  and  Wind  Energy"  (GAO/RCED- 
83-81.  Mar.  7.  1983). 

'"Costs  and  Budgetary  Impacts  of  the  General 
Services  Administration's  Purchase  Contract  Pro- 
gram" (LCD-80-7.  Oct.  17,  1979). 

""Further  Implementation  of  Pull  Fimding  in 
the  Federal  Ooverrunent"  (PAD-78-80.  Sept.  7, 
I978).« 


completes  its  business  today,  it  stand 
in  recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow  morn- 
ing. 

ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  after  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  the 
time  remaining  between  that  time  and 
10:30  a.m,  be  devoted  to  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  2  minutes  each. 

THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  tomorrow,  at  10:30  a.m., 
the  Senate  resume  consideration  of 
the  pending  budget  resolution,  at 
which  time  the  Domenici  substitute 
will  be  the  pending  question. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  from  the  moment  the  Senate  re- 
cesses this  evening  until  8:30  p.m.  this 
evening,  the  time  remaining  in  that 
period  be  charged  equally  against  the 
two  sides.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


JMI 


PROGRAM  FOR  THURSDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
consulted  with  the  minority  leader's 
office  and  have  been  advised  that  the 
minority  leader  agrees  to  the  request  I 
am  about  to  put. 

Before  I  do  so,  however,  may  I  say 
that  it  is  clear,  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
that  no  other  amendments  will  be  of- 
fered tonight  and  no  further  debate 
will  be  conducted.  The  alternatives  are 
to  stay  here  and  stare  at  each  other  or 
make  some  other  and  more  reasonable 
arrangement. 

So  I  propose  the  following  unani- 
mous-consent request,  which  I  am  ad- 
vised has  t)een  cleared  with  the  minor- 
ity leader. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate 


RECESS  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  with 
apologies  to  all  those  who  have  waited 
for  further  action  today,  let  me  simply 
say  that,  for  reasons  that  have  persist- 
ed throughout  the  day,  it  is  clear  now 
that  negotiations  will  not  produce  an 
opportunity  for  us  to  vote  any  further 
today. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  move,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously 
entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
7:57  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  May  12,  1983,  at  10 
a.m. 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received 
the  Senate  May  11, 1983: 
The  Judiciary 

Leonard  D.  Wexler,  of  New  York,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  New  York  vice  George  C.  Pratt,  elevated. 

Charles  E.  Clapp  II,  of  Rhode  Island,  to 
be  a  judge  of  the  U.S.  Tax  Court  for  a  term 
expiring  15  years  after  he  takes  office,  vice 
Irene  Feagln  Scott. 

In  THE  Navy 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment as  Senior  Navy  Member  of  the  Mili- 
tary Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Nations 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  section  711. 

Having  designated  the  following-named 
officer  for  command  and  other  duties  of  im- 
portance and  responsibility  within  the  con- 
templation of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  I  nominate  him  for  reappoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so 
serving. 


To  be  vice  admiral 
Vice  Adm.  James  A,  Lyons.  Jr..  003-18- 
9857/1110,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Vice  Adm.  Arthur  S.  Moreau,  Jr..  228-32- 
2434/1110,  U.S.  Navy. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  1370. 

To  be  vice  admiral 
Vice  Adm.  Thomas  J.   Kilcline.   316-22- 
2939/1310,  U.S.  Navy. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
The     following-named     officers     of    the 
Marine  Corps  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve  for 
permanent   appointment   to   the   grade   of 
major,  under  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  624,  subject  to  qualifi- 
cations therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Adair,  Charles  W.,  1308 
Adams,  Michael  J.,  8034 
Adelhelm,  Robert  P.,  8310 
Adkins,  Frederick  P.,  6249 
Aguilar,  Rodolfo  P.,  Jr.,  1822 
Alauria,  Anthony  T.,  4556 
Allen,  Charles  H..  8331 
Almendinger,  John  P.,  3669 
Anderes,  James  L.,  7652 
Anderson,  Nancy  P.,  8590 
Anderson,  Steven  D.,  4072 
Andres,  Paul  A.,  1135 
Ansel.  Clarke  P.,  1756 
Apple,  Robert  E..  Jr.,  0865 
Arnold,  Charles  W.,  IV,  8045 
Amot,  Malcolm,  7010 
Asadoorian,  Levon  S.,  9351 
Atkinson,  John  B.,  2873 
Ayala.  Joseph  R.,  9609 
Babin,  Berwick  P.,  0381 
Baca,  Mariano,  Jr.,  8300 
Baez,  Jesus  M.,  3651 
Bain,  William  P.,  5712 
Baker,  Charles  L.,  4265 
Baldwin,  Carlos  M.,  7036 
Baldwin,  Peter  J.,  4233 
Barnes,  Robert  B.,  1040 
Bamhouse,  Thomas  N.,  3090 
Barrington,  Michael  E.,  0878 
Barth,  William  M.,  6349 
Barton,  Robert  S.,  2405 
Beal,  William  P.,  4582 
Beasley,  Dave,  Jr.,  5201 
Beaulieu,  Raymond,  0606 
Behl,  Brian  L.,  8161 
Berger,  William  J.,  4208 
Bergman,  John  C,  0330 
Berry,  Dale  J.,  2319 
Benibe.  Ronald  A.,  9603 
Blackledge,  Matthew  W.,  2318 
Blouch,  Cleve  R.,  7949 
Bogart.  Robert  H.,  2789 
Bond,  James  E.,  6819 
Bookwalter,  Mary  T.,  1196 
Boone,  Michael  D.,  9824 
Borley,  John  E.,  0581 
Botkin,  Charles  T.,  6068 
Brady,  Lawrence  L.,  6619 
Bratten,  John  D.,  0156 
Bray,  Jeffrey  D.,  5570 
Bray,  Tommy  L.,  8324 
Breen,  Jerry  P.,  Ill,  0861 
Britt,  Jason  A.,  7545 
Brooks,  Michael  A.,  4272 
Brousseau,  Mark  J.,  7241 
Brown,  Barrington  M.,  9702 


Brown.  Gregory  D..  2179 
Bruce,  WUliam  M.,  Jr..  3074 
Brueland,  Lowell  K.,  5472 
Budka.  Andrew  J.,  8849 
Burke,  Joseph  E.,  Jr.,  5241 
Bumside,  Glenn  G.,  II,  4526 
Burton,  Curtis  L.,  6589 
Buschelman,  Terrance  G.,  7979 
Busfield,  George  E.,  Jr.,  7027 
Bush,  Robert  V..  Jr.,  3485 
Butler,  Alfred  L.,  Ill,  3112 
Byrne,  Patricia  A..  6620 
Caldwell,  Gerald  W.,  9100 
Campell,  Charles  W.,  9356 
Cancian.  Mark  P.,  2971 
Cannata,  Raymond,  2364 
Capoot,  Michael  G.,  5392 
Carino,  Lawrence  J.,  1317 
Carpenter,  Albert  W.,  1072 
Carr,  Edgar  B.,  3391 
Carter,  Charles  D.,  9266 
Carter,  Morrison  G.,  Jr.,  0299 
Cassady,  John  M.,  Jr.,  4696 
Catto,  WiUiam  D.,  2394 
Cavasoz.  Jesse  P.,  7655 
Chaney,  Grady  B.,  II,  2839 
Chavez,  Rocky  J.,  7755 
Cheston.  Cary  R..  0274 
Chlsum.  Madison  C,  Jr.,  5238 
Cicere,  Michael  A.,  2464 
Clark,  Jackie  K..  4786 
Clark,  William  M.,  0155 
Clauer,  John  A.,  2912 
Clifton,  David  R.,  0635 
Clute,  Richard  A.,  2196 
Clymer,  Sylvester  P.,  Jr,.  0305 
Coggin,  John  T.,  6848 
Collins,  Wayne  C,  5850 
CoUyer,  Kenneth  L..  5533 
Conatser,  Kenneth  J.,  1436 
Conway,  Robert  G.,  Jr.,  9011 
Conway,  Timothy  C,  5552 
Cook,  James  R.,  2502 
Cooker,  Brian  M.,  9118 
Cooper,  Donald  K.,  0575 
Cooper,  Michael  L.,  0287 
Costa,  Mark  A.,  9924 
Cowdrey,  Christian  B.,  0819 
Cox,  Glenn  R.,  6996 
Craig,  Leon,  Jr.,  4950 
Crookston,  Joseph  A.,  2867 
Cunningham,  Glenn  K.,  2815 
Curcio,  Charles  K.,  9653 
Curfiss,  Daniel  E.,  9158 
Cushing,  John  P.,  Jr.,  4070 
Dade,  Stephen  W.,  0948 
Dalton,  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  4216 
Daniel,  Maurice,  9516 
Darminio,  Carmen  M.,  1545 
Davidson,  John  M.,  4009 
Davis,  Jack  G.,  2007 
Davis,  James  W.,  Jr.,  4631 
Davisson,  Joseph  W.,  7583 
Deisher,  Charles  W.,  6395 
Denault,  Bruce  A.,  0060 
Dentinger,  James  A.,  8989 
Deslauriers,  Richard  E.,  4989 
Dial,  Levemen,  2540 
Dickerson,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  2458 
Dietrich,  Robert  P.,  Ill,  3545 
Dlllard,  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  7728 
Domarasky,  Andrew  M.,  Ill,  1606 
Donnell,  Steven  B.,  9148 
Dostal,  Paul  S.,  3062 
Downum,  Edwin  R.,  Jr.,  0031 
Doyle,  Eric  M.,  3973 
Dragotta,  Carmen,  9223 
Driver,  Walter  C,  Jr,.  7820 
Duderstadt,  Bruce  E.,  5208 
Dugan,  Terrence  P.,  2867 
Duhon,  Robert  J.,  3207 
Dulin,  Patrick  J.,  5150 
Dunckhorst,  Patrick  J..  5238 
Dunn,  Prank  D.,  0173 


Dunn,  Leroy  W.,  0963 
Durand.  Guy,  6375 
Durtche,  Francis  S..  4822 
Eble,  Andrew  P..  1899 
Eddlns,  Howard  B.,  Ill,  2412 
Einsidler,  Michael  A.,  8772 
Elek,  Thomas  P.,  6728 
Elflein.  Robert  W.,  2623 
Eslick,  Howard  F.,  1974 
Espinosa,  Jose  T.,  7739 
Etter,  James  P.,  9443 
Evans,  Douglas  A.,  4376 
Farmer,  Lee  H.,  0291 
Farmer.  Roger  T.,  8518 
Farrell,  Thomas  K.,  9360 
Ferguson,  Kenneth  P.,  5002 
Ferrel,  William  P.,  7987 
Pivecoat,  Larry  W.,  3102 
Flanagan,  Patrick  M.,  4203 
Flores,  Joe,  Jr.,  9886 
Ford,  Sylvia  M.,  2762 
Forte,  Robert  T..  7004 
Foster,  Willis  R.,  9517 
Franks,  Ronald  F.,  9013 
Preeberg,  Paul  O.,  0459 
Freed,  Gregory  H.,  9221 
Fulton,  David  D.,  2844 
Garrett.  William  B.,  1169 
Gaston,  Danny  W.,  1795 
Gelling,  Jerry  G.,  6888 
Genduso,  John  D.,  8346 
Georges,  John  W.,  9760 
Getty,  Ralph  J.,  4923 
Gibbons.  Wilma  J.,  6462 
Gieser,  Chrlstophe  P.,  5606 
Giguere,  John  P.,  7553 
Gildersleeve,  Ross  C  7881 
Gipe,  Benjamin  D.,  5758 
Gisolo,  Gary  G.,  6547 
Gloger,  Richard  D.,  3983 
Graham,  John  W.,  Jr.,  5027 
Graves,  Gary  N.,  0562 
Gregory,  Kenneth  E.,  1914 
Griffin.  Robert  C,  6416 
Griggs,  Laurence  W.,  3230 
Grimm,  Dennis  H.,  6366 
Grossman,  Stanley  L.,  6737 
Guidotti,  Albert  J.,  0325 
Hale,  Lynn  W.,  5018 
Halton,  Patrick  K.,  8366 
Ham,  Gary  A.,  4514 
Hamilton,  Richard  D.,  4685 
Hammond,  Theodore  J..  8777 
Hansen,  Eric  G.,  4683 
Hanson,  Stephen  D.,  3754 
Harlin,  Donald  V.,  7193 
Harris,  John  D.,  7707 
Hart,  James  A.,  1599 
Hauser,  Kevin  P.,  1384 
Hedges,  James  R.,  6864 
Hegland,  Scott  A.,  6601 
Hein,  Paul  A.,  5685 
Heitkemper,  Timothy  J.,  0983 
Helland,  Samuel  T.,  6309 
Hendrickson,  Leif  H.,  5598 
Hennebeck,  Lawrence  M.,  1374 
Hensley,  Elvin  W.,  4714 
Hickey,  Joseph  P.,  Jr.,  4677 
Hlett,  John  W.,  6205 
Hoffer,  Nicholas  J.,  8971 
Hogan,  John  J.,  Ill,  3446 
Holbrook,  Clifford  B.,  6720 
Holdridge,  Ides  L.,  Jr.,  2723 
HoUoway,  Harry  L.,  Ill,  0818 
Hosier,  Larry  D.,  6830 
Houston,  David  C.  5747 
Huff,  William  T.,  Jr.,  7005 
Hurley,  David  W.,  1949 
Huston,  James  V.,  7359 
Hutson,  Carter  L.,  4371 
Jackson,  Dennis  M.,  0118 
Jauregui,  John  A.,  9194 
Jennings,  Robert  L.,  0441 
Jepsen,  Norman  W.,  8304 


John,  David  L.,  3407 
Johns,  David  W.,  9379 
Johnson,  Kenneth  D.,  5639 
Johnson,  Larry  A.,  3612 
Johnson,  Randall  L.,  2791 
Johnson,  Ricky  B.,  1436 
Jones,  Jimmy  B.,  6430 
Jones,  Joseph  B.,  8953 
Jorgensen,  James  B.,  7155 
Juhl,  Harold,  5943 
Kane,  Thomas  G..  6981 
Karle,  Alfred  J.,  Jr.,  5196 
Kamath,  Michael  W.,  2375 
Keeley,  Martin  P.,  Ill,  0275 
Keirstead.  David  J.,  3529 
Kelly,  Karen  I.,  5203 
Kennedy,  William  M.,  5203 
Kenter,  Gary  J.,  6100 
Kerrigan,  Michael  J.,  3790 
Kessler,  Michael  B.,  9053 
Khan,  Jamil  S.,  5588 
Kiffer,  David  L.,  1197 
Kilboum,  James  A..  4931 
King,  William  A.,  1471 
Kiser.  John  B..  9539 
Knowles.  Kerry  A..  5996 
Koch,  Richard  C,  0695 
Koen,  Joseph  C,  8223 
Koger,  Thomas  H.,  0395 
Kopf.  Peter  D.,  6123 
Kowalcyk,  Rudolph  B.,  8518 
Kowalski,  Andrew,  0167 
Kramlich,  Richard  S.,  9829 
Kupar,  Michael  R.,  2206 
Lademan,  William  J.,  3701 
Lane,  Franklin  D.,  5512 
Lanzer,  Francis  P.,  1896 
Larsen,  Leif  R.,  9714 
Larsen,  Timothy  R..  0233 
Larson,  Lawrence  L.,  7754 
Leahey.  Michael  J.,  1320 
Leavis,  James  M.,  6073 
Lederer,  Patrick  R.,  1294 
Leffler,  Kevin  E.,  5277 
Lehner,  Walter  E.,  1467 
Lehnert,  Michael  R.,  3452 
Lemay,  Charles  A.,  8565 
Lemoine,  John  A.,  6050 
Lennox,  Dyer  T.,  1229 
Lesnowicz,  Edward  J.,Jr.,  8894 
Lewis,  Larry  P.,  4536 
Linn,  Thomas  C,  2823 
Lohman,  Eugene  A.,  Ill,  9649 
Long,  Dennis  E.,  1837 
Lupton,  Robert  E.,  6186 
MacGhee,  John  H.,  2053 
MacNeill,  Paul  B.,  4175 
Madenwald,  Frederick  A.,  6159 
Mahoney,  Kelly  J.,  5703 
Maisel,  Gregory  N.,  3011 
Maltby,  David  R.,  2809 
Marsh,  Samuel  T.,  7894 
Marshall,  Chez,  III,  7881 
Martin,  Albert  J.,  1250 
Martin,  Kevin  L.,  7864 
Martinez,  George  A.,  8341 
Marvin,  William  J.,  9832 
Mattes,  Gary  A.,  9306 
McAnelly,  A.  J.,  3320 
McBride,  Francis  A.,  Ill,  5803 
McCanna,  Brad  A.,  8805 
McCarthy,  Michael  E.,  2059 
McCloskey,  Joseph  J.,  9438 
Mccormick,  James  E..  Jr.,  9365 
McCullers,  William  T.  Ill,  1867 
McDaniel,  Danny  J.,  7580 
McDavid,  Robert  L.,  9880 
McGlothlin,  John  R.,  6962    ■ 
McGrory,  James  P.,  Jr.,  0305 
McKay,  Edward  J.,  Jr.,  4410 
McKeever,  Glenn  E.,  1175 
McKeone,  Charles  E.,  6933 
McMahon,  Randall  D.,  8696 
McMiUan,  Edward  S.,  2568 
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McNeil.  Richard  T..  1025 
McTeman,  Walter  F..  III.  4948 
Merriett.  Jesse  M..  III.  0634 
Meserve.  Richard  P..  5918 
Meyer,  Charles  L..  8658 
MiUer,  Dennis  R.,  6213 
Miller.  Edwin  D..  6820 
Miller.  Gary  W..  2794 
Minihan,  Timothy  P..  0582 
Mirabella.  Alf  ia.  Jr..  4699 
Mitchell.  Michael  C.  8342 
Mocl(.  Steven  R..  2899 
Moisuk.  John.  Jr..  3602 
Montgomery.  Eric  L..  8510 
Moore.  John  T..  5644 
Moore.  Terry  H..  3420 
Morgan.  Robert  J..  2561 
MuUin.  Patrick  J..  4656 
Murdocli.  Harry  M..  7697 
Murray.  Wayne  A..  4194 
Nangle.  Orval  E..  1240 
Nashi.  SUvro  9852 
Naughton.  James  P..  9203 
Neshyba.  Victor  P..  Jr..  8797 
Newell.  Gary  P.,  2457 
Newell.  Lester  K..  1446 
Nicolai.  Richard  E..  Jr.,  9174 
Niemasik.  William  J..  9519 
G'Hara.  Warren  T..  III.  1074 
O'Hare.  William  F..  Jr.,  2399 
Ortega,  Jose  G..  0031 
Ottersen.  Larry  N.,  4794 
Oxendine.  Ronnie.  4230 
Palancia.  Vincent  J.,  8262 
Parker.  Robert  M.,  Jr..  0031 
Patton.  Tommy  L.,  6845 
Peithman.  Robert  C,  6774 
Pellicone.  John  J..  4846 
Pennick.  William  M..  2170 
Perry.  Michael  T..  1780 
Pesik.  Edward  F.,  Jr..  3116 
Peterson.  Harriescli,  Jr..  4200 
Peterson.  Mark  A..  8770 
Petrelli.  Eugene  D..  5604 
PiccirUli.  Steven  J..  0523 
PUllfant.  Cleve  B..  8943 
Pingree.  Alan  J..  8248 
Praytor.  Danny  R..  5005 
Price.  William  E..  7360 
Propst,  Rodney  N..  0629 
Puckett.  Paul  R.,  1952 
Quentmeyer.  Steven  R.,  4932 
Quinlan.  Michael  J.,  9760 
Quinn.  Carl  E..  Jr..  0644 
Ramey,  Donn  W..  6538 
Ramos.  Michael  R..  2499 
Ramsey.  William  M..  3401 
Rash.  David  J..  2012 
Reager.  Richard  K.,  2058 
Reed.  Kenneth  T..  Jr..  4171 
Reep.  Michael  A..  8312 
Regan.  Joseph  S..  8057 
Rens.  Arlen  D..  8028 
Rhyne.  AUie  G..  Jr..  4887 
Rice.  Michael  L..  6310 
Richards.  Thomas  A.,  7476 
Richardson.  Donald  A..  2931 
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Riecks.  Karen  E..  5287 
Roan.  Richard  W..  2370 
Roche.  David  B..  7701 
Rogers.  Lowell  R..  4928 
Rogers,  Richard  D..  3831 
Rollins,  Thomas  L..  6939 
Rook,  Clifton  B.,  7827 
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Ross.  Christophe  J..  7162 
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Ryerson.  Neil.  1471 
Salas.  Ray.  Jr.,  6366 
Sams,  Mark  S.,  1243 
Sanchez,  Juan  B..  7390 
Santana.  James.  9394 
Schlaich.  Norman  G..  5002 
Schleining.  James  E..  Jr..  2044 
Schmid.  Joseph  H..  0578 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

O  God,  gracious  and  good,  full  of 
compassion  and  love,  may  Your  bless- 
ing be  upon  those  who  labor  in  this 
place.  May  Your  spirit  inspire  them, 
may  Your  presence  encourage  them, 
and  may  Your  grace  give  them  a  sense 
of  renewal  for  each  new  day.  May  all 
who  work  here  see  in  what  they  do  a 
vocation  of  a  high  calling,  and  be  sen- 
sitive to  the  needs  of  colleagues  and 
associates.  Help  make  us  understand- 
ing of  our  mutual  needs  that  together 
we  may  be  in  harmony  and  respect  one 
for  the  other.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESroENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Chirdon, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  sections  1928(a)- 
1928(d)  of  title  22,  United  States  Code, 
as  amended,  appointed  Mr.  Hatch  and 
Mr.  Sarbanes  as  members  of  the 
Senate  delegation  to  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Assembly  spring  meeting  to  be  held 
in  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  Jime  9  to 
13,  1983. 

"The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Vice  President,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  sections  276(d)-276(g)  of 
title  22,  United  States  Code,  as  amend- 
ed, appointed  Mr.  Heflin  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  delegation  to  the 
Canada-United  States  Interparliamen- 
tary Group  during  the  first  session  of 
the  98th  Congress  to  be  held  in 
Kenora.  Canada,  June  16  to  20, 1983. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO  SIT 
TODAY  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE 

Mr.    PRICE.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 


tee on  Armed  Services  be  peimitted  to 
sit  today  during  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
lUinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  DEPARTMENT  OF 
DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION 

BILL  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1984 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  have  until  mid- 
night, tonight.  May  11,  to  file  a  report 
on  the  fiscal  year  1984  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOSPICE  CARE 


Mr.  RATCHPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
a  very  short  time  hospices  have  estab- 
lished themselves  in  this  country  as  a 
compassionate,  home-oriented  alterna- 
tive to  hospital  care  for  the  terminally 
ill.  When  (Congress  authorized  the  cov- 
erage of  hospice  services  under  medi- 
care last  year,  the  administration  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  the  availability 
of  hospice  care  would  induce  some 
medicare  beneficiaries  to  seek  support 
from  the  program  in  place  of  home 
care  they  had  been  receiving  from  rel- 
atives. 

This  callousness  toward  the  elderly 
and  infirm  is  again  being  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  administration's  proposal  to 
reduce  the  hospice  benefit  under  medi- 
care to  60  percent  of  the  level  Con- 
gress had  envisioned.  Although  experi- 
ence with  hospice  costs  is  not  exten- 
sive, it  is  abundantly  clear  that  a  lower 
ceiliiig  will  discourage  hospice  use  by 
the  most  severely  ill  patients.  This  is 
cruel  to  the  patients  and  their  fami- 
lies, could  contribute  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  important  new  alternative 
in  American  health  care,  and  ironical- 
ly, wUl  probably  drive  medicare  costs 
up  rather  than  down.  Mr.  Speaker, 
few  people  could  argue  against  hos- 
pices on  philosophical  grounds.  Let  us 
not  allow  the  administration  to  stran- 
gle them  for  spurious  economic  rea- 
sons. 


minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ameri- 
ca's disability  system  has  become  a  na- 
tional scandal.  Thousands  of  people 
have  had  their  lives  seriously  disrupt- 
ed by  Government  attempts  to  remove 
them  from  the  disability  rolls. 

This  is  a  disgrace.  Our  workers  rely 
on  our  having  a  fair  and  effective  dis- 
ability system.  But  the  Government 
has  let  them  down. 

Congress  took  a  first  step  toward 
handling  the  problem  last  December, 
when  we  agreed  to  provide  benefits  for 
people  who  are  cut  from  the  rolls  and 
are  appealing  the  decision. 

We  also  made  improvements  in  the 
way  the  system  is  administered. 

But  those  were  stopgap  measures. 
They  did  not  go  far  enough.  Today  I 
am  introducing  the  Social  Security 
Disability  Determination  Reform  Act 
of  1983. 

This  bill  goes  after  the  system's  re- 
maining problems.  It  guarantees  that 
we  will  have  sensible  ways  of  deter- 
mining who  is  able  to  work,  and  who  is 
not. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with 
Social  Security  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man Pickle  to  see  to  it  that  this  Con- 
gress establishes  effective  disability 
procedures. 

We  need  to  assure  all  disabled  Amer- 
icans that  if  they  are  unable  to  work, 
they  can  at  least  coimt  on  being  treat- 
ed fairly. 


AMERICA'S  DISABILITY 
SYSTEM— A  NATIONAL  SCANDAL 

(Mr.  SHANNON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


THE  PLIGHT  OF  OUR  RAILROAD 
WORKERS 

(Ms.  KAPTUR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  on  behalf  of  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  railroad  workers  throughout 
this  Nation  who  are  unemployed  or  re- 
tired. Because  the  railroad  industry  is 
one  of  America's  oldest  and  most  im- 
portant resources,  its  economic  dete- 
rioration should  be  of  grave  concern  to 
the  Congress. 

In  Ohio's  Ninth  District  alone,  rail- 
road unemployment  hovers  aroimd  40 
percent,  with  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  idled.  These  workers  have  been 
among  the  hardest  hit  by  the  current 
protracted  recession.  The  outlook  for 
a  significant  upturn  in  this  basic  in- 
dustry is  grim. 

I  believe  we  must  send  the  same 
clear  and  positive  message  to  the  un- 
employed and  the  retired  in  our  rail- 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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road  industry  as  we  recently  have  to 
their  counterputs  In  other  private 
sector  industries.  Those  covered  by  the 
RaUway  Labor  Act  should  not  be 
treated  with  any  less  compassion  or 
any  less  commitment  than  other  work- 
ers. H.R.  1646.  which  addresses  the 
issue  of  the  solvency  of  the  railroad 
retirement  system,  and  H.R.  459. 
which  seeks  to  Improve  the  compensa- 
tion for  unemployed  raUroad  workers, 
should  be  acted  upon  immediately  by 
this  body.  Failure  to  act  on  these  ini- 
tiatives in  as  immediate  a  manner  as 
pomible  is  to  treat  railroad  workers  as 
second-class  workers. 

There  are  many  in  this  country  who 
would  have  us  forsake  the  railroad  in- 
dustry and  its  workers.  I,  for  one.  am 
not  ready  to  do  so.  An  industry  that 
helped  build  this  Nation  deserves  far 
better  treatment  than  abandonment. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY  FUND 

(Mr.  BATES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  in  opposition  to  the  ad- 
ministration's request  for  an  addition- 
al $8.5  billion  in  funding  for  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund. 

It  \&  time  for  Congress  and  America 
to  make  some  hard  choices  about  how 
we  spend  our  money. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  is 
a  giant  loan  operation  with  interna- 
tional bankers  loaning  American 
money  to  nations  that  often  have  no 
intention  of  paying  the  loans  back. 

The  bankers  do  not  assume  the 
losses  when  their  nations  default.  No. 
the  American  taxpayers  foot  the  bill. 
This  comes  at  a  time  when  Americans 
cannot  get  loans  for  their  own  houses, 
businesses,  or  cars. 

We  should  reject  this  bailout  of  the 
bankers  for  more  money  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.  The  $13.6 
billion  currently  spent  on  the  Fund  by 
the  United  States  should  be  reduced. 

Let  us  send  the  bankers  a  message. 
Let  us  stamp  "No"  on  their  loan  appli- 
cation. 


JMI 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
BIRTH  OF  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  privileged  to  introduce  legislation 
commemorating  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  America's  finest  Presi- 
dent, Harry  S.  Truman,  which  will  be 
celebrated  on  May  8,  1984.  Joining  me 
in  this  tribute  are  the  members  of  the 
Missouri  congressional  delegation,  the 
majority  leader,  Jnt  Wright,  and  the 
Honorable  Claudk  Pspper. 


The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
would  provide  for  a  special  Joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  be  held  on  Presi- 
dent Truman's  birthday  next  year.  A 
special  joint  committee  of  Congress 
would  be  selected  to  begin  prepara- 
tions and  to  issue  invitations.  Their 
work  would  be  coordinated  with  the 
activities  of  the  Truman  Centennial 
Committee  imder  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Honorable  Clark  Clifford.  The  spe- 
cial joint  session  of  Congress  will  be 
the  pinnacle  of  the  Truman  Centenni- 
al Year  Celebration  activities  which 
are  being  planned  by  the  committee. 
The  record  of  the  proceedings  on  that 
date  will  provide  an  invaluable  historic 
document  on  a  remarkable  American. 

This  afternoon,  a  news  conference 
will  be  held  to  kick  off  the  Truman 
Centennial  Year  Celebration.  In  atten- 
dence  will  be  the  Honorable  CHark 
Clifford,  Special  Coimsel  to  President 
Truman,  the  Honorable  Averell  Harrl- 
man.  Truman's  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Honorable  John  W. 
Snyder.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
imder  Truman,  the  President's  daugh- 
ter, Margaret  Truman  Daniel,  and  the 
Missouri  congressional  delegation.  The 
convening  of  these  luminaries  attests 
to  the  love  and  admiration  felt  for 
Truman  by  those  who  worked  for  him, 
and  by  those  for  whom  Truman 
worked. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  special  note 
of  thanks  to  my  colleague.  Congress- 
man Alah  Wheat  for  the  help  and 
support  he  has  given  on  this  legisla- 
tion. I  also  would  be  remiss  to  not 
thank  my  colleague.  Congressman 
John  Seiberung,  who  facilitated  the 
final  passage  of  the  Truman  Home 
legislation  yesterday  so  that  we  might 
have  it  for  today's  Centennial  Year 
Celebration  kick  off. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  a  Mis- 
sourian.  To  have  known  President 
Truman  and  his  family.  To  have 
learned  the  same  down  home  Missouri 
values  that  guided  his  leadership.  To 
have  experienced  the  same  small  town 
Missouri  upbringing  that  made 
Truman,  and  me,  proud  to  be  an 
American.  And,  today,  it  is  an  honor  to 
be  able  to  take  a  part  in  planning  the 
Truman  Centennial  Year  Celebration 
to  commemorate  a  man,  a  president, 
and  a  way  of  life  that  deserve  to  be  re- 
membered. 


PEACE  DAY  AT  nFFANY  ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOL  IN  RENTON, 
WASH. 

(Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington  asked 
and  was  given  permision  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  debate  on  the  nuclear 
freeze  and  passage  of  the  freeze  reso- 
lution have  happened  because  the 
American    people    have    made    clear 


their  interest  in  peace  and  their  sup- 
port for  efforts  to  control  the  arms 
race.  I  would  like  to  take  a  brief 
moment  to  describe  two  innovative 
and  touching  events  in  support  of 
peace,  which  I  had  the  honor  to 
attend  in  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  of  Washington. 

The  sixth  grade  class  of  Tiffany  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Renton,  Wash.,  or- 
ganized a  Peace  Day  last  year.  The 
school  gymnasium  was  filled  with  stu- 
dents' pictures  of  pastoral  scenes  con- 
trasted with  drawings  of  war  scenes. 
The  students  captioned  the  peaceful 
scenes  with  the  word  "Yes,"  and  the 
war  scenes  with  the  word  "No."  The 
word  "Peace"  was  spelled  out  using 
brightly  colored  handprints  as  the 
forms  for  the  letters. 

In  part,  this  event  was  inspired  by 
"Sadako  and  the  Thousand  Paper 
Cranes,"  a  book  by  Eleanor  Coerr. 
This  beautiful  book  is  about  a  little 
Japanese  girl  who  lived  from  1943  to 
1955  and  who  died  as  a  result  of  radi- 
ation from  the  atomic  bomb  dropped 
on  Hiroshima.  A  Japanese  legend  has 
it  that,  if  a  sick  person  folds  a  thou- 
sand paper  cranes,  the  gods  will  grant 
her  wish  and  make  her  healthy  again. 
Sadako  died  after  making  644  paper 
cranes.  The  students  of  Tiffany  Ele- 
mentary folded  cranes  and  hung  them 
at  the  assembly  in  honor  of  Sadako. 
and  gave  me  postcards  to  give  to  you. 
my  colleagues,  as  tokens  of  their  sup- 
port for  peace.  The  assembly  was  held 
on  October  25,  the  same  day  Sadako 
died  27  years  earlier. 

Several  weeks  ago.  the  Phiimey 
Neighborhood  Association  in  Seattle 
dedicated  a  part  of  its  community 
center  as  a  Peace  Site.  Neighborhood 
residents  of  all  ages  attended  the 
formal  dedication  ceremony  where 
local  members  of  Performing  Artists 
for  Nuclear  Disarmament  provided  en- 
tertainment and  local  elected  officials 
reiterated  their  support  for  the  nucle- 
ar weapons  freeze.  The  Phinney  Peace 
Site  will  now  stand  as  a  resource 
center  for  the  neighborhood  and  will 
be  a  rallying  place  for  the  neighbor- 
hood's call  for  world  peace. 

These  two  events  symbolize  the  in- 
terest and  concern  of  people  of  all 
ages  and  walks  of  life  have  about  our 
future.  Passage  of  the  nuclear  freeze 
resolution  has  made  a  strong  state- 
ment that  we  are  listening  to  the 
people  of  our  country  and  are  seeking 
to  move  forward  in  controlling  the 
arms  race. 

A  statue  honoring  Sadako  is  en- 
graved with  the  following  words, 
which  may  best  express  the  meaning 
of  our  action: 

This  is  our  cry. 
This  is  our  prayer. 
Peace  In  the  world. 


THE  INTERNATIONAL 
MONETARY  FUND 


(BCrs.  ROUKEMA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  not  a  Member  of  the  House 
who  has  not  recognized  the  vital  im- 
portance of  the  U.S.  contribution  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund— the 
IMF— and  its  key  role  in  the  world 
economy.  Not  a  day  goes  by  that  we  do 
not  read  of  the  potential  for  a  world 
economic  crisis,  that  we  do  not  hear  of 
the  folly  of  "Bailing  Out  the  Banks," 
that  we  do  not  learn  of  another  for- 
eign debtor  tottering  on  the  brink  of 
default. 

And  yet.  yesterday,  the  Banking 
Committee  voted  by  a  split  vote  of  27 
to  14  to  package  legislation  which  in- 
creases the  U.S.  quota  for  the  IMF 
with  the  bills  that  authorize  the  Exim- 
bank  and  the  multilateral  develop- 
ment banks— knowing  that  these 
banks  have  their  own  distinct  charac- 
teristics and  some  different  piu-poses. 

Was  this  action  taken  after  consid- 
ered study  and  open  debate?  It  was 
not.  This  shameful  business  was 
rammed  through  the  committee  with- 
out discussion.  Why?  To  create  yet  an- 
other omnibus  bill— a  bill  to  obscure 
difficult  issues  and  deny  the  House 
the  opportimity  to  examine  the  very 
different  issues  peculiar  to  each  of 
these  institutions  and  the  substantive 
changes  included  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  speak  to  you  today  to 
alert  my  colleagues,  if  the  committee 
seeks  to  bring  this  omnibus  bill  to  the 
floor,  and  if  you  agree  with  me  that 
we  must  consider  the  banking  authori- 
zations independently.  I  urge  you  to 
join  me  in  opposing  this  effort  before 
the  Rules  Committee. 


We  had  a  very  good  response  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  this  meeting 
which  attempts  to  try  to  come  up  with 
more  understanding  of  a  very  crucial 
area  of  the  world  in  Central  America. 


D  1215 

CANCELLATION  OF  MEETING 
WITH  AMBASSADOR  KIRKPAT- 
RICK  ON  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

(Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri  asked 
ans  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLEMAN  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
inform  the  membership  that  the  bi- 
partisan meeting  which  was  scheduled 
for  tomorrow  at  noon,  at  which  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick  was  to  address  the  issue  of 
*  Central  America,  unfortunately  is 
being  canceled  because  of  the  Security 
Council  meeting  on  Nicaragua  that 
Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  must  attend  in  New 
York  tomorrow. 

We  do  want  to  reschedule  this  meet- 
ing in  the  near  future  at  her  conven- 
ience. I  do  want  to  try  to  get  the  word 
out  to  the  membership  so  that  nobody 
shows  up  at  the  meeting  tomorrow  at 
noon. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION  AUTHORIZATION 

(Mr.  PURSELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
Government's  chief  objectives  is  the 
support  of  research  and  development. 
By  providing  incentives  for  business 
and  industrial  R&D  through  the  Tax 
Code.  Government  helps  maintain 
America's  technological  edge.  And  by 
supporting  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, we  are  able  to  enhance  the 
base  of  scientific  research  in  America. 

Later  today,  the  House  is  scheduled 
to  consider  the  fiscal  year  1984  author- 
ization for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. In  supporting  this  legislation, 
we  are  able  to  support  research  activi- 
ties in  the  most  important  of  the  sci- 
entific fields.  Mathematical  and  physi- 
cal sciences;  engineering;  biological, 
behavioral  and  social  sciences  all  re- 
ceive essential  support  through  NSF. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  fi- 
nancial support  provided  for  behavior- 
al and  social  sciences.  Research  sup- 
port in  this  area  is  essential  in  address- 
ing the  questions  of  improved  human 
productivity.  Important  to  remember 
is  the  fact  that  increases  in  human 
productivity  are  tied  as  closely  with 
behavioral  factors  as  with  technologi- 
cal advances. 

I  support  the  authorization  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  Its  ac- 
tivities directly  assist  in  fully  20  per- 
cent of  Federal  funding  for  basic  scien- 
tific research.  Because  a  large  portion 
of  NSF  funds  is  directed  to  academic 
research,  new  scientific  discoveries  are 
accompanied  by  the  training  of  the 
next  generation  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. Federal  support  for  research 
and  development  is  important  and  au- 
thorization of  NSF  is  one  way  to  con- 
tinue this  activity. 


REPRESENTATIVE  VUCANOVICH 
SUPPORTS  NATIONAL  TOUR- 
ISM WEEK 

(Mrs.  VUCANOVICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  VUCANOVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  168  which  would  designate 
the  week  beginning  May  29  as  "Na- 
tional Tourism  Week." 

E^ach  Member  of  this  body  should  be 
a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  because  each 
State  in  the  Union  relies  on  tourism, 
to  some  extent,  as  a  source  of  State 
revenue.  In  1981,  the  travel  and  tour- 


ism industry  generated  4.6  million 
jobs,  paid  $40  billion  in  wages  and  sal- 
aries, and  produced  $18  billion  in  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  taxes  nationwide. 

In  Nevada,  tourism  is  our  major  in- 
dustry. In  1980,  the  gaming  industry 
alone  provided  nearly  $170  million  in 
taxes  and  fees  which  is  about  48  per- 
cent of  all  State  revenue. 

Nevada  ranks  No.  1  in  terms  of  im- 
portance tourism  is  to  our  State  econo- 
my, and  tourism  in  Nevada  is  the  No.  I 
employer  in  the  State.  This  industry 
certainly  deserves  national  recogni- 
tion. 

I  believe  Memorial  Day  weekend  is 
an  appropriate  time  to  focus  national 
attention  on  tourism  since  this  holiday 
marks  the  traditional  beginning  of 
summer  and  vacation  travel.  This  spe- 
cial week  could  be  used  by  the  travel 
and  tourism  industry  as  a  kickoff  for 
summer  promotional  and  educational 
activities  throughout  the  United 
States. 

We  currently  have  approximately 
150  cosponsors,  but  we  need  218  in 
order  for  the  bill  to  be  reported  to  the 
floor.  I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to 
cosponsor  this  legislation  so  the 
Nation  can  recognize  an  industry  that 
contributes  vitally  to  our  national. 
State,  and  local  economies. 


"UNITED  STATES  HAS  TIED 
ITSELF  IN  A  KNOT "  IN  CEN- 
TRAL AMERICA 

(Mr.  RITTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  quote  in  part  from  a  recent  edi- 
torial by  Georgie  Anne  Geyer  which 
has  placed,  in  tandem.  Central  Amer- 
ica and  Afghanistan: 

The  Soviets  simply  act.  There  are  no  com- 
plications bacic  home— no  Congress,  no 
marches,  no  dissent,  no  need  for  TV  bang- 
bang. 

The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
so  tied  its  hands  regarding  virtually  any 
action  in  the  world  today  that  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  an  irrelevant  and  even  pitiful 
player  in  the  ongoing  games  of  nations. 

Should  we  call  ourselves  Hamlet  or  Gulli- 
ver? Both  characters  fit. 

But  do  our  actions  reflect  moral  self -cur- 
tailment—or  self -castration? 

She  goes  on  to  say:  "Doesn't  guilt 
over  what  we  have  done  come,  in  its 
turn,  to  deprive  others,  like  these  Af- 
ghans, of  justice?" 

We  might  add  Central  Americans, 
too.  "The  Soviets  threaten  us  from 
acting  here,"  she  is  writing  from  the 
Peshawar  near  the  Afghan  border  in 
Pakistan, 

where  the  Afghans  barely  have  the  guns  to 
fight,  and  we  stop  ourselves  from  acting  in 
Central  America  where  the  Soviets  and 
Cubans  act  with  total  immunity  and  free- 
dom. Isn't  this,  to  put  it  in  the  vernacular,  a 
little  screwy? 
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Today,  it  Is  our  self-imposed  powerlessness 
and  not  our  power  or  abuse  of  power,  that  is 
the  major  topic  of  conversation  and  concern 
In  the  foreign  ministries  of  the  world. 

She  goes  on  to  end. 

I  have  here  the  feeling  that  if  we  do  not. 
as  a  Nation,  pull  ourselves  together  and 
decide  how  and  when  to  act,  we  will  not  be 
defeated  militarily  or  go  up  in  a  nuclear 
cloud.  We  will  just  fade  away,  still  debating 
how  our  evil  must  be  controlled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  we  can  pull 
ourselves  together.  The  issue  is  the 
pursuit  of  freedom.  The  place  is  Cen- 
tral America.  The  time  is  now. 


following  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States:  which  was  read 
and,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Wednesday.  May  11, 
1983.) 


COMING  ELECTIONS  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN— A  STATEMENT  ON 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prime 
Minister  Thatcher  announced  earlier 
this  week  that  she  is  calling  for  gener- 
al elections  in  Great  Britain  for  June 
9.  The  New  York  Times  this  morning 
observed  that  not  since  1945  .  .  .  "have 
Britain's  major  political  parties  fought 
a  general  election  on  platforms  as  dia- 
metrically opposed  as  the  ones  they 
have  adopted  for  this  election." 

As  chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Congres- 
sional Committee  for  Irish  Affairs,  it 
is  my  fervent  hope  that  this  election 
can  serve  as  a  referendum  on  British 
policy  in  Northern  Ireland.  The  Brit- 
ish Labor  Party  has  taken  a  strong  po- 
sition in  support  of  Irish  unity.  The 
ruling  Conservatives  have  not  put 
forth  any  new  positions  since  their 
support  of  the  Northern  Ireland  As- 
sembly. 

In  the  coming  weeks,  I  hope  the 
debate  on  Northern  Ireland  can  be  ex- 
tensive and  constructive.  I  hope  both 
parties  will  endorse  a  political  rather 
than  a  military  solution  in  Northern 
Ireland.  I  hope  both  parties  will  recog- 
nize the  absolute  necessity  of  the  Brit- 
ish presence  being  withdrawn  from 
the  North  in  a  phased  and  orderly 
fashion.  I  hope  both  parties  will  re- 
nounce all  forms  of  violence  in  North- 
em  Ireland,  whether  civilian  or  offi- 
cial. Above  all.  it  is  vital  for  both  par- 
ties to  take  a  stand  on  bringing  the 
long  agony  of  injustice  in  Northern 
Ireland  to  an  end.  Let  the  debate 
begin  so  the  foundation  for  an  agree- 
ment bring  peace,  justice,  and  human 
rights  for  all  in  Northern  Ireland  can 
be  established. 


REPORT  ON  ADMINISTRATION 
ACTIVITIES  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
NUCLEAR  NONPROLIPERATION 
AND  PEACEFUL  NUCLEAR  CO- 
OPERATION-MESSAOE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
MoAKLEY)  laid  before  the  House  the 


EMERGENCY  HOUSING 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  142  and  rule 
XXIII.  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
1983. 

IN  THE  COICMITTEK  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  1983,  with  Mr.  AuCoiw  in 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee rose  on  Tuesday,  April  19.  1983. 
section  1  was  open  for  amendment  at 
any  point. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 1? 

AMENSMEirT  IN  THE  NATURE  OP  A  SUBSTITXTTE 
OFPERED  BY  MR.  WYLIE 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Wylie:  Strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"SHORT  TITLE 

"Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Emergency  Housintf  Assistance  Act  of  1983.' 
"actions  by  federal  supervisory  agencies 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Each  Federal  supervisory 
agency,  with  respect  to  financial  institutions 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  Secre- 
tary, with  respect  to  other  approved  mort- 
gagees, shall,  not  later  than  14  days  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Emer- 
gency Housing  Assistance  Act  of  1983— 

"(1)  communicate  in  writing  with  each 
such  institution  or  mortgagee  encouraging 
them  to  exercise  forbearance  (including  the 
acceptance  of  partial  payment),  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  with  respect  to  resi- 
dential mortgage  foreclosures: 

"(2)  waive  or  relax  limitations  pertaining 
to  the  operations  of  such  institutions  or 
mortgagees  with  respect  to  mortgage  delin- 
quencies, to  the  extent  the  waiving  or  relax- 
ing of  such  limitations  is  not  inconsistent 
with  laws  relating  to  the  safety  and  sound- 
ness of  such  institutions  or  mortgagees:  and 

"(bKl)  In  considering  applications  for  ad- 
vances, the  Federal  home  loan  banlcs  shall 
give  special  consideration  to  those  institu- 
tions that  have  exercised  forbearance  in  res- 
idential mortgage  foreclosures  as  a  result  of 
actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(2)  In  considering  applications  for  ad- 
vances or  discounts,  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  shall  give  special  consideration  to 
those  depository  institutions  and  other  bor- 
rowers that  have  exercised  forbearance  in 


residential  mortgage  foreclosures  as  a  result 
of  actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(3)  In  considering  applications  for  exten- 
sions of  credit,  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  Board,  on  behalf  of  '.he  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Central  Liquidity  Facili- 
ty, shall  give  special  consideration  to  mem- 
bers that  have  exercised  forbearance  in  resi- 
dential mortgage  foreclosures  as  a  result  of 
actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"ACTION  BY  secretary  OP  AGRICULTXntE 

"Sec.  3.  Section  505  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended— 

"(1)  by  adding  after  'the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized' the  following:  'and  encouraged  to 
take  all  reasonable  steps,':  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences:  'The  Secretary  shall 
ensure  that  each  delinquent  borrower  under 
this  title  is  provided  notice,  in  a  timely  and 
meaningful  manner,  of  the  assistance  avail- 
able under  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall, 
to  the  extent  necessary,  provide  technical 
assistance  to  each  such  borrower  in  apply- 
ing for  such  assistance.  The  Secretary  may, 
before  or  after  any  period  of  moratorium 
under  this  section,  reamortize  the  accrued 
debt  of  any  delinquent  borrower  under  this 
title  for  a  new  period  equal  to  the  original 
amortization  period,  if  such  reamortization 
is  likely  to  result  in  the  resumption  of  peri- 
odic payments  by  such  lx)rrower.'." 

EMERGENCY  SHELTER  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  107(a)  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  addition  to  such  amounts  authorized  to 
be  set  aside  for  grants  under  sut>section  (b), 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  year  1984  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d).". 

(b)  Section  107(c)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  I>evelopment  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  or  appropriated  for 
use  under  subsection  (d),"  after  "suljsection 
(b)". 

(c)  Section  107  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  Is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsec- 
tion (e),  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  ap- 
proved in  appropriation  Acts,  make  grants 
to  States,  units  of  general  local  government 
and  Indian  tribes  for  the  provision  of  shel- 
ter and  essential  services  for  individuals  and 
families  who  are  subject  to  life-threatening 
situations  l>ecause  of  their  lack  of  housing, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  a  grant  to  a  State, 
the  Secretary  shall  first  certify  that  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  will  Xx  more  ef- 
fectively carried  out  by  making  a  grant  to 
such  State  that  has  an  existing  program 
that  serves  such  individuals  and  families. 
Such  grants  shall  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
the  need  for  emergency  housing  in  the  area 
where  the  project  is  or  will  be  located,  shall 
take  into  account  regional  variations  in  the 
cost  of  providing  shelter,  and  shall  consider 
the  extent  to  which  units  of  general  local 
government  and  nonprofit  organizations  are 
currently  providing  shelter  and  assistance. 
Such  grants  may  \>e  used  by  such  units  of 
general  local  government  or  by  local  non- 
profit organizations  to  rehabilitate  existing 
structures  In  order  to  provide  basic  shelter, 
to  maintain  structures  providing  such  shel- 
ter, to  pay  for  utilities  and  the  furnishing  of 
such  shelters,  to  provide  for  any  necessary 
health  and  safety  measures  that  are  re- 
quired to  protect  the  individusils  using  such 
shelter,  and  for  other  purposes  described  in 


section  10S<a)  that  are  consistent  with  the 
purpose  of  this  program.  In  the  case  of  a 
structure  that  is  rehabilitated  with  assist- 
ance under  this  subsection,  such  structure 
shall  be  used  for  emergency  housing,  after 
such  rehabilitation,  for  a  p>eriod  of  not  less 
than  3  years.  In  providing  grants  under  this 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  special  needs  of  families 
and  single  women.  The  Secretary  shall 
ensure  that  grants  provided  under  this  sub- 
section are  used  solely  to  provide  additional 
shelter  capacity  and  essential  services  and 
are  not  used  to  replace  amounts  currently 
expended  in  the  provision  of  such  shelter 
and  services.  The  restriction  contained  in 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to 
applicants  under  this  subsection  that,  pur- 
suant to  a  State  constitutional  mandate, 
have  provided  shelter  to  any  person  who 
presents  himself  or  herself  for  shelter.". 

Mr.  WYLIE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Mr.  WYLIE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Wtue 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  would  merely  ask 
the  gentleman  if  this  amendment  he  is 
offering  in  the  nature  of  a  sulsstitute 
has  been  distributed  and  if  we  have 
copies  of  this  version  now  before  us. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  gave  one  to  Mr. 
McMurray.  I  do  believe  you  have  one 
and  they  were  filed  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  reason  I  ask 
is.  the  gentleman  knows  he  has  revised 
this  two  times.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
had  two  different  versions  of  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  had  one.  and  then  as  I 
pointed  out,  I  was  adding  $100  million 
for  shelters  for  the  homeless,  and  that 
is  the  second  amendment  which  has 
also  been  printed  in  the  Record. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  has  copies. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  First  of  all.  I  would  like 
to  explain  what  my  substitute  amend- 
ment does. 

First,  it  retains  the  language  which 
Chairman  St  Germain  offered  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  and  which  I 
agreed  to  even  before  it  was  offered, 
directing  Federal  agencies  to  encour- 
age market  incentives  to  facilitate  for- 
bearance and  to  prevent  foreclosures. 
This  is  in  the  finest  tradition  of  our 
free  enterprise  system  to  help  people 
to  help  themselves,  I  respectfully 
submit. 

Second,  my  amendment  removes  the 
language  mandating  a  moratorium  on 


farmers  home  loans  and  retains  the 
present  language  in  the  law  and  en- 
courages the  Secretary  to  provide  a 
moratorium  on  payments  of  mortgage 
and  interest  for  borrowers  in  need  be- 
cause of  economic  developments 
beyond  their  control.  It  actually 
strengthens  the  directive  to  the  Secre- 
tary by  saying  that  he  should  take  all 
reasonable  steps  to  grant  a  moratori- 
um when  possible. 

Three,  it  retains  the  $100  million 
emergency  shelter  for  the  homeless 
provision,  as  I  just  mentioned. 

Four,  and  most  important,  my 
amendment  would  strike  the  bureau- 
cratic redtape  $760  million  administra- 
tive nightmare  bailout  to  the  mort- 
gage lenders  program.  Why  do  I  say  it 
is  a  bailout  to  the  mortgage  lenders 
program?  Because  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide Federal  dollars  to  private  lenders. 

The  availability  of  Federal  dollars 
would  reverse  a  homeowner's  priority 
to  attempt  to  repay  his  mortgage  and 
create  incentives  for  lenders  "to  give 
notice  of  their  intent  to  foreclose  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  of  eligi- 
bility for  subsidy."  Those  words  are  of 
HUD  Secretary  Samuel  Pierce  and  his 
concern  has  been  echoed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association,  the  U.S. 
League  of  Savings  Institutions,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
and  the  Mortgage  Bankers  Associa- 
tion, and  now  the  National  Realtors 
Association. 

I  say  administrative  nightmare  be- 
cause it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
HUD  Secretary  to  propose  regulations. 
This  is  provided  for  in  section  108. 

Second,  to  develop  a  handbook  to 
guide  HUD'S  central  and  field  offices 
on  how  to  process  applications  and 
assess  eligibility.  This  is  the  only  way, 
of  course,  that  they  could  get  the  in- 
formation into  the  field. 

Third,  hire  and  train  HUD  staff  or 
contract  the  job  to  someone  outside 
the  agency  in  order  to  assure  HUD 
processing  of  all  applications  within  45 
days. 

HUD  says  it  would  require  as  many 
as  250  new  employees  and  I  believe  it 
because  this  bill  requires  the  HUD 
Secretary  to  do  various  things.  I 
counted  it  and  there  are  65  different 
directives  mentioned  to  the  HUD  Sec- 
retary in  this  bill  that  he  must  per- 
form before  it  would  be  applied. 
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Fourth,  he  must  consult  with  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  es- 
tablish a  data  base  from  which  to 
begin,  that  is  section  104,  paragraph  5. 

Fifth,  he  would  have  to  verify  that 
the  mortgagor  has  suffered  a  reduc- 
tion in  income  and  determine  that  the 
loss  is  significant.  Section  105. 

Sixth,  he  would  have  to  calculate 
the  amount  of  assistance  necessary  to 
bring  a  delinquent  mortgagor  current 
and  to  pay  the  difference  between  38 
percent  of  the  mortgagor's  net  month- 


ly effective  income  and  his  mortagage. 
Seven,  assess  the  home  owner's  pros- 
pects for  reemployment  or  rebut  the 
presumption  that  the  mortgagor 
meets  the  requirement  before  this 
loan  can  be  made. 

Now,  the  Secretary  is  going  to  be  a 
very,  very  busy  man  if  he  carries  out 
all  those  mandates  under  their  bill.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  Secretary  has 
the  expertise  or  the  experience  to 
make  such  determinations  and  nuiy  I 
say  that  the  Secretary  agrees  and 
points  out  that  they  have  not  been  in- 
volved in  the  conventional  lending 
business  up  to  now  and  they  do  not 
really  want  to  get  involved  in  it. 

Once  he  has  done  all  that,  it  be- 
comes an  entitlement  program,  I  re- 
spectfuUy  submit,  just  as  sure  as  I 
stand  here. 

To  be  sure,  the  bill  authorizes  only 
$760  million.  But  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  says  that  could  take 
care  of  only  about  100,000  homeown- 
ers. Now,  CBO  admits  these  fig\u-es 
are  soft,  saying,  "The  estimated 
number  of  households  served  is  very 
sensitive  to  the  assumptions  used." 

CBO  assumes  assistance  will  be  re- 
quired over  an  average  of  18  to  21 
months.  When  questioned,  CBO  ad- 
mitted that  HUD  would  likely  have  to 
reserve  budget  authority  for  the  full 
36  months  for  those  assisted,  thereby 
reducing  the  number  of  households  as- 
sisted to  50.000  or  perhaps  as  much  as 
60.000. 

Now,  let  us  assiune  an  estimate  of 
60.000:  that  leaves  somewhere  between 
160,000  and  180,000  entitled  but  unas- 
sisted, economically  distressed  home- 
owners, as  defined  by  this  bill. 

Consequently,  we  will  be  back  here 
next  year  to  take  care  of  those  left 
out.  And,  boy,  will  your  mail  bum  if 
your  next-door  neighbor  is  left  out 
and  somebody  across  the  street  is  paid 
Federal  Government  money  to  pay 
their  mortgage  and  interest  on  their 
loan. 

The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  estimates  that  if  all  eligible  re- 
cipients are  assisted  over  the  next  5 
years,  based  on  projections  from  sta- 
tistics over  the  last  10  years,  the  cost 
could  be  $15  billion,  to  add  to  the  Fed- 
eral deficit. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  look  at  what  I 
mean  here. 

If  we  use  the  1.3  figure  which  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  bill,  we  find  that  over 
the  last  10  years,  this  emergency  relief 
for  entitlement  program,  if  it  had  been 
enacted  in  1973,  would  have  been  in 
effect  100  percent  of  the  time,  since 
1973.  in  the  Pittsburgh  district.  It 
would  have  been  in  effect  100  percent 
of  the  time  in  the  Cincinnati  district. 
It  would  have  been  in  effect  96.7  per- 
cent of  the  time  in  the  Boston  district. 
It  would  have  been  in  effect  79.2  per- 
cent of  the  time  in  the  New  York  dis- 
trict, and  in  the  Chicago  district,  68.3 
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percent  of  the  time.  All  districts  had 
an  average  of  59.4  percent  of  the  time 
when  assistance  would  have  been  trig- 
gered under  this  bill. 

Well,  I  am  not  ready  to  add  a  new 
Federal  subsidy  program  of  this  mag- 
nitude to  the  Federal  deficit. 

Experience  shows  that  the  best  med- 
icine for  delinquent  mortgage  pay- 
ments is  a  strong  economy  and  delin- 
quencies are  declining.  A  prime  factor 
in  insuring  long  lasting  recovery  would 
be  a  determined  effort  on  our  part  to 
reduce  the  massive  deficit. 

We  found  during  testimony  that 
lenders  are  forbearing  out  there  in  the 
real  world.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  no 
lender  wants  to  take  back  property. 
Lenders  are  willing  to  reschedule  pay- 
ments because  it  is  in  their  best  inter- 
ests to  do  so.  So.  what  my  amendment 
does  is  to  say  "amen"  and  "regulators 
encourage  forbearance  wherever  possi- 
ble without  Jeopardizing  the  safety 
and  soundness  of  your  institution." 

I  think  that  is  a  far  better  way  to  go 
and  I  encourage  the  Members  to  sup- 
port my  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

AMZNDIfEirT  omCRKD  BT  MR.  GONZALEZ  AS  A 
SOBSTtrUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMSHT  IH  THE 
NATURE  or  A  SOBSTrrUTE  OITERED  BY  MR. 
WTUE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  as  a  sustitute  for 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gonzalez  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Wylie:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Emergency  Housing  Assistance  Act  of 
1983". 

EMERGENCT  MORTGAGE  RELIEF 

Sec.  2.  Title  I  of  the  Emergency  Housing 
Act  of  1975  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"TITLE  I— EMERGENCY  MORTGAGE 
RELIEF 
"short  title 
"Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Homeowners  Emergency  ReUef  Act'. 

"FINDINGS  and  purpose 

"Sec.  102.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  Nation  is  in  a  severe  recession. 
and  the  sharp  downturn  in  economic  activi- 
ty has  driven  large  numbers  of  workers  into 
unemployment  and  has  reduced  the  incomes 
of  many  others: 

"(3)  as  a  result  of  such  adverse  economic 
conditions,  the  capacity  of  many  homeown- 
ers to  continue  to  make  mortgage  payments 
has  deteriorated  and  may  further  deterio- 
rate in  the  months  ahead,  leading  to  the 
possibility  of  widespread  mortgage  foreclo- 
sures and  distress  saJes  of  homes;  and 

"(3)  many  such  homeowners  could  retain 
their  homes  If  they  received  temporary  fi- 
nancial aissistance  until  economic  conditions 
Improve. 

"(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  estab- 
lish a  program  that  will  preserve  and  pro- 
mote forbearance  with  respect  to  mortgages 


and.  through  emergency  mortgage  relief 
payments,  prevent  widespread  mortgage 
foreclosures  and  distress  sales  of  homes  re- 
sulting from  the  temporary  loss  of  employ- 
ment and  income. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Sec.  103.  For  purposes  of  this  title: 

"(L)  The  term  district  means  any  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  district  established  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act. 

"(2)  The  term  'Federal  supervisory 
agency'  means  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration. 

"(3)  The  term  'Fund'  means  the  Home- 
owners Emergency  Relief  Fund  established 
in  section  109. 

"(4)  The  term  'monthly  net  effective 
income'  means  the  monthly  gross  income  of 
a  mortgagor,  less  any  Federal,  State,  or 
local  Income  or  employment  taxes  due  with 
respect  to  such  income. 

"(5)  The  term  'mortgage'  includes  a  land 
contract  or  other  Instrument  providing  for 
the  sale  and  purchase  of  property  referred 
to  in  section  ld5<a)<l),  and  the  terms  mort- 
gagor' and  'mortgagee'  Include  the  parties 
to  such  agreement  of  sale  and  purchase. 

"(6)  The  term  Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

"(7)  The  term  State'  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands,  and  any  other  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States. 

"(8)  The  term  'total  monthly  housing  ex- 
pense' means  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  the  monthly  payment  of  principal. 
Interest,  taxes,  assessments,  ground  rents, 
hazard  Insurance,  and  mortgage  insurance 
premlimis  due  by  a  mortgagor  with  respect 
to  a  property  assisted  under  this  title; 

"(B)  the  monthly  maintenance  costs  of 
such  mortgagor  with  respect  to  such  proper- 
ty, excluding— 

"(t)  the  costs  of  maintaining  any  riding 
stables,  swimming  pool,  termis  court,  sauna, 
Jacu^,  hot  tub,  or  other  recreational  facili- 
ty or  luxury  appurtenance  on  the  premises 
of  such  property; 

"(ID  the  costs  of  employing  any  Individual 
to  maintain  such  property;  and 

"(lii)  the  costs  of  maintaining  any  flora  on 
the  premises  of  such  property:  and 

"(C)  the  monthly  utility  costs  of  such 
mortgagor  with  respect  to  such  property, 
excluding  utility  costs  attributable  to  the 
operation  of  any  riding  stables,  swimming 
pool,  tennis  court,  sauna,  Jacuzzi,  hot  tub, 
or  other  recreational  facility  or  luxury  ap- 
purtenance on  the  premises  of  such  proper- 
ty. 

"EFFECTIVE  MORTGAGE  DELINQUENCY  RATE 

"Sec.  104.  (aKl)  The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  shall,  to  the  extent 
approved  In  appropriation  Acts,  carry  out 
the  program  established  In  this  title. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  such 
program,  the  Secretary  shall  contract  to 
make,  and  make,  assistance  available  under 
this  title  In  any  district  when,  on  an  average 
monttily  basis  for  a  period  of  3  consecutive 
months  for  either  such  district  or  the 
Nation,  the  amount  of  funds  represented  by 
mortgage  loans  and  contracts  that  are  ac- 


counted for  in  a  mortgage  delinquency 
series  maintained  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  for  which  payments 
have  been  delinquent  for  60  days  or  more, 
exceeds  1.3  percent  of  all  funds  represented 
by  mortgage  loans  and  contracts  accounted 
for  in  such  series. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  determining  when 
such  assistance  is  to  be  made  available  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  account  all  months  beginning  with 
or  after  the  third  month  before  the  month 
In  which  the  Emergency  Housing  Assistance 
Act  of  1083  Is  enacted. 

"(4)  With  respect  to  the  initial  occurrence, 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  such  Act. 
of  the  delinquency  rate  condition  described 
In  paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary  shall  begin 
to  contract  to  make,  and  make,  assistance 
available  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
month  after  the  month  in  which  the  mort- 
gage delinquency  series  referred  to  In  such 
paragraph  indicates  that  such  condition  has 
occurred. 

"(5)  The  mortgage  delinquency  series  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  made 
available  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress  on 
a  monthly  basis  and  shall  contain  data  on 
the  mortgage  delinquency  rate  during  the 
previous  month  for  each  district  and  for  the 
Nation. 

"(b)(1)  Once  assistance  Is  made  available 
under  this  title  In  any  district,  the  Secretary 
shall  continue  to  contract  to  make,  and 
make,  such  assistance  available  until  the 
date  on  which  the  mortgage  delinquency 
series  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(2)  Indi- 
cates that  the  amount  of  fimds  represented 
by  60-day  delinquent  mortgage  loans  and 
contracts  accounted  for  In  such  series  has 
declined,  on  an  average  monthly  basis  for  a 
period  of  3  consecutive  months  for  both 
such  district  and  the  Nation,  to  below  1.3 
percent  of  all  funds  represented  by  mort- 
gage loans  and  contracts  accounted  for  in 
such  series,  except  that— 

"(A)  such  assistance  shall  continue  to  tte 
made  available  pursuant  to  contracts  en- 
tered into  before  such  date;  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary  shall  reinstitute  the 
program  established  in  this  title  In  such  dis- 
trict whenever  the  delinquency  rate  condi- 
tion described  In  subsection  (a)(2)  reoccurs. 
"(2)  In  any  case  In  which  such  program  is 
relnstituted  in  any  district,  the  Secretary 
shall  begin  to  contract  to  make,  and  make, 
such  assistance  available  beginning  with  the 
day  after  the  date  on  which  such  mortgage 
delinquency  series  indicates  that  such  delin- 
quency rate  condition  has  reoccurred. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  notify 
each  financial  Institution  or  other  mortga- 
gee holding  a  mortgage  on  property  In  any 
district  In  which  the  Secretary  has  deter- 
mined to  Institute  or  reinstitute  the  pro- 
gram of  assistance  established  In  this  title. 

"ELIGIBILITY  FOR  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  No  assistance  may  be  made 
with  respect  to  a  mortgage  under  this  title 
unless— 

"(1)  the  property  securing  such  mortgage 
(or  other  security  interest  in  the  case  of 
units  in  cooperative  or  condominium 
projects,  or  in  the  case  of  any  manufactured 
home  and  the  lot  on  which  such  home  Is  sit- 
uated) Is  a  one-  to  four-family  residence  (in- 
cluding one-family  units  In  a  condominium 
project,  a  membership  interest  and  occupan- 
cy agreement  in  a  cooperative  housing 
project,  and  any  manufactured  home  and 
the  lot  on  which  such  home  Is  situated)  and 


is  the  principal  residence  of  the  mortgagor 
involved: 

"(3XA)  the  mortgagee  Involved  has  indi- 
cated to  such  mortgagor  its  intention  to 
foreclose:  or 

"(B)  payments  under  such  mortgage  have 
been  delinquent  for  at  least  90  days; 

"(3)  such  mortgage  is  not  assisted  under 
title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949: 

"(4)  such  mortgagor  has  Incurred  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  In  income  as  a  result  of— 
"(A)  an  Involuntary  loss  of,  or  reduction  In 
(i)  his  or  her  employment,  other  than  as  a 
result  of  any  willful  repeated  or  felonious 
misconduct  by  such  mortgagor;  (ii)  his  or 
her  self-employment,  other  than  as  a  result 
of  any  willful  repeated  or  felonious  miscon- 
duct by  such  mortgagor;  or  (III)  returns 
form  the  pursuit  of  his  or  her  occupation, 
other  than  as  a  result  of  any  willful  repeat- 
ed or  felonious  misconduct  by  such  mortga- 
gor: or 

"(B)  any  similar  loss  or  reduction  by  any 
person  contributing  to  the  income  of  such 
mortgagor: 

which  reduction  in  income  renders  such 
mortgagor  unable  to  correct  a  mortgage  de- 
linquency within  a  reasonable  time  or  to 
resume  full  mortgage  payments; 

"(5MA)  the  average  aggregate  annual 
income  of  such  mortgagor  and  the  members 
of  the  family  of  such  mortgagor  residing 
with  such  mortgagor,  for  the  3  completed 
calendar  years  preceding  the  date  of  the  ap- 
plication of  such  mortgagor  for  assistance 
under  this  title,  does  not  exceed  $20,000 
with  respect  to  a  family  of  4  Individuals,  or 
such  higher  or  lower  amount  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  establish  for  larger  or  smaller 
families; 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  mortgagor  and 
family  whose  Income  exceeds  the  applicable 
amount  established  under  subparagraph 
(A),  the  Secretary  has  determined  that  the 
aggregate  value  of  the  assets  of  such  mort- 
gagor and  the  members  of  the  family  of 
such  mortgagor  residing  with  such  mortga- 
gor does  not  exceed  $10,000,  except  that  the 
Secretary  shall  not  Include  as  such  assets— 
"(1)  the  property  securing  such  mortgage; 
"(ID  one  motor  vehicle  of  such  family; 
"(ill)  the  households  goods  and  personal 
effects  of  such  individuals,  not  to  exceed  an 
aggregate  value  of  $5,000,  or  such  higher 
amount  as  may  be  determined  to  be  appro- 
priate by  the  Secretary; 

"(Iv)  professionally  prescril)ed  health  aids 
for  any  such  individual; 

"(V)  the  entitlement  of  any  such  individ- 
ual to  receive  any  payment  under  a  pension, 
annuity,  or  similar  plan  or  contract  on  ac- 
count of  age  or  length  of  service;  and 

"(vi)  the  aggregate  interest  of  such  indi- 
viduals in  any  Implements,  professional 
books,  or  tools,  of  the  trade  or  occupation  of 
such  Individuals,  and  the  aggregate  Interest 
of  such  individuals  in  any  other  property 
without  wiiich  their  trade  or  occupation 
would  t>e  so  impaired  as  to  prevent  them 
from  deriving  an  Income  sufficient  for  self- 
support; 

"(6)  the  Secretary  has  determined  that 
such  mortgagor,  if  contacted  by  such  mort- 
gagee, tias  cooperated  with  such  mortgagee 
in  attempting  to  establish  a  reasonable  plan 
for  the  malting  of  partial  payments  of  the 
amounts  due  under  such  mortgage  or.  con- 
sidering the  financial  circumstances  of  such 
mortgagor,  any  other  reasonable  plan  to 
correct  the  mortgage  delinquency  of  such 
mortgagor  without  financial  assistance 
under  this  title; 

"(7)  the  Secretary  has  determined  that 
payments  under  this  title  are  necessary  to 


avoid  foreclosure  and  that  there  is  a  reason- 
able prospect  that  such  mortgagor  will  be 
able  to— 

"(A)  resume  full  mortgage  payments 
within  36  months  after  the  beginning  of  the 
period  for  which  payments  under  this  title 
are  provided  or  upon  termination  of  assist- 
ance under  this  title;  and 

"(B)  make  the  payments  under  such  mort- 
gage in  full  by  its  maturity  date  or  by  a 
later  date  agreed  to  by  such  mortgagor  and 
mortgagee;  and 

"(8)  an  amount  equal  to  the  original  prin- 
cipal obligation  of  such  mortgage  does  not 
exceed  the  principal  amount  that  could  be 
Insured,  at  the  time  such  mortgagor  applies 
for  assistance  under  this  title,  with  respect 
to  the  property  of  such  mortgagor  under 
section  203(b)  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
(or  under  section  203(n)  or  234(c)  of  such 
Act  with  respect  to  a  unit  In  a  cooperative 
housing  project  or  condominium  project,  re- 
spectively). 

"(b)  Upon  a  determination  that  the  condi- 
tions of  eligibility  described  in  sul>section 
(a)  have  been  met  by  a  mortgagor  such 
mortgagor  shall  become  eligible  for  the  as- 
sistance described  in  section  107,  to  the 
extent  amounts  are  available  under  section 
109  for  such  assistance. 

"APPLICATION  FOR  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  During  any  period  In  which 
the  program  established  In  this  title  is  In 
effect  in  any  district,  each  financial  Institu- 
tion or  other  mortgagee  shall,  not  less  than 
30  days  prior  to  instituting  any  foreclosure 
proceeding  with  respect  to  any  property  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and  (8)  of  sec- 
tion 105(a).  assist  the  mortgagor  Involved  in 
the  preparation  and  submission  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  an  application  for  assistance  under 
this  title.  Such  application  shall  not  be  re- 
quired if  such  mortgagor  executes  a  waiver 
of  assistance  under  this  title  after  full  dis- 
closure of  his  or  her  possible  eligibility. 

"(b)  If  any  mortgagor  submits  an  applica- 
tion for  assistance  under  subsection  (a),  the 
financial  institution  or  other  mortgagee  In- 
volved may  not  institute  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings with  respect  to  such  mortgagor 
prior  to  the  receipt  of  notification  from  the 
Secretary  under  section  107(g)  with  respect 
to  approval  or  disapproval  of  such  applica- 
tion for  assistance. 

"(c)  A  mortgagor  may  submit  an  applica- 
tion for  assistance  after  foreclosure  proceed- 
ings have  been  instituted.  In  which  event 
such  proceedings  shall  be  automatically 
stayed  until  receipt  of  notification  from  the 
Secretary  under  section  107(g). 

"(d)  In  States  that  require  Judicial  approv- 
al of  foreclosure,  compliance  with  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  pleaded  and  proved  as  a 
precondition  to  foreclosure  of  any  mortgage 
eligible  for  assistance  under  section  105.  In 
all  States,  failure  to  comply  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  be  the  basis  of  an 
action  to  enjoin  a  foreclosure.  Proof  of  the 
refusal  of  the  mortagagor  Involved  either  to 
submit  an  application  or  to  execute  a  waiver 
under  this  section  shall  satisfy  the  burden 
of  proof  established  in  this  subsection. 

"(e)  Each  application  for  assistance  under 
this  title,  other  than  an  application  submit- 
ted under  subsection  (c),  or  waiver  of  such 
application  shall  contain  the  certification  of 
the  mortgagee  involved  that— 

"(1)  not  less  than  3  full  monthly  Install- 
ments due  under  the  mortgage  involved  are 
unpaid  after  application  of  any  partial  pay- 
ments; and 

"(2)  such  mortgagee  has  extended  to  the 
mortgagor  involved  the  same  or  greater  op- 
portunities  for   voluntary   forbearance   as 


such  mortgagee  extended  to  similarly  situat- 
ed mortgagors  within  the  4-month  period 
ending  March  31, 1983. 


"ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  Assistance  under  this  tiUe 
shall  be  provided  In  the  form  of  emergency 
mortgage  relief  payments  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  mortgagees  on  behalf  of  mortga- 
gors. Such  payments  shall  be  made  using 
amounts  available  in  the  Homeowners 
Emergency  Relief  Fund. 

"(bXl)  Payments  with  respect  to  any 
mortgage  under  this  title  shall  be  in  an 
amount  that,  together  with  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  mortgagor  Involved,  is  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  principal.  Interest,  taxes; 
assessments,  ground  rents,  hazard  insur- 
ance, expenses  of  the  mortgagee  Involved  In 
connection  with  payments  or  repayments 
under  this  title,  and  mortgage  insurance 
premiums  due  under  such  mortgage,  and 
the  initial  such  payment  shall  Include  an 
amount  necessary  to  make  the  payments  on 
such  mortgage  current.  Payments  under 
this  title  shall  not  exceed  amounts  that  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  to  sup- 
plement the  amounts,  if  any,  that  the  mort- 
gagor Involved  Is  capable  of  contributing 
toward  such  mortgage  payments. 

"(2)  Payments  on  behalf  of  any  mortgagor 
under  this  title  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
amount  required  to  ensure  that  the  total 
monthly  housing  expense  of  such  mortga- 
gor does  not  exceed  38  percent  of  the 
monthly  net  effective  income  of  such  mort- 
gagor. 

"(c)  Payments  under  this  title  may  be  pro- 
vided for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  18 
months  plus  any  period  of  delinquency. 
Such  period  shall  be  extended  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  18  months  If  the  Secretary 
has  determined  that  such  extension  Is  nec- 
essary to  avoid  foreclosure.  The  Secretary 
shall  establish  procedures  for  ( 1 )  each  mort- 
gagor, on  whose  behalf  payments  are  made 
under  this  title,  to  Inform  the  Secretary  of 
any  significant  Increase  or  decrease  In 
income;  and  (2)  periodic  review,  to  be  con- 
ducted not  less  than  once  annually,  of  the 
financial  circumstances  of  such  mortgagor 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  necessity 
for  continuation,  termination,  or  adjust- 
ment In  the  amount  of  such  payments.  Such 
payments  shall  be  discontinued  at  any  time 
If  the  Secretary  determines  that,  t>ecause  of 
changes  In  the  financial  circumstances  of 
such  mortgagor,  such  payments  are  no 
longer  necessary  to  avoid  foreclosure. 

"(d)(1)  All  payments  under  this  title  shall 
be  secured  by  a  lien  on  the  property  in- 
volved and  by  such  other  obligation  as  the 
Secretary  may  require.  Such  lien  shall  be 
subordinate  to  all  mortgages  existing  on 
such  property  on  the  date  on  which  the  Ini- 
tial assistance  pajrment  is  made  luider  this 
title  on  behalf  of  the  mortgagor  Involved. 

"(2)  Payments  under  this  title  shall  be  re- 
payable upon  terms  and  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  and  such  terms 
and  conditions  may  Include  requirements 
for  repayment  of  any  amount  paid  by  the 
Secretary  toward  the  expenses  of  a  mortga- 
gee in  connection  with  the  payment  or  re- 
payments made  under  this  title.  The  Secre- 
tary may  establish  Interest  charges  on  pay- 
ments made  under  this  title,  except  that  the 
Interest  charge  on  the  payments  made  on 
behalf  of  any  mortgagor  shall  be  set  at  a 
single  rate  that  does  not  exceed  whichever 
of  the  following  rates  Is  less:  (A)  10  percent; 
and  (B)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  taking  Into  consideration 
the  average  interest  rate  on  all  interest 
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bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States 
then  forming  a  part  of  the  public  debt,  com- 
puted at  the  end  of  the  month  preceding 
the  month  in  which  the  initial  such  pay- 
ment is  to  be  made  on  behalf  of  such  mort- 
gagor. Such  interest  charges  on  any  pay- 
ments made  on  behalf  of  a  mortgagor  under 
this  title  shall  not  liegin  to  accrue  until  ter- 
mination of  such  payments.  Such  interest 
charges  shall  be  payable  notwithstanding 
any  provision  of  any  State  constitution  or 
law  or  local  law  that  limit  the  rate  of  inter- 
est on  loans  or  advances  of  credit. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  the 
monthly  repayment  to  be  made  by  any 
mortgagor  under  this  title  at  an  amount 
necessary  to  ensure  that  the  sum  of  such 
monthly  repayment  and  the  total  monthly 
housing  expense  of  such  mortgagor  does  not 
exceed  38  percent  of  the  monthly  net  effec- 
tive income  of  such  mortgagor.  The  Secre- 
tary may,  at  the  option  of  any  mortgagor, 
establish  appropriate  Incentives  for  early  re- 
payment of  the  amoiuit  owed  to  the  Secre- 
tary under  this  title,  including  forgiveness 
of  part  of  the  interest  charged  on  the  pay- 
ment made  on  behalf  of  such  mortgagor. 
The  Secretary  shall  establish  procedures  for 
(A)  each  mortgagor  making  repayment 
under  this  title  to  inform  the  Secretary  of 
any  significant  increase  or  decrease  in 
income;  and  (B)  periodic  review,  to  be  con- 
ducted not  less  than  once  annually,  of  the 
financial  circumstances  of  such  mortgagor 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  necessity 
for  adjustment  in  the  amount  of  such  re- 
payments. 

"(4)  All  receipts  from  repayment  made  to 
the  Secretary  under  this  title  shall  be  de- 
I>osited  in  the  Homeowners  Emergency 
Relief  Fund  established  in  section  109. 

"(e)  Payments  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
title  may  be  made  without  regard  to  wheth- 
er the  Secretary  has  previously  taken  action 
under  this  title  on  behalf  of  a  mortgagor, 
except  that  payments  may  not  be  provided 
on  behalf  of  a  mortgagor  under  this  title  for 
more  than  an  aggregate  of  36  months. 

'•(f)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  home- 
ownership  counseling  to  mortgagors  on 
whose  behalf  payments  are  made  under  this 
Utle. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  process  applica- 
tions for  assistance  under  this  title  in  as  ex- 
peditious a  msuiner  as  is  practicable.  In  car- 
rying out  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide that,  within  not  more  than  45  calendar 
days  from  the  receipt  of  an  application  for 
assistance  under  this  title,  the  mortgagor 
and  mortgagee  involved  will  be  notified  by 
the  Secretary  of  his  determination  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove  such  application  for  as- 
sistance. 

"(h)  In  providing  assistance  under  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall  ( 1 )  seek  to  assure  a 
reasonable  distribution  of  funds  among  dis- 
tricts in  which  the  program  established  in 
this  title  is  in  effect:  and  (2)  take  into  con- 
sideration the  rates  of  residential  mortgage 
foreclosure  and  unemployment  in  the  units 
of  general  local  government  in  which  the 
properties  involved  are  located  and  whether 
such  units  of  general  local  government  are 
eligible  for  assistance  under  section  119  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1974,  giving  particular  consideration 
to  units  of  general  local  government  that 
have  rates  of  unemployment  exceeding  the 
national  average  or  are  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  such  section  119.  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  utilize  the  most  recent  informa- 
tion available  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
with  respect  to  rates  of  unemployment. 


"AtTTHORITY  OF  THE  SECRKTART 

"Sec.  108.  (a)  the  Secretary  may  make 
rules  and  regulations  that  are  consistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

"(b)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  the  Secretary  by  this  title,  the  Sec- 
retary shall— 

"(1)  have  the  power,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  whether  before  or 
after  default,  to  provide  by  contract  or  oth- 
erwise for  the  extinguishment  upon  default 
of  any  redemption,  equitable,  legal,  or  other 
right,  title  in  any  mortgage,  deed,  trust,  or 
other  instrument  held  by  or  held  on  behalf 
of  the  Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title;  and 

"(2)  have  the  power  to  foreclose  on  any 
property  or  commence  any  action  to  protect 
or  enforce  any  right  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary  by  law,  contract,  or  other  agree- 
ment, and  bid  for  and  purchase  at  any  fore- 
closure or  other  sale  any  property  in  con- 
nection with  which  assistance  has  been  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  this  title. 
In  the  event  of  any  such  acquisition,  the 
Secretary  may  (notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition, 
handling,  or  disposal  of  real  property  by  the 
United  States)  complete,  remodel  and  con- 
vert, dispose  of,  lease,  and  otherwise  deal 
with,  such  property. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  also  have  power 
to  pursue  to  final  collection  by  way  of  com- 
promise or  otherwise  all  claims  acquired  by 
him  in  connection  with  any  security,  subro- 
gation, or  other  rights  obtained  by  him  in 
administering  this  title.  Any  funds  collected 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Homeowners  Emergency 
Relief  Fund  established  in  section  109. 

"HOMEOWNERS  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  FUND 

"Sec.  109.  (a)  There  hereby  is  established 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  re- 
volving fund,  to  be  known  as  the  Homeown- 
ers Emergency  Relief  Fund. 

"(b)  The  Fund  shall  consist  of— 

"(1)  any  amount  approved  in  appropria- 
tion Acts  for  purposes  of  carrying  out  this 
title; 

"(2)  any  amount  received  by  the  Secretary 
as  repayment  for  payments  made  under  this 
title; 

"(3)  any  amount  collected  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  section  108;  and 

"(4)  any  amount  received  by  the  Secretary 
under  subsection  (d). 

"(c)  The  fund  shall,  to  the  extent  ap- 
proved in  appropriation  Acts,  be  available  to 
the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  including— 

"(1)  the  making  of  emergency  mortgage 
relief  payments  to  mortgagees  on  behalf  of 
mortgagors  under  secion  107; 

"(2)  the  provision  of  homeownership 
counseling  under  section  107(f);  and 

"(3)  the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Secretary  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title. 

"(d)  Any  amounts  in  the  Fund  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  in  excess  of  the 
amounts  currently  required  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title  shall  be  invested  by 
the  Secretary  in  obligations  of,  or  obliga- 
tions guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  in- 
terest by,  the  United  States  or  any  agency 
of  the  United  SUtes. 


"AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS; 
LIMITATION  ON  BUDGET  AUTHORITY 

"Sec.  ho.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title  $760,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
Any  amounts  so  appropriated  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Fund  and  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

"(b)  The  aggregate  amount  of  assistance 
made  available  over  the  duration  of  the  con- 
tracts entered  into  under  this  title,  includ- 
ing amounts  expended  for  the  provision  of 
homeownership  counseling  assistance  under 
section  107(f),  may  not  exceed  $760,000,000. 

"ACTIONS  BY  FEDERAL  SUPERVISORY  AGENCIES 

"Sec.  111.  (a)  Each  Federal  supervisory 
agency,  with  respect  to  financial  institutions 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  Secre- 
tary, with  respect  to  other  approved  mort- 
gagees, shall,  not  later  than  14  days  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Emer- 
gency Housing  Assistance  Act  of  1983— 

"(1)  communicate  in  writing  with  each 
such  institution  or  mortgagee  encouraging 
them  to  exercise  forbearance  (including  the 
acceptance  of  partial  payment),  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  with  respect  to  resi- 
dential mortgage  foreclosures; 

"(2)  waive  or  relax  limitations  pertaining 
to  the  operations  of  such  institutions  or 
mortgagees  with  respect  to  mortgage  delin- 
quencies, to  the  extent  the  waiving  or  relax- 
ing of  such  limitations  is  not  inconsistent 
with  laws  relating  to  the  safety  and  sound- 
ness of  such  institutions  or  mortgagees:  and 

"(3)  take  such  actions  as  may  be  necessary 
to  insure  that  each  such  institution  or  mort- 
gagee complies  with  the  requirements  estab- 
lished in  section  106. 

"(b)(1)  In  considering  applications  for  ad- 
vances, the  Federal  home  loan  banks  shall 
give  special  consideration  to  those  institu- 
tions that  have  exercised  forbearance  in  res- 
idential mortgage  foreclosures  as  a  result  of 
actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(2)  In  considering  applications  for  ad- 
vances or  discounts,  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  shall  give  special  consideration  to 
those  depository  institutions  and  other  bor- 
rowers that  have  exercised  forbearance  in 
residential  mortgage  foreclosures  as  a  result 
of  actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(3)  In  considering  applications  for  exten- 
sions of  credit,  the  NationsU  Credit  Union 
Administration  Board,  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Central  Liquidity  Facili- 
ty, shall  give  special  consideration  to  mem- 
bers that  have  exercised  forbearance  in  resi- 
dential mortgage  foreclosures  as  a  result  of 
actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS 

"Sec.  112.  (a)  Within  60  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  E^mergency 
Housing  Assistance  Act  of  1983,  and  within 
each  90-day  period  thereafter,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  a  report  to  the  Congress  on— 

"(1)  the  current  rate  of  delinquencies  and 
foreclosures  in  the  housing  market  areas  of 
the  country  that  should  be  of  immediate 
concern  if  the  purposes  of  this  title  are  to 
be  achieved; 

"(2)  the  extent  of,  and  prospect  for  con- 
tinuance of,  voluntary  forbearance  by  mort- 
gagees in  such  housing  market  areas; 

"(3)  actions  being  taken  by  governmental 
agencies  to  encourage  forbearance  by  mort- 
gagees in  such  housing  market  areas: 

"(4)  actions  taken  and  actions  likely  to  be 
taken  with  respect  to  making  assistance 
under  this  title  available  to  alleviate  hard- 
ships resulting  from  any  serious  rates  of  de- 
linquencies and  foreclosures;  and 


"(5)  the  current  default  status  and  pro- 
jected default  trends  with  respect  to  mort- 
gages covering  multifamily  properties,  with 
special  attention  to  mortgages  insured 
under  the  various  provisions  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  and  with  recommendations  on 
how  such  defaults  and  prospective  defaults 
may  be  cured  or  avoided  in  a  manner  that, 
while  giving  weight  to  the  financial  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States,  takes  into  full 
consideration  the  urgent  needs  of  the  many 
low-  and  moderate-income  families  that  cur- 
rently occupy  such  multifamily  properties. 

"(bMl)  The  Secretary  shall,  after  consult- 
ing with  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  conduct  a  study  to  determine  if  a 
mortgage  delinquency  series  other  than  the 
mortgage  delinquency  series  referred  to  in 
section  104(a)(2)  would  be  a  more  effective 
and  efficient  series  to  utilize  in  carrying  out 
this  title. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  April  1.  1974. 
transmit  to  the  Congress  the  findings  and 
conclusions  of  such  study  along  with  any 
legislative  recomendations  concerning  the 
program  established  in  this  title.". 

EMERGENCY  SHELTER  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  107(a)  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  addition  to  such  amounts  authorized  to 
be  set  aside  for  grants  under  sulisection  (b), 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (d).". 

(b)  Section  107(c)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  or  appropriated  for 
use  under  subsection  (d),"  Jifter  "subsection 
(b)". 

(c)  Section  107  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsec- 
tion (e),  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  ap- 
proved in  appropriation  Acts,  make  grants 
to  States,  units  of  general  local  government 
and  Indian  tribes  for  the  provision  of  shel- 
ter and  essential  services  for  individuals  and 
families  who  are  subject  to  life-threatening 
situations  because  of  their  lack  of  housing, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  a  grant  to  a  State, 
the  Secretary  shall  first  certify  that  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  will  be  more  ef- 
fectively carried  out  by  making  a  grant  to 
such  SUte  that  has  an  existing  program 
that  serves  such  individuals  and  families. 
Such  grants  shall  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
the  need  for  emergency  housing  in  the  area 
where  the  project  is  or  will  be  located,  shall 
take  into  account  regional  variations  in  the 
cost  of  providing  shelter,  and  shall  consider 
the  extent  to  which  units  of  general  local 
government  and  nonprofit  organizations  are 
currently  providing  shelter  and  assistance. 
Such  grants  may  be  used  by  such  units  of 
general  local  government  or  by  local  non- 
profit organizations  to  rehabilitate  existing 
structures  in  order  to  provide  basic  shelter, 
to  maintain  structures  providing  such  shel- 
ter, to  pay  for  utilities  and  the  furnishing  of 
such  shelters,  to  provide  for  any  necessary 
health  and  safety  measures  that  are  re- 
quired to  protect  the  individuals  using  such 
shelter,  and  for  other  purposes  described  in 
section  105(a)  that  are  consistent  with  the 
purpose  of  this  program.  In  the  case  of  a 
structure  that  is  rehabilitated  with  assist- 
ance under  this  subsection,  such  structure 
shall  be  used  for  emergency  housing,  after 
such  rehabiliUtion,  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  3  years.  In  providing  grants  under  this 


subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  special  needs  of  families 
and  single  women.  The  Secretary  shall 
insure  that  grants  provided  under  this  sub- 
section are  used  solely  to  provide  additional 
shelter  capacity  and  essential  services  and 
are  not  used  to  replace  amounts  currently 
expended  in  the  provision  of  such  shelter 
and  services.  The  restriction  contained  in 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to 
applicants  under  this  suljsection  that,  pur- 
suant to  a  State  constitutional  mandate, 
have  provided  shelter  to  any  person  who 
presents  himself  or  herself  for  shelter.". 

RURAL  HOUSING  LOANS 

"Sec.  4.  Section  505  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentences:  "The  Secre- 
tary shall  insure  that  each  delinquent  bor- 
rower under  this  title  is  provided  notice,  in  a 
timely  and  meaningful  manner,  of  the  as- 
sistance available  under  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  necessary, 
provide  technical  assistance  to  each  such 
borrower  in  applying  for  such  assistance. 
The  Secretary  may,  before  or  after  any 
period  of  moratorium  under  this  section, 
reamortize  the  accrued  debt  of  any  delin- 
quent borrower  under  this  title  for  a  new 
period  equal  to  the  original  amortization 
period,  if  such  reamortization  is  likely  to 
result  in  the  resumption  of  periodic  pay- 
ments by  such  borrower.". 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  to  in- 
quire of  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
(Mr.  Gonzalez):  Is  this  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  en- 
titled "GONZAL  092  (5-^11-83).  for  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  Mr.  Wylie  of  Ohio." 
which  the  gentleman  handed  me  just 
before  we  came  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  yes,  it  is;  and  I  also  under- 
stand that  the  gentleman  should  have 
had  the  identical  copy  before  that. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  It  does  say,  "Substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Gonzalez  of  Texas  for 
the  amendment,"  et  cetera? 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
sad  and  tragic  situation  is  that  at  this 
moment  there  are  more  than  12  mil- 
lion Americans  out  of  work.  One  out 
of  every  four  of  those  people  have 
been  looking  for  work  longer  than  6 
months.  Forty  percent  of  the  unem- 
ployed have  been  out  of  a  job  for  3 
months  or  longer.  Pour  and  one-half 
million  people  have  been  out  of  work 


for  at  least  15  weeks.  And  the  number 
of  long-term  imemployed  today  is  2V4 
times  higher  than  it  was  2  years  ago. 

Despite  all  the  noise  about  economic 
recovery,  tragically,  sadly,  long-term 
unemplosmient  is  still  growing. 

Even  the  President  admits  that  the 
unemployed  will  be  the  last  to  see  any 
benefit  from  this  so-called  recovery. 

With  each  passing  day  more  of  the 
unemployed  find  themselves  unable  to 
meet  mortgage  payments.  And  I  must 
simply  say  by  way  of  parenthesis,  in 
view  of  what  the  distinguished  minori- 
ty leader  of  the  committee  just  said,  if 
it  is  true,  as  he  told  you.  that  these  in- 
stitutions are  forbearing,  that  is  these 
lenders,  then  why  did  260,000  Ameri- 
cans through  foreclosure  have  their 
homes  under  distress  sale  and  fore- 
closed upon?  It  is  just  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  denial  as  to  the  need;  even 
the  minority  does  not  deny  that  be- 
cause we  had  comprehensive  hearings 
in  which  we  had  every  section  of  the 
country  presenting  testimony.  And  as 
a  result  of  that  we  are  presenting  this, 
what  we  had  hoped  would  have  been 
acted  upon  even  before  the  Easter 
break.  Emergency  Homeowners  Assist- 
ance Act. 

More  people  continue  to  become 
homeless.  That  is  why  we  have  this 
bill  here  today.  It  is  simply  the  issue 
today,  whether  we  want  to  respond  to 
this  crying  need  that  is  burgeoning 
forth  from  our  people  or  we  turn  our 
back  on  them  in  favor  of  a  $10  billion 
bailout  of  the  big  banks  who,  inciden- 
tally, are  opposing  us  on  this  bill? 

The  American  Bankers  Association 
are  against  this.  These  are  the  people 
that  the  gentleman  wants  to  be  kind 
and  forbear  from  foreclosing,  when 
the  record  shows  they  certainly  are 
not.  And  we  do  not  expect  them  to. 

The  issue  is:  Do  we  or  do  we  not  re- 
spond to  Americans  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  keep  possession  of  the  only 
thing  that  identifies  them  with  the 
country,  which  is  their  home?  That  is 
the  issue.  Everything  else  is  a  lot  of 
spoof,  a  lot  of  jiggery  and  pokery. 

There  is  no  disagreement  with  the 
need  for  action  to  prevent  mortgage 
foreclosures,  either  during  our  hear- 
ings in  the  markup  sessions  or  since" 
then.  There  is  no  denial  of  the  need. 
There  is  no  disagreement  about  the 
need  to  help  the  homeless  because  the 
gentleman's  substitute  has  restored 
that  which  he  had  deleted  in  the 
second  section  there,  with  respect  to 
the  homeless.  The  only  issue  is  what 
action  should  be  taken  on  the  mort- 
gage foreclosure  problem?  The  minori- 
ty says  that  we  need  only  exhort  the 
lenders  not  to  foreclose.  But  their  sug- 
gestion ignores  economic  and  practical 
reality. 

Mortgage  lenders  that  are  the  least 
able  to  forbear  are  the  ones  operating 
in  the  areas  of  highest  unemployment. 
Our  hearings  clearly  and  irrevocably 
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brought  that  out.  Those  lenders  are 
just  as  much  in  trouble  as  their  cus- 
tomers. 

On  the  other  hand,  lenders  that  can 
most  afford  to  forbear  are  in  areas 
where  the  economy  is  fairly  sound,  rel- 
atively speaking. 

The  Wylie  dispute  would  work  for 
those  who  do  not  really  have  trouble, 
if  at  all.  And  it  would  not  work  for 
those  who  are  in  the  greatest  difficul- 
ty because  it  is  turning  itself  back  on 
their  need.  It  would  be  a  cruel  Joke  be- 
cause it  is  no  help  at  all.  There  is  only 
one  way  to  address  the  market  foreclo- 
sure problems;  real  financial  trouble 
requires  real  financial  help.  That  is 
what  H.R.  1983  is  all  about,  real  finan- 
cial help. 

Our  substitute  will  provide  help,  real 
help  to  people  who  really  need  the  as- 
sistance and  who,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  are  faced  with  the  loss  of 
their  homes. 

A  number  of  the  originial  provisions 
of  H.R.  1983  are  included  in  the  substi- 
tute, such  as  a  homeowner  must  have 
a  mortgage  within  the  FHA  limits  and 
have  suffered  an  involuntary  loss  of 
income  due  to  unemployment  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  assistance. 

However,  my  substitute  also  includes 
a  number  of  provisions  that  cover  con- 
cerns expressed  by  Members  who,  in 
good  faith,  were  trying  and  are  trying 
to  be  constructive. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gonza- 
lez was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  So,  we  provide  an 
assets  test,  which  would  limit  assist- 
ance to  unemployed  families  whose  av- 
erage aggregate  income  over  3  years 
does  not  exceed  $20,000  for  a  family  of 
four  of  whose  assets,  excluding,  my 
good  friend  from  Connecticut,  exclud- 
ing family  residence,  car,  $5,000  in 
households  goods  and  job-related 
equipment,  cannot  exceed  $10,000.  No 
assistance  could  go  to  individuals 
whose  unemployment  is  volimtary  or 
is  a  result  of  their  own  misconduct.  A 
homeowner  and  lender  must  attempt  a 
workout  on  the  mortgage  delinquency 
before  a  homeowner  can  seek  assist- 
ance^^ 

HUD  is  to  assure  a  reasonable  distri- 
bution of  funds  among  areas  of  the 
country  taking  into  consideration  im- 
employment  rates,  high  delinquencies 
and  foreclosures. 

D  124S 

The  rebuttable  presumption  provi- 
sion has  been  deleted  and  the  Secre- 
tary must  determine  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  prospect  that  the  home- 
owner wlU  be  able  to  resmne  full  mort- 
gage payments  within  36  months  at 
the  most,  and  will  pay  the  mortgage 
off  in  full  by  the  maturity  date. 

HUD  presently  has  a  policy  in 
making  this  type  of  determination  in 


the  so-called  FHA  assignment  pro- 
gram. Under  that  policy  if  a  borrower 
has  a  good  employment  record  and 
has  certified  that  he  or  she  is  actively 
seeking  employment,  the  reasonable 
prospect  test  has  been  met.  This  is 
what  HUD  is  expected  to  use  under 
the  emergency  program.  Since  only 
families  who  have  suffered  a  reduction 
in  income  due  to  unemployment  can 
qualify  for  assistance  under  this  pro- 
gram, any  stricter  standard  or  require- 
ment for  this  test  would  be  arbitrary 
or  capricious. 

Certain  housing  expenses  are  specifi- 
cally excluded.  Language  has  been  in- 
cluded to  permit  FHA  insured  home- 
owners' loans  to  be  eligible. 

In  short,  to  qualify  for  emergency 
mortgage  assistance  an  applicant  must 
be  a  responsible  person,  a  person  in 
genuine  financial  trouble  through  no 
fault  of  his  or  her  own.  And  the  appli- 
cant must  have  undertaken  every  rea- 
sonable effort  to  avoid  foreclosure. 

The  mortgage  assistance  available 
would  require  the  applicant  to  keep  up 
every  effort  to  find  work  and  would  re- 
quire the  applicant  to  put  every  rea- 
sonable effort  into  a  mortgage  pay- 
ment program.  No  less  than  38  percent 
of  adjusted  income. 

We  are  not  talking  about  a  giveaway 
program  or  an  entitlement  program. 
Mortgage  assistance  would  be  a  loan 
with  interest  rates— and  let  me  say 
personally  I  am  against  10  percent, 
but  I  am  just  one  man— but  with  an  in- 
terest rate  of  10  percent  or  the  current 
Treasury  rate,  whichever  is  less.  And 
the  loan  would  be  secured  by  a  lien  on 
the  property.  As  soon  as  the  borrower 
can  resume  payments  he  must  do  so. 

The  emergency  assistance  housing 
program  we  are  offering  provides  real 
help  to  responsible  Americans  who  are 
in  real  need. 

The  substitute  amendment  contains 
every  reasonable  safeguard,  meets 
every  reasonable  objection  thus  far 
raised,  and  provides  for  an  abundance 
of  caution. 

If  you  believe  that  it  does  take  real 
money  to  solve  the  problems  of  people 
who  are  faced  with  the  loss  of  their 
home  you  will  support  our  pending 
substitute. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gonzalez). 

The  gentleman's  substitute  address- 
es the  majority  of  the  concerns  that 
have  been  expressed  to  me  by  many  of 
our  colleagues.  It  includes  an  assets 
test,  a  requirement  that  a  workout  be- 
tween lender  and  homeowner  be  at- 
tempted. It  deletes  the  rebuttable  pre- 
sumption provision  as  well  as  a  provi- 
sion that  housing  expenses  cannot  in- 


clude such  costs  as  maintenance  or 
heating  of  recreational  facilities. 

The  substitute  includes  provisions 
from  the  original  bill  as  well  as  the 
language  that  requires  the  Federal  fi- 
nancial supervisory  agencies  to  take 
specific  action  to  support  continued 
forbearance. 

This  language  requires  the  Federal 
financial  supervisory  agencies  to  co- 
municate  with  mortgage  lenders  en- 
couraging them  to  exercise  forbear- 
ance on  residential  mortgage  foreclo- 
sures. These  agencies  are  also  directed 
to  waive  or  relax  limitations  relating 
to  mortgage  delinquencies  so  as  not  to 
unfairly  penalize  those  lenders  who 
are  exercising  forbearance  out  of  com- 
passion as  well  as  logic. 

Safety  and  soundness  considerations 
naturally  would  still  apply. 

Finally,  Federal  agencies  that  pro- 
vide assistance  in  the  form  of  ad- 
vances, discounts,  and  extensions  of 
credit  are  directed  to  give  special  con- 
sideration to  applying  institutions  that 
have  exercised  forbearance. 

The  Gonzalez  substitute  provides 
two  ways  of  dealing  with  the  serious 
problem  of  delinquency  and  foreclo- 
sure facing  many  of  the  Nation's 
homeowners.  One  is  the  loan  program 
in  instances  where  the  homeowner 
cannot  meet  his  or  her  obligation  due 
to  circumstances  beyond  his  or  her 
control  and  cannot  work  out  an  alter- 
native plan  with  the  lender,  and  spe- 
cial actions  required  of  the  Federal  fi- 
nancial supervisory  agencies  for  those 
lenders  in  a  position  to  forbear. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Members  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  this  substitute 
and  to  support  it. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Cionza- 
LEZ).  I  know  that  the  language  of  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  with 
respect  to  regulatory  agencies  is  good 
language  because  I  notice  that  it  is 
being  copied  by  the  ranking  Member 
in  terms  of  his  amendment. 

The  real  difference  here  is  not 
whether  or  not  we  think  that  regula- 
tory institutions  ought  to  forbear: 
indeed,  they  came  before  us  and  said 
that  they  were  doing  it. 

I  think  the  chairman's  language  is 
constructive.  I  think  the  ranking 
Member  concedes  that  in  offering  it  as 
his  substitute  essentially  with  the 
homeless  provision  of  the  bill. 

So  I  think  there  is  not  disagreement 
there. 

The  question  is  whether  or  not  we, 
as  a  Congress,  ought  to  go  beyond 
that. 
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Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  One  step  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  VENTO.  One  step  further  in 
terms  of  providing  an  adequate 
amount  of  money  or  at  least  some 
money  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
homeowners  who  are  affected  by  the 
economic  cycle. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  If  I  could  say  to 
the  gentleman  and  reclaim  my  time, 
those  who  are  concerned  about  frank- 
ly the  minimal  amount  of  funds  that 
are  authorized  in  this  legislation,  I 
suggest  they  stop  and  consider  what 
the  alternative  Is.  The  alternative,  I 
feel  convinced,  would  be  much  more 
costly  to  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation. 
Much  more  costly.  I  think  that  this  is 
being  pennywlse. 

Mr.  VENTO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  he  is  to  be  com- 
mended and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee should  be  commended  for 
trying  to  absorb  the  amendments  that 
raise  some  reasonable  concerns. 
Frankly,  I  am  not  interested  in  financ- 
ing swimming  pools  and  frills.  It  was 
never  our  intention  to  do  that. 

A  needs  test,  which  was  initially  of- 
fered by,  of  course,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinney)  in 
subcommittee,  I  think  has  good  inten- 
tions. We  are  concerned  about  the 
workability  on  this  type  of  amend- 
ment. But  I  think  the  chairman  is 
granting  those  arguments,  trying  to 
dismiss  those  argiunents,  and  should 
have  dismissed  any  type  of  reasonable 
criticism  based  on  those  type  of  con- 
cerns. 

We  are  really  down  to  the  basic 
question  here,  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  go  beyond  the  forbearance.  It 
is  not  whether  banks  are  good  guys  or 
bad    guys,    it    is    a   recognition    that 

even 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  If  I  may  state  to 
the  gentleman,  the  financial  institu- 
tions who  are  exercising  forbearance 
can  just  go  so  far,  but,  by  the  same 
token,  they  have  to  look  at  the  integri- 
ty of  their  institution.  And  in  some  in- 
stances, they  will  not  be  able  to  for- 
bear enough  to  get  us  over  this  period 
and  for  that  reason  we  have  to  go  that 
one  step  further. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Donnelly).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St  Ger- 
main) has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Vento  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  St  Germain 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  think  that  what 
really  gets  down  to  the  point  here  is 
that  there  is  only  a  certain  amount 
that  any  bank  can  do  based  on  its 
franchise  in  terms  of  public  service 
that  it  provides,  in  terms  of  forbear- 
ance, and  once  we  get  beyond  that 
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point,  then  I  think  it  is  up  to  us  in 
these  iminsured  areas  to  try  to  do 
what  we  can  to  relieve  the  economic 
plight  of  those  who  are  unemployed. 

This  bill  is  one  aspect.  Many,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  others  have  com- 
plained that  really  the  recession  is 
over,  that  we  have  a  moderate  recov- 
ery. And,  indeed,  we  hope  that  particu- 
lar recovery  occurs. 

The  problem  is  that  the  casualties  of 
this  recession  are  now  starting  to  float 
to  the  surface  and  many  of  them 
happen  to  be  autoworkers.  steelwork- 
ers,  others  across  this  Nation,  small 
businessmen,  farmers,  who  find  them- 
selves strung  out  to  wit's  end  and  are 
not  able  to  make  those  mortgage  pay- 
ments and  are,  consequently,  losing 
their  homes. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time  for  a 
moment,  the  recession  might  be  over 
in  the  minds  and  in  the  eyes  of  certain 
economists,  analysts,  and  forecasters, 
and  the  optimists  in  the  administra- 
tion would  like  to  say  it  is  over.  But 
for  those  people  who  are  still  unem- 
ployed and  who  have  exhausted  all  of 
their  benefits,  that  recession  is  not  a 
recession,  it  is  a  very  real  depression. 
And  that  is  why  this  legislation  is  still 
very  necessary. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  think  this  particular 
amendment  and  the  strategy  that  we 
are  offering  in  terms  of  providing  the 
funds  says  that,  down  the  road,  things 
are  going  to  get  better.  But  ironically, 
the  apparent  fear  that  many  critics 
have  stated,  that  first  of  all.  we  are 
not  meeting  total  need,  I  guess  that 
you  might  expect  those  critics  might 
want  to  come  on  this  floor  and  double 
the  amount  of  money,  but  I  think 
what  is  in  H.R.  1983  is  prudent  and 
reasonable,  but  second,  apparently  the 
critics'  real  fear  is  that  maybe  down 
the  road,  things  really  are  not  going  to 
get  better,  that  this  economic  recovery 
is  not  for  real.  So  I  think  it  is  a  case 
here  where  we,  the  Democrats  in  this 
Congress,  are  saying  that  we  trust  and 
we  hope  and  intend  to  invest  in  the 
future  of  these  homeowners  so  that 
they  can  continue  to  be  homeowners 
and  that  we  are  going  to  get  a  better 
U.S.  economy  2  or  3  years  down  the 
road. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Let  me  again  say 
to  the  gentleman,  if  indeed  the  pro- 
nunciations and  pronouncements  of 
the  administration  about  the  recession 
being  over  are  accurate,  then  they 
should  not  be  concerned  because  that 
means  that  there  will  not  be  a  call  for 
these  funds,  but  God  forbid,  if  it  is  not 
over,  and  if ,  as  I  stated  earlier,  there  is 
still  a  depression  for  many  people  in 
this  country.  Lord,  let  us  be  ready. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  and  I  want  to 


thank  the  committee  for  incorporating 
in  this  substitute  a  couple  of  amend- 
ments I  had  offered,  one  dealing  with 
people  who  lose  their  jobs  as  a  result 
of  their  own  misconduct— they  are  not 
qualified.  And  the  other  <me  removes 
the  rebuttable  presumption. 

In  the  earlier  bill,  there  was  a  rebut- 
table presumption  that  you  would 
meet  the  criteria  of  the  bill,  that  is. 
able  to  resume  mortgage  payments  in 
36  months. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Idr.  St 
Germain)  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glickmah 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  St 
Germain  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  what  I  want  to 
clarify  for  the  record  is  the  following 
things:  Is  it  true  that  there  is  no  re- 
buttable presumption  in  this  bill  that 
the  applicant  for  assistance  is  eligible 
for  the  funds  and  that  the  applicant 
has  the  burden  of  proof  of  showing 
that  he  or  she  is  eligible  for  the  assist- 
ance? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  am  very  happy 
to  state  that,  as  a  result  of  the  efforts 
of  the  gentleman,  that  is  indeed  the 
case.  He  made  a  good  case  and  the 
committee  was  happy,  both  the  chair- 
men of  the  full  committee  and  sub- 
committee, to  take  his  suggestions  in 
this  area. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  The  second  ques- 
tion Is:  In  no  way,  then.  Is  this  pro- 
gram an  entitlement  program  that  a 
Federal  court  should  construe  be- 
comes eligible  for  anyone  who  seeks 
assistance,  notwithstanding  the  fund- 
ing cap?  That  is  one  of  my  worries  is 
that  if  you  created  a  rebuttable  pre- 
simiption  that  the  applicant  is  entitled 
to  it,  that  a  Federal  court  would  then 
determine  everybody  is  entitled  to  it, 
notwithstanding  the  funding  limits. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  can  assure  the 
gentleman  that  as  far  as  my  limited 
knowledge  of  the  law  is  concerned,  he 
Is  absolutely  correct.  We  are  not  creat- 
ing an  entitlement. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  And  the  third 
question  concerns  reviewability  by  a 
court  of  the  question  of  "a  reasonable 
prospect  that  such  mortgagor  will  be 
able  to  resume  his  payments  in  36 
months,"  it  says  on  page  10  of  the  sub- 
stitute. 

Basically,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  since  you  have  no  standard  for  re- 
viewability by  a  court  in  this  section, 
that  if  you  wanted  to  attack  this  in 
court,  appeal  it,  that  the  standard 
would  be  that  the  Government  acted 
in  an  arbitrary  and  capricious  manner. 
And  I  wanted  to  get  from  the  gentle- 
man what  he  believed  the  standard  of 
reviewability  ought  to  be  since  the  bill 
is  silent  on  this  point. 

The  question  is.  if  I  may  explain  it  a 
little  bit:  It  is  very  important  under 
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the  laws  of  administrative  procedure 
and  the  appellate  system  in  this  coun- 
try to  spell  out  how  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  appeal  a  decision. 

Now,  in  this  case,  the  question  will 
be:  Does  this  applicant  have  a  reasona- 
ble prospect  to  resume  payments 
within  36  months  and  the  other  crite- 
ria, make  the  payments  under  such 
mortgage  in  full  by  its  maturity  date? 

In  the  farmers  home  deferral  bill  we 
passed  earlier  this  week,  the  question 
was  raised:  OK.  what  happens  if  an 
applicant  disagrees  with  the  Govern- 
ment? What  should  the  standard  of 
proof  be  if  he  takes  it  to  the  court? 

And  in  that  case,  we  held  that  the 
decision  will  be  upheld  by  the  court 
unless  it  found  that  the  Government 
acted  in  an  arbitrary  and  capricious 
standard. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  It  would  have  to 
be  in  this  instance  as  well  an  arbitrary 
smd  capricious  manner. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  So  the  gentleman 
would  confirm  that  the  standard 
would  not  be  any  more  liberal  than 
the  standard  in  the  earlier  bill  we 
passed  and  that  the  decision  could  not 
be  successfully  challenged  unless  the 
Government  acted  in  an  arbitrary  and 
capricious  fashion. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  am  in  total 
agreement. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

D  1300 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  WYLIE  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  St  GiaiBfAiN 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  chairman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
gentleman's  statement  a  little  while 
ago,  he  said,  in  effect,  that  if  the  re- 
cession is  really  over,  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  not  have  to  worry  about 
this  bill.  It  would  not  really  take 
effect.  And  in  my  statement  a  little 
earlier.  I  pointed  out  that,  this  pro- 
gram would  have  been  in  effect  in  cer- 
tain bank  board  districts  during  all  of 
the  last  10  years.  Under  section  104  of 
this  bill,  it  says  that  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  such  program,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  contract  to  make,  and  make, 
assistance  available  under  this  title  in 
any  district  where  there  is,  for  more 
than  60  days,  a  delinquency  which  ex- 
ceeds 1.3  percent  of  all  the  funds  rep- 
resented by  mortgage  loans.  That  trig- 
ger would  have  been  activated  much  of 
the  past  10  years  and  much  of  the 
next  10  years. 

Now.  may  I  respectfully  suggest  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  that,  if 
this  had  been  in  place,  there  would 
have  been  in  the  Pittsburgh  district 


some  emergency  relief  available  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill  100  percent  of 
the  time  over  the  last  10  years. 

I  do  not  think  the  chairman  is  mean- 
ing to  say  that  the  recession  started  in 
1973. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  No.  But.  by  the 
same  token,  for  those  people  who  are 
out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  the  recession  is  there.  And  I 
repeat:  It  is  not  a  recession:  it  is  a  de- 
pression. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  And  there  are,  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman,  other  cri- 
teria contained  in  the  legislation  that 
make  it,  I  feel,  crystal  clear  that  it  is 
not  only  the  imemployment  rate 
within  the  area  that  governs,  but  also 
the  fact  that  the  individual  who  ap- 
plies for  his  assistance  must  be  one 
who  is  unemployed  through  no  fault 
of  his  own  or  her  own. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  understand  that.  But 
the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  in 
good  years  or  bad  this  program  would 
have  been  in  effect— and  we  did  have 
some  good  years  there  since  1973 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  There  are 
always  going  to  be  people  who  are 
unable  to  meet  their  mortgage  pay- 
ments. But  maybe  the  gentleman  has 
a  district  that  is  very  unique. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  No. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  But  in  my  dis- 
trict, the  First  Congressional  District 
of  Rhode  Island— let  us  forget  the 
charts— the  realities  of  life  are 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
GE3UIAIN)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  WYLIE  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  St  Germain 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  We  had  a  Presi- 
dent who  got  up  there  with  the  classi- 
fied ad  section,  and  said,  "Look,  there 
are  all  kinds  of  jobs  available.  Why  are 
these  people  not  working?" 

That  chari  is  about  as  meaningless 
as  that  statement  was. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Well,  if  he  believes  it  is 
meaningless,  then  the  gentleman  is 
missing  my  point.  Columbus  is  in  the 
Cincinnati  district,  and  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  relatively  low  until  just 
recently.  But  we  would  have  qualified 
100  percent  of  the  time  under  the  trig- 
ger that  is  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Is  that  the  only 
factor  that  the  gentleman  is  looking  at 
for  eligibility? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  No.  There  are  a  lot  of 
other  factors. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  There  are  other 
criteria  that  the  gentleman  recognizes. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  There  are  many.  But 
the  program  would  have  been  in 
effect:  that  is  the  point  I  want  to 
make,  if  this  criteria,  this  trigger,  had 
been  used. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Frankly,  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  if  people  are  un- 
employed as  a  result  of  the  actions  or 


inactions  of  the  Federal  Oovenunent, 
then  certainly  whether  it  be  the  last  2 
years  or  3  years,  or  the  next  1  or  2 
years,  maybe  we  should  give  consider- 
ation to  assisting  them  in  those  cases. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  do  not  necessarily  dis- 
agree with  that  point,  but  the  point  I 
want  to  make  is,  it  would  have  been  in 
effect. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Gonzalez  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Gonzalez  proposition.  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee  and  the  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  for  making  the 
accommodations  to  the  objections  that 
were  raised  by  some  Members  to  the 
original  bill.  I  think  this  covers  all  of 
the  objections  that  have  been  raised.  I 
commend  you  for  it.  But,  in  one  sense, 
it  is  an  exercise  in  futility. 

There  are  people  in  this  Chamber, 
no  matter  how  much  you  accommo- 
date, no  matter  how  much  you  give,  no 
matter  how  much  you  include  their 
ideas  in  a  bill,  who  have  a  mind  set 
that  the  Government  ought  to  be  ob- 
livious to  the  needs  of  people.  I  con- 
gratulate you  for  what  you  have  done, 
but  it  is  essentially  futile  because 
minds  were  made  up  that  no  one  on 
that  side  was  going  to  give  any  atten- 
tion to  this  bill,  it  was  philosophically 
not  in  tune  with  the  thinking  of  some 
people  and,  therefore,  no  matter  what 
you  do.  it  would  not  be  acceptable  to 
them. 

I  serve  on  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. Last  Friday  we  got  the  statis- 
tics on  unemployment  from  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  There  had 
been  a  "significant"  and  "dramatic" 
drop  in  unemployment  in  the  last 
month.  It  went  down  from  10.8  per- 
cent to  10.3  percent,  and  everyone  was 
so  excited  about  the  drop.  Yet  we 
asked  Commissioner  Norwood  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics:  "Does  this 
mean  that  unemployment  has 
peaked?"  The  answer  was:  "No." 

"Does  this  mean  that  we  can  expect 
a  dramatic  decrease  in  unemployment 
for  the  next  year?"  The  answer  was: 
"No." 

That  means  that  there  are  going  to 
be  people  who  are  going  to  be  losing 
their  houses  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  They  are  trying  to  get  work  but 
they  cannot  get  it  because  there  is 
something  in  place  in  this  Nation  that 
is  keeping  imemployment  high. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  March  29,  I  held 
hearings  in  Baltimore  concerning 
homelessness.  During  that  hearing  I 
heard  testimony  from  Mrs.  Jane  Har- 
rison, from  the  Women's  Housing  Coa- 
lition. Inc.  She  stated: 

The  worst  sin  toward  our  fellow  creatures 
is  not  to  hate  them  but  to  be  indifferent 
toward  them,  and  I  think  the  resistance 
against  your  legislation  is  typical  of  an  atti- 
tude of  indifference  toward  those  who  hurt. 


Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  been  said 
about  forbearance.  On  March  2.  1983. 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  na- 
tionwide foreclosures  during  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1982  hit  a  30-year 
high.  It  was  stated  that  7.6  percent  of 
all  outstanding  mortgages  were  in 
foreclosure  and  5.7  percent  were  delin- 
quent. 

In  my  city  of  Baltimore  alone,  the 
current  average  delinquency  rate  on 
home  mortgage  loans  is  10.1  percent. 
How  much  forbearance  can  the  lAid- 
ing  Institutions  give?  They  have  got  to 
be  responsible  to  their  investors. 

I  Just  think  it  makes  sense  for  us  to 
attempt  to  show  some  compassion  and 
some  concern  for  those  persons  who 
are  out  of  work  and  losing  their  homes 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Sure, 
there  are  going  to  be  some  deadbeats. 
There  are  going  to  be  some  deadbeats 
who  are  going  to  try  to  take  advantage 
of  the  program.  It  was  not  designed 
for  them,  and  there  should  be  safe- 
guards against  that.  I  think  that  is  in- 
cluded in  the  bill.  Those  are  not  my 
concerns,  the  slicksters.  the  deadbeats, 
and  those  who  want  to  use  Govern- 
ment for  their  own  selfish  and  slothful 
purposes.  My  concern  is  with  the  le- 
gitimate hard-working  head  of  a 
family  or  member  of  a  family  unit  who 
has  sustained  a  job  and,  suddenly,  it  is 
lost  to  that  person  and  then  they  lose 
their  precious  investment  in  a  home, 
not  Just  for  themselves,  but  for  their 
children  who  might  come. 

I  am  so  strongly  concerned  about 
the  provision  which  deals  with  home- 
lessness. Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  this 
Committee,  that  is  not  going  to  go 
away.  It  is  going  to  get  warm  this 
summer  and  we  are  going  to  forget 
about  people  who  slept  outdoors  last 
winter.  There  are  four  categories  of 
people  that  desperately  need  this  as- 
sistance. One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  those  categories  is  a  brand  new  phe- 
nomenon in  homelessness— the  young 
male.  Suddenly,  because  of  unemploy- 
ment that  is  ripping  this  Nation,  we 
find  young  males  ages  18  through  26, 
who  have  no  home  to  go  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  MITCHEJLL.  In  most  cities  the 
answer  to  those  problems  of  homeless- 
ness on  the  part  of  those  young  males 
is  that  the  welfare  department  or 
some  local  institution  sends  them  to 
the  mission,  and  they  go  to  the  mis- 
sion where  they  are  thrown  in  with 
people  of  ages  from  30  to  90.  150 
packed  in  the  mission,  and  just  that 
experience  tends  to  deteriorate  their 
own  ability  to  try  to  survive  in  this  so- 
ciety. 

Another  category  of  homelessness  is 
the  category  of  whole  families  being 
homeless.  Here  is  what  is  happening: 


People  in  my  city  are  doubling  up,  and 
when  they  cannot  double  up.  then 
they  try  to  find  a  place  to  stay.  But 
most  of  the  few  institutions  that  we 
have  wlU  not  take  a  whole  family. 
They  divide  the  family  up.  and  that  is 
destructive. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  look 
around  in  your  city  where  there  is 
boarded-up  housing.  And  I  am  willing 
to  wager  any  Member  in  this  Chamber 
that  you  are  going  to  find  people 
living  in  boarded-up  housing,  not  be- 
cause they  want  to.  not  because  they 
are  subhuman  human  beings,  but  be- 
cause through  no  fault  of  their  own 
they  have  lost  their  property. 

I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me.  under- 
stand why  there  is  this  built-in  inflexi- 
ble, rigid  resistance  to  what  is  a  simple 
act  of  humanitarianism  on  the  part  of 
our  Government.  People  look  to  the 
Government  as  the  last  resort  to  solve 
some  of  their  problems.  No.  we  do  not 
solve  it  for  everyone.  We  deal  with 
only  100.000  families.  But  does  that 
not  say  to  100.000  people.  "Your  Gov- 
ernment still  cares"? 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  passage  of  this  legislation.  At 
least  through  this  vehicle  we  can 
begin  to  seriously  address  this  coun- 
try's neglect  and  irresponsibility 
toward  those  who  are  homeless  in  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
Congressman  Henry  Gonzalez' 
amendment  to  the  Emergency  Hous- 
ing Assistance  Act. 

Let  me  go  back  to  the  March  29, 
1983,  hearing  in  Baltimore  concerning 
homelessness.  During  this  hearing,  I 
heard  testimony  from  Ms.  Jane  Harri- 
son, a  housing  developer  for  the 
Women's  Housing  Coalition,  Inc.  In 
her  statement,  Ms.  Harrison  stated, 
"The  worst  sin  toward  our  fellow  crea- 
tures is  not  to  hate  them,  but  to  be  in- 
different to  them.  That's  the  essence 
of  inhumanity."  By  failing  to  pass  my 
colleague's  bill,  the  House  will  be  re- 
nouncing its  sacred  responsibility  to 
meet  the  basic  survival  needs  of  the 
American  people. 

A  March  2,  1983,  WaU  Street  Jour- 
nal article  reported  that  nationwide 
foreclosures  during  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1982  hit  a  30-year  high.  Moreover,  it 
stated  that  0.76  percent  of  all  out- 
standing mortgages  were  in  foreclo- 
sure and  5.7  percent  were  delinquent 
during  this  quarter. 

In  Baltimore  City  alone  the  current 
average  delinquency  rate  on  home 
mortgage  loans  is  10.1  percent.  As  a 
result,  many  Baltimoreans  are  facing 
the  bleak  prospect  of  foreclosures  and 
possible  homelessness. 

I  believe  my  colleague's  bill  will  re- 
verse the  current  nationwide  insensi- 
tivity  toward  these  two  growing  prob- 
lems. Briefly,  this  bill  authorizes  $760 
million  to  establish  a  new  revolving 
loan  fund  to  assist  homeowners  who 
are  facing  foreclosure  on  home  mort- 


gage loans  not  insured  by  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  (FmHA).  The 
measure  also  authorizes  $100  million 
to  provide  assistance  for  shelter  and 
essential  services  for  the  homeless. 

The  $760  million  revolving  loan 
fund,  to  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD,  would  become  active 
when  the  average  default  rate  over  a 
3-month  period,  as  measured  by  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  rises 
to  1.3  percent  of  mortgage  funds.  The 
program  would  be  suspended  when  the 
default  rate  drops  to  a  3-month  aver- 
age of  1.2  percent  or  below. 

Only  mortgages  on  one-  to  four- 
family  homes,  cooperatives,  condomin- 
iums, or  manufactured  housing  that 
are  the  primary  residence  of  the 
homeowner  would  be  eligible  for  as- 
sistance. Furthermore,  mortgage  pay- 
ments would  have  to  be  90  days'  delin- 
quent, or  the  owner  must  have  been 
notified  that  the  lender  intends  to 
foreclose.  In  addition,  the  original 
mortgage  amount  cannot  exceed  the 
maximimi  mortgage  amount  that 
could  be  insured  by  the  FmHA 
($67,500  to  $90,000). 

Congressman  Gonzalez'  bill  is  based 
upon  the  premise  that  a  large  number 
of  potential  foreclosures  will  occur  as 
a  result  of  the  Reaganomics-induced 
10.5-percent  unemployment  rate.  Con- 
sequently, individuals  would  only  be 
eligible  for  assistance  if  they  have  suf- 
fered a  substantial  loss  of  income  as  a 
result  of  unemployment  or  reduced 
employment. 

The  assistance  payments  cover  the 
difference  between  what  the  home- 
owner is  capable  of  paying  and  the 
amount  needed  to  cover  total  monthly 
housing  expenses.  The  homeowner, 
however,  is  responsible  for  contribut- 
ing at  least  38  percent  of  his  monthly 
net  effective  income.  The  payments 
last  for  18  months,  plus  any  period  of 
default,  and  may  be  extended,  at  the 
Secretary's  discretion,  for  an  addition- 
al 18  months.  The  interest  repayment 
portion  of  the  loan  would  be  based  on 
Treasury  bonds  or  10  percent,  which- 
ever is  lower. 

Finally,  H.R.  1983  addresses  the  im- 
mediate problem  of  homelessness.  It 
authorizes  $100  million  to  be  placed  in 
the  Secretary's  discretionary  fund 
under  the  community  development 
block  grant  (CDBG)  program  to  make 
grants  to  metropolitan  cities,  urban 
counties,  small  cities,  and  to  nonprofit 
organizations  to  provide  shelter  and 
essential  services  for  individuals  sub- 
ject to  life-threatening  situations  be- 
cause they  lack  housing. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  passage  of  H.R.  1983.  By  pass- 
ing this  bill,  we  can  begin  to  seriously 
address  this  country's  neglect  and  irre- 
sponsibility toward  its  homeless  citi- 
zens. 
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Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  Members  will 
understand  exactly  what  is  at  stake  in 
the  choice  they  will  soon  be  making 
between  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  who  chairs  the 
Housing  Subcommittee,  and  the  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  which  I  guess  will  be  reoffered 
by  another  Member. 

The  question  is  very  clear:  Shall 
there  be  any  program  whatsoever 
whereby  the  Federal  Government  re- 
sponds to  people  who  have  lost  their 
Jobs  because  of  prolonged  unemploy- 
ment and.  because  of  that  loss  of  jobs, 
face  a  temporary  difficulty  in  meeting 
their  mortgage  payments? 

Now,  in  both  bills  there  is  language 
which  says  that  we  encourage  banks  to 
show  forbearance.  That  is  not  an 
issue.  Both  sides  agree  that  we  should 
encourage  banks  to  show  forbearance. 
The  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  St  Germain),  worked  on  this  con- 
cept, and  it  is  in  both  bills.  The  differ- 
ence between  them  is  very  stark.  In 
the  bill  which  came  out  of  committee, 
supported  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  there  is  a  program  which  says 
if  you  have  been  working  hard  all  your 
life  and  if  because  of  no  fault  of  your 
own  you  have  lost  your  job  because  of 
a  recession,  which  everyone  admits 
has  caused  high  imemployment,  and  if 
you  are  threatened  with  the  loss  of 
your  home,  the  trauma  of  you  and 
your  family  being  turned  out  of  your 
home  because  of  this  temporary  prob- 
lem of  Job  loss  and  inability  to  contin- 
ue to  make  mortgage  payments,  for  18 
months  the  Federal  Government  will 
lend  you  the  money  at  10-percent  in- 
terest, provided  you  meet  a  fairly 
strict  assets  test.  It  is  not  an  entitle- 
ment. There  is  no  presumption  you 
can  repay.  If  you  can  show  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  that  the  reason  you  are 
in  temporary  difficulty  in  meeting 
your  mortgage  is  that  you  have  lost 
your  job,  you  expect  to  get  it  back,  we 
are  told  we  are  going  to  get  a  recovery, 
people  will  be  rehired,  but  should 
people  lose  their  homes  in  the  interim, 
should  they  lose  the  equity,  should 
they  suffer  the  trauma  of  being 
turned  out? 

Many  Members  have  had  questions 
and  concerns  to  tighten  this  bill  up.  It 
is  not  an  entitlement.  The  regular  pre- 
sumption of  administrative  regularity 
will  extend  to  the  Secretary's  decision. 
It  will  be  virtually  impossible  to  over- 
turn a  secretarial  denial  of  someone's 
application. 

So  the  question  remains:  Shall  a 
very  tightly  drawn  program,  which 
offers  assistance  to  those  unemployed 
through  no  fault  of  their  own— that 
language  is  in  the  substitute  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas— shall  the  Fed- 


eral Government  offer  them  any  as- 
sistance at  all? 

It  is  a  10-percent  loan,  hcu-dly  a  give- 
away. In  many  cases  there  will  be 
working  people  40  and  50  years  old 
who  had  a  mortgage  that  cost  them 
less  than  that.  Should  they  get  this 
for  18  months,  with  one  extendable  re- 
newable term? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  to  say  again 
that  I  am  struck  by  the  incredible  in- 
consistencies of  people  telling  us  that 
we  can  advance  $9  billion  Federal  dol- 
lars, Jtist  because  we  call  if  off-budget, 
to  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
but  we  cannot  make  $700  million  avail- 
able to  be  repaid  to  Americans  who 
lose  their  jobs,  because  the  motto  of 
the  logic  is  the  same:  We  are  told  by 
the  bankers,  with  regard  to  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  matters,  that 
they  made  good  loans  to  good  borrow- 
ers. These  good  borrowers,  they  tell 
us.  because  of  the  unexpected  depth 
and  length  of  the  recession,  have  a  li- 
quidity crisis,  which,  to  most  of  us, 
means  no  dough.  Now,  because  of  this 
liquidity  crisis,  they  cannot  repay 
their  loans.  So  the  Banking  Commit- 
tee has  voted  out,  with  strong  support 
from  the  minority  and  the  administra- 
tion, a  $9  billion  commitment  of  Fed- 
eral dollars  to  say  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  to  Argentina.  Brazil.  Chile,  and 
Mexico.  "Oh.  well,  because  of  the  re- 
cession, you-  temporarily  cannot  meet 
your  loan,  we  will  advance  some 
money." 

Now.  we  have  an  austerity  program 
in  there,  but  it  is  not  as  strict  as  the 
assets  test  you  have  got  in  this  bill 
that  applies  to  Americans. 

Why  in  the  world  is  it  justifiable  to 
say  that  $9  billion  can  go  temporarily 
to  bail  out  people  who,  because  of  the 
recession,  have  a  liquidity  problem  ev- 
erywhere in  the  world  except  the 
United  States  of  America,  when  we  are 
talking  about  American  dollars? 

I  am  prepared  to  support  a  properly 
drafted  bill  to  deal  with  the  IMF.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  discriminate  against 
Americans  with  their  own  money.  And 
that  is  what  you  do  if  you  accept  the 
substitute  that  strikes  out  any  pro- 
gram whatsoever.  We  are  not  arguing 
in  this  substitute  choice  details,  we  are 
not  arguing  specifics.  The  question  is: 
Should  there  be  any  program  at  all 
which  extends  to  Americans  who  have 
lost  their  jobs  the  help  that  we  are 
being  told  to  extend  to  others? 

The  President  went  on  television  a 
couple  weeks  ago  and  he  said  $600  mil- 
lion is  not  a  significant  smn.  He  said 
he  could  not  understand  why  we  were 
upset  about  it.  He  only  wanted  to  give 
$600  million  to  Central  America,  and 
he  pointed  out  that  that  is  only  one- 
tenth  of  what  we  spend  on  video 
games. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Frank)  has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frank 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  For  purposes  of  sim- 
plicity, let  us  call  that  measure.  $600 
million,  one-tenth  of  what  we  spend 
on  video  games  and  Atari.  The  Presi- 
dent has  told  us  that  spending  one 
Atari  on  his  Central  American  pro- 
gram is.  after  all,  insignificant. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  barely  an 
Atari  and  a  tenth.  This  is  not  much 
more.  We  simply  want  to  lend  to 
Americans  under  terms  that  guarantee 
the  repayment  of  almost  all  of  it.  We 
want  to  lend  to  Americans  temporarily 
out  of  work  in  the  recession  some 
money  so  they  do  not  lose  their 
homes. 

How  can  the  administration  ask  us 
to  send  $600  million  to  Central  Amer- 
ica and  snap  its  fingers  and  say  that  is 
insignificant,  but  we  want  to  send  a 
similar  sum  to  Americans  in  a  very 
carefully  drafted  bill  that  somehow 
becomes  fiscally  irresponsible.  There 
simply  is  no  justification  for  turning 
our  backs  on  hard-working  Americans 
who,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
face  the  loss  of  their  homes  on  top  of 
the  loss  of  their  Jobs.  We  have  a  care- 
fully drafted  program  to  avoid  that 
trauma  and  that  pain,  and  I  hope  the 
House  will  adopt  it. 

AMENDMENT  OrTERED  BY  MR.  ROEMER  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GONZALEZ  AS  A 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
WYLIE 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roemer  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ctonzalez  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Wyue:  Strike 
section  2  beginning  on  Page  1  line  4  and  all 
through  the  end  of  the  substitute  on  Page 
27  line  7  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"ACTIONS  BY  FEDERAL  SUPERVISORY  AGENCIES 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Each  Federal  supervisory 
agency,  with  respect  to  financial  Institutions 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  other  approved  mortgagees, 
shall,  not  later  than  14  days  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Emergency 
Housing  Assistance  Act  of  1983— 

"(1)  communicate  in  writing  with  each 
such  institution  or  mortgagee  encouraging 
them  to  exercise  forbearance  (including  the 
acceptance  of  partial  payment),  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible,  with  respect  to  resi- 
dential mortgage  foreclosures; 

"(2)  wsUve  or  relax  limitations  pertaining 
to  the  operations  of  such  institutions  or 
mortgagees  with  respect  to  mortgage  delin- 
quencies, to  the  extent  the  waiving  or  relax- 
ing of  such  limitations  is  not  inconsistent 
with  laws  relating  to  the  safety  and  sound- 
ness of  such  institutions  or  mortgagees;  and 

"(bXl)  In  considering  applications  for  ad- 
vances, the  Federal  home  loan  banks  shall 
give  special  consideration  to  those  institu- 


tions that  have  exercised  forbearance  in  res- 
idential mortgage  foreclosures  as  a  result  of 
actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(2)  In  considering  applications  for  ad- 
vances or  discoimts,  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  shall  give  special  consideration  to 
those  depository  Institutions  and  other  bor- 
rowers that  have  exercised  forbearance  In 
residential  mortgage  foreclosures  as  a  result 
of  action  taken  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"(3)  In  considering  applications  for  exten- 
sions of  credit,  the  National  Oedlt  Union 
Administration  Board,  on  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Credit  Union  Central  Uquidity  Facili- 
ty, shall  give  special  consideration  to  mem- 
bers that  have  exercised  forbearance  in  resi- 
dential mortgage  foreclosures  as  a  result  of 
actions  taken  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"ACTION  BY  SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 

"Sec.  3.  Section  505  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949  is  amended— 

"(1)  by  adding  after  "the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized" the  following:  'and  encouraged  to 
take  all  reasonable  steps,';  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences:  'The  Secretary  shall 
ensure  that  each  delinquent  borrower  under 
this  title  Is  provided  notice,  In  a  timely  and 
meaningful  manner,  of  the  assistance  avail- 
able iinder  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall, 
to  the  extent  necessary,  provide  technical 
assistance  to  each  such  borrower  In  apply- 
ing for  such  assistance.  The  Secretary  may, 
before  or  after  any  period  of  moratorium 
under  this  section,  reamortlze  the  accrued 
debt  of  any  delinquent  borrower  under  this 
title  for  a  new  period  equal  to  the  original 
amortization  period.  If  such  reamortlzatlon 
Is  likely  to  result  In  the  resumption  of  peri- 
odic payments  by  •  •  * 

EMERGENCY  SKELTER  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Section  107(a)  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  addition  to  such  amounts  authorized  to 
be  set  aside  for  grants  under  subsection  (b), 
there  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
$100,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (d).". 

(b)  Section  107(c)  of  the  Housing  and 
Community  Development  Act  of  1974  Is 
amended  by  inserting  ".  or  appropriated  for 
use  under  subsection  (d),"  after  "subsection 
(b)". 

(c)  Section  107  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  subsec- 
tion (e),  and  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (c) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  ap- 
proved In  appropriation  Acts,  make  grants 
to  States,  units  of  general  local  government 
and  Indian  tribes  for  the  provision  of  shel- 
ter and  essential  services  for  Individuals  and 
families  who  are  subject  to  life-threatening 
situations  because  of  their  lack  of  housing, 
except  that  in  the  case  of  a  grant  to  a  State, 
the  Secretary  shall  first  certify  that  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  will  be  more  ef- 
fectively carried  out  by  making  a  grant  to 
such  SUte  that  has  an  existing  program 
that  serves  such  Individuals  and  families. 
Such  grants  shall  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
the  need  for  emergency  housing  In  the  area 
where  the  project  Is  or  will  be  located,  shall 
take  Into  account  regional  variations  In  the 
cost  of  providing  shelter,  and  shall  consider 
the  extent  to  which  units  of  general  local 
government  and  nonprofit  organizations  are 
currently  providing  shelter  and  assistance. 
Such  grants  may  be  used  by  such  units  of 
general  local  government  or  by  local  non- 


profit organizations  to  rehabilitate  existing 
structures  In  order  to  provide  basic  shelter, 
to  maintain  structures  providing  such  shel- 
ter, to  pay  for  utilities  and  the  furnishing  of 
such  shelters,  to  provide  for  any  necessary 
health  and  safety  measures  that  are  re- 
quired to  protect  the  Individuals  using  such 
shelter,  and  for  other  purposes  described  In 
section  lOS(a)  that  are  consistent  with  the 
purpose  of  this  program.  In  the  case  of  a 
structure  that  Is  rehabilitated  with  assist- 
ance under  this  subsection,  such  structure 
shall  be  used  for  emergency  housing,  after 
such  rehabilitation,  for  a  period  of  not  less 
than  3  years.  In  providing  grants  under  ttUs 
subsection,  the  Secretary  shall  take  Into 
consideration  the  special  needs  of  families 
and  single  women.  The  Secretary  shall 
ensure  that  grants  provided  under  this  sub- 
section are  used  solely  to  provide  additional 
shelter  capacity  and  essential  services  and 
are  not  used  to  replace  amounts  currently 
expended  In  the  provision  of  such  shelter 
and  services.  The  restriction  contained  In 
the  preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to 
applicants  under  this  subsection  that,  pur- 
suant to  a  State  constitutional  mandate, 
have  provided  shelter  to  any  person  who 
presents  liimself  or  herself  for  shelter.". 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Lotiisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Members  on  the  floor  today,  is  simply 
the  Wylie  substitute,  no  more,  no  less. 

It  does  three  things:  It  calls  for  Fed- 
eral regulators  to  relax  rules  and  regu- 
lations regarding  foreclosure.  It  elimi- 
nates the  $760  million  in  the  commit- 
tee bill  and  in  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  (3on- 
ZALEZ).  And  it  retains  the  $100  million 
for  emergency  shelter. 

I  use  this  parliamentary  technique 
to  immediately  put  before  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  the  clearest  terms 
possible,  up  or  down,  the  philosophical 
and  economic  differences  over  the 
issue  of  homeownership  guarantees.  If 
my  amendment  passes,  the  issue  is  re- 
solved and  a  long  and  tedious  process 
of  amending  a  flawed  committee  bill 
can  be  avoided. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  The  com- 
mittee bill,  if  the  Wylie  substitute,  in 
effect,  is  not  passed,  demands  amend- 
ment. Although  I  am  not  on  the  Hous- 
ing Subcommittee,  as  a  member  of  the 
Banking  Committee  I  participated  in 
hours  of  review  and  debate  on  H.R. 
1983.  and  when  the  bill  came  to  the 
floor  weeks  ago.  its  weaknesses  were 
obvious.  They  included  lack  of  an 
assets  test,  lack  of  an  earnings  test,  a 
heavy  increase  in  bureaucratic  work- 
load, inadequate  funding  at  $760  mil- 
lion to  equally  help  all  those  home- 
owners in  like  economic  circumstances, 
and  finally,  the  creation  of  a  new  enti- 
tlement program. 


Pretty  it  up  how  you  will.  If  it  fol- 
lows the  history  of  other  entitlement 
programs,  it  will  be  never  ending  and- 
very  expensive. 

The  unrest  over  these  and  other 
shortcomings  in  the  bill  t>ecame  appar- 
ent to  the  general  membership  and 
the  bill  was  pulled,  and  pulled  again. 
The  leadership  has  returned  H.R.  1983 
in  the  form  of  a  substitute  with  pro- 
posed amendments  which  do  in  fact 
reduce  some,  but  certainly  not  all,  the 
onerous  features  of  the  original  bill. 

I  want  to  thank  my  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain),  and  the  subcommittee 
chairman  of  the  Housing  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gon- 
zalez), for  attempting  to  reshape  and 
improve  the  bill,  no  matter  what  hap- 
pens here  today. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell),  is  correct 
that  their  efforts  are  appreciated  and 
respected:  I  know  by  this  Member. 

The  proposed  amendments,  however, 
to  H.R.  1983  still  beg  the  major  ques- 
tions in  my  mind,  questions  regarding 
interest  rates,  entitlement  creation,  in-" 
equitable  distribution  of  limited  re- 
sources, administrative  nightmares, 
and  arbitrary  implementation  thresh- 
olds. The  questions  still  exist  and 
should  not  be  ignored. 

The  Wylie  substitute,  which  I  re- 
introduce in  my  amendment,  empha- 
sized forbearance  rather  than  foreclo- 
sure by  utilizing  the  influence  and 
leadership  of  HUD,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Federal  regulators 
to  achieve  a  maximum  of  forbearance 
in  as  short  a  time  as  possible  at  a  mini- 
mum cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

My  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
$100  million  provided  in  the  bill  for 
emergency  shelter  for  the  homeless.  I 
believe  that  section  of  the  bill  both 
worthy  and  necessary. 

Finally,  the  Wylie  substitute  as  rep- 
resented by  my  amendment  avoids  the 
creation  of  yet  another  entitlement 
program  for  a  Government  already 
saddled  with  an  explosion  in  entitle- 
ment program  expenses.  Remember 
that  the  $760  million  in  H.R.  1983  as- 
sists only  a  portion  of  the  homeowners 
that  face  potential  foreclosure.  What 
will  we  tell  those  not  helped  by  H.R. 
1983  when  they  come  for  money  that 
we  do  not  have.  Some  will  tell  them 
yes,  too,  and  I  understand  that,  and  I 
understand  that  compassion,  but 
others  might  say,  and  I  hope  you 
would  tell  them,  that  you  supported 
our  efforts  which  yield  immediate  ben- 
efits for  pressed  homeowners  by  di- 
recting Federal  agencies  to  relax  rules 
and  regulations,  to  encourage  institu- 
tional forbearance,  rather  than  con- 
structing a  complex,  bureaucratic,  ex- 
pensive and  ultimately  unfair  system 
of  entitled  forbearance  that  is  too 
little  and  too  late. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
RoEMER)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Roemer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.)      

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  hope  that  you  tell 
them,  when  they,  too,  come,  that  you 
supported  our  efforts  because  it  re- 
duced the  drain  on  the  Treasury  and 
put  downward  pressure  on  interest 
rates  rather  than  upward  pressure  on 
the  same,  upward  pressure  at  a  huge 
expense  to  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  are  meeting  their  obligations. 

Finally,  I  hope  you  tell  them  that 
you  supported  our  efforts  because  it 
encouraged  forbearance,  rather  than 
support  H.R.  1983  which,  in  effect, 
practically,  encourages  foreclosures  by 
banlcs  and  S&L's  so  they  can  qualify 
for  their  money. 

Finally,  I  readily  admit  that  the 
Wylie  substitute  does  not  guarantee 
that  every  homeowner  facing  hard 
times  will  keep  his  home,  but  neither 
does  H.R.  1983  give  that  guarantee. 
Neither  is  perfect,  but  the  Wylie  sub- 
stitute is  workable  where  H.R.  1983  is 
not.  The  Wylie  substitute  is  equitable, 
where  H.R.  1983  is  not.  The  Wylie  sub- 
stitute is  timely  in  its  effect,  where 
H.R.  1983  is  not. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  from  Members  who  preceded  me 
here  that  all  this  bill  does  is  help 
those  who  worked  hard  all  their  lives 
and  now  face  the  loss  of  that  home.  It 
is  interesting  that  that  language  is  not 
in  the  bill.  It  is  interesting  that  that 
language  is  not  in  the  substitute.  It  is 
interesting  that  none  of  those  caveats 
of  limiting  and  targeting  are  in  the  bill 
at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  practical 
effect  of  the  bill  will  be  to  help  a  few 
and  then  set  yourselves  up  as  a  body 
to  help  the  rest  when  they  come. 
Some  of  you  might  want  to  do  that. 
Some  of  you  might  think  this  Nation 
can  afford  that.  Some  of  us  might 
think  that,  therefore,  we  do  not  have 
to  make  the  hard  decisions  about 
spending  and  interest  rates  which  will 
put  people  back  to  work. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
RoEiCER)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roemer  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  yield  first  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and 
then  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  would  Just  like 
to  say  I  hope  we  all  understand  that 
forbearance  that  the  gentleman  is 
talking  about  is  in  both  bills. 
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Mr.  ROEMER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FRANK.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
either/or. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  he  is 
correct  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  The  bills  are  the 
same  on  forbearance.  The  difference 
is.  in  the  bill  that  you  support  forbear- 
ance is  matched  by  a  carrot  or  $760 
million.  I  wonder  which  avenue  will  be 
selected? 

Mr.  FRANK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  fiurther,  the  other  point  I  would 
make  is  what  seemed  to  me  a  contra- 
diction. The  gentleman  simultaneous- 
ly attacked  the  bill  for  being  an  enti- 
tlement and  for  not  helping  all  the 
people  who  were  entitled  to  help.  One 
cannot  simultanously  confer  an  enti- 
tlement and  not  help  everyone.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  an  entitlement;  it  is  ex- 
plicitly not  an  entitlement.  We  made 
that  clear. 

The  gentleman  said  where  was  the 
language  about  working  hard  all  their 
lives?  Well,  rhetoric  does  not  often  get 
into  the  bills. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  understand  that. 
Thank  goodness. 

Mr.  FRANK.  But  there  is  language 
in  the  substitute  which  says  if  you  lost 
your  Job  and  it  was  not  your  fault,  you 
do  not  qualify.  So  I  will  concede,  if  the 
gentleman  is  in  the  mood,  you  need 
not  have  worked  hard  all  your  life.  If 
you  did  not  start  until  you  were  18.  19. 
or  20,  you  would  be  covered.  You  need 
not  have  worked  and  sold  papers  when 
you  were  8.  But  it  does  say  that  if  you 
lost  your  Job  through  no  fault  of  your 
own,  you  are  not  eligible.  So  to  simul- 
taneously attack  a  bill  for  being  an  en- 
titlement and  then  for  not  helping 
enough  people  seems  to  me  contradic- 
tory. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time  to  answer  the  gentleman.  First  of 
all,  as  to  the  supposed  contradiction 
between  pointing  out  that  the  bill 
helps  very  few,  but  the  bill  then  in- 
creases the  political  pressure  on  this 
body  to  help  the  rest,  I  do  not  consider 
that  a  contradiction. 

Mr.  FRANK.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  not  what  the  gen- 
tleman said.  The  gentleman  said  it  was 
an  entitlement. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  No,  I  do  not  yield.  I 
reclaimed  my  time  to  answer  the  gen- 
tleman. He  can  get  his  own  time  later 
to  build  his  case. 

On  the  question  of  contradiction, 
there  is  none.  To  point  out  that  $760 
million  will  not  help  every  American, 
and  then  to  further  point  out  that  if 
you  have  compassion  about  the  few, 
how  can  you  turn  down  the  many? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


The  gentleman  knows  that  I  have 
enormous  respect  for  his  keen  intellect 
and  the  absolute  veracity  of  the  state- 
ments that  he  makes,  and  that  is  why 
I  wanted  the  gentleman  to  get  more 
time,  because  you  have  frequently  re- 
ferred to  the  matter  of  entitlements. 

As  a  general  rule,  in  this  House,  an 
entitlement  would  not  require  an 
annual  appropriation.  An  entitlement 
is  there  in  place  and  we  do  not  take  it 
up  each  year.  It  is  locked  into  law. 

I  have  examined  this  bill,  and  I  am 
being  very  sincere,  if  it  were  an  entitle- 
ment, I  might  not  necessarily  oppose 
it.  Let  the  record  show  that.  But  I 
want  to  know  where  in  the  world  you 
find  the  rationale  on  which  you  claim 
it  is  an  entitlement? 

Mr.  ROEMER.  All  right,  let  me  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman. 

The  gentleman  happens  to  be  my 
chairman  on  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  and  I  love  and  respect  his 
work  here. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Let  me  assure  you 
it  is  mutual.  That  is  why  I  wanted  the 
gentleman  to  clarify  this  for  me  be- 
cause I  have  such  implicit  faith  in  the 
veracity  of  the  statements  he  makes. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
RoEUER)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Roemer  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  The  bill  is  not  caged 
in  entitlement  terms  or  language.  The 
gentleman  is  correct.  But  the  bill 
comes  to  the  floor  l}ecause  of  a  sincere 
desire  on  the  part  of  many  to  help 
those  who  hurt.  That  is  sincere.  If  the 
pressure  is  great,  even  though  we  may 
or  may  not  be  coming  out  of  this  re- 
cession, if  the  pressure  is  great  now 
and  remains  great  for  some  time  and 
we  have  a  bill  to  help  only  a  few,  then 
my  fear  is  that  entitlements  are  bom 
this  way /one  baby  step  at  a  time. 

Mr.  MFTCHELL.  I  have  to  interrupt 
the  gentleman  at  that  point  because  I 
got  him  the  time. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Surely. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Then  you  are  not 
saying  it  is  an  entitlement;  you  are 
saying  it  might  be  an  embryonic  enti- 
tlement or  potential  entitlement. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Yes,  on  two  points,  if 
the  gentleman  will  let  me  reclaim  my 
time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  am  sorry.  I  will 
not  interrupt  the  gentleman  again. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Two  points:  One,  the 
money  is  inadequate  to  help  every- 
body described  in  the  bill,  the  loose  de- 
scriptions in  the  bill.  That  means  if  we 
help  some,  in  terms  of  equity  we  ought 
to  help  them  all.  The  bill  might  have 
had  a  stronger  constituency  in  the 
House  and  more  honesty  in  the  budget 
practices  if  it  had  the  $4  billion  or  $5 


billion  or  $7  billion  over  3  years  that 
was  required.  That  is  my  first  point. 

My  second  point:  As  has  already 
been  pointed  out  by  our  colleague 
from  Ohio,  if  the  arbitrary  threshold 
of  1.3  percent  set  in  this  bill,  and 
where  that  came  from  I  am  sure  wiU 
be  explained  later,  it  seems  to  have 
come  from  somewhere  north  of  the 
constellation,  but  that  arbitrary 
figure,  if  it  were  in  the  bill  for  the  last 
10  years,  would  have  meant  that  at 
least  three  and  perhaps  more  of  the 
regional  FHLBB  regions  would  have 
been  entitled  100  percent  of  the  time. 
If  an  entitlement  covers  all  who  are  el- 
igible and  is  in  effect  for  100  percent 
of  the  time,  I  do  not  care  what  dress 
you  put  on  the  turkey,  it  is  a  turkey 
with  feathers  and  I  call  it  an  entitle- 
ment. 
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Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
got  the  gentleman  some  more  time  be- 
cause I  had  two  questions,  and,  if  nec- 
essary, I  will  get  him  some  more. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman      from      Louisiana      (Mr. 

ROEBOSR). 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roemer  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
yield  for  one  more,  and  then  I  will 
yield  to  other  Members. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  will  ask  the  gen- 
tleman to  yield  for  two  more  because  I 
got  him  the  time. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  All  right,  two  more. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  be  sure  that  I  understand 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying.  The 
gentleman  has  said  at  this  point  in  the 
legislative  history  of  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation on  the  floor  that  it  is  not  an  en- 
titlement program— and  I  want  the 
record  to  be  clear— but  that  it  has  the 
potential  for  maybe  becoming  one,  de- 
pending on  economic  circumstances.  Is 
that  a  fair  statement? 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  concede  that. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  All  right.  Then  it  is 
not  an  entitlement  program  at  1:30  on 
this  day  of  the  year  of  our  Lord? 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  do  not  know  if  I 
will  concede  that. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  The  second  thing  is 
that  the  gentleman  is  talking  about 
forbearance. 

Let  me  go  back  to  my  city  of  Balti- 
more, where  we  had  a  10.2  potential 
default,  and  there  is  forbearance.  The 
gentleman  will  notice  that  in  my  state- 
ment I  pointed  out  that  the  statement 
of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  Commissioner  Nor- 
wood, was  that  she  expects  the  high 
unemployment  rate  to  continue  for 
the  next  year  or  so,  no  matter  how 


much  the  economy  improves.  If  that  is 
true,  we  could  reasonably  in  my  city 
expect  a  1-percent  increase  in  the  fore- 
closures, moving  it  up  to  11  percent. 
Suppose  it  extends  out  to  1  or  2  years. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is, 
what  are  the  limits  of  forbearance  on 
the  part  of  the  lending  institutions? 
Surely  there  must  be  some.  Surely 
they  do  not  forbear  ad  infinitum. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  No,  there  are  foreclo- 
sures. There  have  been  foreclosures 
since  we  have  the  institutions  that 
have  the  capability  of  foreclosing. 
Some  institutions  are  obviously  sharp- 
er and  some  are  more  compassionate 
than  others. 

Let  me  make  two  quick  points  rela- 
tive to  the  valid  point  the  gentleman 
raised.  In  the  mid-1970's  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  bill  similar  to 
this.  I  think  it  was  in  1975  or  1976. 
The  only  difference  was  that  the 
threshold  or  the  triggering  mechanism 
was  left  to  the  Secretary  at  the  time. 
He  could  pick  out  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  had  extraordinary 
problems  with  forbearance  and  fore- 
closure. 

This  bill  does  not  do  that.  This  bill 
treats  Omaha  like  Bossier  City,  it 
treats  Shreveport  like  Boston,  and 
they  are  not  the  same,  nor  are  the 
pressures  the  same. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  must  understand  that  he 
has  to  explain  it  simply  to  me.  My 
question  was.  Are  there  limits  to  for- 
bearance on  the  part  of  the  lending  in- 
stitutions? 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Yes.  there  are. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  And  if  there  are 
such  limits,  that  means  that  some 
people  are  going  to  face  eviction,  is 
that  right? 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  What,  then,  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  (jovem- 
ment  on  the  part  of  those  who  face 
eviction?  Does  it  have  any  responsibil- 
ity? 

Mr.  ROEMER.  There  are  two  that  I 
can  list  from  my  experience. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  All  right. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  One  is  the  shared  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Members  of  this 
House.  For  example,  we  might  con- 
struct a  budget  that  lowered  the  defi- 
cit in  America.  We  might  construct  a 
budget  here  that  sent  interest  rates 
down,  not  up.  I  predict  that  if  we  were 
to  lower,  by  our  courage,  long-term  in- 
terest rates  by  2  points,  we  could  help 
more  people  at  less  cost  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  taxpayer  than  this  bill 
would  help  in  3  years. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman.  Can  we  arbi- 
trarily do  that? 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Yes.  we  can. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  not  request  any  more  time  for  the 
gentleman. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  has  once 
again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Schumer.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roemer  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SCHXTMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  have  a  question  to  ask  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

It  is  really  hard  for  me  to  follow  the 
drift  of  the  argument.  First,  I  heard 
that  it  is  an  entitlement  program  be- 
cause it  covers  regions  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  No,  I  never  said  that. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  All  right.  It  was  my 
understanding  that  the  gentleman 
said  there  were  certain  areas  that 
would  have  been  under  this  program, 
to  be  specific  three  parts  of  the  coun- 
try that  would  have  been  under  this 
program  for  the  last  decade,  and  that 
makes  it  an  entitlement.  Is  that  incor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ROEMER.  For  those  regions,  it 
does. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Does  the  gentleman 
feel  that  CBDG  is  an  entitlement? 
Does  the  gentleman  feel  that  water 
projects  are  an  entitlement?  They 
incur  responsibilities  to  certain  parts 
of  the  country  over  a  10-year  period. 
Are  those  entitlements? 

Mr.  ROEMER.  The  way  we  ap- 
proach them  in  this  House,  they  cer- 
tainly have  become  so.  When  is  the 
last  time  we  have  cut  or  restrained 
them? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  submit  that  the  gentleman's 
definition  of  "entitlement"  is  quite  dif- 
ferent than  the  definition  of  "entitle- 
ment" that  most  of  us  in  this  House 
have  used. 

The  second  question  I  have  of  the 
gentleman  is  this:  The  gentleman  said 
before  that  we  are  only  helping  some 
of  the  people.  Yet  it  is  a  significant 
percentage  of  those  who  need  help, 
and  I  hope  the  Members  of  this  body 
are  aware  of  that.  It  is  estimated  that 
between  25  and  50  percent  of  those 
people  who  will  be  foreclosed  against 
will  be  helped  by  this  bill.  But  I  ask 
the  gentleman  this: 

The  gentleman  said  that  if  we  really 
were  serious,  we  would  do  it  for  every- 
body. Would  the  gentleman  support 
that  proposal?  Would  he  support  a  $5 
billion  allocation. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  No. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  That  is  the  point  I 
wished  to  make. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  respond  to  the  gentleman  in  the 
time  I  have  left  by  saying  that  the 
gentleman  would  do  his  argument 
more  service  if  I  thought  he  were  cor- 
rect in  his  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
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program.  The  gentleman  might  in  fact 
increase  support  for  his  somewhat 
narrow  view  if  he  were  to  treat  every- 
body on  an  equitable  basis. 

At  the  moment  the  gentleman  does 
neither.  He  is  neither  correct  in  his  ap- 
proach to  the  numbers  nor  does  he 
treat  every  American  the  same. 

liSr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROEMER.  No.  I  will  not  yield.  I 
am  responding  to  the  question. 

The  second  point  is  that  the  gentle- 
man, with  his  use  of  the  money  in  the 
bill,  does  not  treat  all  homeowners  in 
like  economic  circumstances  the  same. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
RoEKER)  has  expired. 

PARLIAlIKirrABY  IMQUUT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wish  to  make  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  en- 
tertain the  gentleman's  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
does  a  statement  reflecting  upon  the 
honesty  of  a  Member,  impugning  his 
honesty,  violate  the  rules  of  the 
House? 

Mr.  ROEMER.  No.  I  did  not  mean 
that. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  am  asking  the 
question  of  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  only  the  Speaker  could  nile 
following  a  timely  demand  that  the 
words  of  a  Member  be  taken  down. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Well.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  did  not  want  to  do  that.  That 
was  my  first  reaction.  I  did  not  want  to 
do  it  because  I  know  that  my  friend 
did  not  necessarily  mean  to  impugn, 
and  rather  than  ask  that  his  words  be 
taken  down.  I  would  like  to  give  the 
gentleman  an  opportimity  to  clarify 
what  he  said. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
tried  to  say.  and  I  thought  I  did  say.  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Schumer)  "the  honesty  of 
his  approach." 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  just  like  to  pursue  that  with  the 
gentleman  for  2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
RoEMER).  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Roeker) 
be  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.  

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  since  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  has  managed  to 
talk  nonstop  now  for  almost  a  40- 
minute  period,  and  since  there  are 
other  Members  of  the  House  who  wish 
to  get  the  floor,  I  would  just  inform 
the  gentleman  that  there  will  be  no 
more  unanimous-consent  requests  for 
extensions  of  time  agreed  to  after  this 
one.  I  wiU  not  object  to  this  one. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
say  again  that  I  do  not  understand 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying. 

The  niunbers  in  this  bill  have  been 
worked  out  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  They  have  said  that  ap- 
proximately 100.000  will  be  helped  by 
this  $760  million  allocation.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman sajring  that  those  numbers  are 
incorrect  and  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  has  worked  it  out  incor- 
rectly? And  if  he  has,  I  would  like  to 
know  why. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  All  right.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
ScHXTMER)  that  the  numbers  could  be 
incorrect.  History  or  the  events  of  the 
future  will  have  to  tell  that.  If  history 
is  any  guide,  the  cost  per  homeowner 
assisted  is  understated  in  the  bill. 

I  know  the  gentleman  has  seen  the 
optional  numbers  developed  by  others 
which  show  the  cost  to  be  twice  as 
much  as  CBO  says.  If  CBO  is  correct, 
it  is  100.000.  If  their  costs  are  off  by  a 
factor  of  50  percent,  it  is  only  50.000. 
In  any  case,  the  numbers  are  not  to  be 
laughed  at.  I  want  the  gentleman  to 
understand  that.  It  is  only  a  portion  of 
it. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman  agree  that  the  bill  con- 
tains the  CBO  numbers?  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 
Mr.  ROEMER.  Yes,  it  does. 
Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  made 
that  point  in  my  statement,  that  CBO 
itself  admits  the  estimated  number  of 
households  served  is  very  sensitive  to  a 
substance  use.  They  say  that  in  their 
statement. 

So  the  figures  are  soft,  and  they  also 
suggest  that  they  are  talking  about  an 
average  of  18  to  21  months.  Under  the 
biU  it  could  last  for  36  months,  which 
would  make  them  even  softer.  So  they 
also  admit  it  perhaps  could  vary  from 
as  much  as  50,000  to  100,000. 

I  used  the  figure  60,000  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  does  make  a  valid 
point,  and  I  want  to  thank  him  for  of- 
fering this  amendment  and  for  this 
very  significant  contribution  to  the 
debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
RoEMER)  has  expired. 


Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  debate  on  this  Issue,  and 
I  would  like  to  stand  and  very  strongly 
compliment  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Roemer),  for  an 
excellent  job  in  bringing  forth  the 
facts  of  the  Wylle-Roemer  or  Roemer- 
Wylie  amendment  to  this  biU  which 
was  so  aptly  called  by  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana,  a  "turkey" 
with  or  without  feathers. 

We  know  it  was  said  earlier  that  the 
Wylie  substitute  was  a  "cruel  hoax."  I 
would  suggest  that  the  committee  bill 
is  the  cruel  hoax.  This  bill  is  a  cruel 
hoax  for  many  reasons. 

First,  when  is  the  program  going  to 
be  operational?  If,  in  fact,  aid  were 
needed  right  now,  the  Wylie  substitute 
could,  with  the  Senate  cooperation,  be 
on  the  President's  desk  and  become 
the  law  of  the  land  within  2  or  3  days, 
this  bill  is  going  to  force  HUD  to  pro- 
mulgate some  of  the  most  complicated 
regulations  they  have  ever  issued.  I 
would  suggest  that  in  the  case  of  sec- 
tion 8,  which  is  not  anywhere  near  as 
complicated,  it  took  HUD  18  months 
to  develop  regulations.  The  regula- 
tions for  this  program  are  going  to 
have  to  undergo  review  15  days  before 
publication  here  on  the  Hill,  30  days 
after  publication  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter, and  30  days  of  congressional 
review  before  they  will  eventually  take 
effect.  Then  HUD  has  45  days  to 
review  applications. 

How  many  people,  if  the  need  is  so 
desperate  right  now,  are  going  to  fall 
under  the  carpet  during  that  period? 
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In  fact,  we  are  belaboring  one  point 
here:  We  do  not  know  what  we  are 
talking  about.  The  CBO  budget  esti- 
mates are  all  over  the  place,  everyone 
else's  are,  as  to  what  we  are  going  to 
do,  if  we  are  doing  the  right  thing  for 
the  people  of  this  country,  instead  of 
having  a  cruel  hoax  on  what  we  pre- 
tend to  give  them,  which  we  are  not 
going  to  give  them  in  this  Year  of  Our 
Lord  1983,  and  everyone  in  this  room 
knows  it. 

We  would  pass  the  Wylie  substitute 
right  now  and  then  the  Housing  Com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  could  sit  down  and  find  out 
what  we  are  really  doing  here. 

I  have  sat  through  the  hearings  on 
this  bill.  Look  at  some  of  the  problems 
in  this  bill.  Is  there  an  equity  qualifi- 
cation within  this  bill?  No,  no. 

In  the  case  of  a  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration mortgage,  for  instance,  or  a 
mortgage  with  a  very  low  downpay- 
ment,  you  could  get  to  a  negative 
equity  position  in  this  bill  very  quick- 
ly. 


What  does  this  bill  say  is  going  to 
happen  at  the  end  of  36  months? 
Return  the  person  to  exactly  the  same 
mortgage  payment,  when  in  fact  they 
probably  should  have  worked  out  a 
new  schedule,  a  new  time  schediile.  a 
new  interest  schedule,  a  new  payment 
schedule. 

What  happens  at  the  end  of  36 
months?  Is  that  not  somewhat  of  a 
cruel  hoax? 

I  have  heard  most  of  my  colleagues 
from  the  other  side  rant  and  rave 
about  double-dippers.  Do  you  know 
that  this  bill  would  allow  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  the  mortgage  even 
though  someone  was  receiving  a  sub- 
stantial pension,  for  example,  someone 
who  had  20  years  in  the  military  and 
who  got  under  less  than  $20,000— that 
would  not  have  to  be  included.  That 
does  not  become  part  of  the  assets 
test. 

We  sit  here  and  we  talk;  in  factor, 
we  sometimes  do  something  about 
double-dippers.  But  not  this  time. 

This  bill  does  not  say  anything 
about  the  man  who  has  the  $89,000 
mortgage  on  a  $350,000  house. 

This  bill  does  not  say  anything 
about  the  man  who  has  set  aside  his 
assets  into  a  trust  for  a  period  of  time. 

I  could  go  on  and  list  the  other 
flaws. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
bill  is  ill-conceived.  The  real  tragedy  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  bill  is  not  going 
to  do  anything  for  anybody. 

Now,  you  know,  you  can  talk  about 
out  of  work.  It  has  been  said  many 
times  this  afternoon,  out  of  work  not 
by  his  own  fault;  yet  I  would  hope  ev- 
eryone sitting  back  in  their  offices  and 
in  this  room  would  read  page  8  of  the 
bill  and  would  read  section  (A)  where 
it  says,  "An  involuntary  loss  or  reduc- 
tion in  his  or  her  employment,  other 
than  as  a  result  of  any  willful,  repeat- 
ed, or  felonious  misconduct  by  such 
mortgagor." 

Figure  that  one  out,  lawyers  of 
America. 

"His  or  her  employment,  other  than 
any  willful,  repeated,  or  felonious  mis- 
conduct." 

Now.  I  wonder  about  that.  You 
know,  you  can  go  on  and  on  about 
that,  but  it  does  not  make  any  sense. 

What  about  just  plain  incompe- 
tence? What  about  alcoholism,  which 
we  claim  is  a  sickness?  You  could  go  on 
and  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DuRBiN).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  McKin- 
NEY  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  am  not  going  to 
yield,  because  I  think  we  have  gotten 
into  a  habit  of  not  letting  this  body 
debate.  Instead,  we  yield  and  bounce 
back  and  forth  too  much. 


The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  bill  is 
ill  conceived.  The  Wylie  substitute 
should  be  passed.  The  Wylie  substi- 
tute will  do  good  now.  It  will  not  hold 
up  a  pipedream  that  is  going  to  rob 
every  man  and  woman  on  a  reduced 
workweek,  whose  wife  is  bagging  gro- 
ceries, whose  wife  is  working  at 
McDonald's  trying  to  do  their  share  of 
paying  for  what  the  American  dream 
is. 

The  Wylie  substitute  will  keep  that 
dream  house  there  right  now.  This  bill 
is  just  a  farce,  a  snare,  and  a  delusion 
on  the  people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site nimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Wylie  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  illustrate  the 
total  hypocrisy  the  administration  has 
displayed  by  opposing  this  effort  to 
provide  temporary  relief  to  thousands 
of  American  men  and  women  who  are 
about  to  lose  their  homes  because  of 
the  recession.  Nowhere  are  the  callous 
contradictions  in  Reaganomics  more 
evident  than  in  the  debate  over  this 
bill. 

The  administration  has  been  in  the 
Banking  Committee  almost  on  a  daily 
basis,  asking  us  to  send  $8.5  billion  to 
bail  out  U.S.  banks,  to  bail  out  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  and  to 
bail  out  foreign  countries  who  are  ex- 
periencing what  the  administration 
calls  "temporary  liquidity  problems." 

How  ironic.  The  same  administration 
that  deplores  what  it  calls  "quick 
fixes"  at  home,  should  sanction  them 
abroad;  indeed,  even  ask  us  to  pay  for 
them.  If  we  are  going  to  be  the  benev- 
olent bankers  to  the  world's  dead- 
beats,  at  least  let  us  lend  a  hand  to  a 
few  unfortunate  citizens  here  who  are 
the  victims  of  problems  they  did  not 
create. 

If  we  were  to  apply  the  logic  of  the 
Wylie  substitute  to  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  we  would  ask  the 
banks  to  forbear  there,  also. 

If  we  are  to  be  the  arms  supplier  to 
every  rightwing  Latin  American  dicta- 
torship, at  least  let  us  give  this  one 
weapon  to  our  own  citizens  who  just 
want  to  keep  their  homes  so  they  can 
keep  their  children  in  the  same 
schools. 

If,  as  the  President  suggests,  we  are 
going  to  build  MX  missiles,  cruise  mis- 
siles, B-1  bombers.  Trident  subma- 
rines, and  neutron  bombs,  let  us  at 
least  allow  those  who  have  been  forced 
to  pay  the  price  for  our  economic  in- 
competence and  our  preverse  prioriti- 
zation, a  domicile  to  protect. 

Finally,  as  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Frank)  pointed  out, 
how  can  anyone  justify  $600  million  in 
aid  for  Central  America,  most  of 
which  will  do  absolutely  no  good  at  all, 
most  of  which  would  be  better  spent  in 
video  arcades,  while  denying  this  relief 
for  a  few  of  our  own  unfortunate  citi- 


zens, many  of  whom  will  soon  be  refu- 
gees in  the  streets  themselves  if  we  do 
not  do  something  to  stand  with  them 
in  this  crisis. 

There  is  not  1  cent  for  anyone  with 
a  foreclosure  problem  in  the  Wylie 
substitute.  What  the  substitute  does  is 
politely  ask  the  banks  to  continue 
what  the  banks  claim  they  have  al- 
ready done.  That  is  not  enough. 

If  there  is  any  lesson  from  the  last' 
election,  it  is  that  the  American  people 
really  care.  They  are  willing  to  lend  a 
hand  to  those  who  want  to  help  them- 
selves, but  cannot. 

With  the  Gonzalez  substitute,  we 
extend  that  hand,  we  keep  our  prom- 
ise. 

With  the  Wylie  substitute,  we  offer 
only  lipservice. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  received  a  commu- 
nication from  the  president  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  California  State  Senate. 
Senator  David  Roberti.  The  data  ac- 
companying Mr.  Roberti's  letter  ade- 
quately documents  the  need  for  this 
legislation.  I  include  the  letter  and  the 
factsheet  for  the  Recoro: 

State  of  Caliporhia  Skmate, 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  April  2S,  1983. 
Hon.  Richard  H.  Lehman, 
Longworth  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Lehman:  To  help  prevent  thou- 
sands of  California  families  from  losing 
their  homes  through  foreclosure,  the  State 
Senate  Leadership  urges  you  to  support 
H.R.,  1983.  the  Emergency  Housing  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1983. 

As  you  luiow,  the  California  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  10.6  per  cent  exceeds  the  na- 
tionwide average.  One  of  the  painful  side  ef- 
fects of  the  economic  recession  we  are  expe- 
riencing is  the  dramatic  increase  in  mort- 
gage foreclosure. 

In  California,  home  mortgage  foreclosures 
increased  six-fold  between  1980  and  1982. 
According  to  the  California  Department  of 
Housing  and  Community  Development, 
5,000  foreclosures  occurred  in  1980,  increas- 
ing to  11,000  in  1981.  and  30.000  in  1982. 
These  figiu'es  represent  completed  foreclo- 
sures. The  statistics  on  mortgages  in  default 
are  far  higher.  Both  are  included  on  the  at- 
tached fact  sheets  for  your  information. 

The  temporary  loans  to  homeowners  pro- 
vided in  H.R.  1983  could  help  many  families 
avoid  the  tragedy  of  losing  their  homes 
while  faced  with  involuntary  job  loss.  The 
Senate  leadership  urges  you  to  vote  for  H.R. 
1983  when  it  is  considered  on  the  House 
floor. 

Sincerely. 

Davis  Roberti. 

Factsheet— Extent  of  Mortgage 
Foreclosures  in  California 
Mortgage  foreclosures  have  risen  signifi- 
cantly in  California  during  the  past  two 
years.  It  is  estimated  that  close  to  30,000 
household  foreclosures  occurred  statewide 
during  1982,  an  almost  three-fold  increase 
from  approximately  11,000  foreclosures  in 
1981,  and  a  six-fold  increase  from  approxi- 
mately 5.000  home  mortgage  foreclosures  in 
1980.'  Data  from  individual  counties  demon- 


'  Source:  California  Department  of  Housing  and 
Community  Development. 
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strate  the  widespread  nature  of  home  mort- 
gage foreclosures  in  the  State,  as  indicated 
in  the  table  below. 

MORTGAGE  FORECLOSURES  IN  SEIiCTED  CALIFORNIA 
COUNTIES 


COMllI 

1979 

19M 

1911 

19S2 

1913  > 

Umt^ 

203 

lU 
17 

259 
46S 
904 
511 
14 
66 

343 
3« 

3.006 

91 

601 

1.113 

1.405 

1,407 

52 

199 

973 

71 

7,976 

211 
2.343 
2,397 
3,110 
3,013 

183 

620 

m 

HwiMt 

Los  hfrits... 

**t» 

Om^ - 

HMrah 

S«e«na«M. 

13 
..........  U59 

260 

326 

732 

19 
1.867 
63 
NA 
NA 
NA 

S>OiW> 

_     .     196 

NA 

SxddVlm 

10 

NA 

VMtwa 

62 

NA 

■  FipRs  compM  la  Jmoiy  nl^wg^  Itareli  1983. 

These  data  represent  tnistees  deeds  re- 
corded as  a  result  of  foreclosures  having 
gone  to  completion.  Data  regarding  notices 
of  default  are  attached  for  four  representa- 
tive counties. 

NOTICES  OF  DEFAULT  AND  MORTGAGE  FOREaOSURES 

|lllietnlM(W>(l979-t3)) 


Fondosms 
(Inisltes 
deed) 


MOMCfRT 


vm 

Ml 


1983(1       . 

Los  Aflieles  Ci»it)r:< 

1J79 


1M_ 

im.. 


1982. 


1983  (iMury-Unanr).. 

HuiMCOMllt:' 

isn- 


Ml- 


IKl- 


1913  (iNwr-MnmP).. 

'   CMIt|P:« 

1979 

IM 

im 

nc 

19(3  (laMvy-fetnanr). 


(S5 

26 

l.I« 

39 

in 

91 

XIM 

281 

3S4 

63 

2UIi 

1.319 

27315 

1.280 

444M 

3.006 

SS;M1 

7.976 

im 

1.867 

m 

20 

191 

13 

221 

17 

390 

38 

446 

71 

n 

19 

3j62 

203 

4,20? 

148 

vsa 

343 

UK 

973 

1,9M 

356 

JMI 


■  Wewnct  Lous  Manii.  cggaly  dirt's  eWict.     ^ 

*  MvwKjt.  LeoninJ  rMiisli.  county  retstrar/recordei 

>  RetcRKe  Tori  Ciott.  Nortmest  CeMet  loi  Di^laced  Worten 

*  Retooict  Biuce  Ken.  Abnedi  County  Buid  ot  Supenisors  stilt 
Soinxs:  County  ftconfet's  offices 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEHMAN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  KILOEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  associate  myself  with  the  gentle- 
man's words.  I  oppose  the  Wylie  sub- 
stitute and  support  the  Gonzalez  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  cosponsor  of 
H.R.  1983,  the  Emergency  Housing  As- 
sistance Act,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman,  Mr.  Gonza- 
lez. 

The  Gonzalez  substitute  strengthens 
the  original  bill  by  insuring  that  the 
emergency  housing  assistance  will  be 
targeted  to  those  who  are  most  in 
need.  I  am  particularly  pleased  that 
the  Gonzalez  substitute  incorporated 
into  its  text  the  language  of  the 
amendment  which  was  to  be  offered 


by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Coleman).  The  Coleman  amendment 
would  target  the  emergency  assistance 
provided  in  this  act  to  areas  which 
have  been  hardest  hit  by  the  ravages 
of  recession.  Just  8  weeks  ago,  the 
House  passed,  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  335  to  83,  the  Edgar  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  1718,  the  emergency  jobs 
bill.  The  economic  situation  today  is 
no  less  urgent  than  it  was  2  months 
ago.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  support  of  this  substitute. 

Despite  a  year  of  rosy  predictions, 
the  economic  situation  remains  grim 
for  millions  of  unemployed  Americans. 
The  national  unemployment  rate 
stands  at  10.2  percent  of  the  work 
force.  There  are  more  than  11.4  mil- 
lion Americans  actively  searching,  in 
vain,  for  employment.  Meanwhile,  the 
delinquency  and  foreclosure  rates 
have  continued  to  increase  as  more 
and  more  workers  become  unemployed 
or  continue  to  be  unable  to  find  a  job 
after  prolonged  periods  of  imemploy- 
ment.  In  my  own  district,  where  unem- 
ployment has  hovered  at  or  above  the 
20-percent  level  for  much  of  the  last 
year,  the  foreclosure  rates  have  in- 
creased by  more  than  86  percent  over 
their  levels  of  just  3  years  ago. 

The  Gonzalez  substitute  takes  into 
accoimt  the  need  to  focus  emergency 
housing  assistance  money  into  areas 
that  have,  as  a  result  of  prolonged  im- 
employment.  recently  become  pockets 
of  poverty.  As  one  who  comes  from  an 
area  with  an  unemployment  rate 
which  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  na- 
tional average,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
personal  and  economic  hardship  which 
this  joblessness  has  caused.  For  too 
many  in  my  district— and  in  congres- 
sional districts  in  every  geographical 
region  of  our  country— the  fruits  of  a 
lifetime  of  labor  are  being  spoiled  by 
this  prolonged  period  of  economic 
hardship.  People  who  have  spent  their 
lifetimes  working  and  buying  their 
homes  are  now  faced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  being  put  into  the  streets,  their 
jobs  gone,  their  self-respect  evaporat- 
ed, their  dreams  extinguished. 

The  Coleman  language  in  the  Gon- 
zalez substitute  would  not  diminish 
the  amount  of  aid  which  is  provided  in 
this  bill.  It  would,  however,  send  a  di- 
rective to  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  that  in  pro- 
viding assistance,  priority  should  be 
given  to  areas  which  exceed  the  na- 
tional average  in  unemployment.  The 
news  media  carry  the  pitiful  picture  of 
thousands  of  unemployed  seeking  only 
a  handful  of  jobs.  To  some  who  char- 
acterize these  pictures  as  unfair  por- 
trayals of  an  isolated  few,  these  people 
are  merely  statistics  to  be  coimted  on 
a  computer  abstract.  We  who  repre- 
sent them  in  Congress  know  different- 
ly. I  urge  that,  by  adopting  the  Gonza- 
lez substitute,  we  choose  to  target  as- 
sistance to  them  first. 


Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Roemer  amendment  and  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Gonzalez  substitute. 

This  legislation  has  a  great  number 
of  flaws,  but  perhaps  the  worst  is  that 
the  availability  of  Federal  assistance 
would  reverse  the  normal  and  tradi- 
tional homeowner  priorities  for  debt 
repayment.  It  would  in  fact  actually 
create  incentives  for  homeowners  to 
go  to  foreclosure. 

I  think  we  would  all  acknowledge 
that  currently,  delinquent  homeown- 
ers try  to  preserve  their  equities  in 
their  homes  by  trying  to  keep  up  with 
their  mortgages  first,  before  perhaps 
even  paying  other  debts.  This  legisla- 
tion would  certainly  turn  that  priority 
upside  down. 

There  is  not  a  person  in  this  room 
that  does  not  have  real  compassion  for 
people  who  find  it  difficult  to  main- 
tain their  mortgage  payments  on  a 
current  basis;  but  the  simple  fact  is 
that  the  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez) 
will  simply  not  be  effective  in  helping 
them  should  they  find  themselves  in 
that  unfortunate  position. 

Without  going  into  all  the  argu- 
ments against  this  substitute,  some  of 
which  have  been  made,  in  a  penetrat- 
ing analysis  of  a  few  of  the  deficien- 
cies of  this  legislation  by  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
McKiNNEY),  there  are  some  additional 
problems  that  I  would  like  to  address, 
which  apply  under  the  original  legisla- 
tion or  under  the  substitute. 

First,  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Frank)  says  that 
this  is  a  carefully  drawn  piece  of  legis- 
lation. I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  is 
sincere  in  that  viewpoint;  but  with  all 
due  respect  to  him,  I  submit  that  that 
is  simply  not  correct. 

In  the  substitute,  one  can  qualify  for 
assistance  due  to  the  loss  or  reduction 
of  income  by  any  person  contributing 
to  the  income  of  the  mortgagor,  how- 
ever, the  income  and  assets  tests  apply 
only  when  they  cover  the  income  and 
assets  of  the  mortgagor  and  members 
of  the  family  residing  in  the  residence 
of  the  mortgagor. 
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Clearly  those  two  provisions  are  in- 
consistent. It  raises  serious  questions 
as  to  who  is  a  member  of  the  family. 

Clearly  the  question  arises:  Is  a 
mother-in-law  a  member  of  the 
family?  Is  a  first  cousin,  perhaps  a 
second  cousin,  a  cousin  once  removed, 
a  third  cousin  by  marriage,  is  in  fact  a 
common-law  relationship  a  member  of 
the  family  imder  the  provisions  of  this 
bill?  What  is  a  member  of  the  family? 
There  is  no  definition  contained  here, 
and  these  questions  remain  totally  im- 
answered  in  this  legislation. 


Further,  I  am  at  a  total  loss  to  im- 
derstand  why  the  Federal  Ooveniment 
should  go  to  the  extraordinary  lengths 
of  picking  up  the  mortgage  payments 
of  homeowners  without  considering 
the  ability  of  all  countributors  to 
make  their  own  pajrments.  Why 
should  we  ignore  the  income  and 
assets  of  any  contributor  to  the  mort- 
gage if  the  same  individual  can  make 
the  homeowner  qualify  for  assistance 
under  this  bill? 

We  should,  in  my  view,  at  least,  at 
the  very  least,  take  into  consideration 
the  assets  and  income  of  any  person 
contributing  to  the  payment  of  the 
mortgage  obligation. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  If  a  di- 
vorced husband  was  making  mortgage 
pasmaents  for  his  ex-wife  and  had  an 
unfortunate  reduction  in  his  income 
from  $100,000  to  a  mere  pittance  of 
$80,000  a  year,  his  wife  would  qualify 
under  the  Gonzalez  amendment  for 
emergency  mortgage  assistance.  Some 
emergency,  right? 

No  consideration  would  be  given  to 
the  income  and  assets  of  the  divorced 
husband  as  long  as  he  was  not  residing 
within  the  residence.  And  this  assist- 
ance, ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  not  pea- 
nuts. The  average  monthly  subsidy  is 
estimated  to  be  $740  a  month.  The 
holder  of  a  $90,000  mortgage  at  17.5 
percent  would  get  a  Federal  payment 
of  up  to  $1,260  a  month.  This  is  clearly 
excessive  and  unacceptable. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Housing 
Committee  to  include,  albeit  reluctant- 
ly, an  income  and  assets  tests  In  this 
substitute  and  to  eliminate  the  rebut- 
table presumption  contained  in  the 
original  biU. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DiTRBiN).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parris)  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Parris 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  the  modest  changes  in 
the  substitute  do  not  go  far  enough 
toward  assuring  that  this  assistance  is 
reserved  for  the  truly  deserving. 

Further,  both  provisions  provide 
that  whenever  the  program  is  in  effect 
in  any  district,  each  financial  institu- 
tion, or  other  mortgagee  shall,  and 
that  means  any  person,  bank,  mort- 
gage company,  or  whatever,  everybody 
that  holds  any  mortgage  in  that  dis- 
trict must  assist  the  mortgagor  in  ap- 
plying for  assistance. 

What  if  the  financial  institution  or 
the  mortgagee  is  not  within  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  program  is  activat- 
ed? If  we  meet  the  national  trigger 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

The  gentleman  has  raised  a  lot  of 
questions  and  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  gentleman. 


Mr.  PARRIS.  If  the  gentleman 
would  get  his  own  time  to  discuss  the 
legislation  I  would  be  very  pleasured 
by  that.  I  will  yield  later  if  I  have  the 
opportunity. 

As  long  as  the  national  trigger  is  met 
then  that  point  perhaps  is  moot.  But 
since  the  program  and  the  legislation 
does,  in  fact,  envision  eligibilities  by 
district,  the  question  is  critical.  With 
so  many  lenders  in  this  day  and  age 
using  the  secondary  market,  selling 
loans  to  other  institutions  in  other 
areas  of  the  country,  the  Gonzalez  ap- 
proach leaves  some  very  grave  and  se- 
rious questions  to  be  answered,  none 
of  which  are  addressed  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution  and  I  think  he  is 
making  a  significant  argument  here.  I 
just  had  a  chance  to  read  a  copy  of  the 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  before  we 
came  to  the  floor.  But  it  says  here: 

The  Secretary  shall  not  include  as  assets 
the  entitlement  of  any  such  individual  to  re- 
ceive any  payments  under  a  pension,  annu- 
ity, or  similar  plan  or  contract. 

That  implies  to  me  that  a  person 
could  be  receiving  an  annuity  of  up  to 
$90,000  or  $100,000  and  still  qualify 
under  this  bill  under  the  assets  test  or 
they  could  be  receiving  a  pension  of 
more  than  $20,000  and  still  qualify 
under  the  bill. 

So  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the 
contribution  he  is  malung.  I  think  it  is 
a  valid  one. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comment. 

One  final  point. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  do  not  yield  at  this 
time,  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  If  the  gentleman  will 
permit  me  to  complete  my  statement 
then  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield  at 
that  time. 

One  final  point.  Neither  H.R.  1983 
nor  the  Gonzalez  substitute  do  any- 
thing, as  has  been  suggested  earlier  in 
previous  comments  briefly  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKin- 
NEY)  to  protect  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  taking  as  security  property 
in  which  there  is  no  equity. 

Under  either  version  the  loans  made 
are  not  limited  to  equity  in  the  proper- 
ty. 

Since  the  average  loan  is  estimated 
at  $10,000  it  could  very  easily  exceed 
any  equity  on  certain  new  home  pur- 
chases and  if  there  is  no  equity  in  the 
collateral  then  it  is  a  grant  and  not  a 
loan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  these  and  a  great 
number  of  other  reasons,  most  of 
which  have  been  discussed  in  general 


debate  under  the  original  bill,  I  cannot 
support  the  Gonzalez  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Parris)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chariman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  1  more  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  is  the  gen- 
tleman prepared  to  yield  and  answer 
questions  after  he  receives  his  1  addi- 
tional minute? 

He  has  yielded  selectively,  so  he  is 
obviously  not  against  the  principle  of 
yielding,  and  yet  he  has  asked  a 
niunber  of  questions  on  this  bill  and 
answered  them  erroneously  and  I 
would  like  simply  to  ask  if  the  gentle- 
man is  going  to  continue  on,  and  if. 
time  is  not  a  problem,  I  want  to  make 
sure  that  the  gentleman  is  willing  to 
yield  to  a  nimiber  of  questions  from 
people  here  who  are  eagerly  waiting  to 
answer  him. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  As  I  have  tried  to  indi- 
cate on  I  think  three  or  four  previous 
occasions  during  this  statement  on  my 
past,  at  such  time  as  the  gentleman 
has  asked  me  to  yield,  as  soon  as  I 
complete  my  statement,  should  time 
permit,  I  would  be  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  New  York. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  persist  in  his  objection? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parris) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  For  the  reasons  out- 
lined in  a  large  number  of  comments 
made  on  H.R.  1983,  which  I  believe  to 
be  still  valid,  I  cannot  support  the 
Gonzalez  substitute. 

The  Roemer  amendment,  on  the 
other  hand,  presents  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach, which,  as  has  been  indicated, 
can  be  implemented  in  a  timely  fash- 
ion. It  will  not  burden  the  taxpayers 
with  an  additional  $760  million  in  ad- 
ditional Federal  spending  and  increase 
the  deficit.  It  will  facilitate  the  limited 
forbearance  needed  by  distressed 
homeowners. 

It  will  not  be  a  Federal  handout  to  a 
limited  few  but,  rather,  a  real  benefit 
to  real  people  in  the  real  world,  and  at 
an  early  time,  and  provide  real  assist- 
ance to  Americans  who  find  them- 
selves in  temporary  distress. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
Roemer  amendment. 

I  am  now  delighted  to  finally  yield, 
at  long  last,  and  congratulate  my 
friend  from  New  York  on  his  lately 
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found  patience  for  that  action  on  my 
part. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Parris)  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  ScmmsR  and 
by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Parris  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.      

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  think  a  number  of 
questions  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  are  answered  by  the  dis- 
cussion we  had  with  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

But  there  is  another  point  brought 
up  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  He 
said  that  if  a  divorced  spouse  had  an 
income  of  $100,000  that  dropped  to 
$80,000.  then  that  would  still  allow  the 
owner  of  the  home  whose  spouse's 
income  had  dropped  to  qualify  under 
this  program. 

As  I  read  the  bill  it  does  not  at  all. 

If  you  refer  to  section  4(b)  on  page  8, 
quite  simply  if  the  income  drops  and 
the  alimony  payments  do  not  drop, 
then  we  are  not  going  to  have  any 
problem  because  the  ability  to  pay  is 
not  impaired. 

So  I  would  like  to  know  what  section 
of  the  bill  the  gentleman  cites  when 
stating  that  point  because  I  just  do 
not  see  it  within  the  four  comers  of 
this  bill. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  submit  to  the  gentle- 
man that  if  he  would  read  the  bill,  and 
in  my  mind  interpret  it  correctly,  he 
would  find  that  if  there  is  a  divorced 
couple  in  which  situation  the  husband, 
who  had  a  large  income  figure,  and  he 
was  not  residing  within  the  residence 
to  which  we  are  presimiably  alluding 
here,  then  this  section 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  would  Just  like  for 
the  gentleman  to  cite  the  section  so 
that  I  might  study  the  gentleman's  in- 
terpretation. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  regret  that  I  do  not 
have  a  copy  of  the  bill  in  front  of  me.  I 
cannot  at  this  time  answer  the  gentle- 
man's question. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Then  I  yield  back 
to  the  gentleman.  Perhaps  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  can  answer. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  is  referring  to  page  8.  para- 
graph (b).  It  says  "any  similar  loss  or 
reduction  by  any  person  contributing 
to  the  income  of  such  mortgagor,"  and 
what  you  are  assuming  is  that  if  they 
are  married  they  are  contributing  to 
the  income  of  that  mortgagor,  and  if 
they  are  divorced  and  contributing  ali- 
mony, and  he  reduces  the  alimony 
payment,  then  that  is  a  loss  or  a  re- 
duction of  income  for  that  purpose. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Schxtmer  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Parris  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  we  did  not  finish  reading  this 
section  B.  After  the  part  that  the  dis- 
tinguished ranlting  minority  member 
of  our  committee  has  said,  it  says, 
"Which  reduction  in  income  renders 
such  mortgagor  unable  to  correct  the 
mortgage  delinquency  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  time  or  to  resume  full 
mortgage  payments." 

Mr.  PARRIS.  That  begs  the  ques- 
tion, if  I  may  reclaim  my  time. 

The  point  is  that  if  the  person  who 
has  the  $100,000  income  and  is  not  re- 
siding within  the  residence  and  has  a 
loss  of  income  then  the  assets  and 
income  test  does  not  apply  to  that 
person.  That  is  the  fatal  failure  in  this 
legislation.  The  assets  and  income  test 
is  simply  not  reasonable. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.       

Mr.  SCniXTMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

It  is  simply  a  reduction  from 
$100,000  to  $80,000  of  the  spouse  who 
does  not  reside  in  the  home,  does  not 
make  it  impossible  to  pay  that  mort- 
gage—and I  doubt  it  does— I  submit 
this  provision  will  not  apply. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  submit  to  the  gentle- 
man if  in  this  hypothetical,  the  pay- 
ment was  not  being  made  in  full  to  the 
divorced  spouse  my  allegation  in  terms 
of  reduction  would  still  apply. 

Mr.  MORRISON  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  1983  presents 
this  House  with  an  opportunity  to  re- 
spond to  a  need  that  exists  all  across 
this  country. 

Unemployment  rates  are  higher 
today  than  at  any  time  since  the 
Great  Depression.  These  high  rates 
have  persisted  for  not  months,  but 
years  and  we  have  every  indication 
that  such  high  rates  of  unemployment 
will  continue  for  years  into  the  future, 
notwithstanding  the  predicted  recov- 
ery. 

As  a  result  of  this  prolonged  period 
of  high  unemployment,  many  hard- 
working Americans,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  are  threatened  with 
losing  their  homes— homes  they  have 
worked  long  and  hard  to  acquire,  keep, 
and  maintain. 

This  legislation  responds  to  that 
problem. 


H.R.  1983  provides  for  temporary  as- 
sistance pajmients  to  correct  mortgage 
delinquencies  and  maintain  pajmients 
for  up  to  36  months  when  a  homeown- 
er is  no  longer  able  to  do  so  because  of 
involuntary  loss  of  employment  or  re- 
duction in  earnings. 

Under  H.R.  1983  as  presented,  banks 
and  other  mortgagees  will  be  required 
to  maintain  their  current  levels  of  for- 
bearance in  order  either  to  qualify  for 
assistance  or  to  foreclose  on  a  mort- 
gage in  any  district  in  which  the  pro- 
gram is  operating. 

Federal  funds  will  not  take  the  place 
of  current  forbearance  practices.  In 
fact,  H.R.  1983  will  add  to  a  mortga- 
gee's ability  to  forbear  in  two  ways: 
First,  existence  of  the  program  will 
permit  a  mortgagee  to  have  more  con- 
fidence that  there  will  be  a  source  of 
funds  to  correct  the  deficiency  at  the 
end  of  the  period  of  forbearance: 
second,  the  availability  of  these  funds 
will  reduce  the  total  number  of  defi- 
ciencies, providing  a  bank  or  other 
mortgsigee  with  resources  such  as  to 
permit  voluntary  forbearance  to  other 
mortgagors. 

The  Roemer  substitute  would 
remove  this  feature  from  the  bill. 

This  bill  is  an  appropriate  response 
to  a  very  real  crisis.  It  balances  what  is 
currently  available  to  mortgagors  in 
terms  of  voluntary  forbearance  with 
the  additional  financial  assistance 
which  is  needed  at  this  time  to  help  so 
many  hard-working  individuals  to 
retain  their  homes. 

The  Gonzalez  substitute  provides 
needed  targeting  and  other  improve- 
ments that  have  been  suggested.  Tar- 
geting will  be  based  on  the  need  in 
terms  of  unemployment,  rates  of  fore- 
closure, and  poverty  so  that  the  funds 
will  be  spent  where  they  are  most 
needed. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  criticism 
about  specific  provisions  of  the  bill 
and  attempts  to  paint  horror  stories 
about  how  particular  provisions  might 
apply.  Yet  those  who  are  making  such 
criticisms  are  not.  for  the  most  part, 
coming  forward  with  language  that 
improves  the  bill;  rather,  they  suggest 
that  this  worthy  and  needed  program 
be  abandoned  entirely  because  they 
see  some  small  provision  which  might 
in  some  unusual  circumstance  cause  a 
problem. 

I  would  suggest  to  those  who  make 
such  criticisms  that  if  they  truly  be- 
lieve that  we  should  pursue  the  Ameri- 
can dream,  that  we  should  preserve 
homeownership  of  worldng  men  and 
women  in  this  country,  then  they 
should  suggest  the  changes  they  be- 
lieve are  needed  to  strengthen  the  bill 
rather  than  ask  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  turn  its  back  on  homeowners 
in  need  because  some  one  person, 
somewhere  in  this  country  might  re- 
ceive assistance  which  was  inappropri- 
ate. 


Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  plight  of  Americans 
who  are  unable  to  meet  their  mort- 
gage obligations.  We  obviously  have  a 
responsibility  to  help  these  people. 
Unfortunately,  the  bill  now  before  us 
promises  a  great  deal  of  assistance,  but 
wlU  actually  provide  little.  In  the  end, 
it  will  only  serve  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  high  interest  rates 
and  unemployment— which  have 
helped  cause  so  many  of  these  foreclo- 
sures. The  only  answer  is  the  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  our  Banking 
Committee. 

H.R.  1983  is  really  little  more  than 
an  incentive  to  foreclose.  Instead, 
what  we  should  be  doing  is  encourag- 
ing the  ongoing  practice  by  local  lend- 
ers of  forbearance.  The  mortgage 
bankers  are  telling  us  that  the  rate  of 
foreclosures  remained  imchanged 
during  the  fourth  quarter— while  at 
the  same  time— the  delinquency  rate 
for  mortgages  rose.  This  plainly  shows 
that  local  lenders  are  doing  what  they 
can  to  forbear.  Contrary  to  what  some 
have  said,  these  local  institutions  have 
no  desire  to  become  real  estate  ware- 
houses. 

The  Wylie  substitute  is  the  most  re- 
alistic and  most  responsive  approach 
to  the  homeowners  who  need  tempo- 
rary aid.  If  we  instruct  the  regulators 
to  relax  current  rules  in  order  to  fur- 
ther encourage  forbearance,  we  can 
provide  relief  immediately.  We  can 
provide  this  assistance  in  a  highly  effi- 
cient manner  by  using  existing  mecha- 
nisms while  we  avoid  providing  lenders 
with  an  attractive  incentive  to  foreclo- 
sure. 

If  our  goal  is  to  effectively  help  as 
many  people  as  possible,  why  not 
make  it  easier  to  forbear?  There  is  no 
monetary  limit  to  forbearance.  No 
billion-dollar  appropriation  is  neces- 
sary. Instead  of  limiting  our  help  to  25 
percent  of  the  mortgagors  who  may  be 
delinquent,  why  not  create  a  program 
which  could  help  everyone  in  need  at 
almost  no  cost? 

As  with  so  many  bills  we  consider. 
H.R.  1983  is  well  intentioned.  After  all. 
who  among  us  does  not  want  to  help 
the  unemployed?  Who  among  us 
would  not  want  to  help  someone  who 
faces  the  loss  of  their  home  through 
no  fault  of  their  own?  But  this  bill 
takes  the  wrong  approach.  Besides 
being  cumbersome,  it  will  only  provide 
a  first-come,  first-served  handout  to 
lenders  who  have  the  wherewithal  to 
take  advantage  of  this  program.  This 
bill  has  the  potential  to  provide  relief 
for  those  who  need  it  the  least. 

More  jobs,  lower  interest  rates,  lower 
inflation,  and  an  economy  in  the  dawn 
of  a  solid  recovery  have  rendered  the 


approach  in  this  biU  obsolete.  Com- 
monsense  dictates  that  we  continue  to 
encourage  the  cost-effective  and  pru- 
dent policy  of  forebearance.  while  not 
offering  an  attractive  $760  million  in- 
centive to  foreclose. 

I  urge  a  "yes"  vote  for  the  Wylie 
substitute. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Roemer  amendment  and  in  favor  of 
the  amendment  of  my  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonza- 
lez). 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  experiencing 
today  the  greatest  recession  since  the 
thirties  and  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment rate  since  World  War  II.  People 
are  in  great  pain. 

Now  in  the  thirties,  when  my  father 
was  laid  off,  they  came  in  and  took  ev- 
erything. You  lost  your  home,  you  lost 
your  furniture,  you  lost  everything 
but  your  family. 

Hopefully  in  the  eighties  we  are  a 
little  more  progressive.  We  care  and 
we  have  the  resources  to  care  some- 
what more  for  our  people. 

Now  people  are  in  great  pain  and 
they  are  not  just  the  traditionally 
poor;  they  are  the  middle-class  people 
who  suddenly  find  themselves  poor. 
The  new  poor,  as  we  say.  Like  the 
fellow  from  my  district  who  testified 
before  our  Banking  Committee.  He 
was  a  Vietnam  veteran.  He  had  worked 
for  this  trucking  company  for  15 
years.  He  had  paid  on  a  new  home  for 
his  wife  and  two  children  for  8  years. 
And  he  is  being  forced  to  lose  his 
home  because  he  cannot  find  a  job  and 
he  has  been  out  there  looking.  He  does 
not  want  a  handout,  as  he  said  to  our 
committee.  And  this  bill  is  not  a  hand- 
out. To  represent  it  as  a  handout  is  ab- 
solutely being  untruthful.  We  all  itnow 
it  is  not  a  handout.  Anyone  who  takes 
part  in  this  proposition  will  have  to 
pay  back  the  loan  once  they  get  a  job. 
This  is  a  rotating  f  imd. 

This  bill  establishes  $760  million  for 
this  rotating  fund.  It  also  establishes 
$100  million  to  provide  assistance  for 
those  who  are  totally  homeless.  And 
we  had  many,  many  people  come  to 
our  committee,  who  had  the  courage 
to  come,  who  not  only  are  facing  fore- 
closure, they  have  nowhere  to  live  at 
aU. 

Now  what  does  $760  million  buy?  Be- 
cause we  always  hear  the  argument. 
"This  is  a  lot  of  money."  It  is  a  lot  of 
money,  but  it  is  a  rotating  fund  to  be 
paid  back. 

What  it  buys  is  about,  well  it  is 
about  one-eighth  of  what  the  cost 
ovemm  is  of  a  helicopter  project.  I  do 
not  hear  a  Member  concerned  about 
the  cost  overruns  of  all  these  defense 
contracts  we  dole  out.  Billions  and  bil- 
lions and  billions  and  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  taxpayers'  money  are  paid  that 


are  supposed  to  fulfill  a  contract  for 
$4  billion  and  actually  our  taxpayers 
pay  $8.6  billion. 

But  we  do  not  have  enough  money, 
we  do  not  have  enough  moaey  for  $760 
million  to  serve  76.000  homeowners 
who  lately  have  lost  their  jobs 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  We  do 
not  have  enough  money  to  provide  a 
meager,  a  meager  $100  million  to  pro- 
vide assistance  and  services  for  thou- 
sands of  our  homeless. 

The  homeless  are  not  the  usual 
types  that  we  are  used  to  thinking  of 
in  terms  of  taking  part  in  some  of  our 
various  institutions.  These  are  women 
and  children  and  husbands  who  came 
before  our  committee  who  do  not  have 
a  place  to  stay. 

Now  I  ask  the  Members  who  are  op- 
posed to  this  bill  and  want  to  gut  the 
essence  of  this  bill  what  your  priorities 
are?  If  your  priorities  are  to  serve  the 
American  people  at  a  time  of  need 
with  this  rotating  fimd.  to  give  them  a 
slight  access  to  keeping  their  homes  or 
to  provide  some  shelter,  then  you  will 
support  the  Gonzalez  approach.  If 
your  priorities  are  that  this  is  too 
much,  but  you  have  other  priorities 
that  serve  all  the  waste  and  abuse  that 
is  in  government,  then  you  will  not 
support  this  bUl. 

We  have  a  lot  of  ways  to  save  money 
in  this  budget.  This  is  not  one  of  them. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  critical  needs 
of  our  people  and  particularly  the 
middle  class  who  have  suddenly  found 
themselves  poor. 

So  let  us  pass  this  compassionate  bill 
and  do  something  to  serve  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  LEIVTTAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Creorgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  srielding  and  I  asked  her  to 
yield  in  order  to  address  a  question  to 
my  friend  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Roemer),  who  has  offered  an  amend- 
ment. 

I  have  got  some  problems  with  the 
bill,  but  I  also  understand  what  its 
purpose  is  as  the  gentlewoman  has 
Just  explained.  But  what  I  do  not  un- 
derstand is  many  of  us  last  week  voted 
for  passage  of  the  emergency  agricul- 
ture credit  bill.  And  I  do  not  see  con- 
ceptually what  the  difference  is  be- 
tween providing  this  emergency  agri- 
cultural credit  for  people  in  rural 
America  who  are  suffering  under  the 
burdens  of  the  recession  at  this  time 
and  what  the  proponents  of  this  legis- 
lation are  trying  to  achieve?  What  is 
the  difference? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
(Ms.  Oakar)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levitas  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Ms.  Oakar  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 
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Mr.  LEVITAS.  This  is  a  sincere  ques- 
tion, trying  to  understand  wiiy  we 
should  support  one  as  I  did  last  week 
and  not  provide  similar  type  of  assist- 
ance and  relief  under  the  circum- 
stances for  people  who  are  suffering 
with  the  possibility  of  losing  their 
homes.  

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
for  asking. 

Two  points  quickly.  The  gentlewom- 
an said  in  her  remarks,  well  spoken  re- 
marlLS  I  might  add,  that  she  was  con- 
cerned about  the  $100  million  for  the 
emergency  shelter.  I  point  out  to  the 
gentlewoman  that  the  $100  million  is 
in  all  of  the  options  before  us. 

As  to  the  question  raised  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  as  to  the  compa- 
rability or  parity  inherent  In  the  farm 
emergency  bill  last  week  and  this,  they 
are  the  same.  The  substitute  that  we 
offer  as  an  amendment  allows  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  the  option  to, 
under  certain  circimistances,  forbear. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
(Ms.  Oakar)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Ms.  Oakar 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  30  addition- 
al seconds.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
under  the  Gonzalez  approach  does  not 
talk  about  options  with  respect  to 
loans  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. It  grants  a  moratorium  on  the 
payment  of  home  loans  insured  by 
FmHA  for  the  individuals  facing  home 
mortgage  foreclosures. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Roemer  amendment.  It 
represents  a  rational  way  to  assist  dis- 
tressed homeowners  without  adding  to 
the  burden  of  the  taxpayers. 

I  would  like  to  note  at  this  point  in 
time  that  we  are  not  discussing  the 
subject  of  military  cost  overruns.  And 
I  speak  to  this  point  because  the  previ- 
ous speaker,  my  good  friend  from 
Ohio,  has  implied  there  might  be  some 
tradeoff  here.  I  stand  second  to  none 
and  I  am  well  known  In  this  House  for 
my  outspoken  opposition  to  military 
procurement  recommendations  of  the 
administration  and  egregious  cost 
overruns.  But  we  are  now  talking 
about  an  entirely  different  matter. 
There  is  no  tradeoff  here  between  de- 
fense spending  and  this  so-caUed 
Emergency  Housing  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  note 
for  my  colleagues  that  the  $760  mil- 
lion for  mortgage  payments  to  certain 
homeowners  would  be  Just  the  start  of 
what  will  undoubtedly  become  a  virtu- 


al entitlement  program  that  will  cost 
billions. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  committee 
report  notes  that  utilizing  the  provi- 
sions in  H.R.  1983,  this  program  would 
have  been  triggered  only  twice  nation- 
ally. The  report  conveniently  omits 
the  fact  the  trigger  also  applies  by 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  dis- 
tricts, and  as  a  result.  It  would  have 
been  In  effect  in  4  of  the  12  districts 
continuously  for  virtually  all  of  the 
last  10  years. 

On  that  basis  alone,  we  can  dispel 
the  argument  that  this  legislation  is  of 
an  emergency  nature  required  by  cur- 
rent economic  conditions.  H.R.  1983  is, 
by  its  very  construction,  a  permanent 
program  and  the  Members  of  this 
body  must  realize  that.  The  Roemer 
amendment,  on  the  other  hand,  recog- 
nizes the  Incremental  problem  of  fore- 
closures and  directs  those  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  supervising  the  financial 
institutions  which  have  made  these 
mortgages,  to  take  such  steps  as  neces- 
sary to  encourage  forbearance. 

Financial  institutions  are  already 
doing  an  admirable  Job  of  forbearing, 
but  they  are  imder  pressures  from 
their  Federal  supervisory  agencies. 
These  pressures  can  result  in  in- 
creased foreclosures.  This  substitute 
both  resolves  this  problem  and  cor- 
rectly turns  the  attention  of  the  su- 
pervisors and  the  Institutions  toward 
additional  forbearance  efforts  and 
therefore  I  believe  deserves  the  strong 
endorsement  of  this  House. 
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Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Roemer  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  especially  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee  from  the  oppo- 
sition with  whom  I  have  had  the  en- 
joyable opportunity  of  serving  and  dis- 
cussing this  bill,  and  for  whom  I  have 
deep  respect— and  I  look  over  the  aisle 
at  several -in  particular  who  have  par- 
ticipated in  this  debate  and  who  I 
think  Indeed  have  a  deep  social  con- 
science—and I  want  to  address  my  re- 
marks primarily  to  them.  I  am  not 
going  to  talk  about  IMF  or  El  Salva- 
dor. I  am  not  going  to  talk  about  what 
other  budget  expenditure  might  take 
the  place  of  this  bill  if  it  is  not  passed. 
I  am  also  not  going  to  talk  at  length 
about  the  details  raised  by  several,  in- 
cluding the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  McKiNNEY),  although,  as  a 
lawyer,  I  think  I  might  enjoy  it.  I 
could  spend  some  time,  for  example,  in 
talking  about  the  definition  on  page  8. 

The  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  McKiNNET)  referred  to  that  and 
said.  "What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  'willful,'  'repeated',  or  'felonious 
misconduct'?" 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
those  terms  have  meaning  in  unem- 
ployment compensation  law. 


If  there  is  a  technical  flaw,  correct 
it. 

The  main  point  is  that  there  is  real 
need  here.  The  question  is  not  wheth- 
er there  can  be  more  bank  forbear- 
ance. The  Gonzalez  bill  embraces  the 
forbearance  proposal  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  has  suggested. 
The  question  is  whether  we  should  go 
beyond  it.  That  is  the  issue. 

When  I  returned  from  law  school  in 
1957  to  Michigan,  there  was  serious 
unemployment.  I  represented  a  lot  of 
smaller  wage  earners  and  mediimi 
wage  earners.  I  represented  a  lot  of 
people  in  the  building  trades.  There 
was  a  lot  of  unemployment.  Housing 
construction  was  down;  commercial 
construction  was  down  in  southeast 
Michigan.  But  the  people  there  were 
able  to  wander  someplace  and  find  a 
Job;  they  were  able  to  somehow  sal- 
vage their  mortgage,  maintain  their 
home. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  today 
that  is  not  true.  Building  tradesmen 
and  others  have  wandered  throughout 
this  country,  being  unemployed  in 
Michigan,  and  they  have  not  been  able 
to  find  work.  And  so  the  statistics  read 
like  this  for  Michigan:  In  the  first  half 
of  1982.  the  foreclosure  rate  was  77 
percent  higher  than  in  the  comparable 
period  in  1981,  149  percent  higher 
than  in  1980,  and  146  percent  higher 
than  in  1979.  And  this  Is  in  an  area 
where  banlis  hesitate  to  foreclose  be- 
cause unemployment  is  so  serious, 
they  do  not  know  what  they  are  going 
to  do  with  the  homes  if  they  take 
them  back.  But  they  have  been  taldng 
them  back  twice  or  three  times  as 
often  as  they  were  several  years  ago. 

And  that  Is  what  you  have  to  face. 
Do  not  call  this  a  handout  when  you 
know  it  is  a  loan.  Do  not  call  It  a  give- 
away when  you  know  that  people  sign 
a  document  and  they  are  obligated  to 
pay  it  back. 

In  a  sense,  what  we  would  be  doing 
as  a  people  under  the  Gonzalez  substi- 
tute is  forming  a  unit  somewhat  as  is 
done  for  insurance.  We  would  be 
spreading  the  risk.  But  the  people 
whom  we  would  be  helping  would  have 
to  pay  It  back. 

It  is  said  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey,  "Well,  this  may  be  a  per- 
manent program." 

The  only  way  it  would  be  a  perma- 
nent program  would  be  if  unemploy- 
ment continues  at  its  present  level  or 
at  a  very  serious  level.  The  only  way  it 
would  be  a  permanent  program  would 
be  if  there  would  be  continued  misery 
at  the  levels  that  we  see  today. 

And  I  ask  you,  those  of  you  who 
talk,  as  I  believe  is  so  true,  about  the 
importance  of  family  and  the  sanctity 
of  home,  what  in  the  world  do  you 
expect  people  to  do  who  are  unem- 
ployed, who  have  nowhere  to  turn, 
who  have  not  been  receiving  forbear- 
ance from  the  bank  and.  after  years 


and  years  of  struggling  to  buy  a  home, 
cannot  retain  it?  What  do  you  want 
them  to  do? 

One  thing  you  should  not  do  is  to 
come  back  on  this  floor  and  talk  about 
the  sanctity  of  the  family  or  that  the 
home  is  a  castle.  E>o  one  of  two  things: 
Refrain  from  that,  or  step  up  to  the 
fact  that  in  this  time  of  crisis  we  have 
the  obligation,  through  a  loan  pro- 
gram, to  allow  people  to  retain  their 
homes,  to  allow  families  to  stay  to- 
gether. That  is  the  issue,  not  IMF.  not 
El  Salvador,  not  helicopters  or  any- 
thing else,  and  not  forbearance  as  in 
the  Roemer  proposal,  because  that  is 
in  the  Gonzalez  proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Do  you  want  to  take  one  step  more 
that  gives  thousands  of  people  in  this 
country  a  chance  to  retain  their 
home?  And  do  not  say  it  does  not 
cover  everybody  in  need.  That  is  a 
weak  argument.  Maybe  it  does  not. 
But  we  should  throw  a  lifeline  out  to 
tens  of  thousands.  And  If  it  turns  out 
that  need  is  inadequate,  then  we  can 
consider  extending  the  lifeline  longer, 
rather  than  not  having  it  being  given 
in  the  first  place. 

This  is  well-considered  legislation.  I 
strongly  urge  that  we  reject  the 
Roemer  substitute  and  then  proudly 
vote  for  the  proposal  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez). 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  a  little 
disappointed  by  the  tone  of  the 
debate.  We  have  a  legitimate  philo- 
sophical question:  Should  there  or 
should  there  not  be  such  a  program  at 
aU? 

We  have,  on  the  part  of  those  on  the 
subcommittee,  met  with  a  variety  of 
Members.  To  the  extent  that  they  had 
constructive  suggestions,  tightening 
amendments,  we  have  adopted  them. 

Some  of  the  arguments  we  have 
heard  on  the  other  side  have  been 
straightforward:  There  should  be  no 
Federal  program  that  seeks  to  aid. 

But  others,  I  think,  have  fallen 
short  of  that  standard. 

I  have  to  mention  the  attack  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  on  the 
assets  test.  Several  weeks  ago,  I  sub- 
mitted to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut,  a  version  of  an 
assets  test,  because  I  had  voted  with 
him  in  committee  to  apply  one.  We 
persuaded  everyone  to  adopt  one.  I 
submitted  it  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut.  I  asked  him  if  there  were 
any  problems.  He  told  me  it  was  OK. 
Several  weeks  have  passed  by.  Now, 
weeks  after  having  told  me  that  it  was 
acceptable,  he  has  strained  and  la- 
bored and  worked  harder  than  I  have 


ever  seen  him  work  to  find  a  potential 
possible  way  to  find  a  problem  in  it. 
When  I  get  that  from  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut,  when  we  get  an 
agreement  that  this  is  a  good  assets 
test,  and  several  weeks  later,  he  sud- 
denly finds,  imder  great  strain,  a  prob- 
lem that  has  been  there  all  along,  I 
think  we  are  not  being  allowed  to  dis- 
cuss the  thrust  of  the  amendment. 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman,  who 
would  not  yield  to  me  when  he  raised 
the  point. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  would  also  sug- 
gest that  I  did  not  use  the  gentleman's 
name  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  one  of  the  reasons  this 
ex-tire  dealer  has  a  staff  to  review 
such  proposals  Is  that  they  have  point- 
ed out  to  me  only  this  afternoon  the 
fact  that  the  pensions,  unlimited  pen- 
sions, are  totally  excluded,  and  that  is 
why  I  raised  that  point. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Then  I  wish,  when  I 
make  an  agreement  with  the  gentle- 
man about  good  words,  that  if  his  staff 
has  to  sign  off  on  it,  he  get  them  to 
sign  off  a  little  earlier  and  not  wait  1 
month  and  then  bring  up  this  kind  of 
possibility  on  the  floor. 

Similarly,  with  regard  to  the  gay  di- 
vorcee with  a  $100,000-a-year  husband. 
The  fact  is  that  imder  the  bill,  a  re- 
duction of  income  only  triggers  assist- 
ance, as  the  gentleman  from  Brooldyn 
pointed  out,  if  that  reduction  endan- 
gers your  ability  to  pay  the  mortgage. 
The  $80,000-a-year  husband  would  not 
be  endangered,  presumably,  in  his  or 
her  ability  to  pay  the  mortgage. 

I  understand  that  there  are  Mem- 
bers who  say  we  should  not  try  any- 
thing at  all  to  respond— I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  who 
wants  me  to  yield  that  the  same  rules 
apply  on  yielding  when  I  speak  as 
when  he  spealcs.  The  gentleman  would 
not  yield  during  his  statement,  and  I 
do  not  believe  in  one-way  streets  in 
this  particular  situation. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
people  who  have  an  objection  to  the 
program  in  principle  ought  to  articu- 
late the  objection  of  principle.  We 
have  heard  two  that  I  understand. 
One  is  that  it  is  an  entitlement  and 
covers  too  many  people;  the  other  is 
that  it  does  not  cover  enough  people. 
Now.  I  understand.  I  often  hear  these 
points.  The  problem  is,  today  we  are 
hearing  both  from  the  same  people. 
They  are  simultaneously  telling  us 
that  this  is  a  terrible  program  because 
it  is  an  entitlement  that  is  going  to 
cost  us  an  enormous  amount,  and  also 
that  it  does  not  cover  enough  people.  I 
think  people  ought  to  have  to  flip  a 
coin  and  pick  one  of  those,  whichever 
stick  they  think  is  more  convenient  to 
beat  the  program. 

Finally,  we  have  the  great  passion 
with  which  we  are  being  told  that  we 
should  adopt  the  forbearance  provi- 


sion and  that  if  we  were  serious,  we 
would  rush  right  into  the  forbearance 
provision.  Well,  here,  I  think,  we  may 
need  reference  to  the  Copyrights  Sub- 
committee, because  a  little  theft  Of  in- 
tellectual property  is  involved.  It  was 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island, 
who  came  up  with  the  forbearance 
idea  as  part  of  this  package.  The  mi- 
nority, to  my  knowledge,  had  no  con- 
cern for  dealing  with  this  problem  at 
all  untU  the  chairman  had  brought  it 
up. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  discussed  the  idea  of 
forbearance  with  the  chairman  before 
the  amendment  was  offered,  and  we 
agreed  to  the  amendment,  and  I  did 
support  It  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Well.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  At  the  first  hearing,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  suggested  the  idea. 

Mr.  FRANK.  My  point  is,  I  saw  no 
separate  bill.  Until  this  legislation  was 
adopted,  there  was  no  separate  bill  on 
this.  But  I  am  glad  that  we  have  come 
to  an  agreement  on  forbearance.  I  Just 
regret  seeing  It  being  used  as  an  alter- 
native, particularly  since— and  this  is 
my  final  point— we  were  told  by  some 
of  the  Members  that  our  bill  will  be 
unfair  because  HUD  will  have  to  pick 
and  choose  and  will  not  be  able  to 
treat  everyone  equally. 

So  what  is  the  alternative?  What  is 
the  minority's  version  of  fairness  and 
equality?  Relying  wholly  on  the  for- 
bearance of  the  banks  which  means 
that  someone  who  lives  in  an  area 
where  the  bank  is  willing  to  forbear 
will  be  OK,  and  someone  else  will  not? 
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Nothing  will  guarantee  less  equity 
and  equality  of  treatment  than  having 
no  Federal  program  whatsoever  and 
leaving  individuals  entirely  to  the 
whim  of  the  Individual  banls£. 

So  I  do  not  think  that  we  have  re- 
ceived the  real  argxmients  here.  There 
is  an  objection  in  principle  to  any  pro- 
gram whatsoever  coming  forward. 
That  is  the  choice  we  liave  to  make.  If 
Members  had  specific  amendments, 
they  came  forward  and  we  have  adopt- 
ed many  of  them.  In  fact,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  pointed  out, 
one  amendment  we  adopted,  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  will 
disallow  people  who  lose  their  Jobs 
through  their  own  fault.  That  became 
the  subject  of  ridicule  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  was  ridicule  based  on  the 
facts,  because  this  is  good,  legal  lan- 
guage which  has  been  used  and  devel- 
oped to  decide  when  people  do  not 
qualify  for  a  benefit. 

I  wish  that  the  Members  who  are  op- 
posed in  principle  to  any  Federal  pro- 
gram, would  be  more  explicit. 
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Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

ttx.  Chairman,  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  committee  of  Jurisdiction,  but 
briefly,  I  want  to  approach  tliis  discus- 
sion from  a  little  different  angle. 

As  I  understand  the  bill  being  debat- 
ed and  possibly  amended,  H.R.  1983  is 
meant  to  be  available  to  both  VA  and 
conventional  mortgagors.  I  would 
want  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
know  that  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  is  currently  considering  its 
own  mortgage  relief  proposal  utUizing 
the  VA's  direct  loan  revolving  fimd.  In 
fact,  we  passed  it  through  the  full 
committee  yesterday  and  hopefully  it 
will  come  to  the  House  floor  next 
week,  or  shortly  thereafter. 

The  VA  program  would  be  an  alter- 
native to  the  current  payoffs  on  fore- 
closure, and  they  are  actually  estimat- 
ed to  save  money  over  the  next  several 
years,  much  in  the  same  way  that  the 
TMAP  program  was  to  operate  for 
FHA  mortgages. 

As  I  have  listened  to  this  debate,  I 
note  that  interestingly  the  VA  pro- 
gram is  more  restrictive  than  is  H.R. 
1983.  For  instance,  it  requires  a  6- 
month  delinquency  rather  than  3 
months  to  qualify  for  assistance,  and 
the  maximimi  loan  is  $8,400  compared 
to  an  average  loan  of  $10,000  under 
H.R. 1983. 

In  addition,  the  mortgagor  must 
have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  being 
able  to  resimie  full  payments  of  the 
primary  loan  within  6  months  after  re- 
ceiving assistance. 

The  finding  is  with  the  Administra- 
tor and  is  more  restrictive  than  either 
H.R.  1983  or  the  Gonzalez  sutistitute. 

I  guess  the  point  I  want  to  make  to 
my  colleagues  is  that  what  is  also  in- 
teresting is  that  CBO's  estimates  on 
the  bill  were  based  on  assumptions 
that  the  VA  would  be  very  selective  in 
approving  loans.  For  instance,  it  as- 
sumed that  the  veterans  who  were  im- 
employed  are  currently  reemployed, 
and  even  with  that  assuimption,  CBO 
projections— not  OMB.  but  CBO  pro- 
jections—they project  that  40  percent 
of  those  loans  would  not  be  repaid 
even  with  those  restrictions.  Now,  40 
percent  is  pretty  high.  I  think  our  col- 
leagues need  to  Icnow  about  CBO's  as- 
siunptions,  even  on  the  more  restric- 
tive legislation  for  mortgage  relief 
coming  from  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee. 

What  I  am  really  wondering  here 
today  is,  if  our  veterans  legislation  is 
being  pursued  in  vain?  What  incen- 
tives would  a  veteran  have  under  our 
approach  if  he  had  access  to  the  more 
liberalized  provisions  of  H.R.  1983? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  gen- 


tleman   from    Ohio,    a    very    able 
Member,  for  his  response. 

Mr.  WTLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  shielding. 

I  also  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs,  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
does  make  a  very  valid  point  with  re- 
spect to  the  VA  program,  which  we 
have  passed  out  of  our  committee. 

This  substitute  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Oohzalez) 
would  in  effect  supersede  the  VA  pro- 
gram because  this  is,  as  you  point  out. 
a  much  more  generous  program  for 
veterans  and  they  would  be  well  ad- 
vised to  go  for  this  program.  That  will 
make  the  VA  program  moot,  as  long  as 
money  is  available. 

So  with  respect  to  the  veterans, 
what  we  are  doing  here,  I  suggest,  is 
along  the  lines  of  the  statement  by 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas.  He  is 
right  on  target  and  accurate,  and  I 
think  it  is  another  reason  why  we 
should  support  the  Roemer  amend- 
ment and  vote  down  the  Gonzalez  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  response  and  for 
the  contribution  he  makes  in  this  com- 
mittee and  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

I  just  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
other  legislation  moving  that  could 
give  veterans  mortgage  relief. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  impelled  to  do 
this  by  the  dialog  just  terminated  with 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie) 
because  it  is  so  erroneous. 

In  the  first  place,  to  say,  as  Mr. 
Wylie  said,  that  if  this  legislation  is 
adopted  it  would  supersede  the  veter- 
ans' assistance  program  is  not  only  er- 
roneous, it  is  an  absolute  distortion  be- 
cause it  would  be  like  saying  that  the 
veterans'  access  to  medical  care  in  the 
VA  hospitals,  per  se.  supersedes  his 
pension  rights.  It  is  the  same  thing.  If 
anything,  this  would  be  supplementa- 
ry under  certain  conditions  that  the 
veteran  would  have  to  qualify  for  that 
places  him  in  the  same  economic  con- 
ditions as  other  nonveterans. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  If  I  may 
reclaim  my  time,  as  I  understand  it,  if 
the  Gonzalez  substitute  passed  the 
House,  for  instance,  then  the  veteran 
would  have  two  choices  if  our  veter- 
ans' legislation  passed.  He  could  go  to 
the  veterans'  legislation  for  relief  or 
he  could  go  to  your  legislation,  H.R. 
1983. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  It  aU  depends.  If 
your  veteran  happens  to  l)e  in  that 
particular  circumstance  that  I  am  tar- 
geting, yes,  but  it  is  not  necessarily  so. 


Ms.  KAPTDR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Roemer 
amendment  and  also  in  support  of  the 
Gonzalez  substitute. 

I  also  rise  on  behalf  of  1.000  families, 
this  year  alone,  in  my  district  who  su-e 
waiting  for  action  by  this  body  to  help 
them  retain  their  rights  of  home  own- 
ership. I  might  say  that  I  am  very 
happy  that  this  bill  is  numbered  H.R. 
1983.  Truly  this  is  the  first  piece  of 
legislation  that  we  have  had  on  the 
floor  during  this  session  of  Congress 
that  is  a  part  of  our  phase  2  efforts  to 
address  the  problems  of  unemployed- 
Americans  who  have  never  come  to 
this  body  asking  for  assistance  before, 
people  who  have  traditionally  been 
the  financial  backbone  of  their  com- 
munities. 

I  think  particularly  of  a  family  who 
came  to  me  just  a  few  weeks  ago.  The 
man.  the  head  of  the  family,  is  50 
years  old.  He  is  a  glassworker  who  for 
20  years  has  been  employed  in  one  of 
our  local  plants.  He  has  paid  taxes.  In 
fact,  he  and  thousands  of  other  Ameri- 
cans who  will  benefit  by  this  program 
are  the  very  people  who  have  paid  into 
the  Federal  Treasury.  This  family  has 
raised  three  children.  But  over  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  due  to  unemployment, 
they  have  lost  all  their  health  bene- 
fits. And  they  are  about  to  lose  their 
home.  They  have  $39,000  remaining 
on  their  mortgage. 

In  this  legislation,  we  are  not  talking 
about  aiding  people  who  are  fringe  ele- 
ments of  our  community  or  chronic 
delinquents.  These  people  have  backed 
their  communities  and  this  country 
and.  in  fact,  have  been  our  most  faith- 
ful taxpayers  over  the  years.  They  be- 
lieve in  America.  Now  they  are  turning 
to  us  in  good  faith  and  are  asking  for  a 
helping  hand  to  hold  onto  their  most 
prized  possession,  their  dwelling. 

I  consider  this  bill  to  be  very  respon- 
sible. The  committee  on  which  I  serve 
has  been  most  responsive  to  the 
amendments  that  have  t>een  offered 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  in  fash- 
ioning the  Gonzalez  substitute  to  meet 
reasonable  objections. 

The  bill  requires  an  applicant  to 
agree  to  a  lien  on  his  or  her  home  and. 
in  fact,  that  lien  is  subordinate  to  all 
other  liens  on  the  property.  There  is  a 
strong  assurance  that  the  applicant 
will  make  every  effort  to  repay  the 
Government's  investment:  in  fact, 
there  is  a  38  percent  of  income  re- 
quirement both  during  the  period  of 
unemplojmnent  and  even  after  the 
owner  returns  to  work.  The  program  is 
a  loan  program  that  must  be  fully 
repaid  at  10  percent  interest. 

Based  on  the  mortgage  of  the  family 
that  I  described,  what  would  be  the 
total  expenses  for  a  homeowner?  The 
total  housing  expenses  would  be  about 
$595  a  month,  including  principal  and 


interest,  taxes,  insurance,  mortgage  in- 
surance, maintenance,  and  utilities. 
And  what  amount  of  the  total  housing 
expenses  would  the  homeowner  pay 
toward  his  or  her  mortgage  and  what 
amount  would  the  homeowner  receive 
as  a  loan  under  H.R.  1983?  Because 
the  homeowner  is  required  to  pay  38 
percent  of  his  or  her  income  toward 
the  expenses,  based  on  estimated 
Income  of  $9,500  a  year,  he  or  she 
would  pay  $279.93  a  month  and  the 
Federal  payment  would  be  $315.07. 

One  thing  we  can  be  sure  of.  In 
order  to  save  their  homes,  homeown- 
ers are  seeking  every  Job  opportunity 
available. 
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Unfortunately,  in  a  district  like 
mine,  unemployment  has  Just  ticked 
up  again.  Thus,  the  need  for  this  pro- 
gram becomes  more  compelling. 

This  bill  will  not  encourage  foreclo- 
sures. In  fact,  the  people  who  are 
going  to  be  receiving  assistance  under 
this  bill  do  not  want  any  handouts. 
They  are  even  embarrassed  to  ask  for 
it.  The  bill  requires  strict  assets  as  a 
last  step  prior  to  being  considered 
under  this  program.  An  average  family 
of  four  cannot  have  earned  more  than 
$20,000  per  year  for  the  3  prior  calen- 
dar years  preceding  this  program.  So 
in  no  way  is  this  program  a  handout. 

I  think  that  we  have  made  an  effort 
in  this  bill  to  encourage  responsible 
lenders,  reponsible  homeowners,  and  a 
responsible  government,  acting  hand 
in  hand  during  a  severe  recessionary 
period  in  our  history  when  we  want  to 
help  the  American  people.  I  have  no 
doubt  the  skeptics  in  this  Chamber 
will  be  surprised  as  the  cooperative 
effort  of  caring  American  insures  the 
successful  implementation  of  this  pro- 
gram. I  gather  that  there  is  more  hesi- 
tancy in  this  Chamber  than  there  is 
on  the  part  of  the  American  people. 
They  sent  this  Congress  a  strong  mes- 
sage last  November  to  help  them  work 
through  these  very  difficult  times.  We 
have  no  reason  to  deny  them. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  close  this 
debate.  I  think  a  number  of  points 
should  be  made  to  all  the  Members  of 
the  House  because  I  think  there  are 
many  Members  of  the  House  who 
genuinely  want  to  vote  for  this  legisla- 
tion but  feel  reluctant  to  do  so  because 
they  are  afraid  it  is  not  drafted  as 
carefully  and  as  properly  as  it  might 
be. 

I  have  been  involved  in  this  legisla- 
tion for  several  months  now.  and  I  can 
assure  those  Members  that  this  bill 
has  been  tightened  and  tightened  and 
tightened  so  it  is  one  of  the  most  care- 
fully drafted  pieces  of  legislation  to 
reach  the  floor  of  the  House  at  least 
in  the  short  time,  3  years,  that  I  have 
been  here. 


Let  us  talk  about  some  of  the  objec- 
tions. The  most  valid  objection,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  made  by  Members  that 
they  feel  this  is  a  good  program  but 
we  cannot  afford  the  $760  million  that 
it  requires  l>ecause  it  will  increase  the 
deficit.  This  argument  is  the  most  dif- 
ficult argiunent  to  suiswer.  I  think,  for 
all  of  us.  because  all  of  us  want  to 
reduce  the  deficit.  Are  the  dollars 
worth  it? 

I  would  simply  ask  all  the  Members 
whose  minds  are  so  hesitant  about  this 
issue  to  think  about  all  the  other  pro- 
grams in  our  budget  of  more  than  $800 
billion  and  determine  if  those  were  as 
carefully  drawn  and  serve  as  worth- 
while a  purpose  as  this  bill  does. 

I  say  that  at  a  time  when  we  are 
going  to  be  asking  Members  in  this 
House,  including  Members  on  that  side 
of  the  aisle,  to  vote  for  moneys  for  the 
IMF  and  to  vote  for  moneys  for  all 
sorts  of  other  programs  it  pays  to 
really  examine  this  legislation  careful- 
ly. To  vote  no  on  this  and  vote  yes  on 
so  many  other  programs  could  be  a  po- 
litical dilemma  as  well  as  an  issue  di- 
lemma for  people. 

The  second  issue  that  has  been 
brought  up  here— and  I  think  this  one 
is  less  valid— is  the  equity  issue.  We 
want  to  be  fair  to  everybody,  but  I  ask 
the  Memliers  to  ask  their  constituents. 
in  whose  hands  would  they  trust 
equity  more,  in  their  hands  of  their 
local  bankers  or  in  the  hands  of  this 
program?  Since  when  have  all  bankers 
of  America  been  more  equitable  and 
fair  than  our  Government?  Why  do  we 
put  the  entire  onus  for  dealing  with 
this  problem,  which  we  all  know  is  a 
severe  one.  in  the  hands  of  bankers? 

I  submit  that  if  we  do.  there  will  be 
no  equity.  Some  bankers  wiU  be  gener- 
ous and  good  and  they  will  help  home- 
owners; others  will  say.  "no  dice."  and 
they  will  not.  So  depending  on  the  ac- 
cidental circumstance  of  who  manages 
the  local  bank  in  a  community,  we  will 
see  how  much  foreclosure  there  will  be 
in  that  community.  Is  that  equity?  Is 
that  equity,  compared  to  a  program 
where  those  thoughout  the  coimtry 
have  access  to  the  program  on  a  first- 
come,  first-serve  basis?  Not  at  all. 

So  the  Members  who  are  so  con- 
cerned about  equity  have  not  found 
very  much  equity  in  the  Roemer 
amendment. 

The  final  point  that  I  would  address 
is  the  fact  that  some  say  that  this  is  a 
giveaway  program.  It  hardly  is.  I  say 
to  the  Members. 

Do  the  Members  know  what  we  are 
asking  people  who  are  out  of  work  to 
pay  as  a  percentage  of  their  mortgage? 
It  is  38  percent  of  their  income  that 
must  go  to  pay  their  mortgage  even 
while  they  are  receiving  these  loans. 
That  is  38  cents,  nearly  40  cents  out  of 
every  hard-earned  dollar  of  a  family 
that  is  on  unemployment  or  a  family 
that  does  not  have  much  income.  That 
\b  what  that  family  has  to  continue  to 


repay  while  that  person  or  that  family 
is  out  of  work.  That  does  not  seem  to 
me  like  a  giveaway  program. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
ScHUMER)  for  his  statement,  and  I 
concur  in  it. 

Not  only  that,  but  38  percent  of 
their  income  has  to  be  paid  after  they 
are  back  at  work.  That  has  to  go  to  be 
paid  out  for  the  loan  that  was  made. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Yes.  I  will  get  to 
that. 

Mr.  VENTO.  That  is  a  very  impor- 
tant point,  and  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Veitto)  and 
that  brings  me  to  the  next  point. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  course  of  the  hearings  we  were 
told  that  10  percent  of  4  million  Amer- 
ican homeowners  now  pay  40  percent 
or  more  of  their  income  toward  mort- 
gage payments  already,  so  38  percent 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  a  very  good 
test. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  must  understand.  No.  1. 
that  up  until  recently  what  most  ex- 
perts figured  was  that  the  fair  per- 
centage of  one's  income  that  should  go 
to  shelter  should  be  25  percent.  Even 
this  administration,  as  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  because  we  have  argued 
about  it  in  committee  perhaps  ad  nau- 
seam, has  said  that  30  percent  ought 
to  be  the  maximum,  as  typified  in 
their  rent  amendments  to  public  hous- 
ing to  section  8.  Even  they,  who  do  not 
believe  in  those  programs,  even  the 
people  in  HUD  and  the  people  in 
OMB.  say  that  30  percent  ought  to  be 
as  high  as  we  should  go.  and  in  this 
bill  we  say  38  percent.  The  point  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Vento)  is  another  valid  point. 
Once  a  person  finds  work,  they  must 
continue  to  pay  38  percent  of  their 
income  under  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Schu- 
mer)  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man when  I  have  finished,  as  he  yield- 
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ed  to  me  after  he  finsished  his  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
my  reservation  of  objection,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  observation. 

The  point  was  made  by  our  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
that  when  I  had  the  floor,  I  failed  to 
yield  to  my  friend  in  the  well,  and  I 
would  remind  the  gentleman  that  at 
the  termination  of  my  statement  I  was 
delighted  to  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  did  indeed  yield  to  me.  and 
I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  him  later. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
said,  after  regaining  employment  a 
spouse  must  pay  38  percent  of  his 
income,  at  a  10-percent  rate  of  inter- 
est. That  is  close  to  the  prevailing 
mortgage  rate  right  now.  That  is 
hardly  a  giveaway  program. 

This  is  a  different  and  tough  pro- 
gram, and  the  Members  of  this  House 
ought  to  realize  that  many  groups 
have  opposed  this  program  because 
they  think  it  is  too  tough.  It  is  not  too 
tough.  It  is  equitable,  it  is  fair.  It  does 
not  solve  everybody's  problem,  but  it 
solves  a  good  percentage  of  people's 
problems  and  I  submit  that  for  us  to 
turn  away  from  this  program  during 
these  difficult  times,  because  either 
the  banlcs  can  do  it  better  or  because 
not  every  person  will  be  taken  care  of 
imder  this  program,  is  not  the  course 
to  take.  Those  are  not  valid  reasons 
for  opposing  the  program. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  the  question  of  the 
38  percent? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  1  have  concluded 
my  remarks,  but  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  just  received  this  substitute  as  I 
came  on  the  floor  today,  and  I  had  not 
read  over  the  assistance  payments  pro- 
vision. This  is  what  it  says: 

Payments  with  respect  to  any  mortgage 
under  this  title  shall  be  in  an  amount  that, 
together  with  the  contribution  of  the  mort- 
gagor involved,  is  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  principal,  interest,  taxes,  assessments, 
ground  rents,  hazard  insurance,  expenses  of 
the  mortgagee  involved  in  connection  with 
payments  or  repayments  under  this  title, 
and  mortgage  insurance  premiums  due 
under  such  mortgage,  and  the  initial  such 
payment.  .  .  . 

Is  that  all  included  in  the  38  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  That  is  correct,  as  it 
Is  with  the  30  percent  and  the  25  per- 
cent in  the  giiidelines  that  I  spoke  of 
before.  This  is  pajnnent  for  shelter, 
and  those  are  various  components  of 
the  payment  for  shelter. 


Mr.  WYLIE.  It  would  also  include 
utilities,  so  there  are  a  lot  of  things  in- 
volved.   

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Yes;  but  again  it  is 
the  same  thing  imder  the  30-percent 
guideline  that  HUD  promulgated  for 
section  8  and  for  others. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Schu- 
MER)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  ScmncER  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  obviously  associate  myself  with  his 
remarks.  Again  I  want  to  indicate  that 
I  believe  his  analysis  of  the  logical  an- 
alytical analysis  of  the  bill  is  correct. 

D  1450 

I  think  you  are  wasting  your  time. 
That  is  what  I  started  out  saying  earli- 
er today.  There  are  some  Members  in 
this  body  who  are  just  so  rigid  and  so 
inflexible  that  no  matter  how  logically 
you  delineate  what  is  really  in  the  bill, 
you  will  not  convince  them,  because 
they  have  made  up  their  minds  that 
our  Government  has  no  responsibility 
to  those  who  are  suffering  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  That  is  a  problem 
we  are  confronting  in  this  House. 

There  are  some  who  come  to  the 
floor  not  willing  to  accept  any  kind  of 
an  explanation.  They  just  say,  "We 
don't  want  the  bill  because  the  Gov- 
ernment shouldn't  be  doing  this  and 
the  banks  are  going  to  forbear." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  at  least  being  analytical  and 
having  an  open  mind  on  an  issue, 
which  I  do  not  think  exists  uniformly 
in  this  House. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred 
eighty-six  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum  is  present,  and 
the  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WP^GHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  op-  jjition  to  the  Roemer-Wylie 
amendment  and  in  favor  of  the  Gonza- 
lez substitute. 

I  think  the  Gonzalez  substitute 
offers  all  the  protections  in  its  present 
form  that  any  reasonable  and  prudent 
person  could  expect. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  language 
that  is  offered  in  the  form  of  the 
Wylie  amendment  now  offered  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Roeher  does  nothing 
really  except  to  constitute  a  hortatory 
encouragement  without  any  force  to 
bankers  to  be  lenient  if  they  will. 

One  of  those  speaking  in  favor  of 
the  Roemer  approach  asked  the  ques- 
tion a  moment  ago.  who  among  us 
would  not  help  the  poor  if  we  had  the 
opportvmity?  I  think  we  are  going  to 
discover  the  answer  to  that  question 
immediately.  Whenever  the  vote 
comes,  we  are  going  to  discover  who 
among  us  would  and  who  among  us 
would  not  render  some  assistance  to 
those  who  through  no  fault  of  their 
own  are  being  rendered  homeless. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  grievous 
problems  that  could  confront  a  family. 

We  now  are  suffering  the  highest 
rate  of  home  and  farm  foreclosures 
that  this  Nation  has  witnessed  in  the 
past  45  years. 

It  is  an  epidemic.  It  is  estimated  that 
maybe  2  million  people  have  been  ren- 
dered homeless  with  literally  no  place 
to  lay  their  heads  at  night,  no  place  to 
go,  no  home,  no  shelter. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
imagine  any  blow  to  the  nervous 
system  that  would  be  any  more  devas- 
tating to  one's  self-esteem  than  for  the 
head  of  a  household  suddenly  to  have 
himself  and  his  family  dispossessed. 


thrown  completely  out  of  the  shelters 
that  they  had  come  to  rely  upon,  with 
no  other  place  to  go  to. 

Now  that  has  happened  in  the  past 
year  to  230,000  American  families. 
Two-himdred  and  thirty  thousand, 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  million  families 
in  this  1  year  have  been  dispossessed 
from  their  homes. 

Most  of  them  have  been  thrown  out 
of  their  homes  not  through  any  fault 
of  their  own  but  because  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  this  economic  recession  have 
caused  them  to  lose  their  jobs.  With- 
out work  they  could  not  pay. 

Now  the  Wylie  approach  advocated 
by  Mr.  Roemer  would  simply  call  upon 
the  banks  and  lending  institutions  to 
forbear. 

Well,  we  have  a  record  of  230,000  in- 
stances in  the  past  year  in  which  they 
have  not  forborne,  they  have  not 
found  it  in  their  hearts  and  their  con- 
sciences and  perhaps  they  have  not 
been  able  under  the  terms  of  their 
charters  to  forebear. 

This  provides  the  bank  as  well  as  the 
individual  an  opportunity  to  have  a 
second  chance. 

I  hope  everybody  fully  understands 
what  is  encompassed  in  the  Gonzalez 
substitute.  To  call  it  a  gift  would  be 
wrong,  it  is  not  a  gift,  it  is  a  loan,  a  re- 
payable loan.  Families  will  be  required 
to  pay  up  to  38  percent  of  their 
income.  Only  if  it  is  a  family  of  four 
making  less  than  $20,000  with  one  of 
the  main  breadeamers  unemployed 
can  they  qualify  for  the  loan. 

The  loan  will  not  apply  to  the  kind 
of  things  that  a  family  might  desire  to 
have  such  as  a  swimming  pool  or  a 
tennis  court  or  the  luxury  items. 

The  loan  will  apply  only  in  the  case 
of  a  family  rendered  subject  to  fore- 
closure by  reason  of  losing  a  job  in 
this  recession  and  it  will  not  apply  to  a 
family  that  has  gotten  into  trouble 
through  its  own  fault.  It  will  not  apply 
to  someone  who  has  lost  a  job  through 
misconduct;  it  will  not  apply  to  some- 
one who  has  simply  refused  to  pay  his 
mortgage.  It  will  apply  only  in  those 
cases  where  a  family  earns  less  than 
$20,000  a  year,  is  willing  to  take  a  loan 
and  repay  it  at  10  percent,  which  cer- 
tainly is  not  a  gift. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  a  10-percent 
mortgage  was  thought  to  be  too  high 
for  the  average  family  to  afford.  And 
to  pay  up  to  38  percent  of  that  fami- 
ly's income.  Now  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  suggested  a  moment  ago  that  38 
percent  is  not  a  very  high  figure,  since 
10  percent  of  our  families  pay  more 
than  40  percent  of  their  income  for 
shelter  and  housing.  Well,  it  suggests 
itself  to  me  that  if  that  be  the  case, 
that  10  percent  paying  more  than  40 
percent  of  their  total  income  for  shel- 
ter must  be  in  the  very  lowest  econom- 
ic brackets.  And  I  suggest  to  you  very 
seriously  that  40  percent  of  a  family's 
income  is  indeed  a  very  substantial 
amount  to  drain  away  from  that  fami- 


ly's total  resources  simply  so  they  may 
keep  a  roof  over  its  head. 

So,  what  we  do  is  not  a  handout;  it  is 
a  hand  up.  It  is  an  opportimity,  it  is  a 
chance  for  those  temporarily  rendered 
jobless  at  least  to  keep  the  family  to- 
gether, at  least  to  keep  a  roof  over  its 
head.  It  does  not  differ  in  any  substan- 
tial way  from  the  bill  we  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  majority  just  last  week, 
I  believe,  in  this  House,  the  Emergen- 
cy Agricultural  Credit  Extension  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wright 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Any  of  us  from  rural 
areas  or  representing  areas  with  many 
rural  constituents  who  voted  for  that 
bill  and  enjoyed  the  support  of  some 
of  the  people  from  the  city  and  urban 
areas  in  support  of  that  bill,  I  think 
would  have  no  consistency  whatever  to 
oppose  the  Gonzalez  approach  in  this 
bill  for  urban  developers  or  for  people 
who  may  be  in  small  towns.  You  do 
not  have  to  be  a  big  city  dweller  to 
lose  your  home. 

So,  I  would  urge  you  very  earnestly 
to  reject  this  approach  or  just  saying: 
"Please  banker,  be  nice,  if  you  will." 
That  does  not  do  anything  at  all.  That 
is  a  little  bit  like  what  many  of  us  did 
in  the  State  legislatures  where  we 
once  served.  How  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers can  remember,  those  who  have 
served  in  State  legislatures,  those 
grandly  sounding  resolutions  that 
were  passed  by  those  legislatiu-es. 
either  memorializing  Congress  to  do 
something  or  condemning  some  evil 
that  existed  in  society? 

I  recall  on  one  occasion  when  I  was 
in  the  legislature  in  Texas  there  were 
successive  days  on  which  members  of- 
fered resolutions,  one  condemning 
child  molesters,  the  next  condemning 
drug  abusers,  another  condemning 
rapists  and  finally  one  member  sought 
to  wrap  it  up  in  an  omnibus  antisin 
resolution  in  which  he  said,  "We  shall 
hereby  and  herewith  condemn  in  all  of 
its  evil  manifestations."  He  hoped  he 
would  put  an  end  to  the  hortatory  ex- 
pressions, by  this  all-encompassing 
condemnation  of  evil.  We  might  as 
well  just  pass  a  resolution  condemning 
recessions,  condemning  joblessness, 
condemning  the  idea  that  anybody 
would  ever  lose  his  home  and  it  would 
not  do  a  bit  of  good. 

Now,  you  have  a  chance  to  do  some 
good,  you  have  a  chance  to  give  a  little 
help,  as  well  as  a  pat  on  the  back  to 
some  of  the  people  out  here  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  ren- 
dered jobless  and  whose  families, 
unless  we  act,  are  going  to  be  rendered 
homeless. 

It  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  has  made 
America  great  because  it  is  the  very 
symbol  of  a  government  that  does  not 
Intrude   in   the   private   marketplace 
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except  to  permit  a  person  to  have  an 
opportunity  that  that  person  should 
enjoy  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
And  for  those  reason,'. -T  hope  that 
you  will  oppose  this  somewhat  mean- 
ingless amendment  and  then  support 
the  Gonzalez  substitute. 

D  1520 

Mr.  WTLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Roemer-Wylie  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  certainly  an 
oversimplification  to  suggest  that 
those  who  would  vote  for  the  Roemer- 
Wylie  amendment  are  against  helping 
those  who  are  in  prospect  of  losing 
their  homes. 

Under  this  bill  only  a  few  will  be 
helped.  According  to  testimony,  which 
we  obtained  before  our  committee, 
there  are  some  230,000  to  250,000 
people  who  would  qualify  right  now. 
And  by  the  most  liberal  of  estimates, 
some  60,000  to  70,000  people  would  be 
helped.  So  we  are  aslcing  others  who 
would  not  be  helped  to  help  pay  for 
the  payment  of  the  mortgage  and  in- 
terest on  those  few  who  would  be 
helped. 

But  the  real  issue  here  is  the  ques- 
tion, is  the  program  workable?  Now  it 
is  not  just  my  idea  that  this  is  a  bad 
biU.  We  are  not  alone  in  the  idea  that 
it  is  not  good.  I  will  read  from  some 
letters  that  I  have  received  in  support 
of  our  position  that  this  is  a  bad  bill. 

Secretary  of  HUD.  Samuel  R.  Pierce, 
said: 

Our  principal  objection  to  H.R.  1983  is 
that  its  enactment  would  have  exactly  the 
opposite  impact  from  that  which  is  intend- 
ed. Enactment  of  H.R.  1983  would  severely 
inhibit  the  marliet  incentive  to  forbear.  The 
net  result  would  be  that  lenders,  not  home- 
owners, would  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the  as- 
sistance." 

He  adds  in  the  next  letter  on  May  5: 

In  addition  the  amendments  offered  by 
Mr.  Gonzalez  would  add  further  regulatory 
complexities  to  H.R.  1983  without  making  it 
more  equitable  or  feasible  to  Implement 

The  amendments,  if  they  are  to  be 
accepted,  are  primarily  cosmetic  and 
do  not  really  go  to  the  basic  structure 
of  the  program.  As  I  pointed  out  a 
little  earlier  none  of  the  amendments 
would  change  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram would  have  been  operative  for 
the  last  10  years  in  certain  districts  in 
the  United  States  on  a  continuing 
basis.  In  the  Pittsburgh  district,  it 
would  have  been  operative  for  100  per- 
cent of  the  time:  Cincinnati,  100  per- 
cent of  the  time.  The  Members  can  see 
the  chart.  And  in  all  districts  an  aver- 
age of  59.4  percent  of  the  time.  And 
this  indicates  that  such  a  program,  if 
it  started  now,  would  likely  have  to  be 
Implemented  far  into  the  future. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WTLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 


Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  that  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  have  worked  so  hard  on 
and  so  genuinely  put  forward  here 
today  has  been  described  by  an  earlier 
speaker  as  a  "pat  on  the  back."  I  do 
not  think  anybody  who  has  looked  at 
the  banking  system  of  this  country 
and  realizes  that  the  banks  are  up 
against  certain  ratios  and  require- 
ments under  the  law  to  foreclose,  that 
their  honest  effort  at  forbearance,  be- 
cause forbearance  is  in  the  banks  own 
best  interest,  is  being  thwarted.  And 
our  amendment  demands  that  the 
Federal  regulators  relax  those  niles 
and  regulations  so  forbearance  can 
take  place. 

It  happens  to  be  the  same  language 
that  the  good  chairman  in  genuine 
effort  put  in  his  bill.  The  difference  is 
that  we  do  not  match  forbearance 
with  a  pot  of  $760  million  side  by  side, 
because  if  the  banks  have  to  choose 
between  forbearance  and  getting  part 
of  that  $760  million,  which  do  my  col- 
leagues think  the  banks  would  choose? 
Forbearance  or  a  check  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government? 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  very  cogent  and  insightful  ob- 
servation. And  we  did  find  that  lenders 
are  out  there  willing  to  forbear  right 
now.  They  are  rescheduling  payments, 
which  Is  in  their  best  interest,  as  the 
gentleman  suggested.  It  is  not  in  their 
best  interest  to  be  in  the  home  busi- 
ness. 

So  what  our  amendment  does  is  to 
encourage  forbearance,  wherever  pos- 
sible, without  jeopardizing  the  safety 
and  soundness  of  the  institution. 

Speaking  of  btmkers,  the  American 
Bankers  Association  said: 

We  do  not  believe  the  solution  to  this  de- 
linquency problem  is  the  creation  of  a  $760 
million  program  to  be  administered  by  HUD 
because  it  would  be  counterproductive  to 
the  immediate  short  run  of  reducing  federal 
deficits. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wtlie)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wtlie 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.S. 
League  of  Savings  Institutions  says: 

The  cost-benefit  ratio  of  B.H.  1983  is  ex- 
ceedingly negative.  Our  research  indicates 
that  most  foreclosures  continue  to  be 
caused  by  factors  other  than  unemploy- 
ment. We  are  convinced  that  HUD  may  not 
be  capable  of  providing  sufficient  support 
and  administration  for  this  program. 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion says: 

We  cannot  support  H.R.  1983.  We  encour- 
age you  to  support  instead  the  Wylie  substi- 
tute. 

The  Mortgage  Bankers  Association 
say: 


We  question  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
need  for  emergency  foreclosure  relief  at  this 
time  as  it  could  address  the  problem  that  we 
believe  will  soon  be  on  the  wane.  We  are 
greatly  concerned  about  the  impact  on  the 
federal  deficit,  which  is  already  excessive. 

And  the  National  Realtors  Associa- 
tion has  indicated  support  for  my  sub- 
stitute. 

I  think  it  is  a  far  better  way  to  en- 
courage forbearance  among  the  lend- 
ing institutions  and  not  institute  this 
new,  very  expensive  program.  The 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
estimated  it  could  cost  up  to  $15  bil- 
lion over  the  next  5  years,  if  all  of 
those  145,000  eligible  citizens  were  sat- 
isfied in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill. 

So,  I  think  our  amendment,  the 
Roemer-Wylie  amendment,  is  a  far 
better  way  to  go  and  I  encourage  sup- 
port and  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Back  in  the  1930's  when  we  had  even 
more  disastrous  economic  conditions 
and  people's  homes  were  being  fore- 
closed by  the  thousands  every  week, 
we  came  up  with  the  Home  Owners 
Loan  Corporation,  which  had  the  au- 
thority to  issue  bonds— it  was  capital- 
ized by  the  Federal  Government,  but 
had  authority  to  issue  bonds— and 
take  over  mortgages  from  the  banks. 

D  1530 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman, 
since  we  have  had  experience  with  this 
before.  Did  the  Homeowners  Loan 
Corporation  cause  the  banks  to  fore- 
close instead  of  forbear?  What  was  our 
experience  at  that  time?  Can  the  gen- 
tleman tell  me? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Our  experience  with 
Homeowners  Loan  Corporation  was 
very  bad.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
report  which  we  had  presented  with 
this  bill,  it  shows  that  within  2  years 
of  its  creation  the  organization  em- 
ployed over  20,000  people.  Its  final  liq- 
uidation did  not  occur  until  1951.  18 
years  after  its  creation.  It  was  really 
the  worst  kind  of  bureaucracy.  They 
acquired  over  200,000  homes.  The 
Homeowners  Loan  Corporation  ac- 
quired over  200,000  homes.  They 
became  the  owners  of  over  200,000 
homes,  and  they  received  1,886,491  ap- 
plications. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  a  good  analo- 
gy. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  figures  the  gentleman  just  gave 
prove  the  opposite  of  his  conclusion. 
They  received  almost  2  million  appli- 
cations, and  they  acquired  200.000 
homes,  which  does  not  indicate,  to  me. 


that  it  precipitated  a  rash  of  foreclo- 
sures but  that  in  fact,  in  most  cases, 
even  though  we  had  a  Homeowners 
Loan  Corporation,  the  banks  forebore. 
Furthermore,  the  fact  is  that  HOLC 
did  save  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
homeowners  from  foreclosure.  Fur- 
thermore, HOLC  turned  a  profit  to 
the  U.S.  Govermnent  of  many  millions 
of  dollars. 

I  suggest  that,  while  this  emergency 
legislation  is  desirable— and  I  certainly 
support  it  as  a  stopgap— we  should 
reinstitute  a  Homeowners  Loan  Corpo- 
ration as  soon  as  feasible.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  do  Just  that.  But  I 
simply  say  for  the  present,  that  expe- 
rience does  not  support  the  argvunent 
that  the  gentleman  just  made  and 
that  in  fact  it  proves  the  contrary. 

The  most  important  thing  is  that  we 
have  over  1  million  people  in  default 
on  their  mortgages  today  around  this 
country,  and  thousands  of  them  are 
being  foreclosed  every  month.  They 
are  looking  to  Congress  for  action.  It  is 
time  we  did  something  to  give  them 
reUef. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  The  point  is  that  the 
Homeowners  Loan  Corporation  did 
not  save  the  homes.  They  foreclosed 
on  them.  They  acquired  200.000 
homes. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  do  not  accept 
that  as  proving  that  the  HOLC  kept 
the  banks  from  exercising  foretiear- 
ance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  thousands 
and  thousands  of  families  already  suf- 
fering the  problems  and  fears  associat- 
ed with  imemployment.  Many  of  them 
must  now  face  the  further  threat  of 
losing  the  roofs  over  their  heads.  In 
1982,  more  than  1  million  American 
homeowners  were  delinquent  on  their 
mortgage  payments,  and  in  the  first 
half  of  1982.  more  than  21,000  Ameri- 
can families  lost  their  homes  to  fore- 
closure. Such  a  situation  clearly  justi- 
fies the  need  for  this  legislation. 

However,  the  $760  million  author- 
ized by  the  bill  will  help  only  a  frac- 
tion of  the  total  number  of  families 
facing  eventual  foreclosure  as  a  result 
of  this  recession.  Moreover,  we  need  a 
comprehensive  mortgage  assistance 
program  in  place  which  is  not  subject 
to  the  whims  of  whatever  administra- 
tion happens  to  be  in  office. 

That  is  why  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
2547.  the  Homeowners  Loan  Corpora- 
tion Act  of  1983.  My  bill  has  many  fea- 
tures in  common  with  H.R.  1983,  but  it 
goes  further  by  creating  a  permanent 
program  to  assist  homeowners  facing 
foreclosure  because  of  economic  condi- 
tions beyond  their  control.  H.R.  2547 
would  revive  the  Homeowners  Loan 
Corporation,  a  p  :irticularly  effective 
program  developed  during  the  depres- 
sion. 


Under  my  bill,  the  Homeowners 
Loan  Corporation  would  give  lending 
institutions  interest-bearing  bonds  in 
exchange  for  mortgages  when  the 
lending  institutions  are  threatening 
foreclosure  because  of  delinquent 
mortgage  payments.  The  Corporation 
would  then  make  arrangements  for 
the  homeowner  to  begin  making  regu- 
lar payments  to  retire  the  Corpora- 
tion's assistance  over  a  30-year  period. 
Payments  would  be  a  maximimi  of  30 
percent  of  a  homeowner's  income,  and 
interest  on  the  Corporation's  assist- 
ance could  not  exceed  10  percent. 
Since  the  Corporation  would  be  em- 
powered to  sell  bonds  to  raise  capital 
for  its  mortgage  assistance  activities, 
the  program  would  be  self-sustaining, 
and  would  require  only  an  initial,  re- 
capturable  authorization  from  the 
Congress. 

If  the  economic  emergency  we  are 
suffering  now  does  not  substantially 
abate,  the  foreclosure  problem  is  going 
to  get  worse,  and  we  will  have  to  pro- 
vide a  more  comprehensive  program  of 
assistance  than  that  authorized  by 
H.R.  1983.  The  Homeowners  Loan  Cor- 
poration Act  of  1983,  H.R.  2547,  is  a 
necessary  follow-on  to  H.R.  1983. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Roemer  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  are  sev- 
eral issues  involved  with  this  particu- 
lar bill  that  really  have  not  been  ac- 
cented enough  today.  Had  this  pro- 
gram already  been  in  existence,  it 
would  have  started  in  September  1981 
throughout  the  country.  The  trigger 
mechanism  is  such  that  the  bill,  once 
enacted,  will  stay  on  for  years  and 
years  into  the  future.  It  was  pointed 
out  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
in  many  areas  of  the  country,  this  bill, 
had  it  been  enacted  years  ago,  would 
have  been  in  existence  for  over  10 
years  by  this  time. 

If  we  take  the  assumptions  involved 
in  many  economic  forecasts,  this  bill 
would  be  in  effect  from  now  until  mid- 
1987,  well  into  an  economic  recovery, 
and  it  would  be  at  a  cost  of  some  $15 
billion,  a  significant  impact  on  the 
budget. 

I  might  also  add  that  there  are  two 
other  statistics  that  I  think  are  impor- 
tant when  we  consider  the  emergency 
nature  of  this  bill.  The  conventional 
foreclosure  rate  in  1982,  which  reflects 
the  number  of  mortgages  actually 
foreclosed  as  a  share  of  all  mortgages 
held  by  insured  S&L's,  was  0.24  per- 
cent. This  is  less  than  half  of  the  post- 
war peak  foreclosure  rate  of  0.58  per- 
cent. What  we  are  experiencing  today 
is  not  a  high  since  the  depression;  it  is 
not  even  half  of  the  highest  point  it 
has  been  in  post- World  War  II. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 


Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  making  a  very  impor- 
tant point,  and  I  do  not  want  it  to  be 
overlooked.  Would  the  gentleman 
repeat  those  figures  as  to  the  foreclo- 
sure rates? 

Mr.  HILER.  Certainly.  The  current 
foreclosure  rate  in  1982  reflecting  the 
number  of  mortgages  foreclosed  as  a 
share  of  aU  mortgages  held  by  insured 
S&L's  was  0.24  percent.  The  post-  ' 
World  War  II  peak  foreclosure  rate 
was  0.58  percent,  or  nearly  2V^  times 
higher  than  it  is  at  current  levels. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  So  the  situation  in 
which  we  now  find  ourselves  is  not 
necessarily  the  kind  of  a  situation 
which  calls  for  $760  million  in  money 
to  pay  off  mortgage  interest;  that  is 
the  point  the  gentleman  is  trying  to 
make? 

Mr.  HILER.  That  is  exactly  the  case. 
In  fact,  if  we  look  at  the  current  FHA 
1982  foreclosure  rate,  it  is  0.44  percent, 
which  is  about  one-third  below  the 
1.14  percent  foreclosure  rate  in  the 
1973-74  recession. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  issues 
today,  one  of  the  issues  that  the  com- 
mittee has  fought  hard— and  I  think 
rightfully  so— to  suppress  is  that  this 
program  is  not  really  an  entitlement 
program.  We  have  had  dialog  through- 
out the  day  that  this  is  not  really  an 
entitlement  program.  They  point  out 
the  so-called  contradictions  when 
some  of  us  say  it  is  not  enough  money 
to  help  all  homeowners  facing  hard 
times.  That  is  no  contradiction.  It  is 
not  enough  money  to  help  everyone.  It 
helps  one  out  of  three  or  one  out  of 
two  or  one  out  of  four  or  one  out  of 
five.  It  is  a  little  piece  of  the  program. 
They  say,  therefore,  it  cannot  be  an 
entitlement  program,  and  they  tried  to 
suppress  that  word. 

The  truth  is,  how  are  you  going  to 
teU  one  out  of  five.  "We  will  help 
you."  and  when  the  next  four  come, 
what  are  you  going  to  tell  them? 

The  truth  is,  the  word  "entitlement" 
is  not  used  in  the  bill.  And  those  who 
say  it  Is  not  an  entitlement  are  legally 
correct;  but  the  practical  political  ef- 
fects of  this  move  today  is  the  birth  of 
yet  another  entitlement,  the  cost  of 
which  we  can  never  calculate,  and  I 
further  predict  that  this  program  like 
all  othe-  entitlement  programs,  will 
never  end. 

Mr.  HILER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments.  I  think  he  is  exactly 
on  the  mark.  Had  this  program  been 
enacted  in  1973,  in  many  areas  of  the 
coimtry  it  would  still  be  in  effect.  In 
fact,  if  we  enact  it  today,  in  aU  likeli- 
hood, with  the  current  trigger  mecha- 
nism, it  will  be  in  existence  for  the 
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next  5  years  or  more,  at  a  cost  of  some 
$15  biUion. 

I  think  the  bill  goes  in  the  wrong  di- 
rection at  this  time  with  falling  inter- 
est rates  and  the  general  economic  re- 
covery. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Roemer)  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wyue). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  197,  noes 
220,  not  voting  15,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  102] 
AYES— 197 


Andrews  (NO 

Oilman 

Mica 

Anthony 

Gingrich 

Miller  (OH) 

Archer 

Goodling 

Molinari 

Badham 

Gradlson 

Montgomery 

Barnard 

Gramm 

Moore 

Bartlett 

Green 

Moorhead 

Bateman 

Gregg 

Morrison  (WA) 

Bereuter 

Gunderson 

Mrazek 

Bethune 

Hall.  Ralph 

Myers 

BUirakis 

Hamilton 

Nelson 

BUley 

Hammerschmidt  Nichols 

Boehlert 

Hansen  (ID) 

Nieison 

Breaux 

Hansen  (UT) 

O'Brien 

Broomfleld 

Hartnett 

Olin 

Brown  (CO) 

Hightower 

Oxiey 

BroyhiU 

HUer 

Packard 

Burton 

Hlllis 

Parris 

Byron 

Holt 

Pashayan 

Campbell 

Hopkins 

Paul 

Carney 

Horton 

Petri 

Chandler 

Huckaby 

Porter 

Chappell 

Hunter 

Pritchard 

Chappie 

Hutto 

Pursell 

Cheney 

Hyde 

Quillen 

Clinger 

Ireland 

Ray 

Coats 

Jeffords 

Regula 

Coleman  (MO) 

Jenkins 

Ridge 

Conable 

Johnson 

Ritter 

Conte 

Kasich 

Roberts 

Cooper 

Kemp 

Robinson 

Corcoran 

Kindness 

Roemer 

Coushlin 

Kramer 

Rogers 

Courter 

Lagomarsino 

Roth 

Craig 

LatU 

Roukema 

Crane.  Daniel 

Leach 

Rudd 

Crane.  Philip 

Lent 

Sawyer 

Daniel 

Lewis  (CA) 

Schaefer 

Oannemeyer 

Lewis  (FL) 

Schulze 

Daub 

Livingston 

Sensenbrenner 

Davis 

LoefHer 

Shaw 

DeWlne 

Lott 

Shelby 

Dickinson 

Lowery  (CA) 

Shumway 

Dorgan 

Lujan 

Shuster 

Dreier 

Lungren 

Siljander 

Duncan 

Mark 

Skeen 

Rdwards(AL) 

MacKay 

Slattery 

Edwards  (OK) 

Martlgan 

&nlth  (NE) 

Emerson 

Marriott 

Smith,  Denny 

English 

Martin  (IL) 

Snowe 

Erlenbom 

Martin  (NO 

Snyder 

Evans  (lA) 

Martin  (NY) 

Solomon 

Fiedler 

McCain 

Spence 

Fields 

McCandless 

Stangeland 

Ftoh 

McCoUum 

Stenholm 

FUppo 

McCurdy 

Stump 

Porsythe 

McOade 

Sundquist 

Franklin 

McDonald 

Tauke 

Frenzel 

McEwen 

Tauzin 

Fuqua 

McGrath 

Taylor 

Oekas 

McKeman 

Thomas  (CA) 

Gibbons 

McKlnney 

Thomas  (GA) 

Valentine 

Whitehurst 

Wylie 

Vander  Jagt 

Whittaker 

Young  (AK) 

Vucanovlch 

Winn 

Young (PL) 

Walker 

Wolf 

Zachau 

Weber 

Wortley 
NOES-220 

Ackerman 

Gephardt 

Pease 

Addabbo 

Gllckman 

Penny 

Akaka 

Gonzalez 

Pepper 

AlbcsU 

Gore 

Perkins 

Alexander 

Gray 

Pickle 

Anderson 

GuarinI 

Price 

Andrews  (TX) 

HaU(IN) 

Rahall 

Atuiunzio 

HaU  (OH) 

Rangel 

Applegate 

Hall.  Sam 

Ratchford 

Aspin 

Hance 

Reid 

AuColn 

Harkin 

Richardson 

Barnes 

Harrison 

Rinaldo 

Bates 

Hatcher 

Rodlno 

Bedell 

Hawkins 

Roe 

Beilenson 

HerUl 

Rose 

Bennett 

Howard 

Rostenkowski 

Berman 

Hoyer 

Rowland 

BevUl 

Hughes 

Roybal 

Biaggl 

Jacobs 

Russo 

Boggs 

Jones  (NO 

8aho 

Boland 

Jones  (OK) 

Savage 

Boner 

Jones  (TN) 

Scheuer 

Bonior 

Kaptur 

Schneider 

Bonker 

Kastenmeier 

Schroeder 

Borski 

Kazen 

Schumer 

Bosco 

Kennelly 

Seiberiing 

Boucher 

Kildee 

Shannon 

Boxer 

Kogovsek 

Sharp 

Britt 

Kolter 

Slkorski 

Brooks 

Kostmayer 

Simon 

Brown  (CA) 

LaFalce 

SIsisky 

Bryant 

Lantos 

Smith  (FL) 

Carper 

Lehman  (CA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Carr 

Lehman  (FL) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Clarke 

Leland 

Solarz 

Clay 

Levin 

Spratt 

Coelho 

Levine 

St  Germain 

Coleman  (TX) 

Levltas 

Staggers 

Collins 

Upinski 

SUrk 

Conyers 

Lloyd 

Stokes 

Coyne 

Long (LA) 

Stratton 

Crockett 

Long  (MD) 

Studds 

D'Amours 

Lowry  (WA) 

Swift 

Daschle 

Luken 

Synar 

de  la  Garza 

Lundine 

Tallon 

Dellums 

Markey 

Torres 

Derrick 

Matsui 

TorriceUi 

Dicks 

Mavroules 

Towns 

Dingell 

Mazzoli 

Traxler 

Donnelly 

McCloskey 

Udall 

Dowdy 

McHugh 

Vento 

Downey 

McNulty 

Volkmer 

Durbin 

MIkulski 

Walgren 

Dwyer 

Miller  (CA) 

Watklns 

Dymally 

MineU 

Waxman 

Dyson 

Minlsh 

Weaver 

Eckart 

Mitchell 

Weiss 

Edwards  (CA) 

Moakley 

Wheat 

Erdreich 

Mollohan 

Whitley 

Evans (IL) 

Mnody 

Whitten 

Fascell 

Morrison  (CH") 

WiUiams  (MT) 

Fazio 

Murphy 

Williams  (OH) 

Feighan 

Murtha 

Wilson 

Ferraro 

Natcher 

Wirth 

Florio 

Neal 

Wise 

FoglietU 

Nowak 

Wolpe 

Foley 

Oakar 

Wright 

Ford  (MI) 

Oberstar 

Wyden 

Fowler 

Obey 

Yates 

Frank 

Ortiz 

Yatron 

Frost 

Ottinger 

Young  (MO) 

Garcia 

PanetU 

Zablocki 

Gaydos 

Patman 

Gejdenson 

Patterson 

NOT  VOTING- 

-IS 

Dixon 

Heftel 

Michel 

Early 

Hubbard 

Owens 

Edgar 

Leath 

Skelton 

Ford  (TN) 

Marlenee 

Smith.  Robert 

Hefner 

Martinez 

Vandergriff 

D  1550 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 


Mr.  Marlenee  for.  with  Mr.  Hefner 
against. 

Mr.  Michel  for,  with  Mr.  Dixon  against. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Smith  for,  with  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee  sigainst. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  and  Mrs.  BOGGS 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GONZALEZ  AS  A 
SCBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTFTUTE  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
WYLIE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Walker  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gonzalez  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Wylie:  On 
page  27.  after  line  5,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  5.  None  of  the  fimds  authorized 
under  this  act  shall  be  expended  in  violation 
of  section  7  of  Public  Law  95-435. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recog- 
nized on  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
do  not  have  a  copy  of  this  amendment 
on  our  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
state  to  the  gentleman  that  that  is  not 
subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thought  that  the  gentleman  had  asked 
unanimous  consent  to  consider  the 
amendment  as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
amendment  has  been  read. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  glad  to  give  the  gentleman  a 
copy  of  the  amendment  if  he  wishes  to 
see  one. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me,  as  I  have  listened  to  the 
delMite,  that  it  presents  us  with  a 
couple  of  questions,  the  main  question 
t>eing.  What  is  it  that  the  unemployed 
really  want? 

If  the  unemployed  that  I  speak  to  in 
my  district  are  any  indication  of  what 
the  unemployed  across  the  country 
are  saying,  what  the  unemployed 
really  want  is  to  go  back  to  work.  They 
want  to  work  in  this  country;  they  do 
not  want  a  lot  of  programs  passed  by 
this  Congress  that  simply  allows  them 


to  be  comfortable  in  their  unemploy- 
ment. They  want  to  go  back  to  work. 

As  I  think  of  that,  that  leads  us  to  a 
second  question:  Does  this  bill  really 
help  or  does  it  harm  them  and  prevent 
them  from  getting  what  it  Is  they 
want? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  is 
that  insofar  as  we  add  to  the  deficit,  it 
undermines  the  economy,  it  under- 
mines the  economic  recovery,  and  thus 
it  means  longer  periods  of  unemploy- 
ment for  those  people  whom  we  say 
we  want  to  help.  The  one  thing  that  it 
seems  to  me  we  are  all  agreed  on  is 
that  massive  deficits  in  this  country 
are  a  contributing  factor  to  economic 
misery. 

The  New  York  Times  said  recently 
in  an  editorial  in  which  it  talked  about 
budget  deficits,  and  I  quote: 

The  same  president  and  congressional 
leaders  agree  with  America's  allies  that  our 
impending  deficits  are  the  main  threat  to  a 
sustained  recovery.  The  prospect  reinforces 
expectations  of  renewed  inflation,  keeps  in- 
terest rates  high,  and  thus  suppresses  in- 
vestment. 

D  1600 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  a  good  amendment 
and  we  accept  it  on  this  side. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much.  I  hope  the  other  side 
will  accept  it,  too;  although  I  doubt  it. 

The  thing  that  we  have  as  a  base 
line  of  belief  in  this  country  today  is 
that  the  Idnd  of  deficits  that  are  being 
racked  up,  whether  you  blame  them 
on  the  President  or  whether  you 
blame  this  on  the  overspending  of 
Congress,  is  the  fact  that  those  defi- 
cits are  doing  harm  to  the  economy 
and  insofar  as  the  economy  is  harmed, 
people  are  out  of  work  and  people  will 
not  go  back  to  work  very  soon.  By 
piling  on  more  and  more  deficits,  we 
compound  the  misery  that  the  econo- 
my has  led  us  into  and  in  the  case  of 
bills  like  the  one  we  have  before  us,  we 
do  so  knowingly. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the 
American  family's  right  to  a  home 
here  today  during  the  debate.  Nothing 
more  destroys  that  right  than  the 
high  interest  rates  that  too  much  Gov- 
ernment spending  brings  on. 

Those  massive  deficits  just  happen 
to  be  against  the  law.  Public  Law  95- 
435,  the  law  which  is  the  law  of  the 
land,  requires  us  not  to  be  spending 
with  massive  deficits,  but  to  have  a 
balanced  budget. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlemtin  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  am  not  sure  I 
understand  what  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  saying.  Is  the  gentle- 
man telling  the  Members  of  the  House 


that  the  existing  law  requires  that  we 
have  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
balanced? 

Mr.  WALKER.  WeU,  I  know  that 
the  gentleman  finds  that  shocking, 
given  what  we  are  doing  here  today 
and  given  what  we  do  with  regard  to 

spending.  

Mr.    DANNEMEYER.    Is    that    the 

law?  

Mr.  WALKER.  But  that  is  absolute- 
ly the  case.  The  law  of  the  land.  Public 
Law  95-435,  requires  a  balanced 
budget  right  now. 

Not  only  that,  but  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  in  two  succeeding  Con- 
gresses we  have  reaffirmed  that  law. 
We  have  said  that  we  should  continue 
to  adhere  to  that  policy  adopted  by 
the  95th  Congress. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  How  long  has 
that  been  the  law  of  this  country? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  since  the  95th 
Congress,  so  we  have  had  it  as  the  law 
of  the  land  for  about  8  years  now. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Why  in  the 
world  are  we  tolerating  a  situation 
which  is  in  violation  of  the  law  which 
this  body  has  adopted?  Does  the  gen- 
tleman have  an  explanation  for  that? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Well,  I  just  do  not 
have  an  explanation,  I  might  say  to 
the  gentleman.  I  think  it  is  positively 
appalling  that  we  have  for  years  now 
gone  ahead  and.  spent  in  deficit,  even 
though  we  have  reaffirmed  the  law 
which  says  that  you  have  got  to  have  a 
balanced  budget,  and  the  American 
people  think  we  should  have  a  bal- 
anced budget.  The  American  people 
think  we  were  right  when  we  passed 
that  law.  and  the  American  people 
have  said  time  and  time  again  that 
they  believe  that  balanced  budgets  are 
what  this  country  needs  and  what  an 
economic  recovery  can  be  built  upon; 
yet  we  go  ahead  ignoring  what  the 
American  people  say  they  want  and 
what  the  law  of  the  land  requires  of 
us. 

What  this  particular  amendment 
says  is  that  we  need  to  be  facing  up  to 
what  the  American  people  desire  of  us 
and  what  it  seems  to  me  the  law  re- 
quires. 

My  amendment  would  simply  say 
that  whatever  we  do  in  this  bill  has  to 
be  done  in  compliance  with  the  law  of 
the  land. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  The  gentle- 
man is  making  an  excellent  point.  I 
only  hope  that  this  amendment  will  be 
adopted  so  that  at  least  we  can  have 
consistency  in  the  rulings  of  the 
House. 

I  thsmk  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 


(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Walker 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  WeU.  in  view  of  what 
the  gentleman  has  just  said,  I  assume 
the  gentleman  supports  the  spirit  of 
that  law,  limiting  the  national  debt,  as 
well  as  the  letter. 

The  gentleman  does  not  think  the 
President  would  propose  to  change 
that  limit,  does  he? 

I  read  in  the  paper  that  he  is  plan- 
ning to  ask  to  raise  the  debt  limit. 

Does  the  gentleman  anticipate  that? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  what  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  concerned  about 
is  the  letter  of  the  law.  The  letter  of 
the  law  requires  a  balanced  budget, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  at  the  very' 
least  we  as  the  body  of  Government 
that  is  constitutionally  given  the  re- 
sponsibility for  appropriating  money 
and  authorizing  money  should  be  the 
ones  who  are  most  concerned  about 
the  letter  of  the  law. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  So  the  gentleman 
thinks  it  is  all  right  to  raise  it? 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  letter  of  the  law 
requires  a  balanced  budget  right  now. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  with  regard  to 
this  bill  that  it  seems  to  me  we  ought 
to  think  that  the  letter  of  the  law  is 
important  to  us. 

In  today's  edition  of  USA  Today,  one 
of  the  national  newspapers  that  many 
of  us  have  come  to  read,  they  have  an 
editorial  entitled,  "It  Is  Time  To 
Attack  the  Deficit  Monster." 

Yes,  it  is,  and  right  here  we  can 
begin  with  this  particular  bill.  Your 
constituents  are  telling  you  that  that 
is  what  they  want.  We  have  heard 
from  them,  saying  that  they  support 
the  Byrd-Grassley  amendment.  Many 
of  you  have  probably  gotten  letters 
saying  that. 

This  is  the  Byrd-Grassley  amend- 
ment in  language  that  can  be  under- 
stood with  regard  to  this  particular 
bill. 

This  amendment  is  precisely  the 
issue  of  a  balanced  budget.  It  says  that 
we  have  to  obey  the  balanced  budget 
law.  It  says  that  we  have  to  put  the 
economy  back  in  order  so  that  the  un- 
employed can  go  back  to  work. 

For  those  who  say  they  favor  a  bal- 
anced budget,  here  is  your  opportunity 
to  put  your  votes  where  your  words 
are. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  really,  it  is  with  fear 
and  trepidation  that  I  stand  here  to 
oppose  this  amendment,  because  I 
note  that  the  gentleman  who  offered 
the  amendment  has  a  pin  on  that  says, 
"House  Guerrilla",  and  here  I  have  a 
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pin  that  is  Just  a  Saint,  a  little  tiny 
Saint. 

Yes;  I  saw  the  other  House  guerrilla, 
too.  Tou  know,  when  I  was  a  young 
child  in  Rhode  Island,  there  was  a 
very  popular  radio  program  before  the 
days  of  television.  All  of  you  probably 
heard  of  Amos  and  Andy,  but  up  in 
New  England  we  had  Joe  and  Baptiste. 
They  were  two  Frenchmen  from 
Canada. 

Well,  we  saw  the  Joe  and  Baptiste 
show  a  few  minutes  ago.  It  was  really 
something  to  behold.  The  two  guerril- 
las put  it  on  for  us. 

But  in  answer  to  the  query  from  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  he  stated, 
how  about  the  President  and  the  defi- 
cit? He  is  the  chap  who  is  responsible 
for  the  largest  deficits  in  the  history 
of  this  country. 

Yes;  we  are  all  for  the  deficit  being 
reduced  and  eliminated  and  we  are  all 
for  putting  people  back  to  work;  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are 
millions  of  people  out  there  who  are 
out  of  work  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

The  legislation  as  presented  by  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Housing 
Subcommittee  requires  that  eligibility 
be  only  granted  to  those  individuals 
who  are  out  of  work  and  unable  to 
meet  their  mortgage  payments, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own. 

We  just  had  a  vote,  a  substantial 
vote,  by  the  Members  of  the  House, 
who  have  proven  by  that  vote  that 
they  have  compassion  and  feeling  for 
the  poor  unfortunates  of  this  Nation. 

Now.  you  know,  I  do  not  know  about 
Joe  and  Baptiste  who  were  here  a  few 
seconds  ago.  but  I  am  going  to  bring 
legislation  in  the  near  future  to  the 
floor  of  this  House  for  $8.4  billion  for 
increased  participation  in  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund— and  at  whose 
request,  at  whose  behest?  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States. 

I  am  wondering  how  Joe  and  Bap- 
tiste are  going  to  react  to  their  Presi- 
dent's query  and  entreaty  on  that  one. 
The  President  sent  me  a  three-page 
letter  telling  me  how  important  this 
legislation  is  to  the  future  economy  of 
the  world  and  he  told  me  that  he  is 
going  to  be  talking  to  all  the  guerrillas 
and  asking  those  House  guerriUas  to 
support  that  legislation. 

I  am  going  to  do  my  best  on  my  side, 
because  I  feel  it  is  the  responsible 
thing  to  do.  I  am  working  hard  for 
that  legislation.  I  want  to  help  our 
President,  our  President  on  this  side 
and  your  President  on  that  side.  He  is 
our  President.  I  am  going  to  help  him 
on  that;  but  in  this  instance.  I  say  the 
least  we  can  do  for  the  poor  unem- 
ployed people,  unemployed  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  is  yes,  if  we  can 
help  with  that.  I  am  for  increased  par- 
ticipation and  certainly  we  can  do  a 


little  something  for  the  poor  imfortu- 
nate  people  of  this  country. 

Let  us  reaffirm  the  vote  we  Just  had. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  and  I  hope  we  can  get 
to  the  important  business  of  this 
Nation  forthwith.  Vote  down  this 
amendment  and  proceed  to  adopt  the 
Gonzalez  substitute. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words,  aifd  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  noticed  that  the  pre- 
vious speaker  made  reference  to  the 
fact  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  recommended  a  budget  for 
this  country  that  is  substantially  out  of 
balance  and  is  using  that  Eis  an  argu- 
ment why  we  should  turn  down  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
Presidents  can  only  spend  what  Con- 
gress appropriates,  nothing  more, 
nothing  less.  That  is  part  of  the  divi- 
sion of  responsibility  in  our  political 
system. 

Interestingly  enough,  this  Member 
from  California  not  more  than  2 
months  ago  offered  an  alternative 
budget  plan  for  this  House  to  consider 
whereby  the  deficit  for  1984  would  be 
projected  at  $63  billion. 

D  1610 

That  was  done  by  cutting  spending 
rather  than  increasing  taxes,  and  it 
was  done  by  establishing  a  spending 
level  about  $88  billion  less  than  what 
this  President  proposed. 

What  happened  to  that  proposal? 
The  Rules  Committee  of  this  House, 
controlled  by  my  colleague's  party,  the 
Democratic  Party,  analyzed  whether 
or  not  they  would  make  consideration 
of  that  proposal  in  order.  Can  you  be- 
lieve, they  would  not  even  permit  that 
proposal  to  be  voted  on  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives? 

Why  in  the  world  would  people  in 
this  Chamber  who  are  saying  they  are 
for  a  balanced  budget  refuse  one  of 
their  Members  the  opportunity  of 
even  having  such  a  proposal  consid- 
ered? I  confess  I  cannot  answer  that 
question  because  it  leads  to  a  consider- 
ation of  logic.  When  you  engage  in 
logic  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion as  to  what  is  the  real  reason  for  a 
result. 

But  I  can  only  conclude  to  my  col- 
leagues that  on  that  point  the  reason 
that  the  House  leadership,  the  Demo- 
crats who  control  this  place,  did  not 
want  that  proposal  to  be  voted  on,  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  was  very 
simple.  They  did  not  want  their  Mem- 
bers in  the  election  of  1984  to  answer 
to  their  constituents  as  to  why  they 
had  voted  against  reducing  spending. 

I  cannot  figure  out  any  other  reason. 
It  is  the  old  shell  game;  now  you  see  it, 
now  you  do  not. 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vftniA. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  because  it  was 
brought  out  in  debate  earlier  that  the 
debt  limit  ceiling  has  been  raised  and 
that  the  President  recommends  the  in- 
creases in  that. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  same  budget  resolution  he  is 
talking  about  was  voted  on  pretty 
much  by  party  lines,  it  was  the  other 
party,  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that 
voted  to  increase  the  debt  limit  ceiling. 
They  voted  to  do  that.  They  voted  to 
expand  and  to  move  us  further  into 
debt  in  this  country. 

That  is  their  prerogative,  but  it  is 
they  who  are  doing  it.  I  think  it  is  well 
to  point  out  that  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  with  the  amendment  I  have  offered 
is  trying  to  bring  some  sense  into  this 
process  and  trying  to  move  us  toward  a 
day  when  we  might  have  a  balanced 
budget  again. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  appreciate 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania 
pointing  that  out. 

I  can  only  ask  in  conclusion  that  the 
next  time  the  Rules  Committee  has 
before  it  a  proposal  to  permit  the  con- 
sideration of  a  substantially  reduced 
spending  program  for  the  country  that 
you  will  join  with  me  in  asking  them 
to  at  least  permit  that  to  be  consid- 
ered on  the  floor  of  the  House  for  a 
record  vote.  Then  we  can  all  tell  our 
constituents  how  we  voted  up  or  down. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker) 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  157,  noes 
254,  not  voting  21,  as  follows: 
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AYES-157 

Archer 

Carney 

Crane,  Philip 

Badham 

Chandler 

Daniel 

Bartlett 

Chappie 

Dannemeyer 

Batemui 

Cheney 

Daub 

Bereuter 

CUnser 

OeWine 

Bilirakls 

Coats 

Dickinson 

Bliley 

Coleman  (MO) 

Dreier 

Breaux 

Coleman  (TX) 

Duncan 

Broomfield 

Cooper 

Edwards  (OK) 

Brown  (CO) 

Corcoran 

Emerson 

BroyhUl 

Courter 

Erlenbom 

Burton 

Crais 

Fiedler 

Campbell 

Crane.  Daniel 

Fields 

Porsythe 

Franlilin 

Prenzel 

Oekas 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Ounderson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmldt 

Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Johnson 

Kasich 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kindiness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Lent 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Llpinski 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

Bethune 

BeviU 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daschle 

Davis 


Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

MUler  (OH) 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nielson 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Regula 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Rudd 

NOES- 254 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

E>dreich 

Evans (lA) 

E^/ans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Pish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglletta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Harkln 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hertel 


Russo 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Denny 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Svcrux 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Zschau 


Hightower 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lloyd 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Markey 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McKeman 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 


Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

NichoU 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

Pritchard 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 


Anthony 

Dixon 

E^arly 

Edgar 

Pord(TN) 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hefner 


Ritter 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seit>erling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

staggers 

stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 


Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torrlcelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


NOT  VOTING-21 


Heftel 

Hubbard 

Leath 

Livingston 

Marlenee 

Martinez 

McDade 


McHugh 

Michel 

Owens 

Skelton 

Smith.  Robert 

Spratt 

Wilson 
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Mr.  YATRON  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WORTLEY  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GONZALEZ  AS  A 
SUBSTrrUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
WYLIE 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wortley  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gonzalez  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Wylie: 
In  paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  proposed 
section  110,  strike  out  "$760,000,000 "  each 
place  it  appears  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$380,000,000". 

Mr.  WORTLEY  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  very  simple  and 
straight-forward.  I  seek  to  limit  the 
authorization  contained  in  the  emer- 


gency mortgage  foreclosure  assistance 
bill  from  $760  million  to  $380  million. 

Why? 

Because  the  amount  of  money  ' 
talked  about  in  the  bill  is  an  unrealis- 
tic sum.  Richard  Pratt,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  in  his  appearance  before  the 
Housing  Subcommittee  stated: 

With  particular  regard  to  the  current  de- 
linquencies ratio,  two  considerations  are  im- 
portant. First,  a  loan  is  generally  catego- 
rized as  delinquent  until  aU  past  payments 
and  late  changes  are  paid.  Thus,  it  is  incor- 
rect to  conclude  that  more  than  2  percent  of 
loans  are  totally  non-performing.  While  the 
overall  delinquency  rate  is  about  1.25  per- 
cent, delinquent  borrowers  may  be  making 
partial  payments  on  some  of  those  loans. 

Others  who  testified  said  that  while 
the  incidence  of  foreclosures  was  up  in 
1982,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the 
investment  properties  from  the  owner 
occupied  properties.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  no  business  bailing  out 
speculators  who  are  in  over  their 
heads.  Yet  the  way  in  which  the  statis- 
tics are  gathered,  a  distorted  picture 
of  the  real  situation  exists. 

Many  of  us  who  serve  on  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  conducted  informal 
surveys  of  lenders  in  our  home  dis- 
tricts. I  contacted  a  commercial  bank, 
a  mutual  savings  bank,  and  a  savings 
and  loan  association.  I  asked  each  one 
of  them  the  same  question.  How  many 
homes,  primary  residences,  have  you 
foreclosed  in  the  past  2  years.  Neither 
the  savings  and  loans  association  nor 
the  commercial  bank  have  foreclosed 
on  any  residential  property.  The  sav- 
ings bank  has  foreclosed  only  two 
times  in  2  years. 

The  bill  before  us  has  been  labeled 
emergency  legislation.  Yet,  it  has  lan- 
guished for  2  months  because  the 
votes  are  not  there.  When  I  decided  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  reduce  the  au- 
thorization by  half,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  my  congressional  district 
mirrored  the  national  average  of  the 
time,  10.4  percent.  In  2  months  time, 
the  unemployment  rate  for  the  metro- 
politan Syracuse,  N.Y.,  area  has 
dropped  a  full  percentage  point  to  9.4 
percent.  Although  the  national  aver- 
age unemployment  rate  of  10.2  per- 
cent is  still  far  too  high,  progress  has 
been  made  and  will  continue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  a  person  loses  his 
job  and  goes  to  the  bank  and  explains 
his  personal  situation,  he  will  find 
that  financial  institutions  are  more 
than  willing  to  work  out  extended  pay- 
back plans  whereby  individuals  can 
make  reduced  payments,  pay  only  the 
interest,  or  whatever  is  appropriate  to 
maintain  ownership  of  his  home. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  due  to 
severe  structural  economic  problems, 
foreclosures,  unfortunately,  are  more 
commonplace.  If  we  are  to  help  these 
people  hold  onto  their  homes,  let  us 
do  it  in  a  sensible  fashion.  Let  us  not 
throw  money  at  a  problem  that  is  vir- 
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tually  nonexistent  in  many  parts  of 
the  country. 

By  reducing  the  authorization  level 
called  for  in  the  bill,  we  will  be  more 
likely  to  target  funds  where  they  are 
acutely  needed  without  adding  to  the 
deficit  and  prolonging  the  problem. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment 
before  us  has  been  offered  in  the  sub- 
committee as  well  as  in  the  full  com- 
mittee and  it  was  roimdly  defeated. 

Listening  to  the  debate  earlier  from 
that  side  of  the  aisle,  one  of  the  argu- 
ments used  was  that  there  was  not 
enough  fimding  in  this  resolution. 
Well,  we  will  not  use  Joe  and  Baptiste 
but  we  wlU  use  Tonto  from  the  Lone 
Ruiger,  "You  are  speaking  with 
forked  tongues."  You  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  Either  there  is  not  enough, 
or  there  is  too  much. 

I  agree  with  those  who  say  there  is 
not  enough  money  in  this  bill.  Howev- 
er, we  tried  to  be  as  circumspect  as 
possible  and  that  is  why  we  limited 
the  amount. 

Now  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
many  financial  institutions  in  this 
country  are  exercising  forbearance  on 
foreclosure. 

By  the  same  token,  unfortunately 
that  is  not  universal.  And  this  idea  of 
going  to  your  friendly  banker,  yes.  a 
lot  of  them  are  friendly,  but  then  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  2  days  ago  in  my  office 
from  a  senior  citizen  whose  checldng 
account  was  26  cents  below  the 
amount  of  the  check  he  wrote,  which  I 
think  was  for  (18.  due  to  a  service 
charge  that  he  had  not  noted.  "Perils 
of  Pauline",  within  2  weeks  that  26 
cents  delinquency  cost  that  man  $23, 
charged  by  his  friendly  bank. 

Then  of  course  we  have  the  banks 
now  who  say  unless  you  have  $5,000 
you  do  not  speak  to  people,  you  speak 
to  machines. 

Are  those  the  ones  we  want  to  rely 
upon? 

As  I  say,  fortunately,  a  lot  of  finan- 
cial institutions  are  working  with 
people  to  try  to  assist  them.  They  do 
not  want  to  be  property  owners  and 
real  estate  owners.  But  by  the  same 
token,  the  other  side  of  the  coin  also 
applies. 

For  that  reason.  I  must  oppose  this 
amendment  and  ask  that  we  defeat  it 
not  only  as  roundly  as  the  previous 
one.  but  even  with  more  fortitude, 
again,  thinking  of  the  people  who. 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  un- 
employed. Even  though  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  may  have  come  down  in  a 
particular  metropolitan  area  it  does 
not  mean  that  those  people  who  are 
still  unemployed  are  having  it  any 
better. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 
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Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  amend- 
ment primarily  to  defend  my  friends 
on  the  other  side.  I  do  not  want  them 
to  be  caught  out  on  that  limb,  saying 
that  there  is  not  enough  money,  as  the 
gentleman  has  indicated,  and  then 
face  another  cut.  My  friendships  on 
that  side  are  too  great.  So  in  defense 
of  the  Members  on  that  side,  who  have 
already  gone  on  record  a  dozen  times 
saying  that  there  is  not  enough  money 
in  it,  we  must  oppose  this  amendment 
to  defend  their  honor,  I  would  think. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
state  at  this  time  again  that  we  do  not 
want  to  keep  the  House  here  late  this 
evening.  We  do  not  want  to  do  that. 
We  want  to  move  expeditiously.  For 
that  reason,  we  are  not  going  to 
debate  this  any  further.  It  is  not  de- 
serving of  any  further  debate.  The 
issue  is  clearcut.  We  call  for  defeat  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  hearings 
that  we  held  on  H.R.  1983,  we  heard 
many  references  to  the  fact  that  a 
sheriff  from  Pennsylvania  had  re- 
moved 43  properties  from  public  auc- 
tion in  order  to  save  the  distressed 
homeowners  from  losing  their  proper- 
ties. Well,  I  was  fascinated  to  pick  up  a 
recent  Issue  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post 
Gazette,  which  talked  about  the 
people  who  were  about  to  lose  their 
homes  and  the  sheriff  who  had  inter- 
jected himself.  I  noted  that  of  the  43 
properties  that  were  up  for  public  sale, 
18  of  them  had  been  used  as  collateral 
for  business  ventures  that  had  gone 
sour;  16  were  withdrawn  from  the  auc- 
tion prior  to  the  sheriff's  action;  of 
the  13  homes  saved  from  sale,  8  were 
owned  by  persons  without  jobs,  and  of 
these  8,  3  are  likely  to  be  put  up  for 
sale  again;  debts  ranged  from  $2,725  to 
$163,000;  one  debtor  had  not  made  a 
payment  in  2  years,  and  another  had 
purchased  a  house  in  February  1982 
and  he  had  made  just  two  payments; 
in  all  cases  the  attorneys  representing 
the  lender  said  that  it  was  to  the  lend- 
er's advantage  to  settle  without  resort- 
ing to  a  sheriff's  sale. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  all  of  the 
reports  about  foreclosures  and  sher- 
iffs' sales  do  not  involve  simple  ques- 
tions of  the  family  breadwinner  being 
temporarily  unemployed.  The  banks 
are,  in  fact,  granting  forebearance, 
without  the  taxpayers  coughing  up 


$760  million  and  without  busting  the 
budget  and  without  piling  up  further 
deficits  and  without  crowding  out  the 
private  sector. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  maintain  that  this 
bill  calls  for  too  much  money,  and  I  re- 
spectfully urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  now  before 
them. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  were  attempting  to  defend  my 
honor.  And  may  I  say  that  I  do  not 
want  it  defended  just  quite  in  that 
way. 

The  debate  which  I  have  engaged  in 
here  is  a  matter  of  principle  with  me, 
and  I  would  be  much  more  satisfied 
with  the  gentleman's  amendment  if  it 
had  zero  rather  than  $380  million 
which  is  has,  because  I  think  we  are 
getting  the  Government  into  a  busi- 
ness that  it  should  not  be  getting  into. 
We  are  getting  the  Government  into 
the  conventional  loan  business.  There 
are  points  that  I  have  made  a  little 
earlier.  And,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  I 
do  not  think  we  should,  through  the 
conventional  lending  system,  get  into 
what  amounts  to  a  social  welfare  pro- 
gram. And  the  point  I  was  making  is 
that  if  we  do  in  fact  pass  legislation 
like  this— and  I  really  do  not  think 
that  this  bill  will  ever  become  law,  I 
am  predicting  that  it  will  not— then 
the  number  of  eligible  households  is 
likely  to  average  145,000  a  year  and,  as 
I  said  before,  based  on  CBO  estimates, 
over  a  period  of  5  years  that  is  going 
to  add  up  to  $15  billion. 

So  when  we  are  talking  about  the 
difference  of  $380  or  $760  million,  it  is 
really  an  enunciation  of  principle. 

Now,  the  point  was  made  a  little  ear- 
lier here  that  the  conventional  fore- 
closure rate  in  1982  by  all  insured 
S&L's  was  0.24  percent,  and  this  was 
less  than  half  of  the  post-war  peak 
foreclosure  rate  of  0.58  percent,  de- 
spite the  current  high  imemployment 
problem.  So  I  do  not  think  that  it  mat- 
ters whether  the  amount  today  is  $760 
or  $380  million  or  $1  billion.  I  still  do 
not  think  that  that  goes  to  the  basis  of 
the  problem.  So  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman's offering  the  amendment  and 
allowing  us  to  further  debate  the  issue 
is  commendable,  and  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  his  amendment  and  I 
support  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Wortlky)  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wtlie). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was 
rejected. 


AMENDMENT  OrTERED  BY  MR.  BARTLETT  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  OrFERED   BT    MR.   GONZALEZ  AS   A 

suBSTmrrE  roR  the  amendment  in  the 

NATURE    OF    A    SUBSTITUTE    OFFERED    BY    MR. 
WYLIE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bartlett  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gonzalez  as 
a   substitute    for   the   amendment   in    the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Wylie: 
In  section  2  of  the  bUl.  after  the  proposed 
section  105(aK4),  Insert  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

'•(5)(A)  such  mortgagor  has  filed  a  plan 
with  the  bankruptcy  court  under  chapter  13 
of  title  11,  United  States  Code;  and 

"(B)(1)  such  court  has  dismissed  the  case 
of  such  mortgagor  following  a  denial  or  rev- 
ocation of  confirmation  of  such  plan;  or 

"(11)  the  case  of  such  mortgagor  has  been 
converted  to  a  case  under  any  other  chapter 
of  such  title;  or 

"(ill)  such  mortgagee  has  been  granted 
relief  from  the  sUy  provided  under  section 
362  of  such  title; 

Redesignate  the  subsequent  paragraphs, 
and  any  references  to  such  paragraphs,  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  offer  this  amendment  which  I 
think  would  improve  the  workings  and 
reduce  the  bureaucratic  excuses  of 
this  bill.  I  do  not  believe  it  wUl  become 
law,  but  the  bill  may  be  passed  out  of 
the  House  today.  I  hope  not.  I  have 
shared  this  amendment  with  all  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  as  a  way  to  im- 
prove this  bill  by  insisting  that,  before 
the  new  program  be  enacted  for  any 
individual,  that  that  mortgagor  first 
use  the  existing  law  that  is  contained 
in  the  wage  earner's  plan  in  chapter  13 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  The  wage 
earner's  plan,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  for 
temporary  relief  of  mortgagors,  of 
debtors,  but  it  was  more  comprehen- 
sive than  this  emergency-aid  type  of 
program.  The  wage  earner's  plan, 
which  is  in  wide  use  in  this  country,  is 
not  a  straight  bankruptcy  but  it  is  re- 
ferred to  explicitly  in  the  law  as  a 
wage  earner's  plan. 

The  wage  earner's  plan,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  used  right  now.  It  is  used  in  all 
maimer  of  cases  in  which  the  assets 
are  examined  comprehensively.  All 
debts  are  looked  at  by  a  trustee  of  the 
court.  The  courts  have  held  that  this 
plan  does  include  unemployed  persons, 
so  that  the  court  can  look  at  all  of  the 
assets  and  all  of  the  debts.  No  one 
under  this  plan  would  be  forced  into 
straight  bankruptcy,  but  it  would  be 


an  attempt  for  a  workout  and  an  at- 
tempt that  the  creditors  and  the  debt- 
ors get  together,  using  the  trustee. 

I  would  quote,  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  of  1978, 
from  the  majority  description,  and  it 
reads,  in  part: 

The  benefit  to  the  debtor  of  developing  a 
plan  of  repayment  under  chapter  13,  rather 
than  opting  for  liquidation  under  chapter  7, 
is  that  it  pernUts  the  debtor  to  protect  his 
assets. 

I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  in- 
clude the  asset  of  a  home.  In  a  liquida- 
tion case  the  debtor  must  surrender 
his  nonexempt  assets,  but  imder  chap- 
ter 13  the  debtor  may  retain  his  prop- 
erty by  agreeing  to  repay  his  creditors. 
Chapter  13  also  protects  a  debtor's 
credit  standing  far  better  than  a 
straight  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  has 
a  good  deal  of  support  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  I  would  submit  to  the  Mem- 
bers that  this  amendment  allows  the 
system  to  work  and  to  use  the  existing 
laws  that  are  now  in  place,  and  then  if 
this  did  not  work,  and  if  the  chapter 
13  did  not  work,  if  the  wage  earner's 
plan  did  not  work,  the  file  would  al- 
ready be  complete  and  the  trustee 
could  simply  turn  over  to  HUD  the  file 
that  had  already  been  prepared. 

I  join  with  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Hall),  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  McKiNNEY).  in  offering  this 
amendment. 
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Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not  travel  to 
the  well  because  I  do  not  think  we 
want  to  waste  that  much  time. 

Again,  this  amendment  is  familiar  to 
us.  We  have  addressed  it  both  in  sub- 
committee and  full  committee,  and  I 
appreciate  the  sincerity  of  the  sponsor 
of  the  amendment  in  offering  the 
amendment,  but  I  do  not  believe  he  is 
an  attorney.  I  am  an  attorney,  and 
about  the  only  people  who  will  be 
happy  about  this  and  dance  up  and 
down  with  glee  would  be  the  legal  pro- 
fession because  of  the  additional  fees 
available  to  them  under  this. 

I  would  also  submit  another  thing. 
Call  it  anything  you  will,  the  fact  still 
remains  that  out  there  across  the 
land,  this  means  people  would  be 
looked  upon  as  having  filed  for  bank- 
ruptcy. Why  do  we  force  them  to  do 
that,  or  to  take  a  pauper's  oath,  so  to 
speak,  before  they  can  get  assistance? 
It  reminds  me.  in  this  instance,  of  per- 
haps asking  people  to  take  on  the  scar- 
let letter.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  wrote 
the  book.  "The  Scarlet  Letter."  WeU, 
we  do  not  want  our  poor  unfortunates 
who  are  imemployed  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  to  be  branded  with  a  scar- 
let  letter,   and   for  that   reason  we 


oppose  the  amendment  and  we  ask 
that  it  be  roundly  defeated. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  very  seldom  disagree  with  my  good 
friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island,  but  I  think  that  this 
wage  earners'  reorganization  plan  does 
just  exactly  the  opposite  of  impugning 
a  scarlet  letter.  It  was  designed,  I 
think,  with  good  intentions,  to  keep 
people  from  going  into  bankruptcy.  It 
would  allow  the  bankruptcy  court  to 
appoint  a  trustee  who  will  look  at  the 
totality  of  the  debt  of  the  person  In- 
volved. The  trustee  will  get  an  agree- 
ment from  the  creditors  as  to  how 
they  will  accept  payment  so  it  is  possi- 
ble for  that  very  person  to  make  his 
payments  without  losing  his  home, 
without  losing  his  car,  without  losing 
his  family's  personal  possessions. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill,  even 
though  it  may  save  a  house  for  3 
years,  that  necessarily  is  going  to  save 
any  of  the  other  possessions  of  the  in- 
dividual involved  on  which  there  may 
be  time  payments.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  bill  that  is  going  to  assure  that  a 
person  after  3  years  is  going  to  be  able 
to  keep  his  house.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  biU  that  assures  that  anyone  is 
going  to  be  able  to  afford  to  pay  their 
regular  mortgage  plus  the  10-percent 
interest. 

There  is,  in  fact,  an  incentive  in  this 
bill  not  to  renegotiate,  not  to  reorga- 
nize, not  to  change  the  loan,  but  in 
fact  to  take  the  money  and  leave  the 
person  right  where  he  lives. 

Three  years  is  no  secret  answer  in 
Michigan  where  300,000  people  will 
never  build  another  automobile.  Three 
years  is  not  necessarily  any  great 
answer  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  the 
still  mills  lay  quiet. 

It  is  a  basic  national  problem.  If,  in 
fact,  the  amendment  of  my  good 
friend  from  Texas  were  put  into  this 
bill,  it  would  allow  people  a  chance  at 
a  very  moderate  cost,  without  great 
legal  tangles,  not  to  declare  bankrupt- 
cy, not  to  lose  their  house,  but  in  fact 
to  reorganize  their  debts,  something 
that  this  Government  itself  might  try 
to  do  once  or  twice  but  it  has  not. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  very 
good  amendment,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Since  this  bill  is  going  to  help  some 
people,  but  not  very  many,  the  fact 
might  be,  if  in  fact,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  were  accepted,  that  we 
could  stretch  it  across  a  larger  number 
of  people  and  have  it  provide  more 
benefit. 

I  enjoyed  the  chairman's  motion 
that  we  move  this  on.  I  am  aware  of 
the  fact  that  this  bill  has  had  what  is 
known  around  here  as  the  full-court 
press  and  that  it  will  probably  be 
passed,  but  I  really,  honestly,  do  not 
know  how  any  of  you  can  say  that  the 
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Gonzalez  substitute  is  an  amendment 
which  would  improve  this  bill.  Improv- 
ing this  bill  would  almost  be  an  impos- 
sibility, but  the  Bartlett  amendment 
would  improve  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  on  the  right 
track  in  trying  to  help  the  potential 
number  of  people  who  would  qualify 
under  this  legislation  by  requiring 
that  homeowners  seeking  help  should 
also  apply  under  chapter  13  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Reform  Act  for  relief. 

This  feature  of  the  bankruptcy  law 
gives  the  debtor  some  flexibility.  It  is 
a  way  to  satisfy  debt  in  a  concise,  rea- 
sonable way.  It  insures  his  or  her 
credit  standing,  and  should  he  or  she 
not  qualify  under  the  chapter  13  pro- 
cedure, then  once  dismissed  from  the 
procedure,  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1983 
would  still  come  into  play. 

If  the  bill  before  us  today  is  to  be  ef- 
fective it  must  serve  those  in  the 
greatest  need.  If  the  debtor  has  the 
potential  to  satisfy  the  debt  without 
foreclosure,  then  the  bankruptcy 
judge  or  trustee  can  make  this  deter- 
mination, and  by  so  doing,  it  simply 
opens  up  the  act  for  more  people  who 
may  have  the  greatest  need  for  its  as- 
sistance. 

I  think  we  set  a  bad  precedent  if  we 
eliminate  traditional  legal  means  for 
meeting  one's  obligations.  A  judge  in 
bankruptcy  can  easily  determine  if  a 
person  does  not  have  the  potential 
either  now  or  within  a  reasonable  time 
to  satisfy  the  debt.  If  the  debt  cannot 
be  satisfied,  then  the  debtor  will  be  re- 
lieved of  the  provisions  of  this  amend- 
ment and  the  debtor  can  apply  the  ve- 
hicle established  under  the  bill  before 
us. 

I  think  there  would  be  less  criticism 
of  this  bill  by  the  taxpayers  if  it  con- 
tained an  alternate,  more  flexible  ap- 
proach for  obtaining  relief  rather  than 
an  indiscriminate  filing  that  relieves 
all  obligations. 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  one  point  to 
make  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  gentleman,  as  I  do,  serves  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  The 
state  of  the  bankruptcy  courts  is  one 
of  our  problems  right  now.  One  of  the 
things,  it  seems  to  me,  that  they  do 
not  now  need  is  an  infusion  of  all  the 
mortgage  problems  so  that  the  bank- 
ruptcy courts,  over  which  we  are  now 
roiled  as  to  what  kind  of  judges  they 
should  have  and  about  which  there  is 


a  great  deal  of  complication  presently, 
should  not  have  to  become  adjuncts  to 
this  program. 

There  have  been  arguments  about 
excessive  redtape,  et  cetera.  To  require 
everyone  involved  here  to  enter  the 
chapter  13  process  would  impose  on 
the  already  burdened  bankruptcy 
courts  a  burden  that  I  do  not  think 
they  either  want  to  carry  or  would  be 
able  to  carry  well. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  of  my  colleague  and  I 
am  tempted  to  talk  about  the  techni- 
calities of  his  amendment  but  that  has 
already  been  discussed  here.  In  fact.  I 
think  all  of  the  discussion  this  after- 
noon has  been  about  technicalities  and 
it  has  been  about  the  particular  bill 
before  us.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  We 
should  dig  into  the  bill  and  try  to 
figure  out  exactly  what  it  will  do  and 
what  it  will  not  do. 

But  I  think  all  too  often  here  in  this 
chamber  we  get  so  close  to  our  work 
that  we  cannot  see  the  forest  for  the 
trees.  I  do  not  know  about  you  but  I 
am  concerned  by  the  fact  that  Federal 
lending  and  credit  assistance  programs 
are  growing  at  a  rate  faster  than  Fed- 
eral spending  programs. 

I  always  like  to  say  this  twice,  be- 
cause people  do  not  believe  it.  Federal 
lending  and  credit  assistance  programs 
are  growing  faster  than  Federal  spend- 
ing progrrams. 

People  talk  and  moan  and  groan 
about  the  deficit  and  what  we  are 
going  to  do  about  that  and  what  it  will 
do  to  the  economic  recovery  that  we 
all  hope  is  now  underway,  but  we  con- 
tinue to  come  here  day  after  day  and 
make  legislation  that  sounds  good  as 
we  discuss  it  here  in  this  vacuum,  but 
we  never  put  it  in  the  larger  context. 
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We  are  blinded  by  the  fact  that  we 
are  too  close  to  our  work. 

I  think  the  bill  is  better  today  than 
the  mess  that  came  out  of  committee. 
Of  course,  that  was  not  hard  to  do.  I 
was  pleased  to  see  that  the  excellent 
amendment  which  I  was  going  to 
offer,  limiting  the  amount  that  could 
be  used  for  hot  tubs,  riding  stables,  Ja- 
cuzzis and  whatnot,  are  included  in 
the  new  substitute,  so  maybe  the  bill  is 
a  little  better  than  when  it  came  out 
of  committee. 

But  it  is  still  a  bad  bill,  because 
when  we  put  it  in  the  larger  context  of 
what  this  Congress  is  doing  to  the 
credit  market  and  to  the  deficit,  we 
have  got  to  realize  that  we  are  doing 
the  wrong  thing  here. 

I  have  been  referring  to  this  year, 
1983,  as  the  "year  of  the  bailout,"  be- 
cause that  is  what  it  seems  to  be  to 
me.  A  lot  of  the  new  Members  have 
told  me  that  they  find  the  only  thing 
we  do  here  in  this  Congress  is  to  bail 


out  one  Industry  or  the  other  or  one 
segment  of  the  population  or  other, 
and  they  have  good  reason  to  say  that 
because  Just  last  week  we  passed  the 
emergency  agricultural  credit  bill  and 
added  another  billion  or  so  in  off- 
budget  lending  and  spending  to  the 
deficit,  even  though  we  had  already 
dumped  some  $8  billion  or  $9  billion  in 
the  PIK  program  to  help  the  farmers 
of  this  country. 

The  Chrysler  Corp.  was  in  town  yes- 
terday asking  for  a  $200  million  sweet- 
ener to  the  Chrysler  bailout  which 
this  Congress  passed  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  Of  course,  the  big  banks  are  here 
in  town  asking  for  $8.5  billion  or  so  to 
bail  them  out  of  the  Improvident  loans 
they  have  made  around  the  world. 
The  multilaterals,  of  course,  are 
asking  for  more  money.  I  can  tell  the 
Members  at  this  point  that  the  REA  is 
going  to  be  here  pretty  soon  asking  for 
$8  billion  or  $9  billion  to  help  bail 
them  out.  And  now  here  we  have  this 
bill  before  us  to  bail  out  those  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  have  become 
unable  to  pay  their  house  payments. 

Now,  maybe  if  we  were  only  talking 
about  the  ones  I  Just  mentioned,  it 
might  not  be  so  bad  and  we  would 
want  to  pass  the  bill  and  get  it  out  of 
here.  But  the  fact  is  we  have  over  $600 
billion  in  outstanding  credit  {issistance 
programs  out  there  right  now.  Do  the 
Members  realize  how  much  that 
crowds  people  out  of  the  credit  market 
and  runs  interest  rates  up?  Where  are 
all  the  people  who  are  concerned 
about  deficits  and  high  interest  rates 
and  the  effect  that  the  actions  of  this 
Congress  have  on  the  credit  markets 
of  this  country?  Where  are  they  when 
we  discuss  these  particular  bills?  No 
one  seems  concerned  about  what  we 
are  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  this:  I  be- 
lieve that  this  Congress  is  headed  for  a 
real  confrontation  on  the  issue  of 
credit  assistance  and  Federal  lending 
programs,  and  maybe  it  is  time  that 
we  did,  because  we  do  have  this  much 
on  the  books  right  now  and  it  is  grow- 
ing faster  than  spending.  It  is  a  real 
problem,  and  everybody  knows  it  is  a 
real  problem.  There  are  two  ways  to 
handle  it.  Those  of  us  on  this  side  gen- 
erally have  one  opinion,  and  the  Mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  have  another 
opinion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  (Mr.  Bethune)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Be- 
thune was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. ) 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
will  ask  the  gentleman,  at  some  point 
is  the  gentleman  going  to  get  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  amendment  having  to 


do  with  bankruptcy  which  the  gentle- 
man offered? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Yes.  I  wiU  be  reach- 
ing that  discussion  by  and  by. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  That  would  be 
interesting  because,  as  the  gentleman 
said,  we  have  greatly  discussed  the  leg- 
islation on  the  floor,  and  it  would  be 
nice  to  discuss  the  legislation  pending 
before  us. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
know  that  the  gentleman  does  not 
want  to  hear  the  kinds  of  things  I  am 
saying  because  it  messes  up  the  play- 
house, but  nevertheless  it  is  important 
that  we  discuss  this  bill  in  the  context 
of  the  problem  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Certainly  It  would  be  nice  to  nm 
these  things  through  without  ever 
having  to  total  them  up,  but  what  I 
am  trying  to  suggest  here  today  is  that 
when  we  add  these  bills  up,  we  are  en- 
croaching on  the  credit  market.  As  I 
said,  I  think  we  are  headed  for  a  real 
confrontation,  and  I  think  it  is  about 
time.  I  can  see  it  coming,  and  it  is 
going  to  be  part  of  the  1984  Presiden- 
tial election  campaign,  as  it  should  be, 
because  those  Members  over  here,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  for  the  most  part, 
particularly  those  who  prefer  to  call 
themselves  liberals,  are  of  the  opinion 
that  this  Government  can  do  a  better 
Job  of  allocating  and  pricing  credit 
than  the  market  can. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  of  us  over 
here  for  the  most  part  happen  to  be- 
lieve that  the  market  is  a  more  effi- 
cient allocator  of  credit  and  pricer  of 
credit. 

We  are  headed  for  a  confrontation 
because  on  that  side  there  Is  develop- 
ing the  idea  of  a  reconstruction  fi- 
nance corporation  or  an  industrial 
bank  or  some  sort  of  national  industri- 
al recovery  act.  I  read  it  in  the  papers 
that  are  put  out.  I  think  they  ought  to 
get  into  that,  and  we  ought  to  bring  it 
out  and  debate  it.  Those  of  us  over 
here  are  resistent  to  that  idea  for  the 
reasons  that  I  have  stated. 

What  we  are  doing  here  day  after 
day  in  the  Congress  is  passing  one  bill 
after  another  through  the  Congress 
without  coming  to  grips  with  that 
problem.  I  think  we  have  got  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  I  wish  they  would 
come  on  in  with  their  idea  of  allocat- 
ing credit  and  pricing  credit,  and  let  us 
get  on  with  the  real  discussion  we  are 
going  to  have  to  deal  with. 

This  bill  Is  not  going  anywhere.  We 
know  that.  It  would  never  make  it 
through  the  Senate,  and  if  it  did,  the 
President  would  veto  it.  So  this  bill  is 
dead  right  here  as  we  discuss  it.  Why 
do  we  not  move  to  the  larger  issue  and 
have  a  debate  on  that?  That  is  what 
would  be  the  more  important  thing  to 

do. 

I  think  that  the  Roemer-Wylie  sub- 
stitute was  a  good  effort.  I  think  that 
the  amendment  that  the  gentleman 
offers  focuses  attention  on  the  fact 


that  there  is  an  apparatus  out  there 
right  now.  It  is  not  as  if  there  was  not 
anything  out  there  in  place  trying  to 
take  care  of  these  kinds  of  problems. 

Forbearance  is  taking  place  out 
there.  In  fact,  the  chairman  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Rich- 
ard Pratt,  made  the  point  that  the 
ratio  of  forbearances  is  more  favorable 
than  the  delinquencies  that  are  there. 
He  has  made  that  point.  So  forbear- 
ance is  taking  place.  There  are  a  lot  of 
things  that  take  place  out  there  in  the 
private  sector  under  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations we  have  in  place  right  now. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
legal  remedy  which  is  designed  to 
absorb  some  of  these  shocks  and  work 
them  out.  So  I  think  there  are  a  good 
many  reasons  for  adopting  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Frankly,  I  think  the  better  thing  to 
do  would  be  to  scuttle  this  bill,  send  it 
back  to  the  conmiittee,  and  let  us  get 
on  to  the  business  of  trying  to  struc- 
ture the  larger  mechanism  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  in  this  country 
if  we  are  going  to  make  intelligent 
Judgments  here.  We  should  not  make 
judgments  in  a  vacuum.  We  should  not 
decide  these  bills  one  by  one.  because 
when  we  do  that,  we  ignore  the  larger 
picture,  and  when  we  get  down  to  add 
them  all  up,  we  have  not  the  faintest 
idea  what  we  have  done  to  our  nation- 
al economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  ought  to 
discuss  the  problems  in  the  proper 
order. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  be  very  brief. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  forum 
in  which  that  should  be  done.  The 
gentleman  makes  some  very  interest- 
ing arguments,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
we  ought  to  develop  a  paper  and  have 
that  submitted  to  the  Joint  Economics 
Committee  for  some  consideration  and 
let  it  start  working  its  way  through 
the  process,  rather  than  deal  with  it  in 
the  context  of  this  bill.  I  am  sincere 
about  that. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man is  sincere,  and  I.  frankly,  have 
spent  an  inordinate  amount  of  time  in 
the  last  3  years  trying  to  get  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Congress  on  this  issue.  I 
think  it  is  coming  now. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  But  the  gentle- 
man's vehicle  ought  to  be  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  It  is  a  broad 
policy  Issue. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  But  in  the  mean- 
time the  gentleman  should  understand 
that  I  think  we  are  getting  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  That  is  why  I  come 
down  here  and  systematically  fight 
against  each  one  of  these  bills.  I  was 
one  of  the  few  who  voted  against  the 
Ag  bill  last  week. 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I 
would  just  say  that  he  should  move  it 
expeditiously  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  That  is  the  gentleman's  . 
starting  point. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  make  a  few 
quick  points.  A  chapter  13  procedure  is 
available  only  to  debtors  with  regular 
income.  One  can  be  unemployed  and 
have  regular  income.  If  you  are  unem- 
ployed and  have  no  regular  income, 
you  cannot  go  into  a  chapter  13  proce- 
dure. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  unem- 
ployment compensation.  I  submit,  is 
considered  income. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  Yes,  but 
some  people  have  exhausted  their  un- 
employment compensation.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  people  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  compensation. 
They  have  no  income  at  all,  and  under  • 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett)  they 
would  have  to  file  for  a  proceeding  for 
which  they  are  ineligible.  That  is  just 

a  pure  fact.     

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield?  Would  the  gen- 
tleman prefer  to  yield  now  or  at  a 
later  time? 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yield  now  to  the  gentleman 

from  Texas.      

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
court  cases  have  in  fact  held  that  un- 
employed persons  are  eligible  for 
chapter  13  if  they  have  regular 
income,  which  includes  unemployment 
benefits,  social  security  Income,  dis- 
ability income,  self-employment,  or 
other  types  of  regular  income. 
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The  bill  that  we  have  before  us 
would  make  someone  eligible  for  the 
new  program  if  they  simply  had  their 
income  substantially  reduced;  so  my 
question  to  the  gentleman  would  be 
the  other  part  to  it.  and  that  is  if  they 
do  not  qualify  for  chapter  13,  then 
they  are  not  harmed.  They  would  have 
filed  for  something,  had  their  file 
begim  and  then  would  come  back  and 
qualify  for  this  program. 

Mr.  LEVIN  of  Michigan.  So  the  gen- 
tleman would  require  that  somebody 
who  had  no  regular  income,  before 
they  were  eligible,  to  hire  an  attorney, 
because  you  caimot  readily  go  through 
a  chapter  13  procedure  without  find- 
ing an  attorney.  They  would  have  to 
file  with  the  court,  after  retaining 
counsel,  and  then  be  told  by  the  court 
that  you  are  ineligible  for  a  chapter  13 
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procedure  because  you  have  no  regular 
income. 

Now,  that  is  a  bizarre  conclusion  for 
anybody  to  suggest.  The  bankruptcy 
procedure,  whether  it  is  chapter  13  or 
anything  else,  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  is  a  bankruptcy  proce- 
dure. It  requires  legal  fees  and  it  has 
the  onus  of  bankruptcy  proceedings. 
This  is  a  bill  that  attempts  to  keep  the 
onus  off  people  who,  through  no  fault 
of  their  own,  are  losing  their  homes. 
They  should  not  have  the  onus  of 
losing  their  homes  and  they  should 
not  have  the  onus  of  being  labeled  a 
bankrupt,  regardless  of  the  chapter 
that  goes  after  their  name. 

This  is  a  misguided  amendment  and 
I  urge  that  we  defeat  it. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  want  to  speak  briefly  in  favor 
of  the  amendment. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  a  chap- 
ter 13  is  what  is  referred  to  as  a  wage 
earner's  plan.  Now,  to  be  sure,  it  is  not 
purt  of  the  bankruptcy  law,  but  I 
would  not  perceive  it  as  a  bankruptcy 
proceeding,  as  the  gentleman  who  just 
spoke  would. 

This  amendment  would  provide 
what  I  call  a  holistic  approach  to  the 
problem  and  would  treat  the  mortga- 
gor's total  financial  situation. 

I  have  in  front  of  me  here  an  article 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times  which 
says,  "Homeowners  faced  with  foreclo- 
sure needn't  panic." 

The  article  mentions  there  are  op- 
tions and  the  first  move  is  counseling. 

In  the  same  respect  the  first  move 
under  this  wage  earner's  plan  is  coun- 
seling. 

An  application  is  filed.  It  is  a  one- 
page  application.  You  do  not  have  to 
hire  an  attorney.  Tou  do  not  have  to 
go  through  legal  fees  or  legal  proceed- 
ings to  get  into  the  bankruptcy  pro- 
ceeding or  into  the  wage  earner's 
chapter  13  plan.  After  the  application 
is  filed,  then  the  referee  or  the  bank- 
ruptcy judge  just  summarily  can  refer 
it  to  a  referee,  who  goes  over  the  pro- 
gram with  the  people  who  are  in- 
volved. 

Now,  it  is  a  condition  precedent,  but 
it  certainly  is  not  any  more  bizarre,  I 
may  respectfully  suggest,  than  all  the 
conditions  precedent  which  the  HUD 
Secretary  has  to  go  through  in  order 
to  determine  if  a  person  qualifies 
under  this  bill. 

As  I  pointed  out  a  little  earlier,  there 
are  65  different  determinations  that 
the  HUD  Secretary  has  to  make. 

I  think  it  might  be  far  better  to  have 
a  trustee  make  the  determination  that 
there  is  no  counseling  available  or  that 
there  is  no  other  approach  available  to 
this  person  who  is  facing  a 
delinquency. 

So  I  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  has  offered  an  amendment 
which  deserves  consideration  and  I  am 
glad  to  support  it. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  BARTLETT.  In  addition  to 
what  the  gentleman  has  so  correctly 
stated,  upon  the  filing,  as  the  gentle- 
man luiows,  of  the  one-page  form,  all 
debts  are  stayed,  so  that  no  harm  is 
done  if  someone  is  not  going  to  qualify 
for  chapter  13,  because  all  his  debts, 
including  his  foreclosure  proceedings, 
would  be  stayed. 

I  think  the  gentleman  would  concur 
that,  in  fact,  what  this  does  is  try  to 
use  existing  law  to  assist  more  people. 
If  there  were  1.2  million  delinquencies 
last  year,  and  this  bill,  H.R.  1983, 
would  only  help  76,000  of  them  or 
60,000  of  them,  and  this  bill  creates  an 
incentive  for  banks  and  savings  and 
loans  in  this  country  to  foreclose  in- 
stead of  to  forebear,  there  are  going  to 
be  a  lot  more  foreclosures. 

So  this  amendment  would  use  the 
existing  laws  to  assist  people  in  a  more 
comprehensive  way  than  H.R.  1983 
would  do  without  that. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Well,  I  think  it  deserves 
favorable  consideration,  because  I 
think  it  could  provide  guidance  for  a 
possible  workout  plan  and  might,  as 
the  gentleman  suggests,  make  the 
whole  program,  if  it  is  ever  going  to 
pass,  which  I  do  not  think  it  will,  avail- 
able to  more  people. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Yes;  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  WiU  the  gentleman 
concede  that  the  point  made  earlier  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  cor- 
rect, that  if  a  person's  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  have  nm  out 
and  he  is  receiving  no  social  security 
assistance,  that  he  could  not  qualify 
for  chapter.  13  and  therefore  could  not 
qualify  for  any  assistance  whatsoever 
under  this  act? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Then  this  condition 
precedent  would  not  apply  in  that 
case;  but  if  they  do  have  income,  and 
there  is  a  possibility  for  working  out  a 
plan,  this  might  be,  as  I  say,  a  recom- 
mended alternative. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  But  they  would  have 
to  file  the  plan,  even  though  they 
would  be  ineligible  under  chapter  13? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Pardon  me.  I  did  not 
get  that. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  Would  they  have  to 
file  the  plan,  even  though  they  are 
prima  facie  ineligible  under  chapter 
13? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Well,  it  would  be  evi- 
dent immediately  from  their  applica- 
tion that  they  have  no  income.  I  would 
assume  that  would  be  the  end  of  it. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  They  still  have  to  file, 
though. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Well,  they  would  not 
necessarily.  I  would  not  think  they 
have  to  file,  no. 

Mr.  DURBIN.  But  that  is  what  the 
amendment  says. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Further,  if  they 
had  no  income  at  all,  and  the  gentle- 
man would  agree  they  are  going  to 
need  more  help  than  just  help  on 
their  mortgage  payments,  because 
they  have  other  payments  to  make  of 
which  the  trustees  of  chapter  13  could 
assist  them  far  more  than  this  one  as- 
sistance could. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Well,  I  think  they  coidd 
develop  some  kind  of  financial  profile 
which  would  be  beneficial. 

I  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlemen 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mr. 
Hall)  and  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  McKiNNEY). 

This  amendment  is  quite  simple.  It 
would  require  that  a  homeowner  seek 
the  existing  relief  provided  by  chapter 
13  before  qualifying  for  Government 
assistance  under  H.R.  1983.  This  ap- 
proach provides  several  practical  ad- 
vantages, which  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  my  colleagues. 

First  of  all,  the  legislation  as  cur- 
rently written  laclts  incentives  for  the 
homeowner  and  lender  to  avoid  a  de- 
fai|lt  or  foreclosure  situation.  In  fact, 
this  bill  may  actively  encourage  these 
problems.  Testimony  heard  in  subcom- 
mittee showed  very  plainly  that  cur- 
rently, financial  institutions  are 
indeed  exercising  a  great  deal  of  fore- 
bearance. 

A  chapter  13  or  wage  earners'  pro- 
ceeding provides  relief  to  the  consum- 
ers for  all  of  their  debts— auto  loans 
and  other  consumer  debts,  as  well  as 
mortgage  payments— and  this  situa- 
tion is  obviously  in  the  long  term  best 
interest  of  the  individual. 

Third,  by  requiring  a  chapter  13  pro- 
ceeding prior  to  receiving  assistance 
under  H.R.  1983,  we  will  help  expedite 
the  administration  of  the  program. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  many  of 
the  determinations  required  by  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  in  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  will  have  already  been  made 
during  the  chapter  13  proceeding.  For 
example,  under  a  chapter  13  proceed- 
ing, the  employability  of  the  individ- 
ual is  taken  into  consideration,  thus 
relieving  the  Secretary  from  making  a 
determination  of  reasonable  prospects 
of  repayment. 

Another  advantage  of  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment  is  that  those  indi- 
viduals who  are  able  to  reschedule 
their  debts  under  chapter  13  can  go 
ahead  and  do  so,  freeing  the  $760  mil- 
lion in  authorized  funds  to  be  targeted 
to  those  who  cannot  keep  their  homes 
by  rescheduling. 

The  last  advantage  which  I  would 
like  to  mention— but  one  of  the  most 
important— is  that,  in  actual  practice 


under  a  chapter  13  proceeding,  the 
amount  of  equity  the  homeowner  has 
in  his  home  is  taken  into  accoimt.  This 
is  something  that  is  not  addressed  in 
H.R.  1983,  and  provides  some  insur- 
ance that  HUD  pajrments  and  the 
original  mortgage  will  not  exceed  the 
value  of  the  home. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  I  urge  the 
support  of  my  colleagues  for  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Bartlett)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Bartlett) 
there  were— ayes  34,  noes  38. 

RECOROCD  VOTE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  154,  noes 
254,  not  voting  24,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  104] 
AYB8-154 


Andrews  (TX) 

Hammerschmidt  Pashayan 

Archer 

Hansen  (ID) 

Paul 

Badham 

Hansen  (UT) 

Petri 

Bartlett 

Hartnett 

Porter 

Bateman 

Hiler 

Pritchard 

Bereuter 

Hillis 

Pursell 

Bethune 

Holt 

QuiUen 

Btlirakis 

Hopkins 

Ray 

BUley 

Horton 

Regula 

Broomfield 

Hunter 

Ridge 

Brown  (CO) 

Ireland 

Roberts 

Broyhill 

Johnson 

Robinson 

Burton 

Kasich 

Rogers 

Campbell 

Kemp 

Roth 

Carney 

Kindness 

Roukema 

Chandler 

Lagomarsino 

Rudd 

Chappie 

LatU 

Sawyer 

Cheney 

Leach 

Schaefer 

Clinger 

Lent 

Schneider 

Coate 

Lewis  (CA) 

Schulze 

Coleman  (MO) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Sensenbrenner 

Cooper 

Livingston 

Shaw 

Corcoran 

Loetner 

Shumway 

Coughlin 

Lowery  (CA) 

Shuster 

Craig 

Lujan 

Siljander 

Crane,  Daniel 

Lungren 

Skeen 

Crane.  Philip 

Mack 

Slattery 

Daniel 

MacKay 

Smith  (NE) 

Dannemeyer 

Marriott 

Smith,  Denny 

Daub 

Martin  (ID 

Snyder 

DeWine 

Martin  (NO 

Solomon 

Dickinson 

Martin  (NY) 

Spence 

Dreier 

McCain 

Stangeland 

Duncan 

McCandless 

Stump 

Edwards  (OK) 

McCollum 

Sundquist 

Eteerson 

McDonald 

Tallon 

Erlenbom 

McEwen 

Taylor 

Evans (lA) 

McGrath 

Thomas  (CA) 

Fiedler 

McKinney 

Vucanovich 

Fields 

Miller  (OH) 

Walker 

Forsythe 

Molinari 

Weber 

Franklin 

Moore 

Whltehurst 

Preniel 

Moorhead 

Whittaker 

Oekas 

Morrison  (WA) 

Winn 

Gingrich 

Mrazek 

Wolf 

Doodling 

Myers 

WorUey 

Gradison 

Nichols 

Wylie 

Gramm 

Nielson 

Young  (AK) 

Green 

O'Brien 

Young  (PL) 

Gregg 

Oxley 

Zschau 

Gunderson 

Packard 

Hall.  Sam 

Parris 

Ackerman 

Addabbo 

AlboaU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Aspln 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Berman 

BevlU 

Biaggl 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coelho 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (IL) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Perraro 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 


Akaka 

Anthony 

Courter 

Dixon 

Early 

Edgar 

Pord(TN) 

Glickman 


NOES-2S4 

Oaydoa 

Gejdenaon 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

OuarinI 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Harkln 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenraeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leland 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lipinski 

Uoyd 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Madigan 

Markey 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

NOT  VO'nNG-24 


Ortiz 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Price 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

WUIiams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


Hefner 

Heftel 

LaPalce 

Lantos 

Leath 

Lott 

Marlenee 

Martinez 


McDade 

Michel 

Olin 

Owens 

Pickle 

Smith.  Robert 

Spratt 

Wilson 


D  1730 

Mr.  RITTER  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  FORSYTHE  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BETHUHE  TO  THB 
AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  GONZALEZ  AS  A   - 

SDBSTITTrrE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
NATiniE  OF  A  SUBSTITTrrE  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
WYUE 

Mr.  BETTHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bethune  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CtOnzalez  as 
a  substitute  for  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Wylie: 
Page  7,  after  line  7,  insert  the  following  new 
subsection: 

•■(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  not  insti- 
tute or  relnstitute  the  program  of  assistance 
established  in  this  title  in  any  district 
unless,  following  the  <x»;urence  or  reoccur- 
rence of  the  delinquency  rate  condition  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (a)(2),  each  Federal  su- 
pervisory agency  with  respect  to  financial 
institutions  subject  to  this  jurisdiction,  and 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  other  ap- 
proved mortgagees,  determine  that  such 
program  will  not  reduce  the  degree  of  for- . 
bearance,  or  result  in  any  increase  In  the 
number  or  rate  of  foreclosures,  by  such  fi- 
nsjicial  Institutions  and  mortgagees  with  re- 
spect to  mortgages  on  residential  property 
in  such  district. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
can  always  sense  when  people  are 
ready  to  bring  a  matter  to  its  conclu- 
sion and  I  sense  that  that  time  is  near. 
Accordingly  I  will  not  belabor  this 
point.  But  I  have  a  nifty  little  amend- 
ment here  which  I  think  will  do  a  lot 
of  good  for  this  particular  bill. 

D  1740 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  debate  so  far  has 
brought  out  that  this  bill  is  intended 
to  reduce  the  number  of  foreclosures 
and  to  increase  the  degree  of  forbear- 
ance out  there  in  the  marketplace  to 
help  the  people  who  are  having  prob- 
lems. 

That  is  not  just  coming  out  in  the 
debate,  that  is  a  stated  purpose  of  the 
bill.  And  I  will  just  read  the  part  of 
the  bill  which  declares: 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  establish  a 
program  that  will  preserve  and  promote  for- 
bearance with  respect  to  mortgages  and 
through  emergency  mortgage  relief  pay- 
ments prevent  widespread  mortgage  foreclo- 
sures and  distress  sales  of  homes  resulting 
from  the  temporary  loss  of  employment  and 
income. 

So,  it  has  been  developed  in  the 
debate.  It  is  stated  as  an  express  pur- 
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pose  of  this  bill  that  that  is  our  objec- 
tive. 

All  this  amendment  does  that  I  have 
is  to  say  that  the  Secretary  may  not 
institute  or  reinstitute  the  program 
imless  he  finds  that  it  will  not  reduce 
the  degree  of  forbearance  or  increase 
the  number  or  rates  of  foreclosures. 

In  other  words,  we  are  asking  the 
people  who  will  be  administering  the 
program  to  make  the  finding  that  we 
have  stated  to  be  our  express  purpose 
before  they  continue  on  or  before  they 
allow  the  trigger  to  trigger  another 
new  round  in  the  program. 

Now,  I  talked  to  some  extent  here  a 
little  earlier  about  the  lending  pro- 
grams. And  I  was  serious  in  my  con- 
cern that  we  have  a  tendency  here  to 
throw  money  and  to  throw  credit  as- 
sistance at  particular  problems.  One  of 
the  byproducts  of  that  is  that  the  pro- 
grams become  sloppy.  We  all  know 
that.  You  can  look  at  the  student  as- 
sistance program,  for  instance.  In  one 
college  in  my  home  State,  we  have  a 
50-percent  default  note  in  the  student 
assistance  program.  That  does  not 
mean  that  we  should  get  rid  of  the 
program,  but  it  means  we  should  try 
to  do  something  to  hold  down  those 
kinds  of  defaults  and  delinquencies. 

So,  you  have  to  build  in  some  over- 
sight when  you  do  things  through 
Government  as  opposed  to  doing  it  in 
the  marketplace.  You  have  to  build  in 
some  sort  of  pressure,  some  control 
point:  otherwise,  the  program  will  in- 
evitably become  sloppy  and  you  will 
begin  to  drift  away  from  your  express 
purpose. 

So  the  amendment  that  I  offer  is  not 
complicated  at  all.  It  just  simply  says 
what  it  says  and  that  is  that  if  the 
Secretary  finds  that  we  are  not  reach- 
ing our  stated  purpose  that  he  shall 
not  then  implement  or  carry  out  the 
program. 

I  think  it  is  plain.  I  think  Members 
can  vote  it  up  or  down.  Frankly,  I 
think  we  need  that  type  of  control  in 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  concern  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas and  I  want  to  assure  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  indeed  the 
committee  had  the  same  concern.  This 
was  considered  very  seriously  in  the 
subcommittee  and  in  the  full  commit- 
tee and  for  that  reason  we  do  include 
in  the  legislation  the  following: 

Such  mortgagee  has  extended  to  the 
mortgagor  involved  the  same  or  greater  op- 
portunities for  voluntary  forbearance  as 
such  mortgagee  extended  to  similarly  situat- 
ed mortgagors  within  the  4-month  period 
ending  March  31.  1983. 

Very  frankly,  that  is  a  much  clearer 
criterion  than  that  presented  in  the 
amendment,     because     unfortunately 


the  Bethune  amendment  would  ask 
that  the  Secretary  in  essence  be  a  Sol- 
omon and  have  a  crystal  ball  and 
mindreading  device,  whereas  in  the 
Gonzalez  substitute  we  say,  the  same 
forbearance  criteria  that  has  been  ex- 
ercised for  the  4-month  period  prior  to 
March  31,  1983. 

So  I  agree  with  the  gentleman's 
desire,  but  I  feel  the  bill  as  written 
indeed  addresses  that  which  concerns 
him  much  more  directly  than  the 
amendment  presented. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

And  is  it  not  the  same  Secretary  who 
is  addressed  in  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  Secre- 
tary who  is  in  opposition  to  this  bill? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  The  gentleman 
makes  a  pretty  good  point. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Of  course,  Secretaries  come  and  go 
and  some  hope  that  this  one  will  go 
and  another  will  come. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Is  the  gentle- 
man among  them? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  No. 

The  point  being  that  this  like  so 
many  bills  we  write  here  will  have  a 
life  of  its  own  and  will  go  on  into  per- 
petuity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  I  am 
asking  to  be  done  here  would  be  much 
larger  in  scope  than  what  the  gentle- 
man pointed  out  that  is  already  in  the 
bill.  That  would  work  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis  surely,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  should  ask  the  Secretary, 
since  we  really  do  not  know  how  this 
program  is  going  to  work,  to  make  the 
kind  of  findings  that  I  am  asking  for 
and  they  are  measurable  events. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  constrained  to  regain  my  time  and 
say  to  the  gentleman,  I  understand 
what  the  gentleman  is  trying  to  do.  I, 
however,  feel  constrained  to  oppose 
the  amendment  because  you  are 
asking  the  Secretary  to  do  something 
that  with  all  the  intelligence  and  the 
wherewithal  of  Secretary  Pierce,  he 
just  would  not  be  able  to  do  it  under 
these  circiunstances. 

The  bill  protects  us  from  that  evil 
which  the  gentleman  is  concerned 
about.  For  that  reason,  I  urge  defeat 
of  the  amendment  so  we  can  proceed 
with  the  business  before  us  and  vote. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bethune). 


Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  finding 
that  would  be  made  just  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD,  but  by  the  other  officials 
who  would  head  the  other  agencies 
that  might  be  involved,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  FDIC.  Feder- 
al Reserve  and  others. 

These  findings  can  be  made.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  the  testimony  before 
the  committee.  Chairman  Pratt  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  testified 
that  lenders  are  forbearing  and  he 
said  that  was  supported  by  data  show- 
ing that  the  ratio  of  actual  foreclo- 
sures by  FSLIC  insured  associations  in 
1981  and  1982  was  significantly  lower 
than  the  ratio  of  loans  60  days  or 
more  delinquent. 

So  these  measurements  can  be  made. 
They  are  good  measurements  that 
should  be  made,  because  if  you  do  not 
make  these  kinds  of  measurements  in 
a  larger  sense,  you  are  going  to  leave  it 
to  the  plenipotentiaries  to  dispense 
this  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  And  I 
assure  my  colleagues  this  program  will 
result  in  the  same  kind  of  inefficien- 
cies, waste,  and  fraud  that  this  Con- 
gress has  t>ecome  famous  for. 

I  would  urge  Members  to  seriously 
consider  voting  "aye"  on  this  amend- 
ment. If  you  want  to  put  some  over- 
sight into  this  bill  and  if  you  want  to 
have  some  backup,  some  assurance, 
that  at  some  point  we  can  check  our 
work,  because  this  is  a  rather  expen- 
sive proposition  and  it  comes  at  a  time 
when  we  are  passing  other  bailout  leg- 
islation, and  I  think  we  ought  to  stop 
and  ask  ourselves  whether  or  not  we 
are  being  careful  and  prudent  with  the 
taxpayers  money. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  a  good  amendment 
smd  I  support  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  St  Germain)  suggested  that  we 
were  asking  the  Secretary  of  HUD  to 
have  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  in 
making  this  determination,  but  may  I 
respectfully  suggest  we  have  imbued 
him  with  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  al- 
ready in  ths  bill.  I  have  repeated  it 
before,  but  there  are  about  65,  by  my 
count,  determinations  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  HUD  has  to  make  before  any- 
body can  qualify.  And  I  think  this  just 
kind  of  pins  it  down  a  little  more.  And 
I  think  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
has  a  good  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bethune)  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Bethune) 
there  were— ayes  29,  noes  90.  , 


RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  175,  noes 
234.  not  voting  23,  as  follows: 
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D  1800 

The  Clerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Marlenee  for,  with  Mr.  Hefner 
against. 

Mr.  Michel  for,  with  Mr.  Dixon  against. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Smith  lor,  with  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee  against. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida  changed  his 
vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  RALPH  M.  HALL  changed  his 
vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  as  a  substitute  for  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute was  rejected. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was   an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  join  my  colleagues  today  in 
support  of  H.R.  1983,  the  Emergency 


Housing  Assistance  Act.  This  measure 
fulfills  a  great  need  within  our  coun- 
try today— the  need  to  protect  those 
Americans  who  are  in  danger  of  losing 
their  homes  because  of  the  current 
economic  recession. 

Skyrocketing  inflation  and  increas- 
ing interest  rates  have  prevented 
many  families  from  purchasing  homes 
in  recent  years.  Those  who  did 
manage,  those  who  did  overcome  the 
economic  barriers  to  purchasing  a 
home,  now  face  the  possibility  of  ■ 
losing  all  for  which  they  have  worked. 
Trying  to  meet  mortgage  payments  in 
this  time  of  economic  recession  has 
become  an  impossibility  for  many 
homeowners  who  have  lost  their  jobs. 
Unemployment  has  made  keeping 
these  homes  a  luxury  for  many. 
Owning  a  home  should  not  be  a  luxury 
in  our  great  country,  but  the  recession 
and  high  unemployment  rate  have 
made  it  so  for  many  people.  In  my  own 
district  of  Memphis,  the  number  of 
home  foreclosures  has  increased  stead- 
ily over  the  past  3  years,  from  961  in 
1980  to  1,550  in  1982. 

The  economic  framework  which  al- 
lowed great  numbers  of  Americans  to 
own  a  home  was  a  sign  of  strength  and 
stability,  not  only  for  the  homeowner 
personally,  but  for  our  coimtry  as  a 
whole.  We  must  maintain  that  stabili- 
ty. We  cannot  let  this  period  of  eco- 
nomic recession  take  away  what  has 
taken  so  long  to  construct.  If  the 
American  dream  of  owning  a  home  is 
to  remain  truly  attainable,  additional 
assistance  must  be  provided  during 
these  difficult  times. 

H.R.  1983  seeks  to  aid  those  who  are 
in  danger  of  losing  their  homes  be- 
cause of  a  substantial  loss  of  income, 
due  either  to  imemployment  or  re- 
duced employment.  The  76,000  home- 
owners facing  foreclosure  could  be 
helped.  The  bill  would  also  provide 
greatly  needed  assistance  for  shelters 
and  services  for  the  homeless. 

There  is  no  question  that  something 
must  be  done.  I  believe  this  measure  is 
the  answer.  It  assists  those  who  are  in 
greatest  need  due  to  the  recession. 
There  are  enough  safeguards  within 
H.R.  1983  to  protect  against  abuse  by 
both  the  applicant  and  the  lending  in- 
stitutions. Before  assistance  is  given,  it 
must  be  determined  that  homeowners 
will  be  able  to  resume  mortgage  pay- 
ments within  3  years  and  that  they 
can  be  expected  to  repay  the  mortgage 
in  full. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measure.  Economic  recovery  will  oth- 
erwise be  a  hollow  victory  for  the 
many  who  are  on  the  verge  of  losing - 
their  homes  and  for  those  many  more 
who  will  be  threatened  in  the  near 
future.* 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port H.R.  1983,  the  Emergency  Hous- 
ing Assistance  Act  of  1983.  This  initia- 
tive provides  badly  needed  assistance 
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to  homeowners  facing  foreclosure, 
however  I  am  especially  supportive  of 
the  bill  because  it  provides  $100  mil- 
lion for  shelter  for  the  many  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  are  homeless. 

We,  as  a  nation,  are  facing  a  crisis. 
The  most  conservative  estimates  of 
the  number  of  homeless  in  our  coun- 
try range  from  225,000  to  1  million 
people,  although  those  working  direct- 
ly with  the  homeless  put  the  figxire  at 
closer  to  2  million.  This  is  a  national 
disgrace.  The  ranks  of  the  homeless 
have  not  been  so  swelled  since  the  de- 
pression. 

Who  are  these  people?  In  years  past 
they  were  the  invisible  among  us: 
hidden  from  our  view  in  the  skid  rows 
of  our  cities,  and  yet  invisible  too  be- 
cause we  could  not  conceive  of  an  ex- 
istence so  deviant  from  our  own.  They 
were  there,  but  we  could  not  see  them. 
Today,  no  such  great  schism  exists  be- 
tween "them"  and  "us."  Today's 
homeless  are  a  disenfranchised  cross 
section  of  society  torn  apart  from  the 
mainstream  by  forces  over  which  they 
have  little  control. 

Current  economic  conditions,  par- 
ticularly a  staggering  level  of  unem- 
ployment which  today  stands  at  an  in- 
tolerable 10.3  percent,  have  caused 
thousands  of  Americans  not  unlike 
ourselves  to  seek  shelter  in  cars,  under 
bridges  and  in  public  parks.  These  in- 
voluntary nomads  are  the  pitiable  vic- 
tims of  the  Reagan  administration's 
callous,  shortsighted  and  unfair  eco- 
nomic policies. 

Furthermore,  those  who  are  em- 
ployed at  low-income  jobs,  or  are  able 
to  pay  for  housing  from  entitlement 
benefits,  face  a  critical  shortage  in 
low-cost  housing  and  publicly  subsi- 
dized housing.  Experts  estimate  that 
renovation  of  low-income  housing  into 
condominiums  and  townhouses  for  the 
middle  and  upper  classes  displaces  2Vz 
million  Americans  per  year.  Too  many 
of  these  people  cannot  find  alterna- 
tive, affordable  housing. 

As  well  as  those  displaced  by  eco- 
nomic conditions,  there  are  many  dein- 
stitutionalized former  psychiatric  pa- 
tients among  the  homeless.  While  the 
rolls  of  the  Nation's  mental  hospitals 
have  decreased  by  over  500,000  in  the 
last  25  years,  there  has  been  no  com- 
mensurate rise  in  housing  and  commu- 
nity support  services  for  these  individ- 
uals. 

In  combination,  the  current  causes 
of  homelessness  create  a  population  of 
homeless  which  is  more  often  under 
40,  includes  more  women,  more  chil- 
dren, and  more  minority  persons  than 
ever  before. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  of 
homelessness  in  America  demands  a 
response  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government.  That  response  is  forth- 
coming, at  least  in  part,  in  the  emer- 
gency shelter  assistance  provisions  of 
the  Emergency  Housing  Assistance 
Act.  H.R.  1983  provides  $100  million  in 


fiscal  year  1984  to  assist  cities,  non- 
profit agencies,  and  in  some  Instances 
State  governments,  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency housing  needs  of  the  homeless. 
The  funds  would  be  used  primarily  to 
rehabilitate  existing  buildings  to  pro- 
vide decent  and  sanitary  shelter  for 
the  homeless,  to  maintain  existing 
shelters,  and  to  defray  the  cost  of  util- 
ities. 

H.R.  1983  deserves  support  because 
it  targets  assistance  for  the  homeless 
to  those  communities  where  the  great- 
est need  exists.  Yet  provisions  are  in- 
cluded which  stipulate  that  funds  allo- 
cated under  the  act  cannot  be  used  to 
supplant  existing,  ongoing  emergency 
shelter  assistance.  Consequently, 
those  communities  already  attempting 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  homeless  are 
not  penalized  for  their  effort.  Also, 
special  attention  must  be  paid  in  the 
allocation  of  grants  to  the  numbers  of 
homeless  children  and  families  in  a 
community,  a  clear  and  needed  recog- 
nition of  the  changing  nature  of  the 
homeless  population. 

Ultimately,  we  must  think  in  terms 
of  reenfranchising  the  homeless— of 
weaving  them  back  into  the  fabric  of 
our  society.  We  must  think  of  ways  to 
preserve  and  expand  the  existing  stock 
of  low-cost  housing;  we  must  bolster 
our  support  at  the  community  level  of 
the  chronically  mentally  ill;  and  we 
must  develop  job  training  programs 
which  provide  the  skills  necessary  to 
function  effectively  in  an  increasingly 
technologically  oriented  society.  How- 
ever, the  desperate  men.  women,  and 
children  in  our  Nation  whose  lives  are 
threatened  daily  by  their  lack  of  shel- 
ter caiuiot  wait  for  long  term  solu- 
tions. We  must  act  now  on  their 
behalf.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  supporting  H.R.  1983,  a 
modest  targeted,  yet  urgently  needed 
initiative  which  may  help  spare  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  homeless  individ- 
uals. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  want  to  express 
my  strong  support  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Schumer),  which 
has  been  incorporated  into  the  bill  and 
compliment  him  for  his  initiative. 

In  this  time  of  recession  and  eco- 
nomic hardship,  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed Americans  are  unable  to  make 
payments  on  their  homes  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  It  is  entirely  appro- 
priate, therefore,  for  the  Congress  to 
offer  them  assistance  for  a  limited 
period  until  they  get  back  on  their 
feet.  I  congratulate  my  colleague  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  subcommittee  for  bringing 
this  legislation  before  the  House  for 
consideration. 

However,  this  important  bill  origi- 
nally offered  help  only  to  homeowners 
suffering  hardship  from  the  recession. 
Nearly  one-third  of  the  people  of  our 
country  rent  their  homes,  and  they 
disproportionately  represent  the  lower 


income  portion  of  our  population  least 
prepared  financially  to  cope  with  the 
problems  of  unemployment.  This  is 
certainly  true  of  many  of  my  constitu- 
ents living  both  In  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  in  New  York  City.  Many  of 
these  people  are  having  difficulty 
meeting  their  monthly  rental  pay- 
ments because  of  income  lost  through 
unemployment  or  reduced  employ- 
ment and  are  in  danger  of  being  evict- 
ed from  their  apartments.  It  is  no  less 
traumatic  for  a  family  to  be  thrown 
out  on  the  street  for  failing  to  pay 
rent  than  for  a  family  to  lose  its  house 
for  failing  to  make  mortgage  pay- 
ments. The  consequences  seem  equally 
disastrous  to  me,  and  both  renters  and 
homeowners  seem  equally  deserving  of 
help  from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Schumer 's  amendment  author- 
izes $100  million  for  short-term  assist- 
ance for  renters  who  cannot  meet 
rental  payments  because  of  unemploy- 
ment or  reduced  employment.  Assist- 
ance would  be  triggered  or  shut  off  in 
the  same  way  as  homeownership  as- 
sistance under  the  bill.  Rental  aid 
would  be  administered  by  cities  that 
apply  for  HUD  grants  and  could  be 
provided  for  a  maximiun  of  18  months. 
Tenants  would  have  to  contribute  38 
percent  of  their  net  income  toward 
rent,  assistance  would  be  available 
only  to  individuals  whose  preemploy- 
ment  income  was  at  or  below  the 
median  level,  and  rent  could  not 
exceed  the  area  median. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  workable  ap- 
proach to  a  difficult  and  pressing 
problem.  Congress  should  not  discrimi- 
nate in  offering  help  to  deserving  citi- 
zens based  on  whether  they  rent  or 
own  their  homes.  I  strongly  urge  the 
House  to  adopt  this  amendment  as 
part  of  H.R.  1983.* 

•  Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again,  it  is  presented  without  suffi- 
cient study  or  information.  Once  again 
we  are  being  asked  to  vote  on  a  new 
and  costly  spending  program.  Regret- 
ably,  but  inevitably,  I  must  oppose  it. 

Our  passion  for  showering  the  tax- 
payers' money  on  every  problem  we 
can  unearth  seems  to  be  growing.  The 
emergency  mortgage  foreclosure  bill  is 
yet  another  example  of  a  bad  habit 
that  is  now  an  addiction. 

This  bill  is  clearly  a  resurrection  of 
the  political  games  of  the  1930's  and 
the  mid-1960's.  Last  time  Congress  cre- 
ated a  temporary  mortgage  assistance 
bill  was  in  1933.  This  "temporary"  pro- 
gram lasted  18  years  and  employed 
over  20,000  people.  The  Government 
ended  up  foreclosing  on  over  200,000 
homes.  If  it  did  not  work  then,  why 
should  we  expect  it  to  work  now? 

The  intent  of  H.R.  1983  is  to  avoid 
widespread  foreclosures  by  providing 
temporary  assistance  to  individuals 
who  are  having  difficulty  making 
monthly  payments.  Yet,  once  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shows  it  is  willing  to 


take  over  delinquent  mortgages,  lend- 
ers will  be  tempted  to  pursue  foreclo- 
sures in  order  to  unload  some  of  their 
problem  loans. 

As  a  result,  this  legislation  is  likely 
to  reduce  the  incentive  for  lenders  to 
exercise  forbearance  on  delinquent 
home  mortgages.  Whenever  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  a  bounty  for  an  action, 
it  gets  plenty  of  it.  This  bill  provides 
great  Incentive  for  both  borrowers  and 
lenders  to  have  plenty  of  foreclosures. 
There  will  be  lots  of  them. 

In  its  current  form,  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements in  H.R.  1983  are  vague.  Al- 
though less  than  half  of  those  eligible 
will  actually  receive  assistance,  no 
assets  test  has  been  formulated.  There 
is  no  way  to  guarantee  that  lower  and 
moderate  homeowners  will  be  given 
priority.  Obviously,  the  committee  did 
not  care  enough  about  the  problem  to 
pass  a  bill  that  might  work.  If  all  it 
wanted  was  a  symbol  of  sensitivity 
about  a  problem,  the  committee 
picked  the  best  unworkable  symbol  in 
sight. 

Administrating  this  program  will  be, 
at  best,  chaotic  and  slow.  HUD.  by  its 
own  admission,  does  not  have  the  ex- 
pertise or  the  experience  to  take  on 
the  role  of  mortgage  bankers,  there- 
fore implementing  the  program  will 
require  a  horde  of  new  employees.  The 
great  bureaucratic  sprawl  will  contin- 
ue. 

Despite  its  number.  H.R.  1983  could 
not  be  more  untimely.  Even  the  most 
pessimistic  forecasters  must  admit 
that  the  economy  is  showing  signs  of 
recovery.  Nothing  will  jeopardize  pros- 
pects for  a  recovery  more  than  a  resur- 
gence of  wasteful,  ineffective  symbols. 

I  see  no  redeeming  value  in  this  bill. 
We  do  not  need  it;  we  can  not  afford 
it;  it  will  probably  end  up  hurting 
those  it  was  intended  to  help.« 
•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  add  my  voice  to 
those  in  support  of  H.R.  1983,  the 
Emergency  Housing  Assistance  Act  of 
1983.  During  these  times  of  high  un- 
emplojmaent  and  loss  of  income,  relief 
must  be  forthcoming  to  those  families 
facing  mortgage  foreclosure. 

In  Michigan,  the  foreclosure  rate 
has  been  climbing  over  the  last  4 
years.  In  1982,  the  Michigan  foreclo- 
sure rate  was  up  almost  300  percent 
over  its  level  in  the  second  half  of 
1979.  It  now  exceeds  the  national  aver- 
age. In  fact,  the  foreclosure  rate  for 
the  HUD  Michigan/Indiana  district 
was  the  highest  in  the  Nation,  and 
Michigan's  foreclosure  rate  was  higher 
still. 

The  appeal  to  pass  H.R.  1983  lies  not 
only  in  circumventing  escalating  fore- 
closures, but  in  the  savings  that  would 
accrue  to  the  Federal  Government 
through  its  passage.  Many  homes 
facing  foreclosure  are  financed 
through  Federal  loan  mortgage  loan 
guarantees.  In  saving  homes  with  a 
Federal  mortgage  guarantee,  the  Fed- 


eral Government  Is  also  saved  from 
meeting  its  guarantee  obligations. 

Here  is  legislation  that  is  undeniably 
in  line  with  the  administration's  ef- 
forts to  balance  the  budget  and  reduce 
the  Federal  deficit.  Yet.  here,  also  is  a 
bill  that  extends  new  hope  to  families 
whose  world  is  blighted  by  intermina- 
ble economic  hardships. 

I  urge  that  we  work  toward  the  ex- 
pedient passage  of  H.R.  1983.* 
•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  congratulate  Congressman  St 
Germain  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
Banking  Committee  for  the  excellent 
work  they  did  in  drafting  H.R.  1983, 
the  Emergency  Housing  Assistance 
Act.  This  is  a  fine  bill  and  I  am  pleased 
to  support  it  in  every  way  I  can. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  bill  is 
needed  now  to  help  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  are  in  dire 
danger  of  losing  their  homes.  The  Na- 
tion's economy  has  been  in  for  some 
tough  times  recently  and  the  impact 
of  the  unemployed  workers  has  been 
nothing  less  than  tragic. 

This  Congress  must  act  now  to  help 
these  people  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
here  today  to  vote  for  H.R.  1983.  I 
know  my  own  constituents  in  Guam 
and  Americans  residing  in  other  terri- 
tories place  high  hopes  on  the  success 
of  this  bill.  In  Guam  our  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  now  14  percent  and  it  is 
rising.  We  place  a  very  high  cultural 
value  on  our  land  and  our  own  homes 
and  the  thought  of  losing  either  of 
these  is  terrible  Indeed  for  our  people. 

Perhaps  the  real  tragedy  is  that 
those  who  are  faced  with  bankruptcy 
are  not  deadbeats.  These  are  men  and 
women  who  have  gladly  worked  in  the 
past  and  want  to  do  so  again.  Their 
prayers  for  assistance  can  be  met  by 
this  bill— at  least  in  part.  And  I  hope 
that  we  will  not  let  them  down  by  de- 
feating H.R.  1983  in  the  House. 

H.R.  1983  Is  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  has  come  at  the  right  time  in 
our  history.  Years  from  now,  I  believe 
that  Americans  will  remember  the 
time  when  this  Congress  came  to  the 
rescue  and  ssdd  with  a  loud  voice  that 
we  win  not  forget  those  who  are  in 
dire  need  of  help  from  the  Federal 
Government.* 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
1983,  the  Emergency  Housing  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1983.  I  want  to  commend 
my  colleagues.  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man Henry  Gonzalez  and  Chairman 
Fernand  St  Germain,  for  promptly 
moving  this  crucial  legislation  through 
committee  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

H.R.  1983  would  establish  a  $760  mil- 
lion homeowners  emergency  relief 
fund  in  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urbam  Development.  This  loan 
fund  would  assist  up  to  100,000  Ameri- 
can homeowners  who  have  suffered  a 
substantial  loss  of  income  because  of 
unemployment,  and  are  either  90  days 
behind  in  their  payments  or  are  facing 


foreclosure  proceedings  by  a  lending 
institution.  H.R.  1983  provides  impor- 
tant safeguards  to  insure  that  the  fi- 
nancial interests  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment are  protected.  The  Secretary 
of  HUD  can  examine  the  prior  work 
record  of  an  applicant  to  determine 
that  the  applicant  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  resume  payments  within  3 
years.  In  addition,  a  lien  on  the  appll- 
cant's  home  will  be  held  by  HUD  to 
protect  the  Government's  investment. 

This  legislation  also  contains  a  cru- 
cial protection  for  unemployed  home- 
owners, particularly  the  unemployed 
workers  in  the  automotive  and  related 
industries  within  the  15th  District  of 
Michigan.  This  "rebuttable  presump- 
tion" contained  in  H.R.  1983  insures 
that  if  an  applicant  meets  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  the  legislation  and  agrees 
to  the  provisions,  he  or  she  will  then 
be  eligible  for  assistance.  This  will  pre- 
vent the  Secretary  of  HUD  from  deter- 
mining that  such  an  applicant  is  a 
"bad  risk"  because  the  applicant  lives 
in  an  area  of  severe  economic  decline 
which  may  not  provide  additional  jobs 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  Without  this 
protection,  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
could  determine  that  the  auto  or  steel 
industry  will  continue  its  depression 
for  some  months  and  make  unem- 
ployed workers  from  such  industries 
ineligible  for  this  assistance. 

The  Emergency  Housing  Assistance 
Act  of  1983  is  of  particular  importance 
to  Michigan  for  other  reasons  as  well. 
Unemployment  in  my  State  continues' 
to  exceed  15  percent  of  the  work  force. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  1982.  over 
3,900  Michigan  families  were  involved 
in  foreclosure  proceedings.  An  addi- 
tional 30,000  families  were  unable  to 
meet  their  scheduled  mortgage  pay- 
ments during  the  same  period. 

H.R.  1983  also  authorizes  $100  mil- 
lion to  assist  cities,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions and  States  to  meet  the  emergen- 
cy housing  needs  of  the  homeless.  The 
severe  recession  in  Michigan  and  other 
States  has  resulted  in  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  people  who 
have  no  place  to  call  home.  As  the 
demand  for  such  shelters  has  in- 
creased, local  fimds  have  been  ex- 
hausted. 

The  need  for  Federal  assistance  is 
urgent.  The  private  sector  is  unable  to 
meet  the  demands  for  assistance  for 
either  the  homeless  or  unemployed 
homeowners.  The  1982  annual  report 
of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  a 
major  Detroit-area  charity,  exempli- 
fies the  demands  which  the  current  re- 
cession has  placed  on  nonprofit 
groups.  The  need  to  provide  food  and 
shelter  for  the  homeless  has  utilized 
an  increasing  portion  of  their  contri- 
butions. In  1982,  the  society  was 
unable  to  assist  several  hundred 
people  who  requested  assistance  to 
help  maintain  their  homes  because 
the  amount  owed  was  beyond  what 
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this  charity  could  handle  as  a  private 
organization.  This  group  is  generally 
able  to  provide  only  1  month's  mort- 
gage payment. 

The  Emergency  Housing  Assistance 
Act  of  1983  is  an  integral  mechanism 
to  reduce  the  hardships  placed  on  the 
imemployed  by  the  current  recession. 
I  urge  that  the  House  pass  H.R.  1983.* 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman  I  sup- 
port the  substitute  offered  by  Con- 
gressman Wyue  which  is  now  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
RoEMKR).  The  Wylie  substitute  does 
indeed  make  a  noble  effort  in  encour- 
aging forbearance  on  delinquent  mort- 
gages, and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  proposal. 

Financial  lenders  do  not  want  to 
foreclose  on  bad  mortgages,  they  do 
not  want  to  go  into  the  real  estate 
business,  and  most  importantly,  they 
do  not  want  to  force  families  out  of 
their  homes. 

Instead,  it  is  the  natural  tendency 
for  lenders  to  exercise  forbearance, 
and  less  than  half  of  those  mortgages 
that  undergo  forclosure  procedures 
are  actually  foreclosed.  The  Wylie  sub- 
stitute will  facilitate  forbearance  by 
relieving  financial  institutions  of  some 
of  the  regulatory  pressures  that  can 
lead  to  foreclosure. 

Another  advantage  of  the  Wylie  sub- 
stitute is  that  it  will  encourage  bor- 
rowers and  lenders  to  work  out  a  real- 
istic repayment  plan,  without  the  un- 
necessary burden  of  Government 
intervention.  The  bill  in  its  current 
form  will  throw  the  few  who  actually 
do  receive  Government  assistance  even 
further  into  debt,  and  eventually  these 
families  will  be  forced  to  pay  off  the 
bacUog. 

Finally,  I  support  the  substitute  be- 
cause it  provides  the  fairest  approach 
available  today  for  all  mortgagors 
having  difficulty  making  their  month- 
ly payments.  It  does  this  without  cre- 
ating another  bureaucratic  pigeon 
hole,  without  encouraging  lenders  to 
foreclose,  and  best  of  all,  without  cost- 
ing the  taxpayer  a  single  dollar.* 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to  ex- 
plain what  we  intend  to  do  here  as  we 
approach  final  passage.  The  vote  now 
occurs  on  the  Gonzalez  substitute  to 
the  Wylie  substitute,  and  we  do  not 
intend  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
substitute.  Then  there  will  be  a 
motion  to  recommit  which  I  will  offer, . 
and  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  do 
not  intend  to  have  a  vote  on  that.  We 
will  have  a  vote  on  final  passage. 

But  I  would  like  to  suggest  a  no  vote 
on  final  passage  coming  from  this  side 
of  the  aisle.  The  amendments  that 
were  accepted  or  are  likely  to  be  ac- 
cepted are  primarily  cosmetic  and 
really  do  not  go  to  the  basic  structure 
of  the  program,  as  I  see  it. 


D  1810 

Only  the  assets  test  which  adds 
some  complexity  to  the  bill  really 
makes  a  difference  to  the  original  bill. 
I  think  it  is  still  very  complicated  and 
I  would  like  to  read  Just  one  section  to 
point  out  how  very  complicated  this 
piece  of  legislation  is.  It  is  actually 
subsection  (a)  of  section  106,  which 
says: 

"Sec.  106.  (a)  During  any  period  in  which 
the  program  established  in  this  title  is  in 
effect  in  any  district,  each  financial  institu- 
tion or  other  mortgagee  shall,  not  less  than 
30  days  prior  to  instituting  any  foreclosure 
proceeding  with  respect  to  any  property  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1).  (3),  and  (6)  of  sec- 
tion lOS(a),  assist  the  mortgagor  involved  in 
the  preparation  and  submission  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  an  application  for  assistance  under 
this  title. 

Now,  does  that  apply  to  the  mortga- 
gor in  the  district  where  the  mortgage 
was  taken? 

In  the  case  of  a  lot  of  big  California 
S&L's,  they  sell  their  mortgages  to  the 
New  York  savings  banics.  Are  the  New 
York  savings  banks  obligated  to  send 
out  an  application  form  to  the  person 
to  whom  the  money  was  loaned  in 
California?  Just  what  does  that  mean? 

I  suggest,  does  that  language  apply 
in  the  district  of  a  mortgage  or  does  it 
apply  in  the  district  of  the  mortgagee 
or  does  it  apply  in  both?  If  it  is  not 
triggered,  this  program  on  a  national 
basis,  is  it  triggered  in  a  district? 

That  raises  another  serious  question. 
What  effect  does  it  have  on  the  sec- 
ondary market  as  far  as  mortgages  are 
concerned? 

There  are  a  lot  of  complicated  ques- 
tions like  that  that  remain  unan- 
swered, I  respectfully  submit.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

For  these  reasons,  I  think  we  should 
vote  no  on  final  passage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  as  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie). 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  sul^sti- 
tute  for  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  as  amended. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  AnCoiN,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  1983)  to  amend 
certain  housing  and  community  devel- 
opment laws  to  provide  emergency 
mortgage  assistance  to  homeowners 
and  emergency  shelter  for  the  home- 


less, pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
142.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RKCOmf  IT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  WYLIE 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WYUE  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  1983,  to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  216,  nays 
196,  not  voting  20,  as  follows: 
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[Roll  No.  1061 

YJiiAS-216 

Ackerman 

Carr 

Ford  (MI) 

Addabbo 

Clay 

Fowler 

Akaka 

Coelho 

Frank 

Albosta 

Coleman  (TX) 

Frost 

Alexander 

Collins 

Fuqua 

Anderson 

Conyers 

Garcia 

Andrews  (TX) 

Coyne 

Gaydos 

Annunzio 

Crockett 

Gejdenson 

Applegate 

D' Amours 

Gephardt 

Aspin 

Daschle 

Gonzalez 

AuCoin 

Davis 

Gore 

Barnes 

de  la  Garza 

Gray 

Bates 

Dellums 

Guarini 

Bedell 

Dicks 

Hall  (IN) 

Beilenson 

Dingell 

Hall  (OH) 

Bennett 

Donnelly 

Hall.  Ralph 

Berman 

Dowdy 

Hall.  Sam 

Bevill 

Downey 

Hance 

BlasKl 

Durbin 

Harkin 

Boggs 

Dymally 

Harrison 

Boland 

Dyson 

Hatcher 

Boner 

Fckart 

Hawkins 

Bonlor 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hertel 

Bonker 

Erdreich 

Hightower 

Borski 

Evans  (ID 

Howard 

Bosco 

Pascell 

Hoyer 

Boucher 

Fazio 

Hubbard 

Boxer 

Feighan 

Hughes 

Brltt 

Perraro 

Jacobs 

Brooks 

Flippo 

Jones  (NO 

Brown  (CA) 

Plorio 

Jones  (TN) 

Bryant 

FoglietU 

Kaptur 

Carper 

Foley 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Oberstar 

Smith  (PL) 

Kennelly 

Obey 

Smith  (lA) 

Kildee 

Ortiz 

Smith  (NJ) 

Kogovsek 

Ottlnger 

Solarz 

Kolter 

PanetU 

St  Germain 

Kostmayer 

Patman 

Staggers 

Lehman  (CA) 

Patterson 

SUrk 

Lehman  (FL) 

Pease 

Stokes 

Leland 

Penny 

Stratton 

Levin 

Pepper 

Studds 

Levine 

Perkins 

Swift 

UplnaU 

Price 

Synar 

Long  (LA) 

Rahall 

Thomas  (GA) 

Long  (MD) 

Rangel 

Torres 

Lowry  (WA) 

Ratchford 

Torricelll 

Luken 

Reid 

Towns 

Lundine 

Richardson 

Traxler 

Markey 

Ridge 

Udall 

Matsui 

Rinaldo 

Vento 

Mavroules 

Rodino 

Volkmer 

Mazzoli 

Roe 

Walgren 

McCloskey 

Rose 

Watkins 

McHugh 

Rostenkowski 

Waxman 

Mica 

Rowland 

Weaver 

Mikulski 

Roybal 

Weiss 

Miller  (CA) 

Russo 

Wheat 

Mineu 

Sabo 

Whitley 

Minish 

Savage 

Whitten 

Mitchell 

Scheuer 

Williams  (MT) 

Moakley 

Schneider 

Williams  (OH) 

Mollohan 

Schumer 

Wirth 

Moody 

Seiberling 

Wise 

Morrison  (CT) 

Shannon 

Wolpe 

Murphy 

Sharp 

Wright 

Murtha 

Shelby 

Wyden 

Natcher 

Sikorski 

Yates 

Neal 

Simon 

Yatron 

Nowak 

Sisisky 

Young  (MO) 

Oakar 

Skelton 
NAYS-196 

Zablocki 

Andrews  (NO 

Franklin 

Martin  (ID 

Anthony 

Frenzel 

Martin  (NO 

Archer 

Gekas 

Martin  (NY) 

Badham 

Gibbons 

McCain 

Barnard 

Oilman 

McCandless 

Bartlett 

Gingrich 

McCollum 

Bateman 

Glickman 

McCurdy 

Bereuter 

Goodling 

McDonald 

Bethune 

Gradison 

McEwen 

Bilirakis 

Gramm 

McGrath 

Bliley 

Green 

McKeman 

Boehlert 

Gregg 

McKinney 

Breaux 

Gunderson 

McNulty 

Broomfield 

Hamilton 

Miller  (OH) 

Brown  (CO) 

Hammerschmidt  Molinari 

BroyhiU 

Hansen  (ID) 

Montgomery 

Burton 

Hansen  (UT) 

Moore 

Byron 

Hartnett 

M<x>rhead 

Campbell 

Hiler 

Morrison  (WA) 

Carney 

Hillis 

Mrazek 

Chandler 

Holt 

Myers 

Chappell 

Hopkins 

Nelson 

Chappie 

Horton 

Nichols 

Cheney 

Huckaby 

Nielson 

Clarke 

Hunter 

O'Brien 

dinger 

Hutto 

Olin 

Coats 

Hyde 

Oxley 

Coleman  (MO) 

Ireland 

Packard 

Conable 

Jeffords 

Parris 

Conte 

Jenkins 

Pashayan 

Cooper 

Johnson 

Paul 

Corcoran 

Jones  (OK) 

Petri 

Coughlin 

Kasich 

Pickle 

Courter 

Kemp 

Porter 

Craig 

Kindness 

Pritchard 

Crane.  Daniel 

Kramer 

Pursell 

Crane.  Philip 

Lagomarsino 

Quillen 

Daniel 

LatU 

Ray 

Daub 

Leach 

Regula 

Derrick 

Lent 

Ritter 

DeWine 

Levitas 

Roberts 

Dorgan 

Lewis  (CA) 

Robinson 

Dreier 

Lewis  (FD 

Roemer 

Duncan 

Livingston 

Rogers 

Edwards  (AD 

Lloyd 

Roth 

Edwartis  (OK) 

Loefner 

Roukema 

Emerson 

Lott 

Rudd 

English 

Lowery  (CA) 

Sawyer 

Erlenbom 

Lujan 

Schaefer 

Evans  (lA) 

Lungren 

Schroeder 

Fiedler 

Mack 

Schuize 

Fields 

MacKay 

Sensenbrenner 

Fish 

Madigan 

Shaw 

Porsythe 

Marriott 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Stump 

Weber 

Slljander 

Sundquist 

Whitehurst 

Skeen 

Tallon 

Whittaker 

Slattery 

Tauke 

Winn 

Smith  (NE) 

Tauzin 

Wolf 

Smith.  Denny 

Taylor 

Wortley 

Baomt 

Thomas  (CA) 

Wylie 

Snyder 

Valentine 

Young  (AK) 

Solomon 

Vander  Jagt 

Young  (PL) 

Spence 

Vandergriff 

Zschau 

Stangeland 

Vucanovich 

Stenholm 

Walker 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Dannemeyer 

Hefner 

McDade 

Dickinmn 

Heftel 

Michel 

Dixon 

LaFalce 

Owens 

Dwyer 

Lantos 

Smith.  Robert 

Early 

Leath 

Spratt 

Edgar 

Marlenee 

Wilson 

Ford(TN) 

Martinez 

D  1830 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Dwyer  for,  with  Mr.  Dannemeyer 
against. 

Mr.  Dixon  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr.  Hefner  for,  with  Mr.  Marlenee 
against. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr. 
Robert  F.  Smith  against. 

Mr.  Lantos  for,  with  Mr.  Dickinson 
against. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marlcs  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
bill  of  the  following  title,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  216.  An  act  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  combat,  deter,  and  punish 
individuals  who  tamper  with  household 
products  with  intent  to  cause  personal 
injury,  death,  or  other  harm,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  DWYER  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  voted  in  the  affirmative  on 
the  last  bill,  H.R.  1983.  I  did  put  in  my 
card  and  register  an  affirmative  vote, 
but  apparently  it  did  not  register  on 
the  machine.  I  just  looked  at  the 
printout  on  the  computer  and  I  find  I 
was  listed  as  not  voting. 


TESTIMONY  OF  U.S.  REPRESENT- 
ATIVE J.  J.  "JAKE"  PICKLE 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON  ACCOUNTS,  COMMITTEE 
ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION. 
U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES. APRIL  15,  1983 

(Mr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber  were  recently  ad- 
vised of  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee Order  No.  35,  chief  purpose  of 
which  is  helping  Members  to  update 
their  offices  with  newly  approved 
technologies  that  will  improve  their 
performance  and  productivity. 

At  hearings  before  the  Accounts 
Suljcommittee,  one  of  our  pioneering 
colleagues  submitted  a  statement  testi- 
fying to  his  trials  and  successful  adap- 
tation of  this  technology  in  his  Wash- 
ington and  district  offices. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle)  for  his  con- 
tribution to  our  hearings.  Because 
many  of  us  can  benefit  from  his  expe- 
rience, I  insert  his  statement  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Testimony  of  U.S.  Representative  J.  J. 
■Jake"  Pickle  Before  the  Subcommittee 
ON  Accounts,  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives. April  IS,  1983 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com-' 
mittee:  1  appreciate  the  invitation  to  tell 
you  of  my  experiences  in  automating  my" 
office  and  the  reasons  behind  my  decision  to 
do  so. 

I  began  considering  ways  to  automate  our 
office  operations  in  1972.  At  that  time, 
there  were  very  few  vendors  capable  of 
meeting  the  needs  of  a  Congressional  office, 
and  none  that  could  offer  an  in-house 
system  for  information  retrieval  that  would 
meet  the  needs  of  our  constituents. 

No  significant  progress  toward  developing 
integrated  hardware  systems  suitable  for 
the  House  of  Representatives  occurred  until 
this  Conunittee  established  House  Informa- 
tion Systems.  At  the  same  time  the  Library 
of  Congress  was  developing  the  Scorpio  in- 
formation system  to  assist  Members  in  pro- 
viding necessary  information  to  their  con- 
stituency. For  those  of  you  with  historical 
interest,  much  of  this  background  is  covered 
in  the  article  "Computers  for  Congress" 
published  in  the  March  1983  CRS  Review.  It 
was  the  establishment  of  House  Informa- 
tion Systems  which  brought  the  House  of 
Representatives  into  the  information  age. 

Since  the  early  1970's  the  legislative 
branch  under  the  direction  of  House  Admin- 
istration has  worked  toward  bringing  infor- 
mation technology  to  our  offices  in  many 
different  ways. 

What  I  have  been  looking  for,  these  past 
11  years,  is  a  system  that  would  provide 
access  to  the  various  available  data  bases, 
adequate  file  storage,  and  word  processing 
capability  ...  in  a  manner  allowing  multi- 
ple users  and  simultaneous  performance  of 
tasks.  This  has  been  a  long  search. 

In  1979  we  pioneered  the  use  of  the  IBM 
Office  System  Six  word  processing  and 
filing  system.  We  found,  however,  that  the 
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correspondence  demands  placed  on  the 
office  by  the  constituents  of  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas  were  more  than 
that  equipment  could  properly  handle.  It 
was  at  this  point  that  we  began  what 
became  a  three-year  research  project  that 
culminated  in  our  recent  decision  to  select 
the  Digital  Equipment  Corporation's  PDP 
11/24  computer,  and  the  Correspondence 
Management  System  (CMS)  software  writ- 
ten by  House  Information  Systems.  The 
DEC  resource  personnel,  the  professionals 
from  HIS,  and  Robert  Chartrand  and  John 
Rosenthal  with  the  Library  of  Congress 
have  been  most  helpful  in  assisting  my  staff 
in  developing  a  fully  integrated  Congres- 
sional Office  Iriformation  Networlt  (COIN). 
Their  professional  expertise  has  been  essen- 
tial and  most  appreciated  throughout  this 
venture. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  discuss  brief- 
ly some  of  our  thinliing  prior  to  entering 
into  this  project.  Before  making  this  Invest- 
ment in  ix)th  time  and  money  we  weighed  a 
number  of  factors.  These  covered  some  vari- 
ables which  were  under  our  control  and 
others  which  were  not. 

The  first  external  factor  was  that  of  con- 
stituent correspondence.  From  an  analysis 
of  the  mail  flow  records  of  my  office  it 
became  clear  that  we  have  experienced  in 
recent  years  a  steady  increase  in  written 
correspondence  from  citizens  of  the  10th 
District.  While  this  increase  covers  all  cate- 
gories of  correspondence,  it  is  particularly 
evident  in  the  area  of  mass  mailings.  More 
traditional  record  keeping  suid  letter  writing 
systems  were  steadily  bogging  down  under 
the  strain  of  sheer  niunbers  in  this  area. 
Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  find  some 
means  of  ordering  an  otherwise  chaotic 
stream  of  maU. 

Secondly,  with  the  continued  increase  in 
rapid  dissemination  by  the  news  media  of 
information  about  Congress,  and  with  the 
inauguration  of  C-Span,  greater  pressure 
has  been  brought  upon  my  staff  to  be  imme- 
diately familiar  with  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  all  aspects  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. House  Iriformation  Systems  and  the 
Library  of  Congress  have  become  outstand- 
ing resources  in  meeting  this  need  for  rapid, 
current  and  accurate  Information.  However, 
before  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  con- 
stituents with  the  full  benefits  of  these  serv- 
ices an  investment  in  new  office  equipment 
would  be  necessary. 

In  short,  there  has  been  constant  pressure 
in  recent  years  for  more  rapid  dissemination 
of  more  technical  information  on  a  con- 
stantly increasing  scale. 

Faced  with  these  external  pressures  which 
demanded  attention,  we  looked  for  means 
available  to  my  office  to  meet  this  need. 
Here,  the  most  severely  limiting  factor  to  in- 
creased staff  productivity  was,  and  contin- 
ues to  be,  space.  Since  this  is  a  problem 
faced  by  all  Members,  and  since  there  is  no 
additional  office  space  available  to  the  Con- 
gress, we  did  not  feel  that  this  problem  was 
one  that  could  be  eased  in  the  near  future. 
Furthermore,  we  recognized  that  in  addition 
to  not  having  room  for  them,  additional 
staff  would  not  necessarily  improve  the 
quality  of  information  provided  by  our 
office.  While  it  would  prove  a  welcome  relief 
to  those  heavily  burdened  with  some  cleri- 
cal fiuictions  it  would  at  the  same  time  in- 
crease the  cost  and  burden  of  personnel 
management.  So  for  these  reasons,  new 
staff  would  not  really  provide  the  answer  to 
our  problem. 

Our  best  alternative,  we  thought,  was  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  the  present  staff. 


The  earlier  investment  in  the  IBM  System 
Six  had  proven  a  partial  success  in  this  re- 
spect. While  the  IBM  equipment  has  and 
continues  to  perform  up  to  all  expectations 
(indeed  its  printer  capabilities  are  un- 
matched), it  is  not  capable  of  being  expand- 
ed to  meet  our  continually  growing  volume 
of  mail.  However,  its  use  had  begun  the 
process  of  office  automation.  It  had  also  il- 
lustrated some  of  the  limitations  and  prob- 
lems which  would  be  encountered  in  this  en- 
deavor. Based  on  our  experience  with  it  we 
developed  a  list  of  capabilities  which  any 
new  equipment  would  have  to  meet.  After 
an  extensive  search  of  available  computer 
hardware  and  software  we  determined  that 
the  CMS  software  being  developed  by  HIS 
would  best  meet  our  needs,  and  that  the 
Digital  hardware  in  this  system  would  be 
most  likely  to  remain  current  in  this  area  of 
rapidly  changing  technology. 

This  system  permits  all  staff  members  to 
be  given  access  to  the  Member  Information 
Network  and  the  Library  of  Congress 
SCORPIO  databases.  Now,  it  is  reasonable 
for  each  staff  member  to  become  involved  in 
researching  and  gathering  information  with 
which  to  respond  to  constituent  inquiries. 
At  the  same  time  all  staff  have  a  word  proc- 
essing terminal  at  their  desks,  which  greatly 
simplifies  answering  correspondence,  as  well 
as  the  CMS  file  system  for  easy  retrieval  of 
constituent  correspondence  history.  This  In- 
creases dramatically  the  flexibility  of  our 
staff.  Instead  of  being  tied  to  the  typewrit- 
er, each  staff  now  has  the  capacity  to  func- 
tion in  a  much  broader  way.  While  each 
person  has  areas  of  primary  responsibility 
and  expertise,  in  times  of  need  all  members 
of  my  staff  can  devote  attention  to  any  spe- 
cific area.  This  has  allowed  for  a  more 
useful  pattern  of  cross-training  and  |>erson- 
nel  development,  and  will  in  the  long  run 
aid  in  staff  retention  and  recruitment  with 
obvious  benefits  to  the  constituents  of  the 
10th  District.  In  short,  the  DEC  system  has 
enabled  us  to  spend  less  time  on  routine 
clerical  tasks  and  more  time  on  our  primary 
function  which  is  legislation. 

Clearly,  this  system  is  evolving,  and  as  the 
first  member  office  to  contract  for  this 
equipment  I  have  entered  into  this  enter- 
prise recognizing  that  my  office  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  charting  unknown  territory.  We 
are  currently  in  the  process  of  "debugging" 
the  system  and  trying  to  interface  with  the 
pre-existing  IBM  System  Six  printer.  In  ad- 
dition, the  staff  is  still  learning  how  to  take 
full  advantage  of  this  new  equipment  and 
how  to  integrate  it  into  the  way  business  is 
conducted  within  the  office. 

Once  the  equipment  is  successfully  in  op- 
eration here,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  acquire 
the  equipment  necessary  to  allow  my  Austin 
office  to  be  linked  to  the  same  information 
network.  This  will  allow  my  District  staff  to 
better  serve  constituents  that  visit  them  and 
need  legislative  information.  In  addition,  it 
will,  in  the  long  run,  allow  me  to  more  effi- 
ciently distribute  my  staff  and  thereby  pos- 
sibly alleviate  some  of  the  overcrowding  I 
have  previously  mentioned. 

While  the  acquisition  of  this  system  has 
proven  beneficial  to  staff  productivity,  it 
has  not  been  without  cost,  costs  over  and 
above  those  associated  with  staff  retraining 
and  office  restructuring.  This  project  has 
required  a  substantial  financial  commit- 
ment. In  the  first  year  it  has  required  an  in- 
vestment of  approximately  $36,000  for  the 
Washington  office  alone.  In  anticipation  of 
this  expense  it  was  necessary  to  cut  other 
office  expenses  substantially,  and  to  imple- 
ment   stringent    cost    controls    over   such 


things  as:  use  of  supplies,  joining  of  organi- 
zations, travel,  subscriptions,  telegraph  and 
telephones.  It  is  true  that  for  the  two  years 
prior  to  making  this  purchase  no  significant 
office  equipment  was  acquired,  and  that 
some  portion  of  this  expense  would  have 
been  required  under  any  circumstances. 
Nonetheless,  this  is  not  a  venture  to  be  en- 
tered into  lightly.  Given  present  budget  lim- 
itations its  cost  could  well  limit  its  availabil- 
ity among  the  Congress. 

The  equipment  is  modem  and  timely  and 
allows  for  a  more  efficient  office  operation. 
I  believe  this  is  the  type  of  technology  the 
Congress  must  move  to  In  order  to  meet  the 
ever  growing  demands  on  its  Members.  But, 
to  move  in  this  direction,  you  must  have  the 
full  conunitment  of  the  office,  by  both  the 
Member  and  the  entire  staff.  FaUure  to  un- 
derstand in  advance  the  capacities  and  limi- 
tations of  office  automation  systems  can 
only  lead  to  disappointment  and  frustration. 
This  equipment  is  not  a  gadget,  plaything, 
or  a  toy.  It  is  a  tool.  To  take  full  advantage 
of  it  requires  a  serious  commitment  of  both 
staff  time  and  financial  resources. 

In  summation  let  me  say  that  to  date  I 
have  been  substantially  satisfied  by  the  per- 
formance of  this  office  automation  system. 
It  has  always  been  my  hope  to  have  a 
system  which  allowed  for  rapid  response  to 
all  forms  of  communication  from  the  resi- 
dents of  the  10th  District  and  I  have  every 
confidence  that  this  new  enterprise  is  a 
major  step  toward  achieving  that  aim. 


WITHDRAW  AMERICAN  TROOPS 
PROM  LEBANON 

(Mr.  PEASE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend Secretary  of  State  Shultz  for  ob- 
taining an  agreement  in  principle  be- 
tween Israel  and  Lebanon  for  the 
withdrawal  of  Israeli  troops.  That  is  a 
significant  accomplishment.  At  the 
same  time,  I  hope  that  agreements  on 
troop  withdrawal  will  not  lead  to  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  U.S.  Ma- 
rines in  the  Multinational  Force.  In 
fact,  we  should  seek  ways  to  withdraw 
all  American  troops  currently  sta- 
tioned in  the  Beirut  area. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  State  of 
Israel,  the  United  States  has  played  a 
major  role  in  its  security. 

Prom  1948  to  1983,  the  United  States 
has  supplied  Israel  with  over  $27  bil- 
lion in  the  form  of  grants  and  loans 
for  military  and  economic  aid.  The  in- 
crease in  total  aimual  aid  given  to 
Israel  since  1972  is  well  over  500  per- 
cent. Israel  is  now  seeking  $3.2  billion 
in  U.S.  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance for  fiscal  year  1984  which  is  an 
increase  of  approximately  30  percent 
over  fiscal  year  1983.  During  a  period 
of  extreme  fiscal  difficulties  for  our 
own  Government,  it  will  be  difficult 
for  Congress  to  justify  any  increase  in 
foreign  aid,  and  yet  continuance  of 
U.S.  aid  is  vital  to  Israel's  future  secu- 
rity. 

Since  September  1982,  1,200  U.S. 
troops  from  the  32d  Marine  Amphibi- 


ous Unit,  along  with  2,500  French  and 
Italian  troops,  have  been  deployed  in 
and  around  the  Beirut  area.  The  ma- 
rines' mandate  has  changed  several 
times  since  the  first  deplojrment  in  the 
evacuation  of  the  PLO  from  Beirut. 
They  are  currently  supporting  and 
training  the  Lebanese  Army  as  it  ex- 
pands its  authority  over  part  of  occu- 
pied Lebanon. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  deployment,  numerous  con- 
frontations have  taken  place  between 
Americans  and  Israelis,  ranging  from 
boundary  misunderstandings  to  out- 
right harassment  of  marines  by  Israeli 
soldiers.  In  ihletter  to  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspu-  Weinberger,  General 
Barrow,  commandant  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  expressed  extreme  con- 
cern over  the  friction  between  the  two 
forces,  citing  that  Israeli  troops  had 
placed  American  troops  "in  life-threat- 
ening situations,  replete  with  verbal 
degradation  of  the  officers,  their  uni- 
form, and  their  country."  As  long  as 
the  marines  are  stationed  in  Lebanon, 
the  possibility  of  more  confrontations 
is  high. 

Unfortunately,  these  clashes  be- 
tween American  and  Israeli  troops  are 
detrimental  to  American  public  opin- 
ion toward  Israel.  In  a  questionnaire  I 
mailed  to  my  district,  I  found  that  63 
percent  of  my  constituents  who  re- 
sponded supported  the  reduction  of 
economic  and  military  aid  to  Israel. 
Only  3  percent  favored  an  increase.  In 
a  similar  questionnaire  sent  by  a  Con- 
gressman whose  district  adjoins  mine, 
62.3  percent  opposed  providing  in- 
creased aid  to  Israel.  Certainly,  it  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  Israel  to  have 
American  public  opinion  soured  by  our 
military  presence  in  Lebanon.  The 
first  marine  killed  in  an  incident  in- 
volving Israelis  will  create  even  more 
public  hostility  among  Americans  and 
more  reluctance  to  provide  Israel  with 
assistance. 

These  clashes  are  not  the  only 
sources  of  growing  disenchantment 
with  our  marine  presence  in  Lebanon. 
The  U.S.  Marines  pose  a  desirable 
target  for  any  of  the  numerous  violent 
political  organizations  in  Lebanon 
seeking  international  attention.  Re- 
cently, our  U.S.  Embassy  in  Beirut  was 
severely  damaged  by  a  car  bomb  plant- 
ed by  one  of  these  organizations.  Ap- 
proximately 57  people  were  killed— 17 
American— and  over  100  were  injured. 
There  were  also  two  separate  incidents 
where  unknown  gtmmen  fired  upon 
the  marines. 

What  role  will  Syria  play?  The 
Soviet  Union  has  replaced  all  the 
Syrian  weaponry  destroyed  by  Israel 
during  the  fighting  last  summer.  Also, 
it  has  been  reported  that  Soviet  tech- 
nicians may  now  be  operating  SA-5 
antiaircraft  missiles  in  the  region. 
Syria  has  never  cooperated  with  Israel 
in  the  past  and  I  do  not  anticipate 
that  the  Syrians  will  make  life  any 


easier  for  Israel  now.  Syria  can  only  be 
overjoyed  at  strained  United  States-Is- 
raeli relations  caused  by  the  marine 
presence  in  Lebanon  and  the  protract- 
ed talks  regarding  Israeli  withdrawal 
from  Lebanon.  This  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  Syria  will  prolong  its  own 
withdrawal  as  long  as  possible,  there- 
by lengthening  our  marines'  deploy- 
ment in  the  region. 

When  the  withdrawal  does  take 
place,  additional  troops  in  the  MNF 
will  be  needed  to  support  the  Lebanese 
Army  as  it  stretches  its  authority  over 
the  newly  released  territory.  Accord- 
ing to  press  accounts,  it  may  take  3  to 
5  years  to  fully  equip  and  train  the 
Lebanese  Army  to  be  able  to  patrol  all 
of  Lebanon.  If  so,  the  marines'  role  in 
the  MNF  would  become  more  perma- 
nent. I  believe  that  would  be  an  enor- 
mous mistake  for  the  interests  of  both 
the  United  States  and  Israel.  Further- 
more, an  expanded  or  prolonged  U.S. 
marine  presence  in  Lebanon  is  imnec- 
essary.  Any  one  of  several  other  oom- 
tries  that  do  not  play  such  an  impor- 
tant role  in  Israel's  security  could 
assume  our  position  in  the  MNF  with- 
out altering  the  effectiveness  of  the 
force. 

Therefore,  given  our  central  role  in 
the  survival  of  Israel,  I  urge  President 
Reagan  not  to  expand  marine  partici- 
pation in  the  MNP  and  to  vigorously 
explore  possibilities  for  the  withdraw- 
al of  all  marines  already  stationed  in 
Lebanon. 


UPHOLDING  THE  BREZHNEV 
DOCTRINE 

(Mr.  NICHOLS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
rare  that  I  take  the  floor  on  foreign 
policy  issues  but  I  believe  that  the 
debate  over  our  Central  American 
policy  is  vitally  essential  to  the  securi- 
ty of  this  Nation. 

On  the  editorial  page  of  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal  is  outlined  a  clear  and 
concise  picture  of  what  our  responsi- 
bility in  this  area  should  be.  Simply 
because  a  country  in  Central  America 
falls  under  the  influence  of  the  Sovi- 
ets does  not  mean  our  responsibility 
ceases.  Quite  the  contrary,  our  respon- 
sibility for  insuring  democracy  and 
himian  rights  in  our  Western  Hemi- 
sphere increases  under  these  circum- 
stances. 

For  the  reading  of  my  colleagues.  I 
am  pleased  to  submit  to  the  Record  of 
this  body  "Upholding  the  Brezhnev 
Doctrine."  It  is  an  article  that  war- 
rants the  close  attention  of  all  our 
Members. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  11. 
1983] 

Uproloimg  the  Bhezhnev  DOCTRim 
A  banner  headline  in  Sunday's  Washing- 
ton Post  announced  an  exhaustive  history 
of  what  congressional  intelligence  commit- 
tees have  been  told  about  U.S.  aid  to  antl- 
Sandinista  guerrillas  in  Nicaragua,  complete 
with  reports  of  troop  strengths  and  other 
Items  of  military  intelligence.  The  story  is  a 
testimony  to  the  journalistic  enterprise  of 
the  Poet,  and  anything  but  a  testimony  to 
the  wisdom  of  involving  Congress  in  covert 
activities. 

This  observation  is  especially  pertinent 
given  Congress'  current  inclination  to 
dabble  in  foreign  policy  in  general  and  Car- 
ibbean policy  in  particular.  Its  general 
stance  is  to  duck  all  responsibility,  giving 
the  executive  funds  to  do  what  it  wants  but 
accompanying  them  with  restrictions  de- 
signed to  cover  the  congressional  backside  if 
the  actions  are  questioned.  How  this  works ' 
is  quite  neatly  depicted  in  the  Post  history. 
Clearly  the  "problem"  with  the  Nicara- 
guan  operation  Is  that  it  has  been  too  suc- 
cessful. In  particular,  the  anti-Sandinista 
forces  have  done  too  well  at  winning  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  Nicaraguan  people. 
They  keep  attracting  recruits,  their  num- 
bers growing  to  7.000  today  from  500  at  the 
beginning  of  1982.  There  is  even  some 
chance  (perhaps  overrated)  that  they  might 
actually  take  over  the  country,  throw  out 
the  Sandinistas  and  send  the  Cubans  pack- 
ing. Horrors,  that's  not  what  Congress  has 
in  mind. 

Indeed,  it  seems  that  in  its  wisdom  Con- 
gress has  enacted  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine 
into  U.S.  public  law.  The  Brezhnev  Doc- 
trine, originally  announced  to  justify  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  (Czechoslovakia  in  1968, 
holds  that  once  a  nation  has  joined  the 
Communist  bloc  it  cannot  be  allowed  to 
change  its  mind.  Congress'  version,  called 
the  Boland  Amendment,  prohibits  covert 
aid  "for  the  purpose"  of  overthrowing  the 
Sandinista  junta. 

A  little  guerrilla  harassment  is  perfectly 
OK,  in  Congress'  view,  so  long  as  it  doesn't 
become  too  serious.  The  UJS.  can  finance 
and  encourage  anti-Sandinista  Nicaraguans 
to  take  up  guns  and  risk  their  lives,  so  long 
as  their  purpose  is  not  to  reclaim  their 
country  from  Castroism,  but  merely  to 
interdict  arms  traffic  to  Marxist  guerrillas 
elsewhere  in  Central  America.  Watching  the 
growth  of  the  anti-Sandinistas.  Congress 
has  developed  a  dark  suspicion  they  may 
have  something  more  on  their  minds. 

So  the  intelligence  committees  are  putting 
the  Boland  Amendment  and  all  those  de- 
tailed briefings  to  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended.  To  wit,  leaking  to  the 
press  so  that  Congress  can  deny  it  had 
anything  to  do  with  what's  going  on.  If  it 
keeps  the  executive  from  doing  anything,  so 
much  the  better  with  at  least  some  in  Con- 
gress. And  if  it  jeopardizes  the  lives  of 
people  who  have  put  their  trust  in  the  UJS.. 
tough  luck. 

For  our  part,  we  see  no  reason  in  the 
world  that  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine  ought  to 
supplant  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Nothing 
could  bring  peace  to  Central  America  so 
quickly  as  the  overthrow  of  the  Sandinistas. 
If  there  is  a  chance  that  this  could  be  ac- 
complished through  covert  aid  to  a  popular 
uprising,  it  would  be  money  very  well  spent 
indeed.  As  recently  as  1965,  Lyndon  John- 
son sent  28,000  Marines  into  the  Dominican 
Republic,  chartered  an  election  and  left. 
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Today,  hardly  anyone  remembers,  let  alone 
complains. 

Now  of  course.  Congress  may  believe  we 
should  forswear  military  power,  overt  or 
covert.  It  may  believe  that,  even  If  the  prac- 
tical result  is  allowing  Castro  to  take  over, 
for  our  sins  we  should  abstain  from  Latin 
America.  These  are  familiar  propositions. 
and  can  be  debated  and  decided.  But  if  these 
are  the  things  that  Congress  believes,  its  ob- 
ligation Is  to  stand  up  and  say  so. 

Instead,  Congress  plays  Its  responsibility- 
ducking  game.  It  will  not  cut  off  aid  to  El 
Salvador,  merely  voting  less  than  needed  to 
do  the  job.  It  will  not  terminate  the  Nicara- 
guan  operation,  merely  keep  it  going  until 
September  while  the  executive  branch 
jumps  through  some  hoops,  filing  reports 
and  making  declarations  to  give  Congress 
more  excuses. 

"We  are  no  longer  simply  to  be  informed." 
Sen.  Moynlhan  explained.  "We  want  to  be  a 
part  of  the  process. '  Surely  this  Is  the  last 
thing  the  nation  needs.  If  Congress  decides 
not  to  sanction  covert  action,  that  Is  Its 
right,  and  the  public  can  judge  Its  responsi- 
bility for  what  follows.  But  the  one  clear 
thing  Is  that  such  actions  cannot  be  run  by 
a  committee,  let  alone  a  committee  of  con- 
gressmen. For  actions  where  a  single  voice  is 
mandatory,  the  Pounding  Fathers  gave  us 
an  executive  branch,  a  president  and  a  com- 
mander in  chief.  The  president  ought  to 
demand  that  Congress  choose  between 
abandoning  covert  action  or  letting  him  run 
it.  He  cannot  afford  to  be  put  In  a  position 
that  keeps  his  policies  from  succeeding  but 
saddles  him  with  responsibility  for  their 
failure. 


JMI 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
PoLry).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  GiucAN)  is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sad  regret  that  I  rise  to  pay  homage  to 
one  of  the  most  courageous  and  re- 
markable women  I  have  ever  known. 

Katharine  St.  George  was  initially 
elected  to  the  80th  Congress  in  1946. 
During  the  subsequent  18  years,  Kath- 
arine St.  George  continued  to  repre- 
sent four  counties  in  southeastern 
New  York  with  integrity,  with  energy, 
and  with  dedication. 

When  she  quietly  passed  away  last 
week  at  the  age  of  86,  she  was 
mourned  as  the  "first  lady"  of  the 
mid-Hudson  region  of  New  York. 

Although  Congresswoman  Katha- 
rine St.  George's  accomplishments 
were  many,  she  is  remembered  today 
especially  for  being  the  author  and 
major  sponsor  of  the  first  equal  rights 
amendment  to  warrant  serious  consid- 
eration by  this  body  and  by  the 
Senate.  She  was  the  first  Member  to 
sponsor  hearings  on  the  issue  of  ERA 
and,  although  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  U.S.  Constitution  did  not 
gain  congressional  approval  until  after 
her  retirement,  many  historians  and 
women's  rights  groups  credit  her  with 
laying  the  initial  groundwork  which 
paved  the  way  for  ERA'S  eventual  ac- 
ceptance. 


It  is  doubtful  if,  in  that  day  and  age, 
such  a  radical  proposal  as  ERA  could 
have  been  accepted  had  it  not  been 
initially  sponsored  by  a  Member  who 
had  earned  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Katharine 
St.  George  won  that  high  esteem  by 
her  devotion  to  her  congressional 
duties  and  by  her  integrity. 

Congn'esswoman  St.  George  will  also 
be  remembered  as  the  first  woman  in 
the  history  of  the  Congress  to  serve  on 
the  prestigious  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee. 

Mrs.  St.  George  was  also  one  of  the 
first  women  to  serve  on  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee.  It  was  un- 
fortimate,  but  she  had  to  fight  a  cou- 
rageous battle,  against  the  thinking  of 
the  times  that  the  Armed  Services  was 
"no  place  for  a  woman."  The  fact  that 
she  prevailed— and  did  so  with  digni- 
ty—again blazed  the  trail  for  those 
who  followed  her. 

Mrs.  St.  George  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee,  and  during  the  83d  Con- 
gress, when  her  party  was  in  the  ma- 
jority, she  was  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Postal  Operations. 
During  her  tenure  as  chairman,  the 
Postal  Operations  Subcommittee 
issued  a  report  which  included  recom- 
mendations for  improvements  which 
were  subsequently  put  into  effect.  It 
was  estimated  that  those  improve- 
ments resulted  in  a  $70  million  annual 
savings  to  the  Federal  Government. 
Mrs.  St.  George  was  the  prime  mover 
behind  the  successful  move  to  appoint 
an  Assistant  Postmaster  General  for 
Persormel,  which  resulted  in  further 
savings  for  the  taxpayers. 

During  her  long  tenure  in  the 
House,  Mrs.  St.  George  also  served  on 
the  Committee  on  Committees.  She 
initiated  many  bills  during  her  time  in 
the  House  which  were  enacted  into 
law  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  Federal 
employees,  including  a  cost  of  living 
pay  adjustment  bill,  a  training  pro- 
gram for  Federal  employees  bill,  a 
code  of  ethics,  revision  of  Internal 
Revenue  Service  laws,  and  improve- 
ments in  oiu*  social  security  legislation. 

In  1956,  Mrs.  St.  George  became  the 
first  woman  in  history  to  represent 
the  United  States  at  the  Interparli- 
mentary  Union  Conferences,  and  con- 
tinued to  represent  us  on  that  biparti- 
san international  group  until  she  left 
Congress  in  1964.  In  fact,  she  served  as 
president  of  the  interparliamentary 
group  during  her  last  years  in  Con- 
gress. 

All  in  all,  Katharine  St.  George 
amassed  an  enviable  record  of  public 
and  legislative  service. 

But,  what  manner  of  person  was 
this,  who  warranted  the  universal  re- 
spect of  her  colleagues,  and  who  was 
returned  to  Congress  year  after  year 
after  year  by  the  voters  of  Rockland, 
Orange,  Sullivan,  and  Delaware  Coun- 
ties in  New  York? 


Katharine  Delano  Price  Collier  was 
bom  in  Bridgenorth,  England,  on  July 
12,  1896,  where  her  father,  Price  Col- 
lier, was  temporarily  assigned  as  a  for- 
eign correspondent  with  the  now-de- 
funct Forum  magazine.  Price  Collier 
was  one  of  the  most  widely  known  and 
respected  journalists  of  his  day.  and 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  person- 
alities and  issues  which  shaped  inter- 
national politics  had  a  profoimd  effect 
on  his  young  daughter. 

Katharine's  mother,  the  former 
Katharine  Delano,  of  Newburgh,  N.Y., 
was  a  member  of  one  of  the  first  fami- 
lies of  the  Hudson  Valley.  Young 
Katharine's  mother  was  the  sister  of 
Sara  Delano,  the  mother  of  our  32d 
President,  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

Returning  to  their  home  of  Tuxedo 
Park,  N.Y.,  when  young  Katharine 
was  2,  the  Colliers  were  in  a  position 
to  see  that  their  daughter  would  take 
advantage  of  the  educational  opportu- 
nities available  to  her.  Accordingly  she 
was  educated  in  private  schools  in  the 
area  until  the  age  of  11,  when  she  was 
sent  to  Europe  to  complete  her  stud- 
ies. She  studied  in  England,  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,  where  she 
was  presented  at  the  court  of  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  II— a  heady  experience  for  a 
young  girl.  In  her  later  congressional 
career,  Mrs.  St.  George  put  her  for- 
eign education  to  good  use.  Being 
fluent  in  a  number  of  languages,  she 
became  the  first  Member  of  Congress 
to  regularly  broadcast  over  the  Voice 
of  America  in  foreign  tongues. 

In  1917,  Katharine  married  George 
Baker  St.  George,  a  renowned  busi- 
nessman and  sportsman.  The  marriage 
endured  for  40  years,  until  Mr.  St. 
George's  death  in  1957.  This  happy 
marriage  produced  one  child,  the 
lovely  and  gracious  Priscilla  Ryan, 
who  still  resides  in  Tuxedo  Park.  In 
addition,  Mrs.  St.  George  is  survived 
by  two  grandchildren,  and  six  great- 
grandchildren. 

Mrs.  St.  George  became  interested  in 
local  politics  at  a  relatively  young  age, 
being  elected  to  both  the  town  council 
of  Tuxedo,  N.Y.,  and  the  board  of  edu- 
cation of  Tuxedo,  in  1926.  Mrs.  St. 
George  retained  both  of  these  posi- 
tions for  over  20  years,  and  in  fact 
served  as  president  of  the  school  board 
from  1930  until  her  election  to  Con- 
gress. 

Mrs.  St.  George  soon  became  known 
as  "Mrs.  Republican"  in  Orange 
County,  serving  as  treasurer,  vice 
chairman,  and  finally,  chairman,  of 
the  Orange  County  Republican  Com- 
mittee. She  was  a  delegate  to  the  1944 
Republican  National  Convention,  and 
in  1956  she  received  an  unprecedented 
honor— she  was  appointed  the  first 
woman  ever  to  serve  as  parliamentari- 
an at  a  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion. Her  performance  in  this  capacity, 
as  weU  as  the  reputation  she  had 
earned  by  then  with  her  colleagues  as 


a  master  of  parlitunentary  procedure, 
warranted  her  reappointment  to  the 
same  position  at  the  1960  Republican 
Convention. 

Her  initial  election  to  Congress,  in 
1946.  came  about  after  her  stunning 
defeat  of  an  incumbent  in  a  primary 
election.  She  was  reelected  by  massive 
margins  every  subsequent  2  years.  In 
1956,  the  Democratic  Party  nominated 
a  well-financed,  nationally  known  can- 
didate to  challenge  Mrs.  St.  George. 
Although  the  campaign  generated  na- 
tional publicity,  the  results  were  the 
same:  Katharine  St.  George  was  re- 
elected yet  again. 

We  all  remember  1964,  and  what  a 
devastating  year  that  was  for  the  Re- 
publican Party.  That  was  the  year,  in 
a  major  political  upset,  that  Katha- 
rine St.  George  lost  her  seat  in  Con- 
gress. But  it  is  well  to  reflect  on  the 
fact  that,  while  the  national  Republi- 
can ticket  was  losing  her  district  by 
margins  of  2  to  1  and  3  to  1,  and  while 
most  of  the  Republican  State  legisla- 
tors and  local  officials  in  her  district 
were  losing  their  seats,  Katharine  St. 
George  was  defeated  for  a  10th  term 
in  Congress  by  less  than  5,000  votes 
out  of  nearly  200.000  cast— a  tribute  to 
the  nonpartisan  respect  that  this 
woman,  "Mrs.  Republican,"  had 
achieved. 

After  her  departure  from  Congress, 
Mrs.  St.  George  continued  in  her  role 
as  the  "first  lady"  of  the  mid-Hudson 
Valley.  She  served  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Woman's  National  Re- 
publican Club,  the  Quassaick  Chapter 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  Rockland  County 
Business  and  Professional  Woman's 
Club,  the  Sylvanius  Thayer  Hall  of 
Fame  Committee,  the  National  Com- 
mittee of  American  Friends  of  Captive 
Nations,  the  National  Institute  of 
Social  Sciences,  the  Citizens  Commit- 
tee for  the  Nation's  Civic  Auditorium, 
and  the  Committee  of  1  Million 
Against  the  Admission  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. She  also  kept  her  hand  in  local 
politics,  serving  as  Republican  chair- 
man of  the  town  of  Tuxedo  for  many 
years. 

Soon  after  her  retirement  from  Con- 
gress, Mrs.  St.  George  was  elected  to 
the  New  York  State  Republican  Com- 
mittee from  her  assembly  district.  She 
served  with  distinction  on  that  body 
until  1982,  when  redistricting  would 
have  required  her  to  run  against  an  in- 
cumbent from  an  adjacent  district.  Al- 
though she  undoubtedly  would  have 
won  reelection  easily,  she  graciously 
stepped  down,  because  it  was  time  "to 
give  a  younger  voice"  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard. 

Last  October,  the  State  Republican 
Committee  asked  me  to  publically 
present  Mrs.  St.  George  with  a  certifi- 
cate naming  her  an  honorary  life 
member  of  that  committee.  The  deci- 
sion to  so  honor  her— the  first  and,  so 


far,  only  time  in  history  this  honor 
was  conferred— was  rendered  unani- 
mously, in  recognition  of  Mrs.  St. 
George's  years  of  devotion  to  her 
Nation,  to  her  region,  and  to  her 
party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  time  I  ran  for 
Congress,  Mrs.  St.  George  was  an  early 
and  staunch  supporter  of  my  candida- 
cy. This  support  never  waned  over  the 
years,  and  I  consider  this  support  an 
immense  honor.  I  have  often  solicited 
Mrs.  St.  George's  advice  and  counsel, 
and  only  her  recent  illness,  which 
proved  to  be  fatal,  has  silenced  her 
guidance  and  her  assistance. 

I  am  confident  that  all  of  my  col- 
leagues, especially  the  39  current 
Members  of  Congress  who  served  con- 
currently with  Mrs.  St.  George,  will 
join  with  me  in  expressing  our  deepest 
condolences  to  her  family  and  loved 
ones,  and  join  with  me  in  saluting  the 
"first  lady  of  New  York's  Mid-Hudson 
Valley,"  surely  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable women  that  our  Nation  in 
the  20th  century  has  produced. 

D  1840 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  opportunity 
to  rise  in  tribute  to  Katharine  Collier 
St.  George,  a  longtime  friend  of  my 
family  and  a  former  colleague  who 
served  in  this  body  from  1946  through 
1964. 

Mrs.  St.  George  represented  the 
mid-Hudson  Valley  of  New  York,  an 
area  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  Mr.  Oilman  and  I  have  the 
privilege  of  representing  now.  She  was 
a  first  cousin  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  a  descendant  of  the 
original  settlers  at  Plymouth  Rock. 

This  distinguished  lady  was  bom  in 
England  but  grew  up  in  Tuxedo  Park, 
N.Y.,  in  Orange  County.  She  attended 
schools  in  New  York  until  the  age  of 
11,  when  she  was  sent  to  Europe  to 
continue  her  education,  studying  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany. 

In  Congress,  Mrs.  St.  George  repre- 
sented New  York's  27th  Congressional 
District  which  included  Orange,  Sulli- 
van, and  Delaware  Counties.  She 
always  took  a  strong  interest  in  im- 
provements for  Federal  employees,  a 
strong  national  defense,  and  became 
the  chief  sponsor  of  a  proposed  equal 
rights  amendment  for  women. 

In  1962,  she  became  the  first  woman 
to  serve  on  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  also  was  the  assistant  Republi- 
can whip  in  the  House.  She  was  the 
parliamentarian  at  the  National  Re- 
publican Conventions  in  1958  and 
1962. 

Before  she  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  Mrs.  St.  George  was 
the  Republican  chairman  of  Orange 


County.  Last  year  she  became  the  first 
person  in  history  to  be  voted  an  hon- . 
orary  life  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Republican  Committee. 

I  am  deeply  saddened  by  the  death 
of  Katharine  St.  George  who  was  an 
insightful  legislator,  as  well  as  a  com- 
passionate woman  with  great  precep- 
tion  into  the  issues  and  problems  af- 
fecting her  constituency.  Her  wit,  gra- 
ciousness  and  intellect  will  long  be  re- 
membered by  those  privileged  to  know 
her. 

The  Hudson  Valley  will  greatly  miss 
her  outspoken  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
the  Republican  Party,  and  her  undy- 
ing concern  for  the  welfare  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. 

I  know  that  the  gentleman  has  been 
closely  alined  with  Katharine  St. 
George  over  the  years  and  now  repre- 
sents a  portion  of  her  former  district. 
Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  so 
pleased  that  the  gentleman  has  given 
me  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
this  tribute  to  a  woman  of  great 
charm  and  wit  and  keen  intelligence 
and  enduring  strength,  Katharine  St. 
George. 

Mrs.  St.  George  came  to  the  Con- 
gress, as  the  gentleman  said,  in  the 
80th  Congress  which  was  the  year  fol- 
lowing World  War  that  my  husband. 
Hale,  retumed  to  the  Congress.  And 
we  had  a  wonderful  relationship  with 
her  and  with  the  memljers  of  her 
family  with  whom  we  were  privileged 
and  honored  to  be  associated. 

I  was  very  pleased  that  the  gentle- . 
man  mentioned  Mrs.  St.  George's  ERA 
resolution  which  was  one  that  she  felt 
was  long  overdue  and  without  the  kind 
of  enduring  strength  that  she  always 
exhibited  would  not  have  gotten  as  far 
as  it  did  without  her  leadership.  Were 
she  here  now  I  am  certain  that  we 
would  in  the  newly  instituted  resolu- 
tion to  have  ERA  resurrected  she 
would  be  one  of  the  guiding  lights  in 
that  regard. 

Recently  I  was  a  delegate  to  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  Conference 
and  someone  said  to  me,  "Are  you  the 
first  woman  delegate  from  the  United 
States?" 
And  I  said. 

Oh.  no.  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  many 
years  ago  Katharine  St.  George  of  New 
York  was  not  only  a  woman  delegate  to  the 
IPU.  but  her  connections  with  people  all 
over  the  world  served  our  country  so  well  in " 
those  regards. 

My  husband.  Hale,  was  a  delegate 
during  the  years  when  Mrs.  St.  George 
was  and  I  had  the  opportunity  of  trav- 
eling with  them  from  time  to  time  to 
the  conference  meetings.  And  as  a  U.S, 
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delegate,  just  in  the  last  couple  of 
weeks  in  Helsinki,  Finland,  I  remem- 
bered her  participation  and  the  fact 
that  she  was  able  to  represent  what  I 
felt  was  all  that  was  the  best  of  the 
United  States.  And  I  was  so  proud  of 
her  performance  at  those  internation- 
al meetings. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  I  was  able  to 
follow  and  tread  very  softly  in  her 
considerably  large  footsteps  at  the 
IPU  meeting.  And  I  am  so  pleased  that 
the  gentleman  has  taken  this  occasion 
to  pay  tribute  to  such  a  marvelous 
U.S.  woman. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  kind  remarks  and  par- 
ticularly since  the  gentlewoman  is  a 
member  of  that  distinguished  group  of 
lady  Members  of  our  House. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
profound  sorrow  that  I  rise  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  great  public  servant, 
our  late  former  colleague  Mrs.  Katha- 
rine St.  George.  A  legislator  in  the 
very  finest  meaning  of  the  word,  Mrs. 
St.  George  was  as  committed  to  this 
institution  as  she  was  to  the  many 
causes  in  which  she  so  deeply  believed. 

Although  she  perhaps  is  best  re- 
membered for  being  among  the  first 
and  most  influential  sponsors  of  the 
equal  rights  amendment  for  women, 
Mrs.  St.  George  was  a  pioneer  in  many 
other  fields  as  well.  She  was  the  first 
woman  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  It  is  my  sin- 
cere regret  that  she  left  the  Congress 
the  year  before  I  took  my  own  seat  on 
this  distinguished  committee  which  I 
am  now  privileged  to  chair.  Mrs.  St. 
George  was  also  the  first  woman  in 
history  to  serve  as  parliamentarian  at 
a  Republican  National  Convention, 
and  was  the  first  woman  to  attend  an 
International  Parlimentary  Union  con- 
ference. She  later  acted  as  the  IPU 
president— a  position  I  am  presently 
honored  to  hold  myself. 

The  range  of  Katharine  St.  George's 
achievements  is  a  testimony  to  the  di- 
verse talents  of  this  extraordinary 
woman.  Over  her  long  congressional 
career,  she  became  the  first  Member 
of  Congress  to  make  regular  radio 
broadcasts  over  the  Voice  of  America 
in  a  foreign  language,  and  as  an  active 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, she  flew  aboard  the  P-104B 
Starfighter  airplane.  Becoming  the 
first  woman  to  break  the  sound  bar- 
rier. 

Katharine  St.  George  was  more  than 
an  outspoken  advocate  of  equal  rights 
for  woman  and  a  champion  of  the  el- 
derly and  the  Federal  worker.  There 
have  been  many  before  and  after  who 
have  served  here  and  who  have  spoken 
as  eloquently  and  persuasively.  But 
few  have  become  as  expert  on  knowing 
how  to  get  things  done  as  did  she. 

A  first  cousin  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt,  Mrs.  St.  George  shared  his 
love  of  freedom  and  his  compassion 
for  people.  Surely  there  have  been  no 


two  more  committed  public  servants, 
no  two  more  genuine  national  heroes 
than  they.  One  led  the  Nation  as 
President,  the  other  was  a  leader 
among  her  colleagues  in  Congress.  It 
has  been  said  that  no  one  understood 
the  power  of  the  presidency  better 
than  did  P.  D.  R.  Mr.  Speaker,  clearly 
Katharine  St.  George  was  equally 
without  peer  in  understanding  the 
power  of  the  power  of  the  Congress. 
She  was  a  master  at  using  the  rules  to 
promote  those  causes  so  important  to 
her. 

With  her  passing,  the  Nation  has 
lost  one  of  its  true  leaders,  but  her  un- 
failing belief  in  this  great  democracy 
and  its  rich  potential  is  the  legacy  she 
leaves  to  us.  She  gave  us  all  a  model  to 
follow  and  a  dream  to  share. 

•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the  death 
of  Katharine  St.  George. 

She  was  beginning  her  fourth  term 
in  Congress  when  I  came  here  as  a 
freshman  in  1953  and  she  had  already 
established  herself  as  a  diligent  and 
talented  legislator. 

Katharine  St.  George  was  a  gracious 
and  lovely  woman  and  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  getting  to  know  her  in  some 
depth  as  we  sat  across  the  aisle  from 
each  other  on  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

I  had  tremendous  respect  for  Katha- 
rine—for her  capabilities,  her  noble 
ideals,  and  her  dedication. 

Millie  and  I  extend  our  sympathy 
and  affection  to  Katharine's  daughter. 
Priscilla  and  her  family.* 

•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  remembering  our  former 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Katharine 
St.  George  of  New  York. 

I  served  with  Mrs.  St.  George  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  during 
all  the  years  she  was  a  member  of  the 
committee,  and  I  confess  to  being  a 
great  admirer  of  her  competence  and 
courage.  As  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee checking  out  the  F-104  as  its  first 
female  passenger,  she  became  one  of 
the  few  women  bom  in  the  19th  centu- 
ry, if  not  the  only  one,  to  break  the 
sound  barrier. 

Yes,  courage  and  conviction  are 
words  that  apply  perfectly  to  Mrs.  St. 
George.  She  was  the  first  Member  of 
Congress  to  introduce  the  equal  rights 
amendment,  which  was  not  passed 
until  almost  a  decade  after  she  retired. 
She  was  one  of  the  original  cosponsors 
of  a  code  of  ethics  for  the  House,  and  I 
was  pleased  to  work  with  her  on  this, 
carrying  the  fight  after  she  retired 
and  eventually  becoming  the  first 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 

I  am  privileged  and  proud  to  have 
known  Mrs.  St.  George  and  to  have 
served  and  worked  constructively  with 
her.  I  regret  her  passing  and  extend 
my  sympathies  to  her  family  and 
friends  now  deprived  of  her  shining 
light.  They  should  be  comforted  to 


know  that  the  contributions  of  this 
fine  American  will  not  be  forgotten.* 
•  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  join  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
former  colleague,  the  late  gentlewom- 
an from  New  York,  Mrs.  Katharine  St. 
George. 

Mrs.  St.  George's  name  had  been 
well  known  to  me  even  before  I  came 
to  Congress  in  1959.  She  was  famous 
in  New  York  State,  as  well  as  national- 
ly, because  she  had  been  elected  in 
1946  to  represent  the  district  which  in- 
cluded the  family  estate  of  the  late 
President  Roosevelt,  Hyde  Park;  and 
also  because  she  was  a  cousin  of  F.  D. 
R.,  her  mother  and  F.  D.  R.'s  mother 
being  sisters.  Yet  Mrs.  St.  George,  as  a 
forthright  legislator,  did  not  hesitate 
to  oppose  the  continuing  programs  of 
the  late  wartime  Chief  Executive 
when  she  believed  they  were  wrong. 

My  first  opportunity  to  meet  Mrs. 
St.  George  personally,  however,  was 
when  I  was  assigned  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  as  a  fresh- 
man member.  She  was  the  only 
woman  member  of  that  committee 
which  has  top  authority  over  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Congressional  tradition  has  it  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  Hon.  Carl 
Vinson,  was  very  reluctant  to  permit 
members  of  his  committee  to  ask  ques- 
tions of  witnesses.  Those  stories  may 
have  been  a  bit  exaggerated,  let  me 
say;  but  it  became  clear  to  me  very 
early  that  whenever  the  gentlelady 
from  New  York  requested  the  floor 
during  committee  deliberations,  chair- 
man Vinson  very  quickly  and  gracious- 
ly yielded  to  her.  Not  just  because  she 
was  a  very  lovely  and  gracious  lady; 
but  also  because  he  knew  that  Mrs.  St. 
George  was  well  versed  in  military 
matters,  and  he  realized  that  her  com- 
ments and  suggestions  always  made 
sense. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee.  Mrs. 
St.  George— we  rarely  referred  to  her 
as  Kassie  in  her  presence— was  a  very 
active  and  dedicated  member,  visiting 
our  troops  in  the  field  and  abroad.  In 
fact  one  of  the  most  prominent  photo- 
graphs displayed  in  the  committee's 
main  office  was  of  Mrs.  St.  George  in 
flying  gear  and  helmet,  taken  immedi- 
ately after  she  had  just  completed  a 
flight  in  the  Air  Force's  new  F-104B 
Starfighter  aircraft  as  it  broke  the 
sound  barrier  at  35.000  feet— the  first 
woman  passenger  to  be  carried  on 
such  a  flight. 

Mrs.  St.  George  was  regarded  as  an 
effective  legislator  and  as  such  was  re- 
spected by  Democrats  as  well  as  Re- 
publicans. She  was  a  great  and  patriot- 
ic American,  and  we  were  sorry  to  lose 
her  from  the  House  in  1964.  And  I  am 
sorry  now  indeed  to  learn  of  her  pass- 
ing. Yet  in  the  years  since  she  left 
Congress  she  continued  her  vigorous 
schedule  of  community  involvement 
and  her  consistent  support  of  a  strong 


and  vigorous  America  during  those  dif- 
ficult days  of  the  late  sixties  and  the 
decade  of  the  seventies. 

All  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
know  Katharine  St.  George  and  to 
serve  with  her  will  miss  her  very  great- 
ly.* 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  join  the  Members  of  the  House  in 
paying  tribute  to  our  former  colleague, 
Mrs.  Katharine  St.  George. 

I  was  privileged  to  serve  in  the 
House  during  a  portion  of  Mrs.  St. 
George's  tenure  in  this  body.  She  was 
a  dedicated  and  effective  representa- 
tive of  the  people  of  New  York  and 
provided  distinguished  service  to  our 
country.  Her  work  on  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee,  and 
the  Rules  Committee  earned  her  the 
respect  and  trust  of  her  colleagues. 

Mrs.  St.  George  was  a  champion  of 
equal  rights  for  women  long  before 
that  cause  became  fashionable.  She 
advocated  an  equal  rights  amendment 
for  women  as  a  means  of  insuring 
equality  under  the  law.  and  I  think  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  her  efforts  laid  the 
groundwork  for  much  of  the  progress 
made  on  the  women's  rights  issue 
during  the  last  20  years.  When  the  his- 
tory of  the  women's  rights  movement 
is  written,  the  role  of  Mrs.  St.  George 
will  have  a  prominent  part  in  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  convey  my 
deepest  sympathies  to  Mrs.  St. 
George's  family  on  their  loss.* 
•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  we  pay  tribute 
today  to  my  former  colleague  and 
friend  Mrs.  Katharine  St.  George  who 
passed  away  last  week  at  the  age  of  86. 
Mrs.  Katharine  St.  George  served  as 
a  representative  of  the  Mid-Husdon 
Counties  of  New  York  State  for  nearly 
20  years  in  Congress. 

Among  her  noted  accomplishments, 
Mrs.  St.  George  is  best  known  for  her 
battling  through  the  years  for  equal 
rights  for  women.  She  has  served  as  an 
inspiration  for  women  throughout  the 
country  until  her  death.  As  in  1963, 
Katharine  became  the  first  woman 
ever  elected  to  be  president  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  at  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union  Conference  which  was  responsi- 
ble for  talks  on  how  nations  around 
the  world  can  strengthen  their  demo- 
cratic systems. 

Former  Congresswoman  St.  George 
has  served  her  country  with  great  abil- 
ity and  distinction.  As  she  led  women 
to  greater  influence  in  Government, 
Mrs.  St.  George  said: 

Let  us  go  forward  as  comrades  in  the  great 
epic  of  America.  There  is  a  strong  possibility 
that  the  coming  of  women  to  politics  is  a 
new  transfusion  of  blood  of  freedom.  The 
American  women— a  phenomenom  of  the 
20th  century— can  reshape  the  world. 

Katharine  and  her  strength  to  fight 
for  what  she  believed  in  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  everyone.* 


•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sadness  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in  a 
tribute  to  the  late  Congresswomtm 
from  New  York,  the  Honorable  Katha- 
rine St.  George. 

Although  I  did  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  Congresswoman 
St.  George,  I  share  with  my  colleagues 
who  did  have  this  honor  the  same  feel- 
ings of  respect  and  admiration  that 
they  held  toward  this  remarkable 
lady. 

Mrs.  St.  George  represented  the 
mid-Hudson  Valley  of  New  York  in 
Congress  for  18  years,  from  1946  to 
1964.  Prior  to  her  election  to  Congress, 
she  was  an  active  member  of  her  com- 
munity of  Tuxedo  Park,  N.Y.  There, 
she  served  on  the  town  board,  the 
board  of  education,  and  the  Orange 
County  Republican  Committee.  She 
also  was  a  delegate  to  the  1944  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  Convention. 
In  Congress.  Mrs.  St.  George  distin- 
guished herself  by  being  the  first 
woman  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  to  serve  on  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  She  also  served  on  the 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee, as  well  as  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Following  her  years  in  Congress, 
Mrs.  St.  George  maintained  her  com- 
mitment to  public  service.  From  1972 
to  1982,  she  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Republican  Committee. 
And  in  1982,  she  became  the  first 
person  in  history  to  be  voted  an  hon- 
orary life  member  of  the  New  York 
State  Republican  Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  serving  today 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  former  Con- 
gresswoman St.  George.  Her  hard 
work  and  dedication  to  the  public  good 
should  serve  as  examples  to  us  all  as 
we  work  to  carry  on  the  good  deeds 
that  we  all  associate  with  Katharine 
St.  George.* 

*  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
both  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  long  and  remarkable  public 
career  of  a  remarkable  woman,  our 
former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Katharine  St.  George  of  New  York. 
There  are  probably  not  too  many  of  us 
left  in  this  body  who  served  with  her, 
as  I  did,  during  all  but  the  first  2  years 
of  her  House  tenure. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Oilman)  has  pointed  out.  Mrs.  St. 
George  established  a  number  of 
"firsts"  in  the  history  of  this  body: 
The  first  woman  to  have  served  on  the 
Rules  Committee,  in  addition  to  two 
other  major  standing  committees  of 
the  House:  the  first  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  make  regular  broadcasts  over 
the  Voice  of  America  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage; the  first  woman  to  serve  as  par- 
liamentarian at  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention;  and  the  first 
woman  passenger  on  the  F-104B— 
Starfighter— plane  which  broke  the 
sound  barrier  at  35,000  feet.  She  was 


also  an  early  and  prominent  leader  in 
the  movement  for  equal  rights  for 
women,  long  before  that  cause  became 
fashionable— or  even  topical. 

Above  all,  however,  Katharine  St. 
George  will  be  remembered  as  a 
person  of  strong  character  and  integri- 
ty, who  won  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  Members  and  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  Her  influence  on  her 
fellow  legislators  was,  in  fact,  a  key 
factor  in  the  legislative  history  of  the 
early  post- World  War  II  period. 

The  recent  death  of  Katharine  St. 
George,  therefore,  marks  the  passing 
of  an  era;  but  it  also  represents  the 
loss  of  a  valued  colleague  and  friend, 
who  had  demonstrated  by  a  long  and 
distinguished  public  career  that  active 
participation  in  the  political  life  of 
this  Nation  can  be  a  most  honorable 
profession. 

To  her  daughter.  Mr.  Patricia  St. 
George  Ryan,  to  her  two  grandchil- 
dren and  six  great-grandchildren,  I 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy.* 

*  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  all  been  grieved  about  the  pass- 
ing of  our  friend  and  former  colleague 
Katharine  St.  George.  She  ably  repre- 
sented the  Mid-Hudson  Valley  of  New 
York  State  in  Congress  from  1946 
through  1964  when  she  returned  to 
her  home  in  Tuxedo  Park.  N.Y..  in  re- 
tirement. She  and  I  were  the  original 
cosponsors  of  the  Code  of  Ethics  for 
Government  Service  which  is  still  the 
law  of  the  land. 

I  also  served  with  her  on  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  later 
she  served  on  the  Rules  Committee. 
She  was  a  leader  in  everything  she  im- 
dertook  and  served  as  president  of  the 
Inter-Parliamentary  Union  and  as  Par- 
liamentarian of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  in  1956  and  1960. 
She  was  a  very  able,  very  personable 
lady  whom  we  all  not  only  respected, 
but  greatly  loved.  She  will  be  very 
much  missed  and  our  deepest  sympa- 
thies go  out  to  her  family.* 

*  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
join  my  fellow  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  mourning  the 
death  of  a  truly  remarkable  person,  a 
friend  and  former  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Katharine  St.  George. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1957,  Katharine 
had  already  been  representing  her 
New  York  district  for  close  to  a 
decade.  In  fswjt,  she  was  only  the  43d 
woman  to  be  elected  to  the  House  in 
its  entire  history.  During  the  subse- 
quent years  that  we  served  together  as 
colleagues  and  fellow  Republicans,  my 
respect  and  admiration  for  her  wit, 
charm,  intelligence  and  political  savvy 
increased.  It  was  an  honor  to  serve 
with  Katharine  and  to  be  numbered 
among  her  many  friends. 

Katharine  served  the  constituents  of 
her  district  well  as  evidenced  by  her 
several  terms  in  office.  She  served  th6 
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Nation  equally  well  as  evidenced  by 
her  distinguished  record. 

She  is  one  of  the  unsung  heroines  of 
the  women's  movement  as  she  worked 
for  years  lajring  the  groundwork  for 
the  eventual  passage  in  Congress  of 
the  equal  rights  amendment. 

Prom  her  position  on  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
she  worked  to  improve  the  Federal 
civil  service  and  to  provide  Federal 
workers  a  fair  compensation. 

During  her  years  as  a  Member  of 
Congress.  Katharine  also  served  on 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  on  the  House  Rules  Committee 
where  she  was  the  first  woman  to  hold 
such  a  position. 

Katharine's  record  as  a  member  of 
the  Republican  Party  is  equally  broad 
and  illustrious.  It  stretches  from  serv- 
ing on  the  town  board  of  her  home- 
town of  Tuxedo  Park,  N.Y.,  to  being  a 
delegate  to  the  1944  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention,  to  serving  as  the 
psu-liamentarian  at  the  1956  and  1960 
Republican  National  Convention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  look  back  on  the 
years  that  I  have  known  Katharine 
with  great  warmth,  and  I  wish  to 
extend  my  heartfelt  condolences  to 
her  family. 

Katharine  St.  George  was  a  very  dis- 
tinguished and  caring  individual.  The 
Nation  is  richer  because  she  chose  to 
serve  in  public  life,  and  I  am  the  more 
fortunate  because  she  was  my  friend 
and  colleague.* 

•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  great  American  and  good  friend, 
the  late  Mrs.  Katharine  St.  George.  I 
share  the  grief  of  my  colleagues  with 
the  news  of  Mrs.  St.  George's  passing 
and  extend  my  sincere  condolences  to 
her  family  and  to  her  friends. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1963, 
Mrs.  St.  George  was  a  seasoned  and 
highly  respected  legislator  whose 
counsel  I  never  hesitated  to  seek.  She 
ably  represented  her  constituents 
along  the  Hudson  River  of  New  York 
for  18  years.  During  that  time  she  dis- 
tinguished herself  as  a  leader  of  the 
women's  movement.  She  has  been  cor- 
rectly recognized  as  the  driving  force 
behind  efforts  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion to  insure  equal  rights  for  women. 
In  fact,  she  was  the  chief  sponsor  of 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment,  a  state- 
ment that  those  of  us  who  followed 
her  continue  to  fight  for  today. 

Mrs.  St.  George  also  served  her  con- 
stituents and  her  colleagues  as  an  im- 
portant member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service.  She  was  the  first  woman  to  sit 
on  the  House  Rules  Committee,  serv- 
ing from  1961  through  1964.  Mrs.  St. 
George  was  also  an  assistant  Republi- 
can whip  and  sat  on  the  Committee  on 
Committees. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  Mrs.  St. 
George  have  lost  a  trusted  friend  and 


colleague.  This  Institution  and  this 
country  have  lost  a  distinguished 
stateswoman  and  a  great  American. 

Again,  I  extend  my  condolences  to 
the  family  and  friends  of  Mrs.  Katha- 
rine St.  George  and  I  pay  tribute  to 
her  memory.* 

•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Katharine  St.  George  was  a  real  lady. 
She  earned  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  all  who  served  with  her,  before  the 
day  of  ERA  and  at  a  time  when  the 
custom  was  to  deal  with  your  col- 
leagues in  less  strident  tones  and  with 
calm,  well  reasoned  voices.  She  was  a 
champion  of  equal  rights,  and  her 
calm  demeanor,  her  reasoned  and  de- 
liberative arguments  won  her  many 
adherents  to  her  cause.  It  was  an 
honor  to  serve  with  her.« 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
life,  character  and  public  service  of 
the  late  Honorable  Katharine  St. 
George.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1850 
THE  CRIME  OF  GENOCIDE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  (Ms.  Fer- 
RARO)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  special  order  to  talk 
about  the  crime  of  genocide.  When  the 
history  of  the  20th  centiu-y  is  finally 
written,  genocide  will  be  seen  as  "the 
crime  of  the  century." 

The  1948  U.N.  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide  defines  genocide  as 
a  set  of  actions  "committed  with  the 
intent  to  destroy.  In  whole  or  in  part,  a 
national,  ethnical,  racial,  or  religious 
group."  It  is  truly  a  terrifying  notion, 
that  an  entire  race  of  people  might  be 
violently  eliminated  from  the  Earth. 

Yet  it  is  an  idea  which  has  been 
tried  repeatedly  in  modem  history. 

The  first  genocide  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry was  the  Turkish  massacre  of  the 
Armenians.  Beginning  in  April  1915, 
the  Turkish  Government  t>egan  a  sys- 
tematic campaign  to  eliminate  the  Ar- 
menian people.  The  details  of  that 
slaughter  were  recently  related  by 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Cham- 
ber on  the  occasion  of  Armenian  Mar- 
tyrs Day. 

I  need  not  review  that  tragic  story 
tonight.  But  the  ultimate  result  bears 
restating.  Over  a  3-year  period,  1.5  mil- 
lion Armenians,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, the  elderly,  students,  and  profes- 


sionals, were  murdered.  From  the  1914 
level  of  2  million,  the  Armenian  popu- 
lation of  Turkey  declined  to  less  than 
100,000  people  in  1920.  Some  half  a 
million  Armenians  were  scattered 
around  the  globe. 

While  the  Turkish  Grovemment 
bears  responsibility  for  the  murder  of 
a  million  and  a  half  innocent  people, 
the  rest  of  the  world  must  account  for 
its  failure  to  act  on  the  reports  of  the 
massacre  while  it  was  taking  place. 

That  the  world  Itnew  of  the  arrests, 
forced  evacuations,  and  mass  murders 
of  the  Armenians  while  they  were 
happening  is  not  in  doubt.  Repeated 
communiques  filed  by  U.S.  Ambassa- 
dor Henry  Morgenthau  detailed  the 
extent  and  brutality  of  the  suffering 
inflicted  on  the  Armenians.  The  Amer- 
ican Consul  General  in  Smyrna, 
George  Horton,  in  a  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  wrote  the  following: 

I  also  have  other  statements  from  eye-wit- 
nesses ...  of  the  highest  standing  in  the  re- 
ligious and  educational  world,  which  leads 
me  to  believe  that  what  is  now  taking  place 
in  Armenian  Turkey  surpasses  in  deliberate 
and  long-protracted  horror  and  in  extent 
anything  that  has  hitherto  happened  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

The  report  went  on  to  state  that  the 
increasing  ferocity  of  the  extermina- 
tion campaign  could  ultimately  affect 
2  million  people. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
Horton  report  was  submitted  in  No- 
vember 1915— the  massacre  would  con- 
tinue for  several  years  after  that. 

I  have  dwelled  on  the  Armenian 
genocide  not  because  it  is  unique  as  a 
flagrant  abuse  of  human  rights,  but 
precisely  because  it  is  not  unique.  The 
world  knew  about  the  Nazi  Holocaust 
against  the  Jews — and  failed  to  act. 
The  world  Icnew  about  the  mass 
murder  in  Cambodia— and  failed  to 
act.  Those  failures  spread  the  shame 
of  these  unspeakable  crimes  against 
humanity  far  beyond  those  directly  re- 
sponsible for  them. 

The  events  in  Turkey  in  1915,  and  in 
Germany  in  World  War  II,  and  in 
Cambodia  in  the  1970's,  are  of  course, 
not  directly  related.  The  madness  and 
brutality  of  the  perpetrators  of  each 
genocide  had  their  own  tragic  basis. 

But  there  is  a  strong  tie  in  the 
world's  silence  in  the  face  of  each  of 
these  horrors.  We  can  only  be  haunted 
by  the  words  of  Adolph  Hitler,  who 
said,  in  embarking  on  his  "crazed 
attack"  on  the  Jews,  "Who,  after  all. 
spealcs  today  of  the  annihilation  of 
the  Armenians?" 

Now.  today,  years  too  late  for  the 
millions  Idlled  in  Nazi  gas  chambers 
and  Khmer  Rouge  execution  centers, 
we  stand  to  say  that  we  speak  of  the 
annihilation  of  the  Armenians.  And  of 
the  Jews,  and  of  the  Cambodians.  We 
stand  to  remind  the  world  of  these 
crimes  against  humanity,  that  we  may 
prevent  future  crimes. 
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There  is  an  international  instrument 
designed  to  help  in  this  effort.  Eighty- 
eight  nations  have  joined  as  parties  to 
the  U.N.  Convention  on  the  Preven- 
tion and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide.  Sadly,  despite  the  leading 
role  the  United  States  played  in  draft- 
ing the  convention,  the  United  States 
still  has  not  ratified  it. 

United  States  ratification  is  long 
overdue.  More  than  70  members  of  the 
House  have  joined  me  as  cosponsors  of 
a  resolution  calling  for  U.S.  ratifica- 
tion. If  we  are  to  make  mass  murder 
by  government  a  relic  of  history,  the 
United  States  must  lend  its  moral 
force  to  this  effort. 

There  Is  currently  a  photo  exhibit  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Cannon  Building 
on  the  tragedy  in  Cambodia.  Amnesty 
International  is  sponsoring  the  exhib- 
it, which  consists  of  photographs  of 
the  evidence  of  the  genocide  which 
took  place  in  Caunlwdia  from  1975  to 
1979.  The  photos  are  a  chilling  docu- 
mentation of  the  historic  fact  of  the 
Cambodian  genocide,  and  the  title  of 
the  exhibit,  "Cambodian  Witness,"  is  a 
fitting  and  poignant  reminder  of  the 
role  the  rest  of  the  world  must  play  in 
responding  to  the  Cambodian  tragedy. 
The  text  of  the  exhibit  states  that 
role  this  way.  "A  witness  is  someone 
called  to  be  present  and  testify  to  an 
event  having  taken  place." 

It  is  important  that  we  testify  to  the 
truth  of  the  events  recorded  in  David 
Hawk's  photos  of  Cambodia's  night- 
mare. In  recent  months  we  have  seen 
our  own  State  Department  bow  to 
pressure  from  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment and  retreat  from  the  decades-old 
position  of  our  Government  acknowl- 
edging the  fact  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide. So  we  must  know  the  truth,  and 
we  must  help  others  to  know  it. 

But  we  must  do  more  than  that.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  act  to  prevent 
similar  events  from  occurring  in  the 
future.  The  first  step  toward  that  goal 
is  to  ratify  the  genocide  convention 
and  take  our  rightful  place  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations  squarely  on  record 
on  this  most  basic  of  human  rights 
issues.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  special 
order  will  contribute  to  that  end. 
•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  House 
Resolution  50,  a  resolution  expressing 
the  sense  of  this  great  body  that  the 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide 
should  be  ratified. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide  was  first  submitted 
for  ratification  in  1949.  Our  country's 
failure  to  ratify  this  Convention  is  a 
diplomatic  embarrassment  and  repre- 
sents a  shameful  retreat  from  law. 

This  continuing  retreat  from  law  is 
an  unfortunate  legacy  emanating  from 
the  political  dynamics  of  1948.  The 
year  1948  was  a  turning  point  for  the 
United  States  and  its  policy  toward 


human  rights  as  an  international  con- 
cern. A  restrictive  concept  of  human 
rights  led  by  then  Senator  John  W. 
Bricker  was  gaining  dominance.  The 
forces  behind  a  more  restrictive  con- 
cept toward  human  rights  as  an  inter- 
national  concern   comprised   a   wide 
spectrum  of  groups.  Many  were  law- 
yers concerned  over  the  use  of  treaty 
power  to  usher  in  domestic  economic 
and  social  changes.  Others,  concerned 
with    maintaining    the    structure    of 
racial  segregation  and  apartheid  in  the 
America  of  that  period,  stressed  their 
devotion   to   the   principle   of   states 
rights.  Others,  all  too  familiar  today, 
were   in   opposition   to   any   form  of 
international    cooperation,    especially 
through  the  United  Nations.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  categories  of  opponents 
to  the  promotion  and  protection  of 
human  rights  on  the  domestic  and 
international  level,  there  were  numer- 
ous civic   groups,   patriotic   organiza- 
tions, and  newspapers  that  were  upset 
over  what  they  saw  as  the  misuse  of 
executive    agreements    by    Presidents 
Roosevelt  and  Truman.  Many  of  the 
backers  of  this  ascending  restrictive 
movement  saw  the  U.S.  involvement  in 
the   effort   to   promote    and    protect 
human     rights,     especially     through 
international  treaties,  as  an  attempt  to 
force    an    alien    philosophy    on    the 
United  States,  despite  the  fact  that 
U.S.  delegations  then  and  through  the 
years  since   have  sought  with   great 
success  to  keep  the  texts  acceptable  to 
the  American  concept  of  human  rights 
and  in  accord  with  the  bill  of  rights 
contained  in  the  Constitution. 

The  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide  was  an  early  casualty  of  this 
reactionary  movement.  Adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  in  Paris  on  December  9,  1948, 
and  signed  by  the  United  States  2  days 
later,  it  was  submitted  to  the  Congress 
on  July  16,  1949.  Hearings  were  held 
on  January  23,  24,  and  25  and  Febru- 
ary 9,  1950.  The  convention,  however, 
was  not  ratified  at  that  time. 

In  April  and  May  of  1970,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  held 
public  hearings  on  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention and  ordered  the  convention  re- 
ported with  understandings  and  decla- 
rations on  July  28,  1970.  In  March 
1971.  the  convention  was  considered, 
ordered,  and  for  the  second  time  de- 
bated briefly  on  the  Senate  floor  in 
October  of  1972. 

In  February  1973,  the  committee,  for 
the  third  time,  ordered  the  convention 
reported  and  in  January  and  February 
of  1974  there  was  substantive  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  In  1976, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
reported  the  convention  for  the  4th 
occasion,  and  in  1977  President  Carter 
joined  his  predecessors  in  recommend- 
ing ratification.  In  May  1977  and  De- 
cember 1981,  there  were  again  public 
hearings.  There  the  matter  stands  as 


of  this  moment.  As  of  today.  May  II. 
1983,  there  are  92  countries  party  to 
the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and 
Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide, 
which  has  been  operative  since  Janu- 
ary 12,  1951,  but  not  the  greatest  de- 
mocracy, the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  in  this  Geno- 
cide Convention  that  has  prevented 
ratification? 

The  Genocide  Convention  seeks  to 
get  member  nations  to: 

Undertake  to  enact,  in  accordance  with 
their  respective  Constitutions,  the  necessary 
legislation  ...  to  provide  effective  penalties 
for  persons  guilty  of  (a)  genocide,  defined  as 
including,  with  intent  to  destroy  in  whole  or 
in  part,  a  national,  ethnic,  racial  or  religious 
group.  (1)  the  lulling  of  members  of  the 
group,  (2)  causing  serious  bodily  or  mental 
harm  to  members  of  the  group,  (3)  deliber- 
ately inflicting  on  the  group  conditions  of 
life  calculated  to  bring  about  its  physical  de- 
struction, (4)  imposing  measures  intended  to 
prevent  births  within  the  group,  and  (5J 
forcibly  transferring  children  of  the  group- 
to  another  group:  (b)  conspiracy  to  commit 
genocide;  (c)  Incitement  to  commit  genocide: 
(d)  attempt  to  commit  genocide:  and  (e) 
complicity  in  genocide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  our  historical 
memory  of  the  horrors  of  the  Atlantic 
slave  trade  in  African  flesh,  slavery 
and  segregation  in  our  own  country, 
the  curative  results  of  the  civil  and 
human  rights  in  our  country,  the  sav- 
agery of  Hitler's  genocidal  murder  of 
European  Jewry,  the  massacre  of  the 
Armenians,  and  the  present  day  reali- 
ties of  Cambodia  and  South  Africa,  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  our  Nation's 
failure  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. The  arguments  in  opposition  are 
weak  and  in  terms  of  present  day  reali- 
ties not  only  outdated  but  in  fact 
absurd.  Questions  of  domestic  jurisdic- 
tion raised  by  opponents  are  unworthy 
of  our  country  and  sound  more  appro- 
priate for  South  Africa  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  often  raise  the  issue  of 
domestic  jurisdiction  to  avoid  issues  of 
human  rights  abuse  taking  place 
within  their  borders. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  and  are 
better  than  that  company  and  can 
take  a  stand  against  the  heinous  crime 
of  genocide. 

It  is  high  time,  that  our  great  Nation 
joined  with  the  other  92  nation's  party 
to  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide.* 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  join  my  colleagues  to  com- 
memorate the  victims  of  genocide  and 
to  call  for  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Treaty. 

Genocide  has  stained  the  history  of 
this  century  again  and  again.  The 
shame  of  the  Armenian  genocide,  the 
Nazi  Holocaust,  and  the  attempted 
genocide  in  Biafra  and  Cambodia  can 
never  be  redressed,  nor  can  it  be  for- 
gotten. We  can  only  mourn  those  who 
died,  and,  in  remembering  their  fate. 
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pledge  such  atrocities  will  never  again 
occur. 

Prevention  of  genocide  must  be  a 
matter  of  witness,  but  it  should  also  be 
a  matter  of  international  law.  This 
idea  was  first  developed,  but  never 
fully  acted  upon,  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. When  the  horrors  of  the  Holo- 
caust were  realized  by  the  world  after 
World  War  II,  the  search  for  a  legal 
mechanism  to  deal  with  genocide  was 
renewed,  and  the  U.N.'s  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee drafted  the  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the 
Crime  of  Genocide.  Thirty-five  years 
ago  the  U.N.  imanimously  approved 
the  treaty,  and  88  member  nations 
have  ratified  it.  Unfortunately,  despite 
our  country's  staunch  defense  of 
human  rights  and  strong  participation 
in  the  U.N..  the  United  States  has 
failed  to  ratify  the  treaty. 

I  believe  the  treaty  should  be  rati- 
fied immediately  and.  toward  this  end. 
urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  House 
Resolution  50,  which  expresses  the 
House's  support  for  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention.  Currently  on 
display  in  the  Capitol  Rotunda  is  a 
presentation  on  the  victims  of  the 
grisly,  genocidal  regime  of  Pol  Pot, 
and  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  view  it. 
Any  who  are  concerned  about  the 
need  for  the  treaty  will  be  persuaded 
that  we  must  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  prevent  genocide  from  ever 
again  occurring. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  ap- 
preciate the  work  of  our  colleague.  Ms. 
Ferraro.  who  organized  this  special 
order.* 

•  Mr.  MRAZEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
stances of  genocide  in  recorded  history 
stand  as  humankind's  most  heinous  in- 
trusions upon  the  moral  precepts  that 
have  guided  civilized  behavior. 

To  most  of  us.  the  mere  concept  of 
genocide  is  incomprehensible.  Yet.  in- 
exorably through  time,  instances  of 
genocide  have  blackened  both  ancient 
history  and  modem  reality. 

Even  as  it  occurs,  we  find  genocide 
unfathomable.  We  refuse  to  believe 
until  it  is  too  late;  later  we  make 
hollow  vows  to  prevent  its  reoccur- 
ance.  Then,  imbelievably.  it  happens 
again.  Of  the  world's  vicious  cycles, 
this  stands  as  the  most  horrible  exam- 
ple. 

The  20th  century  has  witnessed  acts 
of  genocide  and  autogenocide  unsur- 
passed in  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  The  Nazi  Holocaust  and  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Armenians  are  but  two  ex- 
amples of  the  destructive  force  of  tyr- 
anny and  madness  unleashed  against 
one  people.  I  commend  the  efforts  of 
many  Members  of  this  body  who  re- 
cently rose  to  condemn  these  modem- 
day  atrocities.  Yet.  we  must  now  move 
beyond  words  to  demonstrate  through 
oiu"  actions  the  strength  of  our  resolve 
to  put  an  end  to  these  crimes. 

"This  country  cannot  claim  immunity 
to    the    political,    cultural    or    racial 


forces  which  lead  to  genocide.  Native 
Americans,  the  original  occupants  of 
this  land,  exist  in  a  shattered  form 
after  100  years  of  cultural  progress 
doled  out  by  this  Government.  There 
are  no  degrees  of  genocide  and  failure 
to  prove  intent  cannot  wipe  away  the 
horror. 

We  might  begin  to  rectify  our  own 
conduct  by  Joining  88  other  nations  of 
the  world  in  ratifying  the  Genocide 
Convention.  The  pact  calls  for  a  uni- 
versal realization  that  it  is  incimibent 
upon  all  of  humankind  to  stop  this 
outrage  and  to  validate  our  humanity. 
We  can  agree  that  genocide  is  an  act 
of  madness,  yet  we  have  never  gone  so 
far  in  our  belief  as  to  ratify  an  accord 
to  help  stop  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legal  and  constitu- 
tional questions  which  once  stood  be- 
tween us  and  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion are  no  more  than  convenient  and 
tragic  attempts  at  dilatory  posturing 
today.  I  urge  the  support  of  House 
Resolution  50  by  my  colleagues  as  a 
means  of  expressing  our  convention  to 
the  other  body  that  we  have  waited 
long  enough,  and  perhaps  too  long. 
Somewhere  in  the  world  the  opportu- 
nity for  genocide  lives  and  festers.  We 
must  dedicate  ourselves  to  eradicating 
this  concept  from  the  realm  of  the 
possible.* 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  speaking  out 
against  the  crime  of  genocide.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  20th  century  has  seen  re- 
peated instances  of  genocide— in 
Turkey,  at  the  beginning  of  the  centu- 
ry; in  Europe  in  the  thirties  and  for- 
ties; and  in  recent  times  in  Cambodia. 
Each  time  we  either  cry  out  in  horror 
over  the  crimes— after  the  fact— or  we 
try  to  persuade  ourselves  that  it  did 
not  happen,  that  no  government  or 
group  of  people  could  participate  in 
something  so  inhuman. 

We  assuage  our  feelings  by  proudly 
declaring  that  it  could  not  happen 
here,  that  our  system  of  government 
would  prevent  such  a  travesty  of  hu- 
manity. I  am  sure  that  the  German 
people  in  the  1920's  did  not  believe 
that  it  could  happen  to  their  country 
either. 

This  year  we  have  taken  a  step 
toward  preventing  such  events  in  the 
future.  We  are  working  toward  educat- 
ing ourselves  and  others  in  the  hopes 
that  we  will  be  able  to  recognize  the 
actions  and  events  that  foreshadow 
genocide,  wherever  in  the  world  it  may 
occur,  so  that  we  may  prevent  it  from 
happening  again.  We  have  dedicated  a 
U.S.  Holocaust  Museum  to  provide  a 
factual  account  of  what  has  occurred 
in  the  past,  and  what  humanity  is  ca- 
pable of  in  the  future.  We  must  not 
allow  future  generations  to  make  the 
same  mistakes  we  have  made,  and  im- 
fortunately.  continue  to  make. 

There  is  obviously  much  more  to  be 
done.  One  item  that  we  have  left 
undone  is  the  ratification  of  the  Geno- 


cide Convention.  After  World  War  II. 
the  United  Nations  drafted  the  Inter- 
national Convention  on  the  Preven- 
tion and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide.  It  was  passed  by  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  on  December  9.  1948,  and 
signed  by  the  United  States  on  Decem- 
ber 11.  The  Convention  has  never  been 
ratified.  The  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  has  favorably  reported  it 
four  times,  but  it  has  been  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  only  once,  and 
it  was  not  passed. 

It  is  essential  that  we  make  a  com- 
mitment to  this  treaty's  ratification.  I 
would  like  to  send  a  message  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  ask  that 
they  address  this  issue.  It  would  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  American 
people  and  the  world,  the  U.S.  position 
on  the  crime  of  genocide.  It  is  not 
enough  to  speak  out.  The  United 
States  should  be  willing  to  formally 
commit  itself  to  preventing  and  pun- 
ishing the  crime  of  genocide.* 
•  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  we  met  in  these  Chambers 
to  honor  those  courageous  survivors  of 
the  Holocaust  who  recently  gathered 
in  Washington.  At  that  time  we  ex- 
pressed horror  and  outrage  at  those 
atrocities  of  40  years  ago  and  stated 
with  great  resolve  that  they  would 
never  be  forgotten.  Indeed.  I  do  not 
fear  that  they  will  be  forgotten,  for 
today  what  were  once  considered  un- 
speakable horrors — the  crimes  commit- 
ted by  the  Nazis  against  hiunanity— 
provide  material  for  best-selling  novels 
and  made-for-television  movies.  I  do 
not  object  to  these  artistic  endeavors, 
in  fact  I  applaud  those  who  seek  to 
educate  the  public  about  this  blight  on 
our  recent  history.  My  only  fear  is 
that  we  will  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
these  words  and  these  pictures  are 
merely  pale  imitations  of  a  stark  and 
horrible  reality.  I  am  afraid,  not  that 
we  will  forget,  but  that  we  will  grow 
complacent. 

And  I  believe  we  have  grown  too 
secure  in  our  belief  that  another  Holo- 
caust could  not  occur  today;  for  if  we 
look  around  us  we  see  that  one  has  oc- 
curred. The  execution  of  Cambodian 
citizens  by  that  country's  government 
from  1975  through  1979  reached  pro- 
portions that  are  as  startling  as  they 
are  horrifying.  Each  Member  of  this 
body  should  walk  to  the  Rotunda  of 
the  Cannon  Building  to  view  the 
photo  exhibit  "Cambodia  Witness."  It 
is  a  grim  reminder  of  the  need  for  con- 
stant vigilance  in  the  safeguarding  of 
human  life  and  dignity. 

Let  us.  then,  put  an  end  to  compla- 
cency. As  Members  of  the  greatest  leg- 
islative body  in  the  world,  we  have  a 
unique  opportunity,  as  well  as  a 
weighty  responsibility,  to  insure  that 
the  most  basic  human  right  is  protect- 
ed. All  of  us  must  examine  our  values 
and  make  a  new  and  even  stronger 
commitment  that  the  gruesome  mis- 


takes of  the  past  will  never  be  repeat- 
ed. Let  us  stand  firm  in  our  resolve 
that  our  children  will  lose  no  more  of 
their  heritage  to  senseless  killings. 
Thank  you.* 

•  Mr.  LEVINE  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  here  today  to  take 
part  in  a  special  order  on  the  crime  of 
genocide.  Note  I  said  the  "crime"  of 
genocide.  It  was  not  until  December 
1948.  when  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
adopted  the  Convention  on  the  Pre- 
vention and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide,  that  genocide  was  desig- 
nated an  international  crime.  That 
was  after  the  systematic  and  brutal 
extermination  of  6  million  Jews  by  the 
Nazis  and  of  IV^  million  Armenians  by 
the  Turks. 

The  U.N.  Genocide  Convention  de- 
fines "genocide"  as  a  number  of  acts 
"committed  with  the  intent  to  destroy, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  a  national,  ethni- 
cal, racial,  or  religious  group."  includ- 
ing killings,  and  "deliberately  inflict- 
ing on  the  group  conditions  of  life  cal- 
culated to  bring  about  its  physical  de- 
struction in  whole  or  in  part."  While 
the  slaughter  of  the  Armenians  and 
Jews  are  the  most  familiar  examples 
of  genocide,  the  systematic  murder  of 
people  is  carried  out  by  governments 
of  many  countries,  even  to  this  day. 
Such  killings  have  occurred  in  Cambo- 
dia. El  Salvador,  Uganda,  the  Soviet 
Union.  Syria.  Guatemala.  Central  Afri- 
can Empire.  Afghanistan,  Equatorial 
Guinea,  the  Philippines,  Iran.  Argenti- 
na. Chad.  Chile.  Namibia.  Columbia. 
India.  Libya.  Burandi.  Bolivia,  and 
Ethopia.  Gil  Elliot,  in  a  book  titled 
"Twentieth  Century  Book  of  the 
Dead,"  published  in  1972,  estimated 
that  over  100  million  people  were 
killed  in  the  first  70  years  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

This  number  is  so  great  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  comprehend- 
over  100  million  people  murdered— 
their  most  fundamental  human  right 
life  itself  extinguished,  denied  abso- 
lutely and  forever. 

On  this  solemn  occasion  we  remem- 
ber these  people,  and  we  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  preventing  future 
tragedies.  Whether  we  call  it  genocide, 
holocaust  or  extermination,  it  is  a  vile 
and  heinous  crime  against  all  human- 
ity. The  taking  of  even  one  life  is  a 
sacrilege,  the  taking  of  a  million  lives 
a  profanation  of  unspeakable  magni- 
tude. 

We  must  never  forget  what  has  gone 
before,  and  we  must  realize  that  it  can 
happen— and  it  Is  happening— now.  We 
must  be  ever  vigilant  in  our  defense  of 
the  most  sacred  of  all  rights— the  right 
to  life,  and  we  must  seek  to  protect  it 
for  the  future  of  all  mankind.* 
•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Representatives  Ferraro. 
Lantos.  Leach,  and  Porter,  for  orga- 
nizing this  important  and  necessary 
special  order  on  genocide. 


Less  thoughtful  people  might  say 
that  this  Congress  has  overdone  geno- 
cide this  month,  beginning  with  the 
special  order  on  the  Holocaust  survi- 
vors in  early  April  and  proceeding  to 
the  order  on  Armenian  Martyrs  Day  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago.  But  most  people 
will  realize  that  as  long  as  there  are 
those  who  deny  that  such  horrors  ever 
took  place,  as  long  as  there  are  recur- 
rences of  such  tragedies— as  in  the 
recent  mass  executions  in  Cambodia- 
such  orders  will  be  necessary. 

It  is  incredible,  especially  on  such  a 
beautiful  May  afternoon,  that  there  Is 
a  place  in  our  language  for  even  the 
concept  of  genocide:  the  deliberate 
and  systematic  destruction  of  a  racial, 
political,  or  cultural  group.  But  the 
fact  that  the  word  and  the  deed  con- 
tinue to  exist  means  that  we  can  never 
rest  until  it  is  eradicated. 

I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  minute  to  cosponsor  three  reso- 
lutions which  have  been  introduced  in 
the  House  and  which  affirm  our  com- 
mitment to  fighting  genocide. 

The  first,  by  Congresswoman  Fer- 
raro. House  Resolution  50.  urges  the 
United  States  to  ratify  the  Convention 
on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
the  crime  of  Genocide.  The  second,  by 
Congressman  Pashayan.  House  Reso- 
lution 171.  affirms  the  occurrence  of 
the  Armenian  genocide.  And  the  third, 
by  Congressman  Roe,  House  Joint 
Resolution  42,  establishes  a  National 
Day  of  Remembrance  of  Man's  Inhu- 
manity to  Man. 

In  reality,  every  day  should  be  a  day 
of  remembrance.  We  as  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  work  for  generations  past, 
present  and  future.  And  until  genocide 
is  an  event  of  ancient  history,  we  shall 
not  have  completed  our  work.* 
•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  horrible  crimes  against  hu- 
manity which  have  been  committed 
during  this  century.  Despite  our  ad- 
vancements we  have.  Mr.  Speaker, 
seen  all  too  many  occasions  of  man 
killing  his  fellow  man.  Genocide.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  a  horror  that  must  be 
stopped. 

Anyone  who  has  stopped  for  only  a 
few  brief  moments  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
cannot  help  but  be  struck  by  the  dis- 
play exhibited  there  iuiown  as  "Cam- 
bodia Witness."  Sponsored  by  Amnes- 
ty International,  this  stark  and  sad  ex- 
ample of  recent  history  depicts  the 
frightening  realities  of  the  millions  of 
murders  carried  out  by  the  Commu- 
nist Government  of  Cambodia  against 
its  own  people. 

The  pictures  show  for  all  the  world 
to  see  the  remains  of  men.  women,  and 
children,  irmocent  victims  of  a  brutal 
regime  lacking  any  respect  for  the 
sanctity  of  human  life.  This  grim, 
heart-rending  display  cannot  help  but 


kindle  in  our  hearts  a  sense  of  outrage 
over  the  senselessness  of  such  killings. 

Through  this  exhibit,  and  the  recent 
observances  of  Holocaust  Memorial 
and  Armenian  Martyrs'  Day.  we  have 
been  reminded  of  the  need  to  maintain 
vigilance  in  defense  of  the  most  basic 
human  right— the  right  to  live  in 
peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  essential  that  the 
grim  story  of  such  terrible  crimes 
against  humanity  be  told  again  and 
again  so  that  they  are  not  permitted 
to  recur.  It  is  with  this  thought.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
this  special  order  on  genocide.* 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
join  those  demanding  vigilance  against 
genocide.  The  systematic  elimination 
of  a  group  of  people  for  religious, 
racial  or  political  reasons  is  a  tragic, 
hideous  violation  of  human  rights. 

It  is  sad  but  true  that  genocidal  mur- 
ders have  marked  the  history  of  the 
20th  century.  We  must  recognize  this' 
harsh  truth  and  respond  by  combating 
the  evil  hatred  which  leads  to  geno-' 
cide. 

The  U.S.  Senate  could  take  one  im- 
portant step  in  this  struggle  by  ratify- 
ing the  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punisliment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide.  This  important  ratification 
would  serve  as  a  significant  affirma- 
tion of  our  Nation's  determination  to 
prevent  genocide.  Yet  we  must  do  far. 
far  more. 

E]ach  American  should  personally 
and  actively  participate  in  efforts  to 
insure  that  there  will  never  again  even 
be  an  opportunity  for  genocide. 

As  a  nation  and  as  individuals,  we 
must  work  to  protect  civil  rights 
around  our  world,  aroimd  our  country, 
and  around  our  community.  We  must 
not  be  passive  when  we  face  prejudice 
or  see  racist  scapegoating.  for  these 
are  the  evil  seeds  that  precede  geno- 
cide. 

Our  painful  recognition  of  the  hor- 
rors which  occurred  in  this  century 
must  help  us  end  indifference  to  the' 
fate  of  others.  Today  and  forever,  let 
us  offer  the  vigorous  action  necessary 
to  prevent  the  hideous  crime  of  geno- 
cide.* 

•  Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
pause  to  record  our  deep  concern  over 
the  crime  of  genocide.  It  is  a  crime 
that  has  touched  many  groups  all  over 
the  globe,  and  we  must  continue  to 
raise  our  voices  to  decry  this  worst  of 
all  crimes. 

In  recent  months,  we  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  focus  on  the  injustice 
and  tragedy  perpetuated  by  this  sys- 
tematic persecution,  exile,  and  ulti- 
mate massacre. 

On  Armenian  Martyrs  Day  we  took 
note  of  the  1.5  million  Armenians  who 
suffered  death  or  deportation  at  the 
hands  of  the  Ottoman  Government.. 
This,  the  first  genocide  of  20th  centu-' 
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ry  Europe,  still  demands  our  attention 
suid  a  full  accounting  of  this  crime. 

That  history  repeated  itself  less 
than  two  decades  hence  in  the  form  of 
the  Holocaust.  Ls  a  telling  reminder 
that  we  must  remain  forever  vigilant 
against  such  crimes. 

We  were  all  duly  moved  by  the  pres- 
ence here  of  10.000  American  Holo- 
caust survivors  last  month,  moved  not 
only  by  the  magnitude  of  their  suffer- 
ing, but  equally  compelled  by  the 
strength  and  conviction  with  which 
they  emerged  from  a  period  of  dark- 
ness that  to  most  Ls  still  incomprehen- 
sible. 

What  these  survivors  brought  forth 
is  a  dedication  and  commitment  which 
remains  a  source  of  strength  In  our 
continuing  efforts  against  persecution 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

This  year  also  marks  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  the  manmade  famine  In 
Ukraine  where  over  7  million  persons 
perished  under  a  genocidal  Commu- 
nist policy. 

As  a  country  dedicated  to  freedom, 
we  must  keep  a  most  watchful  eye  on 
the  threat  of  genocide  and  keep  the 
enforcement  of  human  rights  and  civil 
liberties  in  the  forefront  of  our  foreign 
policy  choices.* 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is 
the  face  of  genocide?  How  can  anyone 
deal  with  what  Ls,  to  most,  an  abstract 
concept? 

I  suggest  the  faces  of  genocide  can 
be  found  anywhere.  Paces  without 
particular  distinctions.  Men  and 
women  and  children,  who  work,  who 
play,  who  spend  time  with  their  fami- 
lies, who  try  to  make  the  most  of  their 
brief  time  on  this  Earth. 

Look  around  this  Chamber.  Look  out 
on  Independence  Avenue,  at  the  hun- 
dreds of  visitors  who  come  daily  to  the 
Capitol.  Ask  yourself,  how  are  we  so 
different  from  those  who  lived  in  vil- 
lages in  Turkey  in  1914? 

How  are  the  people  on  the  street 
outside  so  different  from  those  in 
Berlin,  or  Warsaw,  or  Budapest?  How 
are  they  different  from  people  in 
Uganda,  or  Iran? 

How  is  it  that  people  in  those  places 
in  those  times  were  set  upon  by  their 
governments?  What  crime  did  they 
commit?  What  act  brought  the  wrath 
of  their  rulers  down  upon  their  heads? 
The  answer  is  simple.  Their  crime  is 
that  they  were  bom.  Bom  as  Armeni- 
ans. Bom  as  Jews.  Bom  as  Buddhist, 
or  Chinese,  or  Baha'i. 

In  life,  they  were  similar.  So.  too.  are 
they  in  death.  There  is  a  shattering 
exhibit  of  photographs  of  the  atroc- 
ities and  genocide  in  Cambodia  on  dis- 
play in  the  Cannon  rotunda,  showing 
some  of  the  work  of  the  Pol  Pot 
regime,  which  ruled  that  country  be- 
tween 1975  and  1979. 

Take  a  look  at  the  mass  graves,  at 
the  bones,  at  the  skulls  still  covered 
with  blindfolds.  Can  anyone  tell  the 
difference   between   the   contents   of 


those  graves,  and  the  ones  in  Europe.  I 
do  not  think  so. 

Genocide  Is  a  universal  evil,  defying 
time  and  place.  Talking  about  millions 
killed  here,  millions  killed  there, 
which  government  ruled  here,  which 
ruled  there— while  descriptive,  cannot 
reflect  the  true  face  of  genocide. 

That  is  found  only  in  looking,  one  by 
one.  at  the  victims,  and  trying  to 
figure  out  who  they  were  and  why 
they  are  dead. 

We  may  not  be  able  to  do  much  in 
some  instances  to  prevent  genocide. 
Cambodia  stands  out  as  one  example. 
But  we  should  not  shrink  from  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  out  against  it.  by 
whatever  means  we  have. 

There  is  a  treaty,  the  United  Nations 
Genocide  Convention,  which  has  been 
ratified  by  85  countries.  The  United 
States  stands  out  as  a  significant  ex- 
ception. One  can  make  all  sorts  of  po- 
litical arguments  why  we  should  not 
sign  it.  but  I  daresay  none  of  them 
stand  up  when  one  looks  into  the  faces 
of  the  survivors,  and  at  the  remains  of 
a  society  decimated  by  a  government's 
ultimate  brutality  to  its  people. 

Let  us  make  an  all-out  effort  to 
ratify  this  treaty,  to  oppose  genocide. 
This  Nation  must  not  forget  the  face 
of  genocide.* 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  great 
enemy  of  genocide  is  memory.  In 
taking  out  this  special  order,  my  col- 
leagues have  assured  that  the  massa- 
cres and  pogroms  of  this  century  are 
not  forgotten.  Further,  as  long  as  the 
horrors  of  this  and  other  centuries 
remain  clear  and  vivid  in  our  national 
conscience,  the  hope  of  preventing 
f utiure  genocides  Is  advanced. 

Two  weeks  ago,  at  the  first  Ameri- 
can gathering  of  Jewish  Holocaust 
Survivors,  thousands  of  survivors  and 
their  children  gathered  in  Washington 
to  bear  witness  to  the  memory  of  their 
ordeal.  As  one  of  the  participants  re- 
flected as  she  surveyed  the  crowd  at 
one  of  the  gathering's  events: 

Perhaps  no  one  can  truly  understand 
what  these  people  experienced  or  be  with 
them  in  their  innermost  thoughts,  but  we 
must  reflect  on  this  time  In  history,  the 
message  it  presents  to  us  today.  And  not 
forget. 

The  author  of  these  thoughts. 
Lesley  Weiss,  is  the  daughter  of  an 
Auschwitz  survivor  and  currently 
serves  as  the  assistant  director  of  the 
New  England  Anti-Defamation 
League.  She  joined  her  mother  in 
Washington  in  fulfillment  of  her 
belief  that  the  new  generation  should 
neither  forget  nor  be  indifferent  to 
their  "grim  heritage."  In  this  spirit.  I 
have  entered  her  essay  into  the 
Record  in  order  to  give  fuller  meaning 
to  our  shared  goal  of  preventing 
future  acts  of  genocide. 


[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  May 
2, 1983] 

A  Daughter  at  the  Oatrekino 
(By  Lesley  Weiss) 
As  I  looked  around  the  Capital  Centre, 
the  cavernous  sports  arena  filled  with  15,000 
people — Jewish  survivors  of  Hitler's  ram- 
page through  Europe  and  their  children— I 
wondered  aloud  to  my  mother  "It's  hard  to 
believe  that  even  more  than  this  number  of 
people  were  murdered."  My  mother  looked 
at  me.  "I  saw  this  number  of  people  walk 
into  the  gas  chambers  every  day  in  Ausch- 
witz." 

We  were  attending  the  first  American 
Gathering  of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors 
April  11  to  13  In  Washington.  A  reunion 
bringing  together  people  originating  from 
many  different  countries  In  Europe  speak- 
ing many  languages  from  all  walks  of  life, 
all  sharing  a  grim  heritage. 

The  survivors  gathered  to  sustain  a  dark 
memory.  They  brought  their  children  to 
ensure  that  the  new  generation  would  re- 
member and  not  be  Indifferent. 

They  came  to  find  anyone  who  had  Infor- 
mation about  friends,  townspeople,  and 
most  of  all  to  find  witnesses  who  might  pro- 
vide an  account  of  how  family  members  per- 
ished In  the  extermination  camps  and  pris- 
ons. The  events  surrounding  their  deaths 
are  most  often  unknown. 

They  found  comfort  in  being  with  each 
other,  shedding  the  public  posture  usually 
reserved  for  the  rest  of  the  world  to  whom 
the  Nazi  horrors  are  a  mere  historic  event. 
As  I  looked  at  the  aging  faces,  I  was  struck 
with  the  realization  that  the  collective  expe- 
rience of  pain  In  their  hearts  and  memories 
encompasses  every  kind  of  cruelty  that  man 
has  ever  inflicted  on  his  fellow  man.  This 
shared  memory  united  this  diverse  remnant 
of  European  Jewry. 

Throughout  the  week,  we  listened  to 
scholars  and  poets,  community  leaders,  and 
elected  officials  try  to  Interpret  those 
events.  The  survivors  exhibited  the  greatest 
surge  of  emotion  when  speaker  after  speak- 
er praised  the  United  States  for  giving  them 
a  home  and  a  chance  to  rebuild  their  lives. 
They  were  equally  emotional  when  they 
heard  Israel's  safety  and  security  reaf- 
firmed. Because  it  Is  these  people  who  really 
understand  what  the  absence  of  a  Jewish 
homeland  meant  to  the  Jews  in  those  years 
of  annihilation. 

And  they  were  moved  by  the  Americans 
public's  recognition  of  this  tragedy.  I  heard 
the  sentiment  expressed  several  times:  "The 
death  camps  were  to  be  the  end  of  evil, 
strife,  war  and  distrust  In  the  world."  Its 
sheer  magnitude  was  to  make  these  con- 
cepts obsolete.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  world 
Ignored  the  Holocaust  and  the  survivors  and 
generally  did  not  aclmowledge  the  events 
that  took  place. 

It  is  the  creation  of  Israel  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  there  is  a  country  that  will  never 
close  its  doors  to  Jews  from  anywhere 
should  there  ever  be  a  need  which  provide 
some  measure  of  consolation  to  these  survi- 
vors of  the  Holocaust. 

They  have  witnessed  the  world  fall 
around  them  in  Europe,  and  they  came  to 
this  country  to  rebuild  their  lives.  Since 
then  they  have  had  children,  pursued  ca- 
reers, and  continued  living. 

As  I  watched  my  mother  and  her  few  sur- 
viving family  members  among  the  thou- 
sands of  people  like  them  at  the  gathering,  I 
thought  about  the  responsibility  that  re- 
mains. 
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Perhaps  no  one  can  truly  understand 
what  these  people  experienced  or  Xte  with 
them  in  their  Innermost  thoughts,  but  we 
must  reflect  on  this  time  In  history,  the 
message  It  presents  to  us  today.  And  not 
forget.« 

•  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Lantos. 
and  Mrs.  Ferraro,  in  sponsoring  this 
special  order  today. 

When  faced  with  the  dark  history  of 
genocide,  it  is  no  longer  simply  enough 
to  remember.  The  holocausts  of  the 
20th  century  have  victimized  the  Ar- 
menians, the  Jewish  peoples  of  Ger- 
many and  Eastern  Europe,  the  Cambo- 
dians, the  Ugandans,  the  Chinese  in 
Indonesia,  the  Hmong  in  Laos,  as  well 
as  the  Baha'i  of  Iran.  The  memory  of 
these  tragedies  will  haimt  us  forever. 

The  right  to  human  life  itself  is  the 
most  basic  right  all  of  us  claim  as 
human  beings  on  this  Earth.  It  is  the 
first  and  foremost  of  those  inalienable 
rights  upon  which  our  forefathers,  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  es- 
tablished the  right  to  revolt  and  estab- 
lish a  new  nation.  Any  government 
which  treads  on  these  rights  faces  the 
righteous  wrath  of  its  subjects  and  its 
neighbors  in  the  world  community. 

Intemational  human  rights  instru- 
ments of  the  20th  century  have  ampli- 
fied the  universality  of  the  right  to 
life  we  enshrine  in  our  own  political 
history  in  such  documents  as  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

However,  one  of  the  most  important 
human  rights  conventions  to  emerge 
from  the  ashes  of  World  War  II— the 
Genocide  Convention— today  stands 
unratified  by  the  United  States.  Yet. 
as  my  colleagues  know,  the  United 
States  was  instrumental  in  the  draft- 
ing of  this  convention  in  those  years 
immediately  following  World  War  II 
and  the  discovery  of  the  horrors  of  the 
Nazi  Holocaust.  Every  administration 
since  then— Republican  and  Democrat- 
ic alike— up  until  this  administration 
which  has  not  yet  taken  a  position, 
has  supported  its  ratification.  It  has 
been  favorably  reported  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  no  less 
than  four  times  and  in  1974  managed 
to  get  55  votes  in  an  effort  to  break 
the  filibuster,  but  still  has  not  gar- 
nered the  necessary  two-thirds  vote 
for  ratification. 

During  the  last  Congress,  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  once 
again  held  hearings  on  the  Genocide 
Convention,  at  which  time  the  distin- 
guished Republican  chairman  of  that 
committee  stated: 

I  support  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  ...  It  remains  today  what  It 
was  at  the  time  of  its  original  negotiation: 
an  Important  statement  by  the  nations  of 
the  world  that  those  who  would  perpetrate 
the  unspeakable  crime  of  trying  to  extermi- 
nate a  national,  ethnic,  racial,  or  religious 
group  must  not  be  allowed  sanctuary  any- 
where In  the  world.  ...  It  forms  a  general 
network  of  treaties  which  declare  certain  ac- 


tions to  l>e  international  crimes,  justifying 
concerted  action  by  all  countries  to  bring 
the  perpetrators  to  trial.  However  new  and 
untried  this  concept  may  have  seemed  to 
the  Senate  in  1949.  there  is  nothing  radical 
or  unusual  about  It  today.  Just  last  sununer, 
the  Senate  approved  by  a  vote  of  98-0  two 
treaties  which  provide  for  just  such  interna- 
tional action,  the  first  against  those  who 
take  hostages  for  political  purposes  and  the 
second  against  those  who  divert  nuclear  ma- 
terials for  unauthorized  use.  ...  If  we  can 
agree  to  condemn  and  seek  to  punish  such 
violators  of  Intemational  law.  why  should 
we  not  agree  to  treat  the  perpetrators  of 
genocide  In  the  same  manner? 

In  the  early  days  of  this  administra- 
tion. Secretary  of  State  designee,  Alex- 
ander Haig  noted  in  response  from  a 
question  in  his  confirmation  proceed- 
ings regarding  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion: 

Ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
would  unquestionably  be  helpful  in  various 
intemational  fora  where  the  United  States 
has  been  critized  for  its  failure  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention.  This  Is  Ironic  because 
the  United  States  was  a  leader  in  the  post 
World  War  II  effort  to  conclude  this  Con- 
vention. .  .  . 

Later  that  year,  in  confirmation 
hearings,  the  nominee  to  be  the  new 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Human  Rights  and  Humanitarian  Af- 
fairs. Elliott  Abrams,  told  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  the 
Genocide  Convention  and  related  trea- 
ties would  be  a  high  priority  when  he 
assimied  office.  He  said: 

As  soon  as  the  Bureau  is  fully  staffed,  my 
first  priority  is  going  to  be  to  study  those 
treaties  and  conventions  and  try  to  get  some 
decisions  .  .  .  My  own  predilection  is  to 
have  the  United  States  sign  and  ratify  trea- 
ties such  as  the  Genocide  Treaty,  not  be- 
cause they  are  going  to  have  any  effect 
within  the  United  States,  where  we  are  well 
beyond  the  minimum  standards  that  these 
treaties  would  Impose,  but  really  because 
they  have  a  certain  standing  in  the  Interna- 
tional community  and  it  is  an  embarrass- 
ment to  us  In  some  cases  If  we  do  not  ratify 
when  many  other  countries  do.  I  have  not 
given  the  Genocide  Treaty  the  intensive 
study  that  I  intend  now  to  give  it.  But  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  no  problems  arise  in 
the  review  of  it  which  would  prevent  me 
from  reaching  the  conclusion  that  ratifica- 
tion is  possible. 

On  this  occasion  when  we  recall  the 
horrors  of  this  most  egregious  of 
human  rights  abuses,  I  would  urge  the 
President  to  take  a  strong  affirmative 
stand  in  favor  of  ratification.  It  is  a 
small  but  important  step  that  can  be 
taken  to  help  insure  this  world  will 
never  again  witness  mass  murder  on 
such  scale.* 

•  Mr.  SUNIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  what- 
ever forms  it  might  take  the  crime  of 
genocide— the  systematic,  planned  an- 
nihilation of  an  ethnic,  racial,  political 
or  cultural  group— is  one  to  the  most 
heinous  and  vicious  dark  sides  to 
human  group  behavior  yet  discovered 
in  mankind's  nature. 

The  20th  century  is  replete  with  ex- 
amples of  this  from  the  Holocaust 
against  the  Jews  during  World  War  II, 


the  massacre  of  Armenians,  and  recent 
events  in  Cambodia  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Even  in  our  own  country  over  the 
last  several  centuries  things  have  not 
always  been  exemplary  in  the  defense 
of  civil  rights  of  our  citizens  and  have 
only  recently  been  redressed  and  re- 
alined  in  view  of  human  dignity  and 
equal  rights  and  privileges  for  all  our 
citizenry. 

The  crime  of  genocide  is  especially 
atrocious  as  it  singles  out  one  group 
for  its  attack.  We  all  should  be  very 
alert  and  reaffirm  our  basic  human 
values  and  maintain  extreme  vigilance 
concerning  any  movement,  whether 
within  our  own  coimtry  or  without, 
toward  any  insidious  drift  toward  this 
unspeakable  crime  against  all  of  hu- 
manity. It  must  be  prevented  through- 
out the  world  and  not  allowed  to 
happen  again  anywhere  on  Earth.* 
•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  too 
often  we  find  ourselves  witness  to  the 
most  pointless  examples  of  destruction 
and  violence.  Acts  of  terrorism,  assas- 
sinations, and  instances  of  random 
brutality  have  become  frighteningly 
commonplace.  And  yet.  as  terrible  as 
these  senseless  cruelties  are,  infinitely 
more  horrifying  is  the  cold  and  calcu- 
lated extermination  of  a  people.  It  is 
this,  the  ultimate  crime  of  genocide, 
on  which  we  focus  today. 

Between  1915  and  1917,  IMt  million 
Armenians  died  at  the  hands  of  their 
Ottoman  overlords.  The  extreme  suf- 
fering endured  by  the  Armenian 
people,  coupled  with  the  cruel  and 
cynical  policies  pursued  by  the  Turk- 
ish Government  at  this  time,  mark  the 
Armenian  massacre  as  the  first  geno- 
cide of  the  20th  century.  This  grim 
distinction  was  not  sufficient  to  fore- 
stall the  occurrence  of  additional  cases 
of  genocide  during  this  century,  how- 
ever. Indeed,  the  genocide  of  the  Euro- 
pean Jews  during  World  War  n 
eclipses  all  others  in  the  scope  of  its 
depravity.  This  planned  and  systemat- 
ic extermination  of  millions  of  inno- 
cent people  stands  as  a  monument  to 
mass  hysteria  and  intolerance.  Even 
today,  the  cmelty  of  the  Holocaust  is 
largely  incomprehensible.  This  most 
horrible  of  crimes  against  humanity 
was  not  to  be  the  last,  however.  As  re- 
cently as  the  1970*s,  the  Cambodian 
Government  of  Pol  Pot  carried  out  a 
program  of  mass  executions  against  its 
own  people.  Once  again,  the  world  was 
shocked  by  another  example  of  orga- 
nized brutality  of  huge  proportion. 

Sadly,  there  is  no  lack  in  modem 
history  for  documented  cases  of  geno- 
cide. The  examples  I  have  cited  are 
among  the  most  terrible  of  these,  but 
are  by  no  means  the  only  ones.  The 
victims  of  genocide  number  in  the  mil- 
lions. 

There  are  some  who  think  it  best  to 
put  the  memory  of  these  atrocities 
behind  us.  The  wounds  are  deep  and 
the  memories  painful.  And  yet,  even  as 
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the  grass  grows  over  the  graves  and 
the  horrors  recede  Into  the  past,  we 
must  never  allow  ourselves  to  forget 
the  millions  whose  suffering  and 
death  were  a  result  of  man's  inhuman- 
ity to  man. 

Clearly,  reparation  can  never  be 
made  for  the  suffering  inflicted  upon 
the  victims  of  genocide.  At  the  same 
time,  we  can  and  must  act  to  insure 
that  such  tragedies  are  never  repeated. 
George  Santayana  once  warned  that 
"those  who  do  not  remember  the  past 
are  condemned  to  relive  it."  We  must 
remember  the  Armenians,  the  Jews, 
the  Cambodians,  and  the  millions  of 
others  in  whose  name  we  pause  to  re- 
flect today.* 

•  Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  speal^  of  the  crimes  of  geno- 
cide committed  in  the  20th  century.  It 
is  a  plain  fact  that  decade  after  decade 
horrors  are  perpetrated  on  the  peoples 
of  this  world.  This  has  been  true  from 
Armenia  to  Germany  to  Cambodia. 
But  revulsion  in  and  of  itself  can  ac- 
complish little.  We  must  remember 
our  painful  duty  to  share  the  lessons 
of  history  with  our  children  and  gen- 
erations yet  imbom. 

Why  are  we  so  insistent  on  calling 
attention  to  atrocities  that  happened 
many  years  ago?  The  answer  is  very 
simple.  If  decent  and  humane  people 
of  this  world  do  not  remember  the  sav- 
agery that  has  taken  place,  history 
will  repeat  itself.  Adolph  Hitler  once 
explained  how  the  Third  Reich  could 
commit  its  atrocities  by  saying,  "Who 
still  talks  nowadays  of  the  Armeni- 
ans?". You  can  be  sure  that  we  still 
talk  nowadays  of  the  Jews. 

We  will  never  lower  our  voices,  as  in- 
dividuals and  as  a  nation,  in  support  of 
peoples  around  the  world  who  are 
struggling  to  break  the  yoke  of  brutal 
regimes.  Violence  has  become  a  part  of 
the  daily  diet  of  mankind.  Daily,  we 
hear  the  cries  of  those  individuals  who 
struggle  for  freedom.  Let  us  make  sure 
that  we  never  lower  our  voices  in  their 
support.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JMI 


GENOCIDE 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Porter)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  meet 
today  to  discuss  the  most  frightening 
abuse  of  hiunan  rights  known  to 
man— genocide,  the  deliberate  and  sys- 


tematic destruction  of  a  racial,  politi- 
cal, or  cultural  group.  What  is  even 
more  frightening  is  that  fact  that  we 
have  seen  three  acts  of  genocide  in 
this  century.  We  must  never  forget 
and  we  must  make  certain  that  such 
acts  never  occur  again. 

Last  night  I  was  part  of  a  program 
that  depicted  the  horrors  of  this  de- 
structive violation  of  human  rights. 
Amnesty  International  presented  a 
photographic  display  entitled  "Cambo- 
dia Witness."  The  exhibit  depicts  the 
intentional  and  deliberate  attempt  of 
the  Khmer  Rouge  to  eliminate  various 
population  groups  in  Cambodia. 
Through  mass  murders,  executions, 
and  evacuations  of  thousands  of 
people,  Cambodian  society  was  shat- 
tered. The  terror  of  this  destruction  is 
heightened  by  the  fact  that  it  oc- 
curred during  the  last  decade. 

The  theme  is  exemplified  in  the  title 
of  the  exhibit,  "Cambodia  Witness." 
The  text  of  the  exhibit  defines  witness 
as  "knowledge,  understanding  and 
wisdom."  So  many  people  try  to  deny 
that  they  were  witnesses  to  this  and 
other  grotesque  acts  of  genocide.  Yet 
our  history  books  prove  that  we  knew 
what  had  happened.  History  tells 
about  the  Armenian  genocide  in  World 
War  I.  This  tragic  sequence  of  events 
began  with  the  execution  of  300  Arme- 
nian leaders  in  Turkey  in  1915,  and 
ended  in  1923  with  more  than  2.5  mil- 
lion Armenians— men,  women,  and 
children— dead,  many  from  intern- 
ment in  concentration  camps.  A  trage- 
dy of  this  magnitude  would  surely  be 
thought  one  of  the  most  infamous 
events  in  all  history.  When  it  ended 
the  people  cried  out  that  we  would 
never  allow  such  violations  against 
human  life  to  happen  again.  We  said 
then  that  we  understood. 

But  as  Hitler  moved  into  his  "final 
solution,"  genocide  against  the  Jews  in 
World  War  II,  it  was  clear  that  the 
world  had  forgotten.  Hitler  himself 
said  "Who,  after  all,  speaks  today  of 
the  annihilation  of  the  Armenians." 
After  6  million  Jews  were  killed,  what 
has  been  described  as  the  darkest  age 
of  mankind  was  said  to  be  over.  And 
the  world  cried  out  that  never  again 
would  we  allow  such  violations  against 
human  life  to  happen.  Again  we 
thought  we  understood. 

And  yet  the  knowledge  of  what  hap- 
pened and  our  repeated  declarations 
that  we  understood  the  need  to  stop 
genocide  from  reoccurring— in  any 
form,  in  any  place,  against  any  peo- 
ples—lacked the  wisdom  to  stop  a 
third  act  of  genocide— the  killing  of 
over  1  Vi  million  Cambodians,  not  years 
and  years  ago,  but  between  1975  and 
1979. 

We  are  witnesses  to  all  these  atroc- 
ities. It  is  we— you  and  I  and  all  caring 
human  beings— who  must  take  the  re- 
sponsibility to  assure  that  it  will  truly 
never  happen  again.  Today  we  are  re- 
minded of  our  role  as  a  witness  to 


genocide.  And  as  witnesses  we  realize 
the  need  to  combine  luiowledge,  un- 
derstanding, wisdom  and  our  collective 
wills  and  commitment  to  assure  that 
the  right  of  a  people  to  live  is  never 
again  violated. 

As  cofounder  of  the  Congressional 
Human  Rights  Caucus,  I,  together 
with  the  other  110  members  of  the 
caucus,  will  continue  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  these  crimes  against  humanity. 
The  caucus  is  dedicated  to  ending  vio- 
lations of  human  rights  abuses  wher- 
ever they  are  found  in  the  world  and 
to  emphasize  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  in  furthering  for  all  peoples 
the  principles  of  individual  freedom  on 
which  our  country  was  founded. 

It  is  time  to  return  the  value  of 
human  rights  to  the  highest  priority 
in  our  relations  with  the  world  at  large 
and  to  assure  that  such  grotesque  vio- 
lations of  hiunan  rights  are  part  of  our 
past. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept  the 
full  definition  of  a  witness— we  know 
genocide  has  happened,  and  we  under- 
stand the  need  to  stop  this  destructive 
act.  Let  us  now  use  our  wisdom  and 
our  strength  to  end  genocide  once  and 
for  all.  Let  us  not  forget  that  all  these 
acts  which  I  have  mentioned  occurred 
in  this  century  and  let  us  fulfill  our  re- 
sponsibility to  draw  public  attention  to 
them  again  and  again  so  that  we  and 
generations  to  come  will  shrink  in 
horror  from  them  and  will  do  every- 
thing possible  so  that  all  men  and 
women  are  free  from  persecution,  free 
from  discrimination  and  free  from  the 
threat  of  genocide  or  indeed  from  any 
violation  of  their  basic  rights  as 
human  beings. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
HONORABLE  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Coats)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  life,  character,  and  public  serv- 
ice of  the  late  Honorable  E.  Ross 
Adair.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
both  sadness  and  appreciation  that  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  our  fallen 
comrade,  the  late  E.  Ross  Adair,  who 
served  in  this  body  so  well  for  20 
years,  from  1950  to  1970.  It  is  sadness 
because  we  will  all  miss  Ross,  those 
who  knew  him  and  those  who  served 
with  him,  those  with  whom  he  served 
and  those  whom  he  served.  All  of  us 


will  miss  Ross  and  miss  him  in  a  way 
that  we  cannot  describe. 

But  we  also  rise  today  in  apprecia- 
tion, in  appreciation  for  the  very  full 
life  and  very  rich  life  that  he  lived. 
Those  who  had  the  privilege  of  know- 
ing Ross,  know  that  he  left  something 
of  himself  with  everyone  whom  he 
met.  and  it  is  that  appreciation  that 
we  want  to  express  today. 

Ross  served,  as  I  said,  for  20  years  in 
this  body.  He  was  a  predecessor  of 
mine  and  served  the  Fourth  District  of 
Indiana  and  served  it  very  well.  Bom 
on  December  14.  1907,  the  son  of  a 
newspaper  editor  and  a  school  superin- 
tendent, he  graduated  from  Albion 
High  School  in  Albion,  Ind.,  and  then 
went  to  Hillsdale  College  in  Hillsdale, 
Mich.,  where  he  received  his  bache- 
lor's degree,  and  later  to  George 
Washington  University  Law  School 
here  in  Washington  where  he  received 
his  law  degree.  Pew  know  that  Ross, 
during  law  school,  saw  the  other  side 
of  life  here  on  Capitol  Hill  as  he 
served  as  a  Capitol  policeman  during 
that  time,  paying  his  way  through 
school  and  earning  his  law  degree. 
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In  World  War  II  he  distinguished 
himself  and  was  awarded  battle  stars 
for  the  Normandy,  northern  France, 
the  Ardennes,  and  central  European 
campaigns,  and  then  he  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  10 
consecutive  terms,  between  1950  and 
1968. 

In  1971  President  Nixon  appointed 
Ross  as  Ambassador  to  Ethiopia,  a 
post  which  he  held  until  1974.  when 
he  resigned  to  return  to  his  law  prac- 
tice in  Fort  Wayne. 

In  his  20-year  term  in  Congress, 
Ross  Adair  served  first  as  ranking 
member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  then  as  ranking  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  where 
he  was  especially  involved  in  issues  in- 
volving Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 
Those  who  knew  Ross  know  of  his  in- 
tense interest  in  worldwide  and  for- 
eign affairs  and  his  involvement  with 
embassy  people  and  people  from  all 
over  the  world  and  of  his  special  con- 
tribution in  that  area. 

Ross  and  his  wife  Marian,  who  was 
also  very  involved  here  in  Washington 
and  who  made  some  great  contribu- 
tions to  this  city,  visited  Washington 
often  after  Ross  returned  to  Fort 
Wajme.  He  was  always  here  for  Mem- 
bers Day.  whenever  his  health  permit- 
ted. He  always  stopped  by  the  office 
and  always  had  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment. One  thing  that  marked  Ross 
was  that  never  a  negative  word  came 
forth;  there  was  also  positive  encour- 
agement. 

At  the  age  of  75,  on  May  7  of  this 
year,  congestive  heart  failure,  which 
occurred  less  than  24  hoars  after 
going  into  extensive  op«n  heart  sur- 
gery, took  the  life  of  Ross  Adair,  and 


he  is  survived  by  his  beautiful  wife. 
Marian,  his  son  Stephen,  who  serves  in 
the  law  firm  in  Fort  Wayne,  and  his 
daughter,  Caroline  Dimmers,  of  Hast- 
ings. Mich.;  and  five  beautiful  grand- 
children. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  being  one  of 
five  who  paid  tribute  to  Ross,  not  at 
his  funeral,  but  at  a  celebration  of  ap- 
preciation for  his  life.  Doug  Coe, 
whom  many  of  us  know  here  as  the 
founder  of  the  National  Prayer  Break- 
fast Group,  something  that  Ross  was 
intimately  involved  in,  flew  out  to  Fort 
Wayne  and  paid  tribute  to  Ross.  I 
would  just  like  to  quote  from  one 
thing  that  Doug  said: 

He  cared  deeply  about  the  needs  of 
others.  His  love  and  devotion  to  Jesus 
Christ  made  him  like  that.  He  knew  that 
love  for  God  Is  found  in  love  for  people. 

Orvas  Beers,  Ross'  law  partner  since 
1948  in  the  firm  of  which  Ross  was 
senior  partner,  and  Allen  County  Re- 
publican Chairman  for  many,  many 
years,  and  perhaps  Ross'  closest  friend 
in  Fort  Wayne,  said  this: 

He  had  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  Re- 
publican Party  and  on  all  of  us  involved.  He 
was  a  kind,  compassionate,  and  complete 
Christian. 

And  I  think  this  is  a  special  tribute 
to  Ross  and  the  kind  of  person  he  was. 
Orvis  Beers  said,  "We  used  to  say.  'he's 
the  kind  of  person  we  all  should  be.'" 

That  says  a  lot  to  sum  up  the  kind  of 
person  Ross  was,  "the  kind  of  person 
we  all  should  be." 

Rev.  Howard  Brown,  the  pastor  of 
Ross'  church  in  Fort  Wayne,  the 
Forest  Park  United  Methodist  Church, 
which  Ross  joined  in  1934.  and  George 
Roche,  president  of  Hillsdale  College, 
also  gave  tribute  to  Ross.  So  it  was  a 
special  moment  yesterday  in  Fort 
Wayne  when  many  people,  more  than 
300  people,  gathered  together  to 
honor  Ross  Adair  and  the  life  he  lived. 

Ross  was  a  great  help  to  me  person- 
ally. He  helped  me  in  the  campaign,  I 
was  a  young,  naive,  inexperienced  can- 
didate running  for  office  for  the  first 
time,  and  he  was  willing  to  take  me 
aside  and  give  me  advice  and  give  me 
encouragement.  He  helped  me  along 
the  way,  and  afterward,  ever  the 
statesman,  Ross  never  called,  never 
forced  himself  on  me,  but  was  always 
there  and  always  available  for  advice 
whenever  I  asked— and  I  asked  often. 
His  visits  to  Washington  always  result- 
ed in  a  stop  by  the  office.  He  would 
ask,  "how  are  your  doing?  Anything  I 
can  do  to  help?"  He  always  had  a  good 
word  of  encouragement. 

His  wife,  Marian,  was  always  by  his 
side,  and  Marian,  who  made  such  an 
important  contribution  along  with 
Ross— they  were  truly  a  team— will 
continue  his  work  and  continue  the 
things  he  has  done.  She  left  a  real 
legacy  in  Washington  also.  Her  in- 
volvement with  the  international  com- 
munity, her  involvement  with  the  em- 
bassy people,  and  Ross'  involvement 


with  people  around  the  world  from  his 
service  in  Ethiopia  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. 

Ross  proved  that  you  did  not  have  to 
be  negative  and  you  did  not  have  to 
nm  someone  else  down  in  order  to  be  a 
successful  Congressman.  Ross  con- 
ducted the  kind  of  campaign  we  all 
should  conduct.  He  was  always  decent, 
always  positive,  and  always  speaking 
about  his  positive  contribution  and 
never  running  his  opponent  down.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  tributes  paid  to  Ross 
was  from  Ed  Roush,  the  Member  who  - 
succeeded  Ross  in  1970.  He  said  that 
of  all  the  campaigns  he  ran  in,  the  two 
campaigns  in  1968  and  1970  were  as 
decent  as  any  he  was  ever  in. 

Ross  leaves  us  a  legacy.  He  is  an  ex- 
ample, as  Orvas  Beers  said,  of  what  we 
all  should  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  there  are  a 
niunber  of  Members  who  want  to  say  a 
few  words,  and  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  them  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlemen  from  Indiana  for  giving 
us  an  opportunity  to  express  our  sad- 
ness at  the  loss  of  one  of  our  former 
colleagues.  E.  Ross  Adair.  He  will  be 
missed— by  his  family  and  by  all  those  ' 
with  whom  he  served.  I  was  honored 
to  be  able  to  call  him  my  friend. 

Ross  came  to  Congress  in  1950.  and 
during  the  two  decades  he  served, 
steadily  he  moved  to  the  forefront, 
rising  to  the  post  of  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  serving  as  well  on  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  the 
Committee  on  Committees. 

As  the  most  senior  Republican  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  he  was 
a  leader  and  a  guiding  light  to  those 
who  served  with  him.  I  came  to  know 
and  respect  him  as  a  man  of  his  word 
and  a  man  of  deep  conviction. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Ross  Adair  served  his 
country  well— as  a  highly  decorated 
World  War  II  veteran;  as  the  Repre- 
sentative of  the  Fourth  District  of  In- 
diana for  20  years  and  as  Ambassador 
to  Ethiopia. 

We  all  know  Ross  loved  America.  He 
loved  Indiana.  For  20  years  he  poured 
out  his  heart  and  soul  in  the  public 
arena  for  the  good  of  this  Republic. 
He  gave  to  America  much  more  than 
he  ever  asked  in  return.  His  patriotism 
and  belief  in  the  greatness  of  America 
never  wavered. 

The  people  of  Indiana  and  indeed 
the  entire  Nation  were  the  benefici- 
aries of  two  decades  of  distinguished 
congressional  service  from  Ross  Adair. 
This  service  will  be  long  remembered. 
I  join  with  his  family,  his  many 
friends,  and  this  Nation  in  mourning 
his  passing. 
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Mr.  HIIiER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  want  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  senior  Repub- 
lican of  the  Indiana  congressional  del- 
egation, John  Myers,  and  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  Dan  Coats  for 
thoughtfully  arranging  this  si)ecial 
order.  Ross  Adair  wais  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  ever  to  have 
served  in  this  House. 

I  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to 
know  Mr.  Adair  personally.  But  I 
know  the  legacy  he  has  left  for  those 
of  us  in  the  Indiana  congressional  del- 
egation to  carry  on. 

Ross  Adair's  record  is  one  which 
each  of  us  should  try  to  emulate.  He 
was  a  dedicated  public  servant.  He  per- 
severed on  behalf  of  his  Nation,  his 
State,  and  those  whom  he  represented 
so  well  during  his  20-year  tenure  in 
this  body.  I  am  honored  to  be  a  small 
part  of  the  Hoosier  State's  rich  herit- 
age of  legislative  service,  a  heritage 
Ross  Adair  largely  crafted. 

Being  one  of  the  younger  Members 
of  this  House,  I  have  a  special  appre- 
ciation for  those  colleagues  and 
former  colleagues  of  mine  who  have 
accumulated  tremendous  records  of 
service.  I  am  awed  and  inspired  by 
Ross  Adair's  record  of  service.  He 
served  his  country  in  war.  He  served 
his  country  in  Congress.  He  helped 
lead  this  Congress  during  a  critical 
time  in  our  Nation's  history,  as  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  He 
represented  this  country  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Ethiopia  after  his  service  in 
Congress  ended.  And  he  continued  his 
service  up  imtil  his  death. 

The  outstanding  quality  of  states- 
manship that  my  good  friend  Dan 
Coats  and  his  predecessor.  Senator 
Dan  Quayle,  have  provided  this 
Nation  I  know  is  due  in  large  part  to 
the  example  set  and  counsel  provided 
by  Ross  Adair. 

My  heartfelt  sympathies  to  the 
Adair  family  during  their  time  of  loss. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

D  1910 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
came  to  the  Congress,  that  is,  I  was 
sworn  in  on  January  8,  1962.  Mr.  Adair 
was  one  of  the  first  who  even  though 
belonging  to  the  other  party  came 
over  and  pointed  out  that  he  was  a  6- 
term  occupant  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives smd  revealed  himself  to  be 
not  only  friendly,  but  very  helpful. 

I  think  every  one  of  us  serving  here 
remembers  vividly  his  first  day  of  ar- 
rival and  what  it  means  to  have  a 
friendly  countenance  and  a  friendly 
hand. 

Then,  of  course,  the  following  6 
years.  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving 


with  Mr.  Adair  and  I  got  to  know  him 
a  little  bit  better,  certainly  a  lot  more 
than  the  average  that  one  has  the  op- 
portunity to  really  get  to  know  in  a 
body  of  435  Members. 

He  always  revealed  himself,  indeed, 
as  a  true  gentleman,  what  I  always 
identify  in  my  mind  as  a  symbol  of 
what  I  call,  whatever  that  image 
formed  in  my  mind  is,  I  call  it  the 
"Old  Stock  American." 

He  was  very  genial  and  I  always 
thought  reflected  a  high  level  of  offi- 
cial comportment  as  a  Member  of  this 
House.  It  is  with  sincere  and  deep 
regret  that  I  hear  of  his  passing  and 
wish  to  convey  to  his  family  and  to 
those  that  belong  to  his  family,  his 
loved  ones,  my  sincere  condolences  at 
his  passing. 

Once  again,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  giving  us  the  opportunity  to  say 
these  few  words. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  for  those 
words  and  reminiscences  that  he  has 
of  serving  with  Ross  Adair  in  this  body 
and  providing  us  some  insights  as  to 
Ross's  conduct  that  we  all  know  about 
and  appreciate  so  much. 

Ross  leaves  a  real  legacy  and  it  is  a 
privilege  for  me  to  be  able  to  follow  in 
that  legacy,  to  serve  the  people  that 
Ross  served,  to  walk  where  he  walked 
and  talk  to  the  people  he  talked  to. 

I  just  know  that  he  is  listening  today 
and  I  want  him  to  know  that  it  is  a 
great  privilege  to  follow  him  and  walk 
in  his  steps.  I  know  that  as  I  do  walk 
in  his  steps,  I  will  serve  the  people  of 
the  Fourth  District  of  Indiana  very 
well. 

•  Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sadness  that  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  remembering  our  friend  former 
Congressman  E.  Ross  Adair,  who 
passed  away  last  Saturday. 

Congressman  Adair  was  a  fine  man 
and  a  fine  public  servant.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  serve  in  the  House  with  Ross 
Adair  for  8  years  and  recall  his  many 
efforts  on  behalf  of  his  constituents  in 
Indiana.  He  was  an  outstanding  repre- 
sentative for  his  district,  and  he  also 
served  with  distinction  as  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Following  his  20  years  of  service  in 
the  House,  Congressman  Adair  contin- 
ued to  serve  his  country  as  our  Ambas- 
sador to  Ethiopia. 

Ross  Adair  was  laid  to  rest  yesterday 
afternoon  in  Fort  Wayne.  I  am  sad- 
dened by  his  passing  and  wish  to 
extend  my  sympathy  to  his  wife, 
Marian,  and  the  members  of  his 
family.* 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  join  in  paying  tribute 
to  one  of  our  former  colleagues,  the 
Honorable  E.  Ross  Adair  of  Indiana, 
who  died  last  Saturday  of  congestive 
heart  failure. 

Ross  not  only  distinguished  himself 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives from  1950  to  1970,  but  he 
also  served  this  country  as  Ambassa- 
dor to  Ethiopia.  His  ambassadorship 
lasted  until  1974  when  he  returned  to 
his  practice  of  law  in  Fort  Wayne.  Ind. 

He  became  the  ranking  member  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  was  a  very  knowledgeable  and  val- 
uable member  of  that  panel.  I  espe- 
cially appreciate  the  work  he  did  on 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  U.S. 
Involvement  in  Southeast  Asia.  I  was 
chairman  of  that  House  select  commit- 
tee and  I  can  say  that  Ross  made  a 
great  contribution  to  it. 

Ross  Adair  spent  most  of  his  adult 
life  in  service  to  his  State  of  Indiana 
and  to  this  country.  He  was  a  great 
American  and  we  shall  miss  him.* 

•  Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished 
former  Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  to  a  fine  human 
being,  E.  Ross  Adair.  During  his  20 
years  of  service  in  the  House,  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  from  Indiana  rose  to 
the  position  of  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. However,  more  importantly,  he 
used  that  position  and  his  seniority  in 
the  House  to  promote  legislation  and 
policies  that  were  sound,  reasonable, 
and  insightful. 

Ross  Adair  earned  wide  respect  and 
admiration  throughout  the  member- 
ship of  the  House.  I  was  among  his 
many  admirers  who  looked  to  his  lead- 
ership. As  one  who  was  privileged  to 
serve  with  Ross  Adair  in  this  body,  I 
can  say  that  there  have  been  few  who 
have  demonstrated  the  compassion  for 
people,  the  understanding  of  issues, 
and  the  strength  of  character  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana,  E.  Ross 
Adair.  As  we  grrieve  his  death,  it  is  fit- 
ting that  we  remember  his  outstand- 
ing example  of  service  and  seek  to 
achieve  it  in  carrying  out  our  own  re- 
sponsibilities as  elected  representa- 
tives. 

Joan  and  I  would  like  to  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  Ross  Adair's 
lovely  wife,  Marian,  and  to  his  chil- 
dren, other  family  members,  and 
friends.* 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
saddened  by  the  report  of  the  /death  of 
our  good  friend  and  former  colleague, 
Ross  Adair  of  Indiana.  During  20  years 
in  Congress,  Ross  demonstrated  not 
only  political  ability  of  the  first  order, 
but  personal  qualities  that  endeared 
him  to  all  of  us. 

He  became  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  during  a  period  when 
many  critical  issues  emerged  concern- 
ing our  Nation's  role  in  the  world. 

It  is  difficult  under  any  circum- 
stances to  learn  of  the  death  of  such  a 
distinguished  colleague.  It  is  particu- 
larly difficult  in  Ross's  case  because, 
as  his  law  partner  put  it,  Ross  was  "a 
kind,    compassionate    and    complete 


Christian  •  •  •  the  kind  of  person  we 
should  be." 

Neither  our  Nation  nor  the  State  of 
Indiana  can  afford  such  loss.  Our  con- 
dolences go  to  his  family  and  many 
friends.* 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
"He  was  a  kind,  compassionate,  com- 
plete Christian.  ...  the  kind  of 
person  we  should  be."  That  is  how  one 
friend  of  E.  Ross  Adair  described  the 
former  Fourth  District  of  Indiana 
Congressman  who  died  of  congestive 
heart  failure  on  May  7  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind. 

Ross  Adair,  who  served  for  20  years 
in  the  House,  was  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  prior  to  leaving  the  House 
at  the  end  of  the  91st  Congress.  He 
was  respected  by  those  of  us  who 
served  with  him  for  his  grasp  of  for- 
eign policy  Issues,  his  fairness,  and 
consideration  of  the  views  of  others. 

In  1971.  he  was  named  Ambassador 
to  Ethiopia  by  President  Nixon,  a  post 
he  held  until  1974. 

While  a  native  of  Indiana,  Ross 
Adair  attended  Hillsdale  College,  Hills- 
dale. Mich.,  and  George  Washington 
University  Law  School  in  Washington, 
D.C.  While  in  law  school,  Adair  got  his 
first  taste  of  Capitol  Hill  by  working 
part  time  in  the  folding  room  and  as  a 
Capitol  Hill  Policeman. 

Adair  was  an  active  participant  in 
various  international  parliamentary 
conferences,  and  his  wife,  Marian,  was 
an  active  partner,  giving  special  atten- 
tion to  international  Christian  leader- 
ship programs. 

Following  his  retirement  from  Gov- 
ernment service,  Ross  and  Marian  re- 
turned to  Fort  Wayne  where  he  was  a 
senior  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Adair,  Perry,  Beers.  Mailers  &  Lar- 
more. 

In  addition  to  his  widow,  he  is  sur- 
vived by  a  son,  Stephen,  of  Fort 
Wayne;  a  daughter.  Mrs.  Caroline 
Dimmers  of  Hastings.  Mich.,  and  five 
grandchildren. 

To  his  family  we  extend  our  condo- 
lences on  the  passing  of  E.  Ross  Adair, 
a  distinguished  legislator,  a  conscien- 
tious public  servant,  and  a  devoted 
husband  and  father.* 
*  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  late  Honorable 
E.  Ross  Adair  who  passed  away  on  Sat- 
urday May  7.  1983. 

Those  of  us  who  served  with  Ross 
will  always  remember  him  as  a  fine 
legislator  and  friend.  He  had  a  tremen- 
dous record  of  public  service,  having 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  World  War 
II.  as  probate  commissioner  of  Allen 
County  Indiana,  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress and  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Ethi- 
opia. Throughout  his  career,  Ross  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  compassionate 
and  principal  leader,  and  as  a  scholar 
of  the  law.  I  am  sure  that  the  people 
of  Indiana  and  the  entire  Nation  have 


been  saddened  by  his  passing.  I  extend 
my  sympathy  to  Ross'  family.* 
*  Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  most 
privileged  and  honored  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  a  si>ecial 
order  for  a  former  member  of  this 
body  from  my  home  State.  E.  Ross 
Adair,  who  died  last  Saturday  of  con- 
gestive heart  failure. 

I  had  been  well  acquainted  with  his 
reputation  for  honesty  and  his  abili- 
ties as  a  legislator  even  prior  to  my 
coming  to  Congress  12  years  ago.  I  viv- 
idly recall  that  I  had  come  to  Wash- 
ington as  a  member-elect  at  the  same 
time  Congressman  Adair  was  prepar- 
ing to  leave.  With  a  kindness  and  fore- 
sight which  was  characteristic  of  this 
man,  he  made  a  special  effort  to  invite 
me  into  his  office  for  a  visit,  even 
though  he  was  busily  preparing  to 
close  down  after  two  decades  here.  I 
have  never  forgotten  that  visit,  during 
which  he  gave  me  most  helpful  advice, 
and  shared  his  viewpoints  on  life  in 
the  Capital,  telling  me  what  I  might 
expect.  It  served  me  well  throughout 
my  own  career  here,  and  I  am  most 
thankful  for  having  known  this  man. 
Our  paths  have  crossed  a  number  of 
times  since  that  memorable  first  visit 
and  I  continued  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  sharing  his  experiences  and  his 
warm  friendship.  His  reputation  for 
integrity  was  indeed  a  model  to  follow. 

He  was  a  most  able  servant  of  the 
people  of  Indiana's  Fourth  District  for 
20  years,  and  rose  to  the  status  of 
ranking  minority  leader  on  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  He  later 
served  as  our  Ambassador  to  Ethiopia 
for  nearly  4  years,  before  returning  to 
his  native  city  and  the  practice  of  law. 

I  am  proud  to  have  known  this  man, 
a  gentleman  and  a  leader,  a  man  who 
always  walked  tall  among  his  col- 
leagues as  well  as  among  his  constitu- 
ents.* 

*  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
saddened  to  hear  of  the  untimely  pass- 
ing of  my  good  friend,  Ross  Adair. 
When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1963, 
Ross  was  one  of  the  key  Members  of 
Congress  that  I  turned  to  for  advice 
and  counsel.  Ross  was  always  most 
helpful.  He  was  most  patient  to  take 
time  to  explain  the  issues  to  a  new 
Congressman  and  his  advice  was 
always  sound.  He  and  his  lovely  wife, 
Marian,  were  most  kind  to  Louise  and 
me,  and  we  will  always  be  grateful  for 
their  friendship. 

Louise  joins  me  in  extending  to 
Marian  and  the  family  our  sincere 
condolences  and  deepest  sympathy. 
Ross  will  be  sorely  missed.* 

*  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues  who  remember 
him  with  high  regard  and  affection,  I 
was  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  this  past  weekend  of  the  Honor- 
able E.  Ross  Adair  of  Indiana. 

Ross  Adair  was  a  distinguished  and 
highly  respected  member  of  this  body 
for  over  two  decades,  and  it  was  my 


privilege  to  serve  with  him  on  the  ' 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  both 
before  and  after  he  became  ranking 
inlnority  member. 

Ross  was  a  man  of  high  integrity, 
deep  personal  conviction,  and  sound 
judgment,  who  made  a  strong  and  last- 
ing impression  on  this  body.  As  a  prac- 
ticing attorney  in  Fort  Wayne  for  18 
years,  as  a  representative  of  Indiana's 
Fourth  Congressional  District,  and  as 
an  Ambassador  to  Ethiopia,  he  served 
his  community,  his  constituents  and 
his  country  with  great  honor  and  dis- 
tinction. 

A  man  of  quiet  dignity,  great  dedica- . 
tion  and  obvious  sincerity,  Ross  Adair 
won  many  friends  and  admirers  in  this 
body.  I  remember  well  the  numerous 
tributes  which  were  paid  to  him  on 
the  House  floor  on  the  eve  of  his  de- 
parture—as Members  of  every  political 
persuasion  expressed  their  admiration 
and  respect  for  his  outstanding  public 
career.  For  someone  of  his  modest  in- 
clination and  disposition,  it  was  un- 
doubtedly an  overwhelming,  memora- 
ble—and, I  should  add— richly  de- 
served experience. 

To  his  wife,  Marian  and  all  members 
of  the  Adair  family,  I  extend  my  deep- 
est sympathy,  together  with  a  shared 
sense  of  loss  over  the  passing  of  this 
great  American.* 

*  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  take  a 
moment  to  pay  tribute  to  E.  Ross 
Adair,  a  former  colleague  and  old 
friend,  who  passed  away  a  few  days 
ago. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  in  1965, 
Ross  had  already  been  here  for  14 
years,  and  I  quickly  learned  that  he 
had  a  vast  knowledge  of  international 
matters  he  was  willing  to  share.  In  the 
process,  we  became  friends. 

I  remember  well  the  many  courtesies 
and  warm  hospitality  he  extended 
when  I  later  had  occasion  to  visit  Ethi- 
opia while  he  was  our  Ambassador 
there. 

I  hope  his  wife  and  daughter  will 
find  comfort  in  knowing  that  his 
friends  in  Congress  have  fond  memo- 
ries of  Ross  and  Mrtll  not  soon  forget 
this  statesman.* 


VOTER  INTEREST  AND 
PARTICIPATION  ACT  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
*  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  the  con- 
troversial effects  of  the  various  Feder- 
al election  campaign  laws  passed  since 
1971.  This  legislation  Is,  though,  a  be- 
ginning in  our  attempt  to  reassert  the 
role  of  the  major  political  parties  and 
individuals  in  the  political  process. 
Now,  I  am  opposed  to  the  remedies 
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which  have  been  introduced  by  my  col- 
leagues which  would  limit  the  ability 
of  political  action  committees  and 
others  to  contribute  to  candidates  for 
Federal  office.  The  growth  of  these 
political  action  committees  (PAC's)  is 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  vacuum  caused 
by  laws  enacted  during  the  last  decade 
which  have  reduced  the  influence  of 
both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
Parties  to  contribute  and  expend 
funds  in  behalf  of  candidates  for  the 
Congress.  Likewise,  individuals,  who 
under  the  1974  FECA  amendments 
were  prohibited  from  contributing 
more  than  $1,000  to  any  candidate  for 
Federal  office  per  election,  have  seen 
their  ability  to  influence  elections 
erode  with  the  burgeoning  inflation 
rates  of  the  1970's  juid  early  1980's. 

What  my  legislation  would  do  is  en- 
courage individual  interest  in  the  po- 
litical process,  and  along  with  that, 
allow  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  politi- 
cal parties  by  giving  them  a  greater 
part  in  the  election  of  candidates  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate.  In  later  special  orders,  I  will 
further  refine  my  remarks  about  this 
important  topic. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  include  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  bill  and  insert  the  text 
of  it: 

Section  1:  Short  Title— "Voter  Interest 
and  Participation  Act  of  1983" 

Section  2:  This  section  would  permit  the 
mailing  of  absentee  ballots  for  any  Federal 
election  to  prosp)ective  voters  and  the  re- 
turning of  same  without  postage.  This  is 
similar  to  a  bill  which  I  introduced  during 
the  96th  Congress. 

Section  3:  This  section  amends  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  increasing  the 
tax  credit  for  political  contributions  to  can- 
didates for  various  offices.  It  would  adjust 
the  tax  credit  from  $50  to  $200  for  individ- 
uals filing  their  own  returns,  and  from  $100 
to  $400  for  Joint  filings.  The  credit  would 
remain  at  50  percent  of  the  total  contribu- 
tions up  to  the  above  stated  limits. 

Section  4:  This  provision  also  amends  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  by  applying  the  ap- 
propriate tax  rate,  rather  than  the  highest 
tax  rate,  on  investment  income  of  national, 
state,  and  local  political  party  committees. 

Section  5:  This  section  increases  the  abili- 
ty of  individuals  to  contribute  to  candidates 
or  their  principal  campaign  committees 
from  $1000  to  $3000  per  election.  This  is  a 
recommendation  of  the  Harvard  University 
Institute  of  Politics  study  conducted  in 
1979.  The  study,  undertaken  for  the  House 
Administration  Conunittee,  concluded  that 
the  FECA  has  had  a  major  impact  on  how 
federal  candidates  and  political  parties  oper- 
ate. The  study's  major  findings  were  that 
individual  contribution  limits  have  been  set 
too  low,  forcing  candidates  to  turn  to  PACs 
and  their  own  personal  wealth.  This  section 
also  increases  the  amount  that  individuals 
and  non-multi  candidate  political  commit- 
tees can  contribute  to  political  party  com- 
mittees. The  limit,  per  calendar  year  is  dou- 
bled, from  $20,000  to  $40,000.  Finally,  the 
aggregate  sum  that  individuals  can  contrib- 
ute to  all  piolitical  activities  would  be  in- 
creased from  $25,000  to  $50,000  per  calendar 
year.  Provision  (c)  of  this  section  would 
eliminate  all  contribution  and  expenditure 


limitations  by  a  political  committee  of  a  po- 
litical party  with  respect  to  candidates  run- 
ning for  the  Congress.  It  would  keep  in 
place  all  disclosure  requirements  of  the  po- 
litical parties  currently  in  the  law. 

Section  6:  This  section  discusses  the  appli- 
cability of  the  above  sections  of  the  bill.  All 
provisions  become  effective  during  calendar 
year  1984  or  after  the  1984  election  cycle, 
depending  on  the  specific  section  in  the  leg- 
islation. 

H.R.  2976 
A  bill  to  increase  voter  participation  by  pro- 
viding for  free  mailing  of  absentee  ballots, 
improving  tax  credits  for  political  contri- 
butions, and  increasing  certain  campaign 
contribution  and  expenditure  limitations, 
and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Voter  Interest  and 
Participation  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  34  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 
"§  3406.  Mailing  of  absentee  bailoU  for  Federal 
elections 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section— 

"(1)  absentee  ballots  for  any  Federal  elec- 
tion, voting  instructions  for  such  ballots, 
and  return  envelopes  for  such  ballots  sent 
to  voters  by  State  or  local  election  authori- 
ties: and 

"(2)  such  absentee  ballots  returned  by 
voters  to  State  or  local  election  authorities; 
may  be  mailed  free  of  postage. 

"(b)  Any  matter  mailed  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  bear  the  words  'Ab- 
sentee Ballot— No  Postage  Necessary',  or 
words  to  that  effect  specified  by  the  Postal 
Service,  in  the  upper  right-hand  comer  of 
the  address  area. 

"(c)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  mail 
matter  transmitted  under  the  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Act  of  1955  (42  U.S.C. 
1973CC  et  seq.)  or  the  Overseas  Citizens 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1975  (42  U.S.C.  1973dd 
et  seq.). 
"(d)  As  used  in  this  section— 
"(1)  the  term  'Federal  election"  means  a 
general  or  special  election  held  solely  or  in 
part  for  the  purpose  of  electing  any  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  President,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Presidential  elector.  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative in,  or  Delegate  or  Resident  Com- 
missioner to,  the  Congress;  and 

"(2)  the  term  State"  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  ter- 
ritory or  possession  of  the  United  States.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  34  of 
title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  section 
3405  the  following  new  item: 
"3406.  Mailing  of  absentee  ballots  for  Feder- 
al elections.". 
(c)(1)  Section  2401(c)  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"3403-3405"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"3403-3406". 

(2)  Section  3627  of  title  39,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "3403- 
3405"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3403- 
3406'. 

Sec.  3.  Section  41(b)(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$50"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$200";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$100"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '"$400". 


Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  527(h)(1)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  "principal  campaign  commit- 
tee" the  following:  "or  a  committee  estab- 
lished and  maintained  by  a  political  party". 

(b)  The  subsection  heading  for  subsection 
(h)  of  section  527  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"committees'"  the  following:  '"and  political 

PARTY  COMMITTEES'". 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  315(aKl)  of  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971  (2  U.S.C. 
441a(aKl))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"$1,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$3,000"";  and 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out 
""$20,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""$40,000". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  315(a)(3) 
of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  441a(a)(3))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ""$25,000""  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '"$50,000"". 

(c)  Section  315  of  such  Act  (2  U.S.C.  441a) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  suljsection: 

"'(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act  no  limitation  shall  apply  to  con- 
tributions or  expenditures  by  a  political 
committee  of  a  political  party  with  respect 
to  an  election  for  the  office  of  Senator  or 
Representative  in,  or  Delegate  or  Resident 
Commissioner  to,  the  Congress."'. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 2,  section  S(a)(l),  and  section  5(c)  shall 
apply  to  elections  taking  place  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1984. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section 
5(a)(2)  and  section  5(b)  shall  apply  to  calen- 
dar years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1983. 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  section  3 
shall  apply  to  contributions  paid  after  E>e- 
cember  31,  1983,  in  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  section  4 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1983.* 


MARY  ANN  MIKULIC,  WINNER 
OF  THE  OLIN  TEAGUE  AWARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hahbier- 
scHMiDT)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Thursday,  April  21,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  honored 
Mary  Ann  Mikulic,  a  nurse  at  the  Se- 
attle, Wash..  VA  Medical  Center,  with 
the  Olin  Teague  Award  for  achieve- 
ments of  special  benefit  to  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities. 

This  was  the  fifth  annual  ceremony, 
established  by  the  VA  to  recognize 
outstanding  practitioners  of  health 
care  and  medical  research  for  those 
veterans  who  have  been  disabled  while 
in  service  to  this  Nation. 

The  award  is  admirably  and  warmly 
named  for  Tiger  Teague,  a  colleague 
of  many  in  this  Congress,  and  a  man 
with  whom  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serv- 
ing during  his  tenure  as  a  Member 
and,  unforgettably,  chairman,  of  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee. 
Beloved  by  those  of  us  who  worked 
with  him,  and  those  he  cared  for 
throughout  the  veteran  community, 


Tiger's  memory  could  not  be  better 
served  than  by  this  distinguished 
award  for  selflessness  and  professional 
dedication. 

Ms.  Mikulic  was  selected  for  this 
year's  award  from  nominations  sub- 
mitted by  VA  facilities  around  the 
country,  each  one  with  individuals  and 
teams  worthy  of  high  commendation 
for  their  contributions  to  patient  care. 
Her  speciality  of  rehabilitation  nurs- 
ing for  war-injured  veterans,  and  her 
extensive  studies  on  patient  treatment 
issues  that  impede  or  promote  reha- 
bilitation, have  earned  her  this  very 
competitive  honor. 

Since  joining  the  Seattle  Medical 
Center  staff  in  1975,  her  efforts  in  the 
field  of  rehabilitation  have  been  ex- 
tensively published  in  professional 
journals,  both  within  the  VA  and 
throughout  the  private  and  military 
community  as  well. 

Ms.  Mikulic  received  the  national  as- 
sociation of  rehabilitation  nurses  cer- 
tificate of  appreciation,  and,  in  1981, 
Nurse  Mikulic,  a  colonel  in  the  U.S. 
Army  Reserve,  was  awarded  the  Army 
Commendation  Medal  for  her  work. 

Mary  Ann  Mikulic  has  been  with  the 
VA  since  1952  when  she  joined  the 
agency  as  a  staff  nurse  in  "Vancouver, 
Wash.  She  received  her  nursing  degree 
from  the  University  of  Portland  and 
her  graduate  and  postgraduate  de- 
grees from  the  University  of  Washing- 
ton at  Seattle.  With  all  her  other 
duties,  she  has  been  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Washington  School  of 
Medicine  since  1975,  maintaining  a 
schedule  that  is  itself  an  indicator  of 
the  highest  level  of  personal  dedica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  in  this  Con- 
gress who  knew  Tiger  Teague  and  his 
efforts  to  promote  benefits  and  health 
care  for  this  Nation's  soldiers  can  be 
assured  that  the  Olin  Teague  Award 
for  extraordinary  service  to  the  serv- 
ice-disabled veteran  has  been  thought- 
fully and  appropriately  bestowed  on  a 
woman  of  high  personal  merit  and 
professional  stature.  I  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  nurse  Mary  Ann  Miku- 
lic and  to  all  those  who  give  so  much 
to  the  disabled  American  veteran.* 


CRIME  VICTIMS  ASSISTANCE 
FUND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish)  Is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
introducing  a  bill  to  establish  the 
crime  victims  assistance  fund.  This  Is  a 
companion  to  S.  704,  Introduced  by 
Senator  Heinz,  a  leader  In  the  effort 
to  help  victims  of  crime. 

Federally  funded  compensation  for 
victims  of  crime  is  an  important  part 
of  the  Federal  effort  to  assist  victims 
of  crime.  A  compensation  program, 
however,  has  not  been  established  due 


to  serious  disagreement  over  how  to 
fund  such  a  program.  It  is  generally 
agreed  that  general  revenues  should 
not  be  used  to  finance  a  victim's  com- 
pensation program. 

The  President's  Task  Force  on  Vic- 
tims of  Crime  reconunends  that  a  Fed- 
eral compensation  program  be  fi- 
nanced In  part  by  the  revenue  from  an 
excise  tax  on  handguns,  currently 
used  to  fund  wildlife  programs.  In- 
stead of  diverting  these  funds,  which 
are  used  for  worthy  purposes,  my  bill 
finances  victims  compensation 
through  a  new  one-time  compensation 
fee,  increased  fines,  improved  collec- 
tions, forfeitures,  and  impounding  of  a 
defendant's  sizable  gains.  These  five 
areas  of  raising  funds  are  also  recom- 
mended by  the  task  force  report. 

Revenue  would  be  collected  from  a 
one-time  compensation  fee  authorized 
for  all  Federal  crimes.  Courts  would  be 
permitted  to  levy  fees  from  $10  to  $100 
for  misdemeanors,  and  $25  to  $500  for 
felonies.  Based  on  1981  crime  statis- 
tics, these  compensation  fees  will  gen- 
erate an  estimated  $700,000  to  $10  mil- 
lion in  new  revenue. 

Federal  courts  ordered  more  than 
$93  million  in  fines  last  year.  A  sur- 
charge of  up  to  100  percent,  depending 
on  the  criminal's  ability  to  pay,  would 
be  levied  on  all  Federal  fines,  and  the 
money  would  be  directed  to  the  crime 
victim's  assistance  fund. 

Less  than  60  percent  of  the  fines  or- 
dered in  1982  were  collected.  In  many 
cases,  no  fines  are  even  ordered.  The 
act  establishes  procedures  to  encour- 
age the  courts  to  levy  appropriate 
fines  and  improve  collection  of  all 
fines  levied.  First,  judges  would  be  re- 
quired to  levy  fines  in  all  cases,  taking 
into  account  the  criminal's  ability  to 
pay  any  restitution  ordered,  or  state 
for  the  record  reasons  for  not  so  doing. 
Second,  where  the  fine  has  been  or- 
dered, a  lien  would  be  created  and  the 
Attorney  General  charged  with  collec- 
tion. 

Almost  $15  million  in  forfeitures  will 
be  ordered  by  Federal  courts  in  1983. 
With  the  exception  of  Items  needed  by 
law  enforcement  agencies,  the  revenue 
from  these  forfeitures  would  be  divert- 
ed into  the  crime  victim's  assistance 
fund. 

In  those  instances  where  the  crimi- 
nal realizes  a  gain  or  the  victim  suffers 
harm  In  excess  of  the  maximum  fine 
authorized  In  the  fee  collection  provi- 
sions of  the  bin,  the  judge  would  be 
empowered  to  Impose  a  fine  that  is 
double  the  gain  or  loss.  This  provision 
is  intended  to  insure  the  penalty  bears 
some  reasonable  relationship  to  the 
crime  committed. 

I  am  disturbed  by  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  task  force  that  victims 
compensation  programs  be  financed 
from  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  fire- 
arms and  other  weapons.  This  propos- 
al introduces  an  extraneous  and  un- 
necessarily controversial  element  into 


the  victims  Issue.  It  is  based  on  the 
unfair  premise  that  law-abiding  citi- 
zens who  pay  these  taxes  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  criminal  misuse  of  fire- 
arms. The  revenue  now  collected  from 
the  sale  of  firearms  is  placed  into  the 
Pittman-Robertson  Fund,  which  sup- 
ports the  maintenance  of  himting  pre- 
serves, certain  wildlife  studies,  and  a 
hujiter  education  program.  The  fund 
benefits  both  the  himting  enthusiast 
and  the  preservation  of  our  environ- 
ment. Adoption  of  this  proposal  would. 
unite  gim  owners,  hunters,  and  envi- 
ronmentalists, all  of  whom  strongly 
oppose  diversion  of  25  percent  of  the 
Pittman-Robertson  Fund  to  the  vic- 
tims compensation  program. 

My  bill  would  use  half  of  the  victims 
fimd  to  finance  State  and  local  com- 
pensation programs,  and  the  other 
half  to  finance  State  and  local  victim 
and  witness  assistance  programs. 

To  be  eligible  for  compensation 
funds,  the  State's  program  must  have 
been  operational  for  1  year,  agree  to 
provide  compensation  for  all  victims 
within  its  jurisdiction,  and  include  psy- 
chological counseling  among  the  basic 
services  offered  victims.  In  instances 
of  exclusive  Federal  jurisdiction,  vic- 
tims may  apply  to  any  convenient  par- 
ticipating State  for  compensation.  The 
amount  of  compensation  ordered  shall, 
then  be  reimbursed  dollar  for  dollar 
from  the  victim's  assistance  fund  plus 
the  State's  related  administrative  cost 
up  to  a  maximum  of  25  percent  of  the 
award. 

The  other  half  of  the  fimds  would 
be  made  available  to  support  State  and 
Federal  victim  and  witness  programs. 
These  funds  would  provide  Federal  as- 
sistance in  accomplishing  the  purposes 
of  the  Omnibus  Victim's  Protection 
Act  of  1983,  to  support  ongoing  victim 
and  witness  assistance  programs,  im- 
prove facilities  for  victim  and  witness 
assistance  training  programs  for  law 
enforcement  agents  in  the  rights  and 
needs  of  victims  and  witnesses,  and 
general  public  awareness  program. 
Such  funds  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  support  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  act  would  also  be 
drawn  from  this  source. 

The  Attorney  General  Is  required  to 
report  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  new 
law  at  the  end  of  3  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  is  an  important 
step  in  helping  victims  of  crime.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion, which  will  be  considered  by  my 
Judiciary  Conmilttee.  The  provisions 
are  fair  and  effective,  and  should 
cause  no  controversy  or  opposition.  As- 
sistance for  victims  of  crime  is  long 
overdue.* 
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APPAREL  IMPORTS  ARE  CRUSH- 
ING AMERICA'S  LARGEST  MAN- 
UFACTURING EMPLOYER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previoiis  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  House  Resolution  172,  expressing 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  President  should  reduce 
imports  of  apparel  so  that  imported 
garments  comprise  no  more  than  25 
percent  of  the  American  apparel 
market,  a  bill  I  cosponsored  which  was 
introduced  by  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  the  Honorable  Charles  B. 
Rangel. 

The  textile  and  apparel  industries 
comprise  the  Nation's  largest  manu- 
facturing employers,  and  one  out  of 
eight  workers  in  manufacturing  indus- 
tries is  employed  by  these  mills  and 
factories— a  total  of  1.6  million  to  2 
million  workers,  depending  on  unem- 
ployment rates  and  the  amount  of  im- 
ports. These  workers  are  greater  in 
number  than  those  employed  by  the 
auto,  steel,  and  chemical  industries 
combined.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  4 
garments  out  of  100  sold  in  this  coun- 
try were  imported,  and  now  that 
figure  is  up  to  40  out  of  100.  If  our  Na- 
tion's apparel  import  level  had  re- 
mained at  that  1958  level,  about 
660,000  Americans  would  still  have 
Jobs. 

The  average  wage  in  the  women's 
and  children's  apparel  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  $4.94  per  hour,  but  in 
mainland  China  the  average  is  16 
cents  per  hour,  in  South  Korea.  63 
cents  per  hour,  and  in  Hong  Kong,  the 
wage  is  $1.18  per  hour.  These  low 
wages,  of  course,  bring  down  the  cost 
of  the  clothes  made,  but  unfortunate- 
ly, these  savings  are  seldom  passed 
along  to  the  American  consumer.  The 
only  beneficiaries  of  this  sweat  shop 
labor  are  the  importers,  the  wholesal- 
ers, and  the  retailers  who  buy  the 
products  cheaply  and  then  turn 
around  and  make  drastic  markups  in 
the  prices. 

In  some  sectors  of  American  manu- 
facturing, the  technology  and  produc- 
tion methods  used  are  outdated,  but 
not  in  the  apparel  industry.  In  fact, 
most  plants  abroad  are  using  Ameri- 
can production  methods.  The  reces- 
sion, of  course,  has  also  hit  the  appar- 
el industry,  but  in  1982,  when  the  na- 
tional unemployment  rate  was  9.7  per- 
cent, the  rate  for  the  apparel  industry 
was  15.4  percent.  Since  1970,  unem- 
ployment in  this  industry  has  never 
been  less  than  7  percent. 

The  resolution  I  have  cosponsored 
urges  that  imported  apparel  comprise 
no  more  than  25  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
can market.  The  resolution  is  not  de- 
signed to  ban  imports  entirely,  but 
only  to  stop  the  deluge  of  imports 
which  is  begiiming  to  threaten  all  of 


the  some  950,000  Jobs  we  have  left  in 
the  apparel  industry.  As  I  stated 
above,  about  660,000  jobs  have  already 
been  lost.  A  rollback  of  the  import 
level  to  25  percent  of  our  Nation's  ap- 
parel market  would  create  jobs  for 
some  315,000  American  workers,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  House 
Resolution  172.« 


FOR  A  CONCERT  OF  THE 
AMERICAS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexan- 
der) is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  last  2  months  the  attention  of  this 
Congress— although  deflected  from 
time  to  time  by  other  major  consider- 
ations—has been  riveted  on  the  ques- 
tion of  war  and  peace  in  our  own 
hemisphere.  But  tragically,  although 
events  in  El  Salvador  or  Nicaragua 
may  at  any  moment  erupt  with  dan- 
gerous and  unpredictable  conse- 
quences, as  President  Reagan  has 
warned,  we  have  still  not  evolved  a  sat- 
isfactory bipartisan  consensus  on  for- 
eign policy  toward  the  Americas. 

Along  with  my  colleagues,  I  wel- 
comed the  President's  decision  2  weeks 
ago  to  speak  to  a  joint  session  of  Con- 
gress on  the  subject  of  Central  Amer- 
ica. And  I  am  .convinced  that  the  Presi- 
dent did  much,  merely  by  making  the 
speech,  to  provide  the  opportunity  for 
consensus.  By  sharing  his  thoughts 
with  us,  he  invited  us  to  think  of  a 
common  purpose.  And  I  for  one  am 
willing  to  work  with  him  in  a  spirit  of 
true  bipartisan  cooperation— which 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  any 
Member  of  Congress  is  obliged  to 
agree  with  either  the  substance  or  the 
details  of  his  specific  proposals.  The 
President  opened  the  door  to  biparti- 
san compromise. 

In  reality— and  perhaps  the  Presi- 
dent would  privately  acknowledge  the 
fact— the  administration's  present 
policy  toward  Central  America  is 
clouded  with  ambiguity.  Some  of  the 
figures  in  Mr.  Reagan's  aid  request  are 
clear  enough,  but  not  the  rationale  for 
it  nor  his  strategy  for  an  enduring 
hemispheric  peace.  Yesterday  I  was  in 
a  group,  composed  of  Congressmen 
and  other  concerned  Americans,  who 
received  a  briefing  from  an  analyst  in 
Latin-American  American  affairs.  She 
had  recently  returned  from  talks  with 
our  embassy  officials  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  with  parties  to  the  worsening 
disputes  down  there,  and  she  provided 
a  quite  detailed  presentation.  But 
when  I  asked  her  the  one  question 
that  interested  me  most,  whether  we 
had— or  were  perceived  to  have— a 
clear  and  definite  policy  in  the  region 
with  good  chances  for  success,  her 
answer,  in  essence,  was  this:  that  the 
President's  policy  meant  different 
things  to  different  people. 


The  President  himself  has  given  con- 
flicting signals— most  obviously  in  the 
way  he  has  dealt  with  an  issue  crucial 
to  his  chances  for  the  good  will  and 
support  of  this  Congress.  I  mean,  of 
course,  the  question  of  whether  this 
administration's  policy  is  in  violation 
of  the  Boland  amendment,  which  by 
unanimous  vote  last  December  in  this 
House  expressly  forbade  attempts  to 
destabilize  and  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua.  Many  sophisticat- 
ed explanations  have  appeared  in  the 
press  as  to  what  the  Poland  amend- 
ment really  meant.  But,  as  someone 
who  knows  and  esteems  the  very 
forthright  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, (Mr.  BoLAND)  and  as  someone, 
moreover,  who  remembers  well  our 
mood  of  December,  I  can  assure  the 
President  that  the  amendment  means 
exactly  what  it  says— no  more  and  no 
less. 

Rightly  or  wrongly,  we  in  the  United 
States  have  been  credited— if  that  is 
the  right  word— with  several  instances 
of  destabilization  in  Latin  America  in 
years  past,  and  this  reputation  has 
done  us  little  good  and  much  harm 
down  there.  Even  the  implication  that 
we  are  conniving  at  another  govern- 
ment's overthrow  is  damaging  to  our 
chances  for  good  relations  with  our 
Latin  neighbors,  and  it  is  grist  for  the 
propaganda  mill  of  our  adversaries. 

So  when  the  President  provides  on 
one  day  a  carefully  crafted  argument 
that  we  are  seeking  only  to  "interdict" 
the  flow  of  military  supplies  from 
Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador,  and  then,  on 
another  day  the  same  week,  proclaims 
that  we  are  supporting  freedom  fight- 
ers in  their  rebellion  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua,  then  our  credi- 
bility as  a  nation  and  our  good  inten- 
tions as  a  neighbor  are  cast  into  seri- 
ous doubt.  This  is  especially  true  when 
a  number  of  informed  analysts  tell  us 
in  this  or  that  newspaper  practically 
every  day  that  the  bulk  of  these  free- 
dom figthers  are  former  National 
Guardsmen  loyal  to  the  expelled 
regime  of  the  dictator  Anastasio 
Somoza.  And  these  are  men  who  are 
now  boasting,  for  the  whole  to  hear, 
that  with  American  support  they  will 
be  in  Managua  within  6  months. 

President  Reagan  is  well  known  for 
his  view  of  world  history  which  was 
conceived  in  the  ashheaps  and  confu- 
sion of  Europe  after  World  War  II, 
when  Soviet  military  forces  occupied 
most  of  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

He  understandably  sees  in  the 
events  of  Central  America  a  scenario 
of  world  conquest  by  monolithic  com- 
munism and  therefore  suggests  a 
policy  of  military  contaimnent  for  the 
insurgent  movement  in  El  Salvador 
and  a  policy  of  isolation  and  hostility 
for  Nicaragua.  The  President's  policy 
is  reinforced  by  the  proclamation  of 
the  Sandinista  leaders  stating  their 


goals  of  revolution  for  the  Latin  people 
for  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  problem  is  that  virtually  every 
hemispheric  American— except,  per- 
haps, those  of  us  who  .ntiake  policy 
norht  of  the  Rio  Grande— is  aware 
that  the  real  problem  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica is  not  simply  a  military  one.  It  is 
economic,  social,  and  political— in  that 
order  of  Importance.  Nobody  but  us 
Gringoes  appears  to  believe  in  the 
strategy  of  suppressing  discontent  by 
force  of  arms.  Nobody,  that  is,  but  the 
regimes  which  have  demonstrated  an 
incapacity  to  maintain  order  in  their 
own  countries  without  foreign  assist- 
ance and  weapons  at  the  ready. 

President  Reagan  must  surely  un- 
derstand—as the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes)  said— that  if 
every  Communist  guerrilla  were  killed 
off  tomorrow,  the  essential  discon- 
tents of  Central  America  would  not 
disappear.  They  would  erupt  again 
and  again  from  their  source  in  the  en- 
during hardships  of  an  entire  conti- 
nent. 

I  agree  with  President  Reagan  that 
the  stability  of  Latin  America  is  vital 
to  the  security  interests  of  the  United 
States.  I  would  add,  as  a  member  of 
the  party  whose  greatest  leader, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  proclaimed  a 
"Good  Neighbor"  policy  toward  Cen- 
tral and  South  America,  that  the 
region  is  vital  to  our  economic  inter- 
ests as  well.  And  beyond  that  are  hu- 
manitarian issues  and  a  concern  for 
the  well-being  and  future  happiness 
and  prosperity  of  peoples  who  stand  to 
us.  not  only  in  the  relation  of  neigh- 
bors, but  of  close  kin.  What  we  call  the 
American  Dream— a  vision  of  himian 
progress  and  freedom— is  common  to 
all  the  nations  of  the  Americas. 

But  the  dream  has  turned  to  a 
nightmare  in  much  of  Latin  America, 
and.  while  I  agree  with  the  President 
that  peace  in  general  depends  on  our 
readiness  and  our  strength.  I  believe 
that  we  must  enlarge  both  our  view  of 
the  problem  which  confronts  our 
sister  nations  in  the  south  and  the 
framework  of  our  response  to  it. 

I  have  concerned  myself  with  Cen- 
tral American  events  since  I  first  vis- 
ited the  area  in  1971.  It  was  obvious  to 
me  then— long  before  there  were  air- 
strips in  Grenada  or  Sandinistas  on 
the  march— that  social  and  economic 
misery  was  widespread.  The  pathetic 
signs  of  poverty  and  malnutrition  were 
all  around  me  in  the  wasted  bodies  of 
children.  And.  in  the  withered  and  dis- 
tressed roadmaps  of  their  parents' 
faces,  I  discerned  the  passage  of  events 
toward  the  crisis  conditions  of  today.  I 
saw,  and  knew  that  I  was  seeing,  pre- 
revolutionary  conditions. 

In  Nicaragua,  we  allowed  ourselves 
to  become  identified  with  a  despot  and 
his  crumbling  regime.  And,  as  Ambas- 
sador Lawrence  Pezzulo  noted  at  the 
time.  Somoza's  overthrow  was  inter- 
preted throughout  Latin  America,  by 


the  Old  Guard  and  the  New  Revolu- 
tionaries alike,  as  the  harbinger  of 
continuing  change. 

Ambassador  Pezzulo  earned  a  repu- 
tation as  an  astute  analyst  of  Pan- 
American  affairs  during  his  term  of 
service  in  Nicaragua,  and  his  concern 
for  our  own  national  interest  as  well  as 
the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  nations  is  unquestioned. 
He  is  echoed  by  another  distinguished 
public  servant,  Sol  Linowitz,  the 
former  Presidential  trouble-shooter 
and  Ambassador  to  the  Organization 
of  the  American  States.  In  "America 
at  the  Crossroads,"  a  recent  report  of 
the  Inter-America  Dialogue— a  biparti- 
san and  all-hemispheric  body  which  is 
familiarly  known  as  the  Linowitz  Com- 
mission—we are  told,  "Authoritarian 
regimes  which  impose  harsh  discipline 
upon  their  people  lose  their  legitimacy 
and  ultimately  their  authority. 

The  attempt  by  such  regimes  to  sup- 
press their  people's  desire  for  basic 
reform  leads  to  an  ever-deepening  bit- 
terness, especially  if  the  repression  is 
long-enduring  and  if  the  Strong  Man 
or  the  oligarchy  is  supported  by  an  ex- 
ternal power.  Extremist  personalities, 
with  no  compunctions  against  the  use 
of  force,  eventually  displace  the  demo- 
cratic reformers  whose  reasoned  calls 
for  change  have  been  frustrated.  We 
must  be  certain  that,  through  indiffer- 
ence to  the  people's  legitimate  desire 
for  freedom,  we  do  not  assist  in  the 
creation  of  such  Frankenstein  mon- 
sters in  our  own  hemisphere. 

The  President  is  right  to  sound  the 
alarm  about  Central  America,  but  he 
has  proposed  little  more  than  the  tired 
old  policy  of  defensive  reaction  to  and 
military  containment  of  insurgent 
movements  there.  And  in  so  doing,  he 
has,  I  think,  overlooked  possibilities 
for  hemispheric  cooperation  in  achiev- 
ing a  long-term  solution.  I  would  say 
that  the  administration  should  ask 
itself  why  the  Mexicans  or  the  Ven- 
ezuelans or  the  Colombians  or  the 
Panamanians,  the  so-called  Contadora 
countries,  have  proposed— not  that  we 
or  they  should  attempt  military  con- 
tainment—but instead  that  we  and 
they  should  together  orchestrate  a 
policy  toward  Central  America  which 
would  resolve  differences  between  na- 
tions and  between  factions  through 
negotiation. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  these  coun- 
tries are  the  success  stories  of  Latin 
America.  They  have  begun  to  develop 
a  secure  economic  and  industrial  base; 
in  some  cases  they  have  achieved 
democratic  systems  similar  to  our  own, 
and  in  others  they  are  on  the  way  to 
that  happy  end  product.  Most  impor- 
tantly, these  are  sovereign  nations 
that  fully  deserve  the  right  to  deal 
with  the  United  States  on  equal 
terms— as  loyal  friends  and  as  partners 
in  the  development  of  the  hemisphere. 
Let  us,  then,  acknowledge  and  ac- 
tively encourage  the  democratic  aspi- 


rations and  economic  independence  of 
the  nations  in  our  hemisphere,  and  let 
us  heed  the  call  of  the  Contadora 
group  and  of  the  Linowitz  Commis- 
sion, which  has  recently  called  also  for 
a  Concert  of  the  Americas. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  move  away  from 
approaches  that  are  covert  and  unilat- 
eral and  which  rely  on  military  means 
to  approaches  that  are  overt  and 
multi-national  and  which  rely  on  nego- 
tiation and  economic  and  political 
inter-dependence.  We  should  all  recall 
the  words  of  President  Kennedy,  who 
in  1962  said  that  the  time  had  passed 
when  the  United  States  either  could 
or  should  try  to  police  the  world  by 
itself. 

I  welcome  the  suggestion  this  week 
by  our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Jeane  Kirkpatrick.  that  the  ad- 
ministration found  useful  potential  in 
the  Contadora  initiative  and  that  our 
approach  to  Central  America  might  in- 
corporate hemispheric  talks.  This  was 
a  positive  step  indeed  toward  the  goal 
of  a  bipartisan  policy. 

It  was  my  privilege  recently  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  televised  colloquy  in  this 
Congress  with  Members  of  both  par- 
ties, and  I  have  engaged  in  numerous 
conversations  with  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  with  informed 
students  of  the  Central  American  situ- 
ation. With  the  same  goal  of  a  biparti- 
san consensus  in  mind,  I  offer  my  time 
and  energy  to  the  process  of  formulat- 
ing a  plan  which  will  have  support 
from  both  parties  in  the  United  States 
and  effective  support  as  well  from  the 
other  countries  of  the  hemisphere. 

Accordingly,  I  would  suggest  a  five- 
part  scenario  which  might  form  the 
basis  of  a  long-term  solution  in  Cen- 
tral America. 

Fi:«t.  We  could  respond  favorably  to 
the  Contadora  initiative  and  perhaps 
even  entertain  the  idea  of  a  general 
hemispheric  peace  conference  which 
would  focus  on  the  major  disputed 
questions  of  the  Americas.  In  line  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Linowitz 
Commission,  there  should  be  no  im- 
portant exclusions.  All  nations  of  the 
hemisphere  who  profess  an  interest  in 
resolving  the  crisis  should  be  invited. 
This  would  specifically  include  Cas- 
tro's Cuba.  Realistically,  there  is  little 
hope  for  a  long-term  peaceful  solution 
in  Central  America  without  Cuba  at 
least  acquiescing  in  the  terms  of  an 
agreement.  Castro  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  adjust  his  course  from  mis- 
chiefmaking  to  one  involving  coopera- 
tion with  other  nations  and  other  sys- 
tems. 

Second.  As  a  corollary  to  this  confer- 
ence, we  can  join  with  our  neighbors 
in  seeking  an  immediate  cease-fire  in 
the  region  of  Central  America.  This 
would  be  a  difficult  objective  to 
achieve  under  any  circumstances,  and 
is  possible  only  through  the  kind  of 
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open,  inclusive  dialog  that  the 
ijnowitz  Commission  has  suggested. 

Third.  There  might,  as  an  additional 
corollary,  be  an  immediate  cessation  of 
all  arms  imports  into  the  area.  And, 
once  again,  as  the  Commission  has 
suggested,  this  may  require  an  under- 
standing with  the  Soviet  Union  as  well 
as  Cuba. 

Fourth.  During  the  transitional 
period  from  the  convening  of  a  peace 
conference  until  a  permanent  agree- 
ment is  achieved,  an  international  se- 
curity force— whose  composition  would 
be  agreed  upon  by  the  conferring  na- 
tions—could enforce  conditions  of 
peace. 

Fifth.  Finally,  and  indispensably, 
the  nations  of  the  Americas— North, 
Central,  and  South— could  develop  a 
program  of  social,  political,  and  hu- 
manitarian initiatives  which  would 
nourish  democratic  government  rather 
than  authoritarian  practice.  This  proc- 
ess would  imply  a  respect  for  and  tol- 
erance of  social  and  economic  differ- 
ences between  the  nations,  but  it 
would  insist  on  democratic  institutions 
in  the  countries  of  the  Americas. 

We  do  not  hedge  on  oiu*  democratic 
convictions,  nor  shall  we  ever  turn  our 
backs  on  the  great  heritage  of  Wash- 
ington and  Bolivar,  who  led  revolts 
against  oppression  and  tryanny  so 
that  future  generations  should  have 
the  freedom  to  pursue  happiness  in 
their  own  way. 

So  far  the  Cubans  and  the  Soviets 
have  advertised  a  prescription  of  vio- 
lent overthrow  for  the  ills  of  the 
Americas.  I  say  that  the  United 
States— whose  revolution  of  two  cen- 
turies ago  is  still  the  best  model  for 
mankind— should  advertise  our  own 
prescription  for  progress.  We  must 
work  with  our  sister  nations  to  help 
build  their  economies  as  we  help  to 
build  their  hopes  and  fulfill  their 
dreams.  Through  a  leadership  that  is 
both  determined  and  compassionate, 
we  must  show  the  way  to  a  true  hemi- 
spheric cooperation.  As  that  great 
adopted  American  and  world  citizen, 
Albert  Einstein,  said,  "Peace  cannot  be 
kept  by  force.  It  can  only  be  achieved 
by  understanding." 

And,  in  bringing  ourselves  and  our 
partners  in  the  hemisphere  to  that  un- 
derstanding, we  will  show  once  again 
that  peace,  freedom,  and  the  demo- 
cratic process— not  domination  or  fear 
of  change— are  the  real  motivations  of 
American  foreign  policy. 
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Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   ALEXANDER.   I   yield   to 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
because  of  the  impressive  force  of  the 
gentleman's  presentation.  I  think 
what  he  has  said  here  is  very,  very  im- 
portant, very  significant  to  the  point 
where    I    would    think    that    every 


Member  of  this  body,  both  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate,  should  at 
least  have  an  opportimity  to  read 
these  remarks  and  the  thinking  that 
this  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas has  presented  us  with. 

I  had  intended  to  speak  out  on  the 
subject  matter  but  the  gentleman  has 
summed  up  in  such  a  perceptive, 
knowledgeable  and  well-organized 
manner  whatever  I  have  been  endeav- 
oring to  say  for  the  last  few  years  in 
this  regard,  and  what  I  was  intending 
to,  that  I  think  this  is  so  conclusive 
and  so  well  thought  out  that  I  must 
compliment  the  gentleman  and  thank 
him  for  this  service. 

I  rank  what  he  has  said  here  for  the 
record  today  of  such  importance  that 
the  debates  we  had  on  what  was  de- 
scribed here  on  the  floor  time  and 
time  again  as  the  single  most  impor- 
tant issue  confronting  us,  the  so-called 
nuclear  freeze  resolution,  in  my  mind 
pales  into  insignificance  with  the  im- 
portance of  what  the  gentleman  has 
here  said. 

I  believe  that  the  thing  that  has 
worried  me  the  most  has  been  the  fact 
that  the  lack  of  perception  on  the  part 
of  our  leadership,  not  just  the  present 
leadership  but  even  the  immediately 
preceding  leadership,  going  back  to 
April  1,  1980,  which  was  the  first  time 
that  I  ever  spoke  out  on  this,  also  mo- 
tivated, because  of  the  information 
that  had  reached  me  by  fellow  Ameri- 
cans in  the  service  of  our  country, 
both  in  the  military  as  well  as  the  ci- 
vilian service,  coming  back  from  such 
places  as  El  Salvador,  not  after  the 
outbreak  of  this  turbulent  period  in 
Salvador,  but  right  before,  and  also 
from  Nicaragua,  and  advising  me  that 
they  were  looking  me  up  because  they 
did  not  know  who  else  to  go  to  to  try 
to  communicate  with  the  leaders  in 
the  State  Department  as  well  as  the 
Presidency  the  troubling  aspects  of 
what  they  were  witnessing  and  had 
seen  and  warned. 

D  1940 

The  first  notice  came  to  me  in  Sep- 
tember of  1979  and  if  the  gentleman 
will  remember  that  was  critical  point  1 
month  later  in  El  Salvador.  And  what 
these  fellow  Americans  told  me  came 
out  so  accurately  that  I  felt  impelled 
to  try  to  reach  the  President  then  and 
the  State  Department  and  could  not. 

So  about  6  months  I  finally  spoke 
out  on  the  floor  for  the  record.  I  did 
not  think  I  was  going  to  have  any  in- 
fluence, but  the  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man here  is  in  a  leadership  capacity  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  has 
spoken  so  knowledgeably,  so  incisively, 
with  such  an  uncanny  perception,  I 
really  think  that  the  whole  world,  es- 
pecially "^in  the  modem  era,  has  been 
determined  in  its  most  inportant  as- 
pects of  development  in  disastrous 
wars  by  the  misperceptions  of  the 
leaders  of  our  countries.  The  percep- 


tions we  have  held  and  continue  to 
hold  with  respect  to  Russia.  The  con- 
tinuing misperceptions  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  the  radical  change  in  Latin 
America  just  in  the  last  5  years,  not 
even  trying  to  consider  the  radical  dif- 
ference between  1960.  President  Ken- 
nedy and  today. 

I  have  said  this  if  President  Kenne- 
dy were  the  President  today  the  reali- 
ty of  the  Latin  American  world  as 
such  and  so  dramatically  different 
that  he  would  not  now  succeed  were 
he  promulgating  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  which  incidentally  was  an- 
nounced unilaterally. 

And  what  the  gentleman  has 
summed  up.  the  gentleman's  five  point 
presentation,  is  brilliant.  I  have  no 
other  words  for  it.  I  would  like  to 
enlist  in  the  cause  with  whatever 
meager  support  I  can  give.  I  do  not 
have  any  status  in  committee  member- 
ship, but  certainly  whatever  I  could  do 
by  adding  my  voice,  I  want  the  gentle- 
man to  know  that  I  am  at  his  service 
in  this  respect,  but  I  consider  these 
words  and  utterances  here  in  the  last 
few  minutes  of  a  tremendous  range  of 
importance. 

I  do  hope  that  there  will  be  some 
way  that  this  record  can  be  repro- 
duced and  disseminated  to  every 
Member  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  my  friend,  whose 
luiowledge  and  guidance  I  will  depend 
upon  during  the  months  ahead  and 
also  he  hopefully  can  assist  me  in  serv- 
ing as  an  interpreter  for  our  friends 
from  Latin  America. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  May  9,  I  had  to  be  in  Miami, 
Fla.,  to  meet  with  a  large  group  of 
people  in  an  effort  to  save  a  black  hos- 
pital project  on  which  I  have  been 
working  for  1  year.  It  was  essential 
that  I  be  there  to  conduct  the  meeting 
and  do  everything  I  could  to  assist  in 
finding  a  cooperative  solution  for  the 
completion  of  this  needed  hospital. 

Fortunately,  I  believe  that  we  were 
successful  in  saving  the  hospital  which 
would  serve  an  area  of  Miami,  where 
140,000  blacks  live  and  where  unem- 
ployment is  by  far  the  highest  in  the 
area,  where  jobs  and  health  care  are 
an  urgent  priority. 

On  account  of  my  absence  I  regret 
that  I  missed  the  votes  on  the  follow- 
ing bills:  H.R.  2357,  the  Congressional 
Award  Act;  H.R.  2173,  Contract  Serv- 
ices for  Drug  Dependent  Federal  Of- 
fenders Authorization  Act  of  1983; 
H.R.  2174,  the  Federal  Antitampering 
Act;  S.  653.  the  Foundation  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Military  Medicine  Act  of 


1983;  and  House  Resolution  184.  pro- 
viding for  consideration  of  H.R.  2175, 
the  Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1983. 

Due  to  the  overwhelming  majorities 
in  favor  of  these  bills,  I  was  able  to  be 
paired  in  favor  of  only  one  bill,  H.R. 
2174,  the  Federal  Antitampering  Act. 
Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  in  favor  of  each  of  the 
other  four  bills  which  also  passed  that 
day.« 


We  now  urge  all  forty-five  other  members 
of  California's  delegation— the  largest  in  the 
Congress— to  co-sponsor  this  bill,  H.R.  2059. 
We  ask  you  to  tell  your  Washington  repre- 
sentative to  vote  it  into  law. 

Victory  for  our  coastline  is  finally  in 
sight.* 


KGO  EDITORIAL  SUPPORTING 
MORATORIUM  ON  OUTER  CON- 
TINENTAL SHELF  OIL  AND  GAS 
LEASING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
March,  I  joined  Representative  Studds 
and  Senators  Cranston,  Kennedy,  and 
TsoNGAS  in  introducing  legislation— 
H.R.  2059— which  would  exempt  cer- 
tain sensitive  Federal  areas  offshore 
California  and  Massachusetts  from  oil 
and  gas  leasing  and  development. 
After  consultation  with  local  govern- 
ments and  industries,  as  well  as  public 
interest  groups,  portions  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Outer  Continental  Shelf  (OCS) 
were  included  in  the  bill.  Numerous 
California  county  and  city  govern- 
ments have  expressed  their  concerns 
over  the  impact  of  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment in  certain  especially  sensitive 
areas  off  the  State's  coastline,  and 
have  supported  a  selective  OCS  oil 
leasing  moratorium.  As  a  result,  a  mor- 
atorium on  California  OCS  oil  and  gas 
leasing  has  gained  compelling  and 
broad  public  support  in  the  State.  It  is 
indicative  of  this  public  support  that 
both  California  Senators  have  now  in- 
troduced bills  which— while  not  identi- 
cal—would exempt  identical  California 
offshore  areas  from  development. 

I  believe  KGO  Radio,  a  San  PYancis- 
co  ABC  affiliate,  spoke  for  many  Cali- 
fomians  when  it  summarized  its  sup- 
port for  H.R.  2059  in  a  recently  aired 
editorial.  This  editorial  speaks  not 
only  in  support  of  H.R.  2059's  intro- 
duction; it  firmly  supports  further 
congressional  consideration  of  the 
broader  issues  surrounding  OCS  leas- 
ing as  well.  I  recommend  these  brief- 
but-forceful  words  to  my  colleagues 
for  their  consideration. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Good  News  From  Capitol  Hill 

It's  "pay-off"  time  at  last  in  the  long  cam- 
paign by  KGO  Radio  to  prevent  oil  and  gas 
exploration  along  Northern  California's 
coastline.  For  three  years  we  have  opposed 
leasing  and  drilling  that  would  despoil  that 
area  and  we've  urged  strong  federal  legisla- 
tion to  insure  coastal  preservation. 

And  our  call  has  been  answered.  Sweeping 
legislation  has  just  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress to  ban  such  offshore  development 
until  at  least  the  year  2,000!  Its  principal  au- 
thors are  Senator  Cranston  and  Congress- 
man Leon  Panetta  of  Monterey. 


ROGER      W.      TUBBY,      FORMER 
PRESS   SECRETARY   TO    PRESI- 
DENT TRUMAN  AND  AMBASSA- 
DOR TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS, 
GENEVA,      SPEAKS      OUT      ON 
FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH  ON  COL- 
LEGE CAMPUSES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
TOH)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.     STRATTON.     Mr.     Speaker, 
Roger  W.  Tubby,  press  secretary  to 
President  Truman  and  former  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations,  Geneva, 
recently  spoke  at  the  State  University 
of  New  York  Oswego  campus  on  the 
many  incidents  of  abuse  of  freedom  of 
speech  that  have  taken  place  on  our 
college  campuses  in  recent  months. 

Ambassador  Tubby  points  out  the 
same  people  who  heckled  Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick  and  other  speakers  at- 
tempting to  express  a  political  point  of 
view  are  the  most  vociferous  in  de- 
manding that  their  right  to  be  heard 
not  be  curtailed  in  any  way.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  appears  these  individuals  are 
establishing  double  standards;  and  I 
think  it  is  incumbent  on  the  college 
community  at  large  to  defend  the 
right  of  all  individuals  to  speak  out. 

Ambassador  Tubby's  remarks  are  ex- 
cellent, and  under  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  enclose  these 
remarks  at  this  point: 
University  Presidents  Chided  for  Silence 
OK  Campus  Abuse  of  Freedom  of  Speech 
On  this  eve  of  St.  Patrick's  Day  which 
commemorates  a  man  of  faith  in  the  Chris- 
tian spirit,  it  is  sad  to  note  the  prevalence  of 
bitterness  and  intolerance  not  only  in  Ire- 
land between  Catholics  and  Protestants,  but 
in  the  Mid-East  between  Arab  and  Jew.  and 
in  south  Asia  between  Hindu  and  Moslem. 

Indeed,  in  our  own  country  there  is  a 
spirit  of  rancor  and  intolerance  as  we  dis- 
cuss disarmament  and  foreign  aid  to  El  Sal- 
vador and  other  countries. 

Everyone  on  this  Earth  should  be  deeply 
concerned  about  the  consequences  of  wide- 
spread poverty  and  famine  and  of  nuclear 
war. 

How  best  to  meet  these  awesome  chal- 
lenges? 

But,  on  some  campuses  freedom  of  discus- 
sion on  these  and  other  issues  is  denied  by  a 
few  disciplined,  well-organized  demonstra- 
tors who  insist  that  only  their  views  should 
be  heard. 

Shamefully  most  college  and  university 
presidents  have  been  silent  over  incidents  of 
gross  intolerance  on  their  own  or  other  cam- 
puses. 

When  I  was  at  Yale  during  the  depression, 
as  a  member  of  the  Liberal  Club  I  invited 
Socialist  Presidential  candidate  Norman 
Thomas  to  speak  on  campus  although  many 
of  the  alumni  detested  Thomas  and  most  of 
the  students  knew  little  or  nothing  about 


him.  We  also  invited  leaders  of  industry,  col- 
lege professors  of  many  different  points  of 
view,  and  politicians  from  both  major  politi- 
cal parties.  There  were  no  obscenities, 
stompings  or  shouting  downs. 

But  in  recent  years,  especially  when  the 
objectives  of  Soviet  policy  have  been  chal- 
lenged, there  have  been  well  orchestrated 
demonstrations  on  campuses  around  our 
country  and  in  other  countries.  This  latter 
we  have  Just  seen  in  West  Germany  prior  to 
the  last  election  there. 

In  the  1960s  orchestrated  campus  demon- 
strations supported  Soviet  objectives  in  Viet 
Nam. 

Now  in  the  1980s  orchestrated  campus 
demonstrations  support  Soviet  objectives  in 
El  Salvador. 

In  the  1960s  Democratic  and  Republican 
administration  officials  were  barred  from 
speaking  or  hooted  off  platforms  on  many 
campuses,  including  my  own  at  Yale. 

The  radical  left  faculty  and  students  were 
in  control  in  the  '60s  and  apparently  are  in 
control  now  in  the  80s  on  many  campuses 
where  only  opinions  tolerated  by  radical 
faculty  and  students  may  safely  be  ex- 
pressed. 

U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
Jeanne  Kirkpatrick,  a  month  ago  was 
jeered,  hissed  and  booed  til  she  left  the  plat- 
form at  the  prestigious  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley.  Why?  Because  she  be- 
lieves the  U.S.  should  support  the  people  of 
El  Salvador  against  communist  guerrillas. 

A  week  later,  the  President  of  Smith  Col- 
lege advised  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  that  Smith 
wouldn't  be  able  to  guarantee  her  security 
at  Commencement  this  Spring  when  she 
was  to  be  given  an  honorary  degree.  Stu- 
dents Against  Intervention  in  El  Salvador 
organized  the  protest  against  her.  Mrs. 
Kirkpatrick  is  not  going  to  Smith. 

Last  week,  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  addressed 
4,000  people  at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 
Hecklers  tried  to  drown  her  out. 

Where  are  the  protests  against  this  kind 
of  behavior?  Why  are  college  and  university 
presidents  silent?  Are  they  fearful  of  criti- 
cism from  some  of  their  faculty  and  stu- 
dente?  Do  they  not  believe  in  freedom  of 
speech?  Probably  all  of  them  do. 

Sun  Tzu  in  600  B.C.  wrote:  "Sow  internal 
discord,  destroy  your  enemy  without  fight- 
ing him." 

There  are  those  in  our  society  who  are 
trying  to  do  just  this,  and  for  whom?  For 
what  cause?  Not  really  for  the  people  of 
Viet  Nam  (who  are  now  far  worse  off  than 
they  were  before  the  communist  take-over); 
not  really  for  the  people  of  El  Salvador  who 
voted  overwhelmingly  a  year  ago  for  a 
democratic  government  despite  guerrilla 
killings  and  disruption  of  the  economy. 
Let's  be  blunt  about  this. 
Those  who  deliberately  or  naively  engage 
in  demonstrations  partial  to  Soviet  views 
are  doing  the  work  of  Moscow. 

It  is  ironical  that  liberals,  people  who 
think  of  themselves  as  genuine  liberals, 
should  serve  as  agents,  knowingly  or  not,  of 
a  regime  that  is  not  liberal  at  all;  rather,  it 
is  dictatorial,  tyrannical,  ruthlessly  repres- 
sive, and  with  an  elite  ruling  class  that 
makes  a  mockery  of  Marxism.  Such  an  elite 
class  exists  in  every  communist  dictatorship. 
The  leaders  in  the  Kremlin  have  subjugat- 
ed the  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  and  they 
are  now  at  their  bloody  work  of  crushing 
the  Afghans  and  attempting  to  crush  the 
Salvardoreans. 

When  they  succeed,  as  they  have  not  only 
in  Eastern  Europe,  Central  and  South-east 
Asia,  and  in  parts  of  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
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ica.  they  do  not  create  governments  and  so- 
cieties that  come  close  to  meeting  Marxist 
communist  Ideals.  Rather,  they  set  up,  cyni- 
cally using  communist  propaganda,  new  dic- 
tatorial governments  subservient  to,  and 
supported  by.  Moscow.  They  liecome  part  of 
the  Russian  empire,  outposts  of  Russian 
power,  using  Soviet  techniques  for  control 
of  the  populace,  with  neither  free  press  or 
elections,  but  with  a  strong  and  pervasive 
secret  police  and  employment  of  informers 
and  terror,  of  murder  and  imprisonment. 

Not  appealing  this  Russian  model. 

Destitute,  desperate  Haitians  do  not  seek 
a  new  and  t>etter  life  in  nearby  communist 
Cuba.  Rather  they  risk  their  lives  in  leaky, 
fragile  small  boats  to  reach  the  United 
SUtes. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Cubans  them- 
selves have  fled  their  homeland  for  the  free- 
dom and  opportunities  available  in  our 
country. 

So,  too,  with  Hungarians  in  1956:  Czechs 
in  '68  at  the  time  of  the  Prague  Spring;  and, 
more  recently,  the  pathetic  boat  people  of 
South  Viet  Nam. 

Do  you  hear  of  their  opting  for  Russia  as 
a  new  homeland?  Maybe  a  few.  very  few. 

Are  impoverished  Hondurans  clamoring  to 
get  into  the  paradise  of  Nicaragua?  Do  the 
famished  refugees  of  Africa  seek  asylum  in 
communist  countries?  No. 

Ours  is  still  the  great  mecca  of  hope  and 
opportunity  for  millions  around  the  world. 

However,  should  we  ourselves  become  a 
police  state,  whether  right  or  left,  the 
appeal  would  be  lost. 

The  righteous  yahoos  of  the  Moral  Major- 
ity, the  naive  idealists  or  robots  of  the 
campus  left,  are  entitled  to  state  their  views 
loud  and  clear  and  as  often  as  they  wish, 
but  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  bar  others 
from  speaking,  others  who  disagree  with 
them,  whether  on  El  Salvador  or  the  nucle- 
ar freeze. 

Years  ago  Rol)ert  Hutchins,  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  said:  "FYeedom 
of  inquiry,  freedom  of  discussion,  and  free- 
dom of  teaching— without  these  a  uni^rersity 
cannot  exist." 

Well,  it  might  exist,  as  some  do  in  dicta- 
torships, but  not  as  exemplars  of  open- 
mindedness  and  free  inquiry. 

So  I  find  it  discouraging  and  indeed  it  is 
dismaying  that  college  and  university  presi- 
dents are  not  strongly  condemning  and 
taking  action  against  those  subverting  or 
thwarting  freedom  of  speech  on  their  cam- 
puses. 

Maybe  we're  ready  to  be  had,  if  our  intel- 
lectual leaders  are  so  pusillanimous. 

Maybe  we're  ready  to  be  had  if  some  of 
our  media  parrots  communist  propaganda 
while  disparaging  those  who  support  and 
fight  and  die  and  vote  for  freedom. 

However,  there  is  a  healthy  growing 
awareness  against  intolerance,  against  slant- 
ed news.  There  is  sympathy  for  the  Poles 
and  the  Afghans,  even  if  there  are  few 
campus  demonstrations  on  their  behalf. 
There  is  an  understanding  as  to  what  the 
Russian  leaders  are  up  to. 

There  is  an  awareness  of  the  complexities 
of  the  disarmament  problem,  the  need  for 
and  difficulty  in  achieving  verification  of 
nuclear  weaponry.  Since  1962  the  Soviets 
have  refused  to  allow  verfication  on  their 
territory,  though  we  have  said,  come  see 
what  we've  got. 

There  is  growing  awareness  of  the  com- 
plexities of  the  political  and  economic  situa- 
tion in  Latin  America,  not  only  as  to  what 
the  Soviets  and  their  surrogates  are  up  to, 
but  of  the  reasons  for  distrust  of  the  U.S. 


because  of  American  exploitation  over  many 
years  of  Latin  American  natural  resources. 

Because  we  know  how  difficult,  complex 
and  tragic  the  situation  is  in  many  parts  of 
the  world:  because  we  are  appalled  by  the 
enormous  expenditures  on  arms  and  fearful 
of  a  holocaust:  because  we  know  we  should 
be  able  to  manage  relations  between  peoples 
without  war  and  that  we  can,  if  we  will, 
banish  famine  from  the  Earth— for  these 
and  other  reasons  we  need  to  reach  out  to 
one  another,  to  try  to  understand  and  help 
one  another. 

This  we  cannot  do  if  we  close  our  minds,  if 
we  bar  others  from  speaking  to  us,  if  we 
insist  that  our  way  is  the  only  way. 

Faith  can  l>e  a  mighty  force  for  good,  or 
evil.  Wonders  have  been  done  for  the 
human  spirit  and  welfare  by  Christian  lead- 
ers, but  in  the  name  of  Christian  faith  there 
were  the  horrors  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
the  massacres  of  infidels. 

Let  us  reason  together.  "Jaw,  jaw.  jaw,  is 
better  than  war,  war.  war."  Churchill  said, 
and  he  also  said,  "Democracy  is  a  very  im- 
perfect form  of  government  but  it  is  the 
best  yet  devised  by  man."  Why?  Because 
issues  can  be  openly  debated,  candidates 
openly  chosen,  leaders  openly  challenged, 
supported,  or  deposed. 

This  is  why  on  our  campuses  especially, 
where  the  questing  mind  is  nurtured,  that 
many  different  points  of  view  should  be 
heard:  philosophic:  political,  right,  left, 
center:  even  demagogic.  Let  'em  all  come,  if 
they  wish,  the  more  the  better. 

There  may  even  be  kernels  of  wisdom  for 
us  from  those  we  mistrust.  Why  are  they 
the  way  they  are?  Why  are  the  Russians 
paranoid  about  the  outside  world,  and  each 
other?  There  are  some  quite  understandable 
historical  reasons. 

With  our  fantastic  scientific  advances  (a 
thousand  angels  dancing  on  the  head  of  a 
pin  seems  quite  possible  in  this  age  of  the 
microchip),  a  world  of  plenty  seems  possible, 
but  is  a  world  of  peace  possible? 

Are  we  like  lemmings  destined  by  self-de- 
struction? 

Beware  frozen  attitudes,  closed  minds, 
blind  dedication  to  one  way  which  might 
not  be  the  best  way. 

Rather,  listen,  ponder,  react  constructive- 
ly. How  can  we  do  better? 

With  life  and  the  treasures  of  civilization 
in  peril  as  never  before,  it  is  so  crucially  im- 
portant for  your  generation  to  be  open, 
questing,  innovative  in  the  search  for  peace 
and  well-being.* 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  PAUL  N. 
McCLOSKEY.  JR.,  AT  THE  16TH 
ANNUAL  MEETING  OP  THE  U.S.- 
ARAB CHAMBER  OP  COM- 
MERCE 

(Mr.  RAHALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  today  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  speech  made  by  a 
former  Member  of  Congress,  the  Hon- 
orable Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr.,  of  Cali- 
fornia. I  believe  that  at  this  time,  with 
a  new  wave  of  violence  in  the  Middle 
East  still  fresh  on  our  minds,  we  can 
all  benefit  from  the  wisdom  of  his 
views  as  expressed  in  the  following 
speech: 


Address  by  Hon.  Paul  N.  McCloskey,  Jr., 

AT  THE  16th  AlflfUAL  MEETING  OP  THE  U.S.- 

Arab  Chamber  or  Commerce 

The  Honorable  Pete  McCloskey.  (Ap- 
plause) 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Ladies  and  gentlemen. 
I'm  going  to  try  to  be  relatively  brief,  and 
allow  at  least  a  third  of  the  time  allotted  to 
me  for  questions  and  answers. 

I  want  to  throw  down  to  this  group  a  chal- 
lenge which  I  think  may  be  among  the 
greatest  challenges  of  our  time. 

Something  has  happened  in  this  country 
which  makes  many  of  us  ashamed. 

Last  year,  when  Israel  invaded  Lebanon, 
while  they  might  have  justified  the  Initial 
25  miles  to  take  out  artillery  and  rockets 
that  were  threatening  northern  Israel, 
when  Israel  went  further  and  put  the  City 
of  Beirut  under  siege,  used  U.S.  weaponry 
against  the  City  of  West  Beirut,  and  in  a 
City  of  600,000  people,  killed  100  Lebanese 
or  Palestinian  civilians  for  each  soldier 
killed  by  their  twmbardment,  when  they 
used  cluster  bombs  in  a  civilian  area  in  vio- 
lation of  a  sworn  agreement  that  they  had 
entered  into  with  the  United  States  and 
then  reiterated  that  agreement  after  they, 
allegedly  by  mistake,  used  cluster  bomt>s  in 
1978,  and  then,  finally,  after  Ambassador 
Habib  had  obtained  Isreaeli  assurance  that 
if  the  PLO  left  west  Beirut  assurance  the  Is- 
raelis would  not  enter,  that  the  women  and 
the  children  and  the  old  people  that  the 
Palestinians  had  left  behind  would  be  pro- 
tected, Israel  ordered  its  troops  into  West 
Beirut,  ordered  the  sealing  off  of  the  refu- 
gee camps  at  Shatila  and  Sabra,  and  ordered 
the  Christian  Lebanese  militia,  in  their  own 
words,  to  purge  those  camps  using  Israeli 
flares  and  Israeli  bulldozers,  each  of  those 
actions  violated  an  agreement  with  the 
United  States. 

The  1952  Defense  Agreement  with  Israel 
provided  that  they  would  use  our  weaiK>ns 
only  in  self-defense,  never  in  aggression 
against  a  foreign  country. 

The  Arms  Expori  Control  Act  of  1968  pro- 
vides explicitly  that  when  any  nation  uses 
U.S.-supplied  arms  for  aggressive  purposes 
that  we,  by  law,  should  no  longer  send  them 
arms. 

The  cluster  bomb  agreement  was  specific 
and  precise.  It  provided,  when  we  gave  the 
cluster  bomt>s  to  Israel,  a  weapon  which  can 
devastate  an  area  25  acres  in  size,  dropping 
these  little  bomblets  all  over  the  area,  timed 
to  go  off  some  five  minutes,  some  ten,  fif- 
teen, twenty,  twenty-five  and  thirty  min- 
utes, a  weapon  that  against  civilians  is  dev- 
astating, because  when  the  planes  leave  and 
silence  descends  on  the  area  that's  been 
bombarded,  women,  old  people,  children 
come  out  and  the  bombs  go  off  at  five- 
minute  intervals,  that  they  would  not  be 
used  for  aggressive  purposes  in  civilian 
areas. 

I  saw,  when  I  was  in  West  Beirut  in  late 
July,  an  elderly  woman  looking  through  the 
rubble  of  one  of  the  apartment  house  build- 
ings, a  20-story  apartment  house  building  in 
West  Beirut.  I  asked  her  what  she  was  look- 
ing for.  Her  son.  perhaps  twelve  years  old. 
said,  she's  looking  for  the  body  of  my  little 
sister,  whom  you  Americans  have  killed. 

Now  that  feeling  in  the  Arab  world,  that  it 
is  American  weapons  and  American  muni- 
tions that  are  killing  Lebanese  and  Palistin- 
ians,  is  only  too  justified,  because  America, 
between  June,  when  that  invasion  started, 
and  Deceml)er,  not  only  condoned  what  the 
Israelis  had  done,  but  chose  not  to  invoke 
the  Arms  Control   Act.  nor  the  Defense 


Agreement,   nor  the  cluster  l>omb  agree- 
ment. 

In  fact,  when  President  Reagan  asked 
Congress  to  give  $2.4  billion  in  aid  to  Israel, 
but  to  forgive  only  $500  million  in  indebted- 
ness, which  has  been  part  of  our  aid  pack- 
age for  many  years,  the  House  voted  to  in- 
crease that  forgiveness  of  debt  to  $750  mil- 
lion, and  the  Senate  voted  to  Increase  it  to 
$850  mUlion. 

How  can  any  American  businessman  doing 
business  with  the  Arab  world,  justify  to  the 
Arabs,  that  after  Israel  had  broken  their 
agreements  with  the  United  States,  had  vio- 
lated International  law,  even  after  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  the  peace  plan  in  September 
that  requested  Israelis  to  stop  creating  new 
settlements.  Prime  Minister  Begin  increased 
both  the  number  and  the  pace  of  the  settle- 
ments and  the  Congress  has  voted  the 
money  to  finance  both  the  weapons  and  the 
settlements? 

There  is  no  one  in  the  Arab  world  who  Is 
not  joined  together  with  the  ringing  words 
of  our  own  concepts  of  social  justice  that 
there  should  be  justice  for  individuals,  jus- 
tice for  Palestinians. 

How  do  we  explain  to  the  Arabs  how.  at  a 
time  when  U.S.  arms  have  been  used  in  vio- 
lation of  U.S.  law  and  U.S.  agreements,  we 
not  only  continue  to  give  aid  to  Israel,  but 
we  Increase  It? 

That  is  a  shame  on  the  American  con- 
science. Why  does  it  occur?  It  occurs  be- 
cause, regrettably,  a  lobby  in  the  United 
States,  formed  with  honorable  purposes. 
n\ade  up  largely  of  honorable  people,  and 
good  people,  our  American  Jewish  commu- 
nity, has  reached  such  strength  that  the 
Congress  quails  before  the  Jewish  communi- 
ty lobbying  in  America. 

Prime  Minister  Begin  can  confidently  say. 
as  he  did.  about  the  Jewish  lobby  in  Wash- 
ington and  their  clout  in  Washington:  "their 
strength  is  such,  that  Washington  quails 
before  them." 

A  colleague  of  Prime  Minister  Begin  said, 
and  I  quote:  "We  are  confident  that  the 
Jewish  community  in  America  will  stand  up 
courageously  in  support  of  Begin  and  chal- 
lenge the  U.S.  government  if  it  becomes  nec- 
essary." 

The  New  York  Times,  which  rarely  makes 
this  type  of  a  quote,  quoted  Ariel  Sharon  to 
a  thousand  Jewish  leaders  from  America 
who  had  gone  over  to  Israel  during  the 
height  of  the  Lebanese  controversy.  "We 
are  counting  on  your  support.  You  owe  it  to 
us." 

Interestingly  enough,  these  leaders  were 
not  taken  to  south  Lebanon  to  see  what  had 
happened  to  Tyre  and  Sidon,  were  not  taken 
to  the  camps  where  the  Palestinian  prison- 
ers, even  today,  are  denied  POW  status  and 
international  enquiry,  but  they  were  taken 
to  a  settlement  on  the  West  Bank. 

Now  what  has  that  support  of  the  Jewish 
community  meant  with  respect  to  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Congress?  Let  me  quote  from 
AIPAC's  own  words.  AIPAC  is  the  Ameri- 
can-Israel Public  Affairs  Committee,  head- 
quartered in  Washington.  This  is  a  brochure 
that  came  to  my  office  two  years  ago. 

The  headline  Is,  "What  is  AIPAC's 
record?"  "In  1979.  AIPAC  lobbied  success- 
fully for  $1.8  billion  in  military  and  econom- 
ic aid.  as  well  as  an  additional  $3  billion  for 
Israel  to  relocate  her  defense  forces  from 
the  Slnal." 

"In  1980,  on  an  operating  budget  of  just 
over  $1  million,  AIPAC  helped  secure  $2.2 
billion  aid  for  Israel." 

"What  are  AIPAC's  present  objectives?  In 
1981,  AIPAC  is  the  only  organization  lobby- 


ing night  and  day  against  the  Saudi  arms 
deal  package.  AIPAC  Is  working  to  guide 
and  protect  this  year's  foreign  aid  request 
for  Israel  of  $2.2  billion  through  each  house 
of  Congress." 

"Who  runs  AIPAC?"  Another  headline. 
Answer:  "AIPAC's  Executive  Committee  is 
comprised  of  100  distinguished  citizens,  one- 
third  of  whom  are  Presidents  of  the  major 
Jewish  organizations,  and  the  other  two- 
thirds  of  whom  are  important  non-elected 
political  leaders  from  across  the  United 
States." 

The  six  million  member  Jewish  communi- 
ty in  America  is  a  fine  group  of  citizens.  You 
and  I  know  Jewish  citizens  who  have  ex- 
celled in  the  arts,  the  professions,  the  busi- 
ness world.  They're  fine  people,  by  and 
large.  But  they  are  joined  together,  under- 
standably, by  a  desire  to  see  Israel  prosper, 
some  because  they  believe,  with  Begin,  that 
Israel  is  entitled  to  own  not  just  the  West 
Bank,  but,  as  Jerry  Falwell  said  the  other 
day,  that  Begin  envisions  an  Israel  stretch- 
ing through  Egypt  to  Turkey  to  Saudi 
Arabia. 

Indeed.  If  you  read  Begln's  own  book, 
"The  Revolt,"  it  reads  a  little  like  "Meln 
Kampf."  You  can't  find  it  in  most  libraries. 
I  suspect  the  Jewish  community  has  bought 
all  the  copies  of  "The  Revolt"  and  burned 
them. 

In  "The  Revolt,"  Begin  describes  how,  in 
1944,  when,  as  a  part  of  the  newly-formed 
Polish  Brigade  that  was  allowed  to  leave 
Russia  and  go  to  the  Mideast  fight,  he 
reached  the  soil  of  EJretz.  Israel,  he  bent 
down  and  kissed  the  land  of  his  forefathers, 
the  land  of  historic  Israel,  and  the  land  that 
he  spoke  of.  that  he  kissed,  was  not  the 
West  Bank,  or  current  Israel:  It  wasn't  even 
the  east  bank.  It  was  Jordan  proper. 

The  Begin  position  has  been  picked  up 
and  echoed  by  the  Jewish  community  in  the 
United  States. 

I'd  like  to  read  you  excerpts  from  a  letter 
by  one  of  the  leading  Jewish  businessmen  of 
California:  a  fine  man,  an  honorable  man. 
But  to  understand  the  impact  on  Congress, 
his  own  words,  I  think,  are  best  set  forth: 

""I  have  read  with  interest.  Congressman 
McCloskey,  your  letter.  I  must  admit  a  lean- 
ing in  your  direction  this  early  in  the  cam- 
paign. 

"Before  I  would  he  willing  to  provide  my 
full  support,  and  the  consent  to  having  my 
name  added  to  your  Senate  Advisory  Com- 
mittee list,  I  must  know  more  about  your 
views  on  specific  matters  relating  to  the 
Middle  East.  Therefore.  I  would  appreciate 
your  answers  to  the  following  questions: 

"(a)  How  do  you  believe  the  President 
should  handle  the  delivery  of  the  four  com- 
mitted F-16  fighter  plans  which  he  recently 
impounded  in  response  to  the  disruption  of 
the  Iraqi  nuclear  facility? 

'"(b)  What  do  you  feel  the  American  gov- 
ernment's posture  should  be  toward  Israel 
and  Iraq  In  the  aftermath  of  this  incident? 
"(c)  How  will  you  vote  regarding  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  AWACS  aircraft  to  Saudi 
Arabia?" 

He  goes  on  and  says:  "I  realize  the 
straight  forwardness  and  pointed  nature  of 
these  questions.  I'm  very  much  aware  of  the 
sensitivities  of  the  American  government's 
relationship  with  the  Arab  nations,  and  I 
too  believe  Saudi  Arabia  to  be  a  worthwhile 
friend  of  the  United  SUtes.  a  position 
which  they  have  shown  repeatedly  over  the 
past  five  years.  In  addition.  I  recognize  the 
delicacies  involved  in  balancing  our  nation's 
interests  In  Israel  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

"It  is  with  an  understanding  of  the  diffi- 
culties  Involved   that    I   seek    your   views. 


Allow  me  to  make  very  clear  my  position  on 
the  subject.  I  am  intensely  dedicated  and 
committed  to  the  American  government's 
continued  support  of  the  only  democratic 
government  In  the  Mideast,  namely  the 
State  of  Israel.  I  confess  no  objectivity  in 
the  matter.  The  United  States  comes  first  in 
every  respect,  of  course,  but  a  deep-seated 
Jewish  heritage  has  me  Involved  In  many  ac- 
tivities in  the  support  of  Israel. 

"Fortunately,  the  American  Jewish  com- 
munity has  never  had  a  conflict  between 
the  country  of  which  it  is  a  citizen  and  the 
coimtry  which  it  feels  obligated  to  support 
for  emotional,  political,  and  for  many"— 
(and  this  is  the  point  that  struck  me)— "self- 
preservation  reasons." 

Leading  Jewish  citizens  feel  that  in  light 
of  the  Holocaust  and  the  foundation  of 
Israel,  it  is  a  matter  of  their  own  self-preser- 
vation that  they  support  Israel  at  all  costs. 
He  goes  on:  ""I  do  not  expect  elected  offi- 
cials to  have  the  same  strength  of  convic- 
tion as  I  and  the  American  Jewish  commu- 
nity. However,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  support  anyone  who  does  not  share  some 
sense  of  understanding  of  the  common  In- 
teresU  that  the  United  SUtes  and  the  SUte 
of  Israel  share.  I  could  not.  in  good  con- 
science, support  a  candidate  for  any  office 
whom  I  do  not  believe  to  have  some  sympa- 
thy for  this  position." 

Now  I  cite  this  letter  because  this  is  a  fine 
man.  an  honorable  man.  a  man  I  respect, 
whom  I  would  be  proud  to  claim  as  a  friend. 
But  what  is  the  impact  of  six  million  Jewish 
citizens  In  this  country,  marshalled  behind 
the  Presidents  of  all  of  the  Jewish  organiza- 
tions, willing  to  send  half  a  million  dollars 
from  outside  Illinois  Into  the  downsUte  Illi- 
nois district  of  Paul  Plndley  to  defeat  Paul 
Plndley,  a  Republican  liberal  Congressman 
of  twenty  years  only  because  he  had  met 
with  Arafat  and  urged  a  Palestinian  home- 
land? Willing  to  send  money  to  any  candi- 
date who  would  support  the  annexation  of 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  by  Israel? 

Those  six  million  people,  often  placed  in 
high  positions  in  many  areas.  In  our  profes- 
sions, in  our  businesses.  In  our  colleges,  have 
an  immense  clout  with  the  Congress,  and  it 
is  the  power  of  that  lobbying  that  explains 
why  Congress,  in  December  of  1982.  voted 
more  money  for  Israel  despite  what  Israel 
had  done  In  Lebanon  and  what  Israel  had 
done  which  caused  President  Reagan  to 
have  to  commit  U.S.  Marines  there  to  pro- 
tect the  Palestinians  under  the  commitment 
that  we  had  made  to  the  Palestinians. 

Now  that  describes  the  problem,  and  I 
don't  expect  that  there's  anyone  in  the 
room  who  doesn't  recognize  that  the  prob- 
lem exists.  But  the  question  then  comes, 
what  are  you  and  I  doing  about  it?  How  can 
we  allow  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  pass,  without  debate,  that  kind  of  action 
condoning  Israel's  violations  of  not  just 
agreements  with  us,  but  our  own  law? 

It's  understandable  why  every  Arab  am- 
bassador, why  every  Arab  leader  says,  why 
do  you  do  this  in  the  United  SUtes.  you 
who  cut  off  aid  to  Turkey  in  1975.  when 
they  used  U.S.  weapons  to  invade  Cypus? 
How  can  you  act  like  this? 

We  act  because,  whenever  on  a  political 
issue,  whenever  there  is  no  lobbying  on  one 
side,  and  a  powerful  lobby  on  the  other, 
politicians  will  instinctively  adhere  to  the 
force  of  that  lobby. 

U.S.  political  policy  is  very  much  like  a 
pendulum.  An  excess  of  lobbying  power  can 
push  it  too  far  in  one  direction.  If  there's  a 
vacuum  of  lobbying  power  on  the  other  side, 
it's  pushed  even  farther  to  excess.  Ordlnarl- 
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ly.  this  excessive  power  is  ultimately  bal- 
anced by  the  development  of  a  counter 
force,  but  in  this  country,  as  yet,  no  counter 
force  has  developed  to  the  Israeli-Jewish 
community  lobby,  partly  because  the  Jewish 
community  has  been  successful  in  saying 
that  anyone  who  speaks  out  against  Israel, 
or  who  even  describes  the  Jewish  lobby  as  a 
Jewish  lobby,  is  in  effect  anti-Semitic. 

We,  in  this  nation,  with  our  conscience 
about  the  Holocaust,  about  the  execution  of 
six  million  Jews  in  Hitler's  gas  chambers, 
with  a  desire  and  sympathy  for  the  under- 
dog, which  was  understandable  until  1967, 
as  Israel  came  into  existence  and  they 
fought  for  its  survival,  it's  very  difficult  to 
swing  back  that  pendulum  until  there  is  a 
lobby  in  existence  to  ask  for  equal  justice 
for  the  Palestinians. 

Now  I  don't  suggest  to  you  that  the  U.S.- 
Arab Chamber  of  Commerce  should  be  a 
lobbying  force.  I  understand  the  restrictions 
on  an  organization  such  as  yours.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  Individuals  who  lead 
the  over  500  businesses  that  make  up  this 
organization  cannot  speak  out  as  communi- 
ty leaders,  and  ultimately  many  of  you  as 
national  leaders,  to  urge  that  there  be  a 
counter  force  to  the  Israeli  lobby. 

It's  really  too  much  to  expect  of  the  Arab- 
American  community  to  demonstrate  the 
same  sophistication  in  lobbying  ability  that 
we  see  in  the  Jewish  community  today. 

Arab-Americans  are  like  Irish-Americans 
before  them,  or  Italian-Americans  or  Greek- 
Americans  or  Japanese-Americans.  In  the 
first  one,  two  or  even  three  generations,  the 
new  arrivals  are  bent  on  building  their  own 
estates,  putting  their  own  children  through 
college,  working  to  establish  dignity  in  the 
conununity. 

I'm  Irish-American,  and  if  you  look  back 
on  how  the  Irish  were  first  treated  when  we 
came  here  after  the  potato  famine  in  the 
1840's  and  1850's  or  how  the  Italians  were 
first  treated  when  they  poured  in  at  the 
turn  of  the  century,  or  the  Japanese  and 
the  Chinese  immigrants  to  this  country,  you 
realize  that  it  is  several  generations  before 
an  ethnic  group  can  reach  the  degree  of  po- 
litical sophistication  that  is  necessary  here 
today. 

So  leadership  cannot  be  required  of  a  com- 
munity of  first  and  second-generation  arriv- 
als in  this  country.  Arab-Americans,  after 
all,  were  really  only  able  to  say  they  were 
Arabs  since  about  1918.  Before  that  they'd 
been  dominated  for  centuries  by  the  Turks, 
by  the  Ottoman  empire:  you  can't  expect 
the  same  democratic  evolution  of  democrat- 
ic governments  in  the  Arab  world  among  na- 
tions that  have  only  been  released  from  co- 
lonialism in  the  last  several  decades  since 
World  War  II.  Think  how  long  it  took  us  to 
arrive  at  our  own  institutions  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  heritage. 

But  there  has  to  be  a  voice  for  justice  for 
the  Palestinians.  There  has  to  be  a  voice  to 
say  that  the  Arab  cause  is  just,  and  that 
voice  can  only  come,  and  should  come,  from 
those  enlightened,  privileged  individuals  in 
this  country  who  have  done  business  with 
the  Arab  world,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
group,  above  all  others,  owes  a  duty  to 
speak  out  at  the  present  time. 

I  want  to  quote  you  something  from  a 
member  of  the  opposing  party,  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy, at  Capetown.  South  Africa.  He  said: 
"The  first  great  danger  is  the  danger  of  fu- 
tility, the  belief  that  there's  nothing  one 
man  or  woman  can  do  against  the  enormous 
array  of  the  world's  ills,  misery,  ignorance, 
injustice  and  violence.  Men  have  moved  the 
world  in  the  past,  and  so  can  we  all.  Few  will 


have  the  greatness  to  bend  human  history 
itself,  but  each  of  us  can  work  to  change  a 
small  portion  of  events,  and  in  the  total  of 
all  those  acts  will  be  written  the  history  of 
this  generation.  It  Is  from  numberless  di- 
verse acts  of  courage  and  belief  that  htmian 
history  Is  shaped.  Each  time  a  man  stands 
up  for  an  ideal  or  acts  to  improve  the  lot  of 
others  or  strikes  out  against  injustice,  he 
sends  forth  a  tiny  ripple  of  hope,  and  cross- 
ing each  other  through  a  million  different 
centers  of  energy  and  daring,  those  ripples 
build  a  current  that  can  sweep  down  the 
mightiest  walls  of  oppression  and  resist- 
ance." 

Now  the  reason,  quite  frankly,  that  many 
of  us  have  not  spoken  out  beyond  our  own 
range  of  friends  and  range  of  private  ac- 
quaintances, is  that,  of  course,  we  will  then 
be  under  intense  pressure  from  the  Jewish 
community,  highly  placed.  The  position  of 
the  media  may  not  only  condenm  what  we 
say,  but  on  many  occasions  deny  us  the 
right  to  be  printed,  or  to  be  listened  to  on 
the  radio  or  seen  on  television. 

Moshe  Arens  was  recently  invited  to 
debate  me  on  the  public  television  station  In 
San  Francisco.  He  politely  declined.  When  a 
person  on  television  in  California  comes  out 
with  the  slightest  criticism  of  Israel,  he  is 
immediately  deluged,  and  the  station  Is  del- 
uged, with  threats  from  advertisers  to  with- 
draw advertising,  from  people  calling  in  or 
writing  in  to  say  that  the  individual  in- 
volved in  expressing  anti-Semitic  views  or  is 
giving  rise  to  anti-Semitic  views  or  is  giving 
rise  to  anti-Semitism  by  this  kind  of  criti- 
cism of  Israel. 

When  one  of  the  great  Jewish  leaders  of 
America,  Phil  Klutznik,  former  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  came  back  from  the  Mideast  and 
said,  I  believe  there  ought  to  be  a  Palestini- 
an homeland,  we  ought  to  negotiate  with 
the  PLO  and  there  ought  to  be  an  Arab  par- 
ticipation In  the  government  of  East  Jerusa- 
lem, the  word  and  the  hue  and  cry  came  out 
from  the  Jewish  community  and  organiza- 
tion that  he  himself  had  led.  The  word  was: 
"Disown  him." 

Under  those  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me 
we  should  not  complain  that  Congress  is  not 
doing  what  is  right,  that  the  President 
cannot  accomplish  his  Mideast  peace  plan 
because  the  Congress  will  prevent  him  from 
cutting  aid  to  Israel. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  you  four  specifics.  I 
read  to  you  the  three  questions  that  the 
Jewish  leader  asked  me  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Senate:  it  Is  this  concentration  on  spe- 
cifics that  the  politician  abhors  and  trys  to 
avoid.  No  politician  wants  to  be  asked,  yes 
or  no.  are  you  for  handgun  control,  are  you 
for  abortion,'  or  are  you  for  cutting  aid  to 
Israel.  To  be  politic,  by  definition,  is  to 
offend  no  one,  and  when  you  have  to  answer 
yes  or  no  questions  that  are  controversial, 
you  will  offend  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
politician  will  never  initiate  controversy:  it 
must  come  from  the  leadership  in  the  coun- 
try outside  Congress. 

Now  I  would  suggest  that  over  the  next 
few  months  that  you  and  I  can  reshape  the 
history  of  this  country  In  our  relationships 
with  the  Arab  world,  If  we  insist,  that  each 
candidate  running  for  public  office,  each 
representative  that  we  have  in  Washington, 
answer  four  simple  questions: 

How  will  you  vote?  Will  you  cut  aid  for 
Israel,  suspend  aid  for  Israel,  until  they 
remove  their  troops  from  Lebanon?  The 
President  has  asked  them  to  remove  their 
troops  from  Lebanon.  He  doesn't  dare  bring 
the  issue  before  the  Congress,  because  he 


knows  Congress  would  support  overwhelm- 
ingly the  Israeli  position. 

Will  you  cut  $100  million  in  aid  to  Israel 
for  each  new  settlement  that  Israel  estab- 
lishes on  the  West  Bank?  Simple  question. 
Do  we  have  to  finance  those  new  settle- 
ments, that  are  in  violation  of  Camp  David, 
in  violation  of  Resolution  242,  in  violation 
of  the  fourth  Geneva  convention?  Our  own 
State  Department  has  said  that  permanent 
settlements  on  the  West  Bank  are  inconsist- 
ent with  International  law.  Should  we  cut 
off  aid  to  Israel  until  they  abide  by  Resolu- 
tion 242,  and  give  up  jurisdiction  over  the 
Golan  Heights? 

How  many  of  you  remember  the  words  of 
Resolution  242.  that  If  Israel  is  recognized 
to  be  secure  within  its  pre-1967  boundaries, 
Israel  must  withdraw  from  the  occupied  ter- 
ritories. 

What  were  the  occupied  territories?  The 
Golan  Heights,  east  Jerusalem,  the  West 
Bank,  and  Gaza. 

In  1978.  when  Begin  signed  the  Camp 
David  accord,  written  into  the  Camp  David 
accord— a  solemn  agreement— in  three  sepa- 
rate instances  it  was  said:  "These  accords 
are  based  on  Resolution  242  and  all  of  its 
parts.  "All  of  Its  parts"  Included  withdrawal 
from  the  West  Bank,  Gaza,  East  Jerusalem, 
and  the  Golan  Heights. 

There  was  no  way  Begin  could  honorably 
agree  at  Camp  David  to  those  agreements  if 
they  were  indeed.  In  truth,  founded  on  Res- 
olution 242.  Begin  has  used  the  big  lie  tech- 
nique just  as  Hitler  used  it.  If  the  lie  is  big 
enough,  no  one  will  dare  challenge  it. 

The  lies?  "We  only  intend  to  go  25  miles 
into  Lebanon.  We  will  withdraw  from  Leba- 
non." 

Israel  is  now  saying  explicitly,  we  Intend 
to  annex  the  West  Bank.  Begin  has  said: 
"How  can  we  relinquish  something  that  we 
already  own,  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza." 

Begin  is  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
next  war  in  the  Mideast,  but  we  in  the 
United  States  are  even  more  guilty  because 
we  are  financing  it.  and  that  next  war.  I 
think,  can  be  mentioned  to  citizens  in  the 
vein,  that  very  possibly  it  will  be  a  nuclear 
war.  That  the  Arabs,  humiliated  by  their  de- 
feats in  the  various  wars  since  1947,  are  un- 
doubtedly today  attempting  to  achieve  a  nu- 
clear capacity. 

Begin  is  asking  the  United  States  today 
for  the  KC-130  aerial  tanker.  Why?  Because 
that  will  give  the  Israeli  Air  Force  the  ca- 
pacity to  strike  as  far  as  Pakistan,  if  Paki- 
stan should  develop,  as  we  believe  they  are 
attempting  to  do,  a  nuclear  capacity  in 
order  to  confront  the  Indians,  with  whom 
they  have  fought  three  wars  in  the  last  40 
years. 

There's  a  tremendous  amoimt  at  stake. 
For  American  leaders  and  American  citizens 
to  remain  silent  on  these  issues,  and  to  re- 
frain from  entering  into  lobbying  activity 
that  can  counter  the  excessive  power  of  the 
Jewish  community  lobby  today  in  America, 
would  be  a  mistake. 

I  say  this  not  in  criticism  of  the  Jewish 
commimity.  It's  understandable:  It's  a  basic 
American  right  to  lobby.  But  I  think,  with 
the  privilege  this  group  has,  goes  the  duty 
at  least  as  individuals,  to  attempt  to  build  a 
counter  lobby  that  will  ask  the  same  precise 
questions  of  politicians  running  for  office, 
particularly,  I  might  say,  of  Democratic  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency. 

We  have  seen  Democratic  candidates  for 
the  Presidency,  in  the  search  for  Jewish 
money,  make  outlandish  statements  and 
commitments.  Take  the  man  who  defeated 
me,  and  who  now  sits  In  the  United  States 


Senate.  When  our  campaign  started,  a 
friend  of  mine,  the  President  of  a  major  cor- 
poration, said,  "Pete,  they're  going  to  kill 
you  with  the  death  of  a  thousand  cuts." 
What  had  I  said?  I  said.  "If  we're  going  to 
have  peace  in  the  Mideast,  we're  going  to 
have  to  stand  up  to  and  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  our  Jewish  community  and  give 
the  President  the  freedom  to  negotiate  a 
Mideast  peace." 

The  ADL  responded  that  that  was  fuel  for 
anti-Semitism,  for  the  Congress  to  disagree 
with  the  Jewish  community,  or  Its  Jewish 
community  lobby. 

My  opponent  went  to  the  Jewish  leader- 
ship in  Los  Angeles  and  said,  "I  support  the 
annexation  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza." 
The  Jewish  community  got  behind  him  as  a 
friend  for  Israel,  raised  a  considerable 
amount  of  money,  and  he  has  been  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate. 

What  politician.  In  the  face  of  that  power. 
Is  going  to  vote  for  a  balanced  policy  in  the 
Mideast  unless  there  is  a  lobby  on  the  other 
side?  I  plead  with  you  to  form  such  a  lobby, 
to  speak  out.  to  take  the  cuts,  because  if  we 
don't,  I'm  satisfied  that  we  are  going  to  let 
down  our  Arab  friends,  as  we  have  already, 
and  that  their  patience  cannot  be  an  eternal 
thing. 

They  have  the  right,  when  Palestinian 
and  Lebanese  civilians  are  killed  with  our 
weapons,  to  say  that  the  United  States 
should  at  least  apply  ite  own  law  .  .  .  and 
cut  off  further  shipment  of  weapons. 

I  would  plead  with  you,  and  beg  you,  and 
it's  the  reason  I  came  three  thousand  miles 
to  give  this  speech.  I  think  there's  enough 
power  in  this  room,  and  among  your  friends, 
to  launch  the  counter  lobby,  and  say,  yes, 
we  support  Israel's  right  to  exist  within  the 
pre-1967  borders.  We  support  Resolution 
242  that  gives  Israel  the  right  to  exist,  but 
we  impose  Resolution  242  in  all  of  its  parts, 
that  Israel  withdraw  from  the  occupied  ter- 
ritories, that  Israel  comply  with  U.S.  law. 
that  we  not  finance  the  settlements  on  the 
West  Bank,  nor  an  army  of  occupation  in 
Lebanon,  nor  a  continuing  denial  of  auton- 
omy to  the  Arabs  on  the  West  Bank  and  in 
Gaza. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  cause  for  an 
American  today  than  to  engage  in  that  par- 
ticular lobbying  effort. 
Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause). 
President  Lawrence.  We've  just  heard  a 
great  American,  and  he's  given  us  a  great 
challenge. 

He's  agreed  to  answer  questions.  Now  I 
know  that  some  of  you  may  have  to  leave. 
but  I  think  we  cannot  pass  up  this  opportu- 
nity. 

Mr.  McCloskey.  These  need  not  be 
friendly  or  even  polite  questions. 

Member.  Mr.  Congressman,  is  It  possible 
to  get  the  Democratic  and  Republican  par- 
ties to  agree  to  take  the  Mideast  out  of  do- 
mestic politics?  You'll  remember  that  Jim 
Forrestal  tried  that  In  1948,  and  there's 
been  at  least  one  other  attempt.  Would  that 
be  a  way  to  depoliticalize  the  national 
scene? 

Mr.  McCloskey.  It  would  be  a  way,  but 
I'm  afraid  it  isn't  possible. 

I  am  a  Republican.  It's  much  easier  for  a 
Republican  to  have  a  balanced  view  than  It 
is  a  Democrat. 

Since  the  days  of  Roosevelt,  the  Demo- 
cratic political  coalition  has  essentially  been 
made  up  of  minorities,  of  organized  labor,  of 
the  intellectual  liberals,  with  a  heavy  base 
on  Jewish  campaign  financing. 

I  don't  know  if  you  remember  when  Scoop 
Jackson  ran  for  the  Presidency,  the  state- 


ments he  made  in  order  to  obtain  the  nomi- 
nation. 

Alan  Cranston,  for  example,  from  my 
State  of  California.  Is  a  fine  man,  but  Alan 
has  accepted  the  Jewish  lobby's  position 
that  if  he  is  President,  we  will  forgive  Israel 
all  ita  debta. 

Let  me  make  a  comment  on  that  last 
point.  Much  of  what  the  Jewish  conmiunlty 
lobby  does  must  be  done  secretly,  and  is 
done  secretly.  When  they  lobbied  me  most 
recently.  In  June  of  1982.  two  very  fine 
Jewish  citizens  from  a  very  wealthy  commu- 
nity. Los  Altos  in  my  district  came  to  see 
me.  Los  Altos  has  about  the  same  per  capita 
Income  as  Greenwich  or  Scarsdale  here.  I 
said.  "What's  on  your  agenda  this  year?" 
Now  bear  in  mind  that  similar  people  were 
addressing  434  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  and  100  in  the  Senate. 

They  said,  we  only  want  two  things  this 
year.  We  want  no  anti-aircraft  weapons 
given  to  Jordan,  and  we  want  you  to  forgive 
Israel  its  debts  owed  to  the  United  States. 

Can  you  imagine  the  Jewish  community 
going  public  with  that  one  and  saying,  with 
a  $200  billion  deficit  we  want  to  forgive  Isra- 
el's $8  billion  indebtedness  to  the  United 
States?  Incredible.  They  couldn't  do  it  pub- 
licly. And  yet  no  sitting  member  of  Congress 
has  disclosed  by  public  announcement,  to 
my  knowledge,  that  he's  been  lobbied  in  this 
manner. 

We  did  forgive  that  $780  million,  as  I  men- 
tioned last  December,  but  nobody  publicly 
acknowledged  it. 

I  don't  think  you  can  find  a  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  today  who 
would  be  willing  to  take  a  position  to  limit 
Israel.  Possibly  John  Glenn.  John  Glenn  is 
a  former  Marine,  and  I'm  not  honoring  Ma- 
rines, but  we  have  a  certain  stupidity  that 
causes  us  to  enlist  in  the  Marine  Corps  in 
the  first  place.  But  John  Glenn,  conceiv- 
ably, might  be  willing  to  take  such  a  posi- 
tion. 

But  as  long  as,  among  the  Democratic  can- 
didates, there  is  this  contesting  for  Jewish 
money  by  how  much  we  can  commit  our- 
selves to  the  preservation  of  Israel.  I  don't 
think  you'll  see  the  Democratic  party  back 
away  from  that  primary  source  of  historic 
financing. 

Member.  Mr.  Congressman,  to  what 
degree  can  interest  from  Arab  communities 
contribute  to  political  action  committees  in 
the  United  States  whose  direction  and  goals 
are  to  work  for  a  more  balanced  policy? 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Yoy  mean  Arab  govern- 
ments or  the  Arab  community  in  the  United 
States? 

Member.  I  mean  the  dollars  coming  from 
Arab  countries,  citizens  in  Arab  countries. 
To  what  degree  can  those  be  funnelled  ef- 
fectively and  legally  through  a  political 
action  committee  domiciled  in  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  McCloskey.  I  don't  think  they  can  di- 
rectly be  used,  without  violating  the  law.  I 
think  if  any  of  us  took  money,  as  candidates 
for  American  office,  from  foreign  countries, 
we'd  be  violating  the  law. 

Member.  How  can  John  Glenn  stand  up  to 
the  Israeli  lobby  as  a  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  which  fully  endorsed  the  inva- 
sion of  Lebanon  at  the  Democratic  conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia? 

Mr.  McCloskey.  You  remember  Toby 
Moffitt.  an  Arab-American,  who  was  run- 
ning for  the  Senate  in  Cormecticut  and  who 
went  with  me  to  Beirut  In  1980,  and  Toby 
came  up.  In  effect,  supporting  Israel's  ac- 
tions in  order  to  try  to  be  elected  to  the 
Senate  from  Connecticut. 


I'm  not  saying  that  any  politician  can  say 
what  I  am  saying  today  and  be  elected  in 
this  country  today.  Paul  Findley,  a  fine 
Congressman,  lost  on  that  issue  alone  in  a    . 
combelt  district  in  southern  Illinois. 

What  I'm  saying  is  that  it  is  a  fact  of  life 
In  America  that  an  elected  politician  cannot 
lead  on  a  controversial  issue  until  there  is  a 
vocal  constituency. 

If  you  did  nothing  more,  for  example, 
those  Americans  who  believe  as  I  do.  then 
vow  to  match  the  financial  contributions  to 
any  candidate  who  is  asking  for  the  annex- 
ation of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  or  of  any 
candidate  who  is  tmwilling  to  cut  off  aid  to 
Israel,  that  would  do  a  lot. 

There's  an  incredible  constituency  in  this 
country  today  against  foreign  aid.  At  a  time 
of  a  $200  billion  diflclt.  you  see  Secretary 
Shultz  urging,  let's  vote  $14  billion  for  for- 
eign aid.  Well.  Congress  has  passed  the  For- 
eign Aid  bill  over  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  only  because  of  Its  including  this  siza- 
ble chunk  of  money  for  Israel.  We  give  one- 
fifth  of  our  foreign  aid  to  a  country  of  3.5 
million  people,  that  is  no  longer  a  destitute 
country  defending  itself  against  a  series  of 
military  onslaughts. 

This  Is  the  most  powerful  military  coun- 
try in  that  part  of  the  world.  To  give  them 
continuing  military  aid  is  absurd,  and  I 
think  the  American  people  would  say.  let's 
cut  off  that  $2.5  million  aid  to  Israel. 

We  give  more  aid  to  families  in  Israel  than  - 
we  give  to  families  in  Appalachia. 

But  I  do  not  see  an  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion. The  elected  politician  is  unable  to  take 
the  position  that  is  right  until  a  group  such 
as  this  supp)orts  him. 

I  read  Bobby  Kermedy's  speech  to  you  be- 
cause I  was  challenging  business  leaders  to 
give  politicians  the  courage  to  do  what  Is 
right. 

Eto  you  remember  a  politician  ever  getting 
elected  who  said.  "I  want  to  cut  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  for  elderly  citizens.  I  want  to 
cut  food  stamps,  I  want  to  cut  benefits  to 
State  and  Federal  employees"? 

Politicians  are  politic.  They  get  elected  for 
promising  more,  not  for  cutting.  It's  too 
much  to  expect,  of  a  Republican  or  a  Demo- 
crat. 

Do  you  remember  the  great  Social  Securi- 
ty debate  of  the  1982  elections?  Which  poli- 
tician did  you  hear  urge  that  we  reduce  the 
cost-of-living  benefits  for  the  elderly 
people?  Everybody  in  Washington  knows, 
everybody  in  this  country  knows,  that  we're 
paying  old  people  today  five  times  what 
they  put  Into  the  system,  that  we  have  to 
cut  at  least  the  automatic  escalator.  Yet  no 
politician  dared  say  it. 

John  Glenn,  and  some  others,  would  have 
the  courage  to  say  what  they  believe  if 
there  was  a  constituency  willing  to  support 
them  and  to  say  that  It  was  appropriate  and 
that  he  wasn't  being  anti-Semitic  because 
he  was  suggesting  cutting  aid  to  Israel. 

When  I  made  the  speech  that  I  did.  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  30  of  my  colleagues 
came  up  to  me— 30— and  said.  "Pete,  you're 
right,  but  we  can't  say  so  publicly." 

Guest.  According  to  your  knowledge,  is  it 
legal  or  not  for  the  American  Jewish  com- 
munity to  force  the  American  lobbies  to 
publish  their  support? 

Mr.  McCloskey.  Yes,  sure.  There's  noth- 
ing wrong  with,  in  the  American  political 
process,  pointing  to  your  opponent  and 
saying  he's  financed  by  Arab  money.  Per- 
fectly proper. 

We  have  free  speech  in  the  country.  The 
most  incredible  irony  of  this  position  is  that 
the  Jewish  community  now  is  trying  to  shut 
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off  debate  on  the  other  side.  The  communi- 
ty that  has  so  long  stood  for  social  Justice 
and  free  speech  and  the  right  to  express  dis- 
senting views  does  not  want  heard  what 
they're  doing.  It  claims  that  those  who  say 
that  there's  a  Jewish  lobby,  or  a  Jewish 
lobby  control  In  Congress,  are  in  effect  anti- 
Semitic.  Baloney. 

I  have  never  held  a  public  meeting  In 
which  Jewish  constituents  didn't  come  to 
that  meeting  and  say.  the  oil  lobby  controls 
American,  or  the  supematlonal  companies 
control  America.  It  Is  a  perfectly  reasonable 
ground  for  public  debate.  But  by  raising  this 
spectre  of  anti-Semitism,  they  put  a  chill  on 
public  debate,  where  honorable  people  are 
afraid  to  speak  out  for  fear  of  being  con- 
demned as  being  anti-Semitic.  That  is  abso- 
lutely pure  baloney,  but  it  took  some  cour- 
age to  start  it. 

I'm  going  to  close  now.  because  I  know 
you  have  other  business  to  take  care  of. 

I  hope,  by  laying  down  this  challenge,  the 
Board  might  conceivably  consider  laying  out 
four  such  questions  as  I  have  defined,  and 
possibly  making  it  a  point  to  ask  all  candi- 
dates for  President  what  their  positions  are. 
You'll  hear  very  few  yes  and  no  responses  to 
those  questions. 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause)* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McDade  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
LoTT),  from  4  p.m.  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hunter)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Fish,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Porter,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DwYER  of  New  Jersey,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Stratton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dicks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Richardson,  for  60  minutes,  on 
May  12. 


JMI 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Rahall,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks   and   to   include   extraneous 


material  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $1,690. 

Mr.  Porter,  immediately  following 
the  special  order  of  Ms.  Ferraro 
today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hunter)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Coughlin. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Robinson. 

Mr.  Pritchard. 

Mr.  Smi-th  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Pursell. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LoTT. 

Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Lewis  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  SlUANDER. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  RiTTER. 

Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Fields  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  LujAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Coats. 

Mr.  Ridge. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Latta. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Fazio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stark  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edgar. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Ms.  Kaptur. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  DwvER  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 

Mr.  SisiSKY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.    ElARLY. 

Mr.  Ray  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Barnes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Berman. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr.  Panetta  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Carr. 

Mr.  GuARiNi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Torricelli. 

Mrs.  Byron. 

Mr.  BONKER. 

Mr.  SoLARZ  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MacKay. 

Mr.  Wheat. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Obey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dyson. 


Mr.  O'Neill. 
Mr.  Harkin. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  287.  An  act  to  establish  the  Harry  S 
Truman  National  Historic  Site  in  the  State 
of  Missouri,  and  for  other  purposes. 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  May  10, 
1983,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  219.  Joint  resolution  declaring 
the  support  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  ef- 
forts of  the  U.S.  Soccer  Federation  to  bring 
the  World  Cup  to  the  United  States  in  1986. 
designating  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as 
the  official  representative  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Federation  Internationale 
de  Football  Assocation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


Mr. 


ADJOURNMENT 
GONZALEZ.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  44  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday.  May  12,  1983,  at  11 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1120.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administra- 
tor. U.S.  EInvironmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  and  extend  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  as 
amended,  for  2  years:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

1121.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  transmitting  a  cumulative 
report  on  rescissions  and  deferrals  of  budget 
authority  as  of  May  1,  1983,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1014(e)  of  Public  Law  93-344  (H.  Doc. 
No.  98-61);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1122.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  National 
Legislative  Commission,  the  American 
Legion,  transmitting  the  financial  statement 
and  audit  for  1982,  pursuant  to  36  U.S.C. 
1103;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1123.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Powder  River  Basin  Federal 
coal  lease  sale  (GAO/RCED-83-119.  May 
11.  1983);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Government  Operations  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 
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REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DELLUMS:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  H.R.  2637.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Gov- 
emment  and  Governmental  Reorganization 
Act  to  increase  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  as  the  annual  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept.  No. 
98-100).  Referred  to  the  Conunittee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Conmierce.  H.R.  1416.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  for  fiscal  years  1984 
through  1986;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No. 
98-101).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA:  Conunittee  on  Agricul- 
ture. H.R.  2785.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide, 
and  Rodenticide  Act  relating  to  the  scientif- 
ic advisory  panel  and  to  extend  the  authori- 
zation for  appropriations  for  such  act;  with 
amendmenU  (Rept.  No.  98-104).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  2602.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Interna 
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Mr.  UDALL:  Committeee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2510.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Commission  in  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  and 
section  305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization 
Act  of  1974.  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  for  a  period  ending 
not  later  than  June  22,  1983.  for  consider- 
ation of  such  portions  of  the  bill  and 
amendment  as  fall  within  its  Jurisdiction 
pursuant  to  clause  1(h).  rule  X  (Rept.  No. 
98-103.  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H.R.  2968.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1984  for  intelligence  and 
Intelligence-related  activities  of  the  U.S. 
Government,  for  the  intelligence  communi- 
ty staff,  for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
a  retirement  and  disability  system,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dickinson): 
H.R.  2969.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Armed 

..     .  Forces  for  procurement,  for  research,  devel- 

tional  Trade  Commission,  the  U.S.  Customs    opment,  test,  and  evaluation,  and  for  oper-    States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
Service.  and  the  Office  of  the  United  States     ^<i{on  and  maintenance,  to  prescribe  person-     mittee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 


By  Mr.  CORCORAN: 
H.R.  2976.  A  bill  to  Increase  voter  partici- 
pation by  providing  for  free  mailing  of  ab- 
sentee ballots,  improving  tax  credits  for  po- 
litical contributions,  and  increasing  certain 
campaign  contribution  and  expenditure  lim- 
itations, and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  House  Administration. 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma  (for 
himself,  Mr.  Dtmally,  Mr.  Martin 
of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Siljander. 
Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Philip 
M.  Crane,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr. 
Daniel,  Mr.  Blxley,  Mr.  Emerson. 
Mr.  QniLLEH,  and  Mr.  Rudd): 
H.R.  2977.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  improve  Internal 
Revenue  Service  procedures  concerning  in- 
vestigations and  audits  of  churches,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  FISH: 
H.R.  2978.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  crime  vic- 
tim's assistance  fund;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GREEN: 
H.R.  2979.  A  bill  to  provide  Increased  ben- 
efits under  the  medicare  program,  and  for 
other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  GUARINI: 
H.R.  2980.  A  bill  to  declare  a  portion  of 
the  Hudson  River  in  Hudson  County.  NJ.. 
to  be  not  a  navigable  water  of  the  United 


Trade  RepresenUtive  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  98-105).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  2681.  A  bill  to  make  certain 
amendments  to  sections  4.  15,  and  15B  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  98-106).  Referred  to 
the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PRICE:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  2969.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  Armed 
Forces  for  procurement,  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation,  and  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance,  to  prescribe  person- 
nel strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  such  fiscal  year  for  civil  de- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98- 
107).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  9.  A  bill  to  designate 
components  of  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  in  the  State  of  Florida; 
with  an  amendment;  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  for  a  period  ending 
not  later  than  June  1,  1983.  for  consider- 
ation of  such  portions  of  the  bill  and 
amendment  as  fall  within  its  Jurisdiction 
pursuant  to  clause  1(a).  rule  X  (Rept.  No. 
98-102.  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


nel  strengths  for  such  fiscal  year  for  the 
Armed  Forces  and  for  civilian  employees  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  such  fiscal  year  for  civil  de- 
fense, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  FLORIO: 
H.R.  2970.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  contained  In 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  BONKER: 
H.R.  2971.  A  bill  to  amend  the  authorities 
contained  in  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1979.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dickinson): 
H.R.  2972.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  Installations  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By    Mr.    JACOBS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Ford   of   Tennessee,   Mr.    Guarini, 
Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Hance.  Mr.  Antho- 
ny, and  Mr.  Jenkins): 
H.R.  2973.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  withholding 
of  tax  from  Interest  and  dividends;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOAKLEY: 
H.R.  2974.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Trade  Conunission.  to 
provide  for  congressional  review  of  Commis- 
sion rules,  and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Rules. 

By  Mrs.  BYRON: 
H.R.  2975.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  authorize  certain 
nonprofit  use  of  copyrighted  works  by  vol- 
unteer fire  companies  and  rescue  squads;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  HYDE  (for  himself,  Mr.  An- 
nunzio. Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Philip 
M.  C^rane.  Mr.  Ddrbin.  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  O'Brien. 
Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Rostehkowski.  Mr. 
Rdsso.  and  Mr.  Simon): 
H.R.  2981.  A  bill  to  exempt  units  of  local 
government  from  the  operation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  the  extent  SUtes  are  exempt 
from  the  operation  of  such  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KOGOVSEK: 
H.R.  2982.  A  bill  to  exempt  irrigation  con- 
veyance systems  from  fees  and  conditions 
under  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  LUJAN: 
H.R.  2983.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  addi- 
tion of  about  20  acres  to  the  Sandla  Moun- 
tain Wilderness;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  2984.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain married  individuals  are  eligible  for  the 
deduction  for  retirement  savings  on  the 
basis  of  the  earnings  of  their  spouse:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 
H.R.  2985.  A  bill  to  amend  the  copyright 
law.  title  17  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
provide  for  protection  of  ornamental  de- 
signs of  useful  articles,  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Dickinson)  (by  request): 
H.R.  2986.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  5(b)  of 
the   Subversive   Activities   Control   Act   of 
1950;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  SHANNON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Stark): 
H.R.  2987.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  reform  in  the  dls- 
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ability  detennination  process;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  STENHOLM  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MncRXix,  Mr.  Higbtowxr,  Mr. 
SiMOH,  Mr.  LoETTLER,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,   Mr.   Daschle.  Mr. 

HAMCE,    Mr.   STAIfGELAMD,    Mr.    Leath 

of  Texas.  Mr.  Mavhooles.  Mr.  Cole- 
mam  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall. 
Jk.,  Bffr.  Jeftoros.  Mr.  Skelton.  Mr. 
Skzxn.   Mr.   Bevill,   Mr.   Roe,   Mr. 
McDaoe,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Guhoerson. 
Mr.     WORTLEY.     Mr.     Eckart,     Mr. 
Weber.  Mr.  Vamsergripf,  Mr.  Lewis 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Evans 
of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Bereuter): 
H.R.  2988.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  eligibility 
of  small  acricultural  cooperatives  for  assist- 
ance under  section   7(bX2)   of  the  Small 
Business  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Small 

Business.       

By  Mr.  FIELDS: 
H.J.  Res.  264.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  requir- 
ing the  Federal  judges  be  reconfirmed  by 
the  Senate  every  10  years;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ  (for  himself.  Mr. 
St  Germain.   Mr.  Wtlib,  and  Mr. 
McKinnby: 
H.J.  Res.  265.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  extension  of  certain  in- 
surance programs  relating  to  housing  and 
community  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.J.  Res.  266.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  September  4,  1983.  as 
"Youth  of  America  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BONKER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  124.  Concurrent  resolution 
relating  to  U.S.  participation  in  the  sixth 
meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DUNCAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  125.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  should  operate 
the  Ocoee  No.  2  hydro  project  on  the  Ocoee 
River  in  Tennessee  so  that  water  is  not  di- 
verted from  the  riverbed  for  a  minimum  of 
110  days  per  calendar  year:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  SKELTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Wheat,  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Gephardt, 
Mr.  Coleman  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Emer- 
son. Mr.  VoLKMER.  Mr.  Taylor,  and 
Mr.  Pepper): 
H.  Con.  Res.  126.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  commemoration  of  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Harry  S. 
Truman:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  ANDERSON: 
H.   Res.   191.   Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  should  give  priority  to  finding  a  cure 
for  lupus  erythematosus;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  GREEN: 
H.   Res.    192.   Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Chrysler  Corporation  Loan  Guarantee 
Board   shall   not   waive   or  surrender   any 
right  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
warrants  for  Chrysler  Corp.  stock  which 
were  issued  to  the  United  States  pursuant 
to  the  Chrysler  Corporation  Loan  Guaran- 
tee Act  of  1979;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 
126.  Mr.  RUDD  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  Arizona,  relative  to  POW's  and  MIA's;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  FRENZEL  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
2989)  for  the  relief  of  Simon  Marriott; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  10:  Ms.  Kaptur. 

H.R.  284:  Mr.  Shumway. 

H.R.  287:  Mr.  Coats. 

H.R.  351:  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  570:  Mr.  Bedell  and  Mr.  Harkin. 

H.R.  1016:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Lowry,  of 
Washington,  and.  Mr.  Gejdenson. 

H.R.  1055:  Mr.  Chappie  and  Mr.  Levine  of 
California. 

H.R.  1083:  Mr.  Corrada  and  Mr.  Torri- 
celli. 

H.R.  1136:  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Erdreich,  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Stangelano,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr. 
Murtha.  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr. 
Olin.  Mr.  McEwEN.  and  Mr.  Glickmam. 

H.R.  1159:  Mr.  Corcoran. 

H.R.  1199:  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Barnard. 
Mr.  Shelby.  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  FItosT.  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mrs.  Johnson, 
Mr.  VoLKMER.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr. 
Winn;  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Lowery  of  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  Slattery,  and  Mr.  Applegate. 

H.R.  1234:  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  Brooks,  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr. 
Bryant,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Towns. 
Mr.  McEwEN,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 
Early,  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

H.R.  1272:  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 

H.R.  1341:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Jeptoros,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Reid, 
Mr.  McCain,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Schu- 
MER,  Mr.  KiLOEE,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Solarz, 
Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  FoGUETTA,  Ms.  Kaptur,  and  Mr. 
Weaver. 

H.R.  1405:  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  and  Mr. 
Crappell. 

H.R.  1415:  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Van- 
DERGRiFF.  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  For- 
sythe.  Mr.  KOLTER,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr. 
Gregg. 

H.R.  1430:  Mrs.  Johnson. 

H.R.  1452:  Mr.  Daub  and  Mr.  Shumway. 

H.R.  1492:  Mrs.  Schroeder. 

H.R.  1543:  Mr.  Borski,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  McKinney,  and  Mr.  Moooy. 

H.R.  1611:  Mr.  Britt. 

H.R.  1841:  Mr.  Winn. 

H.R.  1881:  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr. 
Clarke,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  McCur- 
dy,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Perkins,  Ms.  Snowe, 


Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Wort- 
ley,  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Mollohan. 

H.R.  1984:  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Jenkins. 
Mr.  SuNDQuisT,  Mr.  WnxuMS  of  Montana, 
Ms.  Ferraro,  and  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana. 

H.R.  2023:  Mrs.  Collins. 

H.R.  2053:  Mr.  Rahall,  and  Mr.  Torres. 

H.R.  2071:  Mr.  Dorgan,  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr. 
Olin,  Mr.  Clarke,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Rich 
ARDSON,  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr. 
Mollohan,  Mr.  Lehman  of  California,  Mr. 
Skeen,  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Emer 
son.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing 
ton,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr 
Swipt.  Mr.  CoELHO.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Vento,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mrs. 
Vucanovich,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Craig.  Mr. 
Roberts.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Bosco.  Mr 
Wyden.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  AuCoin, 
Mr.  Roemer,  and  Mr.  Schaefer. 

H.R.  2097:  Mr.  Pritchard  and  Mr.  Udall. 

H.R.  2109:  Mr.  Crockett. 

H.R.  2124:  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Vandergriff,  Mrs.  Vucanovich,  Mr.  Tauke, 
Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  Dowdy  of 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Kolter,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr. 
EInglish,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr. 
Slattery,  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 
Richardson,  and  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

H.R.  2142:  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.  2148:  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Corraoa,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr. 
Perkins,  Mr.  Owtens,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  Wheat.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr.  Boucher. 
Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Bereuter,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
Gray.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Ms. 
Kaptur,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Slattery. 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Heftel  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Whitley,  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Hertel 
of  Michigan,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  de  Lu(k>,  and  Mrs.  Hall  of 
Indiana. 

H.R.  2193:  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.R.  2207:  Mrs.  Collins  and  Mr.  Gaydos. 

H.R.  2250:  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr. 
Slattery,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Glickman,  and 
Mrs.  Collins. 

H.R.  2355:  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  Ap- 
plegate, Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Mica,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Harrison,  Mr.  Penny,  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr. 
Rowland,  Mr.  Burton,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, Mr.  Spence,  Mr.  HiLLis,Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Sund- 
QUisT,  Mr.  Bilirakis,  Mr.  Stump,  and  Mr. 
Tallon. 

H.R.  2361:  Mr.  Herman. 

H.R.  2448:  Mr.  Badham  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  2449:  Mr.  Borski,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr. 
HuTTO,  Mr.  Kostmayer,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 
land, Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Owens, 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr. 
D' Amours,  Mr.  Shannon,  and  Mr.  McClos- 
key. 

H.R.  2489:  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Jeffords,  and  Ms.  Snowe. 

H.R.  2584:  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Weber,  and 
Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  2700:  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Fazio,  and  Mr.  Frank. 

H.R.  2715:  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  D' Amours.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Hance,    Mrs.    Holt,    Mr.    Kindness,    Mr. 


Matsui,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr. 
Oberstar.  Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Stokes,  and 
Mr.  Wortley. 

H.R.  2720:  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas. 

H.R.  2730:  Mr.  Kogovsek. 

H.R.  2807:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Minish.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Schu- 
HER.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Matsui,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Russo,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Hatch- 
er, Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr. 
Richardson.  Mr.  Roe,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Recula,  Mr.  Owens,  and  Mr.  Levin  of 
Michigan. 

H.R.  2830:  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Livingston, 
Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Daniel,  and 
Mr.  Sensenbrenner. 

H.R.  2832:  Mr.  Wylie. 

H.R.  2833:  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  and  Mr. 
Weaver. 

H.R.  2890:  Mr.  Forsythe. 


H.R.  2920:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  2930:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  2948:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 

H.J.  Res.  29:  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Badham,  Mr. 
McNuLTY,  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  RiTTER.  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
Kemp.  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Mr.  Sunia. 

H.J.  Res.  51:  Mr.  Badham,  Mr.  Bereuter, 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Heftel 
of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Madican,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr. 
Vandergriff. 

H.J.  Res.  73:  Mr.  Breaux. 

HJ.  Res.  101:  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr.  Bili- 
rakis, Mr.  Morrison  of  Washington,  Mr. 
Molinari,  Mr.  LuKEN,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Bennett,  and  Mr.  McDaoe. 

H.  Con.  Res.  101:  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Ander- 
son, Mr.  Traxler,  and,  Mr.  Hubbard. 


H.  Con.  Res.  112:  Mrs.  Collins,  Mr.  - 
Levine  of  California,  and  Mr.  Studds. 

H.  Con.  Res.  118:  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Pas- 
cell.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Marti- 
nez. Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Feighan. 
Mr.  Richardson,  Bdr.  Torres,  Mr.  Wyden, 
Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Levine  of 
California,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Brown  o.*  California, 
Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Evans  of  Il- 
linois. Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Cor- 
rada. Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Harrison. 
Mr.  ScHUMER,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Ms. 
Mikulski,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Pease.  Mr.  Fazio. 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Patter- 
son, Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.  Res.  17:  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Caroli- 
na, Mr.  Britt,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Puqua,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Pease. 

H.  Res.  155:  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Gekas,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 
and  Mr.  Ottinger. 
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REGULATION  OF  LOBBYING  ACT 
In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 

79th  Congress,  title  III.  Regiilation  of 

Lobbying  Act.  section  308(b),   which 

provides  as  follows: 
(b>  AU  infonnatlon  required  to  be  filed 


under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  com- 
piled by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting 
jointly,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close 
of  the  calendar  quarter  with  respect  to 
which  such  information  is  filed  and  shall  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  jointly  submit  their  report  of 
the  compilation  required  by  said  law 
and  have  included  all  registrations  and 
quarterly  reports  received. 


REGISTRATIONS 
The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1983: 

(NoTB.— The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.) 
PnjE  Onk  Copy  Wfth  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Pile  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data:  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Pigure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 
"Preuminary"  Report  ("Registration"):  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Pill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 
numbered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year:  19.. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUARTER                  1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Marli  one  square  only)      { 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
(i)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 

the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 

Join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(ii)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "W .—Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified:  (6)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C".— (o)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— § 302(e). 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  Individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith: 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known:  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known:  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


I.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative   interests    have   terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  In  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (6)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  items  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


AFPIDAVrr 
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AlASAA  lUNBER  t  PULP  COMPANY  INC  PO  BOX  lOW  SIIM  A«  9983S 
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SUSAN  E  AlVARADO.  1771  N  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70036 ~ ,  SIS^JSI^  "i/K^^n 

ROBERT  AlVAREi  317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE ,  S£  WASHINGTON  K  20003 - tNVIRONMENIAl  POUCY  INSIlTUn 

AMERICAN  REFUGEES  M  AHERICA.  PO  BOX  44141  TUCSON  Kl  8S733 ■;.^-^-^^" 

AMERICAN  SOENCE  AND  UCHNOIOGY  CORP.  600  WATER  STREET.  SW  #207  WASHINGTON  K  20024 

AMERICAN  SPAa  FOUNDATION.  PO.  BOX  28104  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

6CTTE  B  ANOIRSON.  THE  POWER  HOUSE  32SS  GRMZ  SltEH.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20007 

Do 

Do 


ANDERSON  HI8EV  NAUHEIM  I  BUUR.  1605  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009. 

ARNOtD  t  PORTER  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

H  L  ARONSON  )R .  1511  34TH  STREO  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20007 

AVENEl  ASSOOAHS.  INC.  BOX  53131  WASHINGTON  OC  20009 

GEORGE  C  AXTEU  475 1  ENFANT  PIAZA.  SW.  #4400  WASHINGTON  K  20024 ri-ii^u;:;- 

BALIARO  SPAHR,  ANDREWS  t  WGERSOIL  SUITE  1100  1850  X  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 
MICHAEL  J  BALZANO  444  NORTH  CAPITOl  ST ,  NW.  #801  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 


BARAff  XOlRNfR  OlENDER  i  HOCHBERG  PC.  SUITE  203  2033  M  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  2003i 

BARNES  RICHARDSON  i  COIBURN  SWIE  400  1819  H  ST  .  NW  *»SHINGTON  DC  20006    ^^..^..j^..^...... 

OAVIO  M  BARRtn  BARRfn  HANNA  DALY  (  CASPAR  2555  M  STREET.  NW.  #100  WASHINGTON  K  20037.. 

DIANE  BATEMAN.  1015  18TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

ROBERT  M  BEERS  2101  E  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  020037 ....     .^..;^.........,. 

BENCHMARK  TECHNOLOGIES  CORFWATION.  1995  IREMAINSVIUE  RD  TOUOO  OM  43SI3 

DAVID  BERICK  317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003...    ^.^...^.....- 

BEVERIOGE  t  DIAMOND  PC    1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 


BIPARTISAN  BUDGET  APPEAL  PO  BOX  9  BOWLING  GREEN  STATION  NEW  YORK  NY  10004 

SFENCER  BLACK  142  W  GORHAM  STREET  MADISON  Wl  53703 

BWCX  MANAFORT  t  STONE.  INC    435  NORTH  LEE  ST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

BRENT  BIACXWELOER  317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  SE  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 ■ivi;vii-ii-iiii;- 

GERRY  BlS«HARf  GMU  CARTER.  JACOBSEN  I  ASSOC.  INC  1777  F  STREH.  NW  WASWNGTOH  K  20006.. 

RICHARD  WBlia  Sis  i'CMniOMTHbM«JE 

WHS  B  BlOUNT  JR    777  14TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

KATHUEN  BONNER.  600  WATER  STREO.  SW.  #207  WASHMGION  K  20024 

MICHAEL  BOOS  251  S  REYNOIOS  SIRED.  #M201  ALEXANDRIA  VA  223jr_ 


MARY  M  BOUROEnE  4TH  FLOOR  122  C  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20001 

BUUR  BOWEN  l« .  1306  MAIN  STREET  VANCOUVER  WA  98660  ^..^ :i;;  -..i,ii;WiW.-iiiii- 

BOWMAN  CONNER  lOUHEV  t  nOINTON  2828  PfNNSVLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW.  #203  NASMMCION  OC  20007 .. 
CARREN  BRAGG  1901  I  STREH  NW  #303  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  BEVERLY  ENTERPRISESI 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  PAN  AMERICAN  NATIOMl  BAM) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  IFOR  US  BANKNOTE) 

AUSKA  LUMBER  I  PULP.  MC 

FLUOR  CORPORATION 

FIORIOA  DEFENDERS  OF  THE  ENVIRONMENT 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE  FOR  EXPORTS  t  SECURITY  ASSSTANCt  MC 

ENERGY  TERMMALS.  WC 

KMT  MARITMIC  CONGRESS 

OOUEGE  FOOTBAU  ASSOCIATION 

UMROVALMC 

AUIED  TUBE  t  CONDUIT  CORPORATION 

FERTIWER  INSTITUTE 

AMtRKAN  FOREIGM  SERVICE  ASSN 

ENVKONMENTAl  POLICY  INSTITUTE 
TEXAS  OIL  1  GAS  CORP 

SIERRA  aU6 

AMERICAN  PHROFMA.  MC 

ENWRONMENTAl  POLO  MSTITUTl  \ 

Bl.aiUNTY  CONSORTIUM  \ 

MTER IRSAL  COUNCIL  Of  MICHIGAN.  MC         ^ 

AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

AMERCAN  SCIENCE  AND  TECHWHOGY  CORP 

YOUNG  AMERCANS  FDR  FREEDOM.  MC 

CMIOREN^  DEFENSE  FUND  OF  THE  WASHMGTON  RESEARCH  PROJEO 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  COIUMBIA  GORGE 

NATIONAl  SMALL  BUSMESS  GOVERNMENT  CONTRAOORS  ASSN 

OOLT  MOUSTRIIS.  MC 


'^S!Srrwl^t»9{iii^  !!1™!SS^SS^KK"**« 


BREED  ANOn  i  MORGAN.  1875  EYE  ST .  NW.  #1000  WASHINGTON  K  20006 
MARTHA  M  BROAD  1725  I  STREET  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 


BROWN  ROAOT  BONVHIIAN  (  GOLD  1300  19TH  STREH  NW  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

U. 

OAIR  W  BURCENER  UO  BROADWAY   #1018  SAN  DHOD  CA  92101  

PAUL  T  BUR«t   1050  ITTH  STREET  NW  #500  WASHMGTON  K  2003(        

SAllT  I  Buni   DAVIS  A  MQIOO  499  SOUTH  CAPITOl  ST    SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 
iUlLIR  BINOI  RO  C00>  I  KNAPf   l/C  PINNSYIVAMA  Art 

Oo  

CAMp'^CARMOuCN!   BARSM  HLVER  GRAt  1  HOFIHAN  PC    2:'':  M  $•   NW  fr'?  WASl«NCT0N  DC  2X 
D( 
Bi 


I  DAMSON  OH  OORPORATDN 

NATURAL  RESOURCES  DEFENSE  COUNCIL 

I OTWNS  FOR  GAUIEY  RtVIR  

'  SMITH  DAWSON  ASSOCS  (FOR  SAN  FRAN  FUBlC  UTH  COMMISSON) 
.  C  A  TECHNOIOGKS.  MC 

nXACO  MC 

AMERCAN  ASSN  V  OOP  MSURERS 


•AbMiNGIiA  OC  200C- AS6ISI0S  IWRKIRS  UNION  lOCAl  NO 

^^  ;. ^PMlAOfLPMA  PORT  COPP 


1( 


k. 

b.. 

b 

b. 

b.. 

b.. 


b.. 
b.. 
b~ 
b.. 


b.. 
b... 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 
b.. 


b.. 
b.. 
b„ 


NOUYl  L  CAPPUMAN.  1701  PENNSVIVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006.. 

EDWARD  J  CARIOUGH.  I7M  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

PHER  CARLSON.  317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003.. 


JOHN  BENJAMMCARNOU.  918  ONONDAGA  SAVINGS  BANK  BUILDING  SYRACUSE  NY  13202.. 

m  CASEY.  3470  MURED  OR  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22042 

UWKNCE  J.  CASSmr.  USO  NEW  YOU  AVENUt  NW  *«!!«TWI  OC2fl006 

RED  CAVAMEY.  1611  WSSMXiSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036. 


WUMt  U  CHAWUMi;  KMBYIVANA  AVt,  SE  WASHMGIONDC  200(0^. 

PAUL  D  CHMOlOHiXlitCnCUI  AVENUE,  tni.  #200  WASHMGTON  0020036,...^ 


OIWAI/WEICENO  ASSODAIES.  226  MASSACHUSEITS  AVENUE.  NE  WASHMGTON  DC  20002. 

JOHN  W  CWGCEn.  1I2S  EYE  SIlEn.  NW.  #1040  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 

COHEN  AMD  U«n2.  IIH  agWl/75  »  SI .  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

COHMmU  FOR  SAVEHS-  MIEIESI.  31S  UMON  SIWI  NASHWUE  IN  37201 

OM  B  OONMAUV.  1101  (DMECICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGIOM  K  20036 

JOHN  J  OONNOUY.  199  S  CAPHOl  SIREH.  »»1  WASHMGTON  K  20003 - 

CONTACT  SYSTEMS  CORP.  200  MAOQDN  AVENUE.  #1207  NEW  YORK  NY  10016.. 


OOOA.  PURCEU.  HENDERSON  (  flMJCX.  IIIM  FLOOR  lOIS  I8IH  SI .  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036_ 

c  wuiii  aiiwOM  wiii  jg^  


owEu.  PoomnS  i  mimei  EOMaiKR,  mc  suhe  n»  1211  (xmnecicut  avenue,  nw  wasmmgtoioc  21036.. 
oouNOi  ON  ■minvuRH  peisoh  stoiiiY.  mc.  imo  foioimc  siho.  nw.  #103  washmgton  dc  20002...- 

W  0  CMH  Jl.  WSS  »  CR«n  IMO  IHORMS  JEHERSON  SI..  NW.  SIN  FL  WASHINGTON  K  20007 

RM  L  aoMixmmssJio^^ 

HU  eUMNNCHAII.  Ptt  U  63S  MEUNA  MI  SI624 


SEAniE  t  NORTH  CWST  RANRQAO  CO 

UOPfJ  K  BA1«  (  CO"»»N- 

BIYTH  EASIMAN  PAiSi  WlBSiR   MC 

QNTRAl  I  SOUTMON  MOIW  IRtCMT  TRAfFC  ASSN 

QNIUl  SIAItS  MUIOR  lUuil  Bu«lAu 

CHAPMAN  I  CUTLER 

OUMBERIANO  SECUmS 

ESSEX 

FIA/IR  lAMU  COMPANY 

GOIDHM  SAOS  t  COMPRRT 

NOOER  PEABOOY 

UNGASPAIOMG 

UHMAN  BROTHERS 

MCDONALD  6  COMPANY 

MOOIE  ATIANTC  CONFERENCE 

MIDOIEWESI  MOTOR  FREIGHT  BUREAU 

NEW  ENGUND  MOTOR  RATE  BUREAU 

MAGARA  FRONIKR  lAMFF  BUREAU 

NORTH  HASREU  SUUGHHR  YOUNG  t  LEWS 

PAOFC  MIANO  TARIFF  BUREAU 

PAJWOED 

RAUSCMER  FIERQ  REFSNES 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  MOTOR  TARIFF  BUREAU 

SOUTHERN  MOTOR  CARRIERS  RATE  CONFERENCE 

STERN.  AGEE  I  LEACH 

nOMION.  FARSH  (  GAUNn 

WHEAT  FRSr  SECMBTES 

GEmaCOMFAIIY  _ 

SHEH  MnAl  WQKERS'  MTERNADONAl  ASSN 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POUCY  MSIITUTE 

OAKY  FARMERS  DtSTRCUIORS  OE  AMERCA.  MC 

NORTH  CENTRAL  NEBRASKA  REOAMAinN  D6IRCI 

SHEH  HHAL  WORXEE-  MIEmAIDNAl  ASSM 

AmCAN  PAPB  MSmUIE.  MC 

ENVRONHENTAl  POUCY  MSmUIE 

SMEU  OL  COMPANY 

WMME  M.  Tx 

HJIURES  MOUSTRY  ASSN.  MC 

SOUIMAMO  CORPORAIOI 


WHEELS.  MC 

WGCN  I  ELXMS  (FOR:  NORmVUE  M0UST1BES  O0H>) 
8U  HECHT  t  ASSOCIATES.  MC 

aMUTUN  FOR  COMPEimOM 
NORDCRN  10  PfELME  CO 
UMIED  OlSniMnni  COIMNES 

Auon  REOOKMC  lens  aMumi 

ARBnCAM  PRESOENI IMES 
TEXAS  EASIER*  COHPORATW        „  ,^ 
NATOIAl  RURAL  ELECIMC  (UPERATNE  ASSM 
RNNTANA  WUEmESS  ASSOCHinN 
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Oriaualm  or  IrtMtal  fitRi 


BMUO  P  CUmS  «.  GEKSE  PUBUC  tfFMIB.  K  36  N  MAM  STMET  KOQCSTU  NY  14614.. 
JOHN  M  DUKMO.  ins  En  Sntn.  mr.  #1040  W«SHMGTON  K  200(K 

DMNUL  DMMEU  i  NELSON.  PC.  911  13TM  STKH  PO  801  3413  MODESTO  U  9UU 

EDWMS  J  MVEY.  1201  PENNSYlVtNU  AVENUE  NW  #340  WASHINGTON  DC  mm  

THEOOONE  S.  1  OAVI,  PC  BOX  131  «6  lUGNOllA  AVENUE  IWNTVAU  NJ  G7Mi _ 

OAVB  POl  I  WAHIWtU.  1575  EYE  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 _. 

Od 

011  RBSEU  OEANE  M.  1607  NEW  HAMPSHIK  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 

JOHN  J  DEGNAN  SHANUV  I  nSHER  PC  550  BOOAD  STREET  NEWAM  N)  07102 

GEOKIA  I  OEIYANNK.  1730  it  STUEH.  NW.  41903  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

PUJMI  F  DEIUKSI JR   FOREMAN  t  DYESS  1920  N  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

mSnM  SHAPMO  t  MORM.  2101  I  ST.  NW  WASHMCTON  DC  20037 

Do 

DOW  lOHNES  t  AlBfRTSON  1225  CONNECTCUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

OHN  C  DOYLE  JR.  317  PENNSYlVANtt  AVE .  SE  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 

lOUSE  C  DUNIAP.  317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

DANIEL  A  DUTIIO.  SWH  214  412  FHISI  STREET  SE  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 

IWniOA  E  EBERSOU.  1347  MARYIAND  AVENUE.  NE  WASHINGTON  OC  20002 

ROBERT  C  ECUIAROT.  1750  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

Do. 


Emptoytr/Ctait 


YVONNE  8  ElOER.  400  FIRST  STREn.  NW  41800  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 . 

CAROL  R  EMERY.  PO  BOX  1300  MQEAN  VA  22102 

Do.. 


ENHWCED  ENERGY  RESOURKS  INC  14141  SOUTHWEST  FREEWAY  SUGARIANO  IX  ;747S.. 

MCtt  L  EROSON.  777  14IH  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTDN  OC  20005 

DAVE  EVANS.  160  N  CAROLINA  AVENUE.  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 _.. 

n  P  EWING  JR ,  1101  CONNEDICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

Do 


Do.. 


FAaNSMRIH.  HAimN  «  GAIUGHER.  1123  JEFFERSON  PUK.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 
Ot 


Dl.. 

Og.. 


STEPHANIE  T  FARRIOR.  201  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE  NE  IHSIO  WASHINGTON  DC  20002.. 
HOERAl  KEMPER  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANr  KEMPER  BlOG  0  3  LONG  GROVE  tL  60049... 
JACK  FERGUSON  ASSOCIATES.  203  MARYUUtO  AVE .  NE  WASHINGTON  K  20002 

Db 

WHLIAM  L  FISHER  BOX  719  OALIAS  TX  75221 

VERONICA  M  FLOYD.  2001  S  JEFF  DAVIS  HIGHWAY  #1107  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

R  D  FOISOM  11  DUPONT  CRWIE  NW,  #630  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

Do.. 


Do.. 


CtaOl  niCRER  FOREMAN.  II  DUKNT  CMCLE.  Ml.  #700  WASHMGION  DC  2000}.. 
Do.. 


AM  1000  FREE.  1120  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

lONNA  FRE8ERC  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  WO.  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20007 

MD  FHIM  HMMS  SHHMR  t  RAMPtlHAN.  SUTE  1000  600  NEW  IMMPSHME  AVE .  M*  NASHMGTQN  DC  20037.. 


RRENOS  01  ANIMALS  MC.  400  FMST  STREH.  NW.  #100  WASHINGTON  U  20001 

FUMOn  I JAWORSIU  1150  CONNECTCUT  AVE    NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

njnUES  NOUSTRY  ASSOCUTDN  MG   1125  EYE  STREH  NW  #1040  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 

MARGARET  I  GENRES  1621 1  STREET  NW  #407  WASHINGTON  OC  20C5c 

ROHRT  N  CMIMO.  499  SOUTH  CAPITOl  ST .  S  W  SWTE  1 10  WASHMGION  K  20003 

niM  c  CM  1140  coNwacui  avenue  m  #201  Washington  u  20036 

CNAU  CARHR  HCOBSEN  I  ASSOC   MC    1777 1  STREET  NW  WASHMCTON  DC  20006 

1)0  , 

ROMROP  GOOWN  PO  IOI3965SANIRANCSCOCAM::3  

■MTM  B  GOLD  INI  POWIR  HOUSE  375S  CRAa  STRffT  m  WASHINGTON  OC  20007  

k 

Do 
EDWARD  S  CRANOIS   IP  PINNSnVAMA  AVI    9  WASMNCim  DC  ?.'•> 
ROHRI  A  OAY  IHt  IWIR  HOUSE  32m  CRAU  SIRitI  NW  WASMMklUN  K  2000/' 


LAKE  ONTARIO  CEMENT  LIMITED 

FUTURES  INDUSTRY  ASSN.  INC 

TURIOCR  RNHGATION  DfilRCT 

ASSOCIATION  OF  PRIVATE  PENSION  t  WOFARE  PLANS 

NORTHWEST  8ANC0RPORAT1ON 

OnO  BREMER  FOUNDATION 

AUTO  MIERNNXWU.  ASSN 

SHARP  EUCTRONICS  CORP 

AMERICAN  HELLENIC  INSTITUTE  PUBUC  AFFAIRS  COMM.  INC 

ENHANCED  ENERGY  RESOURCES.  INC 

BOUNDARY  GAS.  MC 
I  JOSEPH  E  SEAGRAM  t  SONS.  INC 
I  lAH  ONTARIO  CEMENT  UNITED 

ENVMONMENIAl  PDUCY  INSTHUn 
I  ENVIRONMENTAL  POUCY  MSTITUn 
I SCHIENSKER  DRILLING  CO 
i  OTIZENS  FOR  A  NUUEAR  FREE2E 

aRTAIN  TEXAS  CLAIMANTS  LAWYERS 
I  STATE  BAR  OF  TEXAS 
I  FRIENDS  OF  ANIMALS  INC 
I  LOUISIANA  WORLD  EXPOSITION.  INC 
I  QUAUCARE.  INC 

NATIONAl  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  CO 

VINSON  i  ElKINS  (FOR  AlfRED  C  GLASSEIL  JR  ) 

VINSON  i  ELKINS  (FOR  NORTHVIILE  INDUSTRIES  CORP) 

I  VINSON   &   ELKINS   (FOR    PUBLIC  SERVO  BOARD  OF  THE  CITY  OF  EL  PASO.  TX) 
I  BERENERGY  CORPORATION 
I  CfilNCO  INVESTMENTS  INC 
I  LORD.  BISSELL  (  BROOK 

PADDOCK  PUBUCATKJNS.  INC 
I  SOLAREX  CORPORATK)N 
I  NATIONAL  COMM  AGAINST  REPRESSIVE  LEQSIATION 

DIILINGHAM  CONSTRUaKJN  GROUP 

DILLINGHAM  SHIP  REPAIR 

SOUTHLAND  CORPORATION 

BRUNSWICK  OORPORAWN 

R  DUFFY  WALL  (  ASSOOATES.  INC  (FOR  FREEPORT  MCMORAN.  INC) 

R  DUFFY  WALL  I  ASSODATES.  INC  (FOR  LIFE  OF  VIRGINIA  n  AL) 
I  R   DUFFY  WAIL  i  ASSOCIATES.  INC  (FOR  VOLUME  FOOTWEAR  RHAILERS  OF  AMERICA) 

ASBESTOS  UTIGATUN  GROUP 

HOME  RECORDING  RIGHTS  COALITION 

AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  IFOR  NATIONAL  8RA00CASTING  COMPANY) 

GENERAL  ELEDRIC  COMPANY 

HUNT  BUILDING  CORPORAIK)N 
I  INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 


k.. 
k. 
h.. 
Dr.. 
b. 
0*.. 
Oi.. 
Do 


EUION  V  C  CREENBERC  GAUOWAT  I  GREEN6ERG  1725  EVE  STREE.  NW.  #601  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

•AlIER  B  GRUBBS.  3510  S  20TH  STREET  ABILENE  IX  79605 

MMIS  E  GUMAM)  J*.  \m  RHODE  ISIANO  AVENUE.  NW  #419  MSHMCION  DC  20036 

Do 


DMOTHT  M  HAAAE  BIRCH  NORTON.  BfTTMR  I  MONROE  1140  CONNECIKUI  AVE.  NW.  #1100  WASHINGTON  DC  20O36.. 

ElUN  HAAS.  1146  19IH  ST    NW  #300 _ 

HANNAfOW  CD,  MC.  SUITE  750  1225  19TH  SIREO,  NW  WASHMCTON  K  20036 


NANSm  t  POSI.  1915  EYE  SIRtn.  NW.  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 


n  NNWn.  2«  EAST  42ND  SIHT  NW  YORK  NY  ini7.. 
IHM  IMKR.  im  (  SIIBT.  IM  HHSHMEIQN  DC  20049.. 


MICM  L  MBMGIOI.  110  HMniMO  AVENUE.  NE.  #409  WASMMGIOI  DC  20002 

M«MH  &  HAUGIN.  311  FKT  SIROI.  NH.  #700  WASHMGION  K  20003 

NEmiMM  *  MOSOMI.  PC.  1175  EYE  SIREn.  NW.  #1025  WASHMCTON  K  20006.... 

oiuanH  w  HOia  1660 1  torn.  m.  #2is  nashmgion  k  20036. 

TNOWS  *.  HOSCNU.  1101  17TH  SIlEn.  NW.  #604  WASHMGION  K  20036 

MOMS  SIMUS  OfAM  t  MUO.  173S  NHT  YOM  AVENUE.  M*  WASHMGION  K  20001.. 

Di .: : 

Oi 


I  CONSaiDAnD  CAPHAL  EOUITIES  ODRP 

BUSIIISS  ROUNDIABIf 
AETNA  LIFE  I  CASUALTY 

BIOIUNTV  CONSORTIUM 

INIIB  IR16A1  COUHCl  Of  MCMlCAN   INC 

BECMTIi  Cmi  1  MiMRAlS  INC 

GRAY  AND  CONPANT  IFOR  HEALTH  MSURANQ  ASSN  Of  AHERCA) 

C«>Y  tm  CWAKT  I  ICC   MARTIS  fM\i  tiBTPtlT  (TWCt<l>  lIS  | 

GRAT  AND  OD«PA>i(  <I0«  OS  MtRiCAN  NAIIOKAl  BANK. 

liivia?NMi>i't:  P(xo  iNSii'i'; 

OiAY  AND  CUMfAki  (lull  AktUlRONiX.  MCi 

CJUY  AND  COMPANY  If  OR  BATUS> 

CRAY  AND  COMPANY  (fOR  BEVERLY  ENHRPRBES) 

BUOO  COMPANY 

GUY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  DMT  HAXIINE  CONGRESS) 

MAIIM  BARER  ARnAFI  COMPANY  LTD 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  NAIWHAl  BRWOCASTINC  COMPANY) 

CRAY  AND  COMPANY  IFOR  PAN  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  BANKi 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  RICHARD  L  SINNOII  AND  COMPANY) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  US  BANKNOTE) 

SOUIHEASHRN  FISHERIES  ASSN.  INC 

WEST  TEXAS  UTUIIES  CO 

BASF  WYANOOm  CORP 

BEU  AEROSPAQ  lEXIRON 

lANO  OORPORAIION 

AMERICAN  BUS  ASSN 

PUBLIC  VOICE  FOR  FOOD  6  HEALTH  POUCY 

AtASKA  LUMBER  6  PULP  CO.  INC 

FIREMAN^  FUND  MSURANCt  COS 

INGRAM  TANKSHIFS.  INC 

ROCXWEU  MTERNAIDNAL  CORP 

RSX  AND  MSUMNCE  MANAGEMENT  SOQETY,  INC 

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  RETMEO  PERSONS 

NAIIONAl  PEJtCE  ACADEMY  CAMPAIGN 

NAIWIAl  ASSN  OF  MSURANCE  BROKERS 

AtASM  LUMBER  1  PUU>  CO 

GROWN  2EU£RBACH 

MONSANTO  COMPANY 

MnCOSUKE  IME  OF  MOIANS  Of  FLORIDA 

nauonai  congress  or  aherkan  moians.  mc 
OGuusnixim 


MERM I  MMim.  us  CONNKICUI  ML.  NW  NASHMGION  DC  200B( 

Ol - _. 

ma  IDLCM.  IHE  PONU  house  32SS  GRMt  SIKn.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20007 

«aBMTNam&  21  Buran  oku.  N«r#600  nashmgion  k  20036. - 

fiwra.  IDS  EAB  22NO  SBKI  Nm  Tlta  NY  10010 

ms.  L  NDHiaL  «■  L  HMMB  «■>  ASSOCMIB  M  17ni  SIKn.  NW.  #600  NASHMGKM  OC 

Ol 


i73inN8n«NW AMBNi.  HN.  #900 mSHMGION  DC  lam.. 


.J  N  NttPT.IHOB  UHUMD  KM).  NOUH  ON  44091 . 

^ '  wit.  WMB  wu—  oavNO.  in  tin  amnue.  mo»ih.«im  fl  nasnmue  n  37711. 

CI>rniLMNn««3»aM  SIKH.  HnNSHNadNK  20007 


PUERO  DC  COCHm 

INRa  AfFUAIES  TR«ES  OF  THE  FORI  BERTHOID  RESERVATHN 

dfVEUNO  CUNC  FDUNOAim 

METHOOSI  HOSPHAI 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  [FOR:  ANEUTRONOI.  MC) 

TAFT,  SIETIMUS  t  HnilSTER  (FOR:  SHERmWUJAMS  00) 

OOMUMTY  StMCE  SOCXTY 

FtASEt/ASSOCMIES 

PAN  ARHEAN  MANMOKNI  CO 

PtUCUA-YAOU  IME  ' 

SNAROPU  MDEUAKAUION  SnUX  COMMUNITY 

MEADCORPOMljON 

SUNNT  ENTEmEES,  MC  or  ««GMH 

UJBRUOl  aWWATW 

AMERCAN  PHNOUUM  MSimm 

GRAY  AND  OOHPRNY  (FDN:  AMERCAN  MARIIME  ASSN) 

GMY  AND  COMPRHY  (FOR:  ANEUIKNOI.  MC) 

GMV  MO  COmWY  (FOR:  BATUS) 

GMYWODMMHf  JFDR:  BEVUlY  EMEMSES) 
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Oiianntai  v  MwOutI  F4«| 


Do.. 
Dc 

Do.. 


EmplovB/anl 


HIGRU4  lANKSHIPS.  MC.  4100  ONE  SHELL  SQUARE  NEW  ORLEANS  Ut  70139 

INTERNAIIONAl  ANTKOUNnRFEITING  COALITION  277  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10172.. 
WILLUW  P  JACKSON  JR.  JACKSON  t  JESSUP  PC  PO  BOX  1240  ARLINGTON  VA  22210.... 

JOHNSON  I  SWANSON  4700  INTERFIRST  TWO  OALIAS  n  75270 

JOEL  I  JOHNSON  475  L  ENFANT  PIA2A  SW  #4400  WASHINGTON  K  20024 

I  WAYNE  JOHNSON  PC  BOX  7000-C  TEXARKANA  TX  75501 

THOMAS  G  JOHNSON  PO  BOX  2463  HOUSTON  TX  77001 

DAVID  JOHNSTON.  1957  £  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

JACK  C  JORGENSEN.  6534  SPRING  VALLEY  DRIVE  ALEXANDRU  VA  22312.. 


ROBERT  E  JUIIANO  ASSOCIATES  1 101  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

KEIKI  KEHOE   317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003 -... 

RICHARD  B  KELLY  770  LEXINCION  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10021 

MARXIRIE  CARROLL  KlttK   1735  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY,  #903  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

PETER  i  KIERNAN  271?  N  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20007 

KIRKPATRICK  LKKHART   HILL.  CHRISTOPHER  A  PHILUPS  1900  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

KOMINERS,  FORT  SCHLEFER  t  BOYER   1776  F  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

JOAN  M  KOVALIC  SUITE  600  21  DUPONT  ORCLE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

PATRICIA  S  KOZlOL  1719  ROUTE  10  PARSIPPANY  Nl  07054 — 

A  H  KRUKE   1776  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

WNE  I  EOSON  SUITE  400  SOUTH  1800  M  ST  .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

LEICHTON  W  LANG,  1825  EYE  STREET  NW   #1040  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

I  STEVENS  LANICH,  317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20OO3 

JOHN  LASTER  1133  15TH  STREET  NW  #506  WASHINGTON  DC  20005. 


LATHAM  WAIKINS  8  HILLS,  SUITE  1200  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.... 

CHARLES  B  LAVIN  JR    1016  20TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

TERRY  L  LllTZElL,  ONE  THOMAS  CIRCLE   N*,  #900  WASHINGTON  K  ?0005 

JERRIS  LEONARD  1  ASSXIATES  PC,  900  17IH  STREET,  NW  #1020  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

LINTON  MIELDS,  REISLER  8  COTTONE.  LTD .  SUITE  200  1015  18TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

Do 

Oo 


GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  MARTIN  BAKER  AMCRAn  COMPANY  LTD ) 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  NATIONAl  BROADCASTING  COMPANY) 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  PAN  AMERICAN  NATKMAL  BANK) 


OSBORNE  TRUCK  LINE.  INC.  n  AL 

MnnODIST  HOSPnALS  OF  DAUAS.  H  Al 

AMERICAN  LEAGUE  FOR  EXPORTS  I  SECURITY  ASSISTANCE.  MC 

SHELL  OIL  COMPANY 

ASSOQATEO  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERICA 

NATIONAL  ACADEMIES  OF  PRACTICE 
ENVMONMENIAL  POUCY  MSTITUn 
NATIONAl  COAUTOI  OF  LOWER  PRICES 
POTATO  CHIP/SNACK  FOOD  ASSOCIATION 

COUNTY  OF  SUFFOLK.  NEW  YORK 

CROWLEY  MARITIME  CORP  AND  SUBSIDIARIES 

TAn.  STEITINIUS  (  HOLUSTER  (FOR  SHERWIN  W&LIAMS  COMPANY) 

NATIONAl  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

HIGHWAY  USERS  FED  FOR  SAFETY  8  MOBUIY 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CREOn  CORP 

FUTURES  INDUSTRY  ASSOOATXIN.  MC 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POUa  INSTITUTE 

PAOFC  GREEN  CORP 

NATIONAl  ASSN  Of  PLUMBINGHEATINGCOOIING  CONTRACTORS 

BOGU  I  GATES  (FOR  PACIFIC  SEAFOOD  PROaSSORS  ASSN) 

KANSAS  CORPORATION  COMMMISSION 

MSCONSM  HKL  AND  LIGHT  CO 

NGCONSM  GAS  CO 


Do 


FRANCES  S  LIPSCOMB  6J5  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  SE  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 

ESTHER  LIS5  777  14IH  SIREEI/(W  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

KAREN  LOCKWOOD  444  NOfilHWIIOL  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

JAMES  W  LOGAN  1241^  W  OLD  BALIIMORS  ROAD  BOYOS  MO  20841 _ 

LAURA  LOOMlS  419  N  NELSON  STREET  ARLINGTON  VA  22203 — 

JAMES  LYON  317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 _ - 

MARKH  R  LYONS   188?  COLUMBIA  ROAO  NW   #32  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 - 

ANTHONY  R  MAXHIA  FOUR  WORLD  TRADE  CENTER  SEW  YORK  NY  10018 - - 

SUSAN  MA&A*   PO  BOX  3556  WASHINGTON  DC  ?00C:  

MICHAEL  C  MAIBACH   1850  K  STREET  NW   #925  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 ~ 

MAIORITY  PARTY  PO  BOX  283J'  WASHINGTON  K  200C3  

ROBERT  H  MAIONEY  490  L  ENFANT  PIA2A  EAST  SW  WASHINGTON  OC  20C24 

MANAn  PHELPS  ROTHENBERC  i  TUNNEY  SUITE  200  1?W  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20C36 . 

FRED  )  MARUN  JR    1800  K  STREEI  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006  

PIGGY  L  MARim   111  HTHSIRlEl   KW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?OuC: 

JIM  MATHESC*   Ji;  PENNSYIVANUI  AVENUE   SE  WASHINCION  OC  20«3 

COlIND  MAIMEWS   li;:  CONNECIKUI  AVINOE   N«  WASMING'lA  OC  20CJti  

MARSHALL  I  MAT/  BARNfn  8  AlAGIA  1000  THOMAS  RfllRSON  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  200(7 

JOHN  C  MCCARIHt  BOX  IJOn  Ma!*N  VA  ??ic: 

NCauSi  K  TP^fTER  SU"!  W.  V.y.  CONNIC'C  «.!    IK  WtSH'f^.'.'n  OC  2X.-.      .       -... 

lOHtl  I  MCCORMCA  31 ;  PENMSYlVAAiA  »V1    S(  WASHi^t'ON  OC  700C; 

NORRIS  MCDONALD  31»  PENNSYlVAmA  AVENUE   SI  WASHINGTON  DC  2O0C3 

(NUDMCGlFllPr   I'd  KSIRIil  NW   »V!  WASHMGION  OC  7Xp>  

•CHISi'  A  SIUlilR  PC    SU'I  4.:  ;)  ■.  Wm  %-i'A-  N*  *»S»iSi.!.*  DC  2;iC;t 

MCMURRAY  t  PINOERGAST  I5'j  |Yl  STREll  NW  •WC  WASwHCION  OC  20001 

Dl  - 


..^. — 


t«. 
Dc 


::p:::3:: 


REBECCA  MTPHfRSON  ?>,-  IAS'  CAPITOI  ST  WASMI¥,10N  K  .'00:3 

|05tH>l  f    HIAUUW    'ICKJ  bAlllMiri  AVtNUl  (Mxiut  PARK  MO  2u74. „ 

SHARON  I  MISSINGER  3914  ASHN  STREET  CHIVY  OIASE  MD  20815  

KAN  I  MESTRES  174'  PINNSYIVAMA  AVENUE  NW  #300  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

LARRY  0  MEYERS  1015  IJIH  S'REII  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20C36 

FRIO  MILLAR  317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  SI  WASHMGION  K  20003 

KAIHERME  MK.LARD  1319  F  SIREH  NW  WASHMCTON  DC  20004 


M&LER  8  CHEVALIER  CMARnRED  MnROPOtlTAN  SQUARE  655  I5IH  SIREH.  NW  NASHMGION  K  2000S.. 

DAVID  H  MILLER  90':  '.'IH  SIREEI  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006    

JOSEPH  E  MILLER  JR    1608  K  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

STEVEN  T  MILLER.  1607  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20009 

Do " 

Do  - 

MILLER  CANFIflD  PADDOCK  8  STONE  SUITE  300  2555  M  ST .  NW  NASHINGION  K  20037 

HOWARD  D  MOYE  JR    PO  BOX  28  lARMVlLLE  NC  27828 

JEAN  A  MUIR  45  THIRD  AVENUE  PO  BOX  600  RIDGELEY  WV  26753 

GARY  D  MYERS   1015  18TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 - 

ANNEHE  NAIJAR  1825  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW.  #211  WASHINGTON  K  20009 

ELIWBHH  C  NANNI.  1825  SAMUEL  MORSE  DRIVE  RESTON  VA  22090 

JOHN  L  NAPIER.  232  EAST  CAPITOL  SI  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

NATONAL  COALITKJN  FOR  LOWER  PRttS.  765  FIRH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10001 

NEIU  t  MUUENHOU.  SUITE  410  IIM  17TH  SIREO.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

BU.  NfWaOlD.  ISIO  N  12TH  STREH,  #204  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 


NGCONSM  NATURAL  GAS  CO 

NGOONSIN  SOUTHERN  GAS  CO 
I  NATKINAI  AUDUBON  SOOETY 
I  NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 
I  AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

I 

,  NATIONAl  PARKS  8  CONSERVATIC.N  'SSN 

■  ENVIRONMENIAL  POLICY  INSTITUTE 

■  UlTRASYSIEMS  INC 

COFFEE  SUGAR  8  COCOA  EXCHANGE  ly 
AMERICAS  MIAT  ISSMw'l 
CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  CO 

lENNECO  INC 

AllifDa*!  tCONX'iTCrwP 

BASKAHIRiCA  OWHWATIOit 

NATOtAi  ASSN  »  RiAll]R$ 

|NVIRONM(S-Ai  POtrY  INST-ni'' 

VINSiO  I.  I1A.SS  'M  MilHUOC'  HOSPITAL, 

GiMUl  MHLS  •>: 

lomsiASA  wjRiD  iiposnw  mc 

MKJNA;  ASSS  Of  SMALL  BUVSiSS  INVESTMtST  COS 

INVHOMnNIAL  POICY  MSTIIUTE 
'  ENVMONMENIAl  POICY  MSTTTUTI 

MCGIfflRI  MUIlllR  lONIS  8  DARCY  INC 

lOUlHiLlS  PiP(  llSiS  lYUKOS,  LTD 

COOPER  IA8ORAIORIIS  INC 
.' GOVERNMENT  Of  Bfll2I 

GOVERNMENT  Of  REPUBLIC  Of  PANAMA 
.'  SUGAR  ASSN  OF  THE  CARIBBEAN 
i  DON  WAllAQ  ASSOQAIES  INC 

UNIIED  ACTION  FOR  ANIMALS.  MC 

BOEING  COMPUTER  SERVaS 

CITIES  SERVKE  Oft  8  GAS  OORP 

FERTI112ER  INSTITUTE 

ENVMONMENIAL  POUCY  MSIITUIE 

NATCNAl  ASSN  Of  PRIVATE  PSYCHIATRK  HOSPITALS 

WEBSTER  lEPPSON.  JONES  8  AGRAN 

CHASE  MANHAHAN  BANK.  NA 

AMERICAN  UGNN 

AUTO  MTERNACnNAL  ASSN 

COALIinN  OF  AUTOMOTIVE  ASSNS 

SPECIALTY  EQUIPMENT  MARKH  ASSN 

COMERICA.  MC 

UNITED  TOBACCO  GRCWERS  ASSN 


MCXERSON  MGRAM  I  ASSOCIATES.  MC.  IISO  I7TH  SIREn.  NN  WASHMCTON  DC  20036.. 

P.  HOWL  NUGENT.  229  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  SE  NASHMGION  DC  20003 

DANIEL  OOONNELL.  ONE  POST  OFFO  SQUARE  BOSTON  MA  02109..._^.^..^..,;;^ 

OCONNOR  t  HANNAN.  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVt.  NN.  #100  WASHMCTON  OC  20006....... 

Do 

Do 

Dl. 


Ol- 
Ol.. 


ffMElVENY  I  MYERS.  ISOO  M  SI.  NN  NASHMGION  DC  20036 ■::;:i^-^^:::^" 

ONUU  AND  HAASE.  PC.  SUITE  1110  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE .  NN  NASHINGION  DC  20036.. 

Dl 

Ol 

lANO  L  OUVIR.  1125  SAMUEL  MORSE  ORNE  RESTON  VA  22090 ™^. 

WUMM  I  ONENS,  1745  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  WGHNAY.  #511  ARUNGION  VA  22202 

PKVC  WMGeSnT  OVWiNCS  OORP.  6241  RMRSXH  tlVO.  SACRAMENTO  CA  9SI31 _ 

JOHN  H  PMA  142S  S  SHOT.  NN  NASHMGION  DC  MOM.. 

MUHKI  PARCEUS.  317  PINNSYIVANIA  AVI..  SE  NASHMGION  K  20003 

PARR6M  t  CHAMBERS.  MC .  SUITE  ISIO  1300  17TH  STREH  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 ~ 

RATION  80GGS  I  BION.  SUITE  100  2550  M  SI.,  NN  NASHMGION  OC  20037 


Dl„. 
Dl.. 
Ol.. 
Do.. 
Ol.. 
Ol.. 
Ol.. 


FERTILIZER  INSTTTUTE 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  ARAB  AMERICANS 

NATIONAl  GROCERS  ASSN 

DON  WAUACE  ASSOCIATES.  MC 

SEWOR  EXECUTIVES  ASSN 

MU  NENBOIO  t  ASSOQAIES  (H)R  SCHCK  SHAOU  HOSCITAL) 

FIDERAL  LAN  ENfONCEHEKT  OfFCERS  ASSN 

ELECTRONC  MIA  SYSTEMS 

GA0S8Y  I  HANNAH  (FDR:  NANG  UkBORATORKS.  MC) 

CAMBRIDGE  RtOCVELOPMENI  AUTHORITY 

CIIY  Of  MINNEAPOUS 

FIRST  PENNSYLVANIA  BANK 

iAMACAN  BROADCASTING  CORR 

NATNNAl  SKUnY  t  REIREMEm  PROGRAM 

RLCOORraRAIDI 

SANTA  FE  MTERNATOMl  OORR 

BEER  MOUSIRY  AUIANCE 

HARVAM  MEDCAL  CENIB 

PHARMCEUICAl  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

NAIRMAL  GROCERS  ASSN 

HANUfACTURED  HOUSMG  MSmun 

CITIZENS  FOR  A  NUCLEAR  FREEZE 
ENVMONMENIAl  POUCY  MSimm 
RAM  HARREU  EMERY  YOUNG  (  DOKE 
AIR  PRODUCTS  t  CHEMCAIS.  MC 
AINA  AMERCA.  MC 
FUJI  PHOTO  FU  USA.  iC 
GEONGH  PM3FC  OORP 
KAISER  AUNNNUM  t  CMBNCAIS  OORP 
KENNOOO  USA  CORPORAIBN 
N0N6MH0NJ /Wa  CO,  LID 
MAXai  CORP  OF  AMOKA 
NAKAMCW  UM  OORP 


11938 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  11, 1983 


»|iiiualat  Of  MwtfuH  F*tt 


Employv/CliMl 


nN((IIElECTIIOMCS(UU)MC 
S 7~Z^Z'.Z. '  WC  WDUSTIWS  MC 

S ;:; sfwsuifuaiwMcsooiip 

S ~ .._ ■■  auinrt  TUMISWIII  ASSd 

M  r""zrz;.j swiiwuoiimiD 

5 ■  ID«  U  S  *  COUP 

S I  IOC  COUP 

Da "  ■ I  worn*  fUCniONICS  00» 

ff WW  »«GNn»Pt  CO.  LTD 

Mil  HASTINGS  www  ii»«lttii,  6IH  PlOOli  idSO  IHOIMS  JEfFEIISON  ST .  »W  WASHMCTON  K  2000; "ti?"'''**'!*       

PEABOO*  IMWRT  t  W««S.  1150  COlMIECnCUT  AVENUE  NW  UKASHINCTON  K  ?0036 i  NATWNAl  MASS  «TAI11NG  INSTITUTE 

PEWTO  OUEM  CAIIISON  t  PWCO.  PC.  11*0  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  Vtm. ...- '■  COMBINED  HEAIIH  RESOURCES  INC 


Do 


PHIlllPS  S  POER.  777  14TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  JOOOS 

WILIIAM  G  PHUm.  DC  ASSOCIATES.  INC  402  THIRD  STREET.  SE  WASMMGTON  K  20003 

Do 

PIERSON  SEMKIES  CROIIUS  t,  PINIEY.  1054  31ST.  HW  WASHINGTON  K  20007 

PIPER  k  KARBURT.  m  16TH  STREET.  NW  fIfTH  flOOR  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

Do  

PHILLIP  PORTE  4  ASSOCS    INC    SUITE  208  1301  ARIWCTON  RIDGE  RD  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 

POWELL  GOLDSTEIN  FRAZER  t  MURPHY.  SUITE  1050  1110  VERtHONI  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005., 

Do 

WILLIAM  B  PREHOERGAST.  6215  KELLOGG  DRIVE  MttEAM  VA  22101 

PRESTON  TMORGRIMSON  ELLIS  4  HOIMAN  1776  G  ST .  NW  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

SYDNEY  PROBST  729  15TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

WILLIAM  E  PURSLEY  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 .^^ 

RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  ASSN.  236  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  NE.  #510  WASHINGTON  K  20002 

RANDALL  BANGERT  4  PRICE.  1625  II  ST  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

RBC  ASSOCIATES  324  FOURTH  STREET  NE  WASHINGTON  DC  20002 -.. - - 

Do 


Ol.. 
Od.. 
Oo.. 

Do.. 

Do 


SAMARITAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO 
I  HARVARD  SCHOOL  OE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
I  MHAL  TRADES  DEPARTMENT,  AflOO 
!  SIX  FLAGS  INC 

BANKERS  LEASING  CORP  4  AFFILIATES  ET  Al 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA  HEALTH  SERVKES  FOUNDATION 

AMERICAN  MEDICAL  RECORDS  ASSN 

COALITION  FOR  COMPETITION 

CRUM  4  FORSTER  INSURANa  CO  S 

TOBACCO  INSTITUTE 

HUDSON  WATERWAYS 

ASSOCIATED  BUILDERS  4  CONTRACTORS.  INC 

SHELL  OIL  COMPANY 

BUSINESS  ROUNDTABLE 

BANGOR  4  AROOSTOOK  RAILROAD 

BOSTON  4  MAINE  RAILROAD 
I  CHICAGO  4  NORTH  WESTERN  TRANSPORTATION  CORP 
I  DEUWARE  OTSEGO  SYSTEM 
!  GENESEE  4  WYOMING  CORP 
IPANDROL 

;  PinSBURG  4  SHAWMUT  RAILROAD 
I  SPENO  RAIL  SERVICES 
I  WESIINGHOUSE  INFORMATKW  SYSTEMS 

NATIONAL  BEER  WHOLESALERS  ASSN 


LINDA  S  REARCX  5205 IEES8URG  PIKE.  #505  FAllS  CHURCH  VA  22041 ..^.....„  „ 

REASONER  DAVIS  4  VINSON  800  17TH  ST   NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 j  «CACIA  MUIUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO 

IWmYCE  REILLY  9300  LIVINGSTON  ROAD  FORT  WASHINGTON  MD  20744 S*""!^.  ""il!!?  *  J!!*f?'K  "^^ 

SARAH  M  RENFORE  3618  EASTPOINIf  DR    APT   104  NORTHWOOO  OH  43619 1  BENCHMARK  TECHNOLOGIES  CORP 

RICHARD  RICHARDS  BLISS  CRAT  4  RICHARDS  1050  THOMAS  lEFFfRSON  STREP  NW  6IH  Fl  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 i  AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  LINES 

LOIS  RICHERSON  1724  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE   NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 NATKWAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASSN  INC 

WeERTRtMir  317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE   SE  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 {SKjIff'''^.'^'?  '"S"'"'' 

TATIANA  ROOOKOWSKY,  4006  THORNTON  STREET  ANNANOALE  VA  22003 I IHORNIIW  AgOCIATES 

GEORGE  1  RYAN  1411  ROCKEFELLER  BUILDING  CUVELANO  OH  44113 :  ^' """i?.  *??„..  .„,^,.c 

GREGORY  A  SAHD  1825  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE  NW  #211  WASHINGTON  K  200C9 — ]  NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  ARAB  AMERICANS 

JAMES  0  SANTINI  JONES  JONES  BELL  ttOSE  4  BROWN  CHTD  1110  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NN  #1060  KIASMNCION  K  200C5 i  GREENS  CREEK  JOINT  VENTURE 


On 
h.. 

D»... 
Ol 


smffiswRGCASsnv  t  associates  nc  hs  iymant  puua  sw  suite  iioi  Washington  oc  20024 

u.  . 

Oc  .  

■ARK  L  SCHNflOEt  1001  22NO  STRIfl  NW  *W0  WASMMGTON  DC  20C}7 

S0MA8I   WILLIAMSON  WYAn  MOORE  4  ROBERTS  SUH  3(?  lOOC  PQIOHAC  ST  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20007 

in. 

I>  


lORlMAR  PROOUCTOiS 

NAimSAI  TOUR  ASSN 

NORASlj'  EXPlOilAliuN  INC 

NORANOA  MINING  INC 

INPIASA  UNIVEPS;'' 

PIH.J  Ut.i  CPRPORAT'C'i 

PRAM  INSIIIL'M 

STANDARD  Oil  00  <ONn 

H(imi>1|aiOCURSASSN 

lit.MV:!'  U*»*\- 

IWV<<IA:<i  SUIIS  ENERGY  MC 

OmiliVAIORCO 

STAii  o(  oKr/m  OTV  OF  PORTLA.ND  OREGON  METRO 

AMIRKAN  HOSPllAi  ASSS 

AMfRCAN  COUNOl  Of  UK  IKSURANCf   INC 


DEBORAH  •  SCHWARTZ  U4N0RIHCAPna  SIREII  NWWASWNC'ONOC  yj».;  ■•   

«iO<»»r' S  V>W»«!»  I>~- «  5I»»!'  W»  WASciV"!  Of  .''V  ■  

SCUBNER  HAil  4  IHOMPSON  sum  70C  II';  (YE  StRlIT  NW  WASMNGION  X  200U    PRWIDIM  lll{*»CClOtNI  INSuRANU  CU 

PA«IA  HDERHOIM  BOK  719  D441AS  TI  75221  !  SOUIHIANO  ORPORAIBN 

PAUL  I  SJW4AN  RunENBERG  PMElPS  4  SIOCUM  5201  LEES8URG  PIKE  #906  EAUS  OMOt «  t»H\ - !  HATIONAL  lOaiNG  4  MACHINE  ASSN 


RKMRD  N  SHAROOO  510  SEWARD  SOUARE  WASHMGTON  K  ?«fcj 

SMONELU  ANO  NAU.  1420  N  SIKn  M  #10  WASNMCION  DC  20005 

sen  FAEY  HUITM  4  DIMR  2501  M  ST   NW  SUTTE  310  WASHMGTON  K  20037 

SAAOOiN  ARPS  SLATE  MEAGHER  4  FIOM  919  18TH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

DEBORAH  A  SMIIH   1101  14TH  STREET  NW.  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  2000} 

DOUGLAS  S  SMITH  3219  MACNOllA  AVENUE  FAllS  CHURCH  VA  22041 

GARY  K  SMITH  600  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  SE   #300  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

LARRY  S  SNOWHIIE   1015  15IH  ST    NW  WASHJNGION  DC  20005     

tto 

SPMGGS  BOOE  t  HOUINGSWORTH.  lOIS  ISTH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  2000S 

CARl  F  ST  ON.  1101  17TH  STREO.  NW.  #604  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

TYRONE  STAllWORTH.  220  NORTH  OEVIILERS  SIREH  PENSACOW  Fl  32501..- 

DAVID  P  STANG  PC   SUITE  601  1629  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 


THOMAS  H  STANTON  3900  WISCONSIN  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20016 

RANOOIPH  J  STAYIN.  SUITE  600  21  DUPONT  CtRaE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

Oo 

STEPTOE  4  JOHNSON  1250  CONNECTICUT  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 


HEATHER  STEVENS-UTTNtR.  1717  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW.  #503  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 

JOHN  C  STONE.  BOX  1300  MCllAlt  VA  22102 ..- 

Do. 


lAMES  R  STREETIR.  733  15TH  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

SUUIVAN  4  WOIQSTER.  1025  CONNECTCUT  AVE .  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036.. 
MARCH  2  SUUIVAN.  SUfH  1200  1300  N  17TH  STREn  ARLINGTON  VA  22209.... 

SURREY  4  MORSE.  1156  15TH  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

SUTHCUMO  ASHU  t  BIENMN.  1666  K  si  .  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20006 . 

b.. 

Do.. 


SNRUR.  BtRUN  t  SIKIOW.  CHTD.  1000  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST .  NW  #500  WASHMGION  OC  20007.. 

RKHARO  P  SWKART.  1125  SAMUEL  MORSE  DRIVE  RESTON  VA  22090 

ROBERT  TAH  JR  .  SUITE  600  21  DUPONT  OROi  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

PNU  M  TINOUR.  818  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  U  20006 

Do 

IWMONS  I  CO.  INC.  1850  K  ST ,  NW.  #850  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

Da 

JOTRfY  B  IRARMtU,  3255  WO.  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20007 

VAN  FUn  ASSOCUTES.  SUH  102  499  SOUTH  CAPITOl  ST ,  SW  WASHMGTON  K  20003.. 


VAN  NESS  FUDNAN.  SUTCLIFFE.  CURTIS  4  LEVENBERG.  7TH  FLOOR  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST..  NW  WASMMGTON  K  20007.. 

Do 

Do ~ 

Do - 

DONALD  R  VNIGHAN.  PC  BU  Xm  ASHEBODO  NC  27203.. 


JOSFtH  T  VENTURA  ENTEJIPRHS.  MC.  1725  K  SIKH.  NW.  #401  WASHINGTON  DC  20006... 

GfOKE  K  VNIHTTE  JT,  1111  GAIEMOUSI  KM)  FAUS  CHURCH  VA  22047 

■MRU  I  UKOH.  MC.  1100  17TH  SHST.  NW.  #104  WASHMGION  K  20036 

Ol.. 

Or 


CHEMICAL  WASTE  MANAUMENT  INC 

FAIR  TRADE  SUBOOMM  OE  WTL  TRADE  OOMM  OF  CAST  HETAIS  FEOH. 

ASHUNO  OK.  MC.  ET  AL 

CniES  SERVICE  OIL  4  GAS  CORP 

AMERCAN  NURSES  ASSN 

NATKJNAl  INHOIDERS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  GREHING  CARD  PUBLISHERS 

ENVIRin  CORPORATION 

LIBERTY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  CO 

ENERGY  CYttE.  MC 

MONSANTO  CO 

FOREMAN  4  DVESS 

FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

lAn.  STETTINHJS  4  HOUSTER  (FOR  WALD  MANUFACTURING  CO.  INC) 

TAn  STEniNHJS  4  HOLLBTER  (FOR  SHERWIN  WILLIAMS  CO) 

ASSOCIATION  OF  PRIVATE  PENSION  4  WELFARE  PLANS,  INC 

NAUONAl  ASSN  OE  MDEFENDENI  COIUGES  4  UNIVERSITIES 

lOUSIANA  WORLD  EXPOSITION.  MC 

OUAICARE.  mC 

LEGAL  SERVICES  CORP 

ALASKA  LUMBER  4  PULP  CO.  MC 

CONSUMER  BANKERS  ASSN 

BENDONE  DEROSSI 

ASSOOATION  OF  BUSINESS  ADVOCATING  TARIFF  EIXJIIY 

ATLANTA  LIFE  MSURANQ  COMPANY 

FLATHEAD  JOMT  BOARD  OF  OONTROl 

IWENTICTH  CENTURY-FOX  FRJI  CORP 

NATIONAL  GROCERS  ASSN 

lAFT.  STETTIMUS  t  HOIUSTER  (FOR  SHERWM-WILilAMS  CO) 

NATIONAL  INCORPORATION  OF  TENANTS 

ZENUC.  MC 

BOEING  CORVANY 

BROWN  GROUP,  mc 

GRAY  AND  CORIPANY  (FOR  NATIONAL  BRWOCASTING  CO) 

FOROAEMSMCE 

COIUMBH  GAS  SYSTEM  SERVICE  CORP 

MCOONNEU  DOUGLAS  ASTRONAUTICS  CORP 

PENNSYLVANIA  ELECTRIC  CO;  NEW  YORK  STATE  ELECTRC  4  GAS  CO 

REPUeUC  OF  KENYA 

STEOMANCORP 

NATIONAL  FOOIBAU  LEAGUE 

AMERICAN  AUTOMOBIU  ASSN 

AMERJCAN  BUS  ASM 

ASSOCUTED  BUHOOS  (  CONTRACTORS.  MC 

BURNS  4  ROE.  MC 

CHCAQO  AND  NORTHWESTERN  RAJLROAO 
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Organuatoi  or  Indnidual  Fitni 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


NANCY  E,  WAGNER.  1800  M  SIKET,  NW.  #295  NORTH  WASHMGTON  DC  20036^..   ..;^;^. 
CHARLS  E,  WALJIER  ASSOOAIB.  Wt..  1730  PtNMSYLVANlA  AVE..  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 

Do 

R  DUFFY''WAa'4'AadaATBjiiC.'u'i^ 

Do 

■      Do 

DON  WALLACE  ASSOCIATES.  INC.  232  E  CAPITOL  ST  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

ELEANOR  WALTERS.  317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE  ,  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 


BARBARA  F  WARDEN.  3100  CONNECTKSH  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  '^SS^--:y--,ix;-;^rr-;:;ii^- 
MARJORK  A  WARREN.  GNAU,  CARTER.  JACOBSEN  4  ASSOC ,  INC.  1777  F  STREH.  NW  WASHMCTON  X  20006.. 

WAn.  tiIder;  Ju'iiiANrTWiriHbiTw 

DOUGLAS  R  WATTS.  1724  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

WEBSTER  AND  SHEFFIELD.  1200  HEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE ,  NW.  #350  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

WEBSTER.  CHAMBERLM  4  BEAN,  1747  PENNSYLVANU  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006       v^;  ■••^i;-; 

WEXIER.  REYNOLDS,  HARRISON  4  SCHULE,  INC.  SUITE  600  1317  F  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20004 

SAM  WHITE.  412  FIRST  SIREO.  SE  WASHMGTON  X  20003 

Do 

Do 

JULIAN  A  WILHEIM,  1320  19TH  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

WILLIAMS  4  JENSEN.  PC .  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

Do 

JUDY  WINCHESTER,  SUITE  304  1620  I  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 ~~ 

WINSTON  4  STRAWN.  #500  2550  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

WMTHROP.  WEMSTEM  4  SEXTON.  1800  CONWED  TOWER.  444  CEDAR  STRttUTJWl  IWt  55101 

ROBERT  V  WrnCK.  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREET.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20007 

Oo 

Do 

LINOA  ANZALONE  WOOILEY.  1707  L  STREET.  NW  #200  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

ERIC  YOUNG.  317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

RALPH  ZAAYENGA,  1800  K  STREET.  NW.  #820  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

THOMAS  K  ZAUCHA,  1825  SAMUEL  MORSE  DRIVE  RESTON  VA  22090 

LEO  C  ZEFERETTI,  9912  fORT  HAMILTON  PARKWAY  BROOKLYN  NY  11209 

Do 

ZUOlEm.SCOUTT.RASENBER^^^ 


Em|iloiier/Clieiil 


ESYSTEMS 

lANKWU  CORPOMTION 

LONG  BLAND  TRUST  COMPANY 

NATKJNAL  BEER  WHOLESALERS  OE  AMERICA 

UWON  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  CORP 

HUSKY  OIL  COMPANY 

BECHTa  CMl  4  MINERALS.  INC 

BETHLEHEM  STEa  CORP 

NORTHVIUi  MOUSTRCS  CORP 

FREEPORT-MCMORAN,  INC 

LIFE  OF  VIRGINIA.  UBERTY  NATIONAL,  ET  AL 

VOLUME  FOOTWEAR  RHAILERS  OF  AMERICA 

ALABAMA  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATKIN 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POUCY  INSTITUTE 

NATIONAL  CONSUMERS  LEAGUE.  INC 

BI-COUNTY  CONSORTKJM 

INTERTRIBAL  COUNa  OF  MKHKAN.  INC 

OHIO  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  CO 

NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVBION  ASSN.  INC 

DOMESTIC  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL.  INC 

BEER  INDUSTRY  ALLIANCE 

COMMITTEE  FOR  PRUDENT  KREGULATHJN 

INOEPENMNT  CATTUMEN-S  ASSN 

NATKINAL  PEANUT  GROWERS  GROUP 

SAM  KANE  PACKING 

BURCH,  WILHELM  4  MCDONALD.  PC  (FOR:  MAN  TRUCK  4  BUS  CORP) 

ALASKA  LUMBER  AND  PULP 

BRAUM  KE  CREAM  STORES.  INC 

FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

NATKJNAL  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 

OTTO  BREMER  FOUNDATION 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR:  ANEUTRONIX.  INC) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  HEALTH  INSURANCE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA) 

GRAY  AND  (XIMPANY  (FOR  NATKJNAL  BROADCASTING  COMPANY) 

INTERNATHNAL  TELEPHONE  4  TELEGRAPH  CORP 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POLCY  INSTITUTE 

SUN  COMPANY,  INC 

NATIONAL  GROCERS  ASSN 

BUILDING  4  CONSTRUCTKJN  TRADE  DEPARTMENTS,  AFL-CK) 

TRANSPORTATKJN  INSTITUTE 

GRUMMAN  AEROSPACE  CORP 

BUSINESS  ROUNDTABLE 
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'All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the 
Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1983: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  reporting  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  In  the  Record,  questions  are 
not  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.) 

Pile  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Pile  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  op  the  House  op  Representatives: 

This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data:  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 

Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 

"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration"):  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 
numbered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  ■4,"  "5."  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year  19.. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

QUARTER                 1 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Marie  one  square  only)      | 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  l}e  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 
(i)  "Elmployee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 
the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 
join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(ii)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B" .—Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified:  (6)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— §  302(e). 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in 

1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


connection  therewith: 

2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known:  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  luiown;  (<f) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (o)  Description,  (6)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1.  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  items  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  '"Quarterly"  Report.^ 

AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 

PAGE  1  % 


Note  oh  Item  "D."— (o)  /n  General  The  term  "contribution"  Includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— is  a  ""contribution."  "The  term  contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion"—Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employer.— (i)  In  General  Item  "'D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  Interests. 

(ii)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Indimduais.—A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(Hi)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organviations.— Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of 
dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts, 
such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis. 
However,  each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.— (i)  In  General  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary.  It  will 
be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  $500  or  Afore.- When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  already  t>een  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans): 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 


Receipts  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter 

5.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee,  etc.) 

6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5") 

7.  $ Jlecelved  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 

8.  $ Total  from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "6" 

and  "7") 

Loans  Received 

"The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(a). 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter 

11.  $ Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this 

Quarter 


Contributors  of  $500  or  more 
(from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

13.  Have  there  \yeen  such  contributors? 

Please  answer  '"yes"  or  ""no": 

14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

loans)  during  the  ""iieriod"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 
Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of 
this  page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and 
"Name  and  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the 
last  day  of  the  period  is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or 
December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing example: 


Amount       Name  and  address  of  Contributor 

{"Period"  from  Jan.  1  through ,  19.. 

$1,500.00    John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg..  New  York,  N.Y. 
$1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago.  DL 


$3,285.00    Total 


Note  on  Item  "E".— (o)  In  General  "The  term  "expenditure*  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— 
Section  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(6)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  EIxpenditures  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  interests: 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  ""None,"  write  "None"  In  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans)  15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

5-  S 5SS  lSi°^  TeJs'^coS^SoTj^her  than  item  ^  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 

2-  * .^.^'  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^^^^^.  j^^^^^^  ^^^  ^j^^^^g  ^j  ^^^^^ 

•>   *  r^i».^.  ^..»^k..ft»^c  ».^»  H..^.,.  r\....4<».  approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  daU  as  to 

I  I ^'^  °r  5?"i^^,H"°t^  ^«,JTfi.S^l,trihntion  expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount, "  "Date  or 

<•  » TTtiit^  or  duplicated  matter,  includmg  distribution  ^^..  ..^^^^  ^^  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose. "  Prepare 

5.  $ OffiL  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.)  «"<=»>  Ubulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  Amount     Date  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient-Purpose 

!: $:::::::::::::::ToT°Af fo7thrQ^'Xr (Add -i " through -b">  ^'■■'^■^  '-"=   ^ ^^^^ ^o., 3214 Biank Ave.. st. louis. 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Mo.— Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9"  "Marshbanks  Bill." 

and  "10") 

$2,400.00    7-lS.  8-15.  9-15:    Britten  &  Blaten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 
Loans  Made  to  Others  Washington.  D.C.-PubUc  relations 

•The  term   expenditure'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(b).  .„„,i^  . .•«««««  ,w.r«,«nth 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing  ««""*  at  $800.00  per  month. 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter  

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter  $4,150.00    Total 
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Or|a«aM  •  M«dHl  r*ii| 


(■MRf/am 


'  OUMK*  or  COMKICf  OF  TW  U 1 . 


ram  J  wcRt  1615  H  sTwn  nw  washbcto  k  ai«? -  „,,^  ...,^  .„^ 

MOl  C  ABtNANTt  sum  8J0  ?C?C  «  ST    NW  KASHINCtOS  DC  WV.i ^"L"?*!!  !*!*P^'',. 


TNOHAS  G  Wm(THV  »  .  39'3  SnMI  PUa  HaSOM  MS  33?n  . 

GEoacu  AeoMMi  ins  ooMcncuT  winuc  m  nasmmcton  k  »on 

SHiMIM  «aiMMMSON  SUITE  370  l?OI  rtNNSnVMM  AV(    M  WASMWGIQN  K  MW.. 

«cnoN.  K.  n»s  m  smn.  m.  t\m  msmmtoii  k  ioooe 

D*.. 
Od.. 
CHUIES  F  UMMS  SUtTl  700  1199  L  ST 


us  CAW  SUCA«  KFMIIS  ASSN 

'  NATXMAl  ASSN  or  ARAB  AMEMCANS... 

■  ooNTiia  DATA  comuinii 

AWRrCAN  HOME  ECONOMICS  ASSK 


i  AMEinCAN  MOUN  WGHEI EDUCATKN  CONSOnuM.. 


(S0.00 


60.00 


NAIIONAl  OONGtESS  »  AMf  RKAN  INDIANS. 

Nw  WASHINGTON  DC  iiioiii::''"::::::::: _ » AMtsicAi  assi  of  awertsv;  acenoes 

JOHnVaOAK   1919  PENNSYIVANIA  A«  NW.  #)00  WASHINGTON  DC  ?0006 — ETHU  C0«««ATON 

oo  - — ^ wra ^^^ 

THOMAS  LAOAieiilllOriSTH  STREET  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  ?000S RJPUBIIC  STEEl  CO«f 

HOeSONH  ADCOCA.  700  ANDERSON  Hill  RD  PURCHASE  NY  10577 !55ffu,'£,,  i.Wiii^««kSWiiiS« 

V  J  AOOUO  1909  «  ST    NW.  #300  WASHINGION  OC  20006 '  K?L52^iiSf,*?S"**  *°''°*'""  *  "*  "* 

AOVANCt  COAl  MANAGE  MINT  COWORATMN.  W5  NEWTOW  CIRaE  lEJIINCTON  11  4051 1 '  «S»  MINING  EOWPMENT  8  V 

AOWCATES  TO  SAVE  UGAl  SERVOS  IC.  1625  »  SIREO,  NW  8TH  flOOR  WASHINGTON  K  20006 _ 

AEROSPAO  ROUSTRKS  ASSN  Of  AMER.  MC  1725  DESAUS  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036... 
Afl-OO  IWmMI  COHM.  100  MOUNA  A« .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001  ..^.,  ^-i;^:^- 
AERCAN  FMENOS  OF  BMEL  RC .  4W1  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20016. 
ROBERT  S  ACMAN.  100  RNMNA  AVE   NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20001 


2.31000 
•••JBiJiJj 


2in 


HERBERT  AUEN  AllSWOinH.  SWH  1101  1050  17IH  STREH  NW  WASHINGION  OC  20036^. 

AJR  CONOmONMG  I  KEBGERATION  RBITIUTE.  1815  N  n  M«R  D«  ARIINGTON  VA  2220J 

RANDOU  H  AMES.  1211  CONNECTICUT  AVE.  NW.  #802  WASWNCTON  DC  20038 

MOttU  A  AISEN6ERG.  8301  PWfESSMNAl  PUO  lANOOVER  MD  20785  ...,^.. 

t  COlflURN  AMR  SUITE  700  1201  ftNNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20004... _^^..^..^...... 

MmajMP  STRAUSS  HAUER  t  FEU).  SUITE  400  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE.  NW  WASMMCTON  K  20036.. 
Do 


lABOR  MANAGEMENT  MARTTRK  COMMITTEE .. 
I SAND02.  INC 


Dt... 
Ol-. 
DR.. 
Oe... 
Da. 
Dr.. 
Dr.. 
Or.. 


Dr. 
Di.. 
Dr.. 
Dr.. 


SEARS.  ROEBUCK  AND  CO 

DIOTAl  EOUI>MENT  CORP 

HIU  t  KNOWITON.  INC 

AM  FREIGHT  ASSOCUTION 

AlUED  TUBE  t  OONOUIT  CORPORAinN .. 
AMERADA  HESS  CORPORATION. 


AMERICAN  QUASAR  PETROUUM  COMPANY... 

AMERCAN  SOYBEAN  ASSN 

AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE.  INC 

AMERCAN  TEUPMONE  (  TELEGRAPH  CO.... 

ARCHER  DANIELS  MIOIANO  COMPANY 

BEACON  Oil  CO 

BENEFICIAL  CORPORATION 

COALITION  Of  SERva  INDUSTRIES.  RC 

COASTAL  CORPORATION.. 


Ol.. 
Dr.. 


Dr.. 
Or.. 

Ol~ 

Or-. 


COMMinEE  FOR  PRUDENT  DEREGUIATUN 

DAMSON  OIL  CORP       

DESERT  GRAPE  GROWERS  LEAGUE  OF  CAUFORNIA.. 

E I J  GALLO  WINERY 

GOIOMAN  SACHS  t  CO - 

uccEn  t  CO 

LONE  STAR  INDUSTRIES.  MC 

LONE  STAR  STEEl 

MAFCO  INC - 

MARLU  PETROIEUM,  MC 

MARRIOn  CORFORATRM.. 


Or... 

Or.. 

Or.. 

Or 

b.. 

Dr... 

Od. 

Ot 

Di. 

be 

Dc 

k 

b 

Ot 

DR. 

Dr. 

to. 

Dt 

OR.- 


MAW  lUMDEI  t  WIPODMPRIIV  MC  »0  BUI  l«M  StU  M  WIS ._ 

RUMS  I  AlHRTM   IWC  I  ST    NW  »V\  WASMMCTON  DC  20C36  

».%  •  Aijifs:  s„-|  :::• :;..  aAsi-rn..'  «.i   h*  washiV.'t*  k  ?'Xj-; 

H  KAU  AlCDRN  *    AlOORN  BAAEWtLl  I  SMilH  ONE  AMRCUl  ROW  HARTFORD  H  06103 

EREDERO  >  AlDiRSON  1)]0  H  STREIT  NW  «tC>  WASMIHGTON  DC  TWi- 
DONAL;  C  AlfUIQER  MORGAN  IIWIS  A  BOOUl'S  m.  H  ST    NW  ««JC  NORTH  WASMNCTON  K  »C3E 
Bi ~ — 


METROPCIITAN  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY  OF  HARRIS  COUNTY.. 

i  MlinARY  ACCESSORIES  SERVKE  ASSN .  MC. 

I  MOTION  PCTURE  ASSN  OF  AMERICA.  INC „. 

MURPHY  OH  CORP 

JNATIONAl  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE 

NAIIONAl  SOYBEAN  PROCESSORS  ASSN 

NORTHWEST  ENERGY  COMPANY — 

NORTON  SIMON  MC 

OSnOPATHC  MtDCAl  CENHH 

.  i  RINURIC  BROS  6ARNUM  AND  BAUY 

.1  RNIANA  FOODS  INC 

!  R)  REYNOLDS  MOUSTRIfS  MC „ ™. 

SHEARSON  AWRCAS  flPRESS  MC 

.  ■  SOUTH  HAMPTON  INC      _ 

SOUIHIAND  RWHTY  CO 

IlAAS  AIR  al•IPURAIB^      „ 

.1  VAifRO  ENERGY  OORPORAION 

VnuNIARY  HOSPIIAlS  01  AMERCA. 

.    WAGNER  t  BROWN _ 

..|  MUTERN  AM  Mi.  MC 


iioie 

isjisn 

itiBSB 


140.00 
3iS 


3S.00 


75000 


I.MSSS 
ISJlStt 


1.736  10  ! 

'njm'oo 

4.BS0N 
8.7S000 


9;s.oo 


200.00 


ISO  00 


503 

4900 

15.00000 

M.03 


4.575.00 


1.75000  . 


M.tOD.(IO 


150.00 


3J25.00 


5.57500 


1.17500 
9.10000 


20.250.00 


2.100.00 

10000 

9.57500 


925.00 


1.425.00 


2.675  n 


LMOOO 


Dr.. 
Do. 


lAHN  D  ALEIANOtR.  1615  H  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20062.. 


WUS  W  AlEMMXR.  1120  OOMECTKUT  AVE .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036... 

WnON  WIOOK.  410  FMST  ST.  M».  RM  101  WASHMGTON  K  20001 

H  R  AUEN  1325  1/2  WBCORSM  AVENUE  NW.  #300  WASHMGTON  OC  20007 
ROBERT  G  AUEN.  511  C  S1REEI.  NE  WASHMGTON  U  20002 


MHRSTATI  NATURAL  CAS  ASSOCHIOl  OF  AMIRQl -. 

AMIRKAN  BUSlMSS  CONMRiNa  

HllIN  WOXIL  HAlBACH  ESTATE 

ARl/OM  HIBlC  HRVO  CD      

BAIOWINUNIIIO  CO»<^«>A 

CDMMinit  FOR  Of  FORMAIOl  IHRQUW  DNIOIND  RHNISIMM.. 

OKABUD  AMERCAN  VETERANS - 

EASnRN  AM  IMES  MC 

MERRU  LYNCH  lift  AGENCY.  MC 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  OF  THE  U.1 

AMERCAN  BANKERS  ASSN 


21625 


51.571  B< 
3MN 

1.750  n 

5tn 


51.57101 


13  75 


ttlll 


AUMO  FOR  CAMfMBB  THERAPEUTICS.  PO  MX  23691 1'ENFANT  PtAU  STATION  WASHINGTON  K  20124.. 

mms.  FOR  MMGMnM  RtFcni.  sum  103  lott  khomac  streo.  nw  washmgion  k  20107 — 

Miwn  OF  AHKM  MSUKB.  21  NORTH  mXM  OR  CHCAOO  L  60606 

NlMCt  ID  SAM  EHBT,  1125  R  SI .  Ml  SUKl  507  NASHMGTON  K  20006. 

ma  Hismm.  lis  i6ih  sr .  nw  hashmgtor  k  2«oo6 — 

JOSEPH  C  AUWAROCN.  MMEl  WEBSTER  HKMWAY  SOUTH  MEMHMAa  NH  03054 

MIVEY  AIIIR.  1615  H  STRED.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20062 

■WMD  H  AlIMNI.  444  NORTH  CAffla  ST .  NN.  #4I2W^MGTCM  DC  20111. 
KMBO  1.  ALWMMOa  1575  I  STREH.  NW.  #575  WASMNGTON  K  20005 


noon  MWKz.  ii?  porsyumm  m..  si  imsHMGnM  oc  21003  ._,^^ 

NMIGAMATBI  TMUEn  UMON.  Aa-CD.  5125  NGCONSM  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20016.   ...,^.... 
NM.GMUnO  TMWSn  UMBN.  MTl  CAP  DIV  619.  lH  MOIANA  AVE .  NW.  #403  WASHMGTON  OC  20001. 

I  A.  mm  isstanax  m\  south  iffeison  oavb  orne  arungton  va  22202 

Or- 

OR- 


1741 WBT 12MI  sr  MMS«  OTY  MO  64114. 


I  ACMOn  01  FNflIT  I    

MOM  WVOnSK  FaOMnM,  122SlaiKndiT  AVI.  MF  #401  HMSIMGTQN  K  2I036„ 
I  ARTS  AUMMQ.  424  C  ST.  NE  mSHMGIQN  K  20002.. 


ManCAN  ASSN  OF  BUlOO  BANS.  SUITE  600  1117  HORIM  19TH  SIRET  ARUNGTON  VA  22209..^;^^. -.. 

MUKAR  ASSN  OF  EflUPMENT  LESSORS.  SUOE  1010  1300  NORTH  I7TH  STREH  ARUNCIDH  VA  22209^..^...- 
M«KAN  ASSN  OF  FQUN0ATD6  FOR  MEOCAl  CARL  SUIH  210  5410  GROMNOR  LANE  BETMESOA  MD  20114. 
I  tfSN  OF  MUI  PROCESSORS.  PD  BOX  269  EU2ABITMTWNPA  17022 

lABior  Fon  MflHooms.  mc  1612  isi..  nw  nashmgtqn  k  2ti« 

I  MflOaU  ASSa.  nil  GAUiOS  B.  FAUS  CHMCH  Wk  22047. 


,  1121  COHKnOUr  ttH.  m  VMSNOCIDN  K  2«036.. 


^JKS  OONKTCUT  MFEWt  RW  sum  209  washmgion  K  2036 

L IV  CtflTAllaMATVN.  SMIE  521 1151  R  ST .  NN  WASHMGIOM  K  210H. 

I  cawa  OF  in  hsummz.  mc  iiso  i  st  .  nw  washmgton  k  20006 

RinCMI  FMHI  MKAU  FED.  225  TOUHY  «K  PARK  MOGE  R  61061 ....,,.... 

iUnCAH  FED  OF  IMOR  AND  CONG  OF  MOUSIHAL  ORGAMttlOIS.  815  16TH  ST.  NN  NASMM6IQN  K  20006. 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  HAMnNANQ  OF  HAY  EHRlOftS. 

AHRENS  ARKRAn.  INC 

URL 


2.50111 
1UI2JI 


FOOD  AND  BEWMGE  TRAOCS  OEPARTMENT.  AaO). 

ROILSMAN  MSTRUMENT  CO. 

US  0MM8ER  OF  COMMERCE 


AMERICAN  ISRAU  PUBUC  AfFAMS  OOMM.. 

SwRN.  UMI^NUi  Ww ««— . 

ENVMONMINTAl  FOUn  MSimriL 


ASSOCUTED  UMVERSITKS. 
COUNTY  OF  SUFFOU. 


Nn  YORK  SIATE  DEPARHKNT  OF  IMKraTAniL- 


ljl4}.N 


2.511.11 


210.00 
1.30750 
l,2n.00 

621.54 


2.in.01 
I.6H.I2 
4.11131 
MHJl 

339.212.« 
16,03435 


42.41 


54301 
4.010.01 

3.63172 
42141 
324.12 


I.01U1 


1.961.16 
1153.79 
3J3UI 
9JMJI 
339.202.11 
73.S9MS 


76137 
9J00.01 


mvM 


12J3I.I1 

Tiutii 


5.65943 
22JI241 


339J1LH 

2.491il 

3.935.11 

165019 

I13j0t01 

142439J1 
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bm»IOmt 


AMEMCAN  FEED  HFRS  ASSM.  1701  N.  H  Mm  0*.  MUNGION  VA  22209 

AMERCAN  FR02EN  FOOD  MSI.  1700  OU)  HUOON  ROAD  MCLEAN  VA  22101 

AMEROW  NIUENC  MSinUTE  PUBUC  AfFAMS  OOMMITTU.  1730  K  ST .  NN  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 

AMERCAN  HONEY  PKIOUCIRS  ASSN.  PD  BOK  361  MMCO  OK  73059 

AMEMCAN  HOSMAl  ASSN.  140  N  LAKE  SHORE  OR  CHCAGO  R  60611 

AMERCAN  HOia  I  HOni  ASSM.  I»  SEVENTH  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10019 

AMERCAN  MSI  OF  MERCHANT  SMRMNG.  SUTE  1000  1625  K  ST.  NN  NASHMCTON  K  20006 

AMERCAN  MSURANCE  ASSN.  15  JOHN  ST  NEN  YORK  NY  10038  . 


AMERCAN  ISRAEL  PUBUC  AFFAMS  COMM.  #412  441  N  CAPnOl  ST   NN  WASHMGTON  DC  200CI.. 
AMERCAN  UMO  TITU  ASSN.  1121 1  ST   NN  NASNMGTON  K  20036 


AMERCAN  LEAGUE  FOR  EXfWTS  t  SECURITY  ASSSIANCE  #«4O0  475  UNFAMT  PIAU.  SW  NASHMCTON  K  21024.. 

AMEMCAN  UBRARY  ASSN  50  E  HURON  ST  CHCAOO  II  60611 

AMERCAN  MUT  MSIITUTE  PO  BOX  3556  NASHMGTON  DC  20007 

AMERICAN  MEOCAL  ASSN.  535  NORTH  DEARBORN  ST  CHICAGO  II  60610 - 

AMEMCAN  MEOCAl  PEER  REVCN  ASSN  SURE  210  5410  CROSVENOR  UME  BEIMESOA  MD  2MI4 

AMERCAN  MOVERS  CONFERENCE  AOOARMYNAW  OR  ARUNGTON  VA  22202 

AMERCAN  NENSPAFIR  PUBLISHERS  ASSN.  BOX  17407  OULUS  MTERNATKNAl  AIRPORT  NASHMCTON  K  20041 

AMERCAN  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  OOUNCl.  410  1ST  SI .  SE  NASHMGTON  K  20003 

AMERCAN  NURSES  ASSN.  2420  PERSHMG  RD  KANSAS  OTY  MO  64101 


3J40.00 


».5lt41 
ITJIlil 


TtlH 
71.11510 


20J3.''« 

46361 

U1444 

1J5251 


AMERCAN  OnORIETRC  «SN  C/O  OR  JOHN  D  TUMBLM  SUITE  400E  600  MARYUNO  AVE .  SN  NASNMGTON  DC  20024. 

AMERCAN  PAPER  MST.  MC  260  MADISON  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 

AMEMCAN  PARATRANSn  MSIITUTE.  PO  BOX  340276  CORAL  GABUS  Fl  33134. 


AMERCAN  PERSONNa  t  GUOANCE  ASSOCIATION.  5203  UESBURG  PKE  FAUS  CHWCH  VA  22041 

AMERCAN  PETROUUM  MST.  2101  I  ST .  NN  NASHMGTON  K  20037 

AMERCAN  POOUTRY  ASSN.  20  CHEVY  CHASE  CMCU  NASHMGTON  DC  20015 .^^^;^ 

AMEMCAN  POSTAL  WORKERS  UMON.  AR-OO.  117  14TH  ST .  NN  NASHMGTON  K  20005 

AMERCAN  PUBUC  IRANSH  ASSN.  1225  OONNECTCUT  AVE .  NN  NASHMGTON  OC  20036... 

AMERCAN  PUIPNQOO  ASSN.  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE .  NW  NASHMCTON  OC  20036 


AMERCAN  SOENQ  AND  TECHNOLOGY  CORP.  600  NATER  STREH.  SW.  #207  WASHMGTON  DC  20024 . 

AMERCAN  SEED  TRADE  ASSN.  SUITE  964  1030  15TH  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20005 

AMERCAN  SHORT  UNE  RANROAO  ASSN.  2000  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

AMERCAN  SOYBEAN  ASSOCUTION.  SUH  510  600  MARYUND  AVE.  SW  WASHINGTON  K  20024 

AMERCAN  TEXTIE  WORNERY  ASSN.  7297  N  UE  HNY  fAUS  CHURCH  VA  22042  . 

AMERCAN  TEXTILE  MFRS  INST.  SUITE  300  1101  CONNECTCUT  AVE .  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

AMERCAN  TRUCKING  ASSNS  MC.  1616  P  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 ._^ — 

AMERCAN  VHERMARY  MEDCAL  ASSN.  SUITE  828  1522  K  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005,^;^ 

AMEMCAN  WATERWAYS  OPERATORS.  MC.  SUITE  1000  1600  WHSON  BLVO  ARLINGTON  VA  2n«L 


AMEMCAN  WAURWAYS  SHIPYARD  CONFERENCE.  SUITE  1101  1600  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLMGTON  VA  22209.. 

MORRIS  J  AMITAY.  PC.  SWIE  161  400  N  CAPlia  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

Do — 

Do 

EDWARD  ANDERSEN.  1616  H  ST .  NW  NASHMGTON  K  20006.. 


1.12500 
6.56251 
1166162 


3i4t.ll 
6JI1111 


44.91136 
252X3.11 


4.402.70177 
22J72.01 


BEHE  B  ANDERSON.  THE  PONER  HOUSE  3255  GRAQ  STREH.  NN  NASHMGTON  OC  20007.. 

Oo 

Do  

GNEN  A  ANDERSON.  SUTE  704  1200  I81H  SIREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 ...«— 

JAMES  A  ANDERSON  JR.  1776  F  SIRET.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

ROBERT  L  ANDERSON.  JOHN  DEERE  RD  MOUNE  I  61265 

STEVEN  C  ANDERSON.  1700  OU)  MEADOW  RD  MCUAN.  VA  22101 

W«»«  C  ANDERSON.  1679  K  SI   NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 

WIUIAM  C  ANDERSON.  1101  I6TH  SI .  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 


NAIIONAl  SATEUJIE  CABU  ASSN „ 

NORTHROP  CORP 

PAN  AMERCAN  WORU)  ARIWAYS.  MC 

NATIONAL  GRANGE 

GRAY  AND  COMPAIIy'  (iW  SmiilY 'WERPi^^ 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  PAN  AMERCAN  NAIKMAl  BANK) . 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  US  BANKNOTE) - 

SMAU  BUSMESS  ON.PREMISE  SIGN  FOUNDAim 

NATCNAl  ASSN  OF  MANUfAHURfRS 

DEERE  «  COMPANY 

AMERCAN  FROZEN  FOOD  MST 

NABISCO.  MC 


ANDERSON  M8EY.  NAUMEMI  t  BUM  1605  NEW  HAMPSHME  AVEMJE  NW  NASHMGTON  DC  21019 

JACK  0  ANOIESEN  1957  E  STREH  NW  WASHINGION  K  20006 

ANDREWS  1  KURIH.  1747  PENNSYIVAMA  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGION  K  20006 

ROOfll  ANOL  1000  CD*«CTCUT  AVE    NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 ,  ,_^,^  ^,,  ^  .„  -, 

WK  R  uaVi.  1101  17TH  ST    M«  sum  704  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 - ffi2£S?l?JL"*  "^ 

JAY  ANGOfF  215  PENNSYIVANIA  AVI    Sf  WASHMGTON  OC  20003 '  CONGRESS  WATCH 

J  OOMlOANNin  lOiOWlHSI    NW  #500  WASHINGION  DC  20036 - UXACO  INC 


MOEPEKDENT  PETROUUM  ASSOQAION  OF  AMEMCA.. 

ALASKA  LUMBER  t  PUW.  MC 

ASSOCUnO  GENERAL  CONTRAaORS  OF  AMERCA 

SPAO  SERVOS  MC  Of  AMERICA 

JAPAN  ECONOMC  MSmUTE  Of  AMEMCA 


41.29176 
10.29006 


31ill41 

7J6U4 

lil5.ll 

76111 

1932199 
6JI137 

16J3679 
4.15214 
7.014  44 

45.49962 

611 

6a  04 

1.12500 

21.42669 

1166162 


3  651 01 
30000 

17.58157 
228.26000 

I9il8  32 
272.11015 

22J7211 


1IJ5111 


6.09700 


9.00000 
3.00000 
4.5O000 

71500 


5.00000 
5.00000 


9M1.11 


IWI  A  ANTOlOa  604  SOLAR  MJNDINC  1000  ItlH  STRUT  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20031 I  AMEMCAN  LAND  DE«10PMENT  ASSN 

APARTHINI  I  OffO  MINOMC  ASSOC  Of  HETROPOinAN  WASNOC    SUITE  600  1413  R  SI    NW  WASHMGTON  DC, 

K>in6'MWIIN0»     1600  MCOI  ISUNO  aw    nw  NASHMCTON  K  20CJ6  NATKIMI  MfU  ASSN  Of  AMEl t- 

ROeiRII  AAAun  lOri  ?7«0STR(|I  »«  •^^>'W»SH*G'nN0C  7t>f>'  ..         STANDARD  OH  CO  (OMO:      

HMNOMSIUMAROliR   11)0  ««R  61AN0  Art    NW  •.'!  j  WASMINCION  K  200ie - fSE  *  *S'Ji, .  .„^ 

RMIAMMR  ill!  CAItNOUSi  RO  FALLS  (MMCH  »A  ?.>04;  i  AMEMCAN  AUTOMOBKl  ASSN     :^^_   ••..:_• + 

SRt^  KMWR  FIOIW  i  KAtM  lOSO^  AVENUE  NW  WASHMdON  K  21136 - CENIRAl  SUHS  «  I  »  MWS  HWlIH  WUFAM  t  PERSON  FWft  ^ 


imio 

50000 
1.50011 


11291 


Do.. 
Or. 
Do.. 


GUARDIAN  UFE  HSURANCE  CO  OF  AMERCA 

I  URS  KROCH  1  CO  VS 

.  MOTOR  I EOUPHENT  HAMJFACIURERS  ASSi. 
I  lENNEOO  MC 


JOHN  A  ARMBMRTER  490  ITNFANT  PU/A  EAST  SW  NASHMCTON  X  20024. 

ARMObl  KANOCRAnS  MC    ?iO  5IH  AVINUI  NfW  YOM  I*  ItX'.: 

ARNOLD  t  PORni  1200  NfW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE    NW  WASHINGION  DC  20036 

CARl  ?ARNOlij;  iiOO  ODNNECinJI  AVETnW  WASHINGTON  DC  mK'IZZI'IZ"~Z"ZZZZ""'":::::.. I AMIRCAN  FAMtlY  CORP 


t  FEOERAIXM  SUSSE  DES  ASSNS  OE  FABMCANTS  DNOMOCEMt 
I  FLUOR  CORPORATKIN 


41i9176 
77.08391 


7.96649 


44207 
5925 
15711 


ItJl 


Dr. 

Or- 
Oi. 
Dr. 
Ol. 
Ol. 
Or. 
Ol. 
Or- 
Oi. 


SANDY  jiRNOU).  1116  16IN  SIREH.  NN  WASHMEION  K  20036 - .- 

Ann  IMHN  1  HEHMEMJMGER.  1919  PENNSYLVANH  AVEMJE.  NN.  #400  NASHMGTON  K  2tlH.. 
ASBU  I JUNKM.  sum  401  419  7TH  STREO.  NN  WASHMGION  OC  20004.. 


UB  ASNin.  PC,  1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW.  eiN  FL  WASHMGION  DC  20006.. 


Ol. 
Ol. 
Or. 
Ol. 


nsm  ASMOOH^  1«7  E  JI,  m  NASMMCnM  OC  21116 — ...•-- 

MM  PNDHCaMHC  EDUCAimAl CUITUM ORGNRZAim.  2302  JACKSON  PARKWAY  VKNNA  VA  22in„ 
SwiTROOFMGHMWAaU^     ASSOOAiai,  1801  HASSAORJSETTS AVE ,  NW JMMNGIDN,  K  21136.... 

ASSOOAIEO  lUUaS  1  CONTRACTORS.  MC  729  ISIH  ST..  NN  NASHMGTON  DC  20001. 

^SSm  SiniNKAUS.  MC  PA  »  211300  16211  PAMl  10  PUCE  HOUSTON  TX  77211. 


NAUMRfTOH  K  20011 .. 


ASSOQAnS  EHnO«0&MC  6in  MnUM  PIAZA  SAN  AMONO 
'S^^Q^^^&JI'S^^'^'^mm  NALIHAM  MA  .2154 . 

^{ayAis5J^iwgsg7D^.i&.':r^^ 


ASSOCMIVN  OF  JHOEM  RARRMOS.  AMEMCAN  RAUOASS  BIOG.,  SUm  720  1920  I  ST..  NN  NASHMGIDN  K 

nasi  

AssooMini  OF  jMMCMmiawmrr  MBRCAt  oouats,  urn  cnsnj  sr,  !«»j^«crwDC^2«K 


MDOWim  OF  DRMWaSSMC  SSNCE  0KAM2Ara&  1301  NORIH  ITTN  SI  SUm  301  ARUNGTON  W  222a_ 

MHOMM  OF  SDIBOBnrMXOUNrANIS.  sum  inrn  SOUTH  23ROSrARUNEIDN«A222K 

RanHinDN  OF  IMN.  UWnBS  OF  AHEMX  IKl  31Sr  Sr ,  NN  NASMBCION  OC  21117 . 

JOHN  Mconr  AUBBii,  tisi  ism  sireetjm,  #  302  hashmgrm  dc  21015 

AlUUmC  HCNFfiDCOlS  SOUTH  FUMH  SIHI  UIS  ANGELES  CA  91171 

U0ISbAnRJO.lUiaMNKn0UIAUE,NIIIMASMMGIDN.0C20S36 


AMERCAN  MON  t  STEEL  MSTIIUIE 
AMEMCAN  PETROUUM  MSI 
CORPORATE  PROPERTY  RflUIORS. 
MEAD  CORPORATION 

MORTGAGE  GUARANTY  MSURANa  CORP 
NAIRJNAL  REALTY  COHMmU 
OUMTANA  PETROUUM  CORP 
OUMTANA  REFMERY  COMPANY 
SECURITIES  INDUSTRY  ASSN 
SECURITY  FMST  GROUP.  MC 
NATONAL  FED  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

PROOURW.  IIOIL 

CQMJTXM  ON  SMOKING  OR  HEALTH — 
AMERCAN  MTERNAHQNAl  GROUP.  MC .. 
FEDERAL  HOME  LOAN  MORTGAGE  CORP... 

GENERAL  PUBUC  UTUTKS.  MC 

SAVINGS  BANK  OF  PUZT  SOUND.. 


NIIKONSKI.  NEJNER.  MCCAFFREY  (  BROOSKY.  PC 
ASSOCUIED  GEKRAL  CONTRACIDRS  OF  ANEKR... 


HESHNGHOUSE... 


JUnCAN  BANKERS  ASSN. 


3^7139 
111712$ 


iimoo 


IIHIH 


12Jll.il 


47J7111 


U74J1 


8Jt617 
33.454.74 


UMH 
7.93171 


\»!» 


2BJ1 


3.41616 


9.11151 


IJ0117 
33.454,74 


fiUS 


iiam 

1.97927 
1.551.79 
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H*t 


\mtmntm 


•■  wnoN  ram  tssn  or  ma.  mc. 


Hn7E  unum.  lUSEnsT.MmsiMCTONKnoot 

won  KCOKMG  lems  cownoN  2001  w.  smn  *•  ii«shii«io«  oc  jooo; 

MnOMOlM  nKf%  KMUCB  DSSN  U4f  QlO  OOMMOI  OHM  HClIM  W  ll\i\ . 

nm  s  «nr»  sum  110  ?o»  i  si  nw  washmcton  oc  jocjs _ - s«w»  coofWATwi 

man.  usoMin.  it  boi  s313i  ««s«*cioii  dc  mei ~__ 1  mmm  wmk  savings  t  iom  assk 

m»  nooucn  k.  1  ksi  sm  sr  kw  vom  n  looit 


OOKt  C  AXnU.  475  IWARI  rUtt.  S«.  #4400  VASMNCIQN  K  20024.. 
WUMII  N  AXnUN.  M  IH  ISO  N  GUM  R)  AMIMCION  VA  22203 

«Aiia  c  AvtK  «KMu  KnouiN  couNa  \m  staus  nu  v  iowmw  13230.. 

OACH  lAAB  IIOOIISI.IWIMSHnCIONK2003«. 


lAKicAN  mail  KM  Evoms  i  sicunv  assstakl  K- 

lAWKAN  nui  WWrACIWUS 

lAWKAN  fnWiUII  •61 

I AMKAN  IA«  ASSN 


XD  L  lABOn  4910  WtTH  2nM  STWr  AftlNGTON  VA  72207 - I  StWWlOIIB  COMOl  Of  AKK*.. 

MTTI  JO  lAHl  sum  400  Sit  IITM  ST   m  MASMWGTON  OC  20006 '■  DIAMOND  SMAAMOCX  CORnUTXM .. 

DAU  I  IMONE.  1700  N  WOW  ST  lOSSlYN  VA  ilia 

naUT  k  BNM.  lUS  MASSACHUSniS  AVI  .  mr.  #US  NASHMCTON  K  20036. „... 

Do 

BAENEN.  IMK.  OE  UntS  I  NOOUItN  1049  30TH  STIEn  Ml  KMSMMCniN  K  20007.. 

Ob - 

Ot „. 

BAfR  HAiMS  I  UnWI.  299  PAW  AVE  NEW  TOM  NY  10171 

CARl  E  BACGE.  ODAl  BUUMG  WASWNCION  K  20036 

JOAN  N  lACGEn.  IIS  ISTH  ST .  NW  NASHMCTON  DC  20005. 


I  BOEING  COMPANV. 

THE  UEFE  00  (FOR  WESTMCHOUSE  EUCTIC  COW) 

lEEFE  OOMNNY  (FO*  YOUNGS  ODUG  HHIUCTS  W») 

CONFEOEUIED  SALISH  t  MOTENAI  TMES  OF  THE  FUTMEAO 

NANA  REGIONAl  COmRAIVN.  MC 

SMEE  ATIKA.  INC 

COMWaTY  EXCHANGL  MC 

NAIOtAl  COAl  ASSN 


BEVEIIY  J  BAUY.  1101  I7TN  STREn  NW  #1002  NASMNGTON  K  2(036... 

GEOfCE  F  BAHEY  JR  .  RO  B«  21  MONTGOMERY  Al  36101 

PAUL  C  BAIIiY  JH.  IS4S  IITH  STREn  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 

WmiAH  W  BAILEY.  lOSO  17TH  ST .  NW  Sum  650  WASMMGTON  OC  20036.... 
liaTM  L  8A«0.  1333  NEW  NAMPSHHS  AVE .  NW  WASMNCTON  K  20036.. 


JOHN  BAUt  CAmOl  GAUERY  BIOG.  #510  600  MARYIMO  AVENUE.  SW  NASNMCION  OC  20024 

EOWARO  t  BAJER.  1015  15TH  ST.  NW.  #«02  WASHINGTON  OC  20005 

BAKER  I  BOnS.  1701  KNNSYIWUM  AVI.  NW  NASHMGION  K  20006 

Og -- 

On - 

Od 

BAKER  I  OAMELS  SWH  600  1920  N  ST  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

BAKER  I  HOSTETUR.  Ill  OONNECIKUT  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

Do 

Od 

DM  F  BAKER.  1303  NEW  HAMPSMRE  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JAMES  JAY  BAKER  1600  RHODE  SUWD  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

ami  L  BAKER  1000  POTOMAC  STREH.  NW.  #302  WASHINCTON  K  20007 

WAIOON  L  BAKER.  S«TE  102  1015  15TH  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 — 

AlBERT  L  BAIOOCK.  1050  17TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

HR  BALMOV  THORNAU  STREET  E060N  NJ  OMll 

WOUEUNE  BAU  lUSA.  1625  EYE  SI    NW  #109  WASHNKION  OC  20006 

W  AUEN  BAIL  PO  BOI  12910  CHARUSION  SC  29142 — 

BDIERT  0  BANNETER  15TH  t  ■  SIS  Ml  WASMNCTON  OC  20005. 

BAIAEF  MHNER.  OUNOER  t  HOCHBERG.  PC  SUm  203  2033  M  SIREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036... 

Ob 

WUiAH  BARCUn.  923  15IH  SI .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

JUDY  BAIDACK.  II  DUPONT  ONCU  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036... 

neERT  0  BARUR  Ml  NORIHUUIO  TOWERS  WEST  SOUnfflElO  W  4W'5 

MMAS  N  WKSOAU  «.  2101  I  ST    NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20037 

BONNA  R  BAMMKO  SUm  1100  2600  VIRGINIA  AVI   NW  WASMMGTON  K  20037 

nm  H  BAIMARO  )R    50  BEAIE  SI   FO  B0>  3965  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94119 

MMKS  KWUnON  i  COUum  SUITE  400  1119  N  SI .  NW  WASMMGTON  K  20006.. 

Oi — . 


RESER. 


3I.4S0.II0 

■  "iSioo 


6J0O.0O 
191.91 
21000 
40000 

13  75000 

isoeoe 

67600 
2.50000 
1.500  BO 


MTERNATIONAl  UMON  OF  BRCXUYERS  ANO  AUJED  CRAnSMEN... 

AMERCAN  DENIAL  ASSN __ 

ALABAMA  RAILROAD  ASSN 

SOUTHERN  COMPANY  SERMCES.  MC 

MERCK  t  CO.  MC 

ATUUmC  RKHftLO  CO 

AMERCAN  SOYBEAN  ASSOOATOI.. 


AMERICAN  CONSULIMG  ENGINEERS  COUNOl . 
HOUSTON  LKHIMG  t  FOWIR  COMPANY.. 

PfNN20llOO 

ROIAN  MOSIE.  MC 

TEXAS  MTERMTIONAl  AMIMES.  MC 

ROCK  Wm  REFMMG  CORP  . 


aEVElANO  MSmUTE  OF  ELECTROMCS.. 

FEDERAL  CARTRIDGE  CORP 

TMKEN  FOUNOAini 

FUET  RESERVE  ASSN.. 


NATIONAL  RIflE  ASSN  CF  AMER. 

FEDERATION  EMPLOYMENT  t  GUKMNCE  SERVICE.. 

AMERCAN  CONSULTING  ENGMEERS  COUNOl 

RKNARDSOH-VaS  MC 

J  M  HUOER  CORP 

BOISE  CASCADE  CORP.. 


UAWAH  BUND  COMPANY 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUUtB  OinC  USl  . 

nauonal  basketbau  assn 

coluge  fooibau  assooatbn 

IRANSP0«IAT10N  MSmUIE 

AMERCAN  FED  OF  TEACHERS. 

NATIONAt  ASSN  OF  MANUFACIURERS 

AMERChN  PHROUUM  MSI 


NATIONAL  OOUNOl  OF  HEALTH  ONTERS- 

BECHIEieOM' 

FLORIDA  CITRUS  MUTUAL.. 


II  

Oc  

Be  ..  

Oc 
n  t  HtOk  1000  MMAS  aFFIRSON  SIREd  NW  #900  WASMNKION  OC  2aK/ 

Oc      

ii  


!  MOUSIRIAS  OUNOCAS  Y  lAIIAMCAS.  SA... 

I  iahamc  CMEMCAis  coRniAnM 

UNMOYAl.  MC  . 


UMV  t  MVn.  1709  REW  lOM  AN   NW  MISMCraN  OC  20006 

MMIA  N  aiMIT  100  MUYU*  AM   NE  WASMMGTON  K  20002 

•MNETT  YMGUNG  I  9IAY  SUTl  110  1090  VtRWONT  AVE    NW  WASMMCIQN  K  20005. 

De    

lER  0  BARON  BOOTH  I  BARON  122  EAST  42NO  SI  NEW  YORK  NY  lOltt 

■OMRO  L  BARR  PO  B0II34  OES  MMES  lA  50304 


WORlD  CARRIER  MC 

'  SIRAnON  NATS  MC 
US  CANtAlOUPE  GROWERS  1  IMPORTERS  ASSH  .. 

.  A«iRa*i  soooi  Fooo  Sinxi  assk     

au^  AMERCAN  PUtlC  ATIAMS  COUNCH 

Wy  COUStf  (ARM  BUREAU        

.   FlOROM  IRUI  AND  VEtilABU 

.  FLORIDA  TOMATO  EAMNCi    

.   NAIOiAl  MNI  PNOOUaRS  FEOENATOI....- 

. ,  PUBLOiR  MDUSmi  MC 

..I  AM  TMMSPOn  ASSN  OF  AMER 

.  I RELKRW  COAUnON  FOR  AnnOH  KMS^  MC . 

'OIMANK  NA   

.  CRXALR  NAICML  BAKU 

.  I SIANMR)  I FQOR^  OONPaunON. 

. !  nWA  RARWAV  ASSN 


2JSO.0O 

5.00000 
1.00000 


36000 

1.00000 
25.00 


450.00 

■'iiiisb 


77S00 


10000 
140.00000 


14.37500 
12000 

17J7200 
41000 
10000 

4.50000 


1.50000 

5.50000 

94000 


immt 


M. 


1.502  41 
36.02150 


1500000 
2.S0BM 


fJBBIB 
2.400  « 


BAVIO  M  BAIREn.  BARRin.  HAMIA.  DAL*  I  CtSfU  2555  M  STRUT.  NW.  #100  WASMMGTON  DC  20037 ENERGY  CONSUWERS  AW  PfOOUaRS  ASSN 

NAIOIAl  MEOCAl  ENURPRISES  MC .. 

COFFEt  SUGM I  COCOA  EJCMANGE.  MC„ 

CSC  CUAHNG  CORP 

HUGO  NEU  I  SONS.  MC...._ 

■VMG  TRUST  COMPANY. 


IMKTT  gm  SCMMD  SMON  I  ARMSIROHG.  1201  fUNSYlWINM  MKHUL  NW.  #121  MASNMGID*  K  20004.. 

Or -.. - — 

BiZZizzizi™;zzzzz;z::zzz:zzzz:^:zzzizzzz;zi 

Or 

% 

Or 


777  I4TN  ST ,  NW  WRSRHGRM  DC  JWi.- 
m  BOOROWY  KW  YOU  NT  10007. 


Ulll  1.  im  #2(0  FOnUMI  Oi  971IS... 


.  71S  MM  SnST,  NW  WASMMCIQN  K  20003.. 

na « iR«m.  im 2tnt sr. nw sum 300 souim wasmmgton oc 20036... 

UBR  IfiOl  BAimn.  1110  WGOOBM  KH.  NW.  #100  WASMMGTON  DC  20007 

ik  Utm.  1730  I  SI..  NW.  #905  WASMMCIOH  K  20006 

I V.  OMnOR.  I6»  WSSAOIISEnS  AWNUE.  H.W  #  202  WASMMEIOK  OC  20036- 
\  r.  OiaiM  IIP  SJMWSMEIDM  oc  2BB36— 

niMsa.iilooKnairMii.iMrwsMMnDiK2ti> 

Msir  ouaNainMSJOfasDNa.MiMSMMGn)*gc2BBB7 

0» 


MB  K  Olim  IISI  ism  9,  OR  SMIl  611 
UMi  C  MU  Ull  ■■  nil  Ml,  IB).  #IB1 

_ J^y^ 


Kl 


am  0  una.  im  comocut  ml.  m.  §m  muhmekm  k  20036 

Mi  F  una.  MRSUCNUSEm  PfiniUM  COUNO.  11  BMOOH  SI..  #515  BCSION  MA  02101. 

Ml  L  ORUOMMl  IBB  I.  IMMO  SI  mtBUK  H  17IBI 

IRMT  U.  MUWH  777  MTN  SnOT,  NW  WtSMMETON  OC  20005 

IRMB  t  0*nn  2t»  I  ST..  NW.  #200  WASMNCTON  OC  20006 — 

r  I  cmiMn.  an  ibh  is7s  i  sncn.  m  mamam  k  iibos 


tumjt 


Oi.. 

Oi- 
Oi- 
Oi- 


meiropohan  nuRSPanAnoH  AunonY.. 

NEW  YOK  FUTURES  EKHANGE.     ~ 


NEW  YOm  SIAH  MOnCAGE  LMN  ENFCOCEHENT  i  AOMM  GOV.. 

NEW  YORK  STAR  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  COH> 

GENERAL  OKIRC  CO.. 

C  A^  SMEA  (  OOMPRilT.  MC. 


ASSocMnoN  or  onoi  t  CMfOMw  iMD  aMn  coumB- 
NATOMi  Mcne  or  crh. 


AMERCAN  ASSN  FDR  aJMCAl  OOBSnY 

GSOCEIY  IHMUEJOJRnSOr  AMEMCA.  MC.. 


OMED  MARRETMG  ASSN.. 

MOEPENOEM  MMKEIS  ASSOCMIIM  or  MOCk. 

AMUCAN  AMUKS^  Rfc— .i 

MOM.  CL  GOV- 


AMnCANSMOk 

QASB  PCmiUM  COL_. 

SI  joi  poAis  coBf- 
wBiiiooo  aaw,  BC- 
HMi  ooomniM- 


OJ.  IfMK  or  SMMS  MSOQUnL. 


couBi  fucanr  OOUNOL  MC. 


MHBNI  PHMIBM  HSt. 


PENNSYIWWA  SIAIt  EDUCklOi  RSSi.. 
MUnWASSMOrBEALIOIS. 


NAiaiAl  CORSimcm  EMPUmB  COUNOL 

AUKD  FOUIY  COBP. 

A«CMI  CMCB  SOCKIY 

CO 


■U  MOUBIf  FOWOMnL 


MTOHi  ttatmu  Assocwm. 

NEW  ENERGY  aaPOMnON. 


PtMHMCEUnCN.  MANUrACnnS  ASSi. 
SUGAR  USDS  GBOUr 


600000 
6.00000 

ijnoo 


2.00000 


UOOJO 


1.400.00 
104100.00 


1.12100 


1.40000 
3.25O.0O 


14.000.00 
730.« 
1.0S«.N 
2.000.00 
9.7SO.0B 


1J00.N 


12J1372 

■  iiobl 


4270 
60.15 
165  72 
50.00 
3950 


7Si41 


3250 
14691 


66124 

309.00 


100.04 


99295 
91.55 


1500 
33700 


26466 
35617 
200JB 


96SS 


5796 
1.117  73 


40IO 


I.0B933 
1.46256 


51S.74 


7SU0 


moo 

310JB 
SSOH 
1SS.M 
475.00 


221M 
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OrpaiMA  Of  MmM  Fcl«| 


0> :  WARNER  00MMUNCAinS.iC. 


Do. 
IMA  MARTS  BEACH  777  UIH  SI   NW  WASHAGION  K  200C : _. 

BRua  A  suw  sum  loii  iki  k  si  n*  washincion  oc  2oe:-: 

OAKIEL  P  SURD  BEARD  »«  ASSOClA'ES  CO  BCx  ?j?:  COlUVE  »  »3  210J: 

THERESA  E  BEARMA.<<  91H  flOOfi  llll  19IH  STREEI  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.... 

DONALD  S  BUniE  400  FIRST  ST    NW  WASMINGION  OC  200C1  

CHRISIME  T  BEATTY  1730  RHODE  BUND  AVE    NW  tSU  WASHmGION  K  20C36.. 

HueERI  BUTTY  !9:7  E  ST    NW  WASHISGTON  OC  2000*       

LAURA  L  BtATY  lOf  N  JEFFERSON  ST  ARIINCTON  VA  ???C: 

JANO  F  BEMERER  <00  N  IMDO  SIREH  BO  W?4  HARRISSURG  PA  17101 

EDWARD  k  BECK  Ul  ::TH  6  M  SIREHS  N*  WASHlStlON  DC  irt.i 

ROBERT  J  BECKER  SUITE  ?C1  307?  W  JEffERSO^  JOLiEI  H  iMi .„ .._ 

WIUJA¥  W  BEDOOW  1101  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20C-;j 

ROetRT  ¥  eJERS  l\:\  E  SIREH  NW  WASHINGTON  K  2K37    

EDWIS  I  BEMRENS   1801  K  SI    NW   •233  WASHMGION  K  ?00« 

l»A«  J  Btii"!  i:35  HEMPSTEAD  W«*  PC  BOX  1406  SPRINGFIELD  VA  22151 

ALEXANDER  B  EtLL  9(18  COnPElL  lERRAa  SILVER  SPRING  MD  209:3 


FRtSil  W  WINSE I  SON. 

CtSiRAl  ElEaRC  CO 


AMERCAN  EUCTRC  POWER  SERVO  COW. _ 

SINEC*  AND  ASSaiATlS  INC 

EDISON  EUCTRC  wsimm 

RAILWAY  lASOR  EXECUTIVES  ASSN 

ST  XK  WiVRALS  CORP 

ASSOQATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMEMCA. 
NAIONAL  PARKS  1  CONSERVATION  ASSOOAIKM .. 
PA  SIATE  EDUCATXM  ASSN 


NATlONAl  ASSN  OF  HOVE  8UU.DERS  OF  THE  US . 

JOINT  COUNCIL  OF  ALLERGY  t  l«W«UNOl«Y 

NATIONAL  CONSTRunORS  ASSOOAIKM 

AMERCAN  FORECN  SERVICE  ASSN 

PROCTER  I  GA#BU  HANUFACIUMNG  00. 


NAIWNAL  ASSN  FOR  UNMRMEO  SERVOS 

UNITED  ASSN  OF  JNYMEN  t  APPREN  OF  PLMBG  t  PIPEFIC  MOUSIRV.. 
BOISE  CASCADE  CORP 


2.50000 
1400 

16200 
5.00000 

90000 
2J}lfS 
7.50000 


van 


BELL  BOYD  i  llOYD  THREE  FIRST  NATWNAL  PlAtt  70  WEST  MADISON  SIREH  CHCAGO  H  605:2 

HOWARD  M  Bill  1??5  CONNtOCUI  AVE    NW  •401  WASHINGION  K  20036 '  AMERCAN  ADVERTISING  FEDERAIXM 

WINSTON  E\:^:~  Bill  PO  BOX  li-M  lAS  VEWS  M  89i;t 

C  THOMAS  BENOOHf  3615  OVIRCREEX  DR  COLUMBI*  SC  29206 '  ASSOCIATION  OF  TRIAL  LAWYERS  OF  AMERCA 

KENNHH  U  BENJAWN  JR     1101  VIRMONI  AVE  .  NW  WASHINCION  OC  20005 I  AMERCAN  MEDCAL  ASSN 


92500 

6.97760 

95n 

60662 
3.75000 


275.00 

"iS-i? 

~mn 

"asi 


12500 
"2S5« 


W  M  BENKERT   1623  K  ST    NW   #1000  WASHINGION  DC  20006 

BEVERLY  L  BENVEn  18S0  X  SIREfT  N*  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

CATHERINE  BENNETT  SUITl  730  1700  PENNSYIVAMA  AVE  .  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006. 

MEREDITH  BENNEO.  729  ISIH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

WILLIAIF  C  BENNETT  IR    1333  NEW  HAVPSHIRE  AVE    N«  WASHINGION  K  20036 ..._ 

JOHN  C  B£NN:S0N  4400  MACARIHUR  BlVD    NW  WASHINGION  K  20flC'7 — I  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  OF  TRAVEL  AGENTS. 


AMERCAN  mST  OF  MERCHANT  SHIPPING.. 
AMERICAN  COUNOl  Of  HIE  INSURANCE.... 
PFI2ER.  INC. 


ASSOCHIED  BUKDERS  6  CONTRACTORS.  MC. 
ATIANTC  RCHFIELO  CO.. 


6EN0II.  SMITH  t  lAUGHLIN  2001  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HIGHWAY  SUITE  501  ARLINGTON  VA  22202 . 

Dc 

FREDERCX  S  BENSON  III  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE    NW  WASHINCION  K  20036. 

NANa  C  BENSON  157j  EYE  SI    NW  #220  WASHINGION  DC  20005 

TOM  BENSON  SUITE  501  JPl  UNION  STREET  NASHVIllE  IN  37219      

JAVES  E  BENTON  N  J  PETROLEUM  COUNCIl  170  W  STATE  SI  TRENTON  NJ  01601 

GEORGE  L  BERG  JR   600  MARYLAND  AVENUE  SW  WASHINCION  DC  20024 

REBECCA  I  BERG  2350  M  5T    NW  SUITE  770  WASHINGION  DC  20037 

0  M  BERGE  12050  WOODWARD  AVE  DtlROlI  Ml  4J203 : 

EOWm  M  BERGSMARX  THREE  SEAGATE  laEOO  OH  43603 

PAUL  C  BERGSON  2550  M  51    NW  WASHINGION  K  20037 

DAW  BERCX  317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE    SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

FRANK  BRETT  BERLIN  SUITE  1100  1612  X  ST   NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

ULEN  BERMAN  SUITE  320  2D00  L  SI    NW  WASHINCTON  DC  20036 

lASON  S  6ERMAN  SUITE  250  2020  X  SI    NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

RCMARO  B  BERMAN.  6606  LBI  FREEWAY  DALLAS  TX  75240 

WUIAM  R  BERMAN.  llll  GATEHOUSE  RO  FAUSCMUCH  VA  22047 

MARY  E  8ERNHARD.  1090  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW  SUITE  500  WASHINCION  OC  20005.. 

OIARIES  BERNHARDT.  1016  16TH  ST    NW  WASHINCTON  K  20036 

RAMlU  B  BERNSHM.  1615  H  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  U  20062 

MAI  N  BE«Y.  3213  0  SI   NW  WASHINGION  U  20M7 

Oc 

On .,.,.... — 

FRAWS  BESSONW  1129  20rH  smn  NW  WASMMGTON  OC  20036 

ROBE";  BE';  i::;  uixSTRtEi  ny»  »uk  Washington  DC20oci _. 

ROHRUBEVAN  1120  CONWaOJI  AVE    NW  WASMINGION  K  20036 

KVERm  t  OHMONO  PC .  1333  WW  MAHPSMHE  AVE  NW  WASMMGION  OC  10036. 

Oc  ...  


ECONOPURE.. 

HUGHES  AMCRAn  COMPANY.. 

AMERCAN  PAPER  MST.  MC.. 

AMERCAN  CYANAMH)  CO 

OASS  I  RAILROADS 

iAMERCAN  PETROLEUM  INST.. 


AMERCAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION.. 
RJR  INDUSTRtS.  MC. 


BROTHERMOOO  OF  MAMTENANCE  OF  NAY  EMPLOYES . 

TOUOO  "iRUST  COMPANY 

RJR  MOUSTRIES.  INC 

ENVRONMENTAL  POLICY  MSmUIt 

CRAY  RESEARCH.  MC 

CONSUMER  ENERGY  OOUNOL  OF  AMERCA. 

WARNER  COMMUNICATIONS  MC 

STEAK  t  AU  RESTAURANTS  OF  AMEMCA.  MC 

AMERCAN  AUIOMOBIi  ASSN... 


FLEXMU  PACKACMC  ASSOQAIBN 

NATIONAL  FEDERAICN  OF  FEDERAL  EMPU7VEES _ 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US 

CENTRE  NATIONAL  MIERPROFESSIONNEL  DE  LICONOMC  lAmERE.. 
COMMITIEE  TO  ASSURE  THE  AVAX.ABILITY  OF  CASEIN 


to     

to  .. 

Cr 

lAMES  N  (ifRMAN  1775  PfNNSYlVANM  AV!    NW  WASHINCION  OC  2300i 


MEAT  PRODUCTS  GROUP.  AMEMCAN  ASSN  OF  WIFORTERS  t  EXPORTERS... 

AM  GENERAL  OORPORAnON 

ROBERT  BEI2  ASSOQAIES.  MC  (FOR  ALABAMA  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION).. 

AMEMCAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

DOW  CHEMCAl  COMPANY 

EDISON  EUCTRC  MSTHUTE 

.   NEW  ENGLAND  ElECIRC  SYSTEM 

UMON  CAMP  CDRPORAIOI 

.  'UMON  MINES 

UNITED  CHURCH  OF  CHR1SI 


5.00000 

2ji7n 

1J5000 
4500 
20000 

2.50000 
350.00 

7.00000 


190.00 


32500 

5.40000 

40000 


2.71000 
41945 


2.93904 
15.000.00 


4142 
26000 


1.45000 
3.000  OO 
1.050  OO 


MOi  MlliR  I!'  i4IHS:    NW  WASMNk'MDC  ^.^.'..  

MUC  SMER  t  JONES  2033  K  SI    NW  WASMNCTON  DC  20006 

to 

to  

HON  c  luiC  IC   JilRTE  713  1660  iSIREri  NW  RMSiiiNCtOii  DC  WO*  ZZZ 
MNOMM  HNA  (  GOUIP  1724  HAS&KHISETTS  AVENUE  NK  WASMNCTON  K  20036 

p  RotAR:  *•»  .=  w!si  i'lM  siRii'  v:*  YOR"  NT  i:;-- 

BIPARTISAN  BUPGJ'  APPEA;   PO  BC»  i  BC-WUNC  GREIN  SIATKJN  NEW  YOR«  NY  lOOCS 

OMCM  tOnON  BinNER  PESIMUR  »  ANDERSON.  SUIE  1100  1140  OONNEaCUI  AVE .  NW  WASMMCIQN  K  20036 ALASCOH  MC 


FOLEY  lARDNERHOllABAUCH  I  JACOBS  (FOR  MDEPENDENI  REFMiRS  ASOQA 
ION  OF  AWERKA 

AMERCAN  POSIAl  WURMRS  UNMi  AflOO 

AOHERINO  GROUP  MC  

PMVAIE  TRUCK  OOUNOL  OF  AMERCA  INC 

SOUTH  DAMJIA  OEPI  OF  IRANSPORIAION  ON  0>  WKROAOS 

.:  SIEAMSMP  CONFERENCES... _... 

I  STATE  OF  MONTANA 


CONSUMER  BANKERS  ASSOOAnON . 

AVONPROOUnS  INC 


10  76517 
5J3333 


5.2B000 
5.5OB00 


95000 
155.70 
1500 

mm 


5597 
116  50 
67116 


21760 


60M 


11.104.32 


xtn 


13667 
119J7 


aoo 


U2J« 


531.66500 


AlASKA  POWER  AUTHOHIY.. 
I AMEMOW  BUS  ASSN 

'CALISIACORP 

lOOOKMUTREGRM  MC.. 


Do  - :  AlASKA  PAOFC  BANCORPORAIOl 

to.  "■     "" 

to., 
to.. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to.. 


BQMMI  &  OMO.  1776  F  STREn.  M*  mSMMCIDR  K  20006 

WUMM  I  HMOOFER.  1015    15IM  SIRED.  N.N  #  102  NASMMCIDN  K  2000S .... 
WUMH  H  BMICR.  «.  SUm  2700  1000  WUOH  BOUUVARD  ARIMGION  VA  22209.. 

H  RAOrORO  MSMOP.  PO  BOX  52163  THE  EXOIANCE  ATLANTA  GA  30355 

HOIARD  A  BISHOP.  1616  H  SIREH.  NW.  #113  WASHMGTON  K  20006. 


PNl  M  MITER.  1700  X  SIREn  N  W  SUm  1204  WASMMGION  OC  20006. 

NM.  1.  BIOmSOH.  IMO  WILSON  BlVD  ARUNCIQH  VA  22201 

rat  &  BUO.  1016  16m  n,  IMr  MASMMCIQN  K  20036  . 


BOENT  BLOOIEUa.  317  PONSVIVMM  ««l.  SE  NASHMGION  K  20003..- 
BtV  0  BUOWOOO.  1199  I  STREn.  N  W  SIE  1100  WASMMGION  OC  20036.. 

BARBARA  S  BLAME.  PC   910  16ni  STREn  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006 

BOWEN  BLAIR  JR .  1306  MAM  STREn  VANCOUVER  WA  91660 

MVB  k  BEAM.  1000  16IN  STREn.  MR,  #100  WASHMGION  OC  20036.. 


QEMIY  BtAMKABO.  OHU.  CAUm  JMUSEM  t  ASSOC.  MC  1777  F  STIEn.  NN  NASMMGIQN  K  20006. 

to .. 

to : 

to 

to — 

to 

to 

to - - 

ma  BUNL 122  c  sncn.  w*  nasmmcion  oc  20001. 


OUIGWOBO.  EPSn*  I  OMOV.  1000  POIQMAC  SI,  N*  HRSHMCniK  OC  200O7_ 

to 

to. — 

to. 
k- 


0  BUSS.  I72S 1  smn.  MR  WDSHMGIQN  DC  20006. 


FIRST  FEDERAL  SAVMCS  t  LOAN  ASSN  OF  AlASU. 

HARtt  ENGINEERS 

SEALASKACORP 

ST  GEORGE  lANAQ  CORP 


TEAMSnRS  LOCAL  959.. 

WESTMGHOUSEUECIRCOORP. 

WOACAIASM. 


NAKMAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS. 


AMtHMN  CONSULIMG  ENGMEERS  COUNO. 

TRW.  MC 

NAICNAL  HEALTH  CARE  FMANONG  ASSN 

INTERNATIONAL  TEUPHONE  (  TELEGRPAH  CORP.. 

OCVRON  USA.  MC 

NATIONAL  HU  PRODUCERS  FED - 

NAIOIAl  FEDERATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPUIYEES.. 

ENVKONHENTAl  PQUCY  MSIIIUIL 

EXXON  OORPORATm.. 


PHARHACEUICAl  MANUFACTURERS  ASSH. 

FMENOS  OF  THE  COUNHA  GORGE 

BETHUHEM  sua  GOOPOnAON  . 
AIMIOON  OORPORATDI 


BE7TAK  COMPANY. 
CK  ASSOQAIES. 


GRAND  TRAVERSE  DEVEUPMEM.  MC. 

POna  RSIIBJMENT  CO.  MC 

RM  OONSIRUCnON  OOHNNV. 

SANDERS  COaPORAiai 

URBAN  REVdAUZAini.  MC.. 


CHUMEirS  OEFEKE  RM).. 
ARNOWIWSCMTS.MC. 


CARM  MTEmATOMl/COUIMBtA  MMEM. 

OMBSONS,  MC 

NAIOIAL  ASSN  OF  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE — 

suNsn  OESxas 

COWINEY.  MOCAMANI I  lUMEY 


17500 
1.00000 


445.00 

2.950.00 


1.051.10 


3.12500 
450.00 
ULOO 


2.13110 
20J0B.H 


20JB0.M 


20,5oan 
300:n 


3360 

l3.M20b 


lOlTS 


1620 


1H.46 


■Vv 


11946 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  11, 1983 


GEMLO  mm  1201  KM6n.WNH  MNUl.  MK.  #700  IMSHMCTON  K  20004.. 
aUN  HOQL  310  HOn  2030  ■  SIKH.  Ml  WSHMCTON  K  20036.. 
L  TMOMS  HOX  OK  WU  SnOT  NEW  YOM  NT  lOOli... 

mil  L  ftoaan  1120  ooM«ncur  m  .  m  wamam  k  200%.. 


!  MIL  t  MOMIW.  MC.. 
ICNSE.. 


NOIICM  L  HOKHN.  sunt  ill  17U  KFHBOi  QMS  Min  MUNGTON  VA  22202.. 

ooucus  a  lunnu).  4m  north  cmtoi  st.  nw  »«i2  msMMcioN  oc  20001.. 

■MRUonu.  sunt  »o  ino  I  ST ,  NR  waimsm  k  20001 

on  I  HOUM*..  77;  141M  smn.  m  msmgioi  k  2000s 

BlUM  I  NUH.  sun  Mi  101s  IITN  ST.  NN  WASHMGION  K  20031 

Da 

Do _ - - 

0> - 

Ma  A.  aUM.  lOIS  IITN  ST .  NW  NASMMGTON  K  20O3i 

MKO  a  MiM.  1730  II  SI .  NN.  ftlO  MSHMCTDH  DC  20038.. 

OMUS  t-  nnnmi).  iogu  i  utis  tk  b«mi  of  cnjhmnu  omn  sunu  m  mih.. 

warn.  F  MMI.  177S  f  ST..  m  tMSNMCTON  K  2000S „ 

BOAT  OMOB  tSSOCKnail  01  THE  US..  MO  1  POm  SI  MiXAMOM  M  22304 

MVn  A  BOODMY.  777  I4TH  ST..  NW  NASMMGTON  K  2000S  . 

UBEIT  Smrn  M»Z.  1S7S  En  STHn.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  2000i 

DONAU)  P  lOGAM).  733  ISTH  SUKn.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  2000S 

TMOIHY  A  BOGGS.  2020  K  SIREO.  NW.  »2M  WASHMGTCN  K  20006 

BOBEIIT  2  BOHAN.  1101  16TH  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

MIMQA  BOMSn.  1333  NEW  HANPSMIE  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 „„. 

BEHMOETTE  BOITON.  400  FUST  SI .  NW  SUOE  NO  WASHMGTON  K  20001 

A.  OtWlY  BONO.  PO  BOI  3S56  WASHMGTON  K  20007 

DWMD  R  BONO.  1700  NONTH  WOK  ST  RSSlfN  «A  2720) „ 

iAY  BONm.  300  IHITUNO  AVE .  NE  WASHMGTON  K  20002 - 

SMION  UE  BOWn.  102S  COMNECTKUT  AVE    NW  #200  WASHMGTON  K  2IB3I... 

UMUN  MMNEI.  600  WATEI  STDEn  SW  «?07  WASHMGTON  K  20024 

BONSIB.  MC.  PO  BOI  1107  WASHMGTON  K  20013 

tAnON  B  BOOni.  Itll  N  PAKWAT  MimS  IN  31112 

EOWARO  T  BONOA.  162S  EYE  ST.  NW.  f  1023  WASHMGTON  OC  20011 

OONME  B0MIEN4MGEN  7S  MODI  ST  lONOOH  WIY7EBENGUN0 

lAMENCE  D  BOBY.  sum  102  101$  ISTH  ST .  NW  <«SHMGI»  DC  2O0OS.  

CNMIUS  E  BOSHEU.  IW  MOMNA  AVE .  NW.  »403  WASHMGTON  K  20001 

G  SnWART  BOSWEU.  1611  NORTH  KNI  ST .  #100  AUNGTON  VA  22209 

■HMN  L  B05WEU,1235  JIffEBSON  OAVB  HO««Y,  #5flO«M(nW  VA  22202. 

CHAUS  C  BOTSRW.  SUTE  SIS  1730  ■  ST.  W  WASHMGTCN  K  20036 

lOHN  E  BOUCHAM).  1000  16TH  SIKn.  NW.  #100  "BHMGTWOC  20036 

■ABY  ■  BOUBOCTTL  4TN  FUXM  122  t  STHn.  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20001 

AUEnO  BOUBUNO.  1660 1ST.  NW.  #100  WASNWIDN  DC  20036 


I BMNC  TBUST  CO 

J  AMKAN  BANWB  ASSN ~ 

..I  NATOlAl  WMHACTUBED  NOUSMG  FEOEIATDI- 

..|  AMBCM  BWl  PUaUC  AflAMS  COMW 

..  MKBCAIi  ODUNOl  RM  CAPHM  EOBMAini 

..!  MTVNAl  KSN  OF  BEAITOBS 

GENEIAl  EUCTBC  00 


..I HEKl  I  Oa.  BC. 

..iTi«.MC ....- 

. '  TWN  COIST  NEWSMPEB  MC 


.:  MMPENOENT  GASOlISi  HAIUTEIS  COUNa .. 
.lOMEaSaiMGASSOQATU)! 


..I  PK3FC  SEAFOOD  PIOCESSONS  ASSN... 
..,  NATOUl  ASSN  OF  HAMUFACTMEBS .. 


iNATDIAlASSiOFBEMTOBS.. 


.1 AMEKAN  SOOnY  OF  ASSN  ESCUTWIS. 

.....  UGAl  SEWOS  COBPONAIIOti 

....I  WAMI CDHMUNCATIONS  MC 

„„|  NATONAl  son  DMNII  ASSN — 

_..l  ATIANTK  KXFIELD  CO  . 


I  BMmERHOOO  OF  RAHKAD  SKNAUIIH. 

AHERCAN  HEAT  MSTITUTl 

BOEMG  COIMMV 

BENOn  COBP 

SMEU  OH  CO . 


iB2.}$ 
IJBBBB 


\tnm 

I4JB13B 


l^SB 


U&OB 
KjOBBH 


IJOBBB 
27JBBBB 
2.S0BJB 


11.2S0.I8 


SOOO 
300.00 

soooo 


mm  J  BOWDENi  assooateo  petkuw  moustmes  of  pa  po  boi  »2s  hamrsbubg  pa  171os.. 

K  SIEPWIB  BOWEI.  102  lYNMBOB  DINE  StVEl  SWMG  jB  20901 -... 

BOONEY  k  BOWEI.  SMflE  702  111  lOEDEI  10  SIVU  SMMG  K)  20910 

SSb  W  BOW»  IBOt  ISl,  NW.  #1201  NASMMGTON  OC  20006 

bSbOT  it  BOW&  WBt  M&M  PCIKUW  OOUNOI  SUHE  714  ATIAS  BUI&  CHAIUSION  WV  2S3B1 
BONEIY  SAMNGS  BAMI.  110  EAST  42NO  STHH  KW  YOM  NY  10O17 


BONIMI.  OONNn  TOUMEY  I TMOINTQN.  2t2t  PEM6YIVAMU  AVENUE.  NW.  #203  WASHMGTON  DC  20007. 
BOWWEI  OOUITNEY  BUUSON  t  PIIWHON.  PU  BOB  144  TEWPU  TX  76S01 ...- 

m  a  BONMa  pa  bob  w  xomi  n  ivm ,.,,.. .^i^- 

0I«  OOSTAM  BONVn.  lOlS  15IH  ST .  NW  WASMMGTCN  K  20I0S 

JOm  &  BOYS.  IHI  I  ST.  NN  HASHMGTON  K  20016 

BOBEIT  L  BOYS.  ISIS  WWON  BIVO  ABUNGTOH  VA  22209 

W«  I  BOVETTt  114  TMMD  STUT.  SE  NASMGTON  DC  20003.. 


L  BOnn.  IMO  N.  KNT  STHT.  #901  ABUMnON  VA  2220I-. 


1.  MNCR  BOYU.  727  N  WASHMGTON  SI  AUXANOMA  VA  22314 

STEPHEN  1  BOYNKM.  lOlS  MlOBEfKlD  HU  GBOM  MENNA  VA  221M  .......,.,,_„ 

NMENEU  t  PATTEISOR.  SUITE  1200  IKS  EYE  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20001.. 
Ol- —. 

Oi 

Bi 


b.. 


IMCY  NUWB  t  OOmn.  S«n  )M  IIBB  aaMCmn  MOBK.  NN  NASMMCm  OC  21031 - 
Bi- 
Bi- 
Bi.. 


FKMI  W  BafMUT.  IIIB  I  ST .  NW  NISMEIO*  OCJMH 

NAYNEW  BBAIUV.  IIOIVIIMONTAVE   NWIMSMCT0MDC2000S.. 

BOMS  ■  BIMSNW.  1IS7  E  SI .  NW  WAaMCTOH  DC  29101 

CWUUS  N  BMY.  III!  GATENOUSi  »  lAUSCHUBCH  Wk  22047 

WGN  V  mUl.  \m  F  SHUT.  NN  N>SMMCTPNI!C.2M06.,.,,.,._. 

CMIBI  BMtt  I9B1 1 SIIBT.  IN.  #3B3  wamsm  OC  2«B]L.._ 
OBMB  &  BMtt  rA  BOB  J22IS  nMS  n  3BII} 
RkVMMD  F.  BMSB  tL 

\l 
BOBBBK 


AWBCAN  SOENCE  AND  TECHNaOGY  OOBP.. 


NATDIAl  COTTON  OOUNOI  OF  AHEIHCA. 

ASSOQATHH  OF  GENERAl  MERCHANOISE  CHAMS 

AMERKAN  CHAMBU  OF  CORMEIQ  (UWTEO  nNGOOM) . 

AWBKAN  CONSUIIMG  ENGMEERS  COWai 

AMMCAMATID  TRANSIT  UMON.  NATl  CAP  ON  619 

AKKAN  APPAREL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.  MC 

riALWI  AEMSPACE  INDUSTRIES  (U.U),  MC. 


2.000.00 


moo 


400 
64300 
21610 


IBjSilB 
JISJ3 


1.21$  9S 

401.69 


MOO 


4JI0O.00 


BETHUHtM  STIEI  CORPORATION „ 

CHUREN'S  DEFENSE  FUND  OF  Df  WASHMGTON  RESEABCH  PBQIEa.. 

GMERAL  WIOBS  CORP — . 

AHERCAN  PETWUmi  MST 

UWTED  FARM  WORKERS  OF  ARKRCA.  AFl-dO.. 


HTERNATOW.  FED  OF  PNOFISSBNAI  i  TECNMCAl  ENGMEOS.. 
US.  MOEPENOaT  mfPMONE  ASSN 


ABBBCM  PniOUUM  MST.. 


NATDNAl  ASSN  OF  AROIAn  t  COMMUMCATnNS  SUFUJERS.  MC- 

TRHAl  COUNCR  AND  OOUSHAnA  TR«E .. 

TMBAl  COUNCR.  OF  THE  COUSHAHA  TRSE  OF  lOUBMML. 

PHELPS  DOOGE  CORP -.. 

MTERMAinW.  BUSMESS  MWHMES  COBP. 

ANMOW  GAS  ASat  

AHICAN  PETROUWi  KFMERS  ASSOCIATION 

AORSIORE  SYSTEMS  COMPANY 

ARRARSAS  2000  BC 

UMIEO  FRESH  FRUIT  t  VEGETAaU  ASSN 

AMEICAN  FUR  RESOURCES  HSTITUTE 

aCOFMWBCA.  MC 

C0M06C0.  IC... 


DRESSER  MOUSTRKS 

HOUSTON  NATURAE  GAS  CORP.. 

SOUTHOOWN/PUTO  OR  COMPANY. 

US  TUNA  FOUMMTUN _„ 

VAUBO  ENERGY  CORPORATVN ...... 

CAUFORMA  MCXU  OORP 

CRY  OF  TUCSON. 


ENERGY  AUOBniH SYSIUB.  MC. 


114  nORO  SUKI.  SE  HMMCnM  K  2BBB3. 
iaSI I STJWNnMIQ* BC  2BBB6 
-  UMChW0CMtAIH..p),#4BI 

nis  wm  DM  BMoiuf  rv  uui 

IBSB  I  ST..  M  N0MN3OR  (C 


DCISBM. 


I BMSWEU.  COBOOBAN.  YOUNdMH  t  ROM  MB  ITTM  ST 

BOV  BMBSmi.  117  I41H  ST..  NN  HttHBCIDH  K  2BIBS... 

nawSC  M  MVUK  Mlf,SN  SURE  4B0  NASMMGIQN  DC  20024 


NN.  sum  600  NASHMCTOi  K  20001.. 


n,,,.^  T.  BBUnin.  I2B  ISIH  iT.^HN  NASMMaOi  OC  2000$ ...^ 

SSTiair  MM  MSIOi  aid  t  (MB  IM  ■  SI,  Ml.  #1010  HASNBBaOM  K  2BB3I. 

n  I  BKua  MK  WB4  iiBi  17TII  s>,  m  wmamWrm.. 


■EEDiAMin 


II7S  m  ST..  HH.  f  IIBB  WSWCm  K  2IBBI. 


Ii- 
Bi- 


,  IBB  MnUM  MIBBK  .  U.  WgHMCigi  K  mO-. 
.  Sini  610  IM  I  SI,  Mi  HASMBCIQN  K  20031 . 


■SR.) 


i  ■ .  IB  BOU  ST.  PA  BOB  196$  SAN  FMNOSa)  CA  94111. 
L  Pi  HI  t)B  4iB  ABHT-NNV  Bl  AUBn  Wt  Q2BL- 


K1MS7- 


BC2IBX- 


PRAH  t  WNnMY  AMOWT  CBOUP. 
WEVBOW  USA.  MC 


ASSOWTEO  GENUR  COHIMOOaS  OF  AHUKA. 

AMEKW  MfflMBU  ASSN. 

WHMAl  ASSROF  HANUFACTUBUS 

COII I 


MHORAi  COnOR  OOwa  OF  AHEB. 


AHEMCM  PHBOUUM  VBnS  ASSOOAiai. 


AMERCW  OOUNCR  OF  UFE  MSURUO.  MC- 
CmONAAn  ENERGY  ODHUnOH.. 


mam.  bobbu  priboi  odunoi 

AMBOIjl  COUROI  OF  IfE  BBHRMOJC.- 

NEwran  NEwssMnuROMCt  oiYDoaioo- 

AMEMCAR  PQSTAl  WDMIERS  UMON.  AAOI-. 

AMEMCAN  OPIOMORCIfflN 

NORFOU  SOUnON  CORPORAIIM 


BONBOFIMHaiAflMGOOBP- 
flCA  aOM  COBMNBRini  BC 
MOBM  OBm  ABH- 


ttSOOUtO  NKPIIAl  SEIWCE  OF  KW  YOK- 
DONND  C  UMCK  (FOB:  TAUSMAN  fUB) ... 

HMOY  AMI  HAMIAN 

PANMMBU  EASIOH  Pffl  UNE  OOVMnr — 
fflM«O.MC.. 


HUSUS  COWmOR  FV  ABOnm  MGNIS,  Mt . 


AR4D. 


7SO.0O 
■X750.'60 


i.2ao.n 

16$.00 
l.$3920 
2.000.00 


27$000 

7SO.0O 

1,000.00 

IJMOOO 


1J4$.00 


ISO  00 

ISOOO 

3,$0000 

7$.00 


1.01100 
SOOOO 


1S0.IB 

67S.0B 

637.SO 

72S0O 

IS.OOOOO 

7JN0.0I 

B.MBiBB 


IJSIIB 
StB.ll 


UUSI 
IBBBB 

LISBBI 
UlUB 


SBBBB 
IZJSI.12 


IJ0B9B 


UBIlM 


2047$ 


14600 

1200 

440 

1.19139 


1.20$i7 
231.2$ 


IS3.9S 
12430 

3017$ 
41iO 


47.96 
307H 


$392 
10.00 


S9.IS 

26932 

2$4  36 

60.27 

l$.0170l 

U1700 

il7tlB 

vmm 


I41M 


i.4iia 

IIUI 
iUUI 


UK« 


lixtm 


SJ27JI 
S^777.ll 
3.4S0.00 


MB  nMBFOIT  MSN  OF  AKI- 
AHOBM  m  KNTAL  ASSN. 


COMHmH  FOB  EFFECTNl  TAX  MCEMRIB. 

OOnOUDAia  FBBBmiAY  COBP 

MtlON  BnBMUIM.  K- 


IWLBC.- 
vnMB&BI 
lYSIBBk  BC. 


BYtEBSYSIBBk 


nANSHOBU>«IUKS.BC.. 


nWBNDBUOOBPOMniL. 


IlIASMASSL. 


ASSROF 
COIPOMUUl 


snua.  tOMMniAi.  m  rmb. 


■NBBCORraBCL. 


uns. 


MTIMR^  ASSR  OF  BBOWCASIBB- 


UBBBUSIIBl  bc„ 
CORSUHEB  MR  OF 


UXBC. 


BtB.BB 


im» 


2.000.10 
$.OOB.IB 
2.000.IB 
1.2S0.0D 
lOJOOOO 


l.$0000 
249.00 
ISJB 


1» 


VM 


4BMB 
1641 
IBB 
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Oifanjtieii  •  Mwdul  n*! 


DAVn  A  BROOY.  1640  RHODE  BIANO  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

PMUIP  J  BROMAN.  SUTE  600  919  IITH  SIKET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006... 

MICHAEL  D  BROMBERG.  till  I9TH  SI .  NW.  #402  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

MICHAEL  R  BROMWKH.  1775  PENNSYIVAMA  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006... 


\f0miomk 


ANIMXFAMAIION  LEAGUE  OF  BUM  IVTM.. 

TOYOTA  MOIOR  SAllS  USA  MC 

FEOERAIDN  OF  AMERCAN  HOSPnALS 


MART  [  BROOHS  1'30  M  ST«n,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

PHILUP  W  BROOKS  VOLUNTEER  STATE  OR  COHM  IITH  FLOOR.  THMO  NAR  BANR  BUXl  NASHVUE  IN  37219. 

DAVIO  W  BROOME.  INO  M  SI .  NW.  #170^  WASHMGTON  K  20036 _ 

DANIEL  I  BROSS.  1101  17TH  ST.  NW  SWH  704  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

MARX)  IROSSI.  5713  WRSON  LANE  BETMESOA  MO  20B17 

DONALD  C  8ROT2MAN.  1901  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE .  NW  WASMMGTON  DC  20006 

BEN  lARRAn  BROWN.  SUITE  103  1000  POTOMAC  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20007 

CHARUS  I  BROWN.  BOX  100  MIAMI  A2  15539 _ 

DAVID  S  i  BROWN.  1101  \m  ST .  NW.  #604  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 

aLER  B  BROWN.  729  15TH  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 _. 

UlEN  S  BROWN.  SUIH  310  1140  COHNtCnon  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

HOWAM)  C  BROWN  IR  ,  1919  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE.  NW.  #702  WASHINGION  OC  20006. 

lAMES  fBRdwii.iib  FIRST  siw^^^^^ 

ItSSf  B  BROWN.  1900  «NNSYLVANIA  AVE  ,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20061 

JESSE  P  BROWN  «.  1918  N  PARKWAY  MEMPHIS  IN  38112 

RALPH  BROWN  SUITE  107  701  S  22ND  STREO  OMAHA  N8  68iJ2 

BROWN  TOCO  I  HEYBUIIN  1600  C1TI2ENS  PIA«  LOUISVIUE  KY  40202 -, , 

VINONT  0  BROWN,  NEBRASKA  PHROIEUM  COUNOl  PO  BOX  95063  LINCOIN  NB  6I5D;  .: .-  ... 

WILLIAM  t  BROVIfN.  115  CONNECTICUT  AVI    N*  WASHWCTCW  OC  2CIC:-.  

WILLIAM  R  BROWN.  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  STRLH  S  W  SUIU  «1?  WASMIUCION  K  200CJ  .~ 

BROWN  ROAOY.  BONVIUIAN  I  GOIO.  1300  I9TH  STREn.  NW  #300  WASHiWON  K  2Kw 

Do. 


'  Fa(T  LARONER  HOlUBAUCH  I  MOBS  (FOB  MOEPENOtNT  »MEIS  ASSQQA- 
I0^  OF  AMERICA 

I  LEAGUE  OF  WOMEN  VOTERS  OF  TK  Ul 

AMERCAN  PETIOUUH  MSI 

BURUNCION  MOUSTRttS  Mt 

UNITED  CAS  PIPE  UNE  OL 

•  DMin  SEUMC  ASSN 

lUBBTI  MFCRS  ASSN 

COWORAtON  FOR  OMRNMENT  ACTOI  MC 

O'ifS  SER^XE  CC      

HONSAMOCO 


ASSOQATED  BUNDERS  *  CONTRICTOBS 

COU^OL  of  (NERCt  KSOURO  IRMES 

QVtl  ASSOOAHS 

NAnOMi  ASSN  OF  IfE  SOENQ  i«USnil  IC  . 


Do.. 

Do. 

Do 

Do.. 

Dd. 

Do 


DONAIO  T  BROWif  ?55  EAST  ITfS  SIP?!!  M«  YOW  %t  i:::" 

STAH'.fi  R  BROWS!  Sum  ii?:  I'C!  pfx-rttuA^i*  »vT  «r»  wASHi^To*  OC  ?oa-; 

BkOWNSTdtl  aiOMAN  1  SCHOMLR  SUHi  900  ICJi  OONHEaOil  Art    NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

9»\''iz.zzzzii ;...;:..;.:iz"i"""  !i!;;;i:  :.!z;;:-;;:";;iz:;;""Z-... 

Do : — — -~ 

Do „ 

Do!  '"".iiiiz^^'Z""!™!;!;:""":;""!"""!;!:;!:!"!!:;;""!";;"!"!"";;..;; 

Do  

WVK)  BRUBARER  PO  BOI  329  B-110  EPHRAIA  P*  IISO 

JONNR  BRUCH.  PO  BOX  SOOO  CIEVEIANO  OH  44101.. 


WAIIIB  W  BBUDNO.  IMO  FIRST  NATKMAl  BAM  BU)C  OAUAS  TX  75202 

Di 

lOIRS  )  BIUNE  M.  1600  IHOOE  BIANO  AVEMIt  M*  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 .......... 

lAMES  W  BIUNER  «  .  2197  LAKE  lAMOE  BLVD  PO  BOX  lOIIO  SOUTH  LAKE  TAMOE  CA  95731 . 

lAIMIYNE  M  BRUNU.  2021  K  SI .  NW.  #709  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

WUIAM  K  BRUNETTE.  1909  K  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20049 

HBERI  0  BRUNNER.  1909  K  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  tt  20049 

J  CHARUS  BRUSt.  SUTE  102  1211  CONNECTCUI  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTOR  K  20036 

HARVEY  F  BBUSH.  SO  BEAU  ST^  PO  BOX  3965  SAN  FRAMQSOO  CA  94119 

MARGAin  H  BIYART.  1199  I  St .  NW.  #500  WASHMGTON  OC  20036. 

SUSAN  BUCK.  101  S  AKARO  SIREH  DAUAS  IX  75202 

JOHN  S  BUCRUY.  SUTE  600  1523  L  STREn.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  2000$ 

ROBERT  D  BUEHUR  IBOO  K  ST.  NW.  #929  WASHMGTON  K  20006. 


AMfRCAN  NuaiAR  l«iCY  COUHQl 

POTOMAC  EiicTft  PowiR  a  .   . 

M'OML  anON  COUNCIL  01  AKRKA  .  . 

w:*AICA  ISUB5  Mc  

Binn  I  WRIUUBON  TOBACCO  CORP  .    ... 

AMittA.«  PETROltUM  MSI 

FOF'  MCTQR  CL. 

OOUWL  0*  ST*n  CMAHBERS  Of  COMHERa 

aTi.'i«  FOR  MUlU  rrtS 

06TRC  OF  ODlUWSJt  0(PAPT«(l|T  OF  IRAKSnRTATIM 

•ANSAS  CITY  SOUTHERN  lAilWif 

LOUtSvntf  I  HAStMUt  RAKROAD 

HilROPOinAN  IRA*SII  AUTNOffTY 

NORTHEASTERN  MTERNATDMl  AMWAYS  RC - 

SMiTN  DAWSON  ASSOCS  <»0R  SAN  FRAN  PUBIC  UTIl  COMWISSOll  . 

WlSHRt  RIVER  aiMS  ASSS  

RlS«  I INSURAND  MAHAUMIKT  SOOEIY  MC 

t  I  W  PONT  OE  NfMOURS  (  CC 

CANA0IA1  FmANQAl  CORPORATION 

mTlRHAinNAl  FOOOSERvn  HAWJFACIMERS  RSSOOAniN 

INHRNAIOlAl  FRANCHISE  ASSN 

:  MORICia  GUARANTY  MSURANCE  OORP 

.i  NAICNAt  OORPORAinN  FOR  HOUSMC  PARTNERSHIPS 

I  NATOMl  HOUSMG  REHABUTATION  ASSOCIATION 

1  N(W  YORK  STATE  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  CORP 

REMCO  ENTERPRISES.  MC 

PENNAC  MOUSTMES  ASS0CUI10N _—_._. 

aEVELANO  EUCIRC  liUMMATMG  CD 

OEMINU  US.  01 00 

lEXASGUU.  MC. 


1.40000 

160J0 

4j00« 


w\» 


3B0BB 

10.00006 

1.9$000 


lOJO 


7$J0 


127  so 
SIJB 


mTS 


4  7a  7$ 

477  n 

1.712  SI 

B34I 

U9  52 

SB  IB 

70000 

1 ._™-„™„ 

BUROMG  OWNERS  t  MANAGERS  ASSN  Mil,  1221  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE  .NW  WASNMGTON  DC  2000$ 

DOUGLAS  W  BUIC«.  1101  CONNECTCUT  AVE .  NW.  #300  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

DARREl  0  BUNGE.  HMNESOTA  PETBOUUM  OOUNOI  300  NORTHERN  FEDERAL  BUURNG  ST  PAU.  MN  $$102. 

OAVR)  A  BUNN.  sum  406  1211  CONNECTICUT  AVt.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

D( - 

)  THOMAS  wibi'l.i32b''i9m  Ma 

(AWRENCE  E  BUNCH.  1735  JEFFERSON  OAVS  HWY.  #903  ARUNGTON  VA  22202 

NORMAN  D  BURQI.  SUTE  401  1101  VERMONT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  BC  2000$ 

OAVB  t  BURDEN.  200  E  RANDOlfM  OR  ORCACO  I  60601 

PAUl  F  BUROETT.  10  EMERSON  COURT  SEVERNA  PARK  MO  21146 

CUM  W  BURGENER.  530  BROADWAY.  #1018  SAN  OIEOO  CA  92101 

WKilAM  J  BURHOP.  1709  NEW  YORK  AVE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 


FRED  B  BURKE.  1620  I  STREH.  NW.  #321  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 
GERARD  P  BURKE.  SUTE  400  1707  H  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

JJ  BURKE  JR  ,  40  E  BROADWAY  BUTTE  MT  59701 

FRANCS  X.  BURKHARDT.  1750  NEW  YORK  AVE..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 ^ 

BWin  t  DARK  UAF  TOBACCO  EXPORT  ASSN.  1100  I7TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

BRl.  D  BURUSON.  499  SOUTH  CAPmX.  STREH.  SE.  #103  WASHINGTON  OC  20003 

Do. 

Do. 


NATHNAl  RIFU  ASSN  OF  AMERCA.. 

LEAGUE  ID  SAVE  LAKE  TAHOE 

GENERAL  ATOMC  CO.. 


AMERCAN  ASSOOATIQN  OF  RTMED  PERSOMS. 

AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  RETRIED  PERSONS. 

ALLSTATE  IHSURANQ  GROUP 

BECHTUMC 

AMERICAN  NATURAL  RESOURCES  CO 

US  TEUPHONE  COMMUNCAinNS.  MC 

NATKINAL  TAX  UMITATKIN  COMMITTEE 

BF  GOODRKH  00 


AMERICAN  TEXTHi  MFRS  MST 

AMERCAN  PETROUUM  MSTITUTl... 

HEARST  OORPORATKM 

MAGA2ME  PUBUWRS  ASSN.  MC . 
PARCU  SHPPERS  ASSN.. 


BURCH.  WVCLM  t  MCOONAU).  PC  (FOR:  MAN.  TRUX  t  BUS  OOBP). 

POTATO  ORP/SWa  FOOD  ASSOOATBR 

COLLEGE  OF  AMER  PATHOIOGISIS 

STANDARD  OR.  00 

MERREU  DOW  PHARMACEUTCALS  IC 

G  A  TECHNOLOGIES.  MC 

AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSN  OF  AMER 

AMERCAN  PU8UC  TRANSH  ASSN 

INTERNAIIONAl  AM  UASES.  MC — 

MONTANA  POWER  CO.. 


12.499  JB 
12.49910 

iomn 

75000 
34269 
39231 
BOO  00 


2il694 
13217 
31241 


43B.BB 

'i.oob.n 

40IM 


IJOOOB 

27$.n 

90000 
4.000.00 
1.000.N 


%33A» 


5.00000 

10.00000 
6.249.00 


MURNAinNAL  BROTHERHOOD  OF  PAMTIRS  »  AUID  TRADES-. 


OtUUS  S  BUBI6. 1015  ISTH  ST..  NN  NASMMGTON  DC^MOOS.......... 

GEMK  BJOMONMMS.  IMO  K  ST   NW.  #929  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

TMOIHY  F  BUMS.  2501  M  ST .  NW  WASMMGTON  DC  20037 

B  KENT  BURTON.  1616  P  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 


BUSBY.  KMM  t  UONAIO.  1629  K  ST,  NW.  #1100  WASHMGTON  DC  20006. 
Oi 


L  BUSN.  »BI  I STIEH.  NW  NASMMGIDR  OC  20037.. 


nOd  N  BUSHL  ttU  XEMIWVH  AVL  PA  BOB  517  RNEROAU  MD  20737 

BUSMBS  P«niaS  COUROL  ASSR  .  pa  BA  $3964  FAYETTEVUE  NC  2t30S 

MMES  J  BUTEU.  1709  NEW  YORK  AVI.  NW  SUm  200  WASMMGTON  K  20006 

iimn  BMOi  MB  oni^t  mapp.  1747  pernsylvania  avi,  im  washmgton  k  20006 . 


k- 
k. 


k. 
k- 


NUMH  fc  *ma  64$  POMSVIWINH  AI«RIE,SE  WASHMGTON  OC  20003. 

MBE  tVID.  sun  4k  2«M  P  SIBOT.  HH  NUMMGTQN  K  20036 

lOWl  F  lYSn.  161$  R  SI,  RN  WSMRCm  K  20162.. 


CI  I  ASSOCHJa  I'M  liw  YV  MDIK.  M  NASHKin  K'niMl 


k- 
k. 
k- 


UIL  $11  C  ST«n.  K  WASRNCTON  DC  2II«-.. ._ 

OWMMn.  WOOnNRI  »  IWr.  7TM  FUSB  1133  new  HAMPSHMI  ah.  NN  NASHBCiai  K  2B036. 


EMERSON  ELECIRC  00 - 

MCOONNEU  DOUGLAS  OORPORATIOR. 


PIANNMG  RESEARCH  OORFORATCR.. 
PMEU^  DODGE  CORP. 
B  F  GOOORCH  00  . 


CMEMCAL  MAMIFACTURERS  ASSOQAinH.  BC.. 

AMERCAN  IRUODNG  ASSNS.  MC -. 

UNIVERSAL  UAf  TOBACCO  CO ,  INC 

AUTOMOeiU  IVORTERS  OF  AMERCA.  BC 

BKARDI  MPORIS  MC. 


AMERCAN  PETROUUM  MSimnL...... 

NATDIAL  ASPHALT  PAVEMENT  ASSR- 


NAIIONAL  ASSN  OF  MUTUAL  SAVMGS  BANS. 
ASBESTOS  WOnOS'  UMON.  LOCAL  ND  14  „. 

BROWARD  COUNTY.  FUMOA 

CITY  OF  HOUSTQR/DEPT.  OF  AVUTKR 

OIYOFPHKAOEUm. 


PENMSUU  AMNAYS,  BC . 

PENNSYLVAMA  SHrtUUMG  CD 

PEOPU  EXPRESS  A«URES,MC. 

SEATIU  I  NORTH  COASIMUiOAO  00 

NATHNAL  AUDUBON  SOOEIY ; 

WOMEN'S  UGAl  DEFENSE  EURO — 

OtAMBEl  OF  COMMEBCE  OF  THE  U5. ..— 

CUDOUHOS  I  BRASNARES  (FOR:  TOYOTA  MOTOR  SAUSJISA)- 
CLADOUHOS  t  BRASHARES   FDR  SECURITCS  GROUP). 


OADOUHOS  t  BBASHMES  IRIR  SMITH,  BARNEY,  HARRIS  «  UPHAM  CD). 

CARl  M  FREEMAN  ASSOOATES.  BC 

HEUn,  EHBMAN.  WHm  I  MCAUIWI 

LOCKHEED  C0RP0RAT10R. 

HANVRU  CORPORAIIM 

WASHMGTON  PSYCHHIRC  SOOETY.. 


WORLDWKf  MFORMATHN  RESOURCES  (FOI  STATE  OF  MOHIANA) . 


ASPHALT  KIOFMG  MMUFACIUBIS  ASSOOATBR. 


$0J62.2I 
3,750.00 
l.7$0.00 

2SO.0I 
IJOOOO 

10000 

30on 

1.00000 


5.73$J0 


MM 


3.937  50 

6.991J0 

100.10 

31100 


16$JB 
i3St» 


l.62$.00 
$.000.00 


SOO.0B 


20BM 


2II16 


3$JB 

"isl 


2B.2S 
7$$« 


3S.IB 


3tn 

2.17414 


114.6$ 


1.0$0S0 
50951 
70M1 


l6iS 


33  51 
MLOO 


4.IB 
24BJB 


16100 
ISO  01 


11948 
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fMH^/om 


b.. 
b. 


niAMUM  ATou  am... 
KCAnA  mus  ow. 


■V  c  CMom.  (i«  nouMOO  on  faus  cwkm  w  imi ^ 

KMSON  &  CMH.  lUS  I  ST .  NW.  «1(»3  WtSMNCnM  K  2O0OI 

MM  CMOKU.  sum  77(  2Ut  M  SIKH,  M  WtSMMGRM  K  20037- 


mw  «.  CMMOUR.  3«oo  lOAS  ODMod  ima  wusiwra  ttooi 

Kin  t  CtUNMII.  lltO  OOMKTCUT  Ml..  MT  WSMMEIOI  DC  2«03t„ 
iOM  C  CtUMM.  m  PMI  AW .  KW  fOR  NT  10171.. 


CMOH  amn  OOUO.  #S004  S77S  PUCMnU-OUMOOOf  ■>  AIUNTA  GA  30342 

ancN  L  CAiwn,  on  34-s3i  ooksoa  m  2001; 

DOMIO  L  CAIWI.  im*l  Sr  IW  WBl  IIT  10001 - 

AmM  c.  CANWM.  sum  no  499  s.  CAmoi  sr..  sw  hasmmcion  k  20003 

ob~z""zz!;i:;:!::™zz:zizz;z:";;;;ii":zz;zzz~zz"~Z!™ 
Do 

CAMP.  CAMIUQC  BAEH.  MUMTEI.  GMY  t  HOmMN.  P.C.  2U0  M  ST..  M.  «27S  lASHMCRM  DC  20037.. 

oi:zzzzzizzzizzzzzz~zzz™zzzzzz;zzi 


J  MuMiMA  snia  QOMin  mc 

..I  Mrnwi  AUKMATC  MMMNOSmC  ASSN. 

..  ASSOQAim  W  UMIAl  WKMMOISi  CHAMS.. 

..lU  Mousmu.  tc _.- 

..I  NOUSIO*  (ROOMKM.  K 

J  HOWYWIL  I* 

.    MSTVttO  COW - 


>  COMIK  MM  IMIUOII  V  AMI  COM  OOU.  AGDCr  SKin  . 

■  Nii«  TOW  SToo  nwAio  »c ...-■■ 

AwtKAN  uKTMOiM)  nua  muKKtssn^ 

WDUWUBWOOW  HAl — 

SAXTun  SWII6  cowaunoi 


k.. 
Oi- 

k- 

k- 
k- 
k- 
k.. 

k. - 

kZzzzzzzzzi""Z!::::::::"::":z"Z";";::.:'    ■ :  z "~'.:...:.z" 

k 

Do 

CAMPAIGN  FW  COMMUNITY  BAS(D  tCDNOMIC  MV(lO^S'  SU"<  V.:  r.':  (r(  STP<>T  Wt  MASMWTW  DC  TOOOe 
ANG£tA  CAMPMU  UO  MH  JfUSi*  AyOMi  NW  «OllV.TCA  DC  ?:-    . 

C  >  CAHPKU  JO  .  SUT(  900  1170  CONNECTICUT  tv(    N«  WUMNGTON  K  200j«      

CARl  C  CAMPBtll.  1030  ISIM  ST    Wr  SUIK  'OO  »«SMiy;iON  DC  TOOiJ 

CMAIUS  AACni  CAMPKU   Uli  f  SlWfl  Wr  MSNMCION  DC  TOOC'i         

IIANNC  CAMPKU.  IKO  MASSKMUSiTTS  AriNM  NW  »S10  WASHMCTQN  K  20036 

IWtY  L  CAMPHU.  131  OUSINUT  ST  OtAnANOOCA  IN  3C;«2       ' 

mrnt  CAMPwu.  101  coNsmuTOi A«Nui  nw  Washington  oc  toooi i 

nous  D  CAMPHIL  SWH  UO  1000  16TH  SI    NW  WASMNCION  DC  70036 

AIYQ  D  CANMMT.  911  UIN  ST   Mi  WSMKTON  DC  20006      ^^^___ - 

OMAMAN  OMinai  ON  AOO  MM.  112  ST  QAM  ANNUL  #U4  lOMMTa  OMAMI BU  Tli 

lOHin  P  CANA«AN  1201  16TH  ST   NW  WASMMCION  DC  20036 

SMMM  H  CNMMNl  II2S  ISTH  SI .  RW  ««SMMCION  OC  20001 

CANcn  anr.  2121  moMC  awnui  wasnmcion  k  20001 

CANOUUGMU&  123  C  SI .  SI  mSMKTON  K  20003 


SCHt:  cOMVuNonott 
,  lOSJPH  cav;a»;  _ 

CH»»»li%  HTTOIUM  OOM»»S>  

mviiA  HANUi«C1U«i*S  ASSOQATOt  MC     

COAinCN  (0»  AN  IfllOIVl  ISfr.T  HMSTMJNI 1AI 
lK'i»  afiK  MO'ON  CA»i«S  ASSk    

laos'H'.uS  Pt     

INIilWlXS 

im^la:»  IV  

I»J6  .  0.  COP-  

NATWa;  CAS  Sum»  ASSN        „ 

octnjstv  Pi'wiiuM  COP'     : 

n»V'.  c:  

ppt"NousT»is  iv: 

I)  "{'"an  lOMCco  co»p»n>      

SWUOi  CO  

KMCC  IV 


60000 

w'sbbo 

IJOOOO 


30000 
390.00 


7.01400 

s.ooe.oo 
3.00000 


2i2» 

1.77100 

37S00 


17200 


2100 

I.002.SS 

60SOO 

19100 

UI600 


ntti... 


l  S  LtV.L!  9  it^-Vi  ASSXUICN^ 
UN<CN  net  U.,«UL 

•iSTnuTi  lOP  PU81C  «ip«s<v»tw 

OJNOAl  HKPWNI  1  ll(CT«0««»3       

NAIO*  COnON  COUNOl  0»  AMIS 

NAIONAl  ASSN  0»  MANWACTUWkS  

;  NfW  (NGlANO  COUNOl  INC 

<  IlNNtSSd  VAlUT  PU81C  POwm  ASSN 

UNinO  BDOTHCIHOOO  OP  CAmNTlIB  t  0NUS  OP  AHdHCA.. 


ISO  00;.. 

37  SO. 


2  7iiOC 


2.903  U 


46160... 


2fl 


P*Ul«CAMtSOKAUS>.POiai396SSAN  niANCISCO  CA  94119 

0AM  CAMM0J13  W  ISI  WNOOWn  «A  M660 

«  DfAN  CANmAh  Jt .  9000  S.  SUUMOA  OlVD  SUIl  SOO  lOS  AMSUS  CA  9004S. 

DAW  L  CANTO.  SUHl  1200  1133  ISIN  SIKn.  Mil  WASMMCTO  K  2000S 

■OMM)  k  CMITO.  PC  00»  1293  WASMWGIW  K  20024 

OCWIO  L  CIKWa.  2426  DOOnOO  IM  01  aiMAHIOM  m  31131 

AMU)  P  CAfinO.  2302  NOBtPtN  MM)  HmOON  VA  22070 


ODNSIARTM  &  CAMS.  2121  PINNSTIVANU  AWMK.  MN.  #20i  WASHMGTON  K  20001. 

mVIM  t  CAKT.  2021 1  SI.  M».  sum  709  WASHINCTO  X  20006 

CMOI  R  CMUN.  ISm  t  H  SnOTS.  Ml  WASHMGTON  K  20006 -. 

Pna  CAMSON.  317  PlNNSnWWU  A«( .  SE  WASMMGTON  K  20003 

NMUT  I  CAASTRM  JR.,  1730  RHOOC  BUNO  AVtMK.  NW.  #612  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 

•ALin  I  CARHO  JR.  400  N  TMO  ST  PC  BOX  1724  MUIRS8URG  PA  1710S 

CARON  INTEMUnONAL/COlUHeiA  IIWRVA.  230  STH  AVtNW  N(W  VORK  NY  lOOOl 

CMPM  CARPINTER  JR..  1211  CONNECnCUI  AVENUt.  M*.  #406  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

CEORCE  D.  CARPEMIER.  7162  REAOMG  RQAO  ONONNATI  OH  45222 

UWHOa  N  CMHU.  100  Ul  AOAMS  SIREH  PEORM  t  61629 

WJOMurr  UE  cmmu.  9ii  onommga  savmgs  iank  aioa  Syracuse  ny  isjoz. 

urn  1  CMSON.  20  QCVY  OMSE  OKU  RMSHMCTON  OC  2001S.. 
WWS  I CARSIENSEN.  162S  EYE  SIREH  N  W  #902  WASHMGION  K  20006. 
OAMO  C  CAnER.  UM  ISTH  SI .  MN  SUm  1019  WASHMGTON  K  20001... 
WRUM  I  CARTER.  1600  RMOK  BUNO  A«l.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 
JOSPM  L  CARTER  JR  .  412  RRSI  SI .  SE.  #200  WASHMGTON  DC  20001.... 

MMES  P  CARTY.  1776  f  ST.  M»  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

SUSAN  B.  CARVER.  1130  17TH  STKH.  NW  WASHMGTON  U  20036 

■I  C«Y.  3470  MtDRED  OR.  FAUS  CHURCH  M  22042 


Di      „ 

JAMES  ft  CASH  JR  .  1120  CONNOTCUT  AVE .  W*  WASHMGTO  DC  20036.. 

$Ua  R.  CASK  IISO  K  SIREH.  Ml  WASMMGTON  K  20006 

BRENI  L  CIOMSS  JR  ,  1757  N  ST.  NW  NASMMGION  DC  20031.. 


1  «MRRn  CtfSBV.  1600  RMOOE  BUNO  AVENUE.  Mil  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 

JOHN  1  CKmiAN.  27TM  ROOR  1000  WUON  BlVD  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

RHA  L  CASTIE.  100  Nt  AOAMS  PEORW  II  61629  

£.  THOMAS  CATOR.  1050  17TH  STISfT.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 


asm  I  CMMtMOi.  im  ism  sr..  w*  hmshmgion  dcjohh. 


mo  OWNKY  J619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVlNUt.  MN  WASHMGIDH  DC  20036- 

DOROINY  D  IXaSn.  2030  H  SI.  M*  WASMMGTON  K  20O36 

CEOORfRG  I  ASSOQAIIS.  7100  SUSSO  PUQ  AUJUWORW  VA  22307 

Oi 


k. 
k- 


hm  r.  CMin,  m  pomei  house  szu  gmq  sikh.  mii  vmsrneion  oc  20007. 

k ™ - 

IK20037. 


OMUS  a  CNWBL  2150  M  SIREn. 

OMMI  SAM  HOBla,  SHHt  lOIR  4340  EASt-NEST  HRSMMY  BfTMESM  IB  20014. 

MMMi  otmavm  ok  mm  pua  dmus  n  75250 

■Hm  MOSBB  R  .  MIS  fiORCH  Snsr  OCVY  CWSE  N>  20015. 


latuaa.  rc  mii  i  snor.  mn,  #500  wasmgto  k  20001. 


■  MMUH 


own  warn  w>  22102- 

1521 1 9.  MR  WNSMCiai  K  20005.. 


I  U  OMMUR.  317  P0R6YIWWM  AKL,  SE  WASHM6I0M  K  20003 

I C  ONMML  N6I inji  WSMMOai  K 20036 „. 

"ENMB  M  aOliBBLMWBniMMA  Mii.  SE  NASMMGIOR  OC  2O0S3 

OMflO  MBBS  nMBb  MC  3471  Mm  FEHMt  NDNMY.  #511  FORT  UUOMi  K  33306. 


STANOARD  Oil  CO  IMOIANA 
PACUC  POWlt  ANO  UGHI 


fez 


NAIUNAl  EOUCATm  ASSN _„ 

MORTCAa  BANKERS  ASSOdAnON  OF  AMERCA. 


BECHTll  POWER  CORPORAIBN 

FIIENOS  OF  THE  COIUMBIA  GORGE 

CAUFORNIA  SAVMGS  I  LOAN  lEAGUL 

COALITION  FOR  ENVMONHENTAl  ENERGY  BAIAMCE  (CEB) .. 

ON.  MVESTMENT  INSTITUTE 

AMUNE  PHOTS  ASSX 

NATBNAl  CONCRETE  MASONRY  ASSN 

OGOEN  CORPORATHN 

GENERAL  ATOMC  CO.. 


NATRMAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUHJIERS  OF  IK  OS. . 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POLICY  MSTITUTl 

ST  JOE  MINERALS  CORPORATION 

PENNSVIVANIA  STATE  EDUCATION  ASSN 


MAGA2ME  PUSIBNERS  ASSN.  MC .. 

PROCTER  t  GAMBU  COMPANY 

CATERPUAR  TRACTOR  CO . 


OAMY  FARMER  DSTRaUTORS  OF  MnOCA.  MC. 

AMERCAN  POOMIRY  ASSH 

WEYERHAEUSER  00. 


US  BEn  SUGAR  ASSN _„ 

NATIONAL  RfLE  ASSN  OF  AHER. 

ASSOCUnON  OF  AMERICAN  RANRQADS.. 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS .. 
NATIONAL  COAL  ASSN.. 


BELU  FOURCHE  MRIGATION  DBTRCT 

COMMmEE  OF  POWER  FOR  THE  SOUTHWEST.  MC.. 

GARRBON  DIVERSION  CONSERVANCY  HSTRCT 

lEAfHR  COMPANY,  MC 

AMERCAN  BANNERS  ASSN 

AMERICAN  COUNO.  OF  UFE  INSUIIAWE.  MC.. 


UMTED  AUTO.  AEROSPME  i  ACRKUITURAI  RRPUKNT I 

MKMAl  MFU  ASSM 

CATERPiiiiiiAnoircoZZZZZZZZZZZZZZIZZZ 

NEECE.  CATOR  i  ASSOCMTES.  MC  (FOR:  ASSDCIAiai  OF  SMAU  BUSINESS 
DEVELOPMENT  CENTERS). 

NEKE.  CATO  t  ASSOCIATES.  MC  (FOR:  MTOHL  ASSN  OF  BUSMESS  DEVELOP- 
MENT COWS). 

NATIOMl  ASSN  OF  DEVELOPMENT  C0HFWRE5  INAOOD) 

NEEa.  CATO  I  ASSOQATES,  MC  (FOI  SOUTHUSTERN  LUMBER  MANUFACIUR- 
ERS  ASSN).  

MIERNAnMU.  BKmCRHOOO  OF  OICIREH.  MRiaS.  ARXDOC 

AHOBMI  PAPa  MSimm.  MC 

CNBE 


GHMHAN  COiraiATni 

HUmNHARKnACDRP.r 

RCA. 


UMIEO  TEOMOIOGB  COWORATOI 

OMY  AND  COMPANY  (FOL  HRH  PRMCt  TAUL  BM  ABOUl  AZIZ  «1  SMD). 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY  JFQR:  UMmO  NAFRMS  ORURErS  FUND) 

SPAO  sEivcES  MC  a  man 


CENIWl  AMD  SOUm  WBl  OORP. 


anZBBFORAMIClEAIFRSZE. 


AMERRMI  POSTAL  WORRBB  UNOR.. 


COMMBSOKO  QfFCERS  ASSM  OF  THE  PUBUC  NUITH  SBMCE- 

FACn.CDIP.__ _. 

MiniAL  MACHME  TOOL  BUUERS'  ASSN 

YOU  ON..  BOR&WARNER  CORP. 


ENVMONMENTAL  POJn  MSmUIL.. 

GERBAL  HOmS  CORP 

ElKIROMC  DATA  SYSTEMS  OORPCMT0I .. 


6.12500 

150000 
740  W 
11.90000 
2.12345 
5.37000 


27220 


0000 
''4.224.db 


477  65 
6.00000 


1.50000 


16.00000 
22a50 


2.117.50 
61417 
500.00 
47500 

2.000.00 


i.ooo.ra 

2.00000 

2.000.00 

71500 

9.194.14 

1.937  50 

52000 

1.200.00 


200.00 

25000 
1,100.00 

4,600.00 
31.00 

4,413.75 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200J0 


24.95100 


U50.00 


17615 

3,00000 

576JI0 


4.50141 

917  36 
15621 
4.53236 
1U40 
5000 
250.00 


792.34 

'■44.M 


10.15 

ia'ii 


1.03341 


594.37 

""io.45 


44314 


1.36691 
17200 


1600 
17200 


I5L43 


iwm 


250.00 

250.00 
IJOOOO 


5613S 


5oo.a 

14JI 


1742.71 
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Oiinntw  v  MnkiN  rtmt 


ywftmiOKii 


LESW  CHEEA  M.  1 120  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW.  #  1 142  WASMMGTON  K  20036 '  CRUM  »  FOSM  CORP 

JANE  CHEEVER  100  FEDEIiW  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110 „ FRST  NATOMl  BANK  OF  BOSTO 

Jo iFMST  NATUNAl  lOSTO  CORPORATION ™ 

CHEMICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION  MC .  2501  M  ST  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20037  

CHEMICAL  SPfDAlTlES  MFGKS  ASSN  1001  CONNfniOJT  AVENUE  NW  WASHINCTOS  K  ?::;-.    ...    

WILLIAM  B  CHIRKASKY.  SWTE  1005  1025  CONNtCTOJI  AVENUE  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 MIERNATOWl  FUNCHSE  ASSN 

B  H  CHERRY.  100  MHRPAO  PARKWAY  PARSIPPANY  NJ  07034 'CPU  SERVO  ODRPOIAnaN 

HOWARD  P  CHESTER  SUHE  315  218  N  lEE  ST  AlEMNDRIA  ¥«  22314 \  STONE  CLASS  1  CUY  OOOROMMHC  OOHM 

BIAIRG  CHIIDS  PO  BOX  ?flO  Bf  SUIIONWASHWGIOS  K  Pr^i!  StNiM  EUCUTMS  ASSN  

PAULO  CHING   1023  CONNECTIOJI  AVtHUi   >■*   »?':0  **SHISGI0N  X  20CJC SrtU  fti  COWPAS'  

BRUCE  I  CHRBrtNSEN  955  I  ENFANT  PIA2A  S«  KKASHISGIOS  K  20C2I - NAIIOMl  ASSN  OF  PUBlC  TElfVBRJN  SIAIDS... 

HAl  M  CHRISIENSEN   1101  17TH  ST    NW  WAShiNCW  K  ?0C-< AMERCAS  DENIAL  ASSS 


WIILIAII I  CHRISTIAN  1333  NEW  HAWPSHim  «viNui  H  *  WAShiNGION  K  20036 ATlAMC  RCHflEa)  tt 

lAa  I  CHRISTY   1909  »  STRlEl   NW  WASMINCIOS  K  ?OC«i    AMERCAN  ASSN  OF  RJIMEO  PERSOI&.. 

CHUGACH  ElEORIC  ASSN  INC  PO  BOX  3il8  ANCHORAGf  AA  99501     


1675000 


smoo 


4I0J0 


TITlE  ASSOQATES  iv: 

AMERCAN  HOVE  SEWING  ASSN  MC. 

MORSE  TYPEWRITER  CO   MC 


NATOML  ASSN  OF  TORMXO  DSIRWIORS.. 


■r 


DONALD  T  CHUNN  ROUTE  2  BOX  89  COlUWei*  IN  38t'.. 

CHWAT/WECEND  ASSOCIATES.  226  MASSACHUSEnS  AVENUE  NE  WASWNCION  DC  20IK2 

Do .   .. 

Do 

CIGAR  ASSN  Of  AMERICA  WC  SUITE  1201  \\K  inn  STPEfT  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20C;'.       .. 
OTIiEN/LABOR  ENERGY  COALITION.  RHP  4CI  UCO  OONNECTCUl  Avf    NW  WASHINGTON  K  2>}:' 
CITIZENS  COMM  FOR  THE  RIGHT  TO  UEP  6  BEJU  ARMS.  LIBERTY  PARK.  12500  NE  TENTH  PIAQ  1601  II4TH  SE  , 
BELIEVUE  WA  98004 

OTI/ENS  FOR  GOVERNMENT  FAIRNESS  PO  BOX  1336  BR»Wlf*  CA  92227       

ClAOOUHOS  t  8RASHARES.  1750  NEW  YORK  AVE    NW  WASHMGION  X  20006 SECURITIES  GROW 

Do 1  SMITH.  BARNEY,  HARMS  UPHAM  I  CO 

BOB  ClARK  8  ASSOOATES  SUITE  1908  400  MAOISON  SI  AlEJWNDRlA  VA  22314 '  RYMR  SYSTEMS.  INC  

GIIBERT  OARK  SUITE  650  1/00  N   19IH  SIRffT  ARLINGTON  VA  22209  'AMERICAN  ASSN  Of  BLOOO  BAMS. 

JAMES  (   CLARK   ROBERTSON  MONAGlE   EASUUGH  i  BRADLEr  200  NATIONAL  BAM  OF  AUtSXA  BLOC  PO  BOI  1211  i  AUSXA  LUMBER  t  PULP 

lUNLAU  At  998G2  | 

JAMES  W  CURU  )R    600  MARYUNO  AVE    SW  SUITE  400  WASHINGTON  X  20024 AMERICAN  OPTOMfTRC  ASSN... _. 

JOSEPH  I  (  ClARK   1750  K  SI    NW   * 260  WASHINGTON  X  200C6 1  EATON  ASSOOAIES.  NIC 

WHE  CLARK  1625  K  ST    NW  ElCHIH  (100«  WASHINGTON  X  20006 |  NATONAl  Lf»l  AlO  I  KFENOERS  ASSN  . 

KIMBAi;  ClARH  112  FIRST  S'    Sf    »2' :  WASH'NG'OS  K  20:'.)  

PHiuiPA  ciARx  SUITE  nz  ict:  imh  strut  n*  Washington  x 20036.. 

RUO»  I  Cm««  31 '9  COlCHESIIR  BROOK  LANE  lAIRlAX  VA  22031 

VERNON  A  CLARK   1893151    NW   ifirj  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

mm  P  CLARKE  IR    lOHN  DEERE  RD  MOllNE  II  612ob 


liisooe 

500.00 
600.00 
3.00000 
25000 
314  23 


50000 
1.50000 
3J00t0 


1.00245 


3M00 
2e5JO 


30.» 
2M133 

2jn.0B 


15000 


15005 
1J10.2S 


I         7.12590 
504.16212 


scon  CHARIIS  ClARKSON  SUITE  60'  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE   SW  WASHINGTON  K  20024 

JOAN  CmrBROOK  SUIT!  60i  2000  P  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  70036 

UEART  GOnULB.  SIEEN  i  HAMILTON.  l'S2  N  SIRLET.  NW  WASHMGION  X  20036 

Do 

Do 

Do 

JACOUELINl  W  aEMENTS.  SUIH  900  1015  15IH  STREn,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

RONALD  D  CLEMENTS,  1111  19TH  ST,  NW  9TH  FLOOR  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

aEVELANO  ElECTRC  lUUMINATING  CO .  5S  PUBLIC  SOUARE  PO  BOX  SOOO  CLEVEIANO  OH  44113.. 

CUFFORD  t  WARNKE.  115  CONNEaCUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.. 
Do. 
Do.. 


OEJUUME  aOHAN.  1101  VERMONT  AVE ,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

CHRISTOPHER  E  ttOUSER,  25TH  (  MCGEE  KANSAS  OTY  MO  64108 

COALITION  FOR  ENVIRONMENTAL  DATA  C/0  CHWAT/WEIGENO  ASSOQATES  226  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NE  WASHMG- 
ION X  20002 

OWITION  FOR  FULL  NUQEAR  ACCOUNTABILITY.  317  PENNSYIVANIA  AVENUE  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

OMLITION  FOR  UNIFORM  PNODUa  UABItlTY  LAW  SUITE  303  1901  I  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

COAN  COUTURE.  LYONS  8  MOORHEAO.  SWIE  1015  1625  EYE  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

Do     

Do  

THOMAS  B  COATES  CONNEaCUT  PETROLEUM  COUNOL  410  ASYLUM  ST  HARTfORO  CT  06103 

RCHARO  B  COBB  PETROUUM  COUNCIL  OF  GA  230  PEACHTRU  SI .  NW.  #1500  ATLANTA  GA  30303 

JOHN  J  COfffT   i;0OK  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

DON  V  COCMAN.  1100  CONNEOCUT  AVI.  NW  SUITE  820  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

COHEN  ANO  URnZ.  4TH  FLOOR  1775  1  SI .  NN  WASMMCTO  K  20006 

k 

Do 

Do 

Do 


HERBERT  B  COHN  MORGAN  LEWS  t  BOOUUS  1100  M  ST   NW  WASHMCTO  K  20036 


ASSOOATCN  OF  AMERCAN  RAILROADS  . 

NAIlOhAL  OCEAN  MOUSIRIES  ASSN 

AIR  fO«a  SERGEANTS  ASSN 

OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING  ASSOQATION  OF  AMERCA.  MC  , 

KERE  t  COMPANY 

WASTE  MANAGEMENT.  MC 

PUBIC  OIIZEN.  MC.. 


BEAR.  STEARNS  1  CO .  LEHMAN  COMMERCIAL  PAPER.  MC.. 

NATIONAL  SECURITIES  CLEARING  CORP 

PUBLC  SECURITIES  ASSOOAIION 

SALOMON  BROTHERS.  MC 

MTERNORTH 

EDISON  ELECTRC  INSTITUIE 


AUSTRALIAN  MEAT  8  UVESTOOl  CORP 

GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  FEKRATED  STAHS  OF  MCRONESM. 

MGERSOU-RAND  COMPANY 

JOMT  CORPORATE  COMM  ON  CUBAN  CLARIS 

J  C  MAXTONE-MAIUR 

NAIKMAL  TOUR  ASSOOAIION.  MC 

WARNER  UURBERI  CO 

AMERCAN  MEOCAL  ASSM..... 

HALLMARK  CARDS.  MC 


A  -  C  VALLEY  GORPORATHR. 
TOSCO.. 


WESTMGHOUSE  ElECTRC CORPORAnON... 

AMERICAN  PEIiaEUM  INST 

AMERCAN  PETROUUM  MSI 

CHEVRON  USA.  MC 

MAPCO  INC 

OEVELOPMENI  OORPOMIION  FOR  SRAEl. 

ITT  CORPORATUR _ 

NORTHWEST  ENERGY  COMPANY.. 


COUtCOREm.  PC 
Do 


1100  VERMONT  AVE ,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 i  AMERCAN  UPRESS  CO 


SnCHIMG  PHILIPS  PENSIOENfONOS  A  ANO  B 

WHEELS.  MC 

COMMinEE  FOR  CAP  FORMATION  THROUGH  DMOENO  REMVESTMEM. 


k. 
Do., 
k. 
Oo.. 
to., 
to. 
to.. 


ANN  COLE.  311  FIRST  STRER.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 

E  WILLIAM  COLE  1050  CONNEaCUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #760  WASHMGTO  X  20036 

SIAttY  W  COLE,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  PETROUUM  COUNOL  23  SCHOOL  ST  CONCORD  HH  03301 

JOHN  H  COLLIER.  4436  PERMER  ST  NEW  ORLEANS  lA  70115 

COLLIER.  SHANNON.  RU  (  SCOTT.  SUm  301  1055  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST..  NW  WASHMGTO  K  20007.. 

to 

to 

k — u 

k — 

k ZZZ3I — : 

k 

k. 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

to - 

k. 
k. 


GEOMiE  CDUMS,  1126  IIIN  ST,  NW  WASMMCTO  K  20036. 

MARVM  COUK,  1150  K  STREn.N  W  WASMMCTO  K  20006 

SnPNEN  J  OOILMS.  1909  K  STREET.  N  W  SUTE  300  WASHINCTO  X  20006.. 

WUIAM  P  ODILMI  I5IH  6  M  STREETS.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

OOUMAOO  Mums  ASSM  420  OONU  cult  BUG  DENVER  CO  10202. 


OOUMAOO  SB  OOUHItY  UM.  MC.  SUm  A-201  1410  GRANT  STREH  DENVER  00 10203 

■  on  COMB.  IMI  I  SI .  NW  WASMMCTO  K  20006 

ODMMEROAL  UMON  MSURANCE  COMPANIES.  ONE  BEACON  STREn  BOSTON  MA  02100 

COMMmU  FOR  CAP  PDRHAinH  THROUGH  DMOENO  REMVESTMENT.  C/0  HERBERT  ODHN  1100  M  ST.,  NW,  #100 
NORIN  WASHMGTO  K  20036 


AMERICAN  PHRXEUM  REfMERS  ASSOOATUN . 

CHASE  MANHAnAN  BANK.  NA 

DOW  CHEMCAL  COMPANr 

GOVERNMENT  Of  THE  NETHERLANDS  ANTUIS... 

MEDIROMC.  INC 

MILIIPORE  CORPORATION 

MINPECOSA 

MOHAWK  DATA  SOENCES  CORP 

NATIONAL  RESTAURANT  ASSOOATHR 

UMON  OR.  CO  OF  CAUFORNIA. 

AMERCAN  PETROUUM  MSI 

SOUTHERN  FOREST  PNOOUCIS  ASSN 

AMERCAN  FROZEN  FOOD  MSI 

AMERCAN  MEAT  MSmUTE.. 


AMERCAN  lEJOU  MACHMERY  ASSR. 
CROP  MSURANCE  RESEJUCH  BUREAU 
CSX  CORPORATUR., 


CYUHOERS  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOQATCR 

FERR05  SCRV  CONSUMERS  CQAUim 

FOOD  HARXETMG  MSTTTUIt „ 

MOEPENOENI  LUBRICANT  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  ... 

NATRMAl  ASSN  OF  CONKMENCE  STORES 

NAIDMl  BRORER  COUNCI. 

NknOML  HAMORESSERS  t  COSMETOUnSIS  ASSR. 

NORRB  MDUSnHES , 

OUTDOOR  POWER  E(MPMENT  RBTliUTE.. 


SOOETY  OF  MOEPENOENI  GASOLME  MARKETERS  OF  AMERBA.. 

SPEQALTY  SIEa  MOUSTRY  OF  THE  UMTEO  STATES 

WEST  IDUS  UNO  t  ROYALTY  OWNERS  ASSN.. 


MIERMIOMl  UMON  OF  ELECnCAL  RAOO I  MACHME  MRXERS. 
WHCAN  COUNCI.  OF  UFE  MSURANCE.  MC. 
MOTO  VEHCU  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOOAIION  Of  THE  US.  MC. 
NAIIOHAL  ASSM  OF  HOME  BURDERS  OF  THE  Ui. 


MTERNATIONAl  BUSMESS  MAQNNB  CORP.. 


15000 


2X100.00 


9J4700 
l250flb 


1.12500 
45J0 


2SSM) 


TSUO 


1.50000 
2J00.00 


22500 

22.50000 

600.00 


liSSlO 
176900 


20000 


60000 

75000 

65000 

4.75000 


I9J4154 

»5.flb 


1.III75 


7J4105 


7MJI0 

''il74.43 


116.32 


2M)00 


600.K 
2.7S0« 


1.134.00 


iOOM 

lioeoo 

3.00000 

64000 

7.12590 

179.71411 


51263 


4.10100 


nsn 


44697 
641.55 

"600 

6.815  M 

IWOO 

5501 

40550 


33K 


41110 
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47151 

55164 

29091 

401 


2100 


lOOiS 


63il 


300JI 

21« 


560.11 
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OpaalM  ■  MnlMl  r*«t 


{•dgilff/OHit 


OOMWTKf  Km  OWSmUTKIIttl  INnGMTY.  IWO  I  Smn  NW  *6I0  W»SM(tlGTON  DC  ?0C5c   

COMtmtE  FOR  HMTVOUIISEIF  HOUSEMOID  HOVMC  SUITE  1000  HOC  I7TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2l»a«.. 

aWMTTlE  HK  EFFECTIVE  CAHTM  KCOMIIY.  SUITE  303  1901  L  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  ?003^    

COMimiE  FW  EFFECIM  TU  MCENTMS.  ONE  FARMCUI  SOUWE  ITH  FIDO*  WASHINGTON  DC  ?00u: 

COMIITTEE  FOD  EQUAIIIY  V  OTUENS  BEFORE  THE  COURTS  3401  WEST  DMSION  ST  CHICAGO  U.  606i: 

coMnTEE  Fot  norasmoN  iMtrr.  pq  mh  !is  harislu  ai  am ~ 

OOMnm  TO  ASSUH  the  AVMAMUTY  OF  CASEM.  3213  0  ST .  NW  WASHMCTON  K  70007  . 


OOMmEE  TO  STOP  UEGAl  IMiaiATBN.  311  EAST  CAPITOl  STKn.  f  W  WASWNCTON  K  nfl03 

COMMON  CAUSE.  2030  II  SI .  NW  NASHMCTON  K  20036 

COWNINnYNUIimONIISTITUTE.  R«  300  11«19THSI.NW«l(ASMN«I0«0C2fl03t ■^•■■■ 

UMCE  OOBPA.  Mil  II  SI .  NW.  #410  WASMNGION  K  20005 WwnD  EUOKAL  MOO  I  •OWE  WWIUS  »  «».. 

COMPUTER  (  COMMMCAHONS  MOUSTRY  ASSOCIATION.  IMO  WUSON  BlVD  SUITE  SI2  AauNGION  V*  2227; 

EOWAM)  C  CONE  PO  BOX  VU  FOREST  PARR  GA  3C0S1 SOUTW«If»>  iu»:i»  »US.<»fTU»SRS  ASSN 


CAROU  l  CONES.  SUHt  »1  1515  H  COURTHOUSE  RO  ARIINCTON  VA  22201 „ 0O»  BW.P  iFflR  AO  HOC  COBNTTIE  FOR  ANERCW  Sl«lR|.. 

CONGRESS  WATCH.  215  PENNSYIVAMA  A«..  SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003 ..._ „.    

CONGRESSIONAL  DST  ACTtN  OOMM.  OST  7.  C/0  W  TOMAINO  2735  WY  ST  TAMP*  Fl  33*07 „ 

RAYMOND  F  CONXUNG.  1050  17TH  ST.  MW  WASMNCTON  K  20036 IHACC  INC 


VINSON  I  (LAW   FOR  IRAVIURS  MSMAKI  OOHMIRl... 

OHfVH  CDWOMION 

ffiei-N  |»iST'B»  f»  iiNCCnw  ■»  vc?  APAE.* 

PVSA*  -a-  (I  A.  >.^  OiCAU}  Niif^sr'.i  (UUK( 

Oi$:..lfO  SPW'S  CtNC.  OF  Ir.!  u  S   IV. 

MA.N.<»Cn«lO  MXAlNC  »6Tir„-i  


JOHN  B  CONNAUY.  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  70036 

ROBERT  J  CONNER  «  ,  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

STEPHEN  N  CONNER  ROUTE  1  BOX  506  EASTON  MD  2160! 

JOHN  P  CONNOUY  SUiTt  802  2000  I  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 » ..,.. . 

RICHARD  J  CONNOR  J«    425  13TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  2000: 

JERRY  C  CONNORS.  SUITE  511  1745  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HWY  ARIINCTON  VA  22r:  

COKSERVATMS  AGAINST  IIBERAI  UGSUTION.  3124  NORTH  lOTH  SI    »■■>  ARIINCTCN  \k  UV.. 

CONSERVATIVES  FOR  IRHMGRAnON  REFORM.  INC  PO  BOX  260'  MAShisCTQS  DC  7:..l 

CONSOUMnO  EDISON  CO  OF  NEW  YORK.  MC  4  IRVING  PIAU  NEW  TOR>  NT  lOOCj 

CONSOUOATED  RAH  CORPORATION  PO  BOX  23451  WASHINGTON  DC  TOC.l 

CONSORTRJM  OF  SOCW.  SOENO  ASSOOATBNS  SU'Tf  3?:  I'-.i  l»ASS*OIJ«TTS  A.IN'J!  N»  WASHINGTON  DC  20CJ* 

JAY  CONSTANTINE.  SUIH  350  1300  N  I MH  ST  ARIINCTON  vA  ;?; ...  ..  

Do 

CONSUMER  ENERGY  COUNCH  OF  AMERKA  Sunt  320  20C0  t  ST   NW  WASHING'ON  DC  20036         

CONSUMERS  UMON  OF  U  5    INC    ?^  WASHINGTON  SI  WOUN' V(»>:'N  Hi  U^j. 
CONTACT  SYSnuS  CORP.  200  MAOlSON  AVINUI    »1?:'  N'*  »0t.  s.  :y.- 
JOHN  I  CONTNtr   17S0  [   HOllJlNCm  Bik'H  Blv?  MOilANC-*.'  (i  3'     • 

CONTRACT  CARRlfR  CON(H»lv:i    l/j;  RhOW  ISLAn:'  ».!    N*  Suilf  f.  WASHINCION  X  2«Ji  - 

JOHN  A  OONWAV   |?01  16IM  SIPffI  N*  HASHINCION  X  }\K.y.  - 

EMEPY  5  CONYfRS  PO  BC«  U*  MiDUND  Ml  itrJ.  

AlEJIANORAW  C00«  ??9PfNNS»lVtNi»««    Sf  WASHINGTON  DC  200C;  ,„,__,.    _,^,  „  „., 

FREOERCA  N  COOA  VERMONI  PEI»Ol(U»  ASSOCUTBN  PO  BOX  566  MONIPtUR  «  Ki02 - ;  »»£««'"«.'"*  '«' ,„^ 

HARRY  N  coon  1130  IHH  SI    NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036  - -. !f!Kl^,f,*JJi?*rI?  ™'''^'*^ 

>  RICHAROCOOP  77?  IITH  ST    NW  SUITE  700  WASHINGTON  K  20005 ?.?LSi, 'MS.'L'Jc  .«« 

THOMAS  M  COOP  SUITE  1032  425  13TH  ST    NW  WASHNlCTON  DC  20004 NAT lONAl  CATTLEMEN  S  ASSN 


300.00 


too 

{.00000 
3.(30  SO 


$.731M 


2.12100 


200.00 


sopie 

40.00000 


EiVcnMuB 


I.72i00; 

1.(0010 


AMIPCAS  NlRSlS  ASSOGAVN 
PARENTS  AND  FRKNDS  OF  UAu    . 


7000000 
iOOOOO, 


TEnilE  RENTAl  SER^YES  ASSS  OF  *«EI><> 


NAIIONAl  EDUCATION  ASSN    

OOW  CHEttCAl  CO 

EKCTRONIC  DATA  SYSTEMS  CORPORATION.. 


COOP  PUROU.  HENDERSON  I  tOUa.  IITH  FLOOR  1015  IITH  ST .  NW  WASHINCTON  DC  20036.. 
Do 


Ol.. 
k.. 
Di.. 
k- 
t».. 
b.. 
Ol.. 
k.. 
k.. 
Oi.. 
Ol.. 


t  AIR  FLORIDA  INC.. 

J  ALEUT  CORPORATION 

AMERCAN  MOTORCYCLIST  ASSN.. 

ASHUNO  OIL.  INC.. 


k- 

Dp- 
Oi.. 
k.. 

k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 


EUEN  0  COOKE,  no  HARYUWO  AVE .  NE.  SUH  101.  BOX  54  WASHINGTON  K  20002 

BERNARD  J  COXY.  SUITE  900  1730  PENNSYLVANU  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

BtNJAMM  Y  COOPER  JR  .  1730  NORTH  LYNN  ST  ARLINGTON  VA  22209 - 

JESSE  0  COOPER.  SUTH  314  1155  15TH  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

JOSHUA  W  COOPER,  2626  S  LEE  STREET  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 __ 

RATHY  J  COOPER  SUOE  1204  1700  K  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

■ARK  N  COOPER.  2000  L  STREH.  HW  SUITE  320  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

MITCHEU  J  COOPER.  IWl  CONNECTCUI  AVE .  MW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 ..„. 

Do.. 


COOrUATNE  lEJOJE  Of  THE  USA.  SUTt  1100  1S2I I  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

MRROL  COOVtR.  4S»  SOUTH  CAWa  ST.  SW,  #401  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

JAMB  M  COPUANO.  SUTE  101  1101  CONNECTKUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

JOHN  F  CORCORAN.  S20  15TH  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 _ 

PATHCX  H  COROOKAN^SUIl  1205  1725  K  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

ALRED  C  CORDON.  OblDON  t  JKOBS  2000  I  ST,  IRK,  #616  WASHMGTON  X  20038 _. 

CORN  REFINERS  ASSOOAIBN.  MC,  1001  CONNECTCUT  AVE.,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 — 

OORNElt  PELOOVITS  t  BRENNER  EC0N0M6IS.  MC.  SUTE  701  1211  CONNECTICUT  AVENUt.  NN  HASHMGION  K  20036 

Do "... 

OORPORATDN  FOR  QOVERNMENT  ACTHN.  SUTE  103  1000  POTOMAC  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007 

EMCST  J  OORRADO.  Sm  1000  1625  K  SIREn.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 -.. 

MARY  IWaCOin  COMGMI.  1600  RHOK  ISIANO  AVi,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

■OMRO  L  CORRKAN.  SUni  560  1090  VERMONT  AVEMJE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

RHITY  OOIRY.  Itai  K  Sram.  NW  WASHMGION  X  20049 

ALUM  D  COB.  im  I  SI.  NW.  sum  1104  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

t  H.  OONYJSIO  AWbCAN  BANK  IDNU  AUSIM  IX  71701 - 

oossnc  mnn  t  FwcuNCt  rslmc,  suie  «io  mo  vhmoni  m..  m  washmgioh  k  20oos 

jwa  I  ODsmio  ■ .  Hoioncntui  jmc.  nw.  #300  nnshmgion  k  20030 

MDWi  t  cosnua  »ni  *oo  1090  wrhoni  aw.,  nw  wrshmgion  X  2000s 

ma  J  CORX 1100  oowkicui  avenue,  nw,  #540  washmgion  x  20036 

mm  MC  ooniR.  4io  f«si  siwi.  si  hasmmgidn  k  20003 

DRNO.  I  OOUMM.  2JS  ■  GAUN*  SI  HIWAUKU  «l  53212 

I  IMMT  OOUOtM.  IIS  OONKCnCUI  AV1.N  W  WASHMGION  K  20006.. 


AUDIO  RECORDING  RKHTS  COALnON.. 

BAT  MOUSTRIES,  LID 

BENENSON  CAfHAl  OOMMNY 

aTI2ENS  HPOSIT  BANK... 


CNA  MSURANQ  CO  OF  CHICAGO,  UMOB _ 

COALITION  FOR  COMPHITION „„ 

CONSOIIOATEO  NATURAL  GAS  CO 

EMPLOYEE  ORGAN  FED  EMPLOYEES  HEALTH  BENEFITS  PROGRAM  ASSN.. 

FIRST  BANK  AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

GUAM  AIRPORI  AUTHORITY 

HARLEY  DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO  MC 

HOME  RECORDING  RKHTS  COALITION _ 

NATMNAL  ASSN  OF  GWERNMINT  EMPLOYEES 

NORTHERN  HER  PIPELINE  CO 

OHIO  VALLEY  (MPROVEMENI  ASSN.  MC 

ROADWAY  tXPStSS.  INC 

lANAOGUSIX  CWtPWATWN. 

lEXACO,  INC 

TEXAS  GAS  TRANSMISSION  COUP. 

TOBACCO  MSmUTL 

AMERICAN  L8RARY  ASSN 

CAHRPUAR  TRAnOR  CO . 


PRMTMG  MOUSIRES  Of  AMER.  MC.. 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  Oil  i  GAS  ASSN.. 

PORTSMOUTH  uniRY  ARMED  SERVICES  COMM,  MC.. 

CHEVRON  USA.  MC 

CONSUMER  ENERGY  COUNQL  OF  AMERKA. 


COUNCIL  OF  FOREST  INDUSTRIES 
FOOTWEAR  ON,  RUBBER  MFGRS  ASSN.. 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSURERS... 

CHCAGO  MERCANTILE  EXCHANGE 

NORfOU  SOUTHERN  CO 

ASSOOAinN  OF  01  PIPE  LMES. 

BUFFALO  BROADCASTING  CO.  Mt 


AUDIO  RECORDING  RKHTS  CDAUinN.. 
SONY  CORP  Of  AMERIOl 


AMERKAN  INSTITUTE  OF  MERCHANT  SMPPME.. 

NATHNAL  RIfU  ASSN  Of  AMER. 

CH2H  MIL  MC. 

AMERKAN  ASSN  Of  RETIRED  PERSONS 

CORNING  GLASS  WORKS 


CENTRAL  ANO  SOUTH  WEST  SERVKES.  MC.. 


OOUn,  101 UNQWOS  «■)  Ona  MTLnWCS.  sunt  210  11  DUPONI  CaCU,  NW  WASNMCIQN  K  20036.. 
i  AMD  WBOPMENT.  SUnE  40IS  IMIO  H  $1.  NW  WAMNGTON  K  20036 

L  ff  mtmL  na  onmnai  k«DU«F  or  famfax  Catkin  va  22039 

L  9  sunoummvmmBL  sm  412 119  s  capiiqi  si,  sw  masmmgion  k  20003 

OOURStN  I  company.  916  ITIM  Sn«T.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006 

WUM  I  aWIKT.  PO  iOK  144  HMPU  IX  76503.. 
WKSCOUSK.  1101  lSmSI.INI.  #400  MSMCIONX  20006. 
DNN  F  COVE,  sum  702  911  I6IN  SI   NW  WASNNCIDN  X  20006 


OOVMCION  t  BURUK,  1201  PEMSYIVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  PO  BOX  7566  WASHMGION  K  20044.. 


k- 
k~ 
k- 


AMERKAN  TIXTU  MFRS  MSI.. 
TEXAS  EASTERN  IRANSMESnN  COW... 

CONTAINER  CORP  OF  AMERKA 

AMERKAN  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  COUNO,.. 

«S  SCHUT2  BREMHG  00 

FORO  MOTOR  00...„ 


ESTAH  Of  HOfN  HAIIACH „ 

n«Al  COUMQl  Of  THE  COUSHATTA  TRSE  Of  LOUCiAM.. 
NATOIAL  SAVINGS  t  LOAN  LEAGUE.. 


COVE  ASSOCUTES  MC  (FOft  ASSN  Of  US  MGHI  VISUN  MRS.).. 

AMERKAN  ASSN  Of  ORAL  i  MAXUOfACIAL  SURGEONS -.. 

AMERKAN  WATCH  ASSN 

ANCHOR  Mil  UfE  MSUMNCE  CO.. 


ASSOQATRM  or  WXWIM  SEIMCE  TElfCASIBK  MC- 

CELLUIAR  SYSTCMS.  MC..,.,....,... 

FMSI  NATIONAL  BISION  CORPORAIW 

■NtSnEM  COMPANY  MSIIIUIE 
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10000 
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E«|M|«r/CM 


Do ■'  KIVING  TRUST  00 _. ■~^~ 

Do 1 KERR4KCEE  CORP  ANO  KEMt-NOGK  WOm  C0». 

Do ; I  MIDWEST  lELEVKMN,  MC 

Do n;r. -..    ■  NAtflNAL  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE _ - 

Do 4 _ POST  NtASAiiH  STATIONS  INC 

Do :.._ !  RECHHOlO  ENERGY  CORP 

Do „ -.?Z I SECURTCS  MOUSTRY  ASSN 

Do •  SPARTAN  RAOOCASTING  COMPRW.. 


EUGENES  COWEN  2759  UNKORN  IN   NW  WASHINCTON  X  20015 AMfRtAN  BROADCASTING  CO.. 

ARCHIBALD  COX  2030  M  SI   NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 COMMON  CAUSE   

C  BRYAN  COX  PO  BOX  139  KANSAS  OTY  MO  64141 KANSAS  OTY  llfE  INSURANO  CO _ 

DONALD  FORSYTH  CRA18  III  1211  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE  HW  WASHINGTON  X  2003S SLABS  ROEBUtt  I  CO  .,.,....,... - 

CRAMER  HOFFMAN  6  HABEP  ORlANX  PA   SUITE  101  57  W  PINE  ST  ORLANDO  FL  32121 GIOOAL  UPlORATHN  6  DEVELOPMENT  OORPOHinN- 

JOHN  R  CRANE  3238  WYNFORD  DRIVE  FAIRFAX  VA  22031 US  DEFENSE  COMMIHEE  

JOSEPH  S  CRANE  1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 AMERCAN  INSTITUTE  Of  ARCHIHCIS  __^ 

CHARLES  S  CRAWFORD.  THE  PO*ER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  SIREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007 CM*  AN5  COMPANY  (FOR  AMERKAN  MON  (  STEEL  MSmUIE) . 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


.  GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  AMERICAN  WARniVE  ASSN,.. 
'  GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  BENOd  CORPORAIKINl 


I  GRAY  ANO  COMPANY  (FOR  COMMONWEALTH  Of  PUERTO  RKO). 
I  GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  HTB  CORPORATWNi 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR  ONI  MARITIME  CONGRESS/ 

i  BROTHERHOOD  Of  RAILWAY  CARMEN  Of  THE  U  S  (  CANADA 

!  ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA „ „ 

!  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  EDUCATWN  ASSN 

FOOTWEAR  INDUSTRIES  OF  AMERKA 


ijto.ao 


75n 

12240 
4J06i4 


;7jBB 


60000 
57L75 


63125 

"vin 


!  UMTED  ASSNOf'iNYMEN  6  APPREN  Of  PIMBG  t  PIPEFTG  MOUSTRY.. 
ROBERT  H  KELLEN  CO  (FOR  CALORIE  CONIROl  CDUNQll 


WILLIAM  D  CRAWFORD,  400  FIRST  ST    NW  WASHINGION  X  20001 

RKHARO  C  CREIGHION  1957  E  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006  -;.. 

DONALD  J  CREOLA  400  N  THIRD  STREET  PO  BOX  1724  HARRISBURG  PA  17105 

KENACRER'R   1611  NO  KfNI  STREET   #900  ARLINGtON  VA  22209 — 

JOSEPH  M  CRlBEfN,  6900  VAILEV  BSOOK  OR  FAILS  CHURCH  VA  22042 

RICHARD  E  CRISTOl  5775  PEACHTREE  DUNWOOOY  RO    #5000  ATLANTA  GA  30342 ,^.^„  .^,.„„,  «  ^^„.r,t 

PHIIIP  R  CROfSSMANN   1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUE  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 AMERKAN  l«i™"  "."CHin"^. 

P  H  CROn   200D  MASSACHUSfnS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 IJ^SJ?  iSf,' r^,'5J4i^^SlS JSSt  iiiii 

ROBERT  W  CROMARIIE   1800  MASSACHUSEnS  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 ^]S^!^S!iJW^  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

CHARIES  H  CROMWELL.  INC  .  6709  GEORGIA  ST  CHEVY  CHASE  «D  70015 SISi'-i'i'SSJ'.S? 

rv,  „, I  HUGHlS  HLlKXIrltlCS 

oJ _. „ I  NORTHROP  CORP 

DONAloi  CRbNIN.iSli'K  STREET  1^^ !  Limits  J"?Si2iiv-" 

Qg  I  MlLlnLN  V™*^""' 


2.03253 
5JIO00O 


2700  00 
1.75000 


UTSOB 


5tOB 


OONAID  A  CROSIER  NEBRASKA  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  334  SlMHSf'.'POBdx'^SOU^  iliiCblN  NB  68509 i  "«2»!!«™*"l",*SJ,iHii<mi^ 

AARON  W  CROSS   1801  X  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 S?,Si2°S^r  ™!S^m^ '^  • 


BOBBY  E  CROW  PO  XX  683  HOUSTON  TX  77001.. 
CROWELL  t  MORINC  1 100  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20036.. 
Do.. 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do. 


CUBA  CLAIMS  ASSOOATCN  PO  BOX  014004  MIAMI  FL  33101 „.^iii  ■^-  ;:iii;- 

CUBAN  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  COUNCIL.  1000  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20007 

BARRY  M  OJllEN   1620  EYE  ST  .  NW  #700  WASHINGTON  X  20006 - 

WIUIAM  E  OJMBERIAND  1125  15TH  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005..- 

RKHARO  C  CUNAN  3100  FERRY  BUILDING  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94106 

soon  S  CUNNINGHAM.  1100  15IH  STREET  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

JOHN  T  CURRAN.  815  16TH  STREP.  NW  WASHINCTON  X  20006 -.. 

Do 


COLUMNA  GUIF  TRANSMtSSION  CO.. 

ASARCO.  MC 

ASSOCIATED  GAS  DISTRIBUTORS.. 

AVON  PMOOCIS.  MC 

BROOKLYN  UNKM  GAS  CO.. 


CONTRa  DATA  CORPORATION 

ELI  UUY  ANO  COMPANY , 

HELKOPTER  ASSOQAHON  MTERNATOIAL „ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  Of  WHOUSAUR  OSIRnUIOB.. 

PAN  AMERICAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS.  MC „ 

REGNNAL  AIRUNE  ASSOOATUN „ 

TRW.  MC 


INTERNAinNAL  PAPER  CO _ 

MORTGAGE  BANKERS  ASSOQAHON  Of  AMEMCA- 

CALIFORWA  CAHNERS  t,  GROWERS 

UNHN  CARBIDE  CORP 


LABORERS'  MIL  UNHN  Of  NORTH  AMERKA.  AFLO) . 


NATHNAL  COORDINATING  COMM  FOR  MULTIEMPIOYER  PIANS.. 
NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MOEPENOENT  COIUCES  1  UNIVERSntS... 
FIRE  ISIANO  ASSOCIATES.  MC . 


KATHLEEN  L  CURRY  1717  MASSACHUSEHS  AVENUE.  NW.  #503  WASHMGION  K  20036.. 

M  RUPERT  CUTLER  950  THIRO  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10622  ]  ^^J!*^^^^ 

EVERETT  I  aniS  620  SW  Finn  AVtNUi  BIX   sum  9;2  PORTIAND  OR  97204 i  OREGONJAIimAOASSN 

lERESE  C  DALISSK)  2020  NORTH  I4IN  SI  ARLMCTON  VA  22201 
WKLIAM  0  OONOFRU.  1800  W  IIH  SI  WILMINGTON  M  19105.. 
DONALD  W  DAlRYMPlE.  1575  I  SI    NW  WASHMGION  X  20005, 

lAMES  G  OALTON  2029  K  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

IRACY  OANESE  PO  BOX  14000  KJNO  BEAO  FL  33401^      ^ 

DAVn  S  OAWELSON.  Sum  400  E  600  MARYUMO  AVI    SW  WASHINGTON  X  20024 


I  MEDIA  GENERAL  MC ^ 

NATHNAl  ASSN  FOR  KKHBORHOOO  SCHOOLS.  MC 

I  AMERKAN  CYMMIO  COMPANY  (FOR  UMRLE  tABOWIOBES) . 

NATKNAL  SOCIETY  OF  PROfESSKMAL  ENGMEIRS - 

FLORDA  POWER  t  UGHI  00 

AMERKAN  OPIOMnRK  ASSN 


ASSOCUnON  OF  AMERKAN  RAUOAOS.. 


NATKNAL  LIMESTONE  MSI.  MC.. 


WIILIAM  H  OARMN  SUITE  200  41?  FIRSI  STREET  S(  WASHINGTON  K  20003 

ONtlOA  L  OARttY.  3251  OLD  If!  HlCHWAr  SUHE  500  lAIRIM  VA  22C ju  tn»mu-j,nrM  tnt 

DIANE  DAVfNNV  DARNflLLE   1100  17IH  SI    NW  #1206  WASHINCION  DC  20036    S?i5!t'lS£f.Sr»CT 

THOMAS  ROGER  OARI  ALABAMA  PETROLEUM  COUNOl  PO  BOX  4220  MONTGOMERY  At  36195 - i  AMERKAN  fCmimm 


JOHN  C  OAn.  600  MARYLAND  AVE .  SW  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

M  KNMS  OAUGHERTY.  733  15IH  STRER.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005..^..^-.. 

JOHN  B  DAVENPORT  JR  ,  1100  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE ,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 .- 

LARRY  C  DAVENPORT,  5775  PEACHIREEDUNWOOOY  RO  SUIrt  500-0  ATLANTA  GA  30342 

EARL  F  DAVIO  SUITE  1107  1825  K  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

OANlEl  I  DAVIDSON  2600  VIRGINIA  AVE    NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037 

CHERYL  C  DAVB.  510  C  ST  ,N  E  WASHINGTON  X  20002 


I  AMERKAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED.. 
I UGAL  SERVKES  CORP.. 


I  NATONAL  RURAL  EUCTRK  COOPERATIVE  ASSN -. 

ROBERT  H  KEIUN  CO  (FOR  CALOK  CONTROL  COUNOl).. 
PHILirSPEIROUUMCb. 


DAVID  R  DAVS.  MOIANA  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  714  HARRISON  BLK  MOHNAPOUS  M  46204.. 

DREW  M  DAVIS,  1101  16IH  SI,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

EDWARD  M  OAVB.  410  FIRST  il,  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

FRED  G  DAVS  1111  19TH  SIREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

DAVS  GRAHAM  t  SIUBBS.  SUm  110  1920  N  SIRED.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  2003( 

to- 

k- 

k.. 

k.. 


KENNETH  E  DAVE.  SUm  743  1434  NEW  YORK  AVE .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005.. 

OMO  ».  OAVB.  PO.  DRAWER  1734  ATLANTA  GA  30301 

MnO  A.  MVB.  311 FKI  SIKH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20001 

SicfW  1  WWHEU.  1575  EYE  SI.,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20005 

t  mm  DAVB,  1(15  M  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  KJOOW-...--^, 

lOBEn  DAVB.  115  COMNECnCUI  AVE.  NW  WASHMGION  X  20006 - 

DAVE  SMPOI  (  SCNA.  1301  PEM6YIVANU  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGIOH  K  20004., 
WLLIAM  UE  OAVB.  299  PARK  AVE  NEW  YORK  NY  10171.. 


MVB.  W«GHT.  IDOO.  R«E  t  JONES.  (TH  ROOR  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  SIHET,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20007- 

p  M  MvisoN  jR'TiiVf'iidssR  A«'''rt 

I  Vmn  »Y.  SIH  FL  1201  PENNSYIVANK  AVt,  NW  WASHMGION  X  20004 

•CM  aniiriaim  IblisTs  Noi^^ 


a  MNK  OEMCHEli.  411  NORIM  CENIML  AVENUE  PO  BOX  216(6  PHOENR  A2  I50X- 
OM  WSSEU  DUNE  ■.  1607  NEW  HAMTSHME  AVL.  NW  WASHMGION  X  20009 — 

k 

k 

k. 


nan  l  oeh.  ■ssow  m.  oounoi  421 1  c«maL  #203  jefferson  oy  mo  651oi  . 
Iff  ooon.  777 14IN  smn.  nw  washmgion  k  20005. — 

EDMMI 1  OEmi.  sum  301  1515  N  OOUHHOUSE  RO  ARIMGTON  VA  22201 

■AM  0  OKIER.  sum  IM  1707  H  STIEn.  NW  WASHMGION  X  20006 

WISION  ■  OEOER.  sum  121  1522  K  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 


300000 

6MO.0O 


50000 


72111 
30J0 


34146 


1JK.00 


1.91175 


5,711.25 
1.45(00 


2iCJ5 


5a.M 


1.6(7.00 


14.1K.SI 


(.00000 

(9on 

6.(0000 
10000 
30000 


15000 
140.00 


4IJS 

iol 

25« 


IOjM 

"ion 


io« 

3041 


lOJI 


MOIO 


3IMI 


37500 
3016 
77920 


I4UI 


1.60510 

2J00O0 

3»JI 


616  01 
51594 
65613 
SHOO 
4J7500 
4KJS 
I45JI 


SPIEGEL  1  MCOIARMIO  (FOR  NORTHERN  CAUFORNM  POWER  ACEKY)- 

NAIKNAL  ASSN  Of  CREWI  MANAGEMENT 

AMERKAN  PETROUUM  MSI 

NATKNAL  SOR  ORMK  ASSN 

AMERKAN  NUCUAR  ENEKY  COUNd. 

EOBONaECiacMSinuiE.. 


MIEGRIIV  Ot  (  GAS  OOMPIWr. -;;;■":;•• 

HUNOPAL  suBosnga.  no  couwoo  waie*  consovancy  osi.. 
NonNEmooioiAoowAiBicaKBNNcrosna 

SNYDER  OR.  COMPANY 

TENNECO  01.  COMPAW 

ROHM  t  HAAS  00 

C0CA4XIA  OOMPANY- 


nauonal  resiaumnt  assn. 

OTTO  BREMER  FOUNOAIDI- 


CHAMBER  or  COWHCE  Of  1NE  Ul. 
FORO  MOTOR  CO.. 


CALJFORNIA  HOUSMG  ODUNX. 
WESTVAOO  CORP- 


NAUONAl  MOEPENOENT  OAMY  FOODS  ASSN- 
SOUIHERN  PWnC  OOMMUNEAinB  CD  — 

NORIM  MIOTA  RAILWAY  LMES..... 

ELECTRONK  MOUSTRK  ASSN.._ 

IMn  CUSS  MUl  ASSaOATOI — 

AO  HK  OOMWIIH  FOR  ANEMCW  S&IO- 

AMOMA  HjBuc  sang  cmm-^— 

ANEHCJW  METAL  OEIKIOB  MFR.  MC— 

OOAUnON  Of  AUTOKmE  ASSNS 

NATONAL  OUIDOO*  CQAUTOI.. 


SPEaN.IY  EOUnW  MAIKI  ASSN.. 

JWEMCM  PEimfUM  RSI 

NATOML  ASSN  Of  NEALIOB- 


DCM  GKIUP  (FOR:  Jtt  HK  COMMmC  FOR  AMERKAN  SIVEI)- 
NAIOMl  01  XMERS  OOUNOL. 


AMERCAN  VETERMARY  MESCAL  ASSN - 


575.01 
11400 

10095 
2,517  50 
1,Z3U0 


Tnm 


MM 


mm 


12J30n 

1.06250 

300.10 

(SI.H 


ijnjo 


4,575« 


I.7SMI 


tUM 


14125 


OJS 


44911 


2ttM 

"imIs 


XIS 


7N.44 
15022 
222.55 
30IJ4 


mm 


"mm 

396.29 

710.91 

150 

5il 


ijsua 


ni«t 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  11.  1983 


(kiaujM**  MwduH  F*iif 


(mploiv/aeit 


Di  >  tSSKUnON  OF  MIEMCAN  vmRMMT  WDICW  COIUGU. 

HMN  KIRV  i«7  [  y   iw  WASMic  I ASSOCUItO  CtNUlAl  OWnWCtOllS  »  MIMICA ..- 

OOWID  H  KF«  100  N  E  AMMS  StKFI  «OIIIA  (  il6?9 '  CAKWIllAH  IUCTO«  00  .  _^.^        ^. .    .^^.„..„.. 

GEORGE  l  OCGMM  ASSOOAHS.  INC   SUITE  3A  13114  OaU»  WOSON  RK  MOM  U  ?«0l '  ASSOCUI«ll  OF  STAH  I  Tl««ITq«Al  W*™ JlfJSJIi,:^^;;;;^^,-- 

oo  MiioMi  ASSN  OF  CHiiDwti  s  HospiiAis  k  KuiEo  usimmoic.. 

IKHAin  ASSbOATtS,  iit  1505  ??tlb  St .  NW  NASHMGTOII  K  2003; „ I  KOOIOBlC  HOUSTlIt  ASSN  Of  AWR.  MC 

SUPWN  T  OtlAMATW  ?600  SOUTHLAM  CtNIER  DAUAS IX  7S201 I HAIUWRTOM  CO 

JOHN  m  OfUWfY.  100  FtOtllAi  SI  BOSTON  MA  0?110 '  FHBI  NATIONAl  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

Do  FIRST  NATIONAl  BOSTON  CORfWATOI — 

JOHN  L  KUMO.  7  EDNAIIDS    KB  1172  HCIENA  MT  S9M< !  MONTANA  RAIIRQAO  ASSN 

ROeCn  B  OtUWO.  2?5  TOmY  A«  PARK  RCGE  H  60061 I ARIERCAN  FARM  BUREAU  FtO — 

CARTHA  D  OIIOACH.  700  ANOCRSON  HUE  RQAO  PURCHASf  NY  10577 „ UPSO)  INC 


OCWV  BAUANTINE  BUSH6T  PALMER  I  WOO.  I77S  PENNSnVAMA  AVE.,  NN  WASMMCTON  K  20006.. 

Oo 

Od 

Oo 

DORIS  J  DtWTDN.  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  SUTE  507  WASIRNGTON  K  20036. 

KENOAU  P  OEXTER.  S  COUNTRY  aUB  ROAO  M08IU  Al  36601 

DGA  INTERNATIONAl  MC.  1225  ISTH  SI .  NW  NASHMGION  K  20036 

Do 

Do. 


DMWNO  SHAMROCK  CORPORATION.  717  N  HARMOO  STREH  DAUAS  TX  7S201 

CHARUS  I  D«ONA.  2101  I  ST .  «•  WASHINGTCN  DC  2003? 

JOHN  M  OOERMAN.  JOHN  DCURUAN  t  ASSOCIATES.  MC  1015  ISTH  STREH.  NN.  #700  WASHWGTCN  K  20005.. 

MSTER  T  DOERSON  JR    1101  17TN  STREH  .  NW  SUITE  60«  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

WUIIAM  E  DCMNSON.  SUAE  300  206  N  WASHINGTON  STREET  AlEXANORIA  VA  22314 

OOMSON  WMGHI.  MOON.  VAN  OUSEN  t  FRUMAN.  1901  I  SI .  NW  SUITE  N!  WASHMGION  DC  20O36 

Dl 

Do 

D05TEIN  SMiraO  (  MORW.  2101  I  SI .  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20037 

Do 


ASSOCIATION  OF  TRM.  LAWYERS  OF  AMERCA.. 
EASTMAN  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS.  INC 


GEORGM  L  DELYANN6.  1730  »  SIREO.  NW.  #903  WASHINGTON  K  20006 lARKRCAN  HELLENC  INSTITUT!  PUBLC  AnAMSOOMM.  IC.. 

SUSAN  C  OEMARR.  1(15  H  ST .  NW  WASHINCION  DC  20061 1  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERO  OF  THE  US  

TAMA  DEHCHUH  199  SOUTH  CATlia  ST   SW  SUITE  401  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 1  NATIONAl  ASSN  Of  MOEPENOENI  INSURERS. — 

OEMINEI  US  OH  COMPANY.  SUITE  J40  LOCK  BOX  340  PU2A  OF  THE  AMERICAS.  NORTH  TOWER  DAUAS  B  75201 

BRADFORD  T  DEMF5EY.  512  W  MAPLE  AVE  SUITE  210  VIENNA  VA  22180 

GEORGE  H  DENGCN,  4637  DEL  RAY  AVE  WASHINGTON  K  20814 : I  NAIBNAl  OFFICE  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

Do ™~-_ WESTINGHOUSl  ELinRC  CORP 

RAY  DEMSON  115  16TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 1 AFLOO 

JOHN  H  DENMAN.  MISSOURI  OH  COUNCIL  428  E  CAPITAL  ST .  #203  JEFFERSON  OIY  MO  65101 1  AMERICAN  PHROlEUM  INST 

DAVID  W  DENSfORO.  1050  31SI  STREO.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20007 

WEUS  DENYES.  1919  PEWCYIVANH  AVE.  NW  WASHmGTON  DC  20006 

DEPARTMENT  FOR  PROFESSIONAl  EMPLOYEES.  AFLOO.  815  ISTN  ST    NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.... 

OERRU  BIAUNETT  DEPASSE.  1100  CONNEaCUI  AVE .  NW  #540  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

AlPHONSE  OEROSSO  SWH  HOC  1899  L  STREn.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 - 

aOYO  I  DERROGON.  SWH  906  1828  L  STSO.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

HELEN  B  DESAI  1015  15TH  ST .  NW  #802  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

MICHAEL  DESANTO.  1343  I  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

MARQA  L  DESMOND  444  N  CAPIT*  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20001 

JAMES  T  OEVINE.  LEONARD  COHEN  t  GETTINGS  900  inH  ST.  NW.  #1020  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 
SAMUU  L  DEVME.  1301  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW  SWIE  1150  WASMNGTON  DC  20004 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do ....,.,.,.. 

R  DAMEl  DEVLIN.  1000  ISTH  ST .  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 


CONTAINER  CORP  OF  AMERCA 

EXXON  CORPORATION 

MERRILL  LYNCH  6  CO.  INC 

AMERICAN  CONSULTING  ENGINEERS  COUNCR. 

NATIONAl  TIRE  DEALERS  i  RHREAOERS  ASSN.  MC „ 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

BOWLMG  PROPRIETORS  ASSN  OF  AMER 

AMERICAN  SMALL  AND  RURAL  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIATION.  OHIO  CHAPTER.. 

GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  Of  AMERICA.  INC 

OCaOENTAL  PETROLEUM  CORP 

PAYCO  AMERKAN  CORPORATION 

PEPSICO.  INC 

TRANS  WORLD  AIRLINES.  INC „.. 

BENEFICIAL  CORPORATION 

FEDERAL  NATBNAl  MOOTGACE  ASSX 

GENERAL  EUaRlC  PENSION  TRUST ™ 

NATIONAl  ASSN  OF  PUBLX;  HOSPITAU 

TEACHERS  MSURANCE  AND  ANNUITY  ASSN  OF  AMERCA. 

PHIBRO-SAIOMON,  MC 

ASHIANO  OIL.  INC : 

MACMILLAN  BLOEDEL  MC 

AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE 

DIR  INIL  Aff  OF  THE  GEN  DEI  FOR  ARMEMENTS _ 

SDFRtAVIA ™ 


AMERCAN  PHROUUM  INSI 

NATIONAl  LUMBER  6  BUft.DMG  M\nRHl  DEAURS  ASSN.. 

MONSANTO  CO..: 

SALT  INSTITUT! 

GENERAL  MOTORS  COUP 

K  MART  CORP.. 


r  V  A  OUOi  1301  P(«SnwiNH  (M«K  M  flltt  WSMNCIOR  K  nOM.. 

OMHNSOIS  MC   641  MCKMGMT  STtEFT  REAOMG  PA  I96C',  

IKMAS  A  DMi  444  NORTH  CAmOl  SI.  NW  #41?  WASHMGTON  K  700C1  „ 

MCHAfL  I  OMEN  (M  PENNSYLVANIA  AVI .  SL  #206  WASMNGTON  DC  TMXU 

Oo 


OAJUAND  COUNTY  OPW 

BOUNDARY  CAS  INC 

CORAL  PETRaEUM  INC 

CUSTOM  AUTOMOTIVE  SOUND  ASSN.  MC 

FEDERATED  CASH  MANAGEMENT  SYSHMS 

ciiBANE  buildim;  CO 

HONII  HEALTH  SERVKIS  t  STAFFING  ASSN 

'  HVIOE  SHIPPING  INC  

I  MARINE  ENGINEERS  BENEFOAl  ASSN 

MtnOPaiTAN  TRANSPORIAinN  AUTHORITY 

i  NAnONAl  nOERAnON  OF  SOCIETIES  FOR  OMM.  SOQAl  WORK 

1  JOSEPH  E  SEAGRAM  I  SONl  MC _ 

I SIAIE  01  DELAWARE.  STATE  OFIMA,  SIAn  01  UUSIANA.  0  XL- 
I MSTUHGS  WATER  OBTICI „.. 


2.7SO09 


2.50000 

100.00 


25000 

45000 

15.191 15 


1.00000 

90on 

9.69467 
9.75000 


1.50000 
31S00 


1.247.30 


3J200S 
19.99991 


5.00000 
22500 


200W 


2.00000 
1.05000 
3.022.50 
1.600.00 
74250 


I.87S00 
3.00000 


300000 
4.02000 


1.00000 


IJOOOO 


4.50000 

50000 
3.00000 


...  ANIROM  (SMIL  PUBLC  A>f AIRS  COMM   

..jFEDIUl  UMPIII  LIFE  ASSURANO  COMPANY... 
KEMPER  INVESTORS  LfE  MSUNANQ  COMPANY 


Do  _ '  lUMBERMENS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  C04FP4H? 


WUYM  0«MS.SIWT0MSaWM42OC$l   NEWISMNCia*DC]«002.. 

Do 

OSABUD  AMERCAN  VETERANS.  3725  AlEXANORIA  PME  COUI SHRNG  KY  41076 

DENNIS C  OU.  1901  L  ST.  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20036 

PAISV  I  DO.  1201  I6TH  ST .  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20036 —. 

C  L  OnON  ■.  PO  BOX  1151  PENSACOU  Fl  32520 _„ 

SIEm  P  DOEHUR.  sun  1405  1725  >  ST.  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20006 

WUJAM  BAJMOWS  OCGGEH.  SUTE  600  INl  22ND  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007.„... 

MMES  F  DONEITY.  624  9TM  ST^NW  7TH  FL  WASHMGTON  K  20001 

GREGOaV  1  DOa  nil  19TH  StKET.  Mm  WASMNGTON  X  20036 „.. 

JUU  DOMEMCX.  1775  K  SIKH.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

DOHESIC  WUCAITEIS  ASSN.  PO  BOX  4394  HOUSTON  TX  77210 

MM  I  DONMIOl  sum  104  499  SOUTH  CAPIIOl  SIlEn,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20003.. 

■HMB  ■  OCNMOSOU  1730  GUURMU  BUXl  CIEKIANO  OH  44115 _. 

SAUV  &  OONNEI.  1707  I  STHT.  NW.  #950  WASMNGTON  K  20036 

nous  J  DONOU.  1615  H  ST .  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20062 

MO  C  DONOWW.  P  a  80K  5000,  #612  ClEVtlANO  OH  44101 

«UMN  ooNOwvi.  nil  a  iim  si,  #700  arungtw  va  22209 

F»M8 1  OOOin.  526  SCMBl  ST .  SW  WASMNGTON  DC  20024.. 


■A  oonwi.  sum  ISO  2020  K  smEn.  nw  washmgton  dc  20006 

MAY  Oa  RD  DOOniAN.  300  SECOND  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10010 

JAMB  K  VKt».  1750  K  ST.,  Mm  WASMNGTON  K  20006 

OUR  1.  OOn  I .  SMUiOO  910  17TN  ST.  NW  NASMNCTON  DC  20006 

JOStm  I.  OOSS.  3261  OU)  IS  MGHNAY^m  500  FAHfAX.  VA  22030 „ 

on  UNB  t  taaSSM.  \m  OONMrnuI  AVL.  nw  WASMNGION  K  20036. 

Oi- 

Do;. 


OMAES  P  OOWNEI.  7901  WESTPAM  DIM  HOEAN  VA  22102 

JANE  UNO  DOWNTT.  PO  «  2303  400  AMYMVY  DR  ARLINGTON  VA  22002.. 
JOHN  H  DOWNS  A.  1101  I6TH  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 
JOHN  a  DOYU  »  .  317  PEM6YIVANH  AVL.  SE  WASMNGTON  DC  20003. 
JOHN  t  OOVU.  SUITE  1100  1090  VEOIONT  AVL.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.. 

nwn  N  DOOE.  sunt  230  ti30  itth  siwt,  nw  washmgton  k  20030... 

HNCY  DMMU.  215  PBtSYUMIM  MC.  SE  WASMNGTON  K  20003 

NMES  L  OMK.  IIOI  VEMOm  AM..  NW  WKSHMGION  DC  20005.. 


JOAN  AUERI  DKUX.  M  PUN  A«  St  #202  WASMNGTON  DC  20015 

JUNE  L  OHYEI.  1300  N  1 7TH  SI  SURE  300  AOUNCKM  VA  22209. _ 

siwoD  oMtsm. SHni  aoo  iiso  it^ si.  nw  waswnciom  k  20036- 
OW 1  OaSCOU.  im  H  SI,  M  WSNNCnN  K  20036 


HEALTH  t  MEDCNE  COUNSEL  OF  WASMNGTON. 
PROFESSHNAL  SERVCES  COUNCIL 


OUTTXXIR  POWER  EQUIPMENT  MSmUK. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSN _ 

GULF  POWER  COMPANY.. 


MORTGAGE  MSURANO  COMPANIES  OF  AMERCA.. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO  (OHIO) 

GROUP  HEALTH  ASSN  OF  AMERCA.  MC. -. 

EDISON  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE 

INVtSTMENI  COMPANY  INSTIIUIt _ 


AMERCAN  OSTEOPAIHC  ASSN 

STANEMRO  OR.  CO  (OMO) 

GENERAL  FOODS  CORPOIIATlON 

OIWNS'  CHOICE.  MC 

CUVElAND  ElECTRC  lUUMiNATMG  00. 

NAnONAl  ASSN  Of  FEDERAL  CREDIT  UMONS „ 

ANOKNI  MM)  I  nANSPORTATKW  BUMS  ASSN.. 

AMKM  BAKERS  ASN 

PUNNED  PARENTHOOD  OFHEvi' YORkafYriic""' 


HEALTH  MSURANCE  ASSOCUTKIN  OF  AMERCA.  MC 

DEERE  I  COMPANY 

NAIOIAl  UMESIONE  MSI.  MC 

ADVANCE  FUeUCAiaS.  MC;  PAUKR  COHMUNCAIOB,  MC- 

EASTERN  MClOWAVt  MC........ 

PAUKI OOMMUNCAIOB,  MC 

NATOIAL  MACMNE  TDOl  Munis'  ASSN 

AMEKAN  MOVERS  CONFERENCE. 


NklOMl  son  DRINK  ASSN.. 
ENWMMMENTAl  POUCY  MSmUIL- 

«EU  HEUCOPIER  lEXIRON 

WAIU  OUAUIY  ASSN 


CONGRESS  WAIOi... 

AMERCAN  HEOCAl  ASSN 

NAIXMAl  ASSN  OF  CASUAiifv  I  SURETY  AQENTSiiZZZ 

ASSOQATHN  Of  DATA  PNOCESSMG  SEIMCE  OKAHZAimS.. 

NAIXMAl  HUITI  HOUSMG  CQUNd. .- _. 

AMEMCM  lA*  ASSN 


11.74991 


i.moo 


(1.44431 


1.(6010 
1.771.S1 

{.soon 

17S00 


84800 

292  32 
6.000.00 
1J37.S0 


150.00 
S.000.10 

■2,5o6bo 

6.000.00 
52500 
7100 
10125 
150.00 

1.719.16 


900.00 
162.77 


3M.I0 
3.20MI 

6.000.00 
4.82(00 
1.175.00 


177S.00 


64I.U 


52299 


10000 
2U3I 

9.69467 

4.95000 

2530 


13121 


1165 


2.08600 
13656 
22102 
13630 
26735 


14362 

55(22 

25000 

5.91600 

1151 


Ittll 
20.70(27 


■MIS 


(I.444JI 

M.'ob 

fiijJN 

113IS 


225  51 

204  55 

38.772.67 


113.11 


360.00 
225 


8.00 


260.00 


IJKLM 


174.01 


I.U1.M 


May  11,  1983 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


11953 


OrpwziBwi  or  tadMM  Rh| 


DOmim  J  DUMB.  1025  CONHCICUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #209  WASMNGIW  DC  20036.. 
EOWM  JASON  DNYBI,  1775  PENNSYIVANH  AVENUE.  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20006 

FRAN  DU  MEUI.  1101  VEMONT  AVBNIE.  NW.  #402  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

EffLYN  DUMON,  1710  MQADIMV  NEW  YOM  NY  10019. 

I  D  DUMW.  IMO  tMSSACHUSCnS  AVE.,  NW  WIASMM6I0N  DC  20036.. 


BAiBAM  S  DUnX.  965  LBHINI PIAU.  SW  #  905  WASMNGTON  K  20024- 

JME  HCPKE  DUDlfY,  1101  15IH  SngI,  NW  WWSHMBTOH  DC  2000S 

ANN  AMOBBON  DUET,  222  S.  PMBPEI  liVL  PAK  HGE  L  (00(1.. 


FINCB  J.  DUGGAN,  412  FRSI  ST.,  SE.  #200  mSMNGIOM  K  20003 .. 

lAUME  DuraTzrai  h  snsi,  nw  wamngion  oc  mm 


EWLYN  OUHMC  475  RNEBSE  Om.  #239  NEW  YWK  NY  lOllS.. 

HERVM  L  OUUUM.  1(29  K  St.,  NW.  #204  WHSHWeTON  K  2000( -. 

DON  R.  DUNOiinte  K  ST.JIW  SUII 1107  WASHMGTON  K  2000( -.,.,,-. -. 

DUNCw.  woabE.  1  mm.  sum  1200 177s  pgiBn.wMAAVi.  nw  imsHMEnM  k  zoooo- 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Oo- 
Oo.. 
Do.. 
Do- 


UUSE  a  DUNUP,  317  PBMSVIVMIA  AVL^  WASHMGTON  K  20003. 
JAKS  W.  DUNUr,  195  MONTAGUE  ST.  INOillLVN  NY  11201 


Ea|M|*r/CM 


AMERCAN  BUSMESS  CONFERENCE,  MC 

FOUYiAMMOJIOUMAUGH  t  JACOBS  (FOR.  MDEPBOBII  RfflNQB  ASSOCH- 
IKMOFMnn). 

MBRCAN  UING  ASL 

MIBMATOM.  lADKS-  GAOBII  WOnOS  UNON 

NAIOW.  UUL  ElECmC  OOOPHttUVE  ASSN 

AiaCMI  WHOA  MOIW  OOJNC 

NODIN.  OONSIWCIDIS  ASSOCWKM .. 


NAIRWI.  ASSOCHIUN  OF  HANUFACTUHS- 

ASmAnON  OF  AMBICMI  RMUWOS. 

COBMM  CNISI  

■mUlY  M  «A,  MC 


OaiA  MR  UNES.  MC 

PHUrS  PEraOUUM  OOWWY- 
AOOIPH  lOZAS.. 


EAST  BAY  WXm.  PMK  OKIICr.. 
NA  MAY  HAHEY.. 


HUnMUNION  HEimPOUIAN  AUTHOMIY.. 


KMMtJ 
■I  NEST 


%m 


VMM 

10341.50 

13SJ0 

200JO 

37$« 

7124 
5.CnS2 


200J0 


2100 


1,025.71 
3JI7JI. 

"iio 


3I3J7 

njo 


61il0 


BfCmC  OONSUHBB'  ASSN,  MC- 


mn  IH  DUNN,  SUTE  520  IISO  K  ST  JIW  WHSHMGION  K  20006 

JOHN  H.  DUNNE.  Ill  ROEOa  KM  SUilE  702  SUVBI  SPRING  MD  20910.. 

MMES  A.  DUnb.  115  CONNKICUI  Aft^NW  WASHMGION  K  20006 

JOSEPH  L  DURM,  100  FQEM.  SI.  BOmiN  MA  02110 

MCHAE  V.  DUMtnOJOO  HAimAND  AVi.5W  WASHMGION  K  20024... 
B.  J.  DUMMI.  P.a  itR  2121  OCMVS  CWSn  TX  71403.. 


EDWARD  J.  DUHON,  SUITE  400  115  KIH  SIREn,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006.. 

DMia  A  nnnlunE  214  412  fust  street.  ^  washmgton  dc  20003...... 

Do- 
Do.. 


L  L  DUX8URV,  SUITE  HO  400  FUST  STREET,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20001.. 
DENS  J.  DWYER,  700  NORIM  FARfAX  ST.  ALENWMIA  VA  22314.. 


mam.vmwL  suiy  i  austm  1222  eye  street,  nw  washmgton  dc  20006.. 

EDIIH  W.  DYUM,  SlxiE  906  1128  L  SIISI,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

DBMB  J.  EAMMn,  1753  EUCUO  AVL,  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20009.. 
JMX  a  EARIY,  UJS  ISIH  ST.,  NW,  #514  WASHMGION  DC  20005- 


EAION  ASSOQAIES,  MC  1750  k  ST..  NW.MIE  260  WIASHMETOH  K  20006.. 
CHMUS  K  EATON,  Slh  2(0  1750  K  Shei.  NW  WmSWeTON  DC  2000(.... 
T  L  L  EAim,  1750  K  ST.,  NW,  SUITE  2(0  WASHMGTON  DC  20000.. 


r  L  EBEl.  1025  CONNECICUI  AVL,  NW,  #1014  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 — . 

HMOD  F.  EBERU.  OWEN  t  FBKE  llil  L  SIREH,  NW,  #201  WASHMGTON  DC  20036- 

UJCMDA  L  OBNlf.  1347  MARYUWD  mUL  NE  WAMWION  DC  20002 

N  BOYD  ECXER,  1100  OONMECICUI  AVL,  MTiAaMGiai  DC  20036. 

ROBQII C  ECNMROI.  1750  PENNSVIVAMM  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006. 

Do 

Do- 


PAinCM  K.  GCONONCS,  ISIH  I  H  SIREEIS,  IW  WMHM6I0N  OC  2000S- 


PEIER  8.  B»IIMI.  1775  PENNSYIVANH  AVL.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006 

OANB.  J.  EDEIMM,  MC,  SUTE  460  1730  PENNSYIVANA  AVL,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006- 

WtiJAM  R.  EDGAR,  Mlt  401  815  OONNKICUI AVBRJL  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006 __ 

HEia  H.  EDGE.  700  N.  FAHFAX  SI.  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 — 

ARTHUR  8.  EDGEWORTH  JR  ,  1709  NEW  YDRX  AVL,  NW,  #801  WASHMGTON  K  20006 . 

EOGON  BKIRC  MSmUIL  9TN  FUXM  1111  19TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

V.  ANNE  BUMD,  1909  K  ST.,  NW,  #300  WASMNGTON  K  20006 

SIEPHBI  L  EDH6IDN,  107  MME  AVL,  SW  WASHMGION  DC  20024 

ED  EOMONOSON,  BOX  11  MUSXOGQ  OK  74401 

Do 

Do- 

Do- 

Do- 

Do- 


SIA1I  OF  NORTH  DAUTA 
WE5IBM  FUaS  ASSOOAl 
IJMMBITAI  POUCY 
HKnLVN  UNOM  GAS  00. 


MC- 


MBBM  OOUNCI.  FOR  CAPHAI  FOMATION.. 


MTBIMinW.  FED  OF  PROFESSOML  t  TEHNCM.  ENGMraS- 

FOn  MOTOR  00.- 

FUST  NATIONAl  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

AMERCAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED- 
CSmW.  POWER  AND  UGHT  OOIMIY- 


tM».. 


FOOD  AND  BEVERMZ  TRADES  DOT., 
DOUGUSORPURCWSMGCORP 

MDEroDer  petrouum  assn  of  the  mouniam  siaies- 

SOtBCra  DNUJN6  CO.. 


RRUOMI  REUBBIT  ASSN.. 
MLMY  PROGRESS  MSI.. 


OONnMCI  SIAfFMG  OF  N0KA.  MC 
i  LYNCH  tCO^MC 


BONNEMUE  ASSOOWltS,  MC'^M  WBiiw'REniJHi'OOUMai)- 
NAIKMAL  AGRCUlIURAi.  CHEMCAIS  ASSN 


EATON  ASSOCMIES,  MC-. 

EATON  ASSQOAIB!  MC 

ENS8CH  CORPORATION 

AMERXM  afcnmcs  assn 

OIUENS  FDR  A  NUCLEAR  FROZE - 
MOHlOH.OORP- 


42.71 


IIJMOM 


2.737M 
310J0 
S2SJ1 

6.24IJ0 


342JI0 


4412S 

17J0 


1,276.00 


67il0 
940.00 


H2il 


6:M 


1.4S0J0 


OONSOUDAIB)  MIURAL  GAS  00 

OORSUMER  FEOERATON  OF  AMBBCA.. 

MESIMBIT  COMPANY  MSTITUTE 

NAIUNAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUUSB  OF  THE  U  J. . 


FOLEY,  lARDNBI.  HOUABAUGN  t  JACOBS  (FOR:  OIY  OF  MOMEAIOB) . 

AHBBCAN  SEAT  flat  OOUNa 

SATES  lEARJET  CORPORAIKM 


EDS  CORPORATKN,  229  PENNSYLVANIA  AVL,  SE  WASMNGTON  DC  20003 

CHRSTME  A  EDWARDS,  1211  OONNECTCUI  AVL,  NW  SUITE  102  WASMNGION  K  20036- 

J.  RODNEY  EDWARDS,  260  MADGON  AVL  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 

MACON  T.  EDWARDS.  1030  ISTH  ST.,  NW,  #700  WASHMGTON  DC  2000S 

MAX  N  EDWARDS,  1511  K  STRST,  NWJIllOO  WASHMGION  DC  20005 

MCHAa  D.  EDWARDS,  1201  1(TM  SIKET,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  2003( 


WtUW  A  EDWARDS,  250  OU)  COUNTRY  ROAD  MMEOIA  NY  11501 

PAUL  1  EGAN.  ISOIK  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20000 

EQGERS  t  GKBC.  1407  MAM  SI.  SUITE  335  DAUAS  TX  75202 

SARA  EHRMAN,  444  NORTH  CAPmX.  ST.,  NW,  #412  WASMNGION  DC  20001 .— 
MARY  ANN  EIXMGIGER,  1735  NEW  YORK  AVL,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20000- 

YMNNE  6.  EDER,  400  FRST  SIREH,  NW,  #100  WASHMGTON  DC  20001 

JKi  W.  EKANO,  507  SECOND  SIREF,  NE  WASHMGTON  K  20002 

ALBERT  C  EISEiCERG,  1735  NEW  YORK  AVBNK,  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20006.... 
CARL  W  EK,  sum  202  600  MARYIAND  AVENUL  SW  WASHMGTON  DC  20024... 

XMAITUN  P  ElA.  142  W.  GORMAM  MADGON  Wl  53703 

H.  J.  QAM  I,  1201  MAPLE  ST.  GREB680R0  NC  27405 

TNniHY  L  BDO,  1850  K  ST^  NW  SUm  925  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

GEORGE  K.  OlADB,  1401  WliON  BLVD.,  #205  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

EUAS  NR)  IHTZ.  12IH  Ft  734  ISTH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  200O5 

J.  BURTON  EUER  JR  ,  425  13IH  SrjRI),#1020  WASHMGION  K  2O0O4 


CHARES  W.  EUXin,  WECONSM  PEnOUUM  COUNOL  25  W  MAM  ST..  #703  MADGON  Ml  S3703- 

JOHN  DOYU  EUJOn,5500  QUMCY  ST.  HYAITSVllE  MD  20784 

STEVE  EUXjn,  765  MMO  SI  NEWARl  NJ  07101 

XMN  EUlS,  lis?  E  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006 

DOROTHY  A.  EUSWORTM,  1300  OONNECIKUT  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

PERRY  R.  OlSWORTH,  aXTE  435  1425  H  ST,  Mil  WASMNGTON  K  2000S. 


UY  RUTS  PIETROWSX)  t  BflCXHaD,  SUm  i\i  WATERGATE  (00  BUXI  WASMNGION  DC  20037 
EMERGENCY  COMMniEE  FOR  AMBBON  TRADE,  1211  CONNHHCUT  AVL  WASHMGTON  K  2003( 

EMERSON  aECIHC  Oa  MOO  FUXBSANT  ST.  lOUIS  MO  63136 

CAROL  R  BHY,  P.a  BOX  1300  MOfAN  VA  22102 

EMPUrrS  RBOCAIRM  OOUNCI,  SUTE  600  1627  K  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 


RAILWAY  PROGRESS  MSI.. 

U.S.  LEAGUE  OF  SAMNGS  ASSOQAIKMS-. 


MOTOR  VEMCU  MNIJFACIURBS  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  U.S.,  MC- 
DGABIED  AMERCAN  VEISMNS- 


AMEHDW  MUND  WATERWAYS  COMH- 
CHBOIEE  NATHN . 


DOSS  AWATON,  MC 

M  MTBDHUONAl  MANAGEMENT  CORP.. 
ONAHOMA  ASSN  OF  BKTRC  C00P5..- 
U.S  MAHTME  OOHMmEl  MC 


SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  00 — 

AMBHCAN  PAPER  MST,  MC 

MIBNAL  COTTON  OOUNOl  OF  AMER- 
FRANKanNGSLEY.. 


NATIONAl  EDUCAIHN  ASSN.. 
UMG  HAND  UGHIMG  CO.... 
AMERCMIJEGXM 

LTV  coRraureM- 


AMERKMI  BRAa  PUBUC  AfFARS  OOMM- 
AMBICAN  MST  OF  ARCMTECIS 


FHENDS  OF  ANNALS,  MC 

PORnANDGEHERALBlnRC.. 


ARERCAN  MSTITUTE  OF  ARCHITH;TS.. 

FiNRBB'  BWCAIXMU.  i  OMJPERAUVE  UNON  OF  AHBMX- 

sawcuiB-.....,... 

CONE  MUS  OORPORAnON 

CATERPUAR  TRACTOR  CO 

SOOEIY  OF  AMBBCAN  WOOD 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  STATE  SAVMGS  t 
NAIXMAL  CATILBe'S  ASSN 
AMBICAN  PETROUUM  MSI.. 


MC. 


SUFBIVGORS- 


ROEUTY  UNION  TRUST  CO - 

ASSOOAIEO  G8IBIAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  JUCHCA- 


EMPUMRS  OOUNCR  ON  aaME  COMPENSATKM,  1?06  PENNSYIVANH  AVENUL  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20006.. 

RBK  R  EMSEUEM,  1100  M  STROI,  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20036 

UMEU  J.  BDAHL  1800  MASSWHUSETTS  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036. 


OeiGY  CONSUMOS  t  PRODUCBB  ASSN,  BOX  1726  PETROLBMI  PUZA  SEMMOU  OK  74161- 

RAUW  BREL,  1001  COMCCTCUI  AVL.  NW,  #1120  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

STEVEN  L  BRZIBBIG.  2033  M  ST.,  NW,  #404  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

LEWS  A.  BKMAN,  1100  ISTH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005.. 


PATRCH  HANAHAN  BIGMAN.  IIU  15TH  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  U  20005 

CHRBTOPMHI  BN»XSI,  195?  E  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 

M.  DAU  BGKN^UOO  I7TH  SI.,NW  SUm  406  WASMNGTON  K  20036 

ALUSON  XMI  maBON,  1140  bMNECItUT  AVENUL  NW,  #310  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 

PAUL  A  EOUAli  (00  PENNSYIVANH  AVL,  SE.  #200  WASlRNGTON  DC  20003 

VCNE  L  BOCXSON,  77?  14TH  SIRHI,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

XMN  M.  BGXME  JR  ,  1108  LAVACA,  SUITE  400  AUSIM  TX  78701 

JBWY  N.  BWM,  f.  0.  BOX  3331  HOUSTON  TX  77001 

SAM  J.  DMN  JR.,  PO  BOX  69  MORGANTON  NC  28655 


MTERNAT10NAL  ASSN  OF  MACNM6IS  t  ABDSPUCE  WORSRS- 
NATIONAL  COUNCn.  OF  AGMCULIURAL  EMPUTVBB- 
OCEAN  MMIIG  ASSOCS. 


STATE  OF  UMSHNA- 


iimn 


ISOjOO 


391.2S 
4.12100 


wyax 


120JS 


2.100iM 


1,191.10 
1.925.U 
7.527.00 
3.000JXI 
1,764.(( 
2JOO.O0 
I2(.5( 


1,500.00 

4.sao( 

U75.00 


HOJH 
SOM 


47  JO 


1.00 


n.»4.16 


2.271(6 


3J03.40 
21.50 


22.04 
100.00 
23(00 
2,005.70 
301.45 

Sill 


512.44 


2t2.W 

119.92 

1,532.04 


2,500.00 
100.00 


1.000i» 
7.50 


12J04.42 
2JXM.00 


13J04.75 


14,50000 


AMBICAN  BAR  ASSN 

NATIONAL  RURAL  aECfJK  COimTMlSN^^^ 


CNBKAL  SPBHLICS  MFGRS  ASSN 

AHSHCAN  ASSN  FOR  HAHMGE  I  FAMLY  THERAPY.. 

PHAMMCBniCAl  MAMJFMnURBIS  ASSN _. 

BRBTOl-HYERSCO.. 


ASSOCHIB)  GBeUL  CONTRACIDRS  OF  AMERCA.— 

SMOAR  OR.  OOHWAIXIN 

OOUMX  OF  BCNGY  RESOURCE  TRIBES 

MDEFODENT IGURANCE  AGBIIS  OF  AMEHOt.  MC- 
NAIKMAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS - 


STANDARD  OR  CO  (MDHNA) 

QUMTANA  REFMBIY  COMPANY 

MEAD  CORP.,  ANHEUSO)«JSCH  I  WESTVACO.. 


20J11.00 
400.00 
165.00 

41,235.00 


2J00.00 
2.000.00 


500.00 


10J11.6S 
1.250.00 


1.437.13 
220.00 


31132 


iS.70 
25.00 


27,17101 
6S1.99 

4.950.00 

2,106.31 

20,311.00 

2tl5 

"TtSiib 


144.10 


11-059  0-87-26  (It.  9) 


N 
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OttMjDigR  Of  hMdol  Fli| 


9BU  &  ESSERS.  115  1(TM  STREH,  Ml  HMSHMCniN  DC  20006 

GBMGE  I.  ESHOn.  Ill  CONNECnCUT  AK..  M)  WASHRKTDN  K  20006. 

tSTAH  Of  MUa  R.  U«OJ.R.  1  BUMBI  HH  M  46914 

JME  8.  tSiaiY.  1615  H  illHT,  KW  NASHMGICN  K  20062 

HHfl  ORPOMnON.  sun  611  1155  ISTH  ST..  m  NASHMGION  DC  2000S. 

jmO  t  EUK.  f  a  BOPt  3556  KMSHHGTON  OC  20007 

DM  EWM6, 160  II  CMOM  AVENUE.  SE  HMSMMGIOM  K  20003 

DOMMO  Cm&,  P.O.  BOX  1496  SARASOTA  a  33577 „ 

jam  R»  fVMS  JR..  OtORNOR  t  HANNW  1919  PBR6VIVAIW  AfflRJE.  Ml  KMSMRieTCN  DC  20006.. 
Di 


JDSBK  0.  EVAK.  ttmmm  21  4401  LH  HWY.  AlUIGnM  VA  22207 „ 

Rtf  rana  evmc  sun  210 1201  pennsvivama  avqhe.  m  wasmrgion  k  20004.. 

f  0.  EVIARS.  inO  M  ST..  RN  NASHRCTOR  K  20036.. 


mm  K  EVBGOR,  1611  RORTM  KERT  ST  SUITE  900  ARURGTOR  VA  22209 

EiiER  L  EffsjcW  mmm  n.  ard  corooro  pre  (murhgtor  de  i9»7.. 

JOTW  P  EVES,  SCOTT  PlAtt  PHIADEIPHIA  PA  19113 

KY  P  EWRIG  JR..  1101  CORHECTOIT  AVENUE.  NW  WASMRI6IDR  K  20036 

Dd 


HAYK  S.  EIMRG,ASSOCMTED  PHROIBM  MUSTRKS  OF  PA  PC.  BOt  925  HARRS8URG  PA  1710l_ 

F/P  RESEARCH  USOQATES,  SUITE  303  1700  K  SIREH,  NRI  RIASMRGTOR  DC  20006 

Dd 

IKWa  FADEN.  SUTE  1101  1346  CONNECTICUT  AVEJIW  VMSHMGTDN  DC  20006. 

THOMS  L  FA«R,  777    14TH  STRER.  NW  NASMNGnM  DC  20003 

ROREIT  R.  FAHS,  SUTE  205  1101  15IH  ST.,  RN  WASHRRTDR  DC  20005.. 


DALE  N.  FMUT.  5740  SOUTIwna  BOUUVARO  IIAURB  OH  43614.. 

TMOWS  B.  FARUY  1,  2101 1  ST^RW  WASMRGIOR  DC  20037 

FARMBB'  EDUCATIMAL  t  aMKRATNE  URNR  OF  MBHCA,  P.O.  BOX  2251  DENVER  CO  I02S1.. 
FMRBMMTH.  WCTM  t  GALLAGHER.  1123  JEFFERSOR  PUO.  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20O36 


Bl- 
Dl„ 

Di.. 


JOHR  W  FARQUHAR.  1750  K  ST.,  NW  WASHRCTOR  DC  20006.. 
OMWR  T.  FARR.  1750  R  SIREn.  NW  WASHRNHDR  U  20006 
OOUXES  L  FARR.  SUITE  200  1101  14TH  ST.,  RW  WASRR6I0N  OC  20005. 


■CHAa  FNHM,  1619  HASSACHUSETIS  AWL.  NW  WASHRRnOR  DC  20036 

JOSEPH  A.  FARRELL  1600  WUON  BOUIEVARD,  #1000  ARURGTOR  VA  22209 

PENELOPE  SMRIMNG,  SUITE  415  1025  CONRKTCUT  AVE.JIW  WASHRNHDR  K  20036. 

WROIS  G  FAUST.  SUTE  200  2000  I  STREET,  NW  WASMCTDN  DC  20036. 

Dt. 


JANE  FAWCEn-HOOWR,  1101  K  ST.,  RW,  #230  WASHRIGTDN  DC  20006 

FHIBML  rarai  UFE  ASSURARCE  iXRVANYJEWER  BLDG  D-3  lONG  GROVE  I.  G0049 

maam  of  aibcar  oorirdueo  snimiG.  so  broaoway  new  yok  ny  10004 

FOSMnGR  OF  AIBCAR  HOSPITALS.  SUITE  402  1111  19TH  ST..  RW  WASHM6I0N  K  20036.. 
FOmTDR  OF  JWBICM  SC»TKTS.  307  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE..  NE  WASHHKTOR  DC  20002.. 
IBCWa  FEIRSTEM.  1319  F  STREET.  RW  WASHRNHOR  K  20004. 


1  B.  FEIDMAR.  DOROVAH.  UBLMEJCWTOR  t  IMRE  1150  R  SIREn.  NW  WASHRRTDR  DC  20006.. 

JARHS  A  FBmG.  SUTE  602  1155  liTH  SIREn,  RW  WASHRKTOR  DC  20005 

a  WBJfS  FERPRCH,  P.  0.  BOX  1500  SOROVUi  NJ  01176 

RmiH  W  FENSIEREIi,  242  E.  lOTH  STIST  NEW  YORK  NY  10O21.. 


FENSTERWAU)  t  ASSOCIATES.  1000  WISOR  BLW  SUTE  900  ARURGTOR  VA  22209.. 

EDWARD  T.  FERGUS,  100  BDU)  ST  NEW  YORR  NY  10292 „ 

ALIBI  R.  FBGUSOR.  1525  NEW  WaPSHRC  AVENUE.  NW  WASHWGTON  OC  20036.. 
JACK  FERGUSON  ASSOCIATES.  203  HARYURO  AVE..  NE  WASHRKTOR  DC  20002 

Do.. 

Dd.. 

Od.. 


BETSY  FERGUSON,  1175  EYE  STREET.NW  SUTE  1110  WASHRKTOR  DC  20006 „ 

JARB  H.  FBHJSOR,  1140  CORRECTCUT  AVE.,  NW,  #609  WASHMGIDN  K  20036.. 

JOHR  T.  FBBUSOR  1 ,  1175  EYE  STREET,  NW  WASHRtGTDR  DC  20006 

JOm  L  FESTA,  1619  iMSSAMISEITS  AVE..  RW  WASHRKTOR  DC  20036. 


BIARC  FBIRHG,  1619  WSSACHUSETTS  AVL.  NW  WASHRKTOR  K  20036.. 

FRED  a  FKIMK.  1129  20TH  STREH.  RW  WASHRKTOR  DC  20036. _.„ 

C  H.  FUSS,  (00  MARYUM)  AVL.  SW  WASHRKTOR  OC  20024.. 


GARY  W.  FfiDS,  1120  CORRECIICUT  AVE..  NW  WASHRN^OR  U  20036. 

EOITH  U.  FIRSTJ140  OORRECTCUT  AVt.  N(»  #712  WASHRKTOR  OC  20036 

KRSar  A  FHiSI.  610  RRK  BUK.  1200  llfH  ST..  NW  WASHRKTOR  DC  20036 

■ATTHEW  f  Vm.  1775  K  ST ,  NW  WASHRKTOR  OC  20006 

FRtEY  NMBIi  WAGNER  HEINE  UNOERBERG  S  CASEY.  lOTH  FLOOR  1120  OORRGCTKUT  AVt,  RW  WASHMGTON  DC 
20036. 


Einploytr/Cint 


RITERNATIONAl  UMGSHOREMEN'S  ASSN., 
US  STEEL  CORPORATION. 


Afi-cn.. 


CHAMBER  OF  CORRKRCE  OF  THE  OS. .. 


AWRCANMEATMSinUTE.. 
AHBRCAR  EXPRESS  CO.. 


EVANS  MVESTGATIVE  1  SECUROY  SERVK.. 
TMNSFQRT  RRflUAL  SERVKES.  MC. 


URHED  nKOORI  MUTUAL  STEAM  SMP  ASSUIANCE  ASSR  (BERMUDA). 
WEST  OF  ERGIARO  SMP  OWNERS  MUTUAL  PROTEa.  i  MJEMRnY  «S 

URfTED  /CTOR  FOR  ANRIAIS.  HC 

HALUWRX  CARDS,  INC.. 

AMERICAN  BAR  «SN 

FOOTWEAR  MOUSIRKS  Of  AM8HCA 

R3  AMERR>tS,  NC 

scon  PAPER  COMPANY 

VH60R  t  EUORS  (FOR:  AMERICAN  GENERAL  CORPORATHN). 

VIGOR  t  EUMS  FOR:  GATX  TERMRULS  CORP) 

VNGOR  t  aiURS  IfOR:  TRAVELERS  N6URARCE  CO) 

AMERCAR  PEIWiail  RBTITUTt 

NATUIAL  CABLE  TElfVISMR  ASSR. ™. 

SURIRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN. 

WROR  Of  CORCERNED  SOENTBIS.. 

GERERAL  ELECTRR;  CO 

CARGRLMC _„. 

AN08B0RS.. 


AMERKXN  PETROLEUM  R6T. 


BERlNEIiGY  CORPORATML. 


CRMOO  MVESTMENTS,  MC. 
UM).  BBSai  k  BROOK.... 


PAOOOCK  PUBUMTIONS.  IC. 

SOUREX  CORPORATION.. 


FOOD  wmw  MSmuiE 

FOOD  HARRETIK  BSTITUTE 

AMERCAN  NURSES'  ASSR 

AMERCAN  PAPER  INST,  IRC 

AMERCAN  WATERWAYi  OPERATORS,  RC  .. 

AMBKAN  MSURANCE  ASSN 

RENNECOn  CORPORATION 

NRTON,  MCCONNE  AND  BUSHNEU. 

PROCTER  «  GAMBLE  MANUFACTURING  CO  . 


NATRJRAL  ASSN  OF  PRIVATE  PSYCHIATRIC  HOSPITALS.. 

MOnOR  PICTURE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA 

PENRaRlCa 

RESEARWCOTTRQL,  IK 

GENBK  PHARHWBmCAL  MOUSTRY  ASSN. 

NATIORAl  NUTRmONAL  FOODS  ASSOCUHON 

PRUOENTIAL-BACHE  SECURITIES  INC. 

PUeUC  MEREST  ECONOMKS  FOUNOATIOR. 

DtURGHAMSMPREPAR. 


FOSS  UURCH  t  TUG  COMPANY;  FOSS  ALASKA  UNE 

NORTHWEST  ENERGY  CO 

US.  BORAX „ 

TIMES  MRROR  CORR'ANY 

AMERCAN  SOOEIY  FOR  PERSONNa  AOMMEnATOI. 

GEORGRtPAOFC  CORP 

AMERCAN  PAPER  RBI,  MC 

AMERCAN  PAPER  MSI,  RK 

AM  GENERAL  CORPORATION 

AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED 

AMERCAN  BANKERS  ASSN. 


Dl- 
Di. 
Di. 
Ol„ 
Oi. 
Oi. 
to. 


STEPHEN  A  FMN.  P.O.  BOX  520783    GENERAL  MAI.  FACIUTY  MIAMI  K  33152 

FMREGMi  HENDEeON.  FARABOW.  GARREH  t  DUNRER.  1775  R  STREET.  NW  WASHRKTOR  K  20006. 

THOMAS  0  FIRRGAH,  OLD  RDGEBURY  ROAD  SECTHR  D22I  DARBURV  O  06117 

JKL  FIliSBt  923  ISm  ST^NW  WASHMGIDN  K  20005 

lAUK  A  FBB,  1909  K  St..  NW  WASHRKTOR  K  20049 

nWS  J.  FRMN,  916  ATHERTOR  DR.  SALT  LAKE  OIY  UT  14107.. 


FUST  CLASS  MARERS  ASSR.  MC.  SUTE  107  1101  NEW  HAMPSHHIE  AVL.  NW  WASHRKTOR  U  20037.. 

FUST  NATCRAL  BMK  OF  BOSTON.  100  FEDERAL  ST.  BOSIOR  MA  02110 

FMST  NATURAL  BOSTON  CORPORATIOR.  100  FEDERAL  ST.  BOSTON  MA  02110.. 

RI3«WD  L  FKHER,  1000  16TH  ST..  NW  WASMRGIOR  K  20036 

FBO  t  SMCX.  P.C..  SUTE  440  2020  K  ST.  NW  WASHRKTOR  DC  20006.. 

DORAU)  W  FBHER.  3114  IVARHOE  LANE  ALEXARORU  VA  22310 

HNR  H.  FITCH  Rl.  1725  K  STREH,  NW  SUTE  1200  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 


lAURI  I  Fm.  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREH.  NW  WASHRKTOR  K  20007.. 

Oo „ 

HARK  flTTGERAU),  15TH  i  M  ST..  NW  WASHRKTOR  X  20005 

MARY  CURE  RIZGHMU).  SUITE  SOON  IWO  M  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 

MILIARO  L  FJORD.  602  MAM  ST..  #600  CMCMNATI  OH  45202 

DANB.  V.  FUHAGAN  RL.  25  RESEARCH  DR.  WESIBOROUGH  MA  01511.. 


lAMES  I  FUWAGAN,  1730  RHODE  SIANO  AVEMJL  Ml,  #206  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 
MCHAE  FLERMG  SUTE  1010  1300  RORIH  17TH  STKH  ARUN6T0N  VA  22209.. 


FUXHOA  BUSMES  ASSOCWTES,  SUTE  200  2000  I  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

RUTH  R0Wtt245  SECOND  ST..  NE  WASHRKTOR  K  20062 

DAVB  H.  FOaSTER.  1201  16TH  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

WUJAM  J.  FOGARTY.  2029  K  STREH  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

FOLEY  LARONER  HOllABAUGH  t  lACbSS.  1775  PENNSYIVAMA  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006. 

to „ 

to 


to. 
to.. 


lEANDER  L  FOLEY  M.  267  CMf  ST.  RWR  RO.  CAPE  ST.  JOHN  MD  21401.. 
to 


ASSOCUnOR  OF  AMERCAN  FORCGN  SERVCE  WOMEN.. 

COUNOl  OF  FOREST  MOUSTRIES  OF  B.C. 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  IHSTlTUTt 

AMERICAN  PRESIDENT  UNES  LTD. 


ASSOCIATION  Of  SPANISH  FISHERMEN.. 

AT-SEA  INCINERATION.  INC. 

GENSTAR  CONTAMER  CORP.. 


ftKnpts         Ej^RiAms 


4,207.99 
593.00 


255.00 


2.000.00 


400.00 
4JIOO.0O 

TSOMO 


23^79 


3.600.00 
1,500.00 
6,300.00 

250.00 
2,500.00 

2SO.0O 

6J15.00 

142JS3J4 


300.00 
450.00 


200.00 
6,000.00 

290.00 
9.000.00 
.„.„„„„ 


1,415.74 
10,000.00 


100.00 

6.000.00 

90.00 

■■■■■■-■- 

4,374.99 
750.00 


497.00 


60.00 

4.300.00 

736J1 


50.00 
604.25 

■70.55 


462.61 


7.20 


16.00 

134.00 

102.45 

76J62.11 


1.4IS.74 
10.000.00 
1,743.70 


130.00 
21176 


1,300.00 
14,700.00 
12.500.00 


7,500.00 
300.00 


2,750.00 

4,750.00 

920.00 


13,125.00 
36.54 


225.00 


GfNERNMENT  Of  ANTIGUA  t  BARBUDA. 

OCCUENTAL  PETROLEUM  CORP 

PUMTIFF  CLASS,  CORRUGATED  CONTAINER  ANTITRUST  UTBAIRM.. 

PIAMTIFF  CLASS,  ftYWDOO  AMTITRUST  LITIGATION 

POPWATBN  i£b  COHMma 

STEWART  ERVMONMENTAL  SYSTEMS.  INC 

BURGER  KMG  CORrORAIXW.. 
MTERNATHRAL  COMMUMCATNHS  ASSR . 

UMON  CARBBE  CORP. 

TRANSPORTATKM  MSimiTl 

NATIONAI  RETMEO  TEACHERS  ASSR/AHERCAR  ASSR  OF  RH  PERSORS.. 
NORANDA  MINMG  MC 


STANDARD  01  CO  (MOMNA). 

LEAGUE  Of  NEW  YORK  THEATRES  t  PRODUCERS.  MC. 

AMERCAN  GROUP  PRACTKE  ASSN.  MC 

NATHHAL  ASSN.  Of  WHOLESALER-DISTRIBUTORS.. 


GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR:  NATCNAl  COAUTXM  FDR  A  FREE  CUBA). 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  JFOR:  REPUBUC  Of  HAITI) 

NATHNAL  ASSN  Of  HOME  BUIUIERS  Of  THE  Ui 

GOIBK  ASSOCIATES.  MC 

OMO  RIVER  00 

NEW  ENGUNO  POWER  SERVCE  CO 

VEPCO 

AMERCAN  ASSN  Of  EflOIPMENT  LESSORS. 

WESTMGHOUSEEIiCIRCCORP.. 


FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  OR  NATIONAL  LEGBUTCR.. 

NATXIRAL  EDUCATXJN  ASSN 

NATXIRAL  SOOEIY  OF  PROFESSNNAl  ENGWEERS.. 

CITY  Of  MMREAPOUS 

FMST  WGCONSM  NATHNAL  BANK  Of  MILWAUKH. 
MDEPENDENT  REfWERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 

LAWYERS  T1TU  MSURARCE  CORP 

RATHNAL  GYPSUM  CO/CEMENT  ON .. 


NATIONAL  FED  OF  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  CREDIT  UMONS... 
NATUNAL  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  1  FINANCE  CORP 


Maoo 


3,000.00 

440.77 


110.00 


1.506.00 
122.43 


3Jt4J9 


2,000.00 
11,550.00 


1.260.00 
7.630.00 
4,000.00 


250.00 

919.00 

1,115.00 

1.316.00 


4.413.00 


39.00 
42.00 


455.00 
6.00 


40S.OO 
167.00 


Q.00 
1,231.50 


933.53 
56.65 


493.16 


47.17 

215.99 

lUl 
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R.  D.  FOLSOM,  11  DUPONT  ORCli.  NW,  #630  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

to 

FOOD  AND  BEVERAGE  TRADES  DEPARTMENT.  AROO.  115  16TH  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

FOOD  MARXETMG  MSIIIUIE.  1750  K  ST..  NW  WASHRKTOR  M  20006 

FOOOSERVCE  I  lOOGRK  MSI.  1919  PERRSYLVARtt  AVL,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

GDMION  FORBES.  303  HANOVER  BIDG,  410  CEDAR  ST.  ST.  PAUL  MN  55101 

lAURDCE  SlORWAM,  FOLEY,  HOAG  t  EUOT  ORE  POST  OFFCE  SQUARE  BOSTDR  MA  02109 

DOHMD  D.  FOREMAN.  Mil  3^4  4640  W  77TH  MMNEAPOUS  MN  55437 

FOREST  INDUSTRIES  COMMITTQ  ON  TIMBER  VAUJATON  i  TAXATDN.  1250  CONNECICUT  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC 
20036. 

EDWARD  H  fORGOTSOH,  1627  K  ST.,  NW  lOTH  FUXIR  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 „ 

MARK  A.  FORMAN.  SUTE  600  S  1126  20TH  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

SAIUE  H.  FORMAN.  1125  K  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

RARCY  L  FOSTER.  SUTE  510  600  MARYIAND  AVENUL  SW  WASHMGTON  K  20024 

NANCY  P.  FOSTER.  1750  K  STREH.  Ml  WASMRGIOR  K  20006 

ROBERT  U  FOSra.  SUTE  1250  1110  VERMONT  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

ERC  R  FOX.  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006. 

to ~_ 

DAW  E.  FRANASIAK.  1615  H  ST .  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20062 

WRilAM  C  FRANCE,  1701  K  ST.  NW,  #1204  WASHINGTON  OC  2tX)06 

FRANCIS  ASSOCIATE^  LTD..  316  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  SE  WASHINGTON  K  20003.. 

to 

to _ 

to -.._ 

DOUGtAS  L  FRNCBCO.  1101  16TN  ST.  NW  WASHRKTOR  K  20036 

PETB  M.  FRANK,  SUTE  906  1625  K  STKH.  NW  WASMRGION  K  20006 

ALFRED  1  FRANK,  M.,  SURE  320  1140  19IH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

WALTBI  L  FRAMtLARO  R) ,  1717  K  ST..  NW  WA9JHI6I0R  K  20006.. 


THOMAS  C  FRARKS.  604  SAUR  BUU)MG  1000  16TH  STREH.  NW  WASMRGIOR  K  20036.. 

CHARLES  W.  FRAR2.  1133  19TH  STREH.  NW  WASMRGIOR  K  20036 

MARWN  C  FRAN2.  2121  DECATUR  PUCE,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20001 

CHARLES  L  FRA2BI,475  LWANT  PU2A,  SW,  #2250  WASHINGTON  K  20024 

GRGBORV  W  FRAflfi.  P.O  BCK  427  ENGLEWOOO  CO  10151 

ROBOT  M.  FREOERCX.  1616  H  ST.,  NW  WASMRGIOR  DC  20006 

FREDERCK  SERVCE  GROUP.  P.O  BOX  547  FREDERCK  MO  21701 . 


ANR  TOGO  FREE,  1120  CORRECTCUT  AVENUL  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 

CAROL  FSEEDMAR,  317  PENRSYLVARU  AVERUE,  SE  WASHMGTON  K  20003 

D  MUHL  FRmMAN.  2030  M  STREH,  NW  IMSHRKTOR  DC  20036 

JAMES  0.  FRffllAR.  1709  NEW  YORK  AVL.  NW.  #101  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 


IMOA  \.  FRQMAN.  1724  MASSACHUSETTS  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 
PAUU  A.  FREER.  1100  M  ST.  NW.  #975  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 
ROBERT  E  FREER.  SUITE  2200  1000  WILSON  BLVD  ARUNGTON  VA  22209.. 


RONNA  FREIBERG,  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREH.  NW  WASHINGION  K  20007 . 

to _ 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to;:;:;izzi~izz;ii~i~~iiz!zzizizzz;~zz 
to „ 

to 

VERRCK  0  FRENCH,  1000  CONNECTICUT  AVL,^NW.  #700  WASMNGTON  DC  20036. 

SAKA  HAMRC  mm.  260  MADISON  AVL  N^V  YORK  NY  10016. 


En|)ki|«/aM 


R  DUFFY  WALL  t  ASSOCIATES,  INC  (FOR  FREEPORT-MCMORAN.  MC) . 
NATBNAL  COUNOL  ON  SYNTHETe  FUELS  PROOUCTWN 


9.00 


HMRESOTA  RAUONH. 


CIS  WHOLESALE  GROCBS.  IC. 


STAROARO0I.CO(M0IANA). 


TEXAS  OR.  t  GAS  CORP  . 

UMON  PACnC  CORP. 

NATHNAL  BROADCASIMG  CO.  MC.„. 

AMEBCAR  SOYBEAN  ASSN 

FOOD  HARKHMG  MSIIIUIE 

SMPBUUBB  OOUROL  OF  AMERCA. 

APPU  COMPUTER  CORP 

EMPLOYEE  RELOCATHN  COUNCH.. 


CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  OF  THE  Ui. 

NATHNAL  MOTORSPORIS  COMM  OF  MXVS.. 


OONIWENTAL  AMUNE  EMPUJYEES  ASSN.. 

NATHHAL  EDUCATHR  ASSN 

SOUTHERN  CAUFORHK  E060H  CO  1  PAOfC  GAS  t  BECTRC 

.  (FOR:  STEM  DAVBOfF  MAUTO  (FOR  NAU  PASSENGER  TRAFF.  ASSR)) . 

MOEPMOT  PETNOlfUH  ASSOCMIHR  Of  AMEBCA. 

KBM4K3ZE  CORP 

RCR  OORPORATBR... 

SN.VER  USERS  ASSN.  MC 

AMBBCAN  LAND  DEVELOPMENT  ASSR 

Md  COMMUIOTIONS  CORP  — 

NATHNAL  COURCI.  FDR  A  WORU)  PEACE  TAX  FURD 

NATHNAL  FARMERS  ORGARQAIHR 

WTERHATOW.  ERBBY  BROKBB,  MC. 

NATWHAl  IXANGE 


15,64119 


2J0OJXI 
1,050.00 


62S.00 
2J)25.00 


9I2J0 


2jnj0 

"uiioJio 

1.500.00 

10J7S.OO 

150.00 

4.417.00 


4M7J0 


15.642.19 
11J2S00 


94.04 


in.61 


TtiO 
1.S94.79 

iO.'45 

I62J5 

325i5 

440.00 

3.069.n 


AMERCAN  BANKERS  ASSN.. 
ENVMORMENTAL  POUCY  MSTIIUTL.. 
CAUSE. 


U.S.  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  ASSOQATHNS... 


GEORGE  L  FRCK.  DEUWARE  PETROLEUM  COUNCIL  20  LDNSHN  ST.  DOVER  DE  19901 

SUSAN  FRBY.  1840  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARURGTOR  VA  22201 

FRIEO  FRANK  HARRIS  SHRIVER  t  KAMPEUHN,  SUTE  1000  600  NEW  HAMPSMRE  AVL,  RW  WASMRGIOR  K  20037.. 

to 


to., 
to., 
to. 
to. 
to., 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to. 
to.. 


PHIUP  P  FRIEDUROER  JR  ,  1343  L  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

FRIEDMAN  t  MARR.  P.C.  810  IITH  ST.,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

CHARLOTTE  FRIEDMAN,  1801  NORTH  MOORE  ST  ARUNGIDN  VA  22209 

JAMES  M  FRIEDMAN,  700  TERMINAL  TOWER  CLEVELAND  OH  44113 

to 

GAY  H.  FRIEDMANN,  1150  CONNECICUT  AVE.,  NW.  #717  WASHMGTON  K  20036 _. 

FRIENOS  COMMTTEi  ON  NATIONAL  LEGBUTi&N.  245  2N0  ST..  NE  WASMNGTON  K  20002.. 

FRIENOS  Of  ANNULS.  MC.  400  FMST  SIRST.  NW,  #800  WASHMGTON  DC  20001 

FRIENDS  Of  THE  COUJMBIA  GORGE,  ROOM  303  5»  SW  THRO  PORTLAND  OR  97204 

OWEN  V.  FRBBY,  900  17TH  ST.JIW  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 

SUSAN  T  FRITSCHIER.  1111  19TH  SIREH.  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20036. 

CHARLES  H.  FRITTS,  2009  NORTH  14TH  ST.  SUITE  600  ARURGTOR  VA  22201 

CHARLES  H.  FRJim.  499  S  CAPITOL  ST..  SL  #401  WASMNGTON  DC  20003 

JEFFREY  FRITZIEN.  1120  20TH  STREH,  NW.  #6004  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

RCHARD  B.  FROH,  SUTE  1014  900  ITTH  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

RCH  FRUCHTEJIWiN.  115  D  STREH.  SE.  #GI  wASMNGTON  DC  20002 

ALBERT  L  FRY.  1828  L  STREH.  NW.  #402  WASHMGTON  K  20036 .- 

GORDOR  H  FRY.  SUITE  1201  1100  17TH  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 


NATHNAL  CABU  TEIEVSHN  ASSN.  INC. 

MARATHON  OIL  CO 

NMBBILY-CURX  CORP  

GRAY  AND  OCMPARY  (FDR:  AMERCAN  RUN  t  STEa  MSmUTE) .... 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY   FOR:  ASARCO) _ 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY   FOR:  BUDO  COMPANY) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  FOR:  COMMONWEALTH  Of  PUERTO  RCO) 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR:  GENERAL  TELEPHONE  t  ELECTROHCS) .... 

GRAY  ARD  COMPANY   FOR:  HAMBROS  BARK  UMH^ 

GRAY  ARD  COMPANY   FOR:  HEALTH  MSURARCE  ASSN  OF  AMEMCA). 


GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 


FOR:  MOTOROU) 

FOR:  NATHWL  BRAOOCASTMG 


COMPANY). 


GRAY  AND  COMPANY  ^ 

NATHNAL  RHAI.  MERCHANTS  ASSN.. 

AMERICAN  PAPER  MST,  MC 

AMERCAN  PETROLEUM  MST 

NATHNU.  MIU  PRODUCERS  FED. 

CHEYENNE  RNHI  SXXIX  TRIBE 

DIAMOND  DEALERS  CUR.  INC  ..„ 

DOYON,  UMTED 

GERBML  aECIRC  COMPANY 

HUNT  BUUMG  CORPORATHR. 


FOR:  SHAKIH  CORPORATHN), 

FOR:  SHARPS,  PIXLEY  I  COiPANY.  LTD ) . 
FOR:  nCHAtt  L  SMNOn  t  COMPANY) ... 
FOR:  TOBACCO  MSmUTE) . 
FOR:  WARNBI  CORMUNCAI 


iTDNS).. 


MVESIMENT  COMPANY  MSmUTE  . 

MCHEUN  TRE  OOMPARY 

NEZ  PERCE  TRIBE. 

PUEBLO  OF  UGUNA 

SCHBtnMOUSIRIES,MC.. 
SENECA  NATION  Of  MOIANS. 


SOUTHERN  BROOKLYN  OOMMUITY  ORGAHKAinN.. 

NATHNAL  TRE  DEALERS  t  RETREADERS  ASSN 

COUSHATTA  TRIBE  Of  LOUISIANA. — 

AMQHCAN  ASSN  Of  SCHOOL  ADMRISTRATORS 

CLEVBAHD  BECTRC  RiMNRATMG  CO.. 


COAUIHR  FOR  BMRORMENIAL-BCRGV  BAIARCE. 
SOUTHERN  CAUfORMA  GAS  00 


6,944JI 

4.675.00 

353.01 


6aoJO 


2.490JXI 


17,900.00 


200.00 


260.00 
2,200.00 
7.625.00 


CHASE  MANHAHAN  BANK.  NA.. 
EOeONELECTRCINSimjIE.. 


FULBRCHT  t  JAWORSN,  USO  COHRECICUT  AVL.  NW.  #400  WASMNGTON  DC  20036.. 

to 

to 

Do  „...„..«. 

RONALD  i  FUUiR.  316  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUL  SE  WASMNGTON  DC  20003 

ClAUOIA  R  FUQUAY.  1133  20TH  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

NANCY  H.  FUSSOL.  1700  N.  MOORE  ST.  ROSSLYN  VA  22209.. 


DAVID  H.  FYOCK.  SUn  520  600  MARYIAND  AVL.  SW  WASMNGTON  DC  20024.... 

MARC  P  GABOR.  5025  WISCONSM  AVENUL  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20016 

TERRY  GABRIEISON.  490  I'ENFANT  PLAZA.  SW,  #3202  WASHINGTON  OC  20024... 
GA0S8Y  &  HANNAH.  SUITE  511  1129  20TH  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20036.. 

to 

to 

lAMES  L  GAFFCAN,  SUITE  607  1199  I  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

NORMAN  S.  GAMES.  2550  M  ST..  NW.  #770  WASHINGTON  K  20037 

HE  H.  GAUS.  P.0  BOX  1100  SUITE  1455  AVON  PARK  a  33825. 

UWRERCE  H  GAU,  P.O.  BOX  1396  HOUSTON  TX  77251 .. 


HENRY  T  GAUAGHER,  777  14TH  SIREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20005 

UNDA  P.  GAUAGHER.  1925  K  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

MARK  J  GAUAGHER.  1707  L  ST..  NW,  #400  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

KARL  GALUNT.  1001  BRAOOOCK  ROAO  SPRMGFCU)  VA  22160 

LARRY  GAUO.  1001  CONNECICUT  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

EDMUND  J.  GARRON,  314  EAST  CAPITOL  STREH,  #204  WASHMGTON  DC  20003. 


NEW  BEDFORD  SEAFOOD  COUNOL  INC 

NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  MDEPENDENT  INSURERS... 

UMOH  PAOFC  CORP 

KASa  FOURDATHN  HEALTH  PUN. 

U.S.  TELEPHONE  COMMUNCATHNS.  MC 

BUSMESS  ROUROTABU — 

OGAR  ASSOOATHN  OF  AMERCA.  MC. 

AUMORENTACAR. 


CONSOUDATEO  CAPITAL  EQUITIES  ODRP„ 

OlYSTAL  OR.  COMPANY .„ 

HOUSTON  POST  COMPANY .„ 

SAN  DIEGO  GAS  t  ELECTRC .- 

NATHNAL  FOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN 

BOEMG  COMPANY „ 

GPU  SERVICE  CORPORATHN _ 

AMAUSAMATED  TRARSIT  UMON.  AR-CD .. 
TRAN900NTMENTAL  GAS  PIPEUNE  CORP.. 

GOVBINMBIT  OF  BELIZE 

GINERNMBIT  OF  REPUBUC  Of  PANAMA... 
SUGAR  ASSR  Of  THE  CARRBEAN. 


TRAVEL  I TOURCM  GOVERNMBIT  AFFARS  POUCY  COUNOL.. 
RJR  MOUSTRIES.  INC „ 


TRANSCO  COMPANIES,  HC 

NATHNAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS.. 
AUJARCETOSAVEENBIGV. 


NATIONAL  COMM  FOR  A  HUMAN  Ua  AMENDMDff.  MC. 

NATHNAL  RKHT  TO  WORK  COMMITTQ 

QIEMKAL  SPEOALTIES  MANUfACIURERS  ASSN 

COMMITTEE  TO  STOP  ILLEGAL  MHNGRATHN 


4.000.00 

713.38 
750.00 
545.00 

7.500.00 
300.00 

2.000.00 
15.500.00 


12.00 


».00 


lUO 


72.43 


2$395 
21.60 
5.54 


225.11 
916.19 

85.59 

23,92L46 

1.7I6J1 

2.61154 

17.02 

136.63 

970.45 

250.00 

-jjjjj 


1.431.00 


615.60 
500.00 
64500 
3.995.00 
3,000.00 
1,200.00 
3.000J» 


1.625.00 
2,200.54 


5,020.00 
2,O0OJIO 


10.00 
4J3 


30.74 
97.71 
24.00 
53295 
511.08 
18100 


54075 
174.13 
958.70 


954.40 


4.217.00 
452J4 


11956 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  11, 1983 


HUM  *.  GNGa  JR  ,  4M4  HUE  Ot.  ICTAM  lA  TtNZ.. 

mxu  GNM,  sum  TOO  2341  jerasw  iwhs  hrmimy  Mpop  w  Jan., 


^  1010  wsoKii  ML.  Mr  sunioo  waacnM  dc  2too7.. 

GMBia.  CWKM  I  V>KU&.  Wi  I  ST..  MT IMSHKTON  DC  20001 

Bi 


k- 
k- 


BMMB  A.  GMMKn,  2210  IME  ME.  VHjmm.  ■)  21213.. 


mous  r  SMKff.  sunt  4io  102s  «omr  mL  nn  woshmsiw  u  20005 .. 

IWOOOK  i  GMBH,  lt07  m  l«MrSMK  MC  M  MMMGIQN  K  2000)  — 
MKS  J.  GMTT,  77  JHTB  SI.  Wl  VOM  NT  1000$.. 


JOHN  c  nmm,  lois  ism  snsi,  mi  NMMGiii'ocInx": 


GwiEY.  soimf.  NiMS  t  MB.  ioot  nniMC  sr,  mi  wswcin  k  m»- 

k 

k 

k 


k- 
k. 
k- 


k- 
k- 
k- 
k. 
k„ 


E.  JUK  GMHL  (MO  PEinam  OOUn  It  E.  MOM)  SUTE  IM  COUMBUS  GN  43Z1& 
W.  MWIMDMrr,  109  ITIM  SngT.  mi._f  1120  NMMEnM  K  2003S... 

UUWI 1  GMMI.  ilOO  ■  ST  JM  WMnOI  K  20030 

IMUP  MSIETBl  1701  KN  Vte  ML.  mi  SURE  I01JM9*BIW  K  2000& 
Mm  GMnft,  1S2S  I  SIHr  ML  #»7  JMjMGnU  K  2000S 
JOM  GMIML  023  ISIM  SIKHjir  MOMGIOI  DC  2000S 


■MGNKT  L»OB.  U2t  I  StHT,  M,  #«2 JMMGnN  DC  20038 

0*  1  GBGEI,  sunt  SOf  IM  L  n.  Mir  WSMMEm  K20p36 — 

MMUI  LfflOL  1030  15TH  SflgT,  mi,  fUOt  WSMBIOI  K  20005. 

Nien  a  BJBi  5775  ifWHna^iuiWam  n.  fsoM  ATUNTA  M  30342 
mmm  a.  Gam  loo  feobm.  st.  boskm  ma  02110 


GBON.  Aiiwm  MMiFAcraiBB  iissacMiny4oo  I  sner,  mi,  #aoi  ■ashmekm  dc  2000s.. 
jjjj  B«imY  iwimi  Mr  loois.. 


FCOtfOMim, 

GEKK  pwMMancN.  BDusim  kOLm  aooi  MO  ran  kohl  m  yok  ny  loois 
F»  i  Gsnu  105  innAGUE  snerMnLYN  NY  11201 

1^  ^       11^  mSWBRM  DC  20006 


frntmiomn 


sovncM  FDHsr  nmucis  assn.. 


««CM  ACUQIY  OF  PHYSCMI  ASSSTANIl.. 
GUBV  WMnCIUnS  OF  AmCA.  IC._ 
MBBM  IfALTN  ME  ASSN 


nCOOMMBAnOKJNC... 
BMM)  NMS  lUHR  CO.. 


MjpwyiY.. 

NOCOMOW.. 


BALimOK  GAS  i  ELBIK  00... -... 

man  WSWATOI  OpNIkCIDNS  ASSN .. 
AMCM  KTAl  DCTECnB  ■&.  MC... 


COHH,  SUGANt  COOM  EXOWKL  ML- 
MUMYCOMOMnON.. 


MaCIN  IWnCMNKS  ASSN.. 

camMSMacMi.ic.. 


BOGY  KSOMCES  OF  AUSnWM  AND  OOmSaOB  HI*  MANMOnr.. 
jAPM  nSNBKS  Amu......—-.— - 


NonmKSii 


MCnC  W 1WDE  ASSH-. 


pan  OF  TUMOOK  lAY  t  TUMOOK  aMnY„ 

Toia  OCEAN  nwa  Exncss^  wc. 


BAMIAYStl 
NASHMOW 


ML. 


CITIZENS  FOR  WU  TIHDE.. 


MOCMI  PETiaBW  OCT.. 


BAXTB  TMWn.  lABOHATOMES,  BC.. 
MOON  BM  ASSN.. 


UX  LEAGUE  OF  SAMNGS  ASSaCIATn&_ 
AUMOTO SAVE  OBBI 

TBMsranAini  bbtitute 

BOUNOTABIE 


2,10151 
5430.70 


2,400.00 


43S.00 


450.00 


wmm 


250.00 
2,000.00 


400J0 
tJSA.00 


tTJS 


SJO 


1.02tM 

lioo 


GOUUS  FUWSl  BC.. 

HEM.TN  BHUSm  HHUFACIUBBB  ASSN. „ 

BOBSn  H.  IBIBI 00  (RR  QAUME  CONTBOl  COUNCB.). 
FBBT  NATOM.  BNK  OF  BOSION 


BNOOBlYNUMONUSCa. 


400  ^OUTH  CMTDl  ST..  SBT  SOTJJOO'Jeigini'BCiiWC 


491  SOUTH  CMTOl  STBST,  SW.  »4BB  ■ASHBCION  K  20003.. 


GEOBGM  tfSH  OF  mntui  mmoSi'wEm  n'lmferoN  boao.  sunET  ^  iniTMi  ga  sbob.. 

GEOBGE  W.  tmMfl,  U04  MtYWIOO  MBU  BAinnK  ■>  21200 .. 


ill  icm  ST^  mif  402  bmshrkion  dc  2oeos- 

R  ST..  NV  lAUMUON  K  20001.. 


nS1<&»MLJ 
UUSGBBBt  IBS 
UEBBin  H.6BB0N.  425  13IM  SnST,  NN  «ASHB»DN  K  20004.. 

PHYIUS  H.  GBBIHl,  1150 II  ST..  NW  NtaMCION  DC  20001 __— . 

AUM 1  CEaS.  DMB  i  KIBIO  409  S.  CArnOl  ST.,  SW,  #407  HASHMGION  K  20003- 
k.. 


DOBOniY  F.  GEMBOR,  1101  K  ST  JM  SUHE  230  VMSHBIGTON  K  20001 

BOBSn  H.  GMHOl  409  SOUTH  CAmO.  ST..  S.W  SUTE  110  IflASHBIGTQN  U  20003 

k _ 

WAYNE  OBBBBl  1919  PBBBIUIMA  ML,  MT  #503  NASMBKTCN  DC  20006 


TNBS  FUlOi  2301  ■  STtST,  NH  WASHBETDN  DC  20037 _. 

dfRBD  S.  GMIBl  1010  MBOiaN  MBBK,  NW  SURE  IN  NMSHNBION  K  20007  _ 
MINI  G.  GBV,  1919  FDNISYUWM  mJm  NASHMGRK  K  20006.. 

NIMBA I  SUBrf,  1776  R  ST,  NK,  #200'W«HGn)N  DC  20006. 

SUSM  OBERI,  1016  16TH  ST.,  IM  HASHBBRM  K  20036.. 
MflMtrSME^  274  GLBrajaOMMBUI  OH  45231- 
MOMa  GUEA,  115  16IH  STJM  BMIMtlW  K  20006.. 
JOHN  L  GBESl  1600  EYE  ST,  IM  MMBNEICN  DC ; 


JXm  lOU.  MHCIBI A  IXB  100  L  BNON)  SHBTCOiiMB  aH''4»15l 
MMI «.  GBUSK,  P.a  BOB  IIH  HOUSTON  TX  77001.. 


NEAL  f.  aUBU707  L  ST.,  NBT,  #460 IBASBNGIDN  DC  20036- 

to  iaO  19IH  SIIBT,  NBrWASHBOON  DC  2«»„ 


MUM  ajMnBL  sunE  —  .„ — ., 

JOE  I SIMIK.  1745  JBTBSOM  OAMS  HBTY.  MBBIDN  VIA  22202 
DS.GBB0r,  715  BGMH  SHOT,  IM  MSHBKRM  K  20003 


MBA  F.  GUM.  444  NOBTH  OfflOL  SIRST,  NBT  #  412  BMSHNKni'K  HabT" 
SMUa  P.  GBia.  2361 1 JBEBSON  DAMS  NBMAY  ARUNGION  YA  22202.. 


IBMMI  AND  MESS.  1700  FBMSYIWNM  AVL,  NN  NASMMCTON  K  20006„ 


Ga»MB  GWWNfflin,  777  14TH  ST.,  NN  MSWNGWN  K  200O5... 

MOHB  L  GMpna  imia  100  e  hoad  st.  counmb  oh  43215 

oBBMk  a.  mm.  m\  conneieut  a«ul  n.n.  #  102  mshbctdn  dc  20036  „ 

■CHAE 1  GHmi  SmiE  450  600  MMYIMD  AK..  SN  NMMGION  DC  20024 .... 
DWR)  B.  GMCEY.  moo  the  FBBJIY  BUUBC  PMRJttELPWA  M  19109... 
MY  N  GUSRBHL  1700  ffiMSYUMNM  MC,  NN  NASHMGIQN  DC  20006.. 

SOiajIfiNa.  SUTE  110  2000  L ST, IM  MBHNSnil  K  20136 

E  L  GUEMM.  410  1ST  ST..  i  MSHMEIDN  DC  20011. 


/ISSaCMTB)  GBBM.  CONTmCIOBS  OF  ABDBCA„ 
IBS  RnOMniW. 

caaoN. 


BALIHK  GAS  t  OKIRC  00.. 


jouiMBM  nmnuBE jras  ASSN„ 


COBMBNCATIK  NDBKBS  OF  AIOEA.- 


DGTtlED  SHBTS  COUNCfl.  OF  THE  U.1.  BC.. 


MBBCAN  COUNOl  OF  UFE  MSUMMZ.  BC.. 

NATRMM.  CATTlERerS  ASSN _ 

MTRXML  COW  FOR  HOUSMG  PARnaSHR>S.. 

PROCIB  t  GAIRE  MANUFAOUBMG  CO 

/CINA  UFE  t  CASUUTY.. 


RBUIAKE  ASSOCHnOW  OF  CONNglMIT.. 

■DOMBnT  OR.  t  GAS  ASSN 

ABDCMPUaUCPCNBASSN.. 


OOnY  WNUFACIUnS  OF  AieCA,  BC.-.. 

FOOKBMCE  t  LOOGMG  I6T.._ 

■noOA  BC - 

NATIOHnBaATION  OF  FED8IAL  EW10YEES-. 


BKNBtV  t  SOFT  OBMl  NORRBB.  NATRMAL  OONFOBCE.. 
ARXD.. 


■inON  FRHURE  ASSN  OF  AMBI,  BC. 
NOBHU  SOUIHEM.. 


HOUSnHNATUMlGASOOBP.. 


AIBCM  COTTON  SMFraS  ASSN 

PIMNED  nuniNOOD  FESBIATION  OF  AWBCA,  BC.. 

GBBML  OniAIBCS  lAND  SYS. 

NAIRNU.  WIMS  OF  CRML.- 

Anew  BMa  niBuc  affms  cobm 

PRESEABCHJC - 

CM.  OR.  nODUCEBS  ASSOQAnON 

BBOeTONBCCOBMIY.. 


imiM 


60.00 


737.50 
1U1S.50 


1.1 
5.467  Jl 
2J00.00 


9J75.00 

3,750J0 

S,OOOJO 

500.00 

730.74 


450.00 


13,607.49 
l,4«l.00 
3433.00 


24,000J0 
lOOJt 


NAIOML  ASSN  OF  REAITORS- 

AIBCAN  SRMU  MB  RURAL  HOSPITAL  ASSOCHTHN.  OHR)  CHAPTBI.. 

SEAR&ROOUCRMDOO.. 


RXBI  PJUASOM,  17S0  OU  »00N  RO.  KIEM  VR  22102 

UM  OFFOS  OFTHaS  90  BRDN)  SIRBT,  #6n  RBI  YOK  NY  10004  „ 

RonraEAsaL  tis  SRimmi  sibeet,  nn  hashbbidn  k  20006. 
wmBt  lief  CO,  229  s.  lira  sr.  itaMaPHH  pa  19110 

GARY  QBKL  miiWIOOCR  RON)  tfRtlBlD  VA  22160 

JMBTafiM.  140  NMHNGIDN  BURWG  ISffl  SIIEET  t  NEN  YOM  AVL,  IM  NASRNGTGN  DC  20005.. 

an  G.  GUBH,  1629  R  ST.,  IM,  #400  RMaMGION  DC  20006 

GMU.  CWIB.  lACOBSEN  t  ASSOl.  BC.  1777  F  SIREET,  NN  NASHBKTON  DC  20006 

k- 

k- 

k.. 

k.. 

k. 

k. 

k_ 


GOBFBEY  AagCBC  SUIIE  S-SOl  911  llffl  ST..  NN  NASHBCION  DC  20006- 
HOMCE  D.  OmEY.  911  lOffl  ST.,  NN,  SUITE  S-SOl  NASHBETON  K  20006~ 


P.  GOMM.  P.a  BOX  nU  SAll  FBMaOO  CA  94119... 

A  1MB  GOIAIO.  1>01  R  SIREH.  NN  WSNHnON  DC  20006 

WMEY  S.  GOU.  1015  15TH  ST,  NN.  #919  WSHRCION  K  20005 

WRIM 1  GOUI.  THE  FONEB  HHSE  32»  GNMZ  SflKT.  NN  MSHHBiai  K  2m7„ 

kZimZIZIIZZZZZIZZIZZZI 

k 

k 

k ._ 

k.._ 

HOMRO 1  GOIDBBI^  1225  19m  ST,  NN  NASHNCION  DC  20036.. 
k- 


JME  A  GOUei.  in5  P0B6YIVAMA  M«UE.  NN  NASHBCIDN  K  20006„ 


mnOML  HRIZBI  FOOD  ASSOCIATION.. 

PHBADELPHH  STOCK  EXOWNGE 

EinDYEE  RELOCAIRM  GOUNCR. 

SnUY  COWOIWIRM- 


AnCM  NUQEM  BOGY  COUNOL- 

BRCR  RisnnnE  of  AncA... 


MTBaMTIMAL  UMGSHORBWrS  ASSOCMTKIN,  AH-GX) .. 
BdBINATnNM.  lONGSNOBBBrS  ASSOCUTHN.  AR-CRL. 


NATXMAL  RKHT  TO  NOM  OOHRTTH.. 

CSX  CORPORATXM 

FUGKT  SAKIY  Bia  BC 

AHYIIXM  CORPORATRM 


BEZTMOOBVMrr.. 

OC  ASSOCHTES ■.....,..., -.. 

GMNDHAYBSE  DEVEOPVBIT,  BC.. 
POTTBI  BBIRUMBIT  CO,  BRL. 


RKCOSnROON  OOBI^ANY... 
SMDERSCOBPORATXM.. 


URBM  IKHTAUZATKIN.  RC.. 


GODFREY  ASSOt  BC- 
BEOna  «n  NNBBU.  BC. 

u» — 

vasndC 


■OCR,  RC.... 
OlOaBCAL 


CORP.. 


FDI:  MBBCAN  ROI I STQL  BBTITUTE) 

FOK  AnCM  mUBIM  ASSN) 

RXE  HMBKR  BIW  LTD] 
tOK  HEAUH  BBUMNCE 


GRAYWDOOMIMY 
GRAYMDOOWMY 
GRAYMDOOMWV 
GMYMOOOBMHY 
GRAY  AND  OORMNY 
GRAY  AND  COBMMY 
GMYA»OOVAHY 

GMY  MD  COBMNY  , 

DGA  BIIL  RC  (RR:  /INMB  BBU5IRK) 

DGA  Bm,  RCJRXt  SOFBEAM) 

FOEY.  MONBt,  HOUMAUGH  i  WOOBS  (RK  MTRMAL  GYPSUM  OO/CBCNT 

m.). 


_     __  OFMBBCA) 

RR  mvmN  BNO  AMOMn  OOMPMY  Lib.) 

RR  PAN  AnRMI  NATXMAL  BANX) . 


SHAMS,  PBUYA  CO,  LTDJ .... - 
RDjAB  LSMNOnt  COBMNY).. 


139.00 


2426J3 
530J9 

lUUiO 


395.00 

iaji 

207.75 


S5JI 


111.66 


157.01 
107.77 


1471.52 
36.00 


735.51 


2,S0IJ0 


100.00 
2,000i00 
6,000.00 


2,250.00 


6413.41 


2,74U0 
3XNXL0O 


437.65 


64.10 


113.57 


44515 


27500 
134.64 


27195 


75.72 


2.00 
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OrprialM* 


BOWLD  L  00L0FAI8,  G0UIFA«8,  SMGB  I  AiBTBM  911  tOm  SIREH,  NN,  #503  NASHNCION  K  200O3-. 
UOYD  L  GOUNC  700  N.  FARFAX  ST,  #505  SUITE  1304  ALEXANOBM  VA  22314 

MX  Gouna,  115  iim  st,  nn  mshmgidn  dc  20006.. 


XM  GONaiA,  SUITE  200  412  flRST  STRET,  SE  NNASHMGTOM  K  20036.. 

Rum  msjHn  fuOR  2301  i  sibst,  nn  hashmgion  dc  20037  ..„. 

OMRLBLGOaai.  1225  19m  ST,  NN  MSHMGTON  K  20036 

k 


WWCE  V.  GOaOFBUM,  307  4m  A»L,  SOUm, P.a  BOX  15047  mNNEAnLB  M  55415.. 

Noasn  F.  oonpj^ "  ^J**-  so'c  i^s  mbmngion  dc  20000 

BBUMM  nranON  P  ST,  Im.  #700  MSHMSBMtt  20036. 

DOUGUS  GOBOON.  1133  2«m^T|^niN.  MSHMGTON  DC  20036 

BBKMD  OOnOS,  PA  MR  722  JBFteON  CHY  IB  65102... 


MBIM  J.  GOBE,  SUITE  2600  ion  NUON  aVD.  AftMGnM  W  22209 

MUKBIT  QMMM,  SUITE  4O0E  600  WRYUMD  AWRIL  SN  NASHM6I0N  DC  20024.-... 

JAn  RL  GORMAN,  251  N.  CUNION  AIBU  TDMRY  NJ  07670 

JME5  D.  GORMLEV,  1025  CONNKICUT  AYBRIE,  NN  SURE  517  NASHM6TDN  DC  20036- 

FETB  G05SBB,  1/17  MASSACHUSmSAML,!*,  #583  BMSHWETON  DC  20036 

XMN  I.  GOUID  R,  SUnE  105  1625  EYE  CTBT.  MB  MSHMGIDN  K  20006 

EDMOND  G»BOn957  E  STBEH,  IM  MaMGTON  K  20006,^- - 

XMN  II  Smjm.  330  1025  iOMONT  AK,  MINASHMGION  DC  20005  ..■■.■.... 

DONALD  L  GRAtMM,  1100  MASSACHUSETTS  Ml^,  NN,  #604  MSHMdON  DC  20036...... 

UWnCE  rSSSkk,  1101  OOMRICUT  AK^NN,  #1006  MSHMGTON  K  20036...- 


UBS  L  GMMWOS.  1725  DE5A1B  SIBEET  IM,  JMTE  401  WMBNGTON,  DC  20036- 

.  GMUnS.  317  PBB6YUIMAML.se  MSHMGTON  DC2MW  ..-..--..- 

MUMH  N.  aMfTsunE  710  1150  OONNKiiair  A«L.  NN  MSHMGHM  K  20036- 


BMMtS.! 


JMES  L  GMRM.  920  ISm  ST,  NN  MSNMGION  K  20005.-^- 

mCHAa  R.  GNMA.  1725  DESMB  ST,  NN  SUITE  401  MSHMGTON  DC  20036.. 
k- 


Rim  P  GRAMS,  SURE  500  600  MAIYIAND  AM,  SN  NASHM6T0N  DC  20024- 
IMES  A  GRAY,  7901  NESIPAM  DR.  MCLEAN  VA  22102.. 


NOBBIT  X.  GRAY.  THE  POND)  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  STREH,  NN  NASHMGTON  K  20007.. 

Ds 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k : , 

k i~, 

k - 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k- 


k- 
k„ 
k- 
k.- 
k-. 
k-. 
k... 
k-. 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 
k„ 
k- 
k- 
k.. 


XMN  F.  GRAYBEAL.  SUITE  1000  1775  PENNSYLVAHM  AVBULNN  MSHMGTON  DC  20006- 

MAM  L  GMYSON,  1201  PBWSYIVAW  AVL,  NN  MSmGnM  DC  200O4 

SAMUa  A  GRAYSk  P.a  BOX  1745  BOBE  l6  13701. 


GBEAT  NE5IHMSU6W  CO,  PA  BOX  5300  DBHIB  00  10217 .---_.-..----. 

GREATBI MSHMEIOM  BOAflO  OF  TRWE,  1129  20m  ST,  NN  MSHMGIQN  K  20036.. 
lAMES  R.  GRBa  PO.  BOX  3151  HOUSTON  TX  77001..----- - — 

DONALD  ta&a.  1101 17m  sr.,  nn,  #307  hashmgion  k  20036 

GEORGE  R.  GRffll,  1750  R  STJM  hAMNGTDNDC  20006 

lAMES  N  GREBL  1201  16m  ^,  NN  RMSHMGTON  DC  20036 

XWM  X.  Giml623  FARNM  SKH  OMAHA  NB  61102 

HCAH  S.  aSl  777  I4m  STRgT,  NN  MSHMGTON  K  20005 

MYNE  GrSTh  PME  ST.  PETBWIROUGH  NH  03451.. 


MNE  L  GBffliBAUM,  SUITE  210  1201  PBMSYIVAMA  AVL  jM  MSHMGTON  K  20004 

ALia  GmjaOfTE  7ob  2000  p  sngr.  mi  mshmgton  dc  20036 

aOONTcOraBBC  GAUOIAY  t  GBSltaG  1725  EYE  SIBB,  NN.  #601  NASHMGTON  K  20006 

ANIDMA  M.  GRMMN,  422  HOST  SIRET,  SL#20I  MSHMGTON  K  20003 

MRBIT  GRfflSTKaO  MASSACHUSETTS  WOUE,  NE  MSHMGTON  K  20002 

DM£  N.  GNEBMiSob.  612  HOGE  BUIG.  SEATTLE  M  91104 

SMMOBB  GflCGGl  PO  BB  2621  HOUSTON  TX  77001 

NRLMI  a  GRBF,  1155  15m  ST,  NN  MSHM6TDM  K  20005. 


MNDAU  GHFFRI,  1515  NUON  tolEVABD  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

MMI  R.  GRRITHS,  1776  F  ST,  NN  MSHMGTON  K  20006 

MX  GRMB,  1100  OAX  SIREEf  DUM  lOKNG  VA  22027.--- 

OIGA  aWMC  1300  NORffl  I7m  SIRET  SUTE  300  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 -^js^si-si-ssi;- 

GROCaYN^FCIURBB  OF  AMBHCA,  ML  SUITE  NO  1010  NCCONSM  AVL,  NN  NASHMGTON  K  20007- 

GROOM  t  NOMKRG,  1775  PENNSYIVANHMBRIL  IM.  #450  NASHMGTON  K  20006 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k. 

k- 
k- 
k- 
k. 


E^4q«r/CM 


NASHRKTON  MO0BIIBIT  MRTBB.  ML- 


NATRBM.  TRUn  STOP  OPBMIDRS  ASSOCMTXM- 


OmRTHBIT  RX  PROFESSRMAL  BnOIEES,  An-CO- 
ASSOCMTRM  OF  MBBCAN  BARBOADS- 
AMBBCMPUBUC  PONS  ASSN - 


DGA  MIBBMTXIHL  MCJRR  MBUS  MDUSIME). 

DGA  MIL  BC  jral  SOFBEAM) 

CROP  OliSuiY  COUROL 


MBBimCOBP- 


HEAim  RESEARCH  GROUP..,. 

NATXBML  RXR  PROCESSORS  ASSN.. 


AMBRCM  SBUBTY  OOUHCB- 
TrIV,  Mu» 


MdBCAN"dnaSicliisi 

C  A.  SHEA  6  COMPANY,  BC 


AMAIXM  MAlilFACMERS  A5S0CIATXM 

NATXMAL  ASSN  OF  MDEPBOBFI  COLICGES  I  UNNBSnB.. 
ST.BEGBPNBOO- 

ASSOCMED  GBOAL  CONIBACTORS  OF  AMBBCA ,_^ 

MIBMAIRMAL  MSN  OF  MUSanT  PARRS  AND  ATTRACIXIIB- 
NATKBML  OOUKR  OF  FAMB  OOOPBIATIVES . 
HOia  t  MOia  ASSN- 


ESOPASSOCMTRMOFAMGHCA.. 


BBBROMMTN.  POUCY  MSHIUIL.. 
UrW  MTLBC — 
NOBFQU  SOUIMBM 


346031 

1454J9 

SNJO 


ii4a.n 

40JI 


37&n 


LBNJB 


1461.54 

ii4so.n 

4«.N 


KXi 


2340 


1540 


63340 

7N40 
SOO.N 


144LI5 

64n.N 

5040 


OORP- 


MBBCM  HARDHME  MMfACIURBB  ASSH 


CUITMG  TOOL  WNUFACIUBBB  ASSN  t  nAL  CUTTMG  lOa  Mn- 
READMG  B  RMDMBITM,  MC-.-. 
NATIBM  MAOBNE  lOOlHtKBS- 


GMY  AND  COMPAirr 
GRAY  M)  COMPANY 
GMYMDOOMPIMY 
GMYAHDCOVMY 
GRAY  ARO  COMPANY 
GRAY  ARD  COMPANY 
GMY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  M)  COMPANY 

BUOO  OOMPMY 

GRAY  MD  OOMTAHY 


ASSR- 


RR  AMBBCM  BU  AND  SIEE  MSmUTE)- 

RR  AMBBW  MWRIRK  im 

RR  AHBKNinBORBRi  MIR) 

FOR:  ANBnBOMX,  BC) 

RR  ASMS) 

RR  BATUS).. 


RR  BGRDDI OOBFORATIOH) . 
RR  BEVOLY  DITBmES) 


140040 
140040 
14n40 


RRCOUEGEOF 


PATHOUXaSIS)- 


GRAY  AND  COMPANY   RR  OOMMOMKALm  OF  PUBHO  HCO)- 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY  RR  a  PASO  MTURM.  GAS)- 

GBCRAL  TamORE  i  OHnRONCS 

GRAY  NB  COMPWY.. 
GMY  NO  OOMPMY 
GMY  AND  COMPANY 
GMYNBOOVWY 
GMY  NB  COMPANY 
GMYANDOOMMNV 
GMY  NB  COMPANY 


RR  GROUP  N) 

RR  IMMBXB  BNK  UHlg) 
RRHEALmBBURNCEASiOF 


!A)- 


RR  MM  PBMCETNAL  BM  ABDUL  A2I2  Al  SNB)- 
RR  HTB  COBPOMTXM) 
RRXMTMRmME  CONGRESS) - 

MNHM  BNO  NRCRAn  OOMPMY  LTD.. 

GMY  NB  OOMPMY  ~" 

GMY  MD  COMPANY 

GMYNBCOMPMY 

GMY  NB  OOMPMY 

GMYNBCOMPMY 

GMYNBCOMPMY 

GMYNBCOMPMY( 

GMYNBCOMPMY 

GMYNBCOMPMY 

GMYNBCOMPMY 

GMYNBCOMPMY 

GMYNBCOMPMY 

GMYNBCOMPMY 


RR  MOIONOIA) 

RR  MTKBML  nOMCASTMG 
RR  MTRIML  OOAUTXM  RR  A  RIEE 
RR  PM  MBKMNATXIM.  BNK) 
RR  qUOOlE  COBPOMTXM) 


MTXM)- 


RRWCHOIAS  SALOP)  - 
RR  SWna  COMOMH    . 

RR  SNMK,  PBOfY  I OL,  LTD.)-- 

RR  HOMIB  L  SMNOn  NB  OOWMY)- 
RR  TOBNXO  BBTiniTE) . 
RR  U4.  BNKNOTE)  - 


RR  UNITBI  MTXK  CHURBTS  RMD)- 
RR  MRNBI COMMUMCATXK) -. 


SM4B 


2942 

aiS 


17540 


1740 


17540 


17541 


RHEY  lAROn  HOUjIbNIGH  t  JACOBS  (RR  lANYBiS  TITlf  MSURMCE  COM) 

HRi  I  mONlTON,  MC — 

UNXM  PNjnC  INUQAD 


HXMMNGFBHBS  MDUSHRES,  ML- 
CaMESECOBP- 


RXB  MNKEIMG  MSmUTE- 
MTXBML  flXKATXM  ASSN 


PNIUON  NORHSM  SCHOOL  DBIMCT- 

MTXIHL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

73  BC- 


HAUMUH  CNSS,  MC 

HEAim  BEaMOH  GBOUP -.--. 

SOUTHEMTEM  RSHBBES  ASSR.  MC 
HALERXMDATXM 


k- 
k- 
k- 
k- 


DAVB  B.  GBOSS,  P.O.  DRANER  1120  JACXSON  MS  39265 

NMA  G.  GNOSS,  1120  OOMeTCUT  AVL,  NN  NASHMGTON  K  20036 

STNtn  cabss,  249  hniuno  awHie  n.tmone  sprmgs  a  32701 

RMK  N.  OliSMlSUIIE  HO  UN OOMeiCUT AVEJM NASHMGTON  K 

XMN  R.  GMUNDMltal  R  .  3251  OU)  IE  HOMAY  SUtE  501  FNRFAX  VA  22030.. 
WILTBI B.  GMMBS.  3510 1  20m  SIREET  ABRBC  TX  79605 — 


CBna  ON  BUDGET  6  POUCY  FRKRmES- 

NASHMEION  MUXM  ASSN ..- 

BITOL  RC — 

BRBTOl-HfBB  00- 


AMBBCMMSASSN.. 


MTXWL  ASSN  OF  HMUFACIURERS .. 
MTXXHLPESI  CONTROL  ASSN. 


ASSOCMTKIN  OF  DATA  PROCESSMG  SERVCE  OMMNUAIXK- 


Ml  HOC  GROUP  ON  UFE  I6URNCE  CO.  TAXATRM  OF  PBBXM  RN8S- 

Itm  UR  t  CASUALTY 

BAXTB)  TMVOa  lABOMTDRES,  MC- 
OONNECnCUT  GBBAL  UFE  WUMNCE 
aiUUYNB  OOMPMY. 


BMTABLi  UR  ASSURMCE  SOQEIY  OF  THE  U4.- 

GUML  HMME.  MC. 

goumanTsak  6  company 

GUi;0100BP.. 


XXM  HMOOCX  MUTUN.  UFE  MSURMCE  CO- 
PHRUPS  PETMXBM  COMPMY- 


1740 


UBB40 
45040 
2.53640 
142140 
145040 


.44 

3.on.N 

54S0.N 
6Btl2 


40,0N.00 

3,000.U 

2M.N 


10040 


2n.n 


PHOan  MUTUAL  LH  MSUMNCE  OOMPMY  ..- 
PRUDBim.  MSURMCE  OOMPMY  OF  AMBBCA.. 

REAOMG  A  MTES  00RP0M1RM 

TMVBBB.. 


URRM  TEXAS  PETROLEUM 

NESTBM  COHFBnCE  OF  TEMSIBS  PDBCN  TRUST  RMD- 
NESTMGHOUSE  aOIRC  CORP 


AMBBCM  BNKBB  ASSN — 

MSimnE  OF  MTBMAL  NXIITQRS.  MC.- 
SMTAFEBBUSIBRBC- 


MTXIHL  UHESIONE  MST,  MC.. 
NEST  TEXAS  UIUTB  CO 


50040 


2B247 

oTn 

1944 
17140 


NUl 

~«5 


543745 
2.N 


440 


140 


50040 

"ilOMO 

1417.50 

ITI-N 


17647 


U7S46 


11958 
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Or|M2iligi  V  MMnl  Fiai 


JOHN  T  GWniHIFF.  SMTE  306  10,000  FALLS  MM)  KSmtC  MO  20154.. 

Do 

Do _ _ 

MCMMO  F  OHY.  1101  ISIH  ST.  IW  NASHMGION  K  20005.. 


CUJK  J.  GUU  XL,  OIU.  MGOI I  OMK.  LTD.  102  MVF  WAV  IKW  NV  89505 „. 

MCS  E.  eMHRO  JR..  1730  RHODE  BUND  AVENUE,  NW,  ||I419  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

Do 

JBIOHI  R.  GUIAN.  1604  K  ST.,  NW  WASMM6IDN  K  20006... 

Dd.. 


ajN  ONNBB  Of  AMOBCA,  IC.  SMI  leSBUK  PK  FALLS  OWKH  W  22041 

DAVD  GUSW,  1016  16IH  SI.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

SUSAN  L  aST/tfSOH,  Jill  GAimUSI  MM)  FALLS  CHMCH  VA  22047 

«H»  H.  GUTHH.  209  HAYES  A«BU  OUMiSION  WV  25314 _ 

MKirr  F  GUmaE,  #608  IIS  16TH  St.,  HW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

IICHAIID  E.  GUnJJK  JR.,  1101  CONNKItUT  AVBRJt.  m,  #700  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

T1M0INY  H.  NAME.  BKK  HOmON.  HTTNER I  MONROE  1140  CONNOnCUT  Affi.,  NW.  #1100  WASHMGTON  DC  20036. 

Do „ 

Do „_ 

t  JAMES  HAOTT  P.a  BOX  11700  TJUOIM  WA  90411 

JAMB  M  mOONG.  1909  K  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20049.. 


OAK  HfCna.  412  FMST  ST.,  SE  SUITE  214  WASHMGTON  K  20003.. 
Dl 


Do.. 
Do„ 


OMIUS  W.  HNJMEY  IR  ,  ISTH  t  M  SIS..  NW  WASHMGIQN  K  20005.. 

WUiAM  F.  mua.  322  W  S7TH  ST.  NEW  YORK  NY  10019 

THOMAS  M  HAGAN.  1510  AMERKAN  BAIK  TOWER  AUSTM  TX  71701 . 

ANN  IHGBHNN.  1150  17TH  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

WUMM  D  ma.  1S35  K  ST,  NW,  #515  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 


BRUCE  N.  WWR.  9300  LJWRSfON  IJD.  WASHMGTON  DC  20022.. 

THOMAS  F.  HAKSrON.  1100  CONNECIKUT  AVE..  NW.  #100  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

HAU  AM)  OORR.  am  MI7  1201  PEMNSYIWURA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  200O4 .. 
Do 


Do.. 

Do.. 
Do.. 


RANOOini  M  IWL  1776  F  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006... 
BEVERLY  IMLBI.TO.  BOX  1419  OKA  Fl  32922 .. 


HALEY  BASER  (  POTTS.  SUIl  GOO  2000  M  SIREn.  NW  WASHMGTON  U  20036.. 

MART*  HALEY  COMTAMB,  1015  15TN  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20005 

Do 


Do.. 
Dt.. 
Dl.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Dl.. 
Do.. 
D».. 
Dl.. 


HALLESiU  HAROMDI  GA8LI  COLLINGSWORTH  {  NELSON.  SUITE  350  1750  >  ST.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006.. 

HARRY  L  HALL,  sum  S-520  1120  20IH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

JOHN  F.  HALL,  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE..  ilW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

HCHARD  F.  HALL,  1050  CONNECICUT  AVENUE.  NW,  #760  WASHINGTON  K  20031 

WUJAM  F.  HALL.  P.O.  BOX  500  CMCAGO  R.  60610. 


MNWN  HHL-CRAinRD.  316  KNNSYIVANA  AffNUE.  SE.  #301  WASHMGTON  K  20001. 
NORMAN  S  HAILJDAY,  SUITE  300  600  PENNSYIVANW  AVL,  M*  WASHMGION  DC  20003  ..„ 

JOSEPH  HALOW.  mi  61041 IMO  M  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

MAURBE  L  HAISEY.  SUITE  202  1627  I  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006. 

J.  PHUJP  HALSIEAOJ.0.  BOX  24305  OAKLAND  CA  94623.. 


PAUL  T.  HALUaiafrE  333  1120  19TH  SIRET,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

JERAU)  V  HALWRSEN,  COAL  BUIDING  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

HAMEL  PARK  MCCABE  t  SAUNDERS,  8ti  ISTH  STRtB.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 

Do „ 

Do ZZl 

Dl ~ 


BRUCE  HMMLTON,  BOX  107»  UNDER  WY  12520 „ 

JAMES  L  HAMR.TON  M,  III  CONNECTICUT  AVLJM  WASHWCTON  DC  20006 -. 

J.  LEI  HAMR.I0MI776  F  STREH,  NW  WASHKION  K  20006 

SIANlfY  HAMLTOyeie  P  ST,  NW.  #204  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

WjLLIAM  W  HAMtniN  JR..  SWU  303  1220  IJIM  STREH.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036- 

SUSAN  WOOOWARO  HAMUN.  1957  E  STREH,  NW  WASHMGIQN  DC  20006 

MCniA  HAMMOND.  1125  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASMKION  DC  20009 

mOT  L  HAMPTON.  NR*  MURPHY  MM>  t  CHCORD  PRE  WUMCION  DE  19197 

ROeai  N.  HAMPTON.  7010  GMARO  STREET  MCLEAN  VA  22101 .ZZ. 

nWIHY  A.  HAHAN,  1100  CONNECIKUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

NOUN  W  IMaaCI.  1126  16TH  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036.. 


lEDHANOa,  TMRD  FLOOR  2301  M  SIREF,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20037. 

GHMGE  J.  HANRS  JR  ,  12TH  FL  1100  15TH  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  K  20005. 


JAIBM.  HANIEY.  lAMES  M  HANLEY  AND  ASSOOATES  1301  PENNSYlVANU"AVaUE,~NW.  #1150  WASMNGiOilC 
20004 

ELIZABETH  HANUN,  SUm  110  2000  L  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

HANNARMD  Ca,  iC,  S«Il  750  1225  19IH  SIREF,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

Do 

Do 


Do_ 
Do„ 
Do. 
Oi- 
Do. 
Dl. 
Do„ 


HANMARIRD  MTERNATIONAL  MC.  SUITE  207  905  I6TH  SIRET,  NW'WASHiNGiSi"6c"20bS" 

Do 

H«6EU  I  POST,  1915  EYE  SIREH,  NW,  #500  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

Dl „ 

Do 

ERUNG  HANSEN.  624  9IH  ST..  NW.  7TH  FL  WASHMGTON  K  nOOi'.":Z 

J.  L  HAMSa.  400  1ST  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20001 

PEI«  J.  HAnmRTH,  1511  K  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005.. 


MARGARH  I.  HAROMG.  1000  WtSON  BLVD.  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 " 

MLM  HARDMG.  SUTI 717  WATERGATE  2600  VWGINIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20037.. 
Do.. 


WUMM  L  HA«bHAHJ300  INMGSIDN  ROAD  FT.  WASMGTON  MD  20744 

EUGOE  J.  HMRIY,  SWTE  1000  1100  17IH  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 

HELBI  S  HAKADON.  1100  15IM  SIREn.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20005 _ „ 

JJRWRD  HANGS.  2550  M  SIRffl.  NW.  #770  WASHMGION  X  20037 

JON  HAMUWY  205  EAST  42NO  SIREH  NEW  YORX  NY  10017 

CHMUS IL  HAKY.  1700  NORTH  MOORE  ST.  1925  ROSSIYN  CENTER  BUUMG  ARUN6I0N  VA  22209- 
DAN  R  HARIOW.  919  IITH  ST.,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „ 


Eii*lo|Mr/aM 


AMERICAN  KADEMY  Of  DERMATOIOGY .. 

AMERKAN  GASTROENTEROlOGKAl  ASSN 

AMBICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  GASIROMTESIMAL  ENDOSCOPY.. 

NATIONAL  CONSTRUCTORS  ASSOQAIION 

MOnON  nCIURE  ASSN  Of  AMERKA.  MC 

BEU  /OOVME  TEXTRON 

TANO  OOWIATION 

NATIONAl  SMAU  BUSINESS  ASSN 

SMAU  BUSMESS  LIOSIATM  COUNCIL. 


NATIONAL  FEDERATNN  Of  FEDERAL  EHFIOYEES 

AMERKAN  AUTOMOBILE  ASSN _. 

AMERKAN  FESeiATION  Of  MUSKIANS 

DEPARIWn  FOR  PNOFESSXINAL  EMPLOYEES,  AH-OO.. 

NATIONAL  FSHERB  RBIIIUIt „„. 

AMEKAN  BUS  ASSN 

TEAMSTERS  LOCAL  959 

WKN  AM  ALASKA.. 


AMERKAN  PLYWOOD  ASSN. 

NATHNAL  RETRIED  TEACHERS  ASSN/AMERKAN  ASSN  Of  RH  PERSONS.. 

6ENEHM.  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATHN  Of  AMERKA 

CAORUK  FANMEW  U.S,  MC. 

HRLfllEST  EQUmES,  MC 

NAintAl  UVMG  SNIERS 

NAUOWL  ASSN  Of  HOME  BURDERS  Of  THE  Ui 

GENERK  PHARMACEUTICAL  MOUSIRY  ASSN. 

CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  WEST  SERVKES.  MC 

AMERICAN  BflOADCASIMG  CO 

AMERICAN  ACADEMY  Of  ACIUARB. 

NATHNAL  TOOUNG  t  MWHINMG  ASSOOAIKM 

UNON  OR.  CO  Of  CALIFORNIA. 

COMPO  MOUSTRtES,  MC 

SHK  COMPANIES 

MOWN  lANO  CUIM  COMMITTEE 

Hcnu  mr 

■cun,  ni/ uM___„„..„„„„„,u..„..,„„„u. 

TOWN  OF  MASHPEE.. 


NATHNAL  ASSN  Of  HANUFACIURERS- 
HAIEM  MOUSIRKS.  MC.. 


PHOIS  RKHIS  ASSOQATHN.. 
AMERKAN  ENERGY  MC.. 


CENTRAL  TEXAS  GRAM  PRODUCTS  MARKETING  COOPERATIVE.. 

GRAM  PRODUCTS  ALCOHOL  COOPERATIVES 

GRAM  PRODUCTS  MIERNATHNAl,  MC 

WGH  PUMS  GRAM  PRODUCTS  ObomATM... 

LOUS  DREYFUS  CORP 

MM/MARS 

MARHN  lABORATORCS.  INC 

NEW  ENGLAND  MUTUAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO... 

NORTH  PUMS  GRAM  PRODUCTS  COOPERATIVE 

NORTHWEST  TEXAS  GRAM  PRODUCTS  COOPERATIVE.. 

POWER  AUTHORITY  Of  THE  STATE  Of  NEW  YORK_.. 

WUJAMSCOMPAMES. 

NATHNAL  MUinU  SCLEROSE  SOCIETY.. 

NATHNAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

UNHN  OR.  CO  Of  CALJfORNIA. .._ 

WtLJAM  HAU  1  ASSOOATES.  MC 

SAN  DIEGO  GAS  t  ELECIRK _. 

NATHNAL  ASSN  Of  GREEIM6  CARD  PUBLISHERS.. 


.  INC.. 


NORTH  AMERKAN  EXPORT  GRAIN  ASSN.. 

NORTHERN  UJN06  GAS  COMPANY 

ClOROX  COMPANY 

MOIDR  AND  EQUriiENT  iiANUFACniERS  ASSOCUliON;! 

NATHNAL  COAL  ASSOQATHN 

BENEFICIAL  FDUNDATHN 

ESTATE  Of  HBEN  WOOBl  HALBACH.. 
TANDY  CORPORATION... 


UMTED  STUDENT  AID  FUNDS.  MC- 
GRAEPER-VAN  NOY-WJUNER,  MC.„ 
SBRAClUe.. 


U.S  SIEU  CORPORATION ..„ 

NATHNAL  ASSN  Of  WNUfACIURERS 

COMMON  CARN0  CONFERENCE-MREGUUR  ROUTE 

PLANNED  PARENTHOOD  FEDERAIHN  OF  AMERKA.  MC... 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERKA. 

NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  ARAB  AMERKANS. ...„ 

a  AMERKAS,  RC  _ 

AUTOMOWLEWPORfERS  iJF  AMERKA. 'iNC!!!!."Z-..I 
M06H.  CORPORATHN.. 


OILCHEMKAL  (  ATOMK  WORKERS  MIERNATHNAL  UNRM.. 

AKRICAN  FVBIK  POWER  ASSN 

UMON  CARBUE  CORP. 

ALLIANCE  Of  THNtD  CLASS  NON^>ROflT  MAILERS. 


SPERRY  CORPORATHN.. 

ALASKA  LUMBER!  PULP  CO.  INC.. 

AMERKAN  SOCIETY  OF  COMPOSERS.  AUTHORS  t  PU8LSHERS.. 

CENTURY  21 

OMM  EXIBMAl  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  COUNCX... 

FMBMrS  FUND  MSURANCE  COS „ 

G8CRN.  MOTORS  CORP.. 


HUBBARD  BROAOCASTMG  COMPANY 

NAinWL  VENTURE  CAPITAL  ASSOQATHN. 

NORTHWEST  ALASKAN  PVELME  00 

TOSCO  OR.  CORPORATHN 

TRANS  WORLD  AMUNES.  Ma.. 


LEBANESE  RHMATHN  I  RESEAROI  CENTER.. 

SIABLEX  CORPORATION 

ASSOQAIED  BUILDERS  t  CONIRACTORS.  MC.... 

FIRST  NATHNAL  BANK  Of  ATLANTA 

ROQIWEU  MTERMAIHNAL  CORP.. 

GROUP  HEALTH  ASSOQAIION  Of  AMERKA.  MC... 

BROTHERHOOD  Of  RAHROAO  SKNAIMEN.. 

SUGAR  ASSOQATHN.  MC 

KMBERLY-OARK  CORP 

AMPCO  FOODS  IC 
PMUPPME  SUGAR  COMWiaON.. 


NATIONAL  TOOUNG  t  MAORNMG  ASSN.... 

GERBER  PRODUCTS  OMPANY „. 

PHARMACEUIKAL  IMNUfACIURERS  ASSN  .. 
RM  MUSniES,  IC... 


_e™, IMMGEMENT  SOQEIY,  MC. 

BOmW.  MANAGEMENT  CORPORATHN  Of  JWnCA„ 
DIAMOND  SHAMROQ(  CORPORATHN 


Rmipft         ExpCfMftms 


1.600.00 
2.750.00 
2.7SO.0O 
3J7S.0O 
612.50 
6.000.00 


4,500.00 
2,500.00 

"9JM4.74 


1.550.00 
4.712.50 
6,000.00 


605.77 
3.000.00 


3J60.00 
05.00 


9,230.12 
6.000.00 
U12.00 
6,164.67 


477.02 


100.00 
4,500.00 

100.00 
2,000.00 


150.00 


2.500.00 

'iijoo'oo 

7.175.00 


1.010.00 
275.00 


450.00 
770.00 
119.16 
500.00 
456.40 


3,000.00 


2,625.00 
1,500.00 
5,100.00 
1,000.00 


4,167.00 


2,600.00 
110.00 


300.00 
3,129.00 


1,440.00 


6,750.00 


ssaoo 

3,356.00 
5,226J4 


350.00 
500.00 

SSL60 


500.00 
4,00000 
U75.00 


3.000.00 


341.90 
141.40 
141.40 


450.00 
375.00 


2.226.65 


235.02 


213.75 


llSiO 
1.K6.70 


6.600.46 
1.265.70 
11.251.79 
2J69.6I 


34.90 


960.54 


95.25 
1.914.46 


271.10 
4166 


50.00 
74.00 


350.00 


250.00 


51.05 
1.90 


72.93 
75.06 


9.173.44 


97.74 
'52.04 
Tm.09 


163.71 
60.7t 


12.50 
24.00 
249JS 


29.56 
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Otiaiziln  or  Mwtal  FSni 


DOtMLD  L  HARLOW,  310  RliY  ST.  FAUS  CHUKH  VA  22046....- 

WliY  C  HARREU  «l ,  1211  CONNECTICUT  AVL,  NW,  #502  WASHMGTON  DC  20036- 
MKWe.  T.  HARRKAN.  421  KMG  ST.  ALEXANORU  VA  22314.. 


ION  HARRMGTON,  955  LW ANT  PIAZA  NORTH.  SW.  #905  WASHMGION  DC  20024. 

HUBERT  L  HAm.  729  ISIH  STREH,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20005 

JUDY  L  HARREL  729  I5TH  SIRSI,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20005 

ROBERT  L  HaSs,  111  QMNGCndUI  AVL.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006 

WUIAM  F.  iww,  7910  GAUOWS  COURT  VIENNA  VA  22110 

HARRB,  BERGTOBKOfF,  1100  tSIN  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20005 

Do- 

Do- 


WtLJAM  H.  HANSHA,  1102  DELF  DRIVE  MCLEAN  VA  22101.. 
Do 


Do- 
Do.. 


LYNN  S  HWr  444  N.  CMHOI  SIROI.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20001. 
RKHARO  HARf,  27H»  ESPMQZA  MBSHN  VKJO  CA  92692 


HARIFORD  m  MSURANCE  00,  tWIFORB  PLAZA  HARTFORD  CT  06115 

HARTKE  t  IMIKE.  7637  IBSWRG  PME  FAUS  ORMOI  VA  22043 

QLARIES  D.  HARIHAN,  1050  17IH  ST..  NW.  SUITE  500  WASHMGION  K  20036 

WRY  L  HARIMAMIU  GATBHUSE  ROAD  FAUS  ORMU  VA  22047 .-.. 

ARIHUR  W  HMniMNN,  1«X)  MASSAORBETIS  AVWJLNW  WASHMGION  K  20036 - 

mm  WWOID  IWNtY,  lOlO  16TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

JAY  HARVEY,  115  16IH  SIREO,  NW,  #401  WASHMGION  OC  20006.  

JUUANE  B.  mkl,  SUITE  220  1575  EYE  SIRBTJW  WASHMGION  OC  20005 

OfRMI  I.  HARVBON.  1616  P  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

HOUY  HASSEIL  SUITE  Nl  1629  K  STRBI,  Mf  WASHMGION  DC  20006 

IfWB  B.  HASlfcS.  1776  K  ST..  NW,  #200  WASHMGION  DC  20006         

WALia  /I  HASTY  JR  ,  sum  230  IWl  K  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

L  ANDREA  WIFiaD,  611  WASHMGION  BUUMG  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

JANET  HATHAWAY,  215  PENNSYIVANW  AVENUE,  SE  WASHMGION  K  20003 

GARY  R.  HATTAL  111  MXDER  ROAD  SUm  702  SR.VER  SPRMG  MD  20910.. 


unpto)w/QMi 


AM  FORCE  SERGEANTS  ASSN.  MC 

ANHEUSER4US0I  COMPANIES.  MC. 
U.S.aiYMPKOOMMITIE£- 


AMOCM  HONDA  MOIOR  CO.  MC 

MaXWED  BUUERS  t  CONnWCIORS,  MC.. 
tSXOtm  BORDERS  t  CONTRACIORS,  MC. 

ALUMMUM  ASai 

BOBNG  COMPUTER  SamCES.- 


ASSOQAnON  Of  FOOD  MOUSIRKSJNC .---... 

OOMMmEE  Of  DOMESnC  STEEL  Hl/lRE  ROPE  t  SPECIALTY  CABLE  MFRS.. 
PJ.  THOMAS*  00.  MC.- 


WUIAM  a  HARatA  I  ASaXMTES,  MC.  (FOR:  AMERKAN  TRUQONG  *SaejR} 
WM  a  HARaiA  I  ASSaXJAIES,  MC  (FOR:  APPAIACHUN  REGXMAL  COMMli 

aoN). 

WM.  H.  HARaiA  t  ASaiC,  MC.  (FOR  GRUMMAN  FUgm ...--. 

WM.  a  MRaiA  t  ASSOC,  Mt  (FOR:  lURRY  TRANSWif  ASBI) 

AMBHCAN  HOSPITAL  AS9I 

NATHNAL  ASSN  Of  MANUFACTURERS 


BARBARA  1  HAUG8I.  311  FUST  STREET.  NW.  #700  WAaMKION  0020003...-;;^. 
BARBARA  J.  HAUGH,  1050  OOWKIKUT  AVENUE,  NW,  #760  WAaWKITON  K  20036- 


ROONEY  L  HAUGH.  aim  903  1735  JEFFSBON  DAMS  HWY.  ARUNGTON.  VA  22202.. 
MARY  W.  HAUGHT.  IMM  K  ST..  NW.  #120  WAaMRHON  K  20006.. 


OLARLES  W.  HAVBB 1  1333  NEW  HAMPaMS  AVENUE.  NW  WAaRNGION  K  20036 . 

KAIHRYN  JMNN  HAWS,  aim  702  111  ROEDER  RD.  aiVER  a>RMG  MD  20910 

aONEY  a  HAWnS.  lOOO  CONNECIKUT  AVL,  NW  WAaiNGION  DC  20036 

JOHN  H.  HAWnC  JR  .  600  N  IITH  ST.  BMteCHAM  AL  35291 

BRUCE  R.  HAWIEY,  600  MARYLAND  AVL,  SW  WAaWKION  K  20024 

WESLEY  F.  HAYDEN,  5224  QEROIB  AVlL  AUXANORM  VA  22312 


NAIHiUL  aiTURAL  LBOATHN  MOVEMENT  t  SA  BUa  AUMMCE. 

TEX/CO,  le  

AMBOCAN  AUIDMiSIU  AS9I 

NATHNAL  RURAL  ELKIRK  COOPERATIVE  AS9I 

D6ABLH)  AMERKAN  VETERAMS 


200JM 
2J00JI0 


7,500.00 

e,ooo.n 

4,500M 
12,0MtH 

ixam 


ARIMES,I 

SAIIONOf 


MC... 


TRANS  WORLD ^    _ 

NOaWl  FQ«A1I0N  if  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES.. 
RUI  MB  BEVERAGE  TRADES  DEPT,  AFl-OO.. 

AMENCM  CYANAMB  0) 

NATHNAL  TANK  TRUQl  CARRCRS,  MC. 

HBiaCY  FOODS  CORP 

WTOROIA,  IK 

PROCTER  t  GAMBLE  MANUfACIURMG  CO . 


NATHNAL  ASai  Of  SIAU  BUSNESS  MVESIMENI  COS. 

CONGRESS  WATCH. - 

MIERNATHNAL  FED  Of  PROfESaONAL  t  TEOMKAL  ENGMBRS.. 

NATHNM.  ASSI  OF  I6URANCE  BROKERS 

UNHN  01 00  Of  CAUfCSHtA 

roiATO  QRP/aiACX  FOOD  ASSOQAIION 

SUNOO^MC- 


««ai  A.  HAYNOS.  4711  HUNT  QROflWIRBBWlG  PA  17112.. 

HEALTH  MaMANCE  ASaXSAIHM  OF  AMERKA.  MC.,  1750  K  g.,NW  WAaiNGTON  DC  20006- 

HEALIH  RESEARQI  GROUP,  SRIE  701  2000  P  ST..  hw  WA8«NhON  DC  20036 

PATRKK  B.  HEALY,  IMO  WILSON  BOULEVARD  ARLMGION  VA  22201 

ROBERT  L  HEALY.  1333  NEW  HAMPaiRE  AVL,  NW  WAaMBTON  DC  20036....--. 

CHMLES  L  HEBNER,  NEW  MURPHY  ROAD  t  OONCORO  PME  WUINGTON  DE  19197 

BU  HECHT,  Siimloi  499  SlUTH  CAPITOL  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20003 

Do- 

Dl- 


INKS  B.  HEDUMD,  1724  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE,  NW  WAaiNGION  K  20036 

JAY  HEDUMD,  2030  M  ST.  NW  WAaMRHON  DC  MOM 

HEFTEMHN  t  MOSEMAN,  I^.C,  1175  EYE  SIREH,  NW,  #1025WAaRNGION  K  20006- 

EDWARD  D.  HEFFEaNAN,  1175  EYE  SI,  NW.  #li25  WAaMRIIDH  K  20006. 

Dl 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do- 
Do - 


nm  HEFFNER,  1957  E  STKn,  NW  WAaiMGION  DC  20006 --^.-. 

ROBERT  L  HEGGESTAD,  CASEY^  SCOTT  (  CANflEU)  1435  G  ST..  NW  WAaiNGTON  DC  20005. 
UM  R  HEIBEai.  400  NORTH  fHIRD  ST.  HARR68URG  PA  17105.. 


QIZABEIH  W.  HEKJG.  1660  L  SIREn,  NW,  #215  WAaiNGIDN  K  20036 

JOHN  F.  HERMAN.  107  MAINE  AVL.  9N  WAaWNTON  DC  20024 

JOHN  R.  HEBSE  II ^am  900  1121  L  STRBI,  NW  WAaMBTON  K  20036 

RKHARD  L  HEUWfeGE,  1911  JEFFERSON  DAViS  HKHWAY.  #1002  ARUNGTON  VA  22202^ . 

WUIS  L  HELMANTOBI,  OSAMER  DC60N  t  BAaORO  1625  K  SIRSI,  NW  WAaMK^I  OC  20006. 

Do 

Do - 

Do 

Noa  HaiMBJciiM7i9iiip^^ 


LEBOBjf,  IAMB.  LEBY  I  MACRAE ---~~~^ 

MTBMAfHNAL  FED  OF  PROfESaONAL  t  TEOMKAL  ENGMfflS. 

MEAD  CORPORATHN 

ALABAMA  POWBI  CO.. 


1«3J9 


129JI 


140.63 
56*4 


235JI 


7.117.50 


22,2n.» 

49.42 
276.44 
324.n 


itnm 

2JXMMR 


600.00 
700.00 


AMERKAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED ------- 

MIERNATHNAL  ASSOQATHN  Of  FBH  AMD  WUUR  AGBIXS. 

HARSCO  CORKXiATIOIt 


NATHNAL  MIU  PRODUCERS  FED. 

AIIANTK  ROfflELO  CO 

O  AMERKAS,  MC- 


BROWN  t  WUJAMSON  lOBACO)  OMP. 

LOS  ANGELES  RABERS 

US.  lOBACQ)  CO 

NATHNAL  CABLE  TELfViaON  ASSI,  MC. 
COMMON  CAUSE- 


AlAaiA  UNSa  t  PULP  CO 

ALAaiA  LUMBER  t  PULP 

ALAaiA  PUIP  t  RESMKES,  MC ::^-z~,- 

CAMP.  CARMOUOC  PAUH,  9HS^  i  HUNTBI.  PjC-. 

OUCIU  RON  PIPE  RESEARCH  ASSI 

HAZaiME  CORPORATION 

MTER«aONAL  FMANQAL  GROUP  LEAaNG  OMPANY.- 
aWTHERN  CALJFORNIA  GAS  CO.. 


ASaXJAIED  G8«Al  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERKA - 

MANUfACIURED  HOUaNG  MSI 

PENNiYLVANA  STATE  EDUCATION  AS9I 

OnWN  ZEUERBAOI 

DSABlfD  AMERKAN  VEIERANS- 


13.515.00 

7350.00 

7,445.61 

12,2S0J» 

l,tS3.06 

.63 

543.75 

300.00 


3,01S45 


132J9 


1JS7.26 


2145 


20JD 

299.45 

I7.« 

n.7l 

652.3S 

1J53M 

i3 


ijioon 


3.200M 
1,560.02 
11,200.00 


IMBOJO 


712.50 
14,000.00 
5,000il0 


THOMAS  R.  HENOERani.  ajm200  nil  PROfESaONAL  PL  UNOOVER  MD  20715 

Do 

Do 

CARU  C  HENDERSON,  110  MARYUND  AVL,  NE,  #101.  BOX  54  WASHINGTON  K  20002- 

JOHN  B.  HENDERSON,  9Jm  1100  1090  VERMONT  AVL,  NW  WAaiMGTDH  DC  20005 

RKHARO  DEAN  HENDERSM,  aim  310  1101  17TH  ST.,  NW  WAaiNGTON  DC  20036 

TOM  HENOBBON.  101 S  AKARO  SIREH  DAUAS IX  75202.. 


C  DAYU  HENMGION.  1101  OMNECnCUT  AVL.  NW.  #101  WAaiNGTON  DC  20036  - 

EDMUND  P  HENNEUY,  150  L  42NO  ST.  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 .- 

DAVn  K  HENMG,  P.O.  BOX  11110  ARLINGTON  VA  22201 

GEORGE  F.  HENNRIKUS  JR  ,  201  N.  WAaiNGTON  SI.  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

liANN  HENSX.  2550  M  SIREH.  NW  aHE  770  WAaiNGTON  DC  20037 

BRUCE  HEPPEN.  1016  16IH  ST,  NW  WAaiNGION  OC  20036 

STEPHEN  HERM.  1016  16IH  mB.  NW  WAaiNGTON  DC  20036 ~ 

LYU  M  HERMNDEZ.  aim  210  5410  GROSVENOR  UNE  BETNE9)A  MD  20(14. 

CATHERME  L  HERON,  1775  K  Sim  NW  WAaWGION  DC  20006 

HERRKX  t  aWIH,  l60  FEDERAL  Sn6l  BOSTON  MA  02110 

CAROL  M  HERRMGTON,  1235  JEFFERSM  DAVIS  HKHWAY  ARUNGTON  VA  22202  .„ 

ESTHER  HERST.  1343  F  ST..  NE  WASHMGTON  K  20002 

FRED  HERVEY,  P.O.  BOX  20230  4500  S  40TH  ST  PHOEHK  AZ  15036 

Do 

PAT  I  HEIH,  aim  906  1625  K  SIRKTJ*  W«»«l«TON  DC  20006 

NM  HETHEHNGION,  1724  MASSAORJSEhS  AVENUL  NW  WAaiNGTON  DC  20036. 


NATIONAL  ASai  OF  OEMOUTHN  CONIRACnMS- 

LEAR  aEGLER.  MC 

QTY  OF  AUSTM.  TX 

OIY  OF  DAUAS,  TX 

OIYOf  HOUSTON,  TX- 


OIY  Of  SAN  ANTONIO,  IX 

MAYOR  Of  KANSAS  (JTY.  MO 

ARIER  HADDEN  t  HEMMENDMGER 

PETROLEUM  HEAT  ANO  POWER  0)..- 

PMLADEPHIA  GAS  WORKS 

PHLADOPHIA  STOCK  EXCHANGE 

JUnCAN  LIBRARY  ASai ..- 


(FOR:  JAPAN  MON  (  STEE  EXPORTERS' 


lEXTRdNJW.- 
PRNMETRUQI 


OXJNOl  Of  AMER.  MC. 

US.  lELBIHNE  OMMUNKAinNS.  MC. 
OWAQOMBKANIU  EXCHANGE. 

M08H.  01  CORP 

OOMMdlH  TO  STOP  lUEGAL  WMWRAIHN.. 

RETMED  OfFKERS  ASai 

RJR  MOUSTRCS,  MC- 


NATHNAL  FaetAIION  Of  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES. 

NATIONAL  FH)  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

AMERKAN  MEDKAL  PEER  REVIEW  ASSI 

MVESTHENT  OIMPANY  MSTITUIE 

aum  oiuEGi 

EMERaMOECTRKCO- 


15J6U0 


1.500.00 

1.500.00 
1.500.00 
IjOOOO 
3.000.00 


666J2 
935.61 


213.19 
600.90 
431J5 


339.20 


753.00 
1390.00 


1.500.00 


5,071.00 

26174 

19.41 


HEUBLSN,  MC..  C/6  MAUREEN  BRIQGS  MUNaiN  RO.  FARMMCTON  a  06032 

TED  AUE*  HEYDMGER.  1615  H  STJBV  WAaiNGION  DC  20062 

G.  BROOtWEL  HEYLM,  1957  E  STttET,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

ANDREW  I  HKKEY  JR  .  3900  WBOMSM  AVL.  NW  WAaMBTON  DC20016--...„....j^. 
PAUL  I.  HKXS,  RHODE  laAND  PETROUUM  ASSI  154  FRANCS  SI.  PROVIDENCE  Rl  02903 

J.  THOMAS  HKiSMBOTHAM,  MOIDN  BANK.  NA.  PITTSBURGH  PA  15230 

UWRBKE  P  MGONS,  1150  K  STREHJIW  WAaiNGION  DC  20006 


aiARON  L  MLDEBRAlfcl.  444  N.  CAPltOl  STREET,  NW  WAaiNGIDN  K  JOOOl^...-...--...... 

CUFIOM  T.  HUERLY  JR..  aim  507  1025  OMNEliTKUT  AVENUL  NW  WAaiMGION  DC  20036.. 

GERAU)  JERRY-  HILL,  6  EXECUTIVE  PARK  DRIVE  ATUNTA  GA  30329 

J.  ELDRED  HU  JR  ,  ajm  603  600  MARYIAND  AVL,  SW  WAaiNGION  K  20024 

MORION  A  HU.  475  RWERaOE  DRWL  #239  NEW  YORK  NY  10115 


NATHNAL  OOMM  AGAMSI  REPRESaVE  LEGBLAIHN- 

OROE  K  CORPORATHN 

REDUCE  OUR  DEBT  FOUNDAIHN 

KERR4IRGEE  CORPORATHN . 


NATHNAL  CABLE  TELEVISION  ASai,  MC. 


OMMSER  Of  COMMERCE  Of  THE  U.S .,...... 

ASaXUTED  G8CRAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMOKA. 

FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASai 

AMERKAN  PETROLEUM  MSI ~ 

MELLON  BANK.  NA  t  MELLON  NATL  CORP 

AMERKAN  COUNQL  Of  UFE  MajRANCL  MC 

AMERKAN  HOSPITAL  ASa« 

AaHAND  TEOMOIOGY.  MC. 

STANDARD  OR.  0)  (MDIANA) 

UBA.  INC 

MORALITY  IN  MEDIA.  ML 


151J4 


1510.00 


2.soaoo 

353.00 


2.000i» 


126.00 
2.000.00 


50JXI 
40.00 
50.00 
50.00 
40.00 


295.00 
4OJI0 


6130 
1.40 


6.10 
9L0O 


731.50 
362.74 


22370.00 
234J6 


70.43 


1.S30.5I 
2,000.00 


2.000.00 


222.41 
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Mnt  HU.  Itl9  IMSSMXJSEm  A<eiUE.  m  HMSMMGTON  DC  20036 

BBI IL  HtL  »01  H  SnST.  NN  mSHMeTON  K  20037 

NHS  t  lOKY.  PA,  100  TWGGS  SnOT  301  FOUNOOS  UFE  BUUMG  TMM  R  33602... 

ngmnrowB.  2030  m  stki.  nw  (msmkiom  u  20036 


UM0CE  S.  HOaMT.  2301  M  ST..  M  IMSHMGnil  K  20037 

aim.  i.  Nons,  iioi  i  si^  nw  wemam  oc  20006....- 

JBWU)L  VaSM.  lOSO  CONtaTCUT  WBRIE.  NN  IMSHMEI»  DC  »I036 

HOBeSON.  llgAMKIRJfaaOS  »  fiOOOKM,  1776  F  SfflST,  NW  NUNMGnM  K  20006.. 
HOMNB  L  MBJEI.  UMB  KIUBM  COuiai  PA  MX  S034  SmNGFHD  I.  6270S- 

■MN  A.  KF,  20  N.  INE  QM  B.  HtlOM  HEW  BUND  SC  29»l 

Bia  1  NOmMN.  1520  KW  (MNPSHNS  AVt,  NW  WUMNGTON  DC  20036 

aw  I  HomiM,  57  w  mc  siikt,  #101  mmibo  a  32«i „„ 

noMS F  HomiM. iroi pnNsnvMw avowlnw. #900 washmgtdn k 20006 

MilMI  L  HOFHMN.  516  FKt  ST..  IL  NAMNCnM  DC  20003.. 


F.  NOBV  NOHWM  MD  ASSOC,  MC.  SUdl  327  400  NORTH  CABTO.  STRST,  NW  WASMMGnW  K  20001 .. 
Dl 


b- 
b- 


NOGNII  HMnSON.  lis COMNBnCUr  AlC.  NW  WASMMGION  DC  20006.. 

Dl 

Di 


b- 
b- 
b- 
b„ 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b. 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b„ 
b- 


WKS  F.  YOOk  1100  34TN  WeUE  SOIflN  IMNUFaS  M  SS440 

MCHAn  F.  HDHLT.  1709  NBI  VOK  AVL,  NW  SUITE  Ml  WASMMGTDN  U  20006.. 

NALIB  HOUN,  20  NDNIM  WAOB  DHK  OCWD I  60606 

MUIMI 1  HDUYTEI,  1300  OMfCTniT  AffiWE.  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20036. 
MUCE  L  NOUON.  ill  FOWOeHU  DO.  (B79)  MAVNAM)  HA  01754 . 


UOBl  (nONMU.  HOUKO!,  10  lAFAYTrTE  »IME  DOOII  900  BUFFALO  NY  14203.. 

■as  NOUH  THE  FowaiaBE  32SS  eau  snoT,  nw  washngton  k  20007 

b™ 

b- 


b. 
b. 
b.. 

b.. 


HOUDAY  MHS.  MC,  3742  IMM  Alt  HEMPMS  T»  30195. 

FHUP  C  HDUADAY,  1025  CONHECTCUT  AWU,  NW^  #200  NASHMCIIM  K  20036.. 

HDiuND  t  nan.  6oo  mmm  mauCSi  maMgiDN  oc  20024 

b.. 


SrEPin  B.  HOUAMD,  1747  PENNSYlVAiW  AVENUE.  NW  WASHNIGIDN  K  20006 

Wemi  ■.  HOUMAY,  115  CONNECTICUT  AVL,  IW  »900  WASHNKTON  DC  20006.. 
MO  1  WUWEG,  444  OMKBI  HMD  ■OKaIi  OfY  M  46360 


HDUK.  mons  t  OWBL  1700  HKWNMY  DEMB  CO  10290 

■OSES  D.  HOUB  »  .  1201  161)1  ST.,  NW  NASHNCTDN  DC  20036 ...„™_„.„Z:Z:::™_::..:: 

PETE*  I  HOUBS.  T77  14TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20005 

E.Y.  HOLT  Ji  .1111  NDRIH  19IH  ST.  #700  MUGTDN  VA  22209 

A.  IMMW  HOLTDN  JB  ,  1150  II  ST.,  NW  WASMMGTON  DC  20006 

PAUL  I  HDITZ.  1101  17TO  SIKH,  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  2fl036.._ 

iqSHOLWBaA-  HOYT,  SWTE  104  499  SOUTH  CAFITOl  STUm,  NW,  WASHMGTDN  DC  20003 

WK  nooNDK  Mans  oDAunoR,  p.o.  box  33576 1015  istm  snoT,  nw  washmgtdn  dc  20033.. 

MO  t  HONTZ.  sum  940  1175  EYE  SnKT,  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20006 

JOHN  a  HDOPa.530  BUSH  SIKH  SM  FTMliCSCO  CA  94101 

WRGMM  I  HOniMS.  21  DUPDHT  CMOi  NW.  #600  WASMN6IQH  X  20036 

b 

b 


Do.. 


■OBEIIT  JAOHgm,  SUITE  4W  1990  M  ST.,  NW  WAaWGIDN  K  20036 

Mm  J.  wnocc  1 ,  40  ivy  sniEn,  se  washmgton  k  20003 


JOHN  F.  HDBIY,1000  TtOMS  JEFFBSAh  SIKH,  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20007 

WUMI  J.  HOTR  919  IITH  ST,  NW,  #400  WAJHMGIDN  DC  20006 

THOWS  B.  HOSlTOO  DU)  wbtOH  B).  MOiAN  VA  22102 

HOBIEY,  6DL|p>6  (  lANTMAN,  P.O.  SUTE  500  2301  M  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20037. 

MOt  WJOBIDNJOp  N.  HMBiai  RdAD,  SURE  D  STONE  MOUNTAM  GA  30003 

IIARY  asa  HOUSTON,  1901  L  ST.,  NW,  #711  WASHMGTON  DC  20036... 


MM  L  HONARO,  ANNE  L  HWARO  ANb  ASSOCIATES  M  17TM  STREET,  NW,  #600  WASHMGTDN  DC  20006.. 

HWEU  CO^IOIO  lAMAR  SUflE  1100  H0U5I0N  TX  77002 

i.  MllW  HOWBL  1(01  K  ST.,  NW  WASNMGIQN  DC  20006... 
MX  ■.  HWEU.  2029  K  SIRST,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006  . 


■MY  J.  LYNCH  HOWaL  SUnE  llOO  1090  VERNOHT  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20005.. 
Slt^  R- HOWEli.  SUITE  ItOO  1010  UWAR  HOUSTON  TX  77002.. 


UMB.  HIMgTni730  RHODE  BUND  AVE..  NW,  #209  WASHMGTDN  K  20036... 

JOANNE  MASSEY  HUKiainE  303  1220  19TM  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 

JOHN  A.  HOIKS.  SUnfaO  1050  I7TM  SnST,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

■AIY  HOYER,  P.O.  BOX  7610,  BE  STATBN  WAMIGTON  K  20044 

PMR.  (.  HUARO,  1776  F  STKn,  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20006.. 

MNGARET  RENKBI  HUDSON.  2550  M  ST.,  NW  SUnE  450  WASHMGTDN  DC  20037:. 

DAW  BOY  HUGHES,  2211  CONGRESS  k  FORTIAND  ME  04122 

GARY  E.  HUGHES,  1150  K  ST.,  Ml  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

HUGHES  HUBBARD  6  REED,  SUITE  300  1201  PENNSVLVANM  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  2O0O4.. 

b „„ 

b _ __    Z "■ 


PETER  W  HUGHS,  1909  K  ST,  NW  WMHM6T0N  DC  20049 

VBIER  T  HUGHg  Rl.  HUGHE^  t  MU  1000  MERCANni  OAUAS  BUUMG  DALIAS  TX  75201.. 

VMCENT  C  HUGHES,  1235  JEFFERSON  OAVS  HBHWAY,  #500  ARUNGTON  VA  22202 „ 

WUMI  HUGHES.  1522  K  ST.,  NW.  #036  WASHMGTOil  K  20005 „ 

CORDHL  W  HULL.  SO  BEAU  ST..  ^  0  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94119 

DWBC, HULL,  1030  15TH  ST.,  NW,  #700  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

GREGORY  A  HUWMREY,  11  DUPONt  OHClf,  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20036 


OAVB  A  HUNT,  1115  NORTH  FORT  WYER  DRIVE  ARIMGTON  VA  22209. 

PETa  t  HUNT,  195  MONTAGUE  ST  BROOKLYN  NY  11201 

RKHARD  M  HUNT.  USD  CONNECTICUT  AVE^NW.  #1009  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 
HARRIET  HUNT-BURGESS.  12  2N0  ST  SAN  FJIAICISCO  CA  94105 


cMpl^W/ClMt 


AMERCAN  PAPER  MSTnUTt  MC 

CHEMCAL  IMNUFACIURERS  ASSOOATOI,  MC.. 

PHH  OOIP.  MC 

CORHONOHS.. 


AMQaCMPMUCPOWBASSN.. 


WESnCHDUSE  ELECTRIC  CORP 

a  PASO  COHPANY 

J  C  BROCK  CORP  ... 

AMBNCAN  PETRouui 'is::::"::"::z""z:zziiz:"zzzzz;j: 

Ui  CANE  SUGAR  REFMERS-  ASSN 

CNURBTS  DEFENSE  FUND  OF  THE  WASH  RESEARCH  PROJECT,  MC 

OMn.  HOFFMAN  t  HASER   (FOR:  GLOBAL  EXFIDRATIM  t  DEWLOPMENT 
CORPORATOI). 

CONSOLJDATION  ML  COMPANY 

AMBRCAN  UNNERSTTY  OF  BQRUT 

ARCHER  DMRaS  MUANO  COMPANY..... 

EPt 

MTBNWTRMAL  TELEPHONE  t  TBEGRAPH, 

WMNE  ENGMEBB  BBfFCWL  ASSN 

OtONNOR  t  MNNAN 

PAGEARIWAYS 

WESTMGHOUSE  afCIBC. 


AMERCAN  aECTRONKS  ASSN.... 

ATARIMC 

CHliPUN  PCnOEUM  CONPANY. 

COHFUia  t  BUSMESS  EQUfmT  WNUFACTURERS  ASSN.. 


COUNCR.  OF  EUROPEAN  t  JAPANESE  NATXMAL  SMFOWNOB'  ASSN.. 


DOTAL  BMPMOn  CDRPORATUN .. 

ETSI  P»EUNE  PROKT 

GUNOAU  FflXIM.  SAVMGS  t  LOAN  ASSN... 


HEWLETT-PACKARD  CO . 
BnaOORPORATXM.. 


HBIARRYMEORAL  COLLEGE.. 


MOTORCVCU  MOUSTRY  COUNCR,  MC 

MTBNAL  EARNERS  ORGMRZAnON 

NATRMU.  HOSPa  BIUCATIM  PRQJEa.. 

NATTOML  SOFT  DRMK  ASSN 

IBWSPAPER4RQADCASIBI COMMHTEE. 

SOEimFIC  APPARATUS  MAXBB  ASSN 

SEHDMOUCTCR  MDUSIRY  ASSOOATDt. 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALB,U.SA,  MC 

CONTROL  DATA  CORPORATION. 


U.S  LEAOIE  OF  SAVMGS  ASSOCHTRMS... 


PROHT  SHWNG  COUNCR.  OF  AMER.. 


MTERMTXINAL  ASSN  OF  MMHHRSIS I  ABKJSPME  WORKBB. 

DKnAL  EQUnENT  CDHPQRATRIN 

MTXINAL  FUa  GAS  DBTRBUnW  CORP.,  ET  AL.. 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY 

GRAY  AND  OOMMNY 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY 


FOR:  AMBBCAN  IRON  6  SIEE  MSmUTE) . 
FOR:  AMBRCAN  MARmME  ASSN).. 

FOR:  ANBJIROIRX,  MC) 

FOR:  COMRJOM^LTH  OF  PUERTO  MOO) .. 
FOR:  QUIXOTE  CORPORATKM) 

inw) 


FOR:  SHAMH  OORPORATI 
FOR:  U.S  BANKNOTE) . 


SHEU  OR.  COMPANY 

RSV  MMMG  nMPHBn  B.V. . 
WMXENHUTCOmRATni..... 
ARMCO,MC. 


FORD  MOTOR  CO 

NATHNAL  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 

PARAHO  DEVElOPMBn  CORP -. 

MTIOtML  QIUCATION  ASSN 

GEMBML  ELECTRIC  CO 

NATUML  ASSN  OF  FQIQtAl  CREOn  UNKMS.. 

AMBBCAN  COUNCIL  OF  IfE  MSURANCE.  MC... 

AMBRCAN  DOnAL  ASSN. 

AMBRCAN  OSTEOPATHK  ASSN 


GULF  t  WESTERN  MANAGEMENT  COMPANY.. 
SXRRACUJB.. 


TAFT,  STETTMRIS  t  HOLUSIER 

TAFT,  STETTMRB  t  H0U6IER 

TAFT,  STETTMRB  t  HOUBTBI 

TAFT,  STETTMRB  t  HOLIBTER 

TAFT,  STETTMRB  6  HOLLBTER 

DETinn  EOBONCO 

NATXMAL  LUMBER  t  BUUMG  MATERIAL  DEALERS  «SN 

NATKINAL  COUNOL  OF  COMMUNITY  HOSPITALS 

DUMOND  SHAMROCK  CORPORATRM 

AMBRCAN  FROZEN  FOOD  MST 


FOR  MMN  CONSaVANCY  OSTRR^ 

FOR:  SHBIWM-WILLJAMS  cm 

FOR:  TAFT  BRMKASIMG  COMMNYl 

FOR:  TELEPHONE  AND  DATA  SYSTEIB,  MC).. 
FOR:  WALO  MANUFACTURING  CO,  MC) 


GEORGIA  ASSOCIATION  OF  PEnULBM  RTARERS,  MC 

WILSON  E.  HAMH.TON  t  ASSORMC  (FOR  FARM  lABOR  RESEARCH  COMM). 

PAN  AMBSCAN  MANMXMOt  66. 


MTBMATXMAL  BUSMESS  MACHMES  CORP 

AMBRCAN  SOCKTY  OF  MKHAMCAL  ENGMEERS.. 
TEXmON,  MC 

HOWaiCORP 


ASARCOMC. 


PUNNB)  PARBnHOOO  FBBHTRIN  OF  AMBHCA.  MC.. 

CONSUMBB  POWa  CO 

SBROR  EXKUTWES  ASSN 

NATKINAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURBB .. 
KORF  MDUSTRIES,  MC.. 


UNHN  MUTUAL  LIFE  MSURANCE  00 

AMBBCM  COUNCIL  OF  UFE  R6URANCE.  MC. 

BUSMESS  ROUNDTAHi 

COMTR«TALAII  LMES,  MC 

FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY. 


GMlCaY  MANUFACTURBB  OF  AMOBCAJMC 

NATURAL  RETMED  TEACHBB  ASSN/ARJOKAN  ASSN  OF  RET  PaSORS. 

SAMMONS  anaPRBES,  MC 

nALIAN  AOOSPACE  MOUSIRBiySA),  MC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF.  FEDERAL  VETaJHARWB 

Btcma  Powa  corporation 

NATUNAL  COTTON  COUNCR.  OF  AMO 

AMBRCAN  FED  Of  TEWHBB. 

AM  CONOmONMG  t  REFRKBIATRIN  INSTITUTE 

BROOKLYN  UNHN  GAS  CO 

NL  INOlBTRiES,  INC 

TRUST  FOR  PUBLIC  lANO 


4MIS0 
12JB7.S0 
1,000.00 
3.700.00 
2i00.00 
1X0.00 

447.20 


100J7 
9,900JRI 


2.141.2S 


140.00 


73SJ0 


10.41U0 


5.062.50 


7,042.37 

10,750.00 

7K0O 


500.00 


250.00 
2,490.00 

106.00 

261.75 
2.239.20 

750.00 

mJu 

3/100.00 

IjOOOO 

23,750.00 

675.00 


730.00 
7,999.96 


1,000.00 
1,000.00 


17,900.00 


1.012.00 

"i,°soo.do 


2,000.00 
746.71 
600.00 


1,062.75 
iilLOO 


210.00 
97169 


225.00 
17.46 


2.910.00 
11,631.34 
4,000.00 


4,77100 
3.412.50 


296.44 

""mi 

129.46 


747.45 


1600 
1,210.79 


61.5B 


3tS0 


4.20 


2JM3.6I 


2.050.00 


2aoo 

240.00 
1,510.75 


171.05 
11.00 


17,619.45 
2S3J7 


357  J6 
119.01 


357  J9 


51U7 


1.299.07 


210.00 
"i49.0b 


321.45 


2.00 


24.00 


62.10 
in.00 
500.00 


2X7.51 
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UffWimi  m  ■wan  nM| 


JAMES  C  HUNia.  1747  PBMSYIVAMA  AVBRIL  NW,  #300  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

MOIAa  H.  HUNTa.  1707  L  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 — 

WUJW  J.  HUma  JR  ,  SUnE  900  1730  PBMSYLVMRA  AK.,  nw  washmgton  OC  20006. 

MN.iai  F.  HUNTRKIDN,  WME  PEIROLBRR  ASSN  2(3  NKTa  ST.  AUGUSTA  ME  04330 

HUNTON  t  WRUAMS.  P.a  BOX  1535  MOWMD  VA  23212 

i.  JAMES  HUR,  1333  NEW  MMPSMME  AVBRL  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20036.. 


ADEU  M.  HURLEY,  112  ST  CUUR  AVL,  WEST  SITE  504  TORONTO  ONTARD  CANADA  M4V  2V3. 
GBHRO  F.  HURUY,  1625  I  ST.,  MR,  #609  WASHMGION  K  20006.. 


JOm  BMMRS  HURIEY,  SUTE  107  1101  NEW  MMPSNRIE  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20037. 

te 

KieaT  R.  HURT,  SUnE  650  1050  17TH  SnEH,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036.. 


CATHY  HURWn,  1300  CONNECICUT  AVBRIE.  mil,  #401  NASNMCIQN  DC  20O36T 
BOUAMM  MaVM  HUMMTISUIIE  200  1925  K  il.,  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20006.. 


GEOFFREY  B.  HUMMIZ.  SUJTE  743  1434  NW  YORK  AVL.NW  WASHRRSTDN  K  20005... 

DEWEY  M.  HUTCHMS.  1919  PBR6YUWRA  AVE.  m.  #)0S  WASWCION  DC  20006 

PMIF  K  HUTCHMSgW,  SUHE  2450  475  LTNFANT  PUZASW  WASHMGION  K  20024... 

ROeaT  E.  HUTOiBON,  P.O.  BOX  20230  4500  SOUTH  40TH  SIRS!  PHOENK  AZ  85036 

b 

RANDY  HUWA.  2030  H  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  tt  20036.... 

B.  F  HYDE,  TENNESSEE  PEmiLBJM  COUNCR.  211  7TH  AVBRJE.  NORIH,  4TH  Fi  NASHVUU  TN  37219. 

GARY  Him.  THE  NHB  HOUSE  3255  GRACE  SIREQ.  MR  WASHMGUiN  DC  20007 

b 

b — 

b 

b . 

b 

b 

b 

b„ 
b. 
b. 
b. 
b.. 
b. 


E^Miw/CM 


onES  savKE  company ^^^ 

MTEWIATWIAL  TELEPHONE  6  TaHXNK  CORPORATRM. 
MEN)  CORPORATION.. 


3J4U0 


MBICAN  PETROLEUM  MST. 


aRSONBBnRBMSmUTE.. 

AIUNTC  MCHFBO  COMPANY 

CANADIAN  COAinm  ON  AOO  RAM. 

nauoml  club  assochtuh 


NATRINAL  ASSN  FOR  FREE  ENIERPRBE. 

MBKX  t  CC  MC 

OmZBI/UflOR  aaGY  OQALmON. 


MmXU  BOGY  6  DHELOPMBn  CORP.. 

M)HM  MD  MAS  COMPANY 

EASIMAN  KODAK  CO 

VOaSW«BI  OF  AMEMCA.  MC 

CRKUXOORPORAim.. 


(QREE  OUR  DOT  FOUNDATHN. 

COMMON  CMBE. 

MBCAN  KHRUUM  MSmUTL. 


b„ 
b.. 
b. 
b.. 
b.. 
b. 
b. 
b. 
b.. 


ROBERT  D  HYNES  JR  ,  SUITE  107  1825  K  ST^NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

RKHARD  H  X>IORO.  SUITE  201  1140  OONNEdlKUT  AVE..  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036. 

Do 

b. 

b. 


RONAID  X.  MORI,  1730  HBOE  BUND  AVL,  MR,  #204  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 


ANNBBE  ISCHOK),  101  S.  REYNOUB  SIR^,  #H-116  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304 

BBMARO  J  HMMG.  727  N.  WASHMGION  ST.  AlfiUWRU  VA  22314 ■~:~^^::- 

ROBfNOOn  DATA  COMMUNKATOB  MANUFOJRaS  ASSOCIATXJN,  1735  NEW  YORK  AVL,  NW  WASHRKTDR  DC 

20006. 

INDEFENOBn  MSURANCE  AGENTS  OF  AMERICA,  MC,  IIX)  CHURCH  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10007 

MOEPBRIENT  LUBMCANT  MANUFOJ^^  l6S5  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20007 

MOEPBRSIT  PMJOUCaS  GROUP,  240  PAGE  COURT  220  W  DOUGUS  WKMTA  RS  67202 

MOEPBRKNT  TELE00MMUMCAI10NS  SUPPIBB-  COUNCR.  C/O  PKRSON,  BALL  t  DOWD   1200   18IH  ST.  NW 

WASHNKTON  K  2003L 

MOUSIRHL  UNON  OBWTMBn.  AR-CB,  815  16TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

NANCY  J.  MGALS8EE,  SUITE  300  1919  PBMSYLVANIA  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

ANDREA  L  RReToOAL  BULDMG  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 .....,.-,.. 

MSURANCE  ECON&MKS  SOQETY  OF  AMBHCA,  SUITE  590  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON.  K  20006 

MTERIAKE,  MC,  2015  SPRING  RO  DAK  BROOK  ».  60521 

MTEmMnNAL  ASSN  OF  BRIDGE.  STRUCT  i  ORNAMENTAL  MON  WKRS,  1750  NEW  YORK  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC 

20006 

MiamTKlNAl  ASSN  OF  MACHM6TS  6  AODSPAQ  WORKERS,  1300  CONNECTICUT  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

MTERNATKINAL  BROTHBMOOO  OF  PAMTBB  t  ALLCD  TRADES,  1750  Nam  YORK  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

HnaNAIOW.  BROTHBIHODO  OF  TEAMSTK,  25  LOUBIMAAVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20001 

MiaMTUHAL  UMGSHOREMBrS  ASSOCWnON,  AR-OO,  17  BATltiY  PLACE  SUTE  1500  NEW  YORK  NY  10004 

MiaiMTIONAL  MARmME  ASSOCHTES,  MC  IMO  K  STJIW  WASHMGION  K  20006 

MTaMmNAL  UNKM  OF  MHCKUYaS  t  ALLED  CRAFnMBL  (15  ISTH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20005.. 

MVESIRENT  COMPANY  RBmUIL  1775  K  ST.,  Ml  WASHMGION  DC  20006 

MVESIMBn  COUNSa  ASSN  OF  AMBBCA,  MC,  SO  BROAD  ST.  NEW  YOM  NY  10004 

CHARLES  C  nONS,  400  AHMY-MVY  DR.  ARUNGTON  VA  22202 

an  ORE  LESSORS  ASSN,  RC,  1500  FKST  MIL  BANK  BLDG  SAMT  PAUL  MN  55101 . 


GRAY  AND  COMPMIY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  NO  COMPANY  ( 
GMY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  OOMPAMY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  A»  COMPANY 
GRAY  MO  COMPMY 
GRAY  Ml)  COMPANY 
GMY  NR)  COMPANY 
GUY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GMY  AND  COMPANY 


FOR  AMBBCM  HOR  t  SIEa  MSmUIE) . 

FOR  MnUNJAMIK  ASSN) 

FOR:  ANEUnXMX,  RC) 

FOR:  ASMCO) 

FOR:  Vm ~~~::~^ 

FOR:  BEValY  BHaPRBES] 

FOR  COMHONWEJ^TH  OF  PUERTO 


747.50 

420.00 

7WJ0 


424J0 


500.00 
SOOM 
2SOJ0 


400.00 
135J0 


lOJO 
40.05 

mm 


24670 


161.70 
llOJM 
40.50 

noo. 


73150 
296S7 
477i2 


FORGBaALTaEPHONEt 

FOR:  IIAMBROS  BANK  UMPB)) 

FOR  HEALTH  MSURANCE  A»  OF  AMBHCA) 

FOR  HRN  PRMCE  TNAl  BM  ABDUL  AZIZ  AL 


FOR:  HTB  CONPOMTXIH) 

FOR  MMIM  BAXa  AMDMH  COMPANY  LTD.). 


SAUD).. 


FOR  MOTOROIA)  

FOR  MTDNAL  MADCASnNG  COMFANY). 


FOR  PM  MBCM  MIRIML  BANK) . 


GMY  AND  COMPANY  FOR:  OUDOIE  OORPOMTOI) 

GMY  AND  COMPANY  i  FOR  SWMH  CORPOMTBR),. 

GMY  AND  COMPANY  I  FOR:  SHMP&  PKin  t  CORiPMY.  LTD.) . 
GMY  AND  COMPANY  I  FOR  HOIAtt  L  SMNOn  (  COMIIaNY)  .„ 

GMY  AND  COMPAY  (FOR.  TOBACCO  RBinUIE) 

GMY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR:  Ui.  BMKNOTE) .. 


GMY  AND  OOMPANYiFOR  UMTB)  MIKR6  CHRDRBTS  FUND). 

MTOMfBiaaBIMG  CO,  MC 

ANOORfOHOnN „ 

BBSOREIBTRCCO. 


MAGHMOK  GOVBMMBn  t  MDUSIRW.  aBTRONES  00. 

WASHMGTON  MOUSTRML  TEAM.  MC 

JAPANESE  AMBRCM  OTIZDB  lEAGUE 


UNOED  FRESH  F«UT  (  VECHABLE  ASSN. 


Ha  CORPOMTKIN,  COHTAMa  DMSCN,  #2  aaARCADOO  CSna  24TH  ROOR  SM  FRANCBCO  CA  94111. 

XBHH  S  MS.  1(00  MASS«HUSETTS  AVL,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

ROBai  K  JABLON,  SPKGAL  6  MCDWRND  2600  VMGRM  AVL,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20037 

CHARLES  L  JACXSdN,  1(50  K  SIREH,  Ml  WASHMGION  DC  20006 

MBCa  L  JKKSON,  1101  17IH  ST,  NW  SUHE  700  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 

ROBBn  1  JACKSON.  1133  19TH  SIREETJIW  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

WUIAM  P  JACKSON  JR.,  JACKSON  t  JESUP,  PC  P.O.  BOX  1240  ARLMGTON  VA  22210 

ROY  T  lACOeSEN,  GNAU,  CARia.  JACOBSEN  t  ASSOC,  MC  1777  F  SniET,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006..... 

Do 

b — 


us.sk1ass0ciatkm. 
mhonal  coal  assn.. 


270JNI 


742it 
337  Jt 


SOOJO 
1.1(175 
525.00 
1(7.50 
600.00 


3S(.74 
TilK 


934  J( 


2X0.00 
17X0.15 


ALLBCHALMBB. 


AMERCM  MOVaS  OONFaBCL. 


b. 
b. 
b. 
b. 


WALTa  K.  JABNCKL  1619  MASSMHBETTS  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

L  A.  JAENKE  (  ASOOAIES,  MC  1575  EYE  ST.,  NW.  SUITE  230  WASHMGTON  DC  20005. 
b. 


DANH.  L  JAFFL  SUnE  401  1225  CONNECTCUT  AVBRIE,  Ml  WASHMGION  K  20036 

CLARBCE  L  JAMES  JR:,.444  H.  CAPnOL  ST.,  #711  wSMMnON  OC  20001 

FRANK  JAMES,  1016  16hl  SnSI,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 

MARQO  L  JAMES,  1515  WRSON  BLVD.  ARLMGTON  VA  22209 .™. — 

JAPM  ECONOMC  MSmUTE  OF  AMBHCA.  1000  OONNBHIUT  AVL,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036... 

JAPANESE  AMBHCM  OTIZBB  lEAGUL  1765  SUIia  STREET  SM  FRANCBCO  CA  94116 

«Sm  J.  JMUAY,  5025  WBCONSM  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20016 

T  DESTRY  JARVB.  529  TBMESSB  AVL  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22305 

EVaVN  lARVBFaRB,  444  MARKH  STREH  SM  FRANCBCO  CA  94111 

BHY  J.  JASMOWSn,  1776  F  STRET.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

PATRdA  A  JBFaS,  SUnE  209  102^  CONNECTXIIT  AVBRIL  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

JOSBK  S  JBCKES,  1730  M  ST.,  NW,  #(0(  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

LMDA  JBCKEl  17k)  K  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006.. 


JBRI8B  t  GRCHMST,  2200  FHBT  MTKMAL  BANK  BtDG  DALLAS  TX  75202 ._;;^. 

KEMPTON  B.  JBKMS.  SUnE  702  1747  PBMSVLVAMA  AVL,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

JAMES  C  JBMMGS,  3255  GRACE  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  X  20007 

JBMMGS,  STROUSS  6  SALMON,  HI  WEST  MONROE  PHOBRX  AZ  (5003 


CHRB  L  IBeEN,RORR)A  PElteLEUM  COUKJL  HI  NORIH  GADSOOI  ST.  TAUJUIASSEE  R  32301. 

JB6BI.  SANOed  t  MCCONNELU  SUnE  1275  1875  EYE  ST.,  Ml  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

b 


MHONAL  MNIAL  RECTRC  COOPaAHVE  ASa..;,;^^ 

n.  ma.  unLHis  auth  of  the  chy  of  ftjoo,  et  al. 

SHOOSHM  6  JACKSON.  BCjFOR  Ui.  CABl£SVSTBB.  MC)  .„ 
MTHNAL  ASSN  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MVESIMBn  TRUSTS,  MC. 

MQ  00MMUNCAT10NS  CORP 

OSBORNE  TRUCK  UME,MC  ET  AL 

AMURCON  CORPOMIOM 

BEZTM  COMPANY 


OC  ASSOCIATES. 

GRAND  TMVaSE  DEVaOPMBn,  MC. 

POna  MSIRUMENT  CO,  IC 

RK  CDNsnycnoN  cowmy. 

SANOaS  CORPOMTKIN. 


URBM  REWTAUZATOL  MC 

MTDNAL  RMEST  FMOUCIS  ASSN. 
FARMUWD  MOUSIMES. 


UNWaSnY  OF  KMSAS. 


AMBHCM  ADVaiBMG  FEPaATBN .^^ 

KSFE  COMPANY  (FOR:  WESIMGHOUSE  OfiHRC  CORP). 

MHONAL  FED  OF  FQ«AL  BRWYEES 

AMBHCM  GAS  ASSN 


5X0.n 
1J37.44 


n&xi 

21X7.57 


S34X 

I9XU9 


3XSi7 
17XRi5 


ITUS 


17,134.95 
10X0.00 

26X7.51 


35X6.70 

50,751.20 

91X 

5.146.91 

14X2.6( 

17500 

"uiiiJn 

756X 


400.n 

12J75.00 
1.751X 


4.soo.n 

500.00 
250.00 


1X0.00 


2X9.26 


AMALfiAMATB)  TRANSIT  UNHN  ,  AR-CC....;^.. 
MTRIRAL  PARKS  t  CONSaVATKM  ASSOQAHON .. 

SHAKLfi  CORFQMTXIN 

MTRJNAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURBB 

AMBHCM  BUSMESS  OOlfaENCE 

ABBOTT  lABOMTORSS.. 


HEALTH  MSURANCE  ASSOOATXJN  OF  AMBHCA,  MC. 
AMBHCM  OOUEGE  OF  EMBCBCY  PHYSCWB — 
ARMCO. 


GMY  AND  COMPANY. 

SHAMROCK  FOODS  00 

AMBHCM  PETROLBM  MST. 

CARWISANOUNG  GROUP 

COUNTY  OF  ORANGE 


1,071.00 


2,000.00 

70X 

S,OO0.M 

126.00 


600.00 


125.(0 
1,560.00 


10,000.00 


22479.70 
6,624.75 


2X9X 


(125 


25.00 

24100 

lOOO 


255.73 


1,00162 


569.n 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 
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OrfHiatiai  Of  MiriM  Rhi 


Di„ 


MNCr  H.  JCSan.  4»  I31M  SnST,  NW  HMSMGniN  DC  20004.. 

GUY  E.  JBia,«50  HBIOI AVL  ST.  LOB  W  S3I21.. 

OMUS  E.  nOB.  JR  .  107  MMK  AVL.  SNimSHMGTON  DC  2002i.. 

wLxa  M.am,m.  uh  souim  buumg  usm  kmsmmgton  dc  202so.. 

CfUVM  P  JQMKW,  HVnCm  t  JOMGOM  1120  20ni  STREET,  NW,  #520  WASHMGTDN  DC  20036. 

OW.  T.  JOMGoTanE  I104  1100  I  SUET,  "» HHASHWIWI  DC  20006 

cimn  T.  IM80M700  mtTM  moK.  siter  nssivN  va  22200 

DWB  H.  IMBON.  aSBSm  PETROIEWI  COUNCH  215  IMM  UR  BtOa,  P.O.  B«  42  MOQON  IB  39205.. 

GBMGE  DEW  XMCOH  JR.,  JOHNSON  SMIM  t  HMMO  PC.  BOX  5524  SPMTJUieURG  X  2t304 

Ot 

JESS  JOHNSON  JR  .  SUTTE  2m  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVL.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

JOa  L  JOHNSON.  475  IWAUT  PIAZA,  SW,  #4400  NASHRI6I0N  DC  20024 

JOHN  B.  JOMBON.  AIMAW  PETmUUH  COUNQl  PQ.  BOX  4220  MONTOOMERr  H.  3tl9S 

JOHN  D.  JOHNSON.  SUm  1014  900  17TH  STREF,  NW  WASHMGTDN  U  20006 

L  NAm  JOtMSON.  P.a  BOX  TVM  TEXMMW  TX  75501 „„ 

UWRV  W.  JOMBON.  P.O.  BOK  3000  lEESMB  W  22075 

UMOCE  D.  JQWBDN.  100  NORTH  HKHUND  AVBU  ORtANOO  R  32103 

UNOA  MEYER  JOMOON,  7700  UTTU  RIVER  TURNPIS  ANNANDMI  VA  22003 

RADY  A  JOHNSON.  1000  1(TM  ST..  NW  WASMMGTDN  DC  20036 _.. 

REHARO  W  JMBON  «.,  219  N.  WASHMGTON  STIEH  AlEXAMORIA  VA  22314 

SPBCB  A  JOHNSON.  SUITE  411  1101  VBHONT  AVL.  NW  WASHRIGTCM  DC  2O0O5 

STAMUY  L  RMCON.  lOSO  17TH  ST..  m  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

WUIW  L  JOHNSON.  SUITE  301  1050  17TH  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

BARBARA  W.  JOHNSTON,  1150  CONNECTICUT  AVL  NW  #710  WASHMGTON  K  20036... 

DAMO  JOHNSTON,  1957  E  ST..  IW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

JMC  D.  JOMBTON,  1660  L  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20036... 


HMT  CORrOMTE  CJM  ON  CUBAN  CUMS.  C/0  LONE  STAR  MOUSTRIES,  MC  PC  BOX  5050  GREEIMIKH  a  06(30 

JOMT  TASK  FONCE  ON  FEDOAl  FMMOAl.  ASSET  FOR  STUDENTS,  C/0  (AW  SCHOOL  ADMBSUN  ODUNCR.  11  OUFONT 
OROE.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036. 

AILW  I  RKS,  1616  P  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

CHARUE  W.  nCS,  sunt  310  1150  17TH  ST,  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20036 

ERNEST  W.  XMB.  1957  E  ST..  NW  WASHRKfON  DC  20006 

(BAID  R.  RMES,  SURE  810  2000  L  STREF.  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  2003t 

JAKS  L  JONBJR  .  1110  VERMONT  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 . 


JAK5  L  JONES.  40  FRMROM  RD..  SW  PO.  BOX  2021  RMNOKE  VA  24022.. 

NORWi  JONEi  1620  EYE  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

RANOAU  T.  ne,  1030  ISTH  ST..  NW.  #700  WASHMGTDN  U  20005 

JONES.  DAY.  REAV6 1  FQGUL  1735  I  ST^  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006„ 
DE  SOrO  JOROM,  229  PBKViVAHM  AvL.  SE  WASHMGTON  DC  20003- 


OONAIO  L  JOROAN.  311  FKST  SIREH,  NW,  #700  WASHMGTDN  DC  20001.. 
JMKS  V.  JORDAN  1.  PO  BOX  2563  BnJMHARI  Al  35202 


leniEY  H.  nsm,  1615  h  st.,  nw  washmgton  dc  20062.. 

ARSON  B.  JUDO  II .  1100  CONNECTICUT  AVL.  NW,  #310  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

ROBERT  L  RIUANO,  1S75  I  ST.,  NW,  #450  WASHMGTON  M  20006 

BYRON  L  MBOT,  IffiN.  DEPARTKNT  -  43-33  77  WEST  45TH  ST  NEW  YORK  NY  10036-.. 

GE2A  MIMR,  17M  K  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20006 

UNOA  HEUa  RAMI,  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVL.  NW  SUITE  1000  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 


DONAU)  J  KAMEWSn.  905  16TH  ST .  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20006 

CHARUS  W.  KARCHER.  NIDtANO  BIOG.  R00IU50  OEVEIANO  OH  44115 

FRB)  G.  lAREM.  SHUFFEn.  KENTON.  CURRY  t  KAREM  109  NORTH  MIU  STREH  IBONGTON  KY  40S07.. 
Do.. 


HARYANN  H  lASWEU.  SUITE  1200  1300  NORTH  17TK  STREn  ARUNGTON  VA  22209.. 
PATRR3A  L  lATSON,  11215  OAK  LEAF  OR.  SI.VERSrRING  MO  20901 . 

HOWARD  C.  KAR  160  WATER  ST.  NEW  YORK  NY  10O3S 

lAWRBC  W.  KATZ.  I2S3  GREENSBORO  DR.  MOfAN  VA  22102 .. 


UNOA  L  KAIL  3350  HUNTlfY  SQUARE  DRML  T-2  TBMU  HHiS  MD  2074S.. 
AUM  C  KAUmAN.  2600  FDEUTY  BUUMG  PMUOEU>MA  PA  19109.. 


EVEREn  L  KAVANAUGH.  SUTE  MM  1110  VOMONT  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 _. 

KAYL  SCHOIER,  FERMAN.  HAYS  (  HANDIER.  1575  I  ST.,  NW  SUITE  1150  WASHINGTON  DC  20005.. 
Do 


RNIURD  F.  KEATMG.  SUTE  502  1211  CONNECIKUT  AVL,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036.. 

WUIAM  J.  KEATMG,  725  15TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20005 

HOWARD  B  KECK.  555  S  FLOWER  ST  U)S  ANGELES  CA  90071 

ROBERT  J  KEEfL  444  N  CAPm  STREH,  #711  WASHINGTON  X  20001 


EMpMyv/dnl 


Di- 
ll. 


JOSEPH  D.  REEHR.  SUTE  1050  1125  EYE  SIREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006.. 
DAMD  A  KBNE,  919  PRMCE  ST.  AliXANORIA  VA  22314 . 


KEIIH  lEENEY.  SUITE  5004)  5775  PEACHTREE-DUNWOOOY  RD.  ATIANTA  GA  30342..... 

ROBOT  t  CENEYJ27  N.  WASHMGTON  ST.  AUXAMMIA  VA  22314 „ 

REIO  REHOL  317  mMSYlVANA  AVL,  SE  WASHMGTON  X  20003 

JEFFERSON  0.  KEITH,  8100  0«  ST.  DUNN  UNNG  VA  22027 

ROBOT  H.  KEUEN.  5775  PEACHTREE-OUHWOOOY  RD..  #5004)  ATUNTA  GA  20342... 
KELLER  t  HECXMAN.  1150  ITTK  ST..  NW  WASHMGTDN  X  20036.. 


CANOACE  KBliR.  624  9TH  ST.,  NW  7TH  FUJOR  WASHMGTON  K  20001 
DONALD  W  KBLER.  601  JEFFERSON  HOUSTON  TX  77002 

OOMLO  KEUERMANN,  SUTE  1110  1875  EYE  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

JOHN  B  KUUY,  1025  CONNECTtUT  AVL.  NW.  #1200  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

PAUL  J  KEUEY,  2727  NORTH  CENTRAL  AVL  PHOENK  AZ  85004 

STEPHEN  G.  KEUBON.  1U5  K  ST..  NW.  #515  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

STEPHEN  1  KEUNER.  1001  CONNECTKUT  AVL.  NW,  #1120  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 
BRIAN  f.  KEUY,  1211  CONNECICUT  AVDWLNW  SUITE  802  WASHINGTON  K  20036 ..-.. 

EARl  KEUY,  101  18TH  STREH,  NW  WASMWTON  X  20006 __ 

[imtST  B  KEUY  III,  950  L'ENFANT  PIAZA.  SW  WASHMGTON  X  20024 

HAROLD  V  KEUY.  1101  15TH  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

MCWa  J.  KEUY,  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUL  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20006 

MARK  L  KOMER.  1660  L  STREH,  IM  WASHM&TON  X  20036 

KEMPBI  MVESTDRS  UFE  MSUnud  CO,  120  SOUTH  lASAUE  STRET  CHICAGO  IL  60603„ 
WUIAM  T.  K8I0ALL.  SUITE  210  1750  NEW  YORK  AVE..  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 . 


KJSEPH  W  KENNEBECX.  475  LENFANT  PIAZA,  SW  SUITE  2450  WASHINGTON  K  20024 

ART  KENNEDY.  PO  BOX  3576  EC8  ANOffiRAS  AK  99501 _ 

JOHN  I  KENNEDY,  VMSON  (  OKMS  3300  FIRST  CITY  TOWER  HOUSTON  TX  77002. 

MOUa  L  KENNEDY,  1957  E  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTDN  X  20006 

EDWARD  L  KENNEY  t  ASSOCIATES,  MC,  SUTE  1610  1700  NORTH  MOORE  STRET  ARUNGTON  VA  22209.. 

JEREMUH  J.  KENNEY  «  .  12TH  FL  1100  15TH  ST..  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

PETH  B.  KENNEY.  1825  K  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 ^. 

BRENDAN  KENNY.  1709  NEW  YORK  AVL,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

J.  H.  KENT.  KENT  »  O'CONNOR  1919  PEMHSYIVAWA  AVE.  HW  SUITE  300  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

Do 

Do 


HEUX)  PROOUCre.  MC 

ORANGE  COUNTY  TRANSnRTATION  COMHBSXM- 
SMTA  ANA  RNER  FUXIO  PR0TKI10N  AGDCY.._ 

SANTA  ANA  VAUfY  HKATION  CO. 

MRAM  WALKER  t  SONS,  MC... 


ASSOQATION  FOR  THE  MMOVEIBIT  OF  THE  HBSBSim  RNER... 

D6ABLED  AMERX>M  VETERANS 

OaGANZATOI  OF  PROFESSMIAL  EMPLOYEES  OF  USD*. 

CORVUTER  SCIENCES  ODRPORATUN.. 

ODRNMG  GLASS  WORKS 

BOEMG  MUTARY  AMPUUIE  COMPANY.. 

ARBBCAM  PtnOlBJM  MST 

MRUXEN  I OORMNY 

WASTE  MANAGaniT,  MC 

SHEUOK.OO.. 


AMERRAN  LEAGUE  FOR  EXPORTS  (  SECURnV  ASSSTANCL  MC.. 

AMERCAN  PETROLEUM  MST 

KAISER  PERMANENTE  MEDICAL  GROUP 


VOCATKMAL  INDUSTRIAL  aU8S  OF  AMERICA,  MC... 
UNION  NAVKATXM  CORP,  LTD  (HONGKONG  aJRP).. 

ROUl  CORraRATMN 

STANDMD  m.  CO JMDIANA), 

NON  COHMBSXMEO  OFFIOItS  ASSN  OF  THE  USA... 

PAPER8DAR0  PIOAGMG  COUNCN. 

TEXACO,  MC 

MICHIGAN  CONSOUOATED  GAS  CO — 

UTAH  MTERNATXMAL  MC . 


ASSOCIATED  GENOAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  MIBHCA.. 
GENEML  MOTORS  CORP.. 


ARBOCAN  TRUCXMG  ASSNS,  INC 

MAIHIADE  FIBER  PNOOUCEliS  ASSN,  MC.. 
ASSOOATH)  GBCWL  CONTRACTORS  OF  imKk.. 

SPERRY  CORPORATION „. 

ALUANCE  OF  AMDBCAN  MSURERS 

APPAIMRAN  POWER  COMPANY 

REYNOLDS  MHAIS  00 _ 

NATIONAL  COTTON  COUNQL  OF  aMER.. 

FOOD  POUCY  CENTER „.. 

OECTROMC  DATA  SYSTEMS  CORPORATOI .. 

ALLIANCE  OF  AMERICAN  MSURERS 

SOUTHERN  NATURAL  GAS  CO _„. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  TW  US. 

DRESSER  MOUSTRIES.  MC... 


HOm.  t  RESTAURANT  EMPLOYEES  t,  BARTENDERS  MR  UNRM 

MTERNATUHl  PAPER  OOMMNY 

KALTH  MSURANCE  ASSOCIATKM  OF  AMERKA.  MC 

FOLEY.  URDMER.  HOLLABAUGH  i  JACOBS  (FOR:  CITY  OF  MMNEAFOUS) . 

FOLEY,^  URDNER.  HOLLABAUGH  i  JACOBS  (FOR:  MDEPENOENT  REFINERS  ASSO- 

CUtlON  OF  AMERKA). 
FOLEY.  URONER.  HOLlABAUGH  t  JACOBS  (FOR:  LAWYERS  TITU  MSURANCE 

CORP). 
FOLEY.  LARDNER.  HOUABAUGH  t  JACOBS  (FOR:  NATVMAL  GYPSUM  CO./CEMENT 

DK.l. 

lABORERS'  INTl  UNION  OF  NORTH  AMERXM,  fH-OO 

STANDARD  OR.  CO  (OHO) 

UNCOIN  PROFWTY  CO 

NATKMAL  MULTl  HOUSMG  COUNCK. 

CONSUMER  BANKERS  ASSN 

UBERTY  LOBBY.. 


COFFEEJUGAR  i  COCOA  EXCHANGE.  MC.. 

SATEIUTE  BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 

WESTMGHOUSL 

PHRAOOPHIA  STOCK  EXCHANGE.. 


OOSMETK,  TOUTRY  t  FRAGRANCE  ASSN.  MC. 

CHRIS  CRAn  MDUSIMES,  INC 

AMERKAN  PSYCHOANALYTIC  ASSOCIATION 

ELSEVIER  SOENTIFC  PUBLBHERS. 

ANHEUSER-BUSCH  COMPANIES 

NATXMIL  GRAM  I  FEED  ASSN 

SUPERIOR  01. 00.. 

KAPLAN  RUSSM  t  VECCM  (FOR: 


6.000.00 
300.00 


12.SM.40 
716.30 

6,000.00 
400.00 


400.00 


500.00 
4.000.00 
1.60*75 
15.500.00 
16.000.00 


S.417.04 


110.00 
1,000.00 


3.600.00 


9,000.00 
300.00 


110.00 

"iaoo 

1,020.00 


264.00 


IJB&OO 

li'Mii 

7.400.00 
25.00 


6.647.49 


1J00.00 
4,500.00 

•jjjjjjj 

6,579.00 
6,000.00 


AMERKAN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE 


OOMMKAN  REPUBUC). 
KEEFE  COMPANY  (FDR:  AMERICAN  FAMILY  UFE  ASSURANCE  CO).. 

THE  KEEFE  CO.  ((W:  CORDAGE  INSTITUTE) 

KEEFE  COMPANY  (FOR:  WESTMGHOUSE  ELECTRK  CORP) „... 

NATIONAL  COUNCn.  ON  SYNTHETK  FUaS  PROOUCTHN 

NATIONAL  TAX  UMITATBN  COMMITTEE 

ROBOT  H.  KEUEN  CO  (FOR:  CALORIE  CONTROL  COUNCI.) 

UNITED  FRESH  FRUT  t  VKETABIE  ASSN 

ENVRBNMENTAl  POUCY  MSTTTUTL 

NATNNAL  PEST  CONTROL  ASSN. 


ROBOT  H.  KEUEN  CO  (FOR:  CAUXHE  ODNTRa  COUNQL) 

SPECIALTY  ADVERTGMG  ASSN.  MTL 

GROUP  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERKA.  INC 

QUINTANA  PETROLEUM  CORP 

TIMES  MIRROR  COMPANY 

AVCOCORP 

U-HAUL  INTL^  MC 

AMERCAN  WAOCMY  OF  ACTUARCS 

CHEMKAL  SPECIALTIES  MFGRS  ASSN 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO 

PARALYKD  VHERANS  OF  AMERKA 

CDMMUNCATIDNS  SATEUITt  CORPORATION 

REPUBUC  SIEa  CORP 

FOLEY  i  LARDNER  (FOR:  NATKNAL  GYPSUM  CO./CEMENT  OW.) .. 
GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 


AUIANCE  FDR  FREE  ENTERPRBE 

VOLKSWAGEN  OF  AMOCAJNC 

AUSXA  RESOURCE  AlfiilYSTS.MC 

ASSOOATXM  OF  OR.  PRflJMES 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA.. 

LOCXHEEDOORGIA  CORPORATION 

UNION  CARBIDE  CORP. 

NATKMAL  BROADCASTING  CO,  MC 

AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSN  OF  AMbi 

AMERCAN  DENTAL  KYGBRSIS  ASSN.......... 

AMERCAN  SUPPLY  ASSOQATXM 

AMERCAN  WAREHOUSEMEN'S  ASSOCIATION 


2,500.00 
6,100.00 
1,500.00 


300.00 

70.00 

1,004.40 

226.49 


347.00 


1.696.57 


1,197.37 


82.21 
610.52 


7,255.45 

180.00 

4,101.38 

1.271.69 
150.00 


7MS 


29.55 


19100 


10.00 

■«i.i3 

1,142.91 
.65 


76.50 


1.419.51 


300.00 


10.00 


16i2 


875.00 
5.083.36 


2,500.00 


500.00 

7,708.50 
1,250.00 


2,500.00 


300.00 

19,590.00 


1,900.00 
5.500.00 
1,267.75 
5.830.64 


1,603J4 


52.40 


237.28 


1,1W.77 
1,000.78 


S.109.9( 


592.20 
100.51 


735.55 
5434.69 
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Orgmizition  of  IndMdHil  Fiini 


Do.. 
Od.. 


Envtaya/CRnl 


VYTAUTAS  KERBafi,  (9  COnAGI  ST.  BAR  HARBOR  HE  04609 

PAUL  A  KERSCHNER,  1909  K  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20049.... 

ROBOT  M.  KETCHEL.  777  14TH  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

GILBOT  W  KEYES,  PO  BOX  3999  SEATTU  WA  98124 

EARUNE  A  KEYSER,  1620  I  ST.,  NW,  #703  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 


KIAWAH  BUMO  COMPANY,  PO.  BOX  12910  CHARLESTON  SC  29142  _„ 

RKHMH)  F.  KOaEN,  200  PARK  AVL  NEW  YORK  NY  10166 

MARJORIE  CARNOU  KCAK.  1735  JEFFERSON  DAVB  MGHWAY.  #903  ARUNGTON  VA  22202- 

EDWARD  J  KHMAN.  412  FRBT  SIREH.  SE  WASHMGTON  X  20003 

ROBOT  W  KIERNAN.  1776  F  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTDN  X  20006 

MARYANN  KRDUFF,  923  15IH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

DANIEL  L  NLEY,  PO  BOX  3609  NORFOU  VA  23514.. 


KILGORE  t  KRQDRL  MC,  1800  FRBT  NATIONAL  BANK  BIDG.  DAUAS  TX  75202.. 

Do 

MARGARH  A  NMBAU.  1620  I  ST..  NW.  #703  WASHMGTON  K  20006. 


RCHARD  H.  HMBERLY,  lOOO  WHSON  BOULEVARD  SUTE  2200  ARUNGTON  VA  22209... 

NMBBLY-OARK  CORP..  401  NORTH  UWE  SIREH  NQNAN  Wl  54956 

JAMES  L  NMBIE.  1025  CONNECTKUT  AVL.  NW.  #415  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

GENE  NMMEUUN.  215  PBMSYLVANIA  AVENUL  SE  WASHMGTON  X  20003 

KING  t  SPAIDMG.  1915  I  SIREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

Do - 

Dt- 


AU6REY  C  KMG,  1625  EYE  STREH.  NW.  #609  WASHMGTDN  K  20006.. 
CHARUS  L  KMG.  1850  K  ST..  NW  WASHMGTDN  X  20006.. 
EDWARD  H.  KMG.  200  WIMOT  RD.  DEERFIEID  I.  60015.. 


&  JMX  KMG.  WASHMGTON  NATNNAL  ANIPQRT  WASHMGTON  K  20001 

W.  RUSSEU  KMG.  SUTE  400  1730  RHODE  BUND  AVL,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036. 

ROGER  r.  KINGSin,  10801  ROCXVUE  PRIE  ROCXVUE  MD  20852 

FRANK  )  KlNNfY,  444  N.  CAPITOL  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTDN  X  20001 

JANIL  K  KINNEY.  #408  1015  IITH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 


Do,. 


CEOUA  ANNE  IUB8Y,  1101  (XJHNECTKUT  AVENUE.  NW,  #1006  WASHMGTON  X  20036 -. 

KIRBY,  GIUKX.  SCHWARTZ  &  TUOHEY,  PC,  SUITE  303  600  MARYUWD  AVENUL  SW  WASHINGTON  X  20024 ... 

Do 

ALAN  G  NRK  1 .  1900  PENNSYLVANIA  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20068.. 

JOHN  R  NRX.  BMGHAM.  DANA  t  GOULD  100  FEDERAL  ST.  BOSTON  MA  02110 

PAUL  a  NRX  JR.,  SULUVAN  I  WORCESTER  1025  CONNECTKUT  AVL.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036.. 

NRKIANO  8  ELUS.  1776  K  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTDN  X  20006 

SAUY  ANN  KIRKPATRKX.  1110  VERMONT  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 . 


GOULD  MC  

motor' CARRBI  WWYERS  ASSN 

MAS  .  .  

wmoiii  REniB)  temxrs  assn/ambi  «sn  of  rhmed  persons.. 
aECIRCOO _.. 


MJCMb  MJImfKf .. 


BECHTEl  POWER  CORPORATRM.. 


BUSINESS  ROUNDTABlf.. 


POTATO  CMP/SNMX  FOOD  ASSOCIATION.. 
MIBMATOML  UMON  OF  POUCE  ASSOQATDNS- 

NknOMM.  ASSN  OF  HANUFACIUSRS 

nNVOrTATHN  MSmUTE, 

NOVOIR  SOUTHERN  CORPORATION. 

DEMMEX  U.S.  DR.  00 

TEXASGUlf.  MC. 


BtCHTE  FOWBI  CORPORATION.. 
KIMBERLY-CLARK  CORP 


AMERKAN  MSURANCE  ASSN.. 

CONGRESS  WATOl ™ 

CAPITAL  HOLDMG  CORP 

GEORGtA-PAOFK  CORP 


NATIONAL  CUJB  ASSOCUTKN- 


AMERCAN  COUNCH.  OF  UFE  MSWANCL  MC. 

WALGREEN  CO - 

as.  AjR,  MC.. 


3JOO.O0 


1.514.07 


736.15 


n.oo 


itom 


MM 


mm 


ixeut 


32454Jt 


S20.00 


FREBWT  MCMORAN,  MC 

AMBBCAN  SPEEQUANGUAGE-HEARMG  ASSN- 

MBIKAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

TWM  COAST  NEWSPAPERS,  MC 

MERCK  t  00,  MC.. 


NRKPATRKX.  LOCWART,  HHI.  CHRETOPHER  t  PWUJPS,  1900  M  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 

Do 

Do „_ 

Do , 

Do 

Do.. 
Do.. 


KIRUN.  CAMPBEU I  KEATMG.  SUTE  800  1150  CONNECTKUT  AVENUL  NW  WASHMGTDN  X  20036 — 

ROBOT  A  XRBHNER.  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUL  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

RCHARD  L  MASS,  1225  19TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

RKHARD  f.  KLEEMAN,  2005  MASSACHUSETTS  AVL.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

RKHARO  A  KUNE,  650  INOEPENDENCE  AVL,  SE  WASHINGTON  X  20003 

KUNL  KNOFT  t,  WOJDAK.  INC.  Ill  STATE  STREET  HAKHSBUHG  PA  17101 

wiiuAMj' KLJiiEFaitR; 815  ie™ si'ri^^ 

JEFFREY  W  mm.  1045  SANSOME  ST  SAN  FRANCBOO  CA  94111 

DAWa  F  KMSL  1957  E  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTDN  X  20006 

ROBOT  L  KNOUS  JR.,  SUITE  A-201  1410  GRANT  STREH  DENVER  00  80203.. 


RUTH  L  KOBOl.  SUITE  202  600  MARYUMO  AVENUL  SW  WASHINGTON  K  20024-.. 

THOMAS  a  KOBUS.  SUTE  350  2000  K  ST..  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 -. 

BRADLH  R  KOCH,  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20036.. 


GBIRGE  W  KOCH,  1010  WBOONSM  AVL,  NW,  #800  WASHMGTDN  X  20007.... 
PATRCX  C  KOCH,  1724  MASSMSRISHTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGION  X  20036- 

STANLEY  I  tan  JR  .  1735  NEW  YORK  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTDN  X  20006 

MKMAa  S  KOlfDA,  SUITE  1050  1825  EYE  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTDN  X  20006 „- 

KDMMERS,  FORT,  SCHlfRR  I  BOYER.  1776  F  il.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

Do 

Do 

NKHOLAS  KOMMUS.  1001  CONNECTKUT  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

STEPHEN  KOPUN,  815  16TH  ST,  NW  WASHMGTDN  X  20006 

EUGENE  P  KOPP,  SUTE  600  SOUTH  1120  20TH  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20036.. 

STEVEN  KOPPERUD,  1701  N.  FT.  MYER  DRIVE  AiUNGTON  VA  22209 

HORACE  R.  KORNE&AY.  1875  I  ST..  NW,  #800  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

KENNETH  S  KOVACK,  115  ISTH  ST..  NVr  #706  WASHMGTON  K  20006 - 

JOAN  M  KOVAUC.  SUTE  600  21  OUfW  CRCLE,  NW.  WASHMGION  X  20036.. 

JEANNE  P.  KOWALSKY,  SUTE  500  1828  L  STTliw  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

MYUO  S  KRAJA,  1608  K  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 .. 


NBON  Hbia  t  MOia  assn ™ 

COIWNmES  FOR  AN  EFFECTIVE  AK  TRANSPORTATUN  SYSTEM 

SUIRRY  TRANSPORT  ASSN 

POTOMAC  QKTRK  PWKER  CO 

FRBT  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

NATMAL  FOOIBAU  LEAGUE.. 
AHBIKAN  NEWSFAPa  PUBUSHBB  ASSN - 
AUIANCE  OF  AMERCAN  MSURERS - 
OOUMBW  PCIURES  MOUSTRIES.  MC.. 
OOUNCL  OF  STATE  HOUSMG  AGENOES- 


GMCBIY  MANUFACTURERS  OF  AMBHCA 

MCHKAN  STATE  HOUSMG  DEVEUIPMENT  AUTHDRIIY.. 
PUIT  PEHOaiM  CORPORATRM.. 


REPUBUC  WTKNAL  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK 

WHITNEY  NATKMAL  BANK  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 

COUNCIL  OF  EUROPEAN  t  JAPANESE  NATHNAL  SMFOmiERS'  ASSN„ 
NATIONAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN- 


DGAMTLMC(FOR:DN)MaAFFDFTHEGENDELFDR  ARMEMBITS)- 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMBOCAN  PUBUSHBB 

ODUNCR.  OF  ACTIVE  MDEPENDBIT  DR.  t  GAS  PROOUCBB.. 

GBBUL  PUeUC  UTUTKS  CORPORATHN 

HAHNEIMNN  MBRCAL  COUfGE  t  HOSPITAL- 

UMTED  STEaWORIBB  OF  AMBI 

FRBIDS  OF  THE  EARTH.. 


ASSOCIATED  GENBIAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMBICA- 
COURADO  SN  COUNTRY  USA.. 


FARMBB"  BXCATIONAL  8  COOPBIATIVE  UNK)N  OF  AMBBCA.. 

NATNNAL  PARKING  ASSOCMTKM 

NATIONAL  RURAL  ELECTRC  COOPHIATIVE  ASSN 

GR0C8IY  MANUFACTURBB  OF  AMBHCA.  MC 

NATMHAL  CABU  TElfVBXM  ASSN.  MC 

AMBRCAN  MST  OF  ARCHITECTS.. 


NATNNAL  COUNa  ON  SYNTHETK  FUELS  PRODUCTION.. 

COMMITTEE  FOR  TITU  XI  VESSa  FMANCMG 

COUKX.  OF  HIUCATRMAL  SMF0WN8B. 


S8JI 


n0.M 


21.B01Ji 
21«1.2I 


ijaui 

17SJ* 


3J20J1 


9liLS2 

iisb.fle 
am 


1.SS7.S0 


SH.0O 

i.tSDje 


a44186 


137.15 


7.629.0B 


SJOOlSI 


5JSS.77 

14.2(9JS 

145ig 

a66 

lOOJO 
3JI00.00 


92.50 


3B9.09 


33il 


2S0J2 


4(0.96 


167  JS 


1413140 


1S(J7 


55.61 


CROWlfY  MARITIME  CORP  AND  SUBSUARB.. 
U.S  CANE  SUGAR  REFINERS'  ASSN 

Aa-cc 

UNNN  PAOnC  CORP- 


THOMAS  G.  KRAJEWSN.  SUTE  1100  1828  I  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

AMOS  KRAMER.  KANSAS  PETROLEUM  COUNCX.  SUOE  1414  MERCHANTS  BANK  BLOC  8TH  (  JACKSON  SIS.  TOPBIA  RS 
66612. 

JOSB^  H  KRAMER  III,  THE  POWER  HOUSE  3255  GRME  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20007 

STHWN  W.  KRAUSJ850  K  ST  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

RAYMOND  ROGBI  KMUSL  SM  2700  1000  WISON  BLVD  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

KROGBI  COMPANY,  1014  VME  ST.  CMCMNATl  OH  45201 

JAMES  C  KRONL  1152  HASLETT  ROAD  P.O.  BOX  99  HASIETT  Ml  48840.. 

ARTHUR  J.  KRDPP,  2029  K  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

NEIL  6.  KRUGMAN,  SUTE  320  1050  17TH  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTDN  X  20036. 

K.  H.  KRUKL  1776  MASSAORBETTS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

PWUP  KUGLBI.  11  DUPONT  CXKLL  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20036 

UOYO  R.  KUHN.  1725  DESALES  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

THOMAS  R  KUHN,  410  FRBT  ST.,  SE  WASHMGTDN  OC.. 


RJOm  KUNOFSKY,  530  BUSH  SltlEH  SAN  FRANCBCO  CA  94108 -. 

ESTBi  URZ,  aim  412  444  north  capitdl  streh.  nw  Washington  k  20001 _. 

JEFFREY  KUtolfBL  WATT,  THXR,  NIUAN,  TOOLE  t  HOFFAR  1742  R  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20009. 

DANCL  M.  KUSH,  1615  H  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  X  20062 

L  J.  KUSHAN,  SUTE  500  1828  L  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTDN  X  20036 

LEORA  KUSHB),  1420  WALNUT  STREH,  #315  PHIWOaPHU  PA  19102 

GARY  JAY  KUSHNER,  PO  BOX  3556  WASHINGTON  K  20007.. 


JAMES  M.  KUSZAJ,  SUITE  700  SOUTH  1800  M  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

KUTAK.  ROCK  t  HUIE.  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

Do 

Do - — 

KWAJAIEM  ATOU  CORP.  P.O.  BOX  5220  KWAIAUM  EBEYE  MARSHAU  BLAN _ 

UBOR  BUREAU,  MC,  SUTE  501  1346  CONNECTICUT  AVBNJL  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20036 

UBOR-MANAGEMENT  MARITME  OOMMITTEL  100  MDIANA  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20001 

lABORBB'  MTL  WRON  OF  NOnH  AMBICA  AR-CX),  905  16TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006.. 

PHIUIP  RAY  UOEY,  823  15TH  ST.,  NW  SUTE  1001  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

JOHN  D  UCOPO,  229  PBMSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  SE  WASHMGTON  X  20003 

BRUCE  C  lADO  JR,  1776  K  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20OO6 

ROBOT  A  LAOK.  SCOn  PIAZA  PHIIADUPHIA  PA  19113.. 

WALTER  LAESSK.  1101  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW.  #400  WASHINGTON  K  20005.- 


AMBHCAN  FEED  MANUFACTURBB  ASSN . 

TOBACCO  MSTTTUTL 

UNRED  STEEWORKBB  OF  AMER.. 


TAfLSIETTMRB  (  HDUBTER  (FOR:  SHERWIN-WHUAMS  COMPANY).. 

SOUTHBm  PAOFK  OOMMUNCATCNS  COMPANY 

AMBtCANlEGKW 

COOPHIATIVE  LEGAUE  OF  THE  USA 

AMBHCAN  PETROLEUM  MST 


GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FDR:  HTB  CORPORATION).. 

AMBHCAN  COUNCN.  OF  UFE  MSURANCL  MC 

TRW,  UC. „....—, 


ROSES  MC 

NATToiiAL  sbdm  of'  mnsabNAL'n^^ 

FAMILY  HEALTH  PROGRAM.  INC 

MGHWAY  US8B  FED  FOR  SAFETY  t  MOMUTY 

AMBHCAN  FB)  OFTIACHOB. 

ABOSPUE  MDUSTRfS  ASSN  OF  AMU).  MC 

AMBHCAN  NUCLEAR  ENERGY  COUNCIL 

SeSA  CLUB ~ 

AMBHCAN  BRAU  PU6UC  AFFAIRS  CDMM 

MARRKJTTODRPORATNN 

CHAMBBI  OF  COMMBKE  OF  THE  U.S 

SOUTHBM  PACnC  COMMUNRATONS  CO 

HTBMATNNAL  LEGAL  DEFD6E  OOUHSa _.. 

AMBHCAN  MEAT  MSTITUTE 

DOWCHEMCALUS.A. 


ASSOCUTNN  OF  LOCAL  HOUSING  FINANCE  AGBKIES.. 

FRBT  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  OMAHA.... 

HAYES,  MC 


MTBMATHNAL  MASONRY  MSTITUTE - 

HBCORPORATKN 

M0T0R01A.INC 

scon  PAPER  COMPANY.. 


NATWNAl  ASSN  OF  REAL  ESTATE  INVESTMBT  TRUSTS,  MC.. 


uaiM 
mn 

14.44UI 
1.250.00 
3.240« 
800.00 
9.900.61 


4.500.00 

2.969^5 

235.00 


450.00 
1.000.00 


LSOOJO 
1.250.00 
1.87500 


14.0((.00 
3.2(1.25 
2.115.00 

10,299.96 

5J00.00 

2.000.00 

350.00 


imM 


(.260.00 


1.362.00 

12(.00 

16,500.00 

3,400.00 


529.(9 
13(J3 
29694 


37.00 


104.41 
310.64 


ijota 

1.503J3 


1(9.45 


451.01 
344.28 


400.00 

4.67657 

75.00 


4.515.91 


3.262.98 
5.068.W 


7.652.00 
3(7.40 


121.00 

15.00 

2.17153 
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OVKHiai  or  MMuH  Hat 


Ha  L  UM.  ins  PBKVIWNW  MC.  m*  HMSHKIOM  K  20006.. 
SNMI  H  IMS,  1730  H  ST.,  UN  IWSHMeRIN  DC  20030.. 


BK  T.  unY,  itoo  nsr  mtow.  bnr  sua  duias  n  7S202..._.. 

Dl 

(NE  CMBS-  ASai,  1411  WOPBia  BUIt  OatUWD  ON  W113.. 


nor  UMl  210U  SIKH.  N.W.  HUMMGIOI  DC  20037.. 

V.  m  1MB.  sum  SIS  los  k  snoL  ***  wtSMMEioi  oc  20000 

DM«  iAmm*.  311 FKT  SnCETJM,  #700  WSMMGTON  K  20001 .,.,.,,.. 

D(MD  ■.  F.  IMHT,  1000  raiOIMC  Shsf,  M.  #302  SMU  900  HMSMMGIIM  DC  20007.. 
own)  (L  IMBOr,  li30  ISm  SI.,  M  sum  904  KMSMMGIDN  DC  20005.. 


UMm.  ano  t  liMnabw,  2»o  kachike  centb  -  cm  tohbi  229  mams,  snsn,  ne  atunta  « 30043 
xmm  iNnnc,  i52s  mr  hwrsmt  mauLm  wowEniN  k  20030 

L  ONUS  lAMGMF,  1333  KW IMVSMK  MNUE.  IM IMSMM6T0N  K  20030 

THOMAS  ■.  UWW,  lUO  SHK  GMDei  ST.  PMUKUW  PA  19101 

MM.  1  uHsniai.  sio  n  bicsoh  st.  mucioi  vaj»03.. 

MUCI  AIM  tAmr.  2700  MBMM  AHE..  M  WAaWCIBI  DC  20037 

Dl 

D( -_ 

lAME  (  EOSON.  sum  400  SOUTH  1100  M  ST..  Mr  NASHMCTON  K  20030. 
Do 

mm  L  uwE.  sum  537 1377  k  snsT,  m  imsHMeiat  k  2000s...... 

Do.. 


■OMB  F.  lAME.  1957  I  SIREn,  Mf  NASHMGIOI  DC  20006.. 


I  SIEVOS  LANCH.  317  PDMSYIVAMA  AWBU.  SE  VMSHMGTQM  DC  20003 

MM  W.  MKII,  1000  COMCCICUT  AK.,  M  WASHMGTOI  K  20036 

WMt  (.  UraiK  «,  1600  RHOK  SAhO  AVt,  NN  NASHMGTON  DC  20036. 

cumn  lAiuim,  v)  kin  si.,  m  wASMNeniN  dc  2000s.. 


KB)  L  tABON,  mi  MUOOCX  KMO,  #600  SnONGFfiD  VA  22160.. 
JAICS  Ufi«U.502S  HBCOKM  HKKL  Mf  WASHMETOK  OC  20016. ... 

lASAlU  NAiniN.  MMR.  135  SOUIM  UttALlf  ST.  CMCAGD  l  60690 

■CHAa  lASWKUK,  1600  RHOK  BUND  AVBWUW  lASMNETON  K  20O36 

UnMMWnONS  t  HUS,  sum  1200  1333  new  HAMWRE  A«L,  NW  WASHMGiai  K  20036.. 

TMEOraE  A  lATTANOa  1600  MBK  BUND  fUL,  NN  IMSHMGTDN  DC  20036 

ions  F.  lAUN.  260  IwHM  A»t  NEW  YW  NT  10016 - 

DBiOS  UUMUQ,  1016  201)1  ST..  NW  WMMNCIOI  DC  20036 

CHAHES TiAmI  a.  1016  20TH  SIIEET.  NW  WASMMGION  DC  20036 

JOAN  H.  UWM.  1957  I  SIKET.  NW  WMSMN6TDN  K  20006.. 


lATMmi  K  lAMNHA,  1730  M  ST^  NW  WASHM6TDN  DC  20036.-.. 
.  lAMBCE,  1515  WUON  BIW.  MUN6IDNVA  22209.. 


MEMY 1 1AM0CE.  173S  NEW  ««  AWNUEJjW  WASHMGION  DC  20006 

XMN  L  l£  BOWL  900  17TH  ST^NW  WASMNGRM  K  20006 

EMEST  H  LESSi^  1700  NOnN  WOS.  ST.  192S  MBSIVN  CENTO)  BUtHMG  MIUNGTON  W  22209.. 

lENUMC  nOOUffiB  CDMnTH.  sum  3415  120  OaOMMAY  NEW  YOM  NY  10271 

lEMUE  OF  worn  VOIBB  Of  TK  U.S..  1730  ■  ST.,  NW  WASHKTDN  DC  20036... 


LEAGUE  TO  SAKE  IME  TMOL  2197  lAK  TMOE  Bltb.  P.O.  BOX  10110  SOUTH  UI«E  TANa  CA'KTSI!! 
WY,  2113  COUliimSBE  DIME  SIWI  STRNK  M)  20904 


UlBWf,. 

■DNB  J.  t£ASL2145  MBE  DMW  IAS  CWCES  NH  18001. 

lEBOBIF  UWB  llBY  t  tMOHE.  1333  NEW  HAIVSHRE  AVi.  NW,  #1100  WASHMGION  OC  20036- 
Do.. 


IKNNB  I  BUTSAVAGE.  PC,  3101  SOUTH  ST^ NW  WASHMCTON  DC  20007 . 

noMS  J.  i££  *j.a  an  2628  housion  h  77001 

KHMB  A  IfGATSIL  sum  700  1050  17TH  ST.,  NW  NASHMETON  K  20036 

iBomii  aMUNianv  jkobs  t  bucxuy,  um  aoo  2033  m  st.  nw  washnktdn  dc  20036.. 

Ol- 

Oi- 
Dl- 
Oi- 


k- 


Oi- 

Di- 
Oi.. 


EMi*i«/aM 


FDUY  lAMXO  HOUABAUGH  t  JACOBS  (FDR:  NDEPDIOENT  KFNCRS  ASSN  OF 
NOCA). 

lOfiUE  OF  WWEN  WTBB  OF  THE  Ui 

OS.  01.  CO 


lEIMtnF,  MC.. 


AKMCM  PETROIBM  MST.. 
AKKM  ACKHIY  OF  ACTUAMES... 


NATOIM.  ASSN  OF  INSURANCE  BNORERS 

FQEMTKN  OVUmKNT  t  GUNMNCE  SEMEE.. 
AMEHCMSBD  TRADE  ASSN.. 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  POSXIN  OONSUITANIS  1  A0MNR5TRATDRS-- 

FUBUC  MTIREST  EOONOMCS  FOUNDATION. 

laOEUF,  IA«,  IfBY  I  MACRtt 

SMTHRUNE  COW      

GEOTHERWL  RESOURCES  WTU  MC 

BAl  CO... 


OVOGBRC  VMUM  TECMNOLOSY  CO.. 


CnY  OF  BALTMORE _ 

COUNOl  FOR  RURAL  HOUSMG  MB  OEVBOMEHT.. 

nxoMtc... 


PCOni  OFfOSB)  TO  BOGY  UMY  -  POTE 

ASS0CM1BI GBOM.  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMRCA. 

BMBMBITAL  FQUCY  MSmUTt.. 

NATOML  KTAl  KNQtMnS  ASSN 

NAT10NN.  RfU  ASSN  OF  AMEU- 

GBBM.  ELfinC  CO.. 


NMIONAL  MGHT  TO  WORK  COM 

AMALSAIHTH)  TRMST  UNm.  AaOO.. 


MTIONAL  MFU  ASSN  OF  AMBl.. 


WUHK  TBHACE  OOOniATIK  HOUSME  CDRP„ 

NMOM.  RIFU  ASSN  OF  AMEI. 

MHIXN  PAPER  MST,  MC. 


NATOIAl  ASSN  OF  PliNMifrJOTMGOOOUB  CONTRACTORS.. 
NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  PUNOMUCATIIGOOOIMG  CONTRACTORS.. 
ASSOCIATED  GBKRAl  CONTRACTORS  OF  AIKRCA.. 
IBBUE  OF  WDMBI  VOTERS  OF  THE  U.S.. 

AHKNI  GAS  ASSN. 

AmCM  MST  OF  AKXmCIS.. 


MSB)  ALWMURI  t  CMaRCM.  CORP 

B8IEFICIAL  MANAGEKNT  CORPORATION  OF  AiOM.. 


MRBHCAN  COUNOl  OF  MIBtNATIONU.  PBBOMEL.  MC.. 


SHHVMG  CORP  OF  INDIA,  LTD 

UHOERWRnnS  AT  aOYD'S  LONDON.. 
HODML  ASSN  OF  POUCE  ORGANIZATIONS...- 

Bnn,  ic — 

MnnWL  OCEAN  MOUSTRKS  ASSN. 

AOHESNE  t  SEALANT  OOUNQLINC — 

AKKM  ASSN  OF  NURSE  MCSTHEiSTS. — 

MBEM  DBITAL  ASSBTANTS  ASSN 

NOEM  EXPRESS  00. 

CITY  t  leaONAl  MAGA2ME  ASSN 

ClOMR  COMPANY 

FEOBUTHN  OF  APPAREL  MANUFACTUROS  -. 
FNHUUrS  FUND  AMBl  LIFE  MSURANCE  CO.... 

GBCRAL  ATOMK  CO 

GBHHl.  MSTRUMBIT  OORPORATHN 

GREAIBI  BOSTON  REAL  ESTATE  BOARD 

GROCBIY  HANUFMHUROB  OF  AMBNCA.  MC.. 

MTRAOCUAR  LENS  HFRS  ASSN 

KAEBI  ALUMMUM  t  CHBRCAL  CORP 

MUTUAL  SAVMGS  COITRAl  FUND,  MC 

NATIONAL  8UU  VBBORS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVSKM  ASSN,  MC 

mnONAL  GIASS  DEALBS  ASSN.. 


S,tS0.00 


1,500.00 


(StiM 


6,752.60 


mm 


mv 

ISOJO 

1,12SJ0 

lOJO 


125.00 


SOOM 


3,165.00 

415.00 

2,500.00 


37JI03JI0 
10J0O.0O 
2.000.00 


16100 


I2S.99 


1,24113 


10.00 
49500 


147.SI 


205.10 


100.00 


50.00 


9J5I.42 

37.003.00 

2.216.94 


IBBY  L  IBTZHt  ONE  TNORHS  CaOE.  NW.  #900  mSHMEION  OC  20005.. 
Do- 
Oi- 


JOSEPH  L  IBTZMGBL  900  4TH  AVL  SEATTU  NA  9(164 -. 

OUOn  lBIMien>30  H  STRST,  NW,  #607  WASHMGION  DC  20006.. 


BlUKTH  IBIOND,  1111  19TH  STREET,  NW  WASHHGTON  K  20036 

lYNEm  B.  IBMROJIOO  M  STREET,  M).  #700S  WISHMGTON  DC  20036 

JOHN  IBBELTHE  FOiNBI  HOUSE  3255  GRN2  STREET.  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20007- 

DONM IBMFF,  SUm  400  2000  P  STRET,  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20036...- 

tm  lENIS,  WGON  A  OJONS  3000  (MST  CITY  TOWER  HOUSTON  TX  77002 

BETTY  JANE  lEOMlB,  P.O  BOX  21368  GREB680R0  NC  27420 

EMI.  T.  IHMAIO  JR  ,  PO  DRAWB  1734  ATLANTA  GA  30301 

UDn  IHMMB,  1730  H  ST.,  MK  WASHMGION  K  20036. 


MXMEY  L  IHIMO,  1146  19TN  ST,  NW.  #300  WASMNGION  K  20036... 

CHANIES  IBIfRT  JR  ,  1801 II  ST.,  NW,  #230  WASHMGION  K  20006 

RCHAIO  L  lESMQl  1615  H  ST.,  NW  KJASMNGTDN  DC  20062.. 


ROaOIT  lESHESIBi,  2801 E.  OiWMB  PARI  BIVD.  FT.  lAUOaiMi  Fl'^kI 


DAU  lESTMA,  1201  lEIH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTDN  OC  20036 .. 

LEVA  HAWES  SYWGION  MARIM  A  OPPBWBMO.  SUTE  1001  tlS  CONNECTICUT  AVL,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006.. 


D>- 
Ol- 
Dl- 
Dl- 
Sl- 
Di- 


ROaeiT  JOHN  LEffiNNG,  1730  M  ST.,  NW.  #610  WASHMGION  DC  20036.. 
SJL  lEVBBIG,  100  WRVIAND  AVENUE,  N.L  WMNMGION  DC  20002 

!  J.  \im.  1050  17IH  SI.,  NW  ilASMHGTON  DC  20036 

~\W.  IfVME.  1015  15IH  STREET,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20005. 


HBMEIH 1  lEVME.  SUm  220  1201  PENNSYIVAMA  AVE..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20004.. 

1MB  F.  LEVY.  6016  NORTMIIIGE  ROAD  COLUMBIA  SC  29266. 

lESU  LEVY,  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  STRET,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20001 

ROGBI  N.  LEVY,  600  PBMSVIVANH  AVBiUE,  SE.  #200  WASHMGION  DC  20003- 

CHARIES  L  lEWS,  5203  lEESBURG  FWE.  Sim  400  FAUS  OIIRCH  VA  22041 

E.  DAVn  LEW&1401  WUON  BLVD.,  #205  ARUNGION  VA  22209 

■CHAa  R.  IflRS,  1133  15TH  ST,  NW  SUm  640  WASHMGION  K  20005 

SIUART  A  LEWS,  SUm  300  1919  FBMSVIVANH  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20001.. 

Di - - 

Do „ 


SMIMG5  BMRS  ASSN.  OF  MASSACHUSETTS - 

TUMB  BBADOSIMG  SYSTEM.  INC 

WHEY  fiOOUCTS  IGT 

AMBROW  SHRMPSQAT  ASSOCIATION.- 
MUHNE  CONSTRUCTION  t  DESHI  CO- 

PORT  OF  SEATTU 

SMPSON  TMBER  CO.. 


MONT/MA  POWB)  CO  I  WASHINGTON  WATBI  POWBI  CO.. 

BNSON  QECTRK  MSmun 

DOWCHBKM.CO.. 


GRAY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR:  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUBITO  MCO). 

WOMBI-S  LEGAL  DETOtSE  FUND 

ASSOCIATION  OF  0(1  PIPtUNES 

UNn,      MC ».M....MM«««»»«»»»»M** 

COCAOKA  COMPANY - 


LEAGUE  OF  VWMEN  WIIRS  OF  THE  U5. 

COMMUNITY  NUIRmON  MSIITUTE 

PNOCTBI  t  MME  MANUFACTURING  00 

CHAMBBI  OF  OOMMBCE  OF  THE  US 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  FEDBIAUY  LICB6E0  FMEARMS  DEMERS.- 

NATBNAl  BWCATION  ASSN 

BUSMESSROUNOTABU- 


COOPBUTM  FOR  AMBNCAN  RQJEF  EVBtVWHBS.  MC  (CMS).. 

DON  LANEBtGEa.  ET  AL 

FMMGMI  CORFORAnON 

NATIONN.  ASSN  FOR  HOSPITAL  DEVELOPMBd 

NATIONAL  COUNCI.  OF  COMMUNIIY  HOSPITALS 

UPPBI  HUMBOLDT  INBI  WATBI  USBB  ASSN 

DMKTSaUNG  ASSOCIATION.. 

U.S.  COMMITTH  FOR  THE  OCEANS. 

ASSOCMTHN  OF  AMBHCAN  RMUOADS.. 


9.579.S0 


4.750.00 


1.000.00 


2,000.00 


1,000.00 
75100 

1.000.00 
580.00 
300.00 
750.00 
125.00 


2.S0O.00 
1337.00 
3.768.00 


2,239.20 


1.706.25 


300.00 


AHBHCMI  PUBIC  HEALTH  ASSN... 

J0S8K  SEMRMI  t  SMR  MC 

DENTAL  MMHGOCNT  SOVKESJNC 

MKRCMI  BR«a  PUBLIC  AFMB  COMMTTEE 

MOEPBBBIT  MSURMKE  DGBCIS  OF  mOtX  MC 

AMBKMI  FBBONNa  8  GURMNCE  ASOOAIION 

30CEIY  OF  AMBHCMI  WOOD  PNESBNBIS.  MC 

MiaNAIIONAL  LONGSHOREMEN'S  8  WMKHOUSEMBTS  UNON- 
WNUFACIURBB  HNOVBI  CORP- 
NAinHt.8MKaFDEIR0(I. 
SEATTU  FUST  NATIONAL  BANK - 


2.500.00 
634.50 
896.25 


68S.95 


604.00 


50.00 


100.00 


261.00 


697iO 
62.50 


38.00 

1,164J6 
67.00 


461.74 


29J0 


22.45 


6.608J2 

16.153.90 

214.00 

200.00 

9,145.00 
500.00 
400.00 


250.00 
891.57 
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BUR10N  UWNDWm,  1410  N.  3RD  STRQT  PO  BOX  25489  PHOBK  AZ  85002.- 
JOHN  F.  UYDBI,  815  ■  16TH  ST.,  N.W.  WASHMGION  DC  20006 ... 
WUJMI  J.  IHOTA,  301  CIEVBMB  AVL^  CANTON  0H447K  „ 


JUniH  IIXTIMN,  sum  400  2000  P  Slter,  jN»  WASHMGION  K  20036 

NBBBn  IKBBGON,  1604  8  ST.,  M  WASHMGION  K  20006 

Do - ....,.-,.. 

SM8M0DHBI  IBBiMN,  1775  >  STRST,  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20006- 
WUIMI C  UBKSCH,  238  IfflH  ST.  SE  WASHMGION  DC  20003. 


RUSSai  B.  UEHT,  1700  NORTH  MORE  ST.  ARUNGION  W  22209- ._. 

RKMWD  K  UUJWST,  SUm  SOOINO  VBOUNT  AVL,  NW  WUHMGIDN  K  20005- 

DMNE  PMMBI  UUY,  2400  HUHffOOOS  TOWBI  33  SOUTH  OTSngT  MMNENOB  MN  55480- 

BMNB  J.  UNOOIN,  1000  CONMCTCUT  ML,  NW  WAjMMGTON  K  20O36 

SimCN  R.  UNDNliR,  1957  E  SIRST  Ml  N8SHMGI0N  DC  20515- 


RAINUBI  M.  lieift  lOaOOHWltalT  AK..  M.  #700  WASHMGTDN  DC  20036.- 

BBM  IMTMCUM.  USD  CONNEOCUT  AVL.  NW  WHMCTBI  DC  20036 

1H0RMS IMTON  L  ,  1700  K  SIRBT,  Ml  «1204  WAilMBIDN  DC  20006 

IBMIA  ASSOCMTES,  MC,  3600  H  St.,  NNTWASHMGnM  DC20007 .. 


TNOMIB  A  USL  ItOO  RHODE  BLAND  AIVBHILNW  WASHMGION.  DC  20036.. 


Roaen  a  uisaoT,  iiu  i9th  si.,  nw,  9n)  fucr  nashmgion  dc  20035.. 
\  A  unu.  im  611  uss  isih  sireh,  nw  washmgtonk  20005- 


CWMLES  B.  unu,  sum  603  600  WRVIANO  Avi.»  WASHMGION  DC  20024.. 


Enptayv/CMl 


SAMMITMI  HEALTH  SBMCE 

PUeUC  EHPIOYEE  DB>ARIHBIT,  MIOO.. 

OHD  POWBI  00 — 

WOMBTS  lEGM.  DBOBE  FUND 

NATIMM.  SBMU  BUSMESS  ASSN- 


SMAU.  BUSMESS  lEEBlAINE  OOUNCR. . 
INESraBITOOMPMIYMSIIIUIE.. 


NATUML  PMBS  8  OONSBIVATnN  /ISSOCWTni- 

B0BN600MPMIV „ 

nOBU  PACMGMG  ASSOCHTBN 


NOnMNBI  bancorporahon  .. 


JWRH  BSOMOHC  MSTITUIE  OF  AMBNOt- 

maaim  eb«al  ooNnucioRs 

GNUOR.CONP  

ALIO  CHBKN.  CORP 

CHEVRON  USA,  MC 


3^7176 
31114 


SMj; 


J97JD 


2KJ0 


27$JI 


WUWI  F.  UTTUTOIS  OONHCICUT  AViJjW  WASHMGION  OC  20006- 
ROV  UTTUFBJ0343  I  ST.,  NW  WAMKIDN  OC.2MW5., 


THHBORE  H.  Utiiwi,  12214  UKEWCOO  BLVD.  DOWNEY  »  90241 

DAVD  A  U1VM.  sum  600  1001  22ND  ST,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20037 

LF.  UVNIDNSJR.  1333  NB)  HMVSHME  AWJM  WAaMEION  DC  20036 -.. 

UVESIOCK  MMHElta  ASSOCWmL  301  L  AMURBIVD.  «M6AS  OT  V  HO  64111- 

lOia NOMNS 8  UMONT.  1523  ISIJMf  WASHMGION  DC  20005 — 

nm  F.  UKHOWT  JR.,  490  LBFMkl  FIAtt  EAST,  »  WAMHEION  DC  20024 — 

OMIES  a  UXXWDOO  a  ,  300  NB*  CBmR  BUUliB  DETROn  HI  48202 -. 

UNO  UICKWOOO,  444  NORIH  CMlia  SI,  M)  WASMNGION  DC  20001 

HMOJ)  D.  lOOBL  1030  15IH  ST  JM,  #964  WAMNBTON  K  20005 

MU  lOFGRaTim  k  si.,  nw  siim  ioo  wmhmgton  dc  20006.. 


LAW  OfCS  OF  SHBDON  Sdm  401  1725  DESALES  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 

IHOIMS  R.  UWG,  299  PMRI AVBRIE  NEW  YOBl  NY  i0171  „.- .---.... 

JOHN  H.  uxigisT,  102s  oomccicut  avljw  sum  214  washmgiqn  dc  20036- 

UUM  looms.  419  N.  NBSON  SIRST  MUiiGTON  VA  22203- 


LOOMB  OWBI FEUMMI  8  HOWL  2020  K  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006 

Do 

to 
Do 
Do 
Dt 


SUSAN  J  UXNRS,  1957  E  SIREF,  NW.  WASHMGION  K  20006 -..^-- 

HMNETH  T  LOPATM.  FOUY,  WMG  8  BJOT  ONE  POST  OfflCE  SOUMK  BOSTON  MA  02109- 

lORO,  DAY  8  LORD,  1120  20TH  ST .  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 

Do 

Do 

PHUP  J.  UMEE,  50  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10004.. 


MiniAL  MRE  ASSN  OF  MKR.- 

BXSON  BECnC  MSmUIE 

EIHTl  CORPOMTION- 
yBA.MC- 
FQRD  HOIOR  CO-. 


NUnW  IK  DEAIBB  8  IEIKM«S  ASSN- 

RocnBiim 

STNBMD  OR.  CDMPNIY  (OHO) 

ATUUmC  RDffU)  CO 


GBBRC  PHUOMCamCAl  MDU5IRY  ASSN. 
TBMHX),  MC. 


MOTOR  ^«U  MNRIFKTURBB  ASSN  OF  THE  Uj^  MC- 

AMBBCMI  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

NaCMI  SEED  ASSN- 


HOIOR  KHKU  WHUFMnURBB  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  Uj.,  MC- 

M0CMI  WnWAlE  IMNUFACIURBIS  ASSN 

WESIVMXI  CORPORATION 

JOHNSMMMIU  OORPORAim- 


WiaiAl  PMH6  8  OONSBNAim  ASSN 

ASSOCUIVN  OF  OmNNNOUS  OONTRDCIDRS.. 


654JS 


37SJI 


(2U0 


5,S1U0 


aio 


lOSJO 


21US 


527  JO 
24J0 


199.10 


U4i5 


2j74« 

ktam 

2U0 


LSOOJO 


IJOOJO 
82440 


BOOK  MMRJFACIURBB-  MSHTUTL  MC.. 
CUSSROOM  (PBBOOCM)  PUBUSHBB  / 

MDU5IRHL  niOND  AS9I 

OPICM  MFGRS  ASSN.- 


ROBBri  L  my.  \m  new  hmh>shiie  avl.  nw  washmgion  k  20009.. 

Do — 

DAVn  S  ton,  1775  FBMSYIVMM  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20006 — 

OAWIA  J.  LOiRS,  1101  16IH  ST,  NW  WASMNGION  K  20036 

JMKS  F.  UNEiriMIl  K  SI,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006.. 


RKHMD  J.  UJVEtT,  2400  HULtTOOOS  TOKe  33  S  6TH  SIRBT  HMNHPOUS  HN  55480- 
RODNEY  W.  UMiWN,  SUm  700  1025  CONNHHICUI AVLJM  WASHMGION  DC  20036.. 

EBMU)  M  lOWlini20  CONNECIICUI  AVL,  NW  WASNMETON  K  20036...- 

DONAU)  C  UMX.  1776  F  STRST,  NW  WASHMGnM  K  20006..- 
MRS  FRBWE  H.  UICAS.  1660  L  ST,  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20036.. 


CHMIUS  BRHET  UKEY,  HCSEMIOlf,  WIL  8  BIBIY  1850  K  STRET,  NW,  #500  WASHMGION  DC  20006- 

PEIBI  J.  LUaMIL923  15IH  SIRBT,  NW  WASHMGION  OC  20005 

UMBBBnBlimiAL  CASUALTY  ODWANY,  LOME  GROVE  8.  60049 

MR.ION  F.  LUNCH.  2029  R  SI,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006 

UMD  8  own.  1625  EYE  st,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006 

Do 

Do 


CHRSTIM  J.  UMO.  1825  I  SIRET,  NW 
W  FUICHBI  uni  sum  100  727  SOUIH 
JOHN  C  LYNCH,  1615  H 

IMOTHY  P.  LYNCHJUm  910  IL ™-™ 

JAMES  LYON,  317  IfMSYlVANA  AVBRIL  SE  WASHMGTDN  K  20003 
WIUMI T.  LYONS,  SUm  700  1747  PBMSVIVMIA  AVL,  NW  WASHT 
MiJA/NDA  8  ais.  MC  SUm  107  701  S  22ND  OMMIA  NB  68102 -. 
TMOim  WOCMnHY,  1909  8  ST.,  M»,  #300  WASHMGION  K  20006. 
RUSSai  MKCLEBrr.  1343  L  SI,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20005       - 

Va  K  MACOONAIO,  SUm  915  2600  VRGMH  AVL,  NW 

JAMES  L  MACK.  9005  CONERESSUNAL  COURT  POTOMAC 


TDCIU  RBITM.  SBMCES  ASSN  OF  AHBBCA 

ASSOQATEO  EDSAL  OONIRACIORS  OF  NHCA- 

C  8  S  WHOUSAU  ESOCBSjC- 

BOWATBI  NORIH  AmOUSomRATION 

CMBIL  MC 

cSineiTM.  ermn  coMPMir.. 


FBfiMTION  OF  MCHEMI  CONIRDliB)  SMPPMG.. 
AMBBCNI  DRBIGMG  00,  T  AL.. 


POICMI  IBIMMAl  COn>  8  PORT  OF  GALVESTON 

FOUY  8  URONBIJFOR:  NATOIAL  GYPSUM  00./CEMBIT  HV.).. 

NATIONAL  SOFT  DMW  ASSN 

WESTMGHOUSE  BglRIC  COM' 

NORIHWESI  BMBORPORATION 

GULFOlOORPDRATai- 


AMBHCMIBAHRBBASSN-- 

TMJSMANFUND- -... 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP  — 

CATNOUC  PRESS  ASSN 

TRMBPORIATIONMSIITUIE- 


2J00M 
1JI02J4 


200.00 
17,SO(lOR 


SOOjOO 


SOilO 

6j)oo.n 

17,512.40 


lajs 


210.68 


50U0 


\n.n 


200.00 

935.00 

55.90 


7J12.40 
783.52 


5.000JO 


NATOHL  SOOTY  OF  PROFtSSMNAL  BKMEBB- 

FBeWnON  OF  AMBHCMI  CONIROUB)  T 

NATIONAL  PROOUa  UAHUIY  COUNOL. 
PENNSYIVANIA  POWBI  8  UEHT  0).. 


Do.. 


JAMES  H  HACK,  7901  WESTPARK  DR.  MCUAN  VA  22102 
THOMAS  L  HAOL  1620  I  SIRBT.  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC2~. 
CURT6  T.  HMSt,  1025  VBIMOliT  AVL,  NW  WASHMGION  I 
JOHN  P  IUC8EY,  aim  302  605  14TH  ST.,  IM  VMSHMGIOI.  - 
MMK  J.  MICKEY.  1775  K  STRET,  NW  WAaJNGIOH  DC  20006- 


rwAMiiGioNK 

HO  20fc4.- 

i""'t 


20037- 


20005- 


HMHONM  HAOiAE,  IMM  K  SI./nW,  #920  WASHMGION  OC  200iSr 


J.  LYMI  MADoSTsiim  1204  1^00  K  SIRET,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006 

FRMCS  LIMME  JR,  1120  OONNHnKUT  AVLJM  WASHMGTDN  K  20036 

W.  TBIRY  HAGURL  BOX  17407  DUUES  MIBWAfiONAL  ADPORT  WASHMGION  K  20041- 

DAW  L  HMMN,  1225  19TH  SIRET,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036 ..-. 

Do 

THOMAS  D.  HAHOI.  1775  K  SIRET,N.W.  WASHMGTDN  DC  20006- 


JOHN  F.  HAHONEY,  HOI  VQWOHI  AVL,  NW  WASHMGION  OC  20005 

MOML  C  MMBACH,  1850  K  SIRBT,  NW.  #925  WASHMGION  K  20006- 


ROeon  L  MMBt,  sum  1000  900  iflH  sit.,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006- 

SIEVBI  R.  MMMdN.  8200  TRBBROOK  Ul.  AUXMBRIA  VA  22308 •.:::;-«:;;i-.:is;-;L;s.-SiS;ii- 

F.  MITHONY  HMO,  FOUY,  lARONEfl.  HOUABAUGH  8  JACOBS  1775  POMSYIVMIA  AVL,  NW,  SUm  1000  WASHMGION 
DC  20006. 

ANDRE  HAJSONFORL  1110  VBIMONT  AVL,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20005 

DAW  L  MALUNO,  815  16IH  ST.,  NW  SUm  706  WASHMGION  DC  20006 

J.  WISON  HAUOY  JR  ,  1919  PBMSYLVMRA  AVL,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006 

KURT  L  HAIMGREN,  liOO  16IH  SIRBT,  NW,  #800  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

HMIY  JO  HALONL  1735  NEW  YORK  AVt,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006 ■"r;^;;:-;:!-^;;;-; 

HNMMIE  FBBI  PR0OUCB6  ASSN,  MC  SWIE  310  1150  17TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

CMmR  HANASCO,  5932  CHESTEHeROOK  DO  MCUAN  VA  22101 .. 


UNTID  THMNOUKKS  CORPORATION 

ASSOQAini  OF  GOVBMHBIT  ACCOUNTANIS- 
ailZBfS  OOCE,  MC 
ROADWAY  EimB^ 


MC- 


ONMONMOiTArpducY  Nsfrnjit"! 

C»A«1BYC0RP 


MOTOR  VBICU  MMWFACIURBB  ASSOOAIOI  OF  THE  US,  MC.. 
NAUONAl  TRE  DEALBS  8  RETREAD6B  ASSN.- 
NATOHL  COUNOL  OF  HEALTH  CMK  SBMCES- 
NATIONN.  ASSN  OF  MRROR  HFGRS... 


PEMRJI  BUnBI  8  NUT  PROCESSORS  ASSN- 
NATIONAL  HAOMCTDOl  BUK0S6-  ASSN... 

BHjna  POWBI  CORPORATION 

NATIONAL  HSUATDN  CONIRACIORS  ASSN - 
M)  HOC  COMM  M  DBB6E  OF  UFi  MC  — 

MVESTMBIT  COMPANY  MSmUTE 

BANKAMBNCA  ODRFORAIION 


OCVRON  U5AJC 

AMBHCMI  BMRIbS  ASSN-  _ 

MnCMI  NEWSPMQ  PUBUSHBS  ASSN . 


DGA  M1ERNAT10NAI.  MC  (FOR:  MRBUS  MOUSIRE)- 

DGA  MIBBtATHNAL  MCiFOR:  SDFREAVIA) 

MVESTMBIT  CORSnY  MSmUTE 

AMBHCMI  MBNCAL  ASSN - 

CATBIPUAR  TRNJOR  CO.. 


HMUn,  PHEU'S.  ROnCNBERG  8  TUNNEY.  SUITE  200  1200  NEW  HMIPSHHIE  AVL,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dl J. 

Oi 


to., 
k. 

k.. 


KMSER  AUNRNUM  8  OtOKAL  OXP- 


FR6T  WGCONSM  NATIONAl  BANK  OF  HILWAURB- 


ALUANCE  OF  AMEMCAN  INSURERS.. 
UMIED  SIBLWOMOERS  OF  MKR- 


EASnWN  OeHCAL  PRODUCTS,  MC- 

BETHLBin  STEE  CORFORATXW 

AMBHCAN  MST  OF  ARCHITECIS 


1,000.00 
600J0 
300.00 

1,196.91 
13J75.MI 


26,00BJI0 

425.00 

3155 

4,079.00 

5.00 

1,064.00 


1,250.00 


12.54010 


11,660.00 


58J1 
12L00 

2moo 

1.12SJI0 
41150 


17.00 
3.013i5 


34  JS 
42.54 
6.54 


200.00 


3.457.00 


70.07 


SUM 


Kmn 


969.55 


25.00 


4X0.00 


2,500« 
35.00 


33S.00 
9,900.61 

785.00 

74.00 

U75.00 


NATHNAL  CM.  ASSN.. 


AUJED  TUBE  8  CONDUIT  CORP 

AMBHCMI  PAOFIC  MIBMAinNAl,  MC- 
GATXCORP.. 


GBIBIAL  TELBKONE  CO.  OF  CAUFOMM- 
IBAfi- 


MSTITUTE  OF  aECTRKAL  8  ELBHRONICS  aCMEHS- 
HMRIFACIURBS  HMKMS  UASME  CORPORATION . 
MMIUNE  OH.  CORP... 


MD  ATLANTIC  NBKROIOGY  CBHOI JLID  - 
MUSIC  CORPORATION  OF  MIBHCA.  MC ..... 


7,500.00 
500.00 


875JI0 


1300.00 


13.750JIO 


27155 


86i5 


3.234  JO 
600.00 
206.32 


11966 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  11,  1983 


OipnizMon  or  hMfividHil  Ffeif 


k.. 
III.. 


■wcMBia  ASSOCMiisj,m.  uu  isnt  st  .pr.  suite  loio  VMsmenM,  k  2nos. „. 

FOMES  MMM,  11121  TURIU  KAW  DOM)  LO^  TUQ  VIUME  NORTH  PAUI  BEACH  K  mm.... 

■CHMR)  i.  WmX.  195  MONTAGUE  ST.  eROOavil  NY  11201 

CYNTMH  HANSHEIO.  SUHE  S20  GOO  MARYUMO  AVE.,  SW  NASHMCIIM  DC  20024 

AMIANO  G  MMGON,  1090  VEIMONT  AVL  N.W.  STE  1100  NASHMGTON  DC  20006 

■HNUFACTIMED  HOUSW  MST,  174S  JEFfERSON  DAV6  HHWAY  ARUNGTON  VA  22202 

JOMN  V.  MARANEY.  324  EAST  MITa.  ST.,  Nt  MASHMGION  DC  20003 

■AICM  fW  LIFE.  He,  PO  BOK  29S0  NASHMGTON  K  20013 

CHMUS  T  WROL  im  M  ST .  NW.  SUOE  700  SOUTH  WASMMGTQN  DC  20036.. 


WRnW  MSTITUTE  FOR  RESEARCH  t  MOUSTRW.  DEVELOniENT,  SUOE  600  1133  15TH  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  K 
2000S. 

RKStARD  f  mUEI.  729  15TH  ST.,  NW  NASHMGTON  DC  20005 

E.  VERNON  IHRnWM  ■.  SUIE  500  1101  CONNGCICUT  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 - 

lANRBCE  D.  IWBIIEY,  W  BOX  3511  ANCHORAGE  AK  99501 

NATHAN  FRED  MARB.  U5  N.W  ITH  SIRKT  GREStMM  OR  97030 

MMAU)  ANTHONY  MARKS.  1105  GARDEN  AVENUE,  APT  26  EUGEK  OR  97403 

LUTHER  A.  MARmiARI,  SUTE  1019  1156  15TH  ST1IEET,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

HOWARD  HARlOiilE.  115  16TH  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 „- 

CHAUKRS  H.  MAMUB,  955  L'EinHT  PIAZA.  SW  WASHMGTON  DC  20024... 

am  MNBN.  100  QAKMEW  DRIVE  TRUMBUU  Q  06611.. 

a  TRAVB  MARStMU.  1776  K  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 


DAVD  S  HARSHALl.  1600  RHOK  BIANO  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

DAVD  0.  mvmN,  NORTH  LAKE  ST  NEEMH  Wl  54956 

mi  M.  MMITM  JR.,  6909  FORT  HUNT  ROAO  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22307 

0« _ 

Dl 

MTNOME  E.  MARTIN,  412  FKST  ST.  SE.  #200  WASHMGTON  K  20003... 

IMRY  L  MARTM,  1150  I7TH  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

PEGGY  L  MARTM.  777  14TH  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005.. 


ERNEST  MARTY,  15  RBGE  ST.  NORTH  SXMEY,  NSW  2060  AUSTRALIA. 

RRXTH  WRTY,  15  RDGE  ST.  NORTH  SYDNEY.  NSW  2060  AUSIRAUA 

REEm  J.  HARTYAK.  12TH  FL  llOO  ISTM  SI,  NW  NMSHMCION  DC  20005 

MARYUNO  SAVMG&SHARE  MSURANCE  CORP^SOl  NORTH  HOWARD  STREH  BALTIMORE  MD  21201.. 
■K  M.  MASMXA,  SUHE  520,  THE  FARRAO/T  BUG.  900  17TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.... 

Dl _ „ 

Dp _ _„ _.. 

Do _ 

W  A.  MUOLPO.  BOX  21106  SHREVEPORT  LA  71156 

INKS  D.  MMSE,  1015  •  IgTH  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

NUHM  F.  iSWM.  PO  BOX  2250(6  DALLAS  TX  75265 


0.  MAIHAS,  iJlTE  901  1660  L  STREET,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

ROnir  A.  MATTHEWS,  700  NORTH  FAIRFAX  ST  AlEXANORH  VA  22314 „ 

JOANNE  t  MATTWJ.  1211  CONNECTICUT  AVE .  NW,  #602  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

MARSHAU  L  HATZ.  BARNEH  i  AlAGIA  1000  THOMAS  lEEHRSON  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20007 

0> 

tv.  t  R:v.'iiiii)iJiiT5ii''ii  s^ 

ANTHONY  F  MAURKUO,  NEW  YORK  ^ATE  PETROLEUM  COUNd.  551  FfTH  AVENUE.  RM.  718  NEW  YOH  NY  10176.. 

THOMAS  H.  MAXEDON.  KENTUCKY  PETTNUUH  COUNCR.  6124  SHELBY  STREH  FRANKFORT  KY  40601 

HAXEU  CORfWATWN  Of  AHERKA.  60  OXFORD  DRIVE  MOONACME  NJ  07074 

ALBERT  t  MAY,  1625  K  ST.,  NW  WASMM6I0N  OC  20006 

JMKS  t  MAY,  700  ANDERSON  ROAD  PURCHASE  NY  10577 

WALTER  R  MAY,  7004  PARK  TERRACE  DRIVE  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22307 

ARNOLD  MAYER,  1775  X  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  M  20006 

MAYER,  BROWN  (  PUn,  8M  17TH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

Dt 


Bl- 

Dl_ 
Dl„ 
Dl. 


C  H.  MAYER.  MC,  SUTE  701  3421  NORTH  CAUSEWAY  BLVD.  METARUE  lA  70002 

JEFFREY  G  MAYS,  SUOE  400E  600  MARYLAND  AVENUE.  SW  WASHMGTON  DC  20024.. 

WtUAM  J.  MCAUUFEE  JR  ,  1121 L  ST ,  NW  WASNMGTbN  K  20036 _. 

LARRY  0  MCBENNEn,  15rH  t  M  STREET,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20005 

ANN  MCBRBE.  2030  M  ST.^NW  WASHMGTON  K  20O36 

MARTHA  MCCABE,  1S2«  L  ST,  N.W  SUITE  1100  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

WOtBi  J.  MCCABE,  AL15TATE  PLAZA  NORTHBROOK  H  60062 

Do.. 


E^*««/aM 


NATOW.  INVESTMENT  OEVUOPMENT  CORPORATION.. 

NATIONAL  RESTAURANT  ASSN 

NORTHROP  CORP.. 


NORTHWEST  ALASKAN  PIPEUNE  CO 

PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN... 

TEXAS  AR  CORPOMTKN 

TOBACCO  I6TITUTE. 

NBSAN  MOTOR  COMPANY,  LID. 

LTV  OORPORATBN 

BROOKLYN  UNON  GAS  CO... 


GPU  SERVKE  CORPORATION... 
BELL  AEROSPACE  TEXTRON.„ 


NATHNAL  STAR  ROUTE  MAR.  CARR0S'  ASSN... 


DOW  CHEMICAL  CO.. 


ASSOCIATED  BUILDERS  t  CONTRACTORS,  MC... 


STEPHBIS  OVERSEAS  SERVICES,  MC... 
CHUGACH  OECnW  ASSN,  MC 


AMERICAN  SUGARBEH  GROWERS  ASSN.. 
AR-CK).. 


NATIONAL  ASSN  FOR  PUBLIC  TBfVBtON  STATIONS.. 

RAYMARK  CORPCRATKIN 

MOTOROLA.  INC 

NATIONAl  RfU  ASSN  OF  AMERKA 

NMBERLY-OARK  CORP 

FOOD  MARKEIMG  MSTITUTE -. 

JEWELRY  MDUSTRY  C00R0MAI1NG  COMMITTEL 

TEMBftMC. 

ASSOCUmi  OF  AMERCAN  RARROAOS 

MAN4IA0E  FIBER  PRODUCERS  ASSN,  INC _„ 

NATHNAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS - 


UMON  CARBIDE  CORP... 


AMERICAN  JAPANESE  TRADE  COMM.. 
MSEI  LOBBY.. 


TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES,  USA,  MC 

WEST  MEXnO  VEOTABIE  DISTRieUTDRS  ASSN.. 

SOUTHWESTERN  aECTRK  POWER  CO 

FERTU2ER  MSTIIUIE 

OR  PEPPER  CO 

PAN  AMERKAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS,  INC 

RAK.WAY  PROGRESS  INST 

SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO.. 


AFFIUAIED  FOOD  PROCESSORS,  MC.. 

AMERKAN  BAKERS  ASSOCIATNN 

GENERAL  MHIS,  INC.. 


BRASS  AND  BR0N2E  MGOT  INSTITUTE.. 

AMERKAN  PETROLEUM  INSTITUTE... 

AMERKAN  PETROLEUM  INST 


COUNQl  OF  AMERKAN.FIAG  SHIP  OPERATORS.. 

PEPSKO,  INC 

YELLOW  FREKHT  SYSTEM,  INC . 


UNTEO  FOOD  t  COMMEROU.  WORKERS  INTl  UNHN.. 

AEROSPNX  MOUSTRIES  ASSN  OF  AMER.  INC 

C0MD6CO,MC.. 


3.7I7.S0 


3J00.00 
500.00 


2jm.00 


3J00.00 

■■fi.7it« 

1JIOO.0O 


9J( 

6^10.00 


14.691.30 

600.00 

192.00 

1,500.00 

7S0.00 


lOOJXI 


529.51 
150.00 


TXM 


207 J4 


937.50 

100.00 

3.190.00 

2,26197 

4JI00.00 


1.065.12 


4J0O.0O 


9,7S0JI0 
U,M«.17 


ERISA  Moiisnrr  cniifiH": 

GATX  CORPORAIHN.. 


GENERAL  TELEPHONE  t  ELECTRONICS  CORP.. 

JM6  REALTY  CORP 

TRANSCMIADA  PIPELINES  LID 

lANGHAM  ENERGY  CO 

AMERKAN  OPTOMETRK  ASSN 

AMERKAN  lANDUTU  ASSN. 


JOHN  k  MCCAHRI.  1250  CONNECTKUT  AVE.  NW  WASHMGTDM  DC  20036.. 

XIUE  P  MCCAMLl.  SURE  715  1000  CONNECTKUT  AVE,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 


A.  R  MCCAHHON,  TENNESSB  RAUQAD  ASSN  501  UNHN  SIREH,  #506  NASHVIUi  IN  37219 

LAW  OFFCES  OF  R.  C.  MOCANDLESS,  1707  H  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

Do 

Oi 

MTNERME  S  HCCARIER,  1015  15TH  SIREF,  NW  WASNMGIDN  DC  20005 

CAROIYN  KM  MCCARTHY,  7901  WESTPARK  ORWE  MCLEAN  VA  22102 

JAMB  R  MCCARTHY,  2101  I  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20037 

JAMES  W  MOCARTHY,  1515  WILSON  BIVB  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

JOHN  a  MCCARTHY.  BOX  1300  MCLEAN  VA  22102 __ 

Do 

MCCARTY  NOONE  (  WUIWB,  SUITE  3306  490  L'ENFANI  PIAZA  EAST,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024.. 
JAMES  R.  MCMJL  laOO  K  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 „.... 

MoaiRK  t  nonn,  suie  600  iioo  oonnkikut  ave.,  nw  wasmmgion  oc  20036 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

ROBERT  S  MCCONNAUGHEY.  U50  K  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

JOHN  L  MCDORMKK,  317  PENNSYIVAMA  AVE.,  SE  WASHMGTON  DC  20003 

SALLY  MOCORMKK.  2030  H  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 


» 1  MCCREA,  SUITE  211  1125  CONNtCIKUT  AVE,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20009 

t  L  MCCUUflm,  (19  RAILWAY  LABOR  BIOG.,  400  1ST  ST.,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20001 

ALBERT  L  MCOERRJOn.  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVE..  NW.  #1006  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MARK  T.  MCOERMOn.  JOSEPH.  POWELL.  MCOERMOH  6  REINER,  PC  1300  19TH  STREH,  NW,  #400  WASHINGTON  K 

20036. 
MCOERMOn,  WU  t  EMERY,  SUITE  500  1(50  K  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 

Do 

Do _ 

mjchael  d.  mcoonalo,  maryland  petroleum  assn  60  west  st  annapolis  md  21401 

norrs  mcdonald,  317  pennsyivama  avenue.  se  washington  dc  20003 

patrick  j.  mcdonough,  5203  lees8urg  pr5,  suite  400  faus  church  va  22041 

dmahd  mceifresh.  suite  1030n  1(00  mst,  nw  washmgton  dc  20036 _ 

robbh  h.  mcfadoen,  1909  k  st,  nw  suite  300  Washington  dc  20006 _ 

james  m.  mcgarry  jr  ,  1750  k  st.,  nw  washmgton  x  20006 

paul  j.  mcgeaoy,  27  hampion  pl  nutiey  nj  07110 

donna  lee  mcgee,  1(00  m  stren.n.w  #8705  washington  k  20036 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUILDERS  OF  THE  U.S . 

COMMON  CAUSE 

COOPERATIVE  LEAiiE  OF  THE  USA;ZZZ;;Z!; 

AOSIAIE  ENIERPRBtS,  MC 

AUSTAIE  INSURANCE  COS. 


US.  OlYMPK  COMMmEE. 
MEAD  CORPORATION.. 
CLASS  I  RANJKMDS.. 


MUER  (  SCHROEOER  MUNQPAIS,  MC 

TRANSAMBBCA  GORPORATRN 

TRANSAHERKMCCBENIAL  INSURANCE  CORP.. 

AMERCAN  PUBUC  HEALTH  ASSN „ 

NATIONAL  MACHINE  TOOL  BUILDERS'  ASSN 

AMERKAN  PETROLEUM  MSTITUTL 

AMERKAN  GAS  ASSN 

MEIAMME  CHEMKALS,  MC _.„ „. 

STATE  OF  L0U6IANA „. 

AMERKAN  MEOCAL  TECHNOLOGISTS.. 


mternahonal  maritime  associates,  MC... 

CIGAR  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERKA.  Mt 

COCAXOU  COMPANY 

GULF  t  WESTERN  WDUSTRIES,  MC 

HOn,  OR.  CORP 

AMOBAN  COUNQL  OF  UFE  INSURANCE.  INC.. 

ENVMONHENTAL  POUCY  INSTITUTE. 

COMMON  CAUSE 

NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  ARAB  AMERICANS... 


BROTHERHOOD  OF  LOCOMOTIVE  ENGMEERS.. 

AMERICAN  HOia  (  MOTEL  ASSN 

CML  PILOTS  FOR  REGUUTORY  REFORM 


FEDOATHN  OF  JAPAN  SALMON  FISHERIES  COOPERATIVE  ASSN.. 
OPPOSE 

TUNA  RESEARCH  FOUNUtllON,  MC 

AMERKAN  PETROLEUM  MSI 

ENVNIONMENTAL  POLICY  MSTIIUTL.. 


AMBIKAN  PERSONNa  (  GUIDANCE  ASSOQATHN 

HAUCK  (  ASSOCIATES  (FOR-  NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  CHILD  CARE  MANAGEMENT). 

MOTOR  VEHOE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOQATHN  OF  THE  US..  INC 

EATON  ASSOQAIES,  MC 

MORALITY  M  MEDIA,  MC 

BURUNGTON  INDUSTRiES,  MC „ 


4SIJ3 


3J1100 
20.00 


433.70 


(7.799J( 

2saoo 

1U70.00 


1310.25 


419.90 
150.00 


3MJI 


2».(7 
""ii72 


11167 


2455J7 


4732 


(46.63 


(.(3 


2.(00.03 

atsi 


329.62 


7(2.00 
3.S77.M 
lt037.S0 
t5n.00 


275.00 


3.000.00 

15.256.00 

42J06.00 

2.566.00 

1.11&S0 

200.00 

3,000.00 

1.000.00 

14.50a00 

260i00 


1.HS.41 
7.757.52 


2(4.60 

1J9S.70 

471.50 


9,015.00 


150.00 

104.61 

3.413.00 


160.00 


15.00 

773.22 

(.00 


1,4(6J1 
(,390.45 


500.00 


1,13(18 
800.00 

4,950.00 
27.80 
130.00 


78.50 
1n.'24 


69.11 


9J0 


May  11, 1983 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORI>— HOUSE 


11967 


OtiHialni  Of  tadiidMl  Fill 


W.  ORIT  M0GEL^1620  I  ST^NW,  SUITE  703  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 

P  ANNE  KQfi.  1750  K  St.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

N0B8IT  M.  MCGLOHEN.  (15  1(IH  ST.,  NW  WASHM6I0N  K  20006.. 


omma  c  mcgrath,  new  yorx  state  PEiiniB«  ooumql  551  fifth  avenue,  rm.  tk  new  york  ny  ioi76.. 

lEROHE  J.  MOGRAIH.  1(60  I  SI,  NWJrtOl  NASHMGIVI  X  20036 

JOSEPH  M.  MOGURE,  15TH  »  M  ST1HIS,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  200O5 

Pfia  t  MCGURE.  400  FRBI  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20001^., 

WUHM  rtmm,  1(00  RHOO^  bland  AVL^MT  WASHMGTON  X  20036.. 


MQIALEJOOK  t  WELOI,  PC,  1122  OlAMBa  JIf  OOHMEKE  BUIDMG  MDIANAPOUS  M  46204. 

OAnKE  M.  MQNTOSH  JR  ,  400  FUST  STJIW  WASHMGTON  X  20001 

ARBM  G.  MQNTYRE.  PO  BOX  15947  R.  MKIH  TX  76119 

Roaan  mokiyrl  room  200  2020  k  st,  nw  washmgton  x  20006 

OMSTME  L  mam.  2550  M  si.,  nw  suite  770  washmgton  X  20037 

WUMM  F  HOIENNA.  sOlTE  500  230i  M  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20037 

MQOMA.  CONNER  (  QJNEO,  3435  WtSHME  BOULEVARD  LOS  ANGELES  CA  90010 

JAN  t  lioooSriuTiiHsrrNwaiirT^^ 

Do 


EM|R0)«/aM 


BKHTU  NATHNAL,  MC....... 

FOn  MARKETMG  KIIIUIE.. 
AR-OO.. 


AMERKAN  PETROLEUM  MSI .■■■-— 

MTERSTAIE  mTUML  GAS  ASSOQATHN  OF  ANBCA... 


NATHNAL  ASSN  Of  HOME  BWUIERS  OF  THE  Ui. ^ 

NAIHML  ASSN  OF  RETKD  (  VETERAN  RAIWAY  OmiYEES.. 

NATHNAL  RfLE  ASSN  OF  AMER. 

ESTATE  OF  MABH  R  LAOO 

RAILWAY  LABOR  EXBUTMS'  ASSN 


OTQENS  FDR  TAX  RISTKE 
R1RMDUSTRKS,MC. 


HOUSIR  GOLOiOK  (liifARiAN.. 
ammnsAn  FDUNDAIHN.. 


ROBERT  T.  MQBBWl  1619  IWSSICHUSEITS  AVENUE,  NW.  NASMKION  X  20036 

WtUAM  com  MCKEtorr,  30  roqoelier  piaza  nw  york  ny  10112 _ 

JAMES  0.  Mown,  SUn^  695  600  MARYLAND  AVi.  SW  WASHMGTON  X  20024 

C  A.  Hmr  HOONNEY,  219  NORTH  MASMMGTON  SfRST  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

JAMES  D  MOAUGHUN.  1120  OlMKnQJI  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

WUHM  F,  MCMANU5,  777  14IH  ST.,  m  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

JAMES  D.  MQWJM,1(99  L  SI.,.NW,_f  1100  NASHMGTON  X 

WlUAM  GjHuRIRIE.  (150  IffiawG  PRIE  VWNA  VA  CllO. — -■~sr",sr-is,-«;i;;ssss;ii;-ii;ii- • 
MQIAM  GLENN  KONDUnS  OORIEY  SMGmARY  PORTER  (  DHBU.  1155  ISIH  Sr,  IM  MASHMGION  X  20005.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Do 

Do.. 
Dl.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


lARAMI  FAITH  MCNAMARA.  SUTE  27n  1000  NUON  BLVD.  ARtMGTOM  W  22209.. 

PETER  F.  MOCBH,  61S  WASHMGTON  BUIDMG  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

JAMES  A.  M01CIGON,  PO  BOX  1160  KANSAS  OIY  KS  66117.. 


CAURMIA  SAVMGS 1  LOAN  LEAGUE... 
ALUBMZNERAL  NUOiAR  SERVCES..... 


EDGONOKIRKMSinUTE.. 

AMERCM  PAPER  MSI,  MC „. 

AMERKAN  PWPWOOO  ASSN .^,,;^^. 

NATHNAL  FEDBIATHN  OF  MOEPENOENT  BUSMESS. 


NON  OOMHBSHMED  OfFCERS  ASSN  OF  THE  USA .. 
AMERKAN  BANKERS  ASSN. 

GENERAL  aECTRK  CO 

EXXON  CORPORAIHN.. 


4SeJ0 
14,«4U1 


500.00 


4.111  Jl 

6SOJ0 


1.24061 


7.116i4 
2S0J0 


mJM 

300.00 

1,210.00 

1.210.00 

120.00 


7t2i4 


141.25 
"SMO 


IKJl 

■■"irs 

446.55 
446.55 


WUJAMH.  SULUVANJR.. 
AICO,MC.. 


AMBHCAN  PETROLEUM  MSmUIE 

BUSMESS  ROUNDTABU 

0AV6  FOU  (  WARDWELi „. 

GENERAL  TELEPHONE  (  ElECTRONKS  CORP.. 

GEORGIA  PIOFC  CORP 

GROCERY  MWIFACIURERS  ASSN 

KLME  RON  t  SIEE  00 

NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

NATIONAL  FOOTBALL  LEAGUE.. 


NATHNAL  OFFKE  MAOMIE  DEALERS  ASSN.. 
PHARMACEUIKAL  MANUFJCIURaS- ASSN.. 
SONY  CORP  OF  AMBHCA. 


MKHAU  J  MCSHANE,  1200  NEW  HAMPSHRE  AVENUE,  NW,  #320  WASHMGTDN  K  20036. 

ROBERT  MCVKKERliOl  JEFFERSON  DAVB  HWY.  ARUNGTON  VA  22202. 

RONALD  L  MOMLilAMS  1700  N.  MOORE  ST.  ROSSIYN  VA  22209 

GEORGE  a  MEwTmOHRST  ST,  SE  WASMMGION  X  200ra,^ .^^ 

JOHN  K.  MEAGHEt  1155  15TH  ST.,N.W.  SUTE  1004  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

FRANQS  X.  MEJWEY,  SUIE  1025  1015  15IH  SI,  NW  NASHMGIQN  X  20005. — 


Do. 

Dl- 

Dl. 


JOSEPH  j:  MEDER.  SUTE  1100  1050  17TH  ST., NN  NASHMGTON  X  20036.. 

MEEHAN  (  SIOEIXER,  2200  TWO  GRARD  PtAZA  PMIAOEIPHIA  PA  19102 

DAW  a  MEEKER,  1735  NEW  YORX  AVi,  NW  WASHMGTDN  X  20006.. 


WnUAM  H.  MEGONNELL  1111  19TH  ST.,  NW,  9IH  FLOOR  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 

RKHARO  A.  MEHLER,  1742  N  ST.,  NWjiSHMGTON  X  20036 

STEPHEN  I.  MELMANJSTH  t  M  STREETS.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 


HOWARD  H  MENAKEk,  600  MARYLAND  AVE,  SW  SUTE  400  WASHMGTDN  K  20024... 
MENDELSOHN  ASSOQAIES,  MC,  1826  JEFFERSON  PLACE,  NW  WASHINGTON  U  20036.. 

Do  

EOWARDL  MEIMMG,  1522  K  STREH  NW  SUITE  836  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

ELLIS  E  MEREDIIH,  1611  NORTH  KENT  ST.  ARLM6T0N  VA  22209.. 


QIARIES  L  HBHN,  1750  PENNSYLVANIA  AVL,  NW,  #1204  WASHMGTON  X  20006 .. 

EDWARD  A.  MERUl  1010  WISCONSM  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  20007 

ORREN  MERREN,  1000  POTOMAC  STREET,  NW,  #204  WASHMGTON  X  20007 

EDWARD  L  MEMBGAH,  6000  CONNECTICUT  AVL,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20815 

Do 

MERRILL  LYNCH  t  CO.,  INC,  SUITE  906  1828  L  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036.. 

SHARON  L  MESSMGER,  3914  ASPEN  SIREH  QIEVY  OIASE  MD  20(15 ^;;^.. 

StM  L  MESTRES,  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE.  NW,  #300  WASHMGTON  X  20006 .. 

BRIAN  M.  MEYER,  1120  CONNECTKUT  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

M  BARRY  MEYER,  (1(  CONNECTKUT  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

LARRY  0  MEYER^,  1015  1(TH  STREP,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

Do.. 


WESIMGHOUSE  ELECIRK  CORP 

NATHNAL  ASWOFMLBUiiBJ^i^^ 
MBSOURWVIKANSAS  BASMS  FLOOD  CONTROL  t  OMSBIVAinN  ASSN.. 

TEOMOIOGY  FOR  ENERGY  CORP 

KOUSMAN  INSTRUMENT  0) 

BOBNG  COMPANY. 


AMERKAN  IRUQONG  ASSNS,  MC 

LTV  CORPORATION  -  -—• • 

MMTZ,  LEVM,  CO*,' RHWisrGQJVWr^'P^^  SACK  t 

MINTZ,  LEVM,  COHN,  FERRIS,  GLOVSKY,  AND  POPED  (FOR:  NORTHERN  ENERGY 

rfSPORATInNt 
MMTZ.  LEVM,  COHH,  FERRIS,  GIWSKY.  AND  POPEO  (FOR:  REFUSE  FUEji  MC) 

MMTZ.  LEVM,  COHN.  FERRIS,  GLOVSKY,  AND  POPEO  (FOR:  SCA  SERVKES) 

MIEftAKEJNC _. 

MRJJOlteEARQI  CORP 

AMERCAN  MSI  OF  ARCHITECIS 

EOGON  aECTRK  MSmUIE. 


2.2SeM 

7,123.14 

525.00 

340.00 


2,294.50 
1,520.00 
956.50 
11.513M 
9,753.00 


200J0 

6XU7 

257.75 


672J6 


1.000M 
2(tl2 


2.6l7iS 
1,727.50 
4S0X« 
1.000.00 
3.000il0 


lojxnoo 

2.500.00 


AUTOMOTIVE  PARIS  REBULDERS  ASSN 

NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BORDERS  OF  THE  U.S... 
AMERKAN  OPTOMETRK  ASSN 


AMBIKAN  PRESBENT  LMES 

WOLF  TRAP  FOUNDATHN  FOR  THE  PERHMMMG  ARR. 

ASSOQATHN  OF  FEDERAL  VEIBBNARWB....™.. 

AMERKAN  APPARa  MAMUFACIUSRS  ASSN,  MC. 

NATIONAL  RUtAL  LETTER  CARRHS-  ASSN.. 


GROCERY  MANUFIdUiaS  OF  AMBHCA,  MC. 


JAMES  G.  MKHAUX.  1801  K  ST.  NW,  #903  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 
LAURIE  L  MKHEL  1629  K  STREH,  NW.  WASHMGTON  K  20006. 


RONALD  A.  MOiu,  SUTE  1032  425  13TH  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  2O0O4.. 
m  CONTMBn  WnJXATTERS  ASSN,  200  DOUGLAS  BLDC  WKMTA  KS  67202. 
MKMmiMBIT  OIL  t  GAS  ASSN,  711  ADAMS  OFFKE  8L0G  TUISA  OK  74103.. 

JOY  MNMAN,  1319  F  ST ,  NW  K/ASHMGION  X  20004 

PAUL  J.  MCNINI  SR.,  815  16TH  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 


MILBANK.  TWEED,  HAOLEY  (  MOODY,  1(25  EYE  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006. 
Do. 
Do.. 


MILES  (  STOQinKE.'  SUIE  500  1701  PBMSYIVAMA  AVBKIE.  NW  WASHMEION  K  20006.. 

Do 


Do. 


FRED  MILLAR,  317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUL  SE  WASHMGTON  X  20003 

ROY  H.  MILLION,  2005  MASSACHUSETTS  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20038  ■■■■■;:;-i;j;;^--;jj^^ 

MILLER  (  QCVAU^  OMRIERED,  METROPOLHAN  SQUARE  655  ISIH  ST,  NW  WASMN6T0N  K  20005.. 

Do 

MRlERAfflXiAiB,''iNC.r25(lb«iE'S^^^ 

DALE  MILLER,  4000  RENO  ROAD,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20008 

Do 

DAVID  H.  MILLER.  900  17TH  STREET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

DEBORAH  IMLE  MILLER,  15TH  i  M  SIS,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 

JAMES  C  MILLER,  1616  H  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

JOHN  R.  MILLER,  1750  MIDLAND  BUILOMG  QfVELANO  OH  44115 

PAUL  J.  MILLER,  8000  SEARS  TOWBI  QflCAGO  IL  60606 

RKHARO  L  MHLER,  1700  NORTH  MOORE  ST  ARUNGTON  VA  22209. 


PORIFOLJO  OF  AGRCUITURE  AND  CAYMAN  TURIU  FARM  LTD.. 

CENTRAL  GULF  UNES,  MC ■-:::-^ •-— 

NATHNAL  ASSN  Of  RECYOJNG  MDUSIRSS,  MC 


DATAPOINT  CORP 

OIKS  SERVKE  OIL  6  GAS  CORP. 

AMBIKAN  BAMtERS  ASSN 

ALUMMUMASSN. 


MDEPENDBIT  CATTLEMEN  ASSOQATHN.. 
NATHNAL  PEANUT  GROWERS  GROUP ...» 

FEDBIAIED  DEPT  STORES.  MC 

NABISCO.  INC 

NATIONAL  CATTLEMEN^  ASSN 


NATHNAL  ASSN  Of  PRIVATE  PSYCHIATRC  HOSPITALS. 
AMALGAMATED  CLOTHMG  (  TEXTIU  WORKERS  UNHN. 
QIASE  MANHAHAM  BANK 


9.000.00 


ljOO.00 
730J0 


325.62 
27613 
30.00 
635.64 
113.40 


2(112 


275il5 
164J4 


mm 


dJS 


30i2 


10J36.00 


2.000.00 
15.0OO.W 
1,500.00 


204M 


HMT  TASK  FORCE  ON  FEOBIAL  RNAN  ASSIST.  FOR  lAW  SIUOBITS.. 

lASALU  NATHNAL  BANK - 

BLACK  AND  DEQIER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

PEPSKO,  MC 

PIZZA  Hk  INC 

ENVRONKNIAL  POUCY  MSTITUTL 

ASSOQATHN  OF  AMBIKAN  PUBUSHERS.. 


ROBERT  H.  MIUER,  490  LWANT  PLAZA  EAST,  SW,  #2202  WASHMGTON  X  20024 

ROBERTA  BALSTAD  MILER,  SUTE  300  1755  MASSAOWSETTS  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036.. 

R06M  MRIER,  1925  K  ST*EET,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 -.^iv,- r;.-i,;;v4 - 

MIUER,  CASSIDY,  lARROCA  t  LEWIN,  SUITE  500  2555  M  ST.,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20037 „. 

CC  PETE  MftUGAN,  4360  N.L  JOES  PORT  STUART  R  33494 ™ah  i^v; 

ORBSTINE  TOPPMG  MIOIHN,  1717  MASSACHUSETTS  AVL.  #503  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

am  C.  MIUMER  PO  BOX  1788  FOREST  PARK  GA  30051 iii;-;;;;™,;- -•• 

RKHARO  M.  MHLMAN,  PC,  SUITE  908  1730  M  SIREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

Do 


ASSOQATHN  OF  PRIVATE  PENSHN  t  WELFARE  PLANS,  MC. 

BARKLEY  COMPANY  OF  ARIZONA 

CAPITAL  HOUMK  QWORATHN 

TOSCO  OIRPORATHN 

GULF  MIRACOASTAL  CANAL  ASSN 

TEXASGUIF,  MC 

CHASE  MANHATTAN  BANK,  NA 


NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUIUIERS  OF  THE  U.S. . 

NATHNAL  GRANGE ~ 

STANDARD  ON.  CO.. 


INVESIMBfl  COUISa  ASSN  OF  AMERKA.  MC. 

BOEING  COMPANY -. 

TENNEOO  INC .,™. 

CONSORTIUM  OF  SOCIAL  SQENCE  ASSNS 

AUJANCE  TO  SAVE  ENERGY 

NATHNAL  PUBUC  RADH.. 


AMBIKAN  TELEPHONE  t  IREGRAPH  COMMNY ■■^i;^:;^: 

NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  MDEPENOENT  COLLEGES  (  UNIVERSITKS.. 

SOUIHEASIBM  UIMBOI  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

fARQRLD  MOUSTRB,  MC 

HOUSE  OF  REPRES0ITAIIVES,  SAN  JUAN,  PR 


4.500.00 
1,500.00 

500.00 

3.900.00 

1,000.00 

93,772.67 

27,106.14 

100.00 
2,595.M 

397.50 
4,101Jt 


75UN 


40.15 
957.42 


1,000.00 


3(9.71 
2,215.00 
3,107.50 


i.5oaoo 


500.00 
4,011.6( 
3J15.00 

367.00 


1,260.00 
242.19 
450.00 


12.000.00 
10.42 


7.729.00 
11.770.33 


61JM 


50.00 


100.00 
■■"65.25 


49.25 


lil 

13.50 


29.50 


29.47 


317.00 
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JGM  r  wux  UTS  I  sr.  im  wfiMMGiai  k  2«om „ 

^  V.  MKL  IISO  K  ST^  NN  HMSaEIW  DC  20001 

L  BnaMn  coMJini,  mc.  pa  an  ista  lmsnooo  oo  mis.. 


srwiaB  worn,  wb/ol  p.a  hr  ttw  des  kmb  h  som.. 

mows  F.  MOfil.  lt7S  I  ST.,  NW  HMSHMEIQN  K  2000t 

SIMSY  J.  nUY.  1701  PBMSVIVNM  ML,  M)  IMSMNGTOII  DC  20000.. 

— [  n  HUia.  777  \m  ST.,  wr  wshmeioi  dc  2000s.. 


any,  mua.  iiss  ism  sr..  iiii  suit  1010  MMMNEm  lie  2000s" 


RWn  A.  mUSSa.  S02S  MSi»6M  MBU.  IW  tWSHMGION  K  2001t .... 

mam.  i  huxy,  wo  wssWHUSErrs  ak.,  m  msHMGnm  k  2003s.. 
a  MMiY  ionsl  p.a  bok  assc  nusHMEniN  oc  20007 

NBHM  J.  tKUm.  1600 IMSON  BIW.,  fll»  MUSTON  VA  22071 . 


CWBWHBie.  IS$7  E  ST.,  mr  WMKnM  DC  20006 -ZZZIZ 

otMus  A.  iniaf.^sunE  iioi  im  ooMccnair  a\«ue,  nwhashmcton  oc  joosf- 


nm  ft  mtY.swit  coo  looo  leanm  avbiul  m  wMMcnM  oc  2000s.. 

OBAaEIN JJOaa  170S  mi  YOH  A»L,  NN  WMMNBION  U  20006 

warn.  WMacY,  sure  2700 1000  nuon  bivd.  mucioi  va  2220s 

JOM  C  HNSn.  «3  MA  aOGE  D«K  OEAI FAUS  W  22066.. 


^fEKt  ft  ftOOOE.  910  I61N  STKH  lOM  302  NASMNeiQN  DC  20006.. 


».  412  F«SJ  ST.,  SE.  #2( 

,  1724  MASSMHStTS  Aff,  M*  IMSMMETIIN  K  20<B6.. 


P200  1ASHM6T0N  DC  2O0O3.. 


MftES  r.  VOKY ^ „... 

AIM  1.  MDML  sunt  040, 1100  COMKnCUT  AVt,  MT  «IASMN6TDN  DC  20036.. 

JME  t  imi776  F  ST.,  Ml  NASMMEIDft  DC  »N6 

THmiY  LiOnE.  1771  N  STIKT,  NO  NASiwCION  DC  20036.. 


matm  iTSSk.  mc.,  47s  mosn  omk  sum  239  new  yok  iir  ioiis._ 

m»T  L  ftOnUI,  2SS0  ft  ST.,  Ml  SUnE  2»  mSHMCTON  K  20037 

JCHN  ftOKNUnS  R  SI,  NW  NASHHETDN  DC  20006 


■OKM,  iBMS  (  nois.  sum  too  Nomx  im  h  siMm/iiiemxm^ 

Di 


JEAME  ftOM,  IMS  H  SIKH,  Ml  OMSHKIM  K  20062 

OOKT  Um,  600  m  HAMPSMK  AMNIE,  mi,  #3S4  WASHMGION  DC  20037.. 

JMKS  A  ftOMU.  soon  PIA»  I  PMUOOPHH  PA  19113. 

fiEMlDA.ftOMRll  DUPaNTCia£«MSMMeiONK20036 

■AKAKI  ft  ftOMB,  17S0  lU  KAOON  HMD  MOIAN  VIA  22102- 
■Nmi  S.  ftOMS.  19S7  E  SnEH,  Ml  NASHKIW  K  20006.. 


traBBIER,  1920  N  ST«T,  N.W  HMSHMGIDN  K  nJOs!! 
NUMM  C  ftaMBON,  2001  «Kn  ADAMS  ST.  AUCnM  VA  20001.. 


D.  ftDHZa.  sum  500  123S  fiTOSON  DAMS  NRMMAY  AlUKnM  tM  22202. 
USSBi  KftOaA,  sum  160  950  N.  GUK  ID.  AMKrON  VA  22203. 
SOI  ftOSMkliSO  I  STJM.  #215  (MSHMEION  DC  20036 

BEWAM  MOSS,  2440  WUMA  AW.,  Ml  NASMMGnM  DC  20037 

VBOR  E.  HOS^  sum  500  1199  L  STRST.  Ml  WASMMeTDN  DC  20036 
MOSSJCGS  t  BEUMON,  1740  N  STUSI.  UN  NASHMeRM  K  20036.. 


Di.. 
0i_ 


lYW  L  MOTE,  1015  15TH  STJIW.  #900  WASHMGIOH  X  20005 

Moim  pcnk  assn  of  ahou,  mi  160o  eye  siket,  mi  nashm^dn  dc  20006 
jom  J.  Mon£Y,9|m  oos  600  mmyUmd  ave..  sn  mMiiiDN  k  20024 


MOm  MB  EVlnBrT  IHNIFACIUnS  ASSOQAini.  1120  19TH  ST.,  M)  SUm  333  WASHMGIOI  K  20036.. 

MOm  ffiCU  ftAWFACIUIEIIS  ASSOCWfOI  OF  THE  US.,  Ml,  300  KW  CEMER  BUK.  DEIUT  Mi  4S202 

KUY  HOUEY  MOUNIAM,  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.,  WD  NASHMGTCH  OC  20036 

MOIMTAII  MESI ASSOCMIES.  SUm  180  2121  K  ST.,  JM  NASHMGnM  DC  20037 

D> _ 

HAKU  P  MUEUBI  ft  P.O.  BOK  nS5  PWAOaMA  PA  19101 


FAira)  A  MUMMMO,  2421  S.  MCMGAN  ST  MOKMI  COY  Bl  46614 

MilMI  G.  HUUO.  lilO  WGCONSM  AVOUE.  Ml,  #630  NASHMETDN  K  20007.. 

■EHAM)  1  MUUER,  1100  CONNECIKUT  Aff.,  Ml  WASHMCION  DC  20036 

TMCY  MUUM,  1000  COMHECnCUT  AVL^MI,  #700  NASMNGTDH  K  20036 


MSEn  J.  MuiuNS,  sum  202  eoo  maAyumo  avenje,  sw  kashrktoi  k  20024. 

OAMa  J.  MUnvllS  I6IM  SI.,  mi,  #603  RMSWKnM  DC  20006 

1  R.  MURPHY,  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVBWE,  Ml  NASHHteTON  DC  20036 

RKHARO  L  MiRiPHY,  2020  II  ST.,  Ml,  #200  (MSHRCTQN  K  20006.. 

KMARO  W.  MURPHY,  1133  20TM  ST.  NW  WASMMGTDN  DC  20036 

MURRAY  t  SCMEO,  MTE  695  2550  M  ST.,  NW  WASHRKTON  K  20037.. 
Di 


Di. 
Di.. 


D.  mwa  MUMMY.  MURRAY  AND  SCHEER  2SS0  M  SIRST,  NW  WASNRKIDN  K  20037. 

Di „„ 

Di 


Di- 


I  L  MURMY,  sum  1002  1911  BTERSOH  DAMS  HBiWAY  ARUNEIDH  VA  22202. 

WRIMM  t  MURRAY,  IBOO  MASS.  AVE.,  NW  WASMGIW  DC  20036 

FRANK  DOMRRC  HUSCA,  1625  EYE  SnOT,  NW  VMSMCTDH  DC  20006 

HANOU)  0.  MUIM,  1600  WI50N  BLVD.,  #iOOO  MUCIOI  VA  27209 

ROBaiJ.  MUra,  120  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10271 

lAMMBCE  P  MUTIBL6I49  Oti)  DOMRRON  OR.  HOENI  VA  22102.. 
Z,  1120  OONRKnCUT  / 


f  AVE..  NW  WASMRCTDN  DC  20036.. 


FRO  J.  MUn.  1120  001  _ 

GARY  0.  HViaS,  1015  IBIH  SIREH,  NW  HASMHKTON  DC  20036. 

lAW  ORS.  OF  niOIH  1150  A  ST.,  Ml,  #12n  WASHRKTON  DC  20006 

dJFTORD  ft  NAEVLSUm  503  1919  PBN6YIVANH  AVENUE.  NW  mSHRKION  DC  20006.. 

NANCY  A  NAEY,  sum  209  1025  CONNECIKUT  AVBRK,  NW  WASHRKTON  K  20036 

INM  H  NABA,  1616  H  STREH.  NW  WASHRKTON  0C2OOO6 

BBINAND  NASH,  1015  ISTH  ST,  NW  SUm  400  WASHRKTON  K  20036 

D) 

Ot 

FRANCES  E  NATHAN,  455  FTH  AVENUE  NEW  VORX  NY  10016. 


ElifhlfW/CBiM 


SENATE  OF  PUERTO  RKO. 
TOBACCO  BCimm.. 


AMBHCAN  COUNOL  OF  UR  RGUWNCE.  BC~ 


MTIOtML  PORK  PRODUCERS  COUNOL.. 
GEONGH^WnCOORP. 


L  L  DU  ran  DE  NEMOURS  too. 

GENERAL  ELECTHC  CO. 


MANCHESIBI  ASSOCMIES,  LTD.  (FOR:  NISSAN  MOTOR  OOHPANY,  ITD.).. 

AIMGAMAIH)  IWBHI  UNBilta.-C» 

NAIDMl.  RURAL  afCIKCOVBMnW  ASSN 

AMERRXN  MEAT  BSmUIE 

AHEMCAN  VMIBINAYS  OrERAIOB,  MC 

ASSOCMTH)  GENBAL  OOMIRMnORJ  OF  AMERCA. 

UNBN  OF  CONCERNED  SCBHETS 

TEXAS  EASTBM  IRANSMBSXM  CORP. 

AN)  IRANSrORT  ASSN  OF  AHER 

TW(,  HC 


FEDERATION  OF  AMERICAN  OONIROUfD  SHN>PMG.. 

ASSOCMIVN  OF  AMEMCMI  RAUOAOS 

NATIONAL  CABU  lElEMSXM  ASSN,  MC.. 


AICHBON,  TOPBA  t  SANTA  FE  MR.WAY  00. 
NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  HANUFACIUIERS 


NAIDNAL  ASSN  OF  BROAOCASIERS.. 


OONQOIEUM  CORPORAIRM. 

C0MMWCATO6  WORXBB  OF  AMBKA 

OOHBRnQ  FOR  CAP  F0RRMT10N  THROUGH  DMDEND  REBMSIHUI. 

OONSOUOAIED  NAIURM  GAS  00 

mOU  FME  CNBMCAIS,  MC... 


QMMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  U.S  . 
SOOETY  OF  REAL  ESTATE  APPRACERS. 
soon  PAPBI  COMPANY.. 


AMBHCAN  FEDQMHON  OF  TEACMBB/Aa-aO .. 
BRO  MSimm  OF  AMERCA... 


ASSOCMIID  G8BML  CONIROIRS  OF  AMBHCA. 
CRY  AND  COUNIY  OF  SAN  FRANCBOO.. 


MEAT  NMRIERS  COUNCH.  OF  AHBBCA.  MC.. 


ITAIMN  A£ROSF«a  MOUSIRBIUJA),  MC 

AMERXMI  BORER  MANUFACIUROS  ASOCMHaN,  MC. 

CROWN  ffllERBACH  OORPORAIXM 

ASSOCMIKM  OF  BANK  HOUMK  COS. 


AMERKAN  NATURAL  RESOURCES  CO.. 

NAIDML  BNRIERS  ASSN 

NAIKNAL  CENTER  FOR  APPROTRMIE  lECNNOUKY. 

NAIOML  COMMUNITY  ACTION  FOUNOATHN 

NATIONAL  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  (  FWANCE  CORP.. 
MTBINORTN. 


1,275.00 

1,250.00 

31,500.00 

22S.0O 


1.S00J0 

5,000.00 

60.00 

IMO.0O 


1,104.17 

Toiio.iio 

1,000.00 


200JID 


5,700.00 
1,000.00 

250.00 

1,500.00 

1SJ9 

399.00 


700.00 


2,250.00 
10,140J6 


tJOOOO 
175.00 


17ai7 


NAIKMAL  FEDERAIRM  OF  MD0ENOBIT  BUSMESS. 


AMERCAN  PAPBt  MSI,  MC 

GREAT  NATnMLCORFOMnM. 


UTAH  POWER  tUGHT  CO.. 

TAXPAYERS  FOR  FHIBML  PBCKM  REFORM... 

FRBONERS  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MDMNA.  EI  AL„ 

IMD  CUSS  MAR.  ASSOCMDOH 

CHRYSUR  OORPORATHN 

NAIHML  RETAR.  MERCHANTS  ASSN 


FARMOIS'  EDUCAIKMAL  1  OMPERATIVE  UNRM  OF  AMOROL. 

BUIHK  tCOMSnUCIWN  TRADES  OEPI 

GUlf  OLOORPORAinN. 

SERMCE  EMPLOYEES  MIL  UNKM,  AR-CU.. 

NAIKMAL  FOOD  PROCESSORS  ASN.... 

AMERCM  MSI  OF  ARCMmCIS 

NAIKMAL  BUSMESS  AMCRAH  ASSN. 

JOSEPH  SEAGRAM  t  SONS,  MC 

SWAOANO  SUGAR  ASSN.. 


CMR>«0,  MLWAUKEI.  ST  PAUL  t  PACnC  MB. 

oMaND  CUffSWN  00 

FRBPORT  RMERALS  00 

WON  WE  LESSORS  ASSN,  MC. 
LTV  CORPORAIXM.. 


NAIKMU.  COUNOL  OF  ODAL  LESSORS 

lEAR  SKIER,  MC/ENER6Y  PRODUCTS  ON. 
NAIKHML  RURAL  ElECIRK  OXIPBMTIVE  ASSN.. 
AMOaCAH  SOOETY  OF  OMl  ENGMEERS. 


RAYMOND  NATHAN,  4242  EAST-WEST  HWY  CHEVY  QMSE  MD  20015 

NAIKMAL  AGHEUl^UHL  OfMCAlS  ASSN,  1155  ISIH  ST^  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20005 

NAIKMAL  ASSN  FOR  FRQ  ENIBPHCLMIE  107  1101  N^  HWSWRE  AVi,  NW  WASHRKTON  DC  20037. 
NAIKMAL  ASSN  FDR  HUMANE  ICGHAhON,  MC  PO  BOK  11675  SI.  PETERSBURG  K  33733 


NAIKMAL  ASSN  FOR  NBGHBORHflOO  90«Xm,  MC  P.O.  BOK  14617  OUMBUS  OH  43214 

NAIKMAL  ASSN  FOR  UNHRMED  SERHC^TO.  NX  1406  5535  HB«>STEAO  WAY  SPRMGFIEU)  VA  2215L.-„..„..„..„„. 

NAIKMAL  ASSN  OF  AMCRAFT  t  OOMMUNRATHNS  SUPPUERS.  MC.  7360  LAUREL  CANYON  BIVD  NORTH  HOUYWDOO  CA 

9160& 

NAIKMAL  ASSN  OF  BEVERAGE  WFDRIERS,  1025  VERMONT  AVENUE,  NW,  #1205  WASHRKTON  OC  20005. 

NAIKMAL  ASa  OF  FEDERAL  VEIBHMRMNS,  SUm  136  1522  K  Sf.,  NW  WASHRKTON  K  20005 

NAIKMAL  ASSN  OF  HOMES  FOR  ORUMEN,  104  EAST  35TH  ST.  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 

NAIKMAL  ASSN  OF  MOEPENOOI  OOUEGES  1  UNMERSmES,  SUTE  503  1717  MASSACHUSEnS  AVI,  NW  WASHRKTON 

X  20036. 
NAIKMAL  ASSN  OF  MSURANCE  BROKERS,  MC  SUTl  700  311  F«ST  STREH,  NW  WASHRKTON  DC  20001 

NAIKIHL  ASSN  OF  IMNUF«niRBBJ776  F  ST.,  NW  WASHRKTON  DC  200O6. 

NAIKMAL  ASSN  OF  MUTUAL  MSURAliCE  COS.,  3707  WOOOMEW  IRMX  PO.  BOK  61700  MDHNAPOUS  M  46261 

NAIKMAL  ASSN  OF  PERSKM  CONSULTANTS  1 AOMRRSIRAIORS,  MC  SUm  300  3  PKOMONI  CENTER  ATIANIA  GA  30042 

NAIKMAL  ASSN  OF  PERSOMB.  OMBUIIANIS,  1432  DURE  ST.  ALfXANORM  VA  22314 

NAIKMAL  ASSN  OF  PUHMN&WMMMOOUNG  aMIMCTORl  1016  20TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

NAIKMAL  ASSN  OF  P«Wm  BIIQnS,  AlAMEDA  ROOSEVELT  2127  SAN  SAlVaOOR^E  SALVADOR. 


NAIKMAL  ASSN  OF  REAL  ESTATE  lNBTi«T  TRUSTS,  MC.  1101  17TH  SI.  NW  SUJIE  700  WASHMGION  K  20036.. 


AMEMOW  WATERWAYS  OPERATORS,  MC  . 
ASARCOMC. 

AUTOMOTM  PARIS  REBURDERS  ASSN „. 

AMBJCAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

NAIKMAL  COUNOL  OF  FAMa  CbOPERAiiB  " 

batbmhkoi  ml.. 

MOC0Nn(ENT0H.AGASASSN.„. 

AMERCAN  BUSMESS  OONFOSNCE. 

NAIKMAL  ( 


GOEML  aECTRC  0) 

MBCX  a  CO.,  MC 

NEW  YORli'PUBU;"liMAiiv": 
AMERCAN  EIHKM.  UNBN.... 


900.00 

7,444.00 
3,975.61 
3,027.71 

30,000.00 
2,500.00 
2,000.00 

31,937.46 
2,250.00 


1,419.16 


47.00 


241.05 
17O00 
155.00 


10.00 
ltt.46 


4,549.11 


343.00 

15.39 

231.41 


t3i4 

■730.04 
14100 


60.15 


an 


31,937.46 

200.00 

3,095.25 

1,419.16 


3,000.00 
17,6a00 
1,750.00 


60000 
2,000.00 

150.00 
1,960.00 
14,411J7 
1,000.00 
1,000.00 

500.00 

'506.00 


600.00 
250.00 


2S0.00 
500.00 


179.50 

2,soaoo 

300.00 
300.00 


1,000.00 
207.00 


5J19.0O 
6L13 
175.00 


4,305.00 

555.00 

6,011.97 


14.02 
6399.24 
2.0a.51 
9JOS.0O 


11,6«9J0 


63,510.47 


10,650.00 
10,400.00 
3.127  Jl 


24M).00 


22i2 

5,403.10 

30121 


105.00 

20.00 

22.36 

6,64107 


614.27 
263.71 


6100 


5150 
2&00 


26120 
6,01197 


105.77 
1,711.13 
1,572.92 
5,257.93 


41.21 

1,400.00 

19U7100 


63,510.47 


7352.51 
6.100.00 
3.127.11 


920.00 
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NAIKMAL  ASSN  OF  STEVEDORES.  SUITE  705  1199  L  STREH,  NW  WASHMGION  X  20036 

NAIKMAL  ASSN  OF  IRUOl  STOP  OPERATORS,  IC,  SUm  505  700  H.  FMRFAX  ST.  AlEXANORM  VA  22314. 

IMDONAL  ASSN  OF  WHEAT  GKINERS,  SUm  300  415  2M0  ST.,  NE  WASHRKTON  K  20002 

NAIIMAL  AUOOAIBUAL  ASSN,  MC  3150  SPRMG  SI.  FAllfAX  VA  22031 

NAIRMAl  IBCFII  PROMOIKMS,  PO  BOK  21347  WASHN6IDN  K  20005 

NAIUHL  BROUR  OOUHOL  1155  15IH  ST.,  NW  NWSHRKION  K  2O0O5.. 


NATKIW.  faSK&uSm  KaUM.  FiWMGUr  SQUARE  SOUTH  RIASliii^'DC  iWON"^ 


NAIKMAL  MRU  lElEVBKM  ASSN,  k,  1724  HIBSMHISEm  AVL,  NW  WASHMGION  X  20036.. 

NAIKNML  CAmODrS  ASSN,  5420  S.  QUEBGC  SI.  PA  BOK  34(9  naJEWQOO  00  10155 

NAIKMAL  CLUB  ASSOCMIKM.  1625  EYE  STJW,  #609  WASHRKTON  K  20006 

NAIKMAL  OM.  A»,  aiALMC  WASHMTON  K  20031 

NAIKMAL  CM.  COaiMERS  AlUNKE^SUm  MM  1919  PBBBYLVMRA  AW.,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006. 
NAIKMAL  ODAUTKM  FOR  HAMNE  OOKERVAIKM,  MC,  PA  BOK  23291  SAVANNAH  GA  31403.. 


NAIKMAL  OQAUIKM  OF  THECOMMUNCATKMS  USOi  t  PROMDCRS.  SUm  101  115  0  SliiEn'.'¥'iB)iilM'OC 
20003. 

NAIKMAL  CQALIIKM  TO  BM  HANOGWS,  100  MARYLAND  AVt,  NE  WASHRKTON  K  20002 

NAIKMAL  OOMM  AGAMST  REPRESSIVE  LfiSAnON,  201  MASSMHUSEnS  AVL,  NE  WASHRKTON  K  20002 


NAIKMAL  OMM  FOR  A  HUHN  LIFE  AMBBMENT,  MCSUm  400  1707  L  ST.,  Ml  NASHM6TON  X  20036 

NAIKMAL  COMM  ON  SWU.  BSUE  MOUSIRML  OmiWMBIT  BONDS,  BOX  1,  900  SOUTH  1100  M  ST.,  IM  WASHMGION 
K20031 

NAIKMAL  COHMBCML  FRMNCE  OONFERBQ,  OK  PENN  FIAZA  NEW  YORK  NY  10001 

RAIKMAL  CONSUMBI CBIIBI  FDR  l£GAL  fflMOS,  3254  CNES  OMIT,  NW  WASHMGION  X  20007 

NAIKMAL  OOnON  OOUOL  OF  AMBL  PA  BOK  imS  HOmS  IN  3lilL 
NAIKMAL  OXMOL  FOR  KSracii 


i  POUCY,  MC  7216  STAFFORD  RD.  AlEXANDRM  VA  22307 

MTKMAL  COUNOL  OF  AGMOUUML  aRUYBB,  435  SOUTNBM  BIOC  1425  H  ST  JW  WASHMGION  K  20005.. 

MinWL  COUNOL  OF  KMIH  CBnBB,  SUm  915  2600  MRGMH  AW.,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20037 

NAIKMAL  OIUNOL  OF  lEOMCAL  SaMZ  RBUSIRB,  SUm  1190  1150  K  SIREH,  NW  WASHRKTON  X  20006... 


MIKML  COUNOL  ON  SYNIHETC  FUQS  PRODUCIKM,  SUm  960  1175  EYE  ST.,  Ml  WASHRKTON  X  20006.. 

IMIKMM.  EUCIRCAL  MFGRS  ASSN,  2101  L  ST..  NW  WASHRKTON  K  20037 „. 

NAIKMU.  FBOAIKM  OF  BUSMESS  1  PROFESSHNAl  WOMEN'S  aUBS.  2012  MASSACHUSEnS  AVE.,  NW  WASHRKTON 
X20031 

NAIKMAL  FBISWIKM  OF  FEDBML  EMP10YEES,  1016  leiH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20031 

NAIKMAL  FQ«ATKM  OF  MDB>BBBn  BUaCS.  150  W.  20IH  AVE.  SAN  MATEO  CA  94403 

NAIKMAL  FBHUZER  SQIUIKMS  ASSN,  1123  JUmi  MDUSTIML  ROAD  PEORM  I.  61615 

NAIKIWL  FOOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN.,  l\33  20IH  ST.,  NW  WASHRKTON  X  20036 

NAIOML  GRAM  t  FQD  ASSN,  725  ISIH  ST.,  NW  WASHRKTON  K  20005 

MIIMAI  GRANGE,  1616  H  ST.,  Ml  WASHMGION  X  20006 


NUniM.  IMBIDNE  MSI,  RK^  SUm  500  3251  OUI IH  HWY.  FARIFAX  VA  22030 

NAnOHN.  lOnOrr  ASSOOAIKM,  pa  bok  13365  UB  VEGAS  NV  19112 

NAUMAl  MARmME  000*311741  N  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  K  20031 

NRHMAL  HU  PRDOUCBBFEDBWIKM,  1140  RRLSON  BLVD.  ARUNGTON  VA  22201 

NOONL  OFFaWMNE  DEAIBB  ASSOCMIKM,  110  IMLY  BLVD.,  PA  BOK  707  «nOD  OAU  L  60191.. 

NAUOMI  or.  JOBBBB  OUCR.  mc,  1707  H  ^.,  NW  IITH  FLOOR  WASHRKTON  K  20006 

NAIKMU  PARNMG  ASSOOAIKM,  2000  K  ST  NW,  #350  WASHRKTON  X  20036 

NATKMN.  PEST  OONIROL  ASNJIOO  OAK  Sf.  DUM  LORRK  VA  22027 

NAIKMAL  PROOUa  IMUTY  iniNOU  20  N.  WAOBI  DR.  ORCWO  1  60606. 


\mmlOmk 


NAIKMAL  FUBUC  AfFARB  CORP.,  ONE  FARRAGUI SDUMS  SOUTH  WASHRKTON  K  20006.. 

NAIKMAL  REALTY  OOMHm&  2i33  M  ST,  NW  WASHMGION  X  20036 

NAIKMAL  RBMMUTAIKM  <Sn,  633  S.  WASHRKTON  SI.  AlEXANDRM  VA  22314.. 


WIKMAL  RESOURCE  CBlia  KM  OMSUMBB  OF  LEGAL  SBMCES,  3254  XMES  COURT,  NW  WASHMGION  X  20007. 

NAIKMAL  CIAI.  HBCHANTS  ASN,  100  W.  31ST  ST.  NBN  YObTnY  10001 

NAIKMAL  HGHT 10  WORK  OORHRTTO.  SUm  600  1001  BRAOOOCX  RO.  SPRMGFCLO  VA  22160 

NAIKMAL  MMAL  ELOIRC  ODOPERATIW  ASSN,  INO  MASSAORBEnS  AVL.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036.. 


NAIKMAL  RUML  lEnER  OMRBS'  ASSLSUtE  1204  1750  FBMSYIVANM  AVL,  NW  WASHRKTON  X  20006'!! 
MTOMLSAVRKSl  LOAN  liAGUL  sum  400  1101  ISIH  ST,  NWWASMNGIOli  K  20005. 


NAIKMAL  SB3WTY  IRADBB  ASSN,  RC,  SUm  4511  ONE  WOJiU)  TRADE  COmR  NEW  YORK  NY  10041. 

NAIKMAL  SHAU  BUSMESS  ASSN.  i604  X  ST.,  NW  WASHRKTON  X  20006 

NATKMN.  SMML  BUSMESS  BBBL  IR.  #1  km  MN  56431 

NAIKMAL  SOOETY  OF  PROF^OML  BKMEERS,  2029  X  SL  NW  WASHMGION  X  20006 

NAIKMAL  SOFT  DRMK  ASSN,  1101  16TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGIOM  K  20036 


NAIKMAL  SOUD  WASTES  HANAG8RBII  ASSN,  SUm  930  1120  OONNECIEUT  AVL,  NW  WASHMGION  X  20036. 

MIKWIL  TAX  BWALIIY  ASSN,  1000  OMNEnCUI  AVL,  NW  WASHRKTON  X  20A36 

MIKMAL  TAX  IRIIATKM  QMiTIH,  SUm  600  1523  I  STREH,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20005 

WmOWL  TME  DEALERS  t  REIREAOEiS  ASSN,  1343  I  ST..  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20005 

NAIKMAL  MCTMB  OF  CNH,  715  BGHTH  STRST,  NW  WASHRKTON  X  20003 

NAIKMAL  WATBI  RESOURS  ASN,  SUm  1202  iSS  LBIFANT  PIAZA  NORTH,  SW  WASHMGION  K  20024 

SUSAN  BRKWM  NEAL  SUm  695  600  WRYIMD  AVL,  SW  WASHMGION  DC  20024 

XARBI  J.  NEAIE.  2S01  M  SIREH  N.W.  WASHMGION  X  20037 

ALAN  ft  NEDRY,  1111  19TH  ST..  NW.  #303  WASHMGION  X  20036 

AUEN  NEECE  JR..  1050  17TH  SIREn,  NW  WASHRKTON  X  20036 

Di „ 

nqclcaior  t  assooaies.  mc  1050  17ih  street,  nw  washrkton  x  20036 

Od!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!Z!!!!!!!!!!ZZ!!Z!!!!!!!!!!!Z!!Z!!!Z!!!Z!!ZZZ!!!!!Z!ZZ!!!ZZ!!!!! 
Do 

C  B.  NEaY~CP!OS'iM  WiffiS  K'276b^^^ 
FRANCES  L  NOLY,  245  2ND  ST.,  NE  WASHMGION  K  20002.. 


MARY  ELI2ABEIH  NEESL  1101  15IH  ST,  NW,  #400  WASHMGION  X  200O5.. 
SIANUY  NBMO.  1320  19TH  ST,  NW  WASHRKTON  X  20036.. 


NBU  t  COMPANY,  MC.  SUITE  410  1100  17IH  STREH,  NW  WASHMGION  X  20036 

Dd _.. 

NBU  t  MUUBRKU  SUm  410  1100  17TH  SIROI,  NW  WASHRKTON  X  20036 

Do 

Od 

MARX  0.  RBSOL  SUm  900  1701  PENNSYLVANM  AVL,  NW  WASHRKTON  X  20036 

A^  1  NBM  ASSOOAIES,  SUm  1230  FBMSYIVANM  BMJHK  WASHMGION  X  20004. 

MITON  L  NESHBL  THE  GODFREY  BLOC  11  N.  WBOONSM  ST.  OIHORN  Wl  53121 

ELIZABETH  IBSl024  WBOMSM  AVL  N.W.  WASHMGION  K  20016 

MAL  NESnOODL  SUm  700  1111  NORTH  19IH  STREH  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

NETWORK,  mWODE  BIAND  AVL,  NE  WASHRKTON  X  200II.. 


L  XWN  NEURMNN.  SUm  120  1100  OONNECICUT  AVL,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036. 
MRU  NBBOCL  1101  VBMONT  AVL,  NW  WASHRKTON  X  20005.. 

ROBBir  B.  NEWUi.  311  ISI ST^  NW  WASHMGION  X  20001 

UXJB  H.  NBNNS,  1709  NEW  YORK  AVL,  NW,  #200  WASHRKTON  K  20006. 


NEW  YORK  OIMM  OF  MIL  COMM  OF  PASSBKB)  UNC,  25  BRMDWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10004.. 

BU  NEWBOU),  1510  N.  12TH  SIREH,  #204  ARUNGTdN  VA  22209 

Di. 


lESUE  F.  NEWCOMB),  226  W.  RmORIOUSE  SQUARE  PHRAOEUIRA  PA  19103.. 

KAINRVN  L  NEWMAN,  1101  15IH  ST.,  NW  WASHRKTON  X  20005 

THOMAS  L  NEWIMN,  1719  ROUTE  10  PARSRfANY  NJ  07054 

WUIW  1  NBMIANJR.,  PA  BOX  23451  WASHMGION  X  20024 

JANET  &  NEWPORT,  1707  N  ST..  NW,  IIIH  FL  WASHMCION  X  20006. 


CHARUS  L  MCHOIS,  101  QMSmimON  AVL.  NW  WASHMGION  X  20dbT 

MonuB  XMN  inns,  1620  eye  si^  nw  washmgion  x  2oooe. 


Di.. 
to. 


W.  MOBLS,  1146  I9IH  SIKH,  NW.  3RD  FLOOR  SUm  1033'WASHnKi(W'K''2W% 
~  MGRAM  1  ASSOCMIES.  MC  1150  IHH  SIREH.  NW  WASHMGION  X  20036 


39.500.00 

5«75b 

351S7SJ0 


1.7Sin 


U917S 


1.771.104J0 


1139SJ1 


14,021.11 

5,407.71 

3S334U1 

2,03110 

IMkM 

"nmai 
"fixm 

2S14S 


(2.141J0 

2037151 
12,25101 
3.ISM5 

lima 


14,029.00 

"ifttiai 

5.601i( 


1.7S1JR 


UI3.7$ 
3JHJ1 


1U16JN 


1131U1 


n,7(Si3 
7,75173 
9,237iKI 

33t3J3 

iimi 
""Wm 

72931 


3JB4JI 

IIMIS 

2037151 
12,2StAI 
3.100JS 
2,05911 


12,S11M 
20314J1 


WESIMGHOUSEEIECTRCOORP. 


NAIKMAL  FBIBMTKM  OF  MDEPBBBfl  BUSMESS. 

CHBMCAL  HANUFACTURBB  ASSOOAIKM,  MC 

SOUIHBM  CAUFORNM  BXSON  00. 


NEECL  CAIOR  t  ASSOOAIES,  MC  (FOR:  NAIKMAL  VENTURE  CAPITAL  ASSN) . 
NOCE,  MIOR  1  ASSOOATB,  MCtFOR:  SMAU  BUSRCSS  UNITED) 


NATldNAL  ASSN  OF  BUSMESS  DEVaOPMBII  CORPS.. 
NAIKMAL  ASSN  OF  DEVBOPMBII QIMPAMES  (NAOOD) . 

NAIBNAL  VBITURE  OtflTAL  ASSOCMIKM 

SMAU  BUSMESS  UNmO. 


SOUIHEASTBM  LUMBBI  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  (SUM). 
BB6CML  MAMGBRBH  OIRP  OF  AMBICA... 


COMMmEE  ON  NAIKMAL  LEGBUIKM. 

NAIKMAL  SAVMGS  t  LOAN  UAGUE 

IIAMMC  PROOUCBB  OOMMmH 

AMBRaWJC  OF  EGYPT. 


QDWMRRBH  OF  a  SALVADOR 

emnMMBii  of  a  Salvador 

NAIKMAL  FARM  I  POWER  EaUR>MBIT  DEAIBB  ASSN.. 

SBROR  EXEOmVES  ASSN — 

L  I.  DU  FONT  K  NEMOURS  1  CO 

BRA2IUAN  SUGAR  (  ALCOHOL  MSIHUTE 

nWOHAN  POODS.  MC 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  FEDBML  OKDH  UNHNS.. 


BALIWRE  GAS  1  BICIHC  0).. 

AMBICAN  MBKAL  ASSN 

NATUNAL  RESTAURANT  ASSN. 


NAIKMAL  ASSN  OF  MUTUAL  SAVMGS  BAMS.. 


BIL  NEWBOU)  AND  ASSOOAIES  (FOR:  AMBHCAN  PROTESTANT  HOSPITAL  ASSN.). 
BlU  NEWBOU)  (  ASSOOAIES  (FOR:  TEXAS  HOSPITAL.  EI  AL) - — 


PMUDaPMM  NATUNAL  BANK. 
RBMBUC  SIEa  CORP.. 


NAIHNM.  ASSN  OF  MANUFACIURBB  . 

OONSOUOAIED  RAl  OORPORAIKM 

NATHNAL  OL  JOBBBB  OOUNX. 


WIUAM  W.  NOOBON,  SUm  607  1150  17IH  ST.,  NW  WASHRKTON  X  20036 

PNIKK  L  NUN,  117  14IH  ST.,  NW  WASHRKTON  X  20005 

SIBMIRT  L  NrS,  225  BARONNE  ST.  NEW  ORLEANS  U  70112 

NBSAN  MOTOR  COMPANY,  ITO..  PA  BOX  1606  560  SYLVAN  AVENUE  ENGIEWOOO  CUFFS  Ni  07632. 


UNITB)  BROTHBRBOD  OF  CARPBUBB  1  UMBB  OF  AMBHCA. 

AMBHCAN  MSI  OF  CBtHFlEO  PU8UC  ACCOUNTANTS 

OONSUMBBUNBNOFU.S.,  MC. 

FEDBML  LAW  BVORCBKNI OFFXSS  ASSN 

MASSNHISEnS  BAY  TRANSPWTAIK)N  AUTHORITY.. 


SYSTBB  CONTROL  lOHNOUKY.  MC. 

WBSAQRISEnS  BAY  TRANSn  AUIHORITY 

AMBHCAN  POSTAL  WORXBB  UMON,  AR-OO. 
SMPBUUBB  COUNOL  OF  AMBHCA 


1723J5 

2104 

1*4.115.75 


2.4U31 


934124 


1334100 
363,02100 


5ML00 


I2JMM 


SjlBJO 

7jai« 
s,ss9je 


21JK7.00 

215100 

31100 

50.00 

130100 

1,70100 

200.00 

25100 

130100 

1.70100 

ijnoo 


3345.76 
130100 


40,00100 
130110 


1,40030 

21445.07 

U0431 

2347.00 


5.711.75 

"■iuso.bo 

5,100.00 
40100 


600.00 
3350.00 
5300.00 
19300.00 
1300.00 
730100 
130100 
939931 


9,01M1 
13J71S4 


93C2.S0 
2031431 


13010 
14 

21.71147 


342.54 

._....„ 

430030 


4350.00 
934314 
3397.14 
1331P00 

54.50 
3.750.00 

162.18 


1350.00 
33344.73 


1193.62 
7375.00 
5,599.00 


12,920.00 

200.n 


50.00 
1.50100 
1,700.00 
200.00 
250.00 
1,500.00 
1.700  00 
1300.00 


5430 
350.00 
600.00 

"m'ob 


150.00 


13C9.04 


25,563.33 

51531 

70.06 


211.03 

1,259.41 

950.00 

500 


3,010.49 

"Mii'n 


11970 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  11,  1983 


OrpwHiaii  Of  MMduH  Hta| 


NBSM  WIOR  aMraHTDN  M  USA,  1919  FfNNSVlVANA  AVENK.  NW,  #707  WASHMGTON  DC  200K.. 

n.  Mousnac  mc  \m  mom  of  tmi  «Maaus  kw  ww  icy  1002a 

UK fc ¥ua. i«a I snsi, nw, #906 mamsm xwm   ,^^. 

man w  noun.  1303  new mmpshk avl.  nw  wwsMMcraipc  zoom 


«Mua  F  NOUN,  iiii-ijm  snKJjtw.  9Th  fioai  wsmem  x  2003* 

H.  CMSTOnO  NOUt  2501  ■  SI,N1(I  NASHMGTON  DC  20037 

ii5m»w  wJBnai.  sum  900  ONf  moiM  c«g^ 

JOSBK  II  NOBWBY  ■,  1101  ITffl  SIKTJfN  WASWBIW  «  20036 

Ml*  I.  NOKU.  ItSO  li  ST..  NW  HMSHMGltN  K  20006 . 


NORTH  ««MI  BOWT  GRMN  ASSNJK.,  1100  M  ST..  NW,  SUII  6104  1*!^«<6nM  DC  20036.. 

MRTH  MHOM  mmONI  ASSOCWTiON.  ill  2M)  ST..NE  WASMNCIDN  OC  20002 

EVANS  W.  NORH,  1216  16TH  SnET,  l«  WASHNGroNDC  2006^.- 

1.  musa  Nonwonjioi  ism  sr..  nw  washmgiqn  dc  20005 .~ - 

NORTHEAST  UTUIKS  SmCE  00,  SEIKN  ST.  BEMM  0  06037 - 

h5«»»  WRiw  »j»i  rbmsKtim  avenue,  nw  washmgton  k  20006. 

MKM  NORVM.  1202 1  WASMNGTON  ST.,  #2  AUXANORIA  VA  2231^. 


NDSSAMM  GUTHNER  (MR  i  OUOTT,  1140  19IN  ST.,  NW,  #600  WASMNGTON  K  20036.. 
Dg 


Bi- 
ll, 
h- 


r.  iniAa'lJoiiL"zn>BwsnvAMA  avenue,  se  washmgton  dc  20m. 


RAUK  D.  NURXBB6R.  SUITl  412  444  NORTH  CAHTOl  STKET  WNWASMNCTW  X  20001.. 

FRANOM  W.  NUTTa.  1025  CONNtCTBUT  AVE..  NW,  #512  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

WRI  I.  matCD.  7901  WtSTPARK  OR  NCIEAN  VA  22102 

CD.  NYBEIG.  P.O.  BCK  SOO  AUSTIN  MN  55912 

HU8ERT  l  ffBANNON,  P.O.  BOX  23451  WASHRIGTON  K  20024 

GEORGE  OVA  Jl .  li5  16TH  ST.,  NW.  #304  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 


aUMAN  a  OWN,  1709  NEW  Vwii  AVE.,  NW,  #101  WASHMGTON  DC  i 
HHN  F.  OmnCORiECTCUT  PETROUUM  COUNOl  410  ASVUM  ST  HAR 


,'20006 

. HARTFORD  a  06103 

GmRENCeT^^RBI.  breed,  AMOn  t  MORGAN  1875  EYE  STffirTNW.  #1000  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 

MARY  EIHN  OWO.  1100  M  ST .  NW,  SUTE  710  SOUTH  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

RAYMOND  V.  OWEN,  1707  L  ST..  NW,  #200  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 

MVD  S.  OWVON,  1916  WRSON  BIVD.  ARUNGTON  VA  22201 


lERRENCE  M.  OXONNai  I ,  SURE  505  1625  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036.. 

WUIAH  B.  OfCONNEU.  Ill  EAST  WACXER  DR  CHCAGO  l  60601 

OtOMRM  4  HANNAN.  1919  PENNSYIVANIA  AVE.,  NW,  #100  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

Do - 

Do 

Oi. 


Hi.... 

Ol.-. 
Di.-. 
Dl„.. 
Do-. 
Dl_. 
Oi.~ 
Dl-. 

k-. 

t»^ 
Di„ 
Oi... 
Do-. 
Oi... 
Oi.. 
Si.. 
Oi_. 
Ol„ 
Oi... 
Oi.. 
Oi- 
Oi- 
Di- 
Oi.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


GEORGE  I  OmMOR,  600  NEW  HAMFSHME  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20037 

lEOMRD  F.  O'CONNOR,  100  FEDERAL  ST  BOSTON  MA  02110 •.;:-:;;;;^-,;i-,;x;,:;i- 

PATREX  C  O'CONNOR.  KENT  (  O'CONNOR  1919  PENNSYIVANIA  AVE..  NW.  #300  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 

Do 

Do.. 
De.. 


GRAOV  OCURMMGS  M.  2129  ATUNTK  AVi  BROOKLYN  NY  11233 

lOHN  B.  ODAY,  SUHE  590  1700  PENNSYIVANIA  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGTON,  K  20006.. 

THOMAS  A  ODAY.  1110  VBIMONT  AVL.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

ASHTOH  1.  ODOMCU.  50  BEAU  ST..  FO  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANCISCO  CA  94119 

lANE  aGRAOY.  115  16TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

TERRI  O'GRAOY,  1600  RHODE  BUND  AVBRIE,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

BARBARA  E.  OKARA,  4400  MKARTHUR  BLVD..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20007 

BARTliY  014ARA.  25  lOUBWNA  AVL.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 . 


IWTTHEW  CHARA,  1200  NEW  HAMPSMRE  AVE..  NW  SUITE  370  WASHINGTON  DC  20036...._..--... 
ODEEH  ASMmO  LYONS  t  WARD.  ONE  FIRST  NATIONAL  PIAZA  -  SUITE  5100  CHICAGO  1  60603.. 

KATNUEN  OflEARY^  1625  EYE  ST..  N.  W.  ROOM  301  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

ffMELVENY  t  MYHB.  1100  M  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

Do  

ONEAl  i  CUASSEN.  CHTD.,  SUITE  952  600  NEW  HAMFSMRE  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20037... 

Do _„ 

Do 

aNEu  Mb~iiMS.TC'siiiiE°riTo  M 

Do 

Do " 

Do 

Oi 


Do.. 
Do.. 
Oi.. 
Oi.. 
Oo.. 
Dt.. 


DOWIO  X  OWU,  SUITE  2600  1000  WKSON  BLVD.  ARUNGTON  VA  22209.. 


EmpMiiv/CM 


MERR1U  LYNCH  i  CO.  MC... 

aEH  RESERVE  ASSN 

EOGONElfCIRCMSTmiTE.. 


CHEMKAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCUTm,  MC... 
NATDNAL  son  D«MX  ASSN. 


NATHNAL  ASSN  OT  SMAU  BUSMESS  MVESTMENT  COS.. 

PAOFC  SEAfOOO  PROCESSORS  ASSN 

PRIVATE  TRUCX  COUNCH.  OE  AMERXAJNC. 

AMERCAN  COUNCa.  OE  LIFE  MSURANCE.  MC 


MMNESOTA  MMMG  t  MANUFACTURMG  00.. 


WtDERNESS  SOCIETY.... .^ i:;-;-.-^" 

CITIZENS  COMMFORTHERKHTTOKEEPtBEAR  ARMS.. 

AETNA  LH  (  CASUALTY 

CAUFORMA  STUDENT  LOAN  FIUNCE  CORP 

DMDEND  SUPPORT  GROUP 

FOOD  MARXETMG  MSTITUTl 

GENERAL  ELECTRC  COMPANY 

HEUONETCS^MC 


100.00 

2.475.00 

300.00 


1J00.00 
3.7SO.0O 


357.00 


60.750.00 


2,000.00 


300.00 


204.56 

iuai6 


ai.7$ 


in.23 

140.01 
40.00 
5132 


60.750.00 


3,232.45 


MSTTTUTE  0^  OfCTRKM. »  ELECTRONKS  ENGMEERS,  MC.. 

MSURANCE  ASSOCIATXM  OE  CONNECTKUT - 

NEH  mjBUC  AND  DON  HOBAAC 

NEW  YDRX  UfE  MSURANCE  COMPANY 

PHOEMX  MUTUAL  UFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

UTOTEM,MC 

ELECTRdMC  DATA  SYSTEMS.. 


7.125.10 


400.00 


AMERXMI  ISRAa  PU8UC  AfFAfllS  CONHmEE.. 

REINSURANCE  ASSN  OF  AMER 

NATHNAL  MACHINE  TOU  BUILDERS'  ASSN. 

GEO.  A.  HORMa  (  CO. 

CONSOUOATH)  RAK.  CORPORATION 

UNITED  PAPERWORXERS  MTl  UWON.. 


US.  LEAGUE  OF  SAVINGS  ASSOCUTHNS.. 

AMERKAN  PETROLEUM  MST 

AMERCAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE.  INC 

OOW  CORNMG  CORPORATXM. 


MIERNATKMAL  TELEPHONE  i  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATXM 

AMERKMI  CMROPRACnC  ASSN .i;;^-^:^- 

KEEFE  COMPANY  (FOR:  WESTWGHOUSE  ELECTRC  CORP) 

U.S.  IfAGUE  OF  SAVMGS  ASSOOATXINS. 

AMERCAN  CLMKAL  LABORATORY  ASSN 

AMERCAN  FAMN.Y  UFE  ASSURANCE  CO .^. 

AMERCAN  MST  OF  CERTIFIED  PUBLC  ACCOUNTANTS 

AUTOMOTTVE  PARTS  t  WCESSORIES  ASSN 

BIYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE  WEBBER. 


9.575.64 


5.500.00 


2.050.00 


7.031.25 


2J4t50 


45000 
1.500.00 
17,500.00 

5saoo 


3.01 
2.160.00 

"'■■10.00 


500.00 


119.49 


14US 


3.009.H 


BLYTH  EASTMAN  PAINE  WEBBER  HEALTH  CARE  FUNOMG,  «C. 

BORDEN,  MC 

CXLW  RADIO  BROADCASTING,  LTD 

CNA  INSURANCE  .«.. «— «. 

QECTRONCDATA'Smis'cbRP"""";;" 

FIRST  NATXMAL  MONETARY  CORPORATION 

GUSS  PACXAGMG  MSTTTUTE 

GOLDEN  GATEWAY  CENTER - 

GOLDMAN  SACKS  t  CO. 


GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RCO. 

HEALTH  CARE  FINANCING  STUDY  GROW 

HENNEPM  COUNTY 

MDEFENDENT  FEDERAL  SAVINGS 

INVESTMENT  COMPANY  INSTITUTE 

MVESTORS  OtVERSinED  SERVCES,  MC. 

J.  a  PENNEY  CO,  MC 

lOSEPH  E.  SEAGliAM  t  SONS,  Mt 

KMBERLY-OARX  CORP 

LORD,  BSSEU  I  BROOK. 


1.415.00 


332.00 


3,000.00 


3JI0O.0O 


520.00 


unm 


MERRXL  LYNCH  WHITE  WELD  CAPITAL  MARKETS  GROUP.. 

NATIONAL  COAL  CONSUMERS  ALLIANCE 

NATIONAL  OOMM  FOR  QUALITY  HEALTH  CARL 

NEKH80RH00O  TV  COMPANY.  MC 

PADOOCX  PUBUCATXMSJC 

SECURITIES  MOUSTRYASSI. 


2.600.00 
150.00 


TENNESSEE-TOMHGOEE  WATERWAY  DEVaOPMENT  AUTHORITY. 

WESTMGHOUSE  ELECTRC  CORP 

NEW  YORX  UFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

FRIST  NATXMAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

AMERICAN  DENTAL  HYGIENBTS  ASSN. 

AMERCAN  SUPPLY  ASSOQATXM.. 


AMERCAN  WAREHOUSEMEN'S  ASSOCIATXW .... 

MOTOR  CARRIER  UWYERS  ASSN 

NATHNAL  COMMITTH  FOR  POOR  PEOPU_^... 
MSURANCE  ECONOMICS  SOQETY  OF  AMERCA.. 

ALLIANCE  OF  AMERICAN  INSURERS 

BECmaiNC 

AFLOO 

NATHNAL  RIFU  ASSN  OF  AMERCA.. 


AMERCAN  SOaETY  OF  TRAVU  AGENTS. 

MTERNATHNAL  BROTHERHOOD  OF  TEAMSTERS.. 

GENERAL  MILLS.  INC 

AMERCAN  MVSCO  CORPORATHN 

OOUIMBIA  GAS  OKTRWUTHN  COMPANIES 

AM  TRANSPORT  ASSN  OF  AMERCA. 

WARNO)  COMMUNCATHNS,  INC 

COHMOOnY  EXCHANGE,  BC. 


MTBMTHNAL  PRECUilS  METALS  CORP.. 

NATHNAL  AJR  TANKERS  ASSN .„ 

NATHNAL  REA  TELBHME  ASSN 

AUiGHENY  COUNTY  COMMBSHN 

BEER  INDUSTRY  AILWCE. 


11.700.00 
200.00 


1.267.75 
5.S30.64 


6.273.10 


450.00 


14.MU1 
562.50 
100.00 

12.200.23 


722.01 
5,716.45 


3.021.04 


196.95 


72J7 
22.47 


3,500.00 
27,400.00 
21,154.00 


1.900.00 


COMMERCIAL  UNHN  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

CRU6E  AMERCA.  INC. 

GLASS  PACXAGMG  MSTTTUTE 

HARVARD  MEOCAL  CENTER 

HOUSTON  NATURAL  GAS  CORP 


lEGBUTNE  ALLIANCE  OF  PHILATEUSTS,  HRD  ASSET  DLRS  (  CLTRS.. 

TEXAS  UTWTIES  SERVCES.  INC - 

U5.  FOOTBAU  LEAGUE - 

WESTMGHOUSE  ELECTRC  CORP 

MfcX  MOUSTRY  fOUNOATHN 

TRW,  MC — ..... — 


3,600.00 


600.00 


1.600.00 


600.00 
1.000.00 


127.59 
2.29511 
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OrfMialinor  hMdual  Fini 


I  OEMS  0700LL  1120  CONNECTCUT  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 

STEPHEN  L  OlOOlf,  1660  L  STREF,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

HARRY  R  OeiEY,  MOLON  SQUARE  PITTSBURGH  PA  15230 

a  H.  OCHENRDER,  1000  WISON  BLVD.  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

T  \.  OOEN.  1619  IIASSACHUSETTS  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

BRADFORD  C  OELMAN,  900  17TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 

OR.  MVESTMENT  MST,  FO  BOX  1293  WASHMGTON  K  20024.. 


R.Q  OLD  AND  ASSOCIATES,  MC,  205  THE  STRAND  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314. 
Do 


Do. 
Do.. 


ROBERT  A.  OlEXY,  P.O.  BOX  3151  HOUSTON  TX  77001 

AlVM  t  OLIVER.  725  15TH  ST.,  m  WASMMGTDN  X  20005 „ 

AUSTM  r.  OINEY,  1333  NEW  HAMPSHRE  AVL.  NW,  #1100  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 
DENNIS  M.  flISEN.  4(5  E  STREF  BAHO  FALLS  ID  83402 

Do _ 

Oo 


Do. 
De. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Oi. 
Oo. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


VAN  R  OlSEN,  1156  15TH  ST.,  NW.  #1019  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 
ROY  L  OLSON,  260  MADISON  AVL  NEW  YORX  NY  10016.. 


AUN  M.  OLSZEWSKI  1608  K  STREET,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

OARX  ONSTAD,  SUm  300  1201  PENNSYLVANU  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20004. 
PHUP  C  ONSTAD.  500  WEST  PUTNAM  AVL  GREINWCH  Q  06830.. 


ORGANUATHN  OF  PROFESSIONAL  EMPLOYEES  OF  USOA.  RM  1414  S.  BUILDING  U.S.  DB>T  OF  AGRCUITURE  WASHMGTON 
OC  20250. 

ABRAHAM  ORLOFSXY,  1016  16TH  STREET,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 

HIDEAXI  OTAXA.  SUITE  600  919  18TH  STIttET.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

ROLAND  A.  OUQIETTL  1660  L  ST..  NW.  #501  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 

CUFF  oust.  1800  MKSACWSETTS  AVL.  NW.  WASHMGTON  OC  20036.. 


OUTDOOR  POWER  EQU«>MENT  MSTITUTL  SUITE  700  1901  I  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036. 

CORDEU  OVERGAARD  «,  ONE  FIRST  NATHNAL  FU2A  CHCAGl)  IL  60602 

lACX  W.  OWEN,  sun  500  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20001 

THOIHS  J.  OWENS,  PA  BOX  12266  SEATTLE  WA  98102 

WRUAM  H.  OWEK  JR  ,  SUTE  1002  1101  I7TN  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036.. 

XATHERME  MM  02ER.  2000  P  SIREH,  NW,  #300  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

R  RAY  PAABO, SUITE  840  1100  CONNECTCUT  AVENUL  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 
XWN  N  PACIS.  1425  S  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20009.. 


RONALD  C  PADDOCK  t  COMPANY,  7025  N.  CAMMO  CANDEIAS  TUCSON  AZ  85718.. 

LEE  W.  PAOEN,  P.O.  BOX  201  TULSA  OK  74102 

W  D  PAGE,  SUITE  6  15(1  PHOENDl  BLVD.  ATUNTA  GA  30349 

GERI  PAUSt,  SUITE  200  2020  K  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 


HHN  H.  PAIATIELIO.  210  UTTU  FALLS  SIREH  FAUS  CHURCH  VA  22046 

HENRY  S.  PAUU.  201  N  WASHMGTON  ST.  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

WUJAM  STEVa  PALEOS.  P.O.  BCK  574664466  WASHMGTON  DC  20037 

BRADLEY  D  PAURER.  3238  WYNFORD  DRNE  FAIRFAX  VA  22031 

GERARD  PAUL  PANARO.  WEBSTER  (  CHAMBERIAM  1747  PENNSYLVANU  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006... 

FRED  PANZER,  1875  EYE  ST.,  NW,  #800  WASMNGTON  DC  20006 

PAPERBOARD  PACKAGING  COUNCX,  SUITE  411  1101  VERMONT  AVENUL  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

C  OUVER  PAPPS.  NJ.  PETROLEUM  COUNCR.  170  W.  STATE  ST.  TRENTON  NJ  08608.. 


PARAHO  DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATHN.  SUITE  300A  183  MVERNESS  DRIVE  WEST  ENGLEWOOD  CO  80112 

HARRCT  PARCEUS,  317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVL,  S.L  WASHMGTON  DC  20003 

HERSCHEU  L  PARENT,  ARKANSAS  PETROLEUM  COUNCH.  302  COMMERCIAL  NATL  BANK  BUXl  UTTU  ROCK  AR  72201. 

XXM  N.  PARKER.  1100  CONNECTCUT  AVL.  NW  SUITE  620  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

KEN  PARMELEL  1155  15TH  ST..  NW  SUITE  611  WASMNGTON  X  20005 

MX  PARHODGL  1014  VME  ST.  CMCMNATI  OH  45201 

ROBERT  D  PARTRIDGE.  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

PASXIS,  GORDON  (  HYMAN,  2005  MASSACHUSETTS  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

RCHARO  M.  PATTERSON,  1800  M  ST.  NW,  #700  SOUTH  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

WtUAM  H.  PATTERSON,  777  14TH  St..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005. 

KENTON  H.  PATTS.  3150  SPRING  ST.  FAIRFAX  VA  22031 

DAW  1.  PATTBON,  1750  X  ST.,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

PATTON  BOGGS  (  BLOW,  SUITE  800  2550  M  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20037 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do.... 

Do 

Oo 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.... 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do.... 


En|*va/QM 


AMERCAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 

MELLON  BANK  NA  AND  MEUON  NATHNAL  CORP.. 

GRUMMAN  AEROSPWE  CORPORATHN 

NATHNAL  FOREST  PRODUCTS  ASSN 

OraiSOXNMG  FVERGUS  CORPORATHN 


FORD  MROSPACE  t  CDMMUNCATHNS  CORP.. 

GENERAL  ElfCTRC  CO 

GRUMMAN  AEROSPWE  CORPORATHN 

SPERRY  DMSHN 

BROWMNtFERRB  MOUSIRCS.  MC 


NATHNAL  GRAM  I  FEED  ASSN. 


LEBOEUF.UWB,  UBY  (  MACRAE  (FOR  SMPPMG  COK>  OF  MOM.  M0„ 

AETNA  MaiRANCE  CO 

AMOCAN  BANKER'S  MSURANCE  CO  OF  FUNA 

CENTENNIAL  MSURANCE  COMPANY 

CHARTER  OAX  MSURANCE 

FUMSTS-  MUTUAL  MSURANCE  CO 

FOREMOST  MSURANCE  CO. 


GREAT  AMERCM  MSURANCE  COMPANY 

MMNEHOMA  MSURANCE  COMPANY 

MONSANTO  CO 

NATIONAL  FARMBIS  UNION  PRb(>ERTY  t  CMUALTY  MSURMCE  'OO .. 

STATE  FARM  ERIE  AND  CASUALTY  CO 

STATE  FARM  MSURANCE  COMPANY 

STATE  FARM  MUTUAL  AUTOMOORE  MSURANCE  CO 

TRAVaER'S  MOEMMTY  OF  RHODE  BUND 

TRAVELERS. 

Ui.  BEET  SUGAR  ASSN 

AMBHCAN  PAPER  MST.  MC 

AMERKVW  LEGHN 

TEXAS  AR)  CORP.  AND  CONiMENTiiL  'MR  LMB.. 

OONTROl  DATA  CORPORATHN 


NATHNAL  FEDERATKM  OF  FEDERAL  EMPIOVHS.. 
TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES,  USA.  MC. 
GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP. 


NATHNAL  RURAL  ELECTRC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN.. 


BK  PRAROE  FARMS,  MC 

AMERCAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

DOLLAR  SAVINGS  BMK  AND  WASHMGTON  MUTUAL  SAMNGS  I 

AMERCAN  DOITAL  ASSN 

U.S.  STUDENT  ASSN 

SANTA  FE  MOUSTRIES,  MC 

OnZENS  FOR  A  NiniAR  FREEZE 

ITT.  MEDTRONCS. 


PUBLC  SERVCE  COMPANY  OF  OKUHOMA. 
AMERCAN  PLYWOOD  ASSN.. 


SERVCE  EMPUIYEES  MR  UMON,  AR-OO,  OC. 


AMERICAN  CONGRESS  ON  SURVEVMG  (  iIaPPING'" 
RETIRED  OFFKERS  ASSN 


US.  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE. 

RETAt.  BAKERS  ASSN 

TOBACCO  RKIITUTL 


AMERCAN  PETROUUM  MST... 


ENVRHNMENTAl  POUCY  MSTITUTL. 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  MST 

M06R.  OB.  CORP 

ETHYL  CORPORATHN 


KROGER  COMPANY. 

NATHNAL  RURAL  ELECTRC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN.. 

NATHNAL  MUSC  PUBLISHERS'  ASSN 

DOW  CHEMXX  CO - 

GENERAL  QOIRC  00 

NATHNAL  AUDO-VBUAL  ASSN,  INC.. 


HEALTH  MSURANCE  ASSOCIATHN  OF  AMERCA.  MC. 

AIWA  AMERCA.  INC 

AXAI  AMERCA,  LTD 

AMERCAN  COLLEGE  'WlinRiiiGE'AtfORMm  


AMERCAN  CONGRESS  OF  SURVEYORS  AND  MAPPERS 

AMERCAN  MTERMTHNAL  AUTOMOBKi  DEALERS  ASSN. 

AMBnCAN  MARmME  ASSN 

AMERCAN  MOVERS  CONFERENCL „. 

AMERCAN  SOCIETY  OF  ASSN  EXECUTIVES 

ARTPAC. 


ASOCUCHN  DE  AZUCAREROS  DE  GUATEMAU.. 
ASSOCIATHN  OF  TRIAL  UWYERS  OF  AMERCA.. 

BURIMGTDN  MDUSTRCS.  MC 

BUSMESS  NOUNDTABU 

CASIU  (  COOXt  MC _ — 

CHCAGO  BOARD  OPTHNS  EXCHANGE 

CHRYSLER  CORPORATHN.. 


COUNCH.  OF  STATE  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE. 

DUTY  FREE  SHOPPERS,  LTD 

ENERGY  RESEARCH  CORPORATHN 

FLUOR  CORPORATHN 

FUX  PHOTO  FILM  U5A,  MC 

MTACM  SALES  CORP  ()^  AMERCA.. 


LF.  HUTTON  UFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY... 

MOEOD,  MC        

MSfnVIE  OF  SCRAP  IRON  (  STEEL.  MC. 

KENWOOD  U.SA  CORPORATHN 

KONBMROKU  AMPO  CO,  LTD 

USCO  SMPPWG  COMPANY 

UTTON  MOUSTRKS,  INC 

LOCKHEED  AHOIAFV 

LOOP,  MC. 


LOSS  RESERVE  DEDUCTHN  COMMITTEE 

MARATHON  OIL  CO 

RIARS  INC 

MATSUSHITA  MitRiC  COM' OFAME^ 

MAXEU  CORP  OF  AMERCA 

MQ  TEUCOMMUNCATHNS,  INC 

MITSUSMTA  EUCTRC  CORP  OF  AMERCA.. 

MOCATTA  METALS  CORP 

NAXAMCHI  USA  CORP 

NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  RaAX.  DRUGGBT 


4J00.n 

2.000.00 
2,500.00 
4,500.00 


MOJO 


lUS 

110.72 
1.90 

111 
44J1 

23U2 
25.59 
(24 

899  25 
4219 
20.72 

172.15 

280.02 
11.11 

241.19 


iSH» 


SO.M) 
2.542.73 

1.100J8 
136JXI 


SOJO 


ijoooo 

1,500.00 
IJOOOO 


5JXNI.00 
7.407.72 

mm 


uouo 

20U0 

2io.oa 


2.230.21 
61903 
631.7( 


14.46 
LIO 
1.M 
143 

2U3 
3.07 
1.01 
13494 
5.13 
2.49 

20.85 

3392 
Ul 

30.03 


26.70 


25743 
lje2Ji 


312.65 
2J2M2 


42U7 
3.707O0 

■-nob 


44402 
4J94.79 


71.S0 


205.00 


1(1.13 

S62iO 

375.00 

2.000.00 

imM 

635JX) 
700.00 
500.00 
95.00 
3J37.S0 


vaa 

302.40 

UROOO 

177  JO 


UNJO 


7470.00 
72.50 
200.00 


250.00 
125.00 


C11J3 

2iS0.ll 

7S0JM 


605.00 
176.49 
329.45 


3.05100 


625.00 
994.23 
(61.86 


(439.15 


173.55 
SOOOO 


307.14 
439J0 


956.tt 

~»LJO 


146 
3J( 


36340 


10L75 


4J3 

20.64 


1.43 
2.65 


8.02 
L9S 


67i7 
....„„ 
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k. 

Di„ 
k.. 


Oi 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b -— 

b 

b — - 

b — 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b — 

b —,,■;■■■ 

MUa  iniKWiOi  SIKET,  M.  #940  WSHMGnM  DC  2om 

CMl  F.  ««,  1329  Vm  SIKTjta.  #200  WtSMMGTON  DC  20931 — 

Miii  HioSs  mssa  t  wua.  on  Fun  loso  nows  Bfoem  sr,  m  wsmam  oc  20007 .. 

b 

B»_ 

b .;^,,^^. .,„,■;... 

PMl  MEES  mm  MNMnOI  t  GMMILMS  PMH  AW.  NEW  VOK  NY  101S4 

uuanf  t  PNUX  2M  k  ^..m  wsmam  k  20006 

KWMB  /I  nwsn.  sum  i3i  uis  Bmattum.  n.  sr.  uwb  w  oou 

HMOov.  uaen  »  ktb&iiu  ammxonmu,  m  uMaMerait  dc  20036 

MB  ■.  POCE  Jl .  1016  ism  sr,  *»  mSMMGTOI  DC  2O03t 

raiiM  KSUKN  cana  im  s.  imz  snsn  Mueiw  w  22202 

an  ra.iz.  723  oiffsranr  ouuk  kmsmmeton  dc  2000s 

Huonno  I.  PBK.  1155  ism  sjm  msMMeiDM  oc  20005 

JMPm  mi.  911  ItIM  SIKET,  i*  IMSMnQI  K  20006 

pgiBfuifWM  rara  t  ught  cbi  2  n  sni  sr.  ni£ntomi  pa  11101 

DOMKD  nnr,  sum  250  2020  k  sr.,  m*  wASHMGron  dc  20006 _ 

DOHC  V.  reiSMaE.  1700  I  Sr^  W  WASHMGrON  K  20006 

GKBon  ■.  reSnt.  1100  coMWcicuT  ave..  m.  »va  washmeton  dc  20036l. 
nen  mghis  cbitel  1346  coMccmir  m^  uw  wasmmctw  dc  2«036 

PfPfB  t  COHUZM.  1776  K  SrjM  VMSHKION  DC  20006 

PBtn  mmsm  ( soerz,  im  f  siket,  m  nMSMNeTON  k  20006 

b 

b 

b 

b 

b 


Em*>>/aw 


NAmMl  ASSN  Of  SMAU  BUSMESS  MffSneiT  COS... 
NATOM  CABIE  TOEVBOI  ASSN.,  9C.. 

mTawoQAumiFaipaiTi 

NATOHLIMMIinBASSN.. 
IIAT0M.  SOFT  DOM  ASSM.... 
IKHKTM9C5(USA)IC-. 

m  nocESS  00 ~ 

OCEM IMMIS  CO.. 

OSG  BUU  SHKML.... 

PBiicBnM.a9raiAi 


iTUI.. 


TC 


arapMcs  (uiA)  9C. 


„._^.., ASSN,9C.. 

IBMIOCO  OBUSTUr  NIK  CO 
•ETALTAXCOOMTTS.. 


lociMEa jnoHAraNAL  car . 
SANSUEtfcnaNCScaRp 

SANYO  aeCIIK  MC.. 


SHARP  ElKTIOMES  OOIP.. 

SLURRY  TIMNSrair  ASSN... 


SONY  CORPORAIDI  OF  AKRCA.. 
ST.  JOE  NNBHIS  CORP.. 


STATE  OF  UL  OEPT  OF  OONSERVATni„ 

SUUMME  OF  ORMN 

SURHTDRD  3M  LTD 

TO  U5A,  CORP. 

ten;  CORP.. 


TBORRA  ElKnURCS  CORP.. 


TCSMBAMnCMLMC.. 
US  AC  OORPOtATIdN.. 


VCTORIMeNEr/tfECO,in).. 
ZEBS/WMRCS;  " 

GUlFtNESIBMI 


!  SYSIB^MC 

IM  HOUSTRKSh  RC.. 

KMns,  pOor:  M 


8URCH  (  ASSOCIAIB,  PXL  (FOR:  MAN.  TRUCK  t  BUS  CORP) .. 

CAUFORNM  PORnMD  CEWTT  CO 

GAf  CORPOMTDN 

saunv  UFE  of  denvbi 

COIT  RBUSIIHES,  HC.. 


1,S00J0 


76US 


4.4CSLt0 


3SSJ2 

12,442.50 

5JI0O.00 

625.00 

750.00 


147.09 

2.695.59 

1.209.96 

21.500.00 

4.529.91 

laoo 


3.12&00 

35199 

994i3 

329.45 

5J9 

1.214J4 

IJ79.62 
3S9J6 
992.50 

1JI0O.00 


54.63 


6.14 


217 


167.50 


1.19 

21.66 

9.75 

373.95 

3L54 


NATIONAl  SPA  t  POX.  RCnTUTE — 

FUST  CAPnO.  ASSXUTES  -  GATE9MY,  RC .. 
■CHEAN  KNR  CO.. 


b- 
b.. 
b- 


b„ 
b.. 


L  PHUET.  1921  KAUmilA  WJHH,  #103  NASHHeTON  DC  20009 . 


VCnX  J.  PBIN  «',  1776  HASSACHUSETIS  AVE,  m  WASHMGTON  DC  20036. 


PgnOi  OUBBt.  CARUOH  t  PMCO.  pa.  1140  COiMKnClIT  AVE..  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20036.. 

b 

b- 
b- 
b„ 


NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  FEDERAL  EMPIOYEES- 
HBP.MC.. 


BRSTQL-mERS  CO — 

MHCM  lOGSnCS  ASSN 


NARNaCORHRNRCAnONSBRl. 


CMEVnNUSA,RC 

SANTA  FERI)USlnES.9C.. 


SOimCRN  SATHITE  SYSTEMS  RC. 


AUWM  DEVICE  MANUFACTURIB  CO. ™~ 

AlARM  90 TEUGMMCORM  OF  NATl  BUROAR i  RRI  AtARM  ASSN„ 

coAurm  OF  conornh)  cwurtks 

COU)  FNRSHED  SIEE  BAR  MST.. 


DRIECT  BRDAOCAST  SATOUTE  CORP... 

FOCUS  

GENERAL  DYNAMKS  CORP.. 


SOUnCRN  PAOFC  C0MMUNCAT10N  CD... 


SIROH«CCAMSON  coRpgminN.. 
TRT  lEBBMMIKATnB  CORPORATION... 

1URNB  MMBOSnNG  SYSTEHJNC 

U.ICMESUGMREHNERS'ASN.. 


UNOED  THMOUHS  CONMRCATIONS  CaRR>ANY 
NATOIM.  OONSUKRS  lEAfiUE. 


14,109.00 


5.001.61 


1.496.00 
1.61362 


300.00 
500J0 


1.100.00 
2.056.00 


500.00 


4191iS 


55151 


437.50 


1J97.50 


3.120.75 


CDC  STONE  OlSa  t  WUJAMS.  SUm  1200  1110  ffRMONT  AVBRJE.  NW  «MSHRIGTON  K  200(5- 

n — 

TOBY  PERBC,  1900  MASSNHISETTS  AVEJW  WASHRBTON  DC  20036 

GARY  J.  PERMSON,  1700  NORTH  HOORE  SmST  1925  ROSSYIN  CENTER  BUtMK  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

BBCST  INCMtfL  ffiUY.  112  ST  OM  AWU,  WEST.  #504  TORONTO,  ONTARIO  N4V  2Y3 

JBFRY  L  PBUM.  1615  H  ST.,  NW  WAMMGnM  K  20062 

IfiMMB  PEMUM.  SUITE  400  5203  1EES8UR6  PHE  FAUS  CHURCH  VA  22041 

IMRI PBIRM.  P.a  BOX  12910  CHNUSTDN  K  29142 

SUSAN  PERRY,  1025  OONNECmiT  AVBtlE,  NW  NASHRCTDN  DC  20036 

JOHN  J.  PESCH,  3422  STDNEYBRAf  DRIVE  FALIS  CHURCH  VA  22044.. 


EDNMO  8.  PEtERSO.  SUITE  700  1025  CONRKTEUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036. 

k  HARDU)  PETERSON,  715  CAROU  BUG.  WNEAPOUS  MN  SM02 

GEOFFREY  6.  PETBBON.  SUITE  1300  425  13TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  2O0O4„ 

gRNETH  PETERSON.  115  16THSL  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 

MS  E  PETERSON,  1750  K  Slisf,  Ml  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

■ANY  a  PETOSOM,  1660  L  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 


WISSBL  W.  PEIBSON.  950  TMM)  AVBRJE  NEW  YOR  NY  10022.. 

PETERSON.  BOOG  t  PETERSON.  SUTE  907  1730  H  ST..  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  20036 .. 


SUSAN  F.  PETIRUMS.  SUITE  214  1025  CONNBTCUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20034.. 

■CWa  L  PETRMA  JR,  1155  ISTH  ST^  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

PAW.  F.  PETJU,  1100  liONNECnCUT  AWL,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

H.  WUMM  PETRY,  PA  BOX  1927  SFARTJUCURG  X  29304. 


JAMES  R.  PWUN.  1100  CONNECICUT  AVE,  NW  SUTE  120  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

PHMBHCEUTKAL  HANUFACIIMBB  ASSN.,  1100  ISTH  SIREETJIW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

GWER  PHANO,  1101  S  MIMGION  RRJGE  RO.,  #1213  ARUNCTDN  VA  22202 

MARSHMl  A.  PHMR,  P.O.  BOX  1261  AMARRIO  TX  79170 - 

PHELPS.  DUNBAR.  MMiS.  OMflBE  li  SMS^  1300  NMERNU  BANK  BURDMG  NEW  ORLEANS  U  70112.. 

DOORW  H.  PHRLJPS,  SUTE  320  1200  NEW  HAMPSHME  AVE,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

JOHN  D.  PHUJPS.  SWIE  503  1717  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

BCHMD  F.  PNtilPS,  1925  I  SIREHJIW.  SUTE  1107  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

SUSAN  L  PHRUPS, lis  ISTH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 

WUJAM  a  PHNIIPS,  DC  ASSOCMTES,  MC  402  THNK)  STREn,  SE  WASHMGTON  DC  20003 

Do 

Do 

to 

SAM  POMD,  1101  17TN  ST..  M*.  #604  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

eu. poais,  nil  i9th  st,  nw sum  900  washmgton  dc  20036 

WD.  POSn,  400  FMST  ST.  WASHMGTON  K  20001 

PHSON  BALL  t  DOWD.  1200  ISTH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 


HKHWAY  US8B  FBIERATION  FOR  SAFETY  t  MOBRJIY 
AOVANCB)  HEALTH  SYSIEMS,  MC 


OOMBMEO  HEALTH  RESM^  MC ^  ^ 

NATHIAL  ASSN  OF  mSdhoSi  TREATMENT  PROGRAMS,  MC. 

SAMMHTAN  HEALTH  SERVICE 

SOaEFY  OF  REAL  ESTATE  APPRAISERS 

BURUNGTON  NORTHBM,  IC 

DEPARTMENT  OF  MTURAL  RESOURCES .. 


NATOIAL  RUML  aECTRC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

BENBKIAL  MANKEHENT  CORPORATION  OF  AMERCA- 

CANADIAN  CGMJTHN  ON  JOO  RAM 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMEMZ  OF  THE  U.S. 

MBBCNI  PERSONNa  6  GURMNCE  ASSN 

HAMAH  BUND  COMPANY 

AMERCAN  BUS  ASSN.. 


NORTIRIOP  CORPOHTldN.. 
GU;  OR.  CORP.. 


NATIONAL  R.U  TELEPHONE  ASSN 

OBTUfD  SPNinS  COUNOl  OF  THE  U.S.- 

AROO 

FOOD  MARKETMG  MSIIIUTE 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 

NATBNAL  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 

FEDERATED  RESEARCH  CORP.. 


I0HNS4AIMIU  CORPORATION. 

PNAMMBinCAL  MANUFACTURBB  ASSN.. 

MOBl  OH.  CORP - 

MUMEN  RESEARCH  CORP -.... 

MAPCD  Mt 


OXFIEID  MDUSTRUL  UNO,  MC ....... 

SOUTHWESTERN  PUBUC  ffiiVICE  Ca.. 
ESTATE  OF  SYLVIA  1  BURMG 


GENERAL  MSTRUMBIT  CORP 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MDEPENOENT  COLLEGES  t  UNVERSmES- 

PHRLR^  PETROLEUM  COMPANY _ 

MOUSTRIAL  UMON  DEPARTMENT,  AaOO - 

ASSOQATm  OF  UMV.  PROGRWS  M  OCCUPA  HEALTH  6  SAFETY- 
ASSOCIATION  OF  UNVERSnY  BMRONMENTAL  HEALTH  CENTERS..- 

HARVARO  SCHOOL  OF  PUBUC  HEALTH 

METAL  TRADES  OEPARIMENT.  AR-CK) 

MONSANTO  00  

EDGON  BECIRB  MSmUTE 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  RAUOAO  SKNALMEN 

ASPEN  SYSTEMS  CORPORATION 

COMMUNnY  PSYCHIATRIC  CENTERS 


625.00 
1.192.50 


100.00 


2J4 
L02 
2.65 
.03 
9.«) 
192 


76J5 


71JS 


95.00 


1.20345 
3.47e« 


74.53 

too 


2aoo 


424J0 

2.420.00 

7.450.00 

90.00 

2.6(7.50 


50.00 
1,500.00 
2,000.00 
143(5.70 
450.00 
3.000.00 


1(,000.00 

500.00 

4,000.00 

1.200.00 


3.250.00 
30.705J6 


2.631.60 


15,000.00 


3.199.50 
4.500.00 


270.02 
154.21 
301.96 
9(3.25 
75.00 


47.00 
(10.21 
400.00 
147.41 


U29.S( 


452.42 


104.95 


196.91 
30,705.26 


197.41 


455.00 


23.65 
132.65 


1,475.00 
700.00 
500.00 

1,750.00 

350.00 

2,001.11 

1.2(2.00 


40354 
67.(0 


59.a 
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n« 


b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
b- 
to- 
to- 


P0SON  snecROUB  (  hnley,  1054  sisr,  nw  washmgton  dc  20007 „ 

STUART  F.  POSOM.  VBBB.  (JPFBT,  BBRWARb,  (  MCPHERSON  16(0  L  ST..  NW.  #1190  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 

RBH  i  PKSJ611 1  RENT  $T^  JWD  ARUNGTOil  VA  22299 

OANB.  \.  PUERO  (  .  1750  PBiSYlVIANA  AVBRJE.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006 

PUIS  ■GMSAaoEwraLP.a  box  7oo»367iiDaNoo  bmn  o  90277 

PRCAPPU GBONBB ASaOF  HMNAR.  P.a  BOX  3(29  HONOUUI  HI  96(13 

UNOA  PMGAR.  17(9  NEW  YORK  Ml.  NN  WASHMGION  K  20006. 

UUMM  Mj.  PnOHntY.  SUTE  209  Ite  COMBinfr  AWNUE,  NW  WMHMGTON  DC  20036 

PUVNS  COTTON  GROWBB,  HC  PO  RCK  3649  LUBBOCK  TX  79452- 


PUHMED  PMBIINOOD  FQOAnM  OF  AMBNCA.  RC,  SUTE  303  1220  19rN  SIREH,  m  WASHMGION  K  20036- 

PIAIBD  PMBIIHOOO  OF  NEW  YORK  OTY^MC.  M  ^BOn  AVBU  REW  YORK  NY  10010 

WYIL  W.  PUGBI.  1730  WOOt  BUND  mUL  N.W.  #  213  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

ROIMD  L  PlESSa.  BLUM  t  NASH  1015  1(TN  ST.,  M,  #409  WASHMGION  K  20036 

MEwe.  pamoKa.  sum  401 1300  ooNNEcm/r  avme,  nw  wasmngton  oc  man.. 


SHBMMN 1  POIMO,  NOSJMRSH  I  FOSIBI  W  16TN  SlUST,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006- 
MNCV  POUnFF.  20«PSt(EET.  NWJI400  WUHMGIDN  K  20036 

RCwwD  I  nua.  m  norih  cwm  sirst,^  nw  washmgidn  dc  20001 

nWCES  A.  POUJHL  sum  390  1(50  K  STRST  liw  WASHMGTON  K  20(06 

AlfRBI  M.  POUAn,  SUTE  702  1901  L  STRSf,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 

RAR8I  POUli^lra  H  SIR&T,  NW  WASIrNGAM  K  20036 _ 

NATWWa  POISIBI,  2129  WYQMNG  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20009- 

RAYHOMD  K.  FOPi  1639  X  ST.,  NW,  #900  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

PAUU  D.  PORPtM.  1120  CONWCTKUT  AVBRJE,  NW.  SEVBITH  FLOOR  WASHMGTON  DC  20036- 
PORT  OF  S«ITlt>.0.  OCX  1209  SUTTUWM 


PMLUP  PORTE  (  ASSOCS . 
b. 


UWA  99111.. 


RC,  sum  209  1301  ARUNGTON  RRIGE  RD.  ARUNGION  VA  22202. 


PORTB,  WRXan,  MORRS  4  ARTHUR.  37  WEST  BRQAO  SIRST  COLUMBUS  OH  43215 

SMARM  T.  POrHoY.  ONE  PBM  PUZA  NEW  YORK  NY  10001 ; 

JOHN  MXMAa  POWDBILY,  915  161H  ST.,  NW,  #706  WASHMGION  DC  20006 

POWEU  GOUSTBN  FRAZDI  (  MURPHY,  aim  1050  1110  VOMIDNT  AVE..  NW  WISHRIGIDN  OC  20005— 

to 

to- 

to- 

to- 

to- 

b- 

b- 

to- 

to- 

to- 

to- 

to- 

b- 

to.. 

to.. 


mmiomii 


DUN  t  BRASSTREET  CORP 

GBiNTECH,  MC 

GBBALTK  (  MJ((a COMPANY _- 

MDUUDENT  THrCBMRRRRTATBlPi  SUPPLIERS'  COUCH- 

MFKnOUS  D6EASES  SOOETY  OF  MBCA.- 

MIBNAiniAL  FUTUES  EXHANGE  (BBHRJDA)  LTD 

HTEX  HOIDMGS  ((BHUAI  LTD 

NATIMN.  ASSN  OF  CASUALTY  1  SURETY  AGBIIS 

NATOHL  MUSC  PURUSKRS  ASSN 

PHAMRMBIIOL  MANUFACIURERS  ASSN 

SATEUm  BUSMESS  SYSTBB 

WESIBM  FMBOS  ELECIRC  COOPBUTM 

AMBHCW  L*R)  TITIE  ASSN - 

PM  ML  n  Al.- 

AMB»N  FOOTWEAR  MOUSIRKS  ASSN 

AD  HOC  CORHRTTEE  FOR  (ESPONSaE  TAX  POICY. 


AM  IRMBPORT  ASSN  OF  JWB- 
ARBRCAN  BUSMESS  CONFBBRZ . 


BROWN  t  ROOT,  RC. 


OQASIS  NtwSMPO,  MC 

OIBBl/UIBOR  BOGY  OMJim.. 
DORCHESIBI  GAS  PROOUCBC  a..- 
NOMBrS  lEGM.  OBOSE  FIM)-.- 
AMBBCAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN- 


URON  CAMP  OORPOHATON- 
SBUHTY  PAOFC  NATKMM.  BANK- 
CAUSE.. 


1.S62J0 
1.7S(.0( 

4317J1 


7.19Si( 
li70.67 
2.21196 
2J00.00 


2X7iO 


l,2S0iKI 
9.S19J9 


120JD 


1.79UI 


I2SJ9 


3.7(111 
923iM 


329.23 


770.00 
7.540.10 


1.799J1 
99J9 


4J9 


AMBHCM  CANCBI  SOOETY.  ET  AL- 

katttt  HT 


AMERCAN  BANKBB  ASSN.. 


ROMIO  M.  POWELL.  7315  WGOONSM  AVL  WASHMGIDN  DC  20014 .. 
ROBOT  0.  POWEILSUTE  400  1300  19TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036- 
JANH  PORO,  inO  I  ST.,  MY  WASHMGTON  DC  20006. 


JOHN  i.  POWER.  915  16TH  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

GRAYDON  R.  POWBB  R) ,  1101  16TH  ST.,  NW  NKSHMGTDN  K  20036- 

BRAMARO  L  PRESOOn.  670  MAM  ST.  EAST  AURORA  NY  14052 

LLOYD  T.  PRESIAR,  1225  19TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

to- 


PRESION  THONGRMSON  EUJS  (  HOIMAN,  1776  G  ST.,  NW,  #500  WASHMGTON  K  20006- 

tol-ZZIZZIZIZZZZZZZZZZllZZiZZZZZZZI 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

toiiZZZZZZZZZZZZZIZZI 

to 

toi-lZZZZZZZZZZIZZZ-ZI 

to 

to 

KEITH  A.  PRETTY.  322  W  OTTAWA  lANSMG  ■  4(933- 

RIRREST  J.  PRETTYHAN.  730  ISTH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  2000S.. 


BARBARA  i.  PRKE.  SUfE  1107  1(25  ii  STREET.  NW  WASHMGTON  DClOOK- 


WOOORUFF  M  PMCE, (40  WASHMGION  BIDG  ISTH  ST.  t  NEW  YORK  AVt  WASHMGTON  K  20005- 

PATRKM  PRDE.  1129  20TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

BEVBI.Y  HMES  PmKE,  1620  EYE  SIREET  NW.  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

GWENYTH  PRITQIAROlum  695  600  MARYLAND  AVE,  SW  WASHMGTON  K  20024- 
IBMY  C  PRnCHEn,  SUTE  750  5530  WGCONSM  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  2001S- 
PROLH  owe  12,  ^.0.  BOX  7145  MBU  PARK  CA  94025 .. 


WTHML  ASSN  OF  MBXCAL  OMECIORS  OF  RESPRMTDRY  CARE - 

lUBCAN  ASSN  FDR  RESPNIATORY  TNBHPY -. 

OOALmON  FOR  BNMONMBITAL-BaGY  BALANCE 

NATBNAL  OlMMBKW.  FMANCE  CONFBENCE 

URIEO  STBLW0RXB6  OF  JWB) 

AHRB6  AMOHFT,  MC 


ASSooAini  OF  teoiTNE'sEua  oniu^ 

CMUnON  FOR  BMUYMBIT  THROUGH  EXPORIS- 


CMBMITH  AGAMST  REfiWAim  OF  WHO  BIIBBWSES- 
CORNNG  ASSOCMTES.. 


OOUNCI.  OF  STATE  HOUSMG  AGBCES- 
FEDERAL  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN._ 

GOVBINMBIT  OF  WCARABUA. - 

RflBKRAPH  CORPORATOL 


MTHWATMWL  PAPH  CMPANY- 
JACQUES  BORa  ENIBVRBES.  RC- 


(MCVIANO  SAVMGSWME  MSUHNCE  CORP.— 
NATCNAL  COUNOL  FOR  MOUSIRIAL  MNOVATON- 

NATBNN.  MUITI  HOUSMG  COUNOL 

SBU1Y IH  OF  DBWBI., ,- 

WESHNORIBE  ElKTRC  CORPORATUN- 


MIBMAiniAL  ASSN  OF  RBRKBMTB)  WAREHOUSES-. 

MTDML  BUSMESS  AMOiAfT  ASSN 

VBA  USA.  RC 

Aa-oo- 


SOBflfC  APPMIATUS  MAKBB  ASSN 

SECURITY  NEW  YORK  STATE  OORPORATXM- 

OGA  HITL  MCiFOR:  AMBUS  MOUSTRK) 

OGA  MraMATDilAl.  RC  (FOR:  SOFREAVIA) ..-. 

AMBRCM  PtESBOr  LMES 

AMBHCAN  WATBIWAYS  SHH>YARO  OMFBIBCE.. 
BEUMGHAM  COLO  SIDRME 


B08N6  OlMPANY- 
CALBTAOORP- 


CHUGACH  NATIVES.  MO- 
OTCS  FOR  CABIE- 


COMMBKML  UMON  ASSURNCE  COMPAMES.- 
COUNOL  OF  AMBNCAN^Ue  SHP  OPBIATORS- 

DRAVD  OMOIATRM 

GBON.  IBBWME  (  BfCTRONES- 


MOORE  HOOORMACK  RESOUKES.  MC- 
NORIHBMTBPKUNEOO.. 


PHARRHCBITCAL  MANUFACIURMG  ASSN- 
PORTOFSEATTU- 


ST.  JOE  MMBIALS  OXP 

TBWESSEE  GAS  PffUNE  00-. 
TRANSPORTATION  MSTITUTE... 
U.S.  CRUBB,  MC- 


4J73« 


3.437.49 
950.90 


3.000.00 
9.000.00 


3,052.50 
9,900.61 


654.17 
993.71 


2S(J9 
26L40 
117.92 


(OOJO 
2S9J( 


12.69(10 
410(.O0 


13.S73.69 


vam 


mm 


337.59 


1019310 


52(10 


437.59 
416.50 


rmvn  omgressxmal  obt  acixm  comm,  m/2,  209  trroir  lafayeite  m  479oi„ 

IWwiaiMGrON  K  20005- 


SYDNEY  PROBST,  729  ISTH  STREET,  NW  .._„..„  „  ...„ 

STUART  PNOCIOi.  600  MARYLAND  AVL,  SW  WASHMGION  K  20024.. 
PROFIT  SHAMNG  COUNOL  OF  AMBL  20  N.  WACKBI  DRIVE  ORCWO  1  60606... 


PRQIEa  ADMSORY  GROUP.  1029  VBMONT  AVE.,  NW  SUTE  (60  WASHMGION  K  20005.. 
PROPRKTARY  ASSN,  1700  PENNSYIVAMA  AVE..  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006 .. 


PNOSKAUBI  ROSE  OOETZ  (  MBCaSOHN,  1150  OMKCICUT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGIDN  OC  20036- 

DAVR)  P.  PN06PB1.  1725  K  SIREH.  NW.  #909  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

PRUDBmAL-BACHE  SBURTES  (C.  100  GOLD  ST.  NEW  YORK  NY  10272 

JAMES  C  PRUn,  SUTE  500  1050  17TH  STREET.  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  20036 

STEVBI  L  PRUTt,  SUTE  309  SIS  16TH  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006. 


PUBUC  EMPLOYE^  DB>AmMBIT,  AA-OO,  (IS  16IH  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

DAVB  L  FUUa.  1025  OONNKnCUT  AVE..  NW,  #214  WASHMGTON  K  20036 — 

F  BIGBK  PURCELl.  1919  PBMSYLVANH  AVL,  N  W.  SUTE  300  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 

WUMR  L  PUBLEY,  1025  OMNKnUT  AVBJilL  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

EARU  W.  niTMM.  ilSl  WGCONSM  AVL,  Ml  WASHMGIDN  K  2Wie 


WESTHMIBdURCE  AUJANCE 

WOMETCO  BdBIPRBES,  RC 

YAROARM  KNOT  COOTRATION 

ALASKA  UNKR  (  PUP  CO./10USIANA  PKRC  OF  XETDMIAN- 

STANOARO  OR.  0)  (MOIANA) 

ASSOOATBN  OF  BMIK  HOLDING  COS. 

PHRLJPS  PETROLEUM  OlMPANY 

CSX  CORPORATION 

FINANCML  MXnjNTMG  STANDARDS  BOARD 

VBA  USA.  MC- 


NATKMAL  FBBIATION  OF  MOBfNDENT  BUSMESS- 
MEOUNCAL  CONTRKTDRS  ASSN  OF  AM8I,  MC 


ASSOQATED  BUILDERS  t  CONTRACTORS.  MC- 
AMBHCAN  FARM  BUREAU  FQ) 


TORONTO  STOOL  iXOIANGE ,... — 

SUPBHOR  OR.  COMPANY  (  SUPBHOR  FARMM6  OMPANY- 

BACHE,  HALSEY,  SIUART.  SHIELIB  MC- 

TEXAm,  MC.. 


PUBUC  BIPIOYH  DEPARTMBIT.  AR-OO 


XXMSdANVUE  OMPORAIION.- 


LONE  STAR  MOUSIRKS,  MC... 
SHBL  OH.  COMPANY - 


AMALGAMATED  TMNStT  UMON.  AaOO. 


2.U11S 


1.031iS 


310010 
26414 


2.250.00 


162.60 


2J00.00 
5.19t00 


7(10 

10.49917 

39.396J6 

1.000.00 

1100.00 

50(10 


4715 
11.40 


297il 


25K 


75.77 


400.40 
91.11 


290.00 


1A27.6S 


100.00 


2137  JO 


75(00 

"ii'niii 
mob 
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ytmm  m  *.  4930  Quebec  st  ,  nw  washmgton  dc  mic. 
naar  n  pvu,  po.  sax  3731  washmeton  dc  20007. 

on  I.  OIMUS II .  lOKM.  IBRS  I  BOCNUS  1100  M  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 
MB  H  OUOfY.  sum  S40  1I7S  EYl  SnST,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 -. 

mum  K  9mm.  aow  w* ».  wa  » 2n« 

Di.. 


guMTNM  eiav  amm,  pa  box  3331  houshm  tx  77001 . 

OfRM)  BMO.  OK  inXXHUrS  PIAU  OAK  BmX  1  US21_-. 
AID  MOM.  2301  ■  ST.,  M)  WASMMCnM  DC  20036.. 


IBS  A.  KK.  leO  II  StiEn,  NN  WASHMCTDN  DC  20006""!! 
KMH)  W.  MHN.  161S  H  ^..  NW  WASHMGnM  DC  20062.. 


Tw  KfiasaAai.  i«oo  en  stist.  nw  washmeion  dc  20oo6 ~ 

MHIWY  UBW  ESOniWS-  ASSN.  400  RRST  ST..  NW  SUni  804  WASHMGTDN  DC  20001.. 

INLWY  PKHKSS  MST,  700  NOnH  FAIRFAX  ST.  AlfXANMIA  VA  22314 

XmC  RMOWS,  sum  410  ino  ■  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

DON«JI  A.  RMMIL  sum  120S  162S  K  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

marr  tmHrmk  m  sr.  s£  washmgton  k  20003 

RAHOMLBMOnT  t  FMCt.  1(25  K  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

0> 


Dl- 


CAMl  RWOIG,  1771  N  SIKET,  NW  WIUHMGTai  K  20036 — 

H  MY  MnfTTJlM  OONNCCtlCUT  AVE.,  NW.  #700  WASMMGIW  K  20036.. 

D.  warn,  wmna,  p.a  bor  i9ao  phoenr  u  ssooi.. 


UK.  mm.  ms  mm.  mc.  c/o  winiAi  audubon  sk  9so  tmrd  avl  new  york  ny  loozi. 

CAA  L  MSAK,  1301  FORT  HUNT  ION)  AUXANDMA  VA  22308 

IMGOA  Mt/USn,  920  ISTO  ST.,  NW  WASHMGIDN  DC  20005. 

Han  MoTuss  wssmh^hts  awwe.  nw.  #300  washmgiw  dc  20036. 


ova  L  RMlSIQNjeiS  MASSAOUSHTS  AViJM  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 

&  DAW  MUBOMT.  SIITE  507  1025  CaNMCTCUT  AVL,  NW  WASHMGIW  K  20036„ 

EUR  a  RAVNH0LT^723  MVESIKNT  BUG.  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 - 

W  nWMI  RAWSM,  3251  OU)  IQ  HBNMY,  #501  FAMfAX  VA  22030 

MYiwK  comMndN.  loo  oamew  drne  iiuiauu.  a  O6611 

J.  GENI  MVWHO,  1016  lEIH  ST..  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  20036 

IK  ASSniATES.  324  FOURIH  STROT.  NE  HMSHMGIOM  DC  20002 


EM|*p/ant 


HOUSTON  UGHTMG  1  POWER  COIVANY.. 
MOEPENOENT  BAKERS  ASSN.. 


NATOMl  BMUMEmAl  DEVEUmnr  ASSN  CUM  AH  ACT  PIUL .. 

CHAMmN  MIERNATniAL  CORPORATION 

NATWMl  CANDY  WMOIESAIERS  ASSN,  MC 

RETAIL  BAKERS  Of  AMEREA. — 


MCOONAID'S  SYSTEie.  WC ~ 

AMERCAN  FVeUC  POWER  ASSN 

AMERCW  COUNCIL  OF  UFE  MSURANCE... 


OMMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  U.S.. 
MOTION  PCTURE  ASSN  Of  AMERICA.  MC.. 


DCTMIT  EDGON  COMPANY 

AUIOMOnVE  SOVKE  COUNOIS,  MC.. 
AUIANCE  FOR  CANNAB6  THERAPEUTICS.. 
BUSMESSROUNDTABU.. 


GROCOY  IMNUTACTURERS  OF  AMERCA . — 
NATIONAl  MOEPENOENT  DAMY-fOOOS  ASSN.. 
PHARMACEUTCAl  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.... 
NATIONAL  ASSN.  OF  BRQADCASIBB.. 

AllBCORP 

SALT  RIVER  PROKT _. 


NORFOU  SOUTHERN  OaRFORATHN. 

OONSORTMI  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATIONS-.. 

AMERICAN  PAPER  MST,  MC 

ASHUNO  flt,  MC. - 

MWARAN  SUGAR  PIANTERS'  ASSN 

NATIONAL  UMESIONE  MST.  MC 


3,600.00 
3,000.00 
2.000.00 


533.64 


1.416.00 
2,030.00 
67.550.00 


225.00 

150.00 

1.O47.0O 

1.200.00 

300.00 

1.200.00 


1.500.00 

275.00 

1.610.00 


1,000.00 

2.150.00 

2.000.00 

450.00 

7.017.23 


ltl_ 
0(- 
Ol.. 
Di.. 
Di„ 
Di- 


MJAN  0  READ.  807  BRA20S.  #«1  AUSIM IX  78701 — 

READMG  IS  FUMMBITAL.  MC.  600  MARYUNO  DUSK  RM  500  WASHMGTON  K  20560- 

SYDNEY  C  REAGAN.  NO.  10  DUNCAMNOM  a  DAUAS  ft  75225 

UNOA  S.  REAMOl.  520S  IHSBURG  PHE.  #505  FAILS  CHURCH  VA  22041 . 

HARRY  M  KASONER,  VMSOH  (  ELKMS  3000  FKST  OIY  TOMER  HOUSTON  TX  77002.. 

ROBERT  E  leiOMa  425  13IH  SIRtn  N.W  SUm  915  WASHMGTON  DC  20004 

TMOIHY  L  REDMON,  600  WRYUND  AVL.  SW  SUm  400  WASHMGIDN  DC  20024 

DWKHT  C  REED,  1101  ISTM  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

JO  REED.  1909  K  Slffil.  NW  WJISHMGTON  DC  20049.. 

CHAHES  C  IQLY.  3251  OLD  Ifl  HKHWAY.SUTE  500  FAMfAX  VA  22030 

PAUME  B.  lEBWG.  1750  NEW  YORK  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

JOSEPH  M  RQS.  sum  711  444  N  CAfflOL  ST  WASHMGTDN  K  20001 

Di - 

Do 

MMIIHA  L  REES,  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVL.  NW  SUm  1120  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 

ROBERT  S.  REESi  M  .  1616  P  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

J.  RONALD  REEVES,  WASHMGTDN  NAUOWL  AIRPORT  WASHMGIDN  DC  20001 

JOHN  T  lEGGmS  «  .  95  80OT0N  AVI.  PC  BOX  470  BOONTON  NJ  07005 

REC  t  PRKT.  nil  19TH  ST..NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 _. 


Di.. 
k-. 
k- 
Bt„ 
b.. 
b.. 
■i- 


NATHNAL  FEDERAIUN  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 

BANGOR  t  AROOSTOOK  RAUOAD 

BOSTON  t  MAME  RAUOAD 

CMCAQO  t  NORTH  WESTERN  TRANSPORTATION  CORP .. 

DBAWARE  0ISI60  SYSTEM 

GENESa  t  WYDMMG  CORP 

PANOROL 

FinSBUIG  t  SHAWMUT  RAKIOAD 

SPEND  Ml  SERVOS. 


WESTMGHOUSE  MFORMATNN  SYSTUIS.. 
CENTRAL  AND  SOUTH  WEST  CORP 


SOUTHWESTERN  PEANUT  SHELLERS  ASSN- 
NAIDHL  BEER  WHOLESALERS  ASSN.. — 

ASSOCUHON  OF  OR.  PIPELINES - 

SHIPPERS  NATIONAL  FREIGHT  ClAMI 

AMERICAN  OPIDMEIRK  ASSN 

NATIONAL  son  DRMK  ASSN.. 


AMERXMI  ASSOOAIION  OF  RETRED  PERSONS 

NATHNAL  LMBIONE  MST.  MC 

NEW  YORK  SHIPPING  ASSN.  MC.. 


KEEFl  COMPANY  (FOR:  COWAGE  MSIIIUTt) 

DaTA  DENTAL  PUNS  ASSOCIATION r;.i;-i;;i" 

KATUN.  RUSSM  (FDR  AMER  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  DOM  REP) . 

L  I.  OU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  t  CD 

AMERICAN  TRUCKING  ASSNS.  INC 

U.S.AIR,  MC 


B.  ALIMANtCO. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY.. 

CSX  CORP 

ED60NE1ECIRC  INSTITUTE.. 


k.. 

Do.. 


RED  t  R«ZJ.C.  ONE  CONSIHUTDN  PU2A  HARTHJRO  Q  06103 

CHARUmE  no,  200  N.  PCXEn  SI.  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22304 

MCHML  W.  Kt.  sum  507  1925  K  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

JERRY  L  M3DER.  1235  JEFFERSON  DAV6  HWT,  #305  ARIMGTON  VA  22202.. 

10U6  D.  REILY  M,  517  N.  SEGOE  ROAD  MAUSON  Wl  53705 

GARY  B.  REIB.  1800  K  ST..  NW  SUm  600  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 


NOOIEY  REMNEAROT.  NOOlfY  REMHEAROT  t  ASSX  P.O.  BOX  23190  WASHMGTON  K  20024 

HARRY  0.  REMSCH.  50  BEAlf  ST.  P-D  BOX  3965  SAN  FRAMQSCO  CA  94119 

JACK  REIIER.  1800  K  STREH.  N.W.  SUm  600  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 

REUGHUS  COALiraN  FOR  ABORTUN  RIGHTS,  Mt.  100  MARYUWD  AVENUE.  NE.  WASHMGTON  DC  20002.. 

GEORGE  t  RNAULT.  2106  YAlf  DRNE  ALEXANORH  VA  22307 

JOHN  W  RENOON  A.  1321  PENNSYIVANH  AVL,  SE  WASHMGIDN  DC  20003... 
SARAM  M  KNFDRE,  3618  EASTPDMIE  DR.,  APT  104  NORTHWOOO  OH  43619.. 

m  W  JOFROE.  69  FDUNTAM  PL  FRANKFORT  KY  40601 

DIANE  RENNERT.  2005  MASSACHUSEIIS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGIDN  U  20036. 
RESOURCES  FUND,  ML.  810  18TH  ST.,  NW,  #802  WASHMGTON  K  20006 


RETRHI  OFFICERS  ASSN,  201  N.  WASMCfON  SI.  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314. 

FORREST  L  ttlTOERS,  1776  f  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

XMI  H.  REURS,  25  BRMOWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10OO4 

ALAN  V.  REUlieR,  1757  N  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

KIHN  REUIHER,  SUm  810  1050  17IH  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGIDN  DC  20036 

ALLAN  R.  REXMGER.  1700  PENNSYIVANA  AVL,  NW,  #700  WASHMGIDN  K  20006.. 

MARK  L  REY,  1619  MASSMMISEITS  AVENUL  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  20036 

EDMUND  B.  RX2,  444  NORTH  CAPITDl  ST.,  NW,  #500  WASHMGTDN  DC  20001 

Ra  GENOCDE  RESEARCH,  3046  ROOSEVET  STKH  DETROIT  Ml  48216.. 
GRACE  ELLEN  RXZ.  600  liARVUNO  AVL.  SW  WASHMGTON  DC  20024.. 


FRED  I.  FRANZIA.  XIHN  G.  FRAN21A  t  JOSEPH  S.  FRAHQA.. 

KAMEHAMEH  SCHOOIS/BERHXI  P  BISHOP  ESTATE -... 

PFUER.  MC. — . 

SOUTH  CARDUNA  ELECmC  k  GAS  COMPANY 

TUCSON  aECIRe  POWER  0) 

UIKJIY  GROUP 

VELO-BMD.  INC 

WESIEYAN  UMVERSITY 

MOT0R0U.mC.. 


1,135.21 

3.000.00 

3,166.66 

21.000.00 

12,000.00 

750.00 

1,500.00 

2.100.00 

4.500.00 

3,200.00 


5,000.00 


332.31 
2,734.38 


1.250.00 
1.500.00 


9,000.00 
2.000.00 


2,500.00 
2iS0J)0 


107.00 


4,500.00 
3.000.00 


AUMNCE  TO  SAVE  ENERGY.. 
EMERSON  ElKTRK  CO.. 


TELEPHONE  t  DATA  SYSTEMS.  MC.. 
TIGER  MTERNATIONAL  INC.. 


RURAL  BUUERS  COUNCR.  OF  CAUFORNH... 

BfCHTU  POWER  CORPORATION 

IKER  INTERHATIONAL,  MC 


AMERKAN  ENERGY  PROOUCIS.  MC .. 

RENOON  COMPANY 

BENCHMARK  TECHNOLOGIES  CORP.... 
KENTUCKY  RAILROAD  ASSN . 


ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS.. 


NATIONAL  ASSN.  OF  MANUFACTURERS.. 


TNERON  J.  RKt  sum  900  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 


JAMES  L  RX3I  XL.  sum  200  1025  CONNECIKUT  AVOUL  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  20036.. 

STACY  BCNARffi,  SUm  802  1015  15TH  SIREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 — 

ALAN  H.  RCHAnSON.  2301  H  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20037 

JOHN  G  RKHMIOSON,  2774  NORIH  HRIS  DRIVL  NE  ATUNTA  GA  30305 

RUSSaL  W  RKHAROSON.  201  GMYSON  COURT  SUN  OIY  CENTER  a  33570 

JUDY  NOEL  RBOtE.  6630  W.  HKMD  SIREF  RXWOND  VA  23230.. 


IDWEU  J.  RBGEWAY,  NORIH  DAKOTA  PETROLEUM  COUNCR.  418  EAST  ROSSER.  P.O.  BOX  1395  BCMARCK  NO  58502.. 

L  GEORGE  RIEDEL  SUm  200  1707  L  SIREF,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036 

MARK  J.  RBY,  ll25  15TH  ST..  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20005 ..- 

S«I  F  RKPMA.  sum  10244  1625  I  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20006 - 

L  PHUP  RKGM.  1608  K  ST.,  Ml  WASHMGIDN  DC  20006. 


VALBHE  M  RGGMS.  1700  nArTH  MOORE  SIREH  1925  ROSSVLN  CENTER  BUADING  ARIMGTON  VA  22209.. 

PAT  BlfY.  1016  16IH  STREET.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

SUSAN  BUY,  1150  17TH  SHEET.  NW.  #306  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 


NEW  YORK  COMM  OF  MU  COMM  OF  PASSENGS  UNES... 

UAW - 

SATRA  CORPORATION 

PROPRPARY  ASSN 

NATHNAL  FOREST  PROOUCIS  ASSN 

AMERCAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 


AMERKAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED- 

CONOOD 

SHOL  OR.  COMPANY.. 


AMERCAN  CONSULTMG  ENGMEERS  COUNCIL .. 

AMBICAN  PUBLC  POWER  ASSN 

GEORGIA  POWER  COMPANY 

lEAR  SIEGLER.  MC. 


uwyers  thu  insurance  corp 

amercan  petroleum  msi — 

iniernahdnal  telephone  (  telegraph  oorp 

mortgage  bankers  associatnn  of  america _. 

nathnal  assn  of  margarine  mfgrs 

amercan  leghn 

6enefkial  managbieni  corforathn  of  amerca.. 

nathnal  fed  of  fedbtal  employees 

nathnal  mulu  housing  counql „ -. 


3,000.00 


1,410.00 


2.100.00 
16.680.41 


600.00 


3J0O.0O 


7343.00 


9,858.02 
3,200.00 
2,687.50 
800.00 
2,609.21 


4,825.00 


500.00 

375.00 
1,000.00 
16,212.00 


512.00 
1,800.00 


9.462.00 


104.10 

5,800.00 


50.00 


212.06 

618.59 

123,008.26 


115.00 


571.00 

4.00 

3,464.49 


92.00 

"2iS.50 


200.00 


1.428.39 
1,518.32 
1,757.22 
1,428.39 
1,428.39 
1.428.39 
1.428.39 
1,428.39 
1.428.39 


iai3 


3SJ5 

78.77 


1.544.45 
212.50 


119.18 
400.31 


100.00 


151.84 
228.37 


2.507.91 


52.15 


573.83 
17,522.97 


405.00 


199.13 


161.80 
300.00 
150.00 


136.49 
17621 
82.00 


6.172.99 


95.00 


581.46 


252.11 
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DipMZition  Of  WMdHH  Fill 


R  SCOn  RMN.  1850  K  SIREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

DAU  P  RHROAN.  3900  W6C0NSM  AVENUL  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20016 

KEVM  L  RUROAN.  SUm  700  1025  COWinCUT  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 
JOHN  S.  RVPEY,  730  15TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20005.. 


CAROL  K  RBHER.  2005  MASSACHUSETTS  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

ROHN  BSO,  511  C  SIREH,  NE  WASHMGTON  DC  20002 „.. 

JAMES  L  RntME  I  ASSOCIATES.  SUm  400  499  S  CAPITOL  ST.,  SW  WASHMGTON  U  20003.. 

Do 

Do 


Do.. 
Do.. 


SIARK  RIICHIL  2101  I  ST.,  NW  WASHINGION  DC  20037 

RIVKM,  SHERMAN  AND  LEVY,  900  17TH  STREH,  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006. 

Do __ 

ROBERT  ROACH,  317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVI.,  SE  WASHMGTON  DC  20003.. 
MY  ROBERTS  k  ASSOCIATES,  2224  PEMBROOKE  DENIDN  TX  76201.-. 

to _ 


PATRKIA  L  RCaERTS,  SUm  1107  1825  K  SIREH.  NW  WASHMGIDN  DC  20006 

PERRY  K  ROniSJOOO  FUMESANI  ST.  UXI6  HO  63136 

RCHARO  R.  mm.  sum  403  1899  L  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 


MM  1  ROeBnSON,  THE  POWER  HOUSE  32^5  GRAO  SHEET,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20007.. 

BETTY  1  ROaMSON,  1757  N  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

CHARLES  A  RONMSM  II ,  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVL,  NW  WASHMGIDN  DC  20036 

THOMAS  L  ROBMSDN.  SUm  700  1101  17TH  SIRST,  l<W  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 


N06MS0N,  SI.VBMAN.  PEARCL  ARONSOHN  t  BERMliN.  230  PARK  AVL  NEW  YORK  NY  10168.. 

BOB  JOHN  ROBISDN,  1201  PENNSYIVANU  AVENUE,  NW.  #700  WASHMGTON  DC  20004 

HOWARD  W.  ROBGON,  10  WEST  SHE  DRNE  REHOBOIH  BEJCH  DE  19971 

ANTOMETTE  K.  ROCHE,  2021  K  ST.,  NW,SUm  709  AlBUOUEROUE  Ml  87103... 


ROOEY,  DCXASON.  SlilAN.  ARM  t  ROW,  P.O.  BOX  1888  AlBURQEROUE  NM  87103....... 

QUMCY  NOOGBIS,  1200  NEW  HAHPSHM^  AVL,  NW  SUm  320  WASHMGIDN  K  20036. 

WIIJ  ROELU.  VOIHART  BROTHERS,  MC.  120  WAU  ST.  NEW  YORK  NY  10005 

ROGERS  t  WBLS,  1737  H  STREET,  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  20006 

Do 

Do 


to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

to.. 

BRUCE  N  ROGERS,  1660  L  ST..  KW  WASHMGIDN  K  20036 

UMALD  L  ROOe,  730  15IH  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

ROGBS  HOGE  (  HRIS,  SUm  301  1111  19TH  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGIDN  OC  20036- 

to.. 


JAMES  T.  ROGERS,  311  FMSI  SIREH,  NW  WASHtNGTDN  DC  20001 

MARGARH  ROGERS.  1730  NORIH  LYNN  SI.  ARUNGION  VA  22209 

CAROU  M.  ROGM,  1800  M  STREH.  NW,  #1030  WASHMGTON  DC  20036...-. 

to 


RCHARO  A.  ROHRGACH,  1625 1  ST.,  NW  SUITE  809  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

HHN  F  ROIPN  UUITE  350  1200  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE ,  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  20036.. 

KENNETH  S.  R0I5IDN  «  ,  1619  MASSAORJSETTS  AVL.  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  20036 

EMI.  K  ROMAGNDU,  120  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  NY  10271 

TEND  RONCAUO,  P.O.  BOX  1707  CHEYENNE  WY  82001 

TATIANA  ROOOROWSKY,  4006  THORNTON  SIRST  ANNANDAU  VA  22003 

MCHOIAS  ROOMY  W  ,  P.O.  BOX  1916  CHARLESTON  WV  25327.. 


EM|m)W/uHl 


AMERCAN  COUNQL  Of  UFE  INSURANCL  MC. 

FEDERAL  NATHNAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

GUlf  OI.CORP  -. 

ASSOQATON  OF  BANK  HOLDING  COS.. 


ASSOCMTHN  OF  AMERCW  PUBUSHERS.. 
OONTMOTAL  ASSN  OF  RESOLUTE  EMPLOYERS  (CARi.) . 

GAMMG  MDU5IRY  ASSN  OF  NEVADA.  MC 

LIBERTY  FMANOAL 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  OFF-TRACK  BETTING -..- 

IMTHNAL  ASSN  OF  OFTOMETRSIS  t  OPICIANS,  HC- 

RBMDA  RESORT  ASSN 

AMHPM  PEIROIBJM  MST 

SMM  CORPORATHN .. 


TOYOTA  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

ENVMONHBITAL  POUCY  MSmUTL. 
J.  W.  8ATES0N  t  CO.JNC.. 


NORIH  TEXAS  HUNUPAL  WATER  DSIRICI- 

TEXAS  UIUHES  SERVCES,  MC 

PMUJR  PETROLEUM  CD 

EKBONBfCIRCOD.. 


CUndOR  AOVBTGMG  ASSDOATHN  OF  AMERCA,  MC . 

GMY  AND  COMPANY  (FOR:  COIHOHWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RKO)-,.- 
UNHED  AUTO,  AEnSFACE  I  AGRCULTURAL  MFiaiENT  MRKERS.- 

WTHNAL  RURAL  aECIRC  COOPEMTNE  ASSN 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MVESIMBU  TRUST,  MC 

mnONAL  REALTY  COMMmEE.. 

HU.ANDKNOWLION,MC - 

CONSDUOATEO  m.  OmMTIDN- 


1.200A) 
31600 
937.50 

istum 

"UMJO 


vast 

uitst 

2e07 

3Mtn 


311(0 


3,»IJII 


GAIBNNOUIGIES,  MC. 

NAVAK)  TRK 

G8KRAL  MSIRUMENT  CORPORATION 

OOfFEL  SUGAR  t  COCM  EXCHANGL  INC. 
ALUED  TUBE  I  CONDUIT  CORPORATHN . 


CAMPMME  FMANOERE  DE  PARK  H  DES  PAYS4AS- 

DBKT  PALACE.  MC 

WRLIAM  ANTHONY  HOGAN 

MAGC  PANTRY  FOODS,  MC 


MERRU.  LYNCH  t  CO.. 

MERRU.  LYNCH  COHMOOmES,  MC- 


LYNCH  LEASMG,  MC... 


MTDNAL  COAL  CONSUMERS  ALLIANCE.. 
SQUBBOORP.. 


TEACHBIS  MSURANCE  t  ANNUITY  ASSN/OOllEGE  RT.  EQUmES  FUND. 
GOHAL  MOTORS  CORP.. 
ASSOCWTHN  OF  BANK  HOLDMG  COS.. 
BACAMI  CORPORATHN- 


CONTAa  106  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN.. 
NATIONAL  RESTAURANT  ASSN.. 


FRED  B.  RODNEY.  STH  FL  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST..  NW  WASHMGIDN  OC  20007- 
to.. 
to., 
to- 


to- 
to.. 

to. 


XIHN  C  ROOTS.  SUITE  1001  1333  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVL,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036- 

ROPES  8  GRAY.  SUITE  700  1001  22NO  ST.,  NW  WASHINlSlijN  DC  20037 -. 

BURT  ROSEN,  1700  PENNSYLVANIA  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20006 -. 

RCHARO  ROSEN,  SUm  118  5010  WISCONSM  AVENUL  NW  WASHINGION  K  20016- 
AtBERI  B.  ROSENBAUM  W.  1616  P  ST.,  NW  WASHMOON  DC  20036.. 


SARA  ROSaiBAUM,  1520  NEW  HAMPSHME  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  20036 

FRANCIS  C  ROSENBOGER,  6809  MELROSE  DRNE  MOLEAN  VA  22101 

PETER  R0SEN5IEM,  SUm  700  2341  JEFFERSON  DAVB  HNMWAY  ARUNGION  VA  22202- 

ROGBI C  ROSENTHAL  SUm  600  806  15TH  SIRtH,  NW  WASHMGIDN  DC  20005 

ROSES,  MC,  1152  HASLHT  RMD  PO  BOX  99  HASLHT  N  48840 

jonV  D.  RoaiER,  2030  m  streh,  nw  Washington  dc  20036. 


GAN.  L  ROSS,  918  16TH  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 

JOE  ROSS.  927  DONAGHEY  BLDG  UTTlf  RDCX  AR  72201 

WILLIAM  F  ROSS,  SOUTH  CAROLMA  PETROLEUM  COUNQL  716  KEENAN  BLDG  COLUMBIA  SC  29201- 
AUN  J.  ROTH,  SPIEGa  8  MCOIARMID  2600  VRGMIA  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20037.. 

BARRY  N.  RtrtH,  1750  K  ST.,  NW,  #350  WASHMGIDN  K  20006 

DONALD  D  ROUm.  SOUTH  DAWIA  PETROLEUM  OJUNQL  PO  BOX  669  PIERRE  SO  57501 

WUIAM  C  ROUNTRB,  SUm  600  1001  22NO  ST.,  NW  WASHMGIDN  DC  20037 

PETER  M  ROiS,  1875  EYE  SIRKT,  HW,  #1025  WASHMGTDN  DC  20006 

MCHAa  a  ROfiH,  CAPITAL  GAULRY  EAST,  #695  600  MARYLAND  AVL  WASHMGTON  DC  20024.. 

MARK  ROVNER.  2030  M  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 - 

EUGENE  F.  ROWAN,  1156  15TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTDN  OC  20005 

JAMES  C  ROWUHD  »  ,  1100  15IH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

JOHN  W.  RMIIANO.  5025  WISCONSM  AVL,NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

KEVM  r.  ROWIAND,  511  C  SIREF.  NE  WASHMGTDN  K  20002 

TOM  2.  ROiBI.  m  17IH  STREF.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

BK  n.  RUBM.  sum  708  1730  M  SI..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

JAMES  S.  RUBM,  1150  CONNECTICUT  AVL,  NW,  #700  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

PAUL  M  RUDEN,WIINER  t  SCHEMER  1200  NEW  HAMPSHME  AVL,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.- 

DEBORAH  K.  RUDOUH.  1225  CONNECIKUT  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

JOHN  RUNYAN.  1730  NORTH  LYNN  SIREF  SUm  409  ARUNGION  VA  22209 

ifiJNARO  H.  RUPPERT,  NEW  J8ISEY  PFROLEUM  COUNQL  170  W.  STATE  SI.  TRENTON  NJ  01608... 

CHARUniE  RUSH.  SUITE  700  1025  OONNECTCUT  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

ALBERT  R  RUSSUt  PO  BOX  12285  MEMPHIS  IN  38112 . 

BARRY  RUSSELL.  1101  16TH  SI ,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CHRSIME  ANNE  RUSSELL.  1615  H  SIREF.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20062 

NANCY  RUSSELL  4921  SW  HEWETT  BLVD.  PORIUND  OR  97221 

ROBERT  MRiSeU,  2170  PIEDMONT  RO.,  NE  ATUNTA  GA  30324 — „ 

WALLY  RUSTAD,  1800  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

HERMAN  MAX  RUTH,  BOX  1000  OIBVIUE.  NY  10963 

J.  I.  RUTHERFORD  I ASSOQAIES,  MC.  SUITE  514  1660  L  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

to 


to- 


EUA  MARKE  RYAN.  1156  15TH  ST.,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20005 

FRANK  I.  RYAN,  1901  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 

GEORGE  J.  RYAN.  1411  ROQIEFEUER  BUILDING  CUVEIANO  OH  44113 

HHN  F.  RYAN,  1707  L  ST.,  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 


PRMTMG  MOUSIRIES  OF  AMER,MC 

HAUQI I  ASSOQATES,  INC  (FOft:  HEARING  MDUSTRCS  ASSN) 

HAUQl  I  ASSOQATES.  INC.  (FOR:  NATHNAL  ASSI  FOR  QHD  CARE  MANAGE- 
MENT). 

BOISE  CMCADE  OORP 

CII1BAHK.NA 

AMERCAN  PULPWOOD  ASSN. 

ASARCDMC 

BOGY  FUELS  CORP- 


CHAM60I  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  U.S... 

APPAUCHIAN  POWBi  COMPANY ,- 

PAUL,  HASTINGS,  JANOFSXY  I  WAUDI  (FDR:  AH  GBKRN.  OORPOMnON)- 

AHBKAN  DON  AND  sua  MSmUIt - -- 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMBKAN  RAIROUJS - - 

CAUFORMA  PORTLAND  CEMBff  COMPANY 

QMyyi  „ 

lONE  STAR  INDUSiRiES'  MC! 


PAUL,  HASTINGS.  JANOFSXY  t  WAUIER  (FOR:  SBIMIIY  UFE  OF  DBNR).. 

ATUNTC  RCHFtU)  CO 

AMHBBI  COUffiE;  WEUESlfY  COLLEGE -... 

PFIZER.  MC 


NATHNAL  TANK  TRUQI CARRKRS,  MC. 
CHIDRBI-S  DEFENSE  FUND.. 


NATHNN.  OONFBIBCE  OF  BANKRUPTCY  ADGES- 
AHBBCAN  ACAOQIY  OF  PHYSDAN  ASSISTANTS.- 
MKRANT  LEGAL  ACTHN  PROGRAM,  MC 


COMMON  CAUSE 

PUNNED  PARBIIHDOD- 


AHBKAN  PETROLEUM  MST 

F.  PERCE  UIUTIES  AUIH  OF  THE  OIY  OF  F  PBICL  F  AL- 
WUIAHSCOHPANES- 


AHBHCAN  FFROLBM  MST- 


STANDARD  OR.  00  (OHH) . 
AUSXAUJMBBItPUli>CO.. 


NATIONAL  FEDBIATHN  Of  MOBlNDBd  BUSMESS- 

COMMON  CAUSE 

J.  C  PENNEY  COJNC... 
UNHN  CARBOE  CORP... 


AHALGAHATH)  TRANSIT  UNHN,  AR-QO .. 


CONIMBITAL  ASSN  OF  RQOU/lE  BMUYBS  (CARL) 

MIBMTHNAL  ASSN  OF  CE  QtEAM  MFRS  t  MU  MD  FOUNOAIHN.. 

OUTDOOR  AOVemSMG  ASSOCMTHN  OF  AMBHCA.  MC 

AUn  OeK>IL  CORP 

AMERCAN  SOOEIY  Of  TRAVa  AfiBllS. 

AHBKAN  PUBUC  TRANSIT  ASSN 

PRMTMG  MOUSIRIES  Of  AMBIKA.  MC 

AMBKAN  PETROLEUM  MST 

GUUOB.CORP. 

NATHNAL  COTTON  COUNQL  OF  AHBI.. 


MDB>ENOeiT  PEIROUUM  ASSOCMTHN  OF  AMBHOL 

CHAHBBI  OF  COMMBCE  OF  THE  US 

HHBIOS  OF  THE  COUMBM  GORGL  MC 


ORKM  EXIBMMATMG  CO... 

NATHNAL  RURAL  ELECTRIC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN.. 


AHBICAN  ASSN  Of  BIOANALYSIS/MTL  SOC  OF  CUNIM.  UB  IHIfi. 

AHBICAN  COUEGE  Of  RAOHIDGY 

AMBKAN  OPIDMETRtt  ASSN 

J.  C  PBMEY  CD.  MC 

RUB8BI  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

UKECARRIBIS'ASSN.. 


MTERNATHNAL  TELEPHONE  I  TOEGRAPH  OORPOMTHN- 


2JO0.0O 

ijoom 


imM 


22,25010 
l,SOtJI 


400.10 


12SJI 
32SJ0 
12100 
350.00 


MM 

32S.00 
407  J7 


247  JS 
110.00 
27.00 


\imx 


737.41 
207  J«. 


54.60 


IMJO 
IJOIJO 

i.aui 


6S11I 
1.047J0 

~asJa 


22710 


1,44U0 
S0SJ9 


3,S4tJ3 


200.00 


62SJN 
3,750.00 

775J9 
71.42 

979.77 
4,2n.01 


42t00 


10(10 


4jlO(0 

taut 

4.473.02 


ZtiM 

75J( 
75.(( 


7.3((jOO 


14L00 


lOOJO 
2,500.00 


1JI3.17 


4.50 


4JS3J3 


1,522* 


200.00 


29.00 
15.50 


31.50 
447.51 
662.10 
423.00 


95.40 
103J0 
101.20 


11976 
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DM  &  irrNi.  im  I  snei,  m  hhshmgiw  k  mm 

josm  nM.  173S  nr  rail  ML.  Mr  wtSNMEnM  DC  200M 

SUCNS.  GnWW  (  MVlBJta  M  SIHI.  Wr  MDSHMEni 


MDSHMEnM  K  200M.. 


NuitSKM.9jni202.«(6r«Km  nwrruw)  /wam, »  wwhwiw  k  20»4- 

DMNB  i.  SMIL  ICS  OOMBICUr  MC.  M  WSMMGTON  DCaOW..;., 

DONS  LSMa,  ini  reMmwm  mjm  sunt  \m  hmmmgiqn  k  20006.. 


sMWTMiiKmsawg.  mo  mmi  ab  sr.  p.a  m  zsw  fmbix  u  15002-. 

SMHMS  UIIUHmi  MCJMB  9»TN  NMD  DMIAS  TX  7S202 


auN  dl  SMMoy  w  l  snot,  iw,  #1100  wsmsion  k  vtm _. 

Km  onwsMiia  sunt  s«  7«i  II  F«ira  ST.  AiaNaMA  w  223u_ 

CHMus  L  SMnaTm  l  st.  m  nomgidn  k  20037 

ma  t  SMnMB,  172S  eye  s^jw.  « 31s  kmshmerm  DC  mm 

wear  It  ymett,  1224  qu>  wnwiBt  n.  mbm  w  22110 

OMus  swr.  3400  Iexas  mncE  ronaioBHii  n  77002 

HUM  B.  SMOJJMSSM  SnST  nUGMraSE  NT  12(01 .^^^^ 

nam  c  sSuB^  iioo  ism  sr..  m  #«o  wnswciqi  dc  20015  „ 


SME  oui  saunrjunE  222 1201  vm  snor.  m  «MSHMEnM  k  nigt .. 


lANHCE  H.  SAWffil.  1200  NEW  MWPSHK  mC  M  SUHE  370  IMSHMGnM  DC  2003S.. 

HB«r  sowxr,  3100  rwY  bik  soiiHWPScb  ot  94105.. 


fatt^/cm 


SQUH  GOV 

GOBM.  i6nu«r  caraHnM .^.^^.. 

FMMB' OUCMfbML  t  CO^OUNE  UMM  Of  MBK« 

natm  assn  of  mm  mbkns 

1 1.  OU  FOm  OE  NEMOUB I  CO 


MBKMinCM.  ASSOCHTai.. 
EXXON  comMnoN.. 


NAimtM.  ASSN  OF  IWCX  SIDP  OPSHTORS 
MDKNI  KmBM  I6T 


ooua  OF  EuaonM  nnmesi  man.  swpombs'  assn.. 

SHOT  KTN.  i  Ml  CONDmONK  CONnHCIOIIS  NkTlOMl  ASSN... 

HOUSTDN  aDOMKNT,  K „_ 

SCENE  HUDSON,  ML.. 


nHIBMCEUnCN.  WNUF/CIUKIIS  ASSN.. 


vcnm  V.  sawfT.  smte  ioh  1025  cdmbtcut  avoue.  m  wASMNGniN  pc  2on6^... 

WK  L  SQVHBL  ASHCMVT I  can  2000  L  Snor,  NW.  #700  ttASHKIDN  DC  20036.. 

JBOK  D.  SCHNjk  1101  15TH  ST,  NW  NASMCniN  DC  20005 

C  ■.  SOMUBnTM  MM  3247  HdUIDN  n  77001.. 


iDwu)  A.  saangLGOUiFAn.  smgb  i  ausibn  911  ism  si«tjmjiso3  washmgiqn  k  20006.. 

MY  T.  SCWa  A.  UIE  102  1101  ODMBnCUT  AmU,  WW  jASHNSfPN  fiC  20036. 

OME  E.  SCMBL  1919  PBi6Yl«NIA  AMI,  NW,  »300  WJBJIGTDN  DC  20006 

m.  n  Sm  SBIE  1204  1700  I  SliEI,  iw  WASHNSION  DC  20006. 

tsm  SCMOB.  ini  Nonii  mxxk  si.  aukiw  w  22209.. 


son  (Mm  I  wnt  1101  anKncui  A««ut  nw  washweidndc  2003s .^^,. 

MCOJES  T.  SCMBBB.  1000  ICKNnU  OAwTmBT  BlDt  mE  HOFIWS  PIAZA  BALmORE  ■)  21201.. 

5Ei>.  scKuoMS  ism  sneijw  wasnngidn  dc  2boo5..,._.,... 

IBMEm  D  SCwiiiMN.  1600  mOOE  ISUND  AVBW,  N.W  NASHMEIOH  DC  20036 .^^. 

SOUSStOUASSBV  i  ASSDGHIES.  MC.  955  LBiAin  PUUA.  IW.  SUHE  1401  WASHMGTDN  K  20024„_ 
Oi — 

to 

Dl 

k 

Dt 

Dl 

Oi 

Oi 

Do.. 
Do.. 


HKST  S.  SCHttlK.  1515  WISDN  BIW.  AUieRM  KA  22209 .______._„_„ 

KWaO  H  SCHNDI JR  .  SUnE  600  1333  NEW  HAWSMRE  KH.  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20036- 

Mrmn  l  schmim.  1957  e  si.,  nw  wmshmgtdn  dc  20000. 

FRNR  SCHNEUfX.  1957  E  ST.,  IM  WASHMGIDN  DC  20006 — .-..,._..... 

MX  1  SCHRNWL  SUIE  (07  100  IMYUND  AffiULS*  WASHMGTIM  K  20024 

moan  i  soMk  i725  x  si.,  nw,  #909  wtmmai  k  20006... 


GBSIM.  NU^  MC 

CAUFDMM  CANNBB  (  GNOWEIB.. 
BBBKNCDNPOIIAniN.. 


NBKAN  FED  OF  lABOl  i  CONGIIESS  OF  NXBIIHAl  ORGANZAIKMS... 

"  '  t  IHMIFACIUM6  CO. 

MBKAN  GENERAL  CORP.. 


137.SI 

"4JaiL06 
3JXIO.00 


AjmM 
9.767  JO 


2100 

"""9.72 
350.00 


I5.1SeJl 


I3JI 


1.015.15 

Sis 

19.731.03 


WWSWNGTDN  RBEPHBENI WRIIERS,  Rfc- 

AKMCM  H0EQ6I OORPORAIKM 

GAIX  CORP 

CHEWON  U.SA,  MC.. 


MBCAN  ASSN  OF  SOTO.  ADRMBnMIOB... 
CMOttO  BQAM>  OPnONS  EXCHANGE.  MC. 


WIYUND  SAWNGSJHARE  MSURANCE  CORP.. 
ASSOOAIB)  BUHiSB  6  COWWCTONSy  MC... 

MI0IAL  RfU  ASSOCIAIXM  OF  AHKA 

AIUWIA  UNRIBBnY 

BOSTON  OOUaE 

BOSTON  UNNBBnY- 


CAINDUC  IMNBBnY  CF  ARBKA. 

CPU— A  INWBBnY. 

BEIRONES  GOMMIOI  OF  AHICA.. 

RBMIM  UNNBSnV 

OEAN  SPMY  OWNOERRIES.  Mt 


PRKUJ  CABU  OORPOtAinN.. 
FMH  RSnUflE .... 
niFISUNNERSnY.. 
ARHCAN  GAS  ASSN... 


ASSOQAim  OF  AWaCAN  PUUSMB6.. 


A.  ROUH  SCMOnt  SUIE  500  1133  ISm  SIIEET,  NW  WASHMGTOM  DC  20005 

N.  DOMID  SCMHOBia.  MARVUM)  FEIROIBM  COUIRX.  SO  WESI  SI .  #403  ANNAPQUS  ■>  21401 .. 

JMEI L  SCHUBSia.  1000  ISm  SIREnjM  WASMNCniN  X  20036 

WRK  SCHUllZ.  1615  H  SI,  NW  WASHWTON  K  20062 - 

WUJARI  B.  SOUIZ,  SURE  700  2000  P  SI^  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036.. 


Mmtl  L  SCHUU.  C/0  DWA  PEnOEUM  dOUWI.  1012  REMMG  BUK.  DES  HOMES  W  50309 

NAL1EI  A.  SCHURWi  ■,  1511  NAIAUE  OI  IN.  MCLEAN  VA  22101 

JAMES  H  SCHUYIB.  ISm  6  i  SIS.,  NW  WASHMETON  K  20005 


DOMIO  H.  SCHi8^200  UmM  AKt,  NE  WASHMGION  K  20002 

lYNOlEY  a.  SCHWAB,  410  ISI  SI,  SE  WASHRCTON  DC  20003 ;-. — 

SCHWA8E.  WUMNN.  WYAn,  IMK  (  ROBanS.  SIIIE  302  1000  POmAC  ST,  NW  WASHMGION  U  20007 . 

DEBONAHlsiiSiini  444' Nim  ^^ 

HAMrr  K.  SCHWAHZ.  llOO  ■  SrjM  SUnE  400  Snim  WASHMGTDM  dc  20036.. 

RDMRO  SCHWMIZ,  MO  S  POOI  SI.  ALEXANDRM  VA  22304.. 


SIEVE  AARON  SCHWARTZ,  111  ROan  ROAD  SUIE  702  SILVER  SPRMG  M)  20910... 

RKHMO  S  SCHWQKER,  1150  X  SnCI,  Ml  WASMMGTON  DC  20006 

CARL  F.  SCHWD68L  415  2ND  ST,  NE  MTE  300  WASHMGION  DC  20002 

SCKNIfC  APPAMOih  HAIBB  ASSN,  1101  ISm  ST,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036.. 

MCHAE  SOUUA,  OO  S  POETT  ST.  AlEXANDRM  VA  22304 

HAROLD  B.  SCOOMS,  1101  ISm  SI,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036. 

DOUGLAS  W  SCOnr530  BUSH  ST.  SAN  FNNCBCO  CA  94101 

xBYSCon,  lis  ismsngi,  nw  washmgton  dc  20006.. 


Dl.. 
Dl.. 

Dl.. 


HML  t  mORVSON,  SUHE  700  1175  EYE  SIREET,  NW  WASHMGIDN  DC  20006- 


WUIAH  E.  SEALE.  SUIE  435  2020  K  SI,  NW  WASHRCTON  K  20006 

EARL  W.  S»RS,  P.a  Bn  122S5  lOPHB  m  31112 

SANDY  SBMCn,  2030  ■  SI,  M  WASHMGTOM  DC  20036 


ASSOCMIB)  GBOAl  CONIRACIDRS  OF  AMBHCA.. 
ASSOCIAIED  GD0AL  COHTRACIORS  OF  MHCA, 
WASIEIHNMEMBn,  MC.. 


SUWOR  OL  00 1  JUnnt  FARRMK  CO.. 

AMDHCAN  UnsnCS  ASSOQAIKIN 

AMaiCAN  PETROLEUM  MST -.. 

AMBHCAN  DON  6  SIEa  MSmUTE 

QWKR  OF  CORMBa  OF  THE  OS. 

pueuc  aim  mc 

M«CAN  PEIJOBM  MST- 


2.100.00 
l,63t00 
10,000.00 
6.250.00 
120J0 


MOlOO 


2,50OJO 
915.00 
600.00 
400.00 
600.00 

2,000.00 
400.00 
700.00 

500.n 

3,200.00 

400.00 

200.00 

2J0O00 

1,100.00 

5(0.00 


1.341.(9 
10.00 


1.419.01 


2(0.00 


FOIOMtt  OVaiflOX  ASSOOAIES 

NATNNAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BULDBB  OF  THE  U.S. . 
VETERANS  OF  FORBGN  WARS  OF  IW  U.S.. 

AMBNCAN  NUCLEAR  ENBKV  COUNCR. 

NAIXMAL  FOREST  PROOUCIS  ASSN.. 


NORTHWEST  MUMP  WAIBIWAYS  COMHmEE .. 

AMBBCAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

TOKO  CORPORATIM.. 


BOAT  OWNBB  ASSOCWIXM  OF  THE  UA. ■-,....---- 

INTERNAIXMAL  FED  CF  FNOFESSRMU.  ( lECHNKAL  ENGMEBB- 

AMERCAN  COUNCR.  OF  UFE  MSURMCE.  MC ~. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  WHEAT  GMJWHB- — 


BOAT  OWNBB  ASSOQATHN  OF  DC  \iS... 


mrnSM  ASSOCMTKM  OF  AMBBCA.- 

CUIB. 

MOON  DOT,  Aa-CX) .. 


JEFRRSOMUn  CORP.  AND  SUBSRHARKS 

ocnenAL  ufe  msuwce  co  of  caufohra- 

PHIADELFMH  UFE  MSUMNCE  CO.. 


CHARLES  M.  SOGER  H,  SuH  102  2000  L  SIRSI,  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  2003(. 

H.  (CWWO  SBOan  JR.  177(  F  SI,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006. 

PNIL  J.  SOMM,  RUnmERG,  PMBPS  (  SUXMI  5201 IHSBURG  PWE,  #906  FALLS  CHURCH  VA  22041- 

GEORGE  M.  SBm,  SUIE  9001015  ISm  SIRffl.  UN  WMHMGION  U  20005 

ARHEIEAD  L  SEUBI.  SUIE  4400  475  LBF ANI  FU2A,  SW  WASHMGION,  K  20024 

STANTON  P.  S8RIER,  1211  CONBTKUI  AVi,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20^6 

SamCE  HASiainBnBES,  mc,  2300  WARSmUE  road  DCMNERS  GRWE  L  60511 

SARAH  SEITON,  1511  K  sTrNW  WASHMGION  K  200D5.. 


PROVnatl  UFE  t  NXaBU  MSUUNCE  CO- 

COMHOMIY  EXCHANGE,  MC 

NATUNAL  COTTON  OOUXaL  OF  AMBI 

COMMON  CAUSE.. 


SEVBI  MONmi  SESSRM  FOR  CONGRESS,  3306  YEUOWPME  TERRACE  AUSTM  TX  7(757 

SEWMH)  (  nSSEL.  919  l(m  SI,  m  WASHMGTON  DC  2000( 

Dl - 

Dl _ 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 
Dl 


J.  nCHARD  SEWEU,  Ull  19TX  ST,  l»W,#1102  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 - 

SEYFARm  9MM  F/VRWEATHER  t  GERMiSON.  1111  19TH  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 

Dl- 

Ol- 


OM  SEYMOIM.  P.O.  on  2511  1010  MUMJM.  1657*  HOUSTON  TX  77001 

WUJAM  K  SHARBL  SUIE  600  1523  I  Smi,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

JAMES  M.  SWMBBIGBt,  1025  CONNECIKUT  AVi,  NW.  #512  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

SHAMKXX  FOOOS  CO.,  222»  N.  BtAO  CANYON  IWBIX  A2  15009 

DEBHE  3MNN0N,  SIJi  FUXM  777  14m  StREET,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20001 

DAVn  L  SHAfMO.  729  15m  SIRET,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

HARRY  D  SHAPM6.  1100  MBKANIU  BANK  t  TRUST  BLDG.  TWO  HOPIONS  PUZA  BALIWORI  HO  21201.. 
I F.  SHARP,  SUIE  1210  1100  17m  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 


lARBI  DOIMATCH  SHAW,  SUIE  920  1100  X  Sf,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

UflHBI  W.  SHAW,ailTE  514  1155  ISm  ST .  NW  WASHMGTDN  X  20005 

SHAW  PITIMAN  PdnS  1 1R0WHHDGE.  1100  M  ST ,  NW,  #900-S  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 


FOPHAM.  HARl  n  AL(  FOR:  CMCAfiO  MBCANTIi  EXCHANGE  )- 
NAIXMAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTORBB 


NATKMAL  lOOlMG  6  MACHME  ASSN- 
MTcRNOrih  Mu.. 


AMBBCAN  LEAGUE  FOR  EXPORTS  t  Sa»RTY  ASSSTANCE- 
SEARS,  ROEBUCK  AND  CO 


SUGAR  ASSOCWTXM.  NC- 


A.  I.  lEASMG  CORP — 

ALUANCE  CM1TAL  MANAGEMENT  CORPORAIXM.. 

HAUAC  ASSOOAIB,  MC. — 

MBRIL  LYNCH  MONEY  MARKETS.  MC. 

ROSENBBIG  REAL  ESTATl  EQUITY  HMD 


5.00000 

loon 

940.00 


7.350.(0 

92100 

15,000.00 

■■'299.K! 
6.000.00 
4JXXI.00 
450.(0 
143.71 
3,12100 
6,7(9.57 
4.000.00 


1K.S7 

"aS 


33J0 


9.00 
29.00 
15.00 
74.50 
11.00 


7100 
1.031.40 


17159 
iODJO 
117.71 
100 
749.40 


4,633.00 
SJ66.75 
10,000.00 
25,000.00 


727.50 
3.631.15 


70100 
1344.(0 
2J00.OO 
SJOOOO 
1.550.00 


150J0 


turnx 

2.2(0.75 


VBAU.1VMC. 

FUIRIM  PdWER  I  UGHT  CO- 
MBCULIUIAL  PROOUCBB.-. 

NAIKML  MULU  HOUSMG  COUNCR.  „ 


SMPBULDBIS  COUNCR.  OF  AMBHCA. 


TENNESSEE  GAS  PfEUNE  00... 
WTXMAL  TAX  UMflAIXM  COMMtllH. 
RBNSURANCE  ASSN  OF  AMBI 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS.. 
ASSOOAIEO  BUUBB  t  CONTRACTORS,  MC. 


MARYUWD  SAVMGSSHARE  MSURANCE  COV.. 

OEM  AtSM  OF  MnCAJC 

CORPORAIWN.. 


MIXMAL  AGMCUITURAL  CHEMICALS  ASSN 

ASSOCIAIXM  FOR  THE  NnOVEMENT  OF  THE  MBSBSNfl  RWa.. 

AIUB  MMBIALS  DMSXM .- 

EMBQON  QECIRK  CO 


1149 

mm 


2.20(J$ 

24000 

12.2IU2 


15140 

66.S2 

l,539i4 


3.642J2 


4.62 
55U6 


14J7 


36696 


72.12 

34.45 

1.150.00 

toe 

302.76 


mm 


44121 


ijsm 


1(2100 

1.053.00 

129.00 


121(0 
43147 


\u.a 


1,41175 
19.95 
100 
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Oi- 
Dl- 
Oi- 
Ol- 
Oi. 

to.  

SHEA  I  aOUU),  330  MN«H  AVi  NEW  YOR  NY  10017. 
Dl.. 
Oi.. 
Di- 
Di- 
Di- 
Di- 
Oi- 
Dl- 


1 1 SIBUK,  153  EAST  53RD  SI.  KW  YORK  NY  10005... 
JONN  J.  SHmWjL  (15  l(m  SI,  NW.  #7(6  WASHMGTON  K  20006. 
KAINISH  SMfflCY,  3RD  FU»  2030  M  SHBI.  M*  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 


XWN  P.  SHEFTEyJa  BOK  1406  5535  HBVSIUD  WAY  SPRMGFBI)  VA  22151- 

XMATHAN  r  SMBNBI.  410  FIBI  ST.,  SE  WASHMGIDN  K  2(003 

LOB  BUHIE  S»ARD.  ((02  NRXfil  ML  UWE  POTOMAC  MD  20(54.. 


XMN  L  aenWO,  2(7  WESiavai  puce  BBLEWOOD  cuffs  NI  07632 

SEYMOUR  SHBRFF,  1126  WOOOHMD  BUI&  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

JAY  SHBMWN,  2030  M  SIREL***  WASHMGION  DC  20036 ..-. 

SHFlfY  SMMK  (  HBMY,  SUIE  120  910  17m  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006- 

Oi"IIZI~ZIIIZIZIIIZ~~ZZZZZZZZZZIZZ 

Dl 

Dl 

ajzNKm9Jnn«s&W7"MaBW°i^ 

HAIKY  A.  SMMM,  in6  6  SI  JW,  #502  WASHMGIDN  K  20006 

FRa)B.5MPPg.  1611  N.  IBITk,  #«I0  NUBTON  VA  22209 


SHRtBB  MIMAL  FRaCHT  OAH  COUNCR.  MC,  425  13m  SIREF  NW  SUIE  915  WASHMGIDN  DC  20004.. 

W  RAY  SMOCXLEY,  1101  CONKCnCUT  AVi,  NW,  #300  WASHMGION  X  20036 

DBME  lEUWI  SOL  1201  16m  SIJWJAMNGTON  DC  20036 

SHOOSNAN  t  MOSn.  MC,  1(50  K  nUET,  NW  HMSHMGTON  X  20006.. 
HNMY  M.  SMOOSWWH.  1(50  K  SIRSI.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 


scon  SNOIWEU.  1619  HASSMMISEIIS  A\C,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

A.  Z.  SHOWS^  W  203  Ml  COUIMW  M)Jli»  WASHMGTON  DC  20007 

JOHN  SHUEY,  PJJ.  MK  3151  HOUSTON  ra>7007 

CAMCE  J.  WY,  1025  CONNECICUI  AVE,  NW.  #1014  WASHMGTON  K  20036  . 
RKHARO  H.  SBBBI,  1000  FUMSSMHSI.  IMS  MO  63136 . 


BBBVIRD  H.  SBACn.  (UNOS  PEIROIBJM  OOUCR.  79  W  MOMOE  ST,  #514  CNCAGO  R.  60(01- 

MAMl  SUBKaO,  1146  19m  SIREEI,  M*  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

OAVB  SIVER.  17^5  K  SI,  WW  NWSHMGTON  DC  20006.. 


SIEVBI  W  SLffiL  ROniSON,  MOMGLE.  EASTAUGH  (  BJWHiY In'NA 

1211  JUNEAU  AK  9WB. 
S(.VBI  USBB  ASSN,  MC,  1717  X  SI,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006. 


(RUCE  A^  SR^VBRaJte.  1755  S  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20009- 

SR.VBSIEM  (  MULLENS,  1776  R  ST.,  ^  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

Dl — -.. 

Dl 

Dl : 

Dl 

Di!-ZZZ"ZIZZZZZZZZ!""Z"ZZZI 
Oi 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl. _ 

M.  P.  SIHRMS.  P.O.  KK  (60  VAUEY  FORGE  PA  194(2. 


EmoId)w/CRhI 


FARMBB  FOR  FARMESS 

MSmUIE  OF  FORBGN  BMMBB 

BRCIMBII  COMPANY  MSmUIE 

MVESIMBU  OOUNSa  ASSN  OF  AMERCA.  RC 

NATIONAL  OOMM  ON  SMALL  ISSUE  MOUSTRIAL  DEVHOPMBIT  BONDS.. 

UIUIY  NUCLEAR  WASTE  MANAGBKNI  GROUP -_ 

CHNRFKN  RdBBIAiniAL  CORP 

cmcmmumuchon. 
dmmue  resources,  mc- 

DESan  GROUP,  MC 


aEANW  A.  OARK.- 
HOSPITAL  CORP  OF  AMBRCA- 

NARBOO.Rfc.. 

PHRIf  MORRfe,  RC- 


SQUBB  CORPORATIM— -. 

BUSMESS  ROURDTAm. 

UMIB)  SIEttWDMiaS  OF  AMBI- 
COMMON  CAUSE.. 


NAIXMAL  ASSN  FOR  UNRRMB)  SBMCES- 


OONSOUOAIBI  ED60N  00  OF  NEW  YDHI.  MC 
REPUBUCANS  ABRQAD- 


C  A.  SHEA  t  OOMPWff,  MC 

IMIMHDE  FMBI  nKMORS  ASSN,  MC 

COMMON  CAUSE 

BLUEJAY  OR.  COMPANY 

FUMGAN^  ENIBIPRCES,  MC 

FORI  SRL  GAR0BB.MC .-. 

NATKMAL  CONRnTH  OF  DGCOUNI  SGCUVnES  8R0RB6... 
STEADMAN  MUTUAL  RMDS. 


SIEAOMAN  SCCUHIY  CORPORAIXM... 


WBNORADnANOWlXMRADK). 


SOOEIY  FOR  NUnmON  BWCAIKM. 
PBM  CamiAL  CORPORATKM- 


175.(0 
2J».00 


ismm 


lOOOiXI 
ItTdOS 

(j(0JI2 
7412S 
SltSO 


im» 


2.70 


2143 
17.75 


121(1 
IMO 


(09.70 


mm 


AMBBCAN  APPARa  MANUFACIURBB  ASSN,  MC. 


MnCAN  lEXnU  MFRS  MSI 

NATIMU.  EDUCAUM  ASSN 

Ui  CABIESYSIEMS,  MC 

SHOOSWN  t  JAOmN.  MC  (FOR:  Ui.  UBLESYSIBB,  MC). 
NAIXMAL  FOREST  PRObuCTS  ASSN 


BROWNM&jBIRS  HOUSTRIES.  RC. 
ENSBCH  OOBPORATION...— — — 


ansoN  aecnc  00. 

AMBKM  PETROLEUM  MSI 

mmm  uron  of  us.  mc... 

IRIBnm  COMPANY  MSfmilE .. 
AUSKA  lURBBI  (  PUU>„ 


cana  for  sccnce  m  the  pubuc  mtbssi.. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE. 


ASSXSmON  FOR  AINANCEO  UFE  UNOBIWRnMG. 


BRSIOL-MYBBCO. 
CHAMPION  Ma  OORP- 


F.w.  woawoRm  co.. 

FEDBIAL  NATKMAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN.- 

GATX. 

HWlPROFOmES. 


GARY  D.  SMMS.  1957  E  SIRHT.  NW  WASHMGION  X  20006 

SHUN.  DBIHQLSGFIMN,  lUCKBI  (  FRBMAN,  PC,  SUIT  ISOO  4000  TOWN  CBIIBI SOUIHFBD  Ml  4N71. 

TAIMAGE  t  SRRPKRS,  100  MDIANA  AVi.  NW  WAS|4m6T0N  DC  20001 

Oi 

C  KYU  SMWON,  1515  WISON  BLVD.  ARUNGTDN  VA  22209 

WUIAM  a  SMRON.  SUIE  424  1155  ISm  SIREEI,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20(05 

Dl 

Dl 

MARGARn'at^W'SM'siXBTr'HWWi^^ 

JEAN  SMDABr24(0  16m  ST.,  NW,  #610  WASHMGION  DC  20009 

(ORBIT  a  SMGO,  475  PARK  AVi.  SO.  AT  32NO  ST.  NEW  YORK  NY  10016.. 
nCHARD  L  SMNOn  6  CO,  SUITE  306  2021  K  ST.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006.. 
Dl. 


SBX,  FOLEY,  HULIM  (  DRMB),  2501  M  ST,  NW  SUIE  310  WASHMGTDN  K  20037 

SKADOei,  ARPS,  SLAIi  MEAGHBI  (  FUM,  919  lim  SIXEn,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 
GREGG  P.  SKAU.  BLUM  t  NASH  1015  ISm  SIREH,  NW  WAMNGTON  K  20036 

Dl --. 

^..  


WUJAM  J.  SKMNBt,  115  ISm  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

BARNEY  1  SKUDANY  JR  ,  1100  OONNECTCUT  AVi,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

RUm  L  SKY,  2211  CONGRESS  SI.  PORIUNO  ME  04122 

SL  SOMMBI I  ASSOQATESJC,  3129  WORTHMGTON  ST^NW  WASHMGION  DC  20015. 
CARSIB6 SUCK.  1125  KST,  NW  SUIE  1107  WASHMG^  X  20006.. 


F.  SlAIMSNBl  (  ASSOCHIEl  MC,  1102  BEllE  V6IA  OR.  AlEXANDRM  VA  20007 

MATTHEW  B.  SLEPM,  SUTE  1100  1(21 1 SIREH.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

BARRY  S  SIEVM.  lim  POIOMM;  street,  nw  WASHMGTDN  X  20007 

CATHERME  REBS  SUMN,  1150  K  SIREET,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

OAVB  P.  SUMK.  1725  K  STREEINW,  #710  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 

SMALL  BUSMESS  COUNOL  OF  ARBBCA.  MC,  P.a  BOX  4299  COLUMBUS  GA  31904 

SMAU  BUSMESS  lEGCUIIVE  COUNQL  1604  K  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

PETER  SMAU,  400  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 

SMAIHBB  SYMINGTON  S  HERIONG.  SUITE  4O0  1700  K  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

Do 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Do „ 

Do „ 

DONAU)  t  SMREY,  1199  I  SI,  NW.  #1100  WASHMGTON  OG  20036 

JAMES  R.  SMMCMA,  PO  BOX  5000  dfVtUNO  OH  44101 

DOUGUS  J.  SMim  6  ASSOCIATES,  SUITE  704  1200  ISm  ST.,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

Dl 

Do 

Do - 

ARTHUR  J.  SMRH,  1025  OONNGCICUT  AVi,  NW,  #200  WASHMGION  DC  2003S 


CAIHBnNE  1  SMim,  1025  OONNECTKUI  AVnUi  NW  SUITE  209  WASHMGTDNbc"2U36"! 


MBML  DBTIlfD  PNOOUCIS,  MC 

MUSK  CORP  OF  AMBI  MC 

NATXWV.  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUUBB  OF  THE  U.1 . 

NATIONAL  SAVMGS  t  UMN  IfWUE 

CanAMIEEDCORP. 


ASSOCIATED  GBCRAl  CONnUCIORS  OF  AMBRCA.. 

FRST  NATKMAL  MONETARY  CORP 

ARXB  MARnWE  COMM 

LAB0R4UNAGa«I  MARITNK  COMMITTH . 

AMBROM  GAS  ASSN. 

FMSI  MBSBSVPI  CORPORATNH 

MBSsaPfiPOWBituaff  company. 

J.R.  SCRBNBI  ENTERPRISES 

STATE  OF  MBSSSVPI — 

NATKMAL  PUBUC  RADK) 

WASHMGTON  OFFXZ  ON  AFRICA 

SOAP  t  DETBIGBIT  ASSN. 


AMBHCAN  PRESBBIT  UNES.. 
NATIONAL  FDOIBAU.  LEAGUE. 
ASHLAND  OR,  MC,  EI  AL.. 


DIES  SBMCE  OIL  t  GAS  CMP. 
DAYIME  BROADCASTBB  ASSN... 
GB«AL  BECIRC  COMPANY 

UNNXN  CQRP'OF  AMBiicil" 


U.1  PHARMACOPBAL  CONVENIHN.  MC. 

MOHL  OR.  CORP  

URON  MUTUAL  UFE  MSURANCE  00 

NORTHROP  CORP. 

PHUJPS  PETROLEUM  COMPANY.. 


AERO  CORP:  DL  LYNCH  t  ASSOCS  »  GUtfSTREAM  AMBI  CO 

OOOPBttnVE  liAGUE  \X  THE  USA ■--:.. 

SBFMAN,  SEMO  t  SIEVM,  P.C  (FOR:  UNITEO  FOOD  t  COMMBKIAL  WORXBB 
MnUWON). 

SHOOSHAN  6  JNXSON,  MC  (FOR:  US  CABLESYSTEMS,  MC) 

NATKMAL  ASSN  OF  WHOLESALE^SIRWIORS 


PETBI  SMAU.  (  ASSOCUTES,  MC  (FOR:  WUIAM  M.  MBEBI.  MC) . 

AMBHCAN  HORSE  COUNCR. 

AMBHCAN  NAND  WAIBIWAYS  COMM 

FUMOA  EAST  COAST  RAR.WAY  CO 

QOUMAN  SACHS  t  CO 

NAIXMAL  HOCKEY  LEAGUE 

PBMZOR.  CC 

RB>UBUC  OF  SOUm  AFRICA. 

EXXON  CORPORAIXM - 

CLEVEIAND  ELECTRX;  1LUMMAIM6  CO.. 

MSmUIE  OF  SIGNAGE  RESEARCH 

NATKMAL  ELECTaC  SIGN  ASSN. 

SPBMY  GYROSCOPE 

SHaL0«.CO. 


AMBHCAN  BUSINESS  CONFQKNCE.. 


vmm 

"ffSM 

mm 

2.471(0 


3.121(0 


4((J6 

VMM 
ISUO 

l.((OJO 


3.64100 


im» 


uozio 

3.2S0n 


Dum 
isum 
ifum 
ijam 


137.50 

iijm.n 


561.12 
1.121(0 

320JRI 
1.S00JXI 

""250.W 
210.00 


4100 


36.425.00 
3.000.00 


ZJUUt 


750.(0 
IjOOM 
IJBUM 


~~*UM 


122.63 


12.15 
^5 


isua 


mst 

lUO 
34« 


3.421.44 


46.51 


7193 


11(0 


UO 

uo 

(JO 
100 

72iO 

(63J$ 


14.53 


11.21IM 
60.42 


MM 


25.(0 


11978 
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V  IMMBM  rM| 


vaam  a.  swih.  uoi  um  sikh.  nw,  #200  wasmmcton  k  zook.. 

DOUGUfi  1.  SMTH.  1200  IITH  ST.  NW  #704  WASHKiaipC  2003S 

BJZMEm  H.  SHIR  lis  ISIM  St.  M,  #310  WUHMGTQN  U  2«00S 

GMY  1  SHIR  m  KMBnVMM  *«BU.  SI  #300  IMSMNCiai  DC  20003.. 
GOnn  L  SWR  1201  rOMSiaWMM  AVt.  jM,  #700  «MSHMGTON  K  20004„ 
GMKI  H.  SMH.  tm  H  SIKI,  M)  HWWiBIW  OC  20036..... .^^^^ 

JBHR  A.  sam.  sum  on  ni  \m  stkh,  mt  unshmeion  dc  20006 — 

«Nra  L  SWK  900  ITffl  SIKtT,  IW,  fjJOJMipCTW  K  20006 


wata  r  saiRws  ifiOKniN  ave.  lor  tOK  ny  10017 _. 

nerr  bum  shim  Jt .  uss  isth  sr^  nh  wsHMeiai  dc  20005....... 

SWUH  SWK  1130  ITffl  SIKT.  NW  WASMMGTON  K  20036 

nows  metcu.  smin.  ii«  i9ffl  sr..  nw  wasnmerm  dc  20036 — 
mm.  H.  snwY.  us  OMencuT  mil.  nw  NASHNCitM  k  20006..... 

ARnU  V.  SMm  1625  EYE  ST.,  NW,  #902  WSHMGION  K  20006.. 

TNOMS  t  SNraMB.  1050  3lSI  ^IKH.  NW  WASMNCniN  DC  20007  „. 

IBGH  SHBL  510  C  SI.J«  WASHNOW  DC  20002 ....^,^... .,;;™.... 

FIANI 8.  SNOOOMSS,  1100  ITffl  ST.,  Ml,  #306  NASHMETON  K  2003L. 
UNIf  &  anMITE.  1015  ISffl  St..  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20005 „... 


Di.. 


Efflpkycr/OM 


AliCMf  ty   IM  tBCEC'    AQCM 

DOUGtAS  J  SMTH  t  ASSOdAiBiM^AJpiii  S» 

ANAIGAMATEO  OOTHMG  t  TDmU  WOHOS  UNON 

NAtDIAL  ASSN  OF  GREEtMG  CAM)  nflUSHBB.. 


MU  t  nnWlTDM,  MC  (HM:  WMSS  tUMSWORU)  DaWOY  ASS) . 

TEUKATW  NEWKW  Of  AWKA 

tOVOtAWmill  SALES,  USA.  IC.. 


WESt  MEXEO  VEGETAkE  DSTMUnXS  ASSN.. 

AUaAMA  POWa  OOIWWY 

NEW  V(M  StAtE  BANKB  ASSN „„ 

PWUSMCEUtCN.  WNUFACTUKIIS  ASSN. „ 

MtniAl  COAl  ASSN.. 


OOMRMTY  NUtmUN  NCTTUtE 

niBUC  VOCE  H»  FOOD  (  HEAlffl  POUCY.. 

A«CAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

HMD  IIOIW  00 

WEVEMtAEUSED  CO.. 


ASSOCHtm  OF  tlHAL  LAWYERS  OF  AMERICA... 
WtlONAL  ASSN  OF  CREDIT  MANAGEMENT 

Bunrr  i  mi  leaf  tobaooo  export  assn.. 

ENVWTE  CORraRATm 

UBERIY  MUTUAL  INSURANCE  COl.. 


MHIZ.  lEVNI,  COHM,  FBK,  GIOVSKY  i  POPEO  (FOR:  UON  UNES.  LTOJ^.;^... 
MNITZ  lEVM  Oni  R^  GUNSXY  (  POFEd  (FOR:  MASS.  CON^ntUCIION 


SNYOa  t  BAIL  ASSOCS.  MC.  SURE  1610  1700  N.  MOORE  ST.  ARUNETON  VA  22209.. 

Do — - 

D» .■■■..,.,. — „■■■■■„ 

EDWMD  F.  SNYOtR.  245  2ND  ST .  NE  WASHWETON  DC  20002 

I  (.  swnn.  400  ist  st  ,  nw,  #704  washrkton  dc  20001. 


am  M.  SNYDER,  600  PEMNSYIVAHM  AVL,  IE.  SUITE  205  WASMHCIW  K  20003 .^;^^;^. ;^..~ 

SOOTY  FOR  MlML  PROIECTNl  lEGBUTJON.  P.O.  BOK  3719  GEORGEIOWN  STATION  WASMNGTQN  K  20007.. 

SOOETY  FOR  NUimm  BWCATMI!.  1736  FRANRLM  SIREF  OMOAND  CA  946H;^^.  

SIEYO  aWMO  SOML  SUnE  205  1333  NEW  HAMPSMRK  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

warn  


BWUNO  T.  SDHMER  JR ,  1625  K  ST..  NW,  #1200  WASMMGTON  DC  20006  . 

(MWLES  R.  SO««R.  P.6.  DRAWBI  UOI  ARBWllf  U  70510 

SOUTMBM  SATElilTE  SYSTEMS.  MO,  P.  0.  BOX  4S6H  TULSA  OK  74145 •.•vi;v;x;=- 

SOUINWEST  HOME  FURBHMGS  ASk4313  NORffl  CENIRAL  EXPRESSWAY  P.O.  BOK  645*5  DALLAS  TX  75205 

SOUfflWESTERN  PEiWUT  SMELLBB  ASSn.  10  OUNCANNON  O.  DALLAS  TX  75225.. 


SFHW12ED  CMMBS  t  RKGMG  ASSaQATUN,  733  ISffl  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005.. 

HUMI  a  SreCE.  3MI5  W  ALABAMA  HOUSniN  TX  77027 

PHIF  SKSER,  1755  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE..  MR  WASMMGTON  DC  20036 . 
SffGa  (  MCAlARMD,  2600  MRGMU  AVL.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20037 . 


GEOREI  SrCGEL  SW£a  t  MCSHRMH)  2600  VRGMU  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20037  . 

NDRUS 1  mA.  3900  WECONSM  AVENUL  NW  WASMMGTON  DC  20016 

LARRY  N.  SPtLO.  1015  ISffl  ST^NW,  #802  WASHMGION  K  2000S 

nSEm  L  SPUMN  *  ,  2101  I  ST,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20037 

FRESEKX  a  SfREYB.  SUITE  540  2501  M  SI .  NW  WASHMGRIN  OC  20007 

SFRBGS  BODE  t  HOUMGSWORffl.  lOIS  ISTH  SI.,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20005. 

Dl.. 

Dd.. 


BBABEffl  A  SQUEGUA,  BRCKER  k  ECKLB)  1301  PENNSYIVANH  AVENUE,  NW.  SUIIE  IISO  WASHMGION  K  20515.. 

MARK  SOUUXE,  317  PEJMSYIVANW  AVENUL  SE  WASHMGTON  K  200m 

SQURLSAnCB  t  DONWr,  1201  PENNSYIVANH  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20004 


NOUS.  OOUNQl  TRUCK  WEIGHT  COMM).  _ 

MMn,  IfVM.  COHN,ajDySKY  AW  POPKjfOR:  SCA  SEWj^);^.-^...^;- 
MMTZLEVM  COMN  (BMS  GUNSXY  t  rara  (FOR:  SECURITKS  MOUSIRY  ASSN) 

AEROJET-GENBHl  CORP 

DSP.  MC. 

GOUU),  MC... 


4.99L75 


4,744.tt 


2.062.50 

1.942.00 

726.00 

300.00 

11,712.00 

456.00 

4.000.00 

2.150.00 


1.12100 
450.00 

2.000.00 
300.00 

1.050.00 
1.071.00 


361.66 


34U7 


239.37 
156.93 


5.(6976 
279.00 
21.25 
377.18 


3S^tS 

5.50 
100.00 


2.500.00 


FHNDS  COHMmEE  ON  WTOIAL  IfGBATION.. 
UMTED  IRANSPORTATHM  UMON.. 


011286  COMM  FOR  THE  RIGHT  TO  KEEP  t  BEAR  ARMS- 


CMSTAL  OOHrORATION 

COUNCI.  Of  AMBHCAimAG  SHIP  OPERATORS. 
OOUSMAnA  TRK  Of  lOUBANA. 


4.153.50 


6.000.00 

11.080.25 

102.24 


900.00 


COIUHBH  GUIF  TRANSMESXM  CO 

CONSORTRW  Of  SOCIAL  SOENCE  ASSNS 

NORTHERN  CALJfORNH  POWER  AGENCY.  ET  AL. 

NORTHERN  CAUFORNU  POWER  AGENCY 

FEDERAL  NATOHL  MORTGAGE  ASSN — 

AMEREAN  CONSUITWG  ENGMEBS  COUNCR. ..... 

MBIKAN  PEfflOlEUM  MSI 

PM3FC  RESOURCES,  MC. 


MOBOOENT  IfiJRAMCE  AGENTS  OF  AMERICA.  MC. 

MOe>EMDeiT  TERMMAl  OPERATORS  ASSN 

BeGYCYOLMC.. 


k.. 
Dt.. 
Dd.. 


JOHN  W  SRORA.  1957  E  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006. 

ROBBIT  P  ST.  LOIB,  2550  M  ST..  NW,  #225  WASMMGTON  DC  20037 

DAVD  L  SIAHCisSi  »  M  sis,  NW  WASHMGION  OC  20005 

MaVM  R  STAHL,  SURE  1410  1235  JEFFERSON  DAV6  HWY  ARLINGTON  VA  22202. 

LYNN  L  STALBAUM.  1840  WISON  BOULEVARD  ARLMGION  VA  22201 

STNRMRD  OH.  CO  (OHN)),  MUAMD  BUa  CLEVEUND  OM  44115 

Mncna  stanfuo,  133^  new  Hampshire  ave..  m  wasmmgidn  dc  20036 — 

OAVn  P  SIANG.  PC.  sum  601  1629  K  ST .  NW  WASMMGTON  DC  20006 

Do. 


0»_ 
k.. 


MEMAa  J.  STANTON.  1909  K  ST^NW,  #300  WASMMGTON  DC  20006 

THOMAS  H.  STANTON,  3900  WGOiBM  AVBML  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20016.. 

MaVM  L  StARK,  SUTE  321  1707  L  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

WALTER  M.  STAML  P.O.  BOX  2563  DIIMMaiAM  AL  3S202.. 


AMERRWI  SHAU  AND  RURAL  HOSPITAL  ASSOQATHN.  OMX)  CHAPIER 
BMRONHOTAL  POUCY  MSmUTL 


AMBHCAN  CHAMBER  Of  COMMENCE  M  EUROPE  1  fflE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

AMERKMI  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  M  ITALY.  MC ~. 

AMERXMI  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  M  SPARUNC 

ASSOQATHN  OF  DATA  PROCESSMG  SERVICE  ORGAMZAl 


MOEFENOENT  DATA  COMMUMCAIOe  MFGRS  ASSN. 

NATIONAL  OOLLEOATE  ATHLETIC  ASSN 

PUBUC  SECURIIIS  ASSN ■■■.■■■.■■■■ 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  Of  AMERCA. 
CONGOIEUH  CORFORATNN.. 


iTNNS.MC. 
MC 


IZilO 


11.000.00 
900.00 
200.00 
500.00 


20.93 


2J)00.00 


12J67.78 
ISOJO 


8.00 


50100 


2SSl43 


4.07 


220.00 
914J8 


2S.93 


LOO 
4.00 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUIOERS  OF  THE  Ui. . 
MOIORCYOi  INDUSTRY  COUNQl 


NATHNAL  MIU(  PRODUCERS  FED... 


CMSTAL  CORFORAIWN 

AMERICAN  TRUCK  DEALERS.. 


EMPLOYEE  STOCK  OWN£RSHR>  ASSN 

MIERMTXMAL  ASSN  OF  DRILLING  OONTRACtORS 

OCEAN  MMERALS  CD 

OFFSHORE  MOUSIRY  COMMmEE 


LOB  STARKEY,  SWft  511  1745  JEFFERSON  DAV6  HWY.  ARUNGTON  VA  22202 -~~~~~ 

ROBERT  R  STAfflAM.  ROBERT  R  STATHAM  t  ASSOCIATES  1000  VERMONT  AVENUL  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005... 

JEJW  t  STATLEMBIS  H  SIREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20062 

CHARLES  0.  STATION.  P.O.  BOX  3965  SAN  FRANQSCD  CA  94119 

RANDOLPH  J  STAYM.  SUIIE  600  21  OUPONT  ORCIE.  N.W  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

Do 


MOTOR  VEHXIE  MANUFJCIURERS  ASSOCIATION  OF  THE  U.S.  MC... 

FEDERAL  NATHNAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN 

HARTFORD  FIRE  MSURANCE  CO - 

SOUnCRN  NATURAL  GAS  CO 

MANUFACTURED  HOUSMG  MSimiTL.. 


ROBERT  H.  SIEa  8401  ARIRIGION  BOULEVARD  FAIRFAX  VA  22031 

DAW  I.  STEMBERG,  7216  STAFFORD  RD.  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22307 

STEPHENS  OVERSEAS  SERVICES.  INC..  SUITE  SOO  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVL.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036.. 

Do ~ 

MKXKL  H  STEPHENSON.  SUITE  703  1620  EYE  ST..  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006.. 


COMMITTEE  FOR  OOMMEROAl  ENERGY  CONSERVATHN 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  U.S 

RFTHTFI  PnWFB  nflRPMATIOII 

TAFT,  STETTINRJS  i  HOlLJSTER(R)ii:liQiii»ii  HOT  WP"^^ 

TAfrSIETTlNWS  i  HOILISIER  (FOR  MACHINERY  DEALERS  NATXINAL  ASSOOA- 

TAn.  SmiMXIS  t  HOLLBIW  (FOR:  SHERWIK-WIILIAMS  ah^.....^..^^^^ 
^m  STEIT1NUS  t  HOUISTER  (FOR:  SPECIAL  COMM  FOR  WORKPLACE  PRODUCT 

UABUIY  REFORM). 
NATHNAL  COMPUTER  GRAPMCS  ASSN. . 


WUJAM  P  STEPONKUS.  STEPONNJS  i  ASSOCIATES  115  CONNECTICUT  AVL,  NW.  #810  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 

SIEPIOE  t  XJHteSON.  12S0  CONNECnCUT  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  2003* 

Do 

k 

k 

k 

Do.. 
Do.. 


RKHARD  H.  STERN.  2555  M  ST.,  NW  WASMMGTON  K  20037 

nCHARD  W.  SIERHBERG.  1800  kUSSAORISHTS  AVL.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

HEAffla  STEVENS«TTNER.  1717  MASSMMSETTS  AVENUL  NW,  #503  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 

MCHAE  t  STEWARD.  7957  REVENNA  lANE  SPRMGFIELD  VA  22153 

Do 

EUGENE  L  STEWART.  1001  CONNECTICUT  AVL.  NW  #910  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

MIAGENE  STEWART,  214  P  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGldN  DC  20001.. 


TRAV6  B.  STEWARt,  1050  CONNKTCUT  AVL,  NW,  #401  WASMMGTON  DC  20036. 

WALTER  J.  SIEWARf,  SLOE  700  1100  ISffl  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20005 

VCIORIA  STEWART-SHAM.  1730  M  SIREH.  NW,  #800  WASHMGION  K  20036 

WARREN  L  SnCKLL  SUTE  1120  1001  CONNKhCUT  AVENUL  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036.. 
MKHAa  SIKNIJES.  600  MARYLAND  AVL,  SW  WASMMGTON  DC  20024 


1^00 


2,610.00 


400.00 


51i3 


160.00 
1,000.00 
6,000.00 


700.00 


5J80.00 


1,700.00 


NATHNAL  COUNCR.  FOR  RESPONSOLE  FIREARMS  POUCY,  MC- 
NAtHNAL  OFFICE  MKHME  DEALERS  ASSN 


BECHTU  POWER  CORP — 

UNITED  SERVOS  AUIOMOBRf  ASSN ™. 

ASSOOATHN  OF  PRIVATE  POSHN  t  WELFARE  PLANS.  MC 

CMLilHN  FDR  UMFORM  PROOUa  UABRJIY  UW 

COMmH  FOR  EFFECIIVE  CAPITAL  RECOVERY 


FORBT  MDUSIRKS  COMMITTEE  ON  TIMBER  VALUATION  (  TAXATHN. 

MTBMATDNAL  PAPER  00 

MASSKHUSEITS  MUTUAL  LIFE  MSURANCE  CO.  H  AL 

RULE  OFUWCOMMtm 

Mia  CORPORATHN 

NATHNAL  RURAL  OECIRC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN.. 


NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  MOEPENDENT  COLLEGES  t  UNIVERSITIES. 

PUGEI  SOUND  POWER  I  UGHT  Ca 

VITRO  ENGMEERING  CORP 

ROSES,  MC 

AJimCAN  WOMEN'S  CLERGY  ASSN 

H0fFMANN4A  ROCHE  MC 

SOMAI,  MC 

ABBim  LABORATORIES. 


3Si.a 


24.45 
23.231.00 


100.00 


677.45 


van 

29.63 


13115 
4136 


t702.S0 


2.500.00 


105.00 


7.500.00 
100.00 
750.00 


CHEMXW.  SPEOALinES  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  . 
AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED 


1.000.00 

135.00 

2J8100 


4.23 
57.85 


300.00 


50.00 


122.20 
5185 

250.41 


70.80 
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Orimzilni  or  Mmdul  Rfaii 


lAVERNE  STILL.  1030  ISffl  ST.,  NW,  #700  WASMMGTON  K  20005.. 
STBWN  W  SnJL,  1100  ISffl  SIREH,  NW,  #700  WASHMGTON  K  20005.. 

JOHN  W  STUWeOON,  ONE  MRLD  TRADE  CENTER.  #2265  NEW  YORK  NY  10O48 

EDWARD  W  SHMPSON,  SUIE  801  14O0  K  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

KENNEffl  L  SIMGER.  1616  P  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 

xxM  J.  sroaiEi,  1110  Vermont  avenul  nw  washmgton  dc  2000s 

STOCKHOLDERS  OF  AMERCA.  MC ,  1625  EYE  ST.,  NW  #  724A  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 

STEVEN  F.  STOCKMEYER,  1771  N  SIREH,  NW  WASMMGTON  K  20036 

PATH  A  STOU,  lOO  FEDERAL  SIREH  BKTON  MA  02110 

Do.. 


GEORGE  W.  STONE,  12025  EAST  4Sffl  AVL  DENVER  CO  80251. 

JOHN  C  STONL  NK  1300  MCLEAN  VA  22102 

Dd.. 


ALAN  ST(MRJ73S  ICW  YORK  AVENULNW  WASMMGTON  OC  20006 

WUIAM  M.  i«m.  2501  M  ST..  NW  WASMMGTON  DC  20037 

DAVK  L  SIRACHAN,  1423  DUKE  ST.  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

lERRENCE  D.  STMUB,  818  CONNECIKUT  AVENUL  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 

ROWID  J.  Stgg.  P.O.  BOX  238  ALEXMHMW  VA  22313 

JAMES  R.  STRStO,  733  ISffl  SIRHT.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

RCHARD  H.  SIROtBI.  1729  H  SIREH,  NW  WASMMGTON  DC  20006. 


ROGER  J.  STROM,  727  N.  WASHINGTON  SIREH  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

GEORGE  W.  STRONG,  1211  HYDE  PARK  HOUSTON  TX  77006 

STROOCX  t  STROOQl  t  lAVAN,  1150  17TH  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036. 
Do 


Do 

Do 

dd;;;:;;z™zz;!izzz;z™iizz"""zz 

GEORGE  sTiniimuroffl'Ow^^ 

NORMAN  SHNRRL  111  L  WACXER  OmE  CMCAGO  I.  60601 

WALTER  B.  SIULTS,618  WASMMGTON  BLOG  WASMMGTON  DC  2000S-. 

EUGEIK  F.  SIURGHM,  182  CRATER  LANE  KENSMGTON  CI  06037 „. 

SUBSCRPTHN  TELEVISION  ASSN.  1910  S  ST.  NW  WASHMGION  U  20009 

SUIUVAN  I  CROMWELi.  1775  PENNSYLVANIA  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 . 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 


SULLIVAN  t  WORCESTER,  1025  CONNECIKUT  AVL.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036. 


Do.. 


AUSTIN  P  SUUVAN  JR  ,  P.O.  BOX  1113  MINNEAPOUS  MN  SS440 

GAa  M.  SULLIVAN.  SUITE  10O4  1155  ISffl  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGION  OC  20005.. 

HAROLD  R.  SULMAN.  1750  K  ST.,  NW  WASHMGIOil  K  20006 

JUDY  M.  SUlilVAN,  SUTE  S-700  f  120  20ffl  SIROI,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 


MARCH  2.  SULLNAM.  SUITE  1200  1300  N  17ffl  sflSH  ARLMGION  VA  22209... 
MANGUH  COX  SULUVAN,  1626  EYE  ST.,  N  W  #  724A  WASHMGTON  OC  20006... 

MARY  BEffl  SULLIVAN,  923  ISffl  ST.,  NW.  WASMMGTON  K  20005 

PAIRCX  J  SULJVAN,  815  SBCTEENffl  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 . 


RKMARO  C  SULLIVAN,  SUIIE  409  110  MARYUWD  AVL.  N.L  WASMMGTON  DC  20002. 

GARY  R  SUMMERS,^  1014  900  ITffl  SIREH,  NW  WASMMGTON  DC  20006 

J.  MnCHELL  SUMMBB,  1747  PENNSYIVAMA  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

SUNSH  DESKI6,  3401  CROW  CANYON  ROM)  SAN  RAMON  CA  94583 

SURREY  t  MOIK.  1156  ISffl  ST..  NW  WASMMGIDN  OC  20005 

Do _ _ 

Do „ 

Do 


Do. 


SIEPHBI  D  SUSMAN,  SUSMAN.  GODfREY  t  MCGOWAN  2400  ALLKO  BMK  PUZA  HOUSTON  IX  77002. 

SUIHERIAND  AS81L  t  BRENNAN,  1666  K  ST.,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Da. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Dd. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


ui^fofv  IkJIbA. 


NATIONAL  COTTON  COUNQL  OF  AMER 

SONAT  MC 

COFF^  SUM't  dOCQAEXQiANGL  MC;.'I 

GENBIAL  AVHTHN  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOQATHN  . 

AMERCAN  IRUaONG  ASSNS.  MC 

SHIPBUILDERS  COUHOL  Of  AMERICA 


NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  BROADCASTBS 

FRST  NATHNAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

FMSI  NATIONAL  BOSTON  CORPORATHN.. 


FARMERS'  EDUCATIONAL  t  OMIPBIATIVE  UMON  OF  AMEREA.. 

MEUMME  CMEMKALS,  MC 

STATE  Of  lORSMNA ___ 

AHBICAN  MST  Of  ARORIECIS 

CMGMCAL  MANUFACTURDIS  ASSOQATHN.  MC. 

NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  PERSONNAL  CONSULTANTS. 

U5.  SIEa  CORPORATION 

NATHNAL  WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS'  ASSN 

1£GAL  SERVXZS  OORP 

CAST  NORffl  AMERCA  LTD 

UMTED  FRESH  FRUIT  t  VEGHABU  ASSN 

HOUSTON  NATURAL  GAS  CORP.. 
AMERCAN  TRUQONG  ASSOOATKJNS. 

CITY  OF  TUCSON 

DREYFUS  UQUD  ASSETS. 


DREYFUS  TAX  EXBVT  BONO  FUND. 


DREYFUS  TAX  EXBIPT  MONEY  MARKH  FUND. 

J.  ARONtCO,  BC 

PUERTO  RCO  FQERAL  AFTAKS  AOMINISTRATHN. 

TENANT-OWNED  APARTMENT  ASSN..  MC 

NWMER  GOMMUMCATKMS,  MC ^„... 

GROUP  HEALffl  ASSOQATHN  OF  AHERKA.  MC.... 
U.S.  LEAGUE  OF  SAVMGS  ASSOOATHNS... 


NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  SMAU  BUSMESS  MVESIMBfl  OH.. 
NORfflEAST  UTILITIES  SERVICE  CO. 


AMERCAN  MTERNATHNAL  GROUP.  MC... 

GOLDMAN  SACHS  t  00 

MCO  UNHED  STATES,  MC.. 


seojrhy  lh  of  dwer. 

dollar  savmgs  bank  1  washmgton  mutual  savmgs  baml._ 

marhn  laboratores,  mc... 
gbcwl  mils,  mc 

L1V  OORPDBLTBN. 


FDOO  MAWEIIB  RBinuiE..- 
NORTNMST  ENDKY  OORP... 


CONSUMER  BANKERS  ASSN 

STOajMOLDERSOFAMBMAMa. 
TRANSPORTATION  MSmUIE .. 


MTERNATHNAL  LONGSHOREMEN'S  ASSOQATHN.  AR-OO.. 

NATHNAL  PEKE  ACADQIY  CAMPAIGN 

KABER  FOUNDATION  HEALffl  PLAN. 

ARMO)  Mt 


BBBOHI-OEROSSI 

BOBNE  COMPANY 

GOWMMBd  Of  THE  REFUBLK  OF  ZARIE. 
PHARHMHnCAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN  . 
PKTROBEREITA.S.PA.. 


PIANIVF  OASSJORRUGATED  CONT  ANTI-TRUST  UT.. 

AMBRCW  MUBIRIAL  QAY  t  GEORGW  KAOLM 

ANGLDAMBaCAN  CUYS  OORP _. 

ATIMIA  LH  MSURANCE  COMPANY 

OONSUMBI QSDIT  MSURANCE  ASSOCHTHN 

OOUNQL  OF  MDUSTRIAL  BORER  OWNBB 

BKELHARD  MMBULS  k  OOKMi  CORP 

B1UIFAX.INC. 

FLATHEAD  XXNT  BOARD  OF  CONTROL 

FREBOri  KAOUN. 
HOUYWOOO.  MC. 


MOUSIRHL  OR.  OONSUMBIS  GROUP.. 
J.  M.  HUBB)  CORP.. 


KANSAS  FARM  BUREAU  LIFE  MS  CO;  FARM  BUREAU  MUTUAL  MS  CO... 


WUIAM  F  SUTHBHAND,  1750  K  STREET  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

DOMME  SUTHERLMJ845  FM  1960  WESt,  SUHE  401  HOUSTON  TX  77068 

SUTM.  THAYBI  t  BRmNL  P.O.  BOX  194i  ALBUQUBHUE  NM  87103 „. 

W  THOMAS  SUTTIE.  SUITE  4  1755  WUARD  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20009 

WHLJAM  W.  SUTTIL  1025  CONNECTICUT  AVL,  NW  SUTE  415  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

IRVMG  W  SWANSON,  2600  VRCRRA  AVL,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20037 

DAVD  K  SWEDIEY,  25  UJUSUNA  AVL,  NW  WASMMGTON  DC  20001. 


ROSEMARIE  SWONkSHIE  770  600  IMYIMO  AVLJW  WASHMGTON  K  20024 

SWnER,  BBUN  t  STRELOW.  QITDJOOO  THOMAS  J^mSON  ST.,  NW  #500  WASHINGTON  K  20007.. 

IRKIA  L  SWTT,  1619  MASSACHUSEflS  AVDRIL  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 

RUSSEU  A.  aHMOBL.  P.O.  BOX  2635  RAIECH  NC  27602 

Mama  symmgfon,  suite  S4o  i87s  eye  streh,  nw  washmgton  dc  20006 

ALBStT  S  TABOR  JR.,  VINSON  t  BJUNS  3300  FRSf  CITY  TOWER  HOUSTON  TX  77002 

ROBBtl  TAH  JR  ,  SUTE  600  21  OUPONT  QRClf  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

Do _ 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 


WALTER  t  TAIJWEK.  1651  (XJ)  MEADOW  ROAD  MCLEAN  VA  22102 

TAlOOn  MOCABE  t  BOWSER,  SUITE  302,  WEST  WING  600  MARYUNO  AVBRJL  SW  WASMMGTON  DC  20024. 


KENTUXY  FARM  BUREAU  MUTUAL  MSURANCE  CO;  FMM  BUREAU  06  00. 

UFHIME  COMMUNITIES,  MC. 

LOYAL  TRUST _ 

MULLjn  00  OF  AMER 

MUTUAL  OF  OMAHA  INSURANCE  CO 

NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  UFE  COS.. 


NATHNAL  HOME  UFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANY. 
NORO  RESOURCES  CORP... 


SOUTHBBIFARM  BUREAU  UFE  INS.  CO., 

SIOCK  RVORMATDN  GROUP 

TWELE  KAOLM  OX. 


HAL... 


UNITED  FARM  BUREAU  FAMILY  UFE  MS  00.  H  AL. 

FOOD  MARKETING  MSTIIUIE 

NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACIURBB 

TAXMHN  t  REVBRIE  DB>ARIMBIT. 


NSmUIE  OF  ElKIRCAl  I  aECTRONCS  ON.MEBS.. 

ANBICMI  MSURANCE  ASSN 

WRRB  CORPORATION „. 

MIBMATHNAL  6R0THBHI000  OF  lEAMSTBS. ~ 

AMBBCAN  ACADEMY  OF  FAMILY  PHYSKIANS 

IWUIIKIH  CENTURY-FOX  FILM  CORP 

NATHNAL  FOREST  PROOUCIS  ASSN. 


NORffl  CARDURA  RAARQAD  ASSOQATHN 
CHAMPHN  MIBMATHNAL  CORPORATHN. 
ASSOQATHN  OF  OH.  PfEUNES 
TAH,  SIETTMMS  t  HOUJSIBI 

TAH,  SIETTMXIS  t  HOUJSIBI  (FOR:  AMBICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN) 

TAFT,  SIETTMXIS  I  HOUJSTBI   FOR:  AMBHCMI  HOT  DIP  GALVANI2BB  ASSH.J 


FOR:  SHERWM-WtUAMS 00).... 
FOR:  AMBICAN  HOSPITAL  tS») 


Rncipti 


375.00 


MtSJl 


13SJD 


ITSOJN 

imm 

U.50(« 

2.500:00 

1.000.08 

4.5(0i» 

2S0J0 

400.00 


115.00 
4J(100 


2J00.00 
700J0 


4J0OilO 
2.19117 


12J46J5 


2J44J0 
900JIO 


9.9B 


919.43 

UVM 
23U( 


263.15 

(OOJO 

4X0JXI 


520JI0 


mm 


45.00 
25.00 


l.e41JR 


410 

MIN 


125.00 


3jeO-00 
7.722.41 
5.250.00 
10.750.00 
2J40.00 


125.00 


13U9 
13M9 


I2SJ0 


132.19 

2.9I4J0 

34100 

132J} 


132.19 


139100 


132.19 


mm 

132.11 


63.71M( 
132.19 


30100 
40100 

ijiiiioo 


162100 
16.45151 
1J99JI 


1.201N 


TAH,  STETHNMS  t  HOUJSIER  (FOR   MACHINERY  DEALERS  NATIONAL  ASSOQA- 
I*f!I 


TAH,  SIETHNIUS  It  HOUJSIER  (FOR  MIAMI  CONStKVANa  DISTRICT) 

t  HOILBTER   (FOR:  OHB  ASSN  Of  COMMimiTY 


ACTION 


TAH,  STETTINKIS 

AdaiOES). 
TAH,  SIETTlMUS  (  HOUBTBi  (FOR:  SPEQAL  COMM  FOR  WORKPLACE  PRODUCT 

UABUIY  REFORM). 
TAH.  STETTRRUS  I  HOUJSTB)  (FOR:  TAFT  BROADCASTING  COMPANY).... 
TAH,  SIETTMRIS  t  HOUJSIER  (FOR:  TELEPHONE  t  DATA  SYSIBIS.  MC. 

AMBICAN  WOOO  PRESERVERS  INSTITUTE 

HOUDAY  MNS,  INC 

NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  HOMES  FOR  CHXDRBI 


I) 


2.500.00 


1.250.00 
1.200.00 


2/ISO.OO 
1.400.00 


1.417.61 


(91.00 

1.424J} 

29.51 

45.05 

23415 

20,7(677 

U( 


1145 


627  J7 


229.40 


3ZJI 


3JI07.64 


62SJI( 


384.83 

"57b.H 
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OriMiaia  ■  MriM  Hh| 


JOE  TNIMGON.  SMU  421  1010  VEWOIT  Mi.  MT  tMSHMGIOl  DC  »00$- 
Dl.. 


TMWM  wufK  I  mea.  isio  mi6n.\M«  ««.,  m  hmsmmsihi  dc  20000.. 

h 

SUSM  MNHMII.  2030  ■  Sr.^lM  WOKION  K  2003S.. 


UMM TMMNBM  1201  \m^^  M  IMSMKIQN  K  20030.. 

DOR  c  iffiTicsi  snBT.  m  wiaMm  K  »006 . 


„  J  F.  Mn.  3230  wwoob  mn  mm  w  22031 

oMa  M  saw  TMM&  17  naoBsr  lanai  ■*  02105 ...~. 

TNMYOS  R»  FHOM  nSON  KOH.  PA  DDK  77K  MUOgnM  M  1»01 .. 
CWHUS  k  TAYUR  ■.  m  SOUTH  OWOl  ST..  SOT,  #«l  IMSMNCnM  K  20003.-. 
HOW  *.  TAnOL  1011  ItlM  SI.  M  HMMIOI  DC  20036 

ma  lAnaTois  isth  st,  m  wamem  k  20000 

I  WUMI  TAnOL  1S7S  Eft  SIKH.  MR  MMMEIW  DC  20005 

siBwwi  TBrrino  m  sikt.  hot  nMSwcrai  k  20030.. 


BAfK  L  lan.  1010  ItlH  StHT,  M  WASHMETDM  DC2003t 

PMl  ■.  TEMXa,  Oil  CONNeCTEUT  hKHi.  W  HMSMMGTON  DC  20006. 
Di 


k- 

Dl- 


^^^^^^..^...^j_^  .^^^j^^j^^  j^g^,„gi^  ^4  ,„^  (g„^  ^,,0„C  KNCmU  TN  37917 

OnTT-CMQ  THTSHA.  Ill  16HI  ST,  I0».  #«2  WSHOIGTaN  K  WMJ^  i;i  j;— • 

BMWB  F  ^mm  JL  4«  SOUTH  0^110.  ST..  S.W.  MXW  «00  WASHMeTCM  DC  20003 

SffMm^lBOMtt  im  lOSI  I  jML  »It  317 102S  aWBHlCUT  A 

TBMaWJt,  WMOBSIPMH  STMnii  a  06004 

TOim.  iOl  MBIIMSIB  SI.  MMOaCE  n  0290^ 


Ea|k)*/OM 


SOMCaMSia  MDU5T1HBJNC.. 


SD6t  OC  (HK  ONBdATiK OF  NGCONSM).. 

OC  tfOki  gUMNJlT  OOAN  MTOI).-... 

TK  CO.,  LTD.. 


ammc  onsiKS  ASSN  OF  MMN .. 
OOMn  CNJS  

NAUOMlBIUCATai/ISSM. 


NATqMLMINICIISIKCO,MC- 
ILS.  DERNSE  OOOHITH _ 


MTOML  ASSN  OF  MOmOEMT  MSUOB&- 


MTIONAL  FBSMTION  OF  FHKIUL  OPUMES... 

Wl-CB 

AHOOW  SOOETY  OF  ASSN  BCCUTIWS 

LEAGUE  OF  M0»  WTBB  OF  THE  U.S. . 


NATniM.  FEDOATOI  OF  FHIEIM.  amWgS.. 


PAUL  TBHUR  ASSOCIATES.  OC  (FOR:  OASCOOI,  OCU. 

PAUL  TENDUR  ASSOCIATES  (FOI:  NATOMl  FOERATni  OF 


UCENSB)  niCTCAL 


HUIBES). 

mmMl  MWORAI 


limOFTEMIITS.. 


LISOJO 


4.217i2 
U7i00 


20.00 

2J0 

1MI.00 

47116 

14.44U1 


ZJHJO 
;iS7 


326lS3 


472.tt 
76.50 
54.50 


tSiOO 
353.19 


337.93 


INJO 


2JIOO.0O 


PMH  TEHnSI  ASSOCHTES  (TOIt  RASCN  EUKmOM) . 
^  I 


PNl  TBBUR  ASSOCMIES.  I 
2BnB.IC.. 


;  (RR:  saaNBHM,  mo.. 


SOUTHERN  FUONnURE  HFGIB  ASSN.._ 
NASHM6TDN  RBUSTm  T»M.  MC... 


IMY  MY  TWTOB.  600  MNtnANO  AWMJE,  SH  HASMeiON  DC  20024 
nCE  D.  THEWNOT,  1155  ISIM  ST,  M),  »4j4  WASMMGT»  K  20005.-. 
Di 

Oi 


E.  lAYNE  THEffNOi,  OC.  1120  COHNKTCUT  A«L,  NN.  #1120  WMjWeTON  K  20036 


Vmm  0«DES  TliB,  K  330N  ISOO.FUJ— 6  RESEAKH  DR.  UEM  VAniU..^^- 
TIW  OJffi  HMl  ASOOATIK  1010  NBOONSM  AlKNUyn.  #630  WASHMGTQN 
DOOB  L  TNORW.  ISTH  I  ■  SR.,  NK IMSHM6IDN  DC20005.. 


JAKS  *.  THOHtt  JKJOO  OOaIiA  HKKt,  M).  #403  RMSHIOHI  K  20001  „ 

mi  W.  TKWS,  SUrtE  121 1522  K  StTm  NISMNGTDN  DC  20005 

Dl.. 


■SMAU  TMOWS^  SMIE  400  2000  P  STREET,  NH  RMHMGION  K  20036. 

FXmM  THOWS.  1016  16TH  SIRST,  NRrKCHMBTON  K  20036 

ROm  L  TMOMS.  1319  F  ST.,  MT  N«aCIQi  K  20004.. 


TNOWSON  t  aiOCli.  SUITE  3400  ONE  nCNITU  CBITBI  ST.  LOUB  W  63101.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 
Dl.. 


BOrO  TNOWSON.  SUITE  210  5410  GR05KMX  lANE  BETICSOA  IB  20014- 

Dl -..__--_. 

SMTT  C  TNOOrai.  1126-16TH  STJIW  WASHNGTON  DC  20031 

MB  F.  THOmON  JR.,  1957  E  ShST,  N.W.  HMSMNGTWDC  20006  — 
■BHCTN  N.  TNOirai,  16601^  NN.  #601  MASHRCIW  K  20O36.. 


UW  OFflCES  OF  FRB)  1919  PEM6A.1MHH  NfiHJE.  NN,  #050  NASHMGTOM  DC  20006  - 

Oi 

Dl 

Di 

Dl.. 


MBCW  FAMR  RUREAU  FEDERATION.. 


CASSON,  CAtUGARO  t  MmmilFOR:  HUMANA.  RC) . 

auSaiA  STATE  NURSNC  HOK  ASSN. 

SPECTRUM  EMERGENCY  CARE.  OC 

tMUJHRK  CARKJC 
NATIONAl  UHBTONE 


RST.RC- 


PIMNRC  lESEMCM  CORrORATOl. 


NATOML  ASSN  OF  HOME  RURIOS  or  THE  lU. . 


AMfiAWTED  TRMSn  UNRM,  RATI  CAPT  IKAL  609.. 
AHERCM  VETBBNARV  MEDCAl  ASSN- 


ASSOCMnON  CF  AHERCAH  VETERRMRY  MEDICAL  COUEGES-. 

ROerS  LEGAL  OEfERSE  FUND 

WTmAL  FEOERATBN  OF  FBXRM.  EMPLOYEES 

NATOHl  ASSN  OF  PRNATE  PSYCHATMC  HOSPITALS- 

AMBRCM  RRAMD  WATERWAYS  OOMMmS 

CROWN  LHRBURANCE  CO 

MnANO  BITERPRBES,  »C — 


VAUEY  UNE  COMPANY.. 

AMERKM  ASSN  OF  FOUNOATUIS  FOR  MEDCAL  CME- 

AMERBAH  MOCAL  PEER  REVCW  ASSN .. 


2StL00 


7S(iM 


SJIC2J0 
1^0.00 
1.470.00 


6SL04 


2,000.00 


2SRJ0 


633J0 


9J3M4 
90JR 


357.44 


6.12SJ2 
40.n 
112.17 

9,000.00 


CNBRCAL  t  ATOMC  WORKERS  RtTERNATXlNAL  URRM- 


HB)  GENERAL  OONTMTDRS  OF  AMERICA 


OnaSTATE  NATURAL  GAS  ASSOOAnON  OF  AMERCA. 
CASUMBCARC 


M«CY  INOHPSOL  im  EYE  STREET,  NW  WRSHRBTON  DC  20006.. 

■CHMR)  I TNOHWON.  1730  M  ST.,  Im,  #H»  HMSMHRTON  DC  20O36 .. 

ROGB  t  THOVSOH,  1701  CBITRN.  ML  MHIAMI  RY  41101 

swua  a  TMaonoN  jr.  schf  imrm  t  naiie  iioi  ooMCcncuT  avenue,  m.  #600  wasmrcton  dc  20036.. 


1900  PEMBYIWMA  ANi,  NW  WASMNBTON  DC  20061. 

1001  CONHBTCUT  AlOw,  #601  WASMMGTON  K  20036- 

P.a  on  3556  WAMWHOlt  K  20007,..,.. - 

1619  nSSAORBETTS  WBRK.  MR  WASHRIGION  K  20036.. 

waonxi 


177001- 


WH) 

WRUWD. 

CYHTMML 

nikK^ . 

NUMM  JL IWRWJU.  P-b.  « 2511  HOUSDN 

MMH)  nORHRIt  1150 1  SIRST,  MR  NASNRCIDN  K  .20006 

WUTER  L  TW5kRL^1220  19IH  SIREET.  MR  WtfHRBTDN  DC  20036. 

SAMUa  THuEraTl  ^i  ••  WASMraW  OC  20006._--^. - 

CYRUS  C  ToiRM  M,10»  17TN  ST..  NW,  #1104  WASMHCTON  OC  20036- 

Don  V.  TRNIBl.  SUHE  1200  1300  R.  17yH  SI.  ARUNGTONW  22209 

MKRT  a  TOMN.  1100  H  SHBI,  MR,  #299  WASHRIGTON  DC  20036. — 

TKTZ  t  OCONRBL  107  WEST  JBTOSM  SIREn  MaWUE  ■)  20050. 

ROGB  TUOSUTE  1050  1111  19TH  ST..  NW  WASMRKTON  K  20036 

Dl _ — 

Dl.- 

wuAa'TuiiiCTio'i^^ 

IMTM  R.  TISON  «  ,  PO  MX  2563  aWMWaiAM  N.  35202... 


CENTMSTMBSE  (  SW  AREAS  HEALTH.  WBfARE  t  PBSRM  FUNDS- 

TBRfSSEE  SAIRNGS  i  LOAN  LEAGUE.  MC. 

Ui.CARlESYSlEM5.WC- 

wESiRnnusEaanHccoRP.. 


MOTION  PCIURE  ASSN  OF  AMERKX  RC- 
ADROn  lABORATORKS 

lonucxY  powa  co.. 


CHMfiO  RQMD  OPIUNS  EXCHANGE,  RC- 

POISRMC  BECTRC  POWER  00 

IE««SBLES,RC- 


MEAT  R6ITTUTE- 


NMOML  FOREST  FROOUCIS  ASSN- 

1BRCSSS  GAS  PMOME  CO.. 


MBRCM  COUNOl  FOR  CAPITAL  FORMATOI- 

STORa  COMMUNCATOBv  MC 

ASSOOATDI  OF  NATL  ADVERTISERS 

A.  H.  MXRNS  CD,  OC 

CONSUMB  RANte  ASSN 

FENN  CENTRAL  CORP 

Y  (  M  STHL  COHIRACIORS,  HC 


4374.99 


300.00 


7.2R2M 


5ISJS 


SJIOiO 

57  JO 
4.S00J0 


3156 


4.E91.52 


2.S5(il 


10U6 
27123 


210.00 
231.05 


7ISJ0 
2.290.HI 


nu^MC 

MORGAN 


DOT  OF  EDUCATDN- 


PAin  K  TISON.  sunt  520  900  17TH  SIHT,  MR  WASMMGTON  K  20006.. 

C  H.  TMROME.  1125  X  ST.  NW,  #1107  WSHMGION  K  20006 „ 

n  t  CD.  MC  1050  I  ST..  il,  #050  WASHMGION  K  20HI6 

Oi - 

Oi 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 


Dl- 
Di- 
Di- 
Oi.. 
Dl. 
Di. 
Oi. 


L  L  1MER.  1775  I  SI..  NW  WMIMMDN  K  20MM-. 

EOa  1  TBONL  1101  16TM  ir,  MR  SURE  3«  WASHMGION  OC  20036- 

mu  ASSDOOB.  MC^RTi.  W  09  OOUMBH  TN  30401 .---... 

jmaai  /tssooAiES,  he  shte  912 1101  itth  si^  mr  wasmmgiqn  k  20030.. 

MMES  R.  TOMN.  MCt  OniRE  DR.  PARMU5  Rl  07fe2....,._.,.. 

WtlMi  i.  nW.  SUITE  600  1523  L  STREET,  MR  WHSMMGIDN  DC  20005 

DMAD  G.  TOOO,  1025  CONNBIICUT  AKJM,  #507  NASHMGTON  K  20036 

MMO  R.  TOU.  SUIIE  1100  1111  19TH  SmaV.  MR  WMHMGTDN  K  20036. 

WtlJMI  R.  TOUEY  «  JO  MX  37  IfilOURNE  a  32919 


WIOML  CONJOV,  MC.- 

PSfOMIRC  SOOETY.. 


BECTRC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN.. 
SJnniHI  MTURAL  GAS  CO- 


TDYOIA  MOIDR  SALESJLSA,  MC..- 

PHIIJPS  PETROIEIWOOMPAIIY 

AMEMOW  MIOADCASTMG  COS..  MC . 
ANHBSaUUSCH  COS.JNC- 


M0EMI  ntm  WAfERWAYSbiJHH- 
AHBRCAN  PETMUUM  MST- 


ASSOOAiai  OF  TRML  LAWYERS  OF  mOKA.. 


BRUM  WW^i  i^w 


GHRYSiBi  coRtauiidii.. 


»SIERN  «  LMES,  MC- 
C  D.  SEMU  1 CO- 

H.  L  HOC  CO- 


IWOR  LEAGUE  BASERAU.. 


MRME  SOUTH  SEMCES- 
NATDNN.  MFIE  ASSN  OF  AMER-. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  GOffiMOR  OF  THE  STATE  OF  AR 

STAMMD  OR,  COJMBMI*) ----- 

uwrajDoo  t  combcmI  workers  mr  umon- 

SOENinC  APPARATUS  MAKBB  ASSN 


l.(23iO 
9JRn.OO 
7,055.00 
12JI0O.00 

iso.n 
isia 

SOOiN 


1.76113 
64(JI 

630.00 
665.63 

l,02e.MI 
45J0 

imoo 

720.00 
515.00 


2604 


527.00 


71.00 
30.64149 


97.79 

1303.52 

524.62 

1,499.09 

199.40 


9D5.63 
63100 
5ISJ0 

uase 


i.i2in 

11,03144 
1,4S1M) 


SAUY  NBTEN  TOM.  Sd^E  1120  1522  K  SIRST.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20005.. 

BMMB  lOMT,  6723  MRGWOOR  DMff  OBWJaAMD  20034 

MM  TOHJES^  IWANT  PIAZA.  SW  WMMGiaiDC  20024  -.- 

WUMtTTDOHEY.  1099  L  ST.,  NW,  #600  WASMMGTON  DC  20R36 

JOW  1  TOOK.  PA  DOR  970  FOr  WRTN  TX  76101 


RECIDN,! 
NAnnUL 


t  CO- 


TAX  INnATOI  COMMmEE.. 

ASMUMD  OL  MC 

WESTERN  UriinES  CLEAN  AM  GROUP.. 
HARMS  CORPOMTXM.- 


AMBKM  COLLEGE  OF  MMSE4N0NIVES 

M18ERT  eOFF  t  ASSOCIATES,  MC .---.— 

NATOML  ASSN  OF  PURUCmfMSOl  STATHNl.- 

TRAVEL  MOUSIRY  ASSOOATOI  OF  AMBICA 

TEXAS  ElECTRC  SERWE  CO — 


2.000.00 
1.500.00 


600.00 


16111 


110.00 
95.90 


1JIS5J1 
IU7 


2500 


102JS 


115.00 


90.45 
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WANDA  lOHHSBn,  1724  MASSACHUSETTS  AVL.  MR  WASHMGION  OC  20036 
OM  P.  TNCEY.  IMIl  I  ST.JOR,  #1201  WASHMGION  K  20006 


MCNARO  L  nHbmMN.  SuAe  500  1101  VBHRMT  MC  RW  NASHMGTON  K  20005. 
JBHEY  R.  TRMMBL.  3255  GRWE  SIREn,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20007 

Dl.. 

Dl- 

Dl- 

Dl.. 

Dl- 

TRANSpafiAiidiiAin'ffAinrsm 

IRMSPORIATIM  MSTIIUTE,  923  ISTH  ST.,  MR  WASHMGION  K  20HI5- 


HUBERT  inWMUE.  SURE  510  lOMI  VBHRMT  AVE..  NW  WASHMGION  K  20005 -..-■- 

nWB  I  lOURBM  GOVBMMBII WMRS  FOUCY  OOUNOL  SUIIE  607  1099  L  SIREET.  NW  KMSMRCnM  DC  20136  - 

IRAMB MOUSIRY  ASSOCMTOI OF  AMBRM.  1099  LSTm* NASHMGTON  K  20036 

BMCSI 1 TKHHB,  MC,  SOOR  ROSSMORE  ORWE  RETNBOA  HP  2ni4 

1  S.  IHRRE,  1000  16TH  SI..  NW  WONMEION  K  20036 

LAURBK  H.  IMRE.  PC  1^  MASSMSRBETTS  ANBRIE  CMBHDGE  MA  02131- 
BBBC  M  rnSMX  901/ MB86IEB  AVENUE  SIVBI SPRMG  MD  20910- 


MCHAE  C  TROOP,  SUIIE  700  1111  NORTH  19IN  SIKEI.  NW  ARLMOOI  Wk  22209... 
GHKE C  IROUliMLSUnE  1100  1090 VOMONT ULjm NASNMGnM DC 20005. 

AlEXANOa  1 IROMMDO.  1776  F  SIRST  NN  NASMGIDN  K  20006 

WRHN  IR0YBI.1242DSngI.SE  IMSNMGIQN  DC  20003 

now  L  TURU0C,.401  NORTH  MDMMI  UK.  CMBAGO 1  60611 

TRUST  FOR  FURIC  \Hk.  12  SH»D  SI.  SMI  HMNC8C0  CA  94105 

ANN  1U,  SUITE  MO  1029  VBHRMT  AH,  MR  NASHMGTON  K  20005 . 


TUOO 1  HDNN,  SUITE  1330  WESIBM  FB»IAL  SAVMGS  tlO&  711 17TH  SIREH  DBRIBI  GO  HK02.. 
Di- 
Ol- 


1  BIZAREm  lUNNEY,  124  SAtBI  CHURCH  RDM)  MBMNRCSIURG  PA  17015 

NORMMI 1  lURE,  life  CONRKTCUI ARBRIE.  RN,  #550  NASHMGTON  K  20036. 

NIUMI L  TUMRE.  IMIl  L  SIREEI.  NNNJBwRRilON  K  20036 

-      \  lUHajlS  16TH  SHEET.  MR  NASHMGTON  DC  20006- 
mriUMEY, 


MOMRD 


1725  R  ST..  NN  NASHRCION  K  20006- 


N.  GIBM  TUSSL»)  IMnAiR)  Mt  SH  HASMMCIDN  DClOOJi' 
ST.  CUHR  i.  WWL  SUITE  220  1575  EYE  SIREET.  MR 


K  20005.. 


flXM  H.  TWME,  l^REW  HAMPSHME  AVE..  RW  WASHMGION  K  20036- 


Ui.  CMC  SUGM  RBMB6-  ASSN.  1001  CONNBnCUT  AlC,  NW  WASMMGTON  DC  20036.. 

Ul  CMIIAUIUPE  GRONBB  IMrailBIS  ASSN,  PA  BOX  366  HRMlfiO  IX  70557- 

Ui 

U.S. 

U.S. 


Ei*M»"/Ctal 


MTRMAL  CABU  TBEVBOI  ASSN.  MC- 
Ui.  RRCPBUBII TBEPHORE  ASSH- 


FDC  COMHOMHEALIH  OF  FUBIIO  MOO; 
FOCHEMJH 


JHBRCMI  SOOETY  OF  HIBWi  IBCME- 

OMYANDaamNY 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY 

GRAY  MB  COMPANY 

GRAY  AND  OMPMIY 

GMYANDOMPANY 

GMYANDOHMNY 

GRAY  AND  COMPANY 


FOR  MONMOU)--^  .- 
FOR:  9MRIH  CDJnRAnON)- 


TOHpOK--. 
OFNOCA). 


FOR:  MOOMD  L  SMNOn  (  OMPANY)- 

FOR:  lORAOOO  RBinUIE) 

FOC  MTOHL  HCWCASTMG  00) . 


POTIATCH  CORPORAICN.. 


ROE,H 


BURRS  NO 

IDAjB  WORLD  

HOTXM  PCIURE  IfiSN  Of  AHBBA,  RC 

STERN  RK&,  MC - 

NATBNAuSn  of  FBSML  aBRT  UMOHS- 


SOFAHI 


RBLHBCOna  TEXTRON - 

NATOW.  <ISSN  OF  WNUFACTURBB- 

RONNEVUE  ASSOCS,  MC  (FOR  HIBinUNIAM  ICN.IM  CMC)- 

HIBRMTOW.  HMNBIBi- 


saTs 

IJOIOO 
2JIR.7t 


43U5 
B4&M 


liSSJR 


MBRjBB 

mm 


7JR4JO 
ISUR 


PRQKT  ADMSORY  GROUP- 

MMSJWMUE  CORP. 

PEIROLBHS  CORPORATIM.. 


RKXMAL  TRANSPORTAnON  AUTHORITY 

RETAl.  WHOLESALE  t  OBI  STORE  UNRM  (MU),  EI  J 


ai  LUY  MR)  OMPANY.. 

MDU5IRML  UMON  OGPARIMBir  AaOI- 

aiRmCY,  MCOUWIT 1  lURNTT. 

FMHI  BUREAU  FBI- 


AHBRCMICYNMRDaHMNY- 
ATUHICREMRBDCO 


COMWIB  FOR  IHE  OCBWS,  100  MARYIAND  A<C,  NE  WASHMCIOR  K  20002- 

OBtNSE  COMMnTEE.  323IWYIWRD  DRRC  FAMWX  VIA  22031 — 

HOUSMG  RBORM  IKNBm.  PA  ROK  21347  WASHRSIDR  K  20005 


U.S.  LEMUE  OF  SAMRGS  /fiSOQMIMS.  Ill  E  mOB  DC  ORCABO  1  60601 

U2.  SH  ASSOCWiON,  SUITE  300  1919  PBMSVIWMA  AUC,  NW  NASMMEION  K  20006- 

lEWB  K.  UHLER,  SUTE  600  1523  L  ST,  MR  WASHMGION  DC  20005- 


UlLMNI  CONSULTANTS,  MC,  1000  PimMC  ST.,  N.W  SURE  302  WASMMGTON  DC  20007 

D» 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Ol- 
Dl- 
Di- 


MNIYA  S  UNGAR,  10  HMMmHNE  OOURI SOORX  PIAMS  Nl  07076 

OMRUS  H  UNGBL  SUHE  601  307  VQNRMI  PMHORAY  AUXMRMM  VIA  22304 

UNB.  MIL  7201W.  FMBRHY  RD.  PA  BOX  21361  GRfflCMMO  NC  27420 

UNRW  InUAL  UFl  MSURANCE  CO,  2211  OMGRESS  SI.  PORIIAND  K  04122 

UMIB)  AUTO,  ABOSPACE  I  ASHCULTURM.  RMUMBIT  WORIBS,  WORKBS  OF  AMBRCA  (UAMT)  MXX)  t  JSFBSON 
OETROn  ■  41214 

UNTHI  RHOIMBHOOO  OF  CARPBITBS  t  JOROS  OF  M«CA,  101  OMSTTIUIIM  AVL,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20001 

UMIB)  FRESH  FRUIT  t  VGECIABU  ASSN.  727  N.  WASHMGION  SI.  AtEXANDRH  VA  223i4 

UMTED  GAS  PVE  LME  CO,  rO  BOX  1471  HOUSTON  TX  77001- 


UMIB)  MBH  I AHBCAN  SOOETY  OF  UMOB,  BOX  2193400  W  lllTH  STREET  OROieD  1  60655- 
UMTB)  SaWCES  AUIDMOMU  ASSOCHTRM,  9MXI  HSDBCXSRURG  MMO  SAM  AHIOMO  TX  70200...- 
LLOYD  N.  UNSELL.  1101  16IN  ST.,  NW  WAWMGION  K  20036.. 


A  MISSBL  UPSNMR  RL,  1030  liilH  SIRST  NW  WASMMGTON  DC  nOK! 
DRW  A.  UPTON.  1100  16TH  ST^  MR  PSMWION  DC  20036 


s  UMHK 1120  aMJernn  avenue,  mr  wwsHMioiiDC  20030" 

USuTaRIE  600  919  IITH  STRtH.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006.. 


YOSHRnBUSUL 

UTUTY  NUOM  WASIE  WNMZIJOT  (MUP.  C/O  BRM  ELECIRC  RSmUTE  1111  lOTH  ST..  MR  WASHMGION  K 
20036. 

MMALO  D.  un,  1615  H  SIREH.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20062 

JACK  I.  VAlM  1600  eye  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006.. 


VAN  FIEH  ASSdOATES.  SUIIE  102  499  SOUTH  OIPITDL  ST.,  SW  HMSHMGION  DC  20003- 
Oi- 
Di- 


H.  1  WW  GCSON,  1700  MXIH  MOORE  SIRST  MBSIYN  VA  22209- 
C  0  VAN  HOUWBMG.  PA  ROK  69  CENIIEVUE  VA  22020 .. 


RKK  L  VAN  NBSON.  SURE  540  1175  EYE  SIREET  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006 

VAN  NESS,  FBDIWI,  SUIOJFFE.  OMTS  t  LEVBMaC  7TH  FLOOR  1050  THOMAS  JSTBGON  ST.,  NW  NMSMM6IDN  DC 
20007. 
Dl . 

DiZ!Z"Z"rzr3Z"!Z-Zizzzzzzizz"rzzzzzzzzz""zz~""~ 

Dl 

(H 

to 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 

Dl 
Di 
Dl 
Dl 
Dl 
Dl 
Dl 
Dl 


MTXMAL  TAX  LNRIAnON  COMHmEt.- 

CONFBOAIB)  TRMES  OF  THE  MMRM  SPRMGS  RESBVATIM . 

TTTANRRI.  MC 

100.,MC- 


ORBRM  MEI/iLLURKUCOiiPl 
PUBLC  UTUTY  TAX  OIMIIIH. 


SPRUEU  DEVBOPMENT  OORPOMnON- 


U5.  LEAGUE  OF  SAVMGS  ASSOQAIRMS.- 
WESIBM  FOREST  MDUSIMB  ASSOOAIXM 

NATOIN.  CONGRESS  OF  PMOIS  6  TEACHBS - 
RMOIAL  ASSN  OF  5IEKD0RES 


IJRSJO 
I.S2SJ00 
1;000j00 


2111 


37100 

21241J0 


I41.S 


23J0 


9116 

7.1Uil 


17SU0 

SHOO 

iOSlOO 


SOIM 
2i45JR 


2J0100 
3J0100 
7.50100 
IJOIOO 


unio 


MOBfROen  PEIROLBNI  ASSOOAIXM  OF  AMBROL 
EASIBM  ARUNES- 


SOBnnC  AFPANAIUS IMKBS  ASSN  . 
MKHCAM  RANBB  ASSN. 


TOYOTA  MOIDR  SALES.  USA.  MC- 


OtAMBB  OF  OOMMBKE  OF  IHE  U.S. . 
MOnON  PCIURE  ASSR  OF  AMB.  MC. 
FORDABOSPACL. 


HNRXIR  BECnONES- 


CNRLIACGAGE- 


BBBNGO 
MIBNAL 


OOHPAHY 

PORK  PROOUCBB  COUNOL. 


OMMPIM  MTBNAIBNN.  OOMOIATIM- 


AUCDfOnM.  NUCLEAR  SaVKES- 


BECIRK  FOWa  OL,  MC  EI  AL- 


Dl.. 
Dl- 


GLON  1  VWI  SOnONEVED,  SMIE  702  1747  PBMSYLViWM  AVBUE.  MR  WASHMGION  K  20001.- 

DANB  W.  VANROY,  1776  F  ST.,  NW  WASMMGTON  DC  20006 — 

Bia  lOSEPHSON  VMGYAS,  1625  K  ST.,  NW  ITH  FLOOR  WASHMGION  DC  20006 

JAY  N.  VARON,  SUITE  1000  1775  PBMSYLVANIA  AVBUE.  NW  WASMMGIQN  DC  20006 

CNNFB  WASUFT,  530  7TH  SIREn,  SE  NASHMGTON  K  20003 

A  RMDAU  VBMR,  900  ISTH  SI,  ihv  WASHMGION  K  20005 : 

mSCOL  CHQRCAL  CORP,  341  EAST  OHC  SI.  CHCAQO  1 10611 


AMBRCMI  RSI  FOR  CBTHD  PUBUC  AOOWNIAHIS. 

AMBROW  FRESBBII  1MB.  LTD — . 

ifflRP- 


NCTC  SUPE  REGBRN.  I 

ASHLn,  THOMAS  LUDIOW  (FOR  GBBML  PUBLC  UTTUES) . 

BLBS  t  OlAfl 

COLUMBIA  «S  SYSTBi  SaWCE  COV- 
HOMDA  AGMOIIURE  OQWIIM.  MC- 

IWRAWN  BKIRC. COMPANY 

JACOBS  INUNHRMG  GROUP,  RC- 


HOXMNBL  DOUGLAS  ASIRORMITCS  CORP  . 
MTOMASCOMPARY- 


peaBooy  cml  company  - 

PBMSYIVANH  BECIRC  00:  NEW  YORK  STATE  aHTMC  t  GAS  00- 

RBUUC  GBITHBBHL.  MC _ 

RBUBUC  OF  PAIAU- 


XBBH  SEAGRAM  t  SONS,  IC- 

SUMRY  TMNSPORI  ASSN. 

STATE  OF  AlASKA- 


nXAS  AM  CORP,  AND  CONIMBITAL  AM  LMES.. 
Ui.  EHMNDL  aWOMIOl 


MauM»a»aYE.MC- 

WMDFARIB.  LTD 

ARMCO- 


NATRMAL  ASSN  OF  HANUFACIURBS - 
NATIMM.  LEGAL  MD  I  DEFBOBS  ASSN. 
FOLEY  URDNB  HOLLABAUGH 

OORFORAnON). 
NATIMN.CLENIMRCOAUIXM 
UNRBII 


(  JACOBS  (FOR  lAWYBS  TTTU  RSURNCE 


E  WOMOB  OF  MHCA- 


2IR2J4 


1.162J0 


1XM3 


324.21 


lUO 

150J0 

140 

1,11247 


2jSRil 

usiaBin 


2SJ0 


2S1M 
UB143 

33S.MI 


4.21L2S 
11.29100 


52SJ0 


75100 


OSSJO 
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OMLOe 


22SjI0 


U4SJR 


5«M0 
35RJB 


iimxi 
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LIB2JM 


2.210.65 

415.70 

2.734J0 

1.97111 

0930167 
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VEWaU.  WTXR.  HONMD  I  CMfTD.  SUITE  704  1301  PBMSYIVMH  AVDWE.  NW  HMSHMGrON  K  20004. 

Di - : 

JOSKN  T.  VOnUM  ENTBmBB,  MC  17?S  II  STRfn,  NW.  #401  NASHMETDN  DC  20006.. 
C.  0«  WHKYE.  Ill  CONKCTCUT  AVi,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006 

voMo.  urrnr.  vamm  i  howbon.  i660  l  sr.,  nw  wasmngioi  u  20036 

Dl -. ~... 

Ot 

UHM  wans.  1706  23110  ST.  SOUTH  MUNCTON  VA  22202 

BniMi'VBiE4iNES;  iOKO^^ 

DAVD  WBIVl  SIO  est.,  NE  WASMNeTCN  K  20005.. 


n  BK  yS!suni  300I747  pomsyivmm  avbwl  iiw  lAawKToii^K 

n  rilMI,  1776  F  Sr^NW  NASHMCrON  DC  20006.. 


NMTa  0.  WHYMD  JR  .  ALSiiai  MUfll  I  GAINES  1100  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGIDN  K  20036.. 

Dl 

WGMM  ASSDQATm  OF  IMIWAY  PATIONS.  P.O.BOK  167 IWHMONO  VA  23207 

NnKW  WTAU  »  .  2101  I  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20037.. 


WUSHWn  OF  MBHCA,  MC.  SUTE  24S0  475  ItNFANT  PIAZA,  SW  WASHMCTDN  DC  20024.. 

DOUGUS  H  VOUB,  101  IIIH  ST..  NW  WASHMCTDN  DC  20006 — 

WK.  (OaEYtLyaNS.  sure  602  911  I6TH  SIRST,  NW  WASHMGION  U  20006 

VOUME  fVmUH  KTAUB  OF  AMEMCA,  13IS  F  SI ,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20004 

MOB  A.  WOneS.  1»S7  E  ST..  NW  WAMNGION  K  20006 

«OnS.  SATO.  SEmOUl  t  pease,  sum  UU  1121 1  si.,  nw  WASHMGTQN  DC  20036 

Dl 


b.. 
Oi.. 
Dl_ 
Dl.. 
Ds.. 


WAW  WAR  AGAMST  WOWI.  1224  FISKNT  MEOUIG  0*  97470.. 
CAIHBME  WABiSt.  1016  16IH  ST..  NW  WASMM6TDN  DC  20036 ....- 
ROBERT  J.  WAGBI.  2020  K  ST,  NW.  #150  WASHMGTON  DC  20006  ..„ 


lORI  WAOKR.  1155  ISTH  SMl.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005.. 

MNCr  I  WAGNER  IWO  M  STREH.  NW.  #29S  NORTH  WASHINGTON  DC  20036.. 

SAIHH  L  WAGONER.  6TH  FIOOR  1050  THOMAS  lEmRSON  STREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  U  20007.. 

Qg 

HOwm' w  liL "nTT'raiiiapi^^ 

CMBSIK  M.  WASMEN.  NEW  MURPHY  RQAO  I  CONCORD  PRE  WUNNGTON  DE  19197 

leaERT  R  WAni.  lOO  federal  si  boston  ha  02110 

Dl 

WALD.  HARHMOER  t  ROSS.  1300  I9IH  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 

(to 

ANSBA  i'lALDORFlic'p™^ 

mm  E.  WAUMON,  ASSOCIATED  PETROLEUM  INDUSTRIES  OF  MKHI  930  MICHIGAN  NATL  TOWER.  PO  BOX 
UV6MG  Ml  41901. 

CHARIS  L  WALKER  ASSOCIATES.  Mt.  1730  FENNSVIVANH  AVt.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006.- 

Dd _.„ 

Dl 

^_ 

Dl„ 
Dl„ 

Dl~ 
Bl„ 
k. 
b. 


10070 


E^*|*i/CM 


PHARMICEUnCAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN .. 
WESIVNS  CORPORATION.. 
NATIONAl  FOOTBAU  LEAGUE.. 
U.1  STEa  CORPORATION.. 


PAN  AHOHCAN  WORLD  AIRWAYS.  MC.. 

TRAVELERS  CORP 

TURNER  BRQAOCASTING  SYSTEM.  INC... 
COMHUMCATMG  FOR  AGRCUlIURt.. 


NAimU.  ASSN  Of  CROP  MUSRANCE  AGENTS.. 

AMERICAN  INSURANCE  ASSN 

NAUOWU.  ASSN  OF  CREDIT  MANAGEHBIT 

DUES  SERVK  CO 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

COHIMENTAL  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

HARTFORD  INSURANCE  GROUP.. 


AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  MSI.. 


PARALYZED  VETERANS  OF  AMERICA 

AMERICAN  ASSN  OF  EQUIPMENT  LESSOR!.. 


Dl.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k.. 
k- 
k.. 
k- 
k- 
k_ 
Dl.. 
Dd.. 


CHARUS  W.  WAUER.  112S  ISIH  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20005 

DOUGUS  1  WAUER,  1615  H  STREH.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20062 

R  DUFFY  WAU  1  USOOATES.  MC.  11  DUPONI  CMCIE.  NW,  #630  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 

Dl 

k _ 

MAIIM  A.  WAIL.  1025  VBHONT  AVENUE.  NW.  #100  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

R.  DUFFY  WALL.  SUITE  400  1730  RHOOE  ISUNO  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

DON  WAILAO  ASSOCIATES.  INC ,  232  E.  CAPITOL  ST  WASHINGTON  K  20003 „. 

Dg.. 

Do.. 


RAYMOND  C  WAUACE.  S025  WBCONSM  AVENUE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20016.. 

NANCY  WAUACE,  MC,  5003  FORT  SUMNER  DRIVE  BETHESOA  MD  20116 

UONa  L  WAUBMO.  260  IMXSON  AVE.  NEW  YORK  NY  lOOlt 

R  DOUGUS  MAURI  JR  .  1235  JEFFERSON  DAV6  HWY.  ARLM6T0N  VA  22202.. 


JAMB  P  WALSH,  6TH  FL  1050  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST.,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007.. 

OEANOi  WM.IEK,  317  PENNSYLVANIA  AVt^  SE  WASHMGTON  K  20003 

HENRY  L  WALTHB,  3231  WYNFORO  DRIVE  ^AMFAX  VA  22031 

JOHN  F.  WANAMAXa.  201  N.  WASHMGTON,  ST.  AlEXANORH  VA  22314 

BARBARA  WANNER.  lOOO  CONNECTCUT  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

AUM  S  WARS,  111  CONNECTICUT  AVi.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

JOHN  t  WARD.  112  90UN0MEW  AVE.  WHITE  PIAMS  NY  10606 

RCHARD  D.  WARDEN,  1757  N  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

JACK  WARE.  2101  L  ^ ,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20037.. 


MKIMa  0  WARE.  1701  PENNSYLVANU  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 .... 
PETER  F.  WARXER.  SWTE  2700  1000  WHSON  BOULEVARD  ARLINGTON  VA  22209.. 
ERNEST  R.  WMNQI  JR  .  1225  I9TH  ST.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 


k.. 
k.. 


CHRKIMEM.  WARNKE.  SUITE  300  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

WASHMGION  MOUSIRIAl  TEAM,  MC,  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  ST.,S.W.  ROOM  400  WASHMGTON  DC  20003. 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 

k 


ASSOCWIEO  GENERAL  CONTRAOORS  OF  AMERCA.. 

CABOT  CORPORATION 

COHMITTEE  OF  PUBUaV  OWNED  COMPANIES 

DOHMOMDNSOUOATED  TRUCK  LINES,  LTD. 

GROCERY  WNUFACIURERS  OF  AMERICA.  INC. 

MOWStfE  PROOUCIS.  Mt 

OHIO  MFRS  ASSN.. 


SMAU  8USMESS  COALITION  FOR  FOUUHON  CONTROL- 

TOLEDO  TRUST  COMPANY 

WAGNAUS  MEMORIAL 


NAiniAL  FEDERATION  Of  FEDERAL  EmOYEB... 

AMERICAN  BAKERS  ASSN 

NATIONAL  BflOtER  COUNOl 

HUSKY  OR.  COMFWIY 

AMERKAN  SAMOA 

ST.  OL  MMERAIS  CORP 

MARUNE  OR.  CORPORATION 

BECHia  POWER  CORPORAIMM 

a  AMERICAS.  MC.. 


FUST  NATOIAL  BANK  OF  BOSTON 

FMST  NATIONAL  BOSTON  CORPORATION.. 
AMERCAN  PAPER  MSimiTE.. 


HARTFORD  STEAM  BORER  MSPECIDN  t  MSURANCE  CO.. 

LIFELINE  SYSIBB,  INC 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  MSTITUIL 

AMERICAN  PETROLEUM  INST 


AGRKO  CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  ET  AL .. 

AM  TRANSPORT  ASSN  OF  AMER 

AURMNUM  00  OF  AMER.. 


AMERCAN  GURU  OF  AUTHORS  I  COMPOSERS... 

AMERCAN  TELEPHONE  1 TEUGRAPH  CO 

BECHTEL  CNR.  t  MMERALS,  MC. 

BETHUMEM  STEEL  CORP 

CSX  CORPORATION 

DEAlBt  BANK  ASSN 

DMKNSXIN  BANCORP.  INC.. 
DRESSER  MOUSIRIES,  MC... 


FEDERAL  NATXMAL  MORTGAGE  ASSN.„ 

FIRST  CHCAGO  CORP „ 

FORD  MOTOR  CO.. 


2.737  Jl 


1.721M 
1.105JB 


I0B.B0 
I.7SO.0O 


650.00 

1.015.00 

400.00 

3,000.00 

15.00 

12.33 

6^00 


9.115.52 


2.000.00 
2,159.90 
2JI0.9O 


1.I20J0 

"i2.6o67do 

2,000.00 
5.200.00 


26.46 

1.262.50 

750.00 


3.100.00 


fsm 


767.50 

1,000.00 
500.00 

312.50 
3.000.00 
312.50 
312iO 
7S0Jt 
750.00 
I33J3 
400.00 
312.50 


1.105.00 


I2J3 
100.32 
600.00 


50000 

253.77 
1.116.03 


401.13 

1.564.11 

294.69 


1.30 
4.15 


4.43tS0 


953.39 


GENERAL  PUtUC  UIUIKS  CORPOMTKM.. 


GENERAL  IHEPHONE  t  ELKIRONCS.. 
GOODYEAR  IKE  t  RUBBER  CO.. 

MUNO  STEEL  CORP _„ 

LONE  STAR  srea  CO 

MEAD  CORPORATION.. 


NORDMIU  MOUSIRCS  CORP 

NORTHWESTERN  MUTUAL  UFE  INSURANCE  00. 

0WENS4UN0B....- - .- 

PHELPS  DODGE  CORP.. 


PROCTER  t  GAMBlf  MANUFACIURMG  00 .. 

SCOn  PAKR  COMPANY 

UNKM  CARBRX  CORP... 


MTERNATKMAl  BflOIHERHOOO  OF  afCIRCAL  WOMaS.. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  US. 

FREEPORT-MCMORAN,  MC 

LTE  Of  VRGMIA.  LIBERTY  NATKMAl.  ET  Al 

VOUIME  FOOTWEAR  RTAUIRS  Of  AMERCA 

AMERCAN  OSTEOPATHC  HOSPITAL  ASSOQATRW 

FREEPORT  MCMORAN  MC _ 

ALABAMA  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION... 


AMERCAN  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  USA.  MC... 

COTTON  WAREHOUSE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERCA 

AMALGAMATED  TRANSIT  UNION.  AR-OO 


AMERCAN  PAPER  INST.  MC 

EMERSON  ElECIRK  CO 

AMERCAN  TUNABMT  ASSN 

ENVWMMENTAL  POUCY  MSTHUTE... 

UJ5.  DEFENSE  COMMITTEE 

RETRIED  OFFICERS  ASSN.. 


JAPAN  HXMOHK  MSIHUTE  OF  AMERICA 

BAKER  (  HOSIETLER  (FOR  SOAP  t  DETERGENT  ASSN) 

MEAT  MPORTERS  OOUMX  OF  AMERCA,  MC 

UNTIED  AUTOJEROSPACE  k  AGRCULTURAL  IMPLEMENT  WORKERS. 

MIEMCAN  PmOlEUM  MSI.... ™ 

TtfM  wr 

o«' MiEJiiiTBiiiC'lc!'''(P»r  b^ 

MEMS). 

DGA  MTERNAHONAL.  INC.  (H)R:  AIRBUS  INDUSTRIE) 

DGA  MIERNATIONAL  INC.  (FOIl:  SOfREAWA) „ 

AMERCAN  TEXTU  MANUFACIURERS  INSmUTt 

BOEMG  COMPANY 

GENERAL  DYNAMKS  CORPORATION 

HUGHES  AMCRAFT  COMPANY 

MCOONNEU  DOUGLAS  CORPORATION 

RAYTHEON  COMPANY 

ROCKWEUWTL 

TRW,  MC » »„„ 


312Jt 
31150 
500.00 

3,7St.00 


312.50 

nm 

312.30 


14,42SJ0 
967.50 
300.00 
333.33 

266.66 
1,950.00 

117.00 
6.000.00 
6.000.00 

wsam 


3325.00 
361.40 
600.00 

1.433.00 
300.00 


14.401.04 
1.090.00 
1.200.00 
1.250.00 
90.17 

424.06 


4SMI 

450M 


450.00 
450.00 


50.00 
100.00 
100.00 

ioo.n 

1.095.20 
7591 
3.492.26 
4.219.55 
3,545.13 


439J5 


400.97 
45.00 
2S110 
41MS 
411l3S 
41U5 
4113$ 


41935 
41935 
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OriMialni  V  MdMtal  Hta| 


k.. 
k.. 


WASHMGION  OfFCE  ON  AFRCA.  110  HARYUUO  AVL,  NE  WASHMGTON  K  20002.. 


WAn,  IBIER,  nUHW,  IQOU  (  HOFAR,  1742  R  SIREH.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20009.. 
CAROLYN  HOR  WATTS.  IMO  HASSNHBETTS  AVL,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 


GEORGE  B.  WATTS,  1155  ISTN  SIJM  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

BRUCE  H.  WATZMMI.  1130  17TH  SIHET,  NW.  WASHMGION  K  20036 

WUMM  J.  WAY.  1660  L  St.J!W  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

RAYMOND  J.  WEATIBIY,  SUTE  511  1745  JEFFERSON  DAV6  HWY.  ARIMGION  VA  22202 

WUMM  H.  WEAIHBBnON.  NORTH  CANOUNA  PEIROtfilM  COUNCIL  PO  BOX  167  RALEIGH  NC  27602.. 
VONON  WEAHR,  SUITE  500  1101  CONNECTICUT  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

HORMZ 1  war  P.O.  box  351  cedar  rapds  ia  52400 

FREDBRCK  L  WEWB,  1111  IJIH  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 ._. 

WEBSTER  JW)  SHEFFI^.  1200  NEW  HAMPSNME  AVL.  NW,  #350  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

k 

k 

7«iiKiiiTBiEANri747  ItiBY^ 

LEE  J.  WEDOIG,  SUITE  700  1101  OONNECTOfl  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

CHARLES  W  WEGNER  JR.,  600  PONSYIVANA  AVL.  S.L  SUITE  202  WASHMGION  DC  20003- 
JAO  R  WEHRLY,  IMIO  li  ST.  NW  SUTE  790  SOUifH  WASHMGION  DC  20036- 


THRIOORE  F.  WOC  IHO  HASSKHUSETTS  AVENUL  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 
NANCY  WEMBaiGJ434  NEW  YORK  AVENUL  NW,  #743  WASHMGION  DC  20005... 

Dowu)  a  max,  2029  k  si,  nw  washngton  dc  20006 


KENNETH  W.  WEMSlbN,  MOBMA.  CONNER  t  CURED  1575  EYE  STREH,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20005.. 

ARTHUR  L  WEBSERG.  im.  675  NORTH  1100  H  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

JOa  K  WEBS,  1730  N.  LYNN  ST.  #  400  ROSSLYN  VA  22209 

MCHAR  AWEBS.  490  L'ENFAHI  PIAZA  EAST  SW  WASHMGION  DC  20024.. 


MORION  N.  WEBS.  SUITE  4511  ONE  WORU)  lilAOE  CENTER  NEW  YORK  NY  1004* 

STANLEY  A  WEBS.  2126  OONNHmCUI  AVENUL  NW  WASHMGTON  K  200M 

RRXIH  H.  WEITZ,  122  C  ST,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20001 

DON  WBCH,  P.O.  BOX  141  ABRINE  TX  79604 

WHLFORD,  WEOHN,  KRULWOI,  GOLD  i  HOfF,  SUITE  450  1775  PENNSYIVANH  OL.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006... 

k.. 

k.. 

k.. 

k.. 


L  H.  WaLS,  SUITE  200  1025  CONNECTCUT  AVENUL  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036.. 

FRED  womnn.  2030  h  si.  nw  washmgion  oc  20036 

FRANK  WEST,  777  14TH  STREET.  NW  WASHMGION  K  200O5 _... 

WEST  MEXCb  VEGETABU  DBIRHUIORS  ASSN.  PO  BOX  Mt  NOGALES  AZ  15621- 

W.  P.  WEST  1629  K  ST.  NW  ROOM  204  WASHMGION  K  20006 - 

HARRY  H.  WESTBAY  M.  SUITE  105  1625  EYE  ST.  NW  WASHRKTON  DC  20006 

WESTERN  RESOURCE  MUANCL  2565  W.  23RO  ST.  EUGENE  OR  97401 _ 

JOSEPH  J.  WESIWATER,  10140  UNN  STATION  ROAD  lOUSVRU  KY  40223 

XWN  F.  WEim.  1235  JBFERSON  DAVB  HWY  ARLMGION  VA  22202 

WtUAMWEWER.  1910  S  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20009. 


WEXIER,  REYNOLDS,  WWRBON  I  SCHUli  MC.  SUITE  6O0  1317  F  STREET,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20004. 

k „ _ 

k 

k 

k 

kI"!!iZ"ZZZ"Z""ZZZZZZZ""ZZZZZ""""""ZZIZIII 
k 

k „_ 


Do.. 


ROBERT  a  WEYMUEUBI,  1101  VERMONT  AVENUL  NW,  #402  WASHMGION  DC  20005.. 

BRIAN  B.  WMLEH  JR  .  401  N.  MCHKAN  AVL  CHKAH)  1  60611 

aYDE  A  WHEELER  «.  SUITE  120  IMO  K  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

DAU  J.  WHEELO,  15TH  t  M  STREETS,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  200O5 

THOMAS  L  WMfflER,  1724  MASSACHUSETTS  AVL.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 


RME  M.  WHOJUISUIIE  600  S  1120  20TH  ST..NW  WASHMGION  K  20006.. 

WHTE  t  CASL  1747  PENNSYLVANIA  AVL.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006 

WMIE  FME  t  VERVUi.  SUITE  302  1156  15TH  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 

k 

KIHN  S.  Wm,  INO  M  ST.,  NW,  #975  WASHINGTON  OC  20036 

MHN  THOMAS  WHin  II^SJITE  2202  490  L'ENFANT  PIAZA  EAST,  SW  WASHINGTON  DC  20024 

SAM  WHIIL  412  FIRST  STRfH,  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

Do 

Do 

ALTON  W.  WHITEHOUSE  Rl ,  1750  MRXANO  BUK.  CIEVEUND  OH  44115. 


MARSHAU  L  WHIENION,  iUTE  600  1001  22NO  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20037 „ 

W  EDWARD  WWTFIEU),  140  WASHMGION  BUUMG  15TH  SIREH  t  NEW  YORK  AVENUL  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20005.. 

BENNETT  C  WHIIDCK  JR  ,  1616  P  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036. 

WWIMAN  t  RANSOM,  1333  NEW  HAMraiME  AVL,  NW,  #650  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

WRIJAM  F.  RRRian,  IWO  K  ST.,  NW  SUITE  120  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

WRUAM  L  WCKERT  Rl,  1000  \m  SIRKLJW,  #100  WASHMGION  K  20036 

RCHARD  J.  WBHMAMN.  1619  HASSWRBEtlS  AVL,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

WRflK  t  SHAROOO.  SUITE  705  1199  L  ST.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

HARRY  a  WRES  a,  499  S.  CAPITOL  ST.  SW  SUITE  401  WASHMGTON  X  20003. 


GUENIHB  0.  WiMm,  SUITE  1100  1199  L  STRST,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036 

CARL  B.  WRXERSON.  liSO  K  SIIGI,  NW  WASHMGtON  K  20006 

JERRY  C  WRKERSON.  1025  OONNEOCUT  AVL,  NW,  #1005  WASHMGION  K  20036.. 

SANDRA  L  WRLfTT,  624  C  ST.,  SE  WASHMBldN  DC  20003 

RAU>H  L  WHUtMl,  1750  NEW  YORK  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

WIUIAMS  t  OONNOUY,  139  17TN  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

Do 

Do 

k 

k 

k 
JAMES  H.  WRUAMS,3251  0U>  LEE  MGHWAY  #  500  FARFAX  VA  22030. 
KAR8I  WUIAMSri750  K  STREET.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006.. 


lAWRENCE  F.  WRUAMS,  330  PENNSYLVANIA  AVBHIE,  SE  WASHMGTON  X  20003... 
lEONARD  B.  WHilAMS.  1000  16TH  STREH.  NW,  #lli0  WASHMGION  X  20036 .... 

UICMDA  WRUAMS,  nil  19IH  ST.,  NW,  #402  ARUNGTON  VA  20036 

MARGK  R  WRUAtiS,  415  2ND  ST.,  NE  SUITE  300  WASHMGION  X  20002.. 


W.a  WRUAMS,  nod  SEVENTEEIH  STREET,  NW.  SUITE  1000  WASHINGTON  K  20036 . 

JOHN  a  WRUAMSON,  SUITE  1402  1725  K  ST.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

DAVID  K.  WRUS,  1909  K  ST.  NW  SUITE  300  WASHMGTON  X  20006. 


WIUNE  FARR  t  GAUAGHER,  111  CONNECTICUT  AVENUL  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036.. 

CHARLOTTE  M.  WRMER.  IMO  MASSMHUSETTS  AVL.  NW  WASHMGION  X  20036 . 

WRMER,  CUTLER  t  PCKERMG.  1666  K  ST.,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

k 

k 

k::zzzzzz"!Z!Z"""Z"Z!!zz;z"zzz"zz™Z 

k 

k 

k .; 

k 

k 


Efl|*i|*r/Ctal 


UNOED  TBHNOUIGES  CORPORATBN . 
WESIMGHOUSE  ELECIBC  CORP. 


OMO  CASUALTY  INSURANCE  CO 

MTIMAL  RURAL  OECIRC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN. 

NATIONAL  BROKER  COUNCR 

WTBNAL  COAL  ASSN. 

GBBAL  MOTORS  CORP 

MANUf  ACIURED  HOUSMG  M5T 
JVnCAN  PETROIBM  MSI 
SIBWNS  OVBBEAS  SBMCES.  MC. 


XRIA  BECIRC  UGHT  MR)  FOlilH  COHMHY. 

EOGOM  ELECIRC  MSIITUIE 

ADAMS  COUNTY.  COUIRAOO 

FRAYDUN  MANOCHERMN 

PENOBSCOT  NATKM.. 
SHUBXA(U3A 


:U3A),  MC 

nvMMBnMsmuiE. 

MSI.. 


PWESSOHAl  lamNCE  AGENTS .. 
DOW  OORNMG  CORPORATDI. 


ADMSORY  COMM  ON  OVBBEAS  COOPBIAIME  DEVaOPHENT. 

ROHM  AND  MAS  COMPANY 

NATRMAL  SOOETY  OF  PNOFESSKMAL  ENGMEBB 

NATUML  AGRCULTURAL  CHeWCAlS  ASSN 

DORSEY  I  WHITNEY 

ACUREX  SOLAR  CORPORATON 

TBMECOMC.. 


NATKMAL  SECURIIY  TRADERS  ASSN.  MC 

BUSMESS  EXECUTIVES  FOR  NATHNAL  SECURITY. 

CHUIREN'S  DEFENSE  FUND 

WEST  TEXAS  UHUICS  CO. 
CANADIAN  BMASSY.. 
COUPON  BONO  TAX  COMMITTS.. 


DEPARIHOT  Of  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  PRWMCE  OF  MAMIOBA.. 

XJHMSaUMUL 

PEnVUEWB  CORPORATION 

SHEU  01  CO 

COMMON  CAUSE 

NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 


450.00 

450.00 

11.250.03 


75.W 
lAXlOO 
5.050.00 
2.500.00 
900.00 
1.200.00 
39.00 


4JKSJ0 

"Imiio 


300.00 
4.00000 

3O0.m 


2412.00 

500:00 

1.500.00 


41935 

41935 

20.419.52 


I47J1 
5,117.90 

100.M 
U43.94 


ItJiN) 
4«2i7 


25.00 
4S0.M 


3.712i0 

TtSSo 


955.61 

600.00 
WOOO 

7.on.oo 

1.200.00 
500.00 


500.00 
14,411.71 
1.250.n 


OaiA  AIR  UNES,  INC.. 
ST.  REGS  PAPER  CO... 


DAMYMB1.RC 

MOTORCYCLE  NHXBTRY  COUNCIL.  RC... 

SUBSCRmON  TEIEVBXM  ASSN 

MMCOMC.. 


BENEFICIAL  MANAGEMENT  CORP  OF  AMERCA... 

BENENSON  REAUIY  COMPANY _ 

OOMMmEE  FOR  PRUDENT  DEREGUUTHN 

GHKCOMPANES. 


MOEPBOENT  GAS  PRODUCERS  COMMITTEE  (IGFC) . 

MOTXM  PCIURE  ASSN  OF  AMERCA 

NATHNAL  FOOTBAU  lEMllE.. 


NATMNALMBK)  BRWDCASTERS  ASSOCHTDN.. 

IOSCO  OORPORATWN 

AMERCAN  UMG  ASSOCMIKM 

INTHMATMNAL  HARVESTER 

SUNOO,  MC 


NAUOWtL  ASSN  OF  HOK  BURDERS  Of  THE  U3. . 

NATHNAL  CABLE  THEVBXM  ASSN.  MC 

UNKM  P«IFC  CORPORATHN 

REPUBUC  OF  MOONESU. 


CENTRAL  HUDSON  GAS  (  OKTRC  CORP 

TURUCK  HIRCATHN  OST.  AND  MODESTO  IRRIGAIHN  DIST.. 

MARATHON  OR  CO 

TENNBiO  MC 
MOEPENOENTCAfflMN'S'«SK":;ZZZ_..~ZZZ!; 

NATHNAL  PEANUT  GROWERS  GROUP 

SAM  KANE  PACXMG 

STANDARD  OR.  CO  (OHB) 

STANDARD  OR  CO  (OHK)) 

CSX  CORPORATHN . 


AMERCAN  TRUCXMG  ASSNS,  MC 

JAPAN  EXTERNAL  TRADE  ORGMRZATHN  (JEIRO). 

SUN  00  MC  

BEIHLEHBI  SIEtt  CORPORATHN 

AMERCAN  PAPER  MSI,  MC 

NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  STEVEDORES.. 


NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  MOEPENDENT  INSURERS... 

EXXON  CORPORATHN 

AMOCAN  COUNCR.  OF  UFE  INSURANCL  MC. 

MIBMATHNAL  FRANCHISE  ASSN 

NATHNAL  CONSUMBB  LEAGUE 

SCET  METAL  WORKERS'  MIL  ASSN „. 

BENENSON  REALTY  00 

GADSDEN  TIMES,  MC 

PUBUC  WBMRE  FOUNDATION,  MC. 


SPARTANBURG  HERAU)  i  XWIWAL.  INC 

TUSCAUJOSA  NEWS,  INC 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY-FOX  FILM  CORP 

NATHNAL  UMESIONE  INST,  MC 

HEALTH  MSURANCE  ASSN  OF  AMERCA,  MC. 

SIERRA  CUIB 

BETHLEHQI  SIEE  CORPORATHN 

FEDERATION  OF  AMBICAN  HOSPITALS 

NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  WHEAT  GROWERS 


MORTGMiE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  OF  AMERKX. 


MOTOR  VEHCU  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATHN  Of  THE  U3..  MC. 

RaiANCE  GROUP,  MC 

NATHNAL  RURAL  ELECIRC  COOPERATIVE  ASSN 

BUSINESS  ROUNDTABLE 

C8SJNC 

cmoRP 

DEALER  BANK  ASSN 

FORD  MOTOR  CO.. 


G4  CHRORBTS  OOAUTHN.. 

HANDGUN  CONTROL  MC 

NAPA&LLOYD.  AG. . 


MORGAN  GUARANTY  TRUST  CO 

MOTOR  VEHKXE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOQATUN  OF  THE  U.S..  MC.. 


273.00 
1,600.00 


9A)0.00 
250.00 


970.00 


720JR) 
IJOOJO 
1.250.00 
6,625.00 
5,175.00 
45iX) 
3,460.00 

300.00 
3300.W 
1.2S0J0 
I5JI0OJO 


1375.« 
1.250.00 


9.7S3n 


IRLOO 


7JOO.0O 


3.200.00 
300.00 


mm 
i50.n 


11.45 
2.24231 


i6i.n 

2M-S6 

152.52 
100.00 


4.01343 
5iX) 


11435 


5.n 

39tt3 

929.09 


57.10 

5.00 

72.60 

5.W 

3,066.n 

730.tt 

696.49 


1J9417 


22.50 


6.600.00 


650.00 


10.773AI 
24730 


3.175.71 

66.25 

6.5»iS 


5JR0JM 
955.15 


2.700.00 


125.00 


1.295.00 


6.230.00 


SOOAI 


63.00 
.._..„ 

157.97 
S29.41 


1.150.00 
11100 


200.00 


141il 


3532 


11231 


36.17 

.n 

3^60 
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(kiHalia  Of  MiJM  Rh| 


to.. 

to.. 


Qwus  D.  mam.  list  k  st..  m.  tm  hmsmmgicn  oc  2ook 

new  L  NUOL  am  looo  im  muon  wn.  mmsim  w  22209 
DOME  I  msk  an  ■  sr.,  m.  tm  hmshmeion  k  20036 


DODim  NKSON,  42(1  MIMQM.  ML,  NW  SUHE  120SE  HMSHMCIW  K  20016... 

JMB  t  msm  » .  IISO  ITIN  ST.  Mil,  #500  HMSHMeiON  DC  20036 

JMB  E.  MUn,  1100  K  SIKH.  UN  HMSHMGItM  K  20006,.... 

mEn  c.  wSk  m  w  499  i  ovm  sr..  sur  nummgion  k  20003 — 

to., 
to.. 


Ksaun  L  wsoR.  aieorA  nmum  aamx  3oeianicw  fedbmi  buk  sr.  pmh  m  $$102.. 

NUMI K  msm  ■.  1001  BMDOQCK  HM)  SUCH  SOO  SPOMGHOD  W  22160 

juor  wMxsia.  sum  30«  1620 1  si,  mi  kmshmgioi  k  20006. — 

MMiiiiMn.  met »  ms,  sum  9«o  ini  pbmsviwmw  avenucnw  washmcioi  k  20006 

amtrnkiMmL  m  \m  si.,  m  kmshmciw  oc  20005 

MiMua  I  mm.  11s  ism  srjw  sun  602  nMSHKniN  oc  2000s 

mm  WeUW.  III6  16IH  SIIBT.  NN  HMSHMCIDN  K  20036 

MBm  t  SmMM.  f  500  2550  M  SI..  M IMSHM6ICN  OC  20037... 

k 


b.. 
to- 
to_ 
to- 
b. 
to- 
to.. 
to„ 


WW  I  wna.  IBS  i  si.,  m  wameim  k  20036.. 


mmaop.  msioN  t  som,  1100  comko  tomi.  444  cedm  snsn  sr.  pni  m  ssioi.. 

MJW  H.  MSBMi  sum  900  1730  PONSnVMM  MC,  UN  WASMMnOI  K  20006 

— r  V.  wiHX,  DC  roma  house  32SS  gmce  smn,  m  hmsmmgion  x  20007 

to„ 
to.. 


to.. 


F.  WIMBML  420  DEMEI  CUB  BIDG.  DEIHER  CO  10202. 
N.  NEm.  MCOVRKY  t  BIUISXY,  SUTE  3S0  1S75  I  SI., 


IMIIMSMN6iaNDC2000S.. 


HBHM  C  WmWUS,  1660  L  SI..  M  (MSHMGiai  K  20036.. 

JMKS  L  lOF,  2020  14IM  SI..  NOnM  AIIUNeiON  VA  22201 

MB  mu.  1925  K  SnOI,  NW  VMSMMEION  K  20006 


SnCY  It  mfE.  2000  P  Sf..  M).  #700  WASHMERM  OC  20036.. 

HUE  mn.  2025  M  snoi,  mr  washnekm  oc  20030. 

ROWID  mSEY,  P.O.  BOX  507  BALIMOUE  N)  21203 

DON  MMOL  SUIIE  303  1I2S  K  SI..  NN  HMSMMEION  DC  20006... 

BumoN  a  MOO.  1125  ism  si.,  nn  nMSHMEiai  k  2000s 

CWWUS  A  WOOb,  10  UrAVEIlE  SQUARE  BURAIO  NY  14203.. 


HUGH  A  «nOO,  515  S  Wmt  SnSF  LOS  ANGEliS  CA  92679.. 
JOHN  L  MOO.  2700  ONE  MN  PUCE  OAUAS IX  75202.. 


WUm  S  HOOD,  1750  PEM6VIVANH  Aff..  M*  NASMMGION  DC  20006.. 

W.  AUN  WaOffm.  2S0t  ■  ST.JW  IASMMGION  DC  20037 

a  AUN  aOOOS,  1225  19m  SI.,  NN  NASMMGION  OC  20036 

to.. 

to.. 


nCHAM)  P.  NOQOS,  2501  ■  ST ,  NN.  SUIE  540  NASHMGION  U  20037. 
IBRr  NDOCMMO,  3020  1/2  HUEGASS  BEHOEY  CA  94705 


PBOrr  N  NOOFTBt  sum  530  laOO  K  SI  NN  NASHMGION  K  20006.. 

EOWMD  A  NOOUfY.  BOHRD  OONSUlIAinS  BUtOMG  P.O.  BOX  60S  BEDfORO  NY  10506.. 

UNOA  ANZALONE  WniEY.  1707  I  SIREn,  NN,  #200  NASHMGION  K  20036.. 


De  NOHaWI.  WUYHE  BnOPRBES,  IC.  405  IfiONGION  AVL  NEN  YOW  NY  10017 

NCMD  FEIGWSI  POUICAl  EOUOmOl  COM.  600  VAUEY  H).  NAYNE  NJ  07470 

NOaUNHX  MRHMnON  KSOHCES,  iCsflE  304  1101  30m  SI.,  NN  NASHMGION  DC  20007.. 

to _ 

to 

to 

to 

N  ROBERT  WXUY,  1736  CREEK  CROSSMG  RQAO  VKNIH  VA  22110 

mm.  t  WRIGHT,  540  MAOGON  AVENUE  HEW  YWIR  NY  10022 


FRAMOM  L  man  JR  ,  1709  new  YORX  AVE.JMf,  #200  NASHMGION  DC  20006. 

nCMRO  t  NYOBfF,  1771  N  ST.,  NN  NASMKIQN  K  20036 

FREOERKX  S  NYIE.  3  GREENNOOO  COMOH  BERXEIEY  CA  94700 

NYHAN.  BAUnBtTinmiMI.  UCHa  t  StBOI.  sum  510  600  NEN  HAWSHNK  AVE..  NN  NASHMGION  K  20037.. 

to 

to „ 

to 

to 

mKoliaaCTmiiissKHmK 

DAVn  V.  Y«EN.  1101  15m  SnHI,  NN,  #200  NASHMGTON  OC  20005 

I.  ALBERT  YAMADA,  SUIE  520  900  17ra  ST.,  HN  NASHMGION  DC  20006 

to 

EDHARO  R.  YAWN.  1111  19m  ST.,  NN  NASHMGION  K  20036.. 


m  YaiOH.  1120  FENION  ST.  S^VER  SPRMG  IB  20910 

MCX  YaVERION,  1303  NEN  HMFSHRK  AVi,  NN  NASHMGION  K  20036.... 

D.  SOOIT  YaCl629  K  ST.,  NN,  #204  NASMMGION  DC  20006 

EONARO  A  YWP,  P.O.  80K  1072  a  PASO  TX  79950 

ERIC  YOUW,  317  PEMNSYIVAMA  AVENUE.  SE  NASMMGION  K  20003 „.. 

a  REYNOUS  YOUNG.  1120  OMHECIICUT  AVE,  NN  NASMMGION  DC  20036... 
HUGH  F.  YOUNG  »  ,  ISOO  RMOOE  BUMO  AVE.,  m  NASHMGION  DC  20005.. 


JOHN  ANDREN  YOUNG,  1333  NEN  HARTSMRE  AVE.  NN,  #207  NASHMGTON  K  20036.. 

JUOim  k  lOMJV  14m  ^  NN  NASHMGION  DC  20005 „.. 

IHNK  YOUNG,  777  14m  STIGI,  N.N.  NASMMGION  DC  20005 

BEISY  YOUNiB,  sum  600  2101  L  ST.,  NN  NASHMGION  K  20037 

BJGENE  A  YOMCH,  SO  8R0MMAY  NEN  YORK  NY  10004 

RAIPH  ZAAYENGA.  1900  K  SIRST  NN,  #820  NASMMGION  DC  20006 

HMMY  M  ZACMEM.  1025  CONNEOCUT  AVi.  #507  NASMMGION  DC  20036.. 

DONAIO  ZAMN.  9001  BRADOOCX  RO.,  #600  SPRMGfHO  VA  22160 

LYNN  2AIIIJPONSKY^777  14m  ST.,  NN  NASMMGION  OC^OOOS -.- 

SIEffN  S  Uiaia.  1909  t  si.,  nn  NASHMGION  K  20049 

JOHN  S  WP,  1101  VEWMI  AVE,  NN  NASHMGTON  K  20005 

lANCE  ZAiMO,  sum  715-16  1660  L  ST..  NN  NASMMGION  DC  20036 

L  MDIEN  UUSNER.  IISS  ISm  ST.,  NN.  #602  NASHMGION  K  20005.. 


PHUP  F.  ZEWRAN.  1025  CONNECIKUT  AVi,  NN.  #900  #  900  NASMMGION  DC  20036.. 

DON  J.  2EUiR.  sum  503  1000  16m  SIRST.  NN  NASMMGION  DC  20036 

RONALD  L  aEOIR.  SUm  SOS  700  N.  FARIFAX  SI.  AlEXANORIA  VA  22314 

RICHAa  J.  ZMMER,  maOfinRE.  GAVM  t  ones  1120  L  ST .  NN  NASHMGTON  K  20036.. 
KENNEm  Vm.  183)  NYOIRNG  AVi.  NN  NASHMGTON  OC  2tX)09 


MIYMAL  CORPORATION  FOR  HOUSMG  PAHINERSMffS.. 

ONENStLMOB 

UNON  CARP  OW  

ARBKAN  NKTBINAYS  OPERATORS.  MC 

HUSKY  OR.  GOWANY.. 


COMmON  or  CONCERNED  CWimES .. 
KOONNai  DOUGLAS  OORPORAKM.. 


MTBMAinW.  WHIME  ASSOCUTES.  MC.. 

RRR,  MC.... »...^ 

SOInNNEST  HARMLMC 

NASHMGION  NXBhlW.  lEAM.  MC 

NnCAN  PEnOLEUM  MSmUIE 

NAiniML  RKHT  10  NORK  COW 

OIY  Of  PWLADEU1RA 

SOLIIRON  DEVICES,  MC .- 

NAIHWl ASSNOF  REALTORS 

PENBOLCa.. 


NATIONAL  FED  Of  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES.. 

AKMCAN  ASSN  Of  MUSEIMS 

BEA1RC  FOODS  CO. . 


BUtOMG  ONNERS I  MANAGERS  ASSN  MC.. 

CUHRRNS  ENGME  CO..  MC 

GC  FMANCIAL  SERVICES  CORP. 

GOUIO.  MC. 


MTERNATHNAL  COUNOL  Of  SHOPPMG  CENTBB.. 
LEASE  MAMGEMENT  CORP.. 


MDNESI  PENSUN  FUND  Of  CENTRAL  STATES  JOMI  BOARD.  AR-CO.. 

lERSON  COMPANY.  MC — 

VOLVO  Of  AMERCAN  CORP 

AMERCAN  lAND  HTU  ASSN 

one  BREMER  FOUNOAHON 

MEADOORmAIBN.. 


'FOR:  ANEUTROMX.  RC) - 

FOR:  HEALm  MSURMKE  ASSN  Of  AMERKA). 
FOR:  NATKMAL  BROADCASIMG  COMPANY) 


GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  AND  COMPANY 
GRAY  MD  COMPANY 
COUXAOO  RAILROAD 

COMMERCIAL  CREDIT  CORP ~ 

COORDMATMG  COUNCR.  ON  MANUFACTURED  HOUSMG  FMANCE.. 

MERRtl.  LYNCH  «  COJNC 

NATIONAL  HANUfACTUilED  HOUSMG  FMANCE  ASSN. 

WTHNAL  TRUCK  EflUPMENT  ASSN.. 


mn 

IjOOJO 
250.00 


am 


ism 


2,500.00 
475JI0 


¥im 

375.01 


1.212.50 


962.50 
3.223.00 

130.00 
1.015.00 


Orinizilini  ■  bafwdul  Flu 


92SJ0 
166.49 


90.00 


ZnmZ,  PMIII.  MORRBSET,  ERRSIOfF.  (  CHESTNUT.  METROPOUTAN  PARK.  16m  FLOOR  1100  OUVE  NAY  SEATIU  NA 
9llil. 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to - 

to 

to 

to 


26120 


KM  L  flMAOC  COOK,  PUKELL.  HANS8I,  I  HENDERSON  1015  ISm  SUM  NASHMGION  K  20006.. 
2UCKERT.  SOnm.  wSmeRGER  (  DEUMEY.  808  17m  ST..  NN  NASHMGION  K  20006.. 

to - 

to ~ 

to.. 

to.. 


Employer /dnt 


LEIGH  ANN  2UNKE,  1133  20m  SIRET  NN  NASHMGION  DC  20036.. 


CHARLES  0.  ma.  1120  CONNBTCUt  AVi,  NN  NASHMGION  DC  20036 

CARL  i  2NELER  H.  1025  CONNECIKUT  AV^,  NN,  #1005  NASHMGION  DC  20036 
1ST  PMUK  CONG  DeiRCI  ACTION  COMM  (Rl),  6  MAXFKUI  CI.  BAIRMGION  Rl  02806 
23RO  CONGRESSIONAL  DISnHCT  ACnON  COMM.,  ili  CHARLES  SI.  ST.  MARYS  PA  15(57. 


CONFEDERATED  TRIBES  OF  TME  OOLVILE  MOIAN  RESERVATXM.. 

MUPIAT  COMMUNTY  OF  THE  ARCIK  SLOPE - 

LUMMI  TRBE  Of  MOIANS - 

MNIAH  MDMN  TRIBE 

METIAKAIU  MOIAN  COMMUNITY 

NONmERN  CHEYENNE  MOMN  TRBE 

QULEUIE  MOIAN  IRK 

lUAUP  MUM  TWBE 

UKPEAGVR  MUriAI  OORPORAIKM. 

FBIBIAL  EXPRESS  CORP 

BUSMESS  ROUNDIABU 

DREYFUS  CORPORAIBN 

HARGOURI  BRACE  KJVANWICH 

HAZARDOUS  NASTE  TREATMENT  COUNCR.. 

NORID  ARINAYSJNC 

NATKMAL  POOD  PROCESSORS  ASSN 

AMERCAN  BANKERS  ASSN 

MIERNAIKMAL  FRANCHBE  ASSN 


32ND  CONGRESSXMAL  DSIRCI  ACTKM  COMMimE/NY,  129  BELMONT  AVi  BUFFALO  NY14223.. 
39m  OONGRESSKMAL  DSIRCI  ACIXM  COMM,  RD  2  AUEGWY  NY  14706 


1,78SJI0 


765J6 


4,870.00 
1.100.O0 


375.00 
4.00IJO 


6U.17 


662J8 
9S4i7 


607il 


1.042.75 
42.19 


14,610.00 

4.684.00 

9J07.75 

2S0.00 


TASK  FORCE  ON  CREATIVE  FMANCE  FOR  MANUFACIUNB)  HOUSMG.. 

GENERAL  MOTORS  CORP 

IRANE  COMPANY.. 


ALLIANCE  TO  SAVE  ENERGY.. 
HEALm  RESEARCH  GROUP... 
NATKMAL  PUBLC  RADK) 


AMOCO  OR.  COMPANY.. 

TEXAS  UnUTIES  SERVOS,  MC 

MORTGAGE  BANKERS  J^OOAinN  Of  AMERCA.... 
NATKMAL  FUa  GAS  DBTRnUTHN  CORP..  EI  AL.. 

ATIANIC  RCHFUD  00 ~. 

CEHIRAL  AND  SOUm  NEST  CORP 

NATKMAL  RURAL  LETTER  CARRIERS'  ASSN 

CHEMCM.  MANUfACIURERS  ASSOQATKW.  MC 

DGA  im,  MC  (FOR:  AMBUS  MDUSIRIE) .. 
DGAINTLMC(FOR:DMMTlAfFOfTilE 

DGA  MU.  MC  (FOR:  SOfREAVIA) 

PAOHC  RESOURCES,  MC 

GAYMGHIS  NATKMAL  LOBBY.  INC 

lESORO  PETROLEUM  CORP.. 


GEN  Oa  FOR  AIMEMENIS).. 


CIVCONIAMER  TRANSPORT  MIL,  MC.  EI  AL.. 

CHAMBER  Of  COMMERCE  Of  THE  U.S - 

MOBt.  OK.  CORPORATKM 


EQWIABU  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOOEIY  Of  IME  U.$... 

HEUBIEMJNC 

PAN  AMQKAN  WORLD  AMNAYS,  MC 

STATE  Of  MONTANA 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES  USX,  INC 

SOUTHERN  COMPANY  SERVICES,  INC.. 
BARON/CANNING  t  COMPANY.  INC 
JAPAN). 


(FOR:  ElECTRONR  INDUSTRIES  ASSN  Of 


NATKMAL  ASSN  OF  MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANKS.. 

NATKMAL  ASSN  Of  BROADCASTERS 

FEDERATED  STATES  Of  MCRONESIA... 


AMERCAN  BOUR  MANUfACIURERS  ASSOOAIKM.  MC.. 

AUIOMOnVE  D6MANIIERS  t  RECYCURS  ASSN 

BR6T0L  BAY  NATIVE  CORP. 

CARL  M.  FREEMAN  ASSOCIATES 

EKLUINA.MC „ 

FUMA'n,  MC.. 


3,000.00 
IJXXLOO 


9.087.00 


2,575.00 

11350.00 

99.20 


5,984.00 
300.00 


Stl.00 


2J00JIO 
1314.54 

iMtm 

18.7SO.00 
13,737.07 


836.00 


3312.50 
1,500.00 


429.97 

232.06 

10,532.75 


2317.04 


79.73 


165.43 

1393.00 

2SS.04 


122.89 


1.600.00 
9385.52 


131338 


269.00 


AMERCAN  PAPER  MSI,  MC 
NERCO,  MC 


Vmk  MOTOR  SALES,  U.SjMNC 

NESI  MEXKO  VEGETAkE  DI^TRIBUTDRS  ASSN.. 
EDCONELECIRCMSinUIE. 


AMERCANS  UMTEO  FDR  SB>ARATnN  Of  CHURCH  AND  STATE.. 

FIEH  RESBIVE  ASSN 

DELIA  AM  LMES.  MC 

STATE  NATKMAL  BANK  Of  a  PASO.. - 


ENVIRONMENTAL  POICY  MSTITUTi.. 

AMERCAN  BANKERS  ASSN „ 

NATKMAL  PAMT  t  COATINGS  ASSN.  MC. 

COASTAL  CORPORATKM 

NATKMAL  ASSN  Of  REALTORS.. 


NATKMAL  ASSOOAIKM  Of  REALTORS.. 
AMERXMI  PETROLEUM  MSI.. 


FEOBHIXM  Of  AMERCAN  CONIROILED  SHRHNG... 

SUN  COMPANY.  MC 

ASHUNDOtMC 

NAIKMAL  RKHT  TO  WORK  COMM 

GENERAL  aeCIRC  CO.. 


NAIKMAL  REINED  TEACHERS  ASSN/AMQICAN  ASSN  Of  RET  POISONS.. 

AMERCAN  MEDCAL  ASSN 

AVON  PRODUCTS.  MC „ 

PENNZOLCa.. 


AMBNCAH  BUSMESS  CONfERENCE 

SIANDMO 01 00  (MDIANA)^. 

NATOMl  ASSN  Of  TRUCK  STOP  OPERATORS.. 

COGENERATKM  COALIIXM,  MC 

NASHMGION  OFFKE  ON  AfJHCA 


315.00 
300.00 
500.00 
SOIOO 
70130 
434101 


390.00 


7193 
1.000.00 
3.000.00 
1,000.00 
1,500.00 
2300.00 
6.000.00 
200.00 
50.00 
2.000.00 


75100 

378.46 

4.500.00 


1.000.00 


1.700.00 


36.01 
143.58 


887.15 
242.16 


64.40 


9185 

22139 
173.91 


2.60 


65.63 
11157 


43.50 


40125 


3,000.001 
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QUARTERLY  REPORTS* 


May  11,  1983 


■All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the 
Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  reports  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  of  1982  were  received  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  published 
reports  for  that  quarter: 

(Note.— The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  headings.) 
Pile  Ohi  Coft  With  the  SEcitrrART  of  the  Senate  ahd  Pile  Two  Copies  Wrra  the  Clerk  or  the  House  op  Representatives: 
This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data:  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Pigure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  op  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 
"PRELnoNART"  REPORT  ("Registration"):  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 

"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
figure.  Pill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 
numbered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Tear  19.. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Pederal  Regulation  op  Lobrting  Act 


p 

OUARTER              1 

lat 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  sqtiare  only)      | 

Note  on  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual,  as  follows: 
(i)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 
the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firin],  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 
Join  in  fUlng  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 
(ii)  "Employer".— To  fUe  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(1)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 
filed  by  their  employers. 


A  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "W.— Reports  by  Agents  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (6)  if  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 

Note  on  Item  "C".— (o)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— §  302(e). 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Ix>bbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  I^gislative  Interests,  and  Pubucations  in  connection  therewith: 
1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 


tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated. 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known:  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (6)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


JMI 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  items  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 

AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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Note  on  Item  "D."— (a)  In  General  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit  of 
money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion"—Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  Ip  This  Report  Is  por  an  Employer.— (1)  In  General  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(il)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  Indirndual3.—A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(ill)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organviations.—Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  fimds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions.  The  t>ercentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of 
dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  receipts, 
such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis. 
However,  each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(c)  Ip  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee. —(i)  In  General  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  at>sence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary,  it  will 
be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  all  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 

(11)  Employer  as  Contributor  of  tSOO  or  More.— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary,  fee,  etc.)  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amoimt  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (lN<n.uDiNG  Contributions  and  Loans): 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

Receipts  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

1.  $ Dues  and  assessments  <*ro™  J">- 1  through  this  Quarter) 

2.  $ Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  ^'-  H*'«  *'^^^  *^"  ^'^^  contributors? 

3-  I Printed  Of  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift  p,^^  ^^^^  ..y^,.  ^^  ..^^... 

*•  * Jleceipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  ^4  j^  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

5.  $ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee,  etc.)  loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

7.  $ Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of 

8.  $ Total  from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "6"  this   page,   tabulate   data   under   the   headings   "Amount"   and 

and"?")  "Name  smd  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the 

last  day  of  the  period  is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or 
Loans  Received  December  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 

_«  lowiriR  cxuqdIc 

"The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(a). 

9.  $ Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  Amount       Name  and  address  of  Contnbutor 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  ^''Period"  from  Jan.  1  through 19 ) 

11.  $ Jlepaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter  $1,500.00    John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

-         $1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  m. 

12.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this        

Quarter  $3,285.00    Total 

Note  on  Item  "E".— (a)  In  General  "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"- 
Section  302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  Ip  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  interests: 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans)  15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services  ,    ....  ,  j,,.  ^    j  _i      .»..«-,_*  .  v..  ™ 

2.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item  ^"  *u^,?^  ?£  expenditure  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 

..J..)  on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter  approximately  the  size  of  this  Pa«e  and  tabulate  data  as  to 

4.  $ J»rinted  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution  "P*'"*''^^!^  "^^^  ^}'L^°^°'^i  ^f^^^.  ,^ount.      Date  or 

pogt  Dates,"  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  'Purpose."  Prepare 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies.  utUities.  etc.)  such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  foUowing  example: 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  Amount     Date  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 

8.$ All  other  expenditures  ^. _„    „  ..        „      ,^.  ,.,       _      „„..  _,     .    -         „»   , 

9.  $ TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8")  $1,750.00    7-11:       Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Mo.— Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9"  "Marshbanks  Bill." 

and  "10 ") 
.,  ^    .    ^.^  $2,400.00    7-15,  8-15,  9-15:    Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Loans  Made  to  Others  „,,.._        ^  ^r,     »>.  ..li        .  *. 

"The  term  expenditure'  includes  a  ...  loan  .  .  ."-Sec.  302(b).  Washmgton,  D.C.-PubUc  relations 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing  service  at  $800.00  per  month. 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter  

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter  $4,150.00    Total 
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M  «ssownsjNC  1225  iiN  siisn.  m.  sw  SMSMnro,  ot  9sii4„ 

k- 
k. 

Di.. 


tarn  FCR  owmrs  ibmsxm.  it  MisnN  sr.  mncNMUi  ma  02160 

N)  HK  COM  FQH  COMTimt  mHXMUmnONSv  415  SCCONO  ST..  W  WASHMGTDN  DC  20002.. 

QMUS  F.  NMIB.  Sjni  7W  ll»  L  ST..  WW  VMSMMGIW  K  20036 

NMHUni.  MC  1127  IITH  STKT,  #«5  SKMinTO  U  95114.. 


NMCAIB  TO  SWE  l£M.  SOWS,  MC..  1625  K  SIKETJIW  tTM  FlflX  KMSHMCIQH  K  20006.. 

itaa  m  Bmuciaw.  TansbN. »  a  BUjonelai  m  47401 

AM TRMBmr  ASSi OT  AHL  imlw  YOM  A«i.  M  iASMMGTON  K  20006 


SUSAN  ME]HMn,  ini  raiBn.VIMM  AffNUL  if*  NASHHEIOM  K  20006 . 

nm  aunbTsw  rownwwA  avl,  senksmngion  dc  20003 


Anew  iSiirai  KSHMTorY  newrV,  1720  degai  mm  dauas  n  7523$. 

AmCM  ASSN  OF  CHOP  KUK,  209  W.  MOOON  KM).  CHEAGO  t  60606 

AMBICW  ASSN  OF  UMffiHJYmin.  2401  MGMM  AVE.,  NW  NASHMEION  K  20037.. 
I  OWa  SOOETY,  777  TWO  AVi  m  VOK  NY  1W17.. 


AnCAN  ana  OH  AlCOHOl  nnnBB.  6955  UNMISnY  AW.  DES  HOMES  W  S0311 . 
Anew  OHTN.  ASSN,  211  E.  CMOfiO  AVi  QKAGO  1  60611. 


FED  OF  STATt  COUNTY  «  MMDPAL  BIUYEIS,  1625  L  ST..  NW  NASHMGTON  K  2003«.. 
FWra  FOOD  MST  1700  010  HEAHM  MM)  KUM  VA  22101 


Anew  6UWWIY  UFE  MMWMZ  CO,  1430  SW.  BROADWAY  FOmAND  OR  97201 
MOCW  YUm  PIMNMG  ASSN,  1601  CONNECICUT  KK..  NW  NASHMGTON  K  20036.. 
Anew  HOSmN.  /ISSN.  I40  N.  IME  shore  01.  OKAfiO  L  60611.. 


ASSOCWTm,  9725  EAST  IMVDEN  DENVER  CO  KI231.. 
UMMY  ASSN.  SO  L  HURON  ST.  CHEAGO  1. 60611 . 


I  SOOETY  FOR  nCM.  THIMUGY,  1725  DESALES  ST..  NW,  #403  WASHM6T0N  K  20036.. 

I TEXIU  IIMMBY  ASSN,  7297  N.  Ifi  HWY.  FAUS  OMCH  VA  22042 

I  TEXItE  ns  MST.  sum  300  1101  CONNECTCUT  AVi,  NW  WASHM6T0N  K  20036 

NWCY  AMBEI,  SUHE  500  1319  F  ST.,  NW  WASHM6T0N  K  20004 

scon  G.  maSON,  600  HACnANO  am.  sw  MASHMGTON  DC  20024 

SIEWN  C  AMOBBON.  1700  CU)  KABOW  M).  MOEW.  VA  22101 

L  J.  maSSL  1533  NEW  IMMPSMRE  A\BIJE,  NW  WASHMETON  DC  20036.. 

MNWSUlon.  MC  PA  an  1776  RUSSEUAIE  A*  72801 — 

W.  STAMUY  ARMSTRONG,  1920  N  ST,  NW  IMSNMG1QN  U  20036 

ARNDU  t  FQRIER,  1200  NEW  HAMRMRE  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  20036.. 

Ol 

Di 

Dt 

Dd.. 
Dd.. 


NM  AM*.  600  NEW  HSEY  AVENUE.  NW  WASMNeiW  DC  20001 

ASSOCMTn  OF  GOVONHBIT  ACCOUNTANT,  SUTE  100  727  SOUTH  23RO  ST.  ARUNGTON  VA  22202 

ASSOCMTn  OF  FRMATE  PBSON  t  WaFARE  PUNS,  MC.  SUTTE  340  1201  PENNSYIVAMA  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC 
20004 

HOPE  HBABOOOK.  645  PEHRSVIVAHH  AVBRJE.  SE  WASHMGTON  U  20003 

MlBn  A  BACHA,  1625  MASSAQRISEnS  AVL,  NW,  #505  WASHMGTDN  DC  20036 

Dt.. 


WUMM  OOUGUS  BADGER,  12695  CASTIU  CT.  WD008MDGE  VA  22192 

RODERT  a  BAMEIER,  15TH  t  M  STS..  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20005 

SNWa  J.  BAPIBTA,  aiTE  603  1620  EYE  STRffT,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 

BAMfF,  RlBMBt,  OtODBI  1  HOCHeERa  PC.  SUITL  203  2033  M  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20038... 

Dt.. 

Dt.. 


BAIUY  AND  HALT  MSTITUn,  THE  HMNEPIAZA  111  L  WGOONSM  AVENUE,  #1052  HRWAUREE  Wl  53202.. 

BAMCn  t  MAOA,  1000  TIOIAS  SFERSON  STREn,  NW,  #900  WASHMGnN  DC  20007 

Di 

Dt 

Dt _...._ 

lARRY  P  BARNEn,  1709  NEW  YORK  AVL,  M)  WKSHMGTDM  DC  20006. 


lei  D  BARON,  BdOTH  »  BARON  122  EAST  42ND  ST.  NEW  YORK  NY  lOltt - 

lAMES  C  BAR*.  1730  RHODE  BUND  AVL,  NW,  #810  WASHMGTDN  K  20036 

DAW  H.  BARREH,  BARRETT,  HANNA,  DAIY  t  GASPAR  2555  H  SIREF.  NW,  #100  WASHMGTON  K  20037.. 

wEiDONvriSiw'iHs'iiiaicipr^ 

MJSE  F.  BATES,  1050  THOWS  JEFFERSON  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20007 

Dt.. 
Di.. 
Dt.. 


EfflptaynAlMl 


CMJFORNU  m  TANKU  OPOUTORS  ASSN.. 

CAUFORNU  SOOETY  OF  PATHOLOGISTS 

CnY  OF  SOUTH  UIE  TAHOE... 


PATHOIOGST  PNACTCE  ASSOCIATION.. 


SBRVDU  COUMY  SUPERMTENDOT  OF  SOOOIS^ 


Anew  ASSN  OF  AOWEinSMG  AGBIZS 

FAX)  CONG  TASK  FQNCEOFTHEFEOOFAn  NNMXATION  REFORM.. 


WIDERNESS  SOOETY.. 
ENVMONMENTAL  POUCY  MSmUTi.. 


FOOD  RESEARCH  t  ACTION  CENTBI.. 

BURIMGTON  NORTHERN  MC. 

AMERCW  FROZEN  FOOD  MST.. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  RETMEO  FEDERAL  EHnOYEES... 


AMERCW  MMMG  CONGRESS 

LONDON  COMHOOfTY  EXCHANGE  COMPANY,  LTD. -.. 

LONDON  GOLD  FUTURES  HAHW 

LONDON  MIERNATIONAL  FMANOAl  FUTURES  EXCHANGE.  LTD.. 

LONE  SI«  MOUSTMES,  MC 

METAL  HARKH  »  BOWKE  Ctt,  LTD 

WERNER  FIEBCHMANN 

AlUAMCE  FOR  RISTKE. 


NATUHL  AUDUBON  SOOETY.. 


THE  KEEFE  Oa  (FOR:  WESTMGHOUSE  OECnUC  CORP).. 
KEEFE  COMPANY  (FOR:  YOUNGS  DRUG  PROOUCIS  ODRP. 
QRHSTIW  ACnON  COUNCR.  MC. 


'.) 


NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUILDERS  OF  THE  Ui. . 

VSA  UAA.,  MC. 

NATIONAL  BASXETBAU  ASSN.. 


NORTH  AMERKW  SOCCER  LEAGUE.. 
COLLEGE  FOOTBAU  ASSOCUTION .... 


9,999.99 


12,500.00 
18.000.00 
4,999.98 

56,293.08 
35,261.39 
2,500.00 
18.024.58 
125.00 


34,6(7.00 

1,137.19 

829.34 

1,781.98 

6M>.00 


19,492.36 


(4,200.44 
25,461.59 
3,000.00 
3310.13 
4,294.25 
24.75 
41.439.44 


1,900.00 

5,000.00 

442.00 


270.00 
2,260.00 


8,810.00 


1,240.00 
57.29 


15,236.00 

UHOO 
2.500.00 
1,500.00 
5,850.78 
17,394.22 
1,000.00 
1.000.00 


BAYH,  TMBEir  t  OVOWT,  SUTE  1025  1575  I  STREET.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 ._ 

nWH  BBHAN,  1625  L  ST..  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  2003( _ 

CATNERK  BBMETT,  SUHE  730  1700  PENNSYLVANM  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  2000(.- 

lAMES  H.  BBRCTT.  3514  NORTH  SUMMT  AVL  SHOREWOdD  Wl  53211 

GEORGE  L  BaS  RL  JOO  MARYLAND  AVBRIE.  SW  WASHMGTDN  K  20024.. 

DAW  BOn,  317  PBRiSYLVANH  AVL,  SE  WASHMGTDN  DC  20003^.... 

aLBI  B8HMI.  SUITE  320  2000  L  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20036 


GEORGE  H  BERNSIEM.  1730  K  ST.. 
Dt. 


NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20006.. 


MieaiT  BETIUOl  14TN  SIREH,  NW,  #1100  WASNMGION  OC  20005 

WUIAM  M.  nnE.  25  BRONMIAV  CURK  N)  07066 

LEON  G.  MUMGS,  MC.  SURE  713  16(0  I  STREET  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20031.. 

Hen  BuaoNaba.  317  pbmsylvama  avl.  s  wasmhgtdn  dc  20003 _. 

BARBARA  S  BtMi.  PC.  910  1(TH  STREH,  NW  MASHM6IDN  K  20006 

NEAL  D  BURL  SURE  1400  1875  SOUTH  STATE  STROT  OREM  UT  84057 

SMITH  BUM,  1533  NEW  HWPSMRE  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20O36.. 


HCWWD  W.  BUSS,  BUSS  (  OHfT  1050  mOMAS  JEFFBSON  ST.,  NW,  61)1  RLWiliaiiGiiMDC''^^ 

Dt 

Di 

Di 

Dt_ 
Dt- 
Oi„ 
Di.. 
Dt.. 


HOLTQN  L  BUMROI.  SUHE  511  1745  BFBSOH  DAVB  HWY.  ARUNGTON  VA  22202. 

WAYNE  F.  BOW.  1776  F  ST,  MN  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

BOASBBK  KMS  FMOESrai  t  RORES,  2101  L  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20037 

BIWARD  N.  BOND,  1700  NORIH  MOORE  ST.  MISSLYN  Va  22209 

BONNEVtLE  ASSOfVTES.  SUTE  300  200  L  SOUTH  TEMPLE  SALT  lAXE  CnY  UT  84102. 

■■OKRT  N.  B0REN5.1701  PeMSYLVANH  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  20006 

STEPHEN  F.  aOTSran,  4320  PAYNE  AVL  CIEVEUND  OH  44103 

THERESA  H.  MHOY,  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  SIREH.  NW  SMTE  801  WASHMGTON  K  20001 

HARI  BRAND,  SUTE  905  1S25  K  ST..  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20006 

Dt , 

SIEFAM  A.  WAND,  2000  L  STREH.  NW,  #320  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

CAROLYN  BRDIPr,  SUITE  500  1319  F  SIKET,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20004.. 
ROBERT  J.  BMMMNH,  1(27  K  SIRST,  MR,  #400  WASHMGTON  K  2000( 
PMliF  W  MnaRSjniMTSR  STATE  OR.  OHM  18TH  FLOOR,  THMD  NAR 
HRXMI  i  FMN.  SilE  510  1920  N  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTDN  fac  20038 

OONAU)!  BRMiirrii?' ii'n  ST.',' #5U 

Di 


CUeW  AMERCW  PUeUC  AFFAIRS  COUNOL.. 

FARM  CREDIT  BANS 

NAIOHL  MNl  PRODUCERS  FEDERATION 

PUeUQIER  MDUSIMESJNC 

AR)  TRANSPORT  ASIOF  AMER 

STANDARD  (  POOR^  CORPORATION _.. 

aiEDIT  UNRIN  MTl  ASSN.  MC. 


OERGY  CONSUMBS  AND  PRODUCERS  ASSN. 

NATIONAL  MEDCAL  ENTERPRISES,  MC 

MDEPOOeiT  BANKERS  AS^OAnON  OF  AMERCA.. 

AMBHOW  SAMOA. 

QASS  PEIROLBJM  CO. 

ST.  JOE  HMERAIS  CORP 

WESTWOOO  ENERGY,  MC 

AlLIDFHIELITYCOllp.. 


AMERCW  FED  OF  STATE.  COUNTY  (  MUMN3PAL  EHPLOYEES... 
PFIZER.  MC 


AMBKW  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATUN 

ENVMONMENTAL  POUCY  MSTITUTL 

CONSUn  BCR6Y  COUNOL  OF  AMBHCA... 
AMERCW  MSUHNCE  ASSN... 
CRUM  (  FQRSTER  R6URANCE  COS.. 


ROBERT  BEn  ASSOCIATES.  MC  (FOR  ALABAMA  HOSPITAL  ASSOQATIM).. 


STATE  OF  MONTAM 

BMRONMBITAL  POUCY  MSTITUTL 
PHARMACamCAL  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 
FREE  THE  EAGU  I  TARGET,  MC 


NATNNAL  ASSN  OF  RETMEi  FEDEM''BNPiJmm!: 
CONOOJJNC 

Funcoip.. 


OF  AMERCW  SOMDA.. 

■RUNE  01  CORP.. 


miNBM  VNKMU  SAVINGS  (  LOW  ASSN.. 
(MSB  PETROLEUM  CO 


SUNBX9.. 


WESTWOOO  BBBY,  MC — 

ST.  JOE  MMBMLS  (JGRnilATKM 

NATIONAL  IHNUFMTURED  HOUSMG  FEDERATIM.. 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  MANUFACTURERS 

COMMmEE  FOR  FARMWORKB  PROGRAMS 

B0EM6  COMPANY.. 
WESTERN  RCGRIML  COUNOL. 
GETTY  OR  COMPANY.. 


BANK  BLDC  NASHVHLE  TN  37219.. 


MRIWESr  ALLIANCE  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  FMANONG  (  RESIRUCTURMG.. 

XIMT  MARflNE  CONGRESS - - 

OSAHB  DOSON  BASFDRO,  MC 

KANSAS  OTY,  MBSOUH 

OONSUn  EiCRGY  COUNOL  OF  AMERCA. 

FOOD  RESEARW  AND  NTION  CBCia 

NATIONAL  HEWSPAPa  ASSN 

AMEMCW  PETROLEUM  MST 

SPACE.. 


200.00 
8,(44.12 


5.400.00 


7.ooaoo 


300.00 

6.000.00 
5,500.00 
10,000.00 


1,000.00 

14,918.72 

200.00 


5.100.00 
l,n5.49 


isam 


3.000.00 


9,250.00 
ljOO.14 
4,90140 
12.000.00 
1,7(9.00 


151.03 
752.75 


9(100 


(S9.t( 
12.S01J1 
1300.00 


150.00 


8(100 


SUeURBW  CABLEVCRIN  AND  WAYNE  CABLEVBXM.. 

OnWlEY  MAMIME  ORPORATION 

SUMMA  CORPORATION „„ 


753J0 


152.50 

1,483.79 

21.050.00 


1(38187 
3.732.92 


1,013.57 


2,74«.71 
2393.23 
2,8(0.05 
3.911.95 
2.739.25 

(913( 
35,261.39 

750.00 
6.000.00 


34,((7.00 
53.70 


19,70S.2( 

6.000.00 

184.05 

14300.W 


19.492.3( 
(8,529.49 
(.000.00 


4,(9191 
25,4(1.59 
10,1(7.45 
5,(31.5( 
3,701.85 


41,439.44 


1,070.07 


ISO 

72J5 


79.54 
1(9.50 


1142.04 

279.19 
51198 


5,(73.59 
5158 


5,350.00 
357  J7 


41.81 

1,922.46 

1,852.53 

347J7 


175.00 
84.08 
1(8.1( 


172.70 


51174 


11.39 
(3.41 


7139 


37.03 


50.75 


487.24 


5.00 


(.550.00 
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DOREEN  L  BROWN.  134(  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTON  OC  2003(.. 

JOWJ.  BROWN,  1125  17TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGIDN  OC20O38 

MMBJERIIE  BRMIY  BROWN,  1625  L  ST.,  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  2003( 

MARY  ELIZABETH  BROWN,  1201  16TH  ST.JIW  WASHMGIDN,  DC  20036 _- 

RALPH  MIOWN,  SUTE  107  701  S  22ND  ^IREET  OMAHA  NB  (8102.. 


SHMU  L  BROWNJ.O.  BOX  6(3,  GPO  NEW  V0«  NY  lOOK 

IDOD  (  HEYJnJRN,  lEOO  CmZBS  PUZA  LOUBVUE  KY  40212.. 


THOMAS  H.  BROWKLL.  P  0.  BOX  3999  SEATTU  WA  98124 . 

CHHSIME  CAPnO  BURCH,  1(25  L  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  2003( .■_..■ 

n«MASLBMGUH(^^ 

^..  

Dt.. 


WRLIAM  J.  MMHOP,  1709  NEW  YORK  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  »««  — •••,;;iiiissii¥  vi  "ii^^i^^  nr 

BUSMESS  COUNOL  FOR  MPROVQ)  TRANSPORT  POUQES,  SUITE  200  1000  CONNECICUT  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC 

20031 
WILLIAM  A.  BUTLER,  (45  FENNSYLVAMA  AVENUE.  SE  WASHMGIDN  K  20003 

ARKK  BYinSUn  400  2000  P  STREH.  NW  WMHMGIQN  K  2003( 

CAM  t  SMriH,  P.O.  BOX  787(8  AUSIM  TX  787(8 


OIUFDRMA HOUSMG COUNOU  1225  8TH  SIREEIJI325  SACRAMENTO CA  95814    -v:  — ^ii;;^-i5;",ssSV" 
CAMP,  CANMOUX,  BARSH,  HUNTER.  GRAY  (  HOFnUN,  P.C,  2550  M  ST.,  NW,  #275  WASHMGTON  K  20037.. 

Dt 

Di.. 

Dt.. 


Eii*lq*r/CilRl 


CONSUMERS  FOR  «OU)  TRADE 

MIBNATniAL  UMON  OF  OPERATMG  ENGMEERS .. 


AMBBCW  FH)  OF  STATE^  COUNTY  (  MUNGTM.  OmKBS^. 
HATHML  EDUCATION  ASN.. 


M.OAA.I.OA  (  SUBS.  MC.. 
SIB  ENTERPRSES.. 


ISdK 


5.00 


MOWN  (  WILIAMSON  TOBACCO  ODRP... 
BOEING  COMPANY.. 


FED  OF  STATi  COUNTY  t  HUNCMl  EHPIOYSS^ 

CAPITAL  CORP - 

UL  CaNKS  (  CO,  MC 

fMIMU  THHUdNE  CD 


AM  TRANSPORT  ASSN  OF  MB 


NATIONAL  AUDUBON  SOOETY.. 
WOMETS  LEGAL  DEFENSE  FUND„ 


STATE  BAR  OF  TEXAS,  JUDCIAL  SECIBN.. 


CWCER  GROUP,  2128  WYOMMG  AVENUE  WASHMGIDN  K  20008 

DAVB  L  CANnlRJUTE  1200  1133  15TH  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005 
CAPna  AOVDOTES.  1127  llIN  ST,  SUTE  (05  SACRAMENIO  CA  95814 

Dt 

Di 

Dt 


HOUYE  L  CAPPIEMW,  1701  PBHISYLVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20008.. 

DBRSE  A  CARDMW,  1800  M  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20038 ~ 

PHER  CARLSON^  3li  PENNSYLVAiRA  AVL,  SE  WASHMGTON  K  20003 

JANET  1  CARRdm  SUH  402  419  7TH  StREET,  NW  WASHMGIDN  DC  20004.. 


WOODRUFF  LEE  CARROLL,  918  ONONDAGA  SAVI<IGS  BANK  BU)&  SYRACUSE  NY  "i32ffii!! 
DAW  C  CARTER,  1158  15TH  ST.,  NW  Slip  1019_WASHMGm  DC  200l»,.. 


DONATO  CARUSO,' UMBOS,  RYNN,  NYUND  (  GMROMO  29  BROADWAY.  9TH  FL  NEW  YORK  NY  10001.. 
GORDON  CAVANAUoTiinE  800  lOK  16TH  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  2003( „... 


Dt.. 


CENTER  FOR  UW  AND  EDUCATION.  MC.  (  AFPWN  WAY  CAMBRBGE  MA  02138 

R  S  QIAMBBIUN.  1800  M  ST.,  NW,  SUTE  700  SOUTH  WASHMGTON  K  2003(.... 

CHAMBERS  ASSOQAIES.  MC  Ull  i  SIREH.  NW.  #500  WASHMGTON  DC  20005.. 

Dt - 

wiuAM'u'oAiiiaWreiBnv^ 


lESUE  OCEK  H,  1120  OMNBTCUT  AVL.  NW,  #1142  WASHMGTON  K  20038... 
ORLDRETS  TEL^EXM  WORKSHOP, ONE  LMOJUI  FUZA  NEW  YORK  NY  10023... 
CHARLES  M.  CUJSEN,  1901  PENNSVlVANA  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20008.. 


CHMRIM  FETROlfUM  COMPANY.. 

NATURAL  «S  SUPPLY  ASSN 

PENNZOH.  CD 


TEXAOO,  RC. 


COALITION  FOR  ENVMONMENTAL  ENERGY  BALANCE  (CES). 

CROWUY  HARmME  CORP 

OSnUB)  SPMITS  COUNOL  OF  THE  U5. 

PMnC  MBCWNT  SHRfMG  ASSN 

SUMRH  OOIFOMTCN 

GETTY  01  COMPANY 

AMBBCW  BM  ASSN.. 


im» 


U31.M 


VOM 
300.00 

mat 


IjOStJR 
27i$ 


5« 


117.47 


ISMR 


4300.00 


4(7  Jt 
12M.14 


ENVMONMBITAL  POUCY  MSmUIL.. 
NATnWL  MGHT  TO  LH  COMMmEL.. 


OARIY  FARn  DBIRIBUIORS  OF  AMEMCA.  MC 

Ui  BffT  SUGAR  ASSN - 

AUIHORtllES).  

ROISMW,  RENO  t  CAVANAUGH  (FOR:  FIRST  CENTRUM  CORP.) 


DOWCHEMCALCO 

AMBICW  POSTAL  WORKERS  UNHN 


COMMBSXMB)  OFFCERS  ASSN  OF  DC  PUBUC  HM.TH  SBMCE. 

F«H,CORP 

ENVIMNMENTAL  POUCY  MSTITUIL 

CRUN  (  FOSTER  CORP 


OIMITKM  FOR  FUU  MKIEM  ACOIUNTABIIIY,  317  PBMSYLVAMA  AVENIK,  SE  WASHMGTON  DC  20003.. 

QMUnON  FOR  lEGAL  SBMCES,  MC.  1625  K  ilREH,  N.W.  MXIM  908  WASi«l6rON  DC  20006 

COHBI  AND  URHZ,  4TH  FLOOR  1775  K  ST,  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  2000( 

Dt 

Do - 


Do.. 


LOIS  D  COHEH  ASSOOATES,  360  EAST  65TH  SIREH  NEW  YORK  NY  10021.. 

DAVH)  COHEN,  2010  MASSACHUSETTS  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20038 

J»RY  S  COHOL  SUTE  708  177(  K  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  U  2000(.. 


MCHAa  J.  COHEN.  1225  CONNECICUT  AVE,  NW  WASHMGTON  0C2003( ..^^^j^^. .;j^... 

COUJBl,  SHANNON,  RtL  (  SOJIT,  SUTE  »(  1055  THOMAS  JEFFBBON  ST,  NW  WASHMGIDN  DC  20007_ 

Dt 

Di.. 


COURADO  Sn  COUNTRY  IBA,  MC,  SUTE  A201  1410  GRANT  SIREH  DBWBl  CO  80203 .^^..   ..^.^... 

COMMITTQ  FOR  DOfl-VOUISLf  HOUSBOD  MIMNG.  SUTE  1000  1100  17TH  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20031.. 

COMMimE  FOR  FARMWOmER  PROGRAMS,  SUIE  908  2101  L  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGIDN  DC  20037 „ 

COMMmEE  FOR  80130  AND  807.  MC  SUTE  800  1611  MXTH  KNT  ST.  ARUNGTON  VA  22209 

OOMHUNIIY  SBMCE  SOQHY  OF  NEW  YORK.  105  EAST  22ND  STROT  NEW  YORK  NY  10010 

ROBBIT  J  CONUN.  1630  CONNECTICUT  AVLJIW  WASHMGTON  DC  20009 

JEFFREY  B  CONIEY,  HEDA/CAAP  605  14TH  STREfT,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005.... — 

GBIAU)  R  COHHOll,  6500  WISCONSIN  AVENUE  CHEVY  CHASE  MD  20015 

Do 

Do.. 


JERRY  C  CONNORS,  SUTE  511  1745  JBTERSON  DAVIS  HWY.  ARUNGTON  VA  22202 

tORI  CONSAOOH,  1348  CONNKTCUT  AVENUi  NW  WASHMGTON  K  2003( 

CDNSDIVATIVES  AGAMST  UBBIAL  lEGBUnON,  3124  NORTH  lOTH  ST,  #5  ARUNGTON  VA  22201 .. 

C0NSULTAN1S  RESEARCH  SBMCE,  P.D  BOX  lis  COU)  SPRMG  HAnOR  NY  11724. 

OONSUm  BOGY  OOWOl  (IFAMmCA,  SUTE  320  2000  L  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20031.. 


WIUJERNESS  SOOETY.. 


CONTRACT  STAFFMG  OF  AMBHCA.  MC, 

ESTAIE  OF  SYLVIA  1  BURM6 

NUmiWEST  BBGY  OlMPANY.. 


SICH1MG  PHUPS  PBSUBnNOS  A  AMD  B... 
NORTHEASTERN  MTDWAHONAL  AMWAjg^MC. 
BUSMESS  EXECUTIVES  FDR  NATL  SECURITY...... 

SBMCE  STATHN  DEALBS  OF  AMBHCA.  MC... 

AMBICW  MIERNATIONAL  GROUP -.. 

CSX  CORPORATION 


mm 


mm 

4350.00 


1820.00 


43,491.05 


1.7S0J0 


\.mn 

112St.« 


237Si7 


231.40 
72.02 
149.91 


117.5( 
50.00 


73.45 


50.(0 

10.00 
132175 


92185 


47J» 


31820.91 
U30175 
UJ84.2S 
353(175 
1311.25 


NATKJNAL  HANtORESSBS  8  COSMETOLOGBIS  ASSN .. 
WEST  TEXAS  UNO  8  ROYALTY  OWNERS  ASSN _, 


NAT10HAL  CONSUn  COOFBIATM  BANK 
L  BRUCE  WRRISON  COMPANY.  MC.. — 

AMBICW  PUBUC  HEALTH  ASSN „„ 

THOMAS  L  BRYANT 


VOUMTEBI  TRUSTEES  OF  NOT-FOR-PROFIT  HSOPHAIS.. 

MANUFACIURB)  HOUSMG  MSTITUTL 

CONSUMBIS  (OR  WORU)  TRADE 


OONSUCRS  FOR  WORLD  TRADE.  134(  CONNGCTCUT  AVBRIE.  NW  WASHMGIDN  DC  20036.. 

QIOK.  FUNCBL.  HBRJOBON  t  ZORMX  UTH  FLOOI 1015  18IH  SI,  M)  WASHMGTON  DC  20036.. 

Di 

Di 

Di 

Bt„..„ 

Di 

Di ~ 

Di.. 
Ot.. 
Di.. 
Dt.. 
Dt.. 


Di.. 
Dt.. 
Dt.. 
Dt.. 
Dt.. 
Dt.. 
Dt.. 
Di.. 
Di.. 
Di.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


flXNARD  COONEY.  SUTE  500  1319  F  ST..  NW  WASHMGIDN  K  20004.. 


C  WUIAM  COOPBI.  159  TOWN  HAU  SQUARE  FALMOUTH  MA  02540. 

MARX  N.  COOPBt.  2000  L  SIREH.  NW  SUIE  320  WASHMGTON  OC  2003( ^ 

COOPBIATIVE  LEAGUE  OF  THE  USA  SUH  1100  1828  L  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20038 

PEIBI  COPPEUMN,  1901  FENNSYLVAMA  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

PHRJP 1  CWWM,  SUTE  202  1S2S  MASSAORJSETTS  AVBRIE  NW  WASHINGTON  K  2003(.. 

CURK  R  COSSE J,  2900  MDIANA  AVL  KBMBI  U  lWa_^^^^^^ .^^^^ 

COUDBIT  BROTH&ONE  FARRAGUT  SQUARE  SOUTH  WASHMGTON  DC  20001..   ......... 

COUNOL  FOR  A  COklTTIVE  ECONOMY^  MC.  410  FMST  ST..  SE  WASHMGIDN  DC  20003.~_ 
COUNOL  FOR  A  UVABIE  WORU),  11  BMON  ST.  BOSTON  HA  02108 


ALEUT  CORPORAIVM.. 


ambhcw  acadbiy  of  ophthauroogy.. 

ambron  moiorcycust  assn 

ambicw  ree,  mc. 

asnundoOk... 


3300.00 


3300.00 


30100 


25.129.51 


10,130.40 


750.00 

1.000.00 

340.00 

2430 


524.55 
5.00030 


2343.75 
1431174 


AUnO  RBXIRDMG  RIGHTS  COALITION.. 

BAT.  MDU5IRCS,  LTD. - 

BENB60N  CAPITAL  COMPANY 

CITIZENS  DffOSIT  BANK... 


OIA  MSURANCE  CO  OF  ORCAGO.  RLINOB 

COMPRBeSM  CARE  CORP 

OONSOUDATB)  NATURAL  GAS  CD. 


BMUYEE  ORGW.  FH)  BHUYEES  HEALTH  BBCFIIS  PROGRNI  ASSN.. 

FRST  BANK  AND  TRUST  CWIPANY 

GUAM  AMPORT  AUTHORITY 

HARLEY-DAVDSON  MOTOR  CO.  MC 

HOME  RHXIROMG  RBHTS  COAUICN 

NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  GOVOWMBIT  BIPlflYEES 

OHK)  VAUEY  MNWIMEMBIT  ASSN.  MC 

PUNIERS  PEANUTS 

RMDWAY  EXPRESS,  MC. 


TANADGUSR  COtPORATON. 

TEX«0,MC - 

TEXAS  6l^TRANSMBSCN  CORP.. 
TOBACCO  MSmUIL.. 


FOOD  RESEARCH  (  ACIKM  CBIIER _ 

UNITED  D6TRIBUT10N  COMPANES 

CONSUMER  OCRGY  COUNOL  OF  AMERCA.. 


WIDBMESS  SOOETY ^..... 

MOBINDBIT  BANKERS  ASSN  OF  AMERCA... 

SOUTHBW  FOREST  PROOUCIS  ASSN 

Ul  TEUWNE  COMMUNEATCNl  MC 


2.100.00 
18.(33.09 
5387.50 


241219R 
40731 
12512 
1(938 
20.70 
37835 
10100 


10030 

■fidb 


1931238 
1393.n 


2403S 
100.00 

""im 


152.50 
524.55 


1300.00 
2,400.00 

500.00 
1,000.00 
8,825.00 
3,(75.00 

725.00 


2300.00 


1300.00 


2300.00 
12335.00 


5,144.84 

2322.32 
10,750.00 

7.(7499 
14,275.00 

4,833.2( 


3371.4( 
37.00 
529.15 


14.193.(9 
24,724.30 


11990 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  11,  1983 


Oi|miziIm  tf  hiMdHi  FliV 


COUO.  F«  RUM.  HOUSMG  MO  OEVEUmENT.  SUOl  400S  inO  M  ST.,  NW  (MSHMGnW  K  »038 

COUMQl  OF  ENERGY  RESOURCE  TRBG,  1140  COMNECTKUT  AVi.m)  SUTE  310  KMSMMGTOM  DC  20038. 

COUMCr.  OF  muSTRIM.  BOUR  ONNBB.  11222  SIVERUAF  OR.  FMRFU  STAim  M  22039 „_ 

COUO.  OF  STATE  HOSHTAl  FRHNCE  AimonKS.  SUHE  2in  3S  EAST  WAOER  DRIVE  CMCAGO  I.  (0601. 

COUKaOB  RXt  NNMGEIIEirT,  MCJOO  17TH  ST..  IW  #504  (MSHRKTON  DC  20006 „ 

EHC  COK.  sum  *-219  1011  AIUNGTQN  BIVO.  ARUNGION  VA  22209 

W.  a  CMFT  JR.,  BUSS  I  CRAFT  1090  THOMAS  <FF»SaN  ST..  NW.  tTH  FL  IIMSHRI6TQN  K  20007 

k 

Oi 


D(.. 
Oi.. 
Di.. 
Oi.. 


CREDIT  MROM  NAR  ASSN.  INC,  SUITE  110  1730  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE.  WASHINGTDN  DC  20036 

CUaAN  MDKAN  FUBUC  AFFARS  COUNOL  1000  THOMAS  JEFFERSON  ST.,  NW  WASMNGTQH  DC  20007.. 

CHMUS  T.  CUOUP.  1100  CONNKTKUT  AVnUE.  M)  NASHNCTON  K  26636 

ClinS,  HAUn-FRMST.  COIT  t  MOSU,  SUTE  715  173S  I  ST..  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20007 

RUOOm  N.  O'ACARB,  IS  W.  lOITGOmY  AVENUE  ROONUi  MD  20(50 „. 

DAMREll,  DAMRBl  i  NOSn,  P.C,  911  13TH  STROT  P.O.  BOX  3419  MODESTO  CA  9S3S3 

DAMBS.  HOUUHAN  t  PAIMTER.  PC.  1819  H  ST.,  MD  WASHNKTDN  K  20006 

JOHN  C  BAn,  600  MARYIAND  AVt.  SW  NASHMGTQN  DC  20024 

OfRYl  a  DAVB,  510  C  ST..  NE  WASHMGTQN  DC  20002 

THOMAS  A.  DAW^  SURE  407  499  S.  CtfllOL  ST,  SW  WASHMGION  K  20003 


ltl„ 
k.. 
Ili„ 
b- 
Oi. 
Di.. 
Di- 


OONAIO  S  DAWSON,  723  NASHBCTDN  BUI&  WASHMGTQN  DC  20005 

D> 

Di 

Dd 

DAWSON,  RDOELl.  FOX.  HOUOYD  t  WKSON.  723  WASHMGTDN  BlOa  WASMNGION  DC  20005 

J.  EDWARD  DAY.  5TH  FL  1201  PENNSYIVANIA  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTDN  DC  20004 

OEli.  CRAIGHU.  FENTRESS  (  BENTON.  tXt  I7TH  ST.  NW  SUITE  1200  WASMNGTON  DC  20006 

Dt 

MAROA  L  DESMOND.  444  N.  CAPITOt  STREH.  NW  WASHHKTOH  K  20001 

DEWEY  BAUANTINE  BUSHSY  PAUHI  i  MX».  1775  PENNSYIVANU  AVE..  NW  WASHM6T0N  K  20006.. 
Do.. 


Dd.. 
Do.. 


DKNNSDN,  WtKHT.  MOON.  VAN  DUSEN  I FRQMAH.  1901 1  ST..  NW  SUITE  101  WASHMGTDN  K  20036.. 
Dl 


Oi. 

Di.. 


JAMES  J.  DOMAH,  12TH  FUXX 10  BROAD  STREET  NEW  YORK  NY  10006.. 

WMCY  0€T2.  45  EVBEIT  ST  NEWTON  CENTER  W  02159 

DMEa  SEUMG  ASSOCMTUN,  1730  H  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036 .... 

JOHN  D.  OOHEITY  «  .  900  17TH  ST..  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20006 

M»N  C  DOli,  SUITE  704  1000  16TH  ST.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036.. 


QMRUNE  DauaCRTYJ45  FENNSYIVAMA  AVENUE,  SE  WASHMGTDN  DC  20003 

DOW  LOHNES  t  AlBEnSON,  1225  CONNECTtUTAVt.  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20036. 

L  HDWa  DIMIIJNG,  SUITE  320  1901  L  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20036 

JOHN  C  DOVU  JR  ,  317  FENNSYIVAMA  AVE,  S^  WASHMGTDN  K  20003.. 
MARY  JANE  C.  DUE.  1920  N  ST..  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20036.. 


DOUGUS  F.  DUERR,  1730  RHODE  BUND  AVI  SUITE  110  WASHMGTDN  K  20036.. 

UMSE  C  DUNUP,  317  PBMSYIVANA  AVE..  SE  WASHMGION  U  20001 .„ 

MRlMa  V.  DUHNDO,  600  MARYIAND  AVi.  SW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20024 „.. 

JEAN  DURNMG,  1901  PENNSYIVANIA  AVE.  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20006.. 


HAROID  F.  EBERIE,  OBMBI  t  FBKE  1S21  L  STREO,  NW,  #201  WASHMGION  K  20036 

DAMajLDDMAN,  MC.,  SUHE  460  1730  PENNSYIVANIA  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006.. 

ED  EDMONDSOMOK  11  MUSNKB  OK  74401 „„ 

Dl _ 

Dd 


Dd.. 
Dd.. 
Dd.. 


EUAS  AND  MATII2TH  FL  734  15TH  ST.,  NW  WASHINGTDN  DC  20005 „., 

C  M.  EUONS  ASOOATES.  SWH  310  1100  ITIH  ST .  NW  WASHMGTQN  DC  20036... 
Dl.. 


DOagiNY  A  EUSWORTH,  1300  CONNECTICUT  AVt,  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20036.. 

SIEPKN  ENOEAN.  750  TTH  ST..  SE  WASHMGION  ilC  20003 „„ 

JONATHAN  ERUTZ,  105  EAST  22NO  SIREH  NEW  YORK  NY  10010 

JOHN  T.  ESTES.  1150  CONNECTCUT  AVE,  M*  #700  WASHINGTON  U  20036 

mgCX  EVANS.  64S  FENNSYIVAMA  AffifUE,  SE  WASHMGTDN  DC  20003 

DONAU)  a  EVANS.  P.O.  BOX  1496  SARASOfA  R  33577 

WtXJAM  J.  EVANS  JMUTE  901  1660  I  ST..  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20036 

FAnnS  FDR  FAMNQS.  P.O.  BOX  62n  CAMUA  GA  31730 

FEDERAl  EXPRESS  CORP.  BOX  727  MQM1RS  IN  3SI94.. 


FEDERAL  KEMPER  UR  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  KEMPER  BIDG.  D-3  LONG  GROVE  II  60049 „ _ 

MAgU  FEDMANJONOVAN,  IflSUtt,  NEWTON  (  RMNE  1S50  R  STRET,  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20006. 

FENSTERWAID  t  ASSOCIATES.  1000  WtSON  BLVO  SUITE  900  ARUNGTDN  VA  22209 _ „ 

AUa  R.  fERGUSaU525  NEW  HAMPSHRE  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20036 

JACK  FERGUSON  ASSDOATIS.  203  MARYIAND  AVt,  NE  WASHINGTDN  DC  20002 

to __ 

C  H.  FIELDS.  600  MARYLAND  AVt,  SW  WASHINGTON  K  20024 J„ZL-Z~ 

DONALD  L  FIERCt  O'BRIEN  i  RERCE  182J  L  SIREH.  NW,  #201  WASHMGTDN  DC  20036. 

DAVB  M  fTTTGERALO,  206  KING  ST  AliXANORIA  VA  223i4 

Do 

REV  MSGR.  JAMES  H.  15  COMPUTER  DRIVE  WEST  ALBANY  NY  12205 Z."Z.".ZZZZ"Z 

RUTH  FLOWER,  245  SECOND  ST.JE.  WASHMGTDN  DC  20002 

XWN  J.  FLYNN,  1125  17IH  SIR^,  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20036.. 


FOgORESEARCil  (  ACTDN  CENTO^O  HEIAMEOOHEN  SUITE  500  1319  F  SI.  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20004.. 

jjUEKT  A  FOX  JR  ,  1150  CONNECTCUT  AVt,  NW,  #700  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

DONAU)  FRANER,  110  IJTH  ST_^  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20006 . 

MARIAN  C  FRANZ.  2121  DECAT<M  PUCE,  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20000 

FREE  THE  EAGU  NAnONAl  OTBEN-S  LOBBY,  757  S  MAM  ST  SPRMGVIU  UT  S4663 

CAROL  FREEOHM.  317  FENNSYIVAMA  AVENUE,  SE  WASHMGTDN  DC  20003.. 


FRIENDS  CDMMmEE  ON  NATHNAL  LEGSUTION,  245  2ND  ST.,  NE  WASHINGTON  K  20002.. 

FRIENOS  OF  THE  EARTH,  530  7TH  SI ,  SE  WASHRBION  K  20003 

OWEN  V.  FR68Y,  900  17IH  ST,  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20006.. 


FULBRKHT  (  JAMRSN.  1150  6ONNECTICUT  AVt.  NW.  #400  WASHMGTbNbC'niae!! 

Do 

NANCY  H.  FUSSai.  1700  N.  MOORE  SI.  RDSSLYN  VA  22209 

uauRors  coaution.  room  uoo  1666  k  street,  nw  washmgton  dc  20006... 

HARRY  GANOERSON,  PA  BOX  2593  WASHMGTDN  DC  20013 .. 


GARVEY.  SCHUBERT,  ADAMS  t  BARER.  1000  POTOMAC  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20006.. 

Do 

Do "ZZiZ. 

Dl „ 


E^*««/CM 


ENOGY  RESOURCES  Of  AUSTTHUA.  LTD _ 

WORU)  FEDERAUST  PDUIICAl.  EDUCATUN  COMM. 

OUOR  CORPORATION 

GOVERNMENT  OF  AMERCAN  SMOA 

MARLME  OR.  ODRPOIIATni.. 


NAVAKMOPI  REUJCATION  OOMMBSIDN . 

ST.  JOE  MMERALS  OORPORATXM 

SUNOCO  OERGV  DEVEUMEM  COMPANY  (SUNOCO). 
WESTERN  GEOPHYSCAl 


CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 

AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSN  Of  AMERCl.. 


TUHUCX  MRIGATION  DSTRCT 

AMERCAN  ASSN  Of  EXPORTERS  t  MratTBB.. 

AMERCAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED 

NAICNAL  ASSN  Of  CREDIT  MANAGEMOT 

AMEMCAN  HORSE  CDUNO. 

ASSOOATHN  FOI  SFQRIFTSHMG'S  FUTURE 

CHCAQO  BOARD  Of  TRADE „ 

COUPON  BONO  COMMmEt 

FLORB*  POWER  t  UGHT  00 

FLORIDA  SUGAR  CANE  LEAGUE.  HC 


NATHNAL  CATTLEMEN'S  ASSN 

NATHNAL  CORFORAIHN  FOR  HOUSMG  PARTNERSHIPS.. 

NATHNAL  UFE  t  ACCBENT  MSURANCE  CD 

OPTKIANS  ASSN  Of  AMER 

US  BREWERS  ASSOCIATION.  MC. 

VMGM  BUNDS  GTT  t  FASHHN  SHOP  ASSN 

VMGM  BUNDS  MERCHANTS  ASSOCIATION 

ANHEUSER«ISCH.  MC... 


THMO  OASS  MAI.  ASSOCIATION 

CONSEJO  ESTATAl  DE  OESAROILO 

GOVERNOR  ROBERTO  DE  U  MAOHD 

AMBCAN  HjgHTAL  ASSN 

BBCFCAL  CORPORATION 

GOESAL  ElfCIRC  PENSHN  TRUST 

TEACHERS  MSURANCE  AND  ANNUITY  ASSN  Of  AMERCA.. 

PHM>MaMON.MC _ 

GBCIAl  MOTORS  CORP 

K  MART  CORP- 

OMUNO  COUNTY  OP.W 

ROYAL  HAWAIAN  CRUBES.  Mt 

NEW  YORK  SHIPPMG  ASSl  MC. 

ACTHN  FOR  CHIUIREN'S  TMrtSiON 


CHASE  MANHAnAN  BANK.  NA... 
CENTURY  21  REAL  ESTATE  CORP.. 

NATTOHAL  AUDUBON  SOOETY 

EASTERN  MCROWAVt  MC.. 


OGHVY  AND  MATHER  FUBUC  REUTHNSl.. 
ENVIRONMENTAL  POUCY  MSTIIUIL.. 

AMERCAN  MMMG  CONGRESS 

CREDIT  UNON  NAR  ASSN,  MC 

ENVMONMENTAL  POUCY  WTmJTL.. 

AMERCAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED 

WHDERNESS  SOCIETY 

AMERCAN  ElECTROMCS  ASSN 

WHnTAKER  CORPORATION.. 


AMERCAN  MUNO  WATERWAYS  COMM.. 

CHEROKEE  NATHN 

DOSS  AVIATON,  MC 

K)  MIERNATHNAL  MANAGEMENT  CORP.. 
OKUHOMA  ASSN  OF  OECTRC  COOPS.... 


\ik  MARHNE  COMMITTEE.  MC.. 

NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  STATE  SAVMGS  (  LOAN  SUPERVGORS. 

M6S0URI  KANSAS  TEXAS  RAtROAD 

PITTS8URGH  t  UUS  ERIE  RAIUKVU)... 


MTERNAUDNAL  ASSN  OF  MJCHMRIS  (  AEROSPACE  WORKERS.. 

GAY  RIGHTS  NATHNAL  LOBBY.  INC „ 

COMMUNITY  SERVKE  SOCIETY 

AUIEO  CHEMCAl  CORP 

NATHNAL  AUDUBON  SOCIETY 

EVANS  INVtSTlGAIIVE  t  SECURITY  SERVICE 

PAN  AMERICAN  WOftD  SERVKES,  INC 


MOTHN  PCTURE  ASSN  Of  AMERCA 

NATHNAL  NUTRITIONAL  FOODS  ASSOCIATION .. 
PUeUC  INTEREST  ECONOMCS  FDUNOATHN..... 

CITY  Of  UNAUSKA  PROJECTS  OfFCt 

WESTBM  FOREST  MOUSTRKS  ASSN 

AMERCAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED 

UTRJIY  GROUP „ 

GOOOYEAR  AEROSPACE  CORPORATION 

UnON  DATA  SYSTEMS.. 


HOSPITAL  ASSOOATHN  Of  NEW  YORK  STATE.. 
FRIEMJS  COMMITTQ  ON  NATHNAL  LEGISUTHN.. 


MIERNATHNAL  UNHN  Of  OPOAIMG  ENGMEERS.. 


ALUED  CHEMKAL  CORP. 


HANDGUN  CONTHa.  MC 

NATHNAL  COUNCIL  FOR  A  WORLD  PEACE  TAX  FUND.. 


ENVMONMENTAL  POUCY  MSTITUTt.. 


CHASE  MANHAHAN  BANK,  NA 

ALAMO  RENT  A  CAR 

NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  REAL  ESTATE  INESTMBIT  TRUSTS . 
BOEMG  COMPANY 


AMERCAN  PYROIECHNCS  ASSN. 
COMMCO  AMERCAN.  MC.. 


ENERGY  RESOURCES  Of  AUSTRAUA  AND  COUNSELORS  FOR  MANAGEMENT... 
GTE  SERVKE  CORPORATHN 


2.SOO.0O 


660.9S 


1,500.00 
SS«lt 
900.00 

2,7)0.00 
300.00 


2.000.00 


495.00 

3,000.00 

4,750.00 

S50.00 

641.00 


ll,979J0 
l.llSi5 


675.00 


707.50 
3.679.50 
10.000.00 


402.S9 


SJBSJO 


500.00 

liisb 


1,000.00 
511.00 


127.12 
30.00 
30000 

875.55 
2,563.00 
2,536.66 
3,000.00 


11,747.18 

4,740i9 

357.00 

650.00 

2.000.00 


415.00 
10.500.00 


4J74.99 

46L96 

4,500.00 

5,000.00 
4,550.00 
4.270.00 
1.200.00 


3.047.64 
7,500.00 


30000 

4.725.00 

150.00 

80.905.94 

140.27 


314,66100 
300.00 


360.00 
2.886.61 


1.125.00 


2.500.00 

4.SII.63 

381.62 


31I.M 


188.01 
37.03 
70.39 
73.24 

512.60 


90.00 


343.49 


676.64 


95.63 


UL30 


2.271.68 
7.93 


2.200.00 


21.3$ 
593.8S 

50.00 


123.2S 


40.00 
337.00 


338.55 

10.500.00 
36.958.46 

1,9(1.69 
139.30 

1,510.99 


91.55 
211.64 
43.00 
25.00 


658.00 

6.446.10 
27.00 
20.00 
440.00 

95.689.81 


22,616.50 

57359.47 

31.70 


84.07 
781.25 
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0v"23tni  It  MMuN  Fini 


Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do.. 
Dl.. 


GAY  RIGHTS  MTHNM.  UMY.  Ml  750  7TH  ST.,  SE  WASHMGTDN  DC  20003 

CUURE  M.  GHJGHEGAN,  415  2ND  ST..  NE  WASMGIDN  K  20002 

GEORGIA  ASSN  OF  PETTnBIM  RHAURS,  Mt  900  N.  HAMSION  ROAD.  SUITE  D  STONE  MOUNTAM  GA  300(3 .. 
GOARD.  BYIER  t  ASSOQAIES.  MC  UOO  17IH  ST..  NW,  #1100  WASHMGTDN  K  20036 

Do 

^.. 

Do. 
Od. 
Do.. 


GETTY  01  COMPANY.  3810  WUHME  BLVO  LOS  ANGELES  CA  90010 

mana.  k.  gme.  bocxer  t  EcxiiR  loo  t  broad  st.  coumdus  oh  4321$ — .,. 

JAMES  I.  01811840  WASHMGION  BUUMG  15TH  STREH  t  NEW  YORK  AVL.  NW  WASHMGRM  K  20005. 

Na  B.  GOUSTEM,  228  t  45TH  SI.  NEW  YORK  NY  10017 

AlfONSO  J.  GONZALEZ.  7981  SIVER  SPRMG  MD  20910 

GORGE  DEfBS  lEAQUE.  PO  BOK  780  STEVENSON  WA  98648 

JAMES  M.  GORMAN.  258  W.  CUNION  AVENUE  TENAaY  NJ  07670 . 


KBTH  S.  GOHMEZANO,  U  BEACON  PRESSE  2511  1/2  t  YESLER  WAY  SEATTU  WA  98122 

GEORGE  B.  GOUID  M,  100  MDMNA  AVt.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20001 

GmBMMBfT  RQAIHNS  ASSOCHTES.  MC,  SUITE  401  1629  K  SIREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006. 
JOHN  K.  GRAM,  714  OREGON  BANK  BUXl  PORTUND  OR  97204.. 


Emoya/OM 


JAPAN  FSHERCS  ASSN 

NORTHWEST  MARRK  IWiMRiS. 

PACCAR.  ML. 

PMCnC  (M  TRADE  ASSN... 


PORT  Of  TUJ«DOK  BAY  t  lUAMDOK  COUNTY.. 

TOTEM  OCEAN  TRAUR  EXPRESS,  MC 

T1IAR.WAYS,  MC 

WASHMGTON  CITIZENS  FOR  WORU)  TRADE 


AD  HOC  COMM  FOR  OOMPETinVE  TELHXMnNCATHNS. 


AK  CHM  MDIAN  COMMUWTY.. 
COIVUE  BUSMBS  COUNOL.. 


COMMBSBNEDOfnCERSASSNOf  THE  Ui.  PUBUC  HEALTH  SBIMCE.. 
DARBON  OH.  OORPORAIHN.. 


RRNNESOIA  CMPnWA  TRHE~. 

PAPAGO  IRME  OF  ARIZONA 

TUIAUP  IRBES 


AMEWCANSMAU  WD  RURAL  HOSPITAL  ASSOCWTHN.  OHO  CHAPIB. 

CSX  CORPORATHN  . 

SOHACUIB. 


NATHNAL  ASSN  Of  SOCIAL  WORKERS. 


C  A  SHEA  t  COMPANY,  MC. 


12^(5.00 
6jS2iO 


1J30.(0 


\jam 


3(ZJ0 

S3J30i4 

7J07.73 


791.90 
129.00 
400.00 
866.00 
3471.40 
380JI0 


3JI00J0 

1.670.90 

lOJOOJO 

69.00 


RUTH  P  GMVtS.  SUITE  900  600  MARYIAND  AVt^  SW  WASHMGTON  DC  20024.. 

GREAT  WESTERN  SUGAR  CO,  P.O  BOK  5308  OOMR  CO  80217 

KAYUNE  H.  GREEN,  SUTE  ^29  2550  M  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20037 

EOWARO  F.  GJ^iNG  JR  ,  1660  L  ST..  NW,  #209  WASHMGTDN  K  20036 

L  GEORGE  GMFFM.  777  14TH  ST..  NW  WASHMGTQN  K  20005 „ 

DAW  B.  GROSS,  P.0  DRAWS  1120  7490  BROMPIDN  JACKSON  MS  39265 

JEROME  GRO»MI.  11  BEACON  ST.  BOSTON  HA  02108 — 

UWRY  GRJPP,  BOK  8032  MOSCOW  0  83(41 

GUAYUU  RUBBB  GROWERS  ASSN.,  840  SOMA  MADRE  SAN  MARMO  CA  91108. 


GUN  OWNERS  Of  AMBHA  MC,  HtX  IEES8URG  PKE  FAUS  CHURCH  VA  22041 

RKIMRO  t  GUTTMG  JR..  1101  CONNECTCUT  AVENUE,  IH«Ji700  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 

HARRY  L  HALL  SUITE  S-520  1120  20TN  ST..  NW  WttMNGION  DC  20036 

HALT.  MC  SUTE  319  201  MASSACHUSETTS  AVt.  NE  WASHMGION  DC  20002 

HANDGUN  CONTROL  MC,  (10  I8TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTQN  DC  20006 


WtlJAM  C  HARIEY,  SUtE  606  1235  leFBISON  MVK  MGHWAY  ARUNGTON  VA  22202.. 

HHN  L  HARMER,  SUTE  B-101  107  SOUTH  MAM  STREET  SALT  UXE  CITY  UT  (41II 

WLUAM  F  HARRS.  79(0  GAUMS  COURT  VBMA  VA  22180 

HARRS,  BERG  1  CRESXOfF,  1100  15TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20005 

Do. 

Do. 


LYNN  S.  HART,444  N.  Wm.  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20001.. 
HARIKE  (  HARTKE.  7637  LEESBURG  PRE  FAUS  CHURCH  VIA  22043 ... 
BRUCE  R.  WWIEY.  600  MARYUNO  AVt,  SW  WASHMGTDN  K  20024.. 


BU.  HECHT,  SUTE'  501  499  SOUTH  CAmO.  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  2(im"! 
Do 

fMHsiviJieeBiiii^xmWWIW 

M.  L  HEFTI,  1700  NORTH  MOORE  STR^,  20TH  FL  ROSSIYN  VA  22209 

STEVBI  B.  HOIEM,  NEDA/CAAP  609  14TH  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20005.. 


WKIJS  L  HEUMNfOlBI.  CREAMBI  DCKSDN  t  BASHMO  1629  K  STROT,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  2000S. 

Do 

Do 


Do.. 
Do. 


scon  HEMPIMG.  ROOM  401  1300  CDNNECTKUT  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20036. 
HNAIPL  UUDDVER  MD  207(9. 


THOMAS  R.  HENDERSHOT.  SUITE200  (1(1  PROFESSDNAL 
Do 
Do 
Do 


TOM  HBOERSON.  V»  %.  AKARO  STREET  DAUAS  IX  75202 

THOMAS  M.  HENNESSY,  1701  PENNSYLVANIA  AVt.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006. 

HERCULES  MC  910  MMKH  ST  WIMMGTON  DE  19(99 

STEPHEN  HERM.  1016  16IH  STRST  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20036. 

PAT  L  HETH,  SUTE  906  1625  K  STROT,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006.. 


SHNKM  L  HUEBRMOT,  444  N.  CAPITOL  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20001 

t  JOSEPH  HUJNGS,  162)  K  STREH.  NW.  #200  WASHMGION  K  20006 „ 

MAUREBI 1  HMKU.  645  PENNSYIVANIA  AVENUE.  SE  WASHINGTON  DC  20003 

JJ).  HTTlt  3137  S  14IH  ST.  ARUNGTON  VA 

HOBUS  STRAUS  DEAN  (  WUS).  1735  NEW  YORK  AVENUi  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006.. 

Do 

UWRBCE  S.  HDFTHE««.  SUTE  520  1120  20TH  STRSI.  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20037.. 

Do 

EUn  R.  HOFFMAN.  57  W.  PME  STREH,  #101  ORIANDO  a  32(01 


HOGAN  t  HARTSON.  (15  CONNECTCUT  AVt.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006.. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


MTHNAl  ASSN  OF  lETTBI  CARMBB. 


PUBUC  TIMBER  PURCHASERS  GROUP. 
READING  IS  FUNDAMENTAL  INC 


CDNGOUWOORP. 


UPJOHN  COMPANY.. 

NATHNAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS. 


COUNaL  FOR  A  UVABU  WORU). 

J.  R.  sanoT  00. 


NATIONAL  FISHERIES  INSTITUTE 

NATHNAL  MULTIPtf  SClBiOSIS  SOOETY.. 


NATHNAL  UTUIY  OMTRACTORS  ASSN. 


BOEMG  COMPUTER  SamCES.. 
ASSOOATHN  OF  FOOD  MOUSTRKS,  MC  . 


COMMITTEE  Of  DOMESTC  STffl!wRE  ROPE  I SPEOALTY  OWE  MfRS. 

PI  THOMAS  t  CO.,  MC 

AMEHON  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

NMIOML  OlTURAl  UBERATHN  MWnENT  (  SA  BUCK  AUJANCE„. 

FARM  BUREAU  FED 

t  WRIMMSON  TOftCCO  CORP 


UBMGeLESRABERS. 
Ui.  TQBACO)  CO.. 


HAZaTMECORFORAHON. 
BOEMG  COMPANY. 


t  BRUCE  HARRBON  COMPANY.  MC.. 

aiY  Of  AUSIM.  TX 

CITY  Of  OAU^  TX 

OTY  Of  HOUSTON,  TX 


OTY  Of  SAN  ANiiMO,  a 

MAYOR  OF  KANSAS  OtY,  MO 

anZEN/UBOR  ENBKY  COAUTHN. 
PARTmSMP  PUCEMENTS,  MC... 
PETNOIHRI  HEAT  AND  PUKR  0). 

PMUDEUHA  GAS  WORKS. 

PWUDEUIKA  SIOOl  EXCHANGE. 


U.S.  TELEPHONE  COMMUNCATHNS.  MC. 
GETTY  ON.  COMPANY 


NATHNAL  FED  OF  FEDERAL  EMPIOVQS. 
KBIR4IOGa  CORPORATHN 


AMBICAH  HOSPITAL  ASSN. 

FLUOR  CORPDRATHN 

NATHNAL  AUDUBON  SOOETY. 
WUGHTOORP. 


METIAKATU  MOWN  COMMUMTY. 
MCCOSUKK  TROE  OF  MDtANS  OF  FIDROA. 


BRAZOS  RNER  HARBOR  NAVIGATION  DSTRCT.. 


JAMES  F  HOGG.  (100  34TH  AVBRIE  SOUTH  MMNEAPOUS  MN  55440 

WUJAM  J  HOUYTER.  1300  CONNECTKUT  AVENUt  NW  WASHINGTDN  DC  20036 .... 

HOPKMS  &  SUTTER,  SUITE  4200  THREE  nRST  NATHNAL  PU2A  CHCAGO  IL  60602. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


KM  HOPPBt,  105  EAST  22ND  STREET  NEW  YORK  NY  10010 

HOSPITAL  ASSOOATHN  OF  NEW  YORK  SIATt  15  COMPUTER  DRIVE  WEST  ALBANY  NY  12205 

THOMAS  B.  HOUSt  1700  OU)  MEADOW  RD.  MCLEAN  VA  22102 

JAU  W.  HOUSTON,  900  N.  HARSTDN  ROAD,  SUTE  D  STONE  MOUNTAM  GA  300(3 

ANNE  L  HOWARD,  ANNE  L  HOWARD  AND  ASSDOATES  m  17TH  STREH,  m*.  #600  WASHMGTON  DC  20006.. 

KARL  T.  HOYII,  SUTE  (10  1730  RHODE  BUND  AVE.,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20036 

BETTY  HUDSON.  1627  K  STREH,  NW,  #200  WASHINGTON  DC  20006 „ 


NATHNAL  MULTRE  SCLEROSB  SOOETY  

CRAMO,  HOFFMAN  8  HABER   (FOR:  GUIBAL  EXPUIRATHN  8  DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATHN). 

AMERCAN  ElfCTTlONCS  ASSN 

ATAftMC 

COMPUTER  <i  BUSINESS  EOUIPMENT  MANUFACTURERS  ASSN 

DnTAL  EDUPMBfl  CORPORATHN 

HRHm-PRCKARD  CO 

MIECORraMTHN. 


SOEMnC  APPARATUS  MAKERS  ASSN 

SEHRONDUCTOR  MDUSTRY  ASSOOATHN. 


11.9(100 


1,7(1  JS 


60.403.10 
207.S 


WJOa 

"""■(mS 

93iN 
72937 


4311.71 


3$9M 


210.00 


2Zlii2Jt 
(300.n 
4.9«.n 


717.749.00 


7.50030 


2.12S30 


ifstm 


vat 


i3oo.n 


193itM 


lUKJO 


IMBBM 

unM 


VMm 

13M.47 

1030030 

126.00 

3300.00 


7.45030 
5.100.00 


4.7S9.n 


4.795.00 
(13.79 


OOmm.  DATA  ORPORATHN.. 

MIERNATHNAL  ASSN  Of  MACHNSIS  (  AEROSPACE  WORKERS. 

CM  RVUSTHES.  MC 

GHKAGO  BOMID  OF  TRADE  OiARMG  CORP.. 


COHHCHNEALTH  BXSON  CO. 
OONSDIBM  CORPORATION. 

FUST  CHCMS  CORP. 

MUND  STHl  COMPANY. 


IMNAGEMENT  MSKHISJNC. 

NATOW.  ASSN  Of  MOmiOENT 

NORINWEST  MDUSTRKS.  MC 

POPIES  ENERGY  CORPORATHN... 

SEARS,  MlOUai  AND  00 

TRANS  UMONORP 

COMMUNITY  SERVKE  SOOETY 


MSWtERSu... 


AMERCAN  FROZEN  FOOD  INST 

GEORGW  ASSOOATHN  OF  PEIROlfiM  RETJWBB,  MC. 

PAN  AMERCAN  MANAGEMENT  CO 

CREDIT  UMpN  NATL  ASSN,  MC 

nUOR  CORPORATHN _ 


(.4M37 
l.l2Bi« 


19.290.00 


44t2S 


UI930 


44039 


130030 


tvaat 

300.(0 
10.000.00 


2tt3S 


22114 


292.76539 
2030 


LS71.7J 


30U( 

~~im 

3373) 


1131 


2.2S43S 


9(3) 


1(30 
10.(0 
10.00 
1030 
10.00 


71434 
l).7213l 


39143 

220J0 

2JS7.00 

46.79 

34149 


607.02 


(4i3 


(4i3 
U23 


20192 


16196 

140.09 

2397.00 
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OVHaliM  or  WMM  Hai 


HUDSON.  aSYS,  NOetil  t  T«Cn.  1744  I  SnOT.  NW  WASMMGIOI  DC  20009 

HUDSON,  iffnin  t  OAwmn,  sun  m  iioi  isth  st..  nw  kmsmmgton  dc  jooos. 

1DN»  I  HUaiA,  100  MDMA  «t,  NN  HMSNMGION  K  20001 

OHOn  A.  IIMHUCY,  11  DUnHT  CKlf.  W>  IMSHMGION  K  2O03t 

nor  L  MNMKVS.  1120  20™  JJIKI,  N*  S-520  WOMetON  K  200X 

lAMBCE  H.  MINT  Ji ,  SBUY  »  NBHR  ONE  RRST  IWTl  PUU  CMMGO  L  60603 

MOMH  H  HURT,  USb  CONNBIICUT  AVE..  mjf\m  WASMMeTON  DC  20036 

MOBUBIT  DAfA  OMMMCATiaNS  NANUFAblUBB  ASSOQATnN,  173S  NEW  VOK  Affi..  Mil  NASHWGION  K 
20006. 

mmieiT  fwoucDis  group.  240  pufiE  oourt  220  w  oougus  mimta  is  67202 

e.  OONUY  MOWJlSnil.  WUa  l  GAKS  3S  BROAO  st,  #1200  ATUNTA  GA.3033$ 


MSmUTE  OF  RMn  BNKe.  sum  303  UST,  n.  23  200  PARK  AVE.  NEW  ron  NT  10017 -„ 

MIBMBKM  SaMCES,  MC  106  KOONGSIlb  PUUA  I  5372  FREDEIIiaQSUIIG  HMD  SAN  ANTONH  TX  7t229„ 
MBUUSJNC  201S  9«NE1o.  QM  BNOOI  1  (0521.. 


MIBMAinW.  «SN  OF  MKMN5IS  »  AERBMCE  WOHBB,  1300  OONNBTCUT  AVE..  NW  WASHWGTON  K  20036.. 

MIEIMnMN.  UNHN  OF  OFBIAnK  ENGMBB.  112$  171M  ST..  NW  WASHHCIDN  DC  20036 

liON  E.  ■SyiOl  17TH  STKET.  NWJUOO  WASHMCItM  DC  20036. 

NM  OH  IfSOB  ASSN,MClSOOFAsrNAaBAMBUI&SMNTi>MlllM  SSIOl 

lOHN  6NCS,  100  MrrUMD  AVE.^NE  HASMMGTON  K  20002.. 


ITE  OONFOMnOM.  COHTAMER  DMSni  #2  BBARCADBIO  OSOa  24TH  FtOON  SAN  ntANOSCO  CA  94111.. 

MK,  PMUfS  k  BMHBt.  1700  PEMHSVIVAMH  AVENUE.  NW  WASMMETON  K  20006 

E  A  lAEMRE  1 ASSOCHTES,  W.  157S  EYE  ST..  NW.  SUflE  230  NWSHMGION  K  2000S — 

Dl- 


OMBCE  L  JMKS  «,  444  N  CMia  ST..  #711  WASMM6I0M  DC  20001.. 
Di.. 


HMNKJAIR  1016  16m  SIKH.  NW  WASHNGION  K  20036- 

HOaetT N  MSrO.  41S  2NDSr.  NE  WASMMEION  K  20002 

JOSm  A.  BHEY,  1920  N  STKT,  NW  SUTIE  300  NASHMEnH  DC  20036.. 


PMUP  F.  JBU,  UU  CDNKICUf  AW^MT.  #310  WASHNBTON  DC  20036 

inPION  B.  BI0iB,SUnE  702  1747  PENJiSYlVANM  AVE..  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006.. 

WALTB  W.  JOMMi.  1414  SOUTH  BUUMC  USOA  WASMMGTON  K  202S0 

niAU)  r.  JDMBa.  SUHE  303  162S  eye  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006. 

CH.VM  P  JOHNSON.  HOFnOKR  I  JOHNSON  1120  20TM  STRST.  NW.  #S20  WASHMGION  DC  20036... 

OOUGUS  JOmSON,  SUTE  402  419  7TH  STREF.  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20004 

lAHWCE  D.  JOHNSON.  800  NORTH  HKMUMO  AVENUE  ORUNDO  K  32003 -.. 

SPENCER  K  JOHNSOIiailTE  411  1101  VERWMT  AVL.  NW  WASHMeiDN  DC  20005 

JOMT  IWnME  CONGKS&  444  N.  CAfflO.  ST  WASHMGION  DC  20001 

JOJONA  GNOWQB  ASSOOAtlM.  840  SBUM  HAORE  SAN  WRMO  CA  91100 

QWUE  W  JONES,  SUTE  310  1150  17TH  ST..  NW  WASHNGION  K  20036 

JONES.  DAY.  REAVB  i  POGUE.  1735  I  SI..  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006 

Do 

AROON  B.  RlOO  JR  ,1100  CONNECICUT  AVL.  NW.  #310  WASHMGION  DC  20036.. 

UWa  B.  Win.  iUTE  702  I7n  K  SIREn.  NW  WASHNGION  DC  20006 

PAIRR3A  L  MTSm,  11215  OAR  LEAF  DR.  SR.VERSPRMG  MD  20901 

MYE.  SOOER.  FBMAN.  HAYS  i  HfWXfR.  1575  I  ST.,  NW  SUTE  1150  WASHMGION  DC  20005.. 

Dt 

ROBERT  J.  SEEE.  444  N.  CAPHa  STREH,  #711  WASHMGTDN  DC  20001 . 

Di.. 
Do.. 
Do.. 


ROBERT  a  IIEENEYJ27  N.  WASHNGION  ST.  lUXNnA  VA  22314.. 

KERO  REHOI.  317  nMSYlVANH  AVL.  SE  WASHMGTDN  K  20003 -.. 

CANDACE  RHiiR.  624  9TH  ST.JIW  HH  FUXX  WASHMGTDN  DC  2000U 
PAUL  1  eUEY.  2727  NORTH  COmW.  AVL  FHOENBt  A2  S5004.. 


lERKR  RNESIORS  IH  NSUMNCE  CO,  120  SOUTH  lASAUE  STREH  CMCAGO  L  60603.... 
FRANCES  ANN  KNRE.  SUTE  340  1201  F8MSYIVANH  AVL.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20004.. 

WlilARi  F.  KENNEDY,  3125  EASION  TUNNFRIE  BUC  WS-23  FMHBD  a  06431 

BRENDAN  ONNY.  1709  NEW  YORK  AVL.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006 

PAU.  A.  nm.  REFER  t  MMRBON  1341  G  ST^  NW,  #602  WASHMGION  DC  20005....... 

WUMM  S.  nd  1750  K  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  bC  2li006... 
OIRONAN  FOODS.  MC,  P.O.  HK  69  WALWORTH  Wl  53184.. 


AWREY  a  HNG.  1625  EYE  SIREH.  NW.  #609  WASMGIDN  K  20006 

FRANK  i  nMEY,  444  N  CAPIIQl  nJCT,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20001 

PEia  C  nm  199'.  PENNSVIVANM  AVL^NW  WASHMGION  DC  20006 ..-. 

DOIMO  R  OrnEY,  910  WRKT  ST.  WUHGTON  DE  19B99 

RAIPN  W.  HTTU.  1620  EYE  ST..  NW.  #700  WASHMGTDN  K  20006 

lAURBCE  HEM.  105  EAST  22ND  STREET  NHI  YORK  NY  10010 

■ARK  OEMMAN.  2007  HASSACHUSETIS  AVEJIW  WASHNGION  DC  20036.. 

niK.  INOPF  t  WOIMR.  MC,  111  STATE  SltCT  WWRBBURG  PA  17101._ 

Dt _ 

Do 


Do.. 


MARY  a  MOPa,  PO.  BOX  53369  WASMNGTON  K  20009- 


ROBERT  L  mOlfi  JR^SUTE  A.201  1410  GRANT  STREET  DENVBI  CO  80203 

PMR.  L  ROM,  IC  P^  CO.,  MC  1301  AVENUE  OF  THE  AMERK»S  NEW  YORK  NY  10019.. 
RORRNBB.  FORT.  SCWEFER  t  BUYER.  1776  F  ST..  NW  WASHM6T0N  DC  20006. 

Di.. 

Di.. 


OOGER  COWWY,  1014  VME  ST.  CMQMMTI  OH  45201 

tSm  k  JOJOtO.  444  MRTH  CAPITDl  ST^NW.  #500  WASHM6T0N  DC  20001.. 
RAU>H  D.  B.  LAME,  1201  \m  ST..  NW  WAMNGTON  DC  20036.. 


UWE  CARRer  ASN.  1411  ROCIEFaiER  BIDG  OfVEUWD  ON  44113 

JAtKS  H.  lARL  SUTE  420  1200  NEW  HMIPSHRIE  AVBRIE.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036.. 

Di.. 

Di.. 

Hi- 

Oi.. 
Di.. 


Eii«to|Mi/CM 


jAKS  P.  pums.. 

CITY  OF  DETROIT.. 


NATRMk'.  ASSN  OF  LETTER  CNRRBB- 

AKRRM!  m  OF  TEACHERS. 

ARTMITB  FDUOATiaN 

HERHIO  CURWOMHa.  HC 

NL  MDUSTRIS.  MC 


CONIMBITAL  MSUMNCE  CORR>ANES.. 


CAPIH  t  DRYSMl  OdD.  (FOR:  PBMMEmE  KORM.  GMXIP.  MC.).. 


COUNOl  FOR  A  LIVABLE  WDRID.. 


ROCHESra  TAX  OOUNO... 
FARMUND  MOUSTRC. 


UMVERSnY  OF  RAiCAS 

lESE  CORVANY  (FDR:  CORMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RRS) . 
ROR  CORN>ANY  FOR:  WESTMGHOUSE  ElKTRR  CORP)...... 

mTRMAl  FED  OF  FEDEML  ERVIOYEES.. 


AO  HOC  COM  FOR  COWETTTNE  TEIKOHRRRRCATIONS.. 
MBBCAN  MMM6  CONGRESS 


SRRIHKUNE  BECIMAN  CORP... 

ARRKX) 

ORGANZATHN  OF  PROFESSXMAl  ENUYEES  OF  USOA.„ 

OOUMBW  GAS  SYSTEM  SERVKE  CORP.. 


COMPUTER  SIZNCES  CORPORATION.. 
NATKINAL  RNMT  TO  UR  COMMTTEL  MC ... 
UMON  NAVIGATION  CORP,  LTD  (tRJNOONG  CORP).. 
PAPERBOARO  PACXAGMG  COUNOL.. 


WIMIAOE  FKR  PRODUCERS  ASSN.  MC. 

FOOD  POLCY  CENTB 

PHARMACEUTICAL  MANUF/CTJRERS  ASSN 
DRESSER  HWSTRB,  mt. 


AMERK9W  EXFrSOI. 

UBERIY  LOBBY 

CHRB  CRAT  MDUSTRKS,  MC 

EiSEvra  soENinc  pubIbhers 

KAPUW  RUSSM  1  VECCM  (FOR:  AMERCAN  CHAMBa  OF 

DOMMR>N  REPU8LK). 
KEEFE  COMPANY  (FOR:  AMERKAN  FAMR.Y  UFE  ASSURANCE  CO) 


OF  THE 


THE  KEBE  00.  (R)R:  CORDAGE  MSITTUTE).. 

KEEFE  OOMPANYJFOR:  WESTMGHOUSE  ElfCTRC  CORP)- 

UNITEO  FRESH  FRUT  t  VEGETABU  ASSN 

ENVRONMENTAL  POUCY  MSTIIUTL 

GROU>  HEALTH  ASSOQATXIN  OF  AMERCA,  MC... 
IHIAUl  MTl,  INC -. 


ASSOCIATION  OF  PRNAIE  PENSRM  (  WELFARE  PLANS,  HC- 

GB«AL  aECTRX;  CO - - 

ARI  TRANSPORT  ASSN  OF  AMER 

AMERION  FUR  MDUSTRY,  MC;  FUR  CONSERVATXM  MST  OF  AMER.. 
FOOD  MARKETING  INSTITUTE 


5,153.97 
11.648.34 
4,050.00 


4.7SS.00 


37L1S 


2MI.00 


16.000.00 
54,445.00 
ll,949.n 
6JS7.61 


500.00 
250.00 


1,S00J0 


27,453.66 
800.00 
500.W 
600.00 
786.30 
175.00 

18,000.00 
6JOO.0O 


17,591.80 


300.00 


2J00.00 
6,100.00 
1,250.00 
927.34 
379.69 
3.000.00 
5.000.00 


1.75100 

"sjsoo'oo 

"iMioO 


NATXJNAL  CLUB  ASSOOADON.. 

AMERKMI  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

WtOQMESS  SOCIETY 

HERCULES  MC.. 


MIERNATHNAL  PAPER  CO. 

COMMURTY  SERVa  SOCIETY.. 


GENERAL  FUBLC  UTUIIS  CORPOMTXIN.. 
MEOCAL  OOUEGE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA.. 


MEDICAL  COLLEGE  (HOSPITAL.. 
ST.  CHRBIOPHBrS  HOSPITAL  FOR  CHILDREN.. 
AMBNOW  HUHNE  ASSDOATKIN.. 
COURADO  Sn  COUNTRY  USA.. 


inn  CONG.  DSI.  FOR  PROLJFE  ACIMIKS 

AMERICAN  TANKSMPS.  HC  t  MGRAM  TANKSMPS.  MC.. 

COMRKTia  FOR  TTTU  XI  VESSa  FMANCMG 

COUNOl  OF  EOUCATIONAI  SHIPOWNERS 


AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN.... 
NAIXMALBWCATIONASSN.. 


C  P.  UMBOS,  29  BROADWAY  NB*  YORK  NY  10006 

MMCY  UHHUML  777  14IH  STRST,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20005.. 


THOMAS  UMOTHE,  1525  NEW  HAMPSHRE  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20036.. 

ALBERT  L  LAME.  SUTE  537  1377  K  SIRST,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20005 

J.  SIBOS  UMCH,  317  PENNSYIVAHU  AVENUE,  SE  WASHNGION  DC  20003 ...... 

OAVB  A  LER,  444  NORTH  CAPITOL  WASMNGTOI  K  20001 

DONNA  lONOFF,  SUTE  400  2000  P  STREH,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036.. 


KAYE  CONMFF  L^INAND,  SUITE  510  1090  VERMONT  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTDN  "K20M«"! 
JOSEPH  A  IHORNEY,  1201  ICTH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 . 


lEVA  HAWES  SYMMGION  MARTIN  i  bPPENHEin.  SUTE  1001  813  OONNHiriClJrf'AVL'.m 

Di „ 


Di.. 
Di- 

Oi- 


SAinEMNG,  100  MARYLAND  AVENUE,  Nt  WASHMGTDN  DC  20002 

KBMHH  1  LEWi,  SUTE  220  1201  KNNSVLVANH  AK.,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20004 

AKIITH  UCHIMAN,  sun  400  2000  P  STREH.  Ml  WASiMGION  DC  20036 

RUSSEIL  B.  UGHT.  1700  NORTH  MOORE  ST.  NUNGION  VA  22209 

RON  H.  UNION,  SUTE  200  1015  18IH  SI,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

UNION,  mm.  RBSIER  t  COnONE.  LID..  SUIE  200  1015  IIIH  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036.. 

Di 

Oi 

Oi 

Di 


CALKORNA  WESISRIE  FARMERS... 
CMCAGD  MERCANIU  EXCHANGE.. 

NAIHNAL  POTATO  COUNOL 

RSVMMMGOO.. 


SUNMAR)  RASN  GROWERS  OF  CAUFDRNIA .. 

WESTERN  OmON  GROWERS  ASSN 

NEW  YORK  SMPPMG  ASSN.,  MC 

NATKINAL  ASSN  OF  REALTOfB.. 


PUBUC  MTERESI ECONOMKS  FOUNMIKIN.. 


BMROMRDITAL  POLICY  MSIIIVIL. 

JOMT  IMRmME  CONGRESS....- 

WOMEN?  LEGAL  DEFENSE  FUND 

POTUIOI  ODRPORAinN 

NATOHL  EDUanON  ASSN 

00MHER2BAHK  AG. 

FMMGAN  aMPORATHN 

GK  lEOMOLOGCS,  MC 

SONY  CORPORAIKM  OF  AMBHCA..- 
UMONMVESIMENIGMBH.. 


Ui.  COMMITTEE  FDR  THE  OCEANS... 

JOSEPH  SEAGRAM  t  SONS,  INC 

WOMEVS  LEGAL  DEFENSE  FUND 

B0EM6  COMPANY.. 

OeiVER  TEOMOLOGCAL  CENTER .. 

AMBASSADOR  BRBGE  00 

COUNOL  OF  POLUmON  CONIRa  FMMKMG  AGaOES.-.- 

UKE  SUPERBR  06IRCI  POWER  CO 

MAOeON  GAS  t  ElKIRK  CO 

MHROFOUIAN  SAMTARY  DBIRCT  OF  GREAIBt  CMCAfiO- 


2,356.43 
575J1 


3,500.00 
280.00 


500.00 
7,500.00 
6,000.00 
8,400.45 


9.000.00 

'Wax 


2.000.00 


55.79 


168.00 


7.2S0i4 


2,000.00 


16,226.71 
23.797.70 
1.705.00 
4,724.82 
14J15.69 


581J2 


150.00 
291.42 


200.80 
250.00 
457i6 

"kjo 

17.591.88 


150.00 


1.730.00 


326.19 


79146 


159.82 


47SJ1 
ItOO 


3,92101 


779J3 

956.03 

1,275.26 

677.00 


3SJ8 


2,216.00 
14i0 


217i3 


UL43 
3,219.00 


in.so 


2,191.25 


100.00 
896.25 


4,118.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
437.00 
970.00 
6.200.00 


2.75 


IIJO 
"4100 


52.00 


May  11,  1983 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


11993 


QqMUiH  ct  iMMdul  FMiv 


Di.. 
Di- 
Oi- 
Ot.. 
Di- 
Di- 
Oi- 
Do- 
Di- 


IHEODORE  M.  UmWI.  12214  UREWOOD  BIW.  DOWNEY  CA  90241 

OMRUS  M.  IDVE1ESSJ1625  I SIRET,  NW  WASHNGION  DC  20M6 --™-. 

w.  niiae  miiaiii  loo  727  souih  23Rp  sireh  arlmgion  «a  22202.. 

EDWARD  LYIE,  1925  K  SnEH.  NW  WASHMGION  0C2O006 . 


JAMES  LY0O17  PEMBYlVAliw  AVENUE.  SE  WASHNGION  ic  20003- 


EAWfetW/OiM 


IWTNNAL  ASSN  OF  URBAN  FLOOD  MANAIB«T  AGOOB.. 

NORTHERN  STATES  POWBI  0) 

OREGON  DBT  OF  IRANSPORTAIIM 

STATE  OF  R.  DEPI  OF  IRNBJjV  OF  WATB)  RES .. 

STAR  OF  L  Oe^  OF  IRMSOIIAnM 

SBPHMR  WAia,  UGHT  t  POWB  0) 

wHaoN  BKnc  powa  co 

waxm  powB  t  ught  co . 

WOODHSM  PUBIC  SBMCE  CORP 

ROCMBLMa 


M.0X/AR1A  t  SUBS.  MC  SUIE  107  701  S.  22ND  OMAHA  NB  68102- 
SMUa  A  HABRYJMO  K  ST.,  NW  WASMNGTON  DC J0q06_, 


HAMm  M.  HAOMt  1800  K  ±.  NW,  #920  WASHNGTOI  DC  20006- 
IH  a  MAGNUSSa,.250  S.  WAOIER  bR.  ORCAQO  L  60604- 


HNMADE  F«8I  PJBDUCERS  ASSN,  MC.  SUTE  310  115017IHST.,  NW  WASHNGION  OC  20036- 

MCHAa  L  HNMMG,  IIU  (oS&m  AVL,  NW  WASHNGION  K  20M6^  •-••--- • 

MANUFWniKD  HOUSMG  MSI,  1745  JEFFERSON  DAV6  MGMRAY  ARIMGTON  VA  22202 -. 

PATRR3A  IMKEY,SUIE  505  iOJS  L  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036 

OHIMBB  H.  MaIkMS.  955  L-ENFMI  PIAU.  SW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20024 

Di- 


JAMES  D.  MARIM.  4600  72NO  AVENUE  UNDOVER  MUS  MD  20784 

URRY  K.  MARIM,  1150  17IH  SI^  Ml  WASHMGION  DC  20038 

WtLlAM  F.  MASMNN,  PC  BOX  ^5016  OAUAS  IX  75265 -----..--.----.- 
RX3MRD  D.  MAIMAS,  ^  901  1660  I  SIREH, NW  WASMNGTON  K  20036- 
HERBOn  S.  MAHICWS.  box  72  MEOIMKSVUf  MD  20659.. 


OMRlfS  H.  MAUZY,  1201  16IH  ST.,  NW  WASHNGION  DC2p(06.............. 

HAXEL  ODRPORAinN  OF  AMERKA.  60  OXFORD  DRIVE  MOONACHE  Nl  07074 

DOUIAS  L  MimiSiajlairSI.,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036...---. 

nWI  L  MLLMMll.  3l)  PENNSYLVAMA  AVL,  SE  WASHMGION  K  20003 

DA»  F.  NaoSSlf,  SUIEOK  1235  JBFERiONOAVS  MGHWAY  ARIMGTON  VA  22202 

NORMS  MOIONAU).  il7  PENNSYLVAMA  AVOUL  SE  WASMNGTON  K  20003 

W  ORH  MCGB,  1620  I  ST ,  MW,  SUIE  703  WASMNGTON  K  20006 

nm  L  MoaiL  p.o  box  cou  915  mam  si.  Vancouver  wa  98668 - — 

Do 

PHL  A  MOIEANEY,  11  OUPONI  ORClt  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20036 .....--.--.--- 

MOMa  R.  MOKID,  DAVIS  I  MCLEOD  499  SOUTH  CAPITOL  ST ,  SW  WASMNGTON  K  20003- 

Di 

Oi 

Dt- 


maOH  FED  OF  STATE,  COUNTY  (  MURCTAL  OPUnOS.  AH^X- 

ASSDOAIKM  OF  GOVflSwi  ACOXMIANTS 

AUiAHCE  TO  SAVE  EIOGY 

BWMONMBITAL  POLCY  MSIITUIt- 


HBCUUSMC- 


BMRWMBICAOORraWTKM- 
HBNOLD  COMMODinES,  MC.- 


UUJO 
3MO.00 
7.725.00 
12t2J0 
2C2jM 
4.2S3J1 


I.7BS.74 


373.61 

5.00 

2.475.00 


PEIRIUEWB  aKPORAIKM- 


UMIED  DBIRHinM  GOMMRB.. 


AGBCY  FDR  MSnmnML  IBBBBM-. 
CHIDREN?  1HfiN90N  WORSIIP 


OJMMUNCAinNS  SATEUJIE  CORP- 


MAN4U0E  FCER  PRODUCBB  ASSN.  MC- 

DR  PEPPER  00 --. — 

PAN  AMERCAN  WORLD  AMWAYS.  MC— 
HARTlUWaHTA  AEROSPACE 


MTHNALEDUCAIKMASSN.. 


CONGRESS- 


MCHAa  J.  MCSHANE,  1200  NEW  HAMPSHRE  AVENUL  NW.  #320  WASMNGTON  DC  20036. 

ROBERT  MCVnonjOl  JEFFERSON  DAVIS  HWY.  ARUNGTON  VA  22202 

I  MEKLEJOiN.  1625  L  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  K  20036... 


MH2GER,  SHADYAC  t  SONHRZ.  ONE  FARRAGUT  SQUARE  SOUIH  WASMNGTON  DC  20006... 

KATHBHIe  a  MEYER.  SUTE  700  2000  P  SIREH,  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20036 

S.  F.  M«S  RL  BOX  300  TOISA  OK  74102 

SHARON  MNMQ^  2109  S.  RWCE  SI.  ARIMGTON  VA  22202 

FRED  MRUR,  317  PENNSYIVANW  AVENUE.  SE  WASHMGTDN  DC  20003 .. 


MRLER  t  CH^AUER  OIARTERED.  MEIROPbUIAN  SQUARE  655  15IH  STREH,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20005 

Dt - 

CLJNTON'iiriiiJS'iiii'wliFddiHiu^ 

UNOA  B.  MRLER.  2550  M  ST,  NW  SUIE  450  WASHMGTDN  DC  20037.. .---. 

W  KRX  MEfRTlHE  HARME  PLAZA  111  L  WGCONSM  AVENUL  #1052  MLWAWEE  Wl  53202 - 

58WA.*ia!KWrJ»»B0^^ 

EliZABETH  R.  MONRO,  1709  NEW  YORK  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20006 

J.  MCHAa  MORGAN,  SUIH  802  2000  L  SIREH,  NW  WASMNGTON  OC  20036 

GERALD  A  MOMS.  liOUroiiT^ 

DANB.  J.  MWOY,  815  16TH  ST  NW,  #603  WASMNGTON  DC  20006 .. 


NnCAN 

BWHONMBITAL  POUCY  M5IIIUIL- 

NAiniAL  UnUTY  CONIRKIORS  ASSN- 

ENVMONMBflAL  POUCY  MSimnL 

BBHIE  WnCNAU  MC 

AUSaXRJNC.- 

NSRcmHxm,MC 


FED  0^  lEACiiis:- 


MBKM  ASSN  OF  OOP  MSWERS- 

CMCAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

lEAF  I08AOOO  EXPORTERS  ASSN  — 

UIIH)  EGG  PRODUCERS. 

THXRUGY  FOR  ENBKY  CORP 

N0U5WN  R6TRUMENI  0)- 


21.651M 
3JI0J1 
l.tl9iNI 


69« 


6MB 


12124 


l,237.n 


ISOJO 


SJSIJB 


UOJO 
47U0 


163J2 


l,2SU« 


AMEMCAN  FQ)  OF  SIAIL  COUNTY  «  MUROPAL  BRtOYBS.-- 
PMUOePWA  NAIDNAL  BANK 

puHic  anza,  mc 

0TB  SBWCE  COMPANY 


BMRONMENTAL  POUCY  mSmUIL— . 

CAPITAL  HOUXNG  00RFORAI10N 

HERCULES  NC 

MVESTORS  DHERSia  siiKB'l: 

NATXMAL  HEALTH  FEDOAIKM 


NATA.^SUTE  1200  1000  OJNNECtKUT  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20006 

FRAKES  E  NATHAN,  455  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  NY  10016 --. - 

NAIKMAL  ABORICN  RCHIS  ACIWN  lEAGUL  1424  K  ST.,  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20005.--. •a:;;;;;;-;^.;;;;^;^;;-.;;- 

NAIKMAL  ASSN  OF  AMOtAH  t  COMMUMCAIXINS  SUPPUERS.  MC,  7360  LAUREL  CANYON  BLVD.  NORTH  HOUYWOOD  CA 
91605 

NAIKMAL  ASSN  OF  BEVERAGE  IMPORTERS.  1025  VERMONT  AVEMIE.  NW.  #1205  WASHINGTON  K  20005 

NATKMAL  ASSN  OF  HOME  BUUJERS  OF  THE  US.,  ISTH  t  M  SIS.,  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20005.-....---- 

NAIVNAL  ASSN  OF  MSUIAMZ  BRMERS,  MCSUIE  700  311  FUST  SIREH,  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20001 

NAIONAL  ASSN  OF  IfllER  OIRR0S,  100  mANA  AVL.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20001 

NAIKMAL  ASSN  OF  MARGAMiirab, SUIE  1024W*  1625  I  ST.,  NW  WASHNGION  OC  20006 

NATKMAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS,  777  14TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20005 


VOUINIEB  TRUSTEES  OF  NOT^FOR^WFII  HOSPITAIS... 

BARLEY  AND  MALT  MSTIIUIE .-- 

AMERCAN  COUNOL  OF  UFE  MSUIANCL  MC- 

ORRCH  WORLD  SERVCE 

AM  TRANSPORT  ASSN  OF  AMB) — 

POPHAM.  HARl  H  AL  (FOR:  AMAX.  MCC ---ss;-;;::- 

PQPHAM.  HARl  H  AL  (FDR:  WfXI  MOUNTAM  BOGY  00.).. 

AMERCAN  FEDERATWN  OF  TIAOIERS/AROO 

BUIUHHG  t  CONSTRUCTWN  TRADES  DEPI 


NAIVNAL  ASSN  OF  RETRIED  INDERAL  EMPLOVeES.  1533  NEW  HAMPSHRE  AVL.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036- 
NATKMAL  OlAL  ASSN.  COAL  BUJd  WASHNGION  OC  20036 i:;uii:-;:;:^-^i:riii^^iJ;:x^^— 

mam.  community  icnoN  founoaicn,  mc,  2101 1  smtrr,  hw  suite  906  wteHMGiONDC  20037.-. 

NAIKMAL  OOeWn  CENTER  FOR  lEGAL  SfawCES,  3254  JONES  COURT,  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20007 

NAIKMAL  CONSUMER  FMANCE  ASSN,  1101  14TH  ST.,  NW  WASHNGION  OC  20005 

NAICNAL  EDU^IBN  ASSN,  1201161H  SI.,  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20036..^^^.^...---.. 

NATKMAL  FAMN.Y  FARM  ODAUmN,  1151  tJASSAOKISETTS  AVL,  NW  WASMNGTON  DC  20005.. 


NAICNAL  FAMNY  PUNNING  t  RttouCTlVt  HEALTH  ASSN.  INC,  1110  VERMONT  AVENUL  NW  SUTE  950  WASHMGION 

K  20005. 
NATKINAL  FEDERATION  OF  BUSINESS  i  PROFESSIONAL  WOMEN'S  aUBS,  2012  MASSACHUSETTS  AVL,  NW  WASHINGTON 

NAICNAL  FEDERATION  OF  COMMUNITY  DtVELOfKtKT  CREDIT  UNIONS,  SUITE  1804  16  COURT  SIREH  BROOKLYN  NY 

NAICNAL  FOREST  PHOOOCTS  ASSN,  1619  MASSACHUSETTS  AVI.  NW  WASHINGTON  DC  20036 

MTCNAL  MILITARY  WIVES  ASSN  JHC,  2666  MIUTARY  RO.  ARUNGTON  VA  22207 

NAICNAL  NEWSPAPBI  ASSN,  SU^E  400  1627  K  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006. 


NEW  YORK  PUBUC  UBRARY- 


236175 
337.S0 


I74J4 


91.75 


2.13B.n 


Ilii 


117.51 


24111 


9.49174 


2*117 

utmM 

2.510AI 


1.477.00 


4.2S0JO 
2S0J0 


17J1 


6.77U0 


5J00.00 


9.215.40 
16.709JS 


NAICMAL  RESOUKE  CBflER  FOl  OJNSUMERS  OF  ifcAL  SERVCES.  3254  CNES  COJRT^  NW  WAS^^ 

NAICNAL  RIRE  ASSOOAICN  OF  AMERCA.  1600  RHODE  BUND  AVL.  NW  «»SJ5erpN  DC20036 

NAICNAL  RKHT  TO  UFE  OOMMHIEL  MC,  SUITE  402  419  TTO  ST.,  NW  WAMNGTON  K  20004^ 


NAICNAL  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  k  FINANCE  CORP .  SUITE  360  1300  19IH  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036.. 

NAICNAL  TAX  EQUAUTY  ASSN,  1000  CONNffilCUT  AVL,  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036 — 

NAICNAL  TAXPAYERS  UNCN,  325  PENNSYLVANIA  AVL,  SE  WASHNGION  OC  20003 

NAICNAL  TOUR  BRMERS  ASSOOAICN,  MC,  120  KENtUXY  AVL  lEXINGTON  KY.40S02. 


NAICNAL  nHHEY  FESERAICN,  RE5IDN  RITmATCNAl  CENTER  SUITE  302  RESTON  VA  22091.. 

FRANCES  t  NERY,  245  2N0  ST,  NE  WASMNGTON  M  20002 

NEAL  t  COMPANY,  MC,  SUIE  410  1100  17IH  STREH,  NW  WASHWGTON  K  20036 

Do- 


NEIL  t  MUUENHOIZ,  SUIE  410  1100  17IH  STREH.  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036- 

Dt 

GAYIORO  NELSON,  1901  PENNSYLVANIA  AVE,  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20006 


PETER  M.  NOSON,  SUIE  920  1800  K  STREEf,  NW  WASMNGTON  K  20006. 

THOMAS  C  NELSON,  1920  N  SIREH,  NW  WASHJNTON  DC  20036 

FREDERCK  H.  NESBin,  100  MDIANA  AVENUL  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20001 
WRLIAM  W  MOSRSON,  SUTE  607  1150  17IN  ST,  NW  WASHNGION  DC  20036 


NL  MOUSTRIESJC,  1230  AVENUE  OF  THE  AMERCAS  NEW  YORK  NY  10020. 
CUFPORO  R.  NdRIHilP,  1730  RHODE  BUND  AVL.  NW,  #810  WASMNGTON  DC  20036.. 

EDWARD  M.  NORTON  JR^  1901  PEM6YIVANIA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHNGION  K  20006 

JMKS  NORTON,  1901  PMCYLVANIA  AVENUL  NW  W/&«NGTON  DC  20006 


FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NAICNAL  lEGCUICN- 

ARAB  REPU8UC  OF  EGYPT 

GINERNMENI  OF  a  SALVADOR. 

GOVERNMBn  OF  0.  SALVADOR.. 


4.305.00 
6.192J4 
11J10.00 


«.4Sta2 


3.4t0JS5.17 


2Jt4.00 
1.221.70.55 


lUUJl 


96^16.00 
151.941.00 


15,775.» 
5.111.00 
21.050.00 


12U0 
6,744.U 


12.016.16 


913C.45 


201.79119 


(3.01640 
2.417.06 
26.472J0 
27J11N 


2.600.00 
1U14J1 


2U.00 
14.110.46 


16.14169 
565.956.00 


5.226JI0 
6.530.43 
11312-00 


3.(2114 
360.000.00 


NAICNAL  FARM  t  POWER  EQUPMENI  DEALERS  ASSN.- 

WUDERNESS  SOOHY 

BANKAMERCAOKPORAICN- 


AMERCAN  MMMG  OMGRESS — 

NAICNAL  ASSN  OF  LETTER  CARRfRS----. 
MASSNHISEm  BAY  TRANSIT  AUIHORinf- 


OIEDH  UNCN  NAn.  ASSN.  MC.. 

WIUERNESS  SOOHY 

WILDERNESS  SOOHY 


10300.00 

IJOOOO 

110.27 


15.00 
7J75.94 


300.00 


22597 


15,775.00 

27.63 

6,550.00 


107341.14 
56,279.00 
2,50000 
6,234  JO 
9311.00 
1131200 


300.00 


200.00 

i'R 


94115 
330.70 


3730 


11994 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


May  11,  1983 


Oriaiain  «  MMM  nr« 


MMGW  RKML  1202  S.  HMSHKTtM  ST.,  #2  MiXANORU  VX  22314 

MESMIM  GUTMO  KNOX  %  aUOTT.  1140  19TH  ST..  NW.  iVSOO  WASHMGTCN  DC  20036.. 
Oq.. 


ffWBt  Foa  t  aaiE.  le,  sum  mi  isjb  i  stskt.  nn  washmgidn  oc  20036 

ItMBg  K  OXOmai.  I .  sun  S05  1625  IWSSMMfitTTS  AVnut  NW  WASHMCrON  DC  20036 

OtDHHOi  t  HMHMI,  1919  PBi6yiV««  AVt,  m,  #tOO  WASMCtDN  K  20006 

Do 

INKS  w.  wmei.  1601  conkkhcut  mamt.  mw  washngtw  k  20009 

muaak  ttsa  owuvm.  1229  book  bivo.  vbhia  va  22U0 „ 

■MY  t  ONES,  ino  1  sr ,  m  nASHMGm  dc  m» 

MMmn  CODJIAII.  900  ITTH  SI..  MW  HASMMGnW  U  20006 

m.  R  OBBI,  1730  M  St..  NW  lASHMCIQN  U  20036 

OGIIVY  MO  HAINBI  FUBUC  ISUTIONS,  SUTE  320  1901  I  STRET.  NW  WASHHGTDN  OC  20036 

VAN  H  OUEM,  1156  151H  St..  m.  #1019  HMSMMGTDN  OC  20006 

ONUS  J.  OlAai,  110  1»IH  SI.^III»  WASHM6TDN  DC  20006 

OKAMZATION  OF  nORSSOW.  teUYEQ  OF  USOA.  IM.  1414  S.  BUUMIG  U.S.  DEPT  OF  AGMCULTUfC  WASHMGTDN 

n202sa 

a«A  1.  QRIY.  1701  POMSyiVAMA  AVENUE,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006 

MCX  N.  ONEN.  SUnE  500  444  NORTH  CAFm  STREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20001 

WUMM  H.  OWENS  «,  SDITE  1002  1101  17TH  5.,  IW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 _ 

GEK  PAIAST,  sum  200  2020  I  SIIBT.  NW  WUMGIDN  OC  20006 _... 

GOAM)  PAU.  PAMUO.  WEBSIB  t  CMAMOUM  1747  PENNSVIVANH  AVt,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006u. 
PAFEOQARD  PAOMGMG  OOUNOL  SUm  411  1101  VEMONT  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

wwan  PANcais,  317  fenhstivanh  ave..  se.  washmgion  dc  20003 .:.. 

JUDY  E.  PAH  1533  NEW  HAMFSHME  AVE^  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

SARA  LYNN  PAaO,  1319  F.  ST.,  NW  SUm  500  WASHMGION  U  20004 

FWOENQ  H.  PARC.  1100  H  STREET.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20010.. 


PAIRBH  (  CMMBBB.  MC..  SUm  1510  1300  17IN  SIREET  AR1M6I0N  VK  22209- 
Di 


RENEE  PARSONS,  530  TIN  ST.,  SE  WASHMGTON  K  20003 

MCX  PARTRBGE,  1014  VME  SI.  ONONNATI  OH  45201 

PAUL  WEBS  RmOND  WWRION  t  GARMSON,  345  PARK  AVE.  NEW  YORK  NY  101S4 

FEABOOY,  UMOI  t  IKYBBv  1150  CONNECICUI  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 

Ot.. 

Ot.. 


OAMO  raiH.  408  W  OORHAM  MADGON  Wl  53703 

OM  FELT7.  723  RMSIKNI  BUUIMG  WASHMGION  DC  20005.. 


A  HAROID  PETERSON,  715  CARGU.  BUG  MMNEAPOUS  MN  55402 

EDWARD  L  PETRN,  236  MASSACHUSniS  AVENUE.  NE  WASHMGION  K  20002.„ 

JOANfPn.0.  sum  435  2020  K  ST^NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20006 _ 

FCRSON  BAU.  t  DOWD.  1200  IIIH  t(..  NW  WASHMGION  DC  20036 

Ot __ „ 

Do 

DOUG  PRE.  1901  PBMSYIVANH  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006. 

UNOA  PMEGAR,  1709  NEW  YORK  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  DC  20006... 


SUMER  PMGREE.  1901  PENNSYIV/WA  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20006... 

NANCY  POUNOFT,  2000  P  SIREET,  NW,  #400  WASHMGTON  K  20036. 

MMRD  J  PQUACX.  444  NORTH  CAPITDl  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20001 

NAIHANa  PDISIER.  2128  WVOMNG  AVL,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20008 

RAfE  POROANCE.  530  7TH  ST.,  SE  WASHMGION  X  20003 

PORT  OF  SEAITU,  P.O.  BOX  12^9  SEATIU  WA  98111 

JOHN  nsr,  SUTE  201  1S28  L  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  OC  20036 


P<MEU  GdUSIEM  FRA2ER  (  MURPHY,  SUTE  1050  1110  VERinNT'ACNW'wilSii6nM"6c'2^ 

Do 


WOODRUFF  H.  PRCE.  840  WASHMGTON  BUa  15TH  ST  »  NEW  YORK  AVE.  WASHMGTON  K  20005. 

BEVBIY  WBPWO.  1620  EYE  SIRKT  NW  WASHINGTON  OC  20006 

PNOAH  OlOttSSRINAl  DBIRKT  11.  P.O  BOX  727  SAN  CARLOS  CA  94070 

SIUART  PROCTOR.  600  MARYLAND  AVI,  SW  WASHMGION  DC  20024 

PROIKI IME  MNOCENT,  MC,  451  SOUTH  MOIANA  STREH  MOORESVUE  IN  46158.. 


PUBUC  IMB«  PURCHASERS  GROUP,  714  OREGON  BANK  BIOG.  319  SW  WASHMGTON  SI.  PORTUNO  OR  97204.. 

RX3M0  W  RMM,  1615  H  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTDN  DC  20062 

RANOAU,  BANGERT  I  PRKE,  1625  K  ST.^  NW  WASHMGION  X  20006 

MAGOA  RATASn.  920  ISIH  ST.,  NW  W/OMGIDN  X  20005 

EUR  C  RAVNNOIT,  723  MVESINENI  BIOG.  WASHMGTON  K  20005.. 


REA0MG6  nMOAMBHAl.  MC.  600  MARYUND  AVE..  SW  RM  500  WASHMGION  X  20560.. 

REC0RDM6  MOUSIRY  ASSN  OF  AMO,  MC,  888  SEVENTH  AVi  NEW  YORK  NY  10106 

ROeERT  E  REDOMG.  425  13DI  STROT,  NW  SUm  915  WASHMGTON  K  20004.. 


XSEPM  M.  DEES,  sum  505  1625  MA^MOUSETTS  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGTON  0C'20il36~ 
Do _ „ 


Do.. 


RED  t  PRIEST,  nil  19IH  ST.JW  WASHMGION  K  20036.. 

Do 

Do 


Oi.. 
Do- 
Do.. 

Do.. 


CHARUJITE  Rtn,  200  N.  POEn  SI.  MEXAMDRiA  VA  22304.....„ 

LOUS  0  RBUY  n.  517  N.  SEGOE  ROAD  HADGON  Wl  53705 

KNEWABU  FUELS  ASSOOATDI,  499  S.  CAfflOl  STREET,  SW  #420  WASHMGTON  K  20003.. 
RESEARCH  TO  PREVENT  BUNOHESS.  MCL»8  MADGON  AVL  NEW  YORK  NY  10022.. 

JOHN  REUINER,  SUTE  810  1050  17TN  SIREn.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

LYNNE  REW  COHEN.  SUIT  521  1010  VERMONT  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  2000S .. 

amm  b.  rr.  444  north  capitoi  si.,  im,  #500  washmgion  k  20001 

GRACE  aiEN  R«,  600  MARYLAND  AVL,  SW  WASHMGION  X  20024 _„ 

SKRT  F.  RSPMA.  aim  1024>  1625  I  ST,  NW  WASHMGION  X  20006 

LEONARD  L  RTPA.  325  PBMSYIVANH  AViL.  SE  WASHMGTON  K  20003 

RIR  MDUSnOES.  MC.  1100  REYNOIDS  BLVD.  WMSION-SAIEM  NC  27106 

ROBERT  ROACH,  317  PENNSYIVANIA  AVL,  SE  WASHMGTON  X  20003 

GEOROROBERTS,  1201  16TH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036.. 


TOMROeMSON.  1901  PENNSYIVANIA  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006....- 

ROMNSON.  SRVERMAN,  PEARCE.  AROKSOHN  1  BERMAN.  230  PARK  AVL  NEW  YORK  NY  I0169„ 

WUI  ROEIU.  VOtHARI  BROIHERS,  MC  120  WAU  ST.  REW  YORK  NY  10005 

ROGERS  t  WEUS.  1737  H  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGION  X  20006 

ROGERS  HOGE  »  HRiS,  sum  301  1111  19IH  STREH,  NW  WASHMGTDN  X  20036 

Do 

JAMES  T  ROGERS.  311  FRBI  SIREH.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20001 

BURT  ROSEN.  1700  PENNSYIVANIA  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 

MUX  ROTH.  100  INDIANA  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20001.. 


EOWM  ROINSCHHD.  2000  P  ST..  NW.  #310  WASHMGTON  X  20036.. 


ERC  M  RUBM.  sum  708  1730  M  ST .  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036.. 

GUIRIA  CATANEO  RUDMAN.  SUm  801  444  N.  CAm%  ST,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20001 

J.  T.  RUTHERFORD  I  ASSOCIATES.  INC.,  SUm  514  1660  L  ST ,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036.. 

Do_ 

Do.. 


GflMGE  J.  RYAN.  1411  ROOEFEUER  BURDMG  OIVEUWO  OH  W113 

VMCENT  J.  RYAN,  300  MOEPENOENCE  AVENUE  SE  WASHMGION  X  20003 

V.  AURK  SAMPLE  JR.,  1901  PENNSYLVANIA  AVENUE  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006.. 
DONHO  L  SANIAROU  SUTE  700  2033  M  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTDN  K  20036 


Di_ 
Do.. 


Efflptoyv/CKont 


CmfflS  COHM  FOR  THE  RIGHT  TO  KEEP  t  BEAR  ARMS.. 

BURIMGION  NORTHERN 

MBSRM  RESOURCES 

CORMNTTEE  FOR  IHU  io  VESSL  FWANONG 

vm.  omm  mm  westmghouse  elecirk  corp).. 

MMNEAPOUS  CORMMITY  DEVELOPMENT  AGENCY 

NAmW.  aiY  BANCORPORATUN 

AMERCAN  HEALTH  PLANNING  ASSOQATOt 

GIE  lOENET  Mt 

HERCULES  MC „. 

OWENSORNMG  FKERGUS  CORPORATION 

OMECT  SELLMG  ASSOCIAIION 


US.  BEH  SUGAR  ASSN.. 
HANDGUN  CCNIROt  MC.. 


GETTY  01.  COMPANY.. 
AMERKAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN.. 
AMERKAN  DENIAL  ASSN.. 


SERVICE  EMPIOVEES  MIL  UWON.  AR-aO.  CIC.. 
RETAIL  BAKERS  ASSN 


ENVIRONMENTAL  POUCY  MSimiTL 

NAIMNAl  ASSN  OF  REIRED  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES. 

FOOD  RESEARCH  t  OON  CENTER 

WASHMGTON  GAS  LIGHT  CO 

AEROSPAHAU  HEUCOPIER  CORP. 

OY  WARiaU  AB 

RAM  HARREU  EMERY  YOUNG  t  DOKL 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  EARffl 

KROGER  COMPANY 

REVION,  MC 

MORGAN  KNIFE  00 „ „„. 

OPPOSE 

GUARDIAN  AD  LHEM,  AMI  CRASH  D6ASIER  NEAR  SAKON .. 


HAWANAN  SUGAR  PUNTERS'  ASSN 

NATIONAL  UX  TELEPHONE  ASSN 

NATIONAL  CONSUMER  UW  CENTER.  MC 

COMMODITY  EXCHANGE,  MC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  OSUALTY  t  SWEIY  JttenS. 

NATIONAL  MUSK  PUBLISHERS  ASSN 

SATElLm  BUSMESS  SYSTEMS 

WIBERNESS  SOOEIY 

m  TRANSPORT  ASSN  OF  AMER 

VmOERNESS  SOCIETY __ 

WOMEN'S  LEGAL  DEFENSE  FUND 

AMERKAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

CANCER  GROUP 

FRIENDS  OF  XVi  EARIH 


BUSINESS  ROUNOTABIE 

OOALIIXM  FOR  EMFIOYMENI  THROUGH  EXPORTS.. 

INTERGRAPH  CORPORATION 

IN1ERNATBNAL  PAPER  COMPANY 

CSX  CORPORATHN 

VISA  USA.  MC 


AMERKAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED.. 


CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  U.S. 

NATIONAL  MDEPENOENI  DAWY-FOOOS  ASSN... 

NORFOU  SOUTHERN  CORPORATION 

HAWARAN  SUGAR  PUUHERS'  ASSN 


SHIPPERS  NATKMAL  FREKHI  QJUM „ _. 

KEEFl  COMPANY  (FOR:  CORDAGE  INSTmm) 

DELIA  DENTAL  PLANS  ASSOCIAIION 

KAPLAN,  RUSSM  (FOR  AMER  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  DOM  REP) . 

B.  ALTMAN  t  CO 

AMERKAN  EXPRESS  COMPANY 

CSX  CORP 

FRED  T.  FRANZIA.  XIHN  G  FRAN2IA  i  JOSEPH  S.  FRAN2M 

KAMEHAMEH  SCHOOLS/BERNKE  P.  BISHOP  ESTAH 

PFIZER.  INC 

VUOOIND,  MC.. 


MOTOROLA,  MC 

TELGPHONE  t  DATA  SYSTEMS.  Mt.. 


SATRA  CORPORAIXW 

FEDERAaY  EMPIOYEO  WOMEN,  INC. 

AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  ASSN 

AMERKAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED.. 


NATNNAL  ASSN  OF  MARGARME  MFGRS.. 
NATWNAl  TAXPAYERS  UNWN _.. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  POUCY  INSIIIUTL.. 

NATWNAL  EOUCATNN  ASSN 

WILDERNESS  SOCIETY.. 


NATWNAL  REALTY  COMMRTEE 

COFFEE,  SUGAR  k  COCOA  EXCHANGE.  MC... 

WILLIAM  ANTHONY  HOGAN 

BACARDI  CORPORATWN.. 


CONTACT  LENS  MANUFACIURERS  ASSN 

NATWNAL  RESTAURANT  ASSN 

PFIZER,  MC 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  LETTER  CARRIERS 

CmZEN/UBOR  ENERGY  COAUTWH 

OimiodR  ADVERTISING  ASSOCIATWN  OF  AMERKA.  INC. 

JOINT  MARITIME  CONGRESS 

AMERKAN  ASSN  OF  BHANALYSTS/INTL  SX  OF  CUNCAL  LAB  TECHS.. 
AMERKAN  COUEGE  OF  RADK&OGY .. 
AMERKAN  OPIOMEIRK  ASSN.. 

LAKE  CARRIERS'  ASSN _ 

UBERIY  LOBBY,  MC 

WROERNESS  SOCIETY...- 

EMPRESA  BRASIIEIRA  M  AERONAUICA.  SA.. 

KMGS  RIVER  WATER  USERS  COMM _ 

SAFARI  CUIB  INTERNAIWNAL 


300.00 


2.500.00 


U75.00 

"lam 


1,000.00 


5,406.00 
6,977.09 

1.895.00 


1,000.00 

5,000.00 

210.00 


599.53 
8,708.00 


103.92 

4,990.70 

8,666.67 

2.185.00 

1,029.60 

2,000.00 

44,448.22 

785.00 

850.00 


300.00 

1.500.00 

145.02 


6.394.13 
908.95 

2,500.00 
61.28 

3.000.W 
504.89 


1,792.31 
3,275.00 
3.541.03 


200.00 

175.00 

12.051.00 

36.60t80 

3,000.00 


1,128.92 
4,979.00 

200.00 

37,550.30 

1.584.0O 

2,820.00 

1,000.00 

400.00 


5.275.00 


1,250.00 
1,500.00 


8382.50 
10,575.00 


15,783.15 
3.845.00 


3,000.00 


61,411.67 


104.30 
4,575.00 


3.125.00 
"■"iW."63 


200.00 
5,301.38 


5,000.00 
1J90.20 


412J3 
500.00 

1,000.00 
1.500.00 


100.00 


60.00 


251.42 


24.00 
1,525.64 

881.03 
361.79 


121.25 

■85.26 
■44.56 


2.824.93 
2.824.93 
2,82493 


148.02 
882.86 

40.00 
3J65.73 


130.00 

869.65 

6.00 


7.20 

"mi 


546.91 
22.70 


40.00 


67.45 
68.05 
W7.74 


733.50 
32.00 

274.27 

5,679.60 

95.11 


193.45 


13.50 
56.75 


269.10 
171.00 


2ass 

346l18 
18.00 


14,236.97 

3,512.00 

300.00 


188.45 
55.00 


9.625.42 


218J9 


110.40 
60.20 
230.50 


11.90 
31O00 
230.00 
255.00 
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HARK  L  SCHtfFflTASHCRAn  (  GERa  2000  L  SIlEn,  NW.  #700  WASHMGION  K  20036.. 
HANOU)  A.  SQWIKRGER.  1750  NEW  YORK  AVL  WASHMGTON  X  20006.... 

JEROME  D.  SCHAILO,  1101  15TN  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20005 

SCHNnZB  MVESraOI  CORP.,  3200  N.W.  YEON  AVL  PORTLAND  OR  97210.. 

A.  NOlBn  SCHRCm.  sum  500  1133  ISIH  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGTDN  X  20005.. 


SCHWAIE.  WtUMBON.  WYAIT.  MOORE  t  ROeenS.  SUIE  302  1000  POTOMAC  ST..  NW  WNSHHeTON  DC  20007.. 

Do -.- 

Do.. 
Ol.. 
Do„ 
Do.. 


BARI  SCHWARTZ,  1625  K  SIREET,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006 

ELIZABETH  MSi  SCHWARTZ.  17liO  N.  MOORE  SI.  ROSSLYN  VA  22209.... 

WUIAM  L  SEAIE.  SUTE  435  2020  K  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  X  20006.. 

SEWARD  (  RSSEL.  919  18IH  ST.,  NW  W/iSHMGION  X  20006 

Do - ~... 

Do 

Do 

Dd 

Do „ - — 

Do.. 


YVONNE  L  SHAFHI,  1201  16IH  SI,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20036. — 

RKHARO  N.  SHAROW,  510  SEWAU  SQUARE  WASHMGTON  X  20003 -... „. 

KAREN  DOIMAICH  SHAW.  SUTE  920  1800  K  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006 - 

SIMW  PdlMAN  POTTS  k  TROWBRIOGE.  1800  M  ST..  NW,  #900J  WASHMGTON  K  20036... 

RUSSBLH.  SHAY,^  6014  OOUEGE  AVL  OANANOCA  94618 

SHEARMAN  k  SIEiuie.  153  EAST  53R0  ST.  NEW  YORK  NY  10005.. 


in^mlOmk 


STORM,  RUGER  COMPAMY,  MC-. 


AMBRCAM  FED  OF  LMOR  k  CONGRESS  OF  MDUSIRMl  ORGANZAHONS.. 

MIBMAIWNAL  ASSN  OF  FIE  HGHIERS 

MMNESOTA  MMMG  k  HANUFACIUHNG  00. 


JWBHCAN  LOGSnCS  ASSOCIATION.. 

HaXOPIER  LDGGBS  ASSN. - 

UICHSIHSI OOMPWY.. 


MOUNIAM  STATES  ENERGY.  MC. 
OIK  aEVAIOR  CO.. 


FIASECH  ARCRAfl  CORPORATWN 

STATE  OF  OREGON.  CITY  OF  PORIUNO,  OREGON  MEIRO. 

OOAUTHN  FOR  LKAL  SERVOS 

BOBNG  COMPANY 

COMMODITY  EXCHANGE.  MC 

A.  L  LEASMG  CORP.. 


500M 
2J22.00 
ll.t$7J8 
lOAOOO 


12Jt7M 


AUJANCE  npnAL  MAMcaeii  corporation. 

HAUAC  ASSOCBLIES,  Mt 

MERRU  LYNCH  MONEY  MARKETS.  IC 

ROSaBSK  REAL  ESTATE  EQUITY  FUND 


JOHN  J.  SHEPPARD,  267  WESIERVai  PUCE  ENGIEWOOO  CUFFS  Nl  07632 

NEISON  T.  SMaOJ,  810  18IH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  K  20006 .---.... 

SHIPPERS  NATWNAL  FREIGHT  CUMI  COUNQl,  MC,  425  13IH  SIREH  NW  SUIE  915  WASHMGION  K  20004.. 

DEB8E  LEIAN  SHON.  1201  16IH  ST.,  NW  WASINGIDN  X  20036 

SIBIM  CUIB,  530  BUSH  ST  SAN  FRAMXCO  CA  94108 

STEPHEN  SRilGER.  1625  L  ST.,  NW  WASHMGION  X  20036 

TAUMGE  L  SMFIONS,  100  MOHNA  AVL,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20001 — _„ 

J.  R  SMPIOI  CO.,  p1  box  27  flOBE  id  83707 

RICHARD  L  SMNOn  »  CO,  SUIE  306  2021  K  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 

Do.. 

Do.. 

Do.. 


SBK.  FOLEY.  HUIIM  (  NHVER.  2501  M  ST.,  mV  SUIE  380  WASHMGTON  K  20037... 

Do - 

STEPHEN  L  SKARDON  JR  .  1533  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  AVE.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  20036.. 
BARRY  S  SLEVIN,  lOOO  POTOMAC  STREH.  NW  WASHINGTON  K  ?0007 .. 

ROBERT  N.  SMITH,  SUITE  210  255  EAST  BROWN  ST  BIIMINGHAM  Ml  48011.. 

LEKH  SHELL.  510  C  ST  .Nt  WASHMGTON  X  20002 ™. 

URRY  S.  SNOWMITE.  1015  15TH  ST..  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005 


Do.. 


EDWARD  F.  SNYDER.  245  2N0  ST..  NE  WASHMGION  X  20002 

VMCENT  R.  SOMBROTTO,  100  MOIANA  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20001 
TERRY  SOPHER,  1901  PEMGYIVAMA  AVL,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006. 


SOUTHERN  FOREST  PROOUCIS  ASSN,  PO  NX  52468  NEW  ORLEANS  U  70152 

SOUTHWEST  HOME  FURN6HMGS  ASSN,  4313  NORTH  C8ITRAL  EXPRESSWAY  P  0.  BOX  64545  DMIAS  TX  75205 .. 

CHARLES  L  SOUIHWKK,  1627  K  SIREH.  NW,  #200  WASHMGION  X  20006 

SPEISER,  KRAUSE  k  HAOOLi  1216  16IH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 


VGA  UiA.,  Mt „ 

NAI10NM.EI)iKAIWNASSN.. 


CHBROmiMglE MMMCDPIT,  MC — 
BMNMRBBAOORraHOOl- 

FMMERS  FOR  FNRNESS 

SBKACUIB.. 


BUSMESS  ROUniABU- 
C  A.  SHEA  (  COMPANY,  MC- 


HANDGUN  CONTROL  INC„ 


NATWNAL  EDUCATWN  ASSN .. 


AMBNCAN  FED  OF  STATE,  COUNTY  k  MUMOPAL  BVIOYBS... 
LA80R4IIANAGEMENT  MARmME  COMMmEE 


AMERKAN  PRESRSn  UNES... 
NATIONAL  FOOTOAU  LEAGUE.. 

OAKLAND  COUSEUM 

PORT  OF  OAKLAND 

ASHUWn,  Mt  EI  Al 

TOSCO  CORPORATION.. 


I.4Z7.12 
3,SB&2S 
5.152.14 
17,795.49 
9J99.96 
960.00 
2,000.00 


I2J7SM 


5,153.08 


12J7SJ0 


7J75J0 
172.04 
10,050.45 
3337.50 
6.000.00 


150.00 


laoo 


4,72714 


3J)91J9 
U1546 
1J90.02 
6.52830 
1^27.63 
985il 
1,630.00 
I.N 

mm 


ma 


S8J5 


1,278.26 
44955 

1,098.66 
58.02 


10,664JO 


163316.51 
1132128 
130260 


NAUOHAL  ASSN  OF  REIHD  FEDBIAL  BUDYEES. -^^^^j;;;^.. 

SEIFMAN.  SEMO  k  SIEVM,  PC  (FOR:  UNITEO  FOOD  k  OOHMERCHL  WORKERS 

MnUNOI). 

URTQ)  DGimmON  CO — 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  CREDIT  MANAGEMENT ...,..,.,,...-■.„„ 

MMTZ  LEVM  COHN  FERRK  GLOVSKY  t  POPED  (FOR:  MASS  OONSIRUmON 

MOUS.  COUNCH.  TRUCK  WEKHT  COMM). 

MINIZ,  LEVM,  OOHN,  GIWSKY  AND  POPED  (FOR:  SCA  SERVKES) 

FRIENDS  COMMmH  ON  NATWNAL  LEGJSUIWN 

NATWNAL  ASSN  OF  LETTER  CARRIERS 

WIUIERNESS  SOOEIY 


EUSABEIH  A.  SQUEGUA,  BRKXER  k  ECXLER  1301  PENNSYIVANH  AVENUE,  NW  SUIE  1150  WASHMGION  K  20515.. 
MARK  SQUUACL  317  POMSYIVAMA  AVENUE  SE  WASHMGTON  X  200M 


LOG  SIARKEYJSUTE  511  1745  JEFFERSON  DAVE  HWY.  ARUNGIDN  VA  22202 .. 

WLUAM  N.  StEOE.  1700  NORIH  MOORE  ST.  ROSSLYN  VA  22209 

SIEPTOE  (  JOHNSON.  1250  CONNECIKUT  AVL.  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20036 

MKHAa  SIIENIJB,  600  MARYLAND  AVL.  SW  WASHMGION  X  20024 

JACK  MARK  Slim  SUIE  500  1319  F  SIREH,  NW  WASHMGION  X  20094 

RKHARD  BOVU  STOREY,  4554  CARUSU  DR.  HERNDON  VA  22070 

TERRENCE  0.  SIRAUB,  818  CONNECIKUT  AVENUE  NW  WASHMGTON  K  20006 .. 
KAREN  PUTZ  STRAUSS.  600  NEW  JERSEY  AVENUE.  NW  WASHMGION  K  20001.. 

W.  MaVM  STREH,  SUIE  400  1627  K  STREELIW  WASHMGION  X  20006 

GEORGE  W.  STROK.  1211  HYDE  PARK  HOUSTON  TX  77006.. 


KJOY  M.  SUUJVAN,  SUTE  S-700  1120  20IH  SIREET.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 _ — 

SUNMAW  RASM  GROWERS  OF  CAUFORNIA.  SUITE  420  1200  NEW  HAMPSMRE  AVL  WASHMGION  X  20036.. 

SUniERlAND  ASSHi  t  BRENNAN,  1666  K  ST..  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

Do 

Do 

Dd _ 

Do 

Do -- 

JOHN  R  SWEENEY,  800  SOUR  BU)G  1000  16IH  ST..  NW  WASHMGION  X  20036.. 


scon  R  swnm.  sum  950 1110  vomoni  avenue,  nw  washmgion  k  20005.. 

Z  MKHAE  SZAZ.  7202  BEVERLY  PARK  DR.  SPRMGnELD  VA  22150.. 

TARGET,  INC.,  2411  OLD  CROW  CANYON  ROAO  SAN  RAMON  CA  94583 -..„. 

t  MKHAR  TARONL  2033  M  ST.,  NW,  #700  WASHMGTON  X  20038 -... 

Do -.. 

TEAMSTERS  FOR  A  DEHOCRATK  UNION,  2000  P  ST.,  NW,  #612  WASHMGTON  K  20036.... 

MARY  KAY  THATCHU,  600  MARYUND  AVENUE.  SW  WASHINGTON  K  2W24 

BARBARA  BRENDES  TMES.  RM.  330W  1500  PUNNING  RESEARCH  DR.  MCLEAN  VA  22102... 

MESHAU  THOMAS,  SUITE  400  2000  P  STREH,  HW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

THOMPSON  t  MITCHELL  SUm  3400  ONE  MERCANTIU  CENTER  ST  LOUS  MO  63101 

Do 

Do - 

Do 

CHARLES  P  THOMPSON,  P.O.  BOX  21666  PHOENDC  AZ  85036 

THOMPSON.  HME  k  FLDRY,  1920  H  ST.,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

ROBERT  N.  THOMSON,  ONE  LANDMARK  SO.  STAMFORD  CT  06901 

GRACE  F.  THORPE,  PO  BOX  1517  TAHLEQUAH  OK  74464 

GIL  THURM,  777  UTH  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20005 

SAMUa  THURM,  1725  K  ST.,  NW  WASHMGTON  X  20006... 


FUIOR  corporahon.. 


MRS  VERA  t  QflWTE.  ET  AL ---... 

AMERICAN  SMAU  AND  RURAL  HOSPITAL  ASSOCIAIION,  OHK  CHAPIER.. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  POUCT  MSmUTL 

MANUFOJREO  HOUSMG  MSmUIL 

BOEMG  COMPANY — 

ALUANCE  FOR  CANNABB  THERAPEUTKS 

AMERKAN  FARM  BUREAU  FED 

FOOD  RESEARCH  I  /CIWN  CENTER.. 


MIBMAIWNAL  MNJIARY  CUIB  EXECUTIVES'  ASSN.. 

U.S  SIEB  CORPORATWN - 

MSmUIE  FOR  PUBUC  RBWSOdAIWN 

NATIONAL  NEWSPAPBI  ASSN 

HOUSTON  MIURAL  GAS  CORP 


NORTHWEST  PIPEUNE  CORP.. 


COUNCH.  OF  INDUSTRIAL  BORER  OWNBB.. 

HOUYWOa.  INC -. 

MDUSTRIAL  OIL  CONSUMBiS  GROUP. -. 

LOYAL  TRUST — 

PROCESS  GAS  CONSUMERS  GROUP 

ROlUNS,Mt 

AMBNCAN  RON  i  STEEL  INSTITUTE.. 


NAUOHAL  FAMILY  PLANNING  AND  REPRODUCTIVE  HEALTH  ASSOt.  MC.. 
EMBASSY  Of  THE  DEMOCRATK  REPUBUC  Of  SOMALIA. 


EMPRESA  BRASILEIRA  Of  AEROHAUTKA.  SA. ---_-. 

SANTARBU  k  GIMER  (FOR:  KINGS  RNB)  WAIBI  US8B  COMM) . 


26,700.00 
40.00838 


1,23010 
7,70210 


475.00 
4,000.00 

8100.00 
311839 

imn 

2149.69 
39359.88 


10,1 


700.00 
597.58 


2,737.00 


750.00 
100.00 


16338LS1 
361.18 
54.72 


4010(38 


3330 


12715 
3935918 


3,168.00 


96.S7 


5,24210 


227.00 
2,700.00 


TIETZ  k  O'CONNOL  107  WEST  JEFFBGON  STREET  ROCXVIIU  MD  20850.. 
RON  TIPTON.  1901  PBMSYLVANIA  AVL.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006.. 


RKHARO  L  IRACHIMAN,  SUIE  500  1101  VBIMONT  AVL  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20005. 
TTWMAS  TRUAX,  1401  21ST  SIREH  SACRAMBm)  CA  95814.. 


NORMAN  B.  lURL  1100  CONNECIKUT  AVENUE.  NW.  #550  WASHINGTON  K  20036 

WUUAM  A.  TURNACE.  1901  PBMSYIVAMA  AVL.  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

W.  GLBM  lUSSEY,  600  MARYLAND  AVL,  SW  WASHINGTON  X  20024 

US.  CANTAU3UPE  GROWERS  k  IMPORIBB  ASSN,  P.O.  BOX  366  HIDALGO  TX  78557 

US  COMMITIEE  FOR  THE  OCEANS,  lOO  MARYUND  AVE,  NE  WASHMGTON  X  20002 

UNIIED  FRESH  FRUT  k  VEGEIABIi  ASSN,  727  N.  WASHINGTON  SI.  ALEXANDRIA  VA  22314 

MAIHEW  VALBKK,  201  MASSACHUSETIS  AVL,  NE  SUm  319  WASHMGTON  X  20002 

JOHN  A.  VANCE  1050  llffl  ST..  NW,  #1180  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

RKHARO  F  VANDBI  VEBI,  590  UNWN  BANK  BUIG.  200  OHAWA  AVL,  NW  GRAND  RAPIDS  Ml  49503.. 

WSPEH  I.  VBIIURA  ENTEllPRISES,  INC.  1725  K  STREET,  NW.  #401  WASHINGTON  X  20006 

VERNER.  UIPFERI,  BERNHARD  i  MCPHERSON.  1660  L  ST.,  NW  WASHINGTON  X  20036 

DAVIO  VIENNA.  510  C  ST  .  NE  WASHINGTOH  X  20005 


AMBOCAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDBIATWN.. 

PIANHMG  RESEARCH  CORPORATWN 

WOMBCS  LEGAL  DEFBGE  FUND.. 


AMBKAN  MUND  WAIBtWAYS  COMMITTEE.. 

CROWN  UFE  INSURANCE  CO 

MIDUND  BmRPRBES,  INC 

VAUfY  UNE  COMPANY 

ARIZONA  PUBUC  SSMCE  COMPANY 

GREAT  YKESTHIN  SUGAR  COMPANY 

MOORE  MCCORMACK  RESOURCES,  MC 


NATWNAL  ASSN  OF  REALTORS 

ASSOCIATWN  OF  NAIl  AOVBOGBG.. 

Y  t  M  SIEB  CONTRACTORS.  INC 

WILDBMESS  SOOEIY.. 


AMBIKAN  SOOEIY  OF  INIBINAL  MBKME.. 
AMERICAN  HEALTH  CARE  ASSN 


WlLOBiHESS  SOOETY 

AMBKAN  FARM  BUREAU  FB>.. 


HAa,MC 

PAOFK  GAS  k  ELECIRK  CO.. 
AMBKAN  SEATMG  CO.. 


NAIKNU.  FOOIBAU  LEAGUE 

SEMRONDUCTOR  INDUSTRY  ASSOQATWN... 
NATWNAL  ASSN  OF  CREDIT  MANAGEMBIT.. 


4,68t00 


706.00 
6.000.00 


1100.00 


2300.00 


99431 
1310.46 
3,000.00 


6,600.00 


100.00 
1.253.53 


3,997.00 

■'3j237JJ0 
1.450.00 
3.575.00 


4SSJ$ 


6,000.00 


250.00 
24.00 
587.14 


136436 


21U4 


36.00 

343.96 


S2.Q0 


1,253.53 


2,43711 

■■i;975'o6 
257.00- 
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(kpKMgi  «  MmM  Hk| 

EiK*D«r/CM 

RKums 

EipMMra 

OHsnina  n  vcHot.  sum  too  loie  ism  sinii.  tm  Washington  dc  20036 

NOaWN,  RENO  *  CAVANAUGM  (FOR:  NATIONAL  HOUSNG  LAN  PRQJEa) 

5.000.00 
1,975.W 

20.00 

A8E 1.  VdiON,  UM  mm  OW  UWE  TMMIHC  a  33313                                               -    . 

NATIONAl  RAOn  BROADCASTERS  ASSOOAHON. „ 

AMBHOW  SAMOA. ..„ 

1.975.00 

SMW  L  WOIO.  tlH  Hon  lOSO  TNOMC  jeFBBON  SIKH,  NW  IMSHM^              .    „ 

Oi        „ . .                     „ 

SI  JOE  MKMIS  CORP 

D* 

MAJUJNE  OR.  OORPORAT0I 

WMID,  IIMBWIW  t  RSSl  1300  IJffl  SI.,  NN  NASHMCniN  DC  20036 

AMBBCAN  PAPER  NSIITUIE 

afAMR  NMTBBv  317  P^KTIVIMM  tuL  SE  WASMMG1DN  DC  20003                                

envbionmenial  poucy  insttiuil 

95.10 

WSHMenM  QC  UBHI  CO,  1100  H  St..  NW  IMSHMEnil  K  20080. ... 

1.705.92 

VHSMMBIQN  MttHNOUI  WWIUtS,  Nt,  Ui  MIUNM.  PttSS  MIUIK  VMSIiHGION  DC  20A4i — 

umm  i.  NuneiY,  sum  sii  i74S  jbteboh  dave  hwy.  MuenM  va  22202 

VBHON  WAVBt  sum  SOO  1101  OOMBHCUT  AVL  Mf)  WASMNGION  K  2003S 

MANUFACTURED  HOUSNG  INSI „ 

STEPHENS  OVERSEAS  SERVICES,  NC. 

FBIEMOS  Of  THE  EAIdH 

893.38 
90000 

30.25 
1,180.00 

ioo'oo 

OBSfKI  NOB.  S30  7IH  SHEI  S£  HMSMMEIDN  liC  20001                                           

msia  AN)  SHEFnao,  1200  tin  mrsm  mi,  m.  #  3»  NASMMnoN  dc  20030. 

FRAYDUN  MANOCMERIAN 

11.00 

WW,  MEOSIBI.  sum  ilO  236  IWSSKMUSEnS  AJOUE,  NE  NASHMGrON  DC  20002 

Slum  A  WBSl  2126  CONNKICUI  AVOWt.  NN  IINaMinM  X  20006 

CaiER  FOR  IAN  ANO  EDUCATION,  Nt , 

BUSNESS  EXECUTMS  FOR  NATIONAL  SECURITY I 

[       vm 

SHHfY  H.  NBIBI,  IGOl  COMCCnCUT  AWU,  NW  NASHM6T0N  K  20009 

msm  conoN  amas  AssNjum  420 1200  new  hawsmre  ave.,  nw  washmgton  k  20036 

AMBBCAN  HEALTH  P-JUNNG  ASSOCIATION l 

U12.50 

31.00 

sra«i«  M.  weifit,  530  mtnm.  s.  waswgtdn  x  20003 

NdNK,  ItWB,  eOUMAM,  t  SOOOI)  SOO  MAYNAIO  BUa  SEATTU  WA  96104 

FBBBS  Of  THE  EARTH 

ABCIC  SLOPE  REGIONAL  CORP,  EI  Al 

662.97 
1.885.00 
1,162.50 
1,047.50 

si'tS 

Dt                                                                                                             

PUBC  HEALTH  HOSPITAL  PRESERVATION  t  DEVELOPMENT  AUTHORIIY  

62.33 

Oi _ „ 

STATE  OF  ALASKA,  1RANSP0RTAT10N  SECTION 

425.99 

WUMK  t  CONNOUY,  639  17TM  SI.,  NN  NASMM6T0N  K  20006 „    „       

COUNCB.  OF  STATE  HOSPITAL  FNANCE  AUTHORIIIES 

WUMMS  1 1B6BI  PC  1101  CONNtCIKUI  AW.  NN  WASMNGION  K  20036            „        '         

MBBCAN  PHYSKAl  THERAPY  ASSN        .  .              „. 

17.00 
735.00 
402.50 
420.00 
236.67 

3J8 

Dt 

Oi     „              

Ot 

BUKDI  lONG  OORP 

CamBTf  21  REAL  ESTATE  CORP 

CKNA 

77.70 
38.85 
38.85 

Oi ,  , .,,, „„,„ 

COMM.  FOR  THE  MRHOVL  OF  THE  TAX  LAWS  ON  ANNUITY  lAXAIHN 

COMMinEE  FOR  EMPUIYMENT  OPPORIUMTIS. 

25.90 

Oi 

(ftlPfPi  niTFI)  RVVK  roRP 

2.990.00 

55.00 

1,590.17 

710.00 

D( _.      _. 

ESTIE  lAUOa,  NC 

7.77 

Di                                                                                                     

FEDERAIUN  fAr  AMERICAN  IMMNXATION  REFORM .   _ „... 

FBBT  BOSTON  CORP «.,«    ™    «- 

284.88 

Di             

77.70 

Dl 

GENERAL  OECmC 

Dl ...      

Dl ._    ._..    . 

Dl __    

ERNEST  N  HAHN,  BC _.. 

MGHER  EDUATOi  ASSSTANCE  FOUNOAIION 

HOUSTON  ENDOWMENT,  NC 

22500 
20.00 

12.95 
3.88 
9.06 

Dl 

Rl  NIERNAIIMAL  MANAGEMENT  CORP. _„ 

■nioiKnnmuiY 

3,855.00 
800.00 
85.00 

40143 

Dl 

11654 

Dl 

RRAUSE  MBLNG  CO 

12.95 

Dl 

MUSTANG  FUa  CORPORATION 

Dl „_ 

NATIONAL  ASSN  OF  WATER  COS 

350.00 

38.85 

Oi 

NATIONAL  CABLE  TELEVSHN  ASSN          ....        _„.  ..„. 

11.65 

Di.                                           

NATIONAL  SOT  DRNK  ASSN 

NATIONNBE  NSURANCE  COMPANB 



Dl 

Dl 

ftYMPIA  (  YORK  DEVELOPMENTS  111). 

Dl 

OlYMPIA  t  YORK  EQUHY  CORP. 

Di..._ 

PARALYZED  VETERANS  Of  AMERO 

127.50 
2,200.00 

25.90 

Dl 

PflZEIUNC 

PROIKTNE  CORPORATION 

1295 

Dl 

Dl 

RECORONG  NDUSIRY  Of  AMERCA,  NC. 

SMmBONE  BCCKMAN  CORP. 

900.00 
3,645.00 

77.70 

Dl 

Dl 

SOUTHERN  RAINAY  SYSTEM                    

Dl                      ,, ,, ;    ■; ::;;:;■■ 

SOUTHUND  ROYALTY  00        _    __    _      _    __    _. 

242.50 
420.W 

25.90 

Di                                                                 

STUDENT  LOAN  MARKETING  ASSN ,; 

U.S  TELEPHONE  C0MMUMOT10NS,  BC 

5180 

Dl 

12.95 

Do 

UNIVERSAL  FOOOS  ,  INC. 

lANRENCt  F  wiiUMS,  330  PENNSvivANA  AVFMf ,  sr  WA.<aw(nnN  DC  nan                    

SIERRA  OUB. 

AMERKMI  CONSERVATIVE  UNION.„_. . 

6.500.00 

now  a  WUMNSON,  33  ivy  SDKI,  SE  WASMNGION  DC  20003 

WUBE  FAIN  6  GAUAOO,  811  CONNECTBUI  A«NUE,  NW  WASHNGION  DC  20036 

RELIANCE  GROUP  NC 

REBECCA  WDOOO,  1901  PBNSYIVANA  AVt,  NW  WASMNGION  DC  20006 

NUJERNESS  SOQETY                

1.113.72 
472.68 

12.40 

men  a.  woicott.  is25  new  hampsmre  avenue,  nw  wasmngtdn  dc  20036 

PUBLIC  BIIBIESI  EC0N0MX5  FOUNDATION                            

WQnmnE  nfosiwtion  resouhces.  ltd,  sum  304 1101  30th  st,  nw  Washington  dc  20007 

EOWTABIE  Ufl  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY  OF  THE  US.  - 

Dl 

lb 

MNAMOilOUl  WORLD  AIRWAYS.  NC           ~ 

Oi 

STATE  Of  MONTANA 

Dl 

TOYOTA  MOTOR  SALES  U  SA  HC                         __ 

EMC  Y0UN5,  317  PBNSVIVMNA  AVHNE.  SI  WASMNGION  K  20003 

ENVBIONMENIAL  POUCY  INSmiilE. 

AVON  PHOOUCIS,  INC 

19.32 

JANCE  ZAND,  sum  715-16  1660  I  ST..  NW  WASMNGION  DC  20036. 

JEMME  M.  Wnm.  1525  NEW  HAMPSMRE  AVENUE.  NW  SUm  300  WASMNGION  DC  20036 

NATWHAL  SENIOR  CITIZENS  lAW  CENTER 



ZERO  FOPiiiAnoN  GRmmi,  ic.  iiH  oonnktbui  avl,  nw  Washington  dc  20036 

PUBLIC  INTEREST  ECONOMICS  FOUNDATKN 

1,233.00 
2,278.00 

i'tmS 

WCHAa  J.  nWEX.  WnWfW,  GAVIN  t  GBOS  1S28  L  ST.,  NW  WASHN6TON  K  20036 

COGENERATXIN  COAUTION  INC         

ZI0NT7,  FWTU,  MRRSSET,  ERNSTOFF,  »  CHESTNUT.  METROPOUTAN  PARIl,  16TH  FLOOR  1100  OUVE  WAY  SEAHU  WA 

COHftDERATlD  TKIBES  Of  THE  COLVILU  INDIAN  RESERVATION  

98101. 
Dl - 

INUPIAI  COMMUNITY  OF  THE  ARCTIC  SIOPE 

Dl .__...       

LUMMI  IRK  Of  MOIANS 

..«««..«..«».. 

Dl __      

B«                                                                                                    

MAXAH  NOIAN  TRIBE 

MEIIAKATIA  NOIAN  COMMUNITY 

Ob                                                                                                 

NORTHERN  CHEYENNE  NOIAN  TRIBE  

Dl .::::::::::::::::::: ::,.,.:"": 

OUtEUTE  ROAN  TRIBE                                                               

Dl :: 

TMAUP  NOIAN  TRIBE 

JOHN  L  awia.  cooLmBLmm,  i  mwsm  ioTs  iini  si'..  Si  wasmngton  k  26ii« „ 

SIN  FKUIFE  CONG  DISTRia  ACTION  COMM  (Fl),  C/0  MR  JOHN  KlliY  1120  MICHIGAN  BIVD.  DUNEOM  a  33528 

UXFEAOM  NUPIAT  CORPORATHN. 

FEDBIAL  EJOHESS  CORP _ 

7.500.00 

34.70 
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MEDAL  OP  MERIT  RECIPIENTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  weekend  I  had  the  privilege  of 
presenting  my  annual  Medal  of  Merit 
for  Outstanding  Youth  to  23  young 
people  from  throughout  the  15th  Con- 
gressional District.  The  range  of  vol- 
untarism, achievement,  and  commit- 
ment of  these  young  people  is  an  out- 
standing tribute  to  their  families, 
schools,  and  communities  and  I  want 
to  call  this  event  to  your  attention. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportimity 
to  commend  the  17-member  citizens 
volunteer  committee,  chaired  by  Mr. 
Doug  Ritter  of  Canton  Township,  for 
their  dedication  and  commitment  in 
the  selection  of  tomorrow's  leaders. 

The  1983  Medal  of  merit  winners 
are: 

Augusta  Township:  Felicia  J.  Chestnut,  17, 
daughter  of  James  and  Mary  Chestnut,  for 
volunteering  musical  entertainment  to  serv- 
ice clubs  and  churches,  and  for  serving  in  a 
student  leadership  role  on  school  millage 
issues. 

Belleville:  Kimberly  Ann  Fields,  17. 
daughter  of  Dave  and  Sandy  Fields,  also  a 
gifted  musician-violinist,  who  has  donated 
free  musical  recitals  to  the  Klwanls,  Rotary, 
senior  citizens  and  church  groups. 

Canton  Township:  Catherine  Kelly  Bal- 
drica,  17,  daughter  of  Daniel  J.  and  Kather- 
ine  A.  Baldrica.  for  planning  and  prepara- 
tion assistance  to  the  Canton  Public  Li- 
brary; and  for  a  broad  range  of  volunteer 
work  with  Health-a-Rama,  her  neighbor- 
hood civic  association,  class  fundraisers,  the 
Canton  County  Festival,  and  as  a  special 
math  and  French  tutor. 

Garden  City:  Brian  Petrucci,  17,  son  of 
Eno  and  Virginia  Petrucci,  for  help  with 
Jaycee  projects,  the  youth  athletic  associa- 
tion. Little  League,  and  for  his  involvement 
with  the  City  Charter  ballot  issue. 

Colleen  Elliott.  18,  daughter  of  Carol  and 
Robert  Elliott,  for  donating  two  summers  to 
assist  ninth  graders  in  her  high  school  band, 
for  making  Easter  bunny  visits  to  shut-ins, 
and  also  for  her  fundraising  with  the  Mus- 
cular Dystrophy  Telethon. 

David  V.  J.  Powierski,  19,  son  of  Casimir 
and  Leola  Powierski.  for  his  exceptional 
work  as  a  leadership  trainer  in  the  Boy 
Scouts,  as  Assistant  Scoutmaster  to  Troop 
765,  and  as  an  Eagle  Scout. 

Huron  Township:  Cheryl  Simpson.  17, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Simpson, 
for  her  leadership  in  student  government, 
scholarship  and  in  athletic  competition. 

Livonia:  Caroline  Kert,  16,  daughter  of 
Harry  and  Corrine  Kert,  for  distinguished 
musical  accomplishments  and  for  assisting 
underprivileged  families  in  Detroit  and 
Haiti. 


Romulus:  James  P.  Holbrook.  18,  son  of 
James  E.  and  Josephine  M.  Holbrook,  for 
his  volunteer  renovation  of  the  Oakwoods 
Metro  Park  Nature  Center  (Sky  Come  Down 
Trail). 

Marlene  Carpenter,  17,  daughter  of 
George  and  Kathleen  Carpenter,  for  donat- 
ing considerable  time  to  the  tutoring  of 
fellow  students,  and  for  assisting  the 
C.R.O.P.  fundraising  program  in  Romulus, 
which  helps  needy  people  throughout  the 
world. 

Saline:  Susan  Tracy  Stanbridge,  18, 
daughter  of  Cynthia  Stanbridge,  for  her 
leadership  and  Involvement  In  student  gov- 
ernment, the  Saline  High  School  FHA 
Beautification  Project,  and  her  volunteer 
work  as  a  Teen  Advisor  with  the  Young  Peo- 
ple's Bereavement  Support  Group  Commit- 

Southgate:  Cheryl  A  Jones,  18,  daughter 
of  Elwyn  and  Pearl  Jones,  for  working  with 
the  local  beautification  committee,  and  for 
her  assistance  in  redrafting  the  school  con- 
stitution during  the  recent  merger  of  the 
two  Southgate  high  schools. 

Lisa  Zmijewski,  18,  daughter  of  Robert 
and  Sharon  Zmijewski,  for  scholarship  and 
for  Candy  Striper  volunteer  activities  with 
Wyandotte  General  Hospital. 

Superior  Township:  Mark  D.  Yenkel,  20, 
son  of  Ray  and  Marilyn  Yenkel,  for  provid- 
ing personal  leadership  and  counsel  to 
youth,  for  numerous  hours  of  work  with  his 
community  ice  hockey  rink,  and  for  his 
work  with  the  Boy  Scouts. 

Cheryl  Rogers,  15,  daughter  of  Edward 
and  Mildred  Rogers,  for  serving  as  a  bilin- 
gual tutor  for  her  Mexican-bom  neighbor, 
and  for  acting  as  an  aide  at  Cheney  Elemen- 
tary School. 

Ida  Williams,  16,  daughter  of  Karl  and 
Kathleen  WUliams,  for  her  exceptional 
work  with  the  Special  Olympics  and  other 
projects  assisting  retarded  children. 

Taylor:  Toni  Marie  Amato,  18.  daughter  of 
Carol  and  John  Subeck,  for  raising  $700 
during  White  Cane  Week  in  conjunction 
with  the  Taylor  Lions  Club,  and  for  her  nu- 
merous other  volunteer  activities. 

Phillip  J.  Antrassian,  18,  son  of  Vincent 
and  Mary  Antrassian,  for  fimdraising  suc- 
cess with  the  school  athletic  program,  and 
for  his  participation  in  student  government. 
Van  Buren  Township:  Tami  Harkai,  16, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Harkai, 
for  serving  as  co-chair  of  the  local  blood 
bank  drive  and  for  contributing  articles  to 
local  newspapers  about  her  fellow  students 
and  school  events. 

Wayne:  Jacqueline  P.  Poindexter,  17, 
daughter  of  Bennie  D.  and  Lucille  W.  Poin- 
dexter, for  several  contributions,  including 
the  8-10  hours  weekly  she  donates  to  the 
Project  Head  Start  preschool  program,  and 
her  voluntarism  with  her  church's  summer 
reading  program. 

WesUand:  James  J.  Williams,  18,  son  of 
Thomas  P.  and  Mary  A.  Ward,  for  numerous 
contributions  over  several  years  in  perform- 
ing musical  presentations  for  the  disabled, 
bereaved  and  imprisoned,  and  for  donating 
time  as  a  music  tutor. 

Ypsilantt-  Donna  Agnes  Porter,  17,  daugh- 
ter of  John  and  Lois  Porter,  for  providing 


entertainment  and  assistance  to  the  elderly, 
including  monthly  birthday  celebrations, 
and  for  Involving  many  of  her  classmates  in 
visitations  for  the  sick  and  aged. 

Ypsilanti  Township:  Penny  P.  Foster,  21, 
daughter  of  Lyle  and  Vera  Foster,  for  out- 
standing problem-solving  as  a  member  of 
the  Eastern  Michigan  University  Student 
Senate,  and  for  her  voluntarism  with  the 
Little  League. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
rewarding  events  of  every  year  for  me. 
I  am  proud  to  call  this  year's  wiimers 
to  your  attention  and  am  proud  to 
honor  them  by  placing  their  names  In 
the  Congressional  Record.* 


THE  18TH  CONGRESSIONAL  DIS- 
TRICT RESPONDS  TO  CON- 
GRESSIONAL POLL  IN  RECORD 
LARGE  NX7MBERS 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  MICHIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  I  mall  a  congressional  ques- 
tiotmaire  to  the  residents  of  the  18th 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan  in 
an  effort  to  leam  their  thinking  on 
important  national  issues. 

Nearly  40,000  individuals  replied  this 
year— by  far  the  largest  response  ever 
to  this  program.  Significantly,  nearly 
three-quarters  of  those  who  replied 
said  they  would  oppose  repeal  of  the 
scheduled  10-percent  personal  income 
tax  cut  effective  July  1. 

As  in  past  years,  my  questionnaire 
also  was  distributed  to  high  schools 
throughout  the  area.  The  replies  of 
the  young  people  who  participated 
were  tabulated  separately  and  present 
an  interesting  comparison  to  the  views 
of  the  adults  who  replied. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the 
issues  involved  and  the  unusually 
large  number  of  replies  received,  I  am 
including  a  tabulation  of  the  results  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

1983  CONGRESSIONAL  POLL  RESULTS 

[In  percent] 


Stadnb 


AduRs' 


Yes     No     yes 


1  Do  )«ii  belcK  fuftlKf  cuts  cai  be  nude  n 

the  defense  tudjet  witlwit  endantenig  »»„„„„ 
ratnul  secwity' 70      28      69      Jl 

2  ShwM  social  secunty  Iwiefits  be  bad  in  ,.      „      ,. 
ofdef  to  help  sustain  the  system' 21      U      22      78 

3  Do  you  support  the  President's  cal  tor  a 

freeze  or  Federal  spending  to  Wp  reduce  the  ,      „       „ 

defol' 92       6      74      26 

4  Would  you  favor  a  system  of  rebpnxal  tariffs 
that  would  treat  Japanese  and  other  forem 

•qnts  as  U.S  enpoits  are  treated  overseas^        87       12      85      IS 


•  This   "bullet "  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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1983  COfOESSIONAl.  POLL  RESULTS-Continued 

[In  pcrcsnt] 


Wults- 


Students 


Yes      No      Y« 


5.  WguU  yoj  iMx  repeil  ol  legislition  pefmit- 
Ini  ttK  Inltmal  Revenue  Service  to  wthMd 
10  ptnxnl  at  itvideMl  «d  iMnst  MfmMs?... 
6  WniH  lai  m«n  1  Mnlif  MHIjnma 
Mdwm 
.  .  bst  Id 

7.  Dd'im  Mm  stilB  iMth  He  iMgliet 
doM  be  MM  pRie 
iceMncbaii 


Id  fetrjn  tmnntofed  Mncn  in  i 
iriMt  jobs  (WW  iMn  penrancndy 

Mir  ceanetitiaii^ 

"  stites  iMtb  He 

aM  bewn  pRk 
BdenI  ceMncti  ttt  rarts? .. 
I   Sln«  Ca«tess  mnl  •*  xMib  10- 


ite  imrtni  of  FedenI  ( 


77      21      M      42 


46       51       6«       34 


73      26      82 


percent  i 

tike  effect  tlis  3 


!  tn  cut  scheduled  to 

»? 26       72       41 


■  Bilaict  eqeiini  100  peront  undeoded.* 


A  BILL  TO  EXTEND  ANTITRUST 
I1I4MUNITY  TO  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS 


JMI 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  in  response 
to  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Community  Communications  Co., 
Inc.  against  city  of  Boulder,  handed 
down  in  January  1982. 

The  Boulder  decision  has  refocused 
attention  on  the  relationship  between 
the  Federal  antitrust  laws  and  local 
government  activities.  In  the  wake  of 
Boulder,  many  mimicipal  officials  fear 
that  the  threat  of  treble  damage  anti- 
trust liability  could  inhibit  their  per- 
formance of  legitimate  governmental 
functions. 

By  their  very  nature,  municipal  ac- 
tions often  tend  to  have  a  major 
impact  on  competition,  and  usually  in- 
volve discretionary  decisions  which 
have  exclusionary  effects.  Over  the 
past  5  years,  municipalities  have  been 
charged  with  a  number  of  antitrust 
violations  associated  with  a  wide  range 
of  franchising,  licensing,  zoning,  and 
other  regulatory  activities. 

By  way  of  background,  in  Parker 
against  Brown,  decided  in  1943,  the 
Supreme  Court  upheld  a  California 
State  agricultural  marketing  program 
which  had  been  challenged  as  a  re- 
straint of  trade.  The  Court  held  that 
the  Sherman  Act  was  never  intended 
by  the  Congress  to  apply  to  State 
action  or  official  action  imposed  and 
directed  by  a  State.  The  key  to  the 
Court's  holding  was  the  determination 
that  "nothing  in  the  language  of  the 
Sherman  Act  or  its  history  •  •  *  sug- 
gests that  its  purpose  was  to  restrain  a 
State  or  its  officers  or  agents  from  ac- 
tivities directed  by  its  legislature."  In 
the  1975  case  of  Goldfarb  against  Vir- 
ginia State  Bar.  the  Supreme  Court 
stated  that  "the  threshold  inquiry  in 
determining  if  an  anticompetitive  ac- 
tivity is  State  action  of  the  type  the 
Sherman  Act  was  not  meant  to  pro- 
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scribe  is  whether  the  activity  is  re- 
quired by  the  State  acting  as  sover- 
eign." In  that  case,  the  Court  held 
that  the  publication  and  enforcement 
of  a  minimum  fee  schedule  by  State 
and  local  bar  associations  was  not  re- 
quired by  State  law  or  the  State  su- 
preme court,  and  thus  was  not  State 
action  for  the  purposes  of  the  Sher- 
man Act. 

The  Boulder  decision  held  that  mu- 
nicipal action,  even  by  a  home  rule 
city  with  complete  authority  in  local 
matters.  Is  not  immune  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  unless:  First,  it  constitutes 
the  sovereign  action  of  the  State  itself 
or,  second,  is  authorized  by  a  "clearly 
articulated  and  affirmatively  ex- 
pressed State  policy"  of  substituting 
regulation  for  competition.  A  general 
grant  of  home  rule  authority  does  not 
meet  that  second  standard— "mere 
neutrality"  is  not  enough,  the  Court 
said.  The  Boulder  Court  also  refused 
to  distinguish  proprietary  from  gov- 
ernmental actions  by  the  municipality. 
In  a  somewhat  similar  case  decided  4 
years  earlier,  city  of  Lafayette  against 
Louisiana  Power  and  Light  Co.,  the 
municipality's  actions  had  been  pro- 
prietary rather  than  governmental 
and  Justice  Burger  had  suggested  in  a 
concurring  opinion  that  governmental 
action  should  be  immune  from  anti- 
trust challenge.  But  the  Boulder 
Court,  while  acknowledging  that  the 
Parker  doctrine  reflects  Congress  in- 
tention to  embody  in  the  Sherman  Act 
the  federalist  principle  of  State  sover- 
eignty, expressly  held  that  the  Federal 
system  "has  no  place  for  sovereign 
cities." 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  municipal  of- 
ficials are  concerned  that  their  legiti- 
mate exercise  of  both  their  proprie- 
tary and  governmental  responsibilities 
will  give  rise  to  treble  damage  antij 
trust  liability.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  are  advising  us  that  they  favor 
an  amendment  to  the  antitrust  laws  to 
extend  the  Parker  State  action  exemp- 
tion to  cities  and  other  political  subdi- 
visions of  the  State.  I  am  advised  that 
the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  forwarded  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  a  number  of 
resolutions  adopted  by  city  councils 
and  local  bodies  requesting  a  legisla- 
tive remedy.  Many  of  us  have  also 
been  hearing  from  individual  munici- 
palities in  our  districts. 

I  am  convinced  myself  that  this  is  a 
problem  of  sufficient  importance  to 
merit  the  prompt  attention  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committees  of  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  I  understand  that 
Senator  Thurmond  is  having  legisla- 
tion prepared  for  introduction  in  the 
other  body.  The  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  my  contribution 
toward  getting  the  legislative  process 
imderway  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. My  bill  provides  that  a  unit  of 
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local  government  shall  be  liable  under 
the  antitrust  laws  for  any  conduct 
within  the  authority  vested  in  such 
unit  by  any  law  only  to  the  extent 
that  a  State,  if  such  State  were  au- 
thorized by  any  law  to  engage  in  iden- 
tical conduct,  would  be  liable  under 
the  antitrust  laws  for  such  identical 
conduct.  This  may  not  be  a  perfect  so- 
lution to  the  problem,  but  I  believe  it 
is  a  useful  start.  I  invite  other  Mem- 
bers to  join  me  in  this  important  initi- 
ative by  cosponsoring  this  bill.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  AN  OUTSTANDING 
NEWSPAPER  PUBUSHER,  IRA 
CAHN 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  raise  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  achievements  and  accomplish- 
ments of  an  outstanding  newspaper 
publisher  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  New  York,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent. 

I  refer  to  Ira  Cahn,  publisher  of  the 
Massapequa  Post,  a  newspaper  serving 
some  8,000  families  in  the  communi- 
ties of  Massapequa  and  Massapequa 
Park,  and  the  Amityville  Record  serv- 
ing the  Amityville  community.  Ira 
Cahn  founded  the  Massapequa  Post  in 
1951.  Throughout  the  more  than  three 
decades  the  newspaper  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Ira  Cahn.  it  has  been  a 
strong  and  forceful  voice  for  communi- 
ty betterment. 

During  those  years,  I  have  been  a 
reader  of  the  Massapequa  Post  and 
have  long  admired  the  high  standards 
of  journalism  which  have  been  estab- 
lished under  Ira  Cahn's  supervision. 
This  is  in  no  small  part  due  to  the  fact 
that  Ira's  lovely  and  talented  wife  Bar- 
bara, has  served  as  the  paper's  manag- 
ing editor  during  most  of  the  years  the 
Massapequa  Post  has  been  published. 
The  newspaper  has  won  more  than 
100  awards  of  journalistic  excellence 
in  every  field  of  journalistic  endeavor, 
and  represents  the  very  epitome  of  re- 
sponsible community  leadership  and 
service. 

Ira  Cahn,  now  generally  referred  to 
as  the  dean  of  Long  Island  newspaper 
publishers  and  editors,  has  won  sub- 
stantial recognition  from  his  peers.  He 
has  served  as  president  of  the  New 
York  Press  Association,  and  is  current- 
ly a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Long 
Island  Press  Association.  Always  inter- 
ested in  the  younger  generation.  Ira 
Cahn  is  an  associate  professor  of  com- 
munity journalism  at  C.  W.  Post  Col- 
lege in  Greenvale,  N.Y..  and  no  better 
instructor  in  that  field  can  be  found. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  would  think  that 
with  all  of  these  professional  duties 
and  responsibilities,  Ira  Cahn's  days 
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would  be  fully  occupied.  But  such  is 
far  from  the  truth.  Pew  have  devoted 
as  much  time  to  community  and  civic 
affairs  as  has  Ira  Cahn.  For  example, 
he  has  taken  a  most  active  interest  in 
the  history  of  the  Massapequa  area, 
and  is  a  founding  member  of  the  Mas- 
sapequa Historical  Society.  He  also 
served  as  vice  chairman  of  the  bicen- 
tennial commission  for  the  town  of 
Oyster  Bay. 

In  truth,  Mr.  Speaker,  Ira  Cahn  is 
not  only  an  outstanding  newspaper 
editor  and  publisher,  he  is  an  out- 
standing citizen  of  this  great  Nation  of 
ours.  I  know  that  my  colleagues  here 
in  the  House  join  me  in  offering  our 
heartiest  congratulations  and  our 
warmest  best  wishes  to  Ira  and  his 
lovely  wife  Barbara.  Together,  they 
have  forged  an  exemplary  record  of 
community  service  and  leadership 
which  can  serve  as  a  most  inspiring  ex- 
ample for  all  of  us.« 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  city  today  is  one  of  nice  homes, 
excellent  schools,  friendly  people,  and 
a  good,  responsive  local  government.  It 
is  a  community  of  involved  citizens 
taking  an  active  role  in  helping  each 
other  and  the  community  through  a 
variety  of  clubs  and  organizations.  It  is 
a  mature  city  that  is  aware  and  proud 
of  its  past  and  optimistic  about  its 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  Birming- 
ham and  their  civic  leaders  deserve  to 
be  congratulated  for  their  fine  work  in 
making  Birmingham  an  excellent 
place  to  live.  As  the  city  readies  itself 
for  its  golden  anniversary  celebration. 
I  wish  it  continued  success  and  pros- 
perity in  the  decades  to  come.* 


BIRMINGHAM.  MICH.,  CELE- 
BRATES GOLDEN  ANNIVERSA- 
RY 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
next  week  the  city  of  Birmingham, 
Mich.,  commences  its  celebration  of 
the  50th  anniversary  of  its  incorpora- 
tion. It  has  been  my  privilege  to  repre- 
sent the  city  and  its  people  through- 
out my  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  I  wish  to  extend  my 
sincerest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  them  on  their  golden  anni- 
versary. 

While  the  history  of  Birmingham  as 
a  city  goes  back  50  years,  its  real  histo- 
ry extends  back  over  157  years  when 
the  first  settlers  built  their  cabins  in 
the  area.  These  were  people  who  left 
the  comfort,  civilization,  and  confine- 
ment of  the  eastern  States  to  seek  op- 
portunity and  to  build  a  new  and 
better  life  for  themselves  and  their 
families  through  hard  work  and  true 
grit  out  west.  These  were  the  same 
people  who  eventually  built  a  great 
nation  that  straddled  a  continent. 

From  this  beginning,  the  history  of 
Birmingham  parallels  the  growth  of 
our  Nation.  From  the  few  log  cabins 
along  an  Indian  trail,  a  hard  days 
travel  from  Detroit.  Birmingham  grew 
to  become  a  small  town  that  serviced 
the  many  farms  in  the  area.  In  the 
20th  century  with  the  improvement  of 
roads  and  the  means  of  travel,  the  face 
of  Birmingham  changed  again  to 
become  first  a  bustling  town  and  then 
the  modem,  attractive  suburban  com- 
munity it  is  today. 

While  Birmingham  today  is  part  of 
the  sprawling  Detroit  metropolitan 
community,  it  has  been  able  to  retain 
its  own  identity  and  historic  charm. 


STATEMENT  OP  THE  HONORA- 
BLE MARCY  KAPTUR  BEFORE 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  BANK- 
ING. FINANCE  AND  URBAN  AF- 
FAIRS IN  THE  U.S.  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES.  MAY  9, 
1983 


HON.  MARCT  KAPTUR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  insert  a  copy  of  the  statement 
which  I  made  before  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, on  May  9,  1983,  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  quota  increase  request.  My 
statement  follows: 

Statement  of  the  Honorable  Marcy 
Kaptur  Before  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  May  9, 
1983 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  thinking  about  the  request  for  the 
IMF  quota  increase,  and  before  we  vote  on 
this  issue,  I  would  like  to  explain  my  posi- 
tion. This  is  one  of  the  more  difficult  votes 
with  which  I  ijersonally  have  been  faced  in 
my  months  in  Congress.  I  intent  to  insert 
my  full  statement  in  the  Record. 

The  extensive  hearings  Involving  wit- 
nesses on  all  sides  of  this  issue,  which  I  com- 
mend Congressman  Neal,  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Trade,  In- 
vestment and  Monetary  Policy,  for  holding, 
have  aided  me  in  my  decision  on  this 
matter.  I  thank  Congressman  Neal  and 
Chairman  St  Germain  for  their  excellent 
work  and  for  the  excellent  work  of  their 
staffs.  I  want  to  briefly  share  my  ideas  with 
the  committee  members. 

I  regrettably  will  not  support  the  proposal 
to  authorize  an  increase  in  the  U.S.  quota  to 
the  IMF.  However,  I  do  not  want  this  to  be 
Interpreted  as  a  vote  against  the  American 
role  in  international  development,  but 
rather  as  a  statement  of  deep  concern  that 
international  financial  institutions  present- 
ly in  place  are  not  properly  constituted  to 
result  in  third  world  development  that 
touches  the  masses  of  poor  people  in  the 
host  countries.  No  short-term  financial 
band-aid  in  the  form  of  IMF  increases  to 
provide  so-called  liquidity  can  begin  to  ad- 
dress the  staggering  long-term  debt  these 
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nations  have  amassed  as  they  embarked  on 
development.  Amendments  being  offered  by 
several  members  to  stretch-out  repayments, 
though  well-intentioned,  are  nothing  more 
than  attempts  to  make  a  "silk  purse  out  of  a 
sow's  ear."  No  matter  how  hard  we  try  to 
address  the  long-term  debt  issue,  the  IMF 
proves  to  be  an  inadequate  institution. 

First,  I  am  disturbed  by  the  fact  that  at 
best,  the  result  of  the  banks  and  the  IMF  - 
lending  activities,  as  George  Champion  for- 
merly from  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  stated, 
has  been  the  creation  of  a  heavy  debt  with 
little  or  no  improvement  in  the  living  stand- 
ards of  the  developing  countries'  needy 
people.  Loaned  funds,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, should  not  be  used  for  the  expansion 
of  recipient  governments,  nor  for  the  pur- 
chase of  military  equipment,  nor  for  invest- 
ment in  capital-intensive  industries.  Rather, 
loaned  funds  should  aid  people  and  small 
enterprises,  including  such  entities  as  agri- 
cultural cooperatives,  which  address  the 
real  needs  of  the  poor  in  developing  nations. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  common  knowledge  that 
IMP  recommendations  to  developing  na- 
tions have  often  adversely  impacted  on  such 
development.  As  the  Interreligious  Task 
Force  on  U.S.  Food  Policy  stated  to  the  Sul)- 
committee  on  International  Trade,  "by  rec- 
ommending policies  that  will  restore  a  for- 
eign exchange  balance  in  the  short-run,  the 
IMF  undermines  the  basis  for  long-term, 
self-reliant,  needs-oriented  development." 

E^ssentially,  IMF  policy  is  a  policy  of  stay- 
ing the  course.  I  believe  that  we  must  break 
the  pattern  of  encouraging  export-led  devel- 
opment strategies  for  the  developing  na- 
tions. These  strategies  have  resulted  in  the 
following  scenario:  1)  increased  borrowing 
for  longer  periods  of  time;  2)  massive  debts; 

3)  IMF  suggestions  that  these  nations  tight- 
en monetary  and  fiscal  policies;  and  finally 

4)  heightened  political  tensions  and  social 
unrest  in  host  countries.  Governments  in 
developing  nations  must  not  have  to  resort 
the  repressive  economic  policies  in  order  to 
carry  out  IMF-encouraged  financial  ar- 
rangements. 

I  believe  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
cannot  be  separated  from  development  poli- 
cies, and  so  we  must  work  for  major  changes 
in  global  economic  development  and  trade 
arrangements.  Holding  a  conference,  mod- 
eled after  the  original  Bretton  Woods  Con- 
ference, that  focuses  on  international  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  and  its  relation  to  de- 
velopment policy,  is  crucial  and  timely. 
Most  of  our  nation's  current  trade  trou- 
bles—the falling  exports,  the  disputes  over 
other  countries'  trading  tactics,  the  alleged 
decline  of  American  industrial  competitive- 
ness—are the  result  of  exchange  rates  fuel- 
ing an  overpriced  dollar,  lifted  by  high  in-, 
terest  rates,  as  well  as  the  problems  of  cash- 
rich  banks  that  reacted  to  Mideast  oil  prire 
hikes  of  the  1970s.  The  abnormally  high 
dollar  is  doing  irreparable  harm  to  our  econ- 
omy—both to  the  export  industries  and  to 
producers  here  that  must  compete  with  im- 
ports. Moreoever,  it  is  devastating  to  debtor 
nations.  Hence,  the  North  and  South  must 
engage  in  a  major  dialogue  to  fundamental- 
ly alter  current  arrangements  in  the  inter- 
national fiscal  and  monetary  systems,  and 
address  their  relation  to  development 
policy.  I  will  support  all  efforts  to  do  this. 

Finally,  I  believe  that  the  major  banks 
which  loaned  this  money  are  entirely  re- 
sponsible for  their  own  actions,  and  that 
greater  regulation  is  not  the  answer.  I  be- 
lieve these  banlcs,  on  their  own,  should  set 
up  larger  loan  loss  reserves.  Their  painful 
experience    in    the    international    lending 
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arena  should  be  adequate  impetus  to  do  so. 
Unfortunately,  the  idea  which  Senator  Dole 
<ln  the  other  body)  floated  of  a  progressive 
excise  tax  on  deposits  of  commercial  banks 
earmarked  to  the  IMF  to  bolster  its  funds, 
while  intellectually  appealing,  is  not  politi- 
caUy  feasible.  A  useful  albeit  a  modest  pro- 
posal at  first  blush,  would  be  to  have  the 
banks  pay  for  the  regulatory  agency  exams 
evaluating  and  commenting  on  their  coun- 
try risk,  similar  to  a  user  fee.  Under  the  cur- 
rent system,  the  U.S.  government  pays  for 
the  exams  which  the  agencies  perform  on 
U.S.  banks  with  significant  foreign  lending 
activities.  The  cost  is  not  insignificant,  and 
is  borne  equally  by  the  U.S.  taxpayers.  We 
should  see  to  it  that  the  large  banks  which 
land  abroad  and  benefit  from  the  IMF,  pay 
the  Treasury  the  examination  fee. 

In  conclusion,  I  oppose  the  request  for  the 
IMF  quota  Increase  for  several  reasons. 
First,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  IMF  lending 
activities  address  the  problems  faced  by  the 
poor  in  third  world  nations.  Export-led  de- 
velopment policies,  encouraged  by  the  IMF, 
have  undermined  the  basis  for  long-term, 
needs-oriented  development.  Second,  I  be- 
lieve that  a  worldwide  conference  is  neces- 
sary to  assess  and  alter  international  fiscal, 
monetary  and  development  policies.  I  will 
support  efforts  to  aid  developing  countries, 
not  by  increasing  the  IMF  quota,  but  rather 
by  pushing  for  a  worldwide  conference  to 
work  for  major  changes  in  global  economic 
development  and  trade  arrangements.  Final- 
ly, I  believe  that  the  banks  must  be  respon- 
sible for  their  own  errors,  and  that  the  U.S. 
taxpayers  should  not  be  forced  to  pay  for 
the  mistakes  of  the  large  banks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
again  for  allowing  me  this  time  today  to 
share  my  deeply-held  views.* 


BUSINESS  PERSON  OF  THE 
YEAR 


HON.  CARL  D.  PURSELL 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sharing  with  my  colleagues  a  success 
story  of  Mr.  R.  Dale  Moretz,  the 
owner  of  a  small  business  in  Jackson. 
Mich.  Mr.  Moretz  accomplished  the 
impossible  of  keeping  a  small  business 
alive  and  employees  on  its  pajrroll 
during  the  most  severe  recession  in 
the  history  of  Michigan.  For  this  ac- 
complishment, Mr.  Moretz  was  named 
Michigan  Small  Business  Person  of 
the  Year  by  the  U.S.  Small  Business 
Administration. 

Mr.  Moretz,  coowner  of  the  Mid- 
American Products  Corp.,  accom- 
plished this  impossible  task  by  using 
wise  management  practices  and  by  at- 
tracting U.S.  defense  contracts.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Moretz,  the  defense 
contracts  gave  his  company  a  higher 
priority  in  securing  raw  materials  that 
were  in  short  supply  during  the  1972 
Arab  oil  embargo. 

I  offer  my  congratulations  to  Mr. 
Moretz  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
of  his  accomplishment  as  outlined  in 
the  following  news  article  printed  in 
the  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot. 
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(The  article  follows:) 

Bdsuvess  Person  or  tre  Yeak 

CO-OWNER  OP  JACKSON  PIRM  USED  DEFENSE 
CONTRACTS  TO  KEEP  WHEELS  TURNING 

(By  Dan  Spickler) 

R.  Dale  Moretz  of  Jackson,  named  Michi- 
gan Small  Business  Person  of  the  Year, 
showed  how  to  keep  a  fledgling  business 
alive  during  a  recession. 

When  the  going  got  tough  after  his  com- 
pany formed  in  1972,  particularly  because  of 
the  Arab  oil  embargo,  Moretz  went  after  de- 
fense contracts.  That  made  the  firm  a  high 
priority  for  obtaining  petroleiun-based  ma- 
terials. 

Moretz,  co-owner  of  Mid-American  Prod- 
ucts Inc.,  1603  Wildwood,  was  named  the 
state's  Small  Business  Person  of  the  Tear 
by  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administration. 

"The  selection  Is  an  honor,  but  I  was 
really  most  proud  when  I  was  nominated, 
because  you  are  nominated  by  your  peers," 
Moretz  said.  Advisory  councils  made  up  of 
smEill  business  owners  in  each  state  made 
nominations  to  the  SBA,  and  one  winner 
was  selected  In  each  state.  Moretz  was  given 
the  award  for  Michigan. 

Moretz  has  been  active  in  the  Greater 
Jackson  Chamber  of  Commerce  Small  Busi- 
ness Council  and  has  testified  before  state 
and  congressional  representatives  about 
pending  legislation.  He  is  also  a  director  of 
the  Independent  Business  Association,  a 
statewide  group  representing  2,000  small 
employers. 

He  has  served  on  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Small  Business  and  the  Michigan 
Conference  on  Small  Business. 

The  Jackson  man  will  receive  the  award  at 
a  limcheon  Monday,  May  9,  in  Lansing  as 
part  of  National  Small  Business  Week,  May 
8-14. 

Moretz,  41,  of  1123  Woodbrldge,  was  hon- 
ored for  his  demonstration  "that  a  small  en- 
trepreneur, with  a  good  product  and  the  ap- 
plication of  sound  management  principles, 
can  be  successful  even  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances,"  said  Raymond  L. 
Harshman,  Michigan  director  of  the  SBA. 

Mid-American  Products,  founded  in  1972, 
started  with  a  handful  of  employees  and  has 
grown  to  a  diversified  thermoplastic  mold- 
ing firm  with  44  workers  and  annual  sales 
approaching  $2  million.  It  makes  parts  for 
aerospace,  automotive,  electronic  and  home 
appliance  firms  and  numerous  other  appli- 
cations. 

Harshman  said  Mid-American  demonstrat- 
ed resourcefulness  when,  shortly  after  be- 
glimlng  business,  it  faced  trouble  with  the 
oil  embargo  and  the  subsequent  recession. 

Moretz  said  the  company  survived  by  se- 
curing U.S.  defense  contracts,  which  grew  to 
account  for  40  percent  of  Its  sales  voliune. 

"Now  It's  more  like  25  percent,"  he  said. 

The  defense  contracts  gave  Mid-American 
higher  priority  in  securing  polymer  raw  ma- 
terials that  were  in  short  supply  due  to  the 
oil  embargo. 

Moretz  Is  one  of  three  owners  of  Mid- 
American. He  grew  up  In  North  Carolina 
and  graduated  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1967. 

Although  he  came  to  Michigan  and  to 
Jackson  to  start  the  plastics  firm,  Moretz 
said  the  state's  business  climate  Is  still  nega- 
tive due  to  Increased  taxation  and  higher 
than  average  employee  costs. 

"I  see  the  national  economy  Improving,  so 
naturally  Michigan's  economy  will  Improve, 
but  we're  still  In  a  very  negative  climate," 
he  said. 
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As  for  Mid-American  Products,  however, 
Moretz  said  he  expects  his  firm  to  continue 
to  grow. 

"I  think  the  whole  future  of  Michigan 
really  depends  on  small  business  people,"  he 
said.  "We  make  up  the  most  employement 
In  the  state." 

SBA  defines  a  small  business  as  one  that 
employs  fewer  than  500  employees.  Such 
firms  represent  98  percent  of  the  13.3  mil- 
lion firms  In  the  country.  Small  businesses 
account  for  half  of  the  country's  total  em- 
ployement, about  50  million  people.  Nine 
out  of  10  of  these  small  firms  employ  fewer 
than  10  people. 

Of  the  roughly  2.500  businesses  in  Jack- 
son County,  1,800  of  them  employ  fewer 
than  10  people,  according  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  study  of  Jackson 
Issued  In  19<79. 

James  Barrett,  president  of  Michigan 
Chamber  o<  Commerce,  recently  reported 
that  between  1960  and  1976,  79  percent  of 
all  new  jobs  created  In  the  state  were  by 
firms  classified  as  small  businesses. 

A  recent  SBA  report  concludes  that  small 
businesses  a-etaln  employees  to  a  greater 
extent  than  larger  firms  and  that  the  reces- 
sion was  ntot  as  damaging  to  smaller  firms 
because  of  petter  cost  controls. 

Despite  record  bankruptcies  of  65,807  In 
1982,  a  38  percent  increase  over  the  previous 
year,  entrepreneurs  are  breaking  Into  the 
business  world  at  a  record  pace.  Incorpora- 
tion of  new  businesses  totaled  about  560,000 
In  1982,  double  that  of  a  decade  ago,  SBA 
officials  said.* 


A  "SALUTE"  TO  THE  WORCES- 
TER, MASS.,  DISTRICT  MEDI- 
CAL SOCIETY  AND  UNITED 
WAY 


HON.  JOSEPH  D.  EARLY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  ELARLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  April 
15,  the  district  medical  society  in  my 
home  city  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  initiat- 
ed a  program  to  give  free  medical  care 
"as  long  as  there's  a  need"  to  "reces- 
sion-distressed patients"  and  their 
families  who  are  now  without  health 
insurance.  Dr.  John  P.  Howe  III,  presi- 
dent of  the  district  society,  announced 
that  more  than  450  physicians  have 
agreed  to  participate  in  this  activity 
which  will  be  conducted  in  cosponsor- 
ship  with  the  United  Way.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  wholehearted  personal 
endorsement  of  this  noble  gesture  and 
extend  my  congratulations  and  appre- 
ciation to  everyone  connected  with  it. 
The  loss  of  health  insurance  bene- 
fits, through  no  fault  of  their  own,  is 
one  of  the  major  tragedies  being  vis- 
ited upon  imemployed  workers  and 
their  family  members  in  every  region 
of  the  country.  Many  authorities  be- 
lieve that  widespread  unemployment 
will  continue  to  plague  the  Nation 
over  an  extended  period  and  will 
affect  several  million  Americans.  The 
records  around  the  country  reveal  that 
because  they  cannot  pay,  and  because 
of  pride,  embarrassment,  discourage- 
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ment,  and  other  reasons,  a  very  great 
number  of  afflicted  individuals  tend  to 
avoid  seeking  needed  medical  treat- 
ment until  an  illness  reaches  an  emer- 
gency, and  sometimes  an  irreversible, 
stage. 

The  tremendous  mental  strain,  phys- 
ical harm,  and  declining  morale  being 
experienced  by  these  distressed  fami- 
lies is  easy  to  imagine.  No  one  under- 
stands the  undermining  potentialities 
and  actualities  of  accelerating  health 
deterioration  in  such  a  situation  better 
than  the  doctors  of  medicine.  But  un- 
derstanding and  even  good  intentions 
are  one  thing;  taking  effective  action 
is  another.  Such  action  requires  orga- 
nization, scheduling,  the  giving  up  of 
substantial  compensation  and  family 
recreation  time  and  unselfish  coopera- 
tion between  and  among  individuals 
and  units.  But  above  all  else,  it  re- 
quires the  actual  application  of  genu- 
ine concern  for  a  fellow  human  being 
and  genuine  compassion  for  the  bad 
fortune  of  a  neighbor. 

Of  course.  Federal  and  State  Gov- 
ernments and  legislatures  are  trying  to 
find  ways  and  means  to  provide  neces- 
sary health  care  to  unemployed  work- 
ers and  their  families.  Unfortunately, 
these  well  meant  efforts  are  too  often 
regarded  as  being  procedurally  com- 
plex, lacking  in  the  hiunan  touch  and 
too  long  delayed  for  corrective  impact 
upon  a  home  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  noted  sociology 
writers  have  been  emphasizing,  over 
the  past  decade,  their  fears  about  a 
dangerously  increasing  withdrawal, 
among  Americans,  of  any  personal  in- 
terest in  the  well-being  of  their  neigh- 
bors residing  in  the  same  streets,  in 
the  same  housing  area,  in  the  same 
community.  The  abstraction  from  a 
neighbor's  difficulties;  the  wish  "not 
to  get  Involved";  the  lack  of  response 
even  in  an  obvious  crisis,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  the  rule  among  Ameri- 
cans rather  than  the  exception.  This 
abstraction  fosters  a  cool  indifference 
to  a  neighbor's  plight,  which  can  lead 
to  bias,  which  can  lead  to  hostility, 
which  can  result  in  violence  and  much 
additional  evil.  It  is  a  dread  disease 
that  can  grow  to  epidemic  proportions. 
It  can  sabotage  the  foundation  imity 
of  citizen  effort  which  is  essential  to 
the  reasonable  accomplishment  of 
community  objectives  for  common 
progress  and  improvement  in  the  qual- 
ity of  local  life. 

Beyond  their  immense  contribution 
of  free  medical  care  for  unfortunate 
fellow  citizens,  the  members  of  the 
Worcester  District  Medical  Society 
and  the  United  Way  have  made  an 
equally,  if  not  more,  important  contri- 
bution to  the  revival  and  strengthen- 
ing of  our  traditional  neighborly  spirit 
in  our  area.  Such  a  revival  can  serve  to 
restore  trust  and  confidence  and  a 
high  morale  and  a  more  general  feel- 
ing of  well-being  and  unity  throughout 
a  community.  It  can  regenerate  a  true 
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concern  and  compassion  for  a  neigh- 
bor in  distress  which  the  Bible  encour- 
ages us  all  to  do  second  only  to  the  pri- 
mary directive  to  love  God.  The  neigh- 
borly action  of  so  many  of  our  Worces- 
ter doctors  could  lead  to  the  cure  of 
more  than  just  physical  ills.  It  could 
inspire  the  spreading  of  greater  good 
will  among  people  in  all  neighbor- 
hoods everywhere  which  is  the  foun- 
dation of  better  understanding  in  a 
more  peaceful  country  and  world. 

That  is  why  I  hope  the  generous  ges- 
ture of  otu-  Worcester  District  Medical 
Society  will  be  highly  contagious  and 
speedily  imitated  throughout  the 
country. 

That  is  why  I  will  fully  support  this 
splendid  program  to  "help  thy  neigh- 
bor." 

That  is  why  I  believe  the  members 
of  our  district  medical  society  and 
their  associates  merit  a  united 
"salute"  from  their  fellow  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  include  an  editorial  about  the 
district  medical  society's  program  that 
appeared  in  the  April  19,  1983,  issue  of 
the  Worcester,  Mass.,  Evening  Ga- 
zette. The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  E^rening 
Gazette,  Apr.  19,  1983] 
Responding  to  Crisis 

The  Worcester  District  Medical  Society 
deserves  praise  for  Its  program  to  help  the 
jobless  maintain  adequate  levels  of  medical 
care. 

Some  450  physician  members  of  the  socie- 
ty have  agreed  to  take  part  In  a  program  de- 
signed for  those  who  have  lost  health  bene- 
fits because  they  have  been  out  of  work  for 
an  extended  period.  Doctors  will  see  and 
treat  patients  who  are  referred  through  the 
First  Call-United  Way  hotline. 

In  Worcester,  as  across  the  nation,  doctors 
are  finding  that  people  who  normally  are 
covered  by  employers'  health  plans  are 
being  forced  to  forgo  medical  care  when 
their  coverage  vanishes  with  a  layoff  notice 
or  benefits  run  out.  The  program  Is  planned 
to  help  out-of-work  people  and  their  fami- 
lies who  do  not  Inunediately  qualify  for 
other  aid  programs.  Similar  programs  have 
been  set  up  in  Michigan  and  other  states 
where  the  jobless  rate  has  been  high,  the 
American  Medical  Association  says. 

Worcester  area  hospitals,  the  city  health 
department  and  the  area  pharmaceutical  as- 
sociations have  been  asked  to  lend  their  re- 
sources to  the  project  as  well.  The  program 
should  be  a  boon  to  those  In  need.* 


CONSTRUCTION  DIFFERENTIAL 
SUBSIDY  PAYBACKS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Merchant  Marine  re- 
cently held  an  oversight  hearing  on 
the  controversial  issue  of  the  payback 
of  construction  differential  subsidies, 
which  is  presently  the  subject  of  a  De- 
partment of  Transportation  rulemak- 
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ing.  The  proposed  rule  would  permit 
tank  vessels— that  have  been  con- 
structed with  subsidies  and  that  can 
only  operate  in  our  foreign  trade— to 
operate  in  our  domestic  trade  upon  re- 
payment of  the  unamortized  subsidies 
that  are  owed  plus  interest. 

After  hearing  extensive  arguments 
both  in  favor  of  and  against  the  pro- 
posed rule,  1  and  the  great  majority  of 
the  Members  present  at  the  hearing 
concluded  that  issuance  of  the  rule 
would  not  be  in  the  Nation's  best  in- 
terest. We,  therefore,  transmitted  our 
views  to  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion to  be  considered  during  the  rule- 
making process. 

Recently,  several  major  newspapers 
have  published  editorials  favoring  is- 
suance of  the  proposed  rule.  Those 
editorials  appear  to  have  been  written 
by  people  not  familiar  with  all  of  the 
facts  of  this  controversy.  For  that 
reason  I  was  pleased  to  see  in  the  New 
York  Times  a  response  to  that  paper's 
editorial  on  the  subject.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  accurately  and  forcefully  points 
out  that  adoption  of  the  proposed  rule 
will  cost  the  Government  money,  will 
reduce  our  defense  capabilities,  and 
will  result  in  a  loss  of  jobs.  I  would  like 
to  share  this  response  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

[From  the  New  York  "Hmes.  Apr.  27,  19831 

Protect  Unsubsidized  Tankers 

(By  Richard  T.  du  Moulin) 

(The  wlrter  Is  vice  president  of  Ogden 
Marine,  Inc.) 

By  endorsing  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation proposal  to  permit  subsidized 
tankers  to  return  to  domestic  service  (edito- 
rial April  14),  you  condemn  the  unsubsi- 
dized domestic  tanker  industry  so  Important 
to  this  nation's  movement  of  oil  and  to  na- 
tional defense.  Let  me  review  some  facts. 

Of  the  10  million  tons  of  unsubsidized 
tankers  In  our  domestic  trade,  over  1.6  mil- 
lion tons  are  now  at  anchor— unemployed. 
Thousands  of  sailors  are  on  the  beach.  Ship- 
owners are  having  difficulty  paying  their 
mortgages,  and  shipyards  are  not  receiving 
any  orders  for  new  ships.  This  is  the  true 
picture  of  the  domestic,  unsubsidized 
market. 

Private  and  publicly  owned  shipping  com- 
panies, many  based  in  New  York,  have  in- 
vested $5  billion  in  the  past  10  years,  with- 
out subsidy  and  without  guarantee  of  profit. 
They  are  not  oversubsidized— they  are  not 
subsidized  at  all.  They  are  not  over-regulat- 
ed—they operate  in  a  free  domestic  market 
protected  only  from  foreign-flag  ships. 

Because  of  the  depressed  market,  1  to  2 
million  tons  of  old  tankers  will  soon  be 
scrapped.  This  is  unfortunate  since  most  are 
in  good  condition,  and  of  the  "handy  size" 
preferred  by  the  Navy  for  military  support. 
The  British  used  34  such  vessels  to  support 
their  10,000-man  Falklands  force.  We  would 
need  hundreds  to  support  our  Rapid  De- 
ployment Force.  By  the  way,  most  of  these 
old  tankers  are  faster  than  modem  tankers, 
having  extra-horsepower  engines. 

The  Transportation  Department  is  now 
proposing  2  to  4  million  tons  of  U.S.  tank- 
ers, built  with  Government  subsidy  to  com- 
pete abroad,  be  allowed  to  repay  that  subsi- 
dy and  return  to  the  unsubsidized  domestic 
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trade.  This  was  never  Intended  In  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Acts  of  1936  and  1970,  and 
would  force  out  of  service  40  to  60  modem 
unsubsidlzed  tankers— a  quarter  of  our  fleet. 

This  payback  of  an  estimated  $200  million 
of  subsidy  is  not  what  It  seems.  First,  it's 
tax-deductible!  Second,  the  Government 
loses  tax  revenue  from  owners  and  their 
crews  who  go  out  of  business  or  are  unem- 
ployed. Third,  many  owners  will  be  forced 
into  bankruptcy,  leaving  the  Government 
with  up  to  $1.5  billion  of  guaranteed  debt. 
In  the  end,  the  Government  and  the  tax- 
payers lose.  Upon  close  examination,  subsi- 
dy payback  provides  windfalls  to  only  a  few 
shipowners  and  is  destructive  and  unfair  to 
all  other  shipowners,  shipyards,  merchant 
seamen  and  the  national  defense. 

I  hope  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  the  White  House  realize  this  and  with- 
draw their  proposal.* 


ANOTHER  REASON  TO  DENY 
ROMANIA  MPN  STATUS 


JMI 


HON.  MARK  D.  SIUANDER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11, 1983 

•  Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
President  Reagan  has  set  a  June  30 
date  for  the  loss  of  Romania's  most-fa- 
vored-nation trading  status.  Each 
spring  a  sort  of  unofficial  bargaining 
process  begins  when  the  Communist 
country's  trading  status  comes  up  for 
review.  MFN  is  used  as  a  tool  to  en- 
courage socialist  countries  to  adopt 
more  acceptable  emigration  and 
htwian  rights  policies.  It  waives  trade 
restrictions  with  Soviet  bloc  countries 
with  which  we  do  not  have  a  bilateral 
trade  agreement  if  they  show  some 
steps  toward  improvement  in  those 
areas. 

The  President  imposed  the  deadline 
on  MPN  because  of  a  new  education 
tax  implemented  by  the  Romanian 
Government  in  November.  The  tax 
makes  emigration  practically  impossi- 
ble by  requiring  that  anyone  desiring 
to  emigirate  repay  the  Government  for 
all  secondary  and  postsecondary  edu- 
cation received.  The  tax  is  usually  in- 
flated and  must  be  paid  in  Western 
currency.  The  catch  is  that  no  Roma- 
nian citizen  is  permitted  to  possess 
such  currency.  Romanians  pay  income 
taxes  that  are  supposed  to  cover  edu- 
cation costs,  but  if  they  wish  to  emi- 
grate they  must  pay  again. 

Another  crackdown  of  concern  to 
those  interested  in  himian  rights  in 
Romania  is  the  Government's  in- 
creased vigor  at  enforcing  an  old  type- 
writer registration  law.  Hand-written 
documents  can  be  easily  traced,  so  the 
typewriter  is  a  vital  tool  for  the 
human  rights  and  religious  rights 
movements  in  Romania.  The  law  is 
being  enforced  with  new  enthusiasm 
mainly  to  keep  Romanian  pastors 
from  duplicating  religious  documents. 

Most  recently,  loan  Teodosiu  was  re- 
leased from  a  Romanian  prison  after  a 
Christian  organization  in  Pennsylva- 
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nia  paid  his  education  tax.  Mr.  Teodo- 
siu has  traveled  to  the  United  States 
to  tell  Americans  about  what  is  hap- 
pening to  the  Christians  who  live  in 
Romania. 

Everyone  knows  that  human  rights 
are  violated  in  Communist  countries 
every  day.  so  it  really  is  not  surprising 
that  the  press  took  little  interest  in 
loan  Teodosiu's  story.  The  press  usual- 
ly finds  it  more  newsworthy  to  report 
on  human  rights  violations  in  coim- 
tries  friendly  to  the  United  States. 
However,  Teodosiu  is  thankful  because 
many  individual  Congressmen  and 
Senators  took  an  interest  in  his 
human  rights  and  he  is  now  in  Amer- 
ica. 

Teodosiu  was  imprisoned  in  Roma- 
nia for  his  role  as  a  spokesman  for  the 
Romanian  Christian  Committee  for 
the  Defense  of  Human  Rights,  a  group 
that  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  Roma- 
nian Government  and,  therefore,  has 
no  legal  right  to  exist.  At  a  press  con- 
ference on  April  15,  he  described  some 
of  the  conditions  in  the  Bucharest 
prison  where  he  was  held.  According 
to  Teodosiu,  prisoners  were  kept  in  a 
cell  7  feet  long  and  3  feet  wide,  where 
no  light  could  get  in.  He  left  his  cell 
only  for  interrogations  during  his 
entire  3-month  stay.  The  interroga- 
tions are  a  story  in  themselves. 

During  one  session,  Teodosiu  was 
questioned  for  60  consecutive  hours. 
He  was  not  permitted  to  eat,  drink,  or 
sleep,  and  was  strapped  into  a  special 
chair  with  an  apparatus  that  forced 
his  eyes  open  the  entire  time.  While 
lights  flashed  on  and  off,  he  was  told 
to  confess  that  he  was  working  with 
the  CIA.  If  he  confessed,  his  sentence 
would  be  less  than  20  years  in  prison; 
if  he  refused,  his  sentence  would  be 
more  than  20  years,  or  execution. 

Prisoners  were  not  permitted  to  sit 
down  in  their  cells  between  5  a.m.  and 
10  p.m.  They  received  only  a  piece  of 
bread  and  hot  water— called  tea— for 
breakfast,  a  bowl  of  hot  water  with 
some  beans  or  grains  of  rice  for  limch, 
and  a  cup  of  hot  water  in  the  evening. 
To  keep  warm,  Teodosiu  would  tiuTi 
on  a  current  of  cold  water  in  his  cell 
that  served  as  a  shower.  The  cold 
water  was  warmer  than  the  surroimd- 
ing  air. 

Teodosiu  was  released  on  March  9, 
and  recently  came  to  America.  At  the 
press  conference,  he  thanked  the  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  who  were  will- 
ing to  call  and  write  the  Romanian 
Elmbassy  on  his  behalf,  because  with- 
out their  intervention  he  said  he 
would  now  be  the  victim  of  an  execu- 
tioner's gun.  However,  Teodosiu  is  just 
one  success  story  in  a  long  history  of 
Communist  persecution  in  Romania. 
He  said  he  went  to  sleep  each  night  in 
prison  listening  to  the  screams  of 
other  prisoners.  His  story  may  not  be 
all  that  newsworthy  to  the  American 
press,  but  it  must  be  told  over  and  over 
again  by  others  who  care  if  anything 
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is  ever  going  to  be  done  to  silence  the 
rest  of  those  screams. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Ro- 
manian Government  is  the  most  pro- 
Western,  least  pro-Soviet  in  the 
Warsaw  Pact. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  an  inter- 
view with  the  Washington  Times  pub- 
lished on  Monday  entitled,  "Romania 
Reportedly  Destroying  Christianity."  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read  this  so 
that  they  will  once  again  remind 
themselves  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
largest  prison  in  the  world.  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  article  follows: 

Romania  Reportedly  Destroying 
Christianity 

(loan  Teodosiu,  former  leader  of  Romanian 
Christian  Committee  for  Human  Rights, 
on  persecution  of  Christians  in  Romania.) 

Romania  is  a  Warsaw  Pact  nation  which 
has  suppressed  its  citizens  nearly  as  severely 
as  the  Soviet  Union.  Recently,  a  tax  was 
passed  on  emigration  requiring  repayment 
to  the  state  of  all  funds  for  education.  The 
payment  is  required  in  hard  currency,  which 
is  unavailable  to  Romanians.  Therefore,  the 
tax  had  to  be  paid  by  relatives  or  govern- 
ments abroad. 

loan  (John)  Teodosiu,  29,  former  leader  of 
the  "Romanian  Christian  Committee  for 
Human  Rights,  was  one  of  the  best  sources 
of  information  for  Helsinki  Commission  re- 
porting on  persecution  of  Christians  and 
other  human  rights  violations.  In  December 
1981,  Teodosiu  was  arrested  and  chtu^ed 
with  high  treason,  espionage  and  cooperat- 
ing with  the  CIA.  Due  to  pressure  from  the 
West,  he  was  released  only  hours  before  his 
trial  was  due  to  go  on  in  March  1982. 

Finally,  one  year  later,  Teodosiu  was  per- 
mitted to  emigrate  with  his  wife  and  9- 
month-old  child  after  paying  $7,400  to  the 
government  which  was  provided  by  a  Chris- 
tian organization.  East  Watch  International 
of  Erwinna,  Pa. 

Teodosiu  re[x>nded  to  questions  asked  by 
Washington  Times  correspondent  Stephen 
Goldstein. 

Q.  How  are  Romanian  Christians  perse- 
cuted by  the  government? 

A.  Christisins  are  an  impediment  to  com- 
munism. Romania  wants  to  destroy  Christi- 
anity. They  try  to  use  the  official  leaders  of 
the  church  against  the  members.  They  try 
to  control  seminaries,  also. 

The  persecution  takes  two  aspects.  First, 
they  control  the  church  and  its  activities. 
Second,  they  control  individuals  within  the 
church.  If  they  can't  use  a  person  or  a 
church,  the  government  sets  out  to  destroy 
the  Individual  or  church. 

The  party  newspaper,  Scintea,  has  a 
weekly  column  attacking  religion  and  the 
dissidents.  Since  many  Romanians  hear  the 
truth  about  the  dissidents  on  Radio  Free 
Europe,  the  regime  wants  to  present  its  side. 
They  even  printed  an  Interview  allegedly 
with  my  wife  and  me  although  they  never 
spoke  to  us. 

They  say  that  religious  freedom  exists  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  but  In  reality,  it 
does  not.  They  believe  that  Christianity  de- 
stroys communism  by  leading  to  an  influx 
of  Western  ideas. 

Q.  How  did  the  Romanian  Christian  Com- 
mittee for  Human  Rights  get  started  and 
what  are  its  activities? 

A.  Hans  Stuckelberger  of  Christian  Soli- 
darity International  began  a  contact  group 


in  Romania  in  1978.  They  got  a  spokesman, 
Pavel  Nicolescu.  a  pastor  in  Bucharest,  but 
he  had  to  leave  in  1979. 

After  that,  Radu  Capusan  and  myself  and 
more  than  a  dozen  others  have  centered  our 
work  In  the  town  of  Cloch.  Capusan  was 
forced  to  leave  the  country  In  December 
1980.  and  I  took  over  the  leadership  of  the 
conmiittee. 

Our  main  activity  Is  gathering  informa- 
tion about  the  persecution  of  Christians  and 
other  dissidents.  We  have  given  information 
to  Radio  Free  Europe  and  the  Helsinki 
Commission  although  we  are  not  affiliated 
with  either  of  these  organizations. 

Although  there  are  many  nationalities, 
German,  Hungarian  and  Romanian,  in  my 
country,  as  dissidents  they  are  all  impris- 
oned together. 

Since  I  left  the  country  in  March,  the 
membership  Is  growing  and  working  under- 
ground. I  would  say  that  the  situation  for 
dissidents  is  worse  now  then  a  few  years 
ago. 

Q.  What  were  the  circumstances  of  your 
arrest  and  dentention? 

A.  In  June  1981.  my  brother  was  killed  by 
the  communists  in  what  they  said  was  an  ac- 
cident. After  that,  I  became  more  active 
with  the  committee  and  sent  human  rights 
information  to  the  West  which  the  Securi- 
tate  (Romanian  secret  police)  knew  about. 
On  December  16.  I  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  high  treason,  espionage,  and 
cooperating  with  the  CIA.  Actually,  it  was 
for  providing  the  information  on  human 
rights  abuses  of  the  regrime. 

Q.  How  were  you  interrogated  and  what 
kind  of  treatment  did  you  recieve  in  prison? 

A.  I  was  taken  by  the  secret  police  for  a 
continuous  60-hour  interrogation  without 
food  or  water.  I  was  kept  in  a  dark  room, 
placed  on  a  special  seat  where  I  couldn't 
move.  An  apparatus  kept  my  eyes  open  to 
prevent  me  from  sleeping.  The  light  became 
alternately  very  bright,  then  very  dark. 

During  this  time,  a  voice  on  tape  repeated- 
ly told  me  to  confess  I  was  a  member  of  the 
CIA,  and  other  crimes  I  was  accused  of. 

Afterwards,  I  was  put  in  a  small  dark  cell 
in  which  I  could  take  only  two  or  three 
steps.  From  5  a.m.  to  10  p.m.,  I  was  made  to 
stand  or  walk  in  my  cell.  No  exercise  or 
fresh  air  or  work  was  given  to  political  or 
Christian  dissidents.  The  winter  was  very 
cold  and  there  was  no  heat.  I  took  a  cold 
shower  to  get  warm!  Our  food  for  the  whole 
day  was  two  cups  of  hot  water,  5  ounces  of 
bread,  and  a  bowl  of  rice  soup. 

I  was  beaten  very  strongly  as  part  of  the 
program  for  dissidents.  The  worst  part  of 
my  confinement,  that  caused  me  the  most 
pain,  was  hearing  people  screaming  for  help 
at  night. 

Q.  Was  your  family  threatened? 

A.  My  five  brothers  and  my  wife  went  to 
the  secret  police  and  to  the  prison  and  con- 
tacted the  West  to  try  to  find  out  what  had 
happened  to  me.  My  brothers  were  threat- 
^ed  with  prison  and  the  secret  police  began 
following  my  wife  and  mother-in-law.  Their 
houses  were  searched,  and  Bibles  and  tape- 
recorders  were  confiscated. 

When  I  was  released,  I  was  told  not  to  say 
anything  about  what  happened  or  my  rela- 
tives would  "have  problems".  My  whole 
family,  expecially  my  brother  David,  have 
been  active  Christians. 

Q.  Is  the  emigration  tax  applied  fairly? 

A.  After  I  paid  the  tax.  I  met  several  other 
emigrees  who  did  not  have  to  pay  it.  When  I 
asked  the  secret  police  why  I  had  to  pay 
while  others  did  not,  they  said  they  couldn't 
give  me  an  answer  that  would  satisfy  me. 
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I  know  of  four  or  five  p>eople  who  had  to 
pay  to  leave  the  country,  but  I  was  the  first 
to  pay.  Many  intellectuals  want  to  leave  but 
can't  affort  the  $20,000  or  more  it  would 
cost  them  to  pay  for  their  professional  de- 
grees. 

Q.  Is  psychiatric  treatment  used  on  reli- 
gious and  political  dissidents  as  it  is  in  the 
Soviet  Union? 

A.  Yes.  One  case  is  that  of  FMlip  lulius 
who  claimed  to  represent  Polish  Solidarity 
in  Romania  and  spent  eight  years  in  prison. 

When  his  wife  came  to  visit  him,  she  said 
he  was  drugged.  She  couldn't  recognize  him 
in  his  changed  state.  He  didn't  want  to  eat. 

He,  along  with  other  political  and  Chris- 
tian dissidents,  was  put  in  the  prison  hospi- 
tal and  administered  drug  "therapy." 

Paulina  Dragu  and  her  family  were  trying 
to  emigrate.  She  was  told  to  quit  her  job  so 
she  could  receive  a  passport.  She  did,  but 
didn't  receive  her  passport.  She  went  on  a 
hunger  strike  and  was  put  in  prison  as  a 
parasite.  She  had  a  heart  attack  and  was 
then  put  in  the  psychiatric  ward. 

These  are  Just  representative  examples  of 
the  psychiatric  treatment  of  dissidents  in 
Romania. 

Q.  What  is  the  current  status  of  the 
church  in  Romania? 

A.  There  is  a  revival  going  on,  and  there 
are  many  oi>en  churches.  The  church  is 
growing,  especially  Medias  in  Transylvania. 

After  hearing  communist  ideology  for 
many  years,  people  want  another  source  of 
truth  and  love. 

The  secret  police  and  government  are 
strongly  anti-religion.  They  conduct  house 
searches,  Nazi  style.  They  tamper  with  the 
cars  of  religious  believers  to  make  the  driv- 
ers sick  from  the  exhaust  fumes  coming  into 
the  car. 

The  secret  police  are  buying  new  technol- 
ogy from  the  West  to  use  against  dissidents. 
Every  pastor  must  report  to  the  secret 
police  once  a  week  on  Monday,  any  visitors 
or  unusual  events  that  happened  in  his 
church. 

There  are  no  baptisms  allowed  of  children 
under  18. 

Q.  What  has  become  of  the  Orthodox 
priest.  Father  Gheorghe  Calciu? 

A.  He  is  one  of  10,000  Orthodox  priests 
who  are  not  recognized  by  the  government. 
He  was  influential  with  young  priests  and 
seminarians.  He  has  spent  16  years  in 
prison. 

I  was  imprisoned  with  a  man  who  shared  a 
cell  with  Calciu.  Some  other  "criminals" 
were  instructed  to  kill  Calciu  to  get  reduced 
sentences,  but  they  refused. 

Q.  What  is  the  Helsinid  Commission  doing 
in  Romania? 

A.  No  one  is  commissioned  in  Romania.  I 
contacted  the  American  Embassy  and  Chris- 
tian organizations.  Some  of  the  groups  we 
worked  with  were:  Student  Struggle  for 
Soviet  (and  East  European)  Jewry.  The 
Committee  for  Human  Rights  m  Romania; 
the  North  American  Coalition  for  Human 
Rights  in  Romania. 

But  it  is  hard  to  get  into  Romania  or  get 
information  t>ecause  of  the  tension  there. 
There  are  many  informers— perhaps  every 
third  person—. 

Q.  Are  there  economic  problems  in  Roma- 
nia and  what  is  being  done  about  it? 

A.  Of  course,  there  are  economic  problems 
as  in  all  communist  regimes.  But  there  is 
nothing  organized  like  in  Poland. 

One  man,  Nicolae  Litoiu,  20  years  old, 
wrote  on  the  walls  of  a  factory:  "We  want 
milk  and  bread".  Ten  thousand  workers 
were  called  in  to  compare  their  handwriting 
to  that  on  the  wall. 
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Litoiu  was  accused  of  being  a  terrorist  and 
received  25  years  in  prison  for  this  act.* 


HEALTH  PLANNING  BLOCK 
GRANT  ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

OF  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
call  to  your  attention  to  H.R.  2935,  the 
Health  Planning  Block  Grant  Act  of 
1983,  which  I  introduced  this  past 
Monday,  May  9,  1983.  I  am  pleased  to  . 
note  that  two  of  our  colleagues  from 
the  minority  side  have  joined  me  as 
initial  cosponsors  of  this  legislation.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Maoigan)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broy- 
Hiix)  saw  fit  to  join  in  this  effort. 

Members  should  note  that  H.R.  2935 
is  precisely  the  same  bill  which  passed 
this  House  last  September  24  by  a  re- 
corded vote  of  302  to  14.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  refreshing  our  memories,  H.R. 
6173— as  amended  by  H.R.  7040  on  the 
House  floor— was  a  bipartisan  compro- 
mise to  deal  with  the  national  health 
planning  program  in  a  rational  and 
reasoned  manner.  This  compromise 
was  drafted  and  fully  supported  by 
both  the  chairman  of  the  Health  and 
Environment  Subcommittee,  Mr. 
Waxican;  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
Mr.  Dingell;  Mr.  Madigan;  Mr.  Broy- 
hill;  and  me. 

I  am  concerned  that  rapid  increases 
in  health  care  costs  continue  to  bring 
significant  increases  in  Federal  outlays 
for  our  health  care  entitlement  pro- 
grams. Over  the  last  decade.  Federal 
medicare  and  medicaid  outlays  for 
hospital  services  alone  have  risen  some 
17  percent  per  year.  Many  economists 
believe  that  excessive  investment  in 
hospital  construction  and  equipment 
is  a  major  cause  of  the  growth  in  hos- 
pital costs.  In  response  to  this,  the 
Congress  some  9  years  ago  enacted  the 
Health  Planning  and  Resources  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1984,  Public  Law  93- 
641. 

This  legislation  created  a  system  of 
State  and  local  health  planning  agen- 
cies. It  also  required  States  to  enact 
certificate  of  need  legislation  requiring 
State  approval  of  hospital  investment 
in  new  facilities,  equipment,  and  serv- 
ices. 

This  health  planning  program  came 
up  for  reauthorization  last  year. 
During  1982,  our  subcommittee  held  a 
series  of  hearings  and  received  testi- 
mony from  many  varied  witnesses. 

As  a  result  of  the  testimony  present- 
ed in  these  hearings  and  subsequent 
discussions  with  key  individuals,  I  was 
convinced  that  outright  repeal  of  the 
health  planning  system  without  provi- 
sion for  some   interim   program,   al- 
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though  an  ideologically  desirable  goal, 
was  not  feasible  for  the  short  term. 
Despite  the  fact  that  I  have  sponsored 
repeal  legislation  in  both  the  97th  and 
98th  Congresses,  I  publicly  acknowl- 
edge that  some  planning  function  may 
be  necessary  to  help  restrain  health 
care  costs  growth  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Last  year  in  our  committee,  we  con- 
sidered three  varying  approaches  to 
the  health  planning  question.  My  bill 
to  outrightly  repeal  the  planning 
sjrstem  was  not  favorably  considered. 
Mr.  Maoigan  had  a  bUl  which  would 
have  created  a  block  grant  mechanism 
providing  for  an  optional  program  of 
State  certificate  of  need  review.  At  the 
same  time,  our  subcommittee  chair- 
man had  his  own  bill  which  would 
have  reauthorized  and  extended  au- 
thorities for  the  existing  title  XV  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

Prom  these  three  quite  distinct  ap- 
proaches to  planning  our  committee 
was  able  to  draft  a  balanced  bill.  As  of 
last  fall,  the  five  sponsors  of  this  bill 
believed  this  approach  best  addressed 
our  immediate  needs  for  a  modest  reg- 
ulatory program. 

As  I  stated  above,  the  bill  I  have  in- 
troduced this  week  is  precisely  the 
same  bill  passed  by  the  House  last 
September.  The  only  alteration  I 
made  was  to  move  the  2  authorized 
years  back  so  that  fiscal  years  1984-85 
are  covered,  rather  than  1983-84  as  in 
the  original.  Otherwise,  I  made  nc 
change  in  the  House-passed  bill. 

H.R.  2935  would  authorize  grants  to 
participating  States  to  assist  in  the  op- 
eration of  certificate  of  need  pro- 
grams. These  programs  would  be  de- 
signed so  that  participating  States 
would  use  State  health  plans  as  the 
decisionmaking  basis  for  certificate  of 
need  review. 

This  bill  also  provides  for  discretion- 
ary grants  for  local  health  planning 
agencies.  States  could  choose  whether 
or  not  to  use  Federal  funds  to  assist  in 
the  operation  of  local  health  planning 
agencies. 

Further,  the  bill  provides  for  a  flexi- 
ble transition  period  during  which  ac- 
tivities under  the  existing  title  XV  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  and  the 
new  activities  under  this  bill  would  be 
coordinated. 

Finally,  the  bill  contains  a  "sunset" 
provision  under  which  this  new  section 
of  title  XIX  would  automatically  be 
repealed  following  the  end  of  the  third 
fiscal  year  after  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  quick 
summary  will  assist  Members  of  the 
House  in  their  initial  considerations  of 
the  health  planning  issue.  I  believe 
that  we  have  given  this  program  seri- 
ous and  considered  attention.  While  I 
still  retain  some  reluctance  about  con- 
tinuing the  health  planning  system,  I 
believe  that  some  Federal  action  is 
necessary  to  help  restrain  capital  cost 
expenditures  and  their  contribution  to 
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health  care  cost  inflation.  I  urge  your 
support  for  this  bill,  and  hope  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  our  subcom- 
mittee will  reconsider  his  position  and 
become  a  cosponsor. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  include 
a  section-by-section  analysis  of  H.R. 
2935. 

H.R.  2935— Section-by-Sectior  Amalysis 

Sbctiok  1.  Short  title:  "Health  Planning 
Block  Grant  Act  of  1982." 

Sec.  2.  Repeal  of  Title  XV:  Provides  mech- 
anism by  which  repeal  of  Title  XV  takes 
place  on  a  State-by-State  basis.  Under  the 
mechanism  set  forth  in  this  Section,  repeal 
will  take  place  no  more  than  315  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment.  During  this  period, 
on  a  State-by-state  basis,  funds  appropri- 
ated under  the  new  bill  will  be  available  for 
conforming  actions  under  Title  XV. 

Sec.  3.  Revision  of  State  Certificate  of 
Need  I»rograms:  Provides  a  flexible  mecha- 
nism through  which  participating  States  are 
given  varying  periods  of  time  to  conform 
their  Certificate  of  Need  laws  (to  a  maxi- 
mum of  nine  months). 

Sec.  4.  Transition:  Provides  for  an  orderly 
transition  period  during  which  activities  not 
inconsistent  with  the  new  Part  D  of  Title 
XIX  shall  be  allowed.  Requires  termination 
of  Title  XV  requirements  Inconsistent  with 
policies  found  in  H.R.  2935.  Repeals  PHS 
Act  grant  cutoff  required  for  States  not  con- 
forming with  Title  XV  CON  program.  Also 
provides  for  transfer  of  funds  and  equip- 
ment from  existing  HSAs  to  new  Regional 
Health  Planning  Agencies  should  the  par- 
ticular State  decide  to  participate  In  Sub- 
part 3. 

Sec.  5.  Block  Grants  for  Health  Planning: 
Part  D— Health  Plawning  Block  Grants 
subpart  1— crants  to  states 

Sec.  1941.  Authorization  of  Appropria- 
tions: For  payments  under  allotments,  $432 
million  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1984,  $33.6 
million  authorized  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

Sec.  1942.  Allotments:  Provides  for  allot- 
ments to  States  on  a  population  ratio  basis. 

Sec.  1943.  Payments  under  Allotments: 
Provides  for  mechanism  for  payment  of 
funds  to  participating  States. 

Sec.  1944.  Use  of  Allotments.  Allotments 
shall  be  used  to  develop  and  administer  Cer- 
tificate of  Need  program,  and  to  develop  a 
SUte  Health  Plan. 

Sec.  1945.  Application;  Report  on  Intend- 
ed Expenditures:  Provides  application  mech- 
anism for  participating  States.  Also  provides 
for  report  on  intended  expenditures  and 
public  comment  period  on  such  a  report. 

Sec.  1946.  Reports  and  Audits:  Provides 
for  public  reports  and  audits  of  State  activi- 
ties no  less  often  than  very  two  years. 

Sec.  1947.  Nondiscrimination:  Provides  for 
standard  block  grant  nondiscrimination  pro- 
visions as  found  elsewhere  In  Title  XIX  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 

SUBPART  2 — CERTIFICATE  OF  NEED  PROGRAM 
REQUIREMENTS 

Sec.  1951.  Program  Requirements:  CON 
program  to  cover  major  medical  equipment, 
institutional  health  services,  and  capital  ex- 
penditures. Also  provides  for  exemption  of 
HMOs  consistent  with  the  existing  exemp- 
tion in  Title  XV.  Also  provides  that  SUtes 
shall  specify  maximum  amoimts  obligated 
under  CONs,  and  for  periodic  review  of  such 
CONs. 

Sec.  1952.  Criteria  for  Review:  CON  deci- 
sions are  to  be  based  on  State  Health  Plan 
for  the  State,  and  decisions  on  applications 
for  CONs  shall  be  based  on  the  application's 
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consistency  with  the  State  Health  Plan. 
Provides  for  expedited  application,  review 
and  approval  process,  Including  automatic 
approval  on  the  meeting  of  certain  condi- 
tions. 

Sec.  1953.  Procedural  Requirements:  Pro- 
vides for  hearings,  administrative  review 
and  judicial  review  of  administrative  deci- 
sions. 

Sec.  1954.  State  Health  Plan:  Describes 
coverage  of  the  State  Health  Plan,  require- 
ments for  the  data  on  which  it  Is  based,  and 
pre-issuance  hearings. 

Sec.  1955.  Definitions:  Mandatory  Federal 
thresholds  of  $5  million  for  capital  expendi- 
tures and  equipment  and  $1  million  for  serv- 
ices are  set.  Provision  Is  made  for  reduction 
of  those  thresholds  to  $1  million  and 
$500,000  respectively.  Definitions  of  these 
terms  are  provided. 

SUBPART  3— GRANTS  FOR  REGIONAL  HEALTH 
PLANNING  AGENCIES 

Sec.  1961.  Grants:  Sets  up  system  of  op- 
tional Regional  Health  Planning  Agencies 
(RHPAs)  within  States  which  choose  to  par- 
ticipate. Provides  for  RHPA  15  percent 
match  of  Federal  funds.  Authorizations  of 
$32  million  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  $33.6 
million  for  fiscal  year  1985  are  made. 

Sec.  1962.  Designation  of  Health  Planning 
areas:  Provides  mechnaism  for  Governors  to 
designate  areas  In  which  RHPAs  will  oper- 
ate. 

Sec.  1963.  Designation  and  Organization 
of  RHPAs:  Sets  out  requirements  for 
RHPAs,  Including  composition  of  governing 
board. 

Sec.  1964.  Functions  of  RHPAs:  SUtes 
that  the  functions  of  each  agency  will  be  to 
assist  the  designated  State  agency  in  devel- 
oping the  State  Health  Plan,  and  to  encour- 
age support  for  the  SUte  Health  Plan. 
Specifies  that  RHPAs  shall  not  exercise  de- 
cision-making authority  in  the  CON  process. 

SUBPART  4— TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  CENTER  FOR 
HEALTH  PLANNING 

Sec.  1971.  SecreUry  to  designate  a  single 
center  for  technical  assistance  to  SUte  and 
regional  health  planning  bodies.  Provides 
that  funds  from  sections  1941  and  1961  (not 
to  exceed  $1.5  million)  may  be  spent  in  each 
fiscal  year  to  support  this  program. 

Sec.  6.  Termination  of  Amendment:  Pro- 
vides that  at  the  end  of  the  third  complete 
successive  fiscal  year  following  enactment  of 
this  Act,  Part  D  of  Title  XIX  is  repealed. 

Sec.  7.  Effective  Date:  Amendments  made 
by  section  4(a)(1),  5  and  6(a)  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  Octo- 
ber 1, 1982,  whichever  occurs  later.* 


ENCOURAGING,  OVERLOOKED 
SIGNALS  OF  A  NEW  APPROACH 
TO  DISARMAMENT 


HON.  JOEL  PRTTCHARD 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  past  several  weeks  the  House  has 
been  focused  on  the  most  serious  issue 
of  our  time,  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 
A  nuclear  freeze,  arms  control,  arms 
reduction— these  are  serious  and  com- 
plicated issues.  One  of  the  most  articu- 
late and  clearest  of  thinkers  in  this 
area  is  George  Weigel,  the  scholar-in- 
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residence,  for  the  World  Without  War 
Council  in  Seattle,  Wash.  Mr.  Weigel 
has  been  of  great  assistance  to  me  in 
understanding  the  many  issues  in- 
volved and  in  developing  a  construc- 
tive approach  to  move  us  closer  to 
peace.  For  the  benefit  of  all  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  like  to  share  Mr.  Wei- 
gel's  thoughts  as  they  appeared  in  the 
April  27,  1983,  issue  of  the  Weekly,  a 
Seattle  newspaper. 

Encouraging,  Overlooked  Signals  of  a 

New  Approach  to  Disarmament 

(By  George  Weigel) 

For  some  years  now.  It  has  been  clear  that 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  nuclear-strategy 
debate  there  was  profound  dissatisfaction 
with  the  prevailing  orthodoxies,  and  what 
they  meant  for  both  arms  control  and  weap- 
ons modernization.  The  nervousness  and 
frustration  have  been  evident  only  in  a 
paragraph  or  two  in  Kissinger's  or  Brzezin- 
ski's  memoirs,  in  between  the  number- 
crunching  in  the  foreign-policy  journals,  in 
off-the-record  conversations  with  both 
strategists  and  politicians.  But  they  have 
been  growing  over  time,  fueled  by  both  the 
failures  of  arms  control  and  the  unsatisfac- 
tory products  (the  B-1,  the  MX  missile)  of 
the  force-modernization  process.  What  was 
really  needed  was  not  more  sophisticated 
hardware  analysis;  what  was  needed  was  a 
basic  reorienUlion  of  the  whole  debate, 
leading  to  a  new  framework  that  pointed  a 
way  out  of,  rather  than  further  Into,  the  nu- 
clear peril. 

That  reorlenUtlon  may  now  be  underway. 
The  evidence  is  the  Report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Strategic  Forces  (the 
Scowcroft  Commission)  and,  several  weeks 
earlier,  an  extraordinary  set  of  speeches  by 
President  Reagan  about  the  possibility  of 
developing  defensive  weapons.  The  Scow- 
croft Commission  report  addresses  short- 
and  medium-term  strategic  and  military 
problems,  while  the  Reagan  proposals  sug- 
gest a  long-term  realignment  of  the  security 
relationship  between  the  superpowers. 
Taken  together,  these  two  sets  of  ideas  are 
quite  suggestive  of  where  the  nuclear 
debate  really  lies,  and  may  be  going  In  the 
future. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission  was  originally 
bom  out  of  bureaucratic  and  political  em- 
barrassment. Two  presidents  had  failed  to 
find  a  home  for  the  country's  new  ICBM, 
the  MX,  In  which  billions  of  dollars  had 
been  Invested  over  the  past  decade.  Both 
presidents  Carter  and  Reagan  agreed  that 
there  was  a  serious  problem  In  the  theoreti- 
cal vulnerability  of  land-based  American 
missiles  to  a  preemptive  Soviet  attack  (a 
posslbUlty  because  of  the  Soviets'  combina- 
tion of  heavy  missiles  with  multiple.  Inde- 
pendently targeUble  warheads).  Both  presi- 
dente  tried  to  find  a  way  to  base  the  MX 
that  would  give  them  the  missile  In  quantity 
(Carter  wanted  200,  Reagan  100),  and  In  a 
"survivable"  basing  mode. 

The  quest  for  MX  survivability  soon 
became  quixotic,  even  flarclcal.  Short  of  dig- 
ging up  Nevada  and  UUh,  there  Just  wasn't 
any  place  to  put  the  thing  that,  in  and  of 
itself,  guaranteed  the  MX  wouldn't  be 
simply  a  bigger  sitting  duck  than  the  Mln- 
uteman  III  missiles  it  was  to  replace.  After  a 
half-hearted  attempt  at  selling  Congress  on 
a  "Densepack"  scheme  that  even  two  of  the 
five  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  found  ludicrous. 
President  Reagan  turned  to  what  has  in- 
creasingly become  the  way  real  business  is 
done  In  the  federal  government:  a  blue- 
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ribbon  presidential  commission.  In  this  case 
chaired  by  former  National  Security  Adviser 
Brent  Scowcroft,  with  such  luminaries  as 
Henry  Kissinger,  Harold  Brown,  Alexander 
Haig,  James  Schlesinger,  Donald  Rumsfeld, 
John  McCone,  and  Lloyd  Cutler  each 
having  a  formal  say  In  the  commission's  de- 
liberations and  report. 

That  report  was  released  on  April  6.  Most 
of  the  media  and  congressional  attention 
since  then  has  been  focused  on  its  weapons- 
procurement  recommendations:  that  the  US 
shift,  over  the  next  decade,  away  from 
MIRVed  missiles  to  a  land-based  deterrent 
composed  of  small,  single-warhead  ICBMs; 
and  that,  as  an  interim  step  and  an  arms- 
control  bargaining  chip,  100  MX  missiles  be 
emplaced  In  super- hardened  Minutemen 
silos  throughout  the  Midwest.  What  can  get 
lost  in  all  the  attention  paid  to  MX  and 
"Midgetman."  though,  Is  the  commission's 
impressive  rethinking  of  the  doctrinal  bases 
on  which  both  US  arms  control  and  nuclear- 
force  modernization  should  take  place. 

The  commission  report  Includes  several 
Important  new  doctrinal  departures: 

1.  The  commission  argues  that  the  twin 
great  threats  of  our  time— the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war  and  the  threat  of  totalitarianism- 
must  be  addressed  concurrently,  rather 
than  as  Independent  variables  (the  typical 
approach  of  both  the  core  of  the  nuclear- 
freeze  movement  and  the  "dismantle  the 
Soviet  Empire"  types  on  the  Right). 

2.  The  commission  also  argues  that.  In 
considering  these  necessarily  linked  threats, 
the  real  problem  Is  war  Itself,  not  nuclear 
weapons.  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
very  scope  of  the  possible  tragedy  of 
modem  nuclear  war,  and  the  increased  de- 
struction made  possible  even  by  modem 
non-nuclear  technology,  have  changed  the 
nature  of  war  itself.  This  is  not  only  because 
massive  conventional  war  with  modem 
weapons  would  be  horrendously  destructive 
.  .  .  but  also  because  conventional  war  be- 
tween the  world's  major  power  blocs  Is  the 
most  likely  way  for  nuclear  war  to  devel- 
op. ..  .  Simply  put,  it  Is  war  Itself  that  must 
concern  us,  not  nuclear  war  alone." 

3.  The  key  standard  that.  In  the  commis- 
sion's judgment,  should  guide  our  strategic 
policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  Is  sUblllty:  a 
situation  In  which  neither  side  could  reason- 
ably fear  a  crippling  first  strike  from  Its  ad- 
versary. What  needs  to  be  maintained,  the 
commission  argues.  Is  deterrent  sUbllity 
that  will  set  the  baseline  from  which  deep 
arms  reductions  can  be  negotiated.  That  sU- 
bllity has  been  unravelling  for  the  past 
decade,  because  of  certain  kinds  of  force 
modernizations  (primarily  high-accuracy 
MIRVs)  and  because  of  arms-control  ap- 
proaches that  have  made  MIRVlng  more, 
rather  than  less,  desirable  (for  example, 
counting  "launchers"  rather  than  warheads 
In  SALT  I  and  II). 

4.  Re-esUbllshlng  strategic  sUbUlty 
means  getting  our  arms-reduction  proposals 
and  our  force  modernizations  Into  sync  with 
each  other.  "Our  arms-control  proposals 
and  our  strategic-arms  programs  should  .  .  . 
be  Integrated  and  be  mutually  reinforcing," 
according  to  the  commission.  "They  should 
work  together  to  permit  us,  and  encourage 
the  Soviets,  to  move  In  directions  that 
reduce  or  eliminate  the  advantage  of  aggres- 
sion and  also  reduce  the  risk  of  war  by  acci- 
dent or  miscalculation  .  .  .  the  commission 
believes  that  other  objectives  should  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  overall  goal  of  permitting 
the  United  SUtes  to  move— over  time— 
toward  more  sUble  strategic  deployments, 
and  giving  the  strong  Incentive  to  the  Sovi- 
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ets  to  do  the  same."  The  commission,  com- 
posed of  former  senior  government  officials, 
in  effect  recognized  that  the  US  had  been 
working  at  cross-purposes  with  Itself  over 
the  past  decade,  with  neither  arms  control 
nor  force  modernization  contributing  to  sU- 
billty  or  reductions.  One  result  of  this  dis- 
junction was  the  MX  missile:  another  was 
the  MIRVing  of  Soviet  heavy  missiles.  Get-  . 
ting  our  military  policy  and  our  disar- 
mament policy  Into  tandem  is,  no  doubt,  a 
formidable  bureaucratic  and  political  task; 
but  the  commission's  public  confession  of 
past  failures  suggeste  that  at  least  some 
senior  strategists  may  just  be  willing  to  take 
on  that  job  right  now,  given  the  multiple 
messes  into  which  a  disjointed  policy  has 
led  us. 

It  is  out  of  this  deterrence/stability /disar- 
mament framework  that  the  c»mmlssIon  . 
proposed  the  development  of  Midgetman, 
coupled  with  a  new  START  negotiating  for- 
mula whose  chief  aim  would  be  to  get  Soviet 
agreement  on  de-MIRVlng.  It  is  less  clear 
how  the  MX  fits  Into  the  commission's  new^' 
doctrinal  scheme,  and  one  suspecU  that  the 
commissioners  did  not  really  expect  the  con- 
troversial missile-wlthout-a-home  to  survive 
the  congressional  appropriations  process. 
The  key  question,  of  course,  is  whether  con- 
gressional rejection  of  the  MX  deployment 
plan  can  be  turned  into  a  wedge  for  getting 
Soviet  agreement  at  START  on  a  sharp  re- 
duction in  their  own  SS-18  and  SS-19  forces 
(perhaps  by  mainUining  MX  research,  de- 
velopment, and  fUght-testlng  while  holding 
off  on  deployment). 

The  Scowcroft  Commission,  in  sum.  Imagi- 
natively addresses  on  side  of  the  current  nu- 
clear-doctrine dilemma:  how  we  get  offen- 
sive nuclear  weapons  back  under  the  kinds 
of  controls  that  would  lead  to  deterrent  sU- 
blllty, and  thus  set  the  stage  for  serious  re- 
ductions. President  Reagan's  speeches  on 
defensive  systems  last  month  suggest  the 
other  side  of  the  new  doctrinal  pu^e. 

Like  the  Scowcroft  Commission.  Reagan's 
proposals  have  been  grilled  at  the  hardware 
level,  with  editorial  cartoonists  having  a 
Darth  Vader  field  day  about  "Star  Wars" 
and  all  the  rest.  Without  denying  at  all  that 
there  are  serious  technological  problems 
with  a  spacebased  defensive  system  in  this 
century,  however.  It  seems  a  shame  that  the 
doctrinal  roots  of  the  Reagan  proposals 
aren't  getting  the  attention  they  deserve. 
For  what  the  president  was  saying,  remark- 
ably, was  that  there  is  no  good  way  out  of 
the  nuclear  peril  without  a  fundamental  al- 
teration In  the  security  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  One  dimension  of  this  alteration  has 
to  do  with  the  possibility  of  moving  from  of- 
fensive to  defensive  weapons;  the  other, 
even  more  stunning,  suggestion  is  that  such 
defensive  systems  should  be  developed  in 
concert  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Had  a  Presi- 
dent Mondale  suggested  the  latter,  two 
things  would  have  happened  within  a  week: 
nomination  by  some  Democrats  in  Congress 
for  a  Nobel  Peace  Prize,  and  introduction  by 
some  congressional  Republicans  of  an  im- 
peachment resolution.  Yet  in  all  the  Star 
Wars  blather,  there  has  been  virtually  no 
public  comment  or  discussion  on  the  presi- 
dent's tacit  admission  that  there  is  literally 
no  way  we  can  solve  our  own  security  prob- 
lems without  concurrently  solving  the  secu- 
rity problems  of  our  principal  adversary. 

The  Reagan  suggestions  fit  neatly  Into 
the  redesigned  offensive  package  proposed  by 
the  Scowcroft  Commission.  For  the  paradox 
of  arms  reductions,  of  the  sort  envisioned  by 
the  commission  after  de-MIRVing.  is  that 
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the  superpowers  could  reach  a  point  of  low- 
level  nuclear  capability  (say,  100  to  200  mis- 
siles on  each  side)  where  the  dangers  of 
first-strike  in  a  crisis  could  reemerge.  be- 
cause of  the  temptation  to  preemptive  mili- 
tary action  that  would  not  end  the  planet  at 
the  same  time.  What  is  obviously  needed  in 
the  long  haul,  therefore,  is  a  mix  of  offen- 
sive and  defensive  systems,  so  that  no  new 
windows  of  vulnerability,  real  or  imagined, 
open  up  during  the  disarmament  process. 
Maintaining  stability  during  arms  reduc- 
tions, in  other  words,  means  having  effec- 
tive shields  as  well  as  less  lethal  swords.  No 
one  Icnows,  at  the  moment,  just  what  those 
shields  would  be:  technological,  political,  or 
a  combination  of  the  two.  But  there  seems 
to  be  little  doubt  that  the  president  identi- 
fied the  crucial  flip  side  of  the  arms-control 
coin. 

So  some  serious  intellectual  progress  has 
l>een  made.  But  does  it  mean  anything  at 
the  policy  level?  Several  flies  in  the  oint- 
ment are  immediately  apparent. 

There  is  no  present  guarantee  that  agree- 
ment within  the  United  States  on  pursuing 
the  twin  paths  suggested  by  the  Scowcroft 
commission  and  the  president  would  auto- 
matically lead  to  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  Soviet  intransigence  at  Geneva,  on 
both  START  and  the  intermediate-range 
nuclear  force  negotiations,  is  at  high  tide. 
Zero-option,  the  most  reasonable  arms-re- 
duction proposal,  has  been  flatly  rejected. 
So  has  a  common  level  of  intermediate- 
range  forces  in  Europe.  The  Soviets  are 
clearly  counting  on  anti-American-emplace- 
ment sentiment  in  the  NATO  countries  to 
win  the  day  for  them.  Meanwhile.  Gromylto 
and  Arbatov  continue  to  make  highly  vola- 
tile suggestions  about  Soviet  missile  em- 
placements in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In 
short,  agreement  within  our  own  house  is 
only  half  the  problem;  we  still  lack  the 
means,  through  negotiations  or  initiative 
pressures,  to  get  a  deal  with  the  USSR.  And 
if  Andropov's  hold  on  the  reins  is  as  un- 
steady as  some  have  recently  speculated, 
matters  could  only  get  worse  as  the  de- 
mands of  the  Soviet  military  gain  further 
currency  in  the  Kremlin  infighting. 

There  is  also  no  guarantee  that  the  kind 
of  calm,  steady,  deliberate  policy  suggested 
by  the  Scowcroft  Commission  can  get  start- 
ed, much  less  last,  in  the  Congress.  The 
House  of  Representatives,  in  particular, 
seems  incapable  of  dealing  with  these  issues 
on  anything  beyond  the  most  surface  of 
levels.  Nor  has  the  congressional  leadership 
made  up  its  mind  to  seek  a  set  of  bipartisan 
agreements  on  arms  control  and  force  mod- 
ernization that  would  do  for  our  strategic 
policy  what  was  done  for  Social  Security. 
Meanwhile,  members  of  both  parties'  ex- 
treme wings  see  these  issues  as  grist  for  the 
partisan  mill— hardly  a  situation  in  which 
carefully  calibrated  decisions  can  take  place. 

Congress,  though,  is  Just  a  mirror  of  the 
continued  divisions  within  the  country.  Lack 
of  confidence  in  the  administration's  for- 
eign policy  is  one  part  of  the  problem:  lack 
of  agreement  on  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
threat  is  another.  At  the  end  of  its  report, 
the  Scowcroft  Commission  made  what 
amounts  to  a  religious  plea  for  consensus: 
"The  commission  untmimously  believes  that 
a  new  consensus— requiring  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise by  all  of  us— is  essential  if  we  are  to 
move  toward  greater  stability  and  toward 
reducing  the  risk  of  war.  If  we  can  l>egin  to 
see  ourselves,  in  dealing  with  these  issues, 
not  as  political  partisans  or  as  crusaders  for 
one  specific  solution  to  a  part  of  this  com- 
plex set  of  problems,  but  rather  as  citizens 
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of  a  great  nation  with  the  humbling  obliga- 
tion to  persevere  in  the  long-run  task  of  pre- 
serving l>oth  peace  and  liberty  for  the  world, 
a  common  perspective  may  finally  be 
found."  For  which,  as  Lincoln  would  have 
said,  fondly  do  we  hope,  and  fervently  do  we 
pray. 

But  the  odds  seem  awfully  long  just  now. 
The  core  elements  of  the  nuclear-freeze 
movement  are  unbudging  in  their  resistance 
to  anything  but  a  "freeze  now"  policy.  The 
New  Right  is  already  convinced  that  Reagan 
has  been  captured  by  the  Eastern  establish- 
ment wing  of  the  Republican  Party.  The 
neoconservatives,  whom  one  might  expect 
to  have  been  interested  in  the  lUnd  of  intel- 
lectual reordering  of  the  debate  that  has 
lieen  quietly  taking  place,  look  askance  at 
any  Reagan  move  that  hint  at  something 
beyond  attempts  to  dismantle  the  USSR. 
Meanwhile,  we  are  embarked  on  another 
presidential  campaign,  an  18-month  cycle  in 
which  issue-crudif  ication  is  at  its  very  worst. 

So  the  recasting  of  the  nuclear  debate 
comes  down,  finally,  from  hardware 
through  doctrine  to  civics.  We  know  there  is 
no  good  way  out  through  more  numl>er- 
crunching.  We  know  that  our  doctrine  has 
led  us  astray,  and  the  outlines  of  a  better 
set  of  doctrinal  principles  are  in  sight.  But 
the  great  question  that  remains  is  whether 
our  society  can  get  enough  agreement 
within  itself  so  that  the  polity  can  act.  That 
particular  window  of  vulnerability  remains 
very  widely  open  just  now.* 


AN  OIL  IMPORT  TAX  WOULD  BE 
TIMELY 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  first 
glance  the  seemingly  incurable  af flica- 
tion  known  as  OPEC  would  appear  to 
be  on  the  verge  of  being  eradicated. 
The  magic  of  the  marketplace  is  final- 
ly catching  up  to  the  market  manipu- 
lators of  the  Middle  East.  But  before 
the  euphoria  of  the  cartel's  demise 
begins  to  spread  we  must  quickly  pre- 
scribe a  large  dose  of  preventative 
medicine  if  we  are  to  insure  the  recov- 
ery of  the  industrialized  world. 

Now  is  the  time  to  levy  a  tax  on  im- 
ported crude  oil.  This  fee  would  be 
both  painless  and  flexible  by  being 
subject  to  adjustment  in  lieu  of  any 
market-related  change  in  the  price  of 
crude.  Furthermore,  no  new  legisla- 
tion is  needed.  The  President  has  the 
power  to  impose  such  a  fee  under  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

The  price  of  oil  would  be  higher 
with  a  fee  than  without,  but  only  tem- 
porarily. Through  the  following 
market  responses,  future  price  In- 
creases would  be  severely  curtailed. 

First,  OPEC  would  lose  its  market 
leverage  and  would  eventually  pay  for 
the  import  fee  through  lower  prices. 
When  faced  with  the  choice  of  cutting 
production  or  price  the  feuding  fief- 
doms  have  had  difficulty  controlling 
their  productive  appetites. 
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Second,  the  fee  could  be  used  to  en- 
courage non-OPEC  production  of  oil. 
A  large  part  of  OPEC's  current  dilem- 
ma is  attributable  to  the  huge  growth 
in  non-OPEC  sources  of  production. 
The  President,  using  his  discretionary 
authority,  could  waive  the  fee  on  im- 
ports from  secure  neighborhood 
sources  such  as  Mexico  and  Venezuela. 
The  short-term  benefits  to  those  debt- 
ridden  countries'  shaky  treasuries 
would  be  substantial,  while  the  long- 
term  goodwill  engendered  by  such  an 
act  would  help  soothe  strained  United 
States-Latin  relations. 

Third,  a  fee  would  help  to  sustain 
domestic  oil,  natural  gas,  Eind  coal  pro- 
duction, while  helping  to  maintain  our 
great  gains  in  conservation.  The 
events  of  the  past  decade  have  shown 
that  oil's  great  elasticity  deems  conser- 
vation a  continued  must. 

The  middle  of  a  devastating  reces- 
sion, it  can  be  argued,  is  not  the  time 
to  raise  taxes.  Nevertheless,  the  over- 
whelming benefits  from  a  diminished 
dependence  on  foreign  oil  and  a  wide- 
spread reduction  in  price  outweigh  all 
other  considerations.  Among  the  bene- 
fits are: 

First,  economic  recovery  in  the  in- 
dustrialized world.  Lower  inflation, 
lower  interest  rates,  lower  balance  of 
payment  deficits,  together  with  a  shift 
of  payments  from  oil  to  productivity 
increasing  investment  and  consump- 
tion of  durable  goods  will  lead  to 
higher  employment  and  growth  in  the 
economies  of  the  West. 

Second,  poorer  nations  would  be 
granted  a  reprieve.  Burdened  by  extor- 
tionary oil  import  payments,  the  half- 
starved,  lesser  developed  nations  of 
the  world  would  be  able  to  free  vital 
foreign  exchange  earnings  for  desper- 
ately needed  investment,  consumption, 
and  debt  service— at  a  much  lower  in- 
terest rate. 

Third,  the  Soviet  Union  woiild  suffer 
a  severe  setback.  Soviet  energy  exports 
account  for  almost  80  percent  of  its 
hard  currency  earnings  which  are 
needed  to  buy  Western  grain  and  tech- 
nology. According  to  Wharton  Econo- 
metrics, for  every  $1  a  barrel  decline 
in  OPEC  crude  the  Soviets  lose  $750 
million  a  year  in  earnings.  With  do- 
mestic oil  production  virtually  stag- 
nant, the  Kremlin  would  be  forced  to 
place  an  even  tighter  squeeze  in  its 
shaky  Eastern  bloc  allies,  demanding 
that  shipments  be  paid  for  in  hard 
currency  instead  of  rubles.  More  im- 
portantly, any  reduction  in  hard  cur- 
rency earnings  makes  it  more  difficult 
for  Moscow  to  continue  its  massive 
arms  buildup  without  placing  unbear- 
able strains  on  its  people. 

Fourth,  lower  prices  increase  our  se- 
curity. Together  with  the  added  wind- 
fall taxes  from  domestic  producers  on 
the  difference  between  world  and  U.S. 
prices,  the  billions  in  oil  import  fees 
could  be  used  to  pay  for  filling  the  Ae- 
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pleted  strategic  petroleimi  reserves 
and  for  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force, 
created  to  protect  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Above  all,  we  must  avoid  the  tempta- 
tion to  bask  in  the  glory  of  the  current 
glut  and  trust  it  will  continue.  Most 
experts  believe  the  current  situation 
to  be  only  temporary.  Worldwide  eco- 
nomic growth  together  with  the  never- 
ending  military  conflicts  plaguing  the 
Middle  East  would  easily  place  OPEC 
in  the  driver's  seat  once  again. 

Time  and  time  again  we  have  fool- 
ishly failed  to  protect  ourselves  from 
the  whims  of  outside  forces.  The  time 
to  act  is  now,  for  if  we  do  not,  we  will 
become  a  nation  destined  only  to  react 
to  crises  rather  than  a  people  coura- 
geous enough  to  prevent  them.* 


KIKK-FM  RADIO  HONORED  BY 
ACADEMY  OF  COUNTRY  MUSIC 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1982 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Academy  of  Country  Music  has  hon- 
ored Houston's  own  KIKK-FM  as 
Country  Radio  Station  of  the  Year,  a 
long  overdue  honor  for  one  of  the 
finest  music  stations  anywhere. 

KIKK's  staff  of  66  present  fine 
music,  news  and  sports,  24  hours  a 
day.  "Their  FM  station  was  rated  No.  1 
in  the  Houston  Arbitron  cumulative 
ratings  last  winter;  in  any  given  week, 
nearly  600,000  Houstonians  tune  in  to 
KIKK. 

KIKK  is  owned  by  Viacom  Interna- 
tional. Its  vice  president  and  general 
manager  is  Mr.  Nick  Trigony.  May 
they  continue  their  tradition  of  public 
service  and  enjoyment  to  the  people  of 
Houston.* 


INTERNATIONAL  REGULATION 
AND  SUPERVISION 


HON.  FERNAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday,  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  reported 
favorably,  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  27  to  14, 
H.R.  2957  which  combines  in  one  bill 
provisions  relating  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  the  International  Mone- 
tary Fund,  and  the  multilateral  devel- 
opment banks.  Of  special  significance 
is  the  fact  that  the  committee  has  rec- 
onmiended  the  strengthening  of  super- 
vision of  U.S.  bank  international  lend- 
ing and  by  its  adoption  of  title  II  enti- 
tled "International  Economic  Recov- 
ery," has  commenced  the  process  of 
improving  the  effectiveness  and  con- 
sistency of  the  regulation  and  supervi- 
sion of  all  international  banking  activi- 
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ties.  This  title  is  a  concise  version  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  208,  cospon- 
sored  by  28  committee  members,  con- 
cerning which  I  addressed  the  House 
on  March  17  and  made  the  subject  of 
my  March  22  letter  to  the  President  in 
connection  with  the  upcoming  Wil- 
liamsburg economic  summit. 

The  complexity  of  international  reg- 
ulation and  supervision  is  well  illus- 
trated by  a  recent  editorial  appearing 
in  the  Financial  Times  of  London, 
England.  The  editorial  referred  to  to- 
gether with  my  response  follows: 

[From  the  Financial  Times.  Apr.  19, 1983] 
Snub  for  U.S.  Regulators 

With  the  international  banking  system 
still  in  fragile  condition  there  is  bound  to  be 
some  disquiet  at  the  sight  of  Congress  slug- 
ging it  out  with  the  U.S.  bank  regulatory 
authorities  over  the  form  of  future  curbs  on 
foreign  lending  by  American  banks. 

By  Western  European  Standards  the 
package  of  measures  for  tighter  supervision 
and  control  put  forward  recently  by  the 
heads  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  looked 
anything  but  tame.  In  addition  to  tougher 
monitoring  of  country  risk  and  increased 
disclosure,  the  proposed  guidelines  covered 
new  rules  for  accounting  for  fees  on  loans 
and  a  systematic  approach  to  providing 
against  questionable  foreign  loans— all  this 
within  the  context  of  closer  co-operation 
with  foreign  central  banks  and  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund. 

Yet  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  had 
little  hesitation  last  week  in  dispatching  the 
regulators  unceremoniously  with  instruc- 
tions to  turn  their  guidelines  into  legislative 
form.  When  the  House  Committee  on  bank- 
ing, finance  and  urban  affairs  conducts  its 
hearings  this  week,  hawkish  noises  can  also 
be  expected. 

INCAUTIOUS 

A  big  increase  in  the  IMF  authorization  is 
widely  felt  in  the  U.S.  to  amount  to  a  bail 
out  for  the  banks,  whose  incautious  lending 
to  Mexico,  Brazil,  Argentina  and  others 
helped  precipitate  the  problems  to  which 
the  IMF  is  addressing  itself.  Few  politicians 
are  keen  to  be  seen  to  rescue  the  banlis— 
never  a  popular  cause  in  the  U.S.— without 
extracting  an  appropriate  price. 

Congressmen  can  scarcely  be  blamed  for 
treating  the  regulators  with  something  less 
than  total  respect.  Much  of  the  present  mal- 
aise in  banking  stems  from  the  growth  of 
the  Eurocredit  market,  which  has  resulted 
in  excessive  dollar  lending  by  non-American 
banks,  and  the  growth  of  the  inter-bank 
market,  which  created  the  dangerous  illu- 
sion among  bankers  during  the  period  of  pe- 
trodollar recycling  that  the  maturity  of 
loans  could  be  lengthened  at  will. 

The  central  bankers  did  not  respond  to 
these  structural  changes  in  the  system  with 
the  natural  conservatism  and  concern  on 
which  they  pride  themselves:  and  they 
cannot  escape  a  share  of  the  blame  for  the 
deflationary  impulses  that  financial  fear 
has  now  imposed  on  the  world  economy. 

That  said,  there  is  indeed  something  wor- 
rying about  a  much  increased  role  for  Con- 
gress in  banking  supervision.  The  bankers 
may  not  have  shown  much  prescience  in 
sovereign  lending;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  politicians  are  likely  to  be  any 
better  at  making  qualitative  judgments 
about  country  risk.  There  is  good  reason. 
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though,  to  be  concerned  about  anything 
that  threatens  to  curb  the  increase  in  the 
flow  of  resources  to  developing  countries. 
Rigid  statutory  limits  on  country  lending 
could  well  have  that  effect. 

DISCRETION 

Statutory  ceilings  on  country  lending 
might  reduce  the  flexibility  which  is  essen- 
tial in  trade  financing.  However,  they  would 
probably  not  have  provided  total  protection 
against  problems  on  the  scale  that  the 
banking  system  now  faces:  some  bad  debts 
are  inevitable.  Moreover,  the  fixing  of  spe- 
cific limits  could  well  be  accompanied  by  the 
political  friction  in  relation  to  individual 
countries. 

On  balance,  the  case  for  leaving  judg- 
ments about  credit  in  the  hands  of  bankers 
is  more  persuasive,  even  if  past  history  ap- 
pears to  lend  it  only  modest  support.  But  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  much  discretion  any 
future  legislation  would  concede  to  the 
American  regulatory  authorities.  Ideally, 
statutory  measures  should  add  strength  to 
the  arm  of  the  regulators  in  preventing  a 
repeat  of  the  present  problem  and  imposing 
a  more  realistic  approach  among  the  banks  - 
lo  both  provisions  and  disclosure. 

They  should  also  be  seen  within  a  wider 
framework.  The  problems  of  the  world 
banking  system  have  already  led  to  in- 
creased co-operation  between  central  banks 
over  supervision,  and  indeed  between  pri- 
vate bankers  who  have  set  up  the  Institute 
of  International  Finance  in  Washington  to 
identify  potential  liquidity  problems.  It 
would  be  unfortunate  if  Congress  were  to 
embark  on  legislation  that  reduced  the  ca- 
pacity of  American  regulators  to  respond 
flexibly  to  the  demands  of  international  co- 
operation. 

[Response  letter) 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
AND    Urban    Affairs, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  10.  1983. 
Editor, 

Financial  Times,  Bracken  House, 
London,  England. 

Dear  Sir:  I  could  not  help  but  raise  an 
eyebrow  at  the  concluding  remarks  in  your 
April  19,  1983  editorial.  "Snub  for  U.S.  Bank 
Regulators ".  You  said,  "The  problems  of 
the  world  banking  system  have  already  led 
to  increased  cooperation  between  central 
banks  over  supervision."  Though  I  have  not 
seen  evidence  to  this  effect,  I  hope  your  ob- 
servation is  accurate.  You  went  on  to  say. 
"It  would  be  unfortunate  if  Congress  were 
to  embark  on  legislation  that  reduced  the 
capacity  of  American  regulators  to  respond 
flexibly  to  the  demands  of  international  co- 
operation." If  cooperation,  flexible  or  other- 
wise, substantially  characterized  the  rela- 
tionship among  the  world's  bank  regulators, 
I  could  fully  share  your  concern  about  U.S. 
legislative  actions.  What  concerns  me,  how- 
ever, and  should  concern  you  too,  is  the  ap- 
parent confusion  among  our  bank  authori- 
ties and  what  that  reveals  about  the  past 
and  portends  for  the  future. 

I  personally  place  a  very  high  priority  on 
the  need  for  international  supervisory  coop- 
eration. However,  regarding  how  successful 
national  authorities  have  been  in  the  past  in 
this  respect,  I  concur  with  the  finding  of  the 
Treasury  and  Civil  Service  Committee  of. 
the  British  House  of  Commons:  ". . .  in  view 
of  the  evidence  that  banks  unduly  relaxed 
their  traditional  standards  of  prudence  in 
their    international    risk    lending    without 
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being  brought  Into  line  by  the  official  super- 
visory authorities,  we  are  not  wholly  satis- 
fied with  present  arrangements  for  bank  su- 
pervision." (Committee  Report.  March  15. 
1983,  p.  xli) 

The  coordinating  group  for  the  banking 
authorities  of  the  Group  of  Ten  Nations 
and  Switzerland,  the  Basle  Committee  on 
Banking  Regulations  and  Supervision  Prac- 
tices, is  often  cited  as  a  model  of  interna- 
tional cooperation.  1  find  it  difficult  to  un- 
derstand such  praise.  The  Committee  meets 
in  secret  and  its  deliberations  are  confiden- 
tial. Moreover,  what  little  is  known  of  the 
Committee's  decisions  suggests  something 
quite  different  from  a  unified  international 
perspective. 

The  Basle  Committee  is  most  often 
praised  for  the  "Concordat  of  1975".  Howev- 
er, even  regarding  this  the  Committee's 
most  significant  action,  there  appears  to  be 
substantial  disagreement.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve implied  one  interpretation  of  the 
"Concordat"  in  its  1980  request  for  com- 
ments on  proposed  reporting  requirements 
to  implement  the  1978  International  Bank- 
ing Act.  Regarding  the  Federal  Reserve's  in- 
terpretation, the  Bank  of  England  com- 
mented: 

"In  their  present  form  these  proposed  re- 
quirements seem  to  us  to  imply  an  approach 
to  supervision  which  runs  counter  to  a  basic 
principle  agreed  to  by  the  Ciovemors  of  the 
O-IO  Countries  and  Switzerland  in  1975— 
namely  that  the  primary  responsibility  for 
supervising  banks  incorporated  in  a  particu- 
lar country  rests  with  the  central  bank  or 
other  regulatory  authorities  of  that  coun- 
try." 

Regarding  that  same  interpretation,  the 
Deutsche  Bundesbank  commented: 

"But  the  principles  of  the  Concordat'  en- 
dorsed by  the  Central  Bank  Governors  of 
the  G-10  Coimtries  and  Switzerland  in  1975 
should  be  applied,  according  to  which  the 
primary  responsibility  for  supervising  banks 
with  establishments  abroad  rests  with  the 
supervisory  authorities  of  the  country  in 
which  the  parent  bank  has  its  registered 
office." 
And,  the  Swiss  National  Bank  wrote: 
"According  to  the  principles  worked  out 
by  the  Committee  and  approved  by  the  Gov- 
ernors in  1975,  primary  responsibility  for 
the  supervision  of  a  foreign  branch,  subsidi- 
ary or  agency,  doubtlessly  lies  with  the  host 
authority." 

Thus,  we  have  four  central  banks  and  four 
different  interpretations  of  a  principle  upon 
which  agreement  had  purportedly  been 
reached  five  years  earlier!  Clearly,  and  I 
tnist  you  agree,  supervisory  cooperation  is 
in  need  of  improvement.  Please  rest  assured 
that  if  the  U.S.  Congress  legislates  in  this 
area,  it  will  do  so  to  encourage  cooperation 
and  not  to  hamstring  it. 
Sincerely, 

Fernans  J.  St  Germain, 

ChaiT7nan.m 
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Coach  Paul  Womack's  retirement  as 
head  coach  of  Redlands  High  School.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  and  commend  Coach 
Womack  for  his  years  of  dedicated 
service  in  guiding  and  instructing  our 
children. 

Coach  Paul  Womack  began  his 
career  as  an  assistant  coach  at  Red- 
lands  High  School  in  1957  and  later 
became  the  head  coach  in  1964.  He 
will  be  leaving  behind  an  impressive 
record  that  few  to  follow  will  be  able 
to  match.  To  his  credit  he  has  125  win- 
ning games,  10  Citrus  Belt  League 
championships.  14  C.I.F.  playoff 
games.  3  trips  to  the  C.I.P.  semifinals, 
and  even  a  championship  game. 

Paul  Womack  has  coached  in  over 
250  high  school  football  games  and 
was  named  Shrine  Bowl  Coach  in 
1974.  Over  3,000  young  men  have 
learned  to  play  football  under  the  su- 
pervision of  this  man  and  96  have  re- 
ceived coUege  scholarships.  He  has 
dedicated  his  life  to  our  youth  and  I 
believe  he  deserves  our  gratitude  and 
thanks.  He  has  taken  our  children,  dis- 
ciplined their  minds  and  developed 
their  bodies,  and  made  them  into  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  pride  in 
commending  to  my  colleagues  Coach 
Paul  Womack  for  his  years  of  unself- 
ish service.  I  believe  he  has  taught  us 
all  the  meaning  of  the  words  "leader- 
ship" and  "dedication"  and  because  of 
him,  Redlands  High  School  is  a  better 
educational  institution.* 


COACH  PAUL  WOMACK'S 
RETIREMENT 


JMI 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 
•  Mr.     LEWIS     of     CaUfomia.     Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  20,  1983.  the  Red- 
lands  Terrier  Benchwarmers  are  spon- 
soring a  testimonial  dinner  in  honor  of 


THE  TIME  TO  ACT  IS  NOW 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 


OF  TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
debate  and  discussion  continue  on  the 
issue  of  natural  gas  decontrol,  I  am 
disheartened  to  hear  many  of  my  col- 
leagues advocating  recontrol  of  gas 
prices.  I  fear  such  price  recontrol  will 
only  lead  to  future  supply  shortages 
for  the  years  ahead  and  will  discour- 
age further  exploration  and  produc- 
tion of  domestic  natural  gas  reserves. 

Although  we  are  currently  experi- 
encing a  surplus  in  the  natural  gas 
marketplace,  this  phenomenon  is  only 
temporary.  Unless  we  act  to  restore 
some  semblance  of  rationale  to  the  gas 
market,  we  will  be  faced  with  even 
greater  shortages  than  experienced  in 
the  seventies.  With  the  current  glut  of 
gas  in  the  market,  there  is  no  better 
time  for  us  in  Congress  to  act  on  this 
crucial  issue.  During  this  period  of 
slack  demand  and  excess  supply,  the 
time  is  now  to  provide  economic  bal- 
ance and  equilibrium  to  the  gas 
market. 
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The  only  meaningful  method  of 
achieving  a  rational  market  is  com- 
plete and  total  decontrol  of  aU  gas. 
Consumers  of  natural  gas  can  no 
longer  bear  the  economic  burden  asso- 
ciated with  the  20-plus  pricing  catego- 
ries of  natural  gas.  These  economic 
distortions  have  caused  the  premature 
development  of  high  cost  gas  reserves 
as  well  as  the  continued  flow  of  expen- 
sive imported  gas  from  countries  such 
as  Canada  and  Algeria. 

Economic  theory  dictates  that  the 
most  efficient  use  of  any  resource  is 
the  orderly  development  of  least 
costly  reserves  first.  In  other  words, 
let  us  develop  the  less  expensive  gas 
first  and  then  move  to  steadily 
produce  and  develop  more  expensive 
gas  when  the  market  demands  this  gas 
and  when  the  market  can  absorb  the 
cost  of  this  gas.  free  from  any  Govern- 
ment-imposed subsidy.  And  so,  the 
choice  Is  ours  to  make.  One  which  for 
many  may  be  politically  difficult  but 
should  be  undertaken  nonetheless  on 
the  premise  that  we  are  acting  in  the 
best  interest  of  our  country.  Contin- 
ued Government-controlled  and  dictat- 
ed prices  of  natural  gas  has  not  ever 
been  and  will  not  ever  be  in  the  best 
interest  of  our  Nation.  We  must  strive 
to  provide  economic  equity  and  bal- 
ance to  the  natural  gas  market. 

Toward  this  end,  I  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  three  recent 
editorials,  all  of  which  advocate  the 
decontrol  of  old  gas.  The  New  York 
Times,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and 
the  Washington  Times  all  perceive  the 
wisdom  of  moving  toward  a  free 
market  for  natural  gas.  I  commend 
these  articles  to  my  colleagues  and 
urge  their  close  consideration. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  21. 
1983] 

The  Price  of  Principle 
Let's  say  you're  a  poor  person  who  drives 
a  car.  or  let's  say  you're  a  rich  person,  a  con- 
gressman, who  feels  sorry  for  a  poor  person 
who  drives  a  car.  Under  either  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, which  would  you  rather  have- 
gasoline  priced  at  $1.30  a  gallon  or  at  $1.05  a 
gallon? 

There  are  two  answers.  The  poor  person, 
of  course,  wants  the  cheap  gasoline  because 
he  knows  a  bargain  when  he  sees  it.  But  the 
congressman  might  very  well  have  preferred 
the  $1.30  pump  price  because  he  has  princi- 
ples. Now  we  know  all  of  you  out  there- 
rich  and  poor— are  saying,  "You've  gotta  be 
kidding!  What  kind  of  principle  is  that?" 

It's  the  famous  principle  of  energy-price 
control,  of  course.  The  energy-price  control 
principle  holds  that  ...  aw,  why  don't  we 
just  skip  it.  All  you  have  to  know  is  that  in 
January  1981,  President  Reagan  lifted  the 
remaining  price  controls  on  oil,  the  price 
went  up  for  a  while,  producers  sold  off  their 
inventories  and  then  the  price  of  gasoline 
went  south.  The  congressfolk  with  the  cour- 
age of  their  price-control  principles  had  pre- 
dicted $2  gasoline.  It  must  have  killed  them 
to  see  those  Camaros  roaring  into  gas  sta- 
tions to  chow  down  on  cheap  unleaded. 
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Yesterday  brought  yet  more  bad  news  for 
the  principled  price  controllers  of  Congress. 
The  Senate  Energy  Committee  voted  10-8  to 
reject  a  proposal  to  keep  a  price  lid  on  what 
is  known  as  "old"  natural  gas.  This  vote  is 
the  first  step  in  what  will  be  a  long  fight 
over  natural  gas  deregulation. 

The  principled  price-control  people  say  de- 
regulation will  blow  the  lid  off  prices.  The 
other  side,  the  people  who  brought  you 
cheaper  gasoline  prices,  say  this: 

That  so-called  "old"  natural  gas  is  what 
drillers  found  before  1977.  In  1978,  Jimmy 
Carter,  the  most  principled  energy-price 
controller  since  the  discovery  of  fire,  got 
Congress  to  pass  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act,  a  legal  jungle  fixing  prices  on  17  cate- 
gories of  gas.  There  was  no  way  producers 
could  make  money  drilling  for  cheap  gas,  so 
they  stopped  looking.  Then  they  sat  on  the 
cheap  old  gas  they  already  had  and  ran 
straight  for  their  larger  profit  opportuni- 
ties—purchasing and  selling  expensive 
"deep"  gas,  LNG  or  imported  gas  whose 
prices  weren't  so  well  disciplined. 

The  result  of  that:  higher  gas  prices.  The 
result  of  that:  Factories  switched  to  cheap- 
er, decontrolled  oil.  The  result  of  that: 
Homeowners'  gas  prices  rose  even  more  be- 
cause fewer  factories  were  sharing  overhead 
costs.  The  result  of  that:  Principled  con- 
gressmen said,  "We'll  never  decontrol  natu- 
ral gas!"  a  motion  now  seconded  by  a  good 
many  gas  producers  who  have  learned  to 
love  the  price  control  route  to  easy  money. 

But  we  think  consumers  would  like  decon- 
trol better.  Producers  would  sell  their  inven- 
tories, then  they'd  drill  out  our  huge 
amounts  of  relatively  cheap  gas  reserve,  the 
industry  would  slug  it  out  for  markets  based 
on  price  and  the  poor  would  know  a  good 
deal  when  they  saw  it. 

The  system  is  known  as  the  free  market. 
It.  too,  is  a  principle. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  26,  19831 
Old  Gas  Can't  Save  CoNStniERS 

Many  who  favor  a  free  market  for  natural 
gas  nonetheless  gag  on  decontrolling  the 
"old"  gas  that  was  discovered  before  1977. 
Their  view  may  wreck  President  Reagan's 
plan  for  deregulation  on  its  first  test  in  the 
Senate  Energy  Committee  this  week. 

The  hesitations  are  understandable.  De- 
control of  old  gas  is  not  necessary  to  gain 
some  economic  benefits  from  decontrolling 
newer  gas.  But  there  are  good  political  rea- 
sons and  solid  economic  ones  for  leaving  the 
Administration  plan  intact. 

First  the  easy  argimient:  Dropping  old  gas 
from  the  decontrol  bill  would  probably 
allow  the  owners  of  old  gas  to  kill  any  de- 
regulation this  year. 

There  is  now  widespread  agreement  that 
the  system  created  by  the  Natural  Gas 
Policy  Act  in  1978  has  allowed  prices  to  sky- 
rocket without  creating  efficient  incentives 
to  find  more  gas.  But  there  is  no  consensus 
on  what  to  do  next. 

The  Reagan  plan  amounts  to  a  clever 
compromise.  It  would  eventually  decontrol 
all  prices,  creating  a  single  gas  market  and 
generating  incentives  to  develop  the  best 
sources.  But  the  transition  to  decontrol 
would  still  be  restrained  to  make  sure  that 
pipelines  got  adequate  supplies  and  that  gas 
prices  stayed  competitive  with  coal  and  oil. 
If  old  gas  is  jetisoned  from  the  compromise, 
its  producers  will  probably  block  any  legisla- 
tion. 

Now  the  harder  part  of  the  argument: 
From  consumers'  perspective,  the  decontrol 
of  old  gas  would  be,  at  worst,  irrelevant.  The 
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price  of  gas  at  the  burner  will  never  again 
be  markedly  lower  than  that  of  competitive 
fuels.  But  without  any  legislation,  it  could 
actually  be  higher. 

Under  the  present  system,  old  natural 
gas— about  half  the  total  being  sold— is 
under  permanent  controls;  newer  gas  is 
being  decontrolled  in  stages.  The  hope  was 
that  this  would  hold  down  consumer  prices 
by  providing  a  market  mixture  of  old  and 
new  gas.  In  fact,  this  protection  for  old  gas 
only  encouraged  pipelines  to  bid  up  the 
price  of  the  relatively  small  supply  of  total- 
ly decontrolled  gas  from  deep  wells. 

Remembering  the  shortages  of  the  mld- 
70's,  pipelines  paying  as  little  as  28  cents  per 
1,000  cubic  feet  for  old  gas  sought  to  assure 
their  supplies  by  contracting  to  pay  $8  or  $9 
for  deregulated  gas.  Thus  nearly  all  the  ben- 
efits of  keeping  old  gas  cheap  have  gone  to 
producers  of  exi>ensive  newer  gas.  The 
system  also  perversely  destroyed  incentives 
to  develop  gas  at  intermediate  prices  from 
shallow  wells.  Locked  into  contracts  at  $8, 
pipelines  can't  switch  to  supplies  available 
for  $4. 

There  is  a  narrow  logic  for  decontrolling 
all  new  gas  without  lifting  controls  on  old 
gas:  it  would  yield  some  production  efficien- 
cies without  much  effect  on  the  price  to 
consumers  at  the  end  of  the  pipeline.  But 
conversely,  the  decontrol  of  all  gas  would 
not  further  harm  consumers,  would  add  ef- 
ficiencies and  would  advance  the  political 
prospects  of  the  entire  package.  It  would 
provide  a  windfall  for  owners  of  old  gas,  but 
at  the  expense  of  the  owners  of  now-decon- 
trolled gas,  not  consumers. 

It  sounds  complicated,  and  it  is,  but  con- 
sumer interests  are  not  now  at  risk.  Legisla- 
tors choosing  sides  should  know  they  are 
choosing  only  among  producers. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times) 
A  Natural  (Gas)  Clifp-Hanger 

Uh-oh.  The  hopes  and  dreams  of  millions 
of  consumers  may  be  dashed  if  a  Senate 
committee  does  what  some  members  threat- 
en. This  would  be  to  emasculate  the  admin- 
istration's natural  gas  regulatory  reform 
bill.  The  way  they'd  do  it  is  to  remove  the 
provision  that  would  decontrol  the  price  of 
"old"  gas. 

The  hopes  and  dreams  we're  talking  about 
are  for  plentiful  supplies,  far  into  the 
future,  of  this  cleanest-burning,  most  effi- 
cient of  fuels.  But  you  can't  get  there  from 
here  if  you  keep  pricing  the  stuff  below 
what  people  are  willing  to  produce  it  for. 
Yet,  perversely,  federal  regulation  of  natu- 
ral gas  now  does  just  that. 

If  the  Republican-controlled  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
drops  old-gas  decontrol  from  the  bill,  imag- 
ine what  kind  of  snowball-in-you-know- 
where  chance  there  will  be  of  getting  it  re- 
stored in  the  Democrat-dominated  House. 

What  we'd  end  up  with  is  a  sham,  a  large- 
ly pointless  tinkering  with  the  byzantine, 
self-defeating,  regulatory  structure  the  Car- 
terites  left  us  with  in  1978.  That's  when,  in 
"reforming"  regulation  already  on  the 
books,  they  defined  "old  gas"  as  what  was  in 
wells  developed  before  1977,  which  they  de- 
clared forever  subject  to  federal  price  ceil- 
ings. 

New  gas— i.e..  from  post-1977  wells— was 
allowed  to  rise  in  price  gradually  toward  the 
equivalent  world-oil  price.  This  recognized 
the  economic  fact  of  life— that  people  won't 
spend  truckloads  of  money  searching  for 
new  gas  if  the  government  insists  on  artifi- 
cially holding  the  price  below  that  of  com- 
,  peting  fuels  such  as  petroleum. 
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But  if  the  Carter  decontrol  of  new  gas  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  1986.  why 
worry  about  old  gas?  After  all,  producers 
have  already  incurred  the  costs  of  develop- 
ing the  pre-1977  wells.  Why  will  they  need 
any  extra  incentive  to  produce  gas  from 
them,  since  they're  already  getting,  under 
regulation,  a  price  that  equals  cost  plus  a 
reasonable  profit,  adjusted  for  inflation? 

Two  reasons.  The  first  you  hear  a  lot 
about.  It's  common  sense.  What  would  you 
do  if  you  have  old  gas  that  you  can  get  only 
a  government-set  profit  on  and  the  possibili- 
ty of  developing  and  selling  new  gas,  on 
which  you're  permitted  a  bigger  profit? 
You'd  concentrate  on  selling  gas  from  new. 
wells,  which  is  just  what  producers  are 
doing.  Thus,  the  ceilings  on  old  gas,  meant 
both  to  insure  below-market  prices  for  the 
stuff  and  to  keep  producers  from  making 
"windfall"  profits  on  the  old  gas.  actually 
distort  the  market,  inducing  the  greater 
production  of  new,  higher  priced  gaa. 

The  second  reason  price  ceilings  on  old 
gas,  in  tampering  with  natural  market 
forces,  defeat  everybody's  purposes,  goes 
beyond  common  sense— to  a  knowledge  of 
the  physics  of  gas  production.  Nothing 
mind-bendingly  complicated,  mind  you;  but 
simply  this: 

As  you  produce  gas  from  most  wells,  the 
pressure  put  there  by  nature  declines.  As 
the  pressure  declines,  so  does  the  rate  at 
which  you  can  produce  the  gas.  Finally,  you 
reach  a  point  where  the  cost  of  producing 
any  further  gas  will  equal  the  price  you  can 
sell  it  for— and  unless  you  got  your  head 
screwed  on  wrong,  you  abandon  the  well. 

If  the  market— or  the  Government— lets 
you  get  a  higher  price  for  the  gas.  you  can 
afford  to  keep  the  well  operating,  even 
though  it's  yielding  you  less  gas  per  day. 
That  is,  even  though  it's  costing  you  more 
to  produce  gas  from  it. 

What's  this  mean  to  consumers  and  to 
U.S.  supplies  of  natural  gas?  A  study  re- 
leased only  last  month  finds  that  about  52 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  could  be 
added  to  our  nation's  reserves  of  "old"  gas  if 
Congress  will  only  take  its  foot  off  the  price. 

Since  we  use  about  17  trillion  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  a  year,  ripping  the  price  lid  off 
old  gas  now  would  add  about  four  years' 
worth  of  supplies  to  our  reserves.  This 
doesn't  include  the  untold  gobs  of  new  gas 
that  total  decontrol  will  yield  down  the  road 
as  producers  finally  are  liberated  from  in- 
vestment and  profit  restraints. 

The  payoff  to  consumers  is  not  only  more 
natural  gas  available  to  them,  and  more  of 
that  produced  by  Americans  in  America,  but 
lower  energy  prices  in  general.  More  natural 
gas  "made  in  America"  means  comparative- 
ly less  demand  for  oil,  since  the  two  fuels 
are  interchangeable  for  many  purposes. 
This  will  exert  a  perfectly  lovely  downward 
pressure  on  world  oil  prices.  In  other  words, 
it's  really  the  same  as  producing  more  oil  at 
home  every  time  foreign  producers  cut  their 
oil  production  in  order  to  try  to  prop  up  oil 
prices. 

Decontrol  of  "old"  natural  gas  in  the 
United  States  is  the  worst  thing  that  could 
happen  to  the  foreign  oil  cartel.  Don't  yoii 
love  it?* 
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HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHUN 

OP  FENMSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  House  approved  H.R.  2175, 
the  Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1983, 
which  I  was  pleased  to  support.  This 
bill  would  establish  an  Office  of  Jus- 
tice Assistance  to  administer  a  modest 
program  of  grants  for  anticrime  and 
criminal  justice  programs. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  $170  million 
authorized  for  this  purpose  would  go 
to  the  States  on  a  formula  basis  re- 
quiring a  50-percent  State  match.  The 
funds  could  be  used  only  for  a  number 
of  specified  purposes  which  have 
proven  effective  in  fighting  crime. 
These  include  programs  aimed  at 
arson  and  career  criminals,  programs 
to  relieve  prison  overcrowding,  and 
programs  designed  for  juvenile  offend- 
ers. I  am  particularly  pleased  that  one 
of  the  specific  program  categories  for 
which  the  Federal  funds  may  be  used 
is  commimity  and  police  anticrime  ac- 
tivities. 

Neighborhood  watch  and  town 
watch  programs  are  local  volunteer 
citizen  efforts  to  reduce  crime.  The 
number  of  these  organizations  is  grow- 
ing steadily  and  the  declining  statistics 
on  street  crime  suggest  that  they  are 
having  an  impact.  When  functioning 
in  cooperation  with  local  law  enforce- 
ment authorities,  neighborhood  and 
town  watch  programs  are  proving  to 
be  a  valuable  community  asset.  Yet 
they  have  little  in  the  way  of  funding. 
H.R.  2175  would  allow  these  groups  to 
receive  funds  through  their  States  to 
maintain  and  improve  their  services. 

In  addition  to  the  80  percent  of  the 
$170  mUlion  available  for  State  grants, 
20  percent  would  be  used  for  national 
programs.  One  candidate  for  such 
funding  might  be  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Town  Watch,  an  organiza- 
tion whose  executive  director  is  Matt 
A.  Peskin  of  Wynnewood,  Pa.  The  Na- 
tional Association  of  Town  Watch  is 
working  with  citizen  groups  and  law 
enforcement  officials  throughout  the 
country  to  promote  the  town  watch 
concept,  to  help  interested  citizens  to 
organize  new  watch  programs,  and  to 
share  the  experiences  of  existing  pro- 
grams in  Montgomery  County,  Pa., 
and  elsewhere. 

That  effective  neighborhood  and 
town  watch  programs  are  organizing 
throughout  the  Nation  is  in  some 
measure  due  to  the  dedication,  energy, 
and  resourcefulness  of  people  like 
Matt  Peskin.  The  relatively  small 
amoimt  of  anticrime  assistance  au- 
thorized by  H.R.  2175  could  strength- 
en their  efforts  enormously.* 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  mW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11. 1983 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  goal  in 
life  is  to  conquer  root  canal  economic 
theory.  These  theories  of  austerity 
come  in  all  shapes  and  sizes,  but  they 
have  one  thing  in  common:  Stick  it  to 
the  poor  working  man  and  woman  and 
those  who  hope  to  achieve  a  better  life 
for  themselves  and  their  family. 

In  Washington  the  root  canal  theory 
is  usually  embodied  in  the  Phillips 
Curve  tradeoff  between  inflation  and 
unemployment.  And  every  time  an  old 
guard  conservative  decides  to  fight  in- 
flation with  higher  unemployment,  an 
old  guard  liberal  comes  along  and  says 
we  should  fight  unemployment  with 
inflation.  The  result  has  been  unprece- 
dented ujiemployment  and  inflation, 
simultaneously,  something  the  Phil- 
lips Curve  used  to  say  cannot  happen. 

I  have  said,  and  I  say  it  again  today, 
that  the  idea  is  pernicious  that  you 
fight  inflation  with  unemployment.  I 
think  it  is  an  idea  that  is  threatening 
the  democracies  of  the  West.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  inflation  is  no  answer  to  un- 
employment. 

The  supposed  tradeoff  between  un- 
employment and  inflation  is  some- 
thing this  body  has  to  reject  sooner  or 
later.  I  want  to  commend  the  follow- 
ing essay  to  my  colleagues  by  M.  S. 
Forbes,  Jr.,  one  of  the  most  outspoken 
political  and  economist  journalists 
writing  today.  If  we  follow  Mr.  Forbes 
advice  and  pursue  stable  monetary 
and  sound  fiscal  policies,  I  believe  we 
can  achieve  the  ultimate  goal  of  full 
employment  without  inflation. 

E>OES  Prosperity  Cause  Inplatiom? 
(By  M.  S.  Forbes,  Jr.) 

This  recent  headline  generated  by  Martin 
Feldstein,  chairman  of  President  Reagan's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  underscores 
one  of  the  glaring  flaws  of  economics  today, 
a  theoretical  shortcoming  that  has  cost  the 
economy,  and  investors,  dearly— and  could 
do  so  again. 

It's  the  notion  that  there  is  a  tradeoff  be- 
tween inflation  and  unemployment:  If  you 
want  to  bring  down  inflation,  the  price  is 
high  unemployment;  conversely,  if  you  want 
to  reduce  unemployment,  you  will  get  more 
inflation.  Martin  Feldstein  reflects  the 
notion  well  when  he  says:  "One  of  the  rea- 
sons (inflation  won't  come  roaring  back)  is 
that  we  will  have  a  moderate  recovery.  .  .  . 
A  slower-than-average  recovery  strikes  me 
as  really  very  good  in  that  it  will  keep  the 
inflation  rate  from  heating  up." 

In  other  words,  good  times  cause  inflation: 
bad  times,  stabler  prices. 

CURVE  BALL 

The  tradeoff  is  known  to  economists'  as 
the  Phillips  Curve,  and  they  were  taught  in 
school  that  policymakers  should  strive  for 
an  acceptable  mix  between  the  two.  This 
meddling  didn't  "smooth  out"  economic 
cycles;  instead,  it  saptied  the  economy's  vi- 


tality. Neither  the  government  nor  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  can  bring  about  "equilibrium," 
for  reasons  brilliantly  explained  in  our 
cover  story. 

The  Phillips  Curve,  fallacious  though  it 
may  be,  dominates  the  economic  thinking 
even  of  those  who  might  mistake  the  name 
for  a  baseball  pitch. 

For  example,  carefully  read  bond-market 
commentaries:  If  the  economy  appears 
buoyant,  bond  experts  are  bearish.  Econom- 
ic activity  is  equated  with  higher  interest 
rates.  If  the  economy  looks  sluggish,  they're 
bullish. 

Men  like  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
Volcker  and  his  probable  successor,  Alan 
Greenspan,  share  Peldstein's  Phillips  Curve 
mentality.  That's  why  Volcker  is  loath  to 
nudge  interest  rates  down  until  he  is  con- 
vinced the  recovery  will  be  anemic.  Too 
strong  a  bounce-back,  he  repeatedly  intones, 
will  "rekindle  inflationary  expectations." 

This  thinking  has  its  roots  in  the  Great 
Depression,  a  shattering  experience  which 
convinced  thinkers  that  an  economy  would 
sputter  if  left  to  its  own  devices.  Thus,  to 
prevent  stagnation,  government  would  stim- 
ulate activity  through  increased  spending, 
through  manipulating  interest  rates. 

So  economists  saw  the  economy  as  an 
engine— it  wouldn't  work  without  fuel,  the 
fuel  being  money  pumped  in  by  Uncle  Sam 
or  the  Federal  Reserve. 

To  economic  experts,  then,  inflation  is  a 
sign  that  people  have  too  much  money  in 
their  pockets;  inflation,  after  all,  is  "too 
much  money  chasing  too  few  goods."  Stag- 
nation and  recession,  on  the  other  hand, 
mean  people  have  too  little  money. 

The  stagflation  of  the  1970s— when  we 
had  both  high  inflation  and  high  unemploy- 
ment at  the  same  time— should  have 
prompted  deep  soul-searching.  How  could 
people  simultaneously  have  too  much 
money  (inflation)  smd  too  little  money 
(stagnation)?  Experience  may  be  a  hard 
teacher  to  practical  people  in  the  everyday 
world,  but  theorists  simply  fault  the  world, 
not  their  philosophies,  when  things  don't  go 
according  to  the  textbook. 

IGNORING  HISTORY 

Contrary  to  what  the  Volckers  and  Feld- 
steins  of  the  world  may  think,  history  shows 
prosperity  doesn't  cause  inflation,  and  bad 
times  don't  mean  lower  interest  rates.  Most 
countries  boomed  as  never  before  in  the 
1950s  and  through  the  mid-1960s  with  mini- 
mal inflation.  The  steep  recession  of  1980- 
82  saw  real  interest  rates  zoom. 

One  hopes  Alan  Greenspan,  should  he  be 
appointed  Volcker's  successor,  will  be  strong 
enough  to  overcome  his  education,  that  he 
will  realize  vigorous  economic  activity  isn't  a 
cause  of  inflation;  that  he  will  have  the 
courage  to  examine  the  successful  monetary 
systems  of  the  past  to  see  what  their 
common  denominator  was.  (Hint:  It's  a  four- 
letter  word.)* 


INCREASING  CRIMINAL  PENAL- 
TIES FOR  WASTE  DUMPERS 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  James  J. 
Florio,  our  colleague  from  New 
Jersey,  has  taken  a  leadership  role  in 
the  Congress  for  many  years  to  tight- 
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en  up  the  criminal  provisions  of  the 
laws  governing  solid  and  hazardous 
waste. 

For  example,  corporations  now  face 
fines  up  to  $1  million— the  highest 
fine  for  any  Federal  crime— for  know- 
ingly endangering  an  individual  with 
toxic  waste,  as  one  result  of  Mr. 
Florio's  previous  work. 

Currently,  Mr.  Florio  is  the  author 
of  legislation  that  soon  will  be  voted 
on  in  the  House  that  will  put  more 
teeth  In  the  law.  For  example,  the 
maximum  prison  sentence  will  be  dou- 
bled, from  5  to  10  years,  for  anyone 
who  knowingly  endangers  the  health 
or  life  of  another  during  the  improper 
treatment,  storage,  transportation,  or 
disposal  of  hazardous  waste. 

An  editorial  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer yesterday  made  an  excellent 
case  why  the  Congress  must  approve 
Mr.  Florio's  amendments  to  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
(RCRA).  In  order  to  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues,  I  include  the 
editorial  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  May  10, 

1983] 

Florio's  Bill  on  Toxic  Wastes 

A  bill  sponsored  by  Rep.  James  J.  Florio 
to  increase  criminal  penalties  for  illegal  haz- 
ardous waste  dumping,  and  to  provide  for 
more  effective  enforcement,  is  expected  to 
come  before  the  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  this  week.  It  should  be  ap- 
proved and  advanced  for  early  action  on  the 
House  floor. 

The  Florio  bill  would  amend  the  1976  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act, 
which  is  up  for  renewal  this  year.  A  Bucks 
County  chemical  company  and  its  owners 
were  recently  indicted  by  a  federal  grand 
jury  on  charges  of  dumping  hazardous 
wastes  in  violation  of  the  act.  but  enforce- 
ment generally  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  as 
nationwide,  has  been  spotty  at  best.  While 
that  may  be  attributable  largely  to  the 
highly  publicized  reluctance  of  the  U.S.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  under  the 
Reagan  administration  to  effectively  en- 
force laws  related  to  hazardous  waste  dump- 
ing and  cleanup,  weaknesses  in  the  law  are 
also  at  fault. 

Proposed  changes  by  Rep.  Plorio  would 
close  loopholes  such  as  one  that  apparently 
allows  legal  evasion  of  responsibility  for  im- 
proper dumping  of  hazardous  substances  in 
certain  circumstances  when  chemical  firms 
contract  with  independent  haulers.  Revi- 
sions also  would  increase  the  number  and 
authority  of  enforcement  personnel  in  EPA. 
Maximum  prison  terms  for  violators  would 
be  increased  from  five  to  10  years.  Penalties 
would  apply  specifically  to  persons  involved 
in  improper  treatment,  storage  and  trans- 
portation of  hazardous  wastes  as  well  as  to 
those  who  actually  dispose  of  them. 

A  change  in  command  at  EPA  won't  auto- 
matically resolve  all  of  its  problems.  Effec- 
tive legal  safeguards  against  hazardous  han- 
dling of  toxic  wastes  at  every  step,  and 
strong  enforcement  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  are  required. 

Congressman  Florio,  who  has  won  nation- 
al recognition,  and  deservedly  so,  for  his 
leadership  in  strengthening  the  nation's 
legal  arsenal  to  protect  the  public  from 
toxic  wastes,  recognizes  that  existing  law 
must  not  be  the  last  word  on  the  subject. 
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His  proposed  amendments  would  sharpen 
the  enforcement  provisions.* 


BANKRUPTCY  FILINGS  RISE 
DRAMATICALLY 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Federat- 
ed Department  Stores,  which  owns 
Foley's  in  Houston  (14  stores,  annual 
sales  $598  million)  and  Sanger  Harris 
in  Dallas  (14  stores,  annual  sales  $330 
million)  has  told  me  of  the  interest  it 
shares  with  others  in  the  retail  indus- 
try in  bankruptcy  reform. 

Since  the  new  bankruptcy  code 
became  effective  on  October  1,  1979, 
personal  bankruptcy  filings  have  risen 
dramatically,  and  now  nm  at  an 
annual  rate  of  approximately  450,000 
or  200  percent  of  the  rate  for  the  12 
years  prior  to  1979.  Although  some  of 
this  increase  is  attributable  to  infla- 
tion, unemployment,  lawyer  advertis- 
ing, and  other  factors,  much  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  an  increasing  number  of 
debtors  are  seeking  chapter  7  or 
straight  bankruptcy  relief  when  a 
chapter  13  court  supervised  repayment 
plan  would  be  more  appropriate. 

One  study  has  estimates  that  of  the 
$6  billion  scheduled  in  bankruptcy  in 
1981,  at  least  $1  billion  was  unneces- 
sarily discharged. 

Losses  of  this  magnitude  hurt  the 
consumer  credit  industry  by  adversely 
affecting  consumers  who  do  pay  their 
debts  through  higher  interest  charges 
and  by  restricting  availability  of  unse- 
cured credit. 

There  seems  to  be  a  growing  consen- 
sus in  the  Congress  that  consumer 
reform  legislation  must  be  enacted  by 
the  98th  Congress.  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  three  different  con- 
sumer bankruptcy  reform  bills  have 
been  introduced:  First,  H.R.  1169  by 
Representative  Marilyn  Lloyd; 
second,  H.R.  1147  by  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee chairman,  Peter  Rodino;  and 
third,  H.R.  1800,  by  Representative 
Mike  Synar. 

Each  of  these  bills  represents  a  dif- 
ferent approach.  H.R.  1800  appears  to 
be  the  least  controversial.  Among 
other  things,  it  deals  with  credit  card 
loading  up  by  some  debtors  in  antici- 
pation of  bankruptcy;  creates  stand- 
ards for  courts  to  follow  in  confirming 
repayment  plans,  and  provides  for 
court  counseling  of  consumer  debtors 
respecting  their  rights  and  protec- 
tions. It  also  eliminates  the  future 
income,  or  threshold  test  and  deals 
with  the  special  problems  of  farmers 
caught  in  grain  elevator  bankruptcies. 

Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc., 
is  one  of  America's  largest  employers— 
124,000  employees:  508  stores  in  30 
States;  $7.7  billion  in  annual  sales.  We 
are  pleased  to  have  this  multibillion- 
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dollar  diversified  retail  firm,  which 
was  founded  in  1928,  playing  so  impor- 
tant a  role  in  the  economic  life  of 
Texas. 

Hopefully  some  version  of  bankrupt- 
cy reform  will  be  passed  in  this  Con- 
gress. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
enacting  bankruptcy  legislation.* 


NCEE 

HON.  HAROLD  E.  FORD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11.  1983 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  National  Commission  on  Edu- 
cational Excellence  (NCEE),  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
evaluate  and  report  on  our  Nation's 
educational  system,  has  spoken.  The 
words  are  clear  and  the  message  is  un- 
mistakable. They  send  out  resounding 
signals  that  should  reverberate  deep 
inside  every  responsible  American  who 
has  concern  for  our  children,  who  are 
the  future  of  our  country. 

The  NCEE  report,  entitled  "A 
Nation  at  Risk:  The  Imperative  for 
Educational  Reform,"  is  a  frightening 
revelation  of  the  astoimding  neglect 
suffered  by  the  educational  system  in 
our  country— a  country  which  we 
regard  as  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world.  The  Commission  warns: 

American  education  has  deteriorated  so 
drastically  in  the  past  two  decades  that  our 
very  future  as  a  Nation  and  a  people  is 
threatened. 

If  an  unfriendly  foreign  power  had  at- 
tempted to  impose  upon  America  the  medio- 
cre education  performance  that  exists 
today,  we  might  well  have  viewed  it  as  an 
act  of  war. 

There  is  shoddiness  and  a  national  sense 
of  frustration  as  more  and  more  young 
people  emerge  from  high  school  ready  nei- 
ther for  college  nor  for  work. 

These  are  indeed  strong  and  trou-. 
bling  words,  spoken  unanimously  by 
the  18-member  Commission  consisting 
of  some  of  the  topmost  intellects  from 
the  educational  community  and  other 
distinguished  professions. 

Yet,  however  frightening  these 
words  may  be.  President  Reagan's  re- 
sponse to  the  report  is  even  more 
frightening.  The  President  would  offer 
a  Bsmd-Aid  approach  to  a  massive 
hemorrhage.  He  blames  the  problem  on 
the  Federal  presence  in  education.  His 
answer  if  not  more  Federal  money,  but 
prayer  in  the  schools,  tuition  credits, 
vouchers,  educational  savings  ac- 
counts, and  the  dismantling  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education. 

It  is  hard  to  fathom  a  response  to 
such  a  callous  and  irresponsible  state- 
ment. 

The  road  to  educational  excellence 
will  not  be  paved  by  money  alone. 
However  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Commission's    recommendations     for 
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educational   reform   call   for   greater 
spending  for  education. 

In  his  January  state  of  the  Union 
message,  the  President  acknowledged 
a  gap  in  the  educational  areas  of  sci- 
ence and  mathmatics.  Yet,  he  sent 
forth  to  congress  a  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1984  whch  proposes  a  $2  billion 
cut  in  spending  for  education,  12  per- 
cent below  the  1983  level.  Last  year, 
the  President  proposed  a  30-percent 
cutback  in  education  spending,  a  pro- 
posal so  ridiculous  that  it  was  almost 
completely  ignored  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  continued  to  call  for 
abolishing  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  his  budget  messages  to  Con- 
gress, and  has  reiterated  that  call  in 
response  to  the  NCEE  report.  What 
the  President  proi)oses  is  to  build  up 
our  educational  system  by  tearing 
down  the  very  foundation  upon  which 
it  rests. 

Contrary  to  what  Mr.  Reagan 
thinks,  the  National  Commission  itself 
has  concluded  that  "the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity to  identify  the  national  interest  in 
education.  It  should  also  help  fund 
and  support  efforts  to  protect  and  pro- 
mote that  interest.  It  must  provide  the 
national  leadership  to  ensure  that  the 
Nation's  public  and  private  resources 
are  marshaled  to  address  the  issues 
discussed  in  this  report". 

In  response  to  the  NCEE  report,  I 
have  cosponsored  the  following  bills 
that  will  help  to  address  the  problems 
which  beset  our  Nation's  educational 
system. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  118. 
This  bill  would  reaffirm  Federal  sup- 
port for  public  education  from  the  ele- 
mentary through  postsecondary  levels. 

HJR.  2483.  The  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1983.  The  act  calls 
for  a  full-scale  national  commitment 
to  mathmatics,  science,  engineering, 
and  foreign  language  education.  The 
bill  provides  a  multiphase  package  of 
competitive  grants  to  primary,  second- 
ary, and  postsecondary  schools  to  im- 
prove their  technical  and  foreign  lan- 
guage programs,  and  scholarship  aid 
to  students  who  are  interested  in  pur- 
suing careers  as  teachers  of  math,  sci- 
ence, and  foreign  languages. 

H.R.  2708,  foreign  language  for  na- 
tional security.  This  bill  would  author- 
ize funds  to  conduct  intensive  lan- 
guage training  and  encourage  more 
language  classes  in  our  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  in  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

House  Joint  Resolution  203,  State 
commissions  on  tesw:her  excellence. 
This  bill  would  continue  the  efforts  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Educa- 
tional Excellence  and  seeks  to  increase 
the  quality  of  our  Nation's  school  sys- 
tems. It  calls  for  States  to  establish 
temporary  commissions  on  teacher  ex- 
cellence to  evaluate  the  preparation, 
certification,  and  retention  of  teaching 
professionals. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  sincerely 
and  thoughtfully  reflect  upon  the 
Commission's  call  for  educators,  par- 
ents, and  public  officials  to  all  assist  in 
bringing  about  needed  educational 
reform  in  this  country.  The  task 
which  we  face  will  not  be  easy;  and  the 
costs  will  be  high  in  terms  of  time, 
energy,  commitment,  and  money.  But 
it  is  a  task  that  we  can  ill  afford  to 
ignore. 

I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
Record  an  April  27  Washington  Post 
article  which  provides  excerpts  from 
the  NCEE  report. 

As   stated   so   dramatically   by   the 
NCEE,  "Excellence  costs.  But  in  the 
long  run  mediocrity  costs  far  more". 
Rising  Tide  op  Mediocrity  Thrkatens  Our 
Very  Poture  as  a  Nation 

(Excerpts  from  the  text  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education's 
open  letter  to  the  American  people,  "A 
Nation  at  Risk:  The  Imperative  for  Educa- 
tional Reform.") 

Our  nation  is  at  risk.  Our  once  unchal- 
lenged preeminence  In  commerce,  industry, 
science  and  technological  innovation  is 
being  overtaken  by  competitors  throughout 
the  world 

This  report  is  concerned  with  only  one  of 
the  many  causes  and  dimensions  of  the 
problem,  but  it  is  the  one  that  undergirds 
American  prosperity,  security,  and  civility. 
We  report  to  the  American  people  that, 
while  we  can  take  justifiable  pride  in  what 
our  schools  and  colleges  have  historically 
accomplished  and  contributed  to  the  United 
States  and  the  well-being  of  its  people,  the 
educational  foundations  of  our  society  are 
presently  being  eroded  by  a  rising  tide  of 
mediocrity  that  threatens  our  very  future  as 
a  nation  and  a  people. 

What  was  unimaginable  a  generation  ago 
has  begun  to  occur— others  are  matching 
and  surpassing  our  educational  attainments. 
If  an  unfriendly  foreign  power  had  attempt- 
ed to  impose  on  America  the  mediocre  edu- 
cational performance  that  exists  today,  we 
might  well  have  viewed  it  as  an  act  of  war. 
As  it  stands,  we  have  allowed  this  to  happen 
to  ourselves.  We  have  even  squandered  the 
gains  in  student  achievement  made  in  the 
wake  of  the  Sputnik  challenge.  Moreover, 
we  have  dismantled  essential  support  sys- 
tems which  helped  make  those  gains  possi- 
ble. We  have,  in  effect,  been  committing  an 
act  of  unthinking,  unilateral  educational 
disarmament. 

Our  society  and  its  educational  institu- 
tions seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  basic 
purposes  of  schooling  and  of  the  high  ex- 
pectations and  disciplined  effort  needed  to 
attain  them. 

This  report,  the  result  of  18  months  of 
study,  seeks  to  generate  reform  of  our  edu- 
cational system  in  fundamental  ways  and  to 
renew  the  nation's  commitment  to  schools 
and  colleges  of  high  quality  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  our  land.  •  •  • 

INADEQUACIES 

We  conclude  that  declines  in  educational 
performance  are  in  large  part  the  result  of 
disturbing  inadequacies  in  the  way  the  edu- 
cational process  itself  is  often  conducted: 

Secondary  school  curricula  have  been  ho- 
mogenized, diluted  and  diffused  to  the  point 
that  they  no  longer  have  a  central  purpose. 
In  effect,  we  have  a  cafeteria-style  curricu- 
lum in  which  the  appetizers  and  desserts 
can  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  main  courses. 
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students  have  migrated  from  vocational  and 
college  preparatory  programs  to  "general 
track"  courses  in  large  numbers.  *  *  * 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  credits  earned 
by  general  track  high  school  students  are  in 
physical  and  health  education,  work  experi- 
ence outside  the  school,  remedial  English 
and  mathematics,  and  personal  service  and 
development  courses,  such  as  training  for 
adulthood  and  marriage.  *  *  * 

The  amount  of  homework  for  high  school 
seniors  has  decreased  (two- thirds  report  less 
than  one  hour  a  night)  and  grades  have 
risen  as  average  student  achievement  has 
been  declining. 

In  many  other  industrialized  nations, 
courses  in  mathematics  (other  than  arith- 
metic or  general  mathematics),  biology, 
chemistry,  physics  and  geography  start  in 
grade  6  and  are  required  of  all  students.  The 
time  spent  on  these  subjects,  based  on  class 
hours,  is  about  three  times  that  spent  by 
even  the  most  science-oriented  US.  stu- 
dents. •  •  • 

A  1980  survey  reveals  that  only  eight 
states  require  high  schools  to  offer  foreign 
language  instruction;  none  requires  students 
to  take  the  courses.  Thirty-five  states  re- 
quire only  one  year  of  mathematics,  and  36 
require  only  one  year  of  science  for  a  diplo- 
ma. *  *  • 

Expenditures  for  textbooks  and  other  in- 
structional materials  have  declined  by  50 
percent  over  the  past  17  years. 

In  England  and  other  industrialized  coun- 
tries, it  is  not  unusual  for  academic  high 
school  students  to  spend  eight  hours  a  day 
at  school,  220  days  per  year.  In  the  United 
States,  by  contrast,  the  typical  school  day 
lasts  six  hours  and  the  school  year  is  180 
days. 

Too  many  teachers  are  being  drawn  from 
the  bottom  quarter  of  graduating  high 
school  and  college  students.  The  teacher 
preparation  curriculum  is  weighted  heavily 
with  courses  in  "educational  methods"  at 
the  expense  of  courses  in  subjects  to  be 
taught.  •  •  • 

The  average  salary  after  12  years  of  teach- 
ing is  only  $17,000  per  year,  and  many 
teachers  are  required  to  supplement  their 
income  with  part-time  and  summer  employ- 
ment. •  •  • 

Despite  widespread  publicity  about  an 
overpopulation  of  teachers,  severe  shortages 
of  certain  kinds  exist:  in  the  fields  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  foreign  languages;  and 
among  specialists  in  education  for  gifted 
and  talented,  language  minority  and  handi- 
capped students. 

Half  of  the  newly  employed  mathematics, 
science,  and  English  teachers  are  not  quali- 
fied to  teach  these  subjects:  fewer  than  one- 
third  of  U.S.  high  schools  offer  physics 
taught  by  qualified  teachers.  *  '  * 

RECOBOfENDATIONS 

We  recommend  that  state  and  local  high 
school  graduation  requirements  be  strength- 
ened and  that,  at  a  minimum,  all  students 
seeking  a  diploma  be  required  to  lay  the 
foundations  in  the  five  new  basics  by  taking 
the  following  curriculum  during  their  four 
years  of  high  school;  (a)  four  years  of  Eng- 
lish; (b)  three  years  of  mathematics;  (c) 
three  years  of  science;  (d)  three  years  of 
social  studies;  and  (e)  one-half  year  of  com- 
puter science.  For  the  college  bound,  two 
years  of  foreign  language  in  high  school  are 
strongly  recommended  in  addition  to  those 
taken  earlier.  *  *  * 

We  recommend  that  schools,  colleges  and 
universities  adopt  more  rigorous  and  meas- 
urable standards,  and  higher  expectations, 


for  academic  performance  and  student  con- 
duct, and  that  four-year  colleges  and  univer- 
sities raise  their  requirements  for  admission. 

•  •  • 

Standardized  tests  of  achievement  (not  to 
be  confused  with  aptitude  tests)  should  be 
administered  at  major  transition  points 
from  one  level  of  schooling  to  another  and 
particularly  from  high  school  to  college  to 
work.  The  purpose  of  these  tests  would  be 
to:  (a)  certify  the  student's  credentials;  (b) 
identify  the  need  for  remedial  intervention; 
and  (c)  identify  the  opportunity  for  ad- 
vanced or  accelerated  work.  The  tests 
should  be  administered  as  part  of  a  nation- 
wide (but  not  federal)  system  of  state  and 
local  standardized  tests. 

We  recommend  that  significantly  more 
time  be  devoted  to  learning  the  new  basics. 
This  will  require  more  effective  use  of  the 
existing  sch(x>l  day,  a  longer  school  day,  or  a 
lengthened  school  year.  •  •  *  School  dis- 
tricts and  state  legislatures  should  strongly 
consider  7-hour  school  days,  as  well  as  a  200- 
to  220-day  school  year.  •  •  • 

Students  in  high  schools  should  be  as- 
signed far  more  homework  than  is  now  the 
case  ....  Instruction  in  effective  study  and 
work  skills  should  be  introduced  in  the  early 
grades  and  continued  throughout  the  stu- 
dent's schooling.  •  •  * 

Persons  preparing  to  teach  should  be  re- 
quired to  meet  high  educational  standards, 
to  demonstrate  an  aptitude  for  teaching  and 
to  demonstrate  competence  in  an  academic 
discipline.  •  *  • 

Salaries  for  the  teaching  profession 
should  be  increased  and  should  be  profes- 
sionally competitive,  market-sensitive  and 
performance-based.  Salary.  promotion, 
tenure  and  retention  decisions  should  be 
tied  to  an  effective  evaluation  system  that 
includes  peer  review  so  that  superior  teach- 
ers can  be  rewarded,  average  ones  encour- 
aged and  poor  ones  either  improved  or  ter- 
minated. 

School  boards  should  adopt  an  11-month 
contract  for  teachers.  This  would  ensure 
time  for  curriculum  and  professional  devel- 
opment, programs  for  students  with  special 
needs  and  a  more  adequate  level  of  teacher 
compensation. 

School  boards,  administrators  and  teach- 
ers should  cooperate  to  develop  career  lad- 
ders for  teachers  that  distinguish  among 
the  beginning  instructor,  the  experienced 
teacher  and  the  master  teacher. 

Substantial  nonschool  personnel  resources 
should  be  employed  to  help  solve  the  imme- 
diate problem  on  the  shortage  of  mathemat- 
ics and  science  teachers.  Qualified  individ- 
uals, including  recent  graduates  with  math- 
ematics and  science  degrees,  graduate  stu- 
dents and  industrial  and  retired  scientists, 
could,  with  appropriate  preparation,  imme- 
diately begin  teaching  in  these  fields.  •  *  • 

Incentives,  such  as  grants  and  loans, 
should  be  made  available  to  attract  out- 
standing students  to  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, particularly  in  those  areas  of  critical 
shortage.  •  •  • 

The  federal  government,  in  cooperation 
with  sUtes  and  localities,  should  help  meet 
the  needs  of  key  groups  of  students  such  as 
the  gifted  and  talented,  the  socio-economi- 
cally  disadvantaged,  minority  and  language 
minority  students  and  the  handicapped. 
•  •  • 

The  federal  government's  role  Includes 
several  functions  of  national  consequence 
that  sUtes  and  localities  alone  are  unlikely 
to  be  able  to  meet:  protecting  constitutional 
and  civil  rights  for  students  and  school  per- 
sonnel; collecting  data,  statistics,  and  infor- 
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mation  about  education  generally;  support- 
ing curriculum  improvement  and  research 
on  teactiing,  learning  and  the  management 
of  schools;  supporting  teacher  training  in 
areas  of  critical  shortage  or  key  national 
needs,  and  providing  student  financial  as- 
sistance and  research  and  graduate  training. 

The  federal  government  has  the  primary 
responsibility  to  identify  the  national  inter- 
est in  education.  It  should  also  help  fund 
and  support  efforts  to  protect  and  promote 
that  interest.  It  must  provide  the  national 
leadership  to  ensure  that  the  nation's  public 
and  private  resources  are  marshaled  to  ad- 
dress the  issues  discussed  in  this  report. 

This  commission  calls  upon  educators, 
parents  and  public  officials  at  all  levels  to 
assist  in  bringing  about  the  educational 
reform  proposed  in  this  report.  We  also  call 
upon  citizens  to  provide  the  financial  sup- 
port necessary  to  accomplish  these  pur- 
poses. Excellence  costs.  But  in  the  long  run 
mediocrity  costs  far  more.  •  •  • 

[Source:  The  National  Commission  on 

Excellence  in  Education] 

A  Nation  at  Risk 

The  indicators 

International  comparisons  of  student 
achievement,  completed  a  decade  ago,  reveal 
that  on  19  academic  tests  American  stu- 
dents were  never  first  or  second  and.  in  com- 
parison with  other  industrialized  nations, 
were  last  seven  times. 

Some  23  million  American  adults  are  func- 
tionally illiterate  by  the  simplest  tests  of  ev- 
eryday reading,  writing  and  comprehension. 

About  13  percent  of  all  17-year-olds  in  the 
United  States  can  be  considered  functional- 
ly illiterate.  Functional  illiteracy  among  mi- 
nority youth  may  run  as  high  as  40  percent. 

Average  achievement  of  high  school  stu- 
dents on  most  standardized  tests  is  now 
lower  than  26  years  ago  when  Sputnik  was 
launched. 

The  College  Board's  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Tests  (SAT)  demonstrate  a  virtually  unbro- 
ken decline  from  1963  to  1980.  Average 
verbal  scores  fell  over  50  points  and  average 
mathematics  scores  dropped  nearly  40 
points. 

College  Board  achievement  tests  also 
reveal  consistent  declines  in  recent  years  in 
such  subjects  as  physics  and  English. 

Many  17-year-olds  do  not  possess  the 
"higher  order"  intellectual  skills  we  should 
expect  of  them.  Nearly  40  percent  cannot 
draw  inferences  from  written  material;  only 
one-fifth  can  write  a  persuasive  essay;  and 
only  one-third  can  solve  a  mathematics 
problem  requiring  several  steps. 

Average  tested  achievement  of  students 
graduating  from  college  is  also  lower. 

Business  and  military  leaders  complain 
that  they  are  required  to  spend  millions  of 
dollars  on  costly  remedial  education  and 
training  programs  in  such  basic  skills  as 
reading,  writing,  spelling  and  computation. 
The  Department  of  the  Navy,  for  example, 
reported  to  the  commission  that  one-quar- 
ter of  its  recent  recruits  cannot  read  at  the 
ninth-grade  level,  the  minimum  needed 
simply  to  understand  written  safety  instruc- 
tions. Without  remedial  work  they  cannot 
even  begin,  much  less  complete,  the  sophis- 
ticated training  essential  in  much  of  the 
modem  military. 

The  recommendatiOTU 

Content:  We  recommend  that  state  and 
local  high  school  graduation  requirements 
be  strengthened  and  that,  at  a  minimum,  all 
students  seeking  a  diploma  be  required  to 
lay  the  foundations  in  the  Five  New  Basics 
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by  taking  the  following  curriculum  during 
their  4  years  of  high  school:  (a)  4  years  of 
English;  (b)  3  years  of  mathematics;  (c)  3 
years  of  science;  (d)  3  years  of  social  studies; 
and  (e)  one-half  year  of  computer  science. 
For  the  college  traund.  2  years  of  foreign . 
language  in  high  school  are  strongly  recom- 
mended in  addition  to  those  taken  earlier. 

Standards  and  expectations:  We  recom- 
mend that  schools,  colleges  and  universities 
adopt  more  rigorous  and  measurable  stand- 
ards, and  higher  expectations,  for  academic 
performance  and  student  conduct,  and  that 
4-year  colleges  and  universities  raise  their 
requirements  for  admission. 

Time:  We  recommend  that  significantly 
more  time  be  devoted  to  learning  the  New 
Basics.  This  will  require  more  effective  use 
of  the  existing  school  day,  a  longer  school 
day,  or  a  lengthened  school  year.* 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  H.R.  2174 


HON.  MICHAEL  BHIRAKIS 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  BILIRAKIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  May  9,  airline  delays  prevent- 
ed me  from  being  present  to  vote  in 
support  of  H.R.  2174.  the  Federal  An- 
titampering  Act.  I  am  pleased  that 
this  important  legislation,  which 
would  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to 
tamper  with  consumer  products,  misla- 
bel products  or  make  plausible  threats 
to  <»rry  out  tampering,  was  passed  by 
this  body. 

The  Tylenol  tampering  tragedy 
opened  many  eyes  to  the  necessity  for 
legislation  of  this  nature.  Those  who 
would  deliberately  cause  loss  of  life 
through  tampering  should  receive 
severe  penalties,  which  this  legislation 
provides. 

Additionally.  I  also  want  to  voice  my 
support  of  H.R.  2357,  the  Congression- 
al Award  Act,  H.R.  2173,  Contract 
Services  for  Drug  Dependent  Federal 
Offenders  and  S.  653,  which  will  estab- 
lish a  Foundation  for  Advancement  of 
Military  Medicine.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  RABBI  HTTJ.KT. 
COHN 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

OFCAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  LEIWIS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Friday  evening.  May  20, 
1983,  the  members  of  Congregation 
Emanu  El  will  join  with  others  from 
the  San  Bernardino  community  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  20  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  provided  to  them  by 
Rabbi  HUlel  Cohn.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  personally  recog- 
nize and  commend  my  friend  Rabbi 
Cohn  for  his  unselfish  contributions 
of  time  and  energy  to  both  the  Jewish 
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and  the  Christian  community  of  San 
Bernardino. 

Rabbi  Hillel  Cohn  has  served  as 
rabbi  of  Congregation  Elmanu  El  in 
San  Bernardino  since  1963.  A  native  of 
Germany,  he  was  brought  to  the 
United  States  as  an  infant  by  his  par- 
ents who  were  refugees  from  Nazism. 
Rabbi  Cohn  received  his  undergradu- 
ate degree  (bachelor  of  arts)  in  politi- 
cal science  from  UCLA  in  1959  and  his 
rabbinical  training  was  taken  at 
Hebrew  Union  College  in  Cincinnati 
where  he  was  ordained  as  a  rabbi  in 
1963  and  from  which  he  received  the 
master  of  arts  and  bachelor  of  Hebrew 
letters  degrees.  While  studying  for  the 
rabbinate  he  served  congregations  in 
California,  Iowa,  and  Ohio  and  also 
served  as  chaplain  to  Jewish  inmates 
at  Marion  Correctional  Institution  of 
the  Ohio  State  prison  system. 

Rabbi  Cohn  has  been  active  in  many 
community  organizations  in  the  San 
Bernardino  area.  He  has  served  as 
president  of  the  San  Bernardino  Area 
Mentail  Health  Association  and  Family 
Service  Agency.  He  has  served  on  the 
boards  of  such  organizations  as  the 
Inland  Area  Urban  League.  Planned 
Parenthood  Association,  Inland  Ado- 
lescent Clinic,  Kiwanis  Club,  American 
Red  Cross,  Arrowhead  Social  Planning 
Council,  Arrowhead  United  Way, 
County  Council  of  Community  Serv- 
ices, and  San  Bernardino  Community 
Hospital.  He  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Adult  Detention  Commission 
for  San  Bernardino  County  and  served 
in  that  position  from  1974-78.  From 
1979  to  1982  he  was  a  commissioner  of 
the  Juvenile  Justice  Commission  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  Commission 
of  San  Bernardino  County.  Rabbi 
Cohn  also  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
committees  which  approve  research  on 
human  subjects  at  Patton  State  Hospi- 
tal and  San  Bernardino  County  Hospi- 
tal. He  is  a  member  of  the  president's 
advisory  committee  of  Loma  Linda 
University. 

The  rabbi  has  served  as  general 
chairman  of  the  San  Bernardino 
United  Jewish  Welfare  Fund  cam- 
paign. He  established  the  program  of 
resettling  Soviet  Jewish  refugees  for 
the  San  Bernardino  area.  He  has  also 
served  as  president  of  Paradise  Lodge 
No.  237  B'nai  B'rith. 

From  1975  to  1977  Rabbi  Cohn 
served  as  a  member  of  the  executive 
board  of  the  Central  Conference  of 
American  Rabbis  and  from  1973  to 
1977  served  as  national  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  resolutions  of  the 
CCAR.  He  has  held  all  of  the  elected 
offices  in  the  Pacific  Association  of 
Reform  Rabbis  and  was  its  president 
during  1979.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Reconstructionist  Rabbinical  Asso- 
ciation, the  Board  of  Rabbis  of  South- 
em  California  (and  a  member  of  its 
media  committee),  National  Associa- 
tion of  Temple  Educators  and  the  San 
Bernardino   Clergy   Association.   The 
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rabbi  serves  as  auxilary  chaplain  at 
Norton  Air  Force  Base.  He  has  served 
on  the  faculties  of  the  University  of 
Redlands,  Calif.,  State  college,  San 
Bernardino,  and  San  Bernardino 
Valley  College. 

In  1964  and  again  in  1975  Rabbi 
Cohn  was  awarded  the  Emanuel  Ga- 
moran  Memorial  Award  of  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  Temple  Educators  for 
the  best  religious  school  curriculum 
design  in  the  country.  He  has  also 
been  selected  as  the  Outstanding 
Young  Man  of  the  Year  for  San  Ber- 
nardino by  the  Jaycees,  received  the 
Scroll  of  Honor  award  of  State  of 
Israel  bonds  and  has  received  commen- 
dations by  San  Bernardino  city  and 
county  governments. 

Rabbi  Cohn  has  written  for  numer- 
ous publications.  His  sermons  have 
been  published  repeatedly  by  the 
American  Rabbi  and  he  has  edited  a 
nimiber  of  educational  and  liturgical 
texts.  In  1977  he  delivered  the  invoca- 
tion here  at  a  session  of  Congress.  He 
is  a  frequent  participant  on  KABC 
radio  Religion  on  the  Line  and  reli- 
gious television  broadcasts.  He  lectures 
frequently  to  church,  community,  and 
educational  groups. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  gi'eat  pride  in 
commending  to  my  colleagues  Rabbi 
Hillel  Cohn  for  his  years  of  unselfish 
service  to  all  the  people  of  our  commu- 
nity. I  consider  myself  very  fortunate 
to  have  Rabbi  Cohn  as  a  personal 
friend  and  I  know  his  tireless  hours  of 
work  have  made  San  Bernardino  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live.* 


May  11,  1983 

five  outstanding  performance  awards 
during  this  time,  as  well  as  a  special 
achievement  award  in  1979. 

At  his  retirement  dinner,  held  at  the 
Guv'nor  Pub  in  Cleveland  on  April  7, 
the  awards  continued.  A  certificate  of 
meritorious  service  to  "Mo"  from 
myself  along  with  resolutions  from 
both  the  city  of  Cleveland  and  the 
State  of  Ohio,  honoring  his  many 
years  of  distinguished  service,  were 
presented  to  him  at  the  dinner  attend- 
ed by  more  than  100  of  his  friends, 
fellow  workers,  and  well-wishers. 

Morley  intends  to  sharpen  up  his 
golf  game  and  to  do  some  part  time 
consulting  work  for  a  law  firm  in 
Cleveland.* 


May  11,  1983 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  "MO"  MORLEY 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mr.  Howard  W.  "Mo" 
Morley.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  announced  his  retirement  on 
April  1,  1983.  Mr.  Morley  was  area  di- 
rector of  the  Cleveland  Central  Office 
of  the  Office  of  Federal  Contract 
Compliance  programs.  He  completed  a 
distinguished  career,  in  both  the  mili- 
tary and  the  Federal  civil  service,  that 
spanned  over  42  years. 

Beginning  in  1941,  Morley  spent  22 
of  those  years  as  a  naval  aviator 
before  finally  closing  the  book  on  his 
military  career  in  1963.  He  retired 
from  the  Navy  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. His  career  in  the  Federal  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  (EEO)  pro- 
gram began  later  that  year,  and 
during  the  next  20  years  "Mo"  served 
as  a  Compliance  Officer— 6  years— and 
Deputy  Chief— 9  years- with  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  the  final  5 
years  as  Area  Office  Director  with  the 
Department  of  Labor.  Morley  received 


FIGHTING  COMMUNISM  IN 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  J.  KENNETH  ROBINSON 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11.  1983 

•  Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  edi- 
torials have  appeared  recently  in  two 
Virginia  dailies,  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch  and  the  Winchester  Star,  op- 
posing legislation  pending  before  this 
body  to  prohibit  U.S.  support  for  mili- 
tary or  paramilitary  operations  in 
Nicaragua. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence,  I  should  like  these 
commentaries  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  through  inser- 
tion in  the  Congressional  Record  at 
this  point: 

[From  the  Richmond  Times-Oispatch.  May 

8.  1983] 

Assuring  Liberty's  Success 

In  his  inaugural  address.  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  vowed  that  the  United  States 
would  be  the  standard-bearer  in  freedom's 
fight  against  tyranny,  promising  that  "we 
shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet 
any  hardship,  support  any  friend,  oppose 
any  foe  to  assure  the  survival  and  the  suc- 
cess of  liberty."  That  lofty  rhetoric  sput- 
tered into  a  fiasco  in  South  Vietnam,  whose 
war  against  communism  proved  to  be  too 
high  a  price,  too  heavy  a  burden  and  too 
grueling  a  hardship  for  the  United  States  to 
bear.  Now  Congress  is  balking  at  paying  the 
price,  bearing  the  burden  and  meeting  the 
hardship  of  fighting  communism  in  Latin 
America.  The  latest  manifestation  of  this 
repudiation  of  the  Kennedy  promise  was 
the  House  Permanent  Select  Committee's 
vote  against  further  American  financial  and 
military  aid  for  the  guerrillas  fighting  the 
Marxist  government  of  Nicaragua. 

Now,  it  can  be  argued  that  American- 
backed  forces  in  South  Vietnam  and  in  Cen- 
tral America  were  not  and  are  not  the  most 
unimpeachable  champions  of  liberty  ever  to 
ap|>ear  among  mankind.  But  in  this  imper- 
fect world,  there  are  few  nations  that  prac- 
tice the  American  version  of  democracy. 
Even  so,  there  was  more  hope  for  liberty  in 
non-communist  South  Vietnam,  and  there  is 
more  hope  for  liberty  in  non-communist 
Latin  America,  than  there  can  ever  be  under 


communism.  Certainly  the  "survival  and 
success  of  liberty"  are  not  assured  in  any 
country  by  allowing  it  to  fall  under  commu- 
nist domination. 

The  United  States  recognizes  this  in  Af- 
ghanistan, where  anti-communist  insurgents 
are  waging  a  fierce  and  determined  fight 
against  a  Marxist  government  protected  by 
Soviet  tanks  and  rifles.  It  would  be  fatuous 
to  pretend  that  the  insurgents  are  ardent 
exponents  of  Jeffersonian  democracy.  Yet, 
the  United  States  is  providing  them  with 
weapons  and  ammunition,  as  it  should  be 
doiiig.  On  the  same  day  the  House  commit- 
tee voted  against  continuing  aid  to  Nicara- 
guan  guerrillas.  The  New  York  Times  dis- 
patched a  story  saying  the  United  States 
had  increased  it  covery  assistance  to  Afghan 
insurgents 

E>emoni>'.rably,  the  present  government  of 
Nicaragua,  which  seized  power  by  force,  is  a 
foe  of  liberty.  It  promised  the  people  of  that 
hapless  nation  relief  from  the  repressions  of 
a  right-wing  dictatorship  but  has  given 
them,  instead,  more  repression.  Moreover,  it 
has  become  a  base  and  haven  for  Marxist 
guerrillas  seeking  to  topple  the  government 
of  El  Salvador.  Those  Nicaraguans  who  are 
now  willing  to  fight  to  rescue  their  country 
from  the  clutches  of  communism  would 
seem  to  be  as  deserving  of  American  support 
as  the  guerrillas  who  are  fighting  to  rout 
communism  from  Afghanistan. 

Congress  should  reject  the  House  Com- 
mittee's recommendation  and  authorize  the 
continuation  of  aid,  covert  or  overt,  to  Nica- 
ragua. If  the  United  States  is  not  prepared 
to  redeem  P/esident  Kennedy's  pledge  in 
Latin  America,  where  in  the  world  would  it 
be  willing  to  do  so? 

[From  the  Winchester  SUr,  May  6, 19831 
President  Is  Right 

The  House  Intelligence  Committee  this 
week  defied  the  Reagan  Administration  and 
voted  along  party  lines  to  prohibit  by  law 
any  United  States  involvement  with  guerril- 
la forces  fighting  the  Communist  govern- 
ment of  Nicaragua.  The  vote  of  nine  Demo- 
crats against  five  Republicans  followed  five 
hours  of  closed  committee  deliberation  and 
a  last  minute  warning  from  CIA  Director 
William  C.  Casey  that  forcing  the  CIA  to 
stop  supporting  the  guerrillas  inside  Nicara- 
gua could  lead  to  a  "blood  bath". 

In  our  judgment,  the  nine  Democrats  were 
wrong.  The  Nicaraguan  government  which 
came  to  power,  not  by  election  but  by  bul- 
lets, is  a  Marxist  dictatorship  seeking  to 
export  communism  to  its  neighboring  coun- 
tries. President  Reagan,  we  think,  is  right  in 
attempting  to  prevent  such  action.* 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 


JMI 


HON.  DOUG  BARNARD,  JR. 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1983 

m  Mr.  BARNARD.  Madam  Speaker, 
when  it  comes  to  innovation  and  hard 
work,  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  is 
doing  a  better  Job  than  the  small  busi- 
nesses of  our  Nation. 

Even  during  the  recession,  1981  was 
a  record  year  for  new  business  starts. 
In  my  Sun  Belt  area,  there  was  even 
an  increase  in  1982. 

Statistics  are  nice,  of  course,  but 
behind  the  numbers  are  dozens  of  men 
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and  women.  Behind  the  niunbers  are 
countless  hours  of  hard  work  and  crea- 
tivity that  turned  those  ventures  into 
success. 

In  my  district  in  Georgia,  for  in- 
stance, there  is  a  businessman  named 
Tom  Griffith.  More  than  a  dozen 
years  ago,  Tom  got  a  loan  to  open  one 
convenience  store,  the  Golden  Pantry. 
Tom  did  not  have  much  of  a  formal 
education,  but  he  had  the  skill  and  the 
insight  to  know  what  customers 
needed— and  he  provided  that. 

Now  he  has  expanded  his  1  store 
into  a  chain  of  150  stores— and  he  has 
his  eye  on  expanding  into  South  Caro- 
lina. 

I  could  tell  you  the  stories  of  dozens 
of  other  men  and  women  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  they  all  exhibit  the  same 
traits  of  pluck  and  luck,  energy,  and 
enthusiasm. 

As  the  economy  is  recovering,  I  am 
convinced  that  small  business  is  going 
to  lead  in  that  recovery.  I,  for  one,  ap- 
plaud their  efforts.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  SIX  WASHINGTON 
ARTISTS 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11. 1983 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
major  review  of  the  works  of  six 
Washington  artists-painters  Richard 
Dempsey,  Lois  Jones,  Delilah  Pierce, 
James  Porter,  Alma  Thomas,  and 
graphic  artist  James  Wells,  held  at  the 
Evans-Tibbs  Collection  is  taking  place 
this  spring.  Located  at  1910  Vermont 
Avenue  NW.,  the  Evans-Tibbs  Collec- 
tion is  a  nonprofit  tax-exempt  organi- 
zation primarily  formed  to  preserve 
and  exhibit  works  of  art  by  and  biblio- 
graphic material  on  African  American 
artists.  Located  one-half  block  south 
of  Washington,  D.C.'s  historic  U 
Street  corridor,  the  museum  and  re- 
search center  are  currently  housed 
where  Lillian  Evans  Tibbs  lived.  As  an 
internationally  acclaimed  lyric  sopra- 
no known  professionally  as  Madame 
Evanti,  Mrs.  Tibbs  sponsored  many 
artists  and  art  activities  during  her 
life.  The  six  Washington  masters  exhi- 
bition is  one  of  many  such  activities 
held  by  the  collection  in  continuance 
of  that  tradition. 

The  six  artists  have  lived  in  Wash- 
ington for  many  years.  Of  this  group 
Miss  Thomas  and  Mr.  Porter  are  now 
deceased.  The  important  achievements 
made  by  each  artist  have  been  individ- 
ually recorded  in  various  publications 
over  the  years.  However,  a  review  of 
their  work  through  a  catalog  exhibi- 
tion specific  to  them  as  a  group  has 
never  occurred.  In  filling  a  gap,  this 
exhibit  reveals  their  collective  achieve- 
ments in  the  visual  arts.  What  is  excit- 
ing is  that  these  six  managed  to  sur- 
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Vive  during  a  period  when  visusd  art- 
ists in  the  United  States  had  a  limited 
audience  and  the  Afro-American  artist 
in  particular,  had  occasional  if  not 
rare  outlets  for  artistic  expression  and 
review. 

Our  six  Washington  masters  pro- 
duced work  not  only  reflective  of  the 
Afro-American  perspective  but  sur- 
vived artistically  utilizing  the  most 
basic  skills  of  self-promotion  and  pro- 
fessional growth.  While  none  of  these 
artists  could  have  survived  on  sales 
alone,  each  utilized  his  or  her  teaching 
abilities  to  earn  a  living  and  to  com- 
municate respect  for  the  profession  to 
a  younger  group  of  artists  now  emerg- 
ing. Moreover,  socioeconomic  condi- 
tions before  1960  not  only  fostered 
full-time  jobs  as  educators,  but  also 
fostered  internal  supi>ort  activities.  At 
one  time  or  another,  each  of  these  art- 
ists participated  in  Saturday  work- 
shops or  studios  as  they  were  known. 
One  of  these  was  the  Atelier  nm  by 
Lois  Jones  and  fellow  artist  Celene 
Tabary.  This  studio  fostered  profes- 
sional exchanges  as  well  as  provided  a 
social  outlet  for  the  artists.  Equally 
important  during  this  period  was  the 
development  of  Howard  University's 
Art  E)epartment  which  depended  so 
heavily  on  these  talents,  and  the  evo- 
lution of  the  Bamet-Aden  Gallery 
which  gave  many  of  these  artists  first 
commercial  exhibitions. 

The  contributions  of  the  six  are  so 
great  individually  and  collectively, 
that  we  must  develop  a  sense  of  how 
they  have  been  influenced  by  their  en- 
vironments. Like  many  Washington 
artists,  our  six  masters,  while  influ- 
enced by  a  range  of  experiences,  have 
spent  a  significant  portion  of  their 
lives  in  an  environment  shaped  under 
the  classical  design  vocabulary.  Wash- 
ington's geometric  street  plan  and  its 
uniform  building  heights  and  designs 
have  influenced  their  art.  Significant- 
ly, the  four  living  continue  to  create 
imder  these  environmental  conditions 
and  as  such  there  is  a  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  their  work  provides  clues 
about  our  behavior  in  this  environ- 
ment. 

Richard  Dempsey  spent  his  early 
years  in  California  imder  the  influence 
of  muralist  and  sculptor  Sargent  John- 
son (1887-1967).  Arriving  in  Washing- 
ton during  the  New  Deal,  the  east 
coast  cityscapes  consisting  of  row 
houses  are  reflected  in  his  abstract 
art.  Dempsey  recalls  the  rear  of  homes 
that  have  provided  the  imagery  in  this 
art.  In  all  of  Dempsey's  work  there  is 
concern  for  time  and  place  as  fourth 
dimensional  pictorial  qualities  where 
color  and  line  placement  is  based  di- 
rectly on  where  the  work  was  done 
and  at  what  time  it  evolved.  Dempsey 
is  therefore  documenting  time,  place, 
and  feelings  in  his  work. 

Bom  in  Boston,  Lois  Jones  attended 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  school  on  a 
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4-year  scholarship  from  1922-27.  On 
request  from  Prof.  James  Herring  at 
Howard  University,  she  joined  that  de- 
partment of  art  in  1930— a  position  she 
would  hold  for  the  next  half  century. 
A  general  education  board  grant 
(1937-39)  allowed  her  to  pursue  fur- 
ther study  at  the  Academy  Julian  in 
Paris.  It  was  in  1941  that  Jones  won 
the  Robert  Woods  Bliss  Landscapes 
prize  in  oil  painting  from  the  Corcoran 
GaUery.  Interestingly  enough,  a  friend 
and  fellow  entered  the  painting  and 
when  the  identity  of  the  true  artist 
was  revealed  there  was  some  discus- 
sion of  recalling  the  award  in  much 
the  same  manner  that  Afro-American 
artist  Edward  Bannister  had  been 
treated  in  Philadelphia  at  the  1876 
National  Centennial.  By  the  early 
1940's  and  through  the  suggestions  of 
Dr.  Alain  Lock,  Jones  documented  the 
Afro-American  personality.  She  devel- 
oped the  Jones-Tabary  studio  repre- 
senting the  first  Afro-American  artist 
atelier  or  school  where  art  ideas  and 
techniques  were  exchanged.  Her  pri- 
mary focus  today  is  her  documenta- 
tion of  the  icons  of  Afro- America  both 
in  the  United  States  and  the  Caribbe- 
an and  is  her  design  legacy. 

Bom  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Delilah 
Pierce  studied  at  Howard  in  the  late 
1930's  with  James  Porter.  In  1962 
Pierce  received  an  Agnes  Meyer  Fel- 
lowship to  study  and  travel  in  several 
African  countries.  The  realities  of  an 
American  of  part  African  ancestry  vis- 
iting Africa  was  significant  for  it  not 
only  represented  links  to  ethnicity  in  a 
historical  sense,  it  provided  for  Pierce 
an  opportunity  to  become  one  of  a 
handful  of  African- American  artists  to 
travel  to  Africa  and  to  do  so  before  it 
became  popular  in  the  late  1960's.  In 
doing  so.  Pierce  was  exposed  to  color 
esthetics  and  environmental  design  in- 
fluences that  would  emerge  in  her  late 
work  as  abstract  surrealism  to  be 
called  Post  Modem  Expressionist 
where  color  is  as  important  as  form.  It 
is  this  expressionism  that  offers  a 
fresh  stylistic  evolution  essential  to 
the  artistic  leadership  Pierce  is  about 
to  exert. 

James  Porter  was  an  art  historian 
and  artist.  His  early  life  was  marked 
by  enormous  success  as  a  painter  of 
scenes  and  portraits.  His  important  lit- 
erau"y  work  "Modem  Negro  Art"  was 
published  in  1943.  The  result  of  these 
scholarly  activities  was  the  develop- 
ment of  an  important  group  of  docu- 
ments which  for  the  first  time  report- 
ed as  well  as  interpreted  the  contribu- 
tions of  Afro-American  artists.  In  fact, 
many  of  his  publications  continue  to 
be  the  most  complete  account  of  an 
artists'  work  and  as  such  so  many 
cannot  avoid  referencing  him  in  their 
research.  In  1962-63  Porter  traveled 
throughout  west  Africa.  Work  influ- 
enced by  this  travel  documented  the 
reacquaintance  with  Africa  that  many 
were   indulging    in   during    the    late 
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1960's,  concurrent  with  the  rise  in  Af- 
rican sociopolitical  expansion.  As  a 
result,  this  later  work  is  of  extreme 
cultural  importance. 

Alma  Thomas  moved  to  Washington 
in  1907.  Like  James  Porter  her  enroll- 
ment at  Armstrong  Technical  High 
School  in  Washington  was  significant. 
She  developed  her  interests  in  art,  ar- 
chitecture, and  drawing  under  the 
philosophical  guidance  of  organizer 
and  first  principal  Wilson  Bruce  Evans 
whose  belief  in  "work  with  the  hand, 
the  mind,  and  the  spirit,"  set  the  at- 
mosphere for  the  training  available  to 
his  students.  The  work  that  Thomas 
piirsued  reflected  this  training  philos- 
ophy. By  the  time  she  had  retired 
from  the  public  school  system  in  1960, 
Alma  Thomas  began  to  exhibit  widely. 
Thomas  was  invited  by  Prof.  James 
Porter,  who  directed  Howard's  Gallery 
of  Art  to  exhibit  a  retrospective  of  her 
work.  Late  in  life  Thomas  received  her 
greatest  recognition  with  exhibitions 
at  the  Whitney  Museum  and  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery.  Thomas  donated  a 
large  body  of  her  work  to  the  National 
Museum  of  American  Art  which  gave 
her  a  major  retrospective  last  year. 

Known  as  a  master  printmaker, 
James  L.  Wells'  early  religious  training 
permanently  influenced  his  art.  In 
1921,  the  135th  Street  Branch  Library 
in  New  York  City  sponsored  his  first 
exhibition,  and  later  that  year,  the 
Alpha  Phi  Alpha  fratemity  also  spon- 
sored an  exhibition  of  his  art.  These 
early  exhibitions  gave  Wells  encour- 
agement. Wells  first  explored  the  rais- 
ing interest  in  African  imagery  in  his 
work  paralleled  the  emergence  of  a 
cultural  renaissance  in  the  Afro-Amer- 
ican community  centered  in  Harlem. 
During  his  nearly  40  years  as  professor 
of  graphics  at  Howard  University, 
Wells'  greatest  achievement  has  been 
the  leadership  he  has  shown  as  the 
dean  of  printmaking  in  an  institution 
where  so  many  have  developed  their 
individual  printmaking  techniques 
under  his  guidance  and  encourage- 
ment. Wells'  ever  present  concern  with 
African  themes,  and  on  themes  of 
man's  reflection  and  isolation  in  a 
changing  world  are  evident.  His  work 
forms  a  cohesive  body  of  design  state- 
ments, richly  African-American,  and  a 
historical  record  for  all  humanity.* 
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on  Saturday,  May  14,  1983,  at  the  Co- 
limibus  Country  Club  in  Columbus, 
Ga. 

Rabbi  Goodman  is  that  rarest  of 
human  beings— he  can  combine  the 
majesty  that  makes  people  instinctive- 
ly want  to  follow  him  in  crowds,  with 
the  himiility  that  makes  people  trust 
him  and  open  up  to  him.  His  qualities 
of  leadership  are  known  not  only 
throughout  the  Jewish  community  in 
Columbus,  but  also  throughout  the 
entire  city,  and  across  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

Although  he  is  retiring,  his  influence 
will  continue  to  be  felt.  A  spirit  of  in- 
volvement such  as  he  has  is  not  can- 
celed simply  by  the  passing  of  a  chron- 
ological mllepost.  He  will  stay  in- 
volved, and  all  the  citizens  of  Colum- 
bus will  be  better  for  it. 

Rabbi  Goodman  was  bom  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  and  educated  in  the  public 
schools  there.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
Western  Reserve  University  in  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  and  the  Jewish  Institute  of 
Religion  in  New  York  City,  where,  in 
1945,  he  was  ordained.  In  1970,  Rabbi 
Goodman  was  awarded  a  doctor  of  di- 
vinity degree  from  the  Hebrew  Union 
College-Jewish  Institute  of  Religion. 

Rabbi  Goodman  began  his  career  in 
1944  at  the  Temple  Beth  Israel  in 
Lima,  Ohio.  After  2  years  of  military 
service,  he  returned  to  Temple  Beth 
Israel  and  stayed  until  1950.  when  he 
moved  to  Temple  Israel  in  Columbus. 
Ga.  In  August  1983,  Rabbi  Goodman 
will  retire  after  33  years  of  service  to 
Temple  Israel. 

Rabbi  Goodman  is  currently  serving 
as  the  president  of  the  Family  Coun- 
seling Center  in  Columbus,  Ga.;  the 
Jewish  chaplain  for  the  Warm  Springs 
Foimdation,  Warm  Springs.  Ga.;  exec- 
utive board  member  of  the  Georgia 
Council  on  Human  Relations;  and  the 
auxiliary  chaplain  at  Fort  Benning, 
Ga. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  organiza- 
tions that  Rabbi  Goodman  has  been 
associated  with  throughout  his  many 
years  in  Georgia.  He  is  truly  a  man  to 
be  admired  and  emulated  and  I  am 
happy  to  take  this  opportimity  to  wish 
him  an  enjoyable  and  productive  re- 
tirement.* 


RABBI  ALFRED  GOODMAN  HON- 
ORED AT  RETIREMENT  PARTY 
IN  COLUMBUS,  GA. 


THE  PONTIAC  FIERO:  QUALITY 
MADE  IN  AMERICA 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great 
honor  for  me  to  recognize  an  outstand- 
ing citizen  upon  the  occasion  of  his  re- 
tirement. Rabbi  Alfred  L.  Goodman  is 
being  honored  at  a  retirement  party 


HON.  BOB  CARR 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  CARR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can auto  industry  is  facing  enormous 
challenges.  How  the  industry  meets 
those  challenges  means  a  great  deal  to 
our  Nation's  economic  strength  and  to 
the  jobs  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans.  For  cities  such  as  Pontiac, 
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Mich.,  the  largest  city  in  my  district, 
that  response  is  particularly  critical. 

That  is  why  I  am  pleased  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  the  com- 
mitment by  the  Pontiac  Motor  Divi- 
sion and  the  United  Auto  Workers  to 
produce  a  new  automobile  with  the 
most  up-to-date  technology  and  with 
the  best  quality  workmanship  and 
msinagement.  The  Pontiac  Piero,  and 
the  commitment  to  quality  which  will 
go  into  it,  are  described  in  this  editori- 
al by  Neil  Munro  of  the  Oakland 
Press. 

[From  the  Oakland  Press.  May  1. 1983] 

FiKHO  Puurr  Officials  Takb  Up  Quality 

CHALLEIfGE 

(By  Neil  Munro) 

An  impassioned  response  has  come  to 
questions  raised  in  this  space  about  quality 
problems  with  American  cars. 

You'll  recall  that  a  surprising  number  of 
readers  are  wary  of  U.S.-buUt  -fehicles  on 
that  score  and  that  data  indicates  their 
quality— while  vastly  improved  yi  the  last 
couple  of  years— still  falls  somewhat  short 
of  the  competition  overall.     * 

Now.  in  a  letter  to  The  Press,  the  top 
union  and  Pontiac  Motor  Division  officials 
at  the  new  Plero  plant  promise  flatly  that 
the  cars  they  will  build  will  be  better  than, 
not  merely  as  good  as,  the  imports  from 
Japan. 

UAW  shop  committee  chairman  Gerry 
Lewis  and  plant  manager  Ernie  Schaefer 
vow  that  "the  people  in  our  plant  are  com- 
mitted to  making  it  happen." 

They  add  "now  that  we  (imion  and  man- 
agement) have  gotten  our  act  together, 
we're  going  to  give  all  our  competition  a  run 
for  their  money.  The  Pontiac  Piero.  built 
right  here  in  Pontiac  by  Pontiac  people,  is 
going  to  be  competitive  both  in  terms  of 
quality  and  price." 

Lewis  and  Schaefer  also  say  they've  invit- 
ed all  of  you  who  respondeid  to  the  why- 
aren't-cars-selling  question  to  visit  the  plant 
and  "talk  to  the  people  about  the  quality  of 
our  new  Fiero." 

These  guys  are  laying  it  on  the  line. 
They're  serious. 

There  is  no  reason  they  can't  do  what 
they  say  they're  going  to  do. 

For  one  thing,  the  Piero  will  be  powered 
by  the  Pontiac-built  engine  that  has  bene- 
fited so  enormously  from  Japanese-style 
quality  control  methods. 

The  division,  you  may  remember,  now  em- 
ploys the  same  man,  an  American,  ironical- 
ly, who  taught  the  Japanese  how  to  do  it. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  many  times  that 
American  workers  and  managers  are  fully 
capable  of  turning  out  Japanese-level  qual- 
ity. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  tells,  for  exam- 
ple, of  a  Japanese-owned  Sharp  Electronics 
television  and  microwave  oven  plant  in 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  which  meets  their  high 
standards. 

Their  secret  is  simple.  They  demand  qual- 
ity and  get  it.  The  workers  are  pleased  with 
the  Japanesee  management  style  and  are 
proud  of  what  they  do. 

The  story  is  not  the  same  for  some  of 
Sharp's  competitors. 

For  example,  a  supplier  of  plastic  TV 
parts  to  the  Sharp  plant  says  "they  demand 
jewelry.  There  just  is  not  any  comparison 
between  the  quality  Sharp  demands  and 
that  demanded  by  RCA  and  Zenith." 

That  tells  you  a  lot. 
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If  Sharp  can  do  it  in  Memphis,  the  folks 
who  run  the  Fiero  plant  can  do  it  in  Ponti- 
ac. 

They  intend  to.  and  it  would  be  foolish  to 
doubt  their  resolve. 

The  "bottom  line"  obviously  is  that  Amer- 
ican automakers  no  longer  have  the  option 
of  turning  out  products  of  lesser  quality 
than  those  turned  out  by  the  Japanese. 

Too  many  would-be  buyers  are  no  longer 
In  a  mood  to  put  up  with  it. 

To  be  a  success,  to  keep  the  workers  on 
the  job.  the  Fiero  is  simply  going  to  have  to 
be  as  good  or  better  than  the  competition.* 
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INTERPAITH  CONFERENCE  OF 
METROPOLITAN  WASHINGTON 
HONORS  DAVID  KREINDLER 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA*nON 


HON.  DAN  COATS 

OFIlTDIAIfA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker.  Due  to 
the  death  of  former  Congressman  E. 
Ross  Adair.  I  was  not  present  on  the 
House  floor  for  the  sessions  of 
Monday.  May  9,  or  Tuesday.  May  10. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  as  follows: 

"Aye"  on  H.R.  2357,  to  provide  for 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  members 
of  the  Congressional  Award  Board; 

"Aye"  on  H.R.  2173,  to  amend  the 
Contract  Services  for  Dmg  Dependent 
Federal  Offenders  Act  of  1978  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations; 

"Aye"  on  H.R.  2174,  to  amend  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  pro- 
hibit certain  tampering  with  consumer 
products; 

"Aye"  on  S.  653,  to  amend  title  10  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  establish  a 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Military  Medicine; 

"Aye"  on  House  Resolution  184,  a 
bill  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
2175,  the  Justice  Assistance  Act  of 
1983: 

"Aye"  on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's 
approval  of  the  Journal; 

"Aye"  on  the  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  add 
programs  to  help  fight  crimes  against 
the  elderly; 

"Aye"  on  final  passage  of  H.R.  2175, 
the  Justice  Assistance  Act  of  1983; 

"Aye"  on  House  Resolution  185,  a 
bill  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
2587,  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  civilian 
research  and  development  programs; 

"Aye"  on  House  Resolution  183,  a 
bill  providing  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
2066,  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985.* 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OPMARTLAMr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11, 1983 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Interfaith  Conference  of  Metropolitan 
Washington  is  honoring  David . 
Kreindler,  who  is  retiring  after  2  years 
of  exceptional  service  to  the  organiza- 
tion. Mr.  Kreindler,  approaching  his 
80th  birthday,  is  a  resident  of  my  dis- 
trict in  Maryland. 

I  have  often  had  the  privilege  of 
working  with  the  Interfaith  Confer- 
ence, and  am  pleased  ta  have  this  op- 
portunity to  place  their  letter  of  ap- 
preciation to  David  Kreindler  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress: 

There  is  much  talk  these  dajrs  about 
voluntarism.  The  spirit  of  voluntarism 
in  the  service  of  humanity  takes  many 
forms.  One  of  them  is  epitomized' by 
David  Kreindler,  retiring  this  month 
as  the  volunteer  accountant  for  the 
Interfaith  Conference  of  Metropolitan 
Washington  and  for  the  Coalition  for 
the  Homeless. 

The  Interfaith  Conference  brings  to- 
gether the  religious  leaders  of  the 
Protestant,  Jewish,  Roman  Catholic, 
and  Islamic  faith  conununities  in  the 
Metropolitan  Washington  area,  for 
interfaith  dialogue  and  Joint  action  on 
issues  of  social  Justice.  The  Coalition 
for  the  Homeless  works  as  an  advocate 
for  the  homeless. 

Mr.  Kreindler  retired  after  50  years 
as  general  manager  and  comptroller  of 
a  major  hotel  and  moved  to  Washing- 
ton to  be  near  his  family.  In  his  late 
70's.  he  stepped  forward  2  years  ago  to 
help  the  Interfaith  Conference.  He 
brought  our  financial  records  into  a 
more  complete  set  of  books  with  hun- 
dreds of  hours  of  volimteer  labor  and 
has  maintained  the  conference's  books 
in  perfect  order.  When  the  Coalition 
for  the  Homeless  was  spun  off  by  the 
conference  16  months  ago.  he  became 
its  bookkeeper  as  well. 

Now,  as  he  approaches  his  80th 
birthday,  Mr.  Kreindler  is  once  more 
"retiring."  He  can  never  be  replaced, 
only  succeeded.  The  Interfaith  Confer- 
ence and  the  Coalition  for  the  Home- 
less are  deeply  grateful  to  him  for  his 
selfless  labors.  We  hold  him  up  as  a 
shining  example  of  how  a  person's 
faith  and  interests  can  combine  to  sat- 
isfy both  himself  and  the  larger  needs 
of  society,  and  we  give  thanks  to  God 
for  him.* 
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JOHN  P.  HRZICH:  POUCEMAN  OF 
THE  YEAR 


JMI 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  mew  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  the  House  of  Representatives 
began  debate  on  the  Justice  Assistance 
Act  of  1983.  Once  enacted  into  law, 
the  legislation  will  provide  $170  mil- 
lion in  grants  to  States  and  localities 
for  anticrime  programs,  activities  to 
control  arson,  to  deal  with  career 
criminals,  to  respond  to  serious  crimes 
by  juveniles  and  the  like.  This  is  a 
worthy  effort,  and  I  intend  to  do  all 
that  I  can  to  insure  that  this  legisla- 
tion passes  the  Congress  in  a  timely 
fashion. 

Ultimately,  the  success  of  our  pro- 
grams to  control  crime  rest  on  the 
shoulders  of  a  few  individuals  who 
have  the  courage  and  the  commitment 
to  make  the  fight  against  crime  their 
profession.  I  am  talking,  of  course, 
about  our  Nation's  police.  All  too  often 
their  contribution,  a  contribution 
more  important  than  all  others,  re- 
ceives an  insufficient  amount  of  recog- 
nition. Prom  time  to  time,  community 
groups  help  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  efforts  by  policemen  which 
really  should  not  go  without  notice.  I 
am  pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  House  colleagues  one  such  in- 
stance. 

On  Thursday.  May  12,  Police  Officer 
John  P.  Hrzich  will  be  honored  by  the 
Greenpoint  Lions  Club,  the  Green- 
point  Merchants  Association,  and  the 
New  York  State  Assembly  as  the  1983 
Policeman  of  the  Year.  Police  Officer 
Hrzich,  after  10  years  of  valiant  and 
meritorious  service,  is  winning  the 
kind  of  recognition  that  he,  as  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant,  richly  deserves. 

Mr.  Hizich  is  a  lifelong  resident  of 
New  York  City.  He  attended  Martin 
Van  Buren  High  School  where  he  let- 
tered in  baseball  and  basketball.  After 
high  school,  John  worked  for  6  years 
at  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
though  his  tenure  was  interrupted  by 
a  2-year  absence  during  which  he 
served  in  the  military. 

His  Army  career  lasted  from  1967  to 
1969;  he  served  1  year  in  Vietnam. 
During  this  period,  he  was  awarded 
the  Army  Commendation  Medal. 
Wishing  to  further  his  education,  he 
enrolled  at  the  New  York  Institute  of 
Technology,  from  which  he  graduated 
in  1976  with  a  B.S.  degree  in  behavior- 
&1  science. 

On  April  30.  1973.  Mr.  Hrzich  real- 
ized a  dream:  He  received  appointment 
as  a  probationary  officer  in  the  New 
York  City  Police  Department.  During 
his  10-year  career,  he  received  three 
departmental  decorations.  Among 
these,  he  was  awarded  the  Meritorious 
Service  Medal  for  capturing  an  armed 
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burglar  on  a  crowded  street— he  did  so 
while  endangering  his  own  life  for  the 
benefit  of  his  community. 

This  has  been  the  hallmark  of  John 
Hrzich's  career  Sacrificing  himself, 
putting  his  life  and  his  livelihood  on 
the  line,  for  the  benefit  of  others.  For 
this  reason,  the  organizations  in 
Greenpoint  which  are  taking  time  to 
honor  him  deserve  to  be  honored 
themselves. 

We  as  a  society  owe  so  much  to  our 
courageous  police  officers.  And  we  as 
citizens,  who  owe  so  much  to  this  cou- 
rageous few,  should  seize  every  oppor- 
tunity to  respond,  at  least  with  a 
thank  you,  for  the  great  work  they  do. 

As  the  Congressman  from  Green- 
point, I  salute  Officer  Hrzich  for  his 
service  as  1983  Police  Officer  of  the 
Year.« 
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rates  of  interest  and  identifying  bur- 
densome Federal  regulations.  We  must 
now  pursue  this  course  in  order  to 
allow  the  small  business  people  of  this 
country  to  make  the  best  possible  use 
of  their  creativity,  imagination,  and 
hard  work.  Such  an  effort  is  absolute- 
ly critical  to  the  future  health  of  our 
economy  and  our  society  in  general.* 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 


HON.  OLYMPU  J.  SNOWE 

or  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1983 

•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  National 
Small  Business  Week  is  an  appropriate 
time  for  us  to  reflect  on  the  important 
contributions  small  businesses  and 
small  business  people  make  to  our  so- 
ciety and  our  way  of  life.  It  is  also  a 
time  to  focus  our  attention  on  some  of 
the  problems  facing  the  small  business 
community  and  to  concentrate  our  ef- 
forts on  finding  ways  to  alleviate 
them. 

As  President  Reagan  has  correctly 
pointed  out,  small  business  is  the  cor- 
nerstone of  our  free  enterprise  system. 
Small  businesses  account  for  nearly  40 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product; 
they  employ  over  half  of  the  American 
work  force;  and  they  provide  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  new  jobs 
created  each  year  in  this  coimtry.  The 
small  business  sector  is  the  source  of 
many  of  our  most  creative  ideas  and 
new  inventions.  In  fact,  according  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation, 
small  businesses  provide  25  times  more 
innovation  per  research  dollar  than 
larger  firms.  In  addition,  the  small 
business  community  provides  invalu- 
able opportunities  for  women  and  mi- 
norities to  fulfill  their  goals  of  eco- 
nomic self-reliance. 

Since  America's  small  businesses 
play  such  a  vital  role  in  our  society,  we 
cannot  afford  to  turn  our  backs  on  the 
problems  that  many  are  now  facing. 
Small  firms,  with  their  narrow  profit 
margins  and  limited  capital  reserves, 
have  been  particularly  hard-hit  by 
recent  high  interest  rates,  economic 
recession,  and  overly  restrictive  Feder- 
al regulation. 

We  must  take  steps  now  to  create  a 
more  favorable  climate  for  the  small 
businesses  of  this  country.  We  have  al- 
ready made  progress  in  lowering  the 


A  SALUTE  TO  OUR  CIVIL 
SERVICE  SYSTEM 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  tribute  to  the  civil  service  system, 
which  has  supplied  our  communities 
and  Nation  with  an  army  of  dedicated 
servants  of  the  people. 

On  January  4,  1983,  Public  Law  97- 
420  of  the  97th  Congress,  in  joint  reso- 
lution, adopted  the  following,  desig- 
nating January  17.  1983  as  Public  Em- 
ployees Appreciation  Day: 

Whereas  public  employees  have  made 
great  contributions  to  American  society  in 
many  areas  including  health  care,  crime 
prevention,  science,  transportation,  agricul- 
ture, housing,  energy,  and  the  national  de- 
fense; 

Whereas  public  employees  are  the  often 
forgotten  individuals  who  make  government 
rxin  smoothly; 

Whereas  professionals  in  the  public  work 
force  provide  continuity  and  security  in  gov- 
ernment operations  in  times  of  national 
emergency  and  stress; 

Whereas  the  merit  system  of  employing 
public  employees  has  provided  our  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  with  the  finest 
public  work  force  in  the  world;  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  recognizes  the  dedication,  talents, 
and  contributions  made  by  public  employees 
at  all  levels  of  government;  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  that  January  17, 
1983  is  designated  as  "Public  Employees' 
Appreciation  Day"  and  the  President  is  re- 
quested to  issue  a  proclamation  inviting  the 
Governors  of  the  several  States,  the  chief 
officials  of  local  governments,  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  olsserve  that 
day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activi- 
ties. 

The  U.S.  civil  service  system  is  cele- 
brating its  100th  anniversary  this  year, 
while  in  New  Jersey  the  75th  anniver- 
sary is  being  celebrated. 

To  further  honor  these  dedicated 
employees.  I  have  asked  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  to  issue  a  commemora- 
tive stamp,  which  would  pay  tribute  as 
well  as  being  inspirational. 

The  New  Jersey  State  Civil  Service 
Commission  is  composed  of  Eugene  J. 
McCaffrey,  Sr.,  president,  and  commis- 
sioners S.  Howard  Woodson.  Jr..  of 
Trenton,  Mercer  County;  Charles  M. 
Walther.  Jr.,  Upper  Montclair,  Essex 
County;   Barbara   Claman,   of   West- 
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field.  Union  County;  and  Philip  Mata- 
lucci  of  Middle  Township,  Cape  May 
County. 

An  important  arm  of  assuring  the 
proper  administration  of  laws  and  reg- 
ulations to  the  employees  in  New 
Jersey  is  its  excellent  New  Jersey  Civil 
Service  Association,  whose  officers  are: 
president,  John  Lazzarotti  of  Mount 
Holly;  first  vice  president.  Charles 
King  of  New  Brunswick,  second  vice 
president,  Olga  Sachenski  of  Clark; 
third  vice  president,  Richard  D'Elena 
of  Delran;  fourth  vice  president.  Paul 
Kalnas  of  Phillipsburg;  fifth  vice 
president.  Thomas  Tammaro  of  Vine- 
land;  sixth  vice  president.  Virginia 
Clancy  of  Monmouth;  recording  secre- 
tary. Carol  Cash  of  Burlington;  treas- 
urer. Theresa  Long  of  Williamstown. 
financial  secretary.  Isadore  G.  Padula. 
Jr.  of  Belleville;  sergeant-at-arms.  Wil- 
liam Carter  of  Jersey  City. 

The  presidents  of  the  local  councils 
of  the  New  Jersey  Civil  Service  Asso- 
ciation are  Essex  No.  1.  Tally  Talbot; 
Hudson  No.  2.  Frank  Basillo;  Passaic 
No.  3,  Charles  Arangio;  Mercer  No.  4. 
Norman  Leavens;  Bergen  No.  5.  Agnita 
Hastings;  Morris  No.  6,  Betty  Lisovsky; 
Middlesex  No.  7.  Ann  Montanti;  Union 
No.  8.  Olga  Sachenski;  Monmouth  No. 
9,  Virginia  Clancey;  Camden,  No.  10, 
William  James;  Kearny  No.  11,  Ray- 
mond Duger;  Ocean  No.  12,  Mary 
McDonald;  Hunterdon  No.  15.  Andrew 
Weiman;  Burlington  No.  16.  Richard 
D'Elena.  Warren  No.  17.  Paul  Kainas. 
Cumberland  No.  18.  Thomas  Tam- 
maro; Cape  May  No.  19.  Andrew  Ci- 
paldo  (acting);  Sussex  No.  29.  Edward 
Sanders;  Salem  No.  21,  Mary  Spauld- 
ing. 

The  watchdog  of  the  civil  service  in 
New  Jersey  is  the  Shield,  a  viable 
newspaper,  which  was  founded  in  1935 
by  Irving  "Steve"  Brody,  a  former 
Hudson  Dispatch  reporter.  He  was  cov- 
ering the  State  House  in  Trenton  at 
the  time  he  l>egan  the  paper. 

After  Brody's  death  in  1948,  Milton 
E.  Goldman,  who  had  been  advertising 
manager  of  the  Shield  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  paper.  He  died  in  1979. 

Editor  of  the  Shield,  since  1947,  is 
Leo  W.  Steiner,  who  has  been  a  news- 
paperman for  the  past  six  decades. 

The  Shield  staff  is  composed  of  Bea- 
trice Z.  Goldman,  publisher,  Leo  W. 
Steiner,  editor,  Caye  Bolte  Jehn,  staff 
writer  and  graphic  arts  coordinator, 
Stephen  R.  Goldman,  general  manag- 
er. Jack  Hasbrouck,  assistant  editor, 
Russell  T.  Jehn,  circulation  manager, 
and  Madeline  Goldman,  office  admin- 
istrator. 

Civil  servants  have  manned  our  hos- 
pitals, operated  our  vehicles,  provided 
programs  of  social,  cultural,  recre- 
ational, historical,  and  economic  en- 
richment. 

They  have  fed  our  Nation,  they  have 
participated  in  America's  battles,  in  its 
social,  economic,  religious,  and  histori- 
cal  growth.   They   have   given  thou- 
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sands  of  hours  and  millions  of  dollars 
in  voluntary  efforts  to  aid  causes 
aimed  at  relieving  human  suffering. 

They  have  worked  in  the  causes  of 
peace,  knowing  that  this  Is  the  noblest 
work  of  God-fearing  men  and  women. 
They  have  worked  for  the  success  of 
our  State  and  Nation,  knowing  that  if 
they  make  this  a  great  land  to  live  in, 
reflecting  our  energy  and  strength  and 
vitalities  throughout  the  world,  then 
and  only  then,  will  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, human  dignity,  and  freedom  of 
opportunity  be  strengthened. 

The  Shield,  in  its  editorial  of  April  2. 
1983.  reminds  us: 

The  dramatic  adoption  of  Civil  Service  for 
the  national  public  workforce— a  direct 
result  of  the  murder  of  President  Garfield 
by  a  disappointed  office  seeker— showed  in 
the  clearest  of  terms  how  the  U.S.A.  was 
shocked  by  the  powerplay  of  job  seeking 
and  job  rewards  for  political  services.  As  an 
antidote  America  wanted  merit,  compe- 
tence, as  shown  In  competitive  examina- 
tions. 

States,  counties,  municipalities,  school  dis- 
tricts Joined  the  procession— all  by  popular 
referendum,  thus  proving  that  what  the 
people  wanted  was  not  politics  as  usual  but 
appointees  to  public  jobs  who  deserved  their 
appointments  because  of  their  competence, 
not  because  they  could  line  up  votes  or  con- 
tribute large  sums  of  money  for  campaign 
purposes  or  even  worse,  to  line  pockets. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  prepare  this 
tribute  in  time  for  the  New  Jersey 
Civil  Service  72d  Annual  Convention, 
which  will  be  conducted  at  Atlantic 
City  from  May  21  to  May  25, 1983. 

I  am  asking  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  join  me  in 
this  salute  to  my  fellow  New  Jerseyites 
who  will  spotlight  their  diamond  jubi- 
lee at  the  convention,  while  joining 
their  fellow  civil  service  workers  on  a 
Federal  level,  working  in  the  system, 
which  has  helped  America  work  so  ef- 
fectively for  the  past  100  years.* 


JUDICIAL  REFORM 


HON.  JACK  HELDS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  requiring 
that  Federal  judges  be  reconfirmed  by 
the  U.S.  Senate  every  10  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  presently  Federal 
judges,  once  appointed,  serve  life 
terms.  The  only  constitutional  mecha- 
nism for  removal  of  these  judges  is  im- 
peachment. And  as  we  all  know,  im- 
peachment is  a  long  and  arduous  proc- 
ess which  historically  has  been  exer- 
cised on  only  nine  occasions,  resulting 
in  actual  removal  from  office  of  only 
four  judges. 

In  the  absence  of  any  other  effective 
formal  procedure  for  dismissal,  Feder- 
al judges  have  been  elevated  to  a  stat- 
ure unprecedented  and  unequaled  by 
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any  other  Federal  official.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  a  consequence,  there  is  no 
procedure  for  removal  of  a  judge  who 
may  be  senile,  disabled,  dishonest,  or 
in  any  other  way  unfit  to  fulfill  his  or 
her  constitutional  responsibilities. 

According  to  article  III  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Supreme  and  inferior  court 
judges  are  appointed  to  their  office  for 
a  term  of  good  behavior.  I  certainly 
recognize  and  compliment  the  wisdom 
of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
who,  by  separating  judicial  officials 
from  the  political  process,  preserved 
and  defined  the  principle  of  separate 
but  equal  branches  of  Government. 
However,  I  continue  to  believe  that 
this  separation  has  resulted  not  in  a 
more  effective  judicial  system  but 
rather  in  a  greater  disparity  between 
the  various  branches  of  Government. 
The  life  tenure  of  these  judges  has 
made  them  less,  not  more  accountable 
for  their  actions  and  decisions. 

Furthermore  and  more  significantly, 
is  the  increasing  use  by  judges  of  their 
judicial  power  as  a  fonmi  for  legislat- 
ing social  policy.  Our  judicial  system 
was  established  to  interpret  law,  not  to 
formulate  national  policy.  However,  in 
the  last  several  years,  many  of  our 
Federal  judges  have  taken  to  backdoor 
legislating  on  such  controversial  issues 
as  school  prayer,  abortion,  and  school 
busing. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  neither  this 
legislative  body  nor  the  American 
public  can  stand  by  and  watch  this 
transgression  of  constitutional  author- 
ity. National  policy  decisions  should 
not  be  formulated  in  our  courts  but 
rather  should  be  duly  deliberated  and 
decided  by  the  people's  elected  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  expeditious  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation  so  that 
our  Nation  can  once  again  be  assured 
of  three  separate  but  equal  branches' 
of  Government.* 


DEBT  CEILING  RULE 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSH 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 
•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  take  this  opportunity  to  inform 
my  colleagues  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  be  considering 
legislation  tomorrow  to  further  extend 
the  temporary  limit  on  the  national 
debt. 

I  wish  to  serve  notice,  pursuant  to 
the  rules  of  the  Democratic  Caucus 
that  when  this  measure  is  reported 
from  the  committee,  it  is  anticipated 
that  we  will  seek  other  than  an  open 
rule.* 
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STUDENTS  AT  KINDER  ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL  IN  MLAMIS- 
BURG,  OHIO.  RAISE  MONEY  TO 
RESTORE  STATUE  OP  LIBERTY 


HON.  TONY  P.  HAU 

or  OHIO 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  will  be  100  years  old 
October  28.  1986,  and  millions  of 
schoolchildren  are  raising  money  to 
help  restore  this  landmark  for  her 
birthday.  This  is  particularly  appropri- 
ate because  it  was  the  pennies  of  our 
schoolchildren  which  paid  for  the  stat- 
ue's pedestal  a  century  ago. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  one  special  effort  to 
raise  money  for  this  cause  by  the  stu- 
dents in  Florell  Shaffer's  second  grade 
class  at  Kinder  Elementary  School  in 
Miamisburg,  Ohio,  within  my  district. 

Kinder  is  the  oldest  school  building 
in  Miamisburg,  located  in  the  center  of 
the  city.  Many  parents  of  Kinder's  stu- 
dents are  out  of  work:  yet,  the  25  stu- 
dents in  the  class  have  so  far  raised  a 
total  of  $152.16  to  pay  for  Miss  Liber- 
ty's repairs. 

What  makes  this  effort  even  more 
special  is  that  the  diverse  backgrounds 
of  these  children  have  given  them  an 
unusually  personal  understanding  of 
the  statue  and  its  message  to  millions 
of  Americans  who  sought  freedom  on 
our  shores. 

An  article  in  the  April  1,  1983,  issue 
of  the  Dayton  Daily  News  tells  the 
story.  The  text  follows: 

Stuuehts  Pitching  in  for  Statue's 

Restoration 

(By  Mary  Sikora) 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  is  falling  down  . . . 
well,  at  the  least  it  needs  extensive  repairs. 
And  students  in  Florell  Shaffer's  second- 
grade  class  at  Kinder  Elementary  School  in 
Miamisburg  want  to  be  part  of  its  restora- 
tion. 

Five  of  the  second-graders— Phet  Phong, 
Jimmy  Osborne.  Casey  Holp,  Robert  Gibson 
and  Aaron  Sparks— have  put  in  considerable 
time  researching  the  statue's  history, 
making  posters  and  collecting  the  money 
needed  to  help  repair  the  New  York  harbor 
landmark. 

Mrs.  Shaffer  said  that  the  students  read 
of  the  statue's  plight  in  their  edition  of 
Scholastic  News. 

Phet  Phong,  a  Laotian  citizen,  and  Robert 
Gibson  asked  her  if  they  could  help  save  it, 
she  added. 

"The  teacher  asked  us,"  Phet  explained, 
"  'Do  you  want  to  draw  a  poster  to  hang  up 
and  do  you  want  to  go  around  collecting 
money?'  I  asked  Robert  and  Aaron  (Sparks), 
then  we  went  out  to  collect  money." 

It  really  wasn't  that  simple  but,  before 
long,  the  students  set  a  goal  of  $100  to  send 
on  to  the  statue  repair  fund.  They  solicited 
the  help  of  their  other  classmates.  They 
made  posters.  They  decorated  small  cups  for 
money  collection  and,  every  day,  they  made 
the  rounds  of  the  classrooms  at  Kinder  in 
their  search  for  donations. 

One  of  the  big  contributors  was  classmate 
Jimmy  Osborne.  "I  told  my  family  about  it 
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and  they  all  gave  money,"  he  said,  adding 
that  he  brought  in  a  total  of  $10.10. 

Casey  Holp  helped  make  the  posters 
placed  throughout  the  school.  She  said  that 
the  students  read  as  much  as  they  could 
about  the  statue  and  learned  that,  not  only 
had  France  given  it  to  the  United  States  as 
a  gift  in  the  1870s,  but  the  statue's  base  was 
made  possible  by  gifts  from  American 
school  children. 

She  further  explained  that  the  second- 
graders  discussed  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs and  decided  that  'we  were  afraid  If  we 
didn't  repair  it,  that  France  would  get  mad." 

Last  week,  the  students  surpassed  their 
goal  and  collected  more  than  $126.  "It's 
big— a  big  amount  of  money,"  Phet  said 
with  a  self-satisfied  grin. 

The  money  and  bookkeeping  were  taken 
care  of  by  school  secretary  Arlene  Suttman, 
Mrs.  Shaffer  said,  adding  that  "She  has 
been  our  accountant  and  helped  the  chil- 
dren keep  the  records  straight. 

"Schools  have  done  similar  things,  but  it's 
the  first  time  a  class  of  mine  did  something 
like  this,"  she  said.  "I  never  dreamed— I 
thought  maybe  (they'd  collect)  $25.  I  think 
it's  really  kinda  neat."* 


ECONOMIC  INJURY  DISASTER 
LOANS 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  STENHOLM 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
September  of  last  year,  a  38-county 
area  in  west  Texas  was  declared  a  dis- 
aster area  for  purposes  of  offering  as- 
sistance to  legitimate  small  businesses 
indirectly  injured  by  a  natural  disas- 
ter. Severe  hail  and  rain  storms  earlier 
in  the  year  had  led  to  the  declaration. 
Because  economic  intervention  was 
necessary,  the  assistance  that  was  or- 
dered into  the  area  included  economic 
injury  disaster  loans,  also  known  as 
EIDL's— pronounced  idles. 

As  you  know,  EIDL's  are  provided  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
firms  that  have  suffered  economic 
damage  when  normal  free  market 
forces  are  disrupted  by  a  declared  nat- 
ural disaster.  For  example,  when  crops 
are  damaged  in  such  a  disaster,  gins, 
implement  dealers,  and  others  not  as- 
sisted by  direct  PmHA  aid  qualify  for 
EIDL's  if  their  business  is  adversely 
affected  by  poor  crop  performance. 

To  qualify  for  assistance,  an  entity 
must  meet  size  standard  regulations 
(13  CFR  121)  to  insure  that  only  smaU 
concerns  are  assisted.  Agricultural  co- 
ops, however,  are  not  considered  busi- 
nesses by  the  SBA.  Instead,  despite  ob- 
vious differences,  SBA  officials  have 
said  that: 

Co-ops  are  nonprofit  in  the  same  sense 
that  the  American  Heart  Association  is  non- 
profit. 

Therefore,  they  can  receive  such  aid 
only  if  each  and  every  member  of  the 
co-op  completes  the  SBA's  form  355 
and  is  certified  as  being  small. 

To  anyone  who  understands  the 
nature  of  agricultural  co-ops  and  the 
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statute  establishing  them— the 
Capper-Volstead  Act,  Public  Law  67- 
146— it  is  clear  that  the  SBA's  require- 
ments can  often  inequitably  disqualify 
a  co-op  from  EIDL  assistance.  For  ex- 
ample: 

Some  co-ops  have  hundreds  of  mem- 
bers, many  with  only  a  tenuous  rela- 
tionship with  the  financial  structure 
of  the  co-op  itself,  and  it  is  unreason- 
able to  require  that  each  member  pro- 
vide financial  statements  to  substanti- 
ate size;  if  149  out  of  150  members 
comply,  the  co-op  remains  ineligible. 

Some  members  are  passive,  being 
landowners  who  are  co-op  members 
only  because  their  tenants  desire  to 
market  crops  through  a  cooperative. 
Frequently,  these  landowner/members 
are  substantial  investors  who  do  not, 
themselves,  qualify  as  small;  their  af- 
filiation, however  peripheral,  makes 
the  entire  co-op  ineligible  for  an  EIDL. 

Therefore,  for  two  gins  located  in 
the  same  town,  having  the  same  size 
and  scope  of  operation,  the  result  is 
that  one  gin,  privately  owned,  receives 
a  loan,  while  the  other,  cooperatively 
owned,  cannot  qualify. 

In  the  past,  some  SBA  regional  of- 
fices have  recognized  these  problems 
and  have  waived  the  every-member 
size  standard  requirement.  Because 
the  Small  Business  Act  Is  unclear  in  its 
application  to  co-ops,  however,  size 
standard  provisions  were  applied  un- 
evenly. Under  its  interpretation  of  the 
law.  the  present  administration  re- 
fuses to  waive  these  paperwork  re- 
quirements or  change  the  regulations 
governing  EIDL  assistance. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing legislation  to  amend  section 
7(b)(2)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
clarify  the  standards  of  eligibility  of 
farm  co-ops  for  EIDL  aid.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  uneven  or  inequita- 
ble applications  of  this  statute.  This 
legrislation  would  provide  the  neces- 
sary technical  language  to  exempt 
farm  co-op  members  from  the  size 
standard  determination  when  being 
considered  for  an  EIDL  and  would 
apply  only  to  EIDL's. 

I  also  believe  it  is  important  to  note 
what  this  legislation  would  not  do. 
First,  it  would  not  exempt  the  co-op 
itself  from  the  requirement  to  meet 
SBA  size  standards.  The  waiver  of  size 
standard  requirements  would  apply 
only  to  the  members  of  a  small  agri- 
cultural co-op  that  otherwise  would 
qualify  for  an  EIDL. 

It  would  not  encourage  corporate  re- 
organization into  cooperative  form, 
since  board  members  would  have  to 
resign  or  not  be  involved  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  co-op;  it  prevents  this 
type  of  abuse  by  still  requiring  size  de- 
termination of  a  co-op's  principals- 
such  as  board  members  or  other  gov- 
erning officers. 

It  would  not  waive  size  standard  de- 
termination for  SBA  assistance  under 
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otherwise  normal  free  market  condi- 
tions: for  aid  other  than  disaster  as- 
sistance, the  SBA  could  still  require 
size  standard  compliance  by  all  co-op 
members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  was  not  the 
first  time  and  west  Texas  is  not  the 
only  area  in  which  the  SBA's  interpre- 
tation of  an  unclear  law  has  resulted 
in  the  unjust  disqualification  of  co- 
operatives from  small  business  assist- 
smce.  Now  is  the  time  to  rectify  this 
problem  and  the  legislation  I  am  sub- 
mitting does  so  in  a  way  that  is  fairest 
to  all  concerned:  It  will  eliminate  red- 
tape,  redress  a  present  inequity,  and 
speed  relief  to  small  businesses  owned 
by  hard-pressed  farmers  who  are  al- 
ready suffering  in  today's  weak  econo- 
my.* 


BEYOND  THE  FREEZE 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friend  and  distinguished  colleague, 
Mr.  Gore,  a  recognized  authority  on 
strategic  issues,  recently  made  a  valua- 
ble contribution  to  the  debate  on  our 
Nation's  future  in  an  article  called 
"Beyond  the  Freeze." 

The  article  was  published  in  the 
May  9  issue  of  the  Washington  Post, 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

Beyond  the  Freeze 
(By  Albert  Gore,  Jr.) 

The  House  freeze  debate,  mobilizing 
scores  of  congressmen  on  both  sides  and  de- 
laying many  other  urgent  actions,  demon- 
strated that  preventing  nuclear  war  has 
become  a  premier  mainstream  concern. 

For  decades,  the  public  by  and  large  left 
strategic  issues  to  the  executive  branch.  No 
one  in  government,  least  of  all  Congress, 
foresaw  the  stunning  growth  of  the  freeze 
idea,  particularly  at  a  time  when  bread-and- 
butter  issues  were  becoming  more  intense. 

What  took  place  was  a  kind  of  chain  reac- 
tion. After  the  glow  of  detente  began  to 
fade,  Americans  slowly  realized  that  U.S.- 
Soviet relations  were  deteriorating.  Soviet 
military  power  continued  to  develop  and,  in 
Afghanistan,  the  Soviets  drove  home  to  a 
new  political  generation  the  fresh  lesson 
that  they  were  prepared  to  use  naked 
power. 

Most  Americans  still  believed  our  leaders 
would  manage  disagreements  with  the 
Kremlin  In  a  fashion  to  avoid  any  flirtation 
with  nuclear  war.  But  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's bellicose  anti-Soviet  rhetoric,  com- 
bined with  its  careless  and  often  unin- 
formed references  to  nuclear  war,  gave  rise 
to  a  fear  that  the  distance  between  political 
conflict  and  nuclear  catastrophe  was  nar- 
rowing. 

There  remained  an  abiding  faith  that 
good  old  American  technology  would  come 
up  with  the  design  for  invulnerable  nuclear 
forces  and  with  the  means  to  use  them  to 
intimidate  the  Soviets  at  minimal  risk  to 
ourselves.  That  idea  also  died  a  hand  death, 
as  successive  schemes  for  basing  the  MX 
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were  unveiled  and  dismissed,  and  as  MX 
proponents  made  clear  its  importance  to 
them  as  the  centerpiece  In  nightmare  sce- 
narios for  "nuclear  war  fighting." 

The  freeze  concept  was  bom  in  the  minds 
of  analysts  conversant  with  nuclear  strategy 
and  exasperated  by  the  failure  of  tradition- 
al approaches  to  arms  control.  It  was  an 
idea  simple,  audacious  and  available  at  a 
time  when  the  American  people  realized 
that  humanity  was  in  profound  danger. 

Whether  or  not  its  intellectual  premises 
have  been  vindicated,  freeze  forces  have 
challenged  the  foundations  of  orthodoxy 
and  shown  that  the  freeze  compares  favor- 
ably to  the  Byzantine  scenarios  that  led  to 
"dense  pack"  and  "racetrack"  before  it. 
They  have  forced  the  experts  to  revisit  the 
essence  of  the  Issue:  not  how  best  to  design 
Imaginary  geopolitical  scenarios  but  how 
best  to  save  civilization  from  the  horror  of 
nuclear  destruction. 

Sophisticated  critics  of  the  freeze  resolu- 
tion seized  upon  qualifications  made  In  the 
debate  as  evidence  that  the  idea  and  the 
movement  behind  it  suffered  an  intellectual 
and  moral  defeat.  But  that  the  freeze  re- 
mained unacceptable  to  the  president  In  a 
sense  confirms  its  victory.  The  final  vote  In 
the  House  was  therefore  the  closest  we  can 
come  to  a  vote  of  no  confidence. 

Were  this  to  be  the  only  outcome,  we 
would  now  be  facing  a  bleak  prospect:  yet 
another  president  at  bay,  and  unable  to 
lead;  a  country  polarized  and  unable  to  sup- 
port coherent  policy;  the  Soviets  at  liberty 
to  develop  their  strengths  and  play  on  our 
weaknesses. 

Fortunately,  however,  something  else  has 
occurred.  The  House  has  realized  that  the 
freeze  was  not  an  end  In  Itself  but  a  propos- 
al for  a  new  beginning.  Moreover,  there  now 
app>ears  to  be  a  consensus  that  in  this  new 
beginning  we  must  try  not  only  to  reduce 
the  number  of  nuclear  weapons  In  the  world 
but  also  to  ensure  that  nuclear  relationships 
are  kept  stable.  All  sides  of  the  debate  seem 
to  realize  we  must  eliminate  the  conditions 
that  would  make  either  superpower  fear  the 
other  has  the  means  and.  therefore,  may  be 
harboring  the  ambition,  to  carry  out  a  nu- 
clear coup:  a  first  strike  that  would  leave 
the  victim  with  choice  of  submission  or  sui- 
cide. 

The  president,  perhaps  to  his  own  sur- 
prise, now  finds  himself  approaching  the 
sames  Idea,  albeit  from  his  own  perspective. 
Because  Congress  proposed  to  choose  be- 
tween his  conduct  of  arms  control  and  the 
audacious  freeze.  It  was  Imperative  for  him 
to  make  his  conduct  In  arms  control  and 
arms  planning  more  persuasive.  That  led 
him  to  expand  the  charter  of  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  to  encompass  arms  control,  and 
to  embrace  Its  recommendations,  even 
though  they  are  In  many  ways  contrary  to 
his  original  goals. 

I  believe,  along  with  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, that  the  long-term  recommenda- 
tions of  the  report  are  correct.  Arms  control 
and  nuclear  weapons  decisions  needs  to  be 
integrated  into  a  common  strategy  focused 
on  the  pursuit  of  stability.  Stability  requires 
that  neither  the  United  States  nor  the 
Soviet  Union  possess  the  means  to  conduct 
even  a  theoretically  advantageous  first 
strike.  Insofar  as  the  development  of 
increasingly  more  numerous  and  accurate 
MIRVed  warheads  leads  toward  first-strike 
capabilities,  we  must  reverse  that  trend.  We 
can  do  so  by  moving  toward  less  threatening 
nuclear  forces  with  fewer  warheads  on  each 
side  compared  to  the  number  of  missiles 
silos  on  the  other  side.  Ideally  in  a  transi- 
tion orchestrated  through  arms  control. 
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The  president  still  wants  the  MX,  al- 
though he  asserts  that  Its  deployment  Is 
now  needed  as  part  of  a  strategy  for  achiv- 
Ing  the  longer-term  objectives  of  the  com- 
mission report.  How  this  can  be  so,  he  has 
not  demonstrated.  He  correctly  sees  the  Idea 
of  a  small,  single-warhead  ICBM  as  a  way  to 
move  toward  nuclear  stability,  but  the  Pen- 
tagon suggests  that  this  Idea  Is  a  price  It  is 
willing  to  pay  only  under  duress.  In  order  to 
get  the  MX. 

The  president  asserts  that  he  Intends 
eventually  to  blend  these  Ideas  Into  a  new 
approach  to  START,  but  he  states  that  his 
existing  proposals  In  Geneva  are  completely 
consistent  with  the  Scowcroft  recommenda- 
tions, which  they  are  not. 

Once  again,  the  initiative  and  the  burden 
fall  to  the  Congress  and  especially  to  the 
House.  There,  a  vote  In  favor  of  the  presi- 
dent's proposals  Is  far  more  difficult,  given 
all  that  has  happened,  than  In  the  Senate. 
But  the  Congress,  too.  has  changed.  Be- 
cause of  the  freeze,  there  is  now  some  of  the 
same  sense  of  nuance  and  detail  In  nuclear 
matters  that  formerly  was  reserved  for  tax 
laws  and  highway  construction  bills. 

Ronald  Reagan  now  has  what  no  other 
president  has  had:  a  Congress  that  is  able  to 
engage  in  a  dialogue  on  the  problems  of  the 
nuclear  age  and  that  is  motivated  to  support 
a  line  of  march  that  makes  sense. 

Last  Monday,  two  letters— one  from  a 
group  of  senators,  the  other  from  a  group  of 
representatives— went  to  the  president.  Con- 
sistent on  basic  points,  they  say  that  agree- 
ment Is  possible  with  the  president  on  the 
basis  of  the  Scowcroft  Commission  report, 
but  that  Congress  must  have  at  the  begin- 
ning and  at  critical  points  along  the  way  (1) 
his  assurances  of  support  for  the  report  and 
(2)  evidence  that  he  is  moving  vigorously  on 
arms  control  and  on  serious  technical  ques- 
tions hanging  over  MX  and  the  single-war- 
head ICBM. 

The  self-education  of  the  House  was  the 
result  of  a  political  Imperative.  It  makes 
possible,  together  with  the  Scowcroft  report 
and  the  president's  endorsement  of  it,  the 
begljuiing  of  a  second  round  of  Informed 
and  constructive  debate.  This  debate  must 
turn  on  a  crisply  defined  objective:  stability 
through  arms  control.  It  provides  the  basis 
for  a  durable  bipartisan  consensus.  That, 
too,  should  be  counted  as  a  victory  for  the 
freeze.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HEAD  COACH 
JOHN  GURSKI 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
distinct  privilege  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, the  achievements  of  Mr.  John 
Gurski,  who  is  retiring  this  year  as 
head  football  coach  at  Wilson  High 
School. 

In  recognition  of  John's  outstanding 
record  and  achievements  as  head 
coach  for  19  seasons,  many  of  his  ad- 
mirers, friends,  colleagues,  and  stu- 
dents will  be  hosting  a  dinner  in  his 
honor  to  be  held  June  12  at  Stokesay 
Castle.  It  is  my  pleasure  to  pay  tribute 
to  John  through  these  remarks. 
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Under  Coach  Gurskl's  direction  the 
Wilson  High  School  Bulldogs  have 
brought  distinction  and  a  high  level  of 
success  to  this  school  and  the  conunu- 
nity.  As  head  football  coach.  John's 
teams  have  a  record  of  144  wins,  41 
losses,  and  3  ties.  He  was  named  coach 
of  the  year  last  season  by  his  fellow 
coaches  in  the  Lancaster-Lebanon 
League  and  of  Berks  County. 

For  4  consecutive  years  he  has  led 
his  team  to  the  chsunpionship  of  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  Lancaster-Lebanon 
League.  His  1981  team  was  ranked 
third  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  last 
three  seasons  his  teams  have  attained 
the  outstanding  record  of  43  wins  and 
2  losses.  His  1980  and  1981  teams  tied 
the  Wilson  High  School  record  set  by 
the  1978  and  1979  teams  for  the  long- 
est winning  streak  with  22  consecutive 
wins.  The  1978  team  coached  by  Mr. 
Gurski  finished  with  an  undefeated 
record  of  11  and  0  and  was  ranked  No. 
1  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  ratings  and 
No.  4  in  the  State.  His  1967  and  1969 
teams  were  also  undefeated  with  10 
and  0  records  and  they  won  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  Tri-County  Football 
League.  His  1974  team  was  cocham- 
pions  of  this  league.  John  Gurski  was 
also  named  coach  of  the  year  in  1969 
and  1978  by  the  Reading  Eagle  and 
Reading  Times  newspapers.  He  also 
achieved  the  honor  of  being  selected 
as  one  of  the  east  coaches  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Big  33  game  played  at  Her- 
shey  in  1970  and  the  P.I.A.A.  Big  33 
game  played  in  Wilkes-Barre  in  July 
1980. 

Coach  Gurski  began  his  career  at 
Coal  Township  High  School  where  he 
served  as  assistant  football  coach  and 
head  wrestling  coach.  He  then  became 
the  head  football  coach  at  Minersvllle 
High  School,  which  he  left  to  become 
head  football  coach  at  Wilson  High 
School.  He  had  achieved  100  wins  as  a 
head  football  coach  by  1971  and 
reached  this  goal  at  Wilson  High 
School  in  1977.  In  1974,  he  was  select- 
ed as  the  Coach  from  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  to  be  the  recipient  of  the 
Master  Coaching  Award  presented  by 
the  National  Football  Clinic  in  Atlan- 
tic City,  in  recognition  of  his  outstand- 
ing achievements. 

Mr.  Gurski  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  with  a  degree 
in  economics  and  received  his  masters 
degree  in  education  from  Bucknell 
University.  He  received  honorable 
mention  All-American  honors  in  col- 
lege football.  Coach  Gurski  has  always 
stood  as  an  inspiration  to  the  members 
of  his  teams,  who  have  sought  his 
advice  and  have  learned  from  his  years 
of  service  and  excellence. 

He  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his  play- 
ers and  all  those  who  love  the  sport  of 
football.  I  know  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  paying  tribute  to  John 
Gurski  on  the  outstanding  job  he  has 
done  in  coaching  and  working  with 
young  people.  He  is  a  man  of  principle 
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and  determination,  a  man  of  compas- 
sion and  dedication— truly  a  remarka- 
ble American.  It  has  been  an  honor  to 
bring  his  achievements  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body  and  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  wish  him  success  in  all 
his  future  endeavors. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  PARKER 


HON.  NORMAN  SISISKY 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
achievements  of  a  very  special  person, 
Mr.  Joe  Parker. 

Joe  Parker  had  a  vision.  As  a  child, 
he  dreamed  that  his  poor,  crime- 
ridden  neighborhood  could  be  a  safe, 
respectable  community.  He  dreamed 
that  the  decaying  houses  of  his  city  of 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  could  become  homes 
that  families  would  be  proud  to  own. 

But  Joe  Parker  was  more  than  a 
dreamer,  he  was  a  worker  and  an 
achiever.  Through  this  one  man's 
force  of  will,  one  of  the  city  of  Ports- 
mouth's worst  neighborhoods,  Mount 
Hermon,  has  become  a  national  suc- 
cess story. 

Joe  Parker  distrusted  urban  renewal, 
fearing  it  would  destroy  black  neigh- 
borhoods and  merely  shift  ghettos 
from  one  site  to  another. 

Instead,  he  inspired  his  neighbors, 
making  them  believe  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  their  community.  He  motivated 
them  by  example,  telling  them  that 
belief  was  not  enough,  that  they  had 
to  work  to  make  things  possible. 

Today,  that  community  serves  as  a 
monument  to  Joe  Parker's  energy  and 
commitment.  Mount  Hermon  boasts 
150  new  single-family  homes,  40  reha- 
bilitated homes,  a  new  90-unit  cottage 
development  for  the  elderly  and 
handicapped,  and  a  296-unit  family 
apartment  building. 

In  all.  Mount  Hermon  has  600  new 
residential  units.  Yet  the  figures 
cannot  show  the  new  streets,  and  the 
fierce  pride  taken  by  each  resident  in 
their  own  home  and  in  their  communi- 
ty. Theirs  is  not  a  typical  Government 
operation.  In  this  community,  the  resi- 
dents run  the  program  themselves. 
Thanks  to  Joe  Parker's  efforts,  75  per- 
cent of  the  original  families  stayed  to 
rebuild. 

To  work  the  miracle,  Joe  Parker  per- 
suaded the  city  to  apply  for  Federal 
urban  renewal  funds  to  help  his  neigh- 
bors rebuild.  The  private  investors 
were  willing  to  take  a  chance  because 
of  Joe  Parker's  drive  and  vision.  In  all, 
$16.9  million  came  from  community 
funding. 

In  1980,  Joe  Parker  received  an 
award  for  the  community's  design 
from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development.  Communities 
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across  the  Nation  called  upon  him  for 
help  in  rejuvenating  their  own  com- 
munities. 

We  lost  Joe  Parker  not  long  ago.  He 
passed  away  at  the  age  of  55.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  his  family,  by  his 
community,  and  by  those  of  us  who 
worked  with  him.  But  he  has  left 
behind  a  fitting  tribute.  Mount 
Hermon.  Thanks  to  Joe  Parker,  it  is  a 
living  community,  with  a  sense  of 
pride  and  purpose.* 
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AN  INFORMED  VIEW  ON 
CENTRAL  AMERICA 


HON.  TRENT  LOH 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recently 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  the  views 
of  our  former  colleague.  Bob  McClory 
of  Illinois,  concerning  problems  in 
Central  America. 

He  writes  of  the  difficulties  involved 
in  having  congressional  committees 
oversee  covert  intelligence  operations. 
As  a  former  member  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  he 
knows  his  subject  intimately.  I  believe 
our  colleagues  can  benefit  from  read- 
ing his  sage  advice. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  "Congress  Should  Act  With 
Restraint  on  Central  American  Issue," 
by  Robert  McClory. 

Congress  Srodlo  Act  With  Restraint  on 
Central  American  Issue 

(By  Robert  McClory.  Former  Member  of 
Congress  from  Illinois) 

Well-grounded  fears  of  an  ever-increasing 
involvement  in  the  political  and  military 
battles  being  waged  in  Nicaragua  and  El  Sal- 
vador are  giving  rise  to  demands  for  the 
Congress  to  assume  a  larger  role  in  covert 
intelligence  decisionmaking. 

From  the  time,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  was  established  in  1947  until  1074. 
covert  (or  secret)  projects  of  our  intelligence 
agencies  were  undertaken  with  no  account- 
ability whatever  to  the  Congress. 

In  1974,  the  Hughes-Ryan  amendment 
was  attached  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Au- 
thorization bill  which  required  the  CIA  to 
report  all  covert  projects  to  a  total  of  eight 
House  and  Senate  Committees.  Restrained 
by  that  kind  of  requirement,  covert  actions 
came  virtually  to  a  standstill. 

The  action  taken  by  the  Congress  in  1980 
reducing  the  reporting  requirement  of  the 
intelligence  agencies  to  the  two  Select  Com- 
mittees on  Intelligence,  i.e..  the  House  and 
Senate  Select  Committees  on  Intelligence, 
was  intended  as  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
problems  of  excessive  or  ill-conceived 
"covert"  projects. 

The  specific  statutory  authority  adopted 
at  that  time  imposes  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  requirement  to  report 
all  covert  activities  to  these  two  Congres- 
sional Committees  "in  a  timely  fashion." 
Former  President  Carter  interpreted  this 
language  to  permit  him  to  postpone  the  re- 
porting of  the  abortive  hostage  rescue  mis- 
sion of  1980  until  after  that  covert  project 


had  ended  in  a  stark  and  humiliating  disas- 
ter. Despite  the  tragedy  and  Carter's  inex- 
cusable delay  in  informing  the  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Intelligence  Commit- 
tees, several  members  who  are  sharply  criti- 
cal of  President  Reagan's  present  reporting 
practices  were  noticeably  silent  when 
Carter's  representatives  finally  tried  to  ex- 
plain why  the  mission  had  been  so  poorly 
planned  and  so  miserably  executed. 

Still,  there  was  no  demand  then,  as  there 
appears  to  be  now  that  Congressional  over- 
sight of  covert  actions  should  be  subject  to 
approval  or  "veto"  by  one  or  the  other  of 
the  Congressional  intelligence  committees. 

Too  often  members  of  the  intelligence 
committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  are 
plagued  by  one  or  two  members  who  utilize 
their  committee  positions  for  publicity  or 
political  ends.  This  should  be  particularly 
noticeable  today  while  great  national  atten- 
tion is  focused  on  covert  actions  in  Central 
America  which  seem  to  be  largely  misunder- 
stood and  where  the  "cover"  of  some  of 
those  participating  In  the  covert  actions  has 
been  blown  by  media  zealots  who  regard  the 
public's  right  to  know  above  the  need  to 
protect  the  identity  of  those  whose  safety  is 
endangered  by  media  exposure. 

It  is  or  should  be  no  secret  that  numerous 
covert  actions  may  be  deemed  necessary  in 
order  to  protect  our  vital  national  security 
interests.  That  responsibility  is  necessarily 
vested  in  the  President  and  the  Executive 
Branch  of  our  government.  Any  temporary 
public.  Congressional,  or  media  dissatisfac- 
tion with  decisions  relating  to  our  national 
security  should  not  justify  substituting 
judgments  formulated  by  a  committee  of 
the  Congress  (the  legislative  branch)  for 
what  is  necessarily  an  executive  department 
prerogative. 

Some  may  even  question  the  wisdom  of 
the  esUbllshment  of  the  two  inteUigence 
committees  in  the  House  and  Senate.  It 
might  be  preferable  to  vest  that  entire  au- 
thority in  the  Executive  Branch  and  then 
hold  the  Executive  accountable  for  intelli- 
gence failures  and  abuses.  A  temporary  Con- 
gressional committee  could  then  investigate 
and  report  its  findings.  This  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Pike  and  Church  Committees 
which  the  Congress  created  in  1975. 

A  more  logical  oversight  committee  for 
keeping  a  constant  check  on  the  CIA  is  the 
President's  Foreign  Intelligence  Advisory 
Board  (PFIAB),  currently  headed  by  the 
very  capable  Anne  Armstrong,  former  Am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain  and  former  Presi- 
dential Assistant.  Such  other  members  of 
PFIAB  as  Allan  Greenspan  and  Eugene 
Rostow  are  fully  competent  to  review  pro- 
posed covert  actions  and  probably  better 
able  to  do  so  than  are  the  members  of  the 
Congressional  intelligence  committees,  all  of 
whom  have  other  committee  assignments  to 
attend  to. 

Individual  or  committee  inspired  letters 
protesting  a  proposed  covert  project  can  be 
fraught  with  potentially  dangerous  conse- 
quences as  occurred  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
when  erroneous  information  from  such  a 
letter  was  "leaked"  to  a  newsman.  We 
should  be  thankful  that  Qaddafi  (who  was 
erroneously  Identified  as  the  subject  of  a 
covert  action)  did  not  retaliate  militarily  or 
with  a  terrorist  mission. 

Another  abortive  effort  to  frustrate  policy 
positions  In  Central  America  occurred  when 
a  "staff  report"  was  published  following  the 
Initiative  of  a  few  members  of  the  House  In- 
telligence Committee.  This  may  have 
strained  relations  between  the  Committee 
and  the  CIA  but  it  did  nothing  to  advance 
our  national  Interests. 
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The  more  recent  suggestion  Is  for  a  Con- 
gressional "veto"  or  the  substitution  of  the 
judgment  of  the  House  or  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committee  for  what  Is  clearly  a  re- 
sponsibility reposed  in  the  President  and 
the  Intelligence  agencies  of  our  nation.  Such 
Is  not  the  law  today,  and  It  seems  unlikely 
that  a  Committee  of  the  Congress  could  ful- 
fill such  a  role. 

Several  additional  observations  seem  to 
me  to  be  pertinent.  First,  there  Is  the  ques- 
tion as  to  why  a  policy  should  be  Imple- 
mented by  covert  as  opposed  to  overt  action. 
The  CIA  and  other  Intelligence  agencies 
have  a  great  preference  for  secret,  under- 
cover activity.  Even  when  overt  and  above- 
board  military  or  economic  aid  would  have 
broad  public  acceptance,  the  Intelligence 
community  seems  bent  on  concealing  its  ac- 
tions. 

Still,  In  other  Instances,  the  beneficiaries 
of  our  aid  frequently  insist  that  the  aid 
must  be  furnished  clandestinely.  When  this 
develops— as  it  does— we  are  left  with  no  al- 
ternative but  to  help  our  cooperating 
friends  or  allies  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  choose  to  be  aided.  That  attitude  could 
explain  some  not  so  covert  actions  taking 
place  today  In  which  the  American  public 
and  the  President  may  be  overtly  support- 
ive. 

At  any  rate,  committees  of  the  Congress 
can  do  little  or  nothing  to  ease  this  dilemma 
as  I  learned  the  hard  way  a£  a  Member  of 
the  House  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
since  Its  creation  in  1976  and  until  my  re- 
tirement from  the  Congress  in  January  of 
this  year.* 


PASSAGE  OP  THE  NUCLEAR 
FREEZE  A  MISTAKE 


HON.  RICHARD  RAY 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 
•  Mr.  RAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
think  that  the  nuclear  freeze  resolu- 
tion has  been  improved  by  the  40-plus 
hours  of  congressional  debate  which 
have  been  devoted  to  it,  I  am  still  of 
the  opinion  that  its  passage  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  a  mistake. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  not  just  the 
right  time  in  our  history  to  approve  a 
nuclear  freeze  resolution. 

The  action  that  we  take  is  important 
not  only  for  the  provisions  it  contains, 
but  also  for  the  signal  that  it  sends. 
History  tells  us  that  both  Tokyo  and 
Berlin  closely  monitored  congressional 
debate  on  national  defense  in  the 
years  preceding  World  War  II.  Encour- 
aged by  the  strength  of  the  "peace 
movement"  and  by  the  defeat  of  nu- 
merous rearmament  measures,  the 
Axis  powers  seriously  misread  Ameri- 
ca's will  and  resolve.  The  consequence 
was  World  War  II. 

I  fear  that  this  House  is  sending  the 
Soviet  Union  much  the  same  message 
that  it  sent  Germany  and  Japan  in  the 
late  1930's.  Only  recently,  Mr.  Andro- 
pov has  proposed  to  the  President  that 
warheads  as  well  as  missiles  should  be 
counted  in  the  START  talks  as  a 
means  of  determining  a  balance  be- 
tween   Soviet    and    NATO    nuclear 
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forces.  The  Soviet  Union  seems  now  to 
\ie  reluctantly  moving  toward  the  con- 
ception of  reducing  arms  and  not 
simply  strengthening  them.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  tills  program  is  the  direct 
result  of  their  perception  that  the 
United  States  has  the  will  and  the 
strength  of  purpose  required  to  main- 
tain an  adequate  and  creditable  deter- 
rent. 

There  are  other  problems  with  a 
freeze.  First  among  them  is  verifica- 
tion. It  is  relatively  easy  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  nation  has  specifical- 
ly reduced  the  arms  and  weapons  sys- 
tems it  promised  to  cut  back.  A  freeze 
is  a  different  proposition.  It  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  examine  the  whole  spectnmi 
of  a  defense  complex  as  intricate  as 
that  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  guaran- 
tee that  it  is  maintaining  a  status  quo. 
This  problem  in  verification  must  be 
measured  against  the  backdrop  of  the 
Soviet  record  of  breaking  every  inter- 
national agreement  they  have  entered 
since  Yalta. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  honestly  believe  that 
we  are  not  debating  the  question  of 
world  peace.  All  of  us  are  dedicated  to 
that  goal  with  equal  fervor  and  com- 
mitment. The  difficulty  here  concerns 
the  best  way  of  getting  there. 

I  firmly  believe  that  mutually 
agreed  upon  reduction  talks  conducted 
in  an  atmosphere  of  respect  provide 
our  most  viable  option.  I  intend  to 
work  as  hard  as  I  can  to  achieve  that 
goal  in  my  service  on  the  special  panel 
appointed  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  dissuinament.  No  one  will 
work  harder  than  I  will  to  this  end  but 
I  think  we  are  making  a  mistake  today 
and  I  cannot  support  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 13.« 


COMMEMORATING  ITALIAN- 
AMERICAN  WEEK 


HON.  DON  RTITER 

OF  penhstlvahia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 
•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  annovmce  that  this  week  is 
being  celebrated  as  Italian-American 
week  in  Allentown,  Pa.,  and  I,  as  the 
Representative  of  the  Lehigh  Valley, 
would  like  to  extend  that  Italian- 
American  week  throughout  our 
Lehigh  Valley  cities,  townships,  and 
boroughs.  To  culminate  the  celebra- 
tion of  this  week's  activities,  a  special 
concert  presented  by  the  I  Paesani 
Italian  Singers  and  Dancers  of  the 
Lehigh  VaUey,  will  feature  tenor 
Walter  Rinaldi,  soprano  Patricia 
Jensse,  and  accompanist  Carl  Suppa  in 
a  special  celebration  of  America's  fa- 
vorite Italian  music  "From  Verdi  to 
Volare."  The  event,  to  be  held  in  Al- 
lentown's  Sjrmphony  Hall  on  May  14, 
will  be  a  fitting  way  to  end  the  week- 
long  celebration  dedicated  to  a  people 
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who  have  contributed  much  to  the 
greatness  of  our  Nation. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  representing 
an  area  in  Pennsylvania  which  is  eth- 
nically diverse.  The  steel  mills,  slate 
quarries,  cement  factories,  foundries, 
truck  assembly  lines,  and  other  indus- 
tries attracted  settlers  from  many 
parts  of  the  world.  They  came  seeking 
a  better  life  and  chance  to  start  anew 
in  a  land  filled  with  hope  and  promise. 
Their  toil  and  sweat  helped  to  build  a 
community  that  was  proud  and  strong. 
In  doing  so,  they  ingrained  in  their 
children  the  knowledge  that  hard 
work  cuid  dedication  paid  off.  but  they 
also  instilled  in  them  an  imdying  love 
for  their  heritages.  This  is  what  will 
make  May  14  so  special.  It  is  a  celebra- 
tion of  Italian-American  history  and 
culture,  of  friendships  and  good 
times— an  event  which  will  be  remem- 
bered for  some  time  to  come. 

The  Italian-American  community 
throughout  the  Lehigh  Valley  can 
boast  of  many  favorite  sons  who  have 
risen  to  the  top  in  their  fields,  they 
are  the  products  of  a  strong  founda- 
tion laid  by  the  generations  that  pre- 
ceded them.  Italians  began  arriving  in 
the  Lehigh  Valley  in  the  late  19th  cen- 
tury and  continued  coming  until  the 
time  of  the  Great  Depression.  It  was 
not  surprising  to  find  many  members 
from  the  same  region  or  towns  in  Italy 
living  in  close  proximity  to  one  an- 
other in  the  Lehigh  VaUey. 

Bethlehem  inherited  a  large  number 
of  artisans,  who  contributed  to  the 
growth  and  welfare  of  the  city.  Some 
became  small  shopowners  dealing  in 
groceries,  clothing,  and  other  dry 
goods.  Others  became  barbers,  tailors, 
and  bankers,  creating  a  strong  mer- 
chant class.  Many  of  these  shops 
became  meeting  places  for  recently  ar- 
rived immigrants  to  talk  of  the  land 
they  left  behind  and  the  dreams  they 
brought  with  them.  Their  hard  work 
and  desire  to  get  ahead  epitomizes  the 
classic  American  dream;  this  was  the 
message  that  was  handed  to  the  next 
generation,  and  what  a  generation 
that  was. 

I  wish  I  could,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues,  list  the  many  Americans  of 
Italian  descent  who  have  blessed  the 
Lehigh  VaUey  with  their  personal, 
professional,  business,  political,  and 
artistic  success.  They  range  from  dis- 
tinguished professionals  to  the  Na- 
tion's top  automobile  industry  execu- 
tive to  successful  businessmen  and 
union  leaders  who  have  given  greatly 
to  our  economy  and  our  communities, 
to  nationally  renowned  artists,  to 
champion  athletes,  to  religious  lead- 
ers, and  to  distinguished  elected  offi- 
cials—judges. State  representatives, 
and  mayors.  These  many  people  who 
have  risen  to  the  top  in  their  fields 
had  the  benefit  of  building  on  the 
strong  foundations  laid  by  the  hard 
work  of  their  f  orebearers. 
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We  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  are  proud 
of  the  I  Paesani  singers  and  dancers 
and  their  dedication  in  preserving  the 
rich  and  colorful  heritage  of  Italy. 
The  term  "I  Paesani"  means  fellow 
townspeople  and  is  a  fitting  name  to  a 
group  whose  members'  ancestors,  no 
doubt,  came  from  the  same  villages 
and  towns  in  Italy.  Today,  many  of 
their  names  do  not  reveal  the  heritage 
they  honor  and  love.  Yet,  when  they 
appear  on  stage  with  the  men  in  black 
trousers  and  white  shirts  complement- 
ed with  a  red  scarf  and  the  women 
adorned  in  their  peasant  blouses  with 
brightly  colored  skirts,  one  can  close 
their  eyes  and  dream  of  the  land 
which  has  given  the  world  the  vision 
of  a  perfect  civilization. 

I  salute  the  many  Americans  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley  of  Italian  heritage,  and 
am  proud  to  share  in  the  commemora- 
tion of  Italian-American  week  in  the 
Lehigh  Valley.  You  have  contributed 
to  the  greatness  of  our  community  and 
individually  you  have  passed  on  to 
your  children  the  values  of  strong 
family,  work  ethic,  honesty,  and  integ- 
rity. May  God  bless  you.* 
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LETTER  EXCERPTS  PROM 

SISTER      RAQUEL      PINAL,      OP 
OCOTAL,  NICARAGUA 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Sister  Margaret  Cafferty  of 
San  Francisco  recently  delivered  a 
very  moving  eulogy  at  the  funeral  of 
our  late  colleague,  Phillip  Burton.  In 
her  eulogy.  Sister  Cafferty  talked 
about  the  continuing  violence  and  dis- 
order in  Central  America,  and  particu- 
larly about  the  situation  in  Nicaragua. 

Sister  Margaret  based  her  remarks 
on  the  letters  of  another  member  of 
her  order,  the  Sisters  of  the  Presenta- 
tion. Sister  Raquel  Pinal,  P.B.V.M.. 
who  is  living  and  working  in  Ocotal, 
Nueva  Segovia.  Nicaragua. 

The  words  of  Sister  Raquel's  letters 
communicate  the  sense  of  intimidation 
and  disorder  which  the  continuing  war 
in  Nicaragua  brings  to  the  innocent 
citizens  of  that  country.  Her  letters 
also  illustrate  the  personal  courage  of 
dedication  of  this  dedicated  person 
who  is  risking  her  life  daily. 

These  letters  contain  more  than  a 
message  of  courage.  They  contain,  too, 
a  message  of  concern  about  the  covert 
actions  which  our  own  Government  is 
undertaking  in  Nicaragua,  actions 
which  have  the  effect  of  worsening 
the  crisis  and  increasing  the  jeopardy 
of  thousands  of  innocent  victims.  This 
message  should  be  read  and  weighed 
by  every  Member  of  this  body  before 
we  vote  on  further  military  aid  and  on 


legislation  to  terminate  such  covert  ac- 
tions. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  the  let- 
ters of  Sister  Raquel  from  December 
14,  1982,  January  13,  1983,  March  22, 
1983,  and  April  13,  1983.  They  were 
prepared  by  Sister  Margaret. 

Dear  Margaret:  *  *  *  Crimes  and  kidnap- 
pings at  the  border  continue  almost  daily. 
•  •  •  The  couple  that  hosted  the  delegation 
of  religious  last  September  in  Esteli  were 
both  kidnapped  (with  five  others)  cutting 
coffee.  The  others  managed  to  escape.  We 
know  these  two  have  been  tortured.  This 
particular  couple  are  very  lovely  and  very 
dedicated.  Had  worked  in  the  cursillo  move- 
ment for  years,  at  present  are  on  the  dioce- 
san council.  •  •  •  They  could  have  been 
home  with  their  families  and  grandchildren. 
Instead  they  responded  (as  we  do  each 
Sunday— and  go  with  an  armed  guard)  to 
pick  the  coffee  that  has  fallen  on  the 
ground.  In  that  the  counter-revolutionaries 
have  succeeded— scared  off  our  professional 
pickers. 

We  definitely  have  an  undeclared  war 
going  on  here  now.  It  is  getting  closer  and 
closer  to  us  physically.  The  counter-revolu- 
tionaries were  all  over  the  hills  where  we 
were  for  Easter.  Twenty  people  from  our 
area  were  kidnapped.  The  people  are  under- 
standably frightened.  Our  frontier  units  are 
just  heroic.  Our  own  Ocotal  Batallion  has 
been  at  Jalapa  for  two  montiis:  6  dead,  28 
wounded— the  last  two  were  kids  aged  13 
and  15.  I  have  learned  to  rage  within 
myself —and  ask  God  to  help  me  forgive  all 
those  responsible.  •  •  • 

Meantime,  Nicaragua  goes  on  paving 
streets,  e.g.,  to  the  Mercado  in  Ciudad  San- 
dino,  promoting  community  gardens  in  the 
empty  Managua  lots  (so  people  won't  go 
hungry),  building  roads,  putting  in  tele- 
phones where  there  never  were  any,  etc. 
And  the  poor  who  appreciate  it  really  appre- 
ciate it.  It's  in  their  eyes,  in  their 
smiles.  •  •  •  if  I  die  of  a  broken 
heart  •  •  *  it  won't  be  because  of  a  loved 
one,  but  rather  because  of  the  violence  of 
the  jealous  outsider.  •  •  • 

You  can't  help  think  many  thoughts,  so  I 
share  the  following  •  •  •  1  hope,  if  any- 
thing happens,  that  I  go  bravely,  not  like  a 
coward.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  any- 
thing should  happen,  just  promise  me  you'll 
raise  a  big  stink  for  Nicaragua— my  life  is 
too  precious  for  me  to  give  it  away  so  lightly 
and  I  don't  •  *  •  No,  it's  been  marvelous,  es- 
pecially since  I  turned  forth.  •  •  •  Believe 
me,  I  shall  sing  and  dance  to  the  Lord  in 
gratitude  for  the  resurrection  he  granted 
me  in  Nicaragua.* 


THE  APARTHEID  POLICIES  OP 
SOUTH  AFRICA  MUST  END 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  TORRICELU 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  TORRICELLI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  past  week  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  took  up  consider- 
ation of  the  foreign  aid  package  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  As  part  of  our  recom- 
mendation, the  committee  established 
a  set  of  legally  enforceable  fair  em- 
ployment standards  for  U.S.  firms  op- 
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crating  in  South  Africa  to  combat 
apartheid  policies.  The  fair  employ- 
ment principles  adopted  by  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  were  inspired 
by  the  standards  drawn  up  by  Rev. 
Leon  Sullivan.  The  Sullivan  principles 
are  currently  adhered  to  voluntarily 
by  many  American  firms  in  South 
Africa.  The  committee's  action  pre- 
scribes penalties  for  noncompliance. 
On  May  10,  1983,  an  article  by  Rever- 
end Sullivan  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post.  It  discusses  the  history  and 
progress  made  by  the  acceptance  of 
the  Sullivan  principles  by  some  Ameri- 
can firms  and  focuses  on  the  course  to 
take  in  the  future.  The  article  poign- 
antly portrays  the  injustice  and  inhu- 
manity of  apartheid  and  poses  impor- 
tant steps  that  can  lie  taken  to  end 
this  brutal  practice  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Government.  In  light  of  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee's  recent  action 
regarding  the  Sullivan  principles  I 
commend  Reverend  Sullivan's  essay  to 
my  colleagues. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  10,  1983] 

It's  Time  To  Step  Up  the  Pressure  on 

Sooth  Africa 

(By  Leon  H.  Sullivan) 

(The  writer,  pastor  of  the  Zion  Baptist 

Church  in  Philadelpia  in  1977  drew  up  the 

Sullivan  principles,  a  code  of  employment 

practices  for  American  firms  operating  in 

South  Africa.) 

The  so-called  Sullivan  principles  that  I 
initiated  six  years  ago  were  intended  to 
bring  the  actions  and  influences  of  Ameri- 
can companies  in  South  Africa  to  bear 
against  the  racist  practices  and  apartheid 
laws  of  that  country.  It  was  my  hope  that 
the  principles  would  initiate  similar  efforts 
by  multinational  companies  from  other 
parts  of  the  world,  thereby  creating  a  global 
multinational  campaign  in  South  Africa 
against  the  racial  injustices  that  have  exist- 
ed there  for  300  years.  It  was  also  my  intent 
that  the  principles  would  serve  as  a  catalyst 
to  help  change  segregation  practices  in 
other  private  and  public  places  throughout 
the  country. 

I  have  attempted  to  make  it  clear  from 
the  beginning  that  the  principles  are  not 
the  total  solution  to  the  South  African 
problem,  and  that  even  if  they  were  imple- 
mented to  the  optimum,  the  principles 
alone  could  not  end  apartheid.  Apartheid  is 
a  ruthless,  inhumane  system  of  practices 
and  laws  deeply  embedded  in  the  world's 
most  racist  society,  and  in  order  for  apart- 
heid to  be  completely  eradicated,  it  requires 
the  combined  efforts  of  many  forces,  includ- 
ing governments,  companies,  churches, 
unions,  the  United  Nations,  those  who  be- 
lieve in  justice  within  the  country,  and 
world  public  opinion.  But  it  is  my  firm  opin- 
ion that  the  multinational  corporations 
have  a  major  role  to  play.  In  the  past  they 
have  been  the  main  beneficiaries  of  cheap 
lal>or  and  profits  from  this  evil  and  unjust 
system  and  among  its  main  supporters.  It 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  these  compa- 
nies to  help  change  that  system.  Otherwise, 
they  have  no  moral  justification  for  remain- 
ing in  South  Africa,  and  should  be  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  country. 

The  principles  were  never  intended  to  be  a 
camouflage  for  corporation  to  hide  behind, 
but  were  meant,  along  with  other  thrusts,  to 
help  end  race  discrimination  and  apartheid 
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in  South  Africa.  It  was  hoped  this  could  be 
done  by  peaceful  means,  without  the  need 
for  devastating  war  and  the  loss  of  millions 
of  lives  and  the  pedictable  involvement  of 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  particularly 
the  superpowers,  that  could  lead  to  an 
atomic  confrontation. 

Though  progress  is  still  limited  in  compar- 
ison to  the  enormous  size  of  the  problem, 
the  principles  are  beginning  to  work.  Start- 
ing from  where  we  began  six  years  ago,  at  a 
near  "zero"  base  where  blacks  were  not  even 
legally  considered  "employees"  in  that 
country,  some  significant  changes  are  occur- 
ing: 

Throughout  South  Africa,  plants  are 
being  desegregated  in  spite  of  the  laws. 

Blacks  and  other  nonwhites  are  being  up- 
graded for  the  first  time,  to  administrative 
and  supervisory  jobs. 

Blacks  are  supervising  whites,  for  the  first 
time,  in  South  Africa. 

Blacks  and  nonwhites  are  being  trained 
for  skilled  jobs  in  ever  increasing  numbers. 

Black  representative  registered  and  unreg- 
istered trade  unions  are  now  beginning  to  be 
recognized. 

Teclinical  schools  training  blacks  and 
other  nonwhites  are  l>eing  built. 

Black  businesses,  in  increasing  numbers, 
are  being  Initiated. 

Equal  pay  for  equal  work  is  beginning  to 
be  instituted. 

Companies  are  beginning  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  blacks  and  other  non- 
whites  outside  the  workplace:  in  housing, 
health  care,  and  education. 

For  the  first  time,  some  company  execu- 
tives are  beginning  to  lobby  for  an  end  to  all 
racial  discriminatory  laws  and  the  apartheid 
system. 

Also,  the  principles  have  led  the  way  in 
the  initiation  of  similar  codes  of  conduct  for 
companies  operating  in  South  Africa  from 
around  the  world,  including  a  group  of 
South  African  companies  that  employ 
nearly  1  million  workers,  most  of  them 
black. 

In  conjunction  with  the  principles,  the 
Arthur  D.  Little  Co.  has  formulated  the 
most  stringent  and  comprehensive  measure- 
ment requirements  for  fair  employment  and 
social  responsibility  practices  ever  developed 
for  multinational  corporations  o[>erating  in 
a  foreign  country. 

As  a  result  of  the  principles,  the  last  six 
years  have  marked  the  beginning  of  a  revo- 
lution in  industrial  race  relations  in  South 
Africa. 

Unfortunately,  even  considering  these  be- 
ginnings, the  vast  changes  necessary  are  not 
happening  fast  enough.  The  necessity  for 
greater  changes— visible,  broad,  effective 
and  quick— is  imperative.  No  one  is  more 
aware  than  I  that  the  principles  and  other 
codes  must  be  pushed  harder  for  greater 
and  faster  results.  It  is  my  view  that  if  the 
principles  and  codes  of  other  nations  are  en- 
forced and  vigorously  implemented  and 
monitored,  they  can  work  for  change,  but  in 
order  to  bring  this  about,  more  pressure  is 
needed  on  the  companies  for  fuller  and 
swifter  compliance. 

In  my  opinion,  the  voluntary  support  of 
the  principles  has  been  effective,  but  is  not 
getting  the  desired  results  quickly  enough. 
More  enforcement  is  needed.  As  I  have  testi- 
fied before  congressional  committees  on  sev- 
eral occasions:  "the  full  compliance  with  the 
principles  of  ail  American  companies  with 
operations  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
should  be  made  mandatory  by  the  United 
States  government,  and  backed  up  with  em- 
bargoes, tax  penalties,  sanctions,  loss  of  gov- 
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emment  contracts  and  any  other  effective 
means." 

There  are  150  American  companies  oper- 
ating in  South  Africa  that  have  not  as  yet 
signed  the  Sullivan  principles,  and  against 
those  companies  there  should  be  immediate 
divestment  actions  by  stockholders,  institu- 
tions, pension  funds,  government  bodies  and 
other  fiduciaries.  These  companies  repre- 
sent 20  percent  of  the  Investments  of  Ameri- 
can companies  in  South  Africa. 

Of  the  remainaing  150  companies  that 
have  signed  the  principles,  one-third  are  re- 
ceiving "failing  grades"  in  compliance,  ac- 
cording to  the  annual  Arthur  D.  Little 
report.  These  companies  should  be  contact- 
ed by  stockholders  and  fiduciaries  and  asked 
for  written  assurances  they  will  do  better  in 
the  coming  year,  accompanied  by  a  plan  for 
doing  so.  Otherwise  there  should  be  target- 
ed divestment  actions  against  those  compa- 
nies. Companies  receiving  "passing  grades" 
according  to  the  Little  Report  should  be 
urged  by  stockholders  to  remain  in  their  top 
categories,  or  face  divestment. 

American  companies  employ  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  workers  in  South  Africa.  For 
these  efforts  on  the  part  of  multinational 
companies  to  be  broadly  visible  and  effec- 
tive, participation  will  have  to  be  global.  I 
have  traveled  abroad  and  have  urged  divest- 
ment actions  against  foreign  companies  in 
South  African  subsidiaries  that  are  not 
living  up  to  their  codes.  I  have  appealed  for 
strong  government  action  by  the  nations 
and  their  parliaments  as  pressure  against 
company  noncompliance. 

Foremost,  I  see  the  necessity  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  rights  of  association  for 
black  workers,  and  the  recognition  of  their 
representative  registered  and  unregistered 
trade  unions,  thereby  empowering  black 
workers  to  speak  out  for  their  rights  on  th^ 
job,  as  they  will  one  day  speak  out  for  their 
rights  in  society.  The  growing  strength  of 
the  black  worker  is  one  of  the  greatest 
hopes  for  peaceful  change  in  South  Africa. 

It  is  clear  that  the  main  problem  in  South 
Africa  is  not  just  fair  employment  practices, 
or  equal  opportunity,  or  better  schools,  as 
important  as  all  these  needs  are.  The  main 
problem  is  freedom,  including  the  end  to 
influx  control,  and  end  to  the  incredible 
homeland  policy,  and  full  political  equality 
for  the  black  population.  Therefore,  beyond 
the  principles,  it  is  my  position  that  until 
apartheid  ends  and  full  equality  is  achieved 
for  blacks,  there  should  be  no  new  expan- 
sion in  South  Africa  by  American  compa- 
nies, no  new  bank  loans  to  the  South  Afri- 
can government,  and  no  sales  to  the  South 
African  police  or  military. 

Perhaps  the  Sullivan  principles  and  the 
other  codes  in  the  world  will  only  do  so 
much,  and  only  go  so  far.  Perhaps  the  only 
way  South  Africa  can  be  fundamentally 
changed  is  by  massive  conflict  and  a  devas- 
tating war.  But  I  believe  that  attempts  must 
be  made  to  find  peaceful  means  for  change 
if  it  is  still  p>ossible. 

If  these  world  multinational  company  ef- 
forts are  aggressively  initiated,  and  broadly 
and  effectively  applied  and  closely  moni- 
tored, they  will  have  to  make  a  difference. 

None  of  us  can  be  sure  the  total  goals  of 
the  principles  will  ultimately  be  attained; 
but  things  are  beginning  to  happen  in 
South  Africa  as  a  result  of  the  principles. 
They  are  a  catalyst  for  social  change  in 
South  Africa. 

In  this  endeavor,  powerful  support  will  be 
needed  beyond  the  companies,  including  un- 
relenting and  much  clearer  commitments  to 
racial  justice  in  South  Africa  from  the  presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  States.  Congress  and 
other  government  leaders  and  nations.  But  I 
have  faith  that  with  God's  help,  and  with 
all  the  forces  for  human  justice— within  and 
without  South  Africa— aggressively  pursu- 
ing their  aims,  there  is  still  hope  for  a  non- 
violent solution  to  the  elimination  of  apart- 
heid. Considering  the  awesome  conse- 
quences and  magnitude  of  death  and  de- 
struction and  international  upheaval  should 
these  efforts  fail,  somehow  we  must  suc- 
ceed.* 


LEWIS  LEHRMAN:  LET  US  TALK 
MONEY  AT  WILLIAMSBURG 


JMI 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11. 1983 

•  Mr.  KIMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eco- 
nomic summit  meeting  this  month  in 
Williamsburg,  Va.,  provides  an  unpar- 
alleled opportunity  to  begin  to  end  the 
worldwide  economic  misery  which 
began  with  the  breakdown  of  Bretton 
Woods,  the  last  stable  international 
monetary  system,  in  1971. 

One  of  the  foremost  advocates  of 
such  international  monetary  reform 
has  been  Lewis  Lehrman,  who  was 
both  a  distinguished  academic  and  a 
successful  entrepreneur,  before  becom- 
ing an  equally  dynamic  political 
leader.  In  an  article  in  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Lehrman  writes: 

The  evidence  is  compelling  that  reconsid- 
eration of  the  world  monetary  system  is 
overdue.  One  need  only  review  the  history 
of  the  last  few  years  in  America,  Britain, 
Germany  and  Prance,  as  their  economies  de- 
clined under  the  weight  of  the  monetary 
and  interest  rate  disorders  engendered  by 
central  bank  money  market  manipulation. 

The  failure  of  attempts  to  solve  an 
international  problem  with  national 
methods  is  apparent,  Lehrman  argues: 
Diligently  pursued  austerity  programs 
have  left  35  million  workers  unem- 
ployed in  the  major  industrial  coun- 
tries. "And  so  the  West  sways  between 
expansionist  central  bank  credit  poli- 
cies that  lead  to  the  euphoria  of  infla- 
tion, and  austerity  policies  of  credit 
contraction,  which  lead  to  the  despair 
of  unemployment,  and  spiritual  pover- 
ty"—a  tradeoff  which  "has  impover- 
ished us  all."  The  economic  contrac- 
tion and  monetary  instability  leads  di- 
rectly to  protectionist  tendencies 
which  worsen  the  problem. 

Lehrman  continues: 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  only  one  econo- 
my. It  is  the  integrated  world  economy. 
Therefore,  national  economies  need  a  mone- 
tary coordinating;^echanism.  And  that  is 
why  an  integrated  world  economy  needs  a 
common  monetary  standard,  which  is  the 
best  neutral  international  coordinating 
device.  But  no  national  currency  will  do: 
only  a  world  currency  will  work.  That  is 
why  having  national  currencies  convertible 
to  gold— an  international  money— has 
worked  in  the  past  and  will  work  again. 

Without  such  a  mechanism,  Lehr- 
man concludes: 
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We  shall  never  restore  sustained  price  sta- 
bility, long-term  capital  markets  at  low  in- 
terest rates,  and  the  investment  boom 
which  alone  can  lead  to  reasonably  full  em- 
ployment. Only  the  U.S.  can  take  that  lead. 
We  must  begin  at  Williamsburg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  excel- 
lent article  to  my  colleagues  and 
thank  Lew  for  his  leadership  on  this 
vital  issue. 

The  article  follows: 
Let's  Talk  Money  at  WiLLiAHSBtrRC 
(By  Lewis  E.  Lehrman) 

Williamsburg  is  an  economic  summit  with- 
out an  agenda.  That  shouldn't  be  surprising, 
for  the  West  today  has  no  coherent  econom- 
ic order— unless  you  count  austerity  and  sac- 
rifice. 

Recently.  I  returned  from  a  trip  to  Euro- 
pean capitals.  Central-bank  officials  and 
ministers  of  trade  did  acknowledge  the  pro- 
found problems  of  monetary  disorder,  ex- 
change-rate fluctuations  and  their  protec- 
tionist effects.  Yet,  while  the  French  gov- 
ernment now  calls  for  a  return  to  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  system— profoundly  flawed  itself 
but  certainly  more  effective  than  the 
present  float— no  minister  with  whom  I 
spoke  believed  international  monetary  prob- 
lems would  be  formally  discussed  at  Wil- 
liamsburg. This  pessimism  about  the  possi- 
bilities of  reform  is  striking,  coming  only  six 
months  after  Treasury  Secretary  Regan 
called  for  a  monetary  conference. 

The  issue  of  international  monetary 
reform  and  the  new  arguments  for  different 
systems  of  fixed  exchange  rates  arise  from 
the  failures  of  the  managed  currency  float 
of  the  past  10  years.  During  this  period, 
economies  of  the  West  declined  and  protec- 
tionism intensified.  Ideas  of  reform  originat- 
ed in  the  1960s,  with  the  purpose  of  curing 
the  primary  defect  of  Bretton  Woods— the 
reserve  currency  status  of  the  dollar,  which 
led  to  a  permanent  balance-of-payments 
deficit  in  the  U.S.  These  ideas  have  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  considered.  Now  is  the 
time  to  do  so. 

The  evidence  is  compelling  that  reconsid- 
eration of  the  world  monetary  system  is 
overdue.  One  need  only  review  the  history 
of  the  last  few  years  in  America,  Britain, 
Germany  and  Prance,  as  their  economies  de- 
clined under  the  weight  of  the  monetary 
and  interest  rate  disorders  engendered  by 
central  bank  money  market  manipulation. 

In  Britain  in  1979.  Margaret  Thatcher's 
Conservatives  campaigned  against  the 
Keynesian  credit  policy  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land and  the  sterling  depreciations  of  the 
Labor  government.  Mrs.  Thatcher's  cam- 
paign called  for  a  stable  currency,  economic 
growth,  low  interest  rates  and  financial 
order.  After  neairly  four  years  of  austerity 
and  an  unapologetically  monetarist  central 
banking  policy,  Britain  still  has  13  percent 
unemployment.  Output  is  no  higher  than 
four  years  ago.  Meanwhile,  the  pound's 
value  fell  from  $2.50  to  $1.45— beneath  the 
lowest  level  under  the  Labor.  The  cost  of 
credit,  the  touchstone  of  economic  growth, 
hovers  at  real  rates  of  8  percent  to  10  per- 
cent, depending  on  the  quality  of  the  bor- 
rower, even  as  the  public-sector  borrowing 
requirement  has  diminished  as  a  percentage 
of  GNP. 

FRANCE'S  CURRENCY  COLXAPSED 

In  Prance,  Prancois  Mitterrand's  Socialist 
campaigned  in  1981  against  the  credit  and 
budget  austerity  of  President  Giscard.  They 
promised  a  statist  industrial  program  of  eco- 
nomic   expansion.    However,    Mr.    Mitter- 
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rand's  conventional  neo-Keynesian  policies 
of  government  spending  and  credit  expan- 
sion led  to  the  collapse  of  Prance's  currency. 
The  trade  deficit  grew  to  $14  billion  a  year 
and  domestic  inflation  Intensified.  Now,  the 
new  Mitterrand  policy  of  austerity,  designed 
to  deal  with  the  crisis  is,  of  all  things,  That- 
cherite  monetary  targeting  Joined  to  the 
most  draconian  inequity  of  all— wage  and 
price  controls  aimed  at  lowering  real  wages. 
Despite  the  stringency  of  the  Mitterrand 
austerity,  interest  rates  have  risen  and  un- 
employment is  over  9  percent.  He  has  repu- 
diated the  very  goals  of  economic  expansion 
and  Job  growth  for  which  his  govenunent 
was  elected. 

In  Germany  in  1982.  Helmut  Schmidt's 
Social  Democrats  also  presided  over  rapidly 
rising  unemployment  occasioned  by  the  gov- 
ernment-sponsored Bundesbank  policy  of 
credit  austerity,  monetary  targeting  and 
high  interest  rates.  By  the  summer  of  1982, 
Mr.  Schmidt's  coalition  fell  apart  as  his 
Pree  Democrat  allies,  sensing  repudiation, 
switched  affiliation  to  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats. What  made  Hans  Dietrich  Genscher 
and  his  Pree  Democrats  Jump  ship  was  mas- 
sive defections  from  the  Schmidt  economic 
policy,  as  measured  by  opinion  polls.  Ger- 
mans of  both  parties  rejected  the  policies  of 
austerity. 

Capitalizing  on  discontent  with  austerity, 
Helmut  Kohl's  CDU  negotiated  a  deal  with 
the  PDF  and  shrewdly  called  for  early  elec- 
tions in  March  1983.  They  won  those  elec- 
tions by  a  decisive  margin,  campaigning  for 
a  program  of  economic  recovery. 

In  the  U.S.,  President  Reagan  came  to 
office  in  1980  after  a  brilliantly  successful 
campaign  based  on  job  creation,  new  invest- 
ment, stable  money,  lower  interest  rates  and 
economic  growth.  It  is  true  that  inflation 
has  come  down.  And  it  is  true  that,  unlike 
most  of  his  Western  European  counterparts, 
Mr.  Reagan  has  significantly  reduced  mar- 
ginal tax  rates.  But  the  real  cost  of  credit 
for  homes  and  business  is  still  unacceptably 
high.  Industrial  production  does  not  yet 
exceed  1979  levels.  There  are  still  over  11 
million  unemployed. 

The  credit  policy  of  Fed  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker  has  brought  down  inflation  while 
producing  one  of  our  greatest  recessions,  a 
world  banking  crisis,  and  a  political  setback 
for  the  Republicans  in  November  1982.  But 
the  policy  of  monetary  austerity,  and  the 
recession  it  caused,  was  not  President  Rea- 
gan's program  of  1980.  It  was  instead  the 
policy  of  the  Fed  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  Like  Mrs.  Thatcher,  Mr. 
Reagan  unwittingly  fell  into  the  trap  of  his 
advisers  who  advocated  credit  austerity. 

And  so  the  West  sways  between  expan- 
sionist central  bank  credit  policies  that  lead 
to  the  euphoria  of  inflation,  and  austerity 
policies  of  credit  contraction,  which  lead  to 
the  despair  of  unemployment  and  spiritual 
poverty.  In  a  larger  sense,  and  to  some  prac- 
tical extent,  this  stop-go  economics  has  im- 
proverished  us  all.  European  and  American 
workers  are  punished  by  Socialists  and  Con- 
servatives for  the  "sin"  of  wanting  wages 
that  keep  up  with  inflation. 

In  the  meantime,  because  of  unemploy- 
ment. Western  governments  are  preoccupied 
with  the  balance  of  trade— an  all-time  falla- 
cy. The  specter  of  protectionism  is  on  the 
rise.  But  our  disorders  in  the  world  trading 
system  cannot  be  cured  by  GATT  or  by 
trade  agreements.  Those  disorders  are  mon- 
etary in  origin.  Protectionism  thrives  on 
competitive  exchange-rate  policies,  brought 
about  by  the  abrupt  currency  depreciation 


and  appreciations  of  well-meaning  but  un- 
certain central  bankers  and  politicians. 

Many  central  bank  officials  in  Europe 
speak  with  pride  about  the  new  austerity. 
They  look  with  equanimity  on  the  35  mil- 
lion unemployed  of  the  OECD  countries. 
The  question  is:  Must  policy  makers  put  2.5 
million  people  out  of  work  in  Germany,  3 
million  in  Britain,  11  million  in  the  U.S.— in 
order  to  reduce  inflation?  Surely  those  who 
still  believe  in  the  future  of  the  Pree  World 
and  in  the  American  dream  must  answer: 
No,  there  is  a  better  way.  Only  national  and 
international  monetary  reform  can  cure  our 
monetary  disorders. 

It  was  the  German  monetary  reform  of 
1948,  based  on  a  new  convertible  currency— 
a  deutschemark  tied  to  gold— that  along 
with  deregulation  produced  the  German 
Miracle.  It  was  the  creation  in  1959  of  a  con- 
vertible gold  franc,  which  brought  forth  the 
savings  and  investment,  that  made  the  Fifth 
Republic  of  De  Gaulle  rich  enough  to  create 
both  nuclear  defense  and  national  prosperi- 
ty. The  gold  convertibility  of  the  dollar,  and 
multilateral  convertibility  in  Europe— the 
hallmarks  of  the  Bretton  Woods  system- 
created  the  conditions  for  postwar  prosperi- 
ty. But  the  Bretton  Woods  system  had  the 
great  flaw  of  being  based  on  the  official  re- 
serve currency  status  of  the  dollar. 

SYSTEM  IS  IN  DEEP  TROUBLE 

The  monetary  order  of  Bretton  Woods 
was  never  reformed  in  this  repect.  As  a 
result,  when  the  dollar  collapsed  in  1971, 
Bretton  Woods  collapsed  too,  just  as  Prof. 
Jacques  Rueff  and  Robert  Triffin  forecast 
in  1959. 

There  is  no  major  country  yet  willing  to 
look  at  the  fundamental  flaw  of  the  interna- 
tional economic  system:  the  notion  of  politi- 
cal leaders  that  national  economic  and  mon- 
etary policy  can  be  made  independent  of  the 
world  economy. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  only  one  econo- 
my. It  is  the  integrated  world  economy. 
Therefore,  national  economies  need  a  mone- 
tary coordinating  mechanism.  And  that  is 
why  an  integrated  world  economy  needs  a 
common  monetary  standard,  which  is  the 
best  neutral  international  coordinating 
device.  But  no  national  currency  will  do; 
only  a  world  currency  wUl  work.  That  is 
why  having  national  currencies  convertible 
to  gold— an  international  money— has 
worked  in  the  past  and  will  work  again. 

Even  Mrs.  Thatcher  was  recently  quoted 
as  saying:  "It's  absolutely  vital  for  us  to 
jointly  pursue  policies  which  enable  us  to 
get  and  keep  interest  rates  down  and  to 
keep  inflation  down."  There  is  such  a  policy. 
The  policy  of  convertible  currencies,  linked 
to  an  international  monetary  standard,  is 
the  only  one  which  has  worked  reasonably 
well  in  the  past.  The  policy  is  imperfect,  as 
are  all  human  institutions:  but  a  system  of 
fixed  exchange  rates  which  is  the  incidental 
by  product  of  the  real  international  gold 
standard  is  the  least  imperfect  of  the  inter- 
national monetary  systems  we  know.  With- 
out such  a  free-world  monetary  order  we 
shall  never  restore  sustained  price  stability, 
long-term  capital  markets  at  low  interest 
rates,  and  the  investment  boom  which  alone 
can  lead  to  reasonably  full  employment. 

Without  a  reformed  monetary  system  of 
multilateral,  unrestricted  convertibUity  of 
the  major  Western  currencies  into  gold,  we 
shall  continue  in  a  topsy-turvy  world,  oscil- 
lating between  autarky  and  entropy.  Incred- 
ibly. Socialists  will  talk  of  reducing  the  real 
wages  of  workers  to  increase  profits  and  end 
trade  imbalances,  as  they  do  now  in  France. 
And    self-styled    anti-Keynesian    Conserv- 
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atives  will  rely  on  neo-Keynesian  central 
bank  credit  expansion  to  create  economic 
booms  in  order  to  end  austerity  and  get  re- 
elected. 

The  international  monetary  system  is  in 
deep  trouble;  we  won't  just  muddle  along 
much  longer.  The  time  to  deal  with  the  so- 
called  "structural"  problems  of  our  mone- 
tary order  is  now.  If  we  do,  we  can  once 
again  create  conditions  of  rapid  non-infla- 
tionary growth.  If  we  don't  make  the  re- 
forms, sooner  or  later  the  world  economy 
will  founder. 

Only  the  U.S.  can  take  the  lead.  We  must 
begin  at  Williamsburg.* 


UNCTAD  RESOLUTION 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11.  1983 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion relating  to  U.S.  participation  in 
the  sixth  meeting  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Conference  on  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment (UNCTAD),  which  will  take 
place  in  June  in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia. 
The  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to 
highlight  American  interests  in 
UNCTAD  and  to  place  the  Congress 
on  record  regarding  various  issues 
UNCTAD  will  address  next  month. 

The  Western  industrialized  coun- 
tries have  tended  to  view  UNCTAD  as 
another  acronym  in  the  alphabet  soup 
of  U.N.  agencies.  The  developing  na- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  attach  con- 
siderable importance  to  this  organiza- 
tion. The  developing  countries  sparked 
the  creation  of  UNCTAD  in  1964. 
They  regard  it  as  the  principal  world 
forum  for  debating  international  eco- 
nomic matters.  UNCTAD  has  played  a 
pivotal  role  in  shaping  the  agenda  for 
North-South  economic  discussions, 
and  is,  in  fact,  a  barometer  for  judging 
the  developing  nations'  attitudes 
toward  key  international  trade,  mone- 
tary and  development  issues. 

The  United  States  has  a  vital  stake 
in  the  economic  health  of  the  develop- 
ing countries.  They  represent  a  larger 
export  market  for  American  commod- 
ities, goods  and  services  than  Western 
Europe;  the  level  of  their  imports 
from  the  United  States  is  four  times 
that  of  Japan.  The  developing  nations 
are  also  the  only  source  of  supply  for  a 
number  of  raw  materials  critical  to  our 
industries.  They  are  becoming  an  in- 
creasingly important  source  for  our 
finished  products. 

UNCTAD  has  wielded  significant  in- 
fluence in  the  economic  dialog  be- 
tween the  First  and  Third  Worlds,  and 
has  taken  a  surprising  number  of  ac- 
tions in  the  last  19  years  that  affect 
the  conduct  of  U.S.  foreign  economic 
relations  today. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-three  coun- 
tries participated  in  the  first  UNCTAD 
meeting  in  1964.  At  UNCTAD  I,  77  de- 
veloping  nations  joined   together   in 
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support  of  a  common  program.  This . 
block  was  christened  the  Group  of  77. 
The  G-77,  as  it  is  called  in  U.N.  par- 
lance, often  sets  the  agenda  for  U.N. 
conferences. 

The  second  UNCTAD  conference, 
held  in  1968,  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  the  industrialized  nations  to 
contribute  at  least  1  percent— now  0.7 
percent— of  their  annual  GNP  to  de- 
velopment in  the  Third  World.  This 
figure  is  the  benchmark  against  which 
the  Third  World  judges  the  First 
World's  commitment  to  development. 

The  1972  UNCTAD  meeting  gave 
birth  to  the  concept -of  the  least  of  the 
less-developed  countries,  or  LLDC's, 
whose  annual  per  capita  income  is 
$340  or  less.  Two  years  later,  the  Con- 
gress drew  upon  this  notion  for  the 
new  directions  mandate  in  the  U.S. 
Foreign  Assistance  Act:  Our  foreign 
aid  should  be  directed  toward  meeting 
the  basic  human  needs  of  the  poorest 
of  the  world's  poor. 

The  U.N.  General  Assembly's  sixth 
special  session  in  1974  endorsed  the 
developing  world's  call  for  a  new  inter- 
national economic  order  (NIEO)— an 
idea  spawned  at  UNCTAD's  II  and  III. 
The  NIEO  continues  to  serve  as  the 
Third  World's  international  economic 
platform.  NIEO  has,  in  turn,  generat- 
ed calls  for  other,  new  international 
orders,  such  as  the  new  world  informa- 
tion order  being  debated  in  UNESCO. 
In  addition  to  these  products,  which 
have  become  common  currency  in  dis- 
cussing global  economic  matters,  the 
generalized  system  of  preferences ' 
(GSP),  the  integrated  program  for 
commodities  (IPC),  and  the  Common 
Fund— which  seeks  to  stabilize  price 
fluctuations  for  selected  commod- 
ities—and the  codes  of  conduct  on  line 
(shipping)  conferences,  the  transfer  of 
technology,  and  restrictive  business 
practices  are  all  children  of  UNCJTAD. 
Whether  the  United  States  chooses  to 
acknowledge  the  decisions  and  stand- 
ards set  by  UNCTAD,  the  developing 
countries  use  these  yardsticks  to  meas- 
ure our  actions  in  the  international 
economic  arena.  Our  increasing  de- 
pendence upon  the  global  economy 
and  particularly  upon  trade  with  the 
Third  World  argue  in  favor  of  the 
United  States  pursuing  a  constructive 
dialog  with  the  developing  nations  in 
UNCTAD. 

The  extent  to  which  the  U.S.  econo- 
my is  linked  to  those  of  the  developing 
nations  is  readily  underscored  by  the 
following: 

U.S.   exports   to   the   Third   World, 
have  tripled  during  the  last  5  years; 

Our  exports  to  developing  nations 
exceed  our  exports  to  all  of  industrial- 
ized Europe  and  are  four  times  greater 
than  our  exports  to  Japan; 

Developing  countries  buy  nearly  40 
percent  of  U.S.  manufactured  exports, 
and  some  6  percent  of  all  our  manu- 
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facturing  jobs  produce  for  exports  to 
the  Third  World; 

About  2  million  American  jobs  are 
generated  by  all  U.S.  exports  to  devel- 
oping nations: 

One  out  of  every  10  acres  of  our 
farmland  produces  solely  for  food  ex- 
ports to  the  developing  world,  and 
over  the  past  10  years,  the  Third 
World  has  increased  the  amount  of 
farm  products  bought  from  the  United 
States  by  35  percent:  From  $2  billion 
to  more  than  $14  billion: 

We  import  roughly  50  billion  dollars 
worth  of  commodities  annually  from 
the  nonoil  producing  developing  na- 
tions: and 

The  United  States  depends  upon  the 
Third  World  for  100  percent  of  our  na- 
tional rubber  needs,  96  percent  of  our 
tin— essential  to  the  electronics  indus- 
try—88  percent  of  our  bauxite— vital 
to  our  aircraft  industry— and  75  per- 
cent of  our  cobalt— needed  by  the  steel 
and  nuclear  industries. 

Healthy  economies  in  the  developing 
countries  serve  our  national  interest. 
As  these  nations  develop,  they  become 
larger  and  better  customers  for  our 
farm  and  industrial  products,  larger 
and  better  markets  for  American  in- 
vestments, and  more  accessible  and  re- 
liable sources  of  raw  materials  essen- 
tial to  our  economy  and  national  de- 
fense. In  short,  our  growing  economic 
interdependence  with  the  developing 
countries  would  dictate  that  we  not  sit 
on  the  sidelines  in  Belgrade  next 
month,  but  that  the  United  States 
assume  a  forthcoming,  positive,  and 
active  role  in  the  debate  over  issues  of 
vital  importance  to  both  the  developed 
and  developing  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  I  am  in- 
troducing encourages  U.S.  coopera- 
tion, not  confrontation  with  the  more 
than  160  countries  that  will  gather  at 
UNCTAD  VI.  However,  some  propos- 
als on  the  UNCTAD  VI  agenda  are 
simply  incompatible  with  our  inter- 
ests. We  do  not,  for  example,  agree 
with  the  need  to  create  additional 
international  institutions,  nor  are  we 
in  a  position  at  this  time  to  commit 
massive  amounts  of  resources  to  new 
commodity  price  support  programs. 
Moreover,  there  are  items  on  the 
agenda  that  are  clearly  outside  the  or- 
ganization's mandate.  While  we  must 
resist  such  measures,  there  are  a 
number  of  areas  in  which  the  United 
States  can  make  a  positive  contribu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  urges  the  U.S.  delega- 
tion to  UNCTAD  VI  to  pursue  a  con- 
structive exchange  of  views  with  the 
developing  countries  on  world  trade, 
monetary  and  development  issues,  and 
to  resist  decisions  that  are  the  respon- 
sibility of  other  international  organi- 
zations, such  as  the  GATT,  the  IMP, 
and  the  World  Bank.  The  operative 
sections  of  the  resolution  urge  the 
President:  First,  to  pursue  consulta- 
tions with  our  allies  and  other  like- 
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minded  states  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
mulating common  positions  for  and  to 
seek  practical  and  mutually  beneficial 
solutions  at  UNCTAD  VI:  second,  to 
designate  a  high-level  U.S.  delegation 
to  represent  us  at  X7NCTAD  VI:  and 
third,  to  instruct  our  delegation  to 
engage  in  broad  and  serious  discus- 
sions with  other  countries  on  the  state 
of  the  world  economy,  major  problems 
and  issues  affecting  both  industrial- 
ized and  developing  nations,  and  to  ex- 
plore solutions  which  will  enhance 
global  peace,  prosperity,  and  develop- 
ment. 

The  state  of  the  world  economy  has 
changed  drastically  since  the  last 
UNCTAD  session  in  Manila  in  1979. 
UNCTAD  VI  should  be  viewed  as  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  events  of 
the  past  4  years,  to  explore  areas  of 
common  concern  to  the  First  and 
Third  Worlds,  and  to  seek  mutually 
beneficial  solutions.  The  actions  taken 
at  UNCTAD  VI  could  have  profound 
consequences  for  vital  U.S.  interests. 
It  is  incumbent  upon  the  United 
States  to  play  a  leading  role  in  the 
debate  in  Belgrade  next  month.* 
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BOLD  INITIATIVE  ON  SEMICON- 
DUCTOR TARIFF  POLICY 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OF  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
5,  the  Semiconductor  Industry  Asso- 
ciation testified  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Trade  Subcommittee  on  H.R. 
1953,  a  bill  I  have  introduced  to  elimi- 
nate the  tariff  on  six  items  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
(687.70.  687.72.  687.74,  687.77,  687.81, 
and  687.85). 

The  bill  is  designed  to  improve  the 
competitiveness  of  the  U.S.  semicon- 
ductor industry  by  reducing  tariff  and 
personnel  costs  and  to  induce  Japan  to 
reciprocate.  As  the  SIA  witness,  Mr. 
Roger  C.  Damm,  Motorola's  director 
of  sector  business  planning,  testified: 

It  is  estimated  that  the  benefits  of  duty 
elimination  for  our  customers  and  the  semi- 
conductor industry  would  amount  to  rough- 
ly $100  million  annually.  As  compared  with 
some  other  recent  proposals  for  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment support  to  U.S.  electronics  produc- 
ers through  research  projects  funded  by  the 
Government,  duty  elimination  is  a  much 
more  efficient  and  equitable  method  for 
achieving  similar  objectives.  Instead  of  cre- 
ating more  bureaucracy,  it  eliminates  some 
existing  bureaucracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  industry  and  the  impor- 
tance of  ensuring  its  future  competi- 
tiveness with  Japan,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
full  text  of  the  SIA's  testimony: 


STATXMEirr  or  Roger  C.  Damm.  Director  or 
Sector  Business  Puaanna,  Motorola,  Inc. 

SIA  has  been  and  remains  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  free  market  competition.  We  wel- 
come a  world  with  no  barriers  or  distortions 
to  trade  in  our  products,  where  individual 
companies  are  free  to  compete  solely  on  the 
basis  of  their  individual  competences.  At  the 
same  time,  we  recognize  that  we  are  a  long 
way  from  that  ideal  and  that  our  industry 
n°eds  to  continue  to  work  actively  with  the 
U.S.  Government  toward  this  objective.  SIA 
believes  that  the  elimination  of  U.S.  semi- 
conductor duties  as  proposed  by  Represent- 
ative Stark  in  H.R.  1953  would  be  a  con- 
structive step  in  the  right  direction. 

Members  of  this  Subconunittee  will  recall 
the  recent  U.S. -Japanese  agreement  to  ac- 
celerate the  full  MTN  tariff  reductions  on 
semiconductors,  which  took  effect  in  1982. 
This  agreement  was  a  major  negotiating  ac- 
complishment made  possible  only  with  your 
support.  At  the  time  of  that  negotiation, 
SIA  urged  that  the  two  governments 
commit  to  the  additional  step  of  duty  elimi- 
nation. We  understand  that  Japan  balked  at 
that  idea  and  has  indicated  it  is  unwilling  to 
negotiate  further  tariff  reductions  unless 
the  European  Community  reduces  its  17 
percent  duty  on  semiconductors  (which  it 
refused  to  do  during  the  MTN).  While  we 
understand  Japan's  concern  about  that  high 
tariff  barrier,  we  do  not  believe  that  a  Euro- 
pean policy  that  inflicts  damage  on  its  own 
semiconductor  consumers  should  determine 
United  States  and  Japanese  tariff  levels. 

Unless  Japan's  negotiating  position 
changes  we  think  it  will  be  difficult  if  not 
impossible  for  the  United  States  to  negoti- 
ate further  tariff  reductions  on  semiconduc- 
tors. By  setting  an  example  ourselves  we  be- 
lieve there  is  a  good  prospect  Japan  can  be 
induced  to  also  unilaterally  eliminate  its 
tariff.  The  Japanese  Government  has  been 
under  great  pressure  to  further  open  the 
Japanese  market,  which  undoubtedly  will 
continue  in  the  face  of  the  deteriorating  bi- 
lateral United  States  trade  balance  with 
Japan.  Their  response  has  been  a  series  of 
"liberalization"  packages  consisting  mainly 
of  tariff  cuts  and  relaxation  of  technical 
barriers.  We  believe  that  one  component  of 
a  future  package  can  be  semiconductor  duty 
elimination  if  the  United  States  indicates  it 
will  unilaterally  eliminate  its  tariff. 

U.S.  duty  elimination  alone  would  make 
40  percent  of  the  world  semiconductor 
market  duty-free.  If  Japan  follows  that  will 
rise  to  65  percent.  With  Europe  as  the  only 
significant  exception  to  duty-free  trade,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  internal  pressures  would 
develop  from  European  semiconductor  con- 
sumers to  Join  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
Certainly,  a  17  percent  components  cost  dis- 
advantage in  highly  competitive  industries 
like  computers  and  telecommunications  will 
cause  concern  in  European  nations  that  al- 
ready are  lagging  behind  foreign  competi- 
tion. 

FYom  the  standpoint  of  future  negotia- 
tions on  semiconductor  tariffs  with  Europe 
or  Japan.  United  States  duty  elimination 
would  maintain  United  States  negotiating 
leverage  because  it  would  not  be  bound  in 
the  GATT.  Thus  the  United  States  could 
return  the  duty  back  to  4.2  percent  at  any 
time  without  cause  for  retaliation.  This  lack 
of  binding  in  the  GATT  also  may  be  an- 
other inducement  for  Japan  to  act  unilater- 
ally if  we  do. 

Beyond  promoting  freer  trade  in  semicon- 
ductors there  are  two  sound  national  inter- 
est reasons  for  duty  elimination. 


First,  it  would  improve  the  competitive- 
ness of  our  customers  by  lowering  their 
costs  as  the  tariff  savings  are  passed 
through  to  the  U.S.  market.  This  would  be 
an  advantage  in  the  kind  of  intensive  inter- 
national competition  our  customers  face  due 
to  the  targeting  of  theli-  industries  by  Japan 
and  other  nations. 

Second,  it  would  Improve  the  world  com- 
petitiveness of  the  U.S.  semiconductor  in- 
dustry in  at  least  three  respects.  Most  U.S. 
producers  perform  final  assembly  of  semi- 
conductors offshore  and  pay  duties  under 
806-807.  To  some  extent  those  duty  savings 
would  be  retained  by  U.S.  firms  for  use  in 
research  and  investment,  at  a  time  when  the 
industry's  capital  requirements  are  high. 
Savings  would  also  be  realized  from  the 
elimination  of  the  substantial  duty-related 
paperwork  burden  and  similar  savings  would 
occur  for  the  Government.  Finally,  lower 
semiconductor  prices  are  likely  to  generate 
additional  customers  and  business  revenues. 

I  don't  believe  that  duty  elimination  will 
cause  any  significant  manufacturing  oper- 
ations to  move  offshore.  The  effective  duty 
is  too  small  to  be  the  decision  factor  on 
plant  location.  Other  factors  are  far  more 
critical.  In  fact,  the  increasing  capability  to 
automate  production  is  leading  some  compa- 
nies to  do  more  final  assembly  in  the  United 
States.  In  our  own  case,  we  are  nearing  com- 
pletion of  a  state-of-the-art  manufacturing 
plant  in  Chandler,  Arizona. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  benefits  of  duty 
elimination  for  our  customers  and  the  semi- 
conductor industry  would  amount  to  rough- 
ly $100  million  annually.  As  compared  with 
some  other  recent  proposals  for  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment support  to  U.S.  electronics  produc- 
ers through  research  projects  funded  by  the 
Government,  duty  elimination  is  a  much 
more  efficient  and  equitable  method  for 
achieving  similar  objectives.  Instead  of  cre- 
ating more  bureaucracy,  it  eliminates  some 
existing  bureaucracy. 

An  inevitable  question  that  arises  is  how 
SIA  can  propose  duty  elimination  while 
complaining  about  the  damaging  effects  of 
Japan's  targeting  practices  In  the  United 
States  market  as  detailed  in  our  recent 
study— the  results  of  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  you  on  other  occasions.  The 
answer  is  simple.  The  4  percent  tariff  clear- 
ly has  not  had  any  effect  in  deterring  such 
prMtices.  When  Japanese  producers  cut 
64K  RAM  prices  from  $25-30  per  unit  to 
about  $5  per  unit  in  a  little  over  a  year,  or 
when  exchange  rates  shift  by  20-40  percent 
In  a  short  period  of  time,  a  4  percent  duty  Is 
irrelevant.  Besides  an  MFN  duty  Is  a  very 
dull  tool  for  dealing  with  problems  caused 
by  a  single  country.  Such  particular  prob- 
lems are  better  pursued  In  a  more  focused 
manner,  as  we  have  been  doing  most  recent- 
ly In  the  context  of  the  United  States/ 
Japan  high  tech  group. 

Mr.  Chairman.  SIA  asks  the  Committee  to 
give  urgent  consideration  to  Representative 
Stark's  bill  or  the  equivalent  thereof  and  to 
act  favorably  upon  it.« 
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pay  tribute  to  the  lifelong  struggles  of 
two  of  my  constituents,  Hugh  and 
Dorothy  De  Lacy,  who  have  spent 
many  many  years  worlung  in  the 
causes  of  freedom,  equality,  and  social 
justice. 

The  De  Lacy's  struggle  extends  back 
to  the  ravages  of  the  Great  Depression 
and  the  valiant  but  unsuccessful  effort 
to  prevent  fascism  from  triumphing  in 
Spain.  During  the  1940's.  Hugh  and 
Dorothy  worked  for  the  causes  of  full 
employment,  peace,  and  prosperity- 
Dorothy  as  an  organizer  and  activist, 
Hugh  as  a  city  councilman  in  Seattle 
and  Member  of  Congress  from  1944  to 
1946.  In  the  late  1940's  and  1950's, 
their  commitment  to  the  goals  of 
world  peace,  an  end  to  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  and  racial  integration  was 
tested  by  the  dark  forces  of  McCarthy- 
ism.  Their  continued  dedication  to  the 
struggle  in  the  face  of  the  most  severe 
obstacles  serves  as  a  continuing  inspi- 
ration to  all  of  us  who  know  the  De 
Lacy's.  Their  work  has  continued  to 
this  day,  taking  the  form  of  activism 
and  fundraising  on  behalf  of  local  po- 
litical causes  in  the  Santa  Cruz  area. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Hugh  and  Dorothy  De 
Lacy's  lifelong  activism  is  evidence  of  a 
faith  in  progress  and  in  our  democrat- 
ic system  which  we  can  all  share  and 
admire.  The  causes  to  which  they  have 
dedicated  their  lives— peace,  jobs,  an 
end  to  race  and  sex  discrimination,  a 
halt  to  the  costly  and  dangerous  arms 
race— are  causes  for  which  we  are  still 
working  today.  The  struggle  of  the  De 
Lacy's,  their  commitment  and  their  in- 
tegrity, reinforce  our  own  faith  and 
conviction  that  the  cause  of  social  jus- 
tice will  triumph  in  the  end.  I  com- 
mend their  work,  and  I  join  in  their 
hope  and  their  belief  in  a  better  to- 
morrow for  all  of  us.« 


HUGH  AND  DOROTHY  DE  LACY: 
LIFELONG  ACTIVISTS  FOR 
SOCIAL  JUSTICE 


HON.  LEON  L  PANETTA 

OF  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.    PANETTA.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 


TAX  REFORM  AND  THE  OIL 
INDUSTRY 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11.  1983 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  and  Friday,  the  Ways  and 
Means  Oversight  Subcommittee  held  2 
days  of  hearings  on  the  special  tax 
subsidies  available  to  oil  producers. 

One  of  the  best  pieces  of  testimony 
was  provided  by  Mr.  Robert  S.  Mcln- 
tyre,  director  of  Federal  tax  policy  for 
Citizens  for  Tax  Justice. 

It  is  clear.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
Nation  could  afford  both  giuis  and 
butter,  if  everyone  paid  their  fair 
share  of  taxes.  But  oilmen,  who  love  to 
wrap  themselves  in  the  flag  of  nation- 
al security  and  energy  independence, 
do  almost  nothing  to  support  the  Na- 
tional Treasury. 

Mr.  Mclntyre's  testimony  shows 
once  again  the  truth  of  FDR's  state- 
ment in  his  second  inaugural: 
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We  have  always  known  that  heedless  self- 
Interest  was  bad  morals;  we  know  now  that 
It  is  bad  economics. 

The  most  economically  inefficient 
and  morally  corrupt  part  of  the 
United  States  Tax  Code  is  the  section 
on  oil.  Mr.  Mclntyre  describes  oil  tax- 
ation as  the  greasy  situation  it  is.  I 
would  like  to  enter  portions  of  his  ex- 
ceUent  statement  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

A  look  at  the  annual  reports  to  stockhold- 
ers of  some  of  the  publicly  held  independent 
producers  provides  fascinating,  concrete  In- 
sights Into  the  benefits  they  have  gained 
from  their  pK>litlcal  investments.  Tlie  nine 
randomly  chosen  companies  In  the  accom- 
panying chart,  for  example,  earned  a  total 
of  $476  million  In  1982,  but  only  three  of 
them  paid  any  federal  income  taxes  at  alL 
As  a  group,  they  received  a  net  tax  refund 
of  $17.5  million.  Of  the  nine,  five  paid  no ' 
federal  Income  taxes  In  1981,  and  four  of 
these  paid  nothing  In  1980. 

These  companies  are  not  likely  to  be 
paying  taxes  in  the  future  either.  Many  of 
them  note  that  they  are  carrying  excess  de- 
ductions and  credits  forward  for  use  in  later 
years.  For  example,  Mesa  Petroleum  says  it 
has  $129  million  in  "loss"  carryforwards  and 
$29  million  in  Investment  tax  credit  carry- 
forwards; Inexco  has  $164  million  In  excess 
deductions  and  $9  million  in  excess  credits. 
Some  of  the  companies  took  advantage  of 
"tax  leasing"  last  year  to  make  use  of  the 
overflow  of  tax  concessions.  For  example. 
Mesa  sold  tax  breaks  for  $19  million  in  1982; 
Lear  Petroleum  sold  an  unsi>eclfied  amount. 
Last  year's  Treasury  report  on  leasing  found 
that,  through  the  end  of  1981.  crude  oil  pro- 
ducers had  sold  tax  breaks  for  $164  million 
(and  this  figure  does  not  Include  another 
$138  million  in  sales  by  petroleum  refiners). 

Last  December,  at  the  request  of  Repre- 
sentatives Pease  and  Dorgan,  the  staff  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  took  a 
look  at  the  1981  taxes  of  five  large  crude  oil 
producers.  The  companies  studied  were  Oc- 
cidental Petroleum,  MAPCO,  Superior  Oil, 
Natomas,  and  Louisiana  Land  &  Explora- 
tion, which  together  earned  $3.9  billion 
world-wide  before-tax  In  1981.  and  about  $1 
billion  In  the  United  States.  Overall,  the 
staff  found  a  federal  income  tax  rate  on  dOr 
mestlc  Income  of  3.1  percent,  including,  ap- 
parently. Occidental's  zero  rate  and  Louisi- 
ana Land's  10  percent  rate. 

1982  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAXES  (OR  REFUNDS)  FOR  NINE 
RANDOMLY  SELECTED  INDEPENDENT  OIL  PRODUCERS 
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'  Zero  Federal  tax  in  1981 
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Sowtz:  1982  annual  repcrti 

Currently,  the  federal  government  faces  a 
fiscal  crisis.  Huge  deficits  as  far  as  the  eye 
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can  see  threaten  to  keep  long-term  interest 
rates  high  and  abort  whatever  recovery  we 
experience  this  year.  Much  of  the  blame  for 
those  deficits  rests  on  the  special-Interest 
politics  that  dominated  tax  writing  in  much 
of  the  1970s  and  especially  in  1981.  Corpo- 
rate "tax  expenditures,"  which  were  only  $7 
billion  in  1970.  are  estimated  to  total  $56  bil- 
lion this  year,  and  $83  billion  by  1986.  In 
fiscal  1983,  the  federal  government  will  pro- 
vide $1.60  in  corporate  loopholes  for  every 
dollar  it  collects  in  corporate  income  taxes, 
up  from  60  cents  on  the  dollar  in  1979  and 
only  30  cenU  on  the  dollar  in  1970.  At  the 
same  time  that  the  business  tax  base  has 
been  eroded,  "bracket  creep"  and  rising 
social  security  taxes  have  pushed  up  taxes 
on  average  Americans,  most  of  whom  will 
continue  to  pay  a  higher  share  of  their 
income  in  taxes  than  they  did  in  1980  de- 
spite the  so-called  "across-the-board"  tax  re- 
ductions of  1981. 

Many  members  of  Congress  are  now 
searching  for  ways  to  increase  federal  reve- 
nues that  make  the  tax  system  more  rather 
than  less  fair.  That  is,  they  would  like  to 
raise  money,  while  avoiding  further  in- 
creases in  the  tax  burdens  on  middle-and 
lower-income  Americans. 

As  the  1982  tax  act  proved,  such  a  result 
can  be  achieved,  but  only  by  targeting  tax 
hikes  on  those  taxpayers  who  currently  are 
failing  to  contribute  adequately  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  government.  These  hearings, 
therefore,  come  at  an  auspicious  time,  since 
one  industry  that  we  know  is  not  paying  its 
fair  share  of  income  taxes  is  the  independ- 
ent oil  producers. 

The  stated  purpose  of  these  hearings  is  to 
evaluate  whether  continued  tax  breaks  for 
oil  income  make  sense  in  the  current  envi- 
ronment (or  indeed  if  they  ever  made  any 
sense).  In  light  of  the  pressing  need  to  raise 
revenues  and  to  improve  tax  fairness,  the 
burden  should  be  on  the  proponents  of 
these  tax  loopholes  to  Justify  their  reten- 
tion. 

What  do  defenders  of  oil  loopholes  offer 
to  support  the  special  tax  concessions?  Typi- 
cally, they  have  three  things  to  say:  First, 
they  argue  that  exploring  for  oil  is  a  risky 
business.  Second,  they  say  that  independent 
oil  producers  are  fine  examples  of  American 
entrepreneurship.  And,  third,  they  maintain 
that  tax  shelters  are  essential  to  attract  suf- 
ficient capital  to  the  oil  business. 

What  these  arguments  boil  down  to  is  just 
one  assertion:  that  the  marketplace  on  its 
own  provides  insufficient  return  to  encour- 
age drilling  for  oil.  Or,  put  another  way,  the 
bottom-line  defense  of  oil  tax  breaks  is  ap- 
parently that  a  dollar's  worth  of  oil  is  worth 
more  than  a  dollar. 

Economist  Arnold  Harberger  once  calcu- 
lated that  the  various  oil  tax  breaks  made  it 
profitable  to  spend  $1.95  to  drill  $1  worth  of 
oil.  A  1968  Treasury  study  found  that  the 
depletion  allowance  at  that  time  was  costing 
average  taxpayers  more  than  $9  for  every 
dollar  in  added  oil  reserves.  A  recent  Con- 
gressional Research  Service  study  (April  13, 
1983)  found  that  effective  tax  rates  on  inde- 
pendent oil  producers  are  still  "negative." 
that  is,  profits  are  higher  after-tax  than 
bef ore-tax  (a  fact  reflected  in  the  chart 
above). 

One  need  not  be  a  hide-bound  free-market 
capitalist  to  wonder  why  it  makes  sense  to 
encourage  spending  more  money  to  drill  for 
oil  than  the  oil  is  worth.  Such  activities  are 
usually  called  "waste." 

1.  For  a  fuller  examination  of  the  tax- 
shift  policies  of  the  past  several  years,  smd 
how  they  have  hurt  both  tax  fairness  and 
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the  economy,  we  recommend  CTJ's  new 
book.  Inequity  &  Decline,  just  published  by 
the  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  F»riorities. 

What  waste  means  in  these  circumstances 
is  that  the  tax  laws  encourage  the  diversion 
of  capital  funds  toward  oil  and  away  from 
other  investments.  It's  easy  to  understand 
why  U.S.  Steel  prefers  to  buy  Marathon  Oil 
rather  than  invest  in  modem  steel  plants, 
but  it's  not  so  easy  to  understand  why  the 
federal  government  wants  to  provide  incen- 
tives for  such  activity. 

A  closer  look  at  the  two  major  oil-specific 
tax  breaks— percentage  depletion  and  the 
expensing  of  intangible  drilling  costs— raises 
further  questions.  For  example,  without  ex- 
pensing for  IDCs,  risky  exploratory  drilling 
would  be  encouraged,  since  dry  holes  would 
be  entitled  to  an  immediate  write-off  in  any 
case.  By  extending  the  same  treatment  to 
successful  wells,  the  tax  laws  discourage  ex- 
ploratory drilling  in  favor  of  punching  new 
holes  in  old  fields.  Percentage  depletion, 
which  is  only  available  for  successful  wells, 
has  a  similar  impact. 

Some  have  suggested  that  now  might  be  a 
bad  time  to  raise  oil  taxes,  since  falling  oil 
prices  have  created  difficulties  for  some  pro- 
ducers. This  is  a  false  argument.  Added 
income  taxes  will  not  affect  those  producers 
which  have  no  income.  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  requiring  those  companies  which 
are  profitable  to  contribute  a  fair  share  of 
their  income  to  help  support  the  federal 
government.  This  does  not  seem  too  much 
to  ask. 

These  hearings  could  help  give  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  and  the  Congress  an 
opportunity  to  close  or  narrow  oil  tax  loop- 
holes that  for  years  have  proven  to  be  both 
extremely  expensive  and  economically  coun- 
terproductive. Scaling  back  or  phasing  out 
percentage  depletion,  requiring  intangible 
drilling  costs  to  be  amortized  over  the  useful 
life  of  productive  wells,  extending  the  de- 
preciation period  for  oil  refineries  to  10 
years  (instead  of  the  current  five  years), 
tightening  the  rules  on  oil  foreign  tax  cred- 
its further,  and  so  on  are  the  kind  of  steps 
we  suggest.  They  could  contribute  to  a  1983 
tax  bill  that  protects  middle-  and  lower- 
income  Americans  from  further  increases  in 
their  tax  burdens,  while  at  the  same  time 
moving  back  toward  federal  fiscal  responsi- 
bility.* 
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and  challenging  spirit  in  opening  this 
field  to  the  young  men  at  Mater  Dei. 

Mrs.  Heffernan  has  exemplified  the 
spirit  of  Mater  Dei  to  both  faculty  and 
students  by  her  continued  loyalty, 
support,  and  service.  She  has  shown 
great  concern  for  each  individual  stu- 
dent's growth,  interests,  and  values  as 
deemed  necessary  to  shape  their  edu- 
cational goals.  Mrs.  Heffeman's  dedi- 
cated efforts  on  behalf  of  the  youth  of 
Mater  Dei  have  earned  her  the  high- 
est respect  from  all  of  those  who  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  her. 

For  her  outstanding  dedication  on 
behalf  of  both  the  students  and  fellow 
teachers  of  Mater  Dei  High  School, 
Teresa  Heffernan  is  to  be  commended. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  pride  that  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  and  my  com- 
munity in  honoring  Teresa  Heffernan 
for  her  25  years  of  dedicated  service.* 
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PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  J.  QUIRK 
TESTIFIES  ON  IMF  BEFORE 
HOUSE  BANKING  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE 


TERESA  HEFFERNAN  IS  HON- 
ORED AT  MATER  DEI  HIGH 
SCHOOL 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

or  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  com- 
mending a  constituent  of  mine  who 
has  been  a  major  positive  influence  in 
the  lives  of  many  students  at  Mater 
Dei  High  School. 

Teresa  Heffernan  is  being  honored 
on  May  26,  1983  for  her  25  years  of 
dedicated  service  to  Mater  Dei  High 
School.  Mrs.  Heffernan  has  contribut- 
ed greatly  to  the  home  economics  de- 
partment by  her  pioneering  spirit  in 
the  dissemination  of  education 
through  the  various  forms  of  media 
and  by  demonstrating  her  patience 


WATSONVILLE'S  DEBT  TO  BILL 
JOHNSTON 


HON.  LEON  L  PANETTA 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  'THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  today  to  Bill 
Johnston,  who  is  retiring  after  a  dis- 
tinguished tenure  as  mayor  of  Watson- 
ville,  Calif. 

Bill  Johnston  has  served  the  citizens 
of  Watsonville  in  various  capacities  for 
over  30  years.  First  as  a  member  and 
leader  in  various  community  service 
groups;  then  as  a  city  councilman;  and 
finally  elected  mayor  by  wide  margins 
for  three  4-year  terms.  Bill  has  con- 
tributed enormously  to  Watsonville's 
development,  to  its  growth  and  its 
progress.  Watsonville's  residents  have 
taken  a  new  pride  in  their  city  under 
his  leadership,  because  he  has  always 
understood  and  relied  on  the  basic 
qualities  that  make  Watsonville  what 
it  is— energetic,  hard  working,  and  in- 
dependent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bill  Johnston  exempli- 
fies the  best  traditions  of  public  serv- 
ice. He  has  dedicated  himself  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Watsonville  community, 
and  the  community  and  its  citizens 
have  prospered  as  a  result.  His  contri- 
bution will  be  felt  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  and  his  record  will  continue  to 
serve  as  a  model  and  an  inspiration  for 
all  of  us. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  wish  Bill  the  greatest  success  and 
happiness  in  all  his  future  endeavors, 
and  to  hope  as  well  that  we  will  con- 
tinue to  benefit  from  his  wisdom,  his 
experience,  and  his  guidance.* 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

or  SOOTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11, 1983 

•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
AprU  27,  WUliam  J.  Quirk,  professor  of 
law  at  the  University  of  South  Caroli- 
na, testified  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  International  Trade,  Investment 
and  Monetary  Policy  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs.  I  believe  his  remarks 
make  very  interesting  reading,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
share  his  statement  with  my  col- 
leagues: 
Statement  by  William  J.  Quirk.  Professor 

OF  Law.  School  of  Law.  University  of 

South  Carolina 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  honored  to  accept  your  invita- 
tion to  appear  before  you  today. 

Over  the  past  10  years  the  West  has  given 
away  its  wealth  to  Reds.  Arabs  and  Third 
Worlders  in  the  greatest  transfer  of  capital 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  have  given 
away  some  $800  billion  of  accumulated 
wealth  and  all  the  figures  are  not  in. 

To  be  sure,  they  were  not  called  gifts 
when  they  were  made— no  Congress  appro- 
priated the  foreign  aid— they  were  called 
loans  and  they  were  made  by  international 
bankers.  The  bankers  had  figured  out  a  way 
to  profit  from  brokering  away  the  West's 
wealth. 

They  had  two  cover  stories— called  "De- 
tente" and  "Recycling."  What  was  "De- 
tente"? The  American  public  was  highly 
skeptical  about  d6tente:  but.  since  Congress 
never  appropriated  any  money  or  passed 
any  laws,  and  since  there  was  no  apparent 
cost,  the  opposition  had  nothing  to  grab 
onto.  To  the  Russians  it  was  not  vague  at 
all— it  had  a  very  clear  and  concrete  pur- 
pose. In  the  late  1960s,  after  50  years  of 
Party  rule,  the  Soviet  economy  was  bust.  In 
1968  the  Red  tanks  rolled  into  Prague  to 
snuff  out  the  beginnings  of  freedom.  The 
Reds  knew  that  economic  freedom  had  to 
lead  to  political  freedom  and,  ultimately, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Party.  At  the  same 
time,  they  had  to  raise  standards  of  living 
and  Increase  military  spending.  The  solution 
was  "detente"— the  importation  of  Western 
technology  and  credit— at  no  cost,  since 
they  were  not  going  to  pay  back  the  loans: 
and  at  no  risk  to  Party  rule,  since  the  new 
technology  was  simply  grafted  onto  the  cen- 
trally planned  economy.  Lenin  said  the  cap- 
italists would  sell  him  the  rope  with  which 
he  would  hang  them.  Brezhnev  wanted  the 
rope  on  easy  credit. 

It  could  not  be  done  constitutionally— no 
Congress  could  vote  funds  to  give  welfare  to 
Russia,  but  David  Rockefeller  thought  it 
could  be  arranged.  With  the  bankers  provid- 
ing the  money,  the  Comecon  debt  to  West- 
em  bankers  rolled  from  $8  billion  in  1973  to 
$80  billion  in  1981.  David  Rockefeller,  in 
1979,  explained  his  theory:  "Just  because  a 
country  is  technically  called  Communist 
doesn't  mean  a  capitalist  institution  such  as 
the  Chase  bank  can't  deal  with  them  on  a 
mutually  beneficial  basis:  and,  indeed,  we  do 
deal  with  most  of  the  so-called  Communist 
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countries  of  the  world  on  a  basis  that  has 
worked  out  very  well,  I  think,  for  both  of 
us." 

The  bankers'  money  financed  the  Soviet 
armaments  build-up.  Any  dollar  you  give 
your  enemy  frees  up  his  other  resources  and 
permits  him  to  spend  more  on  missUes.  In 
some  cases,  the  military  aid  has  been  direct. 
Chase  loaned  $150  million  dollars  to  con- 
struct the  Kama  Ford  truck  plant.  The 
world  watched  these  trucks  move  the  Red 
Army  into  Afganistan.  The  multi-billion 
dollar  Hula  Katowice  steel  works  in  Poland 
is  served  by  one  railroad— the  railroad  heads 
straight  EBst.  Mr.  Thomas  Theobold,  head 
of  citibank'r  international  division,  puts  the 
issue  simply:  "Who  knows  which  political 
system  works?  The  only  thing  we  care  alwut 
is:  can  they  pay  their  bills?"  Taking  a  page 
from  Mr.  Theobold's  book  and  putting 
things  simply— the  simple  phrase  that 
comes  to  mind  is  economic  treason. 

Then  there  was  OPEC  and  "Recycling." 
Again  the  public  was  in  the  dark  and  the 
Congress  was  by-passed.  In  1973,  the  Arabs 
decided  to  go  out  of  the  oil  business  and 
into  the  tax  collection  business.  They 
sought  to  extend  their  comer  on  oil  to  all  of 
the  West's  capital  and  real  wealth.  The 
bankers  financed  the  tax  collection.  Poor 
countries  couldn't  pay  their  tax,  so  the 
banks  loaned  money  to  Zaire  so  it  could  pay 
its  tax  to  the  Arabs,  who  then  deposited 
their  tax  collections  back  in  the  banks.  That 
set  up  a  classic  debt  merry-go-round  or 
Ponzi  scheme.  E^ach  year  the  banks  had  to 
lend  Zaire  more  for  that  year's  tax  collec- 
tion, plus  interest  on  the  old  principal. 
Every  Ponzi  scheme  depends  on  new  money, 
and  new  money  in  accelerating  amounts  as 
the  debt  snowballs.  The  figures  show  we  are 
now  in  the  last  stages.  In  1978  the  total 
volume  of  international  debt  of  developing 
nations  was  $340  billion;  in  1982  it  was  $640 
billion.  Already  we  hear  the  IMF  appropria- 
tion will  not  be  enough.  Third  Worlders  say 
the  only  insurance  company  that  would  be 
enough  is  the  U.S.  treasury. 

In  1972,  the  Arabs  received  $24  billion 
from  the  rest  of  the  world:  in  1982,  they  re- 
ceived $230  billion.  The  Saudis— with  a  lift- 
ing cost  of  50  cents  a  barrel— were  collecting 
$40  a  barrel.  Since  all  oil  prices  followed 
OPEC  up  in  the  United  States,  the  cost  of 
oil  went  from  $20.3  billion  in  1972  to  $225 
billion  in  1981.  The  extra  cost  came  to  $820 
per  person  or  $3,300  for  a  family  of  four.  An 
incredible  foreign  tax  imposed  upon  Ameri- 
cans and  financed  by  the  banks  (the  price  of 
oil  bases  on  the  1952-60  standard— adjusted 
for  CPC— is  $6.46  per  barrel ).  The  extra-ter- 
ritorial tax  was  imposed  upon  us  not  only  by 
OPEC,  but  by  non-OPEC  producers  who  fol- 
lowed the  cartel  price— the  Mexicans,  the 
British,  the  Russians.  The  United  States, 
which  in  1972  had  the  world's  highest 
standard  of  living,  was  tied  with  France  for 
tenth  in  1982. 

Recycling  and  Detente  are  closely  related. 
Recycling,  essentially,  is  a  price  support 
system  for  oil.  The  banks  guaranteed  that 
OPEC  would  receive  the  cartel  price.  The 
main  beneficiary  is  the  world's  largest  pro- 
ducer of  oil— the  Soviet  Union.  In  1982  the 
Soviet's  received  $16  billion  in  oil  revenues: 
in  essence,  a  Russian  tax  on  the  west.  Oil 
provided  60  percent  of  Moscow's  hard  cur- 
rency reserves.  A  drop  in  the  price  of  oil  to 
market  levels  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the 
Reds.  The  Administration,  however,  does 
not  grasp  the  opportunity.  Instead,  it  is  en- 
gaged in  a  coordinated  effort  to  keep  the 
price  of  oil  up.  One  example  is  the  IMF  ap- 
propriation before  you  which  will  provide 
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fimds  so  the  poor  countries  can  continue  to 
pay  the  cartel  price  for  oil.  The  IMP  even 
provides  direct  support  to  the  OPEC  cartel. 
Venezuela,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  reports, 
will  soon  apply  for  funds:  Ecuador  already 
has  an  IMF  agreement.  Nigeria  may  soon 
appear.  The  absurdity  of  providing  funds  to 
OPEC  countries  to  tide  them  over  a  bad 
time  should  be  clear  to  any  reasonable 
person.  U.S.  policy,  instead  of  financing  the 
cartel,  should  be  aimed  at  destroying  it, 
which  would  give  American  business  a 
strong  boost  without  inflation.  If  Venezuela 
has  a  debt  problem,  let  them  sell  some  oil  at 
market  prices:  same  for  Nigeria. 

By  financing  the  OPEC  oil  tax  beginning 
in  1973-74.  the  bankers  killed  U.S.  business 
with  a  double  blow— first  the  oil  tax  itself 
and  then  to  finance  it.  they  shipped  the 
money  overseas — creating  a  shortage  of 
money  at  home  and  driving  interest  rates 
up.  In  1972.  the  rate  on  prime  commercial 
paper  was  4.7  percent  and  mortgages  were  8 
percent. 

At  the  same  time  the  bankers  were  rolling 
over  Poland.  Romania,  Yugoslavia.  Hunga- 
ry, and  Argentina,  they— in  1982  alone- 
drove  50,000  American  businesses  into  bank- 
ruptcy. The  owners  of  established  business- 
es could  not  make  them  go  at  20  percent  in- 
terest and  $40  a  barrel  oil.  The  results  were 
devastating:  in  the  1970s  American  labor 
lost  30-40  million  private  sector  jobs:  70  per- 
cent of  private  sector  jobs  existing  in  1970 
were  gone  by  1980.  The  bankers  turned 
down  meritorious  domestic  borrowers  with 
the  simple,  unanswerable  question:  "Why 
should  I  lend  money  to  you  when  I  can 
make  so  much  more  lending  to  Mexico." 

The  United  States  has  undergone  "deln- 
dustrialization,"  which  means  that  low-cap- 
ital service  industries— like  McDonalds- 
boom  (service  is  now  two-thirds  of  GNP). 
On  the  other  hand,  capital  intensive  indus- 
try can't  make  it;  a  basic  one,  steel,  is  dead; 
and  another,  autos.  is  dying.  Clearly,  you 
cannot  have  a  serious  country  without  a 
steel  industry.  Economists  said  that  Ameri- 
can management  and  labor  could  not  com- 
pete with  foreign  competition  and  that  was 
it. 

Businessmen,  such  as  W.  P.  Tippett,  chair- 
man of  American  Motors,  said  it  was  not  a 
straight  deal:  you  could  not  "compete 
against  government-subsidized  foreign  com- 
petition." Which  was  true  enough,  but  Mr. 
Tippett  missed  the  real  irony— that  we  were 
giving  the  foreigners  the  money  to  subsidize 
the  competition  against  us:  we  provided  the 
subsidy  used  against  ourselves.  The  recipi- 
ents of  the  banker's  largesse,  say  Brazil,  has 
zero  capital  cost  because  there  was  never 
any  payback. 

Back  to  the  debt  merry-go-round— with  in- 
terest piling  upon  interest,  and  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  rates,  in  a  short  time  the 
figures  were  outlandish.  Mexico  owes  $250 
million  a  week  in  interest  alone.  Brazil  the 
same.  Those  figures  should  be  remembered 
when  the  Administration  tells  us  that  an 
economic  recovery  will  solve  the  debt  prob- 
lem. The  bankers  always  have  a  theory 
about  how  the  debt  will  be  repaid.  One 
theory  was  that  sovereign  governments 
never  default.  Another  was  the  famous  um- 
brella theory  under  which  the  Soviet  Union 
would  pay  off  any  debt  of  the  satellites. 
Now  we  hear  the  economic  recovery  will 
save  the  day. 

The  debt  rolled  on,  in  June  1982,  accord- 
ing to  Secretary  Regan,  the  poor  countries 
owed  the  bankers  $265  billion.  Counting  in 
loans  from  Westem  governments  and  inter- 
national agencies,  by  the  Regan  figures,  the 
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poor  countries  owe  $500  billion.  The  Ameri- 
can Express  private  capital  model  projects 
developing  country  debt  at  $1  trillion  in 
1986:  it  projects  debt  service  payments  due 
the  banks  in  1986  at  $345  billion.  Last  year, 
of  $140  billion  bank  payments  due,  about  a 
third.  $45  billion,  was  not  paid.  In  1983. 
bank  payments  of  over  $220  billion  are  due. 
In  1983.  Mexico  alone  has  $43  billion  due. 

Both  the  Reds  and  the  Third  Worlders 
expect  more  in  the  future;  the  Reds  have 
budgeted  in  a  new  $70  billion  from  the  West 
for  Comecon  by  1986.  The  Russians  don't 
care  how  the  West  pays— it  can  use  the  IMP 
as  a  front  to  funnel  money  to  Rumania. 
Yugoslavia,  Hungary  and,  probably  soon. 
Poland— but  it  has  to  pay. 

The  first  real  issue  now  is  the  future  pay- 
ments. The  outstanding  debt  is  largely  gone: 
the  money  is  not  coming  home.  The  policy 
decision  now  is  do  we  give  away  more  money 
to  our  enemies?  The  continuing  erosion  of 
Western  wealth  to  keep  in  power  Commu- 
nist governments  who  threaten  our  liberties 
is  suicidal. 

The  second  real  issue  is  who  will  bear  the 
losses  from  the  existing  bad  loans.  The 
bankers— who  made  them— are  desperately 
trying  to  "socialize"  the  loss  by  shifting  it 
from  themselves  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
The  Administration  has  signed  on  to  this 
effort  to  take  yet  another  bite  out  of  the 
middle  class  American.  The  banks  made  a 
simple  business  mistake— they  took  a  gigan- 
tic short  position  against  the  dollar  as  we 
headed  into  disinflation  and  a  strong  dollar. 
They  placed  a  large  bet  on  inflation  and 
lost.  Now  they  want  some  partners.  The 
whole  scheme  was  set  up  to  evade  constitu- 
tional procedures  and  congressional  approv- 
al, but  now  it  has  gone  bad  the  taxpayer 
should  i>ay  for  it.  Capitalism,  of  course,  does 
not  work  if  bad  management  is  unre- 
strained. 

The  banks  made  mistakes  in  the  hundreds 
of  billions  and  now  say  we're  too  big,  if  we 
go  down  we  bring  the  house  down:  you've 
got  to  bail  us  out.  In  selling  to  us  the  IMP 
appropriation,  the  Administration  has  fol- 
lowed the  old  Roman  precept,  "If  reason 
will  not  persuade,  let  fear  compel."  Trade 
will  collapse,  grass  will  grow  in  the  streets. 
All  because  the  bankers  will  have  to  own  up 
to  their  losses.  The  loans  are  bad  now  and 
yet  they  continue  to  balance  the  books. 
Major  financial  institutions  cannot  be  based 
on  fictitious  assets.  The  banks,  like  the  Em- 
peror in  the  Hans  Christian  Andersen  story, 
are  highly  vulnerable  to  any  small  boy  in 
the  crowd. 

It  is  not  in  the  national  interest  to  give 
away  any  more  money.  The  banks  have 
been  holding  up  the  oil  prices  and  interest 
rates.  If  they  recognize  their  losses,  we  may 
end  up  with  6  percent  interest  and  $6  a 
barrel  oil.  There's  nothing  wrong  with 
American  business  and  labor  that  would  not 
be  cured  by  6  percent  interest  and  $6  a 
barrel  oil.  An  end  to  over-expensive  oil  is 
what  the  West's  idling  factories  have 
needed  for  10  years.  Between  1948  and  1973 
the  gross  world  produce  quadrupled.  Since 
1973  we  have  been  on  a  slow  walk. 

The  Administration  offers  more  of  the 
same— more  bankruptcies,  more  unemploy- 
ment and  more  zero  growth.  They  say.  let's 
keep  the  same  people  in  charge  who've 
gotten  us  this  far— the  big  banks,  Volcker's 
Fed,  the  IMF— give  them  a  little  more 
money,  let  them  manage  it. 

The  Administration  offers  the  IMF  solu- 
tion—which starts  with  a  first  payment  of 
$8.4  billion.  A  main  thrust  of  the  Adminis- 
tration is  that  this  is  a  jobs  bill.  American 
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workers,  they  say,  will  benefit.  This  is  accu- 
rate only  in  a  very  peculiar  wi^r— if  you  be- 
lieve that  it  makes  sense  to  glie  poor  coun- 
tries money  so  they  can  buy  goods  from 
you.  If  that  is  reasonable  it  should  be  done 
domestically  rather  than  internationally. 
The  insincerity  of  this  argument  is  also 
plain  since  the  IMF,  who  is  supposed  to  lead 
us  out  of  the  wilderness,  premises  its  pro- 
grams for  poor  countries  on  cutting  back 
imports  and  increasing  exports. 

It  is  bad  morality  to  pretend  that  institu- 
tions and  countries  which  are  bankrupt  are 
not  bankrupt.  Obviously,  loaning  more 
money  to  overburdened  debtors  is  not  a  so- 
lution. The  Schumer  Plan  is,  I  think,  a 
thoughtful  approach  to  the  problem.  It  is 
similar  to  what  is  already  required  under  Fi- 
nancial Accounting  Standards  Rule  15 
(FASB)  for  Troubled  Debt  Restructurings. 
It  would  not  require  an  immediate  write  off, 
but  would  affect  future  earnings.  A  major 
problem  with  the  IMF  approach  is  that, 
once  funded  with  taxpayers'  money,  the 
IMF  is  beyond  congressional  control.  I 
would  recommend  adding  to  the  Schumer 
Plan  a  requirement  that,  if  the  IMF  intends 
to  make  any  loan  to  a  Communist  or  OPEC 
country,  it  must  first  secure  congressional 
approval. 

In  conclusion,  the  banks  have  been  acting 
adversely  to  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  continue  to  do  so.  If  they  are 
candid  with  this  committee,  they  must 
admit  that  the  bad  loans  can  be  made  good 
only  by  a  major  reinflation.  Only  then  can 
the  banks  float  off  the  rocks  on  a  rising  tide 
of  a  debased  currency— a  tide  which  may 
drown  the  r6st  of  us.  Inflation  would,  of 
course,  shift  the  loss  from  the  banks  to  the 
holders  of  money  and  other  liabilities  issued 
by  the  banks  and  government.  High  infla- 
tion and  high  oil  prices  will  aid  the  banks, 
but  they  will  be  disastrous  for  the  United 
States  and  the  West.  The  country  should 
not  be  dragged  into  the  hole  the  bankers 
have  dug  for  themselves.  Thank  you  for 
your  consideration.* 
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SOME  HARD  TRUTHS  ABOUT 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  JAMES  G.  MARTIN 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  Seweryn  Bialer, 
one  of  the  country's  preeminent  spe- 
cialists on  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  have  a  sincere  devotion  to  arms 
control  and.  peace  without  a  practical 
imderstanding  of  the  grim  realities  of 
world  politics  is  as  dangerous  as 
having  a  one-sided  emphasis  on  mili- 
tary power.  This  is  a  fault  of  many  in 
the  freeze  movement  and  was  exposed 
in  our  lengthy,  vigorous  debate  on  the 
freeze. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  note  Dr. 
Dialer's  comment  that  massive  nuclear 
power  is  really  all  the  Soviet  Union 
has,  and  that,  consequently,  meaning- 
ful arms  control  will  be  very  difficult 
to  achieve. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  8, 1983] 

Thx  Soviets  Really  Need  Thehi  Nokes 
(By  Seweryn  Bialer) 

In  the  great  debate  over  nuclear  weapons 
and  how  to  control  them,  one  key  fact  gets 
too  little  attention:  The  Soviet  Union  de- 
pends on  its  nuclear  arsenal  not  only  to  pro- 
tect itself  and  to  threaten  others,  but  for  its 
very  status  as  a  great  power.  Without  nucle- 
ar weapons,  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  be  a 
superpower. 

Perhaps  we  shy  away  from  this  fact  be- 
cause its  implications  are  so  depressing.  Ob- 
viously, if  the  Soviet  leaders  believe  that 
they  depend  on  nuclear  weapons  for  their 
international  status,  they  are  unlikely  to 
consider  giving  them  up.  This  state  of  af- 
fairs cannot  be  wished  way. 

More  depressing  still,  the  nuclear  revolu- 
tion that  has  transformed  international  pol- 
itics gives  the  Soviet  Union  considerable  ad- 
vantages over  the  West  in  the  competition 
for  global  influence.  The  very  "unusability" 
of  nuclear  weapons  makes  them  more  useful 
to  the  Soviets  than  they  can  ever  be  to  us. 

Nuclear  weapons  are  much  more  than 
weapons.  They  are  the  overriding  political 
and  psychological  factor  in  Soviet-American 
relations,  and  in  today's  global  politics  gen- 
erally. The  fact  that  nuclear  weapons  exist 
has  created  an  international  situation  with- 
out precedent  in  history. 

The  existence  of  nuclear  weapons  has  also 
given  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  a  set  of  compelling  common  interests, 
beginning,  of  course,  with  their  mutual  need 
to  avoid  a  nuclear  war.  But  common  inter- 
ests are  far  from  either  superpower's  only 
interests. 

If  avoiding  a  nuclear  war  and  the  confron- 
tations that  could  lead  to  one  was  both  su- 
perpowers' fundamental  goal,  their  chances 
for  success  would  be  very  high. 

tiven  if  the  nuclear  arms  race  continues 
indefinitely,  one  can  argue— however  irori- 
ically— that  both  sides  believe  they  are  accu- 
mulating new  weapons  to  avoid  the  sort  of 
strategic  imbalance  that  could  tempt  one  su- 
perpower to  attack  the  other. 

But  the  prevention  of  a  nuclear  holocaust 
and  the  survival  of  humanity  is  not  the  only 
fundamental  goal  of  either  America  or  of 
Russia.  Both  have  other  international  ambi- 
tions, and  the  Soviet  Union  has  an  unsatis- 
fied hunger  for  global  influence  that  pushes 
it  toward  a  highly  activist  foreign  policy. 

It's  no  use  shying  away  from  this  uncom- 
fortable fact.  Soviet  nationalism  and  pride, 
history  and  ideology,  its  military  might 
combined  with  the  docility  of  its  population, 
its  late  arrival  on  the  superpower  stage  all 
encourage  this  activism.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
still  in  the  ascending  stage  of  its  interna- 
tional ambitions. 

In  this  stage  the  Soviet  leadership  is 
hoping  it  will  be  able  to  turn  Western 
Europe  away  from  its  alliance  with  the 
United  States.  The  Soviets  are  committed  to 
support  radical  changes  in  the  Third  World, 
even  If  this  involves  direct  and  indirect 
Soviet  military  engagement.  While  the  over- 
riding Soviet  goal  is  to  protect  its  own  Rus- 
sian-Soviet system  and  its  "internal"  and 
"external"  multinational  empire,  its  key  tac- 
tical aims  as  a  latecomer  to  the  "game"  of 
global  politics  are  offensive. 

For  the  United  States,  this  is  clearly  the 
descending  stage  of  political,  economic  and 
military  ambitions.  America  now  views  the 
international  system  with  the  attitudes  of  a 
status-quo  power.  Its  long-term  policy  direc- 
tion is  best  expressed  in  "containment"— a 


concept  with  basically  defensive  connota- 
tions. 

American  key  goals  are  the  preservation 
of  the  independent  industrial  democracies, 
which  requires  a  balance  of  at  least  strate- 
gic parity  with  the  Soviet  Union;  the  de- 
fense of  vital  economic  and  strategic  Ameri- 
can and  allied  interests  in  such  areas  as  the 
Persian  Gulf,  which  requires  the  preserva- 
tion or  creation  of  a  conventional  Soviet- 
American  balance  in  some  regions  of  the 
world;  and  finally,  the  preservation— at 
best— of  the  existing  conf Igtiration  of  forces 
in  the  Third  World.  Where  change  cannot 
be  avoided,  the  U.S.  wants  gradual  evolu- 
tion, not  revolutionary  upheavals. 

This  is  a  dangerous  situation.  Although 
each  superpower  wants  to  achieve  its  goals 
without  using  nuclear  weapons— that  is,  in 
the  rational  way— this  may  not  prove  to  be 
so  easy.  The  asymmetry  of  goals  which  each 
superpower  pursues  and  the  fact  that  one  is 
still  ascendant  while  the  other  is  retrench- 
ing increases  the  perils  of  an  unintended  es- 
calation of  their  conflict  to  the  threshold  of 
nuclear  war. 

To  put  it  simply,  the  nuclear  revolution  in 
weaponry  and  warfare  and  its  military,  po- 
litical and  psychological  consequences  give 
the  Soviet  Union  a  better  opportunity  than 
the  United  States  to  achieve  its  internation- 
al goals  without  a  nuclear  war.  This  is  true 
for  four  reasons: 

First,  nuclear  weapons  act  as  a  great 
equalizer  of  the  actual,  conventional  mili- 
tary potential  of  the  Western  and  Soviet  al- 
liances, and  therefore  are  a  guarantor  of  the 
security  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Far  from  being 
an  equal,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  bloc  are 
far  behind  the  Western  alliance  in  conven- 
tional military  potential. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1980s  the  com- 
bined gross  national  product  (GNP)  of  the 
industrial  democracies  was  more  than  three 
times  larger  than  the  combined  GNP  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries.  (This  is  about  the 
same  relationship  that  existed  between  the 
West  European  and  Soviet  economic  mili- 
tary potential  on  the  eve  of  World  War  II. 
and  Is  only  marginally  different  than  the 
comparative  potential  of  NATO  and  the 
Warsaw  Pact  in  the  1950s).  Technologically, 
recent  studies  have  shown  that  the  lopsided 
superiority  of  the  West  is  at  least  as  great 
today  as  it  was  in  1953,  the  year  when  Stalin 
died. 

But  nuclear  weapons— strategic,  theater, 
and  tactical— act  as  a  great  equalizer  of  the 
military  potential  and  actual  strength  of 
the  competing  blocs,  who  without  them  are 
not  equal  at  all.  Once  strategic  parity  has 
been  achieved,  it  provides  a  degree  of  securi- 
ty to  the  Soviet  Union  that  it  never  enjoyed 
in  the  past. 

And  of  course,  nuclear  weapons  enhance 
the  psychological-political  effectiveness  of 
any  threat  from  Soviet  conventional  forces 
on  Soviet  borders  or  in  remote  comers  of 
the  globe. 

Second,  the  nuclear  revolution  led  to  the 
the  once-justified  but  now  pernicious  con- 
cept of  an  American  nuclear  umbrella  over 
Western  Europe,  and  the  "bigger  bang  for 
the  buck"  military  policy  of  the  United 
States.  The  idea  of  an  American  umbrella 
led  to  much  lower  levels  of  conventional 
military  spending  by  the  industrial  democ- 
racies than  at  any  time  in  their  20th-centu- 
ry history.  The  idea  of  "more  bang,"  and 
the  attendant  American  preoccupation  with 
the  nuclear  balance,  led  to  a  deterioration 
of  conventional  U.S.  forces  and  to  the  dissi- 
pation of  the  American  military-industrial 
base.  And  of  course,  these  changes  occurred 
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at  a  time  when  Soviet  conventional  forces 
were  growing  steadily.  The  resulting  superi- 
ority of  mobilized  conventional  strength 
gave  the  Soviets  freedom  of  military  action 
below  the  level  of  nuclear  war. 

Third,  the  Soviet  leadership  is  able  to  ex- 
ploit the  balance  of  terror  more  effectively 
than  the  United  States  can  t>ecause  of  the 
nature  of  the  Soviet  political  system.  Soviet 
leaders  do  not  feel  great  pressure  from 
public  opinion  In  formulating  their  military 
and  foreign  policies  and  calibrating  their 
use  of  military  threats  towards  their  oppo- 
nents. At  the  same  time.  Soviet  leaders  can 
manipulate  the  legitimate  fear  of  nuclear 
weapons  In  the  populations  of  the  industrial 
democracies.  This  asymmetry  lets  the  Soviet 
leadership  reap  the  political  rewards  of  nu- 
clear parity  and  leaves  them  freer  to  employ 
military  threat  or  actual  military  forces. 

Fourth,  the  nature  of  Third  world  con- 
flicts and  of  popular  aspirations  In  the  de- 
veloping countries  favors  military  conflicts 
and  revolutions— best  suited  to  Soviet  pur- 
poses—rather than  gradualism  and  the  evo- 
lution of  democratic  institutions  that  Amer- 
ica would  prefer.  When  nuclear  parity  elimi- 
nates the  danger  of  retribution  to  their  own 
homeland  and  empire,  the  Soviets  can 
engage  In  low-risk  and  low-cost  adventures 
to  help  accelerate  the  "historical  process"  in 
the  Third  World. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  American  at- 
tempts to  intervene  to  preserve  the  status 
quo  are  likely  to  require  large-scale  involve- 
ment at  a  high  cost.  The  unpopularity  of 
such  interventions,  the  difficulties  of 
making  them  work,  and  the  danger  of  their 
escalation  into  confrontations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  makes  them  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  the  United  States  to  undertake. 

So  nuclear  weapons  give  the  Soviets  clear 
advantages.  Of  course  the  present  balance 
of  nuclear  terror  also  presents  the  Soviet 
Union  with  terrible  dangers.  But  it  would  be 
foolish  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  same  bal- 
ance of  terror  also  gives  the  Soviet  leaders 
opportunities  for  global  assertiveness  that 
are  unprecedented  In  the  entire  history  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  cre- 
ated for  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  nuclear 
revolution  do  not  assure  the  success  of 
Soviet  policies.  Those  advantages  may  well 
be  balanced  by  the  Soviets'  problems:  Inter- 
nal wealuiesses,  difficulties  inside  the  East 
European  empire,  and  the  Soviets'  inability 
to  match  their  military  capabilities  with  the 
political,  economic  and  cultural  power  that 
could  produce  practical  advantages  for  the 
U.S.S.R.  around  the  world.  The  restoration 
of  an  effective  American- West  European  al- 
liance could  also  help  frustrate  Soviet  ambi- 
tions. 

In  the  area  of  strategic  weapons,  the 
Soviet  leadership's  oft-proclaimed  desire  for 
arms  control  and  stability  Is  at  least  as  sin- 
cere as  President  Reagan's  repeated  state- 
ments of  interest  in  nuclear  arms  reduction. 
But  If  nuclear  weapons  were  ever  abolished 
or  decisively  reduced  In  number,  it  is  the 
Soviet  Union  that  would  really  suffer— mUi- 
tarlly.  politically  and  psychologically.  This 
is  an  important  reason  why  the  total  elimi- 
nation of  nuclear  weapons  Is  an  unattain- 
able goal,  and  why  even  their  substantial  re- 
duction will  be  very  difficult  to  achieve, 
though  we  must  strive  to  achieve  it.» 
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THE  SITUATION  IN 
GUATEMALA-PART  I 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
news  about  Central  America  has  fo- 
cused on  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua. 
But  Guatemala  is  another  key  coimtry 
in  that  troubled  region  and  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  understand  the  develop- 
ments taking  place  there  as  we  debate 
U.S.  policy  toward  Central  America. 

In  March  1982,  a  military  coup 
brought  the  Rios  Montt  government 
to  power.  At  first  there  was  hope  that 
the  new  government  would  be  an  im- 
provement over  the  previous  brutal 
regime,  but  that  hope  was  short  lived. 

While  killings  and  disappearances 
seemed  to  recede  in  the  cities,  reports 
of  official  violence  against  civilians 
and  massacres  in  the  countryside 
began  to  appear  frequently.  Through- 
out 1982  and  the  first  part  of  this 
year,  respected  organizations  such  as 
Amnesty  International,  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference,  and  Americas 
Watch,  among  others,  have  been  de- 
scribing the  terror  and  death  carried 
out  by  Guatemalan  forces  against  In- 
dians and  peasant  farmers,  including 
men.  women,  and  children. 

Unfortunately  the  administration 
decided  to  play  down  these  reports 
and  increased  support  for  a  govern- 
ment making  war  on  its  own  people.  It 
increased  U.S.  foreign  aid  to  the  Rios 
Montt  regime,  including  $10  million  in 
nondevelopment  economic  aid,  and  al- 
lowed the  Guatemalan  Government  to 
purchase  military  equipment  for  the 
first  time  since  1977.  In  late  1982. 
President  Reagan  met  with  Rios 
Montt  in  Central  America  and  said 
that  the  Guatemalan  President  was 
getting  a  "bum  rap"  from  human 
rights  critics.  Several  months  later, 
however,  the  Reagan  administration 
itself  had  to  protest  to  the  Guatema- 
lan Government  the  death  of  a  USAID 
worker  and  friends  at  the  hands  of 
Guatemala's  security  forces.  The  reali- 
ty of  the  regime's  brutality  had  finally 
hit  home. 

I  would  like  to  place  in  the  Record 
at  this  time  summaries  of  several  re- 
ports describing  the  situation  in  Gua- 
temala. 

Amnesty  International  Reports  Massa- 
cres IN  New  Guatemalan  Securitt  Drive 
Guatemalan  forces  massacred  more  than 
2.600  Indians  and  peasant  farmers  in  a  new 
counterinsurgency  program  launched  after 
General  Efrain  Rios  Montt  came  to  power 
in  March  this  year.  Amnesty  International 
said  today  (Monday.  October  11,  1982). 

Military  and  newly  formed  "civil  defense " 
units  destroyed  entire  villages,  tortured  and 
mutilated  local  people  and  carried  out  mass 
executions  in  at  least  112  separate  incidents 
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between  March  and  July,  the  worldwide 
human  rights  movement  said. 

Reports  stUl  coming  In  show  the  pattern 
has  continued  In  more  recent  months.  Am- 
nesty International  said  exact  details  of  all 
the  incidents  were  hard  to  establish  but  it 
believed  the  death  toU  was  probably  higher 
than  the  figures  reported  to  It  so  far. 

In  one  Indian  village  in  Qulch6  province 
on  April  5  troops  were  reported  to  have 
forced  all  the  inhabitants  into  the  court- 
house, raped  the  women  and  beheaded  the 
men,  and  then  battered  the  children  to 
death  against  rocks  in  a  nearby  river.  Raids 
elsewhere  on  the  same  day  left  some  100 
people  dead  in  the  viUage  of  Mangal  and  35 
at  Covadonga. 

In  other  localities,  people  were  burned 
alive  in  their  huts,  hacked  to  death  by  ma- 
chete and  machine-gunned.  Amnesty  Inter- 
national said  Information  about  other  atroc- 
ities was  still  coming  in. 

Government  forces  have  cleared  all  local 
people  from  several  areas  where  insurgents 
were  reported,  killing  many  and  driving 
others  away. 

Guatemalan  officials  maintain  that  the 
dead  are  guerrillas  who  died  in  clashes  with 
government  forces  or  civilians  killed  by 
guerrillas.  But  Amnesty  International  said 
its  information  repeatedly  pointed  to  gov- 
ernment responsibility  for  a  program  of 
mass  killing  of  unarmed  civilians  in  rural 
areas. 

Anmesty  International  previously  report- 
ed the  existence  of  a  government-run  assas- 
sination program  under  former  President 
Romero  Lucas  Garcia  in  which  "death 
squads"  eliminated  suspected  opponents  of 
the  government,  many  of  them  in  Guatema- 
la's cities.  "Now,"  said  an  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional official  today,  "wholesale  massacres 
are  reported  from  the  countryside." 

The  victims  have  included  pregnant 
women,  small  children  and  the  elderly.  In  a 
house-to-house  operation  in  Quich6  prov- 
ince in  May,  armed  agents  killed  25  children 
between  the  ages  of  4  months  and  14  years, 
15  women  and  3  men. 

The  Amnesty  International  statement  co- 
incides with  the  movement's  annual  "Pris- 
oners of  Conscience  Week"  whose  theme 
this  year  is  human  rights  violations  in  rural 
areas  around  the  world. 

Bishops'  President  Urges  Administration 
To  Withhold  Military  Aid  to  Guatemala 

Washington.— The  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  has 
urged  the  Administration  to  withhold  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Guatemala  until  "sub- 
stantial and  verifiable"  proof  is  given  that 
the  pattern  of  violent  repression  of  human 
rights  in  that  country  has  ended. 

Archbishop  John  R.  Roach  of  St.  Paul 
and  Minneapolis  said  Church  sources  and 
other  reliable  witnesses  in  Guatemala  have 
stated  that  human  rights  abuses,  especially 
campaigns  of  intimidation  and  displacement 
directed  against  the  Indian  population,  have 
increased  dramatically  in  the  last  six 
months. 

This  contradicts  statements  by  Adminis- 
tration sources  suggesting  that  Guatemala's 
human  rights  record  is  improving. 

"Our  impression  is  entirely  different," 
Archbishop  Roach  stated. 

"It  is  not  our  role  either  to  judge  the  in- 
tentions of  the  present  Guatemalan  govern- 
ment or  to  assess  its  true  ability  to  control 
events  throughout  the  country,"  the  Arch- 
bishop said.  "But  we  must  insist  that  the  ex- 
tensive data  available  to  us  suggest  that  the 
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previous  pattern  of  violations  has  altered  in 
recent  months  only  by  becoming  worse. 

•'We  respectfully  urge  the  Administration, 
therefore,  to  withhold  any  further  military 
assistance  tc  Guatemala  until  substantial 
and  verifiable  proof  is  given  that  the  pat- 
tern has  been  truly  broken. " 

The  present  Administration  has  indicated 
its  desire  to  renew  U.S.  military  aid  to  Gua- 
temala, which  ended  in  1977.  A  military 
training  program  has  been  requested  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  and  considerable  military 
aid  for  Guatemala  was  included  in  the  pro- 
posal for  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative. 

The  bishops  of  the  United  States  reiterat- 
ed their  longstanding  opposition  to  military 
aid  to  Guatemala  in  a  Statement  on  Central 
America  issued  in  November,  1981.  The 
statement  said  U.S.  diplomacy  in  Guatemala 
should  be  directed  towards  enhancing  the 
protection  of  human  rights  and  assisting 
the  meeting  of  basic  human  needs. 

During  the  past  year  they  have  made 
statements  of  solidarity  with  the  Catholic 
Bishops  of  Guatemala,  who  said  last  May 
that  the  level  of  assassinations  in  their 
country  has  reached  the  level  of  genocide. 

An  Americas  Watch  Report 
summary  and  nndings 
It  is  the  view  of  the  Americas  Watch, 
based  on  direct  testimony  and  other  rele- 
vant Information  that  we  have  gathered, 
that  the  human  rights  situation  in  Guate- 
mala has  not  improved,  but.  if  anything,  has 
deteriorated  since  November,  1982.  We 
arrive  at  this  conclusion  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  The  Guatemalan  Government's  coim- 
terlnsurgency  program,  begun  in  early  1982, 
has  been  continued  and  expanded  by  the 
Rios  Montt  government  and  remains  in 
effect  at  this  time. 

2.  A  principal  feature  of  this  campaign  Ls 
the  systematic  murder  of  Indian 
noncombatants  (men,  women  and  children) 
of  any  village,  farm  or  cooperative,  that  the 
army  regards  as  possibly  supportive  of  the 
guerrilla  insurgents  or  that  otherwise  resists 
army  directives. 

3.  Although  civilian  men  of  all  ages  have 
been  shot  in  large  numbers  by  the  Guate- 
malan army,  women  and  children  are  par- 
ticular victims;  women  are  routinely  raped 
before  being  killed;  children  are  smashed 
against  walls,  choked,  burned  alive  or  mur- 
dered by  machete  or  bayonet. 

4.  There  is  growing  evidence  that  civilian 
males,  including  teenagers  are  being  con- 
scripted, under  threat  of  death  into  "civil 
patrols."  which  are  controlled  by  local  army 
commanders.  A  principal  function  of  the 
civil  patrols  Is  to  kill  other  civilians  suspect- 
ed of  being  "subversive"  or  otherwise  objec- 
tionable to  local  army  commanders. 

5.  Incidental  to  its  murder  of  civilians,  the 
army  frequently  destroys  churches,  schools, 
livestock,  crops,  food  supplies  and  seeds  be- 
longing to  suspect  villages,  cooperatives  or 
private  farms.  An  apparent  purpose,  and 
clear  effect  is  to  deprive  entire  villages  and 
farm  communities  of  food  necessary  for  sur- 
vival. 

6.  Unable  to  live  in  their  villages  or  on 
their  farms,  or  to  survive  in  the  mountains 
to  which  they  flee,  an  increasing  number  of 
Guatemalan  Indians  (estimated  at  between 
70,000  and  100.000)  have  sought  refuge  in 
southern  Mexico.  The  Guatemalan  army 
has  created  a  free-fire  zone  along  its  border 
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with  Mexico  and  routinely  pursues  and  tries 
to  kill  many  refugees  to  prevent  them  from 
reaching  Mexico. 

7.  Through  the  period  of  our  visit  to 
southern  Mexico  in  March.  1983.  Guatema- 
lan ground  and  air  forces  have  repeatedly 
crossed  into  Mexican  territory  to  intimidate 
refugees  and  to  carry  out  surveillance  of  ref- 
ugee camps.  During  our  delegation's  visit, 
one  armed  Guatemalan  force  crossed  sever- 
al kilometers  over  the  border  near  the 
Chajul  refugee  camp  and  another  force 
opened  fire  at  refugees  at  the  Puerto  Rico 
refugee  camp. 

8.  The  Guatemalan  armed  forces  make  ex- 
tensive and  conspicuous  use  of  helicopters, 
mortars  and  incendiary  bombs  in  attacking 
rural  villages  in  destroying  and  burning 
crops,  and  in  harassing  refugees  seeking  to 
escape,  and  routinely  use  helicopters  for 
surveillance  of  refugee  camps  in  Mexico. 

9.  The  Guatemalan  government  continues 
to  execute  prisoners  (11  men  since  January 
1.  1983)  tried  in  secret  by  special  courts 
whose  procedures  and  composition  prima 
facte  violate  its  international  treaty  obliga- 
tions. 

10.  It  is  widely  known  within  the  refugee 
community,  and  among  displaced  Indians  in 
Guatemala,  that  the  principal  supplier  of 
such  helicopters— and  the  principal  support- 
er of  the  Rios  Montt  government— is  the 
United  States. 

RECOMMENDATION 

These  findings  indicate  that  the  Rios 
Montt  government  continues  to  engage  in  a 
consistent  pattern  of  gross  violations  of 
internationally  recognized  human  rights. 
Accordingly,  as  U.S.  law  prohibits  military 
assistance  to  such  governments,  Americas 
Watch  calls  for  the  immediate  suspension  of 
all  existing  military  sales  and  the  withhold- 
ing of  requested  military  assistance  to  the 
Guatemalan  government.  Continued  U.S. 
military  and  diplomatic  support  for  the  Rios 
Montt  government  will  lead,  and  in  fact,  is 
already  leading  the  Guatemalan  people  to 
view  the  United  States  as  an  accomplice  to 
the  massive  and  unspeakable  human  rights 
violations  that  are  being  committed  by  the 
Rios  Montt  government.* 


FLORIDA  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
URGES  ACTION  ON  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  DEAUTHORIZE  THE 
CROSS-FLORIDA  BARGE  CANAL 


HON.  BUDDY  MacKAY 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  MacKAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April 
21,  1983.  I  introduced  H.R.  2695.  a  bill 
to  deauthorize  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal. 

This  bill  is  supported  by  the  Gover- 
nor of  Florida,  as  well  as  the  elected 
cabinet  of  Florida.  As  the  Congress 
begrins  to  consider  this  legislation,  I 
wanted  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  text  of  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  the  Honorable  Jim  Smith,  attor- 
ney general  of  Florida,  which  outlines 
the  legal  situation  in  which  the  State 
of  Florida  currently  finds  itself  with 
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regard  to  the  canal.  In  his  letter,  he 
points  out  the  need  for  swift  action  on 
this  biU. 

I  insert  the  text  of  this  letter  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  strongly  urge 
my  colleagues  to  review  it.  I  believe  it 
very  succinctly  outlines  the  legal  rea- 
sons for  passing  H.R.  2695. 

Department  op  Legal  Appairs, 
Oppice  op  the  Attorney  General, 

Tallahassee,  Flo.,  May  3, 1983. 
Hon.  Buddy  MacKay. 
U.S.  Congressman, 
Cannon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  MacKay:  I  am  aware 
that  bills  have  been  introduced  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  which  would  deautho- 
rize the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  Project. 
There  are  several  matters  which  need  to  be 
considered  in  relation  to  this  proposed  legis- 
lation. Therefore,  this  letter  is  being  sent  to 
each  member  of  Florida's  Congressional  del- 
egation. 

As  you  know,  in  1971  President  Nixon  or- 
dered a  halt  to  construction  of  the  canal 
project.  After  extensive  studies,  which  in- 
cluded consideration  of  an  alternative  com- 
pletion route,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers in  1977  recommended  against  comple- 
tion of  the  canal  because  of  an  unfavorable 
cost  benefit  analysis.  That  same  year  the 
Governor  and  Cabinet  of  Florida,  sitting  as 
the  head  of  the  Florida  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources,  adopted  a  resolution  recom- 
mending that  Congress  deauthorize  the 
canal. 

In  1979.  in  anticipation  of  deauthoriza- 
tion.  the  Florida  Legislature  enacted  Chap- 
ter 79-167,  Laws  of  Florida.  This  law  will 
become  effective  only  if  the  canal  is  deauth- 
orized.  Some  of  the  salient  features  of  the 
1979  legislation  are: 

It  requires  preparation  of  a  land  manage- 
ment plan  which  will  decide  future  uses  of 
lands  now  owned  by  the  Canal  Authority  (a 
state  agency  composed  of  the  Governor  and 
Cabinet  which  owns  most  of  the  lands  ac- 
quired for  the  canal  project). 

It  provides  for  sale  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment of  a  large  area  which  includes  most  of 
Lake  Ocklawaha  (Rodman  Pool)  and  lands 
along  the  Oklawaha  River  which  were  to 
have  become  Eureka  Pool.  These  lands  are 
to  be  sold  at  fair  market  value  for  inclusion 
in  an  expanded  Ocala  National  Forest. 
Their  use  must  be  consistent  with  the  land 
management  plan  for  that  area. 

The  Florida  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources is  empowered  to  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, exchange  or  eminent  domain  the  fee 
simple  interest  in  lands  to  be  included  in  the 
Ocala  National  Forest  where  the  Canal  Au- 
thority originally  acquired  less  than  the  fee. 
Lands  determined  to  be  surplus  by  the 
management  plan  are  to  be  offered  for  sale 
at  fair  market  value— first  to  the  original 
owner,  then  to  the  county,  then  to  the 
public  at  auction. 

The  six  counties  of  the  Cross  Florida 
Canal  Navigation  District— Duval,  Clay, 
Putman,  Marion,  Levy  and  Citrus— are  to  be 
refunded  with  interest  the  ad  valorem  tax 
revenues  contributed  to  the  Canal  Author- 
ity for  land  acquisition.  (The  principal 
amount  of  the  counties'  contribution  was 
$9,340,720.94.  Principal  and  interest  now 
total  some  $32  million  and  is  accumulating 
at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent  per  year.) 

The  primary  mechanism  for  repaying  the 
six  counties  is  the  sale  of  surplus  Canal  Au- 
thority lands. 
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As  a  result  of  recent  circuit  court  decisions 
in  Florida,  this  orderly  plan  for  disposition 
of  Canal  Authority  lands,  and  even  the  pos- 
sibility of  completion  should  Congress 
choose  that,  are  threatened  by  further 
delay.  In  VLay,  1982,  the  circuit  court  in 
Marion  County  held  in  suits  filed  by  eleven 
former  land  owners  that  the  canal  project 
has  been  effectively  abandoned  and  that  the 
former  owners  of  land  should  be  revested 
with  title.  Appeals  of  those  judgments  are 
now  pending  before  the  Fifth  District  Court 
of  Appeal  in  Daytona  Beach.  Although  we 
firmly  believe  that  legal  precedent  is  against 
the  circuit  court's  rulings,  one  cannot  dis- 
count the  possibility  that  the  judgments 
may  be  affirmed.  However,  we  do  not  antici- 
pate having  a  decision  from  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict Court  of  Appeal  for  at  least  several 
months. 

Since  those  cases  were  tried,  Florida 
Power  and  Light  Company  has  filed  suit  In 
Marion  County  seeking  to  recover  title  to 
over  nine  thousand  acres  of  land  the  Canal 
Authority  owns  in  fee  simple.  Of  this.  3.248 
acres  are  under  or  around  Lake  Ocklawaha. 
and  5.900  acres  boarder  the  Oklawaha  River 
in  the  proposed  Eureka  Pool  area.  All  of 
this  land  is  environmentally  sensitive  and  is 
part  of  the  area  proposed  for  inclusion  in 
the  Ocala  National  Forest.  Unfortunately, 
we  expect  the  circuit  court  will  follow  its 
previous  rulings  at  the  trial  of  this  case 
which  is  now  scheduled  for  June  24.  1983. 

The  implications  of  the  courts'  decisions 
in  these  cases  are  serious.  First,  if  all  or 
most  of  the  Canal  Authority  lands  are  re- 
turned to  private  ownership,  the  protection 
of  sensitive  ecological  resources  contemplat- 
ed by  the  1979  legislation,  or  any  degree  of 
restoration,  will  be  vastly  complicated  if  not 
made  impossible.  Present  and  future  recre- 
ational uses  may  also  be  thwarted.  Further, 
should  Congress  decide  to  complete  the 
Canal,  it  is  obvious  enormous  duplicative  ex- 
penditures would  be  necessary  if  the  land 
reverts  to  private  ownership. 

The  circuit  court  also  decided  that  the 
former  land  owners  were  entitled  to  the 
land  upon  their  repayment  of  the  1960s  pur- 
chase price,  not  current  fair  market  value. 
The  effect  of  this  may  well  be  to  deprive  the 
six  counties  of  the  navigation  district— 
Duval,  Clay,  Putnam,  Marion.  Levy  and 
Citrus— of  some  portion  of  the  amount  they 
are  to  be  paid  under  the  1979  legislation.  Al- 
though the  land  management  plans  are  not 
complete,  there  appears  to  be  just  sufficient 
land  av^lable  for  sale  at  fair  market  value 
to  repay  the  interest.  It  is  doubtful  however 
that  these  lands  are  appreciating  at  the  rate 
of  eight  percent  per  year.  Thus,  the  longer 
deauthorization  is  delayed  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  will  be  to  repay  the  counties.  If  the 
land  should  revert  to  previous  owners  for 
the  1960s  prices,  full  repayment  to  the  six 
counties  and  their  taxpayers  will  not  be  pos- 
sible. 

I  trust  you  will  find  this  helpful  in  your 
decision  regarding  the  canal.  I  believe  that 
delay  in  resolving  the  fate  of  the  canal  will 
further  complicate  an  already  complex  situ- 
ation. Therefore,  your  prompt  action  on 
this  bill  is  highly  desirable.  If  I  may  provide 
you  any  more  Information,  please  call  on 
me. 

Sincerely, 

Jim  Smith 
Attorney  GeneraLm 
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PRESIDENT  REAGAN  PAYS  TRIB- 
UTE TO  THE  MEMORY  OP 
JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 


HON.  DELBERT  L  LAHA 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  submit  for  the  Record  a  stirring 
eulogy  to  the  memory  of  John  M.  Ash- 
brook  given  by  President  Reagan  on 
May  9.  1983,  at  Ashland  College,  Ash- 
land. Ohio. 

Though  the  first  anniversary  of 
John's  untimely  death  has  just  passed, 
his  memory  and  his  commitment  to 
Ashland  College  and  quality  education 
throughout  this  country  endure. 

The  President  also  used  this  occa- 
sion to  give  the  Nation  an  update  on 
his  economic  program. 

The  text  of  the  President's  speech 
follows: 

Remarks  of  the  President  at  the  John  M. 
Ashbrook  Memorial  Dinner 

The  President.  Thank  you.  [Applause]. . 
Thank  you,  Fred,  Dr.  Schultz.  Jean  Ash- 
brook, and  distinguished  guests,  we  are  here 
this  evening  to  honor  a  man  who.  though  he 
died  at  a  tragically  young  age.  garnered 
himself  a  remarkable  record  of  public  serv- 
ice as  a  state  assemblyman,  a  distinguished 
congressman,  a  candidate  for  the  United 
States  Senate  and.  for  a  brief  time,  a  candi- 
date for  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States. 

There  is  sadness  and  surprise  in  recount- 
ing these  titles  of  office  either  held  or 
sought  by  John  Ashbrook.  Sadness,  of 
course,  because  a  man  who  made  such  an 
enormous  contribution  to  American  political 
life  is  now  gone.  Surprise,  because  all  of  us 
who  followed  closely  the  career  of  John 
Ashbrook  remember  him  for  his  youthful 
and  vigorous  advocacy  of  traditional  Ameri- 
can principles.  When  he  entered  the  state 
legislature,  he  was  28,  the  second  youngest 
member  at  that  time  of  that  body.  When  he 
went  to  Congress,  he  was  32,  the  second 
youngest  member  of  that  body.  And  when 
he  died,  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  he  was  only  53. 

It  was  never  quite  possible  to  say  of  John 
Ashbrook  that  he  was  typical— even  though 
he  was  very  much  one  of  a  breed  of  mid- 
western  congressmen,  those  who  over  the 
course  of  several  decades  fought  a  long, 
hard,  and  frequently  losing  battle  against 
the  encroachments  and  intrusions  of  big 
government.  As  early  as  1960,  John  Ash- 
brook warned  against  "unbridled  national 
power  with  a  resultant  loss  of  Individual 
freedom  and  local  autonomy."  He  warned 
against  "the  state  planners,  the  economy 
wreckers,  the  spenders  and  the  destroyers  of 
local  government."  He  was  a  founder  and 
chairman  of  distinguished  conservative  or- 
ganizations including  the  American  Con- 
servative Union.  In  standing  up  for  these 
views,  he  was  remarkably  consistent— his 
lifetime  voting  record  garnered  him  a  97  out 
of  a  possible  100  percent  on  the  conservative 
voting  scale. 

Yes,  John  Ashbrook  was  one  of  those  hon- 
ored few,  those  officeholders  In  the  fifties 
and  sixties  who  warned  against  the  current 
trends  and  fashions,  who  predicted  that 
someday  the  massive  spending  schemes  and 
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higher  and  higher  taxes  of  the  federal  gov- 
emment  would  stall  and  depress  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  immobilize  state  and  local 
government  and  endanger  personal  free- 
dom. 

But  if  John  Ashbrook  was  a  rock  solid 
conservative  he  was  also  a  conservative  who 
broke  the  mold.  He  hardly  fit  the  Image  of 
the  stuffy  or  parochial  reactionary  some 
tried  to  attach  to  him.  A  graduate  of  Har- 
vard, an  adept  and  effective  public  speaker, 
the  concise  eloquence  he  brought  to  his 
views  made  the  liberal  establishment  take 
notice.  And.  most  important,  he  was  willing 
to  take  the  kind  of  chances  that  few  older 
and  more  traditional  members  of  his  party 
would  ever  have  dared.  He  even  challenged 
an  incimibent  President  of  his  own  party 
when  he  felt  that  President  needed  to  be  re- 
minded of  his  original  mandate. 

In  John  Ashbrook's  youth,  his  erudition, 
and  his  willingness  to  challenge  long-estab- 
lished political  precedents,  we  saw  a  new 
kind  of  Republican,  a  new  kind  of  conserva- 
tive. It  was  in  this  sense  that  he  was  ahead 
of  his  time,  a  forerunner  of  many  conserva- 
tive officeholders  to  come. 

And  the  voters  of  Ohio,  even  those  who 
didn't  agree  with  him  on  every  point,  saw  in 
him  a  man  to  be  trusted,  a  leader  who  had 
clearly  charted  out  the  future  and  knew  the 
direction  he  wanted  it  to  go.  Even  those  who 
view  the  world  from  a  different  political 
perspective  can  honor  this  man's  utter  devo- 
tion to  principle,  and  his  understanding  of 
the  essence  of  political  leadership.  John 
Ashbrook  knew  that  the  first  duty  of  public 
life  is  to  responsibly  s[>eak  the  truth— even 
if  the  moment's  fashion  is  against  the  truth. 
For  it's  through  such  consistency  and  coher- 
ence, such  constant  attention  to  principle, 
that  the  public  trust  is  eventually  won  and  a 
political  consensus  mobilized. 

In  many  ways.  John  Ashbrook  symbolized 
the  beginnings  of  a  new  conservative  move- 
ment in  America.  As  he  grew  in  prominence, 
so  did  the  movement  he  helped  to  lead.  In 
the  SO's  and  60's.  it  was  labeled  a  lost  cause, 
in  the  70's  it  was  thought  of  as  another 
pressure  group,  and  in  the  SO's  many  could 
argue  it  was  the  dominant  force  in  Ameri- 
can political  and  intellectual  life.  [Ap- 
plause]. 

We  mourn  John  Ashbrook's  loss  to  this 
movement  and  to  his  country.  But  as  his 
longtime  friend  and  fellow  activist  in  that 
movement,  William  Rusher  reminded  us: 
Surely  our  highest  consolation  is  knowing 
that  John  Asbrook  did  live  to  see  his  politi- 
cal principles  victorious  and  his  public 
career  vindicated.  [Applause]. 

Tet  we  do  this  memory  and  ourselves  a 
disservice  if  we  too  exclusively  identify  John 
Ashbrook's  political  principles  with  one 
man,  one  party,  or  one  political  movement. 
Through  all  of  his  writings  and  speeches,  it 
was  John  Ashbrook's  insistent  claim  that 
opposition  to  the  cult  of  state  power— the 
cult  that  has  so  badly  infected  our  centu- 
ry—was deeply  and  irrevocably  part  of 
America's  past  and  that  the  principles  of 
limited  government  was  America's  greatest 
contribution  to  constitutional  and  political 
history. 

He  spoke  movingly  of  America's  tradition- 
al values  and  how  too  often  in  recent  years 
we  as  a  nation  had  drifted  from  those 
values.  At  the  beginning  of  his  second  term 
in  1963.  John  was  one  of  the  senior  mem- 
bers of  a  special  five-man  committee  investi- 
gating the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  its  involve- 
ment in  the  murder  of  civil  rights  workers 
in  the  South. 

"The  minute  I  walk  into  those  hearings," 
he  said,  "it  Is  like  entering  another  world 
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where  all  of  the  values  which  are  meaning- 
ful to  me,  law  and  order,  respect  for  your 
fellow  human  being.  Justice  go  out  the 
window— <  where)  traditional  values  are 
scoffed  at." 

It  was  a  long-standing  American  consen- 
sus based  on  these  traditional  values  that 
John  Ashbrook  struggled  to  reinstitute  in 
this  country,  a  struggle  we  continue  today. 

And  in  searching  for  the  solution  of  our 
social  or  economic  problems  today,  we  can 
speak  of  a  matrix,  a  formula  that  unlocks 
the  solutions  to  many  different  problems. 
And  I  believe  it  is  in  the  political  wisdom 
and  the  social  consensus  that  began  this 
country,  the  consensus  that  still  abides  here 
in  the  heartland  of  America  and  was  so  evi- 
dent in  the  career  of  a  John  Ashbrook,  it  is 
this  consensus  that  holds  the  key  to  our 
modem  dilemmas. 

Prom  their  own  harsh  experience  with  in- 
trusive, overbearing  government,  the 
Founding  Fathers  made  a  great  break- 
through in  political  understanding:  They 
understood  that  it  is  the  excesses  of  govern- 
ment, the  will  to  power  of  one  man  over  an- 
other, that  has  been  a  principal  source  of  in- 
justice and  human  suffering  through  the 
ages.  The  Founding  Fathers  understood 
that  only  by  making  government  the  serv- 
ant, not  the  master,  only  by  positing  sover- 
eignty in  the  people  and  not  the  state  can 
we  hope  to  protect  freedom  and  see  the  po- 
litical commonwealth  prosper. 

In  1776,  the  source  of  government  excess 
was  the  crown's  abuse  of  power  and  its  at- 
tempt to  suffocate  the  colonists  with  its 
overbearing  demands.  In  our  own  day,  the 
danger  of  too  much  state  power  has  taken  a 
subtler  but  no  less  dangerous  form.  Out  of 
the  best  of  intentions,  government  has  in- 
tervened in  areas  where  it  is  neither  compe- 
tent nor  needed  nor  wanted  by  the  mass  of 
Americans.  [Applause]. 

There  is  no  better  example  of  the  wisdom 
of  limited  government  and  the  price  paid  by 
societies  that  forgot  that  wisdom  than  the 
economic  problems  we've  encountered  in 
recent  years.  The  notion  that  government 
planners  could  fine-tune  the  economy  from 
Washington  led  to  a  vicious  cycle  of  boom 
and  bust,  periods  of  high  inflation  followed 
by  periods  of  high  unemployment. 

Ohio  has  suffered  from  the  practice  of 
Washington-based  meddling  more  than 
almost  any  other  state.  Today,  because  of 
this  vicious  cycle  and  following  decades  of 
growth  in  government,  there  are  13  percent 
unemployed  in  your  state.  And  in  states  ■ 
like  Canton,  the  rate  is  as  high  as  17.5  per- 
cent and  in  Youngstown.  20.1  percent. 

These  are  not  just  statistics.  They  repre- 
sent human  hardship  and  suffering,  they 
stand  for  unhappy  families  with  lifetime 
savings  eaten  up  and  dreams  for  the  future 
destroyed. 

Now  all  of  us  hope,  of  course,  that  the  un- 
employment situation  will  ease  much  more 
quickly  than  current  predictions  suggest. 
But  if  past  recessions  were  the  rule,  unem- 
ployment will  remain  a  lagging  Indicator  In 
an  otherwise  brightening  economy  so  the 
unemployed  will  be  among  the  last  to  feel 
the  benefits  of  the  recovery. 

But  those  who  have  for  so  long  preached 
the  benefits  of  bigger  government  should  be 
asked  to  acknowledge  that  the  economic 
conditions  that  led  to  recession  and  unem- 
ployment were  created  by  years  of  growth 
In  government  and  the  climate  of  govern- 
ment expansion  and  interference.  When 
this    administration    took    office,    federal 
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spending  had  tripled  in  the  preceding  10 
years  and  taxes  had  doubled  in  the  preced- 
ing five  years.  The  national  debt  was  hitting 
a  trillion  dollars— social  spending  had  quad- 
rupled in  one  decade.  The  budget  for  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
became  the  third  largest  entity  in  the  world, 
just  behind  the  national  budgets  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  One 
social  program,  food  stamps,  had  grown 
from  a  $70  million  experimental  program  In 
196S  to  an  $11.25  billion  program  in  1981— 
an  incredible  16,000  percent  increase. 

The  government  was  draining  off  Ameri- 
ca's productivity  and  placing  an  enormous 
drag  on  the  economy.  Higher  and  higher 
taxes  and  inflation  were  discouraging  work, 
risk,  and  the  willingness  of  business  and 
labor  to  invest  time  or  money  in  economic 
expansion. 

Now  this  tremendous  slowdown  in  the 
economy  was  more  than  a  statistical  event. 
It  hurt  those  who  could  least  afford  to  be 
hurt.  Particularly  hard  hit  were  those  tradi- 
tionally lower  income  groups  that  make  up 
such  a  high  percentage  of  the  unemployed. 
Minimum  wage  laws— with  no  allocation 
made  or  allowance  made  for  young  people 
doing  marginal  work— kept  many  young 
people  from  gaining  the  entry  level  posi- 
tions that  mean  invaluable  Job  training  and 
eventually  fulltime  careers. 

Or  take  the  slowdown  in  economic 
progress  made  by  those  with  low  incomes. 
As  pointed  out  in  a  recent  article  by  Charles 
Murray  in  The  Public  Interest  magazine, 
the  great  expansion  of  government  pro- 
grams that  took  place  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Great  Society  coincided  with  an  end  to  eco- 
nomic progress  for  America's  poor  people. 
From  1949  until  just  before  the  Great  Socie- 
ty got  underway  in  1964,  the  percentage  of 
American  families  in  poverty  fell  dramati- 
cally—from nearly  33  percent  to  only  18  per- 
cent. But  by  1980,  with  the  full  impact  of 
the  Great  Society's  programs  being  felt,  the 
trend  had  reversed  itself  and  there  was  an 
even  higher  proportion  of  people  living  in 
poverty  than  in  1969. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  low  inflation  and 
economic  expansion  in  the  years  prior  to 
the  Great  Society  meant  enormous  social 
and  economic  progress  for  the  poor  of 
America.  But  after  the  gigantic  increases  in 
government  spending  and  taxation,  that 
economic  progress  slowed  dramatically.  If 
we  had  maintained  the  economic  progress 
made  from  1950  through  1965,  black  family 
income  in  1980  would  have  been  nearly 
$3,000  higher  than  it  was. 

The  great  social  spending  schemes  failed 
for  the  vast  majority  of  poor  Americans. 
They  remain  trapped  in  economic  condi- 
tions no  better  than  those  of  a  decade-and- 
a-half  ago.  The  poverty  programs  failed  pre- 
cisely because  they  grew  without  regard  for 
the  burden  they  and  other  social  programs 
were  imposing  on  the  overall  economy.  As 
social  spending  multiplied,  economic  growth 
slowed,  and  the  economy  became  less  and 
less  able  to  generate  the  jobs  and  incomes 
needed  to  lift  the  poor  out  of  poverty.  Not 
to  mention  the  fact  that  inflation  stimulat- 
ed by  government  growth  hit  the  poor  the 
hardest— the  hardest  especially  by  devaluat- 
ing the  payments  of  those  on  welfare. 

The  growth  of  government  programs  did 
little  for  the  poor,  they  were  sometimes 
even  counterproductive.  From  1965  to  '74 
for  example,  the  P'ederal  Urban  Renewal 
Program  spent  more  than  $7  billion  and 
ended  a  total  failure,  destroying  more  hous- 
ing units  than  it  replaced.  The  federal  regu- 
lations and  grants  of  the  Model  Cities  Pro- 
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gram  in  the  late  1960's  spent  more  than  $2.5 
billion  and  didn't  halt  urban  decay.  But  all 
of  these  programs— while  they  did  fund  jol)s 
for  an  army  of  federal  bureaucrats  and  con- 
sultants, put  a  huge  burden  on  the  produc- 
tive sector  of  the  American  society.  It  was 
the  working  people  who  had  to  pay  the 
taxes,  carry  the  burden  of  inflation  and  get 
thrown  out  of  work  when  the  inevitable  eco- 
nomic slowdown  occurred. 

Today  because  of  our  attempts  to  restrict 
and  cut  back  on  govenunent  expansion  and 
to  retarget  aid  toward  those  most  in  need, 
and  away  from  those  who  can  manage  with- 
out federal  help,  the  working  people  of 
America  are  directly  benefiting.  We  have 
brought  inflation  down  from  double— I  can't 
get  that  out— double-digit— [laughter]— I 
stumble  over  inflation  all  the  time.  [Laugh- 
ter, applause].  But  it  was  double-digit  levels. 
And  now  for  the  last  six  months,  it  has  been 
less  than  one-half  of  one  percent.  [Ap- 
plause]. I  have  less  trouble  saying  that. 
[Laughter].  For  a  family  on  a  fixed  income 
of  $20,000.  the  improvement  in  inflation  has 
meant  atwut  $1,700  more  in  purchasing 
power.  And  because  of  our  tax  program  a 
median-income  family  of  four  in  1983  will 
pay  $700  less  in  federal  income  taxes.  And  if 
they  try  to  do  anything  about  that  third  tax 
cut.  I  sleep  with  a  veto  pen  under  my  pillow. 
[Applause]. 

But  beyond  all  this,  however,  cutting  back 
on  government  instrusions  into  the  market- 
place and  its  drain  on  the  economy  has 
meant  the  beginning  of  a  solid  recovery. 

Auto  production  is  up  40  percent  in  the 
first  quarter  over  the  same  time  a  year  ago. 
And  in  March,  new  home  sales  were  up  over 
50  percent,  building  permits  were  up  more 
than  70  percent  and  building  starts  were  up 
by  75  percent  over  the  same  time  last  year. 
[Applause].  Consumer  confidence  has  had 
its  best  monthly  gain  in  nine  years,  all  the 
way  to  77  percent  as  measured  by  the  Con- 
ference Board.  We  now  have  the  lowest 
prime  interest  rate  in  4V4  years,  inflation  is 
better  than  the  double-digit  figures  of  a  few 
years  ago  and  the  stock  market  is  healthy 
again. 

And  this  need  not  be  a  temporary  recov- 
ery. If  we  can  continue  to  cut  the  growth  in 
spending,  if  we  can  continue  to  hold  the  line 
on  taxes,  consumer  and  business  confidence 
will  remain  high  and  the  recovery  will  be 
sustained  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Once 
again,  America's  working  people  will  know 
that  hard  work,  saving  and  sound  invest- 
ment will  pay  off  for  them  and  their  chil- 
dren in  the  future.  And  this  will  mean  far 
more  to  the  lower  income  groups  that  have 
been  so  badly  hit  by  unemployment  and  in- 
flation than  all  the  government  programs  of 
the  past.  It  will  mean  economic  growth  and 
expanding  opportunity  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  Instead  of  having  government  trying 
to  redistribute  a  shrinking  economic  pie, 
that  pie  will  be  expanding  and  everyone  will 
have  a  chance  at  a  larger  share. 

But  if  we  are  to  continue  this  progress,  we 
must  resist  that  well-intentioned  statism  of 
those  who  urge  even  more  spending  and 
higher  taxes.  The  British  political  philoso- 
pher, Michael  Oakeshott,  has  warned  us 
about  the  dangers  of  government  that  tries 
to  do  too  much:  "To  some  people,  govern- 
ment appears  as  a  vast  reservoir  of  power 
which  inspires  them  to  dream  of  what  use 
might  be  made  of  it.  They  have  favorite 
projects  of  various  dimensions  which  they 
sincerely  believe  are  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind. They  are  thus  disposed  to  recognize 
government— an  instrument  of  passion,  the 
art  of  politics  to  enflame  and  direct  desire." 
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Well,  here  I  would  submit  is  the  central 
political  error  of  our  time.  Instead  of  seeing 
the  people  and  their  free  institutions  as  the 
principle  means  of  social  and  economic 
progress,  our  p>olitical  opposition  has  looked 
at  government  and  bureaucracy  as  the  pri- 
mary vehicle  of  social  change.  And  this 
marked  the  on-slaught  of  special  interest 
politics,  the  notion  that  every  noble  social 
goal  is  the  business  oT  government,  that 
every  pressure  group  has  its  claim  on  the 
tax  dollars  of  working  people,  that  national 
legislation  means  brokering  and  bartering 
with  the  largest  share  going  to  the  most 
powerful  of  the  noisiest  political  constituen- 
cy. 

This  is  the  antithesis  of  fair  government, 
of  democratic  rule  and  orderly  government. 
As  Mr.  Oakeshott  has  observed,  it  is  the 
conjunction  of  Utopian  dreaming  and  gov- 
ernment power  that  degenerates  into  tyran- 
ny. Even  beyond  the  raids  on  the  national 
treasury,  the  huge  deficits,  the  high  infla- 
tion and  taxation— the  very  abuses  that 
brought  down  so  many  empires  and  nations 
in  the  past— this  trend  toward  well-inten- 
tioned but  overwhelming  government  also 
diminishes  personal  freedom  and  the  auton- 
omy of  those  branches  of  government  clos- 
est to  the  people. 

Even  two  centuries  ago.  the  founding  fa- 
thers understood  this.  They  anticipated  the 
danger.  John  Adams  wrote  that  government 
tends  to  run  every  contingency  into  an 
excuse  for  enchancing  power  in  government. 
And  Thomas  Jefferson  put  it  more  directly 
when  he  predicted  happiness  for  America 
but  only  "if  we  can  prevent  the  government 
from  wasting  the  labors  of  the  people, 
under  the  pretense  of  taking  care  of  them 

Now.  some,  of  course,  mistake  this  to 
mean  the  negation  of  government.  Far  to 
the  contrary,  it  is  by  clearly  restricting  the 
duties  of  government  that  we  make  govern- 
ment efficient  and  responsive.  By  prevent- 
ing government  from  overextending  itself 
we  stop  it  from  disturbing  that  intricate  but 
orderly  pattern  of  private  transactions 
among  various  institutions  and  individuals 
who  have  different  social  and  economic 
goals.  In  short,  like  the  founding  fathers,  we 
recognize  the  people  as  sovereign  and  the 
source  of  our  social  progress.  We  recognize 
government's  role  in  that  progress  but  only 
under  sharply  defined  and  limited  condi- 
tions. We  remain  aware  of  government's 
urge  to  seek  more  pKJwer.  to  disturb  the 
social  ecology  and  disrupt  the  bonds  of  co- 
operation and  interchange  among  private 
individuals  and  institutions  through  urmec- 
essary  intrusion  or  expansion. 

When  new  management  takes  over  a  fail- 
ing business  or  a  coach  tries  to  revitalize  a 
sports  team,  both  will  frequently  find  that 
the  key  to  success  is  cutting  out  the  extra- 
neous or  extravagant,  while  returning  to 
basics  and  emphasizing  those  resources  that 
have  been  traditionally  successful. 

Well,  this  is  precisely  what  we're  trying  to 
do  to  the  bloated  federal  government  today: 
Remove  it  from  interfering  in  areas  where  it 
doesn't  belong,  but  at  the  same  time 
strengthen  its  ability  to  perform  its  consti- 
tutional and  legitimate  functions.  In  the 
area  of  public  order  and  law  enforcement, 
for  example,  we're  reversing  a  dangerous 
trend  of  the  last  decade.  While  crime  was 
steadily  increasing,  the  federal  commitment 
in  terms  of  personnel  was  steadily  shrink- 
ing. This  administration  has  reversed  this 
trend  by  adding  more  than  1,000  new  inves- 
tigators and  prosecutors  to  law  enforcement 
rolls  and  we  have  redirected  our  resources 
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for  a  frontal  assault  on  drugs  and  organized 
crime.  Or  take  our  federalism  proposals:  We 
want  to  cut  back  on  federal  intrusions  to 
local  and  state  govenunents,  and  so  those 
local  and  state  governments  can  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  people. 

Or  take  the  national  security  area,  where 
we're  trying  to  make  up  for  years  of  neglect 
when  spending  declined  from  40  percent  of 
the  budget  in  1970  to  less  than  24  percent  in 
1980.  And  let  me  take  a  moment  here  for  an 
important  aside.  During  the  past  10  years, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  improved,  developed 
and  deployed  more  than  a  dozen  large  new 
ICBM  systems  while  the  United  States  has 
been  thinking  about  developing  one.  much 
smaller  Intercontinental  Ballistic  Missile. 

The  debate  over  a  new  ICBM  and  our 
entire  strategic  triad  has  cost  the  country 
millions  of  man  hours  and  billions  of  dollars 
and  it  still  hasn't  been  decided. 

I  wanted  to  get  some  answers,  once  and 
for  all.  So  1  created  a  blue-ribbon,  bipartisan 
commission  this  past  January  to  study  the 
strategic  forces  of  the  United  States.  The 
commission  conferred  with  over  200  experts 
and  consulted  closely  with  the  Congress  and 
produced  a  thorough  report  that  made 
three  basic  reconunendations.  First,  that  we 
continue  with  our  strategic  modernization 
program;  second,  that  we  build  and  deploy 
the  MX  missile  and  develop  a  single- 
simple,  single-warhead  missile;  and,  third, 
that  we  continue  ambitious  arms  control  ne- 
gotiations that  promote  nuclear  arms  stabil- 
ity and  reduction  of  nuclear  arms.  [Ap- 
plause]. 

Eighteen  senior  officials  from  the  three 
previous  administrations,  including  six 
former  Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense, 
agree  that  ail  three  parts  of  this  commis- 
sion's recommendations  are  essential  to  the 
future  security  of  our  country.  The  National 
Security  Council  agrees.  The  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  agree.  And  I  agree. 

But  I  more  than  agree.  I  believe  with 
every  fiber  of  my  being  that  these  steps  are 
essential  to  ensuring  arms  control  progress 
and  our  nation's  future  safety  and  security. 
Only  when  the  Soviets  are  convinced  that 
we  mean  business  will  arms  control  agree- 
ments become  a  reality.  We're  not  building 
missiles  to  fight  a  war;  we're  building  mis- 
siles to  preserve  the  peace.  [Applause]. 

And  that's  why  the  Congress  must  act 
soon  on  these  recommendations,  especially 
the  MX.  If  the  Congress  rejects  these  pro- 
posals it  will  have  dealt  a  blow  to  our  na- 
tional security  that  no  foreign  power  would 
ever  have  been  able  to  accomplish.  I  call  on 
the  Congress  to  support  this  bipartisan  pro- ' 
gram,  a  program  that  combines  vigorous 
arms  control  with  the  modernization  of  our 
strategic  forces. 

Now.  discussion  of  Justice  Department 
personnel  or  economic  statistics  may  seem  a 
long  way  from  the  insights  of  Michael 
Oakeshott  or  the  lofty  thoughts  of  the 
founding  fathers.  But  I  would  argue  that 
John  Ashbrook  would  never  have  found  it 
so.  For  him.  conservatism  was  not  so  much  a 
political  pressure  group  as  it  was  a  modem 
reflection  of  the  insights  and  wisdom  that 
began  the  American  Republic. 

His  career  as  a  public  servant  is  testimony 
to  this  kind  of  enlightened  conservatism. 
John  Ashbrook  believed  In  study  and 
thought.  He  was  close  to  Ashland  College, 
he  did  all  in  his  power  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  conservative  think  tanks  and 
policy  groups. 

But  he  was  a  practical  man  as  well.  In  the 
face  of  redistricting  and  an  unfavorable  po- 
litical climate  for  conservative  candidates. 
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he  won  11  consecutive  terms  in  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives.  He  believed  in  political 
action— he  was  among  those  select  few  who 
began  the  Draft  Goldwater  movement  in 
1963  and  stuiuied  the  political  world  by  suc- 
ceeding a  year  later. 

I  first  came  to  John's  district  at  a  dinner 
here  with  Bill  BucJtley  the  spring  after  that 
election.  He  was  not  discouraged.  John 
looked  at  the  Goldwater  campaign  as  a  first 
step  toward  the  eventual  triumph  of  his  po- 
litical principles.  Those  principles  are  in  the 
ascendency  today  in  large  part  due  to  his  ef- 
forts. [Applause.l 

We  owe  it  to  him,  to  ourselves,  to  our  chil- 
dren to  stand  by  those  principles,  to  perse- 
vere until— as  it  was  said  that  night  in  1964 
in  San  Francisco  by  the  presidential  candi- 
date John  Ashbrook  had  worlied  so  hard  to 
nominate— "until  our  cause  has  won  the 
day,  inspired  the  world,  and  shown  the  way 
to  a  tomorrow  worthy  of  all  our  yester- 
days." 

Thank  you  all  and  God  bless  you.  [Ap- 
plause].* 
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HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

or  NEW  BfEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  today  to  provide  for 
the  addition  of  about  20  acres  to  the 
Sandia  Mountain  Wilderness  within 
the  Cibola  National  Forest  of  New 
Mexico. 

This  legislation  is  similar  to  a  bill 
which  I  introduced  in  the  97th  Con- 
gress, and  was  opposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  because  of  misin- 
formation about  a  proposed  flood  con- 
trol project  in  the  designated  wilder- 
ness area. 

When  the  Endangered  American 
Wilderness  Act  of  1978  was  being  con- 
sidered and  subsequently  enacted  by 
Congress,  approximately  20  acres  of 
the  then  proposed  Sandia  Mountain 
Wilderness  were  excluded  to  provide 
for  ultimate  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  flood  control  project  imme- 
diately above  the  city  limits  of  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mex. 

Since  that  time  the  city  of  Albuquer- 
que, on  close  study  after  citizen  groups 
questioned  its  basis  and  value,  discard- 
ed the  proposed  flood  control  project. 
Because  the  project  will  not  now  be 
built,  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for 
excluding  this  acreage  from  the  wil- 
derness area. 

The  area  proposed  for  wilderness 
designation  is  referred  to  as  Sunset 
Canyon,  which  lies  literally  in  the 
backyard  of  many  residents  of  Albu- 
querque. 

At  the  present  time  a  structure 
called  a  diversion  dam  exists  in  the 
canyon.  It  was  built  in  1964  for  flood 
control  and  has  been  maintained  only 
once  since  then.  Further  maintenance 
work  is  now  in  the  process  of  being  ap- 
proved by  the  Forest  Service  regional 
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office  In  Albuquerque,  but  this  con- 
sists mainly  of  silt  removal  in  order  to 
keep  the  channel  open.  Such  mainte- 
nance would  in  no  way  interfere  with 
a  wilderness  designation. 

This  proposed  wilderness  area  is  di- 
rectly behind  an  area  Itnown  as  the 
Glenwood  Hills  subdivision  in  Albu- 
querque. The  homes  in  the  area  back 
up  to  the  area  I  am  proposing  for  the 
wilderness  area. 

The  flood  control  requirement  came 
about  because  of  the  housing  develop- 
ment, which  was  built  in  the  1960's.  In 
1974  a  bond  issue  was  passed  for  flood 
control,  but  none  of  the  money  was 
specifically  allocated  to  enlarging  this 
dam.  Then  in  1976  the  Glenwood  Hills 
Homeowners  Association  was  informed 
by  the  Forest  Service  that  the  city 
planned  to  build  a  new  dam  in  Sunset 
Canyon.  It  was  to  have  been  about  30 
feet  high  at  grade  level  and  50  feet 
from  the  basin  floor.  The  catch  basin 
was  to  be  riprapped  and  a  road  built 
high  on  the  hillside  to  go  over  the  top 
of  the  dam  structure. 

This  planned  action  was  protested 
and  the  Forest  Service  requested  the 
city  to  reconsider  its  plans.  In  March 
1980  the  city  council  passed  a  resolu- 
tion whereby  the  city's  policy  is  to  up- 
grade the  existing  structure  and  line 
the  North  Glenwood  Hills  Aroyo  chan- 
nel with  concrete. 

My  bill  will  insure  that  no  greater 
action  is  taken  by  the  city.  It  will  pre- 
serve the  existing  character  of  the 
area  and  prevent  destruction  of  the 
canyon.  I  will  work  for  early  passage 
of  this  bill  and  I  will  be  requesting 
hearings  shortly.* 
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termination,  dedication,  and  talent, 
and  I  am  sure  that  there  is  even  more 
success  in  its  future. 

Ebcecutive  director  Charlotte  Grif- 
fith, bakery  supervisor  Maureen 
Sweitzer,  and  employees  Helen 
Ravenscroft,  Teri  Roy.  Trina  Bray, 
Margie  Bell,  Mildred  Crone,  Paul 
Miller,  Rich  Buckingham,  and  Mary 
Lucas  are  all  to  be  commended  for  this 
outstanding  achievement.  I  hope  that 
their  fine  example  will  inspire  other 
handicapped  individuals  throughout 
the  country.* 


COUNTRY  OVEN  BAKERY 

NAMED   SMALL   EMPLOYER    OF 
THE  YEAR  FOR  1983 


HON.  BEVERLY  BYRON 

OF  BtARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  Appalachian  Center  and 
Coimtry  Oven  Bakery  of  Oakland, 
Md.,  for  being  named  the  Small  Em- 
ployer of  the  Year  for  1983  through 
the  President's  Conrmiittee  on  Employ- 
ment of  the  Handicapped. 

The  Country  Oven  Bakery  began  op- 
erating in  1980  with  the  assistance  of  a 
HUD  block  grant.  Since  then,  the 
bakery  has  become  virtually  self-suffi- 
cient, and  has  established  an  excellent 
reputation  in  the  Garrett  County  com- 
munity. 

Of  the  nine  employees,  seven  are 
handicapped.  The  bakery  has  given 
them  an  outlet  for  their  energy  and 
enthusiasm,  and  also  an  opportunity 
to  succeed  in  business  and  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  community.  The  Country 
Oven  Bakery  is  a  tribute  to  their  de- 


ETHIOPIA  IN  NEED  OF  FOOD 
AID 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHUSETrS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Ethiopia 
is  experiencing  its  most  severe  drought 
since  1973.  An  estimated  3  million 
people,  in  the  Gondar,  Tigray,  Welo. 
and  Eritrea  regions,  are  in  desparate 
need  of  emergency  food  relief. 

During  the  1972-73  drought,  200,000 
people  and  millions  of  livestock  per- 
ished. This  year,  90  people  and  nearly 
200,000  cattle  have  already  died  in  the 
Gondar  region  alone.  With  the  govern- 
ment's treasury  strained,  emergency 
stockpiles  nearly  depleted,  logistical 
headaches,  and  attendant  health  prob- 
lems, Ethiopia  has  been  forced  to  turn 
to  the  world  community  for  assistance. 

The  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment has  already  granted  food  re- 
quests from  Catholic  Relief  Services 
and  the  World  Food  Program,  both  of 
which  have  been  operating  in  the  im- 
pacted areas.  Another  request  is  still 
pending  and  more  supplies  may  be  re- 
quested in  the  future. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  Baltimore  Sun 
which  provides  a  useful  overview  of 
the  crisis.  For  those  who  wish  to  fur- 
ther involve  themselves  in  this  unfold- 
ing tragedy,  I  would  suggest  a  letter  to 
the  Director  of  the  Agency  for  Inter- 
national Development  in  support  of 
humanitarian  and  food  relief  requests. 
[From  The  Sun,  May  2,  1983] 

Ethiopia,  in  Grips  of  Severe  DRonCHT,  Has 
"Critical"  Need  of  Pood,  Supplies 

(By  Ian  Steele) 

Ebinat.  Ethiopia.— From  the  air,  the 
country  is  the  color  of  scorched  parchment 
Stretching  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  beyond 
the  Simien  mountains.  A  vast  network  of 
slate-gray  riverbeds  testifies  to  prospects  for 
irrigation  and  bountiful  harvests,  but  on  the 
ground  this  year  is  nothing. 

Drought  has  robbed  the  northern  prov- 
inces of  their  crops  and  watering  places  and 
hundreds  of  square  miles  of  cornfields  and 
rangelands  have  merged  into  a  virtual 
desert  stretching  from  the  Sudan  to  the 
Red  Sea. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  people  have  become 
totally  dependent  on  foreign  food  aid  deliv- 


ered to  relief  stations  and  refugee  camps. 
Help  for  uncounted  thousands  more,  who 
live  beyond  the  nation's  airstrips  and  roads, 
is  nowhere  in  sight.  An  estimated  3  million 
people  KK  said  to  be  in  serious  need  of  food 
and,  in  some  places,  water. 

For  most  of  the  northern  country  the 
rains  came  too  early,  too  late  or  not  at  all 
last  year,  and  the  little  com  that  did  break 
ground  failed  to  mature.  Even  before  the 
harvest,  which  is  due  about  now,  thousands 
of  families  have  abandoned  their  fields  and 
pegged  their  survival  to  towns  and  refugee 
camps. 

The  World  Food  Program  has  estimated  a 
250.000-ton  national  grain  deficit  for  1983, 
but  says  American  satellite  projections  of  a 
2  million-ton  shortfall  are  probably  more  ac- 
curate. 

The  government  has  declared  a  state  of 
emergency,  and  Trevor  Page,  head  of  the 
program's  emergency  service  in  Geneva,  and 
other  foreign  observers  believe  the  drought 
to  be  worse  than  the  one  in  1972-73,  when 
about  200,000  people  and  millions  of  live- 
stock perished. 

"We  just  know  the  situation  is  critical,  but 
we  just  don't  know  how  critical,"  said 
Martin  Moch.  the  program's  senior  adviser 
in  Addis  Ababa,  the  Ethiopian  capital.  Mr. 
Moch  says  that  the  country's  limited  trans- 
portation system  had  defied  efforts  to  reach 
the  most  distant  northern  settlements,  and 
says  estimates  of  casualties  and  needs  were 
based  conservatively  on  an  outdated  popula- 
tion count  of  31  million  people. 

Here  on  the  flat,  dusty  outskirts  of  Ebinat 
in  the  southeastern  Gondar  region,  a  relief 
station  set  up  for  a  few  hundred  refugees 
last  October  has  become  a  permanent  settle- 
ment for  10,000. 

People  have  walked  for  up  to  a  week  to 
get  here,  carrying  a  few  personal  posses- 
sions and  their  youngest  children  on  their 
backs.  They  have  stripped  the  landscape  of 
vegetation,  and  gathered  every  rock  within 
the  radius  of  a  mile  to  build  low  stone  cor- 
rals and  brush  shelters  against  the  sun  and 
dust.  No  one  knows  when  they  will  be  able 
to  leave. 

In  their  brown,  tattered  robes,  they  move 
across  the  landscape  in  grim  camouflage 
with  their  surroundings,  collecting  firewood 
for  cooking  and  foraging  for  a  few  goats  and 
donkeys.  As  the  camp  has  grown  older, 
larger  and  more  demanding  on  the  environ- 
ment, the  daily  trek  for  these  basics  has 
grown  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  a  round 
trip  of  several  miles. 

The  Ebinat  River,  which  has  been  the 
camp's  only  source  of  water,  is  so  polluted 
from  overuse  that  government  relief  offi- 
cials have  restricted  access  for  drinking 
only. 

There  have  been  no  medicines  or  medical 
personnel  at  Ebinat  since  it  opened,  and 
every  second  child  appears  to  have  an  eye 
Infection,  sores  or  respiratory  problems. 
There  is  little  movement  in  the  camp.  Fami- 
lies conserve  their  energy  huddled  beneath 
their  shelters,  and  apart  from  the  low,  con- 
stant whimper  of  small  children,  a  visitor  is 
struck  by  the  eerie  silence  of  the  place. 

The  maximum  food  ration  in  camps  like 
this  across  the  north  this  year  is  66  pounds 
of  grain  and  11  pounds  of  milk  and  soys 
meal  for  a  family  of  five.  That  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  about  360  grams  of  protein  a  person 
per  day,  against  the  400-gram  minimum 
United  Nations  agencies  say  is  necessary  for 
survival  in  drought  conditions.  The  ration 
ignores  the  fact  that  a  family  of  5  is  only  av- 
erage in  Ethiopia  and  that  the  allowance 
must  sometimes  be  shared  among  9  or  10. 
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There  are  said  to  be  450,000  severely 
drought-affected  people  in  the  Gondar 
region,  and  government  officials  say  they 
have  counted  600,000  people  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances in  Tigray,  566,000  In  Welo  and 
more  than  530.000  in  Eritrea,  where  the  sit- 
uation is  complicated  by  continued  fighting 
between  government  and  rebel  forces. 

A  drought  report  and  letter  requesting 
emergency  food  aid  that  was  distributed  to 
foreign  embassies  in  Addis  Ababa  last  Octo- 
ber has  drawn  a  limited  response,  and  the 
nation's  current  emergency  food  reserve  In 
the  capital  stands  at  about  15,000  tons  of 
grain  provided  through  the  World  Food 
Program  and  the  United  Nations  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization. 

However,  the  emergency  In  Gondar  alone 
could  swallow  the  nation's  emergency  stock- 
pile, and  Adane  Mumuye,  chief  of  the  gov- 
ernment's Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Com- 
mission In  Gondar,  has  requested  15,000 
tons  of  wheat  and  3,700  tons  of  powdered 
supplements  and  vegetable  oils  to  carry  his 
450,000  people  for  the  next  six  months 
alone.  He  says  that  even  If  he  receives  his 
quota,  he  will  only  be  able  to  reach  60  to  70 
percent  of  those  In  need. 

"We  don't  have  the  trucks  and  we  can 
only  supply  those  who  come  to  the  relief 
stations."  he  said.  "Those  people  have  to 
travel  two  to  four  days  on  foot,  and  the 
weak  cannot  make  It." 

The  death  toll  directly  attributable  to 
drought  In  Gondar  so  far  this  year  is  about 
90  people  and  177.000  cattle.  By  Mr.  Adane's 
projection,  between  135.000  and  180,000 
people  could  perish  in  Gondar  this  year  if 
food  is  not  forthcoming. 

Shlmells  Adugna,  the  Relief  Commission- 
er In  Addis  Ababa,  said  that  the  Communist 
states  that  supported  the  overthrow  of  Em- 
peror Halle  Selassie  In  1974  have  given  next 
to  nothing  in  the  way  of  assistance.  He  said 
the  military  government  of  Mengistu  Haile 
Mariam  was  hopeful  that  the  United  States 
would  forget  differences  and  help  fill  the 
food  gap. 

He  said  he  was  certain  that  Western  gov- 
ernments would  have  responded  more  gen- 
erously if  Ethiopia  were  not  a  socialist  state. 
Since  the  revolution,  he  said,  the  nation  had 
averaged  only  $8  per  head  of  population  In 
foreign  aid,  compared  with  a  $22  average  for 
other  developing  countries  with  similar 
problems. 

U.S.  aid  and  humanitarian  assistance  to 
Ethiopia  slowed  to  a  trickle  when  the  revo- 
lutionaries seized  American  property  in  1974 
and  refused  to  pay  compensation.  The 
Dutch,  who  also  have  a  strong  record  of  for- 
eign aid  to  developing  countries,  have  simi- 
lar claims  outstanding,  and  Italy's  contribu- 
tion this  year  has  been  faclllUted  only  by 
the  settlement  of  Its  claims  by  a  National 
Compensation  Commission  that  was  estab- 
lished recently  in  Addis  Ababa. 

Ethiopia's  treasury  is  feeling  the  pinch  of 
a  militacy  budget  that  according  to  the  U.S. 
SUte  Department  drains  27.8  percent  of  Its 
annual  gross  national  product  for  arms 
against  Somalia  in  the  Ogaden  region  and 
rebel  armies  in  Eritrea. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  HONORING  STU- 
DENTS' ACADEMIC  ACHIEVE- 
MENTS 


HON.  ALAN  WHEAT 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  WHEAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomor- 
row Hickman  Mills  High  School  is 
honoring  the  outstanding  academic 
achievements  of  its  students.  At  a 
ceremony  at  the  school  the  students 
will  receive  awards  ranging  from  scho- 
lastic scholarships  to  perfect  attend- 
ance. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  those  students. 
These  young  men  and  women  have  not 
been  content  with  the  mediocre,  but 
have  demonstrated  perseverance  and 
dedication  in  the  pursuit  of  excellence. 
The  awards  are  the  culmination  of 
their  excellent  achievement. 

But  the  meaning  of  excellence  is 
found  not  in  its  accomplishment,  but 
in  its  pursuit.  Excellence  is  a  quality 
acquired  not  at  the  end  of  the  race 
and  not  at  the  starting  line.  Excellence 
is  attained  in  slow  degree  that  requires 
fierce  dedication,  persistence,  and  de- 
termination. I  Itnow  that  these  exem- 
plary students  learned  that  valuable 
lesson. 

It  is  true  that  American  public  edu- 
cation faces  constant  criticism,  some- 
times deservedly  so.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  American  public  schools  have  un- 
dertaken a  unique  challenge— to  edu- 
cate all  Americans  and  to  give  every 
student  the  opportunity  to  pursue  ex- 
cellence. I  am  encouraged  to  see  that 
these  students  at  Hickman  Mills  have 
made  the  most  of  that  opportunity.  I 
would  also  like  to  commend  the  efforts 
of  Principal  Douglas  M.  Lawrence  and 
the  school's  faculty. 

The  awards  issued  will  remind  each 
and  every  student  of  the  rewards  of 
the  dogged  pursuit  of  excellence.  I  am 
proud  to  acknowledge  their  achieve- 
ments and  I  wish  them  the  best  of 
luck  in  their  future  endeavors. 


AT  LAST  A  NUCLEAR  FREEZE 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  RIDGE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  RIDGE.  In  1945.  the  United 
States  led  mankind  into  the  atomic 
and  nuclear  age.  The  United  States  is 
the  only  country  that  has  ever  used 
such  weapons.  The  United  States  has 
a  special  responsibility,  a  moral  imper- 
ative, to  do  whatever  it  can  to  put  that 
destructive  genie  back  in  the  bottle. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
the  House  floor,  a  debate  consuming 
several  weeks,  I  monitored  practically 
every  minute  of  dialog,  talked  to  sever- 
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al  experts,  read  numerous  studies  and 
reports,  and  attempted  to  answer  one 
basic  question:  Ektes  the  United  States 
in  May  1983  have  a  credible  nuclear 
deterrent  capability?  In  other  words,  if 
the  Russians  and  the  United  States 
entered  into  a  complete  bilateral 
freeze  on  production  and  deployment 
of  nuclear  weapons,  would  this  coun- 
try find  itself  at  a  strategic  and  mili- 
tary disadvantage  during  the  course  of 
subsequent  arms  reduction  tallcs? 

I  conclude  that  the  answer  is  "No." 
Each  coimtry  has  an  identifiable  ad- 
vantage with  various  elements  of  its 
nuclear  capability.  Neither  country 
has  a  superior  position  overall.  It  is 
my  belief  that  deterrent  does  not 
mean  parity.  We  have  sufficient  nucle- 
ar capability  to  deter  the  Soviet  Union 
from  initiating  a  nuclear  conflict  and 
will  be  able  to  maintain  that  capability 
during  the  next  several  years. 

From  time  to  time  Congress  will  be 
cUled  upon  to  review  different  weap- 
ons and  delivery  systems  in  order  to 
insure  that  such  deterrent  is  not  lost 
simply  through  the  passage  of  time. 
We  cannot  wait  indefinitely  for  bilat- 
eral agreements  freezing  and/or  reduc- 
ing nuclear  weapons,  but  we  can  be  as- 
sured that  our  efforts  to  do  so  in  the 
next  few  years  can  be  done  from  a  po- 
sition of  real  strength. 

Working  together,  a  bipartisan 
group  of  Congressmen— Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike— succeeded  in 
writing  specific  language  into  the 
freeze  resolution  to  do  two  critically 
important  things: 

First,  to  state  explicity  that  is  a  bi- 
lateral, not  a  unilateral  freeze,  that  is. 
we  do  not  freeze  unless  and  until  the 
Russians  do:  and. 

Second,  to  guarantee  our  right  to  on- 
site  inspections  within  the  Soviet 
Union  to  see  for  ourselves  that  they 
are  doing  all  that  any  agreement  re- 
quires them  to  do. 

Critics  of  the  freeze  also  argued  that 
such  a  resolution  would  tie  the  hands 
of  the  President  and  his  negotiators. 
That  criticism  is  unjustified,  in  my 
view,  because  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
Member  of  Congress- whether  for  or 
against  the  freeze— who  believes  that 
the  United  States  should  be  represent- 
ed at  a  bargaining  table  by  435  nego- 
tiators. And  that  is  what  we  would  be 
doing  if  we  were  to  lock  our  negotia- 
tors into  specific  positions  ahead  of 
time  as  a  result  of  individual  votes 
taken  in  the  House. 

The  nuclear  freeze  is  intended  as  a 
statement— as  a  symbol— of  the  U.S. 
willingness  and  desire  to  call  a  halt  to 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  It  is  not  a 
treaty— the  Senate,  not  the  House,  ap- 
proves treaties.  It  is  not  a  diplomatic 
instruction— those  come  from  the 
White  House  or  the  State  Depart- 
ment. No,  the  nuclear  freeze  does  not 
tie  the  hands  of  the  President  or  his 
negotiators.  In  my  view,  in  fact,  it 
strengthens   their  hands  by  sending 
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them  to  the  bargaining  table  with 
pretty  persuasive  evidence  of  how 
strongly  the  American  people  and 
their  elected  representatives  feel 
about  reducing  the  danger  of  nuclear 
war. 

Finally,  some  observers  have  sug- 
gested that  the  freeze  resolution  was 
weakened  during  the  long  congression- 
al debate  be  the  many  amendments 
the  House  added  to  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  do  not  believe  those  amend- 
ments weakened  the  freeze,  I  think 
they  strengthened  it.  I  think  it  was  im- 
portant to  clear  up  some  of  the  many 
ambigruities  in  the  documents  as  it  was 
originally  drafted. 

During  the  first  day  or  two  of  the 
debate,  even  the  chief  sponsors  of  the 
freeze  resolution  admitted  that  in 
many  ways  they  themselves  could  not 
agree  on  how  the  freeze  would  work, 
or  which  weapons  systems  they  mean 
for  it  to  apply  to  in  actual  practice. 

All  too  often,  I  think.  Congress  is  too 
vague  about  what  it  really  intends  in 
the  legislation  it  passes.  So  the  biparti- 
san effort  to  make  the  freeze  resolu- 
tion a  bit  more  precise  was,  in  my 
view,  a  critically  important  effort  to 
strengthen  it. 

Above  all,  however,  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  about  this  whole  debate  is 
that  here  in  America,  in  May  1983,  we 
have  taken  the  first  step  toward  reduc- 
ing—and hopefully  removing— the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  from  the  face  of 
the  Earth.* 
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comfortable  future  with  funds  he  or 
she  invested  earlier  in  life.« 


DEFENSE  SPENDING:  I 


NO  DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST 
NONWORKING  SPOUSE 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  LUJAN.  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  which  would  increase  from 
the  current  level  of  $250  to  $2,000  the 
amount  of  nonworking  spouse  can 
invest  in  an  individual  retirement  ac- 
coimt. 

In  my  legislation,  the  married  couple 
can  invest  up  to  $4,000  in  an  IRA, 
$2,000  for  each  partner.  It  would  en- 
courage savings  and  provide  an  incen- 
tive for  an  additional  $1,750  in  tax  de- 
ductions from  income.  There  is  no 
reason  to  discriminate  against  the 
nonworking  spouse  by  limiting  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  invested. 
The  only  condition  in  this  bill  is  that 
the  working  spouse  must  earn  at  least 
the  amoimt  being  invested  in  the  IRA. 
As  an  example,  if  the  working  spouse 
earns  only  $3,500  in  a  taxable  year, 
that  is  the  maximum  that  can  be  in- 
vested in  the  IRA  by  both  partners.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  IRA  is  a  very  im- 
portant tool  in  assisting  a  person  in 
providing  for  the  future.  With  the 
state  of  various  retirement  systems, 
this  would  insure  the  investor  of  a 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  May  11,  1983. 
into  the  Congressional  Record: 

Futuristic  talk  of  particle  beams  and 
other  exotic  weapons  has  animated 
debate  on  the  year's  most  controver- 
sial issue,  defense.  However,  the  main 
argument  centers  on  money. 

The  present  defense  buildup  really 
began  when  the  Carter  administration 
initiated  a  program  to  address  the 
post-Vietnam  neglect  of  our  military. 
A  firm  consensus  emerged  in  the 
Nation  on  the  need  to  strengthen  our 
Armed  Forces.  The  growth  of  Soviet 
military  power  and  the  increasing  mili- 
tary demands  on  the  United  States  in 
the  world  combined  to  pose  the  cen- 
tral question  for  our  defense  policy 
today:  not  whether  we  should  toughen 
up  our  defenses,  but  how  much  we 
should  spend  on  a  buildup  and  what 
we  should  buy. 

President  Reagan's  answer  has  been 
to  expand  and  accelerate  the  spending 
plans  formulated  by  President  Carter. 
For  the  period  from  1984  to  1988, 
President  Reagan  has  requested  more 
than  $1,800  billion  in  defense  budget 
authority.  If  approved,  this  will  result 
in  a  real  rise  of  50  percent  in  defense 
spending  over  the  previous  5  years. 

The  cost  of  the  President's  defense 
plan  is  attributable  in  part  to  a  new 
definition  of  the  American  military's 
role  in  the  world.  His  basic  strategy 
envisions  simultaneous  military  action 
on  several  fronts,  including  a  major 
war  against  the  Soviets  in  Europe  and 
a  simultaneous  conflict  with  them  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Such  a  strategy 
means  more  spending  for  larger  con- 
ventional forces.  Furthermore,  the 
Reagan  administration  wants  strategic 
modernization.  Both  these  policies 
have  helped  swell  the  percentage  of 
the  Pentagon's  budget  going  to  pro- 
cure military  hardware.  Ambitious 
procurement  programs  will  modernize 
our  Army  divisions,  supply  four  new 
tactical  Air  Force  wings,  and  provide  a 
600-ship  Navy  and  several  new  strate- 
gic systems  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

In  1981,  President  Reagan's  defense 
proposals  sailed  through  Congress.  In 
1982,  he  pushed  through  another  big 
increase  in  defense  spending.  As  the 
economy  languished  in  recession,  how- 
ever, the  consensus  behind  the  build- 
up began  to  erode.  Stagnant  business 
activity  and  high  unemployment  have 
reduced  tax  revenues  and  raised  Fed- 
eral outlays  for  jobless  benefits.  There 
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have  been  fears  that  large  deficits 
could  prevent  sustained  economic  re- 
covery. Experts  wonder  if  the  defense 
budget  has  been  thoroughly  reviewed 
or  if  the  economy  can  absorb  the 
buildup  in  so  short  a  time. 

The  defense  buildup  probably  will 
not  have  adverse  effects  as  long  as  our 
economy  is  not  recovering  from  the  re- 
cession. If  the  economy  recovers 
strongly,  however,  the  civilian  sector 
could  begin  to  tiUce  up  capacity  and 
credit.  This  competition  for  capacity 
and  credit  could  lead  to  shortages  of 
capital,  manpower,  and  materials. 
Some  crowding  out  of  private  invest- 
ment is  likely,  and  cost  increases  in 
the  defense  sector  may  spill  into  the 
larger  economy  and  cause  a  resurgence 
of  inflation. 

The  defense  budget  has  always  frus- 
trated Congress,  and  indications  are 
that  the  frustration  will  last.  In  prac- 
tice. Congress  has  been  able  to  exert 
only  limited  influence  on  defense 
policy.  Members  of  Congress  are 
seldom  privy  to  the  kind  of  informa- 
tion required  to  evaluate  a  weapon 
system.  Much  of  Congress  action  on 
the  defense  budget  takes  place  after 
the  military  has  already  decided  that  a 
weapon  system  should  be  built. 

One  problem  making  consistent 
funding  of  defense  difficult  for  Con- 
gress is  the  volatility  of  public  opinion. 
Congress  tends  to  fund  defense  in 
roller-coaster  fashion— big  increases  in 
some  years  and  drastic  declines  in 
others — depending  on  public  thinking 
at  the  time.  This  problem  may  arise 
again  in  connection  with  the  Reagan 
defense  program.  Americans  now  seem 
to  be  more  concerned  about  the  econo- 
my and  rising  Federal  deficits,  and 
they  want  Congress  to  cut  the  defense 
request. 

This  public  opinion  is  reflected  in 
changes  that  the  Pentagon  construct- 
ed defense  budgets  too  hastily  and 
that  almost  all  of  the  weapon  plans 
conceived  during  the  past  three  ad- 
ministrations were  included  despite 
their  ineffectiveness.  To  the  extent 
that  these  charges  are  believed,  Mr. 
Reagan  will  find  it  hard  to  convince 
the  public  that  his  defense  programs 
make  sense. 

Another  problem  Congress  constant- 
ly faces  is  explosive  growth  in  the  cost 
of  defense  systems.  Waste  in  some  pro- 
grams and  cost  overruns  due  to  delays 
and  steeply  rising  prices  are  aspects  of 
the  problem.  The  Reagan  administra- 
tion tried  to  contain  this  cost  growth, 
but  the  most  recent  report  on  its  pro- 
curement initiatives  is  not  encourag- 
ing. The  defense  sector  is  so  inflation- 
ary that  cost  increases  are  beginning 
to  stymie  the  progress  we  have  made 
in  strengthening  our  conventional 
forces.  Also,  many  weapon  systems 
that  should  be  canceled  because  of 
cost  survive  because  of  the  jobs  they 
create.  The  effect  of  these  jobs  should 
not    be    underestimated.    By    nature. 
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Congress  likes  to  spread  defense  con- 
tracts around  to  as  many  places  as  pos- 
sible. After  it  approves  a  weapon 
system,  management,  labor,  and  the 
system's  friends  in  government  fight 
to  keep  the  program  alive.  During  the 
1970's,  Congress  chose  to  kill  few 
weapon  systems. 

The  search  for  defense  savings  leads 
Congress  into  another  problem:  an  old, 
established  pattern  of  cutting  first  and 
most  the  funding  for  spare  parts,  fuel, 
ammunition,  depot  repair,  and  other 
elements  of  the  operations  and  main- 
tenance accoimts— items  affecting 
military  readiness.  Cutting  these  items 
yields  the  biggest  near-term  budget 
savings,  but  these  items  are  essential 
to  fighting  a  sustained  conventional 
war.  Thus,  readiness  suffers  and  our 
forces  are  not  as  prepared  as  they 
should  be. 

Congress  will  face  a  new  problem  as 
procurement  and  modernization  take  a 
larger  share  of  the  defense  budget.  It 
will  be  hard  for  Congress  to  cut  the 
readiness-related  accounts,  as  it  has  in 
the  past,  since  these  moneys  will  be 
needed  to  maintain  the  new  weapon 
systems  being  delivered.  We  approach 
what  many  experts  call  an  outyear  di- 
lemma in  which  Congress  either  must 
cut  ongoing  procurement  programs  or 
must  face  a  very  serious  erosion  of 
military  readiness.* 


REV.  LEON  SULLIVAN  SAYS  IT  IS 
TIME  FOR  A  MANDATORY 
FAIR  EMPLOYMENT  CODE  FOR 
AMERICAN  FIRMS  OPERA-HNG 
IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1977,  the  Reverend  Leon  H.  Sullivan, 
pastor  of  the  Zion  Baptist  Church  in 
Philadelphia  has  led  a  valiant  and  tire- 
less campaign  to  encourage  American 
firms  operating  in  South  Africa  to  vol- 
untarily adopt  a  fair  employment  code 
that  would  eliminate  discriminatory, 
racist,  and  unjust  practices  toward 
their  black  employees.  But  for  some 
time  Reverend  Sullivan  has  been 
saying,  to  all  who  would  hear,  that  it 
is  now  time  to  mandate  a  fair  employ- 
ment code  for  U.S.  firms  operating  in 
South  Africa  and  to  impose  heavy  pen- 
alties on  firms  which  would  continue 
to  discriminate  or  exploit  their  black 
workers. 

Yesterday  in  the  Washington  Post, 
Reverend  Sullivan  published  an  Op-Ed 
piece  eloquently  explaining  why  he 
now  favored  the  adoption  of  a  manda- 
tory code  and  why  he  supports  legisla- 
tion that  I  had  introduced— H.R. 
1693— which  is  cosponsored  by  44  of 
my  colleagues. 
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In  testimony  before  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  last  year.  Rev- 
erend Sullivan  urged  quick  action  on  a 
mandatory  code.  He  expressed  dismay 
that  while  some  146  companies  has 
signed  the  Sullivan  code,  another  142 
U.S.  firms  operating  in  South  Africa 
had  not.  In  addition,  over  one-third  of 
the  signatory  companies  had  failed  to 
make  any  progress  in  implementing 
the  six  principles  of  the  code: 

Nonsegregation  of  the  races  in  All  Eating. 
Comfort.  Locker  Rooms,  and  Woric  Facili- 
ties 

Equal  and  Fair  Employment  Practices  for 
All  Employees 

Equal  Pay  for  All  Employees  Doing  Equal 
or  Comparable  Work  for  the  Same  Period  of 
Time 

Initiation  and  Development  of  Training 
Programs  that  Will  Prepare  Blacks.  Col- 
oreds,  and  Asians  in  Substantial  Numbers 
for  Supervisory,  Administrative.  Clerical, 
and  Technical  Jobs 

Increasing  the  Number  of  Blacks,  Col- 
oreds,  and  Asians  in  Management  and  Su- 
pervisory Positions 

Improving  the  Quality  of  Employees' 
Lives  Outside  the  Work  Environment  in 
Such  Areas  as  Housing,  Transportation. 
Schooling,  Recreation,  and  Health  Facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  deeply  concerned  about 
the  plight  of  South  Africa's  blacks 
who  suffer  under  the  most  systematic, 
legally  enshrined  system  of  discrimina- 
tion, known  as  apartheid,  I  ask  that 
Reverend  Sullivan's  article  be  reprint- 
ed in  today's  Congressional  Record.  I 
would  also  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  say  that  this  Nation  owes  a  debt 
of  gratitude  to  Reverend  Sullivan  and 
his  supporters  for  the  tremendous 
work  that  they  have  done  over  the 
years  to  improve  the  condition  of 
South  Africa's  24  million  black  inhab- 
itants. 

May  I  also  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  cosponsoring  H.R.  1693  and 
in  working  for  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion in  this  House  which  would  indi- 
cate to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  is  willing  to  act  against  the  day- 
to-day  horrors  of  the  apartheid 
system. 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  10, 19831 

It's  Tike  To  Step  Up  the  Pressure  on 
SoDTH  Africa 

(By  Leon  H.  Sullivan) 

The  so-called  Sullivan  principles  that  I 
initiated  six  years  ago  were  intended  to 
bring  the  actions  and  influences  of  Ameri- 
can companies  in  South  Africa  to  bear 
against  the  racist  practices  and  apartheid 
laws  of  that  country.  It  was  my  hope  that 
the  principles  would  initiate  similar  efforts 
by  multinational  companies  from  other 
parts  of  the  world,  thereby  creating  a  global 
multinational  campaign  in  South  Africa 
against  the  racial  injustices  that  have  exist- 
ed there  for  300  years.  It  was  also  my  intent 
that  the  principles  would  serve  as  a  catalyst 
to  help  change  segregation  practices  in 
other  private  and  public  places  throughout 
the  country. 

I  have  attempted  to  make  it  clear  from 
the  beginning  that  the  principles  are  not 
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the  total  solution  to  the  South  African 
problem,  and  that  even  If  they  were  imple- 
mented to  the  optimum,  the  principles 
alone  could  not  end  apartheid.  Apartheid  is 
a  ruthless.  Inhumane  system  of  practices 
and  laws  deeply  embedded  in  the  world's 
most  racist  society,  and  in  order  for  apart- 
heid to  be  completely  eradicated,  it  requires 
the  combined  efforts  of  many  forces,  includ- 
ing governments,  companies,  churches, 
unions,  the  United  Nations,  those  who  be- 
lieve injustice  within  the  country,  and  world 
public  opinion.  But  it  Is  my  firm  opinion 
that  the  multinational  corporations  have  a 
major  role  to  play.  In  the  past  they  have 
been  the  main  beneficiaries  of  cheap  labor 
and  profits  from  this  evil  and  unjust  system 
and  among  its  main  supporters.  It  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  these  companies  to 
help  change  that  system.  Otherwise,  they 
have  no  moral  justification  for  remaining  in 
South  Africa,  and  should  be  compelled  to 
leave  the  country. 

The  principles  were  never  intended  to  be  a 
camouflage  for  corporations  to  hide  behind, 
but  were  meant,  along  with  other  thrusts,  to 
help  end  race  discrimination  and  apartheid 
in  South  Africa.  It  was  hoped  this  could  be 
done  by  peaceful  means,  without  the  need 
for  devastating  war  and  the  loss  of  millions 
of  lives  and  the  predictable  involvement  of 
most  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  particularly 
the  superpowers,  that  could  lead  to  an 
atomic  corif  rontation. 

Though  progress  is  still  limited  in  compar- 
ison to  the  enormous  size  of  the  problems, 
the  principles  are  beginning  to  work.  Start- 
ing from  where  we  began  six  years  ago  at  a 
near  "lero"  base  where  blacks  were  not  even 
legally  considered  "employees"  in  that 
country,  some  significant  changes  are  occur- 
ring: 

Throughout  South  Africa,  plants  are 
being  desegregated  in  spite  of  the  laws. 

Blacks  and  other  nonwhites  are  being  up- 
graded, for  the  first  time,  to  administrative 
and  supervisory  jobs. 
Blacks  are  sup>ervising  whites,  for  the  first 
'.  time,  in  South  Africa. 

Blacks  and  nonwhites  are  being  trained 
for  skilled  jobs  in  ever  Increasing  numbers. 
Black  representative  registered  and  unreg- 
istered trade  unions  are  now  beginning  to  be 
recognized. 

Technical  schools  training  blacks  and 
other  nonwhites  are  being  built. 

Black  businesses,  in  increasing  numbers, 
are  being  initiated. 

Equal  pay  for  equal  work  is  begining  to  be 
instituted. 

Companies  are  beginning  to  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  blacks  and  other  non- 
whites  outside  the  workplace:  in  housing, 
health  care,  and  education. 

For  the  first  time,  some  company  execu- 
tives are  beginning  to  lobby  for  an  end  to  all 
racial  discriminatory  laws  and  the  apartheid 
system. 

Also,  the  principles  have  led  the  way  in 
the  initiation  of  similar  codes  of  conduct  for 
companies  operating  in  South  Africa  from 
aroimd  the  world,  including  a  group  of 
South  African  companies  that  employ 
nearly  1  million  workers,  most  of  them 
black. 

In  conjunction  with  the  principles,  the 
Arthur  D.  Little  Co.  has  formulated  the 
most  stringent  and  comprehensive  measure- 
ment requirements  for  fair  employment  and 
social  responsibility  practices  ever  developed 
for  multinational  corporations  operating  in 
a  foreign  country. 

As  a  result  of  the  principles,  the  last  six 
years  have  marked  the  beginning  of  a  revo- 
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lution  in  industrial  race  relations  In  South 
Africa. 

Unfortunately,  even  considering  these  be- 
ginnings, the  vast  changes  necessary  are  not 
happening  fast  enough.  The  necessity  for 
greater  changes— visible,  broad,  effective 
and  quick— is  imperative.  No  one  is  more 
aware  than  I  that  the  principles  and  other 
codes  must  be  pushed  harder  for  greater 
and  faster  results.  It  is  my  view  that  if  the 
principles  and  codes  of  other  nations  are  en- 
forced and  vigorously  implemented  and 
monitored,  they  can  work  for  change,  but  in 
order  to  bring  this  about,  more  pressure  is 
needed  on  the  companies  for  fuller  and 
swifter  compliance. 

In  my  opinion,  the  voluntary  support  of 
the  principles  has  been  effective,  but  is  not 
getting  the  desired  results  quickly  enough. 
More  enforcement  is  needed.  As  I  have  testi- 
fied before  congressional  committees  on  sev- 
eral occasions:  "the  full  compliance  with  the 
principles  of  all  American  companies  with 
operations  in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
should  be  made  mandatory  by  the  United 
States  government,  and  backed  up  with  em- 
bargoes, tax  penalties,  sanctions,  loss  of  gov- 
ernment contracts  and  any  other  effective 
means." 

There  are  150  American  companies  oper- 
ating in  South  Africa  that  have  not  as  yet 
signed  the  Sullivan  principles,  and  against 
those  companies  there  should  be  immediate 
divestment  actions  by  stockholders,  institu- 
tions, pension  funds,  government  bodies  and 
other  fiduciaries.  These  companies  repre- 
sent 20  percent  of  the  investments  of  Ameri- 
can companies  in  South  Africa. 

Of  the  remaining  150  companies  that  have 
signed  the  principles,  one-third  are  receiving 
"failing  grades"  in  compliance,  according  to 
the  annual  Arthur  D.  Little  report.  These 
companies  should  be  contacted  by  stock- 
holders and  fiduciaries  and  asked  for  writ- 
ten assurances  they  will  do  better  in  the 
coming  year,  accompanied  by  a  plan  for 
doing  so.  Otherwise  there  should  be  target- 
ed divestment  actions  against  those  compa- 
nies. Companies  receiving  "passing  grades" 
according  to  the  Little  Report  should  be 
urged  by  stockholders  to  remain  in  their  top 
categories,  or  face  divestment. 

American  companies  employ  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  workers  in  South  Africa.  For 
these  efforts  on  the  part  of  multinational 
companies  to  be  broadly  visible  and  effec- 
tive, participation  will  have  to  be  global.  I 
have  traveled  abroad  and  have  urged  divest- 
ment actions  against  foreign  companies  in 
South  African  subsidiaries  that  are  not 
living  up  to  their  codes.  I  have  appealed  for 
strong  government  action  by  the  nations 
and  their  parliaments  as  pressure  against 
company  noncompliance. 

Foremost,  I  see  the  necessity  for  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  rights  of  association  for 
black  workers,  and  the  recognition  of  their 
representative  registered  and  unregistered 
trade  unions,  thereby  empowering  black 
workers  to  speak  out  for  their  rights  on  the 
Job,  as  they  will  one  day  speak  out  for  their 
rights  in  society.  The  growing  strength  of 
the  black  worker  is  one  of  the  greatest 
hopes  for  peaceful  change  in  South  Africa. 
It  is  clear  that  the  main  problem  in  South 
Africa  is  not  just  fair  employment  practices, 
or  equal  opportunity,  or  better  schools,  as 
important  as  all  these  needs  are.  The  main 
problem  is  freedom,  including  the  end  to 
influx  control,  an  end  to  the  Incredible 
homeland  policy,  and  full  political  equality 
for  the  black  population.  Therefore,  beyond 
the  principles,  it  is  my  position  that  until 
apartheid  ends  and  full  equality  is  achieved 
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for  blacks,  there  should  be  no  new  expan- 
sion in  South  Africa  by  American  compa- 
nies, no  new  bank  loans  to  the  South  Afri- 
can government,  and  no  sales  to  the  South 
African  police  or  military. 

Perhaps  the  Sullivan  principles  and  the 
other  codes  in  the  world  will  only  do  so 
much,  and  only  go  so  far.  Perhaps  the  only 
way  South  Africa  can  be  fundamentally 
changed  Is  by  massive  conflict  and  a  devas- 
tating war.  But  I  believe  that  attempts  must 
be  made  to  find  peaceful  means  for  change 
if  it  U  still  possible. 

If  these  world  multinational  company  ef- 
forts are  aggressively  Initiated,  and  broadly 
and  effectively  applied  and  closely  moni- 
tored, they  will  have  to  make  a  difference. 

None  of  us  can  be  sure  the  total  goals  of 
the  principles  will  ultimately  be  attained: 
but  things  are  beginning  to  happen  in 
South  Africa  as  a  result  of  the  principles. 
They  are  a  catalyst  for  social  change  in 
South  Africa. 

In  this  endeavor,  powerful  support  will  be 
needed  beyond  the  companies,  including  un- 
relenting and  much  clearer  commitments  to 
racial  justice  in  South  Africa  from  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Congress  and 
other  government  leaders  and  nations.  But  I 
have  faith  that  with  God's  help,  and  with 
all  the  forces  for  human  justice— within  and 
without  South  Africa— aggressively  pursu- 
ing their  aims,  there  is  still  hope  for  a  non- 
violent solution  to  the  elimination  of  apart- 
heid. Considering  the  awesome  conse- 
quences and  magnitude  of  death  and  de- 
struction and  international  upheaval  should 
these  efforts  fail,  somehow  we  must  suc- 
ceed.* 


MEDICARE  REFORM  BILL 
INTRODUCTION 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  GREIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Medicare  Reform 
Act  of  1983,  which  seelcs  to  extend  cov- 
erage under  the  medicare  program.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  the  sponsor  of  this 
bill,  which  is  aimed  at  providing  more 
services  to  senior  citizens  and  designed 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  program  by 
including  some  preventive  measures.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
will  give  this  legislation  serious  and 
thoughtful  consideration.  In  the  past, 
I  have  introduced  and  seen  passed  pro- 
visions of  my  bill  extending  coverage. 
This  bill  is  a  continued  effort  to  enact 
reforms  in  our  system. 

I  realize  that  many  of  us  here  today 
are  concerned  about  the  Federal 
budget  and  are  trying  to  balance  fiscal 
restraint  with  adequate  fimding  levels 
for  social  services  and  health  care.  I 
feel,  however,  that  health  care  for  sen- 
iors is  not  an  area  in  which  we  are 
spending  uimecessarily.  Our  seniors 
are  a  resource  and,  as  their  numbers 
grow  with  oiu-  demographic  changes, 
are  an  active  and  important  part  of 
our  Nation.  Because  their  health  is 
vital  to  them  and  to  their  participa- 
tion in  all  sectors  of  society.  I  think  it 
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is  important  for  us  to  aid  seniors  in 
paying  for  health  care.  They,  more 
than  any  other  sector  of  our  popula- 
tion, utilize  health  care  services  more 
frequently  and  extensively.  The  cost 
of  this  health  care  is  fast  becoming 
prohibitive.  My  bill  would  include  cov- 
erage under  the  program  for  the  fit- 
ting, prescribing,  and  cost  of  eye- 
glasses, hearing  aids,  and  dentures.  It 
also  provides  coverage  for  dental  work, 
annual  physical  examinations,  and 
routine  foot  care.  It  liberalizes  the  re- 
quirement for  reimbursement  for 
home  health  care  and  includes  "rou- 
tine chore  services"  as  part  of  a  home 
health  program,  as  well  as  eliminating 
the  $60  deductible  under  part  B  of  the 
program  and  authorizing  reimburse- 
ment for  orthopedic  shoes. 

Over  the  long  term,  many  of  my  pro- 
posals would  decrease  costs  for  the 
program  by  decreasing  the  need  for 
hospitalization.  For  instance,  if  the 
medicare  program  covered  annual 
physical  exams,  beneficiaries  would  be 
more  likely  to  go  have  the  exam, 
which  would  result  in  inexpensive 
early  detection  and  treatment  of  a 
problem  instead  of  requiring  more  se- 
rious and  extensive  treatment  later. 
We  would  keep  the  program  from  in- 
stitutionalizing people  who  do  not 
have  the  capacity  to  live  totally  inde- 
pendently but  who  do  not  need  the  24- 
hour  care  of  a  costly  institution  by  lib- 
eralizing home  health  requirements. 
Coverage  for  routine  foot  care  and  or- 
thopedic shoes  could,  again,  reduce 
costs  over  the  long  run  by  preventing 
the  occurrence  of  problems  which 
have  the  potential  to  become  more  se- 
rious later  in  life  and,  in  the  end,  put 
more  financial  strain  on  the  system. 

I  do  feel  that  this  is  an  area  in  which 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  provide 
support,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
shall  give  some  time  to  discussing  this 
issue  during  the  98th  Congress.* 
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daughters  of  South  Philadelphia  High 
School. 

As  they  gather  on  May  11,  1983,  to 
celebrate  those  75  years  of  glory  and 
triumph,  we  can  only  hope  that  the 
next  75  years  are  as  generous  to  the 
Philadelphia  area  and  to  America  as 
were  the  previous  75. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  my  con- 
gratulations.* 


THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
SOUTH  PHILADELPHIA  HIGH 
SCHOOL  £i 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUEHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  POGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  want  to  commend  the  students 
and  Alumni  of  South  Philadelphia 
High  School  on  this  the  75th  anniver- 
sary of  the  school. 

Few  schools  in  this  Nation,  let  alone 
in  this  city,  have  contributed  more  to 
every  sector  of  our  society.  This  list  of 
graduates  who  have  made  their  marks 
on  the  canvas  of  America's  landscape 
is  awesome,  to  say  the  least. 

The  arts,  government,  science,  medi- 
cine, business,  the  field  of  education 
and  the  field  of  sports— all  have  been 
profoundly  influenced  by  the  sons  and 


THREE  CELEBRATE  25  YEARS  IN 
PRIESTHOOD 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  recognize  three 
dedicated  Catholic  priests  in  the  First 
District  of  Maryland,  all  of  whom  will 
be  celebrating  the  25th  anniversary  of 
their  ordination  to  the  priesthood  on 
May  31.  1983. 

A  native  Washingtonian,  Father 
Paul  F.  Liston  attended  St.  Paul's 
(now  Mackin)  High  School,  Catholic 
University,  and  Christ  the  King  Semi- 
nary in  St.  Bonaventure,  N.Y.  He  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Cardi- 
nal Patrick  A.  O 'Boyle  on  May  31, 
1958,  at  St.  Matthew's  Cathedral. 

Following  ordination  he  was  as- 
signed to  St.  Hugh's  Parish,  Green- 
belt,  and  was  transferred  to  Blessed 
Sacrament  in  1962.  He  was  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  Cathedral  Latin  School  from 
1964  until  1971  when  he  was  appointed 
a  chaplain  in  the  campus  ministry  at 
American  University,  with  residence  at 
Annunciation  Parish. 

After  a  year  of  sabbatical  study  from 
1979  to  1980,  Father  Liston  was  as- 
signed to  St.  Francis  Xavier  Parish, 
Washington,  as  associate  pastor.  He 
was  appointed  pastor  of  Holy  Face 
Parish,  Great  Mills,  in  1981. 

Father  Richard  J.  Smola,  a  native  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  attended  John  Car- 
roll University  there  and  St.  Mary's 
Seminary  in  Baltimore.  He  was  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood  by  Cardinal 
Patrick  A.  O'Boyle  on  May  31,  1958.  at 
St.  Matthew's  Cathedral. 

Father  Smola's  first  assignment  was 
to  St.  Ignatius  Parish.  Oxon  Hill:  and 
he  has  also  served  as  an  associate 
pastor  at  St.  Peter's,  Washington;  St. 
Mark's,  Hyattsville;  Holy  Angels, 
Avenue;  St.  Ambrose,  Cheverly;  and 
Holy  Redeemer,  Kensington. 

In  1974  he  was  assigned  as  pastor  to 
Holy  Face  Parish,  Great  Mills,  and  in 
1976  was  appointed  the  vicar  for  St. 
Mary's  County.  In  1981  he  became 
pastor  of  St.  Aloysius  Parish.  Leonard- 
town,  and  dean  of  St.  Mary's  County. 

Father  Francis  J.  Murphy  was  bom 
in  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  and  attended 
schools  in  New  York  City  and  St.  Pius 
X  College,  Saranac  Lake,  N.Y.  He  re- 
ceived his  seminary  training  at  Regina 
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Cleri  Seminary,  Saskatchewan,  and 
was  ordained  by  Cardinal  O'Boyle  on 
May  31.  1958,  at  St.  Matthew's  Cathe- 
dral. 

He  was  an  associate  pastor  at  St.  An- 
thony's Parish  for  3  years  following 
ordination,  then  joined  the  faculty  of 
Cathedral  Latin  School,  where  he  was 
chairman  of  the  religious  education 
department.  He  remained  there  until 
1967,  and  from  1963  until  1967  was 
also  assistant  director  of  the  Archdioc- 
esan  Confraternity  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine Office. 

Prom  1970  until  1973  Father 
Murphy  was  on  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  San  Francisco,  and  on  re- 
turning to  the  Washington  Archdio- 
cese was  appointed  director  of  the 
Archdiocesan  Office  of  Education,  a ' 
post  he  held  for  3  years.  In  1975  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Arch- 
diocesan Office  for  Research,  Plan- 
ning and  Development,  and  in  1977 
was  named  assistant  to  Bishop  Eugene 
Marino  on  the  Archdiocesan  Evangeli- 
zation Coordinating  Committee. 

In  1978  he  accepted  a  1-year  ap- 
pointment as  a  visiting  professor  at 
the  University  of  San  Francisco,  and 
in  1980  he  became  administrative  as- 
sistant to  the  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Catholic  Educational  Association. 

Following  an  appointment  as  associ- 
ate pastor  of  Blessed  Sacrament 
Parish  in  1979,  Father  Murphy  was 
named  administrator  pro  tem  of  St. 
Mary's,  Bryantown.  Since  June  of  1982 
he  has  been  on  the  faculty  of  Holy 
Name  College,  Oakland,  Calif. 

Each  of  these  priests  has  devoted  25 
selfless  years  to  the  church,  and  it  is 
with  deep  appreciation  that  I  con- 
gratulate them  on  their  long  record  of 
service  to  humanity.* 


BILATERAL  FOREIGN  AID:  THE 
CHINESE  LESSON 


HON.  JACK  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
always  gratifying  to  have  other  na- 
tions follow  our  example  of  generosity. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  field  of  foreign 
aid  there  appears  to  have  been  a  prob- 
lem in  translation. 

The  People's  Republic  of  China,  a 
vast  and  underdeveloped  Communist 
economy  has  initiated  a  bilateral  for- 
eign aid  program.  On  the  eve  of  his 
visit  to  Yugoslavia,  Communist  Party 
Secretary  Hu  Yaobang  has  aimounced 
a  foreign  aid  package  of  $120  million 
to  that  nation.  The  Financial  Times 
reports  that  the  aid  package  is  being 
used  as  a  foreign  policy  tool  to  "pave 
the  way  for  a  cordial  reception." 
While  this  is  normally  one  of  the  aims 
of  foreign  aid,  I  question  the  financing 
mechanism  being  used  by  the  PRC. 
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Many  of  our  coUeafi:ues  will  recall 
that  the  PRC  has  recently  begun  bor- 
rowing substantial  amounts  from  the 
World  Bank,  including  the  interest- 
free,  50-year  loans  disbursed  by  the 
International  Development  Associa- 
tion. In  1983,  this  lending  will  amount 
to  $260  million,  with  about  half  in  the 
interest-free  category.  In  other  words, 
the  PRC  will  borrow,  free  of  interest 
with  50  years  to  repay,  exactly  the 
funds  which  it  is  using  to  "pave  the 
way"  for  Mr.  Hu. 

It  may  surprise  many  of  our  col- 
leagues to  know  that  they  are  financ- 
ing the  PRC's  foreign  aid  program.  It 
may  further  surprise  them  to  know 
that  their  generosity  is  about  to  in- 
crease. The  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  reported  out  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee  includes  an 
extra  $245  million  for  IDA.  This  is  in 
addition  to  the  $700  million  already 
provided  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Of  course,  not  all  of  these  additional 
IDA  funds  will  be  provided  for  relend- 
ing  in  foreign  idd  programs.  The 
World  Bank's  Monthly  Operational 
Summary  for  March  indicates  that 
fimds  will  be  made  available  for  im- 
proving facilities  for  mining,  petrole- 
um production  and  petrochemicals,  all 
of  which  are  owned  by  nationalized  in- 
dustries and  compete  directly  with  our 
domestic,  privately  owned  industries. 

So  that  my  colleagues  may  review 
the  lessons  to  be  drawn,  I  ask  that  the 
Financial  Times  article  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD. 

[From  the  Finance  Times,  May  10, 1983] 

China  hams  Yugoslavia  $120  Million  on 

EvB  or  Hu  Visit  to  Belgrade 

(By  Aleksander  Lebl  in  Belgr&de  and  David 

Buchan  in  London) 

China  has  taken  the  unusual  step  of 
making  Yugoslavia  a  short-term  hard  cur- 
rency loan  of  $120m,  thereby  helping  pave 
the  way  for  a  cordial  reception  in  Belgi-ade 
today  of  Hu  Yaobang.  its  top  party  leader, 
on  the  second  leg  of  his  East  European  tour. 

Hu's  first  trip  abroad  In  his  new  capacity 
as  general  secretary  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Party  is  clearly  designed  to  reward  non- 
aligned  Yugoslavia  and  maverick  Romania 
for  maintaining  friendly  ties  with  Peking, 
even  during  the  worst  of  Sino-Soviet  hostil- 
ities. It  also  seems  aimed  at  sounding  out  re- 
action to  current  reconciliation  moves  be- 
tween China  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Chinese  official  is  confining  his  trip 
to  Yugoslavia  and  Romania,  where  he  held 
weekend  talks  with  President  Nicolae 
Ceausescu.  But  senior  members  of  his  en- 
tourage are  due  to  go  on  to  the  other  five 
East  European  countries  that  are  close 
allies  of  Moscow. 

China  has  now  joined  15  Nato  and  neutral 
governments  in  the  West,  as  well  as  Kuwait, 
in  giving  Yugoslavia  financial  loans  and 
trade  credit  extensions  worth  $1.3bn  to  help 
it  overcome  its  debt  servicing  crisis.  Peking, 
like  the  rest  apparently  judges  Yugoslavia 
to  be  a  valuable  buffer  between  Nato  and 
the  Warsaw  Pact. 

Unlike  the  Western  countries,  whose  aid 
to  Yugoslavia  is  in  the  form  of  government 
agreements,  the  Chinese  loan  is  a  short- 
term  deposit  with  the  Yugoslav  national 
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This  move  follows  on  a  trade  protocol 
signed  by  Mr.  MUat  Sukovic.  the  Yugoslav 
Vice-Premier,  in  Peking  in  March.  This  calls 
for  a  substantial  Increase  in  two-way  trade, 
from  only  $50m  last  year  to  a  surprising 
$1.2bn  in  1984.  Yugoslavia  has  also  agreed 
to  reconstruct  Chinese  factories  in  Tientsin, 
in  return  for  oil  which  China  is  owed  in 
barter  deals  from  the  Middle  East  and 
Africa. 

Cutting  Yugoslavia's  oil  import  bill  settled 
in  hard  currency  is  a  Government  priority. 
On  his  trip  to  Belgrade  in  March,  Mr.  Niko- 
lai Tlkhonov.  the  Soviet  Prime  Minister, 
promised  a  20  per  cent  increase  this  year  in 
Soviet  oil  shipments  under  the  bilateral 
clearing  arrangement  between  the  two 
countries. 

In  fanning  out  across  Eastern  Europe, 
Chinese  officials  are  also  giving  their  ver- 
sion of  remaining  obstacles  to  Sino-Soviet 
rapprochement.  At  a  Bucharest  dinner  in 
his  honour  late  last  week,  Hu  made  only  an 
oblique  reference  to  past  hostilities  with  the 
Soviet  Union  by  thanking  Romania  for  in- 
valuable support  in  China's  defence  of  "just 
norms  of  international  relations  and  of  rela- 
tions between  Communist  parties." 

In  an  interview  with  Tanjug.  the  Yugoslav 
news  agency,  however,  Hu  said  that  Indo- 
china, where  Moscow  and  Peking  are  back- 
ing rival  claimants  for  power  in  Kampu- 
chea, was  "obviously"  the  main  obstacle.  He 
also  criticised  the  "military  occupation  of 
one  socialist  country  by  another,"  an  appar- 
ent reference  to  the  Red  Army's  presence  in 
Afghanistan. 
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SACRAMENTO'S  LARRY 
WREYPORD 


RABBI  LANDSBERG— FIFTEEN 
YEARS  OP  DEDICATED  SERVICE 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  and  privilege  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  the  many 
achievements  of  Rabbi  Alfred  B. 
Landsberg  who  is  celebrating  his  15th 
anniversary  at  Temple  Emanu-El  in 
Edison,  N.J. 

Rabbi  Landsberg  is  a  humanitarian 
in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  He  has 
made  a  vast  contribution  not  only  to 
the  synagogue,  but  to  our  community 
as  well. 

He  has  served  twice  as  president  of 
our  local  clergy  association  and  has 
also  presided  over  the  Rabbinic  Asso- 
ciation of  Middlesex  Coimty,  N.J. 

Among  his  special  interests  is  his 
work  as  chaplain  of  the  Woodbridge 
State  School  where  his  example  and 
guidance  have  enhanced  student  life. 

At  Temple  Emanu-El,  he  is  a  most 
caring  and  responsive  rabbi,  serving 
his  congregation  with  a  sense  of  pur- 
pose and  compassion  for  people  that  is 
truly  inspiring. 

Our  community  is  celebrating  Rabbi 
Landsberg's  15  years  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice and  showing  our  appreciation 
through  "A  Gala  Evening  of  Song,"  a 
most  fitting  tribute  to  a  man  whose 
unselfish  efforts  and  spiritual  guid- 
ance have  been  a  gift  to  us  all.* 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11, 1983 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  pay  tribute  to  Larry  Wreyford,  an 
Air  Logistics  Command  management 
specialist  at  McClellan  Air  Force  Base. 
I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  Mr. 
Wreyford  has  recently  been  honored 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  Indi- 
vidual Value  Engineering  Award  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  This  award  honors  a 
valued  engineering  proposal  that  will 
save  the  Air  Force  nearly  $110  million 
in  equipment  and  fuel  costs  over  a  2- 
year  period.  The  plan  proposes  switch- 
ing support  generators,  now  used  to 
generate  power  for  bomber  and  cargo 
aircraft  on  the  ground,  to  the  same 
use  for  fighter  aircraft.  These  genera- 
tors bum  38  erallons  of  fuel  an  hour, 
but  Wreyford  found  that  generators 
burning  7  gallons  per  hour  would 
produce  adequate  power  for  the 
bomber  and  cargo  aircraft.  The  fighter 
aircraft,  which  have  greater  power  de- 
mands, will  make  more  efficient  use  of 
these  generators,  and  new  fuel  effi- 
cient generators  can  be  purchased  for 
the  bomber  and  cargo  aircraft. 

Congress  is  now  engaged  in  a  crucial 
debate  over  the  adequacy  of  our  Na- 
tion's defense  capabilities,  a  debate 
that  is  often  overwhelmed  with  discus- 
sions of  weapons  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  the  procurement  of  billion 
dollar  weapons  systems.  This  timely 
recognition  of  Larry  Wreyford  serves 
to  illustrate  the  important  role  that 
our  people  in  operations  and  mainte- 
nance play  in  securing  our  Nation's  de- 
fense. We  can  look  with  pride  on  the 
contribution  of  Larry  Wreyford  in  in- 
suring that  the  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress  are  used  to  build  a  defense 
that  is  second  to  none  in  strength  and 
efficiency. 

Mr.  Wreyford  has  compUed  a  distin- 
guished record  of  service  to  his  coiui- 
try,  beginning  in  World  Wtu-  II  as  a  B- 
17  pilot  and  continuing  for  21  years  in 
the  logistics  field,  before  retiring  in 
1963.  Mr.  Wreyford  began  a  second 
career  in  1964  at  McClellan  Air  Force 
Base,  where  he  has  advanced  steadily 
to  his  present  position  of  program 
manager  for  aircraft  ground  support 
generators  and  other  equipment. 
Larry  Wreyford  has  set  a  high  stand- 
ard of  cost  consciousness  in  Govern- 
ment service  for  his  colleagues  and  all 
Federal  employees  to  emulate.* 


"YOU'RE  LOOKING  GOOD  CHAP- 
PIE" WESTCHESTER  COUNTY. 
N.Y.,  DEMOCRATS  HONOR 
"CHAPPIE"  POSILLIPO 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
Uf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11.  1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  distinguished  career  of 
Anthony  "Chappie"  Posillipo,  who  is 
retiring  after  15  consecutive  years  as 
supervisor  of  the  town  of  Rye.  N.Y.  I 
am  proud  to  be  among  those  who  will 
honor  Chappie  at  the  annual  West- 
chester County  Democratic  dinner  on 
May  21  at  the  Rye  Hilton  in  New 
York. 

During  his  administration.  Chappie 
always  satisfied  both  the  desires  and 
needs  of  his  constituents.  Under  Chap- 
pie's 30  years  of  leadership,  the  town 
of  Rye  has  grown  and  matured,  yet 
has  maintained  the  personal  and  or- 
derly character  of  a  small  New  Eng- 
land village.  With  Chappie's  guidance, 
the  town  of  Rye  has  become  the  home 
of  sophisticated  shopping  centers,  the 
beautiful  Rye  Town  Hilton,  and  most 
recently,  the  new  world  headquarters 
for  the  General  Foods  Corp.  He  has 
brought  prosperity  and  pride  to  the 
people  of  Rye. 

When  Chappie  Posillipo  picked  up 
the  gavel  of  town  supervisor,  he  laid 
aside  the  mason  tools  he  had  used  for 
more  than  30  years.  At  the  age  of  11, 
he  had  to  abandon  his  plans  to  enter 
the  priesthood  and  assume  the  head  of 
a  household  of  six  sisters  and  one 
brother.  His  father  was  a  master 
stonemason  and  Chappie  followed  in 
his  footstops  by  apprenticing  to  his  fa- 
ther's union  local  48. 

In  a  few  years.  Chappie  was  an 
adroit  mason.  Having  grown  up  at- 
tending mass  in  a  small  one-room 
basement  chapel.  Chappie  supervised 
the  construction  of  the  Corpus  Christi 
Church,  which  stands  today  as  a 
monument  to  Chappie's  dedication  to 
helping  his  fellow  citizens  and  his 
skills  in  planning  and  masonry. 

Steadily,  Chappie  moved  up  the 
leadership  of  his  union  and  at  18  years 
of  age  was  elected  corresponding  secre- 
tary of  the  local  in  1926.  In  1937  he 
was  elected  as  the  union's  full-time 
business  agent  and  financial  secretary 
and  held  these  positions  until  his  elec- 
tion as  town  supervisor  in  November 
1953.  He  then  resigned  the  position  of 
business  agent,  but  has  continued  to 
this  day  as  the  financial  secretary  of 
local  48.  Many  times.  Chappie  has 
used  his  mediating  abilities  and  knowl- 
edge of  industrial  relations  to  resolve 
difficult  labor  problems  in  Westehest- 
er  County. 

Yet,  for  all  his  time  devoted  to  work, 
Chappie  found  time  in  his  youth  to  be 
both  athlete  and  sports  manager.  In 
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the  early  1930's  his  management  of 
the  Corpus  Christi  Church  teams  buUt 
them  into  a  semi-pro  club  that  had  a 
working  arrangement  with  the  New 
York  Yankees  as  a  farm  club.  So  suc- 
cessful were  their  games  that  Chappie 
agreed  to  design  a  2,000-seat  ball  park 
with  an  advanced  night  lighting 
system. 

Any  tribute  to  Chappie  suffers  from 
the  fault  of  leaving  out  so  many  of  his 
accomplishments.  In  Westehester 
County,  Chappie's  work  on  behalf  of 
others  and  his  popularity  are  legend.  I 
can  only  conclude  by  saying,  as  Chap- 
pie has  always  been  fond  of  saying  to 
the  legions  of  people  whose  lives  he 
has  touched,  that  you.  Chappie,  are 
indeed  "looking  good."* 
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VICTOR  POPOVSKY 


WORKING  TOGETHER  FOR 
EQUALITY 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF  MARYLAND 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11, 1983 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  take  the  time  to  recog- 
nize recent  actions  of  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  of  Howard  County 
condemning  hate  groups  and  their  ac- 
tivities. As  a  representative  of  a  por- 
tion of  Howard  County,  I  would  like  to 
commend  the  commission  for  its  im- 
portant work  and  voice  my  strong  op- 
position to  activities  of  hate  groups 
across  the  country.  This  resurfacing  of 
racial  and  ethnic  hatred  surely  repre- 
sents the  baser  side  of  humanity.  A 
side  of  mankind  we  caimot  afford  to 
ignore  and  just  hope  it  will  go  away. 

I  feel  we  in  the  State  of  Maryland 
are  taking  some  positive  steps  toward 
reducing  the  incidence  of  hate  group 
activities.  The  Maryland  General  As- 
sembly has  increased  the  penalties  for 
certain  hate  group  activities  and  made 
many  of  them  felonies.  The  commis- 
sion in  its  resolution  also  offered  sev- 
eral constructive  ideas  as  to  how  the 
Howard  County  government  can 
reduce  the  activities  of  hate  groups. 
For  instance,  the  resolution  calls  upon 
the  county  executive  and  county  coim- 
cil  to  enact  legislation  that  prohibits 
distribution  of  hate  group  literature 
on  county-owned  or  supported  proper- 
ty and  makes  such  actions  grounds  for 
dismissal  for  county  employees. 

I  encourage  the  county  executive 
and  county  council  to  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  insure  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  passed.  In  addition,  I  would  en- 
courage other  Members  of  this  body  to 
work  with  local  elected  officials  and 
concerned  citizens  to  combat  the  re- 
pulsive acts  perpetrated  by  these  vi- 
cious hate  groups.* 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

OP  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11, 1983 

*  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  and  obligated  to  raise  my 
voice  on  behalf  of  a  family  denied  the 
right  to  emigrate  freely  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  contrary  to  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  The 
Soviets  are  a  signatory  to  this  and  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Helsinki  Accords, 
which  guarantees  expeditious  han- 
dling of  requests  to  emigrate.  Their 
behavior  in  the  case  of  Victor  Po- 
povsky  and  his  family  of  Sukhumi, 
Georgia,  contravenes  this  internation- 
al agreement. 

Almost  8  years  have  passed  since  the 
Popovskys  and  their  six  children  first 
applied  for  visas  to  leave  the  country. 
This  request  was  unjustly  denied.  The 
reason  was  that  Mr.  Popovsky's  pass- 
port stated  his  nationality  as  "Rus- 
sian," despite  the  fact  that  his  birth 
certificate  shows  his  mother  is  of 
Jewish  origin.  Regardless  of  this  na- 
tional classification,  Mr.  Popovsky  and 
his  family  should  be  allowed  to  live  in 
the  country  of  their  choice.  Bureau- 
cratic subterfuge  is  being  used  to  deny 
the  Popovskys  this  internationally  rec- 
ognized human  right. 

I  extend  my  hand  toward  Victor  Po- 
povsky and  his  family.  May  the  Soviet 
Union  abide  by  the  treaties  it  has 
signed  and  allow  them  to  emigrate.* 


ANTI-SEMITISM  IN  NICARAGUA 


HON.  PHILIF  M.  CRANE 

OP  ILLINOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

*  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  the  House  continues  to  deliber- 
ate our  policy  in  Central  America,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  a  little  known  but  none- 
theless disturbing  element  in  the  in- 
creasingly restive  situation  in  Nicara- 
gua. To  those  who  consider  the  Sandi- 
nistas a  group  of  gentle  agrarian  re- 
formers interested  in  social  justice, 
their  treatment  of  the  populace  ex- 
poses them  for  what  they  are— totali- 
tarians,  replete  with  repression  every 
bit  as  bad  as  any  other  totalitarian 
state  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sandinistas'  perse- 
cution of  minorities  and  denial  of  reli- 
gious freedom  should  be  as  disturbing 
to  our  liberal,  elitist  friends  in  this 
country  as  to  freedom-lovers.  In  a  zeal 
to  hold  to  account  the  Government  of 
En  Salvador,  which  at  this  very 
moment  is  battling  an  assault  on  de- 
mocracy mounted  from  the  capital  of 
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Nicaragua,  many  individuals  seem  to 
have  lost  their  perspective. 

I  have  just  received,  and  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  a 
profoundly  disturbing  report  which 
contains  the  following  statement  by 
Rabi  Morton  Rosenthal.  Latin  Ameri- 
can director  for  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith,  concerning  the 
overtly  antisemitic  aspects  of  the  San- 
dinista  takeover  in  Nicaragua: 

Nicaragua!!  Jews  say  that  the  main  reason 
for  their  flight  Is  the  fact  that  they  were 
treated  in  a  discriminatory  manner  by  the 
revolutionary  government.  They  claim  that 
their  properties  were  among  the  first  to  be 
confiscated;  Jews  who  owned  factories  and 
stores  were  summarily  ejected  from  the 
homes  and  places  of  business  and  the  prop- 
erties turned  over  to  workers.  Many  accusa- 
tions were  made  against  them,  without 
proof.  Often,  their  individual  safety  was 
threatened.  ^ 

After  the  earthquake,  the  Jewish  commu- 
nity built  a  synagogue  to  replace  that  which 
had  been  destroyed.  In  September  1978,  the 
doors  of  the  synagogue  were  torched  by 
Sandinista  supporters  while  the  congrega- 
tion was  worshipping.  Now,  the  synagogue  is 
a  Sandinist  building  with  propaganda  post- 
ers covering  the  religious  symbols  at  the 
front  entrance  and  anti-Zionist  posters  on 
the  walls. 

To  any  student  of  history,  this  devel- 
opment should  come  as  no  surprise. 
Collectivist-statist  totalitarians  of 
every  stripe,  be  they  Fascist,  Nazi,  or 
Conomunist,  have  consistently  perse- 
cuted Jews  and  other  minorities.  The 
Sandinistas  clearly  fall  into  the  same 
category  as  all  the  memorable  thugs  in 
history  who  taught  them  everything 
they  know  when  it  comes  to  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  against  humanity.* 
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terity,  he  guided  the  chamber  through 
1982  with  a  balanced  budget. 

Steve  Owens'  commitment  to  the 
community  does  not  stop  there,  how- 
ever. He  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  United 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  as  the  adviso- 
ry group  legislative  chairman  of  the 
North  Valley  Occupational  Center, 
and  on  the  Police  Athletic  League  As- 
sociation, the  San  Fernando  Valley 
Board  of  Realtors,  the  Valleywide 
Committee  Executive  Board,  the  San 
Fernando  Valley  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Association,  the  Parent  and 
Teachers  Association,  and  the  Holy 
Cross  Hospital  Century  Club. 

Steve  Owens  has  been  honored  by 
the  San  Fernando  Valley  Board  of  Re- 
altors, and,  in  1977,  was  named  Man  of 
the  Year  by  the  Mission  Hills  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  He  has  served  as  a 
director,  as  vice  president  and  as  secre- 
tary before  becoming  president  of  the 
chamber  in  1982. 

It  is  a  pleasure,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  join 
with  the  members  of  the  Mission  Hills 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  commend- 
ing Steve  Owens  for  his  outstanding 
year  of  service  as  president.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
to  him  my  personal  congratulations, 
and  best  wishes  in  all  of  his  future  en- 
deavors.* 


May  11,  1983 
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TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  STEVE  OWENS 


HON.  HOWARD  L  HERMAN 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  call  to  the  Members'  atten- 
tion the  distinguished  service  given  to 
the  community  of  Mission  Hills,  Calif., 
by  Mr.  Steve  Owens.  Mr.  Owens  has 
given  freely  of  his  time  and  energy  in 
the  last  year  as  president  of  the  Mis- 
sion Hills  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

During  his  term  as  president,  Steve 
Owens  has  brought  a  greater  sense  of 
political  knowledge  and  awareness  to 
the  Mission  Hills  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Members  have  had  opportuni- 
ties to  become  more  familiar  with  the 
issues  of  utility  rate  increases,  immi- 
gration, gim  control,  and  crime 
through  his  efforts.  Steve  Owens  has 
also  worked  to  create  a  closer  relation- 
ship between  the  chamber  and  local 
schools  and  community  groups.  He 
helped  to  organize  area  cleanup  ef- 
forts, and  assisted  in  the  refurbish- 
ment of  a  building  in  nearby  Pacoima. 
And,  of  some  note  in  this  time  of  aus- 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
aU  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
May  12,  1983,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  137,  to  permit 
the  continued  issuance  of  mortgage 


revenue    bonds    after    E>ecember    31, 

1983,  and  S.  1061,  to  revise  certain  IBS 
provisions  relating  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  bonds  guaranteed  by  certain 
Federal  agencies. 

SD-21S 
*  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  772, 
proposed  Smoking  Prevention  Health 
and  Education  Act,  S.  1129,  proposed 
Community  Volunteer  Service  Act,  S. 
564,  proposed  U.S.  Academy  of  Peace 
Act,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  22, 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  implementing  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  United  States  Decade  of 
Disabled  Persons  (1983-92),  an  original 
bill  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  years 

1984,  1985.  and  1986  for  the  Education 
for  the  Handicapped  Act,  and  an  origi- 
nal bill  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
years  1984,  1985.  and  1986  for  the  Re- 
habilitation Act. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 

MAY  16 
9:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  substance  of  S. 
66.    proposed    Cable    Telecommunica- 
tions Act. 

SD-226 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year 
1984  to  revise  beneficiary  cost-sharing 
requirements  under  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Surface  Transportation  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  the  ef- 
fects of  coal  slurry  pipelines  on  the 
rail  industry,  shippers,  and  consumers. 

SD-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  the  progress 
made  in  the  treatment  of  Alzheimer's 
disease. 

SD-430 

MAY  17 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Inter- 
national   Monetary    Fund's    gold    re- 
serves. 

SD-538 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  285,  to  designate 
certain  lands  in  New  Mexico  as  the 
Bisti  Badlands  Wilderness.  S.  626,  to 
designate  certain  lands  in  Arizona  as 
the  Aravaipa  Canyon  Wilderness.  S. 
862.  revising  certain  provisions  of  the 
Omitted  Lands  Act  of  1962  with  re- 
spect to  omitted  lands  along  the  Snake 
River  in  Idaho,  and  S.  1042,  to  convey 
certain  lands  in  Lane  County,  Oreg. 

SD-366 


Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  85,  to  provide  for 
public  financing  of  U.S.  Senate  gener- 
al election  campaigns,  S.  151,  to  limit 
contributions  to  U.S.  Senate  cam- 
paigns by  certain  multlcandldate  polit- 
ical committees,  S.  732,  to  increase  in- 
dividual and  party  participation,  to 
provide  for  the  adjustment  of  contri- 
bution limits,  and  to  allow  candidates 
to  control  expenditures  made  on  their 
behalf,  S.  810,  to  provide  for  certain 
adjustments  In  campaign  contribution 
limits,  and  other  pending  legislation. 

SR-301 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  water  resources 
provisions  of  S.  267,  to  facilitate  the 
development  of  interstate  coal  pipeline 
distribution  systems  by  granting  the 
Federal  power  of  eminent  domain  to 
those  interstate  pipelines  which  are 
determined  to  be  in  the  national  inter- 
est. 

SD-406 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
10:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Closed  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 

S-407,  Capitol 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  pro- 
vide for  the  operation,  maintenance, 
and  construction  of  national  water- 
ways. Including  S.  196,  S.  207,  S.  433,  S. 
455.  S.  456,  S.  635.  S.  674,  S.  812,  S. 
850,  S.  878,  S.  912,  S.  987,  S.  1028,  S. 
1073,  S.  1075.  S.  1112.  and  S.  1131. 

SD-406 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

David    F.    Emery,    of    Maine,    to    be 

Deputy   Director   of   the   U.S.    Arms 

Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

SD-419 

Governmental  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Stephen  F.  Ellperin.  to  be  an  associate 

judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  the 

District  of  Columbia. 

SD-342 
3:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  462.  to 
clarify  certain  provisions  of  the  Hobbs 
Act   relating   to   Federal   jurisdiction 
over  labor  extortion  matters. 

SD-226 

MAY  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subconunlttee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  status  of 
emergency  preparedness  in  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C.,  metropolitan  area. 

SD-562 
10:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  credit  and 
debit  card  fraud  and  its  Impact  on  the 
cost    and    availability    of    consumer 
credit. 

SD-538 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 43  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
28.  resolutions  calling  for  negotiations 
prohibiting  the  testing,  deployment, 
production  or  use  of  all  weapons  based 
in  space. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To    resume    hearings    on    S.    829.    to 
strengthen    law   enforcement    in   the 
area  of  violent  crime  and  drug  traf- 
ficking. 

SD-226 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
verse health  effects  from  exposure  to 
agent  orange,  and  other  related  mat- 
ters. 

SD-628 
1:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Myles  R.  R.  Frechette,  of  Washington, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  United  Re- 
public of  Cameroon,  and  Robert  E. 
Keating,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Madagascar  and  to  serve 
concurrently  and  without  additional 
compensation  as  Ambassador  to  the 
Federal  and  Islamic  Republic  of  the 
Comoros. 

SD-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To     continue     oversight     hearings     to 
review  adverse  health  effects  from  ex- 
posure to  agent  orange,  and  other  re- 
lated matters. 

SD-628 

MAY  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  372,  to  pro- 
mote Interstate  commerce  by  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  in  the  writing  and 
selling  of  Insurance  contracts. 

SR-253 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
management  policies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  the  Im- 
plementation of  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To   continue    hearings   on    S.    829,    to 
strengthen    law   enforcement    In   the 
area  of  violent  crime  and  drug  traf- 
ficking. 

SD-226 

Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1201.  to  provide 
copyright  protection  for  the  semicon- 
ductor chip  industry. 

SD-562 

Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  adminis- 
tration's   future    position    on    farm 
policy. 

SD-124 
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9:45  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  health  care  cost. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Enviroiunent  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  696.  to  provide 
for  the  ratification  of  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Agreement  between  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
State  of  Texas  for  the  Management  of 
the  Matagorda  Island  State  Park  and 
Wildlife  Management  Area  A  Unit  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
in  Calhoiui  County.  Tex. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 

Arms  Control.  Oceans.  International  Op- 
erations, and  Enviroiunent  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  grow- 
ing trend  within  various  international 
organizations  to  produce  draft  Interna- 
tional guidelines  and  regulations 
which  restrict  or  Impede  U.S.  exports. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

Courts  Sulx:ommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  bankruptcy 
matters  relating  to  the  Manville  Corp. 
in  Denver,  Colo. 

SR-418 
10:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  geo- 
politics of  strategic  and  critical  miner- 
als 

SD-366 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Curtin  Winsor,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Costa 
Rica. 

SD-419 

MAY  20 

9:30  p.m. 
Finance 

Oversight  of  the  International  Revenue 
Service  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  efforts  to  reduce 
taxpayer  burdens. 

SD-21S 

10:00  a.m. 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Richard  B.  Stone,  of  the  District  of 

Colmnbia.  to  be  Ambassador  at  Large. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  orga- 
nized crime  in  the  United  States. 

SD-226 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  constitutional- 
ity of  private   lobbying  with   public 
funds. 

SD-«28 

MAY  23 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To    resume    hearings    on    S.    829.    to 
strengthen    law   enforcement   in   the 
area  of  violent  crime  and  drug  traf- 
ficking. 

SD-562 
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10:00 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
jurisdiction. 

SD-124 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  610,  to  encour- 
age college  student-athletes  to  com- 
plete their  undergraduate  education 
before  becoming  professional  athletes. 

SI>-226 
1:30  p.m. 
Finance 

Energy  and  Agricultural  Taxation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  237,  to  allow  siu-- 
face  mine  operators  to  establish  a  re- 
serve for  mining  land  reclamation 
costs  and  to  deduct  additions  to  such 
reserve,  and  S.  1006,  to  repeal  the  15- 
percent  reduction  in  percentage  deple- 
tion for  iron  ore  and  coal. 

SD-21S 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarics  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  patent  term  restor 
ration. 

SD-226 

MAT  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Banlcing,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  the  proposed  Mortgage  Retirement 
Account  Act. 

SD-538 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Em- 
ployee  Retirement   Income   Security 
Act  (ERISA). 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Sulxommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
jurisdiction. 

SD-124 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Covenunental  Affairs 
Permanent    subcommittee    on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  investigate  the 
use  of  offshore  banks,  trusts,  and  com- 
panies to  facilitate  criminal  activity  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

MAY  25 
9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
To  meet  to  consider  pending  Board  mat- 
ters. 

EF-100,  Capitol 
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9:30  a.m. 
Banldng.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1174,  proposed 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
.\mendments. 

SD-538 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  problem  of  pa- 
rental Iddnaping. 

SI>-226 
Lalx>r  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  health  care 
cost. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  investigate  the 
use  of  offshore  banlis,  trusts,  and  com- 
panies to  facilitate  criminal  activity  in 
the  United  States. 

SD-342 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  proliferation  and  Govern- 
ment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
Federal  debt  collection  policy. 

Room  to  be  annoimced 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Joint  Economic 

Agriculture  and  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  farm  policy 
in  the  post-PIK  era. 

SD-124 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-628 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  on  consolidation  of  student 
loans,   focusing  on   findings  of  GAO 
studies  mandated   under  Public  Law 
97-301,  Sallie  Mae  Technical  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1982. 

2175  Raybum  Building 

MAY  26 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1174,  pro- 
posed Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  Amendments. 

SD-538 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearing  on  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 10,  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
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relative  to  equal  rights  for  women  and 
men,  and  on  related  measures. 

SD-628 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 

Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  title  XIII,  relating 
to  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  amend- 
ments, of  S.  829,  proposed  Comprehen- 
sive Crime  Control  Act. 

SD-226 
Joint  Economic 

Agriculture  and  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  future  di- 
rection in  farm  policy. 

SD-124 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  plea  bargaining 
matters. 

SD-226 

MAY  27 
9:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
measures,  including  S.  654,  S.  738,  S. 
1147.S.  1194,  and  S.  1195. 

SD-215 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subconunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  81  and  S.  141, 
bills  to  revise  current  law  relating  to 
civil   actions  for  the  deprivation  of 
rights. 

SD-562 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  halieas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-226 

JUNE6 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    proposed 
Single-Employer  Pension  Plan  Termi- 
nation Insurance  Improvements  Act. 

SD-430 

JUNE7 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

JUNE8 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  915,  proposed 
Taxpayer  Antitrust  Enforcement  Act. 

SD-226 
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Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  protx>sed  legislation 
providing  for  certain  veterans'  com- 
pensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE9 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 

JUNE  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-226 

JUNE  13 

9:30  ajn. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  tax 
structure  applicable  to  property  and 
casualty  insurance  companies. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  home  health  care 
services. 

SD-430 

JUNE  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
revising    certain    provisions    of    the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landrum-Griffin  Act). 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  airline  de- 
regulation. 

SR-253 

JUNE  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  activi- 
ties  of   the   Patent   and   Trademark 
Office,  Department  of  Commerce. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subconunittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  air- 
line deregulation. 

SR-253 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
certain  health  care  and  other  services 
provided  Vietnam  veterans. 

SR-418 

10:30  a.m. 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 

Ford   B.   Ford,   of   California,   to   be 

Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  Made- 
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lelne  C.  Will,  of  Maryland,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Special  Educa- 
tion and  Rehabilitative  Services,  De- 
partment of  Education. 

SD-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  bold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

JUNE  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  deinstitutional- 
ization of  certain  status  offenders. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resonices 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion revision  certain  provisions  of  the 
Laktor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landrum-Griffin  Act). 

SD-430 

JUNE  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  19  and  S.  888,  bills 
to  revise  current  Federal  pension  law 
with  respect  to  the  rights  and  benefits 
of  working  and  nonworking  women. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 

JUNE  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  19  and  S. 
888,  bills  to  revise  current  Federal  pen- 
sion law  with  respect  to  the  rights  and 
benefits  of  working  and  nonworking 
women. 

SD-215 

JUNE  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
conunittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  737,  proposed 
Joint  Research  and  Development  Ven- 
tures Act. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit,  focusing  on  causes  and  remedies. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
health  care  services  for  veterans. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
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JUNE  23 
10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit,  fooising  on  the  role  of  Federal 
policy. 

SD-430 

JUNE  27 
10:00  a.m.  — 

Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
izations for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 

JUNE  28 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1173.  proposed' 
Federal    Mine    Safety    and    Health 
Amendments. 

SD-430 

JUNE29 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal  Govern- 
ment patent  policy. 

^  .  SD-226 

10:00  a.m.  \ 

Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans' compensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
to  hold  hearings  on  juvenile  offenders  of 
serious  and  violent  crimes. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Office  of  Administrative  Law 
Judges,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-562 

JULY  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SI>430 

JULY  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 
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JULY  27 

9:30  Ejn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  20 

11:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
from  the  American  Legion. 

SR-32S 


CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  12 

9:30  aan. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  tragedies  in- 
volving children. 

SD-226 
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MAY  13 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  fire  safety 
matters. 

SD-430 

MAY  19 
2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary     - 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  consult  with  administration  officials 
on  the  midyear  refugee  numbers. 

SD-226 

MAY  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  chem- 
otherapy in  the  treatment  of  cancer. 

SD-430 
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JUNE  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Alien 
Education  Assistance  Act. 

SD-430 

JUNE  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 

SD-430 
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The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
prayer  today  will  be  offered  by  Rabbi 
Efry  Spectre,  from  the  Adat  Shalom 
Synagogue,  Parmington  Hills,  Mich., 
who  is  sponsored  by  Senator  Carl 
Levin,  of  Michigan. 


PRAYER 

Rabbi  Efry  Spectre  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Our  God  and  God  of  our  ancestors: 

As  this  august  legislative  body,  the 
U.S.  Senate,  once  more  assembles  we 
call  to  mind  at  this  season  Your  giving 
of  the  Law  thousands  of  years  ago  to 
the  Children  of  Israel  at  Mount  Sinai. 

Ever  conscious  that  You  have  de- 
creed us  made  in  Your  image,  and 
seelcing  anew  some  understanding  for 
applying  meaningfully  that  concept, 
we  remind  ourselves  that,  with  all  the 
possible  attributions  of  glory  and 
power  which  might  invoke  Your 
Name,  You  have  chosen  to  identify 
Yourself  in  those  Ten  Conunandments 
as  "the  *  •  •  God  Who  brought  You 
forth  out  of  •  •  *  the  House  of  Bond- 
age." 

O  Lord,  may  these  Senators,  our 
great  country's  leaders,  in  like  manner 
find  the  fortitude  within  them  to 
make  this  their  touchstone— that  the 
law  issuing  forth  from  these  revered 
Chambers  find  its  source  and  inspira- 
tion in  the  ideal  of  responsible  free- 
dom. May  we  be  worthy,  thereby,  to 
walk  with  You  in  Your  "ways  of  pleas- 
antness" and  know  Your  "paths  of 
peace."  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


PROPOSALS  FOR  THE  SENATE'S 
BICENTENNIAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  Senate  is  less 
than  6  years  away.  With  this  singular 
event  in  view,  the  Senate  in  1980  es- 
tablished a  Study  Group  on  the  Com- 
memoration of  the  U.S.  Senate  Bicen- 
tenary. I  was  privileged  to  serve  on 
that  16-member  panel  along  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  our  colleagues 
Senators  Warner,  Gorton,  and  Pell. 


(.Legislative  day  of  Monday,  May  9,  1983) 

We  were  joined  by  former  Senators 
Hugh  Scott,  Milton  Young,  and  Wen- 
dell Anderson,  as  well  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  and  three  scholars  of  national 
distinction. 

In  December  1982,  the  study  group 
issued  its  final  report  with  14  specific 
recommendations  including  ceremoni- 
al events,  exhibitions,  conferences,  and 
publications.  The  study  group  request- 
ed that  each  current  and  former 
Member  and  officer  of  the  Senate 
have  the  opportunity  to  comment  on 
the  report.  Those  comments  now  have 
been  received  and  appended  to  the 
report. 

Mr.  President,  the  study  group  also 
recommended  that  its  final  report  be 
published  as  a  Senate  document  to 
insure  widest  possible  dissemination  to 
the  American  public.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  final  report  of  the  Study 
Group  on  the  Commemoration  of  the 
U.S.  Bicentenary  be  printed  as  a 
Senate  document,  and  I  also  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  document  is  as  follows: 
Final  Report:  Study  Group  on  the  Com- 
memoration OF  the  United  States  Senate 
Bicentenary 

background 
On  March  5.  1980,  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd 
introduced  for  himself  and  for  Senators 
Howard  Baker,  Ted  Stevens,  and  Harry 
Byrd,  Jr.,  Senate  Resolution  381  which  pro- 
vided for  the  establishment  of  a  Study 
Group  on  the  Commemoration  of  the 
United  States  Senate  Bicentenary.  The 
sponsors  expressed  their  desire  to  observe 
the  Senate's  200th  anniversary  in  1989  in  an 
appropriate  manner.  Senator  Byrd  suggest- 
ed publications,  ceremonial  observances, 
conferences,  and  exhibits.  Senator  Stevens 
added  that  he  believed  current  members  of 
the  Senate  have  the  responsibility  "to  malce 
certain  that  the  institution  of  the  Senate,  as 
such,  is  recognized,  and  that  this  anniversa- 
ry date  is  appropriately  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  public."  By  creating  the 
Study  Group  well  in  advance  of  the  bicen- 
tennial, the  Senate  could  also  capitalize  on 
the  economics  of  careful  advance  planning, 
draw  as  much  as  possible  on  existing  re- 
sources, and  keep  expenses  to  a  reasonable 
minimum. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  S.  Res.  381  on 
August  1,  1980  and  amended  it  on  January 
28,  1982  (S.  Res.  285)  to  extend  the  Study 
Group's  repHjrting  date  to  December  31, 
1982.  The  Study  Group  held  three  meetings 
in  Washington,  on  March  24,  September  14, 
and  December  2,  1982.  Members  of  the  of- 
fices of  the  Senate  Historian  and  Senate  Cu- 
rator, under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 


tary of  the  Senate,  served  as  staff  to  the 
Study  Group,  further  minimizing  operating 
expenses.  Staff  consulted  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Library  of  Congress  and  Nation- 
al Archives,  with  professional  historians, 
museum  curators,  and  filmmakers,  and  with 
those  involved  in  planning  for  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  the  United  States  Constitution 
and  formation  of  the  federal  government. 
In  this  latter  connection,  the  Senate  passed 
S.  2671  on  October  1.  1982  providing  for  a 
sixteen-member  presidential  commission  "to 
promote  and  coordinate  activities  to  com- 
memorate the  bicentennial  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." 

recommendations 
The  Study  Group  recommends  a  coordi- 
nated program  of  publications,  ceremonial" 
events,  conferences,  and  a  film  to  Inform 
the  nation  on  the  role  of  the  Senate  In  the 
workings  of  the  federal  government,  from 
its  historical  beginnings  through  two  hun- 
dred years  of  growth,  challenge,  and 
change.  Throughout  its  deliberations,  the 
Study  Group  considered  the  most  appropri- 
ate means  for  the  Senate  to  inspire  and  sup- 
port such  commemorative  activity.  It  Is  the 
strongly  held  view  of  the  Study  Group  that 
the  Senate  promote  only  those  meritorious 
projects  that  could  not  be  undertaken  more 
effectively  by  individuals  and  organizations 
independent  of  the  Senate.  By  beginning 
planning  now,  the  Senate  can  also  minimize 
the  costs  of  these  important  undertakings 
while  maximizing  their  results. 

These  recommendations  arc  of  several 
types.  First  are  the  recommended  projects 
requiring  specific  additional  funding.  They 
Include  a  biographical  directory  of  the  Sen- 
ate's members  from'  1789  to  1989.  a  guide  to 
the  Senate's  records  at  the  National  Ar- 
chives, microform  publication  of  selected 
heavily-used  18th  and  19th  century  Senate 
records,  two  bicentennial  conferences,  ex- 
hibits for  display  In  the  Capitol  and 
throughout  the  nation.  Second  are  recom- 
mended projects  that  can  be  undertaken 
within  the  Senate  through  existing  re- 
sources. These  Include  a  Senate  historical 
almanac,  a  guide  to  locations  of  all  former 
senators'  manuscript  collections,  and  a 
single  volume  collection  of  memoirs  of 
Senate  officials  since  1789.  Other  projects, 
such  as  a  documentary  film  on  the  Senate's 
history  and  functions,  the  Issuance  of  a 
commemorative  postage  stamp  and  medals, 
and  exhibits  at  the  National  Archives  and 
Library  of  Congress,  can  be  conducted  Inde- 
pendently of  the  Senate. 

PROJECTS  requiring  SPECIAL  FUNDING 

(1)  Biographical  Directory  of  the  United 
States  SenaU,  1789-1989.— The  Study  Group 
pror)Oses  a  single,  up-to-date  comprehensive 
biographical  guide  to  the  more  than  1.750 
Individuals  who  have  served  In  the  Senate 
since  1789.  This  guide  would  replace  and 
expand  upon  the  now  out-of-print  "Bio- 
graphical Directory  of  the  American  Con- 
gress, 1774-1971."  Although  that  directory 
appeared  In  eleven  editions  since  1859,  Its 
format  had  become  unwieldy  and  prohibi- 
tively expensive,  and  there  are  no  plans  to 
update  or  reprint  It.  That  publication  also 
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suffers  major  shortcomings:  it  provides  in- 
formation on  members  only  prior  to  and 
after  their  service  in  Congress,  with  no  ref- 
erence to  their  conunittee  chairmanships  or 
legislative  accomplishments;  it  also  laclis  ci- 
tations to  biographies  and  other  boolis  by 
and  about  members.  The  proposed  bio- 
graphical guide  would  incorporate  this  addi- 
tional information  as  well  as  newly  written 
profiles  of  members  who  have  arrived  since 
1971. 

The  Study  Group  proposes  a  600-page  di- 
rectory containing  200-500  word  sketches 
and  bibliographical  citations  for  all  senators 
serving  in  the  first  one  hundred  Congresses. 
The  Study  Group  considered  and  rejected  a 
proposal  to  commission  scholars  to  write 
new  accounts  of  all  former  senators  similar 
to  those  for  approximately  500  members  ap- 
pearing in  the  "Dictionary  of  American  Bi- 
ography." This  would  entail  great  expense 
and  would  tend  to  duplicate  articles  in  the 
Dictionary,  even  though  many  of  them,  pre- 
pared in  the  1930s,  are  dated. 

Should  the  House  of  Representatives 
decide  to  undertake  a  similar  revision  for  its 
ten  thousand  former  members,  these 
projects  could  be  easily  coordinated. 

This  project  could  readily  take  advantage 
of  the  Senate's  existing  computer  facilities. 
The  Senate  Historical  Office  maintains  a 
computer  data  file  with  information  on 
books  and  articles  on  most  former  senators. 
Enrichment  of  this  data  file  with  biographi- 
cal information  should  prove  to  be  a  simple 
and  cost-effective  oi>eration. 

(2)  Guide  to  Senate  Records  at  the  Nation- 
al ilrcAiues.— The  Study  Group  proposes  the 
preparation  and  publication  of  a  guide  to 
the  approximately  twenty  thousand  linear 
feet  of  non-current  permanent  records  of 
the  United  States  Senate  at  the  National 
Archives.  Dating  from  1789.  these  materials 
are  fundamental  sources  for  the  study  and 
understanding  of  the  Senate's  history  and 
role  in  the  legislative  process  and  of  the 
general  history  of  the  American  people. 
They  are  a  basic  component  in  the  Senate's 
Institutional  memory. 

Currently  there  is  no  useful  guide  to  this 
important  collection.  As  an  outgrowth  of 
the  Study  Group's  belief  that  these  records 
constitute  a  vital  portion  of  the  nation's 
documentary  heritage,  action  was  initiated 
after  the  Groups  March  1982  meeting  to  in- 
stitute a  preservation  program  for  deterio- 
rating 18th  and  19th  century  records.  The 
National  Archives  submitted  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  under  which  it  would  contribute  25 
percent  of  the  rehabilitation  costs.  The 
Senate  approved  this  plan,  and  funding  was 
made  available  through  the  Supplemental 
Appropriations  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1982.  A 
guide  to  the  full  collection  would  greatly 
promote  its  use. 

The  National  Archives  can  utilize  its 
present  computer  system  to  facilitate  the 
necessary  revision  and  updating  of  its  pre- 
liminary inventory  to  Senate  records,  pub- 
lished nearly  four  decades  ago.  That  agency 
estimates  this  project  could  be  accomplished 
over  a  five-year  period  at  a  cost  of  $90,000 
per  year. 

(3)  Exhitntions  and  Ceremonial  Events.— 
The  Study  Group  recommends  a  series  of 
exhibits  to  be  installed  in  the  Capitol  or 
Senate  office  buildings.  The  first  would 
highlight  notable  events  in  the  first  century 
of  the  Senate's  history  through  display  of  a 
wide  selection  of  original  documents.  A 
second  exhibit  would  focus  on  works  of 
American  graphic  artists  depicting  the  Sen- 
ate's formative  years  to  the  present.  Draw- 
ings, engravings,   architectural   renderings. 


and  photographs  could  all  play  a  prominent 
role  in  illustrating  the  Senate's  legislative, 
cultural,  social,  architectural,  and  artistic 
heritage.  Since  1975.  the  Senate  Conunis- 
sion  on  Art  and  Antiquities  has  acquired 
over  two  hundred  engravings  of  the  Senate 
that  originally  appeared  in  mid-to-late  19th 
century  periodicals.  This  collection  as  well 
as  the  extensive  photographic  resources  of 
the  Senate  Historical  Office,  will  be  invalu- 
able to  the  development  of  this  exhibition. 

With  the  selection  in  the  late  19S0s  of 
Henry  Clay.  Daniel  Webster,  John  C.  Cal- 
houn. Robert  M.  LaFoUette,  Sr.,  and  Robert 
A.  Taft  as  outstanding  former  senators  and 
the  subsequent  commissioning  of  their  por- 
traits for  the  Senators'  Reception  Room,  a 
special  gallery  was  created  near  the  Senate 
chamber.  Because  it  is  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular rooms  in  the  Capitol,  it  is  proposed 
that  a  series  of  exhibits,  which  chronicle 
the  periods  in  which  these  members  served, 
be  Installed  adjacent  to  the  portraits  in  the 
Reception  Room.  The  exhibit  cases,  al- 
though somewhat  limited  in  size,  would  fea- 
ture memorabilia  related  to  the  subjects  as 
well  as  noteworthy  documents  and  graphics. 

Traveling  Exhibitions:  The  Study  Group 
recommends  further  consideration  be  given 
to  circulating  throughout  the  country  ex- 
hibits based  on  special  displays  that  are 
scheduled  for  installation  in  the  Capitol 
building  during  the  bicentennial  period.  Ex- 
hibits telling  the  story  of  the  Senate 
through  the  works  of  American  graphic  art- 
ists and  political  cartoonists  would  lend 
themselves  to  this  format. 

The  Study  Group  recommends  that 
March  4,  1989  be  observed  in  a  joint  session 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  chamber. 
April  6. 1989  marks  the  two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  day  the  Senate  achieved  its 
first  quorum  and  got  down  to  business.  The 
Senate  could  convene  either  in  the  Old 
Senate  Chamt>er,  or  in  its  present  chamber, 
on  that  date  for  a  brief  ceremonial  program. 
Additional  ceremonies  associated  with  the 
signing  and  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
might  be  planned  for  Independence  Hall  in 
Philadelphia. 

(4)  Microfilm  Publication  of  Key  Senate 
Records.— The  National  Archives  recom- 
mends four  specific  projects  for  microfilm- 
ing Senate  records.  The  first  would  involve 
completing  a  longstanding  plan  to  film  the 
records  of  the  precedent-setting  first  four- 
teen Congresses  (1789-1817).  The  remaining 
projects  (see  appendix)  were  suggested  be- 
cause they  involve  records  of  greater  histori- 
cal interest  that  complement  existing  filmed 
collections  of  Executive  and  Judicial  Branch 
records.  The  Study  Group  recommends  that 
the  filming  of  the  first  fourteen  Congress' 
records  be  given  a  higher  priority  than  the 
other  three  projects,  but  believes  that  all 
are  worthy  of  Senate  funding. 

The  records  of  the  first  fourteen  Con- 
gresses have  great  precedential  value  and 
have  been  used  extensively  in  research  on 
constitutional,  legislative,  and  administra- 
tive topics.  Most  of  the  earliest  documents 
of  the  Executive  and  Judicial  branches  have 
already  been  microfilmed.  In  contrast. 
Senate  records  for  the  period  have  been 
filmed  only  in  part.  Filming  Senate  records 
for  the  first  fourteen  Congresses  would  pre- 
vent further  wear  and  tear  on  materials  vi- 
tally important  for  an  understanding  of  our 
nation's  history,  besides  making  them  more 
widely  accessible  to  the  American  public. 

PROJECTS  REQUIRING  NO  SEPARATE  FUNDING 

(5)  Senate  Historical  Almanac— During 
its  two  hundred  year  existence,  the  Senate 
has  been  at  the  heart  of  the  nation's  politi- 


cal and  constitutional  development.  Its  1.800 
members  have  confronted  a  full  range  of 
public  issues,  from  the  profound  to  the 
ephemeral,  with  varying  degrees  of  imagina- 
tion and  success. 

The  Study  Group  proposes  a  historical  al- 
manac that  will  capture  in  a  chronological 
narrative  the  major  issues,  events,  and  per- 
sonalities that  have  illuminated  the  Sen- 
ate's past.  Consisting  of  two  sections,  the  al- 
manac would  include  brief  descriptions  of 
major  legislative  confrontations,  as  well  as 
of  the  development  of  institutional  customs 
and  precedents.  The  second  section  would 
provide  lists,  charts,  and  tables  compiled 
within  the  Senate  Historical  Office  in  re- 
sponse to  frequently  asked  questions  related 
to  characteristics  of  members'  service  and 
legislative  performance. 

The  almanac,  scrupulously  non-partisan 
in  substance  and  tone,  would  be  published 
in  an  inexptensive  paperbound  edition  of  ap- 
proximately 120  pages  for  widespread  public 
distribution  through  members'  offices. 

In  this  connection,  the  Study  Group 
wishes  to  take  notice  of  a  recent  publication 
of  the  Library  of  Congress'  Congressional 
Research  Service.  "Major  Acts  of  Congress 
and  Treaties  Approved  by  the  Senate.  1789- 
1980"  (September  1982,  255  pages.  Report 
No.  82-156  GOV). 

(6)  i4  Guide  to  the  Research  Collections  of 
Former  United  States  Senators:  1789-1982.— 
The  Study  Group  is  pleased  to  observe  that 
the  first  volume  in  the  projected  series  of 
bicentennial  publications  will  soon  be  avail- 
able. Work  on  the  guide  to  the  research  col- 
lections of  former  senators  has  been  under- 
way for  the  past  five  years.  The  Senate  His- 
torical Office  has  surveyed  350  institutions 
believed  to  hold  senatorial  manuscripts  and 
memorabilia,  and  has  located  information 
on  more  than  1,400  of  the  1,659  former 
members.  The  result  of  the  extensive  search 
will  be  contained  in  a  volume  of  approxi- 
mately 500  pages  to  be  published  at  the  end 
of  1982.  Included  will  be  detailed  informa- 
tion on  locations  of  all  known  senatorial 
paijers,  oral  histories,  portraits,  photo- 
graphs, and  memorabilia. 

Arranged  alphabetically  by  senator,  the 
guide  will  provide  a  useful  starting  |x>int  for 
anyone  contemplating  research  on  the 
Senate  and  its  many  members.  Several  ap- 
pendices will  list  senators  by  state  with 
party  affiliations,  birth  and  death  dates, 
and  dates  of  Senate  and  House  service.  An- 
other appendix  lists  individual  repositories 
by  state  and  city  along  with  the  senators 
whose  collections  they  hold. 

(7)  Staff  Memoirs:  The  Senate  From 
Inside.— The  Study  Group  recommends  a 
single-volume  publication  that  would  bring 
together  selected  reminiscences,  including 
letters,  diaries,  memoirs,  and  oral  histories, 
of  long-time  Senate  staff  members.  These 
long-serving  staff,  some  of  whose  Senate  ca- 
reers spanned  more  than  sixty  years,  bring  a 
unique  perspective  to  the  institution 
through  their  close-range  observations.  The 
letters  and  diaries  of  three  men  alone  en- 
compass almost  a  century  and  a  half  of  the 
Senate's  history:  Lewis  Machen.  1809-1860: 
Isaac  Bassett.  1831-1895:  and  Carl  Loeffler. 
1889-1949.  For  recent  years,  the  Senate  His- 
torical Office  has  conducted  an  oral  history 
program  with  former  staff  members,  includ- 
ing Floyd  Riddick.  Parliamentarian  Emeri- 
tus; Darrell  St.  Claire,  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate;  and  several  other 
senior  staff  whose  Senate  service  predated 
World  War  II. 

The  single-volume  edited  publication 
would  include  annotations  and  appropriate 


illustrations  to  enhance  its  usefulness  and 
interest  to  scholars  and  the  general  public. 
Consisting  exclusively  of  primary  materials 
gleaned  from  public  and  private  manuscript 
and  oral  history  sources,  the  book  would  be 
approximately  400  pages  in  length. 

(8)  Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd's  History  of  the 
United  StaUs  Senate.— The  Study  Group 
reconunends  the  publication  of  the  collected 
addresses  on  the  history  and  traditions  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  which  Senator 
Robert  C.  Byrd  began  in  March  1980.  Care- 
fully researched  and  cast  from  the  party 
leader's  unique  perspective,  these  addresses 
are,  in  the  Study  Group's  estimation, 
worthy  of  separate  publication  and  wide  dis- 
tribution. 

Projects  recommended  for  further  study 
(The  Study  Group  strongly  supports  the  ob- 
jectives of  proposals  in  this  category,  but 
lacks  unanimity  on  the  manner  in  which 
they  would  be  accomplished). 

(9)  Minutes  of  Democratic  and  Republican 
Party  Caucuses.— Since  the  beginning  of 
this  century  both  major  Senate  parties  have 
held  formal  caucuses  and  have  kept  minutes 
of  those  sessions.  Over  the  past  twenty 
years  these  minutes  have  become  more  de- 
tailed, often  including  verbatim  transcrip- 
tions. Although  not  official  Senate  records, 
the  minutes  are  important  documentary  re- 
sources for  an  understanding  of  Senate  op- 
erations and  of  great  interest  to  researchers. 
The  Republican  party  has  generally  granted 
access  on  a  case  by  case  basis,  particularly 
for  records  more  than  two  decades  old. 

The  Study  Group  considered  a  proposal  to 
publish,  in  edited  form,  party  minutes  more 
than  twenty  years  old.  It  was  argued  that 
this  would  make  them  available  to  a  wider 
audience  than  just  those  who  could  afford 
to  travel  to  Washington  and  that  participat- 
ing senators  would  have  the  opi>ortunity  for 
review  before  publication. 

After  careful  consideration,  the  Study 
Group  found  itself  divided  on  this  proposal, 
with  some  contending  that  the  minutes 
were  never  intended  to  be  mside  public,  re- 
gardless of  age.  The  Study  Group  believes 
this  is  a  matter  appropriate  for  determina- 
tion by  the  Senate  leadership.  Although  the 
Group  makes  no  specific  recommendation, 
it  does  not  wish  thereby  to  relegate  this  pro- 
posal to  a  secondary  status. 

(10)  Conferences  and  Symposia.— The 
Study  Group  reconunends  that  the  Senate 
sponsor  a  minimum  of  two  conferences  be- 
tween 1984  and  1989  related  to  development 
of  the  Senate's  constitutional  responsibil- 
ities and  legislative  role.  The  Initial  confer- 
ence might  he  directed  to  an  examination  of 
alternative  methods  and  approaches  leading 
to  publication  of  a  scholarly  history  of  the 
Senate.  The  second  conference  should  be  in- 
volved with  substantive  themes  and  issues 
of  the  Senate's  past,  present,  and  future.  It 
might  be  appropriate  to  invite  the  oldest 
living  former  member  of  the  Senate  to  pre- 
side at  the  1989  conference.  Specific  topics 
should  be  formulated  in  cooperation  with 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Senate  Histori- 
cal Office,  and  'Project  87"  of  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Association  and  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  (see  Appendix 
B),  as  well  as  other  interested  scholarly 
bodies* 

(11)  A  History  of  the  United  States 
Senate.— In  1938  Professor  George  H. 
Haynes  concluded  a  thirty-year  research 
effort  with  the  publication  of  his  two 
volume  "The  Senate  of  the  United  States." 
Haynes'  work  focuses  on  the  development  of 
Senate  procedure  and  precedents.  After 
nearly  a  half-century  it  is  very  much  out  of 
date. 


A  new  history  is  clearly  in  order  and  the 
Senate  bicentennial  provides  an  appropriate 
occasion  for  such  an  undertaking.  Such  a 
project  obviously  requires  careful  additional 
study.  A  positive  step  in  that  direction 
would  iiwolve  convening  a  small  conference 
of  congressional  scholars  to  discuss  ques- 
tions such  as  methods  of  research  and  writ- 
ing, funding,  single  or  multiple  authorship, 
biographical  as  distinguished  from  institu- 
tional developments,  and  treatment  of  relat- 
ed topics  such  as  the  role  of  political  par- 
ties. It  might  be  useful  subsequently  to  hold 
two  or  more  conferences,  wherein  prelimi- 
nary chapters  could  be  presented,  as  a 
means  of  preparing  such  a  history. 

IWDEFEWDEWT  PROJECTS 

(12)  Committee  Histories.— The  Study 
Group  recommends  that  individual  standing 
committees  consider  expanding  their  exist- 
ing histories,  or  commissioning  new  ones  by 
drawing  on  the  resources  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  or  retaining  the  services  of  inde- 
pendent professional  historials.  The  Senate 
Historical  Office  could  assist  with  prepara- 
tion of  outlines  and  related  preliminary  ac- 
tivities to  ensure  that  projects  are  carefully 
delineated  and  kept  within  reasonable 
bounds  of  cost  and  completion  schedule. 

Research  into  the  activities  of  Individual 
Senate  committees  has  been  sporadic  and 
generally  unsatisfactory.  Special  investiga- 
tive committees  serve  as  the  f(x;us  of  the 
best  existing  historical  studies.  Most  notable 
among  them  are  the  Truman  Wtu-  Investi- 
gating Committee,  the  Kefauver  Crime 
Committee,  and  the  LaPoUette  CivU  Liber- 
ties Committee.  There  is  no  competent  gen- 
eral history  of  any  Senate  standing  commit- 
tee. Several  committees  have  published 
"histories"  that  are  confined  largely  to  lists 
of  former  members  with  brief  accounts  of 
legislative  activities. 

The  Study  Group  considered  a  proposal 
for  special  Senate  funding  to  commission  or 
otherwise  encourage  the  production  of  dis- 
tinguished studies.  After  due  consideration, 
the  study  group  decided  against  such  a  plan. 
High  quality  studies  require  major  research 
effort  over  extended  periods  of  time.  Ideal- 
ly, these  activities  are  conducted  by  gradu- 
ate students  writing  doctoral  dissertations 
or  mature  scholars  whose  interest  in  related 
fields  is  already  well  developed.  The  Study 
Group  believes  the  process  of  identifying 
and  "rewarding"'  such  individuals  would  be 
complex  and  beyond  the  Senate's  proper 
role.  There  is  no  reason  for  confidence  that 
studies  begun  in  the  optimism  Inspired  by 
special  subsidy  would  be  completed  on  time, 
or  at  all.  The  expense  Involved,  in  these  aus- 
tere times,  simply  eliminates  this  proposal 
as  a  realistic  option.  The  Study  Group  be- 
lieves the  Senate  could  effectively  encour- 
age private  sector  research  through  the 
medium  of  bicentennial  conferences  that 
offer  the  prospect  of  modest  honoraria  and 
publication. 

(13)  Film:  "The  United  States  Senate  Over 
Two  Centuries".— The  Study  Group  recom- 
mends support  of  a  privately  funded  and 
historically  based  film  focusing  on  the  Sen- 
ate's institutional  development  over  the 
past  two  hundred  years.  The  film  should  be 
designed  for  viewing  on  public  television 
and  for  use  in  schools  and  colleges,  public 
discussion  groups,  and  within  the  Senate 
iUelf. 

The  American  Political  Science  Associa- 
tion is  preparing  a  "telecourse'"  entitled 
"Congress:  We  the  People"  (see  Appendix 
B).  Funding  for  the  telecourse  is  provided 
by  a  grant  from  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  and  the  Annenberg  School  of 


Communication.  The  telecourse  will  draw 
upon  the  considerable  library  of  footage 
gathered  by  Washington  public  television 
station  WETA  for  ite  public  affairs  program 
"The  Lawmakers, "  and  from  its  regular  cov- 
erage of  Congress  over  the  last  decade.  One 
theme  of  the  telecourse  will  be  to  distin- 
guish t>etween  the  Senate  and  House,  draw- 
ing upon  the  resources  of  the  WETA  public 
affairs  production  staff  and  a  group  of  con- 
gressional scholars.  Working  within  this 
format,  it  should  be  feasible  to  develop  a 
program  covering  the  Senate  as  a  national 
Institution  and  as  an  institution  represent- 
ing the  states,  picturing  the  Senate  as  both 
an  integrated  organization  and  a  collection 
of  its  individual  members.  The  Study  Group 
believes  the  Senate  should  serve  as  a  source 
of  ideas  and  documentation,  but  not  of  di- 
rection, funding,  or  editorial  control. 

(14)  Commemorative  Stamps  and 
Medals.— The  Study  Group  has  Initiated 
action  through  the  Postmaster  General  to 
have  the  Citizen's  Stamp  Advisory  Commit- 
tee consider  a  Senate  commemorative  stamp 
when  it  begins  planning  for  the  1989  stamp 
program.  The  Study  Group  encourages  fur- 
ther consideration  of  an  appropriate  process 
for  design  and  Issuance  of  national  com- 
memorative medals  in  conjunction  with  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

lUPLEMENTATION  OF  RECOMMEIIDATIOITS 

(1)  The  Study  Group  recommends  that  its 
final  report  be  distributed  for  comment  to 
all  current  and  former  members  and  officers 
of  the  Senate.  It  further  recommends  that 
the  report  and  a  digest  of  meml)ers'  com- 
ments be  published  as  a  Senate  report  or 
document  and  inserted  In  the  Congression- 
al Record  to  ensure  widest  possible  dissemi- 
nation. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  executive  secretary  of  the  Senate 
Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities  and  as 
supervisor  of  the  Senate  Historical  Office 
should  be  responsible  for  pursuing  the 
Study  Group's  Individual  recommendations 
through  appropriate  Senate  channels.  In 
this  respect,  he  should  consult  with  the 
Senate  Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities, 
the  Senate  leadership,  and  the  Senate  His- 
torical Office  Advisory  Conunittee. 

(3)  The  Senate  may  wish  to  establish  a 
special  bicentennial  commission  that  would 
begin  in  the  year  1987,  at  the  start  of  the 
100th  Congress,  to  coordinate  specific  activi- 
ties of  the  bicentennial  period  1987-1989. 

Respectfully  submitted. 
Hugh  Scott,  Chairman.  Howard  H. 
Baker.  Jr.,  Robert  C.  Byrd.  Charles 
McC.  Mathias,  Jr..  Claiborne  Pell, 
John  Warner,  Wendell  Ford,  Slade 
Gorton,  Milton  Young,  Wendell  An- 
derson, William  F.  Hildenbrand. 
Daniel  Boorstin,  Robert  M.  Warner, 
Forrest  C.  Pogue,  Harold  M.  Hyman. 
William  E.  Leuchtenburg. 

Appendix  A:  Projects  Requiring  Special 

FtTNDING 

recommendation  no.  i:  biographical  direc- 
tory or  the  united  states  senate.  1789- 
198> 

Proposal 
There  is  no  single,  up-to-date  comprehen- 
sive biographical  guide  to  the  more  than 
1,750  individuals  who  have  served  in  the 
Senate  since  1789.  Several  publications  cur- 
rently serve  this  function,  although  their 
shortcomings  are  significant.  The  Study 
Group  proposes  a  600-page  directory  con- 
taining 200-500  word  sketches  for  all  sena- 
tors serving   in   the   first   100   Congresses. 
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Each  entry  would  include,  at  a  minimum, 
the  following  information: 

Name,  party,  and  state  represented. 

Birth  date  and  place. 

Parents'  occupation. 

Education  and  military  experience. 

Previous  occupations  and  political  experi- 
ence. 

Name  of  spouse  and  number  of  children. 

Congressional  service  dates. 

Party  leadership  positions. 

Major  legislation,  notable  accomplish- 
ments and  controversies. 

Committee  chairmanships. 

Subsequent  career. 

Place  and  date  of  death  and  burial. 

Books  and  articles  by  or  about. 

Much  of  the  work  for  the  proposed  publi- 
cation has  already  been  accomplished.  The 
out-of-print  "Biographical  Directory  of  the 
American  Congress,  1774-1971"  contains 
sketches  for  approximately  1,500  senators. 
Its  entries,  corrected  and  revised,  would  be 
placed  in  the  Senate  Historical  Office's  com- 
puter data  base,  which  already  includes  in- 
formation on  the  location  of  former  sena- 
tors' manuscript  collections  and  books  by 
and  about  former  members.  Categories  not 
included  in  the  Biographical  Directory,  such 
as  committee  chairmanships,  notable  ac- 
complishments, and  family  information, 
would  be  added.  Recently  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  decided  not  to  undertake 
its  customary  ten-year  revision  of  the  "Bio- 
graphical Directory  of  the  American  Con- 
gress. 1774-1971"  in  view  of  cost  consider- 
ations. Apparently  this  was  due  in  part  to 
the  large  number  of  entries  for  House  mem- 
bers, nearly  10,000.  Should  the  House 
decide,  as  part  of  its  Bicentennial  com- 
memoration, to  publish  its  own  biographical 
directory,  such  a  volume  easily  could  serve 
as  a  companion  to  that  proposed  for  the 
Senate's. 

Existing  Congressional  Biographical 
Reference  Books 

The  Biographical  Directory  of  the  Ameri- 
can Congress,  1774-1971.— This  1,972-page 
volume  contains  200-word  profiles  of  ap- 
proximately 10,800  senators  and  representa- 
tives. It  has  appeared  in  eleven  editions 
since  1859.  The  most  recent  three  were  pub- 
lished in  1949,  1961.  and  1971.  As  noted 
above,  the  1981  edition  will  not  be  published 
due  to  projected  expense.  Staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  have  prepared  new 
sketches  and  revisions  for  2,000  members  in 
the  event  the  House  and  Senate  decide  to 
issue  future  directories. 

This  voliune  has  a  number  of  shortcom- 
ings. Its  most  serious  is  that  it  tells  virtually 
nothing  of  memt>ers'  careers  while  they 
were  in  Congress.  Many  of  its  entries  bear 
marks  of  19th  century  authorship,  as  in 
that  for  Senator  Blanche  K.  Bruce  who  is 
described  as  being  "of  the  Negro  race."  The 
entry  for  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy  in- 
cludes nothing  of  his  controversial  career 
and  1954  Senate  censure. 

TTie  Dictionary  of  American  Biography.— 
The  first  of  the  Dictionary's  twenty-six  vol- 
umes appeared  in  1928  and  the  most  recent 
in  1982.  The  set  includes  notable  Americans 
who  have  been  dead  for  at  least  fifteen 
years  and  contains  profiles,  ranging  from 
500  to  4.000  words,  of  approximately  one- 
third  of  all  former  senators.  The  Study 
Croup  considered  a  project  that  would  com- 
mission scholars  to  write  fresh  accounts  of 
all  former  senators  based  on  this  model. 
This  effort  would  include  the  one  thousand 
senators  not  in  the  Dictionary  as  well  as  up- 
dated profiles,  for  many  of  those  in  the  Dic- 
tionary were  written  in  the  1930's.  After 


careful  consideration,  the  Study  Group  re- 
jected this  approach  as  too  costly,  and  es- 
sentially duplicative  of  the  Dictionary.  By 
expanding  entries  in  the  "Biographical  Di- 
rectory of  the  American  Congress"  and 
adding  information  on  existing  book-length 
biographies  to  the  proposed  volume's  cita- 
tions, the  Study  Group  believes  a  useful, 
cost-effective,  and  appropriate  publication 
would  result. 

RECOMMENDATIOlfS  NO.  S:  GUIDE  TO  SOf  ATE 
RECORDS  AT  THE  NATIONAL  ARCHIVES 

The  Senate  maintains  approximately 
twenty  thousand  linear  feet  of  its  noncur- 
rent  records  at  the  National  Archives. 
Dating  from  1789,  the  collection  includes 
both  floor  and  committee  papers.  These  ma- 
terials are  basic  sources  for  the  study  and 
understanding  of  the  Senate's  history  and 
role  in  the  legislative  process,  and  of  the 
general  history  of  the  American  people. 
They  contain  evidence  of  each  committee's 
organization  and  functions,  furnish  a  com- 
plete legislative  history  of  individual  bills 
and  laws,  and  serve  as  a  rich  source  of  refer- 
ence material  for  topics  within  a  commit- 
tee's jurisdiction.  Committee  and  related 
records  are  a  vital  component  of  the  Sen- 
ate's "institutional  memory." 

In  1937,  the  Senate  transferred  its  records 
from  various  Capitol  basement  and  attic 
storerooms  to  the  then  newly-opened  Na- 
tional Archives  for  preservation  and  public 
use.  Upon  completion  of  a  project  to  ar- 
range the  Senate's  collection,  the  National 
Archives  issued  a  250-page  "preliminary  in- 
ventory" describing  briefly  the  collection's 
major  components  through  1946.  At  that 
time  the  Archives  expected  to  prepare  a 
more  detailed  inventory,  but  has  never  done 
so.  As  a  result,  there  is  currently  no  reliable 
and  comprehensive  guide  to  Senate  records. 
Since  publication  of  the  1946  inventory,  the 
pre-World  War  II  collection  has  expanded 
and  parts  of  it  have  been  rearranged,  ren- 
dering portions  of  the  earlier  inventory  ob- 
solete. No  guide  exists  for  materials  deposit- 
ed over  the  past  four  decades. 

The  Study  Group  believes  that  prepara- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  guide  to  Senate 
records  at  the  National  Archives,  along  with 
the  soon-to-be-published  catalog  of  former 
senators'  research  collections,  would  be  a 
fitting  project  with  which  to  commemorate 
the  Senate's  200th  anniversary. 

The  National  Archives  has  a  computer 
system  that  will  facilitate  revising  and  ex- 
panding the  existing  guide.  That  agency  es- 
timates that  the  cost  of  such  a  revision  and 
updating  would  be  approximately  $450,000. 

RECOMMENDATION  NO.  3:  EXHIBITIONS  AND 
CEREMONIAL  EVENTS 

In  the  past  decade,  the  Commission  on 
Art  and  Antiquities  has  sponsored  fifteen 
exhibitions  devoted  to  the  rich  heritage  of 
the  Senate.  For  the  most  part,  these  exhib- 
its have  been  installed  in  the  Crypt  area  of 
the  Capitol  Building.  Their  subjects  have 
been  as  diverse  and  multi-faceted  as  the  in- 
stitution itself  and  have  ranged  from  a  dis- 
play of  original  documents  illustrating  the 
Senate's  relationship  with  the  presidency 
under  the  advice  and  consent  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  to  an  exhibit  featuring  the  nu- 
merous U.S.  commemorative  postal  issues 
which  have  been  based  on  paintings  and 
sculpture  in  the  Senate's  collection. 

The  bicentennial  of  the  Senate  provides 
an  opportunity  to  produce  a  series  of  com- 
memorative exhibits  which  would  be  in- 
stalled in  the  Capitol  or  Senate  office  build- 
ings. The  first  exhibition  would  highlight 
notable  events  in  the  first  century  of  the 


Senate's  history  through  the  display  of  a 
wide  selection  of  original  documents.  These 
might  Include  the  following  examples: 

George  Washington's  1789  message  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  nominating  the  first  cabinet 
members. 

Farewell  message  to  the  Senate  from  Vice 
President  Thomas  Jefferson  on  his  assump- 
tion of  the  presidency,  February  28, 1801. 

Letter  from  President  Madison  to  the 
president  of  the  Senate.  September  17.  1814, 
on  the  subject  of  accommodations  for  Con- 
gress after  the  burning  of  Washington. 

Annual  message  of  President  James 
Monroe,  December  2,  1823,  containing  the 
Monroe  Doctrine. 

Tabulation  of  the  vote  of  the  Senate  to 
elect  a  vice  president,  February  8,  1837,  the 
only  time  such  an  election  has  occurred. 
Richard  Johnson  of  Kentucky  defeated 
Francis  Granger  of  New  York.  33  to  16. 

Letter  of  Millard  Fillmore  to  the  Senate. 
July  10.  1850,  addressed  by  way  of  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  Asbury  Dickins,  giving  formal 
notice  that  he  would  no  longer  "occupy  the 
chair  of  the  Senate"  due  to  his  accession  to 
the  presidency  on  the  death  of  Zachary 
Taylor. 

Message  from  Abraham  Lincoln,  February 
28,  1863,  transmitting  copies  of  addresses  to 
him  of  meetings  of  workers  in  Manchester 
and  London,  England,  expressing  apprecia- 
tion for  preliminary  emancipation  of  slaves. 

Papers  relating  to  the  impeachment  of 
President  Andrew  Johnson,  including  origi- 
nal transcripts  of  testimony  taken  by  the 
House  managers.  May-June  1868.  exhibits 
used  in  the  trial,  ballots  taken  in  the 
Senate,  and  a  letter  from  Chief  Justice 
Salmon  P.  Chase  with  observations  on  the 
proper  mode  of  conducting  the  trial  in  the 
Senate. 

Petition  signed  by  Susan  B.  Anthony  and 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  as  officers  of  the 
National  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  Jan- 
aury  22.  1873.  asking  for  legislation  "to  pro- 
tect women  citizens  ...  in  their  right  to 
vote." 

Tabulation  of  the  1876  electoral  vote  as 
counted  in  the  Senate  on  March  1.  1877. 
showing  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  as  the  winner 
by  one  vote. 

Transcripts  of  hearings  held  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Civil  Service  and  Re- 
trenchment on  S.  133.  Forty-seventh  Con- 
gress, the  bill  which  became  the  Pendleton 
Act  (1883)  and  established  the  Civil  Service 
Commission. 

Omnibus  Statehood  Bill  (S.  185),  Fiftieth 
Congress.  The  different  copies  of  this  bill 
reflect  its  changing  versions  before  final 
passage  on  February  22,  1889,  when  it  pro- 
vided for  the  admission  of  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  Montana,  and  Washington. 
Earlier  drafts  would  have  admitted 
"Dakota"  only,  and  organized  a  new  terri- 
tory to  be  known  as  ""Lincoln"  or  would 
have  admitted  the  state  of  South  Dakota 
only. 

In  the  second  exhibit,  we  would  turn  from 
the  legislative  and  political  story,  as  reflect- 
ed in  the  significant  documents  of  the  Sen- 
ate's first  century,  to  a  different  study  of 
the  institution,  spanning  the  period  of  its 
formative  years  to  the  present.  Here  the 
works  of  America's  graphic  artists  would 
dominate.  Drawings,  engravings,  architec- 
tural renderings  and  photographs  could  all 
play  a  prominent  role.  While  the  legislative 
integrant  would  be  included,  so  too  would 
the  exhibit  feature  the  cultural,  social,  ar- 
chitectural and  artistic  lives  of  the  Senate. 
Since  1975,  the  Commission  on  Art  and  An- 
tiquities has  acquired  over  200  engravings  of 


the  Senate  which  originally  appeared  in 
mid-to-late  19th  century  periodicals.  The 
collection,  as  well  as  the  extensive  photo- 
graphic resources  of  the  Senate  Historical 
Office,  win  be  invaluable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  exhibition. 

With  the  selection  in  the  late  19508  of 
Henry  Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, Robert  M.  LaPoUette.  Sr..  and  Robert 
A.  Taft  as  outstanding  former  senators  and 
the  subsequent  commissioning  of  their  por- 
traits for  the  Senator's  Reception  Room,  a 
special  gallery  was  created  near  the  Senate 
Chamber.  Because  it  is  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular rooms  in  the  Capitol,  it  is  proposed 
that  a  series  of  exhibits,  which  chronicle 
the  periods  in  which  these  members  served, 
be  installed  adjacent  to  the  portraits  in  the 
Reception    Room.    The    exhibit   cases,    al- 
though somewhat  limited  in  size,  would  fea- 
ture memorabilia  related  to  the  subjects  as 
well  as  noteworthy  documents  and  graphics. 
Traveling  Exhibiliona 
Consideration  should  be  given  to  circulat- 
ing throughout  the  country  exhibits  based 
on  special  displays  which  are  scheduled  for 
Installation  in  the  Capitol  building  during 
the  bicentennial  period.  These  traveling  ex- 
hibits would  be  mounted  on  a  series  of 
panels  designed  to  withstand  the  rigors  of 
shipment  over  a  five  year  travel  schedule. 
Selections  of  the  state  institution  hosting 
the  exhibit  would  be  made  by  the  senators 
from  each  state.  Design  and  production  of 
the  exhibiU  would  be  scaled  to  accommo- 
date buildings  with  limited  display  areas. 
State  offices  of  individual  senators  might  be 
considered  fitting  locations,  as  well  as  local 
historical  societies  or  museums. 

Of  the  exhibitions  planned  for  the  Capitol 
between  1987-92,  two  subjects  would  seem 
to  be  particularly  appropriate  for  travel. 
The  first  exhibit  would  be  devoted  to  the 
story  of  the  Senate  as  seen  through  the 
works  of  American  graphic  artists.  Engraved 
views  of  the  Senate,  architectural  render- 
ings, and  photographic  studies  would  be  fea- 
tured. Among  the  resources  from  which  ma- 
terial would  be  drawn  is  the  collection  of 
19th  century  Senate  engravings  acquired 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commission  on 
Art  and  Antiquities,  and  the  extensive  pho- 
tographic files  of  the  Senate  Historical 
Office. 

A  second  subject  worthy  of  consideration 
would  trace  the  history  of  the  Senate  from 
the  perspective  of  the  political  cartoonist. 
The  marriage  of  the  editorial  cartoonist's 
artistic  style  and  humor  has  made  cartoons 
a  popular— and  sometimes  painful— portray- 
al of  the  United  SUtes  Senate.  Not  only 
would  this  exhibit  serve  as  a  history  of  the 
Senate  and  the  principal  Issues  it  has  faced, 
but  it  would  also  trace  the  development  of 
technology  that  made  the  production  of  car- 
toons possible.  Paralleling  these  changes  is 
the  shift  in  style  and  approach  that  oc- 
curred through  several  generations  of 
American  political  cartoonists.  While  the 
Senate  has  a  limited  number  of  political  car- 
toons in  its  collection,  it  is  recommended 
that  efforts  be  made  over  the  next  four 
years  to  increase  its  holdings  in  order  to  en- 
hance the  quality  of  this  traveling  exhibit. 

As  described,  both  traveling  exhibit  topics 
lend  themselves  to  additional  forms  of  inter- 
pretation. For  example,  a  folio  of  reproduc- 
tions of  several  19th  century  engraved  views 
of  the  Senate  featured  in  the  display,  could 
be  sold  through  the  Government  Printing 
Office  during  the  exhibits'  traveling  sched- 
ule. Also  of  interest  might  be  a  publication 
on  Senate  political  cartoons,  discussing 
their  significance  in  greater  detail  than  the 


space  on  the  exhibit  panels  could  provide. 
The  "'Story  of  the  Senate"  exhibit,  employ- 
ing prints,  photographs,  and  drawings, 
would  also  be  an  ideal  subject  for  a  poster. 
Revenue  realized  from  the  sale  of  these 
publications  could  be  used  to  defray  ex- 
penses associated  with  producing  exhibits. 

Recent  interviews  were  held  with  staff 
members  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Traveling  Exhibition  Service  (SITES)  in 
order  to  develop  funding  projections  for  this 
program.  A  moderate-size  exhibit,  consisting 
of  between  15-20  panels,  could  involve  ex- 
penditures totaling  about  $20,000.  This 
would  include  design  and  production  costs, 
covering  sillcscreening,  photographs,  mount- 
ing, typesetting,  etc.  It  is  intended  that, 
wherever  possible.  Senate  staff  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  development  and  fabrication 
of  these  exhibits. 

Ceremonial  Events 
The  two  most  significant  dates  during  the 
bicentennial  period  which  should  be  consid- 
ered for  ceremonial  observances  are  March 
4.  1989  and  April  6.  1989. 

March  4.  1789  was  the  day  appointed  for 
the  beginning  of  the  government  under  the 
new  Constitution.  Although  eleven  state 
conventions  had  ratified  the  Constitution 
and  would  thus  be  represented  in  the 
Senate,  only  eight  out  of  twenty-two  sena- 
tors took  their  seats  on  the  first  day.  Of  the 
fifty-nine  representatives,  only  thirteen  had 
arrived  in  New  York's  Federal  Hall  by  that 
time.  Nonetheless.  March  4.  1789  is  consid- 
ered the  first  day  of  the  first  session  of  the 
first  Congress.  It  would  seem  fitting  that 
this  date  be  commemorated  jointly  in  cere- 
monies with  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
here  in  the  Capitol. 

It  was  not  until  April  6.  1789  that  the 
Senate,  after  long  delay,  achieved  a  quorum 
and  could  be  formally  organized.  (The 
House  had  reached  a  quorum  on  April  1. 
1789).  The  Senate  might  wish  to  convene  in 
the  Old  Senate  Chamber,  or  in  Its  present 
chamber,  on  April  6,  1989.  to  celebrate  this 
signal  anniversary. 


RECOMMENDATION  NO.  4:  MICHiOnLM 
PUBUCATION  or  KEY  SENATE  RECORDS 

The  National  Archives  recommends  four 
specific  projects  for  microfilming  Senate 
records.  The  first  would  Involve  completing 
a  longstanding  plan  to  film  the  records  of 
the  precedent-setting  first  fourteen  Con- 
gresses (1789-1817).  The  remaining  projects 
were  suggested  because  they  involve  records 
of  great  historical  interest  that  complement 
existing  filmed  collections  of  Executive  and 
Judicial  Branch  records.  The  Study  Group 
recommends  that  the  filming  of  the  first 
fourteen  Congresses'  records  be  given  a 
higher  priority  than  the  other  three 
projecte,  but  believes  that  all  are  worthy  of 
Senate  funding. 

Records  of  the  First  Fourteen  Congress- 
cj.— The  records  of  the  first  three  decades 
of  the  federal  government  have  great  prece- 
dential value  and  have  been  used  extensive- 
ly in  research  on  constitutional,  legislative, 
and  administrative  topics.  Filming  these  rec- 
ords will  facilitate  their  use  in  libraries 
across  the  nation  and  minimize  wear  and 
tear  on  the  originals.  Only  a  small  portion 
of  Senate  records  for  the  period  have  as  yet 
been  filmed.  Estimated  cost  to  complete  this 
project  would  be  $39,000. 

Indian  Relations— Executive  Proceedings, 
1st  to  41st  Congresses  (1789-18711— From 
1789  to  1871.  the  Senate  dealt  with  negotiat- 
ed Indian  treaties  under  the  "advice  and 
consent"  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
The  records  generated  by  this  process  con- 


sist of  Executive  Branch  correspondence 
and  memoranda  relating  to  negotiation  of 
the  treaties,  as  well  as  unique  materials  that  . 
reflect  the  Senate's  deliberations.  These 
files  constitute  an  historically  valuable 
record  of  the  Senate's  exercise  of  its  respon- 
sibilities on  Indian  relations.  Estimated  cost 
to  complete  this  project  would  be  $13,000. 

Foreign  Relations— Executive  Proceedings, 
1st  to  79th  Congresses  (1789-1947).-'niis  is 
an  Important  and  heavily-used  collection, 
which  complements  a  more  extensive  set  of 
State  Department  records.  Filming  would 
eliminate  wear  and  chances  of  theft  of  irre- 
placeable documents.  Estimated  cost  to 
complete  this  project  would  be  $33,000. 

Senate   Impeachment    Proceedings.  .—The 
Senate  has  sat  as  a  court  of  impeachment 
on  twelve  occasions  since  1798.  The  records 
created  by  the  Senate  in  the  exercise  of  this 
unique     constitutional     function     occupy 
thirty  trays  and  could  be  arranged,  filmed, 
and  described  at  a  relatively  modest  cost  as 
indicated  below.  Estimated  cost  to  complete 
this  project  would  be  $10,000. 
Appendix  B:  Recommendations  of  "Project 
"87"  OF  THE  American  Political  Science 
Association  and  the  American  Histori- 
cal Association 

I.  introduction 
Project  "87,  a  joint  endeavor  of  the  APSA 
and  the  AHA.  was  inaugurated  in  1978  to 
support  scholarship,  enhance  teaching,  and 
promote  public  examination  of  the  Consti- 
tution on  the  occasion  of  Its  200th  anniver- 
sary. Project  '87  enthusiastically  welcomes 
the  plan  of  the  Senate  to  engage  in  scholar- 
ly projects  and  public  programs  as  an  ob- 
servance of  its  bicentennial  and  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  Project  '87's  hope  to  be  able  to 
assist  the  Senate  in  its  plans,  and  to  collabo- 
rate in  the  development  of  commemorative 
programs. 

II.  scholarship 
The  Joint  Committee  which  governs 
Project  '87  conceived  of  its  work  in  three 
stages,  the  first  of  which  focuses  on  re- 
search. In  the  past  years,  as  part  of  Stage  I, 
Project  '87  has  awarded  fifty-one  research 
grants  and  fellowships  and  organized  five 
conferences  on  constitutional  topics.  For 
each  of  the  last  four  conferences.  Project 
'87  oversaw  the  publication  of  a  volume  of 
collected  pieces.  In  addition,  several  articles 
and  books  have  appeared,  authored  by  the 
scholars  who  received  financial  awards  from 
Project  ■87's  fellowship  competitions. 

In  calling  to  public  attention  the  singular 
character  of  our  national  institutions,  the 
bicentennial  offers  an  opportunity  for  the 
Senate  to  highlight  Its  special  role  In  the 
structure  of  the  government,  and  the 
unique  character  of  Its  resources  for  schol- 
ars. The  biographical  directory  of  the 
Senate,  the  creation  of  tools  permitting 
greater  access  to  Senate  records  in  the  Na- 
tional Archives,  microfilming  of  heavily- 
used  Senate  records,  guides  to  senators' 
papers,  plans  for  conferences,  all  will  assist 
scholars  and  encourage  work  which  will  ex- 
pUcate  the  history  of  the  Senate  for  the 
academic  community  and  ultimately  for  the 
public. 

To  the  extent  possible  and  desirable. 
Project  '87  looks  forward  to  cooperating 
with  the  Senate  in  fostering  the  use  of  such 
resources  and  in  executing  its  programs. 
Possible  vehicles  for  doing  so  included  the 
following  suggestions: 

(A)  Through  its  own  activities  in  holding 
conferences  and  producing  written  materi- 
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als.  and  through  the  publications  of  its  two 
founding  organizations,  the  American  Politi- 
cal Science  Association  and  the  American 
Historical  Association,  Project  '87  has  estab- 
lished a  wide  network  of  scholars  who  spe- 
cialize in  constitutional  issues.  Project  '87 
can  use  this  network  to  distribute  special 
announcements  regarding  the  availability  of 
the  new  scholarly  resources  the  Senate 
plans  to  create. 

(B)  In  addition.  Project  '87  could  work 
with  the  Senate  to  organize  a  series  of  con- 
ferences with  the  goal  of  developing  a  one- 
or  two-volume  history  of  the  Senate.  The 
conferences  could  be  organized  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: 

1.  The  Senate  Historical  Office  and 
Project  '87  would  issue  a  call  for  proposals 
on  Senate  history  and  politics. 

3.  A  committee  comprised  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Senate  Historical  Office,  its  Ad- 
visory Board,  and  members  of  Project  '87's 
Joint  Committee  of  scholars  would  choose 
from  among  the  best  applicants  and  invite 
them  to  a  preliminary  meeting. 

3.  The  preliminary  meeting  would  include 
the  applicants  chosen  through  the  competi- 
tion and  memt>ers  of  the  committee  that  se- 
lected them.  This  body  would  then  review 
the  proposed  papers  and  decide  upon 
themes  and  organization  of  the  volume/s/. 

4.  The  body  would  also  decide  upion  addi- 
tional papers  to  be  solicited  from  scholars 
who  did  not  participate  in  the  competition, 
in  order  to  produce  a  superior,  comprehen- 
sive, collection  of  essays. 

5.  At  a  time  to  be  determined,  a  full-scale 
conference  would  be  held  in  Washington, 
which  Project  '87  would  convene,  drawing 
upon  its  experience  in  holding  conferences 
on  constitutional  subjects. 

6.  After  revision,  the  scholars  would 
return  the  papers  for  review  by  an  editorial 
board  composed  of  representatives  of 
Project  '87.  the  Senate  Historical  Office, 
and  its  Advisory  Board. 

7.  The  volume  then  would  be  published 
through  the  offices  of  the  Senate  and 
Project  '87,  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  all 
parties. 

(C)  A  fellowship  competition,  co-spon- 
sored by  Project  '87  and  the  Senate,  is  an- 
other activity  that  would  encourage  re- 
search on  the  Senate.  In  the  past  four 
years.  Project  '87  has  held  four  rounds  of 
fellowship  competition,  and  is  now  investi- 
gating funding  for  competitions  based  on 
topics  more  focused  than  the  former  compe- 
titions. Scholarship  focusing  on  the  Senate 
would  be  one  such  area. 

Project  '87  is  prepared  to  run  the  competi- 
tion, using  its  Joint  Committee  of  scholars 
to  referee  the  applications.  Such  a  competi- 
tion could  be  structured  to  permit  scholars 
already  engaged  in  research  on  the  Senate 
to  bring  their  manuscripts  to  completion, 
and/or  explore  specific  topics  proposed  by 
scholars  in  order  to  fill  gaps  in  the  research. 
Funding  For  Scholarly  Activities 

Project  '87  has  supported  all  of  its  schol- 
arly activities  through  specific  program 
grants  from  the  Lilly  Endowment,  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  the 
Mellon  Foundation,  the  Rockefeller  Foun- 
dation, and  the  Ford  Foundation.  If  the 
Senate  is  interested  in  collaborating  with 
Project  '87  on  any  of  the  programs  Included 
in  this  proposal,  funds  would  have  to  be  ac- 
quired from  either  public  or  private  sources. 
The  Senate  may  wish  to  fund  these  pro- 
grams directly  through  an  allocation  to  a  bi- 
centennial commission  or  through  the 
Senate  Historical  Office,  or  funds  could  be 
solicited  from  private  sources.  Project  '87 


would  be  willing  to  work  with  the  Senate  to 
come  to  a  mutually  agreeable  arrangement. 

III.  EDUCATIONAL  ACTIVITIES 

Stage  II  of  Project  '87's  program  focuses 
on  the  production  of  educational  materials 
for  use  by  teachers  at  all  grade  levels  and  by 
educators  in  other  institutions  such  as  li- 
braries and  museums.  Our  present  projects 
include  the  development  of  a  sourcebook  on 
the  Constitution  for  secondary  school 
teachers,  which  is  now  nearing  completion, 
and  a  series  of  regional  conferences  for 
high-school  educators,  conducted  by  the 
American  Historical  Association.  Project  '87 
hopes  that  the  Senate  bicentennial  program 
would  also  provide  for  the  publication  of 
materials  which  will  be  useful  to  this  clien- 
tele. 

Project  '87  urges  the  Senate  to  solicit  the 
views  of  secondary  school  teachers,  librar- 
ians and  museum  officials  to  plan  the 
format  and  scope  of  such  materials,  and  the 
design  of  exhibits.  Not  only  will  prior  con- 
sultation with  such  officials  help  the  Senate 
prepare  suitable  publications  for  this  audi- 
ence, and  then  increase  its  impact,  but 
would  alert  the  Senate  to  specific  items 
these  educators  feel  are  lacking,  and  could 
tailor-make  exhibits  or  pamphlets  with  this 
audience  in  mind.  Project  '87,  which  has 
had  extensive  contracts  with  secondary 
school  teachers,  curriculum  supervisors  and 
school  administrators,  can  direct  the  Senate 
to  key  educators,  with  experience  in  devel- 
oping instructional  materials  in  this  field, 
who  are  in  positions  which  enable  them  to 
reach  their  colleagues  through  their  profes- 
sional associations. 

IV.  PUBLIC  PROGRAMS— STAGE  III  OP  PROJECT 
'87's  PROGRAM 

(A)  Film/Video  Presentettons.— Communi- 
cation in  American  society  is  conducted  very 
much  through  visual  images  and  film/video 
media.  Consequently,  film  or  video  pro- 
grams are  very  appealing.  Project  '87  itself 
has  spent  three  years  gathering  information 
about  current  and  planned  films  and  televi- 
sion programs  on  constitutional  issues.  On 
the  basis  of  this  experience  and  in  view  of 
the  considerable  cost  and  complexity  of  film 
production,  we  suggest  that  the  Senate  bi- 
centennial planning  committee  give  careful 
consideration  to  identifying  the  intended 
audience<s)  for  the  film,  including  one  or  all 
of  the  following: 

a.  The  Senate  itself  (as  an  orientation  for 
freshmen  senators  and  for  staff). 

b.  The  American  public  (as  general  infor- 
mation and  entertainment). 

c.  Public/citizen  discussion  groups  (as  in- 
formation for  further  reflection  and  study 
through,  for  example,  the  programs  of  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  or  programs  of 
local  public  libraries). 

d.  Instructional  use— in  high  schools  and 
colleges.  Decisions  about  film  production 
should  be  based  upon  the  objectives  and  in- 
tended audience  for  the  film.  Once  the  deci- 
sion is  made  about  the  audience  the  Senate 
wishes  to  reach  with  film,  it  would  be  in  a 
position  to  consider  alternative  presenta- 
tions which  wbuld  fulfill  its  objectives. 

If  the  planning  committee  has  an  educa- 
tional objective  in  mind— either  for  the 
schools  or  for  the  Senate  itself— we  would 
like  to  suggest  an  approach  to  the  creation 
of  a  film  or  video  cassette  program.  WETA/ 
26  and  the  APSA  are  preparing  a  telecourse 
entitled.  "Congress:  We  the  People."  Fund- 
ing for  the  telecourse  Is  provided  by  a  grant 
from  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing/Annenberg  School  of  Conmiunication. 

The  telecourse  will  draw  upon  the  consid- 
erable library  of  footage  gathered  by  WETA 


for  its  public  affairs  program,  "The  Law- 
makers," and  from  its  continual  coverage  of 
Congress  over  the  last  decade.  One  theme  of 
the  telecourse  will  be  to  distinguish  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  The  telecourse  is 
being  developed  by  the  public  affairs  pro- 
duction staff  of  WETA  in  close  cooperation 
with  a  group  of  congressional  scholars  in- 
cluding: Herbert  B.  Asher.  Charles  S.  Bul- 
lock, Roger  E>avidson,  I.  M.  Destler.  Richard 
F.  Fenno,  Charles  O.  Jones,  David  R. 
Mayhew,  Bruce  I.  Oppenheimer,  Robert  L. 
Peabody,  Nelson  Polsby,  Randall  S.  Ripley. 
Barbara  Sinclair,  and  James  L.  Sundquist. 

It  should  be  possible  to  draw  upon  the 
same  production  staff  and  a  special  group  of 
scholars  to  develop  a  program  about  the 
Senate.  Such  a  program  could  draw  upon 
WETA's  extensive  archives  and  the  scholar- 
ly research  of  the  telecourse  for  current 
coverage  of  the  Senate  and  then  add  foot- 
age and  material  on  the  history  and  evolu- 
tion of  the  Senate,  possibly  using  the 
speeches  of  Robert  Byrd  on  the  history  of 
the  Senate.  Additional  footage  should  cover 
the  Senate  both  as  a  national  institution 
and  as  an  institution  representing  the 
states,  and  should  picture  the  Senate  as 
both  an  integrated  organization  and  a  col- 
lection of  its  individual  members. 

(B)  A  Bicentennial  Chronicle.— As  a  major 
part  of  its  public  program.  Project  '87  plans 
to  publish  a  quarterly  magazine  designed  to 
serve  as  a  chronicle  of  the  American  consti- 
tutional bicentennial.  Supported  by  a  plan- 
ning grant  from  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  the  first  issue  of  the 
magazine  will  represent  a  prototype  for  a 
quarterly  journal  which  will  contain  three 
basic  sections:  substantive  articles  on  consti- 
tutional issues,  a  center  section  of  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  Constitution,  and  a  re- 
source section  containing  information  for 
scholars  and  agencies  planning  bicentennial 
celebrations.  This  section  will  incude  infor- 
mation on  available  grants,  news  about 
grant  recipients  and  the  projects  they  plan, 
lists  of  scholars  able  to  act  as  consultants  on 
bicentennial  projects,  bibliographies,  de- 
scriptions of  documents  and  manuscript  col- 
lections, a  calendar  of  bicentennial  events,  a 
chronology  of  historic  dates  relating  to  the 
bicentennial,  successful  bicentennial  events 
from  1976  and,  as  the  bicentennial  era  pro- 
gresses, model  programs  about  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Project  '87  hopes  to  include  extensive  cov- 
erage in  the  magazine  on  the  Senate's  bicen- 
tennial activities  ranging  from  listings  to 
feature  articles  on  Senate  programs,  and 
pieces  on  substantive  issues  of  governance 
growing  out  of  the  Senate's  scholarly  activi- 
ties. 

Project  '87  applauds  the  Senate  bicenten- 
nial study  group's  plans  for  commemorating 
the  forthcoming  anniversaries  by  its  propos- 
als for  substantive  and  enduring  projects. 
Observed  In  this  manner,  the  bicentennial 
of  the  founding  of  our  government  can 
indeed  evoke  a  renewed  sense  of  commit- 
ment to  democratic  and  republican  princi- 
ples, and  help  to  make  the  public  aware  of 
the  meaning  and  vitality  of  the  nation's  his- 
tory. 

Appendix  C:  Digest  op  Comments  Received 
From  Current  and  Former  Members  and 
Oppicers  of  the  Senate 

general  suggestions 
Special  illustrated  publication  on  art  and 
artists  in  the  Capitol.  Possible  update  of 
Charles  E.  Falrman,  "Art  and  Artists  of  the 
Capitol  of  the  United  States  of  America" 
(Washington:  Government  Printing  Office. 


1937)  Senate  Document  95.  69th  Congress. 
1st  Session. 

Develop  commemorative  programs  with 
other  parliamentary  bodies  to  emphasize 
Senate's  deeper  roots. 

Include  all  living  former  senators  in  at 
least  one  of  the  commemorative  events  to 
give  a  heightened  public  perception  of  the 
Senate's  institutional  continuity. 
specific  comments 
Exhibitiont  and  Ceremonial  Events 
1  would  definitely  agree  that  the  first  act 
should  be  for  the  two  houses  to  meet  and 
join  together  in  a  Joint  session  on  March  4. 
1989.  However,  instead  of  using  the  cham- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  I 
would  recommend  that  they  assemble  on 
the  West  Front  of  the  Capitol  in  a  celebra- 
tion patterned  after  the  1981  inauguration. 
The  House  of  Representatives  cannot  ac- 
commodate many  guests  whereas  the  West 
Front  can.  With  the  Marine  Band  and  sever- 
al  vocalists  the  occasion  would  be  more  fes- 
tive. I  would  suggest  short  speeches  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate.  Tele- 
vision recommended. 

On  April  6th  the  Senate  could  then  meet 
in  its  chamber  with  remarks  first  by  the 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  and 
then  by  the  Majority  and  Minority  Leaders. 
They  in  turn  would  be  followed  by  the  two 
former  senators  who  had  the  most  seniority 
and  who  had  served  elective  terms  of  at 
least  six  years;  one  a  woman  and  the  other  a 
man.  As  of  today  one  would  be  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  of  Maine  and  the  other  Lister 
Hill  of  Alabama.  Television  recommended. 

My  last  suggestion  would  be  that  all  of 
the  historical  material  referred  to  be  put  on 
exhibition  for  the  full  year  of  1989  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  From  what  I  have 
observed  over  the  years  that  location  seems 
to  be  logical  from  visitor  attendance,  knowl- 
edge of  presentation,  security,  and  exhibi- 
tion space. 

Minutes  of  Democratic  and  Republican 

Party  Caucuses 
It  would  seem  reasonable  to  permit  those 
minutes  predating  the  Senate  service  of  the 
oldest  living  senator,  or  ex-senator  to  be 
studied  by  recognized  scholars  and  histori- 
ans under  specific  conditions.  E^ach  request 
could  be  evaluated  on  its  merits  and  careful 
criteria  established  to  prevent  access  by  the 
curious,  non-serious  students,  or  the  media. 
The  Historian  of  the  Senate  may  be  tasked 
with  screening  requests  and  making  appro- 
priate recommendations.  It  is  almost  certain 
that  party  minutes  will  be  made  available  to 
historians  at  some  p)oint  and  the  Bicenten- 
ary could  well  provide  an  appropriate  and 
meaningful  vehicle. 

I  believe  the  numl>er  of  years  in  which 
they  should  be  kept  confidential  should  be 
minimized.  I  would  not  give  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  years  but  believe  the  princi- 
ple of  minimization  to  be  important.  We  be- 
lieve in  the  Senate  of  letting  the  people 
know  as  much  as  humanly  possible  and  real- 
istically practical  about  our  work. 
Guide  To  Research  Collections  of  Former 

United  States  Senators,  1789-1982 
1  believe  this  is  very  long  overdue  and  very 
desirable.  These  collections  are  critically  im- 
portant to  scholars  and  students  and  for  the 
history  of  our  country.  I  believe  they  should 
be  encouraged  In  every  way  by  having  them 
known  alwut  genersOly  which  this  Guide 
will  accomplish.  I  also  believe  the  Inclusion 
In  the  Guide  of  Isooks  written  by  members 
about  their  own  careers  and  written  about 


members  is  an  extremely  Important  bibliog- 
raphy. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  time  for  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  has  been  yielded  back 
or  expired,  there  will  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  2  minutes  each  to 
expire  at  10:30  a.m..  and  at  that  time 
the  Senate  will  resimie  consideration 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  27, 
at  which  time  the  Domenici-Baker 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, No.  1243.  will  be  the  pending 
question. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  has 
indicated  to  me  that  he  has  a  need  for 
time  this  morning  beyond  the  2  min- 
utes allocated  in  morning  business. 

Since  I  do  not  have  10  minutes 
which  he  needs  but  I  probably  do  have 
8  minutes,  I  am  about  to  yield  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine,  but  first 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may 
be  aggregated  together  with  the  2 
minutes  available  to  him  on  morning 
business  so  he  may  deliver  an  address 
of  10  minutes  in  length. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hecht).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
acting  Democratic  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Washington.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recog- 
nized. 


TOWARD  A  LONG-TERM  POUCY 
FOR  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
Congress  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
wrestle  over  U.S.  policy  in  Central 
America,  at  least  one  issue  has  been 
settled:  The  region  is  of  immense  stra- 
tegic importance  to  the  United  States. 
Whatever  policy  options  might  be 
available  to  us,  ignoring  threats  to  the 
stability  of  Central  America  and  refus- 
ing to  engage  ourselves  in  the  prob- 
lems of  the  region  are  not  among 
them. 

The  conunonly  cited  figures  bear  a 
quick  mention. 

Almost  half  of  our  shipping  totmage 
and  imported  oil  passes  through  the 
Caribbean  shipping  lanes.  Sixty-five 
percent  of  our  supply  requirements 
during  a  general  European  military 
mobilization  would  be  shipped  from 
gulf  ports  through  the  Florida  Straits. 


Controlled  inunigration  through  our 
southern  frontier  can  only  become 
possible  with  stability  in  Central 
America.  When  one-of-eight  persons 
bom  in  the  Caribbean  and  alive  today 
resides  on  the  mainland  United  States, 
our  southern  and  southwestern  States 
are  rightly  concerned  about  prevent- 
ing a  flood  of  the  impoverished  and 
the  discontented  Into  this  country. 

A  sequence  of  crises  leading  to 
Castro-type  regimes  throughout  Cen- 
tral America,  Including  Mexico,  would 
have  disastrous  strategic  ramifications 
which  we  all  recognize.  None  of  us  rel-  " 
Ishes  the  prospect  of  living  in  a  garri- 
son state,  unable  to  meet  our  commit- 
ments to  our  NATO  allies  and  others, 
nor  do  we  like  to  contemplate  the 
threat  such  a  course  of  events  poses  to 
the  fundamental  nature  of  American 
society  and  her  democratic  Institu- 
tions. 

Even  with  the  high  stakes  Involved, 
it  is  not  unexpected  that  some  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  some  American  politi- 
cians harbor  wistful  thoughts  that 
somehow  the  United  States  might  not 
have  to  engage  itself  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  problems  In  the  region  are 
enormous;  the  policies  to  address  them 
Involve  difficult  choices;  and  most  im- 
portant, the  problems  are  not  going  to 
go  away.  There  are  no  quick  fixes. 
Piecemeal  proposals  and  frantic,  ad 
hoc  programs  are  inadequate.  The 
United  States  faces  a  profound,  long- 
term  challenge  in  Central  America  and 
must  devise  a  set  of  long-term  ix>llcles 
to  match  It. 

The  nations  of  Central  America 
share  many  differences:  Different  his- 
tories, different  geographies,  different 
ethnic  compositions,  different  pat- 
terns of  landholding,  and  different  de- 
grees of  democratization.  But  if  we 
look  at  the  entire  Central  American 
isthmus,  two  facts  present  themselves. 
The  economic  and  social  crises  con- 
fronting all  of  the  nations  are  real  and 
Mexico  with  79  percent  of  the  total 
land  mass  and  76  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation Is  a  key  to  maintaining  stability 
In  the  region. 

In  good  times  life  was  hard,  but 
after  almost  3  years  of  recession,  all 
Central  American  nations  are  hurting 
and  hurting  bad.  Commodity  prices 
are  still  too  low,  interest  rates  still  too 
high,  and  servicing  foreign  debts  casts 
a  long  shadow  over  hopes  for  economic 
recovery,  much  less  hopes  for  econom- 
ic development. 

In  Mexico,  Mr.  President,  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  is  particularly  acute. 

At  the  end  of  1977,  things  looked 
bright:  The  growth  rate  was  8  percent, 
new  oil  was  coming  Into  production 
and  being  sold  at  high  prices,  employ- 
ment prospects  were  improving,  and 
foreign  loans  fueled  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram of  industrial  development.  But 
that  was  5  years  ago,  before  the  addi- 
tion of  another  12  million  mouths  to 
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feed,  before  a  persistent  worldwide  re- 
cession, and  before  the  collapse  of  oil 
prices. 

Now  Mexico  faces  almost  $90  billion 
in  combined  private  and  public  foreign 
debt,  and  is  attempting  to  implement 
an  IMF  economic  adjustment  pro- 
gram. Her  unemployment  hovers  near 
50  percent,  and  the  agricultural  sector 
is  in  decline  forcing  more  and  more 
rural  people  into  the  cities  where  the 
middle  class  is  becoming  increasingly 
disenchanted. 

The  economic  problems  are  not  just 
cyclical,  but  structural.  Many  of  the 
large  industrial  projects  which  were  to 
be  financed  by  the  oil  money  turned 
sour,  unable  to  be  completed  because 
of  chronic  mismanagement  and  cor- 
ruption. And  in  spite  of  Mexico's  his- 
torical commitment  to  land  reform, 
fully  one-third  of  the  agricultural  pop- 
ulation remains  landless  with  tremen- 
dous inefficiencies  in  the  land  under 
cultivation.  With  some  40  percent  of 
the  labor  force  devoted  to  agriculture, 
that  sector  produced  only  8.5  percent 
of  the  gross  domestic  product  in  1980. 

Fortunately,  Mexico,  along  with 
Costa  Rica,  enjoys  political  stability 
under  a  regime  that  is  more  or  less 
democratic.  But  the  institution  re- 
sponsible for  Mexican  stability  since 
the  revolution— the  PRI,  the  Institu- 
tionalized Revolutionary  Party— has 
never  confronted  such  a  challenging 
set  of  circumstances  as  it  does  today  or 
is  lil^ely  to  in  the  near  future. 

The  other  nations  of  Central  Amer- 
ica face  similar  economic  problems, 
but  suffer  under  authoritarian  regimes 
of  varying  degrees  of  repressiveness. 
The  economic  and  social  injustices 
abound.  In  Guatemala,  3  percent  of 
the  population  owns  70  percent  of  the 
land,  and  until  the  recent  land  reform, 
the  pattern  of  landholding  in  El  Salva- 
dor was  the  same.  Adult  literacy  in 
Guatemala  is  under  50  percent,  and  a 
Guatemalan  Army  campaign  against  a 
handful  of  subversives  has  terrorized 
the  Mayan  Indians  forcing  over  30,000 
of  them  to  cross  the  border  into 
Mexico. 

Given  the  poverty  and  the  imremit- 
ting  patterns  of  social  injustice  in  the 
region,  Marxist  revolutionary  promises 
of  a  better  future  understandably 
prove  attractive  to  many  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Central  America.  But  the 
promises  are  false.  The  history  of 
Cuba  and  the  evolution  of  the  Sandi- 
nista  regime  in  Nicaragua,  not  to  men- 
tion the  horrors  which  have  tran- 
spired in  Indochina  since  1975,  demon- 
strate clearly  that  Marxist-Leninist  re- 
gimes will  not  offer  the  people  of 
these  countries  a  democratic  future  or 
expanded  economic  opportunities. 
Quite  the  opposite.  Cuba  exports  her 
human  problems  to  the  United  States 
and  requires  $4  billion  annually  in  sub- 
sidies from  the  Soviet  Union.  And  in 
Nicaragua    the    standard    course    of 


Marxist  totalitarian  control  and  re- 
pression proceeds  apace. 

How  are  we  then  to  approach  the  se- 
curity needs  of  the  United  States  in 
Central  America? 

One  thing  should  be  very  clear,  Mr. 
President:  Military  approaches  alone 
are  inadequate  to  deal  with  the  eco- 
nomic crises  and  social  injustices  of 
the  region. 

Some  security  assistance  will,  obvi- 
ously, be  required  in  the  face  of  armed 
Communist  insurgencies,  but  our  secu- 
rity aid  should  be  understood  in  one 
way:  It  is  a  shield  behind  which  endan- 
gered nations  can  protect  themselves 
from  external  threats  as  they  worli  to 
rectify  injustices,  build  democratic  in- 
stitutions, and  hold  free  and  fair  elec- 
tions. Our  security  assistance  ought 
not  to  be  the  main  focus  of  national 
debate,  for  it  ought  not  to  be  the  main 
focus  of  national  debate,  for  it  ought 
not  to  be  the  foundation  of  our  policy 
toward  Central  America.  The  shield 
protecting  Central  Americans  from 
Communist  insurgency  and  domina- 
tion will  crumble  unless  we  address 
the  serious  social  and  economic  dislo- 
cations and  injustices  in  the  region. 

A  second  thing  should  also  be  clear: 
America's  best  minds  need  to  address 
the  problem  of  security  and  economic 
development  of  the  Central  American 
isthmus.  Mr.  President,  we  must  real- 
ize that  our  policies  can  no  longer 
follow  the  patterns  which  have  arisen 
from  the  United  States  traditional  ne- 
glect of  Latin  America— sporadic  at- 
tention when  we  see  our  immediate  se- 
curity interests  at  stalie  by  coup  or 
revolution,  and  then  abandonment 
and  unconcern.  Central  America  needs 
to  be  the  focus  of  a  large,  long-term, 
steady  effort  by  the  United  States, 
and  should  have  a  top  spot  on  Ameri- 
ca's national  security  agenda. 

What  sort  of  effort  are  we  talking 
about?  I  can  best  describe  it  as  one  of 
Marshall  plan  proportions.  The  long- 
term  security  of  our  southern  frontier 
is  as  vital  to  U.S.  interests  as  the  long- 
term  security  of  Western  Europe,  and 
it  deserves  the  same  level  of  American 
energy  and  commitment. 

Mr.  President,  I  recommend  that  se- 
rious consideration  be  given  to  conven- 
ing a  national  bipartisan  conunission 
for  Central  America.  Composed  of  re- 
spected leaders  of  government,  busi- 
ness, labor,  education,  and  the  Hispan- 
ic and  religious  communities  in  this 
country,  the  commission's  charge 
would  be  to  chart  a  course  of  hope  for 
the  peoples  of  Central  America. 

Such  a  commission  is  not  without 
precedent.  The  Marshall  committee, 
headed  by  Henry  Stimson,  and  drawn 
from  the  leadership  of  all  sectors  of 
American  society,  was  more  responsi- 
ble than  any  other  factor  for  forging 
consensus  in  the  country  to  get  the 
Marshall  Plan  for  European  Recovery 
through  Congress  and  underway. 


I  believe  it  is  high  time  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  bring  in  the  major  sectors  of 
American  society,  particularly  labor, 
to  play  key  roles  in  the  formulation 
and  implementation  of  our  Central 
American  foreign  policy. 

The  proposed  commission  would 
function  as  the  instnmxent  to  help 
build  the  necessary  consensus  on  a 
long-term,  comprehensive  policy  for 
this  region. 

The  commission  could  communicate 
to  Americans  from  all  regions  and  all 
walks  of  life  that  their  lives  are  inex- 
tricably linked  to  events  in  that 
region— be  it  the  price  of  coffee,  the 
future  of  the  American  labor  force, 
and  ultimately  the  security  of  their 
nation. 

The  conunission  would  consult  with 
governmental  and  other  leaders  of 
Central  America,  invite  their  views 
and  receive  their  recommendations  on 
the  policies  which  would  best  assist 
them  in  their  long-range  security 
needs  and  economic  development. 

The  commission  could  also  serve  an 
important  oversight  role  for  the  non- 
governmental international  actors 
that  should  be  a  part  of  an  effective 
U.S.  policy  for  Central  America.  Labor 
unions,  political  parties,  churches,  and 
voluntary  organizations  can  often  do 
more  to  help  build  democratic  institu- 
tions than  the  public  diplomacy  ges- 
tures of  governments. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that 
unless  the  United  States  works  with 
Mexico  and  other  Central  American 
nations  in  addressing  their  chronic 
economic  and  political  crises,  none  of 
the  nations  of  North  and  Central 
America  can  face  the  future  with  calm 
confidence,  secure  in  the  inviolability 
of  their  borders,  and  assured  of  main- 
taining peace  with  one  another. 

The  commission's  task  will  not  be 
easy,  and  its  recommendations  will 
likely  require  sacrifice  from  the  Amer- 
ican people.  But  over  time  its  work 
could  prove,  as  the  Marshall  plan  has 
proven,  to  be  one  of  the  wisest  invest- 
ments our  Nation  ever  made. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  2  min- 
utes each. 

The  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  COHEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  order  previously  entered  I  believe 
the  Senator  now  has  2  minutes  plus 


the  remainder  of  my  time  under  the 
standing  order;  is  that  correct? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 

Mr.  BAKER.  What  is  the  total  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ten 
minutes  and  thirteen  seconds. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine. 


UNITED  STATES-ISRAELI  RELA- 
TIONS—A NEED  FOR  UNDER- 
STANDING 


Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  United 
States-Israeli  relations,  long  viewed  as 
special,  have  reached  one  of  their 
lowest  points  since  the  creation  of  the 
State  of  Israel  in  1948.  Over  the  past 
few  years,  the  relationship  of  our 
country  and  Israel  has  been  marked 
by  mutual  mistrust,  differing  percep- 
tions of  basic  strategic  goals,  and  a 
breakdown  of  effective  communication 
on  matters  of  common  interest. 

The  deterioration  which  has  taken 
place  is  especially  troubling,  since 
Israel  remains  our  closest  ally  in  the 
Middle  East.  Israel  is  a  geostrategic 
linchpin  for  any  U.S.  defense  planner. 
She  has  the  potential  to  contribute  in 
three  theaters:  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
eastern  Mediterranean,  and  NATO's 
southern  flank.  Further,  Israel's 
democratic  institutions  and  the  inher- 
ent stability  of  her  government  insure 
that  she  will  be  a  reliable  ally  over  the 
long  term. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  we 
cannot  allow  what  has  been  a  family 
squabble  to  grow  into  a  serious  fissure 
between  our  two  nations.  The  strains 
in  United  States-Israel  relations  today 
have  dimensions  unique  in  the  history 
of  our  alliance,  and  the  importance  of 
easing  those  strains  is  also  unparal- 
leled. It  is  essential  that  we  work  with 
the  Israelis,  rather  than  at  cross  pur- 
poses, in  pursuit  of  our  mutual  inter- 
ests in  the  region. 

When  I  was  in  Israel  earlier  this 
year,  I  found  a  dual  focus.  One  was  on 
the  report  of  the  Commission  of  In- 
quiry, which  on  the  day  the  delegation 
I  headed  met  with  Prime  Minister 
Begin  recommended  that  Defense 
Minister  Sharon  and  several  military 
leaders  be  relieved  of  their  positions. 

That  report,  which,  of  course,  pro- 
duced considerable  pain  and  anguish 
for  the  government  of  Prime  Minister 
Begin  demonstrated  the  finest  aspect 
of  the  democratic  system  which  we 
and  the  Israelis  share.  Few  other 
world  governments  would  have  had 
the  courage,  in  my  opinion,  to  estab- 
lish that  kind  of  inquiry  board  and  to 
followthrough  on  its  recommendations 
to  the  extent  the  Israelis  did. 

But  the  other  major  focus  dealt  with 
what  the  Israelis  perceived,  and  I  be- 
lieve correctly,  as  a  difficult  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
toward  their  coimtry.  The  incident  in- 


volving a  U.S.  Marine  captain  and  an 
Israeli  tank  was  being  used  by  some  in 
our  country  to  serve  as  a  representa- 
tion of  the  level  of  tensions  between 
the  United  States  and  Israel.  This,  Is- 
raeli officials  repeatedly  told  me,  was 
unfair  and  extremely  troubling  to 
them. 

In  the  months  which  have  followed 
my  visit  to  Israel,  I  have  seen  little 
which  would  indicate  any  improve- 
ment in  the  situation.  Our  Govern- 
ment resisted  working  with  the  Israe- 
lis on  a  memorandum  of  agreement  to 
share  information  gained  by  their 
forces  during  the  Lebanon  incursion. 
It  has  held  up  the  sale  of  F-16's  to 
Israel,  something  about  which  many 
of  us  in  this  body  have  expressed 
strong  concern.  And  the  resolution  of 
the  Lavi  fighter  plane  issue  had  also 
served  to  complicate,  rather  than 
smooth,  the  situation. 

The  handling  of  the  Memorandum 
of  Agreement  controversy  serves 
almost  as  a  model  of  how  two  nations 
should  not  deal  with  each  other  if 
they  wish  to  maintain  their  close  alli- 
ance. The  Israelis  wanted  to  share 
with  us  the  benefit  of  the  information, 
as  they  had  following  the  1967  and 
1973  wars,  but  they  found  themselves 
repeatedly  rebuffed. 

At  virtually  every  hearing  I  have  at- 
tended this  year,  I  have  been  told,  by 
defense  and  intelligence  people  alike, 
that  this  information  could  be  ex- 
tremely valuable  to  us.  Commanders 
from  every  service  emphasized  just 
how  much  they  would  like  to  have  the 
benefit  of  what  the  Israelis  had 
learned. 

Yet  administration  officials  said  that 
signing  an  MOA  was  unnecessary  lie- 
tween  allies.  Then  it  was  said  that 
such  an  MOA  would  be  unprecedent- 
ed. Finally,  it  was  argued  that  the 
MOA  as  proposed  by  Israel  placed  on- 
erous burdens  on  the  United  States 
and  that  we  would  have  to  pay  too 
high  a  price  for  information  that  we 
really  did  not  need  anyway. 

Of  course,  we  discovered  that  an 
MOA  was  not  unprecedented.  In  fact, 
memorandums  of  agreement  had  been 
signed  between  our  two  countries  on 
two  prior  occasions.  More  importantly, 
the  proposed  MOA  was  not  substan- 
tially different  in  its  provisions  to  the 
1967  and  1973  agreements. 

Ultimately,  the  Israelis,  in  their 
desire  to  reach  an  accommodation 
with  us,  simply  capitulated  and  sup- 
plied our  Nation  with  the  information 
in  the  absence  of  an  agreement. 
Moshe  Arens,  who  left  his  post  as  Isra- 
el's Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
to  replace  Ariel  Sharon  as  his  coun- 
try's Defense  Minister,  told  me  person- 
ally of  his  frustration  with  the  atti- 
tude of  our  Government  on  this  issue 
and  of  his  personal  commitment  to 
looking  for  a  resolution  to  this  prob- 
lem. 


That  commitment  on  the  part  of 
this  brave  and  dedicated  man  was.  In 
my  view,  the  key  factor  in  Israel's  deci- 
sion. It  reflected  the  desire  he  ex- 
pressed to  me  that  we  remove  the 
roadblocks  to  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel.  But  no 
sooner  had  this  issue  been  resolved 
than  the  United  States  placed  a  hold 
on  the  sale  of  F-16's  to  Israel.  It 
almost  seemed  that  our  Government 
was  bent  on  keeping  the  level  of  ten- 
sions with  Israel  higher  than  they 
ought  to  be. 

One  recent  development— Secretary 
of  State  Shultz'  mission  to  reach  an 
accord  for  the  withdrawal  of  Israel 
and  Syrian  troops  from  Lebanon- 
lends  encouragement  that  we  are  look- 
ing for  ways  in  which  we  can  work  to- 
gether in  pursuit  of  oiu-  common  inter- 
ests and  goals.  The  Israelis  have  con- 
sistently said  that  they  wanted  to 
withdraw  their  forces,  but  that  they 
wanted  assurances  that  their  national 
security  interests  would  be  preserved 
in  the  process. 

The  Lebanon  peace  agreement 
could,  as  the  Washington  Post  sug- 
gested in  a  May  8  editorial,  be  the  ad- 
ministration's "biggest  diplomatic  suc- 
cess." That  a  basic  agreement  between 
Israel  and  Lebanon  was  reached  is,  I 
Ijelieve,  a  tribute  to  President  Reagan 
and  Secretary  Shultz  and  their  will- 
ingness to  devote  so  much  energy  and 
attention  to  reaching  an  accord. 
Rather  than  taking  an  antagonistic  or 
overly  demanding  approach.  Secretary 
Schultz  concentrated  on  the  key  con- 
siderations and  concerns  and  went 
afctout  the  task  of  seeking  solutions. 

This  approach,  imfortunately,  has 
not  always  been  taken  in  our  Middle 
East  policy.  What  we  all  too  often 
have,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  tendency  to 
emphasize  our  differences  with  the  Is- 
raelis rather  than  trying  to  correct 
those  differences  and  building  on  our 
long  and  fruitful  alliance.  The  prob- 
lem will  only  be  exacerbated  if  some 
negative  attitudes  are  not  changed 
soon.  We  are  allies  and  friends.  Our 
goals  are  common  ones.  What  differ- 
ences we  have  are  not,  and  should  not 
be,  insurmountable. 

In  adopting  a  confrontational  pos- 
ture with  the  State  of  Israel,  we  may 
be  sacrificing  the  strategic  interests  of 
our  country.  For  if  allies  do  not  talk 
with  each  other— and  if  the  conversa- 
tions they  do  have  are  adversarial  and 
not  truly  communicative— problems 
are  certain  to  occur  and  to  grow  great- 


Discouraging  effective  communica- 
tion with  a  strategic  ally  at  whatever 
level  is  not  a  teruible  policy,  in  my 
view.  We  have  to  start  talking,  both  at 
the  diplomatic  level  between  the  high- 
est officials  of  our  countries  and  at  the 
military  level  with  our  troop>s  on  the 
ground. 
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The  energies  which  are  going  into 
straining  United  States-Israeli  rela- 
tions must  be  redirected  toward 
strengthening  our  traditional  alliance. 
If  they  are  not,  there  are  dangerous 
implications  for  the  cause  of  peace  in 
the  Middle  East  and  for  the  relations 
we  have  with  all  our  allies  throughout 
the  world.  We  must  demonstrate  that 
we  work  to  resolve  disagreements  and 
to  strengthen  bonds,  rather  than 
acting  in  ways  which  only  raise  ques- 
tions about  our  reliability  as  allies. 

To  understand  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem,  we  must  look  at  the  elements 
which  are  involved.  Both  sides  bear  re- 
sponsibility, and  both  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  work  for  improvement  and 
change.  This  change  is  needed  to  cor- 
rect the  following: 

The  fundamental  lack  of  trust 
among  the  top  political  leadership  of 
both  the  United  States  and  Israel. 
Both  Washington  and  Jerusalem  have 
begun,  the  first  time,  to  question  the 
good  intentions  of  the  other. 

The  absence  of  an  overall  coordinat- 
ed strategy,  which  msu-ked  relations 
for  years.  The  United  States  must  bear 
some  responsibility  for  this,  since  it 
has  not  been  as  clear  and  precise  as  it 
needs  to  be  in  indicating  to  Israel  the 
areas  of  agreement  and  disagreement 
between  the  two  countries. 

A  pattern  of  independent  actions  by 
the  Begin  government  which  have 
been  seen  by  the  United  States  as 
unduly  provocative  and  insufficiently 
sensitive  to  U.S.  interests  in  the  area. 

The  natural  divergence  of  some 
long-term  interests  and  goals  of  the 
United  States  and  Israel.  This  is  par- 
ticularly evident  in  U.S.  attempts  to 
improve  security  ties  to  moderate  Arab 
states  through  the  provision  of  sophis- 
ticated weapons,  which  Israel  views  as 
a  threat  to  her  security. 

The  danger  signs  of  a  major  confron- 
tation, then,  are  apparent  in  United 
States-Israeli  relations.  The  conflict- 
ing objectives  make  it  incimibent  on 
both  countries  to  be  scrupulous  about 
maintaining  ties  and  to  strive  harder 
to  understand  each  other.  It  is  in  the 
mutual  interest  of  both  Israel  and  the 
United  States  to  make  a  major  effort 
to  assure  that  a  pattern  of  under- 
standing and  cooperation  is  reestab- 
lished. 

It  is  within  this  context— the  need 
for  better  understanding  between  the 
people,  and  the  leaders,  or  our  two 
countries— that  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived recently  from  a  friend  in  Israel. 
The  letter  provides  some  critical  in- 
sights into  Israeli  thinking  and  offers 
some  recommendations  for  improved 
relations  between  our  Nation  and 
Israel. 

My  friend,  Dan  Bavly,  noted  that 
Israel  is  the  only  country  In  the  world 
which  is  expected  by  almost  all  the 
international  community  to  pay  a 
price  for  recognition  by  its  neighbors. 


The  atmosphere  of  automatic  and  un- 
conditional ostracism  on  the  interna- 
tional scene,  he  said,  cannot  but  stif- 
fen the  policies  of  any  Israeli  Govern- 
ment. 

"When  it  comes  to  our  relations  with 
the  Western  democracies,  even  our 
friends  with  a  very  good  general  pic- 
ture of  the  Israeli  scene  do  not  realize 
just  how  suspicious  and  bitter  our  dis- 
appointments have  made  us,"  he  told 
me.  "Israel  no  longer  dares  expect  a 
fair  deal  from  the  international  com- 
munity." 

I  will  ask  to  place  the  full  text  of  the 
letter  in  the  Recoro  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  statement,  but  I  would  like  to 
highlight  five  specific  recommenda- 
tions which  my  friend  suggested  might 
engender  a  more  positive  approach  to 
questions  regarding  Israel  and  the 
Middle  East: 

First.  Agreements  are  not  technical 
dociunents.  certainly  not  in  the  Middle 
East.  Creating  attitudes  of  trust  is  far 
more  important  and  fertile  than  any 
stark,  readymade  mechanical  solution. 
And  it  is  with  help  toward  this  general 
climate  of  mutual  confidence  that 
friends,  from  both  Europe  and  North 
America,  can  contribute. 

Second.  Do  not  rush  to  arm  the  Arab 
states.  Rather  than  as  a  deterrent,  the 
weapons  are  purchased  to  be  used. 
The  chief  aim  of  the  massive  Arab 
military  buildup  is  against  Israel  and 
will  inevitably  lead  to  more  bloodshed. 

Third.  Accept  Arab  demands  only  if 
you  feel  bound  to  do  so  out  of  convic- 
tion, not  out  of  fear. 

Fourth.  Help  Israel  not  to  become 
an  outcast.  Rather  than  ostracizing 
the  country  or  allowing  it  to  be  ban- 
ished, make  it  feel  at  home  in  the 
international  community. 

Fifth.  Please  stop  moralizing.  Apply 
the  same  standards  you  would  if  you 
had  similar  obstacles  to  those  Israel 
faces.  You  might  discover  that  Israel 
shows  up  rather  well  after  such  an  ex- 
ercise. 

There  is.  I  believe,  much  wisdom  in 
my  friend's  recommendations.  Apply- 
ing the  five  principles  he  outlines 
could  do  much  to  improve  understand- 
ing and  to  lead  toward  a  better  work- 
ing relationship  between  our  two  na- 
tions. 

If  our  interests,  and  the  interests  of 
peace,  are  to  be  effectively  served  in 
the  Middle  East,  we  need  better  com- 
munication, openness,  and  cooperation 
with  our  most  important  ally  in  the 
region.  This  will  only  be  achieved  if  we 
give  full  recognition  to  the  kinds  of 
issues  which  Dan  Bavly  raised  in  his 
letter  to  me. 

It  is  well  and  good  for  us  to  increase 
our  level  of  assistance  to  Israel,  as  we 
did  last  year  and  are  in  the  process  of 
doing  acpain  this  year.  But  that  is  not 
enough. 

We  need  a  strong  commitment  at 
the  highest  levels  to  work  with  the  Is- 
raelis on  behalf  of  our  common  inter- 


ests. In  his  meeting  with  me  before  re- 
turning to  Israel  to  take  over  the  post 
of  defense  minister,  Moshe  Arens 
pledged  to  do  all  he  could  to  reduce 
tensions  and  improve  communications. 
Israel's  decision  to  share  its  Lebanon 
experience  information  soon  after  his 
return  to  Jerusalem  is  a  reflection  of 
his  personal  commitment. 

As  one  Member  of  the  Senate,  I  will 
do  all  I  can  to  see  that  Minister  Arens' 
efforts  are  reciprocated.  That  is  a  mes- 
sage I  passed  on  to  him  in  the  meeting 
we  held.  Elarlier.  in  my  February  visit 
in  my  role  as  head  of  the  liaison  be- 
tween the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  its  counterpart  com- 
mittee in  the  Israeli  Knesset.  I  at- 
tempted to  convey  a  similar  message. 

But  this  commitment  must  extend 
beyond  any  group  of  Senators,  any 
committee,  or  any  group  of  individuals 
either  in  Congress  or  the  administra- 
tion. It  must  be  a  reflection  of  nation- 
al will  and  of  national  policy. 

If  we  take  heed  of  my  friend's 
letter— and  of  the  five  specific  points 
he  raised— we  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  achieving  this  essential  goal.  I 
commend  the  letter  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

April  29.  1983. 

Dear  Bill:  In  this  mixed-up  world.  In 
which  almost  everyone  knows  what  is  wrong 
with  Israel,  our  friends  In  the  West  often 
tell  us  how  difficult  It  has  become  to  defend 
the  country  nowadays;  they  find  it  hard  to 
identify  with  it  in  general  and  with  the  posi- 
tions of  our  Government  in  particular.  On 
the  subject,  herewith  are  some  comments 
you  may  find  of  interest: 

To  many  foreigners,  even  the  splendid 
performance  of  the  judicial  tribunal  investi- 
gating the  extent  of  Israel's  involvement  in 
the  Sabra  and  Shatilla  massacres  was 
dimmed  by  what  they  saw  as  the  failure  of 
the  Government  to  respond  to  the  verdict  as 
fully  as  they  would  have  wanted.  But  the 
fact  is  that  we  did  maintain  our  high  stand- 
ards and  Begin  was  politically  correct  in  re- 
moving Sharon  from  the  Defense  Ministry 
rather  than  fire  him  from  the  Cabinet.  Out 
of  government,  Sharon  could  attract  and  or- 
ganize the  radical  nationalist  op{>osition 
into  a  group  far  more  threatening  than 
Rabbi  Kahane's  lunatic  fringe;  the  danger 
of  violence  between  Jew  and  Jew  would  sub- 
stantially increase.  Sharon  cannot  t>e  put 
away  in  Jail— having  him  in  government 
without  portfolio,  stripped  of  the  power  he 
previously  wielded,  is  the  safest  way.  The 
great  majority  of  Israelis,  including  the  Op- 
position, are  satisfied  with  the  Govern- 
ment's response. 

Israel  is  the  only  country  which  is  expect- 
ed by  almost  all  the  international  communi- 
ty to  pay  a  price  for  recognition  by  its 
neighbors.  For  a  reversible  exchange  of  am- 
bassadors with  Egypt,  Israel  last  year  irre- 
versibly returned  the  whole  of  the  Sinai  pe- 
ninsula: no  one  said  thank  you,  but  insisted 
that  the  Israelis  continue  to  pay  for  recogni- 
tion all  round,  with  the  minimum  cost  being 


the  complete  return  to  the  pre-1967  armi- 
stice lines.  Such  an  atmosphere  of  automat- 
ic and  unconditional  ostracism  on  the  inter- 
national scene  cannot  but  stiffen  the  poli- 
cies of  any  Israeli  government.  There  is  no 
other  country  or  similar  body  in  the  world 
that  shares  this  experience. 

When  it  comes  to  our  relations  with  the 
Western  democracies,  even  our  friends  with 
a  very  good  general  picture  of  the  Israeli 
scene  do  not  realize  just  how  suspicious  and 
bitter  our  disappointments  have  made  us. 
Israel  no  longer  dares  expect  a  fair  deal 
from  the  international  community.  The 
problems  of  the  Middle  East  are  not  only 
endlessly  aired  over  the  media  but  in  na- 
tional and  international  political  assemblies 
as  well.  Thus,  the  Security  Council  is  busy 
with  Israel,  in  one  way  or  another,  in  about 
a  third  to  one  half  of  its  sessions,  the  BBC 
spends  twice  as  much  time  on  the  Middle 
East  as  on  European  security  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  spends 
a  good  part  of  its  sessions  on  condemnations 
of  Israel,  with  the  moral  rectitude  of  the 
international  community  represented  by  a 
range  of  countries  from  Uganda.  Libya  and 
Grenada  (very  often),  to  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe,  by  way  of  the  Communist 
bloc. 

When  European  countries  make  proposals 
for  Mideastem  settlements  which  by-pass 
the  Camp  David  accords  and  tend  to  outdo 
the  United  States  in  meeting  Arab  demands, 
Israelis  believe  that  principles  are  being  sac- 
rificed to  political  or  economic  expediency 
and  feel  correspondingly  disillusioned.  To 
them,  it  is  clear  that  the  European  Econom- 
ic Community  is  in  no  position  to  assume 
any  responsibility  for  whatever  allowance  it 
has  made  in  its  proposals  for  the  safety  of 
Israel.  Europe  has  defence  problems  of  its 
own.  with  which  it  is  hard  put  to  cope. 
Western  eagerness  to  please  the  Arabs  only 
enhances  Arab  intransigence  and  encumbers 
any  progress  towards  accommodation.  That, 
at  least,  is  how  it  loolu  to  Israeli  eyes. 

An  Israeli  friend  offered  the  following  rec- 
ommendations, which  might  engender  a 
more  positive  approach  to  these  and  other 
questions  of  the  moment: 

1.  Agreements  are  not  technical  docu- 
ments, certainly  not  in  the  Middle  East. 
Creating  attitudes  of  trust  is  far  more  im- 
portant and  fertile  than  any  stark,  ready- 
made,  mechanical  solution.  And  it  is  with 
help  towards  this  general  climate  of  mutual 
confidence  that  friends,  from  both  Europe 
and  North  America,  can  contribute. 

2.  Do  not  rush  to  arm  the  Arab  states. 
Rather  than  as  a  deterrent,  the  weapons  are 
purchased  to  be  used.  The  chief  aim  of  the 
massive  Arab  military  build-up  is  against 
Israel  and  will  inevitably  lead  to  more 
bloodshed. 

3.  Accept  Arab  demands  only  if  you  feel 
bound  to  do  so  out  of  conviction,  not  out  of 
fear. 

4.  Help  Israel  not  to  become  an  outcast. 
Rather  than  ostracising  the  country  or  al- 
lowing it  to  be  banished,  make  it  feel  at 
home  in  the  international  community. 

5.  Please  stop  moralizing.  Apply  the  same 
standards  you  would  if  you  had  similar  ob- 
stacles to  those  Israel  faces.  You  might  dis- 
cover that  Israel  shows  up  rather  well  after 
such  an  exercise. 

Towards  these  ends  do  not  hesitiate  to 
write  or  speak. 

With  best  wishes. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Dan  Bavly. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  addressed  the 
Chair. 


The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 


A  RESOLUTION  WITHOUT 
RESOLVE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
later  today  we  will  settle  our  position 
on  the  budget  resolution.  I  am  going 
to  vote  against  the  Domenici-Baker 
substitute  amendment  for  the  budget 
resolution.  Despite  the  long  hours  of 
debate  and  despite  all  of  the  com- 
mendable efforts  of  those  involved,  we 
are  voting  on  an  irresponsible,  mis- 
guided compromise  resolution  that  ob- 
viously reflects  a  lack  of  will  to  do 
what  we  must  do,  which  is  to  cut 
spending  and  raise  taxes. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  it.  This  resolu- 
tion endorses  deficits  of  about  $200 
billion  a  year  as  far  into  the  future  as 
we  can  reasonably  see.  We  will  be  in- 
curring these  deficits  during  a  period 
of  economic  recovery. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
millions  of  consumers  will  not  be 
buying  new  houses,  cars,  and  con- 
sumer durables.  It  means  that  many 
businesses  will  be  trying  to  find  credit 
to  finance  an  expansion.  And  they  wUl 
not  find  it.  These  private  borrowers 
will  run  head-on  into  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, which  will  be  financing  those 
staggering  deficits.  That  collision  will 
either  damage  the  recovery,  by  raising 
interest  rates,  directly,  or  set  off  an- 
other bout  of  inflation,  which  also 
would  skyrocket  interest  rates. 

Mr.  President,  we  find  ourselves  in 
this  situation  t>ecause  a  number  of 
Senators  evidently  believe  that  deficits 
are  less  damaging  than  either  increas- 
ing revenues  or  decreasing  spending. 
That  belief,  over  the  past  two  decades, 
is  what  got  us  into  the  mess  we  now 
face.  The  Senate  should  have  learned 
by  now  that  these  deficits  will  have  to 
be  paid  for— one  way  or  another. 

Economists  seldom  reach  a  consen- 
sus on  anything  but  nearly  every  econ- 
omist agrees  that  deficits  approaching 
$200  billion  during  the  middle  of  a  re- 
covery are  poison.  Nearly  every  Sena- 
tor agrees  that  deficits  should  be  re- 
duced. Yet  when  the  resolution 
reaches  the  Senate  floor,  we  move  in 
exactly  the  opposite  direction. 

We  scale  back  needed  revenue  in- 
creases, ostensibly  because  raising 
taxes  now  would  harm  the  recovery. 
Little  is  said,  however,  about  higher 
interest  rates,  caused  by  higher  defi- 
cits, and  how  that  will  torpedo  the  re- 
covery. 

We  add  money  to  spending  to  ap- 
pease the  White  House  and  powerful 
special  interest  group  while,  in  the 
next  breath,  excoriating  large  deficits. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  made 
a  choice,  and  a  wrong  one,  I  believe. 
We  could  have  asked  the  American 
people  directly  to  pay  for  these  defi- 
cits. That  would  have  meant  more 
taxes  and  less  spending. 


The  economy  will  have  to  absorb 
deficits  which  are  unprecedented  in 
peacetime.  In  1968,  at  the  height  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  the  deficit  reached 
2.9  percent  of  GNP.  Many  people  be- 
lieve that  deficit  sparked  the  inflation 
which  bedeviled  the  economy  during 
the  last  decade.  During  the  recession 
of  1974-75,  the  deficit  reached  3.9  per- 
cent of  GNP.  During  the  late  seven- 
ties, inflation  once  again  exploded  and 
the  prime  rate  went  over  20  percent. 

We  may  now  be  slowly  recovering 
from  another  recession.  But  the  deficit 
this  year  will  be  6.5  percent  of  GNP. 
This  is  a  far  higher  percent  of  GNP 
than  the  deficit  recorded  in  1933.  the 
worst  year  of  the  Great  Depression 
when  unemplojmient  climbed  to  25 
percent.  In  percentage  terms,  this  defi- 
cit is  two-thirds  higher  than  the  one 
incurred  in  1976  during  the  last  major 
recession. 

Mr.  President,  because  deficits  of 
this  size  are  unprecedented,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  predict  what  their  influence 
will  be.  Are  credit-sensitive  industries 
to  be  put  through  the  wringer  once 
again?  Will  the  Federal  Reserve,  under 
political  pressure,  buy  the  Treasury 
debt,  pump  large  amounts  of  money 
into  the  economy  and  ignite  another 
round  of  inflation?  Or  will  the  recov- 
ery slow  and  sputter  under  the  weight 
of  these  deficits? 

We  will  be  able  to  go  home  tomor- 
row and  reassure  the  defense  contrac- 
tor that  the  money  will  continue  to 
flow,  make  points  with  the  teachers 
because  of  more  money  for  education, 
and  comfort  the  taxpayers  by  promis- 
ing another  tax  cut  in  July.  But  2  or  3 
years  from  now,  after  the  next  elec- 
tion, how  many  of  us  will  be  willing  to 
accept  the  blame  when  industry 
cannot  find  money  to  invest  in  new 
plant  and  equipment.  How  many  will 
step  forward  to  accept  the  blame  when 
inflation  begins  its  insidious  growth. 
How  many  vrtll  explain  to  the  frustrat- 
ed couple  looking  for  a  new  home: 
"Those  large  deficits  I  voted  for  2 
years  ago  are  the  root  cause  of  your 
being  unable  to  buy  that  new  house." 
How  many?  We  all  know  the  answer 
to  that  question— none. 

Mr.  President,  we  seem  to  have 
fallen  rather  casually  into  the  habit  of 
breaking  new  records.  Unemployment 
hit  a  postwar  high  and  we  continue 
with  business  as  usual.  We  run  up 
more  of  a  deficit  in  6  months  than  we 
have  incurred  in  any  preceding  year— 
any  preceding  year,  Mr.  President. 
That  fact  merits  only  a  passing  glance. 
Federal  spending,  as  a  percentage  of 
GNP,  reaches  a  peacetime  high.  An- 
other ho-hum. 

Business  as  usual  will  no  longer 
serve,  Mr.  President.  We  need  to  stif- 
fen our  resolve  and  squarely  face  the 
Nation's  economic  problems.  But  with 
this  resolution  we  continue  to  evade, 
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to   procrastinate,   and   to   hide. 
Nation  deserves  better  of  us. 


JMI 


NUCLEAR  ARMS  CONTROL  DOES 
NOT  REQUIRE  TRUSTING  THE 
RUSSIANS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  per- 
haps the  most  troublesome  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  nuclear  arms  control  is  the 
widespread  conviction  in  this  country 
and  in  this  Senate  that  we  cannot 
trust  the  Russians.  Many  Americans 
are  convinced  they  will  cheat.  So  the 
question:  "How  can  you  make  a  con- 
tract or  an  agreement  with  a  nation 
that  will  flaunt  the  agreement,  that 
will  not  keep  it?"  But.  Mr.  President, 
as  "Living  With  Nuclear  Weapons," 
the  Harvard  study  group's  recent  book 
points  out,  this  is  a  half  truth  about 
arms  control.  The  fact  is  that  we  do 
not  have  to  trust  the  Russians. 

What  we  have  to  do  is  to  be  able  to 
verify  that  the  Soviets  are  or  are  not 
keeping  their  promises.  On  Monday 
the  Senate  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  took  several  hours  of 
testimony  on  arms  control  as  a  mili- 
tary strategy.  At  that  hearing,  I  asked 
William  Colby,  the  former  head  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  whether 
we  could  verify  a  comprehensive  nu- 
clear freeze  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
agency.  Pew  people  in  this  country  can 
speak  with  the  authority  of  Mr.  Colby 
on  the  capability  of  our  intelligence 
system  and  the  extent  to  which  we  can 
or  caimot  verify  an  arms  agreement 
with  the  Soviets.  For  years  his  job  was 
exactly  this:  to  determine  what  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  especially  its  military 
forces  were  doing.  He  said  that  any 
cheating  on  a  comprehensive  nuclear 
freeze  would  have  to  be  so  substantial 
in  order  to  give  the  Russians  any  kind 
of  significant  advantage  that  we  would 
be  able  to  tell. 

I  asked  Colby  this  hypothetical 
question.  "Suppose  the  Soviets  were  to 
construct  a  massive  underground  fac- 
tory and  turn  out  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  cruise  missiles  and  conceal 
these  missiles  deep  underground.  The 
cruise  missile  carries  a  tremendous  nu- 
clear wallop.  But  it  is  small." 

Colby  said  that  such  a  production 
effort  would  be  detected  by  our  intelli- 
gence even  if  it  were  far  undergroimd, 
because  of  the  many  activities  and 
supplies  necessary  to  feed  such  an  op- 
eration and  to  carry  off  the  necessary 
wastes.  He  said  that  we  would  not 
need  onsite  inspection  to  verify  such 
an  agreement. 

Furthermore,  as  the  Harvard  study 
indicates,  modem  arms  control  agree- 
ments between  superpowers  usually 
include  specific  provisions  to  enhance 
verification  of  compliance.  The  study 
gives  these  examples: 

1.  The  Antarctic  Treaty  (1959)  guarantees 
that  designated  observers  will  have  access  to 
all  areas  of  the  Antarctic. 

2.  The  non-proliferation  treaty  (1968)  pro- 
vides for  international  safeguards  including 
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The  on-site  inspections  to  deter  diversion  of  nu- 
clear materials  from  civilian  to  military  use. 
3.  The  SALT  I  (1972)  agreements  prohibit 
deliberate  concealment  measures  and  other 
forms  of  interference  with  national  techni- 
cal means  of  verification  including  photo- 
graphic satellites. 

And  the  Harvard  study  also  points 
out  that: 

Soviet  secrecy  would  be  an  even  greater 
problem  for  U.S.  defense  plarmers  without 
the  bonus  of  information  that  comes  with 
verifiable  arms  control  agreements. 


REMEMBERING  THE  VICTIMS  OF 
THE  HOLOCAUST 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  I  have  urged  this  body  to 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention.  I  live 
in  constant  wonder  why  over  the  past 
34  years  the  Senate  has  failed  to  act 
on  this  important  treaty. 

I  am  only  left  to  think  that  despite 
atrocities  of  Nazi  Germany,  Cambodia, 
Surinam,  East  Timor,  Iran,  Armenia, 
and  other  countries  that  I  and  other 
Senators  have  detailed  on  the  floor  of 
the  Sente,  genocide  remains  too  far  re- 
moved, too  elusive  a  concept  for  the 
Senate  to  grasp  and  deal  with.  Per- 
haps it  is  because  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  horror  that  we  fail  to  realize  its 
tremendous  consequences.  Perhaps  we 
can  gain  some  perspective  if  we  view 
the  Holocaust  as  6  million  individual 
examples  of  brutal  and  premeditated 
murder. 

A  book,  previously  published  in 
Europe  and  now  available  in  this  coun- 
try, may  help  my  colleagues  to  over- 
come the  elusiveness  that  this  difficult 
topic  seems  to  carry. 

The  book,  "Memorial  to  the  Jews 
Deported  from  Prance— 1942-1944," 
documents  the  personal  histories  of 
80,000  Jews  who  were  sent  from 
Prance  to  Nazi  death  camps. 

The  book  was  compiled  by  Serge  and 
Beate  Klarsfeld,  two  noted  Nazi  hun- 
ters. At  a  press  conference  marking 
the  American  publication  of  this  ex- 
traordinary volume.  Serge  Klarsfeld 
noted  that  78  convoys  traveled  from 
Prance  to  the  Auschwitz  concentration 
camp  between  1940  and  1944,  carrying 
a  human  cargo  that  included  Jews 
from  67  countries,  many  of  these  chil- 
dren separated  from  their  parents. 

In  a  small,  yet  important  way,  each 
time  one  of  us  reviews  these  photo- 
graphs and  life  histories,  we  remember 
and  reaffirm  that  each  one  of  these 
victims  lived. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  at  this 
book,  and  I  do  so  in  the  hope  that  the 
personal  histories  of  those  killed  may 
make  the  horrible  act  of  genocide  a 
little  less  elusive,  a  little  more  real,  so 
that  the  Senate  can  get  on  with  its 
duty  and  ratify  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion. 


May  12,  1983 

SOVIET  SPYING  ACTIVITY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  become  increasingly  concerned 
over  the  recent  global  upsurge  of 
Soviet  spying  activity. 

In  the  first  4  months  of  1983  alone. 
10  Western  nations  have  expelled  ap- 
proximately 70  Soviet  diplomats,  jour- 
nalists, and  other  officials  on  charges 
of  espionage. 

Sweden  has  recalled  its  Ambassador 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  protested 
through  diplomatic  channels  Moscow's 
violations  of  Swedish  territorial  integ- 
rity in  two  recent  cases  of  suspected 
Russian  naval  maneuvering. 

This  past  April,  Prance  expelled  47 
Soviet  officials  on  charges  of  espio- 
nage, the  largest  Soviet  group  expelled 
since  England  deported  105  Russian 
citizens  in  1971. 

The  United  States,  in  addition  to  ex- 
pelling three  Soviet  officials  in  April, 
deported  members  of  Cuba's  United 
Nations  delegation  on  charges  of  Intel- 
ligence activities.  According  to  FBI  es- 
timates, there  are  approximately  1,000 
Communist  intelligence  agents  operat- 
ing in  the  United  States.  Through 
their  combined  espionage  efforts,  the 
Soviets  have  allegedly  been  successful 
in  acquiring  details  of  American  se- 
crets dealing  with:  Radar  system  for 
the  B-1  and  Stealth  bombers,  P-15 
look-down,  shoot-down  systems,  and 
Phoenix  air-to-air  missile  systems. 

Soviet  successes  at  obtaining  both 
information  and  hardware  for  develop- 
ment of  their  own  new  weapons  sys- 
tems have  reportedly  saved  that  coun- 
try billions  of  dollars  in  research  costs, 
and  have  cut  their  weapons  develop- 
ment time  by  several  years. 

Mr.  President,  the  current  rash  of 
expulsions  should  serve  as  notice  that 
the  Soviets  have  not  abandoned  their 
goals  of  worldwide  disruption  and 
domination.  All  this  activity  comes  at 
a  time  when  there  are  those  who 
argue  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  playing 
a  minimal  role  in  the  crisis  in  Central 
America.  Unfortunately,  the  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that,  at  this  very 
moment,  Cuban  and  Soviet  intelli- 
gence persoimel  are  feverishly  aiding 
those  who  wish  to  oppress  the  citizens 
of  Latin  America  and  disrupt  the  life- 
styles of  those  who  strive  for  democra- 
cy in  that  area. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  take 
lightly  this  recent  surge  of  Soviet 
spying  activity.  We  should  realize  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  enhancing  its  ef- 
forts to  gain  military  and  technical  su- 
periority over  those  who  oppose  their 
totalitarian  system.  Additionally,  we 
should  support  the  President's  efforts 
to  convince  the  leaders  of  other  West- 
em  nations  of  the  need  for  increased 
coordinated  efforts  aimed  at  prevent- 
ing the  Soviets  from  obtaining  their 
goals  through  espionage. 

Mr.  President,  I  recently  came  across 
an  article  in  the  U.S.  News  &  World 
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Report  that  describes  this  problem  in 
some  detail.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  this  article  appear  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  U.S.  News  St  World  Report,  Nov.  8, 
19821 

Behind  Latest  Suhge  m  Soviet  Spying 
Item:  An  allegation  surfaces  of  a  Soviet 
"mole"  penetrating  British  intelligence  and 
pinpointing  nuclear  weapons  of  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 

Item:  A  KGB  spy  master  defects  to  the 
West  with  dossiers  on  Soviet  secret  agents 
in  Europe  and  the  Near  East. 

Item:  A  Polish  banker  operating  as  an  un- 
dercover agent  seeks  asylum  In  the  U.S.  and 
provides  the  CIA  and  FBI  with  new  details 
of  Soviet-bloc  intelligence  operations. 

Three  spy  thrillers  in  a  matter  of  days 
have  stripped  bare  Soviet-bloc  espionage  of 
a  scale  and  gravity  that  is  shaking  counter- 
intelligence services  around  the  world. 

The  disclosures  in  late  October  showed 
Soviet  agents  are  tapping  the  free  world's 
closest-held  military  and  industrial  secrets— 
often  with  alarming  ease. 

One  report— of  lax  security  at  a  top-secret 
British  communications  intelligence 
center— threatens  to  weaken  U.S.  coopera- 
tion with  Britain  in  intelligence  operations. 
In  this  scandal,  translator  Geoffery  Prime 
is  accused  of  giving  Moscow  secrets  that 
damaged  the  West  as  badly  as  the  notorious 
English  traitor  Kim  Philby  did  in  the  1950s. 
Offsetting  Prime's  alleged  betrayal  some- 
what are  the  defections  of  Polish  banker 
Andrezj  Treumann  and  the  KGB's  top  man 
in  Iran.  Vladimir  Kuzichkin,  who  reportedly 
have  exposed  subversion  plans  of  the  Krem- 
lin. 

Sweden's  recent  effort  to  force  a  pre- 
sumed Soviet-bloc  submarine  to  surface  in 
its  waters  showed  just  the  military  aspect  of 
the  espionage  threat.  No  less  worrying  for 
Western  authorities  is  the  Kremlin  drive  to 
steal  industrial  secrets.  Japan  is  a  prime 
target  for  Soviet  acquisition  of  high  tech- 
nology that  cannot  be  obtained  directly 
from  the  U.S. 

The  brazenness  of  the  U.S.S.R.'s  spying 
campaign  is  underscored  by  the  growing 
number  of  expulsions  of  Soviet  agents  in 
diplomatic  clothing  from  embassies  world- 
wide—at least  21  from  11  nations  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1982.  Among  them— 

Last  February  Norway  expelled  two  Soviet 
trade  officials  who  tried  to  buy  secrets  from 
employees  at  plants  producing  components 
for  the  American-designed  P-16  fighter. 

Bangladesh  in  April  kicked  out  two  Soviet 
Embassy  attaches  who  were  tracked  into  a 
jungle  where  they  tried  to  bum  588  reels  of 
film. 

In  April.  Spain  deported  two  Soviet  airline 
employees  for  trying  to  infiltrate  the  Span- 
ish Air  Force. 

On  October  2,  Switzerland  caught  a  KGB 
colonel  and  his  wife  using  the  neutral  coun- 
try as  a  base  for  spy  missions. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  correspond- 
ents in  major  capitals  find  grave  concern 
about  Moscow's  spying.  This  picture 
emerges  in  talks  with  intelligence  exports 
and  diplomats: 

London 
Britain  has  been  shaken  by  what  appears 
to  be  the  most  damaging  penetration  of 
Western  intelligence  since  the  time  of  trai- 
tors Kim  Philby.  Guy  Burgess  and  Donald 
Maclean. 


The  latest  treachery  centers  on  charges 
against  Geoffrey  Prime.  44.  who  worked 
from  1968  to  1977  as  a  translator  at  the 
heart  of  Britain's  electronic-intelligence  net- 
work. 

Prime  reportedly  stole  secrets  that  en- 
abled Moscow  to  locate  all  British  and  U.S. 
nuclear  warheads,  to  leam  day-by-day  readi- 
ness of  every  NATO  division,  to  identify 
Western  spies,  to  discover  which  Soviet 
codes  had  been  broken  by  the  west  and  to 
plant  false  information. 

Prime's  role  was  leaked  by  U.S.  officials 
who  were  angry  about  sloppy  British  securi- 
ty. One  former  employee  of  the  British  spy 
operation  said  security  at  the  center— which 
works  closely  with  America's  supersecret. 
code-breaking  National  Security  Agency— is 
"just  about  good  enough  to  fend  off  a  well- 
meaning  drunk." 

Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  faced 
heated  questioning  about  the  charges  in 
Parliament.  And  one  Conservative  member. 
Geoffrey  Dickens,  said:  "Our  computers  in 
this  country  appear  to  be  leaking  like 
sieves." 

Aside  from  the  penetration  of  the  elec- 
tronic-intelligence center.  Russian  spies  in 
Britain  are  striving  to  obtain  computer- 
technology  secrets  as  well  as  details  of  oper- 
ations in  the  North  Sea  oil  fields.  Of  par- 
ticular worry  is  the  vulnerability  of  data  in 
government  computers.  Civil-service  opera- 
tors are  usually  more  poorly  paid  than 
those  in  the  commercial  field;  many  leave 
for  better  salaries,  taking  with  them  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  government  techniques 
and  becoming  targets  for  subversion. 
Tokyo 
Soviet-bloc  spies  have  focused  in  the  past 
two  years  on  prying  into  Japan's  advanced 
industrial  technology.  Officials  say  this 
trend  was  accelerated  by  President  Reagan's 
toughened  embargo  against  the  Soviet 
Union  because  of  Russia's  support  for  the 
martial-law  takeover  in  Poland. 

Targets  of  Soviet  agents  are  Japanese 
technologies  in  ceramics,  electronics,  robots, 
optical  fiber,  genetic  engineering,  lasers,  bio- 
technology, nuclear  fission  and  fast-breeder 
reactors.  Japanese  ceramic  materials,  for  ex- 
ample, could  replace  steel  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lighter  and  stronger  tanks,  ships  and 
planes. 

Efforts  by  Tokyo  to  guard  against  espio- 
nage seem  half-hearted.  Stripped  of  military 
power  after  World  War  II,  Japan  has  no  an- 
tiespionage  laws  to  back  a  crackdown. 

In  the  past  37  years.  Tokyo  has  uncovered 
only  nine  §By  cases  involving  Russians,  who 
safely  fled  while  the  prosecution  focused  on 
their  Japanese  accomplices.  The  spies  are 
reportedly  helped  by  2,000  Japanese  citizens 
recruited  by  Moscow  while  being  held  pris- 
oners after  World  War  II. 

In  one  notable  case  in  1980.  a  major  gener- 
al in  Japan's  Self -Defense  Force  was  given  a 
one-year  prison  term  for  passing  classified 
information  to  Soviet  military  attaches. 
Bonn 
West  Germany  is  a  hotbed  of  Soviet-di- 
rected spying,  and  authorities  assume  that 
Communist  agents  here  number  in  the 
thousands.  In  1980  alone.  33  persons  were 
convicted  of  spying  and  more  than  50  were 
arrested. 

Last  month,  Bonn's  annual  official  intelli- 
gence report  detailed  thwarted  attempts  by 
Poland's  Deploma  trading  office  in  Dassel- 
dorf  to  obtain  plans  for  the  electronic-guid- 
ance system  for  an  American-made  rocket. 
And  the  report  said  the  Bulgarian  Embassy 
tried  to  evade  embargoes  by  ordering  small 


quantities  of  a  product  from  a  range  of  com- 
panies. Eyed  by  the  Bulgarians:  Microelec- 
tronics, laser  optics,  radiation  technology 
and  semiconductors. 

In  March,  the  Bonn  parliament  learned  of 
the  expulsion  of  10  Eastern  European 
agents  posing  as  businessmen.  Investigators 
said  much  of  the  spying  was  done  by  "mixed 
firms"  in  which  the  agents  operated  busi- 
nesses jointly  with  West  German  partners. 

Authorities  say  Soviet-bloc  agents  increas- 
ingly use  a  technique  of  recruiting  jobless 
workers  who  advertise  for  employment  In 
West  German  newspapers.  The  job  hunter 
Is  usually  contacted  by  phone  or  mail  and 
offered  an  expenses-paid  trip  to  East  Berlin, 
where  he  is  pressured  to  start  soying.  Offi- 
cials say  70  percent  of  all  Communist  espio- 
nage is  handled  by  East  German  intelli- 
gence. 

Porta 
Soviet-bloc  agents  in  France  have  a  special 
mission.  French  police  say  that  for  the  past 
two  years  they  have  focused  on  disinforma- 
tion and  destabilization. 

One  part  of  the  strategy:  Discrediting 
exiles  and  dissidents  from  Eastern-bloc  na- 
tions. Action  against  exiles  ranges  from  sur- 
veillance to  beatings  and  even  murder.  Offi- 
cials say  the  problem  is  growing  because  of 
pressures  for  human  rights  in  Soviet-bloc 
countries  and  struggles  against  corrupt 
Eastern  regimes. 

Exiles  working  for  Radio  Free  Europe 
have  been  beaten  or  sent  parcels  containing 
bombs.  A  Romanian  journalist  was  stabbed 
22  times  in  a  Paris  underground  garage  in 
1981. 

In  the  two  decades  before  1980,  the 
French  regularly  expelled  Soviet  diplomats 
who  were  often  caught  with  photocopies  of 
classified  French  or  NATO  documents.  One 
of  the  most  ambitious  plots,  though  never 
proved,  involved  the  acquisition  of  plans  of 
the  French  supersonic  airliner  Concorde 
that  helped  the  Soviets  to  build  the  Tupolev 
144. 

The  latest  expulsion  involved  an  assistant 
Soviet  air  attache  caught  stealing  equip- 
ment from  an  exhibit  at  a  Le  Bourget  air 
show. 

The  French  secret  service.  DST,  has  a  spe- 
cial branch  protecting  some  400  "sensitive" 
firms  here,  l>oth  advising  and  shielding 
them  from  spies.  But  DST  says  that  at  least 
70  percent  of  the  "sensitive"  information 
can  be  collected  legally  by  spies  without 
their  resorting  to  breaking  into  offices  or 
planting  electronic  snooping  equipment. 

Severe  punishment  has  been  meted  out  in 
a  few  cases  of  industrial  espionage  brought 
to  light  here.  Last  February,  Marcel  Abel 
was  sentenced  to  five  years  in  prison  for 
mailing  specialized  pharmaceutical  publica- 
tions to  East  German  security  services- 
even  though  there  was  no  proof  his  work 
had  harmed  French  military  or  economic  in- 
terests. 

Geneva 
Switzerland— traditionally  a  mecca  for 
international  spying— is  a  springboard  for 
Communist  espionage  in  Western  Europe, 
and  the  counterintelligence  task  here  is 
awesome.  Geneva  hosts  a  numl)er  of  inter- 
national organizations  with  a  total  of  more 
than  15,000  employees  and  frequent  person- 
nel changes.  One  third  of  all  persons  in- 
volved in  Swiss  spy  cases  are  diplomats  or 
officials  of  international  agencies. 

Yet  some  "deserters  "  cast  doubt  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  KGB  people  in  Geneva.  One 
difficulty:  They  are  poorly  briefed  and  live 
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isolated  in  Soviet  diplomatic  quarters  amid 
nepotism  and  bureaucratic  game  playing. 

KGB  operatives  here  reportedly  become 
competitive  in  an  unproductive  way,  trying 
to  impress  superiors  and  to  prolong  their 
stay  in  wealthy  Switzerland. 

Stockholm 

Tens  of  thousands  of  shortwave-radio 
messages  are  now  being  beamed  to  Commu- 
nist agents  in  Scandinavia,  according  to 
Swedish  intelligence.  The  sensation  in  Octo- 
ber over  the  suspected  presence  of  a  Soviet 
submarine  in  Swedish  waters  is  only  the 
latest  in  a  long  history  of  such  incidents. 
Soviet-bloc  submarines  continually  violate 
Swedish  sovereignty  to  spy  on  defense  in- 
stallations and  reconnoiter  places  that  could 
serve  as  military  bases  in  time  of  war. 

Controls  were  tightened  after  a  Soviet  sub 
was  found  aground  in  1981  in  restricted 
waters  near  a  Swedish  naval  base.  But  still, 
the  Swedish  military  has  investigated  more 
than  50  reports  of  suspected  foreign  subma- 
rines since  June.  Unconfirmed  reports  say 
Soviet  subs  recently  put  ashore  spies  in  the 
Stockholm  archipelago. 

Last  October,  Denmark  expelled  Valdimir 
Merkulov.  a  KGB  case  officer  working 
under  the  guise  of  a  diplomat.  Merkulov  ar- 
ranged through  a  local  KGB  agent  of  influ- 
ence to  have  ISO  Danish  artists  sign  an 
appeal  calling  for  a  Nordic  nuclear-weapons- 
free  zone  and  supplied  money  to  place  the 
appeal  in  newspaper  advertisements. 

Ottawa 

A  former  security  official  of  the  Canadian 
government  charges  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  deeply  involved  in  at  least  two  Canadian 
industries.  Edmund  R.  M.  Griffiths,  now 
president  of  Sterling  Risk  Assessment  Cor- 
poration, says  the  Soviets  are  locked  into 
farm-machinery  and  auto  firms. 

He  also  says  Parliament  has  shown  little 
concern. 

Griffiths— a  former  assistant  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Justice,  the  Attorney  General  and  the 
Solicitor  General— also  complains  that 
Soviet  spies  "get  sanctuary  in  universities, 
but  the  educators  don't  want  to  allow  coun- 
terespionage agents  the  luxury  of  compet- 
ing on  campus." 

Canada  expelled  a  Soviet  diplomat  in 
April  for  trjrting  to  buy  high-technology 
communications  products  that  Western  na- 
tions agreed  not  to  sell  to  Moscow.  Mikhail 
Abramov,  the  Soviet  trade  representative 
here,  offered  large  sxaas  of  money  to  an  un- 
identified Canadian  businessman  in  an  at- 
tempt to  illegally  export  fiber-optic  and 
other  items. 

In  January,  1980,  Soviet  military  attach^ 
Igor  Bardeev  and  two  of  his  staff  were  ex- 
pelled for  trying  to  find  out  the  electronic 
"black  box"  secrets  of  the  American-made 
P-18A  Hornet  fighter  plane  that  Canada 
was  considering  buying  for  its  forces. 

Singapore 

Soviet  spies  are  keenly  interested  in  the 
Western  Pacific  and  Indian  Ocean  because 
of  increasing  U.S.  military  activity  in  the 
region  and  because  Russians  now  operate 
out  of  the  former  U.S.  base  at  Cam  Ranh 
Bay.  Vietnam. 

Attention  on  espionage  in  this  area  sharp- 
ened last  year  when  three  Soviet  diplomats 
were  expelled  by  the  Malaysian  government 
after  the  Prime  Ministers  political  secre- 
tary was  arrested  and  accused  of  spying. 

Singapore  in  February  expelled  two  more 
Russians  on  espionage  charges,  including 
Anatoliy  Larkln,  the  second  secretary  at  the 
Soviet  Embassy. 


Also  in  February,  two  Russians  were 
kicked  out  of  Indonesia.  Intelligence  sources 
say  the  two  were  getting  oceanographlc  in- 
formation on  Indonesian  waters  from  an  In- 
donesian military  officer.  This  information 
Included  details  on  water  depths  and  density 
that  would  be  Invaluable  to  Soviet  subma- 
rines seeking  to  enter  the  Indian  Ocean 
without  being  detected. 

The  expulsion  of  Larkln  is  cited  as  a  clas- 
sic example  of  how  Western  governments 
often  work  at  cross-purposes  in  combatting 
the  KGB.  Some  sources  say  that  Larkln,  a 
senior  KGB  man,  was  ousted  from  Singa- 
pore to  show  the  solidarity  of  Southeast 
Asian  nations  against  Moscow— and  not  be- 
cause he  has  picked  up  critical  Information. 

In  fact,  Larkin,  a  playboy  t}rpe  who  liked 
the  good  life,  reportedly  had  already  been 
tabbed  as  a  potential  defector.  The  CIA  was 
about  to  approach  him  with  an  offer  when 
the  Singapore  arrest  came— blowing  the 
whole  operation. 

THE  WIDE  NET  OT  SOVIET  ESPIONAGE  IN 
AMERICA 

Wherever  Soviet-bloc  spies  operate  around 
the  world,  their  No.  1  target  is  American 
military  and  industrial  technology. 

Enough  cases  have  come  to  light  in  recent 
months  to  indicate  the  extent  of  their  ef- 
forts in  the  U.S. 

Gen.  Vasiliy  Ivanovich  Chitov,  a  top  espio- 
nage agent  working  out  of  the  Soviet  Em- 
bassy in  Washington,  was  caught  in  Febru- 
ary making  a  pickup  at  a  message-exchange 
point.  He  was  expelled  the  next  day. 

Two  Cuban  diplomats  at  the  United  Na- 
tions were  expelled  in  July  after  customs 
agents  intercepted  a  TV-satellite  monitoring 
system  they  were  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
country. 

A  Polish  espionage  officer  and  a  former 
executive  of  a  defense  plant  in  Southern 
California  were  sentenced  to  long  prison 
terms  last  December  in  what  the  FBI  called 
"one  of  the  most  damaging  espionage  cases 
uncovered  In  the  country  in  over  a  decade." 

A  defector  told  the  FBI  last  year  that 
Soviet  engineers  who  visited  aircraft  plants 
in  this  country  as  guests  of  the  State  De- 
partment wore  special  shoes  that  picked  up 
metal  shavings  to  be  analyzed  for  their  alloy 
content. 

But  publicized  cases  such  as  these  are  the 
exception.  Most  of  the  espionage-counteres- 
pionage war  between  the  U.S.  and  Russia  is 
hidden  from  public  view.  Sometimes  spies 
are  protected  from  prosecution  by  diplomat- 
ic immunity  and  are  quietly  sent  home. 
More  often,  the  FBI  tries  to  get  them  to 
work  for  it. 

In  late  October,  the  highest-ranking 
Polish  banker  in  the  U.S.  defected  and  re- 
portedly provided  the  FBI  with  valuable 
inside  information  on  the  Soviet-bloc  espio- 
nage apparatus. 

If  it  is  not  possible  to  convince  a  spy  to 
defect  or  act  as  a  double  agent,  he  may  still 
be  permitted  to  operate  but  under  FBI  sur- 
veillance. "Otherwise."  says  FBI  Director 
William  H.  Webster,  "we  run  the  risk  that 
he  will  be  replaced  by  someone  that  we  do 
not  know." 

The  number  of  Soviet-bloc  spies  active  in 
this  country  certainly  runs  into  the  thou- 
sands. 

More  than  a  thousand  espionage  officers 
are  known  to  be  attached  to  embassies,  con- 
sulates and  to  the  U.N.  in  New  York.  They 
often  work  quite  openly  in  efforts  to  gather 
information  and  recruit  Americans  as 
agents. 


At  technology  conferences,  they  mingle, 
shake  hands  and  avidly  collect  business 
cards. 

How  many  Americans  they  have  recruited 
is  not  known.  Also  hidden  from  view  is  the 
number  of  "sleepers"— spies  sent  here  to 
remian  quiet  until  they  are  activated  for  a 
particular  espionage  Job. 

The  Soviet  effort  is  also  aided  by  more 
than  20  firms  In  this  country  owned  by 
Russia  or  its  Eastern  European  allies— serv- 
ing as  conduits  for  U.S.  technology. 

Although  Soviet  espionage  agents  some- 
times seem  to  act  as  vacuum  cleaners,  scoop- 
ing up  anything  they  can  get,  the  CIA  says 
they  work  from  lists  of  most-wanted  tech- 
nology carefully  compiled  by  the  Soviet 
State  Committee  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nolgy. 

Says  the  FBI's  Webster  "I  do  not  think 
there's  been  another  time  In  our  history 
when  our  country  has  been  under  such  a  so- 
phisticated espionage  assault." 


JERRY  W.  COOPER,  TENNES- 
SEE'S SMALL  BUSINESS 
PERSON  OP  THE  YEAR 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
National  Small  Business  Week,  a  week 
in  which  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  take  note  of  the  entrepreneuri- 
al spirit  which  has  not  only  made  our 
country  great,  but  which  serves  also  as 
the  very  backbone  of  our  Nation's 
economy. 

Indicative  of  that  spirit  is  Jerry  W. 
Cooper  of  McMinnville,  Tenn.  He  is 
the  State's  Small  Business  Person  of 
the  Year.  This  honor  is  bestowed  on 
an  individual  only  after  a  rigorous 
process  of  nomination  and  review  by 
councils,  committees,  and  the  Small 
Business  Administration  (SBA). 

In  order  to  receive  recognition  as 
Tennessee's  Small  Business  Person  of 
the  Year,  Jerry  Cooper  and  his  busi- 
ness—Cooper Manufacturing,  Inc.,  a 
firm  that  designs  and  manufactures 
furniture  and  furniture  parts— were 
judged  on  the  following  criteria: 

First,  the  business'  "staying  power," 
that  is,  its  substantiated  history  as  an 
established  business:  second,  the 
growth  in  the  number  of  its  employ- 
ees, a  benchmark  by  which  to  judge 
the  business'  impact  on  the  job 
market;  third,  an  increase  in  sales  or 
unit  volume,  which  is  an  indication  of 
continued  business  growth:  fourth,  evi- 
dence of  the  improved  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  business  as  reflected  in  its 
current  and  past  financial  reports; 
fifth,  examples  of  the  creativity  and 
imagination  of  the  business  as  demon- 
strated in  the  innovativeness  of  the 
product  or  service  which  it  offers; 
sixth,  how  the  business  responds  to 
adversity,  as  seen  in  the  problems 
faced  by  the  business  and  the  solu- 
tions taken  in  resolving  those  prob- 
lems; seventh,  evidence  of  contribu- 
tions by  the  business  to  aid  communi- 
ty-oriented projects  as  illustrated 
through  the  personal  time  or  other  re- 
sources contributed  to  such  projects; 
and  finally,  any  initiatives  the  busi- 


ness took  to  create  new  jobs,  help 
reduce  inflation,  employ  the  handi- 
capped or  disadvantaged,  save  energy, 
or  improve  the  environment. 

In  the  explanation  that  accompa- 
nied the  award  to  Jerry  Cooper,  the 
SBA  outlined  Just  why  he  managed  to 
succeed  and  become  Tennessee's  Small 
Business  Person  of  the  Year: 

In  April  1973,  Jerry  W.  Cooper  and  a  part- 
ner founded  Cooper  Manufacturing  Inc.  to 
design  and  manufacture  furniture  and  fur- 
niture parts  and  to  buy  and  sell  lumber  and 
wood  products.  The  partners  found  that  al- 
though they  purchased  log-run  lumber— the 
full  product  of  the  log— the  furniture  they 
wanted  to  make  required  only  the  middle 
grades,  so  they  set  out  to  locate  customers 
who  could  use  the  upper  grades  for  cabinet 
stock  and  lower  grades  for  pallets  and  skids. 
A  kiln  that  took  six  months  to  build  and 
had  been  Installed  less  than  two  months  was 
destroyed  by  fire  and  completely  rebuilt  in 
16  days.  The  company  has  been  successful 
in  marketing  its  kiln-dried  lumber;  sales  in 
1982  were  $1.4  million,  and  employment  is 
up  to  42.  Jerry  Cooper  is  deeply  Involved  In 
community  projects.  As  President  of  the 
Jaycees  in  1982.  he  worked  on  a  project  to 
build  a  camp  for  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  people  of  all  ages  at  Cordell 
Hull  Lake  in  Jackson  County. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  proud  to  know 
and  represent  Tennesseans  such  as 
Jerry  W.  Cooper,  and  I  am  pleased 
that  he  has  been  honored  for  his  out- 
standing business  record.  It  is  a  stand- 
ard by  which  other  businesses  ought 
to  measure  themselves.  It  is  also  a 
good  example  of  the  reasons  we  have  a 
National  Small  Business  Week,  be- 
cause it  has  provided  a  forum  for  rec- 
ognizing in  people  like  Jerry  W. 
Cooper  the  entrepreneurial  spirit 
which  serves  as  an  inspiration  to  us 
all. 


SOIL  CONSERVATIONIST  WINS 
NATIONAL  HONOR 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
leagues and  I  are  very  pleased  to  learn 
that  a  fellow  Tennessean,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Dyer  of  the  USDA  Soil  Conservation 
Service  in  Nashville,  has  been  selected 
to  receive  1  of  10  Gulf  Oil  Corp., 
awards  for  professional  conservation- 
ists in  1983.  Mr.  Dyer  and  his  wife 
Sarah  were  in  Washington  this  past 
Thursday  evening  to  receive  the 
honor. 

He  has  been  a  career  civil  servant  in 
the  cause  of  soil  and  water  conserva- 
tion for  26  years,  all  of  that  time  in 
Tennessee.  His  accomplishments  are 
of  lasting  benefit  not  only  to  Tennes- 
see and  the  Nation  but  extend  even  to 
other  nations  as  well. 

E.  B.'s  relationship  to  my  family 
goes  back  many  years  when  my  father, 
Mr.  Ralph  Sasser,  served  as  State  con- 
servationist of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  E.  B.  and  working  closely 
with  him  on  many  issues  over  the 
years.  He  is  truly  an  outstanding  indi- 
vidual and  an  outstanding  conserva- 


tionist. He  has  demonstrated  his  pro- 
fessionalism and  leadership  abilities  in 
many  varied  activities  and  in  varied  re- 
sponsibilities including  his  present 
role  as  assistant  State  conservationist. 

Within  Teimessee,  he  has  been  a 
really  innovative  producer  of  useful  in- 
formation and  ideas  about  natural  re- 
source issues— and  an  effective  cata- 
lyst in  motivating  employees  of  SCS 
and  other  agencies,  conservation  dis- 
trict leaders,  and  farmers  and  their  or- 
ganizations to  recognize  the  problems 
and  work  together  to  resolve  them. 

He  has  contributed  as  well  to  nation- 
al programs  through  his  model  efforts 
in  river  basin  planning,  in  watershed 
and  rural  clean  water  activities,  and  in 
targeting  of  information,  education, 
and  technical  assistance  toward  solv- 
ing critical  soil  and  water  problems 
through  voluntary  programs. 

Because  of  his  professionalism  in  the 
many  aspects  of  soil  and  water  conser- 
vation, he  was  selected  by  USDA  in 
1981  to  represent  the  United  States  as 
a  member  of  a  four-person  team  to 
review  and  advise  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  about  soil  and  water  prob- 
lems. Not  only  were  his  recommenda- 
tions in  China  helpful  in  designing 
programs  over  there,  but  also  he  es- 
corted a  group  of  Chinese  conserva- 
tion and  agricultural  officials  on  a  6- 
week  tour  of  the  United  States. 

He  is  a  member  of  many  profession- 
al, civic,  and  church  groups,  and  has 
given  extra  measure  to  each  of  them 
just  as  he  has  on  his  regular  job.  He 
has  given  hundreds  of  lectures, 
speeches,  and  programs— and  has 
helped  many  of  these  groups  find  a 
common  purpose  so  that  they  can  ac- 
complish more  working  together  than 
by  their  separate  actions. 

In  fact,  he  helped  form  the  Natural 
Resource  Conservation  Societies  of 
Tennessee  that  provides  a  coordina- 
tion and  communication  function  for 
five  professional  conservation  societies 
in  the  State.  I  participated  in  that 
group's  conservation  field  day  last  fall 
that  was  attended  by  more  than  500 
people.  The  result  is  many  more 
people  who  are  active  in  caring  for  our 
State's  natural  resources. 

E.  B.  was  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  at  Knoxville,  in 
agronomy  and  soils.  He  also  has  re- 
ceived a  master's  degree  in  economics 
from  North  Carolina  State  University. 
He  has  combined  technical  knowledge 
with  a  love  of  people  and  the  land  and 
an  ability  to  lead.  He  truly  represents 
the  best  in  Federal  programs,  and  he 
has  worked  unstintingly  to  improve 
these  programs. 

I  am  glad  that  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  itself 
has  the  lund  of  active  interest  in  soil 
and  water  conservation  that  it  devotes 
so  much  attention  to  recognizing  dedi- 
cated people  in  the  field— and  I  am 
glad  that  Gulf  Oil  saw  fit  to  recognize 
E.  B.  Dyer. 


THE  MEMORIAL  PLAQUE  FOR 
THE  AMERICANS  WHO  DIED 
ON  THE  IRAN  RESCUE  MIS- 
SION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  United  States  recently  honored 
the  eight  brave  Americans  who  gave 
their  lives  in  the  ill-fated  Iranian 
rescue  mission,  a  ceremony  I  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  had  the  high 
honor  of  attending. 

Ambassador  Bruce  Laingen,  who 
headed  up  our  Embassy  in  Teheran 
and  has  since  taken  up  the  cause  of 
honoring  the  Americans  who  died 
trying  to  free  the  53  hostages,  gave, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  inspiring  and 
moving  addresses  I  have  heard. 

He  spoke  eloquently  of  freedom  and 
of  the  bravery  of  the  men  on  the  Ira- 
nian rescue  mission,  soldiers  who  were 
ready  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice 
for  their  country.  The  recurrent 
theme  in  Ambassador  Laingen's 
speech,  however,  was  self-sacrifice, 
and  how  this  Nation  has  always  been 
blessed  with  men  and  women  of  great 
courage— people  who  give  of  them- 
selves so  that  the  torch  of  freedom 
will  continue  to  bum  brightly. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleagues  who  at- 
tended the  unveiling  and  dedication  of 
the  plaque  in  honor  of  those  who  died 
in  the  Iranian  rescue  mission  will  long 
remember  the  ceremony.  Indeed,  it 
was  one  that  we  should  never  forget; 
and  the  plaque  honoring  the  eight 
brave  men  who  died  in  that  tragic 
event  will  be  a  silent  and  stirring  re- 
minder to  us  and  our  children  that 
freedom  costs,  and  that  there  are 
those  who  have  paid  the  price. 

In  order  to  share  more  atmut  the 
dedication  of  the  plaque  and  the  cere- 
mony at  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress by  Ambassador  Bruce  Laingen, 
commemorating  this  historic  event,  be 
included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Ambassador  Bruce  Laingen  at 
Ceremony  in  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery 

Mr.  Secretary,  Members  of  Congress,  dis- 
tinguished guests,  families  of  those  we 
honor,  colleagues  from  the  Tehran  hostage 
group: 

Three  years  ago  those  whose  memory  we 
honor  today  were  members  of  a  small  band 
of  valorous  men,  embarked  on  a  mission  of 
almost  incredible  complexity.  Men  persuad- 
ed by  hope  and  filled  with  the  exuberance 
of  youth,  bright  eyed  in  a  spirit  of  adven-. 
ture  and  daring,  confident  and  committed  in 
teamwork. 

But  more  than  that— they  were  also  men 
joined  together  because  they  cared;  because 
they  cared  about  something  much  larger 
than  themselves.  Because  they  cared  about 
freedom;  because  they  cared  with  special 
fervor  about  the  freedom  and  welfare  of  S3 
of  their  countrymen;  and  because  they 
cared  about  the  dignity  of  the  human  spirit. 
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Renewing  in  this  way  their  commitment 
to  those  very  fundamentals  of  Individual 
freedom  that  have  always  been  at  the  core 
of  the  American  experience:  reminding  us  of 
the  commitment  of  all  who  respond  to  the 
call  of  public  service.  Reminiscent  of  an  ex- 
pression from  Thomas  Paine  that  those  who 
expect  to  reap  the  blessings  of  freedom 
must  undergo  the  fatigue  of  supporting  it. 
Reminiscent  also  of  a  maxim  attributed  to 
another  American  patriot,  Andrew  Jackson, 
that  one  man  with  courage  makes  a  majori- 
ty. Courage  was  not  in  short  supply  at 
Desert  One.  The  men  on  that  mission  three 
years  ago  made  courage  contagious. 

This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  make  a 
judgment  of  the  technical  or  political 
wisdom  of  what  those  men  were  asked  to  do, 
and  of  the  resources  made  available  to 
them.  Their  mission  has  been  termed  a  fail- 
ure. And  it  did  fail,  in  the  sense  that  none  of 
those  men  reached  their  goal.  And  it  was  a 
terrible  tragedy  in  the  loss  of  these  eight 
men. 

But  it  was  not  a  failure  in  other  respects: 
in  what  was  learned,  and  in  the  demonstrat- 
ed readiness  of  that  group  of  men  to  try, 
and  to  try  against  almost  impossible  odds. 
Nor  was  it  a  failure  in  the  way  they  reaf- 
firmed in  that  way  America's  espousal  of 
freedom  and  in  the  example  they  set  for  all 
of  us  of  personal  courage  and  sacrifice. 

Today  we  come  to  this  place,  so  symbolic 
of  sacrifice  in  our  nation's  history,  to  dedi- 
cate a  simple  plaque  to  their  memory,  and 
to  their  heroism;  yes.  and  also  to  conunemo- 
rate  the  courage  and  spirit  of  all  who  went 
on  that  mission,  and  the  love  of  families 
that  gave  them  the  strength  to  try. 

A  plaque  that  can  do  little  to  ease  the 
pain  of  the  families  of  those  who  did  not 
return.  A  plaque  inevitably  inadequate  in 
terms  of  what  we  owe  them.  But  let  this 
plaque,  this  monument,  be  seen  as  some- 
thing more  as  well:  let  this  plaque— and  its 
dedication  today— be  also  a  reminder  of  the 
sacrifice  of  those  many  unsung  heroes  in  a 
far  larger  sense.  All  those  in  public  service 
who  give  of  themselves  and.  not  infrequent- 
ly, their  very  lives  in  responding  to  the  call 
of  duty;  all  those  whose  lives  are  lost  in  the 
daily  task  of  training  and  exercises  in  main- 
taining our  military  deterrent  in  times  of 
peace,  at  sea  and  on  land  (including  those 
who  died  in  the  Indian  Ocean  while  we  were 
held  in  Iran),  but  whose  loss  sees  so  little 
public  notice. 

Yes.  those  too  who  man  and  who  seek  to 
protect  our  Embassies  abroad  in  so  many 
areas  of  risk— all  of  us  reminded  this  past 
week  by  the  tragedy  of  Beirut  of  what  too 
often  we  take  for  granted  in  such  service 
and  where  examples  of  heroism  too  often  go 
unnoticed.  Unsung,  all  of  them,  but  heroes 
too,  just  as  much  as  those  we  honor  here 
today. 

So  let  this  memorial  be  a  continuing  me- 
morial, one  that  is  alive  in  our  minds  and 
preserved  in  our  hearts,  to  all  who  even 
today  risk  their  lives,  their  homes,  their 
sacred  honor  in  the  defense  of  those  Ideals 
that  have  made  us  proud  to  be  called  Ameri- 
cans. 

And  now  to  you,  eight  brave  countrymen, 
who  tried  to  reach  out  to  us;  from  53  fellow 
Americans  who  did  not  and  now  can  never 
know  you,  but  whose  freedom  when  it  final- 
ly came  was  brighter  because  of  what  you 
tried  to  do  and  what  your  memory  means  to 
us;  over  the  distance  of  that  great  unknown 
that  in  death  divides  you  from  us,  but 
within  the  faith  that  unites  us  all;  we  salute 
you,  we  reach  out  to  you  in  a  spirit  of  undy- 
ing respect,  we  will  not  forget. 


I  now  ask  Secretary  Weinberger  to  join 
me  in  unveiling  the  memorial  plaque. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAJ.  GEN.  ALBERT 
AKERS.  THE  COMMANDING 
GENERAL  OF  PORT  JACKSON 
IN  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  an  excellent  example  of  ci- 
vilian and  military  relations. 

Recently,  Maj.  Gen.  Albert  Akers, 
the  commanding  general  of  Port  Jack- 
son, S.C,  was  presented  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  the  Year  Award  by  the  Greater 
Columbia  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
General  Akers  received  this  award  in 
recognition  of  his  dedicated  service  to 
both  Port  Jackson  and  the  city  of  Co- 
lumbia, S.C. 

General  Akers  has  epitomized  the 
motto  of  Port  Jackson,  which  is  "Vic- 
tory Starts  Here."  Not  only  does  victo- 
ry begin  with  tough  basic  training,  its 
bedrock  is  strong  civilian  support  of 
the  military. 

His  pursuit  of  excellence  in  training 
soldiers  canries  over  to  the  fine  rela- 
tionship Port  Jackson  enjoys  with  the 
city  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President.  General  Akers  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  outstanding  job  he 
has  done  as  commanding  general  of 
Port  Jackson  and  in  developing  a 
strong  relationship  between  the  fort— 
the  Army's  largest  and  most  active 
training  center— and  the  city  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  from  the  Columbia 
Record  newspaper,  concerning  Gener- 
al Akers.  receipt  of  the  Ambassador  of 
the  Year  Award,  be  included  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Award  Deserved 

Port  Jackson  has  enjoyed  a  sometimes  ca- 
pricious but  largely  fruitful  relationship 
with  the  city  of  Columbia  since  World  War 
I. 

A  beneficial  reciprocity  has  occurred  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  consensus  and  an  un- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  the  military  and 
civilian  communities  that  to  have  it  other- 
wise would  be  merely  an  uneasy  state  of  co- 
existence. 

Through  the  years.  Port  Jackson  and  Co- 
lumbia have  been  fortunate  to  have  as  com- 
manding generals  civic-minded  individuals 
who  have  blended  well  with  the  community 
outside  the  army  installation. 

None  has  fitted  in  better  than  the  current 
commander.  Maj.  Gen.  Albert  B.  Akers.  For 
his  community  work,  he  was  presented  last 
week  the  annual  Ambassador  of  the  Year 
Award  of  the  Greater  Columbia  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Al  Akers  deserved  it. 

"Good  relations  are  a  must."  Akers  said  in 
a  recent  interview.  "Anything  less  is  time 
consuming  and  debilitating  and  detracts 
from  our  mission.  It's  like  a  man  who  is 
quarreling  with  his  wife.  It's  going  to  affect 
his  job." 

What  he  really  said  goes  without  saying, 
of  course,  but  sometimes  the  obvious  needs 
stating  lest  passivity  and  a  "taking-it-for- 


granted"  attitude  allow  relations  between 
the  civilian  and  military  communities  to  de- 
generate imperceptibly  into  alienation  and 
suspicion. 

What  may  have  begim  as  a  marriage  of 
convenience  has  for  Columbia  and  Fort 
Jackson  evolved  through  active  good  faith 
into  a  union  of  genuine  respect  and.  yes, 
even  affection. 


REPORT    ON    BILATERAL   TALKS 

WITH    LEADERS    OP    MEXICO. 

PERU.  AND  BRAZIL 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  from 
March  25  to  March  31.  I  participated 
in  bilateral  talks  with  political  leaders, 
central  bank  chiefs,  diplomats,  and 
businessmen  of  Mexico,  Peru,  and 
Brazil  in  their  respective  homelands. 

I  returned  with  great  admiration  for 
the  leaders  I  met.  and  I  remain  im- 
pressed by  their  courage  in  the  face  of 
distressing  economic  and  social  condi- 
tions. However.  I  must  also  report  that 
I  saw  little  to  justify  an  expansion  of 
the  U.S.  quota  in  the  International 
Monetary  Pund. 

No  matter  how  determined  Latin 
American  leaders  may  be  toward  cor- 
recting their  problems,  I  do  not  believe 
that  Government  action  alone  can 
impose  enough  discipline  to  solve  the 
economic  and  institutional  inefficien- 
cies that  have  led  to  the  debt  crisis. 
We  would  merely  be  throwing  good 
money  after  bad,  while  doing  nothing 
to  promote  efficiency  and  free  enter- 
prise in  Latin  America. 

All  Latin  American  governments  are 
top  heavy.  That  is.  they  maintain  inef- 
ficient civil  bureaucracies  and  lavish 
pension  plans  that  sap  the  vitality  of 
the  private  sector.  With  each  loan  we 
offer,  the  larger  the  public  sector 
seems  to  get.  This  inefficiency  is  exac- 
erbated by  the  continuing  practice  of 
political  leaders  to  make  the  popular 
move  and  nationalize  foreign  invest- 
ment while  discouraging  new  invest- 
ment. Denationalizing  industries  is  an 
essential  ingredient  in  encouraging 
foreign  and  domestic  equity  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  lie  smug,  or 
to  rudely  lecture  my  recent  hosts.  The 
economic  difficulties  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica—subsidies, protectionism,  distorted 
prices,  inefficient  state  enterprises,  un- 
controlled government  expenditures, 
swollen  deficits,  and  inflationary 
money  growth— are  also  features  of 
our  own  economy.  Indeed,  if  we  con- 
tinue on  the  path  we  are  on.  it  will  be 
the  debtor  nations  who  provide  the 
model  of  the  future  for  the  lending 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  concern  in 
mind.  I  would  like  to  recount  a  report 
of  my  observations  as  a  member  of  the 
delegation  to  Latin  America  lead  by 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  R. 
T.  McNamar. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
American.  I  was  extremely  proud  of 


the  job  Mr.  McNamar  and  Mr.  Tom 
Conover,  Comptroller  of  Currency, 
and  Mr.  Tom  Dawson.  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Developing  Nations. 
did  in  representing  the  United  States 
of  America.  I  should  also  mention  the 
marvelous  support  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary W.  Dennis  Thomas.  Each  of  these 
public  servants  and  their  staffs  dem- 
onstrated their  considerable  talent  in 
putting  together  such  a  tight  and  rig- 
orous schedule. 

We  departed  Andrews  Air  Porce 
Base  on  Friday.  March  25,  and  arrived 
in  Mexico  City  AVz  hours  later.  Even 
the  most  worldly  traveler  has  to  gape 
at  the  Mexican  capital,  a  sprawling 
metropolis  of  some  15  to  20  million 
souls.  The  wide  avenues  and  prome- 
nades of  the  city  are  a  sight  to  behold. 
And,  of  course,  the  capital  is  world 
famous  for  its  unsurpassed  anthropo- 
logical museums  and  cultural  attrac- 
tions. Unfortunately.  Mexico  City  is 
also  known  for  its  crowded,  unsanitary 
conditions.  The  massive  population  is 
too  great  a  burden,  straining  city  serv- 
ices lieyond  capacity.  Pollution  is 
severe.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  effort 
to  restore  the  Mexican  economy  might 
do  well  to  begin  with  a  reformation  of 
this  great  city. 

Of  course.  Mexican  urban  problems 
do  not  concern  us  directly.  However, 
we  must  note  that  there  is  an  ominous 
potential  for  unrest  in  urban  Mexico. 
The  last  Mexican  Revolution  was  lead, 
in  myth  if  not  in  fact,  by  the  campe- 
sinos.  Today.  Mexican  stability  faces  a 
potential  threat  not  from  the  villages, 
but  from  the  city— where  un-  or  under- 
employment afflicts  half  of  the  adult 
population.  We  must  support  the 
Mexican  Government  in  its  efforts  to 
alleviate  this  poverty,  not  just  for  hu- 
manitarian reasons,  but  to  bolster  the 
stability  of  our  nearest  and  most  im- 
portant neighbor. 

Yet.  I  cannot  accept  that  the  IMF 
offers  the  best  channel  for  achieving 
this.  Mexico  had  the  opportunity  with 
the  high  world  price  for  oil  and  inter- 
national lending  in  the  last  decade  to 
industrialize  efficiently. 

This  opportunity  was  squandered. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the 
Mexicans  can  even  pay  the  interest  on 
their  loans,  much  less  begin  to  pay  the 
principal.  It  is  a  Catch-22  situation.  If 
we  continue  to  give  them  handouts, 
the  inefficient  practices  will  only  be 
bolstered.  If  we  fail  to  aid  them,  the 
Mexican  economy  might  collapse, 
causing  us  a  legion  of  immigration  and 
economic  problems.  Recognizing  this.  I 
can  only  conclude  that  further  aid 
would  be  counterproductive— until  the 
Mexican  Government  reforms  the 
public  sector. 

On  Saturday,  March  26,  I  attended  a 
briefing  on  United  States-Mexican  re- 
lations from  Ambassador  John  Gavin. 
Mr.  Gavin  is  certainly  an  Ambassador 
the  President  can  be  proud  of.  Fluent 
in  Spanish  and  well-luiown  in  Mexico. 


Mr.  Gavin  excelled  as  a  graduate  stu- 
dent under  Dr.  John  Johnson,  one  of 
the  great  Latin  Americanists  of  our 
time,  at  Stanford  University.  And,  de- 
spite some  U.S.  press  reports  to  the 
contrary.  Mr.  Gavin  is  well  thought  of 
in  Mexico.  He  has  earned  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Mexican  Government. 

In  all.  Mr.  Gavin  is  a  can-do  man 
who  eagerly  assumes  weighty  responsi- 
bilities with  joy.  I  compliment  the 
President  on  his  choice. 

On  that  saune  morning,  I  heard  the 
concerns  of  many  American  business- 
men, worried  about  closed  doors  to 
their  products.  There  were  reciprocal 
concerns  from  the  Mexican  business 
community  that  protectionism  was  a 
growing  issue  in  the  next  U.S.  election. 

To  both  groups.  I  stressed  that  most 
Americans  believe  that  free  trade  and 
open  markets  would  ultimately  benefit 
both  societies. 

At  the  National  Palace,  we  met  with 
Jesus  Silva-Herzog.  the  Mexican  Pi- 
nance  Minister,  and  with  Bernardo  Se- 
pulveda  Amor,  the  Mexican  Foreign 
Minister.  I  took  the  opportunity  to  ask 
several  officials  why  Mexico  expects 
assistance  from  the  United  States,  but 
is  unwilling  to  join  our  Government  in 
an  unequivocal  denunciation  of  Nica- 
raguan  and  Cuban  proxies  of  the 
Soviet  Union  operating  in  Central 
America? 

The  answer  I  received  was  inad- 
equate. 

Leaving  Mexico  on  Sunday,  our  dele- 
gation arrived  at  Howard  Air  Porce 
Base  in  Panama,  where  a  quick  inspec- 
tion of  the  Panama  Canal  was  ar- 
ranged. This  was  not  my  first  trip  to 
the  Canal  Zone;  I  felt  better  about  the 
zone  in  1982  than  now. 

While  I  opposed  the  Panama  Canal 
Treaty.  I  have  to  compliment  the 
State  Department  on  its  administra- 
tion of  the  transfer  agreement.  I  am 
especially  impressed  by  the  fine  per- 
formance of  the  Panama  Canal  Com- 
mission, under  the  able  direction  of 
Retired  Gen.  D.  P.  McAuliffe  and  his 
resourceful  deputy.  Fernando  Man- 
fredo.  Jr. 

With  such  competent  administra- 
tion, more  toiuiage  passed  through  the 
Canal  in  1982  than  ever  before. 

But  the  housing  of  the  Canal,  under 
Panamanian  stewardship,  is  deterio- 
rating. The  railroad  remains  in  disre- 
pair. The  Panamanians  are  short  on 
capital  because  much  of  their  Canal 
profits  are  paid  on  international  loans. 
Panama  has  high  unemployment  and 
a  low  average  age  for  the  population; 
not  a  recipe  for  social  stability.  While 
Panama  is  second  only  to  Costa  Rica 
as  a  model  of  stability  for  the  region.  I 
am  not  confident  that  it  will  remain 
so.  Havana  makes  its  presence  felt 
throughout  Central  America.  Indeed, 
there  are  some  6.000  Communists  in 
Panama  itself. 

Arriving  in  Lima  in  the  evening,  we 
attended  a  reception  at  the  National 


Palace  hosted  by  President  Fernando 
Bellaunde  Terry,  a  former  architect  . 
with  bold  ideas  for  rebuilding  Peru. 
The  President  escorted  us  to  a  palace 
room  where  we  saw  displays  of  impres- 
sive public  works  projects.  With  obvi- 
ous pride,  he  showed  us  plans  for  great 
highways  to  connect  the  urban  coast 
with  the  vast  interior  east  of  the 
Andes.  He  spoke  of  agricultural  expan- 
sion. And  he  told  us  of  a  project,  now 
underway,  to  bore  a  tunnel  through 
the  mountains  to  open  a  mammoth 
hydroelectric  and  irrigation  project. 

On  Monday.  I  was  impressed  by  the 
free-market  attitude  of  the  Peruvian 
Finance  Ministry  officials.  They  have 
made  truly  heroic  efforts  to  anticipate 
IMF  conditions  and  to  abide  by  them. 
One  example  of  Peruvian  fiscal  sense, 
in  contrast  to  Mexican  practice,  stands 
out  in  my  mind.  The  Peruvians  charge 
the  going  rate  for  the  use  of  their 
transportation  system.  Such  a  frugal 
cut  in  state  subsidies  is  unpopular,  but 
it  is  eventually  fairer  to  everyone. 

That  afternoon,  we  conferred  with 
U.S.  businessmen  and  our  Ambassa- 
dor. Prank  Ortiz,  an  outstanding  and 
capable  diplomat. 

Yet  I  caimot  say  that  I  left  Peru  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  everything  I  had 
seen.  As  a  Peruvian  official  confided  in 
me,  the  military,  a  client  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  casts  a  long  shadow  over  the 
National  Palace.  As  you  might  expect, 
any  criticism  of  the  military  by  Gov- 
ernment officials  is  made  in  hushed 
tones. 

I  would  recommend  that  those 
Americans  who  have  qualms  about 
selling  U.S.  arms  to  foreign  govern- 
ment should  visit  Peru.  Taxiing  down 
the  runway  at  the  Lima  Airport,  sight- 
seers can  take  in  an  impressive  catalog 
of  Russian  weapons,  jets,  and  helicop- 
ter gunships.  Wherever  there  are 
many  Soviet  weapons,  there  are  also 
Soviet  advisers.  And  wherever  there 
are  Soviet  advisers,  there  are  sure  to 
be  Soviet  KGB  agents.  Thus,  the 
Soviet  Union,  in  Peru,  maintains  a 
constant  and  malignant  presence  for 
all  of  South  America.  Oh.  how  I  wish 
the  Peruvian  military  had  U.S.  equip- 
ment, sans  advisers. 

Nor  is  the  military  the  only  threat 
to  the  Peruvian  Government.  Since 
my  recent  visit,  terriorism  has  marked- 
ly increased  there.  The  Sendero  Lu- 
minoso,  a  group  of  self-styled  Commu- 
nist revolutionaries,  massacred  80  vil- 
lagers in  the  nation's  central  high- 
lands. 

Arriving  in  Brasilia  on  Monday.  I 
participated  in  bilateral  talks  with  the 
Brazilian  Minister  of  the  Economy, 
the  Central  Bank  President,  the  Min- 
ister of  Planning,  and  many  legislators 
on  the  following  day.  But  one  man 
dominated  my  impression  of  Brazil. 
President  Pigueiredo— an  impressive 
man  with  any  title. 
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In  fact,  the  Brazilian  President  re- 
minds me  greatly  of  our  own  Presi- 
dent. He  is  robust,  charismatic,  an  at- 
tentive listener,  and  he  has  a  marvel- 
ous sense  of  humor.  He  is  also  direct 
and  uneqivocal  in  his  belief  in  the 
urgent  need  to  keep  Soviet  influence 
out  of  Central  America,  and  the  Amer- 
icas in  general. 

I  was  also  delighted  by  the  quality  of 
our  representation  by  Mr.  Langhome 
A.  Motley.  Mr.  Motley,  like  Mr.  Gavin 
and  Mr.  Ortiz,  is  fluent  in  the  lan- 
guage of  his  hosts.  Mr.  Motley  spent 
the  first  18  years  of  his  life  in  Brazil: 
in  fact,  his  mother  still  lives  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  He  was  a  dual  citizen  until 
the  time  of  his  confirmation.  You 
could  not  ask  for  a  better  representa- 
tive than  that.  But  Mr.  Motley  has 
more  to  recommend  him  than  his 
birthright.  He  is  a  capable  and  decisive 
ambassador  of  great  service  to  the 
United  States. 

If  you  fly  across  Brazil,  an  awesome 
expanse  of  pristine  forests,  tropical 
jungle,  and  rolling  savannah  opens  up 
before  you.  Brazil  is  larger  than  the 
continental  United  States.  One  can 
hardly  call  this  South  American  giant 
a  Third-World  country.  Already  a 
booming  commerical  center  when 
Jamestown  was  a  primitive  village, 
Brazil  is  now  an  industrialized  nation 
of  120  million  people.  Brazil  has  mar- 
shaled its  potential  to  create  the 
world's  largest  hydroelectric  power 
project  at  Itaipu,  to  build  automobiles, 
to  produce  steel  and  synthetic  fuels. 
As  Brazil  continues  to  focus  its  ener- 
gies inward,  toward  its  largely  un- 
tapped resources,  I  can't  help  but 
wonder  how  much  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial competition  they  will  some 
day  pose  for  us. 

And,  I  expect,  there  will  be  consider- 
able competition  from  Brazilian  agri- 
culture. Given  the  inexhaustable 
amount  of  land,  the  enormous  water 
resources  of  the  Amazon  River  basin 
and  their  propitious  climate,  we  may 
well  see  Brazil  become  a  leading  agri- 
cultural exporter  as  well. 

Brazilian  economic  progress  has,  his- 
torically, been  hampered  by  the  tend- 
ency for  its  inhabitants  to  cling  to  the 
coast.  I  believe  that  the  Brazilian 
economy  will  reach  the  take-off  point 
when  a  truly  continental  highway  and 
railroad  network  is  constructed.  With 
such  a  network,  the  infrastructure  for 
mass  movements  of  resources  will  be 
open.  Only  then,  will  Brazil's  potential 
as  a  superpower  be  realized. 

Returning  from  Brazil  that  Thurs- 
day, March  31,  I  concluded  that  I  had 
seen  nothing  to  justify  the  $8  billion 
International  Monetary  Fund  exten- 
sion that  was  eventually  favored  in 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  with- 
out my  vote. 

I  am  not  callous  to  the  hardships  ex- 
perienced by  these  three  nations.  But 
It  is  apparent  that  the  IMF  is  offering 
no  creative  solution  to  the  structural 


problems  inherent  in  Latin  American 
economics.  Indeed  increased  indebted- 
ness is  likely  to  be  the  only  result  of 
further  loans  under  current  IMF  poli- 
cies. 

The  IMF  should  seek  to  tighten 
lending  conditions.  These  countries 
must,  if  they  are  going  to  accept  IMF 
aid,  begin  to  implement  economic  poli- 
cies in  their  countries  which  will  en- 
courage foreign  and  domestic  invest- 
ment. They  must  denationalize  indus- 
tries, reduce  tariffs  on  imports,  elimi- 
nate the  rigid  exchange  rates  and,  cut 
their  excessive  spending  on  social  pro- 
grams. 

The  closed  doors  to  our  farmers,  our 
oil  producers,  and  our  businessmen 
must  open  up. 

Also,  nations  that  accept  our  sup- 
port must  carry  their  weight  to  pro- 
tect our  security  and  the  hemispheric 
integrity  of  the  Americas. 

Ultimately,  it  is  the  strategic  priori- 
ty that  must  come  first.  We  should 
seek  support  among  our  southern 
neighbors  to  root  out  the  insidious  in- 
fluence of  Soviet-backed  revolution. 
This  is  not  to  say  we  should  ignore 
Latin  American  social  conditions— or 
the  abuse  of  human  rights  in  Central 
America.  These  problems  also  repre- 
sent a  threat  to  stability  in  Central 
America. 

In  the  end,  there  is  only  one  way  to 
encourage  respect  for  human  rights. 
That  is  to  encourage  prosperity  and 
independence— the  prime  results  of 
the  free-enterprise  system.  It  is  only 
with  a  free  market  and  respect  for 
property  rights,  that  we  will  ever  see  a 
system  in  Latin  America  that  respects 
individual  rights.  And,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  free-market  economy  in 
Latin  America  is  the  only,  and  I  mean 
the  only,  way  to  make  our  loans 
sound. 

I  remain  unconvinced  that  an  exten- 
sion of  U.S.  participation  will  address 
this  need  for  fundamental  change. 
Only  the  Latin  Americans  themselves 
can  opt  for  free  enterprise  and  growth. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION-FISCAL  YEAR  1984 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  10:30 
a.m.  having  arrived,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  cqnsideration  of  the  un- 
finished business  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  27)  revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  and  setting  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1984, 1985,  and  1986. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

AMSfDICEIfT  NO.  1343 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  the  Domenici- 
Baker  amendment  No.  1243  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee are  deep  in  conversation.  I  have 
no  idea  what  will  come  of  that,  but  I 
gather  from  that  conversation  they 
are  not  ready  to  go  yet.  I  have  dis- 
cussed with  them  the  request  I  am 
about  to  make  next  and  they  have  no 
objection.  I  hope  other  Senators  will 
not. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  may  be  in  order  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the  time 
charged  equally  against  both  sides. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  just  want  to  tell  the  leader 
what  we  were  talking  about. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  probably  happier 
not  knowing. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  went  turkey 
hunting  this  morning,  and  he  got  a 
turkey.  We  were  talking  about  tur- 
keys. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  tempted  beyond 
all  measure  of  restraint  to  remark  on 
the  other  turkeys  that  we  have  to  deal 
with. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  commented  know- 
ing full  well  that  the  Senator  might, 
but  I  beg  him  not  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  All  right.  I  agree. 

Mr.  President,  I  put  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  suid  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RKCEss  inmL  1  i:3o  a.m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  Members  absent  from  the  ^Cham- 
ber who  are  engaged  in  other  matters 
that  are  important,  and  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  it  does  not  appear  possible 
to  proceed  with  the  consideration  of 
this  resolution  at  the  moment. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11:30  a.m. 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  11:06  a.m.,  recessed  until 
11:30  a.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Domenici). 

RECESS  UlfTIL  1  IMS  AJI. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
same  circumstances  that  suggested  the 
desirability  of  a  recess  earlier  until 
11:30  a.m.  stUl  obtain.  It  is  unlikely 
that  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  any- 
thing before  12  o'clock  noon,  but  since 
there  is  a  possibility  we  can  and  since 
there  are  certain  Members  I  know  of 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who  are  anx- 
ious to  leave  at  12  noon  for  another 
commitment  off  the  floor,  what  I  am 
about  to  do  is  to  recess  imtil  11:45  a.m. 
with  the  understanding  if  we  need  to 
recess  longer  than  that  we  will. 

But  for  the  moment,  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  imtil  11:45  a.m. 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  11:31  a.m.,  recessed  until 
11:45  a.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Pressler). 

RECESS  UIITIL  1 3  NOON 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
still  not  ready.  That  is  what  it  boils 
down  to.  There  are  good  reasons  for 
this.  A  number  of  Senators  are  direct- 
ly involved  in  these  negotiations,  the 
complex  issues  which  must  be  resolved 
with  respect  to  the  next  steps  to  be 
taken  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  ask  the  Senate  to  stand 
in  recess  until  12  noon,  which  I  now 
do. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  11:45  a.m.,  recessed  imtil  12 
noon;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Garn). 

RECESS  UNTU.  12:i5  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
to  say  that  the  principals  involved  in 
the  debate  need  a  little  more  time 
once  again.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  12:15. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:01  p.m.,  recessed  until 
12:15  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  re- 
assembled when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Armstrong). 
RECESS  mrriL  i  p.m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  by  way 
of  advising  the  Senate  on  the  current 
status  of  the  situation,  the  minority 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  at  this 


moment  in  caucus,  or  about  to  go  into 
caucus.  I  am  advised  by  the  minority 
leader  that  they  will  require  approxi- 
mately 45  minutes. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  1 
p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:15  p.m..  recessed  until  1 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Gortoh). 
RECESS  mrriL  1:30  p.m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mx.  President,  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  the 
caucus  of  E>emocratic  Members  of  the 
Senate  is  still  in  progress.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  request  from  that  side  to 
extend  the  recess  for  15  minutes. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
1:20  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  1:01  p.m.,  recessed  until  1:20 
p.m.:  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Durenberger). 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  principals  are  now  here  and  we  are 
ready  to  proceed,  and  I  see  the  manag- 
er of  the  bill,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  is  on  deck. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  not  all  related 
to  time  of  debate,  but  in  part  related 
to  the  charging  of  that  time  for  quo- 
rums and  the  like,  there  exists  a  sub- 
stantial advantage  of  time  in  favor  of 
the  minority  and  against  the  majority. 

I  do  not  wish  to  preempt  the  chair- 
man's position,  but  I  wonder  if  I  might 
inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if  there 
would  be  some  disposition,  now  that 
we  are  coming  to  the  home  stretch,  to 
move  toward  equalization  of  time  for 
the  remainder  of  time  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  How  much  time  remains 
on  each  side  on  the  budget  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  1  hour 
and  40  minutes  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  3  hours  and  46  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  He  has  2  hours  and  6 
minutes  more  than  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

The  Senator  frorii  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  and  I  have  discussed  this  with 
others  and  we  are  willing  to  jrield  45 
minutes  of  our  time  on  the  resolution 
to  the  majority. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
and  I  assume  there  is  no  further  re- 
quirement for  action  by  uiuuiimous 
consent.  The  Senator  may  do  that 
under  the  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority. 
It  is  a  very  generous  gesture  and  will 
expedite  the  proceedings  at  hand. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  question 
is  the  Domenici  substitute,  is  it  not? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is. 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  have  spent  a  fair 
amoimt  of  time  today  not  talking 
about  the  Domenici  substitute,  and  I 
wonder  if  there  Lj  much  reason  to  not 
talk  about  it  much  longer  or  if  we  can 
get  on  with  a  vote  or  some  sort  of 
thing  on  that  amendment? 

Mr.  DOBfENICI.  Mr.  Leader,  from 
my  standpoint  might  I  first  join  you  in 
thanking  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  for  yielding  us  45  min- 
utes to  somewhat  equalize  the  time. 

Having  said  that,  I  am  prepared,  Bir. 
Leader,  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time  on  the  Domenici  substitute. 

I  had  a  request  from  Senator 
Abdnor  who  wanted  to  speak  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  well  aware  that  this  compromise 
budget  resolution  does  not  have  over- 
whelming support  from  anyone,  but  it 
is  the  best  concensus  at  which  we  can 
hope  to  arrive.  As  we  all  know,  the 
President  is  not  very  satisfied  with 
either  the  levels  of  defense  spending 
or  social  spending  which  it  contains. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  who  favor 
reducing  the  deficit  through  addition- 
al taxes  are  not  totally  satisfied  either. 
Still,  this  alternative  is  both  a  reasona- 
ble and  fiscally  responsible  version  of 
a  budget.  It  is  my  hope  that  it  is  some- 
thing upon  which  we  can  agree. 

The  7.5-percent  figure  for  real 
growth  in  defense  spending  recognizes 
the  serious  situation  we  face  in  light 
of  the  massive  Soviet  military  buildup 
of  the  last  two  decades.  While  this 
figure  is  entirely  reasonable  and  de- 
fensible in  its  own  right,  the  truth  of 
the  matter,  as  we  all  realize,  is  that 
whatever  number  we  settle  on  will  be 
our  starting  point  when  we  go  to  con- 
ference with  the  House. 

The  House  approved  only  a  2.3-per- 
cent increase.  That  means  the  final 
figure  will  be  somewhere  between  the 
House  and  Senate  figures.  We  should 
bear  in  mind  that  the  President  origi- 
nally requested  more  than  10  percent 
in  real  terms. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
debate  on  defense  spending  has  shift- 
ed significantly  during  the  past  2 
years.  Hardly  anyone  in  Congress  is 
calling  for  defense  cuts.  The  real 
debate  involves  how  much  of  an  in- 
crease should  be  granted.  This  indi- 
cates that  Members  of  Congress  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  formidable 
threat  facing  this  country. 

As  a  more  general  rule,  we  would  do 
well  to  keep  in  mind  that  whatever 
budget  resolution  this  distinguished 
body  finally  approves  will  have  to  be 
taken  to  conference  with  the  House. 
The  resolution  passed  by  that  body 
threatens  to  destroy  virtually  every  bit 
of  progress  achieved  in  recent  years. 

The  House  would  raise  social  spend- 
ing to  the  point  that  97  percent  of  the 
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savings  we  have  been  able  to  make  In 
social  welfare  programs  in  the  last 
couple  of  years  would  be  lost.  This 
would  be  a  huge  step  backwsj-d.  Fund- 
ing for  many  of  these  programs  has 
actually  been  increasing,  but  the  ac- 
tions we  have  taken  in  the  recent  past 
have  successfully  slowed  the  rate  of 
this  increase  from  what  it  otherwise 
would  have  been. 

To  finance  all  of  this  extra  spending, 
the  House  would  raise  taxes  $315  bil- 
lion over  existing  law  for  the  next  6 
years.  That  is  $315  billion  that  would 
come  straight  out  of  the  pockets  of 
American  workers  who  are  trying  to 
support  their  families.  The  massive 
taxes  and  huge  deficits  the  House 
would  have  us  approve  so  that  we  can 
return  to  the  big-spender  policies  of 
the  past  is  a  prescription  that  is  guar- 
anteed to  destroy  economic  recovery. 
The  spending  restraint  Congress  has 
shown  in  the  last  2  years  has  finally 
instilled  some  confidence  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  of  the  economy.  Whatever 
kind  of  resolution  we  pass  here  is 
going  to  have  to  be  compromised  with 
a  House  budget  that  would  obliterate 
the  confidence  of  the  financial  com- 
munity so  essential  for  a  return  to 
prosperity. 

As  far  as  total  outlays  are  concerned, 
this  substitute  includes  the  savings 
achieved  by  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee. On  the  revenue  side,  however, 
it  does  away  with  the  requirement 
that  we  somehow  come  up  with  some 
$30  billion  in  short  order  for  fiscal 
1984.  Unless  we  succeed  in  modifying 
this  mandate,  it  would  seem  that  there 
are  only  a  limited  number  of  ways  to 
make  this  money  appear. 

We  can  either  increase  existing 
taxes,  impose  new  ones,  repeal  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut.  do  away  with 
indexing,  or  resort  to  a  combination  of 
some  or  all  of  these.  While  the  desire 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  massive  Fed- 
eral deficit  is  certainly  admirable,  in 
fact  some  of  us  have  been  voicing  our 
concerns  about  deficits  for  years,  these 
alternative  ways  of  increasing  reve- 
nues are  simply  not  acceptable  under 
current  economic  conditions. 

The  problem  with  adding  new  taxes 
or  increasing  the  ones  we  have  is  that 
the  American  taxpayer  is  already 
taxed  to  the  hilt.  In  recent  months  we 
have  added  a  nickel  to  the  gas  tax  and 
raised  contributions  to  social  security. 
If  taxes  are  now  raised  even  more,  the 
standard  of  living  of  workers  will  de- 
crease. Even  more  disturbing,  many 
more  Americans  are  going  to  find 
themselves  without  a  job  as  the  econo- 
my suffers  distortions  brought  about 
by  excessive  taxation. 

In  recognition  of  the  heavy  burden 
on  the  taxpayer  and  on  the  economy 
as  a  whole.  Congress  passed  the  3-year 
program  of  tax  relief.  The  Nation  now 
Ls  beginning  to  reap  the  benefits  of 
that  action.  Unemployment  is  on  its 
way  down,  productivity  is  increasing. 


interest  rates,  although  still  too  high, 
are  at  their  lowest  point  in  years,  and 
this  is  all  happening  during  a  time 
when  inflation  is  at  a  relative  snail's 
pace.  There  still  is  a  long  way  to  go. 
and  we  should  hesitate  to  change  di- 
rection by  junking  the  third-year  cut 
at  such  an  early  stage  of  recovery. 

The  most  serious  mistake  we  could 
make,  however,  would  be  to  eliminate 
or  delay  the  indexing  of  personal 
income  tax  rates  presently  slated  to 
begin  January  1985.  Dropping  index- 
ing would  enable  us  to  levy  more  taxes 
on  the  public  without  having  to  face 
them  with  the  truth  of  what  was  hap- 
pening. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  lack  of 
indexing  is  to  a  large  extent  responsi- 
ble for  the  economic  problems  which 
are  now  confronting  us.  As  long  as  we 
had  rapid  inflation  as  in  the  late  six- 
ties and  all  through  the  seventies. 
Congress  did  not  need  to  raise  taxes  to 
increase  revenues— it  happened  auto- 
matically as  taxpayers  who  were 
making  no  more  in  terms  of  constant 
dollars  nevertheless  found  themselves 
vaulted  into  higher  tax  brackets. 

With  such  "painless  taxes,"  and  by 
that  I  mean  painless  only  in  the  sense 
Members  of  Congress  did  not  have  to 
admit  voting  for  tax  increases.  Con- 
gress did  not  have  to  control  spending. 
Instead,  a  herd  of  new  programs  was 
set  loose,  and  you  can  be  sure  the  re- 
sulting backdoor  tax  increases  have 
been  plenty  painful  for  the  average 
American.  Now  this  herd  of  new  pro- 
grams is  threatening  to  trample  us  all 
in  the  form  of  huge  deficits. 

E>oing  away  with  indexing  may  be  a 
short-term  way  to  raise  a  few  extra 
dollars,  but  it  is  also  the  best  way  to 
assure  that  we  will  soon  return  to  the 
free-spending  policies  which  got  us 
into  trouble  in  the  first  place. 

The  best  way  to  deal  with  the  seri- 
ous deficit  problem  is  through  eco- 
nomic recovery  which  both  increases 
revenues  and  cuts  spending.  But,  the 
best  way  to  kill  economic  recovery 
while  still  in  its  early  stages  is  to  tax  it 
to  death.  The  alternative  resolution 
we  are  now  considering  avoids  this  se- 
rious mistake.  All  in  all,  it  is  a  very 
workable  and  responsible  approach  to 
a  very  serious  fiscal  problem.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  friend.  I  might  say  with  all 
the  things  that  have  been  said  about 
the  substitute  here,  the  Senator's 
words  are  very  kind  and  I  appreciate 
it. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  that  I  had  one  request 
from  Senator  Tower,  and  we  just 
want  to  check  real  quick  to  see  if  he 
still  wishes  to  speak,  if  we  could  have  a 
couple  of  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  request  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  made  of  me  was  on  yesterday, 
and  I  understand  that  if  he  has  a 
statement    he    will    place    it    in    the 


Record  and,  therefore,  I  have  no  fur- 
ther requests,  and  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  my  time  that  I  have  on  the 
substitute,  and  I  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  58  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
one  request  from  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  this  pro- 
posal before  us  will  add  $1,800,000,000 
to  the  national  debt  between  now  and 
1988.  There  is  no  way  that  my  con- 
science will  allow  me  to  vote  for  it. 
E^^en  the  most  elementary  understand- 
ing of  economics  would  lead  one  to 
conclude  that  deficits  of  this  size  will 
force  such  huge  Government  borrow- 
ing that  interest  rates  will  be  pushed 
up  and  any  fledging  economic  recovery 
will  be  choked  off. 

All  of  us  know  the  facts.  The  argu- 
ment in  both  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican cloakrooms  is.  When  will  the 
interest  rates  be  forced  up?  Politicians 
are  wondering  whether  the  interest 
rates  will  go  up  before  or  after  the 
1984  elections.  They  are  not  asking 
"if"  it  will  happen  but  only  "when"  it 
will  happen. 

When  will  we  stop  playing  politics? 
When  will  we  try  to  stop  pretending 
that  deficits  do  not  matter?  When  will 
we  stop  trying  to  fool  the  people  by 
saying  that  we  can  write  a  responsible 
budget  without  affecting  revenues,  de- 
fense, or  entitlement  programs.  We 
carmot  exempt  from  consideration  100 
percent  of  the  income  and  80  percent 
of  the  spending  and  still  write  a  re- 
sponsible budget. 

We  are  underestimating  the  under- 
standing and  patriotism  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  They  understand  that 
deficits  do  matter.  They  know  that 
without  controlling  the  budget,  there 
can  be  no  real  economic  recovery. 
They  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  as 
long  as  they  are  reasonable  and  are 
shared  by  all.  Congress  suid  the  Presi- 
dent, including  members  of  both  par- 
ties, are  failing  to  provide  the  leader- 
ship which  is  now  desperately  needed. 
The  Hollings  proposal  and  the  John- 
ston-Nunn  proposals  for  sharply  re- 
duced deficits  brought  about  by  a 
fairly  distributed  and  shared  sacrifice 
should  be  reconsidered  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  by  others  who  in  the  past 
have  professed  to  be  for  balanced 
budgets. 

DEFICITS,  DEFICITS,  DEFICITS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  in 
August  1981.  we  enacted  the  Kemp- 
Roth  tax  bill  and  instituted  the  era  of 
Reaganomics.  Today,  as  we  vote  on 
the  1984  budget,  we  are  reaping  the 
bitter  harvest  of  that  fundamentally 
flawed  economic  policy. 

Today's  and  tomorrow's  colossal 
deficits  should  come  as  no  surprise. 
When  you  deplete  Federal  revenues  by 
$1  trillion  1984-88  and  massively  in- 
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crease  defense  spending  to  $1.7  trillion  ing  out"  in  1983  and  1984  because  busi-  rates  from  falling  further.  This  pros- 
1984-88.  you  do  not  have  to  be  a  Price-  nesses  will  not  be  massively  in  the  pect  is  making  investors  reluctant  to 
Waterhouse  accountant  to  see  that  credit  markets  in  those  years.  But  in  commit  funds  at  reasonable  rates  of 
you  are  creating  a  giant  sea  of  red  ink.  1985  and  thereafter,  you  run  the  interest.  As  long  as  interest  rates 
Senator  Domemici  and  Senator  Baker  almost  certain  risk  of  crowding  out  remain  at  high  levels,  economic  recov- 
in  their  version  of  the  budget  antici-  galore.  ery  will  be  weak.  Consequently,  the 
pate  accumulated  deficits  of  $1,008  Under  the  resolution  before  us.  65  most  important  contribution  that  Con- 
trillion  from  1984  to  1988.                          percent  of  the  investment  capital  in  gress  can  make  to  a  sustained  recovery 

I    remember    the    shock    that    ran    the  Nation's  capital  markets  will  be  us  to  show  a  serious  commitment  to 

through    this   place   when    President    absorbed  by  the  Federal  Government  reduce   deficits   in   the   next   several 

Carter  submitted  his  fiscal  year  1981     in  1983  just  to  cover  the  deficit.  In  years. 

budget  with  a  deficit  of  $16  billion.    1984.  it  will  be  57  percent,  and  51  per-  The  bipartisan  budget  reported  by 

Imagine    that— a    $16    biUion    deficit    cent  in  1985  if  all  goes  well.  But.  how  the  Budget  Committee,  although  its 

from  a  President  who  had  come  to    can  all  go  well?  What  is  left  for  busi-  deficits  were  still  too  high,  achieved 

Office  on  a  pledge  of  balancing  the    ness  and  industry  to  rebuild?  What  is  significant  progress  in  reducing  future 

budget.                                                         left  for  housing?  What  is  left  for  in-  deficits.  The  fiscal  year  1988  deficit 

We  forthwith  made  him  take  that    vestment  in  all  those  high-tech  Indus-  represented    a    54-percent    reduction 

budget   back.   In   fact,   he  submitted    tries  the  President  says  is  our  best  f^om  the  deficit  that  would  occur  with 

three  budgets  that  year  in  an  effort  to    hope  to  provide  jobs?  ^^  action.  Furthermore,  the  1988  defi- 

calm  the  alarm  that  deficit  figure  was       In  the  past  25  years.  Federal  partici-  ^^^  would  have  been  22  percent  below 

creating  in  Congress  and  in  the  finan-    Potion  in  the  credit  marltets  averaged  ^^^^     recommended      by      President 

cial  markets.                                                pnly  20  percent  Today  it  is  38  percent  Reagan.  Thus,  whatever  the  faults  of 

I  served  on  Majority  Leader  Byrd's  ^omorow  it  wiU  be  65  Percent  and  ^^^  Budget  Committees  resolution,  it 
task  force  which  was  charged  with  the  under  th^  resolution  it  will  be  51  per-  endorsed  policies  that  would  have  sub- 
painful  duty  of  trying  to  bring  the  f^l  Lil  L^!^hc^^7f«^  k^^^.^^  stantially  reduced  deficits.  Further- 
budget  into  balance.  I  think  we  did  a  ^J3?f°™/„y,«7,  ?H*^t^.^r^  7nt!^i^!;  more,  the  bipartisan  nature  of  the 
respectable  job.  but  the  Iranian  Revo-  J^^^,,?^f,Ji  ^^^^rT^J^' ^^^Ta  budget  would  have  given  some  assur- 
lution  and  the  explosion  of  OPEC  oil  [*^!f,,,!^"  S^*' "P^.^'XthPr  ^i^  ance  to  the  financial  markets  that 
prices  that  followed  undid  most  of  our    be  Plummeted  mto  yet  another  reces-  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  .^^^^ 

work.  We  finished  the  year  with  a  $57    "'on.                               ♦»,     *  ♦          t»  mented 

billion  deficit  and  Ronald  Reagan  en-    „55°"^-  «5^nendinB    sea"  o7'  bie  Rather  than  continue  this  bipartisan 

tered  the  White  House.                              creating    an    unending    sea    oi    Dig.  ^^^  Senate  Reoublicans  retreated 

rnnHirintP  Ronffnn  tniH  fhp   Ampri      bigger,  and  biggcst  deficits  for  the  re-  Proce^.  oenai«  KepuDiitaiis  rctreatcu 

candidate  Keagan  torn  tne  Amen-    ^f   .'       ,  thP  rtPmHP  nf  thP  PiffhtiP«:  behind  closed  doors  and  drafted  theu- 

can    people    he    would    balance    the    mainder  of  the  decade  of  the  eighties  hndeet   This  was  necessary   not 

hiiriffPt  if  not  in  \aK\  thpn  rprtjiinlv  in     we  are.  by  delayed  paralysis,  crippling  own  ouagei.   inis  was  necessary    noi 

budget  If  not  m  1983  then  certainly  in    ^^^^^  congresses  and   future  Presi-  because  the  origmal  budget  was  inad- 

Thus    when  President  Reasan  sub-    dents.  Mandrake  the  Magician  would  equate,  but  because  some  of  ite  provi- 

^r^'wT         president  Reagan  sub-    have  trouble  workine  around  this  defi-  sions  were  embarrassmg  to  President 

mitted  his  version  of  the  fiscal  year    nave  irouoie  woriting  arouna  inis  aeii  „ 

1982  budget,  he  projected  the  follow-    cit  stranglehold.  Cutting  the  defense  "fj^"  ^udeet    analysts    agree    that 

inir  dpfiHt  nirtiirp                                       budget  wlU  be  very  hard  with  many  ^^ost    ouagei    analysis    agree    mai 

mg  aeiicii  picture.                                      ^^^  expensive  weapons  cramming  the  recent  congressional  actions  taken  m 

Fiscal  year:                                       BiUioru    pipeline.  Entitlements  will  continue  on  defense   spending   and   tax   cuts   are 

}»" -*\\l    their  merry,  uncontroUed  way.  If  in-  major    factors    in    projected    Federal 

IbS -r:i    nation  returns,  you  will  have  the  mad  deficits.  By  addressmg  th^  causes  of 

inlteiiiirwehivethefoUo;^" momentum   of   indexing   causing   ex-  high  deficits,  the  Budget  Comnuttees 

Fiscal  vear                                       BiUion:,    penditures  to  ratchet  up  and  revenues  resolution   was   a   responsible   effort. 

^2                                               -%no    to  ratchet  down.  Specifically,  that  budget  scaled  back 

1983  (estimated) -204       The  1984  election  will  tell  us  wheth-  future  tax  cuts,  but  retained  those  tax 

1984  (estimated) -200    er  Ronald  Reagan  or  some  Democrat  cuts  that  are  already  in  place.  The 

1985  (estimated) -185    is  the  political  inheritor  of  the  delayed  budget      also      moderated      defense 

Put  another  way.  Ronald  Reagan  in    miseries   of    Reaganomics.    Whatever  growth,  which  allows  us  to  meet  our 

his  term  of  office  will  add  more  than    the  electoral  case  may  be.  I  perceive  security    needs    within    our    Nations 

two-thirds  as  much  to  the  national    the    inheritance    to    be    a    haunted  fiscal  capacity.  By  achieving  sigiufi- 

debt  as  all  of  his  predecessor  Presi-    legacy.  cant    savings    in    these    areas,    this 

dents  put  together.  The  debt  was  $1       Mr.   MITCHELL.   Mr.   President.   I  budget  was  able  to  reject  the  adminis- 

trUlion  when  he  began  his  term  and  it    intend  to  vote  against  this  budget  res-  tration's  proposals  for  further  deep 

will  be  over  $1.7  trillion  when  he  com-    olution  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  cuts  in  domestic  programs, 

pletes  it.  Pretty  neat  trick  from  a  man    fails  to  meet  the  test  of  responsible  The  Republican  substitute  does  not 

who  used  to  balance  the  budget  every    budgeting.  have  this  balance.  WhUe  it  retains  the 

night  while  he  was  on  the  General       The  process  of  drafting  a  budget  for  original  budget  recommendations  for 

Electric  banquet  circuit.                             fiscal  year  1984  began  in  a  bipartisan  domestic  programs,  it  reverses  the  sav- 

Well,  what  is  the  significance  of  all    fashion  in  the  Senate  Budget  Commit-  ings   in  the   defense   and   tax   areas, 

this?  Is  it  just  a  big  numbers  game    tee.  There.  Republicans  joined  Demo-  Rather  than  engage  in  debate  over  the 

that  has  no  real  meaning?  Is  this  just    crats  in  reporting  out  a  budget  that,  appropriate  level  for  defense  spending, 

another  great  American  con  job?              while  not  perfect  by  most  standards.  Senate  Republicans  have  engaged  in  a 

There   is   enormous   significance.   I    represented  a  good  start  on  a   1984  numbers  game  that  is  designed  to  save 

submit.  I  wlU  mention  but  two  major    budget.  face  for  the  President.  A  similar  situa- 

consequences  of  all  of  this  deficit  busi-       The  most  critical  element  of  a  1984  tion  exists  regarding  revenues,  where 

ness.                                                                budget  is  a  demonstration  of  Congress  the  question  of  the  role  that  revenues 

First.  Aborting  the  recovery:  With    intent  to  reduce  Federal  deficits,  par-  can  play  in  reducing  deficits  is  over- 

an  economy  as  dead  as  ours,  with  fac-    ticularly  after  the  economy  recovers  shadowed  by  the  symbolic  importance 

tories.  equipment,  and  people  so  terri-    from  the  recession.  According  to  most  of  the  1981  tax  cut. 

bly  underutilized,  the  impact  of  these    economists,  it  is  the  prospect  of  con-  The  inevitable  consequence  of  these 

deficits  will  not  be  directly  felt  in  1983    tinuing  massive  deficits  in  the  foresee-  budget  policies  is  massive  deficits.  The 

and  1984.  There  is  little  risk  of  "crowd-    able  future  that  is  preventing  interest  policies  recommended  by  the  Republi- 
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can  budget  will  produce  a  1988  deficit 
of  $220  billion,  which  exceeds  the  com- 
mittee budget  deficit  by  77  percent. 
This  is  exactly  the  wrong  fiscal  policy, 
if  we  want  a  stronger  recovery.  This 
budget  sends  a  message  to  the  fiium- 
cial  markets  that  Congress,  for  politi- 
cal reasons,  cannot  agree  on  ways  to 
reduce  the  deficit. 

The  Republican  substitute  attempts 
to  paper  over  this  defect  in  two  ways. 
First,  the  budget  presents  forecasts  for 
only  2  years,  in  order  to  avoid  admit- 
ting to  the  consequences  of  its  policies 
for  the  deficit.  Second,  language  is  in- 
cluded that  states  Congress  intent  to 
lower  the  deficit  in  future  years. 

This  approach  is  wholly  inadequate. 
It  reinforces  the  attitude  held  by 
many  in  the  financial  community  and 
in  the  public  in  general  that  Congress 
is  unable  to  agree  on  specific  measures 
to  lower  the  deficit.  Moreover,  it  re- 
flects a  misunderstanding  of  the  task 
confronting  Congress.  What  is  needed 
is  action  to  be  taken  now  to  reduce  the 
deficit  over  the  next  several  years,  not 
a  vague  commitment  to  take  action  at 
some  point  In  the  future.  Under  the 
Republican  substitute,  those  in  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  the  financial  commu- 
nity must  continue  to  deal  with  the 
uncertainty  over  future  Federal 
budget  policies. 

In  sum,  this  resolution  is  not  a  re- 
sponsible answer  to  our  economic  and 
budgetary  needs.  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  conference  with  the  House  will 
produce  a  better  budget  plan. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  continuing  problems  of  American 
Government,  a  problem  central  to  the 
debate  in  the  Senate  on  this  year's 
budget  resolution,  is  the  increasingly 
difficult  time  we  seem  to  have  in  es- 
tablishing a  national  policy  course  and 
staying  on  it.  Americans  are  by  nature 
impatient.  This  impatience  has  gener- 
ally been  an  asset,  for  it  has  caused 
our  people  not  to  accept  the  status 
quo  and  to  always  work  energetically 
to  improve  life  in  our  country.  But  im- 
patience when  continually  applied  to 
basic  national  public  policy  tends  to 
create  only  uncertainty;  it  tends  to  un- 
dermine confidence  in  our  Govern- 
ment and  in  our  economy. 

For  one  of  the  few  times  in  the  last 
20  years  in  the  United  States,  Ameri- 
cans made  a  clear  choice  in  1980  when 
they  elected  a  President  about  the  di- 
rection in  which  this  country  should 
move.  When  they  went  to  the  polls 
Just  2  years  ago,  a  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans seemed  to  say  these  things: 

First.  We  must  insure  our  national 
security  at  any  price. 

Second.  We  must  leave  with  each 
wage  earner  the  maximmn  possible 
percentage  of  the  money  he  or  she 
earns.  The  strength  of  America  has 
always  asstuned  that  people  would 
have  the  broadest  discretion  in  the  use 
of  their  income,  not  that  Government 
would  confiscate  imfairly  large  por- 


tions of  income  to  spend  for  its  own 
purposes. 

Third.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to 
offer  an  excessively  large  range  of  do- 
mestic programs,  though  we  will  not 
compromise  our  obligations  to  elderly 
Americans,  to  the  disabled,  and  to  the 
most  needy  in  our  society. 

This  was  a  clear  message.  It  was  a 
message  that  set  our  country  on  a 
course,  a  course  which  in  my  view  was 
thoughtful  and  prudent.  The  question 
before  the  Senate  today  as  it  debates 
this  budget  resolution  is  whether  that 
course  is  right  or  whether  a  new  direc- 
tion is  now  needed.  I  am  fervently  of 
the  opinion  that  the  principles  about 
government  which  dictated  the  out- 
come of  the  1980  Presidential  election 
are  still  the  fundamental  principles  in 
the  minds  of  most  Americans.  Thus,  I 
believe  that  the  Domenici-Baker 
amendment  to  this  budget  resolution 
more  nearly  reflects  the  aspirations 
and  priorities  of  the  American  people 
than  do  the  resolutions  passed  in  the 
House  or  reported  in  the  Senate,  and  I 
support  the  proposal  of  Senators  £>o- 
itENici  and  Baker. 

Let  us  look  briefly  at  the  course 
upon  which  we  set  in  1980,  and  at  the 
benefits  to  the  country  which  that  na- 
tional direction  has  achieved.  First,  we 
announced  a  commitment  to  upgrade 
our  national  defenses.  We  would  mod- 
ernize strategically  and  conventional- 
ly. We  would  improve  readiness  and 
sustainability.  We  would,  for  the  first 
time  in  more  than  a  decade,  respond 
convincingly  to  a  massive  Soviet  mili- 
tary buildup  that  had  spanned  20 
years.  For  we  as  a  nation  recognized 
that  our  forces  in  1980  were  not  ade- 
quate to  meet  our  obligations  through- 
out the  world. 

For  2  years  we  stayed  on  this  course. 
As  a  result,  we  are  now  in  a  better  po- 
sition to  respond  to  conventional  con- 
tingencies than  we  were  when  Presi- 
dent Reagan  took  office.  Moreover,  we 
have  undertaken  an  essential  strategic 
modernization  effort  that  is  critical  to 
insure  our  national  security.  As  a 
result  of  this  defense  program,  we  may 
soon  be  in  a  position  to  have  sufficient 
credibility  with  the  Soviets  to  achieve 
meaningful  arms  control  agreements. 
We  are  already  achieving  greater  sta- 
bility in  weapons  systems  production 
and  are  driving  down  the  unit  costs  of 
various  programs.  And  finally,  as  we 
enhance  oiu*  defenses,  we  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  conduct  foreign  policy  from  a 
position  of  strength. 

Second,  the  President  proposed  and 
the  Congress  adopted  a  significant 
plan  for  tax  reduction.  The  last  reduc- 
tion in  individual  income  tax  rates  will 
take  effect  on  July  1.  The  Congress 
has  also  enacted  tax  provisions  which 
will  automatically  index  the  tax  rates 
to  account  for  future  inflation. 

There  are  many  who  argue  that  this 
was  an  ill-conceived  fiscal  policy  which 
has  been  unsuccessful.  But  look  at  the 


facts.  Inflation  is  one-third  what  it 
was  in  the  Carter  administration.  In- 
terest rates  have  been  cut  in  half.  We 
have  pulled  out  of  a  long,  difficult  re- 
cession and  are  seeing  promising  eco- 
nomic growth,  including  recoveries  in 
major  industrial  sectors  such  as  auto- 
mobiles and  homebuilding.  The  stock 
market  is  at  an  alltime  high  and  has 
been  setting  new  records  almost  daily. 
The  imdeniable  lesson  is  that  the 
fiscal  policy  of  the  last  2  years  has  cre- 
ated confidence  among  Americans  In 
the  country's  economy,  and  that  confi- 
dence is  reflected  by  virtually  every 
economic  measurement. 

Third,  President  Reagan  proposed 
and  the  Congress  adopted  substantial 
reductions  in  domestic  programs  in 
1981.  The  domestic  programs  which 
we  cut  were  not  essential  governmen- 
tal obligations:  they  were  not  solemn 
responsibilities  to  groups  of  Ameri- 
cans, such  as  social  security  or  medi- 
care. They  were  remnants  of  the  so- 
called  Great  Society,  renmants  of  an 
era  when  the  conventional  wisdom  was 
that  the  Federal  Government  ought  to 
solve  every  social  problem.  That  view 
has  reflected  in  the  real  growth  of  do- 
mestic expenditures,  not  counting  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt,  by  200  per- 
cent from  1963  to  1983  while  real 
growth  in  defense  for  this  same  period 
was  only  18  percent. 

The  effect  of  these  domestic  pro- 
gram reductions  has  also  been  posi- 
tive. These  reductions  have  helped  to 
hold  down  deficits.  The  reductions 
have  limited  the  long-term  obligations 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  have 
signaled  the  public  that  we  cannot 
look  to  Government  to  solve  every  in- 
dividual's problem.  There  are  some 
groups— the  elderly,  the  handi- 
capped—to whom  Government  has 
special  obligations.  But  this  country 
was  built  on  self-reliance,  not  on  gov- 
enmiental  support  for  large  groups  of 
individuals  with  no  special  need. 

These  were  the  principles  which  dic- 
tated public  policy  for  the  last  2  years. 
They  were  and  are  sound  principles 
which  the  American  people  endorsed 
in  1980  and  which  the  American 
people,  I  deeply  believe,  continue  to 
subscribe  to. 

But  what  do  the  budget  resolutions 
passed  in  the  House  and  reported  in 
the  Senate  do?  They  move  away  from 
each  of  the  basic  principles  of  Ameri- 
can policy  we  have  followed  since 
President  Reagan  was  elected.  They 
signal  a  shift  in  the  direction  of  our 
country— a  shift  toward  military  inad- 
equacy, toward  confiscatory  taxation, 
and  toward  unnecessary  governmental 
spending.  It  is  a  shift  that  is  not  caUed 
for  and  that  does  not  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  I  shall  be  disap- 
pointed if  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
chooses  to  abandon  a  successful  and 
consistent  program  of  the  last  2  years 
to  move  in  different  directions.  And  I 
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am  pleased  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  Budget  Committee 
and  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
have  offered  the  Senate  an  alternative 
that  keeps  the  country  moving  in  the 
right  direction. 

How  does  the  Domenici-Baker 
amendment  keep  the  country  on  the 
course  I  have  described?  First,  the 
amendment  increases  the  defense 
budget  ceiling  by  $8  billion  in  budget 
authority— from  $267  billion  in  the 
committee-reported  resolution  to  $275 
billion  under  the  amendment.  This 
amount  is  still  not  fully  adequate,  but 
it  is  a  material  improvement  and  is 
generally  consistent  with  our  commit- 
ment to  guaranteed  national  security. 
I  testified  at  length  before  the  Budget 
Committee  on  these  matters  on  March 
7  of  this  year  and,  therefore,  will  not 
take  the  Senate's  time  to  review  the 
points  I  made  before  the  committee.  I 
do  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  from  March  7  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  1.) 

Mr.  TOWER.  Second,  the  amend- 
ment does  not  require  a  large  increase 
in  taxes  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  suc- 
ceeding years,  as  the  reported  budget 
resolution  does.  That  resolution  would 
do  away  with  the  third  year  of  tax  re- 
duction and  stop  indexing.  This  pro- 
posed tax  increase  could  not  come  at  a 
worse  time.  The  economic  recovery  is 
just  starting:  for  it  to  continue,  a 
pickup  in  consumer  spending  must 
occur.  According  to  many  economists, 
a  tax  increase  of  this  size  will  severely 
reduce  consumer  purchasing  power 
and  could  stop  the  recovery  dead  in  its 
tracks. 

But  economic  performance  in  this 
country  is  based  on  at  least  one  impor- 
tant factor  which  no  econometrician 
can  factor  into  his  computer  model.  It 
is  based  on  the  confidence  of  Ameri- 
cans in  the  underlying  strength  of  the 
economy,  and  that  confidence  is  cre- 
ated and  maintained  when  Americans 
believe  that  there  is  a  consistent,  sen- 
sible policy  upon  which  they  can  rely. 
The  confidence  wanes  when  policy  di- 
rection shifts,  when  promises  are 
broken,  and  when  national  leaders 
seem  not  to  be  in  control.  Nothing 
could  do  more  to  destroy  the  confi- 
dence that  Americans  now  have  in  the 
economy  than  to  rescind  a  tax  reduc- 
tion which  has  been  promised  for  2 
years.  It  is  a  reduction  which  consum- 
ers expect,  which  business  has  antici- 
pated, and  which  the  financial  mar- 
kets are  responding  to.  If  we  renege  on 
commitments  about  national  tax 
policy,  then  those  Senators  who  vote 
for  these  tax  increases  can  have  the 
responsibility  for  what  the  economy 
does. 

Finally,  what  does  the  Senate-re- 
ported budget  resolution  do  with  do- 


mestic programs?  In  almost  every  cate- 
gory of  domestic  spending,  it  provides 
for  increases  above  what  President 
Reagan  requested.  In  energy;  natural 
resources  and  environment;  agricul- 
ture; community  and  regional  develop- 
ment; education,  training,  employ- 
ment, and  social  services;  health; 
income  security;  and  veterans'  bene- 
fits, the  budget  resolution  exceeds  the 
administation's  proposal.  At  a  time 
when  we  need  to  continue  to  limit  gov- 
enunental  obligations,  this  is  the 
wrong  direction  in  which  to  move. 

There  is  probably  no  decision  which 
the  Congress  makes  each  year  that  is 
more  important  than  the  decision 
about  the  size  and  composition  of  the 
Federal  budget.  The  budget  is  the 
summary  expression  of  the  priorities 
of  the  American  people. 

There  are  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  receive  a  larger 
percentage  of  individuals'  income,  that 
relatively  small  increases  in  defense 
spending  are  sufficient,  and  that 
major  growth  in  domestic  programs  of 
all  types  is  appropriate. 

There  are  other  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  believe  that  we  should 
leave  more  hard-earned  dollars  with 
people  to  spend  in  whatever  way  they 
choose,  that  our  national  defenses 
need  substantial  investment  now,  and 
that  many  domestic  programs  are  non- 
essential and  can  be  reduced  or  aban- 
doned. 

The  resolution  reported  by  the 
Budget  Committee  reflects  the  views 
of  the  first  group.  It  does  not  reflect 
my  views,  nor,  I  think,  the  views  of  the 
American  people.  The  American 
people  experienced  for  too  long  the 
shortsighted  fiscal  policy  reflected  in 
the  House-passed  budget  proposal  and 
that  reported  in  the  Senate.  That 
policy  resulted  in  national  double-digit 
inflation;  it  provided  us  with  interest 
rates  that  reached  21.5  percent  by 
1980.  That  fiscal  policy  did  not  work 
then  and  it  will  not  work  now. 

I  would  make  one  final  point.  There 
are  some  who  say  that  the  priorities 
that  I  and  other  Senators  may  estab- 
lish are  insensitive  to  human  needs. 
Nothing  could  be  less  true.  As  I  said 
previously,  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
Senator  who  would  not  honor  our 
longstanding  obligations  under  the 
social  security  program,  under  medi- 
care, and  under  a  series  of  other  pro- 
grams that  have  historically  been  obli- 
gations of  our  Government  to  those 
most  in  need. 

But  there  are  at  least  four  reasons 
that  many  of  us  believe  that  a  growing 
Federal  domestic  program  effort  is  no 
longer  prudent.  First,  we  are  in  a 
period  of  severely  limited  Federal  re- 
sources. We  simply  cannot  do  every- 
thing we  might  like  to  do  if  our  reve- 
nues were  greater. 

Second,  we  need  to  be  fair  to  all  tax- 
payers. A  family  which  has  taxable 


income  of  $20,000  a  year  is  already 
paying  one-quarter  of  the  next  dollar 
of  income  to  the  Federal  Goverrunent. 
When  State  and  local  tax  obligations 
are  added  to  this,  we  see  that  Ameri- 
cans who  are  not  earning  excessive 
amounts  of  money  are  paying  more 
than  one-third  of  their  income  in 
taxes.  If  we  increase  governmental  ob- 
ligations, then  we  will  have  to  ask 
such  Amerians  to  give  up  even  more  or 
their  income. 

Third,  national  security  must  be  the 
first  priority.  Every  other  part  of  gov- 
ernmental activity  becomes  meaning- 
less unless  the  long-term  security  of 
the  United  States  against  external 
threat  is  assured. 

Fourth,  more  money  is  not  necessar- 
ily the  answer  to  many  domestic  prob- 
lems. For  example,  a  commission  re- 
cently reported  on  substantial  prob- 
lems with  American  education.  While 
I  share  the  concerns  of  this  commis- 
sion, I  am  reasonably  convinced  as  one 
who  was  formerly  a  college  professor 
that  more  Federal  spending  on  educa- 
tion is  not  going  to  solve  the  problem. 
In  fact,  we  have  spent  increasingly 
larger  amounts  on  education  since 
1960,  and  the  problem  has  become  in- 
creasingly more  serious. 

We  have  been  on  a  course  for  the 
last  2  years— with  respect  to  taxation, 
national  defense,  and  national  prior- 
ities—which is  fundamentally  sound 
and  which  ought  to  be  continued.  It  is 
a  course  that  reflects  the  view  of  the 
majority  of  Americans.  If  we  pass  the 
budget  resolution  now  before  us,  we 
will  have  shifted  course  for  no  appar- 
ent reason  and  when  there  is  no 
demand  to  do  so.  I  hope  that  we  will 
make  a  more  responsible  choice  by 
adopting  the  Domenici-Baker  amend- 
ment and  enabling  the  country  to  con- 
tinue on  a  policy  course  which  I  am 
convinced  is  sound  and  will  produce 
the  economic  results  we  all  want. 

Exhibit  No.  1 

Statement  op  Senator  John  Toweb  Before 

THE  Senate  Committee  on  the  Bddcet 

(Charts  and  graphs  not  reproducible  in 
Record.] 

Good  morning.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  to  present  my  personal 
views  on  the  President's  FY  84  request  for 
National  Defense. 

When  I  appeared  before  this  Committee 
last  year,  I  indicated  my  belief  that  it  would 
be  a  grave  error  to  make  near-term  and 
long-term  reductions  in  the  President's  pro- 
posed defense  program.  My  convictions  in 
this  regard  have  only  strengthened. 

During  the  course  of  this  hearing,  I  will 
review  significant  trends  in  the  global  situa- 
tion and  how  our  military  forces  are  being 
used  every  day  to  support  our  foreign  policy 
commitments.  In  addition,  I  will  discuss  the 
improvements  which  have  recently  been 
made  in  our  defense  posture,  the  magnitude 
of  our  outstanding  requirements,  and  some  ' 
recent  changes  in  the  economic  situation 
which  bear  on  our  ability  to  fund  our  na- 
tional security  requirements. 

These  issues  should  be  considered  of  fun- 
damental importance  to  the  Budget  Com- 
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mittee  as  we  assess  our  national  priorities 
and  our  global  responsibilities  over  the  next 
five  years. 

CHAMCES  IN  Tm  GLOBAL  SITUATION 

During  the  ten-year  period  which  ended  in 
1980,  the  task  of  protecting  U.S.  worldwide 
interests  became  exceedingly  more  complex 
and  demanding.  The  rapid  expansion  of 
Soviet  military  might  during  the  decade  of 
the  1970's  put  considerable  pressure  on  U.S. 
allies  in  Europe  and  Asia  and  fundamentally 
altered  the  strategic  nuclear  balance.  Chal- 
lenges facing  U.S.  military  forces  were  also 
magnified  by  growing  international  instabil- 
ity and  the  geographic  expansion  of  threats 
to  Western  interests,  often  the  result  of 
Soviet  or  Soviet-inspired  activity. 

For  example,  in  the  1970's.  we  saw  Cubans 
involved  in  conflict  in  Angola  and  Ethiopia, 
the  Vietnamese  invasion  of  Kampuchea, 
and  Soviets  engaged  in  brutal  warfare 
against  the  people  of  Afghanistan.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  open  conflicts,  the  Soviets 
moved  aggressively  to  expand  their  influ- 
ence in  Syria.  Iraq,  South  Yemen,  and 
Libya.  Moreover,  Cuba  revived  its  policy  of 
supporting  radical  elements  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Since  1980,  the  destabilizing  activities  of 
the  Soviets  and  their  surrogates  have  not 
lessened.  The  world  is  certainly  no  more 
stable  today  than  it  was  in  1980. 

To  date,  the  change  in  the  Kremlin's  lead- 
ership following  the  death  of  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev has  not  resulted  in  any  alteration  In  the 
aggressive  international  behavior  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  brutal  warfare  in  Af- 
ghanistan continues  as  does  Soviet  repres- 
sion in  Poland.  Most  troubling  has  been  the 
skill  of  Mr.  Andropov  to  play  upon  the  fears 
of  West  Europeans  in  an  effort  to  divide  the 
United  States  from  her  European  allies. 

Within  the  Western  Hemisphere,  there 
are  many  causes  for  concern.  The  insurgen- 
cy in  El  Salvador  is  continuing.  Nicaragua 
continues  a  military  build-up  unprecedented 
in  the  region  and  has  initiated  border  clash- 
es with  Honduras. 

Major  events  of  the  past  year  confirm  the 
trends  toward  declining  global  sUbility. 
Three  major  conflcits  occurred  during  this 
period:  the  battle  over  the  Falkland  Islands, 
the  Israeli  incursion  into  Lebanon,  and  the 
second  phase  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war.  While 
many  lessons  can  t>e  drawn  from  these  con- 
flicts—including the  value  of  advanced  tech- 
nology weapons— the  major  conclusion  is 
the  continuing  trend  of  nations  to  turn  to 
military  means  to  solve  International  dis- 
putes. The  ongoing  Iran-Iraq  war  is  particu- 
larly troubling,  given  its  potential  to  desta- 
bilize the  entire,  oil-rich  Persian  Oulf 
region. 

There  are  a  number  of  forces  within  the 
Middle  East  that  remain  a  serious  threat  to 
U.S.  interests.  Key  among  these  is  Libya. 

We  have  no  reason  to  be  complacent 
about  the  global  situation.  It  is  true  that 
our  economic  problems  are  real  and  severe; 
they  must  be  addressed.  However,  we  must 
caution  against  a  myopia  about  budget  defi- 
cits which  severely  handicaps  our  ability  to 
deal  with  some  very  serious  international  se- 
curity issues.  We  cannot  permit  ourselves  to 
be  distracted  from  our  global  responsibil- 
ities, while  the  Soviets  and  their  surrogates, 
facing  their  own  economic  problems,  contin- 
ue to  pursue  an  aggressive  foreign  policy. 

The  global  situation  which  I  have  de- 
scribed requires  that  the  President  have 
adequate  foreign  policy  tools  to  meet  the 
challenges  that  face  Western  security. 
Among  these  is  an  adequate  foreign  assist- 
ance program— both  its  military  and  eco- 


nomic components.  However,  one  of  the 
President's  chief  foreign  policy  tools  is  a  ca- 
pable military  force.  Essential  to  the  value 
of  this  tool  is  the  perception  by  our  Allies 
and  adversaries  not  only  that  the  United 
States  has  the  will  to  use  these  forces  in 
support  of  its  foreign  policy  objectives,  but 
also  that  we  can  prevail  should  deterrence 
fail. 

DEFENSE  AS  AN  INSTRUMENT  OT  POREIGN  POUCY 

In  urging  the  Budget  Committee  to  sup- 
port the  full  range  of  foreign-policy  related 
programs  in  FY  1984, 1  do  not  want  to  leave 
the  impression  that  the  United  States  has 
not  responded  to  these  crises  or  that  our 
Armed  Forces  have  been  idle  during  the  last 
twelve  months.  In  fact,  our  forces  have  been 
quite  active,  both  In  response  to  internation- 
al crises  and  in  the  pre-planned  execution  of 
operations  and  training  in  support  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy. 

For  example.  Figure  1  depicts  naval  oper- 
ations during  the  two-month  period  from 
the  end  of  September  through  November, 
1982.  During  this  period,  eight  of  our  four- 
teen carriers  were  at  sea  in  support  of  U.S. 
policy.  The  scope  of  our  global  commit- 
ments required  adjustments  in  the  move- 
ment of  carrier  battle  groups  in  every  ocean 
to  meet  our  commitment  in  Lebanon  while 
fulfilling  all  other  international  obligations. 
This  flexibility  is  not  easily  acquired  or  sus- 
tained. The  Navy  modified  the  deployments 
of  seven  carriers  to  place  two  on-station  in 
the  eastern  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  incre- 
mental cost  of  the  Lebanon  commitment  in 
FY  1983.  which  will  have  to  be  absorbed 
through  a  decline  In  other  operations  or 
maintenance,  is  in  excess  of  $100  million. 

The  pace  of  operations  in  the  other  Serv- 
ices is  just  as  impressive.  Funding  approved 
by  the  Congress  supports  our  foreign  policy 
on  a  dally  basis.  Any  decrease  from  the  cur- 
rent level  of  effort  is  certain  to  have  at  least 
one  of  the  following  ef fecte:  a  reduction  of 
our  ability  to  perform  these  same  missions 
more  efficiently  in  the  future  and  to  meet 
the  projected  threat;  a  reduction  in  our  abil- 
ity to  support  foreign  policy  objectives  this 
year;  or  a  reduction  in  the  manpower  and 
materiel  support  base  necessary  to  carry  out 
these  operations. 

If  substantial  "meat  ax"  reductions  are  to 
be  made,  we  must  first  ask  our  civilian 
policy-makers  which  commitments  they  are 
prepared  to  compromise.  It  is  unreasonable 
to  ask  the  Services  to  give  us  a  list  enumer- 
ating any  substantial  cuts  until  we  tell  them 
which  commitments,  or  which  roles  and 
missions  assigned  them  by  civilian  author- 
ity, will  now  have  a  lower  priority. 

DEFENSE  IMFROVEIfENTS  SINCE  1980 

In  1980  there  are  serious  concern  among 
the  American  people  that  our  military  capa- 
bility was  rapidly  declining  relative  to  that 
of  the  Soviet -Union.  The  American  people 
were  outraged  that  our  defense  posture  had 
l>een  neglected  and  permitted  to  deteriorate. 
In  America,  people  understand  well  that  a 
weak  military  or  even  a  perception  of  weak- 
ness will  undermine  the  very  purpose  of  a 
strong  military— namely,  to  deter  aggres- 
sion—and that  such  weakness  will  Increase, 
not  decrease,  the  likelihood  of  conflict. 
They  were  also  angered  that  our  mUltary 
might  not  be  able  to  prevail  should  deter- 
rence fall.  Let's  look  at  what  the  state  of 
our  military  was  in  1980. 

In  late  1980.  the  readiness  of  U.S.  forces 
was  at  an  all-time  post-war  low.  Personnel 
retention  had  become  critical.  The  Army 
was  short  515  Infantry  squads  and  6.000 
combat    arms    non-commissioned    officers. 


Ships  could  not  sail  for  lack  of  specialized 
personnel.  The  materiel  readiness  of  our 
forces  was  also  critical.  Shortages  of  spare 
and  repair  parts  restricted  operations  and 
training. 

Across  the  entire  range  of  military  invest- 
ment, the  rate  of  modernization  was  too 
slow.  Moreover,  even  the  less  than  adequate 
levels  of  procurement  proposed  were  under- 
funded. Through  the  unwillingness  of  previ- 
ous administrations— both  Republican  and 
Democrat— to  apply  proper  estimates  to  its 
budgets,  the  entire  defense  program  was 
wracked  by  inflation. 

Overall,  our  capabilities  in  1980  were  in- 
sufficient to  meet  our  minimum  peacetime 
requirements  and  the  foreign  policy  crises 
of  that  period.  More  importantly,  we  had 
not  laid  a  sufficient  foundation  for  the  Im- 
provements necessary  to  meet  a  more  tech- 
nically capable  threat  in  the  context  of  an 
Increasingly  unstable  global  environment. 

Let's  now  look  at  the  return  on  Invest- 
ment we  have  realized  during  the  last  two 
years. 

Since  1980.  the  number  of  units  reporting 
themselves  fully  or  substantially  combat- 
ready  has  increased  by  30  percent.  Person- 
nel retention  is  still  a  serious  long-term 
problem,  but  previous  trends  have  been  re- 
versed. In  1982.  nearly  70  percent  of  all  eli- 
gible personnel  chose  to  reenlist  compared 
to  only  55  percent  two  years  earlier.  Except 
for  specialized  areas,  this  problem  is  no 
longer  critical.  Materiel  readiness  is  some- 
what Improved,  and  further  improvements 
are  in  sight  as  the  spare  part  investments  of 
FY  1981  and  FY  1982  reach  the  flight  lines 
and  storage  bins. 

The  pace  of  modernization  has  increased, 
but  not  as  much  as  desired.  Inefficient  rates 
of  production  can  still  be  found  in  the  mod- 
ernization of  tactical  air  and  ground  forces. 
In  order  to  maintain  the  current  Inventory 
of  tactical  aircraft  at  an  acceptable  average 
age.  we  need  to  procure  603  aircraft  every 
year.  The  FY  1984  request  contains  only 
449. 

Overall,  our  military  capabilities  are  still 
short  of  requirements.  However,  In  gross 
terms,  improvements  In  capability  will  l)e 
achieved  sooner  than  previously  estimated. 

We  In  Congress  should  feel  good  about 
these  Improvements.  In  most  areas,  the 
trends  are  clearly  positive. 

However,  we  cannot  make  up  for  over  ten 
years  of  neglect  in  just  two  budget  cycles.  It 
is  important  to  ieep  In  mind  the  cumulative 
size  of  Soviet  military  Investments  built  up 
over  the  years. 

As  Indicated  in  the  net  assessment  brief- 
ing we  received  last  week,  the  gap  between 
the  military  capital  stocks  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  al- 
ready considerable,  will  continue  to  widen  In 
the  Soviets'  favor,  even  if  the  President's 
five-year  plan  is  fully  funded. 

During  the  course  of  the  President's  cur- 
rent procurement  plan,  which  is  much  ma- 
ligned in  Congress  for  being  too  ambitious, 
the  Soviets  will  out-produce  us:  over  2-to-l 
in  tanks.  3-to-l  in  armored  vehicles.  8-to-l  in 
artillery  and  rocket  launchers.  2-to-l  in  tac- 
tical combat  aircraft,  3-to-l  in  major  war- 
ships and  submarines,  and  2-to-l  in  theater 
nuclear  delivery  systems. 

It  is  this  level  of  disparity  which  is.  In 
large  measure,  responsible  for  unfavorable 
regional  balances,  such  as  that  depicted  for 
Europe  in  Figure  2. 

In  the  total  scheme  of  our  geographic  dis- 
advantages, our  social  preferences  for  do- 
mestic programs,  Soviet  production  rates, 
serious  regional  military  Imbalances,  and  a 


very  dynamic  technological  environment,  I 
cannot  stress  enough  the  importance  of 
maintaining  our  current  modernization  pro- 
gram. 

Our  adversaries  are  not  standing  still  and, 
in  fact,  have  achieved  qualitative  preemi- 
nence on  the  battlefield  in  many  areas. 
Thus,  the  Army's  modernization  program  is 
not  only  a  response  to  a  quantitatively  supe- 
rior threat,  but  to  a  qualitatively  superior 
one  as  well.  Figure  3  indicates  that,  by  the 
end  of  this  decade,  the  Army's  introduction 
of  new  combat  systems  will  reverse  most  of 
the  qualitative,  system-on-system  disadvan- 
tages we  now  face.  The  outcome  of  any 
future  conflict  may  be  subject  to  debate;  but 
the  Congress  should  have  confidence  that, 
in  both  new  doctrine  and  new  systems,  we 
are  changing  the  character  of  the  modem 
battlefield  in  ways  that  favor  U.S.  forces. 
Despite  the  complex  engineering  problems 
we  constantly  face  in  the  development  of 
high-quality  weapon  systems,  technology  is 
still  our  strong  suit  and  we  must  exploit  this 
advantage. 

OUTSTANDING  DEFENSE  REQUIREMENTS 

Let  me  turn  to  another  issue  of  some  con- 
cern In  Congress— the  absolute  need  for 
every  program  in  the  FYesldent's  request. 

This  Committee  has  expressed  its  skepti- 
cism over  Secretary  Weinberger's  vigorous 
defense  of  every  dollar  within  his  budget. 
We  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  un- 
derstand that  skepticism.  Every  year,  the 
authorizing  and  appropriating  committees 
make  literally  hundreds  of  changes  to  the 
budget  which  result  in  net  reductions  from 
the  Administration's  request.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

However,  we  must  not  confuse  this  micro- 
cosm of  Congressional  oversight  with  the 
larger  issues  of  paramount  importance  in 
the  budget  process.  In  my  judgment,  every 
dollar  in  the  President's  defense  program 
can  be  used  to  fulfill  validated  military  re- 
quirements. Consider  the  scope  and  magni- 
tude of  the  unmet  defense  requirements  we 
still  face. 

Figure  4  Indicates  that,  when  the  Presi- 
dent's FY  1983-1987  five-year  plan  is  finally 
delivered  to  the  field  (about  1991),  and  as- 
suming It  is  totally  funded,  the  Army  will 
have  achieved  the  following  levels  of  its  in- 
ventory objectives:  59%  for  tanks,  79%  for 
self-propelled  Howitzers,  69%  for  Light  Ar- 
mored Vehicles,  64%  for  personnel  carriers 
and  fighting  vehicles,  and  85%  for  five-and 
ten-ton  trucks. 

In  the  area  of  combat  sustainability. 
Figure  5  shows  that  by  about  1989,  we  will 
have  on  hand  less  than  80  percent  of  war  re- 
serve requirements  for  ammunition,  only  70 
percent  of  the  requirement  for  tactical  mis- 
siles, a  full  96  percent  of  needed  secondary 
items,  but  only  61  percent  of  the  require- 
ment for  petroleum  derivatives. 

The  acquisition  cost  of  combat  sustain- 
ability in  these  high  consumption  areas  is 
estimated  at  $1  billion  per  day.  The  cost  for 
major  equipment  reserves  is,  of  course, 
much  higher.  In  1980,  the  Army's  war  re- 
serve inventory  for  equipment  was  below 
ten  days  of  supply.  By  the  end  of  1984,  it 
will  be  over  twenty  days.  This  clearly  repre- 
sents progress,  but  we  are  not  yet  approach- 
ing acceptable  levels  of  staying  power. 

Yes,  there  are  places  where  defense  can 
use  every  dollar  it  can  get  to  meet  long- 
standing deficiencies.  But  another  factor  of 
legitmate  concern  is  the  state  of  our  econo- 
my. 

ECONOMIC  CONSIDERATIONS 

It  is  apparent  that  many  of  our  colleagues 
will  make  their  decisions  concerning  the  ap- 


propriate level  for  defense  spending  based 
on  considerations  other  than  those  of  na- 
tional security.  In  the  last  few  years,  it  has 
even  become  popular  in  certain  quarters  to 
equate  reduced  defense  spending  with  in- 
creased economic  health.  Let's  look  at  the 
facts. 

Under  the  Administration's  plan,  defense 
spending  will  increase  to  about  31  percent  of 
total  federal  unified  budget  outlays  in  1988. 
This  31  percent  share  was  exceeded  each 
peacetime  year  from  1954  to  1972.  During 
this  period,  both  unemployment  and  the 
prime  interest  rate  averaged  about  five  per- 
cent. 

Between  1979  and  1983,  defense  spending 
has  average  only  25  percent  of  federal  out- 
lays whiled  unemployment  averaged  8.1  per- 
cent and  the  prime  rate  14.4  percent. 

In  trying  to  find  the  cause  of  high  unem- 
ployment, high  interest  rates,  and  economic 
stagnation,  defense  per  se  is  not  the  place  to 
look. 

In  her  testimony  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee.  Alice  RivUn.  Director 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  con- 
cluded that: 

"The  Congress  must  ultimately  determine 
the  need  for  defense  spending  by  weighing 
alternative  uses  of  resources  against  the 
threats  to  U.S.  national  interests  and  result- 
ing defense  requirements.  Clearly,  the  U.S. 
economy  can  support  the  defense  build-up 
proposed  by  the  Administration  •  *  •  More- 
over, the  economy  can  sustain  the  defense 
build-up  with  little  risk  of  rekindling  infla- 
tion, at  least  In  the  next  few  years,  and  no 
overall  adverse  effects  on  employment." 

The  only  caveat  offered  by  Mrs.  Rivlin  in 
this  and  other  testimony  has  been  the  warn- 
ing that  growing  Federal  deficits  could  slow 
economic  growth  and  rekindle  inflation. 

The  Administration  has  heeded  this  warn- 
ing by  proposing  a  budget  which,  if  ap- 
proved, would  cut  the  deficit  (both  in  real 
terms  and  as  a  percentage  of  GNP)  to  less 
than  half  of  the  CBO  baseline  projection  in 
1988. 

However,  the  Administration's  budget  has 
one  major  flaw— its  overly  pessimistic  eco- 
nomic forecast.  The  most  recent  informa- 
tion available  shows  the  leading  economic 
indicators  in  January  up  3.6  percent,  the 
largest  Increase  in  33  years.  Durable  goods, 
housing  starts,  and  automobile  production 
are  all  up. 

I  am  not  here  to  argue  for  a  particular  set 
of  economic  assumptions,  but  it  seems  ap- 
parent that  the  economy  will  recover  more 
strongly,  and  deficits  will  probably  be  small- 
er than  previously  projected.  To  those 
Meml>ers  who  last  December  or  January 
publicly  committed  themselves  to  make  sig- 
nificant reductions  in  defense  based  on  the 
most  pessimistic  economic  forecasts,  I  ask 
you  to  reconsider  your  position.  In  my  view, 
the  Budget  Committee  should  not  be  basing 
its  mark-up  materials  on  anything  but  the 
most  recent  economic  forecasts. 

In  addition  to  the  macroeconomic  factors 
which  may  influence  Members'  views  on  de- 
fense spending,  there  is  a  microeconomlc 
view.  In  anticipation  of  the  defense  cuts 
called  for  by  so  many  Members,  I  recently 
sent  a  letter  to  each  Senator  asking  that  he 
or  she  provide  me  a  list  of  those  programs  in 
his  or  her  state  that  could  be  reduced  with- 
out an  adverse  impact  on  national  security. 
To  date,  I  have  received  responses  from  only 
six  Senators,  whose  recommendations  would 
amount  to  reductions  in  their  states  totaling 
less  than  $200  million  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
only  $1  billion  over  the  next  five  years. 

Wittingly  or  unwittingly,  my  colleagues— 
by  opting  not  to  respond  to  my  letter— have 


sent  all  of  us  a  message:  First,  that  there  is 
more  Congressional  support  for  defense 
than  has  been  reported  in  the  media;  and 
second,  once  we  put  the  political  rhetoric 
aside,  the  vast  majority  of  my  colleagues 
recognize  that  defense  spending  provides  a 
tangible  economic  benefit  to  their  states. 
Put  more  succinctly,  reductions  in  defense 
spending  places  at  risk  Jobs  for  constitu- 
tents  in  their  states  in  a  time  of  high  unem- 
ployment. They  obviously  do  not  subscribe 
to  the  ludicrous  assertion  of  a  few  that 
somehow  it  is  higher  defense  that  will 
Impede  ecomomic  recovery. 

ARBITRARY  REAL  GROWTH  PATTERNS 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  econom- 
ic considerations  are  driving  Members  of 
this  Committee  to  simplistic  and  rather  ar- 
bitrary solutions  to  a  formidable  national 
security  problem. 

In  his  March  1  letter  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, Secretary  Weinberger  has  already 
indicated  the  fundamental  problems  associ- 
ated with  arbitrary  and  fixed  percentages  of 
real  growth.  I  would  only  highlight  some  ad- 
ditional [K>ints  which  reinforce  his  conclu- 
sion. 

Some  have  suggested  that  five  percent 
real  growth  for  defense  would  be  a  more  ap- 
propriate level  of  effort.  CBO  has  estimated 
that  this  would  amount  to  a  reduction  in 
budget  authority  of  $129  billion  over  the 
next  five  years.  This  is  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  In  fact,  $129  billion  is  the  equiva- 
lent size  of  one  and  one-half  FY  1984  pro- 
curement budgets:  more  than  1,000  tanks, 
more  than  600  tactical  aircraft,  and  about 
24  warships.  Over  a  five-year  period,  the  re- 
ductions each  year  may  appear  small  to 
some,  but  they  can  represent  real  combat 
capabilities. 

A  more  honest  approach  might  suggest 
that  we  find  less  expensive  substitutes  for 
major  systems.  But  in  this  case,  military  ca- 
pabilities are  sacrificed  and  "savings"  quick- 
ly disap[>ear. 

As  Figure  6  shows,  if  the  Army's  "big 
five"  '  were  eliminated  in  FY  1984,  the  sav- 
ings would  amount  to  nearly  $6  billion  in 
budget  authority.  But  if  they  were  replaced 
by  current  substitutes,  the  net  savings 
would  be  less  than  half  that  amount.  Of 
course,  I  should  also  note  that  the  newer 
systems  are  generally  easier  to  maintain,  are 
safer,  and  require  less  manpower  to  operate. 
In  addition,  the  Army's  air-land  battle  doc- 
trine, of  such  special  Interest  to  many 
within  the  so-called  reform  movement, 
cannot  be  fully  implemented  unless  support- 
ed by  these  new  systems. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
clear  the  re(X)rd  concerning  the  joint  hear- 
ing held  by  the  Budget  and  Armed  Services 
Committees  on  cost  growth  in  the  defense 
program.  Much  has  been  written  about  the 
role  of  Mr.  Spinney's  work  in  the  so-called 
military  reform  movement.  Unfortunately,  a 
false  connection  has  been  made  between 
Mr.  Spinney's  analysis  and  calls  for  reduc- 
tions In  defense. 

Many  have  misinterpreted  some  signifi- 
cant conclusions  contained  in  Mr.  Spinney's 
testimony.  Clearly,  the  authors  of  the 
recent  Time  Magazine  article  missed  the 
mark.  Unfortunately,  I  do  not  have  time 
today  to  challenge  the  many  erroneous  as- 
sertions reflected  in  that  article— particular- 
ly, the  sophistication  versus  simplicity  argu- 
ments. At  least,  however,  let  me  summarize 
for  you  what  Mr.  Spinney  said  in  his  testi- 
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mony    before    the    Armed    Services 
Budcet  Committees  ten  days  ago. 

The  hearing  record  indicates  that  it  is  Mr. 
Spinney's  view  that:  <1)  defense  needs  more 
dollars:  (2)  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  stable 
production  environment:  (3)  increased  pro- 
duction rates  can  be  expected  to  drive  down 
costa:  (4)  program  stretch-outs  cause  costs 
to  go  up:  and  (5)  reducing  the  defense 
budget  would  not  cure  cost  growth  prob- 
lems—it  would  make  things  worse. 

It  is  significant  that  these  conclusions  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  service  Secretaries 
and  military  Chiefs  of  Staff  concerning  the 
potential  impact  of  significant  reductions  in 
the  defense  program. 

Several  Memt>ers  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, including  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  indicated 
that  the  Spinney  report  made  a  convincing 
case  for  the  adverse  effect  that  reductions 
in  defense  spending  (particularly  in  the  pro- 
curement accounts)  would  have  on  the  cost 
of  modernizing  our  forces. 

SUMMARY 

In  the  1970's.  our  reason  for  not  funding 
the  required  level  for  defense  was  a  mood  of 
anti-militarism.  In  1983.  the  reason  given  by 
some  is  that  we  simply  cannot  afford  it.  Ir- 
respective of  the  reason  given  in  the  1970's 
or  the  reasons  given  today,  the  result  is  the 
same.  While  we  slow  down,  the  Soviets  con- 
tinue to  expand,  which  in  turn  skews  the 
military  balance  even  further  toward  the 
Soviets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  key  regions  of  the  world 
where  the  United  States  has  vital  interests, 
our  political-military  situation  Is  eroding. 
The  demands  on  our  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional security  establishment  are  increasing. 

Continued  long-term  political  competition 
with  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  virtual  certainty. 
Military  conflict,  with  either  the  Soviet 
Union  or  its  proxies,  cannot  be  ruled  out. 

At  less  than  7  percent  of  GNP  and  only  26 
percent  of  federal  outlays,  the  United  States 
can  afford  this  defense  program— I  luiow  it. 
and  I  believe  you  know  it. 

We  have  made  important  progress  in  de- 
fense dtu-ing  the  past  two  years.  We  must 
not  falter,  we  must  not  weaken  nor  tire. 

At  his  own  momentary  political  peril,  the 
President  has  chosen  a  prudent  course  for 
the  rebuilding  of  our  nation's  defense.  I 
stand  with  him. 

There  is  no  national  security  justification 
for  doing  less  than  he  has  asked. 

FIGURE  4.-SELECTED  ARMY  EQUIPtMENT  OBJEaiVES  AND 
INVENTORIES 
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Figure  6.— Comparative  fiscal  year  1984 
costs  of  selected  Army  programs  and  po- 
tential substitutes 

(In  millions  of  dollars] 

System:  Budget  authority 

M-I $1,722 

M-60A3  ' 1.331 

Difference 391 

M-2/M-3 815 

M-1 13 116 

Difference 699 

Divad 671 

Pivads ' 148 

Difference 523 

Patriot 1.212 

Hawk  ' 906 

Difference 306 

AH-64 1.298 

AH-1 615 

Difference 683 

Total: 

New  Systems 5.718 

Substitutes 3,116 

Difference 2.602 

■  Systems  out  of  production. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
second  year  in  a  row,  the  Senate  is 
being  asked  to  reject  the  budget  reso- 
lution only  recently  reported  by  its 
own  Budget  Committee,  and  to  give  its 
approval  instead  to  a  hastily  conceived 
Republican  substitute  written  behind 
closed  doors  without  consultation  or 
so  much  as  a  passing  concern  for  the 
views— or  the  votes— of  the  Democratic 
minority.  Once  again,  the  statutory 
deadlines  established  by  the  Budget 
Act  have  been  pushed  aside,  so  that 
the  President,  insistent  upon  a  budget 
the  priorities  of  which  are  not  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  of  the  Congress, 
and  his  Republican  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  can  scramble  to  improvise  a 
budget  without  regard  to  the  tradi- 
tional bipartisan  process  of  open 
debate  and  deliberation.  All  the  while, 
reports  persist  that  at  least  some 
memt>ers  of  the  administration  and 
the  Senate  continue  to  argue  for  no 
budget  at  all,  if  they  cannot  prevail  in 
winning  the  Senate  over  to  support 
their  own  position. 


I  do  not  believe  that  this  kind  of 
process  serves  the  best  interests  of 
either  the  Senate  or  of  the  country. 

The  Senate  has  a  long  and  proud 
tradition  of  bipartisan  debate  and 
compromise.  In  the  past,  we  have  been 
successful  in  forging  bipartisan  solu- 
tions to  pressing  national  questions. 
Until  very  recently,  the  history  of  the 
budget  process  in  the  Senate  has  been 
one  of  bipartisanship.  But  that  spirit 
has  t)een  sorely  missing  from  the 
budget  debates  of  the  last  few  years. 
The  resultant  budgets,  in  my  view, 
have  suffered  grievously  from  its  ab- 
sence. 

I  cannot  support  the  budget  pro- 
posed by  Senators  Domenici  and 
Baker.  The  Domenici-Baker  budget, 
with  the  blessings  of  the  White  House, 
would  send  the  deficits  soaring 
through  the  stratosphere.  The  deficits 
under  this  budget  proposal  would 
amount  to  a  staggering  $192.4  billion 
next  year  and  would  rise  to  $220  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1988.  That  is  $306 
billion  more  in  deficit  spending  than 
would  occur  under  the  budget  report- 
ed by  the  Senate  Budget  Committee. 
Deficits  of  this  magnitude  will  send  in- 
terest rates  spiralling  upward  and 
threaten  to  abort  the  fragile  economic 
recovery  now  underway. 

The  Domenici-Baker  budget  would 
increase  the  national  debt  by  $1  tril- 
lion in  just  5  years.  That  is  more  debt 
than  the  Republic  accumulated  in  its 
first  205  years.  It  is  indeed  ironic  that 
the  party  which  was  swept  into  the 
White  House  and  control  of  the 
Senate  in  1980  pledging  a  balanced 
budget  would  now  propose  a  budget 
with  the  highest  deficits  in  the  history 
of  the  Republic. 

This  budget  would  have  us  mortgage 
our  future,  and  the  future  of  our  chil- 
dren, in  order  to  retain  an  unfair  and 
unwise  tax  policy  which  we  carmot 
afford. 

The  President's  tax  program  has 
been  grossly  unfair  to  the  average 
American  taxpayer.  To  date,  under 
the  Reagan  program,  the  tax  liability 
of  a  family  of  four  with  a  yearly 
income  of  $100,000  has  been  perma- 
nently slashed  $3,454  a  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  family  of  four  earning 
$20,000  a  year  has  received  an  aimual 
tax  cut  of  only  $300. 

The  tremendous  inequities  con- 
tained in  the  President's  tax  program 
would  only  be  made  worse  if  the 
scheduled  final  installment  of  the 
Reagan  tax  plan  is  allowed  to  go  into 
effect. 

The  third-year  tax  cut  contained  in 
the  President's  rate-reduction  program 
would  permanently  reduce  the  tax  li- 
ability of  a  family  of  four  with  an 
income  of  $100,000  by  a  staggering 
$2,363  a  year,  or  $11,840  over  the  next 
5  years.  In  sharp  contrast,  a  family  of 
four  earning  $20,000  would  receive  a 
tax  break  of  only  $164  a  year,  or  $820 


over  the  next  5  years,  from  the  Presi- 
dent's third-year  tax  cut. 

The  central  question  now  before  the 
Congress  is  not  whether  taxes  should 
be  raised,  but  rather  whether  the 
American  people  are  best  served  by 
continuing  to  cut  taxes  for  the  third 
year  in  a  row  in  such  an  extreme  and 
unfair  maimer  at  a  time  when  the 
Federal  deficit  is  skyrocketing  out  of 
control.  Democrats  believe  it  is  time  to 
call  a  halt  to  President  Reagan's  in- 
equitable and  discredited  supply-side 
tax  program.  It  is  not  fair  and  it  has 
not  worked.  I  recognize  that  it  is  not 
realistic  to  expect  Congress  to  repeal 
the  third  year  of  the  Reagan-Kemp- 
Roth  tax  program,  given  the  Presi- 
dent's often  repeated  threat  to  veto 
any  such  legislation.  But  I  continue  to 
hope  that  my  Republican  colleagues 
will  listen  to  reason  and  heed  the  call 
of  basic  fairness  by  agreeing  at  least  to 
put  a  cap  on  the  amount  of  the  tax  cut 
which  any  one  taxpayer  can  receive  so 
that  the  lower-  and  middle-income 
people  will  get  a  full  10-percent  tax 
cut,  and  so  that  no  one  would  receive 
more  than  their  fair  share  and  so  that 
the  rich  would  no  longer  receive  a 
windfall  tax  reduction  far  in  excess  of 
what  the  ordinary  American  taxpayer 
can  receive. 

Failure  to  modify  the  counterpro- 
ductive Reagan  tax  program  will  virtu- 
ally guarantee  slow  economic  growth, 
high  interest  rates,  high  unemploy- 
ment, aind  record  budget  deficits  for 
the  remainder  of  this  decade.  That  is 
the  heart  of  the  argument  over  this 
budget.  That  is  why  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  voting  against 
the  Domenici-Baker  budget. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
of  no  other  requests  for  time  on  our 
side,  so  I  will  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  on  the  Domenici-Baker 
sut)stitute.  I  move  to  table  the  substi- 
tute and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  a  quorum. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

VOTE  ON  MOTION  TO  TABLE  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1343 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  to  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMENici).  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  52, 
nays  48,  as  follows: 


[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  85  Leg.] 

YEAS-52 

Andrews 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Glenn 

Moynlhan 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Nunn 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Binxaman 

Hollings 

Pell 

Boren 

Huddleston 

Proxmlre 

Bradley 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Riegle 

Byrd 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Lautenberg 

Sasser 

Chiles 

Leahy 

SUfford 

Cranston 

Levin 

Stennis 

DeConcini 

Long 

Tsongas 

Dixon 

Mathias 

Weicker 

Dodd 

Matsunaga 

Zorinsky 

Eaigleton 

Melcher 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS-48 

Abdnor 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Armstrong 

Hatch 

Percy 

Baker 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Boschwitz 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Cochran 

Hefllr 

Roth 

Cohen 

Heinz 

Rudman 

D'Amato 

Helms 

Simpson 

Danforth 

Humphrey 

Spectei 

Denton 

Jepsen 

Stevens 

Dole 

Kassebaum 

Symms 

Domenici 

Kasten 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

Laxalt 

Tower 

East 

Lugar 

Trible 

Gam 

Mattingly 

Wallop 

Goldwater 

McClure 

Warner 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Wilson 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
amendment  No.  1243  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
manager  of  the  resolution  yield  to  me 
for  a  minute,  please? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  how  many  more  amendments 
there  will  be,  but  there  are  a  number 
of  hours  left  on  the  resolution.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  urgently  important  that  we 
try  to  finish  this  matter  one  way  or 
the  other  way.  Let  me  advise  Mem- 
bers, as  I  have  already  advised  the  mi- 
nority leader,  that  I  expect  not  to  ask 
Members  to  stay  longer  than  6:30  p.m. 
today.  I  think  we  can  finish,  I  hope  we 
can  finish  by  6:30  p.m.  If  we  do  not 
finish  by  6:30  p.m.,  it  will  be  my  inten- 
tion to  ask  the  Senate  to  continue 
with  the  consideration  of  this  measure 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield  the  floor, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  is  left? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  5  hours  and  22  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Would  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chair  has  just  said  there  are  5  hours 
and  20  minutes  left  on  the  resolution. 
Will  it  be  the  majority  leader's  inten- 
tion to  use  all  that  time  up  today? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
not.  I  hope  we  can  finish  well  in  ad- 
vance of  that  time.  I  would  like  us  to 
be  able  to  get  to  final  disposition  of 
this  measure,  whatever  that  is. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  That  will  take  us 
until  7:10  p.m.,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  does  not  include 
roUcaU  votes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  And  quorum  calls 
immediately  preceding  the  votes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1363 

Purpose:  Revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983  and  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1984, 
1985.  and  1986 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senators  Chafee,  Mathias, 
Hatfield,  Stafford,  and  myself.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  May  we  have  order, 
Mr.  President?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker).  for  himself  and  Mr.  Chatee,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  Hattield,  and  Mr.  Staftord, 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1262. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  is  hereby  re- 
vised, the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  is  hereby  estab- 
lished, and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels 
for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986  are  hereby  set 
forth: 

"(a)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are 
appropriate  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1,  1982,  October  1.  1983,  October 
1.  1984.  and  October  1.  1985: 

"(l)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $603,325,000,000. 

•Fiscal  year  1984:  $670,300,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985:  $746,175,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1986:  $812,900,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels    of    Federal    revenues    should    be 
changed  are  as  follows: 
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"Fiscal  year  1983: 
•Fiscal  year  1984: 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 
"Fiscal  year  1986: 
and    the    iunounts 


JMI 


+  $125,000,000. 
+  $14,900,000,000. 
+  $22,675,000,000. 
+  $34,000,000,000. 
for   Federal    Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 
"Fiscal  year  1983:  $35,900,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1984:  $39,700,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1985:  $44,200,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1986:  $50,900,000,000. 
and   the    amounts    for   Federal    Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  and  other  reve- 
nues pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-21  for  old 
age.    survivors,    and    disability    insurance 
within  the  reconunended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 
"Fiscal  year  1983:  $148,500,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1984:  $166,500,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1985:  $187,700,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1986:  $204,400,000,000. 
"(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 
"Fiscal  year  1983:  $875,925,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1984:  $915,149,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1985:  $985,524,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1986:  $1,050,349,000,000. 
"(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 
"Fiscal  year  1983:  $807,325,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1984:  $850,899,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1985:  $915,224,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1986:  $970,749,000,000. 
"(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 
"Fiscal  year  1983:  $204,000,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1984:  $180,599,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1985:  $169,049,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1986:  $157,849,000,000. 
"(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 
"Fiscal  year  1983:  $1,383,900,000,000. 
•Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,608,399,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,828,148,000,000. 
•Fiscal  year  1986:  $2,043,597,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limits  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly increased  are  as  follows: 
"Fiscal  year  1983:  $93,700,000,000. 
•Fiscal  year  1984:  $224,499,000,000. 
•Fiscal  year  1985:  $219,749,000,000. 
•Fiscal  year  1986:  $215,449,000,000. 
•'(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Feder- 
al credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning on  October  1,  1982,  October  1,  1983. 
October  1,  1984,  and  October  1,  1985.  are  as 
follows: 
"Fiscal  year  1983: 

••(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$55,400,000,000. 

••(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$94,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

••(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$48,200,000,000. 

'•(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$94,500,000,000. 
•'Fiscal  year  1985: 

••(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$48,100,000,000. 

"(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$97,400,000,000. 
•Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$48,700,000,000. 

••(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$101,000,000,000. 

••(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 


and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal   years   1983   through    1986   for  each 
major  functional  category  are: 
'•(1)  National  E>efense  (050): 
•Fiscal  year  1983: 

••(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$244,100,000,000. 
'•(B)  Outlays.  $214,300,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
••(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
•Fiscal  year  1984: 

••(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$270,700,000,000. 

•(B)  Outlays.  $214,600,000,000. 
•'(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
••(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 

••(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$299,500,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $272,300,000,000. 
'•(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
••Fiscal  year  1986: 

••(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$331,500,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $301,600,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
"•(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
"Fiscal  year  1983: 

•"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$24,900,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $11,500,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$11,700,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$9,200,000,000. 
""Fiscal  year  1984: 

••(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$18,200,000,000. 
••(B)  Outlays.  $12,700,000,000. 
••(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$11,200,000,000. 

••(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 
••Fiscal  year  1985: 

••(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$16,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $12,800,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$11,500,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$15,900,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $12,800,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,600,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 

"(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 
"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,900,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays,  $7,700,000,000. 
••(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$200,000,000. 

••(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunitments. 
$0. 
•Fiscal  year  1984: 

•'(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,500,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $8,200,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$37,000,000. 

""(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"'Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,500,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays,  $8,500,000,000. 


••(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
••(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
•Fiscal  year  1986: 

••(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,400,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $8,400,000,000. 

••(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

••(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

••(4)  Energy  (270): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,000,000,000. 

••(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 

••(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$13,100,000,000. 

••(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

••Fiscal  year  1984: 

•'(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,900,000,000. 

••(B)  Outlays,  $4,100,000,000. 

••(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$13,900,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$200,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"•(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,600,000,000. 

••(B)  Outlays.  $2,900,000,000. 

••(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$14,300,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,200,000,000. 

••(B)  Outlays.  $2,700,000,000. 

•'(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$14,400,000,000. 

••(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

••(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

•Fiscal  year  1983: 

'•(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$12,500,000,000. 

••(B)  Outlays.  $12,800,000,000. 

'•(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

••(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$12,000,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $12,500,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$27,000,000. 

""(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$12,200,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $12,600,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$27,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"•Fiscal  year  1986: 

••(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$12.5000.000.000. 

•'(B)  Outlays,  $12,200,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$27,000,000. 

••(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

'•(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

•'Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$24,200,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $24,000,000,000. 

••(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$18,600,000,000. 

'•(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$5,500,000,000. 
•Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$11,600,000,000. 


"(B)  Outlays.  $11,400,000,000. 
•'(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$12,100,000,000. 

'•(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$14,000,000,000. 
••(B)  Outlays.  $12,300,000,000. 
•'(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,700,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 
■Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$13,200,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $13,100,000,000. 
•'(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$12,200,000,000. 

••(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 
••(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
••Fiscal  year  1983: 

•'(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays,  $2,700,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,500,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,900,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $1,800,000,000. 
•'(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,400,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays,  $0. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,300,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1986: 

••(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000. 
••(B)  Outlays.  -$300,000,000. 
••(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,300,000,000. 

•'(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 

"(8)  Transportation  (400): 
"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"•(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$26,800,000,000. 
••(B)  Outlays.  $22,100,000,000. 
•(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$200,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$1,100,000,000. 
•'Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$27,700,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $25,900,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$600,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$28,400,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $26,900,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

"'(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$400,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$29,200,000,000. 
""(B)  Outlays.  $27,800,000,000. 
"•(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

'"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

"(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 


••Fiscal  year  1983: 

••(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,300,000,000. 
••(B)  Outlays.  $7,900,000,000. 
•'(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,100,000,000. 

'•(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$500,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"'(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,600,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $8,100,000,000. 

'•(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,700,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

••(B)  Outlays.  $8,200,000,000. 

•'(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

••(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1988: 

••(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,100,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $7,600,000,000. 

••(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

••(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$400,000,000. 

"(10)  Education.  Training.  E^mployment. 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"'(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$28,000,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $26,800,000,000. 

'•(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$600,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$6,500,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"'(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$31,800,000,000. 

•"(B)  Outlays.  $27,250,000,000. 

•'(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$28,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $28,400,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

••(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$28,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $28,400,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

••(11)  Health  (550): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$25,325,000,000. 

•'(B)  Outlays.  $29,825,000,000. 

'•(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$47,000,000. 

••(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$200,000,000. 
•Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$32,749,000,000. 

••(B)  Outlays.  $32,749,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$29,000,000. 

'•(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

•'Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$35,724,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $35,224,000,000. 

""(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$28,000,000. 


"(D)  New  loan  guarant«e  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$37,849,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $37,249,000,000. 
"'(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$28,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 
""(12)  Medical  Insurance  (570): 
"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$46,100,000,000. 
"•(B)  Outlays.  $53,100,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
"'(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
""Fiscal  year  1984: 

•'(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$61,400,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $60,300,000,000. 
'•(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
••(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

•Fiscal  year  1985: 

••(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$69,400,000,000. 
••(B)  Outlays.  $68,300,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
••(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 
••Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$79,100,000,000. 
••(B)  Outlays.  $75,600,000,000. 
'•(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
••(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
•Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$121,700,000,000. 
••(B)  Outlays.  $110,200,000,000. 
••(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

••(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$14,600,000,000. 
•Fiscal  year  1984: 

••(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$126,000,000,000. 
••(B)  Outlays.  $104,100,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

••(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$14,700,000,000. 
••Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$127,500,000,000. 
••(B)  Outlays.  $105,500,000,000. 
••(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

••(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$16,500,000,000. 
•Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$131,400,000,000. 
••(B)  Outlays.  $108,600,000,000. 
••(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$500,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$18,100,000,000. 
••(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
"Fiscal  year  1983: 

■•(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$184,100,000,000. 
••(B)  Outlays.  $167,600,000,000. 
••(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.,  $0. 
'•(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
••Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$174,900,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $177,100,000,000. 
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"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)         New  budget         authority. 

$194,700,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  tl88.400.000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)         New  budget  authority. 

$211,000,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $200,800,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$25,200,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $24,500,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$8,000,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New         budget  authority, 

$25,700,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $25,700,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$9,000,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$26,800,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $26,400,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$699,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$10,500,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$27,300,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $26,700,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$12,500,000,000. 

"(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $5,100,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,000,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $6,000,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,800,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $5,900,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,900,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $5,000,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"(17)  General  Government  (800): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,600,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $5,700,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,700,000,000. 


"(B)  Outlays.  $5,700,000,000 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,000,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $5,000,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,200,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  -  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"(18)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 
"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,400,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$7,200,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $7,100,000,000. 
"(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

"(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$7,500,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $7,500,000,000. 
"(C)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 
"(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 
"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$87,600,000,000. 

•(B)  Outlays,  $87,600,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
"(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$96,000,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $96,000,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
"(D)  New   loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$104,400,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $104,400,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
"(D)  New   loan   guarantee   commitments. 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$108,400,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $108,400,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan   guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

'(20)  Allowances  (920): 
"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $800,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $900,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 


"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $600,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $600,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,900,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $2,000,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1986 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,200,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $3,400,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"(21)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

-$18,000,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  -$18,000,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

-$17,900,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  -$17,900,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

-$18,700,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  -$18,700,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

-$23,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  -$23,500,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

'  'RECONCILIATION 

"Sec  2.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  6.  1983, 
the  Senate  committees  named  in  subsec- 
tions (b)  through  (f)  of  this  section  shall 
submit  their  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  not 
later  than  June  6,  1983,  the  House  commit- 
tees named  in  subsections  (g)  through  (1)  of 
this  section  shall  submit  their  recommenda- 
tions to  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  After  receiving  those  recommenda- 
tions, the  Committees  on  the  Budget  shall 
report  to  the  House  and  Senate  a  reconcilia- 
tion bill  or  resolution  or  both  carrying  out 
all  such  recommendations  without  any  sul>- 
stantive  revision. 

"SENATE  COMMITTEES 

"(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee.  (A)  to  require  reductions  in 
appropriations  for  programs  authorized  by 
that  committee  so  as  the  achieve  savings  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (B)  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (C)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $1,243,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,243,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1984;  $1,332,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,332,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985; 
and  $1,327,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,327,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 


"(cKl)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  repori  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient 
to  reduce  outlays  by  $856,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984;  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$2,024,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $2,484,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

"(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  sufficient  to  in- 
crease revenues  as  follows:  $14,900,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  $22,675,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1985;  and  $34,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

"(d)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$258,000,000  and  outlays  by  $534,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $368,000,000  and  outlays  by  $834,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985:  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $636,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1,486,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

"(e)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Small 
Business  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  re- 
quire reductions  in  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  $139,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $287,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1984;  $555,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $466,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1985;  and  $544,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $443,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

"(f)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cM2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$202,000,000  and  outlays  by  $201,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $117,000,000  and  outlays  by  $115,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $118,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$118,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

"HOUSE  (X>MMITTEES 

"(g)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee.  (A)  to  require 
reductions  in  appropriations  for  programs 
authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  saving  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, or  (B)  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2KC)  of 
Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$1,243,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,243,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
$1,332,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,332,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985; 
and  $1,327,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,327,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

"(h)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $816,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1,538,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $1,979,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

"(i)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes  In 


laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law 
93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $258,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$534,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984:  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $368,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $834,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985:  and 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $636,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $1,486,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

"(J)  The  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  conunittee  to  require  re- 
ductions in  appropriations  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
foUows:  $139,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $287,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1984;  $555,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$466,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985; 
and  $544,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$443,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

"(k)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans" 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cK2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$202,000,000  and  outlays  by  $201,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $117,000,000  and  outlays  by  $115,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $118,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$118,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

"(IKl)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $849,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1,481,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $2,077,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

"(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  increase  revenues  as  follows: 
$14,900,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
$22,675,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985:  and 
$34,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

"MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS 

"Sbc.  3.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  providing— 

"(1)  new^  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1984;  or 

"(2)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(cK2)(C)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  of  its  commit- 
tees unless  and  until  such  committee  makes 
the  allocations  or  subdivisions  required  by 
section  302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget. 

"Sec.  4.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
through  the  appropriations  process,  should 
limit  the  on-budget  new  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $37,600,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  $29,300,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984;  off-budget  new  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions to  sui  amount  not  to  exceed 
$17,800,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$18,900,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  and  new 
loan  guarantee  commitments  to  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $94,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  $94,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress  should  limit 


total  Federal  Financing  Bank  origination  of 
direct  loans  guaranteed  by  other  Federal 
agencies  to  $16,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  $17,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  Federal  Financing  Bank  purchases  of 
certificates  of  beneficial  ownership  from 
Federal  agencies  to  $11,500,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1983  and  $13,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  direct  borrowing  transactions  of  Feder- 
al agencies  should  be.  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  restricted  to  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Joint  explanatory  state- 
ment accompanying  the  conference  report 
on  this  resolution  shall  include  an  estimated 
allocation,  based  upon  the  first  section  of 
this  resolution  as  recommended  in  such  con- 
ference report,  of  the  appropriate  levels  of 
total  new  direct  loan  obligations  and  new 
loan  guarantee  commitments  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  fiscal  year  1984.  among  each  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  which  has  jurisdiction  over  bills 
and  resolutions  providing  such  new  obliga- 
tions and  commitments. 

"(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  reso- 
lution is  agreed  to.  every  committee  of  each 
House,  after  consulting  with  the  committee 
or  committees  of  the  other  House  to  which 
all  or  part  of  the  allocation  has  been  made, 
shall  subdivide  among  its  subcommittees 
the  allocation  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year  1984.  allocat- 
ed  to  it  in  the  Joint  explanatory  statement 
accompanying  the  conference  report  on  this 
resolution. 

"Sec.  6.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  budgets  of  Federal  agencies  initiat- 
ing Federal  Financing  Bank  purchases  of 
certificates  of  beneficial  ownership  and 
originations  of  guaranteed  loans  should  in- 
clude the  budget  authority  and  outlays  re- 
sulting from  the  transactions.  The  Congress 
recommends  that  the  committees  with  juris- 
diction over  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
Act  of  1973  consider  expeditiously  legisla- 
tion to  require  that  the  budgetary  impact  of 
such  Federal  Financing  Bank  transactions 
be  included  in  the  budgets  of  the  initiating 
agencies  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1985 
budget.". 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    (Mr. 
Grassley).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  amendment 

offered 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  May  we  have  order." 
Mr.  President?  This  is  an  important 

matter.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has  raised  a 
point  of  order.  We  are  reconvened  to 
consider  the  Weicker  amendment,  and 
Senator  Weicker  deserves  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Mississippi. 

I  rise  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senators 
Chafee.  Hatfield,  Mathias,  Staftord, 
and  myself.  As  is  customary  at  this 
time  of  year,  the  Senate  is  awash  with 
budget  numbers,  and  many  Members 
find  themselves  looking  for  dry  lana. 

What  this  amendment  provides  i,a  a 
positive  middle  ground  between  the 
Budget  Committee's  numbers  and 
those  offered  by  its  able  chairman. 
Senator  Domenici,  and  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  so-called 
Republican  substitute. 

In  origin,  this,  too,  is  a  Republican 
substitute,  but  one  we  sincerely  believe 
addresses  serious  and  widespread  bi- 
partisan concerns  about  correct  num- 
bers for  defense,  deficits,  and  domestic 
spending. 

(Mr.  KASTEN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Iifr.  WEICKER.  This  amendment  is 
a  compromise  but  a  compromise  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word.  To  begin  with, 
ours  is  the  only  alternative  which  in- 
corporates the  three  budget  amend- 
ments which  the  full  Senate  has 
passed  to  date,  adding  funds  for  educa- 
tion, health  care  for  the  unemployed, 
and  prenatal  care  for  low-income 
mothers.  As  such  it  demonstrates  this 
body's  continued  commitment  to 
health  care  and  educational  opportu- 
nity for  all  Americans,  especially  those 
hardest  hit  by  the  economic  recession. 

Second,  the  amendment  offers  a 
middle  way  on  defense  spending.  The 
Budget  Committee's  resolution  advo- 
cates a  5-percent  real  growth  for  1984. 
The  Domenici-Baker  substitute  came 
in  at  7.5  percent,  and  we  propose  a  6- 
percent  real  increase  for  1984.  5  per- 
cent for  1985  and  1986.  This  spending 
level  would  allow  us  to  compensate  for 
the  no-growth  years  in  the  seventies, 
without  yielding  to  the  temptation  to 
throw  money  at  every  weapons  system 
that  comes  down  the  pike. 

Instead,  we  seek  to  encourage  the 
administration  to  come  up  with  a  clear 
set  of  spending  priorities  within  which 
the  Congress  can  work. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  prior- 
ities, our  amendment  assumes  that  the 
greater  share  of  reductions  from  the 
President's  request  will  come  from  the 
accounts  of  hardware  rather  than 
readiness. 

On  the  revenue  side  of  our  compro- 
mise, we  advocate  a  moderate  revenue 
increase  of  $14.9  billion  in  1984.  $22.7 
bUlion  in  1985,  and  $34  biUion  in  1986. 

We  allow  the  P'iiuuice  Committee 
considerable  elbow  room  within  which 
to  achieve  these  goals. 

Our  amendment  would  cut  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  by  about  $30  billion  more 
over  the  course  of  the  next  2  years 
than  would  the  Domenici-Baker  sub- 
stitute. 

A  final  word  on  deficits:  once  upon  a 
time  officials  within  this  administra- 
tion made  a  career  out  of  preaching 


balanced  budgets.  These  days  the  sub- 
ject is  barely  accorded  a  passing  refer- 
ence in  a  60-minute  speech. 

I  am  no  believer  in  the  balanced 
budget  as  the  great  panacea,  but  I 
luiow  that  big  deficits  are  dangerous, 
and  recovery  can  only  come  through 
the  private  sector.  It  can  only  come 
through  people  building  and  buying 
homes,  buying  automobiles  and  other 
consumer  goods,  and  if  the  Federal 
Government  continues  to  crowd  bor- 
rowers out  of  the  credit  markets  to  the 
tune  of  $200  billion  a  year,  recovery 
will  never  come.  What  will  come  will 
be  interest  rates,  the  likes  of  which  we 
have  never  seen  before.  Two  years  of 
high  interest  rates  have  already 
helped  to  put  thousands  of  small  con- 
cerns out  of  business  and  millions  of 
Americans  out  of  work. 

So  when  we  are  talking  about  the 
budget  and  its  bottom  line  we  are 
really  talking  about  people,  their  lives 
and  their  futures.  That  is  why  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  compromise  amendment.  It  is  not 
just  an  exercise  in  numbers  crunching. 
It  has  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  all 
Americans  in  mind. 

I  realize  the  difficulties  that  con- 
front all  of  us.  certainly  the  difficul- 
ties that  confront  this  Senator  and  my 
colleagues  within  our  party,  and  the 
difficulties  that  confront  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
in  terms  of  what  they  perceive  as 
being  political  opportunity. 

But  it  seems  to  me  there  comes  a 
time  when  partisanship  is  set  aside 
and  we  at  least  make  some  attempt  to 
do  what  is  right  for  the  constituency 
that  we  serve,  in  this  instance  the 
entire  Nation. 

Now.  the  bottom  line  is  the  fact  that 
there  are  12  million  people  out  of  work 
and  theirs  is  a  terrible  tragedy.  It 
seems  to  me,  each  one  of  the  100  in 
this  Chamber  owe  it  to  that  12  million 
to  get  them  back  on  the  job  as  fast  as 
possible. 

The  bottom  line— and  I  can  speak 
personally  to  this,  as  chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee— is  that 
you  had  in  1981.  50  percent  more 
bankruptcies  than  in  1980  and  in  1982. 
50  percent  more  than  in  1981  of  small 
businesses'  doors  closed  forever. 

The  fact  is,  as  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  that  han- 
dles the  health  care  and  education  of 
this  Nation,  in  terms  of  the  effect  of 
this  recession  on  the  poor  in  the  sense 
of  health  care,  it  is  devastating.  We 
had  testimony  from  the  commissioner 
of  health  from  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia the  other  day  and  their  infant 
mortality  rate  has  gone  up  to  27  per 
thousand.  There  are  just  a  few  hospi- 
tals serving  those  that  are  indigent, 
seeing  the  mothers  that  come  in  for 
the  first  time,  if  you  will,  at  the  time 
of  delivery  and,  yes,  lives  are  being 
lost.  Now,  that  is  the  situation  while 
we  continue  this  debate  in  the  Senate. 


I  think  everybody  has  made  their 
point  and  there  will  probably  be  more 
to  be  made  in  the  hours  and  the  days 
ahead.  But  let  us  get  on  with  this  busi- 
ness. Let  us  put  a  budget  together. 

There  is  no  way  this  is  going  to  pass 
except  with  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican votes.  We  all  know  that. 
There  has  been  considerable  modera- 
tion of  the  amendment  which  I  have 
before  the  body  at  this  time  due  to  the 
wishes  of  other  Members  on  this  side. 
And  I  am  sure  there  are  ideas  relative 
to  this  matter  that  emanate  from  the 
Democratic  side. 

But  let  us  put  the  budget  together 
and  let  us  get  on  with  the  entire  con- 
stitutional process,  because  the  only 
people  that  are  paying  right  now  are 
the  ones  that  are  out  of  work,  the  ones 
that  are  being  hurt  in  the  sense  of 
their  education,  being  hurt  in  the 
sense  of  health  care,  and  the  busi- 
nesses that  are  closing,  et  cetera.  Ev- 
erybody can  sit  on  their  prerogatives 
until  kingdom  come,  but  nobody  is 
hurting  in  this  Chamber.  They  are  on 
the  streets  of  America. 

The  President  is  not  going  to  get  his 
way.  not  as  far  as  this  Republican  is 
concerned,  but  neither  should  the 
E>emocrats  get  their  way.  What  we 
want  is  a  way  which,  in  effect,  dis- 
charges our  obligations  to  an  entire 
constituency.  And  they  do  not  give  a 
damn  whether  they  are  Republicans 
or  Democrats,  they  are  human  beings. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
would  my  good  friend  from  Connecti- 
cut be  kind  enough  to  indicate  some  of 
the  specifics  that  we  use  around  here? 
What  are  the  defense  numbers— not 
the  numbers  specifically— but  what 
are  the  percentages?  What  economic 
assumptions  are  being  made?  What 
are  the  revenue  increases  that  are  pro- 
vided for?  And  any  other  pertinent 
data  of  that  kind.  I  believe,  would  help 
in  the  debate. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  from  Ohio— and  he  is  just  that, 
and  has  been  over  the  years— I  will  be 
very  brief  in  my  reply,  because  I  only 
have  a  few  minutes  left  and  there  are 
other  Senators  that  want  to  talk  on 
behalf  of  the  proposal. 

In  the  defense,  the  real  increase  is  6 
percent,  5  percent,  and  5  percent.  On 
the  matter  of  increased  revenues,  the 
increased  revenues  are  $14.9  billion, 
$22.7  billion,  and  $34  billion  over  the 
3-year  span.  And  it  includes  those  mat- 
ters we  have  already  passed,  the  Hol- 
lings-Stafford  amendment,  the  Dole 
amendment,  and  the  Cranston  amend- 
ment. All  of  them  are  included  in  this 
bill. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  What  econom- 
ic growth  assumptions  are  made? 


Mr.  WEICICER.  The  same  as  the 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  at  this  time  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  Senator  Chafee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
proposition  that  is  on  the  floor  today, 
in  effect  a  substitute  for  the  commit- 
tee resolution,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
would  leave  the  nondefense  spending 
amounts  intact.  It  would  include,  as 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  men- 
tioned, the  Stafford-HoUings  educa- 
tion amendment,  the  Dole  health  ben- 
efits amendment,  and  the  Cranston- 
Hatf  ield  medicare  amendment. 

On  defense,  as  has  been  mentioned, 
it  would  increase  the  real  rate  of 
growth  in  defense  spending  to  6  per- 
cent for  fiscal  year  1984  and  the  fol- 
lowing years  at  5  percent  each. 

On  revenues,  as  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  mentioned,  it  would  be 
$14  billion  additional  in  1984.  $22  bil- 
lion in  1985.  and  $34  billion  in  1986. 

Like  all  compromises,  this  does  not 
represent  what  everybody  would  like. 
It  does  not  go  as  far  in  reducing  the 
budget  deficits  as  some  would  like. 
However,  it  is  obvious  that  in  this 
Chamber  there  are  a  good  nimiber  of 
people  who  feel  that  the  budget  reso- 
lution figures,  as  far  as  revenue  goes, 
are  too  steep  and  the  only  way  they 
can  be  achieved  is  through  getting  rid 
of  the  third-year  tax  cut  and  indexing, 
getting  rid  of  both  of  those  for  which 
there  is  good  deal  of  support  in  this 
Chamber.  So  this  is  indeed  a  compro- 
mise. 

Now,  let  me  also  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  has  been  some  suggestion 
that  we  may  not  even  have  a  budget 
resolution.  Certainly  I  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  that  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
none  of  the  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment wish  to  do  away  with  the  budget 
resolution.  They  want  a  budget  resolu- 
tion. I  just  believe  very  strongly  that  a 
budget  resolution  has  been  a  salutary 
instnmient  during  the  appropriations 
process  as  far  as  holding  down  spend- 
ing and,  indeed,  achieving  savings  in 
the  operations  of  our  Government. 

Mr.  President,  what  really  is  driving 
us,  as  has  been  touched  on  here  earli- 
er, is  the  concern  over  the  deficits. 
The  deficits  that  are  projected  under 
the  President's  budget  are  really  very, 


However,  whatever  it  is.  I  think  that 
they  point  in  the  same  direction  of  the 
significant  factor  that  is  driving  my  in- 
terest in  this  process.  Mr.  President,  in 
seeing  a  decline  in  the  deficits  in  the 
outyears.  True,  I  would  like  to  achieve 
them  in  1984  and  in  1985  In  more  sig- 
nificant proportions  than  has  been  ad- 
dressed here.  But  certainly  in  1986  and 
1987.  we  have  to  have  something  sig- 
nificant out  there. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  voted  to 
table  the  Domenici  resolution,  primar- 
ily because  that  did  not.  in  my  judg- 
ment, address  in  1984  or  1985  the  defi- 
cits significantly  enough,  or  in  1986. 
Of  course,  that  was  left  a  question 
mark. 

Let  me  just  say  one  final  word  re- 
garding the  deficits.  These,  of  course, 
are  larger  in  dollar  terms  and  relative 
to  the  size  of  the  economy  than  any- 
thing we  have  known  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  start  this  direction  of  bringing 
those  down. 

I  thank  the  Chair.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  as  he  might  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yielding  time  off 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  yielding  time  off 
of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  on  the  amendment  is  controlled 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  address 
myself  to  this  issue,  not  as  an  advocate 
of  the  amendment  nor  as  an  opponent 
of  the  amendment.  But  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment. 

However,  I  do  not  rise  for  that  pur- 
pose. I  rise  to  address  myself  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
as  to  the  question  of  responsibility  of 
this  body  to  come  up  with  a  budget 
proposal. 

Frankly,  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
disturbed  when  I  read  the  report  of 
the  action  that  we  just  took  a  little  bit 
ago  defeating  the  Baker-Domenici  pro- 


wrong  message  to  the  marketplace  as 
far  as  this  country  is  concerned  and 
the  marketplace  throughout  the 
world. 

I  am  concerned  also  that  my  friends 
on  the  oth.^r  side  are  also  talking  at 
this  time  that  the  majority  leadership 
on  that  side  "conceded  for  the  first 
time  that  the  Senate  might  be  so  dead- 
locked over  the  budget  fight  that  it 
might  be  unable  to  produce  a  spending 
and  revenue  plan  for  1984  because  of 
the  continuing  family  feud  among  the 
Senate  Republicans." 

Mr.  President,  I  just  think  that  is  il- 
logical. I  think  it  is  ill-considered.  I  do 
not  think  it  will  reflect  well  upon  this 
body  if  we  fail  to  come  up  with  a 
budget.  But  in  all   fairness,  I  think 
much  of  the  responsibility  must  be 
laid  at  the  President's  doorstep  be- 
cause the  President  who  ran  for  office 
and  promised  this  Nation  that  there 
would  be  a  balanced  budget  is  now 
saying    that    he    is    more    concerned 
about  protecting  some  future  tax  cut 
than  he  is  about  balancing  the  budget. 
It  is  an  accepted  fact  now  that  the 
deficits  in  the  4  years  of  this  adminis- 
tration  will   pretty   much   equal   the 
entire  deficits  that  were  accumulated 
over  the  history  of  this  Nation.  But 
having  said  that,  do  we  not  have  any 
further  concern  at  the  White  House 
about  balancing  the  budget?  We  only 
talk  about  tax  cuts.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  is  the  same  President  who 
has  already  tripled  telephone  taxes, 
doubled  the  cigarette  taxes,  added  a 
nickel  to  the  gasoline  tax.  wants  to 
add  another  12  cents  to  the  gasoline 
tax,  and  wants  to  add  another  5-per- 
cent surcharge.  But  he  is  talking  about 
not  raising  taxes.  Well,  he  has  already 
raised  taxes. 

The  question  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  be  responsible,  whether  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  going 
to  be  responsible.  Nobody  is  really 
talking  about  raising  taxes.  The  most 
that  anybody  has  talked  about  on  the 
floor  of  this  Senate  or  in  the  Congress 
is  repealing  some  of  the  tax  cuts  that 
are  talked  about  for  tomorrow,  not 
raising  taxes.  It  is  a  totally  different 
kettle  of  fish. 

I  just  want  this  body  to  understand. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  the  Chafee. 
Weicker,  Stafford,  Hatfield,  and  Ma- 
thias amendment  is  the  right  answer.  I 


very  significant.  There  is  no  way  for  us    posal,  when  the  report  comes  over  the    voted  for  the  budget  resolution  when 
to  overlook  those.  They   are   in  the    wire  service  that  "a  Reagan  spokes-    it  came  out  of  committee,  aiid  I  must 


neighborhood  of  $200  biUion  in  1984 
and  very  close  to  that,  just  a  few  bil- 
lion dollars  less  than  that,  in  1985.  and 
then  they  hover  in  the  same  area  in 
the  outyears. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we 
could  all  get  behind  this  resolution 
and  support  it.  There  may  be  some 
changes  presented,  perhaps  there  will 
be,  and  perhaps  those  will  go  on  to 
further  support  this  suggestion  that 
we  have  before  the  Chamber  today. 


man  said  yesterday  that  the  President    say  that  I  do  not  buy  everything  that 


would  rather  have  no  budget  at  all 
than  have  Congress  tamper  with  the 
tax  cut,  the  third  slice  of  the  25  per- 
cent approved  on  his  urging  in  1981." 
Mr.  President.  I  think  this  body  has 
a  statutory  obligation,  but  beyond  its 


is  in  it.  I  would  have  accepted  a  small- 
er defense  number.  I  would  be  willing 
to  have  a  substantially  higher  revenue 
number.  If  we  would  close  some  tax 
loopholes,  we  would  indeed  have  that. 
But  sometimes  we  have  to  make  a 


statutory  obligation.  I  believe  it  has  a  compromise  in  order  to  do  that  which 

far  greater  obligation,  to  come  up  with  we  are  obligated  to  do  as  U.S.  Sena- 

a  budget  proposal.  I  think  to  do  less  tors,  whether  we  are  Republicans  or 

than  that  would  be  irresponsible  on  Democrats.  We  are  supposed  to  have  a 

our  part.  I  think  it  would  send  the  sense  of  responsibility,  and  the  Presi- 
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dent  of  the  United  States  is  supposed 
to  have  a  sense  of  responsibility  and 
not  just  make  another  speech  about 
not  raising  taxes. 

I  commend  the  five  who  have  of- 
fered this  proposal,  and  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  Washington 
has  a  proposal  that  he  intends  to  offer 
if  this  does  not  pass.  If  it  is  what  I 
expect  it  to  be,  I  would  expect  to  vote 
for  that. 

I  would  say  that  those  voices  that 
are  being  raised  at  this  moment  saying 
that  we  do  not  need  a  budget  are  not 
being  responsible.  That,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  height  of  irresponsibility. 

We  can  fight  about  how  much  the 
defense  figures  ought  to  be,  we  can 
fight  about  what  the  revenue  numbers 
ought  to  be,  we  can  argue  about  what 
the  domestic  spending  numbers  ought 
to  be,  but  if  we  have  no  solution  at  all, 
if  we  turn  our  backs  on  our  responsi- 
bility and  think  we  are  playing  a  cute 
game  of  politics,  we  are  not  being  the 
kind  of  Senators  that  the  people  of 
this  Nation  think  they  have  represent- 
ing them  in  the  city  of  Washington. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Will  my  colleague 
yield? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  just 
made  a  very  important  statement  and 
I  believe  in  what  he  said.  That  is  the 
reason  I  interrupted.  In  any  corporate 
structure  of  this  country,  those  offi- 
cials of  the  company  act  on  a  budget, 
do  they  not? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  They  certainly 
do. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Ihey  do.  And  so 
the  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Congress,  with  those  advisers  within 
the  committee  structure,  we  do  less 
than  we  should  do.  There  is  really  a 
proper  condemnation  that  would  fall 
upon  us  if  we  fail  to  act  as  the  Senator 
indicated  we  should  act. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  very  much 
appreciate  those  remarks  from  my 
good  friend  from  West  Virginia,  he 
being  a  Member  of  Congress  who  has 
served  longer  than  any  other  Member 
of  Congress.  His  remarks  are  particu- 
larly relevant  as  to  the  responsibilities 
of  a  Member  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are 
others  who  wish  to  be  heard.  I  thank 
you. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
intend  now  to  discuss  a  modification  to 
the  amendment  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  to  ask 
his  acceptance  of  that  modification  to 
the  amendment  which  is  before  us  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  in  the  very  last 
hours  and  moments  of  this  extended 
debate  over  a  budget  resolution.  If  one 
fact  is  clear,  it  is  that  every  proposal 
before   us   has   been   an   orphan,   an 


orphan  with  almost  no  claim  to  par- 
entage whatsoever. 

It  has  been  extremely  easy  for  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  point 
out  the  defects  in  all  of  the  proposals 
which  we  have  discussed,  but  that 
clarity  has  not  led  us  any  closer  to  a 
solution. 

The  proposal  of  my  close  friend  and 
distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  has  been  tabled. 

The  proposal  reported  by  the 
Budget  Committee,  with  reservations 
by  many  of  its  members,  cannot  possi- 
bly get  anything  like  a  sufficient 
number  of  votes  to  be  adopted. 

A  single  proposal  which  I  felt  to  be 
most  responsible,  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  which 
had  the  lowest  budget  deficits  of  all, 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated,  having 
received  only  13  votes. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  with  this 
modification  I  can  present  something 
to  my  colleagues  which,  while  it  will 
not  satisfy  any  of  them,  myself  includ- 
ed, at  least  will  meet  the  minimum 
goals  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  can  repre- 
sent something  from  which  we  can 
move  forward  to  the  next  and  very  dif- 
ficult process  of  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Briefly  described,  this  modification 
changes  nothing  in  respect  to  the  do- 
mestic spending  programs  outlined  in 
the  Chafee  amendment,  which,  in 
turn,  changes  nothing  from  the  fig- 
ures which  have  been  adopted  by  this 
body  in  the  course  of  its  debate  over 
the  last  2  weeks. 

This  amendment  changes  very 
slightly  the  numbers  for  national  de- 
fense: 6  percent  real  growth  in  1984, 
5.5  percent  in  1985,  and  5  perqent 
thereafter.  It  therefore  represents  a 
compromise  between  the  lower  figures 
proposed  by  the  Budget  Committee, 
the  higher  figures  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  and  the 
almost  Identical  figures  proposed  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson).  It 
differs  somewhat  more  significantly 
from  the  present  amendment  in  re- 
spect to  revenues  in  an  attempt,  as  dif- 
ficult as  it  may  be,  to  bridge  the  deep- 
est gap,  the  greatest  chasm,  between 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  among 
themselves,  and  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  It  does  that  in  this 
way: 

We  propose  tax  increases  or  revenue 
increases  in  fiscal  year  1984  of  just 
under  $8  billion,  of  just  under  $14  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1985,  and  of  approxi- 
mately $51  billion  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

My  colleagues  will  notice  that  the 
very  large  increase  in  revenues  takes 
place  more  than  2  years  from  now  in 
this  modification.  In  that  respect,  it 
follows  the  philosophy  outlined  as 
long  ago  as  January  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  firmly  has 
taken  the  position  that  to  increase 


taxes  at  the  beginning  stages  of  a  re- 
covery would  be  counterproductive 
and  might  significantly  harm  the  re- 
covery. That  Presidential  position, 
however,  recognizes  the  extreme  dan- 
gers of  huge  $200  billion  budget  defi- 
cits for  extended  periods  in  the  future 
and.  therefore,  recognizes  the  necessi- 
ty to  deal  with  those  in  part,  at  least, 
by  revenue  increases  in  years  begin- 
ning with  fiscal  year  1986.  My  figures 
are  those  of  the  President,  modified 
only  by  actions  in  respect  to  revenues 
which  this  body  has  essentially  al- 
ready taken. 

What,  now.  would  this  result  in  from 
the  point  of  view  of  budget  deficits? 
The  deficits  in  each  year  of  this  pro- 
posal are  less  than  those  of  the  Do- 
menici  amendment,  which  was  tabled 
a  little  earlier  today.  As  compared 
with  the  Chafee  amendment,  they  are 
$1  to  $3  billion  higher  in  1984  and 
1985  as  a  result  of  lower  taxes,  but 
considerably,  quite  sharply,  lower  in 
the  years  beginning  in  1986. 

They  show,  therefore,  if  we  accept 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office's  pro- 
jections, budget  deficits  of  $184  billion 
in  1984,  gradually  declining  to  $182  bil- 
lion in  1988.  If  we  accept  the  high- 
growth  projections  which  all  of  us 
hope  will  be  attained  and  so  expect  to 
be  attained  with  a  responsible  budget, 
those  deficits  go  from  $146  billion  in 
1984  to  relatively  small  deficits,  likely 
below  $50  billion,  by  1988.  They,  there- 
fore, will  send  an  appropriate  signal  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  financial  markets  of  the  United 
States  that  we  are  indeed  concerned 
about  budget  deficits,  that  we  do  rec- 
ognize that  high  growth  with  relative- 
ly low  inflation  rates  and  increasing 
employment  are  not  consistent  with 
huge,  almost  $200  billion  budget  defi- 
cits from  now  to  infinity  while,  at  the 
same  time,  recognizing  that  this  year 
is  not  an  appropriate  time  not  only 
not  to  have  substantial  tax  increases, 
but  even  to  cancel  tax  increases  which 
are,  in  effect,  already  in  place. 

I  must  confess,  of  course,  that  this 
does  not  satisfy  anybody  here.  It  is  not 
a  proposal  I  would  make  could  I  pass  a 
budget  on  my  own  that  I  think  would 
be  desirable,  and  I  suspect  I  speak  for 
99  other  Members  as  well  in  making 
that  statement.  But  for  those  who  feel 
high  deficits  are  the  most  important 
disease  to  cure,  this  helps.  It  helps 
more  than  even  the  Chafee  amend- 
ment at  the  present  time  and  more 
than  the  President's  budget. 

For  those  who  feel  that  we  must  cut 
the  growth  rate  of  spending  in  many 
programs,  this  helps,  because,  of 
course,  it  includes  a  fairly  substantial 
reconciliation  in  a  number  of  entitle- 
ment spending  areas. 

For  those  who  wish  to  protect  many 
or  most  Federal  spending  programs,  it 
helps,  because  it  appears  to  them  to  be 


more  reasonable  than  the  proposals  of 
the  U.S.  President. 

For  those  who  are  concerned  that  we 
have  cut  too  deeply  into  national  de- 
fense, it  helps  as  against  the  resolu- 
tion proposed  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee. 

In  connection  with  the  most  contro- 
versial of  all  of  the  issues— taxes— it 
helps  because  it  begins  to  bridge  the 
gulf  between  those  here.  I  and  many 
others  believe  that  at  the  very  least, 
we  ought  to  promise  at  some  time  in 
the  future  to  pay  for  what  we  spend. 
At  the  same  time,  it  allows  those  of  us 
who  are  very  concerned  about  the 
preservation  of  tax  indexing  and  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut  to  preserve 
those  matters.  Those  who  oppose 
them  or  want  some  changes  in  them 
have  enough  flexibility  here  to  win 
that  battle  if.  indeed,  they  can  win  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  preferred 
the  proposal  by  Senator  Johnston, 
but  it  lost.  I  preferred  the  proposal  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  but  it 
lost. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  reasons  to 
vote  against  this  proposal.  You  can 
vote  against  it  because  you  think  it 
spends  too  much  on  defense  or  too 
little,  that  it  has  too  many  taxes  or  too 
few.  that  it  spends  too  much  or  too 
little.  You  can  defend  a  negative  vote 
to  any  of  your  constituents,  because 
each  of  you  is  articulate  enough  to  do 
so. 

There  is  only  one  reason  to  vote  for 
it.  That  is  that  we  are  required  by  the 
law  to  have  a  budget  resolution  and  we 
are  required  by  our  responsibilities  to 
our  constituents  to  have  a  responsible 
budget  resolution,  one  which  is  con- 
sistent with  economic  growth,  one 
which  is  consistent  with  low  inflation, 
one  which  is  consistent  with  jobs  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  explain  a  "yes" 
vote,  but  I  submit  to  my  colleagues 
that  a  "yes"  vote  Ls  the  only  responsi- 
ble way  in  which  to  go  at  this  point  in 
this  debate  in  this  budget  year  with 
this  budget  resolution. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  would  provide  me 
with  a  copy  of  the  changes. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Having  reviewed 
these  earlier  in  detail^;  Mr.  President,  I 
might  add,  they  are  acceptable  to  the 
sponsors  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  sent  a  modification 
of  our  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  modify  his 
amendment.  The  amendment  is  so 
modified. 

The  amendment  No.  1262.  as  modi- 
fied, follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  27 

Strike  out  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "That 


the  Congress  hereby  determines  and  de- 
clares that  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  is  hereby  revised, 
the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  is  hereby  estab- 
lished, and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels 
for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986  are  hereby  set 
forth: 

"(a)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are 
appropriate  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1,  1982.  October  1,  1983,  October 
1. 1984.  and  October  1.  1985: 

'(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 
"Fiscal  year  1983:  $603,325,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1984:  $664,300,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1985:  $736,175,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1986:  $829,900,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels    of    Federal     revenues    should    be 
changed  are  as  follows: 
"Fiscal  year  1983:  -h$125,OO0.0O0. 
"Fiscal  year  1984:  +$8,900,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1985:  +$12,675,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1986:  +$51,000,000,000. 
and   the   amounts    for   Federal    Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 
"Fiscal  year  1983:  $35,900,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1984:  $39,700,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1985:  $44,200,000,000. 
-Fiscal  year  1986:  $50,900,000,000. 
and    the    amounts    for   Federal    Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  and  other  reve- 
nues pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-21  for  old 
age,    siUTivors,    and    disability    insurance 
within  the  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 
"Fiscal  year  1983:  $148,500,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1984:  $166,500,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1985:  $187,700,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1986:  $204,400,000,000. 
"(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 
"Fiscal  year  1983:  $875,925,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1984:  $911,899,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1985:  $986,074,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1986;  $1,052,709,000,000. 
"(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 
"Fiscal  year  1983:  $807,325,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1984:  $848,699,000,000. 
•Fiscal  year  1985:  $914,574,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1986:  $972,369,000,000. 
"(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 
"Fiscal  year  1983:  $204,000,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1984:  $184,399,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1985:  $178,399,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1986:  $142,469,000,000. 
"(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 
"Fiscal  year  1983:  $1,383,900,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,612,199,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,841,298,000,000. 
•Fiscal  year  1986:  $2,041,367,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limits  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly increased  are  as  follows: 
•Fiscal  year  1983:  $93,700,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1984:  $228,299,000,000. 
••Fiscal  year  1985:  $229,099,000,000. 
•Fiscal  year  1986:  $200,069,000,000. 
■•(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Feder- 
al credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning on  October  1.  198?,  October  1,   1983, 
October  1,  1984,  and  October  1,  1985.  are  as 
follows: 
••Fiscal  year  1983: 

••(A)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$55,400,000,000. 


"(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$94,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

•'(A)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$48,200,000,000. 

•(B)  New   loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$94,500,000,000. 
■•Fiscal  year  1985: 

••(A)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$48,100,000,000. 

"(B)  New  loan  guarantee  conunitments. 
$97,400,000,000. 
••Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$48,700,000,000. 

••(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$101,000,000,000. 

'•(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
priate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  years  1983  through  1986  for  each 
major  f  imctlonal  category  are: 
•■(  1 )  National  Defense  (050): 
•Fiscal  year  1983: 

••(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$244,100,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $214,300,000,000. 
••(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

•Fiscal  year  1984: 

••(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$270,650,000,000. 
••(B)  Outlays,  $242,600,000,000. 
••(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
•'(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$300,950,000,000. 
••(B)  Outlays,  $272,550,000,000. 
••(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
'•(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
•Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$333,060,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $302,420,000,000. 
•(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
'•(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 
"(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$24,900,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $11,500,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,700,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$9,200,000,000. 
••Fiscal  year  1984: 

'•(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$18,200,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays,  $12,700,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,200,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 
'Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$16,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $12,800,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,500,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$15,900,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $12,800,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$11,600,000,000. 
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"(D)  New  loan  giiarantee  commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

"(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,900,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $7,700,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $8,200,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$37,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $8,500,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,400,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $8,400,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"(4)  Energy  (270): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,000,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$13,100,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,900,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $4,100,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$13,900,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,600,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $2,900,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$14,300,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,200,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $2,700,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$14,400,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$12,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $12,800,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$12,000,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $12,500,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$27,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$12,200,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $12,600,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$27,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 
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"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$12,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $12,200,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$27,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$24,200,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $24,000,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$18,600,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$5,500,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$11,600,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $11,400,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$12,100,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$14,000,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $12,300,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,700,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$13,200,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $13,100,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$12,200,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$3,800,000,000. 

"(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $2,700,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,500,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,900,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $1,800,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$6,400,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $0. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,300,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000. 
•(B)  Outlays,  -$300,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$6,300,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 

"(8)  Transportation  (400): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$26,800,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $22,100,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$200,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$1,100,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$27,700,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $25,900,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 


"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$600,000,000. 

■Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$28,400,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $26,900,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$400,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$29,200,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $27,800,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

"(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,300,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $7,900,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,100,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$500,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,600,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $8,100,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,700,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,100,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $8,200,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

■Fiscal  year  1986: 

'■(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

■■(B)  Outlays.  $7,600,000,000. 

■■(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

■'(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunitments, 
$400,000,000. 

■'(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

■Fiscal  year  1983: 

■■(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$28,000,000,000. 

■■(B)  Outlays,  $26,800,000,000. 

■■(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$600,000,000. 

■■(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$6,500,000,000. 

■■pMscal  year  1984: 

'■(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$31,800,000,000. 

■■(B)  Outlays.  $27,250,000,000. 

■■(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

■'(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

■■(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$28,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $28,400,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

'Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$28,500,000,000. 

■■(B)  Outlays.  $28,400,000,000. 

■■(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$800,000,000. 

■'(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

"(11)  Health  (550): 

■Fiscal  year  1983: 
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authority. 


■■(A)  New  budget 

$25,325,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays,  $29,825,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$47,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$200,000,000. 
■'Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$32,749,000,000. 
■'(B)  Outlays.  $32,749,000,000. 
'■(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$29,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 
■Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$35,724,000,000. 
■'(B)  Outlays,  $35,224,000,000. 
'■(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$28,000,000. 

■■(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

•Fiscal  year  1986: 

■■(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$37,849,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $37,249,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$28,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

"(12)  Medical  Insurance  (570): 
"Fiscal  year  1983: 

■■(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$46,100,000,000. 
■■(B)  Outlays.  $53,100,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 
•Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$61,400,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $60,300,000,000. 
••(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
••(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
••Fiscal  year  1985: 

•'(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$69,400,000,000. 
■■(B)  Outlays.  $68,300,000,000. 
■•(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
'•(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1986: 

••(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$79,100,000,000. 
■•(B)  Outlays,  $75,600,000,000. 
••(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
•'(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 
••(13)  Income  Security  (600): 
••Fiscal  year  1983: 

••(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$121,700,000,000. 
'•(B)  Outlays.  $110,200,000,000. 
•'(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

••(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$14,600,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$126,000,000,000. 
••(B)  Outlays,  $104,100,000,000. 
•■(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

'•(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$14,700,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$127,500,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $105,500,000,000. 
••(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$800,000,000. 

••(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$16,500,000,000. 


budget  authority. 


•'Fiscal  year  1986 
"(A)  New 

$131,400,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $108,600,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$500,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$18,100,000,000. 
"(14)  Social  Security  (650): 
"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$184,100,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $167,600,000,000. 
••(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 
••Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$174,900,000,000. 
•'(B)  Outlays,  $177,100,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
••(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$194,700,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $188,400,000,000. 
••(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
•'(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunitments. 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$211,000,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays,  $200,800,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 
"(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$25,200,000,000. 
••(B)  Outlays.  $24,500,000,000. 
••(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

■•(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$8,000,000,000. 
••Fiscal  year  1984: 

••(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$25,700,000,000. 
■•(B)  Outlays,  $25,700,000,000. 
••(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

■(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$9,000,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$26,800,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays,  $26,400,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$600,000,000. 

■■(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$10,500,000,000. 
••Fiscal  year  1986: 

••(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$27,300,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays,  $26,700,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$700,000,000. 

'•(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$12,500,000,000. 
"(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
••Fiscal  year  1983: 

••(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000. 
■•(B)  Outlays.  $5,100,000,000. 
••(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
'•(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 
•'Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,000,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $6,000,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 


"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,800,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000. 

••(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

••(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,900,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $5,800,000,000. 

•'(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"(17)  General  CJovemment  (800): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

••(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,600,000,000. 
••(B)  Outlays.  $5,700,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,700,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays,  $5,700,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 

••(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,000,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $5,800,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,200,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"(18)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

••Fiscal  year  1983: 

••(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,400,000,000. 

••(B)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,000. 

'•(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

■'(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments,  • 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

••(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

••(B)  Outlays,  $7,000,000,000. 

'•(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 

$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,200,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $7,100,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

••(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

■•(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $7,500,000,000. 

'•(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$300,000,000. 

'•(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 

"(19)  Net  interest  (900): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

••(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$87,600,000,000. 

•■(B)  Outlays.  $87,600,000,000. 

•■(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

••(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

•'Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$96,300,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $96,300,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

••(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$105,500,000,000. 
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"(B)  Outlays.  $105,500,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$109,200,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $109,200,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New'  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"(20)  Allowances  (920): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $800,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $900,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $600,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $600,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,900,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $2,000,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,200,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $3,400,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"(21)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

-$18,000,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  -$18,000,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

-$21,400,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  -$21,400,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

-$20,700,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  -$20,700,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

-$23,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  -$23,500,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunitments. 
$0. 

"RECONCIUATION 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  6,  1983, 
the  Senate  committees  named  in  subsec- 
tions (b)  through  (f)  of  this  section  shall 
submit  their  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  not 
later  than  June  6.  1983.  the  House  conunit- 
tees  named  in  subsections  (g)  through  (1)  of 
this  section  shall  submit  their  recommenda- 
tions to  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  After  receiving  those  reconunenda- 
tions,  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  shall 
report  to  the  House  and  Senate  a  reconcilia- 
tion bill  or  resolution  or  both  carrying  out 
all  such  recommendations  without  any  sub- 
stantive revision. 


SENATE  COIflflTTEES 

"(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee,  (A)  to  require  reductions  in 
appropriations  for  programs  authorized  by 
that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (B)  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (C)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $1,243,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,243,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1984:  $1,332,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,332,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985; 
and  $1,327,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,327,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

"(c)(1)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient 
to  reduce  outlays  by  $856,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984:  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$2,024,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $2,484,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

"(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  sufficient  to  in- 
crease revenues  as  follows:  $8,900,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984:  $12,675,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1985:  and  $51,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

"(d)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(cK2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$258,000,000  and  outlays  by  $534,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984:  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $368,000,000  and  outlays  by  $834,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $836,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1,486,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

"(e)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Small 
Business  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  re- 
quire reductions  in  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  $139,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $287,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1984;  $555,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $466,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1985;  and  $544,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $443,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

"(f)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$202,000,000  and  outlays  by  $201,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $117,000,000  and  outlays  by  $115,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $118,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$118,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

"HOUSE  COMMITTEES 

"(g)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee.  (A)  to  require 
reductions  in  appropriations  for  programs 
authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, or  (b)  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  in  section  401  (c)(2)(C)  of 
Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C)  any 
combination         thereof,         as         follows: 


$1,243,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,243,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
$1,332,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,332,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985: 
and  $1,327,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,327,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

■(h)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $816,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1,538,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985:  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $1,979,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

"(i)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  conunit- 
tee  which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law 
93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $258,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$534,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $368,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $834,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $636,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $1,486,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

"(j)  The  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  require  re- 
ductions in  appropriations  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
follows:  $139,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $287,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1984:  $555,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$466,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985; 
and  $544,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$443,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

"(k)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$202,000,000  and  outlays  by  $201,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $117,000,000  and  outlays  by  $115,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $118,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$118,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

"(1)(1)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  by  $849,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984;  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1,481,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985:  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $2,077,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

"(2)  The  House  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  increase  revenues  as  follows: 
$8,900,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
$12,675,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and 
$51,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

"MISCEIXAREOUS  PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  3.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  providing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1984:  or 

"(2)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  in  fiscal  year  1984.  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  any  of  its  committees  unless 
and  until  such  committee  makes  the  alloca- 
tions  or  subdivisions   required   by  section 


302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act,  in  connection  with 
the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget. 

"Sec.  4.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that    the    President    and    the    Congress. 
through  the  appropriations  process,  should 
limit  the  on-budget  new  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government   to  an 
amount  not   to   exceed   $37,600,000,000   in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  $29,300,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984;  off-budget  new  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions    to     an     amount     not     to     exceed 
$17,800,000,000    in    fiscal    year    1983    and 
$18,900,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  and  new 
loan  guarantee  commitments  to  an  amoimt 
not  to  exceed  $94,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  $94,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress  should  limit 
total  Federal  Financing  Bank  origination  of 
direct  loans  guaranteed  by  other  Federal 
agencies  to  $16,200,000,000   in   fiscal   year 
1983  and  $17,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  Federal  Financing  Bank  purchases  of 
certificates   of   beneficial    ownership    from 
li^deral  agencies  to  $11,500,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1983  and  $13,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  direct  borrowing  transactions  of  Feder- 
al  agencies  should   be,   to   the   maximum 
extent  possible,  restricted  to  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank. 

•Sec.  5.  (a)  The  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment accompanying  the  conference  report 
on  this  resolution  shall  include  an  estimated 
allocation,  based  upon  the  first  section  of 
this  resolution  as  recommended  in  such  con- 
ference report,  of  the  appropriate  levels  of 
total  new  direct  loan  obligations  and  new 
loan  guarantee  commitments  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  fiscal  year  1984.  among  each  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  which  has  jurisdiction  over  bills 
and  resolutions  providing  such  new  obliga- 
tions and  commitments. 

"(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  reso- 
lution is  agreed  to.  every  committee  of  each 
House,  after  consulting  with  the  committee 
or  committees  of  the  other  House  to  which 
all  or  part  of  the  allocation  has  been  made, 
shall  subdivide  among  its  subcommittees 
the  allocation  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  conunitments  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year  1984.  allocat- 
ed to  it  in  the  joint  explanatory  statement 
accompanying  the  conference  report  on  this 
resolution. 

"Sec.  6.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  budgets  of  Federal  agencies  initiat- 
ing Federal  Financing  Bank  purchases  of 
certificates  of  beneficial  ownership  and 
originations  of  guaranteed  loans  should  in- 
clude the  budget  authority  and  outlays  re- 
sulting from  the  transactions.  The  Congress 
recommends  that  the  conunittees  with  juris- 
diction over  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
Act  of  1973  consider  expeditiously  legisla- 
tion to  require  that  the  budgetary  impact  of 
such  Federal  Financing  Bank  transactions 
be  included  in  the  budgets  of  the  initiating 
agencies  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1985 
budget.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  does  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut have?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  has  3  min- 
utes and  10  seconds  remaining. 


Mr.  STAFFORD.  Will  the  distin- 
guished Senator  yield  me  about  1 
minute? 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment as  modified.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  a  minute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  amendment  now  pending 
before  the  Senate,  with  the  modifica- 
tion which  we  have  accepted  from  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Gorton),  gives  the  Senate  an 
opportunity  to  decide  whether  or  not 
it  really  wants  a  budget  resolution  this 
year.  This  is  the  key  question:  Do  we 
want  to  vote  a  budget  resolution,  or  do 
we  want  to  end  up  in  a  rather  chaotic 
state,  appearing  in  front  of  the  coun- 
try as  unable  to  resolve  the  issues  that 
go  into  a  budget  resolution? 

I  say  we  have  reached  the  time  when 
the  Senate  is  going  to  be  put  to  the 
test:  do  we  want  a  budget  resolution 
this  year  or  do  we  not?  I  believe  the 
majority  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
want  a  budget  resolution.  I  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  adopt  the  amendment 
that  has  been  offered  by  my  col- 
leagues and  myself. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator's  time  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Mr.  WEICKER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  couple  of  points  about 
the  proposition  that  is  at  the  desk 
now.  One,  it  is  a  3-year  reconciliation, 
which  I  think  is  extremely  important; 
second,  the  revenues  as  provided  by 
the  amendment  of  Senator  Gorton 
are  basically  the  same  as  that  at  the 
desk. 

Defense  is  only  slightly  more.  It  is  6 
percent,  5.5  and  5.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  do  believe  this  sends  a  signal  of 
responsibility  to  the  financial  markets 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  might  need  off 
the  biU. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield  time  off  the  amend- 
ment or  the  resolution? 
Mr.  CHILES.  Off  the  resolution. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
getting  down  to  the  late  hour.  We 
have  been  talking  for  a  long  time  that 
we  were  going  to  come  down  to  this.  It 
is  kind  of  like  the  shot  clock  in  basket- 
ball; we  are  getting  down  to  whether 


we  are  going  to  take  the  last  shot. 
That  is  where  we  are  now.  I  think  we 
have  time  to  take  the  last  shot.  I  am 
afraid  that  that  is  the  last  shot— 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  a  budget 
and  whether  we  are  going  to  have  a 
budget  process.  When  we  see  the  re- 
marks that  come  out  of  the  White 
House  that  we  do  not  care  whether  we 
have  a  budget  or  not,  that  we  can  have 
a  veto  strategy,  we  can  run  against 
Congress  and  we  do  not  need  a  budget 
when  we  know  there  are  individuals 
down  there  that  say  we  will  be  able  to 
do  better  with  our  defense  numbers 
because  Congress  will  never  go  and  cut 
the  particular  weapons  systems,  when 
we  see  people  that  say  if  we  do  not 
have  a  budget,  then  we  will  not  have  . 
to  worry  about  raising  any  revenue,  we 
will  be  able  to  get  by  there,  all  of 
those  things  tell  me  that  the  process  is 
in  great  jeopardy. 

I  have  supported  for  a  number  of 
weeks  now  the  bipartisan  budget  that 
came  out  of  the  committee,  which  I 
felt  was  the  best  thing  that  we  could 
possibly  do  because  we  would  be  reduc- 
ing revenues,  we  would  be  reducing 
the  deficit,  we  would  begin  bringing 
that  deficit  down  to  2.6  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product  in  1988,  we 
would  be  saying  that  we  should  not  be 
going  out  and  borrowing  more  money 
now  to  give  people  a  red  ink  tax  cut  at 
a  time  that  we  are  trying  to  hold  inter- 
est rates  down. 

I  strongly  believe  in  that  proposi- 
tion. Democrats  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee strongly  believed  in  that  propo- 
sition. We  held  firm  with  what  we 
thought  the  number  should  be,  and  ul- 
timately we  were  successful.  If  I 
thought  that  we  could  hold  firm 
longer  in  the  Senate  and  be  successful, 
I  would  be  holding  firm  now. 

I  am  convinced,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  are  not  enough  votes  to  pass  the 
committee  budget.  I  am  convinced 
that  there  are  no  votes  for  the  com- 
mittee budget  on  the  Republican  side 
of  the  aisle.  I  have  tried  to  talk  to  col- 
leagues over  there,  and  I  find  no  votes. 
I  am  convinced  that  we  have  some 
Democrats  over  here  that  are  nervous 
about  voting  for  $30  billion  additional 
revenue. 

Knowing  that  and  feeling  that  there 
is  no  way  that  we  can  pass  what  I 
think  is  the  best  plan  and  what  I 
would  like  to  support,  then  I  am  going 
to  look  in  every  way  I  can  to  find  what 
is  the  next  best  thing  to  try  to  reduce 
those  deficits.  What  I  find  is  the  next 
best  thing  is  the  Chafee  amendment 
as  modified  by  Senator  Gorton,  with 
the  other  distinguished  five  Senators 
that  are  the  cosponsors  of  that  amend- 
ment. ^     „ 

When  I  look  and  see  what  it  actually 
does,  it  is  $22  billion  below  the  Presi- 
dent's deficits  in  the  5  years;  it  pro- 
duces $21  billion  lower  interest  than 
we  will  pay  if  we  have  the  President's 
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budget  The  Interest  rate  is  terribly 
important  because  every  dollar  that 
we  have  to  borrow  is  Jeopardizing  the 
recovery.  It  is  jeopardizing  whether  in- 
terest rates  are  going  to  go  up  or  not. 
It  follows  the  principle  that  we  tried 
to  lay  down  in  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  that  is  that  you  have  to  get  some 
revenue  in  the  first  2  years.  I  would 
like  to  get  a  lot  more  revenue  than 
this  budget  actually  picks  up  in  the 
first  2  years,  but  now  with  the  Gorton 
compromise  it  does  help  make  up  for 
some  of  that  revenue  by  going  to  $51 
billion  in  tax  increases  in  year  No.  3. 
That  is  higher  than  the  President's 
$46  billion  contingency  number.  It  is  a 
3-year  reconciliation.  I  have  described 
the  Domenici-Baker  substitute  at  one 
time  in  irreverent  terms,  and  I  apolo- 
gize to  my  good  friend  from  New 
Mexico.  That  word  kind  of  slipped 
out— I  guess  I  am  kind  of  prone  to 
saying  something  like  that— when  I 
said  it  was  "rinky  dink."  My  concern 
was  that  that  budget  was  only  a  2-year 
reconciliation.  My  concern  was  the 
signal  that  would  send  to  the  markets 
if  we  were  only  talking  about  the  reve- 
nue, small  revenue  that  the  President 
was  talking  about  over  the  first  2 
years,  doing  nothing  about  increases 
in  the  third  year  even  though  the 
President  had  wanted  to  do  that:  that 
it  would  be  the  worst  of  all  signals 
that  we  could  send. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Since  the  Senator 
indicated  that  he  did  not  have  to  say 
it.  why  did  he  say  it  again? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  was  only  repeating 
what  the  Senator  said  yesterday.  And 
I  will  go  wash  my  mouth  out  with  soap 
when  we  leave.  That  is  what  my 
mother  used  to  do  with  me  when  I 
used  some  terms  that  she  did  not  wish 
me  to  use. 

Because  we  have  been  talking  about 
whether  there  is  going  to  be  a  budget 
process  or  not  and  we  have  on  our  side 
been  critical  of  the  administration  and 
some  other  Republicans  that  we  have 
said  do  not  want  that  process,  I  want 
to  say  to  my  good  friend  and  the  dis- 
tingusihed  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  I  do  not  think  anybody  has 
worked  harder  to  see  that  we  have  a 
budget  process  and  to  see  that  it  con- 
tinues, and  I  know  of  no  one  that  feels 
stronger  about  it  than  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  He  met  me  bright 
and  early  this  morning  to  express  his 
concern  that  we  were  going  to  get  into 
a  situation  today  where  we  might  see 
the  whole  thing  blown  up.  He  said, 
"How  can  we  set  the  procedure  so  that 
we  save  as  much  time  as  we  can.  so 
that  we  take  the  steps  we  can  to  ac- 
commodate all  of  the  votes  than  can 
be  taken  in  this  body  to  see  whether 
there  is  a  majority  for  a  plan?"  He  has 
certainly  done  that.  He  gave  back  his 
time  on  the  tabling  motion  on  Domen- 


ici-Baker. He  has  accommodated  the 
Senators  that  are  moving  this  proposi- 
tion, and  he  has  accommodated  our 
side  of  the  aisle,  all  of  that  while  I  do 
not  think  he  agreed  with  this  particu- 
lar proposition  and  probably  Is  not 
going  to  support  it. 

I  know  of  his  desire.  If  everyone  felt 
exactly  as  he  did,  I  would  not  be  as 
concerned  as  I  am  that  we  might  lose 
the  process.  But  I  dreadfully  am  con- 
cerned about  that. 

This  amendment  that  we  are  talking 
about  now  gives  us  a  3-year  reconcilia- 
tion, provides  a  good  source  of  revenue 
in  the  third  year,  reduces  deficits,  re- 
duces the  interest  rate  below  the 
President's  budget,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
good  step  for  us  to  take  to  the  House 
and  to  go  to  conference  with  and  see 
what  is  the  best  budget  that  we  can 
produce  at  that  time. 

If  we  fail  to  produce  this,  I  do  not 
know  where  we  go  from  there.  But 
knowing  that  the  White  House  is 
against  even  this,  knowing  the  White 
House  has  been  intransigent  in  any- 
thing that  we  tried  to  do  to  produce 
meaningful  compromise,  has  been 
against  any  kind  of  revenue  numbers, 
is  not  concerned  as  to  whether  we 
have  a  budget  process  or  not,  I  think  it 
is  a  dreadful  risk  that  we  run. 

I  say  to  my  many  Democratic  friends 
who  have  the  feeling  the  Republicans 
have  a  majority  here,  why  should  they 
not  be  responsible  for  producing  a 
budget,  the  Republicans  have  failed  to 
allow  us  to  particulate  up  until  today, 
why  should  we  be  trying  to  pull  their 
ox  out  of  the  ditch  today,  I  think  we 
need  to  do  it  today  because  it  is  good 
for  the  country.  I  think  we  need  to 
forget  about  what  we  would  think 
about  any  kind  of  politics.  I  always 
think  the  best  politics  is  what  is  best 
for  the  country  anyway.  What  is  best 
for  the  country  today  is  to  have  the 
Senate  produce  a  budget,  to  have  the 
Senate  come  up  with  numbers  that 
show  that  we  are  concerned  about  this 
deficit,  we  are  trying  to  get  one  lower 
than  the  President,  we  are  concerned 
about  interest  rates,  and  we  are  con- 
cerned about  new  revenues.  That  I 
think  is  all  of  the  things  that  this  par- 
ticular substitute  will  give  us  today. 

Without  that,  we  would  not  have  a 
3-year  reconciliation,  and  for  that 
reason  it  seems  to  me  to  make  sense. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  alone  in  this 
thinking.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  today  an 
editorial  from  Hobart  Rowen  talking 
about  the  "Dead  Hand  of  the  Deficit." 
He  is  talking  about  the  importance  of 
reducing  the  deficit. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Dead  Hand  of  the  Deficit 
(By  Hobart  Rowen) 

Political  forces  are  making  It  extremely 
doubtful  that  much  is  going  to  be  done 
about  the  massive  federal  budget  deficit.  If 


not,  budget  director  David  Stockman's 
warning  that  the  deficit  "will  be  stuck  at 
$300  billion  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see"  is 
right  on  the  mark. 

As  Wall  Street  analyst  Sam  Nakagama 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  commentary,  "With 
the  1984  elections  looming  ahead,  neither 
the  Republicans  nor  the  Democrats  are 
eager  to  make  further  large  cutbacks  in 
non-defense  spending." 

For  the  same  reasons,  despite  heroic  ef- 
forts by  Sen.  Bob  Dole  (R-Kan.),  no  one  is 
really  willing  to  bite  the  bullet  on  tax  in- 
creases. On  the  contrary.  Congress  is  rolling 
over  and  playing  dead  for  the  banking-in- 
dustry lobby,  reversing  last  year's  effort  to 
install  a  modest  and  proper  withholding 
procedure  for  taxes  owed  on  dividends  and 
interest. 

The  only  organized  effort  that  will  help  in 
the  reduction  of  the  budget  deficit  is  the  bi- 
partisan refusal  of  Congress  to  go  along 
with  the  president's  request  for  a  14  percent 
increase— 10  percent  real— in  defense  spend- 
ing. But  even  this  only  cuts  the  five-year 
costs  for  arms  from  $1.8  trillion  to  $1.6  tril- 
lion. 

Yet  the  importance  of  reducing  the 
budget  deficit  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.  In 
the  recent  euphoria  associated  with  the 
booming  stock  marliet.  it's  almost  been  for- 
gotten. But  the  deficit  is  one  of  three  main 
elements— the  others  being  what  he  calls 
the  'international  debt  blockage"  and  the 
failure  of  any  major  nation  to  encourage 
economic  expansion— that  cause  economist 
Henry  Kaufman  serious  concern. 

At  best.  Kaufman  said  in  an  interview, 
worldwide  economic  recovery  "Is  flying  at  a 
low  level,  and  you've  got  to  be  sure  you 
don't  hit  the  trees  when  you're  flying  at  a 
low  level."  He  sees  debt  problems  piling  up. 
not  being  solved. 

And  although  bankers  like  to  say  that  the 
problem  is  just  one  of  "liquidity"— a  tempo- 
rary shortage  of  cash— Kaufman  believes 
that  many  of  the  debtor  nations  could  be 
heading  into  "solvency"  problems,  that  is. 
going  broke  or  bankrupt. 

Robert  V.  Roosa  and  William  M.  Reichert 
of  Brown  Bros.  Harriman,  a  private  New 
York  banking  firm,  recently  delivered  a 
rather  grim  analysis  of  budget  prospects. 
They  pointed  out  that  deficits  of  the  magni- 
tudes that  Stockman  and  other  realists  now 
foresee  almost  surely  negate  the  possibility 
of  a  sustained  economy  recovery. 

They  say  the  conflict  between  the  defi- 
cits—which absorb  most  of  the  nation's  sav- 
ings—and growth  "would  extend  beyond 
U.S.  borders,  for  the  rest  of  the  world  is  ex- 
tremely sensitive  to  U.S.  economic  growth 
and  interest  rates."  This  point  has  tUso  been 
made  forcefully  in  the  discussions  in  Paris 
this  week  at  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development. 

Europeans  agree  with  Roosa  and  Reichert 
that  once  the  American  economy  emerges 
from  recession— and  the  Restgan  administra- 
tion insists  that  the  recovery  in  the  United 
States  is  broader  than  Europe  has  yet  con- 
ceded—"large  deficits  become  restraining 
rather  than  stimulative." 

They  argue,  as  well,  that  the  deficit  will 
eventually  push  up  real  interest  rates 
(unless  the  Federal  Reserve  softens  mone- 
tary policy  considerably).  That  will  continue 
to  keep  the  dollar  overvalued  in  foreign  ex- 
change markets,  which  in  turn  depresses 
American  exports. 

Because  both  Democrats  and  RepubUcans 
find  it  politically  difficult  to  do  more  than 
trim  around  the  edges  of  the  deficit  via 
fiscal  policy,  economic  policy  resides— by  de- 
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fault— mostly  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Reserve.  That  makes  all  the  more  interest- 
ing recent  White  House  complaints  about 
the  "independence"  of  the  present  chair- 
man, Paul  Volcker.  It  begins  to  sound  as  if 
the  way  is  being  paved  to  dump  him. 

"If  the  Fed  pursues  a  non- inflationary 
path  and  is  forced  to  curtail  the  expansion 
of  credit,  real  interest  rates  might  go  higher 
.  .  .  possibly  aborting  the  recovery,"  say 
Roosa  and  Reichert.  "If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Fed  monetizes  a  significant  portion  of 
the  deficits  by  allowing  the  money  supply  to 
grow  rapidly  .  .  .  inflation  may  ree- 
merge.  .  .  .  This  leaves  economic  policy  be- 
tween a  rock  and  the  hard  place." 

Their  net  conclusion,  after  making  allow- 
ance for  the  probability  that  no  projections 
are  ever  exact,  is  that  in  the  years  that  lie 
ahead,  taxes  will  have  to  be  boosted  (fur- 
ther reversing  the  giveaways  of  Reaganom- 
ics),  defense  spending  will  come  to  be  re- 
duced, and  inflation  and  Interest  rates  will 
still  be  higher  than  anyone  wants.  That 
means  the  prognosis  for  economic  growth 
and  jobs  is  poor.  In  turn,  that  suggests  that 
the  sooner  politicians  get  up  their  courage 
to  regain  control  of  the  budget,  the  better. 
Parsing  the  transcript  of  President  Rea- 
gan's extemporaneous  mini-press  conference 
the  other  day  was  scary  enough.  But  what 
must  have  triggered  my  nightmare,  as  best  I 
can  reconstruct  it,  was  a  background  brief- 
ing the  same  day  by  a  senior  European  dip- 
lomat (you  don't  become  senior  by  going 
public)  on  the  utility  of  the  upcoming 
summit  meeting  of  the  seven  Western  indus- 
trial nations  at  Williamsburg. 

"There  is  huge  benefit."  he  argued,  in  the 
opportunity  for  "practical  politicians"  to 
meet  even  briefly  by  themselves  with  no 
aides  "shoving  notes  in  front  of  them";  to 
let  their  hair  down  and  "take  each  other's 
measure." 

That  did  it.  It  was  the  thought  of  Ronald 
Reagan  having  his  measure  taken  by  six 
sharp-eyed,  seasoned  veterans  of  parliamen- 
tary rough-and-tumble,  with  their  keen  ear 
for  nuance  and  their  necessary  sensitivity  to 
every  twist  and  turn  in  U.S.  policy— and  of 
him  talking  the  way  he  talked  to  those  six 
reporters  in  the  Oval  Office. 

I  am  not  even  thinking  of  the  quickly  cor- 
rected slips  of  the  tongue  about  Salvadoran 
"freedom  fighters"  or  the  muddled  presen- 
tation of  his  Nicaraguan  policy,  which  at- 
tracted most  of  the  notice.  Rather,  my 
nightmare  vision  is  of  polite  coughs,  fleeting 
exchanges  of  glances,  and  perhaps  abrupt 
changes  of  subject  (nothing  rude)  as  the 
president  takes  off  on  one  or  another  of  the 
fundamental  flights  from  reality  to  be 
found  in  the  press  conference  transcript. 
For  example: 

China:  He  was  "not  at  all  sure"  that 
Jimmy  Carter  had  "added  anything"  to 
what  "a  previous  president  to  the  previous 
administration"  (that  would  be  Richard 
Nixon)  had  already  accomplished.  What 
Carter  added,  of  course,  was  the  hard  part— 
the  1979  "normalization  "  agreement  estab- 
lishing full  diplomatic  relations  with  the 
People's  Republic,  at  the  expense  of  down- 
grading relations  with  Taiwan  to  the  level 
of  "unofficial."  In  Carter's  time,  a  military 
aid  relationship  was  also  struck  up  with 
Peking,  while  limitations  were  imposed  on 
such  aid  to  Taiwan. 


The  Mideast:  Conceding  that  Jimmy 
Carter  "started"  the  Camp  David  agree- 
ment, he  argued  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration has  "gone  a  step  beyond  [by]  trying 


to  have  an  overall  peace  in  the  entire  area— 
that  has  never  been  proposed." 

The  reality:  it  has  been  proposed  in  the 
so-called  Rogers  Plan  under  Nixon,  and  reg- 
ularly by  Henry  Kissinger,  it  is  the  bedrock 
of  the  Camp  David  Accords  (which  Reagan 
takes  as  the  basis  for  his  own  Mideast  "initi- 
ative"). They  are  subtitled  "A  Framework 
for  Peace  in  the  Middle  East."  The  pream- 
ble sUtes:  "The  parties  are  determined  to 
reach  a  Just,  comprehensive,  and  durable 
settlement  of  the  Middle  East  conflict." 

The  Alliance:  "I  do  not  believe  that  the 
NATO  alliance  has  ever  been  more  solid 
than  it  is  now,  or  that  there  has  been  a 
better  relationship  between  us  and  our 
allies."  If  Reagan  tries  that  in  the  free-form 
shoptalking  sessions,  his  best  hope  would  be 
that  it  would  be  taken  as  a  joke  to  break  the 
Ice  so  apparent  in  the  summit  preparations 
on  East-West  trade,  on  Western  economic 
relations,  on  arms  control,  on  assessments 
of  the  Soviets. 

These  are  fundsmnental  misapprehensions. 
The  familiar  pKJSt-mortem  rationalizations— 
that  the  president  was  "having  an  off  day" 
or  perhaps  didn't  quite  catch  the  question— 
don't  persuade.  White  House  aides,  conced- 
ing a  problem,  talk  about  the  need  for 
better  briefing,  more  structured  formats, 
tighter  wraps,  all  of  which  helped  Ronald 
Reagan  out  of  trouble  In  the  1980  campaign. 
But  that's  only  a  formula  for  cleaning  up 
the  act.  It  can  have  the  effect  of  improving 
the  performance.  But  it  can't  alter  the  evi- 
dence that  to  "let  Reagan  be  Reagan"  is  to 
invite  the  conclusion  that  his  attention/re- 
tention span  for  foreign  affairs  is  short- 
that,  left  on  his  own  devices,  he  is  either  out 
of  date  or  out  of  touch. 


Mr.  CHILES.  Our  work  would  have 
probably  been  easier  if  we  had  to  do 
our  budget  3  months  ago.  5  months 
ago.  but  now  with  the  stock  market 
going  up  every  day  and  the  news  get- 
ting better  and  better.  I  know  a  lot  of 
the  troops  say: 

Why  In  the  world  should  we  be  worrying 
about  these  deficits  now?  The  good  times 
are  rolling.  We  do  not  have  to  be  concerned 
about  further  cuts  in  spending.  We  do  not 
have  to  be  concerned  about  revenues.  I  am 
rurming  this  year.  What  is  it  going  to  do  In 
the  Presidential  election  next  year? 

Everybody  is  kind  of  feeling  that 
way. 

Goodness  knows,  you  only  have  to 
look  at  that  chart  and  look  at  the 
numbers  on  either  of  those  budgets, 
the  Republican  substitute  or  the  bi- 
partisan committee  budget,  and  see 
the  kind  of  problems  we  are  facing. 
We  will  face  those  problems  unless  we 
can  send  a  signal  that  we  are  produc- 
ing a  deficit  that  at  least  is  going 
down. 

The  substitute  has  the  deficit  going 
down.  It  shows  that  1984  will  be 
better.  It  shows  that  1985.  1986.  1987. 
and  1988  will  be  going  down  on  a  de- 
clining curve.  That  is  essential  if  we 
want  to  see  the  recovery  continue,  if 
we  want  to  see  interest  rates  stay 
where  they  are  or  go  down  further. 

With  10  percent  unemployment, 
there  is  no  way  we  will  get  those 
people  back  to  work.  They  are  the 
ones  who  have  suffered.  They  are  the 
ones  who  are  really  the  victims  of  it.  If 
we  care  about  those  people,  and  I 


think  we  do.  if  we  care  about  this 
country  and  trying  to  put  us  on  our 
feet  again,  we  have  to  show  that  we 
can  pr(xluce  a  blueprint  In  the  direc- 
tion of  lower  deficits  and  lower  inter- 
est rates. 

That  is  the  responsibility  each  of  us 
has.  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  repre- 
senting our  State  and  our  country.  I 
hope  everybody  will  think  about  that 
when  they  vote  on  this  particular  defi- 
cit. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  this  substitute.  I  hope  the 
Democrats  will  see  that  it  is  to  our  ad- 
vantage and  to  the  advantage  of  the 
country  to  produce  votes  to  see  that 
we  adopt  this  particular  substitute. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the    • 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  fully 
support  the  statement  made  by  the 
ranking    minority    member    of    the 
Budget  Committee,  Mr.  Chiles. 

After   all,    it   was,    I    guess,    under 
Democratic    administrations    in    the 
Senate  that  the  budget  process  was 
created.  I  think  the  budget  process  has 
been  emasculated  and  greatly  abused 
in  the  last  2  years.  I  do  not  like  that. 
However,  that  is  not  to  say  that  I  am 
for  ditching  or  deep-sixing  the  budget . 
process  today.  I  support  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  who  has  just  stated  that 
it  is  important  to  retain  that  budget 
pnxiess.   As   I   imderstand   him.   this 
amendment  as  modified  would  result 
in  lower  deficits  than  the  President's 
budget. 
Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BYRD.  And  lower  deficits  than 
contained  in  the  Baker-Domenici  sub- 
stitute. 
Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BYRD.  And  would  establish  a 
trend  that  would  encourage  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  believe  that.  Indeed,  we 
are  going  to  try  to  keep  deficits  down. 
Mr.  CHILES.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  BYRD.  So  I  support  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  express  the  hope  that  we 
will   have   bipartisan  support.   There 
has  not  been  very  much  that  was  bi- 
partisan in  this  matter  until  today. 
Mr.  CHILES.  No. 

Mr.  BYRD.  But  now  I  hope  we  wiu 
have  bipartisan  support  on  this 
amendment. 

Of  course,  it  is  going  to  have  some 
bipartisan  support  because  it  is  being 
offered  by  some  of  our  good  friends  on 
the  other  side. 

I  hope  there  will  be  a  strong  showing 
of  votes  from  the  other  side  as  well  as 
a  strong  showing  of  votes  from  our 
side. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly concur  with  the  statements  of 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

With  respect  to  the  remarks  I  am 
trying  to  make  on  our  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  can  make  them  to 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  but  I  hope 
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there  will  be  enough  concern  over 
there  about  how  important  this  proc- 
ess is.  how  important  it  is  that  we  get 
a  budget  out.  They  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  stand  up  for  the  President. 
They  have  had  an  opportunity  to  vote 
for  their  leadership  resolution.  That 
has  failed. 

Now  I  hope  they  will  join  what  is  a 
move  from  their  side  of  the  aisle  and 
produce  the  votes  to  see  that  we  have 
a  bipartisan  budget  that  we  can  take 
to  conference  with  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  desires  5  minutes  in  opposi- 
tion, and  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  since  we 
have  been  debating  about  2  weeks 
what  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
should  do,  perhaps  I  ought  to  speak. 

I  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  perfect- 
ly willing  to  go  the  extra  mile  so  far  as 
revenues  are  concerned.  But  I  think 
the  record  should  be  made  clear  that 
we  had  a  vote  here  last  year  on  $100 
billion  in  new  revenues,  and  that  did 
not  get  a  single  vote  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  until  the  conference 
report  came  up. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHILES.  The  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  is  not  here 
now,  but  as  I  recall,  that  package  was 
presented  to  the  Democrats  who  sit  on 
the  Finance  Committee  after  it  had  all 
been  worked  out.  No  hearings  were 
held.  It  was  just  brought  in  and  sort  of 
laid  on  the  table;  and  it  was  said, 
"Here  is  the  revenue."  The  Republi- 
cans voted  it  out,  and  we  did  not  get  a 
chance  to  participate  at  all. 

As  I  recall,  the  Democrats  were 
ready  to  raise  some  revenue  last  year, 
had  several  propositions  on  how  to  do 
it,  but  did  not  get  any  consideration  on 
those.  That  was  totally  a  Republican 
package.  You  produced  your  votes  and 
you  passed  that. 

The  same  thing  was  being  done  this 
time.  Thank  goodness,  there  were  a 
few  people  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle  who  thought  it  was  the 
wrong  thing  to  do. 

I  think  we  are  willing  to  participate 
in  the  landing  any  time  we  get  a 
chance  to  participate  in  the  takeoff. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  the  point  I  want 
to  make.  I  do  not  know  whether  we 
are  going  to  have  a  takeoff.  Those  of 
us  who  have  to  raise  the  revenue 
should  have  some  passengers  on  the 
plane. 

The  last  time  we  took  off— on  the 
withholding  debate— we  gave  away  $20 
billion  in  revenue  on  this  floor.  I  did 
not  see  anybody  jumping  up  on  either 
side  saying,  "We  should  not  give  away 
$20  billion." 


If  we  had  that  $20  billion,  it  would 
make  these  deficit  numbers  look 
better. 

I  will  say,  to  the  credit  of  those  of- 
fering the  substitute  on  our  side,  that 
every  one  of  them  voted  to  retain  that 
money. 

The  only  point  I  make  is  that  if 
there  are  those  who  say  we  should 
raise  $75  billion,  I  hope  they  are  all 
with  us  when  we  vote  on  the  legisla- 
tion to  raise  the  $75  billion,  and  not 
just  vote  for  a  budget  and  when  the 
revenue  bill  comes  to  the  floor  say,  "I 
didn't  mean  that  when  I  voted  for  $75 
billion.  I  meant  something  else.  I 
meant  taking  away  the  third  year  of 
the  tax  cut,  or  indexing." 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  those  are 
not  negotiable.  But  there  are  a  lot  of 
things  we  can  do  to  raise  revenue. 

There  are  a  lot  of  loopholes  that 
should  be  addressed.  There  is  a  lot  of 
tax  compliance  that  should  be  ad- 
dressed. 

We  should  have  some  agreement  in 
this  Chamber  that  we  are  going  to  try 
to  make  the  system  fair  and  protect 
the  tax  cuts  for  the  working  people  by 
closing  loopholes  and  exacting  more 
compliance.  About  $100  billion  that  is 
due  in  taxes  is  not  being  paid,  and 
there  are  $296  billion  in  tax  expendi- 
tures that  should  be  looked  at. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  would 
not  quarrel  with  the  revenue  niunbers. 
I  do  not  think  they  are  unrealistic,  at 
least  in  the  first  2  years,  if  we  could 
come  back  from  conference  with  the 
numbers.  But  then  the  problem  is 
whether  or  not  we  can  get  any  votes 
on  the  Senate  floor  for  a  revenue  bill. 

It  just  seems  to  this  Senator,  based 
on  last  year  and  then  earlier  this  year, 
when  the  bankers  took  over  the 
Senate,  we  ought  to  be  careful  that 
what  we  say  we  are  going  to  raise  in 
revenue  in  the  budget  resolution  we 
can  pass  on  the  floor,  and  then  main- 
tain. The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  carry  out  his  responsi- 
bilities, and  has  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  Senate  Budget  Committee, 
having  served  on  that  committee.  And 
I  know  the  task  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  been  very  difficult.  But  I 
just  cannot  be  silent  since  all  the 
debate  is  over  how  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  is  going  to  raise  all  this 
revenue. 

If,  in  fact,  these  revenue  numbers 
are  accepted,  we  will  do  the  best  we 
can.  But  I  am  concerned  with  the 
high-revenue  numbers  on  the  House 
side.  Therefore,  I  believe  that  these 
revenues  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  are  too 
high. 

So  it  would  seem  to  me  the  best  we 
could  hope  for  is  to  send  this  budget 
back  to  the  Budget  Committee,  and 
hope  they  can  come  back  with  a  better 
resolution. 

(Mr.  WIUSON  assumed  the  Chair.) 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  now 
3:20  p.m.  I  announced  earlier  that  I 
hoped  we  could  finish  this  matter  one 
way  or  the  other  by  6:30  p.m.,  and  1 
am  still  hopeful  in  that  regard. 

Let  me  say,  that  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington  for 
his  initiative  nor  that  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and 
others,  who  have  made  this  proposal. 
But,  Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out 
that  what  we  are  going  to  do,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
remarks,  is  lay  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee an  uncertain  obligation  to  do 
what  the  Senate  has  not  been  willing 
to  do  until  now— raise  even  a  modest 
amount  of  revenue. 

I  regret  that  the  Budget  Committee 
got  locked  up  to  the  place  where  it  was 
required,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
vote  of  the  chairman,  to  report  a  reso- 
lution that  he  did  not  want,  that  the 
Democrats  included  30  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  new  revenue,  and  which  as- 
sumes the  repeal  of  the  third  year  of 
the  tax  cut. 

Now.  there  is  an  effort  now  to  char- 
acterize this  as  a  compromise.  I  want 
to  say  right  now  if  there  is  to  be  a 
compromise,  the  way  to  compromise  is 
to  take  this  resolution  back  to  the 
committee.  If  there  is  a  way  to  find  a 
bipartisan  solution,  it  is  to  do  it  within 
that  committee  and  to  report  it  to  us 
on  a  basis  that  will  permit  us  in  the 
regular  course  of  affairs  to  consider  it 
on  its  merits  as  a  resolution  from  that 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  day  is  growing 
short,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
amendment  will  pass  or  not.  I  hope  it 
does  not  pass  and  I  will  vote  against  it. 
But,  if  it  does  not  pass,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  full  intention  to  ask  the  man- 
ager of  this  resolution,  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  to  make  a 
motion  to  recommit  this  resolution  to 
his  committee  so  that  we  can  get  on 
with  the  business  at  hand  and  try  to 
find  a  solution  to  the  questions  in- 
volved. 

It  is  often  said  "Well,  you  know  the 
President  has  no  role  to  play  here,  he 
doesn't  have  to  sign  a  resolution,  he 
can't  veto  it.  It  is  purely  congressional 
action."  Of  course  that  is  true.  But, 
Mr.  President,  it  is  certainly  a  matter 
of  interest  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  whether  or  not  there 
are  additional  revenues  to  t>e  raised 
and  how  they  are  to  be  raised. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  we 
should  take  account  of  the  concern, 
and  I  believe  the  legitimate  concern, 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  this  respect:  we  should  send  this 


resolution  back  to  committee  and  we 
should  try  to  make  an  accommodation 
with  the  White  House  on  what  basis 
we  will  design  a  budget  for  this  coun- 
try in  the  years  ahead. 

We  have  spent  much  more  time  than 
I  had  hoped  we  would  spend  on  this 
resolution.  A  lot  of  the  time  was  spent 
doing  nothing  at  all.  sitting  around 
waiting  for  each  other  and  I  regret 
that.  But  we  have  just  about  used  up 
the  50  hours  allocated  under  the  stat- 
ute and  I  am  just  about  ready.  Mr. 
President,  to  say  that  the  thing  to  do 
is  for  the  Senate  to  acknowledge  that 
the  work  of  the  Budget  Committee 
needs  to  continue  and  if  this  matter  is 
recommitted  under  the  act  it  must 
return  in  3  legislative  days.  It  would  be 
my  intention  then  not  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  be  in  session  on  Friday,  to 
count  today.  Monday,  and  Tuesday 
and  we  would  take  this  resolution  up. 
as  it  must  be  reported  by  the  Budget 
Committee  then,  either  on  Tuesday 
evening  or  if  there  was  not  time  to 
complete  it.  then  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  we  not 
accept  this  initiative,  that  we  defeat  it 
and  send  this  thing  back  to  the  Budget 
Committee  for  one  more  try. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  adopt 
this  amendment  at  this  point.  I  do. 
however,  feel  as  if  it  would  be  grossly 
unfair,  as  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  if  I  did  not  commend 
those  who  were  involved  in  the  amend- 
ment as  it  finally  finds  itself  before 
the  Senate.  I  think  that  considering 
how  polarized  the  sides  were  to  begin 
with  it  has  come  a  long  way,  a  tremen- 
dously long  way.  The  leader  has  sug- 
gested that  if  the  amendment  fails  we 
have  time  to  recommit.  The  resolu- 
tion, then,  comes  back  here  with  only 
the  small  amoimt  of  time  remaining 
on  the  resolution.  He  suggested  that 
we  could  use  that  time  for  accommo- 
dation. 

I  have  suggested  to  the  distin- 
guished leader,  my  friend  from  Ten- 
nessee, that  indeed  if  the  resolution  is 
recommitted  we  are  going  to  have  to 
have  some  accommodation  from  the 
White  House.  He  has  assured  me  that 
he  will  work  on  that.  I  have  asked  my 
good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  he  told  me  he 
would  work  on  that.  I  say  that  only  be- 
cause I  have  had  my  share  of  attempt- 
ing to  accommodate  with  the  White 
House  on  the  defense  issue  and  I  did 
not  get  anywhere  in  3  weeks.  It  looks 
like  I  am  going  to  have  3  days  this 
time  but.  nonetheless,  frequently 
when  you  are  under  the  gun.  people 
accommodate.  I  am  hopeful  they  will. 
Simply.  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
amendment  is  good  policy.  I  really  do 
not  think  the  House  and  Senate  are 


going  to  end  up  enacting  the  taxes 
proposed  here.  I  do  not  think  you  are 
going  to  get  the  full  $73  billion  in  new 
taxes  over  3  years,  which  is  what  is 
proposed.  So  I  have  a  lot  of  doubt 
about  that  kind  of  reconciliation 
which  seems  to  give  us  a  euphoric  feel- 
ing that  we  are  doing  a  lot  about  defi- 
cits, because  the  likelihood  is  that  the 
Congress  will  not  follow  through  with 
the  necessary  laws. 

Let  me  close  where  I  started  by  com- 
plimenting those  who  have  participat- 
ed, the  distinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Washington  who  has  been  very 
helpful  on  the  committee,  and  those 
who  voted  to  table  my  side  amend- 
ment. They  have  now  joined,  most  of 
them,  in  this  proposal.  It  is  a  rather 
significant  step  forward.  I  thank  them 
for  their  willingness  to  compromise 
and  I  think  it  means  that  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  that  we  have  got  to 
get  a  resolution.  But  I  do  not  think 
this  is  the  amendment  to  pass. 

Unless  there  is  additional  time 
sought  I  am  ready  to  yield  back  and  I 
assume  we  will  vote. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  have  1  or  2  minutes. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  How  much  time  do  I 
have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  44  seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  certainly  yield  my 
44  seconds. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Gorton  a  question.  The  revenues  in- 
volved in  his  modification,  in  his 
amendment  to  the  amendment  which 
was  accepted  as  a  modification,  would 
amount  to  $8.9  billion.  I  believe,  in 
fiscal  year  1984.  Is  that  about  what  a 
$500  cap  on  the  third  year  would 
raise? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  will  say  to  my 
friend,  the  minority  leader,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  it  is  approximately 
that  amount.  I  would  defer  to  the 
better  judgment  which  the  chairman 
of  the  Finance  Committee  might  come 
up  with.  I  must  say  to  the  Senator 
that  that  was  not  my  assumption  in 
this  respect  but  it  would  be  quite  con- 
sistent with  doing  that. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Yes.  Under  such  a  cap. 
then,  every  family  of  four  with  an  ad- 
justed gross  income  up  to  $39,000 
would  receive  the  full  10-percent  cut; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BYRD.  If  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee chose  to  move  in  that  direction? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  those  persons  with 
incomes  above  $39,000  would  all  get  a 
tax  cut  but  it  would  be  capped  at  $500; 
is  that  not  correct,  give  or  take? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BYRD.  So  instead  of  a  tax  cut 
of  $2,368  that  a  family  of  four  earning 


$100,000  would  otherwise  receive,  they 
will  receive  $500? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  think  I  would  defer 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee with  regard  to  those  figures  but 
I  believe  the  figures  are  substantially 
correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  In  any  event,  this  would 
not  be  a  tax  increase.  It  would  simply 
be  a  way  in  which,  if  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee chose  and  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  chose,  it  would  be  a  way  in 
which  lower  and  middle  income  people 
would  receive  their  full  10-percent  cut 
while  those  who  are  above  that  line 
would  receive  a  tax  cut  but  it  would  t)e 
limited  to  $500.  give  or  take  a  little. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  believe  the  minori- 
ty leader  to  be  correct.  Of  course,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit-, 
tee  pointed  out  in  his  own  remarks, 
this  is  simply  a  number  and  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  literally  has  any 
number  of  numbers. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  do  not  argue  with  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  on  that.  But  at 
least  those  figures  could  accommodate 
such  a  cap. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BYRD.  And  that  would  come 
out  about  right. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield   to   the   distinguished   majority 

leader.     

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  I 
am  about  to  say  next  is  certainly  not 
meant  as  any  slight  to  the  minority 
leader  or  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  amendment.  But  I  think  just  now, 
with  the  questions  by  the  minority 
leader,  that  we  have  established  the 
real  confrontation  that  exists,  the  real 
essence— and  I  do  not  think  this  was 
meant  by  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut or  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
or  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
Maybe  it  was,  I  do  not  know.  But  what 
we  are  really  about  to  decide  is  wheth- 
er we  are  going  to  tinker  with  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut.  Eight  point 
nine  billion  dollars  is  not  enough  to 
repeal  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut. 
but  $8.9  billion,  as  the  minority  leader, 
I  think,  implies,  is  enough  to  cap  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut. 

Just  so  I  am  sure  I  understand,  I  be- 
lieve that  that  is  the  real  issue  be- 
tween us  on  this  vote.  Are  we  going  to 
change  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  or 
leave  it  intact?  If  we  are  going  to 
change  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut— 
and  I  expect  many  Democrats  will  sup- 
port this  amendment— if  we  are  going 
to  do  that,  the  vote  would  be  yes.  If  we 
are  going  to  vote  against  changing  it, 
the  vote  would  be  no. 

Obviously,  this  lends  itself  to  other 
configurations  and  other  interpreta- 
tions. The  Senator  from  Washington 
has  pointed  out  that  these  were  just 
nimibers  and  that  is  not  what  he  in- 
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tends.  But  I  think  the  questions  put 
by  the  minority  leader  sharpen  that 
issue.  I  think  we  should  assume  what 
we  are  deciding  right  now  is  whether 
to  leave  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut 
intact. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Will  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  Hoor. 

Mr.  BYRO.  WiU  the  Senator  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader— and  I  say 
this  with  all  due  deference— is  accu- 
rate in  his  own  mind,  but  probably  not 
accurate  in  the  minds  of  even  those 
who  are  sponsoring  the  amendment.  It 
is  merely  one  approach  that  could  be 
taken.  I  feel  that  approach  would  be 
good  because  it  would  be  fair  to  the 
middle  and  lower  income  people  of 
this  country.  But  I  do  not  Icnow  what 
the  motivation  is  or  what  approach 
would  be  preferred  by  Mr.  Weicker  or 
Mr.  Gorton  or  others.  I  am  simply 
saying  that  a  cap  is  one  approach 
which  could  be  taken.  I  personally  be- 
lieve it  is  the  right  approach. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
some  time  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  with 
all  due  respect  to  my  own  esteemed 
leader,  since  I  am  the  author  of  this 
particular  figure,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
do  not  regard  it  as  appropriate  to 
characterize  this  vote  as  a  vote  on  the 
third  year  of  a  tax  cut.  I  support  it.  I 
support  the  retention  of  indexing.  I 
am  absolutely  convinced  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  is 
quite  imaginative  enough  and  success- 
ful enough  to  come  up  with  revenues 
which  would  meet  this  figure  without 
changing  the  basic  structure  of  the 
income  Tax  Code  at  all,  except  in  the 
field  of  deductions,  exemptions,  tax 
preferences,  and  the  like.  And,  for 
what  it  is  worth,  the  author  of  this 
amendment  would  hope  that  he  would 
do  precisely  that. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Washington,  the  number  $8.9  billion 
has  a  ring  to  it.  Is  that  original  from 
the  Senator  from  Washington  or  have 
I  heard  that  number  somewhere  else? 
Did  someone  else  speak  of  that 
number,  saying  that  was  the  amount 
of  revenue  they  could  pick  up  without 
tampering  with  the  third  year,  or 
something? 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  very  shrewd  and  very  wise  in 
this  respect.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
number  comes  from  a  figure  to  which 
both  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the 
House  have  spoken  of  as  a  practical 
revenue  number;  that  is.  $8  billion,  to- 
gether with  the  revenue  effect  of  deci- 


sions which  we  have  already  made  in 
the  course  of  this  debate. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  make  it  absolutely  clear  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  and  others.  I  have 
never  said  it  was  their  intention  to  do 
that.  What  I  said  was  that  the  only 
fair  import  of  the  remarks  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  suggests 
that  it  is  a  part  of  the  consideration 
involved  here  in  voting  on  this  meas- 
ure as  to  whether  we  su-e  going  to  keep 
the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  that  I  have  a 
right  to  support  this  amendment  for 
whatever  reason  I  may  wish  to  support 
it  and  I  would  assume  that  other  Sena- 
tors who  vote  for  it  or  against  it  would 
do  so  for  whatever  reasons  they 
choose. 

I  personally  would  like  to  see  a  cap.  I 
think  that  would  be  fair  to  the  middle 
and  lower  income  people  of  this  coun- 
try. But  that  is  no  directive  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
There  is  just  a  dollar  figure  here.  He 
can  go  in  that  direction:  he  can  go  in 
other  directions. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  the  majority 
leader  would  dispute  the  fact  that  that 
is  about  the  same  dollar  figure.  That  is 
what  I  was  asking  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  that,  roughly  the  same 
figure  could  be  involved  in  a  cap. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  find  it 
extraordinarily  difficult  for  me  to 
stand  up  and  to  ever,  ever  express  any- 
thing other  than  gratitude  to  the  mi- 
nority leader  for  his  embrace  of  a  Re- 
publican initiative.  But  I  have  to  con- 
fess that  when  that  infrequent  occur- 
rence happens,  I  wonder  why  I  am 
being  embraced.  [Laughter.] 

In  this  case,  I  suspect  the  reason  for 
it  was  implied,  at  least,  in  the  minority 
leader's  suggestion  about  the  third 
year  of  the  tax  cut. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE,  Since  I  am  getting  all  of 
this  advice  on  what  this  revenue 
number  does  or  does  not  mean.  I 
might  say  that  it  also  could  mean  a  $5 
a  barrel  oil  import  fee.  which  I  know 
would  be  popular  in  some  quarters. 
That  would  raise  about  $9  billion.  I 
have  all  kinds  of  options  here  to  get 
$8.9  billion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Does  the  Senator  forget 
that  most  vigorous  filibuster  that  ever 
occurred  in  the  United  States  which 


occurred  in  1977?  It  was  the  deregula- 
tion of  natural  gas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  How  does  that  give  me  $9 
billion?  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  do  not  know,  but  the 
Senator  talked  about  some  increase  or 
some  taxes  on  oil. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  just  threw  that  out.  Ev- 
erybody interprets  this,  as  they  wish. 
This  is  just  a  giant  crap  game  anyway 
and  you  just  shoot  until  you  win 
around  here.  But  I  think  you  are 
about  to  shoot  the  Finance  Committee 
chairman. 

This  amendment  raises  about  $76 
billion  in  revenue.  If  we  can  put  in  this 
amendment  that  it  is  going  to  be 
raised  by  closing  loopholes  and  tax 
compliance,  you  might  have  a  lot  of 
support.  But  I  do  not  know  why  we 
have  to  take  it  from  the  working 
people,  by  tampering  with  the  third 
year  of  the  tax  cut.  The  fair  way  is  to 
close  loopholes  and  raise  tax  compli- 
ance. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
supported  me  in  that  effort,  one  of  the 
few  on  that  side  that  did.  I  might  add. 

Several  Senators.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  majority  leader  be  good 
enough  to  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  The  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  a  lot  of  respect  for  the 
majority  leader  and  knows  that  the 
majority  leader  never  embarks  upon  a 
course  of  action  without  knowing 
where  his  ship  is  going.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  therefore,  be 
good  enough  to  advise  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  what  alternatives  he  is 
thinking  about  or  talking  about  or 
suggesting  in  the  event  this  amend- 
ment is  defeated  in  order  to  bring 
about  a  compromise  solution  of  the 
whole  question  of  getting  a  budget  out 
of  the  Senate  in  the  event  the  addi- 
tional 3  days  are  provided?  I  would 
just  like  to  know  what  his  thoughts 
are.  what  he  is  really  suggesting  that 
this  body  should  be  doing. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  that  is  the 
answer. 

Mr.  President,  seriously.  I  indicated 
earlier.  I  will  say  to  my  friend  from 
Ohio,  that  I  think,  one  way  or  the 
other,  we  have  to  preserve  the  budget 
system  and  I  think  the  way  to  do  that 
is  to  demonstrate  whether  anything  is 
going  to  pass  here  or  not.  This  may 
pass.  I  hope  it  does  not  pass.  But  if  it 
is  passed,  the  Senate  has  spoken. 

But  I  am  not  about  to  stand  here 
and  say  we  ought  not  to  have  a  budget 
resolution.  I  am  determined  to  try  to 
get  a  budget  resolution. 
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I  am  not  going  to  gladly  see  the 
Senate  leave  without  doing  that.  So  if 
this  amendment  fails,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  or  I  am  prepared  to 
do  it  by  myself  if  he  wishes,  it  make  a 
motion  to  recommit  to  the  Budget 
Committee,  with  the  request  that  they 
report  back  within  the  3  days  provided 
by  statute,  and  to  debate  within  the 
time  remaining.  It  would  not  be  a  new 
50  hours.  Then  to  dispose  of  this 
matter  after  the  committee  takes  a 
fresh  start. 

Presumably,  the  committee  would 
approach  this  matter  on  the  basis  of 
the  preferences  expressed  by  the 
Senate  so  far.  That  would  be  on  the 
votes,  relative  strength  or  lack  of 
strength,  of  the  several  proposals  that 
have  been  discussed,  and  to  bring  back 
to  us  a  resolution. 

But  just  so  there  is  no  misunder- 
standing about  it.  I  do  not  share  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  an  official  of 
the  White  House  yesterday,  that  we 
might  be  better  off  without  a  budget 
resolution.  I  do  not  believe  that.  I 
think  we  should  have  a  budget  resolu- 
tion. I  am  committed  to  get  a  budget 
resolution.  It  is  not  my  plan  to  try  to 
thwart  that.  Indeed,  if  this  amend- 
ment fails,  as  I  hope  it  does,  it  would 
be  my  intention  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
give  the  committee  a  fresh  start. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  chairman 
yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  be  brief.  I  am 
constrained  to  make  a  couple  of  re- 
marks. Having  been  here  during  the 
period  of  the  development  of  the 
budget  process.  I  cannot  remember  a 
time  when  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Muskie)  or  the  prior  chairman 
from  South  Carolina  could  have 
gotten  a  budget  through  this  body 
without  bipartisan  support.  I  read  that 
because  of  five  or  six  Members  on  this 
side  having  a  disagreement  with  the 
balance  of  48.  that  for  some  reason  or 
other  that  means  that  the  budget 
process  is  coming  to  a  halt. 

If  it  comes  to  a  halt,  it  is  because  the 
budget  process  is  becoming  a  partisan 
matter.  Again  I  say  to  my  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  pendu- 
lum swings,  and  the  time  is  going  to 
come,  perhaps,  during  your  service 
here  in  the  Senate  when  support  will 
be  needed  from  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
Having  been  one  of  those  who  sup- 
ported Senator  Muskie  and  supported 
Senator  Rollings  in  the  past,  with  a 
plea  for  bipartisan  support  on  budgets. 
I  wonder  where  that  support  is  now. 
Where  is  the  bipartisan  support  for 
the  budget  process?  Or  is  this  a  proc- 
ess of  just  holding  the  feet  of  the  ma- 
jority to  the  fire  until  somehow  or 
other    we    coerce    five    people    who 
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happen  to  disagree  with  the  majority    side  there  are  no  people  over  there  in 
on  our  side  to  change  their  mind?  agreement  with  our  side? 

Is  the  budget  process  a  bipartisan       Mr.  CHILES.  I  believe  the  Senator 


process  or  is  it  a  partisan  process?  If  it 
is  a  partisan  process,  this  Senator 
would  like  to  Itnow  now.  I  think  I  am 
learning  now  that  it  is. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  WiU  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  a  couple  of  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  will  have  to  say  this: 
I  just  heard  the  most  incredulous 
statement  I  have  heard  since  I  have 
been  on  the  Senate  floor  in  the  last  12 
years.  If  I  had  not  heard  it.  I  would 
not  believe  it.  My  distinguished  and 
good  friend  from  Alaska  is  talking 
about  the  budget  process  fails  because 
of  partisanship.  We  have  been  on  this 
floor  for  a  week  now  asking  every  day 
when  could  we  participate  in  the  proc- 
ess. 

Do  you  call  it  bipartisanship  when 
your  side  agrees  to  something  and 
they  come  up  with  your  substitute,  we 
are  not  consulted,  and  we  do  not  get  a 
chance  to  say  anything,  that  you 
worked  for  2  or  almost  3  weeks  to  try 
to  get  51  votes  on  your  side,  and  then 
when  you  did  not  get  51  votes  on  your 
side  and  we  are  trying  to  participate  in 
a  bipartisanship  compromise  now— my 
friend,  is  that  partisanship  on  our 
side? 

You  talked  about  Muskie  and  Bell- 
mon.  Do  you  remember  who  was  in 
the  majority  then?  We  were  in  the  ma- 
jority then,  the  Democrats  were.  At 
the  time  we  were  in  the  majority,  ev- 
erything that  went  through  the 
Budget  Committee  was  taken  up  fimc- 
tion  by  fimction,  category  by  category. 
There  were  no  caucuses  that  went  in 
and  presented  a  plan  at  3:30  in  the  af- 
teroon  that  was  voted  out  at  10.  as 
happened  last  year  on  the  budget. 
There  was  no  Democratic  plan  that 
came  out.  It  was  a  process  that  we 
went  through. 

We  had  a  majority.  And  we  came  to 
the  floor  and  Senator  Muskie  and  Sen- 
ator Bellmon  stood  back  to  back  and 
fought  for  the  committee  position. 
That  is  something  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  asked  for.  the  ability 
to  do  that  in  the  Budget  Committee, 
asked  for  that  on  this  floor,  talked 
about  that  for  weeks. 

Now  you  are  talking  about  this  as  a 
partisan  process  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  appears  that  way 
to  this  Senator.  What  you  recite  is  in- 
teresting history.  I  say  to  my  friend. 
But  what  led  to  those  positions  that 
came  out  of  the  Budget  Committee 
this  year?  Solid  opposition  from  your 
side  to  the  concepts  that  came  in  the 
President's  budget,  solid  opposition 
here.  Why  is  it  with  48  people  on  this 


from  Alaska  smokes  the  same  pipe 
maybe  that  the  President  does.  That  is 
bipartisanship  means  "You  follow 
what  I  say."  That  is  bipartisanship. 
But  if  you  disagree  with  it  at  all.  you 
are  being  partisan. 

You  said  the  President's  plan.  The 
President  said  in  his  state  of  the 
Union  speech  that  he  wanted  a  bipar- 
tisan economic  policy.  Until  today, 
until  today,  we  have  not  had  any  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  that  bipar- 
tisan policy,  and  by  golly  you  are 
trying  to  take  it  away  from  us  today.  I 
am  reminded  of  the  old  farmer  who 
they  put  out  of  the  room  because  he 
smelled.  He  had  manure  in  his  hair. 
He  said.  "Gosh,  you  can  kick  me  out 
for  smelling,  but  don't  rub  it  in  my 
hair." 

It  is  kind  of  like  you  are  talking  with 
us  that  way. 

No.  we  want  to  participate.  We  have 
some  concern. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  All  I  will  say  to  my 
friend,  and  again  I  am  saying  the  pen- 
dulum swings  and.  believe  me.  this 
process  will  be  political  unless  what  we 
are  going  through  now  comes  to  a 
halt. 
Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  was  just  going  to 
say  to  my  good  friend  from  Florida.  I 
used  the  word  "incredulous"  the  other 
day.  and  they  told  me  it  was  incredi- 
ble, not  incredulous.  Is  that  what  you 
meant? 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  just  repeated  what  I 
heard  my  good  friend  from  New 
Mexico  say. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Then  you  meant 
incredible. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  am  delighted  that  he 
has  corrected  us. 
Mr.  MELCHER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  indi- 
cated he  would  like  to  have  2  minutes? 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Yes. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  2  minutes. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  It  has  been  difficult 
to  find  out  what  the  deficit  is  if  this 
amendment  is  adopted.  But  as  I  under- 
stand from  the  author  of  the  modifica- 
tion which  was  accepted  by  the  author 
of  the  amendment,  the  first  year  defi- 
cit would  be  $184  billion.  We  voted  on 
whether  or  not  we  would  accept  $192 
billion  and  rejected  that. 

The  second  year  the  modification 
would  be  $178  billion  in  deficit.  We 
just  rejected  $186  billion. 

The  third  year  would  be  $142  billion, 
and  we  just  rejected  $147  billion. 
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In  each  case  the  budget  deficits  in 
this  amendment  are  still  too  high  and 
it  ought  to  be  rejected. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  on  the 
discussion  about  the  bipartisanism  of 
this  budget  debate. 

On  our  side,  the  term  tinky-dink  was 
used  and  on  the  other  side  I  just  heard 
the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee talk  about  a  big  crap  game.  If  that 
is  bipartisanship  applying  to  this 
budget  process,  it  is  a  pretty  loose 
term. 

I  think  the  figures  we  are  being 
asked  to  vote  on  are  pretty  loose  and 
they  are  just  shoved  out  here,  off  the 
floor.  I  dare  say  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  does  not  have 
these  figures.  Is  that  true?  Does  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
have  these  figures  I  just  read  off? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  apologize  to  my 
good  friend. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  was  reading  off 
the  deficit  figures  which  would  exist  if 
this  amendment,  as  modified,  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say  while 
all  this  staff  is  here  which  assisted  the 
Senator  form  his  numbers,  I  do  not 
vouch  for  them.  If  I  were  offering  the 
amendment,  they  would  be  prepared 
in  the  same  way.  The  numbers  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  were  pre- 
pared by  the  professional  staff.  If  he 
wants  to  give  them  to  me,  I  will  give 
them  to  the  distinguished  Senator. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  will  save  the  time 
of  the  body.  I  read  them  off  and  they 
are  in  the  record. 

It  does  point  out  that  these  figures 
are  just  out  here  and  penciled  in  and 
are  really  not  very  firm. 

The  chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee just  brought  out  another  one, 
$20  billion  which  was  supposed  to  be 
lost  from  the  modification  of  the  with- 
holding tax  provision. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  $18.6  billion. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  figure  of  $18.6 
billion.  That  points  out  how  these  fig- 
ures are  thrown  around  loosely.  The 
Joint  Taxation  Committee,  that 
guided  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  while  we  were  debating 
that  issue,  came  to  me  afterward  and 
said  the  true  figures 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  2  more  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  The  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  said  $20  bil- 
lion, then  $18.6  billion.  After  the 
hassle  was  over,  5  days  after  that 
hassle  and  debate  were  over  on  with- 
holding, the  staff  of  the  Joint  Tax- 
ation Committee  came  to  me  to  de- 
scribe what  the  official  figures  were.  I 
will  inform  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  they  said  that  they 
are  $13.5  billion.  During  the  course  of 
that  debate,  we  went  from  $20  billion 
to  $18  billion  and  I  guess  to  $13.5  bil- 
lion, although  it  has  not  caught  up  yet 


with  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

The  point  is  when  Treasury  gives 
you  a  figure,  it  may  be  changed  the 
next  day.  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  may  give  you  a  figure  that 
varies  from  the  Treasury  on  the  same 
day.  But  the  fact  is  that  these  figures 
are  not  firm  and  when  they  are 
thrown  out  here  as  if  they  are  firm, 
everyone  can  take  it  with  a  huge  grain 
of  salt.  I  don't  think  this  is  the  way  to 
approve  a  budget. 

I  do  not  like  that.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  is  misleading.  It  is  misleading 
to  the  Senate  and  misleading  to  the 
public  to  throw  these  figures  out  as  if 
they  are  firm  figures  and  you  can 
hang  your  hat  on  them.  You  cannot 
hang  your  hat  on  them;  they  are  just 
an  estimate.  Particularly  are  they  an 
estimate  on  revenue  gains  when  you 
get  them  from  the  Treasury  on  some- 
thing they  support,  because  they  are 
likely  to  mislead  us  by  10  or  20  percent 
on  any  of  their  estimates  of  what  the 
adjustments  are  in  taxes  after  it  is  en- 
acted. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  for  one  moment? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Montana 
that  the  figures  involved  in  this 
amendment  are  calculated  in  precisely 
the  same  way  as  are  the  figures  in  the 
resolution  before  us  from  the  Budget 
Committee  and  all  other  proposals 
which  have  been  before  this  body  for 
the  past  2  weeks.  They  are  exactly  as 
precise  as  those. 

The  Senator  is,  of  course,  correct: 
No  one  knows  precisely  what  is  going 
to  happen  in  2  or  3  years.  The  real 
point  is  all  of  them  are  comparable. 
The  revenue  figures  are  not  supplied 
by  the  Treasury.  They  are  the  figures 
which  we  as  sponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment have  deemed  to  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  amend- 
ment. They  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Treasury  at  all.  They  are  compara- 
ble to  all  of  the  other  figures  on  which 
the  Senator  from  Montana  has  voted 
or  will  vote  on  the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  That  is  a  positive 
statement.  I  accept  his  figures  as  the 
most  accurate  that  are  available  at 
this  time.  Even  with  that  the  deficits 
in  this  amendment  are  too  high. 

Mr.  EXON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distingushed  Senator 
from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee,  I 
have  been  listening  to  the  debate  with 
keen  interest.  In  fact,  yesterday  after- 
noon, I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
would  never  ever  have  a  chance  of  get- 
ting a  budget  out  of  the  Senate  and  I 


felt  it  would  be  proper  for  me  to  re- 
consider this  for  the  consideraton  of 
the  Budget  Committee  and  tell  the 
Budget  Committee  to  do  our  work 
right.  We  did  not  do  our  work  right 
and  maybe  we  ought  to  do  it  all  over 
again. 

Mr.  DOLE.  May  we  have  order,  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Before  we  consider  going  back  into 
the  budget  session  again,  I  hope  that, 
in  the  spirit  of  bipartisanship,  we 
would  give  some  instructions  to  the 
Budget  Committee  that  the  Republi- 
cans would  not  caucus  and  the  Demo- 
crats would  not  caucus,  that  we  would 
go  into  the  Budget  Committee  and 
spend  3  days,  if  necessary,  in  that 
Budget  Committee  in  open  session, 
working  out  our  difficulties.  I  may  be 
in  a  position  to  support  an  appeal,  if 
made  at  a  later  date,  to  recommit  this 
to  the  Budget  Committee. 

I  would  simply  say  that  we  talk 
about  bipartisanship  all  too  often,  but 
we  do  very  little  about  it.  The  record 
will  show  that  this  Senator  has  been 
on  the  floor  the  last  2  days  offering  to 
cooperate,  as  I  have  frequently,  to 
bring  out  a  true  bipartisan  budget. 

I  think  one  thing  that  we  are  contin- 
ually overlooking,  and  if  there  is  one 
thing  that  has  been  hardly  mentioned, 
it  is  the  key  matter  with  regard  to  the 
budget:  that  is  the  deficit.  I  do  not 
know  how  many  people  in  the  country 
understand  budgets,  but  they  all  know 
what  deficits  are. 

Instead  of  talking  about  a  budget 
that  would  produce  the  lowest  deficit 
that  may  help  get  this  coimtry  back 
on  track,  that  may  insure  lowering  in- 
terest rates  to  something  reasonable, 
we  hear  the  continual  talk  about  parti- 
sanship, about  the  fact  that  we  lack 
cooperation,  about  the  fact  that  we 
are  debating  here  tax  increases.  I 
think  we  should  be  debating— in  my 
opinion— deficits  and  how  the  deficits 
are  going  to  affect  the  economy  of  this 
country  and  this  world  in  the  years 
ahead. 

I  look  at  the  Weicker-Gorton  amend- 
ment before  us  and,  from  the  figures 
that  have  been  presented  to  me,  Mr. 
President,  the  Weicker-Gorton  amend- 
ment, as  compared  with  the  resolution 
that  was  reported  out  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  would  increase  the  deficits 
by  $21  billion  in  1984,  $31  billion  in 
1985,  $11  billion  in  1986,  $18  billion  in 
1987.  and  $28  billion  in  1988.  It  may  be 
a  significant  step  in  the  right  direction 
that  the  Weicker-Gorton  proposal  is 
$22  billion  lower  in  deficits  than  the 
President's  budget  as  submitted  and 
$199  billion  lower  than  the  Domenici- 
Baker  compromise. 


I  have  been  trying  to  concentrate  on 
deficits.  I  think  it  is  important,  that 
we  have  a  responsibility  here. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  used  the  3 
minutes  yielded  to  him. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  think  it  is  important 
here,  Mr.  President,  that  we  do  focus 
in  on  the  budget,  but  while  focusing  in 
on  the  budget.  I  think  we  should  ask 
ourselves,  what  is  the  budget  all 
about?  It  is  to  support  in  the  most  re- 
sponsible way  the  functions  of  Gov- 
ernment and  with  no  deficit  at  all. 
Yet.  here  we  are,  considering  passing  a 
resolution  that  will  skyrocket  the  defi- 
cits to  the  $200  billion  level  and  keep 
them  there  nearly  as  long  as  we  can 
see  into  the  future. 

There  were  two  interesting  stories 
printed  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning,  one  by 
Mr.  George  F.  Will  and  the  other  by 
Mr.  Hobart  Rowan,  that  tied  into  the 
heart  of  this  matter.  I  would  hope 
that  whatever  we  do  here,  we  should 
base  it  primarily  on  what  we  can  do  to 
reduce  the  deficit— whether  we  can  do 
it  here,  whether  we  have  to  recommit 
this  to  the  Budget  Committee  with 
some  instruction  to  bring  something 
back  that  can  get  51  votes.  Whatever 
it  is,  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  try 
to  protect  the  budget  process.  Without 
it,  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  a  worse 
deficit  in  the  future  than  the  deficit  I 
see  on  the  board  behind  me. 

I  certainly  hope  that,  whatever 
action  the  Senate  takes  on  the  amend- 
ment presently  before  us,  the  Senate 
will  oppose  it  because  it  does  not  get 
the  deficits  down  to  even  the 
unacceptable  high  level  that  we  came 
out  of  the  Budget  Committee  with. 

I  yield  the  floor. 
•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President, 
today  huge  budget  deficits  hang  in 
front  of  America's  economy  like  stop- 
lights, stoplights  that  threaten  to  halt 
a  sustained  recovery.  Continued  long- 
term  deficits  will  confirm  expectations 
of  rekindled  inflation,  hold  interest 
rates  high,  depress  investment,  and 
limit  job  opportunities. 

It  is  an  axiom  of  budget  arithmetic 
that  a  responsible  budget  resolution 
will  result  in  budget  deficits  that  de- 
cline from  each  year  to  the  next.  We 
must  now  accept  the  hard  corollary  of 
this  budgetary  axiom:  Some  revenues 
need  to  be  raised  to  support  the  mili- 
tary and  domestic  outlay  that  Con- 
gress, by  its  votes,  has  deemed  reason- 
able and  appropriate  for  our  great 
Nation. 

To  modify  the  revenue  program  is 
not  to  repudiate  the  past.  In  1981  we 
simply  went  too  far.  To  reverse  our  ex- 
cesses and  to  raise  some  revenues  wiU 
actually  improve  our  chances  of  re- 
storing a  healthy  economy. 

When  this  budget  debate  is  over,  the 
American    people    will    look    at    our 


bottom  line.  What  size  deficits  will  its  personnel  levels  would  be  29  per-  - 

they  see?  Will  deficits  be  stuck  at  cent  below  1981  levels  if  the  adminis- 

nearly  $200  billion  as  far  as  the  eye  tration's  proposed  1984  budget  were 

can  see?  Or  will  they  see  deficits  be-  accepted. 

ginning  downward  toward  our  tradi-  The  budget  resolution  as  reported 

tional  economic  patterns?  takes  a  small  step  to  correcting  that 

Let  us  consider  the  size  of  the  defi-  situation:  It  provides  for  an  increase  in 

cits  in  relation  to  the  economy  as  a  t^e  Superfund  authorization  for  haz- 

whole.  The  fiscal  1983  deficit  wlU  be  ardous  waste  clean  up.  and  it  raises 

^•lPS[5.®"^  °'  the  gross  national  prod-  ^^e  research  and  development  budget 

"^^KT^  represents  a  post- World  War  3^  ^tiy  over  the  1983  funding  level. 

"  ^H*^V  ^^  ^^"^  ,^^^\  ^  ^^^  ^^T'  But  this  small  increment,  sound  as  it 

math  of  the  worst  postwar  recession  ^  ^           .       suf f icientlv  far  to  reoair 

up  to  that  time,  the  deficit  reached  fhe  ^2e  doS  S  toe  a^enJy  (SJS 

only  4  percent  of  GNP.  The  time  to  J|Jg  iast2      ars                    agency  over 

TSm^?SrMSe"R«:oHX>   a   table  ,  "  V"*.  "^^T  ^ 'i!,^  f  f  ^t  ""^'^ 

showing  the  actual  deficits  as  a  per-  "»«.   ^"^^    o*  ,  ^^^^    administration  s 

centage  of  GNP  over  the  last  decade  ^^^sire  for  regulatory  reform    and  it 

and  projected  deficits  under  our  new  **»  »  goal  approached  in  the  m^t 

proposal.  meat-ax  fashion  unagmable.  It  finally 

The  choices  now  are  clear:  We  can  resulted  in  the  resignation  of  the  top 

have  no  budget  at  all.  The  Nation  can  management  of  EPA  and  what  we  all 

have  unending,  unacceptable  deficits,  hope  will  be  a  revival  of  its  capacity 

Or  we  can  act  to  bring  deficits  under  and  its  commitment  to  carry  out  the 

control.  laws  as  they  are  written,  under  the  di- 

Our  proposal  offers  real  hope  for  a  rection  of  the  new  Administrator, 

sustained  recovery  and  increased  em-  But  we  caimot  expect  the  new  Ad- 

ployment,  for  a  decade  of  investment  ministrator  to  succeed  unless  we  give 

in  the  future,  and  for  growing  prosper-  him  adequate  tools  with  which  to  do 

ity  and  global  influence.  Failure  to  the  job.  And  the  resolution  before  us 

make  the  hard  decision— to  increase  now  simply  would  not  do  that, 

revenues— would  set  in  motion  a  train  The  2-year-long  assault  on  the  EPA 

of  forces  that  will  be  impossible  to  is  now  over.  The  administration  is  now 

control  later  on.  faced  with  the  need  to  regain  both  its 

The  table  follows:  credibility  and  the  initiative  in  uphold- 

mm .EHOT «. PE^KE Of  M G«OSS         ^.^-^^^rr^e^  ^^^S.JZ 
NATIONAL  PRODUCT  provide  the  agency  and  its  staff  with 

the  resources  they  will  need  to  do  that 
credibly  and  effectively.  We  carmot 
afford  yet  another  year  in  which  the 
commitment  of  the  EPA  to  its  job  re- 
mains in  question.  We  cannot  afford 
yet  another  year  in  which  the  hazard- 
ous potential  of  a  new  Times  Beach 
may  be  realized.  We  cannot  afford  an- 
other year  in  which  needed  environ- 
mental controls  are  delayed  for  want 
of  adequate  research  while  funding  for 
that  needed  research  is  cut. 

The  EPA  has  identified  419  hazard- 
ous waste  sites  nationwide  which 
demand  priority  attention.  These  are 
not  minor  inconveniences  which  may 
be  easily  avoided  by  the  people  living 
near    them.-  These    are    dump    sites 

»*-   xiTT'Tz-uTTrr  T     T  o^  r^\^»^.xA  fKof     wWch  havc  thc  potcntial  to  contami- 
Mr.  MITCHELL   I  am  pleased  that  ^       ^ 

the  pending  amendment  provides  suf-  rr^  ""^    j  __      j*  "„,v:i„v,  „««  k«  « 

ficient  budget  authority  to  enable  the  these  are  dump  sites  which  can  be  a 

Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  ^'^f^  ^nd  present  danger  to  the  health 

f  ulf  iU  its  mandated  responsibilities.  of  the  local  communities 

This     amendment     would     simply  If  the  agency  had  identified  419  fires 

return  the  budget  of  the  EPA  to  its  fuming    out    of    control    acrMS    the 

1981  level  Nation,  we  would  not  have  waited  for 

If  we  are  to  restore  the  ability  of  over  2  years  before  taking  action.  But 

this  agency  to  function,  the  provision  these  hazardous  waste  sites  are  every 

of  adequate  funding  is  an  essential  bit  as  dangerous  as  uncontrolled  fires, 

precondition.  Indeed,  because  they  are  not  always 

The  budget  and  personnel  levels  at  perceived  as  an  active  threat,  they  are 

the  EPA  have  been  drastically  reduced  even  more  dangerous,  because  people 

over  the  last  2  years.  The  agency's  op-  in  local  communities  are  not  clearly 

erating  budget  would  be  44  percent  forewarned  of  the  dangers  and  have 

lower  in  inflation-adjusted  terms,  and  no  direct  way  to  protect  themselves. 
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This  amendment  would  provide  that 
at  least  half  the  available  funds  in  the 
Superfund  account  be  spent  to  deal 
with  those  waste  sites. 

The  Superfund  program  was  estab- 
lished 2yi  years  ago,  and  it  is  surely 
not  too  much  to  expect,  midway 
through  the  program,  that  its  provi- 
sions be  implemented  for  the  purposes 
set  forth  in  the  law. 

But  it  became  clear  in  the  course  of 
hearings  on  the  progress  of  Superfund 
implementation,  that  there  existed  in 
the  top  administrators  of  EPA.  an  un- 
stated, but  effectively  implemented 
desire  to  limit  the  expenditures  from 
Superfund  in  order  to  make  certain 
that  sufficient  funds  remained  when 
the  law  expired  to  give  plausibility  to 
the  notion  that  the  law  was  uimeces- 
sary  in  the  first  place. 

Whether  that  was  an  actual  policy 
goal  explicit  in  the  intentions  of  those 
formerly  in  charge  of  the  agency  is 
now  a  moot  point.  What  is  not  moot, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  this  deliber- 
ate slowdown  policy,  implicit  or  explic- 
it, has  severely  curtailed  the  rate  at 
which  Congress  anticipated  the  law 
would  operate.  That  is  a  result  that 
should  now  be  corrected  as  speedily  as 
possible. 

The  record  of  cleanups  to  date  is 
paltry.  Of  the  419  sites  identified  as 
priority  sites,  EPA  has  provided  fund- 
ing to  help  clean  up  just  78.  The  other 
341  sites  have  been  left  just  as  they 
were  found:  Deadly  hazards  to  close-by 
communities,  potential  threats  to  the 
ground  water  above  which  they  are  lo- 
cated, and  a  serious  concern  to  each  of 
44  states  in  which  they  are  located.  It 
is  well  past  time  that  these  identified 
hazards  are  eliminated.  The  amend- 
ment we  propose  today  would  move  us 
a  substantial  step  toward  that  goal. 

In  addition  to  adequately  funding 
the  crucial  Superfund  cleanup  effort, 
this  amendment  would  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  rebuilding  the  capacity  of  the 
EPA  to  define,  regulate  and  aid  in  the 
cleanup  of  other  pollutants. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  the 
States  is  particularly  important.  As 
the  States  are  given  more  and  broader 
responsibilities  for  environmental  pro- 
tection and  cleanup,  the  resources  de- 
voted to  helping  them  fulfill  that  task 
are  in  danger  of  being  seriously  dimin- 
ished. 

The  administration's  budget  figures 
for  1984  would  represent  a  36-percent 
decrease  from  1981  for  the  grants 
which  States  use  to  carry  out  environ- 
mental laws.  At  a  time  when  State 
government  budgets  are  every  bit  as 
tight  as  the  National  Government's,  a 
continued  decrease  in  these  grant  pro- 
grams will  simply  result  in  delays  in 
granting  permits,  reductions  in  essen- 
tial staff  to  enforce  requirements,  and 
retard  the  delegation  of  added  respon- 
sibilities to  the  State  level. 

Such  an  overall  outcome  will  not 
have  an  effect  limited  to  the  single 


budgetary  year  of  this  resolution;  it 
will  have  a  lasting  and  cumulative 
effect  on  the  entire  nationwide  effort 
to  maintain  existing  laws  in  force,  to 
strengthen  the  enforcement  of  current 
standards  and  to  overcome  the  results 
of  past  pollution  as  well  as  prevent 
new  technologies  from  adding  to  it. 
Such  an  outcome  would  have  an  effect 
on  the  health  and  lives  of  Americans 
in  future  years  well  beyond  its  effect 
in  this  one  budgetary  year.  And  it  is 
an  effect  we  cannot  afford  to  permit. 

The  most  fundamental  responsibility 
of  a  national  government  is  to  protect 
the  well-being  of  its  people.  To  that 
end,  we  devote  billions  of  dollars  for 
the  national  security.  We  devote  bil- 
lions to  income  support  programs  to 
assure  that  no  American  lives  in  depri- 
vation. It  is  no  less  fundamental  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  assure  that  Americans  need 
not  fear  that  the  air  they  breathe  and 
the  water  they  drink  as  a  threat  to 
their  health. 

Increased  funding  is  a  way  to  carry 
out  that  responsibility  effectively.  The 
funding  for  EPA  in  this  amendment 
represents  the  most  minimal  commit- 
ment we  can  and  should  make  to  car- 
rying out  the  laws  which  protect  our 
people  from  the  hazards  of  our  indus- 
trial society. 

The  funds  in  this  amendment 
cannot,  alone  and  immediately,  make 
up  for  the  last  2  years  of  mismanage- 
ment at  EPA.  They  cannot  overcome, 
immediately,  the  suspicion  that  has 
been  fostered.  But  this  is  a  downpay- 
ment  we  can  make  now  to  indicate  our 
seriousness  and  our  commitment  to  re- 
storing the  traditional,  bipartisan  Fed- 
eral responsibilty  for  the  national  en- 
vironment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  it. 

Several  Senators.  Vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  back  any  re- 
maining time  I  have  on  the  opposition 
side. 

Have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  or- 
dered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pryor)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QuAYLE).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  46, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  86  Leg] 
YEAS-46 


Dodd 

Johnston 

Presaler 

Durenberger 

Kaasebaum 

Riegle 

Eagleton 

Kennedy 

Rudman 

Ford 

Lautenberg 

Sarbanes 

Gorton 

Leahy 

Sasser 

Hut 

Mathlas 

Specter 

Hatfield 

Matsunaga 

Stafford 

Heinz 

Metzenbaum 

Stennis 

Holllngs 

Mitchell 

Tsongas 

Huddleston 

Moynihan 

Weicker 

Inouye 

Packwood 

Jackson 

Pell 
NAYS-53 

Abdnor 

Ooldwater 

Nickles 

Armstrong 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Baker 

Hatch 

Percy 

Baucus 

Hawkins 

Proxmire 

Bentsen 

Hecht 

Quayle 

Boren 

Heflin 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Roth 

Burdick 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Stevens 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Symms 

DeConcini 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Levin 

Tower 

Dole 

Long 

Trible 

Domenlcl 

Lugar 

Wallop 

East 

Mattingly 

Warner 

Exon 

McClure 

Wilson 

Gam 

Melcher 

Zorinsky 

Glenn 

Murkowski 

Andrews 

Bradley 

Cranston 

Biden 

Byrd 

D'Amato 

Bingaman 

Chafee 

Danforth 

BoEchwitz 

Chiles 

Dixon 

NOT  VOTING— 1 
Pryor 

So  Mr.  Weicker's  amendment  (No. 
1262),  as  modified,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  classify  my  vote  for  the 
Gorton-Weicker  substitute  amend- 
ment to  the  budget. 

My  vote  was  not  in  support  of  the 
tax  or  spending  policies  included  in 
that  amendment.  And  my  vote  was 
certainly  not  in  support  of  or  in  favor 
of  the  tremendous  deficits  included  in 
that  proposal.  As  I  explained  to  the 
Senate  during  our  deliberations  these 
past  2  weeks,  there  is  an  alternative 
budget  that  is  fair,  effective,  and  that 
would  return  us  to  a  balanced  budget 
in  the  near  future.  All  it  would  require 
is  the  courage  of  Congress  to  move  to 
a  freeze  on  Federal  spending.  I  lost 
that  battle  but  I  am  convinced  now, 
more  than  ever,  that  the  deficits  must 
be  reduced  and  that  a  freeze  is  the 
most  practical  way  to  achieve  that. 

But  my  vote  for  this  amendment  was 
a  vote  for  the  budget  process.  It  is  nec- 
essary that  the  Senate  pass  a  budget 
resolution.  Returning  this  resolution 
to  the  committee  is  not  the  answer;  it 
is  instead  an  abdication  by  the  Senate 
of  its  responsibilities.  For  this  reason, 
I  reluctantly  supported  this  amend- 
ment. I  did  not  support  the  policies  in- 
cluded therein,  but  it  Is  now  important 
for  the  Congress  to  demonstate  that  it 
can  administer  to  our  budget  process 
and  that  it  can  pass  a  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, will  yield  to  me  for  a  moment, 
as  I  indicated  in  my  remarks  earlier,  I 
think  it  is  time  now  to  recommit  this 
resolution  to  the  committee  with  the 
request  that  they  use  their  tender 
mercies  to  come  together  on  a  true  bi- 
partisan basis  and  produce  a  resolu- 
tion that  we  can  support. 

It  happens  that  the  act  already  pro- 
vides a  time  limitation,  so  we  do  not 
need  to  worry  about  that.  It  is  3  days. 
It  may  be  that  in  those  days  that  calm 
and  reason  will  prevail  and  we  can  find 
something. 

I  repeat  that  I  am  determined  to  the 
ext«nt  that  it  is  possible  to  do  so  to  get 
a  budget  resolution. 

As  soon  as  the  committee  reports 
back,  it  is  my  intention,  of  course,  to 
ask  the  Senate  to  turn  once  again  to 
its  consideration.  It  is  privileged,  and 
we  will  take  it  up  and  there  will  be 
time  remaining. 

I  inquire  of  the  Chair:  How  many 
hours  now  remain  for  debate  on  the 
resolution?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
hours  and  twelve  minutes  remain. 

Mr.  BAKER.  When  it  comes  back 
then  there  will  be  more  than  3  hours, 
assuming  there  is  no  debate  on  the 
motion  to  recommit.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  there  is  no  requirement  for 
a  rollcall  vote  on  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. Of  course,  we  can  have  one  if  the 
Members  wish. 

If  it  is  recommitted,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  confer  with  the  minority  leader 
to  see  if  we  can  take  up  once  again  as 
the  order  requires  the  immigration 
bill,  and  there  may  be  one  vote  on  an 
amendment  to  the  inmiigration  bill. 
After  that  is  disposed  of  it  will  be  my 
intention  to  ask  the  Senate  to  go  out 
until  Monday. 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is 
nodding  his  head.  That  may  not  be 
possible. 

While  we  focus  on  the  other  matter, 
then,  of  the  motion  to  recommit,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
would  permit  me  to  confer  with  him, 
with  the  Senator  from  Arizona,  and 
with  the  minority  leader  and  we  will 
try  to  arrange  that  sequence. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Very  good. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  majority  leader  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  It  is  the  majority 
leader's  intention  to  recommit  the  res- 
olution and  after  it  is  brought  back  by 
the  committee  to  be  a  completely  dif- 
ferent resolution.  I  take  it.  in  the 
Chamber,  than  before  and  open  to 
amendment.  I  assimie  at  that  point. 
But  that  whole  process  would  then  be 
compressed  into  3  hours.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  is  what  the  act  provides. 


Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Does  the  act  provide 
that  if  a  motion  to  recommit  prevails 
and  the  committee  reports  in  not  more 
than  3  days  the  time  remaining  for 
debate  on  the  resolution  so  reported  is 
the  time  remaining  at  the  time  of  re- 
committal? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
the  interpretation  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  majority  leader  feel  that  that 
would  provide  the  Senate  with  a  rea- 
sonable opportunity  to  act  on  what- 
ever the  committee  may  bring  back  to 
us  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  change  that  time.  I  have  no  desire 
to  limit  the  Senate  in  the  amount  of 
time  that  it  wishes  to  debate  that 
measure. 

I  am  simply  saying  that  by  statute 
Senators  are  guaranteed  that  time, 
and  I  will  confer  with  the  minority 
leader  and  with  the  two  managers.  If 
they  wish  to  extend  that  time  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
do  that. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Did  I  hear  the  ma- 
jority leader  correctly  that  he  looks 
forward  to  a  bipartisan  solution  to  the 
budget,  in  effect  a  bipartisan  budget 
resolution? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  do.  I  have  other 
remarks  I  will  make  on  that  subject  to 
the  Senator  in  private.  I  likened  it  to 
the  effort  of  early  Christians  to  find 
the  Holy  Ghost,  but  at  this  moment  I 
will  not  proceed  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  only  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  majority  leader  and  say 
he  has  the  support  of  many  Senators 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  for  that,  even 
though  he  can  only  discuss  it  in  the 
most  secret  recesses  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  beg  to  differ  with  the 
Senator.  I  am  perfectly  happy  to  dis- 
cuss it  in  public.  It  is  only  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  shock  the  conscience  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may,  I  now  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  so 
that  he  may  make  the  motion  and 
then  wc  can  decide  if  we  need  a  roll- 
call vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  SENATE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  27 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  I 
move  to  recommit  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  27  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee with  an  instruction  to  the  commit- 
tee that  the  resolution  be  reported 
back  within  3  days,  not  counting  any 


days  on  which  the  Senate  is  not  in  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  on 
that.  I  am  delighted  with  what  the 
majority  leader  said,  that  we  can  sit 
down  and  determine  what  would  be  a 
fair  amount  of  time  to  come  out,  and  I 
certainly  do  not  wish  to  see  us  have 
another  50  hours.  We  do  not  need 
that.  But  I  think  we  need  adequate 
time  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  I  am  sincere 
about  that  and  I  will  talk  to  the  two 
managers  and  the  minority  leader  on 
that  subject. 

I  wish  to  say  more  seriously  than  I 
said  a  moment  ago  that  I  really  do  be- 
lieve the  two  managers,  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  minority  member, 
have  an  opportunity  now  to  go  back  to 
the  committee  and  their  members  and 
say,  "Look,  you  know  that  two  or 
three  sides  to  this  issue  had  their  day. 
and  it  is  time  now  that  we  sit  down  to- 
gether and  see  what  we  can  work  out." 

I  am  anxious  to  do  that.  If  I  can  be 
helpful  in  that  respect  I  offer  my  serv- 
ices in  the  effort. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  we  are  delighted  to  hear  of  an 
offer  of  having  a  bipartisan  effort  in 
the  committee.  I  think  our  Democratic 
members  will  certainly  be  there  look- 
ing to  participate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  if  the  Budget  Committee  is  going 
to  solve  this  on  a  bipartisan  basis  and 
they  wish  to  know  how  much  taxes  we 
raise  they  consult  with  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  other  members  on  the 
Finance  Committee.  I  think  it  is  going 
to  go  back  to  decide  what  the  revenue 
nimibers  are.  and  we  are  very  happy  to 
do  that.  In  fact,  we  are  reconciled  to 
some  revenue  figure.  We  would  cer- 
tainly be  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
Budget  Committee  in  advance. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Kansas 
that  I  appreciate  his  comments.  I 
think  he  would  acknowledge  that  as 
far  as  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
concerned  when  it  comes  to  matters 
within  his  committee  on  such  things 
as  reconciliation  I  have  regularly  con- 
sulted with  him  and  his  expert  staff, 
and  I  do  not  intend  to  change  that 
policy. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

TOWARD  A  BALANCED  BUDGET 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  deeply 
regret  that  the  Senate  has  not  been 
able  to  fundamentally  restructure 
America's  budgetary  priorities.  The 
American  economy  profoundly  needs 
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deficit  reductions  leading  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  soon.  We  need  to  get  to  a 
balanced  budget  by  one  fundamental 
course  of  action— reductions  in  Gov- 
ernment spending.  While  reducing 
Government  spending,  we  also  need  to 
reapportion  Federal  spending  to  in- 
crease our  defense  and  military  capa- 
bilities. We  simply  have  no  choice  but 
to  rebuild  America's  defenses.  The 
Soviet  Union  will  not  allow  us  to  con- 
tinue in  the  old  ways  of  the  past— in- 
creasing entitlements  and  other  do- 
mestic spending  while  cutting  back  de- 
fense spending. 

Moreover,  while  cutting  domestic 
spending,  increasing  defense,  and  re- 
ducing deficits,  we  must  avoid  raising 
taxes.  Not  only  will  tax  increases  not 
balance  the  budget  themselves,  but 
they  will  choke  off  increasing  econom- 
ic growth,  which  has  been  resulting  in 
net  increases  in  revenues.  The  Ameri- 
can Republic  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  resisting  excessive  taxation, 
and  we  must  remain  true  to  our  histor- 
ic principles  by  unleashing  the  miracu- 
lous American  economic  engine.  The 
American  economy,  properly  freed 
from  too  heavy  a  tax  burden,  too  large 
deficits,  and  too  much  domestic  spend- 
ing, is  admired  all  over  the  world  as 
the  best  means  of  producing  the  most 
good  for  the  most  people.  American 
free  enterprise,  too  often  hampered  by 
excessive  taxes  or  high  interest  rates 
induced  by  large  deficits,  is  the  best 
means  of  providing  for  the  general 
welfare  and  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  Nation. 

Our  free  society  is  sustained  by  our 
free  enterprise  economic  system.  In- 
centives to  produce  and  sell  and  grow 
are  what  makes  America  great.  Our 
budgetary  priorities  must  reflect  our 
desire  to  preserve  the  fundamental 
strength  of  America— the  free  enter- 
prise economic  system. 

In  sum,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
reduce  our  deficits  by  cutting  spending 
while  increasing  defense,  and  by  avoid- 
ing new  taxes.  Spending  cuts  are  the 
only  way  to  quickly  reduce  deficits. 
Unfortunately,  Congress  has  contin- 
ually increased  spending,  rather  than 
reducing  it.  The  old  politics  of  spend 
and  tax,  tax  and  spend  are  still  with 
us.  These  politics  are  difficult  to 
change. 

The  budget  which  most  closely  ap- 
proached what  I  consider  to  be  the 
sound  fiscal  principles  which  have  his- 
torically made  America  strong,  pros- 
perous, and  free  was  the  Hatch- 
Gramm  budget.  This  budget  only  at- 
tracted 23  votes,  but  it  did  lead  to  a 
balanced  budget  by  1989  by  cutting  do- 
mestic spending,  increasing  defense, 
with  marginal  increases  in  taxes.  All 
other  budgets  fail  to  satisfy  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  sound  fiscal 
policy. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  a 
major  question  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed in  this  debate  concerns  the 


military  budget.  We  must  ask:  How 
much  defense  spending  is  enough  to 
guarantee  our  Nation's  security?  And 
how  can  we  most  efficiently  use  that 
money? 

I  served  in  Berlin,  Germany,  as  army 
intelligence  officer  at  the  height  of 
the  cold  war  in  the  1950's.  As  a  result 
of  that  experience,  I  am  under  no  illu- 
sions about  the  seriousness  of  the 
threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union  to 
U.S.  security  and  to  the  security  of  the 
members  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance. 

I  am  an  advocate  of  a  strong  nation- 
al defense,  based  on  a  strategy  of  de- 
terring aggression  and  protecting  our 
Nation's  vital  interests  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate  in  1980. 1 
have  consistently  supported  DOD  au- 
thorization and  appropriations  bills 
which  have  provided  for  real  growth 
in  our  national  defense.  I  have  done  so 
because  our  security  is  threatened  by 
the  Soviet  Union's  continuing  substan- 
tial investment  in  its  armed  forces.  We 
rim  a  considerable  risk  unless  we  re- 
spond to  this  challenge  by  improving 
our  own  Armed  Forces  and  by  simulta- 
neously pressing  for  verifiable  and  bal- 
anced international  agreements  to 
limit  and  reduce  arms. 

We  run  a  similar  kind  of  risk,  howev- 
er, if  we  indiscriminately  throw  money 
at  defense  efforts  which  are  not  part 
of  a  defined  strategy  or  at  weapons 
systems  which  underperform,  do  not 
work,  or  are  unneeded. 

President  Reagan's  defense  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1984  is  not  based  on  a 
defined  set  of  priorities  derived  from  a 
sound  military  strategy. 

Gen.  David  C.  Jones,  former  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
during  February  2  Budget  Committee 
hearing,  described  the  all-encompass- 
ing nature  of  the  administration's  de- 
fense plan: 

It  is  a  little  hard  to  go  in  and  figure  out 
just  what  is  the  strategy,  because  the  strate- 
gy document  that  is  written  sort  of  empha- 
sizes everything,  and  then  the  Services  take 
that  and  are  sort  of  able  to  pick  and  choose. 

In  response  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's questions  about  the  strategy 
which  the  President  proposes  to  imple- 
ment. General  Jones  said: 

Even  though  I  applaud  the  fact  that  the 
rhetoric  has  been  toned  down  this  year  com- 
pared to  the  past,  programs  have  not 
changed.  But  the  guidance  that  we  received 
was  to  prepare  for  protracted  nuclear  war, 
to  provide  enduring  survivability  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  to  do  much  more  in  space,  to 
do  much  more  in  air  defense,  and  in  the 
whole  strategic  area  to  go  beyond.  Then  it 
says  let  us  be  able  to  fight  the  Soviets  any 
place  in  the  world  and  implies  simultaneity 
rather  than  a  one-and-a-half  war  or  what- 
ever; and  it  -says  let  us  be  able  to  fight  a 
long  war.  and  let  us  be  able  to  have  a  mari- 
time superiority  with  a  600  ship  Navy;  and 
let  us  be  able  to  go  to  Southwest  Asia;  and 
let  us  improve  our  mobilization  base;  and  let 
us  improve  our  industrial  preparedness. 


You  can  make  a  good  case  for  each  one  of 
these— no  question  about  it.  But  you  cannot 
do  it  all. 

The  administration's  apparent  desire 
to  do  it  all  follows  a  revealing  exercise 
in  one  upsmanship.  During  the  closing 
days  of  the  1980  Presidential  cam- 
paign when  the  annual  defense  budget 
totaled  $158  billion,  Ronald  Reagan 
promised  to  increase  defense  spending 
by  5  percent  in  real  terms.  Following 
the  election.  President  Carter  submit- 
ted to  Congress  a  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1982  in  excess  of  $200  billion.  Not 
to  be  outdone.  President  Reagan  then 
decided  to  seek  a  7-percent  increase  to 
the  already  large  Carter  budget.  As 
Steven  R.  Weisman  noted  in  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine,  the  result  was  a 
"new  growth  rate  [of]  11  percent  after 
inflation,  more  than  twice  what 
Reagan  had  promised." 

This  year  the  President  has  come  to 
us  asking  that  he  be  given  an  11 -per- 
cent increase  in  defense  spending  over 
the  25  percent  in  defense  increases  he 
has  received  since  he  took  office.  He 
asks  this  at  the  same  time  that  he  pro- 
poses to  hold  constant  or  reduce  most 
domestic  programs.  Moreover,  the 
President  remains  adamant  in  oppos- 
ing elimination  of  the  third-year  tax 
cut. 

This  is  a  formula  which  will  jeopard- 
ize rather  than  promote  a  strong 
America.  It  is  a  formula  which  over- 
emphasizes the  military  component  of 
security  while  it  dangerously  disre- 
gards the  economic  component  of  se- 
curity. 

In  our  debates  on  national  defense 
we  often  fail  to  acknowledge  how  im- 
portant to  our  Nation's  security  are 
such  things  as  the  rate  of  economic 
growth,  the  strength  of  the  nonmili- 
tary  industrial  base  and  the  level  of 
productivity. 

I  share  the  view  of  Robert  S.  McNa- 
mara,  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  World  Bank  President,  who.  with 
McGeorge  Bundy.  Cyrus  Vance,  and 
Elmo  Zumwalt,  has  written: 

•  •  •  that  the  economic  foundations  of 
our  national  security,  which  are  every  bit  as 
important  as  the  defense  component,  have 
been  undermined.  The  United  States  faces 
an  economic  problem  of  immense  propor- 
tions, the  solution  to  which  has  not  yet 
been  put  into  place.  Not  only  has  our 
nation,  for  many  years,  been  favoring  con- 
sumption over  investment  by  a  wide  margin, 
it  has  lost  its  competitive  edge  in  world  mar- 
kets; and  real  interest  rates  are  at  such  high 
levels  as  to  make  any  rapid  and  sustained 
reduction  in  unemployment  very  unlikely. 

The  situation  outlined  by  McNa- 
mara  and  his  colleagues  will  get  worse, 
not  better,  as  long  as  we  continue  to 
ignore  the  problem  of  the  deficit.  As  a 
nation,  we  simply  caimot  afford  to 
keep  increasing  the  amount  of  deficit 
each  year. 

The  administration's  own  estimate 
of  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1984  is 
$200  billion,  an  amount  equivalent  to 
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over  6  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product.  This  level  is  unacceptable.  It 
will  inevitably  result  in  the  diversion 
of  private  savings  to  Government  use, 
driving  interest  rates  up  and  leaving 
American  business  starved  for  the  cap- 
ital it  requires  to  expand  and  prosper. 

While  the  administration  defense 
program  will  not  be  exclusively  re- 
sponsible for  the  anticipated  1984  defi- 
cit, it  is  certain  to  be  the  major  con- 
tributor. And,  if  the  administration  is 
successful  in  carrying  out  an  unrealis- 
tic 5-year  defense  plan,  the  deficits  in 
the  late  1980's  and  early  1990's  wiU  be 
even  greater  in  real  terms. 

A  major  reason  for  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  President's  defense  budget  is 
unwisely  weighted  heavily  in  favor  of 
weapons  procurement  instead  of  readi- 
ness spending.  For  example,  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  increases  nucle- 
ar force  funding  by  37  percent  while 
general-purpose  forces  funding  is  lim- 
ited to  an  8-percent  increase.  It  pro- 
ceeds with  extremely  expensive  yet 
uimecessary  programs  such  as  the  B-1 
bomber  while  it  cuts  training  exer- 
cises, and  forces  reductions  in  such 
things  as  annual  flying  hours  per 
naval  aircrew. 

What  this  Congress  approves  for  the 
Pentagon  as  part  of  the  fiscal  year 
1984  budget  will  be  paid  for  by  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  during  much  of  the 
next  decade.  In  fiscal  year  1982,  30 
percent,  roughly  $57  billion,  of  actual 
defense  spending  occurred  as  a  result 
of  authority  granted  by  Congress  in 
prior  fiscal  years.  During  the  coming 
fiscal  year— 1984— the  rate  of  actual 
spending  as  a  result  of  prior  commit- 
ments will  climb  to  35  percent,  or  $77 
billion.  According  to  an  analysis  con- 
ducted by  the  Federation  of  American 
Scientists,  by  the  close  of  fiscal  year 
1984  the  administration  "will  have 
committed  $146  billion  for  spending  in 
future  years." 

I  cannot  express  strongly  enough  my 
concern  over  the  future  procurement 
commitments  we  are  making  this  year. 
When  the  bills  for  all  these-  weapons 
systems  become  due  in  the  late  1980's 
and  early  1990's,  enormous  deficits  re- 
sulting from  high  defense  procure- 
ment outlays  will  be  avoided  only  if 
the  size  of  the  forces  are  reduced,  or  if 
cuts  are  made  in  important  operations 
and  maintenance  accounts. 

After  purchasing  all  this  weaponry,  I 
doubt  seriously  whether  we  will  curtail 
operations,  cut  back  on  proper  mainte- 
nance, or  reduce  the  size  of  our  uni- 
formed services.  The  only  course  of 
action  available  will  be  to  raise  taxes. 

Rudolf  G.  Penner,  in  a  December 
1982  Wall  Street  Journal  opinion  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  War  Over  Pentagon 
Spending"  characterized  the  situation 
this  way: 

While  the  high  deficits  projected  for  1984 
and  1985  represent  a  severe  problem,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  financial  markets  would  take 
a  more  sanguine  view  of  them  if  the  long- 


term  growth  of  defense  spending  and  the 
major  domestic  entitlement  programs  were 
slowed  so  that  the  deficit  is  put  on  a  sharp 
downward  path  in  the  late  1980s. 

And  if  after  a  reasonable  debate,  it  ap- 
pears that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  slow  de- 
fense spending  growth  significantly,  then 
there  is  no  other  responsible  decision  but  to 
commit  ourselves  to  a  higher  tax  burden  in 
the  longer  run  unless  nondefense  programs 
are  cut  more  than  seems  likely. 

Put  another  way.  the  debate  over  weapons 
procurement  in  the  1983  and  1984  budgets  is 
really  a  debate  over  appropriate  tax  policy 
in  the  1985-90  period.  That  point  should  be 
emphasized  again  and  again  until  it  is 
seared  into  our  consciousness. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  accept  the 
administration  defense  program  with 
its  lack  of  a  defined  strategy,  with  its 
overemphasis  on  nuclear  systems  and 
its  underemphasis  on  conventional 
war  readiness  and  sustainability. 
Though  I  believe  in  the  need  for  a 
stronger  defense,  I  do  not  feel  I  re- 
sponsibly can  support  a  budget,  the 
defense  portions  of  which  promise 
either  an  enormous  deficit  burden  or 
substantially  increased  taxes  later  in 
this  decade.  Accordingly,  I  have 
sought,  and  will  continue  to  seek,  a 
more  realistic  increase  of  about  5  per- 
cent in  defense  spending  in  each  of 
the  next  3  years.  That  is  the  level  of 
defense  spending  best  calculated  to  en- 
hance our  national  security,  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  first  concurrent  budget  reso- 
lution as  reported  by  the  committee, 
primarily  because  I  believe  it  is  of 
great  urgency  that  we  cut  the  deficit 
of  this  Government.  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee's resolution,  as  amended  by  the 
Senate  to  accommodate  the  needs  in 
the  areas  of  education,  health  care  for 
the  unemployed,  and  medicaid  for  low- 
income  women,  is  the  best  proposal  we 
have  seen. 

The  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
leagues from  the  other  side,  particu- 
larly as  modified  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Gorton),  represents 
a  significant  improvement  over  the 
other  alternative  presented  by  the  Re- 
publican leadership,  which  I  believe 
the  Senate  wisely  tabled.  Nevertheless, 
I  voted  against  that  amendment  be- 
cause it  was,  in  my  judgment,  second 
best  to  the  one  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. And  I  will  vote,  Mr.  President, 
to  recommit  this  resolution  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  in  the  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  go  ahead  and  pass 
a  resolution  which  does  the  most  to 
cut  the  deficit  and  help  put  this  econo- 
my on  the  march  again. 

SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
majority  leader  what  the  program  is 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day.  I  have  a 
feeling  that  many  Members  may  be 
under  the  impression  that  this  will  be 
the  last  roUcall  vote  if  it  is  a  roUcall 
vote,  and  it  is  perfectly  all  right  with 
me  if  we  have  a  voice  vote  on  it.  But  I 


have  a  feeling,  after  discussing  the  cir- 
cumstance earlier  with  the  majority 
leader,  there  may  be  another  rollcall 
vote  today. 

Mr.  BAKER.  As  the  minority  leader 
and  I  discussed  the  hope  that  when 
this  matter  is  disix>sed  of.  I  trust  by 
recommittal,  that  the  Senate  will 
return  to  the  consideration  of  the  im- 
migration bill,  and  one  amendment, 
the  DeConcini  amendment,  might  be 
disposed  of  yet  today.  But  I  have  been 
getting  furious  hand  signals,  one  from 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the 
other  from  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mi.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  stay  over  here  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  too  long.  In  view 
of  that,  let  me  just  say 

Mr.  BYRD.  Will  the  Senator  use  his 
microphone? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
There  are  some  amenities  over  here 
we  do  not  have  on  our  side.  [Laugh- 
ter.] 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
we  would  not  have  the  necessity  of  a 
rollcall  vote  this  evening  if  the  Sena- 
tor wished  to  lay  down  that  particular 
measure  and  address  it  on  Monday  or 
Tuesday.  But  I  think  we  are  going  to 
reach  an  accord,  I  can  assure  you,  with 
Senator  DeConcini's  proposal,  which  is 
a  transitional  work  program,  a  key 
part  of  the  immigration  legislation.  I 
do  not  believe  there  will  be  a  require- 
ment for  a  rollcall  vote  tonight,  and 
that  issue  will  be  accepted. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
basis  of  that  representation,  then  may 
I  say  to  the  minority  leader  that  if 
there  is  no  rollcall  vote  on  the  motion 
to  recommit,  I  would  not  expect  any 
further  rollcall  votes  today,  and  I  do 
not  anticipate  asking  the  Senate  to  be 
in  session  tomorrow. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if 
this  is  accepted  and  reconunitted.  is  it 
the  intention  then  of  the  leader  that 
we  lay  down  the  immigration  bill  this 
evening  and  what,  then,  would  be  the 
program  for  the  early  part  of  next 
week?  I  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
work  toward  completion  of  the  immi- 
gration legislation,  but  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant since  there  are,  I  believe,  in 
excess  of  15  Members  that  I  know 
about  who  have  amendments  and  who 
wish  to  be  present  when  there  L«  a  vote 
on  that  legislation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  provide, 
after  we  go  on  that  measure  today,  to 
lay  down  and  perhaps  debate  the 
DeConcini  amendment,  and  that  we  go 
out  until  Monday,  and  that  on 
Monday  the  Senate  will  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  immigration  bill,  fol- 
lowing the  conclusion  of  the  debate  on 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ruckelshaus. 
which  will  be  called  up  on  Monday. 

There  is  a  proposal  I  have  not  yet 
cleared  with  the  minority  leader.  But 
in  answer  to  the  Senator's  request,  I 
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would  hope  that  would  be  the  se- 
quence of  events  we  would  cover  on 
Monday. 

Then  there  would  be  final  passage 
on  the  immigration  bill  which  would 
occur  no  later  than  10  p.m.  on  Tues- 
day. May  17. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  Leader,  may  we 
have  some  time  in  which  we  would  not 
have  votes  before  sometime  on 
Monday,  and  I  would  hope  it  would  be 
as  late  as  it  possibly  could  be  to  give 
the  Budget  Committee  time  to  work 
and  people  who  have  traveling  time, 
time  to  get  back? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  happy  to  include 
that.  I  would  be  glad  to  say  that  there 
would  be  no  votes  before  2  p.m. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Make  that  4  p.m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  All  right.  4  p.m. 

Let  me  say  that  a  imanimous-con- 
sent  agreement  we  are  circulating  at 
this  time  provides  that  any  votes  that 
are  ordered  on  Monday  would  be 
stacked  to  occur  on  Tuesday  so  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  will  be  pro- 
tected absolutely  on  that  day. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  time  proposed,  and 
I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  continue 
debate  on  the  inunigration  bill  and 
complete  it.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the 
leader  to  complete  the  immigration 
bUl  before  we  bring  up  the  budget  res- 
olution or  will  it  be  set  aside? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  hope  we  would 
finish  and.  indeed,  this  order  would 
provide  that  we  would  finish  immigra- 
tion no  later  than  10  p.m.  Tuesday, 
and  if  the  Budget  Committee  does 
report  it  would  not  be  my  intention  to 
ask  us  to  tiu-n  back  to  the  budget  reso- 
lution until  after  we  finish  immigra- 
tion on  Tuesday  night. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  just  want 
to  indicate  that  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  return  to  the  immigration 
bill  and  hope  we  can  finish  it  expedi- 
tiously.     

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  wonder  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  would  settle  on  whether 
there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
motion  to  recommit  so  that  we  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee  can  get 
back  to  work. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  the  point  is  ex- 
tremely well  taken.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  will  put  his  motion. 
In  that  case.  I  would  encourage  the 
Chair   to   put   the    question   to   the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  all  remaining 
time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  back  aU  of 
our  time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  to  re- 
commit the  resolution. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  to  re- 
commit was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes  today. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
unsure  as  to  what  business  is  pending 
before  the  Senate.  The  unanimous- 
consent  order  I  guess  automatically 
makes  the  Immigration  bill  pending 
after  disposition  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. I  am  not  sure  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit constitutes  disposition.  If  it  does 
not.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
there  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  10  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


through  1955.  A  few  years  later.  Dr. 
Lanham  was  the  associate  director  of 
the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
and  in  1964  became  the  assistant  dean 
of  the  school  of  agriculture;  1966 
found  Dr.  Lanham  serving  as  Auburn's 
first  vice  president  for  research  and 
then  in  1972.  he  was  named  vice  presi- 
dent for  administration.  His  influence 
in  Auburn  University's  School  of  Agri- 
culture, which  was  deep  and  spanned 
several  decades,  will  not  be  forgotten. 

Indeed.  Dr.  Lanham  will  be  greatly 
missed— by  his  friends,  colleagues,  the 
university,  and  the  community,  both 
local  and  academic.  Those  who  knew 
him  were  fortunate  to  experience  his 
guidance,  leadership,  and  warm  friend- 
ship. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


DR.  BEN  T.  LANHAM,  JR. 
Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  March  29.  1983,  Alabama  lost 
one  of  its  most  outstanding  citizens 
when  Dr.  Ben  T.  Lanham.  Jr..  passed 
away.  Dr.  Lanham.  a  retired  vice  presi- 
dent for  administration  at  Auburn 
University,  served  for  more  than  40 
years  as  a  teacher  and  administrator 
at  Auburn.  I  know  that  I  join  his 
many  friends  and  admirers  in  express- 
ing sympathy  to  his  wife,  Bernice,  his 
son.  Ben,  and  his  daughter,  Betty. 

There  is  no  question  that  Dr. 
Lanham  was  a  great  scholar  as  well  as 
administrator.  He  held  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  Clemson  University,  a 
master's  degree  from  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  the  doctorate  from  Michi- 
gan State  University,  and  did  postdoc- 
toral work  at  Iowa  State  University.  In 
1939,  Dr.  Lanham  joined  the  Auburn 
faculty  as  an  assistant  professor  of  ag- 
riculture economics.  He  would  become 
head  of  the  department  in  1956. 

In  teaching  and  research.  Dr.  Lan- 
ham's  principal  areas  of  professional 
interest  included  farm  management, 
production  economics,  agricultural 
policy,  and  economic  development.  His 
expertise  in  the  academic  realm  led 
him  into  memberships  and  offices  in 
academic  and  professional  organiza- 
tions. Among  these  positions  were  vice 
president  of  the  Alabama  Environmen- 
tal Quality  Council,  chairman  of  the 
Alabama  Water  Resources  Research 
Institute  Coimcil  and  chairman  of  the 
editorial  board  of  the  Journal  of  Ala- 
bama Academy  of  Science,  to  name 
just  a  few. 

In  addition  to  teaching,  his  contribu- 
tions to  Auburn  University  were  made 
through  serving  as  the  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  general  faculty  and  chair- 
man of  the  faculty  council  in  1954 


FORT    McCLELLAN    WINS    ARMY 
ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 

AWARD 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
extremely  pleased  and  proud  to  re- 
cently learn  that  Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 
has  been  chosen  to  receive  the  Army 
Environmental  Quality  Award  for 
1982.  This  award  is  presented  annually 
to  the  Army  installation  that  has  dem- 
onstrated the  Nation's  most  outstand- 
ing environmental  protection  program. 
Fort  McClellan's  noteworthy 
achievements  in  improving  local  water 
quality,  preventing  soil  erosion,  attain- 
ing effective  pest  control,  and  develop- 
ing numerous  environmental  training 
programs  helped  the  fort  earn  the 
first  place  award,  in  competition  with 
eleven  other  installations. 

In  Alabama,  we  are  very  proud  of 
our  natural  environment.  Fort  McClel- 
lan is  located  near  Anniston.  just  a  few 
miles  from  the  beautiful  Talladega  Na- 
tional Forest,  in  one  of  the  many  natu- 
rally beautiful  areas  of  our  State.  I 
know  that  I  am  speaking  for  all  Ala- 
bamians  when  I  say  thank  you  to  the 
people  of  Port  McClellan  for  their  ef- 
forts in  environmental  protection  in 
the  past  year. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  however, 
that  this  is  the  first  year  that  Fort 
McClellan  has  been  concerned  with 
environmental  quality.  In  fact,  for 
some  4  years  prior  to  1982.  Port 
McClellan  had  been  chosen  as  the  first 
rurmer-up  in  the  Army  competition. 

The  installation  was  also  honored  in 
1982  by  being  awarded  the  Governor 
of  Alabama's  Environmental  Award. 
This  latest  designation  marks  the  fifth 
consecutive  year  the  fort  has  been 
chosen  to  receive  this  distinction. 

Specific  highlights  of  the  environ- 
mental program  at  Fort  McClellan  in- 
clude environmental  research  projects 
which  use  computer  models,  television 
inspection  of  sewer  lines,  use  of  solar 
heating  systems,  and  remote  sensing 
techniques,  as  well  as  an  environmen- 
tal assessment  of  a  proposed  chemical 
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decontamination  training  facility.  The 
program  also  placed  a  great  deal  of 
stress  on  the  importance  of  environ- 
mental education,  for  both  the  mili- 
tary and  civilian  population. 

Again.  I  am  very  proud  of  the  people 
of  Fort  McClellan  for  their  perform- 
ance in  the  field  of  environmental  pro- 
tection. I  wish  them  the  very  best  as 
they  enter  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Environmental  Award  competition, 
along  with  representatives  from  the 
Air  Force.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps.  I 
am  sure  they  will  do  well. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


HAPPY  lOOTH  BIRTHDAY  TO 
MEMO.  IN  ST.  LOUIS 

Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President. 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Pearson  will  be  100  years 
old  Saturday.  Known  to  the  many  who 
love  her  as  Memo,  she  will  celebrate 
her  big  day  at  a  family  party  in  St. 
Louis. 

Memo  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania. 
Having  raised  her  two  children  in  Indi- 
ana, she  moved  to  Missouri  after 
World  War  II.  Her  daughter,  Marjorie, 
is  Mrs.  John  J.  McAtee  of  St.  Louis, 
and  her  son,  Robert,  lives  in  Hawaii. 
She  has  long  divided  her  time  between 
their  homes. 

Memo  is  a  champion  mother  and 
grandmother.  It  is  said  that  she  can 
beat  anyone  in  dominoes  and  that  she 
is  a  first-rate  gin  nmuny  player  as 
well. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  know 
Memo  since  she  was  a  youthful  70  or 
so.  I  am  not  sure  what  she  would  say  is 
the  secret  to  a  long  and  full  life,  but  to 
this  observer,  she  has  at  least  two  no- 
table attributes.  First,  she  stays  active. 
She  drove  a  car  until  well  into  her 
90's,  and  she  keeps  and  trains  para- 
keets. Second,  she  has  a  heart  full  of 
love  which  she  shares  freely  with  her 
family  and  friends,  and  which  they 
return  in  kind. 

Mr.  President,  Memo  Pearson  is  one 
of  the  most  beloved  people  I  have 
known.  She  is  a  great  citizen  of  our 
State.  I  join  her  many  friends  and  her 
family  in  wishing  her  a  happy  100th 
birthday. 


ALASKA'S  STRUGGLE  FOR 
STATEHOOD 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  one  of  the  important  steps  in 
the  story  of  Alaska's  struggle  for  state- 
hood. 

On  May  12,  1958,  just  25  years  ago. 
Representative  Clair  Engle  moved  to 
bring  the  Alaska  statehood  bill  to  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

He  sought  a  special  privileged  status 
reserved  for  statehood  bill,  cricum- 
venting  the  Rules  Committee,  so  that 
the  bill  could  be  taken  up  by  the 
House  for  debate. 

Bills  for  Alaska  statehood  had  been 
before  Congress  since  1916.  when  Ter- 


ritorial Delegate  James  Wickersham 
introduced  the  first  bill. 

By  1958,  there  had  been  at  least 
3,500  pages  of  printed  hearings  held 
by  the  House  and  Senate  in  the  years 
spanning  1946  to  1957.  The  House  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  reported  in 
1957  that  "Alaska  is  in  all  ways  ready 
for  statehood." 

As  public  support  moimted  for 
Alaska  to  become  a  part  of  the  Union, 
the  press,  across  the  48  States  and  in 
Alaska,  showed  their  support  for  Alas- 
ka's dream. 

As  one  who  was  here  in  Washington. 
D.C.  at  the  time  of  our  statehood 
fight,  I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
some  of  those  articles  printed  in  the 
Nation's  newspapers  25  years  ago  that 
gave  the  case  for  Alaska  statehood.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  some  of 
them  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Alaska's  history  as  a 
State  is  not  long,  but  its  story,  the  cul- 
ture of  its  Native  people,  the  determi- 
nation and  vitality  of  all  its  residents, 
and  its  contributions  to  the  Nation 
and  the  world  are  all  already  legend- 
ary. 

As  we  approach  the  25th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  admission  of  our  "Great 
Land,"  Alaska,  into  the  Union,  I  want 
to  make  certain  we  remember  the  day 
Alaska  became  a  State  as  one  that  will 
go  down  in  history  for  Alaskans  as 
well  as  all  Americans. 

The  articles  follow. 

Exhibit  1 

[Prom  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  May 

19. 1958] 

A  Vital  Coont-Dowm 

There  will  be  a  count-down  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Wednesday 
vital  to  Alaska  and  important  to  everyone  in 
the  United  States. 

It  will  be  a  simple  poll  on  whether  the 
House  undertakes  immediate  consideration 
of  the  bill  to  make  Alaska  the  forty-ninth 
state. 

Underneath,  it  is  a  vote  on  accepting  the 
bill  from  the  Interior  Conunittee  and  by- 
passing autocratic  chairman  Howard  Smith 
(D,  Va.).  who  has  it  locked  in  a  one-man 
pigeon  hole  in  the  Rules  Conunittee.  The 
Rules  Committee  normally  determines 
when  all  bills  go  to  the  floor. 

Alaskan  bills  have  been  before  Congress 
for  42  years;  Alaska  has  been  awaiting  state- 
hood since  it  became  a  territory  91  years 
ago. 

The  President  wants  the  bill.  So  does 
Speaker  Raybum. 

There  seems  little  question  that  the 
Senate  will  vote  for  it. 

Both  Democratic  and  Republican  parties 
in  their  1956  platforms  pledged  "immediate 
statehood"  for  Alaska. 

Public  opinion  polls  show  that  the  Ameri- 
can People  favor  statehood  by  12  to  1. 

A  majority  of  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee itself  by  private  count  are  reported 
for  the  bUl. 

Thus  Wednesday's  count-down  for  Alaska 
is  not  voting  to  bypass  the  Rules  Committee 


so  much  as  it  Is  voting  to  bypass  Chairman 
Smith,  who  has  said  the  bill  will  get  out 
"over  my  dead  body." 

And  every  representative's  vote  to  take  up 
the  bill  will  be  a  vote  for  the  good  of  all 
except  Mr.  Smith,  for  he  seems  the  only  ob- 
stacle in  America  to  statehood  for  Alaska  in 
this  session  of  the  Congress. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  22, 1958] 

House  Acrzes  To  Act  or  Alaska  Statehood 

(By  Richard  L.  Lyons) 

The  Alaska  statehood  bill  passed  its  first 
big  test  yesterday  when  the  House  agreed  to 
act  on  it.  but  its  fate  was  still  much  in 
doubt. 

By  a  217-172  margin,  the  House  voted  to 
bypass  its  Rules  Committee  which  had 
blocked  the  bill  for  1 1  months.  It  then  start- 
ed debate  which  set  off  a  series  of  stalling 
maneuvers  and  other  tactics  that  could  tie 
up  the  House  for  days. 

The  vote  to  go  around  the  powerful  Rules 
Committee  was  unusual.  The  committee  is  a 
legislative  traffic  cop  which  sets  rules  for 
floor  action  on  most  major  bills.  It  can  kill 
bills  by  pigeonholing  them.  Not  often  does 
the  House  interfere  with  it. 

A  statehood  bill  is  one  of  a  few  types  of 
legislation  that  can  be  taken  to  the  floor 
without  a  rule.  Backers  were  reluctant  to  do 
this  because  the  bill  will  be  acted  on  under 
general  rules  of  the  House  which  theoreti- 
cally let  each  of  the  435  members  speak  for 
one  hour.  Also,  it  could  be  amended  to 
death. 

The  Rules  Committee  could  have  given  it 
the  protection  of  a  rule  limiting  debate  and 
barring  crippling  amendments.  Statehood 
supporters  took  yesterday's  action  as  a  last 
resort,  with  the  backing  of  Speaker  Sam 
Raybum,  when  they  decided  the  Rules 
Committee  would  not  act. 

Rep.  Howard  W.  Smith  (D-Va.),  Rules 
Committee  chairman  and  a  leading  oppo- 
nent of  Alaska  statehood,  tried  to  head  off 
the  bill  yesterday  on  a  technical  F>otnt  that 
Its  "privileged"  status  was  destroyed  be- 
cause this  general  legislation  contained  ap- 
propriations, in  violation  of  House  rules. 
Raybum  overruled  him. 

On  the  motion  to  take  up  the  bill.  133 
Democrats  and  84  Republicans  voted  to  act 
on  it,  while  100  Republicans  joined  72 
Democrats,  mostly  from  the  South,  in 
voting  to  do  nothing.  Defeat  of  this  motion 
probably  would  have  killed  the  bill  for  this 
session. 

All  10  Virginia  Congressmen  voted  against 
considering  the  bill.  All  Maryland  members 
voted  for  its  except  Reps.  Edward  T.  Miller 
(R)  and  James  P.  S.  I>evereux  (R). 

Next  hurdle  for  the  statehood  backers  will 
be  to  limit  debate.  It  could  consume  three 
months  if  each  member  took  his  hour.  But  a 
majority  vote  can  cut  it  off  at  any  time. 
Rep.  Leo  W.  O'Brien  (D-N.Y.)  floor  manager 
of  the  bill,  said  he  plans  to  try  to  close 
debate  this  afternoon  and  vote  on  amend- 
ments Friday.  Smith  talked  of  "a  couple 
weeks"  of  debate. 

Pour  times  during  the  afternoon  oppo- 
nents cut  into  the  debate  with  demands  for 
quorum  calls.  E^ach  meant  that  fewer  than 
100  members  were  on  the  floor  at  the  time. 

If  O'Brien  is  able  to  limit  debate,  oppo- 
nents still  can  offer  amendments  as  long  as 
they  want.  Most  feared  by  statehood  back- 
ers is  an  effort  to  tack  on  the  Hawaii  state- 
hood bill,  a  maneuver  which  in  the  past  has 
always  killed  both.  The  Senate  has  an 
Alaska  statehood  bill  on  the  floor,  waiting 
for  the  House  to  act. 
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O'Brien  told  the  House  that  statehood  is 
necessary  for  full  development  of  Alaska's 
resources.  He  said  the  territory  Is  ready  and 
wants  statehood  and  that  all  polls  show  the 
American  people  do,  too. 

Rep.  John  R.  Pillion  <R-N.Y.)  led  off 
debate  for  the  opponents  with  the  big-state 
argument  that  sUtehood  would  give  200.000 
Alaskans  as  much  representation  in  the 
Senate  as  the  biggest  states.  Addition  of 
more  states  would  dilute  representation  of 
the  48  states  in  both  houses,  he  said. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  2. 1958] 


JMI 


Act  or  Alaska 
Chairman  Howard  Smith  of  the  House 
Rules  Comjnittee  has  had  three  months  in 
this  session  of  Congress,  as  well  as  several 
months  in  the  last,  to  grant  a  rule  on  the 
Alaska  statehood  bill.  This  bill  was  reported 
by  the  House  Interior  Committee  in  June 
1957.  When  Mr.  Smith  finally  got  around  to 
holding  a  hearing  last  week,  the  meeting 
was  adjourned  for  want  of  a  quorum.  This 
may  not  have  been  Mr.  Smith's  fault  be- 
cause of  the  unusual  demands  of  the  day. 
But  Mr.  Smith  has  voiced  his  own  irrecon- 
cilability, and  enough  of  his  tactics  has 
become  evident  to  show  that  he  envisages 
prolonged  hearings  to  delve  into  all  matters 
already  gone  into  ad  nauseam  by  the  Interi- 
or Committee.  This  is  a  tyrannical  abuse  of 
the  function  of  the  Rules  Committee,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  a  traffic  director,  not  a  dic- 
tatorial suppressor.  If  Speaker  Raybum 
means  to  stand  by  his  pledge  to  help  obtain 
passage  of  the  statehood  bill,  it  is  time  for 
him  personally  to  take  a  hand. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Mar.  30.  1958] 
Who  Wants  Alaska? 

The  people  of  Alaska.  I  know,  greatly  ap- 
preciate the  support  which  The  Washington 
Post  has  given  our  Alaska  statehood  cause, 
both  through  its  excellent  editorials  and  the 
always  effective  Herblock  cartoons. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  one  amendment, 
however,  to  your  editorial  of  March  20. 
"Who  Wants  Alaska?" 

For  while  you  are  correct  in  stating  that 
73  percent  of  the  persons  questioned  in  a 
recent  Gallup  Poll  favor  immediate  state- 
hood for  Alaska,  really  that  figure  does  not 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  overwhelming 
popular  support  which  the  poll  showed.  For 
while  73  percent  favored  immediate  state- 
hood for  Alaska,  only  6  percent  were  op- 
posed and  21  percent  had  no  opinion. 

In  reckoning  the  majority  for  statehood, 
clearly  those  who  had  no  opinion  are  ex- 
cludable. The  pertinent  figures,  therefore, 
are  73  percent  for  and  6  percent  against,  a 
ratio  of  just  over  12-1.  This  is  overwhelming 
and  is,  perhaps,  as  close  to  unanimity  as  is 
ever  attainable  on  almost  any  public  Issue. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  the  Con- 
gress will  not,  as  Dr.  Gallup  and  The  Post 
pointed  out,  lag  "far  behind  public  opinion," 
but  win  respond  as  an  elective  body  under 
our  democracy  is  expected  to  do.  I  doubt 
whether  the  85th  Congress  could  enact  any 
legislation  which  would  be  more  popular  at 
home,  and  more  useful  abroad  in  demon- 
strating that  the  United  States  practices 
what  it  preaches. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  4.  1958] 

Thx  Case  for  Alaska  .  .  .  Reasons  for 

Chanting  Statehood  Suioiaiiizid 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

The   outlook    now    is   that   Alaska   will 

become  the  49th  state  in  the  Union  before 

the  present  Congress  has  run  its  course. 


The  statehood  bill  has  cleared  the  commit- 
tees. An  early  vote  in  the  House  is  in  sight. 
It  has  been  before  Congress  since  1916 
and  its  supporters  are  convinced  that  at  last 
the  votes  are  at  hand  to  make  Alaskan 
statehood  a  reality.  Should  Congress  again 
say  no: 

It  would  be  reneging  on  the  most  explicit 
commitment  both  parties  ever  put  into  their 
national  platforms.  In  1956  the  Democrats 
and  Republicans  pledged  "immediate  state- 
hood" for  Alaska. 

It  would  violate  the  manifest  wishes  of 
the  American  people  who  in  a  series  of 
public  opinion  polls  running  from  1946  to 
1958  have  increased  their  support  of  Alas- 
kan statehood  from  5  to  I  to  12  to  I. 

It  would  dishonor  the  promise  of  the  91- 
year-old  treaty  by  which  Alaska  became  an 
American  territory  and  in  which  we  pledged 
to  give  its  inhabitanU  "all  the  rights,  advan- 
tages, and  immunities  of  the  United  States." 
The  right  to  self-government  is  one  of  them. 
The  right  to  be  free  from  taxation  without 
representation  is  another. 

The  more  ohe  examines  the  merits  of 
Alaskan  statehood,  the  more  persuasive  the 
case  becomes.  Obviously  there  are  great  ad- 
vantages to  the  citizens  of  Alaska  whose 
elected  RepresenUtives  in  the  Territorial 
Legislature  only  last  year  voted  unanimoiis- 
ly  for  statehood.  There  are  also  many  ad- 
vantages to  the  United  States,  particularly 
when  you  consider  that  on  this  round  earth 
Alaska  is  the  doorstep  to  the  American  Con- 
tinent and  the  most  strategic  outpost  of  our 
defenses  as  the  alert-flights  to  the  Arctic 
demonstrate. 

All  may  not  be  familiar  with  such  basic 
facts  as  these: 

The  Alaska  people— 85  per  cent  of  the 
Alaskans  are  of  the  stock  of  the  American 
pioneers  who  trekked  across  the  plains  and 
mountains  to  build  the  western  United 
States.  About  15  per  cent  are  Eskimos. 
Aleuts  and  Indians.  They  are  a  sturdy, 
worthy  and  resourceful  people. 

The  Alaskan  population— At  present  it 
stands  at  212.500.  But  the  most  significant 
fact  is  the  rate  of  growth.  Between  1950  and 
1956  the  population  increased  by  53.000  or 
48.6  percent.  Alaska  has  shown  a  greater 
percentage  population  growth  than  any 
state  in  the  Union  for  17  years. 

At  least  22  ci  our  states  had  fewer  people 
when  Congress  granted  them  admission. 

Alaskan  loyalty— Only  in  Alaska  did  the 
enemy  invade  North  America  in  World  War 
II.  No  more  loyalty,  no  more  patriotism,  no 
more  willingness,  to  sacrifice  were  displayed 
by  any  part  of  our  people  than  by  the  Alas- 
kans. 

Alaskan  communism— The  last  report 
made  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion in  1951  stated  that  there  were  10  Com- 
munists in  Alaska.  There  is  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve there  are  any  more  today,  probably 
fewer.  Would  that  we  did  as  well  in  conti- 
nental United  States. 

The  Alaskan  land— Business  Week  puts  it 
this  way:  "Picture  a  land  mass  stretching 
from  Maine  to  Florida,  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  embracing  20 
easternmost  states.  Wrap  around  it  a  coast- 
line greater  than  that  of  the  United  States 
itself,  and  you  have  an  image  of  Alaska, 
twice  the  size  of  Texas  and  one  fifth  as 
large  as  all  the  48  states  together." 

Alaskan  resources— The  United  States  has 
already  gotten  back  425  times  over  the  )7 
million  purchase  price  it  paid  to  imperial 
Russia,  in  metals,  minerals,  timber  and  oil. 
Alaska  is  rich  in  resources.  Geologists  con- 
servatively estimate  that  Alaska  is  one  of 


the  four  great  petroleum  basins  In  the 
world,  no  wonder  Alaska  isn't  developed 
when  you  consider  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment owns  99  per  cent  of  the  land. 

[From  the  Anchorage  Daily  Times.  May  8. 
1958] 

Statehood,  Oil,  Planes  Highughted 
Millions  of  readers  the  nation  over  have 
been  reading  newspaper  stories  on  Alaska  in 
the  ScrippsHoward  chain. 

The  stories,  written  by  Scripps-Howard 
staff  writer  Albert  M.  Colegrove,  were 
pegged  to  statehood,  oil  development,  feder- 
al government  red  tape,  fishing  and  "success 
stories." 

Scripps-Howard  owns  a  chain  of  19  news- 
papers in  the  following  cities:  New  York, 
Cleveland.  Pittsburgh.  San  Francisco,  Indi- 
anapolis, Columbus.  Cincinnati.  KnoxvlUe. 
Denver.  Birmingham.  Memphis.  El  Paso. 
Houston,  Fort  Worth,  Albuquerque.  Evans- 
vlUe,  Ind.,  and  Washington.  D.C. 

Colegrove's  first  article  appearing  under 
an  Anchorage  dateline  said: 

"The  air  almost  crackles  with  excitement 
today  In  Alaska's  biggest  city.  Topics  A,  B 
and  C  (you  hear  them  everywhere)  are:  oil. 
aviation.  Alaska's  chances  for  statehood  .  .  . 
There's  an  oil  hunt  here  that  just  may 
make  the  old  gold  rush  look  like  penny  ante 
stuff." 

Colegrove's  articles  were  written  from 
many  points  In  Alaska.  Including  Anchor- 
age. Fairbanks.  Seward.  Juneau.  Ketchikan 
and  Petersburg.  From  Ketchikan.  Colegrove 
wrote: 

"Alaskans,  led  by  Gov.  Mike  Stepovich. 
are  working  desperately  today  to  get  more 
year-round  business  here.  But  they  say  the 
federal  government's  grip  makes  It  tough." 

From  Petersburg,  he  wrote:  "It  Is  almost 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  dislike  most 
Alaskans  feel  today  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment overlords  who  rule  this  territory's  life- 
blood  Industry— fishing.  They  believe  Wash- 
ington's experts  have  all  but  ruined  them." 
Another  story  from  Anchorage  said: 
"Alaska  Is  playing  the  oil  game  today  for 
stakes  higher  than  most  people  back  In  the 
states  dream.  ...  If  this  territory  has  even 
half  the  available  oil  that  conservative  busi- 
nessmen and  geologists  suspect,  world  politi- 
cal strategy  Is  due  to  be  altered." 

Colegrove,  who  Is  a  former  executive 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  News  and  a 
former  Washington.  D.C.  correspondent  for 
the  newspaper  chain,  spent  about  two  weeks 
In  the  territory  last  month. 

During  World  War  II  he  was  stationed  at 
Adak  and  Kodiak  In  the  military  service. 

Using  Anchorage  contractor  Walter 
Hickel  as  an  example,  Colegrove  reported 
"success  stories"  of  Alaskans  who  have 
made  good  In  the  business  world.  He  wrote: 
"He's  (Hickel)  one  of  a  whole  breed  of 
young  Alaskans  who,  with  Ingenuity  and 
guts,  have  changed  the  territory  into  the 
kind  of  a  place  they  think  merits  a  49th  star 
on  the  U.S.  flag." 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Chirdon.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  in  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:26  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
annoimced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2175.  An  act  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

At  5:09  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr.  Berry,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the 
following  concurrent  resolution,  in  which  It 
requests  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  101.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  should  ob- 
serve the  month  of  May  1983  as  Older 
Americans  Month. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  2175.  An  act  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  101.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  should  ob- 
serve the  month  of  May  1983  as  Older 
Americans  Month:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC- 1037.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Senate, 
showing  in  detail  the  items  of  expense 
under  proper  appropriations,  the  aggregate 
thereof,  and  exhibiting  the  exact  condition 
of  all  public  moneys  received,  paid  out.  and 
remaining  in  his  possession  from  Octol>er  1. 
1982  through  March  31.  1983:  ordered  to  He 
on  the  table. 

EC-1038.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  of 


the  value  of  property,  supplies,  and  com- 
modities provided  by  the  Berlin  Magistrate 
and  under  the  German  Offset  Agreement 
for  the  quarter  January  1  through  March 
31.  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

EC-1039.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  chapter  157  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  provide  transportation  for  next 
of  kin  of  certain  persons  who  are  uiuu;- 
counted  for.  to  attend  annual  national  meet- 
ings sponsored  by  the  National  League  of 
Families  of  American  Prisoners  and  Missing 
in  Southeast  Asia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-1040.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Manpow- 
er. Reserve  Affairs,  and  Installations), 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
clarify  the  authority  of  the  Armed  Forces  to 
conduct  safety  Investigations  of  accidents 
involving  aircraft  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
to  protect  from  public  disclosure  certain 
parts  of  reports  of  such  Investigations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC- 1041.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  1982  Annual 
Energy  Review;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Nati^ral  Resources. 

EC- 1042.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  modify  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Pike  National  Forest  In  the  State 
of  Colorado,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-1043.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Toxic  Substances  Control  Act,  as 
amended,  for  2  years;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  I*ubllc  Works. 

EC- 1044.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Resources,  Community,  and 
Economic  development  Division.  General 
Accounting  Office,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  a  report  entitled  "The  Costs  and 
Benefits  of  Single  Family  Mortgage  Reve- 
nue Bonds:  Preliminary  Report":  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1045.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Social  Services  Block  Grant  Act. 
to  authorize  consolidation  of  certain  bl(x;k 
grants  to  Indian  tribes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-1046.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission.  Department  of  Justice,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
of  the  Commission  for  calendar  year  1982; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-157.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Utah;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry: 


"Milk  Proddctioh  Tax  Resolution 

"Whereas,  Congress  recently  authorized 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  impose  a 
50  cents  per  hundredweight  assessment  on 
milk  production; 

"Whereas,  an  additional  SO  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight will  be  Imposed  on  April  1.  1983, 
if  surpluses  are  not  below  an  acceptable 
level; 

"Whereas,  this  assessment  will  cost  a 
small  dairyman  up  to  $40  per  day  for  every 
100  cows,  or  more  than  $14,000  per  year. 

"Whereas,  the  stated  purpose  of  the  as- 
sessment is  to  reduce  production,  but  is  In 
fact  counterproductive  to  reducing  milk  sur-, 
pluses  and  unfairly  penalizes  the  small 
dairyman; 

"Whereas,  most  family  dairy  operations 
are  experiencing  very  difficult  economic 
times  and  this  assessment  will  be  devastat- 
ing to  dairy  operators  in  Utah;  and 

"Whereas,  a  proper  means  of  stopping 
overproduction  would  be  to  phase  out  the 
Price  Support  Program  and  let  the  free 
market  prevail.  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  General  Session  of  the 
4Sth  Legislature,  That  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  be  requested  to  repeal  this  re- 
pressive assessment  on  dairy  production  and 
develop  a  plan  to  phase  out  the  price  sup- 
port system. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  the  Lieuten- 
ant Governor  forward  a  certified  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  to  each  member  of  Utah's  dele- 
gation to  Congress." 

POM-158.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Tinian  Land  Owner's  Association  requesting 
the  Trusteeship  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  assist  the  people  of  Tinian.  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands  in  obtaining  just  com- 
pensation for  the  taking  of  their  private 
property  by  the  United  States  Military;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

POM-159.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Resolutions    Memorializing    the    I*resi- 

dent  and  the  congress  of  the  united 

States  To  Establish  International  Flag 

Week 

"Whereas,  the  hope  of  world  peace  is 
shared  by  the  citizens  of  all  nations:  and 

"Whereas,  the  flag  of  each  nation  repre- 
sents the  reliefs  and  policies  of  that  nation; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  promotion  of  world  peace 
would  be  motivated  by  a  display  of  the  flags 
of  all  nations  illuminated  by  a  "light  of 
peace";  and 

"Whereas,  throughout  the  world  each 
nation,  at  a  designated  period  of  time,  would 
fly  all  national  flags  at  its  national  capitol;- 
now  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
hereby  memorializes  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  establish 
an  International  Flag  Week'  to  coincide 
with  our  flag  week  In  June  of  each  year  and 
urges  all  nations  to  participate  in  the  dis- 
play of  the  flags  of  all  nations  during  said 
period  In  order  to  promote  world  peace;  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of 
these  resolutions  be  transmitted  forthwith 
by  the  clerk  of  the  Senate  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cers of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  to  the 
Members  of  each  branch  of  Congress  from 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts." 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 


The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs: 

Special  Report  entitled  "Federal  Identifi- 
cation Fraud"  (Rept.  No.  98-84). 
•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  today,  on 
behalf  of  the  entire  Senate  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee.  I  submit  a 
report  entitled:  "Federal  Identification 
Fraud."  This  report,  the  result  of  a 
yearlong  investigation  conducted  by 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations (PSD.  is  both  timely  and 
important  because  of  its  relevancy  to 
the  immigration  reform  legislation 
pending  before  Congress. 

As  chairman  of  PSI  I  have  taken  a 
very  active  interest  in  the  problem  of 
false  indentification  and,  at  my  direc- 
tion, hearings  were  held  on  Jime  15 
and  16,  and  again  on  September  23, 
1982,  on  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  issu- 
ance of  Federal  identity  dociunents. 
We  also  addressed  the  topic  of  the 
misuse  of  Federal  identification  to 
penetrate  entitlement  and  other  bene- 
fit programs.  F^om  these  hearings  we 
learned  that  false  identification  fraud 
is  a  growing  underground  industry 
within  the  United  States,  an  industry 
which  serves  fugitives,  terrorists,  ille- 
gal aliens,  and  various  other  felons 
who  are  seeking  to  defraud  Federal 
and  State  governments  out  of  billions 
of  dollars  annually.  Further.  PSI's  in- 
vestigation revealed  that  the  resolu- 
tion of  this  enormous  problem  is  one 
which  requires  modifications  in  our 
procedures  for  issuing  identification 
documents,  changes  in  the  documents 
themselves,  and  an  effective  law  en- 
forcement effort  directed  at  the  crimi- 
nal use  of  these  docimients. 

This  report  identifies  the  need  for 
more  information  sharing  where  Fed- 
eral benefit  programs  are  concerned. 
We  were  shocked  to  leam,  as  we  did  at 
our  hearings,  that  even  when  a  Feder- 
al law  enforcement  agency  had  infor- 
mation   concerning    false     identities. 
that  this  information  was  not  passed 
on  to  other  law  enforcement  agencies. 
Since  PSI's  1982  hearings.  Congress 
passed  the  False  Identification  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1982,  Public  Law  97- 
398,    which    establishes    penalties  for 
certain  less  false-identification-related 
crimes.  Based  on  my  review  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  Federal  agencies  in  com- 
batting the  problem  of  false  identifica- 
tion, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service  is  expertly  qualified  to 
enforce  Public  Law  97-398.  and  should 
do  so  concurrent  with  other  Federal 
law    enforcement    agencies.    For   the 
record.  I  am  also  submitting  a  copy  of 
a  letter  I  recently  sent  to  the  Attorney 
General  expressing  this  viewpoint. 

Finally,  immigration  reform  legisla- 
tion pending  before  Congress  address- 
es many  important  social  concerns, 
one  of  which  is  of  particular  interest 
to  PSI.  That  is  the  requirement  that 


the  administration  develop  an  identifi- 
cation card  system  so  that  employers 
can  determine  who  is  legally  entitled 
to  work  in  the  United  States.  Based 
upon  this  subcommittee's  demonstra- 
tion of  the  failings  and  weaknesses  of 
current  Federal  identification,  I  be- 
lieve V  e  have  a  responsibility  to  exam- 
ine current  and  proposed  plans  in  this 
area,  and  to  insure  that  this  effort  is 
headed  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  earlier  mentioned 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


U.S.  Senate, 
Permanekt  Subcokmittee 

ON  Investigations, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  William  French  Smith, 
Attorney  General, 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Attorney  General:  Recently 
Congress  passed  the  False  Identification 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1982  (P.L.  97-398)  and 
President  Ronald  Reagan  signed  this  legis- 
lation into  law  thereby  establishing  penal- 
ties for  cerUin  false  identification  related 
crimes. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Permanent 
Subconmiittee  on  Investigations,  1  have 
taken  a  very  active  interest  in  this  area  and, 
at  my  direction,  the  Subcommittee  staff  re- 
cently conducted  a  year-long  investigation 
into  the  false  identification  problem.  On 
September  23.  1982.  the  Subcommittee  com- 
pleted hearings  on  the  fraud  and  abuse  in- 
volved in  the  use  of  false  federal  identifica- 
tion documents  and  the  threat  it  poses  to 
entitlement  and  other  benefit  programs. 
The  Subcommittee's  investigation  support- 
ed a  1976  Department  of  Justice  study 
which  estimated  that  the  impact  of  false 
identification  on  government  and  business 
translated  to  a  $15,000,000,000  loss  to  the 
American  public.  Adjusted  to  reflect  infla- 
tion increases,  this  figure  rises  to  a 
$24,000,000,000  lost  in  1982.  Our  investiga- 
tion further  revealed  that  the  resolution  of 
this  enormous  problem  is  one  which  re- 
quires modifications  in  our  procedures  for 
issuing  identification  documents,  changes  in 
the  documents  themselves,  and  an  effective 
law  enforcement  effort  directed  at  the 
criminal  use  of  these  documents.  The  pas- 
sage of  P.L.  97-398  provides  a  real  opportu- 
nity to  address  the  lacli  of  effective  enforce- 
ment by  collectively  applying  resources 
from  the  family  of  federal  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  assign  law  enforcement  Juris- 
dictional authority.  In  this  regard.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  opinion  that  concurrent 
Jurisdiction  by  all  federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  would  not  only  be  appropriate  but 
would  greatly  enhance  the  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  laws  created  by  this  legislation. 
Assigning  enforcement  Jurisdiction  to  one 
agency  would  be  counterproductive  to  the 
control  of  a  criminal  problem  of  this  magni- 
tude. 

The  Subcommittee's  year-long  investiga- 
tion of  the  false  identification  problem  in- 
cluded interviews  with  numerous  federal 
law  enforcement  officials.  These  interviews 
were  designed  to  determine,  among  other 
things,  the  effectiveness  of  the  various 
agencies  in  combating  the  problem  of  false 


identification.  As  a  result  we  discovered  sev- 
eral agencies  which  are  both  well  qualified 
and  willing  to  enforce  the  laws  created  by 
P.L.  97-398. 

Expressing  a  particularly  enthusiastic  in- 
terest in  this  area  of  investigation  was  the 
U.S.  Secret  Service.  We  found  the  Secret 
Service  to  be  eminently  qualified  to  enforce 
false  identification  laws.  Historically,  they 
have  over  one  hundred  years  of  experience 
in  the  investigation  of  crimes  relating  to  the 
counterfeiting  and  forgery  of  obligations  of 
the  United  States.  The  Secret  Service  has 
found  that  individuals  who  engage  in  the 
counterfeiting  of  currency  often  engage  in 
the  counterfeiting  of  items  of  identification. 
Additionally,  the  negotiation  of  counterfeit- 
ed or  stolen  U.S.  government  checks  and 
bonds  is  most  often  accomplished  using 
false  identification  documents.  These  fac- 
tors result  in  substantial  contact,  during  the 
course  of  their  investigations,  with  criminals 
who  manufacture  or  use  false  identification. 
As  part  of  its  effort  to  combat  crimes  of 
counterfeiting  and  forgery,  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice mainUins  laboratory  faculties,  employee 
expertise,  and  liaison  with  the  printing  in- 
dustry. These  attributes  could  easily  be  ap- 
plied to  the  investigation  of  false  identifica- 
tion crimes. 

I  chose  to  highlight  the  Secret  Service  be- 
cause of  my  personal  knowledge  of  their  in- 
terest in  this  matter,  however  they  are  but 
one  example  of  the  various  federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies  whose  experience,  ex- 
pertise, and  resources  would  be  invaluable 
in  contending  with  the  enormous  problem 
of  false  identification.  This  problem,  be- 
cause of  its  magnitude,  will  potentially  defy 
the  efforts  of  any  single  law  enforcement 
agency— especially  at  a  time  when  resources 
are  at  a  premimum.  For  this  reason  and  be- 
cause crimes  involving  false  identification 
cross  existing  Jurisdictional  lines,  I  have 
concluded  that  concurrent  law  enforcement 
Jurisdictional  authority  would  result  in  the 
most  effective  application  of  enforcement 
effort  to  this  problem. 

I  urge  you  to  seriously  consider  these  con- 
siderations in  arriving  at  your  decision  on 
the  question  of  law  enforcement  Jurisdiction 
and  encourage  some  form  of  concurrent  Ju- 
risdiction be  assigned  to  the  law  created  by 
the  False  Identification  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1982. 

Sincerely, 

William  V.  Roth,  Jr., 

Chairman.9 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HT7**R,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 

Daniel  G.  Amstutz.  of  New  York,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs  and  Commodity  Programs. 

(The  above  nominations  was  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  with  the 
recommendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subject  to  the  nominee's  commitment 
to  respond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testify  before  any  duly  constituted 
committee  of  the  Senate.) 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLYS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  1267.  A  bill  to  transfer  from  the  Direc- 
tor   of    the    Office    of    Management    and 
Budget  to  the   Administrator   of   General 
Services  the  responsibility  for  publication  of 
the  catalog  of  Federal  domestic  assistance 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SPECTTER: 
S.  1268.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  for  the  ad- 
justment of  status  to  that  of  aliens  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  perma- 
nent residence  for  certain  alien  parents  of 
children  bom  in  the  United  States:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1269.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Shailesh  K. 
Patel  and  Premlata  Patel:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Hatch): 
S.  1270.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  regarding  the  Copyright  Roy- 
alty Tribunal;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By    Mr.    CHAFEE    (for    himself,   Mr. 
Stafford,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Bent- 
sen,   Mr.   DoMENici,  Mr.   Mitchell 
and  Mr.  Baker): 
S.  1271.  A  bill  to  encourage  citizen  partici- 
pation   in   wildlife   conservation    programs 
and  to  establish  the  National  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Foundation:  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Worlts. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  1272.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  use  tax  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  services  of  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Finance. 

By    Mr.    SYMMS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
McClure,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Cohen 
and  Mr.  Gorton): 
S.  1273.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  conduct,  in  accordance  with 
law  and  the  intent  of  the  Congress,  the  pilot 
project  study  of  alternative  means  of  pro- 
viding assistance   under  the  school  lunch 
program  previously  authorized  by  law,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  ABDNOR: 
S.  1274.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Martin  Na- 
varro; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HEFUN: 
S.  1275.  A  bill  to  establish  a  specialized 
cori>s  of  judges  necessary  for  certain  Feder- 
al proceedings  required  to  be  conducted,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  1276.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  pensions 
received  by  retired  Judges  who  are  assigned 
to  active  duty  shall  not  be  treated  as  wages 
for  purposes  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
S.  1277.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion mailing  further  continuing  appropria- 
tions and  providing  for  productive  employ- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1983.  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
TsoNGAS.  Mr.  Stennis,  and  Mr. 
Cochran): 


S.  1278.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  acceler- 
ated program  of  research,  development  and 
demonstration  with  respect  to  the  produc- 
tion of  electricity  from  magnetohydrody- 
namtcs,  leading  to  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  at  least  one  major  proof  of  con- 
cept demonstration  project  in  connecton 
with  an  existing  electric  powerplant,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By    Mr.    HELMS    (for    himself,    Mr. 
McClore,  Mr.  East  and  Mr.  Nick- 

LES): 

S.  1279.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1977  to  establish  a  State  block  grant 
option  for  the  food  stamp  program;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Weicker): 

S.J.  Res.  99.  A  Joint  resolution  designating 
May  1983  as  "Purple  Heart  Month",  and 
honoring  the  three  original  recipients  of  the 
Purple  Heart;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph,   Mr.    Helms,   Mr.    Hollings. 
Mr.  Stennis,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Sasser, 
Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Buroick,  Mr.  Staf- 
ford, Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Hud- 
dleston): 
S.  Res.  140.  A  resolution  to  celebrate  the 
50th  anniversary  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  a  public  enterprise  that  worlcs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Worlcs. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Byrd): 
S.  Res.  141.  A  resolution  to  authorize  the 
testimony  of  Vince  Thomas:  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  HUDDLESTON: 
S.  Res.  142.  A  resolution  to  limit  multiple 
warhead  ICBM's;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON: 
S.  Con.  Res.  34.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  in  sup- 
port of  a  call  for  jobs  with  peace:  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER: 
S.  1267.  A  bill  to  transfer  from  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  the  responsibility  for 
publication  of  the  catalog  of  Federal 
domestic  assistance  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

FOBUCATION  OF  CATALOG  OF  FEDERAL  DOMESTIC 
ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to 
transfer  from  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration 
(GSA)  part  of  the  responsibility  for 
publication  of  the  Catalog  of  Federal 
Domestic  Assistance.  This  legislation 


would  also  make  certain  improvements 
to  the  data  base  underlsring  the  cata- 
log. 

In  the  Federal  Program  Information 
Act  of  1977,  the  Director  of  OMB  is 
charged  with  responsibility  for  the  ef- 
ficient and  regular  distribution  of  ciu-- 
rent  information  on  Federal  domestic 
assistance  programs.  It  requires  the 
Director  to  establish  a  data  base  and 
to  develop  a  data  retrieval  system  for 
domestic  programs.  It  further  charges 
him  with  responsibility  for  disseminat- 
ing program  information  to  the  public 
and  State  and  local  governments.  Th6 
Catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  Assist- 
ance was  developed  pursuant  to  this 
act.  It  is  a  compendiimi  of  Federal  pro- 
grams, projects,  services,  and  activities 
which  provide  assistance  or  benefits  to 
the  American  public.  It  contains  finan- 
cial and  nonfinancial  assistance  pro- 
grams administered  by  departments 
and  establishments  of  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive coverage  of  Federal  programs 
available. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  grew 
out  of  a  desire  by  OMB  to  transfer 
most  of  the  functions  connected  with 
the  Program  Information  Act  out  of 
the  Office  and  assign  them  to  the 
General  Services  Administration.  Such 
a  total  transfer  of  responsibility  would 
have  been  a  mistake. 

Under  current  law,  the  Director  is 
solely  responsible  for  the  catalog  and 
its  underlying  data  base— from  initial 
collection  of  the  data,  verification  and 
correction  of  the  data,  to  designing 
the  catalog's  format,  to  its  actual  pub- 
lication. It  is  understandable  that 
OMB  would  like  to  move  the  produc- 
tion responsibilities  out  of  the  Office. 
But,  it  is  essential  that  the  Director 
remain  responsible  for  actually  collect- 
ing the  data  from  the  agencies,  for 
final  approval  of  the  data  as  it  goes 
into  the  catalog,  and  for  the  format  of 
the  catalog. 

After  extensive  consultations  with 
OMB,  it  was  agreed  that  the  actual 
preparation,  printing,  and  distribution 
of  the  catalog  would  be  permitted  to 
move  over  to  GSA.  Oversight,  valida- 
tion and  correction  of  data  submitted 
by  the  agencies,  and  policy  setting 
concerning  implementation  of  the  act 
would  remain  the  responsibility  of 
OMB.  Moreover,  OMB  would  remain 
responsible  for  collecting  the  data 
from  the  agencies. 

This  legislation  is  the  result  of  these 
discussions.  It  permits  a  transfer  of 
actual  production  responsibilities  at 
the  same  time  it  insures  that  OMB 
will  continue  to  be  responsible  for 
overseeing  the  implementation  of  the 
Program  Information  Act.  Under  this 
bill,  OMB  will  continue  to  maintain 
day-to-day  control  over  the  program 
information  system  and  will  continue 
to  serve  as  the  central  contact  of  the 
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line  agencies  with  respect  to  Federal 
assistance  program  Information. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  biU  I  am 
introducing  today  tightens  up  the  defi- 
nition of  "allocation  formula"  as  pres- 
ently used  in  the  Federal  Program  In- 
formation Act,  and  establishes  stand- 
ards for  compiling  information  on  for- 
mulas and  the  associated  data  and  sta- 
tistical estimates.  It  is  a  great  improve- 
ment over  the  existing  situation  where 
the  information  on  formulas  Is  not  re- 
ported on  a  standardized  basis. 


JMI 


By  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  1268.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  to  provide 
for  the  adjustment  of  status  to  that  of 
aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  for 
certain  alien  parents  of  children  bom 
in  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1269.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Shai- 
lesh  K.  Patel  and  Premlata  Patel;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

naacRATioii  legislation 
•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  reintroduce  a  bill  to  grant 
permanent  residency  to  immigrants 
who  have  lived  in  this  country  con- 
tinuously for  at  least  7  years,  have 
American-bom  children,  and  have  no 
criminal  record.  I  have  also  sent  to  the 
dest(  special  legislation  on  behalf  of  an 
immigrant  family  in  Peimsylvania  now 
facing  deportation  who  would  qualify 
for  permanent  residency  under  my 
general  legislation  which  I  have  today 
submitted. 

I  offer  this  legislation  fully  hoping 
that  passage  of  S.  529.  the  Immigra- 
tion Reform  and  Control  Act.  will 
render  my  legislation  unnecessary. 
However,  with  its  passage  still  uncer- 
tain and  the  family  in  question  facing 
imminent  deportation,  this  legislation 
is  timely  now. 

These  bills  recognize  that  millions  of 
immigrants  who  have  entered  or  re- 
mained in  the  United  States  in  techni- 
cal violation  of  our  immigration  laws, 
after  having  lived  here  for  many 
years,  have  become  for  all  practical 
purposes  contributing,  productive,  and 
dedicated  citizens  of  this  country. 
During  their  long  period  of  residence 
in  the  United  States,  they  have  ac- 
crued undisputed  equitable  interests  in 
remaining  here,  the  most  important  of 
which  is  their  American-bom  children. 

The  children  bom  in  this  country  to 
illegal  immigrants  are  eligible  for  full 
American  citizenship.  Frequently,  this 
is  the  only  home  they  have  ever 
known,  or  wish  to  know.  It  is  grossly 
inconsistent  with  any  notions  of  hu- 
manitarianism  to  deport  these  chil- 
dren or  to  force  their  separation  from 
their  parents.  Whatever  the  legal 
status  of  the  parents'  presence  in  this 
country,  it  does  not  justify  uprooting 
these  children  from  their  only  real 
home  to  be  sent  to  foreign  lands  where 


their  adjustment  must  inevitably  be 
painful,  if  not  impossible. 

An  egregious  example  of  the  conse- 
quences of  our  present  laws  is  the  case 
of  the  Patel  family  in  suburban  Phila- 
delphia. Shailesh  Patel  has  lived  in 
this  country  for  17  years,  since  leaving 
India.  His  wife,  Premlata,  has  been 
here  for  11  years.  They  have  three 
young  children  who  attend  school 
here  and  have  made  close  friends. 

The  Patel  family  have  been  good 
citizens.  The  children  have  absolutely 
no  familiarity  with  India  and  cannot 
speak  their  parents'  native  dialect  and 
cannot  possibly  succeed  in  school 
there.  Mr.  Patel  is  well  liked  in  his 
community  and  has  operated  a  suc- 
cessful service  station  for  many  years. 
I  have  taken  the  time  and  had  occa- 
sion to  visit  the  Patels  in  their  home 
in  suburban  Philadelphia,  a  beautiful 
home,  indicative  of  the  contribution 
which  they  have  made  to  this  country. 
I  have  visited  Mr.  Patel's  service  sta- 
tion and  can  personally  attest  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Patel  is  a  productive, 
law-abiding  citizen. 

The  Patels  are  now  faced  with  a  de- 
portation order  under  which  they  will 
be  forced  to  return  to  India.  Their 
American  dream  will  be  brought  to  an 
abrupt  and  painful  end  if  that  dei>or- 
tation  order  is  carried  out. 

The  forced  exclusion  of  such  hard- 
working, conscientious,  and  communi- 
ty-spirited people  is  certainly  not  what 
our  immigration  laws  were  designed  to 
accomplish.  This  is  certainly  the  case 
when  their  effect  is  to  permanently 
disrupt  the  lives  of  young,  American- 
bom  children. 

Last  year,  the  Senate  passed  an  im- 
migration bill  which  included  a  provi- 
sion which  would  have  allowed  the 
Patels  to  remain  in  the  United  States. 
Unfortunately,  this  bill  died  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  necessitat- 
ing the  reintroduction  of  these  meas- 
ures this  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  the  son  of  immi- 
grants. My  parents  came  to  this  coun- 
try with  little  more  than  an  ambition 
of  making  a  better  life  for  their  family 
than  they  had  known  themselves. 
Shailesh  Patel— and  thousands  of  im- 
migrants like  him  who  have  lived  and 
worked  in  this  coimtry  for  many 
years— harbors  the  same  ambition  for 
himself  and  his  family. 

Through  hard  work  and  initiative, 
he  and  his  wife  have  come  far  toward 
realizing  their  ambition,  and  in  doing 
so  have  enriched  the  lives  of  their 
community  and  the  United  States. 

We  are  a  Nation  that  has  grown 
great  by  opening  its  doors.  To  allow 
immigrants  who  have  made  a  produc- 
tive life  for  themselves  here  and  who 
seek  to  contribute  to  their  communi- 
ties to  join  us  as  citizens  is  to  the  ben- 
efit of  all  and  to  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States. 

I  urge  early  consideration  and  pas- 
sage of  these  bills. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bills  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bills 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1268 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoitae  of 
Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Alien  Parental  Am- 
nesty Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
244  of  such  Act  the  following: 

"ADJUSTMENT  OT  STATUS  OF  CERTAIN  ALIEN 
PARENTS  OP  CHILDREN  BORN  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

"Sec.  244A.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law  and  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b).  the  Attorney  General  shall 
adjust  the  status  to  that  of  an  alien  lawfully 
admitted  for  permanent  residence  an  alien 
who— 

"(1)  makes  an  application  for  such  adjust- 
ment; 

"(2)  has  been  physically  present  in  the 
United  States  (excluding  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  for  a  contin- 
uous period  of  not  less  than  seven  years  im- 
mediately preceding  the  date  of  such  appli- 
cation; and 

"(3)  is  the  parent  of  a  child  bom  in  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  alien  who— 

"(1)  is  inadmissible  under  section  212(a) 
insofar  as  it  relates  to  criminals,  procurers, 
and  other  immoral  persons,  subversives,  vio- 
lators of  the  narcotic  laws  or  smugglers  of 
aliens:  or 

"(2)  ordered  or  participated  in  the  perse- 
cution of  any  person  because  of  race,  reli- 
gion, national  origin,  sex.  or  political  opin- 
ion. 

"(c)  Upon  the  approval  of  an  application 
for  adjustment  made  under  subsection  (a), 
the  Attorney  General  shall  record  the 
alien's  lawful  admission  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  such  approval. 

"(d)  Any  adjustment  of  status  made  by 
the  Attorney  General  under  this  section 
shall  be  without  regard  to.  and  shall  have 
no  effect  on,  any  numerical  limitation  con- 
tained In  this  Act." 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  244  the  following: 

"Sec.  244A.  Adjustment  of  status  of  certain 
alien  parents  of  children  bom 
in  the  United  States". 

S.  1269 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembted.  That  not- 
withstanding paragraph  (14)  of  section 
212(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  for  purposes  of  such  Act,  Shailesh  K. 
Patel  and  Premlata  Patel  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  resi- 
dence as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fees.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  aliens  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 
the  proper  officer  to  reduce  by  the  proper 
number,  during  the  current  fiscal  year  or 
the  fiscal  year  next  following,  the  total 
number  of  immigrant  visas  which  are  made 


available  under  section  203(a)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  to  natives  of 
the  countries  in  which  the  aliens  were  lx)m 
or,  if  applicable,  the  total  number  of  immi- 
grant visas  which  are  made  available  under 
section  202  of  such  Act  to  natives  of  the 
countries  in  which  the  aliens  were  bom.* 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  Hatch): 

S.   1270.  A  bill  to  amend  title  17. 

United    States    Code,    regarding    the 

Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal:   to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

FREE  MARKET  COPYRIGHT  ROYALTY  ACTT  OF  1983 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that 
amends  the  Copyright  Act  to  bring 
equity  to  the  relationship  between  the 
copyright  holders  and  one  group  of 
users  of  copyrighted  material.  This 
bill,  the  Free  Market  Copyright  Royal- 
ty Act  of  1983,  is  designed  to  substi- 
tute a  free  market  alternative  to  an  ar- 
tificial Government-imposed  relation- 
ship between  parties,  and  improve  de- 
cisionmaking at  an  agency  that  we, 
the  Congress,  created  in  1976.  the 
Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal. 

When  we  created  the  Tribunal,  it 
was  our  hope  that  this  agency  would 
serve,  among  other  functions,  as  an  ef- 
fective and  fair  referee  in  a  legally  and 
economically  complex  area,  the  deter- 
mination, adjustment,  and  distribution 
of  royalty  rates  for  the  retransmission 
of  over-the-air  broadcast  signals.  The 
CRT  was  charged  by  Congress  in  1976 
to  adjust  the  royalty  rates  set  by  stat- 
ute for  the  retransmission  of  distant 
Nonnetwork  television  programing 
under  a  compulsory  license  if  certain 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  were 
changed.  When  such  adjustment 
became  necessary,  as  it  did  in  1981, 
Congress  expected  that  the  CRT 
would  balance  the  interests  of  copy- 
right holders  in  receiving  a  fair  return 
for  their  creative  work  against  the  in- 
terests of  the  copyright  user  in  receiv- 
ing a  fair  income  from  such  use  while 
considering  the  public  interest  in 
access  to  such  copyrighted  material.  In 
at  least  one  area  addressed  by  the 
CRT  rate  adjustment  decision,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  CRT  has  erred  In  its  bal- 
ancing responsibility.  The  legislation  I 
introduce  today  will  correct  this  error. 
Because  I  believe  that  the  CRT's  error 
was  caused  at  least  in  part  by  Congress 
failure  to  provide  it  adequate  profes- 
sional staff,  particularly  lawyers  and 
economists,  I  have  included  provisions 
in  my  legislation  which  reform  the 
basic  structure  of  the  CRT. 

On  November  19,  1982,  the  CRT 
issued  a  decision  which  increased  the 
royalty  and  the  amount  the  cable 
system  must  pay  for  carriage  of  the 
signal  of  any  distant  broadcast  station 
it  was  not  permitted  to  carry  under 
FCC  rules  in  effect  as  of  June  24,  1981. 
Parties  who  believed  themselves  ag- 
grieved by  this  decision  were  able  to 
get  its  effect  delayed  by  Congress  until 


March  15.  1983.  I  resisted  the  efforts 
in  Congress  to  stay  the  CRT  decision 
because  I  support  the  general  princi- 
ple that  copyright  holders  are  entitled 
to  just  compensation  for  use  of  their 
creative  works.  I  was  not  then,  and  am 
not  now,  persuaded  that  the  CRT  deci- 
sion does  not  represent  a  proper  bal- 
ancing of  the  economic  interest  in- 
volved in  this  dispute.  The  CRT  deci- 
sion is  an  appeal  before  the  Federal 
courts  and  they  shall  determine  the 
reasonableness  and  fairness  of  the 
basic  issue  of  the  adjustment  of  royal- 
ty rates. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the 
CRT  erred  in  not  allowing  the  free 
market  to  work  to  determine  compen- 
sation in  the  one  area  that  it  is  al- 
ready doing  so.  If  a  broadcast  televi- 
sion station  has  become  a  national 
cable  broadcast  network  with  a  suffi- 
ciently large  national  audience  and  ad- 
vertiser base  to  require  payment  of  eq- 
uitable copyright  licensing  fees  to  pro- 
gram suppliers  in  direct  marketplace 
negotiations,  then  the  CRT  and  Con- 
gress should  recognize  and  sanction 
such  negotiations.  In  the  presence  of 
such  direct  licensing  practices,  there  is 
no  need  for  the  supplementary  fee  im- 
posed by  the  CRT.  Moreover,  program 
suppliers  will  receive  a  windfall  if,  in 
addition  to  the  marketplace  licensing 
fee,  they  receive  a  second  large  pay- 
ment based  on  the  CRT's  increased 
royalty  rate. 

The  effect  of  the  CRT  decision  has 
been  to  deny  access  to  one  or  more  dis- 
tant broadcast  stations  to  millions  of 
Americans.  While  I  reiterate  my  belief 
in  fair  compensation,  I  believe  that  a 
mechanism  must  be  found  to  insure 
such  compensation  while  maximizing 
public  access  to  creative  worlds.  I  have 
been  disturbed  to  read  literature  put 
out  by  a  very  interested  party  to  this 
dispute,  trumpeting  the  CRT  decision 
as  a  great  victory  because  it  will  lessen 
competition  for  its  members.  While 
considering  the  bill  I  introduce  today, 
I  believe  the  new  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Patents,  Copyrights,  and 
Trademarlcs  should  closely  examine 
the  anticompetitive  aspects  of  the 
CRT  decision  and  the  statute  upon 
which  it  was  based. 

Let  me  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill's  free  market  alternative. 
There  is  no  need  for  an  artificial  Gov- 
ernment-imposed relationship  between 
the  parties  involved  in  this  copyright 
use.  My  bill  will  bring  equity  to  this 
relationship  between  copyright  hold- 
ers and  national  cable  broadcast  net- 
works and  will  halt  the  windfall  which 
some  program  suppliers  have  gained 
by  this  decision.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


S.  1270 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"FYee  Market  Copyright  Royalty  Act  of 
1983". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that— 

(1)  in  order  to  promote  the  availability 
and  diversity  of  nationally  distributed  tele- 
vision programing  for  the  public,  national 
cable  broadcast  networks  are  needed  that 
will  provide  to  cable  subscribers  a  full  range 
of  news,  information,  sports,  and  entertain- 
ment services:  and 

(2)  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  lacks 
adequate  professional  staff  to  perform  ef- 
fectively its  statutory  functions. 

DISTANT  SIGNAL  ROYALTIES 

Sec.  3.  Section  801(b)(2)  of  title  17,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  ';  and"  in  subparagraph 
(D)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period; 
and 

(2)  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(E)(i)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subparagraph  (B).  the  Tribunal  shall 
exempt  from  any  adjustments  in  copyright 
royalty  rates  made  pursuant  to  this  subsec- 
tion the  carriage  by  any  cable  system  (in- 
cluding functional  equivalents  thereof),  as 
defined  in  section  111(f)  of  this  title,  of  any 
national  cable  broadcast  network  signal. 
Carriage  of  a  national  cable  broadcast  net- 
work signal  pursuant  to  such  exemption 
shall  be  subject  solely  to  the  royalty  rate 
provisions  of  section  111(d)(2)(B),  as  adjust- 
ed in  accordance  with  section  801(b)(2)(A). 
and  shall  not  count  against  the  complement 
of  signals  referred  to  in  clauses  (i)  and  (11)  of 
subparagraph  (B).  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  'national  cable  broadcast 
network'  means  a  television  broadcast  sta- 
tion that  has  been  classified  as  such  by  the 
Tribunal.  The  Tribunal  shall  so  classify  any 
television  broadcast  station  that  requests 
such  classification  upon  the  certification  by 
the  station  that— 

"(I)  the  station's  signal  is  distributed  na- 
tionally for  carriage  by  cable  systems  and 
the  station  promotes  such  carriage; 

"(II)  the  station's  commercial  practices 
and  rates  seek  to  compensate  the  station  for 
its  national  audience; 

"(III)  the  station's  share  of  the  national 
viewing  audience  is  measured  regularly  by 
the  major  national  rating  measurement 
services;  and 

"(IV)  copyright  owners  who  supply  works 
for  performance  or  display  over  the  station 
are  aware  of  the  national  distribution  of  the 
station's  signal. 

"(il)  The  Tribunal  shall  issue,  within 
thirty  days  after  Its  receipt  of  such  certifica- 
tion, its  classification  of  the  station  as  a  na- 
tional cable  broadcast  network  if  it  finds 
that  the  certification  meets  the  standards 
set  forth  in  this  section.  The  decision  of  the 
Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  to  deny  classifi- 
cation as  a  national  cable  broadcast  network 
shall  be  reviewable  de  novo  in  Federal  dis- 
trict court;  and". 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  TRIBUNAL 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Upon  expiration  of  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  three  conunissioners  of  the 
Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal  whose  terms 
expire  on  September  27.  1984.  no  person 
shall  be  appointed  to  fill  either  of  two  of 
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such  offices  after  such  date.  Such  two  of- 
fices shall  be  abolished  effective  on  Septem- 
ber 28.  1984. 

(b)  Effective  on  the  date  on  which  the  of- 
fices of  two  Tribunal  commissioners  are 
abolished  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  section  802(a>  of  title  17.  United 
States  Code,  shall  be  amended  by  striking 
out  "'five"  the  first  place  it  appears  in  the 
first  clause  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"three". 

STArr  OP  THX  TRIBUNAL 

Sbc.  5.  (a)  Section  805  of  title  17.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Tribunal  shall  appoint,  and  fix 
appropriate  compensation  for  a  General 
Counsel  and  a  Chief  Economist  to  carry  out 
the  functions  customarily  performed  by  per- 
sons with  such  titles.". 

(b)  The  appointments  mandated  by  sec- 
tion 805(c)  of  title  17.  United  States  Code,  as 
added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
commence  no  earlier  than  the  date  on 
which  the  membership  of  the  Tribunal  is  re- 
duced from  five  conunissioners  to  three 
conunissioners,  pursuant  to  section  4  of  this 
Act.* 

THE  COPYRIGHT  ROYALTY  TRIBUNAL  REPORM 
ACT  or  1983 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  in  June 
1981,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
issued  a  report  entitled,  "The  Oper- 
ation of  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribu- 
nal." which  noted  several  problems 
with  the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal 
requiring  congressional  attention. 
These  problems  have  persisted, 
making  the  GAO's  recommendations 
equally  relevant  today.  The  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal  Reform  Act  of  1983 
addresses  some  of  the  GAO  identified 
problems.  For  instance,  there  has  been 
some  concern  over  the  need  for  five 
CRT  commissioners,  while  there  is  a 
clear  need  for  access  by  conunissioners 
to  technical  legal  assistance  and  eco- 
nomic analysis. 

This  CRT  reform  bill  directs  the 
CRT  to  appoint  a  general  counsel  and 
chief  economist.  But,  rather  than  in- 
crease appropriations  for  the  CRT, 
funds  for  these  added  personnel  will 
be  provided  by  reducing  the  number  of 
commissioners  from  five  to  three. 
These  changes  are  welcome,  and  will 
remove  the  CRT  from  past  criticisms 
regarding  its  limited  workload  and  the 
professional  quality  of  its  work,  and 
are  consistent  with  GAO  recommenda- 
tions. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  also  share 
my  concern  over  the  limited  expertise 
brought  to  the  CRT  by  past  conunis- 
sioners. I  wish  to  express  my  hope 
that  further  vacancies  at  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  filled  by  individuals  with 
expertise  or  with  extensive  experience 
in  those  issues  which  the  CRT  must 
address.  In  its  study,  the  GAO  com- 
pared the  CRT  with  six  other  Federal 
rate  setting  and  adjudicatory  organiza- 
tions. In  only  one  case,  however,  did 
legislation  establish  criteria  for  the  se- 
lection of  commissioners;  and  in  every 
organization,  appointments  of  individ- 
uals with  appropriate  expertise  was 
the  rule.  This  "rule"  should  also  apply 


to  the  appointment  of  CRT  commis- 
sioners. 

The  CRT  reform  bill  also  addresses 
a  limited,  but  significant  inhibition  of 
market  forces  aggravated  by  the 
CRT's  recent  increases  in  the  compul- 
sory license  royalty  rates  cable  sys- 
tems pay  for  the  right  to  retransmit 
the  signals  of  certain  distant  broadcast 
stations.  As  a  result  of  the  wide  distri- 
bution on  cable  of  some  signals,  broad- 
cast stations  have  the  potential  to 
become  national  cable  broadcast  sta- 
tions. Such  stations,  virith  a  large  na- 
tional audience  and  advertiser  base, 
are  fully  capable  of  paying  copyright 
licensing  fees  to  program  suppliers  in 
direct,  marketplace  negotiations. 
Where  this  is  the  practice,  there  is  no 
need  for  a  second,  supplementary  fee 
based  on  the  CRT's  increased  compul- 
sory license  for  cable.  This  bill  will  re- 
quire the  CRT  to  imdertake  certifica- 
tion of  broadcast  stations  seeking  clas- 
sification as  a  national  cable  broadcast 
station,  and  thus  being  capable  of  pro- 
viding licensing  royalties  directly  to 
program  suppliers  rather  than 
through  the  artificial  compulsory  li- 
cense mechanism. 

This  bill  does  not  purport  to  address 
the  impact  of  cable's  compulsory  li- 
cense rights  on  the  competitiveness 
between  local  broadcasters  and  local 
cable  distribution  services.  Indeed,  the 
necessity  of  the  compulsory  license 
mechanism  in  this  context  is  the  sub- 
ject of  some  dispute.  The  Register  of 
Copyrights,  David  Ladd,  has  expressed 
the  belief  that  "the  cable  compulsory 
license  is  no  longer  justifiable."  The 
CRT,  however,  has  stated  that  "a 
cable  compulsory  license  is  necessary." 
I  believe  that  no  unfair  competitive 
advantage  should  be  enjoyed  by  either 
local  broadcasters  or  by  local  cable  op- 
erators, and  favor  the  benefits  of 
direct,  marketplace  negotiations,  when 
feasible. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  will  stream- 
line the  CRT  and  significantly  en- 
hance its  ability  to  professionally 
carry  out  its  responsibilities.  At  the 
same  time,  it  will  promote  feasible, 
direct  marketplace  negotiations  be- 
tween suppliers  and  broadcasters  in 
limited  circumstances.  I  would  like  to 
commend  Senator  DeConcini  for  his 
interest  in  copyright  matters  and  his 
interest  in  the  effective  operation  of 
the  Copyright  Royalty  Tribunal.* 


By   Mr.    CHAFEE   (for   himself, 
Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Randolph, 
Mr.    Bentsen.    Mr.    Dohenici, 
and  Mr.  Mitchell): 
S.  1271.  A  bill  to  encourage  citizen 
participation  in  wildlife  conservation 
programs  and  to  establish  the  Nation- 
al Fish  and  Wildlife  Foundation:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 


NATIONAL  PISH  AND  WILDLIPZ  POUNOATION 
ESTABLISHMENT  ACT 

•  Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  along  with  Senators 
Stafford,  Ramdolph,  Bentsen,  Dohen- 
ici, and  Mitchell,  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  Pish  and  Wildlife  Foundation. 
The  impetus  for  this  legislation  is  the 
generosity  of  Ted  Gianoutsos,  an  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  his  wife,  Francoise,  who  have 
offered  to  provide  the  initial  funding 
to  establish  the  foundation. 

The  legislation  is  modeled  after  simi- 
lar legislation  for  the  National  Park 
Foundation  and  would  establish  a 
charitable  and  nonprofit  corporation 
which  accepts  and  administers  gifts 
from  private  citizens  for  the  purposes 
of  fish  and  wildlife  conservation. 

The  foundation  would  have  a  board 
of  nine  members,  all  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  would 
serve  4-year  terms.  The  terms  of  the 
initial  board  are  to  be  staggered  and 
the  legislation  requires  that  the  board 
represent  diverse  points  of  view  relat- 
ing to  fish  and  wildlife  conservation. 
At  least  3  of  the  members  must  be 
educated  and  experienced  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  fish  and  wildlife  conservation. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  legislation 
will  encourage  citizens  participation  in 
our  wildlife  conservation  programs. 
The  responsibilities  of  the  P^h  and 
Wildlife  Service  are  great  and,  like 
most  agencies,  they  face  tight  budget 
requirements.  Wildlife  habitat  acquisi- 
tion, public  education  about  wildlife, 
endangered  species  recovery,  hunter 
ethics,  and  a  number  of  other  pro- 
grams enjoy  broad  public  support  but 
limited  funding. 

The  foundation  will  provide  a  means 
for  those  concerned  with  wildlife  con- 
servation to  lend  a  hand  in  a  direct 
and  meaningful  way.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
legislation  and  thanking  Mr.  and  Dr. 
Gianoutsos  for  their  hard  work,  dedi- 
cation, and  generosity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

S.  1271 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  short  TITLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Foundation  Establish- 
ment Act". 

SEC.  2.  establishment  AND  PURPOSES  OF  FOUN- 
DATION. 

(a)  Establishment.— There  is  established 
the  National  Pish  and  Wildlife  Foundation 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Foundation").  The  Foundation  is  a  charita- 
ble and  nonprofit  corporation  and  is  not  an 
agency  or  establishment  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Purposes.— The  purposes  of  the  Foun- 
dation are— 

(1)  to  encourage,  accept,  and  administer 
private  gifts  of  property  for  the  benefit  of. 
or  in  connection  with,  the  activities  and 


services  of  United  SUtes  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service:  and 

(2)  to  undertake  and  conduct  such  other 
activities  as  will  further  the  conservation 
and  management  of  the  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  and  its  territo- 
ries and  possessions,  for  present  and  future 
generations  of  Americans. 

SEC'.  X  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  FOUNDA- 
TION. 

(a)  ESTABUSHMENT  AND  MEMBERSHIP.- The 

Foundation  shall  have  a  governing  Board  of 
Directors  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this 
Act  as  the  "Board"),  which  shall  consist  of  9 
Directors,  each  of  whom  shall  be  a  United 
States  citizen  and— 

(1)  6  of  whom  must  be  knowledgeable  or 
experienced  in  fish  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion; and 

(2)  3  of  whom  must  be  educated  and  expe- 
rienced in  the  principles  of  fish  and  wildlife 
management.  The  membership  of  the 
Board,  to  the  extent  practicable,  shall  rep- 
resent diverse  points  of  view  relating  to  fish 
and  wildlife  conservation.  The  Director  of 
the  United  States  Pish  and  Wildlife  Services 
shall  be  an  ex  officio  nonvoting  member  of 
the  Board.  Appointment  to  the  Board  shall 
not  constitute  employment  by.  or  the  hold- 
ing of  an  office  of.  the  United  States  for  the 
purposes  of  any  Federal  law. 

(b)  Appointment  and  Terms.— By  Decem- 
ber 31.  1983,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  in  this  Act  as  the 
"Secretary")  shall  appoint  the  Directors  of 
the  Board.  The  Directors  shall  be  appointed 
for  terms  of  four  years;  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary, in  making  the  initial  appointments 
to  the  Board,  shall  appoint  3  Directors  to  a 
term  of  2  years.  3  Directors  to  a  term  of  4 
years,  and  3  Directors  to  a  term  of  6  years. 
A  subsequent  vacancy  on  the  Board  shall  be 
filled  within  60  days  of  said  vacancy  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(c)  Chairman.— The  Chairman  shall  be 
elected  by  the  Board  from  its  members  for  a 
two-year  term. 

(d)  Quorum.— A  majority  of  the  current 
membership  of  the  Board  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

(e)  Meetings.— The  Board  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  Chairman  at  least  once  a 
year.  If  a  Director  misses  three  consecutive 
regularly  scheduled  meetings,  that  individ- 
ual may  be  removed  from  the  Board  and 
that  vacancy  filled  in  accordance  with  sub- 
section (b>. 

(f)  Reimbursement  op  Expenses.— Mem- 
bers of  the  Board  shall  serve  without  pay. 
but  may  be  reimbursed  for  the  actual  and 
necessary  travelling  and  subsistence  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  in  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  Foundation. 

(g)  General  Powers.— <1)  The  Board  may 
complete  the  organization  of  the  Founda- 
tion by— 

(A)  appointing  officers  and  employees; 

(B)  adopting  a  constitution  and  bylaws 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  the  Founda- 
tion and  the  provisions  of  this  Act:  and 

(C)  undertaking  of  other  such  acts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  The  following  limitations  apply  with 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  officers  and 
employees  of  the  Foundation: 

(A)  Officers  and  employees  may  not  be  ap- 
pointed until  the  Foundation  has  sufficient 
funds  to  pay  them  for  their  service.  Officers 
and  employees  of  the  Foundation  shall  be 
appointed  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 


may  be  paid  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classifi- 
cation and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
except  that  no  individual  so  appointed  may 
receive  pay  in  excess  of  the  annual  rate  of 
basic  pay  in  effect  for  grade  GS-18  of  the 
General  Schedule. 

(B)  The  first  officer  or  employee  appoint- 
ed by  the  Board  shall  be  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  who  (i)  shall  serve,  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board,  as  its  chief  operating  offi- 
cer, and  (ii)  shall  be  knowledgeable  and  >;x- 
perienced  in  matters  relating  to  fish  and 
wildlife  conservation. 

sec:.  4.  RICiHTS  and  OBLIGATIONS  OF  THE  FOUN- 
DATION 

(a)  In  General.— The  Foundation- 

(1)  shall  have  perpetual  succession; 

(2)  may  conduct  business  througout  the 
several  States,  territories,  and  possessions  of 
the  United  States: 

(3)  shall  have  its  principal  offices  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and 

(4)  shall  at  all  times  maintain  a  designated 
agent  authorized  to  accept  service  of  process 
for  the  Foundation. 

The  serving  of  notice  to,  or  service  of  proc- 
ess upon,  the  agent  required  under  para- 
graph (4),  or  mailed  to  the  business  address 
of  such  agent,  shall  be  deemed  as  service 
upon  or  notice  to  the  Foundation. 

(b)  Seal.— The  Foundation  shall  have  an 
official  seal  selected  by  the  Board  which 
shall  be  Judicially  noticed. 

(c)  Powers.— To  carry  out  its  purposes 
under  section  2,  the  Foundation  shall  have, 
in  addition  to  the  powers  otherwise  given  it 
under  this  Act,  the  usual  powers  of  a  corpo- 
ration acting  as  a  trustee  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  including  the  p>ower— 

(1)  to  accept,  receive,  solicit,  hold,  admin- 
ister and  use  any  gift,  devise,  or  bequest, 
either  absolutely  or  in  trust,  of  real  or  per- 
sonal property  or  any  income  therefrom  or 
other  interest  therein: 

(2)  to  acquire  by  purchase  or  exchange 
any  real  or  personal  property  or  interest 
therein; 

(3)  unless  otherwise  required  by  the  in- 
strument of  transfer,  to  sell,  donate,  lease, 
invest,  reinvest,  retain  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  any  property  or  income  therefrom; 

(4)  to  borrow  money  and  issue  bonds,  de- 
bentures, or  other  debt  instruments; 

(5)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  and  complain  and 
defend  itself  in  any  court  of  competent  ju- 
risdiction, except  that  the  Directors  of  the 
Board  shall  not  be  personally  liable,  except 
for  gross  negligence; 

(6)  to  enter  into  contracts  or  other  ar- 
rangements with  public  agencies  and  private 
organizations  and  persons  and  to  make  such 
payments  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  function;  and 

(7)  to  do  any  and  all  acts  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
Foundation. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act,  an  interest  in  real 
property  shall  be  treated  as  including, 
among  other  things,  easements  or  other 
rights  for  preservation,  conservation,  pro- 
tection, or  enhancement  by  and  for  the 
public  of  natural,  scenic,  historic,  scientific, 
educational,  inspirational,  or  recreational 
resources.  A  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  may  be 
accepted  by  the  Foundation  even  though  it 
is  encumbered,  restricted,  or  subject  to  ben- 
eficial interests  of  private  persons  if  any 
current  or  future  interest  therein  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Foundation. 

(d)  Certain  Lands.  Waters,  and  Interests 
not  Subject  to  Condemnation.— No  lands  or 
waters,  or  interests  therein,  that  are  owned 


by  the  Foundation  and  are  determined  by 
the  Director  of  the  United  SUtes  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  or  the  Migratory  Bird  Con- 
servation Commission,  as  the  case  may  be, 
to  be  valuable  for  purposes  of  fish  and  wild- 
life conservation  or  management  shall  be 
subject  to  condemnation  by  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision,  or  any  agent  or  instru- 
mentality thereof. 

SEC.  S.  EXEMPTIONS  FROM  TAXATION. 

The  Foundation  and  any  income  or  prop- 
erty received  or  owned  by  it.  and  all  transac- 
tions relating  to  such  income  or  property, 
shall  be  exempt  from  all  Federal.  State,  and 
local  taxation  with  respect  thereto.  The 
Foundation  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Board,  contribute  toward  the  costs  of  local 
government  in  amounts  not  in  excess  of 
which,  as  a  charitable  and  nonprofit  corpo- 
ration, it  would  be  obligated  to  pay  such 
government  if  it  were  not  exempt  from  tax- 
ation under  this  section,  and  may  agree  to 
so  contribute  with  respect  to  property  trans- 
ferred to  it  and  the  income  derived  there- 
from if  such  agreement  is  a  condition  of  the 
transfer.  Contributions,  gifts,  and  other 
transfers  made  to  the  Foundation  shall  be 
regarded  as  contributions,  gifts,  or  transfers 
to  the  United  States.  The  conveyance  of  any 
qualified  real  property  interest  to  the  Foun- 
dation shall  be  deemed  to  further  a  govern-  - 
mental  conservation  policy  and  yield  a  sig- 
nificant public  benefit  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 170(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  qualified  conservation  con- 
tributions). 

SEC  C.  ADMINISTRATIVE  SERVICES  AND  SUPPORT. 

The  Secretary  may  provide  personnel,  fa- 
cilities, and  other  administrative  services  to 
the  Foundation,  including  reimbursement  of 
expenses  under  section  3.  not  to  exceed  then 
current  Federal  Government  per  diem  rates, 
for  a  period  of  up  to  five  years  from  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  may 
accept  reimbursement  therefor,  to  be  depos- 
ited in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  ap- 
propriations then  current  and  chargeable 
for  the  cost  of  providing  such  services. 

SEC.  7.  VOLUNTEER  8TATVS. 

The  Secretary  may  accept,  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  classification  laws,  rules, 
or  regulations,  the  services  of  the  Founda- 
tion, the  Board,  and  the  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Board,  without  compensation 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  as  vol- 
unteers in  the  performance  of  the  functions 
authorized  herein,  in  the  manner  provided 
for  under  section  7(c)  of  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Act  of  1956  (16  UJS.C.  742f(c)). 
SEC.  8.  AUDITS.  REPORT  REQUIREMENTS.  AND  PE- 
TITION OF  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  FOR 
EQUITABLE  RELIEF. 

(a)  Audits.— For  purposes  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  for  audit  of  accounts  of  private 
corporations  established  under  Federal 
law",  approved  August  30,  1964  (Public  Law 
88-504.  36  U.S.C.  1101-1103),  the  Founda- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  a  private  corpora- 
tion established  under  Federal  law. 

(b)  Report.— The  Foundation  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year,  transmit  to  Congress  a  report  of 
its  proceedings  and  activities  during  such 
year,  including  a  full  and  complete  state- 
ment of  its  receipts,  expenditures,  and  in- 
vestments. 

(c)  Reuep  Wrra  Respect  to  Certain 
Foundation  Acts  or  Failure  to  Act.— If 
the  Foundation— 

(1)  engages  in,  or  threatens  to  engage  in, 
any  act,  practice,  or  policy  that  is  inconsist- 
ent with  its  purposes  set  forth  in  section 
2(b);  or 
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(2)  refuses,  fails,  or  neglects  to  discharge 
its  obligations  under  this  /vct.  or  threatens 
to  do  so; 

the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
may  petition  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  such 
equitable  relief  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate. 

SEC.  S.  I'NITEI)  STATES  RELEASE  FROM  LIABILITY. 

The  United  States  shall  not  be  liable  for 
any  debts,  defaults,  acts,  or  omissions  of  the 
Foundation  nor  shall  the  full  faith  and 
credit  of  the  United  States  extend  to  any 
obligation  of  the  Foundation. 

SEC.  ID.  AMENDMENT  AND  REPEAU 

The  Congress  expressly  reserves  the  right 
to  repeal  or  amend  this  Act  at  any  time. 

SEC.  II.  AirTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS. 

For  the  lO-year  i>eriod  beginning  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1983.  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  to  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  Foundation— 

(1)  to  match,  on  a  one-for-one  basis,  pri- 
vate contributions  made  to  the  Foundation: 
and 

(2)  to  provide  administrative  services 
under  section  6.« 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  very  pleased  to  cosponsor 
legislation  to  establish  the  National 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Poundation.  The 
Foundation  will  increase  opportunities 
for  private  citizens  to  contribute  to 
fish  and  wildlife  conservation. 

Appropriately,  the  idea,  hard  work, 
and  initial  funding  provided  to  estab- 
lish the  foundation  has  come  from 
dedicated  private  citizens.  Ted  and 
Prancoise  Gianoutsos  are  avid  out- 
doors people  who  wish  to  contribute  to 
the  programs  of  the  U.S.  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  Through  their  gener- 
osity, a  trust  will  be  established  to  en- 
hance progituns  at  the  Service  that 
are  dedicated  to  hunter  education  and 
ethics,  and  to  the  conservation  of  rap- 
tors—birds of  prey.  They  have  stipu- 
lated that  should  a  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Foundation  be  established  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  their  trust  shall  terminate 
and  the  proceeds  shall  be  given  to  the 
Poundation.  It  is  just  such  a  founda- 
tion that  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
institute  here  today. 

This  legislation  is  modeled  after 
similar  legislation  for  the  Park  Service 
Foundation  and  would  establish  a 
charitable  and  nonprofit  corporation 
which  accepts  and  administers  gifts 
from  private  citizens  for  purposes  of 
fish  and  wildlife  conservation.  The 
Poundation  would  have  a  board  of 
nine  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Members  of 
the  board  must  represent  diverse 
points  of  view  in  relation  to  wildlife 
conservation  and  at  least  three  mem- 
bers must  be  educated  and  experi- 
enced in  the  principles  of  fish  and 
wildlife  management.  The  legislation 
authorizes  $1  million  to  be  expended 
over  a  10-year  period  to  match,  on  a  1- 
to-1  basis,  private  contributions  to  the 
Poundation.  Use  of  these  matching 
funds  and  additional  private  contribu- 
tions are  not  restricted  to  hunter  or 


raptor  programs  and  may  be  used  for 
other  appropriate  fish  and  wildlife 
conservation  activities. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  are 
introducing  today  is  an  important  ini- 
tiative in  fish  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion. I  Join  the  Gianoutsos  in  hoping 
that  the  Foundation  will  be  a  focal 
point  for  those  citizens  and  organiza- 
tions who  want  to  help  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  in  its  important  work. 
I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  want  to 
join  me  in  thanking  the  Gianoutsos 
for  their  contribution  to  this  effort.* 


By  Mr.  ROTH: 
S.  1272.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  impose  a  use 
tax  with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Commodity  Futures  Trad- 
ing Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

TAX  USER  FEE  FOR  SERVICES  OF  COMMODITY 
FUTURES  TRADING  COMMISSION 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
I  introduced  a  measure  which  would 
impose  a  small  fee  on  commodity  fu- 
tures trades.  Funds  generated  from 
the  imposition  of  this  so-called  user 
fee  were  to  defray  operating  costs  of 
the  Conunodity  Futures  Trading  Com- 
mission. I,  along  with  Senators 
RiTDMAN,  Stevens,  Murkowski,  and 
Proxhire.  felt  that  this  industry 
should  contribute  to  the  Federal  au- 
thority which  allows  them  to  operate 
in  the  public  trust.  We  saw  no  reason 
why  an  industry  which  has  tripled  in 
size  in  the  last  10  years  could  not 
shoulder  some  of  its  own  weight, 
rather  than  continuing  to  allow  the 
general  population  to  pay  for  its  regu- 
lation. 

Unfortunately,  the  commodity  user 
fee  legislation  did  not  become  law. 
And  what  was  the  onerous  fee  that 
was  deemed  to  harsh  for  the  poor  com- 
modity industry  to  bear?  That  fee  was 
a  mere  6  cents  per  trade,  when  the  av- 
erage cost  of  a  contract  is  in  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars.  I  must  say 
that  I  find  it  incredible  that  millions 
of  Americans  with  no  relation  to  the 
commodity  markets  must  finance  their 
regulation  while  the  traders,  individ- 
uals willing  to  take  massive  risks  on 
expensive  contracts,  refuse  to  pay  less 
than  the  cost  of  a  postage  stamp. 

I  therefore,  wish  to  introduce  a  bill 
which  provides  for  a  tax  to  be  levied 
upon  the  execution  of  such  qualified 
commodity  contract  or  option  on  any 
contract  market  or  board  of  trade  as 
defined  by  section  5  or  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act.  This  user  fee  in  the 
form  of  a  tax  will  generate  revenue  to 
the  general  treasury  which  will  offset 
the  expenses  undertaken  by  the  Com- 
modity Futures  Trading  Commission 
in  its  regulation  of  the  trading  of  com- 
modity futures  and  commodity  option 
contracts.  While  this  tax  in  the  form 
of  a  user  fee  is  similar  to  the  user  fee 
proposal  in  that  it  provides  that  the 
commodity  traders  and  brokers  who 


benefit  from  regulation  help  fund  that 
regulation,  the  tax  differs  from  the 
user  fee  In  that  its  implementation 
will  be  regulated  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

The  amount  of  this  tax  would  be  5 
cents  for  every  qualified  commodity 
contract  or  option  executed  for  the  ac- 
count or  benefit  of  a  commodity  asso- 
ciation member.  Thus,  a  member  of 
the  National  Futures  Association,  the 
self-regulatory  commodity  trading  au- 
thority, pays  a  nickle  for  each  contract 
traded.  A  commodity  trader  who  is  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  this  self-regu- 
latory body  must  pay  10  cents  for  each 
contract  or  option  so  executed.  The 
difference  exists  because  those  traders 
not  imder  the  effective  control  of  the 
NFA  will  require  more  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  CFTC,  while  NFA  mem- 
bers require  substantially  less  atten- 
tion by  the  Federal  regulator  of  com- 
modity trading.  The  tax  difference 
also  will  serve  to  convince  non- 
members  to  join  xy>e  NFA  and  to  en- 
courage members  to  remain  within  the 
self-regulatory  body. 

This  bill  would  also  set  a  $3  tax  upon 
dealer  option  and  leverage  transac- 
tions. The  traders  of  these  instru- 
ments are  not  members  of  the  NFA 
and  enjoy  special  exclusivity  provi- 
sions under  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act.  Otherwise  unregulated,  the  trad- 
ers of  these  contracts  should  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  regulation  which 
promotes  their  legitimacy  and  there- 
fore customer  participation. 

There  are  those  who  will  argue  that 
this  tax  will  burden  the  industry, 
hinder  self-regulation  and  unfairly 
lays  the  burden  of  regulatory  costs 
upon  the  trader.  To  these  persons  I 
would  point  out  that  the  securities  in- 
dustry has  done  reasonable  well  over 
the  last  50  years  while  supporting  a 
self-regulatory  body  and  requiring 
traders  to  pay  a  fee  for  each  transac- 
tion undertaken.  There  is  no  unique 
characteristic  of  the  commodity  indus- 
try which  renders  it  incapable  of  pro- 
viding a  portion  of  its  own  support. 

When  my  user  fee  bill  was  defeated 
in  the  Senate  last  year,  a  compromise 
provision  was  included  in  section  31  of 
S.  2109,  the  CFTC  Reauthorization 
bill  which  called  for  a  study  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  CFTC  to  determine 
what  the  effect  of  a  user  fee  would  be. 
No  similar  provisions  existed  in  the 
House  version.  The  Conference  com- 
mittee on  this  bill  derived  section  237 
of  the  CFTC  Reauthorization  bill 
which  called  for  a  "study  of  the  regu- 
latory experience  of  the  NFA."  Sec- 
tion 237  specifies  that  service  fees  will 
be  considered  but  there  is  no  specific 
mention  of  user  fees,  nor  does  the 
Joint  Statement  of  the  Managers  of 
the  Conference  Committee  include 
any  reference  to  user  fees  specifically. 

Even  if  a  user  fee  study  could  be  in- 
ferred from  this  language,  the  ques- 


tion is  then,  why  undertake  such  a 
study?  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  a 
5-cent  tax  per  trade  will  cripple  the 
massive  conmiodity  industry.  At  the 
same  time,  such  a  study  would  doubt- 
lessly cost  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  A  CFTC  study  on  insider  trad- 
ing cost  $200,000  and  a  CFTC  portion 
of  the  financial  industry  study  is  esti- 
mated at  almost  $1  million.  Do  we 
really  need  to  spend  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  show  that  the  com- 
modity industry  can  afford  to  pay  5 
cents  for  every  trade  executed? 

With  each  new  contract  and  new  ex- 
change, the  responsibilities  of  the 
CFTC  have  grown  accordingly.  Philip 
Johnson,  the  recent  resigned  chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  as  well  as  his 
predecessor  Jim  Stone,  have  provided 
strong  leadership  and  extremely  com- 
petent administration  in  an  agency 
rendered  beleaguered  by  budgetary 
and  manpower  limitations.  The  indus- 
try has  grown  tremendously  while  the 
tiny  agency  has  attempted  to  promote 
both  growth  and  effective  regulation. 

The  Commission  will  have  more  to 
do  as  time  progresses  to  the  increasing 
volume  and  complexity  of  commodity 
trading.  An  effective  Federal  regula- 
tory agency  will  insure  that  business  is 
conducted  fairly,  thereby  promoting 
increased  customer  participation.  The 
industry  therefore  directly  benefits 
irom  CFTC  regulation  and  accordingly 
should  be  expected  to  provide  some  of 
the  support  for  the  Conunission. 

This  tax  in  the  form  of  a  user  fee 
would  thus  promote  and  insure  NFA 
memberships,  and  would  result  in 
those  who  benefit  most  from  regula- 
tion helping  to  pay  for  their  benefits 
at  a  minimal  cost  to  themselves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  1.  (a)  of  the  bill  provides  that 
Chapter  33  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  5  sections  before  sub- 
chapter B  to  facilitate  a  tax  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  certain  commodity  contracts.  These 
five  sections  would  be  numbered  section 
4241  through  4245. 

Section  4241— This  section  describes  what 
will  be  taxed,  how  much  the  tax  will  be  and 
who  shall  be  liable  for  the  tax. 

Subsection  (a)— The  tax  shall  be  imposed 
on  the  execution  of  qualified  commodity  or 
option  contracts  that  are  traded  on  any  con- 
tract market  or  board  of  trade  as  defined  by 
Section  5  of  the  Conmiodity  Exchange  Act. 
Subsection  (b)— If  the  contract  is  executed 
for  the  account  or  benefit  of  a  commodity 
association  member,  the  tax  will  be  five 
cents  for  each  contract  or  option  executed. 
If  the  contract  is  executed  for  any  other  ac- 
count or  benefit  the  tax  will  be  ten  cents  for 
each  contract  or  option  executed. 

Subsection  (c)— The  tax  shall  be  paid  by 
the  contract  market  or  board  of  trade  on 
which  the  contracts  were  executed. 

Section  4242— This  section  describes  the 
imposition  of  and  liability  for  a  tax  upon 


the  granting  of  a  dealer  option  and  the  exe- 
cution of  a  leverage  contract. 

Subsection  (a)— A  three  dollar  tax  shall  be 
imposed  on  the  granting  of  each  dealer 
option  contract  as  described  by  section  4c<d) 
of  the  Conmiodity  Exchange  Act  and  on  the 
execution  of  each  leverage  transaction  of- 
fered as  described  by  section  19  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act. 

Subsection  (b>— The  tax  shall  be  paid  by 
the  entity  which  granted  the  commodity 
option  or  offered  the  leverage  transaction. 

Section  4243— This  section  defines  the 
terms  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  subchap- 
ter. 

Section  4244— Subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion provides  that  the  taxes  shall  be  paid  on 
the  basis  of  a  return  filed  within  45  days 
after  the  close  of  taxable  period.  Section  (b) 
provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  provide  a  receipt  for  a  properly  execut- 
ed return  and  full  payment  of  any  taxes  im- 
posed. 

Section  4245— This  section  provides  for  a 
reduction  of  the  tax  in  special  cases. 

Subsection  (a)- The  Secretary  may  issue 
an  order  to  adjust  the  imposition  of  the  tax 
in  accordance  with  that  order. 

Subsection  (b)— If  the  Secretary  finds, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing, 
that  the  impositon  of  this  tax  will  create  a 
significant  adverse  effect  upon  a  person  or 
market,  the  Secretary  may  issue  an  order 
reducing  the  tax,  but  not  below  zero,  with 
respect  to  that  transaction  by  that  person 
or  on  Section  (b)  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
creation,  membership,  function  and  termi- 
nation of  an  advisory  conmiittee  to  assist 
and  advise  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
the  implementation  of  this  tax. 

Section  (c)  of  the  bill  provides  for  con- 
forming existing  statutory  sections  with  this 
bill. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  date 
upon  which  the  provisions  of  the  Act  take 
effect.* 


By  Mr.  SYMMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

McClure,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr. 

Cohen,  and  Mr.  Gorton): 
S.  1273.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  conduct,  in  accord- 
ance with  law  and  the  intent  of  the 
Congress,  the  pilot  project  study  of  al- 
ternative means  of  providing  assist- 
ance under  the  school  lunch  program 
previously  authorized  by  law,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

SCHOOL  LUNCH  PILOT  PROJECT  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  is 
necessary  only  because  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  directly  and  fla- 
grantly ignored  the  legislative  will  of 
the  Congress.  My  bill  directs  the 
USDA  to  do  what  the  Congress  told 
them  to  do  2  years  ago— test  cash  in 
lieu  of  donated  conmiodities  and  a 
commodity  letter  of  credit  in  lieu  of 
donated  commodities  as  an  alternative 
to  the  present  commodity  component 
of  the  national  school  lunch  program. 

Public  Law  96-528,  authored  by  my 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho,  Jim 
McClure,  stated  that  the  USDA  was 
directed  to  test  an  all  cash  in  lieu  of 
commodities  system  and  an  all  com- 
modity letter  of  credit  system  in  lieu 
of  the  present  program  in  60  school 


districts  throughout  the  Nation.  Our 
legislative  directive  did  not  say  to  the. 
Department  test  a  part  cash  and  part 
commodity  system  against  the  present 
system.  Our  directive  was,  we  thought, 
absolutely  clear— test  all  cash  and  all 
commodity  letters  of  credit  In  lieu  of 
the  present  system. 

A  colloquy  which  took  place  on  the 
Senate  floor  when  this  pilot  project 
was  adopted  directed  the  USDA  to 
publish  notice  of  the  pilot  project  in 
the  Federal  Register  and  submit  to 
the  Congress  the  methodology  for  the 
study  in  advance  of  Its  implementa- 
tion. Our  colloquy  also  directed  that 
certain  aspects  of  the  study  be  clearly 
evaluated  so  that  the  Congress  would 
learn  whether  there  was  a  l>etter  way 
to  get  the  benefits  of  American  agri- 
culture to  our  school  lunch  program  . 
and  still  meet  the  agricultural  and  nu- 
tritional objectives  of  the  national 
school  lunch  program. 

Those  of  us  who  supported  the  pilot 
project  legislation  were  fearful  that 
the  USDA  would  not  set  up  or  operate 
the  pilot  project  properly,  and  it  was 
for  that  reason  that  we  were  so  specif- 
ic in  the  legislation  and  in  our  collo- 
quy on  the  legislation  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  This  effort  was  supported 
by  both  Democrats  and  Republicans, 
liberals  and  conservatives,  and  rural  as 
well  as  urban  legislators. 

USDA  went  out  and  got  school  dis- 
tricts to  participate,  some  64  school 
districts  in  29  States  of  the  Nation. 
USDA  entered  into  agreements  with 
these  school  districts  based  on  a  study 
methodology  which  followed  the  con- 
gressional will  and  the  pilot  project 
began.  The  Congress  appropriated 
substantial  moneys  for  the  evaluation 
itself,  and  we  all  said  to  ourselves— it 
looks  like  our  fears  were  wrong,  the 
USDA  is  going  to  set  up  and  run  a  fair 
study  which  will  give  us  some  answers. 
The  Congress,  in  setting  up  the  pilot 
project,  assumed  that  the  USDA 
would  not  change  the  rules  of  the 
pilot  project  in  midstream  and  cost 
participating  school  districts  substan- 
tial moneys  in  return  for  their  good 
faith  effort  to  help  the  Congress  and 
the  Department  get  some  answers.  We 
were  wrong  there.  In  December,  after 
the  Congress  had  adjourned.  USDA 
summarily  announced  to  the  school 
districts  participating,  and  to  selected 
Members  of  Congress  after  the  fact, 
that  a  decision  had  been  reached  to 
change  tne  methodology  for  the  pilot 
project  from  an  all  cash  in  lieu  of  com- 
modities and  all  commodity  letters  of 
credit  in  lieu  of  commodities  study  to 
a  hybrid  system  where  the  results 
would  be  clouded,  participating  school 
districts  affected  adversely,  and  the 
will  of  the  Congress  thwarted. 

In  making  its  decision,  the  Depart- 
ment explained  they  did  not  have  the 
money  to  provide  cash  in  lieu  of  com- 
modities or  commodity  letters  of  credit 
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in  lieu  of  commodities  for  the  so-called 
bonus  commodities  which  are  provided 
to  school  lunch  programs  over  and 
above  regular  commodities  they  re- 
ceive. USDA,  in  its  wisdom,  had  decid- 
ed that  if  the  bonus  commodities  came 
in  the  form  of  cash  or  letters  of  credit 
for  the  pilot  project  no  one  would  be 
upset.  They  were  wrong  there  too.  I 
am  upset  and  I  know  that  a  large 
number  of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  the  Senate  as  well  as  in 
the  other  body  are  upset.  Of  equal  im- 
portance, the  school  districts  in  the 
pilot  project  feel  betrayed  and  believe 
USDA  has  reneged  on  the  contract 
under  which  they  agreed  to  partici- 
pate. 

USDA  argues  that  they  must  give 
the  pilot  project  school  districts  dairy 
commodities  rather  than  dairy  bonus 
letters  of  credit  or  bonus  cash  because 
they  have  the  commodities  in  storage 
and  that  will  save  money.  Is  there  any 
Member  of  this  body  who  believes  that 
by  not  following  the  letter  of  the  law 
we  passed  setting  up  the  demonstra- 
tion that  $1  will  be  saved?  In  fact, 
what  USDA  has  done  is  assure  that 
the  study  will  not  come  to  any  conclu- 
sions, established  a  hybrid  study  of 
marginal  value,  and  deprived  the  Con- 
gress, the  administration,  and  the 
American  public  of  the  opportunity  to 
learn  if  there  Is  a  better,  more  cost-ef- 
fective way  to  run  this  program. 

As  far  as  I  luiow,  the  USDA  is  still 
buying  dairy  products  under  the  price 
support  program  and  still  donating 
commodities  to  schools.  Does  the 
USDA  really  expect  me  and  other  Sen- 
ators and  Members  of  the  other  body 
to  believe  that  they  will  somehow  buy 
less  dairy  products  because  they 
gutted  the  pilot  project  we  mandated? 

I  and  my  colleagues  who  have  joined 
me  in  sponsoring  this  legislation  being 
introduced  today  believe  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  are  en- 
titled to  luiow  the  answers  to  all  the 
questions  we  asked  when  we  mandated 
the  test.  That  is  all  this  legislation 
seeks  to  do— assure  us  all  that  we  will 
get  the  answers. 

My  bill  expands  the  number  of 
school  districts  in  the  pilot  project 
from  60  to  200;  directs  where  USDA 
will  get  the  funds  to  provide  cash  or 
commodity  letters  of  credit  for  all 
commodities  involved  in  the  test;  pro- 
vides that  the  USDA  shall  pay  to  the 
school  districts  now  participating  mon- 
etary damages  for  the  costs  they  in- 
curred due  to  the  arbitrary  USDA 
action  changing  the  methodology  of 
the  test;  and  assures  that  the  Congress 
will  get  a  test  of  an  all  cash  in  lieu  of 
commodities  and  all  commodity  letter 
of  credit  system  in  a  sufficient  number 
of  school  districts  and  for  a  sufficient 
time  frame  to  tell  us  whether  there  is 
a  better  way  to  insure  the  same  nutri- 
tional quality  in  school  lunches  at  a 
lower  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 


I  have  taken  the  unusual  step  in  the 
legislation  of  directing  that  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  ride  herd  on  the 
USDA  in  this  effort  to  assure  that  the 
Department  does  not  try  to  scuttle  the 
project  again.  I  have  done  this  deliber- 
ately, and  I  assure  my  colleagues  that 
this  approach  is  necessary  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  study. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  insert  into  the  Record  a  listing 
of  the  school  districts  who  have  been 
affected  by  the  USDA  decision  on  the 
study  methodology,  along  with  their 
estimate  of  the  damages  they  have  in- 
curred through  the  USDA  action. 
School  districts  in  the  study  from 
which  we  have  not  heard  as  yet  are  in- 
cluded, but  their  damages  are  identi- 
fied as  "unknown."  In  addition,  con- 
trol school  districts  which  are  receiv- 
ing commodities,  but  which  will  be 
compared  to  pilot  districts  receiving 
cash  and  letters  of  credit  are  identified 
as  "control"  districts. 

The  Congress  cannot  let  the  bu- 
reaucracy ignore  our  legislation  or  our 
clearly  stated  intent.  I  urge  all  Sena- 
tors with  affected  school  districts  in 
their  States  to  talk  with  their  local 
constituents  as  I  have.  When  they 
have,  I  am  sure  they  will  want  to  con- 
sider joining  those  of  us  who  are  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  today  and  work 
for  its  prompt  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  t^e  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  1273 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "School  Lunch  Pilot 
Project  Act  of  1983". 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "basic  commodities"  means 
commodities,  other  than  bonus  commod- 
ities, provided  to  school  districts  under  the 
school  lunch  program; 

(2)  the  term  "bonus  commodities"  means 
commodities  donated  under  section  416  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431) 
for  use  in  the  school  lunch  program;  and 
those  commodities  provided  in  the  above  en- 
titlement under  Section  32  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved August  24.  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c); 

(3)  the  term  "school  lunch  pilot  project 
study"  means  the  study  provided  for  in  the 
last  proviso  of  the  matter  under  the  heading 
"CHILD  NTmilTION  PROGRAMS"  in  title  III  of 
the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropria- 
tions for  Agriculture.  Rural  Development, 
and  Related  Agencies  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981,  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  December  15, 
1980  (94  SUt.  3113): 

(4)  the  term  "school  lunch  program" 
means  the  program  established  by  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1751  et 
seq.):  and 

(5)  the  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture. 


riNDINGS 


Sec.  3.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  sch(x>l  lunch  program  was  estab- 
lished to  safeguard  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  children  of  the  United  States 
and  to  encourage  the  domestic  consumption 
of  perishable  agricultural  commodities: 

(2)  in  order  to  enable  the  Congress  to  de- 
termine whether  there  are  more  cost-effec- 
tive means  of  meeting  these  objectives,  the 
Secretary  was  directed  to  conduct  over  a 
three-year  period  a  school  lunch  pilot 
project  study  under  which  sixty  school  dis- 
tricts would  be  provided,  in  lieu  of  commod- 
ities provided  under  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, all  cash  assistance  or  all  commodity 
letters  of  credit  assistance; 

(3)  the  Secretary  established  the  method- 
ology for  the  study,  with  prior  consultation 
with  the  Congress,  and  contracted  with 
school  districts  to  participate  in  the  study: 

(4)  during  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 
1983,  the  Secretary  altered  the  methodology 
for  the  study  in  a  manner  which  was  incon- 
sistent with  law,  the  intent  of  the  Congress, 
and  fairness  to  the  school  districts; 

(5)  the  Secretary  altered  the  study  meth- 
odology without  prior  consultation  with  the 
Congress  in  contravention  of  the  intent  of 
the  Congress,  expressed  during  floor  debate 
in  the  Senate  on  the  study,  that  the  Secre- 
tary should  consult  with  the  Congress  on 
the  study  methodology; 

(6)  the  Secretary  altered  the  study  meth- 
odology after  having  contracted  with  school 
districts  to  participate  in  the  study  and 
without  prior  consultation  with  the  districts 
and,  as  a  consequence,  imposed  severe  finan- 
cial hardship  on  the  participating  school 
districts; 

(7)  the  Secretary  altered  the  study  meth- 
odology in  a  manner  that  prevents  the 
study  of  an  all  cash  assistance  program  or 
all  commodity  letters  of  credit  assistance 
program  as  required  by  law;  and 

(8)  the  Secretary  altered  the  study  meth- 
odology in  a  manner  that  provides  for  a  one 
year  study  rather  than  a  three  year  study 
required  by  law,  thereby  preventing  an  ade- 
quate program  evaluation. 

SCHOOL  LUnCH  PILOT  PROJECT  STUDY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  school 
lunch  pilot  project  study,  the  Secretary 
shall- 

(1)  provide  to  participating  school  dis- 
tricts, in  lieu  of  commodities  provided  for 
the  school  lunch  programs  operated  in  the 
districts,  all  cash  assistance  or  all  commodi- 
ty letters  of  credit  assistance: 

(2)  continue  the  study  through  June  30, 
1986; 

(3)  increase  the  number  of  school  districts 
participating  in  the  study  so  that,  in  lieu  of 
commodities  provided  for  the  school  lunch 
programs  operated  in  the  districts,  one  hun- 
dred districts  receive  cash  assistance  and 
one  hundred  districts  receive  commcxlity  let- 
ters of  credit  assistance; 

(4>(A)  use  appropriated  funds  to  carry  out 
the  evaluation  for  this  study; 

(B)  in  meeting  expenses  Incurred  in  pro- 
viding cash  assistance  or  commodity  letters 
of  credit  assistance  to  participating  school 
districts  in  lieu  of  basic  commodities,  use 
funds  available  under  section  32  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act.  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  August  24.  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c),  in 
an  amount  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
that  would  have  been  expended,  except  for 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  for  the  purchase 
and  distribution  of  basic  commodities  to 
participating  school  districts:  and 


(C)  in  meeting  expenses  incurred  in  pro- 
viding cash  assistance  or  commodity  letters 
of  credit  assistance  to  participating  school 
districts  in  lieu  of  bonus  commodities,  use 
funds  which  would  have  been  spent  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary)  for  the  purchase, 
processing,  storage,  and  distribution  of 
bonus  commodities  that  would  have  been 
made  available  to  the  districts  except  for 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  including  such 
bonus  commodities  which  would  have  been 
purchased  and  donated  to  such  school  dis- 
tricts under  Section  32  of  the  Act  entitled 
"'An  Act  to  amend  the  Agriculture  Adjust- 
ment Act.  and  for  other  purposes,"  ap- 
proved August  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612c): 

(5)  maintain  separate  accounts  on  the 
amount  and  use  of  cash  assistance  and  com- 
modity letters  of  credit  assistance  provided 
to  participating  school  districts  in  lieu  of 
basic  commodities  and  lx>nus  commcxlities; 

(6)  consult  with,  and  obtain  the  approval 
of.  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  before  establishing  or  altering  the 
policy  or  methodology  of  the  study:  and 

(7)  no  later  than  December  15,  1986. 
submit  a  report  of  the  results  of  the  study 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
of  the  Senate. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  shall— 

(1)  consult  with,  and  consider  requests  for 
approval  from,  the  Secretary  concerning  the 
establishment  and  alteration  of  the  policy 
and  methodology  of  the  school  lunch  pilot 
project  study  as  provided  in  subsection 
(a)(6);  and 

(2)  no  later  thsin  six  months  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  each  six 
months  thereafter  until  June  30.  1986. 
submit  a  report  on  the  administration  of 
the  study  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  of  the  Senate. 

COMPENSATION  POR  STUDY  METHODOLOGY 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Upon  request  of  a  participating 
school  district  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  shall  compensate  a  school  dis- 
trict which  was  participating  in  the  school 
lunch  pilot  project  study  on  or  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  for  losses 
sustained  by  the  district  as  a  result  of  the 
alteration  of  the  methodology  used  to  con- 
duct the  study  before  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  as  described  in  section  3. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENT 

Sec.  S.  The  last  proviso  of  the  matter 
under  the  heading  'child  nutrition  pro- 
crams"  in  title  III  of  the  Act  entitled  "'An 
Act  mailing  appropriations  for  Agriculture, 
Rural  Development,  and  Related  Agencies 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1981,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved December  15,  1980  (94  Stat.  3113).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "a  3-year  pilot 
project  study  in  60  school  districts"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  '".  In  accordance  with 
section  4  of  the  School  Lunch  Pilot  Project 
Act  of  1983  and  in  two  hundred  school  dis- 
tricts, a  pilot  project  study  through  June  30. 
1986". 
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By  Mr.  HEPLIN: 
S.  1275.  A  bill  to  establish  a  special- 
ized corps  of  judges  necessary  for  cer- 
tain Federal  proceedings  required  to 
be  conducted  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ASMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE  CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  HEPLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  unified  Administrative  Law 
Judge  Corps.  Today,  administrative 
agencies  have  wide-ranging  powers 
which  touch  almost  every  aspect  of 
our  lives.  When  administrative  dis- 
putes between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  individuals  arise,  administra- 
tive law  judges  appointed  from  within 
the  department  or  agency  are  utilized 
to  resolve  the  dispute. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Prac- 
tice and  Procedures,  I  believe  that 
these  disputes  should  be  adjudicated 
In  an  independent  atmosphere  free  of 
bias,  in  order  to  insure  fairness  and 
give  credence  to  these  decisions.  These 
judicial  officers  must  be  free  from  any 
association  or  personal  obligation  to 
any  party  in  order  that  every  litigant 
to  the  process  be  afforded  due  process. 
In  one  of  our  most  significant  Federal 
enforcement  agencies  every  adminis- 
trative law  judge  was  a  prosecutor,  in 
that  agency,  before  becoming  an  ALJ 
for  that  agency.  The  mere  appearance 
of  bias  and  prejudice  smacks  at  the 
vital  concept  of  an  independent  judici- 
ary. 

Administrative  law  judges  are  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  our  Federal  adjudicat- 
ing system.  Our  Federal  judiciary  con- 
sists of  515  active  U.S.  district  court 
judges,  yet  there  are  presently  1,147 
administrative  law  judges.  In  1947, 
there  were  only  196  administrative  law 
judges.  The  number  of  judges  in  the 
Social  Security  Administration  in  1947 
was  13.  There  are  now  820  administra- 
tive law  judges  in  the  Social  Security 


Administration.  As  the  number  of 
agencies  proliferated  and  their  scope 
of  authority  expanded,  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  administrative  law  judges  sig- 
nificantly increased,  such  that  today 
an  administrative  law  judge  may  levy 
penalties  against  individuals  up  to 
$100,000. 

The  Administrative  Law  Judge 
Corps  created  by  this  legislation  would 
consist  of  all  current  administrative 
law  judges.  Judges  would  continue  to 
have  jurisdiction  over  proceedings  and 
adjudications  as  granted  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Practice  and  Procedure 
Act.  In  addition,  these  Corps  judges 
may  accept  any  other  case  referred  to 
the  Corps  by  any  Federal  agency  or 
court  desiring  to  make  a  decision 
based  on  records  developed  at  a  hear- 
ing conducted  by  an  administrative 
law  judge.  Future  judges  would  contin- 
ue to  be  selected  under  the  present 
merit  system,  but  instead  of  the  "rule 
of  three."  selection  would  be  from  the 
top  five  persons  on  the  register.  This 
reform  provides  a  greater  diversity  in 
the  selection  of  judicial  officers. 

The  chief  administrative  law  judge 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  serve  for  a  5-year  term  as 
chief  administrative  officer  of  the 
Corps  and  preside  over  the  Council  of 
the  Corps.  A  Judicial  Nomination 
Commission,  consisting  of  five  leading 
members  of  the  bench  and  bar,  would 
recommend  to  the  President  three 
candidates  for  the  position.  The  integ- 
rity of  the  merit  system  is  maintained 
by  requiring  the  candidate  to  be  an  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  for  the  first  5 
years  preceding  the  appointment. 

The  Corps  would  be  divided  into  not 
more  than  10  and  not  less  than  4  divi- 
sions, in  keeping  with  the  major  speci- 
alities of  administrative  law  with  each 
administrative  law  judge  assigned  to  a 
division  after  consideration  of  the 
judge's  experience  and  expertise.  Each 
division  shall  be  headed  by  a  division 
chief  judge  nominated  by  the  Judicial 
Nomination  Commission  and  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  who  shall 
exercise  administrative  supervision 
over  the  division.  This  bill  establishes 
seven  division  areas  which  may  be 
modified  as  necessary  by  the  Council. 

The  policymaking  body  of  the  Corps 
shall  be  the  Council  of  the  Corps 
which  will  be  composed  of  the  chief 
judge  and  the  division  chief  judges. 
This  Council  would  have  authority 
over  all  major  policy  decisions,  the  cre- 
ation of  divisions,  and  the  appoint- 
ment, assignment,  transfers,  and  reas- 
signment of  judges  thereto.  The  Coun- 
cil may  also  prescribe  the  rules  of 
practice  and  procedure  for  the  conduct 
of  proceedings  and  business  before  the 
Corps. 

This  measure  further  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  a  five-member  Ju- 
dicial Nomination  Commission  for  the 


Administrative  Law  Judge  Corps 
which  shall  submit  the  names  of  quali- 
fied nominees  for  appointment  to  the 
position  of  chief  judge  and  division 
chief  judges.  Also  contained  in  this  bill 
are  procedures  for  more  effective  re- 
moval and  discipline  of  administrative 
law  judges. 

The  chief  administrative  law  judge 
will  submit  an  evaluation  report  on 
each  division  to  the  President  and 
Congress  not  later  than  2  years  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  act.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  the  transfer  of  all 
functions  performed  by  administrative 
law  judges  to  the  Corps,  as  well  as  per- 
sonnel, assets,  liabilities,  property,  and 
unexpended  funds. 

Any  pending  procedures  shall  be 
continued  before  the  Administrative 
Law  Judge  Corps. 

This  concept  is  supported  by  the  Ju- 
dicial Administration  Division  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  Nation- 
al Conference  of  Administrative  Law 
Judges,  Federal  Administrative  Law 
Judges,  Federal  Administrative  Law 
Judges  Conference,  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Law  Judges. 

Several  States  have  implemented 
similar  systems  under  which  adminis- 
trative law  judges  are  no  longer  as- 
signed to  individual  agencies,  but  are 
instead  assigned  to  a  single,  central 
panel  that  provides  trial  services  to 
various  agencies  as  needed.  Substan- 
tial cost  savings  and  efficiencies  have 
been  achieved  in  each  of  those  States. 
More  importantly,  each  State  has  wit- 
nessed improved  public  perception  of 
administrative  law  judges  as  members 
of  a  truly  independent  administrative 
judiciary.  It  is  now  time  that  these  ad- 
vantages are  brought  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  structural  reform  is  necessary 
to  insure  truly  independent  adjudica- 
tions. This  system  will  result  in  signifi- 
cant cost  savings  and  permit  more 
flexible  use  of  the  administrative  law 
judges  presently  employed  by  30  sepa- 
rate agencies  and  departments.  Also 
under  this  system,  the  merit  selection 
system  is  preserved  and  the  expertise 
possessed  by  administrative  law  judges 
will  continue  to  be  utilized. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  support  this  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1275 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Administrative 
Law  Judge  Corps  Act". 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW  JUDGE 
CORPS 

Sec.  2.  Title  5,  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subchapter  III  of 


chapter  5  as  subchapter  IV  and  by  inserting 
a  new  subchapter  III  to  read  as  follows: 

"Subchapter  III— Admimistrativk  Law 
Judge  Corps 

"S  SCI.  Dcnnitiona 
"For  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter— 
"(1)  'agency'  means  an  authority  referred 
to  in  section  551  (1)  of  this  title: 

"(2)  'Corps'  means  the  Administrative  Law 
Judge  Corps  of  the  United  States  estab- 
lished under  section  562  of  this  title; 

"(3)  'administrative  law  judge'  means  an 
administrative  law  judge  appointed  under 
section  3105  of  this  title  on  or  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Administrative  Law 
Judge  Corps  Act  or  under  section  567  of  this 
title  after  such  effective  date; 

"(4)  'chief  Judge'  means  the  chief  adminis- 
trative law  Judge  appointed  and  serving 
under  section  563  of  this  title; 

"(5)  'Council'  means  the  Council  of  the 
Administrative  Law  Judge  Corps  established 
under  section  565  of  this  title; 

"(6)  'Nomination  Commission'  means  the 
Judicial  Nomination  Commission  for  the 
Administrative  Law  Judge  Corps  established 
under  section  566  of  this  title; 

"(7)  'Board'  means  the  Complaints  Reso- 
lution Board  established  under  section  569 
of  this  title;  and 

"(8)  'division  chief  judge'  means  the  chief 
administrative  law  judge  of  a  division  ap- 
pointed and  serving  under  section  564  of 
this  title. 
"§  562.  EBUbliihmciit:  membership 

"(a)  There  is  established  an  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge  Corps  consisting  of  all  cur- 
rent administrative  law  Judges,  and  such 
Corps  shall  be  located  at  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

"(b)  An  administrative  law  Judge  serving 
as  such  on  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  the  operation  of  the  Corps  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corps  as  of  that  date.  An  ad- 
ministrative law  Judge  who  is  appointed  on 
or  after  the  date  of  the  commencement  of 
the  operation  of  the  Corps  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  Corps  as  of  the  date  of  such 
appointment. 
"8  SC3.  Chief  administrative  law  judge 

"(a)  The  chief  administrative  law  Judge 
shall  be  the  chief  administrative  officer  of 
the  Corps  and  shall  be  the  presiding  Judge 
of  the  Corps.  The  chief  Judge  shall  be  nomi- 
nated as  prescribed  in  section  566  of  this 
title  and  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  chief  Judge  must  be  an  ad- 
ministrative law  Judge  who  has  served  as  an 
administrative  law  Judge  for  at  least  five 
years  preceding  the  date  of  appointment  as 
chief  Judge.  The  chief  Judge  shall  serve  for 
a  term  of  five  years  or  until  a  successor  is 
appointed  'aiifl  qualifies  to  serve.  A  chief 
Judge  may  t)i&  reappointed  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  hU  term.  I?y  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  ihe  ^nate,  if  nominated  for  re- 
appointment in  accordance  with  section  566 
of  this  title. 

"(b)  If  the  office  of  chief  Judge  is  vacant, 
the  division  chief  Judge  who  is  senior  in 
length  of  service  as  a  Judge  shall  serve  as 
acting  chief  Judge  until  such  vacancy  is 
filled. 

"(c)  The  chief  Judge  shall,  within  90  days 
after  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  make  a 
written  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress concerning  the  business  of  the  Corps 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  report 
shall  include  Information  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Council  concerning  the  future 
personnel  requirements  of  the  Corps. 


"S  5M.   Division*  of  the  Corps:  division   chief 


"(a)  The  Corps  shall  have  not  more  than 
ten  and  not  less  than  four  divisions.  Each 
Judge  of  the  Corps  shall  be  assigned  to  a  di- 
vision. The  assignment  of  a  Judge  who  was 
an  administrative  law  Judge  on  the  date  of 
commencement  of  the  operation  of  the 
Corps  shall  be  made  after  consideration  of 
the  areas  of  specialization  in  which  the 
judge  has  served.  Each  division  shall  be 
headed  by  a  division  chief  Judge  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  who  shall  exer- 
cise administrative  supervision  over  the  ad- 
ministrative law  Judges  assigned  to  such  di- 
vision. 

"(b)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (a), 
and  after  the  initial  appointment  and  estab- 
lishment of  each  division,  the  number  of  di- 
visions and  the  Jurisdiction  of  each  division 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Council.  Until 
changed  by  the  Council,  the  divisions  of  the 
Corps  shall  be  as  follows: 

"(I)  Division  of  Communications,  Public 
Utility,  and  Transportation  Regulation. 

"(2)  Division  of  Health.  Safety  and  Envi- 
ronmental Regulation. 
"(3)  Division  of  Labor. 
"(4)  Division  of  Labor  Relations. 
"(5)  Division  of  Benefits  Programs. 
"(6)  Division  of  Securities,  Commodities, 
and  Trade  Regulation. 

"(7)  Division  of  General  Programs  and 
Grants. 

"(c)  Each  division  chief  Judge  shall  be 
nominated  as  prescribed  in  section  566  of 
this  title  and  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  To  be  eligible  for  nomi- 
nation and  appointment  as  division  chief 
Judge,  a  person  must  possess  experience  and 
expertise  in  the  specialty  of  that  division 
and  have  served  as  an  administrative  law 
judge  for  at  least  five  years. 

"§  S«5.  Council  of  the  Corps 

"(a)  The  policymaking  body  of  the  Corps 
shall  be  the  Council  of  the  Corps.  The  chief 
Judge  and  the  division  chief  Judges  shall 
constitute  the  Council.  The  chief  Judge 
shall  preside  over  the  Council.  If  the  chief 
Judge  is  unable  to  be  present  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Council,  or  if  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the 
office  of  chief  judge,  the  division  chief 
judge  who  is  senior  in  length  of  service  as  a 
member  of  such  Council  shall  preside.     ' 

"(b)  A  majority  of  the  Judges  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Council  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  busi- 
ness. The  affirmative  vote  by  a  majority  of 
all  the  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  re- 
quired to  approve  a  matter  on  behalf  of  the 
Council.  Each  member  of  the  Council  shall 
have  one  vote. 

"(c)  Meetings  of  the  Council  shall  be  held 
at  least  once  a  month  at  the  call  of  the  chief 
judge  or  by  a  majority  of  the  Council. 

"(d)  The  Council  is  authorized— 
"(1)  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  assign- 
ment of  Judges  to  divisions  and  the  transfer 
or  reassignment  of  judges  from  one  division 
to  another,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 567  of  this  title; 

"(2)  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  creation, 
reconstitution,  or  abolition  of  divisions  of 
the  Corps; 

"(3)  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  reassign- 
ment of  a  division  chief  Judge  who  heads  a 
division  specified  in  section  564  (b)  of  this 
title; 

"(4)  to  appoint  a  person  to  be  an  adminis- 
trative law  Judge  and  a  member  of  the 
Corps  under  section  567  of  this  title; 


"(5)  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  filing  of 
charges  seeking  adverse  action  against  an 
administrative  law  Judge  under  section  569 
of  this  title; 

"(6)  to  approve  or  disapprove  the  estab- 
lishment or  abolition  of  regional  offices  of 
the  Corps  and  the  assignment  and  reassign- 
ment of  personnel  thereto; 

"(7)  to  prescribe  the  rules  of  practice  and 
procedure  for  the  conduct  of  proceedings 
before  the  Cori>s.  except  that,  with  respect 
to  a  class  of  proceedings  adjudicated  by  an 
agency  before  the  effective  date  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Judge  Corps  Act.  the 
Council  may  not  amend  or  revise  the  rules 
of  practice  and  procedure  prescribed  by  that 
agency  during  the  two  years  following  such 
date  without  the  approval  of  that  agency; 

"(8)  to  approve  or  disapprove  rules  and 
regiilations  pertaining  to  the  assignment  of 
cases  to  administrative  law  Judges; 

"(9)  to  determine  all  other  matters  of  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  Corps; 

"( 10)  to  issue  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  appropriate  for  the  efficient  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  the  Corps  and  the 
implementation  of  this  subchapter. 

"(11)  subject  to  the  civil  service  and  classi- 
fication laws  and  regulations,  to  select,  ap- 
point, employ,  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
the  employees  (other  than  administrative 
law  Judges)  that  they  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
of  the  Corps  and  to  prescribe  the  authority 
and  duties  of  such  employees; 

"(12)  to  establish,  disestablish,  alter,  con- 
solidate, and  maintain  such  regional,  dis- 
trict, and  other  field  offices  as  are  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of  the  Corps  and  to  assign  and  reas- 
sign employees  to  such  field  offices; 

"(13)  to  procure  temporary  and  intermit- 
tent services  under  section  3109  of  title  5. 
United  SUtes  Code; 

"(14)  to  enter  into,  to  the  extent  or  in 
such  amounts  as  are  authorized  in  appro- 
priation Acts,  without  regard  to  section  3709 
of  the  Revised  SUtutes  of  the  United  SUtes 
(41  U.S.C.  5).  contracte.  leases,  cooperative 
agreements,  or  other  transactions  that  may 
be  necessary  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
Corps; 

"(15)  to  delegate  any  of  the  chief  Judge's 
functions  or  powers  to  one  or  more  division 
chief  Judges  or  to  other  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  Corps,  and  to  authorize  the  re- 
delegation  of  any  of  those  functions  or 
powers; 

"(16)  to  make  suiUble  arrangements  for 
continuing  Judicial  education  and  training 
for  judges  of  the  Corps;  and 

"(17)  to  provide  for  the  training  of  other 
employees  of  the  Corps. 

"(e)  The  Council  shall  select  an  official 
seal  for  the  Corps  which  shall  be  officially 
noticed. 
"§  566.  Judicial  Nomination  Commission 

"(a)  There  is  established  a  Judicial  Nomi- 
nation Commission  for  the  Administrative 
Law  Judge  Corps.  The  Nomination  Commis- 
sion shall  consist  of  five  members  selected 
as  provided  In  subsection  (b).  The  Nomina- 
tion Commission  shall  submit  the  names  of 
qualified  nominees  for  appointment  to  the 
position  of  chief  judge  and  positions  as  divi- 
sion chief  Judges. 

"(b)  Each  of  the  following  persons  shall 
appoint  one  member  to  the  Nomination 
Commission  within  30  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Administrative  Law  Judge 
Corps  Act: 
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"(1)  The  chief  Judge  of  the  United  SUtes 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit. 

"(2)  The  chief  Judge  of  the  United  SUtes 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(3)  The  Chairman  of  the  Administrative 
Conference  of  the  United  States. 

■■(4)  The  Chairman  of  the  Administrative 
Law  Section  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
Uon. 

"(5)  The  President  of  the  Federal  Admin- 
istrative Law  Judges  Conference. 

"(cKl)  The  persons  first  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  subsection 
<b)  shaU  each  serve  for  a  term  of  three 
years. 

"(2)  The  person  first  appointed  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  shall 
serve  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

"(3)  The  persons  first  appointed  pursuant 
to  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  subsection  (b) 
shall  each  serve  for  a  term  of  one  year. 

"(dxi)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  a  vacancy  on  the  Nomination 
Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  original  appointment.  An  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  the  United  States  may 
be  a  member  of  the  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission shall  select  one  of  its  members  to  be 
the  Chairman. 

"(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  serve  an 
unexpired  term  which  has  arisen  by  virtue 
of  the  death,  disability,  retirement,  or  resig- 
nation of  a  member  shall  be  appointed  only 
for  such  unexpired  term,  but  shall  be  eligi- 
ble for  reappointment. 

"(3)  Each  person  appointed  pursuant  to 
this  section  after  the  initial  appointments 
made  in  accordance  with  subsection  (c)  shall 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  3  years. 

"(e)  (1)  For  the  initial  appointment  of  the 
chief  judge  or.  in  the  event  of  a  subsequent 
vacancy  in  such  position  prior  to  the  end  of 
the  term  of  such  Judge,  the  Nomination 
Commission,  within  90  days  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Administrative  Law  Judge 
Corps  Act  or  60  days  after  notification  by 
the  acting  chief  Judge  that  a  vacancy  has 
occurred,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  submit  to 
the  I»resident  for  appointment  a  list  of  the 
names  of  three  persons  qualified  to  fill  the 
vacancy. 

"(2)  Not  less  than  60  days  before  the  term 
of  the  chief  Judge  expires,  the  Nomination 
Commission  shall  submit  to  the  President 
for  appointment  a  list  of  the  names  of  three 
persons,  one  of  whom  may  be  the  incum- 
l}ent  chief  Judge,  who  are  qualified  to  be  the 
chief  Judge. 

"(3)  For  the  initial  appointment  of  the  di- 
vision chief  Judges,  the  Nomination  Com- 
mission, within  90  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Administrative  Law  Judge  Corps 
Act.  shall  submit  to  the  President  for  ap- 
pointment, a  list  of  the  names  of  three  per- 
sons qualified  to  fill  such  positions. 

"(4)  If  there  is  a  vacancy  in  a  position  of 
division  chief  Judge,  the  chief  Judge  shall 
notify  the  Chairman  of  the  Nomination 
Commission  within  10  days  after  such  va- 
cancy occurs.  Within  60  days  after  such 
notice,  the  Nomination  Commission  shall 
submit  to  the  President  for  appointment  a 
list  of  the  names  of  three  persons  qualified 
to  fill  the  vacancy. 

'•(5)  The  President  shall  appoint  Judges, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  pursuant  to  this  subsection  from 
the  lists  provided  by  the  Nomination  Com- 
mission. The  President  may.  however,  reject 
any  list  provided  for  any  position  and  re- 
quest that  such  Commission  submit  another 
list  for  any  such  position. 

"(f)  (1)  A  member  of  the  Nomination 
Commission  who  is  an  officer  or  employee 


of  the  United  States  shall  not  receive  addi- 
tional compensation  while  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Nomination  Commissioh. 
Other  members  of  the  Commission  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  daily  equivalent 
of  the  rate  provided  for  employees  in  grade 
CS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  established 
under  section  5332  of  this  title,  for  each 
day,  including  traveltime,  he  or  she  is  en- 
gaged in  the  actual  performance  of  his  or 
her  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Commission. 
A  member  shall  not  be  deemed  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  solely  by 
reason  of  his  or  her  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Nomination  Commission. 

"(2)  All  agencies  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  provide,  to  the  extent  allowed  by  law, 
to  the  Nomination  Commission  the  assist- 
ance and  facilities  that  the  Nomination 
Commission  requests,  including  access  to 
records  and  other  information  pertaining  to 
prospective  nominees,  to  enable  the  Nomi- 
nation Commission  to  perform  its  functions. 
Records  and  information  so  furnished  shall 
be  treated  as  privileged  and  confidential  by 
the  Nomination  Commission. 

"(3)  Funds  appropriated  to  conduct  the 
general  operations  of  the  Corps  may  be  ex- 
pended to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Nomi- 
nation Commission. 
"S  567.  Appointment,  compensation,  and  transfer 

of  administrative  law  judges 

"(a)  After  the  initial  esUblishment  of  the 
Corps,  the  Council  shall  appoint  new  or  ad- 
ditional Judges  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
efficient  and  expeditious  conduct  of  the 
business  of  the  Corps.  Appointments  shall 
be  made  from  a  register  maintained  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  under  sub- 
chapter I  of  chapter  33  of  this  title.  Upon 
request  by  the  chief  Judge,  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  shall  certify  enough 
names  from  the  top  of  such  register  to 
enable  the  Council  to  consider  five  names 
for  each  vacancy.  Notwithstanding  section 
3318  of  this  title,  a  vacancy  in  the  Corps 
may  be  filled  from  the  highest  five  eligible 
individuals  available  for  appointment  on  the 
certificate  furnished  by  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management. 

"(b)  A  judge  of  the  Corps  may  not  per- 
form or  be  assigned  to  perform  duties  incon- 
sistent with  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  an  administrative  law  Judge. 

"(c)  A  Judge  of  the  Corps  on  the  date  of 
commencement  of  operation  of  the  Corps 
may  not  thereafter  be  involuntarily  reas- 
signed to  a  new  permanent  duty  station  that 
is  l)eyond  commuting  distance  of  the  Judge's 
permanent  duty  station  on  that  date.  A 
judge  may  be  temporarily  deUiled,  once  in  a 
24-month  period,  to  a  new  duty  station,  at 
any  location,  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
120  days. 

"§  568.  Jurisdiction 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c), 
an  administrative  law  judge  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Corps  shall  hear  and  render 
a  decision  upon— 

"(1)  every  case  of  adjudication  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  554  of  this  title: 

"(2)  every  case  in  which  hearings  are  re- 
quired by  law  to  be  held  in  accordance  with 
section  554  or  section  556  of  this  title;  and 

"(3)  every  other  case  referred  to  the  Corps 
by  an  agency  or  court  in  which  a  determina- 
tion is  to  be  made  on  the  record  after  an  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing. 

"(b)  When  a  case  under  subsection  (a) 
arises,  it  shall  be  referred  to  the  Corps. 
Under  regulations  issued  by  the  Council  the 
case  shall  be  assigned  to  an  administrative 
law  Judge.  Administrative  law  Judges  shall 


be  assigned  to  cases  within  their  division  in 
roUtion.  so  far  as  practicable. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (a)  or 
(b)— 

"(1)  the  agency,  or  one  or  more  members 
of  the  body  that  comprises  the  agency,  may 
hear  the  case  and  render  the  decision  there- 
on; or 

"(2)  an  agency  may  provide  for  omission 
of  the  decision  of  the  administrative  law 
Judge  in  accordance  with  section  557(b)(2) 
of  this  title. 

"(d)  Federal  agencies  and  courts  are 
hereby  authorized  to  refer  to  the  Corps  any 
other  case  where  a  determination  on  the 
record  after  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  by 
a  Judge  of  the  Corps  is  found  by  such  court 
or  agency  to  be  desirable  and  appropriate. 

"§  569.  Removal  and  discipline 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section— 

"(1)  an  administrative  law  judge  may  not 
be  removed,  suspended,  reprimanded,  or  dis- 
ciplined except  for  misconduct,  incompe- 
tence, or  neglect  of  duty  but  may  be  re- 
moved or  suspended  for  physical  or  mental 
disability;  and 

"(2)  an  action  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  may  be  taken  against  an  ad- 
ministrative law  Judge  only  after  the  Coim- 
cil  has  filed  a  notice  of  adverse  action 
against  the  administrative  law  Judge  with 
the  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board  and  the 
Board  has  determined,  on  the  record  after 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  the 
Board,  that  there  is  good  cause  to  take  such 
action. 

"(b)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to— 

"(1)  the  replacement  or  reassignment  of  a 
division  chief  Judge  as  provided  in  section 
564(c)  of  this  title;  and 

"(2)  an  action  initiated  under  section  1206 
of  this  title. 

"(c)  Under  regulations  issued  by  the 
Council  a  Complaints  Resolution  Board 
shall  Xx  established  within  the  Corps  to  con- 
sider and  to  recommend  appropriate  action 
to  be  taken  upon  complaints  against  the  of- 
ficial conduct  of  Judges. 

"(d)  The  Board  shall  consist  of  two  Judges 
from  each  division  of  the  Corps.  Each  Board 
member  shall  be  elected  by  the  administra- 
tive law  Judges  who  are  assigned  to  the  divi- 
sion for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  chief 
Judge  and  the  division  chief  Judges  may  not 
serve  on  the  Board. 

"(e)  A  complaint  of  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  an  administrative  law  Judge  must  be 
made  in  writing.  The  complaint  shall  tie 
filed  with  the  chief  judge,  or  it  may  be  origi- 
nated by  the  chief  Judge  on  his  own  motion. 
The  chief  judge  shall  refer  the  complaint  to 
a  panel  consisting  of  three  members  of  the 
Board  selected  by  the  Council,  none  of 
whom  serves  in  the  same  division  as  the  ad- 
ministrative law  Judge  who  is  the  subject  of 
the  complaint.  The  complaint  must  be  re- 
ferred as  it  was  originally  received  or  drawn 
and  may  not  be  accompanied  by  any  other 
matter.  The  administrative  law  judge  who 
was  the  subject  of  the  complaint  shall  be 
given  notice  of  the  complaint  and  the  com- 
position of  the  panel.  The  administrative 
law  Judge  may  challenge  peremptorily  not 
more  than  two  members  of  the  panel.  The 
Council  shall  replace  a  challenged  member 
with  another  member  of  the  Board  who  is 
eligible  to  serve  on  such  panel. 

"(f)  The  panel  shall  inquire  into  the  com- 
plaint and  shall  render  a  report  thereon  to 
the  Council.  A  copy  of  the  report  shall  be 
provided  concurrently  to  the  administrative 
law  judge  who  was  the  subject  of  the  com- 


plaint. The  report  shaU  be  advisory  only, 
except  that  if  the  report  recommends  that 
no  action  should  be  taken  against  the  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  who  was  the  subject 
of  the  complaint,  the  Council  may  file 
charges  with  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  or  take  other  action  against  that  ad- 
ministrative law  Judge  based  on  the  matters 
contained  in  the  complaint  only  upon  a 
finding  by  the  Council  that  extraordinary 
circumstances  warrant  such  action. 

"(g)  The  proceedings,  deliberations,  and 
reports  of  the  Board  and  the  contents  of 
complainU  under  this  section  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  privileged  and  confidential.  Docu- 
menU  considered  by  the  Board  and  reports 
of  the  Board  are  exempt  from  disclosure  or 
publication  under  section  552  of  this  title. 
Section  S52b  of  this  title  does  not  apply  to 
the  Board.". 

ACENCT  REVirW  STUDY  AND  REPORT 

Sbc.  3.  The  chief  administrative  law  Judge 
of  the  Administrative  Law  Judge  Corps  of 
the  United  States  shall  make  a  study  of  the 
various  types  and  levels  of  agency  review  to 
which  decisions  of  administrative  law  Judges 
are  subject.  A  separate  study  shall  be  made 
for  each  division  of  the  Corps.  The  studies 
shall  Include  monitoring  and  evaluating 
daU  and  shall  be  made  in  consulUtion  with 
the  division  chief  Judges,  the  Chairman  of 
the  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  SUtes,  and  the  agencies  that  review 
the  decisions  of  administrative  law  judges. 
Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act,  the  Council  shall  report  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  on  the  find- 
ings and  recommendations  resulting  from 
the  studies.  The  report  shall  include  recom- 
mendations, including  recommendations  for 
new  legislation,  for  any  reforms  that  may  be 
appropriate  to  make  review  of  administra- 
tive law  Judges'  decisions  more  efficient  and 
meaningful  and  to  accord  greater  finality  to 
such  decisions. 

TRANSITION  AND  SAVINGS  PROVISIONS 


regard  to  the  functions,  offices,  agencies,  or 
portions  thereof,  transferred  by  this  Act, 
and  to  make  such  additional  incidenUI  dis- 
positions of  personnel,  assets,  liabilities. 
granU,  contracts,  property,  records,  and  un- 
expended balances  of  appropriations,  au- 
thorizations, allocations,  and  other  funds 
held,  used,  arising  from,  available  to,  or  to 
\ye  made  available  in  connection  with  such 
functions,  offices,  agencies,  or  portions 
thereof,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Director 
shall  provide  for  such  further  measures  and 
dispositions  as  may  be  necessary  to  effectu- 
ate the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  for  the  ter- 
mination of  the  offices  and  agencies  speci- 
fied in  this  Act. 

(f)  All  orders,  determinations,  rules,  regu- 
lations, certificates,  licenses,  and  privileges 
which  have  been  issued,  made,  granted,  or 
allowed  to  become  effective  in  the  exercise 
of  any  duties,  powers,  or  functions  which 
are  transferred  under  this  Act  and  are  in 
effect  at  the  time  this  Act  becomes  effective 
shall  continue  in  effect  according  to  their 
terms  until  modified,  terminated,  supersed- 
ed, set  aside,  or  repealed  by  the  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge  Corps  of  the  United  SUtes 
or  a  judge  thereof  in  the  exercise  of  author- 
ity vested  in  the  Corps  or  its  members  by 
this  Act,  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdic- 
tion, or  by  operation  of  law. 

(g)  This  Act  shall  not  affect  any  proceed- 
ing before  any  department  or  agency  or 
component  thereof  which  is  pending  at  the 
time  this  Act  takes  effect.  Such  a  proceed- 
ing shall  be  continued  Ijefore  the  Adminis- 
trative Law  Judge  Corps  of  the  United 
States  or  a  Judge  thereof,  or.  to  the  extent 
the  proceeding  does  not  relate  to  functions 
so  transferred,  shall  be  continued  before  the 
agency  in  which  it  was  pending  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act. 

(h)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  shall  abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


Sec.  4.  (a)  There  are  transferred  to  the  ad- 
ministrative law  Judges  of  the  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge  Corps  esUblished  by  section 
562  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code  (as  added 
by  section  2  of  this  Act),  all  functions  per- 
formed on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  by  the  administrative  law  Judges 
appointed  under  section  3105  of  such  title 
before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

(b)  With  the  consent  of  the  agencies  con- 
cerned, the  Administrative  Law  Judge  Corps 
of  the  United  SUtes  may  use  the  facilities 
and  the  services  of  officers,  employees,  and 
other  personnel  of  agencies  from  which 
functions  and  duties  are  transferred  to  the 
Corps  for  so  long  as  may  be  needed  to  facili- 
Ute  the  orderly  transfer  of  those  functions 
and  duties  under  this  Act. 

(c)  The  personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  con- 
tracts, property,  records,  and  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  authorizations, 
allocations,  and  other  funds  employed,  held, 
used,  arising  from,  available  or  to  be  made 
available,  in  connection  with  the  functions, 
offices,  and  agencies  transferred  by  this  Act, 
are,  subject  to  section  1531  of  title  31, 
United  SUtes  Code,  correspondingly  trans- 
ferred to  the  Corps  for  appropriate  alloca- 
tion. 

(d)  The  transfer  of  personnel  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be  with- 
out reduction  in  classification  or  compensa- 
tion for  one  year  after  such  transfer. 

(e)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  at  such  time  or  times  as 
the  Director  shall  provide,  may  make  such 
determinations  as  may  be  necessary  with 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
suiKhapter  III  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code 
(as  added  by  section  2  of  this  Act). 

TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  6.  Title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  573(b)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraphs  (4),  (5),  and  (6)  as  para- 
graphs (5),  (6),  and  (7),  respectively,  and  in- 
serting a  new  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(4)  the  chief  administrative  law  judge  of 
the  Administrative  Law  Judge  Corps  of  the 
United  SUtes; ". 

(2)  Section  3105  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  3105.  Appointment  o(  administrative  law  Judges. 
"Administrative  law  Judges  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council  of  the  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge  Corps  pursuant  to  section 
567  of  this  title.". 

(3)  Section  3344  and  any  references  to 
such  section  are  repealed. 

(4)  The  table  of  sections  for  chapter  33  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  3344. 

(5)  The  Ubles  of  contents  of  this  title  and 
of  chapter  5  thereof  each  are  amended  by— 

(A)  redesignating  subchapter  III  as  sub- 
chapter IV;  and 

(B)  inserting  after  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 559  the  following: 


(6)(A)  Subchapter  III  of  chapter  75  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  repealed. 

(B)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  75  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  the  items  relating  to 
subchapter  III  and  section  7521; 

(II)  by  striking  out  "Subchapter  IV"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Subchapter  III": 
and 

(III)  by  striking  out  "Subchapter  V"  and  . 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Subchapter  VI". 

(7)  Section  5314  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Chief  Administrative  Law  Judge  of  the 
Administrative  Law  Judge  Corps". 

(8)  Section  5315  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Division  Chief  Judges  of  the  Administra- 
tive Law  Judge  Corps". 

(9)  Section  5316  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"Administrative  Law  Judges  in  the  Admin- 
istrative Law  Judge  Corps". 

(lOMA)  Section  5372  is  repealed. 

(B)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  53  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
5372. 

"SUBCHAPTER  HI-ADMINISTRATIVE 
LAW  JUDGE  CORPS 

""Sec. 

'"561.  Definitions. 
""562.  ElsUblishment;  membership. 
"563.  Chief  admin.itrative  law  judge. 
"564.  Divisions  of  the  Corps;  division  chief 

Judges. 
■"565.  Council  of  the  Corps. 
"566.  Judicial  Nomination  Commission. 
"567.     Appointment,     compensation,     and 
transfer  of  administrative  law 
judges. 
"568.  Jurisdiction. 
"569.  Removal  and  discipline.". 

OPERATIONS  OP  THE  CORPS 

Sec.  7.  Operation  of  the  Corps  shall  com- 
mence on  the  date  the  first  chief  adminis- 
trative law  judge  of  the  Corps  takes  office. 


ETPECrrVE  DATE 

Sec.  8.  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  this 
Act  and  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
ShaU  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment. 


By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
S.  1276.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
pensions  received  by  retired  Judges 
who  are  assigned  to  active  duty  shall 
not  be  treated  as  wages  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

TREATMENT  OF  PENSIONS  OF  CERTAIN  JUDGES 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1983 
constituted  a  major  congressional 
achievement.  I  am  concerned,  howev- 
er, that  a  minor  provision,  dealing 
with  the  taxation  of  payments  made 
to  retired  Federal  judges  who  continue 
to  handle  cases,  will  have  a  severe  ad- 
verse impact  on  the  judiciary. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  reinstate  the  provisions  that 
were  in  effect  prior  to  this  year's  social 
security  bill.  Under  these  provisions, 
payments  made  to  retired  Federal 
judges  would  not  be  treated  as  earned 
income. 

Upon  retirement.  Federal  judges  can 
choose  to  enter  senior  sUtus.  When 
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they  do  so  they  voluntarily  offer  to 
continue  performing  their  Judicial 
services.  These  services  are  a  major 
contribution  to  the  Federal  judiciary, 
as  retired  Judges  share  the  ever-in- 
creasing workload  of  the  Federal 
courts. 

Title  I  of  the  social  security  amend- 
ments extends  social  security  coverage 
to  Federal  judges.  I  do  not  disagree 
with  that.  What  I  do  disagree  with, 
however,  is  the  provision  that  treats  as 
wages,  for  purposes  of  the  social  secu- 
rity system,  compensation  paid  to  re- 
tired judges  who  continue  in  active 
duty.  This  creates  significant  financial 
disincentives  for  retired  Judges  to  con- 
tinue their  judicial  work.  First,  most 
obviously,  they  will  be  subject  to  the 
social  security  payroll  tax,  beginning 
in  1984.  Second,  because  of  the  earn- 
ings limit,  most  retired  judges  between 
the  ages  of  65  and  70  will  not  receive 
whatever  social  security  benefits  they 
are  entitled  to  receive. 

Because  of  these  disincentives,  I  am 
concerned  that  we  run  the  risk  of 
losing  the  services  of  many  retired 
Judges.  To  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
these  services.  Congress  may  well  have 
to  add  additional  judgeships  to  cope 
with  existing  caseloads,  at  a  consider- 
ably greater  expense.  In  addition  to 
these  undesirable  effects  on  the  judi- 
cial system  and  on  the  budget,  this 
provision  is  simply  unfair  as  it  applies 
to  current  retired  judges,  who  had 
agreed  to  continue  service  on  terms 
that  did  not  include  social  security 
coverage. 

I  believe  that  a  more  appropriate 
treatment  would  view  compensation  of 
retired  Federal  judges  in  active  service 
as  retirement  income,  not  as  earned 
income,  and  would  acknowledge  that 
these  judges  are  performing  their  serv- 
ices voluntarily.  This  was  the  position 
taken  in  the  Senate  version  of  the 
social  security  legislation. 

The  provision  in  the  final  version  of 
the  bill  was  included  with  little  study 
of  its  potential  impact  on  the  judicial 
system  or  of  the  unique  status  of  Fed- 
eral judges.  My  legislation  represents 
a  more  reasonable  interpretation  of 
the  services  provided  by  retired  Feder- 
al judges.* 


By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
S.  1277.  A  bill  to  amend  the  joint  res- 
olution making  further  continuing  ap- 
propriations and  providing  for  produc- 
tive employment  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EHEHGY  CONSERVATION  GRANTS  TO  LOCAL  GOV- 
ERNMENT AND  PUBLIC  CARE  INSTITUTIONS  ACT 
OP  1983 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  fiscal  year  1983  continuing  resolu- 
tion. Senator  Warner  added  an 
amendment  which  directed  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  use  up  to  $200 
million  in  moneys  obtained  in  settle- 


ments with  oil  companies  for  pricing 
violations  and  to  distribute  these 
funds  by  an  allocation  formula  to  the 
States.  The  States  are  permitted  to 
apply  these  funds  to  any  of  the  Feder- 
al energy  conservation— and  low- 
income  energy  assistance— programs  in 
their  State.  The  one  exception  was 
that  in  listing  the  eligible  Federal  pro- 
grams the  Warner  amendment  left  out 
the  program  in  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  under  which  build- 
ings owned  by  units  of  local  govern- 
ment and  public  care  institutions  may 
receive  funds  for  energy  audits  and 
technical  assistance.  That  Federal  pro- 
gram does  not  permit  funds  to  be  used 
to  purchase  and  install  energy  conser- 
vation measures— in  contrast  to  the 
schools  and  hospitals  program,  which 
does  permit  the  purchase  and  installa- 
tion of  energy  conservation  measures. 

I  am  introducing  an  amendment 
which: 

First,  amends  the  Warner  amend- 
ment to  include  the  program  for  build- 
ings of  local  government  and  public 
care  institutions  as  an  eligible  activity; 
and 

Second,  provides  that,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Warner  amendment. 
States  not  only  may  apply  the  funds 
to  the  program  for  buildings  of  local 
government  and  public  care  institu- 
tions, they  may  also  spend  the  funds 
for  purchase  and  installation  of 
energy  conservation  measures  in  those 
buildings.  Again,  expenditures  for 
energy  conservation  measures  are  not 
normally  permitted  in  this  program. 

I  would  expect  that,  as  other  over- 
charge funds  accrue,  the  Warner 
amendment  will  be  used  as  a  model  for 
distribution  for  those  funds  as  well,  so 
this  proposed  amendment,  if  adopted, 
may  affect  the  use  of  more  than  $200 
million. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1277 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "Energy  Con- 
servation Grants  to  Local  Government  and 
Public  Care  Institutions  Act  of  1983." 

Sec.  2.  Amend  Sec.  155(eH2)  of  the  Joint 
Resolution  Making  Further  Continuing  Ap- 
propriations and  Providing  for  Productive 
Employment  for  FY  1983  (Public  Law  97- 
377)  to  add  a  new  subparagraph  (P)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(P)  the  program  under  Part  H  of  Title 
III  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  (Public  Law  94-163);  except  that  for 
purposes  of  this  Act  the  term  "technical  as- 
sistance" may  include  undertakings  to  ac- 
quire and  to  install  one  or  more  energy  con- 
servation measures  (as  defined  in  Sec.  400-A 
of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
(Public  Law  94-163)  in  buildings  owned  by 
units  of  local  government  and  public  care 
institutions." 


By  Mr.  MELCHER  (for  himself. 

Mr.  TsoNCAS,  Mr.  Stennis,  and 

Mr.  Cochran): 
S.  1278.  A  bill  to  provide  for  an  ac- 
celerated program  of  research,  devel- 
opment, and  demonstration  with  re- 
spect to  the  production  of  electricity 
from  magnetohydrodynamics,  leading 
to  the  construction  and  operation  of  at 
least  one  major  proof  of  concept  dem- 
onstration project  in  connection  with 
an  existing  electric  powerplant.  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natiu^l  Resources. 

THE  MHD  RESEARCH,  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
DEMONSTRATION  POLICY  ACT  OF  1983 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing,  for  myself. 
Senator  Tsongas,  Senator  Stennis, 
and  Senator  Cochran,  the  "Magneto- 
hydrodynamics  Research,  Develop- 
ment and  Demonstration  Policy  Act  of 
1983."  This  act  establishes  a  coopera- 
tive program  of  research,  development 
and  demonstration  with  respect  to 
magnetohydrodynamics  (MHD)  in  the 
Department  of  Energy.  The  act  also 
provides  that,  if  sufficient  support 
from  the  private  sector  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  Secretary  of  Energy  would 
undertake  a  proof  of  concept  demon- 
stration of  MHD  technology  in  con- 
nection with  an  existing  electric  pow- 
erplant. 

A  major  proof  of  concept  demonstra- 
tion is  the  next  logical  step  in  MHD 
development.  Carrying  out  this  dem- 
onstration at  an  existing  powerplant 
site  will  provide  all  the  reliability  and 
operational  testing  of  data  needed  for 
commercial  evaluation  of  MHD  tech- 
nology at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  a 
new.  full-scale  demonstration  plant. 

Over  the  past  several  years  Congress 
has  supported  a  program  of  MHD  re- 
search and  development  through  the 
appropriations  process.  It  is  time  that 
this  support  was  translated  into  a  de- 
finitive statutory  program  with  specif- 
ic agreed-upon  objectives  and  mile- 
stones for  the  development  of  the 
technology.  This  will  greatly  facilitate 
congressional  oversight,  help  insure  a 
tightly  run  program,  and  provide  for  a 
far  more  rapid  realization  of  the  goal 
we  all  seek:  expanded  use  of  domestic 
coal  to  produce  more  electricity  effi- 
ciently and  in  full  compliance  with  ap- 
plicable environmental  laws  and  regu- 
lations. 

MHD  offers  tremendous  promise 
with  respect  to  this  goal.  MHD  is  a 
technique  for  generating  electricity 
that  extracts  double  duty  from  the 
fuel  it  uses.  Consequently,  efficiencies 
approximately  twice  those  achieved  in 
ordinary  electric  powerplants  are 
achievable  with  MHD.  In  addition,  the 
environmental  consequences  of  elec- 
tric power  generation— releases  of 
carbon  dioxide,  sulfur  dioxide,  and 
oxides  of  nitrogen— are  all  below,  and 
is  some  cases  substantially  below,  ap- 
plicable environmental  limits  in  the 


case  of  a  powerplant  that  makes  use  of 

the  technology  of  MHD.  

As  presently  envisioned,  an  MHD  fa- 
cility would  involve  a  conventional 
steam  electric  powerplant  and  an 
MHD  "topping  cycle."  Both  elements 
produce  electricity  from  the  same 
physical  effect— the  motion  of  charged 
particles  that  are  free  to  move  under 
the  influence  of  a  magnetic  field.  Op- 
positely charged  particles  moving  in 
the  same  direction  in  a  magnetic  field 
tend  to  be  forced  apart.  This  charge 
separation  can  be  exploited  for  the 
production  of  electric  power.  In  a  con- 
ventional powerplant  the  charged  par- 
ticles are  free  electrons  in  a  conduct- 
ing loop.  The  loop  is  made  to  spin  in  a 
magnetic  field  to  produce  the  electric 
power.  The  heat  from  the  combustion 
of  fossil  fuel  is  used  to  drive  a  turbine, 
which  turns  the  conducting  loop. 

In  an  MHD  channel  the  moving 
charged  particles  are  ionized  atoms 
contained  in  a  blast  of  hot  gases  pro- 
duced from  the  combustion  of  coal. 
The  jet  of  ionized  atoms  passes 
through  a  magnetic  field  that  sepa- 
rates oppositely  charged  particles  and 
leads  to  the  production  of  direct  cur- 
rent electric  power.  Double  duty  use  of 
the  original  fuel  is  accomplished  be- 
cause the  jet  of  ionized  gases,  after 
passing  through  the  MHD  channel, 
provides  the  power  to  run  a  conven- 
tional turbine.  In  this  way.  the  hot 
gases  produced  from  the  original  com- 
bustion of  coal  are  used  twice  to 
produce  electricity. 

Fuel-to-electricity  efficiences  for  a 
typical  MHD-assisted  powerplant  are 
expected  to  be  50  to  60  percent.  This 
should  be  compared  to  a  national  aver- 
age electric  powerplant  efficiency  of 
approximately  32  percent  and  approxi- 
mately 40  percent  for  typical  new 
steam  electric  powerplants.  Because 
much  more  electricity  is  produced 
from  each  unit  of  fossil  fuel  with 
MHD,  the  effects  of  all  environmental 
pollutants  from  an  MHD-assisted 
plant  are  automatically  reduced  on  a 
per-kilowatt-hour  basis.  This  means 
that  the  inevitable  impact  of  waste 
heat,  carbon  dioxide  loading  of  the  at- 
mosphere, acid  rain  and  all  other  envi- 
ronmental effects  of  electricity  gen- 
eration and  fossil  fuel  use  are  inmiedi- 
ately  reduced,  and  the  cumulative  im- 
pacts of  these  pollutants  are  pushed 
much  farther  into  the  future  when,  we 
hope,  we  will  possess  the  know-how, 
the  resources  and.  most  importantly, 
the  will  to  effectively  and  directly  ad- 
dress these  environmental  issues. 

Thus,  the  high  efficiency  of  MHD 
power  systems  should  significantly 
reduce  thermal  pollution.  Only  half  as 
much  cooling  water  is  needed  for 
MHD  systems  as  compared  to  a  con- 
ventional coal-fired  unit  of  the  same 
output,  and  only  one  quarter  the 
amount  of  cooling  water  Is  needed  to 
produce  a  kilowatt  of  electricity  from 


MHD  as  compared  to  present  nuclear 
power  systems. 

MHD  power  systems  will  have  a  sub- 
stantial impact  in  reducing  acid  rain. 
Sulfur    emissions    are    much,    much 
lower  in  an  MHD  system  than  in  a 
conventional  coal-fired  powerplant.  be- 
cause of  the  use  of  potassium  as  a 
"seed"  for  the  MHD  channel.  Potassi- 
um carbonate  is  injected  to  serve  as  a 
source  of  the  ionized  atoms  that  act  as 
the  charge  carriers  in  the  MHD  proc- 
ess. After  serving  this  purpose,  the  po- 
tassium is  available  to  combine  with 
any  sulfur  released  during  coal  com- 
bustion. The  potassium  sulfate  pro- 
duced is  easily  isolated  and  removed, 
carrying  with  it  over  90  percent  of  the 
sulfur  in  the  coal.  This  process  is  far 
more  effective  at  sulfur  removal  than 
any  flue  gas  sulfur  removal  technique 
now   available.   The   capture   of   this 
much  sulfur  dramatically  reduces  acid 
rain  from  MHD  powerplant  emissions. 
MHD  has  been  tested  in  pilot-plant 
facilities  in  Massachusetts.  Montana, 
and  Tennessee.  The  Soviet  Union  has 
the  most  operating  experience  with 
MHD   technology   and   also   has   the 
most   ambitious   plans   for   new   con- 
struction of  commercial  facilities.  Ac- 
cording to  testimony  presented  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural  Resources,   the  Soviet  Union  is 
proceeding  with  the  design  and  con- 
struction of  a  500-megawatt  electric 
power  commercial  utility  plant  that  Is 
expected  to  be  on  line  in  the  mid- 
1980's. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  United 
States  to  undertake  a  proof  of  concept 
demonstration  of  MHD  technology  in 
connection  with  an  existing  electric 
powerplant.  The  addition  of  a  MHD 
topping  cycle  to  an  existing  electric 
powerplant  will  insure  close  coopera- 
tion with  the  private  sector,  will 
reduce  the  overall  cost  of  the  project 
and  will  maximize  the  practical  oper- 
ating experience  obtained  from  the 
demonstration. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Energy  to 
enter  into  an  agreement  for  such  a 
demonstration  if  sufficient  private 
sector  interest  in  the  project  exists. 
This  proof  of  concept  facility  would  be 
capable  of  generating  at  least  50 
megawatts  of  electric  power  from  the 
MHD  portion  of  the  dual  cycle  ar- 
rangement that  will  come  into  exist- 
ence when  the  MHD  channel  is  added 
to  the  existing  electric  powerplant. 
The  Secretary  is  also  required  to  pro- 
vide Congress  with  a  comprehensive 
program  management  plan  that  inte- 
grates this  proof  of  concept  demon- 
stration into  a  coordinated  program 
for  the  development  of  MHD  technol- 
ogy to  the  point  of  commercial  accept- 
ance. 

The  Federal  Government  could 
assume  no  more  than  60  percent  of 
the  project  costs  of  the  proof  of  con- 
cept demonstration.  Operation  of  the 


completed  facility  would  be  planned 
for  1992. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  introducing  this 
bill  to  initiate  a  discussion  of  policy 
for  MHD  research,  development  and 
demonstration.  At  the  present  time  we 
are  undergoing  a  reappraisal  of  fossil 
fuel  RD&D  priorities.  Congress  has.  I 
think,  conclusively  demonstrated  that 
it  has  no  interest  in  the  current  ad- 
ministration's proposals  to  essentially 
eliminate  fossil  fuel  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstration.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  the  administration  will  come 
to  see  the  value  of  a  much  more  ambi- 
tious program  of  Federal  involvement 
in  the  development  of  alternative  ways 
of  using  our  vast  resources  of  fossil 
fuel,  particularly  coal,  which  com- 
prises the  largest  share  of  these  re- 
serves. 

MHD  deserves  an  important  place  in 
that  program.  I  hope  that  the  debate 
we  are  beginning  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  bill  will  lead  to  a  wider  rec- 
ognition of  that  fact. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  its  provisions  appear  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S. 1278 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of . 
America  in  Congress  assem.l>led.  That  this 
Act  may  be  referred  to  as  the  "The  Magne- 
tohydrodynamics Research,  Development 
and  Demonstration  Policy  Act  of  1983". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Findings— Congress  hereby 
finds  and  declares  that— 

( 1 )  the  energy  policy  of  the  United  States 
must  emphasize  the  development,  as  rapidly 
as  is  feasible,  of  a  diverse  array  of  technol- 
ogies capable  of  usii^  domestic  coal  effi- 
ciently and  in  an  environmentally  accepta- 
ble manner; 

(2)  technology  for  the  production  of  elec- 
tricity from  coal  making  use  of  magnetohy- 
drodynamics has  the  potential  for  substan- 
tially higher  efficiencies  than  can  be 
achieved  with  other  technologies  and  also 
promises  to  meet  major  environmental  re- 
quirements applicable  to  electric  power- 
plants; 

(3)  commercial  acceptance  of  magnetohy- 
drodynamic  technology  for  the  production 
of  electricity  will  significantly  augment  the 
ability  of  the  United  SUtes  to  make  use  of 
domestic  coal  and  to  reduce  its  reliance  on 
imported  energy,  thereby  enhancing  nation- 
al security  and  offering  benefits  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole; 

(4)  although  the  basic  technology  of  mag- 
netohydrodynamics is  available,  commercial 
acceptance  of  this  technology  is  inhibited 
by  the  lack  of  an  adequate  Federal  program 
for  research,  development  and  demonstra- 
tion with  respect  to  magnetohydrody- 
namics; 

(5)  magnetohydrodynamic  technology  is 
ready  for  a  proof  of  concept  demonstration 
on  a  scale  sufficient  to  provide  reliability 
and  operational  data  to  support  commercial 
evaluation  of  the  technology; 
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(6)  the  Federal  Oovemment  must  aggres- 
sively support  research,  development  and 
demonstration  of  technology  for  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity  making  use  of  magne- 
tohydrodyiuunics: 

(7)  the  Federal  Oovemment  must  provide 
support  for  the  early  proof  of  concept  dem- 
onstration of  magnetohydrodynamic  tech- 
nology in  connection  with  an  existing  elec- 
tric powerplant  so  as  to  provide  reliability 
and  operational  data  for  the  technology  in  a 
maimer  that  achieves  the  highest  practica- 
ble testing  and  operational  flexibility  at  a 
cost  significantly  l>elow  the  cost  of  a  full- 
sized  demonstration  powerplant:  and 

(8)  an  adequate  program  of  research,  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  of  magneto- 
hydrodynamic technology  will  require  an  in- 
creased commitment  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

(b)  PoRPOSES— The  purposes  of  this  Act 
are  to— 

(1)  establish  a  definitive  Federal  program 
of  research,  development  and  demonstra- 
tion with  resp>ect  to  the  technology  for  pro- 
ducing electricity  malcing  use  of  magnetohy- 
drodynamics; 

(2)  set  forth  specific  goals  for  the  pro- 
gram, including  a  target  date  of  1992  for 
routine  operation  in  connection  with  an  ex- 
isting electric  powerplant  of  a  proof  of  con- 
cept demonstration  facility  incorporating 
magnetohydrodynamic  components: 

(3)  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Elnergy  to 
make  financial  commitments  to.  and  to 
enter  into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  pri- 
vate firms  for  the  financing  of,  a  proof  of 
concept  demonstration  of  magnetohydro- 
dynamic technology:  and 

<4)  provide  adequate  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations for  the  program  established 
under  this  Act. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  3.  As  used  in  the  Act  the  term— 

(1)  "demonstration"  includes  the  addition 
of  magnetohydrodynamic  components  to  an 
existing  electric  powerplant  in  order  to 
obtain  operational  experience  with  magne- 
tohydrodynamic technology; 

(2)  "magnetohydrodynamics"  means  a 
system  that  uses  a  plasma  comp>osed  of  ion- 
ized gases  at  high  temperatures  in  the  pres- 
ence of  an  external  magnetic  field  to  induce 
voltages  sufficient  for  the  production  of 
electric  power;  and 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Energy. 

ACTIVITIES  or  THE  SECRETAHY 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Duties  of  the  Secretary— 

(1)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  and  pro- 
vide support  for  such  research  and  develop- 
ment as  he  determines  will  most  expedi- 
tiously clarify  the  scientific  and  technical 
issues  that  directly  affect  the  development 
and  commercial  acceptance  of  magnetohy- 
drodynamic technology. 

(2)  Research  and  development  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  may  include  work  on— 

(A)  magnet  technology; 

(B)  instrumentation  and  diagnostics: 

(C)  materials  properties  and  behaviour 
under  conditions  associated  with  operation 
of  magnetohydrodynamic  components; 

(D)  improved  recovery  and  reprocessing  of 
seed  materials  added  to  the  magnetohydro- 
dynamic plasma  to  improve  conductivity; 

(E)  continued  improvement  of  electrodes 
and  channels  capable  of  continuous  oper- 
ation for  periods  of  one  year  or  more; 

(F)  continued  improvement  of  magnetohy- 
drodjrnamic  combustors;  and 

(Q)  such  other  matters  as  the  Secretary 
determines  will  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 


(3)  The  Secretary  shall  accelerate  re- 
search and  development  activities  with  re- 
spect to  magnetohydrodynamics  under  the 
program  in  existence  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(b)  Comprehensive  Program  Management 
Plan— The  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  representatives  of  the  electric  utility 
industry,  design  and  construction  firms, 
component  suppliers,  university  and  indus- 
trial research  scientists  and  engineers,  and 
other  appropriate  private  sector  organiza- 
tions and  firms,  shall  prepare  a  comprehen- 
sive program  management  plan  for  the  con- 
duct of  research,  development  and  demon- 
stration activities  under  this  Act.  Such  plan 
shall  include— 

(Da  presentation  of  the  program  strategy 
that  will  be  used  to  achieve  the  purposes  of 
this  Act: 

(2)  a  program  implementation  schedule, 
including  identification  of  detailed  mile- 
stone goals  and  associated  budget  and  pro- 
gram resources  requirements: 

(3)  a  discussion  of  the  principal  alterna- 
tive strategies  and  schedules  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  respectively  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  why  these  alternatives 
were  rejected: 

(4)  a  plan  for  financing  the  proof  of  con- 
cept demonstration  project  under  section  5: 

(5)  identification  of  the  supporting  re- 
search and  development  needed  to  solve  the 
scientific  and  engineering  problems  likely  to 
arise  with  magnetohydrodynamic  technolo- 
gy in  meeting  the  1992  target  date;  and 

(6)  an  analysis  of  the  institutional,  envi- 
ronmental and  economic  considerations  that 
affect  the  development  and  commercial  ac- 
ceptance of  magnetohydrodynamic  technol- 
ogy: 

(c)  Transmittal— The  Secretary  shall 
transmit  the  comprehensive  program  man- 
agement plan  under  this  section  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  not  later  than 
180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(d)  International  Cooperation— The  Sec- 
retary shall  seek  to  enter  into  international 
cooperative  agreements  for  the  conduct  of 
magnetohydrodynamic  research  and  devel- 
opment of  mutual  benefit  to  the  parties  to 
any  such  agreement  that  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  further  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

PROOF  OF  CONCEPT  DEMONSTRATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Agreement— The  Secretary 
shall  offer  to  enter  into  an  agreement  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  section  with  the  owner  of 
an  existing,  coal-fired,  electric  powerplant, 
and  with  such  other  persons  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate,  for  a  proof  of  con- 
cept demonstration  of  magnetohydrodyna- 
mic technology  in  connection  with  such 
powerplant.  Within  270  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  notice  soliciting  bids  for  an 
agreement  under  this  section. 

(b)  Provisions.— The  agreement  under 
paragraph  (a)  shall  provide  for— 

(1)  the  construction,  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  a  magnetohydrodynamic  compo- 
nent of  capacity  of  no  less  than  50 
megawatts  of  electric  power  in  connection 
with  the  existing  electric  powerplant  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (a): 

(2)  assumption  by  the  Federal  government 
of  no  more  than  sixty  per  centum  of  project 
costs  under  this  section: 

(3)  a  target  date  of  January  1,  1992,  for 
operation  of  the  completed  facility:  and 

(4)  disposition  of  patents  and  other  rights 
or   privileges   resulting   from   the   project 


under  this  section  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear  Research 
and  Development  Policy  Act  of  1974. 

(c)  Competitive  Bids.— Within  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
the  Secretary  shall  select  the  parties  to  the 
agreement  under  this  section  competitively, 
based  on  the  bids  available  on  the  date 
thirty  days  prior  to  selection.  In  making  the 
award  of  the  selection  under  this  section  the 
Secretary  shall  weigh  and  take  into  ac- 
count— 

(1)  estimated  project  costs  to  the  Federal 
government: 

(2)  the  prospects,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  for  successful  completion  and  op- 
eration of  the  project  in  accordance  with 
the  agreement: 

(3)  the  extent,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, to  which  the  project  will  contribute 
to  the  development  and  commercial  accept- 
ance of  magnetohydrodynamic  technology; 
and 

(4)  such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. 

REVIEW  PANEL 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Establishment  or  Panel.— 
Within  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  estab- 
lish, and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Energy  Research  Advisory  Board  shall  ap- 
point at  least  seven  members  to,  a  Technical 
Review  Panel  for  Magnetohydrodynamics. 

(b)  Membership.— Each  Member  of  the 
panel  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  a  person 
who  by  virtue  of  training  and  experience  is 
especially  qualified  to  review  and  comment 
on  magnetohydrodynamic  technology  in  re- 
lation to  the  electric  utility  industry  and  to 
review  and  comment  on  the  ongoing  pro- 
grams and  projects  of  the  Secretary  with  re- 
sftect  to  magnetohydrodynamic  technology, 
including  the  proof  of  concept  demonstra- 
tion under  section  5. 

(c)  Procedures.— Activities  of  the  panel 
under  this  section  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  and  regulations,  including 
provisions  for  compensation,  governing  ac- 
tivities of  technical  and  fact-finding  groups 
reporting  to  the  Energy  Research  Advisory 
Board. 

(d)  Duties.— The  panel  under  this  section 
shall  meet  at  least  twice  annually  and  shall 
review  and  make  such  recommendations  as 
the  panel  deems  appropriate  on— 

(1)  the  research  and  development  pro- 
grams of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  mag- 
netohydrodynamics: 

(2)  the  comprehensive  program  manage- 
ment plan  under  section  4(b).  the  extent  to 
which  the  plan  is  being  followed  and  any 
needed  amendments  to  the  plan; 

(3)  the  type  of  experiments  and  facilities 
needed  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

(4)  the  progress  in  implementing  section  5; 

(5)  the  adequacy  of  coot>eration  with  do- 
mestic private  industry,  including  the  elec- 
tric utility  industry,  and  the  adequacy  of  co- 
operation internationally  in  research,  devel- 
opment and  demonstration  with  respect  to 
magnetohydrodynamic  technology; 

(6)  institutional,  environmental  and  eco- 
nomic factors  affecting  the  development 
and  commercial  acceptance  of  magnetohy- 
drodynamic technology;  and 

(7)  such  other  matters  as  the  panel  deems 
appropriate. 

(e)  Reports— The  panel  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  report  annually  to  the  Energy  Re- 
search Advisory  Board.  Such  report  shall  in- 
clude any  recommendations  under  subsec- 
tion (d).  The  Energy  Research  Advisory 
Board  shall  consider  each  report  under  this 


subsection  and  shall  promptly  transmit  the 
report  along  with  the  comments  of  the 
Board  to  the  Secretary  and  to  Congress. 

REPORT  TO  CONGRESS 

Sec.  7.  As  a  separate  part  of  the  annual 
report  submitted  under  section  801  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act 
(Public  Law  95-91),  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  Congress  an  annual  report  on  ac- 
tivities under  this  Act. 

authorization  of  appropriations 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Authorization- There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984.  September  30,  1985  and 
September  30.  1986.  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  Contracts— In  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  enter 
into  contracts  only  to  such  extent  or  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  provided  in  advance  in 
appropriations  Acts. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 

THE  magnetohydrodynamics  RESEARCH.  DE- 
VELOPMENT AND  DEMONSTRATION  POLICY  ACT 
OF  1983 

Section  1.  This  section  establishes  the 
title  of  the  Act  as  "The  Magnetohydrodyna- 
mics Research.  Development  and  Demon- 
stration Policy  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  This  section  sets  forth  Congres- 
sional findings  and  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 
The  former  include  a  finding  that  magne- 
tohydrodynamic technology  is  ready  for  a 
proof  of  concept  demonstration  on  a  scale 
sufficient  to  provide  reliability  and  oper- 
ational to  support  commercial  evaluation  of 
the  technology. 

The  purposes  include  the  provision  of  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  of  Energy  to  make 
financial  commitments  to  a  proof  of  concept 
demonstration  of  magnetohydrodynamics 
under  a  cooperative  financing  agreement 
with  the  private  sector. 

Sec.  3.  This  section  contains  the  definition 
of  terms  used  in  the  Act.  including  "demon- 
stration" and  "magnetohydrodynamics". 

Sec.  4.  This  section  sets  forth  the  duties  of 
the  Secretary  under  the  Act.  These  duties 
include  the  conduct  and  support  of  a  re- 
search and  development  program  in  magne- 
tohydrodynamics and  the  preparation  of  a 
comprehensive  program  management  plan 
for  activities  under  the  Act.  The  plan  is  to 
be  transmitted  to  Congress  not  later  than 
180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Act.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  seek  to 
enter  into  certain  international  cooperative 
agreements  in  magnetohydrodynamic  re- 
search and  development. 

Sec.  5.  This  section  describes  the  proof  of 
concept  demonstration  authorized  by  the 
Act  and  requires  the  Secretary,  within  270 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Act,  to  offer  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  owner  of  an  existing,  coal-fired, 
electric  powerplant  for  purposes  of  the  dem- 
onstration. 

The  agreement  must  contain  a  number  of 
provisions,  including  a  requirement  of  a 
target  date  of  January  1,  1992,  for  operation 
of  the  completed  facility.  The  parties  to  the 
agreement  are  to  be  selected  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  a  competitive  basis  using  criteria  set 
forth  in  the  section. 

Sec.  6.  This  section  requires  the  Secretary 
to  establish  a  Technical  Review  Panel  for 
Magnetohydrodynamics.  The  membership, 
procedures  and  duties  of  the  panel  are  set 
forth  in  the  section.  The  duties  include 
review    of.    and    recommendations    as    the 


panel  deems  appropriate  on.  the  progress  in 
implementing  the  proof  of  concept  demon- 
stration under  section  5. 

Sec.  7.  This  section  requires  the  Secretary 
to  report  annually  to  Congress  on  activities 
under  the  Act. 

Sec.  8.  This  section  authorizes  such  appro- 
priations as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal 
years  1984,  1985  and  1986.  and  limits  the 
Secretary's  authority  to  enter  into  contracts 
to  the  aggregate  amounts  provided  in  ad- 
vance in  appropriations  Acts. 


By  Mr.  HELMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
McClure,  Mr.  East,  and  Mr. 

NiCKLES): 

S.  1279.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  establish  a  State 
block  grant  option  for  the  food  stamp 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

FOOD  STAMP  OPTIONAL  BLOCK  GRANT  ACT  OF 
1983 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  legislation  to  permit  States  to 
operate  a  low-income  nutrition  assist- 
ance block  grant  in  lieu  of  the  present 
food  stamp  program. 

This  is  the  same  legislation  as  that 
included  within  the  Senate  version  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1982.  Unfortunately,  the  House 
conferees  on  the  bill  did  not  agree  to 
include  this  provision  in  the  1982  rec- 
onciliation bill. 

This  forthright,  sensible  approach  to 
nutritional  assistance  merits  the  care- 
ful consideration  and  support  of  my 
colleagues,  as  it  did  last  year.  We  need 
not  be  confined  to  the  issues  of  the 
past  in  determining  how  best  to 
manage  food  assistance  in  the  future. 

Providing  the  States  with  the  discre- 
tion on  how  to  operate  their  programs 
will  enable  those  States  which  wish  to 
strike  out  in  a  new  direction  the 
option  to  do  so  without  any  coercion 
to  those  States  who  do  not  want  to 
take  such  initiatives.  This  optional 
block  grant  approach  allows  federal- 
ism to  work  at  its  best,  with  maximum 
State  flexibility. 

BACKGROUND 

In  1981,  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry  recom- 
mended, and  the  Congress  enacted,  a 
mandatory  block  grant  for  Puerto 
Rico,  which  is  funded  at  $825  million 
annually. 

Many  State  and  local  officials  have 
suggested  to  me  for  years  that  for  nu- 
merous reasons  they  feel  the  need  for 
greater  flexibility  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  food  stamp  program. 

The  current  food  stamp  program  is 
caught  between  two  competing  inter- 
ests. On  the  one  hand,  administrators 
at  all  levels  of  government— Federal, 
State,  and  local— desire  that  the  pro- 
gram be  as  administratively  simple 
and  efficient  as  possible,  an  objective  I 
shftrc 

However,  the  additional  Federal  in- 
terest is  that  of  insuring  responsibility 
by  the  States  in  the  operation  of  the 
current  program.  This  is  needed  be- 


cause imder  the  present  system  the 
Federal  Government  bears  100  percent 
of  the  costs  of  the  program:  that  is, 
the  actual  food  stamp  benefits  distrib- 
uted to  individual  households.  There- 
fore, States  have  often  concentrated 
on  increasing  the  nimiber  of  food 
stamp  recipients;  to  do  so  did  not  cost 
the  State,  but  rather  was  financed  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Additionally,  there  has  been  all  too 
little  concern  with  efficient  adminis- 
tration because,  again,  costs  for  fail- 
ures in  the  system  largely  are  being 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government.  Ad- 
ministrative costs  associated  with  the 
program  are  shared,  50-50,  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  State 
governments. 

The  present  system,  however,  pro- 
vides little  to  no  incentive  for  States  to 
operate  an  effective  and  efficient  pro- 
gram. As  a  consequence,  many  safe- 
guards have  been  added  to  the  law  and 
regulations  to  insure  that  States  will 
be  required  to  do  effective  administra- 
tion, stress  important  verification  pro- 
cedures, detect  and  prosecute  fraudu- 
lent participation,  and  so  forth.  In  es- 
sence, the  Federal  Government  has 
been  forced  to  establish  every  jot  and 
tittle  of  procedure  in  order  to  be  cer- 
tain that  such  measures  are  imple- 
mented by  the  States. 

After  hearing  many  suggestions 
from  local  and  State  officials,  I  have 
attempted  to  merge  these  two  inter- 
ests in  a  way  that  will  benefit  all  Inter- 
ested parties— Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  as  well  as  recipients. 

I  believe  this  proposal  will  provide 
for  the  right  mix  of  State  responsibil- 
ity—with  a  set  amount  of  Federal 
fimds  each  year— and  State  flexibil- 
ity—by providing  significant  State  dis- 
cretion and  independence— which 
should  prove  to  be  a  successful  ap- 
proach. 

FUNDING  FORMULA 

Under  the  State  option  block  grant, 
each  State  would  have  the  option  of 
operating  its  own  nutrition  assistance 
program  in  lieu  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. Federal  fimdlng  would  continue, 
based  on  the  percentage  of  the  nation- 
al expenditures  which  have  been  going 
to  each  State.  The  block  grant  alloca- 
tion to  each  State  during  any  fiscal 
year  would  be  based  on  the  State's 
share  of  funding— both  benefit  costs 
and  the  Federal  share  of  State  admin- 
istrative expenses— during  the  12- 
month  period  ending  March  31,  1983. 
No  State  would  receive  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  1  percent  of  the  total  apr 
proprlatlon. 

A  State's  Initial  allocation  Is  based 
on  the  State's  cost  of  operating  the 
food  stamp  program  between  April  1, 
1982,  and  March  31,  1983.  A  tentative 
outline  of  approximate  percentages 
compiled  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture follows,  based  on  the  12 
months  ending  December  31,  1982: 
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Ratio  Qfoperatino  eottt— January  1, 1982  to 
December  31,  1982 

[Percent  of  food  stamp  prognun  during  fiscal  year 
19821 


Alabama 

3.92 

Alaska 

.29 

Arizona 

1.36 

Arlumsas „ 

California „. 



1.40 
6.31 

Colorado 

.85 

Connecticut 

.68 

Delaware 

.27 

District  of  Columbia 

.47 

Florida 

4.67 

GeorKia................ 

2  97 

Guam ............ 

•.17 

Hawaii.       

Idaho „. 



.69 
.38 

niinois 

Indiana  .............. 

5.59 
2  18 

Iowa ........... 



87 

Kansa-s .^ 

.58 

Kentucky ............ 

2.80 

Louisiana ............ 

2.59 

Maine 

Maryland 



.67 
1.74 

Massachusetts 

Michigan ™. 

Minnesota ... 



1.96 

4.67 

.89 

Mississippi 

Missouri 



2.40 
1.93 

Montana 

Nebraska „ 

.25 
.34 

Nevada , 

'.21 

New  Hampshire . 
New  Jersey 

•* 

.26 
2.87 

New  Mexico 

87 

New  York 

8  76 

North  Carolina ... 

2.68 

North  I>akoU 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 



•13 

5.44 

83 

Oregon „ 

1  45 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 



5.11 
37 

South  Carolina ... 

2  09 

South  DakoU. 

25 

Tennessee 

3  27 

Texas .. 

5  91 

Utah „„ 

33 

Vermont 

•  20 

Virgin  Islands 

•  20 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

..«..„™.™.™............. 

2.02 
1.48 
1  17 

Wisconsin 

1  13 

Wyoming 

•  nn 

Note;  Ptgures  may  not  add  due  to  rounding. 

•Under    the    block    grant    funding    formula,    a 
minmum  of  0.25%  would  be  provided  to  each  State. 

Source:  Pood  and  Nutrition  Service.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 
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The  provision  requires  the  Secretary 
to  pay  each  block  grant  State  the  total 
allotment  of  funds  for  a  fiscal  year  to 
which  the  block  grant  State  is  entitled 
immediately  after  the  Secretary  has 
determined  the  amount  of  such  an  al- 
lotment at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year.  A  State  would  thus  know  its  min- 
imum level  of  funding  at  the  onset  of 
the  fiscal  year.  Any  subsequent  fund- 
ing during  a  fiscal  year,  such  as  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation,  also  would 
be  allocated  according  to  the  formula. 

The  formula  has  been  designed  in 
such  a  way  that  neither  States  opting 
for  the  block  grant  nor  those  continu- 
ing under  the  Federal  system  wUl  be 
disadvantaged.  The  legislation  also  re- 
quires the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 


work  with  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  to  develop  alterna- 
tive formulas  for  the  distribution  of 
fimds  and  report  to  Congress  on  such 
alternative  formulas  by  June  30.  1984. 
As  with  many  of  the  block  grants  es- 
tablished in  other  programs  in  1981, 
the  provision  permits  the  Secretary  to 
allocate  funds  directly  to  Indian  tribes 
from  the  allotment  of  the  block  grant 
States,  if  the  tribes  so  request  and  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  a  direct 
allocation  would  better  serve  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  or  tribal  organization. 

STATE  FXXXIBILITY 

Maximum  flexibility  would  be  grant- 
ed to  each  State  to  establish  nutrition- 
al assistance  programs  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  that  State.  Regula- 
tory involvement  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  be  minimal.  The 
Department  would  not  be  permitted  to 
override  State  plans  of  operation 
which  meet  the  guidelines  of  the  legis- 
lation. 

Each  block  grant  State  would  have 
exclusive  authority  to  make  determi- 
nations concerning  standards  of  or  re- 
quirements for  eligibility  to  receive  as- 
sistance under  funds  furnished 
through  the  block  grant,  and  the  Sec- 
retary may  not  interfere  with  such  de- 
terminations. The  State's  eligibility 
standards  may  include  a  requirement 
for  work— such  as  workfare— or  a  re- 
quirement for  financial  contribution 
by  the  recipient. 

The  amount  and  form  of  assistance 
granted  to  individuals  within  the  State 
would  be  determined  by  the  State.  A 
State  miist,  however,  follow  through 
and  implement  the  type  and  distribu- 
tion of  such  assistance  as  it  describes 
in  its  annual  application. 

A  State  wishing  to  operate  a  low- 
income  nutritional  assistance  block 
grant  during  any  fiscal  year  would 
notify  the  Secretary  at  least  30  days 
before  the  beginning  of  the  first  fiscal 
year  it  elects  to  operate  a  grant  pro- 
gram. A  State's  election  to  operate  a 
subsequent  year  is  renewable  at  the 
State's  option. 

USOA  OVERSIGHT 

Protections  that  were  incorporated 
in  the  1981  block  grants  against  dis- 
crimination and  prohibiting  the  use  of 
fimds  for  construction  purposes  are  in- 
cluded. 

A  State  wishing  to  operate  a  block 
grant  must  submit  an  application  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  which 
must  include  assurances  that  the  State 
will  comply  with  the  purposes  and  re- 
strictions of  the  low-income  nutrition- 
al assistance  block  grant. 

A  State  wishing  to  operate  a  low- 
income  nutritional  assistance  block 
grant  would  be  required  to: 

Conduct  public  hearings  at  least  bi- 
ennially by  the  legislature  in  order  to 
insure  public  and  legislative  involve- 
ment in  the  operation  of  the  block 
grant; 


Certify  that  it  will  assess  on  a  regu- 
lar basis  the  food  and  nutrition  needs 
of  needy  persons  residing  in  the  State; 

Use  the  funds  provided  to  raise  the 
level  of  nutrition  among  low-income 
households  residing  in  the  State; 

Designate  a  single  agency  which 
should  be  responsible  for  the  adminis- 
tration, or  supervision  of  the  adminis- 
tration, of  the  program  for  which 
funds  are  provided; 

Provide  that  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accoimting  procedures  will  be  estab- 
lished to  assure  the  proper  disbursal 
of  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds, 
including  procedures  for  monitoring 
the  program  carried  out  by  the  State 
with  the  assistance  provided; 

Provide  for  an  audit,  not  less  than 
biennially,  of  the  State  expenditures 
of  funds  received  under  the  block 
grant; 

Describe  how  the  block  grant  State 
will  carry  out  the  above  protections, 
and  provide  a  description  of  the  assist- 
ance to  be  provided  and  the  recei- 
pients  who  will  be  eligible  under  the 
program,  and  the  administering 
agency. 

As  with  block  grants  adopted  in 
1981,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
would  evaluate  expenditures  to  assure 
that  they  are  cofisistent  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  block  grant  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Secretary's  primary  role  with 
block  grant  States  is  one  of  oversight. 
He  may,  at  the  request  of  a  State,  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  a  State 
considering  a  block  grant,  including 
any  analysis  of  the  feasibility  and  po- 
tential shortcomings  of  specific  block 
greuit  plans  under  consideration  by  the 
State. 

The  Secretary  would  also  be  respon- 
sible for  assuring  that  States  opting 
for  a  block  grant  use  the  funds  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  certified  the 
funds  would  be  used.  The  legislation 
requires  the  Secretary  to  respond  ex- 
penditiously  to  complaints  of  a  sub- 
stantial or  serious  nature  that  a  block 
grant  State  has  failed  to  use  funds  in 
accordance  with  the  enacting  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Secretary  may  institute  fiscal 
sanctions  against  block  grant  States 
which  fail  to  utilize  their  allotments  in 
accordance  with  this  legislation  in  sev- 
eral ways.  He  may  withhold  funds,  re- 
quire a  State  to  repay  the  Federal 
Government,  or  offset  the  amounts 
against  future  allocations  to  the  State. 

The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  may  request,  and  the  block 
grant  State  would  be  required  to  fur- 
nish, information  about  the  operation 
of  the  block  grant  within  that  State. 
However,  the  Secretary  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  may  not  require  States 
to  compile  information  not  already 
available  within  thf  State. 

Fines  and  imprisorunent  penalties 
are  established  for  anyone  who  know- 


ingly and  willingly  embezssles,  misap- 
propriates, steals,  or  obtains  by  fraud, 
false  statements,  or  forgery,  funds, 
assets,  or  property  provided  or  fi- 
nanced under  the  legislation. 

Two  recent  articles  have  drawn  at- 
tention to  the  attractiveness  of  the 
State  option  block  grant.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  article  on  food 
stamp  reform  by  Robert  J.  Valero  that 
was  published  by  the  Heritage  Foun- 
dation in  Agenda  1983  and  an  article 
on  food  stamp  fraud  by  Randy  Fitz- 
gerald that  was  published  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 1983  issue  of  Reader's  Digest  be 
printed  at  his  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Food  Stamp  Reform 
(By  Robert  J.  Valero) 
The  Food  Stamp  program  is  in  desperate 
need  of  reform.  The  Administration,  deeply 
committed  to  the  New  Federalism,  had 
toyed  with  the  idea  of  transferring  food 
stamps  back  to  the  states,  but  gave  in  to  the 
opposition  of  state  governors.  Thus  far,  this 
omission  has  l>een  one  of  the  major  weak- 
nesses of  the  Administration.  A  concerted 
effort  to  return  to  the  states  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  nutritional  assistance  to 
those  with  low  incomes  should  be  the  Ad- 
ministration's top  priority  for  the  Food 
Stamp  program  in  1983. 

The  Administration  made  a  major  at- 
tempt to  restrain  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Food  Stamp  program  is  1982.  but  its  propos- 
als have  been  resisted  on  Capitol  Hill.  The 
White  House  proposed  reforms  that  would 
have  resulted  in  a  savings  of  $2.3  billion  in 
FY83,  but  Congress  reauthorized  the  pro- 
gram for  three  years  with  budget  cuts  total- 
ing only  $1.9  billion  over  the  extended 
period.  Funding  has  been  authorized  at 
levels  of  $12.87  billion  in  FY83.  $13.15  bil- 
lion in  FY84.  and  $13.93  billion  in  FY85. 
The  savings  enacted  by  Congress,  thus, 
amount  to  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  program,  and  only  one-fifth  of 
the  Administration's  requested  cost  savings. 
Moreover,  great  care  was  taken  to  avoid  ter- 
minating eligibility  of  any  of  the  22  million 
recipients  of  the  program. 

Congress'  actions  continue  to  turn  away 
from  the  original  purpose  of  the  Food 
Stamp  program.  Designed  to  provide  nutri- 
tional assistance  to  low-income  families  and 
to  supplement  farm  incomes,  it  has  mush- 
roomed beyond  recognition  in  its  two  dec- 
ades of  operation.  In  1965,  only  400.000 
t>eople  received  food  stamps  at  a  cost  of  $35 
million.  By  1981.  the  program  was  serving 
22.4  million  Americans— one  out  of  every 
ten— at  a  cost  of  over  $11  billion.  Food 
stamps  can  no  longer  be  considered  a  nutri- 
tional assistance  program;  in  fact,  they  have 
evolved  into  more  of  an  income  subsidy. 
Studies  show  that  less  than  40  cents  out  of 
every  food  stamp  dollar  is  used  to  purchase 
more  food,  while  over  60  cents  is  used  by  re- 
cipients to  buy  other  goods  and  services. 

Senator  Jesse  Helms  (R-North  Carolina). 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, proposed  a  state  option  block  grant 
that  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Under  the  Helms  proposal,  each  state  would 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  choose  either  to 
remain  in  the  Food  Stamp  program  or  to 
implement  its  own  nutritional  assistance 
program.  Any  state  opting  to  coordinate  its 
own  programs  would  continue  to  receive  the 


same  proportion  of  federal  dollars  that  it 
had  been  receiving  under  the  Food  Stamp 
program.  Such  a  proposal  should  t>e  consid- 
ered by  the  Administration  as  a  starting 
point  for  fundamental  reform. 

The  block  grant  approach  corrects  some 
of  the  fundamental  weaknesses  of  the  Food 
Stamp  program.  The  Food  Stamp  program 
is  administered  by  the  USDA  and  operated 
by  state  public  assistance  agencies  through 
their  local  offices,  creating  a  multi-tiered 
bureaucracy.  Eligibility,  benefit  levels,  and 
regulations  are  determined  by  Congress. 
Thus,  despite  differences  in  conditions  and 
living  standards  among  the  states  and  the 
fact  that  state  and  local  agencies  must 
handle  the  day-to-day  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram, one  set  of  rules  applies  nationwide. 
Additionally,  the  excess  of  federal  regula- 
tions and  paperwork  requirements  increases 
costs  and  decreases  efficiency.  The  USDA 
reports  that  it  costs  the  federal  govertunent 
an  average  of  $14  to  provide  one  house- 
hold's monthly  benefit  check. 

The  block  grant  approach  would  give  the 
sUtes  the  needed  flexibility  that  the  Food 
Stamp  program  sorely  lacks.  Each  state 
would  be  permitted  to  design  its  own  nutri- 
tional assistance  program  and  to  determine 
eligibility,  benefit  levels,  and  the  necessary 
regulations.  State  and  local  officials,  be- 
cause of  their  proximity  to  the  people  they 
serve,  are  more  aware  of  the  needs  and  the 
will  of  their  citizens.  Greater  public  partici- 
pation in  the  decision-making  process  will 
result.  t>ecause  citizens  have  more  direct 
control  over  state  and  local  affairs  than 
they  have  over  national  affairs.  Additional- 
ly, removing  the  federal  government  from 
all  but  the  most  essential  regulatory  over- 
sight would  substantially  reduce  red  tape 
and  administrative  costs,  resulting  in  higher 
efficiency  and  the  availability  of  more  funds 
to  those  in  genuine  need  of  assistance. 

State  responsibility  for  providing  nutri- 
tional assistance  will  also  encourage  greater 
innovation.  The  Food  Stamp  program  has 
no  major  competitors;  thus,  despite  numer- 
ous changes  in  the  structure  of  the  pro- 
gram, fundamental  change  has  been  lack- 
ing. While  giving  the  states  the  opportunity 
to  devise  programs  that  l)est  meet  the  needs 
of  their  citizens,  a  block  grant  would  create 
a  more  positive  environment  for  experimen- 
tation. Successful  state  innovations  could 
then  be  adapted  by  other  states  and  tailored 
to  their  own  situations. 

Another  advantage  of  a  block  grant  would 
be  the  increased  financial  responsibility  im- 
posed on  the  states.  In  1981.  the  average 
state  error  rate  was  10.6  percent,  translating 
into  over  $1  billion  wasted.  States  have  had 
little  incentive  to  reduce  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  since  the  federal  government  pays  100 
percent  of  the  benefit  cost  and  about  50  per- 
cent of  state  and  local  administrative  costs. 
While  the  states  have  technically  been  held 
liable  for  excessive  errors,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  waived  every  liability  in- 
curred thus  far.  Turning  complete  responsi- 
bility of  administering  nutrition  programs 
to  the  states  would  encourage  states  to  scru- 
tinize their  programs  much  more  closely. 
Again,  more  efficient  administration  would 
be  encouraged. 

One  of  the  criticisms  of  the  block  grant 
approach  to  nutrition  aid  is  that  the  states 
and  localities  will  not  be  willing  or  able  to 
provide  the  required  services.  This  argu- 
ment is  largely  outdated.  States  have  under- 
gone major  structural  changes  in  the  past 
twenty  years,  and  the  powers  of  local  juris- 
dictions have  increased.  The  states  already 
administer  a  number  of  federal  social  pro- 


grams such  as  Medicaid,  welfare,  housing  as- 
sistance, nutrition  for  children  and  the  el- 
derly, and  most  significantly,  operation  of 
the  Food  Stamp  program. 

The  Reagan  Administration  insists  that 
the  states  and  localities  can  better  manage 
social  welfare  programs.  A  reaffirmation  of 
that  commitment  is  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance for  food  and  stamp  reform  in  1983. 
Time  To  Crack  Dowk  on  Food-Stamp  Fraiib 
(By  Randy  Fitzgerald) 
In  Kentucky  undercover  policemen  discov- 
er that  federal  food  stamps  are  being  traded 
for  automobiles,  drugs  and  automatic  weap- 
ons. Among  30  suspects  arrested  is  a  62- 
year-old  man  convicted  of  selling  the  sexual 
services  of  a  14-year-old  boy  for  $6,000  in 
food  stamps  and  $1,000  in  cash. 

In  Chicago  a  34year-old  woman  Is  convict- 
ed of  defrauding  food-stamp  and  related 
welfare  programs  of  $92,000  over  eight 
years.  A  Justice  Department  official  esti- 
mates food-stamp  fraud  in  the  Chicago  area 
totals  $36  million  annually. 

In  New  York  City  five  members  of  a 
family  are  sentenced  to  prison  for  participa- 
tion in  a  conspiracy  involving  the  theft  of 
between  $4  million  and  $5  million  in  food 
stamps,  and  laundering  them  through  meat 
markets. 

The  food-stamp  program  has  been  one  of 
the  fastest-growing  of  all  federal  pro- 
grams—escalating from  a  $30.5-million 
budget  and  367.000  recipients  in  1964  to 
$11.3  billion  and  22.5  million  recipients 
today.  It  Is  also  one  of  the  most  fraud- 
ridden  and  poorly  run  programs.  Federal  in- 
vestigators calculate  that  up  to  $1.6  billion  a 
year  is  wasted  as  a  result  of  recipient  fraud, 
administrative  error,  and  organized  theft 
and  counterfeiting.  In  many  parts  of  the 
country,  food  stamps  have  literally  becotne 
a  second  currency,  used  to  support  a  thriv- 
ing black  market  in  stolen  and  illicit  goods. 
Says  Sen.  William  L.  Armstrong  (R.,  Colo.). 
"Theft,  abuse  and  error  in  the  program  are 
not  just  a  rip-off  of  taxpayers;  they  are  a 
crime  against  the  poor." 

What  happened?  How  did  an  altruistic 
program,  intended  to  supplement  the  diet  of 
needy  families,  become  such  a  morass  of 
problems? 

Under  the  Food  Stamp  Act,  the  U.S.  E>e- 
partment  of  Agriculture  sets  uniform  na- 
tional standards  for  eligibility  In  the  pro- 
gram and  distributes  the  money  In  the  form 
of  food  stamps  to  the  states.  It  is  left  to  the 
states  to  set  up  certification  and  dellvey  sys- 
tems to  ensure  that  qualified  persons  re- 
ceive the  assistance. 

Tragically,  many  administrators  of  state 
agencies  and  of  local  welfare  departments 
neglected  to  police  the  program.  In  1981 
more  than  $1  billion  of  federal  food-stamp 
money  was  misspent  as  a  result  of  poor  state 
and  local  administration. 

New  York  City,  for  example,  found  Itself 
issuing  as  many  as  27,000  replacement  cards 
for  stamp  allotments  a  month  to  people 
claiming  not  to  have  received  their  original 
ones.  With  neither  the  resources  nor  per- 
haps the  inclination  to  verify  these  claims, 
total  costs  to  the  city  from  replacement 
cards  alone  reached  $15  million  a  year. 

Once  word  got  out  that  the  food-stamp 
program  was  easy  pickings,  fraud  losses  rose 
dramatically.  Ways  in  which  the  system  is 
being  defrauded: 

Some  recipients  understate  their  income 
and  overstate  family  size  to  increase  their 
allotments  of  stamps.  Much  of  this  fraud 
goes  undetected  because  most  welfare  of- 
fices lack  facilities  to  verify  claims.  Cheats 
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have  also  concocted  phony  names,  worn  dis- 
guises, invented  entire  families,  and  collect- 
ed benefits  for  years  from  more  than  one 
welfare  office  or  county  or  state.  Between 
April  and  September  1981,  a  Minneapolis 
man  was  on  the  foodstarop  rolls  of  13  coun- 
ties in  Iowa.  Minnesota,  North  and  South 
Dakotas  and  Wisconsin. 

In  Iowa,  where  recipients  receive  their 
food  stamps  through  the  mail,  investigators 
discovered  that  from  June  1979  to  June 
1981,  thefts  of  the  stamps  from  within  the 
mail-distribution  system  soared  282  percent. 
In  Coolc  County.  Illinois.  26  welfare  case- 
workers were  convicted  for  creating  and 
servicing  fictitious  households.  With  wider 
acceptance  of  food  stamps  as  a  second  cur- 
rency, counterfeiting  has  become  more 
common.  In  Chicago  in  late  1980,  investiga- 
tors charged  two  men  with  counterfeiting 
$1.1  million  in  coupons. 

Even  in  1980.  when  Congress  enacted  14 
anti-fraud  provisions,  slow-moving  bureau- 
crats in  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Service 
failed  to  respond.  Nearly  two  years  passed 
before  FNS  regulations  implemented  all  the 
anti-fraud  measures. 

In  September  1981.  with  the  food-stamp 
program  beset  by  problems,  the  Justice  De- 
partment created  a  Food  Stamp  Fraud  Task 
Force  to  undertake  a  nationwide  crackdown. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  areas  of  the  country 
where  computers  matched  lists  of  stamp  re- 
cipients with  tax  and  unemployment  rolls, 
prosecutors  began  obtaining  even  more 
fraud  indictments  and  convictions.  There 
were  83  convictions  as  a  result  of  computer 
matching  in  Memphis.  Tenn.  In  Los  Angeles 
a  substantial  portion  of  1600  possible  fraud 
cases  referred  for  investigation  every  month 
are  identified  by  computer  matches.  Con- 
cedes Jeffrey  Rush,  Jr.,  Midwest  regional  in- 
spector general  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, "The  court  system  can't  accommo- 
date the  hundreds  of  cases  we  have  under 
review.  But  indictment  puts  cheats  on 
notice  that  we  are  serious  about  going  after 
fraud." 

A  more  pragmatic  reason  for  the  change 
in  attitude  among  state  and  local  officials: 
on  January  12,  1982.  Agriculture  officials  in- 
formed the  13  states  with  the  highest  error 
rates  that  unless  they  sharply  reduce  the 
mistakes,  heavy  fines  will  be  levied  against 
them. 

The  following  changes  mandated  by  Con- 
gress should  have  an  equally  profound 
effect: 

Since  November  1,  1982,  recipients  in  16 
project  areas  with  the  largest  numbers  of 
participants— including  Los  Angeles.  New 
York  and  Chicago— have  been  required  to 
present  plastic  laminated  cards  bearing 
their  photographs  in  order  to  acquire  food 
stamps.  This  should  drastically  reduce  theft 
and  trafficking  in  stolen  stamps. 

As  of  January  1,  1983.  all  states  must 
check  wage  information  from  tax  or  unem- 
ployment offices  against  the  food-stamp 
rolls.  This  should  help  weed  out  ineligibles 
by  revealing  under-reported  and  unreported 
income. 

By  October  1.  1983.  states  must  require 
that  food-stamp  households  report  monthly 
on  changes  in  family  size  and  income.  This 
should  enable  caseworkers  to  monitor 
changes  in  eligibility. 

Experiments  are  also  under  way  to  bring 
the  entire  food-stamp  system  into  the  com- 
puter age.  Pilot  projects  in  New  York  City 
and  Detroit  are  experimenting  with  a  mag- 
netically encoded  photo  identification  card 
that  can  be  checked  through  a  central  com- 
puter to  ensure  that  the  holder  receives  the 


proper  quota  of  stamps.  The  Detroit  system 
already  is  saving  Michigan  an  estimated 
$863,000  a  year. 

While  all  of  these  changes  show  signs  of 
reducing  fraud,  waste  and  confusion.  Con- 
gress should  make  even  more  far-reaching 
reforms.  They  include: 

BLOCK  GRANTS 

On  July  1,  Puerto  Rico  became  the  first 
U.S.  territory  to  receive  a  block  grant  to  re- 
place its  participation  in  the  food-stamp 
program.  Congress  had  voted  to  eliminate 
Puerto  Rico  from  the  program  in  an  at- 
tempt to  cut  costs:  nearly  60  percent  of  the 
population,  1.8  million  people,  were  receiv- 
ing stamps  at  an  annual  cost  of  $900  million. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  block  grant  of  $825  mil- 
lion will  force  Puerto  Rican  officials  to  be 
more  cost-effective. 

"If  the  Puerto  Rico  experiment  proves  ad- 
vantageous." predicts  Samuel  Cornelius,  the 
Reagan  Administration's  appointee  as  ad- 
ministrator of  the  Food  and  Nutrition  Serv- 
ice. "I  suspect  that  we  will  move  as  soon  as 
possible  toward  the  states'  receiving  block 
grants  for  food  stamps,  depending  upon  the 
states'  acceptance." 

CASHING  OUT 

Sending  recipients  a  check  instead  of 
stamps  would  remove  food  stamps  from  the 
black  market  as  a  second  currency  and  vir- 
tually stop  counterfeiting.  Other  savings 
would  come  from  eliminating  the  $41.5- 
milion-a-year  cost  for  printing,  distributing 
and  ultimately  destroying  stamps. 

Critics  contend  that  recipients  would 
spend  the  cash  on  everything  but  food.  Yet 
Vermont,  which  gives  cash  to  low-income 
persons  to  buy  heating  fuel,  found  that 
fewer  than  one  percent  use  the  money  for 
other  purposes. 

Until  a  system  making  all  paper  transac- 
tions obsolete  can  be  implemented  national- 
ly, cashing  out  food-stamp  benefits,  along 
with  block  grants,  is  the  most  sensible  ap- 
proach if  we  are  to  combat  fraud  and 
achieve  long-term  savings.  We  can  accept  no 
less  from  a  program  whose  abuses  for  too 
long  have  fattened  the  greedy,  deprived  the 
needy  and  robbed  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1279 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Food  Stamp  Op- 
tional Block  Grant  Act  of  1983". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1977  (7 
U.S.C.  2011  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"STATE  BLOCK  GRANT  OPTION 

"Sec.  21.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section,  unless 
the  context  otherwise  requires,  the  term— 

"(1)  'Attorney  General'  means  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Block  grant  State'  means  a  State 
which  is  operating  a  low-income  nutritional 
assistance  program  in  accordance  with  this 
section. 

"(3)  'Comptroller  General'  means  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

"(4)  State'  means  the  fifty  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)(1)  A  State  may  elect— 


"(A)  to  operate  a  low-income  nutritional 
assistance  block  grant  program  to  finance 
expenditures  for  food  assistance  for  needy 
persons  within  the  State  in  accordance  with 
this  section,  or 

"(B)  to  have  the  Secretary  operate  the 
food  stamp  program  within  the  State  in  ac- 
cordance with  sections  2  through  18  and  sec- 
tion 30. 

"(2)  If  a  State  elects  to  operate  a  low- 
income  nutritional  assistance  block  grant 
program  pursuant  to  paragraph  (IK A),  the 
State  shall  give  notice  to  the  Secretary  of 
such  election  at  least  thirty  days  before  the 
t>eginning  of  the  first  fiscal  year  it  elects  to 
operate  the  program. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
block  grant  States  in  accordance  with  this 
section. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  retain  each  fiscal 
year,  out  of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  authorization  contained  in  section 
18(a)(1)  for  such  fiscal  year  (other  than  the 
amount  apportioned  pursuant  to  section 
19(a)).  an  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  amount  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  such  authorization  as  the  amounts 
received  by  and  benefits  distributed  in  block 
grant  States  for  the  period  beginning  April 
1.  1982,  and  ending  March  31,  1983.  under 
this  Act  and  section  8  of  the  Act  of  De- 
cember 31.  1973  (Public  Law  93-233:  42 
U.S.C.  1382e  note),  bears  to  the  total 
amount  received  by  all  States  for  such 
period  under  this  Act  and  such  section! 

"(c)(lKA)  The  SecreUry  shall  allot  to 
each  block  grant  State  in  each  fiscal  year, 
out  of  funds  retained  under  subsection 
(b)(4)  for  such  fiscal  year,  an  amount  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  of 
funds  retained  under  such  subsection  as  the 
amount  received  by  and  benefits  distributed 
in  such  block  grant  State  for  the  period  be- 
ginning April  1,  1982,  and  ending  March  31. 
1983.  under  this  Act  and  section  8  of  the  Act 
of  December  31,  1973  (Public  Law  93-233:  42 
U.S.C.  1382e  note),  bears  to  the  total 
amount  received  by  all  such  block  grant 
States  for  such  period  under  this  Act  and 
such  section. 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A), 
no  block  grant  State  may  receive  for  any 
fiscal  year  an  amount  less  than  one-quarter 
of  1  per  centum  of  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  the  authorization  contained  in 
section  18(a)(1)  for  such  fiscal  year  which 
remains  after  the  apportionment  required 
by  section  19(a).  If  one  or  more  block  grant 
States  receive  minimum  allotments  by 
virtue  of  this  subparagraph,  the  total 
amount  of  funds  available  to  other  States 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  total  amount  of  al- 
lotments received  by  virtue  of  this  subpara- 
graph. 

"(2)(A)  If.  with  respect  to  any  block  grant 
State,  the  Secretary— 

"(i)  receives  a  request  from  the  governing 
body  of  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organiza- 
tion with  the  block  grant  State  that  assist- 
ance under  this  section  be  made  directly  to 
the  tribe  or  organization;  and 

"(ii)  determines  that  the  members  of  the 
tribe  or  tribal  organization  would  be  better 
served  if  grants  to  provide  benefits  under 
this  section  were  made  directly  to  such  tribe 
or  organization. 

the  Secretary  shall  reserve,  from  amounts 
which  would  otherwise  be  allotted  to  the 
block  grant  State  under  this  section  for  the 
fiscal  year,  the  amount  determined  under 
subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  for  the 
purpose  of  subparagraph   (A)   from  sums 


that  would  otherwise  be  allotted  to  the 
block  grant  State  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  block  grant  State's  al- 
lotment for  the  fiscal  year  involved  as  the 
population  of  all  eligible  Indians  for  whom 
a  determination  has  been  made  under  this 
paragraph  bears  to  the  population  of  all  in- 
dividuals eligible  for  assistance  under  this 
section  in  the  block  grant  State. 

"(C)  The  sums  reserved  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  granted  to 
Indian  tribes  and  trit>al  organizations  on  the 
basis  of  the  relative  number  of  individuals 
contained  in  the  Indian  tribes  and  tribal  or- 
ganizations for  whom  a  determination  has 
been  made  under  this  paragraph. 

"(D)  To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under  this 
paragraph  in  any  fiscal  year,  an  Indian  tribe 
or  tribal  organization  must  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  plan  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
meets  such  criteria  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe  by  regulation. 

""(d)(1)  To  be  eligible  for  a  grant  under 
this  section  in  any  fiscal  year,  a  block  grant 
State  must  submit  an  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  fiscal  year.  Each  application 
shall  be  submitted  at  such  time  and  in  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  shall  require. 

"'(2)  No  funds  may  be  allotted  to  a  block 
grant  State  for  any  fiscal  year  after  the 
fiscal  year  In  which  such  block  grant  State 
received  funds  under  this  section  unless  the 
legislature  of  the  block  grant  State  conducts 
public  hearings,  not  less  often  than  bienni- 
ally, on  the  proposed  use  and  distribution  of 
funds  to  be  provided  under  this  section. 

"(3)  As  part  of  the  application  required  by 
paragraph  (1).  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
each  block  grant  State  shall  certify  in  writ- 
ing that  the  block  grant  State  will- 

'"(A)  assess  on  a  regular  basis  the  food  and 
nutrition  needs  of  needy  persons  residing  in 
the  block  grant  State: 

"(B)  use  the  funds  made  available  to  it 
under  this  section  to  raise  the  level  of  nutri- 
tion among  low-income  households  residing 
In  that  block  grant  State: 

""(C)  designate  a  single  agency  which  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  administration,  or  su- 
pervision of  the  administration,  of  the  pro- 
gram for  which  funds  made  available  under 
this  section  are  used: 

"(D)  provide  that  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  will  be  established  to 
ensure  the  proper  dlsbursal  of  and  account- 
ing for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  block 
grant  State  under  this  section,  including 
procedures  for  monitoring  the  program  car- 
ried out  by  the  block  grant  State  with  the 
assistance  provided  under  this  section; 

"(E)  provide  for  an  audit  (pursuant  to 
paragraph  (8)),  not  less  often  than  biennial- 
ly, of  the  block  grant  State's  expenditures 
of  amounts  received  under  this  section; 

"(F)  describe  how  the  block  grant  State 
program  will  operate  to  carry  out  this  para- 
graph. Including  a  description  of  the  assist- 
ance to  be  provided  under  the  program,  the 
recipients  who  will  be  eligible  under  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  administering  agency:  and 

"(G)  comply  with  all  the  requirements  of 
this  paragraph  and  the  public  hearing  re- 
quirement of  paragraph  (2). 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  not  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  the  block  grant  States 
comply  with  paragraph  (3).  Each  block 
grant  State  may  prescribe,  and  the  Secre- 
tary may  not  limit,  standards  of  or  require- 
ments for  eligibility  for  benefits  under  this 
section.  Such  standards  or  requirements 
may  include  a  requirement  for  work  or 
household  contributions,  or  both,  as  a  condi- 
tion of  eligibility  for  benefits  under  this  sec- 
tion. 


'"(5)  A  grant  made  under  this  section  may 
not  be  used  by  the  block  grant  State,  or  by 
any  person  with  whom  the  block  grant 
State  makes  arrangements  to  carry  out  this 
section,  for  the  purchase  or  Improvement  of 
land,  or  the  purchase,  construction,  or  per- 
manent Improvement  of  a  building  or  other 
facility. 

'"(6)(A)  The  chief  executive  officer  of  each 
block  grant  State  shall  prepare  and  furnish 
to  the  Secretary  a  plan  which  describes  how 
the  block  grant  State  will  implement  the  as- 
surances specified  in  paragraph  (3).  The 
chief  executive  officer  of  each  block  grant 
State  may  revise  a  plan  prepared  under  this 
subparagraph  and  shall  furnish  a  copy  of 
the  revised  plan  to  the  Secretary  before  its 
Implementation. 

"(B)  A  plan,  including  any  revision  of  a 
plan,  prepared  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  made  available  for  public  Inspection 
within  the  block  grant  State  in  a  manner 
that  will  facilitate  the  review  of,  and  com- 
ment on.  the  plan. 

"(C)  An  Indian  tribe  or  tribal  organization 
which  receives  a  grant  under  subsection 
(c)(2)  shall  not  be  a  part  of  the  plan  submit- 
ted under  this  paragraph. 

"(7)  The  Secretary  may,  upon  a  block 
grant  State's  request,  provide  technical  as- 
sistance with  respect  to  programs  for  the 
provision  of  assistance  under  this  section, 
including  technical  assistance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  feasibility  of  specif- 
ic block  grant  plans  udner  consideration  by 
the  block  grant  State. 

"(8)  Each  block  grant  State  shall  provide 
for  an  annual  audit  of  the  funds  provided  to 
such  block  grant  State  under  this  section 
and  shall  have  such  audit  conducted  by  an 
entity  independent  of  the  agency  adminis- 
tering activities  or  services  under  this  sec- 
tion. The  audit  shall  be  conducted  in  accord- 
ance with  generally  accepted  accounting 
principles.  Within  thirty  days  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  audit,  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  block  grant  SUte  shall  submit  a 
copy  of  the  audit  to  the  legislature  of  the 
block  grant  State  and  the  Secretary. 

""(9)  The  Comptroller  General  shall  from 
time  to  time  evaluate  expenditures  by  block 
grant  States  of  grants  made  under  this  sec- 
tion in  order  to  ensure  that  expenditures 
are  consistent  with  this  section  and  to  deter- 
mine the  effectiveness  of  the  block  grant 
State  in  accomplishing  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(eKl)  No  person  may  on  the  ground  of 
race,  color,  national  origin,  or  sex  be  ex- 
cluded from  participation  in.  be  denied  the 
benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion under,  a  program  or  activity  funded 
with  funds  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion. Any  prohibition  against  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  age  under  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation Act  of  1975  (42  U.S.C.  6101  et  seq.)  or 
with  respect  to  an  otherwise  qualified 
handicapped  individual  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973 
(29  U.S.C.  794)  shall  also  apply  to  such  a 
program  or  aictivlty. 

""(2)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  there  has  been  a  failure  to  comply  with 
paragraph  (1)  or  any  applicable  regulation 
pertaining  to  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary 
shall  notify  the  chief  executive  officer  of 
the  block  grant  State  and  request  the  chief 
executive  officer  to  secure  compliance.  If 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  not  to 
exceed  sixty  days,  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer falls  or  refuses  to  secure  compliance,  the 
secretary  may— 

""(A)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
General  with  a  recommendation  that  an  ap- 
propriate civil  action  be  Instituted; 


'"(B)  exercise  the  powers  and  functions 
provided  under  title  VI  of  the  Ovil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  (42  VJS.C.  2000d  et  seq.).  the 
Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975  (42  U.S.C. 
6101  et  seq.).  or  section  504  of  the  Rehabili- 
Ution  Act  of  1973  (29  U.S.C.  794).  as  may  be 
applicable:  or 

"(C)  take  such  other  action  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law. 

"•(3)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(2KA),  or  whenever  the  Attorney  General 
has  reason  to  believe  there  has  occurred  a 
pattern  or  practice  In  violation  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a 
civil  action  in  an  appropriate  United  States 
district  court  for  such  relief  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. Including  injunctive  relief. 

""(f)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  each  block 
grant  State  the  total  allotment  of  funds  for 
a  fiscal  year  to  which  the  block  grant  State 
is  entitled  under  subsection  (c)  immediately 
after  the  Secretary  has  determined  the 
amount  of  such  allotment. 

"(2)  Payments  made  to  block  grant  SUte 
under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  may  be 
expended  by  the  block  grant  SUte  only  in 
such  fiscal  year  or  in  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year. 

••(3)  Any  funds  paid  to  a  block  grant  SUte 
under  subsection  (c)  which  are  not  expend- 
ed by  the  block  grant  SUte  In  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  they  are  paid  or  in  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year  may  be  expended  by  the 
block  grant  SUte  on  other  social  services 
provided  pursuant  to  Federal  law.  The  block 
grant  SUte  shall  inform  the  Secretary  of  all 
such  funds  expended  on  other  social  serv- 
ices. If  the  block  grant  SUte  elects  not  to 
expend  all  or  part  of  the  funds  on  other 
social  services,  the  unexpended  funds  shall 
be  returned  to  the  SecreUry  and  added  to 
the  amount  made  available  for  allotment  to 
all  the  block  grant  SUtes  under  subsection 
(bK4)  for  the  foUowlng  fiscal  year. 

"(g)(l)(A)(l)  A  block  grant  SUte  shaU 
repay  to  the  United  SUtes  any  amounte  not 
expended  other  than  in  accordance  with 
this  section. 

"(ID  The  Secretary  shall  (in  the  absence 
of  repayment  by  the  block  grant  SUte 
under  clause  (i))  offset  the  amounts  against 
any  other  amount  to  which  the  block  grant 
SUte  is  or  may  become  entitled  under  this 
section. 

"•(B)(1)  The  SecreUry  shall  respond  in  an 
expeditious  and  speedy  manner  to  com- 
plaints of  a  substantial  or  serious  nature 
that  a  block  grant  SUte  has  failed  to  use 
funds  in  accordance  with  this  section  or  an 
assurance  made  under  subsection  (dK3). 

"(ii)  The  Secretary,  after  adequate  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  conducted 
within  the  affected  block  grant  SUte,  shall 
withhold  funds  from  a  block  grant  SUte 
which  falls  to  utilize  its  allotment  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  this  section  or  falls 
to  meet  an  assurance  made  on  behalf  of  the 
block  grant  State  under  subsection  (dK3). 

"•(C)  Any  funds  repaid,  offset,  or  withheld 
under  this  paragraph  in  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  added  to  the  amount  made  available  for 
allotment  to  all  the  block  grant  SUtes 
under  subsection  (b)(4)  for  the  following 
fiscal  year. 

"(2)  The  Comptroller  General  may  con- 
duct investigations  of  the  use  of  funds  re- 
ceived under  thU  section  by  a  block  grant 
SUte  in  order  to  ensure  compliance  with 
this  sGCtilod* 

"(3)(A)  In  connection  with  an  investiga- 
tion conducted  under  this  subsection,  a 
block  grant  SUte  shall  make  appropriate 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  avail- 
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able  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General,  upon  a  reasonable  request,  for  ex- 
amination, copying,  or  mechanical  reproduc- 
tion on  or  off  the  premises  of  the  entity 
concerned. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  may  not  request  information  not 
readily  available  to  a  block  grant  State  or 
require  that  information  be  compiled,  col- 
lected, or  transmitted  in  a  form  not  already 
available. 

"(h)  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully  em- 
bezzles, misapplies,  steals,  or  obtains  by 
fraud,  false  statement,  or  forgery,  any 
fluids,  assets,  or  property  provided  or  fi- 
nanced under  this  section  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both.  If  the  value 
of  the  funds,  assets,  or  property  involved  is 
not  over  $200,  the  penalty  shall  be  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  $1,000  or  imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(iKl)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Comptroller  General,  shall  evaluate 
possible  alternate  formulas  for  the  allot- 
ment of  funds  to  block  grant  States  under 
subsection  (c).  The  formulas  shall  provide 
for  the  equitable  distribution  of  the  funds 
to  block  grant  States  and  take  into  account 
the  population,  number  of  low-income 
households,  financial  resources,  levels  of  un- 
employment, and  such  other  factors  within 
the  block  grant  States  which  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  evaluation  conducted  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  no  later  than  one 
year  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Optional  Block  Grant  Act  of 
1983.". 

(b)  Section  3  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1977  (7  D.S.C.  2012)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "As"  in  the  matter  preceding  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as 
provided  in  section  21(a),  as". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  he  effective  on  October  1.  1983. 


JMI 


By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Weicker): 
S.J.  Res.  99.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating May  1983  as  "Purple  Heart 
Month,"  and  honoring  the  three  origi- 
nal recipients  of  the  Purple  Heart;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PURPLE  HEART  MONTH 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  a  joint  resolution 
which  would  designate  May  1983  as 
Purple  Heart  Month.  My  colleague. 
Mr.  Weickeh.  joins  me  in  this  effort. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  an 
identical  measure  has  been  introduced 
by  Congresswoman  Barbara  Kennelly 
and  cosponsored  by  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Connecticut  delegation. 

There  is  a  very  good  reason  why 
those  of  us  who  represent  the  State  of 
Coimecticut  have  a  special  interest  in 
this  subject.  In  America's  early  mili- 
tary history,  the  Purple  Heart  was 
awarded  for  conspicuous  bravery. 
George  Washington  established  it  on 
August  7,  1782,  and  it  was  soon  there- 
after awarded  to  three  Connecticut 
men,  all  of  them  sergeants,  fighting  in 
the  war  for  American  independence. 

Sgt.  Elijah  Churchill  of  Enfield.  Sgt. 
William  Brown  of  Stamford,  and  Sgt. 
Daniel  Bissell  of  E^ast  Windsor  thus 


became  the  first  of  more  than  1  mil- 
lion Americans  to  earn  this  honor. 

Today,  of  course,  the  Purple  Heart  is 
awarded  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  or  civilians  serving  with  them 
who  are  wounded  while  defending  the 
interests  of  our  Nation.  It  thus  sym- 
bolizes the  personal  sacrifice  which 
Americans  have  always  made  when 
their  country  has  needed  them. 

This  is  a  truly  significant  part  of  our 
heritage  and  it  is  only  fitting  that  we 
should  reflect  upon  its  meaning  by  ob- 
serving Purple  Heart  Month  and  hon- 
oring the  tradition  which  began  some 
two  centuries  ago  in  the  heroic  actions 
of  three  soldiers  from  Connecticut.* 
•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  join  my  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD)  in  introducing  a 
joint  resolution  that  would  set  aside 
this  month.  May  1983.  as  Purple  Heart 
Month.  Last  week.  Congresswoman 
Kennelly  introduced  an  identical  res- 
olution on  behalf  of  the  entire  Con- 
necticut delegation. 

Connecticut  is  proud  to  have  been 
home  to  the  three  original  recipients 
of  the  Purple  Heart,  which  was  at  that 
time  called  the  "Badge  of  Military 
Merit."  Sgts.  Elijah  Churchill  of  En- 
field. William  Brown  of  Stamford,  and 
Daniel  Bissell  of  East  Windsor  all 
served  during  the  American  Revolu- 
tionary War.  They  were  awarded  this 
honor  for  their  conspicuous  bravery. 

The  first  Purple  Heart  was  present- 
ed to  Sergeant  Churchill  on  May  3. 
1783.  Two  hundred  years  later,  the 
medal  still  stands  as  a  symbol  of  both 
stouthearted  bravery  and  selfless  com- 
mitment by  individuals  to  their  coun- 
try. Today  the  Purple  Heart  is  award- 
ed to  civilians  as  well  as  military  who 
are  woimded  by  the  action  of  an  op- 
posing force.  More  than  1  million 
Americans  have  received  it  since 
World  War  I— and  many  of  these  died 
without  seeing  the  medal  their  actions 
earned  them. 

I  think  important  for  the  whole 
Nation  to  pause  and  remember  these 
Purple  Heart  recipients,  the  living  and 
the  dead,  and  their  valor  on  behalf  of 
the  Nation.* 


S.  45 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  17 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  BtTMPERS).  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  17.  a  bill  to 
expand  and  improve  the  domestic 
commodity  distribution  program. 

S.  39 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  East),  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  29.  a  bill  to  strengthen  law 
enforcement  in  the  areas  of  child  ex- 
ploitation and  pornography,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  45.  a  bill  to  amend  title 
18.  chapter  44,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  clarification  of  limitations  on 
controls  of  the  interstate  movement  of 
firearms,  and  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
Federal  funds  to  political  subdivisions 
which  implement  certain  gun  control 
ordinances. 

S.  108 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Thurmond)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  108.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
encourage  contributions  of  equipment 
to  postsecondary  vocational  education 
programs  and  to  allow  a  credit  to  em- 
ployers for  vocational  education 
courses  taught  by  an  employee  with- 
out compensation  and  for  temporary 
employment  of  full-time  vocational 
educational  instructors. 

S.  312 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  was  added  as  a  cosponor 
of  S.  212.  a  bill  to  authorize  funds  for 
the  U.S.  Travel  and  Tourism  Adminis- 
tration. 

S.  416 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwood)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  416.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  by  desig- 
nating a  segment  of  the  Illinois  River 
in  Oregon  and  the  Owyhee  River  in 
Oregon  as  components  of  the  National 
Wild  and  Scenic  River  System. 

S.  427 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Hdddleston)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  427,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
remove  certain  limitations  on  charita- 
ble contributions  of  certain  literary, 
musical,  or  artistic  compositions. 

S.  463 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Warner)  was  added  as  a  cospon-  ^ 
sor  of  S.  462,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
1951  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  476 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  NuNN),  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Kasten),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  476,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  require  a  finding  of  medical  im- 
provement when  disability  benefits  are 
terminated,  to  provide  for  a  review 
and  right  to  personal  appearance  prior 
to  termination  of  disability  benefits,  to 


provide  for  uniform  standards  in  de- 
termining disability,  to  provide  contin- 
ued payment  of  disability  benefits 
during  the  appeals  process,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  STS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  BoscmwiTZ),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Cranston),  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini).  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell),  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes).  the 
Senator  from  Peimsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter), and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  578,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
adult  day  health  care  services  for  vet- 
erans, to  authorize  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  administer  a  communi- 
ty residential  care  program,  to  estab- 
lish a  presumption  of  service-connec- 
tion for  former  prisoners  of  war  suf- 
fering from  dysthymic  disorder  and  to 
revise  and  clarify  eligibility  for  reim- 
bursement of  expenses  of  travel  for 
Veterans'  Administration  health  care. 

S.  S91 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inooye,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  591.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  taxpayers  to  designate 
$1  of  any  overpayment  of  income  tax. 
and  to  contribute  other  amounts,  for 
use  by  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee. 

S.  815 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Boren).  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Roth),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen).  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  815.  a  bill  to 
provide  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to 
discriminate  against  any  meetings  of 
students  in  public  secondary  schools 
and  to  provide  the  district  courts  with 
jurisdiction. 

S.  870 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong. 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Wallop)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  870.  a  bill  entitled  "The 
Federal  Contractor  Elmployees  Flexi- 
time Bill." 

S.  880 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  880,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  provide  equity 
to  daytime  radio  broadcasters. 


S.  980 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  980,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Amendments  Act  of  1977  to  provide 
that  the  provisions  of  such  act  shall 
not  apply  to  the  surface  mining  of 
stone,  clay,  and  sand  work. 

S.  986 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  986.  a  bill  to  repeal  em- 
ployer reporting  requirements  with  re- 
spect to  tips. 

S.  995 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exon.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Zorinsky).  and  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Warner)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  995.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  modify 
the  rule  for  the  commencement  of  the 
period  of  payment  of  certain  adjust- 
ments in  compensation  in  the  case  of 
hospitalized  veterans. 

S.  1000 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Trible.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato).  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1000,  a  bill  to  promote 
increased  ocean  transportation  of  bulk 
commodities  in  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  in  U.S.-flag  ships, 
to  strengthen  the  defense  industrial 
base,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1033 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Boschwitz).  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Cranston), 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga).  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini),  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1033.  a 
bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  establish  an  emergency  job 
training  program  for  wartime  veter- 
ans. 

S.  1080 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grassley.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1080.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedure Act  to  require  Federal  agencies 
to  analyze  the  effects  of  rules  to  im- 
prove their  effectiveness  and  to  de- 
crease their  compliance  costs,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  periodic  review  of  regula- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1090 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wallop,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon),  and  the  Senator  from 


California  (Mr.  Wilson)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1090,  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission  to 
study  and  recommend  appropriate 
policies  and  activities  for  Government 
agencies  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  levels  and  for  the  private  sector, 
to  assure  the  continued  availability  of 
quality  outdoor  recreation  experiences 
in  America  to  the  year  2000.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1094 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1094,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  to  make  grants  to  the 
States  for  high-technology  vocational 
education  programs. 

S.  1145 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Mitmesota 
(Mr.  Boschwitz),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Durenberger).  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1145,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  Catholic  War  Veter- 
ans of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Incorporated. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  DeConcini)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  19, 
a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  designate  the 
period  August  26.  1983.  through 
August  30.  1983.  as  "National  Psychol- 
ogy Days." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  74. 
a  joint  resolution  to  express  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States 
should  promote  the  goal  of  strategic 
stability  and  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear 
war  through  a  balanced  program  of 
force  modernization  together  with  ne- 
gotiations to  achieve  substantial,  veri- 
fiable and  militarily  significant  reduc- 
tions to  equal  levels  in  the  nuclear  ar- 
senals of  both  superpowers. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  94 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  94. 
a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  designate  May 
8,  1983  to  June  19,  1983,  as  "Family 
Reunion  Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  97 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boschwitz, 
the  names  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor).  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.   Murkowski),   the 
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Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici),  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  NicKLES)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
97,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  the 
erection  of  a  memorial  on  public 
grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
its  environs,  in  honor  and  commemo- 
ration of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  and  the 
allied  forces  who  served  in  the  Korean 
war. 

SENATE  CORCVIUIEUT  RESOLUTION  30 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Sarbames)  was  added  s  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
30,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  reject 
the  medicare  cuts  contained  in  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1984  budget. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  1 1 9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  QuATLE)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Resolution  119,  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  United  States  should 
proceed  with  the  sale  and  delivery  of 
P-16  aircraft  to  Israel. 


JMI 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 34-SUPPORTING  A  CALL 
FOR  JOBS  WITH  PEACE 

Mr.  CRANSTON  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  34 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringf. 

Whereas  in  November  1982  over  fifty 
cities  and  towns  in  the  United  States  voted 
for  cuts  in  military  st>ending  and  greater 
funding  of  human  services  and  civilian  jobs 
programs,  and  the  average  "yes"  vote  was 
an  extraordinarily  high  66  percent,  includ- 
ing Milwaukee.  Wisconsin,  registering  78 
percent  "yes":  Lansing,  Michigan.  72  per- 
cent "yes";  and  San  Jose,  California,  a 
center  of  military  industries,  62.3  percent 
"yes": 

Whereas  all  Americans,  including  those 
subsisting  on  a  fixed  income  or  without  an 
adequate  source  of  income,  should  have  the 
right  to  a  decent  standard  of  living  with 
adequate  nutrition,  housing,  health  care, 
education,  and  other  essential  services: 

Whereas  the  Nation's  cities,  counties,  and 
communities  are  in  desperate  need  of  Feder- 
al action  that  generates  jobs  and  services 
for  their  residents,  and  spending  on  weapon- 
ry is  essentially  nonproductive  and  gener- 
ates fewer  jobs  per  dollar  than  other  Feder- 
al spending; 

Whereas  President  Reagan  has  proposed 
military  spending  from  fiscal  year  1983 
through  fiscal  year  1988  that  would  total 
some  $2  trillion; 

Whereas  these  proposed  increases  in  mili- 
tary spending  would  require  still  deeper  cuts 
in  domestic  programs  in  future  years,  fuel 
inflation,  and  further  undermine  our  econo- 
my: and 

Whereas  the  Reagan  Administration  is  re- 
lentlessly increasing  production  of  nuclear 
and  conventional  weapons  far  beyond  the 
security  needs  of  our  Nation:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 


Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  greater  Federal  funding  should 
be  made  available  for  jobs  and  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  the  human  needs  of  all  seg- 
ments of  our  population  in  an  equitable 
fashion  in  the  areas  of  education,  job  train- 
ing and  retraining,  housing,  health  care, 
transportation,  public  health  and  safety, 
and  other  human  services,  including  voca- 
tional rehabilitation,  day  care,  nutrition  and 
feeding  programs,  and  child  and  spouse 
abuse  prevention,  by  significantly  reducing 
the  amount  of  our  tax  dollars  spent  on 
weapons:  and  that  these  spending  priorities 
will  promote  a  healthier  economy,  greater 
national  security,  and  more  jobs  with  peace; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Congress,  in  support  of 
this  call  for  jobs  with  peace,  endorses  the 
National  Jobs  With  Peace  Week  of  Sunday. 
April  IS,  to  Saturday.  April  21,  1984.  and 
will  publicize  this  week  and  explore  other 
ways  to  assist  in  this  effort,  and  urges  the 
President  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  government  officials, 
and  other  Interested  groups  and  organiza- 
tions to  set  aside  this  week  for  appropriate 
observances,  ceremonies,  and  other  forms  of 
recognition. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  submitting  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  34,  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress in  support  of  a  call  for  jobs  with 
peace.  I  t)elieve  that  the  text  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  speaks  quite 
clearly  for  itself. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  140-RE- 
LATING  THE  FIFTIETH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  TENNESSEE 
VALLEY  AUTHORITY 

Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Stafford, 
Mr.  Hatfield,  and  Mr.  Huddleston) 
submitted  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 
S.  Res.  140 

Whereas  May  18,  1983,  marks  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  signing,  by  President 
Franklin  E>elano  Roosevelt,  of  the  Act  of 
Congress  creating  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority; 

Whereas  TVA  soundly  has  demonstrated 
the  wisdom  of  Congress  and  the  President 
in  creating  a  unique  corporation  "clothed 
with  the  power  of  government  but  possessed 
of  the  flexibility  and  initiative  of  a  private 
enterprise:" 

Whereas  TVA's  varied  efforts  are  primari- 
ly carried  out  in  a  seven-state  region,  they 
also  include  many  features  that  contribute 
to  the  national  interest: 

Whereas  TVA  for  a  half-century  has 
helped  achieve  the  integrated  conservation 
and  development  of  the  Tennessee  Valley's 
natural  resources,  successfully  demonstrat- 
ing this  concept  for  the  Nation  and  the 
world; 

Whereas  TVA  has  perfected  flood  control 
and  hydropower  development  on  the  once 
raging  Tennessee  River  and  its  tributaries, 
whose  watershed  receives  an  average  annual 
rainfall  of  52  inches,  annually  producing  an 
average  of  16  billion  kilowatt  hours  of  pollu- 
tion-free, low  cost  electric  power  and  annu- 


ally preventing  an  average  of  $140  million  in 
estimated  flood  damages  on  the  Tennessee, 
Ohio,  and  Mississippi  Rivers: 

Whereas  TVA  has  developed  the  transpor- 
tation potential  of  the  Tennessee  River 
through  10  dams  with  navigation  locks,  pro- 
viding direct  employment  of  more  than 
45,000  persons  in  waterfront  Industries, 
annual  transport  of  over  30  million  tons  of 
barge  traffic  and  $100  million  in  annual 
transportation  savings; 

Whereas  TVA  economically  and  depend- 
ably, through  110  municipal  electric  utilities 
and  50  rural  electric  cooperatives,  provides 
more  than  100  billion  kilowatt  hours  of  elec- 
tric power  each  year  for  7  million  people  in 
7  States,  at  rates  27  percent  below  the  na- 
tional average; 

Whereas  the  TVA  Power  System  is  self-fi- 
nanced, at  no  cost  to  the  Nation's  taxpayers, 
and  TVA  has  created  an  $18  billion  Power 
asset  owned  by  the  taxpayers; 

Whereas  TVA  has  made  repayments  to 
the  United  SUtes  Treasury  of  $1.9  billion, 
$.5  billion  more  than  the  original  Federal 
power-system  investment: 

Whereas  TVA  has  led  the  Nation  in 
energy  conservation,  surveying  more  than 
700.000  homes  and  providing  more  than 
310,000  interest-free  loans  for  home  weath- 
erization: 

Whereas  TVA,  one  of  the  largest  coal  and 
nuclear  power  suppliers  in  the  country,  is 
strongly  committed  to  clean  air  and  nuclear 
safety  and  to  research  and  demonstration  of 
new  methods  to  attain  cleaner  air  and  nu- 
clear safety; 

Whereas  TVA  equally  is  committed  to 
demonstrating  effective  use  of  solar,  bio- 
mass  and  other  renewable  energy  sources; 

Whereas  TVA  diligently  has  improved  fer- 
tilizer technology  for  the  Nation  and  the 
world,  originating  and  transferring  to  use 
three-fourths  of  the  Nation's  present  fertil- 
izer technology  through  661  licensed  TVA 
innovations  utilized  by  389  fertilizer  compa- 
nies in  39  States: 

Whereas  TVA  has  improved  farming  pro- 
ductivity throughout  the  region,  especially 
for  the  small  farmer,  through  cooperative 
demonstrations: 

Whereas  TVA  responsibly  has  conserved 
and  developed  the  region's  natural  re- 
sources, reforesting  1.7  million  acres  of  land, 
restoring  fish  and  wildlife,  improving  the 
quality  of  air  and  water,  and  providing 
recreation  for  millions  of  people; 

Whereas  TVA  has  established  a  partner- 
ship in  recreation  on  TVA  lakes  and  lands, 
producing  $70  million  in  annual  recreation 
visit  benefiU  and  $630  million  in  govern- 
ment and  business  recreation  development; 

Whereas  TVA's  partnership  with  people 
over  five  decades  has  helped  increase  Valley 
per  capita  income  from  $168  in  1933  to 
$7,378  in  1980: 

Whereas  under  the  specific  direction  of 
the  TVA  Act  to  employ  its  personnel  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  to  es- 
tablish a  system  of  organization  to  fix  re- 
sponsibility and  promote  efficiency,  many 
TVA  employees  have  become  leaders  in 
their  particular  fields  and  have  contributed 
not  only  to  TVA's  efforts,  but  consistent 
with  TVA's  contribution  to  the  national  in- 
terest, have  benefitted  both  business  and 
governmental  interests: 

Whereas  TVA  has  strenghened  Its  part- 
nership with  its  constituent  States  of  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina, 
Mississippi,  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  and 
hundreds  of  local  communities,  to  enhance 
the  region's  economic  future  by  increasing 


the  self-reliance  of  localities  and  the  job 
skills  of  Valley  residents:  and 

Whereas  independent  auditors  confirm 
TVA's  management  is  working  to  assure  ef- 
ficiency, accountability  and  openness  in  all 
activities: 

Whereas  TVA  is  indeed  appropriately  de- 
scribed sis  "Shaping  Tomorrow  'Today:"  and 

Whereas  TVA  on  May  18th  will  enter  its 
51st  year  of  successful  stewardship  for  the 
region,  example  for  the  United  States  and 
inspiration  for  developing  nations  through- 
out the  world:  Now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  Senate 
congratulates  the  directors,  managers  and 
employees— past  and  present— of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  on  the  occasion  of 
its  50th  Anniversary. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is  di- 
rected to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President  on  May 
18  TVA  will  celebrate  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  signing  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress which  created  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority.  To  commemorate 
that  occasion,  I  am  submitting  a  reso- 
lution today  which  gives  a  thumbnail 
sketch  of  TVA's  many  accomplish- 
ments which  are  a  resource  for  the 
people  of  this  country. 

I  have  always  maintained— and 
rightly  so— that  TVA  is  a  national  re- 
source—a national  demonstration,  an 
experiment  which  has  worked.  The 
benefits  from  TVA's  many  and  varied 
activities  are  shared  across  this  coun- 
try and  are  expanding  throughout  the 
world.  I.  for  one.  want  to  congratulate 
the  many  people  who  have  worked  at 
TVA  throughout  the  years,  the 
present  and  former  Board  memt)ers, 
and  the  people  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  who  have  been  served  by  the 
TVA  for  the  past  50  years. 

We  in  Congress  can  be  proud  that 
some  of  the  experiments  which  we 
work  so  hard  to  establish  actually 
work— and  work  well.  TVA  is  one  of 
the  success  stories.  Aptly  described  as 
"Shaping  Tomorrow  Today"— that  is 
TVA. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  my  friend  and 
colleague  the  able  majority  leader 
(Mr.  Baker)  in  submitting  this  resolu- 
tion acknowledging  the  50th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity. 

I  was  privileged  a  half-century  ago 
to  be  involved  in  the  development  of 
the  original  TVA  legislation.  It  was 
one  of  a  wide  variety  of  measures  en- 
acted during  the  troubled  days  of  the 
Great  Depression  as  a  nation  strug- 
gled to  pull  itself  together  and  restruc- 
ture its  devastated  economy. 

One  has  but  to  visit  the  seven-State 
TVA  region  to  know  that  success  has 
flowed  from  what  some  said  was  a  rad- 
ical experiment  50  years  ago.  Al- 
though TVA  is  often  seen  only  as  a 
producer  of  electricity,  its  character 
and  its  operations  are  much  more 
varied.  TVA  is  indeed  the  Nation's 
largest  electric  utility  but  it  is  also 


heavily  involved  in  such  activities  as 
economic  development,  recreation, 
conservation,  and  the  production  of 
fertilizer.  It  is.  in  effect,  an  active  re- 
gional planning  authority  in  its  service 
area. 

Today  TVA  is  a  vital  force  In  the  life 
and  economy  of  the  region.  Its  impact 
is  widely  felt  and  it  is  a  responsible 
and  often  innovative  neighbor.  It  has 
grown  and  matured  in  the  last  half 
century.  It  has  charted  new  courses  in 
helping  to  develop  the  region.  It  has 
encouraged  scientific  innovation.  It 
has  proven  the  validity  of  the  original 
TVA  concept  enunciated  in  1933. 

Mr.  President,  together  with  the 
people  of  the  valley.  I  look  back  with 
pride  to  50  years  of  accomplishments 
by  TVA.  I  also  look  forward  to  the 
future  for  I  know  that  this  now 
mature  organization  will  continue  to 
move  forward  to  create  a  better  life 
and  a  stronger  economy  in  the  Tennes- 
see Valley. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  142— LIMIT- 
ING NUCLEAR  WARHEAD 
ICBM'S 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON  submitted  the 
following  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Res.  142 
Resolved,  That  the  President  should  call 
on  the  leadership  of  the  USSR  to  enter  im- 
mediately into  a  bilateral  moratorium  on 
the  testing  and  deployment  of  "new  types" 
of  ICBMs  or  new  variants  of  'existing 
types"  of  ICBMs  armed  with  more  than  one 
warhead,  as  a  supplement  to  existing  formal 
and  informal  limitations  on  strategic  offen- 
sive arms. 

No  funds  shall  be  expended  under  this  or 
any  other  act  for  the  testing  or  production 
of  the  MX  for  six  months  or  until  such  time 
as  the  President  certifies  to  the  Congress 
that  the  USSR  has  tested  or  is  deploying  a 
"new  type"  of  ICBM  or  a  new  variant  of  an 
•existing  type"  ICBM  with  more  than  one 
warhead  after  the  date  the  bilateral  morato- 
rium comes  into  force. 

The  President  is  urged  to  propose  to  the 
USSR  the  following  arms  limitations:  a.  the 
two  parties  be  allowed  to  test,  deploy  and 
produce  one  "new  type  of  ICBM  of  a  very 
small  size  armed  with  a  single  warhead;  b. 
all  future  variants  of  "existing  types"  of 
ICBM  be  tested  with  single  warheads;  and  c. 
a  schedule  be  established  for  the  phased  re- 
duction to  an  agreed  ceiling  of  currently  de- 
ployed MIRVed  ICBMs. 

The  terms  "new"  and  "existing  "  types  of 
ICBMs  are  used  herein  as  defined  in  Article 
IV.  9  of  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  An  "existing 
type"  is  an  ICBM  flight-tested  as  of  May  1, 
1979;  a  "new  type"  is  a  system  tested  after 
that  date. 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  in  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  I  voted  "present"  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  26.  the 
MX  resolution.  I  did  so  as  a  protest  to 
this  administration's  arms  control 
policy  and  its  handling  of  the  MX 
itself.  If  we  are  to  proceed  with  the 
MX.  then  I  believe  we  must  have  true 


arms  control.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
letter  which  Senator  Nttnn  received 
today  from  the  White  House,  and  I 
intend  to  study  it  closely.  Personally, 
however,  I  hope  that  the  Congress  can 
look  at  some  stronger  proposals,  either 
through  a  resolution  or  in  conjunction 
with  the  defense  authorization  bill. 

Consequently.  I  am  submitting  a  res- 
olution which  proposes  that  the 
United  States  refrain  from  testing  and 
deploying  the  MX  if  the  Soviet  Union 
will  refrain  from  further  testing  of  the 
SSX-24  or  any  other  new  MIRV'd 
ICBM.  If  the  Soviet  Union  fails  to  re- 
frain or  if  there  is  no  response  within 
6  months,  then  the  President  could 
move  ahead.  The  resolution  would  also 
urge  the  President  to  propose  to  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  move  toward 
single  warhead  missiles  and  set  a 
phased  reduction  of  currently  de- 
ployed MIRVed  ICBMs.  If  the  Soviets 
fail  to  respond  to  a  plan  for  reductions 
of  existing  MIRV's.  the  Congress, 
could  also  authorize  a  go  ahead  on  MX 
testing  and  production.* 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALITY  ACT  REVISION 


HATFIELD  AMENDMENT  NO.  1261 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  HATFIELD  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  529)  to  revise  and 
reform  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  108.  line  U.  strike  out  "Within", 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provid- 
ed in  paragraph  (3),  within". 

On  page  110,  between  lines  8  and  9,  insert 
the  following: 

""(3)<A)  Before  the  President  implements 
any  change  in  or  addition  to  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  <b)  which  would  require 
an  individual  to  present  a  card  or  other  doc- 
ument (designed  specifically  for  use  for  this 
purpose)  at  the  time  of  hiring,  recruitment, 
or  referral,  he  shall  prepare  and  transmit  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  a  report 
setting  forth  his  proposal  to  implement 
such  a  change  or  addition.  No  such  change 
or  addition  may  be  Implemented  if,  within 
30  calender  days  after  receiving  such  report, 
the  Congress  adopts  a  concurrent  resolution 
stating  in  substance  that  it  objects  to  the 
implementation  of  such  change  or  addition. 

""(4)(A)  Any  such  concurrent  resolution 
shall  be  considered  in  the  Senate  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (5). 

"(B)  For  the  purpose  of  expediting  the 
consideration  and  adoption  of  concurrent 
resolutions  under  paragraph  (3),  a  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  any  such 
concurrent  resolution  after  it  has  been  re- 
ported by  the  appropriate  committee  shall 
be  treated  as  highly  privileged  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 
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"(SKA)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3).  the 
continuity  of  a  session  of  Congress  is  broken 
only  by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress 
sine  die.  and  the  days  on  which  either 
House  is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment of  more  than  tnree  days  to  a  day 
certain  are  excluded  in  the  computation  of 
the  period  indicated. 

"(B)  Subparagraphs  (C)  and  (D)  of  this 
subsection  are  enacted— 

"(i)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  as  such  they  are 
deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate, 
but  applicable  only  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  in  the  Senate  in  the 
case  of  concurrent  resolutions  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (3).  and  supersede  other  rules  of 
the  Senate  only  to  the  extent  that  such 
paragraphs  are  inconsistent  therewith;  and 

"(ii)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  the  Senate  to  change  such 
rules  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  the  Senate. 

••<CKi)  If  the  committee  of  the  Senate  to 
which  has  been  referred  a  resolution  relat- 
ing to  a  certification  has  not  re[>orted  such 
resolution  at  the  end  of  ten  calendar  days 
after  its  introduction,  not  counting  any  day 
which  is  excluded  under  subparagraph  (A), 
it  is  in  order  to  move  either  to  discharge  the 
committee  from  further  consideration  of 
the  resolution  or  to  discharge  the  conunit- 
tee  from  further  consideration  of  any  other 
resolution  introduced  with  respect  to  the 
same  certification  which  has  been  referred 
to  the  committee,  except  that  no  motion  to 
discharge  shall  be  in  order  after  the  com- 
mittee has  reported  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  certification. 

"(ii)  A  motion  to  discharge  under  clause 
(i)  may  be  made  only  by  a  Senator  favoring 
the  resolution,  is  privileged,  and  debate 
thereon  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  1 
hour,  to  be  divided  equally  between  those 
favoring  and  those  opposing  the  resolution, 
the  time  to  be  divided  equally  between,  and 
controlled  by,  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader  or  their  designees.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  is  not  in  order, 
and  it  is  not  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

"(DXi)  A  motion  in  the  Senate  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  a  resolution  shall  be 
privileged.  An  amendment  to  the  motion 
shall  not  be  in  order,  nor  shall  it  be  in  order 
to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(ii)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  a  resolution, 
and  all  debatable  motions  and  appeals  in 
connection  therewith,  shall  be  limited  to 
not  more  than  10  hours,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed between,  and  controlled  by.  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  their  des- 
ignees. 

"(ill)  Debate  in  the  Senate  on  any  debata- 
ble motion  or  appeal  in  connection  with  a 
resolution  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  between,  and 
controlled  by.  the  mover  and  the  manager 
of  the  resolution,  except  that  in  the  event 
the  msmager  of  the  resolution  is  in  favor  of 
any  such  motion  or  appeal,  the  time  in  op- 
position thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the 
minority  leader  or  his  designee.  Such  lead- 
ers, or  either  of  them.  may.  from  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  a  resolution, 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 
the  consideration  of  any  debatable  motion 
or  appeal. 

"(iv)  A  motion  in  the  Senate  to  further 
limit  debate  on  a  resolution,  debatable 
motion,  or  appeal  is  not  debatable.  No 
amendment  to,  or  motion  to  recommit,  a 
resolution  is  in  order  in  the  Senate. 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  cannot  continue  to 
absorb  unregulated  flows  of  immi- 
grants to  this  country.  Our  economy  Is 
distressed,  our  social  services  budgets 
are  severely  strained,  and  our  capac- 
ities for  compassion  are  fatigued.  I 
would  be  negligent  if  I  failed  to  ac- 
knowledge the  outstanding  leadership 
Senator  Simpson  has  exhibited  by 
bringing  to  the  Senate  floor  at  this 
early  date  a  major  immigration  reform 
proposal,  S.  529.  This  bill  is  the  end 
product  of  exhaustive  research  and  ne- 
gotiation efforts  by  Senators  Simpson, 
Kennedy,  and  their  colleagues  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  I  congratu- 
late all  of  these  Members  for  present- 
ing to  the  Senate  a  very  fair  and  bal- 
anced approach  to  the  pressing  immi- 
gration problems  which  continue  to 
confront  our  communities. 

However,  there  is  a  provision  inno- 
cently tucked  away  in  the  120-plus 
pages  of  S.  529  that  poses  a  serious 
threat  to  the  civil  liberty  and  personal 
privacy  of  all  of  us.  Section  274a(c)(l) 
permits  the  President  to  implement 
changes  in  or  additions  to  the  identifi- 
cation procedures  mandated  in  the 
employer  sanctions  section  to  estab- 
lish a  secure  system  to  determine  em- 
ployment eligibility. 

Indeed,  the  bill  does  not  require  the 
issuance  of  a  national  ID  card.  It 
merely  leaves  the  door  wide  open  for 
the  President  to  imilaterally  imple- 
ment a  nationwide  ID  card  without 
any  congressional  oversight  or  input 
or  consultation. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  wash  our  hands  of  this  matter 
quite  so  easily.  The  amendment  that  I 
am  offering  to  the  immigration  bill 
will  require  the  consent  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  to  any  changes  in 
the  law  pertaining  to  a  national  identi- 
fier. My  amendment  does  not  forbid 
such  a  card  from  being  instituted— it 
merely  requires  Congress  to  vote  up  or 
down  on  such  a  novel  break  in  the  tra- 
dition of  our  democracy. 

There  is  no  consensus  among  our 
citizens,  let  alone  among  the  Members 
of  Congress,  that  a  national  ID  card  is 
desirable.  There  are  many  of  us  who 
deeply  resent  the  extent  to  which  the 
social  security  card  has  become  a  na- 
tional identifier.  The  social  security 
numbering  system,  instituted  to  pro- 
vide a  speedy  account  system  for  the 
Social  Security  Board,  is  now  used  for 
draft  registration  purposes,  college 
ID'S,  Senate  ID's,  driver's  licenses,  and 
as  a  cross-reference  for  every  business 
and  governmental  personnel  or  credit 
system  imaginable.  And  much  of  this 
can  be  traced  to  November  of  1943, 
when  President  Roosevelt  issued  an 
Executive  order  which  kicked  the  door 
wide  open  to  allow  the  expansion  of 
the  use  of  the  social  security  number 
in  society. 

Of  course,  the  argument  follows: 
Since  we  have  an  identification  card  of 


such  broad  use,  why  not  standardisse 
and  broaden  it  a  little  more?  Why  not 
institute  a  simple  national  ID  card? 
Well,  Mr.  President,  the  answer  Is  very 
clear  to  me.  To  the  extent  the  social 
security  card  has  become  a  national 
ID  card,  that  broad  application  must 
be  curtailed— not  expanded.  We  must 
not  be  blind  to  the  OrwelUan  evils 
which  operate  below  the  surface  of 
seemingly  Innocuous  proposals  such  as 
those  which  suggest  secure  systems  of 
identification.  The  principles  of  expe- 
dience, convenience,  and  uniformity 
which  have  allowed  social  security 
numbers  to  become  a  cornerstone  in 
this  Nation's  identification  process 
must  give  way  to  more  enlightened 
views  of  personal  privacy  and  human 
integrity. 

What  I  find  troublesome  Is  the  blind 
obedience  to  the  notion  that  the  more 
centralized  the  identification  process, 
the  more  uniform  the  numbering 
system,  the  more  mandatory  the  re- 
quirement, the  better.  More  is  not 
always  better.  In  the  case  of  the  liber- 
ties and  individual  freedoms  that  dis- 
tinguish Americans  from  other  mem- 
bers of  the  human  family,  the  more 
identification,  the  more  uniformity, 
and  the  more  centralization  of  infor- 
mation, the  greater  the  relinquish- 
ment of  these  very  liberties  and  free- 
doms we  hold  so  dear.  I  suggest  that 
the  same  forces  which  have  pushed 
the  size  of  Government  to  its  present 
proportions  are  operating  behind  be- 
guiling initiatives  like  national  identi- 
fication proposals. 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  formaliz- 
ing what  has  effectively  occurred  with 
social  security  numbers  are  seductively 
simple.  These  arguments  maintain 
that  nothing  will  change  and  that 
there  are  no  other  alternatives.  It  Is 
asked,  "How  else  can  you  tell  who  is  a 
lawful  resident  and  who  is  not  unless 
you  have  a  noncounterfeltable,  univer- 
sal card?"  Well,  the  issue  cannot  be 
framed  in  such  slmpKstlc  terms.  Each 
time  a  citizen  is  asked  to  prove  that  he 
is  lawfully  present,  each  time  that  a 
human  being  is  equated  with  a 
number,  and  each  time  society  pres- 
sures good  citizens  to  comply  with 
identification  requirements  mandated 
or  even  suggested  by  government  fiat, 
then  America  becomes  less  free  for  all 
of  us. 

This  computer  age  has  spawned  a 
tremendous  reliance  upon  numbers 
and  upon  identifying  persons  and  In- 
stitutions through  numerical  data.  We 
give  our  social  security  nimiber  reflex- 
ively— to  anyone  who  asks— without 
even  a  passing  thought  about  what 
such  practices  are  doing  to  our  individ- 
ual or  collective  freedom.  We  all  would 
be  well-advised  to  consider  how  far  we 
have  come  in  such  a  short  time  in 
universalizing  citizen  identification. 
There  are  alternatives,  certainly  not 
as     convenient     or     expeditious,     as 


present  Identification  procedures,  and 
these  alternatives  must  be  explored  so 
that  a  line  can  be  drawn  between 
proper  and  Improper  Identification 
practices. 

The  immigration  pressures  that 
have  devastated  Texas,  Florida,  Cali- 
fornia and  other  regions  of  this  coun- 
try make  a  national  ID  card  a  very  at- 
tractive, expedient  solution.  However, 
we  must  thoughtfully  approach  such 
proposals,  regardless  of  their  short- 
term  appeal. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  the  issue  of  a  national  ID  card 
has  been  discussed.  In  1976,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice's  report  of  the 
Federal  Advisory  Committee  on  False 
Identification  thoroughly  examined 
the  possibility  of  adopting  a  national 
identification  document.  After  exten- 
sive deliberation  and  study,  this  com- 
mittee strongly  advised  against  such  a 
document.  The  National  Commission 
on  Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy 
voted  9  to  7  in  favor  of  an  identifica- 
tion system  based  on  existing  docu- 
ments. And  I  assure  you,  the  citizens 
in  my  State  have  made  themselves 
very  clear  about  whether  they  want 
the  Government  to  implement  a  costly 
new  identification  system. 

Mr.  President,  one  can  oppose  the 
implementation  of  a  national  ID  card 
and  still  be  in  support  of  a  strong  em- 
ployer's sanction  provision  in  the  bill. 
I  have  been  supportive  of  the  efforts 
of  Senator  Siicpson  and  the  many  who 
have  consumed  years  of  service  in  the 
Senate  in  search  of  a  rational  immi- 
gration policy.  Further,  I  take  issue 
with  anyone  who  suggests  that  my 
amendment  would  cripple  the  enforce- 
ment of  strong  immigration  controls 
against  employing  illegal  aliens. 

The  amendment  that  I  am  offering 
only  requires  Congress  to  examine 
whatever  changes  the  President  would 
like  to  implement  with  respect  to  na- 
tionwide documents  of  identification, 
and  to  vote  it  up  or  down.  I  believe 
Congress  must  not  abdicate  its  respon- 
sibility here.  There  are  issues  of  con- 
cern to  Americans  that  nm  far  deeper 
than  control  of  our  borders.  All  of 
these  interests  must  be  examined  and 
balanced,  and  it  would  be  irresponsible 
for  us  as  a  deliberative  body  to  hand 
the  President  a  blanket  consent  on  the 
Issue  of  whether  America  wants  a  na- 
tional ID  card. 

Proponents  of  this  section  of  the  bill 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  They  cannot 
claim  that  the  bill  most  certainly  does 
not  require  or  even  suggest  a  national 
ID  card,  and  then  simultaneously 
argue  that  if  the  President  decides  to 
implement  such  a  card.  Congress  must 
not  delay  him.  I  am  also  unimpressed 
by  the  arguments  which  cite  the  laim- 
dry  list  of  restrictions  which  would 
attend  any  employment  eligibility  doc- 
ument that  may  arise. 

Mr.  President,  once  in  place,  a  na- 
tional ID  card  would  have  a  momen- 


tum all  of  its  own.  Restrictions  would 
give  way  to  expedience  and  simplicity, 
as  it  has  in  the  case  of  a  social  security 
card,  and  the  threat  that  all  of  this 
centralized  information  could  be 
abused  by  private  Interests,  or  govern- 
mental Interests,  would  acquire  new, 
sobering  dimensions. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
stress  that  this  amendment  is  a  pre- 
cautionary measure  and  nothing  more. 
It  does  not  affect  current  enforcement 
of  employer  sanctions.  It  does  not  pre- 
vent the  President  from  making 
changes  in  Subsection  (B),  provided 
those  changes  do  not  entail  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  national  ID  card.  What 
is  more,  this  amendment  does  not  pre- 
vent the  President  from  actually  im- 
plementing a  national  ID  card  system. 

All  the  amendment  does  is  stipulate 
a  procedure  to  be  followed  allowing  an 
expedited  review  by  Congress  of  any 
proposal  to  institute  a  national  ID 
card.  This  procedure  is  similar  to  the 
many  that  are  In  place  in  certain  arms 
sales  arrangements,  and  It  has  been 
carefully  drafted  so  as  to  steer  clear  of 
constitutional  challenges.  In  effect,  all 
the  amendment  does  Is  require  Con- 
gress to  sign  off  on  any  plan  to  imple- 
ment a  national  ID  card.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  is  an  unreasonable  require- 
ment, and  I  am  hopeful  my  colleagues 
will  support  this  amendment. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  ON  THE  BUDGET 


WEICKER  (AND  OTHERS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1262 

Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Chafee.  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr.  Mathias, 
and  Mr.  Stafford)  proposed  an 
amendment  (subsequently  modified) 
to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  27)  revising  and  replacing  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  1983,  and 
setting  forth  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1984,  1985,  and  1986;  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  that  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  is  hereby  re- 
vised, the  first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  is  hereby  estab- 
lished, and  the  appropriate  budgetary  levels 
for  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986  are  hereby  set 
forth: 

"(a)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are 
appropriate  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1,  1982,  October  1,  1983.  October 
1.  1984,  and  October  1.  1985: 

"(1)  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

"Fiscal  year  1983:  $603,325,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1984:  $664,300,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985:  $736,175,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1986:  $839,900,000,000. 

and  the  amounts  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be 
changed  are  as  follows: 


-Fiscal  year  1983:  -i^$125,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1984:  +$8,900,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1985:  -t^  $12,675,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1986:  +$51,000,000,000. 
and   the   amounts    for   Federal    Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  for  hospital  in- 
surance within  the  recommended  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  are  as  follows: 

"Fiscal  year  1983:  $35,900,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1984:  $39,700,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985:  $44,200,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1986:  $50,900,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  for  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act  revenues  and  other  reve- 
nues pursuant  to  Public  Law  98-21  for  old 
age,  surviviors,  and  disability  insurance 
within  the  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues  are  as  follows: 

"Fiscal  year  1983:  $148,500,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1984:  $166,500,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985:  $187,700,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1986:  $204,400,000,000. 
"(2)  The  appropriate   levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

-Fiscal  year  1983:  $875,925,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1984:  $911,899,000,000. 

-Fiscal  year  1985:  $986,074,000,000. 

•Fiscal  year  1986:  $1,052,709,000,000. 

"(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

-Fiscal  year  1983:  $807,325,000,000. 

-Fiscal  year  1984:  $848,699,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985:  $914,574,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1986:  $972,369,000,000. 

"(4)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

-Fiscal  year  1983:  $204,000,000,000. 

-Fiscal  year  1984:  $184,399,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985:  $178,399,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1986:  $142,469,000,000. 

"(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  follows: 

"Fiscal  year  1983:  $1,383,900,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,612,199,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,841,298,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1986:  $2,041,367,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limits  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly increased  are  as  follows: 

"Fiscal  year  1983:  $93,700,000,000. 

-Fiscal  year  1984:  $228,299,000,000. 

-Fiscal  year  1985:  $229,099,000,000. 

-Fiscal  year  1986:  $200,069,000,000. 

-'(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Feder- 
al credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning on  October  1,  1982.  October  1.  1983. 
October  1.  1984,  and  October  1,  1985,  are  as 
follows: 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

-(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$55,400,000,000. 

"(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$94,500,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$48,200,000,000. 

"(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$94,500,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$48,100,000,000. 

"(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$97,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$48,700,000,000. 

"(B)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$101,000,000,000. 

"(b)  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  levels  of  budget  au- 
thority and  budget  outlays,  and  the  appro- 
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priate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  obli^tions 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  years  1983  through  1986  for  each 
major  functional  category  are: 

"(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$344,100,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $214,300,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$270,650,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $242,600,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$300,950,000,000. 

-(B)  Outlays.  $272,550,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$333,060,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $302,420,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$24,900,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $11,500,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$11,700,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$9,200,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$18,200,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $12,700,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$11,200,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$16,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $12,800,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,500,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$10,300,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$15,900,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $12,800,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$11,600,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$10,300,000,000. 

"(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,900,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $7,700,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $8,200,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$37,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 
"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,500,000,000. 


"(B)  Outlays.  $8,500,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,400,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $8,400,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"(4)  Energy  (270): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,000,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$13,100,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,900,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $4,100,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$13,900,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$200,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,600,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $2,900,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$14,300,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,200,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $2,700,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$14,400,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$12,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $12,800,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$12,000,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $12,500,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$27,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$12,200,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $12,600,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$27,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$12,500,000,000.- 
"(B)  Outlays.  $12,200,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$27,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
■"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$24,200,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $24,000,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$18,600,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$5,500,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1984: 
"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$11,600,000,000. 


"(B)  Outlays.  $11,400,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$12,100,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$3,800,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$14,000,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $12,300,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$11,700,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$3,800,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$13,200,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $13,100,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$12,200,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$3,800,000,000. 
"(7)  Conwnerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $2,700,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,500,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,900,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $1,800,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,400,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$48,700,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,500,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $0. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,300,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  -$300,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$6,300,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$48,700,000,000. 
"(8)  Transportation  (400): 
"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$26,800,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $22,100,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$200,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$1,100,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$27,700,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $25,900,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunitments, 
$600,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$28,400,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays.  $26,900,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$400,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$29,200,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays,  $27,800,000,000. 
"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 


"(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,300,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $7,900,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,100,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$500,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,600,000,000. 

"(B)  OutUys.  $8,100,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,700,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $8,200,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,800,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $7,600,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,800,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$400,000,000. 

"(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (5(X)): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$28,000,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $26,800,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$600,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$6,500,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$31,800,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $27,250,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$700,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$6,600,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$28,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $28,400,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$700,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$28,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $28,400,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$800,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$6,600,000,000. 

"(11)  Health  (550): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$25,325,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $29,825,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$47,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  quarantee  commitments, 
$200,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$32,749,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $32,749,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$29,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$35,724,000,000. 


"(B)  Outlays,  $35,224,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$28,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$300,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$37,849,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $37,249,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$28,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$300,000,000. 

"(12)  Medical  Insurance  (570): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$46,100,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays  $53,100,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$61,400,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $60,300,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$69,400,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $68,300,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$79,100,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $75,600,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"(13)  Income  Security  (600): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$121,700,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $110,200,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$14,600,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$126,000,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $104,100,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunitments, 
$14,700,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$127,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $105,500,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$800,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$16,500,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$131,400,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $108,600,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$500,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$18,100,000,000. 

"(14)  Social  Security  (650): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$184,100,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $167,600,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loans  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 


"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$174,900,000,000. 
"(B)  Outlays,  $177,100,000,000. 
"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 
"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$194,700,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $188,400,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$211,000,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $200,800,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunitments. 
$0. 

"(15)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$25,200,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $24,500,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,000,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$8,000,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1984:  „ 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$25,700,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $25,700,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$800,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunitments, 
$9,000,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$26,800,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $26,400,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$600,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$10,500,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$27,300,000,000. 

•(B)  Outlays,  $26,700,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$700,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$12,500,000,000. 

"(16)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $5,100,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,000,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $6,000,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,800,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $5,900,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,900,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $5,800,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"(17)  General  Government  (800): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,600,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $5,700,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 
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"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  conunitmente.       "(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 


$0. 


"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,700,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $5,700,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

'(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 


$0. 


"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,000,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $5,800,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 


JMI 


$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,200,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $5,900,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"(18)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,400,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $7,000,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,200,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $7,100,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $7,500,000,000. 

"(C)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$300,000,000. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"(19)  Net  Interest  (900): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$87,600,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $87,600,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obUgations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$96,300,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $96,300,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  giiarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$105,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $105,500,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$109,200,000,000. 

"(B)  OutUys.  $109,200,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"(20)  Allowances  (920): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $800,000,000. 

"(B)  OutUys.  $900,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 


$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $600,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $600,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $1,900,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $2,000,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,200,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $3,400,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"(21)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipte 
(950): 

"Fiscal  year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

-$18,000,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  -$18,000,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

-$21,400,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  -$21,400,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$20,700,000,000. 

•(B)  Outlays.  -$20,700,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"Fiscal  year  1986: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

-$23,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  -$23,500,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

"(D)  New  loan  guarantee  commitments. 
$0. 

"RECONCILIATION 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  Not  later  than  June  6.  1983. 
the  Senate  committees  named  in  subsec- 
tions (b)  through  (f)  of  this  section  shall 
submit  their  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  not 
later  than  June  6.  1983.  the  House  commit- 
tees named  in  subsections  (g>  through  (1)  of 
this  section  shall  submit  their  recommenda- 
tions to  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  After  receiving  those  recommenda- 
tions, the  Committees  on  the  Budget  shall 
report  to  the  bouse  and  Senate  a  reconcilia- 
tion bill  or  resolution  or  both  carrying  out 
all  such  recommendations  without  any  sub- 
stantive revision. 

"SENATE  COMMITTEES 

"(b)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee.  (A)  to  require  reductions  in 
appropriations  for  programs  authorized  by 
that  committee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (B)  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2HC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  and 
outlays,  or  (c)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $1,243,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $1,243,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1984:  $1,332,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,332,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985: 
and  $1,327,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,327,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 


"(cKl)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(cK2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient 
to  reduce  outlays  by  $856,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984:  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$2,024,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $2,484,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

"(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  sufficient  to  in- 
crease revenues  as  follows:  $8,900,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984:  $12,675,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1985:  and  $51,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

"(d)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$258,000,000  and  outlays  by  $534,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $368,000,000  and  outlays  by  $834,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1985:  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $636,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1,486,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

"(e)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Small 
Business  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  re- 
quire reductions  in  appropriations  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays as  follows:  $139,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $287,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1984;  $555,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $466,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1985;  and  $544,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $443,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

"(f)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$202,000,000  and  outlays  by  $201,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $117,000,000  and  outlays  by  $115,000.00 
in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $118,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$118,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

"HOUSE  COMMITTEES 

"(q)  The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee.  (A)  to  require 
reductions  in  appropriations  for  programs 
authorized  by  that  committee  so  as  to 
achieve  savings  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays, or  (B)  which  provide  spending  author- 
ity as  defined  In  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (C)  any 
combination  thereof,  as  follows: 
$1,243,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,243,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
$1,332,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,332,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985; 
and  $1,327,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,327,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1986. 
•(h)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(0(2X0  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $816,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984:  and  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1,538,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $1,979,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1986. 


••(I)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes  In 
laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  conunlt- 
tee  which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2KC)  of  Public  Law 
93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $258,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$534,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $386,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $834,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $636,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $1,486,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1986. 

"(j)  The  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  require  re- 
ductions in  appropriations  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  in  budget  authority  and  outlays  as 
follows:  $139,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $287,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1984;  $555,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$466,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1985; 
and  $544,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$443,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1986. 

•■(k)  The  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(cH2KC)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$202,000,000  and  outlays  by  $201,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $117,000,000  and  outlays  by  $115,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $118,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$118,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

■•(1)(1)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by  $849,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$1,481,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $2,077,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1986. 

"(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  increase  revenues  as  follows: 
$8,900,000,000.  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
$12,675,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985;  and 
$51,000,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1986. 
'•miscellaneous  provisions 

••Sec.  3.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  (x>nslder  any  bill  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  providing— 

"(I)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1984;  or 

••(2)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  of  its  commit- 
tees unless  and  until  such  committee  makes 
the  allocations  or  subdivisions  required  by 
section  302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act,  In  connec- 
tion with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget. 

••Sec.  4.  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
through  the  appropriations  process,  should 
limit  the  on-budget  new  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  to  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $37,600,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  $29,300,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984;  off-budget  new  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions to  an  amount  not  to  exceed 
$17,800,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$18,900,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  and  new 
loan  guarantee  commitments  to  an  amount 
not  to  exceed  $94,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  $94,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984. 


It  is  further  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress  should  limit 
total  Federal  Fiiumcing  Bank  origination  of 
direct  loans  guaranteed  by  other  Federal 
agencies  to  $16,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  $17,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  Federal  Financing  Bank  purchases  of 
certificates  of  beneficial  ownership  from 
Federal  agencies  to  $11,500,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1983  and  $13,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  It  is  futher  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  direct  borrowing  transactions  of  Feder- 
al agencies  should  be.  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  restricted  to  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank. 

•Sec.  5.  (a)  The  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment accompanying  the  conference  repiort 
on  this  resolution  shall  include  an  estimated 
allocation,  based  upon  the  first  section  of 
this  resolution  as  recommended  in  such  con- 
ference report,  of  the  appropriate  levels  of 
total  new  direct  loan  obligations  and  new 
loan  guarantee  commitments  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  fiscal  year  1984.  among  each  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  which  has  jurisdiction  over  bills 
and  resolutions  providing  such  new  obliga- 
tions and  commitments. 

•'(b)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  reso- 
lution is  agreed  to.  every  committee  of  each 
House,  after  consulting  with  the  committee 
or  committees  of  the  other  House  to  which 
all  or  part  of  the  allocation  has  been  made, 
shall  subdivide  among  its  subcommittees 
the  allocation  of  new  direct  loan  obligations 
and  new  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year  1984.  allocat- 
ed to  it  in  the  joint  explanatory  statement 
accompanying  the  conference  report  on  this 
resolution. 

"Sec.  6.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  budgets  of  Federal  agencies  initiat- 
ing Federal  Financing  Bank  purchases  of 
certificates  of  beneficial  ownership  and 
originations  of  guaranteed  loans  should  in- 
clude the  budget  authority  and  outlays  re- 
sulting from  the  transactions.  The  Congress 
recommends  that  the  committees  with  juris- 
diction over  the  Federal  Financing  Bank 
Act  of  1973  consider  expeditiously  legisla- 
tion to  require  that  the  budgetary  impact  of 
such  Federal  Financing  Bank  transactions 
be  included  in  the  budgets  of  the  initiating 
agencies  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1985 
budget.". 


EMERGENCY  FARM  CREDIT 


BAUCUS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1263 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  BAUCUS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  24)  to  provide  emergency 
credit  to  farmers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

FARM  SUPPLY  BUSINESS  LOANS 

Sec.  5.  Effective  for  the  period  beginning 
with  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  ending  September  30.  1984.  section 
310B(a)  of  the  Consolidated  Farm  and 
Rural  Development  Act  (7  U.S.C.  1932(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law— 

••(  1 )  The  Secretary  shall  make  and  Insure 
loans  under  this  subsection  to  small  busi- 
nesses which— 


••(A)  are  located  in  rural  areas: 

••(B)  are  engaged  in  furnishing  to  farmera 
and  ranchers  machinery,  supplies,  and  serv- 
ices directly  related  to  the  production  of 
commodities  diverted  from  production 
under  payment-in-kind  land  diveraion  pn>- 
grams  carried  out  by  the  Secretary;  and 

••(C)  establish  by  substantial  evidence  that 
they  are  experiencing  severe  economic  hard- 
ship directly  attributable  to  the  operation 
of  such  programs. 

"(2)  A  loan  shall  be  made  or  insured  under 
this  subsection  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
an  eligible  borrower  to  continue  to  operate 
the  business  of  the  borrower  during  the 
period  of  economic  hardship  described  in 
paragraph  (IKC). 

'•(3)  The  principal  amount  of  a  loan  made 
or  insured  under  this  subsection  may  not 
exceed  $50,000. 

•'(4)  The  period  of  repayment  of  a  loan 
made  or  insured  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  twelve  months. 

"(5)  The  rate  of  interest  on  a  loan  made  or 
Insured  under  this  subsection  shall  be  the 
rate  of  interest  applicable  to  an  operating 
loan  under  section  316(aKl).  reduced  by  3- 
per  centum. 

••(6)  To  the  extent  necessary  to  make  or 
insure  loans  to  eligible  borrowers  who  have 
applied  for  assistance  under  this  subsection, 
no  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  the  heading  •'rural  devel- 
opment INSURANCE  FUND"  In  title  II  of  the 
Act  entitled  •An  Act  making  appropriations 
for  Agriculture,  Rural  Development,  and 
Related  Agencies  programs  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1983,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  December  18, 
1982  (96  Stat.  1799).  for  the  purpose  of  guar- 
anteeing industrial  development  loans,  shall 
be  made  available  to  make  or  insure  loans 
under  this  subsection. 

•■(7)  No  later  than  sixty  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Emergency  Ag- 
ricultural Credit  Act  of  1983.  the  Secretary 
shall  issue  regulations  to  carry  out  this  sub- 
section.". 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  to  the  Emergency  Agricul- 
tural Credit  Act  would  allow  small 
businesses  affected  by  the  payment-in- 
kind  (PIK)  program  to  apply  for  in- 
sured loans  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

The  PIK  program  is  a  unique  and 
creative  approach  to  address  the  prob- 
lems in  the  farm  economy.  We  all 
hope  that  the  program  will  help 
reduce  surplus  U.S.  grain  stocks  and 
stimulate  an  increase  in  farm  conunod- 
ity  prices.  However,  the  overwhelming 
response  by  farmers  to  participate  in 
the  program  may  be  bad  news  for  the 
small  businesses  that  support  agricul- 
ture. 

In  Montana,  over  a  third  of  the  total 
wheat  base  acreage— 2.3  million 
acres— have  been  taken  out  of  produc- 
tion under  the  PIK  program,  the  acre- 
age reduction  program  and  the  paid 
diversion  program.  My  concern  is  that 
this  reduction  in  crop  plantings  is 
likely  to  have  a  negative  impact  on 
other  segments  of  the  agricultural 
economy— the  main  street  businesses 
in  rural  America  that  supply  products 
and  services  to  family  farmers. 
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The  U^.  Department  of  Agrlcxilture 
estimates  seed  purchases  will  decline 
12  to  15  percent  this  year,  fertilizer 
purchases  will  fall  12  to  14  percent 
and  pesticide  purchases  will  drop  12  to 
15  percent. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  would 
help  soften  the  impact  of  these  ex- 
pected losses  for  farm  supply  business- 
es. The  amendment  would  make  busi- 
nesses eligible  to  receive  an  operating 
loan  from  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration if  they  can  show  that  they  suf- 
fered severe  financial  hardship  from 
the  PIK  program.  The  maximum 
amount  of  the  loan  would  be  $50,000 
and  the  rate  of  interest  would  be  the 
same  as  the  operating  loan  rate  under 
USDA's  limited  resource  program.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  devel- 
op the  guidelines  for  the  loan  pro- 
gram. 

My  amendment  does  not  ask  for  any 
new  money  to  be  appropriated  or  au- 
thorized. It  simply  allows  broader  use 
of  existing  fluids  within  the  FmHA 
business  and  industry  loan  program. 

I  am  sure  those  of  you  who  have 
farmers  participating  in  the  PIK  pro- 
gram have  also  heard  from  farm  sup- 
port businesses  worried  about  the 
impact  of  the  PIK  program.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  this  modest  pro- 
posal.* 

nOftlGRATION  AND  NATIONAL 
ACT  REFORM 


Page  1,  line  22.  replace  "(e)"  with  "(f)". 
Page  1,  line  3.  replace  "(f)"  with  "(g)". 
Page  2.  line  11.  replace  "(g) "  with  "(h)". 
Page  2.  line  16,  replace  "(h)"  with  new 
•(!)". 


D'AMATO  (AND  HAWKINS) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1265 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself  and  Bdrs. 
Hawkins)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to 
the  biU.  S.  529,  supra,  as  follows: 

Sic.  2.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall  re- 
imburse a  State  for  the  costs  incurred  by 
such  State  for  the  Imprisonment  of  any 
alien  described  in  subsection  (a)  who  Is  con- 
victed of  a  felony  by  such  State. 

(b)  An  alien  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is 
any  alien,  as  defined  in  section  101(a)<3)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  other 
than— 

(1)  an  alien  who  was  issued  an  immigrant 
visa  or  who  otherwise  acquired  the  status  of 
an  alien  lawfully  admitted  for  permanent 
residence,  and  who  was  subject  to  the  nu- 
merical limitations  contained  in  section 
201(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (other  than  an  alien  accorded  the  status 
of  a  temporary  or  permanent  resident  under 
section  24SA  of  such  Act); 

(2)  an  alien  who  is  an  immediate  relative 
within  the  meaning  of  section  201(b)  of 
such  Act;  and 

(3)  an  alien  who  is  a  nonimmigrant  within 
the  meaning  of  subparagraph  (A)  or  (O)  of 
section  lOKaKlS). 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  i)e  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 


nounce  the  terms  and  conditions  for  each  of 
the  annual  programs  for  the  19M  and  IMS 
crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton, 
and  rice  (including  the  applicable  loan  rate 
and  established  price,  and  the  details  of  the 
acreage  reduction  program,  if  any)  according 
to  the  following  schedule: 

"(1)  For  wheat,  by  June  15  of  the  calendar 
year  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  crop  is  harvested: 

"  '(2)  For  feed  grains,  by  September  15  of 
the  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  crop  is  harvested; 

"  '(3)  Vat  upland  cotton,  by  September  1  of 
the  calandar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  crop  is  harvested: 

"  '(4)  For  rice,  by  November  30  of  the  cal- 
endar year  in  which  the  crop  is  harvested.'" 


JMI 


Wn^SON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1264 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.) 
Mr.  wnJSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  amendment  No.  1220  proposed 
by  Mr.  DeConcini  to  the  bill  S.  529. 
supra;  as  follows: 
On  page  1,  after  14,  insert  the  following: 
(c)   During   the   transition   program   de- 
scribed   in    subsection    (b),    and    annually 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  in- 
clude in  the  annual  reports  provided  under 
section    214(cK4)    specific    findings,    based 
upon  consultations  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  on  the  Impact  of  the  certifica- 
tion requirements  of  sections  214(cK2XA) 
and  214(cK3KA)  upon  the  ability  of  agricul- 
tural employers  to  produce  perishable  com- 
modities, as  defined  by  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture.   The    Attorney    General    shall 
extend  the  transition  program  for  the  per- 
ishable commodities  industry  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  two  years,  if,  based  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Labor's  findings  and  the  expe- 
rience under  the  transition  program,  the  At- 
torney General  has  reason  to  believe  that 
the  requirements  for  Importing  an  alien  as  a 
section  101(a)(15KHKll)  nonimmigrant  have 
had  an  adverse  impact  upon  the  ability  of 
agricultural  employers  to  produce  perish- 
able commodities,  or  upon  the  price  or  avail- 
ability of  such  commodities  to  American 
consumers.  The  extension  shall  be  imple- 
mented  through  a   rulemaking   procedure 
during  the  third  year  of  the  transition  pro- 
gram, but  no  later  than  October  31  of  that 
year,  under  such  terms  as  are  necessary  to 
remedy  such  adverse  Impact. 
Page  1,  line  15,  replace  "(c)"  with  "(d)". 
Page  1,  line  18,  replace  "(d)"  with  "(e)". 


AGRICULTURAL  INVESTMENT 
EQUITY  AND  MARKET  EXPAN- 
SION ACT  OF  1983 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

coiairrm  oh  smau.  businiss 
Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee's 
markup  on  pending  legislation  dealing 
with  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's programs  scheduled  for  May  12. 
1983  at  9:30  a.m.  in  room  428A  SR  has 
been  rescheduled  for  May  13.  at  11 
a.m.  in  room  428A  SR.  For  further  in- 
formation, please  contact  Mike 
Haynes  of  the  committee  staff  at  224- 
8487. 


BOREN  (AND  OTHERS) 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1266 

(Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

BCr.  BOREN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BAncTJS.  Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr.  Exon. 
Mr.  JoHHSTON,  Mr.  Melcher,  and  Mr. 
ZoRiNSKT),  submitted  the  following 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  to  the  bill  (S.  822)  to  expand 
markets  for  United  States  agricultural 
commodities,  expand  authority  for  the 
use  abroad  of  Commodity  Chredit  Cor- 
poration stocks,  require  the  export  sale 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
dairy  products,  improve  programs 
under  Public  Law  480.  and  for  other 
purposes;  as  follows: 

On  page  23,  after  line  IS,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  title: 

"TITLE  VI:  EARLY  ANNOUNCEMENT  OP 
COMMODITY  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  601.  Effective  only  for  the  1984  and 
1985  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 
cotton,  and  rice,  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
107C  (7  U.S.C.  1446b-2)  the  following  new 
section: 

"'BARLY  AHMOnifCnfXMT  OF  PROGRAMS 

"'Sac.  107C.  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  an- 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOIdllTTZZ  OIC  Iirmi(K>VXRin(KIITAL  ' 
RKLATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions, of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  May  12.  at  3:30  pjn..  to 
hold  a  hearing  to  consider  transferring 
the  catalog  of  Federal  Domestic  As- 
sistance from  OBdB  to  GSA. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 
comi rrrxx  on  fuiancx 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  May  12.  to  hold  a  markup 
on  S.  544.  CEI;  S.  836.  Enterprise 
Zones;  and  the  1984  Trade  Agency  au- 
thorization bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFIC^ER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELXCT  coianrm  on  ihsian  afpairs 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  May  12.  to 
hold  a  markup  of  S.  856.  an  Indian 
housing  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMrTTXX  ON  ACRICDLTURK,  HUTKITIOW,  AlfD 
PORKSTRT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 
May  12.  for  the  purpose  of  voting  on 
the  nomination  of  Daniel  Amstutz  to 
be  Under  Secretary  for  International 
Affairs  and  Commodity  programs  at 
USDA. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SXTBCOimiTTEl  OR  PATENTS.  COPYRIGHTS,  AND 
TRADEMARKS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Patents.  Copyrights,  and 
Trademarks,  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
May  16,  at  2  p.m.,  to  hold  an  oversight 
hearing  on  patent  term  restoration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


REGISTRA'nON  AWARENESS 
MONTH 
•  Mr.  CHILES.  Hx.  President,  on  May 
3.  Gov.  Robert  Graham  of  Florida 
signed  a  resolution  designating  May  as 
Registration  awareness  Month  for  Flo- 
ridians.  Governor  Graham,  in  the 
company  of  his  cabinet,  issued  this 
proclamation  to  insure  that  men  turn- 
ing 18  in  Florida  would  l}e  aware  of 
their  legal  requirement  to  register 
with  the  Selective  Service  System 
within  30  days  of  their  18th  birthday. 
Noting  that  the  registration  program 
is  an  important  signal  to  our  allies  of 
this  country's  defense  commitment, 
and  that  it  enhainees  our  readiness 
posture  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency.  Governor  Graham  af- 
firmed his  support  of  Selective  Service 
registration.  He  urged  all  the  young 
men  in  the  State  of  Florida  to  express 
pride  in  their  coimtry  and  belief  in  its 
rights  and  freedoms  by  registering 
with  the  Selective  Service 

Present  at  the  cabinet  meeting  while 
Governor  Graham  signed  the  resolu- 
tion was  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  K.  Tur- 
nage,  the  Director  of  Selective  Service, 
and  Mr.  Willie  E.  Jenkins,  the  Selec- 
tive Service  State  Director  of  Florida. 
I  ask  that  the  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  resolution  follows: 
Rksolotion 

Whereas,  the  continuation  of  the  program 
for  peacetime  registration  for  the  Selective 
Service  System  contributes  to  National 
readiness  by  reducing  up  to  two  months  the 
time  required  for  a  full  defense  mobiliza- 
tion; and 

Whereas,  the  registration  program  Is  an 
important  signal  to  our  allies  and  to  our  po- 
tential adversaries  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
United  States  defense  commitment  at  home 
and  abroad;  and 


Whereas,  over  one  miUion  United  States 
citizens  have  sacrificed  their  lives  in  mili- 
tary service  to  protect  the  rights  and  free- 
doms of  all  Americans  and  registration  for 
Selective  Service  is  an  Integral  part  of  cur- 
rent preparedness  to  preserve  these  rights 
and  freedoms  in  the  future;  and 

Whereas,  nearly  10  million  men,  repre- 
senting 96  percent  of  potential  registrants, 
have  registered  with  the  Selective  Service 
System  since  the  resumption  of  registration 
and  by  so  registering  have  enhanced  United 
States  national  defense  preparedness;  and 

Whereas,  the  Selective  Service  System  has 
been  tasked  with  assisting  In  the  process  of 
improving  our  readiness  posture  by  calling 
upon  eighteen-year-old  male  citizens  to 
identify  themselves  by  simply  registering 
their  name,  address,  date  of  birth  and  social 
security  number  with  that  System  by  spend- 
ing five  minutes  at  the  Post  Office  within 
thirty  days  of  their  eighteenth  birthday; 
and 

Whereas,  there  is  no  penalty  for  register- 
ing after  the  required  time,  but  there  is  a 
severe  penalty  for  failure  to  register. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Governor  and  Cabinet  of  the  State  of  Flori- 
da do  support  continuation  of  registration 
with  the  Selective  Service  and  hereby  de- 
clare May  1983  as  Registration  Awareness 
month  in  Florida  and  urge  all  the  young 
men  in  our  State  to  express  pride  in  their 
country  and  belief  in  its  rights  and  free- 
doms by  registering  with  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  in  accordance  with  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act.* 


EMERGENCY  PREPAREDNESS  AT 
COMMERCIAL  NUCLEAR  POW- 
ERPLANTS 

•  Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Times,  in  an  excellent  edito- 
rial published  on  May  7,  1983,  suc- 
cinctly summarized  many  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have  been  grappling  with 
in  hearings  t>efore  the  Subconunittee 
on  Nuclear  Regulation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  E3nvironment  and  Public  Worlts 
on  the  subject  of  emergency  prepared- 
ness at  commercial  nuclear  plants. 
Over  the  course  of  the  next  few  days 
and  weeks  these  and  other  issues  relat- 
ed to  emergency  planning  will  be  the 
subject  of  careful  scrutiny  by  myself 
and  others,  in  an  effort  to  resolve  the 
nettlesome  questions  related  to  Feder- 
al. State,  and  local  responsibilities  in 
this  area.  As  I  stated  in  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Nuclear 
Regulation  on  April  15  of  this  year. 
Congress,  in  adopting  a  requirement 
for  emergency  planning  at  newly  li- 
censed commercial  nuclear  power- 
plants,  certainly  expected  that  State 
and  local  governments  would  be  called 
upon  to  assist  in  the  preparation  and 
implementation  of  emergency  plans, 
and.  in  most  instances,  that  coopera- 
tion has  been  forthcoming. 

It  was  certainly  not  this  Senator's 
intent,  however,  nor  do  I  think  it  was 
the  intent  of  the  other  Senators  and 
Congressmen  involved  in  the  drafting 
of  Public  Law  96-295,  to  confer  upon 
State  or  local  governments  what 
amounts  to  a  de  facto  authority  to 
veto  the  operation  of  nuclear  power- 


plants.  If  that  is  in  reality  where  we 
are,  with  emergency  planning  as  we 
know  it  today,  then  as  the  New  York 
Times  so  forcefully  states,  "the  devo- 
lution of  power  over  nuclear  power 
from  the  Federal  to  local  level  has 
gone  too  far." 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  edito- 
rial to  my  colleagues,  and  urge  all  of 
us  to  consider  where  we  are  and  where 
we  might  wish  to  go  on  this  issue.  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Who  Should  Veto  Nuclear  Power? 

Suddenly,  there's  a  surprising  threat  to 
the  two  nuclear  power  plants  at  Indian 
Point,  N.Y.— from  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission.  It  says  they  must  shut  down 
unless  a  better  emergency  evacuation  plan 
can  be  devised  by  June  9. 

If  that  deadline  is  meant  as  a  dramatic 
way  to  force  a  better  plan,  fine.  But  there's 
a  larger  problem  implicit  in  the  threat:  It 
appears  to  give  local  authorities  a  veto  over 
reactors  by  refusing  to  approve  or  cooperate 
In  evacuation  plans.  If  so,  the  devolution  of 
power  over  nuclear  power  from  the  Federal 
to  local  level  has  gone  too  far. 

In  the  wake  of  the  1979  accident  at  Three 
Mile  Island,  plant  operators  were  told  by 
the  commission  to  draw  up  standby  plans 
for  emergency  evacuations.  What  would 
happen  If  local  authorities  refused  to  coop- 
erate? When  the  owners  of  the  two  plants  at 
Indian  Point  twice  failed  to  meet  deadlines 
for  producing  workable  plans,  the  commis- 
sion allowed  the  reactors  to  continue  oper- 
ating. 

Given  the  Administration's  avowed  sup- 
port for  the  nuclear  industry  and  its  dislike 
of  regulation,  the  deadlines  seemed  to  be  in- 
definitely elastic.  But  now  the  Nuclear  Reg- 
ulatory Commission  has  shown  its  teeth.  It 
voted  unanimously  this  week  to  close  the 
plants  unless  improvements  are  made. 

The  decision  will  get  attention  at  the  37 
other  nuclear  plants  now  operating  without 
approved  plans,  and  particularly  at  the 
nearly  completed  plant  at  Shoreham,  owned 
by  the  Long  Island  Lighting  Company. 
Peter  Cohalan.  the  Suffolk  County  Execu- 
tive, believes  that  no  evacuation  plan  is  fea- 
sible and  that  the  $3.2  billion  plant  must  lie 
abandoned. 

Should  such  immense  investments  be  for-- 
saken  because  of  inadequacies  in  a  theoreti- 
cal plan  designed  to  meet  an  improbable 
threat?  In  New  York,  the  commission's  deci- 
sion gives  Governor  Chiomo  a  leading  role. 
Mr.  (^omo  has  said  he  would  not  impose  an 
independently  devised  plan  on  Suffolk 
County.  He  is  appointing  a  fact-finding 
panel  on  Shoreham,  and  has  also  asked  for 
a  report  on  the  issues  at  Indian  Point. 

The  commission's  June  9  deadline  seems 
designed  to  focus  attention  on  the  costs  of  a 
shutdown  and  help  Mr.  CMomo  off  the 
fence.  Under  his  leadership,  if  he  chooses  to 
exert  It,  the  utilities  will  improve  safety  or 
planning  enough  to  assuage  local  concerns 
and  allow  the  plants  to  operate. 

Neither  Indian  Point.  35  miles  north  of 
Times  Square,  nor  Long  Island  appear  today 
as  the  best  places  to  situate  nuclear  reac- 
tors. But  since  the  plants  have  already  been 
built,  the  presumption  should  be  that  they 
may  operate  provided  they  can  do  so  safely. 

Emergency  evacuation  plans  are  a  wel- 
come regulatory  afterthought  to  nuclear 
safety,  but  cannot  yet  be  defined  so  precise- 
ly that  they  should  be  imposed  as  an  abso- 
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lute  goal.  Tes.  government  at  all  levels 
should  work  to  create  the  most  practical 
evacuation  plans  possible.  Yes,  local  au- 
thorities should  have  a  strong  voice  in  nu- 
clear affairs.  But  no.  they  should  not  be 
handed  a  veto.* 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SAL£S 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  prior 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or.  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act.  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  oiay  be 
prohibited  by  means  of  a  concurrent 
resolution.  The  provision  stipulated 
that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of 
proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  see  that  such  information  is 
available  to  the  full  Senate.  I  ask  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  notifications  which  have 
been  received.  The  classified  annexes 
referred  to  in  several  of  the  covering 
letters  are  available  to  Senators  in  the 
office  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, room  SD  427. 

The  material  follows: 
Defense  Secdritt  Assistance  Agency, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  4,  1983. 
Ron.  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Re  in  reply  refer  to:  I-01117/83ct. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  83-32  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Egypt  for  defense  articles  and  services  esti- 
mated to  cost  $27  million.  Shortly  after  this 
letter  is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to 
notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  C.  Cast. 
Lieutenant  General,  VSAF,  director. 

[Transmittal  No.  83-32] 

Notice  or  Proposed  Issuance  op  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  or  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Egypt. 
(U)  Total  estimated  Value  in  millions: 

Major  defense  equipment  ■ $24 

Other 3 

Total 27 

'  As  defined  in  Section  47(8)  of  the  Anns  Export 
Control  Act. 

(iii)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: A  quantity  of  39.492  rounds  of  lOSmm 
tank  ammunition  consisting  of  18,177 
rounds  of  M735  APPSDS-T  and  21,315 
rounds  of  M456  HEAT-T. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Army  (UEN  and 
tJEP). 

(v)  Sales  Commission,  Fee,  etc..  Paid,  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 


(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
In  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  Report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  December  1982. 

(viii)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
May  4,  1983. 

PoucY  Jdstification 


EGYPT— ammunition 

The  Government  of  Egypt  has  requested 
the  purchase  of  a  quantity  of  39.492  rounds 
of  105mm  tank  ammunition  consisting  of 
18,177  rounds  of  M735  APFSDS-T  and 
21,315  rounds  of  M456  HEAT-T  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $27  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  SUtes  by 
helping  to  improve  the  security  of  a  friendly 
country,  thereby  increasing  the  stability  of 
the  Middle  East  region  as  a  whole.  U.S.- 
Egyptian cooperation  remains  critically  im- 
portant to  the  pursuit  of  a  comprehensive 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  Egypt  has  also 
been  a  key  supporter  of  U.S.  efforts  to  en- 
hance the  security  of  moderate  states  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Southwest  Asia  regions. 

The  purchase  of  this  ammunition  sup- 
ports equipment  already  purchased  by  the 
Egyptians.  They  have  previously  purchased 
this  type  of  ammunition,  thus  they  have  the 
ability  to  absorb  the  additional  materiel. 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  Martin  Mari- 
etta, operators  of  the  Milan  Army  Ammuni- 
tion Plant,  Milan.  Tennessee. 

Implementation  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
quire the  assignment  of  any  additional  U.S. 
Government  or  contractor  personnel  to 
Egypt. 

This  sale  will  require  diversion  from  Army 
st(x;ks  and  will  have  minimal  impact  on 
Army  readiness  during  the  period  in  which 
the  stocks  are  being  replenished. 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 

WashingtOTi,  D.C,  May  9,  1983. 
Hon.  (Charles  H.  PER(nf. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Re  in  reply  refer  to:  I-00832/83ct. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting requirements  of  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  Transmittal  No.  83-33  and  under 
separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 
This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department 
of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to 
Pakistan  for  defense  articles  and  services  es- 
timated to  cost  $38  million.  Shortly  after 
this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  office,  we 
plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclas- 
sified portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Philip  C.  Gast. 
Lieutenant  General,  VSAF,  Director. 

[Transmittal  No.  83-331 

Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  or  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act 
(i)  Prospective  Purchaser:  Pakistan, 
(ii)  Total  estimated  value  in  millions: 

Major  defense  equipment  ■ $22 

Other 16 

Total 38 

■  As  defined  In  Section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 


(Ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: Four  MK  15  MOD  1  single-gun 
VULCAN-PHALANX  Close-In  Weapon  Sys- 
tems with  anununltion,  spares,  repair  parts, 
and  training. 

(iv)  Military  Department:  Navy  (LAI. 
ABP,  and  TAW). 

(V)  Sales  Commission.  Fee.  etc..  Paid,  Of- 
fered, or  Agreed  to  be  Paid:  None. 

(vl)  Sensitivity  of  Technology  Contained 
in  the  Defense  Articles  or  Defense  Services 
Proposed  to  be  Sold:  See  Annex  under  sepa- 
rate cover. 

(vll)  Section  28  Report:  Included  in  report 
for  quarter  ending  31  December  1982. 

(viii)  Date  Report  Delivered  to  Congress: 
May  9. 1983. 

Policy  Justification 

PAKISTAN— VTHjCAN-PHALANX  CLOSE-IN  WKAPON 
SYSTEMS 

The  Government  of  Pakistan  has  request- 
ed the  purchase  of  four  MK  15  MOD  I 
single-gun  VULCAN-PHALANX  Close-in 
Weapon  Systems  with  ammunition,  spares, 
repair  parts,  and  training  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $38  million. 

This  sale  will  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objectives  of  the  United  SUtes  by  en- 
abling Pakistan  to  increase  its  capability  to 
provide  for  its  own  security  and  defense. 
Pakistan  plays  an  increasingly  greater  role 
as  a  stabilizing  force  in  the  Indian  Ocean 
region.  It  is  strategically  important  in  the 
defense  of  sea  lines  of  conununi(»tion  in  the 
Arabian  Sea  and  approaches  to  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

These  VULCAN-PHALANX  systems  wlU 
be  used  as  defensive  weapons  in  the  ongoing 
modernization  of  existing  ships  of  the  Paki- 
stan Navy.  The  sale  of  this  equipment  and 
support  will  not  affect  the  basic  military 
balance  In  the  region. 

The  prime  contractor  will  be  the  General 
Dynamics  Corporation  of  Pomona.  Califor- 
nia. 

ImplemenUtlon  of  this  sale  will  require 
the  assignment  of  three  additional  U.S. 
Government  personnel  to  Pakistan  for  15 
weeks. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  SMALL  BUSINESS— A 
STATUS  REPORT  ON  ITS  REC- 
OMMENDATIONS 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
is  Small  Business  Week,  1983.  It  is  a 
time  that  we  have  taken  annually  to 
recognize  the  contributions  that  small 
business  makes  to  our  economic  and 
social  environment,  and  to  encourage 
the  entrepeneur  to  continue  to  active- 
ly participate  in  the  free  enterprise 
system. 

Since  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1973. 1 
have  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee; 
and  since  1981  I  have  been  its  ranking 
Denrocratic  member.  In  my  view,  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
functions  best  as  an  advocate  within 
the  Senate  for  the  interests  and  con- 
cerns of  the  14  million  businesses  in 
this  Nation  that  we  consider  small 
business. 

This  is  not  an  easy  task,  for  as  we 
look  at  the  characteristics  of  the  small 
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business  community,  we  see  a  very  dif-  ceived  as  having  the  greatest  impact  As  with  any  analysis,  this  one  is,  to  a 

ferent  composition  if  we  look  at  Bos-  on  their  business  lives.  degree,  subjective.  Judgments  had  to 

ton's  Route  128  hi-tech  corridor,  or  When  the  Conference  concluded,  the  be  made  as  to  the  appropriate  legisla- 

Georgia's    small    manufacturers    and  delegates  had  voted  on  a  series  of  60  tive  coverage  of  certain  recommenda- 

farmers,  or  the  west  coast  timber  in-  recommendations,    5    in    each    of    12  tions  that  had  only  a  general  state- 

dustry.  major  topical  areas.  nrient.  Where  there  are  multiple  parts 

We  know  that  the  small  business  Following     the     Conference,     the  to  one  recommendation,  each  is  dealt 

community  is  not  a  monolithic  entity  White  House  Conference  Commission-  ^j^j^  separately  to  the  extent  possible 

^y  ?"y  "»« *"^'  ^"^  "tl """^^  *' .^*^f  "^^^  ^'^'  T^°  ^^  K  r^  ^*y-^-^%y  manage-  ^^   ^^j    j^  j^  '^  ^^^  j^^  ^j  ^^^  ^^U- 

difficult  to  assess  the  impact  of  par-  ment  responsibihty  for  the  Conference  .      nonpartisan,  and  accurate  through 

ticular  Federal  policies  and  programs  under   the   chairmanship    of    Arthur  1^1 -^.i  «»♦»!- o^VT  r^Jl^I^^ 

on  them.  Levitt.  Jr..  president  of  the  American  t5!.^"l.°^S^  ^^^^  Congress,  that  is 

But  over  time.  I  believe  that  we  on  Stock  Exchange,  prepared  the  report  L»ecemDer  i»»^-         .                  ,     •     .♦ 

the   Small   Business   Conunittee.    far  of  the  delegates,  and  submitted  the  ^^  '"«'"«  's  *  °»^  "*  '"•*  analysis,  it 

better  than  most,  have  been  able  to  text  of  the  60  recommendations  to  the  wo"la  ««  that,  to  the  extent  recom- 

reach   out   to   that   community   and.  President  and  the  Congress.  mendations    have   not   been   enacted 

under  their  guidance,  develop  a  series  Both  the  House  and  Senate  leader-  into  law.  greater  attention  is  focused 

of  policies  and  programs  that  have  ships    established    task    forces,    com-  on  the  interim  efforts  of  the  Senate 

made  the  business  of  being  a  small  posed  of  key  committee  and  sut>com-  rather  than  the  House.  It  is  an  area 

business  a  little  easier.  mittee  chairmen,  to  take  responsibility  we  are  more  familiar  with,  but  should 

Mr.  President,  most  of  our  legislative  for  analyzing  those  60  recommenda-  not  be  interpreted  as  a  lack  of  action 

efforts  in  the  past  were  the  products  tions,    and   moving   expeditiously    on  by  the  House.  I  would  welcome  a  care- 

of  a  consensus  among  legislators  about  putting  into  legislation  as  many  as  ful  review  of  this  analysis,  and  oova- 

the    most    pressing    problems    facing  possible.  There  was  a  flurry  of  activity  ments  for  improvement  or  corrections, 

small  business.  While  we  had  the  back-  in  the  early  months  after  the  White  i^^  President  based  on  this  review, 

ground  developed  through  the  hearing  House  Conference,  and  a  number  of  33  of  the  60  recommendations  adopted 

process,  both  in  Washington  and  in  significant      recommendations      were  j^  jggo  have  been  adopted  in  whole  or 

the  field,  there  was  frequently  a  ques-  signed  tato  law.  But.  Mr.  Presi(lent.  significant  part.  In  fact,  since  at  least 

tion  raised  about  "what  did  small  busi-  while  the  fanfare  may  have  subsided.  ,.,,^  „,  fv,„%^«,^^on/^»f i,»nc  *!«=    a 

ness  really  want."  the  legislative  and  administrative  ef-  ?^9fi^n  InT^^^^r^  ^r  ?.^iv^,nn* 

In  1978,  under  the  leadership  of  the  forts  to  see  that  1980  agenda  fully  im-  -^^-/O-  f"-.  ^^,  ^y  5,  fL  ♦  ,„  ,  ci 
former  chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  plemented  has  not  ceased.  Nor  has  the  cative.  it  is  lair  to  state  inai  sv  01  »o 
Business  Committee,  the  distinguished  enthusiasm  waned  in  the  small  busi-  recommendations  have  been  put  into 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Gaylord  ness  community  to  have  their  agenda  P^ace.  Furthermore,  smce  the  dele- 
Nelson,  the  committee  reported  a  reso-  enacted.  e^tes  ranked  15  recommendations  as 
lution  to  the  Senate,  which  was  adopt-  Over  the  past  2  years,  as  I  meet  with  among  their  top  priority,  11  of  those 
ed.  requesting  the  President  to  con-  small  business  groups  from  around  the  15  have  been  substantially  complied 
vene  a  national  White  House  Confer-  country.  I  am  repeatedly  asked  the  with. 

ence  on  Small  Business.  To  his  credit,  question  of  the  status  of  the  White  For  example,  in  the  area  of  econom- 

President  Carter  heeded  Senator  Nel-  House  Conference  agenda.  To  my  sur-  ic  policy  and  Government  programs, 

son's  recommendation,  and  approved  prise,  and  disappointment,  it  appeared  all  five  recommendations  have  been 

the  request.  that  there  was  no  previous  compre-  adopted.  In  the  areas  of  energy,  Gov- 

That  action  set  in  motion  the  mech-  hensive  effort  to  bring  up-to-date  the  ernment   regulations  and   paperwork, 

anism  for  over  55  State  and  regional  scorecard    of    accomplishments    from  women  in  business,  procurement,  and 

meetings  in  1978  and  1979.  With  the  that  milestone  White  House  Confer-  international  trade,  four  of  the  five 

imprimatur  of  the  White  House  as  a  ence  on  Small  Business.  recommendations    in    each    of    these 

backdrop,  and  with  the  commitment  Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  my  areas  have  been  substantially  adopted 

of  the  Congress,  the  White  House  and  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  the  men  legislatively  or  administratively.  In  the 

the    Small    Business    Administration,  and  women  who  participated  in  that  critical    area    of    capital    formation, 

over  45,000  small  business  men  and  1980  conference,  and  those  who  are  lYvtee   of   the   five   recommendations 

women  owners,  their  advocates  and  advocates    for    small    business    both  Yi&\e  been  enacted  into  law 

supporters,    met    in    State    capitols  within  and  outside  ()f  Government,  I  ^^  President,  I  would  like  to  insert 

around  this  Nation  to  discuss  the  criti-  am  honored  to  be  able  to  provide  that  ^    j     ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^rief 

cal   issues   facing  small   business,   to  report  today,  and  will  include  m  my  /.  .   ______  th«.  nmirrow  m»/ip 

identify  those  Federal  actions  and  in-  statement  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  60  ?"*"  ^"'^'^  5-      %11  cn^Aifo  i^Ti^I 

actions  which  had  the  most  far-reach-  recommendations.  '"  implementmg  the  60  White  House 
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(I)  Education . 
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Total   number  of   recommenda- 
tions implemented  of  60 » 38 

'  Number  of  recommendations  completed  of  five 
proposed. 

<  Five  recommendations  appear  duplicative  (6.  23. 
36.  30.  and  37). 

At  the  risk  of  being  optimistic,  in  my 
review  of  the  unfinished  agenda,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  possible  for  another  10  rec- 
ommendations to  be  put  into  place 
within  this  coming  year. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  these 
recommendations,  it  should  be  clear 
that  the  small  business  community 
has  not  stopi>ed  at  these  recommenda- 
tions in  their  efforts  to  improve  the 
environment  for  small  business.  Nor 
has  the  Congress.  For  example,  the 
Congress  initiated  the  so-called 
Prompt  Payments  Act  which  requires 
the  Government  to  pay  its  bills  within 
a  fixed  period  or  pay  interest  on  the 
outstanding  balance.  We  approved  a 
two-tiered  fee  structure  for  smaller 
businesses  who  file  patent  applications 
to  protect  their  inventions.  Last  year, 
at  Congress  insistence,  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  held  its 
first  annual  Forum  on  Small  Business 
Capital  Formation,  during  which  an 
additional  37  recommendations  for 
legislative  and  administrative  action  in 
this  critical  area  of  access  to  capital 
were  developed. 

The  significant  progress  that  has 
been  made  to  date,  and  the  growth  in 
the  small  business  community's  par- 
ticipation in  the  development  of  poli- 
cies and  programs  to  aid  in  their  devel- 
opment, leads  me  to  strongly  recom- 
mend that  the  President  reconvene  an- 
other White  House  Conference  on 
Small  Business.  This  should  be  an- 
other nonpartisan  conference,  with 
the  delegates  chosen  through  a  legiti- 
mate selection  process.  The  agenda, 
and  issues,  should  be  of  their  choos- 
ing. I  remember  concerns  were  ex- 
pressed by  some  of  the  Washington 
"pros"  that  the  first  Conference 
should  not  pass  what  they  thought 
best  for  small  business,  but  what  some 
perceived  as  that  which  could  be  en- 
acted. Fortunately,  the  delegates 
chose  the  former  course,  and  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  paid  atten- 
tion and  took  action.  The  next  confer- 
ence should  take  a  similar  approach. 

Another  White  House  conference 
would  serve  to  rejuvenate  the  efforts 
to  complete  the  first  conference 
agenda,  assess  the  progress  made  by 
the  small  business  community  as  a 
whole,  and  develop  another  plan  for 
action. 

I  will  be  joining  with  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  a  letter  to  the  President 
on  this  suggestion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  60  recommenda- 
tions of  the  1980  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Small  Business  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
The  analysis  follows: 
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CAPITAL  FORMATION  AND  RETENTION 

Recommendations  No.  1 

At  the  White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business,  the  delegate's  primary  concern 
was  with  the  problems  of  finding  and  retain- 
ing capital.  This  Is  always  difficult,  espe- 
cially for  smaller  companies.  Inflation  and 
expensive  credit  have  made  it  increasingly 
difficult  both  to  find  outside  capital  and  to 
preserve  capital  through  retained  earnings. 
In  the  ideal  situation,  a  small  business 
would  have  a  variety  of  financing  alterna- 
tives readily  available  to  meet  different 
needs  at  different  times  in  its  economic  life 
cycle.  Start-up  capital  usually  comes  from 
the  entrepreneur's  savings  or  from  friends 
and  relatives.  Later,  a  young  company  may 
need  venture  capital  from  investors,  Small 
Business  Investment  Companies,  and  simi- 
lar institutions.  Eventually,  the  company 
can  sell  shares  through  a  public  offering  in 
order  to  raise  equity  capital. 

On  the  debt  side,  commercial  banlis  and  fi- 
nance companies  provide  short-term  loans 
to  finance  inventories  and  accounts  receiva- 
ble and  intermediate-term  loans  to  buy 
equipment.  Banks  and  savings  and  loan 
companies  provide  long-term  debt  money 
mostly  by  taking  mortgages.  Life  insurance 
companies  rarely  lend  to  small  businesses. 
Federal  tax  policy  is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant instrument  for  encouraging  or  discour- 
aging the  flow  of  capital  to  small  businesses. 
Taxes  both  on  business  income  and  on  cap- 
ital gains  influence  where  investors  choose 
to  place  this  money. 

"Replace  the  present  corpwrate  and  indi- 
vidual income  tax  schedules  with  more  grad- 
uated rate  scales  specifying  the  graduation 
corporate  tax  scale  up  to  $500.000. " 

This  recommendation  was  sulistantially 
enacted  in  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
of  1981  (Public  Law  97-34)  in  the  following 
manner. 

Cumulative  reductions  were  made  in  indi- 
vidual income  tax  rates  of  V/*  percent  in 
1981.  10  percent  in  1982.  19  percent  in  1983 
and  23  percent  in  1984.  The  top  marginal 
rate  for  individuals  was  reduced  from  70  to 
50  percent  on  January  1.  1982,  and  the  max- 
imum tax  rate  on  long-term  capital  gains 
was  reduced  to  20  percent  for  sales  or  ex- 
changes after  June  9.  1981. 

In  addition,  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  reduced  the  rate  on  corporate  taxes. 
Under  the  law  existing  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  97-34,  the  corporate 
rates  were: 
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Furthermore,  although  no  action  was 
taken  on  it  during  the  97th  Congress,  sec- 
tion 111  of  S.  360,  the  Omnibus  Small  Busi- 
ness Capital  Formation  Act  of  1981  (intro- 
duced by  Senators  Weicker,  Nunn  and  22 
others  on  February  3,  1981).  portions  of 
which  were  included  in  the  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act,  would  have  increased  the 
number  of  corporate  tax  brackets  from  five 
to  seven,  and  would  have  further  reduced 
the  pre-ERTA  marginal  tax  rates,  particu- 
larly for  small  businesses,  as  follows: 
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The  revised  rate  schedule  would  allow 
smaller  companies  to  put  more  of  their  prof- 
its back  into  their  businesses  for  necessary 
improvements  and  expansion. 

Recommendation  No.  2 

"Adopt  a  simplified  accelerated  capital 
cost  recovery  system  to  replace  the  present 
complex  Asset  Depreciation  Range  (ADR) 
regulations  with  provisions  such  as  (A)  im- 
mediately expensing  capital  costs  less  than 
a  specified  amount  (B)  immediately  expens- 
ing government  mandated  capital  costs,  and 
(C)  the  creation  of  a  maximum  annual 
annual  benefit  that  may  be  derived  from 
the  system. " 

This  recommendation  was  substantially 
enacted  in  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
(P.L.  97-34).  The  Asset  Depreciation  Range 
(ADR)  provisions  of  prior  law  were  designed 
to  allocate  depreciation  deductions  from 
gross  income  over  the  period  the  asset 
would  be  used  in  business,  the  so-called 
"useful-life",  so  that  deductions  for  the  cost 
of  an  asset  were  matched  with  the  income 
likely  to  be  produced  by  that  asset. 

In  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act,  ADR 
was  replaced  by  the  Accelerated  Cost  Recov- 
ery System  (ACRS).  Under  ACRS,  the  cost 
of  an  asset  would  be  recovered  over  a  pre-de- 
termined  period,  generally  shorter  than  the 
useful  life  of  the  asset  or  the  period  the 
asset  is  used  to  produce  income. 

The  Act  provides  that  the  cost  of  eligible 
personal  (and  certain  real)  property  is  re- 
covered over  3.  5,  10  of  15  years,  depending 
on  the  classification  of  the  property.  In  ad- 
dition, under  the  Act  taxpayers  have  the 
option  to  use  the  straight-line  method  of  de- 
preciation, a  prescribed  accelerated  recovery 
period,  or  an  optional  recovery  period. 
Under  the  Tax  Equity  Act  (P.L.  97-248)  the 
faster  recovery  percentages  scheduled  to 
become  effective  in  1985  and  1986  have  been 
eliminated.  In  addition,  if  property  is  fi- 
nanced in  part  by  an  industrial  development 
bond,  ACRS  deductions  are  slowed. 

With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  recom- 
mendation for  direct  expensing  certain  cap- 
ital costs,  previously  a  deduction  was  provid- 


ed for  "bonus"  first-year  depreciation  up  to 
20  percent  of  up  to  $10,000  of  eligible  prop- 
erty. ERTA  repeals  the  "bonus"  deprecia- 
tion provisions  and  replaces  it  with  an  elec- 
tion to  expense  the  cost  of  new  or  used  per- 
sonal property  used  in  a  trade  or  business. 
The  maximimi  annual  amount  a  person  can 
expense  is  $5,000  for  1982  and  1983.  $7,500 
for  1984  and  1985.  and  $10,000  for  years 
after  1985.  No  investment  tax  credit  is  al- 
lowed for  expensed  prop>erty.  however.  For  a 
further  discussion  of  a  research  and  devel- 
opment tax  credit,  see  recommendation  11. 

No  action  has  been  taken  regarding  parts 
C  of  this  recommendation. 

Recommendation  No.  3 

"'Revise  estate  tax  laws  to  ease  the  tax 
burden  on  family-owned  businesses  and  en- 
courage the  continuity  of  family  owner- 
ship." 

Previously,  it  was  difficult  for  heirs  to 
maintain  family  ownership  of  businesses.  In 
order  to  pay  the  estate  taxes,  families  were 
frequently  left  with  no  choice  except  to  liq- 
uidate the  business.  Some  larger  firms 
bought  the  more  growth-oriented  business- 
es, which  resulted  in  greater  concentration 
rather  than  greater  competition.  Revisions 
to  the  estate  and  gift  tax  laws  that  have 
been  included  in  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  make  it  easier  for  survivors  to 
retain  a  family  business. 

For  example,  under  the  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act  (Public  Law  97-34): 

1.  Estate  and  gift  taxes  are  unified  under 
the  Act  so  that  a  simple,  progressive  rate 
schedule  is  applied  to  cumulative  gifts  and 
bequests. 

Estate  and  gift  tax  rates  range  from  18 
percent  for  the  first  $10,000  in  taxable 
transfers  to  70  percent  on  transfers  exceed- 
ing $5  million.  Under  the  Act,  for  decedents 
who  died  in  1982,  the  unified  credit  is  set  as 
$47,000.  so  that  there  would  be  no  estate  or 
gift  tax  liability  on  estates  up  to  $175,625. 
In  addition,  the  law  provides  for  an  increase 
in  the  unified  credit  in  steps  through  1987, 
so  that  the  equivalent  amount  of  transfers 
on  which  no  estate  or  gift  tax  need  be  paid 
increases  to  $600,000.  Furthermore,  the 
maximum  estate  and  gift  tax  rate  is  reduced 
by  5  percentage  points  each  year  over  a  four 
year  period  beginning  in  1982  from  70  to  50 
percent. 

2.  Marital  deductions.— ERTA  eliminates 
the  previous  quantitative  limits  on  both  the 
gift  and  estate  tax  marital  deductions  so 
that  it  is  possible  for  one  spouse  to  transfer 
an  unlimited  amount  of  property  tax-free  to 
the  other  spouse.  Transfers  of  community 
property  and  of  certain  terminable  interests 
also  qualify  for  the  marital  deduction.  With 
respect  to  property  held  in  joint  tenancy  by 
spouses  with  right  of  survivorship,  only  half 
of  the  property  is  included  in  the  estate  of 
the  first  to  die.  A  transition  rule  continues 
for  marital  deduction  clauses  in  wills  exe- 
cuted before  30  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment and  not  subsequently  amended  to  spe- 
cifically indicate  an  intent  to  adopt  an  un- 
limited marital  deduction. 

3.  Gifts  made  within  three  years  of 
death.— Several  sections  of  the  prior  law  are 
combined  into  one  provision  which  permits 
the  deferred  payment  of  estate  taxes  if  in- 
terests in  closely  held  businesses  exceed  35 
percent  of  adjusted  gross  estate.  The  new 
law  also  permits  redemption  of  stock  in  a 
closely  held  business  to  pay  estate  taxes,  fu- 
neral expenses  and  administration  expenses, 
and  provides  that  the  remaining  unpaid  tax 
balance  wont  be  accelerated  upon  the  death 
of  the  decedent's  heir  or  a  subsequent  trans- 
feree, provided  that  the  interests  in  that 


closely    held    business    are    passed    to    a 
member  of  the  heir's  family. 

4.  Annual  gift  tax  exclusion.— The  annual 
gift  tax  exclusion  is  increased  from  the 
prior  law  level  of  $3,000  to  $10,000  per 
donee.  An  unlimited  gift  tax  exclusion  is 
provided  for  amounts  paid  directly  to  the 
service  provider  for  the  benefit  of  the  donee 
of  medical  expenses  and  school  tuition.  A 
transition  rule  allows  present  law  to  contin- 
ue to  apply  to  existing  trusts  which  contain 
provisions  referring  to  the  maximum  annual 
exclusion  amount. 

5.  Annual  filing  of  gift  tax  returns.— The 
filing  of  the  gift  tax  return  is  required  only 
on  an  annual  basis  rather  than  quarterly. 

6.  Generation-skipping  transfer  tax.— 
Trusts  created  by  wills  or  revocable  tnists  in 
existence  on  June  11.  1976  are  exempt  from 
tax-generation  trusts  if  (1)  they  were  not 
amended  after  that  date  to  create  or  in- 
crease the  amount  of  a  generation-skipping 
transfer,  and  (2)  the  testator  or  trust  grant- 
or died  before  January  1. 1983. 

Recommendation  No.  4 

"Provide  for  a  tax  credit  for  initial  invest- 
ment in  a  small  business,  and  permit  defer- 
ral of  taxes  for  roll-overs  of  investments  af- 
fecting small  businesses." 

Section  101  of  S.  360.  the  "Omnibus  Small 
Business  Capital  Formation  Act  of  1981". 
provides  for  a  10%  tax  credit  (up  to  $4,000 
per  person)  for  investment  in  the  stock  of 
small  and  medium  sized  corporations.  Sec- 
tion 104  of  that  bill  permits  sellers  of  small 
business  stock  to  sell  their  interest  for  cash 
and  defer  any  capital  gains  tax  they  may 
owe  as  a  result  of  the  sale  provided  they  re- 
invest the  proceeds  from  the  sale  in  another 
small  business  within  18  months  of  the  date 
of  sale.  In  the  House.  H.R.  4242  has  many 
provisions  similar  to  those  found  in  S.  360. 

One  hearing  was  held  in  the  Senate  Pi- 
nance  Committee  on  this  proposal. 

However,  no  legislative  action  has  been 
taken  to  provide  a  direct  tax  credit  for  ini- 
tial investments  in  a  small  business.  Con- 
gress did  pass  the  "Subchapter  S  Revision 
Act  of  1982"  which,  among  other  things,  in- 
creased the  number  of  permitted  sharehold- 
ers from  25  to  35. 

For  a  further  discussion  of  related  issues, 
see  other  recommendations  dealing  with 
capital  formation. 

With  respect  to  a  deferral  of  taxes  for 
'"roll-overs"  of  investments  affecting  small 
business,  several  bills  have  been  introduced 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate.  No  action 
has  been  taken  on  these  generic  proposals. 
In  October.  1982.  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee reported  enterprise  zone  legislation 
which  would  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  25  enterprise  zones  in  each  of  three  fiscal 
years.  Among  the  tax  incentives  included  in 
the  bill  are: 

The  existing  investment  tax  credit  of  10 
percent  would  be  increased  to  20  percent; 

The  capital  gains  tax  on  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain property  within  a  zone  would  be  elimi- 
nated: and 

A  jobs  tax  credit  would  be  provided  for 
employment  in  the  zone:  10  percent  for 
wages  paid  to  zone  residents,  and  50  percent 
for  disadvantaged  workers. 

Recom.mendation  No.  5 
"Provide  tax  incentives  in  the  form  of  a 
new  security  called  a  Small  Business  Partici- 
pating   Debenture    (SBPD)    to    provide    a 
source  of  capital  for  small  businesses." 

Small  Business  Participating  Debentures 
are  seen  as  a  way  to  raise  capital  for  small 
business  without  the  entrepreneurs  sacrific- 
ing a  substantial  portion  of  their  equity.  Al- 


though proposals  take  several  forms,  they 
generally  provide  that  the  SBPD  will  have  a 
fixed  rate  of  interest,  be  redeemable  at  a 
predetermined  price  on  a  future  date  cer- 
tain and  involve  no  ownership  interest.  The 
share  of  earnings  would  t>e  taxed  to  the  in- 
vestor as  a  long-term  capital  gain,  but  de- 
ductible by  the  issuing  company  as  an  ex- 
pense. The  SBPD  is  designed  to  combine 
the  benefits  of  equity  and  debt  financing 
that  is  acceptable  to  both  the  small  business 
and  investment  community. 

Section  102  of  S.  360  would  provide  the 
legislative  authority  for  such  a  security.  In 
the  House,  two  bills  have  been  introduced 
(H.R.  4015.  H.R.  5078)  which,  although' 
somewhat  different  in  their  provisions, 
would  also  provide  the  needed  authority. 

However,  no  legislative  action  has  been 
taken  on  any  of  these  proposals. 

MINORITY  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

Recommendation  No.  6 
It  has  become  increasingly  difficult  for 
minorities  to  start  and  operate  small  busi- 
nesses. 

Minority  businesses  are  often  concentrat- 
ed in  low-growth  and  low-margin  industries 
such  as  retail  trade,  services,  and  non-indus- 
trial construction.  These  entrepreneurs  are 
often  "handicapped"  by  inadequate  capital, 
limited  opportunities  to  buy  businesses,  in- 
sufficient management  training,  disjointed 
and  diffused  government  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  difficulty  in  marketing  outside 
minority  communities.  Federal  efforts  to 
help  minority  enterprise  center  around  fi- 
nancial aid  and  procurement  opportunities. 
The  SBA  does  have  specific  programs  to  aid 
minority  owned  businesses.  However,  the 
delegates  were  concerned  with  obtaining  ad- 
ditional assistance.  The  recommendations 
offered  in  this  area  focus  heavily  on  man- 
dating specific  percentage  goals  for  federal 
monies  and  opportunities  to  go  to  small,  mi- 
nority, and  women-owned  businesses. 

Public  Law  95-507  was  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  October  24.  1978.  Before  1978.  vari- 
ous executive  orders  were  the  basis  for  the 
Federal  government's  support  for  minority 
businesses.  For  1977.  the  Public  Works  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1977  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress, and  required  that  at  least  10  percent 
of  Federal  funds  granted  for  local  public 
works  projects  must  be  used  to  procure  sup- 
plies from  minority  owned  businesses.  The 
constitutionality  of  this  provision  was  ques- 
tioned many  times,  and  In  1980.  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  Congress  did  have 
the  constitutional  power  to  enact  the  10 
percent  set-aside  provisions.  The  passage  of 
Public  Law  95-507,  which  amended  section 
8(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  now  allows 
the  SBA  to  enter  into  contracts  with  other 
government  agencies,  and  to  subcontract  to 
small  businesses  owned  by  socially  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  people  for  services  . 
and  supplies  necessary  to  perform  the  con- 
tracts. 

Public  Law  95-507  also  amended  the  Small 
Business  Act  to  require  that  in  the  case  of 
contracts  over  $1,000,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  any  public  facUity.  or  $500,000  for 
any  other  contract,  the  successful  offeror 
must  negotiate  a  plan  that  provides  the 
"maximum  practicable  opportunity"  for 
small  business  subcontracting. 

"The  President,  by  Executive  Order,  and 
Congress,  by  legislation,  shall  establish 
mandatory  goals  for  all  Federal  procure- 
ments and  Federal  funds  or  grants  to 
States,  localities,  and  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions, on  a  contract-by-contract  or 
agency-wide  basis  for  small  businesses  (35 
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percent):    minority-owned    (Black-Hispanic.  IWri.— Under    Public    Law    96-481.    the  ihwovatiok  amd  hchhouxsy 
Native  American.  Asian  Pacific  American.  AAMSB-COD  only  has  the  authority  to  en-  Recommendation  No.  11 
and  other  racial  minorities)  businesses  (iJS  force  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  95-507  .j^^  U  S  is  the  world  leader  In  science  en- 
percent);  and  woipen  in  busln^LXlO^  per-  dealing  with  minority  business  development  gjneering  and  technology,  but  its  leadership 
**S^*"  .  .  „  ^      .        .  .w.    »  programs.  He  does  not  have  the  authority  ^as  been 'waning  in  recent  years,  especially 

For  a  detailed  review  of  this  item,  see  rec-  over  the  other  general  procurement  provi-  ^g  Q^her  nations  have  developed  government 

ommendation  37  in  particular.  Recommen-  slons  of  Public  Law  95-507.  Of  course,  the  policies  to  foster  Innovation 

dations  23.  M.  and  30  are  similar.  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin-  innovation  is  essential  to  improving  pro- 

Recommendation  No.  7  istration  does  have  the  overall  management  ductivity  in  every  sector  of  the  economy,  to 

•The  President  shall  direct  the  Office  of  responsibility  for  the  agency's  implemenU-  developing  new  industries,  and  to  strength- 
Management  and  Budget  (OMB)  to  esUb-  tion  of  procurement  programs  under  the  ening  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade.  Technology 
Ush,  as  part  of  the  budget  process,  a  formal  agency's  Jurisdiction.  is  also  a  key  to  revitalizing  inner  cities, 
reporting  and  goal-setting  system,  requiring  Recommendation  No  9  The  government  has  embarked  on  a  major 

all  departments  and  agencies  to  specify  and            ^                                   '  overhaul  of  federal  laws  and  practices  to  spur 

separately  make  public  the  resources  they  ^^J^'^  ^",*"  1  Vf,  JS, J^  zlltU  ^  Innovation.  The  options  studied  by  the  dele- 
plan  to  make  available  to  small  business,  mi-  MfS^^^  Investment  Tax  Credit  Act  to  pro-  concentrated  largely  on  problems  of 
nority-owned  (Black.  Hispanic.  Native  vide  a  50  percent  tax  credit  for  corporations  fmding  capital,  and  were  in  many  instances 
American.  Asian  Pacific  American,  and  and  individuals  who  invest  in  any  tesue  of  ,dentj<^  ^  proposals  discussed  in  the  Con- 
other  racial  minorities)  businesses,  and  equity  securities  of  SBICs  and  licensed  ference  workshops  on  Capital  Formation  and 
women  in  business.  The  departments  and  MESBICs;  and  (2)  authorize  MESBICs  to  Retention.  The  delegates  were  also  con- 
agencies  shaU  also  be  mandated  to  publicly  borrow  long-term  loans  from  the  Federal  Fi-  corned  about  streamlining  the  Patent  Office, 
report  the  levels  of  attainment  of  these  nancing  Bank  at  subsidized  interest  rates."  retaining  rights  to  inventions  made  under 
goals."  No  action  has  been  taken  on  this  recom-  federal  research  grants,  and  making  the  dte- 

No  specific  action  has  been  taken  on  this  mendation.  Part  of  the  Impetus  for  part  two  tribution  of  federal  R&D  funds  more  equlta- 

recommendation.  Although  agency  budget  of  this  recommendation  is  to  Insure  an  ade-  (ji^  ^^^  subject  to  fewer  delays. 

Justifications  will  frequently  identify  pro-  quate  and  cost-effective  source  of  financing  "SuDDort  and  uree  oassaee  of  S  1860  the 

gram  goals  and  resource  allocatit)ns  there  is  for  MESBICs.  The  House  has  passed  legisla-  gmall  Business  Innovat^on^Act  of  1979.'  and 

no  stogie  reporting  or  goal-setttag  system  tion  (H.R.  6086)  which  would,  among  other  companiwi    bill    HJl.    5607.    as    presently 

"^'^li^T.TIt  ^  ^n*«  r.n„ir.  th«t  .^t.  ^*'*"^^'  '""^"^  the  authorization  for  SBA  drafted   with   flexibility   for  minor  future 

«*^rl  ifioh   h«  nr^,™nt   a^.fh^Jffv  P-^'cipation  to  MESBICs  from  its  current  amendments   covering:   small    bustoess   re- 

™.«t  l.t^^R  ^Tr  thrnnnTinL  of  ,J^Lii  ^^^"^••y  ceiling  of  $35  million  to  $41  mU-  search   and   development   set-asides:   small 

S^  l^Slr  orcSiremem  S"viUes^;  "°"-  ^'"""  '""'f^'  ^''"^  "^^  ^"  '"^**  business  innovation  and  research  programs 

a^Sr^^on^fth^SL,!^s2  recom  "^   ^^'^   "°"^   °^   Representatives   as   <«>  (as  already  encompassed  by  H.R.  5126  and 

mpnrt«Hnn^  amendment  to  a  Senate-approved  bill  (S.  s.  1074).  patents  (as  already  encompassed 

T^Zion  Public  Law  97-219.  the  SmaU  i'JL''Jr!lr*u?el,!^t'^L°munitl'^s  ^"^if^^e  »'yS.414andS.  1679)  capital  formation  and 

Business  Innovation  Development  Act.  re-  ^"^Z^^Zi^^^lL^  wi«i/  '■«^«""°"-  amendments  to  the  Internal  Rev- 

Qulres  that  each  Federal  auencv  that  has  a  Commerce  Business  Dally.  Similar  legisla-  enue  Code,  and  regulatory  flexibility. " 

S^h^Heve^^ntTudg'^t  to  exfes^  J!""  ^^- ^*''"/  ^'f  Tn  'T"''''^  '''^!^'''  "^^^  ""'  '*°  "'*'™*?*".°'  '^^  recommen- 

of  $20  miUion  to  any  fiscal  year  shall  estab-  ^^  **>«  Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  datlon  have  been  met  through  the  enact- 

Ush  goals  for  funding  agreements  for  R&D  ^°^^  ^^^^  would  also  increase  the  present  ment  of  Public  Law  97-219.  the  Small  Busi- 

to  small  bustoess  concerns,  and  no  goal  es-  ceiling  on  guarantees  of  debentures  issued  ness  Innovation  Development  Act  of  1982. 

tablished  shall  t>e  less  than  the  percentage  ^^  SBICs.  Current  law  authorizes  $160  mil-  This  legislation  is  similar  to  the  sut>stance 

of  the  agency's  R&D  budget  spent  with  l'<"^-  The  House  bill  would  increase  that  of  the  specific  legislative  proposals  which 

small  bustoess  to  the  precedtog  fiscal  year,  level  to  $250  million:  the  Senate  bill  raises  were  pending  to  the  Congress  during  Janu- 

For  a  fiuther  discussion  of  this  issue,  see  the  ceiltog  to  $225  million.  ary.  1980  when  the  Conference  met. 

recommendation  11.  Recommendatton  No.  10  Jl^^ ^^rrJ^^^^n^T^^  ^Z^^i 

oiu^n^^i^^nUn^  vn  t  mcnt  Act  crcatcs  a  national  policy  for  great- 

iiecommendatlon  No.  8  -The  President,  by  Executive  Order,  or  gr  utilization  of  federal  research  and  devel- 

"Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch  shall  Congress  by  legislation,  shall  establish  a  Na-  opment  as  a  base  for  technological  innova- 
ensure  the  effective  implementation  and  en-  tional  Minority  Economic  Commission  to  tion  while  meeting  particular  agency  needs, 
forcement  of  Public  Law  95-507  by  adopting  provide  a  centralized  focus  to  the  Federal  The  Act  is  totended  to  encourage  partici- 
the  following  changes/recommendations:  effort  to  assist  minority  business  enterprise,  pation  of  small  science  and  high-technology 
(1)  requiring  the  law  or  implementmg  regu-  ^his  conunission.  a  majority  of  which  shall  firms  in  government  research  and  also  pro- 
latlons  to  provide  that  the  prime  contractor  consist  of  nongovernment  contractors,  shall  vides  incentives  for  the  conversion  of  re- 
set forth  a  narrative  description  of  the  sub-  report  directly  to  the  President."  search  results  toto  technological  innovation 
contract  or  subcontract  item:  and  (2)  givmg  p^jUc  Law  95-507  statutorily  established  and  commercial  applications.  PoUow-on  pri- 
^..ii^^y^it,^^^  I'Z  nfi.,  -^♦°hii'  the  Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on  vate  funding  from  venture  capital  and  ta- 
^t^^V^i  f,,H  i!^f„^»^;  i^JitiY^^^  Small  and  Mtoority  Bustoess  Ownership  dustrial  firms  will  help  pursue  potential 
p!lbll?cliw^-M7'"  (PAC-SMBO).  commercial     applications     of     government 

Mn  »o»inn  hac  Ko./>n  f.iror^  *r.  in.nio.„oT,»  O"  February  1.  1980.  by  Executive  Order  R&D  efforts, 

p^o^of  thifrSL^datlon.rovi^o^  121f).  President  Carter  created  the  Com-  Federal  agencies  *hich  have  -.research 

were  made  for  nart  two  in  Piihiir  Tjiw  Wi  mittee.  implementing  the  Statutory  require-  and  development  budget  of  more  than  $100 

were  maae  lor  pan  two  in  tniDiic  i^w  »6-  ^^^^  ^^^  purpose  of  the  PAC-SMBO  is  to  million  for  outside  work  are  required  to  es- 

Section  104  of  Public  Law  96-481  states  assist  in  monitoring  and  encouraging  the  tablish  Small  Business  Innovation  Research 

that  the  SBA  Associate  Administrator  for  Placement  of  subcontracts  by  the  private  (SBIR)  programs  Through  these  Programs. 

Mtoority  Small  Business  and  Capital  Own-  sector  with  eligible  small  business,  partlcu-  a  percentage  of  the  R&D  budget  will  be  set- 

ership  Development  (AAMSB-COD)  shall  larly  with  small  minority  business.  Also,  the  aside   for  fundtog  agreemenU  with  small 

manage  all  services  and  activities  authorized  Committee  is  to  study  and  propose  the  to-  business.    Small    businesses    will    compete 

under  Section  7(j)  and  8(a)  of  the  Small  centlves  and  assistance  needed  by  the  pri-  among  themselves  for  awards  under  these 

Business  Act.  vate  sector  to  help  In  the  training,  develop-  programs. 

Section  105  of  that  law  states  that  all  de-  ment.   and  upgradtog  of  such   businesses.  Funding  for  the  SBIR  programs  in  civilian 

terminations  of  eligibility  for  the  8(a)  pro-  The  Committee,  through  its  Chairman,  re-  agencies  will  be  phased  in  over  a  four-year 

gram  made  with  respect  to  whether  a  group  ports  annually  and  makes  recommendations  period,  and  over  a  five-year  period  for  the 

has  been  subjected  to  prejudice  or  bias  (i.e.  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  on  its  Department  of  Defense, 

whether    there    is    the    qualification    for  activities  during  the  previous  year.  Execu-  Estimated  amount  of  R&D  funds  to  be  set 

"social"   disadvantage  as  required  by   the  tlve  Order  12259  (Dec.  31,  1980)  extended  aside  for  fiscal  year  1983-87  under  SBIR 

SmaU  Bustoess  Act)  shall  be  made  by  the  the  life  of  the  Committee  to  December  31,  programs 

SBA  Administrator  after  consultation  with  1982.  Fiscal  year                                             MiUioru 

the  AAMSB-COD.  All  other  determinations  By  statute,  the  membership  of  the  Presi-        1933 '„ „„ $50 

required   for   program   eligibility   shall   be  dential  Advisory  Committee  is  to  be  com-  1984!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!"!!!!!!!!!"!!"!"!!!!!!!!""!!!        150 

made  by  the  AAMSB-COD  under  the  super-  posed  of  five  "high  level  officials"  from  five        1985!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.!! 266 

vision  of,  and  responsible  to,  the  Admtoi^-  U.S.  businesses,  and  five  representatives  of  1986!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!        405 

trator.  mtoority  small  bustoesses.                                       1987..!!..!..!! 485 
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Patents 


With  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  recom- 
mendation dealing  with  patents,  this  ele- 
ment has  been  met  through  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  95-517.  the  "Patent  and 
Trademark  Amendments  of  1980".  With 
limited  exceptions,  this  Act  gives  small  busi- 
nesses and  non-profit  organizations  a  first 
right  of  refusal  to  title  in  Inventions  they 
have  made  to  the  perfommnce  of  Govern- 
ment grants  and  contracts.  The  Act  takes 
precedence  over  approximately  26  different 
statutory  and  administrative  provisions  gov- 
erning title  to  Inventions.  This  law  is  similar 
to  substance  to  the  specific  legislative  pro- 
posals which  were  pending  In  the  Congress 
during  January.  1980  when  the  Conference 
met. 

Beyond  the  specific  recommendation  of 
the  delegates,  legislation  has  been  enacted 
(Public  Law  97-247.  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
mark Office  authorization)  to  statutorily  es- 
tablish certato  fees  to  be  charged  by  the 
Commissioner  for  patents  and  patent  appli- 
cations. However,  this  legislation  also  states 
that  appropriated  funds  shall  be  used  to 
reduce  by  half  the  fees  which  small  busi- 
nesses and  certain  others  would  otherwise 
l>e  required  to  pay  under  the  legislation. 

Capital  Formation 

This  reconunendation  is  not  specific  on 
the  delegate's  suggestions  on  appropriate 
capital  formation  and  retention  action,  or 
amendments  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
For  a  discussion  of  specific  delegate  recom- 
mendation, see  the  section  relattog  to  cap- 
ital formation  and  retention. 

However,  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
(Public  Law  97-34)  does  provide  a  25  percent 
tax  credit  for  certain  research  and  experi- 
mental expenditures  paid  to  carrytog  on  a 
trade  or  bustoess.  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  current  year  expenditures  exceed  an 
established  "base  period".  This  credit  is 
scheduled  to  expire  in  1985.  There  will  be 
proposals  to  make  the  credit  permanent. 

Regulatory  Flexibility 
This  recoRunendatlon  Is  not  specific  on 
the  delegates'  suggestions  on  appropriate 
actions  for  regulatory  flexibility.  For  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  specific  regulatory  recom- 
mendations, see  items  41. 43  and  45. 

Recommendation  No.  12 
"Existtog  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment procurement,  assistance  and  tax  laws 
and  policies  must  be  modified  and  new  laws 
enacted  to:  (1)  eliminate  unfair  advantages 
enjoyed  by  governmental  agencies,  non- 
profit organization  and  educational  Institu- 
tions which  compete  with  Innovative  small 
bustoess  to  provldtog  goods  and  services:  (2) 
mandate  statutority  a  national  policy  of  re- 
liance on  small  businesses:  (3)  prevent  the 
Federal  government  from  dissemination  of 
proprietary  information:  (4)  prevent  the 
Federal  government  through  the  use  of  its 
own  personnel,  including  Federal  Research 
Centers,  from  compettog  with  small  busi- 
ness." 

Part  one  of  this  recommendation  is  not 
specific  on  the  delegate's  suggestions  for  ap- 
propriate action  to  elimmate  unfair  advan- 
tages which  may  provide  a  competitive  edge 
to  certain  institutions  which  compete  with 
small  business.  For  a  number  of  significant 
actions  which  already  have  been  taken  to 
assist  the  Innovative  small  bustoess  conunu- 
nity,  see  the  discussion  under  recommenda- 
tion 11. 

With  respect  to  part  two  of  this  recom- 
mendation, legislation  has  been  introduced 


in  both  the  Senate  (S.J.  Res.  93  and  S.  2278) 
and  the  House  (H.J.  Res.  294)  to  affirma- 
tively state  to  law  the  general  policy  of  the 
government  of  the  U.S.  to  rely  on  competi- 
tive private  enterprise  to  supply  the  prod- 
ucts and  services  it  needs  whenever  competi- 
tive todustry  prices  are  available.  This 
policy  shall  be  admtoistered  by  the  Director. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  to  co- 
ordination with  the  Administrator.  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy. 

Although  heartogs  have  l)een  held  on  this 
legislation,  and  the  issue  of  contracting  out 
generally,  no  legislative  action  has  been 
taken  on  these  specific  proposals. 

Federal  departments  and  agencies  operate 
under  broad  policy  guidelines  to  examine 
their  activities  to  determtoe  which  can  be 
handed  over  to  the  private  sector.  OMB  Cir- 
cular A-76  outltoes  a  method  by  which 
agencies  can  establish  whether  It  is  "more 
efficient  and  effective  for  the  Government" 
to  contract  out  for  certain  services  and 
products  or  to  perform  the  activity  to- 
house.  According  to  A-76.  there  are  major 
cost  advantages  of  contracting  out  such  as 
cost-effectiveness,  flexibility  and  the  ability 
to  increase  technology  transfers.  However, 
despite  the  obvious  advcmtages  mentioned. 
A-76  states  that  purely  "governmental  func- 
tions" be  performed  In-house.  The  key  Issue, 
however,  is  determtoing  what  are  "purely 
governmental  functions".  The  loose  wording 
of  the  present  circular  leaves  the  phrase 
open  to  Interpretations  which  allows  agen- 
cies to  Justify  the  activities  performed  by 
federal  employees.  The  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  Is  presently  (November. 
1982)  revlstog  OMB  Circular  A-76. 

However,  the  fiscal  year  1983  Department 
of  Defense  Authorization  Act  (S.  2248, 
Public  Law  97-252)  does  contato  several  pro- 
visions prohibiting  the  contracting  out  of 
certato  activities.  Under  the  law.  Congress 
imposed  a  six  month  (until  April.  1983)  limi- 
tation on  any  Defense  Department  cost-ben- 
efits analyses  of  contracting  out  commercial 
and  industrial  functions  to  the  private 
sector,  except  for  certain  enumerated  areas. 
In  addition,  the  law  prohibits  the  Depart- 
ment from  entertog  Into  any  new  contract 
to  fiscal  year  1983  for  performing  flreflght- 
Ing  or  security  guard  functions: 

Regarding  Part  3  of  this  recommendation, 
sections  8  and  9  and  S.  1730.  the  "Freedom 
of  Information  Reform  Act",  introduced  by 
Senator  Hatch,  provides  for  the  protection 
of  "trade  secrets  and  commercial  research, 
or  financial  information,  or  other  conuner- 
clally  valuable  toformatlon  obtained  from 
any  person  and  privileged  or  confidential 
where  release  may  impair  the  legitimate  pri- 
vate, competitive,  financial,  research,  or 
bustoess  interests  of  any  person  or  where  re- 
lease may  impair  the  government's  ability 
to  obtain  such  information  to  the  future". 

This  strong  language  was  modified  when 
the  bill  was  considered  by  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee.  As  modified  by  the  Commit- 
tee, the  legislation  would  limit  public  access 
to  certain  government  files  without  creating 
an  opportunity  for  excessive  goverrunental 
secrecy.  Specifically,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee bill  would  require  an  agency  to  notify  a 
business  when  anyone  requests  information 
on  a  business  when  that  information  Is  pro- 
vided to  the  Government.  Additional  protec- 
tions are  provided  to  bustoesses  to  chal- 
lenge, at  both  an  agency  level  or  In  court,  an 
agency's  decision  to  release  the  toformatlon 
on  the  firm.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee reported  this  bill  to  the  full  Senate,  but 
no  action  was  taken  on  it. 


Part  four  of  this  reconunendatlon  is  simi- 
lar in  policy  guidance  to  part  two  of  this 
same  recommendation. 

For  a  more  thorough  discussion  of  the 
provisions  on  limitations  on  "contracting 
out",  see  reconunendatlon  No.  26. 
Recommendation  No.  13 
"Increase  the  amount  of  Federal  research 
and  development  prime  contracts  awarded 
through  small  bustoess  set-asldes  by  one 
percent  per  year  of  each  agency's  research 
and  development  budget,  until  the  dollar 
value  of  the  set-asides  reaches  at  least  ten 
percent  of  that  agency's  total  annual  re- 
search and  development  budget." 

It  has  been  estimated  that,  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  total  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  available  to  the  agencies  will 
total  over  $40  billion.  A  recent  study  by  the 
Federal  Government's  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy  found  that  only  3.5  per- 
cent of  the  total  Federal  R&D  funds  are 
made  available  to  small  business.  However, 
under  prior  Federal  law.  only  the  National 
Science  Foundation  has  specific  statutory 
authority  to  "set-aside "  a  portion  of  Its 
budget  for  R&D  prime  contracts  for  small 
business.  The  Department  of  Defense  did 
voluntarily  establish  a  program  similar  to 
the  NSF  program  in  1981. 

In  addition,  the  Small  Business  Innova- 
tion Development  Act  (Public  Law  97-219) 
imposes  an  additional  mandatory  program 
on  Federal  agencies  in  an  effort  to  tocrease 
small  business  participation  in  Federal  R&D 
contracts.  Under  that  law,  at  least  nine  Fed- 
eral agencies  (with  an  extramural  R&D 
budget  in  excess  of  $100  million)  are  re- 
quired to  set-aside  a  fixed,  pre-determined 
portion  of  their  extramural  R&D  Budget 
for  funding  agreements  with  small  bustoess. 
The  bill  will  phase-in  the  set-aside  program 
over  four  years  (five  for  the  Department  of 
Defense)  to  a  maximum  rate  of  1.25  percent 
of  the  agency's  budget.  It  is  estimated  that 
as  much  as  $1.3  billion  could  be  made  avail- 
able for  small  business  awards  over  the  next 
five  years. 

In  addition,  the  Act  requires  Federal  agen- 
cies with  R&D  budgets  to  excess  of  $20  mil- 
lion to  establish  goals  for  small  bustoess 
fundtog  which  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
amount  spent  with  small  business  to  the 
precedtog  fiscal  year. 

For  a  further  discussion,  see  reconunenda- 
tlon No.  11. 

Recommendation  No.  14 

"Clarify  the  prudent  man  rule'  to  broad- 
en it  and  Insure  that  securities  of  small  issu- 
ers are  not  excluded  from  those  securities 
eligible  for  purchase  by  funds  subject  to 
ERISA  and  exempt  those  securities  from 
planned  asset  regulation  issued  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor." 

The  adoption  of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
("ERISA")  has  had  a  significant  Impact 
upon  the  investment  of  private  pension 
assets  to  small  business.  Employee  plan 
asset  managers,  who  were  uncertain  about 
their  responsibilities  under  ERISAs  pru- 
dent person  rule,  adopted  an  extremely  con- 
servative Investment  strategy  followtog  pas- 
sage of  the  Act.  Small  business  access  to 
pension  funds  was  reduced  as  plans  tovested 
more  heavily  in  blue  chip  securities. 

In  January  1977.  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration Task  Force  on  Venture  and 
Equity  Capital  for  Small  Business  expressed 
Its  concern  that  ERISA's  fiduciary  stand- 
ards had  isolated  $200  billion  in  pension 
assets  from  all  but  blue  chip  and  fixed 
tocome  securities.  The  Task  Force  suggested 
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an  amendment  to  the  ERISA  prudent 
person  rule  to  clarify  its  application  to  the 
total  portfolio  of  pension  fund  in  vestments 
rather  than  to  individual  investments. 

The  Department  of  Labor  published,  ef- 
fective July  23.  1979.  a  final  rule  Interpret- 
ing the  investment  duties  of  a  fiduciary 
under  the  prudent  person  rule.  The  regula- 
tion adopted  the  total  portfolio  approach  to 
evaluating  investments  and  expressly  per- 
mitted investments  in  small  business  under 
certain  circumstances: 

.  .  [Tlhe  prudence  of  an  investment  de- 
cision should  not  be  judged  without  regard 
to  the  role  that  the  proposed  investment  or 
investment  course  of  action  plays  within  the 
overall  plan  portfolio.  Thus,  although  secu- 
rities issued  by  a  small  or  new  company  may 
be  a  risUer  investment  than  securities 
issued  by  a  'blue  chip'  company,  the  invest- 
ment in  the  former  company  may  be  entire- 
ly proper  under  the  Act's  'prudence'  rule." 

Although  issuance  of  the  prudence  regula- 
tion represented  an  important  development 
in  reopening  small  business  access  to  pen- 
sion funds,  a  number  of  difficulties  have  re- 
mained. The  Department  of  Labor  has  not 
defined  the  parameters  of  prudence  with  re- 
spect to  investment  in  small  business.  The 
Department  is  also  in  the  process  of  draft- 
ing a  definition  of  the  term  "plan  assets"  to 
repropose  for  comment.  The  design  of  that 
regulation  could  have  a  serious  impact  on 
the  degree  to  which  pension  funds  may  be  a 
viable  source  for  venture  pools  that  invest 
in  small  business. 

In  August  1979,  approximately  one  month 
following  the  effective  date  of  the  revised 
prudence  regulations,  the  Department  of 
Labor  proposed  a  definition  of  the  term 
"plan  assets "  under  ERISA.  Under  the  De- 
partment's proposal,  there  would  have  been 
a  "look-through"  of  the  interest  held  in  a 
venture  capital  pool  by  an  employee  plan  so 
that  pool  assets  would  have  been  deemed  to 
be  plan  assets  under  ERISA. 

On  February  27-28.  1980,  the  Department 
of  Labor  held  hearings  in  Washington  on 
the  plan  asset  regulation.  The  Department 
of  Labor,  on  June  6,  1980.  proposed  for  com- 
ment a  revised  definition  of  the  term  "plan 
assets."  The  proposed  revision  provides  that 
if  certain  conditions  are  met.  an  investment 
in  a  venture  capital  pool  by  a  plan  would 
not  be  considered  to  be  a  delegation  of  in- 
vestment management  authority  and  the 
venture  pool  assets  would  not  be  considered 
to  be  plan  assets. 

The  E>epartment  has  not  yet  adopted  the 
revised  plan  assets  definition  as  it  applies  to 
venture  capital  firms. 

Although  legislation  was  introduced  in 
1977  and  1978  to  revise  and  clarify  the  pru- 
dent person  rule,  it  was  not  adopted.  No  pro- 
posals progressed  in  the  97th  Congress  that 
would  legislatively  address  this  recommen- 
dation. 

In  1982.  however,  the  Department  of 
Labor  issued  ERISA  regulations  that  pro- 
vided class-wide  exemptions  from  the  pro- 
hibited transaction  provisions  for  invest- 
ments in  certain  residential  mortgage  in- 
vestments and  mortgage  pools.  However, 
these  exemptions  have  apparently  not 
opened  up  pension  plans  as  expected. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  (S.  2918)  and  the  House  (H.R.  6781) 
that,  although  not  identical,  would  both 
eliminate  legal  and  regulatory  barriers 
against  pension  funds  investing  in  residen- 
tial mortgages. 

Recommendation  No.  IS 

"Institute  specialized  capital  gains  treat- 
ment for  generative  capital  invested  in  tech- 


nology based  firms  starting  with  25  percent 
in  the  first  year,  decreasing  by  5  percent  per 
year  to  zero  after  five  years,  further,  defer 
taxation  on  such  gains  whenever  the  pro- 
ceeds from  sale  of  investments  is  reinvested 
into  a  small  business  within  the  next  twelve 
months." 

The  special  capital  gains  treatment  has 
not  been  proposed  per  se.  However.  Sena- 
tors Long.  Roth.  Bentsen  and  Wallop  intro- 
duced S.  899.  which  would  have  increased 
the  capital  gains  deduction  from  60  to  80 
percent  for  funds  invested  in  a  small  busi- 
ness. Under  S.  889.  a  minimum  level  of  em- 
ployee stock  ownership  would  have  been  re- 
quired, as  well  as  a  minimum  level  of  R&D 
expenditures.  As  for  the  rollover  of  capital 
gains  for  funds  invested  in  small  business  is 
concerned,  such  a  proposal  was  contained  in 
S.  360.  Senator  Bentsen  also  sponsored  simi- 
lar legislation.  These  measures  have  failed 
to  gain  approval. 

INrLATION 

Recommendation  No.  16 
The  delegates  in  the  Inflation  workshops 
mainly  concentrated  on  measures  that 
would  benefit  the  nation  as  a  whole.  These 
involved  restricting  growth  in  the  money 
supply  to  the  same  rate  as  increases  in  na- 
tional productivity:  reforms  in  minimum 
wage  standards  and  the  Social  Security 
System;  revision  in  Civil  Service  employ- 
ment practices:  and  as  many  as  seven  differ- 
ent approaches  to  balancing  the  federal 
budget. 

Recommendation  No.  16 

"Balance  the  Federal  Budget  by  statute  in 
Fiscal  Year  1981  by  limiting  total  Federal 
spending  to  a  percentage  of  the  GNP.  com- 
mencing with  20  percent  and  declining  to  15 
Percent. " 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  have  frequently 
debated  various  forms  of  balanced  budget 
proposals.  These  proposals  have  been  of- 
fered as  Constitutional  amendments,  reg- 
ular bills,  and  incorporated  into  Congres- 
sional budget  resolutions.  In  fact,  at  least 
three  provisions  in  law  now  require  a  bal- 
anced budget.  For  example,  one  provision 
incorporated  into  Public  Law  95-435.  The 
International  Monetary  Fund  supplemental 
financing  authority  (October  10.  1978) 
states  that,  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1981. 
the  "total  budget  outlays  of  the  Federal 
government  shall  not  exceed  its  receipts". 
Additional  provisions  have  been  adopted  in 
sections  of  Public  Law  95-523.  (Oct.  27.  1978. 
the  "Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act  of  1978 ",  the  so-called  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins bill),  and  Public  Law  96-58 
(April  2.  1979)  a  bill  to  temporarily  increase 
the  Federal  debt  limit.  However,  despite  the 
statutory  provisions  mandating  a  balanced 
budget,  the  Federal  budget  has  been  in  bal- 
ance only  once  in  the  past  21  years. 

On  August  4,  1982,  the  Senate  approved 
S.J.  Res.  58,  a  joint  resolution  proposing  a 
Constitutional  Amendment  requiring  a  bal- 
anced Federal  budget  except  during  times  of 
war.  or  if  3/5  of  each  House  of  Congress 
vote  specifically  to  "unbalance"  the  budget. 
This  proposed  Constitutional  amendment 
provides  that,  for  purposes  of  determining 
the  "receipts"  to  the  Federal  government, 
total  estimated  receipts  shall  generally  not 
increase  by  a  rate  of  increase  "greater  than 
the  rate  of  increase  in  national  income". 

However,  on  October  1.  1982.  the  House  of 
Representatives  failed  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds  majority  to  pass  a  Constitu- 
tional amendment  (H.R.  Res.  350).  Further- 
more, federal"  spending  as  a  percentage  of 


GNP  was  22.5  percent  in  1981.  In  1982.  the 
percentage  was  23.5  percent. 

Recommendation  No.  17 
"Reform  the  Social  Security  System  by  in- 
cluding, where  constitutionally  possible,  all 
public  and  private  sector  employees  as  con- 
tributors and  more  closely  tie  benefits  to 
contributions  to  move  the  system  toward  ac- 
tuarial soundness.  Limit  benefits  to  the 
original  old-age  and  survivors  benefits. 
Freeze  the  tax  base  and  tax  rate  at  the  Jan- 
uary. 1980  level.  Eliminate  double  dipping." 
At  this  juncture,  none  of  these  recommen- 
dations have  been  acted  on.  The  Greenspan 
Social  Security  Commission  made  its  recom- 
mendations to  help  improve  the  Social  Se- 
curity System  at  the  end  of  1982.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  the  Commission  may  recommend 
that  the  retirement  age  be  increased,  sched- 
uled payroll  tax  increases  be  moved  up.  and 
the  coverage  extended  to  some  degree  to 
government  workers.  Apparently,  no  efforts 
are  being  made  to  completely  overhaul  the 
system  itself. 

Recommendation  No.  18 
"Revise  minimum  wage  standards  by 
freezing  standards  at  January.  1980  levels 
and  establishing  a  two-tier  minimum  wage 
by  exempting  teenagers,  seasonal  workers 
and  part-time  workers." 

With  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  recom- 
mendations to  freeze  the  minimum  wage  at 
1980  levels,  no  action  has  been  taken. 

With  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  recom- 
mendation to  establish  a  two-tiered  mini- 
mum wage  for  teens  and  other  workers,  sev- 
eral bills  have  been  introduced  in  Congress, 
but  no  further  legislative  action  has  been 
taken.  Hearings  were  held  in  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committee  in 
March  1981.  on  a  sub-minimum  wage  for 
youth. 

Recommendation  No.  19 
Repeal  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 

The  Davis- Bacon  Act  of  1931  requires 
that,  on  all  construction  contracts  in  excess 
of  $2,000  paid  for  in  whole  or  in  part  with 
Federal  funds,  wages  paid  to  workers  must 
be  equal  to,  or  in  excess  of,  the  "prevailing" 
wages  in  the  community  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral construction  is  to  be  performed. 

No  final  legislative  action  has  been  taken 
on  this  recommendation,  although  several 
amendments  have  been  proposed  to  raise 
the  dollar  threshhold,  or  to  exclude  certain 
types  of  construction  activity  from  the  ap- 
plication of  that  Act. 

Recommendation  No.  20 
""Provide    greater   incentives    for   savings 
and  investment  by  eliminating  income  tax 
on  investments  and  interest  income  up  to 
$10,000." 

Under  Public  Law  97-34,  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  (ERTA).  the  number  of 
permitted  shareholders  while  still  retaining 
eligibility  to  be  treated  as  a  Subchapter  S 
corporation  was  increased  from  15  to  25.  On 
October  19,  1982  the  President  signed  the 
Congressionally-passed  "Subchapter  S  Revi- 
sion Act",  Public  Law  97-354.  Among  other 
things,  the  law  increased  the  number  of  per- 
mitted shareholders  from  25  to  35. 

In  addition,  the  Tax  Equity  Act  (Public 
Law  97-248)  eliminates  distinctions  in  prior 
law  between  qualified  pension  and  profit- 
sharing  plans  of  regular  corporations,  and 
those  of  self-employed  individuals  and  Sub- 
chapter S  corporations.  In  particular,  the 
Tax  Equity  Act  creates  a  new  distinction  be- 
tween pension  plans  that  favor  owners  and 


key    employees    ("top-heavy    plans")    and 
others. 

Several  legislative  proposals  have  been  in- 
troduced In  the  97th  Congress  to  further  in- 
crease tax  exemption  of  interest  and  divi- 
dend income. 

Partial  Dividend  and  Interest  Exclusion 
ERTA  reinstates  the  $100  dividend  exclu- 
sion of  prior  law  for  1982  and  subsequent 
years:  however,  the  $100  per  taxpayer  limi- 
tation for  the  reinstated  dividend  exclusion 
is  replaced  by  a  limitation  of  $100  per  sepa- 
rate return  and  $200  per  joint  return.  Effec- 
tive in  1985,  ERTA  provides  for  a  15  percent 
net  interest  exclusion  on  up  to  $3,000  of  net 
interest.  For  those  who  itemize  deductions, 
the  interest  is  eligible  for  the  percentage  ex- 
clusion only  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the 
taxpayers  "qualified"  interest  expense. 

Under  the  Tax  Equity  Act  (Public  Law  97- 
248).  for  amounts  paid  or  credited  after 
June  30.  1983.  withholding  of  a  flat  10  per- 
cent will  be  required  on  payments  of  Inter- 
est and  of  dividends  out  of  earnings  and 
profits.  Withholding  is  not  required  where 
the  payments  of  interest  total  less  than 
$150  on  an  annualized  basis. 

Tax  Exempt  Savings  Certificates 
ERTA  provides  a  tax  exemption  for  an  ag- 
gregate of  $1,000  for  interest  received  on  a 
qualified  savings  certificate  (the  "all  savers" 
certificates  issued  between  October  1.  1981 
and  December  31,  1982).  Interest,  other 
than  from  a  certificate,  will  not  be  eligible 
for  exclusion  after  1982  and  the  dividend  ex- 
clusion will  be  limited  to  $100. 

Individual  Retirement  Accounts 
Under  ERTA.  benefits  under  a  qualified 
individual  retirement  plan  are  taxed  only 
when  paid  to  the  employee  or  a  beneficiary 
and  are  not  taxed  if  merely  made  available. 
Under  ERTA.  amounts  invested  in  "collect- 
ibles" under  an  IRA  or  a  self-directed  ac- 
count in  a  qualified  plan  will  be  treated  as 
distributions  for  income  tax  purposes,  how- 
ever. 

Under  ERTA,  the  proceeds  of  a  redeemed 
U.S.  retirement  bond  which  is  distributed 
under  a  qualified  bond  purchase  plan  may 
be  rolled  over,  tax  free,  to  an  IRA.  Bonds 
purchased    for   an   employee    may    be    re- 
deemed only  after  the  employee  attains  age 
59'/4,  dies,  or  becomes  disabled.  ERTA  pro- 
vides that  a  divorced  spouse  is  allowed  a  de- 
duction for  contributions  to  a  spousal  IRA 
established     by     the     individual's     former 
spouse  at  least  five  years  before  the  divorce 
if  the  former  spouse  contributed  to  the  IRA 
under  the  spousal  IRA  rules  for  at  least  3  of 
the  5  years  preceding  the  divorce. 
Self -Employed  Retirement  Savings  (Keogh 
Plans) 
The  deduction  limit  for  employer  contri- 
bution is  increased  from  $7,500  to  $15,000. 
The  15  percent  limit  on  contributions  re- 
mains unchanged.  The  compensation  taken 
into    account    in    determining    permitted 
annual  benefit  accruals  is  increased  from 
$50.000-$100.000.  Under  ERTA.  the  compen- 
sation taken  into  account  in  determining 
permitted     annual     benefit     accruals     for 
Keogh  or  Subchapter  S  corporations  is  simi- 
larly increased  from  $100,000  to  $200,000. 
BaiTA  also  permits  early  withdrawals  from 
a  terminated  Keogh  plan  by  an  owner-em- 
ployee without  regard  to  the  5-year  ban  on 
Keogh  plttn  contributions  for  the  owner  em- 
ployee. 

In  view  of  the  efforts  to  eliminate  the  dis- 
tinction between  self-employed  and  corpo- 
rate plans  with  regard  to  contributions  and 
benefits  effective  in  1984.  the  Tax  Equity 


Act  repeals  the  $15,000  and  the  IS  percent 
limitations  on  deductions  of  contributions. 
The  $200,000  limitation  on  compensation 
that  may  be  taken  into  account  under  a  self- 
employment  plan  is  also  repealed. 
Employee  Stock  Ownership  Plans  (ESOPs) 
ERTA  terminated  (after  1982)  the  previ- 
ous Investment-based  tax  credit  for  ESOP 
contributions  and  replaces  it  with  a  payroll- 
based  tax  credit  which  is  allowed  for  wages 
paid  in  1983-87.  For  1983-84.  the  credit  is 
limited  to  .5  percent  of  compensation  paid 
to  employees  under  the  plan  and  to  .75  per- 
cent of  such  compensation  for  1985.  1986. 
and  1987. 

VETERANS  IN  BUSINESS 

RecomTnendation  No.  21 
The  Small  Business  Act  amendments  of 
1975  (Public  Law  93-237)  requires  the  SBA 
to  give  "'special  consideration"  to  veterans. 
It  was  felt,  however,  that  few  attempts  have 
been  made  to  help  veterans  start  and  own 
small  businesses.  The  delegates  emphasized 
that  disabled  veterans  have  the  greatest 
need  for  assistance,  followed  by  Vietnam 
veterans  in  general.  They  were  also  con- 
cerned about  receiving  more  procurement 
contracts  and  including  disabled  and  Viet- 
nam Veterans  in  all  rules  and  legislation 
that  pertain  to  "socially  and  economically 
disadvantaged"  groups. 

Recommendation  No.  21 
"The  President  shall  issue  an  Executive 
Order  providing  for  the  full  and  effective 
implementation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  providing  for  special 
consideration'  for  veterans  (Part  116.  Sub- 
part A  of  title  87.  U.S.  Code.  Public  Law  93- 
237):  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  veterans 
'special  consideration'  provisions.  Such  exec- 
utive order  shall  establish  within  the  SBA 
an  internal  Veterans'  Business  Committee, 
the  majority  of  whose  members  shall  be  vet- 
erans and  whose  purpose  shall  be  to  advise 
and  assist  the  SBA  in  the  development  and 
implementation  of  programs  and  the  formu- 
lation of  policies  necessary  and  appropriate 
to  carry  out  the  veterans  'special  consider- 
ation' provisions  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
and  regulations  pertaining  thereto. 

"Such  Executive  Order  shall  require  all 
appropriate  agencies  and  departments  of 
the  Federal  Government  which  engage  in 
business  assistance  activities,  such  as  pro- 
curement authority  to  provide  "special  con- 
sideration' to  veterans  in  order  to  signifi- 
cantly improve  the  quality  of  assistance  to 
veterans  and  to  provide  support  to  veteran- 
owned  businesses." 

No  Executive  Order  has  been  issued. 

Public  Law  93-237.  effective  Jan.  2.  1974 
provided  "special  considerations"  for  veter- 
ans in  all  Small  Business  Administration 
programs. 

By  regulation  SBA's  definition  of  "special 
considerations"  includes: 

1.  In-depth  management  assistance  consel- 
ing  on  first  interviews: 

2.  Emphasizing  to  SBA  personnel  desig- 
nated as  Veterans  Affairs  Officers  the  need 
for  close  cooperation  with  the  local  V.A.  of- 
fices and  organizations  having  direct  inter- 
est in  veterans  affairs: 

3.  Directing  SBA  procurement  personnel 
designated  as  Veterans  Procurement  Affairs 
Advisors  to  emphasize  how  veterans  can 
obtain  procurement  contracts  from  the  Gov- 
ernment: 

4.  Local  media  campaigns  to  inform  the 
veterans  about  SBA's  ability  and  desire  to 
help: 

5.  Special  workshops  and  training: 


6.  Prompt  processing  of  loan  applications 
of  any  type: 

7.  Particular  attention  to  giving  maximum 
loan  maturity  to  veterans; 

8.  Loans  would  not  be  declined  solely  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  collateral  provided  the 
Veteran,  dependent,  or  survivor  will  provide 
any  worthwhile  collateral; 

9.  On  all  direct  loans,  placing  a  liberal  in- 
terpretation on  present  deferment  policy: 

10.  In  the  awarding  of  8(a)  contracte.  vet- 
erans' status  may  be  a  contributing  factor  in 
establishing  eligibility  as  socially  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged:  and 

11.  In  all  district  offices  there  shall  be  one- 
or  more  loan  specialist  designated  as  veter- 
ans loan  officers. 

However,  these  provisions  were  either  not 
fully  implemented  or  were  ineffective.  The 
purpose  of  this  recommendation  is  to  imple- 
ment and  make  effective  the  provisions  in 
Public  Law  93-237. 

In  May.  1982.  SBA  announced  that  it  was 
taking  additional  action.  The  agency  an- 
nounced that  SBA  will  establish  within  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy,  a 
Veterans  Business  Enterprise  Office  to  work 
as  an  advocate  on  behalf  of  veterans. 

In  addition,  new  regulations  will  be  issued 
to  clarify  and  assure  that  veterans  are  pro- 
vided "special  consideration"  within  pro- 
grams. Agency  officials  will  review  their 
programs  and  activities  and  propose  any  re- 
quired regulations  within  60  days. 

The  agency  will  also  develop  programs  in 
management  assistance  and  business  train- 
ing for  veterans,  and  insure  that  veterans 
affairs  officers  will  be  appointed  in  each 
SBA  regional  and  district  office  to  give  as- 
sistance to  veterans. 

On  November  3.  1981,  Public  Law  97-72, 
the  "Veterans'  Health  Care.  Training  and 
Small  Business  Loan  Act  of  1981"  was  en- 
acted. Under  the  law.  the  Administrator  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration  is  authorized 
to  establish  a  program  of  small  business 
loans  and  loan  guarantees  for  certain  serv- 
ice-connected disabled,  and  Vietnam-era  vet- 
erans to  enable  these  veterans  to  acquire, 
start,  or  expand  a  small  business.  Twenty- 
five  million  dollars  was  authorized  for  this 
program. 

In  the  President's  statement  on  signing 
this  legislation,  he  noted  that,  "because  this 
program  might  duplicate  a  similar  program 
in  the  Small  Business  Administration  and 
would  involve  the  Veterans  Administration 
In  an  area  in  which  it  has  no  expertise,  I 
intend  to  weigh  carefully  any  efforts  to 
fund  this  program." 

An  amendment  was  offered  in  the  House 
to  the  Veterans  Administration's  fiscal  year 
1883  appropriations  act  to  fund  this  pro- 
gram at  $25  million.  The  amendment  was 
withdrawn  after  its  sponsor  (Congressman 
Daschle)  received  assurances  that  funds 
would  be  made  available  for  a  veterans 
direct  loan  program  through  the  Small 
Business  Administration.  A  $25  million 
direct  loan  program  for  veterans  was  provid- 
ed to  SBA  for  fiscal  year  1983  as  part  of  the 
omnibus  Continuing  Resolution  (Public  Law 
97-377). 

Recommendation  No.  22 
"The  President  should  establish  an  Inter- 
agency Committee  on  veterans  in  business. 
Not  more  than  one-third  of  such  committee 
shall  be  nonveterans. " 

No  action  has  been  taken  on  this  recom- 
mendation. 

Recommendation  No.  23 
Fifteen  percent  of  all  Federal  procure- 
ment contracts  and  15  percent  of  all  SBA 
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Direct  and  Guaranteed  Loan  Program 
Funds  shall  be  set  aside  for  veterans  appli- 
cants. The  SBA  shall  be  responsible  for  uti- 
lizing the  Procurement  Automatic  Selection 
System  (PASS)  and  other  Federal  procure- 
ment source  listing  to  implement  veteran's 
set-asides. 

This  recommendation  proposed  two  set- 
asides  for  veterans.  With  respect  to  the  rec- 
ommendation that  15  percent  of  all  Federal 
procurement  contracts  be  set  aside,  see  the 
discussion  for  recommendation  37.  Recom- 
mendations 6,  26  and  30  are  similar. 

With  respect  to  the  recommendation  that 
15  percent  of  all  SBA  direct  and  guaranteed 
loans  be  set  aside,  see  the  discussion  for  rec- 
ommendation 21.  According  to  information 
provided  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees  to 
veterans  were: 
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In  fiscal  year  1983.  Congress  provided  $25 
million  in  the  Continuing  Resolution  solely 
to  be  used  by  SBA  for  direct  loans  to  veter- 
ans. In  the  first  quarter  of  1983.  SBA  indi- 
cated that  $2.1  million  in  direct  loans  were 
made  to  veterans.  No  figures  were  available 
for  guaranteed  loans. 

The  SBA  PASS  system  is  a  voluntary  serv- 
ice offered  by  SBA  to  any  small  business  in- 
terested in  taking  advantage  of  it.  To  the 
extent  veteran-owod  businesses  provided 
the  agency  with  the  information  requested. 
PASS  can  be  utilized  by  other  agencies  in 
identifying  procurement  opportunities  for 
qualified  veteran-owned  small  businesses. 
Recommendation  No.  24 

"All  legislation  or  regulations  affording 
special  treatment  for  women,  minorities,  the 
socially  and  economically  disadvantaged  or 
other  special  groups,  should  be  amended  to 
also  provide  priority  for  qualified  veterans, 
including  disabled  veterans.  Qualified  veter- 
an sUtus  alone  shall  entitle  the  veteran  to 
equal  treatment  and  inclusion  in  any  such 
category  or  class." 

No  legislative  action  has  been  taken  on 
this  recommendation.  For  a  discussion  of 
similar  issues,  see  recommendation  21. 
Recommendation  No.  25 

"SBA  regulations  shall  include  all  disabled 
and/or  Vietnam  veterans  in  their  definition 
of  socially  and  economically  disadvan- 
taged.' " 

No  action  has  been  taken  on  this  recom- 
mendation. 

FEDERAL  PROCUREMENT 

RecommendatioTis  No.  26 
According  to  the  Small  Business  Act  of 
1953,  small  businesses  are  supposed  to  re- 
ceive a  "fair  proportion "  of  contracts  from 
the  Government.  Since  then,  the  share  of 
federal  procurements  to  small  businesses 
has  fluctuated.  It  is  felt  that  the  small  busi- 
nesses do  not  receive  enough  procurements. 
The  proposals  made  by  the  delegates  are 
aimed  at  improving  the  Federal  procure- 
ment system  generally  and  increasing  the 
number  and  dollar  value  of  contracts  allot- 
ted to  small  businesses. 

The  Federal  Government  is  one  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  purchasers  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices. In  fiscal  year  1981.  its  procurement 
budget  was  estimated  to  be  $110  billion,  and 


included  items  ranging  from  routine  office 
supplies  to  massive  defense  weapons  sys- 
tems. Small  business  is  an  active  participant 
in  every  phase  of  Federal  procurement.  In 
fiscal  year  1980.  small  firms  were  awarded 
Federal  prime  contracts  of  $21.5  billion,  ap- 
proximately 24  percent  of  the  total  con- 
tracts awarded  to  business  firms.  In  addi- 
tion, for  fiscal  year  1981.  it  is  estimated  that 
small  businesses  were  subcontractors  to 
"other  than  small  business  "  on  $11.2  billion 
in  Department  of  Defense  contracts,  and 
$2.6  billion  in  civilian  awards. 

However,  the  preliminary  estimates  of 
small  business  participation  in  total  Federal 
contracting  shows  a  decline  in  the  percent- 
age of  dollar  awards  over  the  past  several 
years. 

Recommendation  No.  26 

"The  Federal  Government  shall  be  re- 
quired by  statute  to  contract  out  to  small 
business  those  supplies  and  services  that  the 
private  sector  can  provide.  The  government 
should  not  compete  with  the  private  sector 
by  accomplishing  these  efforts  with  its  own 
or  non-profit  personnel  and  facilities.  Small 
business  generally— 50  percent  which  shall 
include  the  following:  minority-owned  busi- 
nesses 15  percent:  businesses  owned  by 
women  10  percent." 

Competition  with  private  industries  by 
government  agencies  has  been  a  source  of 
increasing  concern  over  the  past  few  years. 
According  to  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAG)  estimates,  federal  employees  cur- 
rently perform  11,000  commercial  or  indus- 
trial activities  that  could  be  done  by  private 
firms.  These  activities  cost  taxpayers  nearly 
$19  billion  last  year.  Consequently,  private 
firms  are  finding  themselves  increasingly 
competing  not  only  with  each  other,  but 
with  the  government  as  well— at  taxpayers' 
expense. 

A  1979  Small  Business  Administration 
(SBA)  Task  Force  Report  estimated  that 
federal  in-house  activities  in  1977  numbered 
21.130.  at  an  annual  operation  cost  of  nearly 
$10  billion.  According  to  this  study,  the  best 
estimate  was  that  at  least  $2  billion  annual- 
ly might  flow  directly  to  small  business  if 
that  $10  billion  were  contracted  out  in  ap- 
proximately the  same  proportion  as  other 
activities  previously  being  contracted  out. 
The  Task  Force  also  estimated  the  potential 
average  annual  savings  to  the  taxpayer  at 
$2.98  billion. 

The  current  federal  procurement  policy 
on  contracting  out  was  first  set  forth  in 
1955.  when  the  Eisenhower  Administration 
issued  a  directive  that  the  government 
should  not  provide  services  that  put  it  in 
competition  with  private  industry. 

That  policy  was  reaffirmed  during  the 
Johnson  Administration  by  Circular  A-76, 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  prede- 
cessor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  (OMB)  (the  Circular  is  now  referred 
to  as  OMB  Circular  A-76). 

Circular  A-76  reiterated  the  government's 
general  policy  of  reliance  of  the  private  en- 
terprise system  to  supply  its  needs.  It  estab- 
lished the  rule  that  goods  and  services  were 
to  be  acquired  from  the  private  sector  when- 
ever feasible:  the  exception  was  to  under- 
take activities  "in-house  "  using  federal  em- 
ployees. 

Circular  A-76  established  new  criteria  for 
continuing  or  terminating  in-house  activity. 
It  further  provided  that  a  government  com- 
mercial or  industrial  activity  may  be  author- 
ized to  provide  goods  or  services  only  under 
certain  conditions. 

Legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate  (S.J.  Res.  93)  and  the  House  (H.J. 


294)  that  would  reaffirm  and  codify  in  stat- 
ute the  policy  principles  of  the  OMB  Circu- 
lar A-76.  Several  hearings  have  been  held 
on  these  proposals  and  on  the  issue  of  "con- 
tracting out".  No  action  has  been  taken  on 
those  proposals. 

However,  over  the  past  few  years.  OMB 
Circular  A-76's  policy  of  reliance  on  the  pri- 
vate sector  effectively  has  been  undercut 
administratively  and  legislatively.  Circum- 
vention of  this  policy  has  been  achieved 
through  loose  agency  constructions  of  what 
is  or  is  not  a  "governmental  functions". 
Under  OMB  Circular  A-76,  purely  "govern- 
mental function"  are  to  be  performed  in- 
house.  This  exception  to  reliance  on  the  pri- 
vate sector  has  provided  agencies  with  "Jus- 
tification" for  many  of  the  activities  per- 
formed by  federal  employees,  despite  the 
Administration's  support  for  A-76  and  its 
full  implementation.  Recently,  several  legis- 
lative provisions  have  been  adopted  to  re- 
strict or  inhibit  the  government's  reliance 
on  the  private  sector.  For  example,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  bill 
fiscal  year  1983  (Public  Law  97-252)  places  a 
six  month  moratorium  (until  April  1,  1983) 
of  the  use  of  funds  to  undertake  the  cost- 
benefit  studies  to  determine  whether  cer- 
tain functions  could  be  completed  more  eco- 
nomically in  the  private  sector.  The  bill  also 
prohibits  for  one  year  any  contracting  out 
of  firefighting  or  security  guard  functions 
at  a  military  installation. 

On  September  29.  1982  the  House  passed 
the  Uniform  Services  Pay  Act  (H.R.  7166). 
The  bill  sets  six  criteria  for  barring  activi- 
ties from  being  contracted  out  to  civilians. 
The  Defense  Department  may  bar  contract- 
ing out  for  an  activity  which: 

Must  be  performed  by  military  personnel 
because  they  are  in  a  direct  combat  support 
role,  or  subject  to  deployment: 

Must  be  performed  by  military  personnel 
because  it  is  essential  for  training  in  skills 
exclusively  military  in  nature: 

Must  be  performed  by  military  personnel 
because  it  is  needed  to  provide  work  assign- 
ments for  a  rotation  base  for  overseas  or  sea 
duty  assignments: 

Is  necessary  to  ensure  readiness  require- 
ments, or  necessary  to  ensure  that  combat- 
support  units  are  self-sufficient: 

Is  deemed  to  adversely  affect  national  de- 
fense: or 

Is  essential  to  safety  or  security  on  instal- 
lations. 

The  bill  requires  that,  in  the  analysis  of 
any  cost  comparison,  the  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  undertaking  the  cost  compari- 
son process  shall  be  attributable  among  the 
costs  of  performance  by  private  contractors. 
Similar  legislation  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee (S.  2936).  No  final  action  was  taken 
on  these  bills  during  the  97th  Congress. 

Furthermore.  Congress  has  provided 
other  statutory  exceptions  to  the  general 
policy  enunciated  in  OMB  Circular  A-76. 
For  example: 

The  Veteran's  Compensation.  Education 
and  Employment  Amendments  of  1982 
(Public  Law  97-306)  prohibits  the  Veterans' 
Administration  from  contracting  out  to  the 
private  sector  for  patient  care  or  activities 
incident  to  patient  care.  In  addition,  the  law 
prohibits  contracting  out  to  the  private 
sector  unless  at  least  15  percent  savings  in 
the  cost  of  performance  over  a  five  year 
period  would  be  achieved,  using  costs  to  the 
Veterans'  Administration  for  in-house  per- 
formance, and  charging  all  costs  for  under- 
taking the  cost-comparison  study  of  con- 


tract performance  as  part  of  the  contrac- 
tor's cost. 

The  fiscal  year  1983  Treasury  Postal  Serv- 
ice Appropriations  Act  (Public  Law  97-369) 
prohibits  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion from  contracting  out  custodial  and 
other  building-related  custodial  and  security 
services  to  the  private  sector. 

For  a  discussion  of  that  portion  of  the  rec- 
ommendation concerning  minimum  percent- 
ages, see  recommendation  37  in  particular. 
Recommendations  6.  12.  23  and  30  are  simi- 
lar. 

Recommendation  No.  27 
"Procurement  agencies  should  break  down 
large  requirements  (including  those  for  re- 
search and  development)  into  smaller  parts 
where  feasible  to  permit  solicitation  from, 
and  award  to.  small  businesses." 

"Break  out"  can  occur  in  two  primary 
ways  in  the  Federal  prcKurement  process. 
Under  a  "component "  break  out,  a  contract- 
ing agency  will  endeavor  to  procure  a  por- 
tion of  a  larger  systems  acquisition  used  in 
the  manufacture,  modification  or  repair  of 
an  end  item  directly  under  prime  contracts 
(as  opposed  to  subcontractors  to  a  single 
prime  contractor).  "Spare  parts"  break  out 
occurs  when  a  replacement  part  from  a  con- 
cern other  than  the  original  manufacturer 
of  that  part. 

In  1969.  the  Department  of  Defense  estab- 
lished a  "High  Dollar  Spare  Parts  Breakout 
Program"  to  determine  the  best  approach  to 
providing  spare  parts  for  its  equipment 
from  other  than  the  original  manufacturer. 
In  addition,  in  late  1979  the  Small  Business 
Administration  initiated  a  pilot  program  to 
increase  small  business  awards  by  adding 
"breakout "  procurement  center  representa- 
tives at  three  Air  Force  Air  Logistics  Cen- 
ters. According  to  a  recent  GAG  report 
(PLRD  82-104.  Aug.  2,  1982),  SBA's  efforts 
are  making  a  contribution  toward  breaking 
out  parts  for  competition,  but  opportunities 
exist  to  improve  the  effectiveness,  and  the 
number  of  activities,  subject  to  "breakout". 
However,  all  of  the  DoD  activities  are  un- 
dertaken administratively.  There  is  legisla- 
tion pending  in  the  Senate  (S.  2446)  that,  in 
part,  would  amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
to  establish  a  government-wide  policy  in 
support  of  component  breakout.  While 
hearings  were  held  on  this  legislation  in  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  on  Sep- 
tember 16.  1982,  no  further  action  has  been 
taken  on  this  bill. 

Recommendation  No.  28 
"The  Federal  Government  should  con- 
tract out  supplies  and  services  to  private  in- 
dustry (particularly  small  minority  busi- 
ness) and  should  not  compete  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  either  through  the  use  of  its  own 
personnel  or  through  non-profit  organiza- 
tion such  as  the  Federal  Research  Centers, 
educational  institutions  or  other  non-profit 
entities." 

This  recommendation  is  similar  to  recom- 
mendation 26.  For  a  discussion  of  this  issue, 
see  recommendation  26. 

RecommeTidation  No.  29 
"The  Office  of  Federal  Pr(x;urement 
Policy  should  develop  a  new  set  of  procure- 
ment regulations  applicable  to  procure- 
ments under  a  special  amount  from  all  busi- 
nesses. This  "second-tier'  regulation  should 
eliminate  clauses,  procedures,  reporting  re- 
quirements etc..  applicable  to  large  systems 
procurements  which  are  currently  imposed 
on  small  businesses,  as  well:  and  to  the 
extent  possible,  apply  to  subcontracts  with 
small  businesses." 


Present  law  already  requires  that  all  pro- 
curements under  $10,000  shall  be  reserved 
exclusively  for  small  business  unless  the 
contracting  officer  is  unable  to  obtain  offers 
from  two  or  more  responsible  small  business 
concerns.  In  addition,  both  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  civilian  agency's  pro- 
curement regulations  provide  a  "small  pur- 
chase" procedure  for  the  acquisition  from 
commercial  sources  of  supplies,  non-person- 
al services  or  construction.  For  civiliaii  agen- 
cies, that  threshold  is  $10,000. 

In  addition.  Public  Law  97-86,  the  "'De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act  of 
1982"  (December  1,  1981)  permanently  in- 
creased the  Department  of  Defense  thresh- 
old for  the  utilization  of  the  small  purchase 
procedures  from  $10,000  to  $25,000.  That 
Act  also  (a)  increased  from  the  threshhold 
for  certain  required  certifications  under  the 
"Truth  in  Negotiations  Act "  from  its  prior 
limit  of  $100,000  to  $500,000  and  (b)  in- 
creased $100,000  to  $5  million  the  thresh- 
old below  which  the  Service  Secretaries 
have  the  power  to  authorize  negotiations  of 
contracts  for  experimental,  development  or 
research  work,  or  for  making  or  furnishing 
property  for  experiment,  test,  development 
or  research. 

In  Section  222  of  Public  Law  95-507  (Oct. 
24,  1978)  Congress  statutorily  directed  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy  to 
promulgate  a  single,  simplified  Federal  pro- 
curement regulation.  In  addition,  in  Public 
Law  96-83  (Oct.  10,  1979)  Congress  extended 
the  sunset  date  on  the  Office  of  Federal 
Procurement  Policy,  and  directed  that 
office  to  develop  a  uniform,  comprehensive 
Federal  procurement  system.  On  February 
17.  1982.  in  compliance  with  their  legislative 
mandate.  OFPP  submitted  its  "Proposal  For 
a  Uniform  Federal  Procurement  System"  to 
both  the  House  and  Senate.  Although  hear- 
ings have  been  held  in  both  Houses,  no  fur- 
ther legislative  action  has  been  taken  as  of 
October  1982. 

On  March  17.  1982.  President  Reagan 
issued  an  Executive  Order  (No.  12352),  titled 
""Federal  Procurement  Reforms"  to  direct 
agencies  to  make  their  procurement  efforts 
more  effective.  The  President  directed  pro- 
curement agencies  to: 

1.  Establish  programs  to  eliminate  unnec- 
essary regulations  paperwork; 

2.  Strengthen  their  review  of  internal  pro- 
curement programs  and  resources: 

3.  Establish  criteria  to  improve  the  effec- 
tiveness of  procurement  systems. 

4.  Establish  criteria  to  enhance  competi- 
tion. 

5.  Establish  programs  to  simplify  small 
purchases  and  minimize  paperwork  burdens. 

6.  Establish  administrative  procedures  to 
ensure  that  contractors  receive  timely  pay- 
ment. 

7.  Establish  clear  lines  of  contracting  au- 
thority and  accountability. 

8.  Establish  career  management  programs. 

9.  Designate  a  Procurement  Executive 
with  full  responsibility  for  the  procurement 
system. 

The  President  also  directed  the  SecreUry 
of  Defense,  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices, and  Administrator  of  NASA  to  contin- 
ue their  joint  efforts  to  consolidate  their 
procurement  regulations  into  one  simplified 
Federal  Acquisition  Regulation  (FAR)  by 
the  end  of  1982.  Final  action  on  the  PAR 
was  not  completed  in  1982,  and  work  will 
continue  into  1983. 

Recommendation  No.  30 

"Congress  should  adopt  legislation  estab- 
lishing separate  mandatory  goals  for  all  fed- 
eral  procurements   and   Federal   funds   or 


grants  to  states,  localities,  and  public  and 
private  institutions  on  a  contract-by-con- 
tract basis  or  agency-wide  basis  for  small 
business  (35  percent),  minority-owned 
(Black,  Hispanic.  Native  American,  Asian 
Pacific  American  or  other  racial  minorities) 
businesses  ( 15  percent),  and  women  in  busi- 
ness (10  percent)." 

For  a  discussion  of  this  item,  see  recom- 
mendation 37  in  particular.  Reconunenda- 
tions  6.  23  and  30  are  similar. 

RecomTnendation  No.  31 
"The  Federal  Government  should  open 
public  lands  to  energy  exploration  and  pro- 
duction under  regulations  which  provide 
reasonable  environmental  protection  with: 
(a)  a  30  percent  small  business  set-aside:  (b) 
fixed  time  limits  for  statutory  environmen- 
tal analysis:  and  (c)  a  5-year  limit  on  lease 
terms  to  encourage  rapid  development." 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  repeated- 
ly stressed  its  commitment  to  opening  the 
public  lands  for  greater  energy  develop- 
ment. The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has 
concentrated  efforts  on  processing  the  back- 
log of  non-competitive  onshore  lease  appli- 
cations. In  July,  1982,  Interior  Secretary 
Watt  announced  a  new  5  year  plan  for  leas- 
ing the  entire  Outer  Continental  Shelf— 
nearly  1  billon  acres— by  1987.  The  Interior 
Department  has  also  moved  to  approve 
leases  in  designated  wilderness  areas,  de- 
spite the  strong  protests  of  many  Members 
of  Congress. 

No  set-aside  programs  for  small  businesses 
have  been  implemented.  Reducing  the  time 
and  resources  committed  to  environmental 
impact  analysis  has  been  a  goal  of  the  Inte- 
rior Department,  but  some  shortened  analy- 
ses have  been  challenged  on  the  grounds 
that  they  are  inadequate  and  do  not  fulfill 
the  requirements  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  Rather  than  promoting 
shorter  lease  terms  to  speed  development, 
the  Administration  has  advocated  longer 
lease  terms  for  some  OCS  leases  and  weak- 
ened diligence  requirements  for  federal  coal 
leases,  arguing  that  the  industry  needs  addi- 
tional incentives  to  explore  and  develop 
their  leases.  The  Administration  has  op- 
posed legislation  (S.  60)  which  would  place 
a  5  year  term  on  onshore  oil  and  gas  leases 
and  require  all  competitive  bidding  for  these 
leases. 

Recommendation  No.  32 
"Government  must  use  any  new  tax 
income  from  energy  production  and  devel- 
opment for  the  future  production  and  devel- 
opment of  energy  in  the  private  sector,  until 
the  U.S.  is  energy  self-sufficient.  Small  busi- 
ness should  have  tax  exemptions  and  appro- 
priate set-asides." 

In  1980,  the  Congress  enacted  the  Crude 
Oil  Windfall  Profits  Tax  Act.  That  law  pro- 
vides that  the  "profit "  on  any  barrel  of 
crude  oil  cannot  exceed  90  percent  of  the 
net  income  attributable  to  such  barrel.  How- 
ever, the  revenue  generated  by  that  Act,  up 
to  the  maximum  revenue  fixed  in  law  to  be 
derived  from  that  Act  reverts  to  the  general 
Treasury,  and  is  not  targeted  towards  any 
energy  production  and  development.  In  ad- 
dition. Congress  has  established  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation,  and  provided  loan 
guarantee  authority  to  assist  in  the  identifi- 
cation and  development  of  synthetic  fuels. 
No  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
identifying  plausible  energy  pnxlucts  with 
responsible  sponsors,  however.  No  specific 
small  business  tax  exemptions  or  set-asides 
have  been  provided. 
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Recommendation  No.  33 


JMI 


"The  UJS.  Government  shall  encourage 
the  inunediate  expansion  of  nuclear  and 
coal-powered  electric  generating  capacity. 
Research  efforts  directed  toward  power 
technology  should  be  expanded." 

Several  bills  in  related  areas  have  pro- 
gressed in  the  legislative  process.  FV>r  exam- 
ple, during  the  97th  Congress,  the  Senate 
had  pending  legislation,  the  "Nuclear  Prop- 
erty Insurance  Act"  (S.  1606).  which  would 
establish  a  supplemental  insurance  fund  ad- 
ministered by  the  Secretary  of  E^nergy  to 
pay  the  costs  of  necessary  remedial  action 
following  damage  to  nuclear  power  plants. 
However,  the  bill  did  not  progress  in  the 
Senate,  and  no  companion  bill  had  been  re- 
ported in  the  House.  The  Congress  has 
passed  the  "Nuclear  Waste  Policy  Act", 
Public  Law  97-425  which  would  establish  a 
national  policy  on  the  methods  for.  and  dis- 
posal of,  nuclear  waste.  In  addition,  the 
Senate  EInvironment  and  Public  Worlcs 
Committee  has  reported  legislation  (S.  1206 
and  S.  304)  providing  for  an  extension  of 
the  authorization  for  the  Clean  Air  Act.  No 
further  significant  House  or  Senate  action 
has  taken  place  on  this  legislation. 
Recommendation  No.  34 

"Congress  should  encourage  substantial 
direct  and  Investment  tax  credits  for  the  im- 
plementation of  all  forms  of  conservation 
and  alternative  .energy.  Additionally,  invest- 
ments of  up  to  $150,000  per  year  should  be 
expensed." 

No  direct  or  investment  tax  credits  have 
been  adopted.  While  the  1981  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  does  provide  for  a  gradual 
increase  over  5  years  of  a  $5,000  direct  ex- 
pense provision  (see  recommendation  2)  it  is 
not  targeted  to  conservation  or  developing 
alternative  energy  sources. 

Recommendation  No.  35 

"Action  should  be  taken  to  immediately 
remove  price  and  allocation  controls  on 
crude  oil  and  all  petroleum  products." 

In  1981,  President  Reagan  removed  all 
Federal  price  and  allocation  controls  from 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products. 

WOMEN  IN  BUSINESS 

Recommendation  No.  3S 
Women  business  owners  feel  that  the  tra- 
ditional business  community  is  not  yet 
ready  to  treat  them  on  an  equal  basis,  and 
frequently  find  it  extremely  difficult  to 
enter  markets  and  obtain  commercial  loans, 
government  contracts,  and  management  as- 
sistance. Attempts  have  been  made  to  aid 
women-in-buslness,  such  as  the  policy  estab- 
lished by  President  Carter's  Executive 
Order  12138,  which  is  being  implemented  by 
an  Interagency  Committee  on  Women's 
Business  Enterprise.  After  much  delibera- 
tion, the  delegates  at  the  Conference  chose 
to  focus  on  credit,  procurement,  training, 
bonding,  and  the  performance  of  federal 
employees  on  behalf  of  women  business 
owners. 

•'Private  lending  institutions  should  be  re- 
quired to  provide  equal  access  to  commercial 
credit  for  women  in  business.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  should  establish  record  keep- 
ing requirements  for  commercial  loans  to 
women  which  will  permit  effective  monitor- 
ing of  performance  under  the  Equal  Credit 
Opportunity  Act.  The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration should  make  bank  certification 
available  to  as  many  commercial  banks  and 
other  lenders  as  possible  and  establish  tar- 
gets for  increasing  the  dollar  volume  of 
loans  made  to  minority-owned  tmd  women- 
owned  businesses,  as  one  of  the  criteria  for 
recertification." 


This  recommendation  should  be  analyzed 
from  the  individual  accomplishments  of  the 
three  separate  elements.  With  respect  to 
the  requirement  that  private  lending  insti- 
tutions should  be  required  to  provide  equal 
access  to  commercial  credit  for  women  in 
business,  the  Congress  has  enacted  the 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  implemented  the  Act 
through  "Regulation  B"  (12  CFR  Part  202) 
which  prohibits  discrimination  in  any  aspect 
of  a  credit  transaction,  including  business 
credit,  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  sex,  or  marital  status.  The 
regulation  sets  forth  certain  actions  that 
creditors  must  follow  with  respect  to  appli- 
cations they  receive. 

With  respect  to  that  part  of  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
establish  record-keeping  requirements  for 
commercial  loans  to  women,  no  such  report- 
ing has  been  instituted.  Section  340(d)  of 
the  Housing  and  Community  Development 
Act  of  1980  required  the  Federal  Financial 
Institutions  Examination  Council,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, to  conduct  a  study  to  assess  the  feasi- 
bility of  requiring  depository  institutions 
which  make  small  business  loans  to  compile 
and  publicly  disclose  information  regarding 
such  loans. 

In  its  May  7,  1981  report,  the  Council  con- 
cluded that  legislation  to  require  depository 
institutions  to  disclose  publicly  information 
on  loans  to  small  businesses  is  not  justified 
because  the  possible  benefits  would  be  sub- 
stantially outweighed  by  the  costs  of  the  af- 
fected institutions. 

On  October  26,  198,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  published  for  comment  proposed 
amendments  to  its  "Regulation  B"  imple- 
menting the  Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act. 
Among  the  proposed  amendments  to  that 
regulation  was  a  requirement  that  creditors 
give  written  notice  of  adverse  business 
credit  action  to  the  business  applicant  and 
retain  those  records  for  25  months.  Al- 
though this  proposal  would  have  not  been 
as  extensive  as  the  requirement  to  report 
loans  made  (as  opposed  to  denied)  it  would 
have  provided  factual  information  on  access 
to  credit.  On  June  1,  1982,  the  Board  pub- 
lished notice  of  its  intent  to  withdraw  this 
proposed  amendment  and  on  October  15. 
1982.  the  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

With  respect  to  the  extension  of  the  bank 
certification  program,  in  1982.  over  500 
banks  were  participating  in  this  program. 
Under  the  Bank  Certification  program,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  will  rely  to  a 
greater  degree  on  the  detailed  credit  and 
other  analyjses  of  loan  applications  made  by 
those  financial  institutions  which  meet 
SBA's  criteria  for  certification  under  the 
program.  SB  A  will  still  do  a  credit  review  (as 
opposed  to  a  complete  credit  analysis)  and, 
theoretically,  SBA  should  be  able  to  affix 
the  Federal  guarantee  in  a  shorter  period  of 
time.  In  February,  1981,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  reported  (CED  81-23)  that 
while  the  program  was  generally  successful 
in  reducing  the  time  for  loan  processing, 
many  SBA  internal  controls  were  lacking. 
Since  that  report,  several  of  the  GAO  rec- 
ommendations have  been  addressed.  Howev- 
er, funding  fluctuations  by  SBA  for  the 
guaranteed  program  have  occasionally  un- 
dercut the  concept  of  SBA's  rapid  approval 
of  loan  application. 

Although  the  agency  has  encouraged 
lending  to  minority  and  women-owned  busi- 
nesses, no  specific  targets  for  such  lending 
has  been  included  in  the  BCP  guidelines  for 
either  initial  certification  or  for  recertifica- 
tion. 
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For  a  similar  issue, 
49(b). 

Recommendation  No.  37 

"The  President  should  initiate  by  Execu- 
tive Order  and  Congress  should  enact  legis- 
lation establishing  mandatory  goals  and  re- 
porting requirements  for  all  Federal  pro- 
curements and  procurements  resulting  from 
Federal  funds  and  grants  to  states,  localities 
and  public  and  private  institutions  for  small 
businesses  on  the  basis  of  50  percent  for 
small  businesses.  The  50  percent  shall  be 
distributed  so  that  15  percent  of  all  procure- 
ments shall  be  targeted  for  businesses 
owned  by  socially  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged persons  (i.e.,  those  businesses 
owned  and  operated  by  blacks,  hispanics, 
native  Americans,  Asian  Pacific  Americans 
and  other  racial  minorities),  and  10  percent 
of  all  procurements  shall  be  targeted  for 
women-owned  businesses  as  defined  in  Exec- 
utive Order  12138.  And  further,  that  Con- 
gress should  amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
to  provide  incentives  to  Federal  prime  con- 
tractors for  subcontracting  with  women- 
owned  businesses:  provided  however,  that 
such  an  act  does  not  included  women-owned 
businesses  as  a  category  or  class  of  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  small  busi- 
ness." 

There  are  two  major  parts  to  this  recom- 
mendation: (1)  mandatory  goals,  and  (2)  re- 
porting requirements.  Although  there  has 
been  legislation  directed  towards  reporting 
requirements,  there  have  been  only  four 
statutes  pertaining  to  mandatory  Federal 
prcKurement  set-asides. 

With  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  recom- 
mendation relating  to  reporting  require- 
ments. Congress  has  provided  several  types 
of  reporting  requirements  on  small  business 
participation  in  Federal  contracting. 

Section  15(g)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as 
added  by  Public  Law  95-507,  requires  the 
head  of  each  Federal  agency,  after  consulta- 
tion with  SBA,  to  establish  mutually  accept- 
able goals  for  the  participation  by  small 
business,  and  socially  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged small  business. 

Section  15(h)  of  the  Small  Business  Act, 
as  added  by  Public  Law  95-507.  requires  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, to  annually  obtain  reports  from 
each  of  these  agencies  on  the  actual  extent 
of  agencies'  activities  in  meeting  their  pro- 
curement goals,  and  to  report  this  informa- 
tion to  Congress. 

Finally,  the  "Small  Business  Economic 
Policy  Act  of  1980",  Public  Law  96-302,  re- 
quires the  President  to  annually  submit  a 
"Report  on  Small  Business  and  Competi- 
tion", and  to  include  a  report,  by  agency,  on 
the  total  dollar  value  of  all  Federal  con- 
tracts, and  the  dollar  value  (including  sub- 
contracts) over  $10,000  awarded  to  small, 
minority-owned,  and  female-owned  busi- 
nesses. 

With  respect  to  the  mandatory  goals  for 
procurement  set-asides  in  1977,  Congress  en- 
acted the  Public  Works  Employment  Act  of 
1977  (Public  Law  95-28)  authorizing  $4  bil- 
lion for  public  works  grants.  One  section  of 
that  law  provided,  in  part,  that: 

"Except  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary 
(of  Commerce)  determines  otherwise,  no 
grant  shall  be  made  . .  .  unless  the  applicant 
gives  satisfactory  assurance  to  the  Secretary 
that  at  least  10  percentum  of  the  amount  of 
each  grant  shall  be  expended  for  minority 
business  enterprises.  (Section  103  (fK2>:  42 
use  6705  (f)(2)). " 

On  July  2,  1980.  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  the  Congres- 


sional action  In  establishing  the  set-aside. 
FuUUove  v.  Klutznick  448  U.S.  448.  100  S.Ct. 
2758(1980). 

In  1978.  Congress  adopted  amendments  to 
the  Small  Business  Act  (Public  Law  95-507) 
which  provided,  in  part,  that  under  certain 
circumstances  100  percent  of  the  contracts 
for  goods  and  services  under  $10,000  shall  be 
reserved  exclusively  for  small  business. 

In  1982.  Congress  established  a  phased-in 
small  business  set-aside  for  research  and  de- 
velopment awards  in  selected  agencies 
through  the  Small  Business  Innovation  De- 
velopment Act  of  1982  (Public  Law  97-219). 

On  January  6,  1983,  the  President  signed 
into  law  the  Surface  TransporUtion  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1982  (Public  Law  97-424).  Sec- 
tion 105  (f>  of  that  Act  provides  that: 

•'Except  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary 
(of  Transportation)  determines  otherwise, 
not  less  than  ten  percent  of  the  amounts  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  under  this  Act 
shall  be  expended  with  small  business  con- 
cerns owned  and  controlled  by  socially  and 
economically      disadvantaged      individuals. 


This  provision  is  similar  to  the  amend- 
ment adopted  as  part  of  the  Public  Works 
Employment  Act  of  1977,  and  would  require 
the  allocation  of  that  ten  percent  primarily 
by  recipients  of  funds  from  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  and  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Administration  within 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  The 
provision  would  apply  to  the  allocation  of 
funds  made  to  recipients  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
While  Congress  statutorily  established  in 
the  Small  Business  Administration  an  8(a) 
minority  business  development  program  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  sole-source  con- 
tracts to  qualified  minority  businesses, 
there  is  no  statutory  goal  for  awards  provid- 
ed for  this  program. 

Although  there  were  no  other  statutory 
procurement  set-asides  adopted,  several 
Presidential  Executive  Orders  and  memo- 
randa have  directed  agencies  to  meet  cer- 
tain minimum  dollar  levels  of  contract  sup- 
port for  minorities  and  women.  On  August 
13,  1982,  President  Reagan  urged  agencies 
to  increase  their  fiscal  year  1982  procure- 
ment from  minority  business  by  10  percent, 
over  their  fiscal  year  1981  levels. 

On  December  17,  1982,  the  President  re- 
leased a  statement  on  minority  business,  an- 
nouncing steps  to  "promote  an  economic  en- 
vironment" for  minority  business  growth. 
Among  the  specific  steps  outlined  by  the 
President  in  that  statement  were: 

SBA  and  the  Commerce  Department's  Mi- 
nority Business  Development  Agency  will 
directly  assist  in  the  formation  of  at  least 
60,000  minority  businesses  over  the  next  ten 
years; 

the  Federal  Government  will  procure  an 
estimated  $15  billion  in  goods  and  services 
from  minority  business  during  fiscal  years 
1983-1985,  with  actual  procurement  objec- 
tives set  annually: 

approximately  $1.5  billion  in  credit  assist- 
ance, and  $300  million  in  management  and 
technical  assistance,  will  be  made  available 
over  that  3  year  period: 

departments  and  agencies  are  directed  to 
develop  incentives  to  encourage  greater  mi- 
nority business  subcontracting  by  Federal 
prime  contractors: 

the  Vice  President's  Task  Force  on  Regu- 
latory Reform  is  to  explore  opportunities 
for  reducing  regulatory  and  other  barriers 
to  small  and  minority  business  expansion: 
and 

directing  Federal  contracting  agencies  to 
increase  minority  business  procurement  ob- 


jectives for  1983  by  at  least  10  percent  over 
1982  actual  procurements. 

With  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  recom- 
mendation dealing  with  incentives.  Congress 
amended  the  Small  Business  Act  (Public 
Law  95-507)  to  provide  specific  authoriza- 
tion for  an  incentive  award  to  large  business 
Federal  prime  contractors.  Section 
8(d)(4)(E)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  now 
provides: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  every  Federal  agency,  in  order  to  en- 
courage subcontracting  oppKirtunities  for 
small  business  concerns  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  the  socially  and  economically  dis- 
advantaged individuals  as  defined  in  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection,  is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  provide  such  incentives  as  such 
Federal  agency  may  deem  appropriate  in 
order  to  encourage  such  subcontracting  op- 
portunities as  may  be  commensurate  with 
the  efficient  and  economical  performance  of 
the  contract:  Provided,  that,  this  subpara- 
graph shall  apply  only  to  contracts  let  pur- 
suant to  the  negotiated  method  of  procure- 
ment.". 

The  conference  delegates  adopted  similar 
recommendations  in  6,  26  and  30. 
RecomTTiendation  No.  38 
"The  Small  Business  Administration 
should  identify  existing  public  and  private 
management  training  programs,  evaluate 
their  effectiveness  for  women  entrepreneurs 
and  increase  funding  to  those  found  to  be 
effective." 

SBA  has  a  diversified  program  of  Manage- 
ment Assistance  which  offers  business  man- 
agement courses,  conferences,  workshops, 
and  clinics  for  people  who  are  considering 
going  into  business,  for  new  business 
owners,  and  for  more  experienced  business 
owners  who  wish  to  update  their  skills,  en- 
large their  operations,  or  enter  new  fields. 
These  are  frequently  cosponsored  with  local 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  banks  and  other 
lending  agencies,  universities,  and  colleges. 
Speakers  are  drawn  from  the  business  lead- 
ership of  the  community,  the  Service  Corps 


performance  on  behalf  of  women  and  mi- 
norities." 

No  action  has  taken  on  this  recommenda- 
tion. 

Recommendation  No.  40 
"The  Small  Business  Administration  shall 
establish  a  bonding  program  that  permits 
the  waiver  of  bonding  requirements  for  Fed- 
eral contractors  who  are  small  business 
owners.  This  program  shall  be  available  to 
all  small  business  owners  who  have  been:  (1) 
unable  to  obtain  bonding  from  any  other 
source:  (2)  certified  as  competent  by  the 
SBA." 

Under  current  law,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment requires  all  construction  contractors 
who  perform  work  on  Federal  projects  in 
excess  of  $25,000  to  be  bonded.  SBA  has 
statutory  authority  to  assist  such  contrac- 
tors by  extending  a  guarantee  to  a  surety 
bond  company  of  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
face  value  of  a  bond  required  by  a  small 
business,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $1  million.  - 
Guarantees  may  be  issued  on  bid,  perform- 
ance, or  payment  bonds.  Surety  companies 
eligible  to  receive  SBA's  guarantees  must  be 
included  in  the  U.S.  Treasury's  list  of  quali- 
fied sureties. 

Under  legislation  enacted  in  1978  (Public 
Law  95-507),  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration was  given  two-year  authority  to 
waive  Federal  bonding  requirements  for 
start-up  small  business  if  they  met  four  spe- 
cific statutory  requirements.  The  program 
was  then  extended  for  one  additional  year 
(until  September  30,  1981,  by  Public  Law  96- 
481).  However,  no  bonds  were  waived  during 
that  time,  in  part  because  of  the  agency's 
delay  in  getting  implementing  regulations  in 
place  and  in  part  because  of  the  rigid  statu- 
tory requirements. 

In  the  97th  Congress,  the  House  passed 
legislation  (H.R.  4500)  which  would  extend 
this  program  through  fiscal  year  1983.  In 
addition,  the  House  included  a  similar  bond 
waiver  program  extension  as  part  of  more 
comprehensive  amendments  to  a  Senate- 
passed  bill  relating  to  the  publication  of 


of  Retired  Executives  (SCORE),  the  Active     procurement  notices  in  the  Commerce  Busi- 


Corps  of  Executives  (ACE),  SBA  personnel 
and  counsellors  at  SBA-sponsored  Small 
Business  Development  Centers.  Attendance 
has  always  been  open  to  both  men  and 
women. 

In  fiscal  year  1982,  the  Office  of  Woman 
Business  Enterprise  had  $1.3  million  (of 
which  $600,000  was  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses). In  fiscal  year  1983,  the  budget  re- 
quest was  for  $1.1  million. 

In  a  study,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
concluded  that  SBA  had  not  determined 
whether  existing  Federal  business  assist- 
ance programs  can  meet  the  needs  of 
women  entrepreneurs.  Rather  GAO  argued 
that  SBA  has  concentrated  on  "conceptual- 
izing" new  programs  for  women.  In  1982, 
the  Office  of  Women  Business  Enterprise 
was  moved  from  within  the  Office  of  Advo- 
cacy to  the  Office  of  Special  Programs.  The 
agency  has  been  reviewing  programs  to  de- 
termine their  applicability  to  providing  as- 
sistance to  women  business  owners.  In  addi- 
tion to  funding  directly  from  the  Office  of 
Women  Business  Enterprise,  considerable 
resources  and  training  are  made  available 
through  SBA's  regular  management  assist- 
ance programs. 

Recommendation  No.  39 
"Evaluate  all  Federal  government  employ- 
ees in  positions  which  impact  on  women  and 
minorities,  particularly  loan  officers,  pro- 
curement officers  and  management  assist- 
ance officers,  in  part  on  the  basis  of  their 


ness  Daily.  No  further  action  was  taken  on 
the  legislation  in  the  97th  Congress. 

GOVERNMENT  REGULATIONS  AND  PA1»ERW0RK 

Recommendation  No.  41 
When  small  business  people  talk  about 
wanting  less  government  interference,  the 
area  that  they  emphasize  most  is  regula- 
tions and  paperwork.  Rules  and  forms  have 
become  such  a  headache  even  to  govern- 
ment itself  that  hundreds  of  proposals  have 
emerged  to  cut  back  the  workload.  Steps 
have  been  taken  by  individual  agencies  to 
improve  the  situation,  but  the  delegates' 
chief  interest  was  making  government  more 
sensitive  to  the  impact  of  regulations  on 
small  businesses.  The  main  themes  in  the 
workshops  concerned  better  management 
and  oversight  of  regulatory  agencies,  thor- 
ough-going economic  analysis  of  the  effect 
of  regulations,  and  ways  to  add  flexibility  to 
regulations,  and  reporting  requirements  for 
small  businesses. 

The  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act  is  ad- 
dressed to  these  very  same  concerns. 

"Congress  shall  exercise  its  oversight 
function  with  the  assistance  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  instituting  sunset  review 
of  all  laws,  regulations,  and  agencies,  to 
ensure  that  none  exceeds  original  congres- 
sional intent.  Sunset  reviews,  in  an  appro- 
priate time  frame  (not  less  than  every  five 
years)  should  include  economic  impact  anal- 
ysis and  proposed  agency  budget  reductions. 
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leading  to  re-enactment  of  each  agency's  en- 
abling legislation  to  permit  its  continued  ex- 
istence, or  to  reduce  its  size  and  cost. 

"(a)  Establish  a  Regulatory  Review  Board 
composed  of  representatives  from  the  Exec- 
utive Branch,  Congress  and  small  business 
owners,  with  responsibility  for  impact  state- 
ments and  cost  controls. 

'•(b)  Congress  shall  exercise  line-item  veto 
over  regulations  within  a  specified  time 
through  congressional  oversight  commit- 
tees, with  one-house  floor  vote." 

With  respect  to  the  periodic  review  of 
agency  rules,  under  Public  Law  96-354  the 
"Regulatory  Flexibility  Act",  Congress  di- 
rected that  all  agencies  establish  a  plan 
which  provides  for  the  review  of  all  agency 
existing  rules  within  ten  years  of  that  date 
and  for  the  review  of  such  rules  adopted 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  law  within 
ten  years  of  the  publication  of  such  rules  as 
the  final  rule. 

However,  this  requirement  applies  only  to 
the  termination  of  rules,  and  does  not  refer 
to  laws  or  agencies.  In  the  implementation 
of  this  requirement,  each  year,  each  agency 
publishes  in  the  Federal  Register  a  list  of 
the  rules  which  have  a  significant  economic 
impact  on  a  sut>stantial  number  of  smaller 
entities,  which  are  to  l)e  reviewed  during  the 
succeeding  twelve  months.  The  list  includes 
a  brief  description  of  each  rule  and  the  need 
for  and  the  legal  basis  of  such  rules  and  in- 
vites public  comment  upon  the  rule. 

Congress  has  periodically  considered  both 
comprehensive  and  specific  "sunset"  legisla- 
tion. Sunset  reviews  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fixed  schedule  for  legislative 
review  and  reauthorization  of  programs, 
under  the  threat  of  automatic  termination 
if  no  reauthorization  is  enacted.  Since  1976, 
roughly  32  states  have  passed  their  own  ver- 
sion of  sunset  laws. 

Most  of  the  Congressional  "sunset"  meas- 
ures call  for  legislative  program  review 
based  on  requirements  of  clear  statements 
of  program  goals  in  new  authorizing  legisla- 
tion and  detailed  reporting  requirements  to 
provide  measures  of  progrsim  performance. 
Although  legislation  providing  for  the  auto- 
matic "sunset"  of  certain  programs  and 
agencies  is  common,  no  comprehensive  pro- 
posal applicable  generally  has  been  enacted. 

In  addition  to  legislating  the  sunset  of  an 
entire  program  or  agency  by  a  certain  date. 
Congress  retains  the  annual  authorization 
and  appropriations  process  of  funding  as  a 
check  of  an  agency's  compliance  with  its 
statutory  mandate. 

In  addition.  President  Reagan  has  issued 
an  Executive  Order  (No.  12291.  Feb.  17. 
1981)  with  the  stated  purpose  of,  among 
other  things,  increasing  agency  accountabil- 
ity for  regulatory  actions.  The  Order  has 
both  substantive  provisions  (such  as  prohib- 
iting regulations  if  the  potential  benefits 
exceed  its  potential  cost,  and  that  agencies 
take  into  account  how  particular  industries 
would  be  affected)  and  procedural  provi- 
sions (such  as  requiring  agencies  to  forward 
to  OMB  for  clearance  all  proposed  and  final 
rules  as  well  as  all  regulatory  analyses 
before  such  documents  are  published).  This 
order  is  more  detailed  than  similar  Execu- 
tive Orders  issued  by  President  Carter  (E.O. 
12044)  or  President  Ford  (E.O.  11821). 
Sunrise  Legislation 

In  regard  to  the  phrase  in  the  recommen- 
dation to  "...  ensure  that  none  exceeds 
original  congressional  intent",  sunrise  legis- 
lation would  require  a  statement  of  specific 
program  objectives  and  planned  annual  ac- 
complishments in  all  legislation  establishing 
budget  authority  or  tax  expenditures.  This 


would  provide  a  clear  standard  by  which  to 
evaluate  programs.  This  could  require  con- 
gressional reviews  on  a  S-year  cycle  by  limit- 
ing authorizations  to  five  years'  duration. 
The  "sunrise  review"  would  enable  policy 
makers  to  revise  programs  to  better  suit 
shifting  needs. 

Legislative  Veto 

With  respect  to  the  legislative  veto  por- 
tion of  the  recommendation.  Congress  has 
repeatedly  considered,  and  adopted,  a  varie- 
ty of  legislative  veto  provisions  for  agency 
rules.  Some  legislative  veto  proposals  au- 
thorize simple  or  concurrent  resolutions  to 
block  an  agency's  authority  to  adopt  a  par- 
ticular rule  without  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation which  requires  the  President's  signa- 
ture. Other  provisions,  by  contrast,  require 
action  by  both  Houses  and  approval  by  the 
President.  The  legislative  veto  is  essentially 
a  negative  act  because  it  allows  one  or  tx>th 
Houses  of  Congress  to  say  that  it  doesn't 
like  what  an  agency  is  doing,  but  it  doesn't 
necessarily  insure  that  Congress  will  provide 
any  more  clear  directions  of  what  appropri- 
ate course  of  action  the  agency  should  take. 
The  constitutionality  of  one  form  of  legisla- 
tive veto  is  under  consideration  and  review 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Beyond  the  individual,  and  scattered  legis- 
lative veto  provisions  enacted  in  various 
laws;  Congress  has  for  several  years  consid- 
ered comprehensive  regulatory  reform  legis- 
lation. On  March  24,  1982.  the  Senate 
passed  S.  1080,  the  "Regulatory  Reform 
Act".  Among  the  provisions  of  that  bill  was 
the  adoption  of  a  statutory,  Govenunent- 
wide  mechanism  for  Congressional  review  of 
major  rules  promulgated  by  agencies.  Each 
agency  is  required  to  inform  both  Houses  of 
Congress  and  their  appropriate  Committees 
of  the  publication  of  any  proposed  or  final 
major  rules.  Thus,  the  Congress  will  have 
advance  notice  and  will  be  able  to  determine 
whether  the  agency  has  acted  within  its 
bounds  and  in  keeping  with  the  intent  of 
the  statute  the  agency  seeks  to  implement 
through  these  rules. 

Similar  regulatory  reform  legislation  was 
pending  in  the  House  (H.R.  746.  Sept.  1982), 
although  the  reported  version  of  the  House 
bill  does  not  have  as  strong  a  legislative  veto 
provision  as  the  Senate-passed  bill. 

For  a  further  discussion  of  similar  recom- 
mendations, see  recommendations  45  and 
46. 

Recommendation  No.  42 

"Small  Business  should  be  eligible  for 
magistrate  review  of  agency  civil  penalties 
and  reimbursed  for  court  costs,  reasonable 
attorney's  fees,  and  damages  from  adminis- 
trative action,  if  successful  in  civil  disputes 
with  the  Federal  Government,  including 
IRS. 

"(a)  Such  costs  and  fees  to  come  from  the 
operating  budget  of  the  agency. 

"(b)  Magistrates  will  be  appointed  and  be 
responsible  to  the  judges  in  each  Federal 
Judicial  District. 

"(c)  With  burden  of  proof  on  the  agency 
to  defend  its  action." 

Congress  found  that  many  small  business- 
es were  deterred  from  seeking  review  of,  or 
defending  against  unreasonable  governmen- 
tal action  because  of  the  expense  involved. 
The  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act  is  designed 
to  diminish  this  deterrent  effect  by  provid- 
ing in  specified  situations  an  award  of  attor- 
ney's fees,  expert  witness  fees  and  other 
costs  against  the  U.S. 

The  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act,  enacted 
in  1980  (Public  Law  96-481),  provides  for  the 
reimbursement  of  attorney's  fees  for  quali- 


fied "parties  in  both  regulatory  and  court 
proceedings." 

With  respect  to  agency  administrative 
proceedings,  the  Act  provides  that  "an 
agency  that  conducts  an  adversary  adjudica- 
tion shall  award,  to  a  prevailing  party  other 
than  the  U.S.,  fees  and  other  expenses  in- 
curred by  that  party  in  connection  with 
that  proceeding,  unless  the  adjudicative  of- 
ficer of  the  agency  finds  that  the  position  of 
the  agency  as  a  party  to  the  proceeding,  was 
substantially  justified  or  that  special  cir- 
cumstances make  an  award  unjust." 

To  be  eligible  for  such  fees,  a  party  seek- 
ing an  award  of  fees  and  other  expenses 
shall,  within  thirty  days  of  a  final  disposi- 
tion in  the  adversary  adjudication,  submit 
to  the  agency  an  application  which  shows 
that  the  party  is  a  prevailing  party  and  is  el- 
igible to  receive  an  award,  the  amount 
sought,  including  an  itemized  statement 
from  any  attorney,  agent,  or  expert  witness 
representing  or  appearing  in  behalf  of  the 
party  stating  the  actual  time  expended  and 
the  rate  at  which  fees  and  other  expenses 
were  computed.  The  party  shall  also  allege 
that  the  position  of  the  agency  was  not 
"substantially  justified." 

The  adjudicative  officer  of  the  agency 
may  reduce  the  amount  to  be  awarded,  or 
deny  an  award,  to  the  extent  that  the  party 
during  the  course  of  the  proceedings  en- 
gaged in  conduct  which  unduly  and  unrea- 
sonably protracted  the  final  resolution  of 
the  matter  in  controversy.  (The  decision  of 
the  adjudicative  officer  of  the  agency  shall 
be  made  a  part  of  the  record  containing  the 
final  decision  of  the  agency  and  shall  in- 
clude written  findings  and  conclusions  and 
the  reason  for  it.) 

With  respect  to  civil  proceedings  in  Feder- 
al court,  and,  unless  expressly  prohibited  by 
statute,  a  court  may  award  reasonable  fees 
and  expenses  of  attorneys,  in  addition  to 
the  other  costs  which  may  be  awarded.  The 
U.S.  is  liable  for  such  fees  and  expenses  to 
the  same  extent  that  any  other  party  is 
liable  under  the  common  law  or  under  the 
terms  of  any  statute  which  specifically  pro- 
vides for  such  an  award. 

Fees  are  to  t>e  paid  by  the  agency  out  of 
its  operating  budget  over  which  the  party 
prevails  or  may  be  paid  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  payment  of  other  court  final  judg- 
ments from  Congressionally  appropriated 
general  judgments  fund. 

The  authority  to  pay  attorneys  fees  ex- 
pires automatically  on  October  1,  1984 
unless  extended  affirmatively  by  Congress. 

Until  recently,  there  was  a  question  about 
the  applicability  of  the  Ekiual  Access  to  Jus- 
tice Act  to  litigation  involving  tax  matters. 
While  it  was  clear  that  attorney  fees  could 
be  awarded  if  the  matter  of  tax  liability  was 
litigated  in  any  United  States  District 
Court,  a  taxpayer  had  to  meet  certain  pro- 
cedural steps  before  being  able  to  sue  in 
Federal  district  court.  In  addition,  the  Equal 
Access  to  Justice  Act  was  not  applicable  to 
litigation  in  the  U.S.  Tax  Court. 

The  1982  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsi- 
bility Act  (Public  Law  97-248,  approved  Sep- 
tember 3,  1982)  made  important  changes  in 
permitting  the  award  of  attorneys  fees  in 
dealing  with  the  IRS.  Among  the  changes 
the  1982  Act  made  include: 

Permitting  fees  and  costs  to  be  awarded  in 
any  Court  (including  the  Tax  Court)  for  any 
civil  action  or  proceeding  for  the  determina- 
tion, collection  or  refund  of  any  tax,  penalty 
or  interest. 

Attorneys  fees  are  not  limited  to  any 
hourly  fee  (under  the  Equal  Access  to  Jus- 
tice Act  there  is  a  $75  hourly  fee  for  attor- 


neys), but  there  is  a  ceiling  of  $25,000  on  the 
recovery  of  all  fees,  costs  and  expenses  for 
each  proceeding  (whereas  the  Equal  Access 
statute  has  no  ceiling  on  recoveries  ap- 
proved by  the  court). 

In  order  to  prevail  in  any  civil  prcKeeding 
involving  the  determination,  collection  or 
refund  of  any  tax,  the  "prevailing  party  " 
must  show  that  the  position  of  the  United 
States  was  "unreasonable".  Under  the  Equal 
Access  to  Justice  Act  (which  until  amended 
by  this  statute  would  govern  tax  matters 
litigated  in  Federal  District  Court)  the 
standard  that  has  to  be  met  is  a  lesser  one 
of  "substantially  justified". 

With  respect  to  the  burden  of  proof,  in 
tax  cases  under  this  law  the  burden  of  show- 
ing that  the  IRS  position  is  "unreasonable  " 
rests  with  the  taxpayer.  Under  the  Equal 
Access  to  Justice  Act.  the  burden  rests  with 
the  agency  to  show  justification  for  its 
action. 

These  provisions  will  be  effective  for  civil 
actions  and  proceedings  commenced  after 
February  28,  1983.  and  is  automatically  ter- 
minated with  respect  to  any  proceeding 
commenced  after  December  31,  1985. 
Recommendation  No.  43 
"The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
should  be  designated  the  lead  agency  for 
both  Federal  regulations  and  paperwork  of 
all  agencies  and  programs  (specifically  in- 
cluding IRS),  with  responsibility  for  forms 
clearance,  paperwork  reduction,  simplifica- 
tion and  elimination,  coordinating  regula- 
tions and  cost  controls  oversight;  requiring 
agencies  to  submit  to  OMB  an  economic 
analysis  measuring  administrative  and  com- 
pliance costs,  particularly  for  small  busi- 
ness, of  all  proposed  regulations  and  paper- 
work." 

In  1980,  to  address  the  growing  '"paper- 
work burden,"  Congress  enacted  Public  Law 
96-511   the  ""Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of 
1980." 
Among  the  purposes  of  the  Act  are: 

(1)  To  minimize  the  Federal  paperwork 
burden  for  individuals,  small  businesses, 
state  and  local  governments,  and  other  per- 
sons; 

(2)  to  minimize  the  cost  to  the  Federal 
government  of  collecting,  maintaining, 
using  and  disseminating  information; 

(3)  to  maximize  the  usefulness  of  informa- 
tion collected  by  the  Federal  government; 

(4)  to  coordinate,  integrate,  and,  to  the 
extent  practicable  and  appropriate,  make 
uniform  Federal  information  policies  and 
practices; 

(5)  to  ensure  that  automatic  data  process- 
ing and  telecommunications  technologies 
are  acquired  and  used  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment in  a  manner  which  Improves  serv- 
ice delivery  and  program  management,  in- 
creases productivity,  reduces  waste  and 
fraud,  and  wherever  practicable  and  appro- 
priate, reduces  the  information  processing 
burden  for  the  Federal  government  and  for 
persons  who  provide  information  to  the 
Federal  government;  and 

(6)  to  ensure  that  the  collection,  mainte- 
nance and  dissemination  of  information  by 
the  Federal  government  is  consistent  with 
applicable  laws  relating  to  confidentiality, 
including  the  Privacy  Act. 

To  carry  out  this  law.  the  Office  of  Infor- 
mation and  Regulatory  Affairs  (OIRA)  has 
been  created  within  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

OIRA.  through  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  is  charged  with 
the  responsiblity  of  providing  an  affirmative 
clearance  of  agencies'  request  for  informa- 
tion from  the  public.  No  request  for  infor- 


mation may  be  valid  for  more  than  three 
years.  In  addition,  OIRA  is  responsible  for 
insuring  that  agencies  conduct  periodic  re- 
views of  Federal  information  activities.  Fi- 
nally, as  an  "enforcement"  mechanism  on 
the  agencies,  and  as  a  precaution  for  the 
public,  the  Act  contains  a  "public  protec- 
tion" section  that  makes  clear  that,  unless  a 
request  for  information  contains  an  OMB- 
assigned  control  number,  the  form  or  re- 
quest for  information  can  be  ignored. 

The  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  became  ef- 
fective on  April  1.  1981.  The  earliest  prior- 
ities established  by  OMB  were  to  set  in 
place  the  organizational  structure  and  proc- 


During  the  first  eleven  months  that  the 
act  was  in  effect  (April  1981-March  1982) 
OMB  reviewed  4,767  agency  requests  for  ap- 
proval of  information.  It  denied  480  re- 
quests, including  18  that  were  deemed  dupli- 
cative of  other  agency  information  collec- 
tion efforts. 

Another  aspect  of  the  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act  is  the  requirement  that  existing 
Federal  paperwork  t>e  cut  by  a  total  of  25 
percent  over  three  years.  OMB  estimated 
that  the  total  Federal  paperwork  "burden " 
in  fiscal  year  1980  was  1.5  billion  "respond- 
ent hours".  In  the  1980-1982  period,  that 
has  been  reduced  by  almost  250  million 
hours,  for  a  16.7  percent  reduction. 

While  the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  has 
been  working  reasonably  well  (particularly 
in  its  mandatory  clearance  through  OMB) 
the  IRS  has  unilaterally  taken  the  position 
that  its  regulations  which  have  already 
been  issued  are  not  subject  to  the  clearance 
process.  OMB  believes  it  has  such  authority. 
The  Administration  has  been  seeking  an  in- 
ternal solution  to  the  agencies"  disagree- 
ments, but  as  of  December  1982,  no  agree- 
ment has  been  reached. 

Recommendation  No.  44 

■"All  Federal  agencies  should  have  the 
power  to  implement  a  tiered  system  of  regu- 
lation. This  should  include  the  power  to 
minimize  and  exempt  small  business  from 
various  regulations  and  reporting  require- 
ments as  well.  All  new  regulations  should  be 
designed  to  take  into  account  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  regulated  business.  All  present 
regulations  should  l)e  reviewed  to  see  if  they 
are  still  required." 

This  recommendation  has  been  enacted 
through  the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act. 
Public  Law  96-354.  For  a  further  discussion 
of  this  issue,  see  recommendations  41,  45 
and  46. 

Recommendation  No.  45 

"When  developing  rules,  forms,  and  guide- 
lines, regulatory  agencies  must  consult  with 
small  business  representatives  from  affected 
industries  and  advocates  assigned  to  each 
agency. 

"(a)  Consult  SBA  Office  of  Advocacy  and 
small  business  trade  associations  who 
should  be  given  sufficient  authority  and 
time  (90-180  days)  prior  to  publication  of 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaking)  to  influence 
regulators  if  a  proposed  rule  and/or  form 
would  have  an  impact  on  small  business. 

"(b)  Such  proposed  rules  should  reflect 
less  formal  administrative  procedures  for 
small  business. 

"(c)  Agencies  make  available  timely  infor- 
mation and  assistance,  within  30  days  in 
writing." 

Under  Public  Law  96-354.  the  Regulatory 
Flexibility  Act,  the  agency  promulgating 
any  rule  that  is  determined  to  have  a  signif- 
icant impact  on  small  entities  must  assure 
that  small  entities  are  given  the  opportuni- 
ty to  participate  in  the  rule-making. 


When  an  agency  is  required  to  published 
general  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  for 
any  proposed  rule,  it  must  prepare  and 
make  available  an  initial  regulatory  flexibil- 
ity analysis.  This  is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of 
the  general  notice.  The  agency  must  also 
transmit  a  copy  of  the  initial  regulatory 
flexibility  analysis  to  the  Chief  Counsel  for 
Advocacy  of  the  SBA.  When  an  agency  pro- 
mulgates a  final  rule,  it  shall  also  prepare  a 
final  regulatory  flexibility  analysis.  Copies 
of  this  analysis  are  made  available  to  the 
public  and  the  Office  of  Advocacy  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register  at  the  time 
that  the  final  rule  is  published. 

For  a  further  discussion,  see  recommenda- 
tions No.  41  and  46. 

ECONOmc  POUCY  AND  GOVERmiEirr  PROGRAMS 

Recommendation  No.  46 
In  previous  years,  small  business  has  not 
participated  actively  in  policy  making.  Their 
views  have  not  been  made  known  in  nation- 
al policy  making  circles.  The  delegates  at 
the  Conference  expressed  that  concern  and 
made  some  constructive  suggestions  for  fed- 
eral action,  they  focused  on  strengthening 
the  SBA's  Office  of  Advocacy,  elevating  the 
SBA  to  higher  levels  within  the  federal  hi- 
erarchy, and  getting  small  business  advo- 
cates assigned  to  federal  agencies. 

"Require  that  all  government  agencies 
which  develop  fiscal,  monetary,  legislative 
and  regulatory  policies/practices  shall 
submit  small  business  "economic  impact' 
sUtements  that  require  the  regulatory 
agencies  to  identify  the  anticipated  benefits 
and  to  justify  the  costs  of  Federal  regula- 
tory requirements  to  small  business.  In  addi- 
tion, all  regulatory  policies  shall  be  subject 
to  sunset  provisions  to  be  reviewed  every  5 
years  in  order  to  insure  that  only  cost  effec- 
tive regulations  shall  be  maintained  and  re- 
tained in  the  future." 

In  enacting  Public  Law  96-354.  the  Regu- 
latory Flexibility  Act,  Congress  directed  the 
agencies  to  take  certain  actions.  In  October 
and  April  of  each  year,  each  agency  must 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  regulatory 
flexibility  agenda,  including  a  description  of 
the  subject  area  of  any  rule  which  the 
agency  expects  to  propose  which  is  likely  to  , 
have  a  significant  economic  impact  on  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  small  entities. 

In  the  preparation  of  any  rule,  an  agency 
must  undertake  an  initial  regulatory  flexi- 
bility analysis  to  determine  the  potential 
impact  of  the  proposed  rule  on  small  enti- 
ties. Each  initial  regulatory  flexibility  anal- 
ysis shall  also  contain  a  description  of  any 
significant  alternatives  to  the  proposed  rule 
which  minimizes  any  significant  economic 
impact  of  the  proposed  rule  on  small  enti- 
ties. This  requirement  is  also  included  in  the 
analysis  that  the  agency  must  make  before 
publishing  a  final  rule. 

In  reviewing  rules  to  minimize  any  signifi- 
cant economic  impact  of  the  rule  on  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  small  entities  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  stated  objec- 
tives of  applicable  sUtutes.  the  agency  shall 
consider  the  following  factors: 

(1)  The  continued  need  for  the  rule; 

(2)  The  nature  of  complaints  or  comments 
received    concerning    the    rule    from    the , 
public; 

(3)  The  complexity  of  the  rule; 

(4)  The  extent  to  which  the  rule  overlaps, 
duplicates  or  conflicts  with  other  Federal 
rules,  and,  to  the  extent  feasible,  with  sUte 
and  local  governmental  rules; 

(5)  The  length  of  time  since  the  rule  has 
been  evaluated  or  the  degree  to  which  tech: 
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nology.  economic  conditions,  or  other  fac- 
tors have  changed  in  the  area  affected  by 
the  rule. 

Each  year  each  agency  shall  publish  in 
the  Federal  Register  a  list  of  rules  that  have 
a  significant  economic  impact  on  small  enti- 
ties which  are  to  be  reviewed  during  the  suc- 
ceeding 12  months. 

However,  this  statutory  requirement  is  ap- 
plicable to  regulations  only,  and  does  not 
apply  to  fiscal  monetary  or  legislative  poli- 
cies. 

In  addition,  the  Act  mandates  a  review  of 
all  existing  regulations  within  ten  years 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Regulatory 
Flexibility  Act,  and  within  ten  years  after 
the  promulgation  of  any  new  rule  adopted 
after  the  date  of  enactment.  In  the  Presi- 
dent's first  Report  to  Congress  on  the  State 
of  Small  Business  (March,  1982)  the  Presi- 
dent indicated  that  he  intends  to  direct 
agencies  to  accelerate  that  review  from  ten 
years  to  five  years.  As  of  E>ecember  1982, 
however,  no  such  directive  had  been  issued. 

For  a  further  discussion,  see  recommenda- 
tions 41  and  45. 

Recommendation  No.  47 

"The  Office  of  Advocacy  must  be  main- 
tained, reinforced  and  expanded  so  that  ac- 
tivity be  not  less  than  5%  of  the  SBA  salary 
and  expense  budget.  The  legislative  mission 
of  Advocacy  must  be  considered  the  number 
one  priority  of  SBA  and  the  Office  of  Advo- 
cacy. The  independence  of  that  function  of 
the  Office  of  Advocacy  must  be  protected  so 
that  it  may  continue  to  have  the  confidence 
of  the  small  business  community.  SBA's  Ad- 
vocacy budget  should  be  devoted  to  econom- 
ic research  and  analysis,  as  well  as  small 
business  advocacy.  Small  business  advo- 
cates, under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
SBA  Office  of  Advocacy,  shall  be  assigned 
to  OMB,  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Treasury, 
International  Trade  Policy  Committee  and 
other  regulatory  agencies." 

The  Office  of  Advocacy  is  responsible  for 
the  development  and  implementaiton  of  a 
Small  Business  Administration  Advocacy 
program,  including  the  representation  of 
small  business  interests,  the  analysis  of  the 
effects  of  federal  laws,  regulation  and  activi- 
ty on  small  business,  the  development  and 
utilization  of  a  small  business  data  base  to 
aid  in  this  analysis,  and  liaison  with  small 
business  and  small  business  organizations, 
and  the  public. 

The  office,  headed  by  a  Presidentially  ap- 
pointed, and  Senate  confirmed  Chief  Coun- 
sel, has  specific  statutory  authority  in  the 
legislation  creating  the  Office  to  present 
the  views  of  the  Office  directly  to  the  Con- 
gress. In  addition,  several  other  recent  stat- 
utes have  given  the  Chief  Counsel  specific 
functional  requirements,  including  report- 
ing directly  to  Congress.  There  has  been  no 
legislative  action  that  would  diminish  the 
Office's  independence. 

In  fiscal  year  1983.  the  budget  request  for 
the  Office  (including  salaries  and  funds  for 
all  research)  was  $5.6  million,  or  approxi- 
mately 2.5  percent  of  SBA's  total  non-disas- 
ter assistance  salaries  and  expenses. 

With  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  recom- 
mendation concerning  small  business  advo- 
cates, no  other  agency  has  advocates  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Chief  Counsel.  SBA's 
regional  offices  each  have  a  regional  advo- 
cate that  reports  to  the  Chief  Counsel.  For 
a  simUar  issue,  see  recommendation  49. 
Recommendation  No.  48 

"The  merger  and  acquisition  anti-trust 
laws  should  be  amended  to:  (1)  inhibit  mo- 
nopoly and  conglomerate  growth  of  giant 


companies,  provided  safeguards  are  built  in 
to  protect  the  needs  of  small  business;  (2) 
prohibit  dual  distribution  that  adversely  af- 
fects wholesalers,  distributors,  dealers,  re- 
tailers, and  franchises:  and  (3)  prevent  the 
termination  or  non-renewal  of  wholesalers, 
distributors,  dealers,  retailers  and  fran- 
chises without  good  legal  cause." 

With  respect  to  the  recommendations  to 
amend  laws  to  inhibit  monopoly  and  con- 
glomerate growth,  although  several  bills 
have  been  introduced  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  to  prohibit  mergers  between  and 
among  companies  which  exceed  a  certain 
"size",  no  significant  action  has  been  taken 
on  them. 

The  1982  Tax  Equity  Act  (Public  Law  07- 
348)  made  changes  in  the  tax  laws  relating 
to  mergers  and  acquisitions.  Under  the  new 
law,  the  partial  liquidation  provisions  of 
prior  laws  are  repealed  with  respect  to  dis- 
tributions made  to  corporate  shareholders. 
Such  distributions  will  be  treated  as  divi- 
dends unless  one  of  the  prior  law  exchange 
provisions  is  met.  Distributions  in  redemp- 
tion of  stoclc  made  to  noncorporate  share- 
holders resulting  from  a  partial  liquidation 
(as  defined  under  prior  law)  will  still  qualify 
for  capital  gain  treatment  under  revised  re- 
demption rules.  These  changes  are  generally 
effective  for  distributions  after  August  31, 
1982.  The  new  tax  law  repeals  most  of  the 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  a  corpo- 
ration must  recognize  gain  on  a  distribution 
of  appreciated  property  in  redemption  of  its 
stock,  but  does  add  new  exceptions.  The 
result  of  these  changes  is  that  a  distributing 
corporation  can  no  longer  be  assured  of  non- 
recognition  on  an  in-kind  distribution. 

Under  the  new  provision,  a  corporate  pur- 
chaser has  75  days,  after  a  qualifying  acqui- 
sition of  80  percent  or  more  of  the  stock  of 
an  acquired  corporation,  to  elect  to  treat 
the  acquired  corporation  as  if  it  had  sold  all 
of  its  assets  in  a  complete  liquidation  gener- 
ally resulting  in  nonrecognition  on  the  date 
of  the  stock  purchase.  Once  the  election  is 
made,  the  acquired  corporation's  tax  at- 
tributes are  terminated  and  the  basis  of  its 
assets  are  adjusted,  as  of  the  stock  acquisi- 
tion date,  to  reflect  the  price  paid  for  the 
stock. 

Under  the  new  law,  where  stock  of  one 
corporation  is  transferred  to  a  second  "con- 
trolled" corporation  and,  as  part  of  the  con- 
sideration for  the  transfer,  the  second  cor- 
poration either  assumes  a  liability  or  dis- 
tributes stock  (other  than  common  stock)  or 
property,  for  purposes  of  certain  anti-bail- 
out provisions,  earnings  and  profits  of  the 
first  corporation  are  attributed  to  the 
second  corporation. 

With  respect  to  the  prohibition  on  dual 
distribution,  the  Robinson-Patman  Act  al- 
ready generally  prohibits  such  action.  In 
the  97th  Congress,  several  committees  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate,  including  both 
Small  Business  Committees,  have  held  hear- 
ings on  the  Reagan  Administration's  en- 
forcement of  the  antitrust  laws. 

With  respect  to  the  prevention  of  termi- 
nations, only  two  legislative  proposals  have 
been  provided  at  the  Federal  level.  In  1978, 
Congress  enacted  the  Petroleum  Marketing 
Practices  Act  (Public  Law  95-297).  Under 
that  law.  gasoline  dealers  are  provided  a 
statutory  scheme  that  establishes  proce- 
dures governing  the  termination  or  non-re- 
newal of  these  dealer/franchisers. 

In  addition,  in  1978,  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  adopted  'Disclosure  Require- 
ments and  Prohibitions  Concerning  Fran- 
chising and  Business  Opportunity  Ventures 
(16  CFR  Part  436).  The  rule  addresses  the 


problems  of  nondisclosure  and  misrepresen- 
tation which  arises  when  prospective 
franchisees  purchase  franchises.  The  rule 
requires  disclosure  of  important  facts  about 
the  franchise  relationship,  including  terms 
relating  to  the  termination,  cancellation 
and  renewal  of  the  franchise  agreement. 
The  rule  does  not  regulate  the  substantive 
terms  of  the  franchise  relationship,  howev- 
er. 

In  1980,  Congress  enacted  the  Soft  Drink 
Interbrand  Competition  Act  (Public  Law  96- 
308).  Basically,  this  law  permits  soft  drink 
bottlers  to  operate  under  clearly-defined 
territorial  restraints  against  intrabrand 
competition  without  creating  a  violation  of 
the  antitrust  laws. 

During  1981  and  1982,  Congress  consid- 
ered, but  did  not  approve,  the  Retail  Deal- 
ers Agreement  Act  (S.  1256:  H.R.  7106).  The 
bill  would  make  it  illegal  for  a  manufacturer 
to  fraudulently  induce  a  dealer  to  enter  into 
an  agreement,  to  not  act  in  good  faith  in 
terminating  an  agreement,  and  to  fail  to 
provide  sixty  days  notice  to  existing  dealers 
before  appointing  a  new  dealer  in  the  same 
area.  Hearings  have  been  held  on  this  pro- 
posal, and  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
favorably  reported  the  proposal.  No  further 
Congressional  action  has  been  taken  on  the 
bill. 

In  addition,  both  the  House  and  Senate 
considered  the  "Small  Business  Motor  Fuels 
Marketer  Preservation  Act".  In  the  Senate, 
this  bill  (S.  326)  which  was  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  is 
designed  to  promote  the  viability  of  small 
business  engaged  in  gasoline  marketing  by 
eliminating  direct  competition  from  the 
major  refiners. 

Recommendation  No.  49 

"The  SBA  should  be  directed  to  imple- 
ment the  following  changes: 

"(a)  The  duties  of  the  Administrator  of 
the  SBA  shall  include  the  additional  func- 
tion of  chairing  a  new  group,  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch,  to  be  known  as  the  'Ek;o- 
nomic  Policy  Planning  Committee  for  Small 
Business'  to  advise  the  President  of  small 
business  matters.  The  new  committee  shall 
consist  of  the  following:  high  level  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
Treasury,  and  Council  of  Economic  Advi- 
sors. 

"(b)  The  SBA  Bank  Certification  Program 
should  be  expanded  so  that  the  SBA  can 
devote  more  of  its  resources  In  terms  of  per- 
sonnel and  funding  to  small  business  advo- 
cacy. 

"(c)  The  Office  of  Advocacy  must  be 
maintained,  reinforced  and  expanded  so 
that  activity  be  not  less  that  5  percent  of 
the  SBA  salary  and  expense  budget.  The  in- 
dependence of  the  function  of  the  Office  of 
Advocacy  must  be  protected  so  that  it  may 
continue  to  have  the  confidence  of  the  small 
business  community.  Small  Business  Advo- 
cates should  be  assigned  to  OMB,  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board,  the  Treasury  E>epart- 
ment.  and  regulatory  agencies,  under  gener- 
al guidelines  from  the  Office  of  Advocacy  of 
the  SBA." 

With  respect  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  rec- 
ommendation, no  action  has  been  taken. 
One  resolution  has  been  introducted  in  the 
Senate  (S.  Con.  Res.  91)  and  the  House  (H. 
Con.  Res.  332)  that  expressed  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  President  invite  the 
Administrator  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration to  participate  fully  in  the  meetings 
of  the  Cabinet  Council  on  Economic  Affairs. 
No  action  has  been  taken  on  these  propos- 
als. 


With  respect  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  rec- 
ommendation see  the  discussion  in  recom- 
mendation 36. 

With  respect  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  rec- 
ommendation, see  the  discussion  in  recom- 
mendation 47. 

Recommendation  No.  SO 
"Small  business  representation  in  econom- 
ic and  regulatory  decision-making  should  be 
increased.  This  should  include,  but  not  be 
restricted  to  the  following  steps  by  the 
President: 

"1.  Seek  the  counsel  of  the  SBA  Adminis- 
trator and  representative  small  business  ex- 
ecutives in  developing  policy. 

"2.  Appoint  a  small  business  executive  as  a 
senior  advisor  on  the  White  House  Domestic 
Policy  Staff. 

"3.  Direct  that  small  business  advocates  be 
assigned  to  the  OMB,  FRB,  Treasury  De- 
partment and  regulatory  agencies,  under 
general  guidelines  from  the  Office  of  Advo- 
cacy at  the  SBA. 

"4.  Appoint  small  business  persons  to  all 
national  boards,  commissions  and  advisory 
committees  whose  work  impacts  on  small 
business." 

Ttlis  recommendation  provides  sugges- 
tions on  actions  that  the  President  should 
take  to  increase  small  business  representa- 
tion. This  recommendation  is  similar  to  rec- 
ommendation 49  which  focuses  on  the  Small 
Business  Administration. 

With  respect  to  subsection  (I)  of  the  rec- 
ommendation, no  formal  process  has  been 
established  by  the  President.  Of  course,  a 
consultation  process  with  SBA  and  small 
business  groups  on  an  ad-hoc  basis  as  issues 
warrant  has  occurred. 

With  respect  to  subsection  (2)  of  this  rec- 
ommendation, although  there  is  not  a  small 
business  "executive"  per  se  on  the  White 
House  staff,  the  President  has  a  Special  As- 
sistant for  business  within  the  Office  of 
Public  Liaison  who  serves  as  a  contact  for 
small  business. 

With  respect  to  subsection  (3)  of  this  rec- 
ommendation, no  action  has  been  taken. 
This  portion  of  the  recommendation  has 
also  been  incorporated  in  recommendation 
47. 

With  respect  to  subsection  (4)  of  this  rec- 
ommendation, no  specific  action  has  been 
taken.  However,  small  business  representa- 
tives have  been  made  members  of  advisory 
committees  in  agencies  other  that  SBA  on 
matters  dealing  with  small  business  issues. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 

Recommendation  No.  SI 
This  issue  received  limited  attention  at 
the  Conference  because  most  delegates  were 
unfamiliar  with  export  opportunities.  In- 
creasing small  business  potential  for  con- 
tributing to  exports,  however,  is  a  major 
source  for  reversing  the  U.S.  trade  balance. 
At  the  Conference,  delegates  concerned 
about  international  trade  discussed  a  wide 
variety  of  measures,  from  ways  to  focus  na- 
tional policy  to  specific  tax  incentives  to 
stimulate  small  business  trade  in  foreign 
markets.  Their  final  recommendations  fo- 
cused on  tax  measures,  better  loan  and  edu- 
cational programs,  greater  use  of  trade  ex- 
hibits, and  a  more  organized  government  ap- 
proach to  export  programs. 

Recommendation  No.  SI 
"Congress  should  broaden  the  tax  deferral 
options  of  the  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporation  and  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  an  American  Trading  Company 
which  would  automatically  qualify  as  a 
DISC.  Tax  deferral  options  should  include 
the    following    additional    provisions    for 


DISCs:  (1)  allow  for  deduction  of  twice  the 
monies  expended  for  participation  in  any 
bona  fide  overseas  trade  fair  by  a  DISC:  (2) 
allow  for  deduction  of  twice  the  amount  of 
premiums  paid  to  Eximbank  and  FCIA,  as 
legal  deductions  prior  to  payment  of  DISC 
taxes:  (3)  increase  the  $100,000  exemption 
clause  to  $500,000:  (4)  provide  for  a  graduat- 
ed tax  on  deemed  distribution'  from 
$500,000  for  $50  million,  and  a  standard  rate 
of  50  percent  levied  on  over  $50  million:  (5) 
exempt  new  DISCs  from  any  "deemed  distri- 
bution' requirement  for  at  least  the  first 
three  years  of  operation:  and  (6)  provide  for 
the  elimination  of  existing  incremental  pro- 
vision of  DISC  regulations.  Congress  should 
provide  within  the  tax  structure  an  Export- 
er's Allowance'  or  tax  deduction  which 
would  apply  in  the  trade  of  all  goods  abroad 
by  granting  an  allowance  for  75  percent  of 
the  marketing  expenditures  incurred  by  the 
exporter." 

A  Domestic  International  Sales  Corpora- 
tion does  not  pay  the  U.S.  tax,  and  its  share- 
holders escape  current  tax  on  a  portion  of 
its  earnings  because  only  50  percent  of 
those  earnings  are  deemed  distributed  to 
them  each  year.  After  figuring  the  DISC'S 
taxable  income,  certain  items  taxed  to 
shareholders  under  other  provisions  are 
subtracted  from  that  income.  Under  the 
Code,  50  percent  of  the  remainder  is  a 
deemed  dividend  distribution,  which  is  tax- 
able to  the  shareholder. 

No  action  has  been  taken  on  the  specific 
tax  recommendations  relating  to  DISC.  In 
fact  under  the  Tax  Equity  Act  (Public  Law 
97-248),  the  "deemed  distribution"  is  in- 
creased to  57 'A  percent.  Furthermore,  the 
Act  characterized  the  Ux  "benefit"  (either 
the  50  percent),  or  after  tax  year  1982  the 
42^4  percent)  as  a  preference  item  for  pur- 
pose of  the  corporate  minimum  tax. 

Bills  have  been  introduced  in  House  (H.R. 
5179)  and  the  Senate  (S.  2708)  that  would 
permit  DISC  benefits  to  be  transferred  to 
foreign  corporations.  No  action  has  been 
taken  on  either  of  these  proposals,  however. 
Congress  has  passed  the  Export  Trading 
Company  Act  (Public  Law  97-290).  designed 
to  encourage  exports  by  facilitating  the  for- 
mation and  operation  of  export  trading 
companies.  No  provision  in  that  legislation, 
however,  confers  automatic  DISC  status  on 
any  certified  export  trading  company. 
Recommendation  No.  S2 
"Eximbank  should  establish  a  special 
small  business  funding  program  through 
commercial  banks,  and  should  consider  dis- 
cotuiting  loans  to  support  international 
sales  and  should  develop  a  cooperative  pro- 
gram with  the  SBA  for  pre-export  financ- 
ing." 

The  Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United 
States  does  have  a  loan  program  operated  in 
conjunction  with  commercial  banlts. 

The  Discount  Loan  Program  enables  com- 
mercial banks  to  extend  fixed-rate  medium- 
term  export  loans  by  providing  stand-by  as- 
surance that  the  banks  can  borrow  from  Ex- 
imbank against  the  outstanding  value  of 
medium-term  export  notes.  Commercial 
banks  are  reluctant  to  provide  fixed  interest 
rates  on  medium-term  transactions  because 
of  the  substantial  fluctuations  in  their  cost 
of  funds.  In  many  instances,  however,  fixed 
rate  financing  is  necessary  for  the  U.S.  ex- 
porter to  obtain  a  foreign  order. 

Eximbank  will  Issue  advance  commit- 
ments to  make  fixed-rate  loans  to  eligible 
U.S.  commercial  banks  when  the  applicant 
bank  is  not  prepared  to  offer  fixed-rate  fi- 
nancing unless  Eximbank  provides  a  dis- 
count commitment. 


Eximbank's  loan  commitment  covers  up  to 
65  percent  of  the  contract  price  of  an  export 
sale  financed  by  the  U.S.  bank  on  terms 
ranging  from  366  days  to  5  years.  The  U.S. 
bank  either  purchases  the  debt  obligation 
from  a  U.S.  exporter  or  receives  it  from  the 
foreign  purchaser  if  the  U.S.  bank  finances 
the  buyer  directly. 

Eximbank's  loan  commitment  provides 
the  applicant  bank  with  the  assurance  that 
it  can  fund  its  own  fixed  rate  loan  with  Ex- 
imbank should  interest  rates  and  the  cost  of 
money  rise. 

The  Discount  Loan  Program  is  a  standby 
mechanism.  A  bank  will  usually  request  dis- 
bursement from  Eximbank  when  the  cost  of 
alternative  sources  of  money  is  greater  than 
Eximbank's  committed  discount  loan  rate. 
The  bank  can  repay  the  loans  as  soon  as  the 
alternative  cost  of  funds  is  less  than  Exim- 
bank's lending  rate.  A  commercial  bank  may 
draw  the  discount  loan  once  for  each  com- 
mitment. 

Special  Discount  Loan  Guidelines  for  Small 
Manufacturers 

Eximbank  provides  increased  discount 
loan  support  to  small  U.S.  manufacturing 
companies  engaged  in  medium  term  exports. 
For  small  manufacturers,  Eximbank  will 
lend  85  percent  of  the  U.S.  contract  value  at 
the  Direct  Credit  Rate  in  effect  on  the  date 
a  completed  application  is  received  at  Exim- 
bank. For  small  manufacturers,  Eximbank's 
Discount  Rate  is  currently  equal  to  the 
Direct  Credit  Rate.  12  percent  per  annum. 

For  this  Program  only,  small  manufactur- 
ers are  defined  as  companies  which  together 
with  all  affiliates,  subsidiaries  and  parent 
companies  had  total  gross  annual  sales  of 
$25  million  or  less  in  the  previous  fiscal 
year.  (Evidence  of  sales  volume  and  compa- 
ny affiliations  must  be  submitted  with  the 
applications.) 

If  a  bank  (as  exporter  of  record)  or  suppli- 
er, agent,  export  management  company, 
etc.,  is  selling  products  of  a  "small  manufac- 
turer," the  transaction  will  be  eligible  under 
this  loan  category  if  the  eligibility  of  the 
manufacturer  of  the  products  is  established. 

In  an  effort  to  increase  the  level  of  U.S. 
exports  and  the  number  of  U.S.  exporters. 
Eximbank  developed  a  Small  Business  Pro- 
gram in  1978  which  offers  increased  cover- 
age against  the  political  and  commercial 
risks  of  non-payment  on  a  U.S.  exporter's 
foreign  sales.  These  incentives,  available 
under  Eximbank's  Bank  Guarantee  Pro- 
gram and  the  Export  Credit  Insurance  Pro- 
gram offered  in  cooperation  with  the  For- 
eign Credit  Insurance  Association  (FCIA), 
are  available  to  firms  with  net  worth  of 
$2  000  000  or  less  who  have  had  average 
annual  export  sales  of  $750,000  or  less 
during  the  preceding  two  fiscal  years  and 
have  not  utilized  Eximbank  or  FCIA  pro- 
gram since  January  1,  1975. 

Little,  if  any  lending  for  small  businesses 
have  been  made  through  the  Eximbank's 
direct  loan  program.  Under  one  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  (S.  2781,  the  Export- 
Import  Small  Business  Assistance  Act  of 
1982)  Exim  would  be  required  to  set-aside  12 
percent  of  its  annual  direct  loan  authority 
for  loans  of  less  than  $5  million.  However, 
no  action  has  been  taken  on  this  proposal. 

In  addition,  section  112  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Export  Expansion  Act  of  1980  (Public 
Law  96-481)  establishes  within  the  Small 
Business  Administration  an  export  revolving 
line  of  credit  program  to  enable  small  busi- 
ness concerns  to  develop  foreign  markets 
and  for  pre-export  financing  this  revolving 
line  of  credit  may  be  made  directly  by  SBA. 
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or  through  a  guarantee  for  not  to  exceed 
eighteen  months.  The  maximum  amount  of 
the  line  of  credit  is  $500,000. 

Recommendation  No.  S3 

"The  Federal  Government  should  estab- 
lish field  one-stop  service  shops  to  include 
export  service  of  all  Federal  agencies  under 
the  guidance  of  the  E>epartment  of  Com- 
merce." 

SUtus:  Under  Section  113  of  Public  Law 
96-481.  Congress  esUblished  within  SBA 
the  Office  of  International  Trade.  This 
office  is  to  promote  sales  opportunities  for 
small  business  goods  and  services  abroad. 
The  law  states  that  the  Office  is  to  provide: 

(1)  Access  to  current  export  information 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce: 

(2)  Current  lists  of  financial  institutions 
that  finance  export  operations: 

(3)  A  directory  of  current  Federal,  region- 
al, state  and  private  sector  programs  that 
provide  export  information  and  aid  to  small 
business:  and 

(4)  Reports  on  market  conditions,  sources 
of  financing,  export  promotion  programs 
and  other  information  pertaining  to  the 
needs  of  small  business  exporting  firms. 

This  public  law  also  directs  that  there  be 
established  an  export  promotion  center  in 
each  of  two  district  offices  of  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  located  in  metropolitan 
areas  where  district  offices  of  SBA  and  IRS 
exist.  Each  export  promotion  center  shall 
serve  as  a  one-stop  information  center  or 
Federal  Government  export  assistance,  fi- 
nancing programs  available  to  small  busi- 
ness and  other  provisions  of  law  governing 
exporting  for  small  business.  Representa- 
tives from  Commerce.  SBA,  IRS,  the 
Export-Import  Banic  and  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation  were  all  desig- 
nated to  provide  staff  for  the  centers 

The  statutory  requirement  for  these  cen- 
ters expires  on  October  1, 1983. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  established 
the  two  centers  in  Milwaukee.  Wisconsin 
and  Charleston.  South  Carolina.  At  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  hearings  on 
August  19,  1982,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce reviewed  the  performance  of  these 
two  centers,  but  recommended  that  the  au- 
thority not  be  continued. 

Recommendation  No.  S4 
"The  President  and  Congress  should  con- 
solidate under  an  existing  cabinet  level  de- 
partment, a  unified  world  trade  administra- 
tion. It  would  be  responsible  for  all  trade 
policy  functions  of  the  various  agencies  and 
departments.  Its  objective  would  be  to  maxi- 
mize the  international  competitive 
strengths  of  U.S.  Small  Business  with  sup- 
port and  goals  for  minority,  women-owned 
and  disadvantaged  business  and  specific  pro- 
grams developed  to  utilize  their  units  of 
technological,  educational,  cultural,  lan- 
guage and  political  expertise." 

The  trade  functions  of  the  United  States 
Government,  while  having  been  consolidat- 
ed in  the  past  several  years,  still  remains  di- 
vided between  several  departments  and 
agencies. 

In  January.  1980.  President  Carter  reorga- 
nized ITA  as  part  of  a  reorganization  of 
trade  functions  in  the  Executive  Branch. 
The  trade  reorganization  consolidates  in  the 
Commerce  Department  the  operation  of  the 
U.S.  Government's  nonagricultural  trade 
functions.  Commerce  traditionally  has  had 
major  responsibilities  in  export  promotion, 
trade  adjustment  assistance  and  export  con- 
trol. The  reorganization  strengthens  Com- 


merce's lead  role  in  export  promotion  in  two 
ways.  First,  it  assigns  to  Commerce  the  re- 
sponsibility for  commercial  representatives 
abroad  and  transfers  to  Commerce  the  com- 
mercial attache  positions  in  65  countries 
abroad.  Second,  the  reorganization  assigns 
to  Commerce  responsibility  for  implement- 
ing the  agreements  resulting  from  the  Mul- 
tilateral Trade  Negotiations  (MTN)  through 
education  and  promotion  programs,  techni- 
cal assistance  to  the  private  sector,  and  de- 
velopment of  data  bases  for  monitoring  pur- 
poses. These  activities  are  overseen  by  the 
newly  created  Under  Secretary  for  Interna- 
tional Trade. 

A  key  feature  of  the  reorganization  is  the 
designation  of  an  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Trade  Development.  This  position  creates  a 
central  management  focus  to  ensure  effec- 
tive coordination  of  all  ITA  Trade  Develop- 
ment responsibilities. 

The  reorganization  transferred  the  func- 
tions of  commercial  officers  in  U.S.  emlras- 
sies  abroad  from  State  to  Conunerce.  On 
April  1.  1980.  the  Department  of  Commerce 
inaugurated  the  new  Foreign  Commercial 
Service.  The  reorganization  also  consolidat- 
ed all  country  marketing  and  international 
economic  policy  under  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  International  Economic  Policy. 

In  an  effort  to  specifically  increase  the 
flow  of  export  information  in  a  timely  and 
useful  form  to  small  business.  Congress  leg- 
islatively established  (Public  Law  96-481) 
within  the  Small  Business  Administration 
an  Office  of  International  Trade.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  Office  is  to  provide  small  busi- 
ness with  access  to  current  and  complete 
export  information,  including  the  use  of 
export  development  specialists  in  each  SBA 
regional  office,  and  encouraging  greater 
small  business  participation  in  Commerce 
Department  export  in  development  pro- 
grams. 

Other  departments  and  agencies  which 
continue  to  play  an  important  role  in  the 
area  of  export  policy  and  trade  development 
are  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative,  the  De- 
partments of  State.  Justice  and  Agriculture, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  Foreign 
Credit  Insurance  Association  (these  latter 
two  specifically  with  respect  to  financial  as- 
sistance). 

Recommendation  No.  55 
"Congress  should  provide  for  support  and 
expand  the  use  of  all  officially  recognized 
Trade  Pairs.  Exhibits,  and  Trade  Centers 
abroad  with  small  business  participation: 
continue  to  encourage  the  Department  of 
Commerce  to  increase  the  promotion  of  for- 
eign buyer  and  foreign  visitor  travel  to  the 
United  States:  and  develop  a  program  utiliz- 
ing the  cultural,  language  and  political  ex- 
pertise of  all  Americans,  especially  ethnic 
groups,  to  assist  in  preparing,  implementing 
and  utilizing  a  sales  package  for  use  in  ex- 
panding International  Trade  in  all  world 
markets." 

Considerable  Congressional  and  Executive 
Branch  action  has  been  taken  to  increase 
exports  generally  and  small  business  partici- 
pation in  particular  in  trade  fairs  and 
shows.  For  example,  the  E>epartment  of 
Commerce  regularly  provides  three  types  of 
trade  mission  programs.  The  trade  mission, 
with  its  one-on-one  individual  appointments 
arranged  for  each  participant,  provides  a 
unique  opportunity  for  a  small  business  ex- 
ecutive to  meet  potential  agents,  distribu- 
tors and  buyers  in  countries  where  the  com- 
pany has  no  commercial  contacts. 

The  Specialized  Trade  Mission  brings  to- 
gether a  group  of  business  executives,  usual- 
ly from  seven  to  twelve,  in  a  specific  indus- 


trial sector  for  which  market  research  has 
identified  strong  potential  market  opportu- 
nities in  one  or  more  countries.  These  ex- 
ecutives normally  travel  to  three  countries 
with  similar  commercial  needs  in  the  same 
geographic  area.  The  objective  of  a  Special- 
ized Trade  Mission  and  the  principal  feature 
of  the  program  is  the  preplanned  individual 
business  appointments  reflecting  the  specif- 
ic marketing  objectives  of  each  mission 
member. 

The  Trade  Mission  members  identify  their 
products/services  and  provide  sales  litera- 
ture: pay  their  own  transportation  and  sub- 
sistence expenses:  and  pay  a  contribution  to 
the  Department  of  Conunerce  to  cover  the 
shared  operational,  promotional  and  hospi- 
tality costs  of  the  mission. 

Seminar  Missions 
The  seminar  form  of  the  trade  mission 
technique  is  employed  when  the  complexity 
of  the  product  theme  or  other  market-relat- 
ed factors  indicate  that  the  mission  will  be 
more  effective  as  a  promotional  vehicle  if  it 
includes  a  technical  orientation  segment.  A 
Seminar  Mission  program  includes,  there- 
fore, a  state-of-the-art  seminar.  In  all  other 
respects,  the  Seminar  Mission  is  similar  to 
the  Specialized  Trade  Mission. 

Catalog  Exhibitions 

Catalog  Exhibitions  represent  the  major 
part  of  the  U.S.  sales  promotion  activities  in 
some  remote  small  markets  where  major  in- 
dustrial equipment  exhibitions  are  not  feasi- 
ble. Catalog  exhibitions  also  serve  industry 
as  an  American  presence  at  international 
trade  fairs  and  exhibitions. 

The  Catalog  Exhibition  Program  is  de- 
signed specifically  to  aid  small  businesses  in 
the  United  States  to  obtain  market  expo- 
sure and  develop  contacts  overseas.  Requir- 
ing no  expenditure  of  time  or  money  by  a 
company  marketing  executive,  a  firm  that 
has  no  expertise  in  exporting  can  investi- 
gate the  market  for  its  products  in  one  or 
more  countries  at  extremely  low  cost. 

The  Small  Business  Administration  has 
recently  (July,  1982)  signed  separate  inter- 
agency agreements  with  the  International 
Trade  Administration  and  the  National  Oce- 
anic and  Atmospheric  Administration  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Agricul- 
ture Department's  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service. 

The  NOAA  agreement  stipulates  that 
SBA  will,  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service,  select  12  small 
U.S.  fishery  firms  to  take  part  in  foreign 
trade  shows  designed  to  help  small  firms  to 
sell  fish  and  shellfish  products  abroad.  The 
SBA  will  pay  the  small  firms'  trade  show 
participation  fees. 

Under  the  agreement  signed  with  FAS, 
SBA  will  fund  participation  and  shipping 
fees  connected  with  foreign  trade  shows  of 
20  small  firms  which  produce  agriculture 
products. 

In  addition,  the  Congress  has  passed  the 
Export  Trading  Company  Act  of  1982 
(Public  Law  97-290).  The  law  is  designed  to 
permit  and  encourage  the  formation  of  pri- 
vately organized  export  trading  companies 
which  will  assist  businesses  in  overcoming 
the  barriers  to  increasing  export  opportuni- 
ties. 

In  addition,  several  department  and  agen- 
cies provide  important  information  to  small 
businesses  on  export  opportunities.  Primary 
governmental  sources  of  information  in- 
clude the  U.S.  Commerce  Service  and  the 
export  promotion  specialists  in  the  Small 
Business  Administration's  regional  offices. 


For  a  further  discussion  of  organization  re- 
sponsibilities, see  recommendation  54. 

The  implementation  of  this  recommenda- 
tion requires  a  continuing  commitment  to 
increasing  small  business  participation  in 
exporting. 

EDUCATION,  TRAmiNC  AND  ASSISTANCE 

Recommendation  56 

Many  small  companies  go  out  of  business 
within  five  years,  due  primarily  to  a  lack  of 
managerial  expertise.  The  delegates  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  for  management  aid 
from  the  private  sector  instead  of  from  gov- 
ernment. There  is  a  need  for  a  systematic, 
national  program  of  education  to  encourage 
entrepreneurship,  one  that  would  entail  not 
only  initial  education,  but  also  continuing 
management  assistance  and  some  means  to 
update  specific  skills.  Closely  allied  to  edu- 
cation, in  the  delegates'  view,  is  the  need  to 
improve  public  awareness  of  the  problems 
and  potential  of  small  business. 

"A  Small  Business  Educational  Task 
Force  for  entrepreneurial  educational  train- 
ing shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  and 
coordinated  by  the  Office  of  Advocacy.  Task 
Force  members  shall  come  primarily  from 
small  business  to  initiate,  promote  and  de- 
velop the  incentives  for  demographlcally 
projectionable,  formal,  business  planning 
and  case  history-type  continuing  education 
and  public  awareness  (through  all  media)  in 
small  business.  Mandate  to  the  Task  Force 
shall  be  to  come  up  with  self-liquidating 
(pay  for  themselves)  programs  for  the  bene- 
fit of  small  business.  This  should  be 
achieved  within  120  days." 

No  action  has  been  taken  on  this  recom- 
mendation. 

Recommendation  No.  57 

"The  Small  Business  Administration's 
management  assistance  program  should  be 
strengthened  and  expanded  by  allocating  a 
greater  portion  of  the  Agency's  total  re- 
sources to  reflect  an  increased  emphasis  on 
management  assistance  rather  than  the  tra- 
ditional emphasis  on  financial  assistance." 

The  Small  Business  Administration,  and 
the  Congress,  have  given  increased  atten- 
tion to  the  structure,  and  program  delivery. 
of  the  management  assistance  programs  of 
the  agency.  The  regular  management  assist- 
ance programs  of  SBA,  include  direct  coun- 
selling, the  Small  Business  Institute,  use  of 
volunteers  through  SCORE  and  ACE,  and  a 
variety  of  pre-business  workshops  and  coop- 
erative management  assistance  with  the  pri- 
vate sector.  This  Increased  attention  to  the 
management  assistance  functions  of  the 
agency  includes  the  1980  creation  of  a  statu- 
tory, pilot,  small  business  development 
center  program  (lasting  until  1984  under  the 
terms  of  Public  Law  96-302).  However,  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration's budget  request  for  all  manage- 
ment assistance  programs  (including 
SBDC's)  was  less  than  in  fiscal  year  1982  in 
both  actual  dollars  and  as  a  percentage  of 
the  non-disaster  portion  of  the  agency's 
total  salaries  and  expenses. 

As  required  by  statute.  SBA  has  contract- 
ed for  an  evaluation  of  the  Small  Business 
I>evelopment  Center  program  in  early  1983. 
It  is  likely  that  an  extensive  Congressional 
review  of  all  of  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration's management  assistance  programs 
will  be  conducted  by  Congress  in  1983. 
RecommeTidation  No.  58 

"A  National  Policy  should  be  established 
for  the  support  of  entrepreneurial  educa- 
tion and  training,  continuing  education  and 
management  assistance,  provided  by  the 
public  and  private  sector,  as  an  opportunity 


for  every  American  who  wishes  to  own  his 
or  her  small  business  and  should  receive  rec- 
ognition as  a  priority  from  the  highest 
levels  of  government." 

No  action  has  been  taken  on  this  recom- 
mendation. For  a  discussion  of  a  related 
matter,  see  recommendation  No.  57. 

Recommendation  No.  59 
"Establish  'One-Stop  Shops'  under  the  co- 
ordination of  SBA  for  small  business  assist- 
ance programs  utilizing  effective  informa- 
tion systems  and  management  assistance 
programs  to  serve  the  small  business  com- 
munity on  the  local  level,  with  primary  im- 
plementation occurring  through  the  private 
sector,  existing  agencies  and  existing  organi- 
zations." 

The  Small  Business  Administration's  vari- 
ous management  assistance  programs,  par- 
ticularly the  pilot  SBE>C  program,  are  de- 
signed to  provide  either  one-stop,  or  on-site 
consultation  for  the  small  business.  For  a 
discussion  of  a  related  issue  regarding  ex- 
ports, see  recommendation  53. 

Recommendation  No.  60 

"Congress  should  enact  legislation  that 
would  provide  tax  credits  or  other  tax  incen- 
tives for:  (a)  Expenses  incurred  to  educate 
small  business  owners  and  operators  regard- 
ing the  management  of  business:  and  (b)  Ex- 
penses incurred  to  conduct  continuing  edu- 
cation and  training  and  to  provide  on-the- 
job  entrepreneurship  experience." 

While  the  general  issue  of  labor  training 
is  receiving  a  great  deal  of  attention,  the 
specific  measures  proposed  above  have  not 
been  enacted.  Concern  over  the  lack  of 
needed  skills  among  the  lalior  force  is 
prompting  debate  over  what  needs  to  be 
done.  As  a  result,  new  job  training  legisla- 
tion was  recently  signed  into  law  that  will 
focus  principally  on  the  low  income  unem- 
ployed, and  on  permanently  displaced  work- 
ers. It  is  very  likely  that  special  tax  incen- 
tives for  private  sector  training  of  employ- 
ees will  receive  attention  in  the  next  Con- 
gress.* 


OFFICER  OP  THE  YEAR  AWARD 
TO  GREG  PARMAN  AND 
THOMAS  L.  SMITH 

•  Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  month,  the  congressional  chapter 
of  the  Exchange  Club  honored  two 
U.S.  Capitol  Police  officers,  Greg 
Parman,  of  Brownstown,  Ind.,  and 
Thomas  L.  Smith. 

They  were  honored  for  their  courage 
and  service  to  the  community  after  a 
dangerous  chase  and  capture  of  an 
armed  shooting  suspect  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Capitol. 

The  Officer  of  the  Year  Award  was 
presented  because  of  the  special  hero- 
ism they  displayed  on  August  16,  1982, 
but  their  dedicated  service  throughout 
the  year  should  not  go  unrecognized. 

I  have  brought  this  award  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  for  two  reasons: 
I  am  proud  of  Greg  Parman  who  was 
my  constituent  and  because  the  award 
serves  as  a  remifider  of  the  courage 
each  police  officer  must  display  daily. 

We  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  not  only 
to  Greg  Parman  and  Thomas  Smith, 
but  to  every  police  officer  who  has 
risked  his  life  in  the  performance  of 
duty.* 


SCLERODERMA  AWARENESS 
WEEK 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  75,  introduced  by  my 
friend  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Snofs).  to 
designate  the  week  of  June  12  through 
June  18  of  this  year  as  "National 
Scleroderma  Awareness  Week."  I  wish 
to  explain  why  we  feel  it  is  important 
to  bring  attention  to  this  little-known 
disease,  which  is  a  form  of  arthritis. 

First,  I  will  mention  the  United 
Scleroderma  Foundation,  a  nonprofit 
group,  which  was  established  in  De- 
cember of  1975,  to  educate  and  inform 
the  public  about  scleroderma  and  to 
encourage  more  awareness  within  the 
medical  profession  itself.  The  foimda- 
tion  encourages  patient  contact  and 
support  through  chapters  from  coast 
to  coast,  and  through  newsletters  and 
informative  workshops.  Also,  the  foun- 
dation promotes  medical  research 
toward  finding  a  cure  for  scleroderma 
by  awarding  grants  to  researchers  who 
publish  outstanding  work  on  this  and 
related  diseases. 

The  foundation  is  the  inspiration  of 
Dianne  Williams,  who  is  afflicted  with 
scleroderma.  There  are  now  25  chap- 
ters of  the  foundation  across  the 
United  States.  Through  chapter  par- 
ticipation, patients  work  together  to 
increase  public  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  the  scleroderma  pa- 
tient. 

While  seemingly  rare,  scleroderma  is 
more  prevalent  than  muscular  dystro- 
phy. In  fact,  over  300,000  people  suffer 
the  symptoms  of  this  many-faceted 
disease. 

In  order  to  further  promote  aware- 
ness of  this  disease  and  the  need  for  a 
national  effort  to  search  for  an  even- 
tual cure,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
I,  together  with  several  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  have  introduced 
legislation  calling  for  the  designation 
of  "National  Scleroderma  Disease 
Week."  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us 
in  this  cause.* 


THE  MOSCOW  HELSINKI  MONI- 
TORING GROUP:  GREATER 
THAN  THEIR  NUMBERS 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  May  12. 
1983.  marks  the  seventh  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Moscow  Helsin- 
ki Monitoring  Group,  a  small  groiip  of 
courageous  citizens  who  committed 
themselves  to  the  task  of  monitoring 
soviet  compliance  with  the  human 
rights  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  of  1975. 

In  a  free  society,  such  an  occasion 
would  probably  rate  no  more  than  a 
brief  notice  in  the  major  news  media. 
But  the  founding  of  the  Moscow  Hel- 
sinki Group  represented  a  milestone  in 
the  checkered  history  of  human  rights 
activity  within  the  Soviet  empire. 
Under    the    leadership    of    Dr.    Yuri 
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Orlov,  eleven  persons  placed  their  sig- 
natures on  the  statement  declaring 
the  group's  existence  and  its  goals. 
Subsequently,  the  group's  ranks  were 
joined  by  six  more  Soviet  citizens  com- 
mited  to  making  the  human  rights 
provisions  of  the  Helsinki  accords  a  re- 
ality in  their  homeland. 

In  its  declarative  document,  the 
Moscow  Helsinki  group  stated  that 
"its  first  goal  is  to  inform  all  heads  of 
state  which  signed  the  final  act  on 
August  1,  1975,  and  also  to  inform  the 
public  about  cases  in  direct  violation 
of  the  articles  named  above."  that  is. 
the  humanitarian  provisions  of  the 
Helsinki  accords,  particularly  "respect 
for  Human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms"  and  "cooperation  and  ex- 
changes in  the  area  of  culture."  To 
this  end.  the  group  collected  written 
complaints  and  information  relating  to 
violation  of  these  articles,  and  pro- 
duced a  series  of  documents  cataloging 
these  violations.  From  May  12.  1976. 
untU  August  9,  1982,  the  Moscow  Hel- 
sinki Group  issued  over  200  such  docu- 
ments covering  such  issues  as  political 
and  religious  repression,  forced  psychi- 
atric confinement,  emigration  difficul- 
ties, the  situation  of  prisoners  of  con- 
science in  the  Soviet  penal  system,  to 
mention  just  a  few  of  the  major 
theme. 

A  short  time  after  the  founding  of 
the  Moscow  Helsinki  group,  similar 
Helsinki  monitoring  groups  were 
formed  in  other  areas  of  the  Soviet 
Union:  Ukraine,  Lithuania.  Armenia, 
and  Georgia.  Other  organizations  sub- 
scribing to  the  ideals  of  Helsinki  de- 
voted themselves  to  examining  specific 
issues  such  as  psychiatric  abuse,  rights 
for  the  handicapped,  religious  liberty. 
All  in  all,  the  total  membership  of  the 
Moscow  Helsinki  group  came  to  17 
persons,  with  approximately  70  more 
in  the  associated  organizations.  "An 
insignificant  minority  of  renegades" 
was  how  the  Soviet  press  would  char- 
acterize these  human  rights  activists, 
but  their  influence  was  far  beyond 
their  numbers. 

EVERY  MAN'S  CORSCIEMCE  IS  A  TROUSAMD 
SWORDS 

In  signing  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  of 
1975,  the  Soviet  Government  agreed, 
along  with  the  34  other  signatory  na- 
tions, to  respect  freedom  of  thought, 
conscience,  religion,  and  belief,  among 
the  many  provisions  of  the  document. 
Yet,  those  Soviet  citizens  who  at- 
tempted to  put  these  provisions  into 
practice  soon  found  themselves  the 
object  of  persecution  and  harassment 
by  Kremlin  police  and  KGB  agents. 
Needless  to  say,  the  same  fate  awaited 
an  organization  that  sought  to  collect 
information  on.  and  chronicle  these 
violations  of  the  Helsinki  accords. 
Four  Moscow  Helsinki  monitors  were 
forced  to  emigrate  from  their  home- 
land. Ten  more  are  currently  serving 
sentences  that  total  97  years  in  labor 
camps,  prison,  and  internal  exile.  The 


group's  founder.  Dr.  Yuri  Orlov,  Is  suf- 
fering officially  condoned  mistreat- 
ment at  Perm  Labor  Camp  No.  37.  In 
October  1982,  he  was  assaulted  by  a 
camp  thug  while  camp  authorities 
looked  on.  We  are  all  familiar,  I  am 
sure,  with  the  desperate  hunger  strike 
undertaken  recently  by  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  for  the  simple  right  to 
correspond  with  his  family.  Simply  out 
of  vindictiveness,  prison  authorities  re- 
fused to  allow  Ivan  Kovalev  and  Ta- 
tyana  Osipova.  a  married  couple  be- 
longing to  the  Moscow  Helsinki  group, 
meet  while  they  were  serving  in  the 
same  prison  camp  complex.  The  treat- 
ment accorded  the  other  Imprisoned 
or  internally  exiled  Moscow  Helsinki 
monitors  is  hardly  more  humane.  The 
three  remaining  group  members  who 
are  still  at  liberty  in  the  Soviet  Union 
were  forced  to  discontinue  their  public 
activities  in  August  1982.  They  had 
been,  and  still  are.  under  the  constant 
watch  of  the  KGB,  and  subject  to  ar- 
bitrary interrogations  and  harassment. 
Nearly  all  of  the  other  Helsinki  groups 
have  been  suppressed  into  inactivity, 
their  members  either  in  prison  or 
having  at  one  time  served  sentences 
for  Helsinki-related  activities. 

Mr.  President,  in  Shakespeare's 
Richard  III.  one  of  that  unfortunate 
sovereign's  adversaries  proclaims  that 
"every  man's  conscience  is  a  thousand 
swords."  The  consciences  raised  by  the 
Moscow  Helsinki  monitoring  group, 
and  by  their  allies  throughout  the 
Soviet  Empire,  have  been  nonviolent 
swords,  cutting  through  the  lies  and 
evasions  of  official  propaganda  on 
Soviet  compliance  with  the  human 
rights  provisions  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. Today  we  honor  the  efforts  of 
the  Moscow  Helsinki  monitoring 
group.  Their  efforts  have  not  been  in 
vain,  nor  will  they  be  forgotten.* 


CENTRAL  AMERICAN  POLICY 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
tinuing debate  over  our  policy  in  Cen- 
tral America  continues  to  miss  the 
point.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  our 
support  of  the  desperate  defenders  of 
freedom  in  the  elected  Government  of 
El  Salvador  is  not  the  conversion  of 
that  Government  to  our  own  form  of 
govermnent  or  our  conceptions  of 
what  constitute  human  rights.  The 
purpose  is  to  prevent  the  forces  of 
international  communism  from  estab- 
lishing another  beachhead  on  the  Cen- 
tral America  isthmus  in  a  country  that 
is  less  distant  from  Texas  than  Texas 
is  from  New  York.  The  struggle  of  the 
people  and  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor, Mr.  President,  is  in  every  sense 
our  struggle. 

Two  articles  in  today's  Washington 
Times)— one  an  editorial  criticizing 
both  congressional  "liberals"  who  are 
doing  everything  they  can  to  under- 
mine our  help  to  El  Salvador  as  well  as 
certain  elements  in  the  Reagan  admin- 


istration that  seem  not  to  understand 
the  stakes  in  Central  America  or  what 
to  do  about  the  crisis  there:  and  the 
other  an  opinion  editorial  by  Michael 
McDonald  analyzing  the  arguments  of 
certain  pundits  in  our  media  that  are 
also  seeking  to  undermine  our  defense 
of  freedom— express  the  issues  simply 
and  clearly.  I  commend  them  both  to 
my  colleagues,  and  I  ask  that  they  be 
printed  in  full  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks  in  the  Record. 
The  articles  follow: 

It's  Late  and  Octtimg  Later 

Another  day,  another  step  closer  to  the 
precipice.  We're  losing  in  Central  America. 
The  latest  is  that  the  House  has  voted  to 
give  El  Salvador  a  pathetic  $30  million  in 
aid— on  condition  that  the  government  ne- 
gotiates with  the  guerrillas.  That  means,  in 
effect,  to  let  the  Soviet-backed  opposition 
take  over.  Meanwhile,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  world,  we  are  giving  $10  million  in  aid  to 
Sovietized  Mozambique,  with  no  strings  and 
no  questions  asked. 

It  is  time  to  give  up  and  reconcile  our- 
selves to  Soviet  entrenchment  on  our  south- 
em  borders?  Unless  the  president  makes 
some  radical  changes  in  the  way  he  handles 
foreign  policy,  it's  hard  to  foresee  anything 
else.  Norman  Podhoretz,  in  his  penetrating 
analysis  of  what  went  wrong  in  Vietnam, 
talks  about  how  successive  presidents  tried 
to  deal  with  the  problem  "on  the  cheap." 
Kennedy.  Johnson  and  Nixon  all  knew  what 
needed  to  be  done,  but  for  fear  of  alienating 
the  public,  they  tried  to  do  it  without  spend- 
ing much  money  and  without  taking  the  po- 
litical risks  of  blunt  talk  to  the  people  back 
home. 

Much  of  the  same  thing  is  happening  this 
time  around.  The  president  who,  when  he 
was  a  candidate,  talked  about  the  possibility 
of  strong-arming  Cuba  as  a  way  of  forcing 
Soviet  concessions  to  the  Poles,  hangs  back 
from  an  openly  stated  global  strategy  of  re- 
sistance to  Soviet  imperialism.  Instead,  he. 
like  his  predecessors,  meets  the  well-coordi- 
nated advance  of  the  adversary  in  a  half- 
hearted and  piecemeal  way. 

A  few  advisers  for  the  Salvadoran  army 
.  .  .  American  training  for  fewer  Salvadoran 
soldiers  than  there  are  Salvadoran  guerril- 
las regularly  learning  their  trade  in  Nicara- 
gua. And  we  say  we're  trying  to  prevent  a 
Soviet-backed,  Soviet-style  government  in 
San  Salvador,  but  we  have  a  hands-off  rule 
when  it  comes  to  helping  democratic  forces 
that  want  to  challenge  the  Soviet-backed, 
Soviet-style  government  in  Managua. 

It's  not  all  the  President's  fault,  of  course. 
The  liberal  opposition  in  Congress  has  been 
ingenious  in  finding  ways  to  stop  him  from 
implementing  the  strong-America  principles 
that  brought  him  to  the  White  House  in  the 
first  place.  But,  in  the  end,  the  responsibil- 
ity is  his.  He  has  the  power  to  convince  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  the  true  dan- 
gers confronting  them  in  Central  America 
and  of  what  must  be  done  to  protect  our  In- 
terests and  the  principles  we  value. 

The  major  point  to  be  made  is  that 
damage  limitation  of  the  sort  we've  been 
aiming  at  ever  since  the  Korean  war  won't 
do.  We  must  have  a  strategy  for  winning. 

The  first  step  would  be  to  get  rid  of  the 
intellectual  fuzz  accumulated  during  the 
Carter  administration.  President  Carter,  in 
his  idealism,  said  he  was  tired  of  supporting 
the  wrong  guys  in  Latin  America.  He  failed 
to  note  that  El  Salvador  was  doing  quite 


well  by  Third  World  standards.  Both  eco- 
nomically and  politically,  things  were  get- 
ting better  for  the  Salvadoran  poor. 

The  Carter  entourage  had  no  patience 
with  gradualism,  however.  Not  only  was 
American  Influence  enlisted  in  ousting  the 
comparatively  mild  Savadoran  dictator. 
Romero:  an  American-designed  land  reform 
was,  at  American  instigation,  forced  on  the 
country  by  the  bayonets  of  the  Salvadoran 
army. 

We  see  the  results.  We  also  see  shocking 
continuations  of  Carter-style  American  be- 
havior in  that  part  of  the  world.  The  presi- 
dent of  Costa  Rica— a  socialist— asks  for 
American  help  to  defend  his  borders  against 
Sandinista  incursions.  He  immediately  be- 
comes a  fascist  pariah  to  both  the  press  and 
the  State  Department.  We  make  $75  million 
In  aid  to  Nicaragua  contingent  on  the  Mana- 
gua government's  not  exporting  terrorism. 
Even  former  Secretary  of  State  Edmund 
Muskie  says  there's  plenty  of  evidence  to 
Justify  cutting  off  the  aid.  President  Ronald 
Reagan  hesitates. 

And  so  it  goes.  Every  evidence  of  faltering 
purtx>se  on  our  part  weakens  the  morale  of 
democratic  forces  in  Central  America  and, 
indeed,  around  the  world.  And  convinces  the 
totalitarian  revolutionaries  they  don't  have 
to  compromise.  When  will  we  leam? 

Central  America:  Forever  Restating  the 
Obvious 
(By  Michael  McDonald) 
At  the  outset  of  a  favorable  review  of  a 
new    book    by    Betrand    Russell,    George 
Orwell  remarked  that  "if  there  are  certain 
pages  .  .  .  which  seem  rather  empty,  that  is 
merely  to  say  that  we  have  now  sunk  to  a 
depth  at  which  the  restatement  of  the  obvi- 
ous is  the  first  duty  of  intelligent  men." 

At  the  time  Orwell  wrote— January  1939— 
the  western  democratices  faced  an  implacea- 
ble.  expanding  totalitarian  foe  and  were,  to 
put  it  mildly,  in  serious  trouble.  Unhappily, 
the  West  finds  itself  In  a  similar  situation 
today.  And  for  similar  reasons,  now  as  then, 
the  "restatement  of  the  obvious"  has  once 
again  become  "the  first  duty"  of  western 
leaders  and  intellectuals. 

In  this  regard,  U.N.  Ambassador  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick's  recent  essay  in  The  Washing- 
ton Post  ("This  Time  We  Know  what's  Hap- 
pening", April  17,  1983)  was  a  welcome  relief 
from  the  run-of-the-mill  foreign  policy  anal- 
yses about  Central  America.  In  the  space  of 
a  few  thousand  words  she  succeeded  admira- 
bly in  describing  what  communist  objectives 
are  in  that  part  of  the  world,  what  choices 
lie  ahead  for  Congress  as  it  begins  debate 
over  whether  to  cut  off  continuing  Ameri- 
can aid  to  El  Salvador,  and  what  the  politi- 
cal and  moral  consequences  of  its  decision 
will  be  both  for  the  United  States  and  for 
our  allies. 

Unfortunately,  critical  response  to  the 
ambassador's  remarks  has  been  hostile  and 
leaves  one  less  than  optimistic  about  the 
chances  of  achieving  a  domestic  consensus 
on  how  best  to  ensure  the  survival  and  de- 
fense of  freedom  in  this  hemisphere. 

Richard  Cohen's  reaction  was  typical.  In 
an  article  that  appeared  in  print  two  days 
later  ("War  Critics".  The  Washington  Post.) 
Mr.  Cohen  somehow  manages  to  achieve  the 
next-to-imposslble  feat  of  ignoring  every- 
thing Kirkpatrick  had  to  say  in  the  course 
of  attempting  to  refute  her. 

According  to  Kirkpatrick.  the  Sandinistas 
and  the  guerrillas  in  El  Salvador  are  com- 
mitted. Marxist-Leninists.  As  such,  their 
concern  for  instituting  democracy  and  for 
ending  human  rights  abuses  is  non-existent. 


Their  interests  are  wholly  inimical  to  our 
own,  allied  as  they  are  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  they  threaten  an  area  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  us  and  to  our  allies. 

Cohen  disputes  none  of  these  facts.  In- 
stead he  pleads  for  a  completely  amoral  for- 
eign policy,  one  indifferent  to  the  attempts 
of  foreign  nations  to  resist  external  aggres- 
sion. (So  much  for  200  years  of  American 
history  and  our  role  as  leader  of  the  Free 
World.)  He  then  concludes  his  piece,  incred- 
ibly, by  arguing  that  for  the  United  States 
the  issue  of  whether  to  Intervene  in  these 
types  of  situations  should  always  hinge  on 
whether  there  Is  ( 1 )  a  compelling  U.S.  inter- 
est in  the  region  and  (2)  whether  the  United 
States  can  make  a  difference. 

What  Is  incredible  about  this  sUtement  is 
not  that  it  is  incorrect  but  that  Cohen 
makes  it  an  attempt  to  justify  non-interven- 
tion. Clearly  there  is  a  compelling  U.S.  in- 
terest in  Central  America  and  just  as  clear- 
ly, given  our  proximity  to  the  region,  we  can 
make  a  difference. 

Cohen,  however,  is  not  alone  in  his  inabil- 
ity to  relate  geopolitical  realities  to  our  na- 
tional interest. 

Philip  Geyelin  also  believes  that  we 
should  ignore  Kirkpatrick's  "harrowing  ra- 
tionale" for  thwarting  communist  subver- 
sion in  Central  America.  (See  'The  Kirkpat- 
rick Theory,"  77ie  Washington  Post,  April 
24.  1983.)  Although  he  too  refuses  to  argue 
with  the  distressing  facts  Kirkpatrick  has 
provided,  he  nonetheless  lends  implicit  sup- 
port to  the  idea  that  the  United  States  is  ca- 
pable of  conducting  a  "diplomatic  spectacu- 
lar" in  which  all  concerned  parties,  includ- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba,  will  negoti- 
ate an  end  to  the  conflict.  The  consequences 
of  past  "diplomatic  spectaculars"  with  com- 
munist nations— most  notably  the  Paris 
Peace  Accords  of  1973  and  the  1975  Helsinki 
accords— apparently  leave  Geylln  undaunt- 
ed. 

What  is  there  left  to  say  when  the  facts 
about  Central  America  are  presented  in  all 
their  hard-edged  concreteness  and  yet  pro- 
fessional political  observers  willfully  refuse 
to  acknowledge  them?  Perhaps  it  is  sunk  to 
such  a  depth  that  even  the  restatement  of 
the  obvious  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  get 
people  to  begin  to  think  clearly.* 


THE 
TO 


THE   RECENT   MURDER    OF 

TURKISH       AMBASSADOR 

YUGOSLAVLA 
•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
express  my  shock  and  revulsion  at  yet 
another  outrage  perpetrated  against  a 
Turkish  diplomat  in  the  name  of  the 
so-called  Armenian  genocide. 

On  March  9,  1983,  Ambassador  Galip 
Balkar  was  murdered  by  two  assassins 
while  seated  in  his  automobile  at  a 
traffic  light  in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia, 
the  country  to  which  he  was  accredit- 
ed. 

Ambassador  Balkar  is  the  26th 
victim  of  the  terrorist  campaign  start- 
ed in  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  in  1973  by 
the  slayings  of  the  Turkish  Consul 
and  the  Turkish  Consul  General.  In 
addition,  a  total  of  60  bombing  attacks 
have  been  directed  against  Turkish 
targets.  Pour  of  the  murders  and  eight 
of  the  bombings  took  place  in  the 
United  States,  the  remainder  in  West- 
em  Elurope.  Lebanon,  Canada,  and 
Australia. 


In  July  1981.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Security  and  Terrorism,  which  I  chair, 
held  extensive  hearings  on  interna- 
tional terrorism.  During  the  hearings. 
Prof.  Aydin  Yalcln.  from  the  Universi- 
ty of  Ankara,  and  Dr.  Stefan  T.  Pos- 
sony.  of  the  Hoover  Institution  at 
Stanford  University,  testified  in  detail 
about  terrorism  in  Turkey  stfid  about 
the  Armenian  terrorist  groups  operat- 
ing outside  of  Turkey. 

There  are  two  major  terrorist 
groups,  the  ASALA— Secret  Army  for 
the  Liberation  of  Armenia— and  the 
Justice  Commandos  of  the  Armenian 
Genocide.  Both  of  those  groups,  one 
intentionally,  the  other  perhaps  un- 
wittingly, serve  the  interests  of  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. ASALA,  which  is  avowedly 
Marxist,  regards  the  "reactionary,  im- 
perialist U.S."  as  the  main  enemy  of 
Armenian  nationalism  and  wants  to 
attach  the  six  eastern  provinces  of 
Turkey  to  Soviet  Armenia,  a  part  of 
the  U.S.S.R. 

As  with  other  terrorist  groups,  its 
campaign  is  aimed  as  much  at  the 
media  as  it  is  at  Turkish  diplomats, 
their  embassies,  and  missions.  ASALA 
wants  to  blacken  the  international 
image  of  Turkey  by  bringing  to  the 
fore  what  it  calls  "the  massacre  of  1.5 
million  Armenians  by  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  1915-16. "  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  errors  of  the  Ottoman 
E]mpire  during  the  intercommunal 
strife  precipitated  by  the  Armenian 
rising  in  1915,  the  Empire  did  come  to 
an  end  in  1920.  I  do  not  doubt  that 
during  1915-16,  many  thousands  of  Ar- 
menians perished  in  battle  and  from 
hunger  and  exposure.  Similarly,  I  do 
not  doubt  that  thousands  of  Turks 
also  died. 

The  Government  of  Turkey  does  not 
persecute  Armenians.  The  grandchil- 
dren and  great-grandchildren  of  the 
victims  of  a  tragedy  that  took  place 
more  than  50  years  ago  carmot  justify 
their  criminal  actions  against  Turkish 
diplomats  and  their  families  by  the  al- 
leged misdeeds  against  their  grandpar- 
ents and  great-grandparents  by  some 
tortured  argument  about  justice  or 
retribution. 

The  events  of  1915-16  are  not  the 
cause  but  simply  an  excuse  for  the 
ASALA  attempt  to  create  a  Marxist 
revolutionary  mass  movement  among 
the  Armenian  youth  of  Lebanon, 
France,  the  United  States,  and 
Canada,  where  most  of  the  Annenians 
in  the  free  world  now  live.  Although 
the  ASALA  only  has  a  few  hundred 
hardcore  members,  it  has  many  mis- 
guided sympathizers,  for  otherwise  its 
member  could  not  successfully  commit 
their  heinous  crimes. 

As  for  the  Justice  Commandos,  they 
are  more  nationalistic  and  radical, 
much  like  the  Montoneros  of  Argenti- 
na and  no  less  deadly.  Just  as  ASALA. 
they  have  made  it  a  practice  not  to 
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criticize  the  Soviet  Union,  which  lieeps 
in  total  subservience  the  3.2  million 
Armenians  now  residing  in  Soviet  Ar- 
menia, and  an  additional  1  million  Ar- 
menians living  in  the  Soviet  Union 
outside  of  the  Armenian  S.S.R. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
500,000  Americans  of  Armenian  herit- 
age are  law-abiding.  God-fearing  citi- 
zens. The  terrorist  often  seek  to  ex- 
ploit the  legitimate  desire  of  the  Ar- 
menian people  to  express  the  their 
identity  by  infiltrating  Armenian  her- 
itage groups,  and  so-called  cultural  ex- 
changes, and  by  other  methods.  They 
often  prey  on  the  desire  of  Americans 
of  Armenian  descent  who  seelt  to  pre- 
serve and  encourage  the  nostalgia  for 
the  traditional  culture  of  Armenia,  a 
modicum  of  which  is  still  being  al- 
lowed in  Soviet  Armenia,  allowed,  that 
is,  to  the  extend  that  it  does  not  con- 
flict with  Soviet  policies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  list  of  the 
names  of  Turkish  diplomats  and  mem- 
bers of  their  families  assassinated  by 
Armenian  Terrorists  since  1973  appear 
in  the  Record  immediately  following 
my  remarks. 

The  list  follows: 

Names  op  Tdrkish  Diplomats  and  Members 
OF  Their  Families  Assassinated  by  Arme- 
nian Terrorists 

1.  Mehmet  Baydar.  Consul  General  of 
Turkey.  January  27.  1973.  at  Los  Angeles. 
USA. 

2.  Bahadir  Demir.  Consul  of  Turkey,  Jan- 
uary 27.  1973,  at  Los  Angeles.  USA. 

3.  Danis  Tunaligil.  Ambassador  of  Turkey. 
October  22,  1975.  at  Vienna.  Austria. 

4.  Ismail  Erez.  Ambassador  of  Turkey.  Oc- 
tober 24,  1975.  at  Paris.  Prance. 

5.  Talip  Yener,  Driver  of  Ambassador.  Oc- 
tober 24,  1975,  at  Paris.  Prance. 

6.  Oktar  Clrit,  Pirst  Secretary-Turkish 
Embassy.  Pebruary  16,  1976.  at  Beirut,  Leb- 
anon. 

7.  Taha  Carim.  Ambassador  of  Turkey. 
June  9.  1977,  at  Holy  See. 

8.  Necla  Kuneralp.  Wife  of  the  Ambassa- 
dor of  Turkey,  June  2,  1978,  at  Madrid. 
Spain. 

9.  Besir  Balcioglu.  Retired  Ambassador  of 
Turkey,  June  2.  1978.  at  Madrid.  Spain. 

10.  Ahmet  Benler.  Son  of  the  Ambassador 
of  Turkey,  October  12,  1979,  at  The  Hague. 
Netherlands. 

11.  Yilmaz  Colpan.  Counselor  for  Tour- 
ism-Turkish Embassy.  December  22,  1979,  at 
Paris,  Prance. 

12.  Galip  Ozmen.  Attache-Turkish  Embas- 
sy, July  31, 1980.  at  Athens,  Greece. 

13.  Neslihan  Ozmen.  Daughter  of  Mr. 
Ozmen,  Attache.  July  31.  1980,  at  Athens, 
Greece. 

14.  Dr.  Resat  Morall,  Labor  Attache  of  the 
Turkish  Embassy.  March  4,  1981,  at  Paris, 
Prance. 

15.  Tecelli  Ari.  Religious  Affairs  Official 
at  the  Turkish  Embassy,  March  4.  1981,  at 
Paris,  Prance. 

16.  Mehmet  Yerguz,  Official  at  the  Turk- 
ish Consulate  General,  June  9,  1981,  at 
Bern,  Switzerland. 

17.  Cemal  Ozen,  Security  Official  at  the 
Turkish  Consulate  General.  September  24, 
1981  at  Paris,  Prance.  (During  a  raid  on  the 
Consulate  where  they  also  held  40  people  as 
hostages  for  more  than  10  hours). 


18.  Sarik  Ariyak,  Consul  General  of 
Turkey,  December  16,  1981.  at  Sydney.  Aus- 
tralia. 

19.  Engln  Sever,  Attache  at  the  Turkish 
Consulate  General.  December  16.  1981,  at 
Sydney,  Australia. 

20.  Kemal  Arikan,  Turkish  Consul  Gener- 
al, January  28,  1982,  at  Los  Angeles.  U.S.A. 

21.  Orhan  Gunduz,  Turkish  Honorary 
Consul  General,  May  4,  1982,  at  Boston. 
Massachusetts,  U.S.A. 

22.  Erkan  Akbay,  Attache-Turkish  Embas- 
sy, June  7.  1982.  at  List>on.  Portugal. 

23.  Nadide  Akbay.  Wife  of  Mr.  Erkan 
Akbay,  June  7,  1982,  at  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

24.  Atilla  Altikat.  Military  Attache-Embas- 
sy of  Turkey,  August  27,  1982,  at  Ottawa, 
Canada. 

25.  Bora  Suelkan.  Attache.  Turkish  Con- 
sulate General.  September  9.  1982,  at 
Burghaz.  Bulgaria. 

26.  Galip  Balkar.  Ambassador  of  Turkey, 
March  9.  1983,  Belgrade.  Yugoslavia.* 


sion  International  has  dedicated  itself. 
I  congratulate  those  who  are  providing 
leadership  in  this  significant  effort.* 


COMPASSION  INTERNATIONAL 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
recognize  Compassion  International. 
This  is  a  31 -year-old  Christian  organi- 
zation functioning  in  32  nations  of  the 
world,  with  headquarters  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo. 

Compassion  is  the  link  between  two 
important  groups  of  people:  children 
in  desperate  need  and  caring  people 
who  want  to  help.  Child  sponsorship 
brings  these  two  groups  together  in  a 
unique,  one-to-one  way.  More  than 
65,000  needy  children  are  sponsored 
through  Compassion.  Their  sponsor- 
ship makes  it  possible  for  these  needy 
children  to  attend  school,  it  provides 
boolcs  and  clothing,  and  meets  their 
spiritual  needs  as  well  as  physical, 
emotional  and  mental  needs. 

Compassion  also  works  with  family, 
church,  and  community  leaders  to  im- 
prove and  enrich  the  environment  for 
children  of  poverty  and  helps  needy 
communities  recognize  their  opportu- 
nities and  mobilize  their  resources  to 
provide  for  the  development  needs  of 
the  children. 

Other  areas  of  ministry  include  pro- 
viding nourishing  meals  for  childern, 
bringing  clean,  safe  water  to  thou- 
sands of  needy  people,  providing  crisis 
relief  to  those  victimized  by  major  dis- 
asters, and  distributing  medicines,  vac- 
cines, blankets  and  health  products  to 
many  depressed  areas  of  poor  coun- 
tries. 

To  increase  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world  and  appeal  to  the 
private  sector  of  America  to  get  in- 
volved physically  and  financially. 
Compassion  is  sponsoring  Project 
Compassion.  This  fall,  two  men  from 
Colorado  will  be  walking  from  Colora- 
do to  southern  Florida  and  then  pro- 
ceed on  to  Haiti,  to  document  the  feel- 
ings and  impressions  of  grassroots 
America  about  national  and  interna- 
tional suffering  and  help  to  alleviate 
some  of  the  problems. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  a 
more  worthwhile  undertaking  than 
the  enormous  task  to  which  Compas- 


BOSTON  GLOBE  ON  NUCLEAR 
WEAPONS  FREEZE 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  on 
May  7  the  Boston  Globe  editorialized 
in  support  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
freeze  and  reductions  initiative,  which 
the  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved on  May  4  and  which  is  now 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration 
and  action. 

As  the  Globe  points  out,  "each  Sena- 
tor will  have  to  take  a  stand"  on  this 
proposal  to  negotiate  a  comprehensive 
and  verifiable  halt  to  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  I  commend  the  editorial  to  my 
colleagues,  and  I  request  that  it  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Preeze:  Senate  and  the  Putitre 

Those  who  have  worked  so  diligently,  first 
to  create  a  national  arms-control  constituen- 
cy and  then  to  force  an  evasive  Congress  to 
take  a  stand  on  the  nuclear  freeze  resolu- 
tion, can  take  great  satisfaction  both  in  the 
debate  they  stimulated  and  the  result  it  pro- 
duced. 

With  House  approval,  it's  time  now  for 
the  freeze  movement  to  take  a  hard  look 
ahead.  Sens.  Kennedy  and  Hatfield  are 
about  to  lead  the  battle  in  the  Senate;  last 
year  they  had  17  cosponsors  and  this  year 
they  have  34.  Some  assume  they  can't  win 
Senate  approval  this  year,  but  the  freeze 
movement  is  still  growing,  and  sooner  or 
later  they  will.  Meanwhile,  with  an  election 
year  in  the  offing,  each  senator  will  have  to 
take  a  stand. 

It's  true,  of  course,  that  even  if  the  Senate 
passed  a  freeze,  this  Administration  would 
ignore  it.  The  main  focus  of  the  movement, 
therefore,  should  be  to  further  elatwrate  its 
program  of  public  education  on  national  se- 
curity, enabling  more  and  more  hitherto  un- 
involved  citizens  to  draw  their  own  confi- 
dent conclusions.  This  way  the  movement 
will  continue  to  gather  force. 

A  critical  choice  is  close  at  hand.  In  the 
immediate  future  Congress  will  be  facing 
dozens  of  votes  on  a  variety  of  nuclear 
weapons  systems.  Among  the  first  of  these 
will  be  a  committee  vote  on  flight  testing  of 
the  MX  missile,  perhaps  as  early  as  the  end 
of  this  month. 

It  is  utterly  unrealistic  to  think  that  every 
legislator  who  favored  the  freeze  will  oppose 
every  nuclear  weapons  system.  Preeze  pro- 
ponents therefore  must  begin  to  sharpen 
their  aim,  concentrating  on  some  weapons 
and  relegating  others  to  a  lower  priority. 

Many  freeze  organizers  think  they  owe 
their  success  to  date  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
original  proposition.  They  fear  that  if  they 
delve  into  complexities  and  pick  and  choose 
among  weapons  they  will  lose  their  popular 
support.  They  overestimate  the  difficulty  of 
choosing  and  underestimate  the  public. 

The  freeze  movement  need  not  stumble 
and  split  or  lose  its  following,  if  it  moves  de- 
cisively to  establish  some  convincing  orga- 
nizing principle  beyond  "enough  is  enough." 
The  systems  to  attack  are  the  ones  which 
are  most  destabilizing,  either  in  a  crisis  be- 
cause they  might  invite  or  trigger  a  first- 
strike  attack:  or  chronically  because,  over 
the  long   haul,  they  will  defy   efforts  at 
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counting  and  make  treaty  verification  im- 
possible. The  MX  is  one  of  these.  So  is  the 
surface-launched  cruise  missile.  So  is  the 
fast-attack  Pershing  2.  So  is  the  SS20  and 
the  SS18.  So  is  counterforce  doctrine.  And 
so,  when  carried  to  absurd  extremes  de- 
signed to  manage,  survive  and  endure  pro- 
tracted nuclear  wars,  are  command  systems. 
If  the  freeze  heightens  its  focus  on  the 
stability  of  the  nuclear  balance,  and  not 
merely  on  numbers  or  newness  of  weapons, 
there's  no  reason  the  movement  will  lose  its 
momentum  or  dull  its  cutting  edge.* 


FEDERAL    INSECTICIDE,     FUNGI- 
CIDE. AND  RODENTICIDE  ACT 

•  Mr.  LELAHY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, two  of  our  Nation's  leading  news- 
papers carried  articles  on  the  severe 
problems  with  pesticide  registration 
data  at  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (EPA). 

These  articles  clearly  show  that  the 
Office  of  Pesticide  Programs  has  not 
been  diligent  in  its  effort  to  insure 
that  the  public  health  and  safety  is 
protected.  Nor  has  it  allowed  full  and 
open  public  participation  in  the  pesti- 
cide registration  process. 

Mr.  President,  a  report  released  by 
the  Agency  itself  yesterday  found  that 
15  percent  of  all  pesticides  now  regis- 
tered were  allowed  on  the  market  on 
the  basis  of  faulty  data. 

This  is  an  intolerable  situation. 

Millions  of  tons  of  pesticides  and 
herbicides  are  applied  in  this  Nation 
each  year.  These  chemicals  are  in  our 
food,  our  water,  and  in  our  ground. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
know  whether  these  chemicals  pose  a 
danger.  The  Federal  Insecticide,  Fun- 
gicide, and  Rodenticide  Act,  which 
controls  the  use  of  these  chemicals, 
will  be  up  for  reauthorization  this 
year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  these 
articles  carefully  and  consider  the 
need  to  reform  FIFRA.  We  must  make 
every  effort  to  insure  that  the  public 
is  protected  from  chemicals  that  pose 
a  threat  to  their  health  and  safety  and 
that  their  right  of  access  to  this  infor- 
mation is  preserved. 

I  ask  that  these  articles  from  the 
New  York  Times  and  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  May  12,  19831 

EPA  Paults  Tests  on  200  Pesticides 

(By  Philip  Sharecoff ) 

WORK  BY  A  laboratory  INVOLVES  CHEMICALS 
NOW  ON  MARKET 

Washington,  May  11.— A  study  by  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  has  found 
that  two-thirds  of  all  tests  conducted  by  a 
big  private  research  laboratory  to  establish 
the  safety  of  pesticides  and  herbicides  now 
on  the  market  are  scientifically  invalid. 

The  report,  which  took  five  years  to  pre- 
pare, finds  that  virtually  all  212  pesticides 
and  herbicides  cleared  by  Industrial  Bio- 
Test  Laboratories  of  Northbrook,  111.,  were 
subjected  to  at  least  one  invalid  test.  Many 
of  the  pesticides  and  herbicides  are  in  wide 
use,  including  Captan.  Paraquat.  Lasso,  Ma- 
chete, Orthene  and  Carbof  uran. 


Agency  officials  said  the  report  raised 
what  one  on  them  called  "big  questions" 
about  the  chemicals  tested  by  the  company 
that  are  still  on  the  market. 

But  the  officials,  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified,  said  the  fact  that  the  tests  were 
invalid  did  not  necessarily  mean  the  chemi- 
cals posed  a  threat  to  human  health  or 
safety.  It  did  mean,  they  said,  that  new  in- 
formation had  to  be  obtained  about  the 
health  effects. 

The  data  produced  by  the  laboratory  were 
used  by  manufacturers  to  gain  Government 
approval  for  marketing  the  chemicals. 

The  212  chemcials  represent  15  percent  of 
all  chemicals  registered  by  the  E.P.A.,  so  the 
invalid  tests  of  the  Chicago  laboratory  could 
pose  a  significant  problem.  There  are  44 
chemical  manufacturing  companies  in- 
volved, many  of  them  major  ones  such  as 
DuPont,  Dow,  Monsanto.  Ciba  Geigy.  Olin. 
Velsicol,  and  Hercules. 

The  tests  were  conducted  to  see  if  the 
chemicals  posed  threats  of  cancer,  birth  de- 
fects, genetic  damage  or  other  health  prob- 
lems. 

The  environmental  agency  officials  said 
the  agency  did  not  have  authority  under  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Rodenti- 
cide Act  to  order  those  chemicals  that  were 
not  adequately  tested  off  the  market.  That 
cannot  t>e  done  until  the  agency  has  made  a 
finding  that  use  of  the  chemicals  poses  a 
risk  of  "unreasonably  adverse  effects." 

ALL  WE  HAVE  ARE  QUESTION  MARKS 

"All  we  have  now  are  question  marks,"  an 
official  said. 

The  officials  remarked,  however,  that  the 
flawed  testing  at  least  raised  the  possibility 
that  some  of  the  chemicals  could  present 
unknown  hazards  to  public  health. 

The  officials  said  they  had  not  finished 
evaluating  their  findings  about  the  Industri- 
al Bio-Test  data  and  did  not  know  how 
much  more  information  they  i"ould  need. 
They  said  that  where  the  invalid  tests  were 
crucial  to  the  information  needed  to  vali- 
date the  safety  of  the  substances,  the  chem- 
cial  manufacturers  would  be  asked  to 
submit  new  data  in  support  of  keeping  them 
on  the  market. 

Pour  former  directors  of  Industrial  Bio- 
Test  are  now  on  trial  in  Federal  District 
Court  in  Chicago  on  charges  of  misrepre- 
senting data  used  by  the  chemical  manufac- 
turers to  obtain  Government  approval  for 
the  chemicals. 

The  212  chemicals  tested  by  the  Chicago 
laboratory  are  being  examined  by  the  envi- 
ronmental agency  in  cooperation  with  the 
Government  of  Canada,  where  many  of  the 
pesticides  and  herbicides  are  also  used.  The 
Ottawa  Government  has  refused  to  permit 
the  use  of  16  of  the  chemicals  until  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  Industrial  Bio-Test  prob- 
lems are  resolved. 

The  World  Health  Organization  is  also  ex- 
amining the  implications  of  the  invalid 
tests. 

But  the  E.P.A.  officials  said  that  the  fact 
that  the  chemicals  were  subjected  to  one  or 
more  invalid  tests  by  Industrial  Bio-Test  did 
not  necessarily  present  a  serious  problem. 
In  many  cases,  there  was  a  wide  base  of  data 
from  other  sources  that  provided  sufficient 
assurances  of  their  safety. 

On  the  other  hand,  even  if  past  tests  on 
chemicals  were  scientifically  valid,  it  does 
not  mean  they  were  adequate,  they  said,  ex- 
plaining that  new  standards  often  required 
different  tests. 

A  number  of  companies  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted new  data  to  the  agency  after  the  al- 


legations about  the  laboratory  were  made 
public,  the  officials  said. 

PADLTY  PROCEDURES  CHARGED 

The  report  says  only  that  the  tests  were 
invalid  because  they  failed  to  adhere  to  ac- 
cepted scienfitic  procedures.  It  does  not  ad- 
dress allegations  brought  at  the  Chicago  ' 
trial  that  test  results  presented  by  the  labo- 
ratory were  fraudulent. 

Government  lawyers  have  charged  that 
the  company  falsified  such  things  as  the 
number  of  deaths  among  test  animals  that 
were  subjected  to  the  chemicals. 

The  E.P.A.  officials  said  they  would  have 
reviewed  most  of  the  chemicals  tested  by  In- 
dustrial Bio-Test  in  their  normal  routine  of 
administering  the  pesticide  law.  But  their 
five-year  concentration  on  the  laboratory's 
tests  was  out  of  the  ordinary,  they  said. 

One  official  said  the  pattern  of  invalid 
tests  found  at  the  Chicago  laboratory  was 
"unprecedented"  and  had  "shocked"  toxi- 
cologists  around  the  country. 

The  existence  of  the  E.P.A.  report  was 
mentioned  at  the  Chicago  trial.  A  copy  of  it 
was  given  to  a  reporter  who  requested  it. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  12. 
19831 

'EPA.  Turns  Up  Safety  Questions  in 
Pesticide  Probe 

(By  Bill  Richards) 

MOST  TESTING  OF  NALCO'S  IBT  IS  THROWV  OUT, 
AFFECTING  NEARLY  1 S  PERCENT  OF  MARKET 

Washington.— The  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  is  completing  a  study  that 
raises  questions  about  the  safety  of  nearly 
15  percent  of  all  the  pesticide  chemicals  ap- 
proved for  use  on  the  U.S.  market. 

According  to  E^PA  documents,  the  agency 
has  invalidated  737  of  the  basic  laboratory 
safety  studies  involving  more  than  200  pesti- 
cide chemicals  tested  by  Industrial  Bio-Test 
Laboratories  Inc..  a  unit  of  Nalco  Chemical 
Co..  Oak  Brook,  III.  Most  of  the  tests  were 
done  during  the  1970s  for  44  chemical  com- 
panies and  concerned  a  variety  of  possible 
health  problems  that  the  chemicals  could 
cause,  including  cancer,  birth  defects  and  re- 
productive hazards. 

Industrial  Bio-Test  halted  its  commercial 
testing  in  1978  after  federal  investigators 
questioned  the  validity  of  some  of  the  lab- 
oratory's results.  Four  former  IBT  officials, 
including  its  founder  and  former  president, 
Joseph  C.  Calandra.  are  currently  on  trial  in 
federal  court  in  Chicago  on  several  criminal 
charges  arising  from  the  federal  investiga- 
tion.  No  charges  have  l)een  filed  against 
Nalco,  although  the  chemical  company; 
which  bought  IBT  in  1966,  said  last  week 
that  it  had  set  aside  a  $23  million  reserve  to 
cover  the  discontinuance  of  IBT's  oper- 
ations, including  the  settlement  of  several 
civil  lawsuiU  against  the  lab.  The  reserve 
was  set  aside  in  1978,  and  at  the  end  of  1982, 
$12  million  was  added  to  the  remaining  re- 
serve 

In  the  trial,  Phillip  Smith,  a  former  IBT 
technician,  has  testified  that  officials  of  the 
laboratory  falsified  data  in  studies  on  TCC, 
an  anti-bacterial  agent  widely  used  in  deo- 
dorant soaps.  Federal  officials  said  later 
tests  showed  the  material  to  be  safe  at 
levels  used  in  soap  products. 

The  EPA  study,  which  is  scheduled  to  be 
released  late  next  month,  is  the  first  broad 
effort  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  flawed  IBT  tests. 
In  the  study,  investigators  found  invalid 
data  used  to  support  a  number  of  widely 
used  products  such  as  Monsanto  Co.'s  herbi- 
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cides  Roundup  and  Lasso,  Chevron  Chemi- 
cal Co.s  Captan  and  FMC  Corp.s  Puradan. 
Chevron  is  a  subsidiary  of  Standard  Oil  Co. 
of  California. 

"The  fallout  from  this  single  testing  labo- 
ratory is  quite  broad."  said  Edwin  U  John- 
son, the  EPA's  director  of  pesticide  pro- 
grams. "We  found  ourselves  in  a  position 
where  we  had  a  large  hole  in  our  Judgment 
base  because  of  the  suspicious  data." 

In  addition  to  testing  for  the  EPA.  a 
number  of  tests  run  by  IBT  were  also  sub- 
mitted by  drug  manufacturers  to  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration.  An  FDA  spokes- 
man said  yesterday  that  while  nearly  200 
major  IBT  tests  were  rejected  by  the 
agency,  there  were  studies  from  other  labs 
so  that  the  agency  didn't  have  to  pull  any 
drugs  off  the  market. 

The  EPA  study  says  IBT  performed  1,205 
major  animal  studies  that  chemical  compa- 
ny clients  submitted  to  the  environmental 
agency  in  support  of  putting  their  pesticides 
on  the  market.  About  66%  of  the  studies 
have  been  thrown  out  as  invalid  by  the 
EPA.  with  another  170  studies  still  being  re- 
viewed. The  EPA  study  says  only  19%  of  the 
IBT  studies  were  judged  acceptable. 

Mr.  Johnson  and  other  EPA  officials  cau- 
tioned, however,  that  not  all  the  pesticides 
may  be  lacking  a  valid  scientific  base,  be- 
cause the  EPA  may  also  have  validation 
studies  performed  by  other  lalioratories. 
The  supplementary  data  hasn't  been  com- 
piled yet,  said  Mr.  Johnson,  but  it  is  expect- 
ed to  be  included  in  the  EPA's  final  report 
next  month.  Mr.  Johnson  declined  to  esti- 
mate how  many  pesticides  on  the  market 
rest  on  tainted  IBT  data  alone,  but  he  said, 
"It's  enough  to  make  me  uncomfortable." 

None  of  the  pesticides  with  invalid  IBT 
tests  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  market, 
Mr.  Johnson  said.  Under  federal  rules  he 
said  the  pesticides  can  stay  on  the  market 
until  their  makers  retest  them.  If  they  are 
found  to  be  harmful,  proceedings  can  be 
started  to  remove  them.  Mr.  Johnson  said 
only  a  handful  of  retests  have  been  complet- 
ed, although  a  number  of  others  are  either 
under  way  or  are  being  evaluated  by  the 
EPA. 

Canada,  which  is  jointly  testing  some  IBT 
pesticides  with  the  EPA,  has  taken  two 
products,  allidochlor  and  chlorbromuron, 
off  the  shelf.  Canadian  health  officials  also 
have  recommended  warning  labels  on  24 
other  pesticides  until  follow-up  studies  are 
done  to  replace  the  IBT  tests.  Information 
from  the  Canadian  tests  was  incorporated 
into  the  EPA's  report,  agency  officials  said. 
According  to  the  Canadian  reports,  one 
widely  used  pesticide— Captan— was  found 
to  cause  cancers  in  mice  during  follow-up 
tests.  The  health  protection  branch  of  Can- 
ada's agriculture  agency,  which  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  retesting  of  IBT  studies  in 
Canada,  reported  that  studies  by  the  U.S. 
National  Cancer  Institute  and  Chevron 
Chemical,  a  major  manufacturer  of  Captan, 
"clearly  demonstrated  the  induction  of 
tumors  in  the  small  intestine  of  mice  at 
high  doses  of  Captan"  and  that  the  studies 
couldn't  determine  a  "no-effects'  minimum 
level  at  which  the  chemical  didn't  produce 
tumors. 

Spokesmen  for  Chevron  and  several  other 
chemical  companies  Involved  in  IBT  tests 
defended  their  products  yesterday  and  said 
many  were  either  already  retested  or  being 
retested.  A  Chevron  spokesman  said  his 
company  had  spent  "in  the  millions"  redo- 
ing many  of  the  156  major  chemical  tests 
Chevron  commissioned  from  IBT  since  the 
early  1960s. 


"Based  on  our  retesting  programs,"  the 
spokesman  said,  "we  feel  confident  that 
Chevron  products  in  question  do  not  pose 
an  unreasonably  adverse  affect  to  man  or 
the  environment  when  used  according  to 
the  label  instructions." 

Monsanto  said  it  had  completed  tests  on 
both  Roundup  and  Lasso,  two  of  the  II  pes- 
ticides the  company  tested  with  IBT.  "We 
see  no  data  gaps,  and  we  feel  confident  the 
data  are  adequate  to  support  registration  by 
the  EPA."  a  spokesman  said,  he  added  that 
the  other  pesticides  are  also  being  retested 
in  studies  that  could  take  two  or  more  years 
to  complete.* 


ARKANSAS'  SMALL  BUSINESS 
MAN  OF  THE  YEAR 
•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  Arkan- 
sas' Small  Business  Man  of  the  Year. 
Dr.  Steven  K.  Wilson,  of  Port  Smith, 
had  the  wind  taken  out  of  his  sails  by 
his  own  son  after  the  announcement 
of  his  selection  for  the  honor.  For 
when  son  Henry  was  told  about  his 
dad's  sudden  celebrity  status  as  Small 
Business  Man  of  the  Year,  son  replied. 
"That's  nice,  dad,  how  tall  are  the  rest 
of  the  them? " 

But  I  can  assure  you  that  Dr.  Wilson 
is  not  small  in  the  eyes  of  the  business 
community  in  Arkansas.  A  full-time 
urologist.  Dr.  Wilson  also  finds  time  to 
manufacture  rolled  glass,  operate  two 
restaurants,  and  participate  in  area 
restoration  projects. 

Founded  in  1974  as  a  single  retail 
store,  Merry-Go-Round  Glass  in  Port 
Smith,  began  manufacturing  rolled 
glass  in  1978.  The  firm  entered  inter- 
national markets  that  year  and  com- 
peted successfully  in  a  stained  glass 
market  long  dominated  by  its  Europe- 
an originators.  Sales  have  increased 
almost  sevenfold  to  $3.38  million  in  4 
years,  making  it  the  fourth  largest 
manufacturer  of  its  kind.  More  than 
30  franchises  across  the  country  offer 
stained  glass  supplies  and  classes. 

His  restoration  of  six  buildings  in 
the  historic  Belle  Grove  area  of  Port 
Smith  led  him  into  the  restaurant 
business.  Wilson  took  over  the  oper- 
ation of  a  restaurant,  named  it  Tom- 
foolery, and  quadrupled  its  previous 
sales  in  the  first  year.  Wilson  opened 
another  restaurant,  the  Packet  House, 
a  graciously  restored  mansion,  in 
Little  Rock  late  last  year. 

Mr.  President.  Dr.  Steven  Wilson, 
typifies  the  aggressive  spirit  that 
exists  among  Arkansas  businessmen 
and  I  want  to  join  in  the  observance  of 
Small  Business  Week  by  paying  trib- 
ute to  this  native  son.* 


ESTATE  TAX  RELIEF 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press my  strong  support  for  the  estate 
and  gift  taX  provisions  of  the  Econom- 
ic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981.  These 
provisions  have  benefited  farmers  and 
small  businessmen  and  women.  They 
are  of  special  importance  to  farm 
wives  who  have  long  worked  as  part- 


ners on  the  family  farm.  The  change 
in  estate  tax  provisions  was  one  of  the 
most  important  features  of  the  1981 
act. 

Excessive  estate  taxation  had 
become  discriminatory  and  extremely 
counterproductive.  Because  the  very 
wealthy  can  often  minimize  the 
impact  of  estate  taxation  by  sophisti- 
cated tax  planning,  the  incidence  of 
the  tax  was  largely  regressive,  falling 
heaviest  on  relatively  small  estates,  es- 
pecially small  businesses  and  farms. 

The  tax  also  encouraged  older  farm- 
ers and  businessmen  to  sell  out  to 
large  corporations  and  use  the  money 
to  buy  liquid  investments.  Excessive 
estate  taxation  had  imposed  a  heavy 
burden  on  dynamic  and  successful 
business  judgment  and  investment  by 
closely  held  businesses. 

The  tax  rates  imposed  by  law  were 
bad  enough,  but  inflation  caused 
bracket  creep  pushed  by  the  tax  take 
to  almost  confiscatory  levels.  As  a 
result,  many  of  the  best  and  most  pro- 
ductive farms  and  businesses  were  liq- 
uidated or  dismembered. 

Moreover,  by  undermining  or  even 
destroying  farms  and  small  businesses, 
the  previous  tax  promoted  economic 
concentration.  It  hindered  accumula- 
tion of  capital  by  farms  and  small 
businesses  and  thus  insulated,  to  some 
extent,  larger  corporations  from  com- 
petition. 

In  addition,  the  tax  discouraged  sav- 
ings and  capital  formation  needed  for 
a  strong  economy.  Overall,  the  tax  cre- 
ated many  problems,  and  few,  if  any. 
benefits.  Consequently,  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  included 
sections  which  provide  estate  tax 
relief  for  many  Americans.  The  tax 
rates  are  cut  and  the  unified  credit  is 
increased  over  several  years. 

These  changes  in  the  estate  tax  will 
greatly  benefit  farmers  and  small  busi- 
nessmen, along  with  their  wives  and 
families.  Fewer  farms  and  businesses 
will  be  broken  up  or  sold  to  meet 
estate  tax  liabilities.  Wives  and  other 
family  members  will  not  have  their 
grief  compounded  by  tax  problems. 

Now.  I  understand  that  there  are 
some  here  in  Congress— supporters  of 
the  tax-and-spend  school  of  Govern- 
ment—who are  determined  to  prevent 
full  implementation  of  estate  tax 
relief.  They  want  to  renege  on  our 
commitment  to  make  estate  taxation 
less  destructive. 

I  will  oppose  any  effort  to  dilute  en- 
acted estate  tax  relief,  whatever  form 
it  takes.  For  this  reason,  I  am  support- 
ive of  the  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  ERTA 
tax  changes  not  be  tampered  with.« 


WHY  WE  MUST  REMEMBER  THE 
ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  April  24 
marked  the  68th  anniversary  of  the 


start  of  what  was  to  become  the  first 
genocide  of  the  20th  century.  On  April 
24.  1915,  the  Ottoman  Empire  began 
the  process  of  eliminating  the  Armeni- 
an people  from  Turkey  by  arresting 
and  killing  the  leaders  of  the  Armeni- 
an community. 

Prom  May  imtil  October  1915.  the 
government  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
exterminated  well  over  1  million  Ar- 
menian men,  women,  and  children, 
through  forced  marches,  starvation, 
and  outright  slaughter.  The  purpose 
of  this  policy  was  stated  plainly 
enough  at  the  time  by  the  yoimg 
Turkish  Government:  To  expel  or  to 
kill  everyone  and  everything  non- 
Turkish  from  the  provinces  that  are 
now  called  eastern  Turkey,  but  which 
had  been  Armenia  for  thousands  of 
years.  A  member  of  the  Ottoman  gov- 
ernment said  at  the  time:  "The  best 
way  to  finish  with  the  Armenian  ques- 
tion is  to  finish  the  Armenians." 

The  goal  of  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment was  to  insure  that  Turkish-held 
Armenia  would  never  be  separated 
from  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Arme- 
nians resisted  when  they  could.  In 
1917,  after  the  Russian  armies  left  the 
Caucasian  front,  what  was  left  of  the 
Armenians  fielded  a  volunteer  force 
which  kept  the  oilfields  of  Baku  from 
Turkish  occupation,  an  achievement 
which  clearly  had  an  effect  on  the 
German  war  effort.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Central  Powers  in  World  War  I.  a 
republic  of  Armenia  was  established; 
but  it  was  destroyed  by  a  joint  Turk- 
ish-Soviet attack  in  1920.  The  facts  are 
plain:  The  Armenian  people  were  sys- 
tematically uprooted  and  ruthlessly 
eliminated  from  their  homeland.  As 
Winston  Churchill  put  it.  this  horrible 
crime  "was  about  as  complete  as  such 
an  act,  on  a  scale  so  great,  could  well 
be." 

Why  revive  the  memory  of  such  ter- 
rible events?  For  one  thing,  the  U.S. 
State  Department  has  been  less  than 
careful  to  keep  the  facts  straight 
about  this  thoroughly  documented 
atrocity.  In  August  1982.  the  State  De- 
partment published  a  footnote  to  a 
paper  on  terrorism  which  referred  to 
the  historic  record  of  the  events  in 
Asia  Minor  in  1915  as  "ambiguous."  If 
this  is  an  example  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's scholarship,  we  are  in  deep 
trouble. 

There  have  indeed  been  incidents  of 
terrorism  by  Armenians  against  Turk- 
ish diplomats  in  recent  years.  These 
incidents  must  be  deplored.  They  must 
be  resisted,  and  the  perpetrators  ap- 
prehended and  prosecuted.  But  to 
recall  the  fact  of  the  Armenian  geno- 
cide is  not  to  condone  terrorism  of  any 
sort.  Indeed,  it  is  only  by  remaining 
mindful  of  the  crimes  and  mistakes  of 
the  past  that  we  can  effectively  avoid 
repeating  them  in  the  future.  Of  all 
people,  it  was  Adolf  Hitler  who  most 
clearly  reminded  of  this  fact.  When 
Hitler  told  his  cronies  that  he  intend- 


ed to  exterminate  the  Jews,  Gypsies, 
and  the  other  non-Aryan  peoples  he 
despised,  someone  dared  to  suggest  the 
world  would  not  tolerate  such  a  vast 
crime.  Hitler  then  sneered  perhaps  the 
most  chilling  question  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury: "Who  still  talks  nowadays  of  the 
extermination  of  the  Armenians?" 
The  United  States  should  respond  to 
this  and  all  similar  questions,  with  a 
resounding  condemnation  of  the 
crimes  of  the  past,  and  with  determi- 
nation that  genocide  must  be  eliminat- 
ed forever  as  something  which  a  gov- 
ernment could  even  consider  as  a 
means  of  extending  its  power. 

In  the  Washington  Post  on  Sunday, 
April  24,  a  survivor  of  Auschwitz  made 
the  point.  It  is  fitting  to  close  my  re- 
marks on  this  theme  with  the  words  of 
Allen  Kiron  "Look  and  ponder;  learn 
and  pray /Above  all.  remember  well/ 
that  silence  and  indifference/fuel  the 
fires  of  living  hell."* 


SOIL  STEWARDSHIP  WEEK 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
week.  May  8  through  May  15.  has  been 
celebrated  across  the  country  as  Soil 
Stewardship  Week.  In  churches  and 
other  places  of  worship,  in  civic  cen- 
ters, in  educational  settings,  and  in 
conservation  districts,  many  are  giving 
thanks  and  observing  the  27th  year  of 
special  appreciation  for  the  soil  and 
water  resources  of  this  Nation. 

Every  year  since  1955,  the  National 
Association  of  Conservation  Districts, 
in  cooperation  with  the  3,000  local 
conservation  districts  throughout  the 
Nation,  has  sponsored  Soil  Steward- 
ship Week.  This  year's  theme,  "Living 
Waters,"  was  chosen  to  emphasize  con- 
cern over  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
our  water  resources. 

This  comes  appropriately  at  a  time 
when  the  state  of  our  soil  and  water 
resources  has  deteriorated  significant- 
ly and  when  many  are  predicting  that 
the  future  availability  of  those  re- 
sources is  in  doubt. 

Nonetheless,  in  my  home  State  of 
Iowa  and  in  other  States,  the  public  is 
participating  in  programs  that  will 
contribute  to  our  overall  respect  for 
natural  resources.  I  conunend  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts and  all  conservation  districts  for 
sponsoring  and  promoting  these  ef- 
forts. Additionally,  I  take  particular 
pride  in  noting  Iowa's  Natural  Her- 
itage Foundation's  soil  stewardship 
program. 

The  soil  stewardship  program  is  a 
major  coordinated  effort  to  involve 
the  private  sector  in  soil  conservation. 
It  is  the  first  project  of  its  kind  in  the 
Nation,  begun  primarily  because 
lowans  have  such  an  appreciation  for 
the  land.  Unfortunately,  Iowa  also  has 
the  highest  soil  erosion  rate  of  any 
State  in  the  Nation.  Although  Federal 
efforts  have  helped  considerably, 
lowans  feel  that  involving  the  individ- 


ual farmer,  private  organizations,  and 
agribusiness  is  the  only  way  a  concert- 
ed and  effective  soil  erosion  control 
program  can  work. 

As  noted  by  the  sponsors  of  the  pro- 
gram, "Our  soil  erosion  problem  is  so 
great  that  it  must  be  viewed  as  every- 
one's responsibility.  We  must  all  share 
the  stewardship  of  our  land  and  water, 
and  not  simply  wait  for  Government 
to  act.  Government  programs  will  con- 
tinue to  be  important,  and  deserve 
support  from  everyone's  tax  dollars. 
But  it  is  also  important  that  those 
who  benefit  from  Iowa's  intensive- 
grain  production  be  enlisted  to  assiune 
special  responsibilities." 

It  is  in  Congress  with  this  spirit  that 
I  would  like  to  close  with  a  thought 
from  Aldo  Leopold,  noted  naturalist 
from  Burlington,  Iowa,  and  author  of 
"a  Sand  County  Almanac,"  among  other 
works: 

We  shall  never  achieve  harmony  with 
land  any  more  than  we  shall  achieve  justice 
or  liberty  for  people.  In  these  higher  aspira- 
tions the  important  thing,  is  not  to  achieve, 
but  to  strive.  It  is  only  in  mechanical  enter- 
prises that  we  can  expect  that  early  or  com- 
plete fruition  of  effort  which  we  call  "suc- 
cess." (Aldo  Leopold,  Conservation,  from 
•Round  River:  The  Journal  of  Aldo  Leo- 
pold." 1953.  )• 


SOVIET  ESPIONAGE  ACTIVITIES 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
this  afternoon  to  voice  my  concern 
over  Soviet  espionage  activities. 
During  recent  weeks,  we  have  wit- 
nessed the  expulsion  of  Soviet  diplo- 
mats from  a  score  of  nations.  These  in- 
dividuals, hiding  under  the  cloak  of 
diplomatic  immunity,  have  been  en- 
gaged in  an  extensive  espionage  cam- 
paign stimulated  by  a  desire  to  acquire 
high  techology.  The  Soviets  have 
become  increasingly  dependent  upon 
these  covert  acquisitions.  While  the 
Soviets  have  displayed  a  desire  for  a 
wide  variety  of  technology,  they  have 
placed  particular  emphasis  on  any 
high-technology  secrets  which  have 
possible  military  application. 

Judge  William  Webster,  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
recently  revealed  that  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  the  3,000  East  European  diplo- 
mats in  this  Nation  are  involved  in  op- 
erations designed  to  transfer  our  mili- 
tary and  industrial  secrets  to  Moscow 
and  the  capitals  of  other  Communist 
states.  The  theft  of  these  secrets  poses 
a  clear  threat  to  our  national  security. 
It  is  imperative  that  the  governments 
of  the  West  develop  a  comprehensive 
strategy  to  combat  Soviet  espionage. 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  article  by  Nicholas  Daniloff  which 
recently  appeared  in  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
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[Prom  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  May  9. 
19831  ^ 

Why  Russians  Will  Go  Right  on  Spying 
(By  Nicholas  Daniloff ) 

Moscow— The  recent  mass  expulsion  of 
Soviet  spies  by  Western  nations  may  have 
put  a  temporary  dent  in  Moscow's  espionage 
network,  but  the  Kremlin  has  no  intention 
of  abandoning  its  effort  to  steal  secrets 
from  other  countries. 

Reason:  Russia  badly  needs  advanced  mili- 
tary and  industrial  technology.  And  under 
Soviet  leader  Yuri  Andropov,  who  headed 
the  KOB  intelligence  service  for  15  years 
before  rising  to  this  nation's  No.  1  position 
in  November.  1982.  the  Kremlin  has  the 
manpower  and  determination  to  take  from 
the  West  the  knowledge  that  its  own  scien- 
tists cannot  provide. 

After  the  U.S.  expelled  three  Russians  for 
spying  in  late  April.  Director  William  Web- 
ster of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
estimated  that  up  to  40  percent  of  3.000 
Soviet-bloc  diplomats  in  America  are  trying 
to  ferret  out  military  and  industrial  secrets. 

A  lengthening  list 
The  U.S.  expulsions  were  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  incidents  this  year,  mostly  in  West- 
em  Europe,  that  resulted  in  the  eviction  or 
arrest  of  more  than  60  Soviet  diplomats,  of- 
ficials and  other  Russians  on  charges  of  es- 
pionage. 

Prance  kicked  out  47  Soviets  in  early 
April,  the  largest  expulsion  since  1971  when 
Britain  ordered  out  105  Russians.  Other 
Soviet  agents  have  been  caught  by  Britain, 
West  Germany.  Denmark.  Spain.  Australia. 
Belgium.  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands  and 
Italy. 

Sweden  recalled  its  ambassador  to  Moscow 
when  a  government  commission  accused  the 
Soviets  on  April  26  of  operating  six  subma- 
rines in  Swedish  waters  last  October— a  year 
after  indignant  Swedes  discovered  a  Soviet 
submarine  stranded  in  a  snooping  mission 
near  a  restricted  Swedish  naval  base. 

Western  officials  deny  that  the  crackdown 
is  a  coordinated  effort.  But  they  concede 
that  they  keep  each  other  informed  of 
moves  against  Soviet  agents  and  that  the 
purge  signals  a  tougher  reaction  to  Soviet 
efforts  to  close  an  information  gap  through 
thievery. 

Espionage  gives  the  Soviet  Union  a  rela- 
tively cheap,  low-risk  means  to  catch  up  in 
high-stakes  competition. 

Soviet  science  does  well  in  theoretical 
mathematics,  physics,  seismology,  astro- 
physics and  oceanography  and  has  made  big 
gains  in  metallurgy,  space  exploration  and 
nuclear-power  generation. 

But  the  Soviets  trail  in  development  of 
such  mUitary -related  items  as  advanced 
computers  and  lasers.  They  also  lag  In  cy- 
bernetics, microbiology,  psychiatry  and  in 
some  areas  of  medicine.  They  need  modem 
oil-extraction  equipment  and  agricultural 
aids. 

The  U.S.  warned  its  European  trading 
partners  only  last  month  that  Western  secu- 
rity was  being  eroded  by  Moscow's  under- 
handed drive  to  obtain  sensitive  technology. 
A  report  by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
says  that  illegal  technology  transfers  are 
saving  the  Kremlin  billions  of  research  dol- 
lars and  shortening  the  time  needed  to  de- 
velop new  military  systems. 

High-technology  secrets  taken  from  the 
West  by  spies  and  through  illicit  trade  chan- 
nels have  helped  Moscow  improve  its  nucle- 
ar missiles,  develop  new  aircraft  and  perfect 
stronger,  lighter  materials  for  its  weapons. 


Por  the  past  decade.  Soviet  planners  also 
have  counted  oh  stolen  scientific  knowledge 
to  help  boost  output  from  Soviet  factories 
and  farms  in  an  effort  to  revive  a  seriously 
ailing  economy. 

Soviet  agriculture,  a  virtual  basket  case, 
provides  one  illustration  of  how  a  technolo- 
gy gap  has  spurred  Moscow  to  seek  informa- 
tion by  illicit  means. 

After  years  of  mismanagement,  Russia  is 
chronically  dependent  on  imports  to  feed  its 
people  and  livestock.  Such  purchases,  many 
from  the  U.S.,  take  a  quarter  of  the  econo- 
my's hard  currency. 

Moscow,  therefore,  needs  early  and  accu- 
rate forecasts  of  crop  yields  as  it  juggles  lim- 
ited resources.  But  crop  predictions  lag  be- 
cause secretive  military  operators  of  Soviet 
reconnaissance  satellites  are  slow  to  free 
their  pictures  for  nonmilitary  purposes.  As  a 
result,  the  KGB  orders  its  agents  in  Wash- 
ington, many  operating  as  diplomats,  to 
seek  data  gathered  by  U.S.  satellites  that 
give  speedy  reports  on  Soviet  crop  pros- 
pects. 

Why  is  Russia  behind  in  technology?  A 
major  reason  is  that  bureaucratic  inertia 
hampers  the  growth  of  a  Soviet  project 
from  conception  to  reality. 

One  Soviet  scientist  explains:  "To  get  an 
idea  into  production,  you  must  get  the  sup- 
port of  your  boss.  But  he  may  withhold  it 
because  he  did  not  think  of  the  idea.  If  you 
go  over  his  head,  you  may  harm  your 
career." 

FRESH  twist 

According  to  another  scientist,  the  Krem- 
lin now  is  trying  to  encourage  innovation 
through  rewards  and  prizes.  Yet  difficulties 
abound.  "Not  least  of  these. "  he  says,  "is 
that  a  factory  may  t>e  told  to  produce  a  new 
product,  but  not  be  relieved  of  its  duty  to 
fulfill  its  previously  assigned  plan." 

Some  Russians  trace  such  attitudes  back 
to  the  Stalin  regime,  which  pooh-poohed 
the  importance  of  significant  branches  of 
modem  science. 

But  under  Andropov,  a  demand  for  more 
potent  military  forces  to  counter  the  U.S. 
has  spurred  the  emphasis  on  technology. 
Another  critical  need  is  to  overhaul  the 
staggering  economy. 

Western  nations  are  under  no  illusion  that 
kicking  out  a  few  spies  will  have  a  lasting 
effect  on  Soviet  behavior.  The  Kremlin  has 
too  much  technological  ground  to  make  up 
and  limited  means  for  doing  so.  Red-faced 
though  Soviet  leaders  may  be  for  a  time 
over  expulsion  of  their  spies,  Moscow  still  is 
certain  to  persist  in  its  illegal  hunt  for 
Western  discoveries  and  innovations.* 


tion  programs  aimed  at  helping 
owners  and  users  of  non-Pederal  lands. 
Conservation  districts  assess  conserva- 
tion problems  on  the  local  level,  set 
priorities  for  conservation  work  to  be 
done  and  coordinate  Federal.  State, 
and  local  resources  to  carry  out  the 
programs. 

NACD  provides  information  and  sup- 
port services  to  aid  its  member  conser- 
vation districts  in  the  conservation,  or- 
derly development,  and  wise  use  of  the 
Nation's  natural  resources.  USCD  rep- 
resents the  conservation  districts  at 
the  national  level. 

Soil  Stewardship  Week,  as  sponsored 
by  NACD,  is  carried  out  through 
church,  civic,  and  educational  groups 
to  encourage  good  stewardship  of  our 
land  and  water  resources.  The  theme 
of  this  year's  observance,  "Living 
Water,"  brings  attention  to  the  essen- 
tial role  of  water  in  sustaining  life  and 
the  responsibilities  we  all  share  in  pre- 
serving this  vital  resource.  Though  we 
cannot  destroy  water,  we  can  abuse, 
pollute,  and  misuse  it,  making  it  a 
curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  It  is  ours 
to  use,  to  enjoy,  to  keep  clean,  and  to 
appropriate  wisely  so  that  is  will  give 
life  to  all  it  touches. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  NACD, 
and  each  local  conservation  district, 
not  only  for  this  1  week  of  special  ob- 
servance, but  for  their  services  and 
commitment  to  the  Nation's  resources 
throughout  the  year.* 


SOIL  STEWARDSHIP  WEEK 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts, in  cooperation  with  the  Nation's 
nearly  3,000  conservation  districts,  is 
sponsoring  Soil  Stewardship  Week 
May  8-15,  1983.  This  has  been  an 
annual  observance  since  1955,  and  fo- 
cuses national  attention  on  the  stew- 
ardship of  our  natural  resources.  The 
theme  of  this  year's  observance  is 
"Living  Waters." 

The  National  Association  of  Conser- 
vation Districts  (NACD)  represents 
the  Nation's  nearly  3,000  conservation 
districts.  Each  conservation  district  is 
a  local  unit  of  government  established 
for  the  special  purpose  of  developing 
and  directing  soil  and  water  conserva- 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  cosponsor  this  resolu- 
tion designating  May  8-14  as  Small 
Business  Week.  It  is  only  fitting  that 
we  set  aside  1  week  annually  to  recog- 
nize the  achievements  of  people  who. 
for  52  weeks  each  year,  inmieasurably 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  in  this 
country  by  providing  jobs,  paying 
taxes,  creating  innovative  products, 
supporting  charities  and  building  com- 
munities. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  an  extremely 
difficult  time  for  many  small  business 
owners  who  remember  1982  as  the 
worst  year  since  the  Depression.  Ac- 
cording to  Dun  &  Bradstreet.  aimual 
business  failures  increased  49  percent 
last  year  over  1981.  and  that  statistic 
tells  only  part  of  the  bleak  story.  Por 
each  of  the  25,346  failures  that  in- 
volved losses  to  creditors,  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  an  additional  6  to  10  small 
businesses  simply  paid  their  bills  and 
closed. 

Recession  and  high  interest  rates, 
the  twin  killers  of  economic  prosperi- 
ty, have  combined  to  push  small  busi- 
nesses to  the  wall.  Many  of  these  en- 
trepreneurs have  been  pushed  not  just 
to  the  wall,  but  off  the  ledge  to  bank- 
ruptcy. The  situation  is  desperate— not 
just  for  the  small  business  operators 


struggling  to  pay  their  employees  and 
their  bankers,  but  also  for  the  millions 
of  Americans  who  depend  on  small 
businesses  for  re.isonably  priced,  high- 
quality  products  in  their  everyday 
lives. 

We  cannot  allow  the  deteriorating 
position  of  small  business  to  continue. 
We  need  a  well-coordinated  Federal 
policy  to  control  the  disturbing 
number  of  small  business  bankruptcies 
and  unleash  the  awesome  potential 
economic  power  of  America's  estimat- 
ed 14  million  small  businesses.  We 
need  to  do  this  to  make  the  best  possi- 
ble use  of  the  brainpower,  training,  ex- 
perience and  desire  represented  by 
small  business  people  who  ask  nothing 
more  than  a  fair  opportunity  to  test 
their  ideas  in  the  marketplace. 

Just  as  small  business  cannot  suc- 
ceed without  free  enterprise,  so  free 
enterprise  cannot  succeed  without 
small  business.  Statistics  tell  much  of 
the  story:  Small  and  independent  busi- 
nesses account  for  97  percent  of  all 
businesses;  40  percent  of  gross  nation- 
al product:  and  50  percent  of  all  major 
innovations  and  new  technologies. 

At  a  time  of  heavy  imemployment, 
we  must  be  particularly  impressed  by 
some  estimates  that  small  businesses 
account  for  more  than  80  percent  of 
all  new  jobs  created  in  this  country. 
From  jet  engines  to  zippers,  from  insu- 
lin to  air  conditioning,  from  penicillin 
to  ballpoint  pens,  small  businesses 
have  demonstrated  the  creativity  to 
develop  new  products  that  make  life 
healthier,  more  prosperous  and  more 
comfortable. 

Without  being  inclusive.  I  want  to 
discuss  some  of  the  areas  in  which 
thoughtful  congressional  action  could 
help  small  business. 

These  firms  need  ready  access  to 
available  capital  and  they  need  it 
quickly.  Capital  needs  vary  from  firm 
to  firm.  Some  need  short-term  work- 
ing capital  and  others  require  long- 
term  funds  to  build  plants  or  purchase 
equipment.  Small  business  owners 
seeking  financing  are  understandably 
concerned,  as  I  am.  by  reports  that 
Federal  budget  deficits  under  this  ad- 
ministration will  run  dangerously 
close  to  $200  billion. 

Deficits  that  high  will  force  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  borrow  huge 
sums,  driving  up  interest  rates  and 
making  it  impossible  for  small  busi- 
nesses to  acquire  the  needed  capital. 
Congress  must  act  prudently  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  projected  deficit.  I  do 
not  mean  the  meat-ax  approach  pur- 
sued by  this  adminstration  that  hurts 
those  in  genuine  need,  but  rather  a 
carefully  tailored  program  of  responsi- 
ble cuts.  This  strategy,  combined  with 
responsible  action  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  can  help  force  down  in- 
terest rates.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  take  the  necessary,  but  political- 
ly painful,  steps  of  eliminating  both 
the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  and  the 


schedule  Federal  income  tax  indexing 
in  order  to  generate  more  revenues 
and  reduce  the  size  of  the  deficit. 

My  commitment  to  help  small  busi- 
nesses obtain  the  capital  they  need  is 
not  new.  In  the  past  few  years,  for  ex- 
ample. I  have  cosponsored  the  Capital 
Cost  Recovery  Act  to  liberalize  depre- 
ciation schedules;  and  the  Pollution 
Control  Financing  Act  to  increase  the 
amount  of  low-interest  money  avail- 
able to  smaller  firms  to  design,  install 
and  finance  pollution  control  equip- 
ment. 

One  of  the  most  creative  capital  for- 
mation proposals  before  the  Congress 
this  year  would  launch  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Participating  Debenture  for  firms 
hoping  to  expand.  By  using  the  SBPD, 
a  cross  between  a  stock  and  a  bond, 
small  business  owners  could  retain 
total  control  of  their  operations  while 
receiving  much  needed  low  cost,  exter- 
nal capital. 

I  strongly  support  this  concept  as  a 
means  to  create  new  jobs  and  thus  in- 
crease the  flow  of  tax  revenues  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury. 

The  Small  Business  Participating 
Debenture  is  a  fine  example  of  Gov- 
ernment listening  to  the  informed 
voice  of  small  business  and  then  acting 
responsibly.  Congress  can  do  more  to 
restore  the  tarnished  image  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  the  eyes  of 
many  business  owners.  With  that  goal 
in  mind,  I  cosponsored  the  E>elinquent 
Payments  Act  of  1981  to  require  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  its  bills  on 
time.  Many  Federal  agencies  were 
dragging  their  feet,  forcing  businesses 
to  absorb  the  cost  associated  with  the 
Government's  slow-pay  practices.  I 
also  cosponsored  the  Small  Business 
Innovation  Act  of  1981  to  require  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  earmark  1  percent  of 
their  total  research  and  development 
budgets  for  small  business. 

This  year,  I  have  cosponsored  S.  44 
to  establish  national  uniform  product 
liability  rules.  Currently,  no  two 
States  have  the  same  product  liability 
laws.  The  inevitable  result  is  confu- 
sion. Because  this  problem  is  national 
in  scope.  I  support  this  effort  to  devel- 
op a  national  solution. 

Individual  pieces  of  legislation,  how- 
ever, cannot  solve  all  the  problems. 
The  voice  of  small  business  will 
remain  forever  muffled  in  the  highest 
reaches  of  national  policymaking  until 
its  spokemen  and  spokewomen  are  in- 
cluded as  members  of  the  many  advi- 
sory conunittees  formed  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol. 

Too  often,  it  seems,  membership  in 
Fortune's  500  is  the  required  license  to 
serve  on  these  advisory  bodies.  Small 
businesses,  for  example,  are  labor-in- 
tensive and  therefore  contribute  a  dis- 
proportionately high  share  of  payroll 
taxes  to  finance  social  security.  Yet  all 
the  business  members  on  the  National 
Commission  on  Social  Security  repre- 
sented giant  financial  and  industrial 


interests.  This  kind  of  imbalance 
should  never  occtu-  again.  We  must 
also  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
Small  Business  Administration  as  an 
independent  agency  with  an  increased 
role  for  the  Office  of  Advocacy.  To 
guarantee  that  the  voice  of  small  busi- 
ness is  heard  in  the  White  House.  I 
recommend  the  appointment  of  a  spe- 
cial adviser  to  the  President  on  small 
business  matters. 

We  must  also  take  positive  steps  to 
promote  small  business  sales  In  inter- 
national markets,  a  largely  tmtapped 
source  of  new  revenues  and  new  jobs. 
Small  businesses  need  help  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  understand 
the  intracacies  of  exporting.  Specifi- 
cally, they  need  timely  marketing  in- 
formation at  reasonable  cost. 

I  cosponsored  the  Export  Trading 
Company  Act  to  make  financing  avail- 
able to  small  business  for  export  pur- 
poses because  now  less  than  1  percent 
of  this  coimtry's  manufacturing  firms 
account  for  80  percent  of  all  exports. 
Our  small  businesses  can  sell  overseas, 
if  given  some  assistance,  but  much 
more  needs  to  be  done  in  this  field. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  should  make 
greater  efforts  to  finance  small  busi- 
ness sales  and  our  Special  Trade  Rep- 
resentative should  act  to  insure  great- 
er participation  of  small  businesses  in 
foreign  trade  discussions. 

These  recommendations  do  not  con- 
stitute a  comprehensive  program  but 
they  do  reflect  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple of  my  economic  policy:  We  must 
promote  small  business  as  a  national 
priority  not  just  because  it  is  a  matter 
of  economic  justice,  but  because  it  is  a 
matter  of  economic  survival  for  our 
free  enterprise  system.  By  fashioning 
a  coordinated  policy  for  small  busi- 
ness, we  demonstrate  our  faith  in  the 
managerial  skills,  innovativeness  and 
commonsense  of  millions  of  men  and 
women,  who,  together,  represent  the 
engine  of  American  economic  growth. 
It  is  time  we  recognize  that  small  is 
not  inferior  and  that  bigger  is  not  nec- 
essarily better.  By  designating  May  8- 
14  as  "Small  Business  Week,"  we  rec- 
ognize the  excellence  of  the  contribu- 
tions that  small  businesses  make  to 
the  lives  of  our  communities  and  the 
prosperity  of  our  Nation.* 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
series  of  unanimous-consent  requests 
that  appear  to  be  cleared  on  both 
sides,  and  I  would  like  to  state  them 
now  for  the  consideration  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  other  Senators. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 
UNTIL  MONDAY.  MAY  16.  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier,  it  is  not  my  Intention 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  be  in  tomorrow. 
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Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  Senate  completes  its 
business  today  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  the  hour  of  12  noon  on 

Monday.  May  16.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDERS  FOR  MONDAY.  MAY  16, 
1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Monday.  May  16. 
1983,  the  reading  of  the  Journal  be 
dispensed  with,  no  resolutions  come 
over  under  the  rule,  the  call  of  the  cal- 
endar be  dispensed  with,  and  following 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  there  be  a 
special  order  in  favor  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker).  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  each,  to  be  followed  by  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes  in  length,  with  Senators  per- 
mitted to  speak  therein  for  not  more 
than  5  minutes  each:  and  provided  fur- 
ther that  the  morning  hour  be  deemed 
to  have  expired. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OROBR  TO  PROCEED  TO  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF 
NOMINATION  OP  WIIXIAM  D.  RDCKELSHAUS  TO 
BE  ADMINISTRATOR  OP  THE  ENVIRONMENTAL 
PROTECTION  AGENCY  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  also  as  I 
indicated  earlier,  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
can  go  to  the  Ruckelshaus  nomination 
which  has  been  reported  from  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, which  is  on  the  calendar,  and  I 
will  put  now  a  request  as  in  executive 
session: 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  Monday,  May  16,  at  1 
p.m.,  the  Senate  go  into  executive  ses- 
sion to  consider  the  nomination  of 
William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  of  Washing- 
ton, to  be  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  and  it  be 
considered  under  the  following  time 
agreement:  Two  hours  on  the  nomina- 
tion to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
chairman  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member,  or  their 
designees.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  TO  PROCEED  TO  NOMINATION  OP  ALFRED 
S.  REGNERY  TO  BE  ADMINISTRATOR  OP  OFFICE 
OP  JTTVENILE  JUSTICE  AND  DELINQUENCY  PRE- 
VENTION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Also  as  in  executive 
session.  Mr.  President,  a  matter  that  I 
believe  is  cleared  on  both  sides. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that,  at  10 
a.m.  on  Tuesday.  May  17.  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider 
the  nomination  of  Alfred  S.  Regnery, 
of  Virginia,  to  be  Administrator  of  the 


Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and  Delin- 
quency Prevention  and  it  be  consid- 
ered under  the  following  time  agree- 
ment: 1  hour  on  the  nomination  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  or  their  des- 
ignees.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

VOTING  PROCEDURE  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
another  request.  I  indicated  earlier 
that  it  would  be  my  intention  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  stack  votes  on  Monday. 

I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
any  roUcall  votes  ordered  on  Monday, 
May  16  and  Tuesday,  May  17,  prior  to 
the  hour  of  2  p.m.  on  executive  nomi- 
nations as  in  executive  session,  amend- 
ments, and  relative  motions  regarding 
S.  529,  the  immigration  bill,  be  post- 
poned to  begin  at  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday, 
May  17,  to  occur  in  sequence. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  majority 
leader  provide  a  little  time  between 
each  vote  for  an  explanation  of  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
think  that  is  a  good  idea.  I  modify  the 
request  so  that  there  would  be  5  min- 
utes, equally  divided,  for  discussion  of 
the  measure  prior  to  the  stacked  votes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE  IMMIGRATION  BILL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  other  unanimous-consent  request 
that  I  would  like  to  propound  which  is 
going  through  the  clearing  process  in 
respect  to  time  for  final  passage  on 
Tuesday  of  the  immigration  bill.  As 
soon  as  that  is  cleared,  I  believe  that 
will  complete  our  requests  at  this  time. 

I  am  now  told  by  the  minority  leader 
that  has  been  cleared.  Let  me  say 
before  I  put  the  request  that  I  believe 
ample  time  has  been  provided  for  final 
disposition  of  the  immigration  bill, 
which  I  fully  support.  But  I  can  assure 
the  minority  leader  and  the  managers 
of  the  bill  on  both  sides  that  if  there 
are  difficulties  with  it.  I  will  join  in  an 
effort  to  make  sure  nobody  gets  cut 
out  or  there  is  not  a  compression  of 
time  that  would  prevent  us  from 
having  a  further  debate  on  the  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that,  after  the  close  of  the  time 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  today,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  Order 
No.  98,  S.  529,  the  immigration  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  the  immigration  bill 
following  its  return  from  executive 
session  on  Monday  as  previously  or- 
dered. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  that  final  passage  on 
the  immigration  bill,  S.  529,  occur  not 
later  than  10  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  May  17. 


and  that  paragraph  4  of  rule  XII  be 
waived. 

Before  the  Chair  puts  the  request, 
since  this  was  done  in  bits  and  pieces, 
may  I  inquire  of  the  Chair,  is  there  an 
order,  as  I  believe  I  recall,  that  the 
Senate  would  go  into  executive  session 
on  Monday  for  not  more  than  2  hours 
of  debate  on  the  Ruckelshaus  nomina- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
Is. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  the  request  I  have 
just  put  Is  that  when  the  Senate  re- 
turns to  legislative  session  after  con- 
sideration of  the  Ruckelshaus  nomina- 
tion on  Monday  the  Senate  would 
resume  consideration  of  the  immigra- 
tion bill? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  put  the  request. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection?  Hearing  no  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
majority  leader  include  in  the  carrying 
over  of  votes  for  Monday  to  Tuesday  a 
rollcall  vote  on  the  Ruckelshaus  nomi- 
nation? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  that  was  included.  I  do  not 
have  the  papers  In  front  of  me.  but  I 
believe  that  was  Included.  I  Inquire  of 
the  Chair  If  his  understanding  is  the 
same  as  mine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
was  Included. 
Mr.  BAKER.  It  was  Included? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was 
included. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  votes  ordered  on 
Monday  would  include  the  Ruckels- 
haus nomination,  if  a  vote  is  ordered 
on  it,  to  occur  on  Tuesday? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
majority  leader,  the  only  exception  is 
with  reference  to  a  possible  rollcall 
vote  to  have  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
arrest  Members  or  compel  their  at- 
t;6nd£Lnc6? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  modify 
my  request  so  that  votes  ordered  on 
Monday,  with  the  exception  of  votes 
to  require  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators  or  other  procedural  motions, 
win  be  stacked  to  occur  on  Tuesday,  as 

previously  ordered.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  completes  the  list  of  requests 
that  I  have  to  make. 

Mr.  BYRD.  The  majority  leader 
does  not  mean,  "by  other  procedural 
motions,"  a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Only  In  respect  to  at- 
tendance of  the  absent  Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further 
need  for  time  In  morning  business.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Arizona  Is  anx- 
ious to  get  to  the  Immigration  bill,  as 
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is  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

If  anybody  seeks  time  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business, 
this  is  the  time,  or  if  we  finish  the  im- 
migration bill  and  there  is  further 
demand  for  morning  business.  I  will  be 
glad  to  provide  for  it 

I  ask  the  Chair  to  inquire  if  there  is 
further  morning  business. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


IMBflGRATION  REFORM  AND 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1983 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  S.  529. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  529)  to  revise  and  reform  the  Im- 
miKration  and  Nationality  Act,  and  for 
Other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resimied  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
very  much  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  in  the  very  excellent  resolving 
of  the  situation  so  that  we  might  pro- 
ceed with  the  immigration  reform  leg- 
islation. 

I  express  my  deep  personal  apprecia- 
tion to  Senator  Byro  and  other  Sena- 
tors for  their  continuing  accommoda- 
tion with  this  Senator  with  regard  to 
this  very  complex  legislation  we  are 
resiutilng  from  last  Tuesday.  I  also 
thank  Senator  Kenitedt's  willingness 
and  want  to  proceed.  He  has  been 
more  than  accommodating  not  only 
this  year  but  last  year  also.  Indeed,  we 
are  very  appreciative  of  that. 

As  we  proceed  with  this  legislation. 
Senator  Kennedy  and  I  will  be  present 
to  deal  with  the  bill.  The  votes  ordered 
wiU  be  stacked  for  later  voting,  but  we 
will  be  here  for  a  full  day  of  debate.  If 
Senators  will,  please  bring  their 
amendments  to  the  Chamber. 

I  believe  Senator  DeConcini  wants 
to  lay  down  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
DeConcini  amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Ux.  President,  I 
am  shortly  going  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  amendment  be 
modified.  Let  me  explain  what  the 
modification  is. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  week  or  so 
as  we  have  been  struggling  on  the 
budget,  there  have  been  negotiations 
with  the  office  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  the  office  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  California,  and  the  office  of 
the  chairman  and  his  staff,  and  we 
have  come  to  a  slight  modification.  It 
stiU  provides  for  a  3-year  transition, 
plus  an  additional  6-month  period  for 


the  H-2  workers  provision  to  be  imple- 
mented for  a  partial  certification. 
AMnnntsirr  no.  i»o,  as  modipixd 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  I  send  a  modification  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  my  amendment  be 
so  modified.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  so  modified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

On  page  184  of  CU)ininlttee  Print  No.  1, 
add  the  following  new  section: 

"Sac.  214.  (a)  The  Attorney  General,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  pro- 
mulgate rules  and  regulations  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  an  agricultural  labor  transi- 
tion program.  The  program  shall  be  effec- 
tive on  the  first  day  of  the  sixth  month  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  shall  last  three  years  from  the  ef- 
fective date. 

(b)  During  the  first  year  of  the  transition 
program,  an  agricultural  employer,  except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (c),  (d).  and  (e) 
below,  may,  as  provided  by  regulation, 
employ  up  to  100  percent  of  his  seasonal  ag- 
ricultural worker  need  with  transitional 
workers.  During  the  second  and  third  years 
of  the  program,  the  employer  may  employ 
up  to  67  percent  and  33  percent  respectively, 
of  his  seasonal  agricultural  worker  needs 
with  transitional  workers. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  permit 
transitional  workers  to  replace  available 
U.S.  workers  or  legal  foreign  workers  admit- 
ted under  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act. 

(d)  All  workers  employed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  be  fully  protected 
by  all  federal  and  state  laws  and  regulations 
governing  the  employment  of  U.S.  migrant 
and  seasonal  agricultural  workers. 

(eKl)  An  undocumented  alien  in  the 
United  States  shall  be  eligible  to  be  a  transi- 
tional worker  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  if  the  person  is  employed  or  has 
been  employed  as  a  seasonal  agricultural 
worker  in  the  United  States  for  at  least  90 
days  during  a  period  of  time  after  January 
1.  1980. 

(2)  An  undocumented  worker  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  be  a  transitional  worker  and  may 
not  be  registered  under  this  section  if  the 
person  is  deportable  for  any  reason  other 
than  those  described  in  section  241  (aK2) 
and  (9),  or  on  the  basis,  under  section  241 
(aXl),  of  being  excludable  at  the  time  of 
entry  imder  paragraph  (19)  (20).  or  (26)  of 
section  212(a).  Only  persons  employed  as 
transitional  workers  and  registered  as  such 
by  the  Attorney  General  during  the  first 
year  of  the  program  shall  be  eligible  during 
the  second  and  third  years. 

(f )  To  employ  transitional  workers  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  an  agricultur- 
al employer  must— 

(1)  notify  the  Attorney  General  of  said, 
employer's  Intention  to  participate  in  the 
transition  program  within  12  months  from 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  section,  and 

(2)  provide  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  At- 
torney General  a  numerical  count  of  the 
numbers  of  seasonal  agricultural  workers 
employed  during  the  immediately  preceding 
12  month  period  by  said  employer. 

(g)  After  an  employer  begins  participation 
in  the  agricultural  labor  transition  program 
the  employer  shall  provide,  upon  request,  to 
the  Attorney  General  a  numerical  count  of 
the   number   of    transitional   workers   em- 


ployed and  the  total  number  of  seasonal  ag- 
ricultural workers  employed  by  said  employ- 
er. 

(h)  Any  eligible  employer  under  the  tran- 
sition program  who  employs  nonimmigrant 
alien  aj{ricultural  workers  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  101(aH15)(HHiiKa)  shaU 
provide  wages  and  working  conditions  as  re- 
quired by  section  214(cK2KAKil)  to  all  simi- 
larly employed  workers  of  that  employer. 

(i)  Agreement  by  an  alien  to  be  a  transi- 
tional worker  would  not  preclude  that  alien 
from  eligibility  under  the  legislation  provi- 
sions of  title  lU. 

(j)  The  Attorney  General  may  require  by . 
regulation,  as  a  condition  of  participation  by 
an  employer  in  the  transition  program,  the 
payment  of  a  fee  to  recover  the  reasonable 
costs  of  processing  registrations  under  the 
transition  program. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  imderstanding  that  next  week 
when  this  is  resumed,  the  Senator 
from  California  intends  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  that  which  will  be  de- 
bated in  accord  with  the  time  agree- 
ment, and  that  there  will  be  a  vote,  if 
necessary,  on  my  amendment.  Is  that 
the  chairman's  understanding? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  situation. 

Mr.  DECONCINI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  accommodating  this  Senator, 
as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts accommodating  me.  I  also  appre- 
ciate the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
California.  I  know  he  has  some  reser- 
vations on  my  amendment  but  he  wiU 
have  an  opportunity  to  clarify  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  WILSON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  be  taking  up  the 
amendment  of  Senator  DeConcini  on 
Tuesday.  I  do  have  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  DeConcini-Wilson 
amendment  which  I  will  put  across  the 
desk  at  this  time.  It  Is  not  my  Inten- 
tion to  lay  It  down  today.  Rather,  In 
order  to  accommodate  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  I  would  simply  lay  the 
amendment  down  and  we  wiU  then  re- 
serve debate  on  it  untU  the  appropri- 
ate time  when  we  will  be  taking  up  the 
DeConcini  amendment  on  Tuesday.  Is 
that  agreeable  to  the  managers  of  the 
legislation? 

The  PRESIDING  0FFIC:ER.  That 
would  take  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, or  after  yielding  back  all  time 
on  the  DeConcini  amendment  or  after 
the  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILSON.  Then  I  make  a  re- 
quest by  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  say,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
has  a  modified  amendment  which  he 
has  laid  down  and  which  will  be  the 
first  order  of  business.  That  will  be 
managed  by  Senator  Wilson  since 
Senator  DeConcini  will  not  be 
present.  Senator  Wilson  has  a  per- 
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fecting  amendment.  It  would  be  all 
right  to  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
Wilson  amendment  to  the  DeConcini 
amendment,  as  modified,  and  then 
come  back  to  the  E>eConcini  amend- 
ment on  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  after  the  Wilson  amendment  is 
disposed  of,  if  unanimous  consent  is 
granted,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  it, 
if  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  rollcall  vote 
on  the  DeConcini-Wilson  amendment 
I  will  leave  up  to  the  managers  of  the 
bUl. 

Bir.  SIMPSON.  That  will  be  perfect- 
ly appropriate. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  It  is  in  order  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia? If  not,  without  objection  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  First  of  all,  Mr. 
President.  I  want  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
for  the  work  he  has  done  in  this  area. 
He  has  taken  a  very  keen  interest  on 
the  issue  of  iinmigration  reform  and 
he  has  been  very  mindful  of  the  needs 
of  the  people  that  he  represents.  I 
think  those  of  us  who  follow  this  issue 
closely  know  of  the  very  conflicting  in- 
terests which  are  present  not  only  in 
the  State  of  Arizona  but  in  many  of 
the  areas  of  this  country  where  there 
are  large  agricultural  communities. 

I  want  to  express  both  my  apprecia- 
tion and  admiration  of  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  for  the  way  he  has  ad- 
dressed this  issue,  and  to  again  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and  the 
other  interested  groups  that  repre- 
sented both  the  growers  as  well  as  the 
workers  on  this  important  issue. 

It  is  my  intention  at  the  appropriate 
time  to  support  the  DeConcini  com- 
promise. I  must  say  I  will  do  so,  and  I 
do  not  have  any  hesitation  in  doing  so, 
although  I  am  mindful  that  in  this 
legislation  there  have  been  some 
rather  important  changes  in  the  H-2 
provisions  which  were  included  in  the 
pending  bill  and  which  I  do  feel  may 
very  well  threaten  the  protection  for 
American  workers  in  this  area. 

However,  this  amendment  has  been 
worked  out  over  many  weeks  of  discus- 
sion and  compromise— which  I  have 
been  pleased  in  joining  with  my  col- 
leagues from  Arizona  and  Wyoming  in 
promoting.  I  have  done  so  because  I 
am  aware  of  the  legitimate  concerns  of 
the  agricultural  growers  of  this  coun- 
try—especially those  in  the  West  who 
will  be  most  affected  by  the  new  provi- 
sions contained  in  this  legislation.  I 
have  also  done  so  because  I  share  the 
concerns  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment that  we  must  not  weaken  the 
labor  standards  or  protections  of  our 
law  toward  agricultural  workers, 
either  those  here  under  temporary  H- 

2  visas  or  for  those  Americans  who  are 
seasonal  agricultural  workers. 


I  believe  the  DeConcini  amendment, 
as  modified,  will  provide  a  transition 
period  that  is  necessary  to  allow  grow- 
ers a  reasonable  opportunity  to  adjust 
to  the  new  requirements  of  this  legis- 
lation—both the  employer  sanctions 
provisions  as  well  as  the  new  H-2  tem- 
porary worker  program. 

There  has  been  an  understandable 
concern  on  the  part  of  many  agricul- 
tural employers  that  it  will  take  them 
some  period  of  time  to  adjust  to  these 
provisions— since  under  existing  law 
they  have  tacitly  been  encouraged  to 
hire  undocumented  aliens. 

This  amendment  will  allow  a  3-year 
transition  period,  with  important 
labor  protections,  for  agricultural  em-  . 
ployers  to  implement  the  new  law.  It 
will  serve  as  an  encouragement  for 
them  to  abide  by  the  law,  and  make  it 
easier  for  them  to  do  so. 

It  provides  for  an  orderly  phase- 
down  over  3  years  of  all  undocument- 
ed aliens  currently  on  the  payroll  of 
agricultural  employers,  requiring  that 
these  numbers  be  reduced  by  one-third 
each  year,  over  the  3-year  period— 
with  the  program  ending  at  the  end  of 
3  years.  During  this  period  the  transi- 
tional workers  would  receive  the  same 
benefits  and  protections  of  H-2  tempo- 
rary workers. 

This  will  allow  employers  a  period  to 
both  hire  American  workers  as  well  as 
to  apply  for  temporary  workers  if  they 
cannot  find  American  workers.  It  will 
do  so  without  violating  and  compro- 
mising American  labor  laws  or  stand- 
ards. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  have  sup- 
ported the  effort  to  reach  this  compro- 
mise over  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  DeConcini.  I  have,  as  I  said  at 
the  outset,  deep  reservations  over  the 
other  H-2  provisions  contained  in  this 
legislation. 

As  last  year,  I  believe  these  changes 
represent  a  serious  erosion  of  existing 
labor  protections  and  standards. 
Taken  together,  these  changes  will: 

Delete  the  existing  reference  to  na- 
tionwide recruitment  before  H-2  work- 
ers can  be  hired; 

Prohibit  U.S.  workers  from  seeking 
terms  above  the  minimum  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  minimum  wages; 

Authorizes  multicrop  associations  to 
be  the  sole  employer,  relieving  impor- 
tant responsibilities  from  individual 
growers;  and 

Transfer  final  rulemalcing  authority 
on  the  H-2  program  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  the  Attorney  General, 
with  statutory  involvement  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  for  the  first 
time. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  taken  togeth- 
er, these  and  other  changes  in  the  ex- 
isting H-2  program  represent  a  step 
backward  in  our  Nation's  attempt  to 
establish  greater  wage  and  labor 
standards  for  both  American  and  for- 
eign temporary  workers. 


Mr.  President.  I  have  had  a  prelimi- 
nary discussion  with  the  Senator  from 
California  (Mr.  Wilson)  who  has 
taken  a  great  interest  in  this  issue  as 
well,  and  who  I  know  has  given  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  attention  to  it.  I  must 
say  I  also  have  some  serious  reserva- 
tions about  his  proposal,  but  I  will 
look  forward  to  the  opportunity  of  de- 
bating that  matter  more  completely 
on  Monday,  perhaps,  with  the  final 
disposition  on  Tuesday. 

Again,  I  think  the  time  that  we  have 
had  since  this  legislation  was  initially 
laid  down  has  been  used  well.  We  have 
been  able  to  address,  I  think  in  a  very 
responsible  way,  some  key  matters 
which  were  then  unresolved.  I  would 
hope  that  that  spirit  would  continue 
through  the  rest  of  the  debate. 

Again.  I  look  forward  to  Joining  with 
my  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, in  addressing  the  rest  of  the 
amendments  on  Monday  and  hope  and 
expect  that  we  will  get  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  legislation  on  Tuesday. 

I  welcome  the  agreement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  for  a  thorough 
and  complete  debate  on  one  of  the 
very  important  remaining  Items,  and 
that  is  the  issue  of  asylum  judicial 
review.  I  believe  we  have  been  given 
assurances  that  we  will  have  a  2-hour 
debate  on  that  issue,  1  hour  on  each 
side.  I  know  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues are  very  interested  in  that 
question.  I  would  intend  to  offer  that 
amendment  after  the  disposition  of 
the  stacked  rollcall  votes.  I  would  urge 
that  those  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  want  to  participate  in  that  debate 
be  prepared  to  do  so  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

I  pay  particular  tribute  to  Senator 
DeConcini  for  what  he  has  done, 
working  doggedly  to  provide  the  agri- 
cultural growers  of  America  with  a 
transitional  labor  force  which  I  have 
the  same  feelings  about  as  Senator 
Kennedy,  that  it  is  something  that 
must  not  impinge  upon  legal  workers 
in  the  United  States.  But  after  decades 
of  tacitly  permitting  agricultural  em- 
ployers to  use  alien  agricultural  labor 
they  have  quite  lawfully  become  de- 
pendent upon  them,  and  lawfully  so. 

So.  we  are  trying  to  wean  them  off. 
so  to  speak,  from  the  illegal  work 
force.  I  think  this  will  do  it  and  will 
actually  assist  in  the  enforcement  of 
the  employer  sanction  provisions  of 
the  bill  by  accommodating  the  growers 
as  they  become  familiar  with  the  H-2 
program. 

I  look  forward  to  the  Monday  activi- 
ty and  look  forward,  as  always,  to 
working  with  Senator  Kennedy.  I  com- 
mend Senator  DeConcini  on  a 
thoughtful  approach  to  what  has  been 
one  of  the  toughest  issues  we  have  had 


on  the  question  of  immigration 
reform. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Ut.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
four  items  on  my  calendar  that  appear 
to  be  cleared  for  action  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Biay  I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader 
if  he  is  in  a  position  to  similarly  con- 
sider S.  884.  Senate  Resolution  133. 
Senate  Resolution  90.  and  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  24. 

Mr.  BTRD.  Mr.  President,  this  side 
of  the  aisle  is  ready  to  proceed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  items  Just  enu- 
merated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


USE  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF 
CERTAIN  INDIAN  JUDGMENT 
FUNDS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  884)  to  provide  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  funds  awarded  the 
Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians 
in  docket  No.  15-72  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Claims;  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  with  amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  1,  strike  "3.",  and  insert 
•2."; 

On  pace  3,  line  14,  strike  "4.",  and  insert 
"3.": 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
S.  884 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 19,  1973  (87  SUt.  4M:  25  D.S.C.  1401, 
et  seq.),  or  any  other  law,  regulation,  or 
plan  promulgated  pursuant  thereto,  the 
funds  appropriated  with  respect  to  the  judg- 
ment awarded  the  Red  Lalce  Band  of  Chip- 
pewa Indians  in  docket  numbered  15-72  of 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  (less  at- 
torney fees  and  litigation  expenses),  includ- 
ing all  interest  and  investment  income  ac- 
crued thereon,  shall  be  distributed  and  used 
as  follows: 

(1)  Eighty  per  centum  of  such  funds  shall 
be  distributed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior (hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as 
the  'Secretary")  in  the  form  of  per  capita 
payments  (in  sums  as  equal  as  possible)  to 
all  enrolled  members  of  the  Red  Lake  Band 
of  Chippewa  Indians  who  are  living  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


(2)  Twenty  per  centum  of  such  funds,  in- 
cluding any  Interest  or  Income  accrued 
thereon,  shall  be— 

(A)  held  In  trust  and  invested  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  the  benefit  of  the  members  of  the 
Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians,  and 

(B)  distributed  from  such  trust,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  to  the  gov- 
erning body  of  such  tribe  for  the  purpose  of 
making  expenditures  to  meet  common  tribal 
needs  or  educational  requirements. 

Sac.  2.  (a)  Any  payment  of  a  per  capita 
share  of  funds  to  which  a  living,  competent 
adult  is  entitled  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid 
directly  to  such  adult. 

(b)  Any  per  capita  share  of  funds  to  which 
a  deceased  individual  Is  entitled  under  this 
Act  shall  be  paid,  and  the  benlflclaries 
thereof  determined,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Any  per  capita  share  of  funds  to  which 
a  legally  incompetent  individual  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  is  entitled  under  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  in  accordance  with  such 
procedures  (including  the  establishment  of 
trusts)  as  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  such  in- 
dividuals. 

Sec.  3.  None  of  the  funds  distributed 
under  this  Act  shall  be— 

(1)  subject  to  Federal,  State,  or  local 
income  taxes,  or 

(2)  considered  income  or  resources  in  de- 
termining either  eligibility  for,  or  the 
amount  of  assistance  under.  Federal  State, 
or  local  programs. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  t>e  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  IiCr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SOLIDARITY  SUNDAY 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  133)  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  on  support  of 
"Solidarity  Sunday." 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  133 

Whereas  on  May  22,  1983,  the  eighty-five 
constituent  agencies  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  will  spon- 
sor the  twelfth  annual  "Solidarity  Sunday 
for  Soviet  Jewry"  to  reaffirm  their  resolve 
to  secure  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews  and  belea- 
guered people  everywhere;  and 

Whereas  Americans  of  all  faiths  will  join 
with  the  Conference  in  myriad  activities  on 
that  day  in  expression  of  their  solidarity 
with  the  almost  three  million  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union;  and 

Whereas  the  right  to  emigrate  freely  and 
to  be  reunited  with  their  families  abroad  is 
being  denied  Jews  and  others  in  the  Soviet 
Union;  and 

Whereas  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act  clearly  recognize  those 
rights:  and 


Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  implemented  restrictive  measures 
sharply  reducing  the  number  of  people  per- 
mitted to  emigrate,  bringing  Jewish  emigra- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  virtual  halt: 
and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  persecuting  its  Jewish  citizens  and 
denying  them  even  those  rights  and  privi- 
leges accorded  other  recognized  religions  in 
the  Soviet  Union:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  discriminates  against  Jewish  cultural 
activities  by  banning  and  suspending 
Hebrew  and  Jewish  cultural  classes,  by 
threatening  Hebrew  teachers,  and  by  intimi- 
dating all  Soviet  Jews  who  seek  only  to 
practice  their  religion:  and 

Whereas  leading  Soviet  Jewish  activist 
and  cultural  figure,  Ifr.  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky,  who  was  arrested  in  March  of  1977 
and  falsely  charged  with  espionage  and 
"anti-Soviet  agitation",  continues  to  suffer 
exceptionally  harsh  treatment  in  Chistopol 
Prison;  and 

Whereas  a  virtulent  anti-Semitic  cam- 
paign continues  unabated  in  the  Soviet 
press  and  Soviet  Jews  are  increasingly  de- 
prived of  occupational  and  educational  <v- 
portunities:  and 

Whereas  thousands  of  iimocent  Jews  and 
other  persons,  after  applying  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  been  subjected  to  illegal 
induction  into  the  armed  forces,  incarcer- 
ation in  mental  Institutions,  expulsion  from 
school  and  constant  surveillance  and  harass- 
ment; and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  succeed  in  Isolating  Soviet 
Jews  from  their  friends  in  the  free  world  so 
long  as  those  who  cherish  liberty  continue 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  beleaguered  people  ev- 
erywhere; and 

Whereas  "Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jewry"  will  serve  as  a  vigorous  expression  of 
American  determination  to  secure  freedom 
for  Soviet  Jewish  Prisoners  of  Conscience 
Incarcerated  solely  because  of  their  desire  to 
emigrate,  and  veteran  refuseniks  who  have 
awaited  exit  visas  for  as  many  as  fourteen 
years;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet. 
Union  refuses  to  permit  the  free  exercise  of 
religious  beliefs  and  cultural  expression  and 
also  refuses  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  the 
free  emigration  of  its  Jewish  citizens  and 
others  who  wish  to  leave  and  live  in  other 
countries:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Congress  supports  "Solidar- 
ity Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry"  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  these  goals  and  encourages  Ameri- 
cans to  participate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


RELEASE  OP  ANATOLY 
SHCHARANSKY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  90)  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Soviet  Government  should  immediate- 
ly release  Anatoly  Shcharansky  and 
allow  him  to  emigrate,  was  considered, 
and  agreed  to. 
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The  amendments  to  the  preamble 
were  agreed  to. 

The  preamble,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  and  the  preamble,  as 
amended,  are  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  90 

Whereas  Anatoly  Shcharansky.  an  emi- 
nent Soviet  computer  scientist,  has  been  a 
leader  of  the  Moscow  Jewish  community 
since  1973  when  he  first  applied  for  and  was 
denied  permission  to  emigrate  to  Israel; 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  engaged  in  a  systematic  cam- 
paign of  harassment  and  intimidation 
against  Anatoly  Shcharansliy.  culminating 
in  his  arrest  in  March  1977  on  trumped-up 
charges  of  treason; 

Whereas  in  July  1978.  after  sixteen 
months  of  being  detained  incommunicado, 
Anatoly  Shcharansky  was  tried  and  sen- 
tenced to  thirteen  years  of  imprisonment; 

Whereas  since  his  conviction  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  has  been  subject  to  extremely 
harsh  prison  treatment,  including  isolation, 
severe  cold,  and  inadequate  food,  sleep,  and 
health  care,  resulting  in  a  deterioration  of 
his  health; 

Whereas  from  September  26.  1982,  to  Jan- 
uary 14.  1983.  Anatoly  Shcharansky  under- 
took a  hunger  strike  to  protest  the  severe 
prison  conditions  which  have  further 
harmed  his  health; 

Whereas  Anatoly  Shcharansky  symbolizes 
the  plight  of  Soviet  Jewry  whose  level  of 
emigration  is  at  its  lowest  point  in  a  decade 
and  who  is  increasingly  harassed  by  Soviet 
authorities;  and 

Whereas  by  its  treatment  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  and  others,  the  Soviet  Union 
is  violating  its  international  obligations,  in- 
cluding its  obligations  under  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  the  Interna- 
tional Covenant  of  Civil  and  Political 
Rights,  and  the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act  of  the 
Conference  on  Security  and  Cooperation  in 
Europe:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that— 

(1)  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  should  immedi- 
ately release  Anatoly  Shcharansky  from 
prison  and  allow  him  to  emigrate;  and 

(2)  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  should,  at  every  suitable  opportunity 
and  in  the  strongest  terms,  express  to  the 
Government  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  the  opposition  of  the  United 
States  to  the  imprisonment  of  Anatoly 
Shcharansky. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
trasmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  with  the  request  that  the  Presi- 
dent transmit  such  copy  to  the  Ambassador 
of  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BAKEIR.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


JMI 


OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  24)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  people  of  the 
United    States    should    observe    the 


month  of  May  1983  as  Older  Ameri- 
cans Month. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  support  a  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  to  designate  the  month  of 
May  as  Older  Americans  Month. 

To  recognize  the  valuable  contribu- 
tions of  the  elderly  to  our  country,  it 
has  l^ecome  a  tradition  in  Congress  to 
designate  May  as  "Older  Americans 
Month."  a  time  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
Nation's  senior  citizens. 

It  is  not  enough  simply  to  recognize 
their  accomplishments,  however;  we 
must  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  pro- 
tecting the  rights  of  the  elderly  and  to 
enhancing  their  opportunities  for  pur- 
poseful participation  in  our  society— 
which  is  what  truly  gives  meaning  to 
life. 

The  elderly  are  the  fastest  growing 
segment  of  America's  population. 
Today,  one  in  nine  Americans  is  a 
senior  citizen.  By  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury, that  figure  will  be  one  in  six.  In 
Florida,  which  has  the  highest 
number  of  elderly  residents  in  the 
Nation.  17  percent  of  the  population  is 
already  over  age  65.  and  that  percent- 
age is  growing  rapidly. 

These  figures  add  up  to  a  powerful 
impact  on  our  society.  Often,  we  con- 
centrate only  on  the  problems  of  the 
elderly,  such  as  the  increasing  need 
for  housing  or  long-term  medical  care. 
Certainly,  these  issues  must  be  ad- 
dressed. But  the  happy  fact  is  that 
only  a  small  percentage  of  America's 
elderly  are  bedridden  or  confined  to 
institutions. 

Most  senior  citizens  lead  active  and 
productive  lives,  most  are  self-reliant, 
and  most  own  and  maintain  their  own 
homes.  Older  Americans  today  are 
bett^  educated,  healthier,  and  more 
financially  secure  than  ever  before. 
They  are  more  independent,  more 
active  in  the  workforce  and  in  volun- 
teer service,  and  more  politically  influ- 
ential than  in  the  past. 

Our  President  is  a  senior  citizen. 
Many  Congressmen  are  senior  citizens. 
Some  of  our  most  beloved  stage  and 
screen  stars— people  like  George 
Bums.  Helen  Hayes,  and  Bob  Hope- 
are  senior  citizens.  James  Beard— as 
familiar  a  name  as  Betty  Crocker- 
turned  80  this  month.  But  we  must 
also  recognize  the  contributions  and 
accomplishments  of  all  our  elderly, 
not  just  the  well  known.  Senior  citi- 
zens from  all  walks  of  life  make  valua- 
ble contributions  to  such  important 
programs  as  ACTION,  VISTA, 
SCORE,  the  Foster  Grandparents  pro- 
gram, and  many  other  volunteer  pro- 
grams. Programs  for  senior  citizens  in 
this  country  could  not  survive  without 
the  thousands  of  senior  volunteers 
who  contribute  to  their  success. 

The  ability  and  willingness  of  the  el- 
derly to  continue  to  work  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  quality  of  American  life  is 
very  encouraging.  Nevertheless,  we 
must    insure    that    our    retirement. 


health,  employment,  and  housing  pro- 
grams are  flexible  enough  to  adapt  to 
this  changing  population.  We  should 
not  see  it  as  a  problem  or  a  burden.  In- 
stead, our  Nation's  elderly  should  be 
regarded  as  the  vast  natural  resources 
of  experience  and  expertise  that  they 
are.  During  Older  Americans  Month, 
we  should  reflect  on  the  fact  that  the 
wisdom  of  age  is  a  gift  money  cannot 
buy  and  one  that  we  as  a  nation  must 
be  careful  not  to  squander. 

So  this  May.  as  we  meet  to  honor 
older  americans,  we  should  honor  and 
pay  tribute  to  them  not  just  for  their 
past  achievements,  but  for  the  ongo- 
ing contributions  that  they  are 
making  to  improve  the  quality  of 
American  life. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  sponsoring  this  concur- 
rent resolution.  The  observance  of  the 
month  of  May  as  Older  Americans 
Month  serves  several  important  pur- 


First,  it  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
express  appreciation  for  the  achieve- 
ments of  senior  citizens.  We  must  not 
forget  that  this  group  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  growth  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  United  States  in  the  20th 
century.  Older  Americans  continue  to 
make  important  contributions  to  our 
Nation  and  to  the  communities  in 
which  they  live.  I  know  few  people,  for 
example,  who  can  equal  the  energy 
and  efficiency  which  Ann  Beckman  of 
Albuquerque  brings  to  her  job.  Mrs. 
Beckman  usually  places  over  100 
senior  citizens  in  positions  each 
month.  She  is  but  one  illustration  of 
the  many  senior  citizens  in  New 
Mexico  who  are  involved  in  the  devel- 
opment of  our  State. 

It  is  critical  that  older  Americans 
maintain  a  highly  active  role  in  our 
daily  life.  I  am  convinced  that  we  need 
their  insights  and  their  experiences  to 
solve  the  problems  that  we  face  today. 

In  turn,  our  society  must  provide  op- 
portunities for  growth  and  increasing 
independence  among  the  elderly.  Vari- 
ous surveys  show  that  income  security 
and  affordable  health  care  are  now 
among  the  chief  concerns  of  senior 
citizens.  Congress  should  use  the 
month  of  May  to  review  its  agenda 
with  respect  to  these  critical  issues. 
We  have  gone  a  long  way  in  assuring 
the  financial  stability  of  retirees  by 
passing  in  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1983.  We  must  also  take  re- 
sponsible action  to  retain  the  solvency 
of  our  health  insurance  trust  fund  and 
to  contain  rising  health  care  costs.  In 
short,  I  think  there  is  more  work 
which  must  be  done. 

Finally,  I  hope  we  will  take  time 
during  this  next  month  to  reflect  upon 
the  fact  that  America  today  is  an 
aging  society.  The  older  population  is 
growing  more  rapidly  than  the  rest  of 
the  population.  While  11  percent  of  all 
Americans   were   age   65   or  older  in 


1982,  this  number  will  increase  to  19 
percent  by  2025.  By  1990,.  the  ratio  of 
people  over  age  65  to  those  under  65 
wUl  probably  be  1  to  8;  by  2025.  it  will 
be  1  to  5.  We  must  prepare  for  all  of 
these  developments.  I  believe  that 
only  by  planning  wisely  now  can  our 
public  policy  successfully  accomodate 
these  events.  Older  Americans  Month 
should  be  marked  by  serious  attention 
to  these  trends. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  24 

Whereas  older  Americans  have  contribut- 
ed many  years  of  service  to  their  families, 
their  communities,  and  the  Nation; 

Whereas  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  comprised  of  a  large  percentage  of 
older  Americans  representing  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  experience; 

Whereas  acknowledgement  should  be 
given  to  older  Americans  for  the  contribu- 
tions they  continue  to  make  to  their  com- 
munities and  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  many  States  and  communities 
provide  such  acknowledgement  of  older 
Americans  during  the  month  of  May:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  In  recogni- 
tion of— 

(1)  the  traditional  designation  of  the 
month  of  May  as  "Older  Americans  Month" 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 

(2)  the  repeated  expression  by  the  Con- 
gress of  its  appreciation  and  respect  for  the 
achievement  of  older  Americans  and  its 
desire  that  these  Americans  continue  to 
play  an  active  role  in  the  life  of  the  Nation. 
It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  observe 
Older  Americans  Month  with  appropriate 
programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZING  TESTIMONY  OP 
VINCE  THOMAS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution  to  authorize  testimony  of 
Vlnce  Thomas  in  a  matter  pending  in 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  E]astem 
District  of  Michigan.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  141)  to  authorize  the 
testimony  of  Vlnce  Thomas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  141 

Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Quintus  L.  Greene 
V.  The  Wayne  County  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  et  aL,  No.  81-74813, 
pending  In  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan,  the 
testimony  of  Vlnce  Thomas,  a  staff  employ- 
ee of  Senator  Carl  Levin,  has  been  request- 
ed concerning  the  Metropolitan  Growth  and 
Development  Corporation  and  the  Metro- 
politan Growth  and  Development  Fund; 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  no  evidence  under  the 
control  or  in  the  possession  of  the  Senate 
can  be  taken  from  such  control  or  posses- 
sion but  by  permission  of  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  when  It  appears  that  testimony 
of  a  staff  employee  of  the  Senate  is  needful 
for  use  in  any  case  for  the  promotion  of  jus- 
tice, the  Senate  will  take  such  action  there- 
on as  will  promote  the  ends  of  justice  con- 
sistently with  the  privileges  and  rights  of 
the  Senate;  Now,  therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  Vlnce  Thomas  Is  author- 
ized to  apF>ear  and  testify  In  this  case  con- 
cerning the  Metropolitan  Growth  and  De- 
velopment Corporation  and  the  Metropoli- 
tan Growth  and  Development  Fund. 


S.  529-IMMIGRATION  BILL 

AUTRORIZATION  FOR  D'AMATO  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  S.  529,  the 
immigration  bill,  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  D'Amato)  dealing 
with  imprisoning  aliens  be  added  to 
the  list  of  qualified  amendments  ap- 
pearing in  the  order  previously  en- 
tered; that  the  time  for  debate  on  that 
measure  be  limited  to  30  minutes, 
equally  divided,  and  that  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  4  of  rule  XII  be 
waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOUNDATION  FOR  THE  AD- 
VANCEMENT OF  MILITARY 
MEDICINE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  653. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following 
mesage  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  653)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  establish  a  Founda- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Military  Medi- 
cine, and  for  other  purtxjses",  do  pass  with 
the  following  amendments: 

(1)  Page  2,  line  22,  after  "Representa- 
tives", insert:  (.or  their  designees  from  the 
membership  of  such  committees) 

(2)  Page  5,  line  18,  strike  out  [(DJ. 

(3)  Page  5.  strike  out  lines  21  and  22. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  support  S.  653,  a  bill 
establishing  the  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Military  Medicine,  as 
amended  by  the  House.  This  bill  was 


originally  introduced  in  the  Senate  on 
March  2,  1983,  by  Senator  Towra  and 
myself,  and  was  passed  by  the  full 
Senate  on  March  23. 

The  House  of  Representatives 
passed  S.  653  on  May  9.  1983.  In  pass- 
ing this  bill,  the  House  made  two 
amendments  to  the  Senate  bill  which  I 
support  and  which  I  want  to  describe 
briefly  for  my  colleagues. 

The  version  of  S.  653  passed  by  the 
Senate  named  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committees  to 
serve  on  the  Council  of  Directors  of 
the  Foundation.  The  first  amendment 
made  by  the  House  allows  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees  to  designate  another 
member  of  their  respective  committees 
to  serve  in  their  place  on  the  Council 
of  the  Foimdation.  Any  such  designa- 
tion is  intended  to  be  completely  at 
the  discretion  of  the  chairman  or 
ranking  minority  member. 

The  second  amendment  by  the 
House  to  the  original  Senate  bill  delet- 
ed proposed  subsection  (hK2)  of  sec- 
tion 178  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code.  This  provision  of  the  Senate- 
passed  bill  stated  that: 

No  part  of  the  compensation  paid  to  an 
employee  of  the  Foundation  may  be  paid 
from  Federal  funds. 

The  House  deleted  this  provision 
from  S.  653  on  the  grounds  that  it  was 
superfluous,  since  subsection  (h)(1)  of 
new  section  178  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code  clearly  states  that: 

A  person  who  Is  a  full-time  or  part-time 
employee  of  the  Federal  government  may 
not  be  an  employee  (full-time  or  part-time) 
of  the  P^eral  government. 

Thus,  even  with  the  House  amend- 
ment, it  is  clear  that  the  Foundation 
will  be  completely  independent  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  will  not  be 
supported  by  direct  Federal  expendi- 
tures. 

Deleting  this  provision  also  clarifies 
a  question  raised  after  the  Senate- 
passed  S.  653.  The  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  fully  intended  that 
employees  of  the  Foundation  would  be 
able  to  comr>ete  for  grants  and  con- 
tracts from  the  Federal  Government 
as  well  as  from  private  foundations. 
The  House  deletion  of  subsection 
(h)(2)  of  section  178  will  avoid  any  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  that  might 
impede  the  Foundation  or  its  employ- 
ees from  competing  for  and  receiving 
grants  from  the  Federal  Government 
to  support  their  work. 

After  the  Senate  approved  S.  653, 
there  were  some  discussions  in  the 
House  about  expanding  the  member- 
ship of  the  Foundation's  Council  of 
Directors  from  the  nine  members  stip- 
ulated in  the  Senate-passed  bill.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  House  decided  to 
retain  the  nine-member  Council  of  Di- 
rectors recommended  by  the  Senate. 
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The  composition  of  the  Council  of  Di- 
rectors insures  that  the  Congress, 
through  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees of  both  Houses,  will  be  involved  in 
the  purposes,  direction,  and  supervi- 
sion of  the  Foundation.  If  necessary, 
there  is  nothing  in  S.  653  to  preclude 
the  Council  from  establishing  an  advi- 
sory group  or  honorary  board  to 
advise  or  assist  the  Council  in  address- 
ing particular  needs  of  the  Founda- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Military  Medicine  established  by  S. 
653  will  make  an  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  unique  role  of  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences.  The  Foundation  will 
allow  interested  members  of  the 
public,  without  Government  expendi- 
tures, to  become  involved  in  medical 
advances  for  the  uniformed  services 
through  donations  and  legacies  which 
will  support  important  research, 
teaching,  and  services  In  military  med- 
icine. The  Foundation  will  also  maice  a 
useful  contribution  toward  enhancing 
cooperation  and  communication  be- 
tween the  military  and  civilian  medical 
communities. 

I  want  to  thank  Senator  Tower,  who 
joined  me  in  originally  introducing  S. 
653.  and  Senator  Jepsen.  Senator 
Thurmond,  Senator  Exon.  Senator 
Levin,  and  Senator  Kennedy  for  join- 
ing as  cosponsors.  I  also  want  to  thank 
my  colleagues  in  the  House— Chair- 
man Price.  Congressman  Stratton. 
Congressman  Aspin.  Congressman 
Montgomery.  and  Congressman 
HiLLis— for  their  efforts  in  addressing 
S.  653  at  a  very  busy  time  in  the  legis- 
lative year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  this  bill  as  amended  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


(1)  by  striking  our  "seventeen"  In  the 
matter  preceding  the  colon  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "thirty-three"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "Pour"  In  clauses  (A). 
(B).  (C).  and  (D)  of  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "Eight";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "or  the  Committee  for 
the  Establishment  and  Promotion  of  the 
Congressional  Award"  in  paragraph  (2). 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  4  of  such  Act 
(2  U.S.C.  803(b))  is  amended— 

<1)  by  striking  out  "Appointed"  at  the  be- 
ginning of  such  subsection  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (2).  appointed"; 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Individuals  appointed  to  the  Board 
after  March  31,  1983,  shall  serve  for  terms 
of  two  years.":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)",  and  by 
redesignating  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3)  as 
subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and  (C),  respective- 
ly. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  4  of  the  Congressional  Award  Act  (2 
U.S.C.  803),  relating  to  the  terms  of  individ- 
uals appointed  to  the  Congressional  Award 
Board,  the  sixteen  additional  members  to  be 
appointed  to  the  Board  pursuant  to  the 
amendments  made  by  the  first  section  of 
this  Act  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Six  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  two  years. 

(2)  Pive  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  four  years. 

(3)  Five  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  six  years. 

Thereafter  such  members  shall  be  appoint- 
ed for  terms  of  two  years. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
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INCREASE  IN  MEMBERSHIP  OF 
THE  CONGRESSIONAL  AWARD 
BOARD 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  l}efore  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  957. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  957)  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  members  of  the 
Congressional  Award  Board,  and  for  other 
purposes",  do  pass  with  the  following 
amendment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert:  That  (a)  subsection  (a)  of  section 
4  of  the  Congressional  Award  Act  (Public 
Law  9e-114:  2  U.S.C.  803(a))  is  amended— 


COMMITTEE  TO  BE  DIS- 
CHARGED FROM  FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION  OF  SENATE 
RESOLUTION  95 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  once  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  has  reported  Senate 
Resolution  95.  a  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Presi- 
dent initiate  negotiations  on  a  new 
long-term  agreement  on  agricultural 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  that  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE  IN  REFERRAL  OF  S.  338 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  agree- 
ment of  February  2,  1983.  the  sequen- 
tial referral  of  S.  338  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  be  modified  by 
deleting  the  date  June  15.  1983.  in  the 
agreement  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  date  June  30.  1983. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REMOVAL  OP  INJUNCTION  OP 
SECRECY— EASTERN  PACIFIC 
OCEAN  TUNA  FISHING  AGREE- 
MENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  in  ex- 
ecutive session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunction  of  secrecy  l>e 
removed  from  the  Elastem  Pacific 
Ocean  Tuna  Fishing  Agreement 
(Treaty  Document  98-3).  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  on  May  11.  1983,  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  and 
ask  that  the  treaty  be  considered  as 
having  been  read  the  first  time;  that  it 
be  referred,  with  accompanying 
papers,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 
and  that  the  President's  message  be 

printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, the  Eastern  Pacific  Ocean  Tuna 
Fishing  Agreement  which  has  been 
signed  by  the  United  States.  Costa 
Rica,  and  Panama.  It  will  enter  into 
force  following  ratification  by  five 
coastal  States  of  the  region.  Also 
transmitted  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  is  the  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  with  respect  to  the 
Treaty. 

The  United  States  has  been  involved 
in  a  fisheries  dispute  with  several 
Latin  American  countries  as  a  result  of 
conflicting  laws  regarding  jurisdiction 
over  highly  migratory  tima  and  has.  in 
the  past,  prohibited  imports  of  tuna 
from  several  countries  as  a  result  of 
seizures  of  U.S.  tuna  boats.  These 
countries  claim  jurisdiction  over  all 
fish,  including  tuna,  within  200  nauti- 
cal miles.  The  United  States  does  not 
recognize,  or  claim,  jurisdiction  over 
tuna  beyond  12  nautical  miles.  United 
States  policy,  pursuant  to  the  Magnu- 
son  Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act.  has  i>een  to  negotiate  inter- 
national agreements  to  ensure  the  ef- 
fective conservation  and  management 
of  tuna  and  to  secure  access  for  U.S. 
fishermen  to  the  stocks  wherever  they 
migrate  beyond  a  narrow  belt  of  coast- 
al waters. 

This  Agreement,  which  is  interim  in 
nature  pending  the  negotiation  of  a 
comprehensive  tuna  conservation  and 
management  regime,  provides  for  the 
issuance  of  international  licenses  for 
fishing  tuna  in  a  broad  area  of  the 
eastern  Pacific  Ocean.  Provision  is  also 
made  for  conservation  under  specified 
circumstances.  It  thus  furthers  U.S. 
fisheries  policy  goals  while  reducing 
tensions  that  have  arisen  as  a  result  of 
conflicting  juridical  claims. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  consideration  to  the  Treaty  and 


give  its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  May  11, 1983. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  SENATE  TO 
CONVENE  AT  11:30  A.M.  ON 
MONDAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  we 
have  two  special  orders  on  Monday  as 
well  as  the  time  allocated  to  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order  and 
30  minutes  of  morning  business.  Also, 
an  order  has  been  entered  by  the 
Senate  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Ruckelshaus  nomination  in  ex- 
ecutive session  at  1  p.m. 

I  am  afraid  that,  in  the  parlance  of 
the  Budget  Committee,  that  is  not 
mathematically  consistent,  meaning 
that  we  do  not  have  enough  time  to  do 
all  those  things. 

Therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  convening  hour  on  Monday 
next  be  changed  from  12  noon  to  11:45 
a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  get  me 
an  extra  10  minutes  on  Monday? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  be  pleased  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  Monday  next,  the  Senate 
convene  at  11:30  a.m. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  Monday,  the  time  of  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  under  the 
standing  order  be  extended  from  10  to 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Any  time  remaining 
after  the  execution  of  the  two  stand- 
ing orders  will  be  devoted  to  the  provi- 
sion of  additional  time  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNITL  11:30  A.M. 
MONDAY.  MAY  16.  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  clears  the  deck.  I  do  not  see  any 
other  Senator  seeking  recognition.  I 
have  a  sneaking  hunch  the  minority 
leader  and  I  are  the  only  two  Senators 
left. 

Therefore,  I  move  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
11:30  a.m.  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:29  p.m..  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Monday,  May  16,  1983,  at  11:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  12,  1983: 

In  the  Air  Force 

The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States  officers  for  promotion  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Porce  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  593(a)  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  amended: 

LINE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Maj.  Jacob  C.  Armstrong  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  James  W.  Byram.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Theodore  M.  Demars.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Richard  G.  Parmer.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Thomas  C.  Garell.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Steven  V.  Harper.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Jon  C.  Heaton,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Gary  K.  Holt.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Jack  T.  Knight,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Harold  D.  May.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Rudolph  W.  Morgan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Robert  J.  Opela,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Edward  S.  Shaw.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Herbert  D.  Wright,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  John  G.  Zenan  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIN 

Maj.  Joseph  H.  Penkaul.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

LEGAL 

Maj.  Stephen  L.  Gallagher  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Maj.  Robert  D.  Wendel.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  their  active  duty  grades,  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  531.  532.  533: 


JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

7*0  be  majors 
Baxley.  George  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mac  Argel.  Donald  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zijlstra.  Eduard  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  captains 
Borch.  Frederic  L..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boudreau.  Debra  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buchholz.  Ronald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butler.  Roben  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Contento.  Denise  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cunningham.  Patrick  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Defranco.  Rosemary.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dickey.  Gene  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donawick.  Peter  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dubia.  Donald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elliott,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Farenish,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Feller,  Robert  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fitzpatrick.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glazier.  Nancy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graham,  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hancock,  George  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harvey.  Mark  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heuer.  Ronald  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelleher.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Uoyd.  Robert  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Long.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mac  Kay.  Scott  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McPetridge.  Robert  C,  567-72-OOU 
McMahan.  Linda  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Milhizer,  Eugene  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Motz,  Patricia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pelletier.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phillips,  Dennis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rheinheimer.  Edward  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richmond,  Henry  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rob.  Samuel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Romano.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Santerre,  Elyce  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saufley.  Jeffrey  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saunders.  Raymond  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schmidli.  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Robert  M..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor,  Gregory.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thebaud.  Charles  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trimble.  Dan.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Venema.  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vowell.  Denise  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waldrop.  Michael  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wiesner.  Vivian  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilbanks.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Harry  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wittman.  Craig  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woodruff.  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright.  Douglas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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The  House  met  at  11  a.in. 

The  Reverend  Edward  L.  R.  Elson, 
S.T.D.,  Chaplain  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
retired,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

God  of  our  fathers  and  our  God. 
who  has  watched  over  this  Nation 
from  generation  to  generation,  bestow 
Thy  boundless  grace  and  Thy  higher 
wisdom  upon  all  who  serve  in  this 
place. 

Open  our  eyes  to  the  simple  beauty 
of  the  world  about  us.  Open  our  minds 
to  the  truth  that  sets  men  free.  Open 
our  hearts  to  the  goodness  and  nobili- 
ty people  hide  from  us  because  we  do 
not  try  to  understand  them.  Keep  us 
at  tasks  so  hard  we  are  driven  to  Thee 
for  strength.  May  our  work  be  our 
worship.  And  may  goodness  and  mercy 
follow  us  all  the  days  of  our  lives  that 
we  may  abide  with  Thee  forever. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1.  rule  1. 1  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Speaker's  approval 
of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  362,  nays 
20,  answered  "present"  4.  not  voting 
46.  as  follows: 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

AlbOBU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuColn 

Badham 


[RoU  No.  107] 

YEAS— 362 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bethune 

Bevlll 

BiagKi 


Bilirakis 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 


Britt 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown  (CA) 
Broyhill 
Bryant 
Burton 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
Carper 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chappell 
Cheney 
Clarke 
dinger 
Coats 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Corcoran 
Courier 
Coyne 
Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 
D°  Amours 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Daschle 
Daub 

de  la  Garza 
DeWine 
Dicks 
Dingell 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyson 
Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Ehiglish 

Erdreich 

Evans  (ID 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fteh 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gekas 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 


Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Latta 

Lehman  (CA) 

Lent 

Levin 

Levine 

Levitas 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

MacKay 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoll 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 


McKernan 

McKinney 

McNulty 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Minish 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

M(x>dy 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ox  ley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Hatch  ford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 


Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 


Brown  (CO) 

Clay 

Coughlin 

Davis 

Dickiiuon 

Durbin 

E:merson 


Stump 

Sundquist 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkroer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

NAYS-20 

Evans (lA) 

Forsythe 

Gejdenson 

Harkin 

Hiler 

Miller  (OH) 

Roemer 


Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whltehumt 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

WIrth 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

Zschau 


Sabo 

Schroeder 

Solomon 

Walker 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 


ANSWERED  ••PRESENT"-4 

Chappie  Lagomarsino 

Jacobs  Oberstar 


NOT  VOTING— 46 


Andrews  (NO 

Anthony 

Cooper 

Crockett 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dixon 

Erlenborn 

Flippo 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN) 

Gephardt 

Goodling 

Hansen  (ID) 

Harrison 

Hefner 


Heftel 

Jones  (NO 

Kemp 

Lantos 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman  (FL) 

Leiand 

Lipinski 

Lowery  (CA) 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NO 

Martinez 

McCain 

McDade 

Michel 


Mitchell 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Owens 

Patterson 

Ridge 

Russo 

Savage 

Simon 

Smith.  Robert 

Torres 

Vandergriff 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  BATES,  and  Mrs. 
VUCANOVICH  changed  their  votes 
from  "present"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


REPRESENTATIVE  MICHEL 
DOING  WELL 

(Mr.  LOTT  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my 
colleagues  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that 
our  distinguished  Republican  leader. 
Bob  Michel,  is  recovering  well  from 
surgery  for  appendicitis  at  Bethesda 
Naval  Hospital.  I  understand  that  he 
is  in  good  spirits  and  that  he  expects 
to  be  back  to  work  very  shortly. 

I  accused  him  of  having  teenage  sur- 
gery. 


But  although  I  know  he  misses  being 
here,  and  we  miss  him,  I  understand 
that  he  is  watching  the  House  floor 
proceedings  from  his  room  at  Bethes- 
da. So.  Bob  if  you  are  watching.  I 
know  my  colleagues  join  me  in  wishing 
you  a  speedy  recovery  and  our  best 
wishes  for  a  quick  return. 


CLINCH  RIVER  BREEDER 
REACTOR 

(Mr.  BOUCHER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  will  consider  the  question 
of  further  funding  for  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor.  As  a  member  of 
the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
opposing  additional  funding  for  Clinch 
River  until  the  electric  utility  industry 
indicates  a  willingness  to  bear  its  fair 
share  of  the  project's  costs. 

Projections  for  electricity  demand 
are  down;  no  new  nuclear  reactors 
have  been  ordered  since  1978;  abun- 
dant supplies  of  uranium  are  available 
to  fuel  the  needs  of  the  plants  present- 
ly on  line  during  the  rest  of  their 
useful  lives. 

While  the  cost  of  the  project  has 
risen  from  a  1971  estimate  of  $669  mil- 
lion to  $8.8  billion,  the  private  indus- 
try contribution  remains  constant  at 
only  $257  million.  The  Federal  taxpay- 
er will  be  billed  for  the  balance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Brown-Schneider  amendment  halting 
any  further  Federal  expenditures  until 
the  Congress  enacts  a  plan  to  share 
the  costs  with  the  private  sector. 


FUNDING  OF  THE  MX 

(Mr.  SABO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  noticed 
with  interest  two  stories  in  the  morn- 
ing paper.  One  that  a  House  subcom- 
mittee had  given  the  President  the  go- 
ahead  on  the  MX  missile.  Second,  that 
the  President  said  that  no  budget  was 
better  than  a  budget  that  contained 
tax  increases. 

I  would  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if 
the  President  is  serious  about  proceed- 
ing with  this  very  dangerous,  ill-ad- 
vised, $17  billion  bargaining  chip,  at  a 
minimum  he  should  be  willing  to  tell 
the  American  people  that  they  have  to 
pay  for  it  and  that  we  are  not  going  to 
spend  borrowed  dollars  to  pay  for  the 
cost  of  this  little,  "eenie-bitsie"  $17  bil- 
lion bargaining  chip. 


JMI 


n  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  IH  U07  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "builet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


AIDS 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
make  an  urgent  plea  that  adequate 
and  specific  funding  be  provided  to 
combat  the  growing  health  menace 
known  as  acquired  immunodeficiency 
syndrome  or  AIDS.  As  of  March  24  of 
this  year  a  total  of  1,300  definite  cases 
of  AIDS  had  been  reported  to  the 
Center  for  Disease  Control  in  Atlanta. 
These  came  from  35  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia— but  as  a  Repre- 
sentative from  New  York— I  must  note 
that  tragically  50  percent  of  the  cases 
came  from  New  York  City. 

Over  80  percent  of  the  AIDS  pa- 
tients diagnosed  in  1980  are  now  dead. 
AIDS  has  killed  more  people  in  this 
Nation  than  toxic  shock  syndrome  and 
Legionnaires  disease  combined.  The 
number  of  reported  AIDS  cases  is  now 
averaging  between  three  and  four  a 
day. 

AIIDS  is  striking  down  victims  from 
diverse  areas.  While  it  has  been  associ- 
ated with  a  limited  segment  of  the 
population,  it  is  now  affecting  people 
who  may  acquire  it  from  blood  trans- 
fusions. It  is  affecting  men  and 
women. 

I  urge  the  subcommittee  to  continue 
to  recognize  the  severity  of  this  prob- 
lem and  support  sufficient  funding  not 
only  for  research  into  the  causes  and 
hopefully  the  cure  of  this  dreaded  dis- 
ease—but also  to  assist  the  Center  for 
Disease  Control  in  establishing  appro- 
priate and  accessible  procedures  by 
which  AIDS  cases  can  be  reported. 

In  last  year's  continuing  resolution, 
we  provided  an  additional  $2  million 
for  AIDS  research.  I  would  hope  that 
the  subcommittee  could  approve  as  at 
least  a  base— the  administration's 
budget  request  of  $11.5  million  for 
AIDS  research  and  might  target  fur- 
ther funds  based  on  the  increases  af- 
forded to  NIH  in  the  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget. 


UNFAIR  ATTACK  ON  THE  RIGHT 
OF  AMERICANS  TO  BUY  GOLD 
COINS 

(Mr.  PAUL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
approved  a  measure  that  would  pro- 
hibit any  person  from  bringing  South 
African  gold  coins  into  the  United 
States.  This  was  included  in  title  7  of 
the  State  Department  authorization 
bill.  Among  other  provisions,  there  is  a 
stiff  financial  penalty  for  trading  in 
these  gold  coins. 

I  think  this  action  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  is  an  outrageous  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  of  American  citi- 
zens. I  certainly  deplore  the  domestic 
policies  of  South  Africa  that  deny  full 
civil  rights  to  black  Africans.  But  I 
also  strongly  deplore  the  domestic  and 
foreign  policies  of  Russia  and  Commu- 


nist China  that  deprive  their  citizens— 
and  the  people  of  Poland,  Afghani- 
stan, and  Southeast  Asia— of  human 
rights  and  liberty. 

Yet  I  do  not  propose  that  we  enact 
laws  and  criminal  penalties  for  Ameri- 
cans who  buy  things  from  Russia  or 
China.  Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a 
right. 

Communist  China  has  just  recently 
begun  to  sell  gold  coins  in  the  United 
States.  These  are  attractive  gold  coins 
with  the  image  of  a  panda,  and  they 
are  designed  to  compete  against  the 
gold  coins  of  South  Africa.  Has  any 
member  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  suggested  legislation  to 
prohibit  these  Chinese  coins?  No— the 
gold  coins  of  South  Africa  are  singled 
out  for  prohibition,  and  any  American 
who  wants  to  buy  one  will  t>e  pun- 
ished. Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  wrong 
approach.  I  intend  to  fight  to  protect 
the  rights  of  American  citizens  to  buy 
coins  and  other  products  from  any- 
where they  freely  choose. 

The  fairest  way  in  which  to  stem  the 
sale  of  Krugerrands  in  the  United 
States  is  to  pass  the  Gold  Eagle  Coin 
bill  and  let  Americans  buy  American 
gold  coins.  This  would  be  more  in  the 
American  spirit  of  justice  and  competi- 
tion. 


n  1130 

JUST  IN  TIME 

(Mr.  SHUMWAY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  carried  a 
succinct  if  rueful  letter  to  the  editor 
entitled  "Just  in  Time."  The  author 
has  seen  through  the  congressional 
cloak  of  "responsibility."  and  has  real- 
ized that  in  many  instances  the  legisla- 
tive branch  has  not  acted— it  has  only 
reacted.  Worst  of  all,  that  reaction  has 
come  so  late  that  it  does  more  harm 
than  good. 

As  Mr.  Forman  points  out.  we  have 
contributed  to  the  deficit  in  the  name 
of  easing  recessionary  unemployment 
when  an  end  to  the  recession  was  gen- 
erally acknowledged.  We  attempted  to 
hamstring  disarmament  negotiators 
with  a  pointless  nuclear  freeze  meas- 
ure just  when  a  realistic  negotiating 
effort  was  being  bom. 

Mr.  Forman  might  well  have  predict- 
ed our  latest  effort  to  save  the  day— 
the  $760  million  "emergency"  home- 
owners bill  which  passed  last  night.  As 
he  has  concluded  with  justifiable  sar- 
casm, "when  you're  hot,  you're  hot!" 
Just  in  Tike 

Just  as  soon  as  it  was  clear  the  recession 
was  over.  Congress  passed  the  multi-billion- 
dollar  anti-recession  jobs  bill. 

Just  as  the  Soviet  Union  finally  offered 
potentially  meaningful  nuclear  arms  reduc- 
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tion  in  Etirope,  the  House  passed  the  nucle- 
ar freeze  resolution.  Under  this  bill,  we 
would  be  required  to  reject  the  Soviet  offer 
in  favor  of  freezing  the  current  imbalance 
first. 

Next  the  House  considers  whether  to 
repeal  the  final  installment  of  the  federal 
income  tax  reductions,  in  spite  of  all  evi- 
dence that  they  are  the  tonic  the  economy 
needs.  Judging  by  its  performance  so  far 
this  year.  Congress  will  probably  act  Just  in 
time  to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  the  re- 
covery. 

Why  not?  When  you're  hot.  you're  hot. 
Fred  L.  Forman. 

Oakton. 


eluded.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  that  the 
suppression  of  reliable,  trustworthy 
evidence  in  this  type  of  case  helps  to 
deter  police  "misconduct"  is  totally 
unfounded  and  the  acquital  of  the  de- 
fendant is  nothing  less  than  outra- 
geous. Congress  can  and  must  act  to 
bring  this  outrage  to  an  end. 


EXCEPTION  TO  THE 
EXCLUSIONARY  RULE 

(Mr.  DeWINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DeWINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  President's  proposal  to 
enact  a  good  faith  exception  to  the  ex- 
clusionary rule.  The  law  governing 
warrantless  searches  is  unclear,  often 
conflicting,  and  subject  to  constant 
change,  and  so  gives  the  police  limited 
guidance  in  determining  whether  their 
actions  will  ultimately  be  upheld  in 
court.  Consider,  for  example,  the  vir- 
tually identical  facts  in  two  drug  cases 
both  decided  with  differing  results  by 
the  Supreme  Court  on  the  same  day  in 
1981.  In  both  Robbins  v.  CaXifomia, 
VS.  .  101  S.  Ct.  2842  and  New  York  v. 
Belton,  U.S.  ,  101 S.  Ct.  2860,  police 
officers  lawfully  stopped  a  car,  smelled 
burnt  marihuana,  discovered  marihua- 
na in  the  passenger  compartment  of 
the  car,  and  lawfully  arrested  the  oc- 
cupants. Thereafter,  in  Robbins  the 
officer  found  two  wrapped  packages  in 
the  recessed  rear  compartment  of  the 
car,  opened  them  without  a  warrant, 
and  found  30  pounds  of  marihuana.  In 
Belton,  the  officer  found  a  jacket  in 
the  passenger  compartment,  unzipped 
the  jacket  without  a  warrant,  and 
found  a  quantity  of  cocaine. 

In  decisions  based  largely  on  cases 
that  had  not  even  been  decided  at  the 
time  of  the  two  searches,  the  court 
split  as  follows:  Three  justices  opined 
that  both  were  illegal;  the  remaining 
three  justices,  reaching  differing  con- 
clusions in  the  two  cases,  controlled 
the  ultimate  decision  that  Robbins 
was  illegal  and  Belton  was  legal.  More- 
over, in  these  decisions  the  court  did 
not  give  the  police  any  real  guidance 
to  understand  the  law  of  warrantless 
searches  of  automobiles,  and  less  than 
a  year  later  the  issue  was  again  before 
the  court  in  Ross  v.  United  States  U.S., 
102  S.  Ct.  2157  (1982)  in  which  the 
holding  in  Robbins  was  repudiated.  It 
was  probably  small  consolation  for  the 
police  involved  in  the  search  in  Rob- 
bins to  know  that  their  view  of  the  law 
in  this  area  was  ultimately  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  another  case, 
since  the  defendant  in  Robbins  went 
free   because    the    evidence    was   ex- 


BRACKET  CREEP:  THE  STEALTH 
TAX 

(Mr.  McCANDLESS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCANDLESS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  the  time  of  year  when  most 
Americans  become  preoccupied  with 
crabgrass  and  ragweed.  We  spend  a  lot 
of  time  fussing  over  those  weeds,  and 
they  cause  us  much  grief  in  the  form 
of  sore  backs  and  stuffed  sinuses. 

But  there  are  two  other  weeds,  far 
more  dangerous,  that  we  should  be 
concerned  about  right  now  and  it  does 
not  matter  where  you  live.  These 
weeds  attack  city  dwellers  and  country 
folk  alike.  They  choke  off  the  growth 
of  opportunity  and  advancement  at 
every  turn.  These  weeds  are  every- 
where, and  only  the  Congress  can  kill 
them. 

The  weeds  are  bracket  creep,  that 
deadly  vine  that  pushes  wage  earners 
ever  higher  into  debt  to  Uncle  Sam— 
and  its  loathsome  companion,  infla- 
tion ivy.  Entwined,  they  steadily  sur- 
round and  squeeze  the  paycheck  of 
every  American  worker— although 
they  seem  to  prefer  the  poor  and 
middle  class. 

These  weeds  need  no  water  or  nutri- 
ents. All  they  need  to  flourish  is  for 
this  Congress  to  repeal  that  enlight- 
ened measure  known  as  tax  indexing. 

This  is  what  the  young  American 
worker  who  began  his  job  in  1970  faces 
today:  His  income  has  risen  over  the 
years  to  partially  offset  the  effects  of 
inflation.  However,  he  now  finds  him- 
self in  a  higher  tax  bracket  based  on 
these  artificially  high  earnings.  But 
his  real  income,  based  on  1970  dollars, 
is  less  than  he  received  in  1970. 

He,  and  every  other  American 
worker,  is  the  victim  of  a  deception 
that  the  Congress  has  allowed  to 
happen.  But  we  have  mitigated  that 
problem  with  tax  indexing.  Let  us 
stick  with  it. 


gress  been  doing  to  reduce  those  defi- 
cits? 

Nothing— in  fact,  this  Congress  has 
acted  to  make  them  worse— since  Jan- 
uary, the  House  has  voted  appropria- 
tions totaling  $4.6  billion  in  new 
spending  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  In 
addition,  this  House  has  approved- 
new  spending  authorization— increased 
authorizations  above  the  current  level, 
increased  off  budget  program  or  disap- 
proved spending  deferrals  totaling  $6.6 
bUlion. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  every  dollar  of  new 
spending  that  this  House  has  voted 
since  January  is  a  dollar  that  is  going 
to  be  denied  to  those  in  our  country 
who  want  to  borrow  for  a  new  car,  to 
buy  a  new  home,  to  expand  their  busi- 
ness or  start  a  new  one;  in  other 
words,  Mr.  Speaker,  every  dollar  of 
new  spending  Is  another  obstacle  to 
the  creation  of  badly  needed  jobs  in 
the  private  sector  of  this  country,  and 
those  who  yell  the  most  about  deficits 
and  unemployment  ought  to  be  aware 
of  that  fact  as  they  constantly  vote  for 
more  and  more  new  spending. 


NEW  SPENDING  OBSTACLE  TO 
CREATION  OP  JOBS 

(Mr.  MACK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  this 
House  convened  in  January,  we  have 
heard  a  constant  chorus  of  concern 
about  the  huge  deficits  we  face.  Yet 
all  during  this  time  what  has  the  Con- 


SUPPORT  PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S 
EXCLUSIONARY  RULE  IN 

CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 

(Mr.  UVINGSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  UVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  has  come  for  Congress  to  hear 
the  cry  of  the  many  victims  who  fall 
prey  to  criminal  activity. 

Citizens  of  our  great  Nation  live  in 
constant  fear  because  criminals  dictate 
their  daily  behavior. 

At  this  very  moment  any  member  of 
our  families  could  become  a  victim  of  a 
senseless  crime  only  to  allow  the  cul- 
prit to  walk  free  because  of  a  mere 
technicality  in  our  search  and  seizure 
law.  What  can  we  do?  Support  the 
President  in  his  efforts  in  regard  to 
the  exclusionary  rule  limitation  provi- 
sions of  the  Comprehensive  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1983.  The  act  allows 
evidence  to  be  used  in  court  that  was 
obtained  by  police  In  a  reasonable, 
good  faith  belief  that  it  was  in  con- 
formity with  the  fourth  amendment  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
If  a  warrant  was  issued  under  inten- 
tional and  material  misrepresentation 
then  the  evidence  would  be  excluded 
in  a  court  of  the  United  States. 

Why  should  illegal  contraband  be 
excluded  from  evidence  because  of  a 
technicality  when  the  contraband  was 
obtained  by  law  enforcement  officials 
who  had  reasonable,  good  faith  belief 
that  their  efforts  were  in  conformity 
with  the  fourth  amendment  of  the 
United  States?  There  is  no  good 
reason,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  exclusionary 
rule  is  not  part  of  the  Constitution:  it 


has  been  created  by  Judges  and  can  be 
changed  by  Judges,  as  it  already  has 
been  in  the  fifth  circuit  which  has 
adopted  this  good  faith  exception. 
Congress  also  has  the  power  to  change 
it,  and  we  should  accept  President 
Reagan's  invitation  to  impose  the  good 
faith  exception  on  a  nationwide  basis. 


SUPPORT  BAIL  REFORM 
MEASURES  IN  H.R.  2151 

(Mr.  DREIER  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DREIER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  too  often,  violent  criminals 
are  allowed  to  return  to  the  streets  be- 
cause of  flaws  in  our  current  bail 
system. 

The  bail  process  is  sadly  nothing  but 
a  revolving  door.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  documented  thousands  of 
cases  in  which  violent  criminals  are 
apprehended  and  hard  evidence  is  ob- 
tained against  them. 

But  despite  the  clear  threat  these 
violent  criminals  pose  to  society,  be- 
cause of  the  weakness  of  our  present 
bail  laws,  these  criminals  are  soon  set 
free  on  bail,  often  committing  the 
same  crime  for  which  they  were  first 
arrested. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  under 
current  law,  judges  cannot  consider 
the  defendant's  potential  for  repeating 
violent  criminal  acts  when  setting  that 
defendant's  bail. 

By  preventing  the  denial  of  bail  to 
violent  criminals,  our  system  encour- 
ages repeat  offenses  and  threatens  the 
safety  and  security  of  our  cities. 

The  citizens  of  this  Nation  and  our 
law  enforcement  officials  deserve 
better  protection  from  violent  crimi- 
nals. We  must  stop  the  revolving  door 
that  current  bail  laws  have  created, 
and  therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  President  Rea- 
gan's proposed  bail  reform  measures 
in  H.R.  2151. 


A  reform  of  our  bail  laws  in  order  to 
make  it  more  difficult  for  a  defendant 
that  is  likely  to  be  a  threat  to  the  com- 
munity to  be  released  on  bail; 

A  provision  that  would  establish  de- 
terminate sentencing  without  possibil- 
ity of  parole; 

The  establishment  of  a  "good  faith" 
exception  to  the  exclusionary  rule; 
and 

A  criminal  forfeiture  provision  that 
would  strike  at  the  economic  base  of 
criminal  enterprises  and  deny  those 
engaged  in  racketeering  and  drug  traf- 
ficking the  fruits  of  their  ill  gotten 
gain. 

These  and  other  important  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  warrant  the  prompt 
action  of  this  Congress.  In  this  regard. 
I  am  heartened  by  the  fact  that  the 
other  body  has  already  had  two  hear- 
ings on  the  Comprehensive  Crime 
Control  Act,  with  three  additional 
days  scheduled  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  this  month.  It  is  my  feeling 
that  it  is  imperative  that  this  House 
should  likewise  not  delay  any  further 
the  consideration  of  this  much  needed 
reform  of  our  criminal  laws. 


PRESIDENT'S  CRIME  PACKAGE 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rcmsirks  ) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues to  commend  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration for  its  efforts  to  address 
the  violence  that  inflicts  the  cities, 
towns,  and  neighborhoods  of  America 
through  the  Comprehensive  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1983. 

This  44-point  crime  package  already 
introduced  by  a  number  of  Members  is 
a  major  step  toward  stemming  the  tide 
of  criminal  activity  which  currently 
threatens  the  citizens  of  our  Nation. 
Some  of  its  most  important  features 
include: 


CLINCH  RIVER  BREEDER 
REACTOR 

(Mr.  GREGG  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  address  the  House  relative  to 
the  issue  of  Clinch  River  which  we  will 
be  taking  up  later  today. 

Twice  before  committees  of  this 
House  have  defeated  this  project  and 
once  before  the  whole  House  has  de- 
feated this  project.  It  is  a  totally  inex- 
cusable boondoggle  whose  costs  have 
expanded  from  $700,000,000  when  it 
originated  to  over  $8  billion  today.  It  is 
a  project  which  assumes,  in  order  to  be 
commercially  viable,  that  the  cost  of 
nuclear  fuel  will  exceed  $100  per 
pound  and  yet  today  that  cost  of  nu- 
clear fuel  is  around  $20  per  potmd. 

The  issue  here  is  not  nuclear  power 
and  whether  or  not  you  support  nucle- 
ar power;  the  issue  is  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  economic  justification  for 
the  program  called  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  and  there  is  none. 

This  project  survives  not  because  of 
its  economic  viability  but  because  it 
has  a  few  strong  political  friends  and 
it  is  time  that  we  killed  it  permanent- 
ly. 


VA  REIMBURSEMENT  FOR 
CHIROPRACTIC  SERVICES 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks. ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
today   that  would   authorize   eligible 


veterans  to  receive  reimbursement  for 
chiropractic  services  received  in  cer- 
tain circumstances  through  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  health  care  pro- 
gram. 

Under  current  law,  the  VA  has  the 
authority  to  provide  chiropractic  serv- 
ices to  veterans,  and  any  VA  physician 
may  on  a  case-by-case  basis  refer  an  el- 
igible veteran  to  a  chiropractor  for 
treatment.  Despite  this  authority, 
only  a  few  veterans  have  ever  been  re- 
ferred by  VA  physicians  to  a  chiro- 
practor at  VA  expense. 

My  legislation  would  establish  a 
pilot  program  to  encourage  the  use  of 
chiropractors  within  the  VA.  It  limits 
the  number  of  veterans  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  its  benefits  and  also  limits  total 
expenditures  for  chiropractic  services 
under  the  pilot  program  to  $2  million 
per  year. 

To  facilitate  the  proper  utilization  of 
chiropractic  services  through  the  VA, 
chiropractors  would  be  included  in  the 
VA  utilization  review  procedure  under 
my  legislation.  Unless  extended,  this 
pilot  program  would  expire  on  Sep- 
tember 30,  1986. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  our  Nation's 
veterans  deserve  the  same  access  to 
health  care  as  do  recipients  of  other 
Federal  health  care  programs.  Cur- 
rently, reimbursement  for  chiropractic 
treatment  is  provided  under  medicare, 
medicaid.  Federal  Employee  Health 
Benefit  programs.  Federal  Employee 
Workmen's  Compensation,  and  other 
programs. 

I  believe  it  is  time  that  the  VA's 
policy  and  practice  be  brought  in  line 
with  these  Federal  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, over  three-fifths  of  the  States, 
representing  some  70  percent  of  the 
Nation's  population,  require  inclusion 
of  chiropractic  services  under  all  com- 
mercial health  and  accident  policies 
written  in  those  States. 

Chiropractic  care  is  a  benefit  that 
veterans  are  requesting.  My  legislation 
is  supported  by  many  national  veter- 
ans organizations  including  the  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  the  Paralyzed  Vet- 
erans of  America,  and  Military  Order 
of  the  Purple  Heart,  and  the  National 
Association  for  Uniformed  Services. 
Many  other  groups  now  have  this  leg- 
islation on  their  agenda  to  be  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  is  very 
similar  to  bills  introduced  by  Senator 
Strom  Thurmond  during  the  96th, 
97th,  and  98th  Congresses.  These  bills 
were  passed  in  the  Senate  during  the 
two  previous  Congresses.  This  year, 
the  Senator's  bill  has  already  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  is  awaiting  consider- 
ation by  the  entire  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  my 
colleagues  would  agree  that  our  veter- 
ans should  be  free  to  choose  the  type 
of  health  care  that  will  help  alleviate 
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the  pain  and  suffering  inflicted  on    member,  and  the  Committee  on  the    find  other  employment.  I  doubt  very 
them  while  serving  our  Nation.  Judiciary  as  a  whole,  will  report  to  us    seriously  that  this  administration  is 

promptly  on  that  venture.  serious  about  arms  control. 


LET  US  MODERNIZE  WITH  THE 
MX 

(Mr.  COURTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
Members  of  Congress  voted  against 
the  deployment  of  MX  because  there 
was  no  decision  on  a  basing  mode. 
That  decision  has  now  been  made. 
There  are  some  Members  in  this  body 
who  did  not  vote  in  favor  of  the  pro- 
curement of  the  MX  because  they 
thought  the  President's  negotiating 
position  in^  Geneva  was  too  inflexible. 
He  indicated  yesterday  great  flexibil- 
ity. 

In  my  mind,  if  we  do  not  modernize, 
the  Soviet  Union  will  be  convinced  of 
the  rightness  of  their  position. 

Ip  the  early  1970's  we  said  we  would 
modernize  by  the  late  1970's.  In  the 
mid-1970's  we  said  we  would  modernize 
by  the  early  1980's.  In  the  late  1970's 
we  said  we  would  modernize  by  the 
mid-1980's  and  now  in  the  early  1980's 
there  are  those  who  say  we  should 
shove  off  the  decision  to  the  late  or 
early  1990's. 

If  what  we  said  then  did  not  turn 
out  the  truth,  why  in  the  world  would 
the  Soviet  Union  believe  us  now? 


JMI 


D  1145 
THE  INSANITY  ISSUE 

(Mr.  GEKAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  bizarre  results 
in  criminal  justice  happened  when  the 
Hinkley  case  showed  the  wealcness  of 
our  insanity  defense  in  our  court 
system. 

The  omnibus  crime  package,  pre- 
sented by  the  administration,  deals 
with  that  subject  and  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  believe  that  there  will  be  a 
imanimity  of  thought  among  most  of 
us  or  aU  of  us  with  regard  to  shifting 
the  burden  of  proof  of  insanity  from 
the  prosecution  to  the  defense. 

If  that  were  in  place  perhaps  at  the 
time  the  Hinkley  case  arose,  we  would 
not  have  had  that  bizarre  result. 

The  crime  package  which  we  will  be 
considering  I  hope  in  its  entirety  or 
piece  by  piece  will  give  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  strike  a  solid  blow  in  favor  of 
stabilizing  our  criminal  court  proce- 
dures so  that  the  prosecution  will  not 
have  the  undue  burden  of  having  to 
prove  that  in  fact  the  defendant  was 
free  of  any  kind  of  insanity. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  (Criminal  Justice,  of  which  I  am  a 


FINANCIAL  DISCIPLINE— TOUGH 
TO  ACHIEVE 

(Mr.  ROEMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)       

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  Government  has  accumulated 
programs  over  the  years  to  feed  the 
hungry,  care  for  the  sick,  provide  for 
adequate  retirement,  lift  up  the  poor, 
house  the  homeless,  assist  the  unem- 
ployed, educate  the  ignorant,  train  the 
unskilled  and  now  to  guarantee  home- 
ownership. 

This  has  been  at  great  cost  to  the 
taxpayer,  but  the  actions  are  not  evil, 
in  fact,  can  be  positive  for  the  quality 
of  life  in  America. 

And  if  financial  discipline  is  found, 
can  be  afforded  by  our  Nation. 

Discipline  in  defense  spending, 
which  is  too  high. 

Discipline  in  water  project  spending, 
which  is  often  uncontrolled.  Discipline 
in  new  programs,  which  are  not  ade- 
quately analyzed.  Discipline  in  entitle- 
ment spending.  Financial  discipline 
with  compassion  and  equity  can  yield 
lower  interest  rates  and  move  this 
economy  forward  again.  Financial  dis- 
cipline, tough  to  achieve.  Financial 
discipline,  absolutely  essential  to  pre- 
serve the  thing  that  we  most  love 
about  America,  its  freedoms. 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  TAKE  CHRYSLER 
CORP.  OFF  WELFARE 

(Mr.  GRAMM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  years 
ago  when  we  debated  the  Chrysler 
loan  bailout  a  provision  was  put  into 
that  bill  to  reward  the  American  tax- 
payer for  the  risk  incurred  in  guaran- 
teeing $1.2  billion  of  loans  to  Chrysler 
Corp. 

That  risk  premium  was  the  option  to 
buy  Chrysler  stock  at  $13  per  share 
through  the  issuing  of  14.4  million 
warrants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Chrysler  Corp.  is  on 
the  road  back.  Its  stock  sold  yesterday 
for  $26.  The  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Chrysler  has  suggested  that  we  now 
give  back  those  warrants. 

I  suggest.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  the 
principal  stewards  of  the  public's 
purse  we  owe  it  to  the  American  tax- 
payer to  sell  those  warrants,  to  take 
the  $220  million  that  we  have  earned 
by  taking  that  risk,  and  apply  it  to  the 
deficit. 

I  think  it  is  important,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  continue  to  reduce  the  welfare 
rolls.  I  think  we  can  take  a  big  step  in 
that  direction  by  selling  these  war- 
rants, by  claiming  our  $220  million, 
and  taking  Chrysler  Corp.  off  welfare. 


IS  THIS  ADMINISTRATION  SERI- 
OUS ABOUT  ARMS  CONTROL? 

(Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  some  of  our  col- 
leagues who  are  strong  supporters  of 
the  freeze  resolution  and  wondering 
what  their  position  should  be  on  MX 
received  a  letter  from  the  President  of- 
fering some  concessions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  anyone  who 
takes  the  time  to  read  the  letter  will 
find  that  our  colleagues  have  gotten 
humidity  in  August  from  the  Presi- 
dent. There  Is  nothing  new  about  the 
President's  approach  to  arms  control. 
Only  when  thousands,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  in  Europe  demon- 
strated did  he  decide  to  come  forward 
with  a  START  proposal.  Only  when 
he  lusted  after  the  MX  was  he  pre- 
pared to  deal  for  a  new  change  in  the 
START  proposal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imtil  Mr.  Pearl,  Mr. 
Jones,  Mr.  Clarke,  and  Mr.  Weinberger 


PERMISSION     FOR    SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW 
AND      GOVERNMENTAL      RELA- 
TIONS OP  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY  TO  SIT  TODAY 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 
Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Law  and 
Governmental  Relations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted 
to   sit   on   Thursday,    May    12,    1983, 
while  the  House  is  considering  amend- 
ments imder  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  purpose  of  the  subcommittee 
meeting  is  to  markup  H.R.  597,  a  bill 
to  increase  the  maximum  amount  for 
military  claims,  to  hear  and  markup 
H.R.  2479,  a  bill  for  the  Acacia  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  and  to  mark  up 
private  bills. 

The  minority  has  been  consulted 
and  has  agreed  to  this  request. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore   (Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington).  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  WAYS  AND  MEANS  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  5  P.M..  FRIDAY. 
MAY  13.  1983.  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORTS ON  H.R.  2973,  H.R.  2990 
AND  H.R.  500 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  have  luitil  5 
p.m..  Friday.  May  13.  1983,  to  file  re- 
ports on  the  following  biUs:  H.R.  2973. 
H.R.  2990  and  H.R.  500. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE    ON    THE    JUDICI- 
ARY   TO    HAVE    UNTIL    5    P.M.. 
FRIDAY,  MAY  13.  1983,  TO  PILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  1510 
Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  have  until  5  p.m.. 
tomorrow.  Friday,  May  13,  1983,  to  file 
a  report  on  H.R.  1510,  the  Immigra- 
tion Reform  and  Control  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  whether  this  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority.  I  Just  got 
word  from  the  staff  because  of  the  ap- 
parently fairly  short  session  today.  It 
is  just  simply  a  filing  of  the  report, 
but  if  there  is  any  objection,  I  would 
be  happy  to  check  back. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  probably  would  have  no 
objection  to  it,  but  if  the  gentleman 
will  check  with  the  minority  and  with- 
draw the  request  until  we  have  some 
indication  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
has  been  cleared  with  our  side,  I  would 
appreciate  it.  Then  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  problem. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi)  withdraws  his  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 


NATIONAL  CHILDREN'S  LIVER 
DISEASE  AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  234), 
designating  the  week  beginning  May  1, 


1983,  as  "National  Children's  Liver 
Disease  Awareness  Week,"  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration  in  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  do  not 
object,  I  just  wanted  to  mention  a 
couple  of  things. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  I  believe  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  initiative  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Garcia)  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Molinari),  as  well  as 
myself. 

Very  few  Americans  recognize  the 
number  of  deaths  that  occur  because 
of  children's  liver  diseases.  The  trans- 
plsmtation  of  livers  is  something  that 
is  becoming  acceptable.  It  is  now  a 
procedure  that  saves  up  to  75  percent 
of  children  who  undergo  the  oper- 
ation. 

I  think  this  type  of  initiative  bring- 
ing the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  more  aware  of  the  tremendous 
number  of  lives  that  can  be  saved  is  a 
valid  and  important  initiative. 

We  have  read  and  listened  to  the 
news  recently,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  very 
young  children  who  have  lost  their 
lives  in  an  attempt  to  live.  But  we 
often  do  not  read  about  all  the  many 
other  children  who  are  living  very 
normal  lives  because  they  have  had 
the  liver  transplantation. 

So  therefore,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  234,  designat- 
ing the  week  of  June  19  as  National 
Children's  Liver  Disease  Awareness 
Week. 

In  the  last  several  months  the  citi- 
zens of  our  country  have  followed  the 
progress  of  a  young  child  in  Tennes- 
see, Brandon  Hall,  as  he  struggled  to 
survive  after  having  received  a  liver 
transplant.  Although  it  is  sad  to  note 
that  Brandon  Hail  died  this  morning, 
it  is  because  of  this  brave  child's  trials 
and  tribulations  that  so  many  individ- 
uals have  been  made  aware  of  the 
urgent  need  for  further  research  and 
support.  I  myself  was  unaware  of  the 
severity  of  the  problem  until  I  became 
involved  in  the  successful  attempts  of 
two  children  in  my  district  to  obtain 
liver  transplants.  Fortunately,  both 
these  children  have  had  liver  trans- 
plant operations  and  are  doing  very 
well. 

It  is  a  little  known  fact  that  there 
are  over  100  types  of  children's  liver 
diseases  and  that  youngsters  afflicted 
with  liver  disease  die  at  a  higher  rate 
than  children  with  leukemia  or  muscu- 
lar dystrophy  combined.  At  this  time, 
the  only  hope  for  terminally  ill  chil- 
dren with  liver  disease  lies  in  liver 
transplantation.  Yet,  this  has  always 
been  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
complicated  medical  operations  to  per- 


form. The  process  of  finding  an  ade- 
quate donor  is  also  very  complicated. 

Recent  advances  in  liver  transplan- 
tation have  allowed  a  large  majority  of 
patients  to  survive  the  surgical  proce- 
dure and  experience  significant  pro- 
longation of  life.  Latest  developments 
with  the  new  drug  cyclosporing  have 
greatly  enhanced  the  success  of  these 
operations  by  aiding  the  body  in  resist- 
ing the  rejection  of  the  transplanted 
liver.  This  drug,  which  has  led  to  a 
success  rate  of  approximately  75  per- 
cent, will  soon  receive  approval  from 
the  FDA. 

A  consensus  development  conference 
on  the  subject  of  liver  transplantation 
will  be  held  in  June  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  This  conference 
will  discuss  transplantation  and,  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  improve- 
ments in  the  survival  rates  of  these  op- 
erations, may  determine  that  liver 
transplantation  can  be  reclassified 
from  experimental  to  therapeutic. 

However,  medical  research  still  has  a 
long  way  to  go  toward  eradicating 
these  childhood  disorders.  At  present, 
only  four  facilities  exist  in  the  United 
States  capable  of  performing  a  liver 
transplant  operation.  Continued 
progress  in  the  area  of  pediatric  liver 
research  is  essential.  Accelerated  edu- 
cation and  training  to  increase  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  liver  among  both 
the  medical  and  public  sector  would- 
contribute  significantly  to  that 
progress. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  strongly 
support  passage  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 234.  It  is  time  to  develop  an 
active  partnership  of  public-private  ef- 
forts to  combat  this  major  disease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Molinari). 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  was  securing  the  necessary  cospon- 
sorships  for  this  resolution,  many  of 
my  colleagues  expressed  reluctance  to 
sign  any  resolution.  I  can  understand 
their  concerns.  Some  of  the  resolu- 
tions which  have  been  introduced 
before  this  body  over  the  past  do  not 
necessarily  make  substantial  contribu- 
tions to  our  society.  This  resolution.  I 
would  like  to  think,  has  a  great  deal  of 
significance.  Literally  thousands  of 
children  are  dying  throughout  this 
country  from  fatal  liver  disease.  These 
are  lives  that  in  many  cases  can  be 
saved.  Liver  disease  kills  more  children 
in  this  country  than  does  muscular 
dystrophy,  cystic  fibrosis,  or  leukemia. 
My  own  introduction  to  the  problem 
came  when  a  lovely  young  woman. 
Denise  Attilio.  was  dying  of  a  liver  dis- 
ease called  biliary  atresia  which  kills 
400  youngsters  each  year.  I  was  asked 
to  help  in  a  fundraising  endeavor  to 
raise  between  $50,000  and  $100,000  for 
surgery  and  hospital  care.  It  was  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  raise  that  kind  of 
money  in  time  to  save  her  life. 
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Feeling  deeply  frustrated  and  sens- 
ing that  a  life  might  be  lost,  I  contact- 
ed the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health.  I  asked  them  to  consider  fund- 
ing liver  transplants  through  the  State 
medicaid  program.  My  request  was 
denied.  It  was  the  contention  of  the 
department  of  health  that  the  surgical 
procedure  was  experimental,  not 
therapeutic,  and  that  the  success  rate 
was  low.  This  did  not  seem  to  corre- 
spond with  the  information  that  I  had 
received  elsewhere.  I  thereupon  called 
the  Presbyterian  University  Hospital 
in  Pittsburgh  and  spoke  to  Dr.  Starzl 
and  subsequently  with  other  members 
of  his  surgical  team. 

I  learned  that  they  performed  many 
of  these  liver  transplsint  operations  at 
a  success  rate  of  approximately  75  per- 
cent. Armed  with  this  luiowledge,  I 
went  back  to  the  department  of  health 
and  told  them  that  the  information 
they  had  was  inaccurate.  I  went  fur- 
ther and  asked  them  to  call  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  and  to  get  the 
statistics  from  Dr.  Thomas  Starzl  and 
the  hospital.  After  a  period  of  several 
days,  much  to  my  delight,  the  State  of 
New  York,  through  its  Department  of 
Health,  announced  that  their  findings 
indicated  that  transplant  operations 
could  now  be  considered  therapeutic 
and  that  the  success  rate  indeed  was 
quite  high. 

Based  upon  this  information.  New 
York  made  a  decision  to  change  its 
policy  and  to  provide  medicaid  cover- 
age for  needy  persons  requiring  liver 
transplants.  So  Denise's  application 
was  approved. 

In  recent  years,  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  has  developed  a  liver  trans- 
plant operation  that  is  hailed  by  many 
medical  authorities  as  a  stuiming 
breakthrough  in  the  fight  against  dis- 
eases of  the  liver.  The  discovery  of  the 
immunosuppressant  cyclosporin  A  has 
been  responsible  for  more  than  dou- 
bling the  success  rate  of  liver  trans- 
plants. 

The  medicaid  funding  in  New  York 
State  does  include  the  stipulation  that 
transplant  procedures  lie  performed  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh  with  the 
surgical  team  headed  by  Dr.  Starzl. 
The  New  York  State  Health  Depart- 
ment did  indicate  that  they  would 
agree  to  evaluate  on  a  case  by  case 
basis  other  hospitals  and  other  surgi- 
cal teams  as  they  are  developed  and 
would  expand  the  coverage  in  the 
future. 

I  then  wrote  to  the  Governors  of 
each  State  calling  to  their  attention 
what  happened  in  New  York  State  and 
asking  them  to  check  with  the  com- 
missioner of  health  of  the  State  of 
New  York  and  follow  their  example  by 
funding  liver  transplants  through 
medicaid.  Aside  from  many  courtesy 
responses,  I  have  not  received  an  over- 
whelming response  from  States  that 
did,  in  fact,  approve  the  surgical  proce- 
dures. 


Approximately  a  week  and  a  half 
ago,  a  group  of  parents  came  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  press  conference  which 
was  attended  by  myself,  Congressman 
Jim  CoxntTER,  and  Congressman  Al 
Gore. 

In  that  room,  there  were  five  young- 
sters who  underwent  successful  liver 
transplants.  There  was  one  young  man 
whose  parents  told  me  that  the  doc- 
tors told  him  he  had  only  5  days  to 
live  when  Dr.  Starzl  performed  the 
surgical  transplant.  That  operation, 
my  colleagues,  took  place  9  years  ago. 
Now  the  young  man  is  about  16,  obvi- 
ously in  a  good  state  of  health  and  ob- 
viously very  happy. 

There  was  another  young  lady  who 
had  a  liver  transplant  when  she  was  8 
months  old.  That  was  over  6  years  ago 
and  her  parents  asked  me  to  take  a 
picture  of  her.  I  had  to  lift  her  up— 
she  was  a  chubby,  happy  little  child. 

Then  there  were  the  other  ones  in 
the  room— the  sad  ones.  The  ones  that 
were  too  ill  to  be  able  to  stand  up. 
Children  whose  parents  were  living  in 
hope  but  facing  despair.  Children 
whose  skin  was  severely  jaundiced, 
whose  abdomens  were  bloated.  Their 
parents  were  seeking  a  chance  to  save 
their  lives. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
attempt  to  educate,  not  just  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  but  the  community 
at  large.  A  number  of  Members  in- 
formed me  when  I  asked  them  to  sign 
on  as  a  cosponsor  that  they  were  in- 
volved back  home,  trying  to  raise 
money  on  a  vouluntary  basis  to  fund 
surgery  to  save  a  child's  life  with  a 
similar  disease.  It  should  not  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  go  through  that  ardu- 
ous procedure.  Indeed,  lives  can  be 
lost,  and  will  be  lost,  while  they  are  at- 
tempting to  raise  the  money.  One  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution  is  to  let  the 
world  know  that  lives  can  be  saved, 
that  there  is  a  procedure  available  and 
that  the  success  rate  is  high.  I  would 
hope  that  my  colleagues  in  the  other 
States  would  bring  home  to  their  re- 
spective commissioners  of  health  and 
their  Governors  the  story  of  what  oc- 
curred in  New  York  State. 

It  would  probably  be  accurate  for  me 
to  say  that  every  single  Member  of 
Congress  has  a  child  residing  in  their 
congressional  district  who  will  be  a 
candidate  for  a  liver  transplant  in  the 
future.  So  my  colleagues,  this  is  not  a 
frivolous  resolution.  This  is  a  resolu- 
tion that  has  a  very  serious  goal  which 
is  to  try  to  foster  greater  understand- 
ing throughout  the  country.  The 
faster  that  we  can  educate  ourselves, 
and  our  respective  States,  as  to  the 
great  promise  that  there  is  out  there, 
the  more  lives  that  we  can  save.  Time 
is  an  enemy  of  those  who  are  afflicted 
with  one  of  the  fatal  diseases.  Secur- 
ing donors  is  sometimes  as  difficult  as 
raising  the  $100,000  to  cover  the  ex- 
tensive surgery  and  the  extensive  hos- 


pital costs  as  well  as  the  postoperative 
costs  involved  in  these  procedures. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  the  story  of 
Denise  Attilio  had  a  happy  ending,  but 
I  cannot.  Denise  passed  away  about  6 
months  ago.  She  was  a  beautiful 
woman  who  spent  her  last  year  trying 
to  help  others  who  were  desperately  in 
need  of  donors  and,  in  fact,  secured,  a 
number  of  donors  throughout  the 
country  for  others  who  were  afflicted 
with  fatal  liver  diseases  like  herself. 

Let  me  read  to  you  some  of  Denise 
AttUio's  thoughts. 

I  was  always  on  the  sidelines,  just  watch- 
ing. I  couldn't  concentrate  in  school.  I  never 
really  was  healthy  in  my  whole  life.  When  I 
was  ten.  I  was  told  I  would  die. 

She  was  bom  without  a  bile  duct, 
which  meant  the  bile  produced  by  her 
liver  could  not  get  out  of  the  liver  and 
into  the  intestinal  tract.  So  the  bile 
backed  up,  invading  her  tissues  and 
ravaging  her  body  and  her  life.  When 
she  thought  her  condition  may  have 
stabilized,  she  went  for  a  checkup  only 
to  learn  that  she  had  a  year  to  live. 
This  is  how  she  felt: 

I  was  shoclied.  They  said  that  after  that, 
everything  inside  would  be  no  good.  They 
told  me  that  the  only  way  I  could  get  well 
was  through  a  transplant.  The  scariest  part 
is  waiting.  It's  a  form  of  slow  poisoning.  I 
don't  know  when  something  is  going  to 
happen.  It's  like  cancer. 

Here  is  what  Denise  had  to  say  fol- 
lowing her  transplant  operation: 

I  feel  like  I'm  reborn,  for  the  first  time  in 
my  life,  I'm  healthy!  I  feel  like  a  million  dol- 
lars! Since  I  had  my  transplant  two  weeks 
ago,  they  did  eight  others  who  also  are 
doing  great!  Doctor  Tom  Starzl  and  his 
team  of  surgeons  do  great  work  and  the 
transplants  really  shouldn't  be  considered 
experimental  anymore.  The  results  are  mar- 
velous. I  hope  that  no  one  else  has  to  fight 
with  medicaid  to  get  this  kind  of  operation, 
it  is  a  life  and  death  situation. 

She  once  said  of  the  family  who  do- 
nated their  deceased  child's  liver  for 
her  transplantation: 

They  are  so  wonderful.  Maybe  more  will 
think  to  donate  to  give  someone  else  a 
chance.  These  people  and  their  caring  gave 
me  a  chance. 

In  their  fight  for  life  Denise  Attilio 
and  Brandon  Hall  left  with  all  of  us  a 
powerful  legacy— now  it  is  up  to  us  to 
respond. 

D  1200 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 


H.J.  Res.  334 


Whereas  there  are  more  than  one  hun- 
dred different  kinds  of  liver  disease  identi- 
fied in  children: 

Whereas  certain  children's  liver  diseases 
result  In  cirrhosis  causing  the  deaths  of  In- 
fants and  young  children; 

Whereas  there  are  a  million  cases  of  hepa- 
titis In  the  United  States  annually,  half  of 
which  occur  In  children: 

Whereas  there  have  been  tremendous 
strides  In  the  liver  transplant  program  as  a 
result  of  new  therapeutic  drugs  and  im- 
proved surgical  techniques; 

Whereas  newborn  screening  programs, 
with  early  recognltiton  and  intervention, 
are  now  preventing  the  onset  of  Insidious 
liver  ailments  In  infants  and  young  children: 

Whereas  it  is  essential  that  childhood 
liver  disorders  be  eradicated  because  the 
future  of  the  United  States  lies  in  the  hands 
of  our  children: 

Whereas  the  key  to  eradicating  all  child- 
hood liver  disorders  is  through  extensive  pe- 
diatric liver  research;  and 

Whereas  the  week  beginning  May  1,  1983, 
marks  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Children's  Laver  Disease  Awareness  Pro- 
gram, a  combined  effort  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  American  people  the  over- 
whelming need  for  pediatric  liver  disease  re- 
search, newborn  screening  programs,  and 
the  dismissal  of  the  tremendous  financial 
burden  placed  on  families  whose  children 
require  long  term  care  and/or  liver  trans- 
plantation: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning May  1.  1983.  is  designated  "National 
Children's  Liver  Disease  Awareness  Week". 
The  President  is  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  all  Government  agen- 
cies and  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve the  week  with  appropriate  programs 
and  activities. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GARCIA 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Garcia:  On 
page  2,  line  3.  strike  the  date  "May  1.  1983" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "June  19.  1983". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Garcia). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment  to 
the  preamble. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  in  the  preamble,  strike  the 
date  "May  1,  1983"  and  insert  In  lieu  there- 
of, "June  19,  1983". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  to  the 
preamble. 

The  amendment  to  the  preamble 
was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  designating  the  week 


beginning  June  19,  1983  as  "National 
Children's  Liver  Disease  Awareness 
Week." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  101)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  observe  the 
month  of  May  1983  as  Older  Ameri- 
cans Month,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object  and,  under 
my  reservation,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  101  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  observe  the  month  of  May  1983 
as  "Older  Americans  Month." 

I  feel  it  is  fitting  that  we  designate  a 
month  in  which  all  Americans  recog- 
nize the  contributions  of  older  Ameri- 
cans. Today,  many  of  our  older  Ameri- 
cans are  continuing  to  work,  and  many 
are  volunteering  their  time  and  ener- 
gies to  assist  others  in  their  communi- 
ties. They  possess  a  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge and  experience  that  should  not 
be  allowed  to  idle.  Our  older  Ameri- 
cans are  a  very  diverse  group  of  indi- 
viduals and  by  designating  the  month 
of  May  as  "Older  Americans  Month" 
we  are  telling  our  older  Americans 
that  they  continue  to  be  a  valuable 
and  integral  part  of  our  society. 

Our  older  Americans  built  our  socie- 
ty and  in  many  ways  they  are  also 
building  our  future.  This  special 
month  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  rec- 
ognize and  honor  older  persons  for 
their  determination  to  save  our  democ- 
racy, their  strong  work  ethic  to  revive 
the  world  economy  and  their  contin- 
ued contributions  to  our  well-being. 
We  can  all;lfam  from  the  accomplish- 
ments of  our  older  Americans— not 
only  from  the  past  but  their  present 
efforts  as  well. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
honoring  our  older  citizens  by  support- 
ing this  resolution. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  passage  of  the 
Older  Americans  Month  resolution. 
Congress  joins  with  the  President  and 
the   country    in   celebrating   May    as 


Older  Americans  Month  and  recogniz- 
ing the  contributions  our  senior  Amer- 
icans have  made,  and  continue  to 
make,  to  this  Nation. 

In  the  district  I  represent,  the  Fifth 
District  of  Florida,  our  area  agency  on 
aging  has  coordinated  activities  and 
programs  throughout  May  in  celebra- 
tion of  this  special  month.  These  ac- 
tivities will  focus  attention  on  the  vital 
role  older  Americans  play  in  our  com- 
munities and  will  point  out  the  special 
concerns  of  older  Americans  in  today's 
society.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  my 
colleagues  have  similar  activities 
taking  place  in  their  districts  during 
this  month,  and  those  groups  and  indi- 
viduals involved  in  planning  and  par- 
ticipating in  these  events  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  efforts. 

I  am  proud  to  be  the  sponsor  of  this 
resolution  and  thank  the  225  of  my 
colleagues  who  cosponsored  this  meas- 
ure in  order  that  Congress  can  public- 
ly join  with  the  country  and  the  Presi- 
dent who  on  May  6  officially  declared 
May  as  "Older  Americans  Month." 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  indicate  one  further 
thing,  and  I  said  so  during  a  markup 
in  our  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Garcia)  and  I  have 
worked  very  closely  during  the  past  4 
years  in  Congress,  he  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and 
Population  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  and  I  as  the 
ranking  minority  member.  I  would  like 
to  say  in  the  Record  and  publicly  that 
there  is  no  finer  gentleman  in  the 
Congress.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
Member  or  any  chairman  who  works 
more  closely  and  gives  more  respect  to 
minority  views,  and  I  would  like  to 
thank  my  chairman  very  much.  I 
know  the  gentleman  is  moving  to  a  dif- 
ferent subcommittee,  and  that  is  the 
reason   I   want  to  state  this  in  the 

•  Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
here  today  to  join  the  rest  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  in  honoring  this 
Nation's  senior  citizens  as  part  of 
Older  Americans  Month.  The  millions 
of  older  Americans  who  have  served 
their  country  and  their  community  so 
long  and  faithfully  deserve  all  the  rec- 
ognition we  can  give  them.  In  this 
year,  the  20th  armiversary  of  designat- 
ing May  to  honor  older  Americans,  it 
is  especially  appropriate  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  contributions  that  older 
Americans  have  made.  The  older 
Americans  of  today  fought  in  both 
world  wars  to  preserve  freedom. 
Today's  senior  citizens  brought  this 
country  from  growing  pains  to  adult- 
hood. Older  Americans  helped  bring 
this  Nation  to  its  position  of  world 
leadership. 

Moreover,  their  efforts  were  based 
on  values  that  Americans  of  all  ages 
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should  emulate.  Dedication  to  Ood 
and  country,  family  and  community 
were  the  guiding  principles  that 
today's  senior  citizens  lived  by  in  forg- 
ing this  great  country.  I  am  proud  of 
this  Nation  and  I  strive  to  live  by 
these  values  that  our  senior  citizens 
have  espoused. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pay  tribute  to 
older  Americans.  The  millions  of 
senior  citizens  around  the  country  and 
the  more  than  265,000  people  over  the 
age  of  60  in  San  Diego  have  helped 
make  this  country  what  it  is  today— 
the  country  with  the  best  quality  of 
life  in  the  world.* 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Com.  Ris.  101 

Whereas  older  Americans  have  contribut- 
ed many  years  of  service  to  their  families, 
their  communities,  and  the  Nation; 

Whereas  the  population  of  the  United 
States  is  comprised  of  a  large  percentage  of 
older  Americans  representing  a  wealth  of 
knowledge  and  experience; 

Whereas  acknowledgement  should  be 
given  to  older  Americans  for  the  contribu- 
tions they  continue  to  make  to  their  com- 
munities and  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas  many  States  and  communities 
provide  such  aciuiowledgement  of  older 
Americans  during  the  month  of  May:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  in  recognition 
of- 

(1)  the  traditional  designation  of  the 
month  of  May  as  "Older  Americans  Month" 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 

(2)  the  repeated  expression  by  the  Con- 
gress of  its  appreciation  and  respect  for  the 
achievements  of  older  Americans  and  its 
desire  that  these  Americans  continue  to 
play  an  active  role  in  the  life  of  the  Nation, 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  observe 
Older  Americans  Month  with  appropriate 
programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


JMI 


NATIONAL  ORGAN  DONATION 
AWARENESS  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  229) 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
April  24  through  April  30,  1983,  as 
"National  Organ  Donation  Awareness 
Week,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  House 
Joint  Resolution  229  to  designate  "Na- 
tional Organ  Donation  Awareness 
Week."  A  similar  bill  (S.J.  Res.  78) 
passed  the  Senate  on  April  21. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent  years,  we 
have  all  become  aware  of  the  great  im- 
portance of  being  an  organ  donor  and 
the  tremendous  medical  strides  that 
have  been  made  in  organ  transplants. 

More  and  more  Americans  are 
making  donor  designations  but  a  great 
many  more  are  needed.  This  legisla- 
tion brings  to  the  public  attention 
that  a  concerted  effort  is  needed  to 
obtain  more  donors  for  those  thou- 
sands of  people  who  desparately  need 
an  organ  transplant.  Through  such  do- 
nations a  person  gives  continued  life 
to  those  in  need  while  bringing  satis- 
faction to  themselves  in  knowing  they 
helped  a  person  to  live. 

Every  State  has  made  an  endeavor 
to  make  its  citizens  aware  of  the  con- 
tribution they  can  make  to  humanity 
by  being  an  organ  donor.  Many  States 
have  programs  where  by  donations 
can  be  designated  on  a  driver's  license 
or  by  carrying  a  donor's  card.  There- 
fore, I  feel  that  by  calling  attention  to 
a  specific  week  we  will  be  able  to  make 
all  citizens  aware  of  the  significance  of 
this  program  and  the  contribution 
they  will  be  making  to  society.  Many 
lives  can  be  saved  or  prolonged  if  do- 
nations or  organs  are  made  promptly. 

This  legislation  invites  all  our  citi- 
zens to  be  aware  of  what  they  can  do 
to  help  their  fellow  man  or  woman. 

I  urge  prompt  consideration  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Itfr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Just  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
say  that  in  the  4  years  I  have  chaired 
this  subcommittee  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
CouRTER)  has  worked  closely  with  me. 
I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Courter)  and  I  hope 
that,  while  stUl  a  Member  of  the  full 
committee,  my  new  subcommittee  title 
will  be  such  that  we  will  continue  to 
work  together  in  the  manner  that  we 
have  over  these  years  that  we  have 
been  here  together. 

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate those  words  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COURTER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 


yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
sounds  as  though  the  resolution  Is  for 
a  very  worthwhile  purpose. 

Do  I  understand  that  there  is  going 
to  be  an  amendment  offered  to  assure 
ourselves  that  the  week  is  going  to  be 
changed?  As  I  heard  the  resolution 
read,  the  week  which  was  described  is 
a  week  which  is  already  past,  and  I 
would  hate  to  see  this  particular  event 
passed  by  because  we  acted  too  late. 
Are  we  going  to  have  an  amendment 
to  that  effect? 

Mr.  COURTER.  That  is  correct.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Garcia)  and  I  both  know  that  we 
could  not  have  gotten  this  thing 
through  the  watchful  eye  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania.  We  knew 
the  gentleman  would  catch  that  and, 
therefore,  we  are  fully  prepared  to 
amend  the  resolution  at  this  Juncture. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Rbs.  229 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  April  24  through  April 
30.  1983,  as  "National  Organ  Etonation 
Awareness  Week". 

AMENDMENT  OrFERKD  BT  MR.  GARCIA 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Garcia:  On 
page  1,  line  4,  after  the  word  "designating" 
strike  the  dates  "April  24  through  April  30. 
1983"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "April  22 
through  AprU  28.  1984.". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  April  22  through 
April  28,  1984,  as  'National  Organ  Do- 
nation Awareness  Week'." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
GARCIA.   Mr.  Speaker.   I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolutions  just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  5  VM.  TOMOR- 
ROW TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
1510 

Kir.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  have  until  5  p.m. 
on  tomorrow.  May  13,  1983,  to  file  a 
report  on  H.R.  1510,  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  so  to  ask 
the  gentleman  whether  this  has  been 
cleared  with  the  minority. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  has  been 
checked  with  the  minority,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Fish),  and  he  has  no  objection  to 
this  imanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDA- 
TION AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1984 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  183  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  consider- 
ation of  the  bill.  H.R.  2066. 

in  the  committee  op  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  consideration  of  the  bill 
(H.R.  2066)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985, 
with  Mr.  Traxler  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fdqua)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognized  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  F^qua). 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  2066  provides 
authorization  of  appropriations  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  The  bill  provides 
$1,342.7  million  for  the  research  and 
educational  activities  of  the  Founda- 
tion. This  amount  provides  for  an  in- 


crease of  $50.4  million  above  that  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration.  Of 
this  increase.  $50  million  will  be  used 
to  support  new  research  initiatives,  de- 
velopment of  new  university  research 
laboratories,  and  to  enable  universities 
to  take  advantage  of  the  technological 
revolution  occurring  in  the  delivery  of 
instructional  materials.  The  moneys 
we  have  added  will  enable  our  Nation's 
universities  to  become  competitive  in 
the  rapidly  expanding  high-technolo- 
gy fields  of  the  future. 

We  have  also  added  $0.4  million  of 
special  foreign  currency  funds  to  the 
administration's  request  to  support 
NSF's  newly  assigned  role  as  lead 
agency  in  the  new  United  States-India 
Joint  research  program. 

Within  the  Research  Directorates, 
we  have  restored  funding  to  the  be- 
havioral, social,  and  information  sci- 
ences to  approximately  their  1980 
levels.  The  increases  for  these  pro- 
grams were  balanced  by  slight  de- 
creases in  the  amounts  authorized  for 
other  research  programs.  I  wish  to 
stress,  however,  that  these  other  re- 
search programs  will  still  receive  in- 
creases of  between  19  and  20  percent 
above  last  year's  appropriations. 

We  have  included  language  that  re- 
stores $23.2  million  to  the  Directorate 
for  Scientific,  Technological,  and 
International  Activities  (STIA).  The 
administration's  proposal  to  shift 
these  moneys  out  of  STIA  into  the 
other  directorates  raised  concern  that 
the  international,  women  and  minori- 
ties, small  business  innovation  re- 
search, and  other  programs  would  lose 
their  special  focus  and  be  absorbed  in- 
discriminately in  the  other  director- 
ates. While  we  support  efforts  to  em- 
phasize these  areas  in  other  research 
programs,  we  felt  their  management 
should  be  continued  through  STIA. 

Science  and  engineering  education 
has,  of  course,  been  a  special  concern 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  and  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  chaired  by  my 
esteemed  colleague.  Hon.  Carl  Per- 
kins. Because  of  the  gravity  of  the 
problems  facing  our  entire  educational 
system  in  providing  for  science,  math, 
and  engineering,  and  their  importance 
to  our  Nation's  well-being,  our  two 
committees  took  early  action  to  report 
H.R.  1310— a  bill  designed  to  begin  to 
address  those  problems.  The  bill  was 
passed  on  the  House  floor  on  March  2. 
1983,  by  a  strong  bipartisan  vote  and 
the  Senate  is  now  considering  various 
counterparts  to  that  bill.  As  my  col- 
leagues will  recall.  H.R.  1310  provides 
for  a  balanced  education  program  to 
be  administered  independently,  but 
collaboratively,  by  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  NSF.  The  NSF 
component  provides  for  $130.0  million 
for  summer  institutes  and  workshops, 
post-secondary  faculty  development, 
educational   research,   and   a   special 


cost-sharing  engineering  and  science 
personnel  fund. 

In  the  bill  we  are  considering  today, 
the  administration  has  requested  $39.0 
million  for  graduate  fellowships  and 
precoUege  teaching  activities.  We  be- 
lieve these  programs  will  nicely  com- 
plement the  responsibilities  assigned 
to  NSF  in  H.R.  1310.  And.  because  of  , 
the  earlier  House  action  on  H.R.  1310, 
we  did  not  believe  it  was  necessary  to 
enlarge  further  the  authorization  of 
funding  for  NSF's  education  activities 
in  H.R.  2066. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to 
the  importance  of  the  $50  million 
which  we  have  added  for  new  initia- 
tives in  research  instrumentation.  C^ir- 
rent  estimates  are  that  it  will  take  be- 
tween $2  and  $4  billion  to  renew  the 
research  facilities  of  our  universities. 
We  all  recognize  that  a  problem  of 
this  magnitude  vtrill  take  time  to  solve. 
The  First  Budget  Resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1984  passed  by  this  House  recog- 
nized the  need  for  additional  instru- 
mentation support  by  the  Foundation. 
The  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee has  chosen  to  authorize  an  addi- 
tional $50  million  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  for  this  new  initiative.  We  intend 
these  funds  to  be  used  for  the  develop- 
ment of  facilities  for  advance  research 
where  the  capital  cost  of  equipment  is 
high  and  for  the  exploration  of  new 
technologies  in  universities'  research 
and  educational  roles.  As  it  will  take 
time  for  the  Foundation  to  develop 
the  programs  necessary  to  accomplish 
these  aims,  we  chose  to  be  prudent  in 
the  authorization  of  funds  the  first 
year. 

In  summary,  our  recommendations 
for  the  Foimdation  provide  for  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  support  for  all 
areas  of  basic  research  within  the 
Foundation  with  major  emphasis  on 
the  revitalization,  renewal,  and  expan- 
sion of  the  modem  scientific  and  engi- 
neering research  instrimientation  and 
facilities  so  badly  needed  to  maintain 
the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  science 
and  engineering.  This  22-percent  in- 
crease from  last  year  in  the  amount 
we  are  recommending  to  be  authorized 
for  NSF  represents  a  commitment  by  ' 
this  committee  to  insure  the  continued 
vitality  and  health  of  American  uni- 
versity science  and  engineering  re- 
search, and  education. 

For  the  use  of  all  Members,  I  have 
included  in  my  statement  the  summa- 
ry from  committee  Report  98-73,  in- 
cluding a  summary  table: 
I.  Summary 

BUDGET  ACTIONS 

Budget  total 

The  President's  budget  included  a  request 
for  $1,292,300,000  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

H.R.  2066  includes  new  obligational  au- 
thority totalling  $1,342,700,000.  This 
amount  is  a  $50,400,000  increase  over  the 
Administration's  request. 
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1.  A  new  prognun  to  provide  high  technol- 
ogy instrumentation  for  new  rese&rch  initia- 
tives, new  laboratory  development  and  tech- 
nology (or  delivering  instruction  is  author- 
ized at  (50  million. 

2.  Biological.  Behavioral,  and  Social  Sci- 
ences is  increased  by  $13.8  million,  to  pro- 
vide $15  million  in  additional  funding  for 
the  social,  behavioral  and  information  sci- 
ences. 

3.  Funds  for  the  Special  Foreign  Curren- 
cies account  are  increased  by  $400  thousand 
to  provide  monies  to  coordinate  the  new 
U.S./India  cooperative  program. 

Deena»e» 

1.  The  request  for  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Sciences  is  decreased  by  $5.7  mil- 
lion to  $358.6  million,  providing  an  increase 
over  fiscal  year  1983  of  $58.9  million. 

2.  The  request  for  Engineering  is  reduced 
by  $2.0  million  to  $121  million,  providing  an 
increase  over  fiscal  year  1983  of  $20.2  mil- 
lion. 

3.  The  request  for  Astronomical.  Atmos- 
pheric. Earth  and  Ocean  Sciences  is  de- 
creased by  $5.1  million  to  $329.8  million, 
providing  an  increase  of  $53.6  million  over 
fiscal  year  1983. 

Other 

1.  The  bill  requires  that  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  Biological.  Behavioral  and 
Social  Sciences,  not  less  than  $8  million 
shall  be  available  for  the  Information  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Subactivity. 

2.  The  bill  requires  that  not  less  than  15 
percent  of  the  sum  of  the  amounts  author- 
ized for  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sci- 
ences, Engineering,  and  Astronomical,  At- 
mospheric. Earth  and  Ocean  Sciences  shall 
be  used  for  research  instrumentation. 

3.  The  bill  requires  that  of  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  Research  and  Related  Activities 
exclusive  of  the  amounts  for  Antarctic  Re- 
search Programs,  Scientific.  Technological 
and  International  Affairs  and  High  Tech- 
nology Research  Instrumentation, 
$23,200,000  be  made  available  through  real- 
location for  programs  in  the  Directorate  of 
Scientific.  Technological,  and  International 
Affairs. 

OTHEH  ACTIONS 

A.  The  bill  amends  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  to  provide  greater 
flexibility  in  establishing  special  commis- 
sions by  the  National  Science  Board  and  in 
providing  membership  for  such  commis- 
sions. The  bill  also  repeals  section  6  of 
Public  Law  95-99  regarding  National  Re- 
source Centers,  the  codification  being  con- 
sidered as  redundant  and  unnecessary. 

B.  Two  additional  amendments  were 
made:  (1)  to  repeal  a  disclosure  provision 
contained  in  an  earlier  amendment  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Organic  Act 
which  has  been  superseded  by  broader  pro- 
visions and  requirements  of  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act;  (2)  to  repeal  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  for  fiscal  year  1978 
provisions  banning  NSF  employees  from 
owning  patents  on  inventions  resulting  from 
NSF  work.  NSF  does  no  in-house  research 
and  the  provisions  have  never  been  needed. 

C.  Additional  concerns  and  views  of  the 
Committee  are  reflected  in  the  sections  of 
this  report  on  views  and  programs. 

PuRi^sE  OP  THE  Bill 
The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation for  fiscal  year  1984  in  the  amount  of 
$1,339,700,000  out  of  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated  and  $3,000,000 


for  fiscal  year  1984  in  foreign  currency 
which  the  Treasury  Department  determines 
to  be  excess  to  normal  requirements  of  the 
United  States  as  follows: 

Budget  activities 

Research  and  related  ac-         Authorization 
tivities:  fitcal  year  19S4 

Mathematical  and  physi- 
cal sciences $358,600,000 

Engineering 121.000,000 

Biological.  behavioral 
and  social  sciences 236.400,000 

Astronomical.  atmos- 
pheric. Earth  and 
ocean  sciences 329,800,000 

U.S.  Antarctic  program...  102,100,000 

Scientific,  technological 
and  international  af- 
fairs    36,800,000 

Program  development 
and  management 66,000.000 

High  technology  re- 
search instrumenta- 
tion    50.000.000 

Special  foreign  currency  3.000.000 

Science    and    engineering 

education  39,000.000 

Total 1.342.700.000 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION  BUDGET  COMPARISONS- 
ACTIONS  BY  THE  COMMIHEE  ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECH- 
NOLOGY 
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1.0972 
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D  1215 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walgren)  and  also 
to  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  subcommittee,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Gregg)  for  the  fine  work  and  coopera- 
tion that  they  have  given  in  bringing 
this  matter  through  the  hearings  and 
to  the  floor,  and  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  committee's  bill  as  reported  by 
the  committee  without  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  an  authoriza- 


tion for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion as  proposed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  H.R.  2066  which  we 
have  before  us  today  is  basically  a  very 
good  piece  of  authorizing  legisUttion.  I 
do  not  think  that  there  is  any  question 
that  the  work  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  is  more  important  now  to 
our  Nation  than  at  any  other  time  in 
the  Foundation's  35-year  history.  The 
Presidential  request  for  the  Founda- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1984  recognizes  the 
importance  of  the  Foundation's  work. 
The  request  proposed  an  18-percent 
increase  in  overall  funding  for  NSF 
compared  to  fiscal  year  1983.  That  re- 
quest is  for  $1.3  billion.  Unfortunately, 
at  full  committee  markup  of  HJl. 
2066,  $50  million  additional  was  added 
to  the  bill.  This  money  was  added  to 
support  new  instrumentation  initia- 
tives and  cloaked  in  those  magic  words 
of  1983  "high  technology."  I  cannot 
support  such  an  unwarranted  increase 
and  will,  at  the  appropriate  time,  offer 
an  amendment  to  strike  that  $50  mil- 
lion from  the  bill.  I  should  point  out 
to  my  colleagues  that  this  bill  already 
contains  $180  million  for  instrumenta- 
tion, double  the  level  of  Just  2  year 
ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  moments  to  describe  some  of  the 
noteworthy  and  scientific  accomplish- 
ments that  iftive  recently  been 
achieved  through  National  Science 
Foundation-supported  projects.  The 
Members  will  hear  more  about  the  in- 
strumentation issue  when  my  amend- 
ment is  offered,  but  I  thought  it  would 
prove  useful  to  mention  some  other 
accomplishments  that  do  not  fit  easily 
into  the  "liigh  technology"  category. 
As  most  of  my  colleagues  may  recall, 
several  years  ago  the  National  Science 
Foundation  was  under  consistent 
attack  when  the  annual  authorizations 
were  brought  up  because  of  some  very 
unfortunate  research  grant  titles  given 
to  some  of  their  projects.  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  those  are  a  thing  of  the 
past  now,  and  that  the  sample  of 
projects  that  I  am  about  to  describe 
are  true  examples  of  the  fine  work 
that  the  Foundation  supports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  NSF  has  supported  a 
study  to  investigate  very  intense, 
short-lived  downdrafts  that  may  prove 
very  hazardous  to  aircraft  on  takeoff 
and  landing.  This  study  shows  that 
some  of  these  downdrafts  occur  very 
close  to  the  ground  and  lead  to  an  out- 
ward burst  of  air  when  the  downward 
rushing  air  spreads  horizontally.  This 
phenomenon  has  been  called  a  micro- 
burst.  An  aircraft  crossing  a  micro- 
biu^t  will  encounter  first,  a  strong 
headwind,  and  then  a  strong  tailwind 
after  It  passes  the  burst  center— an  ex- 
tremely hazardous  situation.  The  ex- 
tensive data  collected  by  the  study  will 
be  further  analyzed  over  the  next  sev- 
eral years  in  order  to  improve  our  un- 


derstanding and  detection  of  micro- 
bursts. 

Research  by  scientists  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska,  supported  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  has 
shown  that  there  are  extensive  areas 
of  permafrost  in  the  sediments  of  the 
Continental  Shelf  off  the  North  Slope 
of  Alaska.  The  identification  of  the 
distribution,  depth,  and  instability  of 
this  permafrost  will  help  the  petrole- 
um industry  to  adapt  well  placement 
and  drilling  practices  to  the  perma- 
frost areas. 

Termites  annually  cause  U.S.  prop- 
erty owners  an  estimated  $705  million. 
Research  supported  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  has  developed  a 
new  pesticide  which  uses  methods  that 
the  insects  themselves  employ  to  kill 
their  enemies.  Once  the  termites  have 
consumed  this  new  lethal  chemical 
they  return  to  their  colonies  to  live 
about  3  more  days.  During  this  time 
they  transfer  the  poison  to  their 
fellow  nest-mates  killing  as  many  as 
60,000  at  a  time.  The  new  pesticide  has 
many  advantages  over  previously  used 
poisons  in  getting  rid  of  termites.  It  af- 
fects only  termites  and  leaves  no 
harmful  residue  so  it  does  not  pollute 
the  environment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  mentioned 
some  of  the  highlights  of  NSF-sup- 
ported  research  to  give  the  Members 
some  idea  of  the  broad  scope  of  work 
that  the  National  Science  Foundation 
is  engaged  in.  I  have  always  been  a 
strong  advocate  of  a  healthy  budget 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
My  objections  to  this  bill  in  its  current 
form  center  around  what  I  have  de- 
scribed as  excessive  levels  of  spending, 
authorized  in  areas  where  the  Founda- 
tion cannot  possibly  productively 
spend  the  money  in  fiscal  year  1984.  It 
certainly  appears  that  we  have  a 
strong  national  economic  recovery  un- 
derway, and  this  body  and  this  Con- 
gress do  not  aid  that  recovery  when  we 
support  a  budget  busting  bill  such  as 
this  one.  The  Foundation  has  received 
an  18-percent  increase  over  last  year  in 
the  President's  request.  They  continue 
to  do  good  work— and  I  hope  that  this 
House  will  continue  to  support  that 
work.  At  the  same  time,  we  can  contin- 
ue our  national  economic  recovery  by 
authorizing  a  prudent  level  of  spend- 
ing. I  hope  that  the  Members  will  sup- 
port my  amendment  when  it  is  of- 
fered. 

Mr.  WALOREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  privilege  to 
serve  as  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  out  of  which  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  authoriza- 
tion comes.  I  would  Just  like  to  make 
several  general  points. 

One  is  that  I  think  we  have  to  com- 
mend the  administration  for  the  in- 
creased emphasis  that  it  is  putting  in 
its  recommendations  to  the  Congress 


on  research  and  development,  particu- 
larly basic  research.  It  is  true  that 
they  are  recommending  an  increase  in 
the  National  Science  Foundation 
budget  and  that  is  certainly  to  be  com- 
mended. I  hope  we  are  passing  the 
time  when  we  in  this  Congress  made 
knee-jerk  reactions  to  the  validity  of 
increases  in  these  kinds  of  areas,  being 
for  or  against  them  simply  because  it 
was  spending  or  not  spending  money.  I 
think  we  are  finally  realizing  that 
there  is  great  value  to  be  foimd  in  this 
kind  of  true  investment. 

I  think  also  that  we  have  to  take 
into  account  the  importance  of  the 
Federal  research  dollar  in  our  univer- 
sity system.  We  often  underestimate 
the  degree  that  Federal  dollars  play  in 
the  strength  of  our  universities.  The 
President  of  one  west  coast  university 
recently  underscored  in  its  alumni 
commimication  that  relatively  few  pri- 
vate dollars  involved  in  supporting  re- 
search compared  to  the  level  of  Feder- 
al funds.  On  a  comparitive  basis  for 
this  imiversity,  private  support  would 
have  to  be  increased  $25  for  every  $1 
of  Federal  funds  lost  if  a  level  re- 
search effort  were  to  be  maintained. 
Similarly,  if  they  were  to  try  to  accom- 
plish the  same  amount  of  research  out 
of  the  flow  of  money  from  a  private 
endowment,  the  size  of  that  endow- 
ment would  have  to  be  $3.75  billion 
alone  for  that  one  university. 

So  we  really  do  have  a  very  large 
Federal  role  in  maintaining  the 
strength  of  our  universities  in  this 
area. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  one  of  the 
things  that  I  think  is  very  valuable 
that  the  committee  has  done  in  this 
bill.  It  has  added  some  strength  to  the 
social  and  the  behavioral  sciences. 
That  is  particularly  important  when 
we  realize  that  we  must  keep  a  strong 
university  research  base  in  this  area  as 
well.  There  is  much  to  be  contributed 
by  the  social  and  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences. They  had  suffered  inordinately 
in  the  reductions  associated  with  the 
1980-84  timeframe.  In  fact,  while  the 
Math  and  Physical  Science  Director- 
ate of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion was  increasing  its  funding  by 
some  60  percent,  the  behavioral  and 
social  sciences  were  losing  40  percent 
of  their  funding  during  that  time  after 
considering  inflation. 

The  fact  of  it  is  that,  if  we  are  to 
have  a  strong  university-based  effort 
in  this  area  which  has  such  potential 
to  contribute  to  our  society,  we  have 
to  maintain,  not  cut,  the  funding.  This 
is  the  only  way  those  with  good  talent 
will  stay  in  research  in  the  behavioral 
and  social  sciences.  It  is  the  only  way 
younger  students  will  maintain  an  in- 
terest in  these  sciences  rather  than  go 
elsewhere  and  undermine  our  future 
ability  in  that  area. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  that  we  are 
increasing  the  science  education  effort 
in  the  National  Science  Poimdation, 


although  only  slightly,  in  this  authori- 
zation. That  is  largely  because  this 
House  did  approve  a  major  role  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation  in  H.R. 
1310  which  addressed  the  educational 
function  in  science  and  math,  and  en- 
gineering in  general.  We  do  have  a 
slight  increase  in  this  bill  in  the  sci- 
ence education  area,  but  it  is  really 
only  slight  because  it  complements  the 
role  that  we  gave  to  NSF  in  the  math  • 
and  science  education  bill  under  H.R. 
1310.  If  we  had  not  done  that,  we 
clearly  would  be,  I  think,  on  a  biparti- 
san basis  doing  much  more  in  science 
education  in  the  authorization  for 
NSF  than  is  in  this  bill. 

I  can  only  stress  how  much  basic  re- 
search, and  particularly  the  education 
area,  has  to  contribute  to  our  long-run 
economic  and  social  well-being  in  this 
country  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  bill  in  its  strength  as  it 
comes  out  of  the  subcommittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walgrei    has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wal- 
gren was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  little  con- 
cerned about  the  language  in  the  bill 
that  would  allow  so-called  committee 
veto  over  reprograming  authoriza- 
tions. 

Would  the  gentleman  tell  me,  first 
of  all,  is  it  correct  that  that  still  ob- 
tains in  the  bill?  Is  that  subject  to 
amendments  yet  today?  Does  anyone 
know  whether  that  is  going  to  be 
amended  out.  or  is  tliat  program  still 
in  the  bUl? 

Mr.  WALGREN.  To  my  knowledge, 
those  provisions  are  still  in  the  bill 
and  I  do  not  know  whether  there  are 
amendments  to  be  offered  today  that 
would  address  that. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Does  the  gentleman 
feel  that  that  is  a  workable  concept, 
aside  from  its  questionable  constitu- 
tionality, wliich  I  feel  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion? I  am  thinking  about  the  practi- 
cal effect  of  such  veto  power. 

Suppose  that  Congress  is  in  recess  or 
has  adjourned,  or  the  committee  in 
question  has  not  seen  fit  to  meet  for 
the  purpose  of  reviewing  a  particular 
reprograming?  Does  that  not  mean 
that  we  have  a  loose  kind  of  structure 
embedded  in  the  bill?  Suppose  some- 
thing comes  up  and  then  within  2  days 
the  House  reces.ses  for  the  summer,  or 
adjourns?  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  that? 

It  seems,  to  me  we  are  leaving  a  lot  of 
things  in  limbo  by  virtue  of  the  struc- 
ture. 
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Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  maybe  I  can  add 
some  light.  This  is  rather  routine  lan- 
guage that  is  contained  in  most  of  the 
authorization  bills  to  permit  certain 
reprograming  authority,  but  it  is  not  a 
veto.  We  ask  only  that  the  committees 
be  properly  notified  of  where  the 
money  is  being  transferred  from  and 
what  the  intended  purpose  is. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  E>oes  it  not  mean  that 
it  would  automatically  go  into  effect  if 
the  committees  do  not  act? 

Mr.  PUQUA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Then  it  is  a  kind  of 
committee  veto. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  No. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Well,  it  is  not  a  com- 
mittee veto,  but  the  lack  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  would  result 
in  approval. 

D  1230 

Mr.  PUQUA.  That  is  correct.  We  can 
ask  them  to  come  up  in  hearings  and 
review  their  plans  or  we  could  even 
take  some  other  action. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walgren)  has  expired. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  additional  minutes  so  I  may 
continue  my  response  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

We  do  this  in  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  and  we 
do  it  in  the  Department  of  Energy.  It 
is  a  routine  thing  to  give  flexibility  to 
the  agency  to  reprogram.  Otherwise 
we  would  say  they  could  not  repro- 
gram anything. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  guess  what  I 
am  saying  is  that  no  one  should  do  it, 
in  my  judgment,  because  I  do  believe 
it  is  constitutionally  flawed. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  try 
to  give  management  flexibility  to  the 
agency,  but  we  want  to  know  what 
they  are  doing.  We  require  them  to 
notify  us  in  a  timely  fashion  exceeding 
10  percent,  as  outlined  in  the  bill,  so 
that  we  are  aware  of  what  reprogram- 
ing action  they  would  take.  We  do  it  in 
most  all  of  the  agencies,  and  we  exer- 
cise our  oversight  responsibilities  to 
make  sure  that  there  is  good  reason  to 
do  what  they  are  proposing  to  do.  In 
most  cases  we  agree  with  them. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  committee 
would  not  be  hampered,  if  this  lan- 
guage were  not  here,  from  preventing 
them  from  doing  exactly  that  thing, 
calling  for  meetings  and  oversight  for 
a  particular  purpose:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PUQUA.  If  we  did  not  have  the 
language,  we  could  prohibit  any  repro- 
graming, period,  but  we  realize  they 
should    have    this    flexibility.    Many 


times  when  budgets  are  going  through 
the  budget  cycle,  it  may  be  2  or  it  may 
be  3  years  after  figures  were  proposed 
before  they  are  actually  ready  to  be 
spent.  So  we  feel  that  it  gives  some 
management  flexibility  to  the  agency, 
yet  the  Congress  still  retains  control. 

We  can  call  the  agency  in  and  we 
can  object,  and  we  work  it  out  very 
cordially  with  the  agencies.  In  matters 
where  we  have  objected,  we  have  made 
them  come  forth  with  more  explicit 
information,  information  in  more 
detail.  We  may  object,  and  then  they 
generally  try  to  adhere  to  the  wishes 
of  the  congressional  committees  that 
oversee  their  budgets. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  has  worked  as  the  gentleman 
said  it  works.  I  am  asking  whether  or 
not  the  same  result  could  obtain  if  we 
had  flat  authorizations  without  this 
30-day  lapse  and  still  have  a  subcom- 
mittee that  wanted  to  have  oversight, 
exercise  its'oversight. 

For  my  own  edification,  I  would 
simply  like  to  know,  if  this  language 
did  not  appear  at  all  in  this  bill,  would 
there  be  anything  to  prevent  an  ap- 
propriate committee  or  subcommittee 
from  calling  for  oversight  hearings  or 
review  hearings  when  they  were 
needed? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Yes  we  have  that  au- 
thority without  this  language. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  That  is  what  I  am 
asking. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  However,  this  language 
permits  the  agency  the  flexibility  to 
manage.  The  circumstances  may 
change.  There  may  be  other  programs 
where  they  feel  they  would  like  to 
spend  more  money  than  they  original- 
ly intended,  or  there  may  be  some 
other  programs  where  they  cannot 
spend  this  money,  and  they  want  to 
know  how  they  can  best  utilize  their 
funding. 

We  give  them  these  tools,  and  we 
tell  them  we  want  them  to  notify  us 
and  keep  us  currently  and  accurately 
informed  about  any  provision  when 
they  request  a  change  to  modify  their 
funding,  as  outlined  in  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  as  well  as  the  appropriation 
bill. 

Mr.  GEKAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the    gentleman    from    Florida    (Mr. 

PUQUA). 

As  an  unknowing  freshman,  at  the 
moment  I  prefer  my  method.  Maybe  I 
can  learn  the  gentleman's  method  as 
we  go  along.  For  now  I  reserve  my  ob- 
jections to  it. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Gregg). 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee 
which  deals  with 'the  National  Science 
Foundation,  first  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Walgren)  for  running  a 


superb  series  of  hearings  on  the  status 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  different  functions  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  and  for 
being  most  cooperative  and  open  with 
the  minority  in  determining  how  this 
authorization  should  be  arrived  at. 

The  authorization  that  passed  out  of 
the  subcommittee  was  one  that  passed 
out  imanimously.  It  was  within  the 
confines  of  the  original  dollar  amount 
sent  up  by  the  White  House  in  its  pro- 
posed budget,  and  it  was  for  a  figure  of 
$1,292,300,000.  However,  upon  getting 
to  the  full  committee,  there  was  an  ad- 
ditional $50  million  added  to  the  au- 
thorization for  the  purposes  of  the  in- 
strumentation issue  which  has  already 
been  alluded  to.  Much  of  the  discus- 
sion today  on  this  bill  will  revolve 
around  that  $50  million  in  additional 
funds  authorized  for  the  purposes  of 
instnimentation. 

I  think  the  Members  should  be 
aware  that,  on  top  of  that  $50  million, 
we  understand  there  will  be  another 
amendment  possibly  offered  which 
will  add  an  additional  $50  million,  thus 
raising  the  overage  to  $100  million  in 
the  area  of  instrumentation.  This  be- 
comes a  figure  which  is  very  hard  for 
many  of  us  to  accept  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  budget  which  we  passed 
out  of  the  subcommittee  and  also  the 
budget  that  was  sent  up  by  the  admin- 
istration included  a  60-percent  in- 
crease in  instrumentation,  a  very  criti- 
cal field,  acknowledged  as  such,  obvi- 
ously, by  that  level  of  increase  from 
1983  and  a  100-percent  increase  from 
1982  in  the  area  of  instrumentation. 

So  we  are  not  talking  here  at  all 
about  reducing  spending,  we  are  talk- 
ing rather  about  a  rate  of  increase, 
and  when  we  are  looking  at  a  60-per- 
cent increase,  which  would  add  to  it 
$50  million  or  possibly  $100  million  as 
an  additional  increase,  we  are  looking 
at  dramatic  increases  in  instnunenta- 
tion  funding— possibly  so  dramatic 
that  the  field  cannot  absorb  it  in  the 
space  of  time  that  they  would  be  ap- 
plied, although  that  is  certainly  argu- 
able since  there  is  clearly  a  shortage  of 
instrumentation  in  many  areas  of  the 
science  fields. 

However,  there  is  also  a  shortage  of 
funds  here  at  the  Federal  level.  We 
are  facing  a  $200  billion  deficit,  and  we 
do  have  to  show  some  sort  of  fiscal  re- 
straint when  we  are  addressing  these 
critical  areas,  whatever  they  may  be. 

I  think  it  should  l>e  noted  that  prior 
to  passing  this  bill,  we  have  passed  a 
bill  on  science  and  math  education, 
H.R.  1310,  which  represented  a  new 
money  allocation  to  NSF  of  $130  mil- 
lion, and  when  we  combine  that 
money  with  the  moneys  in  this 
budget,  we  end  up  with  an  increase  of 
14  percent  over  last  year's  allocations 
in  NSF's  funding.  This  is  on  top  of  the 
18  percent  increase  which  the  adminis- 
tration   has    already    asked    for   and 
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which  has  been  accounted  for  in  this 
bill. 

Coming  up  as  amendments  to  this 
bill  will  be  a  number  of  amendments 
offered  by  the  minority,  one  of  which 
would  require  that  if  we  are  going  to 
go  forward  with  instrumentation 
funds,  we  do  it  on  a  matching  grant 
basis,  and  another  of  which  would  re- 
quire that  we  take  a  look  at  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  school  instrumenta- 
tion if  we  are  going  to  go  into  the  in- 
strumentation business  in  this  sort  of 
massive  funding  manner,  because  both 
those  issues,  I  think,  are  critical  to  the 
instrumentation  issue  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  wish  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
for  their  courtesy  during  the  marking 
up  and  presentation  of  this  authoriz- 
ing bill,  and  we  look  forward  to  the 
amendment  process. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  at  this  point  I  merely  wish 
to  add  my  own  commendation  to  the 
committee  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  for  the  work  they 
have  done  in  bringing  this  excellent 
bill  to  the  floor,  and  I  can  wholeheart- 
edly urge  its  support  by  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House. 

This  bill,  which  is  basically  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of 
the  administration,  with  the  minor 
changes  that  have  been  referred  to, 
represents  almost  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  between  the  committee  and  the 
administration  over  the  importance  of 
basic  research  to  the  future  economic 
health  and  national  security  of  this 
country.  This  is  in  somewhat  of  a  con- 
trast to  the  situation  that  we  faced  2 
years  ago  when  we  faced  sharp  cuts 
from  the  administration  in  its  commit- 
ment to  the  NSF  budget. 

As  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Winn)  has  pointed  out, 
the  President's  budget  this  time  repre- 
sents a  healthy  overall  increase  of  18 
percent  over  the  current  year's  spend- 
ing for  basic  research.  In  the  subcom- 
mittee the  only  change  that  was  made 
was  a  very  slight  shifting  of  fimds— in 
the  order  of  $15  million— between  the 
various  research  programs  in  order  to 
give  what  the  committee  felt  was  a 
better  balance. 
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So  I  think  that  we  are  on  the  same 
wavelength  here.  We  have  come  to  a 
conmion  recognition  that  this  coun- 
try's future  world  competitiveness  or 
postion  of  leadership  in  global  trade, 
as  well  as  in  the  new  technologies  that 
are  developing  so  rapidly  around  the 
world,  depends  upon  our  continued 
support  of  a  healthy  scientific  commu- 
nity in  this  country.  This  is  what  the 
legislation  seeks  to  accomplish. 


The  area  of  disagreement  which  will 
be  explored  more  fully  under  the  5- 
minute  rule  when  I  offer  a  bipartisan 
amendment  to  increase  the  funding 
for  research  instrumentation  in  uni- 
versities, that  area  of  disagreement  is 
one  on  which  I  do  not  claim  any  divine 
guidance  or  wisdom.  The  full  commit- 
tee acted  to  increase  the  amount  in 
the  President's  budget  by  $50  million. 
I.  with  Congressman  Boehlert  of 
New  York,  will  propose  an  amendment 
to  add  another  $49  million  to  that. 

This  is  the  point  that  our  distin- 
guished ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn), 
spoke  to  in  pointing  out  that  this  was 
going  further  than  he  thought  was 
justified,  that  it  broke  the  President's 
budget  and  might  hamper  recovery.  I 
think  each  of  us  will  have  to  make  his 
own  judgment  on  this. 

My  purpose  in  offering  the  amend- 
ment is  to  give  each  Member  of  the 
House  an  opportunity  to  record  his 
own  sense  of  priority  about  the  urgen- 
cy of  enhancing  our  research  base  in 
the  great  research  universities  of  this 
country.  Over  half  of  the  basic  re- 
search funded  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  done  in  these  universities.  I 
will  make  the  argument  that  they  are 
badly  in  need  of  additional  assistance 
in  order  to  continue  to  do  that  job  in 
the  way  that  they  should. 

I  would  point  out  that  while  we  are 
exceeding  the  President's  budget,  that 
we  are  within,  and  carefully  within, 
the  budget  that  the  House  has  already 
passed. 

I  would  point  out  that  rather  than 
hampering  recovery,  the  budget  which 
the  House  has  already  passed  contains 
lower  deficits  than  the  budget  which 
the  President  submitted  to  us.  If  one  is 
concerned  at>out  the  effect  of  deficits 
on  economic  recovery,  one  should  at 
least  give  some  weight  to  the  argu- 
ment that  the  House-passed  budget 
containing  the  $100  million  aimed  at 
enhancing  the  health  of  our  basic  re- 
search community  may  be  a  better 
way  to  stimulate  recovery  than  the 
budget  submitted  to  us  by  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  higher  level  of  deficit 
contained  therein. 

Now,  I  know  that  one  can  get  into 
partisan  arguments  over  that.  I  hope 
we  do  not  do  too  much  of  that. 

I  merely  am  making  the  point  that  a 
reasonable  case  can  be  made  that  this 
amendment  will  stimulate  recovery, 
rather  than  not  stimulating  the  recov- 
ery. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
la  (Mr.  Bateman).  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainly  have  no  notion  that  I,  as  a 
freshman  Member  of  this  body,  have 
an  expertise  that  is  in  any  way  com- 
mensurate with  that  of  my  more 
senior  colleagues,  but  being  a  fresh- 
man, perhaps  I  do  have  some  fresher 


perspective  as  to  the  part  of  the  proc- 
ess we  are  going  through,  which  I 
think  Is  very  germane  to  what  we  do 
with  the  level  of  authorization  that  is 
contained  by  this  bill  as  It  comes  to  us 
from  the  full  committee. 

I.  like  most  Members,  sit  on  more 
than  one  committee.  We  tend  to  have 
a  greater  ardor  for  those  subject  mat- 
ters that  are  attended  to  by  the  com-  • 
mlttees  on  which  we  serve.  Sometimes 
I  fear  that  that  ardor  leads  us  to  ex- 
cesses for  particular  programs, 
projects,  and  concerns  of  our  subject 
matter  jurisdiction  in  our  committees 
than  is  really  consonant  with  the 
wisest  fiscal  course  for  our  National 
Government  as  a  whole. 

Certainly  no  one,  whether  on  the 
committee  or  off.  can  successfully 
debate  the  negative  of  the  proposition 
that  our  colleges,  our  universities,  are 
in  need  of  enhancement  In  their  labo- 
ratory facilities  and  in  their  scientific 
instrumentation.  There  is  a  clear  and 
demonstrable  need  for  it. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  admin- 
istration's proposed  budget  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  contemplat- 
ed an  Increase,  not  a  decrease,  but  an 
Increase  In  spending  authority  by 
some  18  percent,  and  for  scientific  In- 
strumentation of  some  60  percent. 
That  is  a  very  substantial  increase  in 
spending  authority.  I  commend  it. 
Without  any  dissenting  voice  in  the  • 
subcommittee  or  full  committee,  it  Is 
commended  as  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. 

The  problem  that  arises  to  my  mind 
Is  not  whether  or  not  we  need  ad- 
vancement and  enhancement  and  uni- 
versity Instrumentation  and  laborato- 
ry facilities.  The  question  is  really  one 
of  when  is  enough  enough,  given  the 
fiscal  constraints  under  which  we  op- 
erate. If  there  were  not  a  finite 
amount  of  public  funds  available  for 
this  and  other  worthy  activities,  then 
certainly  the  addition  of  the  $50  mil- 
lion which  was  added  for  instrumenta- 
tion at  the  full  committee  level,  and 
the  proposal  that  will  emerge  on  the 
floor  today  to  add  yet  another  $50  mil- 
lion for  related  purposes  would  be  en- 
tirely beneficial,  and  were  we  to  have 
gone  into  this  session  and  through  this 
process  with  some  time  within  which 
to  structure  a  program  for  the  sound 
expenditure  of  that  level  of  money,  it 
clearly  ought  to  be  done;  but  to  do  It 
in  the  face  of  a  dramatic  and  unman- 
ageable deficit,  I  suggest  exceeds  any 
proper  reasonable  basis  of  when  we 
have  provided  enough. 

I  think  it  is  encumbent  upon  this 
Congress  to  exercise  some  self-disci- 
pline and  some  restraint.  As  a  member 
of  the  committee  and  having  many  of 
the  concerns  about  the  scientific  and 
technological  capability  of  the  United 
States,  and  not  losing  our  superiority 
and  dominance  in  it.  we  have  got  to  be 
contructive.  We  have  got  to  be  poslti- 
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tive.  We  have  got  to  expend  additional 
funds;  but  again,  how  do  we  go  on 
spending  or  acting  as  if  we  had  funds 
to  spend  when  in  fact  our  coffers  are 
empty. 

This  is  the  constraint  that  I  feel 
compelled  to  speak  to  and  to  implore 
the  House  on  a  nonpartisan  basis,  on  a 
bipartisan  basis,  not  to  exceed  the 
limits  of  that  which  is  fiscally  pru- 
dent. 

Let  me  suggest  that  what  we  are 
doing  here  brings  to  mind  another  ex- 
ample of  where  we  are  throwing 
money  at  a  problem.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  colleges  and  uni- 
versities will  come  forward  and  apply 
for  an  additional  $50  million  in  ex- 
penditure, indeed,  for  another  $100 
million  in  expenditure;  but  are  they 
going  to  be  applied  to  some  program 
where  we  set  the  priorities  as  to  where 
the  additional  funding  is  most  needed 
and  where  we  ought  to  use  it.  what  to 
buy  first. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  has  expired. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BATEMAN.  What  we  are  really 
faced  with  in  terms  of  the  crisis  in  ex- 
penditures for  instrumentation  is  not 
that  the  18  percent— Indeed,  60  per- 
cent—in that  category  proposed  by  the 
administration  is  not  a  dramatic  leap 
forward,  is  not  a  sound  proposition. 
What  we  are  dealing  with— a  problem 
which  has  become  acute  liecause  of 
long  neglect. 
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If  I  thought  that  we  were  not  going 
to  get  a  constant  programmatic  in- 
crease to  remedy  this  neglect  by  the 
60-percent  increase  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  subcommittee  if  we  were 
going  to  get  it  by  this  proposed  105- 
percent  increment  of  $50  million,  if  we 
were  going  to  get  it  by  adding  another 
$50  million  and  making  it  a  150-per- 
cent increase  there  might  be  some  jus- 
tification for  it.  But  I  do  not  think  this 
quantum  leap  in  1  year,  assures  any 
continuity  for  future  years,  and  I 
think  it  violates  the  rule  of  when 
enough  is  indeed  enough. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  restrain 
ourselves,  that  we  would  exercise  some 
self-discipline  and  do  our  part  at  least 
in  this  modest  way  of  holding  this  in- 
crease for  scientific  instrumentation 
down  to  what  amounts  to  a  60-percent 
spending  increase  rather  than  an  ex- 
aggerated, and  I  think  inflated,  pro- 
posal to  make  this  a  105-percent  in- 
crease. 

Certainly  we  should  not,  given  our 
fiscal  constraints,  make  it  as  much  as 
150-percent  increase  in  spending  for 
these  programs. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Boehi,ert).  a  member  of  the 
committee. 


Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
openers  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
administration  and  the  President  for 
requesting  an  18-percent  increase  in 
the  authorization  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  That  is  a  plus. 

But  it  does  not  go  far  enough.  It 
does  not  go  far  enough  for  some  very 
basic  reasons. 

I  am  a  freshman  in  this  body.  Four 
months  ago  I  did  not  luiow  anything 
about  computers  except  the  experi- 
ence gained  as  my  11-year-old  daugh- 
ter consistently  beat  me  in  our  Ms. 
Pacman  game  at  home. 

But  during  the  past  few  months  I 
have  participated  in  hearings  in  our 
committee  and  I  have  listened  to  the 
debate  and  I  have  developed  a  special 
concern.  So  when  our  colleagues  talk 
about  what  the  committee  did  to  add 
$50  million  to  the  NSF  authorization 
for  instrumentation  I  say  I  proudly 
identify  with  that  addition,  just  as  I 
proudly  indentify  with  the  amend- 
ment that  will  be  offered  during  our 
deliberations  to  add  another  $50  mil- 
lion for  instrumentation. 

In  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  joined 
in  with  myself,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  California  (Mr.  Brown) 
and  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  we  said: 

Today  our  place  at  the  cutting  edge  of  sci- 
entific research  has  been  jeopardized  by  a 
decade  of  neglect  of  our  research  facilities, 
by  consistent  underinvestment  in  scientific 
instrumentation. 

This  is  not  just  the  opinion  of 
Brown,  Wirth,  and  Boehlert.  This  is 
an  opinion  that  is  shared  by  people 
who  have  a  day-to-day  involvement 
and  concern. 

I  would  bring  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention a  statement  by  Robert  Rosen- 
weig,  who  is  president  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Universities.  He  said: 

In  the  Nation's  major  universities  the 
source  of  most  basic  research  facihties  built 
in  the  1960's  are  now  inadequate,  and  much 
of  the  instrumentation  for  research  is  scan- 
dalously out  of  date. 

Referring  back  to  the  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter,  it  was  our  conclusion, 
as  we  wrote  to  our  fellow  Members, 
that- 
Long-term  economic  growth  will  require 
sustained  reinvestment  in  one  of  our  most 
important  national  resources,  the  scientific 
and  technological  enhttncement  of  our  uni- 
versities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  our  proceed- 
ings we  had  testimony  from  Prof.  Ken- 
neth Wilson  of  Cornell  University. 
Professor  Wolson  is  a  Nobel  Prize 
wiimer,  a  yoimg  man,  a  national  asset. 
During  those  hearings  he  pointed  out 
to  us  that  today  in  Germany  the  aver- 
age graduate  student  has  access  to  su- 
percomputers. Yet  this  national  re- 
source, this  young  Nobel  Prize  winner 
who  has  so  much  to  offer  our  Nation, 
does  not  have  similar  access. 

It  disturbs  me  to  see  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  France,  Japan,  and  Ger- 


many a  determined  effort  to  outstrip 
us,  to  outdo  us,  to  do  us  one  better.  We 
are  No.  1  right  now  in  computer  tech- 
nology. I  wonder:  will  we  retain  that 
position?  We  are  challenged. 

Ten  years  ago  we  used  to  be  able  to 
say  we  were  No.  1  in  the  auto  industry 
and  we  were  challenged.  We  were  not 
up  to  that  challenge. 

So  when  we  say,  as  we  are  saying, 
that  we  think  it  essential,  and  clearly 
in  the  national  interest  that  we  add 
more  money  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  budget  for  instrumenta- 
tion, particularly  for  our  university  re- 
search centers,  we  are  saying  that  we 
are  clearly  acting  in  the  national  inter- 
est. We  are  saying  that  we  want  to 
maintain  our  dominant  position,  we 
want  to  be  No.  1  not  just  today  or  to- 
morrow but  for  10,  20,  or  30  years  into 
the  future. 

The  challenge  is  this.  I  think  we  are 
up  to  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  on  his  ex- 
tremely eloquent  and  forceful  state- 
ment. I  think  that  is  one  of  the  best 
arguments  that  I  have  heard  for  the 
importance  of  enhancing  our  basic  ca- 
pabilities in  research,  particularly 
through  the  development  of  advanced 
computers,  that  I  have  heard.  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement  and  for  the  contribution 
that  he  has  made  during  the  work  of 
developing  this  bill  within  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  I  thank  my  col- 
league and  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Miime- 
sota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  are  considering  an  important  bill, 
the  National  Science  Foundation  au- 
thorization bill,  H.R.  2066. 

The  various  science,  math,  and  high- 
tech  programs  that  make  up  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  are  vital  to 
our  Nation— both  on  the  international 
and  domestic  front— especially,  as  we 
enter  into  the  high-tech  era.  P^irther- 
more.  I  feel  that  NSF  is  an  agency 
that  both  houses  programs  of  such 
vital  importance  and,  at  the  same 
time,  manages  them  very  well.  I  sup- 
port maintained  Federal  funding  and 
support  for  NSF.  I  wish  for  once  I 
could  vote  for  the  NSF  authorization 
biU. 

However,  some  Members  of  this 
body  are  under  the  impression  that 
the  only  way  to  improve  our  Nation's 
capacity  in  this  area  and  other  areas  is 
to  pour  some  more  money  on  the  prob- 
lem. This  bill's  fiscal  year  1984  author- 
ization level  for  NSF  represents  a  22.4- 


percent  increase  over  the  fiscal  year 
1983  appropriation  level  and  a  3.9-per- 
cent increase  over  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1984  budget  request  for 
NSF.  That  is  too  much. 

This  bill,  with  its  irresponsible  fund- 
ing recommendations,  is  not  the 
simple  answer  to  our  Nation's  math 
and  science  woes.  Instead,  it  is  another 
example  of  Congress  unwillingness  to 
control  spending.  Without  control  we 
cannot  keep  the  Nation  on  the  road  to 
economic  recovery. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  listening 
to  this  debate  with  keen  interest  via 
the  television  machine  in  my  office.  I 
believe  that  the  committee  has  done  a 
splendid  job  on  this  bill,  as  it  always 
does. 

I  further  wish  that  I  could  be  in  the 
position  that  the  conunittee  members 
are  in,  for  certainly  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  be  in  favor  of  research,  that  most 
blessed  of  all  Government  activities 
which  we  hope  is  going  to  rain  bene- 
fits on  our  citizens  and  their  progeny 
for  many  years  to  come. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  look  at  the 
amounts  of  money  we  are  talking 
about,  at  a  time  when  we  are  wrestling 
with  deficits  which  have  pinned  us  not 
two  out  of  three  times,  but  every  time, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  committee, 
however  highly  motivated  it  may  be,  is 
setting  a  terrible  example  for  this 
House  and  setting  a  terrible  example 
for  our  country,  and  for  the  world. 

Again,  there  is  nothing  I  like  to  sup- 
port more  than  this  kind  of  program. 
Not  only  is  it  a  good  program,  but  I 
think  it  is  rather  well  managed  by  the 
NSF,  which  I  think  is  one  of  our 
better  agencies. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time  when 
we  are  trying  to  keep  costs  down,  not 
only  does  our  Chief  Executive  come  in 
asking  for  18  percent  more,  but  the 
committee  escalates  that  to  22  per- 
cent, and  soon  we  will  have  an  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  that  will  take  it  up 
even  further. 

Those  Members  who  have  always 
complained  that  we  caimot  spend  our 
defense  increase  money  fast  enough 
are  pouring  more  money  into  a  single 
fimction  than  probably  can  be  spent 
responsibly  over  the  next  years. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  The  gentleman  raises 
an  excellent  point  on  defense  spend- 
ing. I  suspect  the  gentleman  realizes 
that  this  budget  is  rising  at  a  rate  that 
is  three  times  what  is  proposed  in  the 
defense  budget  by  the  administration's 
figures  and  would  be  four  times  what 
is  proposed  in  the  defense  budget  if 
the  committee  figures  were  to  pass, 
and  would  be  five  times  what  is  pro- 
posed in  the  defense  budget  if  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  were  to 
pass. 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  clarification. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman  from 
Peiuisylvania  (Mr.  Wau:ren). 
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Mr.  WALGREN.  Just  to  observe 
that  the  rate  of  increase  really  only 
depends  on  where  you  start  from  and 
if  this  is  in  fact  a  critical  national 
need,  and  if  we  are  not  doing  anything 
near  what  we  should  do,  we  should  be 
embracing  these  kinds  of  rates  of  in- 
crease. 

Mr.  GREGG.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  on  that  point. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  There  is  no  question 
you  have  to  start  at  a  point  to  discuss 
rate  of  increase  and  I  start  from  the 
point  when  this  administration  came 
into  office.  You  could  also  start  at  a 
point  to  discuss  rate  of  increase  of  de- 
fense spending.  I  think  if  you  start  in 
the  seventies  on  defense  spending  you 
would  see  that  that  had  decreased  at  a 
rate  that  was  faster  than  the  National 
Science  Foundation  funding  decreased 
during  that  period  if  at  all. 

So,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion what  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
a  program  accelerating  at  a  much 
faster  pace  and  by  the  administra- 
tion's agreement  than  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  accelerating. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  comment.  If  I  may  pro- 
ceed, Mr.  Chairman? 

Spending  in  this  bill  is  going  forward 
at  a  rate  which  I  consider  excessive. 
Unfortunately  around  here,  many 
Members  rely  on  the  budget  process  to 
apply  discipline,  and  that  does  not 
work  very  well.  Then  when  that  fails, 
we  look  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. And  we  say  why  did  they  not 
apply  discipline? 

But  discipline  begins  with  the  au- 
thorizing committees.  And  when  we 
have  budgets  presented  by  authorizing 
committees  that  are  22  percent,  and 
maybe  some  more,  over  what  we  spent 
last  year,  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  is 
no  discipline  around  here.  It  is  also 
clear  how  we  got  to  the  $200  billion 
deficit. 

No  program,  however  wonderful, 
needs  to  be  accelerated  at  this  pace.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  vote  against  this  bill  even  if  it 
were  reduced  to  the  President's  re- 
quest. That  is  too  high.  too.  Despite 
my  great  respect  for  the  work  of  the 
committee  and  for  NSF,  in  the  name 
of  fiscal  sanity,  I  ask  for  a  no  vote  on 
H.R.  2066. 

Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2066.  the 
fiscal  year  1984  National  Science 
Foundation  authorization.  I  want  to 


conunend  my  chairmen,  Don  Fuqua 
and  Doug  Walgren.  for  their  expert 
leadership  on  this  bill. 

Our  investment  in  basic  research  is 
an  investment  in  our  Nation's  future. 
To  a  large  extent,  our  economic  vitali- 
ty and  military  strength  depend  on 
our  scientific  knowledge  and  the  qual- 
ity of  our  Nation's  engineers,  scien- 
tists, and  technicians.  NSF  has  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  health  of  science 
across  all  disciplines.  I  am  pleased  that 
this  bill  gives  NSF  an  18-percent  in- 
crease to  help  fund  research  in  all 
fields  of  science  and  engineering.  I  am 
especially  pleased  that  the  base  level 
for  the  behavioral,  social,  economic, 
and  information  sciences  has  been  re- 
stored to  fiscal  year  1981  levels  and 
that  a  special  $50  million  research  in- 
strumentation initiative  has  been  au- 
thorized. NSF  has  estimated  that  it 
could  cost  as  much  as  $4  billion  to 
update  and  replace  obsolete  equip- 
ment at  our  Nation's  universities  and 
colleges.  Quality  research  requires 
quality  equipment;  obsolete  equipment 
is  a  chronic  and  serious  problem  that 
must  be  addressed. 

This  is  a  well-balanced,  fiscally 
sound  NSF  budget.  During  a  time 
when  we  are  concerned  about  losing 
our  economic,  military,  and  technolog- 
ical leadership,  we  must  pursue  a  vig- 
orous program  of  basic  scientific  re- 
search and  training.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
support  this  legislation. 
•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2066,  which  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985.  I  congratulate 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  and  the  leader- 
ship of  Mr.  Fdqua.  The  additional  au- 
thorization of  $50,400,000  over  the  ad- 
ministration's request  will  enable  the 
Foundation  to  enhance  its  leadership 
in  science  and  technology. 

In  particular,  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  increased  support  for 
black  and  other  minority  postsecond- 
ary  educational  institutions  by  the 
Foundation.  These  institutions  contin- 
ue to  graduate  a  significant  portion  of 
this  Nation's  black  baccalaureate  re- 
cipients. The  additional  funds  provid- 
ed for  replacement  and  renewal  of  re- 
search instrumentation  should  enable 
the  Foundation  to  increase  support  in 
this  category  for  these  institutions. 

I  also  wish  to  applaud  the  commit- 
tee's strong  statement  in  support  of  in- 
creased funding  for  programs  designed 
to  increase  the  participation  of  women 
and  minorities  in  science  and  educa- 
tion. In  particular,  I  support  the  com- 
mittee's direction  that  $2  million  be 
utilized  for  the  national  research  op- 
portunity grants  (NROG)  program. 

Finally,  I  support  the  authorization 
for  the  research  improvement  in  mi- 
nority institutions  (RIMI).  This  pro- 
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gram  assists  minority  postsecondary 
institutions  in  improving  their  re- 
search capabilities  in  graduate  science 
and  engineering  programs.* 
•  Mr.  OEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  and  the  members  of  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee  for 
their  fine  work  on  H.R.  2066.  This  biU. 
authorizing  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  represents  and  excellent 
effort  to  consolidate  America's  leading 
role  in  supporting  basic  scientific  re- 
search. 

In  addition  to  authorizing  increased 
support  for  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences  as  well  as  $50  million 
for  the  costs  of  instrumentation,  H.R. 
2066  specifies  that  $15  million  be  set 
aside  for  support  of  research  in  the 
social  and  behavioral,  and  information 
sciences.  Research  in  the  social  and 
behavioral  sciences  addresses  problems 
such  as  economic  productivity,  capital 
formation,  savings  behavior,  learning, 
and  cognitive  development — all  areas 
of  great  concern  as  American  struggles 
to  regain  its  economic  preeminence. 
Much  of  our  productivity  problem  has 
behavioral  rather  technological  roots, 
as  the  Japanese  have  taught  us  only 
too  well. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provisions  of 
HJl.  2066  effectively  address  the  cur- 
rent needs  of  basic  science  research  in 
the  United  States.  I  wholeheartedly 
support  the  committee's  bill.* 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  pleased  to  support  passage 
of  H.R.  2066,  the  reauthorization  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  The 
provision  of  this  bill  that  earmarks  $15 
million  for  support  of  research  in  the 
social,  behavioral,  and  information  sci- 
ences goes  a  long  way  toward  remedy- 
ing past  imbalances  in  the  NSF  scien- 
tific programs,  which  have  arisen  over 
the  years. 

Although  it  is  almost  universally  rec- 
ognized that  this  Nation  must  commit 
itself  to  wholehearted  support  of  basic 
science  research  if  we  are  to  maintain 
our  role  as  economic  world  leader,  the 
important  contributions  made  by 
social  and  behavioral  science  research 
in  this  area  is  less  well  understood. 
The  example  of  Japan's  extraordinary 
successes,  however,  makes  plain  the 
important  contributions  made  by 
human  factors  to  a  nation's  iimovation 
and  productivity. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  les- 
sons Japan  learned  so  well  were 
taught  them  by  American  social  and 
behavioral  scientists  whose  work,  al- 
though it  was  overlooked  here,  con- 
vincingly demonstrated  how  productiv- 
ity and  innovation  in  the  workplace 
could  be  enhanced  by  applying 
straightforward  behavioral  principles. 
The  scientific  disciplines  that  pro- 
duced this  work,  nevertheless,  have 
benefited  from  an  increasingly  small 
percentage  of  the  NSF  budget  over 
the  years  falling  from  5.9  percent  of 
the  NSF  budget  in  fiscal  year  1980  to 
3.3  percent  in  proposed  fiscal  year 
1984. 


There  is  much  to  be  learned  from 
the  social  science  disciplines  of  psy- 
chology, economics,  sociology,  anthro- 
pology, and  political  science,  among 
others,  about  how  our  society  func- 
tions and  how  we  might  be  able  to  im- 
prove upon  our  past  performance.  I 
am  pleased  to  see  that  Mr.  Fuqua's 
committee  has  seen  fit  to  restore  fund- 
ing for  research  in  these  important  sci- 
entific disciplines.  The  Nation  will  be 
healthier  for  it  in  the  long  run.« 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
we  consider  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Authorization  bill  (H.R.  2066) 
today,  I  feel  compelled  to  express  what 
is  certainly  a  valid  concern.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  is  among 
those  agencies/departments  most  in- 
volved in  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities; yet,  it  also  remains  among 
those  such  entities  which  continuously 
award  the  fewest  dollars  in  their  budg- 
ets to  historically  black  colleges  and 
universities.  In  fact,  in  1980,  only  1  per- 
cent of  all  Federal  sponsored  research 
was  conducted  at  these  institutions. 

These  sad  facts  continue,  despite  the 
knowledge  that  our  historically  black 
education  institutions  produce  the  larg- 
est percentage  of  blacks  in  the  profes- 
sions. We  do  our  country  a  disservice 
when  we  allow  this  to  happen. 

My  concern  goes  one  step  further.  In 
statistics  compiled  by  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Black  Higher 
Education  and  Black  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities for  1978.  the  National  Science 
Foundation  fellowship  and  trainee- 
ships  for  black  doctoral  recipients 
lagged  significantly  behind  both  white 
and  foreign  students.  In  particular,  the 
highest  percentage  of  these  fellowships 
were  awarded  to  blacks  in  the  life  sci- 
ence and  education,  versus  the  physical 
sciences  and  engineering. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  my  colleagues 
of  the  necessity  of  Insuring  that  more 
attention  be  given  to  technological 
skills  at  the  undergraduate,  graduate, 
and  post  graduate  levels.  We  must  in- 
sure that  our  students  are  prepared  not 
only  for  the  job  market,  but,  to  assume 
leadership  in  addressing  the  technolog- 
ical needs  of  our  growing  society 
through  Innovative  research,  develop- 
ment, and  discoveries. 

Our  black  colleges  and  universities 
continue  to  feel  the  detrimental  impact 
as  fliuuicial  aid  programs  are  slashed 
for  a  significant  portion  of  their  popu- 
lations. We  certainly  should  not  ignore 
the  need  for  these  institutions  to  re- 
ceive Federal  research  dollars. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  reluctant  to  vote 
in  favor  of  the  legislation  before  us  to- 
day because  I  cannot  accept  any  ex- 
cuses for  the  apparent  neglect  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion with  respect  to  historicaUy  black 
institutions.  Ironically,  it  is  often  that, 
when  we  are  able  to  secure  Federal  ini- 
tiatives for  minority  businesses,  many 
agencies  find  ingenuous  excuses  for  not 
fulfilling  their  obligations.  One  of  the 
more  popular  excuses  is  that  the  agen- 
cies Just  cannot  find  these  type  busi- 
nesses to  perform  a  particular  Job.  For 


years,  we  have  disproven  these  conten- 
tions, and  I  do  hope  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  does  not  resort  to 
the  use  of  similar  empty  excuses  for 
the  low  percentage  of  its  awards  to  his- 
torically black  institutions. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  think 
seriously  about  this,  and  let  us  work 
together  to  improve  the  record  of  the 
National  Science  Foimdation  and  other 
agencies  involved  in  research  and  deve- 
lopment.* 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  Clerk 
will  now  read  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  now  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  2066 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984.  the  indicated  sums 
in  the  following  categories: 

(1)  Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences. 
1358.600.000. 

(2)  Engineering.  $121,000,000. 

(3)  Biological.  Behavorial,  and  Social  Sci- 
ences. $236,400,000. 

(4)  Astronomical,  Atmospheric,  E^arth,  and 
Ocean  Sciences,  $329,800,000. 

(5)  Antarctic  Research  Programs, 
$102,100,000. 

(6)  Scientific,  Technological,  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs.  $36,800,000. 

(7)  Program  Development  and  Manage- 
ment. $66,000,000. 

(8)  Science  and  Engineering  Education, 
$39,000,000. 

(b)  Of  the  sum  of  the  amounts  authorized 
under  subsections  (aKl),  (a)(2).  and  (a)(4), 
not  less  than  15  per  centum  shall  be  avail- 
able for  research  instrumentation. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  amount  authorized 
under  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a),  an 
additional  $23,200,000  shall  be  made  avail- 
able from  the  amount  authorized  under 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3).  ^4).  and  (7)  of  sub- 
section (a)  to  the  Directorate  of  Scientific, 
Technological,  and  International  Affairs  to 
be  obligated  under  such  paragraph  (6). 

(d)  Of  the  amount  authorized  under  sub- 
section (a)(3).  not  less  than  $8,000,000  shall 
be  available  to  the  Information  Science  Di- 
vision. 

(e)  In  addition  to  the  amount  authorized 
under  subsection  (a),  there  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  the  sum  of  $50,000,000  for  high 
technology  instrumentation  to  be  used  for 
new  research  initiatives,  new  laboratory  de- 
velopment, and  technology  for  delivering  in- 
struction (including  so/tware  cost  and  royal- 
ties when  an  integral  part  of  such  instru- 
ments). The  Foundation  is  authorized  to 
provide  such  arrangements  as  will  facilitate 
user  charges  for  private,  public,  or  consor- 
tia-owned devices. 

Sec.  3.  Appropriations  made  under  author- 
ity provided  in  sections  2  and  5  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  or  for  obligation  and 
expenditure  for  periods  specified  in  the  Acts 
making  the  appropriations. 


Sec.  4.  From  appropriations  made  under 
authorizations  provided  in  this  Act,  not 
more  than  $2,500  for  fiscal  year  1984  may  be 
used  for  official  consultation,  representa- 
tion, or  other  extraordinary  expenses  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  His  determination  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive  upon  the  accounting 
officers  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  5.  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized 
by  section  2,  not  more  than  $3,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  expenses  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  incurred  outside  the  United 
States,  to  be  drawn  from  foreign  currencies 
that  the  Treasury  Department  determines 
to  be  excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Sec.  6.  If  the  total  amount  of  appropria- 
tions made  by  any  Act  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  program  activities  included  in  sections  2 
and  5  is  less  than  the  total  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  those  activities 
by  sections  2  and  5.  the  amount  available 
from  such  appropriations  for  any  particular 
program  activity  shall  bear  the  same  ratio 
to  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  that  activity  by  sections  2  and  5  as 
the  total  amount  of  the  appropriations 
made  by  such  appropriation  Act  for  all  in- 
cluded program  activities  bears  to  the  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
those  activities  by  sections  2  and  5  (with  the 
minimum  amount  required  by  section  2(b) 
being  reduced  in  the  same  ratio),  except  to 
the  extent  specifically  otherwise  provided  in 
the  text  of  the  Act  making  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  program  activities  involved. 

Sec.  7.  Funds  may  be  tansferred  among 
the  categories  listed  in  section  2(a)  so  long 
as  the  net  funds  transferred  to  or  from  any 
category  do  not  exceed  10  percentum  of  the 
amount  authorized  for  that  category  in  sec- 
tion 2.  The  Director  of  the  Foundation  may 
propose  transfers  to  or  from  any  category 
exceeding  10  percentum  of  the  amounts  au- 
thorized for  that  category  in  section  2.  An 
explanation  of  any  such  proposed  transfer 
shall  be  transmitted  in  writing  to  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House,  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  the  House  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology,  and  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources.  The  pro- 
posed transfer  may  be  nuide  only  when 
thirty  calendar  days  have  passed,  after  the 
transmission  of  such  explanation,  without 
the  chairman  of  either  such  conunittee 
having  notified  the  Director  to  the  effect 
that  the  committee  objects  to  the  proposed 
transfer. 

Sec.  8(a)  Section  9  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec.  9(a)  Each  special  commission  estab- 
lished under  section  4(h)  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Board  and  shall  consist  of  such  mem- 
bers as  the  Board  considers  appropriate. 

"(b)  Special  conunlssions  may  be  estab- 
lished to  study  and  make  recommendations 
to  the  Foundation  on  issues  relating  to  re- 
search and  education  in  science  and  engi- 
neering.". 

(b)  Section  6  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Authorization  Act.  Fiscal  Year 
1978  (Public  Law  95-99),  is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  10  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal  Tear 
1978  (Public  Law  95-99),  is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  12  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsection  (b)  and  by  striking  out 
"(a)". 

Mr.  FUQUA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMEiTDiixirr  ormzD  bt  mr.  ruaoA 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment,  technical  in  nature. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Puqua:  Before 
section  2  add  the  following:  "That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  'National  Science  Foun- 
dation Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1984'." 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
technical  amendment  to  correct  an 
error  when  the  bill  was  filed.  I  know  of 
no  objection  to  the  amendment  and 
urge  agreement. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  objections  to  the  amendment  and 
would  agree  with  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AKENDMXirr  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WINII 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wimh:  On 
page  3  of  the  bill,  strike  lines  4  through  12. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
which  I  am  offering  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Gregg),  simply  deletes  $50  million  of 
the  authorization  that  was  added  to 
this  bill  in  our  full  committee  markup. 
This  $50  million  would  go  toward  a 
new  program  to  provide  high-technol- 
ogy instrumentation  for  new  research 
initiatives,  new  laboratory  develop- 
ment, and  technology  for  delivering 
instruction.  On  the  face  of  it.  of 
course,  this  sounds  like  an  excellent 
idea.  None  of  my  colleagues  should  be 
surprised  to  know  that  various  associa- 
tions of  colleges,  universities,  and 
graduate  schools  are  all  behind  this 
proposal.  They  would  benefit  directly 
from  this  $50  million  add-on.  So  why 
should  they  not  be  eagerly  elbowing 
their  way  into  the  line  for  this  free 
lunch.  However,  our  responsibilities  as 
Members  of  this  House  go  beyond 
looking  out  for  parochial  interests.  We 
must  look  at  a  broader  picture  and  it  is 
here  that  I  believe  the  case  for  adding 
this  $50  million  fails. 

If  I  were  to  tell  you  that  an  agency 
received  an  18  percent  increase  in 
fiscal  year  1984  funding  over  the  previ- 
ous year,  most  of  you  would  assimie 
that  I  was  talking  about  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  In  fact,  I  would  be 
talking  about  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  That  is  correct,  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  for  NSF  recom- 
mended an  increase  of  18  percent  over 
the  appropriated  level  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  To  my  knowledge  this  is  the 
largest  percentage  increase  requested 


for  any  single  agency  in  the  Federal 
Oovemment  this  year.  For  the  first 
time  in  7  years,  our  Science.  Research, 
and  Technology  subcommittee  report- 
ed the  NSF  authorization  out  at  the 
administration's  requested  level.  I 
agree  with  them  that  this  is  a  com- 
pletely adequate  budget  request. 

Now,  I  am  certain  that  we  will  hear 
statements  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment  that  say  $50  million,  or 
even  more,  is  desperately  needed  for 
high-technology  instrumentation.  Un- 
fortunately this  is  just  not  justified. 
The  budget  request  of  $1.3  billion  for 
NSF  contains  $180  million  for  just 
such  instrumentation  Initiatives.  This 
represents  a  60-percent  increase  over 
fiscal  year  1983  appropriation  levels, 
and  a  100-percent  increase  over  fiscal 
year  1982  levels.  It  is  obvious  to  me 
that  the  National  Science  Foundation 
is  peddling  as  fast  as  it  can  in  this 
area.  They  could  not  productively 
spend  an  additional  $50  million  or 
$100  million  in  these  areas  in  fiscal 
year  1984. 

Simply  put,  there  is  a  need  for  Fed- 
eral dollars  to  support  instnunenta- 
tion  initiatives.  But,  the  requested 
budget  adequately  handles  these 
needs.  I  am  certain  that  we  will  see  ad- 
ditional funding  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  these  areas  in  fiscal 
year  1985,  when  the  Foundation  will 
be  able  to  responsibly  absorb  and  use 
additional  funding.  I  think  it  does  a 
great  injustice  to  the  many  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  which  are  under  severe 
fiscal  constraints  to  add  an  unneces- 
sary $50  million  to  a  National  Science 
Foundation  budget  that  has  already 
received  such  significant  Increases. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

PERFECTING  AMENDMEin'  OFFERED  BT  MR. 
BROWIf  OF  CALIFORiriA 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  the  section. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Perfecting  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Brown  of  California:  Page  3,  line  6.  strike 
out  "$50,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$99,000,000". 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  amendment  would  add 
$49  million  to  funding  provided 
through  NSF  to  upgrade  scientific  in- 
stnmientatlon.  This  amendment 
simply  raises  the  authorization  to  the 
level  agreed  to  in  the  fiscal  year  1984 
first  budget  resolution. 

Some  of  you  are  probably  wondering 
why  we  are  making  such  a  big  fuss 
over  scientific  instrumentation.  To  put 
it  simply:  Without  a  significant  im- 
provement in  our  university  research 
instrumentation  and  facilities,  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  our  Nation  is  in 
danger.  A  bold  statement  like  that  de- 
serves some  background,  so  let  me  out- 
line the  coiuiection  between  laborato- 
ry equipment  and  the  health  of  our 
economy. 
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The  media,  silong  with  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  have  been  filled  re- 
cently with  references  to  high  technol- 
ogy. Many  people  now  recognize  that 
the  nature  of  our  economy  is  changing 
and  that  we  are  experiencing  greater 
international  economic  competition. 
While  we  cannot  stalce  our  entire 
economy  on  high  technology,  new 
technologies  will  continue  to  provide 
economic  growth,  greater  productivity, 
and  new  jobs.  A  recent  survey  indicat- 
ed that  in  the  race  to  develop  new 
technologies,  the  United  States  is  lead- 
ing Japan  in  56  key  technologies  while 
Japan  leads  us  in  51.  If  we  hope  to 
maintain  aind  improve  our  internation- 
al economic  position,  we  cannot  afford 
to  let  that  slim  lead  erode  any  further. 

Many  of  you  probably  followed  the 
series  in  the  Washington  Post  last 
week  about  international  competition 
in  high  technology.  That  series  point- 
ed out  that  we  have  not  always  done 
as  good  a  job  as  we  should  have  in 
turning  our  scientific  knowledge  into 
marketable  goods  and  services.  We  in 
Congress  will  be  spending  many  hours 
in  the  coming  months  debating  the 
best  ways  to  capitalize  on  our  leader- 
ship position  in  science  and  technolo- 
gy. I  will  be  joining  in  that  debate 
with  some  ideas  of  my  own.  but  I  want 
to  focus  today  on  the  more  fundamen- 
tal question:  How  do  we  maintain  our 
scientific  and  technological  leader- 
ship? Those  upcoming  debates  about 
export  controls,  technology  transfer, 
antitrust  provisions,  and  a  new  De- 
partment of  Trade  will  all  be  moot  if 
we  do  not  act  soon  to  rebuild  the  very 
foundations  of  our  scientific  communi- 
ty. 

An  editorial  in  Monday's  Washing- 
ton Post  asked  the  following  simple 
question:  "How  are  Americans  to 
maintain  their  technological 

strength?"  The  answer  given  by  the 
Post  was  a  good  one.  It  said,  in  part: 

The  first  thing  is  to  keep  putting  money 
into  the  sources  of  it  [America's  technologi- 
cal strength]— basic  science,  engineering 
and  every  kind  of  education.  Keep  it  in 
mind  that  this  country's  basic  economic  re- 
source is  its  highly  educated  labor  force. 

This  advice  from  the  Post  is  not 
news  to  us.  We  learned  a  great  deal 
about  the  link  between  science,  educa- 
tion, and  our  economy  when  we  debat- 
ed and  passed  H.R.  1310.  the  Emergen- 
cy Math  and  Science  Education  Act. 
Now  that  we  have  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  math  and  science  educa- 
tion, it  is  time  to  consider  a  related 
subject,  the  importance  of  up-to-date 
scientific  instrumentation. 

In  order  to  compete  at  the  cutting 
edge  of  scientific  research,  our  scien- 
tists need  sophisticated,  state-of-the- 
art  equipment.  Many  scientific  discov- 
eries occur  when  a  scientist  uses  a 
new.  previously  unavailable  instru- 
ment to  explore  nature  in  greater 
detail  than  anyone  has  before.  Imag- 
ine, for  example,  the  new  worlds  that 


open  up  when  a  more  powerful  tele- 
scope or  particle  accelerator  is  first 
put  to  use.  E)epriving  our  scientists  of 
up-to-date  instrumentation  means 
that  scientists  in  other  countries  will 
be  the  first  to  explore  new  scientific 
frontiers.  Asking  our  scientists  to  keep 
us  in  the  forefront  of  science  and  tech- 
nology without  modem  instnmienta- 
tion  is  like  asking  a  race-car  driver  to 
win  the  Indianapolis  500  with  a  Model 
TPord. 

In  addition  to  keeping  us  in  the  fore- 
front of  scientific  research,  there  is 
another  need  for  up-to-date  scientific 
equipment  and  facilities— to  train  sci- 
entists and  engineers  for  high-technol- 
ogy industries.  In  testimony  before  the 
Science,  Research,  and  Technology 
Subcommittee,  a  spokesman  for  the 
chemical  industires  complained  that: 

The  majority  of  students  are  trained  or  do 
research  on  technologically  obsolete  instru- 
ments. This  is  especially  significant  since 
universities  are  expected  to  provide  students 
with  the  advanced  training  and  research 
skills  necessary  to  help  industries  remain 
competitive. 

The  spokesman  continued:  "The  net 
result  is  a  decrease  of  the  innovative 
capacity  of  industry."  These  com- 
ments are  typical  of  those  from  all  the 
high-technology  industries. 

You  might  be  wondering  if  the  situa- 
tion is  really  as  bad  as  I  suggest  it  is. 
Before  spending  any  money,  should 
not  we  first  request  some  studies  to 
assess  the  situation?  Fortunately,  a 
number  of  good  studies  have  recently 
been  completed.  One  study,  conducted 
by  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
versities for  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  found  that  the  median 
age  of  instrumentation  in  universities 
is  twice  that  in  industry.  As  one  uni- 
versity researcher  said:  "The  ivory 
towers  are  now  in  industry."  Don't  you 
think  we  should  bring  our  universities 
into  the  1980's?  With  the  rapid 
changes  transforming  technology  and 
the  international  marketplace,  can  we 
really  afford  to  let  our  universities  lag 
3  or  4  years  behind  everybody  else? 

It  is  not  only  American  industry 
which  has  superior  laboratories,  it  is 
also  foreign  universities.  When  asked 
to  contrast  their  laboratories  with  for- 
eign laboratories,  a  number  of  univer- 
sity researchers  stated  that  the  superi- 
or equipment  is  found  in  other  coun- 
tries, especially  in  Japan  and  West 
Germany. 

A  number  of  other  studies  also  docu- 
ment the  very  real  problem  we  are 
facing.  To  put  the  problem  in  terms 
we  Members  of  Congress  can  under- 
stand. I  can  quote  recent  testimony 
from  Dr.  Knapp.  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  Dr. 
Knapp  said: 

As  much  as  $4.4  billion  would  be  required 
over  a  3-5  year  period  to  fully  upgrade  in- 
strumentation at  the  100  leading  academic 
research  institutions. 


To  solve  a  problem  of  this  magni- 
tude, we  will  need  a  sustained  effort 
over  a  number  of  years  from  a  number 
of  Federal  agencies.  And  we  need  to 
start  now.  The  additional  funds  pro- 
vided by  this  amendment  will  help  ini- 
tiate this  multiyear  effort.  I  realize 
that  some  problems  the  Nation  faces 
cannot  be  solved  by  allocating  Federal 
dollars.  However,  the  university  in- 
strumentation problem  cannot  be 
solved  without  Federal  dollars. 

It  is  important  that  we  stretch  and 
manage  well  those  Federal  dollars. 
The  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee has  asked  NSF  to  be  creative  in  its 
use  of  funds— through  matching  provi- 
sions, through  sharing  of  equipment 
and  facilities,  and  through  the  encour- 
agement of  innovative  financing  meth- 
ods. With  these  tjrpes  of  programs,  the 
$100  million  instrumentation  initiative 
can  reverse  a  deade  of  decline. 

The  Federal  funds  we  invest  today 
in  improved  instrumentation  will  be 
returned  many  times  over ,  in  the 
coming  decades  through  economic 
growth.  If  we  choose  instead  to  save 
some  funds  now  by  spending  less  on 
instnmientation.  we  may  find  our- 
selves having  to  spend  it  many  times 
over  in  coming  decades  when  forced  to 
buy  advanced  technology  from  our 
economic  competitors.  When  looked  at 
from  this  perspective,  the  budgetary 
question  becomes:  How  can  we  afford 
not  to  upgrade  our  scientific  instru- 
mentation? 

D  1310 

This  is  not  a  budget-busting  amend- 
ment. This  is  a  carefully  calculated 
amendment  to  keep  within  the  budget 
and  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  that 
budget  is  one  which  contains  a  lesser 
deficit  than  the  one  submitted  by  the 
President  and  in  my  opinion  would 
have  a  healthier  economic  effect  if  it 
is  adhered  to  than  the  budget  offered 
by  the  President. 

Now  essentially  the  question  we 
have  to  decide  is.  as  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn)  indicated, 
how  much  is  enough.  What  is  a  rea- 
sonable figure  to  meet  a  problem 
which  we  all  agree  is  a  problem.  There 
has  been  no  question  about  that.  We 
know  that  we  need  to  support  basic  re- 
search in  this  country,  that  the  uni- 
verisites  are  the  site  and  locale  of  the 
bulk  of  that  basic  research,  that  their 
instrumentation  and  computational 
facilities  have  lagged  for  the  last  10 
years,  and  that  we  need  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Is  $186  million  adequate?  Is  $186 
million  plus  $50  million?  Is  $186  mil- 
lion plus  $100  million?  Basically,  that 
is  the  question  we  are  asked  to  look  at. 

Now,  I  have  not  lightly  taken  this 
decision.  I  have  referred  to  studies 
which  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion commissions  almost  every  year  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  problem.  I  could 


cite  two  of  those  studies,  one  made  in 
1980.  called  the  Emerging  Issues  in 
Science  and  Technology  in  1981, 
which  points  to  the  obsolescence  of 
scientific  instnmientation  in  research 
universities.  More  recently  we  have  a 
report  called  the  Lax  Report,  a  panel 
appointed  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  which  studied  the  compu- 
tational problem.  But  even  more  re- 
cently in  testimony  before  the  sub- 
committee, and  I  ask  the  Members  to 
pay  careful  attention  to  this,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Foundation,  Dr.  Knapp, 
said: 

As  much  as  $4.4  billion  would  be  required 
over  a  three  to  five  year  period  to  fully  up- 
grade instrumentation  at  just  the  100  lead- 
ing academic  research  institutions. 

Now.  divide  $4.4  billion  by  3  to  5 
years,  divide  it  by  5  it  is  easier,  and 
you  get,  $880  million  per  yesir.  And  we 
are  talking  about  $50  million  per  year. 

Now  I  do  not  expect  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  meet  this  whole 
need.  If  my  colleagues  will  carefully 
read  the  report  of  the  committee  and, 
in  fact,  if  the  Members  will  go  back 
and  read  the  committee  report  each 
year  for  the  past  5  years,  you  will  see 
the  same  thing,  that  we  urge  that  this 
problem  be  addressed,  that  we  recog- 
nize it  will  not  be  solved  by  Federal 
money,  that  we  urge  on  the  universi- 
ties to  seek  other  sources  of  funding, 
we  ask  other  agencies  to  provide 
money  lor  this  purpose,  and  the  sum 
total  all  of  these  will  not  reach  the 
amount  which  the  Director  of  the 
Foundation  says  is  necessary,  $4.4  bil- 
lion in  the  next  3  to  5  years  for  just 
the  top  100  universities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Brown)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

On  that  point,  the  gentleman  makes 
the  point  that  $800  million  was  needed 
in  instrumentation.  The  gentleman 
will  acknowledge  that  the  administra- 
tion budget  has  $400  million  in  it  for 
instrumentation,  correct? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Not  in 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  it 
does  not.  If  the  gentleman  has  infor- 
mation about  other  sources,  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  them. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Well,  that  is  a  total  in- 
strumentation figure  throughout  the 
framework  of  the  various  budgets 
which  we  deal  with.  The  gentleman 
would  not  expect  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  pick  up  all  the  responsi- 
bility for  instrumentation.  There  are 
other  areas  where  instrumentation 
dollars  are  being  spent. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  And  if  he  is  making 
the  point  that  the  total  of  all  the 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
still  only  about  half  of  what  the  Direc- 
tor says  is  needed,  I  would  agree  with 
him. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Than  I  would  assume 
that  the  gentleman  would  agree  to 
some  sort  of  proposal  whereby  the 
Federal  effort  in  instrumentation 
would  be  matched  by  the  private 
sector  and  we  could  pick  up  that  addi- 
tional $400  million. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  am  glad 
the  gentleman  makes  that  point.  That 
is  precisely  what  the  committee  report 
recommends  and  it  suggests  in  great 
detail  how  the  Foundation  should  ex- 
plore mechanisms  for  doing  that.  I 
think  if  they  do  it  very  well  we  will 
begin  to  make  up  this  gap  that  I  have 
referred  to  here. 

Mr.  GREGG.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  if  we  take  the  $100  mil- 
lion add-on,  which  would  make  it  a 
$500  million  expenditure  throughout 
the  Government  that  would  occur  as  a 
result  of  the  gentleman's  amendment 
and  the  committee  grossing  up  the  fig- 
ures already  in  NSF  and  we  were  to 
match  that  at  a  50-percent  level,  we 
would  obviously  be  moving  at  a  rate 
that  would  be  faster  than  even  the 
$800  million  which  the  gentleman 
projects  we  need. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  The  fig- 
ures that  I  am  using  are  the  figures 
from  the  Director  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  I  have  not  used  any 
figures  that  I  have  created  myself 
here. 

Mr.  GREGG.  The  figures  I  am  using 
were  presented  before  our  committee 
by  Mr.  Keyworth,  the  President's  Sci- 
ence Advisor,  in  February  of  this  year, 
when  he  stated  to  us  that  $400  million 
of  the  Federal  fiscal  year  1984  budget 
proposal  for  basic  research  will  go  to 
purchase  replacement  of  instrumenta- 
tion. That  is  a  phenomenally  large 
commitment  for  the  public  sector  to 
undertake.  I  suspect  that  the  private 
sector  should  be  asked  to  take  up  at 
least  50  percent  of  the  instrumenta- 
tion needs  of  the  private  and  public 
sector  educational  facilities. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  appre- 
ciate the  contribution  of  the  gentle- 
man and  I  would  not  argue  with  any- 
thing that  he  has  said.  I  would  merely 
point  out  that  the  private  sector  has 
not  done  that  well.  We  should  expect 
them  to.  We  try  to  encourage  them  in 
the  report  of  the  committee.  I  hope 
that  they  will.  And  I  will  join  with  the 
gentleman  in  every  way  possible.  But  I 
would  like  to  point  out,  just  to  indicate 
another  measure  of  the  scope  of  this 
gap,  that  recently  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  announced  $30  mil- 
lion for  instrumentation  and  invited 
applications,  they  got  over  $700  mil- 
lion in  applications  for  that  $30  mil- 
lion in  instrumentation  money. 


Now  this  is  for  defense  purposes. 
And  I  cannot  stress  too  much  that 
what  we  are  talking  about  here  is  vital 
to  the  defense  and  security  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  GREGG.  If  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,  I  think  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  in  the  language  of  the 
bill  which  we  are  dealing  with  here— I 
am  not  talking  about  committee  re- 
ports—I am  talking  about  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill,  there  is  no  match 
under  the  section  which  we  are  talking 
about,  under  section  2E. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Has  the 
gentleman  read  the  committee  report 
on  page  12? 

Mr.  GREGG.  The  report  may  talk  in 
terms  of  match.  I  am  talking  about 
the  language  of  the  bill.  There  is  no 
requirement  that  for  this  $100  million 
which  the  gentleman  is  now  going  to 
be  requesting  that  we  add  on  to  the 
$400  million  national  expense  on  this 
item,  for  that  additional  $100  million 
there  is  no  request  that  there  be  by 
law  a  match  of  those  dollars. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  The  direction  we 
give  the  Foundation  is  for  them  to 
stretch  this  money  in  every  way  possi- 
ble and  we  suggest  ways  in  which  they 
should  stretch  it,  including  the  match- 
ing by  private  enterprise. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

On  the  point  of  the  overall  Federal 
expenditure  on  instrumentation  being 
$400  million  or  whatever  number  mil- 
lion, one  of  the  problems  that  strikes 
me  is  that  it  is  only  in  the  National 
Science  Foundation  that  we  charge  an 
agency  with  balancing  the  instrumen- 
tation to  take  into  account  the  overall 
health  of  science. 

I  imagine  that  this  country  could 
dump  a  tremendous  number  of  million 
of  dollars  into  instnmientation  that 
might  be  focused  on  defense  or  fo- 
cused on  very  high  energy  physics  or 
the  like  and  leave  the  balanced  ap- 
proach to  the  health  of  science  woe- 
fully inadequate.  And  I  would  hoE>e 
that  for  that  reason  alone  that  we 
focus  on  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion as  a  source  for  the  balance  in  in- 
strumentation that  we  need. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Brown)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gregg  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire. 
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Mr.  GREGG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  would 
make  two  notes.  First,  the  $400  million 
figure  is  overcited  by  the  Science  Ad- 
viser to  the  President  and  that  he  is 
the  individual  who  does  coordinate  the 
distribution  of  instrumentation  funds 
throughout  the  whole  Government 
and  his  recommendation  of  $800  mil- 
lion, which  is  the  figure  that  we  are 
talking  about  here  as  being  what  is 
needed  on  a  gross  figure  as  versus  just 
the  public  sector,  is  a  figure  which  was 
arrived  at,  one  assumes,  by  looking  at 
his  perspective,  not  at  simply  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation's  perspec- 
tive. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  a  correct  re- 
flection of  an  adequate  expenditure  in 
instrumentation  by  the  public  sector. 

And  second,  our  bill  is  clearly  per- 
verse the  way  it  is  treating  instrumen- 
tation because  if  we  are  really  going  to 
talk  instnmientation,  if  we  are  really 
going  to  talk  about  the  future  of 
American  science,  we  have  got  to  talk 
about  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  where  we  have  the  grossest 
lapse  of  instrumentation,  where  you 
have  an  incredible  dropoff  in  the 
amount  of  science  which  can  be  deliv- 
ered because  you  do  not  have  the  tools 
to  deliver  it,  where  only  4  percent  of 
all  elementary  schools  in  this  country 
have  any  laboratories  at  all  for  sci- 
ence. 
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Only  13  percent  of  our  high  schools 
have  math  laboratories.  Less  than  36 
percent  of  our  high  schools  have  com- 
puter facilities. 

So  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
instnmientation  issue  is  being  ad- 
dressed at  the  Federal  level  across  the 
board,  and  to  say  that  this  language  is 
going  to  correct  or  remedy  the  extent 
to  which  there  may  be  perversions  in 
that  system  is  not  accurate,  because 
this  language  does  not  take  into  con- 
sideration, first,  the  math  issue,  which 
is  the  private  sector  contribution  and, 
second,  it  does  not  take  into  consider- 
ation the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  issue. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Again,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  contribu- 
tion. I  think  he  knows  that  we  are  in  a 
process  of  modifying  our  thinking  on 
this  overall  problem.  The  President  is 
modifying  his  thinking.  The  gentle- 
man notes  the  importance  of  improv- 
ing the  teaching  capability  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools.  The 
President  last  year  would  not  have 
agreed  with  him  on  that.  This  year 
the  President  agrees  with  him  on  that. 
The  President  asked  for  $50  million. 
There  is  a  good  parallel  here  between 
the  instrumentation  budget  request. 
The  President  asked  for  $50  million  to 
address  the  problem  the  gentleman 
refers   to   in   education.   The   House 


passed  a  bill  with  $425  million  in  it  to 
address  the  same  problem. 

We  are  coming  to  recognize  the  need 
to  address  these  problems.  We  have 
not  yet  reached  agreement  on  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  level.  And,  frankly,  I 
value  this  debate  and  discussion  very 
much  because  I  think  it  will  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  explore  in  our  own 
minds  what  it  is  that  we  think  needs 
to  be  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Brown)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Brown 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  point  out  that  this 
funding  that  we  are  talking  about  here 
is  addressed  rather  narrowly  to  univer- 
sity instrumentation.  We  have  deliber- 
ately broadened  it  to  make  sure  that  it 
included  computers  and  computational 
capability. 

We  are  also  in  the  language  of  the 
bill  encouraging  the  use  of  computers 
in  instruction,  which  would  apply  to 
elementary  and  secondary  education, 
and  the  networking  of  computers,  so 
that  universities  throughout  the  coun- 
try can  have  access  to  some  of  the 
super  computers  which  now  they  do 
not  have  access  to. 

If  we  had  focused  this  just  on  com- 
puters and  tried  to  keep  our  lead, 
which  we  have  rather  tenuously  over 
the  Japanese,  it  would  have  required 
more  money  than  is  in  my  amend- 
ment. I  think  the  Members  of  the 
House  all  are  aware  of  this  fact.  What 
we  have  here  is  an  initiative  which  ad- 
dresses the  problem  in  a  way  which  we 
think  will  produce  the  maximum  na- 
tional benefit  both  in  the  computer 
field  and  in  other  fields  of  research  in- 
strumentation. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  very  glad  that  the  gentleman  made 
reference  to  our  hope  and  our  desire 
and  our  commitment  on  the  commit- 
tee to  have  set  up  a  system  for 
networking  for  our  university  research 
centers  to  have  access  to  super  com- 
puters. Today,  in  this  year  of  1983,  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  our 
major  university  research  centers  do 
not  have  access  to  the  latest  computer 
technology.  That  is  a  national  dis- 
grace, and  we  have  to  do  something  to 
correct  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  while  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  Fren- 
zfx)  is  on  the  floor,  if  I  may  have  his 
attention  while  we  are  discussing  the 
super  computer  situation,  we  are  en- 
gaged at  this  moment  in  a  giant  strug- 
gle to  see  who  will  first  develop  the 
next  generation  of  super  computers. 
The  only  two  manufacturers  in  this 


country  happen  to  come  from  Minne- 
sota. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Brown)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brown 
of  California  was  allowed  to  prcx^ed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  This  is 
Cray  Co.  and  Control  Data.  They  are 
outstanding.  But  they  are  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  their  world  markets, 
as  well  as  their  U.S.  markets,  unless 
we  are  able  to  survive  and  win  this 
competition  with  the  Japanese  over 
who  will  first  develop  the  next  genera- 
tion of  computers.  And  this  is  not  a 
matter  of  minor  importance.  This  is  a 
matter  essential  to  our  defense,  to  our 
economic  survival  and  competitiveness 
around  the  world,  and  to  many  other 
aspects  of  our  society  today,  and  I 
thought  I  should  cadi  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  that. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  with 
the  gentleman's  interest,  particularly 
in  the  companies  in  my  region  which 
are  engaged  in  this  kind  of  work.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  still  my  contention  that 
simply  pouring  money  on  a  problem 
which  has  lately  been  highlighted  is 
not  the  way  to  attack  it. 

Adding  $50  million  to  a  program 
that  was  increased  60  percent  in  the 
President's  budget  and  then  adding 
another  $49  million  on  top  of  that  I 
think  is  simply  an  example  of  an  hys- 
terical urge  to  look  like  we  are  doing 
something  about  a  problem  which 
takes  a  little  more  thought  and  a  little 
more  work,  I  think,  than  we  have  seen 
displayed  on  the  floor  today. 

In  addition,  while  companies  in  my 
area  may  be  advantaged  today  by  Fed- 
eral largess,  tomorrow  Government 
will  favor  someone  else.  The  Govern- 
ment cannot,  and  should  not,  closely 
target  its  policies.  We  have  already 
tried  that  with  synfuels,  Amtrak,  and 
Clinch  River.  Our  lack  of  success  was 
splendid. 

We  can  do  basic  research,  and  we 
should.  But  we  need  to  stifle  the  urge 
to  shovel  money  at  whatever  is  hot 
this  year. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 
We  are  both  concerned  about  abiding 
by  budgets.  It  just  happens  that  we 
are  looking  at  different  budgets.  The 
amendment  that  I  have  is  well  within 
the  budget  that  this  House  approved, 
and  I  would  think  that  the  gentleman 
would  want  to  take  cognizance  of  that. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Brown  )  has  again  expired. 


(On  request  of  Mr.  Frenzel  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Brown  of 
California  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  FREINZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement  on 
the  budget.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  focus  on  it.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man should  also  know,  however,  that, 
in  addition  to  the  22-percent  increase 
which  is  in  this  bill,  that  particular 
budget  had  an  overall  increase  in 
spending  all  fimctions  of  12  percent. 
That  is,  of  course,  well  beyond  any 
conceivable  cost-of-living  increase  for 
the  coming  fiscal  year.  And  if  we  con- 
tinue to  spend  at  that  rate,  there  is  no 
way  we  are  ever  going  to  lick  our  defi- 
cit problem. 

Now.  to  be  sure,  the  Democratic 
budget  which  passed  this  House,  the 
creature  of  the  majority  on  the 
Budget  Committee,  tried  to  mask  that 
problem  by  adding  $30  billion  onto  the 
taxpayer.  If  the  gentleman  is  going  to 
proceed  in  that  way  over  the  next 
couple  of  years,  I  can  positively  guar- 
antee him  that  he  can  stifle  the  recov- 
ery and  that  he  can  bring  back  higher 
interest  rates. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Since  the 
gentleman  is  on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, I  thought  he  would  appreciate  the 
fact  that  we  tried  to  keep  up  with  the 
$100  million  addition  which  they  made 
in  this  particular  item  in  the  Budget 
Committee.  That  was  my  purpose  in 
picking  the  figure  that  we  have  here. 
This  is  the  figure  added  in  the  Budget 
Committee. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  never  knew  that  the  Budget 
Committee's  figures  were  floors.  I 
thought  they  were  ceilings.  And  I 
thought  occasionally  committees  could 
exercise  some  creative  thinking  and 
come  in  a  little  bit  under  the  budget 
ceiling.  But  I  see  that  nowadays  in  the 
gentleman's  committee,  and  in  others, 
there  is  a  feeling  that  budget  ceilings 
must  be  reached,  whether  we  need  the 
spending  or  not. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman's argument  is  so  persuasive 
that  instead  of  the  $50  million  which 
would  have  brought  it  up  to  the 
budget,  I  cut  it  to  $49  million  so  that  it 
would  not  quite  be  up  to  the  budget 
figure. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. My  thimble  runneth  over. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress a  couple  of  points  raised  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  whose  com- 
mitment to  the  science  community 
cannot  be  questioned  by  anyone  and 
who  has  clearly  been  a  leader  in  this 
Congress  on  the  issue  of  science  and 
making  the  people  of  this  country  and 
of  this  Congress  aware  of  science  and 
the  significant  role  it  has  to  play.  But 


we  do  have  this  whole  question  of  how 
much  money  is  available  in  this  Gov- 
ernment for  these  activities.  And  what 
we  are  talking  about  here  is  adding  an 
additional  $100  million  to  instrumen- 
tation. I  think  we  have  got  to  under- 
stand—and I  would  like  to  reiterate- 
that  this  is  not  an  attempt  to  increase 
or  to  bring  up  to  a  level  funding  which 
has  been  reduced.  This  is  an  add  on.  In 
fact,  when  NSF  went  to  OMB,  they 
presented  four  different  levels  at 
which  they  would  be  interested  in 
seeing  their  instrumentation  catego- 
ries funded. 
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Those  levels  varied  from  $118  mil- 
lion up  to  $174  million.  When  their 
budget  came  back  from  OMB,  much  to 
their  surprise,  I  suspect,  they  had  re- 
ceived a  funding  level  higher  than 
their  highest  projected  need  in  instru- 
mentation, $180  million. 

Furthermore,  we  have  already  men- 
tioned that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  is  committed  to  a  program 
of  expanding  research  in  the  area  of 
the  type  of  instrumentation  that  is 
needed.  This  is  a  two-phase  project, 
the  first  of  which  involves  gathering 
information  on  the  engineering,  com- 
puter, science,  and  physical  science 
areas,  and  the  second  phase  of  which 
will  collect  additional  information 
about  the  biological  and  agricultural 
and  environmental  sciences  as  to  their 
instrumentation  needs. 

So  they  do  not  even  Icnow  yet  what 
they  need  in  the  area  of  instrumenta- 
tion. 

Another  point  which  I  think  should 
be  made  is  that  under  the  Economic 
Recovery  Act  which  this  Congress 
passed,  one  of  the  intelligent  things 
we  did  was  to  include  in  it  a  tremen- 
dous tax  incentive  in  the  area  of  in- 
strumentation and  to  allow  various  or- 
ganizations to  participate  in  funding, 
through  tax  incentives,  the  instnmien- 
tation of  different  universities  and  col- 
leges throughout  the  country.  The 
purpose  of  that  was  to  draw  into  the 
whole  instrumentation  issue  the  pri- 
vate sector,  and  what  this  proposal 
does,  what  the  amendment  which  we 
are  dealing  with  today  essentially 
does,  is  to  say,  "Well,  the  private 
sector  may  want  to  come  along,  but  we 
do  not  really  care  whether  it  comes 
along.  Essentially  what  we  want  is  to 
throw  money  at  this  problem  from  the 
public  sector  without  reference  to  put- 
ting some  pressure  on  the  private 
sector  to  be  responsive." 

There  is  no  match  here.  This  $100 
million  grossing  up  of  the  entire  $400 
million  which  is  already  in  the  instru- 
mentation area  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment means  that  the  Government 
will  be  contributing  more  than  half  of 
the  projected  instrumentation  needs 
for  both  the  public  and  private  col- 
leges throughout  our  Nation,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  essentially 


usurping  the  private  sector  and  saying 
that  the  public  sector  will  have  total 
responsibility  in  this  area  and  that  we 
expect  the  private  sector  to  be  impo- 
tent and  to  be  nonresponsive  in  the 
area  of  instrumentation,  clearly  some- 
thing that  is  inconsistent  with  what 
we  did  when  we  passed  the  Economic 
Recovery  Act,  and  undermines  the 
function  of  the  Economic  Recovery 
Act,  which  was  to  draw  Into  the  instru- 
mentation process  the  private  sector. 

For  these  reasons,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  14-percent  increase  on  top  of 
an  18-percent  increase  which  we  have 
already  passed,  which  18-percent  in- 
crease included  in  it  a  60-percent  in- 
crease in  instrumentation,  is  clearly  a 
throwing-money-at-the-problem  solu- 
tion which  cannot  be  supported  by  the 
facts  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

I  just  have  some  very  quick  points 
on  this  issue,  and  I  will  not  prolong 
this. 

First,  on  the  subject  of  the  budget 
ceiling,  an  amount  precisely  for  this  is 
in  the  budget  ceiling  as  voted  on  in  the 
budget  resolution  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Second,  the  discussion  of  should  this 
not  be  left  to  the  private  sector,  let 
me,  if  I  might,  quote  from  the  Nation- 
al Science  Board: 

Although  precise  figures  are  extremely 
difficult  to  collect,  the  current  proportion  of 
university  research  funded  by  industry  is  es- 
timated at  5  percent  or  less.  The  most  liber- 
al estimates  of  future  Industrial  funding  of 
universities  place  that  proportion  at  under 
10  percent.  Furthermore,  most  corporations 
tend  to  contribute  mainly  to  research  in 
areas  of  direct  immediate  interest  to  them- 
selves. Therefore,  research  funding,  includ- 
ing support  for  instrumentation,  available 
from  corporate  sources  has  skewed  toward 
engineering  schools  and  those  scientific  sub- 
disciplines  likely  to  have  the  most  immedi- 
ate impact  on  product  development. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  renew  our 
historic  commitment  which  we  have 
had  ever  since  World  War  II  and 
before,  actually  going  back  to  the 
moral  that  that  basic  university  re- 
search structure  has  got  to  be  renewed 
and  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues.  If  they 
are  concerned  about  basic  research 
and  maintaining  our  lead  In  the  world 
as  the  Idea  capital  of  the  world  that 
this  should  be  supported. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  today.  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  amendment  to  H.R. 
2066.  the  National  Science  Foundation 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1984.  of- 
fered by  my  colleagues.  Congressman 
Brown  and  Congressman  Wirth. 
which  would  authorize  an  additional 
$50  million  to  upgrade  our  Nation's 
college  and  university  research  and 
training  capabilities.  I  certainly  agree 
with  my  colleagues  that  increased  in- 
vestment in  the  scientific  excellence  of 
our  universities  and  a  greater  commit- 
ment to  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities are  essential  ingredients  to  our 
long-term  economic  growth. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  and  my  colleague 
from  Colorado  for  this  amendment.  I 
think  when  we  refuse  to  finance  re- 
search and  instrumentation  that  sup- 
ports that  research  at  adequate  levels, 
we  are  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  egg.  I  really  commend  them  for 
their  efforts  in  this  regard. 

While  we  recognize  the  important 
contributions  made  by  our  university 
research  laboratories  to  the  develop- 
ment of  innovative  and  new  technol- 
ogies, we  are  exceedingly  slow  to  rec- 
ognize the  fact  that  state  of  the  art, 
modem  research  facilities  of  the  six- 
ties and  seventies  are  increasingly  out 
of  date  and  obsolete  for  the  research 
of  the  eighties  and  nineties.  We  must 
strengthen  our  commitment  to  re- 
search and  development  by  addressing 
the  great  need  to  upgrade  scientific  in- 
stnunentation  at  our  Nation's  re- 
search institutions.  Such  a  commit- 
ment is  essential  to  the  country's  in- 
dustrial competitiveness. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  is  con- 
sistent with  actions  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  earlier  this 
session  with  the  passage  of  H.R.  1310, 
the  Emergency  Mathematics  and  Sci- 
ence Education  Act  and  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984. 

Our  efforts  to  improve  science  and 
math  education  at  all  levels  will  be  en- 
hanced by  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment which  stems  from  the  recogni- 
tion that  in  order  to  train  young  scien- 
tists and  address  the  shortage  of  high- 
quality  engineers,  we  must  continue  to 
support  institutions  that  integrate 
education  and  the  conduct  of  valuable 
research  and  development  activities. 
Finally,  the  amendment  is  totally  con- 
sistent with  the  priorities  established 
in  the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  I  urge  that  we  not  abandon 
the  priorities  established  in  this 
budget  and  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
Brown- Wirth  amendment. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Lundine), 


when  he  defines  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg,  does  he  include  in  that 
our  children  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  who  are  denied  in- 
strumentation at  this  time  as  being 
the  natural  resource  for  our  techno- 
logical future? 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  certainly  do.  I  think  that  is  one 
important  point  about  this  amend- 
ment: That  it  is  entirely  consistent 
with  action  the  House  has  already 
taken  on  the  emergency  math  and  sci- 
ence bill,  and  I  think  it  is  impossible  to 
assume  that  we  are  going  to  have  edu- 
cated young  people  without  the  ade- 
quacy of  instrumentation  to  support 
their  education. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  discussion  about 
the  importance  of  instrumentation  to 
our  basic  science  reminds  me  of  the 
story  of  how  we  made  one  of  the 
greatest  breakthroughs  in  biology,  the 
discovery  of  the  double  Helix  struc- 
ture of  DNA.  It  was  largely  due  to  im- 
proved instrumentation.  It  was  the 
result  of  the  development  of  an  im- 
proved capability  electron  microscope 
which  allowed  us  to  make  this  break- 
through about  25  years  ago.  This  in 
turn  has  led  to  the  revolution  in  cellu- 
lar biology  that  has  occurred  during 
these  past  25  years. 

I  wanted  to  share  with  the  Members 
this  concrete  illustration  of  what  we 
are  talking  about  here  in  terms  of  the 
significance  of  properly  developing  the 
next  generation  of  scientific  instru- 
mentation. It  is  absolutely  essential  to 
our  continued  progress. 
•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California.  It  is 
critical  to  the  economic  security  and 
to  the  well-being  of  our  citizens  that 
American  scientists  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  advancements  occurring  today  in 
the  scientific  and  medical  fields 
around  the  world.  In  order  to  continue 
to  make  strides  in  these  areas  our  lab- 
oratories must  be  equipped  with 
modem  instrumentation. 

Just  as  much  of  the  machinery  in 
our  older  industries  is  now  obsolete, 
so,  too,  are  the  instruments  in  our  uni- 
versities outdated  and  inadequate.  Sci- 
entific instrumentation  is  the  infra- 
structure of  research  and  develop- 
ment. And  just  as  we  cannot  ignore 
the  deterioration  of  our  roads  and  fac- 
tories, neither  can  we  ignore  the  dete- 
rioration of  our  Nation's  labs.  For 
almost  20  years  now,  our  universities 
have  voiced  the  concern  that  instru- 
mentation available  to  academic  re- 
searchers was  inadequate.  We  can  no 
longer  ignore  their  pleas.  A  strong 
R&D  program  is  mandatory  if  we 
want  to  maintain  our  leadership  in  the 


areas  of  science,  medicine,  and  tech- 
nology. This  issue  has  national  impli- 
cations and  the  Federal  Government 
must  do  its  part  to  support  our  scien- 
tists. 

The  cost  of  updating  our  university 
labs  has  been  estimated  to  be  at  least 
$1  billion  and  as  high  as  $4  billion.  Ob- 
viously the  Federal  Government 
cannot  fully  meet  this  need.  Updating 
our  labs  must  be  a  joint  effort  of  all 
levels  of  government  and  of  the  pri- 
vate sector.  However,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  provide  a  steady  fund- 
ing source  to  help  meet  the  need. 

Indeed  we  cannot  afford  not  to  pro- 
vide this  money.  The  losses  in  revenue 
and  jobs  resulting  from  the  growth  of 
our  trade  deficit  are  dramatic  exam- 
ples of  the  result  of  neglect  of  our 
basic  R&D  needs.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  strides  being  made  in  cancer  re- 
search is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
benefits  of  a  strong  R&D  program. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  recog- 
nized the  need  for  adequate  instru- 
mentation by  assuming  $100  million  in 
funding  for  this  initiative  in  the  fiscal 
year  1984  budget  resolution.  This  body 
adopted  that  resolution.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  this  amendment.  The 
health  and  welfare  of  our  country  de- 
pends in  large  part  on  our  scientific 
and  medical  advancements.  We  cannot 
afford  to  vote  no  on  this  amendment.* 
•  Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  to  support  an  important 
amendment  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  1984  Authorization  Act. 
That  amendment,  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California,  will  save  our 
Nation's  colleges  and  universities  from 
a  crisis  of  scientific  equipment  obsoles- 
cence. 

Academic  research  laboratories  serve 
not  only  as  the  source  of  tomorrow's 
technical  and  scientific  leaders  but 
also  as  a  generator  of  creative  new 
technologies  and  innovative  thinking. 
These  institutions  have  played  a  cru- 
cial role  in  bringing  this  country  to 
the  forefront  of  scientific  excellence. 
The  health  of  these  institutions,  and 
thereby  the  future  health  of  our 
Nation,  is  in  jeopardy,  however. 

Today,  students  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  country  are 
severely  handicapped  in  their  educa- 
tional pursuits,  because  research 
equipment  is  obsolete,  in  disrepair,  or 
simply  unavailable.  The  extent  of  the 
problem  is  so  great  that  the  Director 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  re- 
cently testified  that  "as  much  as  $4.4 
billion  would  be  required  over  a  3-  to  5- 
year  period  to  fully  upgrade  instru- 
mentation at  the  100  leading  academic 
research  institutions." 

In  many  academic  laboratories,  stu- 
dents now  use  machinery  and  technol- 
ogy that  is  far  inferior  to  the  equip- 
ment they  will  actually  encounter  in 
the  private  sector.  A  recent  NSF 
survey,  in  fact,  has  found  that  instru- 


mentation in  academia  is  twice  as  old 
as  that  in  industry. 

In  the  field  of  engineering  alone,  re- 
searchers report  that  outdated  equip- 
ment is  a  prime  factor  in  the  loss  of 
educators  to  the  private  sector.  Since 
1970.  laboratory  equipment  costs  have 
inflated  20  percent  annually.  Mainte- 
nance alone  often  runs  7  to  8  percent 
of  the  original  purchase  price.  A  lead- 
ing engineering  school  in  my  own  dis- 
trict, the  College  of  Engineering  at 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  University,  reports  that  its  in- 
structional laboratories  are  not 
equipped  to  provide  students  with  ex- 
perience on  state-of-the-art  instrumen- 
tation and  technologies  such  as  robot- 
ics or  computer-aided  design  and  man- 
ufacturing. 

The  problem  goes  well  beyond 
Blacksburg  and  this  single  institution. 
Last  year  Virginia's  higher  education 
planning  agency  surveyed  all  the 
States  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  research  equipment  in  colleges 
and  universities  is  outdated  or  unavail- 
able. The  results  of  that  survey  indi- 
cate that  many  of  our  major  institu- 
tions no  longer  have  the  instrumenta- 
tion necessary  for  exposing  our  future 
scientists  to  the  cutting  edge  of  scien- 
tific knowledge. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  address  this  critical  instrumenta- 
tion problem  with  an  addition  of  $50 
million  to  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, earmarked  specifically  for  up- 
grading of  scientific  instrumentation 
for  education.  This  funding  represents 
a  solid  investment  in  our  Nation's 
future:  Dollars  spent  today  to  improve 
the  scientific  and  technological  excel- 
lence of  our  universities  will  yield  im- 
portant benefits  far  into  the  future, 
keeping  America  at  the  forefront  of 
the  international  marketplace  of  tech- 
nology. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
supporting  the  Brown  amendment.* 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  both 
amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  great  reluc- 
tance that  I  rise  in  opposition,  particu- 
larly to  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
good  friends  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado that  seeks  to  add  some  $49  mil- 
lion to  the  $50  million  that  was  added 
by  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

I  also  with  great  reluctance  must 
resist  the  amendment  by  my  very  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  WiHM),  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Gregg).  I  cer- 
tainly know  their  motives  are  well  in- 
tended and  I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
they  certainly  have  the  right  to  offer 
their  amendment. 

But  I  think  what  the  committee  did 
in  adding  $50  million,  which  is  well 
within,  as  has  been  pointed  out.  the 


budget  resolution  that  passed  this 
House,  and  will  be  augmenting  the  bill 
H.R.  1310  that  passed  this  body  in 
March  of  this  year,  but  addressing  spe- 
cifically a  very  important  subject  that 
has  been  mentioned  on  this  floor 
today.  Mr.  Brown  discussed  it  very 
well  when  the  Department  of  Defense 
offered  $30  million  and  received  a  re- 
quest in  for  over  $750  million  from 
over  2,500  bona  fide  researchers 
around  this  country. 

Instrumentation  is  probably  one  of 
the  most  important  issues  that  we 
have  facing  the  advancement  of  sci- 
ence and  research  in  this  country 
today  in  the  fields  of  robotics,  bio- 
technology, advance  materials,  super 
computers,  and  image  enhancement. 
All  of  these  things  are  very  important, 
and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  with  the 
$50  million  that  was  authorized  by  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
is  to  give  access  by  charges  and  fees,  to 
researchers  who  can  have  access  into 
our  more  advanced  computers  that 
they  do  not  have  now  and  have  not 
been  able  to  fund  adequately  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  research. 

It  provides,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Boehlert)  mentioned, 
the  fact  that  we  can  begin  networking, 
that  we  can  pay  royalty  fees  for  soft- 
ware materials,  all  of  these  things. 

I  think  within  the  budget  con- 
straints that  we  have  facing  us  today, 
and  the  ability  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  prudently  spend  these 
funds,  that  both  of  these  amendments 
should  be  rejected,  the  add-on  amend- 
ment and  the  one  to  reduce  all  of  the 
money.  Certainly  we  need  to  add  the 
$50  million.  I  wish  we  could  add  more, 
but  I  am  afraid  under  the  circum- 
stances that  that  would  not  be  wise  at 
this  particular  time. 

So  I  plead  with  my  colleagues  to 
reject  both  of  these  amendments  and 
let  us  move  forward  with  the  very 
good  and  balanced  bill  that  we  have. 

D  1340 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  discussion  on  the  amendment, 
the  Chair  will  state  that  the  question 
will  occur  now  on  the  perfecting 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  and  the 
question  then  will  occur  on  the  strik- 
ing amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn). 

The  question  is  on  the  perfecting 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Brown). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  being  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were— ayes  6, 
noes  11. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  150,  noes 
255,  not  voting  27,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  108] 

AYE8-150 

Acfcerman 

Prank 

ObenUr 

Addabbo 

Oarcia 

Obey 

Anderson 

Oaydos 

Ottlnger 

Andrews  <NC) 

Oejdenson 

Panetu 

Aspin 

Gephardt 

Patterson 

AuColn 

Oilman 

Pease 

Barnes 

Oore 

Penny 

Bates 

Gray 

Pepper 

Bedell 

Guarlni 

RahaU 

Beilenson 

Harkln 

Ratchford 

Bennan 

Harrison 

Reid 

BiasKi 

Hawkins 

Richardson 

Boehlert 

Hertel 

Rodlno 

Boggs 

Howard 

Roe 

Bonior 

Hoyer 

Roybai 

Bonker 

Jeffords 

Sabo 

Borski 

Kaptur 

Savage 

Boucher 

Kastenmeier 

Scheuer 

Boxer 

Kennelly 

Schroeder 

Brown  (CA) 

Kildee 

Schumcr 

Bryant 

Kogovsek 

Seiberling 

Carr 

Kolter 

Shannon 

Clay 

Kostmayer 

Slkorskl 

Coleman  (TX) 

LaFalce 

Smith  (lA) 

Collins 

liUltOS 

Solarz 

Conyers 

Leach 

Spratt 

Coyne 

Lehman  (CA) 

St  Germain 

D'Amours 

Leland 

Staggers 

de  la  Garza 

Levin 

Stark 

Dellums 

Levine 

Stokes 

Dingell 

Upinski 

Studds 

Donnelly 

Long  (LA) 

Swift 

Dorgan 

Long(MD) 

Torres 

Downey 

Lowry  (WA) 

Torricelli 

Dwyer 

Lundine 

Traxler 

Dymally 

MacKay 

Udall 

Early 

Markey 

Vento 

Eckart 

Martin  (NO 

Volkmer 

Edgar 

HaUui 

Walgren 

Edwards  (CA) 

McHugh 

Waxman 

Evans (lA) 

McKinney 

Weaver 

Evans  (ID 

McNulty 

Weiss 

Fazio 

Miller  (CA) 

Wheat 

Peighan 

MineU 

Williams  (MT) 

Perraro 

Minish 

Wirth 

Florio 

Mollohan 

Wise 

FoglietU 

Moody 

Wolpe 

Foley 

Morrison  (CT) 

WorUey 

Ford  (MI) 

Nowak 

Wyden 

Fowler 

Oakar 
NOES-255 

Yates 

Akaka 

Conte 

Goodllng 

AlbosU 

Corcoran 

Gradlson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Coughlln 

Gramm 

Annunzio 

Courter 

Green 

Anthony 

Craig 

Gregg 

Applegate 

Crane.  Daniel 

Gunderson 

Archer 

Crane,  Philip 

Hall  (IN) 

Badham 

Daniel 

Hall  (OH) 

Barnard 

Dannemeyer 

Hall.  Ralph 

Bartlett 

Daub 

Hall.  Sam 

Bateman 

Davis 

Bennett 

DeWine 

Hammerschmidt 

Bereuter 

Dickinson 

Hansen  (UT) 

Bethune 

Dicks 

Hartnett 

Bevill 

Dowdy 

Hatcher 

Btlirakis 

Dreler 

Hlfhtower 

Bliley 

Duncan 

HUer 

Boland 

Durbln 

HUlis 

Boner 

Dyson 

Holt 

B06C0 

Edwards  (AL) 

Hopkins 

Breaux 

Edwards  (OK) 

Horton 

Britt 

Emerson 

Hubbard 

Brooks 

English 

Huckaby 

Broomfield 

Erdreich 

Hughes 

Brown  (CO) 

Erlenbom 

Hunter 

Broyhill 

FasceU 

Hutto 

Burton 

Fiedler 

Hyde 

Byron 

Fields 

Ireland 

Campbell 

Fish 

Jacobs 

Carney 

Pllppo 

Jenkins 

Carper 

Forsythe 

Johnson 

Chandler 

Franklin 

Jones  (NO 

ChappeU 

Frenzel 

Jones  (OK) 

Chappie 

Frost 

Jones  (TN) 

Cheney 

Fuqua 

Kasich 

Clarke 

Oekas 

Kazen 

CUnger 

Gibbons 

Kindness 

Coats 

Gingrich 

Kramer 

Coleman  (MO) 

Gllckman 

Lagomarslno 

Conable 

Gonzalez 

LatU 
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Lent 

Oxiey 

Skelton 

Levltas 

Packard 

Slattery 

Lewis  (CA> 

Parris 

Smith  (PL) 

Lewis  (FL> 

Pashayan 

Smith  (NE) 

Livlniston 

Patman 

Smith  (NJ) 

Uoyd 

Paul 

Smith.  Denny 

Lott 

Perkins 

Snowe 

Lowery  (CA) 

Petri 

Snyder 

Lujui 

Pickle 

Solomon 

Luken 

Porter 

Spence 

Lunsren 

Price 

Stenholm 

Mack 

Pritehard 

Stratton 

Madigui 

Pursell 

Stump 

ICarrioU 

Quillen 

Sundqulst 

Martin  (ID 

Ransel 

Synar 

Martin  (NT) 

Ray 

TaUon 

MavTOules 

Resula 

Tauke 

MaaoH 

Ridge 

Tausln 

McCain 

Rinaldo 

Taylor 

MeCandless 

Ritter 

Thomas  (CA) 

McCollum 

Roberts 

Thomas  (OA) 

McCurdy 

Robinson 

Towns 

McDonald 

Roemer 

Valentine 

McEwen 

Rogers 

Vander  Jagt 

McGrmth 

Rose 

Vandergriff 

McKeman 

Rostenkowski 

Vucanovich 

Mica 

Roth 

Walker 

Mlkulski 

Roukema 

Watkins 

MUler(OH) 

Rowland 

Weber 

Molinari 

Rudd 

Whitehurst 

Montgomery 

Russo 

Whitley 

Moore 

Sawyer 

Whittaker 

Moorhead 

Schaefer 

Whitten 

Mraiek 

Schneider 

WiUiams  (OH) 

Murphy 

Schulze 

Wilson 

Murtha 

Sensenbrenner 

Winn 

Myers 

Sharp 

Wolf 

Natcher 

Shaw 

Wright 

Neal 

Shelby 

Wylic 

Nelson 

Shumway 

Yatron 

Nichols 

Shuster 

Young  (AK) 

Nielson 

Slljander 

Young (FL) 

OBrien 

Simon 

Young  (MO) 

Olin 

Sisisky 

Zablocki 

Ortiz 

Skeen 

Zschau 

NOT  VOTING- 

-27 

Alexander 

Hansen(tD) 

McCloskey 

Coelho 

Hefner 

McDade 

Cooper 

Heftel 

Michel 

Crockett 

Kemp 

Mitchell 

Daschle 

Leath 

Moakley 

Derrick 

Lehman  (FL) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Dixon 

Loefner 

Owens 

POrd(TN) 

Marlenee 

Smith.  Robert 

Hance 

Martinez 

Stangeltmd 

JMI 


D  1350 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Dixon  for.  with  Mr.  Derrick  against. 

Messrs.  GEKAS.  MRAZEK,  and 
RALPH  M.  HALL  changed  their  votes 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  LONG  of  Louisiana, 
SAVAGE,  VOLKMER,  RAHALL, 
McNULTY,  and  LONG  of  Maryland, 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  perfecting  amendment  was 
rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 
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Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that 
the  last  vote  would  indicate  that  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  support  will  also 
accrue  to  the  Winn  amendment  when 
that  is  voted  on  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  Winn  amendment  would  permit 
a  60-percent  increase  in  the  amount  of 
money  going  for  instrumentation. 


What  the  committee  has  done  is 
taken  that  60-percent  increase  and  in- 
creased it  even  more,  by  another  $50 
million.  With  the  Winn  amendment 
we  will  preserve  the  budget  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  will  assure  ourselves 
that  the  national  commitment  to  up- 
grading our  scientific  instrumentation 
is  kept. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  recognize 
that  this  debate  on  NSF  has  been  a 
very  responsible  debate.  I  would  hope 
it  would  stay  that  way. 

What  concerns  me,  as  I  sit  here  and 
listen  to  it,  is  the  fact  that  only  a  few 
years  ago  the  committee  used  to  come 
to  the  floor  on  National  Science  Foun- 
dation matters  and  used  to  be  fearful 
of  bringing  any  kind  of  authorization 
out  here  because  they  knew  that  what 
we  were  going  to  have  was  a  debate 
over  many  of  the  kinds  of  projects 
that  NSP  was  funding.  Some  of  those, 
in  all  honesty,  could  not  be  justified, 
the  sex  life  of  a  tsetse  fly  and  a  lot  of 
those  kinds  of  things. 

We  have  in  recent  years  attempted 
to  make  certain  that  this  debate 
stayed  on  a  high  plane,  that  indeed  we 
did  not  raise  some  of  those  more  su- 
perflous  issues  and  that  we  tried  to 
make  it  a  debate  on  the  merits  of  the 
science  being  done. 

What  we  are  tending  to  find  now  as 
we  have  made  the  debate  more  respon- 
sible the  spending  levels  have  become 
more  irresponsible  and  that  we  tend 
then  to  say  that  the  whole  debate  can 
be  aimed  at  the  research  and  develop- 
ment needs  and  so,  therefore,  any 
amount  of  spending  can  be  justified. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  going 
to  continue  to  see  this  kind  of  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility with  regard  to  these 
bills  that  what  you  are  going  to  do  is 
you  are  going  to  bring  us  back  to  the 
days  when  an  awful  lot  of  debate  is 
going  to  then  be  made  on  things  of  the 
nature  that  often  were  raised  that  I 
think  were  superfluous  to  the  real 
issue  and  mission  of  the  NSF. 

So  I  would  hope  the  membership 
would  look  at  what  the  administration 
has  proposed,  an  18-percent  increase 
in  the  National  Science  Foundation 
with  a  60-percent  increase  in  instru- 
mentation, will  look  at  those  figures 
and  decide  that  is  indeed  a  recognition 
of  national  commitment  and  will  allow 
this  budget  to  go  forward  in  a  respon- 
sible way  rather  than  the  kind  of  irre- 
sponsible funding  that  is  embodied  in 
the  committee  resolution. 

The  Winn  amendment  gets  us  back 
to  a  responsible  level  of  funding.  I 
would  urge  the  membership  to  support 
the  Winn  substitute. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to 
take  5  minutes.  I  know  the  Members 
are  ready  to  vote. 


I  just  would  like  to  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  committee. 
We  have  increased  by  $50  million 
money  in  this  bill  for  instrumentation 
to  give  accessibility  of  university  re- 
searchers to  computers,  to  pay  access 
charges  for  these  in  the  field  of  robot- 
ics, and  biotechnology,  advanced  mate- 
rial, supercomputers,  and  image  en- 
hancement. 

This  augments  the  bill  that  passed 
this  House  earlier  this  year  relating  to 
science  and  math  education. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
"no"  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Winn). 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  oppose  the  Winn  amendment 
and  support  the  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Committee's  proposed  budget  for 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
was  first  founded  in  1950  and  has  lead 
the  way  for  the  past  30  years  in  the 
areas  of  research  and  education  pro- 
grams, promoting  science  and  engi- 
neering. 

Its  major  emphasis  is  on  high  qual- 
ity, science-driven  research,  with  the 
goals  of  better  understanding  the  fun- 
damental laws  of  nature 

The  educational  programs  are  direct- 
ed at  increasing  the  understanding  of 
science  at  all  educational  levels;  assur- 
ing that  America  has  an  adequate 
supply  of  scientists  and  engineers  for 
the  future  needs  of  our  country. 

Through  grants  and  contracts  to  our 
Nation's  educational  institutions,  NSF 
initiates  fundamental,  long-term  disci- 
plines in  basic,  and  highly  advanced 
research. 

NSF  encourages  cooperative  efforts 
by  universities,  industries,  and  the 
Government,  promoting  the  applica- 
tion of  research  and  development  for 
service  that  improves  the  quality  of 
life:  creating  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities and  stimulating  economic 
growth. 

The  NSF  has  supported  major  na- 
tional and  international  programs 
such  as  the  U.S.  Antarctic  program, 
ocean  drilling  programs,  and  others. 

Other  major  research  programs  in- 
clude—astronomical, atmospheric. 
Earth  and  ocean  sciences,  advancing 
the  physical  knowledge  of  the  uni- 
verse and  knowledge  of  the  planet 
Earth.  Included  are:  study  of  the  life 
cycle  of  stars;  the  nature  of  Elarth  and 
its  geological  history;  open  ocean  and 
coastal  dynamics  and  resources,  and 
the  influence  of  the  Arctic  Basin  on 
the  Earth's  climate. 

Most  importantly,  however.  Is  the 
emphasis  that  the  NSF  places  on  sci- 
ence   education.    With    the    current 


problems  the  United  States  has  in 
properly  funding  of  elementary  and 
graduate  education  programs,  the  NSF 
has  taken  the  leading  role  in  assuring 
quality  education  opportunities  for  all. 

I  urge  a  no  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments  and  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion and  this  administration  for  the 
budget  proposal  submitted  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  This  NSF  budget,  up  18  per- 
cent from  1983  appropriation  levels, 
provides  extremely  healthy  increases 
to  our  scientific  endeavors  to  the  con- 
tinued excellence  our  Nation  holds  in 
the  scientific  and  technological  arena. 

The  fiscal  year  1984  administration 
request  would  allow  research  in  engi- 
neering, mathematical  and  physical 
sciences  to  increase  22  percent;  biologi- 
cal, behavioral  and  social  sciences 
would  see  a  total  increase  of  18  per- 
cent; and  astronomical,  atmospheric. 
Earth,  and  ocean  sciences  have  a  21 
percent  proposed  increase. 

While  I  understand  there  will  always 
be  those  who  scream  that  this  is  not 
enough,  all  of  us  can  be  proud  that 
this  administration  has  put  its  money 
where  its  mouth  is.  The  President 
made  a  commitment  in  the  state  of 
the  Union  message  to  keep  the  United 
States  No.  1  in  the  field  of  technology 
and  development.  The  NSF  budget 
clearly  demonstrates  this  commit- 
ment. 

Much  talk  has  gone  on  in  these  halls 
about  the  need  for  university  instru- 
mentation. Again,  I  believe  this  admin- 
istration is  both  sensitive  and  commit- 
ted to  addressing  this  need.  Fourteen 
percent  of  the  NSF  budget  will  go  di- 
rectly for  instrumentation  and  equip- 
ment alone.  This  is  above  and  beyond 
the  moneys  that  a  research  receives 
through  the  NSF  grant. 

Elsewhere  in  the  Federal  budgets 
are  new  initiatives  for  research  instru- 
mentation. The  DOE  budget  has  a 
new  initiative  of  $6  million  exclusively 
for  this  purpose;  NASA  has  at  least 
that  same  stmount  in  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams such  as  planetary  exploration, 
physics  and  astronomy,  materials 
processing,  and  space  research  and 
technology.  There  are  $400  million  in 
the  total  Federal  budget  that  will  go 
to  universities  for  upgrading  and  ac- 
quisition of  instruments.  In  lieu  of  the 
economic  times,  this  effort  exemplifies 
the  commitment  to  deal  with  some 
necessary  and  serious  priorities. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  my 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  in 
supporting  the  President's  budget.  I 
realize  the  Science  and  Technology 
committee  has  made  some  adjust- 
ments to  that  budget.  I  find  fault  par- 
ticularly with  the  addition  of  $50  mil- 


lion for  "new  initiatives"  for  instru- 
mentation purposes.  And  at  the  appro- 
priate time.  I  will  support  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  this  unnecessary  add 
on. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKEEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Winn).  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  for  work  that 
has  gone  into  the  Department  of 
Energy  authorization  bill  for  civilian 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1984.  As  a  new 
Member  of  both  the  Congress  and  this 
committee,  I  feel  that  the  members  of 
the  committee  have  worked  diligently 
and  given  careful  consideration  to 
crafting  a  bill  which  would  provide  a 
balanced  program  for  conservation, 
solar,  nuclear,  fossil,  geothermal,  and 
basic  research.  We  do,  however,  have 
differing  points  of  view  on  the  level  of 
funding  for  these  important  programs. 
I  believe  that  we  as  a  Congress  must 
demonstrate  a  fiscal  sensitivity  to  our 
economic  situation.  All  of  the  econom- 
ic indicators  seem  to  show  that  we  are 
In  the  Initial  stages  of  recovery,  but 
the  financial  markets  and  investment 
community  are  watching  warily  to  see 
If  we  are  going  to  continue  past  poli- 
cies of  excessive  Federal  spending 
which  will,  in  turn,  reduce  the  amount 
of  capital  available  for  the  private 
sector. 

The  substitute  which  is  being  of- 
fered today  is  a  judicious  one  which 
would  maintain  the  fiscal  year  1983 
appropriation  total  of  $3  billion,  $310 
million  less  than  H.R.  2587,  while  still 
meeting  the  country's  long-range 
energy  needs  and  emphasizing  the 
Federal  Government's  appropriate 
role  of  supporting  those  high-risk 
areas  of  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment  which  combines  fiscal 
discipline  and  foresight  in  meeting  our 
energy  needs. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKEEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a 
misconception  to  think  that  the  high 
technology  revolution  In  this  country 
is  driven  by  the  Federal  Government. 
There  is  a  contribution,  and  it  is  major 
but  it  goes  only  so  far.  The  administra- 
tion has  recognized  the  contribution 
necessary  from  basic  research.  It  has 
recognized  the  contribution  necessary 
from  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

The  NSF  instnunentation  budget  is 
up  100  percent  over  fiscal  year  1982.  It 
Is  up  60  percent  over  fiscal  year  1983. 


Simply  adding  another  $50  million  is 
not  the  answer  to  the  technological 
revolution. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle  to  take  a  close 
look  at  some  of  the  deeper  reasons  for 
this  technological  revolution  in  this 
country,  to  understand  there  is  only  so 
much  that  the  Government  can  do,  by 
expanded  budgets,  that  the  budget 
numbers  projected  this  year  by  this  . 
administration  are  already  fair,  rea- 
sonable, and  in  fact  quite  generous. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn). 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  make  one  remark.  We  passed 
in  February  the  National  Engineering 
and  Science  Personnel  Act  which  gives 
NSF  the  discretion  to  spend  $130  mil- 
lion in  instrumentation  alone. 

So  in  support  of  the  proposal  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Winn)  I  would  point  out  that  we  have 
a  very  large  increase  and  the  possibili- 
ty of  even  more  to  be  put  into  the  cat- 
egory of  instrumentation  at  education- 
al institutions. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SKEEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BOEHLERT.  I  briefly  would  ask 
my  colleagues  to  consider  that  there  is 
some  support  for  retaining  this  fund- 
ing on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I  ask  them 
also  to  consider  the  very  basic  fact 
that  in  the  United  States  of  America 
today,  in  this  country  of  ours,  our 
major  university  research  centers  do 
not  have  access  to  supercomputers.  I 
think  that  is  a  deficiency  that  must  be 
overcome  and  in  our  committee  delib- 
erations and  in  our  committee  report 
we  pointed  out  that  we  want  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  work  in 
collaboration  with  the  DOE  to  set  up  a 
network  so  that  our  university  re- 
search centers  can  have  access  to  su- 
percomputer technology. 
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Mr.  SKEEN.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  discussion  on  the  amendment, 
the  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Winn). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  150,  noes 
257,  not  voting  25,  as  follows: 


(RoU  No.  1091 
AYES-150 

Applegate 
Archer 

Badham               Bateman 
Bartlett                Bethune 

12200 

Bilirekis 

Bliley 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bufton 

Byron 

Cmrapbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coats 

Conable 

Corcormn 

Couchlin 

CouTter 

Crmic 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dreler 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Erlenbom 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Forsythe 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Gekas 

Doodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hiler 

HiUis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 


Ackerman 

Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boehlert 
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Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coleman  (MO) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 


Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

Loefner 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

McKTain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

MOonald 

Mr«^en 

M    ,   -th 

Mi        <OH) 

Moll    J\ 

Mon^  emery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison  (WA) 

Myers 

Nielson 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Regula 

NOES-257 

Conte 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Erdreich 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fish 

Flippo 

Plorio 

Foglietu 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 


RInaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Schuize 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith.  Denny 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (CA) 

Vander  Jagt 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zschau 


Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

KolUr 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leland 

Levin 


Levine 

Levitaa 

Uplnskl 

Uoyd 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Markey 

Martin  (NO 

Matsui 

MavTOules 

Maaoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKliuiey 

McNulty 

Mica 

MIkulski 

MiUer  (CA) 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neat 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 


Olln 

Ortls 

Ottlnger 

PanetU 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Price 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Reld 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Solarz 


Spratt 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelll 

Towns 

Traxler 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watklns 

Waxnuui 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 
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Alexander 

Coelho 

Conyers 

Cooper 

Daschle 

Dixon 

Edwards  (AD 

Ford(TN) 

Hance 


Hansen  (ID) 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Huckaby 

Leath 

Lehman  (FL) 

lyent 

MacKay 


Marlenee 

Martinez 

McDade 

Michel 

Owens 

Rose 

Smith.  Robert 
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Messrs.  TORRES.  OTTINGER,  and 
GINGRICH  and  Mrs.  JOHNSON 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMZNDIIENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  GREGC 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  GREGG: 
On  page  3,  Section  2(e).  insert  after  line 
12  the  following:  "Of  the  funds  authorized 
under  this  section,  not  less  than  50%  shall 
be  spent  for  instnmientation  at  the  primary 
and  secondary  education  level." 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  just  passed  a  $50  million  add-on 
to  a  budget  which  has  a  60-percent  in- 
crease in  it  in  instnmientation  funds. 
And  that  $50  million  is  allocated  to 
postsecondary.  in  other  words,  college 
and  university  level  activities  for  in- 
strumentation. 

Nowhere  in  this  bUl.  the  NSF  bill, 
are  there  funds  allocated  to,  in  any 
substance,  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  And  as  has  been  heard  on  this 
floor  before,  the  seed  com  of  our 
entire  scientific  community  and  our 
ability  to  stay  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 


world  in  the  area  of  science  involves 
our  ability  to  raise  and  produce  math 
and  science  students. 

The  statistics  in  the  area  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education  are  dra- 
matic. We  know  for  a  fact  that  33  per- 
cent of  all  elementary  classrooms  have 
no  science  facilities.  We  also  know 
that  only  4  percent  of  all  elementary 
classes  are  conducted  in  laboratories 
or  special  science  rooms.  And  you  have 
to  remember  that  there  is  a  conclusion 
that  has  been  reached  by  the  educa- 
tion community  in  this  country  that 
imless  you  capture  a  child's  mind  at 
the  elementary  school  level  and  cap- 
ture that  mind  in  an  interest  in  sci- 
ence, you  lose  that  mind  probably  for- 
ever. 

Further  we  know  that  of  the  23.900 
schools  in  this  country,  of  which 
18.400  are  public,  that  they  spend  an 
average  of  $2,000  per  child,  but  of  that 
$2,000  spent  per  child,  only  $5.46  is 
spent  on  capital  equipment  for  stu- 
dents of  science. 
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That  assumes,  to  begin  with,  of 
course,  that  they  even  have  a  science 
budget. 

Only  44  percent  of  the  18.400  public 
schools  even  have  a  science  budget. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  in  our 
high  schools,  only  15  percent  of  our 
high  schools  have  a  math  laboratory. 
Only  19  percent  of  the  grades  between 
4  and  6  have  math  laboratories.  Only 
31  percent  of  the  grades  lietween  7  and 
9  have  math  laboratories.  We  know 
that  there  are  only  13  percent  of  our 
kindergartens  that  have  any  form  of 
science  or  math  laboratories. 

Another  example  of  our  tremendous 
lack  of  facilities  in  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  is  the  fact  that  only 
36  percent  of  our  high  schools  have 
access  to  the  computers.  And  if  you 
take  the  poorer  high  schools,  you  find 
that  the  percentage  drops  down  to 
below  5  percent. 

We  are  producing,  imfortunately.  as 
has  been  acknowledged  by  study  after 
study,  an  intellectual  void  in  the  area 
of  math  and  science,  and  it  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  claim  improvement  in 
math-science  education  or  math-sci- 
ence instrumentation  at  the  college 
level  will  occur  if  we  have  not  given 
the  children  who  develop  into  those 
adults  taking  those  courses  on  the  col- 
lege level  the  facilities  to  understand 
and  to  get  involved  with  science. 

One-sixth  of  all  high  school  students 
have  taken  junior  high  math  courses.' 
Two-thirds  of  all  U.S.  high  school  stu- 
dents require  only  1  year  of  math  and 
science.  We  know  that  in  the  science 
area  of  teachers,  we  have  an  incredible 
shortage;  that  in  a  survey  taken  by  the 
National  Governors  Association.  43 
out  of  45  States  reported  a  critical 
shortage  of  math  teachers,  of  science 
teachers:  and  that  is.  to  a  great  extent. 
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due  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have 
math-science  facilities  and  instrumen- 
tation on  which  those  people  can 
teach. 

For  example.  69  percent  of  our  sci- 
ence and  math  teachers  in  our  high 
schools  have  never  even  attended  a 
computer  workshop.  That  may  result 
from  the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  any 
instnmientation. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  has  considerable 
merit.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  if  the 
gentleman  could  clarify  a  little  bit  pre- 
cisely what  the  intent  of  the  amend- 
ment is,  because  I  am  not  sure  that  all 
Members  understand  exactly  where  we 
are. 

As  I  understand  it,  there  has  been  a 
substantial  increase  in  funding  of  in- 
stnmientation in  the  National  Science 
Foundation  budget  as  a  result  of  the 
actions  taken  by  the  House  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  and  as  a 
result  of  the  vote  we  just  took;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  GREGG.  That  is  correct.  The 
original  budget  for  science  instrumen- 
tation was  $150  million,  of  which 
almost  none  of  that  went  to  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  schools.  We  have 
now  added  to  that  an  additional  $50 
million. 

Mr.  WEBER.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further,  that  was  going  to  be  my 
second  point.  Almost  none  of  this 
money  goes  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary education? 

Mr.  GREGG.  That  is  absolutely 
right.  Almost  none. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Giib(k:)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Weber  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Gregg  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  WEBER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
critical  point  is  that  we  lose  our  sci- 
ence edge  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools,  so  that  once  we  put  the 
money  in  at  the  postsecondary  level,  if 
we  have  not  built  the  foundation,  if  we 
have  not  attracted  students  to  science 
and  science  teaching  in  high  school,  if 
we  have  not  got  their  attention  and 
their  interest  at  that  level,  really 
there  is  considerable  less  value  to  the 
money  we  might  invest  in  it  at  the 
higher  education  level  because  we  will 
not  have  the  students  to  take  advan- 
tage of  those  instrumentation  moneys 
in  the  first  place:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  GREGG.  Absolutely  right.  If  a 
child  does  not  luiow  what  a  scientific 
instrument  is,  whether  it  be  a  comput- 
er or  a  titrating  machine,  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools,  by  the 


time  they  reach  graduate  school  level, 
clearly  they  are  not  going  to  have  any 
interest  in  that  facility. 

Mr.  WEBER.  And  if  I  understand 
the  gentleman  further,  did  the  gentle- 
man say  that  one-third  of  our  high 
schools  are  without  adequate  science 
labs? 

Mr.  GREGG.  That  is  correct.  In 
fact,  if  you  look  at  our  elementary 
schools,  33  percent  have  science  lab- 
oratories. Sixty-six  percent  do  not 
have  science  laboratories. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Two-thirds  do  not 
have  science  labs? 

Mr.  GREGG.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WEBEIR.  It  seems  to  me  obvious 
that  the  gentleman  has  an  amend- 
ment here  which  really  gets  to  the 
heart  of  our  science  and  engineering 
education  problem.  I  am  certainly 
going  to  support  it.  Beyond  that,  I 
think  there  is  a  political  imperative. 
Who  would  possibly  want  to  vote 
against  an  amendment  that  would 
direct  funcis  to  every  elementary  and 
secondary  school  in  the  country  in 
favor  of  a  few  higher  educational  fa- 
cilities? I  think  there  is  a  political  im- 
perative as  well  as  an  economic  and 
scientific  and  educational  imperative 
in  the  gentleman's  amendment,  and  I 
certainly  intend  to  support  him. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Miimesota. 

Mr.  Chairman,  clearly,  a  vote  against 
this  amendment  is  a  vote  against  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schoolchil- 
dren. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  another  point 
that  needs  to  be  made  is  that  if  we  are 
going  to  upgrade  the  amount  of  scien- 
tific equipment  and  the  caliber  of  the 
scientific  equipment  available  to  us  at 
the  university  level,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  begin  training  people 
on  the  equipment  or  at  least  on  some 
equipment  in  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Grecg)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Walker  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gregg  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
gentleman  offers  us  an  opportunity  to 
see  to  it  that  we  build  that  kind  of  a 
process  and  that  we  assure  ourselves 
that  those  people  operating  sophisti- 
cated equipment  at  the  university 
level  have  been  trained  on  proper 
equipment  at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary level. 

I.  too.  think  the  gentleman  has  a 
very  good  amendment,  and  I  intend  to 
support  him  on  his  amendment. 


Mr.  GREGG.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  g<x>d  analogy  would 
be  that  if  you  took  a  child  out  of  high 
school  and  told  him  he  could  drive  a 
car  immediately  and  then  put  him  in 
the  car  without  any  education  at  all 
and  told  to  drive  in  the  Indianapolis 
Speedway  Race,  that  is  about  what 
happens  when  you  take  a  child  and  try 
to  throw  them  into  a  college  environ- 
ment without  ever  having  had  that 
child  deal  with  any  of  the  instruimen- 
tation  that  college  environment  is 
going  to  give  him  a  feel  for. 

Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  WEBE31.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me  once  again,  and  I 
just  want  to  clarify  one  additional 
point  that  may  have  been  lost  on  some 
of  the  Members  during  the  course  of 
the  debate. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  does 
not  eliminate  one  penny  of  funding:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  GREGG.  That  is  correct.  This 
amendment  has  no  effect  on  the  level 
of  funding,  simply  on  the  application 
of  the  funding. 

Mr.  WEBER.  So  there  is  no  way  that 
this  vote  can  be  interpreted  in  any 
manner  as  reflecting  on  a  Member's 
commitment  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation;  rather,  it  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  a  Memtier's  priorities  with 
regard  to  higher  educational  facilities 
or  all  of  those  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  in  his  district? 

Mr.  GRECKj.  This  amendment  is  a 
commitment  to  children  and  youth 
and  our  future  in  technology. 

Mr.  WEBER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SKEEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
just  one  more  salient  point  in  regard 
to  this  question.  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  is  right  on  the 
mark. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
and  Oversight  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  has  had  sev- 
eral hearings,  with  witnesses  in  educa- 
tion, who  stated  time  and  time  again 
that  you  cannot  begin  too  early  if  you 
are  going  to  enhance  the  technological 
education  of  the  American  youngster, 
and  you  should  start  in  the  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  areas,  or  give  it  as 
much  importance  as  you  possible  can. 
and  start  those  youngsters  with  the  in- 
stnmientation, even  in  elementary 
schools. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  heartily  support 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Gregg)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gregg 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

VLr.  GRECjG.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  Just  like  to  kick  in  here  that 
clearly  the  gentleman  has  put  his 
finger  on  a  very  important  subject  and 
one  we  certainly  should  respond  to. 
The  difficulty  is  that  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  a  hard  place  to  strike  these 
balances  between  the  postsecondary 
and  the  secondary.  My  quick  figuring 
is  that  if  you  have  $25  million  and  you 
allocate  it  to  those  16.000  school  dis- 
tricts around  the  country,  you  are 
talking  about  (1,500  per  sqhool  dis- 
trict. 

Now,  I  do  not  really  know  how  you 
would  divide  that  among  the  schools 
within  the  school  district.  It  may  be 
we  come  up  with  an  amount  of  money 
that  is  without  any  real  help.  And  it 
strikes  me  that  this  may  be  the  best 
argiuient  for  the  Brown  amendment, 
that  there  is  this  much  that  has  to  be 
done  in  instrumentation,  that  the 
amount  of  the  money  we  have  is  just 
not  approaching  the  problem. 

So  I  would  question  whether  this  is 
the  place  where  we  can  make  this  kind 
of  a  distinction  between  allocating 
money  on  the  secondary  and  the  post- 
secondary  levels. 

Mr.  GREGG.  If  I  could  just  quickly 
respond  to  that,  before  yielding  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  California,  first,  do 
not  forget  that  this  amendment  will 
be  followed  by  one  for  matching 
grants,  and  I  assume  that  that  will 
pick  up  a  significant  portion  of  the 
fimding;  and,  clearly,  we  do  not  put  a 
formula  in  our  amendment.  It  is  up  to 
the  NSF  to  determine  how  to  best  allo- 
cate that.  I  do  not  assiune  they  are 
going  to  parcel  it  out  in  bits  and  drabs. 
I  assume  they  are  going  to  take  this 
$25  million,  as  they  have  taken  the  $25 
million  that  would  go  to  the  universi- 
ties, which  I  suspect  there  are  a  signif- 
icant number  of,  and  try  to  apply  it 
where  they  can  get  the  most  for  the 
buck. 
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Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  response  to  the 
comments  made  by  the  gentleman  a 
moment  ago,  I  was  a  former  member 
of  the  Los  Angeles  School  Board  and  I 
can  tell  my  colleagues  this:  that  both 
elementary  and  secondary  school  dis- 
tricts would  jump  for  joy  at  the  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  $1,500  worth  of  equip- 


ment or  have  a  supplement  to  the 
income  of  individual  teachers  who 
might  have  special  expertise  in  sci- 
ence. They  would  be  able  to  buy  mi- 
croscopes and  a  whole  host  of  other 
special  pieces  of  equipment  that  would 
be  very  useful  for  teaching  science. 

So  do  not  underrate  the  value  of 
$1,500.  It  is  not  enough,  but  it  would 
certainly  be  a  good  beginning. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  If  the  gentlewoman 
would  yield,  I  do  not  underestimate 
the  value  of  $1,500  per  school.  The 
problem  is  that  if  we  have  $1,500  for  a 
district,  and  all  of  Los  Angeles  is  In  a 
unified  district,  we  would  have  $1,500 
for  all  of  Los  Angeles,  which  really 
would  not  go  very  far. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  It  might  not  be 
enough,  but  it  certainly  would  permit 
them  to  buy  a  few  more  microscopes. 
It  might  permit  them  to  buy  some  spe- 
cial services.  It  is  certainly  a  place  to 
begin  and  it  is  better  than  not  having 
the  money  at  all. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  see  the  people 
who  oppose  the  addition  to  $50  million 
now  wanting  to  take  half  of  it  away 
from  our  colleges  and  universities,  and 
this  Committee  voted,  the  House, 
overwhelmingly  a  few  minutes  ago  to 
support  the  addition  of  the  $50  mil- 
lion. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  ex- 
plained a  while  ago  that  we  are  not 
taking  anything  away.  Well,  it  is 
pretty  difficult  for  me  to  understand  if 
you  direct  50  percent  of  it  to  go  in  an- 
other direction  that  you  are  not  taking 
it  away  from  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties or  our  postsecondary  schools. 

The  problem  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  was  addressed, 
and  it  is  a  very  valid  one,  was  ad- 
dressed in  the  bill  H.R.  1310  that 
passed  this  House  in  March.  The  gen- 
tleman worked  very  hard  and  success- 
fully in  getting  money  for  secondary 
and  elementary  education.  That  was 
addressed  in  that  bill.  It  provides  some 
$15  million  specifically  to  go  into 
those  areas  of  science  and  math,  insti- 
tutional and  health. 

Now.  what  are  we  involved  in  here? 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  supporting  basic 
research  primarily  in  our  colleges  and 
unviersities.  In  high  schools  and  ele- 
mentary schools,  they  do  not  conduct 
research.  These  are  learning  institu- 
tions. But  in  our  colleges  and  universi- 
ties where  our  basic  research  is  carried 
on  is  where'  they  need  the  expensive 
equipment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  $1,500  will  not  even 
buy  a  microscope.  It  will  not  even  buy 
the  stand  that  it  sits  on.  Most  micro- 
scopes that  you  need  in  college  re- 
search cost  over  $50,000.  So  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  in  this  bill  and  in  the 
instrumentation,  and  what  the  gentle- 


man's amendment  is  trying  to  do,  is  to 
further  gut  the  money  that  we  have 
for  the  instrumentation  in  our  colleges 
and  universities.  I  think  the  House 
spoke  its  will  a  few  moments  ago,  and 
as  I  say.  in  the  bill  H.R.  1310  that  has 
already  passed  this  House,  the  Senate 
is  getting  favorable  action  in  the  other 
body.  That  addresses  the  problem  and 
that  is  where  it  should  be  addressed, 
not  that  it  is  not  a  problem,  it  is  one.  I 
will  be  the  first  to  admit  and  be  the 
first  to  support  efforts,  as  I  did  on  the 
gentleman's  amendment  in  our  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  GRECXj.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  specifically  on  the 
point  of  H.R.  1310, 1  recognize  that  in- 
strumentation was  addressed  at  the 
post-secondary  level  in  H.R.  1310,  but 
quoting  from  the  language  of  H.R. 
1310,  the  section  which  we  were  able 
to  get  in  through  the  chairman's  gen- 
erosity: 

Those  funds  are  prioritized  for  pre-coUege 
science  and  math  education  training,  includ- 
ing programs  to  promote  cooperation,  ex- 
change of  resources  and  personnel  with  in- 
dustry and  other  elements  of  the  private 
sector. 

It  is  possible  that  instrumentation 
could  be  drawn  into  that,  but  that  is 
not  the  main  thrust  of  that  language. 
Also,  let  us  not  forget  that  if  $25 
million  is  not  enough,  according  to  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  who  I 
respect,  then  clearly  the  $50  million 
that  will  be  chopped  up  into  other  ac- 
tivities  

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can 
reclaim  my  time,  in  title  I  of  H.R. 
1310,  we  provided  $250  million  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  im- 
provement, and  in  title  II  of  that  bill 
there  is  $15  million  that  the  gentle- 
man referred  to  just  a  moment  ago. 

So  we  are  addressing  those  issues  in 
that  bill,  and  I  again  want  to  give  the 
gentleman  credit,  because  it  was  his 
idea  and  his  effort  that  brought  that 
to  the  attention  of  our  committee  and 
we  responded  for  the  gentleman.  For 
that  I  commend  him. 

But  in  this  bill,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  it  is  really  directed  at 
basic  research  and  not  at  elementary 
and  secondary  education  other  than  in 
trying  to  improve  the  skills  of  the 
teachers  and  the  methodology  which 
they  may  teach,  which  is  a  very  small 
item.  But  they  do  not  conduct  re- 
search. That  is  conducted  in  our  col- 
leges and  universities. 

Mr.  GREGG.  If  the  chairman  will 
yield  further.  I  would  submit  to  the 
chairman  that  basic  research  is  one  of 
the  objectives  of  the  NSF.  but  if  the 
NSF  does  not  have  people  who  are  ca- 
pable   of    producing    basic    research. 


clearly  they  are  not  going  to  get  basic 
research. 

I  would  Just  note  that  my  district 
was  lucky  enough  to  have  the  two  win- 
ners of  the  national  inventors'  award 
this  year.  Their  ages— 9  and  14.  That 
was  a  national  contest  between  people, 
not  high  schools,  but  between  any  in- 
ventor at  any  level.  So  I  would  say  to 
the  chairman  that  inventive  minds 
and  imagination  is  not  confined  to 
postsecondary  activities. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  any  more,  but  I  am 
saying  that  we  have  addressed  that 
issue  rather  well  in  H.R.  1310.  and  this 
bill,  relating  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  Is  a  different  subject 
matter  and  aimed  at  providing  the 
teachers  who  can  go  back  to  the  high 
schools  and  teach,  and  also  those  who 
go  into  research  not  only  for  the  Gov- 
ernment but  also  for  industry  and  in 
our  colleges  and  universities,  and  that 
is  where  we  are  aiming  the  $50  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqoa) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Gregg  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Fuqua  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  1310  is  not  a  bill 
structured  around  instrumentation. 
This  is  language  structured  around  in- 
strumentation. When  we  get  into 
junior  high  schools  and  high  schools 
and  elementary  schools  where  we  only 
have  4  percent  of  all  the  elementary 
schools  conducting  their  laboratories 
in  a  laboratory  room,  or  33  percent  of 
an  elementary  school  having  any  labo- 
ratory facilities  at  all,  you  have  to 
assume  that  whatever  further  we  can 
do  we  had  better  do  because  this  is 
where  our  seed  com  is  created.  This  is 
where  we  are  planting  our  seed  com. 
We  have  added  $50  million  on  top  of  a 
$400  million  instrumentation  budget 
for  the  rest  of  the  Government.  It 
seems  to  me  that  of  that  additional 
$50  million,  we  can  certainly  take  $25 
million  and  put  it  into  the  seed  corn 
which  is  going  to  produce  the  research 
that  is  going  to  be  used  to  move  this 
country  and  to  keep  this  country  up 
with  the  Japans  and  the  West  Germa- 
nys  of  this  world. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  agree  that  we 
need  to  improve  that  in  our  high 
schools  and  our  elementary  schools. 
Nothing  is  more  important  than 
having  laboratory  equipment.  But  we 
are  addressing  that  in  another  bill. 
This  bill  is  aimed  at  higher  education 
in  our  colleges  and  universities,  and  I 
plead  with  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 


amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
and  let  us  hope  that  we  have  a  confer- 
ence with  the  other  body  and  come 
out  with  a  very  favorable  bill  that  will 
give  some  meaningful  assistance  to  our 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Gregg). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gregg)  there 
were— ayes  15,  noes  28. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  Forty-three  Members  are 
present,  not  a  quonmi. 

The  Chair  aimounces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2,  rule  XXIII,  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quonmi  of  the  Committee  appears. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

D  1500 

QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One  hundred 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quorum  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present.  Pursuant  to  rule  XXIII, 
clause  2,  further  proceedings  under 
the  call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  the  demand  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Gregg)  for 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  150,  noes 
251,  not  voting  31,  as  follows: 
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AYES-150 

Applegate 

Davis 

Ireland 

Archer 

DeWine 

Jeffords 

Badham 

Dreler 

Kasich 

Bartlett 

Eckart 

Kemp 

Bateman 

Edwards  (AL) 

Kramer 

Bereuter 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lagomarsino 

Bilirakis 

Emerson 

LatU 

Bliley 

Erlenbom 

Lent 

Broomfield 

Fiedler 

Lewis  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Fields 

Lewis  (FL) 

Broyhill 

Fish 

Livingston 

Burton 

Forsythe 

Loeffler 

Byron 

Franklin 

Lott 

Campbell 

Frenzel 

Lowery  (CA) 

Carney 

Gekas 

Lujan 

Chandler 

Gingrich 

Lungren 

Chappie 

Goodling 

Mack 

Cheney 

Gradison 

Madlgan 

CoaU 

Green 

Martin  (ID 

Coleman  (TX) 

Gregg 

Martin  (NY) 

Conable 

Gunderson 

McCain 

Corcoran 

Hansen  (UT) 

McCandless 

Coughlln 

Hartnett 

McCollum 

Courier 

Hatcher 

McDonald 

Craig 

Hiler 

McEwen 

Crane.  Daniel 

Hillis 

McGrath 

Crane.  Philip 

Hopkins 

McKeman 

Daniel 

Hubbard 

McKinney 

Dannemeyer 

Hunter 

Mikulski 

Daub 

Hyde 

Miller  (OH) 

MoUnul 

Roukema 

Stump 

Moore 

Rudd 

Sundquist 

Moorhead 

Schaefer 

Tauke 

Morrison  (WA) 

Schneider 

Tauzin 

Myers 

Schulze 

Taylor 

Ntelson 

Sensenbrenner 

Thomas  (CA) 

O'Brien 

Shaw 

Vander  Jact 

Oakar 

Shumway 

Vento 

Oxley 

Shuster 

Vucanovich 

Packard 

Slljander 

Walker 

Parris 

Skeen 

Weber 

Paul 

Smith  (NE) 

Whitehurst 

Porter 

Smith.  Denny 

Whittaker 

PurseU 

Snowe 

Whitten 

Quillen 

Snyder 

WiUlams  (MT) 

Regula 

Solarz 

Winn 

Roberts 

Solomon 

Wolf 

Robinson 

Spence 

WorUey 

Rogers 

St  Germain 

Young  (AK) 

Roth 

Stangeland 
NOES-25I 

Young  (FL) 

Ackerman 

Florio 

McNulty 

Addabbo 

FoglietU 

Mica 

Akaka 

Foley 

Miller  (CA) 

AlbosU 

Ford  (MI) 

MineU 

Anderson 

Fowler 

Minish 

Andrews  (NO 

Frost 

MitcheU 

Andrews  (TX) 

Fuqua 

Moakley 

Annunzio 

Garcia 

Mollohan 

Anthony 

Gaydos 

Montgomery 

Aspin 

Gejdenson 

Moody 

AuCoin 

Gephardt 

Morrison  (CT) 

Barnard 

Gibbons 

Mrazek 

Barnes 

Oilman 

Murphy 

Bates 

Glickman 

Murtha 

Bedell 

Gonzalez 

Natcher 

Beilenson 

Gore 

Neal 

Bennett 

Gramm 

Nelson 

Berman 

Gray 

Nichols 

Biaggi 

GuarinI 

Nowak 

Boehlert 

Hall  (IN) 

Oberstar 

Boggs 

Hall  (OH) 

Obey 

Boland 

Ha:il.  Ralph 

Olln 

Boner 

Hall.  Sam 

Ortiz 

Bonior 

Hamilton 

Ottinger 

Bonker 

Hammerschmldt  Panetta 

Borski 

Harkin 

Patman 

Bosco 

Harrison 

Patterson 

Boucher 

Hawkins 

Pease 

Boxer 

Hertd 

Penny 

Breaux 

Hlghtower 

Perkins 

Britt 

Holt 

Petri 

Brooks 

Horton 

Pickle 

Brown  (CA) 

Howard 

Price 

Bryant 

Hoyer 

Pritchard 

Carper 

Hughes 

Rahall 

Can- 

Hutto 

Range! 

Chappell 

Jacobs 

Ratchford 

Clarke 

Jenkins 

Ray 

Clay 

Jones  (NO 

Reid 

dinger 

Jones  (OK) 

Richardson 

Coleman  (MO) 

Jones  (TN) 

Rinaldo 

Collins 

Kaptur 

Ritter 

Conte 

Kastenmeier 

Rodino 

Conyers 

Kazen 

Roe 

Coyne 

Kennelly 

Roemer 

Crockett 

Kildee 

Rose 

D'Amours 

Kindness 

RostenkowskI 

de  la  Garza 

Kogovsek 

Rowland 

Dellums 

Kolter 

Roybal 

Derrick 

Kostmayer 

Russo 

Dickinson 

LaFalce 

Sabo 

Dicks 

Lantos 

Savage 

Dingell 

Leach 

Sawyer 

Donnelly 

Lehman  (CA) 

Scheuer 

Dorgan 

Leiand 

Schroeder 

Dowdy 

Levin 

Schumer 

Downey 

Levine 

Selberling 

Duncan 

Levitas 

Shannon 

Durbin 

Lipinski 

Sharp 

Dwyer 

Uoyd 

Shelby 

Dymally 

Long (LA) 

SIkorsU 

Dyson 

Long  (MD) 

Simon 

Elarly 

Lowry  (WA) 

Sisisky 

Edgar 

Luken 

Skelton 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lundine 

Slattery 

English 

Markey 

Smith  (PL) 

Evans (lA) 

Martin  (NO 

Smith  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Matsui 

Smith  (NJ) 

Fascell 

Mavroules 

Spratt 

Fazio 

Mazzoli 

Staggers 

Felghan 

McCloskey 

Stark 

Ferraro 

McCurdy 

Stenholm 

Flippo 

McHugh 

Stokes 
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Stntton 

ValenUne 

Wilson 

Studds 

Vandergrlff 

Wise 

Swirt 

Volkmer 

Wolpe 

Synar 

Walcren 

Wrisht 

Tmllon 

WaUlns 

Wyden 

Thomas  (OA) 

Waxman 

Yates 

Torres 

Weaver 

Yatron 

TorriceUi 

Weiss 

Young  (MO) 

Towns 

Wheat 

Zablocki 

Trailer 

WhlUey 

Zschau 

Udall 

Williams  (OH) 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-31 

Alexander 

Hansen(ID) 

McDade 

Bethune 

Hefner 

Michel 

Bevtll 

Heftel 

Owens 

Coelho 

Huckaby 

Pashayan 

Cooper 

Johnson 

Pepper 

Daachle 

Leath 

Ridce 

Dixon 

Lehman  (FL> 

Smith.  Robert 

Erdrelch 

MacKay 

Wirth 

Pord(TN) 

Marlenee 

Wylie 

Frank 

Marriott 

Martinez 

JMI 


D  1520 

Mrs.  COLLINS  changed  her  vote 
from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Ms. 
OAKAR,  and  Mr.  NIELSON  of  Utah 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMKHOMKNT  OPTERED  BY  MK.  GRXGG 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gregg:  On 
page  3,  section  2(e),  line  10,  insert  after  "in- 
struments)." the  following:  "Any  gntnt 
made  in  excess  of  $175,000  shall  have  the 
excess  matched  by  outside  funds  on  a  one  to 
one  (including  matching,  in-kind  services) 
basis.". 

Mr.  GREGG  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  follows  up  on  the  discus- 
sion which  we  had  earlier.  I  believe 
the  majority  is  in  agreement  with  it.  It 
deals  with  the  need  to  try  to  involve  in 
this  whole  instnmientation  process 
the  private  sector  through  matching 
grants.  It  essentially  requires  that  any 
grant  made  under  the  prior  authoriza- 
tion, the  $50  million  authorization, 
should  it  be  in  excess  of  $175,000, 
would  require  a  match  either  in  kind 
or  services  or  by  dollars,  obviously,  in 
order  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  amendment  is  for  only 
those  funds  in  excess  of  $175,000,  that 
the  excess  over  $175,000  will  be 
matched  on  a  1-on-l  basis  and  it  only 
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applies  to  those  funds  within  the  $50 
million  added  by  the  committee  to  the 
existing  funds  in  the  bill.  Is  that  the 
gentleman's  understanding? 

Mr.  GREGG.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  With  that  assurance, 
we  accept  the  amendment  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  cooperative  atti- 
tude in  trying  to  resolve  this  issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Gregg). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  the  bill?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright)  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Traxler,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  2066)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  to  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 183.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore.  The 

question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question   was  taken;   and  the 

Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 

the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground 
that  a  quonun  is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 

is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER   pro  tempore.   Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 
The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 

absent  Members. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 

device,  and  there  were— yeas  297.  nays 

111.  not  voting  24,  as  follows: 
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[RoU  No.  1111 

YEAS-297 

Ackerman 

Ford  (MI) 

Morrison  (CT) 

Addabbo 

Fowler 

Mrazek 

Akaka 

Frank 

Murphy 

AlbosU 

VtOtX. 

Murtha 

Anderson 

Fuqua 

Natcher 

Andrews  (NO 

Garcia 

Neal 

Andrews  (TX) 

Gaydos 

Nelson 

Annunzio 

Gejdenson 

NichoU 

Anthony 

Gephardt 

Nowak 

Applegate 

Gibbons 

Oakar 

Aspln 

Oilman 

Oberstar 

AuCoin 

Gingrich 

Obey 

Barnard 

Glickman 

Olln 

Barnes 

Gonzalez 

Ortiz 

Bateman 

Gore 

Ottinger 

Bates 

Gray 

Panetu 

Bedell 

Green 

Patman 

Beilenson 

Guarinl 

Patterson 

Bennett 

Hall  (IN) 

Pease 

Bereuter 

Hall.  Ralph 

Penny 

Berman 

Hamilton 

Perkins 

Bevill 

HarUn 

Pickle 

Biasgi 

Harrison 

Price 

BlUey 

Hatcher 

Pritchard 

Boehiert 

Hawkins 

Pursell 

Boggs 

Hertel 

Quillen 

Boland 

HIghtower 

Rahall 

Boner 

HiUls 

Rangel 

Bonior 

Horton 

Ratchford 

Bonker 

Howard 

Ray 

Borski 

Hoyer 

Reid 

Bosco 

Hughes 

Richardson 

Boucher 

Hutto 

Ridge 

Boxer 

Ireland 

Rinaldo 

Breaux 

Jacobs 

Ritter 

Britt 

Jeffords 

Rodino 

Brooks 

Johnson 

Roe 

Brown  (CA) 

Jones  (NO 

Rogers 

Brown  (CO) 

Jones  (OK) 

Rose 

Bryant 

Jones  (TN) 

Byron 

Kaptur 

Roth 

Carper 

Kastenmeier 

Rowland 

Carr 

Kazen 

Roybal 

Chappell 

Kennelly 

Russo 

Clarke 

Kildee 

Sabo 

Ctay 

Kogovsek 

Savage 

dinger 

Kolter 

Sawyer 

Coelho 

Kostmayer 

Scheuer 

Coleman  (MO) 

LaPalce 

Schneider 

Coleman  (TX) 

I^ntos 

Schroeder 

Collins 

Leach 

Schumer 

Conte 

Lehman  (CA) 

Seiberling 

Conyers 

Leland 

Shannon 

Coughlin 

Lent 

Sharp 

Coyne 

Levin 

Shelby 

Crockett 

Levine 

Sikorski 

D'Amours 

Levitas 

Siljander 

Daniel 

Upinski 

Simon 

Davis 

Lloyd 

Sislsky 

de  la  Garza 

Long  (LA) 

Skeen 

Dellums 

Long  (MD) 

Slattery 

Derrick 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith  (PL) 

Dickinson 

Lowry  (WA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Dicks 

Lujan 

Smith  (NJ) 

Dingell 

Luken 

Snowe 

Donnelly 

Lundlne 

Snyder 

Dorgan 

Madigan 

Solarz 

Dowdy 

Markey 

Spence 

Downey 

Martin  (ID 

St  (3ermain 

Duncan 

Martin  (NO 

Staggers 

Durbin 

Martin  (NY) 

Stark 

Dwyer 

Matsui 

Stokes 

Dymally 

Mavroules 

Stratton 

Dyson 

Mazzoli 

Studds 

Early 

McCandless 

Swift 

Eckart 

Mcaoskey 

Synar 

Edgar 

McCurdy 

Tallon 

Edwards  (AL) 

McGrath 

Tauke 

Edwards  (CA) 

McHugh 

Thomas  (GA) 

English 

McKeman 

Evans (IA> 

McKlnney 

TorriceUi 

EvanF  (ID 

McNulty 

Towns 

Faacell 

Mica 

Traxler 

Fazio 

Mikulski 

Udall 

F^ighan 

Miller  (CA) 

Valentine 

Perraro 

Mineta 

Vander  Jagt 

Fiedler 

MinUh 

Vandergriff 

Fish 

Mitchell 

Vento 

Flippo 

Moakley 

Volkmer 

Plorio 

Molinari 

Walgren 

FoglietU 

Mollohan 

Watkins 

Foley 

Moody 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Williams  (OH) 

Wylie 

Weiss 

WilM>n 

Yates 

Wheat 

Wise 

Yatron 

Whltehursl 

Wolpe 

Young (AK) 

Whitley 

Wortley 

Young  (MO) 

Whitten 

Wright 

Zablocki 

Williams  (MT> 

Wyden 
NAYS-lll 

Zschau 
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Alexander 

Hefner 

McDade 

Cooper 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ARMED  SERVICES  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT,  FRIDAY. 
MAY  13.  1983,  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  2797 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  have 
until  midnight,  Friday,  May  13,  1983. 
to  file  a  report  on  H.R.  2797,  the  DOE 
defense  programs  authorization  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Pepper  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr.  Spratt  for.  with  Mr.  Robert  P.  Smith 
against. 

Mr.  Hance  for,  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho 
against. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM  and  Mr.  FRANK- 
LIN changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

Mr.  TORRES  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

TITLE  AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  FUQUA 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Puqua: 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "To  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  for  fiscal  year  1984." 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  5  P.M.  SATURDAY, 
MAY  14,  1983.  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  2915 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  may  have  until 
5  p.m.  Saturday,  May  14,  1983.  to  file  a 
report  on  the  bill,  H.R.  2915,  State  De- 
partment authorization. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  the  gentleman 
whether  this  has  been  cleared  with 
the  minority. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  yes;  it  has  been. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  they  have  no  ob- 
jection? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  No  objection. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  PERMANENT 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  IN- 
TELLIGENCE TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT,  MAY  13,  1983,  TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2760 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
may  have  until  midnight  tomorrow. 
May  13,  1983,  to  file  a  report  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  2760,  to  amend  the  Intelli- 
gence Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 
TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2733 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on 


the  bill,  H.R.  2733.  the  Critical  Agri- 
culture Materials  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  just  ask 
the  gentleman  whether  or  not  this  has 
been  cleared  by  the  minority. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  cannot  personally  vouch 
that  it  has.  I  assume,  since  it  came 
from  the  counsel  on  the  committee. 
The  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mad- 
igan). is  here. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  appreciate  it  if  the  gentleman 
would  withhold  his  request  until  we 
know  whether  or  not  the  minority  has 
cleared  it.  At  this  point  we  do  not  have 
any  information  on  this  side  that 
there  has  been  a  clearance  given.  I  do 
not  want  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  re- 
quest, but  without  that  kind  of  clear- 
ance, I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  withhold  his  request. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  This  is  just  to  file 
a  report,  but  I  will  be  happy  to  accom- 
modate the  gentleman  because  I 
cannot  personally  vouch  for  that. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  would  appreciate  it 
if  the  gentleman  would  withdraw  his 
request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  withdraw  his  request  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  CI- 
VILIAN RESEARCH  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT AUTHORIZATION  ACT 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1984 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  185  and  rule 
XXIII,  the  Chair  declares  the  House 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  consider- 
ation of  the  bill,  H.R.  2587. 

D  1550 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  2587,  with  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michi- 
gan in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Fuqoa)  will  be  recognized 
for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Winn)  will  be  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua). 

Mr.  F^QUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  2587.  which  would  authorize 
fiscal  year  1984  funds  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  civilian  research  and 
development  programs. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Scheuek), 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Natural  Resources.  Agriculture  Re- 
search and  Environment;  the  gentle- 
woman from  Tennessee  (Mrs.  Lloyd). 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  Research  and  Production;  and 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Glickman),  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Transportation.  Aviation 
and  Materials,  for  their  leadership  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor. 
They  have  done  an  outstanding  job  in 
perfecting  this  legislation.  I  would  also 
like  to  acknowledge  the  considerable 
efforts  of  my  colleagues  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Winn),  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Walker),  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Carney),  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sensen- 
BRENNER).  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  McGrath). 

MTj  Chairman,  H.R.  2587,  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  Civilian  Research 
and  Development  Authorization  Act 
for  Fiscal  Year  1984,  encompasses  ci- 
vilian energy  R&D  programs  under 
the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology.  We  feel 
that  we  are  recommending  a  strong, 
responsible  and  balanced  energy  re- 
search and  development  program 
which  provides  the  basis  for  our  Na- 
tion's critical  energy  production  and 
conservation  efforts. 

The  bill  contains  an  authorization 
for  Department  of  Energy  research 
and  development  programs  of  nearly 
$3.29  billion,  which  is  an  increase  of 
$557.8  million  above  the  administra- 
tion's authorization  request  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  This  is  also  an  increase  of 
$318.8  million  above  the  fiscal  year 
1983  appropriated  levels  due  mainly  to 
the  committee's  endorsement  of  the 
administration's  requested  increases  in 
magnetic  fusion,  uranium  enrichment 
research  and  development,  supporting 
research,  and  also  general  science  pro- 
grams. These  recommendations  are 
fully  consistent  with  the  views  and  es- 
timates which  we  sent  to  the  House 
Budget  Committee,  and  they  are  also 
within  the  budget  guidelines  for 
energy  programs  provided  in  the 
House-passed  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  the  Nation  is 
currently  in  a  precarious  transitional 
period  in  our  ultimate  drive  toward 
energy  independence.  Recent  world- 
wide declines  in  crude  oil  prices, 
brought  about  by  the  temporary  oil 
glut  and  disarray  in  OPEC,  may  have 
led  some  to  believe  the  energy  crisis  is 
over. 


But  these  attitudes  are  premature 
and  inconsistent  with  both  immediate 
and  long-term  national  priorities. 
While  significantly  reduced  from  the 
dangerous  levels  of  the  past  decade, 
our  reliance  on  oil  imports  is  still  high. 
Irt  addition,  there  remains  a  dispropor- 
tionate use  of  petroleum  in  our  energy 
consumption  patterns.  We  know  we 
have  enormous  quantities  of  coal  de- 
posits, and  there  is  also  very  convinc- 
ing evidence  that  our  domestic  re- 
serves of  natural  gas  are  much  greater 
than  was  believed  a  few  years  ago.  We 
must  continue  to  expand  our  utiliza- 
tion of  these  resources.  F\irthermore. 
renewable  energy  sources,  such  as 
solar,  geothermal.  and  biomass.  along 
with  nuclear  energy  and  energy  con- 
servation, clearly  are  important  com- 
ponents in  any  strategy  for  national 
energy  security.  I  believe  that  with 
this  bill  we  will  maintain  a  balanced 
energy  R&D  program;  one  that  will 
support  our  ultimate  goal  of  energy  in- 
dependence, and  one  that  is  fiscally  re- 
sponsible in  these  times  of  severe 
budget  constraints  and  high  deficits. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  describe 
briefly  the  various  component  pro- 
grams and  funding  levels  contained  in 
H.R.  2587.  First,  I  should  point  out 
that  in  several  program  areas  the  com- 
mittee agreed  with  the  administra- 
tion's budget  request  and  these  are 
fully  supported  in  the  bill.  In  other 
programs,  however,  the  committee  felt 
the  administration's  requests  were  not 
adequate  to  maintain  viable  R&D  ef- 
forts. 

This  legislation  before  the  House 
today.  H.R.  2587.  when  enacted,  will 
supersede  the  authorization  levels  for 
R&D  programs  contained  in  title  X  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981,  Public  Law  97-35. 

As  pointed  out  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  cost  estimate,  the  au- 
thorization level  is  $366  million  below 
the  present  authorization  level  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

The  level  authorized  by  this  legisla- 
tion for  fossil  R&D  for  fiscal  year  1984 
is  $310.43  million.  Funds  were  added 
for  a  number  of  important  fossil  R&D 
activities  in  coal  combustion,  including 
environmental  control  technology, 
synthetic  fuels  from  coal  and  oil  shale, 
advanced  research  and  technology  de- 
velopment, fuel  cells,  magnetohydro- 
dynamics,  and  program  direction  to 
cover  the  indirect  costs  of  program 
management  properly.  While  this  au- 
thorization does  represent  an  increase 
of  $172,430,000  over  the  President's  re- 
quest, it  is  a  reduction  of  $920,000 
from  the  fiscal  year  1983  appropriated 
level. 

For  conservation  programs,  the  com- 
mittee added  $75  million  to  the  DOE 
request  of  $68  million  to  bring  total 
funding  to  $143  million.  This  authori- 
zation essentially  retains  on-going  ac- 
tivities at  their  fiscal  year  1983  levels. 
It  does  not  provide  for  any  expansion. 


nor  does  it  account  for  inflation.  No 
new  starts  are  included,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  high  temperatures  ma- 
terials laboratory  initiative  proposed 
by  the  administration. 

In  the  area  of  renewable  energy 
R&D.  this  legislation  will  maintain 
the  overall  solar  program  at  last  year's 
appropriated  level.  It  maintains  devel- 
opment activities  for  several  technol- 
ogies which  are  not  yet  ready  for  com- 
mercialization by  industry.  These  in- 
clude parabolic  dish  solar  thermal  sys- 
tems, crystalline  silicon  photovoltaic 
modules  and  biomass  thermochemical 
conversion  systems.  It  would  bring  to 
near  completion  two  major  large  scale 
solar  development  projects:  The  Mod  5 
wind  machine  and  the  solar  thermal 
central  receiver.  It  will  continue  and 
enhance  basic  and  applied  research  on 
solar  buildings  and  biomass  production 
and  conversion,  and  it  would  initiate  a 
new  program  in  open-cycle  ocean  ther- 
mal energy  conversion.  These  activi- 
ties would  require  a  total  solar  budget 
of  $198.85  million,  which  is  $115,291 
million  above  the  President's  request 
and  $9,915  million  above  the  fiscal 
year  1983  level. 

With  this  bill  we  have  authorized  an 
increase  of  $16.4  million  for  the  geo- 
thermal energy  programs,  for  a  total 
of  $29,953  million.  This  funding  level 
includes  $8  million  for  the  geopres- 
sured  resource  activity,  an  additional 
$2.5  million  for  the  hot-dry  rock  activi- 
ty, and  an  additional  $5.9  million  for  a 
promising  new  drilling  project  within 
the  hydrothermal  research  activity. 

In  the  field  of  nuclear  fission  R&D 
this  legislation  authorizes  total  fund- 
ing level  of  $542,482  million.  Funds 
were  added  for  the  high  temperature 
gas-cooled  reactor  (HTGR)  program 
which  the  administration  did  not  re- 
quest and  for  reorienting  the  light 
water  reactor  (LWR)  safety  program. 

H.R.  2587  authorizes  a  total  of  $500 
million  for  the  magnetic  fusion  pro- 
gram, which  is  an  increase  of  $33  mil- 
lion over  the  President's  request. 
Within  this  amount,  additional  funds 
were  provided  for  enhanced  applied 
plasma  physics  work  at  the  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory,  and  for 
acceleration  of  the  ion  cyclotron  reso- 
nance heating  activity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  H.R. 
2587  will  provide  the  necessary  bal- 
ance, continuity  and  stability  that  is 
required  for  this  Nation's  energy  R&D 
program.  Additionally  it  authorizes 
funding  that  preserves  prior  Federal 
investments  in  facilities,  technical  ex- 
pertise, and  vital  data,  and  it  will  help 
insure  DOE  supported  basic  research 
remains  preeminent  and  at  the  scien- 
tific frontier.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  supporting  its  passage. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  a 
fiscal  1984  DOE  authorization  and  the 


process  through  which  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology  has  pro- 
gressed to  our  proposed  legislation, 
H.R. 2587. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  people  have 
been  somewhat  amazed  that  our  com- 
mittee would  consider  authorization 
legislation  this  year.  We  are  all  aware 
that  existing  public  law  provides  au- 
thorization for  energy  research  and 
development  into  fiscal  year  1984. 
However,  present  conditions  verify  my 
strong  concerns  expressed  in  1982 
when  the  Congress  passed  a  multiyear 
authorization  bill.  That  bill  used  the 
numbers  that  forecasted  conditions 
which  do  not  exist  and  that  greatly  ex- 
aggerated authority  for  appropriating 
funds. 

The  investigations  and  evaluations 
necessary  to  create  proper  energy  re- 
search and  development  authorization 
legislation  should  occur  continually. 
This  Nation  has  spent  vast  simis  for 
such  activities  and,  in  some  cases,  we 
have  gotten  very  little  in  return.  Our 
recent  history  is  long  on  legislative  ini- 
tiative and  short  on  oversight.  There- 
fore, the  process  through  which  we 
have  gone  this  year  is  not  only  help- 
ful, but  also  necessary  in  the  fulfill- 
ment of  our  responsibilities.  On  the 
one  hand,  we  can  see  that  attention  to 
the  rate  of  spending  has  created  a  cli- 
mate to  encourage  economic  recovery. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  legislation  as 
H.R.  2587,  which  exceeds  the  adminis- 
tration's request  by  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars, must  be  tempered  to  minimize 
budget  impact. 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  again  I  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  commend  our 
chairman,  Mr.  Foqua,  for  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  a  very  complex 
problem,  the  Nation's  energy  program. 
His  chairmanship  of  our  committee 
has  been  exemplary  and  it  has  been  a 
pleasure  to  work  with  him.  We  do 
have  some  differences  in  extent  of 
funding  and  I  may  propose  a  substi- 
tute to  his  recommendations  at  the  ap- 
propriate time.  However,  I  think  we 
both  realize  that  our  separate  efforts 
have  been  sincere,  intensive,  and  ex- 
tensive. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 

LUJAN). 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation.  I  do  think  the  figures 
in  the  bill  before  us  today  are  too 
high.  They  are  about  $452  million 
above  the  request  from  the  adminis- 
tration, and  the  substitute  that  might 
be  offered  today  is  still  higher  than 
what  the  administration  has  proposed. 
However,  it  is  less  than  what  is  in  the 
bill  today. 

The  bill  today  calls  for  a  20-percent 
increase,  over  and  above  the  request  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  and  I 
think  we  should  be  very  careful  about 
increasing  any  budget  that  amount. 


The  substitute  which  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn)  might  offer 
today  still  maintains  a  10-percent  in- 
crease in  the  authorization. 

So  while  I  support  the  entire  legisla- 
tion, I  still  believe  that  it  is  too  high 
and  I  would  hope  that  we  could  reduce 
those  figures  somewhat  today. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Tennessee  (Mrs.  Lloyd),  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
search and  Production. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late our  chairman  on  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  as  I  pointed 
out  in  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  this 
week,  is  a  true  high  technology  bill. 
The  committee  was  forced  to  make  sig- 
nificant add-ons  for  R&D  in  fossil, 
solar,  and  conservation  programs,  in 
order  to  fill  the  applied  research  and 
technology  development  breach  be- 
tween the  basic  research  and  demon- 
stration extremes  of  the  R&D  spec- 
trum. The  committee  crafted  these 
add-ons  carefully  and  Chairman 
FuQUA,  Mr.  ScHEUER,  Mr.  Glickman, 
and  I  felt  that  we  preserved  the  best 
programs  recognizing  that  in  the 
present  budget  climate  we  could  only 
fund  the  higher  priority  items  which 
the  administration  had  deleted.  On 
the  Energy  Research  and  Production 
Subcommittee  which  I  chair,  we 
adapted  this  approach  to  restoration 
of  funding  for  the  high  temperature 
gas-cooled  reactor  (HTGR),  redirec- 
tion for  a  genuine  light  water  reactor 
(LWR)  safety  R&D  program,  accelera- 
tion of  advanced  centrifuge  develop- 
ment for  uranium  enrichment,  and 
key  nuclear  fuel  cycle  activities.  The 
total  of  add-ons  in  nuclear  fission 
comes  to  just  12  percent  of  the  DOE 
request  and  the  critically  needed  en- 
hancements which  we  recommended 
in  the  magnetic  fusion  energy  pro- 
gram total  just  7  percent,  which 
amounts  to  barely  discernible  real 
growth  for  this  high  risk  enterprise.  In 
the  electric  energy  systems  and  energy 
storage  programs  the  request  totaled 
only  $26.9  million,  which  was  roughly 
30  percent  under  the  fiscal  year  1983 
appropriations  level.  These  programs 
offer  considerable  "bang  for  the 
buck,"  and  we  felt  it  was  necessary  to 
provide  for  fiscal  year  1983  levels  with 
some  accommodation  for  inflation. 

In  nuclear  fission,  the  committee 
once  again  strongly  went  on  record  as 
supporting  the  HTGR  program  and 
related  thorium  fuel  cycle  activity. 
The  $40  million  for  the  HTGR  devel- 
opment comes  to  almost  70  percent  of 
the  committee's  recommended  boost 
in  nuclear  fission  R&D.  The  commit- 
tee has  outlined  specifically  what  it 
expects  to  see  achieved  in  the  HTGR 
program  in  fiscal  year  1984  in  the  ac- 
companying   report.    The    committee 


has  redirected  funds  for  a  more  ag- 
gressive LWR  safety  program  because 
the  Department  proposed  no  substan- 
tive research.  The  committee  proposed 
a  redirection  of  another  $6  million 
with  an  additional  $3.5  million  for  the 
light  water  reactor  fuel  bumup  pro- 
gram so  that  maximum  benefits  can 
be  received  from  the  program  invest- 
ment which  is  nearly  70  percent  com- 
plete. Under  this  recommendation,  the 
program  would  continue  with  all  five 
reactor  fuel  vendors  participating.  The 
committee  sustained  nuclear  waste 
management  R&D  at  the  DOE  re- 
quest and  added  $2  million  for  a  dem- 
onstration of  advanced  techniques  for 
thorium  removal.  The  conmiittee  rec- 
ommended an  enhancement  in  fuel  re- 
processing R&D  of  $13.5  million  to 
sustain  reprocessing  technology  for 
breeders  and  HTGR's,  while  encourag- 
ing exploration  of  advanced  tech- 
niques for  LWR's.  Although  the  com- 
mittee made  no  change  in  the  request 
for  space  reactor  technology  develop- 
ment, the  committee  took  a  very  spe- 
cific position  on  the  interagency  SP- 
100  program  which  is  to  be  carried  out 
under  the  memorandum  of  agreement 
among  DOE,  DARPA,  and  NASA.  The 
committee  recognizes  that  this  pro- 
gram had  a  strong  technology  base  in 
the  work  of  the  late  fifties  through 
the  early  seventies,  and  civilian  mis- 
sion requirements  should  be  delineat- 
ed in  the  framework  of  this  broad  ca- 
pability which  exists  in  both  the  Gov- 
ernment labs  of  DOE  and  NASA  as 
well  as  industry. 

Although  the  committee  adopted 
language  pertaining  to  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor  project,  the 
committee  did  not  specifically  termi- 
nate or  deauthorize  the  project,  but 
took  a  position  to  encourage  the  fund- 
ing of  the  project  under  an  alternative 
financing  plan  in  subsequent  legisla- 
tion. 

In  magnetic  fusion  the  committee 
has  been  concerned  about  sustaining 
industry  involvement  in  the  program 
as  well  as  encouraging  a  stronger  rela- 
tionship between  the  national  labora- 
tories and  university  research  teams. 
The  administration's  funding  of  this 
program  over  the  past  several  years 
has  represented  a  decrease  in  real  dol- 
lars and  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion was  to  add  just  7  percent  onto  the 
request.  This  $33  million  would  sup- 
port mainline  projects  with  related 
university  work,  accelerate  technology 
development  for  plasma  heating,  and 
encourage  planning  and  design  for  the 
next  Tokamak  device,  TFCD,  both  at 
the  Oak  Ridge  Fusion  Engineering 
Design  Center  and  the  Princeton 
Plasma  Physics  Laboratory.  Tokamaks 
are  doughnut-shaped  devices,  for  ex- 
ample. TFTR  at  Princeton,  which  rep- 
resent the  most  promising  fusion  reac- 
tor concept  at  present.  The  committee 
also  added  $5  million  for  the  fusion 
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material  irradiation  test  (FMIT)  at 
Hanford,  to  encourage  cooperative  ef- 
forts with  the  Japanese  on  cost-shar- 
ing proposals  for  a  comprehensive 
fusion  materials  program  and  provided 
$3.5  million  for  research  on  compact, 
high-density  systems.  We  also  recom- 
mended $5.5  million  for  MFTF-B  the 
mainline  mirror  machine  at  Lawrence 
Livermore  Laboratory  with  supporting 
research  at  MIT. 

In  electric  energy  systems  and 
energy  storage  systems  the  committee 
added  a  total  of  $20  million  to  restore 
these  programs  to  roughly  fiscal  year 
1983  appropriations  levels.  The  com- 
mittee is  concerned  about  the  small 
DOE  staff  in  electric  energy  systems. 
Because  the  administration  continues 
to  present  going-out-of-business  budg- 
ets, the  committee  has  been  forced  to 
outline  fimding  very  specifically  for 
each  element  of  these  programs. 

In  the  nuclear  fission  R&D  which 
supports  the  uranium  enrichment  pro- 
gram, the  committee  supports  funding 
for  both  advanced  gas  centrifuge  and 
atomic  vapor  laser  isotope  separation 
(AVLIS).  The  committee  believes  that 
these  technologies  should  be  brought 
along  rapidly  to  assure  that  U.S.  prices 
will  be  competitive.  To  this  end.  our 
subcommittee  added  $11  million  to  ac- 
celerate development  of  set  V  centri- 
fuge machines  to  increase  the  power 
efficiency  for  the  GCEP  at  Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  genuine  high 
technology  bill  where  the  administra- 
tion's admirable  request  for  significant 
real  growth  in  basic  research  programs 
is  complemented  by  judicious  commit- 
tee add-ons  in  applied  research  and 
technology  development.  This  bill,  I 
believe,  represents  as  close  as  one  can 
come  to  a  broad  congressional  concen- 
sus on  implementation  of  energy  R&D 
policy.  The  funding  allows  for  a  strong 
national  research  effort  by  the  govern- 
ment, industry,  and  universities  all  the 
way  from  the  laboratory  bench  to  the 
threshold  of  product  commercializa- 
tion. This  bill  says  that  the  Federal 
Govenunent  still  has  a  role  in  technol- 
ogy development  and  yet  relies  on  the 
private  sector  to  fulfill  its  proper 
lower  risk  and  marketing  function. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  2587  as  a  vital  element  in  the 
congressional  high-tech  strategy. 

D  1600 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  action  taken  by  my  colleagues  on 
the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 


tee concerning  the  Clinch  River  breed- 
er reactor.  Before  addressing  the 
merits  of  the  committee  amendment, 
which  we  will  be  shortly  considering, 
and  its  effect  upon  the  continuation  of 
the  project,  I  would  like  to  acknowl- 
edge the  work  of  the  authors  of  the 
amendment,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia and  the  gentlelady  from  Rhode 
Island.  Through  their  efforts,  we  are 
presented  with  the  opportunity  to  im- 
plement the  intention  of  this  body  last 
December  and  end  the  taxpayers'  sub- 
sidy of  one  of  the  costliest  projects  in 
our  country's  history. 

In  December  1982,  although  this 
body,  in  considering  the  continuing 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1983,  voted  to 
eliminate  all  funding  for  Clinch  River 
for  fiscal  year  1983,  the  other  body,  by 
a  1-vote  margin,  decided  to  continue 
its  funding.  The  conference  committee 
approved  limited  funding  for  the 
project  and  required  the  Department 
of  Energy  to: 

Vigorously  explore  proposals  including  a 
reconsideration  of  the  orginial  cost-sharing 
arrangement,  that  would  reduce  Federal 
budget  requirements  for  the  Clinch  River 
project  or  project  alternative  and  secure 
greater  participation  from  the  private 
sector. 

The  committee  amendment  does  not 
displace  but  rather  strengthens  the 
conference  committee's  request. 

While  it  is  self-evident  that  the 
amendment  ends  all  Federal  funding 
of  Clinch  River  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
based  on  the  present  cost-sharing  ar- 
rangement, the  amendment  does  not 
foreclose  or  prejudice  the  adoption  of 
alternative  financing  for  Clinch  River. 
Instead,  it  encourages  the  securing  of 
alternative  financing  by  terminating 
continued  Federal  financing,  as  pro- 
vided under  the  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981.  until  alternative  fi- 
nancing is  approved  by  this  body.  If 
we  were  to  reject  this  amendment,  the 
incentive  to  obtain  alternative  financ- 
ing would  be  removed. 

As  a  member  of  the  authorizing  com- 
mitteee  for  this  project.  I  look  forward 
to  the  submission  of  alternative  fi- 
nancing legislation.  I  am  confident 
that  this  legislation  will  be  carefully 
considered  by  the  committee  without 
prejudice.  Therefore,  until  this  process 
is  completed,  further  appropriations 
of  taxpayers'  dollars  are  inappropriate 
and  wasteful. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy  Research  and 
Production.  I  would  like  to  make  sev- 
eral comments  concerning  the  portion 
of  the  bill  over  which  our  subcommit- 
tee has  jurisdiction. 

Our  subcommittee  held  comprehen- 
sive hearings  covering  the  administra- 
tion budget  request  and  carefully  ex- 
amined all  of  the  programs  which 
were  included  in  the  request,  and  also 
looked  at  several  which  were  not  pro- 
posed for  funding  in  the  coming  year. 


As  a  result  of  those  hearings  we  felt 
that  there  were  a  number  of  adjust- 
ments which  should  be  made  to  the 
Department's  request  to  reflect  appro- 
priate national  energy  priorities. 

There  were  some  programs  which 
the  Department  felt  were  ready  to 
move  forward  into  full  commercializa- 
tion which  we  feel  should  have  the 
benefit  of  additional  research  and  de- 
velopment activity.  One  major  exam- 
ple of  this  is  the  high  temperature 
gas-cooled  reactor,  known  as  the 
HTGR  program.  This  technology  may 
well  become  the  next  generation  of 
commercial  reactors  based  on  the  in- 
herent safety  in  the  design.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  tremendous  safety  mar- 
gins in  the  HTGR  over  present  gen- 
eration light  water  reactors  let  me 
point  out  that  at  Three  Mile  Island 
the  operators  had  less  than  2  min- 
utes—less than  120  seconds— in  which 
to  recognize  the  emergency,  to  identi- 
fy the  problem,  select  the  correct 
emergency  procedures,  and  to  act.  Had 
that  reactor  at  TMI  been  an  HTGR 
design  the  operators  would  have  had 
120  hours  to  which  to  act. 

Our  decision  to  continue  the  HTGR 
project  at  level  funding  is  merely  one 
example  of  the  care  which  our  sub- 
committee took  in  our  budget  review 
this  year.  We  held  11  days  of  subcom- 
mittee hearings.  1  day  of  subcommit- 
tee markup,  and  3  days  of  full  commit- 
tee consideration  before  we  brought 
this  bill  to  the  floor. 

Overall,  our  sul)Committee  brought 
forward  a  budget  recommendation 
which  totaled  $3,671  billion  as  com- 
pared to  a  budget  request  of  $3,589  bil- 
lion. That  is  an  increase  of  $77.8  mil- 
lion, or  2.1  percent. 

I  was  hopeful  that  we  would  have 
been  ab.e  to  have  kept  within  the 
budget  request  in  our  area  of  the  bill, 
and  could  have  maintained  overall 
level  funding.  I  supported  a  minority 
substitute  in  the  full  committee  which 
would  have  accomplished  just  that 
aim,  and  I  intend  to  support  a  similar 
substitute  today  when  it  is  offered. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentlelady  from  Ten- 
nessee who  chairs  the  subcommittee, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Florida  who 
chairs  the  full  committee  for  their 
many  courtesies  during  the  hearing 
and  markup  schedule.  I  would  also  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas,  the  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  full  committee,  for  his  help,  as- 
sistance, and  support  through  the  leg- 
islative process.  And  finally.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  staff  for  their  invalu- 
able help. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Boucher),  a 
member  of  the  conunittee. 

Mr.  BOUCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  2587.  authoriz- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 


of  Energy  for  fiscal  year  1984.  I  would 
like  to  commend  our  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  for  his  lead- 
ership in  bringing  this  legislation  to 
the  floor.  I  believe  this  bill  exemplifies 
our  commitment  to  maintain  a  viable 
and  balanced  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment program  as  we  strive 
toward  energy  independence,  while  si- 
multaneously adhering  to  the  call  for 
fiscal  stringency. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  and  con- 
gratulate my  colleagues  for  their  coop- 
eration on  the  DOE  fossil  energy  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1984.  Fossil  fuels, 
including  coal,  natural  gas,  and  oil.  are 
expected  to  supply  the  majority  of  the 
Nation's  energy  needs  well  into  the 
next  century,  and  yet  the  administra- 
tion's request  in  fossil  energy  R&D 
represented  a  56-percent  reduction 
from  the  fiscal  year  1983  appropriated 
level.  Our  Nation  will  look  increasing- 
ly to  coal  as  a  primary  source  of 
energy  as  other  conventional  supplies 
of  domestic  oil  and  gas  are  depleted, 
and  yet  coal  research  suffered  the  big- 
gest reduction  in  the  administration's 
request.  H.R.  2587  provides  authoriza- 
tion to  maintain  an  adequate  fossil 
energy  research  and  development  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  represent  a  district 
which  has  enormous  quantities  of  coal 
reserves  which  are  underutilized.  The 
ultimate  and  expanded  use  of  this  vast 
and  vital  energy  resource  is  strongly 
dependent  on  technologies  dealing 
with  coal  quality,  envirorunental  emis- 
sion, and  waste  disposal.  This  bill  pro- 
vides authorization  to  fund  R&D  pro- 
grams essential  to  upgrade  the  quality 
of  U.S.  coal  and  to  develop  critical 
cleanup  and  control  technologies  to 
the  point  where  industry  can  take 
over.  The  programs  suggested  by  this 
bill  will  help  us  to  improve  our  econo- 
my as  well  as  to  meet  our  energy  inde- 
pendence goals. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
assure  the  Members  that  H.R.  2587 
provides  support  for  research  and  de- 
velopment in  areas  that  are  vital  to 
our  energy  program  as  well  as  the  Na- 
tion's economy  without  ignoring  our 
very  real  concerns  for  fiscal  restraint. 

I  reiterate  my  full  support  of  H.R. 
2587  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove it. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  yielding  this  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  its  committee 
report,  the  Science  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended that  the  Department  of 
Energy  review  its  schedule  for  devel- 
opment of  the  new  gas  centrifuge 
technology  for  uranium  enrichment 
services.  The  committee  also  recom- 


mends that  funding  for  development 
of  the  most  advanced  of  the  centrifuge 
machines  be  increased  by  $11  million. 
The  legislation  now  before  the 
House  addresses  only  a  small  part  of 
the  Federal  uranium  enrichment  serv- 
ices program.  The  great  majority  of 
the  program  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  Science  Committee  bill,  because  it 
is  not  research  and  development  activ- 
ity. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
$11  million  increase  being  recommend- 
ed by  the  Science  Committee  for  accel- 
erated work  on  advanced  research  is 
not  intended  to  be  found  in  the  budget 
through  reprograming  or  other  shift- 
ing of  funds  from  non-R&D  activities. 
If  that  is  so,  the  increase  should  not 
interfere  with  the  Department's  cur- 
rent schedule  for  procurement  of  Set 
III  centrifuge  machines.  Could  the 
Chairman  of  the  Science  Conmiittee 
confirm  whether  my  understanding  is 
correct? 

n  1610 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  understand- 
ing of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  the 
understanding  that  I  also  share. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  the  information  being  request- 
ed by  the  Science  Committee  in  its 
report  on  H.R.  2587  regarding  the 
schedule  for  development  of  centri- 
fuge capacity  is  relevant  to  the  con- 
tinuing concern  of  the  Department 
and  the  Congress  that  the  uranium 
enrichment  services  remain  at  the 
forefront  of  technical  and  economic 
effectiveness  in  the  world  enrichment 
market.  Most  information  developed 
to  date  indicates  that  the  Depart- 
ment's current  plan  to  develop  and  im- 
plement set  III  enrichment  machines 
while  accelerating  set  IV  and  set  V  ma- 
chine development  is  the  wisest  course 
to  follow.  We  must  continue  assessing 
our  progress  as  new  technology  devel- 
opments occur,  however.  I  support 
such  a  study  and  I  look  forward  to  its 
conclusions. 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  are  considering  a  very  important 
piece  of  legislation.  The  decisions  we 
make  today  will  determine  our  energy 
options  for  the  future.  Will  we  contin- 
ue to  depend  upon  foreign  oil  imports 
for  our  energy  needs  in  the  next  cen- 
tury? Will  oil  even  be  available  if  we 
needed  it?  Can  we  attain  energy  inde- 
pendence as  a  nation?  And  will  we 
even  have  the  alternative  resource  op- 
tions available  for  that  independence? 
All  these  are  questions  we  are  directly 
addressing  by  our  vote  on  this  bill. 

I  want  to  commend  Chairman 
FoQOA.  Chairwoman  Lloyd,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  House  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  for  their 
long,  hard  work  on  this  bill.  More  than 
any  of  us.  they  understand  the  impor- 
tant decisions  we  face  today.  Their 
dedication  to  the  future  energy  needs 


of  our  Nation  is  farsighted  and  en- 
lightened. 

I  was  pleased  that  the  committee  en- 
dorsed higher  funding  for  our  Nation's 
magnetic  fusion  program.  Adding  a 
total  of  $33  million,  the  committee  has 
reaffirmed  the  goals  of  the  U.S.  mag- 
netic fusion  effort:  1983  was  a  year  of 
milestones  in  magnetic  fusion  re- 
search. With  the  support  of  the  com- 
mittee and  this  body,  1984  can  be  just 
as  important. 

We  have  completed  construction  on 
the  Tokamak  facility  in  Princeton. 
N.J.,  and  that  machine  reached 
plasma  late  last  year.  The  mirror 
fusion  facility  in  Livermore,  Calif.,  is 
beginning  its  major  construction 
phase,  and  the  scientists  successfully 
tested  the  giant  ying-yang  magnets  to 
be  used  in  that  facility.  We  have  gone 
much  further  in  our  pursuit  of  mag- 
netic fusion  in  the  last  year,  than  in 
perhaps  any  year  previously.  We  must 
continue  to  press  toward  higher  goals. 
The  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  support 
the  committee  bill.  Earlier  this  year,  I 
testified  before  Chairman  Lloyd's  sub- 
committee on  the  issue  of  magnetic 
fusion.  I  include  my  testimony  below. 

We  need  this  program.  We  need  ex- 
tensive energy  research  in  all  areas. 
We  must  vote  for  H.R.  2387.  The  testi- 
mony follows: 

Testimony  of  Hon.  Portney  H.  Stark.  Jr. 
Before  the  House  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy  Subcommittee  on   Energy   Research 
AND  Production.  March  17,  1983 
Madam  Chairman,  it  is  indeed  a  pleasure, 
to  once  again  appear  before  your  Commit- 
tee and  address  the  important  issue  of  mag- 
netic fusion  energy  research.  I  want  to  com- 
mend you  and  the  other  Members  of  this 
Committee  on  the  fine  work  that  you  have 
done  in  this  area.  Your  additions  to  last 
year's  budget  helped  preserve  our  nation's 
magnetic  fusion  effort. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  1982  can  be  termed 
an  overwhelming  success  in  realizing  our 
goals  in  magnetic  fusion.  The  Tokamak 
Fusion  Test  Reactor  at  Princeton  completed 
construction,  and  most  importantly,  was 
successful  in  reaching  plasma  just  before 
Christmas.  In  addition,  the  Magnetic  Fusion 
Test  Facility  in  Livermore  has  proceeded 
into  its  construction  phase,  and  last  Febru- 
ary had  a  successful  test  of  their  large 
"ying-yang"  magnet,  one  of  two  that  will 
become  a  part  of  METF-B. 

Unfortunately,  however,  all  has  not  been 
bright  on  the  fusion  front.  Funding,  even 
with  this  Committees  increases  last  year, 
has  not  been  what  we  envisioned  in  1980 
with  the  passage  of  the  Magnetic  Fusion 
Engineering  Act,  and  all  of  the  fusion  pro- 
grams are  suffering  as  a  result.  Because  of 
these  program  cutback,  and  project  delays, 
our  ability  to  evaluate  comparable  alterna- 
tives in  fusion  research  has  been  greatly  re- 
duced, and  consequently,  the  next  phase  re- 
actor has  been  postponed  indefinitely.  Most 
importantly,  however,  we  have  still  not  re- 
ceived a  program  plan  from  the  Department 
of  Energy.  And  this,  I  believe,  hinders  us 
the  most. 

The  budget  proposal  submitted  by  the 
President  this  year  is  an  increase  from  the 
continuing  resolution,  but  even  with  this  in- 
crease, some  dramatic  cutbacks  have  to  be 
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made.  The  greatest  loss  under  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  is  the  total  elimination  of 
funding  for  the  Elmo  Bumpy  Torus-P 
project.  Although  this  project  is  well  behind 
our  two  lead  concepts,  tokamaks  and  mir- 
rors, it  has  shown  a  great  deal  of  promise. 
In  addition,  it  was  one  of  the  few  projects 
being  developed  with  full  participation  and 
partial  funding  from  private  industry.  The 
loss  of  this  project  means  more  than  the 
loss  of  a  promising  magnetic  fusion  alterna- 
tive concept;  it  cuts  short  an  attempt  to  ac- 
tively and  effectively  involve  private  indus- 
try in  the  development  of  magnetic  fusion 
energy.  If  our  ultimate  goal  is  to  be  com- 
mercialization of  fusion,  and  I  believe  it 
should  be.  we  should  be  encouraging,  not 
discouraging,  private  industry  involvement. 

As  the  Congressman  who  represents  the 
Lawrence  Uvermore  National  Laboratory, 
and  its  employees,  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
the  Laboratory  is  moving  ahead  in  bringing 
private  industry  into  the  development  of 
the  MFTF-B  project  at  Livermore.  They  are 
scheduled  to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the 
design  and  development  of  st>ecif ic  parts  for 
MPTF-B  very  soon.  This  is  a  giant  step 
ahead,  and  we  should  do  all  we  can  to  fur- 
ther these  goals.  We  are  not  encouraging  in- 
dustry participation  by  showing  our  willing- 
ness to  cancel  important  projects  like  EBT- 
P. 

By  eliminating  EBT-P  we  are  basically 
limiting  ourselves  to  the  two  lead  concepts, 
that  is,  tokamaks  and  mirrors,  in  the  deci- 
sion about  the  next  level  reactor  we  are 
going  to  build.  And  we  must  keep  in  mind 
that  even  the  mirror  concept  is  approxi- 
mately three  years  behind  the  tokamak  con- 
cept. To  adequately  assess  our  alternative 
options,  we  should  be  pursuing  them  at  a 
much  accelerated  pace.  Therefore,  limiting 
our  options  at  this  point  would  be  unwise 
and  self-defeating.  As  I  am  sure  you  know, 
Madame  Chairman,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  has  recently  completed  a  draft  report 
for  you  and  me,  and  this  very  issue  was  ad- 
dressed. GAO  states,  ".  .  .,  experts  including 
the  National  Academy  of  Science's  Research 
Council,  are  .  .  .  questioning  whether  DOE 
is  adequately  pursuing  alternative  concepts 
so  that  options  are  available  when  the  deci- 
sion is  made  to  construct  the  next  level  re- 
actor." And  the  report  further  states: 

"Both  the  National  Academy  of  Science 
and  DOE'S  Magnetic  Fusion  Advisory  Com- 
mittee have  recommended  that  the  mirror 
concept  be  pursued  vigorously  so  that  it  can 
provide  a  development  option  as  the  (Mag- 
netic Fusion  Engineering  Act  of  1980)  in- 
tended. Unless  this  occurs  DOE  may  be  pre- 
maturely commiting  itself  to  the  tokamak 
concept  for  commercial  development  before 
it  has  had  the  opportunity  to  adequately 
assess  the  advantages  and  other  concepts." 

So  although  the  MFTF-B  funding  is  ade- 
quate this  year,  past  funding  levels  have 
placed  it  well  behind  tokamaks.  By  also  cut- 
ting, and  then  eliminating  EBT-P,  we  may 
have  put  ourselves  into  a  straightjacket 
with  regard  to  our  options.  I  don't  think 
that  that  helps  anyone.  If  commercializa- 
tion is  to  be  our  goal,  we  must  examine  all 
the  alternatives,  and  move  ahead  with  the 
best  and  most  promising. 

Finally,  I  believe  we  have  waited  long 
enough  for  the  program  plan  from  DOE  for 
magnetic  fusion.  This  is  the  third  year  that 
the  Administration  has  submitted  budgets 
in  magnetic  fusion  well  below  those  envi- 
sioned by  the  Magnetic  Fusion  Engineering 
Act.  Obviously  program  changes  have  been 
made,  but  Congress  has  yet  to  receive  an  up- 
dated program  plan.  The  GAO  further 
states  in  the  recent  report: 


"Because  DOE  plans  to  deviate  signifi- 
cantly from  the  fusion  energy  development 
strategy  set  forth  in  the  act,  it  is  particular- 
ly important  that  a  comprehensive  program 
management  plan  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  plan  is  needed  to  explain  and  Jus- 
tify DOE'S  evolving  fusion  development  pro- 
gram. The  plan  should  also  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  act,  and  should  have  the 
flexibility  to  respond  to  changing  budgetary 
conditions." 

In  closing,  I  want  to  again  thank  you, 
Madam  Chairman,  and  the  Members  of 
your  Committee  for  their  continued  interest 
and  involvement  in  the  research  and  devel- 
opment of  magnetic  fusion.  Each  time  I 
make  an  appearance  here  before  your  Com- 
mittee we  are  one  step  closer  to  realizing 
our  goal  of  commercialization  of  fusion 
energy,  and  with  that,  our  own  national 
energy  independence.  Let  us  not  lose  sight 
of  those  goals  after  coming  so  far.  Now  is 
not  the  time  to  cut  back,  but  the  time  to  ac- 
tively move  ahead.  I  look  to  this  Committee 
to  guide  us  to  our  goals  in  fusion  energy.* 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  H.R.  2587.  Once  again,  I 
wish  to  congratulate  our  committee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  PoQUA),  on  putting  together  an 
excellent  and  thoughtful  nonnuclear 
R&D  program  in  the  face  of  continu- 
ing refusal  by  the  administration  to 
take  these  technologies  seriously. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  see  the 
Stirling  engine  and  the  second  auto- 
motive gas  turbine  restored  to  the  ve- 
hicle energy  research  program.  These 
are  technologies  that  the  American 
automobile  manufacturers  are  not 
willing  to  pursue  on  their  own,  but 
which  offer  a  high  potential  reward  to 
the  Nation  in  terms  of  energy  efficien- 
cy, fuel  diversity,  and  environmental 
protection.  The  Stirling  engine  con- 
tractor, in  particular,  has  met  or  ex- 
ceeded all  program  goals,  has  shown 
excellent  progress  in  overcoming  tech- 
nical problems  such  as  weight  and  seal 
leaks,  and  has  been  consistently  com- 
mended by  DOE  for  excellent  per- 
formance. 

In  the  buildings  area  we  have  the 
potential  to  cut  our  use  of  primary 
energy  by  nearly  40  percent  by  the 
year  2000,  and  to  have  more  than  20 
percent  of  what  is  left  supplied  by  re- 
newable energy  sources.  But  we  can 
not  do  it  all  with  today's  technology. 
We  need  new  materials  such  as  selec- 
tive coatings  and  phase  change  storage 
and  new  building  techniques  such  as 
passive  cooling  and  daylighting  de- 
signs. We  also  need  better  tools  to  pre- 
dict building  energy  use  and  better 
measurements  of  actual  energy  con- 
sumption in  real,  occupied  buildings.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  committee's  budg- 
ets for  building  systems  and  solar 
building  energy  research  provide  for 
substantial  increases  in  these  program 
areas. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  see  that  our  re- 
newable energy  technology  projects, 
such  as  the  MOD-5  wind  machines, 
the  parabolic  dish  solar  electric  sys- 
tems, the  near  term  photovoltaic 
arrays   and   the   biomass   gasification 


and  liquefaction  test  facilities  have  all 
been  restored  in  the  budget.  These 
technologies  will  not  only  improve  our 
energy  self-sufficiency:  they  will  also 
increase  the  competitiveness  of  Ameri- 
can industry  in  world  energy  markets. 

In  sum,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good 
budget,  one  that  we  can  be  proud  of.  It 
is  not  perfect— in  fact  it  contains  too 
much  nuclear  and  too  little  solar  and 
conservation  for  my  taste— but  it  is  a 
sound  program  which  restores  some 
elements  of  balance  and  sanity  to  our 
Nation's  energy  research  agenda.  I  rec- 
ommend my  colleagues'  support  for 
this  bill.* 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  bill  represents  a  strong  com- 
mittee position  on  research  and  tech- 
nology development.  It  is  a  renewed 
commitment  to  a  balanced  energy 
R&D  program  which  our  committee 
has  sought  as  a  middle  ground  posi- 
tion since  the  beginning  of  the  last 
Congress. 

The  committee  recommendations  in 
the  nonnuclear  energy  programs  are 
carefully  thought  out  and  defensible.  I 
think  that  our  chairman,  Mr.  Puqua, 
who  chairs  the  Energy  Development 
and  Applications  Subcommittee,  has 
done  a  solid  job  of  providing  funds  for 
programs  which  support  the  develop- 
ment of  strong  technology  bases  in  the 
fossil,  solar,  and  conservation  pro- 
grams. Strong  incentives  for  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  provide  investment  to 
carry  out  these  risky  R&D  programs 
simply  do  not  exist.  The  recommended 
add-ons  in  these  areas  are  for  priority 
items. 

The  highest  priority  increases  from 
my  point  of  view  were  made  in  mag- 
netic fusion  by  the  Energy  Research 
and  I*roduction  Subcommittee  chaired 
by  Mrs.  Lloyd.  She  recommended  tai- 
lored add-ons  which  our  subcommittee 
adopted  and  which  were  sustained  at 
full  committee.  These  recommenda- 
tions added  $33  million  to  the  $467 
million  DOE  request  for  magnetic 
fusion  energy.  This  $33  million  is  high- 
leverage  funding  intended  to  address  a 
strong  thrust  which  I  have  pursued 
and  encouraged  since  I  came  to  Con- 
gress. My  chief  interest  here  is  to  cata- 
lyze the  growing  industrial  involve- 
ment in  the  program  such  that  the  re- 
actor engineering  developm.ent  can  go 
forward  even  though  fusion  proof-of- 
principle  has  not  yet  been  demonstrat- 
ed. We  cannot  allow  the  fusion  pro- 
gram to  slip  into  low  gear  with  solely  a 
scientific  emphasis  through  a  policy  of 
flat  funding.  Such  an  approach  simply 
holds  back  our  best  industrial  and  lab- 
oratory people  rather  than  unleashing 
them  to  pursue  reactor  systems  stud- 
ies and  related  technology  such  as  new 
plasma  heating  concepts.  The  breeder 
reactor  program  and  fusion  have 
reached  different  phases,  but  they 
both  promise  limitless  supplies  of  elec- 
tricity and  must  be  supported  in  a  way 


that  retains  and  augments  the  out- 
standing industrial  and  laboratory  in- 
frastructures which  have  been  erected 
to  date. 

In  nuclear  fission  R&D.  the  commit- 
tee made  just  several  funding  in- 
creases, notably  for  the  high  tempera- 
ture gas-cooled  reactor  and  advanced 
centrifuge  development.  The  adminis- 
tration has  insisted  on  zeroing  the 
HTGR  while  the  conmiittee  strongly 
supports  it  as  the  only  nuclear  reactor 
concept  which  can  produced  high- 
grade  heat  as  well  as  electricity. 

The  funding  for  the  breeder  technol- 
ogy and  fuel  cycle  programs  is  aimed 
at  providing  a  development  base  for 
the  prototype  plant  which  the  private 
sector  will  construct  beyond  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  project 
(CRBRP).  The  CRBRP  funding  and 
merits  will  be  considered  in  separate 
legislation  and  I  am  looking  forward  to 
a  solid  alternative  financing  plan 
which  is  to  be  proposed  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  strongly  support 
H.R.  2587  because  it  is  an  investment 
in  progress  aimed  at  improving  our 
citizens'  quality  of  life  decades  from 
now.  I  urge  its  adoption. 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
the  years  I  was  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Energy  Development 
and  Applications  Subcommittee,  I  was 
extremely  impressed  with  the  ad- 
vances made  in  many  alternative 
energy  sources  and  technologies.  Fol- 
lowing the  energy  crisis  of  the  seven- 
ties and  foreign  oil  supply  interrup- 
tions, we  made  a  concerted  effort  to 
help  make  the  United  States  less  de- 
pendent on  foreign  oil. 

Among  the  most  promising  of  the 
new  technologies  is  the  Stirling 
engine.  The  use  of  alternative  fuels  to 
run  the  Stirling  engine  is  one  of  the 
most  important  developments  in  the 
evolution  of  the  automobile.  To  run  a 
car  on  something  other  than  petrole- 
um, which  we  will  eventually  rim  out 
of.  is  an  absolute  necessity. 

When  the  Stirling  engine  was  first 
started,  there  was  doubt  it  could  run 
on  a  variety  of  liquid  fuels.  Today. 
Stirling  engine  test  vehicles  are  oper- 
ating interchangeably  without  difficul- 
ty on  several  different  liquid  fuels. 

There  is  also  evidence  that  manufac- 
turers of  automotive  and  truck  engines 
are  showing  interest  in  the  Stirling 
engine.  General  Motors.  Cummins 
Engine  Co..  and  John  Deere  Corp. 
have  all  requested  engines  to  test. 

At  this  time,  when  the  United  States 
is  the  leader  in  developing  new  tech- 
nology, we  should  continue  our  sup- 
port of  the  Stirling  engine.  It  is  a  very 
promising  alternative  for  the  future.* 
•  Mr.  NELSON  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  the  DOE  authorization 
as  reported  out  of  committee. 

With  the  current  problems  this 
country  is  experiencing  in  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  fuels— solar,  geo- 


thermal,  and  so  forth— it  is  imperative 
that  this  legislation  be  passed  with  the 
proposed  funding  intact. 

A  cut  would  simply  throw  a  monkey 
wrench  in  the  gears  that  are  now 
slowly  beginning  to  roll,  providing  the 
needed  alternatives  to  our  dependence 
on  foreign  oil. 

Programs  that  should  be  continued 
and  will  be  continued  in  the  fimding 
as  reported  out  of  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  include  solar 
energy  studies,  R&D,  wind  energy  sys- 
tems, biomass  energy  technology,  and 
ocean  energy  systems,  fuel  cells  tech- 
nology advancements,  and  a  large  rec- 
ommended increase— approximately 
$150  million— in  fossil  energy  advance- 
ments. 

The  Department  of  Energy  has 
played  a  most  important  role  in  the 
leading  of  advtmcements  of  alternative 
fuel  supplies.  E^fer  since  the  Arab  oil 
embargo  in  the  early  seventies,  Ameri- 
cans have  seen  and  felt  firsthand  the 
stranglehold  that  can  threaten  our 
economic  security. 

We  catmot  allow  this  to  happen 
again. 

With  the  support  of  this  legislation 
the  United  States  can  again  proceed  to 
lead  in  energy  development.* 
•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  2587,  author- 
izing appropriations  for  DOE  civilian 
research  and  development  activities 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
chairman  of  the  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Committee,  for  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  floor.  I  feel  it  is  a  balanced  ap- 
proach toward  our  national  energy  re- 
search priorities,  and  will  maintain  an 
effective,  ongoing  program  to  enhance 
our  energy  security  at  this  particularly 
crucial  time  when  budget  constraints 
and  other  factors  may  be  undermining 
these  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  most  Members 
would  agree  that  the  recent  drop  in 
world  oil  prices  is  a  temporary  aberra- 
tion and  should  not  deter  the  desire  to 
reduce  dependence  on  foreign  petrole- 
um sources.  I  would  also  hope  that 
those  in  the  administration  would 
share  this  view.  Yet,  in  several  key 
areas,  including  funding  to  promote 
utilization  of  the  Nation's  abundant 
coal  resources,  the  administration's 
budget  requests  are  inadequate.  This 
legislation  corrects  this  and  provides 
for  an  ongoing  fossil  energy  R&D  pro- 
gram consistent  with  fiscal  year  1983 
appropriations.  There  are  many  viable 
innovative  fossil  energy  technologies 
that  clearly  offer  great  promise,  in- 
cluding, for  example,  fuel  cells,  which 
may  yield  up  to  85  percent  capture  of 
the  available  energy  in  the  fuel 
sources.  Continued  fossil  energy  R&D 
efforts  will  insure  increased  and  envi- 
ronmentally acceptable  use  of  coal, 
and  also  expand  the  availability  of  do- 
mestic gas  and  petroleum  resources. 


On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  the  ad- 
ministration has  correctly  proposed 
aggressive  programs  in  the  supporting 
research  and  technical  analysis,  and 
general  science  and  research  areas, 
and  this  legislation  supports  its  pro- 
posals fully.  These  include  frontier  sci- 
entific work  in  the  fields  of  nuclear 
physics,  high  energy  physics,  and  basic 
energy  sciences.  I  find  the  funding  for 
the  National  Center  for  Advanced  Ma- 
terials within  the  basic  energy  sciences 
program  to  be  particularly  relevant. 
But,  in  general,  I  feel  the  major  con- 
tribution of  these  programs  is  in  wid- 
ening the  scope  of  our  knowledge, 
which  contributes  to  our  technological 
strength  and  to  the  intellectual  capital 
our  society  possesses. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  enthusiastically 
support  this  legislation,  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  it.« 
•  Mr.  RAHAT.Ti.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  2587,  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Energy.  I 
am  particularly  pleased  with  the  bill's 
fiscal  year  1984  fossil  energy  research 
and  development  authorization  of 
$310.4  million. 

I  find  the  administration's  coal  R&D 
request— which  accounts  for  the  lion's 
share  of  the  fossil  energy  budget— for 
the  Department  of  Energy  of  $97  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1984  unacceptable. 
I  just  cannot  believe  we  will  let  the 
fossil  energy  budget  at  DOE  decline 
from  22  percent  of  the  technology 
budget  in  fiscal  year  1981  to  7  percent 
as  the  administration  proposes  in  its 
fiscal  year  1984  request.  Today,  we  are 
striking  a  blow  for  America's  energy 
independence  by  providing  an  ade- 
quate authorization  for  coal  R&D. 

The  benefits  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment activities  funded  under  this 
program  cannot  be  understated.  For 
those  who  are  concerned  over  acid 
rain,  I  say  to  them,  support  funding 
for  coal  R&D.  For  those  who  wish  to 
provide  consumers  with  low-cost  elec- 
tricity, I  say  support  coal  R&D.  For 
those  who  wish  to  protect  the  health 
and  safety  of  our  coal  labor  force  and 
to  increase  mine  productivity,  I  say 
support  coal  R&D.  For  those  who 
want  to  secure  America's  energy  secu- 
rity, I  again  say,  fund  coal  R&D. 

This  legislation  will  send  a  strong 
message  to  the  administration  that  we 
will  not  forsake  the  promise  America's 
vast  coal  reserves  hold  for  our  present 
and  future  energy  security.  With  con- 
tinued research  into  new  technologies, 
coal  will  be  burned  even  cleaner  and 
more  economically  than  it  is  today.  As 
coal  combustion  technologies  advance, 
we  will  insure  an  even  greater  demand 
for  this  energy  source— something  I 
am  sure  the  32  percent  of  the  coal 
labor  force  currently  unemployed  can 
appreciate. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Conunittee  on  Science  and 
Technology,  Don  Fuqua,  for  bringing 
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this  measure  to  the  floor.  In  addition. 
I  applaud  the  efforts  of  Marilyn 
Lloyd  and  my  colleague  from  a  neigh- 
boring district.  Rick  Boocher,  for 
their  efforts  in  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  the  coal  R&D  budget  at 
DOE.* 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  2587 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of 
Energy  Civilian  Research  and  Development 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1984". 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Sbc.  2.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  in  accord- 
ance with  section  660  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  for  operating  ex- 
penses for  the  following  research  and  devel- 
opment programs: 

(1)  Fossil  energy.  $303,890,000; 

(2)  Energy  conservation.  $132,380,000; 

(3)  Energy  supply  research  and  develop- 
ment: 

(A)  Solar  energy.  $197,350,000; 

(B)  Geothermal  energy.  $29,953,000; 

(C)  Nuclear  fission.  $491,822,000; 

(D)  Magnetic  fusion.  $425,700,000: 

(E)  Electric  energy  systems,  $20,702,000; 
(P)  Energy  storage  systems.  $25,200,000; 
(G)  Basic  energy  sciences  and  supporting 

research,  including  energy  science  advanced 
computation,  energy  research  analysis,  uni- 
versity research  support,  university  research 
instrumentation,  and  advisory  and  oversight 
program  direction.  $318,569,000; 

<H)  Environmental  research  and  develop- 
ment. $253,225,000;  and 

(I)  Policy  and  management,  energy  re- 
search, $515,000; 

(4)  Geothermal  resources  development 
fund,  $2,100,000; 

(5)  General  science  and  research, 
$479,750,000;  and 

(6)  Uranium  enrichment: 

(A)  Advanced  isotope  separation  technolo- 
gy, $59,900,000;  and 

(B)  Gas  centrifuge  process  development 
and  demonstration,  $117,400,000. 

PLANT  AND  CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT 

Sec.  3.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  in  accord- 
ance with  section  660  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  for  the  acquisition 
and  fabrication  of  capital  equipment  not  re- 
lated to  construction  for  the  following  re- 
search and  development  programs: 

(1)  Fossil  energy.  $1,500,000; 

(2)  Energy  conservation.  $750,000; 

(3)  Energy  supply  research  and  develop- 
ment: 

(A)  Basic  energy  sciences  and  supporting 
research,  $24,280,000; 

(B)  Nuclear  fission,  $31,160,000; 

(C)  Magnetic  fusion.  $37,800,000; 

(D)  Electric  energy  systems.  $500,000: 

(E)  Energy  storage  systems,  $500,000;  and 

(F)  Environmental  research  and  develop- 
ment. $13,125,000. 


(4)  General  science  and  research, 
$62,800,000;  and 

(5)  Uranium  enrichment: 

(A)  Advanced  isotope  separation  technolo- 
gy. $9,500,000;  and 

(B)  Gas  centrifuge  process  development 
and  demonstration,  $3,400,000. 

PRIOR  YEAR  CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  4.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  in  accord- 
ance with  section  660  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  for  plant  and  cap- 
ital equipment  (including  planning,  con- 
struction, acquisition,  and  modification  of 
facilities,  including  land  acquisition)  for  the 
following  prior  year  research  and  develop- 
ment projects: 

( 1 )  Fossil  energy: 

(A)  Project  numbered  82-F-506,  Surface 
Water  Containment  and  Wastewater  Treat- 
ment Facility,  Pittsburgh  Energy  Technolo- 
gy Center.  Bruceton,  Pennsylvania, 
$1,040,000,  for  a  total  authorization  of 
$3,000,000;  and 

(B)  Project  numbered  83-F-501, 
Wastewater  Treatment  Facility,  Morgan- 
town,  West  Virginia,  $2,000,000,  for  a  total 
authorization  of  $5,300,000; 

(2)  General  science: 

(A)  Project  numbered  81-E-218,  Tevatron 

I.  Fermi  National  Accelerator  Laboratory, 
Batavia,  Illinois.  $20,000,000.  for  a  total  au- 
thorization of  $58,000,000;  and 

(B)  Project  numbered  82-E-206.  Tevatron 

II,  Fermi  National  Accelerator  Laboratory. 
Batavia.  Illinois.  $13,000,000.  for  a  total  au- 
thorization of  $37,000,000; 

(3)  Nuclear  fission: 

(A)  Project  numbered  83-N-334,  Safe- 
guards and  security  assessment  improve- 
ments, Argonne  National  Laboratory-West. 
INEL,  Idaho,  $1,000,000,  for  a  total  authori- 
zation of  $1,400,000; 

(B)  Project  numbered  78-6-E,  Energy 
Technology  Engineering  Center,  facility 
modifications,  Santa  Susana,  California, 
$5,000,000,  for  a  total  authorization  of 
$32,800,000;  and 

(C)  Project  numbered  78-6-C.  Safety  Re- 
search Experiment  Facilities.  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory-West,  INEL,  Idaho, 
$1,100,000,  for  a  total  authorization  of 
$44,300,000; 

(4)  Magnetic  fusion: 

(A)  Project  numbered  78-3- A,  Mirror 
Fusion  Test  Facility-B,  Lawrence  Livermore 
National  Laboratory,  California, 

$30,000,000,  for  a  total  authorization  of 
$229,058,000;  and 

(5)  Supporting  research: 

(A)  Project  numbered  80-ES-ll.  Idaho 
Laboratory  Facility.  Idaho  National  Engi- 
neering Laboratory,  Idaho.  $1,062,000.  for  a 
total  authorization  of  $18,000,000; 

(B)  Project  numbered  81-E-325,  Energy 
Technology  Laboratory,  Sandia  National 
Laboratories,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
$1,600,000,  for  a  total  authorization  of 
$13,600,000; 

<C)  Project  numbered  82-E-301.  300  area 
critical  utilities  upgrading.  Richland.  Wash- 
ington, $4,400,000.  for  a  total  authorization 
of  $11,600,000; 

(D)  Project  numbered  82-E-302,  Security 
Facility.  Argonne  National  Laboratory.  Ar- 
gonne. Illinois.  $2,300,000.  for  a  total  au- 
thorization of  $7,000,000; 

(E)  Project  numbered  82-E-305,  Traffic 
safety  improvements,  Richland,  Washing- 
ton. $800,000,  for  a  total  authorization  of 
$6,200,000; 

(P)  Project  numbered  83-E-308,  Rehabili- 
tate    power     systems,     various     locations. 


$7,988,000,  for  a  total  authorization  of 
$12,988,000; 

(G)  Project  numbered  83-E-30fl,  Electron- 
ics Facility,  Argonne  National  Laboratory. 
Argonne,  Illinois,  $4,150,000,  for  a  total  au- 
thorization of  $6,350,000: 

(H)  Project  numbered  83-E-310.  Utility  re- 
placements and  upgrade,  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional Laboratory,  Upton,  New  York, 
$7,500,000,  for  a  total  authorization  of 
$8,800,000;  and 

(I)  Project  numbered  83-E-311.  Laborato- 
ry Emergency  Response  Center,  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory,  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee, 
$2,200,000.  for  a  total  authorization  of 
$4,200,000. 

NEW  CONSTHnCTION 

Sec.  5.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  in  accord- 
ance with  section  660  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  for  plant  and  cap- 
ital equipment  (including  planning,  con- 
struction, acquisition,  and  modification  of 
facilities,  including  land  acquisition)  for  the 
following  new  research  and  development 
projects: 

(1)  Fossil  energy: 

(A)  Project  numbered  84-PE-lOl,  General 
plant  projects  for  energy  technology  cen- 
ters, various  locations,  $2,000,000; 

(2)  Solar  energy: 

(A)  Project  numbered  84-CS-102.  Five 
Megawatt  Photovoltaics  Plant,  Phase  11, 
Sacramento  Municipal  Utility  District. 
Herald,  California,  $1,500,000; 

(3)  Energy  conservation: 

(A)  Project  numbered  84-CS-lOl.  High 
Temperature  Materials  Laboratory,  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory.  Oak  Ridge,  Ten- 
nessee. $9,000,000; 

(4)  Environment: 

(A)  Project  numbered  84-ER-134.  General 
plant  projects,  biological  and  environmental 
research,  various  locations,  $1,000,000; 

(5)  General  science: 

(A)  I»roject  numbered  84-ER-I33,  Stan- 
ford linear  collider,  Stanford  Linear  Acceler- 
ator Center.  Stanford,  California, 
$40,000,000; 

(B)  Project  numbered  84-ER-I31,  Acceler- 
ator improvement  projects,  high  energy 
physics,  various  locations,  $9,000,000; 

(C)  Project  numbered  84-ER-132,  General 
plant  projects,  high  energy  physics,  various 
locations,  $7,000,000; 

(D)  Project  numbered  84-ER-121,  Acceler- 
ator improvement  projects,  nuclear  physics, 
various  locations,  $3,500,000; 

(E)  Project  numbered  84-ER-122,  General 
plant  projects,  nuclear  physics,  various  loca- 
tions. $2,200,000;  and 

(F)  Project  numbered  84-ER-llO.  Univer- 
sity accelerator  upgrade  project  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  and  Yale  University, 
Seattle,  Washington,  and  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, $8,000,000; 

(6)  SuppKtrting  research: 

(A)  Project  numbered  84-ER-lll.  Beam 
lines  and  support  area  construction.  Nation- 
al Synchrotron  Light  Source,  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory.  Upton,  New  York, 
$2,500,000; 

(B)  Project  numbered  84-ER-112,  Nation- 
al Center  for  Advanced  Materials.  Lawrence 
Berkeley  Laboratory,  Berkeley,  California, 
and  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center, 
Stanford,  California.  $20,900,000; 

(C)  Project  numbered  84-ER-141.  Acceler- 
ator improvements  and  modifications,  basic 
energy  sciences,  various  locations, 
$1,260,000; 


(D)  Project  numbered  84-ER-142,  General 
plant  projects,  basic  energy  sciences,  various 
locations.  $400,000; 

(E)  Project  numbered  84-ER-lOl.  Reha- 
bilitate old  town  area  utilities.  Lawrence 
Berkeley  Laboratory.  Berkeley.  California. 
$1,000,000; 

(P)  Project  numbered  84-ER-102.  Cooling 
water  facilities  restoration.  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory.  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee. 
$600,000; 

(G)  Project  numbered  84-ER-103,  Road 
repair,  various  locations,  $3,000,000;  and 

(H)  Project  numbered  84-ER-104.  Facili- 
ties support  project,  various  locations, 
$4,000,000; 

(7)  Nuclear  fission: 

(A)  Project  numbered  84-N-102.  Modifica- 
tions to  reactors,  various  locations, 
$1,000,000; 

(B)  Project  numbered  84-N-lOl.  General 
plant  projects,  nuclear  energy,  various  loca- 
tions, $4,000,000;  and 

(C)  Project  numbered  84-N-105,  General 
plant  projects,  conunercial  nuclear  waste 
management,  Richland,  Washington. 
$1,400,000; 

(8)  Magnetic  fusion: 

(A)  Project  numbered  84-ER-109.  General 
plant  projects,  magnetic  fusion,  various  lo- 
cations, $6,500,000; 

(9)  Uranium  enrichment  activities; 

(A)  Project  numbered  84-N-406,  General 
plant  projects,  advanced  isotope  separation 
technology,  various  locations.  $1,200,000; 
and 

(B)  Project  numbered  84-N-407,  Develop- 
ment/demonstration module  (design  only), 
Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  $2,400,000. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO 
AUTHORIZATIONS  POR  FISCAL  YEAR  1984 

Sec.  6.  (a)  No  funds  are  authorized  under 
this  Act  for  any  purpose  other  than  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration. 

(b)  With  respect  to  the  programs  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  under  this  Act. 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  supersede 
the  provisions  of  chapter  1  of  subtitle  A  of 
title  X  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981  relating  to  the  authoriza- 
tion of  Department  of  Energy  civilian  re- 
search and  development  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1984. 

(c)  None  of  the  amounts  authorized  by 
this  Act  are  provided  for  the  continuation 
or  termination  of  the  Clinch  River  Breeder 
reactor  project. 

Mr.  FUQUA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  on  page  2,  line  11, 
strike  "$491,822,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$495,822,000.  including  $2,000,000 
for  research,  development  program  to  de- 
contaminate the  W.  R.  Grace  site  and  vicini- 
ty properties  in  the  Wayne/Pequannock. 
New  Jersey  area": 

Mr.  FUQUA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  conunittee  amendment 


be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  on  page  74.  line  1, 
strike  "$31,160,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "$33,160,000": 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  next  committee  amend- 
ments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  on  page  6,  line 
17,  strike  "$1,600,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$3,600,000";  on  line  19,  strike 
"$13,600,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$15,600,000":  on  line  22,  strike  "$4,400,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$3,200,000";  on 
line  23,  strike  "$11,600,000"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$10,400,000";  strike  all  of  lines 
3  through  5  on  page  7,  and  reletter  the  suc- 
ceeding paragraphs  accordingly; 

Mr.  FUQUA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remaining  committee 
amendments,  except  the  last  amend- 
ment, be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  that  they  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
reflect  actions  of  the  committee. 

I  might  point  out  to  my  colleagues, 
this  does  not  involve  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  in  this  series  of 
amendments,  but  it  reflects  committee 
action  as  it  affects  the  numbers  in  the 
bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  last  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  On  page  11.  strike 
all  of  lines  4  through  6.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

(c)  No  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  Act.  or  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  1  of  subtitle  A  of 
title  X  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981  which  relate  to  fiscal  year 
1984,  for  the  continuation  or  termination  of 
the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  Project, 
except  to  such  extent  as  may  be  specifically 
provided  by  legislation  enacted  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  FUQUA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    FUQUA.   Mr.    Chairman,    this  . 
amendment  reflects  the  action  of  the 
committee  and  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  chairman  in  offering  this 
amendment  does  not  intend  to  preju- 
dice a  further  vote  in  the  committee  or 
in  the  House  on  alternative  financing 
for  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor 
project;  but  in  the  spirit  of  compro- 
mise, it  simply  provides  that  further 
authorization  be  contingent  upon  the 
approval  of  a  satisfactory  cost-sharing  ■ 
agreement  with  the  utility  industry. 

So  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the  chair- 
man would  reemphasize  the  spirit  of 
fairness  in  which  he  understands  the 
amendment  was  originally  offered  in 
committee  and  assure  me  that  it  was 
not  intended  to  be  prejudicial. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 
Mrs.  LLOYD.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.    BROWN    of    California.    Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  and 
the  author  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  was  adopt- 
ed in  the  committee  by  a  vote  of  24  to 
16.  as  I  recall.  It  was  intended  to  re- 
flect a  compromise  within  the  commit- 
tee with  regard  to  the  continuation  of 
the  Clinch  River  reactor,  expressing 
the  views  that  the  House  has  support- 
ed in  the  past  that  if  the  project  is  to 
continue,  it  should  be  subject  to  a  new 
funding  arrangement  in  which  there 
was  a  cost-sharing  agreement  with  pri- 
vate industry. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  is 
intended  to  reflect  the  fact  that  if  a 
suitable  cost-sharing  agreement  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  the  project 
could  go  forward;  but  that  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  cost-sharing  agreement  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  that  the 
project  would  not  go  forward  in  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

I  recognize  that  this  is  not  complete- 
ly satisfactory  either  to  the  supporters 
of  Clinch  River  or  to  the  more  ada- 
mant opponents  of  Clinch  River  in  the 
sense  that  those  who  support  Clinch 
River  would  prefer  to  go  ahead  with- 
out any  change  in  the  cost  sharing. 
Those  who  oppose  Clinch  River  would 
like  to  have  it  killed  regardless  of 
whether  there  is  a  new  cost-sharing 
agreement. 

This  is  one  form  of  a  compromise.  It 
is  not  the  form  that  some  Members, 
including  the  chairman,  would  have 
preferred,  but  it  seemed  to  represent 
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the  views  of  a  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee. 

Now,  in  view  of  the  considerable  his- 
tory of  Clinch  River  and  the  desire  of 
many  Members  to  feel  that  they  have 
had  a  hand  in  either  putting  the  nail 
in  the  coffin  of  the  project  or  giving  it 
a  new  lease  on  life,  as  the  case  may  be, 
I  have  been  aslced  to  consider  request- 
ing a  rollcall  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment. I  am  inclined  to  do  so,  although 
I  am  not  adamant  about  it;  but  I  ex- 
press these  views  so  that  the  chairman 
will  be  aware  of  my  position.  I  will 
object  to  a  voice  vote  on  the  grounds 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
an  aye  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

D  1620 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  a  couple  of  questions. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  chairman 
for  the  very  fair  hearings  that  we  have 
had  on  this  particular  amendment  and 
on  this  entire  bill  in  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology.  But  I  do  have 
a  question  or  two  that  I  would  like  to 
ask. 

I  wondered  if  we  are  expected  to 
have  some  hearings  on  the  cost-shar- 
ing plan  to  be  presented  by  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  Are  we  going  to 
be  having  these  hearings  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  It  is  our  intention,  as 
soon  as  the  Department  of  Energy 
presents  us  with  a  proposal  that  we 
feel  merits  a  hearing.  We  have  dis- 
cussed this  informally  with  the  De- 
partment. Thus  far  they  have  not 
come  forth  with  a  finalized  plan. 

We  had  hoped  to  have  already  had 
hearings  on  this.  They  have  not  come 
forth  with  a  plan.  I  hope  they  will  in 
the  next  few  weeks  and  then  we  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  have  hearings. 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Was  that  the 
reasoning  for  the  postponement  of  the 
hearings  and  also  the  markup  that 
was  scheduled  this  past  week,  because 
the  DOE  was  not  prepared  and  did  not 
come  forward  with  a  cost-sharing 
plan? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  That  is  correct.  We  did 
not  have  a  plan.  As  soon  as  we  have 
something  we  will  certainly  consider 
it. 

Mrs.  SCHNEDIER.  It  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  the  Subcommittee 
on  Energy  and  Water  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  is  going  to  be 
bringing  to  the  floor  a  cost-sharing 
plan.  Is  it  your  intention  to  have  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  prior  to  any  vote  on 


the  floor  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  What  comes  out  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  and 
what  they  propose  would  not  necessar- 
ily come  before  our  committee.  Howev- 
er, if  we  have  something  from  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  it  is  certainly  our 
intention  to  have  hearings  and  have 
Members  given  adequate  notice  so 
that  they  can  be  there  and  be  heard 
on  the  issue. 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  If  the  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Water  were  to  come  forward  with 
a  cost-sharing  plan  and  we  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology  had 
not  held  hearings  on  it,  would  the  gen- 
tleman be  inclined  to  raise  a  point  of 
order  against  the  bill  since  that  would 
amount  to  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Certainly  anyone  could 
raise  a  point  of  order  against  anything 
that  had  not  been  authorized  or  where 
waivers  of  points  of  order  had  not  oc- 
curred. But  that  right  would  apply  to 
any  Member  of  this  body. 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  I  realize  that, 
but  you  being  the  chairman  I  think  it 
would  certainly  fall  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  That  is  a  prospective 
question  and  would  have  to  be  an- 
swered when  the  time  came,  if  and 
when  that  happened. 

It  has  generally  been  our  practice  to 
object  to  items  that  had  not  been  au- 
thorized. 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Brown-Schneider  amendment. 
What  it  says  is  that  this  is  the  last 
year  that  we  will  fund  this  boondoggle 
unless  the  Congress  passes  a  cost-shar- 
ing bill.  It  does  not  require  that  the  ar- 
rangements be  all  worked  out  by  Octo- 
ber 1,  it  only  requires  that  a  plan  pass 
the  Congress. 

The  members  of  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  were  told  that 
we  would  be  marking  up  such  bill  by 
mid-May.  However,  the  hearings 
where  canceled  and  no  bill  has  even 
been  introduced. 

If  the  Brown  amendment  is  not 
passed,  we  will  see  another  year  go  by 
and  200  million  more  dollars  spent  on 
this  project  which  is  to  test  a  technol- 
ogy that  will  not  be  economically 
viable  for  at  least  50  years. 

Secretary  Hodel  came  to  the  Hill 
with  a  draft  bill  which  was  meaning- 
less. It  had  no  details  on  the  contract 
except  to  say  that  the  Secretary  was 
impowered  to  give  away  anything  and 
to  make  all  kinds  of  guarantees.  It  also 
said,  that  if  no  private  money  was 
forthcoming,  the  Government  would 
build  it  anyway.  To  the  credit  of  those 
who  favor  this  project,  it  was  rejected. 


But  what  are  the  details  of  the  plan 
going  to  look  like?  If  you  read  the 
Breeder  Reactor  Corp.  report  of 
March  12,  you  will  quickly  understand. 
Private  funding  would  be  provided  in 
such  a  way  that  60  cents  on  every 
dollar  would  come  out  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  through  tax  expenditures. 
The  taxpayer  would  continue  to  pay, 
only  the  Congress  could  avoid  the 
trouble  of  an  appropriation  for  most 
of  the  money. 

In  a  39-page  document,  tax  benefits 
were  raised  70  times.  In  the  "sani- 
tized" DOE  report,  the  point  was  men- 
tioned almost  as  an  aside  on  two  occa- 
sions. 

I  am  not  willing  to  guarantee  some- 
one a  profit  on  the  Treasury's  money. 
And,  that  is  what  I  expect  the  plan 
will  ask  us  to  do. 

I  ask  that  you  vote  for  the  Brown 
amendment.  If  it  fails,  there  will  be  no 
cost-sharing  plan  for  you  to  look  at  to 
see  if  I  am  right.  There  will  only  be 
another  $200  million  rolled  into  some 
continuing  resolution  or  conference 
report. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  strong  support  of 
the  Brown-Schneider  amendment. 
That  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
committee. 

I  also  rise  in  support  of  the  bill  as  a 
whole. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
chairman  for  doing  a  fine  job  in  pro- 
ceeding toward  restoring  balance  to 
the  energy  budget.  Very  substantial 
sums  are  restored  to  the  conservation 
and  renewable  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment as  well  as  to  the  fossil  fuel 
energy  development. 

Earlier  this  year  we  had  150-Member 
bipartisan  support  in  support  of  re- 
storing balance  to  the  energy  budget.  I 
think  the  job  done  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  chairman  has  gone  a  signif- 
icant way  toward  achieving  that  objec- 
tive. 

The  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor 
vote  was  decisive  in  the  committee.  We 
have  already  voted  to  eliminate  that 
authorization  before  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  If  the  House  sustains  us  on 
this  vote  I  dearly  hope  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  will  heed  the 
action  of  the  House  and  of  the  author- 
izing committee. 

If,  indeed,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee seeks  to  write  legislation  on  the 
appropriation  bill  and  to  appropriate 
money  for  this  project  despite  the 
action  of  the  House  and  the  commit- 
tee on  this  authorization  bill.  I  serve 
notice  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Chair- 
man DiNGELL  of  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  that  we  will  do  ev- 
erything possible  to  excise  that  ex- 
traordinary and  improper  action  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

But  I  do  hope  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  and  I  am  sorry  the 


chairman  is  not  here,  or  at  least  I  do 
not  see  him,  because  I  think  we  ought 
to  get  a  commitment  from  him  that 
once  the  House  has  spoken  on  an  au- 
thori2uition  and  we  vote  to  deauthorize 
this,  assuming  that  satisfactory  agree- 
ment is  not  approved  by  the  House, 
that  he  will  abide  by  it. 

With  respect  to  the  agreement  put 
forward  by  the  Breeder  Reactor  Corp. 
and  endorsed  by  the  Department  of 
Energy,  we  had  a  GAO  study  done  on 
this  and  it  was  released  today.  The 
GAO  study  indicates  that  the  proposal 
by  the  Breeder  Reactor  Corp.  and  the 
Department  of  Energy  is  just  another 
sham  and  that  the  private,  so-called 
private  capital  to  be  put  up  for  this  is 
completely  illusory.  The  Government 
would  take  all  the  risks  of  not  com- 
pleting the  plant,  of  cost  overruns,  of 
even  lack  of  profits  with  respect  to  the 
plan. 

It  is  on  that  basis  that  I  understand 
the  chairman  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Tennessee  said  that  they  had  to 
go  back  to  the  drawing  Iwards.  But 
any  program  which  alleges  to  be  cost 
sharing  and  involves  no  real  contribu- 
tion by  the  private  sector  I  think  cer- 
'tainly  would  be  rejected  by  this  body. 
So  I  strongly  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment  and  adoption  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee's 
DOE  fiscal  year  1984  authorization, 
H.R.  2587.  While  the  bill  continues  a 
totally  unwarranted  and  unjustified 
emphasis  on  nuclear  research  and  de- 
velopment, I  believe  our  chairman  has 
done  a  fine  job  of  preserving  the  most 
essential  elements  of  our  Nation's  con- 
servation and  solar  R&D  programs 
within  difficult  budget  constraints. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  gentlelady  from  Tennessee 
(Mrs.  Lloyd)  for  her  cooperation  with 
respect  to  the  extended  surveys,  inde- 
pendent study,  and  Barnwell  provi- 
sions described  below. 

The  committee  bill  increases  spend- 
ing for  solar  energy  by  138  percent,  for 
conservation  R&D  by  110  percent,  and 
for  geothermal  by  121  percent  above 
the  DOE  budget  proposal.  These  are 
important  additions  which  restore  a 
sense  of  vitality  and  purpose  to  the 
conservation  and  renewable  energy 
programs,  and  move  the  Nation  at 
least  a  bit  toward  a  more  balanced 
overall  energy  program  especially 
when  compared  to  the  Reagan  propos- 
als for  total  imbalance.  At  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  specifically  address  a  few 
of  the  bill's  provisions. 

CRBR 

I  strongly  support  the  committee 
amendment  to  the  DOE  authorization 
bill  offered  by  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues, George  Brown  of  California 
and  Claudine  Schneider  of  Rhode 
Island.  This  amendment  would  require 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  discon- 


tinue funds  for  Clinch  River  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1983  if  DOE  has  not 
by  then  developed  an  acceptable  cost- 
sharing  plan. 

Congress  mandated  last  year  that 
DOE  develop  a  public/private  cost- 
sharing  plan  for  CRBR  in  response  to 
skyrocketing  construction  costs.  On 
March  15.  1983.  the  DOE  and  the 
Breeder  Reactor  Corp.  put  forward 
what  they  claimed  to  be  such  a  plan. 
Quite  frankly,  the  DOE  proposal  is  a 
sham.  The  GAO  concurs  with  this  as- 
sessment. In  an  analysis  of  the  DOE 
plan,  released  only  yesterday,  the 
GAO  concludes: 

The  Federal  Government  still  appears  to 
retain  most  risks  if  the  project  fails  or  if 
cost  overruns  occur.  Second,  while  the  addi- 
tional private  sector  financing  discussed  in 
DOE'S  and  the  Corporation's  reports  would 
produce  budgetary  savings  during  the 
CRBR's  construction,  such  savings  would  be 
a  tradeoff  against  either  future  reductions 
in  federal  revenues  or  additional  budget  out- 
lays. Specifically,  the  revenues  expected  to 
be  produced  from  the  sale  of  CRBR-gener- 
ated  electricity  will  be  used  to  pay  bacli  pri- 
vate investors.  If,  however,  the  revenue  is 
inadequate,  private  investors  would  have  to 
be  repaid  from  DOE  appropriations. 

Originally  estimated  to  cost  $400 
million,  GAO  now  estimates  CRBR  to 
cost  as  much  as  $8.5  billion  to  com- 
plete. We  have  already  spent  $1.4  bil- 
lion on  the  project. 

Not  only  is  Clinch  River  expensive, 
it  is  useless  and  dangerous.  This 
project  was  first  developed  in  the  early 
sixties,  when  we  expected  a  huge  ex- 
pansion of  nuclear  power  that  would 
create  a  severe  shortage  of  uranium. 
At  that  time,  according  to  the  GAO. 
we  expected  to  see  800  to  1.500  reac- 
tors in  place  by  the  end  of  the  centu- 
ry. The  current  estimate  is  145  to  185. 
There  have  also  been  significant  dis- 
coveries of  high-grade  uranium  since 
then.  We  are  not  facing  a  shortage  of 
uranium  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Clinch  River  is  an  example  of  classic 
pork  barrel  politics.  It  has  no  place  in 
the  future  of  American  energy  needs. 
Senator  Humphrey  recently  held  hear- 
ings in  the  Regional  and  Community 
Development  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  on  whether  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  other  utilities 
are  interested  in  buying  power  from 
the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor 
project.  The  witnesses.  William  Willis. 
TVA's  General  Manager.  William 
Voight  Jr..  from  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  William  Chandler  of  the 
Environmental  Policy  Center— former- 
ly a  consultant  to  the  GAO's  office  on 
TVA  power  programs— each  testified 
that  there  is  no  need  for  the  power 
that  could  be  produced  at  Clinch 
River.  This  directly  undermines  what 
DOE  indicated  in  its  report  of  alterna- 
tive financing  submitted  March  15. 
1983. 

Not  only  is  Clinch  River  expensive 
and  useless  technologically,  but  it  is  a 
threat  to  world  peace.  Breeder  reac- 


tors like  Clinch  River  require  weap- 
ons-grade fuel  and.  thus,  could  con- 
tribute to  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. We  should  not  be  generating  our 
electricity  from  a  fuel  that  can  be 
made  into  nuclear  bombs.  The  ship- 
ment around  the  country  of  Plutoni- 
um for  breeders  creates  great  threats 
of  theft  by  terrorists  groups.  More- 
over, the  breeder  itself  is  a  sitting 
bomb,  unlike  fission  reactors;  the 
breeder  Is  cooled  by  sodium  which,  if  it 
comes  into  contact  with  water,  will  ex- 
plode. 

Having  weapons  grade  Plutonium  or 
other  bomb-grade  fuel  being  repro- 
cessed and  stored  for  use  creates  a 
monumental  security  problem.  The 
fuel  will  have  to  be  handled  under 
military  safeguards  and  the  biu*den 
that  would  be  placed  on  both  the  nu- 
clear industry,  the  utilities  and  their 
customers  would  be  impossible  to  bear. 
The  Reagan  administration,  for  all 
its  talk  about  getting  Government  off 
the  backs  of  the  people  and  having  a 
balanced  budget,  is  attempting  to  fully  . 
fund  the  CRBR  despite  its  unsound 
technology  and  economics.  Congress 
has  instructed  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  develop  a  cost-sharing  plan 
for  Clinch  River.  The  Brown/Schnei- 
der amendment  will  place  a  deadline 
on  any  further  funding  for  Clinch 
River  until  the  plan  is  approved  by 
Congress.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  committee  and  its  amend- 
ments. 

LWR  EXTENDED  BURNUP 

I  am  certain  that  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  find  a  pro- 
gram which  yields  a  cost-benefit  ratio 
of  1  to  385  an  unusual  but  certainly 
worthwhile  opportunity.  The  Science 
and  Technology  Committee's  proposal 
of  $9.5  million  for  the  extended 
bumup  program,  a  program  which  the 
administration  has  entirely  eliminated 
in  their  budget  request,  promises 
those  huge  benefits.  The  program  is 
designed  to  develop  and  demonstrate 
increased  fuel  efficiency  in  existing 
nuclear  power  reactors  in  the  United 
States.  With  this  authorization,  the 
committee  expects,  as  stated  in  the 
report  to  accompany  H.R.  2587,  that 
the  Department  will  enter  into  a  limit- 
ed number  of  new  contracts  to  achieve 
the  full  $12  billion  in  program  bene- 
fits. 

The  Department  of  Energy  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office  have  pro- 
jected that  the  extended  bumup  pro- 
gram can  save  approximately  $13  bil- 
lion if  the  program  is  vigorously  pur- 
sued. Last  year  $5  million  was  provid- 
ed under  the  continuing  resolution  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  An  $8  million  authori- 
zation would  fully  fund  existing  fuel 
contracts  and  reestablish  the  original 
schedule  which  was  identified  by  the 
DOE  and  GAO.  The  additional  $1.5 
million  included  in  this  bill,  bringing 
the  total  authorization  to  $9.5  million. 
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will  allow  the  pursuit  of  competing 
fuel  vendor  contracts.  Without  this 
$1.5  million,  $7  billion  of  economic 
benefits  would  be  lost,  according  to 
DOE  and  GAO. 

In  addition  to  conserving  up  to  15 
percent  of  fuel  currently  used  in 
LWR's,  the  extended  bumup  program 
will  reduce  by  40  percent  the  amounts 
of  high  level  waste  which  are  produced 
by  existing  fission  reactors.  In  light  of 
present  difficulties  associated  with  es- 
tablishing a  permanent  waste  disposal 
site,  having  to  dispose  of  40  percent 
less  waste  would  be  a  substantial  bene- 
fit. 

The  GAO  has  also  identified  the  fol- 
lowing additional  benefits: 

Lower  total  radiation  exposure  to 
nuclear  powerplant  workers: 

Safer,  more  reliable  nuclear  power- 
plant  operations;  and 

A  reduction  of  the  Department's  en- 
richment plant  capacity  requirements. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  there  is 
little  likelihood  industry  would  pursue 
the  extended  bumup  program  without 
this  Federal  assistance.  Before  the 
House  Energy  Research  and  Produc- 
tion Subcommittee.  Charles  Pryor,  of 
Babcock  <&  Wilcox,  testified: 

The  Federal  Government  should  continue 
to  fund  the  extended  fuel  bumup  program 
because  sufficient  incentives  do  not  exist  in 
the  private  sector.  For  fuel  vendors,  increas- 
ing fuel  bumup  lowers  the  number  of  fuel 
assemblies  required  to  fuel  a  reactor.  Thus, 
it  reduces  our  manufacturing  output,  raises 
the  unit  cost,  and  reduces  our  revenues. 
This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  is  al- 
ready excess  capacity  in  the  fuel  supply 
business,  is  a  disincentive  for  the  fuel  ven- 
dors. I  do  not  believe  the  utility/vendor 
teams  that  are  now  in  place  today  would 
complete  their  program  as  presently 
planned  if  the  government  withdraws  its 
support. 

BARNWELL  NUCLEAR  FUEL  PLANT 

I  also  endorse  the  committee's  deci- 
sion to  decline  acceptance  of  a  gift  of 
the  Barnwell  nuclear  fuel  plant  as  a 
research  facility.  The  committee  re- 
versed the  action  of  the  subcommittee 
by  deleting  all  funds  related  to  Barn- 
well. 

I  believe  the  committee's  action  was 
a  prudent  one  in  light  of  communica- 
tions received  from  Secretary  of 
Energy  Hodel,  warning  of  the  adverse 
economic  consequences  of  taking  title 
to  Barnwell. 

In  an  April  8.  1983,  letter  to  Chair- 
man PuQUA,  Secretary  Hodel  stated: 

To  convert  such  a  production  facility  to  a 
research  and  development  facility  would  re- 
quire major  costly  renovations. 

And  further, 

It  seems  that  any  expectation  of  Govern- 
ment acquisition  at  this  time  would  be  coun- 
terproductive and  would  relieve  time  pres- 
sures for  near-term  commitments  by  the  in- 
dustry to  operate  the  plant. 

By  removing  all  funding  relating  to 
Barnwell,  we  have  made  it  legally  im- 
possible for  DOE  to  accept  Barnwell. 
Former  DOE  General  Counsel  Tenney 


Johnson,  in  an  April  20,  1983,  letter 
addressed  to  myself,  stated: 

The  Comptroller  General  has  held  that 
donations  of  real  property  may  not  be  ac- 
cepted without  funds  adequate  for  the  care 
and  custody  of  the  property.  Accepting  title 
to  Barnwell  would  depend  not  only  upon 
justifying  programmatically  the  need  for 
the  facility  but  also  upon  being  able  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  activities  related  to  the  facili- 
ty. 

Since  the  committee  has  wisely  pro- 
vided no  funds  for  the  care  and  custo- 
dy of  Barnwell,  it  is  clear  that  DOE 
may  not  accept  the  property. 

The  Secretary  of  Energy. 
Washington.  D.C.,  April  8.  1983. 
Hon.  Don  Fuqua, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  23.  1983.  on  potential  alter- 
native uses  for  the  Bamv.  :i  Nuclear  Fuel 
Plant  as  a  facility  for  reseai  <.t\  and  develop- 
ment. 

We  found  your  letter  interesting  and  felt 
it  may  be  useful  to  convey  the  Department's 
initial  reaction  to  your  plan  and.  in  a  broad- 
er sense,  our  expectations  for  the  Barnwell 
plant.  Two  things  are  clear.  First,  if  reproc- 
essing of  commercial  fuel  is  initiated  during 
the  Reagan  Administration,  it  will  occur  as 
a  private  initiative;  and.  second,  if  the  Bam- 
well  plant  is  dismantled,  further  efforts 
toward  commercial  reprocessing  in  the 
United  States  during  the  twentieth  century 
are  unlikely  to  occur  due  to  the  long  lead- 
time  and  costs  associated  with  new  facilities. 
For  these  reasons  we  have  encouraged  com- 
mercial interests  to  make  the  necessary 
commitments  to  keep  the  reprocessing 
option  open  by  maintaining  the  Barnwell 
plant. 

It  appears  you  have  reached  the  same  con- 
clusions on  the  importance  of  preserving 
this  potential  resource,  and  we  endorse  your 
efforts  in  this  regard.  However,  some  facts 
are  inescapable.  The  Barnwell  plant  is  a 
production  facility,  not  a  research  and  de- 
velopment facility.  The  equipment  layout  is 
fixed;  the  piping  is  fixed;  and  the  Plutonium 
uranium  extraction  flowsheet  is  the  heart 
of  the  plant  design.  To  convert  such  a  pro- 
duction facility  to  a  research  and  develop- 
ment facility  would  require  major  costly 
renovation. 

As  you  may  know,  we  still  hope  to  receive 
an  industry  proposal  soon  on  operation  of 
the  Bamwell  plant  on  a  commercial  basis.  It 
is  not  clear  what  Departmental  commit- 
ments would  be  required  by  that  proposal, 
nor  have  we  formulated  a  policy  on  the 
extent  of  the  commitments  the  Department 
would  be  willing  to  make.  However,  it  seems 
that  any  expectation  of  Government  acqui- 
sition at  this  time  would  be  counterproduc- 
tive and  would  relieve  time  pressures  for 
near-term  commitments  by  the  industry  to 
operate  the  plant. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and 
your  committee  in  devising  a  successful  ap- 
proach to  keeping  the  commercial  reproc- 
essing option  alive  at  the  Bamwell  plant. 
Sincerely, 

E>oNALo  Paul  Hodel. 


Department  of  Energy, 
Washington,  D.C,  April  20,  1983. 
Hon.  Richard  Ottinger, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Ottinger:  This  responds  to  your 
request  for  information  concerning  the  au- 
thority of  the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE) 
to  accept  title  to  and  lease  the  Bamwell  fa- 
cility in  South  Carolina  and  prohibiting 
DOE  from  accepting  any  liabilities  at  Bam- 
well. 

AUTHORITY  TO  ACCEPT  TITLE 

DOE  could  accept  title  to  Bamwell  under 
the  Department  of  Energy  Organization 
Act.  For  example,  section  652  (42  U.S.C. 
7262)  of  that  Act  provides,  inter  alia,  that: 
"The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  stccept, 
hold,  administer,  and  utilize  gifts,  bequests, 
and  devises  of  property,  both  real  and  per- 
sonal, for  the  purpose  of  aiding  or  facilitat- 
ing the  work  of  the  E>epartment." 

DOE  could  accept  title  also  under  the 
Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  For  example, 
section  161g.  of  that  Act  (42  U.S.C.  2201(g)) 
provides,  inter  alia,  that:  "In  the  perform- 
ance of  its  functions  the  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  .  .  .  acquire,  purchase,  lease,  and 
hold  real  and  personal  property  ...  as  agent 
of  and  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  174.  and  to 
sell,  lease,  grant,  and  dispose  of  such  real 
and  personal  property  as  provided  in  the 
Act." 

The  Comptroller  General  has  held  that 
donations  of  real  property  may  not  be  ac- 
cepted without  funds  adequate  for  the  care 
and  custody  of  the  property.  Accordingly, 
accepting  title  to  Bamwell  would  depend 
not  only  uiKtn  justifying  programmatically 
the  need  for  the  facility  but  also  upon  being 
able  to  provide  funds  for  activities  related  to 
the  facility. 

AirrHORlTY  TO  LEASE  CONTRACT 

DOE  could  enter  into  a  contract  or  lease 
to  conduct  activities  at  Bamwell  under  the 
Department  of  Energy  Organization  Act. 
For  example,  section  646(a)  of  that  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  7256(a)).  provides  that:  "The  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  enter  into  and  perform 
such  contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agree- 
ments, or  other  similar  transactions  with 
public  agencies  and  private  organizations 
and  persons  ...  as  he  may  deem  to  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  functions  now  or  hereaf- 
ter vested  in  the  Secretary."  In  addition, 
section  649(b)  (42  U.S.C.  7259(b))  provides, 
inter  alia,  that:  "In  carrying  out  his  func- 
tions, the  Secretary,  under  such  terms  at 
such  rates,  and  for  such  periods  not  exceed- 
ing five  years,  as  he  may  deem  to  be  in  the 
public  interest,  is  authorized  to  permit  the 
use  by  public  and  private  agencies,  corpora- 
tions, associations,  or  other  organizations  or 
by  individuals  of  any  real  property,  or  any 
facility,  structure,  or  other  improvement 
thereon,  under  the  custody  of  the  Secretary 
for  Department  purposes.  The  Secretary 
may  require  permittees  under  this  section  to 
recondition  and  maintain,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, the  real  property,  facilities,  struc- 
tures and  improvements  involved  to  a  satis- 
factory standard." 

DOE  could  enter  into  a  lease  also  under 
section  161g.  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954.  cited  above. 

PROHIBITING  DOE  FROM  ACCEPTING  ANY 
LIABILITIES 

It  is  unclear  precisely  what  the  scope  of 
prohibiting  DOE  acceptance  of  liabilities 
should  be.  With  respect  to  liabilities  result- 
ing from  activities  before  DOE  takes  title. 


any  restriction  against  liabilities  probably 
should  include  protection  against  any  past 
liabilities  to.  or  resulting  from  the  activities 
of.  the  present  owners  of  Barnwell.  That  is, 
the  Government  should  be  immune  from 
suits  arising  from  past  activities  brought  by 
the  present  owners  or  third  parties.  DOE  ac- 
ceptance of  Bamwell  as  a  gift  at  this  time 
could  be  conditioned  upon  the  present 
owners  retaining  all  liability  from  their  ac- 
tivities. 

With  respect  to  liabilities  arising  after 
DOE  takes  title  to  Barnwell,  we  cannot  dis- 
cern now  what  DOE's  future  activities  at 
Bamwell  might  be  (DOE  requested  no  fiscal 
year  1984  funds  for  activities  at  Bamwell). 
Were  DOE  to  lease  or  otherwise  give  control 
of  the  facility  to  a  third  party,  who  would 
operate  the  facility  essentially  for  its  own 
benefit,  then  a  restriction  to  protect  DOE 
from  liability  to.  or  resuling  from  the  activi- 
ties of,  the  operator  of  the  facility  would  l>e 
reasonable.  It  would  be  most  unusual,  how- 
ever, to  restrict  EKDE  liability  if  DOE  itself 
were  the  operator. 

If  a  contractor  operated  the  facility  under 
the  general  control  or  for  the  benefit  of 
DOE.  almost  certainly  there  would  be  con- 
tractual liabilities  to  the  operator  (e.g..  an 
operation  fee.  and  possibly  an  indemnity 
against  liability  to  third  parties)  and.  absent 
clear  statutory  protection,  possible  direct  li- 
ability to  injured  third  parties. 

If  I  may  be  of  any  additional  help  on  this 
matter,  please  call  me. 
Sincerely. 

R.  Temney  Johnson. 

General  Counsel 

URANIUM  ENRICHMENT  STUDY 

I  also  support  the  committee's  pro- 
posal that  DOE  undertake  an  exten- 
sive study  and  comparison  of  uranium 
enrichment  technologies.  There  is  a 
considerable  controversy  today  over 
whether  we  ought  to  be  wasting 
money  for  uneconomic  investments.  I 
believe  the  results  of  this  study  will 
add  significantly  to  our  ability  to 
make  well-informed  and  reasoned  deci- 
sions regarding  a  uranium  enrichment 
program  strategy. 

Listed  in  the  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy Committee  report  to  accompany 
H.R.  2587,  on  page  98,  are  the  criteria 
which  the  committee  suggests  the 
DOE  use  in  conducting  the  study. 

A  letter  from  me  to  Subcommittee 
Chairwoman  Lloyd  regarding  the 
study  and  the  LWR  extended  bumup 
program  is  included  here  for  the 
record: 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C,  April  18,  1983. 
Hon.  Marilyn  Lloyd. 

Chairwoman,  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
search and  Production,    U.S.  House  of 
Representatitjes,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Marilyn:  I  would  like  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  for  your  cooperation  in 
resolving  several  issues  which  arose  during 
the  markup  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
fiscal  year  1984  authorization  bill  for  nucle- 
ar energy  research  and  development  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research  and  Pro- 
duction. 

I  am  very  pleased  we  have  agreed  on  a  rec- 
ommendation of  $9.5  million  in  fiscal  year 
1984  for  the  Light  Water  Reactor  Extended 
Bumup  program,  an  increase  of  $1.5  million 
over  the  subcommittee's  initial  recommen- 


dation. This  additional  amount  would  con- 
tinue funding  of  the  existing  contracts 
which  currently  involve  the  five  U.S.  nucle- 
ar fuel  vendors.  In  addition,  it  authorizes 
the  Department  to  let  a  limited  number  of 
new  contracts  which  are  essential  for  keep- 
ing all  five  vendors  involved  in  the  full  ex- 
tended bumup  program.  With  this  addition- 
al funding  we  will  be  well  on  our  way  to- 
wards realizing  the  nearly  $13  billion  in  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  consumers  of  nuclear  gen- 
erated electricity  which  were  identified  by 
the  Department  of  Energy  and  confirmed 
by  a  General  Accounting  Office  review. 

As  we  both  support  this  worthwhile  and 
cost-effective  program.  I  hope  the  report  on 
the  authorization  bill  will  make  clear  the 
Committee's  intent  that  the  Department  is 
to  let  new  contracts  essential  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  full  program. 

I  am  also  pleased  we  have  agreed  to  direct 
the  Department  to  conduct  a  thorough 
study  of  uranium  enrichment  technologies 
and  programs.  I  believe  the  results  of  this 
study  will  add  significantly  to  our  ability  to 
make  well  informed  and  reasoned  decisions 
regarding  a  uranium  enrichment  program 
strategy. 

I  commend  the  staff  for  their  responsive- 
ness to  my  concerns.  They  have  developed 
balanced  and  workable  proposals  in  these 
two  areas  and  I  have  high  expectations  for 
their  success  in  full  committee. 

Sincerely. 

Richard  L.  Ottinger. 

Member  of  Congress. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  vital  that  we  send  a  clear 
message  to  the  administration.  Con- 
gress has  been  forced  to  completely 
overhaul  the  Department  of  Energy's 
ludicrous  energy  research  proposals. 
Although  I  remain  concerned  that 
even  in  this  bill  we  are  spending  too 
much  of  our  research  money  on  nucle- 
ar energy  and  too  little  on  conserva- 
tion and  solar.  I  nonetheless  support  it 
strongly  because  it  preserves  research 
and  development  programs  that  are  so 
vital  to  our  Nation's  energy  future. 
Again,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  H.R. 
2587  as  amended. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  just  want  to  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Brown) 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mrs.  Schneider)  for  bringing 
this  amendment  to  us  today. 

I  also  congratulate  the  chairman  for 
his  willingness  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  the  ranking  minority 
member.  Certainly  this  project  has 
been  discussed  over  the  years  for 
many,  many  hours  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  and  I  am  not  going  to  belabor 
it  further. 

I  do  hope  that  the  funding  for  this 
project  and  the  authorization  for  this 
program  will  indeed  be  terminated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Brown-Schneider  amendment  to 
prohibit  funds  from  being  authorized 
for  the  controversial  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

I  am  opposed  to  any  further  funding 
of  the  Clinch  River  project  because  of 
its  escalating  costs,  its  inadequate  ben- 


efit-to-cost ratio  and  the  fact  that  its 
technology  will  not  be  needed  until  at 
least  the  middle  of  the  next  century.  I 
believe  the  Brown-Schneider  amend- 
ment is  a  reasonable  approach  to  the 
Clinch  River  financing  issue.  Before  1 
cent  is  spent  on  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reac- 
tor, the  Brown-Schneider  amendment 
provides  the  private  sector  with  the 
opportunity  to  tell  the  American 
people  how  willing  they  are  to  finance 
this  multibillion-dollar  project. 

The  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor 
has  devoured  more  than  its  fair  share 
of  the  overall  energy  research  and  de- 
velopment budget  to  the  detriment  of 
pursuing  other  energy  options.  A  bal- 
anced, effective  national  energy  re- 
search program  cannot  be  achieved  in 
this  manner.  Can  we  really  afford  to 
spend  billions  more  dollars  on  the 
demonstration  of  a  specific  technology 
without  convincing  evidence  that  this 
investment  is  in  our  national  interest 
or  that  the  private  sector  is  willing  to 
fulfill  its  commitment  to  share  equally 
in  the  cost  of  Clinch  River? 

I  ask  you  to  carefully  consider  the 
arguments  presented  by  my  colleagues 
against  funding  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  next  fiscal  year.  I  urge 
you  to  lend  your  support  to  their  ef- 
forts. 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  gentlewoman  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  as  a  supporter  and  coauthor  of  the 
Brown-Schneider  amendment. 

The  amendment,  just  to  clarify,  is 
extremely  simple.  It  bars  Federal 
funding  for  Clinch  River  after  October 
1983  until  the  Congress  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  accept  or  reject  a  pro- 
posal to  increase  the  private  sector's 
share  of  the  cost. 

The  so-called  cost-sharing  proposals 
we  have  seen  so  far  have  been  little 
more  than  a  sham  and,  in  fact,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  just 
issued  a  report  finding  that  the  DOE 
draft  cost-sharing  bill,  with  all  its  Fed- 
eral guarantees  and  contractual  com- 
mitments, will  actually  cost  the  tax- 
payers more  than  a  straight  appro- 
priation. 

Some  of  us  have  just  about  conclud- 
ed that  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reac- 
tor is  the  worst  idea  that  Congress  has 
ever  had  and  that  we  ought  to  kill  it 
outright  and  save  ourselves  the  agony 
of  dragging  it  through  the  budget 
process. 

D  1630 

However  we  have  tried  to  offer  a 
simple  compromise  throughout  the 
amendment  that  says  to  the  private 
sector:  "If  you  support  this  project, 
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make  us  an  offer,  because  the  era  of 
writing  blank  checks  for  Clinch  River 
is  over.  We  will  bring  your  proposal  in 
front  of  the  authorizing  committees, 
have  open  hearings  with  the  opportu- 
nity for  witnesses  on  both  sides  to 
comment,  and  then  bring  the  bill  to 
the  floor  for  open  debate  and  consider- 
ation." 

If  the  Congress  feels  the  project 
should  continue  under  a  proposed 
cost-sharing  plan,  then  fine.  But  if 
not,  they  can  say  goodby  to  a  very  bad 
bargain. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee 
who  is  currently  on  leave  to  serve  on 
the  Budget  Committee,  I  rise  in  strong 
support  of  the  Brown-Schneider 
amendment. 

The  pros  and  cons  of  the  Clinch 
River  project  have  been  debated  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  on  numerous 
occasions;  5  minutes  is  not  enough  to 
repeat  the  numerous  convincing  argu- 
ments in  opposition  to  this  project.  I 
would,  however,  like  to  make  three 
brief  points. 

First.  A  number  of  factors  indicate 
that  breeder  technology  will  be  eco- 
nomically infeasible  for  the  foreseea- 
ble future.  Declining  projections  of 
electricity  demand  and  increased  re- 
serves of  relatively  inexpensive  urani- 
um for  use  in  existing  nuclear  reactors 
mean  that  breeders  will  be  unable  to 
compete  in  the  commercial  market- 
place for  over  50  years,  if  ever.  I  see  no 
reason  to  prematurely  demonstrate  a 
technology  if  it  will  be  totally  obsolete 
long  before  it  could  begin  to  enter  the 
commercial  marketplace. 

Second.  In  an  era  of  $200  billion 
budget  deficits,  we  simply  cannot  justi- 
fy building  a  totally  unnecessary 
project  with  a  cost  that  is  about  to 
soar  off  the  financial  charts.  The 
Clinch  River  project  was  originally  es- 
timated to  cost  $699  million  when  it 
was  authorized  in  1971.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  now  estimates  that  it 
will  cost  $3.6  billion,  and  construction 
has  not  even  begun.  Last  December, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  found 
that  the  cost  of  the  project  could  go  as 
high  as  $8.5  billion. 

Third.  If  the  private  sector  believes 
that  the  American  taxpayer  should 
continue  to  build  this  project,  they 
should  demonstrate  their  confidence 
by  accepting  a  significant  share  of  the 
financial  risk  involved.  In  1971,  the 
utility  industry  committed  $257  mil- 
lion—36  percent  of  the  project's  cost. 
As  the  total  project  cost  has  soared  to 
$3.6  billion,  the  utility  contribution 
has  remained  flat  at  $257  million.  The 
industry  has  asked  the  American  tax- 
payer to  pick  up  the  cost  for  all  of  the 
cost  overruns,  and  is  now  only  willing 
to  contribute  7  percent  of  the  project's 
cost. 


In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  quote 
one  of  our  former  colleagues,  and  my 
friend  from  Michigan,  David  Stock- 
man. In  September  1977  Congressman 
Stockman  said,  and  I  quote: 

The  unwillingness  of  the  electric  utilities 
to  absorb  a  larger  share  of  the  cost  of  com- 
mercializing the  breeder  is  the  most  telling 
evidence  of  its  lack  of  economic  feasibility 
under  present  conditions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Brown-Schneider 
amendment  gives  the  utility  industry 
the  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that 
they,  in  fact,  do  believe  that  breeder 
technology  will  be  economically  feasi- 
ble in  the  foreseeable  future.  They  can 
do  so  by  putting  a  significant  sum  of 
their  own  money  at  risk— just  as  they 
are  asking  the  American  taxpayer  to 
do. 

Mr.  Chariman,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  Brown-Schneider  amendment. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
this  is  the  end  of  the  road  for  the 
Clinch  River  breeder,  I  have  stood  in 
this  well  and  supported  for  the  last  9 
years  amendments  to  halt  this  waste- 
ful, unnecessary  project. 

Unfortunately,  I  understand  that 
following  the  much-hoped-for  passage 
of  this  amendment,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  plans  to  develop 
a  cost-sharing  plan  and  bring  it  to  the 
floor  without  due  consideration  by  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee.  I 
cannot  believe  that  with  all  of  the  con- 
troversy this  program  has  engendered 
that  the  possibility  exists  for  some  leg- 
islative sleight-of-hand  bypassing  of 
our  committee  process  preventing  a 
complete  and  expert  analysis  of  any 
cost-sharing  plan  that  may  be  present- 
ed. I  certainly  hope  that  this  will  not 
be  the  case. 

The  proliferation  of  risks,  enormous 
costs,  environmental  concerns,  and 
safety  problems  with  this  project  have 
been  discussed  on  this  floor  many 
times  over  the  years.  Much  time  has 
been  spent  on  discussing  the  menace 
of  huge  stockpiles  of  plutonium  cre- 
ated by  the  development  of  a  breeder 
reactor,  and  the  dangers  are  well 
known.  In  1977,  the  NRC  halted  the  li- 
censing process  for  Clinch  River  with 
over  100  unresolved  safety  issues 
which  still  remain.  Before  we  build  a 
breeder,  substantially  more  research  is 
needed  to  comprehend,  evaluate,  and 
control  the  safety  risks  that  will  ac- 
company the  use  of  this  technology. 

Another  key  problem  with  this 
project  is  its  cost.  It  will  be  well  into 
the  21st  century  before  the  breeder  re- 
actor even  begins  to  look  commercially 
attractive.  By  that  time,  oil-fired  cen- 
tral power  stations  will  long  since  have 
been  replaced  by  coal  and  convention- 
al nuclear  powerplants.  We  hope  to 
have  other  forms  of  inexhaustible 
energy  supplies,  such  as  fusion  and 
solar,  on  line  by  then. 

I  urge  my  fellow  colleagues  to  recog- 
nize the  economic  realities  of  our 
present  situation.  There  is  no  doubt 


that  we  will  have  to  devote  a  great 
deal  more  money  to  Clinch  River  in 
future  years  if  we  go  ahead  with  this 
project.  Funding  problems  in  these 
years  will  certainly  be  even  more  seri- 
ous, as  we  try  to  reduce  our  budget 
deficits  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  estimated  costs  of  the  Clinch 
River  project  have  increased  more 
than  sevenfold,  from  an  original  esti- 
mate in  1969  of  over  $400  million  to 
todays  estimate  of  over  $3.5  billion. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  these  exorbitant  costs  will  not 
continue  to  escalate.  In  fact,  I  under- 
stand that  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  in  December  of  last  year,  esti- 
mated the  total  cost  for  Clinch  River 
at  $8.9  billion,  possibly  going  as  high 
as  $11  billion. 

Of  course,  it  is  unreasonable  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  be  responsible 
for  all  of  these  increasing  costs.  Our 
taxpayers  liability  in  this  project  has 
grown  from  about  $100  million  to  now 
over  $3  billion— more  than  30  times 
the  original  estimate.  According  to 
recent  estimates,  the  utility  and  indus- 
try share  of  today's  costs  for  Clinch 
River  had  dwindled  from  50  percent  to 
under  10  percent  of  total  costs.  This  is 
certainly  not  a  wise  course  to  follow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  concerned  that  we  will  se- 
verely restrict  our  Nation's  ability  to 
develop  the  breeder  option  if  we  do 
not  build  Clinch  River.  This  is  surely 
not  the  case.  Even  without  Clinch 
River,  we  will  still  have  an  aggressive 
breeder  program.  The  base  breeder 
program  that  the  administration  has 
proposed,  and  which  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  Science  Committee,  will 
provide  for  a  strong  breeder  program 
that  will,  in  fact,  enhance  the  program 
by  calling  for  a  more  rational  design. 

In  my  opinion  it  would  be  better  to 
go  forward  with  research  and  develop- 
ment activities,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  all  of  the  breeder  technologies 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only  repeat 
what  I  said  last  year  on  this  subject:  It 
is  time  for  us  to  put  aside  projects  that 
have  only  symbolic  meaning.  We 
cannot  afford  to  devote  our  limited 
taxpayers'  money  to  the  demonstra- 
tions of  technologies  that  have  limited 
merit  if  any. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  aimounced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— ayes  388,  noes 
1,  not  voting  43,  as  follows:    * 


Ackerman 
Addabbo 
Akaka 
AlbosU 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Andrews  (NO 
Andrews  (TX) 
Annunzio 
Anthony 
Applegate 
Aspin 
AuCoin 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bartlett 
Bateman 
Bates 
Bedell 
Beilenson 
Bennett 
Bereuter 
Bethune 
Bevill 
Biaggi 
Bllirakis 
Bliley 
Boehlert 
Boggs 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Borski 
Bosco 
Boucher 
Boxer 
Breaux 
Britt 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown  (CA) 
Brown  (CO) 
Broyhill 
Bryant 
Burton 
Byron 
Campbell 
Carney 
C«UT>er 
Can- 
Chandler 
Chappell 
Clarke 
Clay 
dinger 
Coats 
Coelho 

Coleman  (MO) 
Coleman  (TX) 
Collins 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Coughlin 
Courier 
Coyne 
Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 
Crockett 
D'Amours 
Daniel 
Dannemeyer 
Daub 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Dellums 
Derrick 
DeWine 
Dickinson 
Dicks 
Dtngell 
Donnelly 
Dorgan 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Durbin 
Dwyer 
Dyson 
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AYES-388 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erienbom 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Franklin 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gekas 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 


Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin 

Levitas 

Lewis  (FL) 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 


Hammerschmidt  Moakley 
Hansen  (UT)  Molinari 
Harkin 


Harrison 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnson 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kasich 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 


MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottlnger 

Oxley 

Packard 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Prilchard 


Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 

Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 


Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Sikorski 

Siljander 

Simon 

Sisisky 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith,  Denny 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

Stangeland 

SUrk 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Torricelli 

NOES— 1 

Lewis  (CA) 
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Towns 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vander  Jagt 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Vucanovich 

Walgren 

Walker 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


Archer 

Badham 

Berman 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Daschle 

Dixon 

Dymally 

Edwards  (AL) 

Erdreich 

Ford  (TN) 

Gore 

Hance 


Hansen  (ID) 

Hefner 

Heflel 

Hertel 

Leath 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levine 

Lott 

MacKay 

Marlenee 

Martinez 

McDade 

McNulty 

Michel 

Moorhead 

D  1650 


Murphy 

Owens 

Pepper 

Quillen 

Ritler 

Smith.  Robert 

Spratt 

Swift 

Thomas  (CA) 

Traxler 

Whitehurst 

Wirth 

Wylie 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  California  changed 
his  vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Florida,  Mr.  LEWIS 
of  California,  Mrs.  VUCANOVICH, 
Ms.  OAKAR,  and  Mr.  DANNEMEYER 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation,  Aviation  and  Materi- 
als held  extensive  hearings  and  field 
inspections  on  the  transportation  por- 
tion of  the  fiscal  year  1984  Depart- 
ment of  Eiiergy  authorization.  Testi- 
mony was  taken  from  a  variety  of  wit- 
nesses, both  inside  and  outside  of  the 
DOE. 

The  transportation  program  was  cre- 
ated by  two  pieces  of  hard-won  legisla- 
tion, both  of  which  were  born  in  the 
Science  Committee.  At  that  time,  our 
objective  was  to  begin  to  do  something 


about  the  No.  1  consumer  of  petrole- 
um—the automobile.  But.  to  my  mind, 
those  bills  achieved  something  even 
more  significant.  They  gave  the  Feder- 
al Government  a  role  in  advanced 
automotive  technology,  similar  to  the 
one  it  has  in  other  areas  where  we 
dominate  the  world  market  such  as  in  • 
agriculture  and  aeronautics.  Although 
the  program  is  a  small  one— only  $67.6 
million  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee this  year— the  payoff  can  be  very 
large.  This  is  true  because  DOE  em- 
phasizes the  high-risk,  long-term  re- 
search and  technology  that  our  auto 
industry  is  financially  unable  or  un- 
willing to  undertake.  Such  efforts  can 
provide  the  basis  for  leapfrogging  the 
competition  and  possibly  even  for  re- 
covering some  of  our  market  share  in 
this  troubled  industry.  I  believe  this  is 
especially  significant  as  we  search  for 
new  ways  to  restructure  our  national 
economy  by  emphasizing  high  technol- 
ogy. 

Unfortunately,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, despite  its  high-minded  rheto- 
ric about  the  importance  of  technolo- 
gy, has  sought  repeatedly  to  end  the  • 
DOE  engine  program.  Initially  its 
thrust  was  to  scrap  entirely  the  proof- 
of -concept  approach  that  had  been  en- 
visioned in  the  enabling  legislation. 
That,  however,  would  have  meant 
withdrawal  from  projects  that  address 
the  single  most  important  consumer  of 
foreign  petroleum— the  automobile.  It 
would  have  meant  the  termination  of 
three  major  technology  development 
contracts— with  GM,  a  team  of  Gar- 
rett and  Ford,  and  Mechanical  Tech- 
nology, Inc.  of  New  York.  And  it  would 
have  meant  abandoning  technologies 
that  could  be  very  important  in  the 
future— unless  you  believe  that  energy 
supply  shortages  will  never  again 
appear. 

Fortunately,  the  Congress  has  taken 
a  longer  view  and  has  provided  funds 
each  year  to  keep  these  projects 
moving  forward,  toward  their  comple- 
tion dates  in  1986  and  1987.  Because  of 
this  and  also  because  of  the  recent, 
very  strong  interest  by  the  auto  indus- 
try in  the  gas  turbine  program,  DOE  is 
no  longer  trying  to  kill  the  whole  heat 
engine  effort.  This  year  it  proposed  to 
converge  to  only  one  turbine  contrac- 
tor and  to  terminate  the  work  of  MTI 
on  the  Stirling  engine. 

To  further  substantiate  the  commit- 
tee's judgment,  especially  with  regard 
to  continuing  the  Stirling  proof-of- 
concept  project,  I  would  like  to  note, 
for  the  record,  the  existence  of  three 
letters  from  various  automobile  and 
engine  companies.  These  letters  are 
from  the  GM  Research  Laboratories, 
Deere  &  Co.,  an*  the  Cummins  Engine 
Co.  In  each  case  they  are  addressed  to 
NASA,  as  the  project  manager.  They 
each  express  interest  in  a  DOE  pro- 
gram under  which  Stirling  engines  will 
be  made  available  for  the  purpose  of 
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performing  dynamometer  testing.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  believe  these  letters  may 
reveal  the  awakening  of  real  interest 
by  industry  in  Stirling  technology. 

The  committee  felt,  as  it  has  in  the 
past,  that  the  need  for  alternative 
engine  technology  in  the  future  is  still 
valid  and  that  we  should  complete 
these  projects.  We  were  particularly 
concerned  this  year— with  the  end  in 
sight  and  with  the  early  results  all 
showing  great  promise— that  budget- 
cutting  zeal  might  deprive  us  of  an  im- 
portant future  technology. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  added 
$27.1  million  to  the  administration's 
request,  bringing  the  total  authoriza- 
tion foF  fiscal  year  1984  to  $67.6  mil- 
lion. The  additional  funds  will  permit 
continued  development  of  the  Stirling 
engine  toward  final  proof  of  concept, 
as  originally  planned,  continuation  of 
both  gas  turbine  contracts  and  aug- 
mentation of  the  DOE  staff  to  manage 
this  additional  effort. 

The  other  areas  traditionally  within 
the  transportation  program— electric 
and  hybrid  vehicle  R&D  alternative 
fuels  and  advanced  materials— were  all 
judged  to  have  received  adequate 
funding  in  the  administration's  re- 
quest. 

Finally,  DOE  proposed  $9  million  to 
start  construction  of  a  high-tempera- 
ture materials  lab  at  Oak  Ridge.  Since 
work  in  this  area  is  key  to  advances  in 
the  fuel  efficiency  of  a  variety  of 
engine  types,  including  the  diesel.  the 
committee  strongly  endorsed  this  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  fiscal  year  1984  DOE  authoriza- 
tion bill. 

AltEIfDIfEirr  OmRED  BY  MR.  MINETA 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mineta:  On 
page  10.  line  5.  strike  "$20,900,000;"  and 
Inset  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"$15,900,000:  (C)  Project  numbered  84-ER- 
113,  Vitreous  State  Laboratory,  The  Catho- 
lic University  of  America,  Washington.  D.C. 
(Total  Estimated  Cost.  $13,900,000). 
$5,000,000;"  and  redesignate  existing 
projects  (C)  through  (H)  in  paragraph  (6)  as 
<D)  through  (I),  respectively. 

Mr.  MINETA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  l)e  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  redirects  $5  million  of 
construction  funding  from  project 
numbered  84-ER-112,  the  National 
Center  for  Advanced  Materials  at  Law- 
rence Berkeley  Laboratory  and  the 
Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center,  to 
provide  for  the  initiation  of  construc- 


tion of  the  Vitreous  State  Laboratory 
at  the  Catholic  University  of  America. 

The  competitive  posture,  and,  indeed 
the  very  survival,  of  American  indus- 
try in  the  coming  decades  will  depend 
upon  bold  R&D  ventures,  and  few 
areas  are  riper  for  scientific  exploita- 
tion than  the  area  of  materials  sci- 
ence. Advanced  research  on  glassy- 
state  or  vitreous  materials,  in  particu- 
lar, offers  significant  payoffs  for  appli- 
cations to  energy  development  and  in- 
dustrial productivity.  In  this  exciting 
field  of  technological  innovation,  the 
Vitreous  State  Laboratory  (VSL)  at 
the  Catholic  University  of  America  is 
not  only  the  acknowledged  leader,  but 
also  the  focal  point  of  a  broadly  based 
research  and  educational  program 
aimed  at  the  development  of  these  ex- 
citing new  materials. 

The  VSL  is  currently  investigating  a 
number  of  areas  with  potentially  far- 
reaching  energy-related  applications 
such  as  the  use  of  glass  surface  cata- 
lysts and  solar  energy  to  produce  mo- 
lecular hydrogen  from  water,  which 
offers  the  potential  to  substantially 
reduce  our  reliance  on  imported  oil 
with  savings  of  the  order  of  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  annually.  Potential  in- 
dustrial applications  of  VSL  technol- 
ogies are  legion.  They  include  new 
techniques  for  inexpensively  produc- 
ing lenses  for  copiers  and  telecom- 
munications devices,  high-speed  opti- 
cal switches  for  ultrafast  computers, 
and  for  reducing  costs  of  genetically 
engineered  pharmaceuticals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Vitreous  State 
Laboratory  at  the  Catholic  University 
of  America  was  created  in  1968  follow- 
ing the  award  of  a  Department  of  De- 
fense project  THEMIS  contract  from 
the  Office  of  Naval  Research  as  a 
center  of  excellence  for  the  scientific 
investigation  and  technological  devel- 
opment of  glassy  materials.  Prom  its 
initial  work  directed  exclusively  for 
military  purposes.  VSL  has  undertak- 
en a  wide  variety  of  projects  involving 
the  development  of  new  glass  materi- 
als with  specialized  properties  for  sci- 
entific applications,  both  civilian  and 
military.  It  has  also  diversified  its 
funding  base  so  that  now  some  two- 
thirds  of  its  approximately  $1.2  mil- 
lion annual  budget  comes  from  private 
sources;  with  the  remaining  one-third 
coming  from  both  military  and  civilian 
government  agencies. 

Over  its  15  years  of  existence,  the 
laboratory  has  had  an  enviable  track 
record  as  evidenced  by  the  following: 

Pirst,  laboratory  persormel  have  au- 
thored more  than  400  scientific 
papers,  several  books,  and  numerous 
patents. 

Second,  many  graduates  and  post- 
doctoral students  trained  at  the  VSL 
(xjcupy  key  research  and  administra- 
tive positions  in  major  government,  in- 
dustry, and  university  laboratories. 

Third,  the  VSL  has  been  remarkably 
successful  in  translating  the  results  of 


laboratory  scale  research  on  special- 
ized glassy  materials  into  innovative 
industrial  technologies  with  important 
energy-related  applications.  These  in- 
clude the  development  of  a  novel  type 
of  glass  in  which  high-level  radioactive 
nuclear  waste  is  most  effectively  im- 
mobilized for  long-term  repository 
storage,  a  new  type  of  inexpensive 
foam-glass  for  thermal  insulation,  and 
a  fiber  optic  sensor  that  functions  as  a 
sensitive  geophone  for  oil  exploration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  laboratory  is  to 
continue  to  grow  and  to  capitalize 
most  effectively  on  its  past  successes, 
it  must  expand  its  current  space.  The 
VSL  now  utilizes  14,000  square  feet  of 
space  that  is  scattered  around  six  dif- 
ferent floors  of  three  different  build- 
ings; and  the  university  has  exhausted 
its  ability  to  provide  any  additional 
new  space.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
VSL's  capabilities  could  be  significant- 
ly improved  if  a  properly  designed  and 
appropriately  equipped  building— with 
adequate  laboratory,  shop,  office,  and 
meeting  room  space— could  be  con- 
structed to  house  it  all  under  one  roof. 
Such  a  laboratory  can  be  constructed 
for  the  modest  investment  of  only 
$13.9  million.  My  amendment  will  pro- 
vide $5  million  in  fiscal  year  1984  to 
initiate  this  important  project. 

I  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  funding  is  the  result  of  a  re- 
direction of  funds  already  requested 
by  the  administration  and  approved  by 
the  committee— we  will  not  be  adding 
additional  funds.  I  also  want  to  point 
out  that  these  funds  are  being  redi- 
rected from  the  National  Center  for 
Advanced  Materials  at  the  Lawrence 
Berkeley  Laboratory  and  the  Stanford 
linear  accelerator— a  project  I  strongly 
support.  However,  due  to  the  ongoing 
review  and  continuing  refinement  of 
the  center's  construction  plan  by  the 
Department  of  Energy.  I  anticipate 
that  this  modest  reduction  in  first 
year  funding  can  be  accommodated 
within  the  succeeding  5-year  construc- 
tion schedule. 

I  would  ask  that  my  colleagues  join 
with  me  in  support  of  the  new  Vitre- 
ous Materials  Laboratory  as  we  strive 
to  reestablish  the  United  States  as  the 
unchallenged  technological  leader  in 
the  world. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MINETA.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  and  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  on  the  initiative  he  has 
shown  in  fostering  this  project.  It  is.  I 
think,  thoroughly  worthwhile,  and  is 
the  kind  of  thing  that  nobody  dis- 
agrees with.  At  least  I  caiuiot  imagine 
any  knowledgeable  person  disagreeing 
with  it.  This  will  finance  a  highly  nec- 
essary and  extremely  important  bit  of 
research  that  is  being  carried  out  in  a 


very  exemplary  way  at  Catholic  Uni- 
versity. I  think  the  entire  Nation  will 
benefit  from  it.  It  does  not  increase 
the  total  cost  of  the  bill,  the  way  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  drafted.  So 
I  just  want  to  commend  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  and  associ- 
ate myself  with  his  remarks. 

Mr.  MINETA.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 
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Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Although  I  have  great  respect  for 
the  gentleman,  who  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee, the  facility  proposed  to  be  con- 
structed under  his  amendment  is  pre- 
mature and.  if  adopted,  would  emascu- 
late the  authorization  process  we  have 
adopted  in  this  body. 

Authorization  committees  are  a  crea- 
ture of  necessity.  The  subjects  pre- 
sented to  this  body  are  so  diverse  and 
complex  that  we  cannot,  as  435  Mem- 
bers sitting  together,  effectively  and 
adequately  consider  the  merits  of  any 
proposal.  Therefore,  we  have  estab- 
lished authorization  committees,  so 
that  subjects  of  enormous  complexity 
and  understanding  can  be  carefully 
and  thoughtfully  studied  and  evaluat- 
ed. Moreover,  proposals  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  our  limited  financial  re- 
sources will  be  forced  to  prove  their 
value  against  other  competing  propos- 
als. In  this  manner,  only  those  propos- 
als deemed  to  be  meritorious,  by  the 
committee  with  established  expertise 
in  the  subject  area,  are  recommended 
to  this  body  to  be  funded. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  would 
bypass  this  review  process. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  would 
redirect  $5  million  from  the  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  National  Center 
for  Advanced  Materials,  at  Berkeley, 
Calif.,  which  was  supported  by  the 
chairman  and  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  at  the  unreduced  level,  to 
finance  the  construction  of  a  new 
$13.9  million  Vitreous  State  Laborato- 
ry which  would  replace  the  existing  fa- 
cility at  Catholic  University. 

The  gentleman's  proposal  was  not 
submitted  to  the  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Committee,  prior  to  its  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation  and  I  did  not 
learn  of  the  request  until  yesterday.  I 
requested  my  staff  to  contact  Catholic 
University  concerning  the  gentleman's 
proposal. 
I  am  informed  that; 
Pirst.  Catholic  University  has  not 
submitted  a  written  proposal  detailing 
the  time  schedule,  the  size  of  the  pro- 
posed facility,  or  justification  for  a 
new  facility. 


Second.  There  are  no  architectural 
design  or  construction  plans  in  exist- 
ence for  the  facility. 

Third.  The  university  is  unsure  of  its 
location  on  the  campus. 

Fourth.  The  facility  will  not  be  a 
user  facility;  that  is.  it  will  not  be  de- 
signed so  that  outside  scientists  will  be 
encouraged  and  invited  to  use  the  fa- 
cility, but  instead  will  be  for  the  bene- 
fit of  those  scientists  attached  to  the 
laboratory. 

In  light  of  these  disclosures,  I  can 
understand  why  this  proposal  was 
never  submitted  to  the  committee. 
This  project  can  no  longer  hide  behind 
the  veil  of  scientific  research,  but 
must  instead  t>e  seen  for  what  it  really 
is,  political  pork. 

Unless  my  colleagues  wish  to  emas- 
culate the  authorization  process  and 
politicize  scientific  research  and  the 
construction  of  scientific  research  fa- 
cilities, by  encouraging  every  college 
and  university  in  the  country  to  con- 
tact their  Representative  to  obtain  a 
facility,  regardless  of  duplication  or  its 
value  to  the  Nation,  I  urge  rejection  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  based  on  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying,  perhaps  the  facil- 
ity is  going  to  be  used  for  a  DOD 
project  or  a  defense  project,  some- 
thing of  that  nature,  and  maybe  they 
caimot  tell  us  what  it  is.  They  might 
be  doing  work  on  chemical  weapons  or 
something  of  that  nature  and  they 
might  not  be  telling  us. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  have  no 
information  on  what  the  facility  will 
be  used  for.  The  initial  Vitreous  State 
Laboratory  was  financed  in  1968  out  of 
Department  of  Defense  funds,  how- 
ever. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Permsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly that  this  is  a  matter  which  was 
never  brought  before  the  committee?  I 
do  not  remember  it  ever  being  there. 
Is  that  correct,  that  the  committee 
never  heard  anything  about  this 
project  in  all  the  time  we  were  consid- 
ering this  authorization? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  No.  it  was 
not,  and  there  was  no  request  to  hear 
anything  about  this  project  before 
either  the  committee  or  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  furthermore, 
there  are  no  architectural  plans,  there 
is  no  site,  there  is  really  nothing  in  ex- 
istence about  this  project? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  There  is 
about  a  20-page  memorandum  that  ba- 


sically describes  the  work  that  has 
been  going  on  at  the  Vitreous  State 
Laboratory  since  its  founding  and 
saying  that  there  is  overcrowding  of 
the  present  facility.  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  that  report  at  all,  but  in  terms  of 
actual,  specific  plans  on  how  many 
square  feet,  exactly  where  the  build- 
ing is  to  be  located,  architectural 
plans,  and  the  like,  there  is  nothing 
that  has  been  submitted. 

Mr.  WALKER.  And  we  are  being 
asked  to  put  up  $5  million,  is  that  cor- 
rect, and  that  is  only  the  first  install- 
ment of  what  I  understand  is  going  to 
be  more  than  $15  million?  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  That  is  $5 
million  out  of  $13.9  million,  but  fur- 
thermore, it  takes  the  money  away 
from  a  project  authorized  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sen- 
SENBRENNER)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Walker  and  by , 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sensenbreh- 
NER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  So  in 
effect,  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment would  be  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly,  what  we  are 
doing  is.  we  are  saying  that  all  of  the 
things  that  the  authorizing  conrniittee 
went  through  and  decided  were  meri- 
torious, we  are  now  going  to  decide  on 
this  floor  that  something  that  no  one 
ever  heard  of  before  yesterday  is  going 
to  come  out  here  and  take  away 
money  from  the  projects  that  we  re- 
garded as  the  most  vital  for  the  na- 
tional interest.  Is  that  what  is  happen- 
ing here?  

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  is  absolute- 
ly correct.  The  universities  in  Califor- 
nia that  submitted  their  plans,  that 
went  through  the  committee  authoriz- 
ing process,  won  their  vote  in  the  com- 
mittee and  submitted  all  the  volumi-. 
nous  documentation  to  do  that,  they 
are  the  losers. 
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The  university  that  came  in  at  the 
last  minute  without  having  submitted 
this  kind  of  documentation  would  be 
the  winner  of  a  new  building  should 
this  amendment  be  adopted.  That  de- 
stroys the  authorization  process.  That 
means  the  siting  of  these  buildings  is 
decided  on  political  considerations 
rather  than  on  scientific  consider- 
ations, and  that  is  why  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Mineta)  ought  to  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would 
have  to  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
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that  kind  of  process  is  no  more  than 
pork  barrel  politics,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  opposition. 

Mrs.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Over  the  next  decade,  the  competi- 
tive posture  of  certain  liigh  technolo- 
gy American  industries  in  domestic 
and  international  markets  will  depend 
upon  bold  research  and  development 
ventures.  Over  the  years,  the  Vitreous 
State  Laboratory  has  established  a 
solid  record  of  translating  its  laborato- 
ry developments  into  practical  tech- 
nologies. In  the  process,  however,  it 
has  been  forced  to  overcome  the  obsta- 
cles posed  for  it,  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Mineta)  has  indi- 
cated, by  scattered  and  outmoded  re- 
search facilities  it  has  long  outgrown. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  labora- 
tory, seeking  to  improve  upon  its  ad- 
mirable record  of  technological  appli- 
cations, has  requested  Federal  support 
for  the  construction  of  a  fully  modem 
facility  for  glassy-state  materials  re- 
search, and  I  support  that  request. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Catholic  University 
did  not  intend  to  circumvent  the  com- 
mittee system,  and  it  does  not  believe 
that  it  did  so.  Its  proposal  for  Federal 
support  has  been  under  consideration 
for  some  time.  If  it  had  been  aware 
that  the  administration  had  proposed 
an  enormous  new  initiative  for  materi- 
als research,  and  if  it  had  been  con- 
sulted in  the  preparation  of  that  initi- 
ative, it  certainly  would  have  partici- 
pated actively  in  the  hearings  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  very  fine 
site  already  designated  on  the  campus 
of  Catholic  University.  The  Schools  of 
Architecture  and  Engineering  and  the 
vice  president  in  charge  of  facilities 
have  all  been  able  to  participate  in  the 
planning  for  this  splendid  new  labora- 
tory, and  I  think  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  a  haphazard  situa- 
tion thrown  together  at  the  last 
moment. 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  why 
it  is  advisable  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment now  and  not  to  delay  until  some 
later  date  this  year  and  then  proceed 
to  fund  it  next  year.  The  first  reason 
involves  the  economics  of  the  nuclear 
power  industry  where  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  are  lost  as  reactors 
sit  idle  for  lack  of  an  adequate  solu- 
tion to  the  nuclear  waste  problem. 
The  Vitreous  State  Laboratory  has  de- 
veloped and  is  perfecting  the  develop- 
ment of  techniques  for  dealing  with 
nuclear  waste. 

The  second  major  reason  for  pro- 
ceeding immediately  to  the  funding  of 
the  vitreous  state  facility  is  foreign 
economic  competition.  The  Vitreous 
State  Laboratory  has  made  important 
contributions  and  will  continue  to 
make  them  to  the  next  generation  of 
computers,  which  will  include  both 
crystalline  and  glassy-state  materials. 


to  the  development  of  telecommunica- 
tions using  fiber  optics,  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  facsimile  machines  for 
the  delivery  of  electrical  mail. 

In  all  three  areas,  delay  increases 
the  risk  that  this  country  will  fall 
behind,  or  in  some  cases  fall  further 
behind,  foreign  competition,  especially 
from  Japan,  in  the  development  of 
these  new  technologies.  In  the  facsim- 
ile machine  area,  for  example,  the 
graded  index  lenses  developed  at  the 
Vitreous  State  Laboratory  represent 
the  only  alternative  to  the  lenses  cur- 
rently being  produced  in  Japan. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  urge  the  support  of  this 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Mineta). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  261,  noes 
113,  not  voting  58,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  1131 
AYES— 261 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

AlbosU 

Anderson 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Broyhill 

Bryant 

Byron 

Carper 

Carr 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

dinger 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conycrs 

Coughlin 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 


Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Durbin 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

E^rans(IL) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Peighan 

Ferraro 

Pish 

Plippo 

Plorio 

Poglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Prank 

Franklin 

Frost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Hall  (IN) 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 


Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lantos 

Latu 

Leach 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levin 

Levitas 

Lipinski 

Livingston 

Lloyd 

Long  (LA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Madigan 

Markey 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 


Moakley 

Molinarl 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moody 

Moore 

Morrison  (CT) 

Mrazek 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

NichoU 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Panetta 

Parrls 

Patman 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Ray 

Regula 

Reid 

Richardson 


Andrews  (NO 

Applegate 

Bartlett 

Bateman 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bilirakls 

Boehlert 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

D«ub 

Dkvis 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Edwards  (AL) 

Emerson 

Erlenbom 

Evans (lA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Porsythe 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Gekas 


Ridge 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Slkorski 

Simon 

Sislsky 

Skelton 

Slattery 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

SUrk 

NOES-113 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Johnson 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Lagomarsino 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Loeffler 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 

Mack 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

McCain 

McCandless 

McCollum 

McDonald 

McKernan 

Miller  (OH) 


Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Sundqulst 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauzin 

Thomas  (OA) 

Torres 

Torrlcelli 

Towns 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergrlff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

WaUins 

Wax  man 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 


Morrison  (WA) 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paul 

Petri 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Schaefer 

Schneider 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Siljander 

Smith,  Denny 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Vucanovlch 

Walker 

Weber 

Whittaker 

Winn 

Wolf 

Young (FL) 

Zschau 
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NOT  VOTING-58 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Archer 

Bad  ham 

Berman 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coelho 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Daschle 

Dixon 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Erdreich 

Ford  (TN) 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hefner 

Heftel 


Hertel 

Horton 

Huckaby 

Leath 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levine 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

MacKay 

Marlenee 

Martinez 

McDade 

McNulty 

Michel 

Moorhead 

Murphy 

Neal 

O'Brien 

Owens 

Pepper 


Quillen 

Rahall 

Ritter 

Schulze 

Skeen 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Robert 

Spratt 

Stangeland 

Swift 

Thomas  (CA) 

Traxler 

Vander  Jagt 

Whitehurst 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wirth 

Wylie 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Addabbo  for.  with  Mr.  Spratt  against. 

Messrs.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.,  PAT- 
TERSON, and  DICKINSON  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  SIKORSKI  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMERDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  StTBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  WINN 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  WINN:  Strike  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Civilan  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1984". 

OPERATING  EXPENSES 

Sec.  2.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  in  accord- 
ance with  section  660  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  for  operating  ex- 
penses for  the  following  research  and  devel- 
opment programs: 

( 1 )  Fossil  energy,  $229,847,000: 

(2)  Energy  conservation,  $96,087,000: 

(3)  Energy  supply  research  and  develop- 
ment: 

(A)  Solar  energy,  $170,900,000; 

(B)  Geothermal  energy.  $20,000,000: 

(C)  Nuclear  fission.  $461,522,000; 

(D)  Magnetic  fusion,  $382,700,000; 

(E)  Electric  energy  systems,  $17,702,000; 

(F)  Energy  storage  systems,  $19,100,000; 

(G)  Basic  energy  sciences  and  supporting 
research,  including  energy  science  advanced 
computation,  energy  research  analysis,  uni- 
versity research  support,  university  research 
instrumentation,  and  advisory  and  oversight 
program  direction,  $312,569,000; 

(H)  Environmental  research  and  develop- 
ment. $217,875,000;  and 

(I)  Policy  and  management,  energy  re- 
search, $515,000; 

(4)  Geothermal  resources  development 
fund.  $2,100,000; 

(5)  General  science  and  research, 
$479,750,000;  and 

(6)  Uranium  enrichment: 

(A)  Advanced  isotope  separation  technolo- 
gy. $59,900,000;  and 

(B)  (3as  centrifuge  process  development 
and  demonstration,  $106,400,000. 

PLANT  AND  CAPITAL  EQUIPMENT 

Sec  3.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  in  accord- 
ance with  section  660  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  for  the  acquisition 
and  fabrication  of  capital  equipment  not  re- 
lated to  construction  for  the  following  re- 
search and  development  programs: 

( 1 )  Fossil  energy,  $3,000,000; 

(2)  Energy  conservation,  $750,000; 

(3)  Energy  supply  research  and  develop- 
ment: 

(A)  Basic  energy  sciences  and  supporting 
research.  $24,280,000; 

(B)  Nuclear  fission.  $31,160,000, 

(C)  Magnetic  fusion.  $37,800,000; 

(D)  Energy  storage  systems.  $100,000;  and 


(E)  Environmental  research  and  develop- 
ment. $11,700,000. 

(4)  General  science  and  research, 
$62,800,000;  and 

(5)  Uranium  enrichment: 

(A)  Advanced  isotope  separation  technolo- 
gy. $9,500,000:  and 

(B)  Gas  centrifuge  prcKess  development 
and  demonstration,  $3,400,000. 

PRIOR  YEAR  CONSTRUCTION 

Sbc.  4.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  in  accord- 
ance with  section  660  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  for  plant  and  cap- 
ital equipment  (including  planning,  con- 
struction, acquisition,  and  modification  of 
facilities,  including  land  acquisition)  for  the 
following  prior  year  research  and  develop- 
ment projects: 

(1)  Fossil  energy: 

(A)  Project  numbered  82-F-506.  Surface 
Water  Containment  and  Wastewater  Treat- 
ment Facility.  Pittsburgh  Energy  Technolo- 
gy Center,  Bruceton.  Pennsylvania. 
$1,040,000.  for  a  total  authorization  of 
$3,000,000;  and 

<B)  Project  numbered  83-P-501. 
Wastewater  Treatment  Facility,  Morgan- 
town,  West  Virginia,  $3,000,000,  for  a  toUl 
authorization  of  $3,800,000; 

(2)  General  science: 

(A)  Project  numbered  81-E-218,  Tevatron 

I,  Fermi  National  Accelerator  Laboratory. 
Batavia,  Illinois,  $20,000,000.  for  a  total  au- 
thorization of  $58,000,000;  and 

(B)  Project  numbered  82-E-206,  Tevatron 

II,  Fermi  National  Accelerator  Laboratory, 
Batavia.  Illinois,  $13,000,000,  for  a  total  au- 
thorization of  $37,000,000; 

(3)  Nuclear  fission: 

(A)  Project  numbered  83-N-334,  Safe- 
guards and  security  assessment  improve- 
ments. Argonne  National  Laboratory-West. 
INEL,  Idaho,  $1,000,000,  for  a  total  authori- 
zation of  $1,400,000; 

(B)  Project  numbered  78-6-E.  Energy 
Technology  Engineering  Center,  facility 
modifications.  Santa  Susana.  California. 
$5,000,000,  for  a  total  authorization  of 
$32,800,000;  and 

(C)  Project  numbered  78-6-C,  Safety  Re- 
search Experiment  Facilities,  Argonne  Na- 
tional     Laboratory-West,      INEL,      Idaho, 

'$1,100,000,  for  a  total  authorization  of 
$44,300,000; 

(4)  Magnetic  fusion: 

(A)  Project  numbered  78-3-A,  Mirror 
Fusion  Test  Facility-B.  Lawrence  Livermore 
National  Laboratory,  California, 

$30,000,000,  for  a  total  authorization  of 
$229,058,000;  and 

(5)  Supporting  research: 

(A)  Project  numbered  80-ES-ll.  Idaho 
Laboratory  Facility,  Idaho  National  Engi- 
neering Laboratory,  Idaho,  $562,000.  for  a 
total  authorization  of  $17,500,000; 

(B)  Project  numbered  81-E-325,  Energy 
Technology  Laboratory,  Sandia  National 
Laboratories,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico, 
$3,600,000,  for  a  total  authorization  of 
$15,600,000; 

(C)  Project  numbered  82-E-301,  300  area 
critical  utilities  upgrading.  Richland.  Wash- 
ington, $2,200,000.  for  a  total  authorization 
of  $9,400,000; 

(D)  Project  numbered  82-E-302.  Security 
Facility,  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Ar- 
gonne, Illinois,  $1,800,000.  for  a  total  au- 
thorization of  $6,500,000; 

(E)  Project  numbered  83-E-308,  Rehabili- 
tate power  systems,  various  locations, 
$5,988,000,  for  a  total  authorization  of 
$11,988,000; 


(F)  Project  numbered  83-E-309,  Electron- 
ics Facility.  Argonne  National  Laboratory,   . 
Argonne,  Illinois,  $3,150,000.  for  a  toUl  au- 
thorization of  $5,350,000; 

(G)  Project  numbered  83-E-310,  Utility  re- 
placements and  upgrade.  Brookhaven  Na- 
tional    Laboratory.     Upton.     New     York.  • 
$7,500,000,    for    a    total    authorization    of 
$8,800,000;  and 

(H)  Project  numbered  83-E-311,  Laborato- 
ry Emergency  Response  Center,  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory.  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee, 
$1,200,000;  for  a  total  authorization  of 
$3,200,000; 

NEW  CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  5.  Funds  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1984  in  accord- 
ance with  section  660  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  for  plant  and  cap- 
ital equipment  (including  planning,  con- 
struction, acquisition,  and  modification  of 
facilities,  including  land  acquisition)  for  the 
following  new  research  and  development 
projects: 

( 1 )  Fossil  energy: 

(A)  Project  numbered  84-FE-lOl,  Gieneral 
plant  projects  for  energy  technology  cen- 
ters, various  locations.  $4,000,000; 

(2)  Energy  conservation: 

(A)  Project  numbered  84-CS-lOl.  High 
Temperature  Materials  Laboratory,  Oak 
Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Oak  Ridge.  Ten- 
nessee, $9,000,000; 

(3)  Environment: 

(A)  Project  numbered  84-ER-134.  General 
plant  projects,  biological  and  environmental 
research,  various  locations,  $1,000,000; 

(4)  General  science: 

(A)  Project  numbered  84-ER-133,  Stan- 
ford linear  collider,  Stanford  Linear  Acceler- 
ator Center.  Stanford.  California. 
$35,000,000; 

(B)  Project  numbered  84-ER-131.  Acceler- 
ator improvement  projects,  high  energy 
physics,  various  locations,  $9,000,000; 

(C)  Project  numbered  84-ER-132,  General 
plant  projects,  high  energy  physics,  various 
locations,  $7,000,000; 

(D)  Project  numbered  84-ER-121.  Acceler- 
ator improvement  projects,  nuclear  physics, 
various  locations,  $3,500,000; 

(E)  Project  numbered  84-ER-122,  General 
plant  projects,  nuclear  physics,  various  loca- 
tions, $2,200,000;  and 

(F)  Project  numbered  84-ER-llO,  Univer- 
sity accelerator  upgrade  project  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  and  Yale  University. 
Seattle.  Washington,  and  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, $8,000,000; 

(5)  Supporting  research: 

(A)  Project  numbered  84-ER-lll,  Beam 
lines  and  support  area  construction.  Nation- 
al Synchrotron  Light  Source,  Brookhaven 
National  Laboratory,  Upton.  New  York, 
$2,500,000; 

(B)  Project  numbered  84-ER-112,  Nation- 
al Center  for  Advanced  Materials.  Lawrence 
Berkeley  Laboratory.  Berkeley.  California, 
and  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  Center. 
Stanford.  California,  $5,000,000; 

(C)  Project  numbered  84-ER-141.  Acceler- 
ator improvements  and  modifications,  basic 
energy  sciences,  various  locations, 
$1,260,000; 

(D)  Project  numbered  84-ER-142,  General 
plant  projects,  basic  energy  sciences,  various 
locations,  $400,000; 

(E)  Project  numbered  84-ER-lOl.  Reha- 
bilitate old  town  area  utilities,  Lawrence 
Berkeley  Laboratory,  Berkeley.  California. 
$500,000; 

(F)  Project  numbered  84-ER-102,  Cooling 
water  facilities  restoration.  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
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tional  Laboratory,  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee, 
$600,000: 

(G)  Project  numbered  84-ER-103,  Road 
repair,  various  locations,  $2,000,000;  and 

(H)  Project  numbered  84-ER-104.  Facili- 
ties support  project,  various  locations. 
$2,500,000: 

(6)  Nuclear  fission: 

(A)  Project  numbered  84-N-102,  Modifica- 
tions to  reactors,  various  locations, 
$1,000,000: 

(B)  Project  numbered  84-N-lOl.  General 
plant  projects,  nuclear  energy,  various  loca- 
tions, $4,000,000;  and 

(C)  Project  numbered  84-N-105.  General 
plant  projects,  commerical  nuclear  waste 
management.  Richland.  Washington. 
$1,400,000; 

(7)  Magnetic  fusion: 

(A)  Project  numbered  84-ER-109,  General 
plant  projects,  magnetic  fusion,  various  lo- 
cations, $6,500,000; 

(8)  Uranium  enrichment  activities: 

(A)  Project  numbered  84-N-406,  General 
plant  projects,  advanced  isotope  separation 
technology,  various  locations,  $1,200,000: 
and 

(B)  Project  numbered  84-N-407,  Develop- 
ment/demonstration module  (design  only). 
Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee.  $2,400,000. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS  RELATING  TO 
AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1984 

Sec.  6.  (a)  No  funds  are  authorized  under 
this  Act  for  any  purpose  other  than  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration. 

<b)  With  respect  to  the  programs  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  under  this  Act. 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  supersede 
the  provisions  of  chapter  1  of  subtitle  A  of 
title  X  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981  relating  to  the  authoriza- 
tion of  E>epartment  of  Energy  civilian  re- 
search and  development  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1984. 

(c)  No  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  this  Act,  or  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  1  of  subtitle  A  of 
title  X  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1981  which  relate  to  fiscal  year 
1984,  for  the  continuation  or  termination  of 
the  Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  project, 
except  to  such  extent  as  may  be  specifically 
provided  by  legislation  enacted  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  WINN  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  sub- 
stitute proposes  a  comprehensive 
budget  for  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's research  and  development  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1984.  The  mem- 
bers of  our  committee  are  faced  with 
many  difficult  budgetary  decisions 
this  year,  including  the  Nation's 
energy  program.  Despite  the  cost  of 
crude  oil  today,  or  on  any  other  specif- 
ic date,  our  petroleum  supplies  are 
finite  and  we  must  look  to  the  day 
when  our  Nation  will  be  operating  on 
other  energy  fuels.  The  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  supports 
energy   programs   which   are   moving 


forward  to  the  development  of  those 
new  technologies  needed  in  the  future. 

However,  with  these  long-range 
needs  in  mind  we  must  also  be  aware 
of  our  present  economic  realities.  We 
have  demonstrated  repeatedly  that  es- 
calated spending  takes  its  toll  and  pro- 
duces expanding  deficits.  It  is,  there- 
fore, fiscally  prudent  to  consider  an 
energy  research  and  development  au- 
thorization level  which  is  adequate 
and  compatible  with  our  other  press- 
ing budgetary  needs.  Economic  recov- 
ery, which  is  now  escalating,  is  de- 
pendent on  thoughtful  spending  for 
encouragement.  This  authorization 
bill  exceeds  the  administration's  re- 
quest by  $500  million  and  must  be  cur- 
tailed. One  method  is  the  judicious  al- 
location of  limited  fimds,  depending 
on  the  apparently  forgotten  private 
sector  for  assistance  and  guidance. 

The  substitute  legislation  which  I 
am  offering  today  is  consistent  with 
those  goals.  This  substitute  carefully 
balances  our  energy  needs  against  our 
budget  limitations.  We  continue  to 
support  all  of  DOE's  promising  energy 
programs  at  responsible  program 
levels. 

My  substitute  calls  for  an  increase  of 
9  percent  in  the  administration's 
energy  request  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
This  funding  support  is  equal  to  the 
amount  which  was  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

There  are  several  noteworthy  fea- 
tures in  my  substitute  which  I  wish  to 
call  to  your  attention.  Specifically,  my 
amendment  calls  for  a  solar  program 
of  $170  million  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
more  than  double  the  administration's 
request.  Also.  I  am  recommending  a 
$241  million  fossil  energy  program. 
This  is  higher  than  DOE  originally 
recommended  in  its  request  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
With  this  funding  we  will  continue  to 
support  all  of  our  promising  fossil  ac- 
tivities including  coal  liquefaction  and 
gasification,  fuel  cells.  MHD.  direct 
combustion  work,  heat  engines  and 
heat  recovery,  environmental  controls, 
and  advanced  gas  and  oil  technology 
programs. 

In  the  nuclear  area  we  continue  sup- 
port for  the  high  temperature  gas  re- 
actor program,  other  fission  and  mag- 
netic fusion  programs  as  proposed  by 
DOE.  and  uranium  enrichment  con- 
tinuation and  redirection. 

In  conservation,  my  proposal  calls 
for  a  strong  building  and  industrial 
conservation  program.  We  also  contin- 
ue to  support  other  activities  such  as 
the  Energy  Extension  Service. 

I  think  that  this  substitute  repre- 
sents a  fair  compromise  in  striving  to 
meet  our  energy  needs  and  fiscal  re- 
sponsibilities. In  my  opinion,  this  sub- 
stitute to  H.R.  2587  represents  a  pru- 
dent fiscal  approach  to  energy  re- 
search and  development  funding.  Join 
me  in  this  effort  to  curtail  unjustified 


spending.  I  strongly  solicit  your  sup- 
port of  my  substitute. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  5 
minutes,  but  I  want  to  point  out  that 
what  we  have  here  in  this  substitute 
really  leaves  a  lot  of  unanswered  ques- 
tions. It  takes  almost  $26  million  out 
of  basic  research  that  the  administra- 
tion requested.  It  reduces  the  adminis- 
tration request  for  magnetic  fusion  by 
$10  million.  It  reduces  the  nuclear 
fusion  request  by  some  $30  million. 
The  MHD  program  is  decimated.  The 
laboratory  at  Berkeley  is  reduced  con- 
siderably. The  Stanford  linear  collator 
is  reduced,  the  high  temperature  gas 
cooling  reactor  is  reduced  by  some  $38 
million. 

The  committee  has  worked  its  will 
and  has  agreed  to  these  figures  that 
we  present  to  you.  which  is  a  prudent 
and  a  balanced  approach  to  trying  to 
solve  our  energy  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  against  the  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Winn  substitute  amendment  to 
the  Department  of  Energy  authoriza- 
tion bill  for  fiscal  year  1984.  This 
amendment  will  allow  our  Nation  to 
press  forward  with  an  aggressive 
energy  research  and  development  pro- 
gram consistent  with  our  economic 
goals. 

As  my  colleagues  are  fully  aware, 
our  Nation  is  currently  experiencing  a 
welcomed  oil  glut  on  the  market.  This 
has  had  many  significant  benefits,  in- 
cluding the  importation  of  much  less 
oil  than  we  did  during  the  high  point 
of  the  late  1970s. 

It  would  be  foolish,  however,  to  be 
lulled  into  a  false  sense  of  complacen- 
cy by  our  current  energy  conditions. 
After  all.  we  should  recognize  that  pe- 
troleum is  a  limited  resource.  We  must 
move  ahead  and  prepare  for  the  day 
when  our  Nation  and  the  world  runs 
out  of  our  precious  oil  supplies. 

The  Winn  proposal  will  help  us  pre- 
pare for  our  energy  future.  This 
amendment  would  authorize  a  total  of 
$2.97  billion  for  energy  R&D  activities 
for  fiscal  year  1984.  This  represents  a 
balanced  proposal,  emphasizing  the 
promise  of  both  our  nuclear  and  non- 
nuclear  activities,  such  as  the  fossil, 
solar,  geothermal.  and  energy  conser- 
vation programs. 

Of  significant  importance  is  the  em- 
phasis which  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment places  on  restoring  funding  for 
high  priority  energy  programs.  In 
fossil  energy,  this  amendment  would 
continue  work  in  many  attractive 
areas  such  as  fuel  cells.  MHD.  synthet- 
ic fuels,  and  environmental  controls. 


The  solar  energy  program  would  in- 
clude support  for  the  all-promising 
solar  options,  including  the  MOD-5 
large  wind  program— a  program  that 
shows  great  promise  in  developing  a 
viable  solar  electric  system  for  the 
near  future.  In  addition,  this  amend- 
ment would  also  fund  a  strong  solar 
photovoltaic  and  solar  thermal  effort, 
and  a  well-balanced  biomass  program. 
The  same  applies  as  well  for  our  nucle- 
ar fission  and  fusion  programs  and  our 
electric  energy  systems  and  energy 
storage  programs. 

I  could  go  on  and  on.  but  the  point  I 
would  like  to  make  clear  is  that  the 
Winn  amendment  would  give  our 
Nation  a  strong  energy  program.  It 
would  continue  to  support  all  high-pri- 
ority programs  underway  during  the 
last  fiscal  year.  This  amendment  will 
help  us  insure  that  we  will  get  the  big- 
gest energy  bang  for  our  Federal  dol- 
lars. 

Moreover,  this  amendment  would  do 
this  in  a  responsible  manner.  It  would 
not  fund  wasteful  programs  such  as 
the  appropriate  technology  activity, 
where  we  had  funded  such  ill-warrant- 
ed projects  in  the  past  as  the  solar 
doghouse  or  solar  beeswax  melter  or 
the  solar  ice  melter.  These  projects,  as 
all  my  colleagues  would  most  whole- 
heartedly agree,  would  not  help  us  at 
all  in  solving  the  serious  problems  that 
we  will  face  someday  in  the  future. 
This  amendment  cuts  out  the  wasteful 
projects,  such  as  the  AT  (appropriate 
technology)  program,  and  emphasizes 
those  programs  that  will  provide 
meaningful  energy  contributions. 

Our  Nation  cannot  live  in  the  past. 
We  must  move  forward  with  a  respon- 
sible energy  program.  I  believe  that 
the  Winn  amendment  will  allow  us  to 
do  this.  I  urge  adoption  of  the  substi- 
tute amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  addition  to  my 
previous  comments  in  support  of  the 
Winn  amendment.  I  would  like  to 
bring  another  issue  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues:  the  Stirling  engine  de- 
velopment program. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  for 
the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee's Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tion, Aviation,  and  Materials,  I  was  ex- 
tremely displeased  when  my  col- 
leagues added  $26  million  to  the  DOE 
budget  to  support  a  second  gas  turbine 
engine  contractor  of  $12  million  and 
for  continuing  the  Stirling  engine  pro- 
gram toward  MOD-II  engine  develop- 
ment and  testing  with  $14  million. 

I  oppose  the  Stirling  engine  program 
because  it  is  not  supported  by  the  "Big 
Three"  automakers.  Ford,  GM,  and 
Chrysler  have  stated  to  me  in  corre- 
spondence and  telephone  conversa- 
tions that: 

Compared  to  a  gasoline  engine,  and  in 
summary  form,  we  [at  Chrysler]  believe 
that  the  Stirling  Engine,  while  it  has  poten- 
tial for  lower  fuel  consumption  in  some  ap- 
plications would  be  larger  than  a  gasoline 


engine:  would  be  heavier  than  a  gasoline 
engine:  would  be  more  exp)en5ive  than  a  gas- 
oline engine:  and  works  best  when  running 
at  a  nearly  constant  speed. 

For  these  reasons  we  believe  the  Stirling 
Engine  has  little  application  in  passenger 
cars  or  light  trucks  (Chrysler,  March  15, 
1983). 

During  the  GM  Stirling  program,  it  was 
recognized  that  the  external  combustion 
Stirling  engine  was  inherently  poorly  suited 
for  land  vehicle  propulsion  and  no  substan- 
tial effort  was  directed  toward  developing 
the  engine  as  a  replacement  for  convention- 
al passenger  car  engines.  Currently.  General 
Motors  has  no  active  research  or  develop- 
ment programs  on  Stirling  engines,  and  the 
only  efforts  are  those  to  maintain  an  aware- 
ness of  the  work  which  is  being  done  by 
others  (GM.  March  22.  1983). 

Ford  received  an  invitation  from  Me- 
chanical Technology.  Inc.— the  compa- 
ny performing  the  Stirling  engine 
work— in  May  of  1982,  to  test  the 
MOD-I  engine.  However,  Ford  stated: 

While  we  would  be  interested  in  seeing 
any  of  the  results  that  might  be  generated 
by  such  an  evaluation,  [the  company  1 
findls]  the  current  pressure  for  skilled  per- 
sonnel to  be  too  great  to  engage  in  present- 
ing such  a  program  at  this  time.  I  trust  that 
you  will  understand  and  appreciate  our  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  remind  my 
colleagues  that  we  have  already  spent 
$86  million  on  developing  the  MOD-I 
Stirling  engine,  and  at  least  $40  mil- 
lion more  is  required  to  complete  the 
program. 

I  do  not  wish  to  belabor  this  issue 
anymore;  however,  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues recognize  that  if  they  support 
funding  for  Stirling  engine  develop- 
ment, they  are  throwing  money  at  an 
automotive  engine  program  that  the 
automakers  have  no  intention  of 
using.  If  we  do  authorize  the  moneys 
for  this  program,  I  argue  that  this 
Government  will  have  spent  $126  mil- 
lion on  building  two  new  engines 
whose  only  function  will  be  to  serve  in 
a  future  Smithsonian  exhibit. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas,  the  ranking  member  of 
the  committee. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
search and  Production  which  has  a 
major  share  of  the  jurisdiction  con- 
tained in  this  legislation.  I  am  acutely 
aware  that  our  subcommittee  came  in 
at  2.1  percent  above  the  administra- 
tion budget  request  and  I  found 
myself  less  than  comfortable  at  that 
lack  of  fiscal  restraint. 

Unfortunately  other  subcommittees 
having  parts  of  the  bill  came  in  at  20 
and  27  percent  over  the  budget  re- 
quest. The  result  is  a  bill  which  must 
be  recognized  as  a  budget  buster. 

There  are  several  areas  in  which 
there  was  general  agreement  within 
the  committee  that  there  was  a  need 


to  continue  ongoing  research  in  valua- 
ble technologies  which  the  administra- 
tion had  proposed  for  deletion  in  the 
coming  year.  However,  what  we  could 
not  find,  was  agreement  on  areas  to 
cut  or  reduce  to  make  up  for  those  ad- 
ditions. 

Both  the  committee  and  the  House 
are  faced  with  difficult  decisions  in  de- 
veloping an  effective  national  energy 
program.  The  administration  request 
reflected  their  philosophy  of  empha- 
sizing long-term,  high-risk  programs 
which  offer  high  payoff  if  they  are 
successful.  In  addition,  the  administra- 
tion requested  significant  increases  for 
basic  and  fundamental  research  pro- 
grams in  nuclear  physics,  and  high 
energy  physics.  However,  there  was  an 
attendant  reduction  in  support  for 
solar,  conservation,  and  fossil  pro- 
grams to  hold  total  funding  below  the 
level  of  effort  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

It  is  obvious  that  energy  research 
and  development  is  highly  valuable  to 
our  Nation.  But,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
fact  that  our  energy  problems  and  our 
economic  problems  are  interconnected 
and  cannot  be  separated  from  one  an- 
other. We  must  not  continue  to  ap- 
proach every  problem  with  the  atti- 
tude that  if  we  spend  unlimited 
amounts  we  will  eventually  solve  the 
problem.  Not  only  are  there  many 
problems  which  have  already  proven 
themselves  to  be  beyond  solution  re- 
gardless of  the  amounts  spent,  we 
have  produced  near  economic  disaster 
in  the  process. 

Just  to  illustrate  how  large  our  na- 
tional debt  is  already  let  me  point  out 
that  if  we  balanced  the  budget  today 
and  immediately  started  to  pay  off  the 
national  debt  at  the  rate  of  $1  million 
per  day  we  would  finally  make  the  last 
payment  in  4792. 

So  you  see  why  we  feel  that  a  bal- 
ance must  be  maintained  between  the 
public  interest,  on  the  one  hand,  in  an 
effective  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment program,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
in  an  intelligent  and  supportable  fund- 
ing level  for  that  program  in  the  light 
of  current  economic  reality. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Wirm  amend- 
ment represents  a  clear  and  carefully 
drafted  alternative  to  the  committee 
bill.  It  continues  essential  programs, 
protects  needed  research,  and  contin- 
ues funding  at  the  fiscal  year  1983 
levels.  While  the  Winn  substitute  is 
above  the  budget  request,  it  represents 
a  safe,  sane,  and  supportable  approach 
to  our  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment requirements  and  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Winn). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 
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RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  140.  noes 
228.  not  voting  64,  as  follows: 

[RoUNo.  114] 
AYES— 140 


JMI 


Applegate 

Bartlett 

Baleman 

Bethune 

Bilirakls 

Bliley 

Boehlert 

BrtMmfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burton 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chandler 

Cltncer 

Coats 

Coleman  (MO) 

Conable 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

DeWine 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Emerson 

English 

Erlenbom 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Gekas 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Oramm 

Gregg 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 


Ackerman 

Akaka 

Albcsu 

Anderson 

Andrews  (NO 

Andrews  (TX) 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bates 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Borski 

Bosco 

Boucher 

Boxer 

Breaux 

Britt 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Bryant 

Carper 

Can- 


Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Johnson 

Kasich 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latta 

Leach 

Lewis  (CA) 

Lewis  (FL) 

Livingston 

LoefHer 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lungren 

Mack 

Madigan 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McCain 

McCollum 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Miller  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Myers 

Nichols 

Nielson 

Oxley 

Packard 

Parris 

NOES-228 

Chappell 

Clarke 

Clay 

Coleman  (TX) 

Collins 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coyne 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

de  la  Garza 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (ID 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Feighan 

Ferraro 

Fish 


Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Ray 

Regula 

Ridge 

Rinaido 

Roberts 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schaefer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Slattery 

Smith  (NJ> 

Smith,  Denny 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Sundquist 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Vucanovich 

Walker 

Weber 

Whittaker 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wortley 

Young  (AK) 


Flippo 

Plorio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Prost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Cunderson 

Hall  (IN) 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Harrison 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hutto 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 


Jones  (TN) 

Kaptur 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kolter 

Kostmayer 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Lehman  (CA) 

Leland 

Lent 

Levin 

Levitas 

Uoyd 

Long (LA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Markey 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McHugh 

McKeman 

McKinney 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Moody 

Morrison  (CT) 

Morrison  (WA) 


Mrazek 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Olin 

Ortiz 

Ottinger 

Panetu 

Patterson 

Pease 

Penny 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reid 

Richardson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Rowland 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Sikorski 

Simon 

Sisisky 


Skelton 

Smith  (FL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Staggers 

SUrk 

Stokes 

Stratlon 

Studds 

Synar 

Tallon 

Tauke 

Thomas  (GA) 

Torres 

Towns 

Udall 

Valentine 

Vandergriff 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wheat 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wise 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zschau 


NOT  VOTING-64 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Archer 

Badham 

Bereuter 

Berman 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Coelho 

Cooper 

Corcoran 

Daschle 

Dixon 

Durbin 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Erdreich 

Ford  (TN) 

Franklin 

Gibbons 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 


Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Horton 

Huckaby 

Jones  (OK) 

Leath 

Lehman  (FL) 

Levine 

Lipinski 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lujan 

MacKay 

Marlenee 

Martinez 

McCandless 

McDade 

McNulty 

Michel 

Moorhead 

Murphy 

D  1750 


Neal 

O'Brien 

Owens 

Pepper 

Quillen 

Ritter 

Russo 

Skeen 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith.  Robert 

Spratt 

Swift 

Thomas  (CA) 

Torricelli 

Traxler 

Vander  Jagt 

Whitehurst 

Wirth 

Wylie 

Young  (FL) 


Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee  and  Mr. 
LEVITAS  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mrs.  BYRON  changed  her  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  RANGEL 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rangel: 

On  page  2.  line  16.  strike  "$425,700,000" 
and  insert  "$424,700,000". 

On  page  2.  line  24.  strike  "$318,569,000" 
and  insert  "$316,569,000". 

On  page  3,  line  7.  strike  "$479,750,000" 
and  insert  "$478,750,000". 

On  page  9,  line  20.  strike  "$8,000,000"  and 
insert  "$7,000,000". 


On  page  10.  after  line  5.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(C)  Project  numbered  84-ER-115.  Na- 
tional Center  for  Chemical  Research.  Co- 
lumbia University.  New  York.  New  York 
"$5,000,000": 

and  redesignate  the  following  projects 
(C)-(H)  with  the  letters  (DM I). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  discussed  this 
redirection  of  $5  million  from  the  au- 
thorization with  the  chairman  and 
other  members  of  the  committee. 
What  it  would  do  is  to  create  a  con- 
struction of  a  National  Center  for 
Chemical  Research  to  be  built  at  Co- 
lumbia University. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  discussed  that 
with  me  and  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
redirection  in  the  moneys  for  the  labo- 
ratory at  Columbia  University. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  offer- 
ing this  amendment.  The  Columbia 
laboratory  is  doing  some  important 
work  in  the  energy  field,  in  lasers,  and 
conservation.  It  needs  this  modern  fa- 
cility and  this  is  a  very  important 
amendment  and  I  hope  it  is  adopted 
unanimously. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

a  1800 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  just  a  few  minutes 
ago  approved  a  $5  million  raid  on  the 
Treasury.  This  is  another  $5  million 
raid  on  the  Treasury.  It  was  subjected 
to  no  hearings  before  the  committee. 
We  had  no  information  to  work  with 
before  the  bill  came  to  the  floor,  and  I 
would  certainly  hope  that  the  mem- 
bership would  not  compound  what  we 
did  a  few  minutes  ago  by  voting  for 
this  amendment,  which  just  doubles 
the  amount  that  is  being  raided. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Rangel). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  215,  noes 
150,  not  voting  67,  as  follows: 
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AYES-215 

Ackerman 

Frost 

Oberstar 

Akaki 

Fuqua 

Obey 

AlbosU 

Garcia 

Olin 

Anderson 

Gaydos 

Ortiz 

Andrews  (TX) 

Gejdenson 

Ottinger 

Annunzio 

Gephardt 

Panetu 

Anthony 

Oilman 

Patterson 

Applegate 

Glickman 

Penny 

Aspin 

Gonzalez 

Perkins 

AuCoin 

Gore 

Pickle 

Barnes 

Gray 

Price 

Bates 

Green 

Rahall 

Bedell 

Guarini 

Rangel 

Bennett 

Hall  (IN) 

Ratchford 

Bevill 

Hamilton 

Reid 

Biaggi 

Harkin 

Richardson 

Boehlert 

Harrison 

Rinaido 

Boggs 

Hawkins 

Rodino 

Boland 

Howard 

Roe 

Boner 

Hoyer 

Rose 

Bonior 

Hughes 

Rostenkowski 

Bonker 

Hutto 

Roybal 

Borski 

Jacobs 

Sabo 

Boucher 

Jones  (NO 

Savage 

Boxer 

Jones  (TN) 

"Scheuer 

Breaux 

Kaptur 

Schneider 

Britt 

Kastenmeier 

Schroeder 

Brooks 

Kemp 

Schumer 

Brown  (CA) 

Kennelly 

Seiberling 

Bryant 

Kildee 

Shannon 

Campbell 

Kogovsek 

Sharp 

Can- 

Kolter 

Sikorski 

Chappell 

Kostmayer 

Simon 

Clarke 

LaFalce 

Sisisky 

Clay 

Lantos 

Skelton 

Clinger 

Latta 

Smith  (FL) 

Coleman  (TX) 

Lehman  (CA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Collins 

Leland 

Solarz 

Conte 

Lent 

St  Germain 

Conyers 

Levin 

Staggers 

Coyne 

Levitas 

Stark 

Crockett 

Long (LA) 

Stokes 

D°  Amours 

Lowry  (WA) 

Stratton 

de  la  Garza 

Luken 

Studds 

Dellums 

Lundine 

Synar 

Dicks 

Markey 

Tallon 

Dingell 

Matsui 

Tauzin 

Donnelly 

Mavroules 

Thomas  (GA) 

Dorgan 

Mazzoli 

Torres 

Dowdy 

McCloskey 

Towns 

Downey 

McCurdy 

Udall 

Duncan 

McGrath 

Vento 

Dyson 

McHugh 

Walgren 

Early 

McKinney 

Watkins 

Eckart 

Mica 

Waxman 

Edgar 

Mikulski 

Weaver 

Edwards  (CA) 

Miller  (CA) 

Weiss 

Edwards  (OK) 

Mineta 

Wheat 

English 

Minish 

Whitley 

E^'ans  (ID 

Mitchell 

Whitten 

Fascell 

Moakley 

Williams  (MT) 

Fazio 

Molinari 

Wilson 

Feighan 

Mollohan 

Wise 

Ferraro 

Moody 

Wolpe 

Fish 

Morrison  (CT) 

Wortley 

Flippo 

Mrazek 

Wright 

Florio 

Murtha 

Wyden 

Foglietta 

Myers 

Yates 

Foley 

Natcher 

Yatron 

Ford  (MI) 

Nelson 

Young  (MO) 

Fowler 

Nowak 

Zablocki 

Frank 

Oakar 
NOES- 150 

Andrews  (NO 

Coleman  (MO) 

Fiedler 

Barnard 

Conable 

Fields 

Bartlett 

Coughlin 

Forsythe 

Bateman 

Courter 

Frenzel 

Beilenson 

Craig 

Gekas 

Bethune 

Crane,  Daniel 

Gingrich 

Bilirakls 

Crane.  Philip 

Goodling 

Bliley 

Daniel 

Gradison 

Bosco 

Dannemeyer 

Gramm 

Broomfleld 

Daub 

Gregg 

Brown  (CO) 

Davis 

Gunderson 

Broyhill 

DeWine 

Hall  (OH) 

Burton 

Dickinson 

Hall.  Ralph 

Byron 

Dreier 

Hall,  Sam 

Carney 

Edwards  (AL) 

Hammerschmidt 

Carper 

Emerson 

Hansen  (ID) 

Chandler 

Erlenbom 

Hansen  (UT) 

Coats 

Evans  (lA) 

Hartnett 

Hightower 

McKeman 

Sensenbrenner 

Hiler 

Miller  (OH) 

Shaw 

HiUls 

Montgomery 

Shelby 

Holt 

Moore 

Shumway 

Hopkins 

Morrison  (WA) 

Shuster 

Hubbard 

NichoU 

Siljander 

Hunter 

Nielson 

SlatUry 

Hyde 

Oxley 

Smith  (NJ) 

Ireland 

Packard 

Smith.  Denny 

Jeffords 

Parris 

Snowe 

Jenkins 

Pashayan 

Snyder 

Johnson 

Patman 

Solomon 

Kasich 

Paul 

Spence 

Kazen 

Pease 

Stangeland 

Kindness 

Petri 

Stenholm 

Kramer 

Porter 

Stump  . 

Lagomarsino 

Pritchard 

Sundquist 

Lewis  (CA) 

Pursell 

Tauke 

Lewis  (FL) 

Ray 

Taylor 

Livingston 

Regula 

Valentine 

Loeffler 

Ridge 

Vandergriff 

Lowery  (CA) 

Roberts 

Volkmer 

lAingren 

Robinson 

Vucanovich 

Mack 

Roemer 

Walker 

Madigan 

Rogers 

Weber 

Marriott 

Roth 

Whittaker 

Martin  (ID 

Roukema 

Williams  (OH) 

Martin  (NO 

Rowland 

Winn 

McCain 

Rudd 

Wolf 

McCollum 

Sawyer 

Young  (AK) 

McDonald 

Schaefer 

Young  (FD 

McEwen 

Schulze 

Zschau 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Addabbo 

Hefner 

Moorhead 

Alexander 

Heftel 

Murphy 

Archer 

Hertel 

Neal 

Badham 

Horton 

OBrien 

Bereuter 

Huckaby 

Owens 

Berman 

Jones  (OK) 

Pepper 

Chappie 

Leach 

Quillen 

Cheney 

Leath 

Ritter 

Coelho 

Lehman  (PL) 

Russo 

Cooper 

Levine 

Skeen 

Corcoran 

Upinski 

Smith  (NE) 

Daschle 

Lloyd 

Smith.  Robert 

Derrick 

Long  (MD) 

Spratt 

Dixon 

Lott 

Swift 

Durbin 

Lujan 

Thomas  (CA) 

Dwyer 

MacKay 

Torricelli 

Dymally 

Marlenee 

Traxler 

Erdreich 

Martin  (NY) 

Vander  Jagt 

Ford  (TN) 

Martinez 

Whitehurst 

Franklin 

McCandless 

Wirth 

Gibbons 

McDade 

Wylie 

Hance 

McNulty 

Hatcher 

Michel 

D  1810 

Mr.  WHITTEN  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
2587)  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
the  Department  of  Energy  for  civilian 
research  and  development  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  185,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

MOTION  TO  RECOMMIT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WALKER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am,  in  its  present 
form,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Walker  moves  to  reconunit  the  bill, 
H.R.  2587,  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  with  instructions  not  to  report 
the  same  back  until  the  committee  has  held 
hearings  on  the  impact  on  the  Department 
of  Energy  basic  research  programs  of  estab- 
lishing new  research  laboratories  as  called 
for  in  this  bill  as  amended  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity and  the  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
not  use  the  entire  5  minutes.  I  will 
simply  say  that  as  to  the  money  we 
have  now  appropriated  for  Columbia 
University  and  the  Catholic  University 
of  America,  the  motion  to  recommit 
simply  says  that  the  committee  shall 
hold  hearings  before  that  money  goes 
forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  vote  of  aye  on 
the  motion  to  recommit  so  that  the 
committee  can  at  least  work  its  will  on 
these  matters  which  the  House  has  de- 
cided are  meritorious  funding. 

D  1820 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

As  usual,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania has  presented  a  very  interest- 
ing and  unusual  twist  to  this  motion; 
but  basically  it  is  merely  another 
effort  to  reverse  the  action  taken  ear- 
lier today. 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
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The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  230,  nays 
132,  not  voting  70.  as  follows: 


JMI 


(RoU  No.  US] 

YEAS-230 

Aekermui 

Garcia 

Ortte 

Akaka 

Gaydos 

Ottinger 

AlbosU 

Gcjdenson 

PanetU 

Alexander 

Gephardt 

Parris 

Anderson 

Oilman 

Patterson 

Andrews  (NO 

Olickman 

Pease 

Andrews  (TX) 

Gonzalez 

Penny 

Annunzio 

Gore 

Perkins 

Anthony 

Gray 

Pickle 

Aspin 

Green 

Price 

AuCoin 

Guarini 

Pritchard 

Barnes 

Hall  (IN) 

Rahall 

Bateman 

Hall  (OH) 

Rangel 

Bedell 

Hall.  Ralph 

Ratchford 

Beilenson 

Hamilton 

Reid 

Bennett 

Harkin 

Richardson 

Bevlll 

Harrison 

Ridge 

BiasKi 

Hawkins 

Rinaldo 

Boehlert 

Hillis 

Rodino 

Boggs 

Howard 

Roe 

Boland 

Hoyer 

Rose 

Boner 

Hutto 

Rostenkowski 

Bonior 

Jeffords 

Rowland 

Bonker 

Johnson 

Roybal 

Borski 

Jones  (NO 

Sabo 

Bosco 

Jones  (TN) 

Savage 

Boucher 

Kaptur 

Schneider 

Boxer 

Kastenmeier 

Schroeder 

Britt 

Kazen 

Schumer 

Brooks 

Kennelly 

Seiberling 

Brown  (CA) 

Kildee 

Shannon 

Bryant 

Kogovsek 

Sharp 

Caiper 

Kolter 

Sikorski 

Carr 

Kostmayer 

Sisisky 

Chappell 

LaFalce 

Skelton 

Clarke 

Lantos 

Smith  (PL) 

Clay 

Lehman  (CA) 

Smith  (lA) 

Clinger 

Leiand 

Smith  (NJ) 

Coelho 

Lent 

Snowe 

Coleman  (TX) 

Levin 

Solarz 

Collins 

Levitas 

St  Germain 

Conte 

Long (LA) 

Staggers 

Conyers 

Lowry  (WA) 

SUrk 

Coughlln 

Luken 

Stokes 

Coyne 

Lundine 

Stratton 

Crockett 

Markey 

Synar 

D' Amours 

Matsui 

Tallon 

E>avis 

Mavroules 

Thomas  (GA) 

de  la  Garza 

Mazzoli 

Torres 

Delluros 

McCloskey 

Towns 

Dicks 

McCurdy 

Udall 

Dingell 

McGrath 

Valentine 

Donnelly 

McHugh 

Vandergriff 

Dorgan 

McKeman 

Vento 

Dowdy 

McKinney 

Volkmer 

Duncan 

Mica 

Walgren 

Early 

Mikulski 

Watkins 

Eckart 

Miller  (CA) 

Wax  man 

Edgar 

MineU 

Weaver 

Edwards  (CA) 

Minish 

Weiss 

Edwards  (OK) 

Mitchell 

Wheat 

English 

Moakley 

Whitley 

Evans (lA) 

Molinarl 

Whitten 

Evans  (ID 

Mollohan 

Williams  (MT) 

FaaceU 

Moody 

Williams  (OH) 

Fazio 

Morrison  (CT) 

Wilson 

Feighan 

Morrison  (WA) 

Wise 

Perraro 

Murtha 

Wolf 

Pish 

Myers 

Wolpe 

FUppo 

Natcher 

Wortley 

Plorio 

Nelson 

Wright 

Poglietu 

Nichols 

Wyden 

Foley 

Nowak 

Yates 

Ford  (MI) 

Oakar 

Yatron 

Fowler 

Oberstar 

Young  (MO) 

Frank 

Obey 

Zablocki 

Frost 

Olin 
NAYS-132 

Applegate 

Breaux 

Carney 

Barnard 

Broomfield 

Chandler 

Bartlett 

Brown  (CO) 

CoaU 

Bates 

Broyhill 

Coleman  (MO) 

Bethune 

Burton 

Conable 

Bilirakis 

Byron 

Courter 

Bliley 

Campbell 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Hyde 

Ray 

Crane.  Philip 

Ireland 

Regula 

Daniel 

Jacobs 

Rot)erts 

Dannemeyer 

■  Kasich 

Robinson 

Daub 

Kemp 

Roemer 

DeWine 

Kindness 

Rogers 

Dickinson 

Kramer 

Roth 

Dreier 

Lagomarsino 

Roukema 

Dyson 

Latta 

Rudd 

Edwards  (AL) 

Leach 

Sawyer 

Emerson 

Lewis  (CA) 

Schaefer 

Erienbom 

Lewis  (PL) 

Schuize 

Fiedler 

Livingston 

Sensenbrenner 

Fields 

Loeffler 

Shaw 

Forsythe 

Lowery  (CA) 

Shelby 

Franklin 

Lungren 

Shumway 

Frenzel 

Mack 

Shuster 

Gekas 

Madigan 

Siljander 

Gingrich 

Marriott 

Slattery 

Goodling 

Martin  (ID 

Smith.  Denny 

Gradison 

Martin  (NO 

Solomon 

Gramm 

McCain 

Spence 

Gregg 

McCollum 

Stangeland 

Gunderson 

McDonald 

Stenholm 

Hall.  Sam 

McEwen 

Stump 

Hammerschmidt  Miller  (OH) 

Sundquist 

Hansen  (ID) 

Montgomery 

Tauke 

Hansen  (UT) 

Moore 

Tauzin 

Hartnett 

Nielson 

Taylor 

Hightower 

Oxiey 

Vucanovlch 

Hiler 

Packard 

Walker 

Holt 

Pashayan 

Weber 

Hopkins 

Patman 

Whittaker 

Hubbard 

Paul 

Winn 

Huckaby 

Petri 

Young  (AK) 

Hughes 

Porter 

Young (PL) 

Hunter 

Pursell 

Zschau 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Addabbo 

Hertel 

O'Brien 

Archer 

Horton 

Owens 

Badham 

Jenkins 

Pepper 

Bereuter 

Jones  (OK) 

Quillen 

Berraan 

Leath 

Ritter 

Chappie 

Lehman  (PL) 

Russo 

Cheney 

Levine 

Scheuer 

Cooper 

Upinski 

Simon 

Corcoran 

Uoyd 

Skeen 

Daschle 

Long  (MD) 

Smith  (NE) 

Derrick 

Lott 

Smith.  Robert 

Dixon 

Lujan 

Snyder 

Downey 

MacKay 

Spratt 

Durbin 

Marlenee 

Studds 

Dwyer 

Martin  (NY) 

Swift 

Dymally 

Martinez 

Thomas  (CA) 

Erdreich 

McCandless 

Torricelli 

Ford(TN) 

McDade 

Traxler 

Fuqua 

McNulty 

Vander  Jagt 

Gibbons 

Michel 

Whitehurst 

Hance 

Moorhead 

Wirth 

Hatcher 

Mrazek 

Wylie 

Hefner 

Murphy 

Heftel 

.    Neal 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


a  1830 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Addabbo  for.  with  Mr.  Hance  against. 

Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey  for.  with  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Smith  against. 

Mr.  Herman  for,  with  Mr.  Cheney  against. 

Mr.  Levine  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Cor- 
coran against. 

Mr.  Durbin  for,  with  Mr.  Thomas  of  Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  for,  with  Mr. 
Whitehurst  against. 

Mr.  Downey  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
Badham  against. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
CORRECTIONS  IN  ENGROSS- 
MENT H.R.  2587,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  ENERGY  CIVILIAN  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1984 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  the  bill,  H.R.  2587,  De- 
partment of  Energy  Civilian  Research 
and  Development  Authorization  Act 
for  Fiscal  Year  1984,  the  Clerk  be 
given  the  authority  to  make  the  neces- 
sary technical  and  conforming  correc- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  3  P.M.  ON  FRIDAY 
MAY  13,  1983,  TO  FILE  SUNDRY 
REPORTS 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  have 
until  3  p.m.  on  Friday,  May  13,  1983, 
to  file  reports  on  the  following  bills: 
H.R.  2355,  Emergency  Vietnam  Veter- 
ans' Jobs  Training  Act  of  1983;  H.R. 
2948,  Veterans'  Housing  Benefit 
Amendments  of  1983;  H.R.  2920,  Vet- 
erans' Administration  Health  Program 
Amendments  of  1983;  and  H.R.  2936, 
Expansion  of  the  Board  of  Veterans' 
Appeals. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING,  FINANCE  AND 
URBAN  AFFAIRS  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  TOMORROW 
TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  1 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
morrow. May  13,  1983,  to  file  a  report 
to  accompany  H.R.  1. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 


I  take  this  reservation  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  whether  this  request  has 
been  cleared  with  the  minority  leader- 
ship of  that  same  committee. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  would  answer  the 
gentleman  yes.  I  apologize  for  not 
mentioning  that  this  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
And  they  are  in  agreement  with  the 
request  for  filing  the  report? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Yes;  they  accede. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  AGRICULTURE  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  MIDNIGHT  SATURDAY. 
MAY  14.  1983.  TO  FILE  REPORT 
ON  H.R.  1590,  EMERGENCY 
POOD  ASSISTANCE  AND  COM- 
MODITY DISTRIBUTION  ACT 
OP  1983 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  may  have  until  mid- 
night Saturday,  May  14,  1983.  to  file  a 
report  on  the  bill.  H.R.  1590.  the 
Elmergency  Food  Assistance  and  Com- 
modity Distribution  Act  of  1983. 

This  has  been  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority and  there  is  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  permission  to 
address  the  House  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  about  the  legislative  pro- 
gram for  the  following  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
distinguished  acting  Republican  leader 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
will  certainly  be  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  whip. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
concluded  the  business  for  this  week 
as  well  as  for  the  day. 

When  I  have  an  opportunity,  I  shall 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

We  do  not  plan  any  legislative  busi- 
ness on  Monday,  but  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity on  Monday  for  a  pro  forma  ses- 
sion which  will  also  include  opportuni- 


ties for  committees  to  file  reports 
prior  to  the  15th  of  May. 

On  Tuesday  the  House  will  meet  at 
noon  and  consider  bills  on  the  private 
and  consent  calendars. 

There  will  be  eight  bills  considered 
imder  suspension  of  the  rules.  Record- 
ed votes  on  these  suspensions  will  be 
postponed  until  after  all  such  suspen- 
sions. 

The  bills  are: 

H.R.  2785.  PIPRA  (Federal  Insecti- 
cide. Fungicide  and  Rodenticide)  au- 
thorization; 

H.R.  2733.  Critical  Agricultural  Ma- 
terials Act; 

H.J.  Res.  265,  to  extend  certain 
housing  programs; 

H.R.  141G.  SEC  authorizations; 

H.R.  2681.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Act  amendments; 

H.R.  2936.  increase  nimiber  of  mem- 
bers on  Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals; 

H.R.  2602.  authorizations  for  C^is- 
toms  Service.  International  Trade 
Commission,  and  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative; and 

H.R.  2973.  to  repeal  income  tax  with- 
holding on  dividends  and  interest. 

The  House  will  meet  on  Wednesday 
and  the  balance  of  the  week  at  10  a.m. 
to  consider  H.R.  2990.  the  debt  limit 
extension,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted;  and  H.R.  2969,  the  Defense 
Department  authorizations  for  fiscal 
year  1984. 

D  1840 

The  House  is  not  expected  to  have 
business  of  an  important  nature  next 
Friday,  when  Members  can  probably 
be  assured  that  there  will  either  be  a 
pro  forma  session  on  Friday  or  no  ses- 
sion on  that  day. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
appreciate  the  explanation  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington.  I  would  put 
to  him  a  couple  of  additional  questions 
so  that  Members  might  be  advised. 

First  of  all,  am  I  correct  in  under- 
standing that  beginning  next  week  we 
will  go  on  a  schedule  that  will  run 
through  the  balance  of  this  first  ses- 
sion, whereby  Monday  and  Tuesday 
sessions  will  begin  at  noon  and  ses- 
sions of  remaining  days  in  the  week, 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday,  begin- 
ning at  10  a.m.? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Under  the  provisions  of  existing 
House  rules  after  the  15th  of  May,  the 
House  will  meet  at  noon  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  and  at  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  and 
that  will  begin  next  week. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that  clarifi- 
cation so  the  Members  can  be  advised. 
Also  with  respect  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment authorization  would  it  be 
correct  to  interpret  from  what  the 
gentleman  said  a  moment  ago  that  if 
we  do  not  complete  that  on  Wednes- 
day that  we  would  continue  that  on 
Thursday  or  has  that  been  resolved? 


Mr.  FOLEY.  If  we  do  not  complete 
the  Defense  Department  authoriza- 
tion bill  on  Wednesday,  it  will  be 
scheduled  to  the  following  week. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Scheduled  to  the  following  week? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  following  week. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
appreciate  the  clarification  from  the 
gentleman.  I  have  no  further  ques- 
tions and  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
MAY  16,  1983 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
HoYER).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with 
the  business  in  order  under  the  Calen- 
dar Wednesday  rule  on  Wednesday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRANSFERRING  CALL  OF  CON- 
SENT CALENDAR  ON  MONDAY 
NEXT  TO  TUESDAY,  MAY  17, 
1983 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Consent  Calendar  on  Monday  next  be 
transferred  to  Tuesday,  May  17,  1983. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  100 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  100. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I^ 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


(Mr. 


THE  MX  MISSILE 
PEASE  asked  and  was  given 


permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  week  that 
President  Reagan  is  mounting  an  all- 
out  press  for  deployment  of  the  MX 
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missile.  I  wonder  if  he  read  James  J. 
Kilpatrick's  recent  column  on  the  sub- 
ject. Correctly,  Kilpatrick  points  out 
that  the  Scowcroft  Commission  report 
does  not  depend  principally  upon  mili- 
tary reasons  as  justification  for  de- 
ploying the  MX  missile.  Rather,  the 
MX  is  said  to  be  needed  chiefly  to  con- 
vince the  Soviet  Union  of  our  tough- 
ness and  willingness  to  fight. 

At  a  cost  of  $17  billion,  the  new  plan 
for  MX  deployment  becomes  a  very 
expensive  smoke  signal  to  the  Krem- 
lin. 
The  article  follows: 

Doubts  Need  roR  Missiles 
(By  James  J.  KUpatrick) 
Washihctoh.— This  month's  report  from 
the  President's  Commission  on  Strategic 
Forces,  headed  by  Gen.  Brent  Scowcroft, 
provides  a  model  for  other  commissions  and 
task  forces  to  aspire  to.  The  report  is  brief; 
it  is  well-written;  it  argues  cogently  for  the 
recommendations  put  forward. 

But  in  the  end.  the  report  persuades  but 
does  not  convince.  The  principal  recommen- 
dation is  that  100  of  the  giant  (100-ton)  MX 
missiles  be  deployed  in  hardened  Minute- 
man  silos,  and  that  we  then  proceed  me- 
thodically with  a  new  concept  based  upon 
small  (30-ton)  missiles  with  single  warheads. 
The  commission  advances  various  argu- 
ments that  reflect  the  thinking  of  military 
professionals— for  example,  that  a  shelter 
containing  only  a  single  warhead  "would 
present  a  far  less  attractive  target  than 
would  be  the  case  with  a  silo  containing  a 
large  missile  with  many  warheads."  The 
proposed  small  missiles  could  be  deployed 
flexibly,  perhaps  on  mobile  launchers  at  ex- 
isting Army  reservations.  Other  arguments, 
less  impressive,  have  to  do  with  projected 
costs.  The  conunission  believes  that  over  the 
next  five  years  its  program  might  cost  $8 
billion  less  than  the  alternative  missile  de- 
ployment the  administration  has  proposed. 

The  principal  justification  for  the  recom- 
mendations, however,  rests  on  neither  mili- 
tary nor  fiscal  considerations.  The  justifica- 
tion is  in  large  part  psychological:  The  com- 
mission believes  that  without  such  a  pro- 
gram, Soviet  leaders  will  perceive  the 
United  States  as  a  weak  and  timid  nation 
that  would  be  unwilling,  in  the  crunch,  to 
fight  back. 

Perception  is  everything.  At  bottom,  our 
policy  is  a  policy  of  deterrence.  Our  strate- 
gic forces,  the  commission  reasonably  con- 
tends, must  be  kept  at  a  level  that  will  con- 
vince the  Soviets  "that  the  West  has  the 
military  strength  and  political  will  to  resist 
aggression:  and  that,  if  they  should  have  no 
doubt  that  we  can  and  would  respond  until 
we  have  so  damaged  the  power  of  the  Soviet 
state  that  they  will  unmistakably  be  far 
worse  off  than  if  they  had  never  begun. 

"In  order  for  deterrence  to  be  effective  we 
must  not  merely  have  weapons,  we  must  be 
perceived  to  be  able,  and  prepared,  if  neces- 
sary, to  use  them  effectively  against  the  key 
elements  of  Soviet  power.  Deterrence  is  not 
an  abstract  notion  amenable  to  simple  quan- 
tification. Still  less  is  it  a  mirror  image  of 
what  would  deter  ourselves.  Deterrence  is  a 
set  of  beliefs  in  the  minds  of  the  Soviet 
leaders,  given  their  own  values  and  atti- 
tudes, about  our  capabilities  and  our  will." 

This  is  the  heart  of  the  argument:  How 
much  is  enough?  The  United  States  now  has 
deployed  1,047  missile  launchers  with  about 
2,150  warheads.  We  have  34  submarines  car- 
rying 5S8  missiles  with   about  5,000  war- 


heads. We  have  270  bombers  capable  of 
delivering  hundreds  of  additional  missiles 
and  warheads. 

The  combined  destructive  capacity  of  this 
strategic  triad  is  beyond  the  imagination  of 
man.  The  puny  little  atomic  bomb  we 
dropped  upon  Hiroshima  in  1945  obliterated 
much  of  a  city  and  killed  nearly  100,000  per- 
sons in  an  instant.  Today's  warheads  are 
marvelously  more  efficient.  As  the  commis- 
sion gravely  observes,  today's  weapons  have 
changed  the  nature  of  warfare.  They  have 
Imbued  the  rivalries  of  nations  "with  peril 
unprecedented  in  human  history." 

How  is  this  peril  to  be  contained?  The 
answer  is  unknowable,  precisely  for  the  rea- 
sons the  commission  itself  advances.  We 
cannot  know,  we  can  only  surmise,  how  the 
American  character  is  perceived  in  the 
Kremlin.  My  own  thought  is  that  our  exist- 
ing strategic  forces,  subject  to  modest  ef- 
forts at  modernization,  are  enough.  If  the 
Soviets  ever  should  launch  a  massive  nucle- 
ar attack,  these  forces  are  quite  sufficient  to 
wreak  incredible  devastation  in  return. 

The  one  plausible  way  in  which  the  peril 
might  be  conUined  is  by  steadfast  pursuit 
of  a  multilateral,  verifiable  agreement  on 
arms  reduction.  To  its  credit,  the  Skowcroft 
commission  repeatedly  urges  such  an  effort. 
But  it  seems  to  me  "illusory,"  to  borrow  a 
word  from  the  report,  to  suppose  that  our 
development  of  one  more  missile  system  will 
do  much  to  alter  the  Soviet  perception  of 
American  will. 


INTERNATIONAL  CURRENCY 
EXCHANGE  RATES 

(Mr.  TRAXLER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  want  to  extend 
my  sincere  best  wishes  for  the  speedy 
recovery  of  our  good  friend  and  col- 
league, the  minority  leader,  Mr. 
Michel.  We  sincerely  miss  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hillis)  and  I  are 
introducing  a  resolution  urging  the 
President  to  provide  for  greater  con- 
sideration of  international  currency 
exchange  rates  at  the  Williamsburg 
Summit. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  one 
major  problem  that  we  are  having  in 
international  trade  are  unrealistic  ex- 
change rates  which  disrupt  the  fair 
sale  price  of  products  between  coun- 
tries. If  we  are  to  provide  a  solid  eco- 
nomic program,  we  must  address  this 
international  problem,  and  there  could 
be  no  better  place  to  start  than  at  Wil- 
liamsburg. 

I  request  that  the  text  of  our  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

H.  Res.  194 
Resolution  urging  the  President  to  provide 
for  greater  consideration  of  international 
currency  exchange  rates  at  the  Williams- 
burg Summit 

Whereas  the  continuing  misalinement  of 
major  currencies  with  the  United  States 
dollar  is  a  principal  factor  in  undermining 
United  States  trade  competitiveness  and  in 
depressing  the  United  States  economy  over 
the  past  two  years:  and 


Whereas  the  consequence  has  been  the 
loss  of  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs,   , 
and  the  severe  dislocation  in  many  areas  of 
the  United  SUtes  economy;  and 

Whereas  persisting  disparities  in  interest 
rate  levels  between  the  United  States  and 
other  key  currency  countries  have  contrib- 
uted heavily  to  these  ongoing  exchange  rate 
misalinements:  and 

Whereas  both  these  maladjustments 
result  in  major  part  from  the  inadequate  co- 
ordination and  harmonization  of  general 
economic  policies  among  the  United  States 
and  other  key  currency  countries;  and 

Whereas  European  and  Japanese  officials 
have  indicated  a  desire  to  discuss  remedies 
for  these  problems:  and 

Whereas  the  forthcoming  Williamsburg 
Summit  conference  at  the  end  of  May  will 
bring  together  the  leaders  of  key  currency 
countries;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  is  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that:  First,  the  President 
should  arrange  to  have  included  among  the 
highest  priority  themes  of  the  Williamsburg 
Summit,  efforts  to  seek  a  consensus  among 
the  participants  on  the  need  to  improve  the 
coordination  of  economic  policies  among 
Summit  countries,  aimed  at  reducing  dis- 
parities in  economic  policies,  interest  rates, 
and  exchange  rates  between  the  major  in- 
dustrial nations;  and  at  hastening  a  healthy 
and  sustained  recovery  of  industrial  econo- 
mies and  of  international  trade; 

Second,  such  consensus  should  include  an- 
nouncement of  a  mechanism  or  procedure 
for  such  consultation  on  a  close  and  con- 
tinuing basis; 

Third,  such  consensus  should  also  include 
provision  for  an  early  meeting  of  Summit 
country  Ministers  of  Finance  and  the 
United  States  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
consider  ste|3s  to  achieve  better  alinement 
between  the  Interest  rates  and  major  cur- 
rencies and  to  make  public  the  objective  of 
such  steps;  and 

Fourth,  the  President  should  arrange,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Williamsburg  Summit, 
bilateral  discussions  with  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Japan  to  initiate  special  efforts  to 
bring  about  consensus  and  joint  action  to 
achieve  the  earliest  possible  further  realine- 
ment  of  the  yen  and  dollar  exchange  rates. 


NATIONAL  HOME  CARE  WEEK 

(Mr.  PANETTA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased 
today  to  be  joined  by  Representatives 
Claude  Pepper  and  Barber  Conable  in 
introducing  a  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  November  27, 
1983,  as  'National  Home  Care  Week." 
Last  year,  Congress  approved  a  similar 
resolution  which  we  sponsored,  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  adoption  of  this 
measure  by  the  House.  Senator  Orrin 
Hatch  has  introduced  a  similar  meas- 
ure in  the  Senate. 

The  operations  and  services  provided 
by  the  thousands  of  home  care  agen- 
cies are  an  integral  part  of  our  Na- 
tion's health  care  delivery  system.  The 
concept  of  care  made  available 
through  these  operations  recognize 
the  individual  needs  of  each  patient 


and  provides  a  valuable  and  respected 
alternative  to  institutionalization.  For 
many  patients  in  need  of  health  care 
treatment,  an  institutional  environ- 
ment may  be  warranted.  However,  for 
that  segment  of  the  patient  popula- 
tion which  can  be  properly  cared  for 
outside  the  hospital  or  nursing  home 
setting,  effective  alternatives  must  be 
offered.  In  this  light,  home  care  agen- 
cies have  addressed  this  need. 

Since  the  passage  of  Federal  pro- 
grams which  allowed  for  patients  to 
receive  health  care  in-home,  home 
care  agencies  have  increased  from  less 
than  500  to  more  than  3,000.  The  serv- 
ices provided  by  these  groups  effec- 
tively prevent  the  unnecessary  institu- 
tionalization of  many  older  Americans. 
In  developing  a  response  to  the 
health  care  problems  of  our  Nation's 
health  care  system,  the  expected 
growth  in  our  Nation's  elderly  popula- 
tion must  be  fully  recognized.  It  is  pro- 
jected that  by  the  year  2000  there  will 
be  almost  32  million  persons  over  the 
age  of  65.  Certainly,  the  growth  in  the 
elderly  population  will  place  greater  fi- 
nancial pressures  on  Federal  health 
care  programs  such  as  medicare  and 
medicaid.  Therefore,  we  must  encour- 
age the  development  of  health  care  al- 
ternatives to  meet  the  needs  of  the  ex- 
panding elderly  population  and  pro- 
vide needed  cost  savings  in  the  health 
care  budget. 

The  expansion  of  home  heath  care 
benefits  by  Congress  is  an  expression 
of  support  for  the  home  health  care 
approach.  The  resolution  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  a  very  appropriate  way 
of  recognizing  the  tremendous  bene- 
fits of  home  care.  The  assistance  home 
care  groups  have  provided  to  older 
people  in  our  society  deserves  the  na- 
tional attention  which  can  be  provided 
through  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  resolution. 

Following  is  the  text  of  this  resolu- 
tion, and  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received 
from  the  National  Association  of 
Home  Care  expressing  its  support  for 
this  measure. 

H.J.  Res.  268 
Joint  resolution  to  designate  the  week  be- 
ginning November  27,  1983.  as  "National 
Home  Health  Care  Week" 

Whereas  organized  home  health  care  serv- 
ices to  the  elderly  and  disabled  have  existed 
in  this  country  since  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century; 

Whereas  home  health  care  Is  recognized 
as  an  effective  and  economical  alternative  to 
unnecessary  institutionalization: 

Whereas  caring  for  the  ill  and  disabled  in 
their  homes  places  emphasis  on  the  dignity 
and  independence  of  the  individual  receiv- 
ing these  services; 

Whereas  since  the  enactment  of  the  medi- 
care program  including  skilled  nursing  serv- 
ices, physical  therapy,  speech  therapy, 
social  services,  occupational  therapy,  and 
home  health  aide  services,  the  number  of 
home  health  agencies  providing  these  serv- 
ices has  increased  from  less  than  five  hun- 
dred to  more  than  three  thousand;  and 


Whereas  many  private  and  charitable  or- 
ganizations provide  these  and  similar  serv- 
ices to  millions  of  patients  each  year  pre- 
venting, postponing,  and  limiting  the  need 
for  institutionalization:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives 0/  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  week  be- 
ginning November  27.  1983,  hereby  is  desig- 
nated "National  Home  Health  Care  Week  ", 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.   GARCIA.   Mr.   Speaker.   I 


ask 


unanimous  consent  that  my  special 
order  precede  all  others  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANTHONY  ALVARADO-NEW 

YORK    CITY    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 
CHANCELLOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Garcia)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  call  this  special  order  on 
behalf  of  the  New  York  City  public 
school  system's  newly  appointed  chan- 
cellor, Anthony  Alvarado. 

Mr.  Alvarado  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  minority  member  ever 
to  serve  as  chancellor  of  the  country's 
largest  school  system.  Bom  in  the 
South  Bronx,  with  a  bachelor  of  arts 
and  masters  degree  from  Fordham 
University,  he  began  teaching  in  New 
York's  public  schools  in  1965  and  has 
remained  in  the  system  for  virtually 
his  entire  career.  He  brings  to  his 
newest  role  a  decade  of  experience  as 
superintendent  of  East  Harlem's  Com- 
munity School  District  No.  4. 

The  challenges  Mr.  Alvarado  faces 
during  this  period  of  nationwide  con- 
cern for  the  tide  of  mediocrity  in  edu- 
cation—as reported  by  the  National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion—are many.  There  is,  for  example, 
a  45-percent  dropout  rate  in  New  York 
public  schools  today.  If  Tony's  tenure 
as  superintendent  of  his  East  Harlem 
district  is  any  indication,  however,  we 
can  expect  creative,  innovative  ap- 
proaches to  enhancing  public  school 
education  in  New  York. 

Commimity  school  district  No.  4, 
with  14,000  predominately  black  and 
Hispanic  students,  is  one  of  the  poor- 
est in  New  York  City.  Prior  to  Tony's 
appointment  as  superintendent  in 
1973,  the  district  ranked  last  among 
the  city's  32  public  school  districts. 
Today  it  ranks  ISth.  Between  1978  and 
1982  the  students  able  to  read  at  or 
above  grade  level  increased  from  25  to 
48  percent.  For  this  achievement  Tony 


was  awarded  $5,000  from  the  fund  for 
the  city  of  New  York,  which  honors 
outstanding  city  officials.  Further, 
while  only  17  students  matriculated  at 
high  schools  for  gifted  students  in 
1973,  in  1982  300  students  enrolled  at 
these  schools. 

Mr.  Alvarado  believes  his  primary 
objective  as  an  educator  is  to  focus  re- 
sources on  people  in  the  schools— the 
teachers  and  students.  He  feels  that 
they  must  be  held  to  higher  standards 
of  performance.  As  superintendent  he 
has  shown  a  determination  to  commit 
funds  for  programs  that  reward  suc- 
cess and  enhance  the  expectations  of 
students  and  faculty  alike. 

Such  innovative  programs  include 
"minischools,"  or  "schools  within 
schools"  that  offer  alternative  cur- 
riculums  to  match  students'  special 
needs  and  talents;  and  "open  city  pro- 
grams" where  students  take  field  trips 
to  museums  and  cultural  events 
throughout  the  New  York  area.  He 
has  also  allowed  students  to  choose  to 
attend  the  junior  high  schools  they 
prefer,  instilling  needed  competition 
among  schools  to  enroll  talented  stu- 
dents. Creative  methods  such  as  these 
have  attracted  400  students  from 
other  neighborhoods  to  community 
school  district  No.  4. 

Tony's  achievements  as  superintend- 
ent have  not  passed  unnoticed  in  the 
New  York  area.  David  Rogers,  profes- 
sor at  New  York  University's  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration, 
says  of  district  No.  4: 

What  has  happened  there  is  extraordi- 
nary .  .  .  There  are  some  other  districts 
doing  good  things,  but  his  imaginativenesii 
in  the  curriculum  cannot  be  topped.  His  dis- 
trict has  to  be  one  of  the  shining  lights  ef 
the  City.  It's  an  example  of  what  is  possible 
in  educating  poor,  very  poor  children. 

I  congratulate  the  board  of  educa- 
tion for  its  selection  of  New  York 
City's  public  school  chancellor.  I  offer 
Mr.  Alvarado  my  support  as  he  imple- 
ments policies  to  improve  the  quality 
of  education  throughout  the  city.  In 
this  era  of  changing  technologies  and 
increasing  foreign  challenge  to  Ameri- 
ca's economic  viability,  the  education 
our  students  receive  is  critical.  As 
chancellor  of  the  Nation's  largest 
school  system,  Mr.  Alvarado  has  an 
opportimity  to  effect  reform  and  meet 
these  challenges.  I  hope  educators 
throughout  the  country  will  look  to 
his  administration  for  ideas  and  guid- 
ance. The  resurgence  of  the  public 
schools  in  East  Harlem  is  proof  that 
quality  education  can  be  provided 
through  creative  policies  and  strong 
leadership. 

•  Mr.  ACKERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  congratulate  an  outstand- 
ing educator,  Mr.  Anthony  Alvarado, 
the  recently  appointed  chancellor  of 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 

Recently,  in  this  body,  our  attention 
has  been  riveted  on  the  instruction  of- 
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fered  our  Nation's  children  and  the 
great  need  to  revitalize  the  education- 
al system  in  this  country.  With  this 
perspective,  we  can  all  recognize  that 
the  task  before  Mr.  Alvarado.  as  the 
chancellor  of  a  large  and  diversified 
school  system.  Is  monumental. 

But,  if  there  is  anyone  who  can  turn 
young  minds  around,  even  within  the 
eclectic  milieu  of  New  York  City,  Mr. 
Alvarado  can. 

Over  the  years,  Mr.  Alvarado  has 
forged  a  reputation  as  an  educational 
innovator  who  can  get  things  done. 
His  broad-ranging  experience  covers 
every  level  of  the  educational  process, 
from  administering  the  East  Harlem 
Preparatory  School's  experimental 
early  childhood  program,  to  helping 
students  in  the  areas  of  guidance  and 
financial  aid  at  New  York  University 
and  the  City  University  of  New  York. 
In  particular,  I  would  like  to  cite  his 
outstanding  achievements  as  the  dis- 
trict superintendent  for  community 
school  board  4  in  East  Harlem. 

When  Mr.  Alvarado  began  his  tenure 
in  1973,  East  Harlem  schools  suffered 
from  the  lowest  reading  level  in  the 
New  York  City  system,  with  only  18 
percent  of  the  students  reading  at  or 
above  grade  level.  To  combat  this  crip- 
pling deficiency— a  deficiency  which 
may  frustrate  a  child's  chances  of  ever 
attaining  higher  educational  goals- 
Mr.  Alvarado  instituted  a  new  instruc- 
tional plan  to  involve  the  entire  dis- 
trict in  improving  the  children's  read- 
ing comprehension.  Last  year,  the  re- 
sults of  his  efforts  were  resounding: 
Over  45  percent  of  this  East  Harlem 
school  district's  students  were  reading 
at  or  above  grade  level,  putting  them 
in  15th  place  in  the  city's  32  districts. 
On  top  of  this,  he  was  able  to  suc- 
cessfully compete  for  national  and 
local  funds,  winning  more  for  his  dis- 
trict than  any  other  educator  on  the 
east  coast.  With  these  funds  he  initiat- 
ed programs  which  battled  the  prob- 
lems of  poor  attendance  and  disinter- 
est in  school.  To  retain  students'  inter- 
est and  attendance,  Mr.  Alvarado  es- 
tablished specialized  alternative 
schools:  The  Academy  of  Environmen- 
tal Science,  the  Isaac  Newton  School 
of  Math  and  Science,  and  the  East 
Harlem  School  of  Performing  Arts. 

Offering  quality  education  to  all  stu- 
dents, he  initiated  a  national  model 
program  for  bilingual  education,  ex- 
panded programs  for  the  talented  and 
gifted,  and  organized  a  program  to 
allow  special  education  students  to 
continue  learning  with  their  peers  in  a 
regular  classroom  setting. 

It  would  be  possible  to  go  on  and 
on— describing  the  innovations  Mr.  Al- 
varado implemented  would  fill  many 
pages.  Although  I  cannot  list  all  of  the 
accomplishments,  there  is  one  other 
program  he  initiated  in  East  Harlem 
which  I  would  like  to  mention. 

Mr.  Alvarado  was  a  trendsetter  when 
it  came  to  computer,  math,  and  sci- 


ence literacy.  As  the  district  superin- 
tendent, he  was  one  of  the  first  admin- 
istrators to  set  computer  literacy 
standards  for  teachers.  Plus,  he  ob- 
tained funding  from  corporations  to 
bolster  science  and  math  programs. 

Mr.  Alvarado's  goals  and  methods 
set  an  example  from  which  all  educa- 
tors can  learn.  He  has  proven  himself 
capable  of  tackling  some  of  the  hard- 
est problems  facing  a  large  city  school 
system— reading  comprehension,  Eng- 
lish as  a  second  language,  school  at- 
tendtmce,  and  math  and  science  liter- 
acy. 

Although  only  40,  Mr.  Alvarado's  ac- 
complishments belie  his  years.  I  wish 
him  good  fortune  in  his  job,  as  he 
seeks  to  enhance  the  learning  opportu- 
nities in  the  New  York  City  school 
system.* 

•  Mr.  TOWNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  event 
of  major  significance  for  the  future  of 
education  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
for  the  Nation  as  well,  has  taken  place 
with  the  appointment  of  Anthony  Al- 
varado as  the  new  chancellor  of  the 
city  school  system. 

Mr.  Alvarado  is  the  city's  first  His- 
panic chancellor  and  will  be  charged 
with  managing  the  unique  problems  of 
a  school  system  with  a  budget  of  $3.4 
billion  and  a  student  population  of 
almost  1  million.  He  is  fully  qualified 
for  such  a  task.  A  native  New  Yorker, 
Mr.  Alvarado,  joined  the  city  schools 
as  a  teacher  in  1965  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  brief  stint  at  the  city  uni- 
versity, has  remained  in  the  system. 
Ten  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Alvarado 
became  the  superintendent  of  commu- 
nity school  district  4,  it  had  the  lowest 
reading  scores  in  the  city.  Today,  the 
district  ranks  15  out  of  32.  The 
number  of  gifted  students  sent  to  the 
city's  high  schools  has  risen  from  17  to 
300,  and  the  number  of  pupils  reading 
at  or  above  grade  level  rose  from  25 
percent  in  1979  to  48  percent  in  1982. 
These  are  significant  accomplishments 
for  a  superintendent  in  a  school 
system  with  a  45-percent  high  school 
dropout  rate. 

Statistics  and  figures  only  tell  part 
of  the  story  of  Mr.  Alvarado's  success. 
First  and  foremost  he  has  been  an  in- 
novator creating  "mini-schools"  spe- 
cializing studies  in  a  particular  area, 
and  dropping  the  administrative  mind- 
set that  treats  teachers  and  children 
as  objects  to  be  managed  rather  than 
Inspired.  He  carries  these  ideas  to  the 
chancellorship.  His  philosophy:  "The 
chancellor  has  to  have  sympathy  for 
the  people  who  are  locked  into  school 
buildings,  two  generations  who  don't 
always  understand  each  other— kids 
and  adults,  pupils  and  teachers.  The 
real  test  of  any  school  system,  after 
all,  is  what  happens  to  its  charges 
after  they  enter  the  amazing,  unfamil- 
iar world  of  kindergarten.  With  luck, 
they  will  emerge  13  years  later,  their 
knowledge  increased,  their  wonder  at 
the  world  unharmed." 


Mr.  Speaker,  New  York  has  often 
been  at  the  forefront  of  social  change, 
creating  the  programs  and  ideas  that 
have  made  this  a  st.-onger,  more  just, 
society.  I  am  confident  that  under  Mr. 
Alvarado's  stewardship  New  York  City 
will  be  a  pathfinder  for  national  edu- 
cation excellence  at  a  time  when 
report  after  report  is  raising  grave 
questions  about  the  flawed  system  of 
education  in  this  country.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  he  brings  his 
strong  cultural  background  to  a  school 
where  blacks  and  Hispanics  account 
for  70  percent  of  the  student  popula- 
tion. I  am  sure  we  can  all  join  in  wish- 
ing Mr.  Alvarado"  the  best  of  luck  in 
meeting  his  new  responsibilities.* 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
extend  best  wishes  to  Anthony  J.  Alva- 
rado, the  new  school  chancellor  of 
New  York  City,  and  to  express  my  in- 
terest in  the  future  of  the  city's  public 
education  system.  As  the  new  chancel- 
lor, Mr.  Alvarado  faces  many  chal- 
lenges in  improving  the  quality  of 
public  education.  I  know  that  under 
his  leadership,  the  city's  schools  will 
offer  quality  education  to  enhance  the 
academic  standards  and  general  educa- 
tion of  New  York  City  public  school 
students.* 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  my  enthusiasm 
about  the  appointment  of  Anthony  Al- 
varado as  chancellor  of  the  New  York 
City  public  schools  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

Chancellor  Alvarado,  a  veteran  of 
the  New  York  City  school  system,  has 
proven  to  be  a  competent  educator 
and  a  creative  and  dedicated  adminis- 
trator. He  is  coming  to  this  position  at 
a  time  when  our  Nation's  educational 
systems  are  under  scrutiny  and  criti- 
cism, and  the  very  future  of  our  coun- 
try is  considered  to  be  at  stake. 

New  York  City  poses  unique  chal- 
lenges to  Mr.  Alvarado.  Its  students 
speak  over  a  hundred  different  lan- 
guages, have  varied  social  and  cultural 
backgrounds,  and  sometimes  face  pov- 
erty. The  sheer  size  of  the  school 
system  would  daunt  most  administra- 
tors. 

Yet,  Anthony  Alvarado  has  proved 
that  he  is  tenacious  and  that  he  be- 
lieves in  the  students  he  serves.  His  ef- 
forts as  a  district  superintendent  in 
East  Harlem  have  shown  us  that  he 
can  make  schools  work  and  can  re- 
verse a  trend  of  discouragement  and 
hopelessness.  Everyone  believed  that 
his  schools  were  deterioriating.  They 
are  now  "magnet"  schools  for  the  area 
and  many  of  their  graduates  go  on  to 
high  schools  for  gifted  students. 

Anthony  Alvarado's  appointment  is 
especially  appropriate  for  these  times. 
He  is  a  "can-do"  administrator  who  is 
coming  to  office  at  a  time  when  every- 
one believes  that  our  city's  schools  are 
"no  can  do."  I  offer  Mr.  Alvarado  my 


good  wishes,  my  assistance,  and  my 
heartiest  congratulations.* 

*  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  the  special  order 
introduced  by  my  colleague,  Robert 
Garcia  for  Tony  Alvarado. 

Tony  Alvarado  is  a  man  dedicated  to 
the  improvement  of  public  education 
in  a  city  that  is  responsible  for  more 
than  1  million  students— more  than 
any  education  system  in  the  country. 
His  accomplishments  reflect  this  dedi- 
cation more  than  any  remarks  I  might 
extend  here  today. 

As  school  superintendent  of  district 
4  in  New  York  Cir.y,  Tony  Alvarado  es- 
tablished minischools  within  neighbor- 
hood schools.  These  schools— which 
focus  on  a  single  area  such  as  art, 
dance,  and  music— became  so  popular 
that  children  were  attracted  from  out- 
side district  4.  Mr.  Alvarado  carried 
this  concept  of  drawing  children  back 
to  school  one  step  further.  Incoming 
seventh  graders  were  permitted  to 
choose  the  junior  high  school  they 
would  like  to  attend.  The  positive  re- 
sults were  twofold:  First,  the  junior 
high  schools  competed  among  them- 
selves to  attract  children.  Second,  the 
children's  interest  in  the  schools  they 
attended  was  increased.  Education  is 
slowly  but  surely  becoming  popular 
again  among  the  youth  of  New  York. 

Most  significantly,  basic  education 
skills  were  improved  in  district  4.  In 
1979,  only  25  percent  of  the  district's 
students  could  read  at  or  above  grade 
level.  By  1982,  Mr.  Alvarado's  leader- 
ship caused  that  figure  to  rise  to  48 
percent.  Furthermore,  300  students 
from  the  district  attended  city  schools 
for  gifted  children  in  1982.  The 
number  was  a  dismal  17  in  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  accomplishments 
are  a  model  for  all  systems  of  public 
education.  I  have  full  confidence  that 
Tony  Alvarado's  savvy  innovations  will 
raise  the  quality  of  education  for  all 
children  in  New  York.  For  this  reason, 
I  fully  support  this  order  in  his 
honor.* 

*  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  both  a 
member  of  the  New  York  congression- 
al delegation  and  the  ranking  New 
York  member  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  I  am  honored 
to  join  in  this  special  order  paying 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  new  chan- 
cellor of  the  New  York  City  school 
system— Anthony  Alvarado. 

There  are  few  more  challenging  jobs 
in  public  life  than  the  one  which  Mr. 
Alvarado  has  assumed.  Anthony  Alva- 
rado was,  prior  to  the  position  he  now 
holds,  a  most  successful  district  super- 
intendent in  the  East  Harlem  section 
of  New  York.  He  impressed  parents 
and  students  alike  with  his  innovative 
approach  to  education  and  his  proud- 
est achievement  had  to  be  the  signifi- 
cant increases  in  reading  scores  regis- 
tered by  the  students  in  his  district. 

Anthony  Alvarado  assumes  his  job 
as  head  of  a  school  system  with  more 


than  1  million  students  at  a  time  when 
our  education  system  has  been  under 
special  scrutiny.  It  appears  that  years 
of  abandoning  more  traditional  educa- 
tional priorities  in  our  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  has  produced  not 
only  a  deficient  education  system— but 
inferior  quality  students.  Our  Nation, 
once  the  leader  in  providing  education 
in  basic  courses  such  as  math  and  sci- 
ence, has  fallen  conspicuously  behind 
other  nations  forcing  this  Congress  to 
pass  as  its  very  first  bill  a  new  propos- 
al providing  millions  of  new  dollars  to 
train  and  retrain  teachers  for  math 
and  science  instruction. 

The  recent  report  of  a  national  edu- 
cation commission  delivered  a  scathing 
indictment  on  the  quality  of  American 
education.  Their  recommendations 
need  to  be  heeded  by  all  responsible 
officials  in  American  education. 

There  are  many  impressive  things 
one  could  say  about  Anthony  Alvarado 
but  perhaps  the  most  relevant  is  the 
man  has  a  passion  for  the  education 
system— and  a  commitment  to  improv- 
ing its  quality.  He  was  the  overwhelm- 
ing choice  of  the  New  York  City  Board 
of  Education,  and  his  appointment  has 
received  strong  support  from  the 
people  of  New  York  City. 

I  know  that  Anthony's  considerable 
talents  and  boundless  energy  will  be 
most  effectively  utilized  in  his  new  po- 
sition as  chancellor.  He  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  New  York  City  school 
system  since  1965  when  he  began  as  an 
English  teacher.  He,  therefore,  is  very 
familiar  with  the  system  and  this 
should  make  for  a  smooth  transition. 
Anthony  Alvarado,  as  a  leading 
member  of  New  York's  growing  His- 
panic community,  is  keenly  aware  of 
the  special  sensitivity  affecting  minor- 
ity students  in  this  school  system.  Yet 
Anthony  Alvarado  is  committed  to  two 
universal  principles— performance  and 
success  for  all  students— and  this 
should  make  for  a  better  New  York 
City  school  system.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  INDUSTRIAL 
STRATEGY  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Lundine) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  with  my  col- 
leagues, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.    BoNioR),    the    gentleman    from 


Missouri  (Mr.  Gephardt),  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth),  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida,  Senator  Pepper,  I  have  intro- 
duced the  National  Industrial  Strategy 
Act. 

America  is  at  a  crossroads.  Either  we 
go  on  as  we  are  with  disinvestment  in 
industry  and  dislocation  of  workers  or 
we  take  a  different  path.  This  new 
route  would  be  characterized  by  more 
stable  macroeconomic  policy  and  the 
adoption  of  an  industrial  strategy  sup- 
ported by  a  series  of  policies  on  trade, 
investment,  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  human  resources. 

Today,  we  are  introducing  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Strategy  Act,  which 
is  the  most  advanced  legislative  con- 
cept yet  devised  for  the  revitalization 
of  American  industry.  This  bill  estab- 
lishes an  Economic  Cooperation  Coun- 
cil to  develop  a  revitalization  strategy 
and  a  National  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Bank  to  provide  capital  to  make 
the  strategy  work. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  thank 
my  partner  in  this  venture.  Congress- 
man Dave  Bonior  of  Michigan,  for  his 
commitment  and  cooperation.  This 
legislation  has  directly  evolved  from 
the  National  Industrial  Development 
Board  bill  Dave  and  I  introduced  in 
the  last  Congress  and  have  reintro- 
duced in  the  current  session  and  which 
is  supported  by  more  than  20  of  our 
colleagues.  Dave's  patience  and  posi- 
tive approach  have  contributed  enor- 
mously to  this  effort,  which  I  believe 
is  the  most  advanced  industrial  policy 
concept  yet  put  forth  in  the  form  of 
legislation. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  sin- 
cere thanks  to  Congressman  Tim 
Wirth  of  Coloraido  and  Dick  Gep- 
hardt of  Missouri  for  their  leadership 
in  producing  "Rebuilding  the  Road  to 
Opportunity:  A  Democratic  Direction 
for  the  80 's"  which  set  an  overall 
framework  for  this  legislation.  Their 
analysis  of  this  bill  through  its  several 
drafts  has  improved  its  provisions  sub- 
stantially. I  am  proud  to  have  them 
both  as  sponsors  of  this  bill  and  bene- 
fit greatly  from  their  counsel  and  co- 
operation. I  also  want  to  sincerely 
thank  Gnxis  Long  for  encouraging 
the  kind  of  coalition  building  that  has 
produced  this  National  Industrial 
Strategy  Act. 

Many  other  Members  of  this  House 
have  helped  the  current  effort:  Lee 
Hamilton  and  John  Seiberling,  who 
believe  in  labor-management  coopera- 
tion: Joe  Minish  and  Claude  Pepper, 
who  took  the  leadership  on  develop- 
ment banks:  John  LaFalce,  Freddie  St 
Germain,  and  Speaker  O'Neill,  who 
have  encouraged  us  to  go  forward  with 
this  project. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
thanks  to  many  advisers  outside  of  the 
Congress  who  contributed  ideas  and 
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analysis  to  this  legislation.  Ira  Maga- 
ziner,  Michael  Maccoby.  Ron  MUller. 
and  Harvey  Brooks  particularly  have 
been  of  enormous  assistance.  We  have 
also  benefited  from  the  confidential 
criticism  by  both  business  and  labor 
leaders. 

What  is  meant  by  an  industrial 
strategy  and  why  is  it  needed?  This 
bill  is  based  on  the  belief  that  we  need 
healthy  industry  in  this  country:  that 
we  must  develop  a  consensus  between 
business,  labor.  Government  and 
others  in  the  public  as  to  an  overall 
strategy  for  industrial  revitalization; 
and  that  some  Government  funding 
will  be  necessary  to  leverage  the  pri- 
vate capital  available  to  rebuild  Ameri- 
can industry. 

In  the  last  3V4  years,  the  United 
States  has  lost  over  3  million  jobs  in 
manufacturing  adone.  Old  factories  sit 
like  tombstones  in  the  graveyard  of  in- 
dustrial America.  Some  of  this  loss  is 
cyclical,  and  as  the  longed-for  econom- 
ic recovery  actually  occurs,  some 
people  will  go  back  to  work,  some 
plants  will  reopen,  some  machines  will 
again  be  turning  out  American  goods. 
But  we  must  face  the  facts.  Some  of 
our  problems  are  structural  and  long 
lasting.  Some  of  these  people  will 
never  return  to  their  old  jobs,  some  of 
those  factories  will  never  reopen.  This 
is  true  not  only  of  the  steel  industry, 
but  also  of  the  semiconductor,  ma- 
chine tool,  and  airplane  industries 
which  are  all  facing  severe  structural 
readjustments. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days 
about  the  information  industry  and 
how  the  solution  to  our  industrial 
problems  is  in  high-tech.  The  whole 
idea  behind  an  industrial  strategy,  in 
fact,  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  we 
need  to  apply  more  technology  to  our 
industries  and  to  develop  complete 
new  industries.  However,  as  important 
as  the  information  and  other  high- 
tech  industries  are,  they  are  not  a 
total  solution  to  all  of  our  problems. 
There  is  simply  no  way  that  this 
sector  can  employ  all  of  the  people 
who  were  previously  involved  in  steel 
and  auto  making  and  the  other  basic 
industries  that  have  made  America 
great. 

Others  say  that  as  a  postindustrial 
society,  we  will  survive  on  services.  I 
like  the  comment  by  Mark  Twain  that 
"we  cannot  get  along  Just  doing  one 
another's  wash."  Without  a  strong  in- 
dustrial base,  we  will  not  have  a  strong 
service  sector.  As  with  the  United 
Kingdom,  we  will  not  prosper  unless 
we  account  for  some  fundamental  re- 
alities. Will  our  architects  and  con- 
struction companies  be  able  to  sell 
their  services  abroad  if  we  are  not 
building  anything  here  at  home?  Will 
our  manufacturing  consultants  be  able 
to  sell  their  services  if  America  is  the 
epitome  of  decadence  in  manufactur- 
ing? Unless  we  deal  with  these  ques- 
tions capably,  we  may  also  follow  the 


United  Kingdom  in  its  pattern  of 
labor-business  animosity.  If  this  con- 
tinues to  happen  here,  it  is  utterly  pre- 
dictable that  not  only  will  our  indus- 
tries be  threatened,  but  our  entire 
economy  will  drift  into  long-term 
decay. 

We  can  go  along  essentially  as  we 
have  been,  ignoring  our  basic  prob- 
lems—talking about  free  trade  but  re- 
sorting to  protectionist  give-aways 
when  the  heat  gets  too  high,  giving 
tax  breaks  and  ignoring  the  fact  that 
little  of  our  wealth  is  going  into  pro- 
ductive investment,  doing  good  re- 
search aaid  watching  others  developing 
it  into  new  products  which  they  sell  to 
us,  shipping  our  raw  materials  over- 
seas to  see  them  come  back  as  finished 
goods,  and  generously  distributing 
blame  for  all  that  goes  wrong. 

Or,  we  can  roll  up  our  sleeves,  get  to- 
gether, and  do  something  about  these 
problems.  The  sooner  we  realize  that 
we  are  not  simply  going  to  waltz  into  a 
high-tech  heaven,  the  better  off  we 
will  be.  But  a  new  direction  will  take 
consensus  among  the  major  actors, 
and  concerted  action  based  upon  that 
consensus.  We  should  first  get  the 
facts— we  do  not  even  know  our  com- 
petitive position  on  an  industry-by-in- 
dustry basis.  We  do  not  even  have 
credible  information  on  which  to  base 
our  decisions. 

After  we  arrive  at  a  consensus  on  the 
facts,  we  must  negotiate  deals.  If  the 
Government  gives  trade  protection,  we 
should  know  that  we  are  going  to  get 
investment  and  jobs  as  a  result.  If  an 
industry  takes  high  risks  and  invests 
in  productive  capacity,  it  should  get 
better  terms— so-called  patient  cap- 
ital—or a  better  break  than  those  who 
do  not  make  those  investments.  If 
workers  give  up  some  benefits,  they 
should  get  real  employment  security 
as  a  result.  We  can  innovate,  we  can 
use  our  natural  resources,  we  can  de- 
velop labor-management  collabora- 
tion. 

What  do  we  mean  by  industrial 
strategy?  It  is  really  a  concept  for  the 
revitalization  of  American  industry. 
We  do  not  mean  that  some  wise  people 
are  going  to  choose  winners  and  losers, 
nor  that  individual  companies  will  be 
singled  out  as  America's  future  indus- 
trial giants.  We  do  mean  that  in  four 
basic  areas,  some  fundamental  policies 
will  be  reexamined  to  determine 
whether  they  contribute  to  industrial 
revitalization  or  they  are  barriers  to 
progress.  We  need  capital  investment 
in  restructuring  our  basic  industries 
and  accelerating  the  development  of 
new  technologies.  We  need  the  kind  of 
regulation  which  will  make  sense  for 
industry.  We  need  to  change  some 
antitrust  laws  so  that  our  companies 
are  able  to  innovate  and  compete 
equally  with  their  foreign  rivals  with- 
out unnecessary  legal  restrictions. 
Most  important,  in  the  area  of  regula- 
tion, we  need  a  trade  policy  which  is 


founded  on  economics,  not  interna- 
tional politics,  and  which  accounts  for 
our  fundamental  need  for  industrial 
revitalization.  We  need  to  emphasize 
research  and  development  and  to 
remove  the  barriers  to  innovation. 
And.  our  industrial  strategy  must  take 
account  of  the  need  for  human  re- 
source development. 

Among  the  specific  issues  which 
should  be  considered  in  terms  of  cap- 
ital investment  are  whether  changes 
should  be  made  to  the  policies  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  which  would  be 
beneficial  to  long-term  industrial  de- 
velopment, examining  the  role  that 
enterprise  zones  and  other  investment 
incentives  can  play  in  the  industrial 
development  of  distressed  areas,  and 
what  tax  policy  changes,  if  any.  would 
stimulate  private  investment  in  com- 
petitive industries. 

In  terms  of  regulation,  the  Council 
would  consider  whether  antitrust  im- 
munity should  be  given  to  distressed 
and  linkage  industries  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  trend  toward  conglom- 
eration has  provided  a  disincentive  to 
the  efficient  use  of  capital  in  the 
United  States.  The  Council  and  the 
Bank  could  make  great  strides  toward 
turning  around  our  embarrassing 
trade  imbalance.  The  Council  would 
consider  ways  to  promote  our  export- 
ing industries,  and  the  effect  of  re- 
strictive trade  policies  on  national  in- 
dustrial development.  Although  the 
benefits  of  having  such  a  coordinated 
and  careful  look  at  possible  solutions 
to  our  trade  problems  cannot  be 
stressed  too  much,  our  trade  problems 
are  so  involved  and  so  serious  that  spe- 
cific legislation  in  this  area  may  be 
needed  to  supplement  the  National  In- 
dustrial Strategy  Act. 

In  the  area  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, the  Council  could  consider  ways 
of  encouraging  more  cooperative  re- 
search efforts  among  private  sector 
firms  which  are  involved  in  interna- 
tional trade  and  ways  of  eliminating 
potential  antitrust  problems  that 
might  arise  from  such  cooperation. 
The  Council  could  also  examine  the 
appropriate  level  of  Federal  spending 
for  research  and  development  and  the 
role  that  Federal  procurement  plays  in 
stimulating  private  sector  research,  de- 
velopment, and  innovation. 

The  Council  would  examine  issues  of 
human  resource  development  to 
assure  the  technical  competence  of 
the  work  force.  These  issues  would  in- 
clude basic  educational  policies  and 
apprenticeship  programs,  along  with 
ways  of  enhancing  labor-management 
cooperation  and  dealing  with  the  eco- 
nomic dislocation  of  workers. 

Why  will  it  take  a  new  institution  to 
achieve  this  kind  of  positive  coopera- 
tion? Under  our  system,  it  is  absolute- 
ly inappropriate  and  ineffective  for 
Government  to  try  to  impose  its  poli- 


cies on  private  enterprise.  At  the  same 
time,  the  private  sector  does  need  Gov- 
ernment policies  conducive  to  growth. 
It  is  also  clear  that  the  executive 
branch  alone  cannot  bridge  the  gap 
without  the  full  cooperation  of  Con- 
gress. As  a  great  leader  of  this  House 
once  said,  "the  President  proposes  but 
Congress  disposes." 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  a  construc- 
tive industrial  response  can  never 
occur  under  the  present  system.  The 
Chrysler  loan  guarantees  provide  an 
outstanding  example  of  a  specific  re- 
sponse to  a  problem  and  how  Govern- 
ment can  play  a  useful  catalytic  role  in 
cooperation  with  the  private  sector. 
But  much  of  the  Chrysler  deal  was 
worked  out  on  Capitol  Hill  and  it  was 
an  awkward  process.  It  was  necessary 
to  wait  for  a  crisis  to  happen,  to  have 
great  corporate  leadership,  and  for 
months  and  months  of  negotiations 
both  with  the  administration  and  with 
the  Congress  to  further  erode  Chrys- 
ler's competitive  position  before  any 
action  could  be  taken. 

A  new  institution,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  develop  an  anticipatory 
industrial  policy,  rather  than  relying 
on  a  reactive  response.  We  waited 
until  Chrysler  was  insolvent  and  we  re- 
acted to  an  infusion  of  specialty  steel 
from  all  over  the  world  to  a  point 
where  our  domestic  industry  is  almost 
destroyed  before  taking  action.  We  do 
not  want  our  actions  to  be  simply  reac- 
tive to  situations  which  have  gotten 
out  of  hand.  A  new  institution  is  criti- 
cally needed  in  order  to  anticipate 
trends  and  to  get  the  United  States 
out  front  in  the  global  competitive 
marketplace. 

I  think  the  E<:onomic  Cooperation 
Council  is  particularly  well  structured 
with  the  involvement  of  a  fourth 
party  of  representatives  of  the  public 
interest.  Big  business,  big  labor,  and 
big  government  alone  cannot  set 
American  industrial  policies.  We  need 
public  interest  representatives,  such  as 
consumers,  small  business  people,  fi- 
nancial experts,  academics,  and  others 
involved  in  the  development  of  a  con- 
sensus. With  all  four  parties  partici- 
pating, I  am  convinced  that  even 
though  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Council  is  only  advisory,  its  recom- 
mendations will  carry  such  weight 
that  it  will  be  ignored  only  at  the  po- 
litical or  economic  peril  of  those  who 
do  so. 

So,  how  is  an  Economic  Cooperation 
Council  structured  and  why? 

There  will  be  20  members  on  the 
Council  who  were  recommended  for 
appointment  by  the  Congress  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  President.  The  Council 
will  include,  in  equal  numbers,  repre- 
sentatives of  government,  business, 
labor,  and  the  public  interest.  The 
members  will  serve  6-year  terms  and 
be  limited  to  serving  two  terms  each. 

Such  a  quadripartite  arrangement 
will  insure  that  all  relevant  aspects  of 


national  industrial  strategy  questions 
will  be  represented  and  that  all  Coun- 
cil recommendations  are  backed  by  a 
consensus  of  interests. 

The  Council  will  be  strictly  advisory 
and  will  function  as  a  coordinated,  en- 
compassing authority  on  information 
and  policy  suggestions  pertaining  to 
revitalizing  American  industries.  The 
Council  will  provide  credible,  census- 
backed  information  on  the  domestic 
and  international  economic  situation, 
as  well  as  monitoring  the  changing 
nature  of  the  U.S.  industrial  economy 
and  its  capacity  to  respond  to  interna- 
tional competition.  In  addition,  the 
Council  will  prepare  and  publish  re- 
ports containing  the  recommendations 
of  the  Council  with  respect  to  industri- 
al development  priorities.  These  prior- 
ities will  include  macroeconomic 
policy,  the  needs  of  basic  industrial 
sectors  such  as  the  automotive,  steel, 
and  semiconductor  industries,  the 
needs  of  supportive  sectors  such  as  fi- 
nancial and  communication  industries, 
and  the  needs  of  emerging  industries. 

It  is  important  to  understand  what 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Council 
will  do  and  will  not  do.  It  will  develop 
consensus  on  data,  provide  some  rec- 
ommendations on  specific  problems, 
foster  the  development  of  sector-by- 
sector  committees  to  deal  with  the 
specific  problems  of  industries,  bring 
parties  together  and  make  recommen- 
dations as  to  the  sacrifices  necessary 
to  make  a  specific  strategy  work  or  to 
cut  the  deals,  and  make  policy  recom- 
mendations such  as  the  effect  of  cer- 
tain macroeconomic  policies  on  indus- 
trial revitalization.  The  Council  will 
not  pick  winners  and  losers.  It  will  not 
impose  solutions  on  those  who  do  not 
want  to  participate.  In  other  words,  if 
an  overall  strategy  for  the  revitaliza- 
tion of  the  steel  industry  is  developed 
with  the  participation  of  business, 
lat>or,  government,  and  others,  those 
firms  who  want  to  be  a  part  of  the 
program  may  choose  to  do  so  and 
those  who  want  to  take  other  actions 
will  be  allowed  to  compete  without  the 
Government  assistance  or  advice.  Fi- 
nally, the  Council  will  not  set  macro- 
economic  policy,  but  rather  will  be 
solely  dedicated  to  the  important  work 
of  the  structural  revitalization  of 
American  industry. 

We  think  that  it  will  take  an  inde- 
pendent Council  structured  as  along 
the  lines  we  have  devised  to  succeed  in 
this  task.  In  my  view,  without  consen- 
sus, you  just  have  another  voice  in  the 
multiplicity  of  noises  sounded  here  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere  through- 
out this  land.  It  is  also  obvious  to  me 
that  a  commission  on  American  com- 
petitiveness will  not  amount  to  very 
much.  We  do  not  need  just  another 
blue-ribbon  commission  to  make  yet 
another  report  which  is  promptly  put 
on  all  of  our  shelves  to  gather  dust. 
We  need  a  strategy  and  we  need  an 
active  program.  The  Economic  Coop- 


eration Council  is  the  centerpiece  of 
the  development  of  such  a  strategy 
and  the  recommendations  as  to  its  im- 
plementation. 

As  many  of  you  know.  I  have  been 
advocating— some  would  say  preach- 
ing—the need  for  labor-management 
cooperation  to  improve  productivity 
ever  since  I  arrived  in  these  Halls. 
Prom  my  experience  as  the  mayor  of 
Jamestown.  N.Y..  I  became  convinced 
that  labor  and  management  working 
together  can  find  their  mutual  inter- 
ests, develop  a  strategy  which  allows 
them  to  achieve  their  shared  goals, 
and  revitalize  the  entire  productive 
process  so  as  to  involve  workers  at 
every  level  and  improve  the  quality  of 
working  life  and  productivity. 

In  my  hometown,  little  over  a  decade 
ago.  we  had  10-percent  unemployment 
before  almost  anyone  in  America  faced 
that  kind  of  economic  and  human 
tragedy.  Factories  were  closing  and 
going  out  of  business.  Labor  and  man- 
agement were  at  each  other's  throats. 
Attempts  to  provide  for  urban  renewal 
were  thwarted  by  our  reputation  as  a 
town  with  a  bad  labor  climate  and  an 
atmosphere  of  mutual  distrust  and 
suspicion. 

We  organized  the  Jamestown  Area 
Labor-Management  Committee  and. 
within  3  years,  our  unemployment 
rate  had  declined  from  10  to  4  percent. 
We  had  quality-of-work-life  programs 
in  individual  Jamestown  factories 
which  were  allowing  for  the  creativity 
of  workers  and  managers  to  produce 
more  and  enjoy  their  work  much 
more.  This  effort  has  continued  and 
grown  in  scope  throughout  the  ensu- 
ing decade.  I  would  again  commend  to 
my  colleagues  the  10-year  report  of 
the  Jamestown  Area  Labor-Manage- 
ment Committee  and  the  chapter  I 
have  written  for  the  book  entitled 
"Managing  Innovation:  The  Socisd  Dir 
mensions  of  Creativity.  Invention  and 
Technology."  edited  by  Sven  Lund- 
stedt  and  E.  William  Colglazier.  Jr..  if 
you  are  interested  in  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  this  dynamic  community 
experience. 

I  believe  today's  problems  in  Amer- 
ica are  very  similar  to  those  that 
Jamestown  faced  in  the  early  seven- 
ties. Our  industries  are  closing,  our 
people  are  out  of  work,  we  are  bicker- 
ing over  who  is  at  fault,  and  there  is 
an  atmosphere  of  distrust  and  suspi- 
cion. I  wish  that  you  could  come  to 
Jamestown  today.  I  would  like  to  take 
you  to  the  Cummins  Engine  new  en- 
terprise in  a  large  factory  of  about  1 
million  square  feet  where  they  are 
building  truck  engines  with  teams  of 
workers  and  robots  have  been  designed 
by  factory  workers  to  replace  danger- 
ous and  dirty  jobs.  I  would  like  to  take 
you  to  some  of  the  old  factories  which 
were  about  to  be  abandoned  where 
new  enterprises  and  reorganized  older 
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firms   are  successfully   competing   in 
worldwide  markets. 

To  be  sure,  Jamestown  is  not  per- 
fect. The  cooperation  brealcs  down 
from  time  to  time  and  there  is  still  a 
lot  left  to  be  done.  But  you  would  see 
there  furniture  workers  who  are  learn- 
ing new  skills  through  a  combination 
of  public  and  private  commitment. 
You  would  see  firms  with  a  new  future 
even  in  the  wood  furniture  business. 

Just  as  Jamestown  needed  labor- 
management  cooperation  a  decade 
ago.  the  United  States  needs  an  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Council  now. 
During  much  of  my  advocacy  here  in 
the  Congress,  I  have  emphasized 
labor-management  cooperation  at  the 
workplace.  I  continue  to  do  so.  But  it 
also  occurs  to  me  that  just  as  we  devel- 
oped a  strategy  for  economic  revital- 
ization  in  our  little  community,  so  do 
we  need  to  do  so  in  this  country  today. 
The  driving  force  behind  that  concept 
will  not  be  interventionist  and  will  not 
destroy  but  enhance  the  free  enter- 
prise system  just  as  the  labor-manage- 
ment committee  in  my  hometown  has 
remained  purely  voluntary  in  charac- 
ter. But  this  new  Council  will  show 
America  a  new  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  the  dynamic  results  which  can  be 
achieved  once  that  consensus  is 
reached. 

Why  do  we  need  a  bank?  Unfortu- 
nately, in  our  present  circumstances, 
even  an  Economic  Cooperation  Coun- 
cil could  turn  out  to  be  only  advisory 
unless  there  is  a  source  of  financing  to 
attract  the  commitments  from  the  pri- 
vate sector.  In  today's  context,  we  are 
simply  not  able  to  generate  the  kind  of 
"patient  capital"  necessary  to  foster 
innovative,  new  and  emerging  enter- 
prises. We  are  not  able  to  finance  the 
huge  reinvestments  that  are  necessary 
to  restore  a  world  class  competitive 
steel  industry. 

In  the  Chrysler  example,  we  have 
seen  exactly  how  helpful  a  timely  gov- 
ernment loan  guarantee  can  be.  We 
need  a  bank  so  that  we  can  have  more 
Chryslers  and  so  that  we  can  enable 
new  industries  to  get  the  kind  of  fi- 
nancing they  need.  We  need  a  bank  so 
that  our  very  capable  private  financ- 
ing mechanisms  can  be  effectively  le- 
veraged to  produce  the  kind  of  high- 
value-added  products  which  clearly 
will  be  America's  future  industrial 
mainstay.  We  need  a  bank  to  get  away 
from  our  shortsighted  fixation  on 
quarterly  profits  by  industry,  the  next 
political  election,  or  the  latest  labor 
contract  negotiation. 

In  short,  we  need  a  bank  to  imple- 
ment a  national  industrial  strategy 
and  to  develop  investment  strategies 
that  survive  recessions.  We  need  such 
a  facility  to  rationalize  production  de- 
spite competing  and  often  more  profit- 
able short-term  alternatives. 

Would  such  a  bank  become  too  inter- 
ventionist? Again,  I  am  tempted  to 
quote  Mark  Twain  who  spent  much  of 


his  life  in  Elmira,  N.Y..  in  my  district. 
He  said,  "I  don't  mind  getting  older 
when  I  consider  the  alternative."  Con- 
sider the  alternative.  America.  We  are 
attracting  capital  from  all  over  the 
world  right  now.  Very  little  of  it  is 
going  into  building  new  steel  plants,  or 
to  build  the  automobiles  of  the  future, 
or  to  take  a  long-range  program  to  re- 
store our  dominance  in  computers,  air- 
craft, fine  ceramics  and  many  other  of 
our  predominant  industries. 

While  there  is  some  venture  capital 
available  here  in  this  country  that 
may  not  be  available  in  some  of  our 
competitor  countries,  the  only  way 
that  an  entrepreneur  can  really  make 
out  in  most  cases  is  by  selling  out. 
This  is  unfortunate  and  we  need  the 
kind  of  patient  capital  which  will 
allow  our  new  technologies  to  bloom 
into  emerging  enterprises  which  can 
survive  conglomeration  in  their  second 
stage  of  growth. 

Once  this  bank  is  capitalized  during 
the  first  4  years  of  its  existence,  it 
should  not  require  additional  Federal 
funding.  My  view  of  its  future  is  some- 
thing for  industry  similar  to  the  func- 
tion the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  performs  for  home  mort- 
gage financing.  It  can  be  operated  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis  complementing 
purely  private  financial  institutions. 
While  the  amount  of  initial  capitaliza- 
tion is  large,  so  are  the  stakes.  Ameri- 
ca's industrial  destiny  probably  hangs 
in  the  balance. 

How  is  the  National  Industrial  De- 
velopment Bank  structured  and  how 
will  it  work?  The  Bank  will  be  adminis- 
tered by  a  Board  of  Directors  consist- 
ing of  16  members,  4  of  whom  will  be 
chosen  from  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion Council.  Each  member  will  serve 
no  more  than  two  4-year  terms. 

The  Bank's  financial  decisions  will 
be  guided  by  the  consensus  industrial 
strategy  of  the  Council,  as  the  Bank 
serves  as  a  last-resort  source  of  financ- 
ing for  the  separate  troubled  areas  of 
America's  older,  linkage  industries  and 
new  emerging  industries.  Any  finan- 
cial assistance  that  the  Bank  gives  in 
terms  of  loans,  loan  guarantees,  and 
other  debt  instruments  must  support 
positive  industrial  goals,  such  as  long- 
term  job  creation,  employment  stabili- 
ty, the  creation  of  high  value  added 
jobs,  and  the  location  of  new  facilities 
within  economically  distressed  regions. 
In  terms  of  mature  and  linkage  in- 
dustries, the  Bank  can  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  those  industries 
which  the  Bank  determined  can  be  re- 
structured to  be  competitively  success- 
ful in  the  long  term  without  additional 
financial  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government.  Under  this  section,  the 
Bank  can  assist  industries  which  man- 
ufacture goods  competing  in  interna- 
tional trade,  support  the  implementa- 
tion of  new  technology  in  mature  and 
linkage  industries,  and  support 
projects  that  will  lead  to  significant  in- 


creases in  productivity  in  these  indus- 
tries. The  Bank  will  provide  only  par- 
tial funding  of  the  total  financial 
needs  only  if  no  other  funding  is  avail- 
able to  the  industry  and,  in  these 
cases,  the  Bank  will  actively  seek 
other  public  and  private  financing 
sources  for  the  revitalization  projects. 
The  Bank  is  also  authorized  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  the  tech- 
nologies and  the  development  of 
emerging  industries.  In  order  for  the 
Bank  to  aid  in  these  projects,  it  must 
be  shown  that  private  funds  have  been 
committed  to  the  project,  but  that 
those  funds  are  insufficient  to  the 
total  financial  need.  Here,  too,  the 
Bank  will  take  the  lead  in  assembling 
a  combination  of  private  and  public  fi- 
nancing for  the  project. 

The  most  essential  elements  of  the 
Bank  are  that  it  is  directed  by  a  con- 
sensus industrial  strategy  and  that  it 
provides  only  partial  patient  capital 
for  viable  basic  and  emerging  indus- 
tries. It  Is  also  very  important  that  one 
of  the  Bank's  major  responsibilities  is 
to  stimulate  private  capital  investment 
in  domestic  industrial  revitalization 
projects.  These  elements  will  insure 
that  the  national  industrial  strategy 
as  suggested  by  the  Economic  Coop- 
eration Council  will  be  translated  into 
positive,  well-thought-out  action  in 
which  the  private  sector  is  heavily  in- 
volved. The  Federal  Government,  in 
this  way,  is  acting  as  a  catalyst,  not 
the  sole  supporter,  for  bringing  about 
the  most  essential  change  in  emphasis 
in  our  economy— away  from  clinging 
to  old,  unproductive,  and  inefficient 
ways  and  toward  bringing  industry 
back  to  life  and  making  it  competitive 
again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  is  in  transi- 
tion. We  are  experiencing  our  second 
industrial  revolution  which  is  coming 
upon  us  faster  and  with  even  more 
impact  than  the  first.  The  proposal  we 
are  advancing  today  will  not  stop  that 
change,  it  will  complement  it.  An  in- 
dustrial strategy  for  America  which 
takes  into  account  human  beings  and 
which  allows  for  rapid  adjustments  Is 
vitally  needed.  American  industry  and 
the  American  economy  will  become 
more  competitive  through  consensus, 
cooperation,  and  collaboration.  We 
recognize  that  while  our  legislation  is 
state  of  the  art,  it  is  not  perfect.  We 
think  that  this,  the  people's  house, 
has  an  opportunity  for  leadership  in 
the  development  of  an  industrial  strat- 
egy. 

We  must  not  fail.  We  must  take  the 
path  less  traveled.  We  must  not  just 
respond  to  crises.  We  must  not  just 
imitate  our  competitors.  We  must  de- 
velop a  truly  American  positive  re- 
sponse to  the  needs  of  our  industrial 
future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce). 


Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  see  this  bill  intro- 
duced today,  for  it  clearly  reflects  the 
gtowing  realization  that  there  are  seri- 
ous problems  with  the  overall  health 
of  our  economy.  I  also  want  to  give 
special  recognition  to  the  hard  work 
and  dedication  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
legislation  in  developing  a  cooperative 
approach  and  mechanism  to  address 
perhaps  the  central  economic  issue 
facing  the  Nation  today— the  decline 
of  American  industrial  competitive- 
ness in  the  world  marketplace. 

Many  of  us  recognize  that  whatever 
"recovery"  is  now  underway,  there 
remain  significant  structural  problems 
which  will  not  disappear  with  a 
modest  rebound  from  our  current  de- 
pression. We  need  to  look  far  more 
deeply  at  our  economy  and  its  long- 
term  problems,  and  the  bill  introduced 
today  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
kind  of  thinking  which  is  so  urgently 
needed. 

In  early  June,  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Subcommittee,  which  I  chair, 
will  begin  to  hold  an  extensive  set  of 
hearings  on  the  state  of  the  American 
economy,  the  international  competi- 
tiveness of  American  industry,  and  the 
need  for  more  effective  Government 
policies  to  promote  economic  growth 
and  development.  These  hearings  will 
address  the  widespread  concern  that 
the  American  economy  is  both  not 
performing  up  to  its  capacity  and  not 
effectively  meeting  the  challenge  of 
international  competition.  We  Itnow 
that  the  American  standard  of  living 
relative  to  other  countries  has  slipped 
significantly  in  recent  years,  and  we 
know  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Amercian  workers  have  seen  their  jobs 
permanently  destroyed  as  intense  for- 
eign competition  drives  domestic  firms 
to  close,  retrench,  or  relocate. 

It  is  clear  that  our  Government  can 
and  must  do  something  about  this  sit- 
uation. However,  the  response  of  the 
current  administration  has  been  to  sit 
back  and  let  the  "magic  of  the  market- 
place" work  its  wonders.  The  problem 
is  that  the  international  marketplace 
is  full  of  distortions  and  interventions 
prompted  by  various  industrial  strate- 
gies of  our  economic  competitors. 

The  governments  of  our  major  trad- 
ing competitors  have  been  far  more 
active  than  we  have  in  supporting  and 
assisting  their  industries,  and  this  has 
paid  off  in  increased  competitiveness 
of  foreign  firms.  Some  observers  say 
that  that  is  unfair  competition;  others 
say  that  it  is  effective  government 
policy.  But  clearly,  it  is  silly— and  even 
dangerous— for  our  Government  to 
ignore  reality. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  virtually  all 
of  our  competitors  have  explicit,  inte- 
grated industrial  policies  which  aim  to 
strengthen  and  promote  key  industries 
or  sectors.  We  have  hundreds  of  isolat- 
ed incentives  and  subsidies,  but  no 
comprehensive  strategy  or  policy,  and 


no  body  or  mechanism  with  responsi- 
bility to  shape  such  a  policy.  It  is  time 
to  consider  seriously  whether  we 
should  take  steps  to  join  the  other 
major  industrialized  countries  in  de- 
veloping a  targeted  program  of  indus- 
trial rationalization  and  promotion. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Economic  Sta- 
bilization has  been  charged  by  the 
House  to  develop  legislation  dealing 
with  financial  aid  to  firms  and  sectors 
of  the  economy,  and  to  deal  with  mat- 
ters affecting  the  stability  and  growth 
of  the  economy.  It  is  our  responsibil- 
ity, therefore,  to  examine  the  present 
state  of  the  economy,  to  discover  the 
underlying  causes  of  our  poor  econom- 
ic performance,  and  to  propose  effec- 
tive policies  to  deal  with  the  issue. 

The  exploratory  hearings  which  are 
to  start  in  June  are  a  necessary  first 
step  forward  on  this  complex  issue, 
but  we  cannot  be  content  with  first 
steps  alone  on  so  vital  a  concern.  Con- 
sequently, we  expect  to  follow  the  gen- 
eral hearings  with  specific  legislative 
hearings  later  in  the  year.  In  the  legis- 
lative hearings,  we  will  consider  the 
bill  introduced  here  today,  along  with 
the  bills  introduced  by  Mr.  Pepper, 
Mr.  Whitten,  and  Mr.  Guarini  related 
to  establishing  a  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  (H.R.  134.  1480, 
1827),  a  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Minish 
(H.R.  638)  to  establish  a  National  De- 
velopment Bank,  as  well  as  several 
other  pieces  of  pending  and  anticipat- 
ed legislation. 

It  is  then  our  expectation  that  we 
will  bring  a  legislative  package  on  in- 
dustrial cooperation  and  industrial 
policy  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  When 
that  happens,  I  believe  that  the  House 
will  respond  by  approving  an  economic 
policy  to  help  our  industries  better 
compete  internationally,  and  thereby 
promote  economic  growth  and  stabili- 
ty. 

D  1850 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comments  and 
his  support  of  the  concept  and  for  his 
commitment  to  hold  hearings  and  to 
seriously  consider  legislation  this  year. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Michigan    (Mr. 

BONIOR). 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  honored  to  join  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Lundine) 
in  introducing  today  The  National  In- 
dustrial Strategy  Act. 

I  am  particularly  proud  that  we  are 
also  joined  in  the  introduction  of  this 
bill  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules,  Senator 
Pepper,  who  has  been  such  a  leader  on 
the  issues  of  a  development  bank,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado.  Mr. 
WiRTH.  and  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Gephardt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  unemployment 
still  above  10  percent.  America  faces 


the  repercussions  of  the  deepest  and 
longest  recession  since  the  Great  De- 
pression. Prompting  a  forceful  recov- 
ery remains  the  highest  priority  of 
this  Congress. 

Yet.  as  we  face  the  problems  of  the 
present,  we  cannot  avoid  questions 
about  our  past  and  our  future,  about 
the  forces  that  helped  create  our 
present  crisis  and  remain  at  work  in 
our  economy. 

America  is  no  longer  the  land  of  rap- 
idly expanding  opportunity.  After  in- 
creasing by  more  than  30  percent 
during  the  fifties  and  sixties,  the 
growth  in  the  real  medium  income  of 
Americans  slowed  to  a  crawl  during 
the  decade  of  the  seventies,  increasing 
by  under  7  percent. 

Our  economy  is  at  a  near  standstill. 
During  the  period  from  1960  to  1973, 
the  United  States  ranked  last  in  pro- 
ductivity improvements  among  the 
world's  major  industrialized  powers. 
From  1973  to  1979.  we  ranked  next  to 
last. 

During  the  period  1973  to  1979.  pro- 
ductivity in  West  Germany.  Belgium, 
and  France  grew  at  more  than  five 
times  the  rate  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  Japan, 
it  grew  at  more  than  four  times  our 
rate. 

The  American  people  carmot  be 
asked  to  hope  that  the  next  recovery, 
or  the  recovery  after  that,  will  auto-  , 
matically  bring  renewed  prosperity, 
for  history  seems  to  be  moving  against 
us.  As  two  leading  industrial  strate- 
gists, Ira  C.  Magaziner  and  Robert  B. 
Reich,  noted  in  their  book,  "Minding 
America's  Business,"  we  have  seen  a 
downward  spiral  in  which  "the  boom 
periods  became  less  bouyant  and  the 
downturns  became  deeper  and  more 
severe." 

The  unemployed  auto  workers  in  my 
State  know  that  recovery  alone  is  not 
the  answer.  They  know  that  their  jobs 
have  been  lost  not  merely  to  a  tempo- 
rary auto  slump,  but  to  permanent 
changes  in  the  structure  of  the  world 
auto  industry. 

Their  homes  in  foreclosure  (the 
foreclosure  rate  for  the  Michigan/In- 
diana HUD  district  is  the  highest  in 
the  Nation),  they  wait  for  their  chil- 
dren, no  longer  covered  by  health  in- 
surance, to  break  an  arm  or  worse. 
Tired  of  false  hopes  after  years  of 
looking  for  a  job,  most  of  all  they  look 
for  an  honest  policy  on  which  to  stake 
their  lives. 

Our  Nation  desperately  needs  proper 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies,  but  mac- 
roeconomic  policy  alone  is  not  the 
answer.  Our  crisis  was  not  bom  in  a 
failure  to  adjust  fiscal  policy.  It  was 
born  in  a  failure  to  adapt  to  funda- 
mental changes  in  the  structure  of  the 
world  economy. 

The  steel  industry  knew  that  basic 
oxygen  furnaces  were  more  efficient 
than  the  older  open  hearth  furnaces. 
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They  knew  that  new  methods  of  con- 
tinuous casting  were  superior,  yet 
change  was  costly  and  in  the  short 
term,  profits  could  be  maintained. 
Today,  the  long-term  has  caught  up 
with  short-term  decisions. 

At  this  late  date  in  the  history  of 
America's  industrial  decline,  the 
Nation  has  a  right  to  expect  that  in- 
dustrial revitalization  will  not  be  re- 
duced to  the  distant  implication  of 
vague  and  changing  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary policies.  The  Nation  has  a  right 
to  expect  that  revitalization  will  be  di- 
rectly sought  in  a  clear  and  tangible 
fashion. 

"Supply  side  economics"  was  not 
merely  wrong  in  degree,  marred  by  the 
wrong  budget  cuts  and  the  wrong  tax 
cuts,  it  was  fundamentally  wrong  in 
kind.  Defined  as  the  central  solution 
to  industrial  decline,  it  was  the  wrong 
answer  to  the  wrong  question. 

The  problems  of  an  ailing  industrial 
base  cannot  he  met  by  the  old  adver- 
sarial system  of  interest  advocacy  that 
pit  labor,  management,  public  inter- 
ests, and  Government  against  each 
other. 

That  is  the  right  problem.  The  Na- 
tional Industrial  Strategy  Act  poses  a 
solution. 

When  Congress  or  the  Executive 
seek  advice  on  fiscal  or  monetary  prob- 
lems, specialized  institutions  like  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  are  at 
hand  to  provide  a  range  of  alterna- 
tives; yet  a  Congress  or  a  President 
that  seeks  coherent  industrial  strate- 
gies is  not  so  well  served. 

That  is  the  right  problem.  The  Na- 
tional Industrial  Strategy  Act  poses  a 
solution. 

America  can  play  a  dominant  role  in 
the  new  services  and  technologies  that 
will  help  shape  the  economy  of  the 
1990's,  but  only  if  emerging  industries 
can  find  patient  capital,  a  hard  task  at 
best. 

That  is  the  right  problem.  The  Na- 
tional Industrial  Strategy  Act  poses  a 
solution. 

America's  basic  industries  have  a 
vital  role  to  play  in  the  new  world 
marketplace,  but  only  if  new  invest- 
ment brings  a  jump  in  productivity 
and  restructures  American  manufac- 
turing toward  high-value  added  prod- 
ucts, yet  at  any  given  moment,  more 
attractive  short-term  alternatives  may 
exist  for  private  investors. 

That  is  the  right  problem.  The  Na- 
tional Industrial  Strategy  Act  poses  a 
solution. 

Over  the  last  several  decades,  small 
yearly  declines  in  economic  perform- 
ance have  slowly  eroded  America's  in- 
dustrial strength.  In  increments 
almost  too  small  to  notice,  we  have 
lost  our  competitive  edge  in  the  world 
marketplace. 

That  is  the  crisis  at  hand.  The  Na- 
tional Industrial  Strategy  Act  poses  a 
solution. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  dominance  of  the 
United  States  in  the  post  World  War 
II  world  allowed  us  to  avoid,  for  a 
while,  the  need  for  an  explicit  indus- 
trial strategy.  As  two  leading  industri- 
al strategists.  Barry  Bluestone  and 
Bennett  Harrison,  explained  in  their 
book.  "The  Deindustrialization  of 
America":  The  U.S.  emerged  from  the 
Second  World  War  with  the  only 
major  functioning  army,  with  more 
than  half  of  all  the  usable  productive 
capacity  in  the  world,  and  as  the 
banker  and  creditor  to  both  allies  and 
former  enemies. 

Today,  the  disturbing  legacy  of  this 
past  monopoly  is  the  confusion  it  cre- 
ates in  economic  policy.  Able  to  pre- 
sume on  growth  for  so  long,  our 
present  crisis  catches  us  by  surprise 
and  the  task  of  planning  for  recovery 
seems  strange,  if  not  unnecessary. 

The  phenomenal  expansion  of  the 
American  economy  during  the  1950's 
and  1960's  was  not  built  on  the  magic 
of  all  wise  market  forces.  The  choice 
we  face  now  is  not  between  the  contin- 
ued reliance  on  a  magic  that  never  ex- 
isted and  pure  Government  interven- 
tionism.  The  choice  we  face  is  to  con- 
tinue on  the  course  of  decline  or  to 
draft  our  Government  to  assist  in  the 
task  that  lies  ahead. 

In  his  recent  articles  in  "The  Atlan- 
tic." Robert  B.  Reich  wrote:  The  big- 
gest barrier  to  active  adjustment  is  not 
technical  but  ideological.  For  50  years 
Americans  have  been  embroiled  in  an 
endless  debate  over  the  relative  merits 
of  two  highly  artificial  concepts:  The 
"free  market"  and  "national  plan- 
ning." The  real  choice  facing  America 
is  rather  between  evading  the  new 
global  context  and  engaging  it. 

What  we  seek  in  the  National  Indus- 
trial Strategy  Act  is  not  unprecedent- 
ed. It  has  worked  for  our  international 
competitors.  In  Japan's  Ministry  of 
International  Trade  and  Industry 
(MITI).  in  Germany's  German  Devel- 
opment Bank,  to  name  just  two,  we 
have  the  models  at  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  its  best,  American 
politics  is  fueled  by  hope,  by  the  hope 
in  new  leaders  and  new  ideas,  by  the 
hope  that  allows  us  to  reach  for  uncer- 
tain dreams.  Yet  our  willingness  to 
hope  can  also  be  used  to  give  momen- 
tum to  easy  promises  that  are  soon 
broken. 

Hope  thrice  abused,  however,  is  a 
hope  gone  sour.  It  is  a  hope  pushed  to 
the  point  where  so  many  dreams  have 
vanished  that  the  belief  in  change 
itself  becomes  suspect. 

Real  recovery  cannot  be  generated 
by  the  free  play  of  market  forces 
alone.  It  requires  the  willing  actions  of 
a  society  convinced  that  prosperity 
can  be  regained,  a  society  convinced 
that  its  hopes  are  real.  That  is  the 
task  of  political  leadership. 

It  is  the  Government's  greatest  role 
to  somehow  capture  the  real  substance 
of  its  people's  dreams  and  return  it  to 


them  In  a  way  that  allows  for  the  sac- 
rifice and  uncertainty  that  procede 
growth  and  discovery.  Our  Govern- 
ment has  a  long  way  to  go  in  order  to 
reclaim  that  role. 

Today's  bill,  the  National  Industrial 
Strategy  Act,  is  not  itself  the  answer, 
but  it  is  a  first  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  is  an  honest  beginning. 

D  1900 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments  here,  and  I 
thank  him  even  more  for  his  commit- 
ment, his  cooperation,  his  patience 
with  me.  and  his  positive  approach 
have  contributed  enormously  to  this 
effort. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my 
thanks  to  my  valued  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri.  Dick  Gep- 
hardt, who  together  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado.  Tim  Wirth.  pro- 
duced or  took  the  leadership  in  pro- 
ducing or  rebuilding  the  road  to  op- 
portunity in  a  democratic  direction  for 
the  1980's  which  sets  an  overall  frame- 
work for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Gephardt). 

Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Lundine)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BoNioR)  for  their  leadership  today  in 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
and  the  country  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  most  important  set  of  ideas  in- 
volved with  trying  to  get  the  economic 
pie  in  this  country  to  grow  again 
rather  than  being  stagnant  or  even  de- 
clining. 

I  might  add  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York's  background  in  this 
subject  is  deep  from  his  days  as  being 
a  mayor  in  the  State  of  New  York  and 
in  really  fostering  one  of  the  first-rate 
experiments  that  the  country  has  seen 
at  the  local  level  in  trying  to  bring  to- 
gether government,  labor,  and  busi- 
ness in  an  attempt  to  try  to  address 
the  difficult,  complicated  economic 
problems  that  were  faced  in  that  com- 
munity. 

So  on  the  base  and  background  of 
experience,  he  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bonior)  have  put 
together  this  very  important  piece  of 
legislation  that  I  am  very  happy  today 
to  be  cosponsoring  with  them.  Along 
with  a  similar  measure  that  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Wirth.  will  be  offering 
soon,  this  bill  will,  for  the  first  time, 
permit  us  to  develop  a  competitive  eco- 
nomic strategy. 

The  greatest  strength  of  our  econo- 
my has  always  been  its  basis  on  free 
enterprise,  which  must  remain  our 
first  and  best  hope  for  long-term 
growth  and  employment.  We  are  not 
now  maximizing  our  potential,  howev- 
er, because  we  lack  a  means  of  bring- 
ing the  many  and  varied  interests  in 


our  economy  together  in  the  kind  of 
cooperative  effort  necessary  to  achieve 
sustained  prosperity. 

We  are  presently  trying  to  address 
our  economic  ills— both  short  and  long 
term— in  a  vacuum.  Not  enough  infor- 
mation is  available  about  where  the 
U.S.  economy  is  headed,  where  we 
stand  in  relation  to  our  competitors, 
and  what  we  need  to  do  to  meet  the 
economic  challenges  in  the  future.  At 
the  same  time,  funds  are  being  com- 
mitted in  both  the  public  and  private 
sectors  in  a  fragmented  manner.  The 
Government  alone  has  countless  pro- 
grams designed  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  economic  growth  through  physical 
improvements,  education,  job  training, 
and  so  on.  Sometimes  they  conflict, 
often  they  overlap,  but  rarely  are  they 
focused  toward  a  coordinated  goal. 

The  proposed  Economic  Cooperation 
Council  will  fill  this  information  and 
coordination  void.  It  will  help  us  bring 
together  the  disparate  resources  nec- 
essary for  the  United  States  to  com- 
pete in  an  international  economy. 

This  proposed  Council  would  not  be 
a  monolithic  national  planning  agency 
that  would  decide  winners  and  losers 
among  industries  or  issue  directives  to 
the  private  sector  on  the  allocation  of 
resources.  It  would  not  be  a  new  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation 
which  runs  the  risk  of  becoming  too 
intrusive  into  our  economy. 

Rather,  this  Council  will  be  a  distin- 
guished, representative,  influential 
group  that  would  be  sensitive  to  the 
legitimate  powers  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress  but  would  provide  them 
with  the  information  and  act  as  the 
barometer  they  need  to  make  coherent 
decisions  to  revitalize  our  economy 
and  sustain  our  competitive  position  in 
the  world. 

As  envisioned  by  this  legislation,  the 
Council  would  gather  and  analyze  data 
to  identify  problems  and  trends  in  ex- 
isting and  emerging  sectors  of  our 
economy.  It  would  develop  consensus 
among  all  interested  groups  to  meet 
the  challenges  presented  by  its  find- 
ings. 

If  this  bill  and  the  one  that  will  soon 
be  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  are  enacted,  the  Council  will 
be  given  three  basic  tools  to  achieve  its 
goals: 

First.  Bureaus  of  Economic  Informa- 
tion and  Economic  Analysis,  that 
would  gather  and  analyze  data,  identi- 
fy trends  and  market  opportunities, 
generate  proposals  for  facilitating 
growth  and  communicate  the  devel- 
oped information  to  American  indus- 
try; 

Second.  Authority  to  establish  sec- 
toral subcouncils  of  representatives  of 
all  interested  groups  to  develop  long- 
term  strategies  for  solving  problems  of 
specific  industries;  and 

Third.  A  National  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Bank  which  would  advise  the 
Council  and  its  sectoral  subcommittees 


on  the  availability  of  financial  re- 
sources to  help  address  the  needs  of 
problem  industries  and  which  could 
provide  investment  if  none  is  available 
elsewhere  in  the  public  sector  or  in 
the  private  sector. 

As  we  work  to  rebuild  our  economy, 
we  need  the  capacity  to  look  ahead,  to 
focus  attention  on  emerging  as  well  as 
present  problems.  We  need  the  capa- 
bility to  develop  a  long-term  economic 
strategy  for  attaining  sustained  eco- 
nomic growth— a  strategy  that  antici- 
pates economic  trends  and  identifies 
potential  problems  and  opportunities. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  do 
that.  I  conunend  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  for  proposing  it  and  look 
forward  to  introduction  of  the  supple- 
mentary and  complementary  measure 
by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Wirth.  Elarly  en- 
actment of  these  innovative  proposals 
will  represent  a  major  step  forward  in 
our  effort  to  restore  long-term  health 
and  vitality  to  the  Nation's  economy 
and  maintain  our  competitive  position 
in  the  world. 

D  1910 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  conclude  by 
saying  that  whenever  we  have  a  dis- 
cussion about  economics,  everybody 
wants  to  talk  about  the  budget,  or 
about  monetary  policy,  or  about  the 
macroeconomic  issues  that  seem  to  be 
so  important  in  fostering  economic 
growth.  What  is  not  often  discussed 
but  what  is  represented  by  this  legisla- 
tion is  what  I  think  is  the  other  leg  to 
the  stool  that  is  just  as  important  as 
macroeconomic  policy.  It  is  called  in- 
dustrial policy,  or  microeconomic 
policy,  or  cooperative  economic  policy; 
it  has  a  lot  of  names.  But  it  really  is 
an  essential  thing  to  do.  It  is  not  dis- 
cussed often  enough.  Certainly  no 
meaningful  legislation  has  been 
passed. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  my  memory 
that  serious,  long-thought-out  propos- 
als are  being  made.  This  proposal  is 
clearly  one  of  those.  I  am  honored  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  it  today  and  to 
engage  in  this  special  order  today  to 
try  to  bring  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  country  to  what  I  think 
and  what  I  hope  will  be  a  most  impor- 
tant debate  and  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  for  eco- 
nomic growth  that  we  have  seen  in  the 
last  20  or  30  years. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  form  Missouri  (Mr. 
Gephardt),  and  I  am  proud  to  have 
him  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill.  I  have 
benefited  greatly  from  his  counsel  and 
his  cooperation. 

What  do  we  mean  by  an  industrial 
strategy,  and  why  is  it  needed?  This 
bill  is  based  on  the  belief  that  we  need 
healthy  industry  in  this  country.  We 
can  and  must  develop  a  consensus 
among  business,  labor,  Goverrmient, 
and  others  in  the  public  as  to  an  over- 
all strategy   for  industrial   revitaliza- 


tion, and  we  believe  that  some  Govern- 
ment funding  will  be  necessary  to  le- 
verage the  private  capital  available  to 
rebuild  American  industry. 

We  can  essentially  go  along  as  we 
have  been,  ignoring  our  basic  prob- 
lems, taking  about  free  trade  but  re- 
sorting to  protectionist  giveaways 
when  the  heat  gets  too  high,  giving 
away  tax  breaks  and  ignoring  the  fact 
that  very  little  of  that  wealth  is  going 
into  productive  investment,  doing  good 
research,  and  development,  and  watch- 
ing our  competitors  all  over  the  world 
innovate  and  turn  it  into  products  and 
sell  it  back  to  the  United  States,  or  we 
can  roll  up  our  sleeves,  get  together, 
and  do  something  about  these  prob- 
lems. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  de- 
velop a  consensus.  We  have  to  develop 
a  consensus,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  facts. 
We  all  know  as  Congressmen  that 
people  are  constantly  coming  to  us 
and  emphasizing  the  issues  with  dif- 
ferent sets  of  facts.  Now  this  situation 
is  so  serious,  with  American  industry 
deteriorating,  that  we  need  to  have  an 
independent  council  that  can  gather 
credible  information  and  at  least  have 
business,  labor.  Government,  and  gen- 
eral public  representatives  come  to- 
gether and  agree  and  report  back  to  us 
and  to  the  administration  on  what  the 
facts  are. 

We  mean  by  an  industrial  strategy 
not  picking  winners  and  losers;  what 
we  do  mean  is  that  there  are  four 
basic  areas  where  some  fundamental 
policies  are  going  to  have  to  be  reex- 
amined to  see  whether  they  fit  with 
an  overall  strategy  for  industrial  revi- 
talization. 

First,  capital  investment;  second,  re- 
search and  development;  third,  regula- 
tions, including  our  trade  policy;  and. 
finally,  the  better  development  and 
deployment  of  our  human  resources. 

Why  will  it  take  a  new  institution  to 
achieve  this  kind  of  positive  coopera- 
tion? Well,  under  our  system  it  is  inap- 
propriate and  ineffective  for  Govern- 
ment to  impose  its  policies  on  private 
enterprise,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
private  sector  needs  Government  poli- 
cies which  are  conducive  to  growth. 
This  new  institution  can  develop  antic- 
ipatory policy  rather  than  just  waiting 
and  reacting,  as  we  did  with  Chrysler 
and  as  we  have  with  so  many,  until 
there  is  a  crisis. 

I  think  the  Economic  Cooperation 
Council  is  particularly  well  structured 
because  we  add  that  fourth  party.  It  is 
not  just  big  labor,  big  business,  and  big 
government  getting  together  and  de- 
ciding on  an  industrial  policy  for 
America;  we  have  public-interest  rep- 
resentatives, consumers,  small-busi- 
ness people,  financial  experts,  people 
from  the  academic  community,  and 
others  who  can  be  involved  as  a  fourth 
party  in  the  development  of  this  con- 
sensus.   While    the    Council    will    be 
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strictly  advisory,  I  think  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  point  out  that  this  consen- 
sus development  will  be  of  such  a 
nature  and  carry  such  prestige  that  we 
in  the  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  will  ignore  it  at  our  peril. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  do  we 
need  a  bank?  Well,  unfortunately,  in 
our  present  circumstances,  even  an 
Economic  Cooperation  Council  could 
turn  out  to  be  only  advisory  unless 
there  is  a  source  of  financing  to  at- 
tract the  commitments  from  the  pri- 
vate sector.  In  today's  context,  we  are 
simply  not  able  to  generate  the  kind  of 
patient  capital  necessary  to  foster  in- 
novative, new,  and  emerging  enter- 
prises. We  are  not  able  to  finance  the 
huge  reinvestments  that  are  neces- 
sary, for  example,  to  restore  a  world- 
class,  competitive  steel  industry. 

In  short,  we  need  a  bank  to  imple- 
ment a  national  industrial  strategy 
and  to  develop  investment  strategies 
that  survive  recessions. 

We  are  attracting  capital  from  all 
over  the  world  here  to  this  country, 
but  very  little  of  it  is  going  to  build 
steel  plants,  or  to  build  the  automo- 
biles of  the  future,  or  to  undertake  a 
long-range  program  to  restore  our 
dominance  in  computers,  aircraft,  fine 
ceramics,  and  many  other  of  our  pre- 
dominant industries. 

There  is  some  venture  capital  avail- 
able, but  the  only  way  some  of  these 
new  firms  can  make  out  is  to  sell  out. 
I  propose  that  this  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Bank  will  be  a  solution  to  that 
problem  by  providing  the  capital  on  a 
longer  term  basis  so  that  these  emerg- 
ing enterprises  can  bloom  and  survive 
conglomeration  into  their  second  stage 
of  growth.  The  Bank's  financial  deci- 
sions will  be  guided  by  that  consensus 
strategy  of  the  Council.  They  will  be 
linked.  I  think  that  we  have  come  up 
with  a  creative  way  to  insure  that  we 
have  the  essential  elements  here  of  an 
industrial  strategy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  is  in  transi- 
tion. We  are  experiencing  a  second  in- 
dustrial revolution,  and  it  is  coming 
upon  us  faster  and  with  even  more 
impact  than  the  first.  The  proposal  we 
are  advancing  today  will  not  stop  that 
change;  it  will  complement  it.  An  in- 
dustrial strategy  for  America  which 
takes  into  account  human  beings  and 
which  allows  for  rapid  adjustments  is 
vitally  needed.  American  industry  and 
the  American  economy  will  only  be 
competitive  through  consensus,  coop- 
eration, and  collaboration.  We  recog- 
nize that  while  our  legislation  is  not 
perfect,  it  is  state  of  the  art.  We  think 
that  this,  the  people's  House,  has  an 
opportunity  for  leadership  in  the  de- 
velopment of  an  American  industrial 
strategy. 

We  must  not  fail.  We  must  take  the 
path  less  traveled.  We  must  not  re- 
spond just  to  crises.  We  must  not  imi- 
tate our  competitors.  We  must  develop 


a  truly  American  positive  response  to 
the  needs  of  our  industrial  future. 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation  creating  a  National  Devel- 
opment Bank  and  an  Economic  Coop- 
eration Council— The  National  Indus- 
trial Strategy  Act. 

My  colleagues  have  eloquently 
stated  the  problems  that  we  face  as  a 
nation:  declining  productivity,  acceler- 
ated cycles  of  recession  and  recovery, 
the  structural  transformation  of  our 
economy  and  increased  international 
competitiveness.  We  must  find  a  mech- 
anism that  will  help  develop  a  coher- 
ent strategy  and  give  direction  to  the 
Nation  in  these  troubled  times.  We 
must  also  be  willing  to  commit  the  re- 
sources that  are  needed  to  realize  the 
potential  that  is  recognized  to  exist  in 
our  basic  as  well  as  emerging  indus- 
tries. This  legislation  accomplishes 
these  purposes.  By  first  establishing 
an  Economic  Cooperation  Council,  we 
are  bringing  together  the  major  par- 
ticipants in  the  economy— business, 
labor,  government,  and  public  interest 
groups.  As  has  been  stated,  this  Coun- 
cil will  not  be  charged  with  picking 
winners  or  losers.  Instead,  it  will  per- 
form the  healthy  function  of  creating 
a  consesus  amongst  these  important 
groups  on  a  coherent,  comprehensive 
industrial  strategy. 

Second,  this  legislation  establishes  a 
National  Development  Bank.  This 
Bank  is  similar  to  the  successful  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  of 
the  New  deal.  During  the  Great  De- 
pression, the  economy  was  in  a  down- 
ward spiral.  Unemployment  was  high 
and  demand  for  goods  was  slack.  Busi- 
nesses would  not  expand  production 
because  of  this  slack  demand.  Conse- 
quently, people  remained  out  of  work. 
Fortunately,  President  Roosevelt  had 
the  insight  to  see  that  Government 
stimulus  was  needed  to  break  this  vis- 
cous cycle— to  spur  production  and  get 
people  working  again.  To  this  end  the 
RFC  was  put  to  use.  It  provided  the 
necessary  capital  infusions  that  kept 
countless  businesses,  including  the 
banking,  railroad,  and  housing  indus- 
tries afloat  until  more  prosperous 
times. 

Today  we  find  ourselves  facing  a 
similar  situation  in  this  country.  Our 
economy  is  one  of  idled  capacity.  Un- 
employment is  at  record  levels.  Real 
interest  rates  are  extremely  high  and 
the  industrial  sector  is  producing  at 
only  60  to  70  percent  of  capacity.  This 
legislation-  that  we  are  introducing 
today  is  designed  to  put  this  idled  ca- 
pacity back  to  work.  However,  the  Na- 
tional Development  Bank  contained  in 
this  legislation  does  more  than  provide 
liquity  for  businesses— it  provides  cap- 
ital for  structural  changes  in  indus- 
tries. The  Bank  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  mature  and 
linkage  industries  as  well  as  emerging 
industries. 


Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues  have  de- 
scribed the  purpose  and  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  this  legislation  is  something  that 
I  am  hopeful  that  Members  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  can  support.  I  would 
like  to  say  what  this  bill  does. 

The  legislation  responsibly  addresses 
the  economic  difficulties  facing  this 
Nation.  It  brings  together  the  major 
participants  in  our  economy  and  estab- 
lishes an  Economic  Cooperation  Coun- 
cil that  will  result  in  cooperation  not 
confrontation.  It  creates  a  National 
Development  Bank  that  will  help  pro- 
vide capital  for  mature,  linkage  and 
emerging  technologies  that  have 
shown  an  ability  to  attract  some  pri- 
vate capital.  Most  importantly  it  pro- 
vides a  workable  mechanism  for  look- 
ing at  and  responding  to  the  changes 
that  are  occurring  in  our  economy. 

I  would  hope  that  Members  would 
study  this  legislation  and  that  it  would 
receive  prompt  and  favorable  consider- 
ation by  this  Congress.# 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ldndine).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Richardson)  is  recog- 
nized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  entirely  fitting  and  appropriate  that 
this  body  and  our  Nation  take  the 
time  to  focus  on  a  part  of  our  society 
which,  more  than  any  other  segment 
of  our  country's  population,  is  most 
deserving  of  national  recognition,  yet 
is  often  most  forgotten. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  not  only  to 
recognize  tomorrow  as  American 
Indian  Day  and  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Native  American,  but  also  to  say  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  this  Nation  that  we, 
the  Congress  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, as  representatives  of  all  the 
people  of  the  Nation,  need  to  make  a 
firm  commitment  to  the  Native  Ameri- 
can to  see  to  it  that  he  justly  receives 
from  this  Nation,  and  this  Govern- 
ment in  some  proportion  to  what  over 
the  last  400  years  he  has  given  to  us. 

D  1920 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  who  has 
provided  leadership  over  the  years  on 
the  issue  of  Native  Americans  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Recently  he 
took  the  initiative  of  helping  organize 
a  group  of  Members  that  have  a  large 
proportion  of  Native  Americans  in 
their  district  and  form  and  try  to  start 
the  procedure  for  forming  an  Indian 
task  force. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  appreciate  the  time  and  I 
especially  appreciate  joining  the  gen- 


tleman   in    recognition    of    National 
Indian  Day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  significant  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  past  decade  and 
our  Nation  has  finally  begun  the  task 
of  addressing  the  education,  economic, 
social,  health,  religious  and  cultural 
needs  of  the  American  Indians  and 
Alaskan  Natives.  Indian  student  drop- 
out rates  are  decreasing  now.  The 
numbers  of  Indian  youth  attending 
college  and  secondary  educational  fa- 
cilities are  increasing.  The  number  of 
Indian  teachers  and  lawyers  has  grown 
significantly.  Schools  are  at  last  begin- 
ning to  meet  the  needs  of  Indian  chil- 
dren. The  success  of  Indian  education 
can  be  traced  to  important  legislative 
initiatives,  such  as  the  Tribally  Con- 
trolled Community  College  Assistance 
Act  and  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972,  which  established  the  Indian 
Education  Act,  title  IV. 

Although  the  health  needs  of  Ameri- 
can Indians  are  still  great,  the  efforts 
of  the  Indian  Health  Service  have 
made  a  difference.  Maternal  death 
rates  in  childbirth  have  decreased  by 
91  percent  in  the  last  30  years,  and  the 
tuberculosis  death  rate  has  decreased 
89  percent.  Without  the  expansion  of 
hospitals  and  clinics  on  reservations 
and  in  urban  areas,  these  achieve- 
ments would  not  have  happened.  It  is 
well  known  that  Indians  suffer  from  a 
high  rate  of  alcoholism.  In  fact,  the 
leading  causes  of  death  are  from  alco- 
holism, suicide,  accidents  and  homi- 
cide. 

The  efforts  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service  need  to  be  increased  so  that  we 
can  report  success  statistics  for  the  de- 
bilitating disease  of  alcoholism,  and  we 
can  do  it. 

After  years  of  religious  persecution 
and  destruction  of  religious  sites,  in 
1978  Congress  enacted  the  American 
Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act.  There 
is  now  a  framework  in  place  so  that 
the  expression  of  the  religion  of  the 
American  Indians  can  begin  to  be  re- 
spected. 

On  April  22  of  this  year.  64  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  of  Congress  sent 
a  letter  to  President  Reagan  request- 
ing a  meeting  to  discuss  ways  in  which 
these  successful  efforts  can  be  contin- 
ued and  expanded.  I  admit,  and  I 
think  past  Congresses  will  admit,  that 
our  past  Federal  efforts  with  regard  to 
Indians  have  not  entirely  worked. 
There  have  been  wasted  Federal 
moneys  and  unsuccessful  programs. 
We  need  to  look  and  find  better  ways 
to  bring  about  true  self  determination. 
We  need  to  admit  past  mistakes  and 
move  ahead.  No  one  Member  of  this 
House  or  of  Congress  or  within  this 
administration  has  the  answer.  To- 
gether, with  direction  from  the  Indian 
people,  we  will  move  toward  the 
worthy  goal  of  self-determination  and 
self-government.  The  advances  made 
by  Indian  people  during  the  past 
decade  need  to  continue.  A  compre- 


hensive and  realistic  plan  can,  I  be- 
lieve, and  must  be  developed. 

I  ask  that  we  join  together  in  cele- 
brating National  Indian  Day;  celebrat- 
ing the  successes  and  joining  in  a  com- 
mitment to  move  the  first  inhabitants 
of  this  land  into  the  bright  sunlight  of 
the  freedom  of  self  determination  and 
self  worth. 

Again.  I  commend  my  friend,  who  is 
also  a  leader  here  in  the  Congress  and 
for  the  Indian  people  of  this  Nation.  I 
am  most  pleased  that  the  gentleman 
has  asked  for  this  special  order  to  rec- 
ognize our  Indian  brothers  and  sisters 
and  join  them  in  celebrating  National 
Indian  Day. 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  approximately  105.000 
Native  Americans  living  in  my  home 
State  of  New  Mexico,  the  fourth  larg- 
est population  of  Indians  in  any  State 
in  the  country.  96.000  Native  Ameri- 
cans reside  in  the  Third  Congressional 
District.  In  New  Mexico  Indian  tradi- 
tion is  literally,  "as  old  as  the  hills." 
Spear  pointy  and  bones  uncovered  in 
the  Sandia  Mountains  in  Albuquerque 
have  established  the  25.000  year  old 
Sandia  culture  as  the  earliest  in  North 
America.  Most  of  New  Mexico's  19 
Pueblo  Tribes  were  settled  more  than 
400  years  ago.  many  before  Spanish 
occupation.  An  Indian  emblem— the 
ancient  Zia  Sun  symbol— appears  on 
the  New  Mexico  State  flag. 

New  Mexico's  Pueblo  Indians  were 
discovered  in  the  16th  century  by 
Spanish  explorers.  It  was  not  until  the 
1848  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hildalgo. 
which  ended  the  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico,  that  an 
area  which  included  New  Mexico  was 
ceded  to  the  United  States.  A  treaty 
article  provided  for  recognition  and 
protection  by  the  United  States  of  the 
territory's  inhabitants.  In  1849,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  estab- 
lished within  the  newly  formed  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Long  before  the  Spanish  arrived  in 
the  Southwest,  related  Navajo  and 
Apache  tribes,  are  said  to  have  made 
their  way  to  New  Mexico.  The  Navajos 
are  believed  to  have  journeyed  to  the 
Southwest  across  the  Bering  Strait.  It 
was  in  1864  that  Col.  Christopher 
Carson  was  ordered  to  round  up  all 
Navajos  and  confine  them  in  what  is 
now  Fort  Sumner,  N.  Mex.  When  the 
Indians  resisted,  Carson's  regiment  de- 
stroyed Navajo  livestock  and  food  sup- 
plies and  gathered  up  8.000  Navajos 
and  took  them  to  Fort  Sumner,  as 
prisoners  of  war.  In  1868.  the  Navajos 
signed  a  treaty  with  the  United  States 
which  allowed  them  to  return  to  their 
old  homeland  and  to  what  is  now  the 
vast  25,000  square-mile  Navajo  Reser- 
vation spanning  parts  of  New  Mexico, 
Arizona,  and  Utah.  The  Navajo  Reser- 
vation is  home  to  more  than  one  of 
every  gfive  Indians  living  on  reserva- 
tions in  the  United  States. 


Yet,  it  was  not  until  1924  that  all  In- 
dians of  New  Mexico  were  declared 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  That 
same  year.  Congress  passed  the  Pueblo 
Lands  Act,  determining  the  status  of 
Indian  land  claims.  Today  Indians 
comply  with  about  5,000  laws  and  reg- 
ulations with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—regulations that  many  times 
act  as  roadblocks  to  getting  things  ac- 
complished. 

This  administration's  policy  state- 
ment in  support  of  Indian  economic 
independence  and  self-determination 
are  empty  words  of  promise  that  do 
not  reflect  this  administration's  record 
of  performance.  Let  me  cite  some  sta- 
tistics to  support  my  claim.  It  is  shock- 
ing for  me  to  learn  that  unemploy- 
ment on  the  Navajo  Reservation  has 
doubled  from  a  year  ago,  jumping 
from  37  to  75  percent.  Less  than  20 
percent  of  the  Navajo  labor  force  will 
work  this  year.  Poverty  on  the  reserva- 
tion has  reached  staggering  propor- 
tions. In  1981  the  average  yearly 
income  among  the  Navajos  living  on 
the  reservation  was  a  mere  $1,700.  Al- 
coholism is  a  chronic  problem,  as  is  . 
evidenced  in  the  fact  that  19  percent 
of  all  reservation  Navajos  die  in  auto 
wrecks  compared  with  the  national  av- 
erage of  3  percent.  Thirty  percent  of 
all  reservation  Navajos  die  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  44  years  of  age. 
Most  homes  on  the  reservation  do  not 
have  running  water  or  electricity;  all 
of  this  is  occurring  now.  today,  in 
1983. 

Last  year  the  Navajos  experienced 
budget  cuts  totaling  $152  million,  in- 
cluding money  for  10.000  jobs  through 
the  CETA  program. 

This  year  is  no  different.  There  are 
cuts  proposed  in  almost  every  area  of 
Federal  funding  for  Native  American 
programs.  There  is  no  better  example 
than  what  is  happening  in  my  home 
State.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is 
obsessed  with  cutting  the  operating 
budget  for  the  Southwestern  Indian 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  New  Mexico 
in  half.  SIPI,  as  the  school  is  more 
popularly  known,  has  the  unique  dis- 
tinction of  being  the  only  technical  vo- 
cational training  ground  for  Indian 
students  in  the  country.  It  does  not 
make  sense  to  cut  funding  for  a  school 
that  placed  70  percent  of  its  graduates 
into  jobs  last  year— especially  in  light 
of  the  astronomical  unemployment 
rates  for  Native  Americans. 

What  does  make  sense  is  to  invest. 
Like  the  rest  of  my  colleagues,  I  do 
not  believe  in  giving  for  giving's  sake, 
but  investing  in  the  future.  An  invest- 
ment into  helping  the  Native  Ameri- 
can live  a  dignified  existence  and  to 
live  and  work  within  their  culture  and 
customs  so  that  their  people  and  com- 
munities can  share  in  the  vast  wealth 
this  country  possesses  and  which  at 
one  time  they  alone  possessed. 
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A  part  of  this  investment  should  be 
a  commitment  of  Federal  dollars 
which  are  directed  toward  improving 
the  educational  programs  which  seek 
to  improve  the  skills  of  the  Native 
American.  Whether  it  be  Federal  pro- 
grams which  help  fund  public  schools 
educating  Indian  students— whether  it 
be  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools — 
schools  like  SIPI.  adult  or  higher  edu- 
cation programs.  The  investment  of 
Federal  dollars  into  these  kinds  of  pro- 
grams, is  an  investment  which  will 
help  give  the  Native  American  the 
skills  to  live  with  dignity— the  skills  to 
become  productive,  imaginative  citi- 
zens—citizens of  their  tribe,  their  com- 
munity and  their  country. 

Equally  the  private  sector  through 
public  sector  funded  progrsuns  should 
get  together  and  participate  in  the 
training  of  Native  Americans.  Native 
Americans  cannot  only  depend  on  Fed- 
eral funds  but  also  on  commitments  by 
the  private  sector  to  train  and  to 
invest  in  Indian  reservations. 

One  of  the  already  existing  pro- 
grams which  I  would  like  to  call  to  my 
colleagues  attention  today,  is  title  IV 
of  the  Indian  Education  Act.  Since  the 
birth  of  this  program  in  1974,  it  has 
provided  assistance  to  an  array  of  edu- 
cational programs  delivering  education 
assistance  to  the  Native  American  stu- 
dent and  assisted  in  efforts  to  provide 
research  dollars  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities across  this  country  to  develop  an 
education  curriculum  in  Native  Ameri- 
can studies.  This  program  provides  as- 
sistance to  public  schools  educating 
Indian  students  in  43  States.  Approxi- 
mately 20  percent  of  all  of  the  con- 
gressional districts  in  this  country 
have  public  school  districts  which  re- 
ceive title  IV  funds.  In  New  Mexico, 
the  State  receives  more  than  $5  mil- 
lion. Title  rv  has  helped  tribes  develop 
their  own  tribal  educational  projects 
with  recent  emphasis  being  directed 
toward  assisting  tribes  in  their  efforts 
to  develop  educational  plans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  program  carries 
with  it  many  success  stories.  Projects 
of  all  kinds  have  been  developed  aind 
carried  out  meeting  current  education- 
al needs  and  raising  the  awareness  of 
educators  toward  needs  that  are  still 
unmet.  It  has  helped  foster  more 
Indian  parent  involvement  and  it  has 
made  commuities  more  aware  of 
Native  American  cultures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration's 
fiscal  year  1984  budget  calls  for  the 
elimination  of  the  title  IV  program.  To 
close  down  the  title  IV  program  would 
be  another  slap  in  the  face  in  this 
Government's  long  history  of  dealing 
unfairly  with  Native  Americans.  How 
many  times  over  the  past  200  years 
has  this  Government  made  agree- 
ments with  Indian  Nations,  raising  ex- 
pectations, only  to  shut  the  door? 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  recognize  Ameri- 
can Indian  Day,  I  hope  each  of  us  will 


pledge  to  ourselves  and  to  our  con- 
stituents that  we  not  only  recognize 
the  contributions  of  the  Native  Ameri- 
can to  our  Nation's  culture,  but  that 
we  also  pledge  ourselves  to  provide 
them  with  programs  like  title  IV,  like 
SIPI,  which  will  assist  them  in  becom- 
ing more  productive  citizens— not  only 
to  this  Nation,  but  to  their  tribe  and 
to  their  spirit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  my  hope  that 
officials  of  this  administration  listen 
to  some  of  the  remarks  made  on  the 
floor  on  this  special  order. 

Although  he  could  not  be  here  this 
evening  I  know  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Com- 
mittee, the  Honorable  Morris  Udall 
of  Arizona,  had  something  special  to 
say.  The  gist  of  his  message  was  that 
although  the  Indians  are  the  first 
Americans,  they  are  first  nonetheless 
in  poverty  and  lack  of  housing,  in  lack 
of  jobs,  and  in  misery. 

Through  his  leadership  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, Native  Americans  have  gotten  a 
fair  break.  But  it  is  not  until  it  hits 
the  floor  of  the  House  or  the  other 
body  or  it  hits  other  areas  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy that  progress  is  stifled  and 
the  commitment  ceases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  also  fortunate 
to  have  on  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  a  man  who  consistently 
stands  behind  Indian  programs,  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
SiDNry  Yates,  who  time  and  time 
again  stands  back  and  helps  the  pro- 
grams that  are  being  decimated  by 
this  administration,  whether  they  be 
in  health  care  or  in  education,  wheth- 
er they  be  in  funding  for  training  or 
for  SIPI.  Time  and  time  again  this 
man  goes  to  bat  for  those  forgotten 
Americans  that  seldom  if  ever  have 
any  lobby. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  next  few  days  a 
group  of  us  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  form  a  task  force  to 
have  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  a  group  of  Representatives  that 
will  stand  behind  the  Native  Ameri- 
can, that  will  address  their  issues  and 
that  will  speak  for  them. 

There  are  no  Native  Americans  in 
this  Congress.  Although  I  have  in  my 
district  the  most  number  of  Native 
Americans.  I  recommend  that  they 
give  me  a  chance  to  show  that  I  can  be 
a  Representative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  an  important 
day  for  those  officials  in  this  adminis- 
tration to  recognize  that  the  Native 
American  wants  to  contribute  to  this 
society,  wants  to  work,  wants  to  help, 
wants  to  be  a  part  of  the  American 
dream.  But  when  the  distinguished 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  says  that  the 
best  he  can  think  of  is  a  reservation 
that  is  close  to  socialism,  one  wonders 
where  this  advice  is  coming  from. 

Some  have  suggested,  including 
myself,  that  perhaps  Secretary  Watt 


and  General  Custer  have  discussed 
how  to  deal  with  Indians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  admin- 
istration does  more  than  Just  pro- 
claim, with  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  American  Indian  Day  as  it  has 
for  tomorrow.  We  need  more  than 
symbols  and  more  than  rhetoric.  We 
need  programs  that  are  going  to  work, 
that  give  a  break,  that  promote  self-re- 
liance and  self-improvement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  in  preparation 
for  tomorrow's  American  Indian  Day, 
I  am  deeply  honored  to  participate  in 
this  special  order. 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  let 
me  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Richardson)  for  taking 
this  special  order  on  the  American 
Indian  and  the  establishment  of  May 
13  as  American  Indian  Day. 

I  also  want  to  commend  the  Con- 
gress for  setting  aside  a  day  to  honor 
the  American  Indian  and  President 
Reagan  for  proclaiming  May  13  as 
American  Indian  Day. 

When  we  talk  about  the  Indian 
people  of  this  country,  we  sometimes 
tend  to  call  them  the  "First  Ameri- 
can." 

As  chairman  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee which  has  primary  jurisdiction 
over  Indian  affairs.  I  know  that  this  is 
true.  They  are  first  in  unemployment; 
first  in  poor  housing;  first  in  ill  health; 
and  first  in  poverty. 

As  chairman  of  the  Interior  Commit- 
tee, it  has  been  my  commitment  to 
bring  to  the  House  legislation  which 
attempts  to  deal  with  the  desperate 
conditions  among  the  Indian  people. 
Over  the  years,  we  have  enacted  into 
law  several  reform  bills  in  the  field  of 
Indian  affairs  dealing  with  such  di- 
verse issues  as  financing  of  economic 
development;  improving  Indian 
health;  strengthening,  stabilizing,  and 
maintaining  Indian  families;  improv- 
ing Indian  education  programs;  and 
putting  the  tools  of  self-determination 
in  the  hands  of  the  tribes. 

But  much  remains  to  be  done  to 
assist  Indian  tribes  and  people  in 
achieving  a  higher  level  of  self-suffi- 
ciency while  protecting  their  right  to 
retain  the  cultural  identity  and  their 
right  to  govern  their  own  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  not  be  too  trite 
to  say  that  we  owe  this  great  country 
to  the  Indian  tribe  who  once  owned  it. 
While  we  cannot  be  overly  proud  of 
our  treatment  of  the  native  people  of 
this  land,  I  think  history  will  show 
that  this  Nation  has  made  great  ef- 
forts to  right  the  wrongs  which  oc- 
curred. And  we  cannot  be,  forever, 
guilty  of  past  history. 

But,  in  the  course  of  that  history, 
this  Nation  made  solemn  commit- 
ments to  the  Indian  people  to  take 
them  into  our  protection  and  to  act  as 
trustee  for  their  lives,  their  property 
and  their  futures. 


To  carry  out  that  commitment  will 
take  an  awareness  of  the  American 
people  of  the  desperate  conditions  of 
the  Indian  people  among  them;  an 
awareness  of  the  Congress  and  its 
members  of  their  responsibility  to  the 
Indian  people;  and  an  awareness  of 
the  executive  branch  of  their  high  fi- 
duciary obligation  in  dealing  with  the 
Indian  people. 

Perhaps  the  designation  of  May  13 
as  "American  Indian  Day"  and  the 
comments  under  this  special  order  will 
heighten  the  awareness  among  the 
people,  the  Congress  and  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  promise  and  problems  of 
the  American  Indian.* 
•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  May  13,  we  honor  our  First 
Americans  by  observing  American 
Indian  Day.  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  colleague  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Richardson)  for  his  initiative  in  seek- 
ing a  special  order. 

Prom  my  membership  and  work  on 
both  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  I  have  had  many 
opportunities  to  work  with  American 
Indians.  With  each  opportunity  and 
experience.  I  am  increasingly  im- 
pressed with  their  resolve  and  resil- 
ience, as  well  as  their  kindness  and  in- 
sight. 

The  Federal  Government  has  moral, 
legal  and  treaty  obligations  to  the 
native  Americans.  It  is  our  responsibil- 
ity in  Congress  to  see  that  these  obli- 
gations to  the  Indian  nations  are  com- 
pletely honored. 

Several  years  ago  I  went  down  to  the 
National  Archives  to  the  treaty  rooms 
to  view  the  hundreds  of  treaties  made 
with  Indian  nations.  Seeing  the  actual 
documents  was  a  very  moving  experi- 
ence. It  certainly  impressed  on  me  the 
importance  and  uniqueness  of  the  re- 
lationship that  the  U.S.  Government 
has  with  the  Indian  nations. 

On  American  Indian  Day,  we  should 
recognize  our  special  relationship  with 
American  Indians  and  our  responsibil- 
ities. We  should  also  consider  with 
pride  and  gratitude  the  many  valuable 
contributions  that  have  been  made  by 
our  Indian  citizens.* 
•  Mr.  VALENTINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  day  to  pause  and  reflect  on  the 
proud  history  and  traditions  of  Native 
Americans. 

Our  Nation  is  frequently  referred  to 
as  a  great  melting  pot— a  blending  of 
many  different  peoples  and  different 
cultures.  I  sincerely  hope  that  those  of 
us  whose  family  roots  lie  overseas  will 
never  forget  the  role  of  American  Indi- 
ans in  our  collective  past,  nor  lose 
sight  of  the  substantial  contributions 
they  make  to  the  vitality  of  current 
American  life. 

Throughout  their  long,  rich  and 
varied  history,  native  Americans  have 
consistently  demonstrated  those  quali- 
ties of  courage,  creativity  and  abiding 
spirit  so  highly  valued  by  all  Ameri- 


cans. It  is  highly  appropriate  that  the 
President  and  we  in  the  Congress  have 
taken  this  occasion  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  great  and  enduring  people.* 
•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  time  that  my  colleagues 
have  set  aside  to  honor  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  Native  Americans.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
document  which  was  delivered  to  the 
House  in  1978,  after  a  group  of  Native 
Americans  marched  across  the  country 
in  a  historical  event  known  as  the 
longest  walk  in  an  effort  to  focus  at- 
tention on  their  plight. 

I  believe  that  the  document,  entitled 
"The  Affirmation  of  Sovereignty  of 
the  Indigenous  People  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,"  remains  an  important 
statement,  and  I  would  like  to  share  a 
small  part  of  it,  the  "Declaration  of 
Principles  of  the  Defense  of  the  Indig- 
enous Nations  and  Peoples  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere."  That  declara- 
tion and  a  small  introduction  follow: 

The  United  States  of  America  has  contin- 
ually violated  the  independent  Native 
people  of  this  continent  by  Executive 
Action.  Legislative  fiat  and  Judicial  decision. 
By  its  act.ons,  the  U.S.  has  denied  all  Native 
people  their  International  Treaty  rights, 
Treaty  lands  and  basic  human  rights  of 
freedom  and  sovereignty.  This  same  U.S. 
government  which  fought  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  oppression  and  gain  its  own  inde- 
pendence, has  now  reversed  its  role  and 
become  the  oppressor  of  sovereign  Native 
people. 

Might  does  not  make  right.  Sovereign 
people  of  varying  cultures  have  the  absolute 
right  to  live  in  harmony  with  Mother  Earth 
so  long  as  they  do  not  infringe  upon  this 
same  right  of  other  people.  The  denial  of 
this  right  must  be  challenged  by  truth  and 
action.  World  concern  must  focus  on  all  co- 
lonial governments  to  the  end  that  sover- 
eign people  everywhere  shall  live  as  they 
choose,  in  peace  with  dignity  and  freedom. 

The  International  Indian  Treaty  Confer- 
ence hereby  adopts  this  Declaration  of  Con- 
tinuing Independence  of  the  Sovereign 
Native  American  Indian  Nations.  In  the 
course  of  these  human  events,  we  call  upon 
the  people  of  the  world  to  support  this 
struggle  for  our  sovereign  rights  and  our 
treaty  rights.  We  pledge  our  assistance  to 
all  other  sovereign  people  who  seek  their 
own  independence. 

Preamble  to:  Declaration  of  Continuing 
Independence  by  the  First  International 
Indian  Treaty  Council  at  Standing  Rock 
Sioux  Indian  Country,  (June  8, 1974). 

Declaration  of  Principles  for  the  Defense 

OF  THE  Indigenous  Nations  and  Peoples 

OF  THE  Western  Hemisphere 
preamble 

Having  considered  the  problems  relating 
to  the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  for 
the  promotion  and  encouragement  of  re- 
spect for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms. 

Noting  that  the  Universal  declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  related  international 
covenants  have  the  individual  as  their  pri- 
mary concern,  and 

Recognizing  that  individuals  are  the  foun- 
dation of  cultures,  societies,  and  nations, 
and 


Whereas,  it  is  a  fundamental  right  of  any 
individual  to  practice  and  perpetuate  the 
cultures,  societies  and  nations  into  which 
they  are  bom,  and 

Recognizing  that  conditions  are  imposed    , 
upon  peoples  that  suppress,  deny  or  destroy 
the  culture,  societies  or  nations  in  which 
they  believe  or  of  which  they  are  members. 

Be  it  affirmed  that. 
1.  recognition  of  indigenous  nations 

Indigenous  peoples  shall  be  accorded  rec- 
ognition as  nations,  and  proper  subjects  of 
international  law.  provided  the  people  con- 
cerned desire  to  be  recognized  as  a  nation 
and  meet  the  fundamental  requirements  of 
nationhood,  namely: 

(a)  Having  a  permanent  population 

(b)  Having  a  defined  territory 

(c)  Having  a  government 

(d)  Having  the  ability  to  enter  into  rela- 
tions with  other  states 

2.  SUBJECTS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 

Indigenous  groups  not  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  nationhood  are  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  subjects  of  international  law 
and  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of  this 
Declaration,  provided  they  are  identifiable 
groups  having  bonds  of  language,  heritage, 
tradition,  or  other  common  identity. 

3.  GUARANTEE  OF  RIGHTS 

No  indigenous  nation  or  group  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  fewer  rights,  or  lesser  status 
for  the  sole  reason  that  the  nation  or  group 
has  not  entered  into  recorded  treaties  or 
agreements  with  any  state. 

4.  ACCORDANCE  OF  INDEPENDENCE 

Indigenous  nations  or  groups  shall  be  ac- 
corded such  degree  of  independence  as  they 
may  desire  in  accordance  with  international 
law. 

5.  TREATIES  AND  AGREEMENTS 

Treaties  and  other  agreements  entered 
into  by  indigenous  nations  or  groups  with 
other  states,  whether  denominated  as  trea- 
ties or  otherwise,  shall  be  recognized  and 
applied  in  the  same  manner  and  according 
to  the  same  international  laws  and  princi- 
ples as  the  treaties  and  agreements  entered 
into  by  other  states. 

6.  ABROGATION  OF  TREATIES  AND  OTHER  RIGHTS 

Treaties  and  agreements  made  with  Indig- 
enous nations  or  groups  shall  not  be  subject 
to  unilateral  abrogation.  In  no  event  may 
the  municipal  laws  of  any  state  serve  as  a 
defense  to  the  failure  to  adhere  to  and  per- 
form the  terms  of  treaties  and  agreements 
made  with  indigenous  nations  or  groups. 
Nor  shall  any  sUte  refuse  to  recognize  and 
adhere  to  treaties  or  other  agreements  due 
to  changed  circumstances  where  the  change 
in  circumstances  has  been  substantially 
caused  by  the  state  asserting  that  such 
change  has  occurred. 

7.  JURISDICTION 

No  state  shall  assert  or  claim  to  exercise 
any  right  of  jurisdiction  over  an  indigenous 
nation  or  group  or  the  territory  of  such  in- 
digenous nation  or  group  unless  pursuant  to 
a  valid  treaty  or  other  agreement  freely 
made  with  the  lawful  representatives  of  the 
indigenous  nation  or  group  concerned.  All 
actions  on  the  part  of  any  state  which  dero- 
gate from  the  indigenous  nations'  or  groups' 
right  to  exercise  self-determination  shall  be 
the  proper  concern  of  existing  international 
bodies. 

8.  CLAIMS  TO  TERRITORY 

No  State  shall  claim  or  retain,  by  right  of 
discovery  or  otherwise,  the  territories  of  an 
indigenous   nation   or  group,   except  such 
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lands  u  may  have  been  lawfully  acquired  by 
valid  treaty  or  other  cessation  freely  made. 

».  SRTLKMKNT  OF  DISPtTTKS 

All  States  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
shall  establish  through  negotiations  or 
other  appropriate  means  a  procedure  for 
the  binding  settlement  of  disputes,  claims  or 
other  matters  relating  to  indigenous  nations 
or  groups.  Such  procedures  shall  be  mutual- 
ly acceptable  to  the  parties,  fundamentally 
fair,  and  consistent  with  international  law. 
All  procedures  presently  in  existence  which 
do  not  have  the  endorsement  of  the  indige- 
nous nations  or  groups  concerned,  shall  be 
ended,  and  new  procedures  shall  be  institut- 
ed consistent  with  this  Declaration. 

10.  MATIOlfAL  AMD  CULTURAL  INTKGRITY 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  state  to  take 
or  permit  any  action  or  course  of  conduct 
with  respect  to  an  indigenous  nation  or 
group  which  will  directly  or  indirectly  result 
in  the  destruction  or  disintegration  of  such 
indigenous  nation  or  group  or  otherwise 
threaten  the  national  or  cultural  integrity 
of  such  nation  or  group,  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  the  imposition  and  support  of  il- 
legitimate governments  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  non-indigenous  religions  to  indige- 
naus  peoples  by  non- indigenous  mission- 
aries. 

11.  nrviRomcEirTAL  frotkction 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  state  to  make 
or  permit  any  action  or  course  of  conduct 
with  respect  to  the  territories  of  an  indige- 
nous nation  or  group  which  will  directly  or 
indirectly  result  in  the  destruction  or  dete- 
rioration of  an  indigenous  nation  or  group 
through  the  effects  of  pollution  of  earth, 
air.  water,  or  which  in  any  way  depletes,  dis- 
places or  destroys  any  natural  resource  or 
other  resources  under  the  dominion  of,  or 
vital  to  the  livelihood  of  an  indigenous 
nation  or  group. 

12.  INDIGENOUS  MEMBERSHIP 

No  State,  through  legislation,  regulation, 
or  other  means,  shall  take  actions  that 
interfere  with  the  sovereign  power  of  an  in- 
digenous nation  or  group  to  determine  its 
own  membership. 

13.  CONCLUSION 

All  of  the  rights  and  obligations  declared 
herein  shall  be  in  addition  to  all  rights  and 
obligations  existing  under  international 
law.* 

•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  concerned  that  the  administra- 
tion's budget  request  for  Indian  health 
service  will  have  an  adverse  impact  on 
the  96,000  Native  Americans  living  in 
my  district  who  depend  on  this  agency 
for  the  bulk  of  their  health  care 
needs. 

Many  of  those  people  are  senior  citi- 
zens who  live  in  remote  areas  of  the 
reservation.  It  is  important  that  these 
older  Americans  are  not  isolated  from 
health  care  facilities  and  that  they 
continue  to  get  preventive  health  care. 
I  think  it  is  particularly  insensitive 
that  this  administration  is  recom- 
mending that  preventive  health  care 
funds  be  slashed  nearly  in  half.  This  is 
a  classic  example  of  being  pennywise 
but  pound  foolish.  Every  medical  pro- 
fessional can  testify  that  good  preven- 
tive health  care  saves  money  on  medi- 
cal bills  in  the  long  run.  Far  more  sen- 
iors are  institutionalized  in  nursing 
homes  in  rural  areas  than  in  urban 


areas.  One  already  has  less  preventive 
care  and  therefore  is  subject  to  acute 
care  needs.  What  Is  even  more  dis- 
tressing is  that  institutional  care  is  far 
more  expensive  than  ambulatory  or 
home-based  care.  Therefore,  the  rural 
elderly  are  forced  to  spend  an  even 
higher  percentage  of  their  income  on 
health  care. 

Last  year  the  administration  re- 
quested over  $50  million  for  facilities 
construction— for  hospitals,  out  pa- 
tient care,  and  sanitation.  This  year, 
not  a  penny.  Despite  the  documented 
fact  that  sanitation  has  improved  the 
quality  of  health  for  Indian  people.  I 
know  that  there  is  concern  about  the 
43-year-old  Crownpoint  Hospital. 
Former  Secretary  Schweiker  promised 
an  administration  request  for  $14.5 
million  for  phase  1  construction  and 
now  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  has  recommended  near  total 
elimination  of  new  construction 
project. 

Elimination  of  funds  for  the  commu- 
nity health  representative  program 
would  severely  impact  on  Indian 
elders.  I  understand  that  on  the 
Navajo  Reservation  it  would  mean  a 
loss  of  services  in  the  emergency  medi- 
cal area,  the  community  health  repre- 
sentative-home health  program,  tuber- 
culosis control,  cancer  screening  edu- 
cation. 

The  administration  claims  that  $70 
million  of  the  IHS  budget  will  come 
from  reimbursement  from  medicare/ 
medicaid  or  private  third  party  insur- 
ers. This  could  strike  another  blow  to 
our  older  American  population  on  the 
reservation,  because  the  administra- 
tion knows  full  well  that  these  esti- 
mates are  totally  unrealistic  and  the 
use  of  medijcare/medicaid  collections 
for  normal  IHS-operations  is  not  even 
authorized  by  law.  This  sleight  of 
hand  budgeting  can  only  result  in  cer- 
tain and  immediate  reductions  in  serv- 
ices for  our  older  Native  American 
users. 

Many  of  our  older  Native  Americans 
live  in  remote  areas  of  the  reservation. 
Transportation  services  to  and  from 
area  hospitals  must  be  looked  at  in 
greater  detail  to  insure  that  this  group 
of  seniors  can  get  to  and  from  health 
care  providers. 

What  is  particularly  worrisome 
about  the  IHS  budget  is  that  the 
Reagan  administration  may  be  under- 
estimating the  true  cost  of  medical 
services.  The  administration  allows  for 
a  6-percent  rise  while  medical  costs,  as 
we  know,  are  actually  soaring  at  an 
annual  rate  of  19  percent  or  higher. 
Last  year,  costs  at  the  Santa  Fe  Indian 
Hospital  skyrocketed  at  an  alarming 
rate  of  25  percent. 

I  also  am  aware  that  at  the  Santa  Fe 
Indian  Hospital  45  professional  posi- 
tions are  vacant— 16  beds  are  empty 
due  to  budget  constraints.  Some  of 
these  beds  were  planned  to  be  used  for 
a  geriatrics  ward. 


I  believe  the  Federal  Government 
has  an  ethical  obligation  and  the  ulti- 
mate responsibility  of  seeing  that  an 
adequate  level  of  health  care  is  avail- 
able to  all  Americans— including  our 
elder  Native  Americans.  I  think  the 
IHS-budget  falls  short  of  meeting  that 
adequate  level  of  health  care  and 
needs  to  be  further  examined  and  re- 
vised.* 

•  Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recogni- 
tion of  American  Indian  Day  I  would 
like  to  personally  pay  tribute  to  the 
1.4  million  American  Indians  and  Alas- 
kan Natives  of  this  country. 

The  saga  of  the  Native  Americans  in 
the  last  two  centuries  is  not  an  easy 
story  to  tell.  The  original  Americans 
suffered  carnage  and  savagery,  fol- 
lowed by  deceit  and  falsehearted 
promises.  For  many  years,  reservation 
or  tribal  governments  were  denied, 
Indian  religion  and  language  sup- 
pressed, and  sacred  land  desecrated, 
all  while  racism  and  disinterest 
abounded.  Today,  Indians  suffer  the 
worst  housing  and  health  conditions 
in  the  country.  Education  funds  are 
being  cut  and  unemployment  is  soar- 
ing far  beyond  the  average  national 
figures,  as  high  as  75  percent  on  some 
reservations. 

All  this  holds  true  for  the  one 
people,  the  only  citizens  in  this  coun- 
try, for  whom  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  special  obligation  and  trust 
responsibility.  Let  us  resolve  today 
that  we  will  not  neglect  our  responsi- 
bilities. Let  our  policies  reflect  that 
our  obligations  have  not  ceased,  and 
we  are  rededicated  to  improving  the 
quality  of  life  for  all  Native  Ameri- 
cans, both  on  the  reservation  and  off. 

As  a  Congressman,  I  feel  deeply 
committed  to  do  what  I  can  to  improve 
housing,  to  insure  adequate  health 
care,  to  further  educational  opportuni- 
ties, and  to  support  economic  develop- 
ment and  jobs  for  Indians.  I  feel  the 
administration's  budget  proposals 
speak  louder  than  its  Indian  policy 
statements,  and  I  hope  that  Congress 
can  prevent  some  of  the  deep  cuts  that 
have  been  scheduled. 

As  a  man,  I  have  the  highest  regard 
for  the  persevervance  of  the  first 
Americans,  and  I  praise  their  tena- 
cious struggle  to  preserve  their  cul- 
tures and  traditions  with  honor  and 
integrity.  I  am  grateful  for  their  many 
contributions  to  the  heritage  of  our 
country  and  applaud  their  enduring 
spirituality.  I  salute  the  American 
Indian  not  only  on  American  Indian 
Day,  but  every  day  of  the  year.* 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  have  chosen  May 
13  as  American  Indian  Day.  At  this 
time  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the 
Maryland  Indian  Heritage  Society 
which  represents  the  majority  of  the 
estimated  7,000  or  more  Piscataway 
Indians  as  well  as  the  cultural  inter- 
ests  of   other    American    Indians    in 


Maryland.  The  society  is  a  well-orga- 
nized, nonprofit  organization  which 
very  successfully  promotes  Maryland's 
Native  American  Indian  culture  and 
history  while  providing  a  source  of  cul- 
tural and  social  interaction  among 
American  Indians  of  many  tribes  and 
groups  across  the  Nation.  I  am  very 
proud  of  the  work  that  the  society  and 
its  president,  J.  Hugh  Proctor,  are 
doing.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  this  specitil 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  WEST  POINT  SYNAGOGUE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  synagogue 
is  under  construction  at  the  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point,  N.Y. 
Joseph  C.  Zengerle,  a  West  Point  grad- 
uate and  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  has  written  what  a  syn- 
agogue at  the  Military  Academy 
means  to  him,  to  our  values  as  a 
people,  and  to  our  Nation.  Represent- 
ing West  Point  in  Congress  and  serv- 
ing on  its  Board  of  Visitors,  I  am  in- 
serting Mr.  Zengerle's  article  in  the 
Congressional  Record  for  its  insights 
into  the  significance  of  a  synagogue  in 
West  Point. 

A  West  Point  Synagogue 
The  Washington.  D.C..  area  has  recently 
been  subjected  to  a  series  of  anti-Semlticin- 
cidents  in  nearby  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
with  the  painting  of  swastikas  on  Jewish 
synagogues  and  schools  a  dominant  mani- 
festation. It  diminishes  us  all  that  ugly  prej- 
udice like  this  persists,  particularly  so  near 
the  capital.  At  such  times,  we  look  for  evi- 
dence that  contemptible  behavior  of  this 
sort  is  deeply  at  odds  with  the  fundamental 
character  of  our  people.  In  this  case,  com- 
forting evidence  has  just  arisen  from  an  un- 
usually reliable  source. 

Ever  since  George  Washington  thought  of 
establishing  the  United  States'  first  military 
academy  (and  first  engineering  school)  at 
West  Point,  it  has  helped  to  define,  as  well 
as  preserve,  what  we  are  as  a  nation.  Its 
alumni  include  two  President's  (Grant  and 
Eisenhower),  its  cadets  have  produced  un- 
paralleled football  (Blanchard  and  E>avis), 
its  motto  (Duty,  Honor,  Country)  represents 
a  pre-eminent  standard  for  public  service, 
and  its  contributions  to  our  armed  forces  in 
peace  and  war  have  been  incalculable. 

The  rigor  of  West  Point  discipline  and  the 
strength  of  its  traditions  are  well  known.  In- 
corporation of  new  ideas  into  this  uniquely 
American  institution  requires  a  process  of 
evolution  not  unlike  that  which  shaped  the 
rock-bound  highland  setting  in  which  the 


academy  rests.  But  befitting  the  force  of  an 
idea  powerful  enough  to  imbed  itself  in  this 
environment,  such  an  idea,  once  seated,  ac- 
quires a  permanence  no  less  enduring  than 
the  long  gray  line  itself.  And  because  West 
Point  is  a  national  monument  attracting 
nearly  3  million  visitors  yearly,  the  acade- 
my's adoption  of  an  idea  in  its  physical  form 
has  enormous  symbolic  significance  as  well. 
As  Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said,  we 
live  by  symbols. 

In  January,  1983,  ground  was  broken  for 
the  construction  of  the  first  Jewish  chapel 
at  West  Point,  at  a  time  when  the  number 
of  Jewish  cadets  is  at  its  highest  level  in  five 
yea's.  The  project,  begun  17  years  ago,  is 
supported  by  private  donations  amounting 
to  $5.5  million  and  by  a  Congressional  ap- 
propriation of  $500,000  to  make  necessary 
utility  connections  on  the  federal  property. 
Of  course,  Jews  have  regularly  held  sabbath 
and  other  services  at  West  Point,  but  always 
in  a  borrowed  facility,  not  one  they  could 
call  their  own.  Now,  the  planned  250-seat, 
50-foot  tall  chapel,  expected  to  be  the  most 
visited  Jewish  building  in  the  United  States, 
if  not  the  world,  will  take  its  place  among 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  chapels  as  a 
memorable  example  to  residents  and  visitors 
alike  of  the  value  our  government  places 
upon  protecting  these  different  religious 
commitments  without  violating  the  Consti- 
tution. (Mandatory  chapel  at  West  Point 
was  disallowed  by  the  Supreme  Court  over  a 
decade  ago.) 

What,  specifically,  does  It  mean  to  have  a 
West  Point  synagogue?  Three  Interrelated 
answers  seem  to  stand  out.  First,  it  has  sig- 
nificance for  Jews.  The  Israeli  armed  forces 
have  shown  that  Judaism  and  effective  mili- 
tary performance  are  far  from  Incompatible. 
But  military  service  in  this  country  has  not 
been  an  obvious  choice  for  many  Jews,  per- 
haps in  part  due  to  an  uncertainty  about 
the  opportunity  for  advancement  of  minori- 
ty groups.  The  creation  of  a  temple  at  the 
heart  of  the  Army  officer  corps  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  spirit  of  public  service  that 
pervades  the  Jewish  conmiunity  must  surely 
operate  to  dispel  this  notion.  The  opportu- 
nity, not  to  say  demonstration,  of  full 
Jewish  participation  In  American  society  is 
made  evident  by  this  undertaking. 

Second.  It  has  significance  for  our  defense 
establishment.  The  encouragement  of 
Jewish  attendance  at  West  Point  reveals  an 
emphasis  on  the  pluralism  of  our  military 
and  Its  leadership  of  which  the  public  may 
not  be  fully  aware.  For  example,  two  Jewish 
graduates  of  the  academy  are  serving  as 
three-star  generals  today,  one  as  Director  of 
the  National  Security  Agency  and  another 
as  a  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  defense. 
This  emphasis  may  be  more  important 
during  the  absence  of  a  draft  when,  as  now, 
our  uniformed  ranlcs  are  filled  exclusively 
by  volunteers,  leading  some  to  worry  about 
how  representative  of  the  population  the 
military  services  are.  Review  of  Inconsistent 
service  policies  might  also  be  stimulated, 
such  as  the  Air  Force  uniform  regulation— 
recently  held  unconstitutional  and  now  on 
appeal— that  Is  Interpreted  to  forbid  the 
wearing  of  yarmulkes  with  military  dress. 

Finally,  a  synagogue  at  West  Point  has  a 
special  significance  for  Americans  generally. 
Whatever  the  force  of  law,  voluntary  action 
by  vital  Institutions  Is  the  most  meaningful 
showing  of  a  genuine  tolerance  for  diversity 
In  our  social  order.  The  new  chapel  project 
not  only  institutionalizes  that  tolerance,  but 
will  also  foster  it  by  exposing  more  citizens 
to  the  Jewish  place  of  worship  than  any 
other  like  structure  in  the  country.  In  com- 


menting on  the  project,  the  academy  Super- 
intendent said  that  domestic  enemies, 
against  whom  all  cadets  take  an  oath  to 
defend  the  United  States,  Include  those  who 
would  persecute  individuals  on  the  basis  of 
race,  religion  or  ancestry.  When  considering 
the  recent  anti-Semitic  desecrations,  it 
should  be  of  some  comfort  to  know  that  the 
spiritual  heirs  of  Grant.  Pershing.  MacAr- 
thur,  Patton.  Bradley  and  Eisenhower  are 
taking  an  oath  of  office  to  oppose  precisely 
such  bigotry,  and  that  they  have  put  their 
money  where  their  mouth  is. 
January  28. 1983.* 


THE  LATE  DAVID  J.  BROADHEAD 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKiN- 
NEY)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  May  4, 1983,  a  very  special 
friend  passed  away.  David  J.  Broad- 
head  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
human  beings  it  has  ever  been  my 
good  fortune  and  privilege  to  know. 
When  David  was  a  junior  at  Colgate 
University,  he  was  involved  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  which  left  him  a  quad- 
riplegic. 

A  tragedy  such  as  this  would  have 
been  enough  for  most  people  to  just 
give  up  all  hope.  Not  David.  When  I 
ran  for  Congress  in  1970,  David  volun- 
teered his  services  to  the  campaign. 
Arrangements  were  made  with  the 
telephone  company  for  special  equip- 
ment to  be  installed  which  would 
permit  David  to  answer  telephones  in 
the  campaign  headquarters.  This  in- 
volved his  actually  coming  to  the 
headquarters  every  day,  for  6  to  8 
hours.  In  the  6  months  he  worked 
with  us.  David  became  an  integral  part 
of  the  staff.  When  things  were  at  their 
worst  and  most  hectic,  and  some  of  us 
were  ready  to  tear  out  our  hair,  David 
stayed  "cool"  but  also  always  seemed 
to  have  a  "bon  mot"  which  immediate- 
ly cut  through  all  the  tension  and  put 
a  smile  on  all  our  faces. 

I  often  wish  that  David  could  have 
been  a  part  of  my  staff  here  in 
Washington  •  *  *  there  are  countless 
occasions  when  I  desperately  needed 
his  sharp  wit  to  ease  stressful  situa- 
tions. 

As  another  example  of  his  diligence 
and  determination,  David  decided  to 
finish  his  college  education  which  has 
been  interrupted  so  tragically  by  the 
automobile  accident.  Working  with 
tapes  and  books,  David  received  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  Central 
Connecticut  College.  He  consistently 
made  every  effort  possible  to  better 
himself  rather  than  to  feel  sorry  for 
himself. 

When  David  moved  into  New  Hori- 
zons, a  rehabilitation  center/home  in 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  everyone  there 
immediately  felt  his  presence.  He  got 
involved  and  got  everyone  else  in- 
volved. As  a  result,  he  was  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  at  New  Hori- 
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zons.  In  addition,  he  also  served  on  the 
board  of  the  Spinal  Cord  Injury  Foun- 
dation, and  was  selected  as  a  delegate 
to  the  President's  Conference  on  the 
Handicapped  here  in  Washington  in 
1982. 

In  early  1982,  David  was  offered  a 
job  which  involved  his  commuting 
from  New  Horizons  to  Hartford  every 
day.  Some  in  David's  situation  would 
have  hesitated  undertaicing  such  a 
task.  David  had  no  qualms  whatsoever. 
He  loved  his  work. 

In  short.  David  was  a  unique  person. 
His  presence  will  be  missed  by  many 
but  our  memories  of  his  remarkable 
wit,  sense  of  humor,  and  outlook  on 
life  will  live  on.  I  consider  myself  for- 
tunate to  have  known  him.* 


JMI 


PUBUC  UTILITY  HOLDING  COM- 
PANY ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues,  Mr. 
Tauzin  and  Mr.  Bliley,  I  am  today  in- 
troducing the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  Amendments  of  1983. 
This  legislation  reforms  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935 
while  continuing  the  very  necessary 
protections  that  the  act  offers  to  in- 
vestors and  consumers. 

In  the  last  Congress,  on  December 
15,  1981,  I  introduced  legislation  (H.R. 
5220)  to  amend  one  section  of  the 
Holding  Company  Act  while  other 
Members,  including  Mr.  Tauzin,  intro- 
duced legislation  to  repeal  the  Holding 
Company  Act  in  its  entirety,  a  position 
advocated  by  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission.  During  the  last 
Congress,  hearings  were  held  on  this 
legislation  by  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee's  Energy  Conserva- 
tion and  Power  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  was  a  member.  As  a  result  of 
these  hearings,  at  which  industry  rep- 
resentatives, the  SEC,  State  regulators 
and  various  other  groups  testified,  I 
became  convinced  that,  at  the  very 
least,  meaningful  reform  of  the  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  was  required  in  the 
best  interests  of  investors  and  consum- 
ers, the  people  whom  the  Holding 
Company  Act  was  designed  to  protect. 

Prior  to  the  hearings  by  the  Senate 
and  House  last  Congress,  I  initiated  a 
major  survey  of  the  50  public  utility 
commissions  and  over  100  utility  hold- 
ing companies  and  independent  oper- 
ating companies  with  respect  to  the 
Holding  Company  Act.  After  that  Oc- 
tober 1981  survey,  I  introduced  H.R. 
5220,  the  Public  Utility  Financial 
Reform  Act  on  December  15.  The  bill 
being  introduced  today  takes  into  full 
consideration  the  results  of  my  1981 
survey  and  the  testimony  from  the 
June  9,  1982,  hearing  by  Chairman  Ot- 


TiNGER's  subcommittee.  My  survey,  in- 
cluding all  of  the  responses,  was  in- 
cluded in  the  subcommittee  hearing 
record  (serial  No.  97-165). 

The  Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  Amendments  of  1983  were  crafted 
so  as  to  reform  a  very  technical  stat- 
ute in  a  manner  that  addresses  in  a 
satisfactory  fashion  the  concerns  that 
were  raised  by  those  groups  that  testi- 
fied at  Chairman  Ottinger's  hearings 
in  opposition  to  repeal  of  the  Holding 
Company  Act.  Naturally,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  satisfy  everyone.  However,  and  I 
must  stress  the  point  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  legislation  we  are  introduc- 
ing today,  which  is  the  product  of 
roughly  6  months  of  deliberation,  spe- 
cifically addresses  in  all  material  re- 
spects the  substantive  concerns  that 
were  raised  at  last  year's  hearings.  As 
such.  I  think  in  many  respects  it  repre- 
sents something  of  a  consensus  that 
should  be  supported  not  only  by  those 
who  favor  repeal  of  the  Holding  Com- 
pany Act,  but  also  by  those  who 
oppose  such  repeal. 

The  Holding  Company  Act  was 
passed  in  1935  to  correct  a  series  of 
abuses  by  electric  and  gas  utility  hold- 
ing companies,  notably  excessive  pyra- 
miding of  corporate  structures  and 
stock  watering.  At  that  time,  a  hand- 
ful of  holding  companies  controlled 
virtually  the  entire  utility  business  in 
the  Nation.  These  holding  companies 
operated  in  disparate  parts  of  the 
country  and  were  not  subject  to  effec- 
tive State  regulation. 

In  the  view  of  the  Congress,  the 
power  and  interstate  character  of 
these  holding  companies  rendered 
State  control  over  such  abuses  ineffec- 
tive and  required  that  authority  over 
them  be  conferred  upon  the  SEC.  The 
principal  purpose  of  the  Holding  Com- 
pany Act,  as  noted  in  the  legislative 
history,  was  to  insure  effective  State 
regulation  by  reorganizing  these  hold- 
ing companies  into  geographically  con- 
tiguous units.  Virtually  all  of  the  ques- 
tionable practices  the  Holding  Compa- 
ny Act  was  designed  to  correct  were  se- 
curities and  accounting  ones,  not 
unique  to  the  utility  industry.  As  such, 
they  probably  would  have  been  elimi- 
nated over  time  by  the  then-new  Secu- 
rities Act  of  1933  and  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934,  both  of  which 
turned  out  to  be  far  more  effective 
than  anticipated.  Accounting  stand- 
ards and  practices  have  improved  dra- 
matically since  the  mid-1930's.  More- 
over, the  regulation  of  public  utilities 
on  the  State  level  is  considerably  more 
effective  today  than  when  the  Holding 
company  Act  was  passed,  since  State 
utility  laws  have  now  evolved  into 
strong,  comprehensive  regulatory  sys- 
tems. Thus,  present  Federal  and  State 
regulation  is  drastically  different  from 
that  of  the  early  1930's.  and  there  is 
little  likelihood  those  problems  would 
recur  if  the  Holding  Company  Act 
were  reformed. 


Identical  legislation  (S.  1174)  was  in- 
troduced on  April  28  in  the  Senate  by 
Senators  D'Amato  and  Johnston.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  Senator 
D'Amato's  Securities  Subcommittee 
intends  to  hold  hearings  on  such  legis- 
lation on  May  25  and  26.  I  hope  that 
this  legislation  will  also  be  the  subject 
of  early  hearings  in  the  House.  It  may 
well  be  appropriate  to  consider  other 
relevant  Federal  laws,  such  as  Federal 
Power  Act,  in  this  connection.  I  was 
particularly  pleased  to  hear  of  the  in- 
terest in  this  issue  expressed  by 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
subcommittee  Chairmen  Ottinger  and 
WiRTH  at  last  week's  full  committee 
mark-up  of  the  SEC  authorization  leg- 
islation. I  look  forward  to  working 
with  my  fellow  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  members  as  we  pursue  this 
issue. 

Before  concluding,  at  the  hearings 
that  were  held  in  the  last  Congress  on 
repeal  of  the  Holding  Company  Act, 
testimony  was  offered  by  the  Nassau 
County  Association  of  Plumbing-Heat- 
ing-Cooling Contractors  to  the  effect 
that  repeal  of  the  Holding  Company 
Act  would  hurt  their  membership.  At 
those  hearings,  it  was  pointed  out 
rather  clearly  that  their  concerns 
stemmed  not  from  repeal  of  the  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  which  now  permits 
diversification  by  utilities  into  energy 
conservation,  but  rather  from  the  Res- 
idential Conservation  Service  and  the 
Commercial  and  Apartment  Conserva- 
tion Service  programs.  In  my  judg- 
ment such  programs  should  be  re- 
pealed, and  I  am  an  original  cosponsor 
of  H.R.  2283  which,  among  other 
things,  does  just  that.  I  joined  Mr. 
MooRHEAD  and  others  on  March  23  of 
this  year  in  introducing  H.R.  2283,  the 
Energy  Consumer  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  of  1983. 

Naturally.  I  share  concerns  about 
anticompetitive  behavior  in  all  seg- 
ments of  American  industry.  That,  of 
course,  is  the  issue  that  our  antitrust 
laws  properly  address. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1983  to  be  a  reasonable,  re- 
sponsible regulatory  reform  package 
that  has  been  specifically  tailored  to 
protect  investors  and  consumers  while 
reducing  undue  regulatory  burdens. 
Particularly  as  a  member  of  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee.  I 
look  forward  to  addressing  this  matter 
in  the  ensuing  months.* 


ISRAELI  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
an  honor  and  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
salute  the  people  of  Israel  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  35th  anniversary  of  the 


founding  of  their  nation.  At  midnight. 
May  14-15,  1948,  the  fifth  and  sixth 
days  of  lyar,  5708.  under  the  Jewish 
calendar,  the  Israeli  people  proclaimed 
their  independence  under  the  most  ad- 
verse of  conditions  and  founded  the 
Republic  of  Israel. 

An  excerpt  from  the  book  entitled. 
"Facts  about  Israel."  follows  regarding 
Israel's  war  for  independence,  a  sad 
time  in  the  nation's  history  when 
6.000  Israelis  were  killed,  which 
amounted  to  about  1  percent  of  the 
entire  population  at  that  time: 

Israel's  War  of  Independence  began  with  a 
series  of  Arab  attacks  on  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. In  open  defiance  of  the  United  Na- 
tions resolution  of  November  29,  1947, 
which  partitioned  Palestine  into  a  Jewish 
and  an  Arab  state.  Although  the  Jews  were 
awarded  the  smallest  territory  possible, 
they  accepted  the  resolution,  hoping  this 
compromise  would  lead  to  a  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  dispute.  The  Arabs,  however,  re- 
jected the  UN  plan  and  attacked  the  Jews. 
On  May  15,  1948,  the  regular  armies  of 
Egypt.  Transjordan.  Iraq.  Syria  and  Leba- 
non invaded.  Azzan  Pasha,  Secretary-Gener- 
al of  the  Arab  League,  proclaimed  In  Cairo: 
"This  will  be  a  war  of  extermination  and  a 
momentous  massacre  . . ." 

He  was  wrong.  The  fighting  was  long  and 
bloody  (6.000  Israelis  were  killed),  but  Israel 
triumphed.  The  invaders  were  driven  back, 
and  during  1949,  separate  armistice  agree- 
ments were  signed  between  Israel  and 
Egypt,  Jordan,  Lebanon  and  Syria.  The 
stated  purpose  of  these  agreements  was  ". . . 
to  facilitate  the  transition  from  the  present 
truce  to  permanent  peace."  Arab  intransi- 
gence soon  rendered  this  wishful  thinking. 

Founded  in  difficult  circumstances 
by  a  people  who  had  suffered  some  of 
the  most  severe  persecution  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  Israel's  Government 
is  based  on  the  noble  ideals  of  freedom 
and  Israel's  people  have  worked  hard 
and  fought  valiantly  to  make  theirs  a 
strong  and  prosperous  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  "Hatikvah,"  Isra- 
el's national  anthem  follows  as  well  as 
an  overview  of  the  nation's  govern- 
mental organization  as  excerpted  from 
the  book  "Pacts  about  Israel." 

HATIKVAH— THE  NATIONAL  ANTHEM 

So  long  as  still  within  our  breasts 
The  Jewish  heart  beats  true. 
So  long  as  still  towards  the  East. 
To  Zion.  looks  the  Jew. 
So  long  our  hopes  are  not  yet  lost- 
Two  thousand  years  we  cherished  them— 
To  live  in  freedom  in  the  Land 
Of  Zion  and  Jerusalem. 

Israel  is  a  secular,  parliamentary,  demo- 
cratic republic.  Elections  to  the  Knesset  are 
universal,  countrywide,  secret  and  propor- 
tional. Every  citizen,  man  or  woman,  is  eligi- 
ble to  vote  from  the  age  of  18  and  to  be 
elected  to  office  from  the  age  of  21.  The 
voter  casts  his  ballot  for  the  party  list  of  his 
choice,  the  country  forming  a  single  120- 
member  parliamentary  constituency.  Free- 
dom of  speech  and  assembly,  of  the  press 
tuid  political  affiliation,  of  strike  and  dem- 
onstration and  the  individual's  right  to  vote 
as  he  sees  fit  are  enshrined  in  law  and  tradi- 
tion. 


THE  PRKSIDERT 

The  Head  of  State,  resident  in  Jerusalem, 
bears  the  ancient  Hebrew  title  of  Naat  He  is 
elected  by  the  Knesset  and  may  hold  office 
for  no  more  than  two  consecutive  five-year 
terms.  He  accepts  the  resignation  of  the 
Government,  and  sets  in  motion  the  process 
of  forming  a  new  Cabinet  by  conculting  rep- 
resentatives of  the  parliamentary  parties 
before  entr- sting  a  given  Member  with  a 
Cabinet  \  .st.  The  President  is  empowered 
to  pardon  offenders  and  reduce  sentences. 
He  signs  all  laws  (except  those  concerning 
his  own  powers),  appoints  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  and  accepts  the  cre- 
dentials of  foreign  envoys.  He  appoints  all 
Judges,  the  State  Comptroller  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  of  Israel. 

In  1978,  Yitzhak  Navon,  a  member  of  the 
Labor  opposition  and  a  man  of  letters, 
became  the  fifth  President  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  Previous  Presidents  were:  Dr.  Chalm 
Weizmann.  Yitzhak  Ban-Zvl,  Zalman  Shazar 
and  Professor  Ephraim  Katzir. 

THE  GOVERNMENT 

A  Cabinet  headed  by  a  Prime  Minister  is 
the  main  policy-making  body  of  the  State. 

The  Government  as  a  body  is  responsible 
to  the  Knesset,  which  must  approve  its  com- 
position and  policies.  The  Prime  Minister 
must  be  a  member  of  the  Knesset,  but  other 
Ministers  need  not  (although  most  usually 
are).  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
Ministers  the  Prime  Minister  may  appoint. 

Once  the  Cabinet  gains  the  confidence  of 
the  Knesset  and  majority  support,  it  may 
decide  foreign,  defense,  internal  and  eco- 
nomic policies,  bringing  each  before  the 
House  for  its  acceptance.  It  holds  its  regular 
sessions  every  Sunday  in  Jerusalem.  The 
Cabinet  initiates  the  bulk  of  the  legislation, 
but  there  is  provision  for  Private  Members' 
Bills:  these  Bills  are  usually  drafted  by  the 
Ministry  of  Justice  and  presented  by  the 
Minister  responsible. 

The  Cabinet  takes  office  for  a  four-year 
term  after  a  vote  of  confidence,  but  the 
term  may  be  shortened  if  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter resigns  (or  dies)  or  a  majority  of  the 
Knesset  refuses  to  support  a  government 
proposal.  If  a  Minister  resigns,  the  Prime 
Minister  may  select  a  replacement,  who  is 
subject  to  Knesset  confirmation. 

The  first  Prime  Minister  of  Israel  was 
David  Ben-Gurion  (1948-54):  the  second, 
Moshe  Sharett  (1954-55):  the  third,  Ben- 
Gurion  for  a  second  term  (1955-62):  the 
fourth.  Levi  Eshkol  (1962-68):  the  fifth. 
Golda  Meir  (1968-74):  the  sixth,  Yitzhak 
Rabin  (1974-77)  and  the  seventh  and 
present  Prime  Minister,  Menachem  Begin 
(1977-    ). 

In  December  1976,  Rabin  (and  his  Cabi- 
net) resigned,  after  he  had  forced  the  three 
Ministers  of  the  National  Religious  Party 
out  of  the  Government.  The  NRP's  absten- 
tion on  a  Knesset  vote  of  confidence  forced 
Rabin's  resignation  under  provisions  of  the 
law.  He  remained  Prime  Minister  in  an  In- 
terim government  until  national  Knesset 
elections  were  held  in  May  1977. 

In  these  elections,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
29-year  history  of  the  State,  a  party  other 
than  the  Israel  Labor  Party  won  a  plurality 
in  the  Knesset.  The  party  was  the  Likud, 
which  obtained  45  seats  in  the  Ninth  Knes- 
set, compared  to  32  for  the  Labor  Align- 
ment. 

On  June  20.  1977,  Menachem  Begin,  head 
of  the  Likud  Party  presented  the  new  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Knesset  and  became  Prime 
Minister  of  Israel.  Initially,  the  new  Gov- 
ernment was  composed  of  a  four-party  coali- 
tion    (Likud,     National     Religious     Party, 


Agudat  Israel  and  Poalei  Agudat  Yisrael) 
which— together  with  Mr.  Moshe  Dayan,  a 
former  member  of  the  Labor  Party  who 
agreed  to  serve  as  Foreign  Minister  in  the 
New  Government— commanded  63  votes  In 
the  120-member  Knesset.  Pour  months 
later,  the  Democratic  Movement  for  Change 
(DASH)  won  some  seats,  and  the  Govern- 
ment broadened  its  base  to  78,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  number  of  seats  in  Isra- 
el's legislative  body.  On  September  14,  1978, 
DASH  split  into  CHAI.  SHAI  and  YA'AD. 

THE  KNESSET 

The  supreme  legislative  body  of  the  State 
of  Israel  is  the  Knesset,  a  single-chambered 
house  of  120  Members,  who  are  elected 
every  four  years  in  a  general  election:  the 
Knesset  may  dissolve  Itself  and  call  new 
elections  before  the  four-year  term  Is  up. 
Members  are  elected  from  party  lists;  In  the 
event  of  death  or  resignation,  a  successor  is 
drawn  from  these  same  lists. 

The  Knesset  Is  charged  with  approving 
the  State  Budget,  but  its  main  tasks  are  to 
legislate  and  to  inquire  into  the  workings  of 
the  Executive,  which  it  does  in  public  ses- 
sion, and  watch  over  the  closed  proceedings 
of  its  10  committees. 

Members  may  put  questions  to  any  Minis- 
ter, who  must  reply  within  21  days:  submit 
motions  for  the  agenda,  calling  for  a  general 
debate  on  any  subject  not  Included  in  the 
regular  schedule  set  up  by  the  Cabinet,  and 
Introduce  Private  Bills.  Any  Party  may  call 
for  a  vote  of  no-confldence.  and  It  takes 
precedence  over  all  other  Items  on  the 
agenda.  The  Knesset  makes  Its  own  working 
rules,  but  in  drawing  up  the  agenda,  the 
Speaker  Is  usually  swayed  by  the  Govern- 
ment's priorities. 

All  Members  are  protected  by  an  Act  of 
Immunity  from  prosecution  or  arrest  for 
anything  they  say  or  do  In  the  course  of 
their  parliamentary  duties.  Arab  and  Druze 
Members  may  address  the  House  In  Arabic; 
simultaneous  Hebrew-Arabic  and  Arabic- 
Hebrew  translations  of  speeches  are  provid- 
ed. 

The  Speaker  of  the  Knesset  presides  over 
the  public  sessions:  each  term,  the  Knesset 
either  elects  a  new  Speaker  or  re-elects  the 
Incumbent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  congratulating  the 
people  of  Israel  on  the  occasion  of  this 
35th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  their 
nation.  I  wish  peace  and  prosperity  to 
the  people  of  Israel,  and  I  extend  my 
greetings  to  all  people  of  Jewish  de- 
scent, in  my  own  city  of  Chicago  and 
throughout  the  world,  who  are  joining 
in  this  celebration.* 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  NA- 
TIONAL HOSTEL  SYSTEM  PLAN 
ACrr  OF  1983 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- , 
tleman  from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  join  my  colleague  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Bereuter,  in  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  would  take  an  important 
first  step  toward  placing  America  on 
equal  footing  with  its  European  neigh- 
bors in  two  important  respects:  First, 
providing  pleasant,  low-cost  accomoda- 
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tions  to  foreign  travelers;  and  second, 
enhancing  the  travel  and  recreational 
opportunities  available  to  our  own 
country's  youth.  Today,  we  introduce 
the  National  Hostel  System  Plan  Act 
of  1983. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  and  visitors 
of  other  nationalities  in  European 
countries  enjoy  a  choice  of  over  5.000 
hostels  in  which  they  may  arrange  an 
overnight  stay.  However,  travelers  in 
the  United  States— a  country  which 
itself  is  considerably  larger  than  the 
entire  European  Continent— may 
choose  from  no  more  than  280  hostels 
scattered  across  the  country.  Ours  is 
the  only  nation  in  the  world  with  hos- 
tels which  receive  neither  governmen- 
tal assistance  nor  recognition.  The 
limits  to  our  Government's  interest  in 
hostels  are  rather  pointedly  evidenced 
by  the  relative  paucity  of  hostels  in 
this  country. 

The  National  Hostel  System  Plan 
Act  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior— in  consultation  with  other 
Federal  agencies  and  a  private,  non- 
profit hostel  organization— to  draft  a 
national  plan  for  guiding  the  develop- 
ment and  management  of  an  American 
hostel  system  within  two  complete 
fiscal  years  after  the  act  becomes  ef- 
fective. The  plan  would  include  a  cur- 
rent inventory  of  hostels,  an  assess- 
ment of  the  potential  for  establishing 
a  viable  national  hostel  system,  a  de- 
scription of  operating  standards,  and 
an  inventory  of  bicycle  routes  and 
trails  which  could  serve  to  facilitate 
access  to  hostels.  Upon  completion, 
the  plan  would  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress for  consideration. 

An  American  hostel  system  would 
provide  a  number  of  significant  bene- 
fits to  the  country  as  a  whole,  as  well 
as  those  travelers  it  served.  Such  a 
hostel  system  would  enable  people  of 
all  ages  to  enjoy  our  Nation's  monu- 
ments. National  parks,  its  National 
forest  system,  and  its  historic  cities  by 
providing  inexpensive,  wholesome 
overnight  housing  accessible  to  travel- 
ers. 

Currently,  travelers  in  this  country 
may  stay  in  hostels  established  along 
the  scenic  Pacific  coast,  in  historic 
Philadelphia,  in  old  New  England, 
under  Georgia  pines,  and  the  towering 
Rocky  Mountains.  Despite  the  unfor- 
gettable recreational  and  travel  oppor- 
tunities such  hostels  may  offer,  our 
country  still  lacks  a  comprehensive 
hostel  system.  More  important,  the 
Nation  still  lacks  a  comprehensive 
view  of  its  facilities,  its  resources,  the 
viability,  and  the  need,  for  a  national 
hostel  system.  The  basis  upon  which 
to  make  an  informed  decision  regard- 
ing a  hostel  system  simply  does  not 
exist.  A  hostel  system  plan  such  as 
proposed  by  this  legislation  is  an  indis- 
pensable preliminary  step  toward  pro- 
viding low-cost,  easily  accessible  acco- 
modations in  this  country  for  yoimg 
and  old  alike. 


The  National  Hostel  System  Plan 
Act  would  not  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  additional  funds,  outside 
of  administrative  costs  for  preparing 
the  system  plan.  The  act  would  pro- 
vide much-needed  guidance  for  Feder- 
al agencies  in  the  formulation  of  a  na- 
tional hostel  plan,  and  would  provide 
for  a  comprehensive  assessment  of  the 
resources  which  could  be  devoted  to  a 
national  hostel  system. 

"Travel"  Francis  Bacon  wrote,  "in 
the  younger  sort,  is  a  part  of  educa- 
tion: in  the  elder,  a  part  of  experi- 
ence." The  benefits  and  joys  of  travel 
are  known  to  us  all.  Especially  in  these 
difficult  economic  times,  the  need  for 
low-cost  travel  opportunities  making 
travel  accessible  to  young  and  old  alike 
is  particularly  compelling.  During  the 
96th  Congress,  this  body  recognized 
the  need  for  a  national  hostel  system 
plan  in  approving  legislation  closely 
resembling  -the  bill  we  are  introducing 
today.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  Congress 
can  exercise  similar  good  judgment  in 
insuring  the  passage  of  this  important 
bill.  I  commend  this  much-needed  and 
sensible  legislation  to  my  colleagues, 
and  urge  their  prompt  consideration 
of  it.« 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  on  Monday,  May 
9,  1983.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted: 

"Yea"  on  rollcall  No.  90,  passage  of 
H.R.  2357,  to  provide  for  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  members  of  the  Con- 
gressional Award  Board: 

"Yea"  on  rollcall  No.  91.  passage  of 
H.R.  2173,  the  Contract  Services  for 
Drug  Dependent  Federal  Offenders 
Act  amendments; 

"Yea"  on  rollcall  No.  92,  passage  of 
H.R.  2174,  Federal  product  antitam- 
pering  legislation: 

"Yea"  on  rollcall  No.  93,  passage  of 
S.  653,  to  establish  a  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Military  Medi- 
cine; and 

"Yea"  on  rollcall  No.  94,  adoption  of 
the  rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
2175.  the  Justice  Assistance  Act 
amendments.* 


JUSTICE  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Stark)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
glad  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  over- 
whelming approval  of  H.R.  2175.  the 
Justice  Assistance  Act.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  new  Office  of  Justice  Assist- 
ance will  effectively  administer  the 
new  block  grant  funds  under  the  act. 


Eighty  percent  of  the  funds  allocat- 
ed under  the  Justice  Assistance  Act 
will  be  set  aside  for  block  grants. 
States  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
channel  funds  into  programs  at  both 
the  statewide  and  local  level  that  have 
proven  to  be  effective  efforts  in  our 
fight  against  crime.  Community  and 
police  anticrime  program,  those  small- 
scale  efforts  that  can  start  as  neigh- 
borhood block  watches  and  flourish 
into  valuable  neighborhood  and  even 
citywide  crime  prevention  efforts  are 
included  in  the  block  grant's  eligible 
uses.  My  own  Ninth  District  in  Califor- 
nia has  shown  that  the  small  scale  ef- 
forts are  often  the  most  effective. 

The  bl(x;k  grant  provisions  also  call 
for  funds  to  be  spent  in  the  areas  of 
arson,  white  collar  and  organized 
crime,  public  corruption,  juvenile 
crime,  and  alternatives  to  detention, 
jail  and  prison  for  nondangerous  of- 
fenders. All  these  are  areas  of  need  in 
any  united  effort  against  crime. 
Project  Intercept,  a  pretrial  diversion 
program  in  Hayward.  Calif.,  which  has 
faced  deep  funding  cuts  over  the  years 
may  now  have  the  chance  to  survive. 

One  of  the  areas  of  law  enforcement 
legislation  that  I  have  actively  partici- 
pated in  is  the  effort  to  see  that  the 
problem  of  prison  overcrowding  is 
eased.  H.R.  2289.  which  I  introduced 
in  March,  would  add  correctional  fa- 
cilities to  the  list  of  eligibl-a  uses  of 
surplus  Federal  lands.  As  pointed  out 
in  the  Attorney  General's  report  of 
the  Task  Force  on  Violent  Crime,  this 
concept  is  a  high  Government  priority. 
More  than  30  States  are  under  court 
order  to  alleviate  prison  overcrowding. 
We  caimot  expect  that  those  we 
detain  in  our  jails  and  prisons  will 
want  to  take  responsible  roles  in  our 
communities,  if  the  conditions  under 
which  they  are  detained  are  unsani- 
tary, unsafe,  and  even  inhumane.  In 
addition,  conditions  of  overcrowding 
foster  riots,  escapes,  and  danger  to  the 
surrounding  communities.  Programs 
such  as  those  designed  to  alleviate 
prison  and  jail  overcrowding  are  also 
included  in  the  block  grant  programs 
and  I  hope  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  will  join  in  these  ef- 
forts. 

The  Justice  Assistance  Act  is  an 
effort  to  streamline  some  of  the  com- 
plicated administrative  problems  en- 
countered within  the  Law  Enforce- 
ment Assistance  Administration  while 
recognizing  the  need  to  pay  attention 
to  ever-looming  budget  deficits.  It  is 
most  valuable  aspect  is  its  emphasis  on 
local  programs,  community  participa- 
tion, and  innovative  efforts.  Congress 
should  indeed  provide  help  to  those  on 
the  front  lines  in  the  war  against 
crime— and  the  Justice  Assistance  Act 
provides  the  first  step.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Michel  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Lorr).  for  today,  on 
account  of  illness. 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Levine  of 
California  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today  (after  3:40  p.m.). 
on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McGrath)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Fish,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKiNNEY.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gilman.  for  60  minutes,  on  May 
18. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Garcia)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Crockett,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Addabbo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  CoNYERS  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Lantos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Torres  in  two  instances. 

Ms.  MiKULSKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Shannon. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Ms.  Kaptxtr. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  ACKERMAN. 

Mr.  AspiN. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Harkin. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McGrath)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  Boehlert. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Weber  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE. 

Mr.  MooRE. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON. 

Mr.  Madigan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  Mack. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Hunter. 

Mr.  COURTER. 

Ms.  Snowe. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Fish,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks in  the  body  of  the  Record  im- 
mediately preceding  vote  on  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Garcia)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  HoYER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GuARiNi. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  LiPiNSKi. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier. 

Mr.  Chappell  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DORGAN. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gejdenson. 

Mr.  Richardson. 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Jenkins  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 

Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  Waxman  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  2jABLOCKI  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  AuCoiN  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Berman. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  38  minutes 
p.m.).  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  May 
16,  1983,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1124.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  provide  for  changes  in  the 
dates  for  announcing  national  marketing 
quotas  and  related  determinations  for  Flue- 
cured,  Burley.  and  minor  kinds  of  tobacco; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1125.  A  letter  from  the  Congressional  Liai- 
son, Commodity  Futures  Trading  Commis- 
sion, transmitting  the  Commission's  1982 
annual  report,  pursuant  to  section  8(f)  of 
the  act  of  September  21,  1922.  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1126.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting 
the  first  quarterly  report  of  the  value  of 
property,  supplies,  and  commodities  provid- 
ed by  the  Berlin  Magistrate  and  under  the 
German  Offset  Agreement,  pursuant  to  sec- 


tion 719,  Public  Law  97-377:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

1127.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Administration), 
transmitting  a  report  on  real  and  personal 
property  of  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
of  September  30.  1982.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2701;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1128.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend 
title  10.  United  States,  Code  to  exempt  cer- 
tain physicians  from  the  requirement  for 
Senate  confirmation  prior  to  initial  appoint- 
ment as  medical  officers  In  the  Armed 
Forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1129.  A  letter  from  the  Military  Executive. 
Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board.  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy 
Board,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  113(cK2).  to- 
gether with  a  report  on  the  readiness  assess- 
ment of  the  Reserve  components  for  fiscal 
year  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

1130.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Legal 
Advisor  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  International 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
Into  by  the  United  States  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

1131.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  amend  title  I  of  the 
Reclamation  Project  Authorization  Act  of 
1972  as  amended  by  Public  Law  96-375;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

1132.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  proposed  . 
plan  for  the  use  and  distribution  of  the 
judgment  funds  awarded  to  the  Salt  River 
Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Community  of  Arizo- 
na by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  In  Docket 
No.  291,  pursuant  to  section  2(a)  and  4  of 
Public  Law  93-134;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

1133.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  notice  that  the  planned 
funding  level  for  its  physics  and  astronomy 
program  Is  more  than  the  amount  author- 
ized In  NASA's  fiscal  year  1983  authoriza- 
tion act,  pursuant  to  section  104(a)  of  Public 
Law  97-324:  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology. 

1134.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  the 
quarterly  report  on  nondisclosure  of  safe- 
guards Information,  pursuant  to  section 
147e  of  the  Atomic  EInergy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

1135.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (Civil  Works),  transmit- 
ting the  final  environmental  Impact  state- 
ment on  the  State  Road  Coulee  project, 
Wisconsin,  pursuant  to  section  404(r)  of 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act;  joint- 
ly to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  and  Appropriations. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 
TIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII  reports 

of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 

Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 

proper  calendar,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  &nd 
Commerce.  H.R.  2615.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Energy  Conservation  in  Existing  Buildings 
Act  of  1976  to  provide  for  the  weatheriza- 
tion  of  the  remaining  eligible  low-income 
dwelling  units  throughout  the  United 
States,  to  create  additional  employment  in 
weatherization-related  industries,  and  for 
other  purposes:  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  98-108).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DC  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. H.R.  2733.  A  bill  to  extend  and  im- 
prove the  existing  program  of  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstration  in  the  pro- 
duction and  manufacture  of  guayule  rubber, 
and  to  broaden  such  program  to  include 
other  critical  agricultural  materials:  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-109,  Pt.  I).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  2782. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  to  revitalize  the  defense  industrial 
base  of  the  United  States:  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  98-110,  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  2936.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  increase  the 
authorized  number  of  members  of  the 
Board  of  Veterans'  Appeals  in  the  Veterans' 
Administration,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  98-111).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  2592.  A  bill  to  trans- 
fer from  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  the  responsibility  for 
publication  of  the  catalog  of  Federal  domes- 
tic assistance  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  98-112).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BR(X>KS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture's  payment-in-Und  pro- 
gram (Rept.  No.  98-113).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  2668.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Act  to  extend  it 
for  five  fiscal  years,  and  for  other  purposes: 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-114).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILUS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXIII,  public  bills  and  reso- 
lutions were  introduced  and  severally 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Conable): 
HJl.  2990.  A  bill  to  increase  the  tempo- 
rary public  debt  limit,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:   to   the    Committee   on    Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  LUNDINE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BoRiOR  or  Michigan.  Mr.  Gephardt, 
and  Mr.  Wirth): 
H.R.  2991.  A  bill  to  promote  industrial  re- 
vitalization  in  the  United  States  by  estab- 
lishing an  Economic  Cooperation  Council 
which   will   collect   and   analyze   economic 
data  and  malce  recommendations  regarding 


actions  which  can  be  taken  to  improve  the 
competitiveness  and  economic  vitality  of 
U.S.  industries  and  by  establishing  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Development  Bank  which 
will  assist  in  providing  financing  for  the 
long-term  development  of  U.S.  industries:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Mr.  Yatrok,  Mr.  Solarz. 
Mr.  BoNKER,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Wolpe, 
Mr.    Gejdenson,    Mr.    Lantos,    Mr. 

KOSTMAYER,      Mr.      TORRICEIXI,      Mr. 

Smfth  of  Florida,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr. 
Feigman,  Mr.  GiLMAN,  and  Mr.  Leach 
of  Iowa): 
H.R.  2992.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for 
international  security  and  development  as- 
sistance programs  and  for  the  Peace  Corps, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BEREUTER  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Panetta): 

H.R.  2993.  A  bill  to  establish  a  national 

hostel  system  plan,  and  for  other  purposes: 

to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CORCORAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Taozin,  and  Mr.  Bliley): 
H.R.  2994.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Util- 
ity Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  to  simpli- 
fy its  administration,  to  insure  State  regula- 
tory access  to  necessary  information,  to 
remove  certain  regulatory  restrictions  on 
business  practices  where  such  restrictions 
are  no  longer  necessary  to  the  protection  of 
investors  and  consumers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DERRICK: 
H.R.  2995.  A  bill  to  modify  the  authority 
for  the  Richard  B.  Russell  Dam  and  Lake 
project,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  DICKINSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Whitehurst,      Mr.      Oilman,      Mr. 
Hunter,  and  Mr.  Solarz): 
H.R.  2996.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  provide  transportation  to  annual 
national  meetings  sponsored  by  the  Nation- 
al League  of  Families  of  American  Prisoners 
and  Missing  in  Southeast  Asia  for  the  next 
of  kin  of  certain  unaccounted  for  persons:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By   Mr.   DINGELL  (for  himself,   Mr. 
Waxman,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Wyden. 
Ms.     MiKULSKi.     Ms.     Oakar,     Ms. 
Snowe,    Mr.    Ratchpord,    and    Mr. 
Leland): 
H.R.  2997.  A  biU  to  provide  for  a  National 
Commission  on  the  Regulation  of  Nursing 
Homes  and  to  extend  the  moratorium  on  de- 
regulation of  skilled  nursing  and  intermedi- 
ate care  facilities:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN: 
H.R.  2998.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  income  de- 
rived by  charitable  organizations  from  con- 
ducting certain  games  of  chance  from  the 
tax  imposed  on  unrelated  business  income: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Bartlett): 
H.R.  2999.  A  bill  to  extend  certain  discre- 
tionary programs  under  the  Education  of 
the  Handicapped  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  WISE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Edgar,  and  Mr.  Frank): 


H.R.  3000.  A  bill  to  deauthorize  the  Stone- 
wall Jackson  Reservoir  project.  W.  Va.:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Conable, 
Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,  Mr.  Archer  and  Mr.  Graoi- 
SON): 
H.R.  3001.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  eq- 
uitable tax  treatment  of  corporate  foreign 
income:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GUCKMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Synar,  Mr.  WnrTTAKER,  Mr.  Tauzih, 
Mr.    RoEMER,    Mr.    Slattery,    Mr. 
McCurdy,  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  An- 
thony, Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  English,  Mr. 
Winn.  Mr.  Roberts,  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Oklahoma,     Mr.     Bereuter,     Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska,  and  Mr.  Daitb): 
H.R.  3002.  A  bill  to  grant  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  the  Central  Interstate  Low- 
Level  Radioactive  Waste  Compact:  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JENKINS  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Martin    of    North    Carolina,    Mr. 

Matsui,  Mr.  English,  Mr.  Fowler, 

-  Mr.     Conable,     Mr.     Flippo,     Mr. 

Doncan,  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Vento, 

and  Mr.  Dorgan): 

H.R.  3003.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  certain 

piggyback  trailers  and  semitrailers  from  the 

tax  on  motor  vehicles:  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JENKINS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Heptel  of  Hawaii,  and  Mr.  Beilen- 
son): 
H.R.  3004.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  change  certain  accounting 
rules  related  to  inventory  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  3005.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  207  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
that  the  safety  of  other  persons  and  the 
conununity  can  be  considered  in  the  setting 
of  conditions  of  release  before  trial  in  Fed- 
eral criminal  cases,  to  provide  for  detention 
before  trial  in  certain  cases,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MADIGAN  (by  request): 
H.R.  3006.  A  bill  to  recover  costs  associat- 
ed with  Federal  marketing  agreements  and 
orders,  and  user  fees  for  certain  reports  and 
publications,  plant  variety  protection,  and 
wool  and  mohair  promotion  programs:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MADIGAN  (by  request): 
H.R.  3007.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
2,  1962,  to  authorize  intrastate  guaranties  of 
animals  and  poultry  under  extraordinary 
emergency  conditions:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MADIGAN  (by  request): 
HJl.  3008.  A  bill  to  improve  programs  for 
the  stabilization  of  agricultural  prices  and 
production:  jointly:  to  the  Committtees  on 
Agriculture  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Ms.  MIKULSKI  (for  herself,  Mr. 
Wirth,  Mr.  Luken,  Mrs.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Frost,     Mr.     Madigan,     and     Mrs. 

SCHROEDER): 

H.R.  3009.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  medicare 
coverage  of  special  vision  services  for  indi- 


viduals with  severe  visual  dis&bUity:  jointly: 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI  (for  herself.  Mr. 
WntTR,  Mr.  LVKEH.  B4r8.  Lloyd,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  MAonuui,  Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER,  Mr.  Dannkhkyer,  and  Ms.  Fer- 

RARO): 

H.R.  3010.  A  bill  to  amend  part  B  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
for  coverage  of  vision  care  under  the  medi- 
care program,  and  for  other  purposes:  joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 
Mr.  OXLEY: 
H.R.  3011.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  increase  the 
amount  of  the  stock  which  certain  private 
foundations  may  hold  in  certain  public  utili- 
ties without  being  subject  to  the  excise  tax 
on  excess  business  holdings;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  B^.  ROWLAND  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Hatcher, 
Mr.  Ray,  Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  Fowler, 
Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr. 
Jenkins,  and  Mr.  Barnard): 
H.R.  3012.  A  bill  to  designate  the  building 
luiown  as  the  Veterans  Administration  Med- 
ical Center  in  Dublin.  Ga.,  as  the  "Carl 
Vinson    Veterans    Administration    Medical 
Center":  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  3013.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  dispari- 
ty between  the  benefits  payable  to  individ- 
uals whc  retired  in  or  after  1979  (when  the 
decoupling  changes  in  the  benefit  formula 
became  effective)  and  the  benefits  payable 
to  individuals  similarly  situated  who  retired 
before  that  year,  by  providing  that  the  ben- 
efits payable  to  the  former  individuals  may 
never  be  less  than  those  payable  to  the 
latter;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SEIBERLING: 
H.R.  3014.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  encourage  in- 
creases in  productivity  by  special  tax  treat- 
ment for  certain  employee  bonuses  which 
are  determined  on  the  basis  of  profits  or 
cost  savings:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SHELBY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Broyhill): 

H.R.  3015.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Consmner 

Product   Safety    Commission    for    3    fiscal 

years;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 

Commerce.  

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  3016.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States   C<xle,  to  authorize   reimbursement 
for  the  reasonable  charge  for  chiropractic 
services  provided  to  certain  veterans:  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STUMP: 
H.R.  3017.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  release  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  all  restrictions  contained  in  a 
previous  conveyance  of  land  to  the  town  of 
Jerome,  Ariz.;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    UDALL    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Markey,  and  Mr.  Sei- 
berling): 
H.R.  3018.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  from  Issuing  any  future  Fed- 
eral coal  lands  leases  until  certain  require- 
ments are  satisfied  and  a  report  theron  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses: to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  3019.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  priority  shall 
be  given  to  unsecured  claims  of  U.S.  fisher- 
men arising  from  the  sale  fo  fish  to  certain 
fish  pr(x%8sor8  who  are  debtors;  to  the  Com- 
mitte  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BETHUNE  (for  himself,  Mr, 
Zablocki,   Mrs.   Rodkema,   Mr.   Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  AuCoin.  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall,  Jr..  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Leach 
of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Glickman): 
H.J.  Res.  267.  Joint  resolution  calling  for  a 
worldwide  ban  on  chemical  weapons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PANETTA  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pepper,  and  Mr.  Conable): 
H.J.  Res.  268.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  November  27.  1983,  as 
"National  Home  Health  Care  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BATEMAN: 
H.  Con.  Res.  127.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
proclaim  a  day  of  national  celebration  of 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  RICHARDSON: 
H.  Res.  193.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
all  Americans  join  in  expressing  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Westphall  family  of  Eagle  Nest, 
N.  Mex.,  and  to  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans for  creating  and  providing  for  the 
DAV  Vietnam  Veterans  National  Memorial 
to  be  rededicated  at  Eagle  Nest,  N.  Mex.,  on 
Memorial  Day.  May  30,  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  TRAXLER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HiLLis): 
H.  Res.  194.  Resolution  urging  the  Presi- 
dent to  provide  for  greater  consideration  of 
international  currency  exchange  rates  at 
the  Williamsburg  Summit;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

127.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Western 
Samoa,  relative  to  the  spirit  of  goodwill;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

128.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
relative  to  the  abandoned  mine  reclamation 
fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

129.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  establishing  an  International  Flag 
Day:  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  75:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  430:  Mr.lDicKS. 

H.R.  618:  Mrs.  Vocanovich,  Mr.  Borski, 
and  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane. 

H.R.  626:  Mr.  Lipinski  and  Mr.  Levine  of 
California. 


H.R.  701:  Mr.  Biaoci,  Mrs.  ScmniDER.-  Mr. 
McKnnrrr,  Mr.  Denny  Smtth,  and  Mr.  An- 
thony. 

H.R.  713:  Mr.  Rudd. 

H.R.  714:  Mr.  Rudd. 

H.R.  904:  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  DeWihe.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Collins,  and  Mr. 
Jeppords. 

H.R.  927:  Mr.  Weiss  and  Mr.  Ackkrman. 

H.R.  953:  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Oekas.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  For- 
stthe.  Mr.  Heptel  of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Hortom, 
Mr.  Moody,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Be- 
reuter. Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Boland.  and  Mr. 
Britt. 

H.R.  996:  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Matsui.  and  Mr. 

LUNDINE. 

H.R.  1199:  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  LaFalcc,  Mr. 
Market,  and  Mr.  Kostmayer. 

H.R.  1249:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Pritchard,  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  McKinnby. 
Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Con- 
necticut, Mr.  Tallon.  and  Mr.  Mollohan. 

H.R.  1270:  Mr.  Traxler. 

H.R.  1375:  Mr.  Beilenson,  Mr.  Heptel  of 
Hawaii.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Dixon. 
and  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  1400:  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  E^dcar.  Mr.  Wyue,  Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Hilus,  Mr.  Applxgatk. 
Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Leatr  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Mica. 
Mr.  Denny  Smith,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Sund- 
quist,  Mr.  Dowdy  of  Mississippi,  Mr.  Bili- 
RAKis,  Mr.  Martinez,  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois, 
Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Mollohan. 
Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Staggers,  Mr.  Rowland.  Mr. 
Slattery,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Richardson.  Mr. 
Jenkins,  Mr.  Hepner,  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennes- 
see, and  Mr.  Spence. 

H.R.  1587:  Mr.  Kildee. 

H.R.  1597:  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Mavroules,  • 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  McDaoe,  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Jep- 
pords.   Mr.    Patman,    Mr.    Market,    Mr. 
McNuLTY,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Panet- 
ta. Mr.  Harkin.  and  Mr.  Patterson. 
H.R.  1634:  Mr.  Solarz. 
H.R.  1643:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington,  Bdr. . 
Derrick,    Mr.    Mineta,    Mr.    Andrews    of 
North    Carolina,    Mr.    Petri,    Mr.    White- 
hurst,   Mr.    Simon,    Ms.    Mikulski,    Mr. 
Tauzin,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Swirr,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Beilenson,   Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.   Hartnett,  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
Badham,   Mr.   Porter.  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr. 
Vandercripp,  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Dowdy  of 
Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Solarz. 

H.R.    1730:  Ms.   Ferraro,   Mr.   Molinari. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  and  Mr.  Rudd. 
H.R.  1740:  Mr.  Rahall,  B4r.  Lantos,  and 

Mr.  RlCniARDSON. 

H.R.  1870:  Mrs.  Bocgs,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr. 
Chappie,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Jeppords,  Mr. 
Kemp,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
LowTERY  of  California,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
NowAK,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mr.  Skeew.  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.R.  1929:  Mr.  Conyers. 

H.R.  2053:  Mr.  Pritchard. 

H.R.  2062:  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  2088:  Mr.  Smith  of  Florida,  Mr.. 
Edgar,  Mr.  ScHxmKR,  Mr.  Schtuer,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Montana,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Dwyer  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
McGrath,  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 
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HJt  2196:  Mr.  Wobtlkt.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 
CoMABLB,  Mr.  SncoM.  Mr.  Omtkns,  Mr.  Wnss. 
Mr.  Comx.  Mr.  Bates.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Bm- 
HKTT,  Mr.  Lknt,  Mr.  Qtjillen,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Moaklkt.  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Wise,  Mr.  Koltxr,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Hauusom,  Mr.  LBvbn  of  California,  Mr. 
RoTSAL.  Mr.  Cakx,  Mr.  Schumer.  Mr. 
PoKTBa,  Mr.  Seibehmmg.  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr. 
HicHTuwER,  Mr.  DowDT  of  Mississippi,  and 
Mr.  DowHET  of  New  York. 

HJl.  3225:  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida,  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Morrison  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Kostmayxr,  Mr.  Kogov- 
SEK,  Mr.  Parris.  and  Mr.  Porter. 

HJl.  2250:  Bfr.  Walcren.  Mr.  LaFalce,  and 
Mr.  McCain. 

H.R.  2253:  Mr.  Applegate.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
Eckart.  Mr.  KiLOEE,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Pur- 
sell,  and  Mr.  Wolpb. 

H.R.  2262:  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Danneiceter, 
Mr.  DB  la  Garza,  Mr.  Hamilton.  Mr. 
KoLTBR,  and  Mr.  Montgomery. 

H.R.  2276:  Mr.  Torricblli.  Mr.  Kildee, 
Mr.  Levinb  of  California.  Mr.  Wise.  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Rob,  Mr.  Ratch- 
PORO.  and  Ms.  Kaptor. 

H.R.  2315:  Mr.  Aodabbo,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Fokd  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Hertel  of  Michigan.  Mr.  McKernan,  Mr. 
Mrazek.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Patman,  Mr. 
Towns.  Mr.  Traxlbr.  Mr.  Vandergripf.  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  Mr.  Fazio. 

B.R.  2392:  Mr.  Jeppords. 

HJl.  2393:  Mr.  Jeffords. 

HJl.  2394:  Mr.  Jeffords. 

HJl.  2403:  Mr.  Ratchford  and  Mr.  Acker- 
man. 

H.R.  2438:  Mr.  Jeffords.  Mr.  LaFalce,  and 
Mr.  Gekas. 

H.R.  2447:  Mr.  Fascell. 

H.R.  2482:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Fauntroy.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Owens, 
and  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  2560:  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  McNulty,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Whitehuhst,  Mr.  Volkmer, 
Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Dicks,  and  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  2567:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Bart- 
LETT,  Mr.  D' Amours.  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Ratchford.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Whitehuhst,  Mr. 
M(nRisoN  of  Washington,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr. 
DxnicAN,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Ack- 
erman. and  Mr.  Coodling. 

H.R.  2715:  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr. 
Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  McCxntDY,  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  RuDD,  and  tdr.  Weiss. 

HJl.  2734:  Mr.  Hahtnett. 

H.R.  2747:  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  McNulty, 
Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Lewis  of  Florida,  Mr.  Sensenbrenner,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Pish. 

HJl.  2780:  lAc.  Eckart,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Mollohan,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Pepper.  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Williams  of  Montana,  Mr.  Owens,  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo,  Mr.  Gejdenson.  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr. 
Sbblbt,  Mr.  Sikorski,  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Boucher,  Mr.  Market,  and  Mr. 
BCartinez. 

HJl.  2885:  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 

HJl.  2936:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  2937:  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  2973:  Mr.  Gregg. 

H.J.  Res.  71:  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Brbaux,  and 
Mr.  RoDiNO. 

nj.  Res.  84:  Mr.  DeWine. 

H.J.  Res.  113:  Mr.  DeWine  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

nj.  Res.  136:  Mr.  Weiss. 


H.J.  Res.  137:  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Albosta, 
Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Corrada, 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Dreier 
of  California,  Mr.  Duhbin.  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Kostmayer.  Mr.  La- 
GOMARSiNO,  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  McCain,  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Wolf,  Mr.  Wylie, 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Young  of  Missou- 
ri, Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Gejden- 
son, Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Lipinski.  Mr.  Minish. 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Broyhill,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.J.  Res.  199:  Mr.  Barnard.  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery. Mr.  BoNtOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Albosta, 
Mr.  LoEFFLER,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Stangeland. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Dwyer, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  LaFalce, 
Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  McCurdy,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
ScHEUER.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr. 
Richardson,  Mr.  Vandergripf,  Mr.  Frank, 
Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr. 
Feighan,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr. 
Heftel  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Seiberling.  and  Mr. 
Daub. 

H.J.  Res.  226:  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Heftel 
of  Hawaii,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Lehman 
of  California,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Hefner, 
Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr. 
Bates,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
Mavroules,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Chappell,  and  Mr.  Murphy. 

H.J.  Res.  240:  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Dixon,  and 
Mr.  Fauntroy. 

H.J.  Res.  241:  Mr.  Rangel,  and  Mr.  Dixon. 

H.J.  Res.  258:  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Ober- 
STAR,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho, 
Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr. 
Tauzin,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Harrison,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Boner  of 
Tennessee,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Richardson, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Downey  of  New  York, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Andrews  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.,  Mr.  Kebip,  Mr.  Forsythe, 
Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Jones  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Carney, 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr.  McNulty, 
Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
DE  la  Garza,  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Fuqua,  Mr.  Lipinski,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Cor- 
rada, Mr.  FAinrrROY,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Berman,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas, 
Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Badham,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indi- 
ana, Mr.  Bosco,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Shelby. 
Mr.  Albosta,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Ms.  Kaptur,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Florida,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut. 
Mr.  Dwyer  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr. 
DeWine,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Applegate, 
Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Evans  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
McCain,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Swift.  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  Vandergripf.  and  Mr.  Chappell. 

H.  Con.  Res.  93;  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr.  Ad- 
dabbo, Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Beilen- 
soN,  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Boehlert. 
Mr.  Bosco.  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  E>owney  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Ed- 


wards of  California.  Mr.  Evans  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Fazio,  Ms. 
Ferraro,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr. 
Green,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mrs.  Hall  of  Indiana, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr. 
Kastenmeier,  Mr.  Kogovsek.  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida,  Mr.  Lehman  of 
California,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  LUNDINE,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Martinez. 
Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  McNulty.  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut.  Vtt. 
Oberstar.  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Owens.  Mr. 
Pease.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Pursell.  Mr. 
Ratchford,  Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr. 
Seiberling,  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Townes, 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Waxmai(,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Williams 
of  Montana,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr. 
Wolpe,  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Ortiz, 
Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Chandler, 
Mr.  Dixon,  and  Mr.  Akaka. 

H.  Con.  Res.  122:  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Addabbo, 
Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Ackerman,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Ms.  Kaptur.  and  Mr.  MacKay. 

H.  Con.  Res.  123:  Mr.  Oberstar  and  Mr. 
Seiberling. 

H.  Res.  133:  Mr.  Ray.  Mr.  Rowland,  and 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

H.  Res.  135:  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  and 
Mr.  Hawkins. 

H.  Res.  172:  Mr.  Ackerman.  Mr.  Addabbo. 
Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Applegate,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Borski,  Mr. 
Boucher,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Carr,  Mr.  CoNYERs,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr. 
Daniel,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Don- 
nelly, Mr.  Downey  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Durbin,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Florio,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Harri- 
son, Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Kildee,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr.  Kolter,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  Levin  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
McCloskey,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Martinez. 
Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Mollohan, 
Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Mrazek, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Natcher. 
Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Olin,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Owens,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Quillen, 
Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Rinaldo, 
Mr.  RoDiNO.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 
Scheuer,  Mr.  Shannon,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Spratt,  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Stratton.  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
Torres,  Mr.  Torricelli,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr. 
Traxler,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Wheat,  Mr. 
Yatron,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  PROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  100:  Mr.  McGrath. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

89.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Military  Chaplains  Association  of  the  USA, 


Bethesda.  Md..  reUtlve  to  the  POW's  and 
MIA's:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

90.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  the  release  of  Boris 
Ginis:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

91.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council,  New 


York.  N.Y..  reUtive  to  Aleksandr  Khait;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

92.  Also,  petition  of  the  City  Council.  New 
York,  N.Y..  relative  to  the  release  of  Mark 
Ocheretyansky;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 
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A  LETTER  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
ON  ARMS  CONTROL  AND  STRA- 
TEGIC MODERNIZATION 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  DICKS 

OF  WASHIHCTON 
IH  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12.  1983 

•  Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  of 
my  colleagues  and  I  have  been  work- 
ing with  the  administration  in  an 
effort  to  forge  a  bipartisan  consensus 
on  the  issues  of  arms  control  and  stra- 
tegic modernization.  Our  efforts  to 
date  have  been  promising  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  continued  efforts  can 
produce  real  progress  in  lessening  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  confrontation.  In 
order  to  clarify  the  specific  concerns 
we  have  expressed  and  the  President's 
response  to  them.  I  include  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  our  letter  to  the 
President,  and  his  response. 

CONCRKSS  or  THE  Ui«rm>  States, 

HoDSE  OP  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  2,  1983. 
The  President. 
The  White  Home, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  President:  Your  endorsement  of  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  report  gives  us 
reason  for  hope  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
move  American  policy  on  nuclear  weapons 
and  arms  control  forward,  based  on  a  dura- 
ble bipartisan  consensus. 

We  believe  that  the  policy  which  the 
Report  recommended,  and  which  you  have 
made  your  own.  is  correct— in  its  long-term 
dimensions.  Arms  control  and  force  posture 
decisions  should  be  integrated,  and  orga- 
nized around  the  pursuit  of  stability.  Stabil- 
ity, in  turn,  requires  that  neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  Soviet  Union  possess  the 
means  to  conduct  a  theoretically  advanta- 
geous first  strike.  To  achieve  this  condition 
requires  that  both  sides  reverse  the  trend 
toward  more  highly  MIRVed  ICBMs.  and 
move  toward  a  less  threatening  force  based 
on  single-warhead  missiles,  ideally  in  a  pro- 
gram orchestrated  through  arms  control. 

The  problem  is  that  the  Commission 
report  asks  us  to  accept  not  only  its  attrac- 
tive long-term  concept,  but  its  immediate 
recommendation  for  the  deployment  of  100 
MX.  That  missile  has  been  mired  in  contro- 
versy for  so  long,  and  opposition  to  it  is  so 
entrenched,  that  its  presence  in  the  Com- 
mission report  seriously  endangers  the 
entire  enterprise.  Some  of  us  have  voted 
against  the  MX  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
but  we  are  prepared  to  consider  new  argu- 
ments for  it  on  the  merits,  and  we  are 
asking  our  colleagues  to  be  similarly  open- 
minded.  But  we  must  tell  you  in  all  candor, 
that  of  all  the  arguments  presented  in  the 
Scowcroft  report,  on  behalf  of  MX,  only  one 
is  both  new  and  of  interest:  that  deploying 
the  MX  is  a  step  which  is  consistent  with, 
and  necessary  in  order  to  begin,  the  long- 
term  process  towards  stable  forces. 


In  our  view,  the  future  of  the  MX  turns 
precisely  on  whether  this  asserted  connec- 
tion between  it  and  the  process  of  long-run 
stabilization  can  be  demonstrated.  To  do  so 
requires  at  a  minimum,  assurances  from  you 
on  certain  key  points: 

That  the  United  States'  negotiating  posi- 
tion in  START  will  be  speedily  updated,  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  line  with  both  the 
technical  recommendations  and  the  long- 
term  objectives  of  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion report: 

That  in  doing  so,  the  United  States  will  be 
able  to  show  how  the  deployment  of  a  given 
number  of  MX  fits  in  with  these  objectives, 
in  terms  of  its  impact  on  the  force  posture 
of  both  countries; 

That,  in  principle,  plans  for  the  deploy- 
ment of  MX,  including  both  numbers  and 
timing,  can  be  influenced  by  the  results  of 
arms  control;  and 

That,  a  major  effort  will  be  promptly  un- 
dertaken to  bring  sharper  focus  to  the  pro- 
posed single-warhead  ICBM,  and  to  allay 
concerns  that  it  cannot  be  realized  in  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time,  at  acceptable  cost,  in 
deployment  modes  that  are  both  technically 
and  politically  realistic. 

With  the  submission  of  your  recommenda- 
tions on  MX  basing,  the  legislative  clock  has 
begun  to  tick;  moving  toward  a  decision  on 
flight  testing  and  an  acceptable  basing 
mode  which  must  be  taken  one  way  or  the 
other,  in  the  next  month  and  a  half.  In  iso- 
lation, the  proposal  to  base  MX  silos  is  one 
which  has  already  been  rejected  for  good 
reason.  What  changes  the  prospects  for  MX 
flight  testing  is  the  context  for  MX  created 
by  the  Scowcroft  Commission  report.  That 
context,  however,  is  not  strong  enough  as  it 
presently  stands  to  be  decisively  persuasive. 
We  believe  that  affirmation  and  assurances 
from  you  on  the  points  we  have  raised 
would  greatly  help,  and  that  we  need  such 
assurances  before  deciding  whether  or  not 
to  support  congressional  approval  of  flight 
testing. 

We  wish,  moreover,  to  make  clear  that  in 
our  view,  a  decision  to  flight  test  the  MX  is 
both  legislatively  and  logically  distinct  from 
a  decision  to  procure  the  missile  in  any 
number  for  actual  deployment.  The  ques- 
tion of  deploying  the  MX  should  be  dealt 
with  only  when  and  if  it  becomes  possible  to 
see:  (1)  that  START  has  been  brought  into 
line  with  the  recommendations  and  long- 
term  goals  of  the  Commission  report;  (2) 
that  a  case  can  be  made  showing  in  explicit 
terms  how  MX  would  fit  into  a  stable  US- 
Soviet  nuclear  relationship;  and  (3)  that  the 
Department  of  defense  is  finding  sensible 
answers  to  engineering  and  cost  questions 
related  to  the  single-warhead  ICBM.  A 
follow-on  to  the  Scowcroft  Commission,  of 
bipartisan  nature,  charged  with  advising 
you  in  the  conversion  of  the  Scowcroft 
panel's  recommendations  into  arms  control 
proposals,  would  also  be  highly  desirable. 

You  may  feel,  with  some  justice,  that  the 
report  and  your  endorsement  speak  for 
themselves.  Unfortunately,  neither  the 
report  nor  your  endorsement  clearly  answer 
the  questions  we  think  are  critical.  Mean- 
while, statements  in  the  press— attributed  to 
"high  ranking  officials"  In  the  E>epartment 


of  Defense  and  others,  have  already  raised  a 
suspicion  that  there  are  some  In  the  Admin- 
istration who  embrace  the  Scowcroft  Report 
not  In  Its  entirety,  but  only  as  a  means  to 
the  end  of  securing  Congress'  approval  for 
the  deployment  of  the  MX. 

Mr.  President,  the  effect  that  MX  Is  likely 
to  have  on  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  effect  it  has  on  opinion  In  this 
country.  We  can  agree  with  you  that  the  So- 
viets are  not  altruists,  and  will  have  little  In- 
centive to  bargain  seriously  If  we  voluntarily 
solve  their  problems  for  them.  But  If  we 
pursue  a  decision  on  MX  In  a  way  which  de- 
stroys, rather  than  consolidates  a  national 
consensus,  then  the  Soviets  are  best  advised 
to  play  a  waiting  game. 

We  believe  achieving  a  bipartisan  consen- 
sus is  critically  important  to  a  successful 
arms  control  effort.  All  our  past  progress  In 
arms  control  has  been  predicated  on  such  a 
bipartisan   approach.   A  debate  limited  to 
MX  alone,  without  explicit  clarification  of 
Its  role  In  the  long-term  course  recommend- 
ed by  your  Commission  on  Strategic  Forces 
cannot  lead  to  such  a  bipartisan  consensus, 
and  will  result  in  no  real  wiimers.  We  are 
prepared  to  make  a  good  faith  effort,  in 
which  we  urge  you  to  take  the  lead. 
Sincerely, 
Albert    Gore,   Jr.;   Norman   Dicks;   Les 
Aspln;  Vic  Fazio;  Thomas  Foley;  Rich- 
ard   Gephardt;    Dan    Cllckman;   Joel 
Pritchard;  Lee  Hamilton;  and  George 
O'Brien. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  May  11, 1983. 
Hon.  Norman  D.  Dicks, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Norm:  Thank  you  for  your  recent 
letter  on  our  strategic  modernization  pro- 
gram and  its  relationship  to  our  arms  con- 
trol proposals.  Your  letter  represents  the  bi- 
partisan spirit  which  I  believe  will  help 
achieve  our  common  goals  of  ensuring  effec- 
tive deterrent  forces  and  equitable  and  veri- 
fiable arms  reductions. 

The  fundamental  U.S.  goal  In  negotiations 
concerning  arms  reduction,  and  especially  in 
our  approach  to  the  START  negotiations.  Is 
to  seek  agreements  that  would  enhance  se- 
curity and  stability  by  reducing  overall  force 
levels  while  permitting  modernization  of 
U.S.  forces  necessary  for  a  credible  deter- 
rent. As  you  know,  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion noted  that  elements  of  our  START  pro- 
posal are  consistent  with  and  supportive  of 
the  Commission's  findings.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  essential  theme  of  the 
Scowcroft  Commission's  approach  to  arms 
control:  the  attainment  of  stability  at  the 
lowest  possible  level  of  forces. 

The  Scowcroft  Commission's  recommen- 
dations on  modernization  and  arms  control 
are  integrally  related.  Our  action  with  re- 
spect to  these  recommendations  must  be 
equally  comprehensive.  That  Is  why  I  am 
now  conducting  a  review  of  our  START  pro- 
posal with  the  Intention  of  developing  such 
modifications  as  are  necessary  to  reflect  the 
Commission's  approach,  which  I  share.  To 
cite  Just   one    example,    the    Commission 
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report  recommended  that  the  proposed 
limit  on  deployed  ballistic  missiles  currently 
contained  In  the  U.S.  START  position  be  re- 
assessed since  it  Is  not  compatible  with  a  de- 
sirable evolution  toward  small,  single-war- 
head ICBMs.  There  are  a  number  of  alter- 
native approaches  available  to  Integrate  this 
and  the  other  Commission  recommenda- 
tions Into  our  approach  to  arms  reductions. 
As  modifications  are  made  to  our  START 
proposal,  I  will  continue  to  seek  stability  at 
the  lowest  possible  level  of  forces. 

The  planned  deployment  of  the  Peace- 
keeper missile  as  pro[)osed  by  my  Adminis- 
tration is  compatible  with  the  long-term  ob- 
jective of  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
Report.  The  Peacekeeper  missile,  deployed 
In  a  mix  with  small  single-warhead  ICBMs, 
would  permit  us  to  maintain  the  effective- 
ness of  our  deterrent  and  enhance  stability 
while  serving  as  a  hedge  against  Soviet 
temptation  to  exploit  their  present  advan- 
tage. 

At  the  same  time,  let  me  emphasize  that 
we  do  not  seek  a  first  strike  capability.  To 
this  end,  we  have  constrained  the  number  of 
Peacekeeper  missiles  that  we  plan  to  deploy 
to  the  minimum  number  needed  to  assure 
the  effectiveness  of  our  deterrent  and  no 
more.  Our  task,  of  course,  would  be  much 
easier  if  the  Soviets  would  agree  to  work 
with  us  to  reduce  the  ratio  of  accurate  war- 
heads to  missile  silos.  Clearly,  consistent 
with  our  national  security  requirements,  the 
overall  level  of  Peacekeeper  deployment  will 
be  Influenced  by  Soviet  strategic  programs 
and  arms  reductions  agreements. 

In  addition,  I  fully  recognize  the  central 
role  that  the  small,  single-warhead  ICBM 
plays  in  the  overall  modernization  program 
recommended  by  the  Scowcroft  Commission 
Report.  We  will  promptly  undertake  a 
major  effort  to  bring  the  proposal  of  a 
small,  single-warhead  ICBM  to  fruition  on  a 
high  priority  basis. 

In  considering  the  implementation  of  the 
essential  ICBM  modernization  program,  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  also  recognized  that 
a  series  of  decisions  involving  both  the  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  and  the  Congress  would  be 
necessary  In  the  months  ahead  In  order  to 
determine  the  future  shape  of  our  ICBM 
force.  Further,  it  noted  that  not  all  of  these 
decisions  can  or  should  be  made  In  1983. 
The  deliberate  approach  to  decision  making 
proposed  by  a  number  of  members  of  Con- 
gress Is  fully  in  keeping  with  the  Intent  of 
the  Scowcroft  Commission  Report.  I  fully 
recognize  that  a  lasting  consensus  on  such 
an  important  issue  must  be  built  up  careful- 
ly and  I  Intend  to  take  the  time  necessary  to 
forge  that  lasting  consensus. 

I  urge  all  concerned,  however,  to  keep  In 
mind  that  If  we  draw  out  critical  elements 
of  the  decision-making  process  unnecessar- 
ily, we  encourage  the  Soviets  to  delay  in  ne- 
gotiations while  continuing  apace  in  their 
own  weapons  modernization  programs.  To 
avoid  this,  I  am  seeking  a  clear  show  of  sup- 
port from  Congress  to  signal  U.S.  resolve.  A 
case  in  point  is  the  clear  necessity  of  ap- 
proving funds  promptly  to  procure  Peace- 
keeper missiles.  Working  together,  this 
should  be  achievable  while  simultaneously 
meeting  our  mutual  desire  to  deal  with  de- 
ployment issues,  whenever  possible.  In  a 
careful,  deliberate  manner. 

Finally,  I  want  to  stress  the  extraordinary 
contribution  made  by  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission. It  provided  an  opportunity  for  non- 
partisan analysis  of  an  exceptionally  diffi- 
cult issue  as  a  prelude  to  obtaining  neces- 
sary bipartisan  support  for  critically  needed 
modernization  of  our  strategic  forces.  While 
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not  prescribing  the  details  or  the  timing, 
the  Commission  report  suggested  certain  di- 
rections that  the  continued  evolution  of  our 
complementary  strategy  for  arms  reduction 
could  take.  Over  the  short  term,  follow-on 
arrangements  Involving  members  of  the 
Commission,  as  well  as  close  coordination 
with  the  Congress,  will  be  extremely  helpful 
both  technically  and  politically  In  thinking 
through  this  evolution.  However,  we  are 
giving  careful  consideration  to  determining 
which  follow-on  arrangements  best  meet 
our  common  objectives. 

In  this  regard,  I  do  see  merit  In  a  panel 
with  bipartisan  composition  and  with  stag- 
gered terms  of  membership  to  provide 
advice  and  continuity  in  this  area.  I  will 
work  with  the  Congress,  building  upon  the 
experience  of  the  Scowcroft  Commission,  to 
strengthen  and  supplement  our  consultative 
and  advisory  processes  to  assure  a  lasting, 
national,  bipartisan  consensus  concerning 
arms  control  Initiatives— a  consensus  which 
will  deserve  to  be  sustained  from  one  Ad- 
ministration to  the  next. 
Sincerely, 

Ronald  Reagan.* 


DELAND  CHURCH  CELEBRATES 
100  YEARS 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
pleases  me  greatly  to  recognize  St. 
Peter's  Church  in  DeLand,  Fla.,  on  the 
occasion  of  its  100th  anniversary. 

This  church  has  grown  out  of  the 
need  for  four  Catholic  families  whose 
only  contact  with  their  church  was 
through  a  priest  who  would  travel  the 
70  miles  separating  these  families 
from  their  nearest  Catholic  Church  in 
order  to  say  mass  for  these  Christians. 

Perhaps  the  attached  article  from 
the  Little  Sentinel,  a  fine  newspaper 
in  my  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Florida,  can  assist  in  telling  this  mar- 
velous story  of  American  churchlore; 
certainly  a  message  filled  with  spiritu- 
al warmth.  I  am  very  proud  to  serve  a 
constituency  in  which  such  a  church 
serves  the  spiritual  needs  of  the 
people. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Little  Sentlnal,  Apr.  12,  19831 

DeLand  Church  Celebrates  100  Years 

(By  RlckTonyan) 

DeLand— One  hundred  years  ago,  four 
Roman  Catholic  families  lived  In  or  near  a 
small  railhead  community  on  the  St.  Johns 
River. 

The  Rev.  William  Kenny,  learning  of 
their  Isolation  from  a  church,  hitched  a 
horse  to  a  buggy  and  drove  about  70  miles 
from  St.  Augustine  to  serve  them. 

Since  there  was  no  church,  the  priest 
gathered  the  four  families  at  Falrview  Plan- 
tation, the  home  of  one  of  the  worshippers, 
and  celebrated  the  first  Mass  in  DeLand  on 
June  7,  1883. 

Over  the  last  100  years.  Catholic  families 
In  the  DeLand  area  have  grown  to  1.500. 
The  traveling  priest  has  been  succeeded  by 
a  sUff  of  resident  clergy.  Area  Catholics 
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now  may  go  to  Mass  any  day  In  the  1,000- 
seat  St.  Peter's  Church. 

During  the  years  of  growth.  St.  Peter's  pa- 
rishioners sent  their  sons  off  to  five  wars, 
withstood  the  anti-CathoUclsm  that  was 
rampant  In  the  nation  during  the  1920s  and 
adapted  to  worldwide  changes  In  the  struc- 
ture of  the  Mass  and  the  Ronu^  Catholic 
church. 

Still,  many  things  remain  unchanged  since 
Kenny  celebrated  that  first  Mass.  the  pa- 
rishioners say. 

The  church  Itself,  at  the  comer  of  New 
York  and  Delaware  avenues.  Is  a  few  blocks 
from  where  Falrview  Plantation  stood. 

Members  of  those  first  four  families  were 
business  leaders  in  early  DeLand,  helping  to 
build  the  commercial  life  of  west  Volusia 
County  while  trying  to  tend  to  a  variety  of 
community  spiritual  needs. 

St.  Peter's  parishioners  spent  their 
money,  time  and  effort  to  build  the  church, 
but  it  was  the  work  they  put  into  building 
the  community  that  has  kept  the  congrega- 
tion growing  for  the  past  100  years,  said  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Nolin.  pastor  for  the  last  11 
years. 

"It's  not  just  a  matter  of  construction," 
Nolin  said.  "The  parish  goes  out  to  the  com- 
munity. There's  so  much  community  activi- 
ty, that  nobody  knows  what  all  is  going  on." 
St.  Peter's  has  ministries  in  west  Volusia 
nursing  homes,  hospitals,  the  county  jail 
and  the  state  prison.  The  Rev.  Jose  Navarez 
travels  from  the  church  to  celebrate  Masses 
for  Hispanic  farm  workers  at  the  Trinity 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Seville. 

Nolin  said  he  believes  St.  Peter's  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  with  the  west  Volusia  commu- 
nity. 

"People  are  moving  In  continually,"  he 
said.  "The  influx  Is  heavier  this  year  than 
last." 

DeLand  area  Catholics  were  able  to  stop 
celebrating  Masses  in  their  homes  in  1884, 
when  a  chapel  that  seated  60  people  was 
built  near  the  spot  where  St.  Peter's  now 
stands. 

Parishioners  kept  enlarging  and  remodel- 
ing the  church  until  it  became  the  present, 
Spanish  style  building,  parish  historian 
Irene  Nardandrea  said. 

The  church  observed  Its  centennial 
Sunday,  when  Bishop  Thomas  J.  Grady,  of 
the  Diocese  of  Orlando,  assisted  by  former 
priests  of  the  parish,  celebrated  Mass.* 


NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PUBU- 
CATIONS  AND  RECORDS  COM- 
MISSION 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOi;SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 
•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  letter 
which  I  sent  to  my  colleague  from 
California.  Ed  Roybal.  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Treasury- 
Postal  Service— General  Government 
appropriations.  This  letter  describes 
the  importance  of  the  National  Histor- 
ical Publications  and  Records  Commis- 
sion in  making  available  documents  of 
special  significance  to  our  understand- 
ing of  American  history. 
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HOOSI  or  RiPRKSENTATIVES. 

Washington,  D.C.,  April  26,  1983. 

Hon.  ElDWARD  R.  ROYBAL, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Treasury- 
Postal  Service— General  Government, 
Capitol,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Ed:  I  wish  to  express  to  you  and  the 
Subcommittee  my  support  for  the  National 
Historical  ■  Publications  and  Records  Com- 
mission and  the  important  function  which  it 
fulfills  in  the  compilation  and  dissemination 
of  important  historical  documents. 

As  elected  Representatives,  we  are  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  ac- 
curate and  complete  historical  documents. 
It  is  from  recorded  history  that  we  learn 
from  the  experiences  of  our  predecessors 
and  strive  to  avoid  the  mistakes  of  the  past. 
The  National  Historical  Publications  and 
Records  Commission  (NHPRC)  is  providing 
all  Americans  with  access  to  previously  un- 
available historical  materials.  Projects  cur- 
rently being  supported  by  the  NHPRC  in- 
clude the  Pounding  Fathers  Papers,  INC 
(Adams.  Jefferson.  Franklin,  Madison, 
Washington),  the  Consortium  for  Documen- 
tary Projects  in  Women's  History  (Addams, 
Goldman,  Stanton- Anthony),  the  Afro- 
American  Editing  Consortium  (Black  Aboli- 
tionists. Douglass,  Garvey  and  Freedom  His- 
tory), the  Civil  War  Presidential  Papers 
(Davis,  Grant,  Johnson),  Soldier  Statesman 
of  Modem  America  (Eisenhower,  Marshall) 
and  Foundations  of  the  American  Constitu- 
tional System. 

In  light  of  these  important  contributions 
to  our  knowledge  of  American  history,  I  am 
strongly  in  support  of  the  appropriation  of 
$3,000,000  to  continue  the  work  of  the 
NHPRC.  The  Commission  has  maintained 
an  outstanding  track  record  for  gathering 
private  sector  support.  This  is  only  possible, 
however,  as  long  as  they  have  the  ability  to 
leverage  these  private  moneys  with  Federal 
funds.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  through 
this  nominal  Federal  contribution  we  will 
continue  to  recognize  the  outstanding  con- 
tribution which  the  Commission  makes  to 
our  understanding  of  American  History. 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity 
to  express  my  support  for  the  National  His- 
toric Publications  and  Records  Commission. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Frank  Horton.* 


RETURN  TO  GOLD? 
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HON.  VIN  WEBER 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1982. 

•  Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cato 
Institute  held  a  conference  in  January 
of  this  year  to  consider  the  search  for 
stable  money.  Invited  to  attend  this 
conference  were  some  of  the  Nation's 
leading  experts  on  monetary  policy. 

The  institute  has  recently  published 
in  its  monthly  Policy  Report  excerpts 
from  the  conference.  All  are  quite 
noteworthy  and  I  would  suggest  my 
colleagues  contact  the  institute  for  a 
copy  of  the  conference  report. 

One  excerpt  which  caught  my  atten- 
tion was  from  remarks  made  by  Alan 
Reynolds,  vice  president  and  chief 
economist  at  Polyconomi(»,  Inc.,  on 
the  historical  stability  of  money  under 
a  gold  standard. 
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I    would   commend    Mr.    Reynolds' 
comments  to  my  colleagues. 
Returning  to  Gold 
(By  Alan  Reynolds) 

The  current  period  is  by  no  means  the 
first  time  that  a  major  nation  has  attempt- 
ed to  maintain  the  value  of  the  unit  of  ac- 
count by  regulating  the  volume  of  some 
media  of  exchange.  The  United  States  was 
on  such  a  system  from  1776  to  1792,  for  ex- 
ample, and  again  from  1860  to  1878.  Britain 
used  managed  money  from  1797  until  1821. 
France  tried  it  before  Napoleon  and  again 
after  World  War  I. 

During  the  U.S.  Greenback  era.  William 
Graham  Sumner  wrote: 

"Nearly  every  nation  which  has  ever  used 
paper  money  has  fixed  its  amount,  and  set 
limits  which  it  has  solemnly  promised  again 
and  again  not  to  pass,  but  such  promises  are 
in  vain.  A  man  might  as  well  jump  off  a 
precipice  intending  to  stop  half  way  down. 
...  In  its  more  general  effects,  the  paper 
currency  with  a  fixed  limit  produces  a 
steady  advance  in  the  rate  of  interest,  and 
also  a  reduction  in  prices.  ...  If  we  had  a 
currency  of  st>ecie  value,  we  should  get  just 
as  much  as  we  need,  and  then  we  should 
know  how  much  that  is.  but  then.  too.  we 
should  no  longer  care." 

I  have  elsewhere  prepared  a  detailed  his- 
tory of  five  past  periods  of  chronic  mone- 
tary instability,  and  the  forces  that  very 
gradually  led  back  to  restoration  of  a  metal- 
lic standard.  Periods  of  fiat  money— those 
that  stopped  short  of  runaway  hyperinfla- 
tion—had several  features  in  common: 

A  return  to  gold  was  always  initiated 
during  the  deflationary  aftermath  of  a  rela- 
tively modem  inflation 

Government  budgets  were  an  acute  con- 
cern, usually  with  a  combination  of  deficits, 
growing  interest  expense,  and  tax  resist- 
ance. 

There  had  already  been  many  years  of  ex- 
perience in  trying  to  regulate  or  limit  the 
quantity  of  money. 

Interest  rates  were  always  historically 
high,  particularly  in  real  terms. 

The  immediate  results  of  returning  to 
gold  were  also  similar: 

Real  output  always  expanded  very  rapidly 
for  at  least  four  years,  thus  solving  the 
budgetary  programs. 

The  money  supply  grew  even  more  rapid- 
ly, usually  at  annual  rates  exceeding  10%. 

There  was  no  sustained  inflation  or  defla- 
tion. 

Interest  rates  were  always  reduced,  stock 
markets  always  rallied,  and  long-term  rates 
never  exceeded  5-6%. 

The  practical  answer  to  the  question  "why 
gold?"  is  that  it  always  works,  while  nothing 
else  ever  has.  The  burden  of  proof  is  not  on 
gold. 

The  more  abstract  case  for  gold  rests  on 
the  need  to  link  the  word  "dollar "  to  some- 
thing real,  something  of  reasonably  predict- 
able value.  Doing  so  reduces  information 
costs,  lengthens  time  horizons,  and 
strengthens  property  rights. 

The  case  for  gold  is  not  simply  a  way  of 
depressing  some  price  index— an  ordinary 
credit  crunch  can  do  that,  for  awhile.  In- 
stead, the  purpose  of  a  firm  monetary 
standard  is  to  utilize  money's  potential  for 
facilitating  economic  progress.  The  case  for 
gold  is  the  case  for  growth.* 
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ILUNOIS  AND  MICHIGAN  CANAL 
NATIONAL  HERITAGE  CORRI- 
DOR BILL 


HON.  WILLIAM  0.  LIPINSKl 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  UPINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  urge  all  Members  of  the 
House  to  work  for  the  speedy  passage 
of  H.R,  2014.  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal  National  Heritage  Corridor  bill, 
currently  pending  in  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  Heritage  Corridor  bill,  intro- 
duced by  my  esteemed  colleague  from 
Illinois.  Tom  Corcoran,  and  of  which  I 
am  an  original  cosponsor,  is  an  impor- 
tant  piece  of  legislation  for  Illinois 
and  a  new  and  daring  piece  of  legisla- 
tion for  the  country.  The  focus  of  the 
bill  is  twofold:  To  provide  the  frame- 
work for  enhancing  the  cultural  and 
natural  resources  of  this  historic  corri- 
dor while  at  the  same  time  making  it 
more  attractive  for  further  economic 
development.  The  bill  creates  a  unique 
national  designation,  called  a  Heritage 
Corridor,  which  requires  no  Federal 
role  in  land  acquisition  or  in  operation 
and  maintenance,  and  no  new  environ- 
mental or  access  restrictions.  Rather, 
a  Federal  commission  is  created  to  co- 
ordinate public  and  private  involve- 
ment in  the  implementation  of  the 
legislation. 

H.R.  2014  will  give  communities 
along  this  corridor  the  opportunity  to 
attract  new  business  and  industry,  as 
well  as  the  benefit  of  national  expo- 
sure as  a  historicaJ  landmark.  The 
Fifth  District  has  a  particular  interest 
in  this  legislation  since  the  part  of  the 
corridor  that  passes  through  Chicago 
and  its  suburbs,  and  the  fifth,  is  heavi- 
ly industrialized. 

The  bill  requires  only  a  modest 
outlay  by  the  Federal  Government 
($250,000  a  year  for  the  10-year  life  of 
the  commission)  and  its  involvement  is 
restricted  to  a  nominal  amount  of  ad- 
ministration. 

What  makes  this  bill  unique  is  the 
Heritage  Corridor  designation.  The  re- 
sponsibility falls  on  State,  l(x:al,  and 
private  concerns— primarily  the  busi- 
nesses and  communities  in  the  corri- 
dor—to carefully  balance  developmen- 
tal, environmental,  and  recreational 
concerns.  H.R.  2014  sets  an  example  of 
direct  local  cooperation  that  can  be 
followed  across  the  Nation. 

The  State  of  Illinois  General  Assem- 
bly deems  this  issue  to  be  so  important 
that  it  passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
No.  23,  introduced  by  Hon.  State  Sena- 
tor Leroy  Walter  Lemke,  which  today 
I  proudly  insert  into  the  Record, 
urging  the  passage  of  H.R.  2014  and 
the  concurrent  Senate  bill,  S.  746.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  heed  the 
advice  of  the  Illinois  General  Assem- 


bly and  pass  the  Illinois  and  Michigan 
Canal  National  Heritage  Corridor  bill. 

[State  of  Illinois,  Eighty-Third  General 

Assembly] 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  23 

Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  currently  considering  legislation 
which  would  protect  and  greatly  enhance 
the  beautiful  and  historic  Illinois  and 
Michigan  Canal;  and 

Whereas,  This  legislation  would  establish 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  National 
Heritage  Corridor,  thereby  creating  the  first 
nationally  designated  recreation  area  in  Illi- 
nois: and 

Whereas,  The  bill  creates  a  new  designa- 
tion in  the  National  Park  System  called  the 
Heritage  Corridor,  and  creates  a  Federal 
commission  to  coordinate  and  implement 
National  Park  Service  goals  in  areas  so  des- 
ignated: and 

Whereas,  This  concept,  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  termed  daring  and 
precedent-setting,  has  received  enthusiastic 
support  from  many  individuals  and  many 
Federal,  State  and  local  organizations; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  Senate  of  the  Eighty- 
Third  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois, the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring herein,  that  we  strongly  urge  members 
of  Congress  to  give  their  support  to  S-746 
and  H.R.  2014,  a  bill  which  would  establish 
the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  National 
Heritage  Corridor;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  pledge  to  give  our  full 
cooperation  in  the  administration  of  this 
legislation  if  it  is  enacted;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  preamble 
said  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  the  Illinois  Congressional  delega- 
tion.* 


NATIONAL  NURSING  HOME 
WEEK-THE  CHALLENGE  IN 
LONG-TERM  CARE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  new  YORK 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12.  1983 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  As  an  original  member 
of  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
Aging.  I  am  proud  to  join  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  noting  Na- 
tional Nursing  Home  Week.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  legislation  which  pro- 
vided for  this  special  celebration,  I  feel 
that  it  both  appropriate  and  timely 
that  we  take  time  out  to  recognize  the 
special  people  who  reside  in  long-term 
care  facilities  in  this  Nation. 

A  look  at  the  demographic  changes 
which  confront  this  Nation  today  and 
in  the  coming  decades  amply  demon- 
strate that  we  must  consider  funda- 
mental changes  in  our  health  care  sys- 
tems if  we  are  to  protect  these  vital 
services  for  all  elderly  Americaixs.  The 
over  65  population  is  growing  at  a  phe- 
nomenal rate  and  will  comprise  14  per- 
cent of  our  total  population  by  the 
year  2000.  By  2080,  there  will  be  more 
than  18  million  Americans  over  85, 
representing  24  percent  of  the  over  65 
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population.  The  combined  age  groups 
of  75-84  and  over  85,  which  are  now  40 
percent  of  our  older  population,  will 
represent  more  than  half  of  this  same 
age  group  by  the  year  2040.  In  all,  the 
numbers  bespeak  the  need. 

The  cost  of  health  care,  at  the  same 
time,  has  grown  at  a  dramatic  yet  dis- 
turbing rate.  Today,  only  5  percent  of 
all  older  Americans  reside  in  nursing 
homes— 1.5  million.  Their  percentage 
rises  with  age— with  one-quarter  of  the 
total  nursing  home  population  over  85. 
The  costs  of  such  care  now  run  $35,000 
per  bed,  which  does  not  even  account 
for  either  inflation  over  time  nor  the 
actual  costs  associated  with  providing 
the  health  care.  Thus,  we  have  a  grow- 
ing population  that  is  likely  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  demand  for  nursing  home 
care  which  is  sure  to  generate  in- 
creased costs. 

The  main  Federal  program  which 
pays  for  nursing  home  care,  medicaid, 
is  also  being  pressured  to  provide 
greater  numbers  of  services  to  expand 
the  range  of  options  of  care  for  the  el- 
derly. Medicaid  now  spends  approxi- 
mately $16  billion  annually  on  nursing 
home  care  which  represents  45  per- 
cent of  the  total  bill  while  medicare 
provide  about  2  percent  of  the  bill.  We 
must  work  to  insure  that  in  the 
coming  decades,  we  work  to  provide  a 
range  of  long-term  care  options  for 
the  elderly  so  that  nursing  homes  are 
not  the  only  choice  available  to  them 
for  health  care. 

Not  all  elderly  require— or  desire 
nursing  home  care.  Toward  that  end,  I 
have  introduced  legislation,  H.R.  76, 
which  would  provide  for  alternative  to 
such  care  by  giving  families  who  care 
for  their  elderly  relatives  in  the  home 
a  tax  break  of  up  to  $500  per  year. 
Most  studies  point  to  the  family  and 
the  home  as  the  preferred  method  of 
health  care  and  we  should  continue  to 
expand  community-based  health  care 
options  so  that  the  elderly  who  wish 
to  remain  in  the  community  should  be 
allowed— and  encouraged  to  do  so.  Tax 
credits  is  one  method  of  providing  for 
this. 

Nursing  homes  serve  a  vital  role  in 
the  health  care  needs  of  the  elderly 
and  we  should  remain  an  option— an 
affordable  one— for  all  these  services. 
This  week  is  the  appropriate  time  to 
recognize  the  special  needs  of  some  of 
the  most  frail  and  dependent  in  our 
society  who  reside  in  these  homes. 

In  addition  to  protecting  this  need, 
we  should  continue  to  demand  the 
highest  possible  safety  standards  for 
our  nursing  home  residents.  Toward 
that  end,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Services,  last  October,  con- 
ducted heaings  on  the  problem  toxici- 
ty in  nursing  home  fires.  Simply 
stated,  may  of  the  interior  compo- 
nents and  furnishings  of  are  not  sub- 
ject to  regulation  yet  when  such  fur- 
nishings are  exposed  to  heat,  due  to 
their  composition,  they  emit  deadly 
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toxic  fumes  which  are  especially  dan- 
gerous to  the  frail  and  dependent  el- 
derly in  nursing  homes.  As  a  result  of 
those  hearings,  I  have  introduced  leg- 
islation, H.R.  2806,  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  set  standards  in  this  area  for  nurs- 
ing homes  that  are  medicaid  and  medi- 
care certified.  The  most  dramatic  dem- 
onstration of  this  problem  was  the 
recent  jail  fire  in  Biloxi.  Miss.,  where  a 
number  of  inmates  died  from  such . 
toxic  smoke  inhalation.  The  jail  cells, 
lined  with  a  synthetic  padding,  became 
veritable  toxic  infernos  when  the  fire 
swept  through  the  facility.  The  mate- 
rials in  the  padding  are  quite  conunon 
in  nursing  homes,  such  as  mattresses 
and  mattress  covers.  A  safety  standard 
such  as  this  is  a  small,  but  significant 
step  toward  insuring  that  our  Nation's 
1.5  million  nursing  home  residents  can 
live  free  from  fear  or  such  tragedies. 

Related  to  this  point  is  my  contin- 
ued opposition  to  any  and  all  efforts 
to  weaken  existing  inspection  stand- 
ards in  those  nursing  homes  reim- 
bursed by  medicare  or  medicaid.  There 
were  efforts  in  the  previous  year  to 
relax  certain  of  these  requirements 
but  wisely  Congress  chose  not  to 
accept  this.  While  there  are  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  nursing  homes  which  operate 
in  a  safe  and  efficient  manner  in  this 
Nation  it  is  naive  to  assume  that  all  do 
or  all  would  maintain  this  standard 
were  it  not  for  regular  inspections. 

I  hope  that  in  the  coming  year  we 
will  focus  on  the  value  of  nursing 
homes  and  how  to  make  them  better 
values  for  our  Nation's  health  care 
dollar.* 


MAY  15,  THE  OFFICIAL  COM- 
MEMORATION DAY  OF  THE 
GREAT  FAMINE  IN  UKRAINE 
FOR  THE  STATE  OF  NEW 
JERSEY 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 
•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  inform  you  that  Thomas  H. 
Kean,  Governor  of  my  home  State  of 
New  Jersey,  has  proclaimed  Sunday, 
May  15,  the  official  commemoration 
day  of  the  Great  Famine  in  Ukraine 
for  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Governor  Kean 
and  members  of  the  Ukrainian-Ameri- 
can community  in  remembering  the 
heroes  and  martyrs  of  the  Ukrainian 
nation  during  this,  the  50th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  man-made  famine  in  the 
Ukraine. 

As  we  well  know,  on  January  22. 
1918,  the  Ukrainian  Central  Rada  in 
Kiev  proclaimed  the  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent state  of  the  Ukrainian 
people.  The  independence  of  this 
nation  was  emboldened  in  November 
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of  1918  by  the  addition  of  western 
Ukraine  to  the  new  United  Ukrainian 
Republic.  However  t  was  not  long 
before  the  armies  of  Communist 
Russia  invaded  the  newly  independent 
states.  The  Ukrainians  fought  3  years 
against  tremendous  odds  before  losing 
their  freedom  to  the  Russians. 

Because  of  the  fiercely  independent 
nature  of  the  Ukrainians,  the  rule  of 
Moscow  was  oppressive  from  the  very 
beginning.  In  1932-33.  Moscow  decided 
on  genocide  as  the  way  to  end  the  con- 
tinuing Ukrainian  dream  of  freedom. 
Because  the  people  of  the  Ukraine 
were  opposed  to  the  Communist 
method  of  enforced  collectivization  of 
farmland,  the  rulers  of  the  Soviet 
Union  created  a  famine  through  the 
policies  of  the  state  which  led  to  the 
death  of  over  7  million  Ukrainians. 
These  people  were  forced  to  suffer  the 
terrifying  death  of  slow  starvation. 
During  this  same  period,  thousands  of 
Ukrainian  leaders  were  executed  by 
direct  order  of  Moscow.  Other  Ukrain- 
ians did  their  best  to  dramatize  the 
plight  of  their  fellow  citizens  to  the 
Western  World. 

We  must  not  forget  the  valiant 
struggle  of  millions  of  Ukrainian  citi- 
zens to  overcome  devastation  of  this 
genocide.  The  50th  anniversary  of  the 
famine  of  1932-33  is  a  time  for  reflect- 
ing on  both  the  spirit  of  man  that 
allows  him  to  weather  the  worst  adver- 
sity and  that  part  of  man  that  allows 
such  cruelty  toward  his  fellow  man. 

It  is  important  that  we  keep  these 
memories  alive.  In  this  regard  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  work  of  The 
Ukrainian  Weekly.  This  newspaper  of 
the  Ukrainian-American  community  is 
located  in  my  district  in  Jersey  City. 
N.J.  Its  editor.  Roma  Sochan 
Hadzewycz,  associate  editor,  George 
Bohdan  Zarycky,  and  assistant  editor, 
Marta  Kolomayets,  do  an  excellent  job 
of  keeping  the  flame  of  freedom  for 
the  Ukraine  alive.  They  make  all 
Americans  aware  of  the  importance  of 
the  freedom  we  have.  They  have  been 
very  important  to  the  community  in 
the  commemoration  of  this  anniversa- 
ry.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 


JMI 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10,  1983 

•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Madam  Speaker, 
today  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a  vital 
sector  of  our  Nation's  economy:  small 
business.  As  a  small  businessman 
myself  for  many  years,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  throughout  our  coun- 
try's history,  small  business  has  been 
at  the  heart  of  American  enterprise. 
In  colonial  days,  nearly  all  businesses 
fell    into    this    category,    from    the 
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Yankee  traders  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  South. 

Prom  these  roots  sprang  an  expand- 
ing, vibrant  economy.  Small  business 
became  synonymous  with  the  Ameri- 
can dream.  Intelligent,  ambitious 
people  succeeded  in  business  because 
of  our  expanding  domestic  and  foreign 
markets.  Horatio  Alger  stories,  though 
based  on  myth,  were  popular  because 
there  actually  were  those  who  went 
"from  rags  to  riches"  using  small  busi- 
ness as  a  vehicle  for  prosperity. 

Small  business  also  fosters  another 
American  ideal:  independence.  As  in 
the  past,  small  businessmen  of  today 
are  self-reliant,  basing  their  decisions 
on  direct  contact  with  their  customers 
and  suppliers. 

From  successful  small  businesses 
sprang  the  large  companies  of  the  in- 
dustrial revolution.  Since  that  time, 
small  business  has  been  a  source  for 
large  industries.  Today,  it  plays  a  sig- 
nificant role  in  the  explosion  of  high 
technology.  Flexibility,  focus,  and  an 
innovative  spirit,  among  other  virtues, 
have  ideally  suited  small  business  to 
participate  in  our  current  shift  in  in- 
dustrial policy.  It  is  from  small  compa- 
nies that  new  corporate  leaders  such 
as  Xerox,  Polaroid.  Texas  Instru- 
ments, and  Fairchild  Semiconductor 
have  emerged. 

As  small  business  continues  to  adapt 
to  the  changing  ecomomic  climate  of 
the  1980's.  it  has  special  needs  that 
Congress  should  keep  in  mind.  First  of 
all,  we  need  a  stable  economy.  The  re- 
cession has  hit  small  businesses  par- 
ticularly hard  because  they  have  fewer 
resources  upon  which  to  draw.  Avail- 
ability of  capital  at  reasonable  interest 
rates  is  another  key  factor  for  prosper- 
ity in  the  small  business  sector  of  the 
economy.  Without  ready  sources  of 
capital,  it  is  impossible  for  businesses 
to  invest  in  plant  expansion  and  new 
equipment  or  research  and  develop- 
ment. Curtailing  reinvestment  leads  to 
inefficiency  and  loss  of  a  competitive 
edge.  Inflation  is  the  factor  that  exac- 
erbated instabilities  in  the  economy 
and  drives  up  interest  rates.  Congress 
has  made  positive  efforts  to  combat 
these  economic  ills;  however,  there  is 
still  much  to  be  accomplished. 

More  directly,  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  should  continue  to 
foster  policies  that  encourage  small 
business.  For  example.  Government 
regulations  should  be  constantly  re- 
viewed, updated,  and  minimized  to  en- 
hance the  flow  of  commerce,  not  re- 
strict it.  Tax  incentives,  such  as  those 
included  in  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act,  and  incentives  in  research 
and  development  funding  should  also 
be  incorporated  into  future  tax  legisla- 
tion. 

In  these  ways.  Government  can  pro- 
vide an  invaluable  service  to  small 
business  so  that  this  vital  sector  of  the 
economy  can  continue  to  serve  us  as 
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individuals  and  add  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole.* 


BANKRUPTCY  REFORM  NEEDED 
TO  PROTECT  FISHERMAN 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  reintroducing  legislation 
today  which  would  correct  an  inequity 
in  the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Code  which 
has  unfairly  penalized  U.S.  fishermen. 
This  legislation  would  simply  provide 
fishermen  with  a  degree  of  protection 
in  bankruptcy  cases  filed  by  fish  proc- 
essing firms  and  would  close  a  loop- 
hole in  the  law  which  has  allowed  a 
few  processing  firms  to  avoid  paying 
millions  of  dollars  owed  to  fishermen. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  in  Alaska,  as  elsewhere,  the  vast 
majority  of  processing  firms  are  ethi- 
cal and  follow  good  business  practices. 
Such  firms  realize  that  the  long  run 
survival  of  both  fishermen  and  proces- 
sors depends  to  a  large  degree  on  both 
parties  being  treated  fairly.  This  is 
particularly  true  during  difficult  eco' 
nomic  times  and  fluctuating  markets. 
Passage  of  this  legislation  will  not 
hinder  these  businesses  acting  in  good 
faith.  It  is  designed  merely  to  close  a 
loophole  in  the  law  and  provide  fisher- 
men with  some  protection  against 
firms  which  would  seek  short  term 
gain  at  their  expense  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  status  as  unsecured  credi- 
tors. 

Under  current  law,  fishermen  are 
treated  as  ordinary  creditors  of  fish 
processors  and  are  not  entitled  to 
proecutions  given  secured  creditors  or 
employees  of  the  bankrupt  firms.  Al- 
though secured  creditors  and  employ- 
ees are  not  guaranteed  repayment 
under  the  bankruptcy  law,  they  are 
entitled  to  priority  in  payment  of 
debts  to  be  discharged  in  bankruptcy 
proceedings.  Priority  is  given  to  these 
parties  in  recognition  of  their  special 
relationship  to  the  debtor  and  their 
justified  reliance  debts  will  be  repaid. 

This  legislation  would  amend  title  11 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Code  to  provide 
that  priority  shall  be  given  to  unse- 
cured claims  of  fishermen.  The  change 
in  the  law  would  bring  it  into  compli- 
auice  with  many  State  laws  which  treat 
fishermen  as  labor  for  purposes  of 
filing  materialman  liens.  Also,  the 
code  amendment  would  help  empha- 
size to  new  and  reorganizing  firms 
that  commitments  made  to  fishermen 
are  just  as  important  as  those  made  to 
other  creditors. 

The  change  in  Federal  law  is  neces- 
sary because  a  few  firms  have  taken 
advantage  of  Federal  law  by  inducing 
fishermen  to  rely  on  payments  being 
honored  and  then  obtaining  protection 
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from  the  Bankruptcy  Code  to  dis- 
charge those  debts  which  were  lawful- 
ly owed.  Secured  creditors,  assured  pri- 
ority under  the  code,  are  protected,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  being  entitled  to 
priority  as  the  assets  of  the  bankrupt 
firm  are  liquidated.  However,  fisher- 
men, with  no  priority,  are  often  left 
without  any  payment  on  the  dollar 
and  without  any  recourse  or  legal 
method  of  receiving  payment. 

The  continuing  recession  in  the  fish- 
ing industry  dramatizes  how  vulnera- 
ble fishermen  are  under  current  bank- 
ruptcy law.  Witness,  for  example,  the 
tuna  industry  which  is  experiencing  its 
worst  economic  crisis  in  20  years.  Can- 
neries are  being  closed  or  are  operat- 
ing on  reduced  schedules.  Vessels  are 
sitting  at  their  moorings  holding  their 
fish  aboard  until  the  canneries  unload 
them.  Fishermen  are  facing  both  seri- 
ous losses  and  considerable  financial 
uncertainty,  as  are  several  tuna  proc- 
essors. Furthermore,  several  of  the 
processing  plants  have  shifted  from 
paying  the  fishermen  upon  delivery  of 
the  fish  to  paying  when  the  tuna  is  ac- 
tually canned.  This  means  that  after 
delivery  and  until  actual  canning  a 
fisherman  is  vulnerable  to  a  bankrupt- 
cy petition.  Since  current  law  makes 
them  ordinary  creditors,  fishermens' 
claims  are  not  given  any  priority  what- 
soever in  a  bankruptcy  preceeding. 

In  my  State  of  Alaska,  there  have 
been  instances  in  which  fishermen 
have  been  left  unpaid  for  a  year's 
work  when  a  processor  went  bankrupt. 
One  bankruptcy  in  1981  left  over  200 
fishermen  with  unpaid  debts  totaling 
nearly  $2  million.  Another  bankruptcy 
in  1979  left  300  fishermen  with  unpaid 
debts  totaling  $2.5  million.  There  is 
little  chance  that  these  fishermen  will 
ever  receive  any  payments  on  the 
debts  owed. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrent  theme  of  some  of  the 
bankruptcies  in  the  industry.  There 
have  been  cases  in  which  some  firms 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  unse- 
cured position  of  fishermen.  Typically, 
fishermen  have  been  induced  to  rely 
on  payments  when  proper  initial  pay- 
ments have  been  made  early  in  the 
fishing  season.  Later,  revenues  from 
product  sales  or  loans  are  diverted  to 
disproportionately  pay  loans  and  debts 
to  secured  creditors  since  these  credi- 
tors are  more  important  to  the  opera- 
tor, especially  if  the  firm  plans  to  seek 
additional  financing.  While  these  reve- 
nues are  being  diverted  to  other  credi- 
tors, the  fishermen  are  typically  told 
not  to  worry,  that  the  firm  is  experi- 
encing only  temporary  cash  flow  prob- 
lem^ By  the  end  of  the  season,  se- 
cureo-creditors  will  have  received  the 
largest  portion  of  sales  revenues,  while 
fishermen  will  have  the  highest  levels 
of  unpaid  debt.  If  a  bankruptcy  peti- 
tion is  filed,  the  secured  creditors  have 
priority  and  some  assurance  of  pay- 
ment while  fishermen,  without  priori- 
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ty  and  without  legal  recourse,  may 
never  be  paid. 

I  believe  that  fishermen  should  be 
entitled  to  more  equitable  treatment 
under  the  law.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  the  fishing  industry,  fishermen 
have  traditionally  relied  on  informal 
business  dealings  in  selling  fish  for 
processing.  Most  fishermen  rely  on 
payments  from  processors  as  the  sole 
source  of  income  and  may  sell  their 
entire  yearly  catch  to  one  processor. 
Trust  and  reliance  on  payment  are  es- 
sential elements  of  this  industry.  I  be- 
lieve the  special  relationship  between 
a  fisherman  and  a  fish  processor  quali- 
fies the  fisherman  for  priority  creditor 
status  in  any  bankruptcy  proceedings 
involving  a  fish  processor.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  this  legislation  their 
prompt  and  favorable  consideration.* 


SMALL  BUSINESSES  ARE  VITAL 
TO  OUR  NATIONS  ECONOMIC 
FUTURE 
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We  need  a  healthy,  sound  small 
business  community  in  this  country. 
And  the  durability  of  the  economic  re- 
covery that  is  now  beginning  to  raise 
its  head  will  depend  to  a  large  extent 
on  the  economic  health  of  our  small 
businesses.  Congress  must  continue  to 
help  small  businessmen  everywhere— 
by  reducing  the  deficit  and  lowering 
interest  rates,  eliminating  burdensome 
Government  regulations  and  redtape, 
and  cutting  unfair  taxes— if  we  desire 
to  see  our  country  pull  out  of  this  re- 
cession and  get  back  on  its  feet  for 
good. 

I  am  committed  to  doing  all  I  can  to 
help  small  businessmen  in  Kentucky's 
Fifth  District  and  all  across  America 
prosper.  And  during  this  "National 
Small  Business  Week,"  I  invite  my 
fellow  Members  of  Congress  to  join 
with  me  in  working  to  create  a  climate 
in  which  small  businesses  can  continue 
to  play  such  a  key  role  in  the  econom- 
ic life  of  this  Nation.* 


HON.  HAROLD  ROGERS 

OF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1983 

*  Mr.  ROGERS.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
President  has  designated  the  week  of 
May  9  to  May  13  as  "National  Small 
Business  Week."  and  I  am  thankful 
that  we  are  finally  giving  our  small 
businessmen  and  women  the  recogni- 
tion they  deserve. 

Few  people  realize  just  how  impor- 
tant small  businesses  are  to  our  Na- 
tion's economy.  A  quick  look  at  some 
numbers  clearly  shows  that  small  busi- 
nesses form  the  backbone  of  our  Na- 
tion's economy:  95  percent  of  all  busi- 
nesses in  the  United  States  are  small 
businesses;  over  80  percent  of  all  new 
jobs  created  in  the  private  sector  are 
created  by  small  businesses;  the  14 
million  small  and  independent  busi- 
nesses in  America  employ  almost  60 
percent  of  all  private-sector  jobs  and 
support  more  than  100  million  people 
across  the  country;  and  small  business- 
es are  responsible  for  more  than  half 
of  all  the  innovations  and  new  tech- 
nologies in  this  country. 

Small  businesses  are  even  more  vital 
to  the  economy  of  the  rural  Kentucky 
district  that  I  am  privileged  to  repre- 
sent, because  in  Kentucky's  Fifth  Dis- 
trict, practically  all  of  our  businesses 
are  small  businesses. 

But  small  businessmen  are  more 
than  just  key  sources  of  jobs  and  inno- 
vation; they  embody  that  hardwork- 
ing, entrepreneurial  spirit  that  made 
our  Nation's  economy  the  strongest  in 
the  world  over  the  past  200  years. 
Small  businessmen  took  the  risks  in- 
herent in  starting  out  on  their  own, 
knowing  that  in  our  free-market  econ- 
omy, they  would  also  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  their  labors  if  their  venture  turned 
out  to  be  successful. 


CHARITABLE  ORGANIZATION 
INCOME 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

*  Mr.  DORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  clarify  con- 
gressional intent  regarding  the  tax 
status  of  income  received  by  charitable 
organizations  through  games  of 
chance.  This  legislation  would  exempt 
income  derived  by  charitable  organiza- 
tions through  games  of  chance  from 
the  tax  imposed  on  unrelated  business 
income;  this  exemption  would  apply 
only  to  income  derived  from  those 
games  of  chance  which  are  not  ordi- 
narily carried  out  on  a  commercial 
basis  and  which  do  not  violate  any 
State  or  local  law. 

The  background  for  this  legislation 
is  straightforward. 

Under  a  1981  State  law.  North 
Dakota  permits  charitable  organiza- 
tions to  conduct  games  of  chance  and 
to  use  the  revenue  from  those  games 
for  charitable  purposes.  In  June  1982. 
the  District  Director  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  St.  Paul.  Minn., 
issued  a  letter  indicating  that  the  reve- 
nue generated  from  the  gaming  activi- 
ty is  subject  to  Federal  tax  under  the 
unrelated  business  taxable  income  pro- 
vision of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
As  we  know,  in  1950,  Congress  enacted 
the  unrelated  business  income  provi- 
sion to  prevent  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions from  competing  unfairly  with 
taxpaying,  for-profit  businesses.  Then, 
last  December,  the  Senate  adopted, 
and  the  House  conferees  agreed  to,  an 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  year  1983 
continuing  resolution  that  prohibits 
the  IRS  from  taxing  the  proceeds  re- 
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celved  by  charitable  organizations  in 
North  Dakota  from  games  of  chance. 

The  key  issue  In  this  legislation  is 
whether  tax-exempt,  charitable  orga- 
nizations in  North  Dakota  are  compet- 
ing with  taxable,  for-profit  businesses 
in  conducting  games  of  chance.  If  they 
are,  then  chances  are  they  should  be 
subject  to  the  unrelated  business 
income  tax  provisions.  But,  they  are 
not.  North  Dakota  does  not  permit 
for-profit  gambling  operations.  Conse- 
quently, the  rationale  for  the  unrelat- 
ed business  income  provision— to  pre- 
vent unfair  competition— does  not 
apply  to  this  situation  in  North 
Dakota. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  unrelat- 
ed business  income  provision  in  1950  it 
was  looking  at  fairness.  The  purpose 
of  the  provision  was  to  prevent  tax- 
exempt  organizations  from  competing 
unfairly  with  taxpaying  businesses. 
Congress  wanted  to  put  tax-exempt  or- 
ganizations on  the  same  footing  as  pri- 
vate businesses  when  they  are  engaged 
in  the  same  revenue-producing  activi- 
ties. Congress  was  not  trying  to  de- 
prive tax-exempt  organizations  of 
funds,  or  to  foreclose  to  them  a  source 
of  funds. 

Thus,  when  there  is  no  competition, 
the  policy  and  purpose  of  the  outside 
income  provisions  are  irrelevant.  This 
is  the  case  in  North  Dakota,  for  North 
Dakota  law  explicitly  reserves  the  op- 
eration of  games  of  chance  to  tax- 
exempt  organizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  exemption  envi- 
sioned in  this  legislation  is  very  limit- 
ed. It  is  designed  to  enhance  the 
worthwhile  goals  of  charitable  organi- 
zations that  operate  under  laws  such 
as  those  in  North  Dakota.  It  is  intend- 
ed to  clarify  for  the  IRS  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  as  spelled  out  in  the 
fiscal  year  1983  continuing  resolution. 
Finally,  it  is  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  the  unrelated  business  income 
statute  enacted  by  the  Congress  in 
19S0.« 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 


HON.  BOBBI  FIEDLER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1983 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
economic  health  of  the  small  business 
sector  has  been  sorely  tested  this  year. 
The  recession  has  demanded  a  new 
spirit  of  management  that  is  increas- 
ingly concerned  about  productivity, 
quality  and  efficiency.  We  have  seen 
companies  pare  down  and  provide  a 
wide  range  of  employee  incentives  and 
rewards  that  show  management's  com- 
mitment to  excellence,  consumer  con- 
fidence and  employee  satisfaction.  The 
learning  experience  has  been  expen- 
sive but  lasting  and  long-term  results 
will  provide  an  attractive  payoff.  Opti- 
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mism  and  confidence  is  spilling  over 
into  the  college  campuses  as  hundreds 
of  young  entrepreneurs  are  forming 
innovative  and  lucrative  business. 

I  am  encouraged  by  Congress  atten- 
tiveness  and  recognition  of  the  needs 
of  our  small  businesses.  With  small 
business  accounting  for  38  percent  of 
the  Nation's  gross  national  product, 
producing  twice  as  many  innovations 
per  employee  as  larger  firms,  and  con- 
tributing two  out  of  three  new  jobs, 
our  action  to  preserve  opportunities 
for  small  business  is  required. 

Great  strides  have  already  been 
taken  through  recent  legislation.  The 
Small  Business  Innovation  Develop- 
ment Act  went  into  effect  on  October 
1,  1982.  The  new  program,  directing  a 
fixed  percentage  of  research  and  de- 
velopment awards  to  small  business 
will  stimulate  technological  innova- 
tion, encourage  small  science  and  high 
technology  firms  to  participate  in 
Government  funded  research  and  pro- 
vide incentives  for  the  conversion  of 
research  results  into  commercial  appli- 
cations. The  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration estimates  that  up  to  $45  mil- 
lion will  be  awarded  to  small  business 
innovation  research  in  fiscal  year  1983 
and  that  this  figure  will  increase  ten- 
fold in  1987. 

Federal  procurement  of  goods  and 
services  is  a  $110  billion-a-year  busi- 
ness involving  one-fifth  of  the  Federal 
budget.  While  small  business  accounts 
for  38  percent  of  our  gross  national 
product,  they  receive  only  about  25 
percent  of  these  procurement  con- 
tracts. Although  Federal  contract  op- 
portunities are  required  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily,  adherence  to  the  rule  has  not 
been  constant  and  small  business  have 
experienced  difficulty  in  monitoring 
the  publication  process  and  preparing 
a  bid  in  such  arbitrary  circumstances. 
Hopefully,  our  action  to  increase  this 
notice  to  a  45-day  period  will  rectify 
the  situation. 

Passage  of  the  export  trading  com- 
panies legislation  was  a  big  step  in 
opening  up  foreign  markets  to  small 
and  medium  sized  businesses.  Export 
trading  companies  are  expected  to  in- 
crease U.S.  GNP  by  $27  to  $55  billion, 
create  320,000  to  640.000  new  jobs,  and 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit  by  $11  to 
$22  billion  by  1985.  Small  business  pro- 
duces only  16  percent  of  all  export 
sales.  Lack  of  information,  finances  or 
resources  and  complex  laws  and  regu- 
lations have  discouraged  many  small 
and  medium-sized  firms  from  expand- 
ing their  enterprises  through  foreign 
trade.  Export  trading  companies  will 
reduce  many  of  the  risks  involved  in 
entering  foreign  markets. 

The  Presidential  Task  Force  on  Reg- 
ulatory Relief  has  lightened  the  regu- 
latory load  on  small  businesses,  which 
imposes  an  enormous  burden  on  small 
business.  A  1978  SBA  study  revealed 
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that  paperwork  burdens  alone  cost 
small  business  $12.7  billion  per  year. 

Much  has  been  done  and  much  re- 
mains to  be  done  to  provide  the  incen- 
tives and  opportunities  for  small  busi- 
ness to  reach  its  full  potential  in  the 
economic  growth  of  our  country. 

Dun  &  Bradstreet  has  estimated  a 
2.7-percent  gain  in  total  U.S.  employ- 
ment this  year.  That  is  about  2.5  mil- 
lion jobs,  coming  mainly  from  small 
business.  I  have  introduced  legislation 
providing  a  tax  credit  for  a  portion  of 
a  salary  paid  to  a  new.  long-term  un- 
employed individual.  This  would 
create  even  more  jobs  while  at  the 
same  time  directly  reducing  the 
number  of  unemployed. 

Clearly,  small  business  is  a  vital 
factor  in  our  future  economic  growth. 
Congress  is  now  faced  with  the  chal- 
lenge of  continuing  to  facilitate  that 
growth.  That  is  why  I  am  pleased  to 
voice  my  admiration  for  American 
small  business,  and  promise  my  sup- 
port for  efforts  in  their  behalf.* 


PREJUDICE  NO  REGIONAL 
MATTER 


THE  PASSING  OF  ALICE  ALLISON 
DUNNIGAN 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KENTtJCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
State  of  Kentucky— and  this  country- 
lost  one  of  its  truly  great  pioneers 
with  the  recent  passing  of  Alice  Alli- 
son Dunnigan. 

Mrs.  Dunnigan  was  a  fascinating 
woman  whose  achievements  and  ac- 
complishments during  her  life  were 
the  stuff  of  which  legends  are  made. 

The  daughter  of  a  poor  southern 
farmer,  she  began  her  professional 
career  as  a  teacher  in  a  one-room  rural 
schoolhouse  in  Kentucky.  She  taught 
school  for  18  years  before  moving  to 
Washington  where  she  later  became 
one  of  the  leading  journalists  in  the 
Nation  and  the  first  Negro  woman 
journalist  to  receive  White  House  ac- 
creditation. 

Mrs.  Dunnigan  worked  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  several  Presidents  and 
was  the  recipient  of  more  than  50 
awards  in  her  lifetime  for  her  work  in 
journalism,  civil  rights,  equal  employ- 
ment, and  youth  activities. 

In  her  later  years,  she  wrote  her 
memoirs.  "A  Black  Woman's  Experi- 
ence From  School  House  to  White 
House"  which  was  first  published  in 
1974.  She  later  wrote  "A  Fascinating 
Story  of  Black  Kentuckians:  Their 
Heritage  and  Tradition." 

Alice  A.  Dunnigan  was  a  great  Amer- 
ican and  a  great  Kentuckian  and  she 
will  be  remembered  by  all  who  knew 
her  for  her  contributions  to  society 
and  her  zeal  for  life.* 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD.  JR. 

or  KUITUCKY 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  feature  article  appeared  on 
April  19.  1983.  in  the  Paducah  Sun, 
4  Paducah.  Ky..  written  by  one  of  my 
constituents.  Berry  Craig,  an  outstand- 
ing Sun  staff  writer.  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  Craig's  ex- 
cellent comments  about  the  recent 
mayor's  election  in  Chicago. 
His  article  follows: 

[From  the  Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun,  Apr.  19. 
19831 

Prejudice  No  Reciohal  Matfer 

(By  Berry  Craig) 

The  Chicago  mayor's  election,  in  which 
race  was  an  \ig\y  issue,  reminded  me  of  a 
self-styled  Chicago  liberal  I  met  on  an  air- 
plane trip. 

She  talked  at  length  about  racial  preju- 
dice as  if  it  were  exclusively  Southern. 

Her  hometown  has  just  finished  one  of 
the  dirtiest  political  campaigns  in  its  histo- 
ry. 

Harold  Washington,  a  blacli  man,  won  in  a 
cliffhanger— after  being  targeted  with  a  bar- 
rage of  racial  slurs,  including  anti-black 
campaign  buttons  and  bumpersticliers. 

The  election  was  called  the  most  overtly 
racist  since  George  Wallace's  presidential 
campaign  of  1968. 

The  meanness  of  it  proves  that  despite 
protestations  of  some  holier-than-thou 
Northerners,  prejudice  is  found  above  the 
Mason  Dixon  Line.  too. 

Indeed,  the  late  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
said  he  had  never  seen  such  racial  hatred 
and  hostility  as  that  which  he  encountered 
in  Chicago  in  1966. 

This  is  not  to  miminize  Southern  preju- 
dice: slavery,  Jim  Crow,  lynchings  and  beat- 
ings of  blacl(s. 

However,  the  Chicago  election  again  ex- 
plodes a  notion  long-cherished  by  some 
Northerners:  that  bigots  live  only  in  the 
South. 

I  am  sure  Washington  would  agree  that  it 
is  unfair  and  wrong  to  say  everybody  who 
voted  for  his  Republican  opponent,  Bernard 
E^pton,  did  so  out  of  racism. 

However,  much  of  Epton's  suptx)rt  came 
from  white  Democrats  whose  past  voting  be- 
havior has  made  other  Democrats  shoo-ins 
in  Chicago,  long  a  Democratic  stronghold. 

Too,  while  Epton  claimed  he  wasn't  after 
the  racist  vote,  one  of  his  campaign  slogans 
was  widely  interpreted  as  having  anti-black 
undertones. 

And  throughout  the  campaign,  there  was 
a  flood  of  media  reports  of  Chicago  whites 
saying  openly  they  were  against  Washing- 
ton because  he  is  black  and  for  Epton  be- 
cause he  is  white. 

It's  sad  that  so  many  Americans  still  can't 
Judge  a  political  candidate  on  the  basis  of 
what  he  thinks,  says  and  does  instead  of  on 
the  color  of  his  skin. 

That's  not  to  minimize  the  major  strides 
that  have  been  made  toward  lessening  racial 
discrimination,  strides  made  possible  by  fed- 
eral legislation  and  changing  attitudes. 

Now  there  are  223  black  mayors,  many  in 
the  South. 
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still,  the  virulent  racism  directed  against 
Washington— it  included  an  angry  white 
crowd  jeering  him  away  from  a  church- 
shows  that  we've  got  a  long  way  to  go  in 
eradicating  the  civil  wrong  of  bigotry. 

The  Chicago  bigots  could  take  a  lesson 
from  something  I  witnessed  in  western  Ken- 
tucky a  while  back. 

I  mean  to  include  the  white  "liberal"  who 
also  bemoaned  the  breakdown  of  "ethnic  in- 
tegrity" in  her  neighborhood.  She  meant 
blacks  moving  in. 

What  I  saw  was  at  Carlisle  County  High 
School  during  the  welcome  home  celebra- 
tion for  the  now  famous  boys'  basketball 
team. 

Senior  standout  Phillip  Hall  was  an  im- 
promptu emcee  who  introduced  his  team- 
mates. 

Hall— blinking  back  tears— said  fellow 
senior  star  Keith  York  was  like  a  brother  to 
him. 

They  embraced  each  other.  All  the  cheer- 
leaders hugged  Hall. 

Phillip  Hall  is  black.  York  and  the  cheer- 
leaders are  white. 

It's  too  bad  some  adults  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mason-Dixon  Line  can't  get  past  skin 
color  like  those  young  Carlisle  countians 
did.* 


PRODUCTIVITY  INCENTIVE  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERLING 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  introducing  legislation  today  to  en- 
courage better  labor-management  rela- 
tions in  our  country  and  greater  pro- 
ductivity improvement. 

Under  the  prevailing  wage  system  in 
this  country,  employees  often  feel  that 
they  have  little  stake  in  the  company's 
performance.  Wages  usually  bear  no 
direct  relationship  to  productivity  or 
company  earnings,  and  companies  usu- 
ally adjust  to  downturns  in  the  busi- 
ness cycle  by  laying  employees  off.  As 
a  result,  workers  perceive  their  pay  in- 
creases as  being  independent  of  the 
company's  profitability.  This  wage 
structure  gives  them  little  incentive  to 
use  their  ingenuity  to  help  their  com- 
pany l>ecome  more  profitable  by  cut- 
ting costs  and  increasing  productivity. 

This  kind  of  wage  structure  also  em- 
phasizes the  divergence  rather  than 
the  community  of  interest  between 
employer  and  employe  and  thereby 
contributes  greatly  to  the  deep  antag- 
onism that  is  characteristic  of  labor- 
management  relations  in  the  United 
States.  Our  country  can  no  longer 
afford  such  antagonism  if  it  is  to 
remain  competitive  in  the  new  eco- 
nomic order. 

My  bill  would  encourage  employers 
and  employees  to  adopt  a  base  wage 
and  a  bonus  determined  by  reference 
to  company  profits  or  cost  savings, 
with  the  bonus  comprising  up  to  a 
third  of  the  employee's  annual  com- 
pensation. To  offset  any  additional 
cost  associated  with  establishing  and 
running  this  new  wage  system,  em- 
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ployers  would  receive  a  tax  credit 
equal  to  10  percent  of  the  bonus  in  the 
first  year  of  operation.  5  percent  the 
second  year,  and  3  percent  the  third. 

The  bill  would  give  workers  an  in-  • 
centive  to  be  more  cost  and  productivi- 
ty conscious,  since  their  pay  would 
depend  to  a  degree  on  the  earnings  of 
the  company  or  increases  in  productiv- 
ity. To  the  extent  that  profit  sharing 
is  adopted,  the  system  would  afford 
the  company  a  means  of  adjusting  its 
labor  costs  to  meet  adverse  changes  in 
the  business  cycle  without  cutting  the 
workers'  weekly  pay  or  resorting  to 
layoffs.  The  resulting  job  security 
cannot  help  but  produce  greater  feel- 
ings of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployees and  better  employer-employee 
relations. 

This  bill  is  not  a  cure-all  for  our 
country's  economic  problems,  but  it 
should  help  improve  job  security  as 
well  as  productivity.  Many  other 
changes  must  accompany  the  type  of 
wage  restructuring  which  I  am  advo- 
cating if  we  are  to  reverse  our  poor 
productivity  growth  in  recent  years. 
Productivity  is  a  root  cause  of  our 
country's  economic  problems.  If  we 
concentrate  simply  on  dividing  up  a  di- 
minishing pie,  we  will  all  be  losers.  In- 
stead, we  must  concentrate  on  enlarg- 
ing the  pie  by  examining  policies  and 
practices  which  hinder  productivity 
improvement.* 


CAROL  CLOER  TAKES  LOTS  OF 
ENERGY  TO  POUCE  BOARD 


HON.  BILL  RICHARDSON 

OF  NEW  MEXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  draw  my  colleagues  attention 
to  an  article  entitled  "San  Juan's 
Carol  Cloer  Takes  Lots  of  Energy  to 
Police  Board."  which  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Albuquerque  Journal,  a 
daily  newspaper  in  my  district. 

Carol  Cloer  is  a  woman  of  many  out- 
standing achievements.  Just  recently 
she  was  the  first  woman  to  be  appoint- 
ed to  the  New  Mexico  State  Police 
Board. 

She  is  the  mother  of  three  daugh- 
ters and  is  politically  active.  In  the 
near  future  she  will  start  work  on  her 
doctorate  in  education  administration 
at  the  University  of  New  Mexico.  She 
and  her  husband  also  operate  a  96- 
acre  ranch.  In  addition  to  these  activi- 
ties, Mrs.  Cloer  holds  a  full  time  job  as 
curriculum  director  for  secondary  and 
special  education  programs  with  the 
Bloomf  ield  School  District. 

Mrs.  Cloer  is  truly  an  inspiration  to 
women  throughout  New  Mexico.  Her 
energies  and  talents  serve  as  a  shining 
example  for  others  to  follow  and  her 
many  achievements  are  properly  noted 
in  this  wonderful  article.  I  hope  my 
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colleagues  will  take  the  time  to  read 
this  thoughtful  piece: 

Sam  Juan's  Carol  Cloer  Takes  Lots  op 

ElmntGY  TO  Poucz  Board 

(By  Val  Cooper) 

Fasmington.— The  statuesque  redhead 
Jumped  upon  a  chair,  cupped  her  hands  to 
her  well-shaped  mouth  and  shouted,  "All 
the  Toney  Anaya  supporters  over  here  .  .  . 
Anaya  backers  right  here." 

Once  her  flock  had  gathered  in  a  comer 
of  Parmington's  Civic  Center  hall,  Carol 
Cloer  wasted  no  time  in  making  sure  from 
her  lofty  perch  that  everyone  understood 
how  to  cast  their  balloU  at  the  1982  San 
Juan  County  Democratic  Convention.  She 
rattled  off  the  procedure  with  knowledge, 
authority  and  machine-gun  rapidity. 

"I  didn't  have  much  time  and  I  had  to  be 
certain  that  everyone  was  familiar  with 
what  is  called  the  proportional  voting  proce- 
dure," Mrs.  Cloer  explained.  "I  had  to  be 
sure  they  voted  for  the  right  people." 

The  43-year-old  Bloomfield  educator  had 
done  her  homework  well.  Of  the  80  San 
Juan  County  delegates  who  went  to  the 
state  pre-primary  conclave,  more  than  50  of 
their  votes  went  to  Anaya.  He  subsequently 
carried  the  county  in  the  primary  election. 
In  the  general  election.  Anaya  lost  by  only 
1,867  votes  to  Republican  John  Irick  in  a 
county  which  has  been  traditionally  Repub- 
lican. 

The  fast-tracking  of  this  highly  energized 
mother  of  three  daughters  so  impressed 
Anaya  that  he  named  her  to  the  State 
Police  Board.  She's  believed  to  be  the  first 
woman  in  the  history  of  New  Mexico  to  re- 
ceive such  an  appointment,  and  the  second 
San  Juan  County  resident  to  serve  on  the 
board.  The  late  former  Farmington  Mayor 
Oscar  Thomas  was  a  member  of  the  board 
in  the  late  1950s. 

Mrs.  Cloer  said  the  governor  asked  if  she'd 
be  interested  in  a  full-time  position  in  his 
administration,  which  she  took  as  an  impli- 
cation that  he  wanted  her  in  his  cabinet. 
But,  she  says  she  "just  wasn't  ready  for 
that."  She  did  tell  him  she'd  be  interested  in 
a  board  or  commission  appointment. 

"I  was  thinking  of  something  along  educa- 
tional lines,"  said  Mrs.  Cloer,  who  is  director 
of  secondary  instruction  and  special  educa- 
tion for  the  Bloomfield  School  District. 
Nonetheless,  she  took  the  State  Police 
Board  job  because  she  thrives  on  challenge 
and  likes  to  "broaden  my  horizons  and  learn 
new  areas." 

She's  quick  to  point  out  that  her  support 
of  Anaya  wasn't  prompted  by  any  political 
ambitions. 

"I  watched  him  as  attorney  general  and  I 
like  the  way  he  takes  a  kind  of  hard  line 
stand  on  issues  even  though  sometimes  it's 
not  popular."  she  said.  "1  believed  in  what 
he  was  trying  to  do  and  I  thought  he  would 
be  a  good  governor.  I  had  no  aspriations 
beyond  that.  So  when  he  asked  me  if  1 
would  help  him.  I  said  yes." 

The  positive-thinking  Mrs.  Cloer  utilized  a 
method  she  called  pyramiding  in  her  posi- 
tion as  Anaya's  San  Juan  County  coordina- 
tor, which  she  still  retains. 

"I  started  with  a  small  group  and  identi- 
fied those  people,"  she  said.  "Then  they 
brought  In  a  few  more  and  identified  them, 
and  they  brought  in  more,"  until  there  was 
an  Anaya  grid  system  throughout  the 
county.  From  an  initial  group  of  35.  Mrs. 
Cloer  built  a  pyramid  of  more  than  100 
Anaya  workers. 

During  the  campaign,  she  said.  "Toney 
came  up  here  (to  San  Juan  County)  a  lot 
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more  than  I  think  he  initially  intended  be- 
cause the  momentum  was  turning  in  his 
favor." 

On  behalf  of  herself  and  others,  Mrs. 
Cloer  said  she  has  written  Anaya  expressing 
concern  that  his  focus  might  be  too  concen- 
trated on  his  commitment  to  Hispanics.  He 
replied  that  he  feels  there  is  a  large  percent- 
age of  Hispanics  in  the  United  States  who 
are  not  actively  involved  in  the  processes  of 
government  and  he  would  like  to  take  a  part 
in  motivating  them  to  get  involved. 

"I  can  now  see  what  he  is  trying  to  do  on  a 
broader  scale,"  Mrs.  Cloer  said,  "and  I  don't 
believe  it's  wrong  when  you  can  get  anyone 
involved  in  the  processes  of  government." 

Her  appointment  to  the  police  tribunal 
isn't  as  inopportune  as  it  may  appear.  Mrs. 
Cloer's  late  father  was  an  El  Paso  police- 
man, detective  and  former  Texas  Highway 
patrolman. 

He  often  took  her  with  him  on  his  beats. 
"I  saw  many  different  kinds  of  lifestyles  tmd 
had  many  exciting  adventures,"  she  recalled 
recently  during  an  interview  in  her  Spanish- 
styled  home.  Built  by  her  husband,  Harold, 
the  home  is  located  on  a  rocky  slope  of  their 
96-acre  farm  which  looks  out  over  their  al- 
falfa fields  and  has  a  sweeping  view  of  the 
San  Juan  River  valley  between  Farmington 
and  Bloomfield. 

"My  father  had  a  great  influence  on  me," 
she  mused. 

Mrs.  CHoer  stands  510"  with  hazel-colored 
eyes  and  is  a  virtual  human  dynmo  in  her 
pursuit  of  life,  education— and  politics. 

"Politics  is  our  social  life,"  she  says  of  her- 
self and  her  husband. 

She's  been  a  ward  and  precinct  chairman. 
She's  a  former  Democratic  county  vice 
chairwoman  and  presently  serves  on  the 
state  central  committee.  She's  been  to  two 
national  Democratic  conventions,  in  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  and  served  on  their 
platform  committees.  'I  always  take  my 
daughters  to  the  conventions,"  she  said  be- 
cause she  wants  them  to  be  thoroughly  at- 
tuned to  the  processes  of  government. 

Does  she  have  higher  political  ambitions? 
The  answer  is  emphatic:  "Yes,  but  I"m  going 
to  move  slowly." 

She  had  planned  to  seek  the  state  Demo- 
cratic chairwoman's  position  this  year,  but 
the  State  Police  Board  appointment  negat- 
ed that.  "You've  got  to  get  your  priorities 
straight,"  she  said.  "If  you're  running  for 
office  you  have  to  have  time  to  do  it.  You 
caji't  work  and  campaign  well."  Several 
years  ago,  the  teacher  lost  a  primary  elec- 
tion bid  for  state  representative  to  Polk 
Brown. 

The  new  state  police  commissioner  is  mo- 
tivated by  a  high  level  of  curiosity  about  ev- 
erything and  admits  that  sometimes  "my 
curiosity  consumes  my  energy  level."  She 
said  some  of  her  staff  members  who  she  has 
asked  to  evaluate  her  have  reminded  her 
that  not  everybody  has  her  drive,  and  "I  try 
to  remember  that." 

Her  consuming  curiosity  has  molded  Mrs. 
Cloer  into  an  indefatigable  person,  who 
graduated  from  high  school  in  El  Paso  at  16, 
married  at  18  and  earned  bachelor,  master's 
and  special  education  degrees  by  sheer  te- 
nacity while  having  babies  and  taking  them 
to  college  with  her  during  summers. 

The  Cloers  were  both  working  for  El  Paso 

Natural  Gas  Co.  when  they  were  married  in 

El  Paso  in  October  1957.  They  were  trans- 

'  ferred  to  Farmington  "the  first  time."  two 

years  later. 

She  started  her  college  work  in  Gallup, 
where  Harold  was  transferred  in  1961.  going 
to  the  night  school  branch  of  the  University 
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of  New  Mexico.  When  her  husband  was 
transferred  to  Corona,  near  El  Paso,  she  en- 
rolled at  the  University  of  Texas  at  El  Paso 
(UTEP)  full  time  and  completed  work  on 
her  bachelor  of  education  degree.  She  start- 
ed work  on  her  master's  degree  in  history  at 
UTEP  but  that  was  interrupted  when 
Harold  was  transferred  to  Aneth.  Utah, 
where  she  taught  four  elementary  grades 
for  a  year. 

Television  and  radio  reception  at  Aneth 
was  unsatisfactory,  so  Mrs.  Cloer  turned  to 
fulfilling  her  hunger  for  reading,  which  she 
said  had  been  instilled  in  her  by  her 
mother.  "She  made  me  like  to  learn 
through  reading."  she  said.  "Now  it's  like 
food— I  have  to  have  it."  She  borrowed 
books— "tons  of  them,"— from  a  bookmobile 
out  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

After  her  husband  was  transferred  back  to 
Farmington  in  1969.  Mrs.  Cloer  spent  the 
next  three  summers  continuing  pursuit  of 
her  master's  degree  at  UNM.  She  took  her 
three  daughters  with  her  and  juggled  class- 
es between  day  school  and  mothering. 

Her  thesis  was  entitled.  ""Navajo  Educa- 
tion: The  Long  Walk  To  Acculturation." 
which  fulfilled  a  curiosity  she  developed 
while  living  in  Aneth  as  to  why  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  had  "not  moved  along  educa- 
tionally." 

When  the  CHoers  bought  their  farm  in 
1969.  "We  didn't  even  have  a  tractor."  she 
said.  They'd  been  cattle  ranchers  at  Corona 
and  didn't  have  an  inkling  as  to  how  to  go 
about  farming.  But  they  got  a  big  assist 
from  a  neighbor.  Republican  State  Sen. 
Christine  Donisthorpe.  who  planted  their 
alfalfa  seed  in  exchange  for  Cloer  doing 
some  carpentry  work  for  her.  "She  taught 
us  about  farming."  admitted  Mrs.  Cloer. 

Before  long,  Carol  and  her  three  daugh- 
ters, then  ages  5.  7,  and  9,  found  themselves 
arising  around  4  a.m.— "as  soon  as  you  could 
see  to  trip  over  the  pipe"— making  their  way 
to  the  alfalfa  fields  and  moving  some  200 
feet  of  irrigation  pipe.  They  kept  up  this 
back-breaking  work  for  10  years,  before  and 
after  school,  until  the  farm  became  success- 
ful enough  for  the  Cloers  to  convert  to  auto- 
mation. Most  of  these  times  Harold  was 
away  working  shifts  for  El  Paso  Natural 
Gas  Company  or  busy  contracting  for  cut- 
ting and  baling  hay.  "We  became  his  fore- 
man," said  his  wife.  The  mother  and  three 
girls  now  drive  balers  and  swampers  like 
pros. 

Recalling  those  16-  and  17-hour  days,  Mrs. 
Cloer  confided,  '"I  got  to  where  1  really 
wanted  to  come  in  the  house  and  make 
cookies.  But  that  hay  money  built  this 
house." 

When  Carol  decided  to  attain  her  educa- 
tion specialist  degree  in  administration,  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  do  it  in  one  year,  a 
practically  unheard  of  accomplishment.  She 
did  it  by  taking  a  load  of  five  graduate  hour 
courses  at  UNM  one  summer,  driving  to  Al- 
buquerque for  classes  on  Saturdays  during 
the  fall,  taking  special  courses  at  Farming- 
ton's  San  Juan  College  and  finishing  up  the 
last  few  months  of  the  year  by  returning  to 
UNM's  early  summer  classes.  During  this 
time,  she  continued  to  teach. 

Since  joining  the  Bloomfield  system  13 
years  ago,  she's  been  principal  of  the  Blanco 
school  and  successfully  coordinated  evalua- 
tions of  secondary  schools  statewide.  She 
was  serving  as  principal  when  she  was 
named  director  of  secondary  instruction  for 
the  system.  But  the  two  jobs  didn't  go  well 
together  because  ""one  was  stationary  and 
the  other  a  mobile"  position.  So  she  talked 
her  superior  into  letting  her  relinquish  the 


principal  job  in  favor  of  becoming  director 
of  secondary  education  and  special  educa- 
tion. 

Prior  to  being  named  principal.  Mrs.  Cloer 
headed  the  social  studies  department,  and 
taught  history  and  government.  These 
served  as  stepping  stones  to  her  becoming 
vitally  interested  in  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment, although  she  says  she's  been  issue- 
oriented  all  her  life  as  the  result  of  being 
around  parents  and  other  relatives  who 
maintained  lively  interests  in  current 
events. 

She  encourages  her  students  to  keep  up 
with  political  issues  tmd  tries  to  instill  in 
them  the  proper  procedures  for  maJ^ing 
changes  they  don't  like— which  is  through 
the  ballot  box. 

Nor  is  she  through  with  her  educational 
goals.  Next  summer  Mrs.  Cloer  plans  to 
start  work  on  her  doctorate  in  Education 
Administration  at  UNM.  where  she's  al- 
ready been  accepted. 

In  her  efforts  to  motivate  women  toward 
new  adventures.  Mrs.  Cloer  likens  them  to 
rosebushes  in  bloom.  "If  the  blossoms  are 
picked  too  quickly  (meaning  if  one  loses  in- 
terest in  life  and  learning)  you  never  see  the 
full  beauty  of  that  flower."  she  said. 

Is  there  anything  Carol  Cloer  doesn't  like 
to  do? 

Yep.  Move  irrigation  pipe.* 


MEMORIAL  DAY  1983  PAYS 
HOMAGE  TO  MEMBERS  OF  U.S. 
MIUTARY  ESTABLISHMENT 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL,  JR. 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
just  a  few  days  we  will  celebrate  Me- 
morial Day,  1983.  Oftentimes  I  am 
touched  by  the  supreme  sacrifice  made 
by  so  many  civilian  and  military  men 
and  women  around  the  world.  These 
people  serve.  They  ask  no  more  than 
to  do  their  duty.  They  do  so,  and,  in 
some  tragic  instances,  they  give  their 
lives  in  order  that  their  country  might 
be  a  safer  place  in  which  other  Ameri- 
cans may  go  on  living. 

Earlier  this  month,  14  brave  and 
dedicated  military  persormel  died  in 
the  crash  of  their  military  aircraft  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  In  another  incident, 
a  yoimg  Navy  pilot  was  killed  in  a 
crash  which  occurred  while  landing 
aboard  a  Navy  frigate  in  the  Red  Sea. 

All  military  active  and  Reserve  per- 
sonnel in  all  branches  of  the  service 
are  deserving  of  the  respect,  the 
thanks,  but,  most  of  all,  the  prayers  of 
all  of  their  countrymen  and  women— 
for  being  there,  for  serving,  for  un- 
flinching devotion  to  duty,  and  for 
giving  America  a  great  reason  to  be 
proud  and  humbled  by  their  example. 

May  we  pause  on  Memorial  Day, 
1983,  and  off^  up  our  prayers  for  the 
loved  ones  who  have  suffered  loss. 
May  God  grakt  them  strength  to 
endure  and  mayNve  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  StateStrecognize  what  an 
honor  it  is  for  us\o  serve  with  such 
distinguished  members  of  our  active. 
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Reserve,  and  civilian  Military  Estab- 
lishment. 

Except  iii  Tike  op  Tragedy.  Navy  Is  Taker 
porOrartzd 

It  is  easy  for  most  of  us  to  take  the  United 
States  armed  forces  for  granted. 

They  are  there.  They  are  doing  a  job.  And 
the  rest  of  us  sleep  soundly  as  a  result. 

Not  only  do  we  sleep  soundly  but  we  walk 
and  talk  freely,  unlike  most  of  the  world's 
population. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  uneasy  with  the  world 
leadership  role  that  was  thrust  upon  us  as  a 
result  of  World  War  II.  We  have  not  always 
discharged  it  perfectly  but  we  have  given 
more,  not  only  to  the  maintenance  of  other 
nations  but  to  maintenance  of  freedom  in 
the  world,  than  will  ever  be  credited  to  the 
United  States  by  historians. 

This  role  has  meant  a  substantial  cost  in 
human  life  as  well  as  national  treasure. 

Jacksonville,  as  one  of  the  U.S.  Navy's 
main  stations,  is  more  cognizant  than  most 
coDununities  of  that  cost.  Those  who  do  give 
their  lives  in  the  effort  to  maintain  peace 
and  freedom  are  often  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. 

There  were  friends  and  neighbors  of  many 
in  the  Jacksonville  area  among  the  14  who 
died  Saturday  in  the  crash  of  a  Navy  plane 
into  the  St.  Johns  River  just  short  of  the 
runway  at  the  Jacksonville  Naval  Air  Sta- 
tion. They  were  aboard  a  Navy  passenger 
plane  on  a  flight  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Station 
at  Guantanamo  Bay.  Cuba,  and  the  casual- 
ties included  Chief  Edward  Beach  of  Orange 
Park.  The  only  survivor.  Petty  Officer  Me- 
lissa Kelly,  of  Jacksonville,  was  hospitalized 
and  was  listed  in  stable  condition. 

Lt.  Dwight  Greer,  of  Neptune  Beach,  who 
died  in  a  helicopter  accident  Sunday  aboard 
the  destroyer  "Trippe  in  the  Red  Sea.  and  Lt. 
Cmdr.  Chuck  Taylor,  of  Jacksonville  who 
received  ""major  injuries  in  the  accident," 
according  to  a  Navy  spokesman,  were  also 
among  the  victims  on  this  tragic  weekend. 

The  Navy's  mission  will  continue,  mostly 
out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind  for  the  average 
civilian  in  the  workaday  world. 

It  is  a  role  that  should  command  the  grat- 
itude of  the  rest  of  us,  as  well  as  our  prayers 
for  those  whose  lives  were  lost  and  who 
were  injured  in  carrying  out  their  routine— 
a  "routine"  whose  successful  discharge  is  a 
matter  of  freedom  or  slavery,  life  or  death, 
for  us  and  many,  many  millions  on  this 
planet. 

Letter  to  the  Editor— Civilian  Response 
IN  Navy  Plane  Tragedy  Praised 

Last  Saturday  certainly  began  as  a  beauti- 
ful day,  and  I  am  sure  most  of  us  were  en- 
joying the  sun  and  outdoors.  Unfortunately, 
for  those  of  us  at  Jacksonville  Naval  Air 
Station  our  remembrance  of  Saturday  will 
be  considerably  different  from  that  pleasant 
beginning. 

The  aircraft  crash  that  occurred  here 
shortly  after  noon  has  saddened  our  nation 
with  the  terrible  loss  of  14  young  Americans 
who  were  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
They,  as  so  many  who  have  gone  before 
them,  gave  their  lives  to  insure  the  continu- 
ance of  our  nation's  freedom  and  way  of 
life. 

Even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  list  of  names 
would  tell  you  that  this  was  a  true  cross  sec- 
tion of  America  and  truly  represenatative  of 
the  fabric  from  which  our  great  nation  is 
woven.  They  came  from  across  the  breadth 
of  our  country,  probably  from  every  social 
strata  and  are  representative  of  the  many 
cultural  heritages  that  have  combined  to 
make  us  special  among  nations. 
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We.  in  the  Navy,  were  never  conscious  of 
these  differences  for  we  were  shipmates, 
shipmates  in  an  honored  and  demanding 
profession.  Only  those  who  have  shared  the 
rigors,  hardships  and  rewards  of  going  to 
sea  can  fully  understand  the  special  kinship 
described  by  this  term,  shipmate. 

The  very  special  relationship  that  has  ex- 
isted between  the  citizens  of  Jacksonville 
and  the  Navy  was  never  more  obvious  than 
it  has  been  during  this  difficult  time. 

The  Jacksonville  Sheriff's  Office  immedi- 
ately provided  scuba  divers  to  assist  the 
Navy  divers,  escort  vehicles  and  helicopter 
assistance.  The  police  and  the  Coast  Guard 
auxiliaries  volunteered  their  services  as  did 
many  recreational  boaters. 

Completely  overwhelming,  however,  were 
the  hundreds  of  calls  from  citizens  in  the 
Jacksonville  area  offering  diving  assistance, 
boats  or  asking  what  they  might  do  to  help. 
In  a  time  of  real  need,  the  community  of- 
fered their  help,  support  and  prayers. 

[All  of  those  involved],  civilian  and  mili- 
tary, more  than  lived  up  to  their  responsi- 
bilities as  learned  from  disaster  or  casualty 
drills.  There  were  certainly  heroic  acts  in 
the  first  few  moments  following  the  crash 
when  one  life  was  saved  and  there  was  still 
hope  for  others. 

As  hope  turned  to  despair,  everyone  re- 
mained professional  in  their  assistance  of 
divers  and  medical  personnel  in  their  unen- 
viable task. 

Jacksonville  has  again  demonstrated  that 
its  appreciate  of  service  to  one's  country, 
goes  far  beyond  the  words  and  even  beyond 
the  deeds  one  could  expect.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  destinies  of  Jacksonville  and  the 
Navy  are  forever  entwined  and  how  lucky 
we  in  the  Navy  are.  For.  if  a  city  could  be 
classified  as  a  shipmate,  Jacksonville  would 
head  the  list.  Thank  you,  Jacksonville. 
Capt.  Roger  Rich, 
Commajtding  Officer, 
Jacksonville  Naval  Air  Station. 

Neptune  Beach  Pilot  Killed 
A  local  Navy  pilot  was  killed  and  his  co- 
pilot was  injured  when  their  helicopter 
crashed  Sunday  while  landing  on  a  frigate 
in  the  Red  Sea,  Navy  officials  said  yester- 
day. 

Lt.  Dwight  Grccr,  26.  of  Neptune  Beach. 
pilot  of  the  SH-2F  antisubmarine-warfare 
helicopter,  was  killed  in  the  accident,  and 
Lt.  <^mdr.  Chuck  Taylor,  36,  of  Jacksonville, 
was  badly  injured,  the  Navy  said. 

Aviation  Electrician's  Mate  Second  Clasj 
Robert  Rains,  25,  also  of  Jacksonville,  re- 
ceived minor  injuries  on  the  flight  deck  of 
the  USS  Trippe  during  the  accident. 


GREEN  HONORS  COMMUNITY 
SERVICE  AWARD  RECIPIENTS 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  an 
award  ceremony  that  will  honor  sever- 
al outstanding  individuals  for  their 
generous  contributions  to  the  New 
York  City  community.  This  afternoon, 
the  East  River  Men's  Club  and  the 
Abraham  Kazan  Health  Services 
Foundation  will  present  a  community 
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service  award  to  the  Office  of  Deputy 
Commissioner,  Community  Affairs  of 
the  New  York  City  Police  Department. 

These  outstanding  individuals  are: 
Deputy  Commissioner  William  E. 
Perry,  Jr.;  deputy  inspector  and  head 
of  auxiliary  police,  Nickolas  D.  Drakos; 
commanding  officers,  Capt.  Louis 
Sbrocchi  and  Lt.  Richard  Lebron;  and 
director  of  civilian  police  participation 
and  staff.  Richard  Shapiro. 

These  gentlemen  have  dedicated  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort  to  im- 
proving neighborhoods  in  all  boroughs 
of  New  York  City.  In  addition  to  man- 
aging the  auxiliary  police  and  Guardi- 
an Angels,  they  coordinate  civilian 
patrol  groups  like  block  and  crime 
watchers  and  organize  various  youth 
and  commimity  activities.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  of 
these  gentlemen's  efforts  to  make  our 
community  a  safer  and  more  friendly 
place  in  which  to  live.* 


THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  LEGIS- 
LATION TO  CHANGE  CERTAIN 
ACCOUNTING  RULES  RELATED 
TO  INVENTORY 
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HON.  ED  JENKINS 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  today  along  with  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Heftel  and  Mr.  Beilen- 
soN.  legislation  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  change  certain  ac- 
counting rules  relating  to  inventory. 

The  bill  has  two  provisions.  The  first 
would  permit  any  taxpayer  that  can 
establish  that  a  portion  of  his  invento- 
ry will  be  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of 
below  cost  to  write-down  that  portion 
of  his  inventory  to  its  net  realizable 
value  for  tax  purposes. 

The  second  provision  would  permit 
taxpayers  who  change  from  the  "first- 
in,  first-out"  (FIFO)  method  of  identi- 
fying inventory  items  to  the  "last-in, 
first-out"  (LIPO)  method  to  spread 
any  resulting  increase  in  income  in  the 
year  of  change  over  a  10-year  period. 

The  thrust  of  the  bill  is  section  1.  It 
addresses  a  problem  that  taxpayers  in 
all  industries  may  face,  the  problem  of 
excess  inventory  with  little  or  no 
market  value,  and  provides  a  straight- 
forward method  of  determining  the 
proper  tax  deduction  for  such  excess 
inventory  in  an  otherwise  complex 
area  of  the  tax  law. 

The  excess  inventory  problem  arises 
when  a  taxpayer  who  uses  the  FIFO 
method  of  identifying  inventory  items 
must  value  his  inventory  at  the  close 
of  the  tax  year.  The  applicable  Treas- 
ury regulations  provide  that  a  FIFO 
taxpayer  may  value  his  inventory  at 
its  cost  or  at  cost  or  market  value, 
whichever  is  lower.  The  regulations 
further     provide     that     the     second 
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method  must  t>e  applied  to  each  item 
in  inventory  separately.  Under  present 
law.  then.  if.  at  yearend,  a  taxpayer 
has  in  inventory  items  that  have  a 
market  value  less  than  it  cost  him  to 
produce  them,  he  can  write-down  this 
excess  inventory  and  claim  a  deduc- 
tion for  the  difference.  The  dilemma 
faced  by  a  taxpayer  in  this  situation, 
however,  is  how  he  can  prove  that  his 
inventory  is  worth  less  than  it  cost 
him  to  produce  it.  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  has  traditionally  accepted 
two  methods  of  establishing  that  a 
taxpayer's  inventory  should  be  valued 
at  lower  than  cost.  The  first  is  where 
the  taxpayer  has  actually  offered  the 
items  for  sale  at  a  price  below  cost. 
The  second  is  where  a  taxpayer  sells 
his  inventory  at  less  than  cost  within 
30  days  after  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year.  Absent  these  two  situations, 
there  is  no  clear  method  for  a  taxpay- 
er to  establish  what  his  business  sense 
tells  him— that  the  market  value  of 
items  in  his  inventory  is  not  equal  to 
the  current  sales  price  of  the  items. 

My  bill  offers  a  workable  alternative 
to  the  methods  of  proof  presently 
sanctioned  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  That  is.  a  taxpayer  would  be 
permitted  to  write-down  his  inventory 
on  the  basis  of  his  experience  in  the 
business.  If.  for  example,  a  company 
can  establish  from  its  experience  with 
inventories  that  if  20  percent  of  the 
widgits  it  manufactures  are  not  sold 
within  2  years  of  manufacture,  they 
are  eventually  discarded  or  sold  for 
scrap  value,  then  20  percent  of  its  2- 
year-old  widgits  could  be  written  down 
to  their  scrap  value.  In  the  same 
manner,  if  the  company's  records 
show  that,  on  average,  10  percent  of 
any  widgits  that  have  not  been  sold 
within  a  year  of  manufacture  are  sold 
for  scrap,  the  manufacturer  should  be 
able  to  write-down  10  percent  of  its 
widgits  to  their  scrap  value  each  year. 
The  use  of  this  method  would  be  avail- 
able to  all  industries  and  would  be  re- 
stricted only  by  the  requirement  that 
a  company  segregate  its  inventory 
items  by  age  and  support  any  write- 
down with  objective  evidence  from  its 
most  recent  5-year  experience  with  in- 
ventories. 

There  is  ample  precedent  in  the  tax 
law  for  the  use  of  a  formula  based  on 
a  taxpayer's  recent  business  history  to 
determine  the  reasonableness  of  a  cur- 
rent deduction.  For  example,  since 
1940  and  the  decision  of  the  Tax 
Court  in  Black  Motor  Co.  v.  Commis- 
sioner, 41  B.T.A.  300  (1940),  aff'd  on 
other  grounds,  125  P.2d  977  (6th  Cir. 
1942),  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
has  used  a  6-year  moving  average  for- 
mula in  light  of  a  taxpayer's  recent 
chargeoff  history  to  ascertain  a  rea- 
sonable addition  to  a  bad-debt  reserve. 

The  method  of  proof  provided  for  in 
my  bill  seeks  to  ascertain  a  reasonable 
deduction  for  losses  realized  from  the 
change   in  value  of  inventory  items 
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based  on  a  taxpayer's  recent  inventory 
history.  A  taxpayer  would  still  have  to 
provide  some  evidence  to  establish 
that  the  inventory  at  issue  is  worth 
what  he  says  it  is,  but  this  evidence 
would  come  from  his  experience  in 
business  rather  than  requiring  actual 
sales  at  prices  lower  than  the  market 
price. 

Section  1  of  the  bill  would  generally 
be  effective  for  taxable  years  ending 
on  or  after  December  31,  1979.  This 
retroactive  provision  would  permit 
taxpayers  adversely  affected  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service's  aggressive 
enforcement  of  the  present  law  with 
respect  to  excess  inventories  to  file 
amended  returns  using  this  new 
method  of  accounting. 

The  excess  inventory  problem  only 
affects  taxpayers  who  use  the  FIFO 
method  of  indentifying  inventory 
items  as  the  LIFO  method  does  not 
provide  a  taxpayer  the  option  of  valu- 
ing his  inventory  at  cost  or  the  lower 
of  cost  or  market.  Thus,  the  excess  in- 
ventory problem  could  be  further  alle- 
viated by  a  taxpayer  changing  his 
method  of  accounting  from  FIFO  to 
LIFO.  A  taxpayer  who  shifts  from 
FIFO  to  LIFO,  however,  may  realize  a 
substantial  increase  in  income  in  the 
year  of  change  from  the  resulting  in- 
ventory adjustments.  This  discourages 
many  taxpayers  from  switching  to 
LIFO.  even  though  the  LIFO  method 
of  accounting  overall  is  more  favorable 
to  taxpayers. 

Section  2  of  my  bill  would  allow  tax- 
payers to  spread  any  increase  in 
income  resulting  from  a  change  from 
FIFO  to  LIFO  over  a  10-year  period 
without  obtaining  the  prior  consent  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Under 
present  law,  a  taxpayer  must  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  within  the  first  180  days  of  his 
tax  year  if  he  wishes  to  spread  out  an 
income  adjustment  resulting  from  a 
switch  from  FIFO  to  LIFO.  Section  2 
would  be  effective  for  taxable  years 
beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment.* 


TO  HONOR  DAVE  UGHT: 
DEDICATED  PUBLIC  SERVANT 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  tempo  of  life  increases, 
we  tend  to  take  for  granted  and  some- 
times forget  those  who  put  in  long 
years  of  public  service  and  provide  the 
cohesion  that  keeps  our  institutions  of 
government  together.  Today,  I  would 
like  to  call  attention  to  an  individual 
who  has  distinguished  himself 
through  a  life  of  dedicated  civic  in- 
volvement, culminated  by  almost  one 
and   one-half   decades   of   exemplary 
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community  service  to  the  city  of  San 
Bernardino.  Mr.  Dave  Light  is  retiring 
after  13  years  as  a  public  relations  of- 
ficer for  the  San  Bernardino  mayor's 
office. 

Dave  Light's  contribution  to  his 
community  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of 
us.  He  has  been  a  part  of  numerous 
special  projects  such  as:  Tournament 
of  Roses  Parade  Committee;  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  Statue  Com- 
mittee: Black  History  Parade  Commit- 
tee: 9  years  membership  on  S&n  Ber- 
nardifio-Riverside  Counties  Blood 
Bank;  2  years  on  the  School  of  Hope 
Board  of  Directors:  and  current 
member  of  the  Goodwill  Industires 
Board.  These  are  just  a  few  of  the 
many  outstanding  achievements  this 
distinguished  public  servant  has  ac- 
complished. In  1981,  he  was  selected  as 
a  citizen  of  achievement  by  the  League 
of  Women  Voters.  He  is  also  a  current 
honorary  member  of  the  Native  Sons 
of  the  Golden  West. 

Along  with  his  notable  civic  record, 
he  has  also  served  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices. He  was  a  chief  master  sergeant  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force  from  1942  to  1945. 
With  our  country's  subsequent  in- 
volvement in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  the 
Air  Force  recalled  him  to  active  duty 
on  both  occasions. 

Dave  came  to  San  Bernardino  after 
the  war  and  learned  a  lot  about  the 
city  during  his  3  years  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Sun  Telegram.  That  hard  work 
earned  him  a  Colton  City  Council 
Commendation  for  reporting.  His  in- 
terest in  journalism  is  reflected  by  his 
current  12-year  membership  in  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Professional  Journal- 
ists. 

During  this  last  decade  as  a  public 
servant,  Dave  has  made  substantial 
and  valuable  contributions  to  the  San 
Bernardino  mayor's  office.  His  work  in 
public  relations  encompasses  a  multi- 
tude of  different  areas,  ranging  from 
the  Mayor's  Annual  Prayer  Breakfast 
to  master  of  ceremonies  at  innumera- 
ble dedicatory  events  within  the  city. 

Dave's  hard  work  for  the  community 
has  not  gone  unnoticed.  He  is  known 
in  San  Bernardino  as  "Mr.  P.R."  the 
city's  unofficial  "Ambassador  of  Good 
Will."  And  it  is  for  these  years  of  serv- 
ice and  good  will  that  I  would  like  to 
recognize  and  thank  my  friend  Dave 
Light,  and  wish  him  well  as  he  leaves 
the  mayor's  office.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed.* 


COMPENSATION  FOR  LOSS  OF 
ELECTRIC  POWER 
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of  Engineers  to  provide  the  city  of 
Abbeville,  S.C.  with  *in  kind"  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  electrical  gen- 
erating capacity  at  the  city-owned  hy- 
droelectric power  facility  which  will  be 
occasioned  by  the  inundation  of  the 
Richard  B.  Russell  Lake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of  Abbeville 
owns  and  operates  a  hydroelectric 
plant  on  Lake  Secession,  and  the  elec- 
tric power  generated  at  this  facility  is 
provided  to  people  in  Abbeville  and 
surrounding  commimities.  When  the 
Richard  B.  Russell  Lake  is  filled,  the 
generating  capacity  of  this  hydroelec- 
tric facility  will  be  significantly  and 
adversely  impacted. 

Under  the  legislation  I  propose 
today,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers would  be  given  authority  to 
supply  the  city  of  Abbeville  with  elec- 
tricity from  the  Richard  B.  Russell 
Dam  and  Lake  project,  to  replace  the 
power  lost  at  the  city-owned  hydro- 
electric facility. 

This  "in  kind"  compensation,  based 
on  a  kilowatt-per-kilowatt  reimburse- 
ment plan  is  the  most  advantageous 
solution  for  both  the  city  of  Abbeville 
and  the  Federal  Government.  Under 
existing  law,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  is 
empowered  to  provide  compensation 
to  a  non-Federal  Government  impact- 
ed by  the  exercise  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's navigational  servitude  on  its 
facility.  This  authority,  however,  has 
been  interpreted  narrowly  to  permit 
only  a  cash  reimbursement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  already  made  clear  its  intention  to 
provide  compensation  to  the  city  of 
Abbeville,  but  currently  plan  to  do  so 
in  a  one-time  payment.  The  "in  kind" 
reimbursement  that  my  bill  would 
allow,  however,  would  involve  no  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds,  and  would 
insure  a  reliable  and  equitable  replace- 
ment of  electrical  power  that  the  city 
will  lose  as  a  result  of  the  inundation 
of  the  Richard  B.  Russell  Lake. 

Identical  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  the  Honorable 
Robert  T.  Stafford  and  Strom  Thur- 
mond, by  request.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  has  no  objection 
to  the  consideration  of  that  legislation 
by  the  Congress,  and  the  administra- 
tion does  support  its  enactment.  I  am 
in  hopes  that  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives will  move  expeditiously  in  con- 
sideration of  this  proposal  which  is  of 
critical  importance  to  my  constituents 
in  the  city  of  Abbeville,  S.C.« 


HON.  BUTLER  DERRICK 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  authorize  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 


TRIBUTE  TO  MISS  MARCIA  E. 
HANDLER 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.   LENT.   Mr.   Speaker.   I   would 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
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leagues  to  a  well-deserved  tribute 
being  paid  to  an  outstanding  member 
of  the  staff  of  Merrick  Union  Free 
School  District,  located  in  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  of  New  York, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

I  refer  to  Miss  Marcia  E.  Handler,  di- 
rector of  public  information  for  the 
Merrick  School  District  for  the  past  10 
years.  Unfortunately,  Miss  Handler  is 
being  forced  to  resign  her  position  be- 
cause of  ill  health.  In  tribute  to  her 
outstanding  achievements,  a  reception 
in  honor  of  Miss  Handler  is  being  held 
on  Sunday,  May  22,  1983. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  earlier  that  this 
tribute  to  Miss  Handler  is  well  de- 
served. That  is  really  an  imderstate- 
ment.  Let  me  outline  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  some  of  the  achieve- 
ments Miss  Handler  has  compiled  over 
the  nearly  13  years  of  her  work  for  the 
Merrick  School  District.  For  the  past 
10  years  Miss  Handler  has  been  direc- 
tor of  public  information  for  the  dis- 
trict's schools.  In  performance  of  her 
professional  duties,  she  has  made  out- 
standing contributions  to  the  school 
system  and  to  the  Merrick  community. 
Her  high  professionalism  and  leader-, 
ship  in  this  demanding  post  have 
helped  immeasurably  in  disseminating 
knowledge  of  the  school  district's  pro- 
grams, policies,  and  achievements,  and 
have  contributed  significantly  to 
strengthened  relationships  between 
the  school  system  and  the  Merrick 
community. 

Miss  Handler's  excellent  perform- 
ance has  brought  the  school  district 
many  honors,  including  awards  of  dis- 
tinction from  the  Long  Island  School 
Community  Relations  Association 
(LISCRA)  for  distinguished  achieve- 
ment in  school  community  relations. 

In  addition  to  her  duties  in  supervis- 
ing the  Merrick  School  District's 
public  information  program.  Miss 
Handler  devoted  considerable  time  and 
effort  to  working  with  the  parent 
teache|^  associations  and  the  district's 
school  staffs  to  improve  communica- 
tions between  the  Merrick  schools  and 
the  Merrick  community.  Some  of 
these  activities  included  participation 
in  the  planning,  preparation,  and  oper- 
ation of  the  district's  curriculum  fairs, 
faculty  and  community  surveys,  and 
the  gifted/talented  task  force.  She 
contributed  significantly  to  the  book- 
let "Guideline  for  Parents"  and  intro- 
duced the  student  photo-journal 
squads  which  still  operate  in  the 
school  district. 

Always  an  innovator.  Miss  Handler's 
eye-catching  and  graphic  publications 
were  of  great  help  in  clarifying  and 
making  more  understandable  a  variety 
of  matters  involving  the  school  dis- 
trict, and  aided  considerably  in  con- 
veying to  the  Merrick  community  im- 
portant information  on  many  aspects 
of  the  school  district's  activities. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  our  great  Nation  is  for- 
tunate indeed  to  count  among  its 
blessings  public  servants  as  talented 
and  as  dedicated  as  Miss  Handler.  Her 
career  epitomizes  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  true  citizenship.  Her  selfless 
service  to  school  and  community  had 
benefited  not  only  the  Merrick  School 
District  and  the  Merrick  community, 
but  in  a  very  real  sense  had  benefited 
our  Nation  as  well.  Miss  Handler  de- 
serves our  highest  commendation. 

It  is  with  this  thought  in  mind.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  offering  our  con- 
gratulations and  our  warmest  best 
wishes  to  Miss  Handler.  Her  life  and 
career  are  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us.« 


RESCIND  TAX  ON  ROADRAILER 
AND  PIGGYBACK  TRAILERS 


HON.  ED  JENKINS 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
would  correct  an  inequity  in  the  Sur- 
face Transportation  Assistance  Act  of 
1982.  Under  this  act.  RoadRailer  trail- 
ers are  exempt  from  the  full  12-per- 
cent Federal  excise  tax.  A  piggyback 
trailer,  which  is  made  and  used  for  the 
same  purpose,  is  not  exempt.  My  bill 
would  exempt  these  piggyback  trailers 
and  semitrailers  for  this  tax. 

RoadRailers  and  piggyback  trailers 
are  designed  to  travel  from  the  loading 
dock  to  the  rail  yard  to  be  transferred 
for  the  long  haul  by  rail.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  a  RoadRailer  and  a 
piggyback  trailer  is  that  the  Road- 
Railer has  a  set  of  train  wheels  and 
travels  on  the  rail.  The  piggyback 
trailer  is  designed  and  manufactured 
to  serve  this  same  purpose  but  are  now 
put  at  a  competitive  disadvantage  by 
being  taxed  as  an  over-the-road  trailer. 
Both  the  RoadRailer  and  the  piggy- 
back trailer  travel  on  the  highway  ap- 
proximately 3.000  miles  per  year,  as 
compared  to  the  average  road  trailer 
which  travels  on  the  highway  more 
than  60,000  miles  per  year. 

I  believe  that  it  will  be  clear  to  my 
colleagues  that  these  two  rail  vehicles, 
which  are  essentially  identical  in  func- 
tion, should  be  allowed  identical  treat- 
ment under  our  Tax  Code.* 


REGULATORY  NEGOTIATION 
CUTS  REDTAPE 


JMI 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
U.S.  Small  Business  Week  throughout 
America.  It  is  an  especially  opportune 
time  to  reflect  on  what  this  Congress 
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might  do  to  improve  the  small  busi- 
ness climate. 

There  recently  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  April  21.  1983,  an 
account  of  another  successful  agree- 
ment reached  between  the  Chemical 
Manufacturers  Association,  the  Elnvi- 
ronmental  Defense  Pimd,  and  the  Nat- 
ural Resources  Defense  Council  to  reg- 
ulate low-level  concentrations  of  poly- 
chlorinated  biphenyls  (PCB's).  Nine 
months  of  regulatory  negotiations  be- 
tween these  common  adversaries  pro- 
duced an  unusual  joint  proposal  for 
regulatory  policy  to  be  considered  by 
the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

I  insert  the  article  in  its  entirety  and 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  for  read- 
ing. It  is  a  fresh  reminder  of  the  prom- 
ise that  regulatory  negotiation  com- 
missions—such as  those  authorized  by 
my  bill  H.R.  996— hold  for  encouraging 
the  public  sector  to  work  cooperatively 
with  the  private  sector. 
Chemical  Industky,  Environmentausts 
Reach  Accord  on  Regulation  or  PCB's 

(By  Cass  Peterson) 
After  more  than  nine  months  of  negotia- 
tions, the  chemical  industry  and  two  leading 
environmental  groups  have  agreed  on  a  way 
to  regulate  low-level  concentrations  of  poly- 
chlorinated  biphenyls  (PCBs). 

Their  remaining  task  is  to  get  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  to  agree  to  go 
along. 

The  unusual  joint  proposal  was  submitted 
to  the  EPA  last  week  by  the  Chemical  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  the  Environmental 
Defense  Fund  and  the  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council,  traditional  adversaries 
whose  legal  representatives  meet  more  fre- 
quently in  the  courtroom  than  across  a  ne- 
gotiating table. 

At  issue  are  small  quantities  of  cancer- 
causing  PCBs  that  sometimes  are  byprod- 
ucts when  other  chemicals  are  manufac- 
tured. Last  October,  the  EPA  proposed  to 
study  and  regulate  each  of  more  than  100 
manufacturing  processes  that  might 
produce  PCBs. 

The  prospect  horrified  the  chemical  in- 
dustry, which  envisioned  years  of  uncertain- 
ty while  the  agency  plodded  through  its 
studies,  proposed  rules  and  sorted  out  court 
challenges.  The  environmentalists  were  no 
less  aghast,  envisioning  a  battalion  of  EPA 
regulators  tied  up  with  low-level  PCBs,  to 
the  exclusion  of  other,  potentially  more 
hazardous  materials. 

•'We  realized  we  seemed  to  have  a  joint  in- 
terest in  resolving  this  in  such  a  way  that 
wasn't  resource-intensive,"  said  Chemical 
Manufacturers  Association  official  Bob  Fen- 
sterheim. 

Jacqueline  M.  Warren,  counsel  for  the  en- 
vironmental groups,  said  the  joint  proposal 
was  a  "reasonable  way  to  deal  with  what  is 
actually  a  small  problem.  It's  a  positive  step, 
but  then  it  was  not  a  problem  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  use  of  PCBs  in  electrical  equip- 
ment." 

PCBs  that  are  generated  accidentally 
amount  to  no  more  than  100,000  pounds  a 
year,  according  to  Warren,  compared  with 
the  700  million  pounds  of  highly  concentrat- 
ed PCBs  that  are  still  in  use,  primarily  as  a 
conducting  agent  in  electrical  equipment. 

In  addition,  some  of  the  PCBs  created 
during  chemical  processes  break  down  faster 
when   released  into  the  environment  and 
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thus  poae  leas  of  a  long-term  health  hazard. 
The  more  chlorine  atoms  that  are  attached 
to  the  compound,  the  more  hazardous  it  is: 
many  of  the  byproduct  PCBs  have  only  one 
or  two  chlorine  atoms. 

Under  the  joint  proposal,  chemical  manu- 
facturers would  be  required  to  assure  that 
PCB  concentrations  in  their  products  aver- 
age less  than  25  parts  per  million  and  never 
go  higher  than  50  parts  per  million. 

Concentrations  released  into  the  air  would 
be  restricted  to  no  more  than  10  parts  per 
million,  and  those  released  Into  water  would 
be  restricted  to  a  tenth  of  a  part  per  million 
or  less. 

The  joint  proposal  took  into  account  the 
lesser  hazards  posed  by  the  mono-  or  dich- 
lorinated  biphenyls,  allowing  the  manufac- 
turer to  "discount "  them  when  calculating 
concentrations  of  PCBs.  For  example,  50 
parts  of  monochlorinated  biphenyls  would 
be  considered  the  equivalent  of  one  part, 
when  determining  the  concentration  of 
PCBs. 

An  EPA  spokesman  this  week  called  the 
proposal  a  "welcome"  step  and  said  that, 
while  it  might  not  be  accepted,  it  will  get 
"high  priority"  treatment. 

Last  month,  the  EPA  was  able  to  settle  a 
long  and  nettlesome  quarrel  between  envi- 
ronmentalists and  the  steel  industry  with 
the  help  of  a  negotiated  agreement  on  water 
pollution  standards. 

Weeks  earlier,  the  Chemical  Manufactur- 
ers Association  had  joined  forces  with  the 
Environmental  Defense  Fund  in  a  lawsuit 
against  the  government,  both  seeking  the 
establishment  of  a  congressionally  mandat- 
ed agency  that  would  study  the  health  ef- 
fects of  hazardous  substances. 

While  such  alliances  are  far  from 
common,  Fensterheim  suggested  that  the 
PCBs  proposal  demonstrates  that  at  least 
they  are  not  impossible. 

"There  arent  too  many  like  this,"  he  said. 
"'But  hopefully  there  will  be  a  greater  sense 
of  cooperation  between  industry  and  such 
groups  as  EDP.  Everybody  has  an  interest 
in  avoiding  litigation."* 


CATHOLICISM  IN  CRISIS  WORTH 
READING 


HON.  VIN  WEBER 

OF  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  WEBER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  I 
want  to  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
an  emerging  scholarly  journal  enti- 
tled, "Catholicism  in  Crisis:  A  Journal 
of  Lay  Catholic  Opinion." 

Founded  in  November  1982  by  a 
group  of  lay  Catholic  intellectuals, 
this  monthly  journal  is  designed  to 
provide  Catholics  with  alternative 
viewpoints  on  issues  directly  affecting 
the  fhurch. 

The  following  statement  issued  by 
the  editorial  board  of  Catholicism  in 
Crisis  best  describes  its  objectives: 

Catholicism  in  Crisis,  a  journal  of  lay 
Catholic  opinion,  has  come  into  existence: 

1.  Because  of  the  shared  sense  of  its 
founders  that,  despite  Vatican  Us  Declara- 
tion on  the  Laity,  which  envisaged  an  en- 
larged role  for  lay  people  in  applying  Chris- 
tian principles  to  practical  problems,  there 


has  been  more   rather  than   less  clerical 
domination 

2.  Because  the  diversity  of  opinion  among 
intelligent  Catholics  is  overridden  by  precip- 
itous press  releases  in  the  name  of  the  bish- 
ops 

3.  Because  there  are  simply  too  many  such 
swift  releases  with  the  hasty  identification 
of  one  opinion  as  the  Catholic  opinion 

4.  Because  the  bishops  through  their  advi- 
sors are  tugged  in  the  direction  of  foreign 
policy  when  the  domestic  situation  in  the 
American  church  calls  out  for  their  moral 
and  spiritual  leadership 

5.  Because  the  established  Catholic  jour- 
nals too  often  reflect  the  leftward  drift  of 
the  bishops'  advisors. 

As  post-Conciliar  Catholics,  the  founders 
of  Catholicism  in  Crisis  are  loyal  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  church,  responsive  to  the 
lead  of  the  hierarchy,  concerned  lest  the 
bishops  be  captured  by  those  who  foster  a 
new  clericalism,  a  systematic  anti-American- 
ism and  obedience  to  the  winds  of  fashion. 

In  another  generation,  the  Spanish  War 
posed  a  crisis  for  the  Catholic  laity  because 
of  the  tendency  of  some  bishops  to  see 
Franco  as  the  champion  of  the  church. 
Jacques  Maritain  spoke  out  against  this. 
Commonweal  was  founded  in  large  part  be- 
cause of  this  crisis.  Today  it  is  likewise  im- 
portant that  the  Catholic  church  not  be 
identified  with  causes  which  are  actually  in- 
imical to  her  well-being  and  indeed  survival. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  article 
appearing  in  the  first  journal  further 
details  the  need  for  its  existence.  The 
article,  entitled.  "The  Present  Crisis," 
reveals  much  of  the  sensitivities  of  the 
journal  editorial  board  to  challenges 
to  the  Catholic  faith. 

The  Present  Crisis 

Those  of  us  who  planned  this  new  journal 
did  so  under  the  working  title  Catholicism 
in  Crisis.  We  did  so  with  the  example  of 
Reinhold  Niebuhr  vividly  in  mind,  who  on 
February  10,  1941,  under  analogous  circum- 
stances, finding  existing  periodicals  inhos- 
pitable, launched  Christianity  and  Crisis. 
There  were  many  crises  in  1941,  Niebuhr 
wrote,  but  only  one  the  crisis:  the  intention 
of  Hitler's  armies  to  extinguish  Christian 
civilization  in  Europe.  '"Our  civilization  was 
built  by  faith  and  prayers  and  hard  work," 
Niebuhr  wrote  "—and  it  was  also  built  by 
fighting." 

Is  there  a  Christian  minister  who  believes 
that  the  rights  which  he  daily  enjoys  and 
which  he  takes  for  granted,  like  the  air  he 
breathes,  would  be  his  to  enjoy  unless  these 
rights  has  been  fought  for  by  Cromwell,  by 
William  of  Orange  and  by  Washington?  Are 
Protestants  in  the  United  States  to  live  off 
the  liberties  which  others  are  maintaining 
for  them  and  then  express  complete  indif- 
ference to  the  fate  of  those  whose  sacrifice 
makes  the  tranquil  and  serene  life  of  Ameri- 
can Christians  possible?  Should  this  become 
the  American  Protestant  attitude  toward 
the  world,  it  would  inscribe  one  of  the  dark- 
est pages  of  the  annals  of  the  Church. 

In  1941.  the  Christian  Church  was  threat- 
ened with  extinction  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
Today  the  crisis  which  threatens  Catholi- 
cism is  worldwide  and  far  more  formidable 
in  military  and  police  power  than  the  jug- 
gernaut built  by  Adolph  Hitler.  While  that 
crisis  can  never  be  far  from  our  thoughts,  it 
is  not  the  crisis  we  have  most  in  mind  in 
launching  this  journal  in  1982. 

In  a  lesser  sense,  our  crisis  is  literary.  We 
are  dissatisfied  with  existing  Catholic  jour- 
nals and  with— as  we  see  it— the  deteriorat- 
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ing  quality  of  Catholic  intellectual  life.  As 
Alasdair  Maclntyre  describes  it  in  another 
context,  too  much  moral  "debate"  has  been 
reduced  to  shouting  slogans  at  one  another 
across  partisan  lines. 

The  Editors  believe  that  what  used  to  be 
called  "the  liberal  Catholic  tradition"'  has 
virtually  disappeared  in  the  United  States. 
Moreover,  the  intellectual  division  of  twenty 
years  ago  between  '"progressives"  and  ""con- 
servatives" are  now  out  of  date.  Many  who 
used  to  l>e  liberal  have  moved  decisively  to 
the  left,  both  in  substance  and  in  style  of  ar- 
gument. Many,  formerly  conservatives,  have 
become  inventive,  socially  conscious  and  po- 
litically concerned.  A  new  Catholic  spirit  is 
being  bom.  It  calls  for  a  new  voice. 

Moreover,  the  crisis  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves is  one  of  faith  and  theology,  especial- 
ly concerning  questions  of  the  temporal 
order  and  the  role  of  the  laity. 

Stated  precisely,  the  crisis  is  that  clerical 
power— not  only  in  the  bishops  and  in  their 
administrative  staffs— has  become  over- 
weening. This  is  a  direct  consequence  of  so- 
called  "Vatican  II  theology."  This  ""new  the- 
ology" has  four  parts.  Each  of  them  weak- 
ens laymen  and  laywomen  in  their  proper 
vocation. 

First  is  the  misuse  of  the  "collegiality"  of 
bishops.  In  itself,  linked  to  the  pre-eminent 
authority  of  the  Pope,  such  collegiality  is 
good.  But  certain  institutional  develop- 
ments seem  to  us  quite  errant.  National  con- 
ferences of  bishops  are  bringing  political  di- 
visions into  the  church. 

Second  is  the  diminishment  of  the  clergy. 
Many  younger  clergymen  stress  "the  priest- 
hood of  the  laity"  in  a  false  way,  so  as  to  di- 
minish the  distinctiveness  of  their  own 
priestly  role  and,  in  effect,  merely  to  pa- 
tronize the  laity.  We  who  are  laymen  and 
laywomen  are  not,  and  do  not  aspire  to  be, 
priests.  We  do  not  want  priests  usurping  lay 
roles.  We  need,  and  desire,  a  sharper  theolo- 
gy of  differentiation. 

Third  is  the  aggrandizement  of  the  clergy. 
Even  as  the  distinction  between  vocations 
(manifested  even  in  dress)  is  being  fudged, 
clergymen  are  everywhere  preempting  lay 
roles.  There  is  a  manifest  and  tangible  cleri- 
callzation  of  the  Catholic  church,  worse  now 
than  before  the  Council.  More  and  more 
often,  priests  and  bishops  make  political, 
economic  and  social  pronouncements  about 
the  temporal  order,  to  which  the  laity  is  ex- 
pected solely  to  react.  This  is  an  inversion  of 
vocations  and  roles.  It  thwarts  the  normal 
workings  of  grace  and  personal  vocation.  It 
compounds  mutual  weaknesses.  It  Invites 
hubris. 

Fourth  is  the  diminishment  of  words  of 
faith  and  holiness  of  life.  Words  like 
'"prophecy,"  "witness,"  and  "charlsm"  are 
more  and  more  used  for  strictly  partisan  po- 
litical opinions,  less  and  less  used  of  authen- 
tic faith  and  practice.  This  is  a  species  of 
theological  imperialism,  the  coercion  of 
false  labeling. 

The  crisis  in  the  Catholic  church  of  1982 
is  that  the  church  seems  in  danger  of  losing 
its  true,  original,  and  profound  identity,  in 
order  to  become  what  it  is  not.  an  instru- 
ment of  temporal  power.  Nearly  always 
today,  this  temporal  assertion  of  the  church 
is  leftward  In  its  force,  as  in  former  times  it 
was  often  rightward.  Yet  whether  tilting  to 
the  left  or  to  the  right,  the  fundamental 
theological  error  is  the  same. 

We  do  not  wish  merely  to  mourn  the  pass- 
ing of  the  liberal  Catholic  tradition;  we  wish 
to  breathe  life  back  into  it.  Many  battles 
must  be  fought,  both  to  our  left  and  to  our 
right.   We  are,  first  of  all.  Catholic— our 
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faith  is  dear  to  us.  To  be  "Catholic"  means 
to  have  a  sense  of  community,  of  tradition, 
of  faith  and  prayer  and  contemplation,  and 
perhaps  of  tragedy  (as  in  the  crucifixion 
and  death)  not  common  to  those  who  are 
"liberal"  In  other  ways. 

But  we  are  also  "liberal"  in  the  sense  that 
not  all  Catholics  are.  We  are  neither  social- 
ists nor  traditionals.  Our  vision  of  the  tem- 
(x>ral  order  Is  rather  like  that  of  Jacques 
Maritain,  from  whose  Center  we  publish. 
We  believe  that  history  has  a  narrative 
form:  that  social  progress,  though  difficult 
and  reversible,  lies  within  human  possibili- 
ty: and  that  the  liberal  society  is  an  authen- 
tic, although  Imperfect,  expression  of  the 
Gospels  in  political  economy,  made  possible 
by  the  long  leavening  of  human  cultures 
with  the  faith  of  Judaism  and  Christianity. 

We  dread  the  "great,  climactic  battle" 
which  Solzhenitsyn  predicts  on  the  horizon. 
We  resist  the  flirtation  of  so  many  in  the 
Church  with  ideas  of  political  economy  cer- 
Uln  to  diminish  both  liberty  and  productivi- 
ty. We  look  for  a  return  of  American 
laymen  and  laywomen  to  their  full  responsi- 
bilities in  the  Church.  We  expect  a  "new 
spring,"  after  the  present  critical  years. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  keep 
their  eye  on  this  fine  publication. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.* 
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HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  this  period  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, I  believe  it  is  especially  impor- 
tant that  we  continue  to  scrutinize  the 
Government-mandated  minimum  wage 
laws. 

A  Government-mandated  minimum 
wage  does  not  raise  real  wages,  but  it 
does  raise  prices  and  cause  unemploy- 
ment. Wage  rates  are  determined  by 
supply  and  demand,  and  a  given  wage 
reflects  the  productivity  of  the  work 
being  performed.  If  the  Government 
arbitrarily  raises  wages  above  the 
market  level,  some  or  all  of  the  jobs  in 
a  given  category  will  be  eliminated. 

A  minimum  wage  is  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  American  worker— par- 
ticularly the  least  educated  and  least 
skilled.  It  does,  however,  provide  poli- 
ticians with  one  more  excuse  to  estab- 
lish additional  Federal  welfare  pro-- 
grams  in  the  name  of  helping  the  un- 
employed. The  result,  of  course,  is 
greater  Government  control  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  people. 

The  following  article  by  the  noted 
economist  Dr.  Hans  F.  Sennholz  dis- 
cusses this  issue  in  greater  detail.  I 
commend  the  article  which  appeared 
in  the  May  1983  issue  of  the  Freeman, 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
Minimum  Wages 
(By  Hans  P.  Sennholz) 

In  simple  language,  a  minimum  wage  law 
Is  nothing  more  than  a  government  order 
that  workers  must  not  work  unless  they  find 
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Jobs  paying  at  least  the  stated  minimum.  It 
is  an  order  to  employers  that  they  must  pay 
workers  the  minimum,  or  not  employ  them 
at  all.  It  is  a  direct  order  that  is  enforced  by 
the  coercive  powers  of  the  state. 

The  minimum  wage  movement  came  into 
existence,  in  concert  with  the  union  move- 
ment, as  a  consequence  of  severe  criticism  of 
"sweat  shops"  in  the  home-work  system. 
which  permitted  employees  to  perform 
manufacturing  services  at  home  rather  than 
in  a  factory.  The  system,  which  enabled 
women  and  children  to  participate  in  simple 
production,  constituted  a  major  threat  to 
the  union  movement.  To  eradicate  this 
threat  and  all  other  competition  from  low- 
cost  labor.  latMr  unions,  since  their  very  be- 
ginning, have  called  for  government  inter- 
vention. 

Minimum  wage  legislation  originated  in 
New  Zealand  in  1894  and  came  to  England 
in  1909.  when  Parliament  established  trade 
boards  with  the  power  to  fix  minimum 
rates.  In  the  United  States,  the  movement 
at  first  was  confined  to  state  legislation  ap- 
plicable to  women  and  children  only.  The 
federal  government  entered  the  field  during 
the  1930s  when  it  passed  labor  laws  with 
limited  application,  such  as  the  Bacon-Davis 
Act  of  1931.  the  Walsh-Healey  Public  Con- 
tracts Act  of  1936.  certain  provisions  of  the 
U.S  Housing  Act  of  1937.  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1937.  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938. 
In  the  same  year,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  provided  much  broader  coverage  and  es- 
tablished a  minimum  wage  level  of  25  cents 
per  hour,  covering  employees  of  all  busi- 
nesses engaged  in  interstate  commerce  or  in 
the  production  of  goods  for  such  commerce. 
Later  amendments  to  the  F.L.S.A.  raised  the 
minimum  wage  to  the  present  level. 

There  is  an  infinity  of  political  errors 
which,  once  adopted  and  enacted,  become 
principles  of  statesmanship.  Labor  legisla- 
tion summarily  disposed  of  the  homework 
system  and  then  set  out  to  raise  wage  rates 
and  improve  working  conditions  by  political 
force.  To  most  political  parties  this  is  su- 
preme statemanship  that  takes  precedence 
over  all  other  considerations.  But  unfortu- 
nately, it  is  also  the  root  cause  of  mass  un- 
employment that  is  inflicting  immeasurable 
harm  on  millions  of  innocent  victims. 

An  unhampered  labor  market  offers  op- 
portunities to  anyone  seeking  employment. 
The  pressures  of  competition  by  both  work- 
ers and  employers  establish  a  wage  rate  at 
which  everyone  eager  to  work  can  find  a 
job.  and  every  employer  eager  to  hire  more 
help  can  find  more  workers.  But  when  gov- 
ernment sets  out  forcibly  to  lift  wage  rates 
above  those  set  by  competition,  chronic  un- 
employment emerges.  It  causes  countless 
economic  distortions,  reduces  economic 
output,  lowers  personal  incomes,  and  aggra- 
vates the  plight  of  the  poor. 

A  wage  rate  set  above  a  person's  own  pro- 
ductive contribution  causes  his  unemploy- 
ment, pricing  him  right  out  of  the  labor 
market.  Surely,  minimum  wage  legislation 
does  not  directly  affect  a  worker  whose 
training  and  skills  earn  him  a  wage  in  excess 
of  the  minimum.  But  it  seriously  jeopardizes 
the  employment  of  all  those  unskilled  work- 
ers who  produce  and  consequently  earn  less 
than  the  minimum.  In  the  United  States, 
minimum  wage  legislation  does  grievous 
harm  to  millions  of  unskilled  laborers,  espe- 
cially among  the  racial  and  ethnic  minori- 
ties—Blacks, Puerto  Ricans.  Chicanos,  Mexi- 
cans, and  American  Indians. 

THE  VICTIMS 

Most  critics  of  minimum  wage  legislation 
do  not  concern  themselves  with  the  proprie- 
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ty  and  morality  of  political  intervention 
with  the  production  process.  They  accept 
the  rationale  of  political  supremacy  and 
government  power,  but  lament  the  evil  ef- 
fects of  unemployment  on  some  highly  visi- 
ble groups  of  victims,  such  as  young  people, 
especially  black  teenagers.  Therefore,  they 
are  designing  special  programs  for  teenagers 
and  other  groups,  calling  for  massive  gov- 
ernment expenditures  on  their  t>ehalf.  Un- 
fortunately they  are  overlooking  most  of 
the  affected  population. 

Recent  research  confirms  that  only  about 
one-third  of  low-wage  earners  are  teenagers, 
almost  one-half  are  twenty-five  to  sixty-four 
years  of  age.  Two-thirds  of  the  low-wage 
population  are  believed  to  be  female,  and 
some  ten  percent  are  individuals  sixty-five 
years  old  or  older.  Altogether  they  comprise 
some  ten  percent  of  American  labor.  Other 
estimates  are  even  higher.  Of  course,  these 
workers  who  are  earning  the  minimum  or 
near-minimum  wages  are  the  very  workers 
who  tend  to  be.  or  are  in  danger  of  being, 
displaced  by  wage  legislation. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  many  mi- 
nority youngsters  with  lower  levels  of  edu- 
cation, training,  and  experience  than  white 
youngsters,  are  often  less  productive.  In  an 
unhampered  labor  market  they  would  not 
be  able  to  earn  as  high  a  wage  as  their  more 
productive  competitors,  but  would  find  em- 
ployment at  lower  rates.  When  the  mini- 
mum is  raised  above  their  productive  ability, 
they  are  likely  to  be  dismissed,  or  not  to  be 
hired.  This  explains  why  the  unemployment 
rate  of  black  youth  in  recent  years  has 
ranged  between  40  and  50  percent,  which  is 
double  the  rate  of  white  teenagers.  If  we 
add  those  individuals  who  in  frustration  and 
desperation  have  given  up  their  search  for 
employment,  the  unemployment  rate 
among  black  youth  may,  in  our  estimate, 
exceed  70  percent. 

SUBMARGINAL  WORKERS 

Other  workers  with  similar  limitations 
find  it  equally  difficult  to  find  employment 
at  the  minimum  rate.  Unskilled  women,  stu- 
dents seeking  summer  employment,  and  es- 
pecially unskilled  service  workers  in  hotels, 
restaurants,  hospitals,  laundries,  automotive 
service  stations,  are  living  continuously  with 
the  dangers  of  unemployment  due  to  mini- 
mum wage  increases.  It  is  true,  not  every 
minimum  wage  worker  loses  his  employ- 
ment when  the  minimum  rate  is  raised.  Em- 
ployers may  seek  to  offset  the  boost  with 
economies  in  other  labor  expenses  or 
through  exaction  of  greater  effort  and  per- 
formance by  the  covered  workers.  Wherever 
such  adjustments  are  impractical  the  sub- 
marginal  workers  are  laid  off.  that  is.  all 
those  workers  whose  costs  exceed  the  antici- 
pated price  of  the  incremental  goods  pro- 
duced or  services  rendered. 

Obviously  unemployment  is  more  severe 
in  industries  employing  a  great  many  un- 
skilled workers  than  in  other  industries  re- 
lying mainly  on  professional  and  highly 
skilled  labor.  And  it  is  more  keenly  felt  in 
cities  with  concentrations  of  unskilled  labor 
than  in  prosperous  suburbs.  For  the  South 
with  its  millions  of  unskilled  black  workers 
every  minimum  wage  boost  is  a  calamity.  In 
Puerto  Rico  it  is  an  unmitigated  disaster. 

But  no  matter  how  tragic  the  economic  ef- 
fects may  be  on  certain  groups  of  victims, 
we  must  not  overlook  the  psychological 
harm  and  the  moral  wrong  that  are  inflict- 
ed on  them.  Condemned  to  idleness  and  use- 
lessness  in  a  highly  productive  society  and 
barred  from  making  their  own  contribu- 
tions, many  in  desperation  are  turning  to 
vice   and  crime.   The   inordinate   national 
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crime  rate  attests  to  a  moral  decay  that  Is 
working  evil  in  the  centers  of  unemploy- 
ment and  public  assistance.  And  let  us  not 
forget  the  productive  members  of  American 
society  who  not  only  must  forgo  the  valua- 
ble services  which  the  disemployed  workers 
could  render,  but  also  are  forced  to  support 
them  through  taxation  and  other  exactions. 
In  return,  they  are  compelled  to  live  in  con- 
stant fear  of  crimes  against  their  persons 
and  property. 

BEifErrrs  roR  A  FEW 

It  is  true  a  few  minimum-wage  earners  ac- 
tually benefit  from  a  mandated  increase. 
The  law  that  raises  the  minimum  renders 
submarginal  all  those  workers  who  produce 
and  earn  less  than  the  new  minimum.  It 
withdraws  them  from  productive  employ- 
ment and  deprives  economic  production  of 
their  services,  which  affects  the  labor 
market  just  like  the  conscription  of  millions 
of  young  men  into  military  service.  Their 
withdrawal  from  productive  employment 
raises  the  marginal  productivity  of  the  re- 
maining workers  and.  therefore,  increases 
their  wages.  It  also  lifts  some  submarginal 
labor  above  the  threshold  of  employability. 
If  the  minimum  is  raised  from  $5  to  $5.50. 
the  most  productive  among  the  excluded 
workers  will  be  lifted  to  the  new  minimum 
in  a  declining  order  of  productivity,  that  is, 
first  workers  who  were  earning  $5.49,  then 
others  earning  $5.48,  $5.47,  and  so  forth. 
But  consumer  reluctance  to  bear  the  higher 
labor  costs  usually  sets  a  narrow  limit  to  the 
lifting  process,  which  consigns  most  submin- 
imum  workers  to  the  new  army  of  the  un- 
employed. 

Political  force  may  disrupt  economic  activ- 
ity and  forcibly  benefit  some  workers  at  the 
expense  of  others.  It  cannot  stimulate  pro- 
duction and  promote  universal  well-being  by 
withdrawing  millions  of  able  workers  from 
economic  production.  If  by  law  or  decree  a 
government  actually  could  raise  the  wages 
and  improve  the  working  conditions  of  all 
workers,  it  would  be  cowardly  and  irrespon- 
sible to  be  content  with  $2.  or  $3.  or  $4  mini- 
mums.  Let  us  make  it  $10  per  hour,  or 
better  yet,  $100  an  hour. 

If  a  minimum  wage  law  actually  could  im- 
prove the  working  and  living  conditions  of 
all  people,  let  us  urge  the  governments  of 
undeveloped  countries  to  imitate  our  exam- 
ple. Surely,  it  would  alleviate  the  poverty 
and  suffering  of  the  masses  of  India,  China, 
and  many  African  and  Latin  American 
countries.  Actually,  it  would  create  horren- 
dous unemployment  and  jeopardize  the  very 
survival  of  the  poor.  Neither  the  U.S.  gov- 
ernment nor  foreign  governments  can  im- 
prove general  working  conditions  by  law  or 
decree;  only  rising  production  can  bring  it 
about. 

FRINGE  BENEFITS 

Nor  can  a  government  grant  social  bene- 
fits that  do  not  reduce  the  workers'  take- 
home  pay.  The  incidence  of  any  and  all  ben- 
efits falls  on  the  wage  earner.  For  an  em- 
ployer the  worker's  take-home  wage  is  just 
another  component  of  the  total  price  he 
must  pay  for  the  services  of  a  worker.  He 
would  not  be  an  employer  for  long  if  he 
were  to  ignore  all  other  employment  costs, 
such  as  retirement  and  pension  costs,  paid 
holidays  and  vacations,  healthcare  insur- 
ance, profit-sharing  plans,  welfare  funds,  or 
any  other  fringe  benefits.  And  it  does  not 
matter  to  him  whether  he  may  deduct  the 
fringe  benefit  costs  from  the  worker's  pay 
or  must  make  direct  payment  to  third  par- 
ties. In  both  cases  the  burden  falls  on  the 
employee.  The  employer  is  concerned  only 


with  the  total  price  he  must  pay  for  the 
services  of  a  worker. 

The  minimum  wage  as  set  by  government 
must  not  be  confused  with  the  total  employ- 
ment costs  of  a  worker,  which  in  every  case 
greatly  exceed  the  former.  Corporations 
that  offer  equal  l>enefits  to  all  their  employ- 
ees may  grant  fringe  benefits  that  amount 
to  35  percent  of  executive  pay  and  to  100 
percent  or  more  of  a  minimum-wage-eam- 
er's  pay.  But  even  without  any  such  contrac- 
tual privileges,  the  benefits  mandated  by 
government  do  add  considerably  to  total 
costs.  There  are  Social  Security  exactions 
and  heavy  levies  for  unemployment  and 
workmen's  compensations.  The  $3  minimum 
wage  may  actually  amount  to  $5  minimum 
cost,  and  the  $5  minimum  wage  to  $10  mini- 
mum cost.  It  is,  therefore,  misleading  to 
speak  of  a  "small"  boost  of  the  minimum 
wage  rate  as  if  the  mandated  and  contrac- 
tual t>enefits  would  remain  unchanged.  The 
small  minimum  boost  may  actually  amount 
to  a  sizable  increase  in  total  labor  cost. 

For  an  employer  it  is  irrelevant  whether 
he  allocates  5  percent  of  employee  wages  to 
fringe  benefits  or  95  percent.  His  only  con- 
cern is  the  total  price  he  must  pay  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  worker.  If  government 
forces  him  to  pay  more  than  the  worker  is 
expected  to  contribute  to  production  he  can 
be  expected  to  dismiss  the  worker.  And 
again  it  does  not  matter  whether  govern- 
ment mandates  an  increase  of  take-home 
pay  or  of  fringe  costs.  A  $1  boost  in  the  rate 
of  minimum  wages  has  the  same  ill  effect  on 
employment  as  a  $1  rise  in  the  levies  for 
Social  Security  and  workmen's  compensa- 
tion. 

Through  their  lal>or,  workers  pay  for  all 
of  the  fringe  benefits  they  are  receiving. 
They  also  make  good  for  their  on-the-job 
training  by  receiving  low  wages  that  allow 
for  the  expenses  of  their  training.  When  the 
minimum  wage  is  raised  employers  may 
react  to  the  boost  in  labor  cost  by  reducing 
their  expenditures  on  benefits.  In  particu- 
lar, they  may  respond  by  reducing  the 
amounts  spent  for  on-the-job  training. 

THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ACQUIRE  SKIIXS  AND 
KNOWLEDGE 

For  young  people  the  most  important 
fringe  benefit  is  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
new  skills  and  knowledge,  which  enhances 
their  productivity  in  the  future.  Most  jobs 
offer  an  opportunity  to  learn  through 
formal  training  programs  or  informal  learn- 
ing by  experience.  On-the-job  training  not 
only  imparts  basic  skills,  but  also  stimulates 
motivation,  nurtures  a  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity, and  generally  prepares  young  iieople  for 
rewarding  roles  in  productive  society.  If 
they  fail  to  acquire  the  experience,  training, 
competencies  and  credentials  in  their  form- 
ative years,  they  will  have  difficulty  holding 
regular  jobs  in  their  adult  years.  Any  bar- 
rier to  on-the-job  training  inflicts  serious 
harm  on  them. 

Millions  of  young  workers  who  are  disem- 
ployed by  the  minimum  wage  may  never  ac- 
quire the  general  training  and  specific  skills 
that  make  them  useful  members  of  society. 
They  may  never  learn  the  basic  discipline 
and  ethos  of  labor  that  are  so  essential  in 
our  society.  Instead,  prolonged  unemploy- 
ment so  early  in  life  may  prepare  them  for  a 
precarious  and  bitter  existence  on  public 
welfare.  More  millions  may  remain  em- 
ployed at  or  near  the  minimum,  but  their 
on-the-job  training  may  be  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated as  a  result  of  mandated  minimum  in- 
creases, which  may  keep  them  marginally 
productive  throughout  life.  And  their  more 
creative    fellowmen    not   only    must    forgo 
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their  valuable  cooperation,  but  may  even  be 
called  upon  to  assist  them  and  their  depend- 
ents.* 
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exotic  newcastle  disease  in  southern 
California  in  1971-73  and  recent  out- 
breaks in  March  and  April  1980  in 
California,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania 
clearly  demonstrate  the  need  for  this 
additional  authority  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.* 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing,  by  request  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  legislation 
that  would  authorize  intrastate  quar- 
antines of  animals  and  poultry  under 
extraordinary  emergency  conditions. 
This  bill  is  identical  in  language  to  the 
bill  H.R.  5455  that  passed  the  House 
by  voice  vote  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  on  September  23,  1982.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  this  bill  would  be  passed 
by  the  Senate  during  the  lameduck 
session,  but  this  did  not  happen. 

This  bill  would  expand  the  powers  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  after  he 
has  declared  an  extraordinary  emer- 
gency due  to  the  existence  of  any  dan- 
gerous, communicable  disease  of  live- 
stock or  poultry  of  the  United  States. 
Public  Law  87-518.  the  act  of  July  2. 
1982  (21  U.S.C.  134a(b))  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  declare  such  an  extraordi- 
nary emergency  and  take  specified  ac- 
tions when  he  finds  that  a  State  or 
other  jurisdiction  is  not  taking  ade- 
quate measures  to  control  any  such 
disease.  USDA  presently  does  not  have 
authority  to  prevent  the  intrastate 
movement  of  animals,  animal  car- 
casses, animal  products,  or  articles  In 
such  an  emergency  situation,  unless 
the  Secretary  finds  that  the  animals 
are  or  have  been  affected  by  or  ex- 
posed to  such  a  disease  and  that  the 
carcasses,  products,  and  articles  were 
so  related  to  such  animals  as  to  be 
likely  to  be  a  means  of  disseminating 
such  disease.  Then  he  may  seize,  quar- 
antine, and  dispose  of  the  particular 
animals,  carcasses,  products,  or  arti- 
cles involved. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  consid- 
ers that  additional  authority  is  needed 
to  quarantine  specific  localities  and 
control  the  intrastate  movement  of 
animals,  their  carcasses,  and  related 
products  and  articles  which  are  not 
necessarily  found  to  be  affected  with 
or  exposed  to  any  dangerous  commu- 
nicable disease  of  livestock  and  poul- 
try. This  additional  authority  would 
make  it  possible  for  USDA  to  imple- 
ment the  most  effective  quarantine 
controls  to  prevent  the  inadvertent 
intrastate  spread  of  such  a  disease 
from  affected  localities.  Uncontrolled 
movements  of  livestock  and  poultry 
into  affected  areas  can  hamper  control 
and  eradication  efforts  by  increasing 
the  population  of  exposed  animals 
needing  treatment.  The  outbreak  of 


E.  ROSS  ADAIR 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
saddened  to  learn  of  the  death  of  my 
friend  and  former  colleague,  Mr.  Ross 
Adair. 

Since  I  began  my  terms  in  Congress, 
I  had  learned  to  admire  and  respect 
Ross  for  his  great  talents,  faithful 
service,  and  strong  conviction  to  stand 
by  what  he  believed  in.  In  his  20  years 
in  Congress.  Ross  had  risen  to  become 
the  ranking  Republican  member  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  subsequently  was  honored  by 
being  named  the  Ambassador  to  Ethio- 
pia which  he  served  as  until  1974. 

Ross'  contribution  to  foreign  affairs 
and  veteran  policies  had  been  valuable 
to  me  and  my  fellow  Members  in  Con- 
gress. His  devotion  and  expertise  had 
been  of  great  value  to  this  coimtry. 

You  can  be  assured  that  his  good 
disposition,  leadership,  and  presence 
has  always  been  missed  by  the  Con- 
gress since  he  retired  and  now  he  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  everyone  who . 
knew  him. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  lovely  wife,  Marian, 
and  all  the  members  of  the  Adair 
family.  Ross  will  not  be  forgotten  in 
my  thought  and  prayers.* 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  10,  1983 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  occasion  of  Small  Business  Week, 
which  has  been  designed  by  Presiden- 
tial proclamation  as  May  8  through  13. 
I  am  pleased  to  pay  this  tribute,  not 
only  for  the  many  men  and  women 
who  own.  operate,  and  are  employed 
at  the  thousands  of  small  businesses  in 
my  own  Fifth  Congressional  District, 
but  to  those  millions  throughout  the. 
Nation.  At  the  same  time,  I  feel  it  is 
most  fitting  to  honor  my  friend  and 
fellow  Marylander,  Congressman 
Parren  Mitchell,  who  so  ably  chairs 
the  House  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 
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Chairman  Mitchell's  leadership  has 
insured  that  the  concerns  of  small 
business  receive  the  attention  they  de- 
serve in  the  Congress.  Throughout  the 
difficult  past  few  years,  when  reces- 
sion has  hit  hardest  on  the  small  busi- 
nesses of  this  Nation,  Chairman 
MrrcHELL  has,  time  and  time  again, 
stood  before  this  body  and  champi- 
oned legislation  to  bring  much  needed 
relief.  It  has  not  been  an  easy  task  in 
the  crowded  agenda  of  concerns,  but  it 
has  been  necessary,  and  the  chair- 
man's efforts  are  to  be  commended. 

This  year's  celebration  theme  truly 
expresses  the  deep-felt  commitment 
our  citizens  have  always  had  toward 
small  business.  "There's  No  Business 
Like  Small  Business"  has  been  the 
foundation  block  for  all  our  industry, 
from  the  earliest  colonial  days.  Today, 
small  businesses  employ  nearly  55  per- 
cent of  our  workers,  lending  their 
knowledge  and  expertise  to  everything 
from  complex  computer  systems  to 
comer  lemonade  stands. 

While  small  businesses  have  ab- 
sorbed much  of  the  impact  of  the 
greatest  recession  since  World  War  II, 
with  a  failure  rate  unacceptably  high, 
new  business  ventures  are  at  an  all 
time  high,  reflecting  the  "stick-to-it- 
iveness"  indigenous  to  this  American 
industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  men  and  women  of 
the  small  businesses  of  this  country 
are  truly  the  cornerstone  of  our  socie- 
ty. I  am  proud  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
this  salute  to  these  people,  who  have 
accepted  the  challenge  of  operating  a 
business.  They  are  the  people  respon- 
sible for  keeping  Prince  Georges 
County.  Md.,  and  the  rest  of  America 
working.* 


NATHAN  HALE  AWARD  RE- 
CEIVED BY  HON.  MATTHEW 
RINALDO 


JMI 


HON.  JIM  COURTER 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  join  in  congratulating 
my  good  friend  Matt  Rinaloo  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  New  Jersey  Reserve  Offi- 
cer Association's  Nathan  Hale  Award. 
Having  myself  been  privileged  to  re- 
ceive this  award.  I  luiow  what  an 
honor  it  is  and  how  proud  Matt  must 
feel. 

As  our  history  books  tell  us,  Nathan 
Hale  was  a  true  patriot,  and  key  figure 
in  our  country's  struggle  for  independ- 
ence. It  is  especially  fitting,  then,  that 
those  individuals,  like  my  New  Jersey 
colleague,  who  have  demonstrated  a 
concern  for  the  defense  and  freedom 
of  our  country  be  bestowed  with  an 
award  named  after  one  of  our  earliest 
military  heroes.  As  a  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee.  I 
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believe  such  concern  cannot  be  more 
clearly  illustrated  than  by  vigorous 
and  firm  support  of  our  Nation's  de- 
fenses. National  security  must  always 
be  the  first  and  most  important  priori- 
ty for  Congress  for  without  such 
strength  all  our  cherished  liberties  are 
in  jeopardy. 

During  his  years  in  the  House,  I 
know  Matt  has  shown  this  concern. 
His  stand  on  many  issues  vital  to  the 
well-being  of  the  military  indicates  he 
is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  a  strong 
defense  is  everybody's  responsibility. 
All  this  country's  heroes,  most  particu- 
larly. Nathan  Hale,  have  known  that  a 
crucial  ingredient  of  the  continuation 
of  a  free  society  rests  on  a  nation's 
ability  to  defend  itself.  Those  who 
have  shown  this  recognization  are.  in 
today's  difficult  times,  especially  de- 
serving of  our  respect  and  in  this 
regard.  I  personally  congratulate  Matt 
Rinaldo  on  being  distinguished  in  this 
way.* 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

HON.  JOHN  R.  McKERNAN.  JR. 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10,  1983 

•  Mr.  McKERNAN.  Madam  Speaker, 
the  President  has  proclaimed  the  week 
of  May  8.  1983.  as  National  Small 
Business  Week.  It  is  indeed  fitting 
that  a  week  be  set  aside  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  significant  contributions  which 
this  vital  sector  of  our  Nation's  econo- 
my has  made  to  our  society  as  a  whole. 

Small  businesses  form  the  founda- 
tion on  which  our  free  enterprise 
system  is  based.  Roughly  95  percent  of 
all  businesses  are  firms  with  fewer 
than  100  employees,  accounting  for 
almost  55  percent  of  all  jobs.  More 
than  86  percent  of  new  jobs  are  cre- 
ated by  small  businesses.  In  addition, 
they  account  for  more  than  50  percent 
of  all  scientific  and  industrial  innova- 
tion. 

The  term  "small  business"  takes  on 
a  different  connotation  insofar  as  the 
State  of  Maine  is  concerned.  Maine's 
business  community  is  characterized 
by  businesses  with  10  to  20  employees, 
not  100.  As  I  have  traveled  throughout 
the  First  District  of  Maine  and  spoken 
with  hundreds  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees of  Maine's  small  businesses.  I 
have  become  increasingly  aware  that 
our  10-  to  20-employee-size  small  busi- 
nesses still  have  not  received  the  sup- 
port from  Congresss  which  they  both 
deserve  and  need  if  they  are  going  to 
continue  to  play  a  vital  role  in  our 
economy. 

There  is  no  question  that  small  busi- 
nesses have  collectively  contributed 
more  to  our  society  than  any  other 
sector.  But.  regrettably,  small  busi- 
nesses are  the  most  vulnerable  to 
downturns-  in  the  economy,  particular- 
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ly  when  accompanied  by  high  interest 
rates.  The  past  few  years  saw  alarming 
numbers  of  small  businesses  fold,  as 
interest  rates  hit  record  heights.  For- 
tunately, this  trend  appears  to  have 
been  reversed,  but  we  cannot  afford  to 
turn  our  backs  on  small  businesses 
now  after  merely  voicing  support  for 
them  on  the  floor  of  the  House.  If  our 
Nation's  small  businesses  are  going  to 
continue  to  provide  our  citizens  with 
jobs  and  an  improved  standard  of 
living  through  innovative  break- 
throughs, then  we  in  Congress  have 
got  to  continue  to  insure  that  small 
businesses  have  access  to  needed  cap- 
ital. And  we  need  to  insure  that  they 
will  not  again  be  subjected  to  the  high 
interest  rates  of  past  years. 

I  am  hopeful  that,  after  we  have 
paid  this  much  deserved  tribute  to  our 
Nation's  small  businesses  this  week.  I 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  participate 
in  a  dialog  with  them  to  hear  how  we 
in  Congress  can  best  address  the  prob- 
lems that  still  face  our  Nation's  small 
businesses.* 


May  12,  1983 


DEFUNDING  THE  LEFT- 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wonder  just  how  many  in  this  body 
have  any  idea  where  the  money  goes 
after  we  appropriate  it  for  respective 
departments  in  the  executive  branch. 
If  the  truth  were  known  I  do  not  think 
that  the  majority  of  this  body  would 
vote  for  their  money  to  be  spent  in 
such  a  manner. 

Thanks  to  the  April.  1983  issue  of 
Conservative  Digest.  I  can  now  share 
with  my  colleagues,  and  I  hope  a  good 
amount  of  the  American  public,  where 
our  hard  earned  money  is  being  spent. 

For  this  Record  entry  I  single  out 
the  Department  of  Education.  Would 
the  majority  of  this  body  go  on  vote 
record:  In  favor  of  financing  Marxist- 
Leninist  terrorist  movements  in  El  Sal- 
vador; in  favor  of  a  lesbian  rights  reso- 
lution: in  favor  of  more  centralized 
government  or  socialism  leading  to 
communism;  in  favor  of  the  youth  arm 
of  the  American  Communist  Party. 
More  appropriate,  would  Members  of 
this  House  by  vote  approve  the  ex- 
penditure of  $4,323,245.00  for  such  ac- 
tivity or  causes.  The  answer  to  all 
would  be  an  emphatic  "no." 

It  is  a  continuing  wonder  to  me  that 
the  President  would  allow  such  non- 
sense to  go  on.  This  is  especially  so  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  one  organization 
to  receive  thousands  of  dollars  is  one 
that  hopes  that  Mr.  Reagan's  state  of 
the  Union  message,  his  last  one.  will 
be  his  "*  •  *  next  to  last."  Where  your 
money  is  being  spent  by  the  Depart- 


ment of  Eklucation  from  the  April, 
1983  issue  of  Conservative  Digest  fol- 
lows: 

[From  the  Conservative  Digest.  April  19831 
Departicent  or  Education 
(By  Secretary  Terrel  Bell) 
When   he   took   office   in    1981.   Ronald 
Reagan  vowed  he  would  dismantle  the  De- 
partment of  Education  (DoEd).  As  recently 
as  the  Feb.  18,  1983  Conservative  Political 
Action  Conference,  he  promised  "and  do  not 
think  for  a  moment  I  have  given  up— we 
.  need  to  eliminate  the  unnecessary  and  po- 
litically engendered  Department  of  Educa- 
tion." 

Yet  DoEd  lives.  Under  Secretary  Terrel 
Bell.  DoEd  still  funds  anti-American  groups, 
and  political  activities  overtly  inimical  to 
Reagan  himself. 
Recent  funding  includes: 
Two  grants  totaling  $538,389  to  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Legislatures 
(NCSL)  (February  2.  1981  and  March  1. 
1982). 

Representing  NCSL.  New  Hampshire 
House  Speaker  John  B.  Tucker  attacked 
President  Reagan's  New  Federalism  pro- 
gram because  "the  [budget]  cuts  far  over- 
shadow the  process  itself." 

NCSL  president  William  Passanante. 
Speaker  of  the  New  York  Assembly,  claimed 
Reagan  administration  policies  "will  com- 
pound the  human  and  budget  problems 
facing  cities." 

$98,000  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  (AFT)  (February  1.  1981). 

In  January.  AFT  President  Albert  Shank- 
er  attacked  President  Reagan's  tuition  tax 
credit  proposal:  'It  is  discouraging  to  sup- 
porters of  public  education  that  the  presi- 
dent remains  on  the  tuition  tax  credit  band- 
wagon. The  AFT  and  others  will  do  all  in  its 
power  to  derail  this  ill-conceived  scheme." 

$75,000  to  the  Labor  Institute  for  Human 
Enrichment.  Inc.  (July  30. 1981). 

Albert  Shanker  heads  the  institute's 
board  of  directors. 

In  January  Shanker  said  about  Ronald 
Reagan.  "Perhaps  the  only  encouraging 
aspect  of  the  president's  State  of  the  Union 
message  is  that,  hopefully,  it  is  his  next-to- 
last." 

At  AFT's  July  1982  convention,  Shanker 
told  3.000  delegates  they  should  "work  hard 
politically  and  hold  out  for  2  more  years" 
till  a  Democrat  succeeds  Reagan. 

$72,454  for  the  third  year  of  a  grant  to  the 
Campeslna  Project,  which  gives  migrant 
farm  women  classes  in  "survival  skills  [in- 
cluding methods  of  obtaining  food  stamps 
and  Medi-Call.  leadership 

training  .  .  .  citizen  advocacy"  (FMscal  Year 
1982). 

The  Campesina  Project  is  run  by  the  Bay 
Area  Bilingual  Education  League  (BABEL), 
an  Oakland-based  Hispanic  community 
action  group,  given  at  least  $2,050,923  in 
1981  by  several  DoEd  programs.  The  Cam- 
pesina Project  is  run  by  Dolores  Huerta. 
first  vice-president  of  the  United  Farm 
Workers  union. 

$156,345  to  the  National  Organization  for 
Women  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund 
(NOWLDEF)  (October  16.  1982). 

Nowldef's  parent  group  is  the  National 
Organization  for  Women  (NOW).  Then- 
president  Eleanor  Smeal  sent  out  a  fund- 
raising  appeal  in  early  1982.  noting: 
"[NOW]  has  two  political  action  committees 
that  were  created  to  truly  advance  women's 
rights  at  the  ballot  box.  This  year  were 
going  to  use  these  political  action  commit- 
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tees  in  a  way  that  will  make  the  politicians 
of  this  country  really  sit  up  and  take  notice. 
The    1982    NOW    National    Conference 
passed  a  "Lesbian  Rights  Resolution." 

The  Conference  said  possession  of  nuclear 
weapons  "is  antithetical  to  the  possibilities 
for  creating  a  feminist  society." 

$72,317  to  the  National  Urban  League's 
Greenville.  S.C.  office  (June  18.  1982).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Post,  the  League 
received  $110  million  from  various  federal 
agencies  in  1980.  It  recently  joined  Ralph 
Nader,  the  Gray  Panthers  and  other  left- 
wing  groups  in  endorsing  "Reclaim  America 
Week"— a  nationwide  protest  sponsored  by 
National  People's  Action,  a  radical  group 
using  confrontational  organizing  to  effect 
social  change. 

$95,673  to  the  International  Ladies  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union  (ILGWU)  from  DoEd's 
Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Post-second- 
ary Education  for  a  "ILGWU  learning  orga- 
nization project"  (April  26,  1982).  According 
to  Information  Digest.  ILGWU  supports 
Marxist-Leninist  terrorist  movements  in  El 
Salvador  and  opposes  U.S.  support  of  the 
beleagured,  democratically  elected  Salvador- 
an  government. 

$55,919  to  the  United  Federation  of 
Teachers  (UFT)  (July  21.  1981).  American 
Federation  of  Teachers  (AFT)  President 
Albert  Shanker  heads  the  UFT. 

Addressing  the  Rochester  Teachers  Asso- 
ciation, Shanker  "blasted  President  Rea- 
gan's fiscal  policies,"  reported  UPI.  He 
"pledged  local  educators  would  continue  to 
lobby  local,  state  and  national  representa- 
tives in  an  effort  to  combat  Reagan's  budget 
maneuvering." 

$931,775  to  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  (April 
1,  1981).  In  December  1981,  Fund  President 
Franklin  H.  Williams  said,  "The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's actions  and  proposed  actions, 
its  budget  cuts  and  budget  priorities,  its 
nominations  and  proposed  appointments 
constitute  a  litany  of  lost  faith  in  the  Amer- 
ican dream." 

Two  grants  totaling  $205,047  to  the  Na- 
tional Student  Educational  Fund  (June  25. 
1981  and  February  27,  1981). 

UPI  reports  "Joe  Sweeney,  program  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Student  Education  Fund 
and  the  U.S.  Student  Association  .  .  .  said 
student  lobbying  efforts  paid  off  [in  19811 
by  keeping  cuts  in  federal  student  aid  from 
being  as  drastic  as  President  Reagan  first 
proposed." 

In  June  1981,  the  Fund  opposed  Reagan's 
nominee  for  solicitor  general.  Rex  E.  Lee— 
because  Lee  thought  the  ERA  would  freeze 
women's  issues  "into  constitutional  con- 
crete."  rather  than  letting  elected  officials 
decide  them. 

$107,630  to  the  United  States  Student  As- 
sociation (USSA)  (July  31,  1981).  According 
to  Human  EvenU,  USSA  is  a  "pro-Marxist 
student  group  that  recently  elected  as  its 
vice-chairman  one  Pedro  Rodriquez.  the 
former  national  student  secretary  of  the 
Young  Workers  Liberation  League  (YWLL). 
the  youth  arm  of  the  Communist  party. " 

$23,179  to  the  National  Audubon  Society 
(September  15,  1981).  In  March,  the  Society 
joined  9  environmentalist  groups  who  "said 
.  .  .  they  were  stepping  up  their  attacks  in 
the  hope  that  publicity  from  the  EPA  crisis 
would  help  in  bringing  additional  pressure 
on  Reagan  to  reverse  policies."  AP  reports. 
Two  granU  totaling  $181,400  to  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Law  Center  (NWLC)  from 
DoEd's  Women's  Educational  Equity  Act 
Program  (July  1.  1981  and  June  12.  1981). 

In  December  1981.  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion proposed  redefining  federal   financial 
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aid:  small  colleges  and  technical  schools— 
whose  students  received  only  Guaranteed 
Student  Loans.  Parent  Loans  or  Pell 
Grants— no  longer  would  have  to  meet  com- 
plex civil  rights  requirements.  Discrimina- 
tions would  still  be  prosecuted,  but  red  rape 
cut. 

This  "met  with  strong  opposition  from 
such  groups  as  .  .  .  the  National  Women's 
Law  Center,"  according  to  the  Washington 
Post.  NWLC  attorney  Margaret  A.  Kohn 
called  the  proposal  "outrageous, "  reports 
AP.  She  charged  Reagan  administration  of- 
ficials with  having  greater  concern  for  polit- 
ical actions  than  legality. 

In  March  1983  the  administration  dropped 
the  proposal. 

$91,000  to  the  Health  Equity  Project  from 
the  Women's  Educational  Equity  Act  Pro- 
gram (August  31,  1981). 

In  February  1981.  the  Washington  Post 
reported:  "A  judge's  ruling  that  federal  laws 
against  sex  discrimination  do  not  apply  to 
interscholastic  and  intercollegiate  sports 
programs  that  do  not  receive  federal  aid 
drew  a  swift  and  angry  response  .  .  .  from 
the  women's  athletic  establishment."  in- 
cluding the  Health  Equity  Project. 

Project  Director  Margaret  Dunkel  said. 
"This  decision  has  to  be  appealed." 

$82,202  to  Working  Women:  the  National 
Association  of  Office  Workers  (April  27. 
1981). 

In  1980.  at  Worker  Women's  urging. 
Jimmy  Carter's  Labor  Department  charged 
National  City  Bank  of  Cleveland  with  dis- 
crimination. 

In  February  1982.  Ronald  Reagan's  Labor 
Department  dropped  the  suit,  after  the 
bank  pledged  to  post  future  job  0(>enings 
and  increase  counseling  and  education  pro- 
grams for  women  and  minorities. 

Working  Women's  executive  director 
Karen  Nussbaum  blasted  Reagan:  "Working 
Women  will  be  consulting  our  attorneys 
about  further  legal  action." 

$115,573  to  the  Mexican  American  legal 
Defense  and  Education  Fund  (June  25. 
1981). 

In  January  1983.  fund  president  Vilman 
Martinez  attacked  President  Reagan  at  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights: 
"Your  insensitivity  to  our  concerns  and  the 
unfairness  of  your  administration's  econom- 
ic policies  have  caused  untold  and  unneces- 
sary misery  in  our  committees.  These  must 
be  challenged.  ■ 

$136,807  to  the  Women's  Action  Alliance. 
Inc.  from  the  Women's  Educational  Equity 
Act  Program  for  a  "Nonsexist  child  develop- 
ment project"  (June  30. 1981). 

Feminist  Gloria  Steinem  headed  the  Alli- 
ance in  the  early  1970s.  It  supports  abortion 
on  demand,  and  federal  financing  of  abor- 
tions. 

$46,935  to  the  National  Urban  Coalition 
(August  28.  1981). 

In  May  1982  the  Coalition  charged  the 
Reagan  administration  was  risking  a  renew- 
al of  urban  violence.  "People  are  worried, 
scared,  about  this  summer.  The  atmosphere 
out  there  is  scary."  said  coalition  president 
M.  Carl  Holman. 

$1,237,600  to  the  League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citizens  (LULAC)  National  Edu- 
cation Service  Center,  Inc.  for  a  "talent 
search  "  (May  31,  1981). 

President  Tony  Bonilla  opened  LULAC's 
1982  national  executive  board  meeting  with 
a  "call  for  opposition  to  Reagan's  policy  of 
decentralized  government."  UPI  reported.* 
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NURSING  HOME  DEREGULATION 
MORATORIUM  AND  STUDY 
COMMISSION 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OP  MICHIGAN 
a  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  DINGELK  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year,  my  colleagues  and  I  introduced 
H.R.  6916  in  response  to  the  adminis- 
tration's stated  purpose  to  deregulate 
the  nursing  home  industry.  The  criti- 
cal element  of  the  bill,  a  moratorium 
on  deregulation,  was  incorporated  in 
the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Responsibil- 
ity Act  of  1982.  The  moratorium  will 
expire  this  summer.  The  statement  of 
managers  also  asked  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  to  consult 
with  the  Congress  before  taking  any 
further  action  to  deregulate  nursing 
homes. 

When  Mrs.  Heckler  was  nominated 
to  be  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  we  wrote  to  her.  expressing 
our  concern.  Here  is  the  text  of  our 
letter: 

February  23.  1983. 

Deak  Madam  Secretary-Designate:  We 
would  like  to  congratulate  you  on  your  ap- 
pointment to  the  Cabinet.  There  are  many 
areas  where  our  committees  have  worked 
closely  with  Secretary  Schweiker  and  we 
look  forward  to  continuing  constructive  re- 
lations with  you.  There  is  an  important 
matter  that  remains  under  discussion  be- 
tween the  Department  of  our  committees. 
We  are  writing  to  call  your  personal  atten- 
tion to  the  matter. 

When  this  Administration  took  office,  it 
prepared  a  list  of  "burdensome"  regulations. 
In  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  nursing  home  health  and  safety 
was  targeted  for  deregulation.  The  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration  stopped 
work  on  proposals  developed  under  the  pre- 
vious administration  and  set  up  its  own 
Task  Force  on  Regulatory  Relief.  The  task 
force  worked  first  on  a  rewrite  of  the  Condi- 
tions of  Participation,  which  govern  the 
standards  that  a  facility  must  meet  to  re- 
ceive Medicare  or  Medicaid  payment.  The 
draft  proposal  that  was  circulated  informal- 
ly, but  never  published  by  the  Department, 
drew  opposition  from  States,  nursing  home 
residents  and  their  advocates,  and  the  non- 
profit nursing  homes.  The  Secretary  made  a 
public  announcement  in  March  1982  that 
health  and  safety  standards  for  nursing 
homes  "will  remain  untouched"  and  stopped 
work  on  changing  the  Conditions  of  Partici- 
pation (subpart  K). 

On  May  27,  HCPA  issued  a  new  deregula- 
tory  proposal,  which  would  have  weakened 
the  enforcement  of  nursing  home  standards. 
This  proposal  would  have  allowed  less  fre- 
quent inspections  by  state  survey  and  certi- 
fication agencies.  It  would  have  allowed 
states  that  wished  to  accept  inspections  by 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals,  using  JCAH  standards  in  place  of 
Federal  standards,  to  deem  JCAH  accredita- 
tion to  be  equivalent  to  state  survey  and  cer- 
tification. We  have  attached  our  analysis  of 
these  rules. 

The  May  27  proposal  was  opposed  by  the 
States,  by  nursing  home  residents  and  their 
advocates,  and  following  a  hearing  in  the 
Senate,  was  unanimously  opposed  by  the 
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Senate  Special  Committee  on  Aging.  Our 
Committees  received  hundreds  of  letters  op- 
posing the  rules,  and  tried  unsuccessfully  to 
get  Secretary  Schweiker  to  testify  on  the 
rules.  We  then  introduced  H.R.  6916,  to  es- 
tablish a  two-year  moratorium  on  deregula- 
tion and  to  create  a  study  commission  under 
the  Institute  of  Medicine  on  the  subject  of 
nursing  home  enforcement.  Language  simi- 
lar to  H.R.  6916  was  added  to  the  Medicaid 
portion  of  the  Tax  Equity  and  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act,  placing  a  six -month  mora- 
torium on  deregulation  of  nursing  homes. 
The  Statement  of  Managers  instructed  the 
Secretary  to  consult  with  the  Congress 
before  issuing  new  rules  on  nursing  homes. 
A  further  extension  of  the  moratorium  was 
included  in  the  Continuing  Resolution. 

Many  of  the  groups  that  wrote  to  us  ac- 
cused the  Department  of  cutting  back  on 
the  program  because  of  a  desire  to  spend 
less  money  protecting  nursing  home  resi- 
dents. There  are  1.3  million  people  who  live 
in  about  18,000  nursing  homes.  The  survey 
and  certification  program  used  to  be  paid 
100%  by  the  Federal  Government.  As  of  FY 
1981,  Medicaid  activities  became  25%  state 
funded.  Overall,  both  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid survey  and  certification  funds  have  de- 
clined. The  States  indicate  that  there  has 
been  a  reduction  of  at  least  20%  in  enforce- 
ment activities  due  to  the  reductions.  The 
1984  budget  proposal  from  the  Department 
continues  to  decrease  the  funding  for  survey 
and  certification.  The  new  lower  level  will 
allow  only  64%  of  Medicare  and  78%  of 
Medicaid  facilities  to  be  seen  during  the 
year.  The  budget  anticipates  promulgation 
of  a  less  stringent  inspection  schedule. 

We  remain  deeply  concerned  atwut  the 
health  and  safety  of  nursing  home  resi- 
dents. We  would  be  glad  to  discuss  any  con- 
structive proposals  to  ameliorate  conditions 
in  nursing  homes.  We  believe  that  this 
matter  deserves  your  personal  attention. 
Sincerely, 

John  D.  Dingell. 

Henry  A.  Waxman. 

Claude  Pepper. 

As  we  wait  for  a  reply  from  the  Sec- 
retary, we  have  received  new  interest 
in  and  support  for  the  Institute  of 
Medicine  study  which  was  part  of  H.R. 
6916.  The  Institute  has  been  working 
on  plans  for  such  a  study  and  both 
consumer  and  industry  groups  have 
confirmed  the  need  to  study  the  en- 
forcement of  health  and  safety  and 
quality  of  care  in  nursing  homes. 
Thus,  we  are  introducing  H.R.  2997  to 
establish  a  commission  and  to  extend 
the  moratorium.  The  Health  and  the 
Environment  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  May  23  on  this 
bill  and  to  receive  an  extensive  GAO 
report  on  nursing  homes. 

H.R.  2997 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Nursing 
Home  Standards  Act  of  1983". 

NATIONAL  commission  ON  THE  REGULATION  OF 
NURSING  HOMES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Congress  finds  the  following: 

(1)  In  carrying  out  its  responsibility  to 

serve  the  national  interest.  Congress  must 

ensure  that  the  care  provided  to  nursing 

home    residents   and   the   environment   in 
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which  such  care  is  rendered  are  of  the  high- 
est possible  quality. 

(2)  Inasmuch  as  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  cost  of  such  care  is  met  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  principally 
through  title  XVIII  (medicare)  and  title 
XIX  (medicaid)  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
it  is  the  responsibility  of  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch  to  assure  that  standards 
which  govern  the  provision  of  such  care, 
and  the  enforcement  of  such  standards,  are 
adequate  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of 
residents  and  to  promote  the  effective  and 
efficient  use  of  public  moneys. 

(3)  Existing  regulations  relating  to  the 
provision  of  such  care  have  brought  about  a 
great  deal  of  progress  in  achieving  these 
goals;  however,  some  of  these  regulations 
are  duplicative  or  ineffective  and  others  fail 
to  provide  adequate  protection  for  nursing 
home  residents. 

(4)  Before  changes  are  made  in  existing 
regulations,  an  evaluation  of  these  regula- 
tions for  their  adequacy  and  necessity  is  in 
order. 

(b)(1)(A)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  arrange,  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (d).  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Commission  on  the  Reg- 
ulation of  Nursing  Homes  (hereinafter  in 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Commission"). 

(2)  The  purposes  of  the  Commission  are— 

(A)  to  examine  existing  quality,  health, 
and  safety  requirements  of  the  medicau-e 
and  medicaid  programs  for  skilled  nursing 
and  intermediate  care  facilities  and  the  reg- 
ulations relating  to  the  enforcement  of  such 
requirements  for  their  adequacy,  necessity, 
and  effectiveness,  with  special  attention  to 
their  effectiveness  in  promoting  good  pa- 
tient care; 

(B)  to  examine  and  make  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  to  the  role  of  the  Federal 
and  State  governments  in  assuring  the 
health  and  safety  of  residents  of  skilled 
nursing  and  intermediate  care  facilities,  in- 
cluding the  appropriateness  of  providing  for 
certification  by  national  accreditation 
bodies  of  compliance  of  such  facilities  with 
some  or  all  of  the  requirements  relating  to 
such  facilities;  and 

(C)  to  make  specific  recommendations,  in- 
cluding recommendations  for  legislation  if 
appropriate,  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  not 
later  than  September  30,  1984,  for  improve- 
ment of  existing  regulations,  including  any 
recommendations  for  alternative  approach- 
es to  the  regulation  of  skilled  nursing  and 
intermediate  care  facilities  under  the  medi- 
care and  medicaid  programs. 

In  reviewing  regulations  concerning  such  fa- 
cilities, the  Commission  shall  pay  special  at- 
tention to  the  enforcement  of  such  regula- 
tions (including  any  regulations  it  may  rec- 
ommend). 

(3)  The  work  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
conducted  in  a  manner  which  provides  for 
the  Involvement  of  Members  of  Congress  or 
their  representatives,  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
and  officials  of  State  and  local  governments 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Commission.  In 
addition,  the  Commission  may  consult  with 
any  individual  or  organization  with  exper- 
tise in  issues  relating  to  the  work  of  the 
Commission. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
thirteen  members,  of  whom— 

(1)  seven  are  members  of  the  Institute  of 
Medicine  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences  with   experience   In   long-term   care 


(and  no  more  than  three  of  whom  are  physi- 
cians); 

(2)  two  are  residents  of  a  skilled  nursing 
or  intermediate  care  facility  (or  representa- 
tives of  such  individuals  or  organizations 
which  advocate  in  their  behalf),  at  least  one 
of  whom  is  a  resident  of  a  non-profit  skilled 
nursing  or  intermediate  care  facility  or  is  a 
representative  of  individuals  or  organiza- 
tions which  advocate  in  behalf  of  residents 
of  such  non-profit  facilities; 

(3)  two  are  operators  of  skilled  nursing  or 
Intermediate  care  facilities  (or  representa- 
tives of  organizations  which  represent  their 
interests),  at  least  one  of  whom  is  an  opera- 
tor of  a  non-profit  skilled  nursing  or  inter- 
mediate care  facility  or  is  a  representative 
of  an  organization  which  represents  the  in- 
terests of  such  non-profit  facilities;  and 

(4)  two  are  officials  of  State  government 
(whether  elected  or  appointed)  with  respon- 
sibility relating  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
residents  of  skilled  nursing  and  Intermedi- 
ate care  facilities,  or  representatives  of  such 
officials  or  of  organizations  representing 
such  officials. 

(d)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  shall  request  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  through  the  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine, to  establish,  appoint,  and  provide  ad- 
ministrative suppori  for  the  Commission 
under  an  arrangement  under  which  the 
actual  expenses  incurred  by  the  academy  in 
carrying  out  such  functions  will  be  paid  by 
the  Secretary.  If  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  is  willing  to  do  so,  the  Secretary 
shall  enter  into  such  an  arrangement  with 
the  Academy. 

(e)  Funds  appropriated  under  section  1110 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. 

EXTENDING  MORATORIUM  ON  DEREGULATION  OF 
SKILLED  NURSING  AND  INTERMEDIATE  CARE 
FACILITIES 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  no  change  in  the  regulations 
subject  to  the  moratorium  required  by  sec- 
tion 135  of  Public  Law  97-248  shall  be  pro- 
mulgated in  final  form  until  the  end  of  the 
six  month  period  beginning  on  the  date  the 
commission  makes  specific  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  under  section 
2(bK2)(C)  of  this  Act,  during  which  period 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices shall  seek  public  review  and  comment 
on  any  such  proposed  regulations  and  con- 
sult with  the  appropriate  Committees  of 
Congress.* 


NATIONAL  NURSING  HOME 
STANDARDS  ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  May  12.  1983 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
gether with  my  colleagues.  I  am  intro- 
ducing the  "National  Nursing  Homes 
Standards  Act  of  1983."  a  revised  ver- 
sion of  H.R.  6916,  introduced  in  the 
97th  Congress. 

This  bill  is  a  result  of  efforts  by  a 
number  of  Members  of  the  House  to 
arrive  at  a  tool  for  improving  the  way 
nursing  homes  are  regulated. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a 
heavy  responsibility  toward  residents 
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of  nursing  homes,  among  the  most  vxH- 
nerable  members  of  our  society.  We 
pay  about  half  the  cost  of  all  nursing 
home  care;  over  7.5  billion  Federal  dol- 
lars were  expended  in  1982  to  care  for 
over  1  million  elderly  and  handicapped 
nursing  home  residents,  and  we  antici- 
pate that  almost  $10  billion  for  such 
care  will  be  spent  in  1984. 

Nursing  homes  are  one  of  the  major 
growth  areas  in  the  health  sector.  Ac- 
cording to  the  HCFA  Review  of  Sep- 
tember 1982.  spending  for  nursing 
home  care  swelled  from  $500  million 
in  1950.  to  $2  billion  in  1965  when 
medicare  and  medicaid  were  enacted, 
to  $24  billion  in  1982,  an  increase  of 
almost  5,000  percent  in  just  two  dec- 
ades. 

The  number  of  persons  likely  to 
need  nursing  home  care  has  grown 
and  will  continue  to  grow  rapidly  over 
the  next  50  years.  The  biggest  users  of 
this  care  are  persons  over  65.  Their 
numbers  tripled  between  1950  and 
1980,  and  that  trend  will  continue 
right  through  to  the  next  century. 

The  Congress  has  consistently  recog- 
nized the  potential  for  abuse  in  such  a 
fast  growing  industry  caring  for  a  com- 
paratively unprotected  population, 
and  has  pressed  for  stronger  standards 
and  oversight.  Currently,  both  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  States 
are  involved  in  supervising  both  the 
quality  of  care  offered  residents  of 
nursing  homes  and  the  health  and 
safety  of  those  residents. 

Overseeing  such  institutions  is  a 
delicate  and  difficult  process.  Staff 
turnover  in  long-term  care  facilties  is 
very  high,  and  patients  on  the  whole 
remain  in  residence  for  only  about  2 
years.  With  such  shifts  in  resident 
population  and  staff,  conditions  can 
change  rapidly. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  tells 
us  that  the  kind  of  care  which  patients 
need  is  also  changing.  New  patients 
entering  nursing  homes  are  sicker 
than  they  were  10  years  ago.  more  de- 
pendent, and  require  more  intensive 
attention.  Thus,  we  need  to  be  con- 
stantly vigilant  in  overseeing  condi- 
tions in  nursing  homes. 

During  the  97th  Congress,  the  ad- 
ministration suggested  replacing  some 
of  the  standards  which  are  now  in 
place.  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  proposed  regulations 
which  would  significantly  reduce  the 
frequency  and  thoroughness  of  inspec- 
tions of  nursing  homes.  Annual  inspec- 
tion visits  would  no  longer  be  mandat- 
ed; the  current  90-day  period  for  cor- 
rection of  deficiencies  would  be  elimi- 
nated; and  a  private  accreditation 
body  would  be  given  inspection  au- 
thority, but  not  be  required  to  report 
deficiencies  to  the  responsible  public 
agency. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  did 
not  believe  that  weakening  the  mini- 
mal standards  now  in  place  was  justi- 
fied. The  House  initiated  a  moratori- 
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um  on  any  regulatory  change  in  nurs- 
ing home  standards  until  March  6, 
1983.  The  Senate  not  only  supported 
the  moratoriiun,  but  extended  it  until 
August  1983. 

Congress  asked  the  administration 
to  work  cooperatively  to  develop  a 
method  for  improving  standards  and 
patient  care;  to  date,  that  has  not  oc- 
curred. Thus,  we  are  introducing  an 
updated  version  of  last  year's  bill. 

I  do  not  believe  that  now  is  the  time 
to  weaken  the  minimal  standards  now 
in  place.  I  do  believe  that  there  are 
areas  where  regulations  can  be  im- 
proved to  eliminate  duplication  and  in- 
effective reporting.  I  do  think  the  cur- 
rent system  can  be  reformed  in  a  way 
which  will  better  safeguard  the  health 
and  dignity  of  residents.  But  we  need 
to  look  at  the  system  in  its  entirety,, 
examine  rules  now  in  place,  examine 
alternative  systems,  and  arrive  at  re- 
forms intelligently,  responsibly,  and 
thoughtfully. 

H.R.  2997  is  a  constructive  way  to 
arrive  at  that  improved  system.  I  pro- 
pose a  moratorium  on  all  changes  in 
nursing  home  regulations  for  a  fixed 
time  period.  During  that  period,  a 
Commission  headed  by  members  of 
the  Institute  of  Medicine  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  will  exam- 
ine the  adequacy  and  necessity  for 
rules  and  regulations  now  in  place,  and 
make  recommendations  to  us  in  the 
Congress  for  improvement,  including 
any  recommendations  for  alternative 
approaches  to  the  regulation  of  long- 
term  care  institutions.  Membership  on 
the  Commission  would  include  repre- 
sentatives of  nursing  home  residents, 
and  owners  and  operators  of  nursing 
homes,  so  that  their  experiences  and 
views  are  also  heard. 

The  Commission  will  report  back  to 
Congress  by  September  30,  1984,  after 
having  solicited  ideas  from  other  rele- 
vant individuals  or  groups,  including 
officials  of  State  governments.  The 
Congress  would  have  6  months  after 
the  report's  submission  to  enact  any  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion, or  other  relevant  legislation.  If 
the  Congress  does  not  act  by  that 
date,  then  the  moratorium  is  lifted. 

I  believe  by  imposing  this  time  limit, 
we  are  indicating  our  intention  to  take 
the  Commission  seriously,  and  to 
enact  changes  which  will  emerge  from 
the  deliberations  of  such  a  diverse  and 
expert  group.  In  the  coming  decades, 
we  need  to  have  an  effective  regula- 
tory system  to  deal  with  the  increasing 
numbers  of  residents  anticipated  in 
long-term  care  facilities. 

This  bill  is  an  important,  construc- 
tive and  well-conceived  attempt  to 
carry  out  our  heavy  responsibility  to 
protect  the  safety  and  well-being  of 
our  valued  senior  citizens. 

I  urge  each  Member's  support  for 
this  legislation.* 
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PROTECTING  NURSING  HOME 
RESIDENTS 


JMI 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  joined  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Representatives  Dingeix. 
Waxman,  Wyden.  Oakar.  Ratchford, 
MiKULSKi.  and  Snowe  in  introducing 
legislation  designed  to  address— in 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  most  affirma- 
tive fashion— a  problem  which  has 
plagued  many  of  us  for  a  number  of 
years:  the  proper  enforcement  of 
meaningful  standards  related  to  the 
care  of  nursing  home  patients. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging's  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Long-Term  Care.  I  have 
long  been  aware  and  deeply  concerned 
over  problems  which  have  been  report- 
ed in  a  number  of  the  Nation's  nursing 
homes.  While  I  am  aware  that  all 
nursing  homes  do  not  provide  sub- 
standard care,  problems  do  persist  in 
some  and  they  must  be  corrected. 

The  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion are  responsible  for  assuring  that 
strong  and  effective  enforcement 
standards  are  in  place  to  assure  resi- 
dents and  their  loved  ones  that  the 
quality  of  care  that  is  provided  meets 
the  highest  standard.  The  Federal 
Government,  which  provides  about 
one-third  of  all  nursing  home  care  in 
America,  has  a  direct  interest  in  assur- 
ing that  these  moneys  are  well  spent 
and  not  squandered  on  inappropriate 
or  substandard  care. 

That  is  why  we  are  proposing,  in  the 
legislation  we  introduce  today,  to  con- 
tinue an  already  imposed  moratorium 
on  the  issuance  of  any  rules  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  deregulation 
of  nursing  homes.  While  the  moratori- 
um is  in  effect,  a  National  Commission 
on  the  Regulation  of  Nursing  Homes, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of 
Medicine  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  would  consider  the  current 
regulations  and  propose  any  advisable 
changes.  The  Commission  would  be 
composed  of  nursing  home  residents 
or  their  representatives,  providers  of 
nursing  home  care  or  their  representa- 
tives, and  State  officials  with  responsi- 
bility relating  to  nursing  home  care,  as 
well  as  members  of  the  Institute  of 
Medicine.  This  13-member  Commis- 
sion would  be  instructed  to  report  to 
the  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  no  later 
than  September  30,  1984.  A  moratori- 
um on  rule  changes  relating  to  regula- 
tion of  nursing  homes  would  be  im- 
posed until  6  months  after  the  Com- 
mission reports,  giving  Congress  and 
the  department  the  opportunity  to  act 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission. 
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We  believe  that  this  bill  represents 
an  affirmative  approach  which  should 
be  supported  by  the  administration 
and  all  others  who  share  responsibility 
for  the  quality  of  care  that  is  provided 
in  the  Nation's  nursing  homes.  I  urge 
nursing  home  providers,  consumer 
groups,  aging  organizations,  and  State 
officials  who  have  expressed  to  us 
their  concerns  respecting  these  pro- 
posed regulations,  to  join  with  us  in 
enacting  this  legislation  so  that  we  can 
promise  all  our  people  who  are  or  will 
be  nursing  home  residents— and  who 
are  most  vulnerable— that  we  will  do 
all  that  we  possibly  can  to  insure  they 
will  receive  the  best  care  and  attention 
that  this  Nation  can  provide  in  its 
long-term  care  facilities.* 


May  12,  1983 


May  12,  1983 


REAGAN'S  INFERNO  AND  A 
DREAM  OF  1984 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again.  Conservative  Digest,  in  its  issue 
of  April  1983.  has  performed  more 
than  a  valuable  service  to  the  people 
of  this  Nation  and.  more  important,  to 
the  struggling  middle-class  taxpayer. 

This  particular  issue,  as  it  has  done 
once  in  the  past,  is  dedicated  totally  to 
the  exposure  with  chapter  and  verse, 
of  funding  of  leftist  causes.  The  naive 
of  this  country  had  assumed  that  the 
Reagan  administration  would  do  all  in 
their  power  to  halt  expenditures  for 
those  forces  diametrically  opposed  to 
all  that  Ronald  Reagan  explicitly  has 
stated  he  is  for. 

This  first  entry  is  from  the  publish- 
er of  Conservative  Digest,  Richard  A. 
Viguerie,  who  sums  up  the  reality  of 
the  situation.  Mr.  Viguerie's  comments 
are  immediately  followed  by  a  dream 
of  what  can  happen  in  1984  by  Mr. 
Paul  Weyrich,  a  regular  Conservative 
Digest  political  columnist.  Although 
Mr.  Weyrich's  column  is  ostensibly 
based  on  fiction,  the  realistic  Ameri- 
can knows  what  will  be  in  store  for  all 
if  the  President  does  not  take  direct 
action  and  now,  to  halt  all  that  defi- 
nitely will  destroy  Mr.  Reagan  in  1984. 
Mr.  Viguerie's  and  Mr.  Weyrich's  col- 
umns follow: 

[From  Conservative  Digest.  April  1983] 

Reagan's  Inperno 

(By  Richard  A.  Viguerie) 

Of  the  many  disappointments  conserv- 
atives have  experienced  from  the  Reagan 
administration,  none  has  been  more  disap- 
pointing nor  surprising  than  their  lack  of 
enthusiasm  for  stopping  the  annual  flow  of 
billions  of  dollars  to  the  liberals. 

Day  after  day.  leaders  of  thousands  of 
civil  rights,  consumer,  environmental,  labor, 
homosexual,  anti-defense  and  other  politi- 
cally active  liberal  organizations  savagely 
attack  President  Reagan  and  his  policies  in 
the  establishment  media.  They  are  united  in 


a  single  goal:  Defeat  Reagan  and  conserv- 
atives. 

Yet  incredibly,  the  Reagan  administration 
continues  to  turn  the  other  cheek  and  fi- 
nance liberals  with  our  tax  dollars. 

Many  of  these  liberal  organizations  would 
not  exist— at  least  In  current  form— without 
the  billions  of  dollars  they  receive  every 
year  from  the  taxpayers.  These  liber^ 
groups  have  howled  in  protest  after  the  Ad- 
ministration reduced  their  federal  dole  by  5 
to  10  percent.  However,  many  of  these  orga- 
nizations would  be  rendered  totally  speech- 
less if  there  was  a  100  percent  cutoff  of 
their  government  funds  because  they  would 
go  out  of  business. 

Ironic,  isn't  it?  If  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion cut  off  all  the  liberals'  funding,  we 
would  actually  hear  less  criticism  than  by 
simply  reducing  it  5  to  10  percent. 

Liberals  have  received  tens  of  billions  of 
tax  dollars  during  the  last  10  years  alone. 
The  exact  figure,  cloaked  in  a  confusing  bu- 
reaucratic maze,  is  almost  impossible  to  de- 
termine. 

No  wonder  liberals  win  most  elections.  No 
wonder  taxes  are  up  over  320  percent  since 
1970:  government  growth  has  swelled:  the 
budget  is  out  of  balance,  with  a  deficit  of 
over  $200  billion  per  year:  and  American 
foreign  policy  seems  determined  to  bolster 
communist  economies  while  leaving  our 
friends  twisting  in  the  wind. 

Most  groups  which  oppose  President  Rea- 
gan's efforts  to  strengthen  defense,  cut 
taxes,  enact  reasonable  environmental  pro- 
grams and  shrink  government  down  to  size, 
are  largely  or  partly  funded  by  the  Reagan 
administration.  By  refusing  to  make  a  seri- 
ous attempt  to  halt  federal  funding  of  left- 
wing  groups  which  oppose  the  President's 
policies,  certain  Reagan  aides  have  doomed 
their  boss  to  failure,  condemned  conserva- 
tive appointees  to  ridicule,  and  dashed  most 
Americans'  hopes  for  meaningful  reform. 

Interior  Secretary  Watt  is  under  constant 
fire  from  no-growth  environmentalists.  Rea- 
gan's tax  cuts  and  social  programs  are  torn 
apart  by  free-spending,  big  government  elit- 
ists: his  defense  and  arms  negotiations  pro- 
posals attacked  by  disarmament  advocates. 

FYom  pro-abortion  radical  feminists  to  nu- 
clear freeze  proponents,  the  administration 
and  traditional  American  values  get  trashed 
by  liberal  and  left-wing  political  advocacy 
groups,  which  continue  to  be  bankrolled  by 
American  taxpayers  with  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's blessing. 

And  the  liberal  attacks  work.  Most  of  the 
groups  which  hounded  former  EPA  Admin- 
istrator Aiuie  Burford  from  office  are  fi- 
nanced, partly,  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. 

Left  unchecked,  federal  funding  of  liberal 
and  left-wing  political  advocacy  groups  will 
not  only  sptell  serious  political  trouble  for 
Ronald  Reagan  and  conservatives  in  1983 
and  1984,  but  could  mean  the  end  of  a  seri- 
ous conservative  movement  in  4  to  6  years. 

Groups  which  receive  massive  amounts  of 
taxpayers  money  and  attack  Reagan  and 
conservatives  include: 

The  National  Urban  League— (received 
federal  grants  in  excess  of  $7  million  since 
1981) 

Planned  Parenthood— (received  more  than 
$35  million  each  year  since  Reagan  took 
office) 

The  National  Organization  for  Women 
Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund— (re- 
ceived $156,345  from  the  Department  of 
Education  in  1982) 


The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates— (received 
more  than  $12  million  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  since  Reagan  took  office) 

The  Environmental  Action  Foundation 
(EAF)— (received  $176,644  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  EAF  is  a  spin-off  of  Envi- 
ronmental Action  (EIA).  EA  says  its  lobbying 
is  aimed  at  "helping  dedicated  grassroots 
environmentalists  fight  the  pro-pollution 
policies  of  President  Reagan.") 

Jesse  Jackson's  PUSH  for  Excellence— (re- 
ceived $656,664  from  the  Department  of 
Education  on  September  30.  1981) 

And  there  are  hundreds  more  examples  in 
this  issue  of  Conservative  Digest.  A  more  de- 
tailed examination  of  this  problem,  with 
thousands  of  examples,  can  be  found  In  the 
upcoming  book.  Guess  Who  Finances  the 
Liberals?,  written  by  John  Houston  of  the 
Fairness  Committee  Against  Tax  Funded 
Politics  and  myself.  It  will  be  available  in 
June. 

Back  in  January  of  this  year  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  proposed  regula- 
tions which  would  have  greatly  restricted 
the  flow  of  government  funds  to  politically 
active  groups.  Liberal,  business  and  other 
special  interest  lobbies  which  f^ed  at  the 
federal  treasury  strongly  opposed  this 
modest  effort:  however,  conservatives  and 
taxpayers  did  little  to  support  it.  Conse- 
quently, the  regulations  were  withdrawn  in 
March. 

New  regulations  are  expected  shortly. 
This  time  it  will  be  crucial  for  all  who 
oppose  giving  our  tax  money  to  unions, 
feminists,  Jesse  Jackson's  organization,  radi- 
cal environmentalists,  homosexuals  and  the 
host  of  other  leftwing  organizations  to 
quickly  let  the  Reagan  administration  know 
what  we  think. 

On  page  8  you  will  find  3  postcards  ad- 
dressed to  Michael  Horowitz,  the  man  in 
charge  of  issuing  the  new  OMB  regulations. 
Mr.  Horowitz  and  his  boss,  David  Stockman, 
need  to  receive  thousands  of  cards  and  let- 
ters now.  They've  already  been  swamped 
with  mail  from  those  who  want  our  tax 
money. 

This  could  be  the  most  critical  decision 
the  Reagan  administration  ever  makes.  If 
the  liberals  and  the  establishment  liberal 
media  scare  them  off,  an  historic  opportuni- 
ty could  be  lost— forever.  If  the  liberals  con- 
tinue to  receive  billions  of  tax  dollars  a  year, 
if  will  be  almost  impossible  to  cut  taxes,  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  size  and  role  of  the 
government  and  fight  communism.  And 
elected  conservatives  will  t>e  destined  to  for- 
ever be  the  minority,  unable  to  compete 
against  opponents  fueled  by  tens  of  billions 
of  tax  dollars. 
The  hour  is  late. 

Will  President  Reagan  provide  the  neces- 
sary leadership? 
Do  conservatives  have  the  will  to  win? 

How  THE  Left  Beat  Reagan  in  1984 
(By  Paul  Weyrich) 

There  I  was  lying  in  bed  reading  this 
book.  I  had  dozed  off  and  I'm  not  sure  now 
how  much  of  it  was  real  and  how  much  of  it 
was  a  dream.  It  was  a  Theodore  H.  White 
book.  "The  Making  of  the  President,  1984." 

It  is  a  little  vague,  but  one  of  the  chapters 
dealt  with  Ronald  Reagan's  tragic  and  un- 
expected defeat.  White  wrote: 

"In  an  election  this  historic,  no  one  single 
factor  is  ever  responsible  for  victory  or 
defeat.  However,  in  this  case  I  will  stake  my 
reputation  on  this  conclusion:  Had  Ronald 
Reagan  inaugurated  a  systematic  program 
to  take  federal  funds  out  of  the  hands  of  his 
enemies  when  he  was  elected  back  in  1980,  it 
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seems  likely  this  very  close  defeat  would  not 
have  occurred. 

"Federally  funded  grant  recipients  were 
mobilized  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  for 
the  1984  election.  For  them  it  was  a  do  or 
die  situation.  President  Reagan,  in  running 
for  re-election  and  under  fire  from  the  right 
wing,  had  publicly  pledged  that  in  his 
second  administration  he  would  do  what  his 
supporters  had  begged  him  to  do  during  his 
first.  He  pledged  that  every  agency  of  the 
government  would  be  commanded  to  root 
out  funding  for  leftwing  activists. 

"Further,  he  pledged— in  an  historic  meet- 
ing with  right  wing  leaders— that  one  of 
their  number,  Howard  Phillips  (who  gained 
fame  when  Richard  Nixon  tapped  him  to 
dismantle  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity), would  be  brought  into  the  White 
House  to  supervise  the  effort.  That  pledge 
can  only  be  likened  to  those  promises  made 
by  Dwight  Eisenhower  to  the  then  Senate 
Republican  leader  Robert  Taft  when  his 
campaign  was  getting  nowhere  in  1952.  The 
right  wing,  which  had  all  but  decided  to  sit 
out  the  1984  election  because  of  disappoint- 
ments over  Reagan,  was  roused  once  again. 

"But  it  was  simply  too  late. 

"The  meeting  did  not  take  place  until  Sep- 
tember, and  although  their  efforts  were  re- 
markable considering  the  short  time  before 
the  election,  the  conservative  activists  were 
no  match  for  the  legions  on  the  federal 
dole.  They  knew  Reagan  was  serious  this 
time  since  he  had  fired  close  aide  Mike 
Deaver  and  chief-of-staff  Jim  Baker  when 
his  campaign  sunk  to  an  all  time  low  in  the 
polls,  much  the  same  way  he  had  fired  then- 
manager  John  Sears  right  after  the  New 
Hampshire  primary  victory  in  1980.  The 
new  staffers  were  at  last  Reaganites  and 
they  lent  credibility  to  the  President's 
pledge. 

"Following  the  historic  meeting,  every  fi- 
nancial resource  within  reach  of  the  right 
was  turned  on.  Richard  Viguerie  hired  some 
300  additional  part-time  employees  to 
handle  the  millions  of  direct  mail  pieces  he 
agreed  to  send  out.  Various  political  action 
committees  pulled  back  all  of  their  fieldmen 
and  organized  activists  out  of  Senate  and 
House  races  to  try  to  save  the  President. 
Jerry  Falwell,  Pat  Robertson,  James  Robi- 
son,  Jim  Bakker  and  a  host  of  other  reli- 
gious TV  preachers,  although  rivals  for 
viewers  and  contributions,  combined  their 
resources  and  did  a  nation-wide  live  three- 
day  telethon  to  alert  the  nation  to  the  dan- 
gers of  a  victory  by  the  liberal  left.  The 
ACLU  challenge  to  their  right  to  conduct 
such  a  broadcast  went  all  the  way  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  thus  was  delayed  until  Oc- 
tobedr  26th. 

"Right  to  Life  activist  Nellie  Gray,  long 
famous  for  her  annual  marches  on  Wash- 
ington on  the  anniversary  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  1973  pro-abortion  decision,  took  out 
a  personal  loan  and  organized  a  st>ecial 
march  to  dramatize  her  renewed  confidence 
in  Reagan— with  whom  she  had  all  but 
broken  off  diplomatic  relations  because  of 
previous  White  House  inaction  on  right  to 
life  issues.  Every  journalist  of  a  conservative 
bent  from  George  Will  to  Hohn  Lofton— 
who  had  to  date  written  1,654  columns  criti- 
cal of  the  Reagan  administration— urged  his 
reelection. 

"And  while  these  activists,  combined  with 
huge  expenditures  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  made  the  election  even 
closer  than  the  1976  Carter-FS)rd  battle,  it 
simply  was  not  enough. 

"Working  out  of  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration offices,  an  entity  which  Mr.  Reagan 
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had  said  he  wanted  to  abolish  but  didn't,  - 
left-wing  chieftans  organized  their  cadre  of 
troops.  The  left-wing  leaders  knew  exactly 
who  their  friends  were.  If  they  did  not  suc- 
ceed, they  would  be  out  of  work  for  a  good 
long  while.  These  activists,  whom  the  Urban 
Institute  estimates  receive  some  $40  billion 
of  the  federal  budget  armually.  organized 
the  most  massive  precinct  organization  ever 
seen  in  American  politics. 

"Every  potential  voter  was  contacted  at 
least  3  times.  Their  leaders  say  this  is  why 
Illinois  and  Texas  both  went  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee,  and  the  election  even  in 
heavily  Republican  Nebraska  was  close 
enough  to  not  fall  into  the  Republican 
column  until  the  morning  after  the  election. 

"We  know,"  said  Mark  Green,  who  co-or- 
dinated the  election  operation,  "that  with- 
out federal  funding  of  most  of  our  people, 
we  never  would  have  made  it.  That  is  why 
people  stayed  up  for  3  and  4  nights  in  a  row 
without  sleep  to  make  this  happen.  They 
knew  it  was  life  or  death  for  all  of  us." 

"Using  a  sophisticated  operation  of  target- 
ing developed  by  successful  Democrats  in 
Texas  in  1982,  the  liberal  cadre  contacted 
each  ethnic  group  voter  with  someone  from 
the  same  ethnic  group  with  a  sophisticated 
message  designed  to  heighten  historic  preju- 
dices. 

"In  a  post-election  interview,  the  defeated 
President  acknowledged  that  "no  president 
again  will  ever  have  the  opportunity"  he 
had  to  cut  off  funds  of  the  left,  '"which  will 
likely  dominate  politics  well  into  the  next 
century." 

I  looked  around  me,  looked  at  the  alarm. 
It  was  15  minutes  before  I  had  to  get  up.  It 
was  all  a  dream.  It  was  still  1983.  There  was 
still  time.  I  felt  like  Scrooge  awakening 
after  his  nightmare.  I  must  tell  this  to 
Ronald  Reagan,  I  thought.  But  then  it  came 
to  me.  There  was  no  way  of  getting  a  mes- 
sage like  this  to  the  President.  Not  with  his 
current  staff.  I  went  about  my  business  the 
rest  of  the  day  somehow  thinking  the  dream 
had  been  real.* 


THE  NATIONAL  WEATHER 
SERVICE 


HON.  LANE  EVANS 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  Reagan's  proposal  to  sell  all 
or  part  of  the  National  Weather  Serv- 
ice to  private  industry  has  received  a 
good  deal  of  attention  these  past  few 
weeks.  The  administration  seems  to 
feel  that  private  industry  could  turn 
the  National  Weather  Service  into  a 
profitable  business  enterprise. 

In  fact,  it  seems  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration wants  to  turn  the  whole  Gov- 
ernment apparatus  into  a  profitmak- 
ing  business.  Forget  service  for  those 
who  are  disadvantaged  or  unable  to 
compete  for  scarce  resources.  This 
Government  would  be  run  on  the  same 
open  market  system  as  our  economy. 

I  believe  the  private  sector  certainly 
has  its  important  part  to  play  in  our 
society  and  has  contributed  greatly  to 
our  success  as  a  nation.  But  I  think 
that  there  is  also  an  appropriate  role 
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for  Government  which  places  a  higher 
value  on  its  services  to  all  the  people- 
regardless  of  their  ability  to  pay. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Connie 
Hewitt  of  Cambridge,  111.,  who  elo- 
quently describes  her  own  experience 
in  a  weather  emergency.  She  recog- 
nizes the  threat  posed  by  this  pro- 
posed cutoff  of  a  vital  Federal  pro- 
gram. 

I  do  not  think  private  industry  could 
top  the  fine  job  now  being  performed 
by  the  National  Weather  Service. 
Therefore.  I  commend  Mrs.  Hewitt's 
comments  to  our  colleagues  as  proof 
of  the  necessity  to  keep  the  National 
Weather  Service  within  the  realm  of 
Government  control.  I  would  also  like 
to  add  my  thanks  to  Mrs.  Hewitt  for 
reminding  us  of  the  importance  of  this 
matter. 

It's  March  19,  1948.  the  clouds  are  rolling, 
the  color  is  green,  the  wind  is  fierce.  Then 
came  the  terrible  roar.  We  huddle  togeth- 
er—what is  it?  We  kissed  each  other  good- 
bye. Was  it  the  "end  of  the  world"?  Watch- 
ing through  my  father's  legs,  our  home 
blows  away,  glass,  plaster,  and  splinters  hit 
us— it's  over— really  over.  Everything  is 
gone.  There  was  no  warning— no  warning  at 
all. 

Thirty-four  years  later— the  Government 
is  telling  me  that  it  has  a  plan  that  would 
virtually  close  the  National  Weather  Service 
Office  in  Moline.  Naturally  I  am  frightened. 

We  own,  along  with  thousands  of  other 
people,  a  weather  alert  station  which  sends 
continuous  weather  announcements  24 
hours  a  day.  When  there  are  tornado  warn- 
ings, the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmosphere 
Administration  (NOAA)  sets  off  an  alarm 
that  triggers  an  alarm  in  my  home,  day  or 
night.  This  is  followed  by  instructions.  I  can 
now  take  the  necessary  precautions  and  not 
have  the  fears  return  of  years  ago  when 
there  was  no  warning. 

Unless  you've  lived  through  a  tornado, 
you  don't  know  how  important  it  is  to  have 
peace  of  mind  and  safety  of  my  family. 

Please  help  us  keep  our  Moline  station- 
save  lives.* 
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termination  to  rebuild  their  church. 
Six  years  later,  the  magnificent  stone 
church  was  completed  and  in  1951.  the 
famous  Kelgen  organ  was  rebuilt. 

Sacred  Heart  parishioners,  commit- 
ted to  Christian  service,  have  been 
dedicated  to  caring  for  their  neighbors 
and  the  less  fortunate  in  their  commu- 
nity. They  actively  participate  in  the 
"feed  your  neighbor"  program  and  an- 
nually sponsor  one  of  the  city's  more 
famous  cultural  events,  the  Sacred 
Heart  Festival,  which  accents  the 
German  culture  in  America. 

Sacred  Heart's  100  years  can  best  be 
described  as  years  of  faith,  dedication 
to  God  and  society,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  proud  cultural  heritage.  May 
Sacred  Heart's  history  of  accomplish- 
ment carry  its  people  into  the  next 
century  in  the  continuation  of  its  good 
works.9 


SACRED  HEART  CENTENNIAL 
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HON.  MARCT  KAPTUR 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sacred 
Heart  Church  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  cele- 
brating its  centennial  this  year— an  oc- 
casion that  deserves  our  recognition. 
Sacred  Heart's  history  is  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  people  of  Toledo.  The 
parish  came  into  existence  in  order  to 
serve  the  German-speaking  immigrant 
Catholics  who  had  settled  in  Toledo 
during  the  late  19th  century.  By  1889, 
aware  of  the  need  to  provide  an  educa- 
tion for  their  children  and  at  great 
personal  sacrifice.  Sacred  Heart  mem- 
bers established  the  parish  school. 

In  1900.  a  tragic  fire  destroyed  the 
church  structure.  The  mission  cross, 
however,  was  saved  and  served  as  a 
symbol  to  the  parishioners,  not  only  of 
their  strong  faith,  but  also  of  their  de- 


MEDICARE  VISION  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1983 


HON.  BARBARA  A.  MIKULSKI 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  today,  along  with 
a  number  of  my  colleagues,  a  very  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation  for  the  Na- 
tion's elderly— the  Medicare  Vision 
Reform  Act  of  1983.  This  bill  is  de- 
signed to  correct  a  glaring  inequity  in 
the  medicare  law  that  unfairly  dis- 
criminates against  millions  of  medi- 
care beneficiaries,  and  costs  these  indi- 
viduals millions  of  dollars  in  unneces- 
sary expenditures  for  eye/vision  serv- 
ices. It  is  also  designed  to  provide  basic 
and  badly  needed  services  that  are  not 
currently  covered. 

The  medicare  program  currently 
covers  eye/vison  services  provided  by 
doctors  of  medicine  or  osteopathy, 
except  for  routine  eye  examinations 
and  refractive  services.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  services  provided  to  post- 
cataract  patients,  these  same  services 
are  not  covered  when  provided  by  a 
doctor  of  optometry,  even  if  the  serv- 
ices are  within  the  scope  of  State  li- 
censing laws  under  which  the  optome- 
trist practices.  The  result  of  this  in- 
consistency is  that  medicare  benefici- 
i  aries  who  choose  a  doctor  of  optome- 
try for  their  eye/vision  care,  either  be- 
cause they  have  always  gone  to  that 
provider  or  there  are  no  doctors  of 
medicine  or  osteopathy  readily  {u:cessi- 
ble,  are  forced  to  pay  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses for  services  that  are  in  essence 
covered  benefits.  Such  a  denial  of  ben- 
efits on  the  arbitrary  basis  of  accessi- 
bility to  a  covered  provider  is  patently 
unfair  to  medicare  beneficiaries  and 
clearly  inconsistent  with  the  intent  of 
the  medicare  program,  or  even  its 
opening  section,  which  states: 

Any  individual  entitled  to  insurance  bene- 
fits under  this  title  may  obtain  health  serv- 
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ices  from  any  institution,  agency,  or  person 
qualified  to  participate  under  this  title  if 
such  institution,  agency,  or  person  under- 
takes to  provide  him  such  services. 

My  bill  will  correct  this  situation  by 
covering  eye/vision  services  under 
medicare  when  provided  by  any  practi- 
tioner licensed  under  State  law  to  pro- 
vide them. 

There  is  another  area  of  the  medi- 
care law  that  has  proven  difficult  to 
enforce  and  is  detrimental  to  recipi- 
ents—the exclusion  of  coverage  for 
routine  eye  examinations  and  refrac- 
tive services.  These  basic  services  are 
an  integral  part  of  determining  the 
condition  of  elderly  patients  and  are 
instrumental  in  diagnosing  a  wide 
range  of  serious  visual  and  other 
health  disorders.  To  deny  benefits  for 
these  preventive  services  invites  the 
potential  for  future  serious  and  costly 
disorders.  Further,  reality  of  current 
medicare  reimbursement  guidelines 
and  program  statistics  suggest  that 
many  routine  examinations  and  re- 
fractions provided  by  doctors  of  medi- 
cine or  osteopathy  are  being  covered 
despite  the  statutory  provisions.  To 
correct  this  inequity  and  provide  these 
important  preventive  services  to  all 
medicare  beneficiaries,  my  bill  would 
include  examinations  and  refractions 
as  covered  benefits  when  provided  by 
any  practitioner  licensed  to  provide 
them  under  State  law. 

Equally  important  as  these  first  two 
provisions,  this  legislation  would  also 
by  definition  provide  examination  and 
refractive  services  to  an  often  neglect- 
ed segment  of  the  elderly  population— 
those  with  low  vision;  that  is,  vision 
which  cannot  be  adequately  corrected 
by  traditional  means.  Of  the  estimated 
456,800  persons  age  20  and  over  who 
are  classified  as  legally  blind,  53  per- 
cent are  age  65  or  over:  7  out  of  10  of 
these  patients  with  residual  vision  can 
be  aided  by  low-vision  devices  and  re- 
habilitative therapy.  Low-vision  reha- 
bilitation is  a  growing  multidiscipli- 
nary  service  and  the  low-vision  exami- 
nation is  the  central  initiating  point  in 
the  process.  Without  the  exam,  none 
of  the  optical  devices  and  rehabilita- 
tive services  designed  to  help  these 
people  lead  more  productive  and  full 
lives  can  be  provided.  To  highlight 
this  issue  and  give  it  proper  attention 
I  am  also  introducing  a  separate  bill 
that  would  specifically  provide  medi- 
care coverage  for  low-vision  examina- 
tions and  refractive  services  when  pro- 
vided by  a  doctor  of  medicine,  osteopa- 
thy, or  optometry. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  ad- 
dresses a  growing  concern  of  mine  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  various 
health  committees— the  substantial 
and  growing  difference  between  what 
medicare  recognizes  as  the  reasonable 
charge  for  eye/vision  services  and  the 
charge  actually  billed  to  the  patient. 
For  currently  included  practitioners  it 
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is  estimated  that  medicare  reasonable 
charges  are  only  77.5  percent  of  ac- 
tural  charges;  thus  medicare  patients 
are  paying  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
actual  charge  in  addition  to  their  20- 
percent  coinsurance  charge.  This 
amounts  to  millions  of  dollars  out-of- 
pocket  to  pay  more  than  what  medi- 
care has  recognized  as  the  reasonable 
charge.  My  bill  would  correct  this 
problem  by  requiring  that  all  practi- 
tioners who  provide  ambulatory  eye/ 
vision  services,  as  a  condition  for  re- 
ceiving medicare  reimbursement  for 
such  services,  accept  the  medicare-de- 
termined reasonable  charge  as  the  full 
charge,  and  not  bill  the  patient  for 
any  amount  in  excess  of  the  reasona- 
ble charge  except  for  the  20-percent 
coinsurance.  This  so-called  assignment 
approach  has  been  endorsed  by  groups 
such  as  the  Gray  Panthers,  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
and  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  as  a  means  of  lowering  overall 
health  costs  to  the  aged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  large  body  of 
information  on  the  very  real  need  for 
eye/vision  services  for  the  elderly.  Let 
me  just  highlight  these  figures  to 
point  out  the  magnitude  of  the  issue: 
92  percent  of  the  population  65  years 
and  over  need  eyeglasses.  Without 
them  the  quality  of  life  is  in  many 
cases  dramatically  reduced. 

Of  all  the  new  cases  of  blindness  in 
the  United  States,  well  over  half  are 
among  people  65  and  older.  All  the 
major  causes  of  blindness— senile  cata- 
ract, chronic  simple  glaucoma,  senile 
macular  degeneration,  and  diabetic 
retinopathy— have  a  very  high  inci- 
dence in  this  population.  A  refraction 
is  important  in  the  early  detection  of 
many  of  these  conditions. 

Statistics  indicate  that  9  percent  of 
persons  aged  65  or  over  have  binocular 
problems,  most  of  which  depend  upon 
the  application  of  refractive  proce- 
dures for  diagnostic  purposes. 

Major  causes  of  visual  impairment 
short  of  blindness  among  the  aged  are 
arteriosclerosis,  hypertension,  senile 
macular  degeneration,  and  stroke. 
Routine  comprehensive  eye  examina- 
tions can  find  these  problems  and  are 
necessary  to  identify  need  for  treat- 
ment. 

Many  of  the  visual  defects  among 
the  aged  are  correctable.  The  National 
Health  Survey  has  found  that  almost 
a  third  of  the  aged  who  wear  glasses 
have  less  than  ^  optimal  correction. 
There  is  probably  no  single  condition 
in  aged  people  that  will  so  readily 
yield  to  treatment  as  correctable 
visual  problems. 

Concern  over  this  issue  has  grown  in 
recent  years  as  our  over  65  population 
has  increased.  Among  the  recommen- 
dations in  the  1981  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  wsis  inclusion  of  eye 
examinations  under  medicare  and  a 
resolution  emphasizing  the  older  pa- 
tient's right  to  freedom  of  choice  in 
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health  care.  In  addition,  the  American 
Public  Health  Association  has  called 
on  Congress  to  enact  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today. 

What  would  the  cost  be  to  provide 
these  services  to  our  Nation's  elderly? 
According  to  figures  proposed  by 
health  care  actuary  Mr.  Gordon  R. 
Trapnell,  total  spending  for  eye/vision 
services  for  the  elderly  from  all 
sources,  including  out-of-pocket  costs, 
will  be  somewhat  less  under  this  pro- 
posal. Second,  total  medicare  costs  will 
increase  by  $85  million  in  the  first 
year,  or  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
of  the  overall  medicare  budget.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  is  not  much  more  than 
what  the  Pentagon  pays  for  one  single 
Navy  salvage  ship.  I  submit  that  is  a 
modest  price  to  pay  to  salvage  the 
eye/vision  health  of  the  aged,  and 
treat  all  beneficiaries  equitably. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Nation's  elderly 
have  been  largely  ignored  in  recent 
years  as  debate  has  swirled  around  the 
budget  and  our  military  buildup.  It  is 
time  for  Congress  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  of  those  over  65.  to 
fulfill  the  commitment  made  to  these 
people  with  the  passage  of  medicare  18 
years  ago,  to  help  them  lead  more  full, 
active,  and  healthy  lives.  My  bill  seeks 
to  do  just  that  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  lend  their  support  in  this 
endeavor.* 


DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR, 

HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERV- 
ICES, MORE  FUNDING  OF  THE 
LEFT 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 


or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 
•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
other  entries  in  this  Record.  I  have 
tried  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues, 
that  what  we  vote  for,  and  actually 
where  the  money  is  being  spent,  is  two 
different  things. 

Here  is  yet  another  example  of 
America's  hard-working  taxpayers 
paying  for  items  and  ideology  that 
they  are  diametrically  opposed  to. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  glance  at 
some  of  the  organizations  and  ideals 
for  which  money  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  Health  and  Human 
Services  is  being  spent.  The  amount  in 
this  instance  is  $25,378,308  for  organi- 
zations at  best  that  could  be  termed 
alien  to  the  common  denominator  of 
ideas  that  made  this  country  great.  Ar- 
ticles follow  from  the  April  1983  issue 
of  the  Conservative  Digest: 

Department  of  Labor 

Labor  Secretary  Ray  Donovan  cut  his  de- 
partment's budget  by  half,  and  reduced  its 
worit  force  by  4,500.  This  hit  hard  at  the 
special  interest  groups  that  controlled 
Labor  under  Jimmy  Carter— the  big  unions. 
They  long  enjoyed  sweetheart  deals  with 
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Labor,    receiving    numerous    million-dollar 
OJT  (on-the-job  training)  contracts. 

Donovan  has  continued  his  attacks  on 
waste  at  Labor,  especially  that  going  to  po- 
litical advocacy  groups.  But  some  funds  still 
go  to  these  groups,  including: 

$1,745,119  to  the  Labor  Institute  for 
Human  Enrichment.  Inc.  (February  1.  1982). 
The  Institutes  Board  of  Directors  is  headed 
by  American  Federation  of  Teachers  (AFT) 
president  Albert  Shanlcer. 

The  Institute  calls  itself  "a  non-profit, 
educational  and  research  organization 
founded  by  the  Department  for  Professional 
Employees,  AFL-CIO  in  1978." 

$1,347,117  to  Cams)esinos  Unidos  Inc.,  a 
California-based  migrant  action  agency 
(March  I,  1982:  and  July  1.  1981).  Campe- 
slnos  closely  works  with  Caesar  Chavez's 
United  Farm  Workers  (UFW)  union.  After 
Campesinos  laundered  $190,000  in  Commu- 
nity Services  Administration  money  to  the 
UFW  in  1981,  funding  was  suspended. 

$50,000  to  the  Urban  Environment  Con- 
ference, Inc.  (UEC)  (September  30.  1981). 

Founded  by  the  late  Senator  Philip  A. 
Hart  (D-Mich.)  in  1971.  UEC  boasts  of  its 
■'Legislative  and  Advocacy  Program"  in  a 
recent  newsletter.  Its  "alliance  of  labor,  mi- 
nority and  environmental  organizations,  has 
been  at  the  forefront  of  counter-attacking 
the  Reagan  initiatives  which  so  threaten 
the  health  of  Americans." 

$100,000  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees  (AFOE)  (August  1. 
1^81 ).  Because  all  its  members  work  for  the 
government,  AFOE  has  a  vested  interest  in 
making  government  bigger,  through  increas- 
ing taxes  and  government  spending  pro- 
grams. 

The  World— monthly  newsletter  of  one  of 
AFGE's  biggest  locals.  No.  2607  represent- 
ing federal  workers  at  the  Department  of 
Education  (DoEd)— recently  accused  the 
Reagan  administration  of  "turning  to  more 
underhanded  methods "  in  its  attempts  to 
dismantle  DoEd. 

$299,370  to  the  United  Auto  Workers 
(UAW)  (Fiscal  year  1982). 

The  1982  elections  were  "the  first  time  in 
as  many  years  as  I  can  remember  not 
coming  out  for  a  Republican  in  any  stater 
wide  or  national  race,"  said  UAW  northeast 
region  director  Ted  Barrett. 

$3,462,778  to  the  National  Association  of 
Farmworkers  Organization  (NAFO),  includ- 
ing $1,448,748  to  the  Arkansas  Council 
Farmworkers  (January  1,  1982);  $668,000  to 
Kentucky  Farmworkers  (January  1,  1982); 
$635,400  to  the  Montana  Farmworkers 
Council  (November  1,  1981);  and  $710,630  to 
the  Nebraska  Association  of  Farmworkers 
(March  1,  1982). 

NAFO  recruiU  new  members  by  saying. 
"Your  membership  will  make  it  possible  for 
NAFO  to  expand  the  farmworker  presence 
in  Washington,  D.C.  NAFO  has  advocated 
for  administrative  reform  more  aggressive 
labor  and  civil  rights." 

Under  Jinuny  Carter,  reports  UPI,  NAFO 
got  "90  percent  of  its  funds  from  federal 
sources." 

Grants  to  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates 
total  at  least  $12,539,962  since  the  Reagan 
administration  took  office. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  announce  its  presiden- 
tial endorsement  this  December.  Affiliate 
unions  are  pushing  Walter  Mondale. 

For  last  November's  elections.  Kirkland 
urged  union  members  "to  register,  to  turn 
out  and  to  vote  for  candidates  endorsed  by 
COPE."  Almost  all  COPE'S  endorsements 
were  Democrats. 
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Tax  money  given  to  AFI.-CIO  affiliates 
includes: 

$40,000  to  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers  (lAM) 
(October  1.  1981). 

LAM  president  William  Winpisinger  is 
vice-president  of  Democratic  Socialists  of 
America.  In  January  he  gave  a  speech  blast- 
ing the  free  enterprise  system  as  a  "bizarre 
hypocrisy."  He  attacked  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration for  its  "attempts  to  manipulate  the 
lives  of  the  people  for  the  private  profit  of 
business." 

$124,000  to  the  United  Food  and  Commer- 
cial Workers  (August  1,  1981)  and  $24,000 
(September  23.  1981). 

Last  year  union  president  William  Wynn 
endorsed  Democrat  Tom  Bradley  over 
Reaganite  Republican  Pete  Wilson  to  repre- 
sent California  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  "You  can 
be  assured  that  this  movement  will  ensure 
that  you,  in  fact,  will  be  the  next  governor." 
he  said.  Despite  the  union's  efforts,  Bradley 
lost  in  November. 

$837,833  to  the  National  Ironworkers 
Training  Program  (February  1.  1982). 

$500,000  to  the  International  Union  of  Op- 
erating Engineers  (February  1.  1982). 

$100,000  to  the  Graphic  Arts  Internation- 
al Union  (GAIUS)  (September  30.  1981). 

$750,000  to  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  (Febru- 
ary 1. 1982). 

Health  ahd  Human  Services 

Under  former  Secretary  Richard 
Schweicker.  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  cut  off  some  funds  for  lil>- 
eral  groups.  Still,  it  continues  funding  many 
anti-family  projects. 

Since  1974.  Rep.  Henry  Hyde's  series  of 
amendments  to  federal  expenditures  has 
banned  use  of  tax  money  for  abortions.  Yet 
HHS  and  state  government  grants  supply 
more  than  half  the  Planned  Parenthood 
Foundation's  annual  budget— some  $70  mil- 
lion in  taxpayer  money.  Planned  Parent- 
hood continues  to  perform  abortions  on 
more  than  10.000  minors,  and  passes  out 
contraceptive  devices  to  150.000  minors  each 
year. 

Margaret  Heckler.  HHS's  new  secretary,  is 
pro-life.  But  as  a  congresswoman.  she  op- 
posed President  Reagan's  efforts  to  notify 
parents  when  their  children  are  given  tax- 
payer-supplied contaceptives. 

Recent  grants  to  liberal  groups  include: 

$3,490,807  to  Planned  Parenthood  Federa- 
tion of  America.  Inc..  including: 

$738,207  to  Planned  Parenthood's  New 
Haven.  Conn,  office  (January  1.  1982). 

$360,250  for  'Planned  Parenthood  of 
Tucson  Family  Planning"  (January  1.  1982). 

$130,735  to  Planned  Parenthood's  Fresno. 
Calif,  office  (January  1.  1982). 

$76,081  to  Planned  Parenthood's  Lebanon. 
N.H.  office  (January  1.  1982). 

$571,957  to  Planned  Parenthood's  Colum- 
bus. Ohio  office  (March  1.  1982). 

$1,586,015  to  Planned  Parenthood's  Madi- 
son. Wisconsin  office  (March  1.  1982). 

Planned  Parenthood  was  founded  by  Mar- 
garet Sanger,  whose  great  compassion  shone 
through  in  her  statement  that  "the  most 
merciful  thing  that  a  large  family  does  to 
one  of  its  infant  members  is  to  kill  it." 

In  its  recent  booklet.  Till  Victory  U  Won 
.  .  .  An  Action  Agenda  for  1982-84,  Planned 
Parenthood  establishes  a  •Three-Year 
Plan."  Objectives  include: 

"Eliminate,  where  necessary  and  possible, 
restrictive  legislation  at  the  local,  state,  or 
national  levels  which  impedes  access  to 
abortion. 
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"Support  abortion  and  other  services 
abroad  which  cannot  be  directly  financed  by 
the  U.S.  Government." 

$170,432  to  the  Alan  Guttmacher  Insti- 
tute for  a  "Family  planning  services  deliv- 
ery research  project"  (September  1.  1981). 

"The  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment (AID)  Communications  Review  Board 
recently  cut  off  funding  for  a  Guttmacher 
Institute  publication.  International  Family 
Planning  Perspectives  (IFPP).  The  journal 
was  found  to  be  "clearly  inconsistent"  with 
AID'S  policy  forbidding  the  advocacy  of 
at>ortion  as  an  acceptable  means  of  birth 
control. 

The  Review  Board  also  discovered  IFPP 
was  being  sent  to  11  communist  countries, 
violating  a  federal  law. 

$370,500  to  the  Universal  Fellowship  of 
Metropolitan  Churches  (UPMCC),  "To  pro- 
vide half-way  houses  for  homosexual  Cuban 
refugees  "  (April  10.  1981). 

$122,645  to  the  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers.  Inc.  (September  30.  1981). 

In  April  1982.  NASW  held  its  5th  annual 
Social  Workers  in  Politics  (SWIP)  confer- 
ence. 

The  Reagan  administration  was  specifical- 
ly attacked  for  the  "adverse  conditions" 
caused  by  cuts  to  groups  like  NASW. 

At  another  conference,  says  Family  Pro- 
tection Report,  "Arabella  Martinez,  former 
assistant  secretary  at  HBTW,  admonished  her 
audience  to  leave  the  concerns  of  social 
work  to  others  and  instead  to  involve  them- 
selves in  politics,  especially  as  it  concerns 
taxes,  defense,  and  energy."  NASW  has  an 
official  Peace  and  Social  Welfare  Commit- 
tee which  works  for  the  reduction  of  de- 
fense spending  and  conciliatory  policy 
toward  the  Soviets. 

$150,600  to  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's National  Legal  Resource  Center  for 
"Child  advocacy  and  protection "  (Septem- 
ber 30.  1981 ).  While  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation is  not  a  leftist  group,  this  project 
takes  away  parents'  rights  and  puts  children 
at  the  mercy  of  government  agencies. 

At  least  $908,144  to  the  Population  Coun- 
cil, Inc.  (January  1982,  July  1,  1981  and 
April  1,  1981). 

The  Council  actively  promotes  proabor- 
tion,  anti-natalist  policies. 

$620,834  to  Development  Associates  (May 
28,  1982,  March  31.  1981  and  September  30, 
1981). 

According  to  the  Population  Crisis  Com- 
mittee, "Previous  projects  have  included 
training  of  U.S.  and  Latin  American  family 
planning  workers,  [and]  contraceptive  retail 
sales  in  El  Salvador  .  .  ."• 


MAINE  SMALL  BUSINESSMAN  OF 
THE  YEAR 


HON.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 

OF  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Ms.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to  Mr. 
John  T.  Amoroso,  who  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration as  the  Small  Businessman  of 
the  Year  for  the  State  of  Maine.  Mr. 
Amoroso  is  now  serving  as  the  presi- 
dent and  owner  of  Bangor  Wholesale 
Foods.  Inc.,  of  Newport.  Maine.  He 
bought  the  24-year-old  company  in 
1975.  At  that  time  it  was  a  relatively 
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small  operation,  with  only  eight  em- 
ployees and  a  sales  growth  rate  that 
was  virtually  flat.  Since  Mr.  Amoroso 
took  over  in  1975.  Bangor  Wholesale 
Foods  has  grown  to  become  a  full-line 
food  distributor  with  over  50  employ- 
ees. Sales  have  increased  sevenfold,  to 
an  estimated  $11  million  in  1982.  Over 
the  last  7  years,  Mr.  Amoroso  has 
shown  an  outstanding  commitment  to 
customer  service.  Since  he  took  over 
the  company,  Bangor  Wholesale  Foods 
has  not  missed  a  single  delivery. 

Mr.  Amoroso  has  played  an  active 
role  in  the  affairs  of  his  community. 
He  has  served  as  the  past  chairman  of 
the  Newport  Planning  Board  and  on 
the  finance  committee  for  the  town  of 
Newport.  He  has  been  actively  in- 
volved with  youth  athletic  programs 
in  the  community,  and  he  has  recently 
been  appointed  to  the  Governor's 
Small  Business  Advisory  Council. 

During  this  National  Small  Business 
Week,  it  is  only  fitting  that  we  pay 
tribute  to  people  like  John  Amoroso. 
His  creativity,  hard  work,  and  dedica- 
tion to  community  service  should  serve 
as  an  example  to  us  all.  His  example 
reminds  us  that  the  small  businessmen 
and  women  of  this  country  have  both 
the  desire  to  contribute  and  the  will  to 
succeed.  It  is  our  job  to  make  sure  that 
we  let  them.  By  lending  the  hand  that 
the  small  businessmen  and  women  of 
this  country  need,  we  can  help  insure 
a  more  prosperous  future.* 
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OMNIBUS  MARKETING  USER 
FEE  ACT  OF  1983 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, I  have  this  date  introduced  the 
Omnibus  Marketing  User  Fee  Act  of 
1983. 

This  legislative  proposal  is  part  of 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1984  budget 
and  provides  for  recovery  of  costs  asso- 
ciated with:  administration  of  Federal 
marketing  agreements  and  orders  for 
milk,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  certain 
specialty  crops:  postage,  printing,  and 
handling  of  market  information  and 
statistics  for  two  commodities  current- 
ly exempt  from  such  charges:  provid- 
ing plant  variety  protection:  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  wool  and  mohair 
promotion  programs,  including  costs 
or  conduct  of  referendums. 

Estimated  revenues  to  be  generated 
in  fiscal  year  1984,  as  a  result  of  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation,  approximate 
$6.5  million. 

A  title-by-title  summary  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  appear  below  and 
are  generally  as  set  forth  in  the  Secre- 
tary's transmittal  to  the  House: 


TITLE  i:  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION  TO  RECOVER 
<X>STS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  FEDERAL  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION or  MARKETING  AGREEMENTS  AND 
ORDERS 

The  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1933  is  currently  being  used  to  stabilize 
marketing  conditions  for  fluid  milk,  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  certain  specialty  crops.  This 
objective  is  achieved  under  Federal  milk 
orders  by  providing  minimum  milk  prices  to 
farmers  and  handlers  that  are  reasonable  in 
relation  to  economic  conditions  and  which 
will  assure  consumers  at  all  times  of  ade- 
quate supplies  of  pure  and  wholesome  milk. 
In  the  other  commodities  mentioned,  regu- 
lations governing  the  quality  or  quantity  of 
shipments  are  used  to  achieve  similar  objec- 
tives. 

Marketing  agreements  and  orders  are  ad- 
ministered at  the  local  level  by  market  ad- 
ministrators or  committees  whose  expenses 
are  financed  by  assessment  on  regulated 
handlers.  At  the  national  level  a  portion  of 
the  expenses  of  administration  is  currently 
financed  by  annual  appropriations  and  a 
major  portion  by  permanent  annual  appro- 
priation pursuant  to  Section  32  of  the  Act 
of  August  24.  1935,  (7  U.S.C.  612c). 

This  title  would  authorize  the  Secretary 
to  prescribe,  by  regulation,  assessments  to 
pay  all  or  part  of  the  Department's  ex- 
penses in  administering  the  Act.  The  recov- 
ery of  such  costs  is  consistent  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's economic  recovery  program 
to  establish  fees  for  the  provision  of  services 
by  the  government  to  identifiable  users. 
Two  major  principles  underlie  this  princi- 
ple. One  is  fairness.  It  is  unfair  for  the  gen- 
eral taxpayer  to  pay  for  a  service  when  the 
benefits  are  generally  restricted  to  a  specific 
group  of  users  rather  than  spread  among 
the  general  public.  The  other  basic  concept 
is  the  efficient  allocation  of  scarce  Federal 
resources.  When  users  pay  for  a  Federal 
service,  they  tend  to  match  its  quantity  and 
quality  with  the  cost,  as  (xxurs  in  the  free 
market.  When  such  services  are  free  to  the 
user,  he  tends  to  request  as  high  a  level  as 
possible,  since  the  general  taxpayer  bears 
the  costs. 

Under  the  President's  budget  we  estimate 
that  for  fiscal  year  1984  the  cost  to  be  recov- 
ered, and  the  resulting  annual  savings  to 
the  taxpayer,  would  be  not  less  than  $508 
million.        * 

Upon  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Depart- 
ment would  apportion  costs  among  the  vari- 
ous orders  as  equitably  as  possible.  The  as- 
sessment would  be  collected  by  the  market 
administrators  and  local  governing  commit- 
tees. In  light  of  the  collection  of  assess- 
ments by  the  market  administrators  and 
committees  to  cover  their  costs,  the  collec- 
tion of  assessments,  as  would  be  established 
under  this  program,  would  impose  little  ad- 
ministrative cost  and  burden. 

Additionally,  Title  I  authorizes  a  transfer 
of  up  to  $3  million  from  the  Section  32  ac- 
count. Such  funds  would  be  used  to  provide 
approximately  six  months  operating  capital 
prior  to  the  receipt  of  assessments  and  for 
the  payment  of  administrative  expenses 
which  are  in  excess  of  receipts.  Funds  trans- 
ferred from  the  Section  32  account  would  be 
reimbursed  from  subsequent  assessments, 
except  for  costs  associated  with  a  proposed 
order  that  fails  to  be  approved. 

Assessments  collected  under  this  author- 
ity will  have  no  significant  impact  on  retail 
price  levels.  The  estimated  cost  impact  for 
each  of  the  marketing  agreement  and  orders 
is  an  increase  of  about  10  percent.  For  milk. 
the  assessment  would  equate  to  about  1/30 
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of  a  cent  per  gallon  or  1  cent  per  30  gallons. 
However,  for  the  fruit,  vegetable  and  spe- 
cialty crop  marketing  agreements  and 
orders,  it  is  difficult  to  assess  precisely  the 
cost  impact  due  to  variables  among  the  nu- 
merous commodities  covered.  For  some  pro- 
grams Federal  costs  may  be  relatively  large 
compared  to  current  industry  costs. 

TITLE  Ii:  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  RECOVERY  OF  COSTS 
ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  POSTAGE,  PRINTING, 
AND  HANDUNG  OF  MARKET  INFORMATION  AND 
STATISTICS  FOR  CERTAIN  COMMODITIES 

Title  II  will  enable  the  Department  to  re- 
cover costs  associated  with  the  postage, 
printing  and  handling  of  printed  market 
news  reports  for  two  commodities.  Pursuant 
to  authority  contained  in  the  1981  Farm 
Bill,  the  Department  implemented  in  fiscal 
years  1982  a  system  of  user  fees  for  printed 
market  news  reports  for  all  commodities 
except  for  cotton  and  tobacco.  Enactment  of 
this  title  would,  thus,  afford  the  same  treat- 
ment to  all  commodities. 

The  Market  News  Program  administered 
by  the  Department's  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service  (AMS)  provides  current  reports 
on  prices,  supplies,  movement,  demand,  and 
quality  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  peanuts, 
ornamentals,  livestock,  meat,  wool,  poultry, 
eggs,  dairy  products,  grain,  sugar,  cotton, 
and  tobacco.  Timely  and  equal  access  to  the 
latest  market  information  and  statistics  is 
provided  to  those  who  want  the  informa- 
tion: i.e.,  farmers,  shippers,  packers,  dealers, 
processors,  wholesalers,  and  retailers,  to 
help  them  decide  the  best  time  and  the  best 
place  to  buy  and  sell  their  products. 

The  1981  Farm  Bill  provided  general  au- 
thority to  the  Department  to  recover  costs 
associated  with  the  printing  and  distribu- 
tion of  certain  printed  reports  and  publica- 
tions. To  provide  uniformity  and  consisten- 
cy in  the  administration  of  the  total  Market 
News  Program,  this  legislation  is  proposed 
to  provide  explicit  authority  for  the  Depart- 
ment to  charge  postage,  printing  and  han- 
dling costs  for  market  information  and  sta- 
tistics for  the  two  commodities  now  exempt. 

Consistent  with  the  President's  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  we  anticipate  revenues 
under  this  title  to  approach  about  $300,000 
annually,  and  outlays  to  be  reduced  in  the 
same  amount. 

The  Department  urges  enactment  by  the 
Congress  of  this  title  so  that  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  able  to  establish  subscription 
rates  for  printed  market  news  reports  for  all 
commodities  in  an  orderly  and  uniform 
manner. 

TITLE  IIi:  TO  RECOVER  THE  COST  OF  PROVIDING 
PLANT  VARIETY  PROTECTION 

The  Plant  Variety  Protection  Act  (PVPA). 
enacted  Deceml>er  24,  1970,  provides  patent- 
like protection  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
years  to  developers  of  new  varieties  of 
plants  which  are  reproduced  by  seeds.  Pro- 
tection under  the  PVPA  is  currently  afford- 
ed to  more  than  350  species  of  plants  which 
include  field  crops,  vegetable  crops,  and  or- 
namentals. Participation  is  entirely  volun- 
tary. 

Plant  variety  protection  certificates  are 
granted  on  the  basis  of  novelty  as  docu- 
mented in  the  breeder's  application.  Infor- 
mation provided  by  the  breeder  is  stored 
and  maintained  in  a  computerized  data  base, 
along  with  descriptive  characteristics  of  all 
known  varieties,  protected  and  non-protect- 
ed. Such  information  is  utilized  by  the  Plant 
Variety  Protection  Office  in  the  search 
pr(Kess  in  order  to  determine  If  the  variety 
described  in  the  application  is  unique. 

From  the  time  regulations  implementing 
the  PVPA  were  promulgated  in  November 
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1972  until  November  1982,  a  fee  of  $750  was 
charged  to  those  granted  certificates  of  pro- 
tection, or  exclusive  property  rights  to  sell, 
advertise,  or  license  others  to  sell  seed  of  a 
novel  plant  variety.  The  fee  was  increased 
to  $1,500  in  November  1982.  Fees  collected 
are  deposited  to  Miscellaneous  Receipts  In 
the  U.S.  Treasury  as  required  by  law.  How- 
ever, these  fees  have  never  covered  the  full 
costs  of  operating  the  program,  which  have 
risen  from  less  than  $2,000  per  application 
nine  years  ago  to  as  much  as  $3,600  in 
recent  years. 

The  sole  source  of  funds  for  operating  the 
program  since  its  inception  has  been  annual 
appropriations.  In  view  of  the  special  identi- 
fiable benefits  which  accrue  to  breeders 
from  this  type  of  protection,  we  believe  it  is 
in  the  public's  interest  to  place  the  program 
on  a  cost-recovery  basis,  and  that  fairness 
demands  that  we  stop  asking  the  general 
taxpayer  to  bear  these  costs.  We  are  cur- 
rently taking  steps  to  reduce  the  costs  of 
this  program  to  $2,000  to  $2,500  per  applica- 
tion. This  reduction  In  costs  wil  be  achieved 
by  reducing  the  amount  of  search  time  as 
well  as  the  volume  of  information  currently 
stored  in  the  computer  base.  These  and 
similar  measures  recommended  by  the  PVP 
Board  are  expected  to  result  in  improved 
program  efficiency  and  productivity,  and 
offer  recipients  the  same  protection  they 
currently  enjoyed  without  placing  an  unfair 
burden  on  the  taxpayers. 

Under  Title  III,  breeders  of  novel  varieties 
of  sexually-reproduced  plants  would  contin- 
ue to  be  charged  a  fee  for  protection  under 
the  Act.  However,  fees  collected  would  be 
deposited  to  a  fund  available  for  expendi- 
ture by  the  program  without  fiscal  year  lim- 
itation. Such  fees  would  be  sufficient  to  re- 
imburse the  Secretary  for  all  or  part  of  the 
costs  incurred  in  administration  of  the  Act. 
At  the  beginning  of  fiscal  year  1983.  we 
had  232  applications  in  process.  We  expect 
this  number  to  increase  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
depending  on  industry  reaction  to  the  1982 
increase  in  fees  and  efforts  currently  under- 
way to  increase  program  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity. Therefore,  limited  appropriations 
of  $214,000  have  been  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1984  to  process  pending  applications 
during  the  transition  from  an  appropriated 
basis  to  full  cost  recovery  user-fee  funding. 
We  anticipate  that  not  less  than  $350,000  of 
the  program's  estimated  cost  for  fiscal  year 
1984  will  be  derived  from  user  fees. 

TITLE  IV:  TO  RECOVER  COSTS  INCURRED  IN  THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PROMOTION  PRO- 
GRAMS FOR  WOOL  AND  MOHAIR 

Title  IV  would  amend  Section  708  of  the 
National  Wool  Act  of  1954  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  recover  costs  in- 
curred in  the  administration  of  the  promo- 
tion programs  for  wool  and  mohair. 

The  Department  provides  oversight  under 
several  statutes  over  research,  education 
and  promotion  programs  for  a  number  of 
agricultural  commodities.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  wool  and  mohair,  the  Department  is 
reimbursed  for  most  of  the  costs  it  incurs  in 
the  oversight  of  commodity  promotion  type 
programs.  This  proposed  amendment  would 
place  wool  and  mohair  on  a  comparable 
basis  with  other  commodities  that  have 
such  programs. 

Under  this  title,  the  Department  proposes 
to  recover  all  or  part  of  costs  incurred  in 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  pursuant  to 
Section  708.  Funding  for  Department  costs 
would  be  derived  from  money  which  produc- 
ers have  set  aside  for  promotion  and  other. 
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purposes  from  the  payments  they  receive 
under  the  National  Wool  Act. 

The  fiscal  year  1983  appropriation  was  re- 
duced by  $23,000  in  anticipation  of  enact- 
ment of  wool  user  fee  legislation.  However, 
the  costs  associated  with  research  and  pro- 
motion programs  will  increase  by  at  least 
$12,500  as  a  result  of  the  mohair  program's 
approval  in  a  December  1982  referendum. 
Therefore,  the  fiscal  year  1984  costs  of 
these  programs  will  be  something  over 
$35,500.  However,  since  wool  and  mohair  re- 
ferenda are  conducted  every  4  years,  outlays 
will  then  be  further  reduced  every  fourth 
year  by  approximately  $128,000  for  wool 
and  $3,500  for  mohair  because  referenda 
costs  will  be  charged  to  producers.  These 
costs  represent  about  Vio  of  1  percent  of  the 
value  of  wool  production  and  about  Vioo  of  1 
percent  of  the  value  of  mohair  production 
for  those  years  when  referenda  are  held. 

Upon  enactment  of  this  title,  it  would  be 
too  costly  to  hold  referenda  to  address  reim- 
bursing the  Department's  annual  costs. 
Therefore,  as  an  interim  measure  and  until 
the  next  referenda  are  conducted  in  1986, 
the  Department  will  seek  to  recoup  such 
costs  pursuant  to  Memoranda  of  Under- 
standing with  the  respective  organizations 
carrying  out  authorized  programs.* 


WORKING  WITH  THE 
UNEMPLOYED 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  year  approximately  20  million 
Americans  either  have  been  out  of 
work  or  else  underemployed  for  signif- 
icant stretches  of  time  during  each  of 
the  periods  reported  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics.  The  monthly  unem- 
ployment rate  conceals  the  full  extent. 
In  the  most  recent  period,  some  6.5 
million  Americans  were  working  part 
time  involuntary.  2  million  left  the 
labor  force  entirely,  the  so-called  dis- 
couraged workers,  and  nearly  11.5  mil- 
lion reported  they  were  unemployed. 

The  first  hope  of  the  unemployed  is 
to  find  jobs.  In  this,  they  have  had 
very  little  help  from  either  the  Feder- 
al Government  or  the  private  sector. 
Their  next  concern  is  to  cope  with  un- 
employment. The  stress  and  strain  of 
the  unemployed  is  enormous.  Paying 
off  debts,  paying  for  necessities,  keep- 
ing families  intact,  facing  career 
change  decisions,  and  dealing  with 
daily  frustrations  are  considerations 
constantly  on  the  mind. 

The  Center  for  New  Directions  at 
Henry  Ford  Community  College  in 
Dearborn.  Mich.,  has  launched  a  series 
of  workshops  for  the  unemployed, 
which  have  become  the  model  for 
similar  undertakings  nationwide. 
Thousands  of  unemployed  workers 
who  attended  the  workshops  have 
gained  valuable  Information  on  job  re- 
training, career  change  financial  plan- 
ning, and  coping  with  the  strains  and 
stress  of  their  lives.  The  sponsors  of 
these  conferences  could  not  claim  to 
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provide  the  one  thing  that  the  unem- 
ployed need  above  all  else:  an  opportu- 
nity to  work  and  be  productive.  Dr. 
Robert  Kopecki.  initiator  and  director 
of  the  conferences,  and  his  staff,  how- 
ever, have  provided  decent  and  impor- 
tant human  services,  and  for  this  they 
deserve  our  commendation  and  sup- 
port. I  have  included  a  statement  of 
theirs  on  the  origins  and  purposes  of 
the  workshops  for  the  unemployed. 

"Where  Do  We  Go  Prom  Here?"— A  Na- 
tional Model  for  Meeting  the  Needs  of 
THE  Unemployed 

In  April  1982  Henry  Ford  Community  Col- 
lege convened  an  Advisory  Board  of  con- 
cerned business  leaders,  community  service 
agencies,  professional  people  and  educators 
to  evaluate  what  community  colleges  could 
do  to  assist  the  many  thousands  of  unem- 
ployed throughout  the  Greater  Detroit 
area.  The  discussions  and  results  of  this  ad- 
visory board  meeting,  along  with  a  $5,000 
grant  from  Dr.  Sonya  Friedman,  talk  show 
psychologist,  WDIV-TV  established  a  model 
unemployment  conference  entitled  "Where 
Do  We  Go  From  Here?"  This  one  day  con- 
ference addressed  the  various  problems  that 
the  unemployed  were  experiencing  includ- 
ing career  change  discussions,  retraining  op- 
portunities plus  ways  to  cope  with  the  psy- 
chological pressures  of  being  out-of-work. 

The  first  'Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?  " 
conference  on  June  12.  1982,  attracted  over 
1.100  unemployed  workers  to  the  campus  of 
Henry  Ford  Community  College.  Its  dramat- 
ic success  set  the  stage  for  replicating  the 
conference  at  community  colleges  through- 
out the  Greater  Detroit  area.  On  July  28 
Schoolcraft  College  hosted  700  unemployed, 
on  August  28.  1982,  750  displaced  workers 
participated  at  Wayne  Community  College 
Western  Region  Campus,  and  1,100  unem- 
ployed converged  at  Oakland  Community 
College  on  October  10,  1982.  Mt.  Hood  Com- 
munity College  in  Gresham,  Oregon,  on  Oc- 
tober 16.  duplicated  our  model  conference 
program  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  and  over 
1,200  lumber  and  aero-space  unemployed  at- 
tended that  free  one-day  conference.  On  No- 
vember 20  over  1.100  unemployed  braved  a 
cold,  rainy  day  to  attend  Macomb  Commu- 
nity College's  "Where  Do  We  Go  From 
Here?"  conference  and  on  December  11,  700 
unemployed  rallied  in  the  converted  auto 
service  bay  area  of  Wayne  Community  Col- 
lege Eastern  Center.  In  addition,  more  than 
125  colleges  nationwide  have  requested 
start-up  materials  to  replicate  this  confer- 
ence in  their  respective  service  areas. 

What  began  as  a  joint  venture  between 
Henry  Ford  Community  College  and  Dr. 
Sonya  Friedman  has  grown  into  a  coopera- 
tive program  involving  the  greater  Detroit 
community  colleges.  Manufacturers  Bank, 
WDIV-TV,  WXYZ  Radio,  community  agen- 
cies, private  businesses,  numerous  program 
volunteers,  and  many  concerned  citizens.  As 
this  program  circulates  through  all  the  area 
community  colleges,  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  workers  will  receive 
valuable  information  and  tips  that  will 
change  their  lives  for  the  better. 

The  'Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?"  con- 
ference series  was  established  to  meet  both 
the  long  term  needs  of  the  unemployed, 
that  of  career  change  and  retraining,  and 
the  short  term  needs,  that  of  coping  with 
the  many  psychological  problems  of  being 
unemployed.  Such  coping  strategies  ana- 
lyzed included  getting  out  of  debt,  financial 
planning,    stress    reduction,    marital    prob- 
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lems,  good  nutrition,  and  effective  time 
management. 

The  success  of  these  conferences  is  based 
on  the  providing  of  information  to  the  un- 
employed so  that  the  displaced  worker  can 
have  valid  data  to  make  meaningful  career 
change  decisions,  evaluate  what  retraining 
is  available,  what  costs  are  involved  in  this 
career  change,  and  how  to  deal  with  the 
frustrating  day-to-day  psychological  prob- 
lems that  plague  the  out-of-work.  The  con- 
ference presentation  which  includes  70  to 
100  volunteer  professionals  is  optimistic, 
motivational,  and  full  of  valuable  informa- 
tion which  will  help  give  participants  mean- 
ingful direction  to  their  lives. 

The  conference  format  has  remained  the 
same  as  the  presentation  moves  from 
campus  to  campus.  The  program  begins  at 
9:00  a.m.  with  a  meeting  of  all  participants. 
The  general  assembly  lasts  until  10:30  a.m. 
and  includes  a  welcome  by  the  sponsoring 
community  college,  a  discussion  of  the  U.S.- 
Michigan economy,  a  presentation  on  where 
the  future  jobs  will  be,  a  motivational  mes- 
sage to  reinforce  the  self-esteem  of  the  par- 
ticipant, and  a  short  discussion  on  retrain- 
ing available  through  the  community  col- 
lege system.  Financial  aid,  counseling,  and 
admissions  representatives  from  the  spon- 
soring college  are  identified  so  that  partici- 
pants interested  in  obtaining  additional  in- 
formation about  the  college  can  see  them 
after  the  general  session  concludes. 

From  10:30  a.m.  till  12:30  p.m.  the  partici- 
pants break  into  mini-seminars  on  career 
changes  and  topics  related  to  retraining.  In 
addition,  all  community  colleges  in  the  area 
plus  special  interest  groups  have  exhibits 
and  tables  set-up  for  participants  to  obtain 
information  on  topics  ranging  from  dealing 
with  alcoholism,  time  management,  getting 
into  school,  career  planning,  to  finding  inex- 
pensive recreation  in  order  to  relax.  A  free 
lunch  is  provided  for  participants  during 
the  12:00-12:30  time  slot  along  with  a  half 
hour  of  musical  entertainment. 

At  12:30  p.m.  the  participants  regroup  to 
begin  the  afternoon  "How  Can  I"  sessions. 
These  sessions  allow  participants  to  select  3 
areas  out  of  a  possible  12  to  IS  topics. 
Groups  meet  for  approximately  1  hour  on 
each  topic  and  then  move  to  the  next. 
Topics  to  choose  from  encompass  dealing 
with  stress,  establishing  good  mental  atti- 
tudes, medical  and  legal  problems,  resum6 
writing,  repackaging  yourself,  coping  strate- 
gies, financial  concerns,  nutrition,  and  ses- 
sions on  women's  special  problems. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  day  long  event 
evaluations  are  completed  by  the  attendees 
and  the  data  tabulated.  The  evaluation  in- 
strument is  consistent  at  each  of  the 
campus  presentations  so  that  the  multiple 
conferences  can  be  compared  and  analyzed. 

This  one  day  conference  is  dedicated 
solely  to  the  unemployed  worker.  No  politi- 
cal topic  or  speakers  are  presented.  The 
only  politically  related  aspect  of  the  confer- 
ence is  the  declaring  of  "Moving  Ahead 
Day"  by  the  various  cities  to  coincide  with 
and  bring  attention  to  our  conference  pres- 
entation as  we  move  from  campus  to 
campus,  city  to  city. 

Registration  of  participants  is  convenient- 
ly done  by  phone  and  registration  and  a  pre- 
conference  brochure  is  mailed  to  confirm 
the  reservation. 

The  success  of  our  large  number  of  regis- 
trants is  due  to  our  marketing  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  marketing  of  this  particular  con- 
ference series  has  been  unique  in  compari- 
sAh.  to  traditional  marketing  practices  of 
cdmmuBity  colleges.  The  joint  cooperative 
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effort  between  a  community  college  and  a 
radio/television  station  talk  show  host  has 
enabled  the  program  to  be  mass  marketed 
to  the  greater  Detroit  area  on  a  daily  basis. 
In  addition,  clientele  that  are  reached  by 
radio /television  personalities  differ  from 
the  usual  clientele  reached  by  college  arti- 
cles, publications,  or  news  releases.  Many  in- 
dividuals are  more  secure  about  enrolling  in 
this  type  of  conference  If  they  are  persuad- 
ed by  an  individual  who  is  not  an  educator 
but  a  person  respected  by  the  community  as 
a  solid  professional  in  their  media  career. 
The  talk  show  host  offers  this  perspective 
to  the  prospective  registrants. 

Video  taped  public  service  announcements 
and  radio  spot  aruiouncements,  because  of 
this  cooperative  venture,  are  of  no  cost  to 
the  college.  The  media  station  benefits  from 
its  community  services  involvement  and 
publicity  and,  in  turn,  the  community  col- 
lege acquires  a  marketing  arm  that  exposes 
it  to  a  large  viewing  audience. 

Reaching  a  large  audience  with  good  pro- 
gram materials  and  marketing  is  only  as 
good  as  the  feed-back  received  from  the  out- 
of-work  participants.  Evaluations  showed 
that  the  participants  were  receiving  mean- 
ingful information  to  change  their  lives  for 
the  better  and  that  they  received  what  they 
expected  from  the  program. 

Other  data  such  as  age,  sex,  length  of 
time  unemployed,  zip  codes,  and  miscellane- 
ous data  helped  define  the  parameters  of 
the  unemployed. 

Finally,  no  project  can  be  complete  with- 
out planned  follow-up  programs.  The 
"Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?"  confer- 
ences represented  phase  one  of  our  project 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  many  unemployed. 
Our  phase  two  of  the  prorgram  developed 
Intensive  two  hour  evening  seminars  at  the 
local  community  colleges  to  cover  such 
topics  as  resume  writing,  repackaging  your- 
self, getting  out  of  debt,  and  legal /medical 
concerns  of  the  unemployed.  Phase  three 
begins  the  massive  funding  needed  to  pro- 
vide monies  for  the  unemployed  to  enable 
them  to  begin  retraining  at  a  local  commu- 
nity college.  Monies  raised  would  be  given  to 
local  community  colleges  and  restricted  for 
use  only  by  the  unemployed.  One  fund-rais- 
ing idea  being  formulated  is  the  raising  of 
millions  of  dollars  through  a  concert  series 
at  the  Pontiac  Silverdome,  an  enclosed  sta- 
dium with  seating  of  100,000.  By  mid-1983 
fund-raising  events  will  begin  in  the  Greater 
Detroit  area  to  meet  the  financial  concerns 
of  the  unemployed  as  they  seek  retraining 
through  the  many  community  colleges  in 
the  area. 

In  addition,  the  White  House  and  Pubjjc 
Broadcasting  have  expressed  an  interest  in 
developing  a  prime  time  television  program 
presenting  our  optimistic  and  motivational 
program  to  the  nation  in  1983.  At  this  stage 
a  producer  has  been  appointed  and  a  grant 
proposal  is  being  prepared. 

Individuals  requesting  additional  informa- 
tion on  plarming  unemployment  confer- 
ences can  contact  Dr.  Robert  J.  Kopecky  at 
Henry  Ford  Community  College,  Center  for 
New  Directions,  5101  Evergreen  Road,  Dear- 
bom,  MI  48127— 1-313-271-2854.* 
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NATIONALIZATION  OP  THE 
FAMILY 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  28.  1983.  Prof.  Walter  E.  Wil- 
liams testified  before  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Children.  Youth,  and 
Families.  Dr.  Williams  is  a  distin- 
guished and  well-respected  economist. 
He  received  his  doctorate  at  UCLA,  is 
a  professor  of  economics  at  George 
Mason  University,  and  is  the  author  of 
the  bestseller  'The  State  Against 
Blacks." 

Dr.  Williams'  testimony,  which  all 
Americans  should  ponder,  deals  with 
the  ongoing  efforts  to  "nationalize" 
the  American  family. 

I  commend  the  testimony  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 
The  testimony  follows: 
Gentlemen.  The  problem  in  America  is 
Congressmen  get  selected  to  office  and 
retain  office,  through  promising  to  use  the 
powers  of  their  office  to  confiscate  property 
of  one  American  and  give  it  to  another 
American  to  whom  it  does  not  belong.  Or 
you  promise  one  American  that  you  will 
give  him  a  privilege  that  will  be  denied  to 
another  American.  In  my  opinion,  H.  L. 
Mencken  was  quite  right  when  he  described 
an  election  as  an  advanced  auction  sale  of 
stolen  property.  The  characterization  of  our 
problem  this  way  should  not  be  constructed 
as  a  personal  attack  on  members  of  Con- 
gress for  it  is  we,  the  people,  who  are  to 
blame  because  we  give  you  the  incentive 
structure  in  which  you  operate. 

Through  this  process  of  legalized  plunder 
there  are  unanticipated  side  effects  which  is 
the  subject  of  these  hearings  on  Children, 
Youth  and  Families.  First  look  at  the  ef- 
fects of  inflation  which  is  no  less  than  gov- 
ernment theft.  When  I  was  a  child,  my 
mother  taught  me  that  when  you  earn  two 
dollars  save  one.  I'm  sure  these  were  the 
kind  of  lessons  that  helped  me  get  out  of 
the  ghettos  of  North  Philadelphia.  In  eco- 
nomic good  conscience  I  can't  teach  that  to 
my  daughter  because  she'll  say,  "Daddy, 
what's  the  sense?  If  I  save  a  dollar  it's  worth 
90  cents  at  the  end  of  a  year  and  on  top  of 
that  the  IRS  is  going  to  take  some. "  Infla- 
tion constitutes  an  attack  on  thrift  and  as 
such  makes  people  now-oriented. 

Another  impact  of  government  programs 
on  the  family  are  its  many  laws  regulating 
economic  activity.  One  set  of  these  laws,  on 
which  I've  done  a  lot  of  research,  are  labor 
laws.  The  minimum  wage  law  is  a  prime  ex- 
ample. It  has  destroyed  many  opportunities 
for  teenage  employment,  particularly  for 
the  most  disadvantaged  youth.  When  I  was 
a  kid  back  in  the  late  40s  and  early  50s,  I 
shoveled  snow  from  train  platforms,  washed 
dishes  and  bused  tables  at  Horn  &  Har- 
dart's,  delivered  mail  during  Christmas  holi- 
days, picked  blueberries  and  packed  boxes 
at  Sears.  These  jobs  helped  make  ends  meet, 
but  more  importantly  they  Uught  responsi- 
bility and  I  gained  the  pride  and  self-respect 
from  being  financially  semi-independent. 

Today  the  kids  in  my  old  neighborhood 
don't  have  the  same  chances  for  upward 
mobility.  Congress  has  legislated  them  out 
of  jobs  through  minimum  wage  laws,  labor 
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laws,  and  special  privileges  you've  given 
unions.  The  sad  fact  of  business  is:  kids  are 
ideal  people  to  dump  on;  they  have  little 
clout.  After  all,  how  many  congressmen  owe 
their  office  to  the  teenage  vote?  On  the 
other  hand,  many  do  owe  it  to  the  union 
vote. 

Other  government  attacks  on  the  family 
institution  include  all  the  programs  which 
encourage  children  to  abandon  their  aging 
parents,  the  discriminatory  tax  system 
which  encourages  couples  to  shack  up 
rather  than  marry  and  government  sponsor- 
ship contraceptives  to  minor  children  with 
neither  parental  knowledge  nqr  permission. 
What  we  are  witnessing  in  America  is  the 
nationalization  of  the  family. 

Education  of  our  youngsters  is  a  national 
disgrace.  The  President's  National  Commis- 
sion on  Educational  Excellence  reports  13 
percent  of  all  17-year-olds  are  functionally 
illerate  and  40  percent  of  black  17-year-olds 
are  illiterate.  This  decline  came  in  the  face 
of  unprecedented  federal,  state  and  local  ex- 
penditures on  education.  The  solution  to 
the  problem  won't  lie  in  even  greater  ex- 
penditures. The  solution  lies  in  stripping 
the  education  establishment  of  its  monopo- 
ly power  and  eliminating  its  goverrunent 
lobby  arm,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Educa-- 
tion. 

Teachers  and  administrators  get  paid 
whether  kids  can  read  and  write  or  not. 
Sadly  enough,  many  kids  get  their  diplomas 
whether  they  can  read  and  write  or  not. 
Education  needs  to  be  reorganized  so  that 
parents  can  have  choice  rather  than  be  held 
captive  by  the  education  monopoly.  The 
best  way  ro  provide  for  this  is  through  edu- 
cational vouchers;  a  less  effective  though, 
superior  to  the  status  quo,  is  the  President's 
proposed  tuition  tax  credit.  Pending  elimi- 
nation of  the  Education  Department,  Con- 
gress should  declare  it  illegal  for  the  De- 
partment of  Education  to  give  money  to 
schools  which  lie  about  their  student  certifi- 
cation and  grant  fraudulent  diplomas. 

There's  a  Negro  play  entitled  "Green  Pas- 
tures." In  it  God  says  to  the  angel  Gabriel, 
"Everytime  Ah  passes  a  miracle.  Ah  has  to 
pass  fo'  or  five  times  mo'  to  ketch  up  wid 
it. "  That  is  an  insightful  description  of  the 
problem  of  government.  You  men  create  a 
special  advantage  for  one  American  that 
causes  a  special  disadvantage  for  another 
American.  When  you  try  to  help  the  disad- 
vantaged one  it  causes  a  disadvantage  for 
some  other  American.  My  proposal  is  that 
since  Congress  can't  crate  a  good  miracle,  it 
ought  to  get  out  of  the  miracle  business.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  E.  ROSS  ADAIR 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sadness  that  I  pay  tribute  to  our 
former  colleague,  the  late  E.  Ross 
Adair.  Congress  and  the  people  of  In- 
diana have  lost  a  distinguished  legisla- 
tor. 

First  elected  in  1950.  Ross  ably 
served  his  Indiana  constituency  for 
two  decades.  Together,  we  served  on 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  where 
he  was  ranking  Republican  member. 
Although    we    often    viewed    issues 
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before  the  committee  from  a  differing 
perspective,  we  shared  a  vision  of  a 
strong  yet  compassionate  foreign 
policy  for  our  Nation. 

Departing  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  1970,  Ross  demonstrated  his 
foreign  policy  expertise  in  a  different 
arena,  serving  as  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Ethiopia  from  1971  to  1974. 

Our  memories  of  E.  Ross  Adair  are 
those  of  a  dedicated  public  servant. 
The  people  of  Indiana  have  much  to 
be  proud  of  in  this  fine  man.* 


MR.  ROSTENKOWSKI  CALLS  FOR 
A  REAL  TRADE  POUCY 


JMI 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
30  percent  of  the  Nation's  manufac- 
tured goods  are  imported: 

When  responsible  economists  esti- 
mate that  trade  was  to  blame  for 
three-quarters  of  the  rise  in  unem- 
ployment that  took  us  to  our  recent 
postwar  record; 

When  the  current-year  merchandise 
deficit  may  hit  $80  billion  and  we  are 
close  to  spending  more  for  imported 
automobiles  and  consumer  goods  than 
for  imported  oil; 

And  when  your  trading  partners 
have  closed  their  markets  but  use  sub- 
sidy, dumping,  and  cartels  to  target  as 
theirs  the  home  markets  of  industries 
basic  to  your  well-being  and  your  de- 
fense: 

Then  you  have  a  crisis  on  your 
hands. 

In  his  famous  letters  that  touched 
on  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  Lord 
Chesterfield  advised  that  when  a 
leader  has  no  clear  idea  of  what  to  do 
in  a  crisis,  then  that  leader  can  always 
do  nothing. 

The  United  States  has  been  remark- 
ably faithful  to  Lord  Chesterfield  in 
regard  to  trade  policy. 

Administration  through  administra- 
tion, regardless  of  party,  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  has  been  to  do  as 
close  to  nothing  as  possible.  And  the 
Congress  has  tended  to  go  along  with 
this,  by  and  large;  the  confusion  of 
events  tended  to  screen  the  problem. 

This  has  been  true  up  until  Monday. 
May  9.  1983,  when  our  colleague,  Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  drew  to- 
gether the  broad  range  of  abuses  and 
national  needs  in  a  speech  that  gives 
trade  a  proper  place  on  the  Nation's 
agenda. 

No  one  in  this  body,  whether  the 
people  they  represent  are  hurt  by  Eu- 
ropean wheat  subsidies  or  Asian  indus- 
trial policies,  should  go  unaware  of  the 
chairman's  observations  about  the 
past  and  the  present  and  his  sugges- 
tions for  the  future. 
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Therefore,  I  offer  the  text  of  the 
chairman's  to-the-point  remarks  to  the 
Mid-America  Committee  in  Chicago. 
His  remarks  were  as  follows: 

Trade,  like  energy  a  decade  ago,  has 
become  a  national  issue  fraught  with  ambi- 
guity and  a  sense  of  peril.  We  have  suddenly 
awakened  to  the  stinging  reality  that  the 
competitive  lead  we  took  for  granted  has  all 
but  vanished.  Just  as  we  controlled  the  flow 
and  the  price  of  energy  after  World  War  II, 
so  we  virtually  dominated  the  world's  trade 
laws  and  markets.  Unlike  the  dramatic  oil 
embargo,  our  trade  crisis  is  much  less  visi- 
ble—and much  less  abrupt.  Yet  the  growing 
hostility  in  our  union  halls  and  boardrooms 
against  mounting  competition  from  Japan 
and  Europe  is  strikingly  reminiscent  of  our 
sense  of  frustration  and  impotence  toward 
OPEC. 

But  from  those  dark  days  of  gas  lines  we 
struck  back— first  with  crude  quotas  and 
conservation  laws,  and  later  with  long-range 
pricing  and  international  contingencies. 

We  fought  back  on  the  energy  crisis.  And 
now  we've  got  to  fight  back  on  the  trade 
crisis.  And  it  is  a  crisis. 

U.S.  trade,  which  has  grown  steadily  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  has  now  begun  to  de- 
cline. In  1982  our  exports  dropped  by  almost 
10  percent,  and  for  the  first  quarter  of  1983 
they  are  even  below  1982  levels.  The  $42  bil- 
lion trade  deficit  that  we  posted  in  1982  is 
expected  to  nearly  double  this  year.  Nega- 
tive trade  balances  and  economic  stagnation 
feed  on  one  another— not  just  here,  but 
around  the  world.  As  barriers  go  up  the 
world  market  has  shrunk,  severely  curtail- 
ing U.S.  exports.  Developing  nations,  whose 
markets  offer  the  greatest  potential,  have 
become  the  first  victims.  To  survive  they 
must  borrow  more  and  more  from  the  devel- 
oped nations.  The  third  world  debt  today 
exceeds  $600  billion,  which  otherwise  might 
fund  greater  productivity  at  home.  Over  the 
last  few  years  the  cycle  has  become  more  vi- 
cious—further weakening  the  world's  eco- 
nomic condition. 

Add  to  that  the  breakdown  of  internation- 
al trade  laws.  Our  attempts  to  broaden  and 
enforce  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  are  either  Ineffectual  or  ill-timed. 
Our  allies  show  little  interest,  or  consensus, 
in  using  GATT  as  a  forum  for  settling  griev- 
ances. Rather,  most  have  decided  to  pursue 
their  own  self-interests— beyond  the  limits 
of  established  law. 

The  overrated  strength  of  the  dollar  is 
playing  absolute  havoc  with  our  domestic 
market— particularly  against  the  underval- 
ued Japanese  yen.  As  mounting  U.S.  deficits 
ironically  support  high  interest  yields  to 
foreign  investors,  the  relation  of  the  dollar 
to  other  currencies  becomes  distorted.  The 
effect  has  invited  a  rush  of  imports  into  the 
country  and  driven  up  the  price  of  Ameri- 
can goods  abroad.  In  both  instances.  U.S. 
commerce  is  being  sacrificed  at  the  very 
time  we  are  so  desperately  trying  to  nurture 
recovery. 

The  Ijest  efforts  of  some  of  our  major  in- 
dustries to  modernize  production,  curtail 
excess  and  improve  quality  are  increasingly 
negated  by  the  differential  in  currency 
rates.  Yet  the  current  Administration  seems 
disinclined  to  intervene. 

National  debate— particularly  in  Con- 
gress—is sadly  limited  by  the  brittle  cliches 
of  "free  trade"  and  "protectionism. "  The 
first  is  a  myth.  The  second  is  a  menace. 

Free  trade  is  a  noble  quest.  It  had  its 
finest  hour  after  World  War  II  when 
Europe  and  Japan  were  pulled  from  the 
rubble  by  historic  amounts  of  American  aid. 
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Our  generosity  was  largely  tied  to  the 
premise  that  the  world's  political  stability 
would  be  determined  by  the  world's  econom- 
ic growth.  As  revitalized  nations  reached  out 
for  foreign  markets.  America  initiated  the 
GATT  which  led  to  the  dramatic  reduction 
of  trade  barriers  and  the  further  expansion 
of  world  commerce.  We  expected  the  rest  of 
the  post-war  economies  to  develop  after  the 
U.S.  model.  We  never  considered  that  differ- 
ent cultural  and  geographic  factors  would 
set  them  on  individual  courses.  All  this  was 
done  under  the  banner  of  free  trade. 

But  as  national  self-interests  emerged,  the 
industrial  powers  began  to  quilt  a  patch- 
work of  subsidies,  tax  expenditures,  non- 
tariff  barriers  and  guaranteed  loans  to 
better  position  themselves  against  their 
competitors.  And  the  U.S.  was  no  exception. 
Those  who  today  beat  the  drums  for  free 
trade  often  conveniently  disregard  our  own 
long-standing  agricultural  barriers  and 
quotas— or  the  billions  of  dollars  the  Feder- 
al government  commits  to  the  research  and 
development  of  particular  industrial  sectors, 
like  aerospace  and  defense. 

We  may  have  the  freest  and  the  fairest 
trading  system  in  the  world— but  let's  not 
call  ourselves  pure  "free  traders." 

The  latest  cry  in  Congress,  of  course,  is 
protectionism— the  true  barometer  of  hard 
times.  It's  the  easiest  political  response  to 
the  complex  realities  of  unemployment  and 
economic  stagnation. 

In  America,  where  the  notion  of  our  post- 
war economic  supremacy  has  lingered  well 
beyond  its  time,  protectionism  seems  more 
to  reflect  our  anxiety  over  losing  our  once 
dominant  position  in  world  trade  than  the 
emerging  challenge  from  abroad.  We  fear 
that  the  legend  of  Yankee  ingenuity  and 
risk-taking  has  ended.  Instead  of  confront- 
ing the  realities  of  our  competitive  slide  and 
efficiencies,  we  often  raise  convenient  tar- 
gets for  retribution. 

Dozens  of  protectionist  measures  have 
been  introduced  in  Congress  since  Janu- 
ary—all the  way  from  mandating  the  domes- 
tic content  of  U.S.  automobiles  to  raising 
the  tariff  on  imported  roses.  Many  are  only 
warning  shots  fired  across  the  bow  of  our 
trading  partners— but  some  are  torpedoes 
aimed  squarely  amidships.  All.  however,  in- 
dicate the  frustration  and  the  pressure  on 
politicians  to  do  something. 

By  far,  the  most  immediate  force  behind 
protectionism  is  the  enduring  recession.  As 
long  as  unemployment  remains  close  to  10 
percent— as  long  as  record  deficits  and  high 
interest  rates  persist— and  long-term  invest- 
ment in  plant  and  equipment  is  held  back- 
protectionist  pressures  will  mount.  Amidst 
all  this  trouble,  many  forget  that  checking 
imports  in  an  attempt  to  shore  up  domestic 
industry  and  jobs  only  weakens  world  com- 
merce—and ultimately  weakens  commerce 
in  our  own  country. 

The  second— and  less  direct— cause  for 
protectionism  is  fear  over  the  lack  of  a  co- 
herent U.S.  trade  policy.  Instead,  we  have  a 
confusing  hodgepodge  of  non-tariff  barriers, 
subsidies,  and  tax  incentives,  as  well  as  com- 
plex and  ineffective  trade  laws.  Put  bluntly, 
we  don't  have  a  trade  policy.  And  without  a 
trade  policy  (or  even  the  promise  of  an  over- 
all strategy),  business,  labor  and  politicians 
have  no  sense  of  purpose— only  uncertainty. 

Recent  proposals  to  reorganize  the  Ad- 
ministration's trade  functions  only  increase 
uncertainty  and  do  not  solve  the  real  prob- 
lem of  creating  and  implementing  an  effec- 
tive trade  policy. 

The  blame  does  not  lie  only  with  the 
Reagan  Administration.  It  stretches  back  a 


decade  or  so  when  we  failed  to  recognize 
that  the  old  post-war  formulas  were  outdat- 
ed—that the  entire  world  economic  struc- 
ture was  changing.  We  were  still  guided  by  a 
Marshall  Plan  mentality  that  reinforced  our 
false  sense  of  preeminence.  We  saw  no 
reason  back  then  to  take  a  comprehensive 
look  at  the  viability  of  our  auto,  steel  and 
electronics  industries— a  practice  of  our 
partners  that  we  curse  today  as  "industrial 
policy."  With  a  huge  and  expanding  domes- 
tic market  for  our  goods  and  services,  we 
grew  increasingly  complacent. 

Administrations  have  consistently  played 
trade  as  a  political,  rather  than  an  econom- 
ic, card  in  dealing  with  our  foreign  friends 
and  opponents.  Whatever  trade  policies 
emerge  are  too  often  shaped  by  the  rewards 
and  punishment  employed  to  meet  our  im- 
mediate political  ends— rather  than  to  shift 
the  emphasis  of  our  economic  policy.  Wit- 
ness the  recent  Russian  pipeline  sanctions— 
and  the  more  recent  renewal  of  Russian 
grain  sales.  By  contrast,  our  trading  com- 
petitors view  trade  and  foreign  policy  as  one 
concept. 

American  trade  policy  is  still  shaped  by 
crisis  rather  than  vision.  Compared  to  many 
of  our  allies,  we  instinctively  respond  to  the 
demands  of  the  vulnerable,  rather  than 
guiding  the  paths  of  the  strong.  If  inflation 
does  not  prop  up  farm  prices:  we  rush  in 
with  subsidies  later  this  year's  Payment-in- 
Kind  program.  If  our  steel  industry  is  rust- 
ing because  of  overcapacity  and  underin- 
vestment, we  are  there  with  tax  benefits 
like  accelerated  depreciation  and  safe 
harbor  leasing  or  out-and-out  quotas.  When 
Chrysler  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse  we 
guaranteed  loans  and  stepped  up  the  pres- 
sure on  voluntary  Japanese  export  re- 
straints. But  for  U.S.  enterprise  that  is 
pressing  its  way  in  the  world  with  techno- 
logical breakthroughs  or  sheer  managerial 
agility,  the  Federal  government  doesn't  do 
enough  to  promote  or  hasten  their  success. 

What's  worse  is  that  our  own  policy  paral- 
ysis is  forcing  us  to  strike  out  randomly  at 
our  trading  partners— particularly  Europe 
and  Japan— for  following  their  own  self  in- 
terests in  time  of  international  stress. 

Foreign  barriers  to  our  exports,  unfair 
pricing  competition  and  heavy  foreign  gov- 
ernment subsidies  have  provoked  predict- 
able—and very  legitimate— cries  of  "unfair" 
across  the  country.  We  are  less  vocal,  how- 
ever, when  it  comes  to  the  foresight,  deter- 
mination and  flexibility  that  are  the  driving 
forces  of  our  competitors'  trade  strategy— 
and  which  provide  a  painful  foil  to  our  own 
complacency. 

I'm  a  politician.  I  think  I  understand 
better  than  most  the  cycles  of  national  sen- 
timent. Sometimes  the  best  course  is  to 
hunker  down  and  wait  for  the  tide  to 
change.  Other  times  it  is  right  to  strike— to 
take  the  offensive.  In  my  view,  we  must  take 
the  offensive  in  reordering  American  trade 
policy.  And  that  means  setting  down  clear- 
cut,  pragmatic  objectives. 

First— we  must  abandon  the  rhetoric  of 
"free  trade"  and  "protectionism."  and  con- 
cede that  neither  holds  the  answer  for  the 
future.  No  useful  purpose  is  served  by  con- 
tinuing to  force  the  debate  to  one  extreme 
or  the  other. 

Second-  ne  must  move  trade  policy  on  to 
the  same  plateau  with  foreign  policy.  We  no 
longer  have  the  luxury  of  treating  trade 
concessions  and  sanctions  as  the  handmai- 
dens to  security  interests  or  global  strate- 
gies. Instead  we  must  place  American  com- 
mercial gains  in  the  first  rank  of  priorities. 

We  must  establish  the  Administration's 
role  as  a  teammate,  rather  than  a  referee,  to 
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American  business  and  labor.  Government 
must  become  an  advocate  rather  than  an  ad- 
versary. As  a  congressman.  I  want  to  be  able 
to  promise  every  American  businessman  and 
worker  that  if  they  turn  out  a  competitive 
product  our  government  will  fight  for  a  for- 
eign market  to  sell  it  in. 

We  must  begin  at  once  to  assess  our  own 
industrial  and  technological  base  to  give  us 
a  firm  reading  on  our  national  capacity— our 
strengths  and  our  weaknesses.  Right  now 
we're  overwhelmed  with  our  casualties.  Our 
successes  too  often  go  unnoticed— along 
with  opportunities  for  future  market  pene- 
tration. 

Likewise,  we  need  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  broad  range  of  subsidies,  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  barriers,  regulations,  tax  expenditures 
and  research  and  development  incentives  to 
weed  out  contradictions,  duplications  and 
obsolence.  The  tax  code  alone  is  studded 
with  emergency  relief  against  economic  con- 
ditions that  have  long  since  changed. 

Third— we  have  got  to  begin  applying  a 
consistent,  fair— but  tough— set  of  rules  to 
the  practices  now  governing  world  trade. 
Liberal  trade  rules  are  fine  if  they  are  re- 
spected the  world  around.  But  the  old  rules 
no  longer  guide  our  allies.  We  need  to  say  to 
the  rest  of  the  world:  "We  will  treat  you 
fairly,  but  if  you  go  too  far  in  distorting 
trade  we  will  vigorously  protect  our  national 
interest."  But  if  we're  going  to  have  such 
rules  we  have  to  apply  them  consistently 
and  be  willing  to  live  by  them  ourselves. 

We've  finally  got  to  recognize  that  agricul- 
ture and  steel  and  semi-conductors  no 
longer  compete  head-to-head  for  foreign 
market  shares.  The  old  rules  of  competition 
are  now  controlled  by  central  banks  and 
government  planning  boards.  Like  it  or  not, 
we  have  entered  the  age  of  the  mercantile 
state.  It's  time  to  begin  planning  on  this 
basis,  both  in  adapting  our  own  system  and 
checking  over-aggressive  foreign  policies 
when  the  national  interest  dictates. 

We  already  have  some  very  tough  trade 
laws  on  the  books.  Before  the  year  is  out 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  will 
have  reformed  them  to  quickly  and  effec- 
tively redress  legitimate  grievances. 

Fourth— we  need  to  develop  rational  poli- 
cies to  stimulate  adjustment  for  industries 
that  have  lost  their  competitive  edge  and  to 
regain  our  technological  and  productive  ca- 
pabilities. When  import  or  tax  relief  is 
sought,  a  price  should  be  paid,  or  a  standard 
met— whether  it's  retraining  or  reinvest- 
ment. To  an  extent,  crisis  has  already  forced 
this  upon  some  of  our  industries.  But  crisis 
management  merely  gets  us  by,  day-to-day. 
We  must  do  better  than  that. 

In  realigning  the  thrust  of  American  en- 
terprise we  cannot  simply  abandon  our  tra- 
ditional industries— many  of  whom,  in  the 
best  of  times,  will  never  regain  their  former 
size.  We've  got  to  consider  eliminating  over- 
capacity in  industries  such  as  steel— perhaps 
in  conjunction  with  our  trading  partners— 
as  well  as  to  seek  more  specialized  use  of  our 
older  mills  and  plants,  and  encouraging  fur- 
ther joint  ventures  with  foreign  investors. 

We  should  also  begin  to  retrain,  or  other- 
wise accommodate,  workers  in  older  indus- 
tries—particularly men  and  women  in  their 
forties  and  fifties.  Such  changes  in  many 
cases,  however,  cannot  be  made  without  per- 
sonal disruption.  Workers  must  recognize 
that  with  new  opportunities  must  come  a 
change  in  the  status  quo. 

We  should  begin  a  thorough  review  of  our 
anti-trust  laws,  as  well  as  encourage  produc- 
tive partnership  between  government  and 
the  private  sector— particularly  in  research 
and  development. 
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Promoting  change  in  overall  trade  policy 
will  not  be  easy  or  inexpensive.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  make  some  difficult  choices  re- 
garding the  survival  of  certain  firms.  It 
means  the  willingness  to  commit  billions  of 
dollars  to  expand  the  capacity  of  future  pro- 
duction—like telecommunications— as  well 
as  subsidize  U.S.  ventures  into  markets  al- 
ready being  undercut  by  our  competition. 

Fifth— the  world's  exchange  rate  system 
must  be  stabilized.  For  trade  to  be  orderly, 
our  monetary  system  must  operate  evenly 
and  effectively.  Each  is  a  cogwheel  that 
must  turn  with  the  other.  The  first  opportu- 
nity presents  itself  this  week  in  Paris  where 
finance  and  trade  ministers  of  the  free 
world's  major  industrial  powers  gather  to 
address  this  imbalance. 

Sixth— we  must  not  abandon  our  efforts 
to  keep  the  multinational  trading  system 
viable.  While  GATT  no  longer  shows  the  in- 
terest or  the  power  to  adjudicate  our 
present  grievances,  we  must  hope  that  the 
emergence  of  a  tough,  pragmatic  American 
trade  policy  will  prompt  our  allies  to  return 
to  the  international  negotiating  tables. 

Finally,  the  nation's  most  important 
short-run  objective  is  to  reverse  our  own 
economic  slide— giving  hope  to  our  partners 
that  our  recovery  will  hasten  their  own  re- 
coveries. Unless  we  can  write  a  tough  budget 
resolution  that  guarantees  the  steady  de- 
cline of  Federal  deficits,  I  don't  see  how  we 
can  ever  bring  that  about. 

The  next  quantum  leap  in  world  trade  is 
at  hand.  If  America  wants  to  compete  with 
our  allies  we  had  better  quit  complaining 
and  start  rebuilding.  We  are  still  the  freest 
and  the  fairest  and  the  largest  trader  in  the 
world.  I  for  one  am  ready  to  roll  up  my 
sleeves  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  position  as  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Steel  Caucus  has  been  that 
we  need  not  worry  about  starting  a 
trade  war;  we  already  have  one,  and 
we  are  losing. 

Chairman  Rostenkowski  may  not 
agree  with  my  assessment  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  I  do  not  necessarily  agree 
with  everything  he  said  in  Chicago. 

But  in  his  book,  "On  War,"  the  gen- 
eral, von  Clausewitz.  observed  that  the 
one  quality  necessary  for  a  leader  is 
the  ability  to  see  through  the  confu- 
sion of  events  and  conflicting  reports 
to  determine  what  is  happening  on  the 
battlefield  and  what  might  be  done 
about  it. 

By  his  remarks  last  Monday,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  once  again  demonstrat- 
ed why  he  is  one  of  our  leaders.  I  join 
him  in  saying,  let  us  get  started.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  RANDY 
SMITH 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OF  OREGON 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  honor 
a  very  special  Oregonian. 

Mr.  Randy  Smith,  of  Polk  County, 
Oreg.,  has  been  selected  to  receive  the 
1983  Gulf  Oil  Conservation  Award.  He 
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is  1  of  only  10  citizen  conservationists 
'       to  receive  the  award  this  year. 

At  the  age  of  76,  Mr.  Smith  is  con- 
tinuing his  lifelong  dedication  to  the 
conservation  of  Oregon's  and  the  Na- 
tion's natural  resources.  He  inspires  all 
of  us  who  harbor  a  special  love  for  the 
land  and  the  desire  to  preserve  its 
bounty  for  future  generations. 

I  reconunend  this  article  from  the 

Polk  County  Itemizer-Observer  (April 

4,  1983)  to  my  colleagues: 

Rajtot  SitrrR  Honored  for  His  Volunteer 

Work 

(By  Dick  Clark) 

Randy  Smith,  Sr.  has  two  great  loves. 

First  and  foremost  is  his  affection  for  his 
family. 

Running  a  strong  second  is  his  strong 
commitment  to  conservation  of  natural  re- 
sources, especially  soil  and  water. 

His  family  paid  tribute  to  him  and  his 
wife  for  their  love  on  their  fiftieth  wedding 
anniversary  and  now  the  national  conserva- 
tion community  is  preparing  to  do  lilcewise 
for  Smith's  volunteer  work. 

Smith,  chairman  of  the  Polk  Soil  and 
Water  Conservation  District,  will  be  among 
ten  citizen  conservationists  to  receive  a  1983 
Gulf  Oil  Conservation  Award  at  a  special 
ceremony  in  Washington,  D.C.  next  week. 

Smith  is  more  pleased  about  the  company 
recognizing  the  efforts  of  conservation  dis- 
tricts than  about  his  personal  honor. 

"The  thing  that  pleases  me  is  that  soil 
and  water  conservation  districts  are  impor- 
tant enough  that  a  big  company  said  we  are 
going  to  award  some  member  of  that 
group,"  Smith  said.  "I  feel  that  I  haven't 
done  anything  that  a  dozen  other  people 
couldn't  have  done,"  he  said  of  being  named 
to  represent  the  districts. 

That  may  be  the  case,  but  conservationists 
and  state  officials  including  Gov.  Vic  Atiyeh 
and  U.S.  Sen.  Mark  Hatfield  thought  his 
tireless  service  deserved  recognition  so  they 
helped  nominate  Smith  for  the  award. 

"His  tireless  and  dedicated  efforts  serve  to 
inspire  us  all."  said  James  Ross,  deputy  di- 
rector of  the  Land  Conservation  and  Devel- 
opment Commission. 

Members  of  his  conservation  district 
board  said  "Randy  claims  to  be  a  retired 
dairy  farmer,  but  at  the  age  of  76,  it  is  a 
very  active  retirement." 

Even  though  Smith  said  he  is  less  active 
as  in  the  past,  receiving  the  award  doesn't 
signal  the  end  of  the  conservation  trail  for 
him.  Smith  said  there  is  still  more  to  accom- 
plish. 

His  newest  project  is  helping  spearhead  a 
drive  to  receive  more  federal  funds  to  con- 
trol erosion  in  a  seven  county  area  in  the 
Willamette  Valley. 

Involvement  has  been  the  story  of  his  life. 

Some  of  his  earliest  work  included  helping 
coordinate  a  community  celebration  in 
Eureka,  Calif.,  agricultural  fairs  and  a  calf 
vaccination  program  in  the  1930s  and  1940s. 

Since  moving  to  his  dairy  farm  on  the 
Little  Luckiamute  River  in  1957,  his  volun- 
teer participation  has  included  chairman  of 
the  conservation  district  since  1977  and 
board  member  since  1973,  chairman  of  the 
Polk  County  planning  commission,  agricul- 
tural representative  for  the  Land  Conserva- 
tion and  Development  Commission  and 
chairman  of  the  Oregon  Association  of  Con- 
servation Districts'  Water  Resource  Com- 
mittee. 

Asked  why  he  has  been  so  involved.  Smith 
quickly  responded.  "What  is  the  purpose  of 
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life?  There  has  to  be  a  reason."  Smith  said 
some  people  are  involved  in  churches, 
others  in  charity  work.  "Everyone  needs 
outlets,  I  guess  I  needed  to  have  more  out- 
lets than  others." 

His  involvement  and  voice  in  decisions 
that  affected  others,  of  course,  wasn't  void 
of  controversy  and  second-guessing,  but 
that  was  and  still  is  all  right  with  Smith. 

"I  always  invite  challenge  in  involvement. 
The  only  way  to  get  things  done  is  to  chal- 
lenge people."  Smith  said. 

Smith's  wife.  Muriel,  who  he  calls  "mom." 
and  she  knew  her  husband  was  involved  in 
all  those  activities  because  she  was  always 
home  milking. 

"Without  Muriel,  I  would  have  never  been 
able  to  do  this,"  Smith  said. 

The  Smiths  turned  much  of  their  dairy 
and  farming  responsibility  over  to  their  only 
son.  Randy.  Jr..  in  1964.  and  seven  years 
ago.  Smith,  more  or  less  retired.  "Every 
year,  we  do  a  little  less  and  he  does  a  little 
more,"  he  explained. 

Randy,  Jr.  has  two  sons,  Kevin  and  Brian, 
and  Randy.  Sr's  daughter.  Gloria,  has  one 
child.  Annie.* 
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AGRICULTURAL  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1983 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  MADIGAN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
this  date  introduced,  at  the  request  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  bill 
that  may  be  cited  as  the  "Agricultural 
Amendments  of  1983". 

This  bill  consists  of  two  sections  de- 
scribed in  the  Secretary's  letter  to  the 
Speaker,  enclosing  this  draft  legisla- 
tion, as  follows: 

Section  2  of  this  proposed  legislation 
would  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  establish  target  prices  for  the  1984  and 
1985  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  upland  cotton 
and  rice  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate.  However,  the  level 
of  target  prices  established  could  not  be  less 
than  the  level  of  target  prices  established 
for  the  1983  crops  of  these  commodities. 
The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  currently  man- 
dates increases  in  the  target  prices  for  these 
commodities  for  the  1984  and  1985  crops. 
These  increases  will  provide  incentives  for 
excessive  production  at  a  time  when  market 
signals  do  not  call  for  increases.  The  in- 
creased production  will  likely  result  in  the 
Government  acquiring  large  stoclcs  of  these 
commodities  under  the  price  support  pro- 
grams. By  giving  the  Secretary  the  discre- 
tionary authority  to  establish  the  1984  and 
1985  target  prices  at  not  less  than  the  1983 
levels,  there  would  be  some  assurance  that 
future  production  would  not  be  stimulated 
by  Government  program  incentives  to  build 
up  burdensome  surpluses.  Moreover,  the  sig- 
nificant reduction  in  inflation  has  eliminat- 
ed the  need  for  escalating  target  prices. 

Section  3  of  the  proposed  bill  would 
amend  Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  to  authorize  the  donation  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  overseas. 

Section  416  currently  authorizes  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  (CCC)  to  donate 
only  its  stocks  of  dairy  products  overseas. 
However,  CCC  has  surplus  stocks  of  other 


agricultural  commodities  which  could  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  These  other  commod- 
ities, like  the  dairy  products,  can  be  used  to 
help  needy  people  in  poor  countries.  There- 
fore, we  request  an  amendment  to  Section 
416  to  allow  the  donation  overseas  of  all 
stocks  of  agricultural  commodities  which 
are  held  by  the  Corporation.  The  expanded 
authority  would  be  used  to  alleviate  our 
stock  situation  and  to  benefit  needy  people. 
Such  assistance  would  be  in  addition  to  ex- 
isting food  aid  shipments  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  will  be  designed  so 
as  to  assure  that  there  would  be  no  disrup- 
tion of  ongoing  commercial  trade.  We  would 
implement  this  additional  authority  in  such 
a  way  as  to  meet  these  requirements.  In 
view  of  the  known  magnitude  of  the  malnu- 
trition problem  in  |x>or  countries,  now  is  the 
time  to  take  advantage  of  our  excess  stocks 
to  remedy  this  problem. 

Further  we  are  requesting  an  amendment 
to  Section  416  to  require  such  surplus  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  be  distributed 
through  the  procedures  established  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  Title  II  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  and  Development  Act  of  1954. 
This  will  facilitate  the  coordination  of  com- 
modities donated  overseas  under  Section  416 
with  the  existing  donations  program  under 
Title  II. 

Section  2  of  this  proposed  legislation 
is  similar  to  sections  202,  302,  401,  and 
501  of  H.R.  2811  that  I  cosponsored  in 
April  and  which  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  American  F^m  Bureau  Federa- 
tion. 

Section  3  is  similar  to  H.R.  1407  in- 
troduced earlier  this  session  by  Con- 
gressman Roberts  of  Kansas. 

I  commend  this  bill  to  my  colleagues 
for  their  consideration. 


KGB   "ACTIVE  MEASURES"  NOT 
WELCOME  HERE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  5,  1983,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, a  letter  of  information  was 
dispatched  to  all  Members  of  this 
body,  warning  of  a  proposed  visit  to 
the  State  of  Minnesota  of  representa- 
tives of  the  Institute  of  the  U.S.A.  and 
Canada,  who  are  known  to  have  close 
connections  with  the  dreaded  Soviet 
KGB. 

I  would  like  to  share  the  contents  of 
that  letter  with  attached  documenta- 
tion for  all  Americans  via  this  Con- 
gressional Record  entry.  As  well,  due 
to  the  severity  of  the  situation,  I  am 
also  sharing  with  this  body  and  the 
American  people,  the  contents  of  a 
letter  dispatched  this  date.  May  12, 
1983,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  signed 
by  80  Members  of  the  House,  urging 
Secretary  Shultz  to  take  appropriate 
action  to  deny  visas  to  the  Soviet  dele- 
gation intent  on  using  an  American 
city  to  fulfill  Soviet  aims. 


May  12,  1983 

Dear  colleague  letter  with  documen- 
tation and  letter  to  Secretary  Shultz 
follows: 

COitCRESS  or  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Woihington,  D.C.  May  5,  19i3. 
Dear  Colleague:  At  the  end  of  this 
month,  a  large  Soviet  delegation  sponsored 
by  the  Institute  of  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada 
and  the  Soviet  "USSR-USA  Friendship  Soci- 
ety "  Is  scheduled  to  hold  meetings  with 
American  educators,  legislators,  business- 
men, labor  officials  and  others  active  in  the 
"nuclear  freeze"  campaign.  The  U.S.  co- 
sponsor  of  the  May  24-28  Minneapolis  con- 
ference is  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies. 

Only  months  ago,  the  House  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  released 
hearings  on  "Soviet  Active  Measures"  which 
outlined  the  pattern  of  use  of  these  academ- 
ic and  friendship  organizations  for  political 
influence  operations  in  "active  measures" 
campaigns. 

Attached  is  a  current  article  from  The 
Review  of  the  News  which  provides  details 
on  the  planned  Minneapolis  conference  and 
describing  in  detail  the  role  of  the  Moscow 
Institute  of  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada  in  politi- 
cal influence  operations  carried  out  under 
the  direction  of  the  KGB  and  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party's  Central  Committee. 

In  a  period  when  Switzerland,  France  and 
Denmark  among  others  have  expelled  KGB 
"active  measures"  operatives  and  when 
allies  like  Portugal  have  denied  entry  to 
Soviet  "active  measures"  delegations,  our 
country  should  do  no  less. 

Therefore.  I  am  asking  my  colleagues  to 
join  In  urging  the  State  Department  to  deny 
entry  to  the  Soviet  Delegation  for  the  Min- 
neapolis conference  so  that  American  policy 
debates  can  take  place  without  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  KGB. 
Sincerely, 

Larry  P.  McDonald. 

[From  the  Review  of  the  News,  May  4.  1983] 
The  Left 
(By  Julia  Ferguson) 
Minneapolis  residents  will  get  a  first-hand 
look  at  Soviet  "active  measures"  during  May 
24-28th   when   30   Soviet   "peace"   experts 
arrive  in  that  city  for  closed  meetings  with 
50  leaders  of  the  U.S.  "nuclear  freeze"  and 
disarmament  campaigns.  Reporters  will  be 
allowed  to  attend  daily  "press  briefings." 
but  they  are  to  be  barred  from  the  actual 
conference.  All  "outside"  contacts  of  the 
delegations  will  also  take  place  under  con- 
trolled conditions. 

SOVIETS  MEET  FREEZERS 

Despite  the  Soviet  rape  of  Poland  and  the 
occupation  of  Afghanistan,  assorted  U.S.- 
Soviet "exchange"  meetings  take  place  with 
some  frequency.  But  the  Minneapolis  con- 
ference has  special  significance  because 
both  Soviet  co-sponsors— the  Institute  of 
the  U.S.A.  and  Canada  and  the  U.S.S.R.- 
U.S.A.  Frienship  Society— have  been  named 
in  intelligence  reports  released  by  the  House 
Intelligence  Committee  as  agencies  playing 
key  roles  in  Soviet  "active  measures"  aimed 
at  the  United  States. 

"Active  measures"  is  the  phrase  the  Sovi- 
ets use  to  cover  coordinated  efforts  to  influ- 
ence public  opinion  and  alter  policies  in  the 
Free  World  to  suit  Moscow's  interests.  As 
outlined  by  former  K.G.B.  "active  meas- 
ures" specialist  Stan  Levchenko  in  testi- 
money  to  the  House  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee, "active  measures"  are  designed  to  per- 
suade public-opinion  makers  in  the  Free 
World  that  Soviet  disarmament,  arms  con- 
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trol,  or  other  foreign-policy  proposals  are 
the  best  available  options.  The  idea  is  to  get 
U.S.  activists  to  translate  Moscow's  objec- 
tives into  political  action  and  to  change  gov- 
ernment policies. 

The  former  K.G.B.  officer  described  the 
techniques  as  customarily  including  the  use 
of  "unofficial"  contacts  with  Westerners  to 
deceive  them  with  "disinformation";  press 
manipulation;  and,  the  use  of  local  Commu- 
nist parties,  "agents  of  Influence,"  Soviet- 
controlled  fronts  like  the  World  Peace 
Council,  and  local  Soviet  friendship  soci- 
eties. The  Soviet-American  conference  In 
Minneapolis  fits  the  description  of  a  classic 
Soviet  "active-measures"  and  political-influ- 
ence operation. 

Representative  Larry  McDonald  (D.-Geor- 
gla)  points  out  that  K.G.B.  defectors  like 
Stan  Levchenko  have  shown  how  the  Sovi- 
ets spy  on  peace  and  disarmament  groups  to 
get  information  that  will  help  the  K.G.B. 
manipulate  them.  Dr.  McDonald  says  he 
doubts  "that  so  many  American  'peace'  lead- 
ers would  be  eager  to  participate  in  these  al- 
legedly informal  meetings  with  the  U.S.A. 
Institute  staff  If  they  realized  that  they 
were  being  set  up  and  evaluated  by  the 
K.G.B  " 

A  1982  "Interagency  Intelligence  Study 
On  Soviet  Active  Measures "  explains:  ""Po- 
litical Influence  operations  are  the  most  Im- 
portant but  least  understood  aspect  of 
Soviet  active  measures."'  The  study  says 
that  such  operations  aim  "to  Insinuate  the 
official  voice  of  the  Soviet  Union  Into  for- 
eign governmental,  political,  journalistic, 
business,  labor,  artistic  and  academic  circles 
in  a  .  .  .  seemingly  unofficial  manner.""  The 
study,  published  in  December  by  the  House 
Intelligence  Committee,  reported  that  the 
K.G.B.  tasks  both  its  own  officers  and  other 
Soviets  "with  developing  strong  personal  re- 
lationships with  political,  economic,  and 
media  figures  in  the  West"'  to  try  "to  secure 
the  active  collaboration  of  these  Individuals 
on  matters  of  mutual  interest  while  the  in- 
dividuals retain  their  Integrity  on  othr 
Issues.  In  return  for  collaboration,  the 
K.G.B.  offers  Intangible  rewards  tailored  to 
meet  the  specific  requirements  or  vulnerabi- 
lities of  the  individuals  involved.""  The 
""reward""  Include  promises  of  access  to  spe- 
cial channels  of  communications  to  Kremlin 
policy  makers,  publicity  and  other  recogni- 
tion for  the  collaborators"  accomplishments 
in  their  special  fields  of  expertise  or  activi- 
ty, and  so  forth. 

ABOUT  THE  SPONSORS 

The  three  groups  co-sponsoring  the  Min- 
neapolis Soviet-American  conference  are  the 
(Soviet)  Institute  of  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada, 
the  (Soviet)  U.S.S.R.-U.S.A.  Friendship  So- 
ciety, and  the  (Washington-based)  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies. 

Recent  and  detailed  C.I.A.  and  P.B.I,  stud- 
ies published  by  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee  describe  the  Institute  of  the 
U.S.A.  and  Canada  (I.U.S.A.C.)  as  a  Moscow 
research  center  operating  under  the  auspic- 
es of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sciences  which 
has  several  important  intelligence  and 
"active-measures'"  functions  carried  out  in 
Intimate  association  with  the  K.G.B.  The 
Moscow-based  Insitltute  was  founded  In 
1967,  the  same  year  Soviet  Communist 
Party  Central  Committee  functionary  Yuri 
Andropov  became  K.G.B.  chief.  And 
I.U.S.A.C."s  director.  Georgl  Arbatov.  has 
been  one  of  Andropov"s  Intimates  for  three 
decades.  The  C.I.A.  has  Identified  one  of  the 
I.U.S.A.C."s  three  deputy  directors,  Radomir 
Bogdanov,  as  the  K.G.B.  reeidentura  (chief 
of  K.G.B.  operations)  in  India  from  1957- 
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1967.  Another  leading  Institute  expert  on 
disarmament  is  "retired""  Soviet  military  In- 
telligence General  Mikhail  Milsteln. 

The  I.U.S.A.C.  suffers,  all  of  whom  are 
members  either  of  the  Young  Communists 
or  the  Soviet  Communist  Party,  monitor 
events  In  America  and  prepare  reports  on 
trends  and  opportunities  in  North  America 
for  the  Central  Committee  and  the  K.G.B. 
Work  that  the  Institute  of  the  UJS.A.  and 
Canada  does  for  the  K.G.B.  also  Includes 
providing  evaluations  of  American  contacts, 
transmitting  disinformation,  and  eliciting 
collaboration  in  political  influence  aspects 
of  ""active-measures"'  campaigns. 

Sometimes  I.U.S.A.C.  provides  a  "cover"" 
for  K.G.B.  officers;  in  other  instances,  mem- 
bers of  the  Institute  staff  are  on  temporary 
K.G.B.  duty.  The  most  recent  cast  in  point 
involved  the  April  20th  expluslon  of  Alek- 
sandr  N.  Mlkheyev,  a  U.S.A.  Institute  staff- 
er on  temporary  assignment  at  the  United 
Nations,  who  attempted  to  obtain  classified 
documents  from  Marc  Zimmerman,  an  aide 
to  Representative  Olympla  Snowe  (R.- 
Maine), who  serves  on  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  Mr.  Zimmerman  said 
that  Mlkheyevs  pitch  was  that  U.S.  efforts 
to  ■destabilize""  the  U.S.S.R.  were  leading  to 
nuclear  confrontation  which  could  be  avert- 
ed if  Mlkheyev  could  obtain  secret  policy 
documents. 

The  Interagency  Active  Measures  Study 
notes  that  Americans  tend  to  accept  Soviet 
academicians,  even  those  with  high  posi- 
tions in  the  C.P.S.U.  and  the  government 
heirarchy.  as  their  legitimate  counterparts. 
This  Is  why  academics  are  used  so  frequent- 
ly In  political-Influence  operations  by  the 
three  Soviet  agencies  which  direct  "active 
measures.""  These  are  the  K.G.B..  the  Inter- 
national Department  of  the  Soviet  Commu- 
nist Party  Central  Committee  and  the  Inter- 
national Information  Department  which  su- 
pervises Soviet  news  media  and  official 
propaganda.  This  study  warned  that  al- 
though I.U.S.A.C.  staffers  are  "well-in- 
formed about  the  United  SUtes  and  appar- 
ently more  Westernized  than  most  Soviet 
citizens.  .  .  .  they  will  say  what  the  Soviet 
Government  wants  their  Interlocutors  to 
hear,  and  they  will  tell  it  in  a  convincing 
way.""  As  Representative  Snowe"s  aide  can 
attest! 

The  second  Soviet  sponsor  of  the  Minne- 
apolis meet,  the  U.S.S.R.-U.S.A.  Friendship 
Society,  is  also  named  by  the  F.B.I,  as  play- 
ing an  important  role  in  directing  national 
Soviet  friendship  groups  such  as  the  Nation- 
al Council  of  American-Soviet  Friendship, 
and  in  working  with  similar  groups  such  as 
the  Committee  for  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  Citizens 
Dialogue  formed  In  1979.  According  to  the 
F.B.I.  Intelligence  Division,  the  ""Dialogue"' 
group  sponsored  an  October  1981  U.S.  tour 
by  a  28-member  Soviet  delegation  which  was 
part  of  a  Soviet  "active-measures  "  operation 
relating  to  the  U.S.  "peace"  movement. 

The  U.S.  co-sponsor,  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies  (I.P.S.),  has  actively  support- 
ed virtually  every  Soviet  foreign-policy  ob- 
jective over  the  past  20  years.  These  range 
from  the  dissolution  of  the  N.A.T.O.  alli- 
ance and  abandonment  of  Americas  defense 
commitments  through  opposition  to  moderi- 
zation  of  U.S.  strategic  forces  and  support 
for  Soviet-supported  revolutionary  and  ter- 
rorist movements  In  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America. 

The  Americans  invited  to  participate  In 
the  I.P.S./I.U.S.A.C.  conference  Include 
some  of  the  Carter  Administration's  leading 
"doves.""  Among  them  is  S.A.L.T.  II  negotia- 
tor and  Arms  Control   and  Disarmament 
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Agency  chief  Paul  C.  Wamke  (now  an  I.P.S. 
trustee):  former  U.N.  Ambassador  Donald 
McHenry:  and,  former  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Human  Rights  Patricia  Derian. 
Theodore  Sorenson.  President  Carter's  paci- 
fist first  choice  as  C.I.A.  Director,  is  also 
scheduled  to  attend. 

The  tame  "media"  figures  invited  include 
John  Oakes  of  the  New  York  Times:  Robert 
Kaiser  of  the  Washington  Post:  Hamilton 
Pish  III,  publisher  of  The  Nation  (virtually 
an  I.P.S.  house  organ):  and,  James  Chace  of 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Also  at  the  Minneapolis  meeting  will  be 
members  of  the  I.P.S.  team  that  concluded 
the  agreement  of  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.A.  Institute  and  U.S.S.R.-U.S.A.  Society 
in  Moscow  last  April.  They  included  I.P.S. 
members  Marcus  Raskin,  Robert  Borosage, 
William  Arkin  (who  has  lectured  at  the  E>e- 
fense  Intelligence  School),  Roger  Wilkins. 
Howard  Prazier  (director  of  Promoting  En- 
during Peace  and  a  leader  of  the  "Dialogue" 
group).  Episcopal  Bishop  Paul  Moore  Jr., 
Minneapolis  Mayor  Don  Praser,  and  lawyer 
and  Dow  Jones  board  member  Robert 
Potter.  The  I.P.S.  co-founder  Richard  Har- 
nett and  I.P.S.  Militarism  and  Disarmament 
Project  chief  Michael  Klare  (who  lectures 
in  Havana  on  U.S.  policy)  will  also  be  in 
Minneapolis. 

Others  selected  to  attend  the  secret  meet- 
ings with  the  Russians  are  Randall  Fros- 
berg,  the  queen  of  the  Nuclear  Weapons 
Freeze  Campaign:  Betty  Bumpers,  wife  of 
the  Senator  and  head  of  the  Peace  Links 
group  which  came  under  fire  recently  for  its 
collaboration  with  several  disarmament 
groups  with  close  ties  to  the  Soviet  Union; 
former  Wells  College  president  Prances  Par- 
enthold:  Johns  Hopkins  University  presi- 
dent Steven  Muller,  the  Reverend  William 
Sloan  Coffin  of  Riverside  Church:  David 
Brower,  president  of  Friends  of  the  Earth: 
Robert  Schmidt,  vice  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Control  Data  Corporation,  which  has 
a  substantial  interest  in  exporting  high 
technology  to  the  U.S.S.R.:  and,  Terry 
Herndon,  executive  director  of  the  National 
Education  Association  (N.E.A.),  the  giant 
teachers'  union  which  has  put  into  the 
school  curricula  a  program  indoctrinating 
children  against  American  nuclear  defense. 

Other  participants  in  this  strange  associa- 
tion with  the  K.G.B.  include  Princeton 
international  law  professor  Richard  Palk, 
active  in  the  Soviet-controlled  International 
Association  of  Democratic  Lawyers:  W.H. 
"Ping"  Perry,  whose  philanthropies  have  in- 
cluded the  anti-C.I.A.  Counter-Spy  maga- 
zine: Jerome  Grossman,  Council  for  a  Livea- 
ble World;  Seymour  Melman  of  SANE; 
George  Rathjens  of  the  Union  of  Concerned 
ScientisU:  and,  the  Vietcong's  old  friends 
Cora  and  Peter  Weiss. 

Congressman  Larry  McDonald  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  seek  support  from 
other  Members  of  Congress  to  ask  the  State 
Department  to  deny  visas  to  the  Soviet  dele- 
gation now  preparing  to  go  to  Minneapolis. 
This  Moscow  operation  can  and  should  be 
aborted. 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 

House  or  Repbesentatives, 

Washington,  B.C. 
Hon.  George  P.  Shtjltz, 
Secretary   of  State.    Department   of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Secretary  Shultz:  A  large  Soviet 
Delegation   is  scheduled   to  come   to   this 
country  for  a  conference  in  Minneapolis, 
May  24-28.  The  Minneapolis  conference  on 
disarmament  is  co-sponsored  by  two  Soviet 
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entities,  the  Institute  of  the  U.S.A.  and 
Canada  and  the  "USSR-USA  Friendship  So- 
ciety," and  one  U.S.  group,  the  Institute  for 
Policy  Studies. 

As  you  know,  in  December  1982.  the 
House  Permanent  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence released  hearings  on  "Soviet 
Active  Measures"  in  which  an  Interagency 
Intelligence  Study  outlined  the  pattern  of 
use  of  these  academic  and  friendship  organi- 
zations for  political  influence  operations  in 
"active  measures"  campaigns.  Staff  mem- 
bers of  the  USA  Institute  are  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  or  the  Komsomol. 
One  of  the  USA  Institute's  deputy  directors 
is  a  career  KGB  officer;  and  the  USA  Insti- 
tute's activities  are  carried  out  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  KGB,  the  International  I>epart- 
ment  of  the  Soviet  Communist  Party  Cen- 
tral Committee,  and  the  Foreign  Ministry. 

All  available  evidence  indicates  that  the 
""exchanges"  and  "dialogue'"  advertised  for 
the  Minneapolis  conference  are  a  fraud. 
American  access  to  Soviet  decision-makers 
and  ordinary  citizens  is  tightly  restricted  by 
the  Soviets.  But  the  Soviets  want  their  well- 
briefed  "dialogue"  delegations  which  are 
salted  with  professional  KGB  officers  to 
have  full  access  to  American  decisionmakers 
and  those  who  influence  U.S.  public  opin- 
ion. 

There  is  neither  logic  nor  any  benefit  for 
the  United  States  to  grant  visas  for  such  ac- 
tivities. We  ask  that  you  direct  the  E>epart- 
ment  officials  to  enforce  statutory  provi- 
sions and  deny  visas  to  the  Soviet  Minne- 
apolis delegation. 
Sincerely, 
Bob  Stump,  Thomas  Kindness,  Daniel 
B.  Crane,  Tommy  Hartnett,  Charles 
W.  Stenholm.  Earl  Hutto,  Bill  McCol- 
lum,  Richard  Ray,  David  Dreier.  Mar- 
jorie  Holt,  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Denny 
Smith,    Richard    Shelby,    Doug    Bar- 
nard, Jr. 
Larry  McDonald,  Sam  Stratton,  Philip 
M.    Crane,    Michael    Bilirakis,    G.    V. 
Montgomery,  Bill   Dannemeyer,  Guy 
Molinari,  Tom  Bliley,  Jim  Sensenbren- 
ner,  Marilyn  Lloyd.  James  V.  Hansen, 
Bill  Nichols,  Kent  Hance,  Joe  Skeen. 
Jim  Courter,  Tom  Loeffler.  Tim  Valen- 
tine. Ken  Robinson,  Rotiert  Badham, 
Bill   Young,   Mickey   Edwards,   Floyd 
Spence.    Andy    Ireland,    Dan    Burton, 
Beverly    Byron,    Dave    Martin,    Hal 
Daub. 
Gene  Taylor.  Bob  Walker,  Larry  Craig, 
Larry    Winn,    Jr.,    John    Hiler.    Phil 
Gramm,  Don  Young,  Solomon  Ortiz, 
Trent     Lott,    Jim     Martin,     Norman 
Shumway,  Hank  Brown,  John  McCain. 
Gerald   Solomon,    Delbert   Latta.   Newt 
Gingrich.     J.     Roy     Bowland.     Dan 
Daniel,    W.    Henson    Moore,    Henry 
Hyde,   G.    William   Whitehurst,    Dan 
Marriott,  Gene  Snyder,  Jack  Kemp. 
Bobbi     Fiedler.     Bud     Hillis,     Buddy 
Roemer,  Eldon  Rudd,  John  J.  Duncan, 
John  T.  Myers,  Robert  Lagomarsino. 
Mark  Siljander.  Jerry  Lewis.  Carroll 
Campbell,  Larry  Hopkins,  Howard  C. 
Nielson,  Al  McCandless. 
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TENNESSEE  CONSERVATIONIST 
WINS  MAJOR  AWARD 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OP  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  leam  this 
week  that  Mr.  E.  B.  Dyer,  Assistant 
State  Conservationist  for  the  USDA 
Soil  Conservation  Service  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  was  chosen  1  of  10  professional 
conservationists  in  the  Nation  to  re- 
ceive a  Gulf  Oil  Conservation  Award 
for  1983. 

The  award  will  be  presented  this 
evening  here  in  Washington,  D.C. 
during  ceremonies  which  E.  B.  and  his 
lovely  wife,  Sarah  will  attend. 

I  have  personally  known  and  re- 
spected E.  B.  for  many  years.  I  concur 
wholeheartedly  in  Gulf  Oil's  finding 
that  his  positive  and  aggressive  leader- 
ship, innovative  ideas,  and  tireless  ef- 
forts have  been  instrumental  in  renew- 
ing the  State  of  Tennessee's  interest 
in  erosion  control  and  in  soil  re- 
sources, as  well  as  in  redirecting  the 
small  watershed  program  in  our  State 
to  meet  current  needs. 

I  was  pleased  to  be  among  20  or 
more  people  who  sent  letters  of  en- 
dorsement for  E.  B.  to  receive  this  im- 
portant award.  I  know  of  no  one  more 
deserving.  He  has  always  been  a 
person  I  could  count  on  for  sound 
advice  and  guidance  on  issues  and 
questions  involving  the  protection  and 
improvement  of  our  Nation's  soil  and 
water  resources. 

E.  B.  has  been  an  important  member 
of  the  USDA  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice team  in  Tennessee  for  26  years, 
serving  at  nine  locations  in  my  State. 
His  career  has  been  marked  by  many 
solid  achievements. 

As  just  one  example,  E.  B.  played  an 
intricate  role  in  the  development  and 
execution  of  the  now  famous  "Oper- 
ation Save  Our  Soil,"  a  highly  success- 
ful soil  conservation  demonstration 
project  located  in  west  Tennessee.  The 
project  received  international  atten- 
tion and  has  been  part  of  the  inspira- 
tion behind  the  special  areas  conserva- 
tion program  which  I  developed  and 
which  was  authorized  in  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Pood  Act  of  1981. 

E.  B.  also  was  instrumental  in  the 
designation  and  establishment  of  the 
Reelfoot  Lake  rural  clean  water 
project,  which  in  my  opinion  is  an  es- 
sential tool  in  protecting  and  improv- 
ing one  of  the  most  unique,  beautiful 
natural  resource  areas  of  the  country. 

He  has  been  especially  successful  in 
helping  various  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, and  individual  citizens  share 
data  and  plans  with  each  other— be- 
ginning with  his  own  courage  in  devel- 
oping and  presenting  data  about  re- 
source problems  that  led  to  interagen- 
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cy  efforts  to  solve  those  problems.  He 
was  a  charter  organizer  and  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Natural  Resource 
Conservation  Societies  of  Tennessee, 
which  draws  together  local  chapters  of 
several  important  professional  groups 
for  joint  activities.  That  group  last  fall 
held  a  field  day  that  drew  500  interest- 
ed people,  including  myself.  It  was  an 
enjoyable  and  educational  experience, 
and  one  that  will  help  put  more  con- 
servation on  the  land.  That,  after  all. 
is  our  most  important  shared  objec- 
tive. 

These  successes  are  illustrative  of 
the  spirit  and  dedication  which  E.  B. 
Dyer  has  demonstrated  throughout 
his  life.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  contribution  to  bring- 
ing America's  natural  resource  prob- 
lems and  opportunities  to  the  public's 
attention  by  recognizing  outstanding 
people  such  as  E.  B. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  the 
accomplishments  embodied  in  this 
award  have  been  made  by  a  career  civil 
servant.  E.  B.  Dyer  exemplifies  the 
best  in  Government  employees.* 


EXPLANATION  OP  PUBLIC  UTILI- 
TY HOLDING  COMPANY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1983 

HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  benefit  of  our  colleagues,  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  an  expla- 
nation of  a  bill  I  introduced  today,  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
Amendments  of  1983.  The  explanation 
follows: 

1.  PROPOSED  modification  OF  PROVISIONS 
GOVERNING  EXEMPTIONS 

The  bill  preserves  the  Act's  distinction  be- 
tween registered  and  exempt  holding  com- 
panies. Exemptions  would  continue  to  be 
available  for  a  holding  company,  so  long  as 
its  structure  and  operations  are  confined 
within  geographic  and  other  statutorily  pre- 
scribed limits  designed  to  ensure  effective 
state  regulation  of  the  utility  business. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Act's  exemptive  provi- 
sions would  be  changed  in  two  respects. 
First,  an  additional  exemption  category 
would  be  added.  This  would  permit  a  compa- 
ny whose  utility  operations  are  confined  to 
the  state  in  which  it  is  organized  and  contig- 
uous states,  or  a  holding  company  that  is 
predominantly  a  public  utility  company 
whose  operations  do  not  extend  beyond  the 
state  in  which  it  is  organized  and  contiguous 
states,  to  form  a  holding  company  over  its 
utility  operations  and  still  gain  exemption 
from  the  Act.  New  Section  3(a)(6). 

Second,  the  bill  modifies  the  regulatory 
mechanism  by  which  an  exemption  may  be 
withheld,  conditioned  or  revoked.  New  Sec- 
tion 3(c)-(e).  Under  current  law,  the  "unless 
and  except"  clause  in  section  3(a)  gives  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Conunission 
("SEC")  extraordinarily  broad  authority  to 
condition  or  revoke  retroactively  a  statutory 
exemption.  Thus,  management  is  often  un- 
certain as  to  the  regulatory  treatment  that 
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it  should  expect  to  receive.  The  bill  does  not 
propose  to  eliminate  SEC  authority  to  with- 
hold or  revoke  a  statutory  exemption  but 
would  confine  the  SEC's  power  to  revoke  a 
statutory  exemption  to  those  circumstances 
where  it  can  be  shown  that  consumers'  in- 
terests are  negatively  affected.  Thus,  in 
place  of  the  present  '"unless  and  except"' 
clause,  the  bill  would  empower  the  SEC  to 
withhold  or  revoke  an  exemption  if  it  found 
upon  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the 
exemption  materially  adversely  affects  the 
system's  public  utility  business.  A  revoca- 
tion proceeding  or  a  proceeding  to  deny  an 
exemption  could  be  initiated  by  the  SEC  on 
its  own  motion  or  at  the  request  of  any  state 
commission  having  jurisdiction  to  regulate 
any  utility  operations  of  an  exempt  system. 
Such  state  commission  would  be  given  con- 
temporaneous notice  of  an  application  for 
exemption. 

3.    STATE   COMMISSION    ACCESS    TO    BOOKS    AND 

records;  state  commission  monitoring  OF 

DIVERSIFIED  ACTIVITIES 

The  bill  would  create  for  state  commis- 
sions a  new  federally  enforceable  right  to 
gain  access  to  the  books,  records  and  ac- 
counts of  nonutility  activities  of  both 
exempt  and  register-ed  companies.  The  pro- 
vision expressly  addresses  a  circumstance  in 
which  a  state  commission,  in  the  course  of  a 
proceeding,  is  not  satisfied  that  it  has  been 
granted  adequate  access  to  the  books, 
records  and  accounts  of  a  holding  company 
or  a  nonutility  subsidiary.  In  such  an  event 
the  state  commission  is  granted  a  right  of 
action  in  United  States  federal  district  court 
to  secure  access  to  any  records  it  can  show 
to  be  necessary  to  the  performance  of  its 
regulatory  responsibilities.  New  Section 
3A(a)-(b). 

In  addition  to  this  authority  with  respect 
to  information  necessary  to  a  specific  pro- 
ceeding, the  bill  creates  general  authority  in 
the  SEC  to  require  bienniel  reports  on  the 
nonutility  activities  of  both  exempt  and  reg- 
istered systems  to  facilitate  state  commis- 
sion monitoring  of  diversified  activities. 
State  commissions  are  expressly  provided 
the  opportunity  to  apply  to  the  SEC  to  re- 
quire such  reporting.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
access  to  specific  txwks,  records  and  ac- 
counts, conditions  would  be  imposed  to  safe- 
guard against  the  unwarranted  public  dis- 
closure of  any  confidential  business  infor- 
mation. New  Section  3A(c). 

This  proposal  would  create  the  mecha- 
nisms for  state  commission  information 
gathering,  backed  by  federal  authority,  that 
is  necessary  for  effective  state  regulation  of 
utility  companies  organized  under  a  holding 
company  structure.  The  authority  with  re- 
spect to  tMoks,  records  and  accounts,  con- 
fined to  circumstances  in  which  specific  reg- 
ulatory need  can  be  demonstrated,  well  ac- 
commodates state  regulatory  purposes  and 
the  legitimate  business  objective  of  effective 
segregation  of  utility  and  nonutility  oper- 
ations. 

3.  FINANCIAL  CONTROLS  AND  CONTROLS  ON 
CAPITAL  STRUCTURE 

Among  the  most  troublesome  of  the  Act's 
regulatory  requirements  are  provisions 
which  require  registered  companies  and 
their  subsidiaries  to  obtain  prior  SEC  ap- 
proval of  each  security  issuance.  The  re- 
quirement that  the  SEC  approve  the  speci- 
fic terms  of  a  company's  financings  has  no 
parallel  in  the  securities  laws  which  effec- 
tively regulate  the  capital  raising  activities 
of  other  sectors  of  the  utility  industry.  SEC 
approval  has  produced  no  demonstrable  sav- 
ings to  customers  of  registered  systems  as 
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compared  to  those  of  the  majority  of  utility 
companies  which  do  not  submit  the  terms  of 
their  proposed  issues  to  SEC  review. 

Though  advantages  are  not  always  evi- 
dent, disadvantages  are  clear.  Delays  pend- 
ing SEC  review  result  in  missed  market  op- 
portunities that  other  firms,  free  to  respond 
quickly,  may  translate  into  lower  capital 
costs.  Moreover,  the  mechanism  for  review 
offers  no  certainty  to  lenders  and  investors 
until  such  time  as  the  SEC,  in  its  discretion, 
determines  to  act.  Customers  bear  any  costs 
of  such  delay. 

The  problems  posed  by  these  provisions  of 
the  Act  may  be  substantially  remedied  while 
maintaining  SEC  review  of  new  financing 
plans  of  Interstate  systems.  The  primary  ob- 
jective of  amendments  to  this  section  is  to 
create  an  automatic  mechanism  which 
places  most  security  issues  t>efore  the  SEC 
tor  review,  but  ensures  that  regulatory 
action  will  occcur  within  twenty  days  after 
submission  to  the  SEC.  The  SEC  could  still 
disapprove  an  issue,  or  impose  conditions  on 
its  approval,  if  such  action  is  necessary  to 
prevent  an  unreasonable  economic  risk  to 
investors  or  consumers.  Otherwise,  the  issue 
would  be  automatically  approved  at  the  end 
of  the  twenty  day  waiting  period.  New  Sec- 
tion 7(b). 

A  second  change  of  considerable  signifi- 
cance creates  a  statutory  opportunity  to 
secure  advance  approval  of  a  two-year  fi- 
nancing plan.  Once  the  plan  clears  SEC 
review  a  company  could  time  the  issuance  of 
securities  under  the  plan  to  respond  to  the 
dictates  of  the  market.  New  Section  7(b)(3). 

With  respect  to  both  individual  issues  sul;- 
ject  to  review  and  proposed  financing  plans, 
the  bill  preserves  the  existing  opportunity 
of  a  state  to  raise  before  the  SEC  claims 
that  the  issue  or  plan  violates  state  law.  If 
such  an  objection  is  raised,  the  SEC  could 
not  approve  the  issue  or  the  plan  until  it  is 
satisfied  that  compliance  with  state  law  has 
been  accomplished  or  will  be  effected.  New 
Section  7(c). 

In  addition  to  these  modifications,  the  bill 
exempts  certain  issues  from  SEC  review. 
Nonutility  sut>sidiary  financing  will  be 
exempt,  although  holding  company  guaran- 
ties or  assumptions  of  liability  on  behalf  of 
nonutility  subsidiaries  would  be  subject  to 
review  if  such  guaranties  aggregate  more 
than  ten  percent  of  the  book  value  of  the 
holding  company's  securities.  Similarly,  an 
exemption  for  short-term  debt  issues  by  the 
holding  company  would  be  provided  until 
such  debt  issues  aggregate  ten  percent  of 
the  book  value  of  the  holding  company's 
outstanding  securities.  Public  utility  subsidi- 
ary financings  would  remain  fully  subject  to 
'  review  unless  approved  by  a  jurisdictional 
state  commission.  New  Section  6. 

4.  INTERCOMPANY  FINANCING 

As  discussed  above,  the  bill  would  not  con- 
tinue SEC  review  of  securities  issues  by  non- 
utility  subsidiaries  of  registered  holding 
companies.  Nevertheless,  the  SEC  would  be 
authorized  to  protect  the  Integrity  of  utility 
company  assets  and  financial  commitments 
by  regulating  intercompany  transactions. 
This  authority  would  Include:  authority  to 
restrict  the  declaration  of  dividends  by  the 
holding  company  or  any  public  utility  sub- 
sidiary. New  Section  12(a);  authority  to  re- 
strict extensions  of  credit  by  a  public  utility 
company  to  another  company  in  the  same 
holding  company  system.  New  Section  12(b): 
and  authority  to  establish  requirements 
governing  any  other  transaction  l)etween  a 
utility  company  and  any  affiliate  or  any 
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other  company  in  the  same  system.  New 
Section  12(c). 

The  SEC  would  also  be  empowered  to  re- 
strict sales  of  utility  securities  and  assets  by 
the  holding  company.  New  Section  12(d). 

9.  DIVERSIFICATION 

We  have  proposed  revisions  in  the  Act's 
controls  on  diversification  to  provide  lx>th 
management  flexibility  and  regulatory  con- 
fidence that  managers  will  pursue  diversi- 
fied activities,  if  at  all.  at  a  measured  pace 
and  in  a  prudent  manner. 

As  presently  administered,  the  Act's  con- 
trols on  diversification  consist  of  two  basic 
elements  for  registered  companies:  every  in- 
vestment must  be  specifically  approved  by 
the  SEC,  and  only  functionally  related 
invesment  is  tolerated.  Our  proposal  pro- 
vides for  periodic  regulatory  review  of  hold- 
ing company  diversification  plans. 

In  response  to  concerns  raised  relating  to 
conglomerate  mergers,  the  proposed  amend- 
ments expand  the  protections  of  the  current 
law  and  provide  the  SEC  with  effective 
power  to  prevent  nonutility  enterprises 
from  superimposing  themselves  on  a  utility. 
New  Section  9(a)(3). 

The  proposed  amendments  would  permit 
registered  systems,  in  addition  to  any  invest- 
ment already  approved  by  the  SEC,  to  make 
additional  nonutility  investment  without 
SEC  approval  up  to  ten  percent  of  the  sys- 
tem's assets.  New  Section  9(a),  (d). 

When  the  ten  percent  threshold  is 
reached,  no  further  diversification  could 
occur  except  with  specific  SEC  permission 
or  consistent  with  a  diversification  plan 
which  itself  is  subject  to  SEC  disapproval. 
State  commissions  are  expressly  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  seek  SEC  disapproval  of 
a  specific  investment  or  of  the  diversifica- 
tion plan.  New  Section. 

The  bill  also  grants  SEC  authority  to  re- 
quire divestiture  of  a  nonutility  investment 
if  the  SEC  finds  upon  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  that  the  nonutility  activities  mate- 
rially adversely  affect  the  system's  public 
utility  business.  New  Section  IKbHlKB). 

6.  ArriLIATE  TRANSACrriONS 

The  bill  would  retain  the  SEC's  authority 
to  regulate  contracts  for  sales  of  goods  and 
services  between  a  public  utility  company 
and  sister  suttsidiaries.  This  would  include 
retention  of  existing  authority  to  establish 
accounting  rules  by  which  the  SEC  deter- 
mines costs  to  be  all(x»ted  among  compa- 
nies for  such  goods  and  services.  Under  the 
amendments,  however,  the  SEC  would  be 
prohibited  from  allocating  to  any  public 
utility  company  any  losses  or  earnings  fairly 
and  equitably  attributable  to  nonutility  sub- 
sidiary transactions  with  third  parties.  New 
Section  13(g). 

Also,  under  this  amendment,  in  order  for 
a  nonutilit:  subsidiary  to  charge  a  public 
utility  company  a  price  for  goods  or  services 
above  cost,  it  must  apply  to  the  SEC  for  spe- 
cific approval.  New  Section  13(h).» 
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•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
December,  due  in  large  part  to  the 
able  leadership  of  Chairman  J.  J. 
Pickle  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Social 
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Security,  the  Congress  adpoted  impor- 
tant changes  in  the  social  security  dis- 
ability insurance  program.  The 
changes  included:  (one)  providing  for 
people  who  are  cutoff  the  rolls  and 
who  are  appealing  the  decision;  and 
(two)  making  certain  improvements  in 
the  way  the  program  is  administered. 

These  changes  were  a  necessary  first 
step  towards  handling  what  has 
become  an  extremely  serious  problem 
for  thousands  of  disabled  American 
workers.  Many  of  these  people  are 
being  improperly  removed  from  the 
rolls  because  the  current  standards 
and  procedures  are  failing  to  deter- 
mine who  is  able  to  work  and  who  is 
not. 

When  we  adopted  last  year's  legisla- 
tion, we  knew  that  it  could  only  be  a 
stop-gap  approach  to  the  problem. 
The  bill  provided  some  much  needed 
relief,  but  it  did  not  change  the  way 
the  determinations  were  being  made. 
It  did  not  address  the  structural  inad- 
equacies of  the  current  system. 

Yesterday,  I  introduced  the  Social 
Security  Disability  Determination 
Reform  Act  of  1983.  This  bill  goes 
after  the  current  system's  inadequa- 
cies. 

While  the  benefit  payments  mandat- 
ed in  last  year's  law  have  indeed 
helped,  the  improper  terminations 
continue,  and  thousands  of  people  are 
suffering  needlessly.  Here  are  some  of 
the  severe  problems  that  are  still  caus- 
ing such  difficulty  for  so  many  worthy 
disabled  recipients: 

Some  of  the  standards  being  used  fail  to 
accurately  assess  a  person's  ability  to  work, 
particularly  those  standards  used  to  deter- 
mine claims  of  disability  due  to  mental  im- 
pairment: 

There  is  no  requirement  that  the  Social 
Security  Administration  find  evidence  of 
medical  improvement  before  terminating 
benefits: 

There  is  no  face-to-face  meeting  between 
the  disabled  worker  and  the  decisionmaker 
until  the  reconsideration  stage  of  the  proc- 
ess; 

Many  determinations  are  still  t>eing  made 
on  the  basis  of  inadequate  medical  and  voca- 
tional evidence; 

Many  disabled  p>eople  are  having  difficul- 
ties understanding  and  coping  with  the 
review  and  appeals  processes; 

Many  critical  medical  decisions  are  made 
by  professionals  who  are  not  trained  in  the 
appropriate  specialty  area; 

Inconsistent  decisionmaking  criteria  are 
used  at  different  levels  of  review— and  cer- 
tain criteria  and  binding  that  have  not  t>een 
subject  to  public  notice  and  comment  under 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act; 

The  Social  Security  Administration  has, 
in  certain  instances,  simply  ignored  deci- 
sions of  circuit  courts  of  appeals,  rather 
than  implementing  those  decisions  or  ap- 
pealing them. 

The  Social  Security  Disability  Deter- 
mination Reform  Act  of  1983  address- 
es each  of  these  problems.  It  will  make 
major  improvements  in  the  standards 
used  to  determine  an  individual's  abili- 
ty to  work.  It  will  also  improve  the  sys- 
tem's pr'>cesses  and  procedures. 
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This  bill  will  also  extend  beyond  Oc- 
tober 1,  1983,  the  provision  currently 
in  the  law  which  continues  to  pay  ben- 
efits to  people  who  have  been  thrown 
off  the  rolls  and  are  appealing  that  de- 
cision. 

These  changes  are  essential  if  we  are 
to  insure  that  the  continuing  disability 
investigations  program  is  conducted  in 
a  fair  and  equitable  manner. 

Chairman  Pickle  has  indicated  his 
interest  in  holding  hearings  on  this 
issue  in  the  coming  months.  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  for  his  continued 
leadership  on  this  important  issue, 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  as  these  issues  are  taken  up 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Social  Se- 
curity. 

A  summary  of  the  bill  is  included  for 
your  reference. 

Thank  you. 

Social  Secdhity  Disability  Deterionatioii 
REroRM  Act  op  1983 

SDMMARY 

Section  101.  Standard  of  Review.  An  indi- 
vidual will  not  be  terminated  from  disability 
unless  his  condition  has  improved,  except 
where  certain  other  conditions  are  met 
which  indicate  ability  to  work  or  where  the 
original  disability  determination  was  based 
on  fraud  or  was  clearly  erroneous. 

Section  102.  Multiple  ImpairmenL  In  de- 
termining whether  the  impairment  or  im- 
pairments are  of  such  severity  that  the 
person  is  in  fact  disabled,  SSA  will  consider 
the  combined  effects  of  all  the  individual's 
impairments  even  if  none  of  the  conditions 
considered  separately  would  constitute  an 
eligible  disability. 

Section  103.  Evaluation  of  Pain.  Subjec- 
tive evidence  of  pain,  including  statements 
of  the  individual  as  to  intensity  and  persist- 
ence of  pain  and  corroborating  evidence  by 
family,  neighbors  or  behavior  indications, 
will  be  considered  in  determining  whether 
an  individual  has  a  disability. 

Section  104.  Evaluation  of  ability  to 
Work.  A  determinaiton  of  the  individual's 
ability  to  work  will  be  based  on  a  realistic 
evaluation  of  his  capacity  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  a  competitive  work  environment 
on  a  sustained  basis.  For  mentally  ill  indi- 
viduals with  a  severe  impairment,  a  formal 
work  evaluation  will  t>e  required. 

Section  lOS.  Consideration  Given  Non- 
Competitive  Work.  Work  in  a  sheltered 
workshop  or  other  non-competitive  setting 
alone  will  not  be  considered  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  availability  to  work  in  a  competi- 
tive environment  to  result  in  termination  of 
benefits. 

Section  201.  Moratorium  on  Mental  Im- 
pairment Reviews.  There  will  be  a  moratori- 
um on  continuing  disability  investigations  of 
mentally  impaired  individuals  until  SSA 
completes  revisions  in  the  standards  and 
procedures  for  evaluating  mental  impair- 
ments. The  Secretary  shall  appoint  a  panel 
of  outside  experts  in  the  field  of  mental 
health  to  make  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  these  revisions. 

Section  202.  Payment  of  Benefits  During 
Appeal  The  provisions  of  Public  Law  97-455 
relating  to  the  continuation  of  cash  benefits 
and  Medicare  eligibility  through  an  admin- 
istrative law  Judge  hearing,  scheduled  to 
expire  on  C)ctot>er  1,  1983,  will  be  made  per- 
manant.  In  addition,  benefits  and  Medicare 
eligibility  will  be  continued  through  the  ap- 
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peals  council  review  where  the  council  has 
decided  to  review  an  ALJ  decision  favorable 
to  the  appellant. 

Section  203.  Disability  determination 
review  procedure;  predetermination  notice; 
right  to  personal  appearance.  In  cases  in 
which  the  decision  by  the  DDS  is  in  whole 
or  in  part  adverse  to  the  disabled  person,  a 
predetermination  notice  will  be  sent  to  the 
individual  advising  him  that  he  has  a  right 
to  a  personal  appearance  before  the  DDS  at 
which  he  can  present  additional  medical  evi- 
dence or  other  information.  Only  after  the 
person's  appearance  has  expired  will  the 
DDS  issue  a  decision  affirming,  modifying 
or  reversing  its  preliminary  decision.  Appeal 
of  an  unfavorable  decision  could  l>e  taken 
directly  to  an  unnecessary  and  duplicative 
part  of  the  process. 

Section  204.  Case  Development  and  Medi- 
cal Evidence.  In  determining  whether  a  dis- 
ability exists,  SSA  wil  consider  all  medical 
and  vocational  evidence  including  evidence 
which  formed  the  basis  for  the  initial  deter- 
mination of  disability  and  evidence  used  in 
all  subsequent  reviews.  Special  weight  will 
be  given  to  the  medical  records  of  the  treat- 
ing physician  and  other  health  profession- 
als. 

Section  205.  Assistance  unth  Reviews  of 
Continuing  Eligibility.  SSA  will  determine 
through  personal  contact  whether  mentally 
disabled  persons  require  assistance  in  com- 
plying with  SSA's  instructions.  If  assistance 
is  required,  SSA  will  provide  such  assistance 
or  refer  the  person  to  a  local  agency  or  orga- 
nization which  will  provide  the  assistance. 

Section  206.  Assessibility  and  Reimburse- 
ment Requirements.  SSA  must  hold  disabil- 
ity hearings  at  a  location  and  in  a  building 
reasonably  accessible  to  the  disabled  appli- 
cant. SSA  must  also  reimburse  the  applicant* 
(in  advance  if  necessary)  for  the  expenses  of 
obtaining  and  presenting  necessary  medical 
evidence,  costs  of  travel,  attendants  and  wit- 
nesses if  evidence  of  financial  need  is  pre- 
sented. 

Section  207.  Qualifications  of  DDS  Medi- 
cal Personnel  Decisions  on  medical  eligibil- 
ity for  disability  must  be  made  only  by  ap- 
propriately qualified  professionals.  For 
mentally  impaired  persons,  a  psychiatrist  or 
pyschologist  must  sign  off  on  the  medical 
determination. 

Section  208.  Regulatory  Standards  for 
Consultative  Examinations.  SSA  is  required 
to  establish  standards  on  the  use  of  consult- 
ative examinations  including  appropriate 
qualifications  for  those  performing  consult- 
ative examinations  and  to  establish  mecha- 
nisms for  monitoring  the  CE  process. 

Section  209.  Paipnent  for  Consultative  Ex- 
aminations. The  reimbursement  rate  to  \ie 
paid  for  consultative  examinations  will  be 
consistent  with  Medicare  reimbursement  for 
comparable  services. 

Section  301.  Uniform  standards.  The  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act  requirements  of 
public  notice  and  comment  prior  to  publica- 
tion of  a  final  rule  are  made  binding  on  the 
Social  Security  disability  programs.  Only 
published  rules  promulgated  pursuant  to 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  will  be 
binding  uniformly  at  all  levels  of  decision- 
making. 

Section  302.  Compliance  with  Certain 
Court  Orders.  The  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration is  required  to  apply  a  ruling  of  a  cir- 
cuit court  of  appeal  to  all  beneficiaries  in 
that  circuit  or  request  review  of  the  decision 
oy  the  Supreme  Court.  If  the  Supreme 
Court  does  not  accept  review,  the  rulings  of 
the  circuit  court  will  apply  in  the  states 
within  the  circuit  until  the  Supreme  Court 
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addresses  the  issue  involved  and  enters  a 
different  or  contrary  ruling. 

Section  303.  Continued  Benefits  for  Per- 
sons in  VR  Program.  SSA  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue to  pay  benefits  to  individuals  who 
have  medically  recovered  from  their  disabil- 
ity if  they  are  participating  in  an  approved 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  in  accord- 
ance with  Title  I  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973. 

Section  304.  Continued  Assistance  for  Po- 
tential Concurrent  Beneficiaries.  SSA  is  re- 
quired to  inform  OASDI  beneficiaries,  who 
may  l>e  eligible,  that  assistance  in  applying 
for  Supplemental  Security  Income  benefits 
is  available  upon  request. 

Section  305.  Tnal  Work.  The  following 
changes  are  made  to  the  critieria  for  deter- 
mining a  trial  work  period:  (1)  periods  of 
work  by  a  disabled  individual  must  be  con- 
sidered as  trial  work  only  if  performed  in 
the  15  months  immediately  preceding  the 
month  in  which  SSA  begins  its  periodic 
review  of  the  individual's  disability;  (2)  to  be 
counted  as  trial  work,  the  individual  must 
must  have  worked  at  least  three  consecutive 
months  to  demonstrate  ability  to  sustain 
work  activity;  and  (3)  in  order  to  be  found 
able  to  engage  in  substantial  gainful  activi- 
ty, the  individual  must  be  working  at  the 
time  of  the  review  and  have  been  working 
for  the  previous  six  consecutive  months. 

Section  306.  Advisory  Council  An  adviso- 
ry council  will  tie  established  to  advise  the 
Secretary  on  the  medical  aspects  of  disabil- 
ity. In  addition  to  representatives  from  pro- 
fessional health  and  medical  organizations, 
the  council  will  include  representatives  from 
consumer  organizations. 

Section  307.  Qualifying  Experience  for  Ap- 
pointment of  Staff  Attomies  to  Administra- 
f.liv€  Law  Judge  Positions.  The  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  establish 
within  six  months  a  sufficient  number  of 
positions  to  enable  the  Office  of  Hearings 
and  Appeals  staff  attomies  to  advance  to 
successively  higher  grades  to  achieve  the  ex- 
perience necessary  to  qualify  for  ALJ  posi- 
tions.* 
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•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  Mr.  Bartlett  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing the  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act  Amendments  of  1983.  This  legisla- 
tion was  transmitted  to  Congress  by 
the  administration  on  April  22,  1983. 
The  Education  of  the  Handicapped 
Act  authorizes  two  programs  of  assist- 
ance to  the  States:  a  basic  State  grant 
program  (part  B)  and  nine  discretion- 
ary programs  (parts  C  through  F). 
each  with  its  own  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations. Part  B  is  a  permanent 
authorization.  Eight  discretionary  pro- 
grams fimded  under  parts  C.  D,  and  E 
will  expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1983.  The  authority  for  part  F,  in- 
structional media  for  the  handicapped 
does  not  expire  in  1983. 

The  purposes  of  the  administration's 
bill  are:  to  provide  a  3-year  extension 
for  the  eight  discretionary  programs 
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which  expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1983,  and  to  create  a  single  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  part  C  pro- 
grams and  a  single  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  part  D  to  provide 
the  Secretary  with  increased  manage- 
rial flexibility  and  the  opportimity  to 
set  priorities. 

In  proposing  this  legislation,  the  ad- 
ministration has  recognized  the  na- 
tional goal,  established  by  Congress 
with  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  94- 
142  in  1975,  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren. The  administration  believes  that 
the  Federal  Government  may  enhance 
State  and  local  efforts  to  improve  the 
quality  of  education  for  handicapped 
children  by  targeting  some  Federal  re- 
sources on  activities  that  are  appropri- 
ate for  direct  Federal  assistance.  Ac- 
cording to  the  administration,  these 
include  activities  in  the  areas  of  re- 
search, dissemination  of  information, 
model  development,  pre-service-teach- 
er  training,  and  technical  assistance. 
The  administration  believes  that  sup- 
port for  these  discretionary  activities 
can  be  both  supportive  and  comple- 
mentary to  State  and  local  provision 
of  direct  services  to  handicapped  chil- 
dren. Finally,  the  administration  has 
reported  that  they  are  not  proposing 
any  changes  in  the  scope  or  types  of 
activities  which  may  be  conducted 
under  the  authorities  for  parts  C,  D. 
andE. 

Part  C— centers  and  services  to  meet 
special  needs  of  the  handicapped  in- 
cludes five  discretionary  programs 
aimed  at  enhancing  the  capacities  of 
the  service  delivery  systems  in  the 
States  to  serve  special  populations  in- 
cluding preschool  children,  adults,  and 
deaf-blind  and  other  severely  handi- 
capped children.  The  bill  proposes  a 
single  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  these  programs  of  $29,952,000  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  such  sums  for  the 
succeeding  2  fiscal  years.  The  bill  does 
not  make  any  substantive  changes  in 
the  five  programs:  Regional  resource 
centers,  early  childhood  education 
programs,  research  and  demonstration 
projects  for  severely  handicapped, 
deaf -blind  programs  and  regional  voca- 
tional, adult  and  postsecondary  pro- 
grams. However,  modifications  of  two 
of  the  programs  should  be  expected, 
although  no  statutory  changes  are  re- 
quired. The  administration  intends  to 
shift  attention  and  resources  away 
from  the  direct  services  provided  by 
the  deaf-blind  centers,  which  are  du- 
plicative of  services  that  States  are  re- 
quired to  provide  under  Public  Law 
94-142,  and  toward  model  development 
and  technical  assistance  activities.  In 
addition,  it  intends  to  redirect  the 
focus  of  the  regional  vocational,  adult 
and  postsecondary  programs,  which 
has  primarily  focused  on  vocational 
schools  for  the  deaf  to  other  handicap- 
ping conditions. 
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Part  D— training  personnel  for  the 
education  of  the  handicapped,  in- 
cludes two  discretionary  programs: 
Special  education  personnel  develop- 
ment and  recruitment  and  informa- 
tion. The  bill  proposes  a  single  author- 
ization for  these  programs  of 
$34,320,000  for  fiscal  year  1984  and 
such  sums  for  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  The  programs  would  focus  on 
preservice  training  of  new  teachers. 

Part  E— research  in  the  education  of 
the  handicapped,  authorizes  research 
and  development  acitivities  aimed  at 
improving  educational  opportunities 
for  handicapped  children.  The  bill  pro- 
poses an  authorization  of  $10,800,000 
for  fiscal  year  1984  and  such  sums  for 
the  2  succeeding  years. 

In  the  administration's  budget  pro- 
posal for  the  act,  fiscal  year  1984  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  would  be 
set  at  fiscal  year  1983  appropriations 
level:  that  is.  $1,110,252,000.  The  pro- 
posal decreases  the  funds  for  discre- 
tionary by  $28.2  million  and  increases 
basic  State  grants  by  that  amount. 

There  are  two  concerns  which  may 
be  raised  pertaining  to  these  proposed 
amendments: 

First,  the  impact  of  decreasing  Fed- 
eral funds  for  discretionary  programs 
by  $28.2  million. 

Second,  the  consequences  of  seeking 
one  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  multiple,  diverse  discretionary  pro- 
grams. 

The  administration  believes  that 
shifting  $28.2  million  from  discretion- 
ary programs  to  the  basic  State  grant 
program  places  additional  resources  at 
the  disposal  of  State  and  local  educa- 
tion agencies  which  under  the  act  bear 
the  ultimate  responsibility  for  educat- 
ing handicapped  children.  However, 
the  $28.2  million  represents  slightly 
less  than  a  3-percent  increase  for  State 
grants.  Therefore,  It  seems  likely  that 
the  additional  State  grant  funds  will 
be  used  to  absorb  inflationary  costs 
thereby  decreasing  the  overall  funds 
available  for  activities  provided  by  dis- 
cretionary programs. 

The  second  issue  which  may  be 
raised  concerning  the  administration's 
proposed  amendments  pertains  to  the 
merits  of  consolidating  discretionary 
programs  in  part  C  and  authorizing  a 
single  appropriation.  The  possible 
effect  of  this  proposal  may  be  to  place 
programs  which  meet  the  needs  of  di- 
verse groups  in  an  unnecessary  com- 
petitive situation.  In  order  to  maintain 
a  sustained  commitment  to  these  di- 
verse, effective  initiatives,  congression- 
al intent  may  need  to  be  clarified. 

Mr.  Murphy,  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Select  Education,  has  in- 
dicated to  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations and  Budget  Committees  that 
he  intends  to  seek  an  automatic  1-year 
extension  of  the  act  under  the  Gener- 
al Education  Provisions  Act.  He  will 
introduce    a    reauthorization    bill    in 
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July.  1983.  which,  if  passed,  will  take 
effect  October  1,  1984. 

It  would  seem  to  be  politically  pru- 
dent to  reauthorize  the  bill  for  3  years, 
as  proposed  by  the  administration, 
rather  than  to  extend  it  for  a  single 
year.  Therefore.  I  strongly  support 
this  bill  and  hope  it  will  be  given  bi- 
partisan consideration.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  KATHARINE  ST. 
GEORGE 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11.  1983 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  join  our  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  late  Katharine 
St.  George.  The  passing  of  this  former 
Congresswoman  is  indeed  a  loss  to 
many,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Mrs. 
St.  George  worked  diligently  during 
her  long  term  as  a  Member  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  setting  an 
example  for  us  all.  She  was  a  leader  on 
many  issues.  Her  tremendous  efforts 
for  women's  rights,  as  a  chief  sponsor 
of  the  original  equal  rights  amend- 
ment, were  the  building  blocks  of 
today's  bill;  as  the  first  Member  of 
Congress  to  make  regular  broadcasts 
over  the  Voice  of  America  in  a  foreign 
language,  Mrs.  St.  George  helped  set  a 
trend  for  the  strength  and  expedience 
of  today's  broadcasts.  And  as  the  first 
woman  member  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  she  once  again  showed  her 
tenacity  and  rose  to  be  the  second 
ranking  member. 

During  her  tenure  here  in  Congress, 
Mrs.  St.  George  worked  diligently  to 
save  the  taxpayers'  money,  as  well  as 
to  improve  social  security  and  civil 
service  benefits.  Her  efforts  to  help 
people  did  not  end  when  she  left  Con- 
gress in  1964.  Remaining  active  in 
many  political  organizations,  Mrs.  St. 
George  was  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  gained  the  respect  and  admira- 
tion of  a  great  many  people  who  will 
remember  her  fondly.* 


INDIVIDUAL  HOUSING  AC- 

COUNTS    TO     PRESERVE     THE 
AMERICAN  DREAM 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OP  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues.  Beryl 
Anthony  and  Bill  Frenzel.  in  spon- 
soring H.R.  2916.  the  Homeownership 
Incentive  Act  of  1983  to  help  first-time 
home  buyers  save  for  a  downpayment 
on  a  house. 

This  bill  would  establish  an  individ- 
ual housing  account  to  which  tax  de- 
ductible contributions  could  be  made 
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toward  the  purchase  of  a  home— up  to 
$1,000  for  single  returns  and  up  to 
$2,000  for  joint  returns.  Interest 
earned  on  the  account  would  be  tax 
exempt. 

After  Its  worst  year  since  World  War 
II.  the  housing  industry  is  just  now  be- 
ginning to  show  signs  of  life.  Home- 
builders  predict  that  1.4  million  homes 
will  be  built  this  year,  up  from  the  ca- 
lamitous 1.06  million  last  year. 

This  is  encouraging  news,  but  only 
half  the  story.  Many  families  across 
the  Nation  continue  to  be  shut  out  of 
the  American  dream  of  homeowner- 
ship  by  the  inability  to  accumulate 
enough  cash  for  a  downpayment. 

For  the  first-time  home  buyer,  the 
downpayment  for  a  new  house  aver- 
ages more  than  $6,000.  Last  year,  only 
13.5  percent  of  all  home  buyers  were 
first-time  purchasers.  That  is  below 
the  18-percent  level  of  1979  and  far 
below  36  percent  of  1977. 

The  President's  Commission  on 
Housing  identified  the  downpayment 
problem  as  a  major  hurdle  to  home- 
ownership.  The  individual  housing  ac- 
count is  the  boost  needed  to  overcome 
that  hurdle.  It  parallels  the  concept  of 
the  successful  and  popular  individual 
retirement  accounts,  but  is  targeted 
toward  those  who  would  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  an  IRA  but  would  want  to 
set  aside  savings  which  are  deductible 
and  tax  exempt  to  purchase  a  home. 
Typically,  they  are  young  couples  and 
individuals  who  do  not  benefit  from 
current  FHA  or  VA  insurance  pro- 
grams and  do  not  qualify  for  the  mort- 
gage interest  tax  deduction  because 
they  lack  sufficient  savings  for  a 
downpayment. 

A  housing  account  would  help  them 
amass  the  savings  necessary  to  meet 
today's  high  downpayment  costs.  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  create  a  new 
and  steady  supply  of  mortgage  money 
to  fill  the  void  in  home  mortgage  fi- 
nancing being  left  by  the  movement  of 
traditional  lending  institutions  into 
other  areas. 

A  housing  account  would  also  pro- 
vide a  savings  incentive  to  finance  the 
housing  demands  of  the  42  million 
Americans— the  crest  of  the  postwar 
baby  boom— who  will  reach  the  age  of 
30  in  this  decade. 

Last  year,  I  spearheaded  the  fight 
for  a  major  piece  of  housing  legisla- 
tion to  spur  homeownership  and  eco- 
nomic recovery  through  a  mortgage 
buy-down  program.  It  passed  the 
House  by  an  overwhelming  bipartisan 
majority  only  to  be  buried  by  the 
President's  veto. 

Now,  I  am  renewing  my  push  for 
housing  as  a  sponsor  of  the  Home- 
ownership  Incentive  Act.  For  me,  this 
legislation  reaffirms  and  reestablishes 
housing  and  homeownership  as  a  na- 
tional priority.  For  the  administration, 
it  is  the  acid  test. 
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The  administration  has  repeatedly 
denied  that  it  harbors  an  antihousing 
bias.  The  President  and  his  advisers 
may  not  have  agreed  with  the  concept 
of  a  buy-down  program,  but  they  are 
running  out  of  excuses. 

If  the  administration  walks  away 
from  this  latest  intiative— recommend- 
ed by  its  own  Commission  on  Hous- 
ing—it will  be  a  clear  signal  to  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  that 
the  President  is  a  prisoner  of  the 
belief  that  capital  must  be  funneled 
out  of  housing  into  more  so-called  pro- 
ductive uses. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  more 
productive  than  housing.  For  the  aver- 
age American  worker,  it  is  one  of  the 
few  ways  to  increase  personal  assets 
and  get  ahead.  For  the  national  econo- 
my, it  is  a  tonic  second  to  none.  By  in- 
creasing homeownership  and  housing 
construction,  this  bill  will  spawn  sales 
and  jobs  not  only  in  the  timber  indus- 
try but  in  numerous  businesses  direct- 
ly and  indirectly  spurred  by  housing 
activity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year,  in  their 
report,  "Home  Ownership:  The  Ameri- 
can Dream  Adrift,"  the  U.S.  League  of 
Savings  Associations  warned  that  the 
United  States  will  become  a  nation  of 
renters  unless  Government  policies  are 
changed  to  create  more  capital  for 
new  home  buyers. 

I  will  not  stand  idly  by  while  home- 
owners are  reduced  to  smaller  and 
smaller  segments  of  our  society.  I  am 
not  willing  to  abandon  homeowner- 
ship as  a  national  priority  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  American  people  are 
either. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
and  lend  their  support  to  this  biparti- 
san housing  bill.* 


FUNDING  THE  LEFT-OVERSEAS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
most  despicable  that  due  to  the  hypoc- 
risy of  this  body,  we  are  paying  literal- 
ly, through  the  nose,  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  Nation. 

There  is  no  more  evidence  of  this, 
then  when  we  see  where  money  that  is 
appropriated  by  this  House  eventually 
winds  up.  Even  "60  Minutes,"  of  CBS, 
not  known  for  being  conservative,  hon- 
estly portrayed  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  (WCC)  as  funding  terrorism 
to  include  coldblooded  murder  around 
the  world.  Most  in  this  body  are  read- 
ily aware  of  over  some  2  million  souls 
slaughtered  in  Cambodia.  Why  then 
after  such  an  atrocity  does  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  receive  almost  $1 
million  from  the  State  Department  to 
bolster  that  Communist  regime  in 
Cambodia.  Or  for  that  matter,  why  do 
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we  the  taxpayers  fund  this  WCC, 
whose  American  branch,  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  (NCC)  advocates 
and  supports,  abortion  on  demand, 
homosexual  rights,  and  forced  busing. 

Thanks  again  are  in  order  to  Con- 
servative Digest,  issue  of  April  1983, 
who  are  exposing  this  monstrous 
abuse  of  the  taxpayer's  money.  The 
biggest  question  that  should  be  asked, 
however,  is  why  does  the  President 
who  is  supposed  to  abhor  all  of  this, 
allow  such  financing?  This  is  the 
Trojan  horse,  with  our  own  money, 
that  will  not  only  destroy  Ronald 
Reagan,  but  this  entire  Nation  as  well. 

In  any  event.  I  am  sure "  my  col- 
leagues will  want  to  know,  as  I  have 
stated  before,  where  the  money  goes 
that  we  appropriate.  Accordingly, 
funding  by  the  "State  Department." 
"Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment," and  "U.S.  Bankrolls  Foreign 
Leftists,"  as  contained  in  the  April 
1983  issue  of  Conservative  Digest,  fol- 
lows: 

State  Department 

Under  Alexander  Haig  and  George  Shultz. 
President's  Reagan's  State  Department  has 
cut  some  aid  to  leftist  groups.  But  Jimmy 
Carter's  spirit  lives  on  in  State's  bureaucra- 
cy. Recent  grants  to  liberal  groups  include: 

$830,497  to  the  World  Council  of  Church- 
es (WCC)  Church  World  Service  (CWS)  for 
projects  including: 

$250,000  in  agricultural  supplies  for  com- 
munist Cambodia  (April  1,  1981). 

$125,952  in  additional  agricultural  sup- 
plies for  communist  Cambodia  (September 
15.  1981). 

Founded  to  "bring  churches  into  lifegiving 
fellowship  and  into  common  witness,  study 
and  action  to  the  glory  of  God  and  service 
to  all  creation."  the  WCC  now  works  for  de- 
cidedly anti-Christian  ends.  Its  American 
branch,  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
(NCC),  supports  abortion  on  demand,  ho- 
meosexual  rights,  and  forced  busing. 

•'The  NCC  denies  the  charge  that  it  has 
funded  Communist  governments,"  reports 
Time  magazine.  "But  it  has  in  fact  chan- 
neled material  goods  to  the  Viet  Nam 
regime  in  order  to  help  peasants." 

$2,363,230  to  the  African-American  Insti- 
tute (AAI)  (July  15,  1981  and  September  15, 
1981). 

AAI  "receives  more  than  80  percent  of  its 
income  from  the  tJ.S.  government."  reports 
the  Heritage  Foundation.  "This  organiza- 
tion .  .  .  has  received  over  $135  million  from 
the  American  taxpayer  in  the  past  25  years. 
How  this  money  has  been,  and  is  being, 
spent  ought  to  be  a  matter  of  concern  to  the 
taxpayer  and  to  Congress." 

"AAIs  recognized  political  prefer- 
ences .  .  .  affect  Africans  participating  in 
AAI  programs.  A  case  in  point  is  Angola, 
where  AAI's  preference  for  the  Soviet 
backed  Popular  Movement  for  the  Libera- 
tion of  Angola  (MPLA)  has  been  demon- 
strated by  several  meetings  and  dinners  in 
their  honor  and  by  AAI's  refusal  to  allow 
non-MPLA  members  to  attend  conferences 
even  when  a  multi-party  coalition  was 
ruling  that  country." 

Heritage  points  out  "other  problems  con- 
cerning AAI's  finances  that  have  not  been 
answered— or  perhaps  even  questioned— by 
U.S.  government  auditors.  For  example,  ac- 
cording to  the  AAI  1981  Annual  Report. 
$11,405  was  st>ent  on  fundraising  for  the 
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year.  Of  this  sum.  $11,056  went  toward  sala- 
ries. $1.29  was  spent  on  telephone  and 
cables  and  $.98  went  for  postage.  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  over  $1  million  in  private 
funds  was  collected  by  AAI  with  so  little 
spent  on  fundraising  expenses?" 

Forty  thousand  dollars  to  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Social  Workers.  Inc.  (NASW),  to 
"enable  approximately  three  teams  of 
American  Social  Workers  to  visit  The  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  Mexico  and  Ghana 
to  observe  and  consult  with  their  counter- 
parts concerning  specific  social  work  prob- 
lems. The  Americans  would  then  host  simi- 
lar visits  by  the  foreign  national  teams" 
(Fiscal  Year  1981). 

In  April  1982,  NASW  held  its  5th  annual 
Social  Workers  in  Politics  (SWIP)  confer- 
ence. NASW  instructed  300  attending  social 
workers  in  the  techniques  of  lobbying,  cam- 
paigning, and  voter  registration  to  bring 
about  increased,  federally  funded  social  wel- 
fare programs. 

The  Reagan  administration  was  specifical- 
ly attacked  for  the  "adverse  conditions" 
caused  by  cuts  to  groups  like  NASW. 

Agency  for  International  Development 

When  Ronald  Reagan  appointed  M.  Peter 
McPherson  to  head  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  (AID),  many  eyebrows 
were  raised.  "Right-to-life  activists  vividly 
recall  McPherson's  strenuous  efforts,  at  the 
1980  Republican  National  Convention,  to 
block  adoption  of  a  strong  anti-abortion 
plank  in  the  party's  platform,"  reports 
Donald  Lambro. 

Last  year  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  recommended  cutting  all  AID  funds 
to  population-control  groups  like  Interna- 
tional Planned  Parenthood.  Several  White 
House  officials  even  endorsed  the  plan.  But 
in  the  end.  tax  dollars  kept  flowing  to  these 
groups. 

Reagan  administration  budget  proposals 
continue  funding  them  through  Fiscal  Year 
1984. 

$519,000  to  International  Planned  Parent- 
hood (IPP)  (September  30.  1981) 

In  April  1981,  IPP,  the  United  Nations 
Fund  for  Population  Studies  and  the  Popu- 
lation Council  sponsored  an  international 
conference  in  Jakarta,  Indonesia.  According 
to  Reuters,  the  conference  supported  "safe, 
modem  abortion  techniques"  as  a  means  of 
population  control. 

In  November  1981,  IPP  asked  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  to  become  one  of  the 
group's  108  member  nations.  IPP's  March 
1983  conference  praised  the  country's 
family  planning  policies. 

According  to  National  Review,  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic's  population  control  program 
includes  "coerced  abortion  and  even  infanti- 
cide." 

$2,889,248  to  the  Overseas  Education 
Fund  (OEF)  (Fiscal  Years  1982  and  1983). 
According  to  OEF.  AID  contributes  75  per- 
cent of  its  total  income. 

OEF  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters,  which  endorsed  legalized 
abortion  in  January  1983. 

According  to  its  annual  report.  OEF  in- 
volves itself  in  'Advocacy /policy  influencing 
.  .  .  OEF  works  to  influence  the  policies  and 
practices  of  other  development  agencies,  the 
U.S.  Government  and  international  bodies." 

"The  agency's  U.N.  representative  .  .  . 
contributes  to  the  formulation  of  certain 
policy  positions."    . 
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U.S.  Bankrolls  Foreign  Leftists 
Republican  administrations  have  long  ig- 
nored the  old  Roman  maxim  "reward  your 
friends  and  punish  your  enemies." 

Internationally,  since  the  close  or  World 
War  II,  the  motto  of  our  State  Department 
and  other  agencies  which  deal  with  global 
concrems  might  well  have  been  "punish 
your  friends  and  reward  your  enemies." 

Take  the  United  Nations.  Since  July  28, 
1945.  American  taxpayers  have  shelled  out 
almost  $10  billion  to  keep  this  strongly  anti- 
American  organization  in  business.  In  1980 
alone,  the  U.S.  taxpayers  paid  over  $850  mil- 
lion. 

Here's  a  partial  list  of  U.N.  activities  U.S. 
money  has  helped  underwrite: 

Issuance  of  3  stamps  heralding  the  "in- 
alienable rights  of  the  Palestinian  People." 
(The  PLO  loosely  translates  Palestinians' 
inalienable  rights  as  the  destruction  of 
Israel.) 

$31,500  to  the  Southwest  African  People's 
Organization  (SWAPO),  a  Marxist-Leninist 
terrorist  organization  which  launches  re- 
peated strikes  into  Namibia  from  its  Cuban- 
protected  bases  in  Angola. 

Another  $151,000  in  "general  education 
assistance"  to  SWAPO. 

$125,000  to  the  Pan  African  News  Agency 
(PANA)  for  5  regional  news  "pools. "  Colonel 
Khadafy's  Libya  and  Marxist  Zambia  will 
host  2  of  these  U.N.-funded  news  bureaus. 

$45,000  to  the  Organization  for  African 
Unity's  National  Liberation  Movement 
Press.  OAU  works  with  SWAPO  and  other 
terrorist  organizations  in  Southern  Africa. 

$8  million  from  UNESCO,  the  United  Na- 
tions Education,  Science  and  Cultural  Org- 
nization.  went  to  the  PLO  and  3  other  ter- 
rorists organizations  from  the  1981-1983 
"educational"  budget. 

The  U.S.  gives  over  $250  million  a  year  to 
UNESCO— one  fourth  of  its  budget.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Heritage  Foundation.  $22  million 
in  UNESCO  funds  go  to  support  the  New 
World  Information  Order  (NWIO).  which 
attempts  "to  license  journalists  and  censor 
Western  owned  international  news  and  in- 
formation services.  These  come  under  the 
guise  of  such  studies  as  one  on  the  'right  to 
communicate.'  which  translates  from 
UNESCO-speak  as  the  right  to  control 
Western  news  correspondents." 
The  Soviets  support  NWIO. 
Perhaps  the  most  sinister  aspect  of  the 
United  Nations  is  the  haven  it  provides  for 
anti-American  spies.  According  to  estimates, 
anywhere  between  25  and  60  percent  of  all 
Soviet  and  Eastern  Bloc  U.N.  employees 
report  straight  to  the  KGB. 

Arnaud  de  Borchgrave,  co-author  of  The 
Spike  and  Monimbo.  claims  the  Soviets  have 
made  similar  use  of  the  U.N.'s  Geneva.  Swit- 
zerland offices. 

While  American  taxpayers  foot  the  lion's 
share  of  the  bill  for  this  Soviet  storefront 
spy  operaiton.  the  USSR  is  more  than  $180 
million  in  arrears  for  their  share  of  pay- 
ments to  the  U.N. 

Another  brainchild  to  come  out  of  the 
U.N.  was  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty.  Wisely 
rejected  by  President  Reagan,  it  would  have 
socialized  all  deep  sea  mining. 

Unfortunately,  the  U.S.  Government's 
funding  of  its  international  enemies  does 
not  stop  with  the  U.N.  In  sad  retrospect, 
America's  U.N.  funding  is  a  small  piece  of 
the  pie. 

Since  1976,  the  State  E>epartment's 
Agency  for  International  Development 
(AID)  has  given  Internal  tonal  Planned  Par- 
enthood (IPP)  at  least  $144  million,  includ- 
ing a  single  grant  of  $71,333,000  on  October 
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1.  1980— just  3  months  before  Jimmy  Car- 
ter's presidency  terminated.  And  two  grants 
totaling  $519,000  were  snuck  in  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1981-the  day  before  the  first  fiscal 
year  controlled  by  Ronald  Reagan  began. 

In  April  1981.  IPP.  the  United  Nations 
Fund  for  Population  Studies  and  the  Popu- 
lation Council  sponsored  an  international 
conference  in  Jakarta,  Indonesia.  According 
to  Reuters,  the  conference  supported  "safe, 
modem  abortion  techniques  "  as  a  means  of 
population  control. 

In  November  1981,  IPP  asked  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  to  become  one  of  the 
group's  108  member  nations.  IPP's  March 
1983  conference  praised  the  country's 
family  planning  policies. 

According  to  National  Review,  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic's  population-control  program 
includes  "coerced  abortion  and  even  infanti- 
cide." 

When  Poland,  crippled  by  communist  re- 
pression and  a  resultant  sputtering  econo- 
my, failed  to  meet  interest  and  principle 
payments  on  its  staggering  $23  billion  for- 
eign debt,  our  government  stepped  in, 
paying  American  banks  what  Poland  owed 
them.  How  ironic  that  communist  Poland 
receives  better  treatment  than  thousands  of 
small  American  businesses,  forced  into 
bankruptcy  by  staggering  high  interest 
rates. 

Mexico,  an  uneasy  ally  at  best  which  rou- 
tinely attacks  "Yankee  imperialists,"  owes 
foreign  banks  a  whopping  $80  billion.  And 
when  Mexico's  economy,  hobbled  by  social- 
ist planning  and  accompanying  layers  of 
corruption,  looked  like  it  was  about  to  go 
belly-up.  our  government  moved  swiftly  to 
protect  the  interests  of  Americsin  banks  at 
the  taxpayers'  expense. 

Currently.  Western  banks  hold  more  than 
$500  billion  worth  of  foreign  debt.  Secretary 
of  State  George  Shultz  and  other  Cabinet 
officials  are  urging  President  Reagan  to 
contribute  another  $8.5  billion  to  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  which  can  be  used 
to  further  bail-out  the  dying  economies  of 
the  Third  World  and  Eastern  Bloc.  (Hunga- 
ry and  Yugoslavia  are  already  members  of 
the  IMF.  Poland  is  applying  for  member- 
ship.) 

Warsaw  Pact  nations  now  owe  the  West 
over  $80  billion,  up  from  $7.9  billion  in  1973. 
Threats  to  default  on  this  debt  can  under- 
mine American  foreign  policy.  American 
bankers  have  traditionally  supported  politi- 
cians who  reject  challenging  Soviet  imperi- 
alism. 

David  Rockefeller,  the  former  chairman 
of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and  the  driv- 
ing force  behind  the  internationalist  Trilat- 
eral Commission,  sums  it  up  this  way:  "Just 
because  a  country  is  technically  called  com-  . 

munist  doesn't  mean  that  a  capitalist  insti-^-™*)'^  '^  Clear 
tution  such  as  the  Chase  Bank  can't  deal  United  States 
with  them  on  a  mutually  beneficial  basis, 
and  indeed,  we  do  deal  with  most  of  the  so- 
called  communist  countries  of  the  world  on 
a  basis  that  has  worked  out  very  well.  I 
think,  for  both  of  us." 

Rockefeller  has  nothing  to  worry  about, 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that,  no  matter 
how  bad  the  loan,  the  U.S.  Government  will 
bail-out  the  bank. 

Awash  in  foreign  money,  communist  gov- 
ernments are  free  to  commit  a  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  their  national  products  to 
the  greatest  military  build-up  ever  wit- 
nessed on  the  European  continent.  In  re- 
sponse, the  United  States  is  forced  to  in- 
crease defense  spending.  As  a  result,  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  foot  the  bill  for  both  sides  of 
the  arms  race. 
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As  important  it  is  to  defund  the  left  at 
home,  it  is  equally  crucial  to  cut  it  off 
abroad.* 


DO  NOT  GIVE  SYRIA— AND  THE 
SOVIETS— A  VETO  ON  THE  F-16 
SALE 


HON.  CONNIE  MACK 


OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  MACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
events  in  the  Middle  East  have  demon- 
strated conclusively  that  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  continuing  dismember- 
ment of  Lebanon  lies  with  the  Syrians, 
and  their  Soviet  backers.  If  Lebanon  is 
not  now  reconstituted  as  one  nation, 
free  from  foreign  occupation  troops,  it 
will  be  the  fault  entirely  of  those  two 
parties. 

Now  that  Israel  has  publicly  agreed 
to  a  withdrawal  of  its  forces  from  Leb- 
anon, our  State  Department  should 
admit  the  obvious:  There  can  be  no 
further  justification,  if  there  ever  was 
one,  for  delaying  the  sale  of  an  addi- 
tional 75  F-16  aircraft  to  Israel.  If  the 
Syrians  refuse  to  leave  Lebanon, 
thereby  upsetting  the  withdrawal  of 
forces  agreement  to  which  Israel  has 
agreed,  it  would  be  a  tortured  twist  of 
logic  for  the  State  Department  to 
maintain  the  F-16  embargo  on  the 
grounds  that  "Israel  won't  pull  out  of 
Lebanon." 

In  fact,  that  type  of  reasoning  would 
give  the  Syrians/Soviets  a  de  facto 
veto  over  the  F-16  sale.  They  could 
refuse  to  remove  their  forces  from 
Lebanon,  thereby  forcing  Israel  to 
keep  its  troops  there  also,  and  watch 
with  satisfaction  as  our  State  Depart- 
ment maintains  the  F-16  embargo  as  a 
result. 

It  is  increasingly  clear  to  me  that 
our  Government  should  immediately 
announce  that  the  F-16  transfer  is 
going  to  occur  without  further  delay, 
no  matter  what  the  Syrians  and  Sovi- 
ets decide  to  do.  We  must  not  give 
them  an  incentive  to  sabotage  the 
withdrawal  agreement,  and  we  should 
to  the  world  that  the 
will  regard  Syria  and 
the  Soviet  Union  as  solely  responsible 
if  the  current  opportunity  to  restore 
the  territorial  sovereignty  of  Lebanon 
is  lost. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert  a 

column  from  today's  New  York  Times 

by  William  Safire  that  represents  a 

cogent  analysis  of  the  situation: 

Moscow's  Mideast  Bid 

(By  William  Safire) 

Washington.  May  11— Mustering  the 
troops  of  its  defeated  client.  Syria,  and  the 
remmants  of  P.L,0.  forces  driven  from 
Beirut,  the  Soviet  Union  is  how  making  a 
determined  and  dangerous  bid  to  force  its 
way  into  the  politics  of  the  Middle  East. 
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The  American  Secretary  of  State,  driven 
by  an  understandable  desire  to  make  his 
Lebanese-Israeli  agreement  stick,  appears  to 
be  in  danger  of  stcquiescing  to  the  Soviet 
power  play.  That  would  be  the  worst  blun- 
der since  our  misbegotten  policy  was  an- 
nounced. 

To  bring  the  Russians  in  now— first  by  ap- 
pealing to  them  as  Secretary  Shultz  did 
from  Paris  yesterday,  then  by  acceding  to 
Moscow's  desire  for  a  gang-up-on-Israel 
Geneva  conference— would  snatch  an  Amer- 
ican defeat  from  the  jaws  of  Israeli  victory. 
The  decade-long  invasion  and  takeover  of 
Lebanon  by  its  surrogates,  Syria  and  the 
P.L.O.,  was  successfully  stopped  by  Israel. 
Now  the  Israelis,  having  freed  the  Lebanese 
from  oppression  and  themselves  from  ter- 
rorism based  in  Lebanon,  have  agreed  to 
withdraw.  The  world  awaits  an  expression 
of  willingness  from  the  Soviet  clients  to  do 
the  same. 

Why  should  they?  What  Incentive  do  the 
Syrians  and  P.L.O  have  for  ending  what  is 
left  of  their  occupation  of  Lebanon?  When 
those  questions  were  put  to  George  Shultz 
last  PYiday  by  Israel's  opposition  leaders, 
the  envoy  Philip  Habib  blurted  out  the 
American  view  of  the  truth:  "Because  you 
are  25  kilometers  from  the  outskirts  of  Da- 
mascus." The  main  peacemaking  pressure 
we  are  bringing  to  bear  is  the  threat  of  fur- 
ther Israeli  action. 

The  Soviet  strategy  is  obvious.  First,  they 
will  try  to  scare  the  Lebanese  Parliament 
out  of  ratifying  the  agreement  with  Israel 
by  threatening  a  new  outbreak  of  fighting. 
That  explains  the  steady  buildup  of  Soviet 
missiles  manned  by  Soviet  troops  in  Syria, 
the  quiet  new  invasion  of  Lebanon  by  thou- 
sands of  Syrians  and  returning  P.L.O.,  and 
the  ostentatious  removal  of  women  and  chil- 
dren from  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Beirut  for 
a  "summer  vacation." 

Next,  if  that  war  of  nerves  does  not  force 
the  Lebanese  to  acknowledge  the  partition 
of  their  country,  the  Russians  may  escalate 
to  provocative  incidents,  using  more  Druse 
forces  to  harass  Americans  and  Syrian- 
P.L.O.  units  to  ambush  Israelis. 

After  that,  we  can  expect  talk  of  Syria 
launching  a  Yom  Kippur-style  war:  briefly 
bloodying  the  Israelis  in  Lebanon,  quickly 
vindicating  Soviet  weaponry  and  restoring 
Syrian-P.L.O.  macho,  following  that  with  a 
hot-line  demand  by  Mr.  Andropov  to  Mr. 
Reagan  to  call  off  the  Israeli  counterattack 
lest  the  loss  of  Soviet  life  trigger  massive 
intervention.  (In  that  case,  the  Israelis— 
who  have  been  drawing  down  troops  in  Leb- 
anon during  the  recent  Syrian  buildup- 
would  probably  not  accept  the  Lebanese 
battleground  preferred  by  Syria  and  would 
move  immediately  on  Damascus.) 

The  pur{x>se  of  this  high-risk  provocation 
is  plainly  to  entrap  Mr.  Shultz  into  "saving" 
his  negotiation  by  turning  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  It's  his  baby;  it  is  all  he  has  to  show 
for  nine  months'  effort;  what  could  be 
wrong  with  asking  the  Russians  for  a  little 
help? 

Everything.  For  years.  State  Department 
and  National  Security  Council  Arabists 
(who  were  so  sure  that  the  Sept.  1  proposal 
would  bring  King  Hussein  to  the  negotiat- 
ing table)  have  been  salivating  at  the  pros- 
pect of  a  grand  "comprehensive"  summit 
meeting  with  Israel  isolated,  at  which  the 
superpowers  would  hand  over  the  West 
Bank  to  a  P.L.O.  front.  The  stage  would  be 
set  for  terrible  U.S.-Israeli  strains;  if  the 
U.S.  did  not  accede  in  the  total  betrayal  of 
its  ally,  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  re-en- 
sconced in  the  Middle  East  as  the  champion 
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of  the  Arab  cause.  No-win  for  us,  no-lose  for 
Moscow  and  the  most  radical  Arabs. 
How  do  we  counter  this  Soviet  strategy? 

1.  Drop  the  note  of  desperation  in  our 
Lebanese  negotiation;  partition  will  end 
when  Arabs  want  it  to  end.  Put  the  diplo- 
matic focus  on  the  Arab  League,  under 
whose  auspices  Syria  took  over  Lebanon  in 
the  first  place.  Cannot  a  member,  Lebanon, 
be  granted  a  request  to  be  de-protected?  Let 
Arabs  lean  on  Arabs. 

2.  Make  a  display  of  military  and  econom- 
ic support  for  Israel  and  Egypt,  reminding 
Mr.  Mubarak  of  his  obligation  to  live  up  to 
his  peace  treaty  by  returning  his  Ambassa- 
dor to  Jerusalem,  especially  after  Israel's 
willingness  to  sign  Secretary  Shultz's  deal. 
Make  it  possible  for  Israelis  to  use  our  aid 
money  to  establish  their  own  defense  indus- 
try. 

3.  Point  out  to  Moscow  now.  publicly,  that 
the  U.S.  would  not  cut  and  run  if  a  Syrian 
attack  on  Israel  led  to  a  threat  of  a  Soviet 
attack  on  Israel.  Our  previous  unconcern  at 
the  Syrian  missile  buildup,  and  our  foolish 
chastisement  of  Israel  on  F-16's,  could  lead 
to  tragic  miscalculation.  Now  is  the  time  to 
be  unambiguous  and  very  tough;  a  loss  of 
Soviet  lives  as  a  result  of  a  Syrian  attack  on 
Israel  would  not  be  tolerated  as  an  excuse 
for  escalation.* 
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ly  president  of  both  the  California 
Police  Chiefs'  Association  and  the 
California  Police  Officers  Association. 
In  1985  he  is  scheduled  to  become 
president  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police.  He  also  has 
taught  in  many  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  has  been  a  member  of  the  San 
Mateo  County  Human  Relations  Com- 
mission. 

Chief  Norton  is  an  excellent  role 
model  for  law  enforcement  officers. 
He  has  done  his  duties  as  police  chief 
tirelessly  and  well.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  the  people  in  my  district 
and,  particularly,  by  the  people  of 
Foster  City,  But  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia could  not  have  done  better  in  ac- 
quiring a  new  top  police  chief.* 


JOHN  J.  NORTON- 
OUTSTANDING  PUBLIC  SERVANT 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize a  very  fine  public  servant  in  my 
district  who  is  preparing  to  leave  his 
position  as  police  chief  of  Foster  City, 
Calif.,  to  take  on  the  prestigious  job  of 
the  State's  top  police  chief. 

John  J.  Norton  came  to  newly  incor- 
porated Foster  City  12  years  ago  to  in- 
herit the  dual  roles  of  police  and  fire 
chief  in  what  was  then  a  public  safety 
department.  He  immediately  set  forth 
to  establish  himself  as  one  of  the  most 
progressive  police  chiefs  in  the  State 
by  undertaking  a  major  reorganiza- 
tional  development  program  to  profes- 
sionalize and  humanize  his  depart- 
ments. The  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments were  separated,  enabling  per- 
sonnel to  keep  one  identity  and  to 
progress  rapidly  in  skill  and  technical 
luiowledge  of  their  perspective  fields. 

In  the  dozen  years  he  has  been 
Foster  City's  police  chief,  morale,  sta- 
bility and  professional  proficiency 
have  been  the  rule  of  his  department. 
The  rate  of  burgularies  in  his  city 
dropped  substantially.  Some  of  the  de- 
partment initiated  narcotic  seizures  in 
California  are  on  record  as  the  largest 
in  the  State.  And  eight  of  the  depart- 
ment's police  officers  have  moved  on 
to  take  the  rank  of  police  chief  in 
other  cities. 

In  addition  to  the  outstanding  per- 
formance by  Chief  Norton  in  Foster 
City,  he  has  taken  on  responsibilities 
outside  the  department.  He  is  current- 


TRIBUTE  TO  MICHAEL  DAVID 
WILLIAMS 


HON.  W.  HENSON  MOORE 

OF  LOUISIANA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Baton  Rouge  Sertoma  Club,  which  is  a 
fine  civic  organization  located  in  my 
hometown  of  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  con- 
ducts an  annual  Freedom  Awards  ban- 
quet. It  was  held  this  year  on  Febru- 
ary 25,  1983. 

As  part  of  that  celebration,  the  club 
sends  a  topic  to  all  of  the  local  schools 
in  Baton  Rouge  to  get  students  to 
write  essays.  The  topic  this  year  was 
"What  Freedom  Means  To  Me."  The 
teachers  in  the  schools  make  selec- 
tions and  send  their  choices  of  the 
best  essays  to  the  Sertoma  Club 
which,  in  turn,  selects  a  final  winner. 
The  winner  of  the  1983  Freedom 
Awards  essay  contest  is  Mr.  Michael 
David  Williams. 

Michael  is  13  years  old.  He  is  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Broadmoor  Middle  School 
in  Baton  Rouge.  His  hobbies  are  fish- 
ing, and  hunting,  and  some  day  he 
would  like  to  be  an  airline  pilot.  I  have 
met  Mr.  Williams  and  have  found  him 
to  be  a  very  outstanding  young  man. 
His  essay  is  most  enlightening  and 
well  worth  being  reprinted  at  this 
point  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
What  Freedom  Means  to  Me 

Freedom  is  intangible— it  cannot  be 
touched,  seen  or  given  away.  Freedom  must 
be  earned.  It  cannot  be  bought;  it  cannot  be 
sold.  A  person  who  has  freedom  knows  he 
has  it;  and  he  is  the  luckiest  person  alive. 

People  of  some  nations  strive  for  freedom 
all  their  lives,  but  they  never  get  it.  The 
struggle  continues  for  generations  and  even 
centuries.  In  some  enlightened  countries 
there  are  less  restrictions  on  freedom  and 
these  are  the  lucky  ones. 

No  one  is  totally  free.  Because  of  its 
nature,  freedom  must  be  limited.  It  must 
not  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others. 
Therefore,  we  must  realize  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  total  freedom. 
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Two  major  political  beliefs  dominate  the 
world  today.  The  United  States  of  America 
stands  for  individual  freedom.  Under  this 
system  a  citizen  is  free  within  minor  re- 
straints. His  horizon  is  full  of  opportunity. 
He  is  assured  of  a  bill  of  rights  which  came 
from  the  Magna  Carta  of  England,  and  this 
assures  him  of  no  persecution  for  his  reli- 
gious beliefs  and  protects  him  from  being 
imprisoned  because  of  religious  beliefs.  The 
American  citizen  must,  of  course,  live  within 
the  body  of  the  law  which  was  handed  down 
to  him  by  his  forefathers.  We  call  this  law 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  communist  world  guarantees  its  citi- 
zens nothing.  They  call  themselves  com- 
rade, yet  only  the  elite  and  powerful  can 
call  themselves  free  and  only  as  long  as  they 
are  in  power.  The  ordinary  citizen  in  the 
communist  world  never  linows  when  his 
door  will  be  knocked  down  and  he  is  dragged 
to  prison.  His  freedom  is  a  dream  which  will 
never  be  real.  Freedom  can  never  come  in 
his  lifetime  or  the  lifetime  of  his  children. 
He  merely  exists  from  one  day  to  the  next 
with  no  hope  for  change. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  western  world  must  never  lose 
their  freedom.  Once  lost  it  may  never  be  re- 
gained. In  the  United  States  the  dream  of 
freedom  is  real  as  "One  Nation  Under  God" 
we  have  liberty  and  justice  for  alLs 
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HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OP  THE  DISTRICT  Or  COLUMBIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  13,  the  many  friends  of  Elijah 
"Baby"  Rogers  will  gather  to  honor 
and  roast  his  4  years  of  service  as  city 
administrator  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. He  will  be  leaving  public  serv- 
ice on  May  27. 

Mr.  Rogers,  a  native  of  Orlando, 
Fla.,  attended  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  in  Orlando.  Fla.,  Thereaf- 
ter, he  acquired  a  B.A.  degree  from 
South  Carolina  State  College.  Orange- 
burg, S.C.  Mr.  Rogers  has  earned  a 
master's  degree  in  social  work  and  a 
master  of  arts  degree  with  concentra- 
tion in  urban  administration,  both 
from  Howard  University. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  appointed  city  ad- 
ministrator of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  December  29,  1978.  Since  July 
1976.  Mr.  Rogers  served  as  city  manag- 
er for  the  city  of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  and 
was  responsible  for  the  supervision  of 
16  departments  and  preparation  of  the 
city's  aiuiual  budget. 

Mr.  Rogers  came  to  Berkeley  in  July 
1974  as  assistant  city  manager.  Prior 
to  coming  to  Berkeley,  Mr.  Rogers 
served  as  assistant  city  manager  for 
administration  and  assistant  to  the 
city  manager  for  general  administra- 
tion for  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va. 
Prior  to  serving  as  Richmond's  assist- 
ant to  the  city  manager  in  January 
1972,  Mr.  Rogers  was  chief  of  staff, 
city  manager's  office,  Bowie,  Md.  Mr. 
Rogers  served  with  the  National 
Urban  League  as  a  field  representative 
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and  assistant  director  of  Federal  pro- 
grams. Mr.  Rogers  has  also  served  as 
consultant  to  several  national  organi- 
zations. He  is  an  author  of  several  arti- 
cles in  the  field  of  public  administra- 
tion. 

Since  his  appointment  as  city  admin- 
istrator of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Mr.  Rogers  has  been  recognized  for  his 
outstanding  performance  in  managing 
ongoing  District  finances  and  for 
bringing  order  to  the  formerly  chaotic 
accounting  records  and  practices  on 
one  of  our  Nation's  major  cities.  In 
fiscal  1981,  for  example,  his  insistence 
upon  stringent  financial  management 
made  an  added  $68  million  available 
for  reducing  an  accumulated  $377  mil- 
lion deficit  to  $309  million.  This 
achievement  is  even  more  remarkable 
when  one  considers  the  difficult  con- 
trol systems  and  to  constant  vigilance 
in  the  fiscal  arena  has  produced  im- 
pressive benefits  for  District  of  Colum- 
bia citizens  and  taxpayers  alike. 

Mr.  Rogers  is  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national City  Management  Association 
and  recently  served  as  chairperson  of 
the  Alameda  City-County  Manage- 
ment Association.  He  was  the  recipient 
of  the  1979  Distinguished  Alumnus 
Award  at  South  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege. Orangeburg.  S.C.  He  also  re- 
ceived the  1981  Community  Services 
Award  from  Howard  University  School 
of  Social  Work.  He  served  as  chairper- 
son of  the  International  City  Manage- 
ment Association's  Minority  Executive 
Placement  Board  of  1974-79.  and  is 
vice  chairman  of  the  Metropolitan 
Washington  Council  of  Governments. 
Mr.  Rogers  also  serves  on  the  Board  of 
Public  Executive  Institutes.  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  citizens  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia have  been  served  well  by  Mr. 
Rogers.  He  will  continue,  however,  to 
advise  the  Mayor.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
period  of  criticism  of  public  servants, 
Mr.  Rogers  is  another  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  a  committed  and  competent 
government  employee.  He  will  surely 
be  missed.* 


NATIONAL  NURSING  HOME 
WEEK 


HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
memories  are  made  to  be  shared  is  the 
theme  of  National  Nursing  Home 
Week.  May  8-14,  1983.  And  each  of  us 
has  a  special  memory  of  a  loved  one 
who  offered  a  kind  word  in  time  of 
need.  As  a  nation  we  rarely  take  the 
time  to  say  thank  you  to  our  elderly 
for  their  wisdom  and  guidance,  or  to 
those  who  devote  their  careers  to 
caring  for  these  citizens. 

Approximately    1.3    million    people 
live  in  nursing  homes  nationwide.  In 
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the  Third  District  of  Wisconsin  alone, 
there  are  86  homes  for  the  aging  serv- 
ing some  7,298  elderly  persons.  In  the 
past  decade  the  nursing  home  popula- 
tion has  grown  disproportionately  in 
Wisconsin,  which  now  ranks  second  in 
the  Nation  for  nursing  home  use. 

This  growth  in  nursing  home  use 
has  caused  a  substantial  increase  in 
spending  for  long-term  care.  From 
1981  to  1983  total  nursing  home  spend- 
ing increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  11.9 
percent  from  $24  billion  to  $30  billion. 
By  1985  that  number  is  expected  to 
grow  to  $39  billion  and  by  1990  to  $67 
billion. 

Anticipating  that  expansion,  my 
home  State  has  pioneered  a  program 
to  supplement  current  long-term  care 
services.  The  community  options  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  target  those  indi- 
viduals considering  nursing  home  care 
who,  with  a  minimum  level  of  reliable 
assistance,  may  choose  to  remain  in 
the  community. 

This  exciting  initiative  will  insure 
that  elderly  citizens  who  need  certain 
limited  services  can  stay  in  the  com- 
munity and  prevent  further  financial 
constraints  on  current  nursing  homes. 
Under  the  program,  persons  planning 
to  enter  a  nursing  home  are  first  pro- 
vided with  a  thorough  review  of  their 
needs  and  capabilities  to  determine 
whether  assistance  at  home  could  be 
more  beneficial. 

This  assessment  is  performed  by  a 
board  of  professional  persons.  The 
needs  of  the  individual  are  analyzed  in 
terms  of  the  services  and  living  ar- 
rangements available  in  the  communi- 
ty. All  cost  considerations  are  also 
taken  into  account.  The  elderly  person 
then  chooses  from  the  available  op- 
tions, and  a  comprehensive  service 
plan  is  developed.  The  total  amount  of 
funding  provided  to  each  county  is 
roughly  enough  to  assist  1  out  of  10 
persons  referred  for  nursing  home 
placement  to  receive  care  in  their  local 
community. 

Wisconsin's  experience  with  the 
community  options  program  has  dem- 
onstrated that  savings  can  be  achieved 
by  a  reduction  in  the  time  elderly 
spend  in  hospitals  as  well  as  nursing 
homes,  and  through  better  mainte- 
nance care  in  the  community.  In  addi- 
tion, the  program  has  pulled  local 
communities  together  in  exploring  al- 
ternatives available  for  caring  for 
their  elderly  neighbors. 

We  should  take  this  opportunity  to 
show  our  appreciation  to  those  who 
have  devoted  their  lives  to  caring  for 
the  elderly,  both  in  nursing  homes  and 
through  community-based  services. 
We  must  also  take  this  week  to  thank 
those  older  persons  who  have  touched 
our  lives  and  shared  with  us  the  gift  of 
their  knowledge  and  experience.* 
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SCOWCROFT  COMMISSION 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  get- 
ting hard  to  tell  the  good  guys  from 
the  bad  guys  in  arms  control  these 
days. 

For  example,  the  Catholic  bishops 
have  taken  a  position  that  moves  them 
to  the  far  right.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  bishops'  support  of  the  freeze- 
that  is  a  liberal  position  and  the 
aspect  of  the  bishops'  report  that  got 
the  most  press  attention.  But  the  bish- 
ops also  came  out  against  aiming  mis- 
siles at  civilian  populations.  Their  po- 
sition is  understandable:  they  felt  it 
immoral  deliberately  to  target  irmo- 
cent  civilians.  If  nuclear  weapons  are 
needed  for  deterrence,  they  should  be 
targeted  against  nuclear  weapons,  the 
bishops  argued. 

The  trouble  is  that  liberals  in  the  de- 
fense business  believe  that  targeting 
the  other  side's  nuclear  weapons 
makes  war  more  likely  because  the 
side  that  fires  first  has  an  advantsige, 
which  simply  tempts  decisionmakers 
to  resort  to  nuclear  weapons  in  a  crisis. 

Furthermore,  this  policy  opens  the 
budgetary  floodgates  and  puts  the 
arms  race  in  high  gear.  If  each  side 
targets  civilians,  each  side  knows  that 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  will  bring 
total  destruction— and  only  about  400 
warheads  are  required  to  bring  about 
Armageddon.  If  we  start  targeting  nu- 
clear weapons,  nuclear  war  can  begin 
to  look  winnable.  But  to  accomplish 
this  requires  many  thousands  of  war- 
heads and  vast  sums. 

In  other  words,  the  bishops  come  at 
the  issue  from  a  different  perspective 
but  end  up  alined  with  the  school  that 
advocates  a  "warfighting"  posture 
rather  than  the  school  that  advocates 
"assured  destruction." 

Another  alliance  of  strange  bedfel- 
lows is  taking  place  over  the  Scowcroft 
Commission  recommendations  on  de- 
ploying the  MX  missile.  Up  to  now, 
the  MX  has  been  a  weapon  all  liberals 
could  love  to  hate. 

The  Soviets  already  have  first  strike 
weapons— the  SSI 8  and  SSI 9— which 
threaten  our  ICBM  force.  The  MX  is 
also  a  first-strike  weapon— if  we  have 
enough  of  them,  we  threaten  to  wipe 
out  the  Soviet  Union's  entire  ICBM 
force.  The  result  of  building  the  MX  is 
an  arms  controller's  nightmare:  two 
sides  with  weapons  that  are  simulta- 
neously vulnerable  and  capable  of  a 
first  strike.  Nothing  could  be  more 
dangerous  in  a  crisis. 

Along  comes  the  Scowcroft  Commis- 
sion, which  says  we  need  to  move  away 
from  these  vulnerable  first  strike 
weapons.  The  reason  for  shifting  away 
from  the  MX  and  the  Soviet  SS18  and 
SS19  is  to  reduce  the  incentive  for 
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either  side  to  move  first  in  a  crisis.  If  a 
crisis  is  building— for  example,  some- 
thing like  the  1962  Cuban  missile 
crisis— and  both  sides  have  vulnerable 
first  strike  weapons,  there  is  a  danger- 
ous temptation  to  go  first— the  side 
that  shoots  first  wipes  out  the  other's 
land-based  forces.  This  is  most  danger- 
ous if  a  crisis  builds  to  the  point  where 
leaders  on  both  sides  believe  war  is  in- 
evitable. 

One  way  to  deal  with  this  danger  is 
to  make  sure  no  crisis  reaches  that 
point.  But  crises  are  hard  to  control. 
And  there  are  enough  differences  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  can  be  sure 
crises  will  crop  up  now  and  then. 

A  more  practical  way  to  deal  with 
this  danger  is  to  arrange  weapons  so 
that  neither  side  gets  an  advantage 
from  firing  first.  Here  is  where  the 
Scowcroft  Commission  comes  in.  It 
recommends  that  both  superpowers 
move  toward  single  warhead  missiles 
and  agree  to  limit  the  number  of  war- 
heads on  each  side. 

Why  will  this  work?  Because  if  both 
sides  have  single  warhead  missiles,  it 
will  take  one  missile  to  get  one  missile. 
To  be  sure  of  getting  the  one  missile 
actually  requires  two  warheads  be- 
cause of  limitations  on  accuracy.  If 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  single  warhead  missiles 
and  both  are  limited  to  the  same 
number  of  warheads,  it  would  make  no 
sense  to  attack  the  other's  missile 
force.  The  attacking  force  would  have 
to  give  up  two  missiles  to  destroy  only 
one  on  the  other  side. 
*  Enducing  the  Soviets  to  agree  to  this 
is  tricky.  They  already  have  a  first 
strike  force.  Unless  we  can  get  them  to 
agree  to  limit  their  warheads,  they 
would  be  able  to  overwhelm  our  ICBM 
force.  Even  if  our  ICBM's  were  made 
mobile,  they  would  not  be  invulnera- 
ble. Given  enough  warheads,  the  Sovi- 
ets could  barrage  the  areas  where  the 
small  mobile  missiles  are  located  and 
destroy  them  all. 

To  gain  stability,  it  is  not  enough  for 
the  United  States  to  go  to  single  war- 
heads, the  Soviets  must  agree  to  a  rea- 
sonably low  warhead  limitation. 

Here  is  where  the  MX  comes  in.  A 
limited  number  of  MX's— the  Commis- 
sion recommends  100— could  not  carry 
out  a  first  strike  on  Soviet  forces.  Ten 
warheads  per  missile  totals  1,000  war- 
heads on  100  MX's,  which  threaten 
500  targets  with  two-on-one  targeting. 
The  Soviets  have  about  1,400  land- 
based  missiles,  including  about  650 
multiwarhead  SS18's  and  SSlO's.  But 
100  MX's  would  threaten  a  good  por- 
tion of  their  forces  and  force  them  to 
consider  that  someday  their  land- 
based  missiles  could  be  just  as  vulnera- 
ble as  ours. 

A  core  question  is  whether  you  can 
get  the  Soviets  to  negotiate  without 
dangling  the  MX  over  their  heads.  Ob- 
viously, this  question  can  only  be  an- 
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swered  definitively  in  Moscow.  But  the 
history  of  our  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets  through  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations  shows 
they  really  do  want  to  hold  onto  these 
giant  missiles.  Both  the  Ford  and 
Carter  administrations  offered  very  at- 
tractive negotiating  carrots  to  get  the 
Soviets  to  give  them  up,  but  with  no 
success.  It  is  those  whoppers  that  dis- 
tinguish the  Soviets  from  us  and  give 
them  the  self-assurance  that  they 
really  are  a  superpower.  I,  therefore, 
tend  to  believe  we  need  the  MX— not 
to  give  the  United  States  the  capabil- 
ity to  wipe  out  the  Soviet  ICBM  force, 
but  to  turn  on  a  light  bulb  in  the 
Kremlin's  brain  and  make  it  realize 
that  it  is  in  Moscow's  interest  as  well 
as  ours  to  shift  to  single-warhead  mis- 
siles and  to  agree  to  a  limit  on  war- 
heads. 

The  goal  of  all  this  is  to  prevent  nu- 
clear weapons  from  being  used  in  the 
first  place.  The  best  way  to  achieve 
that  goal  is  to  create  a  situation  in 
which  neither  side  has  an  incentive  to 
use  nuclear  weapons.  That  is  precisely 
what  the  Scowcroft  approach  does. 

The  MX  has  come  to  be  something 
of  a  symbol  of  dangerous  nuclear  mili- 
tary spending.  But  there  is  nothing  in- 
herently good  or  evil  in  the  missile 
itself.  If  the  missile  ends  up  being  de- 
ployed in  a  vulnerable  way  and  in  suf- 
ficient numbers  to  threaten  a  first 
strike  on  the  Soviet  Union,  it  will  be 
evil.  But  if  it  ends  up  being  used  as  a 
lever  to  move  the  Soviets  away  from 
giant  silo  killers,  it  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  making  a  real  contribution  to 
the  advancement  of  arms  control. 

The  MX  is  one  part— the  most  con- 
troversial part— of  the  Scowcroft  Com- 
mission recommendations.  The  Com- 
mission proposals  form  a  package:  The 
MX:  the  shift  to  the  small,  single-war- 
head missile:  and  the  new  direction  in 
arms  control.  If  the  package  is  not  ac- 
cepted as  a  whole,  the  compromise 
that  the  Scowcroft  Commission  fitted 
together  collapses. 

There  are  three  core  reasons  that 
liberals  should  support  the  package. 

First,  the  Commission  recommends  a 
new  direction  in  arms  control  negotia- 
tions, emphasizing  warhead  counts 
rather  than  launcher  counts,  among 
other  things.  These  may  seem  like 
technical  changes,  but  they  are  impor- 
tant points  liberals  have  been  advocat- 
ing. For  President  Reagan  to  agree  to 
them  is  a  major  advancement. 

Second,  the  Conunission  recom- 
mends the  shift  toward  the  small, 
single-warhead  missile.  That  is  some- 
thing liberals  have  also  sought.  It  is 
part  of  the  Scowcroft  package.  If  we 
reject  the  MX,  we  can  expect  the 
other  side  to  reject  the  small,  single 
warhead  concept— and  then  we  have 
gotten  nowhere. 

Third,  the  Scowcroft  recommenda- 
tions form  a  compromise  designed  to 
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move  our  arms  control  strategy  off 
dead  center.  This  is  an  instance  when 
compromise  for  the  sake  of  compro- 
mise is  crucial.  We  are  going  nowhere 
in  arms  control  these  days  because  we 
have  become  bogged  down  in  excessive 
partisanship.  President  Ford  negotiat- 
ed the  Vladivostok  accords;  the  incom- 
ing Carter  administration  rejected 
them.  Carter  negotiated  SALT  II;  the 
incoming  Republicans  junked  that. 
The  atmosphere  the  last  2  years  has 
been  so  bad  that  Democrats  wrote  off 
START  before  it  started.  We  are  not 
advancing;  we  are  going  backward.  We 
need  to  break  this  logjam.  The  Scow- 
croft  recommendations  give  us  the  op- 
portunity to  do  that  by  accepting  a 
compromise  that  has  something  for 
everybody  but  not  everything  that  any 
one  group  wants.  The  alternative  is 
not  "something  better";  the  alterna- 
tive is  sinking  deeper  in  the  quicksand 
in  which  we  have  been  mired  for  some 
years.* 


TRUMAN  CENTENNIAL  YEAR 
•  CELEBRATION 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

OF  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day afternoon,  I  had  the  privilege  to 
participate  in  the  kickoff  of  the 
Tnunan  Centennial  Year  celebration. 
This  event  took  place  in  the  Capitol 
and  was  attended  by  dignitaries  in- 
cluding Hon.  Clark  Clifford.  Hon. 
Averell  Harriman,  Hon.  John  W. 
Snyder,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  Truman 
Daniel. 

Because  of  the  significance  of  this 
event,  I  was  compelled  to  miss  two 
votes  on  the  Emergency  Housing  As- 
sistance Act.  I  did.  however,  vote  on 
other  provisions  of  the  bill  and  on 
final  passage.* 
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I  would  like  to  insert  a  report  of  that 
press  conferenc*  in  the  Record  now, 
and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to 
delete  funding  for  binary  chemical 
weapons. 

Binary  chemical  weapons  would  be  an  un- 
necessary and  dangerous  addition  to  the 
U.S.  arsenal,  eight  Congressmen  said 
Wednesday  in  introducing  a  bill  to  block 
production  of  the  arms  sought  by  President 
Reagan. 

The  Congressmen  said  the  weapons  could 
spur  the  arms  race,  create  friction  with  Eu- 
ropean allies,  siphon  money  from  deserving 
military  projects,  intrude  on  arms  controls 
efforts  and  hurt  U.S.  standing  in  the  world 
community. 

"It  (production)  would  enhance  an  al- 
ready bellicose  image  that  we  have."  said 
Rep.  David  Bonior.  O-Mich.,  one  of  the 
measure's  sponsors. 

The  bill  would  block  production  of  new 
binary  weapons  but  would  allow  spending 
on  defensive  equipment  and  on  research  of 
chemical  weapons. 

Binary  chemical  weapons  mix  two  non- 
lethal  agents  to  form  a  deadly  combination. 
Reagan  has  requested  $157  million  for  pro- 
duction of  new  chemical  weapons  this  year. 

International  treaties  allow  development 
of  chemical  weapons  but  prohibit  their  use. 

"It  would  be  perceived  we  would  be  legiti- 
mizing all  bio-chemical  weapons,"  said  Rep. 
James  Leach.  R-Iowa.  "If  we  go  forward,  we 
would  be  sanctioning  one  of  the  cruelest 
forms  of  warfare  the  world  has  known." 

There  has  been  a  14-year  U.S.  moratorium 
on  production  of  the  weapons  and  last  Con- 
gress defeated  a  suggestion  to  produce 
them. 

"I  believe  we  are  going  to  be  as  successful 
this  year,"  Bonior  said. 

"The  United  States  already  has  tremen- 
dous quantities  of  weapons  on  hand,"  said 
Rep.  Bill  Green,  R-N.Y. 

"This  (production)  is  not  only  unneces- 
sary but  an  extremely  dangerous  area  for 
this  country  to  leap  into,"  said  Rep.  Bob 
Kastenmeier,  D-Wis. 

In  addition  to  Bonior.  Kastenmeier, 
Green,  and  Leach,  the  other  sponsors  are: 
Clement  Zablocki.  D-Wis..  Sam  Gejdenson, 
D-Conn..  Less  AuCoin.  D-Ore..  and  Prank 
McCloskey,  D-Ind.« 


DEFENSE  AUTHORIZATION  BILL 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1^84 
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HON.  DAVID  E.  BONIOR 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  will  soon  be  considering 
the  Defense  authorization  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  Given  the  status  of 
our  current  budget  deficit,  we  must  all 
face  the  burden  of  identifying  pro- 
grams that  can  responsibly  be  delayed 
or  abandoned. 

One  such  program  is  the  administra- 
tion's request  of  $157  million  for  the 
prcxluction  of  binary  chemical  weap- 
ons. On  March  23  of  this  year,  a  bipar- 
tisan coalition  from  the  House  an- 
nounced our  continued  opposition  to 
funding  for  this  type  of  weapon. 


HONORING  THE  KENTLAND 
VOLUNTEER  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 
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the  third  piece  of  firefighting  equip- 
ment purchased  by  this  volunteer 
company  in  the  past  2  years. 

Not  only  is  this  a  fine  example  of 
how  men  and  women,  working  togeth- 
er for  a  community  effort,  can  achieve 
their  goals,  but  it  is  also  illustrative  of 
how  the  private  sector  can  step  in  and 
pick  up,  at  least  to  some  extent,  when 
the  public  sector  cannot.  Prince 
Georges  County,  in  which  Kentland  is 
located,  is  restricted  in  the  amount  of 
revenues  it  can  collect  through  the 
property  tax.  Therefore,  when  high- 
cost  materiel,  such  as  fire  equipment, 
is  needed,  it  is  not  always  easily  pur- 
chasable. Certainly  the  endeavors  of 
the  Kentland  Volunteer  Fire  Depart- 
ment has  been  advantageous  to  our 
county,  and  I  want  to  commend  its 
members  here  today. 


HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an 
event  which  underscores  the  contribu- 
tions and  degree  of  importance  that 
volunteerism  has  attained  in  this 
country. 

I  am  referring  to  the  outstanding 
achievements  of  the  Kentland,  Md., 
Volunteer  Fire  Department,  which  is 
located  in  my  district.  Through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  volunteer  firefighters  at 
this  station  and  through  the  efforts  of 
their  families,  friends,  and  neighbors, 
this  organization  will  dedicate  a  1,250- 
GMP  pumper  on  May  14  at  the  FOP 
lodge  in  Upper  Marlboro.  This  will  be 
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HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  III 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus,  I  am  proud  today  to  rec- 
ognize the  efforts  of  a  distinguished 
group  of  men  who  have  dedicated 
their  time  and  resources  to  black 
youth  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

This  group.  Concerned  Black  Men, 
has  reached  back  into  their  communi- 
ty to  provide  young  people  positive 
male  role  models  and  sponsor  pro- 
grams which  promote  positive  self-de- 
velopment and  self-esteem.  Over  the 
last  9  years  their  programs  have 
touched  thousands  of  youths.  Con- 
cerned Black  Men  has  made  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  the  academic, 
cultural,  and  social  enrichment  of 
these  young  people. 

They  have  provided  numerous  aca- 
demic scholarships  to  deserving  inner- 
city  youth.  Through  contributions, 
they  have  enhanced  the  quality  of  in- 
struction in  the  music  departments  of 
several  high  schools.  They  have  made 
sound  financial  contributions  to  the 
youth  programs  of  various  religious 
and  private  organizations. 

Concerned  Black  Men  sponsored  sev- 
eral citywide  chess  tournaments.  P\ir- 
ther,  they  have  played  a  major  role  in 
financing  the  travel  of  our  nationally 
recognized  elementary  and  junior  high 
school  championship  chess  teams, 
which  have  competed  in  both  national 
and  international  tournaments. 

Additionally,  for  the  last  9  years 
Concerned  Black  Men  has  sponsored 
successful  annual  essay  contests  for 
Philadelphia's  youth  on  various  socio- 
economic topics.  The  contests  have 
been  endorsed  by  both  the  city's 
public  and  par(M:hial  schools. 
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Concerned  Black  Men  has  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  Governor,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  House  of  Representatives, 
the  mayor,  and  the  Philadelphia  City 
Council.  As  an  organization  consistent- 
ly dedicated  to  the  recognition  and 
motivation  of  black  youth.  Concerned 
Black  Men  certainly  deserves  the  rec- 
ognition of  this  distinguished  body. 

Concerned  Black  Men  is  a  significant 
and  positive  force  in  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  above 
reasons,  please  join  me  in  saluting 
Concerned  Black  Men,  Inc.* 
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FUNDING  FOR  SPORT  FISHER- 
IES RESEARCH,  MANAGEMENT, 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  PRO- 
GRAMS 


RESOLUTION-POLISH 
CONSTITUTION  DAY 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know  the  people  in  Poland  have  been 
valiant  in  their  efforts  toward  ending 
oppression  in  Poland.  The  following  is 
a  resolution  passed  by  the  American 
Polish  Community: 

Resolution— Polish  Constitution  Day, 
May  8,  1983 

1.  We  pledge  to  honor  and  respect  the 
Constitution  and  flag  of  the  United  States. 

2.  We  thank  President  Ronald  Reagan  for 
his  strict  rebuttal  to  the  Soviet  Union 
during  martial  law  in  Poland. 

3.  We  hold  the  highest  esteem  for  Po- 
land's illustrious  son— Pope  John  Paul  II. 

4.  We  acknowledge  all  the  efforts  of  Presi- 
dent Aloysius  Mazewski  and  the  Polish 
American  Congress  for  all  their  work  for 
Polonia  in  the  U.S.  and  our  brothers  and  sis- 
ters in  Poland. 

5.  We  will  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
help  Poland  regain  its  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence and  to  restore  human  rights  for 
the  people  of  that  great  nation. 

6.  We  demand  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment impose  a  full  embargo  on  all  food, 
technical  assistance,  and  credit  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

7.  We  demand  the  release  of  all  innocent 
political  prisoners  in  Poland,  and  appeal  to 
the  United  Nations  to  place  this  matter  on 
their  agenda  immediately. 

8.  We  demand  the  repeal  of  the  Yalta 
Agreement  which  in  effect  put  Poland  in 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

9.  We  will  never  forget  the  horrendous 
crime  of  the  Katyn  Forest.  Thousands  of 
Polish  military  personnel  and  intellectuals 
were  brutally  murdered  by  Russian  troops. 

Long  live  the  United  States. 
Long  live  a  free  and  independent  Poland. 
Long  live  Polonia. 
Long  live  Pope  John  Paul  II. 
Long  live  solidarity  and  Lech  Walesa. 
Richard  E.  Jablonski, 
National  President,  the  Union  of  Poles 
in  America, 

Genevieve  Sandeij, 
President,  Alliance  of  Poles  in  America, 

Felix  Hujarski, 
Director,  Polish  National  Alliance.m 


HON.  HAROLD  S.  SAWYER 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
recent  appearances  by  technical  fish- 
eries experts  and  constituent  groups 
with  coastal  fishery  interests  before 
the  Fisheries,  Wildlife  Conservation 
and  the  E^nviroment  Subcommittee  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
it  has  become  reasonably  evident  that 
vitally  needed  marine  sport  fisheries 
research,  management,  and  develop- 
ment programs  in  the  coastal  states 
are  inadequately  funded. 

The  intensified  demands  that  have 
been  placed  upon  our  limited  coastal 
fish  stocks  by  harvesters  of  all  types 
have  exceeded  the  capacity  of  certain 
fish  stocks  to  replenish  themselves  sat- 
isfactorily. At  the  same  time,  estuarine 
habitat,  critically  important  as  breed- 
ing and  nursery  grounds,  are  being 
gradually  obliterated  and  public  access 
to  productive  fishing  waters  are  being 
lost  to  coastal  development.  These 
growing  problems  must  be  rectified. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  we  are  enter- 
ing a  new  era,  when  hard  political  de- 
cisions are  being  made  concerning  who 
will  harvest  coastal  species,  in  what 
numbers,  and  by  what  means.  The 
business  of  allocating  and  conserving 
fish  stocks  requires  sound  data  on 
catch  and  participation  as  well  as  on 
the  conditions  of  fish  stocks  and  sup- 
porting habitat.  In  addition,  socioeco- 
nomic data  on  all  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my affected  by  resources  allocation  de- 
cisions must  be  obtained.  Recreational 
anglers  must  be  willing  to  accept  a  fair 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  funding 
the  research,  development,  and  data 
acquisition  programs  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  resource.  To  do  nothing  will 
result  in  the  decline  of  our  coastal  rec- 
reational fisheries. 

One  time-honored  means  of  acquir- 
ing necessary  funding  for  the  special 
needs  of  recreational  anglers  is 
through  a  user-pay  fishing  license. 
Fishing  licenses  are  required  in  every 
State,  without  exception,  to  partici- 
pate in  freshwater  recreational  fisher- 
ies. Saltwater  recreational  anglers  also 
participate  in  funding  their  State's 
fishery  conservation  programs 
through  some  form  of  license  fees, 
dedicated  exclusively  to  the  protection 
of  their  interests  in  the  marine  waters 
of  all  west  coast  States  except  Hawaii, 
and  in  all  gulf  coast  States  except  Mis- 
sissippi. While  at  the  same  time, 
marine  anglers  along  our  Nation's  east 
coast  do  not  contribute  through  licens- 
ing structures  to  the  care,  protection 
and  development  of  the  marine  re- 
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sources  upon  which  they  depend  for 
recreational  enjoyment. 

The  legislation  I  have  introduced. 
H.R.  2965,  will  provide  a  source  of 
State  funding  which  will  assume  even 
greater  importance  should  this  Con- 
gress pass  legislation  to  increase  the 
funding  available  under  the  Sport 
Fish  Restoration  Act  (Dingell- John- 
son). An  important  provision  of  that 
pending  legislation  is  the  mandate  to 
the  marine  coastal  States  to  divide  the 
new  moneys  equitably  between  salt- 
water and  freshwater  projects.  The 
marine  coastal  States  that  do  not  cur- 
rently license  the  marine  angling 
sector  will  lack  a  continung  dedicated 
source  of  revenue  with  which  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  25  percent  match- 
ing moneys  required  by  the  legislation. 

It  is  time  that  all  marine  recreation- 
al fishermen  assume  their  fair  share 
of  the  costs  of  research,  management. , 
and  development.  The  legislation  I 
have  introduced  will  require  the  coast- 
al States  to  adopt  marine  angling  li- 
cense featuring  ( 1 )  reciprocity  between 
States  governing  fishing  in  their  con- 
tiguous waters,  (2)  dedication  of  reve- 
nues exclusively  to  recreational  fish- 
ery-related expenditures,  (3)  policy 
control  and  in(lependent  boards  made 
up  of  knowledgeable  at-large  repre- 
sentatives of  angling  and  scientific  in- 
terests, and  (4)  uniform  annual  fees  of 
at  least  $5,  designed  to  generate  on  a 
continuing  basis  the  substantial 
moneys  required,  (a)  to  provide  for  de- 
velopment of  a  wide  range  of  useful 
marine  recreational  fishing  facilities, 
(b)  to  permit  socioeconomic,  biological, 
ecological,  and  environmental  research 
and  data  collection  urgently  needed 
for  effective  management  of  the  recre- 
ational fisheries,  and  (c)  to  provide  for 
minimum  related  administration  and 
enforcement  activities.* 


EARL   "FATHA  "  HINES 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  a 
sense  of  loss,  yet  appreciation,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress the  life  and  death  of  a  musical 
giant.  Earl  "Fatha"  Hines. 

Fatha  Hines  resided  in  Oakland. 
Calif.,  for  more  than  30  years;  he  was 
a  citizen  of  the  world  for  over  77  years. 
As  the  "father  of  jazz  piano,"  Fatha 
Hines  shared  his  genius  with  people 
everywhere  in  the  world,  including 
Japan,  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Cuba. 

Many  remember  Fatha  Hines  during 
the  twenties  and  thirties,  performing 
with  his  band  in  jazz  clubs,  at  con- 
certs, in  church  and  on  the  radio.  He 
inspired  musiclovers  and  musicians.  In 
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1928,  Fatha  Hines  recorded  the  "Big 
Event"  with  Louis  Armstrong,  a  re- 
cording considered  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  Jazz. 

There  are  many  who  only  know 
Fatha  Hines  in  his  recent  years.  His 
creativity  and  flexibility  were  evident 
from  his  recent  performances  at  the 
Oakland  Symphony,  and  University  of 
California,  as  well  as  at  rock  and  jazz 
clubs.  He  was  truly  "a  man  for  all  sea- 
sons." 

In  1981.  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Crafts,  an  outstanding  educational  in- 
stitution in  Oakland,  Calif.,  had  the 
wisdom  and  vision  to  confer  an  honor- 
ary doctorate  degree  on  Fatha  Hines. 
During  that  same  year  he  was  voted 
"best  jazz  keyboardist."  the  oldest  mu- 
sician to  receive  such  an  award. 

Not  only  was  Fatha  Hines  a  musical 
genius,  he  was  a  great  humanitarian. 
Many  musicians  were  inspired  and  as- 
sisted in  their  careers  by  Fatha  Hines. 
Until  his  untimely  death  on  April  22, 
1982.  he  performed  for  the  pleasure  of 
his  fans  and  the  benefit  of  his  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  composer,  a 
great  musician,  and  a  wonderful 
human  being  has  passed.  Yet.  Dr.  Earl 
"Fatha"  Hines  will  continue  to  live 
through  his  music,  his  friends  and  his 
deeds.  I  urge  you  and  my  colleagues  to 
listen  to  his  tunes  and  learn  from  this 
life  the  joy  of  giving,  of  pleasing,  of 
beauty  and  of  soul.« 


SUFFERING  FROM  AN  ORPHAN 
DISEASE 


JMI 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year,  during  consideration  of  the 
orphan  drug  bill,  we  all  became  aware 
of  the  fact  that  millions  of  Americans 
are  afflicted  by  so-called  orphan  dis- 
eases—diseases that  afflict  so  few 
people  that  the  drugs  to  treat  them 
have  not  been  developed  and  in  some 
cases  research  is  not  even  being  done 
to  discover  the  cause  or  cure. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues today  a  letter  I  received  re- 
cently from  a  constituent,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Lembeck  of  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.  Mrs. 
Lembeck's  personal  account  of  her  son 
Jamie's  orphan  disease  exemplifies  the 
battle  against  the  painful  symptoms  of 
Syringomyelia  made  so  much  more 
difficult  by  the  lack  of  communica- 
tion, information,  and  research  deal- 
ing with  this  disease. 

Last  year,  we  took  an  important  step 
with  the  passage  of  the  orphan  drug 
bill  to  encourage  the  development  of 
drugs  for  orphan  diseases.  Equally  im- 
portant now  is  the  need  to  appropriate 
adequate  funding  for  research  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  I 
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hope  the  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  respond  favor- 
ably in  this  regard.  Clearly,  it  is  not 
acceptable  for  people  to  suffer  and  die 
because  they  have  a  disease  or  condi- 
tion that  afflicts  a  relatively  small 
number  of  people. 

Mrs.  Lembeck's  letter  follows: 

I  want  to  tell  you  about  what  surely  must 
be  the  most  neglected  of  all  orphan  diseases. 
It  has  no  voluntary  organization  to  work  for 
its  victims.  It  has  no  foundation  to  accrue 
funds  and  disperse  them  for  research.  It  has 
no  communications  network  to  keep  those 
with  the  disease  informed  ...  no  public  in- 
formation program  to  tell  the  world  it  exists 
and  must  be  fought  for.  It  boasts  no  special 
centers  for  its  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
Last,  and  most  deplorable  of  all.  it  has  no 
research  whatsoever  being  done  to  seek  its 
cause  and  cure,  no  funds  to  support  such  re- 
search. Because  of  these  lacks,  it  cannot 
even  join  other  groups  that  might  offer  the 
support  and  focus  it  requires.  In  a  sense,  it 
is  a  nondisease.  for  it  simply  does  not  exist 
.  .  .  except,  painfully,  for  those  who  have  it. 

A  rare,  highly  destructive  progressive  dis- 
order of  the  spinal  cord,  it  cripples  and  it 
shortens  life.  Its  name  describes  it— syringo- 
myelia—syrinx  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Syringomyelia  falls  into  no  established 
medical  category.  It  is  neither  biochemical 
nor  genetic,  and  it  is  not  an  immune,  endo- 
crine, or  metabolic  problem.  Ultimately, 
however,  it  becomes  a  major  neuromuscular 
disaster  for  those  who  have  it.  It  is  termed  a 
disease,  but  it  is  actually  a  condition,  one 
which  can  become  evident  as  early  as  age  3 
or  as  late  as  age  60.  but  is  usually  first  mani- 
fest around  the  age  of  30.  It  apparently 
occurs  more  often  in  males  than  in  females. 
No  one  will  hazard  a  guess  as  to  how  many 
Syringomyeliacs  there  are  in  the  United 
States.  Their  numbers  are  undocumented. 

My  son  has  Syringomyelia.  The  onset  at 
age  25  was  sudden.  He  became  numb  in  the 
left  foot,  and  within  a  few  months,  his 
entire  left  side,  including  his  tongue,  was 
without  feeling,  and  he  t>ecame  impotent; 
7'/j  hours  of  micro-surgery  revealed  what 
scans  and  other  testing  had  suggested— an 
obstruction,  a  massive  enlargement  of  the 
mid-  and  upper-spinal  cord,  proved  to  be 
Syringomyelia. 

Under  normal  body  conditions,  there  is  a 
consistent  flow  of  cerebral  fluid  from  head 
to  spinal  cord  and  back  again.  With  Syringo- 
myelia, the  syrinx  acts  as  a  catchbasin,  and 
some  of  that  fluid  cannot  escape  to  flow 
freely,  as  it  should.  Eventually,  the  cavita- 
tion fills  and  becomes  distended,  pressing  on 
the  lining  of  the  central  canal,  creating  fis- 
sures within  it.  The  fluid  can  then  begin  to 
dissect  the  inside  of  the  cord,  interrupting 
nerve  connections,  destroying  neurons,  cre- 
ating the  neurological  deficit  known  as  Syr- 
ingomyelia, (SM). 

In  general.  SM  symptoms  are  similar  to 
those  of  other,  better-known  diseases, 
among  these,  amniotrophic  lateral  sclerosis 
(ALS  or  Lou  Gehrig's  disease),  multiple  scle- 
rosis (MS),  tumors  of  the  spinal  cord,  cervi- 
cal spondylosis  (fusion  of  vertabrae  with 
one  another,  platybasia  (a  developmental 
anomaly  of  the  skull),  and  skeletal  anoma- 
lies of  the  cervical  spine. 

Specifically,  syringomyelia  symptoms  in- 
clude any  or  many  of  the  following:  deep, 
boring  pain  .  .  .  weakness/paralysis  of  vol- 
untary motion  .  .  .  spasticity  .  .  .  change  of 
gait  and  loss  of  motor  abilities  .  .  .  atrophy 
of  bones  (they  become  calcified  and 
osteoporotic)  .  .  .  gangrene  .  .  .  total      loss 
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of  either  pain  or  temperature  sense  (one 
eminent  neurosurgeon  told  me  of  an  SM  pa- 
tient who  progressed  to  the  point  of  no  sen- 
sation anywhere  in  his  entire 
body!!)  .  .  .  ulcerous  fingers  (from  unfelt 
cuts  or  bums).  All  of  these,  as  well  as  others 
not  cited,  are  examples  of  the  irreparable 
damage  visited  on  the  body  by  syringomye- 
lia. Even  when  discomfort  and  pain  have 
been  temporarily  alleviated  (and  this  is  all 
the  medical  world  is  able  to  do  now— allevi- 
ate!) the  disease  continues  on  its  insidious 
course.  No  way  to  halt  it  has  been  found  be- 
cause, quite  simply,  no  search  has  been 
made. 

Syringomyelia  has  many  variables.  For 
one  thing,  there  are  different  types  of  the 
disorder.  For  another,  its  patterns  are  errat- 
ic and  unpredictable— baffling  and  frustrat- 
ing both  to  its  victims  and  to  the  physicians 
who  treat  it.  Because  each  case  differs  from 
the  other,  methods  of  treatment  must  be 
adapted  or  devised  to  fit.  All  treatments  cur- 
rently in  use  attempt  to  reestablish  normal 
communication  for  the  fluid  between  spinal 
cord  and  head,  and  theoretically  they 
should  work,  but  in  practice  they  have 
many  problems.  Adhesions  can  form  again, 
shunts  can  move  out  of  place  or  become 
plugged,  small  openings  applied  by  the  sur- 
geons can  seal  off  as  the  cord  tends  to  col- 
lapse, and  other  conditions  can  arise,  sty- 
mieing efforts  to  effect  any  permanent  cure. 
Gaps  in  knowledge  and  lags  in  communica- 
tion also  contribute  to  the  confusion  and 
the  inability  to  help  geographically-dis- 
persed syringomyeliacs.  It  is  thought  that 
there  are  many  undiagnosed  cases  of  SM. 

Cause  of  the  disorder  is  still  unknown.  It 
is  frequently  referred  to  as  congenital, 
based  on  the  t)elief  that  when  a  baby  is 
forming  in  utero,  some  glial  cells  go  astray, 
wander  into  the  spinal  canal,  and  form  a 
tube  or  cavitation  (syrinx),  but  this  is  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  Then,  too,  there  is  an- 
other form  of  syringomyelia  that  results 
from  trauma— spinal  cord  injury  sustained 
during  military  action.  As  stated  earlier,  no 
breakthrough  research  is  in  progress.  The 
only  type  of  research  being  done  is  the  long- 
range,  clinical  tracking  of  patients— making 
note  of  physical  changes  as  the  disease 
moves  on  its  course.  This  cannot  possibly 
supply  what  my  son  and  other  syringomye- 
liacs need  so  desperately— a  way  to  halt  the 
disease  in  its  tracks  for  good  and  aye,  and  as 
quickly  as  possible,  for  with  a  progressive 
disease,  every  day  counts. 

Jamie,  my  son.  is  now  waiting  for  NMR 
(nuclear  magnetic  resonance)  and  other 
testing  at  Dent  Neurological  Center  in  Buf- 
falo, where  he  lives.  The  microsurgery 
drained  the  syrinx,  relieved  the  pressure 
and  kept  him  sympton-free  for  a  while,  but 
he  is  numb  once  again— in  the  left  foot,  left 
hand  and  arm.  and  has  24hour  pain  in  the 
cervical  area  which  peaks  in  intensity 
during  sleeping  hours.  Whatever  they  learn 
from  the  new  testing  will  add  only  to  the 
clinical  knowledge. 

There  are  no  definitive  answers  for 
Jamie's  condition,  and  there  will  be  none 
unless  qualified  researchers  acquire  monies 
enough  to  support  all-out  focus  on  syringo- 
myelia. The  likelihood  of  this  depends 
wholly  on  whether  the  Senate  and  Congress 
Subcommittees  appropriate  enough  funds 
to  spinal  cord  diseases  under  Orphan  Drug 
Bill  authorizations  to  allow  for  break- 
through research  on  this  disease,  for  as  I 
pointed  out.  SM  has  no  foundation  of  its 
own,  no  source  of  funding  other  than  the 
government.  Please  ...  for  the  sake  of  my 
son  and  all  other  syringomyeliacs  .  .  .  con- 


sider all  the  foregoing  facts  with  compas- 
sion and  generosity  when  this  comes  up  for 
final  consideration.* 


MILWAUKEE  GOES  TO  BAT 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend  I  had  the  privilege  and  honor 
to  attend  tributes  to  two  great  sports- 
men and  civic  leaders— two  great  men 
who  are  interested  in  their  community 
as  well  as  in  the  activities  of  our  youth 
in  Wisconsin  and  across  the  Nation- 
Mr.  Bud  Selig.  president  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Brewers  baseball  team,  and 
manager  of  the  Brewers,  Mr.  Harvey 
Kuenn. 

On  Sunday,  May  8,  Bud  Selig  was 
given  the  Sportsman  of  the  Year 
Award  by  the  U.S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee. Bud  became  only  the  third  recipi- 
ent of  the  award,  the  USOC's  highest 
honor.  He  was  recognized  by  the  com- 
mittee for  his  many  contributions  to 
baseball  and  to  youth  activities  in  Mil- 
waukee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  no  more 
deserving  figure  to  have  been  be- 
stowed the  honor  of  Sportsman  of  the 
Year  by  the  Olympic  Committee  than 
Bud  Selig.  While  his  presentation 
dinner  was  held  on  Mother's  Day.  with 
all  due  respect  to  Bud's  mother.  Marie, 
it  could  just  as  well  have  been  on  Fa- 
ther's Day,  since  Bud  is  truly  the 
father  of  baseball  in  Milwaukee. 

It  was  Bud  who  fought  for  the  Mil- 
waukee Brewers,  who  supported  them 
financially  through  his  continual  com- 
mitments, and  determined  enthusiasm. 

When  Bud  started  his  efforts  to 
bring  a  professional  baseball  franchise 
to  Milwaukee,  many  people  argued 
that  Mikwaukeeans  would  not  support 
another  professional  team.  When  Bud 
started  looking  at  Seattle  and  ob- 
tained commitments  from  the  original 
partners,  many  charged  that  he  was 
wasting  his  time. 

Well.  Bud  obviously  knew  he  was 
right.  In  1982  the  Milwaukee  Brewers 
won  the  American  League  pennant 
and  made  it  to  the  World  Series.  Bud 
knew  the  spirit  of  Milwaukee,  and  he 
was  rightfully  commended  for  it. 

Bud  is  an  honest  man.  a  decent  man 
and  one  who  truly  deserves  the  USOC 
award.  His  work  with  Athletes  for 
Youth,  and  his  leadership  in  the  busi- 
ness community  makes  a  citizen  who 
brings  his  principles  to  his  work. 

Among  those  congratulating  and 
commending  him  for  these  many  ac- 
complishments at  Sunday's  event 
were:  Henry  Maier,  mayor  of  Milwau- 
kee; Robert  O.  Fishel.  assistant  to  the 
president,  American  League;  Willie  D. 
Davis,  Pro  Football  Hall  of  Fame; 
John  B.  Kelly,  Jr..  first  vice  president. 
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U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  and  Harvey 
Kuenn,  manager.  Milwaukee  Brewers. 

That  brings  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
second  outstanding  individual  who  was 
honored  at  another  event  in  my  dis- 
trict this  weekend— Harvey  Kuenn. 
Harvey  Kuenn  was  honored  and  com- 
mended for  his  many  contributions  to 
sportsmanship,  to  baseball,  and  to  the 
spirit  of  Milwaukee  in  a  roast  on  Sat- 
urday, May  7. 

While  the  format  was  one  of  joviali- 
ty, this  American  League  Manager  of 
the  Year  stands  out  as  one  that  will  go 
down  in  history.  His  undying  dedica- 
tion to  the  team,  his  optimism,  and  his 
genuine  good  decency  are  now  known 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  typical 
that  Harvey  Kuenn  would  good  natur- 
edly  agree  to  be  the  roastee  at  the  II 
Eric  Heiden  Olympic  Rink  Roast,  an 
excellent  function  organized  by  the 
West  Allis  Rotary  Club  to  provide  as- 
sistance to  the  Wisconsin  Olympic  Ice 
Rink  Foundation.  Inc. 

Many  thanks  went  to  Harvey  not 
only  for  his  leadership  of  the  Milwau- 
kee Brewers  successful  1982  season  but 
also  for  his  participation  in  the  worth- 
while community  events.  A  special 
commendation  also  goes  to  the  West 
Allis  Rotary  Club  and  its  coordinating 
committee,  Don  Charlier,  Bob  Dohnal, 
Jim  Papandrea,  Mike  Woods,  for  their 
outstanding  work  in  organizing  the 
Olympic  rink  project. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Northwest 
Orient's,  May  1983  magazine  issue  in- 
cludes an  excellent  article  by  Paul 
Froiland  entitled  "Milwaukee  Goes  to 
Bat"  which  captures  the  spirit  of 
these  two  great  sportsmen— one  who 
brought  the  team  to  Milwaukee  and 
the  other  who  successfully  led  it  to 
win  the  1982  American  League  pen- 
nant. As  indicated  in  the  article,  "The 
Brewers  are  not  just  a  baseball  team: 
they're  a  civic  cause." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share 
the  article  with  my  colleagues  who 
may  wish  to  read  about  the  team  that 
is  certain  to  win  the  1983  World 
Series. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Northwest  Orient.  May  1983] 
Milwaukee  Goes  To  Bat 

It  is  late  January  in  Milwaukee,  the 
middle  of  a  winter  that  has  not  been  par- 
ticularly kind  to  the  country's  economy,  and 
especially  to  the  economy  of  cities  like  Mil- 
waukee, which  have  long  been  the  industrial 
heart  of  the  nation. 

This  year,  however,  Milwaukee  has  had 
something  that  the  other  cities  have  not: 
the  Milwaukee  Brewers  baseball  team,  a 
team  that  has  become  a  cause  in  its  commu- 
nity; a  team  around  which  the  entire  city  of 
Milwaukee  has  risen  up,  struck  by  its  vision 
and  thrilled  by  its  success.  The  story  of  the 
Milwaukee  Brewers  is  not  an  ordinary  story. 

It  picks  up  on  a  particular  evening  in  Jan- 
uary, as  the  seventh  floor  of  the  Pflster 
Hotel  rapidly  fills  with  a  huge  number  of 
buoyant  Milwaukeeans.  all  quickly  slough- 
ing their  overcoats  and  taking  up  a  bottle  of 
beer  with  their  free  hand.  It  is  the  Diamond 
Dinner,  a  time  to  reexperience  the  excite- 
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ment  of  the  Brewers'  winning  of  the  Ameri- 
can League  pennant  in  1982  and  their  near 
miss  in  the  World  Series  against  St.  Louis. 
So  enthusiastic  is  the  city's  support  for  the 
team  that  general  manager  Harry  Dalton 
would  say  later  in  the  evening  that  "you 
would  think  that  we  had  won  the  Series, 
three  games  to  four." 

The  elevators  keep  opening  on  the  sev- 
enth floor,  disgorging  new  ranks  of  revelers, 
while  those  already  arrived  find  themselves 
pressed  increasingly  closer  to  the  walls.  The 
ones  fortunate  enough  to  have  tickets  to  the 
Celebrity  Reception  push  on  toward  a  ball- 
room at  one  end  of  the  floor,  where  Brewers 
sitting  along  two  rows  of  tables  obligingly 
sign  autographs,  and  occasionally  stand  up 
to  have  their  picture  taken  with  Susie  and 
Billy,  or  even  sometimes  with  Mother  and 
Grandma.  The  proceeds  for  the  Celebrity 
Reception,  as  well  as  the  dinner  to  follow, 
all  go  to  the  charitable  organization  Ath- 
letes for  Youth  (AFY),  one  of  the  reasons 
the  Brewers  have  become  a  cause  in  the 
community. 

At  the  door,  part-owner  Ben  Barkin 
warmly  greets  nearly  every  person  who 
enters.  Barkin,  president  and  principal 
owner  Bud  Selig  and  former  Green  Bay 
Packer  and  Football  Hall-of-Pamer  Willie 
Davis  all  founded  Athletes  for  Youth,  and  it 
is  the  idealism  represented  by  a  community 
cause  such  as  this  that  finds  a  reflection  in 
the  character  of  the  ball  club. 

Inside  the  ballroom,  right  fielder  Charlie 
Moore,  recipient  of  the  Unsung  Hero  Award, 
sits  writing  his  name  and  quietly  beaming, 
as  perhaps  an  unsung  hero  typically  would. 
Third  baseman  Paul  Molitor  (Igniter  Award, 
American  League  [AL]  runs-scored  leader) 
signs  a  profusion  of  balls  and  bats  tendered 
him  by  a  crowd  of  breathless  youngsters. 
Shortstop  Robin  Yount  (AL  Most  Valuable 
Player  [MVP],  major  league  baseball  MVP, 
Harvey  Kuenn  Hitting  Excellence  Award. 
AL  All  Star)  is  mobbed  by  most  of  the  popu- 
lation under  the  age  of  16  in  the  greater 
metropolitan  area,  and  he  greets  each  new 
face  with  a  smile  and  a  pleasant  word. 

Across  the  room,  relief  ace  RoUie  Fingers 
(1981  AL  MVP,  1981  Cy  Young  Award 
winner  and  1981  Fireman  of  the  Year),  man- 
ager Harvey  Kuenn  (Manager  of  the  Year), 
Gorman  Thomas  (AL  homerun  champion) 
and  owner  Selig  perform  approximately  the 
same  functions. 

Off  to  one  side,  in  a  dark  alcove,  a  film  of 
1982  Brewers  highlights  draws  a  continuous- 
ly changing  crowd,  which  cheers  again  the 
sliding  catch  made  by  left-fielder  Ben  Ogli- 
vie  (AL  All  Star)  to  save  the  East  Division 
title  on  the  last  day  of  the  regular  season:  It 
is  the  bottom  of  the  eighth  in  Baltimore, 
there  are  two  men  on  base  for  the  Orioles, 
two  men  out.  the  Brewers  leading  5-1.  after 
losing  the  first  three  games.  The  winner  of 
this  game  wins  the  division  title.  The  Ori- 
oles' Joe  Nolan  hits  a  screaming  shot  into 
the  left-field  comer  that  looks  about  to 
drop  into  fair  territory  for  extra  bases.  Ogli- 
vie  charges  at  it  full-speed,  sees  the  ball  be- 
ginning to  drop,  reaches  out  as  far  as  he  can 
toward  it  and  catches  it  literally  between  his 
knees,  inches  off  the  ground,  as  he  slides 
across  the  foul  line  on  the  seat  of  his  pants. 

After  this  the  crowd  sees  the  last  game  of 
the  American  League  playoffs,  the  climactic 
moment  of  the  Brewers'  comeback  from  a 
two-games-to-none  deficit  against  the  Cali- 
fornia Angels:  Cecil  Cooper  (AL  All  Star) 
hits  a  liner  to  left  field  and  runs  up  the  first 
base  line,  yelling  "Down!  Down!"  to  the  ball. 
After  it  drops  for  a  hit.  thousands  of  fists  in 
County  stadium  pump  the  air  in  jubiliation. 
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The  crowd  in  the  alcove  watches  in  silent 
admiration  or  with  a  few  cheers  and  then 
disperses  back  into  the  main  ballroom. 

Eventually  the  Celebrity  Reception  ends, 
those  in  the  ballroom  enjoin  those  drinliing 
beer  in  the  hallway,  and  the  entire  crowd 
surges  in  the  opposite  direction  toward  an- 
other, bigger  ballroom  for  the  dinner. 

Brewer  Vice  President  Dick  Hackett  wel- 
comes the  crowd  and  picks  up  a  tape  record- 
er. "Lefs  see  how  many  of  you  remember 
this  event,"  he  says. 

"What  you  hear  in  the  background,"  says 
the  announcer  on  the  tape,  "is  54.568  fans: 
nobody  has  left.  Ladd  ready  •  *  •  The  one- 
two  pitch— ball  lined  to  Yount  at  short.  He's 
out!  It's  over!  The  fans  come  streaming  onto 
the  field  of  County  Stadium.  It's  ab-so-lute 
pandemonium.  The  Brewers  •  •  *  have  de- 
feated •  •  •  the  California  Angels." 

The  crowd  bursts  into  another  cheer,  and, 
for  a  moment  it  is  October  again,  and  there 
is  a  thrill  in  the  air,  an  elusive  spirit,  a  feel- 
ing that  there  cannot  possibly  be  more  hap- 
piness, more  excitement,  more  utter  deliri- 
um anywhere  in  the  world  than  there  is 
right  now  in  Milwaukee. 

When  this  nostaligic  moment  has  ended, 
and  people  have  again  seated  themselves, 
the  first  award  of  the  evening  is  presented. 
It  is  the  Evan  Helfaer  Good  Guy  Award,  an 
award  of  general  commendation  given  in 
memory  of  one  of  Milwaukee's  greatest  phi- 
lanthropists, a  man  who  donated  money  not 
just  for  the  commonwealth,  but  specifically 
to  elevate  the  moral  climate  of  the  city. 

The  award  is  given  to  part-owner  Ben 
Barkin.  who  accepts  it  with  these  words: 
"Evan  Helfaer  was  a  great  man.  •  •  •  He 
gave  away  millions  of  dollars  to  many  good 
things,  asking  but  one  thing:  no  organiza- 
tion would  be  a  recipient  of  his  dollars  if 
there  was  anything  that  was  anti,'  whether 
it  was  antireligion,  anticolored  or  anti  any- 
thing else.  •  •  •  He  thought  only  in  terms  of 
good  things.  Now  the  wonderful  thing  about 
the  Milwaukee  Brewers  is  that  the  owner- 
ship is  made  up  of  good  guys:  and  the  play- 
ers are  good  guys:  and  they  make  this  com- 
munity sing  out.  And  if  ever  we  needed  a 
time  when  we  had  a  spirit,  we  need  it 
today." 

Barkin  goes  on  to  describe  one  of  the  or- 
ganizations that  came  to  be  a  vehicle  for 
Helfaer's  intentions:  Athletes  for  Youth,  a 
program  that  today  serves  2.500  youths  in 
the  inner  city  of  Milwaukee  with  a  variety 
of  sports  programs  and  clinics.  He  describes 
the  first-ever  activity  organized  by  AFY:  the 
sending  of  300  inner-city  youths  to  Green 
Bay  to  watch  a  Packers  scrimmage,  and  to 
eat  lunch  with  the  team. 

"I  don't  know  how  many  of  these  young 
people  were  touched  by  that  occassion,"  he 
continues,  "but  I  do  know  that  there  was  in- 
spiration all  over  the  place.  That  is  what 
this  community  needs,  and  that  is  what  the 
Brewers  have  given  to  this  town.  They  have 
created  a  spirit,  and  I  hope  that  that  spirit 
will  continue  to  give  this  community  a  lift." 
Later.  Bud  Selig.  the  president  and  chief 
owner  of  the  Brewers,  is  introduced,  and  he 
recalls  the  season  in  these  words:  "There 
are  things  that  do  stand  out.  That  last 
Sunday  in  Baltimore,  where  I  said  to 
myself,  now  I  know  how  the  captain  of  the 
Titanic  felt.  .  .  .  Don  Sutton  walking  in 
from  the  bullpen  saying,  'We'll  be  all  right: 
we'll  be  all  right':  Gorman  (Thomas)  and 
Charlie  (Moore)  nodding  each  inning  after 
they  came  in,  'We're  going  to  be  all  right' 
.  .  .  and  we  were.  Then,  coming  back  from 
Anaheim  0-2  .  .  .  that  tremendous,  tremen- 
dous weekend  captured  by  the  moment  that 
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I  don't  think  I'll  ever  forget:  Peter  Ladd 
pitching  to  Rod  Carew  .  .  .  ground  ball  to 
Robin  (Yount) .  .  .  and  the  throw,  and  all  of 
a  sudden  all  those  years  were  well  worth- 
while. 

"I  guess  the  thing  that  pleases  me  the 
most  about  the  whole  thing  was  what  it  did 
to  Ben  Barkin  and  me,  and  the  fans  who 
were  sitting  in  that  stadium.  To  be  a  part  of 
that,  to  watch  all  that  Joy  and  happiness  in 
a  world  that  hasn't  had  very  much  Joy  and 
happiness  lately,  was  more  of  a  thrill  than  a 
hundred  people  could  live  through  in  a  life- 
time. I've  never  had  that  kind  of  thrill." 

The  rest  of  the  evening  continues  with  the 
giving  of  awards  to  those  members  of  the 
organization  who  have  earned  them.  What 
is  remarkable  about  this  organization  is  that 
in  nearly  every  single  case  the  recipient  of 
the  award  refuses  to  accept  the  honor  with- 
out first  acknowledging  the  other  members 
of  the  team,  the  coaching  staff,  the  man- 
agement and  owners,  and  frequently  the 
city  itself.  None  of  this  acknowledging  is 
done  with  the  false  piety  sometimes  found 
in  sports  organizations,  which  is  character- 
ized by  the  honored  person  throwing  ritual 
encoir'ums  upon  anyone  tangentially  con- 
nected with  the  achievement.  At  this  gath- 
ering, it  is  evident  that  the  speakers  truly 
recognize  the  help  and  support  of  those 
they  are  acknowledging. 

Pete  Vuckovich,  the  AL  Cy  Young  Award 
winner,  is  given  the  Brewers'  most  valuable 
pitcher  award,  and  he  thanks  Selig  and  gen- 
eral manager  Harry  Dalton  for  bringing  him 
over  from  the  National  League,  then  he 
thanks  the  city  for  its  support. 

Dalton,  given  the  Sporting  News  Execu- 
tive of  the  Year  award,  insists  it  is  an  orga- 
nizational award,  not  an  individual  award, 
and  accepts  it  only  on  behalf  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

Yount,  given  the  Sporting  News  major 
league  MVP  award,  says,  'It's  hard  to 
accept  things  like  this;  this  isn't  just  for 
me,"  and  then  thanks  his  teammates  and 
the  city. 

Kuenn,  given  the  AP  and  UPI  Manager  of 
the  Year  award,  says  that  managers  don't 
win  pennants:  the  players  do. 

And  finally  Robin  Yount  again,  receiving 
the  AL  MVP  award  says,  "I'd  like  to  thank 
Bud  Selig  for  being  such  a  great  man.  and  a 
nice  man,  who  doesn't  treat  his  players  like 
merchandise:  he  treats  us  like  people.  It's  a 
good  feeling  to  know  that  your  owner,  your 
boss,  really  cares  about  you.  I'd  like  to 
thank  Harry  Dalton  for  putting  together 
such  a  great  group  of  guys— not  Just  great 
players,  but  great  people.  I'd  like  to  thank 
the  players,  the  coaches.  Harvey  Kuenn, 
and,  believe  it  or  not,  I'd  like  to  thank 
(former  manager)  Buck  Rodgers,  and  most 
of  all  I'd  like  to  thank  you.  Rock  on.  Mil- 
waukee!" 

After  this,  the  townspeople  at  the  dinner, 
give  Robin  Yount  a  30-second  standing  ova- 
tion, his  third  of  the  night,  and  let  him 
know  that  his  sentiments  are  heartily  recip- 
rocated. 

Harry  Dalton  sums  it  all  up  later:  "There 
has  to  be  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
player  to  subordinate  himself  to  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  ball  club,  and  it's  often  the 
case  in  sports  that  they  don't  always  do 
that.  What  made  this  team  a  unique  group 
of  people  was  that  the  leaders  on  the  club 
were  the  people  who  were  most  willing  to  do 
that,  and  they  set  a  good  example  for  the 
whole  team." 

The  next  day.  president  Bud  Selig  tries  to 
descritie  the  spirit  in  Milwaukee  last  Octo- 
ber. Selig  is  an  extraordinarily  intense  man 
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of  48  who  paces  and  agonizes  at  every  Brew- 
ers game,  smoking  an  endless  succession  of 
tipped  cigars— Ben  Barkin  would  later  de- 
scribe the  eleven  cigar  butts  smashed  into 
the  ground  around  Seligs  seat  during  the 
last  game  of  the  season  against  Baltimore, 
an  indication  of  the  relative  importance  of 
that  game  to  him. 

Selig  is  thoughtful  and  concentrated,  but 
even  he  falters  at  times  in  trying  to  describe 
the  charged  atmosphere  of  the  previous  fall, 
for  the  sheer  wonder  of  It. 

"There's  something  about  baseball,"  he 
begins,  "that  is  really  Just  so  unique  and  so 
marvelous  that  it's  almost  hard  to  articu- 
late. It  brings  out  the  emotions  that  I  de- 
scribed at  the  dinner  last  night:  love  .  . .  and 
drama  . . .  and,  for  sure,  excitement. 

"The  night  of  October  10  here,  after  we 
won  the  pennant  ....  It  was  really— It  was 
marvelous.  It  was  one  of  life's  great  mo- 
ments, no  question  about  that.  And  you 
can't  really  fully  comprehend  It  yourself, 
you're  so  deeply  Involved. 

"And  then  two  weeks  later  at  the  parade. 
It  wasn't  until  the  end  of  the  parade  that  I 
began  to  realize  what  that  spirit  had  done.  I 
always  knew  In  my  heart,  and  had  said  it  a 
thousand  times:  but,  you  know,  you  can  say 
a  thing  a  thousand  times,  but  until  you  see 
it  for  yourself .... 

"I  remember  the  triti  up  Wisconsin 
Avenue,"  Selig  continues.  "We  had  lost  the 
seventh  game  of  the  World  Series  the  night 
before,  and  I  was  feeling  so  low  and  so 
down,  and  I  said  to  my  wife,  "I  don't  under- 
stand why  we're  having  a  parade  today, 
when  we're  not  the  winners.'  And  she  said, 
'Well,  you're  the  only  one  in  town  who  feels 
that  way.'  And  I  said,  'No,  I  don't  think  so.' 
"And  then  when  the  cars  pulled  out  and 
went  down  Wisconsin  Avenue,  I  was  a  little 
nervous  to  see  what  It  was  going  to  be  like, 
and  I  could  tell  immediately  when  we  pulled 
out  of  the  First  Wisconsin  garage  that  it 
was  going  to  be  big— but  then!  I  saw  those 
people  crying  and  waving,  and  office  build- 
ings—thousands of  people  hanging  out  of 
the  windows— a  mass  of  humanity— you 
couldn't  even  move.  The  cars  finally  had  to 
stop:  they  had  to  ^lose  the  downtown  off.  It 
was  unbelievable  ....  It  was  an  immense 
crowd  of  people  crying,  and  everybody  In  all 
our  cars  in  our  motorcade  were  Just— you 
can't  describe  it. 

"And  then  when  we  got  out  here  (to 
County  Stadium),  another  big  crowd  of 
people  was  waiting:  we  rode  in,  and  Pete 
Vuckovich  got  up,  feeling  very  badly  about 
the  seventh  game  of  the  World  Series— he 
hadn't  won,  although  he  wasn't  involved  in 
the  decision— and  he  tried  to  tell  the  crowd 
how  terrible  he  felt:  he'd  let  them  down: 
he'd  let  the  state  down.  And  they  started 
chanting,  "It  Just  doesn't  matter;  it  just 
doesn't  matter,'  and  they  drowned  him  out. 
I  Just  sat  there,  and  I  watched  it,  and  I  re- 
member looking  over  to  Cecil  Cooper,  and 
he  looked  at  me.  and  we  were  just  over- 
whelmed ...  we  looked  down.  .  .  .  We  Just 
didn't  know  what  to  say.  We  Just  came  in 
after  that  and  sat  down  Just  like  this  for  an 
hour.  It  was  a  very  powerful  experience,  a 
marvelous,  wonderful  experience." 

Selig  looks  away  and  shakes  his  head,  still 
unable  to  fathom  completely  that  outpour- 
ing of  spirit. 

"I  had  friends  of  mine  In  baseball  who 
were  here,"  he  continues,  "other  owners 
who  came  for  the  World  Series,  and  they 
saw— Bob  Lurie  of  the  Giants  stood  in  my 
box  and  just  shook  his  head,  and  said,  "This 
Is  unbelievable.  This  is  just  unbelievable." 
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"And  It  was!  You  can't  orchestrate  that 
'  kind  of  stuff;  a  lot  of  sports  teams  try  to 
market  things,  and  market  that  kind  of 
cheerleading,  and  you  just  can't  do  that:  It's 
phony.  It  comes  from  the  heart,  and  that 
kind  of  thing  comes  from  the  chemistry  be- 
tween the  organization  and  its  fans,  and 
that  has  to  be  very  nurtured  and  very  natu- 
ral. If  it  isn't  natural,  you're  in  trouble. 

"You  know,"  he  goes  on.  "baseball— and 
sports,  all  sports— have  a  great  opportunity 
to  make  a  very  positive  contribution  to  soci- 
ety, so  now  III  these  economically  hard 
times,  the  people  of  our  city— amidst  a  terri- 
ble economic  recession,  that  has  created  a 
sociological  depression  as  well— the  same 
people  that  had  no  hope,  nothing  ever  to 
look  forward  to— all  of  a  sudden  this  base- 
ball team  becomes  their  team.  Is  their  team. 
They  have  hope,  they  have  faith,  they  have 
something  to  look  forward  to:  they  win, 
they  Improve.  It  Just  uplifted  people.  It  was 
amazing.  I've  got  letters— I  could  read  them 
to  you— that  are  absolutely  beautiful,  just 
gorgeous. 

"A  man  stopped  me  at  a  drive-In  I  usually 
go  to  for  lunch— people  have  been  stopping 
me  all  year— and  he  said  he  just  had  to  tell 
me  what  happened  with  his  son.  He  had  a 
15-year-old  son.  He  said,  'I've  had  a  lot  of 
trouble  with  my  son —which  Is  not  unusual 
In  this  day  and  age— "and  I'd  gotten  tickets 
to  the  fifth  game  of  the  playoffs,  and  what 
a  game!'  And  he  said,  "When  it  was  over,  we 
didn't  want  to  leave  the  ballpark,  and  we 
drove  down  Wisconsin  Avenue,  and  we 
didn't  really  want  to  go  home,  we  were  so 
excited.  And  my  son  said  something  to  me 
on  the  way  home  that  he  had  never  said  to 
me  before,  and  that  he  may  never  say  to  me 
again.  He  said,  "Dad.  I've  enjoyed  spending 
the  day  with  you.  and  I  love  you  very 
much,'"  And  the  guy  said  to  me,  'Can  you 
Imagine  how  I  will  always  view  the  Brewers 
in  everything  after  this?  I  slept  better  that 
night;  I  can't  tell  you  what  all  this  meant  to 
me.' 

'"Well,  that's  what  we  have  the  capacity  to 
do,  If  we  will  do  it."  Selig  continues,  '"and 
one  has  to  try  to  understand  all  that.  You 
normally  would  not  expect  a  baseball  team 
to  do  that  much  for  people,  but  that's  what 
this  thing  is  all  about.  People  don't  seem  to 
understand  that  sometimes,  especially 
people  in  sports,  where  they  should  know  it: 
the  charm  of  our  game,  the  magnitude  of 
our  game,  is  its  relationship  with  young 
people,  with  middle-aged  people,  with  older 
people.  And  so  the  more  you  can  build  it 
into  their  lives,  in  every  way,  that's  the  ob- 
jective of  all  this." 

Selig  pauses  to  unwrap  one  of  his  cigars, 
which  sit  stacked  in  boxes  on  a  bookcase 
behind  his  desk.  Lighting  it,  he  leans  back 
in  his  chair,  searching  for  the  definitive 
summary  of  all  that  he  has  said. 

"I  always  try  to  do  what  I  think  in  my 
mind  is  the— quote,  unquote— 'right  thing' 
to  do,"  he  reflects.  "And  you  build  a  reputa- 
tion, and  the  organization  builds  a  reputa- 
tion, on  decency,  and  on  doing  the  right 
thing,  and  certainly  on  compassion  and  sen- 
sitivity: they  are  all  very,  very  important. 
You  can  win  with  decency,  you  know;  you 
don"t  have  to  be  a  bad  human  being  to  win. 
Leo  Durocher  was  wrong;  nice  guys  do  not 
finish  last.  And  I  think  that's  a  bromide  in 
sports  that's  kicked  around,  and  it's  abso- 
lutely fallacious. 

"And  so  to  see  here  such  unbridled  joy 
and  happiness,  you  knew  then  that  what 
you  had  done  and  what  you  were  doing  was 
really  very  right,  and  when  I  said  last  night 
that  the  Brewers  team  represented  a  re- 
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markable  triumph  of  decency,  that's  what  it 
was  about." 

Selig's  idealism  has  not  only  inspired  the 
community.  It  has  also  earned  him  recogni- 
tion nationally.  In  1978  he  was  named 
Major  League  Executive  of  the  Year  by 
United  Press  International  and  in  1981  he 
was  named  International  B'nai  B'rtth 
Sportsman  of  the  Year.  This  year  he  was 
named  Sports  Man  of  the  Year  by  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee,  which  specifically  cited 
his  contributions  to  Milwaukee-area  youth, 
contributions  that  go  back  to  the  days 
before  the  Brewers  came  to  Milwaukee, 
when  Selig.  Barkin  and  Willie  Davis  orga- 
nized Athletes  for  Youth. 

To  understand  the  complete  story  of  Ath- 
letes for  Youth,  to  get  a  sense  of  what  it  has 
done  for  the  teenagers  of  Milwaukee's  inner 
city,  you  really  need  to  take  a  trip  into  the 
heart  of  that  area  with  Barkin,  to  a  modest 
delicatessen  called  Jake's  Deli,  located  at 
North  17th  and  west  North  Avenue.  Jakes' 
Deli  is  co-owned  by  Barkin  and  Selig,  and, 
while  it  is  not  even  known  to  many  of  the 
people  in  Milwaukee,  it  has  long  been  the 
purveyor  of  corned  beef,  pastrami  and  hot 
dogs  to  such  people  as  Leonard  Bernstein, 
Mitch  Miller  and  Henry  Winkler,  the  Fonz 
of  television's  ""Happy  Days"  who  has  de- 
clared the  hot  dogs  to  be  the  finest  in  Amer- 
ica. 

But  the  most  singular  fact  about  Jake's 
Deli  is  that  it  is  the  only  commercial  estab- 
lishment in  the  area  that  has  not  been 
robbed,  because  the  innercity  residents 
know  when  someone  is  on  their  side.  They 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  Athletes  for 
Youth  programs,  and  some  of  them  work  at 
the  deli  itself.  Barkin's  secretary,  Roberta 
Waite.  has  even  said  that  if  she  is  out  run- 
ning an  errand  for  him  In  his  car,  and  if 
that  errand  involves  picking  up  some  food 
for  someone  at  Jake's  Deli,  the  very  appear- 
ance of  Barkin's  car  in  that  neighborhood 
will  evoke  smiles  and  waves  from  casual 
passers-by. 

As  Barkin,  a  warm  and  engaging  man  in 
his  60s,  tells  it,  "It  sounds  corny,  and  it's  a 
cliche,  but  life  is  short.  My  mother  once 
taught  me  something  which  is  true.  She 
said,  "To  be  decent  has  to  come  as  natural 
as  breathing;  if  you're  going  to  be  devious 
you  have  to  plot  and  plan.  So  It's  much 
easier  Just  to  be  decent  and  live  a  normal 
kind  of  life. " 

Barkin's  training  in  decency  came  while 
growing  up  as  a  boy  two  blocks  from  Jake's. 
His  parents  would  always  solicit  contribu- 
tions from  neighbors  for  anyone  in  the 
neighborhood  that  was  sick,  and  Ben  would 
be  the  one  who  would  bring  It  over  to  the 
house  of  the  ailing  neighbor.  All  through 
grade  school,  when  coming  home  for  lunch, 
he  would  stop  and  get  a  blind  man.  and  lead 
him  to  the  Barkins'  house,  where  Mrs. 
Barkin  would  feed  him  lunch.  Ben  would 
then  return  the  man  to  his  home  on  his  way 
back  to  school. 

Currently  Barkin  is  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  largest 
public  relations  firm  in  Wisconsin,  a  firm 
that  he  founded,  and  he  had  been  honored 
in  that  capacity  by  the  results  of  a  poll  of 
100  newspaper  editors,  which  selected  him 
as  the  public  relations  person  they  most  en- 
joyed working  with,  on  the  basis  of  integri- 
ty. 

The  convergence  of  the  moral  intentions 
of  Barkin,  Selig  and  the  Brewers  is  largely 
represented  by  the  Athletes  for  Youth  pro- 
gram, which  has  created  ever-widening  rip- 
ples of  good  will  throughout  the  area.  At 
the  day-to-day  level  this  manifests  itself  in 
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gestures  as  simple  as  the  Milwaukee  police 
force  carrying  Brewers  baseball  cards  with 
them  to  give  away  to  inner-city  children. 
The  cards  bear  a  likeness  of  a  player  on  one 
side  and  a  moral  exhortation  on  the  other. 

■"It's  great  for  the  community,"  Barkin 
says  in  describing  the  baseball  card  distribu- 
tion. "But  that  doesn't  mean  that  that's  the 
only  thing  that  a  person  has  to  do  to  create 
community  relations,  but  it's  good  in  that 
you're  reaching  kids  who  have  enthusiasm 
about  something." 

Beyond  simple  gestures  like  this  one  come 
the  efforts  of  the  professional  athletes 
themselves.  "It's  like  if  I  ask  Cecil  Cooper 
and  his  wife.  Octavla,  or  Larry  Hisle  and  his 
wife.  Sheila,  to  help  me  in  the  Iimer  City 
Arts  Council,"  Barkin  goes  on,  "they're 
happy  to  do  it,  and  not  only  do  they  help, 
they  contribute  dollars;  and.  if  there's  an 
event  where  we  have  to  sell  tickets,  they'll 
sell  tickets." 

The  spirit  of  AFY  has  also  extended  itself 
beyond  the  efforts  of  its  founders.  Selig 
came  to  work  one  day  to  find  a  group  of 
young  people  being  given  a  tour  of  the  sta- 
dium by  Jim  Rice  of  the  Boston  Red  Sox 
and  Cecil  C(x>per.  It  was  an  effort  spontane- 
ously generated  by  the  two  ball  players. 

Willie  Davis,  one  of  the  AFY  cofounders, 
has  extended  the  principles  of  the  organiza- 
tion to  other  projects  In  the  black  communi- 
ty, and  he  Is  now  enlisting  other  profession- 
al players  in  the  hope  of  organizing  some 
kind  of  program  that  will  provide  ongoing 
careers  after  sports  for  athletes  currently 
playing  at  the  professional  level. 

Barkin  sums  the  spirit  up  perhaps  best  of 
all:  "You  know,  to  be  part  of  something 
where  you  can  express  yourself  and  find  Joy 
in  what  you're  doing,  or  make  things  a  little 
easier  or  better  for  someone  else  Is  really 
selfish,  because  it  makes  you  feel  good. " 

So  the  circle  grows.  The  Milwaukee  Brew- 
ers began  as  a  cause  to  bring  baseball  back 
to  the  city  after  the  defection  of  the  Braves 
to  Atlanta,  and  out  of  that  cause  came  a 
l>ennant,  and  out  of  that  has  come  an  ethic 
around  which  the  entire  city  have  rallied. 
The  Milwaukee  Brewers  have  proved  to  be 
an  irresistible  force  in  the  community  as 
well  as  in  the  major  leagues,  and,  as  concert 
pianist  Eugene  Istomin  said,  coming  late  to 
his  engagement  with  the  Milwaukee  Sym- 
phony so  that  he  could  attend  the  team's 
Celebrity  Reception,  "Who  can  say  no  to 
the  Milwaukee  Brewers?"* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MARY  DOWNING 


HON.  HOWARD  L  BERMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  BERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate Mary  Downing,  outgoing 
president  of  the  Panorama  City/Se- 
pulveda  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on 
completing  2  outstanding  years  of 
service  to  our  community. 

Mary  Downing  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  Panorama  City/Sepul- 
veda  Chamber  of  Commerce  since  its 
inception,  and.  prior  to  that,  with  the 
Panorama  City  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. She  was  one  of  its  founding 
members,  participating  in  the  combin- 
ing of  the  two  separate  chambers.  She 
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has  served  as  a  director,  treasurer, 
and,  most  recently,  she  has  served  two 
terms  as  president. 

She  is  a  leader  in  the  business  com- 
munity as  well,  having  been  with  the 
savings  and  loan  industry  since  1970. 
Mary  Downing  is  currently  the  vice 
president  and  manager  of  the  Pano- 
rama City  Central  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan. 

Mary  Downing  is  also  active  in  other 
community  groups,  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  Soroptimists  of  the 
San  Fernando  Valley,  the  San  Fernan- 
do Valley  Fraud  Group,  and  the  Mid- 
Valley  Community  Police  Council. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  commend 
Mary  Etowning  for  her  efforts,  and 
wish  her  the  best  of  luck  in  the  future. 
Her  contributions  to  our  community 
are  something  to  be  proud  of,  and  I 
am  sure  that  she  will  continue  to  give 
us  the  benefits  of  her  talents  and 
skills  in  the  years  to  come.* 
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and  thus  endanger  the  ecological  and  recre- 
ational values  you  mention. 

Although  I  have  not  briefed  the  law  on 
the  subject,  my  guess  is  that  talcing  land  for 
a  specified  objective  lilie  building  a  canal 
cannot  be  the  basis  for  holding  this  land  for 
other  purposes:  so  it  seems  to  me  that  Fed- 
eral or  State  legislation  on  this  subject 
cannot  accomplish  an  assertion  to  public 
holding  of  these  lands  for  an  objective  not 
in  the  original  taking:  at  least  that  is  how  it 
looks  to  me. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  deauthorization  legis- 
lation is  therefore  not  rushed  into  enact- 
ment pending  a  complete  analysis  of  what 
this  may  in  fact  do. 

With  kindest  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Charlxs  E.  BmHETT.* 
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CROSS  FLORIDA  BARGE  CANAL 


JMI 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEH 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  11,  the  Congressional  Record 
contained  a  letter  from  Florida's  At- 
torney General  Jim  Smith  about  the 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal.  In  reply  to 
a  similar  letter  from  Mr.  Smith  I 
wrote  him  as  follows: 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 

House  op  Representatives. 
WaahingtOTi.  D.C..  May  9.  19S3. 
Hon.  Jim  Smith. 

Attorney  General,  State  of  Florida,  The  Cap- 
itol, Tallahassee,  Flo. 

Dear  Jim:  Thank  you  for  your  May  3 
letter.  The  Chief  of  Engineers'  report  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  dated  February  24, 
1977,  said  of  the  Canal  that  the  "adverse  en- 
vironmental impacts  are  not  so  severe  as  to 
demand  a  decision  against  completion  of  the 
Canal  if  it  were  economically  justified  by  an 
ample  margin."  The  Corps  found  the  eco- 
nomic justification  marginal:  and  the  report 
then  stated  "when  the  marginal  economic 
justification  is  combined  with  adverse  envi- 
ronmental impacts,  the  combined  total 
effect  does  not  favor  completion."  Congress 
has  recently  approved  an  update  on  the  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  the  Canal,  as  you  know,  I 
presume. 

Your  letter  Indicates  that  former  owners 
are  litigating  their  claims  for  a  return  of 
their  lands  in  the  Canal  route  on  the  theory 
that  the  taking  of  their  lands  was  for  a  pur- 
pose now  abandoned.  Your  letter  also  indi- 
cates that  some  of  this  land  is  environmen- 
tally sensitive:  and  that  success  by  the 
former  owners  would  also  thwart  recreation- 
al uses. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  it  would 
appear  to  me  that  Congress  should  not  now 
deauthorize  the  Canal  because: 

( 1 )  the  economic  study  authorized  by  Con- 
gress shows  that  the  project  is  not  rejected 
by  Congress,  and 

(2)  deauthorization  would  apparently  give 
the  former  owners  the  proof  they  need  that 
the  project  has  been  rejected  by  Congress 


WISDOM  OF  THE  PEOPLE 


HON.  MARCY  KAPTUR 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Ms.  KAPTUR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  a  great  many  eloquent 
words  spoken  on  this  floor  regarding 
the  issue  of  U.S.  involvement  in  Cen- 
tral America,  but,  I  believe,  few  are 
more  mesuiingful  than  those  that 
come  from  the  American  people  them- 
selves. I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  excerpts  from  a  few  of  the 
many  letters  which  I  have  received  in 
response  to  the  President's  recent 
speec*!  on  Central  America.  These 
words  from  my  constituents  are  repre- 
sentative of  the  mail  I  have  been  re- 
ceiving on  this  issue,  whether  it  be 
from  students  or  laborers,  mothers 
with  young  children  or  senior  citizens. 
The  wisdom  of  the  people  should  be 
considered  as  we  debate  the  future 
role  of  our  Government  in  Central 
America. 

Excerpts  from  my  constituent  letters 
follow: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  Senator  Dodd  made 
more  sense  in  his  rebuttal  than  did  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  his  speech.  We  too  feel  that 
the  equivalent  of  money  asked  for  arms, 
sent  instead  to  bolster  their  economy,  could 
provide  jobs,  food,  shelter  and  clothing,  and 
could  in  the  long  run  change  the  terrible  sit- 
uation. What  possible  outcome  can  height- 
ening the  slaugher  have  but  increasing  the 
hatred  of  everyone  to  everyone  else,  and  es- 
pecially to  us,  the  USA.  We  are  getting 
caught  again  in  a  no  win  and  cruel  situation. 
Please  help  keep  our  country  from  making 
that  mistake." 

"I  remember  several  years  ago  when  the 
American  people  were  told  that  Military 
advisers'  were  being  sent  to  Viet  Nam.  What 
followed  was  one  of  the  most  tragic  times  in 
recent  history.  I  see  history  repeating  itself 
in  Central  America  and  it  angers  and  fright- 
ens me. 

"Our  children  deserve  a  productive  future, 
one  of  hope  and  peace,  not  one  that  has  had 
the  life  drained  out  of  it  by  an  inflated  mili- 
tary budget  that  promises  only  destruction, 
with  no  thought  for  quality  of  life." 

"Sometimes  I  think  the  United  States  is 
throwing  buckets  of  gasoline  on  brushfires. 


Please  keep  pushing  for  non-war  solutions. 
Ambassadors,  anyone  "With  the  knowledge  to 
help  these  factions  reunite,  are  whom  we 
should  be  sending,  not  money,  not  artillery 
nor  our  cooperation  in  any  way  with  their 
war  effort.  I  would  like  the  world  communi- 
ty to  see  the  U.S.  as  an  intelligent  country 
whose  goal  is  world  peace.  Can  we  ever  act 
this  way?  The  President's  idea  that  war 
makes  peace  is  at  too  terrible  an  expense." 


The  reason  for  my  letter  is  Central  Amer- 
ica and  specifically  El  Salvador.  I  am  an 
avid  reader  and  it  is  my  belief  that  much  of 
what  is  happening  in  that  area  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  years  of  American  "impe- 
rialism." In  other  words  when  the  Marines 
were  used  as  a  punitive  force  to  back  up  the 
giant  United  Fruit  Company,  the  so  called 
"banana  wars."  People  do  not  forget  injus- 
tice and  are  distrustful  of  our  policy  of  so 
called  "democracy"  enforced  by  escalating 
military  power. 

But  the  most  telling  argument  against 
President  Reagan's  policy  is  the  fact  that 
after  four  years  nothing  has  been  done 
about  the  brutal  and  repulsive  gang  rape 
and  murder  of  three  nuns  and  a  lay  person 
whose  only  crime  was  following  the  Gospel 
as  they  knew  it .  .  .  Until  such  time  ac  these 
savage  and  barbarous  deeds  have  been  ac- 
counted for,  I  for  one  will  not  believe  in  the 
sincerity  of  the  President  and  his  program 
in  this  area." 

"I  am  becoming  very  disturbed  by  the  sit- 
uation developing  in  Nicaragua.  Our  govern- 
ment is  interfering  in  a  fragile  situation 
that  can  only  add  to  the  Instability  in  the 
area  and  make  enemies  for  us,  perhaps  ulti- 
mately pushing  governments  in  the  very  di- 
rection we  proclaim  to  be  fighting  against. 
The  Sandanlsta  government  has  sponsored 
programs  such  as  literacy  training,  het  Ith 
and  nutrition  .  .  .  They  admit  to  having 
made  mistakes,  but  need  some  support  and 
credit  for  what  they  have  done  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  people  rather  than  our  condem- 
nation .  .  .  Once  again,  we  appear  to  be  on 
the  side  of  dictators  and  business  Interests 
rather  than  the  side  of  hungry  people.  Our 
Involvement  in  Central  America  over  and 
over  again  Is  destructive  and  destabilizing." 

"When  you  start  talking  to  me  about  Cen- 
tral America,  my  feelings  come  directly 
from  being  there  when  my  father  was  in  the 
banana  business.  When  I  hear  President 
Reagan  telling  us  that  we  are  on  our  way 
back  again.  I  wonder  if  he  knows  where 
back  is.  It  means  back  to  the  'banana  repub- 
lics'." 

"Re:  Central  America  I  recommend  a  mas- 
sive Peace  Corps  offensive." 

"You  better  try  to  save  us  rather  than 
save  our  dictators  in  El  Salvador,  Guate- 
mala, and  Honduras.  Vote  this  aid  down 
and  start  helping  our  people  before  we  have 
an  El  Salvador  here  In  this  country.  Listen 
to  an  elderly  person.  .  .  .  There  are  no  roses 
growing  here  and  people  are  not  being 
caught  by  his  safety  nets  and  the  Commu- 
nists are  not  trying  to  run  up  from  Central 
America  to  get  us.  These  are  the  people  who 
only  want  what  we  once  had.  Freedom."  • 


May  12,  1983 


WILLIAM  H.  McLAIN,  lOOTH 
BIRTHDAY 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  FRANK  J. 
MATRANGO 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  10 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportimity  to  honor  and 
congratulate  one  of  my  consitutents, 
Mr.  William  H.  McLain  who  on  May 
24,  1983,  will  celebrate  his  100th  birth- 
day. 

As  is  customary  at  birthday  celebra- 
tions, Mr.  McLain's  family,  and  friends 
will  gather  to  recognize  Mr.  McLain 
for  having  reached  the  golden  pinna- 
cle of  100  years  of  age. 

Mr.  McLain  was  bom  on  May  24, 
1883,  in  Darlington,  Md.  It  was  in  Dar- 
lington that  he  was  raised  and  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  Cedars 
School.  Having  decided  to  make  Phila- 
delphia his  home,  he  married  the  late 
Lucy  McLain  in  1910.  A  butler  by 
trade,  he  worked  for  various  distin- 
guished families,  including  the  Stead- 
miller  family  of  Philadelphia,  Senator 
and  Mrs.  Burkes  and  J.  B.  McCallom, 
the  former  vice  president  of  the 
Campbell  Soup  Co.  whom  he  served 
for  25  years.  In  1953,  after  several 
years  of  service  with  the  board  of  edu- 
cation as  a  maintenance  engineer,  Mr. 
McLain  retired.  A  faithful  supporter 
of  the  church,  he  still  attends  Greater 
Saint  Matthews  Methodist  Church 
where  the  Reverend  Edward  Nichols  is 
pastor. 

Currently  a  resident  of  the  Saint  Ig- 
natius Nursing  Home,  Mr.  McLain  still 
finds  the  time  to  engage  in  something 
he  has  always  loved:  dancing.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  understand  from  a  very  reli- 
able source  that  he  still  does  the 
"tango  and  can  fox-trot  with  the  best 
of  them,"  as  many  of  the  residents  and 
staff  at  the  nursing  home  will  attest  to 
their  exhaustion  after  having  danced 
with  him. 

Surely,  he  has  been  an  outstanding 
citizen  of  Philadelphia.  While  he  has 
never  boasted  an  official  title,  he  has 
earned  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
family  members  and  friends.  And 
while  one  would  not  consider  him  a 
man  of  great  monetary  wealth,  with- 
out a  doubt  he  is  rich  in  the  spirit  of 
life  and  wisdom. 

I  am  sure  that  thoughout  his  life  he 
has  faced  many  challenges  and  set- 
backs, but  because  of  his  wisdom  and 
determination,  the  true  foundation  of 
his  life,  has  remained  firmly  intact  for 
a  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  please  join  with  me 
and  the  many  family  members  and 
friends  of  Mr.  McLain  in  wishing  him 
a  happy  100th  birthday.* 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
Frank  J.  Matrango  who  has  recently 
completed  14  years  as  a  representative 
in  the  Massachusetts  State  Legisla- 
ture. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  place  into  the 
Congressional  Record  the  saga  of 
y^is  outstanding  constituent  and  treas- 
ured personal  friend  who  has  gained 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  all  who 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  feel  the 
warmth  of  his  sincere  personal  in- 
volvement in  helping  his  fellow  man. 

In  his  14  years  in  public  office, 
Frank  dedicated  himself  to  work  for 
his  district  and  for  the  entire  State.  As 
house  chairman  of  the  powerful  and 
prestigious  joint  legislative  committee 
on  education,  Frank  fought  hard  for 
excellence  in  educational  facilities  and 
standards  and  he  would  never  settle 
for  mediocrity.  His  insight  and  com- 
mitment were  instrumental  in  achiev- 
ing progress  in  educational  legislation, 
in  fair  and  equitable  distribution  of 
funds  and  in  setting  energetic  goals  to 
help  keep  Massachusetts  education  in 
the  forefront. 

During  his  years  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture, his  years  as  athletic  director  of 
St.  Joseph  High  School,  and  in  all  of 
his  endeavors,  Frank  had  more  to 
guide  him  than  intellectual  compe- 
tence. That  extra  asset  has  always 
been  conscience— conscience  guided  by 
morality  and  principle,  never  compro- 
mised and  never  taken  lightly.  Conse- 
quently, the  citizens  of  North  Adams, 
of  Berkshire  County  and  of  the  entire 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  have 
received  a  host  of  benefits  through  his 
career  of  serving  the  public. 

Frank  Matrango  has  played  a  criti- 
cal role  in  the  development  of  high- 
quality  standards  in  education— stand- 
ards which  will  have  important  impli- 
cations on  our  lives  for  many  years  to 
come.  I  am  sure  that  my  colleagues 
join  with  me  today  in  paying  tribute 
to  such  a  distinguished  citizen.* 


PUGHT  OF  YOSEF  BEGUN 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  and  my  fellow 
Americans  not  the  plight  of  2.5  million 
Soviet  Jews,  but  the  plight  of  one 
person— the  mathematician  and  engi- 
neer, Yosef  Begun. 
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For  20  years.  Dr.  Begun  was  a  senior 
research  assistant  at  the  Central  Re- 
search Institute  in  Moscow.  In  1976  he 
applied  for  a  visa  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
Dr.  Begun  was  dismissed  from  his  post 
and  his  application  was  denied.  Since 
then  he  served  two  terms  in  prison 
and  exile  for  the  crime  of  teaching 
Hebrew. 

Last  November  7  he  was  arrested 
again  and  is  now  held  in  Vladimir 
Prison.  When  he  was  arrested  by 
Soviet  police  agents,  a  substantial 
quantity  of  incriminating  evidence  was 
confiscated  and  cataloged.  In  free 
countries,  the  confiscated  materials 
would  not  even  raise  an  eyebrow.  In- 
cluded in  the  list  of  incriminating 
items  taken  from  Begtm's  apartment 
were  such  well-known  publications  as 
"Ninety  Minutes  in  Entebbe"  by  W. 
Stevenson;  Howard  Fast's  best  selling 
novel,  "My  Glorious  Brothers,"  and 
the  widely  used  philosophical  treatise 
by  M.  Diamont,  "Jews,  God  and  Histo- 
ry." 

That  is  the  extent  of  Dr.  Begim's 
criminal  career.  His  offenses  against 
the  Soviet  state  have  all  been  of  a 
kind.  He  promoted  the  study  of  the 
Hebrew  language.  He  immersed  him- 
self in  whatever  materials  he  could 
obtain  on  the  history,  beliefs,  and  tra- 
ditions of  the  Jewish  people.  He 
shared  his  knowledge  with  others. 
What  the  Soviets  call  treason  we  call 
education. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
wisdom  of  the  Soviet  Government  and 
its  intelligence  agents.  They  rightly 
fear  ideas  and  beliefs  as  a  greater 
threat  to  their  totalitarian  system 
than  mere  guns  or  hand  grenades. 
They  have,  however,  one  fatal  intellec- 
tual failing.  As  materialists,  they 
equate  ideas  and  beliefs  with  their  ma- 
terial manifestations— books,  cassettes, 
magazines,  and  typewriters.  True,  they 
have  confiscated  these  concrete  pos- 
sessions. However,  they  have  not  con- 
fiscated the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
aspects  of  Yosef  Begim's  inner  life. 
Even  the  Nazis  could  not  obliterate 
the  eternal  Jewish  spirit. 

As  we  review  the  current  circum- 
stances of  Yosef  Begim  and  the  nu- 
merous other  refusniks  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  must  bear  in  mind  two  sa- 
lient facts.  First,  not  since  the  wave  of 
Soviet  Jewish  emigration  began  in  the 
early  1970's  have  Soviet  Jews  been  in 
such  dire  straits.  Internal  repression 
has  increased  sharply;  freedom  of  emi- 
gration has  come  to  a  near  standstill. 

The  second  point  of  which  we  must 
never  lose  sight  is  that  the  fate  of 
Soviet  Jewry  is  in  the  hands  of  those 
of  us  who  live  in  freedom.  Soviet  Jews 
cannot  hope  to  overcome  their  tyran- 
nical masters  with  their  own  dwindling 
resources.  All  depends  on  the  support 
we  provide  them  and  on  the  very  sub- 
stantial leverage  we  in  the  West  exert 
on  the  Soviet  leadership. 
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We  must  persist  in  fulfillment  of  the 
ancient  Jewish  Torah  law  of  "Pidyon- 
Shivuyim"  which  holds  each  individ- 
ual and  each  community  responsible 
for  the  ransoming  of  captives.  We 
must  act  swiftly  before  the  Soviet 
Union  is  engulfed  in  a  wave  of  anti-Se- 
mitic show  trials  reminiscent  of  the 
Stalin  era. 

Yosef  Begun  is  50  years  old.  He  is  a 
mathematician.  He  has  harmed  no 
one.  Yet  he  is  branded  a  criminal.  This 
persecution  by  Soviet  authorities  of  a 
man  whose  activites  do  not  threaten 
them  or  their  power  is  bizarre.  If  the 
Soviet  Government  truly  believes  that 
Yosef  Begun's  ideas  are  a  danger  to 
them,  they  should  allow  him  to  leave- 
let  him  be  exiled  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try—and not  keep  him  in  prison.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

School,  teacher;  Lucy  E.  Kuster,  Waite 
Elementary  School,  teacher;  Ivan  Nau- 
mann,  maintenance,  mechanical  fore- 
man; Damaris  Neel,  food  services,  di- 
rector; John  H.  Newman,  John  Glenn 
High  School,  teacher;  Wayne  M.  Pe- 
tersen, transportation,  bus  driver; 
Edward  J.  Phillips,  Poster  Road  Ele- 
mentary School,  teacher;  Melvin  San- 
ford,  food  services,  utility  man;  Dino 
R.  Tiritilli,  Moffitt  Elementary 
School,  teacher.* 


May  12,  1983 


May  12,  1983 


HONORING  NORWALK-LA 

MIRADA  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DIS- 
TRICT EMPLOYEES 


HON.  ESTEBAN  EDWARD  TORRES 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  TORRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
at  a  special  reception,  the  Norwalk-La 
Mirada  School  District  will  be  honor- 
ing 13  people  who  have  served  the  dis- 
trict as  loyal  employees  for  30  and  35 
years. 

These  fine  and  dedicated  people  will 
be  honored  for  their  outstanding 
public  service.  After  serving  so  many 
years  with  much  distinction,  these  ad- 
mirable people  will  be  honored  by 
their  peers,  their  school  district,  and 
their  communities. 

It  is  with  great  honor  and  pride  that 
I  rise  to  recognize  them  on  the  floor  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 

Education  is  an  extremely  important 
subject  to  me.  The  people  who  educate 
and  tend  to  the  needs  of  our  young  are 
very  special.  As  we  commend  these  in- 
dividuals, let  us  also  commend  all 
those  who  serve  in  our  educational 
system. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  these 
employees  have  served  in  one  of  the 
finest  school  districts  in  the  country. 
The  Norwalk-La  Mirada  School  Dis- 
trict has  an  outstanding  record  of  high 
educational  quality. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  my  fellow  col- 
leagues of  the  House  to  extend  best 
wishes  and  heartiest  congratulations 
to  the  following  honored  persons  who 
have  added  so  much  to  enhance  this 
fine  school  district  and  the  youth  of 
our  country. 

Evelyn  T.  Farquharson,  La  Pluma 
Elementary  School,  teacher;  Jean 
Haygood,  Eastwood  Elementary 
School,  teacher;  Donald  R.  Downs, 
Foster  Road  Elementary  School, 
teacher;  Eldon  Edwards,  La  Pluma  El- 
ementary School,  teacher;  Priscilla  J. 
Kadelbach,        Nuffer        Elementary 


THE  WAR  AGAINST  CIVIL 
RIGHTS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday;  May  12,  1983 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  20 
years  through  a  combination  of  court- 
ordered  desegregation  of  public 
schools,  affirmative  action  policy,  civil 
rights  laws,  and  strong  Justice  Depart- 
ment enforcement,  educational  and 
employment  opportunities  for  black 
Americans  advsinced.  In  the  past  2 
years  alone,  however,  20  years  of  civil 
rights  progress  is  unraveling.  Econom- 
ic decay,  along  with  the  far-reaching 
reverse  redistributive  policies  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  have  set  back 
the  social  and  economic  status  of  black 
citizens  for  years  to  come. 

The  Reagan  administration's  gather- 
ing campaign  against  affirmative 
action  is  yet  another  phase  in  the  ad- 
ministration's longstanding  effort  to 
undo  the  redistributive  and  civil  rights 
policies  that  have  existed  since  the  six- 
ties. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  head  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  officially  confirmed 
the  thrust  of  administration  policy: 
There  no  longer  will  be  efforts  to  pro- 
mote civil  rights  laws,  policies,  and 
court  settlements;  instead,  the  Justice 
Department's  considerable  resources 
will  be  placed  at  the  service  of  undoing 
the  very  fabric  of  civil  rights.  I  have 
waited  for  a  critical  analysis  of  the 
new  policy,  and  finally  have  found  it. 
Writing  in  the  Hartford  Courant, 
(May  1,  1983),  former  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  for  Civil  Rights,  Drew  S. 
Days  III,  provides  the  best  analysis  of 
the  administration's  assault  on  civil 
rights  laws  that  I  have  seen.  He  served 
for  4  years  as  the  head  of  the  Carter 
administration's  Civil  Rights  Division 
and  is  professor  of  law  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity. I  offer  to  my  colleagues  Mr.  Days' 
analysis: 

[Prom  the  Hartford  Courant.  May  1.  19831 

The  War  Against  Civil  Rights 

(By  Drew  Days  III) 

No  matter  how  you  slice  it.  that's  just 
plain  baloney."  says  President  Reagan  to 
critics  of  his  civil  rights  record.  And  Larry 
Speakes.  his  media  spokesman,  found  the 
courage  recently  to  declare  that  the  Reagan 
Administration's  "rights  record  was  strong- 
er than  any  other  administration."  Nothing 


could  be  further  from  the  truth.  1  am  writ- 
ing to  set  the  record  straight:  For  more 
than  two  years,  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  been  attempting  to  wipe  out  civil  rights 
gains  that  took  two  generations  to  achieve. 
I  realize  I  run  a  risk  of  not  being  taken  se- 
riously on  this  topic.  I  probably  have  three 
strikes  against  me  before  I  start. 

Pirst.  I  am  a  Carter  Democrat.  Por  four 
years,  I  was  Assistant  Attorney  General  for 
Civil  Rights,  the  nation's  chief  enforcer  of 
laws  that  forbid  discrimination.  People  are 
accustomed  to  discounting  criticism  of  those 
in  power  by  those  out  of  power.  It's  called 
"partisan  sniping." 

Second,  I  am  a  black  man.  I  sense  that 
white  Americans  often  view  black  opposi- 
tion to  the  Reagan  Administration  as  a  sort 
of  knee-jerk  reaction;  that  we  criticize 
Reagan  Administration  cuts  in  programs 
that  treat  blacks— some  would  claim— more 
favorably  than  others,  regardless  of  what- 
ever objective  reasons  might  justify  them. 
Blacks,  the  view  goes,  are  "special  pleaders" 
unwilling  to  accept  equal  treatment  along 
with  everyone  else. 

And  third,  I  teach  at  Yale  Law  School.  It 
is  sometimes  charged  that  professors  here 
have  their  heads  in  the  clouds  and  confuse 
what  the  law  is  with  what  the  law  ought  to 
be.  I  don't  agree  with  that  assessment.  And 
even  though  two  of  my  colleagues  were  re- 
cently appointed  federal  judges  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  the  law  school  is  also  consid- 
ered a  hotbed  of  liberal  legal  thought.  Some 
readers,  consequently,  will  want  to  relegate 
what  I  have  to  say  to  the  realm  of  theory. 
But  these  "handicaps"  don't  apply,  in  the 
end.  This  is  not  a  partisan  matter. 

During  my  last  days  in  office.  I  was  asked 
frequently  by  reporters  whether  I  thought 
Ronald  Reagan's  campaign  rhetoric  meant 
that  his  administration  would  attempt  to 
sabotage  civil  rights.  Although  I  had  my 
fears.  I  truly  thought  the  new  president  and 
his  appointees  would  find,  like  others  before 
them,  that  there  is  a  big  difference  between 
running  a  campaign  and  running  the  coun- 
try. Once  in  office,  you  simply  can't  do  ev- 
erything you  want  to  do:  You  have  to  obey 
the  rules.  Other  government  officials  have 
found  that  whatever  their  original  inten- 
tions, their  oath  to  obey  the  law,  among 
other  things,  limited  their  plans.  In  no  fed- 
eral agency  has  this  been  truer  than  at  the 
Department  of  Justice.  New  arrivals  quickly 
learned  they  couldn't  wantonly  renounce 
legal  positions  taken  by  their  predecessors— 
these  positions  were  spelled  out  in  congres- 
sioncl  statutes,  or  embodied  in  opinions  ren- 
dered by  judges. 

When  I  got  to  the  Justice  Department  and 
settled  into  an  office  once  used  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover— it  was  in  a  1930s,  Depression-era 
building,  with  high  ceilings,  wood  paneling, 
a  fireplace  and  a  view  of  the  Capitol— it 
became  clear  to  me,  as  I  hung  a  picture  of 
Prederick  Douglass  on  the  wall,  that  I  had 
stepped  into  a  tradition,  that  I  had  to 
adhere  to  some  positions  taken  by  prior  ad- 
ministrations even  though  I  disagreed  with 
them.  Of  course.  I  was  committed  to  making 
changes  that  I  thought  would  advance  the 
course  of  civil  rights,  but  I  understood  that 
progress  would  be  slow  and  painful. 

One  bit  of  progress,  for  instance,  protec- 
tion for  minority  contractors  who  wanted  to 
participate  in  federal  projects,  took  30  law- 
suits, two  years,  and  talk— hours  of  talk, 
lawyers  sitting  around,  their  suit  jackets  off, 
cigarette  smoke  in  the  air,  trying,  simply,  to 
figure  out  what  to  do.  And  I  prided  myself 
on  keeping  meetings  short;  lawyers.  I 
thought,  talk  best  in  court,  not  in  meetings. 


People  got  headaches;  I  went  home  at  mid- 
night. It  was  hard,  slow  work,  although  we 
finally  got  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  saved 
the  program. 

But  I  now  realize,  after  two  years  of  care- 
ful ot>servation,  how  greatly  I  underestimat- 
ed the  Reagan  Administration's  ability  to 
perform  the  unthinkable,  and  quickly.  It 
isn't  just  the  day-to-day  destruction  of  civil 
rights  work  that  we  labored  over.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  current  assault  threatens  far 
more  than  that.  What  is  threatened  is  a 
consensus  on  civil  rights  that  was  forged 
during  the  last  term  of  Franklin  Roosevelt 
and  since  has  been  adhered  to  by  every  ad- 
ministration. Democratic  or  Republican. 
Even  Richard  Nixon  understood  the  rules. 

But  look  what  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  done,  in  the  face  of  law  and  common- 
sense. 

It  has  opposed  even  voluntary  desegrega- 
tion. 

The  school  l>oards  of  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and 
Pasco,  Washington,  for  instance,  came  up 
with  their  own  desegregation  schemes  in 
1978,  without  any  court  orders  or  adminis- 
trative rulings  telling  them  to  do  so.  They 
just  felt  it  was  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

Several  citizens  then  challenged  this 
effort  and  a  state  law  was  passed  that 
barred  further  voluntary  desegregation  in 
those  cities.  -When  the  school  districts  went 
to  court  to  overturn  the  law,  the  federal 
government  (under  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion) supported  them.  But  when  the  case 
came  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
last  year,  the  Reagan  Administration  took 
the  other  side— in  an  unprecedented  move, 
it  argued  in  favor  of  a  law  that  a  restricted  a 
voluntary  attempt  to  desegregate  local 
schools. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  unimpressed  by 
the  Administration's  arguments  (which 
claimed  that  state  control  superseded  local 
autonomy)  and  held  the  law  unconstitution- 
al. However,  this  confrontation  taught  a 
painful  lesson.  While  desegregation  can 
theoretically  still  succeed,  the  front  lines  in 
civil  rights  battles  have  been  manned  in 
recent  years  by  federal  officials  working 
shoulder-to-shoulder  with  private  civil 
rights  organizations.  Subsequent  efforts  are 
apt  to  be  demoralized  when  half  the  team 
suddenly  switches  to  the  other  side. 

And,  in  fact,  the  opposition  doesn't  stop 
there.  The  Reagan  Administration  has  un- 
dertaken more  sweeping  and  concrete  re- 
forms. For  instance: 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  categori- 
cally rejected  busing. 

In  October  1981.  William  Bradford  Reyn- 
olds, my  successor  (although  that  word 
bothers  me),  told  the  Senate:  "Compulsory 
busing  of  students  to  achieve  racial  balance 
is  not  an  acceptable  remedy."  In  different 
words  and  places,  that  message  has  t>een 
echoed  repeatedly. 

But  rejecting  busing  is  like  categorically 
rejecting  prescription  drugs. 

The  fact  is,  when  properly  used  in  the  ap- 
propriate circumstances,  busing  works. 

Hillsborough  County,  Florida,  where  I  at- 
tended £f  segregated  school  many  years  ago, 
was  completely  desegregated  through 
busing  in  1971,  and  remains  comfortably  de- 
segregated today.  One  can  point  to  literally 
hundreds  of  other  communities  where 
busing  has  worked.  In  many  places,  busing 
simply  means  turning  left  instead  of  right, 
since  the  students,  to  get  to  their  desegre- 
gated schools,  travel  the  same  distance  (or 
less)  than  they  formerly  traveled  to  segre- 
gated schools. 

But  most  disturbing  is  that  the  courts 
have  established  careful  and  elaborate  rules 
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on  busing  which  the  Reagan  approach 
treats  as  irrelevant.  Under  these  standards, 
designed  to  prevent  "abuses,"  busing  is  fre- 
quently limited  depending  upon  the  dis- 
tances that  must  be  traveled,  the  ages  of  the 
students,  the  locations  of  the  nearest 
schools,  and  the  levels  of  existing  segrega- 
tion. And  busing  for  desegregation  is  limited 
in  scope  in  any  case:  In  1980.  over  97  percent 
of  school  busing  was  for  purp>oses  having 
nothing  to  do  with  desegregation.  Converse- 
ly, when  the  rules  are  met,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  said  that  busing  must  be 
used  where  necessary  to  integrate  a  segre- 
gated school  system.  If  administration  offi- 
cials refuse  to  pursue  busing  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, they  are  in  effect,  breaking  the 
law— and  certainly  hurting  the  opportuni- 
ties of  young,  minority  Americans. 

Since  Reagan  took  office  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  not  sought  a  busing  remedy  in 
a  single  community  in  the  United  States. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  pushed 
the  initiative  for  desegregation  back  onto 
the  shoulders  of  the  oppressed. 

It  has  been  recognized  for  years— and 
after  painful  experience— that  school  dis- 
tricts, once  shown  to  be  segregated,  must 
bear  the  responsibility  for  correcting  the 
problem.  The  Supreme  Court  has  said  so. 
For  a  while,  in  the  50's,  the  courts  placed 
the  entire  burden  for  desegregation  on  the 
backs  of  black  parents,  children,  and  teach- 
ers. All  school  boards  had  to  do  was  remove 
the  "barriers"  to  formerly  all-white  schools 
and  they  had  done  their  job. 

Obviously,  this  approach  didn't  work. 
Only  the  most  courageous  or  foolhardy 
black  children  opted  to  "integrate"  on  their 
own.  Remember  that  it  finally  took  a  presi- 
dential order  and  federal  troops  to  get  nine 
blacks  students  safely  enrolled  in  a  white 
high  school  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  in  1957. 

But  consider  this  return  to  the  'past: 
Reynolds,  Reagan's  assistant  attorney  gen- 
eral for  civil  rights,  has  stated  that  the  fed- 
eral government's  responsibility  is  only  "to 
insist  on  the  removal  of  all  official  impedi- 
ments to  desegregation"  by  school  officials. 
Lest  there  be  any  doubt  about  his  meaning, 
he  added  that  he  doesn't  think  "the  govern- 
ment can  compel  an  integrated  education." 

"We  are  not  going  to  compel  children  who 
do  not  want  to  choose  to  have  an  integrated 
education  to  have  one, "  Reynolds  actually 
said.  What  the  Reagan  officials  propose  to 
do.  in  essence,  is  to  ignore  the  rulings  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  to  force  the  downtrod- 
den victims  of  school  segregation  to  fight 
their  own  battles,  to  walk  into  largely  white 
schools  on  their  own  initiative.  And  if  the 
Justice  Department  isn't  eager  to  help 
them,  these  students,  as  history  has  shown, 
face  bleak  chances  of  success. 

In  fact,  Reynolds'  comments  sound  almost 
like  the  "separate  but  equal"  doctrine  that 
was  discredited  by  the  Court  in  1954,  in 
Brown  v.  Board  of  Education.  Reynolds  has 
said  his  focus  will  be  upon  "remedying  sub- 
sttmtial  disparities  in  the  tangible  compo- 
nents of  education"  between  minority 
schools  and  schools  attended  mostly  by 
whites. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  sided 
with  school  districts  that  have  long  histories 
of  segregation. 

Recently,  the  Reagan  Justice  Department 
took  the  unusual  step  of  urging  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  hear  a  challenge  filed  by 
the  school  board  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  to 
a  court  desegregation  order.  Normally,  the 
government  doesn't  take  a  position  on  a 
case  until  the  Supreme  Court  agrees  to 
review  it.  More  surprising  still  was  that  in 
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this  case  the  Justice  Department  joined 
forces  with  a  school  board  that  had  not 
begun  any  sort  of  desegregation  plan  until 
1971,  and  had  failed  by  1979  to  make  any 
substantial  progresss  with  it.  The  Supreme 
Court  rejected  the  pleas  of  the  Nashville 
board  and  the  Reaganites  in  a  terse,  two- 
line  order  in  which  not  one  justice  dissent- 
ed. 

The  Justice  Department  also  joined  the 
school  board  of  East  Baton  Rouge  Parish, 
Louisiana,  in  a  challenge  to  a  desegregation 
plan  ordered  into  effect  three  years  ago.  It 
was  the  first  comprehensive  desegregation 
plan  ever  instituted  there.  The  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration argued  in  favor  of  a  "volun- 
tary" plan  that  would  have,  by  its  own  cal- 
culations, increased  the  number  of  schools 
dominated  by  80  percent  or  more  of  one 
race  from  the  current  15  to  as  many  as  37. 
As  a  result,  children  in  more  than  a  third  of 
the  district's  schools  would  be  in  essentially 
segregated  facilities— hardly  civil  rights 
"progress. "  Ironically,  the  challenge  fell 
apart  when  the  Reagan  plan  was  rejected  by 
the  school  board  itself,  which  said  it  would 
be  more  expensive  than  the  plan  currently 
in  effect. 

In  a  roundabout  way.  funds  for  desegrega- 
tion under  the  Reagan  Administration  have 
fallen  drastically. 

Until  July  of  last  year,  local  sch(X)l  dis- 
tricts received  desegration  money  directly 
from  the  federal  government.  Desegregation 
funds  are  now  part  of  block  grants  given  to 
state  education  agencies  for  distribution  to 
local  schools.  The  block  grant  money  isn't 
earmarked  for  desegregation— it  can  be  used 
in  any  of  28  separate  programs.  The  result 
has  been  devastating.  Consider  the  impact 
this  approach  has  had  upon  the  following 
cities: 

In  1981-82.  Milwaukee  received  $6.9  mil- 
lion for  desegregation;  in  1982-83.  it  re- 
ceived $1.8  million.  In  Seattle  the  figure  fell 
from  $3.9  million  to  $731,000;  in  St.  Louis,  it 
dropped  from  $4.7  million  to  $500,000;  in 
New  York,  from  $6.2  million  to  $9,000;  and 
Buffalo,  from  $7  million  to  $1  million. 

Undoubtedly,  the  administration's  re- 
sponse to  this  dire  situation  is  to  say  that 
the  states,  not  the  federal  government,  de- 
cided on  the  cuts.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
education  grants  in  general  fell  from  $538 
million  to  $484  million  under  the  block 
grant  program— and  history  has  shown, 
moreover,  that  desegregation  works  best 
when  the  federal  government  leads  the  way. 
Reagan  officials  oppose  the  use  of  hiring 
quotas  and  timetables  as  methods  for  fight- 
ing employment  discrimination. 

What  this  means  is  that  no  matter  how 
obvious,  how  long-standing,  or  how  wide- 
spread job  discrimination  might  be  within  a 
company,  the  Reagan  Department  of  Jus- 
tice will  avoid  using  the  method  that  works 
best  to  eliminate  it.  Experience  has  shown 
that  in  difficult  cases,  quotas  and  timetables 
are  virutally  the  only  effective  way  to  help 
minorities  and  women  to  gain  jobs  and  pro- 
motions. Nonetheless,  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
Reynolds  told  Congress,  "We  no  longer  will 
insist  upon  or  in  any  respect  support  the  use 
of  quotas  or  any  other  numerical  or  statisti- 
cal formula(s) "  in  fighting  employment  dis- 
crimination. 

It's  not  that  the  courts  apply  quotas  light- 
ly or  carelessly.  Normally  quotas  and 
timetables  are  ordered  only  after  other 
methods  have  failed  and  offenders  have 
proved  themselves  to  be  particularly  stub- 
bom.  Take  the  Mississippi  State  Police,  for 
example.  In  the  early  '70s,  this  organization 
was  found  guilty  of  racial  discrimination  in 
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employment.  To  put  it  bluntly,  the  state 
police  had  never  hired  a  black  state  trooper 
in  the  entire  history  of  the  department.  It 
was  only  several  years  later,  however,  after 
the  state  police  had  still  failed  to  hire  a 
black  trooper,  that  Judges  in  the  Federal 
Court  of  Appeals  in  New  Orleans  reluctant- 
ly ordered  that  one  black  be  hired  for  every 
two  whites. 

Strong  tactics,  perhaps,  but  occasionally 
they're  needed.  And  it's  interesting  to  note 
that  while  the  Reagan  Administration  pi- 
ously opposes  these  measures,  the  idea  origi- 
nated not  in  some  bleeding-heart-liberal 
caucus  but  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
during  the  Nixon  Administration.  Even  that 
conservative  crowd  was  forced  to  conclude, 
after  bitter  experience,  that  certain  employ- 
ers would  never  make  changes  in  their 
workforces  if  they  were  only  required  to 
show  "best  efforts"  and  "good  faith"  in 
hiring  minorities  and  women. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  opposed 
even  voluntary  plans  to  remedy  job  discrimi- 
nation. 

In  1979  the  Supreme  Court  ruled,  in 
United  Steeltoorken  v.  Weber,  that  labor  and 
management  could  legally  agreed  to  estab- 
lish a  voluntary  employee  training  program 
that  set  aside  half  its  openings  for  blacks. 
The  court  said  that  "reverse  discrimination" 
was  not  involved,  since  the  program  did  not 
require  the  discharge  of  white  workers  and 
their  replacement  by  blacks,  nor  did  it 
create  an  absolute  bar  to  the  advancement 
of  white  workers  (since  there  were  openings 
in  the  program  for  whites),  nor  was  it  a  per- 
manent project,  but  only  a  temporary  effort 
to  correct  previous  discrimination.  It  was  a 
triimiph  that  we  in  Carter's  Justice  E>epart- 
ment  worked  hard  to  achieve. 

However,  Reynolds  has  vowed  to  overturn 
Weber,  "My  own  view  is  that  Weber  is 
wrongly  decided  and  the  court  should  take 
another  look  at  it,"  he  has  said.  "I  would  be 
hopeful  that  it  would  arrive  at  a  different 
conclusion." 

Recently  Reynolds  made  good  on  this 
promise  by  joining  a  lawsuit  that  challenges 
an  agreement  reached  between  the  City  of 
New  Orleans  and  black  officers  in  the  New 
Orleans  Police  Department.  The  black  offi- 
cers had  filed  a  discrimination  suit  against 
the  police,  and  the  voluntary  settlement  re- 
quired promotion  to  officer  grades  of  one 
black  for  every  white  until  black  officers 
constituted  50  percent  of  all  ranks  in  the 
police  department.  In  considering  the  case, 
a  federal  court  in  New  Orleans  found  that 
the  quota  was  justified.  Only  3  percent  of 
the  police  department's  sergeants  and  lieu- 
tenants were  black,  and  no  blacks  served  as 
captain  or  major,  all  in  a  city  which  is  55 
percent  black,  and  where  48  percent  of 
black  applicants  to  the  police  department 
pass  the  examination  and  qualify  for  ap- 
pointment. 

Onto  this  stage  now  comes  the  Reagan 
Justice  Department,  seeking  to  have  the 
federal  court  of  appeals  reverse  itself  on  the 
one-black-for-one-white  quota.  Though  the 
appeals  court  pointed  out  that  a  non-dis- 
criminatory promotion  policy  in  the  police 
department  would  have  produced  a  situa- 
tion in  1980  in  which  about  50  percent  of 
police  officers  were  black,  the  Justice  De- 
partment is  arguing,  contrary  to  the  volun- 
tary agreement,  that  this  figure  is  too  high 
in  1983. 

The  Reagan  Administration's  position  in 
the  New  Orleans  case  is  not  only  dismaying 
for  obvious  reasons,  but  also  because  it 
threatens  a  basic  pillar  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act.  Put  bluntly,  it  ignores  the  law. 
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The  Civil  Rights  act  stresses  the  importance 
of  voluntary  resolutions  to  employment  dis- 
crimination suits. 

Put  simply,  if  you  prohibit  employers 
from  trying  to  resolve  discrimination  on 
their  own,  you  place  them  in  a  very  tough 
position.  If  they  fail  to  act  on  discrimination 
compliants,  they  run  the  risk  of  being  suc- 
cessfully sued  by  minorities  and  women  for 
employment  discrimination.  If  that  hap- 
pens, the  federal  courts,  not  they,  will 
decide  on  the  remedy  to  be  Imposed.  But  if 
employers  act  voluntarily— the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration seems  to  be  saying— then  they 
deserve  to  be  sued  by  white  or  male  workers 
who  charge  "reverse  discrimination. "  It  is 
precisely  this  dilemma  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  and  the  standards  outlined  in  Weber  are 
aimed  at  preventing. 

The  Reagan  Justice  Department  seems  in- 
clined to  "chill"  inclinations  toward  affirma- 
tive action  among  employers. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  last 
year  that  the  administration's  negative 
stance  on  affirmative  action  was  wreaking 
havoc  in  some  of  America's  major  corpora- 
tions, where  efforts  to  increase  the  partici- 
pation of  minorities  and  women  had  been 
making  great  strides. 

According  to  the  Journal,  some  of  the 
Reagan  Administration's  "actions  and  rhet- 
oric are  taken  by  middle  managers  as  a 
signal  that  they  no  longer  need  to  be  con- 
cerned about  corporate  affirmative  action 
efforts."  As  a  consequence,  the  article  re- 
ported, "inceasingly.  corporations  are  con- 
vening special  meetings  to  warn  managers 
that  equal-employment  laws  haven't 
changed,  that  companies  remain  liable  to 
lawsuits,  and  that  their  corporate  equal-em- 
ployment programs  are  still  in  force." 

While  it  is  laudable  that  some  leading 
members  of  the  Fortune  500  are  continuing 
to  insist  that  these  laws  be  respected,  one 
has  to  wonder  how  long  they  can  hold  out 
given  the  current  lack  of  support— and  even 
opposition  to  voluntary  efforts— from  the 
federal  government. 

And  what  is  particularly  disturbing  is  that 
affirmative  action  is  so  vulnerable  to  mo- 
mentum: It  has  taken  years  of  effort  to  in- 
still a  basic,  voluntary  spirit  of  cooperation 
in  corporate  America.  Once  that  is  lost,  it  is 
hard  to  predict  how  many  years  will  be  re- 
quired to  rebuild  what  this  Administration 
is  destroying. 

Reagan  officials  gave  noteworthy  nonsup- 
port  to  the  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

Congress  passed  the  extension  last  year, 
but  it  wasn't  easy.  The  general  pattern  is 
for  the  White  House  to  provide  leadership 
on  these  topics,  yet  for  over  a  year,  despite 
repeated  requests  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives administration  officials  declined 
to  express  any  opinion  on  the  extension.  In 
October.  1981.  the  House  passed  an  exten- 
sion by  a  vote  of  389  to  24.  It  wasn't  until 
January  5.  1982.  after  the  Senate  began  to 
entertain  the  matter,  that  the  attorney  gen- 
eral and  other  Justice  Department  officials 
agreed  to  speak  up. 

Basically,  they  offered  two  proposals  that 
would  have  substantially  weakened  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  The  first  would  have 
made  it  considerably  easier  for  states  with 
past  histories  of  discrimination  in  their  elec- 
tion practices  to  avoid  federal  review  of  any 
new  election  laws  they  passed.  The  second 
would  have  prevented  Congress  from  giving 
minorities  a  fairer  chance  to  challenge  at- 
large  local  election  systems— systems  some- 
times used  to  keep  minority  candidates  from 
achieving  office,  despite  large  minority  pop- 
ulations. 
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President  Reagan.  Attorney  General  Wil- 
liam French  Smith,  and  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Reynolds  argued  that  this  revision 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  would  result  in  the 
elimination  of  at-large  election  systems  all 
over  the  country,  whether  they  were  dis- 
criminatory or  not.  That  simply  wasn't  true. 

A  stalemate  developed  that  lasted  six 
months.  Only  after  a  group  of  Republican 
senators,  led  by  Robert  Dole,  abandoned  the 
Reagan  position  as  absolutely  unfounded, 
did  the  Voting  Rights  Act  extension  make  it 
through  the  Senate.  Then,  in  a  curious 
about  face,  Reagan  signed  the  bill  and 
claimed  his  administration  had  played  a 
strong  and  positive  role  in  its  passage.  How- 
ever, an  administration  that  takes  18 
months  to  decide  where  it  stands  on  such  a 
basic  and  positive  theme  as  voting  rights 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  its  heart  in  the 
right  place.* 


DEPUNDING  THE  LEFT— FIVE 
MORE  AGENCIES  GUTTING 
THE  TAXPAYERS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONAU) 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TTtursefav,  May  12,  1983 
•  Mr.     Mcdonald.     Mr.     speaker, 
thanks  to  Conservative  Digest,  their 
issue  of  April  1983,  we  are  finding  out 
at  least  where  some  of  the  money  goes 
that  is  appropriated  by  this  House. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 
their  constituents  who  foot  the  bill, 
here  are  five  more  agencies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  that  have  expended 
some  $5,554,007  in  causes  for  which 
the  majority  of  the  American  taxpay- 
ers would  not  spend  their  own  money 
contributing  to.  Maybe,  perhaps,  this 
is  the  irony  of  the  situation.  Organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations  [CFR],  Sierra  Club,  League 
of  Women  Voters,  cannot  get  money 
from  the  average  taxpayer,  because 
the  average  taxpayer  does  not  believe 
in  what  these  organizations  stand  for. 
Accordingly  they  have  to  become  a 
leech  off  the  honest  taxpayer  to  real- 
ize aims  which  are  repugnant  to  the 
thinking  and  belief  of  the  average 
American. 

But  let  others  be  the  judge.  Here  are 
five  more  agencies  gutting  the  taxpay- 
ers: National  Endowment  for  the  Arts; 
National  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities; Environmental  Protection 
Agency;  Department  of  Energy;  and 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Funding  of  leftist  organizations  by 
these  executive  agencies  as  contained 
in  the  April  1983  issue  of  Conservative 
Digest  follows: 
[From  the  Conservative  Digest.  April  1983] 

National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
chairman  frank  hodsoll— reagan  appointee 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts 
(NEA)  is  notorious  for  sponsoring  dehuman- 
izing projects.  It  would  seem  anyone  able  to 
fill  out  the  agency's  forms  gets  a  grant. 
Writing  in  a  recent  Policy  Review.  Dinesh 
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D'  Sousa  uncovered  the  following  taxpayer 

funded  "poem": 

Poetry  must  see  as  its  central  task  building 

a  Marxist  Leninist 

Communist  Party 

in  the  USA 

So  that  even  in  our  verse 

we  wage  ideological  struggle 

over  political  line. 

D'Sousa      cited      other      taxpayer-funded 

projects   too   obscene   or   blasphemous   to 

print. 

NEA  chairman  Frank  Hodsoll,  was  ap- 
pointed on  November  30,  1981.  NEA  gave 
out  most  of  the  following  grants  under  his 
tenure. 

$76,000  to  the  National  Conference  of 
SUte  Legislatures  (NCSL)  (May  1982). 

Representing  NCSL,  New  Hampshire 
House  Speaker  John  B.  Tucker  attacked 
President  Reagan's  New  Federalism  pro- 
gram because  'the  [budget!  cuts  far  over- 
shadow the  process  itself. " 

NCSL  president  William  Passanante, 
Speaker  of  the  New  York  Assembly,  claimed 
Reagan  administration  policies  "will  com- 
pound the  human  and  budget  problems 
facing  cities." 

$40,000  to  the  National  Council  on  Aging, 
Inc.  (April  23,  1982). 

This  group  actively  opposes  budget  cuts  in 
programs  from  which  it  receives  funding.  It 
suptH>rts  deep  cuts  in  defense  spending,  sin- 
gling out  "the  entire  military  retirement 
system"— a  program  which  directly  benefits 
several  million  aging  Americans. 

Council  President  Arthur  S.  Fleming  re- 
cently urged  goverrunent  employees  to  pres- 
sure both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties  to  adopt  pro-public  employee  plat- 
forms at  their  1984  conventions.  "Keep  the 
candidates'  feet  to  the  fire."  he  said. 

$8,700  to  the  Pacifica  Foundation /KPFK- 
FM.  a  group  of  5  radio  stations  long  known 
as  a  network  for  leftist  propaganda  (Fiscal 
Year  1982).  Pacifica's  literature  brags  about 
its  history:  "[1950]  Pacifica  fearlessly  in- 
cludes communists  in  its  program- 
ming .  .  .  [1958]  first  live  broadcast  on  the 
gay  experience  by  gays  them- 
selves .  .  .  [1965]  a  reporter  for  WBAI  (a 
Pacifica  station  in  New  York  City)  is  the 
first  U.S.  reporter  to  go  to  North  Viet- 
nam .  .  .  [1965]  Pacifica  holds  the  first  of 
many  anti-war  radio  teach-ins  .  .  .  [1966] 
leaders  of  S.D.S.  come  to  Pacifica  to  discuss 
the  future  of  civil  rights  .  .  .  [1973]  George 
Carlin's  controversial  Seven  Words  You 
Can't  Say  on  TV  is  aired  .  .  ." 

$10,000  to  the  Federation  of  Southern  Co- 
operatives to  "support  an  instruction  pro- 
gram in  African  and  jazz  dance,  drama  and 
conga  rhythms  for  the  residents  of  Sumter 
and  Green  counties"  (Fiscal  Year  1981). 

FSC  defines  itself  as  "a  resource  and  advo- 
cacy organization  working  in  the  rural 
South." 

In  ite  "Annual  Report  1980-1981."  FSC 
president  and  chairperson  of  the  board  of 
directors  Woodrow  Keown  called  'the  regu- 
lation and  tax  policies  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration" a  "menace  to  our  community 
based  development  work." 

$15,000  to  the  Sierra  Club  (Fiscal  Year 
1981). 

Joining  8  other  environmental  activist 
groups,  the  Sierra  Club  last  month  attacked 
President  Reagan's  "uninformed  and  uncar- 
ing" environmental  policies. 

Interior  Secretary  James  Watt  says  these 
groups  attack  Reagan  because  they  support- 
ed Jimmy  Carter  in  the  1980  elections. 
"They  have  had  this  partisan  campaign  to 

help  the  Democrats. "  Watt  said.   'Did  you 
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hear  the  Sierra  Club  or  the  Audubon  Socie- 
ty Complain  about  the  Carter  years?" 

$35,000  to  the  Conservation  Foundation. 
Inc.  (May  25, 1982). 

Till  President  Reagan  picked  him  to  head 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Wil- 
liam Ruckelshaus  was  "a  trustee  of  the  Con- 
servation Foundation,  which  [has]  criticized 
Reagan's  urban  and  environmental  poli- 
cies."  reported  the  Washington  Post. 

National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
chairman  william  bennett— reagan 
appointee 
National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities 
(NEH)  Chairman  William  Bennett  has  at- 
tacked some  of  the  agency's  most  blatantly 
political  grants.  An  NEH-funded  television 
documentary.  "From  the  Ashes  .  .  .  Nicara- 
gua Today."  he  branded  as  nothing  more 
than  "unabashed  socialist-realism  propagan- 
da." 

Bennett  has  continued   his  criticism  of 
NEH  grants  to  leftist  groups. 
NEH  grants  include: 

$201,558  "To  support  a  two-year  project 
co-sponsored  by  the  Institute  for  Social  Jus- 
tice and  the  Association  of  Community  Or- 
ganizations for  Reform  Now  (ACORN)  to 
mount  public  humanities  programs  explain- 
ing the  history  of  social  movements  for  low 
to  moderate  income  people"  (February  1. 
1981). 

ACORN  is  heavily  involved  in  political  ad- 
vocacy. When  a  Missouri  school  was  decerti- 
fied in  1980-81.  this  "led  to  increased 
ACORN  inyolvement  in  local  school  board 
elections.  ACORN  took  control  of  the  board 
with  the  election  of  two  more  ACORN  mem- 
bers." reports  Public  Interest  Profiles. 
"ACORN  campaigns  generally  involve  dem- 
onstrations, confrontations  with  industry 
and  government  officials,  and  significant 
media  coverage." 

ACORN  is  understandably  upset  that  its 
federal  funds  might  be  cut.  It  recently  start- 
ed a  local-level  campaign  "designed  to  pro- 
tect provisions  in  other  federal  programs 
which  are  being  block  granted  or  deregulat- 
ed." 

The  Institute  for  Social  Justice  calls  itself 
"a  national  training  and  research  center  in 
the  principles  of  community  organizing, 
drawing  particularly  from  the  ACORN 
model  of  neighborhood-based  organizing." 
The  institute  trains  many  ACORN  activists. 
$600,000  to  the  National  Council  of  La 
Raza  (NCLR)  (November  1981). 

In  May  1981  NCLR  joined  the  Southern 
Christian  Leadership  Conference  and  Oper- 
ation PUSH  in  what  they  called  "a  national 
day  of  mourning. "  The  demonstrators 
marched  passed  the  White  House,  protest- 
ing Reagan  administration  cuts  in  social 
programs. 

According  to  Council  documents,  "NCLR's 
Office  of  Research,  Advocacy,  and  Legisla- 
tion carries  out  research,  public  policy  anal- 
ysis, and  advocacy  at  the  national  level  to 
promote  administrative  and  legislative  deci- 
sions which  will  benefit  Hispanics."  At  least 
78  percent  of  its  funding  comes  from  federal 
grants,  given  by  such  agencies  as  HHS, 
HUD,  Conunerce,  Justice,  Labor.  DoEH?  and 
Agriculture. 

Two  grants  totaling  $300,000  to  the  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relations.  Inc.  (CFR)  for  its 
"International  Affairs  Fellowship  Pro- 
gram." According  to  CFR  documents,  ".  .  . 
academics  and  other  foreign  professionals 
from  the  private  sector  are  enabled  to  apply 
their  humanistic  skills  and  perspectives  in  a 
policy-oriented  environment  through  expe- 
rience in  public  service  . . ."' 
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Rep.  Larry  McEtonald  (D-Ga.)  was  amazed 
that  "this  elitist  [organization]  already  well 
funded  by  David  Rockefeller  and  other  mul- 
timillionaires, has  now  become  the  recipient 
of  another  $300,000.  This  is  more  than 
strange  when  we  find  that  for  the  most 
part,  this  organization  does  not  believe  in 
the  national  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States.  I  find  it  deplorable  that  American 
taxpayers  are  being  squeezed  to  the  bone, 
and  without  their  consent,  see  their  money 
going  to  such  organizations  as  CFR." 

$61,200  to  the  Consumers  Union  of  United 
States,  Inc.  (May  1982). 

CU  joined  with  6  other  consumer  groups 
in  1982  in  publishing  a  51-page  book  Warn- 
ing: Reaganomics  is  Harmful  to  Consumers, 
which  included  a  12-point  attack  plan 
against  the  Reagan  administration. 

$202,800  to  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America  (Febru- 
ary 1.  1981). 

$99,008  to  the  George  Meany  Center  for 
Labor  Studies.  Inc..  for  "Processing  the 
AFL-CIO  Archives.  To  support  processing 
of  the  records  of  AFL-CIO.  a  primary 
source  for  labor  studies  and  social  and  eco- 
nomic history"  (February  1982).  AFL-CIO 
president  Lane  Kirkland  is  chairman  of  the 
Center's  Board  of  Trustees. 

According  to  the  Center's  newsletter.  La- 
borite,  it  offers  courses  on  "organizing  tech- 
niques and  grievance  arbitration  .  .  .  the  or- 
ganizational use  of  computers,  how  to  deal 
with  the  news  media,  effective  union  actions 
for  civil  rights,  and  union  skills  for  women." 
The  Center's  "Annual  Lat)or  Song  Ex- 
change" program  includes:  "How  to  use 
songs  for  meetings,  rallies,  picket  lines,  dem- 
onstrations and  celebrations":  and  a  much- 
needed  course:  "How  to  improve  your 
lyrics." 
All  Center  courses  are  tuition-free. 
$40,000  to  The  Labor  Theater  Inc.  "To 
support  writing  of  two  30-minute  scripts  for 
a  six  part  series  of  dramati2iations  of  Ameri- 
can short  stories  which  explore  universal 
themes  from  the  perspective  of  the  aged" 
(Fiscal  Year  1981).One  of  the  Theater's  pro- 
ductions was  Bottom  Line,  a  musical  com- 
mentary attacking  Reaganomics.  Reagan 
himself  was  the  main  character,  wearing  a 
cowboy  hat.  He  is  called  a  "HoodRobin,  who 
steals  from  the  poor  and  the  lame  and  gives 
to  the  rich."  A  fundamentalist  preacher  is 
mocked  as  "One  of  those  bom-again  Chris- 
tians selling  condos  from  God." 

$25,000  to  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund  (May 
19.  1981).  In  December  1981.  Fimd  President 
Franklin  H.  Williams  said.  "The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's actions  and  proposed  actions, 
its  budget  cuts  and  budget  priorities,  ite 
nominations  and  proposed  appointments 
constitute  a  litany  of  lost  faith  in  the  Amer- 
ican dream."  The  Department  of  Education 
gave  the  Fund  $931,775  on  April  1,  1982. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

administrator-designate  wiluam 
ruckelshaus— reagan  appointee 

When  EPA  Administrator  Anne  Burford 
resigned  last  month,  Americans  saw  just 
how  powerful  environmental  activist  groups 
are.  EPA  was  created  in  1970,  just  so  they 
could  run  it.  No  Reaganite  was  going  to 
spoil  their  plans. 

Burford  tried  to  restore  some  sanity  to 
EPA,  implementing  President  Reagan's  New 
Federalism  program:  "But  if  we're  success- 
ful in  delegating  our  program  to  state  gov- 
ernments,"  she  said,  "then  our  numbers  will 
go  down.  Also,  90  percent  of  all  our  air  pol- 
lution sources  are  either  in  compliance  or 
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have  been  sued  already  and  are  operating 
under  a  consent  decree.  So  who's  left  to  sue? 
What  you  do  is  enforce  the  consent  decree, 
but  that  number  doesn't  show  up  as  a  new 
lawsuit." 

For  activist  lawyers  and  groups  receiving 
federal  cash,  this  was  intolerable.  If  EPA's 
duties  were  shifted  back  to  the  states,  and 
lawsuits  avoided,  life  could  become  uneasy. 
Burford  had  to  go. 

Burford  cut  back  funding  the  leftists 
groups,  but  she  didn't  eliminate  it. 

Whether  new  EPA  Administrator  William 
Ruckelshaus  will  allow  himself  to  be  the 
next  victim  has  yet  to  be  seen. 

Groups  receiving  EPA  money  include: 

$99,405  to  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund  (EOF)  in  legal  fees  for  time  spent  on  a 
case  in  which  the  EDP  sued  the  EPA— and 
lost. 

Last  year  EDF  and  9  other  environmental 
groups  issued  a  pamphlet.  Indictment-  The 
Case  Against  the  Reagan  Environment 
Record.  EDF  regularly  lobbies  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

According  to  its  own  documents.  EDF  suc- 
cessfully campaigned  to  put  a  referendum 
on  California's  ballot,  "to  decide  whether 
state  legislation  authorizing  expansion  of 
the  huge  State  Water  P-oject  can  take 
effect." 

EDF  belongs  to  the  Alliance  for  Justice,  a 
group  of  17  left-wing  legal  groups  involved 
in  "public  interest  law." 

Two  grants  totaling  $664,640  to  the  Na- 
tional Retired  Teachers  Association  (NRTA) 
(August  1,  1981). 

NRTAs  "FACT  SHEET"  says  its  "Legisla- 
tive specialists  represent  the  interest  of  all 
older  Americans,  working  closely  with  feder- 
al and  state  legislators  in  drafting  and  spon- 
soring legislation,  advocating  the  views  of 
older  citizens  at  legislative  and  administra- 
tive hearings,  and  informing  the  member- 
ship of  legislative  activities. 

$40,000  to  The  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  the  U.S.  (August  10.  1981). 

League  President  Dorothy  Riddings  re- 
cently criticized  President  Reagan  for  his 
"lack  of  sensitivity"  to  women's  issues. 

The  League  this  year  endorsed  legalized 
abortion  on  demand.  Several  League  mem- 
bers have  resigned  in  protest. 

$200,000  to  the  American  Association  of 
Retired  Persons  (AARP)  (Fiscal  Year  1983). 

In  February  AARP  legislative  representa- 
tive Martin  Corry  said  President  Reagan's 
budget  proposal  would  have  a  "significant" 
impact  on  the  elderly,  and  "is  boimd  to 
cause  hardship  for  many." 

In  January,  UPI  reported  Reagan  admin- 
istration proposals  on  Social  Security 
reform  "were  running  into  resistance  from 
the  nation's  largest  retiree  group,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Retired  Persons." 

In  1982,  AARP  lobbyist  James  Hacking 
called  for  repealing  two  Reaganomics  cor- 
nerstones: the  1983  tax  cuts,  and  tax  index- 
ing for  inflation. 

$283,260  to  the  National  Urban  League 
(NUL)  (February  1,  1982). 

At  NUL's  Augiist  1982  convention,  one 
speaker  after  another  attacked  the  Reagan 
administration. 

"No  matter  how  much  they  try  to  say  this 
is  a  nonpartisan  group,  it  was  lopsided  with 
people  determined  to  paint  this  as  a  racist 
administration,"  charged  Armstrong  Wil- 
liams, a  White  House  legislative  analyst. 

"That's  just  not  true,  but  the  leadership 
here  is  afraid  of  the  truth.  They  don't  want 
to  hear  what  this  administration  is  doing 
for  blacks." 
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NUL  denied  permission  for  Williams  and  8 
other  black  Reagan  appointees  to  partici- 
pate in  the  convention. 

Department  of  Energy 
secretary  donald  hodel— reagan  appointee 

Jimmy  Carter  created  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  deal  with  the  energy  "crisis."  Just 
after  taking  office,  Ronald  Reagan  dissolved 
the  crisis  simply  by  dismantling  oil  price 
controls. 

Reagan  has  been  less  resolute  in  fulfilling 
his  promise  to  dismantle  the  Department 
itself. 

Reagan's  first  Secretary  of  Energy,  James 
B.  Edwards,  didn't  seriously  try  to  dismantle 
his  agency,  nor  did  he  cut  off  funds  to  left- 
ist political  groups.  His  successor,  Don 
Hodel,  has  been  a  model  administrator,  cut- 
ting waste  wherever  he  could  find  it.  Data 
are  not  yet  available  to  determine  if  some 
funds  to  the  left  slipped  through  anyway. 

Just-released  data  indicate  the  following 
grants  were  given  to  leftist  groups  under  Ed- 
wards' tenure: 

$68,492  to  the  Conference  on  Alternate 
State  and  Local  Policies  (CASLP)  (February 
21,  1981).  CASLP's  'effort  has  greatly  ad- 
vanced the  possibilities  for  a  Left  political 
program  .  .  ."  said  Richard  Flacks  in  Work- 
ing Papers  for  a  New  Society.  CASLP  helps 
radical  activists  "move  more  visibly  into  po- 
sitions of  power."  wrote  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Guardian. 

The  Coordinated  Action  newsletter  re- 
cently dubbed  CASLP  "a  subsidiary  of  the 
New  Left  think-tank.  Institute  for  Policy 
Studies  .  .  ."  Columnist  David  Broder 
summed  up  CASLP's  policies:  "Their 
common  bond  is  anti-corporate  rhetoric, 
ranging  from  traditional  socialism  to  tracts 
against  the  oil  companies." 

$179,644  to  the  Environmental  Action 
Foundation  (EAF)— a  branch  of  Environ- 
mental Action  (EA)— for  "A  utility  clearing 
house"  (June  17, 1981). 

"Most  ElA  members  and  staff  are  'left'  in 
the  broadest  sense  of  the  term— left  of 
center"  wrote  ElA's  own  editorial  staff  in  its 
newsletter.  Environmental  Action. 

EA  says  its  lobbying  aims  at  "helping 
dedicated  grassroots  environmentalists  fight 
the  pro-pollution  policies  of  President 
Reagan  and  E^nvironmental  Protection 
Agency  administrator  Anne  [Burford.]"  ElA 
efforts  helped  force  Burford's  resignation. 

In  1982.  EA  joined  74  other  groups  in  a 
"fair  budget  campaign"  attacking  the 
Reagan  administration's  budget  cuts.  Natu- 
rally. EA  was  most  concerned  about  pro- 
posed Energy  Department  cuts. 

$21,379  to  Rural  America  for  "Public  par- 
ticipation in  developing  the  national  energy 
plan"  (March  17. 1981). 

A  publicity  brochure  says  "RURAL 
AMERICA  is  committed  to  the  empower- 
ment of  rural  people: 

"Through  our  newspaper,  rural  america, 
we  break  down  the  barriers  of  isolation 
faced  by  all  of  us  in  the  countryside  by  re- 
porting on  our  continuing  struggles  to  orga- 
nize for  economic  and  social  justice,  smd  to 
empower  ourselves  politically  and  economi- 
cally through  the  creation  of  more  self-suf- 
ficient rural  communities. 

$787,510  to  the  Center  for  Renewable  Re- 
sources (June  3.  1981 ). 

In  March  1982.  the  Center  joined  14  envi- 
ronmentalist groups  in  '"a  bitterly-worded 
broadside  .  .  .at  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  eliminate  almost  all  solar 
and  conservation  funding  and  to  sharply  in- 
crease spending  for  nuclear  power."  AP  re- 
ported. 
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The  groups  charged  Reagan's  proposals 
were  "the  height  of  hypocrisy  and  cruelty," 
and  would  make'  "'virtually  Inevitable  the 
widespread  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons." 

Two  grants  totaling  $22,943  to  the  League 
of  United  Latin  American  Citizens  (LULAC) 
National  Education  Service  Center.  Inc. 
(September  30.  1981  and  February  20.  1982). 
The  Department  of  Education  gave  LULAC 
$1,237,600  on  May  31.  1981. 

President  Tony  BoniUa  opened  LULAC's 
1982  national  executive  board  meeting  with 
"a  call  for  opposition  to  Reagan's  policy  of 
decentralized  government. "  UPI  reported. 

"Bonilla  also  proposed  the  board: 

"—Condemn  the  Reagan  administration's 
stand  against  busing  for  school  desegrega- 
tion," and 

—Create  a  political  action  committee." 

$19,999  to  the  Environmental  Defense 
Fund  (EDF)  (March  17,  1981).  In  April  1981, 
the  Interior  Department  gave  EDF  $17,350. 

In  October  1982,  EDF  leaked  internal  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  documents. 
It  claimed  the  d(x;uments  indicated  the 
Reagan  sulministration  was  considering  a 
"repugnant"  response  to  a  Missouri  environ- 
mental problem. 

In  April  1982,  EDF  joined  14  other  envi- 
ronmentalist groups  in  releasing  The 
Reagan  Energy  Plan:  A  Major  Potoer  Fail- 
ure, a  report  attacking  President  Reagan's 
energy  policies. 

$3,915  to  the  Mississippi  Solar  Council 
(June  30,  1981). 

In  1981,  Council  executive  director  Mi- 
chael T.  Herring  ran  for  Congress  after  Re- 
publican Jon  Hinson  resigned. 

Herring  campaigned  on  an  environmental- 
ist platform.  At  one  demonstration,  he  re- 
leased 200  balloons,  each  containing  a  piece 
of  paper  saying.  "Had  this  been  waste  from 
a  nuclear  dump  in  Mississippi,  you  would 
have  been  exposed  to  DEIADLY  radiation. 
Michael  Herring,  a  candidate  for  Congress, 
opposes  a  dump  in  Mississippi. 

Herring  lost. 

Housing  and  Urban  Development 
secretary  samuel  pierce— reagan  appointee 

Since  its  creation  during  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  has  subsidized  one 
boondoggle  after  another.  Hundreds  of  city 
blocks  were  demolished  for  "urban  renew- 
al."  New  housing  was  built  using  cheap  ma- 
terials: big  construction  firms  reaped  large 
profits.  Today,  much  of  this  housing  is  un- 
occupied or  has  been  demolished. 

Major  funding  includes: 

$1,060,667  to  The  Urban  Institute  in  15 
grants  throughout  1981  and  1982.  The  Insti- 
tute describes  its  tax-funded  projects  in 
vague  terms.  For  a  February  25.  1982  grant 
of  $249,934  it  said:  "The  beneficiaries  of  this 
work  will  be  the  general  public."  Other 
grants  went  for  "Changes  in  scope":  "In- 
crease in  scope":  ""Funding  of  overrun"  and 
"Housing  problems  of  the  poor." 

William  Ruckelshaus  headed  the  Institute 
until  Reagan  tapped  him  to  run  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency.  Under 
Ruckelshaus,  reports  the  Washington  Post, 
The  Urban  Institute  "criticized  Reagan's, 
urban  and  environmental  policies. " 

Last  October  the  Institute  published  The 
Reagan  Experiment,  a  study  attacking  the 
Reagan  administration's  economic  polices. 

$184,469  to  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Legislatures  (NCSL)  (September 
1981). 

Representing  NCSL,  New  Hampshire 
House  Speaker  John  B.  Tucker  attacked 
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President  Reagan's  New  Federalism  pro- 
gram because  "the  [budget]  cuts  far  over- 
shadow the  process  itself." 

Public  affairs  director  Mary  Jane  Galla- 
gher said  NCSL  was  disappointed  Reagan's 
program  wouldn't  take  over  all  Medicaid 
costs. 

NCSL  president  William  Passante.  Speak- 
er of  the  New  York  Assembly,  claimed 
Reagan  administration  policies  "will  com- 
pound the  human  and  budget  problems 
facing  cities." 

$124,360  to  the  Center  for  Community 
Change  (CCC)  to  "Provide  technical  assist- 
ance" (July  9,  1981). 

According  to  Public  Interest  Profiles, 
"During  1980-81.  CCC  provided  intensive 
technical  assistance  to  over  400  groups,  and 
less  intensive  aid  to  another  700  organiza- 
tions." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"(CCC)  has  influenced  federal  policy  on 
general  revenue  sharing  and  bl(x;k  grants." 

CCC  d(x;uments  proclaim  it  "also  has  in- 
creasingly acted  as  a  facilitator  for  commu- 
nity groups  wishing  to  get  involved  in  these 
issues  at  the  local,  state,  regional,  and  feder- 
al levels." 

CCC  president  Pablo  Eisenberg  boasts: 
"We  take  on  both  Dem<x;ratic  and  Republi- 
can administrations." 

In  addition  to  HUD  funds,  CCC  received 
grants  from  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
Community  Services  Administration,  and 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminis- 
tration. 

$100,000  to  the  National  Urban  League 
(NUL)  to  "Promote  fair  housing  through 
Community  Development  Block  Grant 
funds  "  (September  30.  1982). 

NUL  recently  joined  Ralph  Nader,  the 
Gray  Panthers  and  other  left-wing  groups 
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in  endorsing  "Reclaim  America  Week"— a 
protest  sponsored  by  National  People's 
Action,  a  radical  group  using  confronta- 
tional organizing  to  effect  social  change. 

The  protest  intended  "to  put  the  corpora- 
tions, big  banks,  city  and  state  governments 
on  notice  that  the  people's  priorities  must 
be  Chicago's  priorities." 

$98,066  to  the  NAACP  National  Housing 
Corporation  for  "Technical  assistance  on 
community  development  building  projects" 
(Novemt>er5,  1981). 

The  Boston  Globe  reports  the  NAACP  or- 
ganized "a  national  network"  working 
through  "the  organization's  1800  local 
branches  to  defeat  congressional  allies  of 
President  Ronald  Reagan"  in  the  November 
1982  elections. 

The  NAACP s  plan  drew  "upon  well- 
proven  tactics  employed  by  candidates,  in- 
terest groups  and  political  bosses."* 


May  16, 1983 
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The  Senate  met  at  11:30  ajn..  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  THXTRMOifO). 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  DJ).,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

/  vjill  extol  thee,  my  God,  O  king; 
and  I  VfiU  bless  thy  name  for  ever  and 
ever.  Every  day  toUl  I  bless  thee;  and  I 
tDiU  praise  thy  name  for  ever  and  ever. 
Great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be 
praised;  and  his  greatness  is  unsearch- 
oMfc-Psalms  145: 1-3. 

Merciful  God.  we  pray  for  the 
Budget  Committee  as  it  takes  up  the 
heavy,  seemingly  impossible  tasli 
before  it.  Give  special  wisdom,  pa- 
tience, and  grace  to  the  chairman  and 
each  member.  Deepen  their  respect 
for  each  other  despite  strong  disagree- 
ment. Keep  them  from  personal 
enmity  and  alienation  as  they  struggle 
with  convictions  that  do  not  easily 
yield  to  modification.  Guide  them 
through  difficult  deliberations  to  a 
resolution  which  will  commend  itself 
to  the  Senate  and  the  President.  We 
ask  this  in  the  name  of  Him  for  whom 
nothing  is  impossible.  A  ^en. 


RECOGNmON  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


MONDAY'S  POEM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
week's  poem  is  by  Francis  Jammies, 
and  was  translated  by  Gary  Wilson. 
Mr.  Wilson's  translations  have  ap- 
peared in  "The  Poetry  Miscellany," 
"The  Arkansas  Times  Magazine,"  and 
"The  Hollins  Critic."  Mr.  Jammes' 
poem  is  entitled  "Down  That  Way" 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
poem  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  text  of  an  interview  that  the 
Washington  Post  conducted  with  An- 
thony Hecht,  the  Library  of  Congress 
consultant  in  poetry,  also  be  printed  in 
theRBCORS. 

Thefe  lieing  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO.  as  follows: 

Down  That  Wat  .  .  . 
An  old  castle  is  down  that  way,  sad  and  grey 
like  my  heart.  When  the  rain  comes  down 
tQ  the  empty  courtyard,  the  poppies  bend 

under 
the  heavy  water  that  plucks  the  leaves  and 

rots  them. 
Tears  aco,  no  doubt,  the  sate  was  open 


and  Inside,  the  old  bent-backs  warmed 
themselves 

before  a  fire-screen  with  green  borders 

on  which  the  four  seasons  were  painted. 

The  Perclvals  and  the  DemonviUes  were  an- 
nounced, 

who  arrived  in  their  carriaces  from  the  city. 

The  old  salon  was  suddenly  full  of  gaiety 

and  the  old  ones  showed  off  their  good  man- 
ners. 

The  children  ran  off  to  play  hide-and-seek, 

or  else  they  looked  for  eggs.  Then  they 
came  back 

to  the  cold  rooms  to  see  the  big  portraits 
with  blank  eyes, 

or.  on  the  mantlepiece,  strange  sea  shells. 

And  aU  the  while  the  old  folks  talked 

of  some  little  boy's  portrait  that  was  paint- 
ed in  oil. 

saying:  He  died  of  typhoid  fever 

in  school.  He  looked  so  good  in  his  suit. 

The  mother,  who  was  still  living,  remem- 
bered 

that  dear,  dead  boy  at  vacation  time 

when  the  limbs,  thick  with  leaves,  swayed 

by  the  cool  streams  in  the  harsh  heat. 

Poor  child!  she  was  saying.  He  loved  his 
mother  so  much. 

He  never  tried  to  cause  her  trouble, 

and  she  cried,  recalling  again 

that  poor,  simple,  good  boy,  dead  at  sixteen. 

The  mother  is  dead  now  too.  It's  all  very 
sad. 

It's  sad  like  my  heart  on  this  rain-filled  day 

and  like  the  gate  where  the  pink  poppies 
bend  under 

the  heavy  water  that  makes  them  shine  and 
rots  them  away. 

iMTERviKW  With  Ajithony  Hecht 

Anthony  Hecht.  60,  is  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress consultant  in  poetry— the  closest  thing 
America  has  to  a  poet  laureate.  He's  26th  in 
a  line  that  includes  Robert  Lowell,  Robert 
Penn  Warren.  Robert  Frost,  Elizabeth 
Bishop,  Steven  Spender  and  James  Dickey. 

In  1968.  Hecht  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
poetry  for  his  collection,  "The  Hard  Hours." 
His  most  recent  collection,  "The  Venetian 
Vespers."  was  published  in  1979. 

As  for  light  verse,  Hecht  invented  a  limer- 
ick-llke  form  called  the  "dout  ;  dactyl," 
that  always  starts  with  a  phrase  such  as 
"higgledy  piggledy."  He  edited  a  book  of 
them,  "Jiggery  Pokery,"  with  John  Holland- 
er in  1967. 

Since  1967.  Hecht  has  been  a  professor  of 
rhetoric  and  poetry  at  the  University  of 
Rochester,  where  he  plans  to  return  when 
his  term  at  the  library  ends  in  the  spring  of 
1984. 

Hecht  has  two  grown  sons  and  lives  in 
Chevy  Chase  with  his  wife,  Helen,  a  former 
book  editor  who  is  writing  her  third  cook- 
book and  trying  out  recipes  on  Hecht  and 
their  11-year-old  son.  E>an. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  8. 1983] 

Thk  Prk-Dawm  Daze  Prom  Which  Pokms 
Arx  Made 

Q.  Is  writing  poetry  fun  for  you? 

A.  It's  fun  in  that  terrible,  anxious-making 
way  that  riding  a  roUercoaster  is  fun.  It  cre- 
ates enormous  kinds  of  anxiety  but  at  the 
same  time  there's  something  very  satisfac- 


tory about  it.  It's  a  challenge  that  you  set 
for  yourself  as  opposed  to  having  it  set  arbi- 
trarily by  others. 

As  a  teacher  I  have  to  oblige  my  students, 
I  have  to  oblige  my  colleagues,  my  depart- 
ment, my  university.  But  with  a  poem  I 
have  ultimately  to  satisfy  myself.  If  it  satis- 
fies me  the  chances  are  pretty  good  it  will 
satisfy  most  of  the  poets  that  I  know  whose 
judgment  I  would  rely  upon. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  an  awful  lot 
of  poets,  some  of  them  quite  well  known, 
who  are  bored  stiff  by  every  word  I've  ever 
published.  There  are  an  awful  lot  of  people 
who  write  free  verse  not  only  habitually, 
but  with  a  kind  of  virulent  determination 
that  this  is  the  only  good  thing  and  that  ev- 
erything else  is  old-fashioned  and  bad.  A  lot 
of  those  people  would  dismiss  everyttiing  I 
write  out  of  hand.  Just  because  of  that. 

And  there  are,  those  kinds  of  poets  who 
write  what  I  describe  as  a  sort  of  charcoal  or 
pastel  sketch.  Things  that  are  little  tran- 
scripts of  some  passing  mood  or  evanescent 
thought  that  happened  to  enter  their  mind. 
That  doesn't  seem  to  me  very  Interesting, 
but  these  are  people  who  thi  x  that  any- 
thing they  happen  to  think  about  Is  inter- 
esting. 

Q.  Does  that  make  it  poetry?  * 

A.  They  have  a  following  so  they  say  yes.  I 
think  that  what  they  offer  as  poetry  is  what 
I  would  conceive  of  as  the  draft  for  a  poem. 
They  think  that  anything  that  occurred  to 
them  is  per  se  poetry  because  they  are  in 
some  blessed  way  poets.  Any  have  been  told 
so  by  their  publishers. 

Q.  If  you're  published  I  guess  that  makes 
you  a  poet. 

A.  Yes,  It's  very  strange.  There  was  an  or- 
ganization that  sent  out  a  brochure.  Anyone 
could  join  who  was  regarded  as  a  writer. 
There  were  two  criteria.  One  was  if  you  had 
published  two  poems — didn't  make  any  dif- 
ference where.  The  other  one  is  if  you  had 
published  no  poems  but  given  three  poetry 
readings.  These  are  an  awful  lot  of  people 
who  are  much  more  interested  in  being 
"poets"  than  they  are  in  actj^jally  writing 
poems.  To  be  able  to  say,  I  ai^  a  poet.  Here 
was  a  peculiar  standard.  Having  published 
two  poems  or  given  three  readings.  Then 
you  knew  that  you  were  certified.  It's  very 
odd. 

Q.  When  did  it  dawn  on  you  that  you  were 
a  poet? 

A.  I  started  trying  to  write  poems  a  long 
time  ago,  1946  or  1947.  But  Allen  Tate  used 
to  say  that  he  often  felt  that  every  poem  he 
finished  was  the  last  one  he  might  ever 
write.  He  never  had  any  idea  where  the  next 
was  coming  from.  You're  a  poet  when  you're 
sitting  at  your  desk  actually  writiiig  the 
damn  thing.  But  when  you're  getting  up, 
eating  a  Hershey  bar,  you're  just  eating  a 
Hershey  bar  and  you're  not  a  poet  anymore. 

Q.  What  do  you  do  to  get  yourself  into  the 
writing  mode? 

A.  I  like  to  rise  around  5  or  5:30. 1  normal- 
ly have  no  more  for  breakfast  than  a  cup  of 
coffee.  And  what  I  do  is  to  allow  the  sort  of 
dazed  state  of  semiconsciousness  to  last  as 
long  as  I  can.  It  happens  to  be  rather  fertile. 
It  comes  up  with  all  kinds  of  suggestive  ma- 
terial, sometimes  words,  sometimes  images, 
sometimes  something  that  has  been  gestat- 
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Ing  (or  a  long  time.  From  that  state  I  can 
very  often  find  my  way  to  beginning  a  new 
poem. 

Q.  A  novel  begins,  in  the  novelist's  mind, 
as  a  germ  of  an  idea,  and  then  it  develops 
over  time.  Is  that  the  way  a  poem  works 
with  you? 

A.  A  novel  is  likely  to  begin  with  some  sort 
of  dramatic  situation  or  confrontation.  A 
poem  Is  likely  to  begin  with  words  as  op- 
posed to  seeing  two  people  in  a  room  about 
to  knife  each  other.  A  poem  can  also  have 
that  as  the  subject.  But  because  it  is  so 
much  briefer  than  a  novel,  it  won't  have 
room  for  a  great  deal  of  action  to  take  place. 
No  time  for  babies  to  be  bom  and  old  people 
to  die  and  funerals  to  take  place  and 
lunches  and  so  forth.  All  of  whatever  hap- 
pens has  got  to  be  contained  in  a  certain 
number  of  very  carefully  chosen  words.  The 
chances  are  that  the  p)oems  will  begin  with 
some  metaphorical  discovery  on  the  part  of 
the  poet.  This  color  green  looks  like  or  re- 
minds one  of— the  mind  is  already  launched 
on  some  trajectory.  If  it's  any  good  It  will 
pan  out  Into  some  sort  of  decent  thing. 

Q.  Then  there's  something  magical  about 
It? 

A.  Well,  to  people  who  don't  write  poems  I 
guess  it  does  seem  magical,  yes.  To  people 
who  do  it's  an  experiment  with  the  mind. 
It's  a  dredging  up  of  a  lot  of  unconscious  life 
and  It's  putting  it  in  a  certain  kind  of  order. 
But  It  is  not  raw  material  for  the  psychoan- 
alyst either.  It's  been  sifted  and  chosen  with 
particular  care.  Stuff  that  comes  right  out 
in  a  sort  of  raw,  uncouth,  untutored  out- 
pouring may  very  well  serve  for  analytic 
commentary.  There's  a  certain  amount  of 
which  a  poet  is  not  aware  that  he  has  any 
control.  He  thinks  he's  choosing.  He's  being 
governed  by  forces  deepter  than  he  knows. 
Nevertheless,  aside  from  whatever  patterns 
of  the  unconscious  may  appear  In  a  poem, 
he  does  his  best  to  try  to  form  It  into  what 
he  regards  as  an  artistic  design. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  you're  composing  as 
you're  walking  down  the  street? 

A.  Every  once  in  a  while  I  get  an  idea  and 
I  rush  to  make  notes,  lest  I  forget. 

Q.   Little   teeny   pieces  of   paper  every- 
where? 
A.  Right.  Backs  of  envelopes. 
Q.  And  then  do  you  Just  throw  them  In  a 
drawer  somewhere? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  then  what? 

A.  When  I  finish  something  and  don't 
know  what  to  start  next.  I  go  and  look  at 
these  little  scraps  of  paper  and  see  If  they 
kindle  any  sort  of  fire.  Sometimes  they 
don't  And  if  they  don't  I  Just  throw  them 
out. 

Q.  What  Is  It  like  to  be  the  only  employed 
poet  outside  of  universities  and  Hallmark? 

A.  There's  nothing  1  take  greater  delight 
in  than  writing  poetry.  But  I  can  go  on 
being  delighted  Just  so  long  and  then  I  have 
to  eat.  Writing  poetry  does  not  make  for  a 
sufficient  income  to  live  even  alone,  much 
less  with  a  family.  Teaching  earns  you  a 
living. 

Q.  What's  It  like  being  both  a  poet  and  a 
teacher? 

A.  You're  teaching  the  literature  which 
has  gone  Into  whatever  education  you've 
had  as  a  writer.  A  writer  begins  to  write  be- 
cause he  has  read  things,  not  just  because 
he's  gone  through  them.  You  can  go 
through  them  and  be  totally  illiterate  and 
be  Incapable  of  articulating  whatever  it  is 
that  you've  gone  ttirough. 

So  It's  a  big  pleasure.  I  enjoy  teactUng. 
There  are  only  three  things  wrong  with  it. 


One  is  having  to  correct  papers  and  grade 
them,  which  is  absolutely  petrifying  In  Its 
dullness.  The  second  Is  to  attend  the  com- 
mittee meetings.  And  the  third  and  perhaps 
the  worst  of  all  is  sitting  In  judgment  on 
one's  younger  colleagues  and  deciding 
whether  they  are  to  be  promoted  or  wheth- 
er they're  to  be  discarded. 

If  one  could  be  free  of  all  that  stuff  and 
just  go  Into  class  and  talk  about  the  things 
that  one  loves  and  try  to  answer  questions, 
it  probably  would  be  the  most  perfect  pro- 
fession In  the  whole  world. 

Q.  What  were  your  Interests  when  you 
were,  say,  12? 

A.  I  was  very  fond  of  music.  I  played  the 
piano  by  ear  and  went  to  concerts  as  often 
as  I  could.  I  exhibited  no  particular  literary 
skills,  no  Interest  Indeed  of  any  strong  kind 
until  I  got  to  college.  I  went  right  from  col- 
lege into  the  army.  My  parents  were  not  In- 
terested In  my  literary  efforts.  They  were  a 
little  surprised  and  bewildered  by  them 
when  they  appeared. 

Q.  Did  you  play  sports  when  you  were 
growing  up? 

A.  No,  I  was  a  rotten  athlete.  There  was 
something  natively  sedentary  about  me. 

Q.  Did  you  always  play  right  field? 

A.  Not  only  did  I  always  play  right  field 
but  I  was  always  the  last  to  be  chosen  when 
you  chose  up  sides  for  a  game. 

Q.  Did  you  actually  fight  In  World  War 

n? 

A.  Yes.  We  went  Into  action  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Rhine  River  and  then  took  part 
in  the  invasion  in  Germany  and  ended  up  in 
Czechoslovakia  when  the  war  ended  in 
Europe.  At  that  point  they  still  expected  to 
have  to  invade  Japan.  Just  after  my  division 
reassembled  in  Ft.  Bragg.  N.C.,  they 
dropped  the  two  bombs  that  ended  the  war 
In  the  Pacific.  Otherwise  I  would  have  had 
to  go  and  I  know  very  well  that  I  would  not 
have  survived.  I  was  scheduled  to  be  in  the 
first  wave  and  there  was  no  question  but 
what  it  would  have  been  a  very  costly  inva- 
sion. 

Q.  Like  the  character  said  in  "Venetian 
Vespers,"  "Life  is  a  spectator  sport."  Is  that 
the  way  It  Is  for  a  poet? 

A.  I  think  the  person  who  felt  this  most 
keenly  in  his  poetry  and  in  his  life  was  Wil- 
liam Butler  Yeats  who  was  torn  constantly 
between  wanting  to  be  a  man  of  action  and 
a  poet.  And  finding  that  the  two  roles  were 
not  to  be  reconciled.  Especially  when  the  re- 
bellion was  going  on  in  Ireland,  there  were 
those  who  were  manifest  rebels  and  military 
heroes.  They  took  their  lives  in  their  hands 
and  dreamed  of  dying  a  martyr's  death. 
Every  once  in  awhile  Yeats  seemed  to  be  fu- 
rious with  himself  for  not  doing  the  same 
thing  himself.  At  the  same  time  he  knew 
that  If  he  did  he'd  stop  writing  poetry. 

Q.  Did  you  read  [poet]  Howard  Nemerov 
saying  that  poetry  in  English  is  coming  to 
an  end? 

A.  Yes.  I  thought  that  that  was  an  expres- 
sion of  personal  weariness  and  bile.  I  don't 
agree  with  it  for  an  instant.  I  don't  think 
Howard  does  either. 

Q.  Do  you  find  that  people  are  not  as  en- 
thusiastic about  it  as  you'd  like? 

A.  Oh,  yes.  of  course.  The  last  poet  writing 
in  English  who  had  a  really  large  audience 
was  probably  Tennyson.  And  all  of  us  would 
like  to  have  Tennyson's  kind  of  audience. 

Q.  It  doesn't  seem  to  be  a  medium  for 
someone  who  wants  a  lot  of  attention. 

A.  No,  It's  not.  And  I  think  what  Howard 
may  secretly  have  meant  Is  that  even  the 
people  capable  of  reading  words  is  dwin- 
dling. They're  being  seduced  by  television 


and  other  forms  of  entertainment  and  there 
may  come  a  time  when  the  printed  word  is 
eclipsed  altogether  in  which  case  poets  are 
going  to  have  a  very  tough  time.  But  so  will 
novelists. 

Q.  Isn't  poetry  an  oral  tradition?  Might 
not  television  actually  provide  a  place  for  It? 
A  It  is  a  possibility,  yes.  It  would  be  alto- 
gether a  different  kind  of  art  from  the  one 
we  have  now. 

Q.  Another  form  of  modem  poetry— have 
you  written  any  songs? 

A.  Yes,  and  some  of  my  poems  iiave  been 
set  to  music.  There  were  a  group  of  Uttle 
lyrics  called  "A  Choir  of  Starlings."  And 
then  I  had  a  group  of  poems  called  "Songs 
for  the  Air"  or  "Several  Attitudes  about 
Breathing."  But  this  is  not  a  field  on  which 
I  try  to  concentrate. 

Q.  You  wouldn't  write  an  advertising 
Jingle  to  make  a  quick  buck? 

A.  I  don't  think  I  could  make  a  quick  buck 
with  an  advertising  jingle.  I  suppose  people 
who  sell  Uttle  verses  to  Hallmark  greeting 
cards  can  make  some  money  that  way.  I 
prefer  to  eam  my  living  as  a  teacher. 
Q.  What  do  we  lose  If  we  lose  poetry? 
A  I  don't  think  we  will  lose  poetry  be- 
cause It  will  resurface  in  other  forms.  There 
are  a  lot  of  people  who  think  that  the  pop 
rock  lyrics  are  poetry.  I  happen  not  to  think 
very  highly  of  them,  but  my  son  ttiinks 
they're  terrific. 
Q.  How  old  Is  he? 

A  He's  11.  If  the  reading  public  for  poetry 
were  to  disappear  it  would  probably  come 
up  In  ways  that  might  very  much  enrich  the 
texts  of  popular  songs.  They  would  not  be 
quite  as  mindless  as  they  incline  to  be  these 
days.  I  think  the  instinct  for  poetry  is  richly 
and  usefully  and  profoundly  there.  Just  the 
fact  that  we  all  do  learn  Mother  Goose 
when  we're  kids  makes  an  enormous  differ- 
ence. 
Q.  What  purpose  does  rhyme  serve? 
A  Things  written  in  meter  and  riiyme 
have  a  mnemonic  value.  It's  much  harder  to 
memorize  prose.  I  used  to  know  parts  of 
"Moby  Dick"  by  heart.  But  "Moby  Dick"  is 
a  cheat.  There  are  parts  of  Moby  Dick  that 
scan.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  it  is  easy  to 
memorize  Shakespeare.  Not  because  It's 
poetry  with  a  capital  "P."  but  because  it's 
metrical,  and  the  metrical  pattern  makes 
memorization  easier.  It's  much  easier  to  re- 
member Shakespeare  than  Shaw. 

I  use  rhyme  quite  very  often.  Most 
modem  young  writers  think  that  it's  Just  a 
leftover,  old-fashioned  preoccupation  with 
what  we  got  rid  of.  It's  a  musical  feature  of 
poetry.  Sometimes  it  can  even  have  mean- 
ing. There's  a  poem  by  George  Herbert  In 
which  each  stanza  ends  with  a  rhyme  that 
ought  to  rhyme  but  doesn't,  until  the  last 
stanza,  when  it  does  rhyme.  The  poem  is  a 
prayer  which  asks  God  to  chasten  and  tune 
the  heart  of  the  poet.  So  that  his  lines  will 
rhyme. 

Q.  You  turned  60  this  year.  Popular 
wisdom  has  it  that  that  is  when  a  poet  goes 
into  his  prime.  Do  you  have  a  feeling  about 
that? 

A  Robert  Penn  Warren  is  still  writing  su- 
perbly well.  He  is  a  man  of  some  more  years 
than  I  have.  William  Butler  Yeats  seemed 
to  have  gotten  more  powerful  and  stronger 
as  he  grew  older.  Thomas  Hardy  didn't 
begin  to  write  poetry  until  he  was  over  40. 
And  quit  writing  novels,  really.  In  order  to 
turn  entirely  to  poetry.  And  Sophocles 
wrote  "Oedipus  Cobonus"  when  he  was  90 
years  old.  These  are  the  people  with  whom  I 
aspire  to  keep  company. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  order  previously  entered  and  pur- 
suant to  the  adjournment  on  last 
Thursday.  I  believe  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  has  been  dispensed  with,  as 
has  the  call  of  the  calendar.  Provision 
was  made  that  no  resolution  would 
come  over  under  the  rule.  The  order 
also  provided  that  the  morning  hour 
will  be  deemed  to  have  expired,  the 
practical  effect  of  which  is  to  create  a 
situation  in  which  no  nondebatable 
motion  could  be  made,  as  the  rules 
might  otherwise  provide.  That  has 
become  the  form  of  late,  to  adjourn  at 
the  close  of  the  week  and  to  proceed  in 
the  manner  I  have  just  described. 

VrriATIOR  OP  SPECIAL  ORDERS  FOR  SENATORS 
THURMOin)  AND  WEICKER 

Mr.  President,  after  the  two  leaders 
are  recognized  under  the  standing 
order,  and  after  the  expiration  of  the 
additional  10  minutes  allocated  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  for 
today,  making  in  all  a  total  of  20  min- 
utes available  to  him  this  morning,  an 
order  was  previously  entered  for  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  to  be  recog- 
nized on  special  orders  of  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  each. 

I  am  advised  that  neither  Senator 
requires  his  time  under  the  special 
order,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  routine 
morning  business  will  commence 
under  this  arrangement  after  the  time 
allocated  to  the  two  leaders  and  will 
continue  imtil  1  p.m.  Provision  is  made 
for  Senators  to  speak  for  not  more 
than  5  minutes  each. 

Under  the  order  previously  entered, 
at  1  p.m.  today  the  Senate  will  go  into 
executive  session  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation of  William  D.  Ruckelshaus  of 
the  State  of  Washington  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  There  is  a  2-hour  time 
limitation  on  debate  on  that  nomina- 
tion. 

After  the  debate  on  the  Ruckelshaus 
nomination  and  the  disposition  of  the 
nomination,  if  it  can  be  done  by  voice 
vote,  or  if  a  roUcall  vote  is  ordered  it 
will  be  stacked  until  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  will  resume  the  consideration 
of  the  immigration  bill,  S.  529,  at 
which  time  the  pending  question  will 
be  the  DeConcini- Wilson  amendment 
numbered  1220,  as  modified.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  Wilson)  is 
authorized  to  propose  an  amendment 
to  that  amendment. 

No  rollcall  votes  will  occur  today, 
Mr.  President,  under  the  order  previ- 
ously entered.  If  they  are  ordered, 
they  will  be  stacked  to  occur  on  tomor- 
row. 


Mr.  President,  on  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  is  ordered  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  nomination  of 
Alfred  S.  Regnery,  to  be  Administrator 
of  the  Office  of  Juvenile  Justice  and 
Delinquency  Prevention  at  10  a.m. 

ORDER  POR  RECESS  UNTIL  »:30  A.lt.  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today  it  stand  in  recess 
imtil  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m.  on  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  POR  PERIOD  POR  THE  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  that  the  time  remain- 
ing be  devoted  to  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
2  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

NOMINATION  OP  ALPREO  S.  REGNERY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  time  limitation  of  1  hour  on  the  Reg- 
nery nomination,  with  the  proviso 
that  if  a  rollcall  vote  is  ordered  that  it 
will  not  occur  prior  to  the  hour  of  2 
p.m. 

PIRST  CONCURRENT  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  President,  under  provisions  of 
the  Budget  Act,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee is  mandated  to  return  to  the 
Senate  a  budget  resolution  by  the 
close  of  business  on  Tuesday  or  to  be 
discharged,  as  the  act  provides.  It  may 
be,  Mr.  President,  that  I  will  wish  to 
explore  with  the  minority  leader  and 
with  those  charged  with  the  manage- 
ment of  this  measure  the  extension  of 
that  time  by  a  few  hours  into  the  day 
Wednesday,  perhaps.  I  will  make  no 
such  request  at  this  time,  but  I  men- 
tion it  so  that  Senators  may  be  aware 
of  it. 

The  reason  for  it  is  not  to  provide 
delay  but  rather  because  a  number  of 
Senators  are  out  of  town  today  and  it 
will  be  very  difficult  to  assemble  a 
quorum  of  Senators  on  the  Budget 
Committee  Monday. 

Tuesday  is  going  to  be  a  very  busy 
day  with  voting  to  occur  beginning  2 
p.m.,  and  with  the  recess  to  occur  be- 
tween 12  noon  and  2  p.m.  tomorrow  in 
order  to  accommodate  the  require- 
ments of  caucuses  of  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  So  it  may  be  the 
better  part  of  discretion  to  extend 
that  time  a  little.  But,  as  I  say,  I  will 
discuss  that  with  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member  of  the  committee 
after  I  have  discussed  it  with  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  have  no 
further  announcements  to  make,  no 
other  arrangements  to  provide,  and  I 
am  prepared  now  to  yield  my  remain- 


ing time  to  the  minority  leader  if  he 
has  need  for  additional  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  minority  leader 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  BYRD.  How  much  time  am  I 
being  given  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  by  the  majority  leader,  to- 
gether with  20  minutes  under  the  pre- 
vious order. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


CONGRESS  AND  FOREIGN 
POUCY 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  well  into  the  third  year  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  administration.  Yet,  we 
are  further  away  from  achieving  a  bi- 
partisan consensus  in  foreign  policy 
than  when  the  President  first  assumed 
office  in  January  1981. 

Therefore,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  to  look  at  the  root  causes  of  this 
dilemma  facing  our  Nation  at  this  par- 
ticular time  in  our  history.  In  so  doing, 
I  would  like  to  cite  three  events  which 
are  symbolic  of  the  problems  impact- 
ing upon  executive-legislative  branch 
relations  in  the  conduct  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy.  All  three  events  involve 
this  administration's  perception  that 
Congress  does  not  have  a  constitution- 
al role  in  the  conduct  of  American  for- 
eign policy. 

The  first  event  occurred  in  October 
1981,  when  the  Senate  was  called  upon 
to  support  the  Presidential  sale  of 
AW  ACS  to  Saudi  Arabia.  At  that  time, 
we  were  told  that  the  President's  pres- 
tige was  on  the  line  since  we  had  made 
a  commitment  to  Saudi  Arabia  and  it 
would  be  damaging  to  U.S.  foreign 
policy  interests  if  a  President  could 
not  deliver  on  such  a  commitment. 

The  second  event  involved  the  nomi- 
nation of  Mr.  Kenneth  Adelman  to  be 
Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  The  President, 
early  on  in  the  debate,  stated  that  if 
the  Senators  did  not  see  the  light  they 
would  feel  the  heat— a  statement 
which  I  strongly  resented  and  which 
caused  me  to  vote  against  Mr.  Adel- 
man. I  determined  that  I  would  not 
submit  to  any  heat. 

Incidentally,  there  was  no  heat  at- 
tempted in  my  case.  I  say  that  in  fair- 
ness to  the  President. 

Once  again,  we  were  told  that  the 
President  should  be  given  carte 
blanche  in  obtaining  Senate  approval 
of  the  nominee  of  his  choice,  ho 
matter  how  unqualified  that  individ- 
ual might  be  for  that  particular  posi- 
tion of  responsibility  in  our  Govern- 
ment. 


The  latest  event  involves  the  charac- 
terization of  this  administration's  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. On  April  15.  1983,  White  House 
Counselor  Edwin  Meese  III  was  quoted 
in  the  Washington  Post  as  saying: 

It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  President  to 
conduct  foreign  policy;  limitations  on  that 
by  the  Congress  are  improper  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned. 

Mr.  Meese  was  reflecting  administra- 
tion unhappiness  with  the  so-called 
Boland  amendment  restricting  U.S. 
support  for  groups  whose  purpose  it 
was  to  overthrow  the  Government  of 
Nicaragua  or  to  precipitate  a  war  be- 
tween Nicaragua  and  Honduras. 

Mr.  Meese's  views  were  reinforced  by 
the  President  himself  who  was  quoted 
in  the  May  5,  1983,  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post  as  saying  that  action 
by  the  U.S.  Congress  to  cut  off  U.S.  fi- 
nancial support  for  the  guerrillas  in 
Nicaragua  would  set  a  very  dangerous 
precedent  because  it  literally  was 
taking  away  the  abUity  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  carry  out  its  constitu- 
tional responsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  to  my  col- 
leagues that  members  of  this  adminis- 
tration should  take  a  course  in  consti- 
tutional history.  In  so  doing,  they 
might  understand  better  that  very 
document  they  were  sworn  to  uphold, 
and  which  we  are  sworn  to  uphold. 

Having  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  tyr- 
anny, our  Founding  Fathers  were  de- 
termined that  our  fledgling  Nation 
would  never  again  suffer  the  abuses  of 
a  monarch  vested  with  absolute  power. 
In  so  doing,  they  constructed  a  system 
of  government  in  which  the  three 
branches  were  delicately  balanced, 
each  against  the  other  two. 

For  the  Founding  Fathers,  Congress 
had  a  unique  role  to  play  since  they 
viewed  it  as  an  institution  reflecting 
the  voice  of  the  people  and  as  the  bul- 
wark of  American  democratic  ideals.  I 
note  the  first  article  of  the  Constitu- 
tion deals  with  the  legislative  branch 
and  its  powers.  The  Founding  Fathers, 
in  light  of  our  colonial  experience, 
were  Justifiably  suspicious  of  Executive 
power,  and  this  was  reflected  in  the 
noble  instnmient  they  drafted  and 
which  we  know  as  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  In  this 
context,  it  is  not  insignificant  that  the 
powers  and  responsibilities  of  the  Con- 
gress are  listed  first  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  that  they  are  specified  in 
much  greater  detail  than  those  of  the 
Chief  Executive  or  the  judicial  branch. 
In  the  foreign  policy  area,  the 
Founding  Fathers  accorded  the  legis- 
lative branch  important  constitutional 
prerogatives.  The  prerogatives  are  di- 
vided into  four  principal  categories. 
Two  belong  to  the  Senate  alone- 
advice  and  consent  to  treaties  and  the 
confirmation  of  executive  branch  ap- 
pointments. The  other  two  are  shared 
by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives—the power  to  appropriate 
funds  and  the  power  to  declare  war. 

Mr.  Meese  notwithstanding,  the  so- 
called  power  of  the  purse  is  a  constitu- 
tional prerogative  delegated  to  the 
Congress.  Article  I.  section  9.  of  the 
Constitution,  stipulates  that  "no 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, but  in  Consequence  of  Appropria- 
tions made  by  Law."  In  simple  Eng- 
lish, this  means  that  legislative  ap- 
proval is  required  for  all  Government 
expenditures,  be  they  domestic  or  for- 
eign. 

Since  all  expenditures  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress,  at  one  time  or 
another  or  in  one  way  or  another,  we 
may  increase  funds  for  particular  pro- 
grams above  White  House  recommen- 
dations; we  may  also  refuse  to  grant 
funds  for  programs  and  policies  in  the 
foreign  policy  field  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Boland  amendment;  we  may  pro- 
vide the  required  funds  only  when  cer- 
tain conditions  have  been  met  abroad 
as  is  the  case  with  the  certification  of 
aid  to  El  Salvador;  or  Congress  may 
terminate  programs  already  in  exist- 
ence. The  Constitution  is  quite  explicit 
in  whom  it  entrusts  the  expenditure  of 
the  public's  money.  That  right  is 
vested  exclusively  with  the  Congress, 
not  with  the  President. 

In  the  case  of  the  nomination  of 
Kenneth  Adelman,  we  were  told  that 
the  President  should  receive  Senate 
approval  of  any  nominee  of  his  choice, 
no  matter  how  unqualified  that  indi- 
vidual might  be.  At  least,  we  were  told 
that  in  essence;  that  is  what  it 
amounted  to. 

Once  again,  the  Constitution  is  ex- 
plicit on  this  issue.  Article  II.  section 
2,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Constitution, 
reads  as  follows: 

[Meaning  the  President]— shall  have 
power,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  provided 
two  thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur; 
and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the 
Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point Ambassadors,  other  public  Ministers 
and  Consuls,  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  all  other  Officers  of  the  United  SUtes. 
whose  appointments  are  not  herein  other- 
wise provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  law. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  fol- 
lowing the  confirmation  of  Mr.  Adel- 
man on  April  14,  this  provision  of  the 
Constitution  does  not  state  that  the 
Senate  has  to  rubberstamp  every 
nominee  of  any  President,  of  any 
party. 

Once  again,  our  Founding  Fathers 
were  concerned  about  extending  a 
President  such  inordinate  authority. 
They  feared  that  giving  a  President 
such  unfettered  power  would  allow 
him  to  place  in  office  any  person  of 
his  choice,  no  matter  how  imqualified 
or  how  incompetent,  to  conduct  the 
important  business  of  our  Govern- 
ment. They  were  concerned  that  this 
would  accord  to  the  President  the  very 


monarchial  powers  against  which  our 
Founding  Fathers  rebelled. 

In  October  1981,  the  Senate  was 
once  again  pressured  into  supporting 
the  President  on  the  issue  of  the  sale 
of  AW  ACS  to  Saudi  Arabia.  We  were 
told  that  a  vote  against  the  President 
would  uimecessarily  damage  his  pres- 
tige and  credibility  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy.  This  assertion  was 
predicated  upon  the  assiunption  that 
the  President  made  a  commitment  to 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United  States 
had  to  stick  by  this  commitment. 

I  did  not  feel  that  way  about  it.  I 
voted  against  the  sale. 

As  I  pointed  out  on  October  28,  1981, 
this  line  of  argument  was  not  conso- 
nant with  the  facts  or  the  law.  Under 
the  provisions  of  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act,  the  President  is 
precluded  from  making  such  commit- 
ments for  the  sale  of  U.S.  arms  until 
Congress  has  acted  to  disapprove  or 
acquiesce  in  the  letters  of  offer  sul>- 
mitted  to  it  for  consideration.  The 
only  commitment  a  President  can 
make  under  the  Arms  Export  Control 
Act  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  of  offer 
to  a  foreign  government.  Yet,  that 
letter  of  offer  cannot  be  issued,  under 
the  law.  until  the  30  calendar  days  fol- 
lowing formal  notification  to  the  Con- 
gress has  expired  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  disapproval  has  rot  been 
adopted  by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Finally,  there  are  four  consecutive 
provisions  of  Article  I,  section  8,  of  the 
Constitution,  which  accord  to  Con- 
gress the  warmaliing  powers  of  our 
Government.  These  confer  upon  Con- 
gress the  power  to  declare  war;  to  raise 
and  support  armies;  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  Navy;  and  to  make  rules 
for  the  Government  and  regulation  of 
land  and  naval  forces. 

Thus,  contrary  to  the  administra- 
tion's assertion  that  the  Congress 
cannot  place  limitation  on  the  Presi- 
dential conduct  of  foreign  policy,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  says 
otherwise.  As  noted  constitutional 
scholar  Louis  Henkins  pointed  out  in 
his  book  "Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Constitution": 

The  vast  legislative  powers  of  Congress 
that  relate  particularly  to  foreign  affairs  do 
not  begin  to  exhaust  its  authority  to  make 
law  affecting  foreign  relations.  Congress  has 
general  powers  that,  taken  together,  enable 
it  to  reach  virtually  where  it  will  in  foreign 
as  in  domestic  affairs. 

The  Commission  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Government  for  the  Conduct 
of  Foreign  Policy  was  established  in 
1972  by  the  Congress.  The  Commis- 
sion was  asked  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  the  gov- 
ernmental processes  and  programs  in 
the  formulation  and  implementation 
of  foreign  policy.  The  report  of  the 
Commission  was  issued  on  June  28, 
1975,  and  I  cite  the  following  from  the 
report: 
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The  CommJsion  believes  that  whUe  the 
executive  branch  should  continue  to  con- 
duct our  relations  with  other  countries, 
both  the  Constitution  and  political  realities 
reqtiire  shared  participation  and  responsibil- 
ity by  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
of  government. 

In  sum.  the  Congress  has  enormous 
powers  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
support  of  any  foreign  policy,  no 
matter  which  party.  Republican  or 
Democrat,  controls  the  Presidency. 

Congressional  laws  made  in  pursu- 
ance of  these  powers,  and  treaties  that 
have  been  supported  with  an  adequate 
number  of  votes  in  the  Senate,  are  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
President  is  bound  by  the  Constitution 
to  execute  these  laws  faithfully. 

Unfortunately,  it  appears  we  have 
an  administration  which  does  not  view 
the  Congress  as  a  partner  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  policy— a  partnership 
envisioned  by  our  Founding  Fathers 
which  is  manifested  in  the  Constitu- 
tion as  being  a  requirement  for  the 
successful  implementation  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy.  It  is  small  wonder  that 
there  is  a  growing  bipartisan  suspicion 
surrounding  the  goals  of  this  adminis- 
tration's foreign  policy. 

By  denying  that  Congress  has  a  con- 
stitutional role  in  the  oversight  and 
implementation  of  American  foreign 
policy,  this  administration  is  denying 
itself  the  bipartisan  support  necessary 
to  carry  out  its  foreign  policy.  As  such. 
the  checks  on  E^xecutive  authority  to 
unilaterally  carry  out  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  Nation  are  now  being  im- 
plemented by  the  Congress  in  the 
form  of  the  Boland  amendment  and 
certification  requirements  for  contin- 
ued aid  to  El  Salvador.  And  I  predict 
these  tools  will  continue  to  be  utilized 
by  the  Congress  as  long  as  this  admin- 
istration continues  its  attitude  that 
Congress  does  not  have  any  role  in  the 
foreign  policy  decisionmaking  process- 
es of  this  Government. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  WEEK 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
we  commemorated  the  vital  contribu- 
tions made  to  our  economy  by  the 
small  businesses  of  this  country.  Each 
day  we  see  the  economic  headlines 
filled  with  the  news  of  large  corpora- 
tions, but  the  true  story  of  America's 
vitality  goes  largely  untold.  That  story 
goes  to  the  thousands  of  small  busi- 
nesses, which  are  the  engines  of  our 
economic  growth. 

Of  the  11  million  businesses  in  the 
United  States  over  98  percent  qualify 
as  small  businesses.  These  businesses 
account  for  over  40  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  and  over  half 
of  the  Nation's  total  business  employ- 
ment. 

In  my  own  State  of  West  Virginia 
the  smaU  business  community  plays  a 
vital  role  in  our  economy.  Recently. 
lir.  James  P.  Blair  of  Blair  Motor 
Supply   in   Clarksburg.   W.   Va..   has 


been  designated  as  "small  businessman 
of  the  year."  Mr.  Blair  stands  as  a 
symbol  of  the  strong  involvement 
small  business  plays  in  our  future  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Yet.  despite  the  importance  of  this 
sector  to  our  economy  the  economic 
policies  of  the  Reagan  administration 
have  had  a  devastating  effect  on  the 
health  of  small  businesses.  The  small 
business  community  has  suffered  from 
the  severe  declines  that  have  hit  the 
housing,  agriculture,  and  retailing  sec- 
tors of  our  economy  which  are  particu- 
larly dependent  on  small  firms.  The 
slump  in  auto  ssdes  has  led  to  the 
death  of  thousands  of  small  firms,  par- 
ticularly franchised  dealers,  which  are 
dependent  on  the  auto  industry.  While 
business  failures  sharply  increased 
over  the  past  2  years,  other  surviving 
firms  have  been  forced  to  scale  back 
their  operations  to  remain  profitable. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  high  in- 
terest rates  are  the  No.  1  problem  for 
the  owner  of  a  small  business.  The 
Reagan  administration  has  relied  on 
high  interest  rates  to  fight  inflation, 
but  it  has  followed  this  strategy  at  a 
tremendous  cost  to  the  small  business 
community.  Most  small  firms  are  high 
risk  borrowers  and  are  forced  to  pay 
several  percentage  points  above  the 
prime  rate  in  order  to  obtain  funds. 
These  high  interest  rates  place  the 
managers  of  small  businesses  in  a 
catch-22  situation:  They  cannot  obtain 
financing  from  a  bank  unless  they  are 
able  to  project  a  record  of  profitability 
and  expansion,  but  they  caimot 
expand  unless  they  can  get  money  to 
finance  their  expansion. 

The  answer  to  the  predicament  of 
small  firms  lies  in  a  new.  revamped 
economic  policy.  First,  we  need  to 
return  some  measure  of  stability  to 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  by  correct- 
ing the  most  serious  mistakes  of 
Reaganomics.  That  means  that  we 
must  adopt  a  multiyear  budget  strate- 
gy that  provides  for  a  gradual,  but 
steady,  decline  in  the  enormous 
budget  deficits  that  the  Reagan  eco- 
nomic program  has  spawned.  Second, 
we  must  develop  a  plan  for  sustained, 
long-term  economic  growth.  To  re- 
spond to  this  need,  I  recently  appoint- 
ed an  industrial  policy  task  force 
imder  the  chairmanship  of  Senator 
Kennedy  to  evaluate  proposals  to  im- 
prove the  competitive  performance  of 
our  economy.  Small  business  has  a 
critical  role  to  play  in  our  future  eco- 
nomic expansion.  Yet,  in  order  for  us 
to  maximize  the  contribution  of  small 
firms  to  our  economy,  we  need  contin- 
ually to  review  and  reform  our  Federal 
small  business  programs.  We  in  the 
Democratic  Party  have  begtm  a  seri- 
ous effort  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  Blr.  Ken- 
nedy such  time  as  he  may  need  from 
my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 


THE  PASTORAL  LETTER  OP  THE 
U.S.  BISHOPS  ON  WAR  AND 
PEACE 

Kfr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  3.  the  Catholic  bishops  of  the 
United  States  approved  by  a  vote  of 
238  to  9  a  national  pastoral  letter  on 
war  and  peace  in  the  nuclear  age. 

In  this  historic  pastoral  letter,  enti- 
tled "The  Challenge  of  Peace:  God's 
Promise  and  Our  Response,"  the  bish- 
ops state: 

The  nuclear  age  is  an  era  of  moral  as  well 
as  physical  danger.  We  are  the  first  genera- 
tion since  Genesis  with  the  power  to  virtual- 
ly destroy  God's  creation.  We  cannot  remain 
silent  in  the  face  of  such  danger. 

The  bishops'  letter  xmderwent 
nearly  2  years  of  preparation,  includ- 
ing consideration  of  himdreds  of  sub- 
missions from  church  leaders  and  Gov- 
ernment officials  and  three  separate 
drafts  presented  to  the  full  conference 
of  bishops.  It  provides  a  thoughtful 
and  comprehensive  statement  of  reli- 
gious perspectives  on  war  and  peace, 
issues  of  public  policy  and  strategy 
and  pastoral  approaches  for  Christians 
to  "live  up  to  the  call  of  Jesus  to  be 
peacemakers  in  our  time  and  situa- 
tion." 

Judging  that  it  is  "morally  unjustifi- 
able to  initiate  nuclear  war  in  any 
form,"  the  pastoral  letter  recommends 
the  following  concrete  steps  for  nucle- 
ar arms  control  and  disarmament: 

1.  Support  for  immediate,  bilateral,  verifi- 
able agreements  to  halt  the  testing,  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  new  nuclear  weap- 
ons systems. 

2.  Support  for  negotiated  deep  cuts  in  the 
arsenals  of  both  superpowers,  particularly 
those  systems  which  have  destabilizing 
characteristics  *  *  * 

3.  Support  for  early  and  successful  conclu- 
sion of  negotiations  for  a  comprehensive 
test  ban  treaty. 

4.  Removal  by  all  parties  of  short-range 
nuclear  weapons  which  multiply  dangers 
disproportionate  to  their  deterrent  value. 

5.  Removal  by  all  parties  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons from  areas  where  they  are  likely  to  be 
overrun  in  the  early  stages  of  war,  thus 
forcing  rapid  and  uncontrollable  decisions 
on  their  use. 

6.  Strengthening  of  command  and  control 
over  nuclear  weapons  to  prevent  inadvert- 
ent and  unauthorized  use. 

In  its  conclusion,  the  pastoral  letter 
makes  an  eloquent  appeal  for  an  end 
to  the  nuclear  arms  race: 

The  whole  world  must  summon  the  moral 
courage  and  technical  means  to  say  no  to 
nuclear  conflict:  no  to  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction; no  to  an  arms  race  which  robs  the 
poor  and  the  vulnerable:  and  no  to  the 
moral  danger  of  a  nuclear  age  which  places 
before  humankind  indefensible  choices  of 
constant  terror  or  surrender.  Peacemaking 
is  not  an  optional  commitment.  It  is  a  re- 
quirement of  our  faith. 

The  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude 
to  the  archbishop  of  Chicago.  Joseph 
Cardinal  Bemardln.  and  the  four 
other  members  of  the  drafting  com- 
mittee which  he  chaired— Bishops 
Thomas    J.    Gumbleton    of    Detroit, 
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John  O'Connor  of  New  York,  George 
A.  Fulcher  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  and 
Daniel  P.  Reilly  of  Norwich,  Conn.— as 
well  as  to  all  of  the  American  bishops 
for  this  extraordinary  service  to  their 
church  and  country  at  this  critical 
point  in  the  nuclear  age. 

Both  Protestant  and  Jewish  leaders 
have  already  warmly  welcomed  the 
pastoral  letter,  and  have  begun  a 
dialog  with  Catholic  leaders  on  its  im- 
plications and  recommendations.  I 
hope  that  the  Congress,  the  adminis- 
tration, and  the  American  people  will 
give  careful  study  to  this  important 
letter  and  its  compelling  message.  As 
Cardinal  Bemardin  points  out,  this 
document  sets: 

The  voice  of  the  Bishops  of  the  tJnited 
States  against  the  technological  dynamic  of 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  The  letter  calls  for 
stopping  the  race,  reversing  its  direction, 
eliminating  the  most  dangerous  weapons 
systems  and  establishing  the  need  for  deci- 
sive political  action  to  move  world  politics 
away  from  a  fascination  with  means  of  de- 
struction and  toward  a  world  order  in  which 
war  will  be  consigned  to  history  as  a  method 
of  setting  disputes. 

Because  of  its  extraordinary  impor- 
tance, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  full  text  of  the  pastoral  letter  of 
the  U.S.  Bishops  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[The  Pastoral  Letter  on  War  and  Peace] 

Thk  Chaixemge  or  Peace:  God's  Promise 
AND  Our  Response 

INTRODUCTION 

"The  whole  human  race  faces  a  moment 
of  supreme  crisis  in  its  advance  toward  ma- 
turity." Thus  the  Second  Vatican  Council 
opened  its  treatment  of  modem  warfare.' 
Since  the  council,  the  dynamic  of  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race  has  intensified.  Apprehension 
about  nuclear  war  is  almost  tangible  and 
visible  today.  As  Pope  John  Paul  II  said  in 
his  message  to  the  United  Nations  concern- 
ing disarmament:  "Currently  the  fear  and 
preoccupation  of  so  many  groups  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  reveal  that  people  are 
more  frightened  about  what  would  happen 
if  irresponsible  parties  unleash  some  nucle- 
ar war."  • 

As  bishops  and  pastors  ministering  in  one 
of  the  major  nuclear  nations,  we  have  en- 
countered this  terror  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  our  people— indeed,  we  share  it. 
We  write  this  letter  because  we  agree  that 
the  world  is  at  a  moment  of  crisis,  the  ef- 
fects of  which  are  evident  in  people's  lives. 
It  is  not  our  intent  to  play  on  fears,  howev- 
er, but  to  speak  words  of  hope  and  encour- 
agement in  time  of  fear.  Faith  does  not  in- 
sulate us  from  the  challenges  of  life;  rather, 
it  intensifies  our  desire  to  help  solve  them 
precisely  in  light  of  the  good  news  which 
has  come  to  us  in  the  person  of  Jesus,  the 
Lord  of  history.  Prom  the  resources  of  our 
faith  we  wish  to  provide  hope  and  strength 
to  all  who  seek  a  world  free  of  the  nuclear 
threat.  Hope  sustains  one's  capacity  to  live 
with  danger  without  being  over-whelmed  by 
it:  hope  is  the  will  to  struggle  against  obsta- 
cles even  when  they  appear  insuperable.  Ul- 
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timately  our  hope  rests  in  the  God  who  gave 
us  life,  sustains  the  world  by  his  power  and 
has  called  us  to  revere  the  lives  of  every 
person  and  all  peoples. 

The  crisis  of  which  we  speali  arises  from 
this  fact:  Nuclear  war  threatens  the  exist- 
ence of  our  planet;  this  is  a  more  menacing 
threat  than  any  the  world  hss  luiown.  It  is 
neither  tolerable  nor  necessary  that  human 
beings  live  under  this  threat.  But  removing 
it  will  require  a  major  effort  of  intelligence, 
courage  and  faith.  As  Pope  John  Paul  II 
said  at  Hiroshima:  "From  now  on  it  is  only 
through  a  conscious  choice  and  through  a 
deliberate  policy  that  humanity  can  sur- 
vive."' 

As  Americans,  citizens  of  the  nation  which 
was  first  to  produce  atomic  weapons,  which 
has  been  the  only  one  to  use  them  and 
which  today  is  one  of  the  handful  of  nations 
capable  of  decisively  influencing  the  course 
of  the  nuclear  age.  we  have  grave  human, 
moral  and  political  responsibilities  to  see 
that  a  "conscious  choice"  is  made  to  save 
humanity.  This  letter  is  therefore  both  an 
invitation  and  a  challenge  to  Catholics  in 
the  United  States  to  join  with  others  in 
shaping  the  conscious  choices  and  deliber- 
ate policies  required  in  this  "moment  of  su- 
preme crisis." 

I.  PEACE  IN  THE  MODERN  WORU>:  RELIGIOUS 
PERSPECTIVES  AND  PRINCIPtXS 

The  global  threat  of  nuclear  war  is  a  cen- 
tral concern  of  the  universal  church,  as  the 
words  and  deeds  of  recent  popes  and  the 
Second  Vatican  Council  vividly  demon- 
strate. In  this  pastoral  letter  we  speak  as 
bishops  of  the  universal  church,  heirs  of  the 
religious  and  moral  teaching  on  modem 
warfare  of  the  last  four  decades.  We  also 
speak  as  bishops  of  the  church  in  the 
United  States,  who  have  both  the  obligation 
and  the  opportunity  to  share  and  interpret 
the  moral  and  religious  wisdom  of  the 
Catholic  tradition  by  applying  it  to  the 
problems  of  war  and  peace  today. 

The  nuclear  threat  transcends  religious, 
cultural  and  national  boundaries.  To  con- 
front its  danger  requires  all  the  resources 
reason  and  faith  can  muster.  This  letter  is  a 
contribution  to  a  wider  conunon  effort 
meant  to  call  Catholics  and  all  members  of 
our  political  conununity  to  dialogue  and  spe- 
cific decisions  about  this  awesome  question. 

The  Catholic  tradition  on  war  and  peace  is 
a  long  and  complex  one,  reaching  from  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  the  statements  of 
Pope  John  Paul  II.  Its  development  cannot 
be  sketched  In  a  straight  line,  and  it  seldom 
gives  a  simple  answer  to  complex  questions. 
It  sc>eaks  through  many  voices  and  has  pro- 
duced multiple  forms  of  religious  witness. 
As  we  locate  ourselves  in  this  tradition, 
seeking  to  draw  from  it  and  to  develop  it, 
the  document  which  provides  profound  ins- 
priatlon  and  guidance  for  us  is  the  Pastoral 
Constitution  on  the  Church  in  the  Modem 
World  of  Vatican  II,  for  it  is  based  on  doctri- 
nal principles  and  addresses  the  relation- 
ship of  the  church  to  the  world  with  respect 
to  the  most  urgent  issues  of  our  day.* 

A  rule  of  interpretation  crucial  for  the 
pastoral  constitution  is  equally  important 
for  this  pastoral  letter,  although  the  au- 
thority inherent  in  these  two  documents  is 
quite  distinct.  Both  documents  use  princi- 
ples of  Catholic  moral  teaching  and  apply 
them  to  specific  contemporary  issues.  The 
bishops  at  Vatican  II  opened  the  pastoral 
consititutlon  with  the  following  guideline 
on  how  to  relate  principles  to  concrete 
issues. 

"In  the  first  part,  the  chtirch  develops  her 
teaching  on  man.  on  the  world  which  is  the 


enveloping  context  of  man's  existence,  and 
on  man's  relations  to  his  fellow  men.  In 
Part  II,  the  church  gives  closer  consider- 
ation to  various  aspects  of  modem  life  and 
human  society;  special  consideration  is 
given  to  those  questions  and  problems 
which,  in  this  general  area,  seem  to  have  a 
greater  urgency  in  our  day.  As  a  result,  in 
Pari  II  the  subject  matter  which  is  viewed 
in  the  light  of  doctrinal  principles  Is  made 
up  of  diverse  elements.  Some  elements  have 
a  perm&nent  value:  others,  only  a  transitory 
one.  Consequently,  the  constitution  must  be 
interpreted  according  to  the  general  norms 
of  theological  Interpretation.  Interpreters 
must  bear  In  mind— especially  In  Part  H— 
the  changeable  circumstances  which  the 
subject  matter,  by  its  very  nature,  in- 
volves." • 

In  this  pastoral  letter  too  we  address 
many  concrete  questions  concerning  the 
arms  race,  contemporary  warfare,  weapons 
systems  and  negotiating  strategies.  We  do 
not  Intend  that  our  treatment  of  each  of 
these  Issues  carry  the  same  moral  authority 
as  our  statement  of  universal  moral  princi- 
ples and  formal  church  teaching.  Indeed,  we 
stress  here  at  the  beginning  that  not  every 
statement  In  this  letter  has  the  same  moral 
authority.  At  times  we  reassert  universally 
binding  moral  principles  (e.g.,  non-combat- 
ant Immunity  and  pro|x>rtlonallty).  At  still 
other  times  we  reaffirm  statements  of 
recent  popes  and  the  teaching  of  Vatican  IL 
Again,  at  other  times  we  apply  moral  princi- 
ples to  specific  cases. 

When  making  applications  of  these  princi- 
ples we  realize— and  we  wish  readers  to  rec- 
ognize—that prudential  judgments  are  in- 
volved based  on  specific  circumstances 
which  can  change  or  which  can  be  be  inter- 
preted differently  by  people  of  good  will 
(e.g..  the  treatment  of  "no  first  use").  How- 
ever, the  moral  judgments  that  we  make  in 
specific  cases,  while  not  binding  In  con- 
science, are  to  be  given  serious  attention 
and  consideration  by  Catholics  as  they  de- 
termine whether  their  moral  judgments  are 
consistent  with  the  Gospel. 

We  shall  do  our  best  to  indicate,  stylisti- 
cally and  substantively,  whenever  we  make 
such  applications.  We  believe  such  specific 
judgments  are  an  Important  part  of  this 
letter,  but  they  should  be  Interpreted  In 
light  of  another  passage  from  the  pastoral 
constitution: 

"Often  enough  the  Christian  view  of 
things  will  itself  suggest  some  specific  solu- 
tion in  certain  circumstances.  Yet  It  hap- 
pens rather  frequently,  and  legitimately  so, 
that  with  equal  sincerity  some  of  the  faith- 
ful will  disagree  with  others  on  a  given 
matter.  Even  against  the  intention  of  their 
proponents,  however,  solutions  proposed  on 
one  side  or  another  may  be  easily  confused 
by  many  people  with  the  gospel  message. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  for  people  to  remem- 
ber that  no  one  Is  allowed  In  the  aforemen- 
tioned situations  to  appropriate  the 
church's  authority  for  his  opinion.  They 
should  always  try  to  enlighten  one  another 
through  honest  discussion,  preserving 
mutual  charity  and  caring  above  all  for  the 
common  gocxl."  • 

This  passage  acknowledges  that  on  some, 
complex  social  questions  the  church  expects 
a  certain  diversity  of  views  even  though  all 
hold  the  same  universal  moral  principles. 
The  experience  of  preparing  this  pastoral 
letter  has  shown  us  the  range  of  strongly 
held  opinion  in  the  Catholic  community  on 
questions  of  war  and  peace.  Obviously,  as 
bishops  we  believe  that  such  differences 
should  be  expressed  within  the  framework 
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of  CmthoUc  moral  teaching.  We  urge  mutual 
respect  among  different  groups  in  the 
church  as  they  analyze  this  letter  and  the 
issues  it  addresses.  Not  only  conviction  and 
commitment  are  needed  in  the  church,  but 
also  civility  and  charity. 

The  pastoral  constitution  calls  us  to  bring 
the  light  of  the  Gospel  to  bear  upon  "the 
signs  of  the  times."  Three  signs  of  the  times 
have  particularly  influenced  the  writing  of 
this  letter.  The  first,  to  quote  Pope  John 
Paul  11  at  the  United  Nations,  is  that  "the 
world  wants  peace,  the  world  needs  peace."  ^ 
The  second  is  the  Judgment  of  Vatican  II 
about  the  arms  race:  "The  arms  race  is  one 
of  the  greatest  curses  on  the  human  race 
and  the  harm  it  inflicts  upon  the  poor  is 
more  than  can  be  endured."  •  The  third  is 
the  way  in  which  the  unique  dangers  and 
dynamics  of  the  nuclear  arms  race  present 
qualitatively  new  problems  which  must  be 
addressed  by  fresh  applications  of  tradition- 
al moral  principles.  In  light  of  these  three 
characteristics,  we  wish  to  examine  Catholic 
teaching  on  peace  and  war. 

The  Catholic  social  tradition  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  pastoral  constitution  and  recent 
papal  teachings  Is  a  mix  of  biblical,  theo- 
logical and  philosophical  elements  which 
are  brought  to  bear  upon  the  concrete  prob- 
lems of  the  day.  The  biblical  vision  of  the 
world,  created  and  sustained  by  God, 
scarred  by  sin,  redeemed  in  Christ  and  des- 
tined for  the  Kingdom,  is  at  the  heart  of 
our  religious  heritage.  This  vision  requires 
elaboration,  explanation  and  application  in 
each  age:  the  important  task  of  theology  is 
to  penetrate  ever  more  adequately  the 
nature  of  the  biblical  vision  of  peace  and 
relate  it  to  a  world  not  yet  at  peace.  Conse- 
quently, the  teaching  about  peace  examines 
both  how  to  construct  a  more  peaceful 
world  and  how  to  assess  the  phenomenon  of 
war. 

At  the  center  of  the  church's  teaching  on 
peace  and  at  the  center  of  all  Catholic  social 
teaching,  are  the  transcendence  of  God  and 
the  dignity  of  the  human  person.  The 
human  person  is  the  clearest  reflection  of 
God's  presence  in  the  world:  all  of  the 
church's  work  in  pursuit  of  both  justice  and 
peace  is  designed  to  protect  and  promote 
the  dignity  of  every  person.  For  each  person 
not  only  reflects  God,  but  is  the  expression 
of  God's  creative  work  and  the  meaning  of 
Christ's  redemptive  ministry.  Christians  ap- 
proach the  problem  of  war  and  peace  with 
fear  and  reverence.  God  is  the  Lord  of  life, 
and  so  each  human  life  is  scared:  modem 
warfare  threatens  the  obliteration  of 
human  life  on  a  previously  unimaginable 
scale.  The  sense  of  awe  and  "fear  of  the 
Lord"  which  former  generations  felt  in 
aproaching  these  Issues  weighs  upon  us  with 
new  urgency.  In  the  words  of  the  pastoral 
constitution:  "Men  of  this  generation 
should  realize  that  they  will  have  to  render 
an  account  of  their  warlike  behavior,  the 
destiny  of  generations  to  come  depends 
largely  on  the  decisions  they  make  today."  * 
Catholic  teaching  on  peace  and  war  has 
had  two  puri>oses:  to  help  Catholics  form 
their  consciences  and  to  contribute  to  the 
public  policy  debate  about  the  morality  of 
war.  These  two  purposes  have  led  Catholic 
teaching  to  address  two  distinct  but  overlap- 
ping audiences.  The  first  Is  the  Catholic 
faithful,  formed  by  the  premises  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  principles  of  Catholic  moral 
teaching.  The  second  is  the  wider  civil  com- 
munity, a  more  pliu-alistic  audience,  in 
which  our  brothers  and  sisters  with  whom 
we  share  the  name  Christian,  Jews,  Mos- 
lems, other  religious  communities,  and  all 


people  of  good  will  also  make  up  our  polity. 
Since  Catholic  teaching  has  traditionally 
sought  to  address  both  audiences,  we  intend 
to  speak  to  both  in  this  letter,  recognizing 
that  Catholics  are  also  members  of  the 
wider  political  community. 

The  conviction,  rooted  in  Catholic  eccle- 
siology,  that  both  the  community  of  the 
faithful  and  the  civil  community  should  be 
addressed  on  peace  and  war  has  produced 
two  complementary  but  distinct  styles  of 
teaching.  The  religious  community  shares  a 
specific  perspective  of  faith  and  can  be 
called  to  live  out  its  implications.  The  wider 
civil  community,  although  it  does  not  share 
the  same  vision  of  faith,  is  equally  bound  by 
certain  key  moral  principles,  for  all  men  and 
women  find  in  the  depth  of  their  con- 
sciences a  law  written  on  the  human  heart 
by  God.'°  From  this  law  reason  draws  moral 
norms.  These  norms  do  not  exhaust  the 
gospel  vision,  but  they  speak  to  critical 
questions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
human  community,  the  role  of  states  in 
international  relations  and  the  limits  of  ac- 
ceptable action  by  individuals  and  nations 
on  issues  of  war  and  peace. 

Examples  of  these  two  styles  can  be  found 
in  recent  Catholic  teaching.  At  times  the 
emphasis  is  upon  the  problems  and  require- 
ments for  a  just  public  policy  (e.g..  Pope 
John  Paul  11  at  the  U.N.  Special  Session, 
1982):  at  other  times  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
specific  role  Christians  should  play  (e.g.. 
Pope  John  Paul  II  at  Coventry,  England, 
1982).  The  same  difference  of  emphasis  and 
orientation  can  be  found  in  Pope  John 
XXIII's  "Peace  on  Earth"  and  Vatican  II's 
pastoral  constitution. 

As  bishops  we  believe  that  the  nature  of 
Catholic  moral  teaching,  the  principles  of 
Catholic  ecclesiology  and  the  demands  of 
our  pastoral  ministry  require  that  this 
letter  speak  both  to  Catholics  in  a  specific 
way  and  to  the  wider  political  community 
regarding  public  policy.  Neither  audience 
and  neither  mode  of  address  can  be  neglect- 
ed when  the  issue  has  the  cosmic  dimen- 
sions of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  discuss  both  the 
religious  vision  of  peace  among  peoples  and 
nations  and  the  problems  associated  with 
realizing  this  vision  in  a  world  of  sovereign 
states  devoid  of  any  central  authority  and 
divided  by  ideology,  geography  and  compet- 
ing claims.  We  believe  the  religious  vision 
has  an  objective  basis  and  is  capable  of  pro- 
gressive realization.  Christ  is  our  peace,  for 
he  has  "made  us  both  one,  and  has  broken 
down  the  dividing  wall  of  hostility  .  .  .  that 
he  might  create  in  himself  one  new  man  in 
place  of  the  two,  so  making  peace,  and 
might  reconcile  us  both  to  God"  (Eph.  2:14- 
16).  We  .also  know  that  this  peace  will  be 
achieved  fully  only  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
The  realization  of  the  kingdom,  therefore,  is 
a  continuing  work  progressively  accom- 
plished, precariously  maintained  and  need- 
ing constant  effort  to  preserve  the  peace 
achieved  and  expand  its  scope  in  personal 
tuid  political  like. 

Building  peace  within  and  among  nations 
is  the  work  of  many  individuals  and  institu- 
tions: it  is  the  fruit  of  ideas  and  decisions 
taken  in  the  political,  cultural,  economic, 
social,  military  and  legal  sectors  of  life.  We 
believe  that  the  church,  as  a  community  of 
faith  and  social  institution,  has  a  proper, 
necessary  and  distinctive  part  to  play  in  the 
pursuit  of  peace. 

The  distinctive  contribution  of  the  chureh 
flows  from  her  religious  nature  and  minis- 
try. The  church  is  called  to  be  in  a  unique 
way  the  instrument  of  the  kingdom  of  ciod 


In  history.  Since  peace  Is  one  of  the  signs  of 
that  kingdom  present  in  the  world,  the 
church  fulfills  part  of  her  essential  mission 
by  making  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  more 
visible  in  our  time. 

Because  peace,  like  the  kingdom  of  God 
itself,  is  both  a  divine  gift  and  a  human 
work,  the  church  should  continually  pray 
for  the  gift  and  share  in  the  work.  We  are 
called  to  be  a  church  at  the  service  of  peace, 
precisely  because  peace  is  one  manifestation 
of  God's  word  and  work  in  our  midst.  Recog- 
nition of  the  church's  responsibility  to  join 
with  others  in  the  work  of  peace  is  a  major 
force  behind  the  call  today  to  develop  a  the- 
ology of  peace.  Much  of  the  history  of 
Catholic  theology  on  war  and  peace  has  fo- 
cused on  limiting  the  resort  to  force  in 
human  affairs:  this  task  is  still  necessary 
and  is  reflected  later  in  this  pastoral  letter, 
but  it  is  not  a  sufficient  response  to  Vatican 
II's  challenge  "to  undertake  a  completely 
fresh  reappraisal  of  war."" 

A  fresh  reappraisal  which  includes  a  de- 
veloped theology  of  peace  will  require  con- 
tributions from  several  sectors  of  the 
church's  life:  biblical  studies,  systematic  and 
moral  theology,  ecclesiology.  and  the  experi- 
ence and  insights  of  members  of  the  chureh 
who  have  struggled  in  various  ways  to  make 
and  keep  the  peace  in  this  often  violent  age. 
This  pastoral  letter  is  more  an  invitation  to 
continue  the  new  appraisal  of  war  and  peace 
than  a  final  synthesis  of  the  results  of  such 
an  appraisal.  We  have  some  sense  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  theology  of  peace,  but 
not  a  systematic  statement  of  their  relation- 
ships. 

A  theology  of  peace  should  ground  the 
task  of  peacemaking  solidly  in  the  biblical 
vision  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  then  place  it 
centrally  in  the  ministry  of  the  chureh.  It 
should  specify  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
peace,  as  these  are  understood  theologically 
and  in  the  social  and  political  sciences.  It 
should  both  identify  the  specific  contribu- 
tions a  community  of  faith  can  make  to  the 
work  of  peace  and  relate  these  to  the  wider 
work  of  peace  pursued  by  other  groups  and 
institutions  in  society.  Finally,  a  theology  of 
peace  must  include  a  message  of  hope.  The 
vision  of  hope  must  be  available  to  all,  but 
one  souree  of  its  content  should  be  found  in 
a  chureh  at  the  service  of  peace. 

We  offer  now  a  first  step  toward  a  mes- 
sage of  peace  and  hope.  It  consists  of  a 
sketch  of  the  biblical  conception  of  peace:  a 
theological  understanding  of  how  peace  can 
be  pursued  in  a  world  marked  by  sin;  a 
moral  assessment  of  key  issues  facing  us  in 
the  pursuit  of  peace  today:  and  an  assess- 
ment of  the  political  and  personal  tasks  re- 
quired of  all  people  of  good  will  in  this  most 
crucial  period  of  history. 

A  Peace  and  the  Kingdom 
For  us  as  believers,  the  sacred  scriptures 
provide  the  foundation  for  confronting  the 
dilemma  of  war  and  peace  today.  Any  use  of 
scripture  in  this  area  is  conditioned  by  three 
factors.  First,  the  term  "peace"  has  been  un- 
derstood in  different  ways  at  various  times 
and  in  various  contexts.  For  example,  peace 
can  refer  to  an  individual's  sense  of  well- 
t>eing  or  security,  or  It  can  mean  the  cessa- 
tion of  armed  hostility,  producing  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  nations  can  relate  to  each 
other  and  settle  conflicts  without  resorting 
to  the  use  of  arms.  For  men  and  women  of 
faith,  peace  will  imply  a  right  relationship 
with  God,  which  entails  forgiveness,  recon- 
ciliation and  union.  Finally,  the  scriptures 
point  to  eschatological  peace,  a  final,  full  re- 
alization of  God's  salvation  when  all  cre- 


ation will  be  made  whole.  Among  these  vari- 
ous meanings,  the  last  two  predominate  in 
the  scriptures  and  prbvide  direction  to  the 
first  two. 

Second,  The  scriptures  as  we  have  them 
today  were  written  over  a  long  period  of 
time  and  reflect  many  varied  historical  situ- 
ations, all  different  from  our  own.  Our  un- 
derstanding of  them  is  both  complicated 
and  enhanced  by  these  differences,  but  not 
in  any  way  obscured  or  diminished  by  them. 
TTiini,  since  the  scriptures  speak  primarily 
of  God's  intervention  in  history,  they  con- 
tain no  specific  treatise  on  war  and  peace. 
Peace  and  war  must  always  l)e  seen  in  light 
of  God's  Intervention  in  human  affairs  and 
our  response  to  that  intervention.  Both  are 
elements  within  the  ongoing  revelation  of 
God's  will  for  creation. 

Acknowledging  this  complexity,  we  still 
recognize  in  the  scriptures  a  unique  source 
of  revelation,  a  word  of  God  which  is  ad- 
dressed to  us  as  surely  as  it  has  been  to  all 
pteceeding  generations.  We  call  upon  the 
Spirit  of  God  who  speaks  in  that  word  and 
In  our  hearts  to  aid  us  in  our  listening.  The 
sacred  texts  have  much  to  say  to  us  about 
the  ways  in  which  God  calls  us  to  live  in 
union  with  and  in  fidelity  to  the  divine  will. 
They  provide  us  with  direction  for  our  lives 
and  hold  out  to  us  an  object  of  hope,  a  final 
promise,  which  guides  and  directs  our  ac- 
tions here  and  now. 

1.  The  Old  Testament 

War  and  peace  are  significant  and  highly 
complex  elements  within  the  multilayered 
accounts  of  the  creation  and  development  of 
God's  people  in  the  old  Testament. 

a.  War 

Violence  and  war  are  very  much  present 
in  the  history  of  the  people  of  (jod,  particu- 
larly from  the  Exodus  period  to  the  monar- 
chy. God  is  often  seen  as  the  one  who  leads 
the  Hebrews  in  battle,  protects  them  from 
their  enemies,  makes  them  victorious  over 
other  armies  (see.  for  example.  Dt.  1:30: 
20:4;  Jos.  2:24;  Jgs.  3:28).  The  metaphor  of 
warrior  carried  multifaceted  connotations 
for  a  people  who  knew  themselves  to  be 
smaller  and  weaker  than  the  nations  which 
surrounded  them.  It  also  enabled  them  to 
express  their  conviction  about  God's  in- 
volvement in  their  lives  and  his  desire  for 
their  growth  and  development.  This  meta- 
phor provided  the  people  with  a  sense  of  se- 
curity; they  had  a  God  who  would  protect 
them  even  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  ob- 
stacles. It  was  also  a  call  to  faith  and  to 
trust:  the  mighty  God  was  to  be  obeyed  and 
followed.  No  one  can  deny  the  presence  of 
such  images  in  the  Old  Testament  nor  their 
powerful  influence  upon  the  articulation  of 
this  people's  understanding  of  the  involve- 
ment of  God  in  their  history.  The  warrior 
God  was  highly  significant  during  long  peri- 
ods of  Israel's  understanding  of  its  faith. 
But  this  image  was  not  the  only  image,  and 
it  was  gradually  transformed,  particularly 
after  the  experience  of  the  exile,  when  God 
was  no  longer  identified  with  military  victo- 
ry and  might.  Other  images  and  other  un- 
derstandings of  God's  activity  became  pre- 
dominant in  expressing  the  faith  of  God's 
people. 

b.  Peace 

Several  points  must  be  taken  into  account 
in  considering  the  image  of  peace  in  the  Old 
Testament.  First,  all  notions  of  peace  must 
be  understood  in  light  of  Israel's  relation  to 
God.  Peace  is  always  seen  as  gift  from  God 
and  as  fruit  of  God's  saving  activity.  Second, 
the  individual's  personal  peace  is  not  greatly 
stressed.  The  well-being  and  freedom  from 


fear  which  result  from  God's  love  are 
viewed  primarily  as  they  pertain  to  the  com- 
munity and  its  unity  and  harmony.  I-Mrther- 
more,  this  unity  and  harmony  extend  to  all 
of  creation;  true  peace  implied  a  restoration 
of  the  right  order  not  just  among  peoples, 
but  within  all  of  creation.  Third,  while  the 
images  of  war  and  the  warrior  God  become 
less  dominant  as  a  more  profound  and  com- 
plex understanding  of  God  is  presented  in 
the  texts,  the  images  of  peace  and  the  de- 
mands upon  the  people  for  covenantal  fidel- 
ity to  true  peace  grow  more  urgent  and 
more  developed. 

c.  Peace  and  Fidelity  to  the  Covenant 

If  Israel  obeyed  God's  law.  God  would 
dwell  among  them.  "I  will  walk  among  you 
and  will  be  your  God  and  you  shall  be  my 
people"  (Lv.  26:12).  God  would  strengthen 
the  people  Eigainst  those  who  opposed  them 
and  would  give  peace  in  the  land.  The  de- 
scription of  life  in  these  circumstances  wit- 
nesses to  unity  among  peoples  and  creation, 
to  freedom  from  fear  and  to  security  (Lv. 
26:3-16).  The  right  relationship  between  the 
people  and  God  was  grounded  in  and  ex- 
pressed .  by  a  covenantal  union.  The  cov- 
enant bound  the  people  to  God  in  fidelity 
and  obedience:  God  was  also  committed  in 
the  covenant  to  be  present  with  the  people, 
to  save  them,  to  lead  them  to  freedom. 
Peace  is  a  special  characteristic  of  this  cov- 
enant; when  the  prophet  Ezekiel  looked  to 
the  establishment  of  the  new,  truer  cov- 
enant, he  declared  that  God  would  establish 
an  everlasting  covenant  of  peace  with  the 
people  (Ez.  37:26). 

Living  in  covenantal  fidelity  with  God  had 
ramifications  in  the  lives  of  the  people.  It 
was  part  of  fidelity  to  care  for  the  needy 
and  helpless;  a  society  living  with  fidelity 
was  one  marked  by  justice  and  integrity. 
Furthermore,  covenantal  fidelity  demanded 
that  Israel  put  its  trust  in  God  alone  and 
look  only  to  him  for  its  security.  When 
Israel  tended  to  forget  the  obligations  of 
the  covenant,  prophets  arose  to  remind  the 
people  and  call  them  to  return  to  God.  True 
peace  is  an  image  which  they  stressed. 

Ezekiel,  who  promised  a  covenant  of 
peace,  condemned  in  no  uncertain  terms  the 
false  prophets  who  said  there  was  peace  in 
the  land  while  idolatry  and  injustice  contin- 
ued (Ez.  13:16).  Jeremiah  followed  in  this 
tradition  and  berated  those  who  "healed  the 
wounds  of  the  people  lightly"  and  pro- 
claimed peace  while  injustice  and  infidelity 
prevailed  (Jer.  6:14;  8:10-12).  Jeremiah  and 
Isaiah  both  condemned  the  leaders  when, 
against  true  security,  they  depended  upon 
their  own  strength  or  alliances  with  other 
nations  rather  than  trusting  in  God  (Is.  7:1- 
9;  30:1-4;  Jer.  37:10).  The  lament  of  Isaiah 
48:18  makes  clear  the  connection  between 
justice,  fidelity  to  God's  law  and  peace:  he 
cries  out:  "O  that  you  had  hearkened  to  my 
conunandments!  Then  your  peace  would 
have  been  like  a  river,  and  your  righteous- 
ness like  the  waves  of  the  sea." 

d.  Hope  for  Eschatological  Peace 

Experience  made  it  clear  to  the  people  of 
God  that  the  covenant  of  pea..^  and  the 
fullness  of  salvation  had  not  been  realized 
in  their  midst.  War  and  enmity  were  still 
present,  injustices  thrived,  sin  still  manifest- 
ed itself.  These  same  experiences  also  con- 
vinced the  people  of  God's  fidelity  to  a  cov- 
enant which  they  often  neglected.  Because 
of  this  fidelity,  God's  promise  of  a  final  sal- 
vation involving  all  peoples  and  all  creation 
and  of  an  ultimate  reign  of  peace  became  an 
integral  part  of  the  hope  of  the  Old  TesU- 
ment.  In  the  midst  of  their  failures  and  sin. 


God's  people  strove  for  greater  fidelity  to 
him  and  closer  relationship  with  him;  they 
did  so  because,  believing  in  the  future  they 
had  been  promised,  they  directed  their  lives 
and  energies  toward  an  eschatological  vision 
for  which  they  longed.  Peace  is  an  integral 
component  of  that  vision. 

The  final  age,  the  Messianic  time,  Is  de- 
scribed as  one  in  which  the  "Spirit  is  poured 
on  us  from  on  high."  In  this  age  creation 
will  be  made  whole,  "justice  will  dwell  in  the 
wilderness,"  the  effect  of  righteousness  will 
be  peace,  and  the  people  will  "abide  in  a 
peaceful  habitation  and  in  secure  dwellings 
and  In  quiet  resting  places"  (Is.  32:15-20). 
There  will  be  no  need  for  instruments  of 
war  (Is.  2:4;  Mi.  4:3),'*  God  will  speak  direct- 
ly to  the  people  and  "righteousness  and 
peace  will  embrace  each  other"  (Ps.  85:10- 
1 1 ).  A  Messiah  will  appear,  a  servant  of  God 
upon  whom  God  has  placed  his  spirit  and 
who  will  faithfully  bring  forth  justice  to  the 
nations:  "He  will  not  cry  or  lift  up  his  voice, 
or  make  it  heard  in  the  street;  a  bruised 
reed  he  will  not  break  and  a  dimly  burning 
wick  he  will  not  quench;  he  will  faithfully 
bring  forth  justice"  (Is.  42:2-3). 

The  Old  Testament  provides  us  with  the 
history  of  a  people  who  portrayed  their  God 
as  one  who  intervened  in  their  lives,  who 
protected  them  and  led  them  to  freedom, 
often  as  a  mighty  leader  in  battle.  They  also 
appear  as  a  people  who  longed  constantly 
for  peace.  Such  peace  was  always  seen  as  a 
result  of  God's  gift  which  came  about  in  fi- 
delity to  the  covenantal  union.  Further- 
more, in  the  midst  of  their  unfulfilled  long- 
ing, God's  people  clung  tenaciously  to  hope 
in  the  promise  of  an  eschatological  time 
when,  in  the  fullness  of  salvation,  peace  and 
justice  would  embrace  and  all  creation 
would  be  secure  from  harm.  The  people 
looked  for  a  Messiah,  one  whose  coming 
would  signal  the  beginning  of  that  time.  In 
their  waiting,  they  heard  the  prophets  call 
them  to  love  according  to  the  covenantal 
vision,  to  repent  and  to  be  ready  for  God's 
reign. 

2.  New  Testament 

As  Christians  we  believe  that  Jesus  is  th^ 
Messiah  or  Christ  so  long  awaited.  God's 
servant  (Mt.  12:18-21)  prophet  and  more 
than  prophet  (Jn.  4:19-26).  the  one  in  whom 
the  fullness  of  God  was  pleased  to  dwell, 
through  whom  all  things  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  were  reconciled  to  God,  Jesus  made 
peace  by  the  blood  of  the  cross  (Col.  1:19- 
20).  While  the  characteristics  of  the  shalom 
of  the  Old  Testament  (gift  from  God,  inclu- 
sive of  all  creation,  grounded  in  salvation 
and  covenantal  fidelity,  inextricably  bound 
up  with  justice)  are  present  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament traditions,  all  discussion  of  war  and 
peace  in  the  New  Testament  must  be  seen 
within  the  context  of  the  unique  revelation 
of  God  that  is  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  reign 
of  God  which  Jesus  proclaimed  and  inaugu- 
rated. 


a.  War 

There  is  no  notion  of  a  warrior  God  who 
will  lead  the  people  in  a  historical  victory 
over  its  enemies  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
only  war  spoken  of  is  found  in  apocalyptic 
images  of  the  final  moments,  especially  as 
they  are  depicted  in  the  Book  of  Revelation. 
Here  war  stands  as  image  of  the  eschatologi- 
cal struggle  between  God  and  Satan.  It  is  a 
war  in  which  the  Lamb  is  victorious  (Rv. 
17:14). 

Military  images  appear  in  terms  of  the 
preparedness  which  one  must  have  for  the 
coming  trials  (Lk.  14:31:  22:35-38).  Swords 
appear  in  the  New  Testament  as  an  image 
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of  dlvlaon  (Mt.  12:34:  Heb.  4:12);  they  are 
present  at  the  arrest  of  Jestis,  and  he  rejects 
their  use  (Lk.  22:51  and  parallel  texts); 
weapons  are  transformed  in  Epheslans, 
when  the  Christians  are  urged  to  put  on  the 
whole  armor  of  God  which  includes  the 
breastplate  of  righteousness,  the  helmet  of 
salvation,  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  "having 
shod  your  feet  in  the  equipment  of  the 
gospel  of  peace"  (Eph.  6:10-17;  cf.  1  Thes. 
5:ft-9).  Soldiers  too  are  present  in  the  New 
Testament  They  are  at  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus,  of  course,  but  they  are  also  recipients 
of  the  baptism  of  John,  and  one  centurion 
receives  the  healing  of  his  servant  (Mt.  8:5- 
13  and  paraUel  texts;  cf.  Jn.  4:46-53). 

Jesus  challenged  everyone  to  recognize  in 
him  the  presence  of  the  reign  of  God  and  to 
give  themselves  over  to  that  reign.  Such  a 
radical  change  of  allegiance  was  difficult  for 
many  to  accept  and  families  found  them- 
selves divided,  as  if  by  a  sword.  Hence,  the 
Gospels  tell  us  that  Jesus  said  he  came  not 
to  bring  peace  but  rather  the  sword  (Mt. 
10:34).  The  peace  which  Jesus  did  not  bring 
was  the  false  peace  which  the  prophets  had 
warned  against.  The  sword  which  he  did 
bring  was  that  of  the  division  caused  by  the 
word  of  God,  which  like  a  two-edged  sword 
"pierces  to  the  division  of  soul  and  spirit,  of 
Joints  and  marrow,  and  discerns  the 
thoughts  and  intentions  of  the  heart"  (Heb. 
4:12). 

All  are  invited  into  the  reign  of  God. 
Faith  in  Jesus  and  trust  in  God's  mercy  are 
the  criteria.  Living  in  accord  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  kingdom  rather  than  those  of 
one's  specific  profession  is  decisive." 
b.  Jesus  and  reign  of  God 

Jesus  proclaimed  the  reign  of  God  In  his 
words  and  made  it  present  in  his  actions. 
His  words  begin  with  a  call  to  conversion 
and  a  proclamation  of  the  arrival  of  the 
kingdom.  "The  time  is  fulfilled,  and  the 
kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand;  repent,  and  be- 
lieve In  the  Gospel"  (Mk.  1:15;  Mt.  4:17). 
The  call  to  conversion  was  at  the  same  time 
an  invitation  to  enter  God's  reign.  Jesus 
went  beyond  the  prophets'  cries  for  conver- 
sion when  he  declared  that,  in  him,  the 
reign  of  God  had  begun  and  was  in  fact 
among  the  people  (Lk.  17:20-21;  12:32). 

His  words,  especially  as  they  are  preserved 
for  us  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  describe 
a  new  reality  in  which  God's  power  is  mani- 
fested and  the  longing  of  the  people  is  ful- 
filled. In  God's  reign  the  poor  are  given  the 
kingdom,  the  mourners  are  comforted,  the 
meek  inherit  the  earth,  those  hungry  for 
righteousness  are  satisfied,  the  merciful 
know  mercy,  the  pure  see  God.  the  persecut- 
ed know  the  kingdom  and  peacemakers  are 
called  the  chUdren  of  God  (Mt.  5:3-10). 

Jesus'  words  also  depict  for  us  the  conduct 
of  one  who  lives  under  God's  reign.  His 
words  call  for  a  new  way  of  life  which  ful- 
fills and  goes  beyond  the  law.  One  of  the 
most  striking  characteristics  of  this  new 
way  is  forgiveness.  All  who  hear  Jesus  are 
repeatedly  called  to  forgive  one  another  and 
to  do  so  not  Just  once,  but  many,  many 
times  (Mt  6:14-15;  Lk.  6:37;  Mt  18:21-22; 
Mk.  11:25:  Lk.  11:4;  17:3-4).  The  forgiveness 
of  God.  which  Is  the  beginning  of  salvation, 
is  manifested  in  communal  forgiveness  and 
mercy. 

Jesus  also  described  God's  reign  as  one  in 
which  love  is  an  active,  Ufe-glving,  inclusive 
force.  He  called  for  a  love  which  went 
beyond  family  ties  and  bonds  of  friendship 
to  reach  even  those  who  were  enemies  (Mt. 
5:44-48;  Lk.  6:27-28).  Such  a  love  does  not 
seek  revenge,  but  rather  is  merciful  in  the 
face  of  threat  and  opposition  (Mt.  5:39-42; 


Lk.  6:29-31).  Disciples  are  to  love  one  an- 
other as  Jesus  has  loved  them  (Jn.  15:12). 

The  words  of  Jesus  would  remain  an  Im- 
possible, abstract  ideal  were  it  not  for  two 
things:  the  actions  of  Jesus  and  his  gift  of 
the  Spirit.  In  his  actions  Jesus  showed  the 
way  of  living  in  God's  reign;  he  manifested 
the  forgiveness  which  he  called  for  when  he 
accepted  all  who  came  to  him,  forgave  their 
sins,  healed  them,  released  them  from  the 
demons  who  possessed  them.  In  doing  these 
things  he  made  the  tender  mercy  of  God 
present  in  a  world  which  knew  violence,  op- 
pression and  injustice.  Jesus  pointed  out  the 
injustices  of  his  time  and  opposed  those 
who  laid  burdens  upon  the  people  or  defiled 
true  worship.  He  acted  aggressively  and  dra- 
matically at  times,  as  when  he  cleansed  the 
temple  of  those  who  had  made  God's  house 
into  a  "den  of  robbers"  (Mt.  21:12-17  and 
paraUel  texts;  Jn.  3:13-25). 

Most  characteristic  of  Jesus'  actions  are 
those  in  which  he  showed  his  love.  As  he 
had  commanded  others,  his  love  led  him 
even  to  the  giving  of  his  own  life  to  effect 
redemption.  Jesus'  message  and  his  actions 
were  dangerous  ones  in  his  time,  and  they 
led  to  his  death— a  cruel  and  viciously  in- 
flicted death,  a  criminal's  death  (Gal.  3:13). 
In  aU  of  his  suffering,  as  in  all  of  his  life 
and  ministry,  Jesus  refused  to  defend  him- 
self with  force  or  with  violence.  He  endured 
violence  and  cruelty  so  that  God's  love 
might  be  fully  manifest  and  the  world 
might  be  reconciled  to  the  One  from  whom 
it  had  become  estranged.  Even  at  his  death 
Jesus  cried  out  for  forgiveness  for  those 
who  were  his  executioners:  "Father,  forgive 
them "  (Lk.  23:34). 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  the  sign  to 
the  world  that 'God  indeed  does  reign,  does 
give  life  in  death  and  that  the  love  of  God  is 
stronger  even  than  death  (Rom.  8:36-39). 

Only  In  light  of  this,  the  fullest  demon- 
stration of  the  power  of  God's  reign,  can 
Jesus'  gift  of  peace— a  peace  which  the 
world  cannot  give  (Jn.  14:27)— be  under- 
stood. Jesus  gives  that  peace  to  his  disciples, 
to  those  who  had  witnessed  the  helplessness 
of  the  crucifixion  and  the  power  of  the  res- 
urrection (Jn.  20:19,  20,  26).  The  peace 
which  he  gives  to  them  as  he  greets  them  as 
their  risen  Lord  is  the  fullness  of  salvation. 
It  is  the  reconciliation  of  the  world  and  God 
(Rom.  5:1-2,  Col.  1:20);  the  restoration  of 
the  unity  and  harmony  of  all  creation 
which  the  Old  Testament  spoke  of  with 
such  longing.  Because  the  walls  of  hostility 
between  God  and  humankind  were  broken 
down  in  the  life  and  death  of  the  true,  per- 
fect servant,  union  and  well-being  between 
God  and  the  world  were  finally  fully  possi- 
ble (Eph.  2:13-22;  Gal.  3:28). 

c.  Jesus  and  the  community  of  believers 

As  his  first  gift  to  his  followers,  the  risen 
Jesus  gave  his  gift  of  peace.  This  gift  perme- 
ated the  meetings  between  the  risen  Jesus 
and  his  followers  (Jn.  20:19-29).  So  intense 
was  that  gift  and  so  abiding  was  its  power 
that  the  remembrance  of  that  gift  and  the 
daily  living  of  it  became  the  hallmark  of  the 
community  of  faith.  Simultaneously,  Jesus 
gave  his  Spirit  to  those  who  followed  him. 
These  two  personal  and  communal  gifts  are 
inseparable.  In  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  the  com- 
munity of  believers  was  enabled  to  recog- 
nized and  to  proclaim  the  Savior  of  the 
world. 

Gifted  with  Jesus'  own  Spirit,  they  cold 
recognize  what  God  had  done  and  know  in 
their  own  lives  the  power  of  the  One  who 
creates  from  nothing.  The  early  Christian 
communities  knew  that  this  power  and  the 
reconciliation  and  peace  which  marked  it 


were  not  yet  fully  operative  In  their  world. 
They  struggled  with  external  persecution 
and  with  Interior  sun.  as  so  all  people.  But 
their  experience  of  the  Spirit  of  God  and 
their  memory  of  the  Chirst  who  was  with 
them  nevertheless  enabled  them  to  look  for- 
ward with  unshakable  confidence  to  the 
time  when  the  fullness  of  God's  reign  would 
make  itself  known  in  the  world.  At  the  same 
time,  they  knew  that  they  were  called  to  be 
ministers  of  reconciliation  (2  Cor.  5:19-20), 
people  who  would  make  the  peace  which 
God  had  established  visible  through  the 
love  and  the  unity  within  their  own  commu- 
nities. 

Jesus  Christ,  then,  is  our  peace,  and  in  his 
death-resurrection  he  gives  God's  peace  to 
our  world.  In  him  God  has  indeed  reconciled 
the  world,  made  it  one,  and  has  manifested 
definitively  that  his  will  is  this  reconcilia- 
tion, this  unity  between  God  and  all  peo- 
ples, and  among  the  peoples  themselves. 
The  way  to  union  has  been  opened,  the  cov- 
enant of  peace  established.  The  risen  Lord's 
gift  of  peace  is  inextricably  bound  to  the 
call  to  follow  Jesus  and  to  continue  the 
proclamation  of  God's  reign.  Matthew's 
Gospel  (Mt.  28:16-20;  cf.  Lk.  24:44-53)  tells 
us  that  Jesus'  last  words  to  his  disciples 
were  a  sending  forth  and  a  promise:  "I  shall 
be  with  you  all  days."  In  the  continuing 
presence  of  Jesus,  disciples  of  all  ages  find 
the  courage  to  follow  him.  To  follow  Jesus 
Christ  implies  continual  conversion  in  one's 
own  life  as  one  seeks  to  act  in  ways  which 
are  consonant  with  the  justice,  forgiveness 
and  love  of  God's  reign.  Discipleship 
reaches  out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  and 
calls  for  reconciliation  among  all  peoples  so 
that  God's  purpose,  "a  plan  for  the  fullness 
of  time,  to  unite  all  things  in  him,"  (Eph. 
1:10)  will  be  fulfiUed. 

3.  Conclusion 

Even  a  brief  examination  of  war  and  peace 
in  the  scriptures  makes  it  clear  that  they  do 
not  provide  us  with  detailed  answers  to  the 
specifics  of  the  questions  which  we  face 
today.  They  do  not  speak  specifically  of  nu- 
clear war  or  nuclear  weapons,  for  these  were 
beyond  the  imagination  of  the  communities 
in  which  the  scriptures  were  formed.  The 
sacred  texts  do,  however,  provide  us  with 
urgent  direction  when  we  look  at  today's 
concrete  realities.  The  fullness  of  eschato- 
logical  peace  remains  before  us  in  hope,  and 
yet  the  gift  of  peace  is  already  ours  in  the 
reconciliation  effected  in  Jesus  Christ. 
These  two  profoundly  religious  meanings  of 
peace  inform  and  influence  all  other  mean- 
ings for  Christians.  Because  we  have  been 
gifted  with  God's  peace  in  the  risen  Christ, 
we  are  called  to  our  own  peace  and  to  the 
making  of  (teace  in  our  world.  As  disciples 
and  as  children  of  God  it  is  our  task  to  seek 
for  ways  in  which  to  make  the  forgiveness, 
justice  and  mercy,  and  love  of  God  visible  In 
a  world  where  violence  and  enmity  are  too 
often  the  norm.  When  we  listen  to  God's 
word,  we  hear  again  and  always  the  call  to 
repentance  and  to  belief:  to  repentance  be- 
cause, although  we  are  redeemed,  we  contin- 
ue to  need  redemption;  to  belief  because  al- 
though the  reign  of  (Sod  is  near,  it  is  still 
seeking  its  fullness. 

B.  Kingdom  and  history 

The  Christian  understanding  of  history  is 
hopeful  and  confident  but  also  sober  and  re- 
alistic. "Christian  optimism  based  on  the 
glorious  cross  of  Christ  and  the  outpouring 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  no  excuse  for  self-de- 
ception. For  Christians,  peace  on  earth  is 
always  a  challenge  because  of  the  presence 
of  sin  in  man's  heart."  '*  Peace  must  be 
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built  on  the  basis  of  Justice  in  a  world  where 
the  personal  and  social  consequences  of  sin 
are  evident. 

Christian  hope  about  history  is  rooted  in 
our  belief  in  God  as  creator  and  sustalner  of 
our  existence  and  our  conviction  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  will  come  in  spite  of  sin, 
human  weakness  and  failure.  It  Is  precisely 
because  sin  is  part  of  history  that  the  real- 
ization of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  is  never 
permanent  or  total.  This  is  the  continuing 
refrain  from  the  patristic  period  to  Pope 
John  Paul  II. 

"For  it  was  sin  and  hatred  that  were  an 
obstacle  to  peace  with  God  and  with  others: 
He  destroyed  them  by  the  offering  of  life  on 
the  cross;  he  reconciled  in  one  body  those 
who  were  hostile  (cf.  Eph.  2:16;  Rom.  12:5) 

"Although  Christians  put  all  their  best 
energies  into  preventing  war  or  stopping  it, 
they  do  not  deceive  themselves  about  their 
ability  to  cause  peace  to  triumph  nor  about 
the  effect  of  their  efforts  to  this  end.  They 
therefore  concern  themselves  with  all 
human  initiatives  in  favor  of  peace  and  very 
often  take  part  in  them.  But  they  regard 
them  with  realism  and  humility.  One  could 
almost  say  that  they  relativize  them  In  two 
senses:  They  relate  them  both  to  the  self- 
deception  of  humanity  and  to  God's  saving 
plan."  " 

Christians  are  called  to  live  the  tension 
between  the  vision  of  the  reign  of  God  and 
its  concrete  realization  in  history.  The  ten- 
sion is  often  described  in  terms  of  "already 
but  not  yet":  i.e.,  we  already  live  in  the 
grace  of  the  kingdom,  but  it  is  not  yet  the 
completed  kingdom.  Hence,  we  are  a  pilgrim 
people  in  a  world  marked  by  conflict  and  in- 
justice. Christ's  grace  is  at  work  in  the 
world;  his  command  of  love  and  his  call  to 
reconciliation  are  not  purely  future  ideals 
but  call  us  to  obedience  today. 

With  Pope  Paul  VI  and  Pope  John  Paul  II 
we  are  convinced  that  "peace  is  possible."  '• 
At  the  same  time  experience  convinces  us 
that  "in  this  world  a  totally  and  permanent- 
ly peaceful  human  society  is  unfortunately 
a  Utopia,  and  that  ideologies  that  hold  up 
that  prospect  as  easily  attainable  are  based 
on  hopes  that  cannot  be  realized,  whatever 
the  reason  behind  them."  " 

This  recognition— that  peace  is  possible 
but  never  assured  and  that  its  possibility 
must  be  continually  protected  and  preserved 
in  the  face  of  obstacles  and  attacks  upon 
it— accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  com- 
plexity of  Catholic  teaching  on  warfare.  In 
the  kingdom  of  God  peace  and  Justice  will 
be  fully  realized.  Justice  is  always  the  foun- 
dation of  peace.  In  history,  efforts  to  pursue 
both  peace  and  justice  are  at  times  in  ten- 
sion, and  the  struggle  for  Justice  may 
threaten  certain  forms  of  peace. 

It  is  within  this  tension  of  kingdom  and 
history  that  Catholic  teaching  has  ad- 
dressed the  problem  of  war.  Wars  mark  the 
fabric  of  human  history,  distort  the  life  of 
nations  today  and,  in  the  form  of  nuclear 
weapons,  threaten  the  destruction  of  the 
world  as  we  know  It  and  the  civilization 
which  has  been  patiently  constructed  over 
centuries.  The  causes  of  war  are  multiple 
and  not  easily  identified.  Christians  will 
find  in  any  violent  situation  the  conse- 
quences of  sin:  not  only  sinful  patterns  of 
domination,  oppression  or  aggression,  but 
the  conflict  of  values  and  interests  which  Il- 
lustrate the  llmiUtions  of  a  sinful  world. 
The  threat  of  nuclear  war  which  affects  the 
world  today  reflects  such  sinful  patterns 
and  conflicts. 

In  the  "already  but  not  yet"  of  Christian 
existence,  members  of  the  church  choose 


different  paths  to  move  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  kingdom  in  history.  As  we  exam- 
ine both  the  positions  open  to  individuals 
for  forming  their  consciences  on  war  and 
peace  and  the  Catholic  teaching  on  the  obli- 
gation of  the  state  to  defend  society,  we 
draw  extensively  on  the  pastoral  constitu- 
tion for  two  reasons. 

First,  we  find  its  treatment  of  the  nature 
of  peace  and  the  avoidance  of  war  compel- 
ling, for  It  represents  the  prayerful  thinking 
of  bishops  of  the  entire  world  and  calls  vig- 
orously for  fresh  new  attitudes  while  faith- 
fully reflecting  traditional  church  teaching. 
Second,  the  council  fathers  were  familiar 
with  more  than  the  horrors  of  World  Wars  I 
and  II.  They  saw  conflicts  continuing  "to 
produce  their  devastating  effect  day  by  day 
somewhere  in  the  world."  the  increasing  fe- 
rocity of  warfare  made  possible  by  modem 
scientific  weapons,  guerrilla  warfare  "drawn 
out  by  new  methods  of  deceit  and  subver- 
sion" and  terrorism  regarded  as  a  new  way 
to  wage  war."  The  same  phenomena  mark 
our  day. 

For  similar  reasons  we  draw  heavily  upon 
the  popes  of  the  nuclear  age.  from  Pope 
Pius  XII  through  Pope  John  Paul  II.  The 
teaching  of  popes  and  councils  must  be  in- 
carnated by  each  local  church  in  a  manner 
understandable  to  its  culture.  This  allows 
each  local  church  to  bring  its  unique  in- 
sights and  experience  to  bear  on  the  issues 
shaping  our  world.  From  1966  to  the 
present,  American  bishops,  individually  and 
collectively,  have  issued  numerous  state- 
ments on  the  issues  of  peace  and  war,  rang- 
ing from  the  Vietnam  War  to  conscientious 
objection  and  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
These  statements  reflect  not  only  the  con- 
cerns of  the  hierarchy,  but  also  the  voices  of 
our  people,  who  have  increasingly  expressed 
to  us  their  alarm  over  the  threat  of  war.  In 
this  letter  we  wish  to  continue  and  develop 
the  teaching  on  peace  and  war  which  we 
have  previously  made  and  which  reflects 
both  the  teaching  of  the  universal  church 
and  the  insights  and  experience  of  the 
Catholic  community  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  significant  that  explicits  treatment  of 
war  and  peace  is  reserved  for  the  final  chap- 
ter of  the  pastoral  constitution.  Only  after 
exploring  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the 
human  person  does  the  council  take  up  the 
nature  of  peace,  which  it  sees  not  as  an  end 
in  itself,  but  as  an  indispensable  condition 
for  the  task  "of  constructing  for  all  men  ev- 
erywhere a  world  more  genuinely 
human."  "  And  understanding  of  this  task 
is  crucial  to  understanding  the  church's 
view  of  the  moral  choices  open  to  us  as 
Christians. 

C.  77ie  moral  choices  for  the  kingdom 
In  one  of  its  most  frequently  quoted  pas- 
sages the  pastoral  constitution  declares  that 
it  is  necessary  "to  undertake  a  completely 
fresh  reappraisal  of  war."'°  The  council's 
teaching  situates  this  call  for  a  "fresh  reap- 
praisal" within  the  context  of  a  broad  anal- 
ysis of  the  dignity  of  the  human  person  and 
the  state  of  the  world  today.  If  we  lose  sight 
of  this  broader  discussion  we  cannot  grasp 
the  council's  wisdom.  For  the  issue  of  war 
and  peace  confronts  everyone  with  a  basic 
question:  What  contributes  to  and  what  Im- 
pedes the  construction  of  a  more  genuinely 
human  world?  If  we  are  to  evaluate  war 
with  an  entirely  new  attitude,  we  must  be 
serious  about  approaching  the  human 
person  with  an  entirely  new  attitude.  The 
obligation  for  all  of  humanity  to  work 
toward  universal  respect  for  human  rights 
and  human  dignity  is  a  fundamental  imper- 


ative of  the  social,  economic  and  political 
order. 

It  is  clear  then  that  to  evaluate  war  with  a 
new  attitude,  we  must  go  far  beyond  an  ex- 
amination of  weapons  systems  or  military 
strategies.  We  must  prot>e  the  meaning  of 
the  moral  choices  which  are  ours  as  Chris- 
tians. In  accord  with  the  vision  of  Vatican 
n,  we  need  to  be  sensitive  to  both  the 
danger  of  war  and  the  conditions  of  true 
freedom  within  which  moral  choices  can  be 
made."  Peace  is  the  setting  In  which  moral 
choice  can  be  most  effectively  exercised. 
How  can  we  move  toward  that  peace  which 
is  indispensable  for  true  human  freedom? 
How  do  we  define  such  peace? 

1.  The  Nature  of  Peace 

The  Catholic  tradition  has  always  under- 
stood the  meaning  of  peace  in  positive 
terms.  Peace  is  both  a  gift  of  God  and  a 
human  work.  It  must  be  constructed  on  the 
basis  of  central  human  values:  truth,  jus- 
tice, freedom  and  love.  The  pastoral  consti- 
tution states  the  traditional  conception  of 
peace: 

"Peace  is  not  merely  the  absence  of  war.. 
Nor  can  it  be  reduced  solely  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  balance  of  power  between  en- 
emies. Nor  is  it  brought  about  by  dictator- 
ship. Instead,  it  is  rightly  and  appropriately 
called  'an  enterprise  of  justice'  (Is.  32:7). 
Peace  results  from  that  harmony  built  Into 
human  society  by  its  divine  founder  and  ac- 
tualized by  men  as  they  thirst  after  ever 
greater  Justice.""* 

Pope  John  Paul  II  has  enhanced  this  posi- 
tive conception  of  peace  by  relating  it  with 
new  philosophical  depth  to  the  church's 
teaching  on  human  dignity  and  human 
rights.  The  relationship  was  articulated  in 
his  1979  Address  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  and  also  in  his  World 
Day  of  Peace  Message  of  1982: 

"Unconditional  and  effective  respect  for 
each  one's  unprescriptable  and  unalienable 
rights  is  the  necessary  condition  in  order 
that  peace  may  reign  in  a  society.  Vis-a-vis 
these  basic  rights,  all  others  are  in  a  way 
derivatory  and  secondary.  In  a  society  in 
which  these  rights  are  not  protected,  the 
very  idea  of  universality  is  dead  as  soon  as  a 
small  group  of  individuals  set  up  for  their 
own  exclusive  advantage  a  principle  of  dis- 
crimination whereby  the  rights  and  even 
the  lives  of  others  are  made  dependent  on 
the  whim  of  the  stronger."*' 

As  we  have  already  noted,  however,  the 
protection  of  human  rights  and  the  preser- 
vation of  peace  are  tasks  to  be  acomplished 
In  a  world  marked  by  sin  and  conflict  of  var- 
ious kinds.  The  church's  teaching  on  war 
and  peace  establishes  a  strong  presumption 
against  war  which  is  binding  on  all;  it  then 
examines  when  this  presumption  may  be 
overriden,  precisely  in  the  name  of  preserv- 
ing the  kind  of  peace  which  protects  human 
dignity  and  human  rights. 

2.  The  Presumption  Against  War  and  the 
IMnciple  of  Legitimate  Self -Defense 

Under  the  rubric  "curbing  the  savagery  of 
war,"  the  council  contemplates  the  "melan- 
choly state  of  humanity."  It  looks  at  this 
world  as  it  is,  not  simply  as  we  would  want  it 
to  be.  The  view  is  stark:  ferocious  new 
means  of  warfare  threatening  savagery  sur- 
passing that  of  the  past,  deceit  subversion, 
terrorism,  genocide.  This  last  crime  In  par- 
ticular is  vehemently  condemned  as  horren- 
dous, but  all  activities  which  deliberately 
conflict  with  the  all-embracing  principles  of 
universal  natural  law,  which  is  permanently 
binding,  are  criminal,  as  are  all  orders  com- 
manding such  action.  Supreme  commenda- 
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tlon  is  due  the  courage  of  those  who  openly 
And  fearlessly  resist  those  who  issue  such 
commands.  All  individuals,  especially  gov- 
ernment officials  and  exp>erts,  EU'e  bound  to 
honor  and  improve  upon  agreements  which 
are  "aimed  at  making  military  activity  and 
its  consequences  less  inhuman"  and  which 
"better  and  more  workably  lead  to  restrain- 
ing the  frightfulness  of  war."  ** 

This  remains  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
world  today.  Later  in  this  section  the  coun- 
cil calls  for  us  "to  strain  every  muscle  as  we 
worii  for  the  time  when  all  war  can  be  com- 
pletely outlawed  by  international  consent." 
We  are  told,  however,  that  this  goal  requires 
the  establishment  of  some  universally  rec- 
ognized public  authority  with  effective 
power  "to  safeguard,  on  the  behalf  of  all.  se- 
curity, regard  for  Justice  and  respect  for 
rights." »»  But  what  of  the  present?  The 
council  is  exceedingly  clear,  as  are  the 
popes: 

"Certainly  war  has  not  been  rooted  out  of 
human  affairs.  As  long  as  the  danger  of  war 
remains  and  there  Is  no  competent  and  suf- 
ficiently powerful  authority  at  the  interna- 
tional level,  governments  cannot  be  denied 
the  right  to  legitimate  defense  once  every 
means  of  peaceful  settlement  has  been  ex- 
hausted. Therefore,  government  authorities 
and  others  who  share  public  responsibility 
have  the  duty  to  protect  the  welfare  of  the 
people  entrusted  to  their  care  and  to  con- 
duct such  grave  matters  soberly. 

"But  it  is  one  thing  to  undertake  military 
action  for  the  just  defense  of  the  people, 
and  something  else  again  to  seek  the  subju- 
gation of  other  nations.  Nor  does  the  posses- 
sion of  war  potential  make  every  military  or 
political  use  of  it  lawful.  Neither  does  the 
mere  fact  that  war  has  unhappily  begiui 
mean  that  all  is  fair  between  the  warring 
parties."  »• 

The  Christian  has  no  choice  but  to  defend 
peace,  properly  understood,  against  aggres- 
sion. This  is  an  inalienable  obligation.  It  is 
the  how  of  defending  peace  which  offers 
moral  options.  We  stress  this  principle  again 
because  we  observe  so  much  misunderstand- 
ing about  both  those  who  resist  bearing 
arms  and  those  who  bear  them.  Great  num- 
bers from  both  traditions  provide  examples 
the  world  continues  to  need. 

Of  the  millions  of  men  and  women  who 
have  served  with  integrity  in  the  armed 
forces,  many  have  laid  down  their  lives. 
Many  other  serve  today  throughout  the 
world  in  the  difficult  and  demanding  task  of 
helping  to  preserve  that  "peace  of  a  sort"  of 
wtiich  the  council  speaks. 

We  see  many  deeply  sincere  individuals 
who,  far  from  being  indifferent  or  apathetic 
to  world  evils,  believe  strongly  in  conscience 
that  they  are  best  defending  true  peace  by 
refusing  to  bear  arms.  In  some  cases  they 
are  motivated  by  their  understanding  of  the 
Gospel  and  the  life  and  death  of  Jesus  as 
for  bidding  all  violence.  In  others,  their  mo- 
tivation is  simply  to  give  personal  example 
of  Christian  forbearance  as  a  positive,  con- 
structive approach  toward  living  reconcilia- 
tion with  enemies.  In  still  other  cases,  they 
propose  or  engage  in  "active  non-violence" 
as  programed  resistance  to  thwart  aggres- 
sion or  to  render  ineffective  any  oppression 
attempted  by  force  of  arms.  No  government, 
and  certainly  no  Christian,  may  simply 
assume  that  such  individuals  are  mere 
pawns  of  conspiratorial  forces  or  guilty  of 
cowardice. 

Catholic  teaching  sees  these  two  distinct 
moral  responses  as  having  a  complementary 
relationship  in  the  sense  that  both  seek  to 
serve  the  common  good.  They  differ  in  their 


perception  of  how  the  common  good  is  to  be 
defended  most  effectively,  but  both  re- 
sponses testify  to  the  Christltm  conviction 
that  peace  must  be  pursued  and  rights  de- 
fended within  moral  restraints  and  in  the 
context  of  defining  other  basic  human 
values. 

In  all  of  this  discussion  of  distinct  choices, 
of  course,  we  are  referring  to  options  open 
to  individuals.  The  council  and  the  popes 
have  stated  clearly  that  governments 
threatened  by  armed,  unjust  aggression 
must  defend  their  people.  This  includes  de- 
fense by  armed  force  if  necessary  as  a  last 
resort.  We  shall  discuss  below  the  conditions 
and  limits  imposed  on  such  defense.  Even 
when  speaking  of  individuals,  however,  the 
council  is  careful  to  preserve  the  fundamen- 
tal right  of  defense.  Some  choose  not  to  vin- 
dicate their  rights  by  armed  force  and  adopt 
other  methods  of  defense,  but  they  do  not 
lose  the  right  of  defense  nor  may  they  re- 
nounce their  obligations  to  others.  They  are 
praised  by  the  council,  as  long  as  the  rights 
and  duties  of  others  or  of  the  community 
itself  are  not  injured. 

Pope  Pius  XII  is  especially  strong  in  his 
conviction  about  the  responsibility  of  the 
Christian  to  resist  unjust  aggression: 

"A  people  threatened  with  an  unjust  ag- 
gression, or  already  its  victim,  may  not 
remain  passively  indifferent,  if  it  would 
think  and  act  as  befits  a  Christian.  All  the 
more  does  the  solidarity  of  the  family  of  na- 
tions forbid  others  to  behave  as  mere  spec- 
tators, in  any  attitude  of  apathetic  neutrali- 
ty. Who  will  ever  measure  the  harm  already 
caused  in  the  past  by  such  indifference  to 
war  of  aggression,  which  is  quite  alien  to 
the  Christian  instinct?  How  much  more 
keenly  has  it  brought  any  advantage  in  rec- 
ompense? On  the  contrary,  it  has  only  reas- 
sured and  encouraged  the  authors  and  fo- 
mentors  of  aggression,  while  it  obliges  the 
several  peoples,  left  to  themselves,  to  in- 
crease their  armaments  indefinitely. .  .  . 

"Among  (the)  goods  (of  humanity)  some 
are  of  such  importance  for  society  that  it  is 
perfectly  lawful  to  defend  them  against 
unjust  aggression.  Their  defense  is  even  an 
obligation  for  the  nations  as  a  whole,  who 
have  a  duty  not  to  abandon  a  nation  that  is 
attacked. "  " 

None  of  the  above  is  to  suggest,  however, 
that  armed  force  is  the  only  defense  against 
unjust  aggression,  regardless  of  circum- 
stances. Well  does  the  council  require  that 
grave  matters  concerning  the  protection  of 
peoples  be  conducted  soberly.  The  council 
fathers  were  well  aware  that  in  today's 
world,  the  "horror  and  perversity  of  war  are 
immensely  magnified  by  the  multiplication 
of  scientific  weapons.  For  acts  of  war  involv- 
ing these  weapons  can  inflict  massive  and 
indiscriminate  destruction  far  exceeding  the 
bounds  of  legitimate  defense.""  Hence  we 
are  warned:  "Men  of  our  time  must  realize 
that  they  will  have  to  give  a  somber  reckon- 
ing for  their  deeds  of  war.  For  the  course  of 
the  future  will  depend  largely  on  the  deci- 
sions they  make  today."'*  There  must  be 
serious  and  continuing  study  and  efforts  to 
develop  programmed  methods  for  both  indi- 
viduals and  nations  to  defend  against  unjust 
aggression  without  using  violence. 

We  believe  work  to  develop  nonviolent 
means  of  fending  off  aggression  and  resolv- 
ing conflict  best  reflects  the  call  of  Jesus 
both  to  love  and  to  Justice.  Indeed,  each  in- 
crease in  the  potential  destructiveness  of 
weapons  and  therefore  of  war  serves  to  un- 
derline the  rightness  of  the  way  that  Jesus 
mandated  to  his  followers.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  of  aggression,  oppression  and 


injustice  in  our  world  also  serves  to  legiti- 
mate the  resort  to  weapons  and  armed  force 
in  defense  of  Justice.  We  must  recognize  the 
reality  of  the  paradox  we  face  as  Christians 
living  in  the  context  of  the  world  as  it  per- 
sently  exists;  we  must  continue  to  articulate 
our  belief  that  love  is  possible  and  the  only 
real  hope  for  all  human  relations,  and  yet 
accept  that  force,  even  deadly  force,  is 
sometimes  Justified  and  that  nations  must 
provide  for  their  defense.  It  is  the  mandate 
of  Christians  in  the  face  of  this  paradox  to 
strive  to  resolve  it  through  an  even  greater 
commitment  to  Christ  and  his  message.  As 
Pope  John  Paul  II  said: 

"Christains  are  aware  that  plans  based  on 
aggression,  domination  and  the  manipula- 
tion of  others  lurk  in  human  hearts,  and 
sometimes  even  secretly  nourish  human  in- 
tentions in  spite  of  certain  declarations  or 
manifestations  of  a  pacifist  nature.  For 
Christians  know  that  in  this  world  a  totally 
and  permanently  peaceful  human  society  is 
unfortunately  a  Utopia  and  that  ideologies 
that  hold  up  that  prospect  as  easily  attain- 
able are  based  on  hopes  that  cannot  be  real- 
ized, whatever  the  reason  behind  them. 

"It  is  a  question  of  a  mistaken  view  of  the 
human  condition,  a  lack  of  application  in 
considering  the  question  as  a  whole;  or  it 
may  be  a  case  of  evasion  in  order  to  calm 
fear,  or  in  still  other  cases  a  matter  of  calcu- 
lated self-interest.  Christians  are  convinced, 
if  only  because  they  have  learned  from  per- 
sonal experience,  that  these  deceptive  hopes 
lead  straight  to  the  false  peace  of  totalitar- 
ian regimes.  But  this  realistic  view  in  no 
way  prevents  Christians  from  working  for 
peace;  instead,  it  stirs  up  their  ardor,  for 
they  also  know  that  Christ's  victory  over  de- 
ception, hate  and  death  gives  those  in  love 
with  peace  a  more  decisive  motive  for  action 
than  what  the  most  generous  theories  about 
man  have  to  offer;  Christ's  victory  likewise 
gives  a  hope  more  surely  based  than  any 
hope  held  out  by  the  most  audacious 
dreams. 

"This  is  wh^  Christians,  even  as  they 
strive  to  resist  and  prevent  every  form  of 
warfare,  have  no  hesitation  in  recalling 
that,  in  the  name  of  an  elementary  require- 
ment of  Justice,  peoples  have  a  right  and 
even  a  duty  to  protect  their  existence  and 
freedom  by  proportionate  means  against  an 
unjust  aggressor."  " 

In  light  of  the  framework  of  Catholic 
teaching  on  the  nature  of  peace,  the  avoid- 
ance of  war  and  the  state's  right  of  legiti- 
mate defense,  we  can  now  spell  out  certain 
moral  principles  within  the  Catholic  tradi- 
tion which  provide  guidance  for  public 
policy  and  individual  choice. 

3.  The  Just- War  Criteria 
The  moral  theory  of  the  "just-war"  or 
"limited-war"  doctrine  begins  with  the  pre- 
sumption which  binds  all  Christians:  We 
should  do  no  harm  to  our  neighbors;  how  we 
treat  our  enemy  is  the  key  test  of  whether 
we  love  our  neighbor;  and  the  possibility  of 
taking  even  one  human  life  is  a  prospect  we 
should  consider  in  fear  and  trembling.  How 
is  it  possible  to  move  from  these  presump- 
tions to  the  idea  of  a  justifiable  use  of  lethal 
force? 

Historically  and  theologically  the  clearest 
answer  to  the  question  is  found  in  St.  Au- 
gustine. Augustine  was  impressed  by  the 
fact  and  the  consequences  of  sin  in  history— 
the  "not  yet"  dimension  of  the  kingdom.  In 
his  view  war  was  both  the  result  of  sin  and  a 
tragic  remedy  for  sin  in  the  life  of  political 
societies.  War  arose  from  disordered  ambi- 
tions, but  it  could  also  be  used  in  some  cases 


at  least  to  restrain  evil  and  protect  the  Irmo- 
cent.  The  classic  case  which  illustrated  his 
view  was  the  use  of  lethal  force  to  prevent 
aggression  against  Innocent  victims.  Faced 
with  the  fact  of  attack  on  the  innocent,  the 
presumption  that  we  do  no  harm  even  to 
our  enemy  yielded  to  the  command  of  love 
understood  as  the  need  to  restrain  an  enemy 
who  would  injure  the  iimocent. 

The  Just-war  argument  has  taken  several 
forms  in  the  history  of  Catholic  theology, 
but  this  Augustinian  insight  is  its  central 
premise."  In  the  20th  century,  papal  teach- 
ing has  used  the  logic  of  Augustine  and 
Aquinas"  to  articulate  a  right  of  self-de- 
fense for  states  in  a  decentralized  interna- 
tional order  and  to  sUte  the  criteria  for  ex- 
ercising that  right.  The  essential  position 
was  stated  by  Vatican  II:  "As  long  as  the 
danger  of  war  persists  and  there  is  no  inter- 
national authority  with  the  necessary  com- 
petence and  power,  governments  cannot  be 
denied  the  right  of  lawful  self-defense,  once 
all  peace  efforts  have  faUed."  "  We  have  al- 
ready indicated  the  centrality  of  this  princi- 
ple for  understanding  Catholic  teaching 
about  the  state  and  its  duties. 

Just-war  teaching  has  evolved,  however, 
as  an  effort  to  prevent  war;  only  if  war 
caimot  be  rationally,  avoided  does  the  teach- 
ing then  seek  to  restrict  and  reduce  its  hor- 
rors. It  does  this  by  establishing  a  set  of  rig- 
orous conditions  which  must  be  met  if  the 
decision  to  go  to  war  is  to  be  morally  per- 
missible. Such  a  decision,  especially  today, 
requires  extraordinarily  strong  reasons  for 
overriding  the  presumption  in  favor  of 
peace  and  against  war.  This  is  one  signifi- 
cant reason  why  valid  Just-war  teaching 
makes  provision  for  conscientious  dissent.  It 
is  presumed  that  all  sane  people  prefer 
peace,  never  want  to  Initiate  war  and  accept 
even  the  most  justifiable  defensive  war  only 
as  a  sad  necessity.  Only  the  most  powerful 
reasons  may  be  iiermitted  to  override  such 
objection.  In  the  words  of  Pope  Pius  XII: 

"The  Christian  will  for  peace  ...  Is  very 
careful  to  avoid  recourse  to  the  force  of 
arms  in  the  defense  of  rights  which,  howev- 
er legitimate,  do  not  offset  the  risk  of  kin- 
dling a  blaze  with  all  its  spiritual  and  mate- 
rial consequences."  '* 

The  determination  of  when  conditions 
exist  which  allow  the  resort  to  force  in  spite 
of  the  strong  presumption  against  it  is  mtule 
In  light  of  jus  ad  bellum  criteria.  The  deter- 
mination of  how  even  a  justified  resort  to 
force  must  be  conducted  is  made  in  light  of 
the  jus  in  bello  criteria.  We  shall  briefly  ex- 
plore the  meaning  of  both." 

Jus  ad  Bellum:  Why  and  when  recourse  to 
war  is  permissible. 

a.  Just  cause 
War  is  permissible  only  to  confront  "a  real 
and  certain  danger,"  I.e.,  to  protect  Innocent 
life,   to  preserve  conditions  necessary   for 
decent  human  existence  and  to  secure  basic 
human  rights.  A§  both  Pope  Pius  XII  and 
Pope  John  XXIII  made  clear,  if  war  of  retri- 
bution was  ever  justifiable,   the  risks  of 
modem  war  negate  such  a  claim  today, 
b.  Competent  authority 
In  the  Catholic  tradition  the  right  to  use 
force  has  always  been  joined  to  the  common 
good;  war  must  be  declared  by  those  with  re- 
sponsibility for  public  order,  not  by  private 
groups  or  individuals. 

The  requirement  that  a  decision  to  go  to 
war  must  be  made  by  competent  authority 
is  particularly  important  In  a  democratic  so- 
ciety. It  needs  detailed  treatment  here  since 
it  involves  a  broad  spectrum  of  related 
issues.  Some  of  the  bitterest  divisions  of  so- 


ciety in  our  own  nation's  history,  for  exam- 
ple, have  been  provoked  over  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  a  president  of  the  United 
States  has  acted  constitutionally  and  legally 
In  Involving  our  country  In  a  de  facto  war, 
even  If— Indeed,  especially  if— war  was  never 
formally  declared.  Equally  perplexing  prob- 
lems of  conscience  can  be  raised  for  individ- 
uals expected  or  legally  required  to  go  to 
war  even  though  our  duly  elected  represent- 
atives in  Congress  have  in  fact  voted  for 
war. 

The  criterion  of  competent  authority  is  of 
further  importance  in  a  day  when  revolu- 
tionary war  has  become  commonplace.  His- 
torically, the  just-war  tradition  has  been 
open  to  a  "Just  revolution"  position,  recog- 
nizing that  an  oppressive  government  may 
lose  its  claim  to  legitimacy.  Insufficient  ana- 
lytical attention  has  been  given  to  the  moral 
Issues  of  revolutionary  warfare.  The  mere 
possession  of  sufficient  weaponry,  for  exam- 
ple, does  not  legitimize  the  Initiation  of  war 
by  'Insurgents"  against  an  established  gov- 
ernment, any  more  than  the  government's 
systematic  oppression  of  its  people  can  be 
carried  out  under  the  doctrine  of  "national 
security." 

While  the  legitimacy  of  revolution  in 
some  circumstances  cannot  be  denied,  just- 
war  teachings  must  be  applied  as  rigorously 
to  revolutionary-counterrevolutionary  con- 
flicts as  to  others.  The  Issue  of  who  consti- 
tutes competent  authority  and  how  such  au- 
thority Is  exercised  In  essential. 

When  we  consider  in  this  letter  the  Issues 
of  conscientious  objection  and  selective  con- 
scientious objection,  the  issue  of  competent 
authority  will  arise  again. 

c.  Comparative  justice 
Questions  concerning  the  means  of 
waging  war  today,  particularly  in  view  of 
the  destructive  potential  of  weapons,  have 
tended  to  override  questions  concerning  the 
comparative  justice  of  the  positions  of  re- 
spective adversaries  or  enemies.  In  essence: 
Which  side  Is  sufficiently  "right"  In  a  dis- 
pute, and  are  the  values  at  stake  critical 
enough  to  override  the  presumption  against 
war?  The  question  in  its  most  basic  form  is 
this:  Do  the  rights  and  values  involved  justi- 
fy killing?  For  whatwer  the  means  used, 
war  by  definition  involves  violence,  destruc- 
tion, suffering  and  death. 

The  category  of  comparative  Justice  is  de- 
3igned  to  emphasize  the  presumption 
against  war  which  stands  at  the  beginning 
of  Just-war  teaching.  In  a  world  of  sovereign 
states  recognizing  neither  a  common  moral 
authority  nor  a  central  political  authority 
comparative  justice  stresses  that  no  state 
should  act  on  the  basis  that  it  has  "absolute 
Justice"  on  its  side.  Every  party  to  a  conflict 
should  acknowledge  the  limits  of  its  "just 
cause"  and  the  consequent  requirement  to 
use  only  limited  means  In  pursuit  of  its  ob- 
jectives. Far  from  legitimizing  a  crusade 
mentality,  comparative  justice  is  designed  to 
relativlze  absolute  claims  and  to  restrain  the 
use  of  force  even  in  a  'justified"  conflict." 
Given  techniques  of  propaganda  and  the 
ease  with  which  nations  and  Individuals 
either  assume  or  delude  themselves  into  be- 
lieving that  God  or  right  is  clearly  on  their 
side,  the  test  of  comparative  Justice  may  be 
extremely  difficult  to  apply.  Clearly,  howev- 
er, this  is  not  the  case  in  every  instance  of 
war.  Blatant  aggression  from  without  and 
subversion  from  within  are  often  enough 
readily  Identifiable  by  all  reasonably  fair- 
minded  people. 

d.  Right  intention 
Right  intention  Is  related  to  Just  cause- 
war  can  be  legitimately  intended  only  for 


the  reasons  set  forth  above  as  a  just  cause. 
During  the  conflict,  right  Intention  means 
pursuit  of  peace  and  reconciliation,  includ- 
ing avoiding  unnecessarily  destructive  act* 
or  imposing  unreasonable  conditions  (e.g., 
unconditional  surrender). 

e.  Last  resort 
For  resort  to  war  to  be  Justified,  all  peace- 
ful alternatives  must  have  been  exhausted. 
There  are  formidable  problems  in  this  re- 
quirement. No  international  organization 
currently  in  existence  has  exercised  suffi- 
cient internationally  recognized  authority 
to  be  able  either  to  mediate  effectively  in 
most  cases  or  to  prevent  conflict  by  the 
intervention  of  U.N.  or  other  peacekeeping  . 
forces.  Furthermore,  there  Is  a  tendency  for 
nations  or  peoples  which  perceive  conflict 
between  or  among  other  nations  as  advanta- 
geous to  themselves  to  attempt  to  prevent  a 
peaceful  settlement  rather  than  advance  it. 
We  regret  the  apparent  unwillingness  of 
some  to  see  In  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion the  potential  for  world  order  which 
exists  and  to  encourage  its  development. 
Pope  Paul  VI  called  the  United  Nations  the 
last  hope  for  peace.  The  loss  of  this  hope 
cannot  be  allowed  to  happen.  Pope  John 
Paul  n  is  again  Instructive  on  this  point: 

"I  wish  above  all  to  repeat  my  confidence 
in  you.  the  leaders  and  members  of  the 
international  organizations,  and  in  you.  the 
international  officials!  In  the  course  of  the 
last  10  years  your  organizations  have  too 
often  been  the  object  of  attempts  at  manip- 
ulation on  the  part  of  nations  wishing  to  ex- 
ploit such  bodies.  However  it  remains  true 
that  the  present  multiplicity  of  violent 
clashes,  divisions  and  blocks  on  which  bilat- 
eral relations  founder,  offer  the  great  Inter- 
national organizations  the  opportimity  to 
engage  upon  the  qualitative  change  in  their 
activities,  even  to  reform  on  certain  points 
their  own  structures  In  order  to  take  Into 
account  new  realities  and  to  enjoy  effective 
power."" 

f .  Probability  of  success 
This  is  a  difficult  criterion  to  apply,  but 
its  purpose  is  to  ijrevent  irrational  resort  to 
force  or  hopeless*  resistance  when  the  out- 
come of  either  will  clearly  be  dlspro|X)rtion- 
ate  or  futile.  The  determination  Includes  a 
recognition  that  at  times  defense  of  key 
values,  even  against  great  odds,  may  be  a 
"proportionate"  witness. 

g.  Proportionality 

In  terms  of  the  jus  ad  bellum  criteria,  pro- 
portionality means  that  the  damage  to  be 
inflicted  and  the  costs  incurred  by  war  must 
be  proportionate  to  the  good  expected  by 
taking  up  arms.  Nor  should  judgments  con- 
cerning proportionality  be  limited  to  the 
temporal  order  without  regard  to  a  spiritual 
dimension  In  terms  of  "damage."  "cost"  and 
"the  good  expected."  In  today's 
interdependent  world  even  a  local  conflict 
can  affect  people  everywhere;  this  Is  par- 
ticularly the  case  when  the  nuclear  powers 
are  involved.  Hence  a  nation  cannot  justly 
go  to  war  today  without  considering  the 
effect  of  Its  action  on  others  and  on  the 
International  community. 

This  principle  of  proportionality  applies 
throughout  the  conduct  of  the  war  as  weU 
as  to  the  decision  to  begin  warfare.  During 
the  Vietnam  War  our  bishops'  conference 
ultimately  concluded  that  the  conflict  had 
reached  such  a  level  of  devastation  to  the 
adversary  and  damage  to  our  own  society 
that  continuing  it  could  not  be  justified.'" 
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Jus  in  Bello 


Even  when  the  stringent  conditions  which 
Justify  resort  to  war  are  met,  the  conduct  of 
war  (i.e..  strategy,  tactics  and  individual  ac- 
tions) remains  subject  to  continuous  scruti- 
ny in  light  of  two  principles  which  have  spe- 
cial significance  today  precisely  because  of 
the  destructive  capability  of  modem  techno- 
logical warfare.  These  principles  are  propor- 
tionality and  discrimination.  In  discussing 
them  here  we  shall  apply  them  to  the  ques- 
tion of  jua  ad  beUum  as  well  as  jus  in  bello; 
for  today  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to 
make  a  decision  to  use  any  kind  of  armed 
force,  however  limited  initially  in  Intention 
and  in  the  destructive  power  of  the  weapons 
employed,  without  facing  at  least  the  possi- 
bility of  escalation  to  broader,  or  even  total, 
war  and  to  the  use  of  weapons  of  horren- 
dous destructive  potential.  This  is  especially 
the  case  when  adversaries  are  "superpow- 
ers." as  the  council  clearly  envisioned: 

"Indeed,  if  the  kind  of  weapons  now 
stocked  in  the  arsenals  of  the  great  powers 
were  to  be  employed  to  the  fullest,  the 
result  would  be  the  almost  complete  recipro- 
cal slaughter  of  one  side  by  the  other,  not  to 
speak  of  the  widespread  devastation  that 
would  follow  in  the  world  and  the  deadly  af- 
tereffects resulting  from  the  use  of  such 
weapons."  " 

It  should  not  be  thought,  of  course,  that 
massive  slaughter  and  destruction  would 
result  only  from  the  extensive  use  of  nucle- 
ar weapons.  We  recall  with  horror  the 
carpet  and  incendiary  bombings  of  World 
War  II,  the  deaths  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  various  regions  of  the  world 
through  "conventional"  arms,  the  unspeak- 
able use  of  gas  and  other  forms  of  chemical 
warfare,  the  destruction  of  homes  and  of 
crops,  the  utter  suffering  war  has  wrought 
during  the  centuries  before  and  the  decades 
since  the  use  of  the  "atom  bomb."  Neverthe- 
less, every  honest  person  must  recognize 
that,  especially  given  the  proliferation  of 
modem  scientific  weapons,  we  now  face  pos- 
sibilities which  are  appalling  to  contem- 
plate. Today,  as  never  before,  we  must  ask 
not  merely  what  will  happen  but  what  may 
happen,  especially  if  major  powers  embark 
on  war.  Pope  John  Paul  II  has  repeatedly 
pleaded  that  world  leaders  confront  this  re- 
ality: 

"(I)n  view  of  the  difference  between  clas- 
sical warfare  and  nuclear  or  bacteriological 
war— a  difference  so  to  speak  of  nature— and 
in  view  of  the  scandal  of  the  arms  race  seen 
against  the  background  of  the  needs  of  the 
Third  World,  this  right  (of  defense),  which 
is  very  real  in  principle,  only  underlines  the 
urgency  of  world  society  to  equip  itself  with 
effective  means  of  negotiation.  In  this  way 
the  nuclear  terror  that  haunts  our  time  can 
encourage  us  to  enrich  our  common  herit- 
age with  a  very  simple  discovery  that  is 
within  our  reach,  namely  that  war  is  the 
most  barbarous  and  least  effective  way  of 
resolving  conflicts."  *• 

The  Pontifical  Academy  of  Sciences  reaf- 
firmed the  Holy  Father's  theme  in  its  No- 
vember 1981  "Statement  on  the  Conse- 
quences of  Nuclear  War."  Then,  in  a  meet- 
ing convoked  by  the  pontifical  academy, 
representatives  of  national  academies  of  sci- 
ence from  throughout  the  world  issued  a 
"Declaration  on  the  Prevention  of  Nuclear 
War"  which  specified  the  meaning  of  Pope 
John  Paul  II's  statement  that  modem  war- 
fare differs  by  nature  from  previous  forms 
of  war.  The  scientists  said: 

"Throughout  its  history  humanity  has 
been  confronted  with  war,  but  since  1945 
the  nature  of  warfare  has  changed  so  pro- 


foundly that  the  future  of  the  human  race, 
of  generations  yet  unbom,  is  imperiled.  .  .  . 
For  the  first  time  it  is  possible  to  cause 
damage  on  such  a  catastrophic  scale  as  to 
wipe  out  a  large  part  of  civilization  and  to 
endanger  its  very  survival.  The  large-scale 
use  of  such  weapons  could  trigger  major  and 
irreversible  ecological  and  genetic  changes 
whose  limits  cannot  be  predicted."  *■ 

And  earlier,  with  such  thoughts  plainly  in 
mind,  the  council  had  made  its  own  "the 
condemnation  of  total  war  already  pro- 
nounced by  recent  popes."  *•  This  condem- 
nation is  demanded  by  the  principles  of  pro- 
portionality and  discrimination.  Response  to 
aggression  must  not  exceed  the  nature  of 
the  aggression.  To  destroy  civilization  as  we 
know  it  by  waging  a  "total  war"  as  today  it 
could  be  waged  would  be  a  monstrously  dis- 
proportionate response  to  aggression  on  the 
part  of  any  nation. 

Moreover,  the  lives  of  innocent  persons 
may  never  be  taken  directly,  regardless  of 
the  purpose  alleged  for  doing  so.  To  wage 
truly  "total"  war  is  by  definition  to  take 
huge  numbers  of  iimocent  lives.  Just  re- 
sponse to  aggression  must  be  discriminate;  it 
must  be  directed  against  unjust  aggressors, 
not  against  innocent  people  caught  up  in  a 
war  not  of  their  making.  The  council  there- 
fore issued  its  memorable  declaration: 

"Any  act  of  war  aimed  indiscriminately  at 
the  destruction  of  entire  cities  or  of  exten- 
sive areas  along  with  their  population  is  a 
crime  against  God  and  man  himself.  It 
merits  unequivocal  and  unhesitating  con- 
demnation." ♦' 

When  confronting  choices  among  specific 
military  options,  the  question  asked  by  pro- 
Ix>rtionality  is:  Once  we  take  into  account 
not  only  the  military  advantages  that  will 
be  achieved  by  using  this  means,  but  also  all 
the  harms  reasonably  expected  to  follow 
from  using  it,  can  its  use  still  be  justified? 
We  know,  of  course,  that  no  end  can  justify 
means  evil  in  themselves,  such  as  the  exe- 
cuting of  hostages  or  the  targeting  of  non- 
combatants.  Nonetheless,  even  if  the  means 
adopted  is  not  evil  in  itself,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  into  account  the  probable  harms  that 
will  result  from  using  it  and  the  justice  of 
accepting  those  haftns.  It  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance in  assessing  harms  and  the  justice 
of  accepting  them  to  think  about  the  poor 
and  the  helpless,  for  they  are  usually  the 
ones  who  have  the  least  to  gain  and  the 
most  to  lose  when  war's  violence  touches 
their  lives. 

In  terms  of  the  arms  race,  if  the  reai  end 
in  view  is  legitimate  defense  against  unjust 
aggression  and  the  means  to  this  end  are 
not  evil  in  themselves,  we  must  still  examine 
the  question  of  proi>ortionality  concerning 
attendant  evils.  Do  the  exorbitant  costs,  the 
general  climate  of  insecurity  generated,  the 
possibility  of  accidental  detonation  of 
highly  destructive  weapons,  the  danger  of 
error  and  miscalculation  that  could  provoke 
retaliation  and  war— do  such  evils  or  others 
attendant  upon  and  indirectly  deriving  from 
the  arms  race  make  the  arms  race  itself  a 
disproportionate  response  to  aggression? 
Pope  John  Paul  II  is  very  clear  in  his  insist- 
ence that  the  exercise  of  the  right  and  duty 
of  a  people  to  protect  their  existence  and 
freedom  is  contingent  on  the  use  of  propor- 
tionate means.** 

Finally,  another  set  of  questions  concerns 
the  interpretation  of  the  principle  of  dis- 
crimination. The  principle  prohibits  directly 
intended  attacks  on  non-combatants  and 
non-military  targets.  It  raises  a  series  of 
questions  about  the  term  "intentional."  the 
category  of  "non-combatant"  and  the  mean- 
ing of  "military." 


These  questions  merit  the  debate  occur- 
ring with  increasing  frequency  today.  We 
encourage  such  debate,  for  concise  suid  de- 
finitive answers  still  appear  to  be  wanting. 
Mobilization  of  forces  in  modem  war  in- 
cludes not  only  the  military,  but  to  a  signifi- 
cant degree  the  political  economic  and 
social  sectors.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  deter- 
mine who  is  directly  involved  in  a  "war 
effort"  or  to  what  degree.  Plainly,  though, 
not  even  by  the  broadest  definition  can  one 
rationally  consider  combatants  entire  class- 
es of  human  beings  such  as  schoolchildren, 
hospital  patients,  the  elderly,  the  ill,  the  av- 
erage Industrial  worker  producing  goods  not 
directly  related  to  military  purposes,  farm- 
ers and  many  others.  They  may  never  be  di- 
rectly attacked. 

Direct  attacks  on  military  targets  involve 
similar  complexities.  Which  targets  are 
"military"  ones  and  which  are  not?  To  what 
degree,  for  instance,  does  the  use  (by  either 
revolutionaries  or  regular  military  forces)  of 
a  village  or  housing  in  a  civilian  populated 
area  invite  attack?  What  of  a  munitions  fac- 
tory in  the  heart  of  a  city?  Who  is  directly 
responsible  for  the  deaths  of  non-com- 
batants should  the  attack  be  carried  out?  To 
revert  to  the  question  raised  earlier,  how 
many  deaths  of  non-combatants  are  "tolera- 
ble" as  a  result  of  indirect  attacks— attacks 
directed  against  combat  forces  and  military 
targets  which  nevertheless  kill  non-com- 
batants at  the  same  time? 

These  two  principles  in  all  their  complex- 
ity must  be  applied  to  the  range  of  weap- 
ons—conventional, nuclear,  biological  and 
chemical— with  which  nations  are  armed 
today. 

4.  The  Value  of  Non-Vlolence 

Moved  by  the  example  of  Jesus'  life  and 
by  his  teaching,  some  Christians  have  from 
the  earliest  days  of  the  church  committed 
themselves  to  a  non- violent  lifestyle.*'  Some 
understood  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  to  prohibit 
all  killing.  Some  tiffirmed  the  use  of  prayer 
and  other  spiritual  methods  as  means  of  re- 
sponding to  enmity  and  hostility. 

In  the  middle  of  the  second  century  St. 
Justin  proclaimed  to  his  pagan  readers  that 
Isaiah's  prophecy  about  turning  swords  into 
ploughshares  and  spears  into  sickles  had 
been  fulfilled  as  a  consequence  of  Christ's 
coming: 

"And  we  who  delighted  in  war.  in  the 
slaughter  of  one  another,  and  in  every  other 
kind  of  inequity  have  in  every  part  of  the 
world  converted  our  weapons  into  imple- 
ments of  peace— our  swords  into  plough- 
shares, our  spears  into  farmers'  tools— and 
we  cultivate  piety,  justice,  brotherly  charity, 
faith  and  hope,  which  we  derive  from  the 
Father  through  the  crucified  Savior."  ♦• 

Writing  in  the  third  century,  St.  Cyprian 
of  Carthage  struck  a  similar  note  when  he 
indicated  that  the  Christians  of  his  day  did 
not  fight  against  their  enemies.  He  himself 
regarded  their  conduct  as  proper: 

"They  do  not  even  fight  against  those 
who  are  attacking  since  it  is  not  granted  to 
the  innocent  to  kill  even  the  aggressor,  but 
promptly  to  deliver  up  their  souls  and  blood 
that  since  so  much  malice  and  cruelty  are 
rampant  in  the  world  they  may  more  quick- 
ly withdraw  from  the  malicious  and  the 
cruel."  *' 

Some  of  the  early  Christian  opposition  to 
military  service  was  a  response  to  the  idola- 
trous practices  which  prevailed  in  the 
Roman  army.  Another  powerful  motive  was 
the  fact  that  army  service  involved  prepara- 
tion for  fighting  and  killing.  We  see  this  In 
the  case  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours  during  the 


fourth  century,  who  renounced  his  soldierly 
profession  with  the  explanation:  "Hitherto  I 
have  served  you  as  a  soldier.  Allow  me  now 
to  become  a  soldier  of  Ood  ...  I  am  a  sol- 
dier of  Christ  It  is  not  lawful  for  me  to 
fight."  ♦• 

In  the  centuries  between  the  fourth  cen- 
tury and  our  own  day.  the  theme  of  Chris- 
tian non-violence  and  Christian  pacifism 
has  echoed  and  reechoed,  sometimes  more 
strongly,  sometimes  more  faintly.  One  of 
the  great  non-violent  figures  in  those  cen- 
turies was  St.  Francis  of  Assist.  Besides 
making  personal  efforts  on  behalf  of  recon- 
ciliation and  peace.  Francis  stipulated  that 
lay  persons  who  became  members  of  his 
Third  Order  were  not  "to  take  up  lethal 
weapons,  or  bear  them  about,  against  any- 
body.' 

The  vision  of  Christian  non-violence  is  not 
passive  about  injustice  and  the  defense  of 
the  rights  of  others;  it  rather  affirms  and 
exemplifies  what  it  means  to  resist  injustice 
through  non-violent  methods. 

In  the  20th  century,  prescinding  from  the 
non-Christian  witness  of  a  Mahatma 
Ghandi  and  its  worldwide  impact,  the  non- 
violent witness  of  such  figures  as  E)orothy 
Day  and  Martin  Luther  King  has  had  a  pro- 
found  impact  upon  the  life  of  the  church  in 
the  United  States.  The  witness  of  numerous 
Christians  who  had  preceded  them  over  the 
centuries  was  affirmed  in  a  remarkable  way 
at  the  Second  Vatican  Council. 

Two  of  the  passages  which  were  included 
in  the  final  version  of  the  pastoral  constitu- 
tion gave  particular  encouragement  for 
Catholics  in  all  walks  of  life  to  assess  their 
attitudes  toward  war  and  military  service  in 
the  light  of  Christian  pacifism.  In  Para- 
graph 79  the  council  fathers  called  upon 
governments  to  enact  laws  protecting  the 
rights  of  those  who  adopted  the  position  of 
conscientious  objection  to  all  war:  "More- 
over, it  seems  right  that  laws  make  humane 
provisions  for  the  case  of  those  who  for  rea- 
sons of  conscience  refuse  to  bear  arms,  pro- 
vided, however,  that  they  accept  some  other 
form  of  service  to  the  human  communi- 
ty." *»  This  was  the  first  time  a  call  for  legal 
protection  of  conscientious  objection  had 
appeared  in  a  document  of  such  promi- 
nence. In  addition  to  its  own  profound 
meaning  this  statement  took  on  even  more 
significance  in  light  of  the  praise  that  the 
council  fathers  had  given  in  the  preceding 
section  "to  those  who  renounce  the  use  of 
violence  in  the  vindication  of  their 
rights.""  In  "Himian  Life  in  Our  Day" 
(1969),  we  called  for  legislative  provision  to 
recognize  selective  conscientious  objectors 
as  well." 

As  Catholic  bishops  it  is  incumbent  upon 
us  to  stress  to  our  own  community  and  to 
the  wider  society  the  significance  of  this 
support  for  a  pacifist  option  for  individuals 
in  the  teaching  of  Vatican  II  and  the  reaf- 
firmation that  the  popes  have  given  to  non- 
violent witness  since  the  time  of  the  council. 
In  the  development  of  a  theology  of  peace 
and  the  growth  of  the  Christian  pacifist  po- 
sition among  Catholics,  these  words  of  the 
pastoral  constitution  have  special  signifi- 
cance: "All  these  factors  force  us  to  under- 
take a  completely  fresh  reappraisal  of 
war."*«  The  council  fathers  had  reference 
to  "the  development  of  armaments  by 
modem  science  (which)  has  immeasurably 
magnified  the  horrors  and  wickedness  of 
war."»'  While  the  just-war  teaching  has 
clearly  been  in  possession  for  the  past  1.500 
years  of  Catholic  thought,  the  "new 
moment"  In  which  we  find  ourselves  sees 
the  Just-war  teaching  and  non-violence  as 


distinct  but  interdependent  methods  of  eval- 
uating warfare.  They  diverge  on  some  spe- 
cific conclusions,  but  they  share  a  common 
presimiption  against  the  use  of  force  as  a 
means  of  settling  disputes. 

Both  find  their  roots  In  the  Christian 
theological  tradition;  each  contributes  to 
the  full  moral  vision  we  need  in  pursuit  of  a 
human  peace.  We  believe  the  two  perspec- 
tives support  and  complement  one  another, 
each  preserving  the  other  from  distortion. 
Finally,  in  an  age  of  technological  warfare, 
analysis  from  the  viewpoint  of  nonviolence 
and  analysis  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  just- 
war  teaching  often  converge  and  agree  in 
their  opposition  to  methods  of  warfare 
which  are  In  fact  indistinguishable  from 
total  warfare. 

II.  WAR  AMD  PEACE  IH  THE  MODERN  WORLD: 
PROBLEMS  AND  PRIM CIPIXS 

Both  the  Just-war  teaching  and  non-vio- 
lence are  confronted  with  a  unique  chal- 
lenge by  nuclear  warfare.  This  must  be  the 
starting  point  of  any  further  moral  reflec- 
tion: Nuclear  weapons  particularly  and  nu- 
clear warfare  as  it  is  planned  today  raise 
new  moral  questions.  No  previously  con- 
ceived moral  position  escapes  the  funda- 
mental confrontation  posed  by  contempo- 
rary nuclear  strategy.  Many  have  noted  the 
similarity  of  the  statements  made  by  emi- 
nent scientists  and  Vatican  II's  observation 
that  we  are  forced  today  "to  undertake  a 
completely  fresh  reappraisal  of  war."  The 
task  before  us  is  not  simply  to  repeat  what 
we  have  said  before;  it  is  first  to  consider 
anew  whether  and  how  our  religious-moral 
tradition  can  assess,  direct,  contain  and,  we 
hope,  help  to  eliminate  the  threat  posed  to 
the  human  family  by  the  nuclear  arsenals 
of  the  world.  Pope  John  Paul  II  captured 
the  essence  of  the  problem  during  his  pil- 
grimage to  Hiroshima:  "In  the  past  it  was 
possible  to  destroy  a  village,  a  town,  a 
region,  even  a  country.  Now  it  is  the  whole 
planet  that  has  come  under  threat."  »♦ 

The  Holy  Father's  observation  illustrates 
why  the  moral  problem  is  also  a  religious 
question  of  the  most  profound  significance. 
In  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Soviet  Union  alone  there  exists  a  ca- 
pacity to  do  something  no  other  age  could 
imagine:  We  can  threaten  the  entire 
planet."  For  people  of  faith  this  means  we 
read  the  Book  of  Genesis  with  a  new  aware- 
ness; the  moral  issue  at  stake  in  nuclear  war 
involves  the  meaning  of  sin  in  its  most 
graphic  dimensions.  Every  sinful  act  is  a 
confrontation  of  the  creature  and  the  Cre- 
ator. Today  the  destructive  potential  of  the 
nuclear  powers  threatens  the  human 
person,  the  civilization  we  have  slowly  con- 
structed and  even  the  created  order  itself. 

We  live  today,  therefore,  in  the  midst  of  a 
cosmic  drama;  we  possess  a  power  which 
should  never  be  used,  but  which  might  be 
used  if  we  do  not  reverse  our  direction.  We 
live  with  nuclear  weapons  knowing  we 
cannot  afford  to  make  one  serious  mistake. 
This  fact  dramatizes  the  precariousness  of 
our  position,  politically,  morally  and  spirit- 
ually. 

A  prominent  "sign  of  the  times"  today  is  a 
sharply  increased  awareness  of  the  danger 
of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Such  awareness 
has  produced  a  public  discussion  about  nu- 
clear policy  here  and  in  other  countries 
which  is  unprecedented  in  its  scope  and 
depth.  What  has  been  accepted  for  years 
with  almost  no  question  is  now  being  sub- 
jected to  the  sharpest  criticism.  What  previ- 
ously had  been  defined  as  a  safe  and  stable 
system  of  deterrence  is  today  viewed  with 
political  and  moral  skepticism.  Many  forces 


are  at  work  In  this  new  evaluation,  and  we 
believe  one  of  the  crucial  elements  is  the 
gospel  vision  of  peace  which  guides  our 
work  In  this  pastoral  letter.  The  nuclear  age 
has  been  the  theater  of  our  existence  for 
almost  four  decades;  today  it  is  being  evalu- 
ated with  a  new  perspective.  For  many  the 
leaven  of  the  Gospel  and  the  light  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  create  the  decisive  dimension  of 
this  new  perspective. 

A.  The  new  moment 
At  the  center  of  the  new  evaluation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  is  a  recognition  of  two 
elemenU:  the  destructive  potential  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  and  the  stringent  choices  which 
the  nuclear  age  poses  for  both  politics  and 
morals. 

The  fateful  passage  into  the  nuclear  age 
as  a  mUitary  reality  began  with  the  bombing 
of  Nagasaki  and  Hiroshima,  events  de- 
scribed by  Pope  Paul  VI  as  a  "butchery  of 
untold  magnitude."  »•  Since  then,  in  spite  of 
efforts  at  control  and  plans  for  disarma- 
ment (e.g.,  the  Bamch  Plan  of  1946),  the 
nuclear  arsenals  have  escalated,  particularly 
in  the  two  superpowers.  The  qualitative  su- 
periority of  these  two  states,  however, 
should  not  overshadow  the  fact  that  four 
other  countries  possess  nuclear  capacity  and 
a  score  of  states  are  only  steps  away  from 
becoming  "nuclear  nations." 

This  nuclear  escalation  has  been  opposed 
sporadically  and  selectively,  but  never  effec- 
tively. The  race  has  continued  in  spite  of 
carefully  expressed  doubts  by  analysts  and 
other  citizens  and  in  the  face  of  forcefully 
expressed  opposition  by  public  rallies. 
Today  the  opposition  to  the  arms  race  is  no 
longer  selective  or  sporadic,  it  is  widespread 
and  sustained.  The  danger  and  destructive- 
ness  of  nuclear  weapons  are  understood  and 
resisted  with  new  urgency  and  intensity. 
There  is  in  the  public  debate  today  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  position  submitted  by  the 
Holy  See  at  the  United  Nations  in  1976:  The 
arms  race  is  to  be  condemned  as  a  danger, 
an  act  of  aggression  against  the  poor,  and  a 
folly  which  does  not  provide  the  security  it 
promises." 

Papal  teaching  has  consistently  addressed 
the  folly  and  danger  of  the  arms  race;  but 
the  new  perception  of  it  which  is  now  held 
by  the  general  public  is  due  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  work  of  scientists  and  physicians 
who  have  described  for  citizens  the  concrete 
human  consequences  of  a  nuclear  war.'" 

In  a  striking  demonstration  of  his  person- 
al and  pastoral  concern  for  preventing  nu- 
clear war.  Pope  John  Paul  II  commissioned 
a  study  by  the  Pontifical  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences which  reinforced  the  findings  of  other 
scientific  bodies.  The  Holy  Father  had  the 
study  transmitted  by  personal  represenU- 
tlve  to  the  leaders  of  the  United  SUtes,  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom  and 
France,  and  to  the  president  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations.  One  of  its 
conclusions  is  especially  pertinent  to  the 
public  debate  In  the  United  States: 

"Recent  talk  about  winning  or  even  sur- 
viving a  nuclear  war  must  reflect  a  failure  to 
appreciate  a  medical  reality:  Any  nuclear 
war  would  inevitably  cause  death,  disease 
and  suffering  of  pandemonlc  proportions 
and  without  the  possibility  of  effective  med- 
ical Intervention.  That  reality  leads  to  the 
same  conclusion  physicians  have  reached 
for  life-threatening  epidemics  throughout 
history:  Prevention  is  essential  for  con- 
trol."  »• 

This  medical  conclusion  has  a  moral  corol- 
lary. Traditionally  the  church's  moral 
teaching  sought  first  to  prevent  war  and 
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then  to  limit  its  conseQuences  if  it  occurred. 
Today  the  possibilities  for  placing  political 
and  moral  limits  on  nuclear  war  are  so  mini- 
mal that  the  moral  task,  like  the  medical,  is 
prevention:  As  a  people,  we  must  refuse  to 
legitimate  the  idea  of  nuclear  war.  Such  a 
refusal  will  require  not  only  new  ideas  and 
new  vision,  but  what  the  Gospel  calls  con- 
version of  the  heart. 

To  say  no  to  nuclear  war  is  both  a  neces- 
sary and  a  complex  task.  We  are  moral 
teachers  in  a  tradition  which  has  always 
been  prepared  to  relate  moral  principles  to 
concrete  problems.  Particularly  in  this 
letter  we  could  not  be  content  with  simply 
restating  general  moral  principles  or  repeat- 
ing well-known  requirements  about  the 
ethics  of  war.  We  have  had  to  examine,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  advis- 
ers of  varying  persuasions,  the  nature  of  ex- 
isting and  proposed  weapons  systems,  the 
doctrines  which  govern  their  use  and  the 
consequences  of  using  them.  We  have  con- 
sulted people  who  engage  their  lives  in  pro- 
test against  the  existing  nuclear  strategy  or 
the  United  States,  and  we  have  consulted 
others  who  have  held  or  do  hold  responsibil- 
ity for  this  strategy.  It  has  been  a  sobering 
tuid  perplexing  experience.  In  light  of  the 
evidence  which  witnesses  presented  and  in 
light  of  our  study,  reflection  and  consulta- 
tion, we  must  reject  nuclear  war.  But  we 
feel  obliged  to  relate  our  judgement  to  the 
specific  elements  which  comprise  the  nucle- 
ar problem. 

Though  certain  that  the  dangerous  and 
delicate  nuclear  relationship  the  superpow- 
ers now  maintain  should  not  exist,  we  un- 
derstand how  it  came  to  exist.  In  a  world  of 
sovereign  states  devoid  of  central  authority 
and  possessing  the  knowledge  to  produce 
nuclear  wea[>ons  many  choices  were  made, 
some  clearly  objectionable,  others  well-in- 
tended with  mixed  results,  which  brought 
the  world  to  its  present  dangerous  situation. 

We  see  with  increasing  clarity  the  political 
folly  of  a  system  which  threatens  mutual 
suicide,  the  psychological  damage  this  does 
to  ordinary  people,  especially  the  young,  the 
economic  distortion  of  priorities— billions 
readily  spent  for  destructive  instruments 
while  pitched  battles  are  waged  daily  In  our 
legislatures  over  much  smaller  amounts  for 
the  homeless,  the  hungry  and  the  helpless 
here  and  abroad.  But  it  is  much  less  clear 
how  we  translate  a  no  to  nuclear  war  into 
the  personal  and  public  choices  which  can 
move  us  in  a  new  direction,  toward  a  nation- 
al policy  and  an  international  system  which 
more  sulequately  reflect  the  values  and 
vision  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

These  tensions  in  our  assessment  of  the 
politics  and  strategy  of  the  nuclear  age  re- 
flect the  conflicting  elements  of  the  nuclear 
dilemma  and  the  balance  of  terror  which  it 
has  produced.  We  have  said  earlier  in  this 
letter  that  the  fact  of  war  reflects  the  exist- 
ence of  sin  in  the  world.  The  nuclear  threat 
and  the  danger  it  poses  to  human  life  and 
civilization  exemplify  in  a  qualitatively  new 
way  the  perennial  struggle  of  the  political 
community  to  contain  the  use  of  force,  par- 
ticularly among  states. 

Precisely  because  of  the  destructive 
nature  of  nuclear  weapons,  strategies  have 
been  develoi>ed  which  previous  generations 
would  have  found  unintelligible.  Today  mili- 
tary preparations  are  undertaken  on  a  vast 
and  sophisticated  scale,  but  the  declared 
purpose  is  not  to  use  the  weapons  produced. 
Threats  are  made  which  would  be  suicidal 
to  implement.  The  key  to  security  is  no 
longer  only  military  secrets,  for  in  some  in- 
stances security  may  best  be  served  by  in- 


forming one's  adversary  publicly  what  weap- 
ons one  has  and  what  plans  exist  for  their 
use.  The  presumption  of  the  nation-state 
system  that  sovereignty  Implies  an  ability  to 
protect  a  nation's  territory  and  population 
is  precisely  the  presumption  denied  by  the 
nuclear  capacities  of  both  superpowers.  In  a 
sense  each  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  other's 
perception  of  what  strategy  is  "rational," 
what  kind  of  damage  is  "unacceptable."  how 
"convincing"  one  side's  threat  is  to  the 
other. 

The  political  paradox  of  deterrence  has 
also  strained  our  moral  conception.  May  a 
nation  threaten  what  it  may  never  do?  May 
it  possess  what  it  may  never  use?  Who  is  in- 
volved in  the  threat  each  superpower 
makes:  government  officials?  Or  military 
personnel?  Or  the  citizenry  in  whose  de- 
fense the  threat  is  made? 

In  brief,  the  danger  of  the  situation  is 
clear;  but  how  to  prevent  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons,  how  to  assess  deterrence  and  how 
to  delineate  moral  responsibility  in  the  nu- 
clear age  are  less  clearly  seen  or  stated.  Re- 
flecting the  complexity  of  the  nuclear  prob- 
lem, our  arguments  in  this  pastoral  must  be 
detailed  and  nuanced:  but  our  no  to  nuclear 
war  must  in  the  end  be  definitive  and  deci- 
sive. 

B.  Religious  leadenhip^nd  the  public 
debate 

Because  prevention  of  nuclear  war  ap- 
pears from  several  perspectives  to  be  not 
only  the  surest  but  only  way  to  limit  its  de- 
structive potential,  we  see  our  role  as  moral 
teachers  precisely  in  terms  of  helping  to 
form  public  opinion  with  a  clear  determina- 
tion to  resist  resort  to  nuclear  war  as  an  in- 
strument of  national  policy.  If  "prevention 
is  the  only  cure,"  then  there  are  diverse 
tasks  to  be  performed  in  preventing  what 
should  never  occur.  As  bishops  we  see  a  spe- 
cific task  defined  for  us  in  Pope  John  Paul 
II's  1982  World  Day  of  Peace  Message: 

"Peace  cannot  be  built  by  the  power  of 
rulers  alone.  Peace  can  be  firmly  construct- 
ed only  if  it  corresponds  to  the  resolute  de- 
termination of  all  people  of  good  will. 
Rulers  must  be  supported  and  enlightened 
by  a  public  opinion  that  encourages  them 
or,  where  necessary,  expresses  disapprov- 
al." •" 

The  pope's  appeal  to  form  public  opinion 
is  not  an  abstract  task.  Especially  in  a  de- 
mocracy, public  opinion  can  passively  acqui- 
esce in  policies  and  strategies  or  it  can 
through  a  series  of  measures  indicate  the 
limits  beyond  which  a  government  should 
not  proceed.  The  "new  moment"  which 
exists  in  the  public  debate  about  nuclear 
weapons  provides  a  creative  opportunity 
and  a  moral  imperative  to  examine  the  rela- 
tionship between  public  opinion  and  public 
policy.  We  believe  it  is  necessary  for  the 
sake  of  prevention  to  build  a  barrier  against 
the  concept  of  nuclear  war  as  a  viable  strat- 
egy for  defense.  There  should  be  a  clear 
public  resistance  to  the  rhetoric  of  "wiiuia- 
ble"  nuclear  wars,  or  unrealistic  expecta- 
tions of  "surviving"  nuclear  exchanges  and 
strategies  of  "protracted  nuclear  war."  We 
oppose  such  rhetoric. 

We  seek  to  encourage  a  public  attitude 
which  sets  stringent  limits  on  the  kind  of 
actions  our  own  government  and  other  gov- 
ernments will  take  on  nuclear  policy.  We  be- 
lieve religious  leaders  have  a  task  in  concert 
with  public  officials,  analysts,  private  orga- 
nizations and  the  media  to  set  the  limits 
beyond  which  our  military  policy  should  not 
move  in  word  or  action.  Charting  a  moral 
course  in  a  complex  public  poUcy  debate  in- 
volves several  steps.  We  will  address  four 


questions,  offering  our  reflections  on  them 
as  an  invitation  to  a  public  moral  dialogue: 

1.  The  use  of  nuclear  weapons; 

2.  The  policy  of  deterrence  in  principle 
and  in  practice; 

3.  Specific  steps  to  reduce  the  danger  of 
war; 

4.  Long-term  measures  of  policy  and  diplo- 
macy. 

C.  The  use  of  nuclear  loeapons 

Establishing  moral  guidelines  in  the  nu- 
clear debate  means  addressing  first  the 
question  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
That  question  has  several  dimensions. 

It  is  clear  that  those  in  the  church  who  in- 
terpret the  gospel  teaching  as  forbidding  all 
use  of  violence  would  oppose  any  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons  under  any  conditions.  In  a 
sense  the  existence  of  these  weapons  simply 
confirms  and  reinforces  one  of  the  initial  in- 
sights of  the  non-violent  position,  namely, 
that  Christians  should  not  use  lethal  force 
since  the  hope  of  using  it  selectively  and  re- 
strictively  is  so  often  an  illusion.  Nuclear 
weapons  seem  to  prove  this  point  in  a  way 
heretofore  unknown. 

For  the  tradition  which  acknowledges 
some  legitimate  use  of  force,  some  impor- 
tant elements  of  contemporary  nuclear 
strategies  move  beyond  the  limits  of  moral 
justification.  A  justifiable  use  of  force  must 
be  both  discriminatory  and  proportionate. 
Certain  aspects  of  both  U.S.  and  Soviet 
strategies  fail  both  tests  as  we  shall  discuss 
below.  The  technical  literature  and  the  per- 
sonal testimony  of  public  officials  who  have 
been  closely  associated  with  U.S.  nuclear 
strategy  have  both  convinced  us  of  the  over- 
whelming probability  that  major  nuclear 
exchange  would  have  no  limits.*  ■ 

On  the  more  complicated  issue  of  "limit- 
ed" nuclear  war,  we  are  aware  of  the  exten- 
sive literature  and  discussion  which  this 
topic  has  generated."  As  a  general  state- 
ment, it  seems  to  us  that  public  officials 
would  be  unable  to  refute  the  following  con- 
clusion of  the  study  made  by  the  Pontifical 
Academy  of  Sciences: 

"Even  a  nuclear  attack  directed  only  at 
military  facilities  would  be  devastating  to 
the  country  as  a  whole.  This  is  because  mili- 
tary facilities  are  widespread  rather  than 
concentrated  at  only  a  few  points.  Thus, 
many  nuclear  weapons  would  be  exploded. 

"Furthermore,  the  spread  of  radiation  due 
to  the  natural  winds  and  atmospheric 
mixing  would  kill  vast  numbers  of  people 
and  contaminate  large  areas.  The  medical 
facilities  of  any  nation  would  be  inadequate 
to  care  for  the  survivors.  An  objective  exam- 
ination of  the  medical  situation  that  would 
follow  a  nuclear  war  leads  to  but  one  conclu- 
sion: Prevention  is  our  only  recourse."  •' 

Moral  principles  and  policy  choices 

In  light  of  these  perspectives  we  address 
three  questions  more  explicitly:  ( 1 )  counter- 
population  warfare;  (2)  initiation  of  nuclear 
war;  and  (3)  limited  nuclear  war. 

1.  Counterpopulation  Warfare 
Under  no  circumstances  may  nuclear 
weapons  or  other  instruments  of  mass 
slaughter  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying population  centers  or  other  pre- 
dominantly civilian  targets.  Popes  have  re- 
peatedly condemned  "total  war,"  which  im- 
plies such  use.  For  example,  as  early  as  1954 
Pope  Pius  XII  condemned  nuclear  warfare 
"when  it  entirely  escapes  the  control  of 
man"  and  results  in  "the  pure  and  simple 
annihilation  of  all  human  life  within  the 
radius  of  action."  **  The  condemnation  was 
repeated  by  the  Second  Vatican  Council: 


"Any  act  of  war  aimed  indiscriminately  at 
the  destruction  of  entire  cities  or  of  exten- 
sive areas  along  with  their  population  is  a 
crime  against  God  and  man  itself.  It  merits 
unequivocal  and  unhesitating  condemna- 
tion." •» 

Retaliatory  action,  whether  nuclear  or 
conventional,  which  would  indiscriminately 
take  many  wholly  innocent  lives,  lives  of 
people  who  are  in  no  way  responsible  for 
reckless  actions  of  their  government,  must 
also  be  condemned.  This  condemnation,  in 
our  judgment,  applies  even  to  the  retaliato- 
ry use  of  weapons  striking  enemy  cities 
after  our  own  have  already  been  struck.  No 
Christian  can  rightfully  carry  out  orders  or 
policies  deliberately  aimed  at  killing  non- 
combatants.  ** 

We  make  this  judgment  at  the  beginning 
of  our  treatment  of  nuclear  strategy  precise- 
ly because  the  defense  of  the  principle  of 
non-combatant  immunity  is  so  important 
for  an  ethic  of  war  and  because  the  nuclear 
age  has  posed  such  extreme  problems  for 
the  principle.  Later  in  this  letter  we  shall 
discuss  specific  aspects  of  U.S.  policy  in 
light  of  this  principle  and  in  light  of  recent 
U.S.  policy  statements  stressing  the  deter- 
mination not  to  target  directly  or  strike  di- 
rectly against  civilian  populations.  Our  con- 
cern about  protecting  the  moral  value  of 
non-combatant  immunity,  however,  requires 
that  we  make  a  clear  reassertion  of  the  prin- 
ciple our  first  word  on  this  matter. 

2.  The  Initiation  of  Nuclear  War 
We  do  not  perceive  any  situation  in  which 
the  deliberate  initiation  of  nuclear  warfare 
on  however  restricted  a  scale  can  be  morally 
justified.  Nonnuclear  attacks  by  another 
state  must  be  resisted  by  other  than  nuclear 
means.  Therefore,  a  serious  moral  obliga- 
tion exists  to  develop  non-nuclear  defensive 
strategies  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

A  serious  debate  is  under  way  on  this 
Lssue.*^  It  is  cast  in  political  terms,  but  it 
has  a  significant  moral  dimension.  Some 
have  argued  that  at  the  very  beginning  of  a 
war  nuclear  weapons  might  be  used,  only 
against  military  targets,  perhaps  in  limited 
numbers.  Indeed  it  has  long  been  American 
and  NATO  policy  that  nuclear  weapons,  es- 
pecially so-called  tactical  nuclear  weapons, 
would  likely  be  used  if  NATO  forces  in 
Europe  seemed  in  danger  of  losing  a  conflict 
that  until  then  had  been  restricted  to  con- 
ventional weapons.  Large  numbers  of  tacti- 
^  cal  nuclear  weapons  are  now  deployed  in 
Europe  by  the  NATO  forces  and  about  as 
many  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Some  are  sub- 
stantially smaller  than  the  bomb  used  on 
Hiroshima,  some  are  larger.  Such  weapons, 
if  employed  In  great  numbers,  would  totally 
devastate  the  densely  ptopuiated  countries 
of  Western  and  Central  Europe. 

Whether  under  conditions  of  war  in 
Europe,  parts  of  Asia  or  the  Middle  East,  or 
the  exchange  of  strategic  weapons  directly 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  difficulties  of  limiting  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  are  immense.  A  number  of 
expert  witnesses  advise  us  that  commanders 
operating  under  conditions  of  battle  prob- 
ably would  not  be  able  to  exercise  strict  con- 
trol; the  number  of  weapons  used  would  be 
expanded  beyond  the  military  and  the  level 
of  civilian  casualties  would  rise  enormous- 
ly.««  No  one  can  be  certain  that  this  escala- 
tion would  not  occur  even  in  the  face  of  po- 
litical efforts  to  keep  such  an  exchange 
"limited."  The  chances  of  keeping  use  limit- 
ed seem  remote,  and  the  consequences  of  es- 
calation to  mass  destruction  would  be  ap- 
palling. Former  public  officials  have  testi- 
fied that  it  is  improbable  that  any  nuclear 


war  could  actually  be  kept  limited.  Their 
testimony  and  the  consequences  involved  in 
this  problem  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the 
danger  of  escalation  is  so  great  that  it  would 
be  morally  unjustifiable  to  initiate  nuclear 
war  in  any  form.  The  danger  is  rooted  not 
only  in  the  technology  of  our  weapons  sys- 
tems, but  in  the  weakness  and  sinfulness  of 
human  communities.  We  find  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility of  beginning  nuclear  war  not 
justified  by  rational  political  objectives. 

This  judgment  affirms  that  the  willing- 
ness to  initiate  nuclear  war  entails  a  dis- 
tinct, weighty  moral  responsibility;  it  in- 
volves transgressing  a  fragile  barrier— politi- 
cal, psychological  and  moral— which  has 
been  constructed  since  1945.  We  express  re- 
peatedly in  this  letter  our  extreme  skepti- 
cism about  the  prospects  for  controlling  a 
nuclear  exchange,  however  limited  the  first 
use  might  be.  Precisely  because  of  this  skep- 
ticism, we  judge  resort  to  nuclear  weapons 
to  counter  a  conventional  attack  to  be  mor- 
ally unjustifiable."  Consequently  we  seek 
to  reinforce  the  barrier  against  any  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.  Our  support  of  a  "no  first 
use"  policy  must  be  seen  in  this  light. 

At  the  same  time  we  recognize  the  respon- 
sibility the  United  Stages  has  had  and  con- 
tinues to  have  in  assisting  allied  nations  in 
their  defense  against  either  a  conventional 
or  a  nuclear  attack.  Especially  in  the  Euro- 
pean theater,  the  deterrence  of  a  nuclear 
attack  may  require  nuclear  weapons  for  a 
time,  even  though  their  possession  and  de- 
ployment must  be  subject  to  rigid  restric- 
tions. 

The  need  to  defend  against  a  conventional 
attack  in  Europe  imposes  the  political  and 
moral  burden  of  developing  adequate,  alter- 
native modes  of  defense  to  present  reliance 
on  nuclear  weapons.  Even  with  the  best  co- 
ordinated effort— hardly  likely  in  view  of 
contemporary  political  division  on  this  ques- 
tion—development of  an  alternative  defense 
position  will  still  take  time. 

In  the  interim,  deterrence  against  a  con- 
ventional attack  relies  upon  two  factors:  the 
not  inconsiderable  conventional  forces  at 
the  disposal  of  NATO  and  the  recognition 
by  a  potential  attacker  that  the  outbreak  of 
large-scale  conventional  war  could  escalate 
to  the  nuclear  level  through  accident  or 
miscalculation  by  either  side.  We  are  aware 
that  NATO's  refusal  to  adopt  a  "no  first 
use"  pledge  is  to  some  extent  linked  to  the 
deterrent  effect  of  this  inherent  ambiguity. 
Nonetheless,  in  light  of  the  probable  effects 
of  initiating  nuclear  war,  we  urge  NATO  to 
move  rapidly  toward  the  adoption  of  a  "no 
first  use"  policy,  but  doing  so  in  tandem 
with  development  of  an  adequate  alterna- 
tive defense  posture. 

3.  Limited  Nuclear  War 
It  would  be  ijossible  to  agree  with  our  first 
two  conclusions  and  still  not  be  sure  about 
retaliatory  use  of  nuclear  weapons  in  what 
is  called  a  "limited  exchange."  The  issue  at 
stake  is  the  reai  as  opposed  to  the  theoreti- 
cal possiblity  of  a  "limited  nuclear  ex- 
change." 

We  recognize  that  the  policy  debate  on 
this  question  is  inconclusive  and  that  all 
participants  are  left  with  hypothetical  pro- 
jections about  probable  reactions  in  a  nucle- 
ar exchange.  While  not  trying  to  adjudicate 
the  technical  debate,  we  are  aware  of  it  and 
wish  to  raise  a  series  of  questions  which 
challenge  the  actual  meaning  of  "limited" 
in  this  discussion. 

Would  leaders  have  sufficient  information 
to  know  what  is  happening  in  a  nuclear  ex- 
change? - 


Would  they  be  able  under  the  conditions 
of  stress,  time  pressures  and  fragmentary 
information  to  make  the  extraordinarily 
precise  decision  needed  to  keep  the  ex- 
change limited  if  this  were  technically  possi- 
ble? 

Would  military  commanders  be  able  in  the 
midst  of  the  destruction  and  confusion  of  a 
nuclear  exchange  to  maintain  a  policy  of 
"discriminate  targeting"?  Can  this  be  done 
in  modem  warfare  waged  across  great  dis- 
tances by  aircraft  and  missiles? 

Given  the  accidents  we  know  about  in 
peacetime  conditions,  what  assurances  are 
there  that  computer  errors  could  be  avoided 
in  the  midst  of  a  nuclear  exchange? 

Would  not  the  casualties,  even  in  a  war 
defined  as  limited  by  strategists,  still  run  in 
the  millions? 

How  "limited"  would  be  the  long-term  ef- 
fects of  radiation,  famine,  social  fragmenta- 
tion and  economic  dislocation? 

Unless  these  questions  can  be  answered  - 
satisfactorily,  we  will  continue  to  be  highly 
skeptical  about  the  real  meaning  of  "limit- 
ed." One  of  the  criteria  of  the  just-war  tra- 
dition is  a  reasonable  hope  of  success  in 
bringing  about  justice  and  peace.  We  must 
ask  whether  such  a  reasonable  hope  can 
exist  once  nuclear  weapons  have  been  ex- 
changed. The  burden  of  proof  remains  on 
those  who  asseri  that  meaningful  limitation 
is  possible. 

A  nuclear  response  to  either  conventional 
or  nuclear  attack  can  cause  destruction 
which  goes  far  beyond  "legitimate  defense." 
Such  use  of  nuclear  weapons  would  not  be 
justified. 

In  the  face  of  this  frightening  and  highly  . 
speculative  debate  on  a  matter  involving 
millions  of  human  lives,  we  believe  the  most 
effective  contribution  or  moral  judgment  is 
to  introduce  perspectives  by  which  we  can 
assess  the  empirical  debate.  Moral  perspec- 
tive should  be  sensitive  not  only  to  the 
quantitative  dimensions  of  a  question,  but 
to  its  psychological,  human  and  religious 
characteristics  as  well.  The  issue  of  limited 
war  is  not  simply  the  size  of  weapons  con- 
templated or  the  strategies  projected.  The 
debate  should  include  the  psychological  and 
political  significance  of  crossing  the  bounda- 
ry from  the  conventional  to  the  nuclear 
arena  in  any  form.  To  cross  this  divide  is  to 
enter  a  world  where  we  have  no  experience 
of  control,  much  testimony  against  its  possi- 
bility and  therefore  no  moral  justification 
for  submitting  the  human  community  to 
this  risk.'"  We  therefore  express  our  view 
that  the  first  imperative  is  to  prevent  any 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  our  hope  that 
leaders  will  resist  the  notion  that  nuclear 
conflict  can  be  limited,  contained  or  won  in 
any  traditional  sense. 

D.  Deterrence  in  Principle  and  Practice 
The  moral  challenge  posed  by  nuclear 
weapons  is  not  exhausted  by  an  analysis  of 
their  possible  uses.  Much  of  the  political 
and  moral  debate  of  the  nuclear  age  has 
concerned  the  strategy  of  deterrence.  Deter- 
rence is  at  the  heart  of  the  U.S.-Soviet  rela- 
tionship, currently  the  most  dangerous  di- 
mension of  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

1.  The  Concept  and  Development  of 
Deterrence  Policy 
The  concept  of  deterrence  existed  in  mili- 
tary strategy  long  before  the  nuclear  age, 
but  it  has  taken  on  a  new  meaning  and  sig- 
nificance since  1945.  Essentially  deterrence 
means  "dissuasion  of  a  potential  adversary 
from  initiating  an  attack  or  conflict,  often 
by  the  threat  of  unacceptable  retaliatory 
damage.""  In  the  nuclear  age  deterrence 
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hu  become  the  centerpiece  of  both  VS.  and 
Soviet  policy.  Both  superpowers  have  for 
many  years  now  been  able  to  promise  a  re- 
taliatory response  which  can  inflict  "unac- 
ceptable damage."  A  situation  of  stable  de- 
terrence depends  on  the  ability  of  each  side 
to  deploy  its  retaliatory  forces  in  ways  that 
are  not  vulnerable  to  an  attack  (i.e..  protect- 
ed against  a  "first  strike");  preserving  stabil- 
ity requires  a  willingness  by  both  sides  to  re- 
frain from  deploying  weapons  which  appear 
to  have  a  first  strike  capability. 

This  general  definition  of  deterrence  does 
not  explain  either  the  elements  of  a  deter- 
rence strategy  or  the  evolution  of  deter- 
rence policy  since  IMS.  A  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  either  of  these  subjects  would  re- 
quire an  extensive  essay  using  materials 
which  can  be  found  in  abundance  in  the 
technical  literature  on  the  subject  of  deter- 
rence." Particularly  significant  is  the  rela- 
tionship between  "declaratory  policy"  (the 
public  explanation  of  our  strategic  inten- 
tions and  capabilities)  and  "action  policy" 
(the  actual  planning  and  targeting  policies 
to  be  followed  in  a  nuclesj-  attack). 

The  evolution  of  deterrence  strategy  has 
passed  through  several  stages  of  declaratory 
policy.  Using  the  U.S.  case  as  an  example, 
there  is  a  significant  difference  between 
"massive  retaliation"  and  "flexible  re- 
sponse," and  between  "mutual  assured  de- 
struction" and  "countervailing  strategy."  It 
is  also  possible  to  distinguish  between 
"counterforce"  and  "countervalue"  target- 
ing policies;  and  to  contrast  a  posture  of 
"minimum  deterrence"  with  "extended  de- 
terrence." These  terms  are  well  luiown  in 
the  technical  debate  on  nuclear  policy'  they 
are  less  well  Icnown  and  sometimes  loosely 
used  in  the  wider  public  debate.  It  is  Impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  there  has  been  sub- 
stantial continuity  in  U.S.  action  policy  in 
spite  of  real  changes  in  declaratory  policy.'" 

The  recognition  of  these  different  ele- 
ments in  the  deterrent  and  the  evolution  of 
policy  means  that  moral  assessment  of  de- 
terrence requires  a  series  of  distinct  judg- 
ments. They  include:  an  analysis  of  the  fac- 
tual character  of  the  deterrent  (e.g.,  what  is 
involved  in  targeting  doctrine);  analysis  of 
the  historical  development  of  the  policy 
(e.g.,  whether  changes  have  occurred  which 
are  significant  for  moral  analysis  of  the 
policy);  the  relationship  of  deterrence  policy 
and  other  aspects  of  U.S.-Soviet  affairs;  and 
determination  of  the  key  moral  questions 
involved  in  deterrence  policy. 

2.  The  Moral  Assessment  of  Deterrence 

The  distinctively  new  dimensions  of  nucle- 
ar deterrence  were  recognized  by  policymak- 
ers and  strategists  only  after  much  reflec- 
tion. Similarly,  the  moral  challenge  posed 
by  nuclear  deterrence  was  grasped  only 
after  careful  deliberation.  The  moral  and 
poUtical  paradox  posed  by  deterrence  was 
concisely  stated  by  Vatican  II: 

"Undoubtedly,  armaments  are  not 
amassed  merely  for  use  in  wartime.  Since 
the  defensive  strength  of  any  nation  is 
thought  to  depend  on  its  capacity  for  imme- 
diate retaliation,  the  stockpiling  of  arms 
which  grows  from  year  to  year  serves,  in  a 
way  hitherto  unthought  of,  as  a  deterrent 
to  potential  attackers.  Many  people  look 
upon  this  as  the  most  effective  way  known 
at  the  present  time  for  maintaining  some 
sort  of  peace  among  nations.  Whatever  one 
may  think  of  this  form  of  deterrent,  people 
are  convinced  that  the  arms  race,  which 
quite  a  few  countries  have  entered,  is  no  in- 
fallible way  of  maintaining  real  peace  and 
that  the  resulting  so-called  balance  of  power 
is  no  sure  genuine  path  to  achieving  it. 


Rather  than  eliminate  the  causes  of  war. 
the  arms  race  serves  only  to  aggravate  the 
posltioiL  As  long  as  extravagant  sums  of 
money  are  poured  into  the  development  of 
new  weapons,  it  is  imix>8sible  to  devote  ade- 
quate aid  in  taclding  the  misery  which  pre- 
vails at  the  present  day  in  the  world.  In- 
stead of  eradicating  international  conflict 
once  and  for  aU,  the  contagion  is  spreading 
to  other  parts  of  the  world.  New  approach- 
es, based  on  reformed  attitudes,  wiU  have  to 
be  chosen  in  order  to  remove  this  stumbling 
block,  to  free  the  earth  from  its  pressing 
anxieties,  and  give  back  to  the  world  a  genu- 
ine peace."  '* 

Without  making  a  specific  moral  Judg- 
ment on  deterrence,  the  council  clearly  des- 
ignated the  elements  of  the  arms  race:  the 
tension  between  "peace  of  a  sort"  preserved 
by  deterrence  and  "genuine  peace"  required 
for  a  stable  international  life;  the  contradic- 
tion between  what  is  spent  for  destructive 
capacity  and  what  is  needed  for  constructive 
development. 

In  the  post-conciliar  assessment  of  war 
and  peace  and  specifically  of  deterrence,  dif- 
ferent parties  to  the  political-moral  debate 
within  the  church  and  in  civil  society  have 
focused  on  one  or  another  aspect  of  the 
problem.  For  some,  the  fact  that  nuclear 
weapons  have  not  been  used  since  1945 
means  that  deterrence  has  worked,  and  this 
fact  satisfies  the  demands  of  both  the  politi- 
cal and  the  moral  order.  Others  contest  this 
assessment  by  highlighing  the  risk  of  fail- 
ure involved  in  continued  reliance  on  deter- 
rence and  pointing  out  how  politically  and 
morally  catastrophic  even  a  single  failure 
would  be.  Still  others  note  that  the  absence 
of  nuclear  war  is  not  necessarily  proof  that 
the  policy  of  deterrence  has  prevented  it. 
Indeed,  some  would  find  the  policy  of  deter- 
rence the  driving  force  in  the  superpower 
arms  race.  Still  other  observers,  many  of 
them  Catholic  moralists,  have  stressed  that 
deterrence  may  not  morally  include  the  in- 
tention of  deliberately  attacking  civilian 
populations  or  noncombatants. 

The  statements  of  the  NCCB-USCC  over 
the  past  several  years  have  both  reflected 
and  contributed  to  the  wider  moral  debate 
on  deterrence.  In  the  NCCB  pastoral  letter 
"To  Uve  in  Christ  Jesus"  (1976),  we  focused 
on  the  moral  limits  of  declaratory  policy 
while  calling  for  stronger  measures  of  arms 
control."  In  1979  Cardinal  John  Krol, 
speaking  for  the  USCC  in  support  of  SALT 
11  ratification,  brought  into  focus  the  other 
element  of  the  deterrence  problem:  The 
actual  use  of  nuclear  weapons  may  have 
been  prevented  (a  moral  good),  but  the  risk 
of  failure  and  the  physical  harm  and  moral 
evil  resulting  from  possible  nuclear  war  re- 
mained. 

"This  explains."  Cardinal  Krol  stated, 
"the  Catholic  dissatisfaction  with  nuclear 
deterrence  and  the  urgency  of  the  Catholic 
demand  that  the  nuclear  arms  race  be  re- 
versed. It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
negotiations  proceed  to  meaningful  and  con- 
tinuing reductions  in  nuclear  stockpiles  and 
eventually  to  the  phasing  out  altogether  of 
nuclear  deterrence  and  the  threat  of 
mutual-assured  destruction."'* 

These  two  texts,  along  with  the  conciliar 
statement,  have  influenced  much  of  Catho- 
lic opinion  expressed  recently  on  the  nucle- 
ar question. 

In  June  1982.  Pope  John  Paul  II  provided 
new  impetus  and  iiisight  to  the  moral  analy- 
sis with  his  statement  to  the  U.N.  Second 
Special  Session  on  Disarmament.  The  pope 
first  situated  the  problem  of  deterrence 
within  the  context  of  world  politics.  No 


power,  he  observes,  will  admit  to  wiahlng  to 
start  a  war,  but  each  distrusts  others  and 
considers  it  necessary  to  mount  a  strong  de- 
fense against  attack.  He  then  discusses  the 
notion  of  deterrence: 

"Many  even  think  that  such  preparations 
constitute  the  way— even  the  only  way— to 
safeguard  peace  in  some  fashion  or  at  least 
to  impede  to  the  utmost  in  an  efficacious 
way  the  outbreak  of  wars,  especially  major 
conflicts  which  might  lead  to  the  ultimate 
holocaust  of  humanity  and  the  destruction 
of  the  civilization  that  man  has  constructed 
so  laboriously  over  the  centuries. 

"In  this  approach  one  can  see  the  'philos- 
ophy of  peace'  which  was  proclaimed  in  the 
ancient  Roman  principle:  Si  vis  pacem.  para 
l^eilum.  Put  In  modem  terms,  this  'philoso- 
phy' has  the  label  of  'deterrence'  and  one 
can  find  it  in  various  guises  of  the  search 
for  a  'balance  of  forces'  which  sometimes 
has  been  called,  and  not  without  reason,  the 
'balance  of  terror.' "  " 

Having  offered  this  analysis  of  the  general 
concept  of  deterrence,  the  Holy  Father  in- 
troduces his  considerations  on  disarmament, 
especially,  but  not  only,  nuclear  disarma- 
ment. Pope  John  Paul  II  makes  this  state- 
ment about  the  morality  of  deterrence: 

"In  current  conditions  'deterrence'  based 
on  balance,  certainly  not  as  an  end  in  itself 
but  as  a  step  on  the  way  toward  a  progres- 
sive disarmament,  may  stUl  be  Judged  mor- 
ally acceptable.  Nonetheless  in  order  to 
ensure  peace,  it  is  indispensable  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  this  minimum,  which  is 
always  susceptible  to  the  real  danger  of  ex- 
plosion." " 

In  Pope  John  Paul  II's  assessment  we  per- 
ceive two  dimensions  of  the  contemporary 
dilemma  of  deterrence.  One  dimension  is 
the  danger  of  nuclear  war  with  its  human 
and  moral  costs.  The  possession  of  nuclear 
weapons,  the  continuing  quantitative 
growth  of  the  arms  race  and  the  danger  of 
nuclear  proliferation  all  point  to  the  grave 
danger  of  basing  "peace  of  a  sort"  on  deter- 
rence. The  other  dimension  is  the  independ- 
ence and  freedom  of  nations  and  entire  peo- 
ples, including  the  need  to  protect  smaller 
nations  from  threats  to  their  independence 
and  integrity.  Deterrence  reflects  the  radi- 
cal distrust  which  marks  international  poli- 
tics, a  condition  identified  as  a  major  prob- 
lem by  Pope  John  XXIII  in  "Peace  on 
Earth"  and  reaffirmed  by  Pope  Paul  VI  and 
Pope  John  Paul  II.  Thus  a  balance  of  forces, 
preventing  either  side  from  achieving  supe- 
riority, can  be  seen  as  a  means  of  safeguard- 
ing both  dimensions. 

The  moral  duty  today  is  to  prevent  nucle- 
ar war  from  ever  occurring  and  to  protect 
and  preserve  those  key  values  of  justice, 
freedom  and  Independence  which  are  neces- 
sary for  personal  dignity  and  national  integ- 
rity. In  reference  to  these  issues.  Pope  John 
Paul  II  Judges  that  deterrence  may  still  be 
judged  morally  acceptable,  "certainly  not  as 
an  end  in  itself  but  as  a  step  on  the  way 
toward  a  progressive  disarmament." 

On  more  than  one  occasion  the  Holy 
Father  has  demonstrated  his  awareness  of 
the  fragility  and  complexity  of  the  deter- 
rence relations  among  nations.  Speaking  to 
UNESCO  in  June  1980,  he  said: 

"Up  to  the  present,  we  are  told  that  nucle- 
ar arms  are  a  force  of  dissuasion  which  have 
prevented  the  eruption  of  a  major  war.  And 
that  is  probably  true.  Still,  we  must  ask  if  it 
wUl  always  be  this  way."  '* 

In  a  more  recent  and  more  specific  assess- 
ment Pope  John  Paul  II  told  an  internation- 
al meeting  of  scientists  Aug.  23.  1982:  "You 
can  more  easily  ascertain  that  the  logic  of 
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nuclear  deterrence  cannot  be  considered  a 
final  goal  or  an  appropriate  and  secure 
means  for  safeguarding  international 
peace."  " 

Relating  Pope  John  Paul's  general  state- 
ments to  the  specific  policies  of  the  U.S.  de- 
terrent requires  both  Judgments  of  fact  and 
an  application  of  moral  principles.  In  pre- 
paring this  letter  we  have  tried  through  a 
number  of  sources  to  determine  as  precisely 
as  possible  the  factual  character  pf  X3&.  de- 
terrence strategy.  Two  questions  have  par- 
ticularly concerned  us:  (1)  the  targeting  doc- 
trine and  strategic  plans  for  the  use  of  the 
deterrent,  particularly  their  impact  on  civil- 
ian casualties;  and  (2)  the  relationship  of 
deterrence  strategy  and  nuclear  war-fight- 
ing capability  to  the  likelihood  that  war  will 
in  fact  be  prevented. 

3.  Moral  Principles  and  PoUcy  Choices 
Targeting  doctrine  raises  significant  moral 
questions  because  it  is  a  significant  determi- 
nant of  what  would  occur  if  nuclear  weap- 
ons were  ever  to  be  used.  Although  we  ac- 
knowledge the  need  for  deterrent,  not  all 
forms  of  deterrence  are  morally  accepUbie. 
There  are  moral  limits  to  deterrence  policy 
as  well  as  to  policy  regarding  use.  Specifical- 
ly, it  is  not  morally  acceptable  to  Intend  to 
kill  the  liuiocent  as  part  of  a  strategy  of  de- 
terring nuclear  war.  The  question  of  wheth- 
er U.S.  policy  involves  an  intention  to  strike 
civilian  centers  (directly  targeting  civilian 
populations)  has  been  one  of  our  factual 
concerns. 

This  complex  question  has  always  pro- 
duced a  variety  of  responses,  official  and  un- 
official in  character.  The  NCCB  committee 
has  received  a  series  of  statements  of  clarifi- 
cation of  policy  from  U.S.  government  offi- 
cials." Essentially  these  statements  declare 
that  it  is  not  U.S.  strategic  policy  to  target 
the  Soviet  civilian  population  as  such  or  to 
use  nuclear  weapons  deliberately  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  population  centers. 

These  statements  respond,  in  principle  at 
least,  to  one  moral  criterion  for  assessing  de- 
terrence policy:  the  immunity  of  non- 
combatants  from  direct  attack  either  by 
conventional  or  nuclear  weapons. 

These  statements  do  not  address  or  re- 
solve another  very  troublesome  moral  prob- 
lem, namely,  that  an  attack  on  military  tar- 
gets or  militarily  significant  industrial  tar- 
gets could  involve  "Indirect"  (i.e.,  unintend- 
ed) but  massive  civilian  casualties.  We  are 
advised,  for  example,  that  the  U.S.  strategic 
nuclear  targeting  plan  (SIOP— Single  Inte- 
grated Operational  Plan)  has  identified  60 
"military"  targets  within  the  city  of  Moscow 
alone,  and  that  40.000  "military"  targets  for 
nuclear  weapons  have  been  identified  in  the 
whole  of  the  Soviet  Union."  It  is  important 
to  recognize  that  Soviet  policy  is  subject  to 
the  same  moral  judgment;  attacks  on  sever- 
al "industrial  targets"  or  politically  signifi- 
cant targets  in  the  United  States  could 
produce  massive  civilian  casualties.  The 
number  of  civilians  who  would  necessarily 
be  killed  by  such  strikes  is  horrendous." 
This  problem  is  unavoidable  because  of  the 
way  modem  military  facilities  and  produc- 
tion centers  are  so  thoroughly  interspersed 
with  civilian  living  and  working  areas.  It  is 
aggravated  if  one  side  deliberately  positions 
military  targets  in  the  midst  of  a  civilian 
population. 

In  our  consultations,  administration  offi- 
cials readily  admitted  that  while  they  hoped 
any  nuclear  exchange  could  be  kept  limited, 
they  were  prepared  to  retaliate  in  a  massive 
way  if  necessary.  They  also  agreed  that  once 
any  substantial  numbers  of  weapons  were 
used,    the    civUian    casualty    levels    would 


quickly  become  truly  catastrophic  and  that 
even  with  attacks  limited  to  "military"  tar- 
gets the  number  of  deaths  in  a  substantial 
exchange  would  be  almost  indistinguishable 
from  what  might  occur  if  civilian  centers 
had  been  deliberately  and  directly  struck. 
These  possibilities  pose  a  different  moral 
question  and  are  to  be  judged  by  a  different 
moral  criterion:  the  principle  of  proportion- 
ality. 

While  any  judgment  of  proportionality  is 
always  open  to  differing  evaluations,  there 
are  actions  which  can  be  decisively  Judged 
to  be  disproportionate.  A  narrow  adherence 
exclusively  to  the  principle  of  non-combat- 
ant inmiunity  as  a  criterion  for  policy  is  an 
inadequate  moral  posture  for  it  ignores 
some  evil  and  imacceptable  consequences. 
Hence,  we  cannot  be  satisfied  that  the  asser- 
tion of  an  intention  not  to  strike  civilians  di- 
rectly or  even  the  most  honest  effort  to  im- 
plement that  intention  by  itself  constitutes 
a  "moral  policy"  for  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons. 

The  location  of  industrial  or  militarily  sig- 
nificant economic  targets  within  heavily 
populated  areas  or  in  those  areas  affected 
by  radioactive  fallout  could  well  involve 
such  massive  civilian  casualties  that  in  our 
Judgment  such  a  strike  would  be  deemed 
morally  disproportionate,  even  though  not 
intentionally  indiscriminate. 

The  problem  is  not  simply  one  of  produc- 
ing highly  accurate  weapons  that  might 
minimize  civilian  casualties  in  any  single  ex- 
plosion, but  one  of  increasing  the  likelihood 
of  escalation  at  a  level  where  many,  even 
"discriminating."  weapons  would  cumula- 
tively kill  very  large  numbers  of  civilians. 
Those  civilian  deaths  would  occur  both  im- 
mediately and  from  the  long-term  effects  of 
social  and  economic  devastation. 

A  second  issue  of  concern  to  us  is  the  rela- 
tionship of  deterrence  doctrine  to  war-fight- 
ing strategies.  We  are  aware  of  the  argu- 
ment that  war-fighting  capabilities  enhance 
the  credibility  of  the  deterrent  particularly 
the  strategy  of  extended  deterrence.  But 
the  development  of  such  capabilities  raises 
other  strategic  and  moral  questions.  The  re- 
lationship of  war-fighting  capabilities  and 
targeting  doctrine  exemplifies  the  difficult 
choices  in  this  area  of  policy,  Targeting  ci- 
vilian populations  would  violate  the  princi- 
ple of  discrimination— one  of  the  central 
moral  principles  of  a  Christian  ethic  of  war. 
But  "counterforce  targeting."  while  prefera- 
ble from  the  perspective  of  protecting  civil- 
ians, is  often  Joined  with  a  declaratory 
policy  which  conveys  the  notion  that  nucle- 
ar war  is  subject  to  precise  rational  and 
moral  limits.  We  have  already  expressed  our 
severe  doubts  about  such  a  concept.  Fur- 
thermore, a  purely  counterforce  strategy 
may  seem  to  threaten  the  viability  of  other 
nations'  retaliatory  forces,  making  deter- 
rence unstable  in  a  crisis  and  war  more 
likely. 

While  we  welcome  any  effort  to  protect  ci- 
vilian populations,  we  do  not  want  to  legiti- 
mize or  encourage  moves  which  extend  de- 
terrence beyond  the  specific  objective  pre- 
venting the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  or  other 
actions  which  could  lead  directly  to  a  nucle- 
ar exchange. 

These  considerations  of  concrete  elements 
of  nuclear  deterrence  policy,  made  in  light 
of  John  Paul  II's  evaluation,  but  applying  it 
through  our  own  prudential  Judgments,  lead 
us  to  a  strictly  conditioned  moral  accept- 
ance of  nuclear  deterrence.  We  cannot  con- 
sider it  adequate  as  a  long-term  basis  for 
peace. 

This  strictly  conditioned  judgment  yields 
criteria  for  morally  assessing  the  elements 


of  deterrence  strategy.  Clearly,  these  crite- 
ria demonstrate  that  we  carmot  approve  of 
every  weapons  system,  strategic  doctrine  or 
policy  initiative  advanced  in  the  name  of 
strengthening  deterrence.  On  the  contrary, 
these  criteria  require  continual  public  scru- 
tiny of  what  our  government  proposes  to  do 
with  the  deterrent. 

On  the  basis  of  these  criteria  we  wish  now 
to  make  some  specific  evaluations: 

1.  If  nuclear  deterrence  exists  only  to  pre- 
vent the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  by  others, 
then  proposals  to  go  beyond  this  to  plan-  . 
nlng  for  prolonged  periods  of  repeated  nu- 
clear strikes  and  counterstrikes,  or  "prevail- 
ing" in  nuclear  war,  are  not  acceptable. 
They  encourage  notions  that  nuclear  war 
can  be  engaged  in  with  tolerable  human  and 
moral  consequences.  Rather,  we  must  con- 
tinually say  no  to  the  idea  of  nuclear  war. 

2.  If  nuclear  deterrence  is  our  goal,  "suffi- 
ciency" to  deter  is  an  adequate  strategy:  the 
quest  for  nuclear  superiority  must  be  reject- 
ed. 

3.  Nuclear  deterrence  should  be  used  as  a 
step  on  the  way  toward  progressive  disarma- 
ment. Each  proposed  addition  to  our  strate- 
gic system  or  chsmge  in  strategic  doctrine 
must  be  assessed  precisely  in  light  of  wheth- 
er it  will  render  steps  toward  "progressive 
disarmament"  more  or  less  likely. 

Moreover,  these  criteria  provide  us  with 
the  means  to  make  some  judgment  and  rec- 
ommendations about  the  present  direction 
of  U.S.  strategic  policy.  Progress  toward  a 
world  freed  of  dependence  on  nuclear  deter- 
rence must  be  carefully  carried  out.  But  it 
must  be  carefully  carried  out.  But  it  must 
not  be  delayed.  There  is  an  urgent  moral 
and  political  responsibility  to  use  the  "peace 
of  a  sort"  we  have  as  a  framework  to  move 
toward  authentic  peace  through  nuclear 
arms  control,  reductions  and  disarmament. 
Of  primary  importance  in  this  process  is  the 
need  to  prevent  the  development  and  de- 
ployment of  destabilizing  weapons  systems 
on  either  side;  a  second  requirement  is  to 
ensure  that  the  more  sophisticated  com- 
mand and  control  systems  do  not  become 
mere  hair  triggers  for  automatic  launch  on 
warning;  a  third  is  the  need  to  prevent  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
international  system. 

In  light  of  these  general  Judgments  we 
oppose  some  specific  proposals  in  respect  to 
our  present  deterrence  posture: 

1.  The  addition  of  weapons  which  are 
likely  to  be  vulnerable  to  attack,  yet  also 
possess  a  "prompt  hard-target  kill "  capabil- 
ity that  threatens  to  make  the  other  side's 
retaliatory  forces  vulnerable.  Such  weapons 
may  seem  to  be  useful  primarily  in  a  first 
strike;  •*  we  resist  such  weapons  for  this 
reason  and  we  oppose  Soviet  deployment  of 
such  weapons  which  generate  fear  of  a  first 
strike  against  U.S.  forces. 

2.  The  willingness  to  foster  strategic  plan- 
ning which  seeks  a  nuclear  war-fighting  ca- 
pability that  goes  beyond  the  limited  func- 
tion of  deterrence  outlined  in  this  letter. 

3.  Proposals  which  have  the  effect  of  lo»'- 
ering  the  nuclear  threshold  and  blurring 
the  difference  between  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional weapons. 

In  support  of  the  concept  of  "sufficiency" 
as  an  adequate  deterrent  and  in  light  of  the 
present  size  and  comF)osition  of  both  the 
U.S.  and  Soviet  strategic  arsenals,  we  recom- 
mend: 

1.  Support  for  immediate,  bilateral,  verifi- 
able agreements  to  halt  the  testing,  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  new  nuclear  weap- 
ons systems." 
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2.  Support  for  negotiated  bilateral  deep 
cuts  in  the  arsenals  of  both  superpowers, 
particularly  those  weapons  systems  which 
have  destabilizing  characteristics:  U.S.  pro- 
posals like  those  for  START  (Strategic 
Arms  Reduction  Tallcs)  and  INF  (Intermedi- 
ate-Range Nuclear  Forces)  negotiations  in 
Geneva  are  said  to  be  designed  to  achieve 
deep  cuts:  **  our  hope  is  that  they  will  be 
pursued  in  a  manner  which  will  realize 
these  goals. 

3.  Support  for  early  and  successful  conclu- 
sion of  negotiations  of  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty. 

4.  Removal  by  all  parties  of  short-range 
nuclear  weapons  which  multiply  dangers 
disproportionate  to  their  deterrent  value. 

5.  Removal  by  all  parties  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons from  areas  where  they  are  liliely  to  be 
overrun  in  the  early  stages  of  war,  thus 
forcing  rapid  and  uncontrollable  decisions 
on  their  use. 

6.  Strengthening  of  command  and  control 
over  nuclear  weapons  to  prevent  inadvert- 
ent and  unauthorized  use. 

These  judgments  are  meant  to  exemplify 
how  a  lack  of  unequivocal  condemnation  of 
deterrence  is  meant  only  to  be  an  attempt 
to  acknowledge  the  role  attributed  to  deter- 
rence, but  not  to  support  its  extension 
beyond  the  limited  purpose  discussed  above. 
Some  have  urged  us  to  condemn  all  aspects 
of  nuclear  deterrence.  This  urging  has  been 
based  on  a  variety  of  reasons,  but  has  em- 
phasized particularly  the  high  and  terrible 
rislcs  that  either  deliberate  use  or  accidental 
detonation  of  nuclear  weapons  could  quickly 
escalate  to  something  utterly  disproportion- 
ate to  any  acceptable  moral  purpose.  That 
determination  requires  highly  technical 
judgments  about  hypothetical  events.  Al- 
though reasons  exist  which  move  some  to 
condemn  reliance  on  nuclear  weapons  for 
deterrence,  we  have  not  reached  this  conclu- 
sion for  the  reasons  outlined  in  this  letter. 

Nevertheless,  there  must  be  no  misunder- 
standing of  our  profound  skepticism  about 
the  moral  acceptability  of  any  use  of  nucle- 
ar weapons.  It  is  obvious  that  the  use  of  any 
weapons  which  violate  the  principle  of  dis- 
crimination merits  unequivocal  condemna- 
tion. We  are  told  that  some  weapons  are  de- 
signed for  purely  "counterforce"  use  against 
military  forces  and  targets.  The  moral  issue, 
however,  is  not  resolved  by  the  design  of 
weapons  or  the  planned  intention  for  use; 
there  are  also  consequences  which  must  be 
assessed.  It  would  be  a  perverted  political 
policy  or  moral  casuistry  which  tried  to  jus- 
tify using  a  weapon  which  "indirectly"  or 
"unintentionally"  killed  a  million  innocent 
people  because  they  happened  to  live  near  a 
"militarily  significant  target." 

Hvtn  the  "indirect  effects"  of  initiating 
nuclear  war  are  sufficient  to  make  it  an  un- 
justifiable moral  risk  in  any  form.  It  is  not 
sufficient,  for  example,  to  contend  that 
"our"  side  has  plans  for  "limited"  or  "dis- 
criminate" use.  Modem  warfare  is  not  read- 
ily contained  by  good  intentions  or  techno- 
logical designs.  The  psychological  climate  of 
the  world  is  such  that  mention  of  the  term 
"nuclear"  generates  uneasiness.  Many  con- 
tend that  the  use  of  one  tactical  nuclear 
weapon  could  produce  panic,  with  complete- 
ly unpredictable  consequences.  It  is  precise- 
ly this  mix  of  political,  psychological  and 
technological  uncertainty  which  has  moved 
us  in  this  letter  to  reinforce  with  moral  pro- 
hibitions and  prescriptions  the  prevailing 
political  barrier  against  resort  to  nuclear 
weapons.  Our  support  for  enhanced  com- 
mand and  control  facilities,  for  major  reduc- 
tions in  strategic  and  tactical  nuclear  forces. 


and  for  a  "no  first  use"  policy  (as  set  forth 
in  this  letter)  is  meant  to  be  seen  as  a  com- 
plement to  our  desire  to  draw  a  moral  line 
against  nuclear  war. 

Any  claim  by  any  government  that  it  is 
pursuing  a  morally  acceptable  policy  of  de- 
terrence must  be  scrutinized  with  the  great- 
est care.  We  are  prepared  and  eager  to  par- 
ticipate in  our  country  in  the  ongoing  public 
debate  on  moral  grounds. 

The  need  to  rethink  the  deterrence  policy 
of  our  nation,  to  make  the  revisions  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war 
and  to  move  toward  a  more  stable  system  of 
national  and  international  security  will 
demand  a  substantial  intellectual,  political 
and  moral  effort.  It  also  will  require,  we  be- 
lieve, the  willingness  to  open  ourselves  to 
the  providential  care,  power  and  word  of 
Ood,  which  call  us  to  recognize  our  common 
humanity  and  the  bonds  of  mutual  responsi- 
bility which  exist  in  the  international  com- 
munity in  spite  of  political  differences  and 
nuclear  arsenals. 

Indeed,  we  do  acknowledge  that  there  are 
many  strong  voices  within  our  own  episco- 
pal ranks  and  within  the  wider  Catholic 
community  in  the  United  States  which  chal- 
lenge the  strategy  of  deterrence  as  an  ade- 
quate response  to  the  arms  race  today.  They 
highlight  the  historical  evidence  that  deter- 
rence has  not'  in  fact  set  in  motion  substan- 
tial processes  of  disarmament. 

Moreover,  these  voices  rightly  raise  the 
concern  that  even  the  conditional  accept- 
ance of  nuclear  deterrence  as  laid  out  in  a 
letter  such  as  this  might  be  inappropriately 
used  by  some  to  reinforce  the  policy  of  arms 
buildup.  In  its  stead  they  call  us  to  raise  a 
prophetic  challenge  to  the  community  of 
faith— a  challenge  which  goes  beyond  nucle- 
ar deterrence,  toward  more  resolute  steps  to 
actual  bilateral  disarmament  and  peacemak- 
ing. We  recognize  the  intellectual  ground  on 
which  the  argument  is  built  and  the  reli- 
grious  sensibility  which  gives  it  its  strong 
force. 

The  dangers  of  the  nuclear  age  and  the 
enormous  difficulties  we  face  in  moving 
toward  a  more  adequate  system  of  global  se- 
curity, stability  and  justice  require  steps 
beyond  our  present  conceptions  of  security 
and  defense  policy.  In  the  following  section 
we  propose  a  series  of  steps  aimed  at  a  more 
adequate  policy  for  preserving  peace  in  a 
nuclear  world. 

III.  THE  PROMOTION  OF  PEACE:  PROPOSALS  AND 
POLICIES 

In  a  world  which  is  not  yet  the  fulfillment 
of  God's  kingdom,  a  world  where  both  per- 
sonal actions  and  social  forces  manifest  the 
continuing  influence  of  sin  and  disorder 
among  us,  consistent  attention  must  be  paid 
to  preventing  and  limiting  the  violence  of 
war.  But  this  task,  addressed  extensively  in 
the  previous  section  of  this  letter,  does  not 
exhaust  Catholic  teaching  on  war  and 
peace.  A  complementary  theme,  reflected  in 
the  scriptures  and  the  theology  of  the 
church  and  significantly  developed  by  papal 
teaching  in  this  century,  is  the  building  of 
peace  as  the  way  to  prevent  war.  This  tradi- 
tional theme  was  vividly  reasserted  by  Pope 
John  Paul  in  his  homily  at  Coventry  Cathe- 
dral: 

"Peace  is  not  just  the  absence  of  war.  It 
involves  mutual  respect  stnd  confidence  be- 
tween peoples  and  nations.  It  involves  col- 
laboration and  binding  agreements.  Like  a 
cathedral,  peace  must  be  constructed  pa- 
tiently and  with  unshakable  faith."  *'' 

This  positive  conception  of  peacemaking 
profoundly  influences  many  people  in  our 
time.  At  the  beginning  of  this  letter  we  af- 


firmed the  need  for  a  more  fully  developed 
theology  of  peace.  The  basis  of  such  a  theol- 
ogy is  found  in  the  papal  teaching  of  this 
century.  In  this  section  of  our  pastoral  we 
wish  to  illustrate  how  the  positive  vision  of 
peace  contained  in  Catholic  teaching  pro- 
vides direction  for  policy  and  personal 
choices. 

a.  Specific  steps  to  reduce  the  danger  of  war 

The  dangers  of  modem  war  are  specific 
and  visible:  our  teaching  must  be  equally 
specific  about  the  needs  of  peace.  Effective 
arms  control  leading  to  mutual  disarma- 
ment, ratification  of  pending  treaties,'*  de- 
velopment of  nonviolent  alternatives,  are 
but  some  of  the  recommendations  we  would 
place  before  the  Catholic  conununity  and 
all  men  and  women  of  good  will.  These 
should  be  part  of  a  foreign  policy  which  rec- 
ognizes and  respects  the  claims  of  citizens  of 
every  nation  to  the  same  inalienable  rights 
we  treasure  and  seeks  to  ensure  an  interna- 
tional security  based  on  the  awareness  that 
the  Creator  has  provided  this  world  and  all 
its  resources  for  the  sustenance  and  benefit 
of  the  entire  human  family.  The  truth  that 
the  globe  is  inhabited  by  a  single  family  in 
which  all  have  the  same  basic  needs  and  all 
have  a  right  to  the  goods  of  the  earth  is  a 
fundamental  principle  of  Catholic  teaching 
which  we  believe  to  be  of  increasing  impor- 
tance today.  In  an  interdependent  world  all 
need  to  affirm  their  common  nature  and 
destiny;  such  a  perspective  should  inform 
our  policy  vision  and  negotiating  posture  in 
pursuit  of  peace  today. 

1.  Accelerated  Work  for  Arms  Control, 
Reduction  and  Disarmament 

Despite  serious  efforts  starting  with  the 
Baruch  plans  and  continuing  through  SALT 
I  and  SALT  II,  the  results  have  been  far  too 
limited  and  partial  to  be  conunensurate 
with  the  risks  of  nuclear  war.  Yet  efforts  for 
negotiated  control  and  reduction  of  arms 
must  continue.  In  his  1982  address  to  the 
United  Nations  Pope  John  Paul  II  left  no 
doubt  about  the  importance  of  these  efforts: 
"Today  once  again  before  you  all  I  reaffirm 
my  confidence  in  the  power  of  true  negotia- 
tions to  arrive  at  just  and  equitable  solu- 
tions." •• 

In  this  same  spirit  we  tirge  negotiations  to 
halt  the  testing,  production  and  deployment 
of  new  nuclear  weapons  systems.  Not  only 
should  steps  be  taken  to  end  development 
and  deployment,  but  the  numbers  of  exist- 
ing weapons  must  be  reduced  in  a  manner 
which  lessens  the  danger  of  war. 

Arms  control  disarmament  must  be  a  proc- 
ess of  verifiable  agreements  especially  be- 
tween two  superpowers.  While  we  do  not  ad- 
vocate a  policy  of  unilateral  disarmament, 
we  believe  the  urgent  need  for  control  of 
the  arms  race  requires  a  willingness  for  each 
side  to  take  some  first  steps.  The  United 
States  has  already  taken  a  number  of  im- 
portant independent  Initiatives  to  reduce 
some  of  the  gravest  dangers  and  to  encour- 
age a  constructive  Soviet  response;  addition- 
al initiatives  are  encouraged.  By  independ- 
ent initiatives  we  mean  carefully  chosen 
limited  steps  which  the  United  States  could 
take  for  a  defined  period  of  time,  seeking  to 
elicit  a  comparable  step  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  If  an  appropriate  response  is  not 
forthcoming,  the  United  States  would  no 
longer  be  bound  by  steps  taken.  Our  coun- 
try has  previously  taken  calculated  risks  in 
favor  of  freedom  and  of  human  values; 
these  have  included  independent  steps 
taken  to  reduce  some  of  the  gravest  dangers 
of  nuclear  war.'°  Certain  risks  are  required 
today  to  help  free  the  world  from  bondage 


to  nuclear  deterrence  and  the  risk  of  nucle- 
ar war.  Both  sides,  for  example,  have  an  in- 
terest in  avoiding  deployment  of  destabiliz- 
ing weapons  systems. 

There  is  some  history  of  successful  inde- 
pendent initiatives  which  have  beneficially 
influenced  the  arms  race  without  a  formal 
public  agreement.  In  1963  President  Kenne- 
dy announced  that  the  United  States  would 
unilaterally  forgo  further  nuclear  testing: 
the  next  month  (Soviet  Premier  Nikita) 
Khrushchev  proposed  a  limited  test  ban 
which  eventually  became  the  basis  of  the 
U,S.-Soviet  partial  test  ban  treaty.  Subse- 
quently, both  superpowers  removed  about 
10,000  troops  from  Central  Europe  and  each 
announced  a  cut  in  production  of  nuclear 
material  for  weapons. 

a.  Negotiation  on  arms  control  agreements 
in  isolation,  without  persistent  and  parallel 
efforts  to  reduce  the  political  tensions 
which  motivate  the  buildup  of  armaments, 
will  not  suffice.  The  United  States  should 
therefore  have  a  continuing  policy  of  maxi- 
mum political  engagement  with  govem- 
ments  of  potential  adversaries,  providing  for 
repeated,  systematic  discussion  and  negotia- 
tion of  areas  of  friction.  This  policy  should 
be  carried  out  by  a  system  of  periodic,  care- 
fully prepared  meetings  at  several  levels  of 
government,  including  summit  meetings  at 
regular  intervals.  Such  channels  of  discus- 
sion are  too  important  to  be  regarded  by 
either  of  the  major  powers  as  a  concession 
or  an  event  made  dependent  on  daily  shifts 
in  international  developments. 

b.  The  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Treaty 
of  1968  acknowledged  that  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  to  hitherto  non-nuclear 
states  (horizontal  proliferation)  could 
hardly  be  prevented  in  the  long  run  in  the 
absence  of  serious  efforts  by  the  nuclear 
states  to  control  and  reduce  their  own  nu- 
clear arsenals  (vertical  proliferation).  Arti- 
cle VI  of  the  NPT  pledged  the  superpowers 
to  serious  efforts  to  control  and  to  reduce 
their  own  nuclear  arsenals;  unfortunately 
this  promise  has  not  been  kept.  Moreover, 
the  multinational  controls  envisaged  in  the 
treaty  seem  to  have  been  gradually  relaxed 
by  the  states  exporting  fissionable  materials 
for  the  production  of  energy.  If  these  tend- 
encies are  not  constrained,  the  treaty  may 
eventually  lose  its  symbolic  and  practical  ef- 
fectiveness. For  this  reason  the  United 
States  should,  in  concert  with  other  nucle- 
ar-exporting states,  seriously  reexamine  its 
policies  and  programs  and  make  clear  its  de- 
termination to  uphold  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  letter  of  the  treaty. 

2.  Continued  Insistence  on  Efforts  To 
Minimize  the  Risk  of  Any  War 

While  it  is  right  and  proper  that  priority 
be  given  to  reducing  and  ultimately  elimi- 
nating the  likelihood  of  nuclear  war,  this 
does  not  of  itself  remove  the  threat  of  other 
forms  of  warfare.  Indeed,  negotiated  reduc- 
tion in  nuclear  weapons  available  to  the  su- 
perpowers could  conceivably  increase  the 
danger  of  non-nuclei  wars. 

a.  Because  of  this  we  strongly  support  ne- 
gotiations aimed  at  reducing  and  limiting 
conventional  forces  and  at  building  confi- 
dence between  possible  adversaries,  especial- 
ly in  regions  of  potential  military  confronta- 
tions. We  urge  that  prohibitions  outlawing 
the  production  and  use  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons  be  reaffirmed  and  observed. 
Arms  control  negotiations  must  take  ac- 
count of  the  possibility  that  conventional 
conflict  could  trigger  the  nuclear  confronta- 
tion the  world  must  avoid. 

b.  Unfortunately,  as  is  the  case  with  nu- 
clear proliferation,  we  are  witnessing  a  re- 


laxation of  restraints  in  the  international 
commerce  in  conventional  arms.  Sales  of  In- 
creasingly sophisticated  military  aircraft, 
missiles,  tanks,  anti-tank  weapons,  anti-per- 
sonnel bombs  and  other  systems  by  the 
major  supplying  countries  (especially  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  United  States,  Prance  and 
Great  Britain)  have  reached  unprecedented 
levels. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  took  specific  note  of 
the  problem  In  his  U.N.  address: 

"The  production  and  sale  of  conventional 
weapons  throughout  the  world  is  a  truly 
alarming  and  evidently  growing  phenome- 
non. .  .  .  Moreover  the  traffic  in  these  weap- 
ons seems  to  be  developing  at  an  increasing 
rate  and  seems  to  be  directed  most  of  all 
toward  developing  countries."  •> 

It  Is  a  tragic  fact  that  U.S.  arms-sales  poli- 
cies in  the  last  decade  have  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  trend  the  Holy  Father  de- 
plores. We  call  for  a  reversal  of  this  course. 
The  United  States  should  renew  earlier  ef- 
forts to  develop  multilateral  controls  on 
arms  experts  and  should  in  this  case  also  be 
willing  to  take  carefully  chosen  Independent 
Initiatives  to  retrain  the  arms  trade.  Such 
steps  would  be  particularly  appropriate 
where  the  receiving  government  faces 
charges  of  gross  and  systematic  human 
rights  violations." 

c.  Nations  must  accept  a  limited  view  of 
those  interests  justifying  military  force. 
True  self-defense  may  Include  the  protec- 
tion of  weaker  states,  but  does  not  include 
seizing  the  possessions  of  others  or  the 
domination  of  other  states  or  peoples.  We 
should  remember  the  caution  of  Pope  John 
Paul  II:  "In  alleging  the  threat  of  a  poten- 
tial enemy,  is  It  really  not  rather  the  Inten- 
tion to  keep  for  Itself  a  means  of  threat.  In 
order  to  get  the  upper  hand  with  the  aid  of 
one's  own  arsenal  of  destruction?"  "  Cen- 
tral to  a  moral  theory  of  force  is  the  princi- 
ple that  it  must  be  a  last  resort  taken  only 
when  all  other  means  of  redress  have  been 
exhausted.  Equally  important  in  the  age  of 
modem  warfare  is  the  recognition  that  the 
justifiable  reasons  for  using  force  have  been 
restricted  to  Instances  of  self-defense  or  de- 
fense of  others  under  attack. 

3.  The  Relationship  of  Nuclear  and 
Conventional  Defenses 

The  strong  position  we  have  taken  against 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  and  particularly 
the  stand  against  the  Initiation  of  nuclear 
war  in  any  form  calls  for  further  clarifica- 
tion of  our  view  of  the  requirements  for 
conventional  defense. 

Nuclear  threats  have  often  come  to  take 
the  place  of  efforts  to  deter  or  defend 
against  non-nuclear  attack  with  weapons 
that  are  themselves  non-nuclear,  particular- 
ly in  the  NATO- Warsaw  Pact  confrontation. 
Many  analysts  conclude  that  in  the  absence 
of  nuclear  deterrent  threats  more  troops  and 
conventional  (non-nuclear)  weapons  would 
be  required  to  protect  our  allies.  Rejection 
of  some  forms  of  nuclear  deterrence  could 
therefore  conceivably  require  a  willingness 
to  pay  higher  costs  to  develop  conventional 
forces.  Leaders  and  peoples  of  other  nations 
might  also  have  to  accept  higher  costs  for 
their  own  defense,  particularly  in  Western 
Europe,  if  the  threat  to  use  nuclear  weap- 
ons first  were  withdrawn.  We  cannot  judge 
the  strength  of  these  arguments  in  particu- 
lar cases.  It  may  well  be  that  some  strength- 
ening of  conventional  defense  would  be  a 
proportionate  price  to  pay,  if  this  will 
reduce  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  war.  We 
acknowledge  this  reluctantly,  aware  as  we 
are  of  the  vast  amount  of  scarce  resources 
expended  annually  on  Instruments  of  de- 


fense in  a  world  filled  with  other  urgent, 
unmet  human  needs. 

It  Is  not  for  us  to  settle  the  technical 
debate  about  policy  and  budgets.  From  the 
perst>ectlve  of  a  developing  theology  of 
peace,  however,  we  feel  obliged  to  contrib- 
ute a  moral  dimension  to  the  discussion.  We 
hope  that  significant  reduction  in  numbers 
of  conventional  arms  and  weaponry  would 
go  hand  in  hand  with  diminishing  reliance 
on  nuclear  deterrence.  The  history  of  recent 
wars  (even  so-called  "minor"  or  "limited" 
wars)  has  shown  that  conventional  war  can 
also  become  indiscriminate  in  conduct  and 
disproportionate  to  any  valid  purpose.  We  ■ 
do  not  want  In  any  way  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  a  notion  of  "making  the  world  safe 
for  conventional  war,"  which  Introduces  its 
own  horrors. 

Hence,  we  believe  that  any  program  di- 
rected at  reducing  reliance  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  not  likely  to  succeed  unless  it  includes 
measures  to  reduce  tensions  and  to  work  for 
the  balanced  reduction  of  conventional 
forces.  We  believe  that  important  possibili- 
ties exist  which,  if  energetically  pursued, 
would  ensure  against  building  up  conven- 
tional forces  as  a  concomitant  of  reductions 
in  nuclear  weapons.  Examples  are  to  be 
found  in  the  ongoing  negotiations  for 
mutual,  balanced,  force  reductions,  the 
prospects  for  which  are  certainly  not  dim 
and  would  be  enhanced  by  agreements  on 
strategic  weapons,  and  in  the  confidence- 
building  measures  still  envisaged  under  the 
Helsinki  agreement  and  review  conference. 

We  must  re-emphasize  with  all  our  being, 
nonetheless,  that  it  Is  not  only  nuclear  war 
that  must  be  prevented,  but  war  Itself. 
Therefore,  with  Pope  John  Paul  II  we  de- 
clare: 

"Today,  the  scale  and  the  horror  of 
mcxlem  warfare— whether  nuclear  or  not— 
makes  it  totally  unacceptable  as  a  means  of 
settling  differences  between  nations.  War 
should  belong  to  the  tragic  past,  to  history: 
it  should  find  no  place  on  humanity's 
agenda  for  the  future."  '* 

Reason  and  experience  tell  us  that  a  con- 
tinuing upward  spiral  even  in  conventional 
arms,  coupled  with  an  unbridled  increase  In 
armed  forces.  Instead  of  securing  true  peace 
will  almost  certainly  be  provocative  of  war. 
4.  Civil  Defense 
Attention  must  be  given  to  existing  pro- 
grams for  civil  defense  against  nuclear 
attack.  Including  blast  and  fallout  shelters 
and  relocation  plans.  It  is  unclear  in  the 
public  mind  whether  these  are  intended  to 
offer  significant  protection  against  at  least 
some  forms  of  nuclear  attack  or  are  being 
put  into  place  to  enhance  the  credibility  of 
the  strategic  deterrent  forces  by  demon- 
strating an  ability  to  survive  attack.  This 
confusion  has  led  to  public  skepticism  and 
even  ridicule  of  the  program  and  casts 
doubt  on  the  credibility  of  the  government. 
An  independent  commission  of  scientists, 
engineers  and  weapons  experts  is  needed  to 
examine  if  these  or  any  other  plans  offer  a 
realistic  prospect  of  survival  for  the  nation's 
population  or  its  cherished  values,  which  a 
nuclear  war  would  presumably  be  fought  to 
preserve. 

5.  Efforts  To  Develop  Non- Violent  Means  of 
Conflict  Resolution 
We  affirm  a  nation's  right  to  defend  Itself, 
its  citizens  and  its  values.  Security  is  the 
right  of  all.  but  that  right,  like  everything 
else,  must  be  subject  to  divine  law  and  the 
limits  defined  by  that  law.  We  must  find 
means  of  defending  peoples  that  do  not 
depend  upon  the  threat  of  annihilation.  Im- 
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monl  means  can  never  be  Justified  by  the 
end  sought;  no  objective,  however  worthy  of 
rwd  in  Itself,  can  Justify  sinful  acts  or  poli- 
cies. Though  our  primary  concern  through 
this  statonent  Is  war  and  the  nuclear 
threat,  these  principles  apply  as  well  to  all 
fonns  of  violence.  Including  insurgency, 
eounterinsurgency,  "destablllzatlon"  and 
the  like. 

a.  The  Second  Vatican  Council  praised 
"those  who  renounce  the  use  of  violence  in 
the  vindication  of  their  rights  and  who 
resort  to  methods  of  defense  which  are  oth- 
erwise available  to  weaker  parties,  provided 
that  this  can  be  done  without  injury  to  the 
rights  and  duties  of  others  or  of  the  commu- 
nity itself."**  To  make  such  renunciation 
effective  and  still  defend  what  must  be  de- 
fended, the  arts  of  diplomacy,  negotiation 
and  compromise  must  be  developed  and 
fiilly  exercised.  Non-violent  means  of  resist- 
ance to  evil  deserve  much  more  study  and 
consideration  than  they  have  thus  far  re- 
ceived. There  have  been  significant  in- 
stances in  which  people  have  successfully 
resisted  oppression  without  recourse  to 
arms.**  Non-violence  is  not  the  way  of  the 
weak,  the  cowardly  or  the  impatient.  Such 
movements  have  seldom  gained  headlines 
even  though  they  have  left  their  mark  on 
history.  The  heroic  Danes  who  would  not 
turn  Jews  over  to  the  Nazis  and  the  Norwe- 
gians who  would  not  teach  Nazi  propaganda 
in  schools  serve  as  Inspiring  examples  in  the 
history  of  non-violence. 

Non-violent  resistance,  like  war.  can  take 
many  forms  depending  upon  the  demands 
of  a  given  situation.  There  is,  for  instance, 
organted  popular  defense  Instituted  by  gov- 
ernment as  part  of  Its  contingency  planning, 
atizens  would  be  trained  in  the  techniques 
of  peaceful  non-compliance  and  non-coop- 
eration as  a  means  of  hindering  an  invading 
force  or  non-democratic  government  from 
imposing  its  will.  Effective  non-violent  re- 
sistance requires  the  united  will  of  a  people 
and  may  demand  as  much  patience  and  sac- 
rifice from  those  who  practice  it  as  Is  now 
demanded  by  war  and  preparation  for  war. 
It  may  not  always  succeed.  Nevertheless, 
before  the  possibility  Is  dismissed  as  imprac- 
tical or  unrealistic,  we  urge  that  it  be  meas- 
ured against  the  almost  certain  effects  of  a 
major  war. 

b.  Non-violent  resistance  offers  a  common 
ground  of  agreement  for  those  individuals 
who  choose  the  option  of  Christian  pacifism 
even  to  the  point  of  accepting  the  need  to 
die  rather  than  to  kill  and  those  who  choose 
the  option  of  lethal  force  allowed  by  the 
theology  of  Just  war.  Non-violent  resistance 
makes  clear  that  both  are  able  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  same  objective:  defense  of 
their  country. 

c.  Popular  defense  would  go  beyond  con- 
flict resolution  and  compromise  to  a  basic 
synthesis  of  beliefs  and  values.  In  its  prac- 
tice the  objective  is  not  only  to  avoid  caus- 
ing harm  or  injury  to  another  creature,  but, 
more  positively,  to  seek  the  good  of  the 
other.  Blunting  the  aggression  of  an  adver- 
sary or  oppressor  would  not  be  enough.  The 
goal  is  winning  the  other  over,  making  the 
adversary  a  frimd. 

It  is  useful  to  point  out  that  these  princi- 
ples are  thoroughly  compatible  with— and 
to  some  extent  derived  from— Christian 
tfH^hingK  and  must  be  part  of  any  Christian 
theology  of  peace.  Spiritual  writers  have 
helped  trace  the  theory  of  non-violence  to 
its  roots  in  scripture  and  tradition  and  have 
illustrated  its  practice  and  success  in  their 
■tudtes  of  the  church  fathers  and  the  age  of 
martyrs.  Christ's  own  teachings  and  exam- 


ple provide  a  model  way  of  life  incorporat- 
ing the  truth  and  a  refusal  to  return  evil  for 
evil. 

Non-violent  popular  defense  does  not 
ensure  that  lives  would  not  be  lost.  Never- 
theless, once  we  recognize  that  the  almost 
certain  consequences  of  existing  policies  and 
strategies  of  war  carry  with  them  a  very 
TtaX  threat  to  the  future  existence  of  hu- 
manUnd  itself,  practical  reason  as  well  as 
spiritual  faith  demands  that  it  be  given  seri- 
ous consideration  as  an  alternative  course  of 
action. 

d.  Once  again  we  declare  that  the  only 
true  defense  for  the  world's  population  Is 
the  rejection  of  nuclear  war  and  the  conven- 
tional wars  which  could  escalate  Into  nucle- 
ar war.  With  Pope  John  Paul  II,  we  call 
upon  educational  and  research  institutes  to 
take  a  lead  In  conducting  peace  studies: 
"Scientific  studies  on  war,  its  nature,  causes, 
means,  objectives  and  risks  have  much  to 
teach  us  on  the  conditions  for  peace."  *'  To 
achieve  this  end,  we  urge  that  fimds  equiva- 
lent to  a  designated  percentage  (even  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent)  of  current  budgetary  al- 
lotments for  military  purposes  be  set  aside 
to  support  such  peace  research. 

In  1981  the  Commission  on  Proposals  for 
the  National  Academy  of  Peace  and  Conflict 
Resolution  recommended  the  establishment 
of  the  U.S.  Academy  of  Peace,  a  recommen- 
dation nearly  as  old  as  this  country's  Consti- 
tution. The  commission  found  that  "peace  is 
a  legitimate  field  of  learning  that  encom- 
passes rigorous,  interdisciplinary  research, 
education  and  training  directed  toward 
peacemaking  expertise."  **  We  endorse  the 
commission's  recommendation  and  urge  all 
citizens  to  support  training  in  conflict  reso- 
lution, non-violent  resistance,  and  programs 
devoted  to  service  to  peace  and  education 
for  peace.  Such  an  academy  would  not  only 
provide  a  center  for  peace  studies  and  activi- 
ties, but  also  be  a  tangible  evidence  of  our 
nation's  sincerity  in  its  often  professed  com- 
mitment to  international  peace  and  the  abo- 
lition of  war.  We  urge  universities,  particu- 
larly Catholic  universities,  in  our  country  to 
develop  programs  for  rigorous  interdiscipli- 
nary research,  education  and  training  di- 
rected toward  peacemaking  expertise. 

We  too  must  be  prepared  to  do  our  part  to 
achieve  these  ends.  We  encourage  churches 
and  educational  institutions,  from  primary 
schools  to  colleges  and  institutes  of  higher 
learning,  to  undertake  similar  programs  at 
their  own  initiative.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  to  understand  and  evaluate  the  arms 
race,  to  encourage  truly  transnational  per- 
spectives on  disarmament  and  to  explore 
new  forms  of  international  cooperation  and 
exchange.  No  greater  challenge  or  higher 
priority  can  be  imagined  than  the  develop- 
ment and  perfection  of  a  theology  of  peace 
suited  to  a  civilization  poised  on  the  brink  of 
self-destruction.  It  is  our  prayerful  hope 
that  this  dociunent  wiU  provide  to  be  a 
starting  point  and  inspiration  for  that  en- 
deavor. 

6.  The  Role  of  Conscience 

A  dominant  characteristic  of  the  Second 
Vatican  CouncU's  evaluation  of  the  modem 
warfare  was  the  stress  It  placed  on  the  re- 
quirement for  proper  formation  of  con- 
science. Moral  principles  are  effective  re- 
straints on  power  only  when  policies  reflect 
them  and  individuals  practice  them.  The  re- 
lationship of  the  authority  of  the  state  and 
the  conscience  of  the  individual  on  matters 
of  war  and  peace  takes  a  new  urgency  in  the 
face  of  the  destructive  nature  of  modem 
war. 


a.  In  this  connection  we  reiterate  the  posi- 
tion we  took  in  liMO.  Catholic  teaching  does 
not  question  the  right  In  principle  of  a  gov- 
ernment to  require  military  service  of  its 
citizens  provided  the  government  shows  It  Is 
necessary.  A  citizen  may  not  cawially  disre- 
gard his  country's  conscientious  decision  to 
call  its  citizens  to  acts  of  "legitimate  de- 
fense." Moreover,  the  role  of  Christian  citi- 
zens in  the  armed  forces  Is  a  service  to  the 
common  good  and  an  exercise  of  the  virtue 
of  patriotism,  so  long  as  they  fulfill  this  role 
within  defined  moral  norms.** 

b.  At  the  same  time,  no  state  may  demand 
blind  obedience.  Our  1980  statement  urged 
the  government  to  present  convincing  rea- 
sons for  draft  registration  and  opposed  rein- 
stltutlon  of  conscription  itself  except  in  the 
case  of  a  national  defense  emergency.  More- 
over, it  reiterated  our  support  for  conscien- 
tious objection  in  general  and  for  selective 
conscientious  objection  to  participation  in  a 
particular  war,  either  because  of  the  ends 
being  pursued  or  the  means  being  used.  We 
called  selective  conscientious  objection  a 
moral  conclusion  which  can  be  validly  de- 
rived from  the  rlasslral  teaching  of  Just-war 
principles.  We  continue  to  insist  upon  re- 
spect for  and  legislative  protection  of  the 
rights  of  both  classes  of  conscientious  objec- 
tors. We  also  approve  requiring  alternative 
service  to  the  community— not  related  to 
military  needs— by  such  persons. 

b.  Shaping  a  peactfvl  vxtrid 

Preventing  nuclear  war  Is  a  moral  Impera- 
tive: but  the  avoidance  of  war,  nuclear  or 
conventional.  Is  not  a  sufficient  conception 
of  international  relations  today.  Nor  does  It 
exhaust  the  content  of  Catholic  teaching. 
Both  the  political  needs  and  the  moral  chal- 
lenge of  our  time  require  a  positive  concep- 
tion of  peace,  based  on  a  vision  of  a  first 
world  order.  Pope  Paul  VI  summarized  clas- 
sical Catholic  teaching  in  his  encyclical 
"The  Development  of  Peoples": 

"Peace  cannot  be  limited  to  a  mere  ab- 
sence of  war,  the  result  of  an  ever  precari- 
ous balance  of  forces.  No,  [>eace  is  some- 
thing built  up  day  after  day.  In  the  pursuit 
of  an  order  Intended  by  God,  which  implies 
a  more  perfect  form  of  Justice  among  men 
and  women."  "»• 

1.  World  Order  in  Catholic  Teaching 

This  positive  conception  of  peace  sees  It  as 
the  fruit  of  order:  order,  in  turn.  Is  shaped 
by  the  values  of  justice,  truth,  freedom  and 
love.  The  basis  of  this  teaching  Is  found  in 
sacred  scripture.  St.  Augustine  and  St. 
Thomas.  It  has  found  contemporary  expres- 
sion and  development  in  pai»l  teachiitg  of 
this  century.  The  popes  of  the  nuclear  age, 
from  Pius  XII  through  John  Paul  n  have 
affirmed  pursuit  of  international  order  as 
the  way  to  banish  Uie  scourage  of  war  from 
human  affairs.'*' 

The  fundamental  premise  of  world  in 
Catholic  teaching  is  a  theological  truth:  the 
unity  of  the  human  family— rooted  in 
common  creation,  destined  for  the  kingdom 
and  united  by  moral  bonds  of  rights  and 
duties.  This  basic  truth  about  the  unity  of 
the  human  family  pervades  the  entire 
teaclolng  on  war  and  peace:  For  the  pacifist 
position  it  Is  one  of  the  reasons  why  life 
cannot  be  taken,  while  for  the  just-war  posi- 
tion, even  in  a  Justified  conflict  bonds  of  re- 
sponsibility remain  In  spite  of  the  conflict. 

Catholic  teaching  recognizes  that  in 
modem  history,  at  least  since  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia  (1648)  the  International  commu- 
nity has  been  governed  by  union-states. 
Catholic  moral  theology,  as  expressed  for 
example  in  Chapters  2  and  3  of  "Peace  on 
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Earth."  accords  a  real  but  relative  moral 
value  to  sovereign  states.  The  value  is  real 
because  of  the  functions  states  fulfill  as 
sources  of  order  and  authoriiy  in  the  politi- 
cal community:  it  Is  relative  because  bound- 
aries of  the  sovereign  state  do  not  dissolve 
the  deeper  relationships  of  responsibility 
existing  In  the  himian  community.  Just  as 
within  nations  the  moral  fabric  of  society  is 
described  in  Catholic  teaching  in  terms  of 
reciprocal  rights  and  duties— between  indi- 
viduals, and  then  between  the  individual 
and  the  state— so  in  the  International  com- 
munity "Peace  on  Earth"  defines  the  rights 
and  duties  which  exist  among  states.  ■<>* 

In  the  past  20  years  Catholic  teaching  has 
become  Increasingly  specific  about  the  con- 
tent of  these  international  rights  and 
duties.  In  1963,  "Peace  on  Earth"  sketched 
the  political  and  legal  order  among  sUtes. 
In  1967,  Pope  John  Paul  articulated  the 
human  rights  basis  of  international  rela- 
tions in  his  address  to  the  United  Nations. 

These  documents  and  others  which  build 
upon  them  outlined  a  moral  order  of  Inter- 
national relations,  i.e.,  how  the  internation- 
al community  should  be  organized.  At  the 
same  time  this  teaching  has  been  sensitive 
to  the  actual  pattern  of  relations  prevailing 
among  states.  While  not  ignoring  present 
geopolitical  realities,  one  of  the  primary 
functions  of  Catholic  teaching  on  world 
order  has  been  to  point  the  way  toward  a 
more  integrated  international  system. 

In  analyzing  this  path  toward  world  order, 
the  category  increasingly  used  in  Catholic 
moral  teaching  (and,  more  recently,  in  the 
social  sciences  also)  is  the  Interdependence 
of  the  world  today.  The  theological  princi- 
ple of  unity  has  always  affirmed  a  humtui 
Interdependence;  but  today  this  bond  is 
complemented  by  the  growing  political  and 
economic  interdependence  of  the  world, 
manifested  in  a  whole  range  of  internation- 
al issues."" 

An  important  element  missing  from  world 
order  today  is  a  properly  constituted  politi- 
cal authority  with  the  capacity  to  shape  our 
material  interdependence  in  the  direction  of 
moral  interdependence.  Pope  John  XXIII 
stated  the  case  in  the  following  way: 

"Today  the  universal  common  good  poses 
problems  of  worldwide  dimensions,  which 
cannot  be  adequately  tackled  or  solved 
except  by  the  efforts  of  public  authority  en- 
dowed with  a  wideness  of  powers,  structure 
and  means  of  the  same  proportions:  that  is. 
of  public  authority  which  is  in  a  position  to 
operate  in  an  effective  manner  on  a  world- 
wide basis.  The  moral  order  itself,  therefore, 
demands  that  such  a  form  of  public  author- 
ity be  established."  ">* 

Just  as  the  nation-state  was  a  step  in  the 
evolution  of  government  at  a  time  when  ex- 
panding trade  and  new  weapons  technol- 
ogies made  the  feudal  system  inadequate  to 
manage  conflicts  and  provide  security,  so  we 
are  now  entering  an  era  of  new,  global  Inter- 
dependencles  requiring  global  systems  of 
goverance  to  manage  the  resulting  conflicts 
and  ensure  our  common  security.  Major 
global  problems  such  as  worldwide  inflation, 
trade  and  payments  deficits,  competition 
over  scarce  resources,  hunger  widespread 
unemployment,  global  environmental  dan- 
gers, the  growing  power  of  transitional  cor- 
porations and  the  treat  of  international  fi- 
nancial collapse,  as  well  as  the  danger  of 
world  war  resulting  from  these  growing  ten- 
sions— cannot  be  remedied  by  a  single 
nation-state  approach.  They  shall  require 
the  concerted  effort  of  the  whole  world 
community.  As  we  shall  indicate  below,  the 
United  Nations  should  be  particularly  con- 
sidered in  this  effort. 


In  the  nuclear  age  It  Is  In  the  regulation 
of  interstate  conflicts  and  ultimately  the  re- 
placement of  military  by  negotiated  solu- 
tions that  the  supreme  importance  and  ne- 
cessity of  a  moral  as  well  as  a  political  con- 
cept of  the  international  common  good  can 
be  grasped.  The  absence  of  adequate  struc- 
tures for  addressing  these  issues  places  even 
greater  responsibility  on  the  policies  of  indi- 
vidual states.  By  a  mix  of  political  vision 
and  moral  wisdom,  states  are  called  to  inter- 
pret the  national  interest  in  light  of  the 
larger  global  interest. 

We  are  living  in  a  global  age  with  prob- 
lems and  conflicts  on  a  global  scale.  Either 
we  shall  learn  to  resolve  these  problems  to- 
gether or  we  shall  destroy  one  another. 
Mutual  security  and  survival  require  a  new 
vision  of  the  world  as  one  interdependent 
planet.  We  have  rights  and  duties  not  only 
within  our  diverse  national  communities, 
but  within  the  larger  world  community. 
2.  The  Superpowers  in  a  Disordered  World 

No  relationship  more  dramatically  demon- 
strates the  fragile  nature  of  order  in  inter- 
national affairs  today  than  that  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  These 
two  sovereign  states  have  open  war,  nuclear 
or  conventional,  but  they  are  divided  by  phi- 
losophy, ideology  and  competing  ambitions. 
Their  competition  is  global  in  scope  and  in- 
volves everything  from  comparing  nuclear 
arsenals  to  printed  propaganda.  Both  have 
been  criticized  in  international  meetings  be- 
cause of  their  policies  in  the  nuclear  arms 
race.'" 

In  our  1980  pastoral  letter  on  Marxism  we 
sought  to  portray  the  significant  differences 
between  Christian  teaching  and  Marxism:  at 
the  same  time  we  addressed  the  need  for 
states  with  different  political  systems  to  live 
together  in  an  interdependent  world: 

"The  church  recognizes  the  depth  and  di- 
mensions of  the  ideological  differences  that 
divide  the  human  race,  but  the  urgent  prac- 
tical need  for  cooperative  efforts  in  the 
human  interest  overrules  these  differences. 
Hence  Catholic  teaching  seeks  to  avoid  ex- 
acerbating the  ideologial  opposition  and  to 
focus  upon  the  problems  requiring  common 
efforts  across  the  Ideological  divide:  keeping 
the  peace  and  empowering  the  poor."'"* 

We  believe  this  passage  reflects  the  teach- 
ing of  "Peace  on  Earth,"  the  continuing  call 
for  dialogue  of  Pope  Paul  VI  and  the  1979 
address  of  Pope  John  Paul  II  at  the  United 
Nations.  We  continue  to  stress  this  theme 
even  while  we  recognize  the  difficulty  of  re- 
alizing Its  objectives. 

The  difficulties  are  particularly  serere  on 
the  Issue  of  the  arms  race.  For  most  Ameri- 
cans the  danger  of  war  Is  commonly  defined 
primarily  in  terms  of  the  threat  of  Soviet 
military  expansionism  and  the  consequent 
need  to  deter  or  defend  against  a  Soviet 
military  threat.  Many  assume  that  the  ex- 
istence of  this  threat  Is  permanent  and  that 
nothing  can  be  done  about  It  except  to  build 
and  maintain  overwhelming  or  at  least 
countervailing  military  power.'"' 

The  fact  of  a  Soviet  threat,  as  well  as  the 
existence  of  a  Soviet  Imperial  drive  for  he- 
gemony, at  least  In  regions  of  major  strate- 
gic interest,  cannot  be  denied.  The  history 
of  the  Cold  War  has  produced  varlng  Inter- 
pretations of  which  side  caused  which  con- 
flict, but  whatever  the  details  of  history  Il- 
lustrate the  plain  fact  Is  that  the  memories 
of  Soviet  policies  in  E^astem  Europe  and 
recent  events  in  Afghanistan  and  Poland 
have  left  their  mark  In  the  American  politi- 
cal debate.  Many  peoples  are  forcibly  kept 
under  communist  domination  despite  their 
manifest  wishes  to  be  free.  Soviet  power  is 


very  great.  Whether  the  Soviet  Union's  pur- 
suit of  military  might  Is  motivated  primarily 
by  defensive  or  aggressive  aims  might  be  de- 
bated, but  the  effect  Is  nevertheless  to  leave 
profoundly  Insecure  those  who  must  live  in 
the  shadow  of  that  might. 

Americans  need  have  no  Illusions  about 
the  Soviet  system  of  repression  and  the  lack 
of  respect  In  that  system  for  human  rights 
or  about  Soviet  coveri  operations  and  pro- 
revolutionary  activities.  To  be  sure,  our  own 
system  Is  not  without  flaws.  Our  govern- 
ment has  sometimes  supported  repressive 
governments  In  the  name  of  preserving  free- 
dom, has  carried  out  repugnant  coveri  oper- 
ations of  Its  own  and  remains  Imperfect  In 
Its  domestic  record  of  ensuring  equal  rights 
for  all.  At  the  same  time  there  is  a  differ- 
ence. NATO  Is  an  alliance  of  democratic 
countries  which  have  freely  chosen  their  as- 
sociation: the  Warsaw  Pact  Is  not. 

To  pretend  that  as  a  nation  we  have  lived 
up  to  all  our  own  Ideals  would  be  patently 
dishonest.  To  pretend  that  all  evils  in  the 
world  have  been  or  are  now  being  perpetrat- 
ed by  dictatorial  regimes  would  be  both  dis- 
honest and  absurd.  But  having  said  this, 
and  admitting  our  own  faults.  It  Is  Impera- 
tive that  we  confront  reality.  The  facts 
simply  do  not  support  the  Invidious  com- 
parisons made  at  times  even  in  our  own  soci- 
ety between  our  way  of  life,  in  which  most 
basic  human  rights  are  at  least  recognized 
even  if  they  are  not  always  adequately  sup- 
ported, and  those  totalitarian  and  tyranni- 
cal regimes  In  which  such  rights  are  either 
denied  or  systematically  suppressed.  Insofar 
as  this  Is  true,  however,  it  makes  the  promo- 
tion of  human  rights  In  our  foreign  policy, 
as  well  as  our  domestic  policy,  all  the  more 
important.  It  Is  the  acid  test  of  our  commit- 
ment to  our  democratic  values.  In  this  light, 
any  attempts  to  justify,  for  reasons  of  state, 
support  for  regimes  that  continue  to  violate 
htmian  rights  is  all  the  more  morally  rep- 
rehensible in  its  hypocrisy. 

A  glory  of  the  United  States  Is  the  range 
of  political  freedoms  its  system  permits  us. 
We,  as  bishops,  as  Catholics,  as  citizens,  ex- 
ercise those  freedoms  in  writing  this  letter, 
with  Its  share  of  criticisms  of  our  govern- 
ment. We  have  true  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  speech  and  access  to  a  free  press. 
We  could  not  exercise  the  same  freedoms  in 
contemporary  Eastern  Europe  or  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  Free  people  must  always  pay 
a  proportionate  price  and  run  some  risks— 
responsibly— to  preserve  their  freedom. 

It  Is  one  thing  to  recognize  that  the 
people  of  the  world  do  not  want  war.  It  Is 
quite  another  thing  to  attribute  the  same 
good  motives  to  regimes  or  political  systems 
that  have  consistently  demonstrated  pre- 
cisely the  oppKJslte  in  their  behavior.  There 
are  political  philosophies  with  understand- 
ings of  morality  so  radically  different  from 
ours  that  even  negotiations  proceed  from 
different  premises,  although  identical  termi- 
nology may  be  useid  by  both  sides.  This  is  no 
reason  for  not  negotiating.  It  is  a  very  good 
reason  for  not  negotiating  blindly  or  naive- 
ly. 

In  this  regard.  Pope  John  Paul  II  offers 
some  sober  reminders  concerning  dialog  and 
peace: 

"(0)ne  must  mention  the  tactical  and  de- 
liberate lie,  which  misuses  language,  which 
has  recourse  to  the  most  spohisticated  tech- 
niques of  propaganda,  which  deceives  and 
distorts  dialogue  and  Incites  to  aggression 

"While  certain  parties  are  fostered  by 
Ideologies  which,  in  spite  of  their  declara- 
tions, are  opposed  to  the  dignity  of  the 
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hum&n  person  .  .  .  Ideologies  which  see  in 
struggle  the  motive  force  of  history,  that 
see  in  force  the  source  of  rights,  that  see  in 
the  discernment  of  the  enemy  the  ABC  of 
politics,  dialogue  is  fixed  and  sterile.  Or.  if  it 
still  exists,  it  is  a  superficial  and  falsified  re- 
ality. It  becomes  very  difficult,  not  to  say 
impossible,  therefore.  There  follows  almost 
a  compete  lack  of  communication  between 
coimtries  and  blocs.  Even  the  international 
institutions  are  paralyzed.  And  the  setback 
to  dialogue  then  runs  the  risk  of  serving  the 
arms  race. 

"However,  even  in  what  can  be  considered 
as  an  impasse  to  the  extent  that  individuals 
support  such  ideologies,  the  attempt  to  have 
a  lucid  dialogue  seems  still  necessary  in 
order  to  unblock  the  situation  and  to  work 
for  the  possible  establishment  of  peace  on 
particular  points.  This  is  to  be  done  by 
counting  upon  common  sense,  on  the  possi- 
bilities of  danger  for  everyone  and  on  the 
Jiist  aspirations  to  which  the  peoples  them- 
selves largely  adhere."  "•» 

The  cold  realism  of  this  text,  combined 
with  the  conviction  that  political  dialogue 
and  negotiations  must  be  pursued  in  spite  of 
obstacles,  provides  solid  guidance  for  U.S.- 
Soviet relations.  Acknowledging  all  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  philosophies  and 
political  systems,  the  irreducible  truth  is 
that  objective  mutual  interests  do  exist  be- 
tween the  superpowers.  Proof  of  this  con- 
crete if  limited  convergence  of  interest  can 
be  found  in  some  vitally  important  agree- 
ments on  nuclear  weapons  which  have  al- 
ready been  negotiated  in  the  areas  of  nucle- 
ar testing  and  nuclear  explosions  in  space  as 
well  as  the  SALT  I  agreements. 

The  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union  now  pos- 
sesses a  huge  arsenal  of  strategic  weapons 
as  threatening  to  us  as  ours  may  appear  to 
them  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  suc- 
cess in  such  negotiations.  The  conviction  of 
many  European  observers  that  a  modus  Vi- 
vendi (often  summarized  as  "detente")  is  a 
practical  possibility  in  political,  economic 
and  scientific  areas  should  not  be  lightly 
dismissed  in  our  country. 

Sensible  and  successful  diplomacy,  howev- 
er, will  demand  that  we  avoid  the  trap  of  a 
form  of  anti-Sovietism  which  fails  to  grasp 
the  central  danger  of  a  superpower  rivalry 
in  which  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  the  players,  and  fails  to 
recognize  the  common  interest  both  states 
have  in  never  using  nuclear  weapons.  Some 
of  those  dangers  and  common  Interests 
would  exist  in  any  world  where  two  great 
powers,  even  relatively  benign  ones,  compet- 
ed for  power,  influence  and  security.  The 
diplomatic  requirement  for  addressing  the 
U.S. -Soviet  relationship  is  not  romantic 
idealism  about  Soviet  intentions  and  capa- 
bilities, but  solid  realism  which  recognizes 
that  everyone  will  lose  in  a  nuclear  ex- 
change. 

As  bishops  we  are  concerned  with  issues 
which  go  beyond  diplomatic  requirements. 
It  is  of  some  value  to  keep  raising  in  the 
realm  of  the  political  debate  truths  which 
ground  our  involvement  in  the  affairs  of  na- 
tions and  peoples.  Diplomatic  dialogue  usu- 
ally sees  the  other  as  a  potential  or  real  ad- 
versary. Soviet  behavior  in  some  cases 
merits  the  adjective  reprehensible,  but  the 
Soviet  people  and  their  leaders  are  human 
beings  created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of 
God.  To  believe  we  are  condemned  in  the 
future  only  to  what  has  been  the  past  of 
U.S.-Soviet  relations  Is  to  underestimate 
both  our  human  potential  for  creative  diplo- 
macy and  God's  action  in  our  midst  which 
can  open  the  way  to  changes  we  could 


barely  imagine.  We  do  not  itend  to  foster  il- 
lusory ideas  that  the  road  ahead  in  super- 
power relations  will  be  devoid  of  tension  or 
that  peace  will  be  easily  achieved.  But  we  do 
warn  against  that  "hardness  of  heart" 
which  can  close  us  or  others  to  the  changes 
needed  to  make  the  future  different  from 
the  past. 

3.  Interdependence:  From  Fact  to  Policy 

WhUe  the  nuclear  asras  race  focuses  at- 
tention on  the  U.S.-Soviet  relationship,  it  is 
neither  politically  wise  nor  morally  justifi- 
able to  ignore  the  broader  international 
context  in  which  that  relationship  exists. 
Public  attention,  riveted  on  the  big  powers, 
often  misses  the  plight  of  scores  of  coun- 
tries and  millions  of  people  simply  trying  to 
survive.  The  interdependence  of  the  world 
means  a  set  of  interrelated  human  ques- 
tions. Important  as  keeping  the  peace  in  the 
nuclear  age  is,  it  does  not  solve  or  dissolve 
the  other  major  problems  of  the  day. 
Among  these  problems  the  preeminent  issue 
is  the  continuing  chasm  in  living  standards 
between  the  industrialized  world  (East  and 
West)  and  the  developing  world.  To  quote 
Pope  John  Paul  II: 

"So  widespread  is  the  phenomenon  that  it 
brings  into  question  the  financial,  mone- 
tary, production  tuid  commercial  mecha- 
nisms that,  resting  on  various  political  pres- 
sures, support  the  world  e<M)nomy.  These 
are  proving  incapable  either  of  remedying 
the  unjust  social  situations  inherited  from 
the  past  or  of  dealing  with  the  urgent  chal- 
lenges and  ethical  demands  of  the 
present."  "•» 

The  East- West  competition,  central  as  it  is 
to  world  order  and  important  as  it  is  in  the 
foreign  policy  debate,  does  not  address  this 
moral  question  which  rivals  the  nuclear 
issue  in  its  human  significance.  While  the 
problem  of  the  developing  nations  would 
itself  require  a  pastoral  letter.  Catholic 
teaching  has  maintained  an  analysis  of  the 
problem  which  should  be  identified  here. 
The  analysis  acknowledges  internal  causes 
of  poverty,  but  also  concentrates  on  the  way 
the  larger  international  economic  structures 
affect  the  poor  nations.  These  particularly 
involve  trade,  monetary,  investment  and  aid 
policies. 

Neither  of  the  superpowers  is  conspicuous 
in  these  areas  for  initiatives  designed  to  ad- 
dress "the  absolute  poverty"  in  which  mil- 
lions live  today."" 

From  our  perspective  and  experience  as 
bishops,  we  believe  there  is  a  much  greater 
potential  for  resptonse  to  these  questions  in 
the  mind  and  hearts  of  Americans  than  has 
been  reflected  in  U.S.  policy.  As  pastors  who 
often  appeal  to  our  congregations  for  funds 
destined  for  international  programs,  we  find 
good  will  and  great  generosity  the  prevail- 
ing characteristics.  The  spirit  of  generosity 
which  shaped  the  Marshall  Plan  is  still  alive 
in  the  American  public. 

We  must  discover  how  to  translate  this 
personal  sense  of  generosity  and  compassion 
into  support  for  policies  which  would  re- 
spond to  papal  teaching  in  international 
economic  issues.  It  is  precisely  the  need  to 
expand  our  conception  of  international 
charity  and  relief  to  an  understanding  of 
the  need  for  social  justice  in  terms  of  trade, 
aid  and  monetary  issues  which  was  reflected 
in  Pope  John  I>aul  II's  call  to  American 
Catholics  in  Yankee  Stadium: 

"Within  the  framework  of  your  national 
institutions  and  in  cooperation  with  all  your 
compatriots,  you  will  also  want  to  seek  out 
the  structural  reasons  which  foster  or  cause 
the  different  forms  of  poverty  in  the  world 
and  in  your  own  country,  so  that  you  can 


apply  the  proper  remedies.  You  will  not 
allow  yourselves  to  be  intimidated  or  dis- 
couraged by  oversimplified  explanations 
which  are  more  ideological  than  scientific- 
explanations  which  try  to  account  for  a 
complex  evil  by  some  single  cause.  But  nei- 
ther will  you  recoil  before  the  reforms- 
even  profound  ones— of  attitudes  and  struc- 
tures that  may  prove  necessary  in  order  to 
recreate  over  and  over  again  the  conditions 
needed  by  the  disadvantaged  if  they  are  to 
have  a  fresh  chance  in  the  hard  struggle  of 
life.  The  poor  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  world  are  your  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Christ."'" 

The  pope's  words  highlight  an  intellectu- 
al, moral  and  political  challenge  for  the 
United  States.  Intellectually  there  is  a  need 
to  rethink  the  meaning  of  national  interest 
in  an  Interdependent  world.  Morally  there  is 
a  need  to  build  upon  the  spirit  of  generosity 
present  in  the  U.S.  public,  directing  it 
toward  a  more  systematic  response  to  the 
major  issues  affecting  the  poor  of  the  world. 
Politically  there  is  a  need  for  U.S.  policies 
which  promote  the  profound  structural  re- 
forms called  for  by  recent  papal  teaching. 

Precisely  in  the  name  of  international 
order  papal  teaching  has  by  word  and  deed 
sought  to  promote  multilateral  forms  of  co- 
operation toward  the  developing  world.  The 
U.S.  capacity  for  leadership  in  multilateral 
institutions  is  very  great.  We  urge  much 
more  vigorous  and  creative  response  to  the 
needs  of  the  developing  countries  by  the 
United  States  in  these  institutions. 

The  significant  role  the  United  States 
could  play  is  evident  in  the  daily  agenda 
facing  these  institutions.  Proposals  address- 
ing the  relationship  of  the  industrialized 
and  developing  countries  on  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  issues,  all  in  need  of  "profound  re- 
forms." are  regularly  discussed  in  the 
United  Nations  and  other  international  or- 
ganizations. Without  U.S.  participation,  sig- 
nificant reform  and  substantial  change  in 
the  direction  of  addressing  the  needs  of  the 
poor  wiU  not  occur.  Meeting  these  needs  is 
an  essential  element  for  a  peaceful  world. 

Papal  teaching  of  the  last  four  decades 
has  not  only  supported  international  insti- 
tutions in  principle,  it  has  supported  the 
United  Nations  specifically.  Pope  Paul  VI 
said  to  the  U.N.  General  A^mbly: 

"The  edifice  which  you  have  constructet' 
must  never  fail;  it  must  be  perfected  and 
made  equal  to  the  needs  which  world  histo- 
ry will  present.  You  mark  a  stage  in  the  de- 
velopment of  mankind  for  which  retreat 
must  never  be  admitted,  but  from  which  it 
is  necessary  that  advance  be  made."  "* 

It  is  entirely  necessary  to  examine  the 
United  Nations  carefully,  to  re<H>gnize  its 
limitations  and  propose  changes  where 
needed.  Nevertheless,  in  light  of  the  con- 
tinuing endorsement  found  in  papal  teach- 
ing, we  urge  that  the  United  States  adopt  a 
stronger  supportive  leadership  role  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  Nations.  The  growing 
interdependence  of  the  nations  and  peoples 
of  the  world,  coupled  with  the  extragovem- 
mental  presence  of  multinational  corpora- 
tions, requires  new  structures  of  coopera- 
tion. As  one  of  the  founders  of  and  major  fi- 
nancial contributors  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  United  States  can  and  should  assume  a 
more  positive  and  creative  role  in  its  life 
today. 

It  is  in  the  context  of  the  United  Nations 
that  the  impact  of  the  arms  race  on  the 
prospects  for  economic  development  is  high- 
lighted. The  numerous  U.N.  studies  on  the 
relationship  of  development  and  disarma- 
ment support  the  judgment  of  Vatican  II 


cited  earlier  in  this  letter  "The  arms  race  is 
one  of  the  greatest  curses  on  the  human 
race  and  the  harm  it  inflicts  upon  the  poor 
is  more  than  can  be  endured."  "> 

We  are  aware  that  the  precise  relationship 
between  disarmament  and  development  is 
neither  easUy  demonstrated  nor  easily  reor- 
iented. But  the  fact  of  a  massive  distortion 
of  resources  in  the  face  of  crying  human 
need  creates  a  moral  question.  In  an  inter- 
dependent world  the  security  of  one  nation 
Is  related  to  the  security  of  all.  When  we 
consider  how  and  what  we  pay  for  defense 
today,  we  need  a  broader  view  than  the 
equation  of  arms  with  security."*  The 
threats  to  the  security  and  stability  of  an 
interdependent  world  are  not  all  contained 
in  missiles  and  bombers. 

If  the  arms  race  In  all  its  dimensions  is  not 
reversed,  resources  will  not  be  available  for 
the  human  needs  so  evident  in  many  parts 
of  the  globe  and  In  our  own  country  as  well. 
But  we  also  know  that  making  resources 
available  is  a  first  step;  policies  of  wise  use 
would  also  have  to  follow.  Part  of  the  proc- 
ess of  tlilnklng  about  the  economics  of  dis- 
armament includes  the  possibilities  of  con- 
version of  defense  industries  to  other  pur- 
poses. Many  say  the  possibilities  are  great  if 
the  political  wUl  is  present.  We  say  the  po- 
litical will  to  reorient  resources  to  human 
needs  and  redirect  industrial,  scientific  and 
technological  capacity  to  meet  those  needs 
is  part  of  the  challenge  of  the  nuclear  age. 
Those  whose  livelihood  is  dependent  upon 
Industries  which  can  be  reoriented  should 
rightfully  expect  assistance  in  making  the 
transition  to  new  forms  of  employment.  The 
economic  dimension  of  the  arms  race  is 
broader  than  we  can  assess  here,  but  these 
issues  we  have  raised  are  among  the  pri- 
mary questions  before  the  nation. ' '  • 

An  interdependent  world  requires  an  un- 
derstanding that  key  policy  questions  today 
Involve  mutuality  of  interest.  If  the  mone- 
tary and  trading  systems  are  not  governed 
by  sensitivity  to  mutual  needs,  they  can  be 
destroyed.  If  the  protection  of  human  rights 
and  the  promotion  of  human  needs  are  left 
as  orphans  in  the  diplomatic  arena,  the  sta- 
bility we  seek  in  increased  armaments  will 
eventually  be  threatened  by  rights  denied 
and  needs  uimiet  in  vast  sectors  of  the 
globe.  If  future  planning  about  conservation 
of  and  access  to  resources  is  relegated  to  a 
pure  struggle  of  power,  we  shall  simply 
guarantee  conflict  in  the  future. 

The  moral  challenge  of  interdependence 
concerns  shaping  the  relationships  and 
rules  of  practice  which  will  support  our 
common  need  for  security,  welfare  and 
safety.  The  challenge  tests  our  idea  of 
human  community,  our  policy  analysis  and 
our  political  will.  The  need  to  prevent  ne- 
dear  war  is  absolutely  crucial,  but  even  if 
this  is  achieved,  there  is  much  more  to  be 
done. 

IV.  THK  PASTORAL  CHAIXKMGE  AHD  RESPONSE 

A.  The  church:  A  community  of  conscience, 
prayer  and  penance 

Pope  John  Paul  II,  In  his  first  encyclical. 
recaUed  with  gratitude  the  teaching  of  Pius 
XII  on  the  church.  He  then  went  on  to  say: 

"Membership  in  that  body  has  for  its 
source  a  particuUr  call,  united  with  the 
saving  action  of  grace.  Therefore,  if  we  wish 
to  keep  in  mind  this  community  of  the 
people  of  God,  which  is  so  vast  and  so  ex- 
tremely differentiated,  we  must  see  first  and 
foremost  Christ  saying  in  a  way  to  each 
member  of  the  community:  'Follow  me.'  It  is 
the  community  of  the  disciples,  each  of 
whom  in  a  different  way— at  times  very  con- 


sciously and  consistently,  at  other  times  not 
very  consciously  and  very  consistently— is 
following  Christ.  This  shows  also  the  deeply 
'personal'  aspect  and  dimension  of  this  soci- 
ety." "• 

In  the  following  pages  we  should  like  to 
spell  out  some  of  the  implications  of  being  a 
community  of  Jesus'  disciples  in  a  time 
when  our  nation  is  so  heavily  armed  with 
nuclear  weapons  and  is  engaged  in  a  con- 
tinuing development  of  new  weapons  to- 
gether with  strategies  for  their  use. 

It  is  clear  today,  perhaps  more  than  in 
previous  generations,  that  convinced  Chris- 
tians are  a  minority  in  nearly  every  country 
of  the  world— including  nominally  Christian 
and  Catholic  nations.  In  our  own  country 
we  are  coming  to  a  fuller  awareness  that  a 
response  to  the  call  of  Jesus  is  both  person- 
al and  demanding.  As  t>elievers  we  c&n  iden- 
tify rather  easily  with  the  early  church  as  a 
company  of  witnesses  engaged  in  a  difficult 
mission.  To  be  dlsciplies  of  Jesus  requires 
that  we  continually  go  beyond  where  we 
now  are.  To  obey  the  call  of  Jesus  means 
separating  ourselves  from  all  attachments 
and  affiliation  that  could  prevent  us  from 
hearing  and  following  our  authentic  voca- 
tion. To  set  out  on  the  road  to  discipleship 
is  to  dispose  oneself  for  a  share  in  the  cross 
(cf.  Jn.  16:20).  To  be  a  Christian,  according 
to  the  New  Testament,  is  not  simply  to  be- 
lieve with  one's  mind,  but  also  to  become  a 
doer  of  the  word,  a  wayfarer  with  and  a  wit- 
ness to  Jesus.  This  means,  of  course,  that  we 
never  expect  complete  success  within  histo- 
ry and  that  we  must  regard  as  normal  even 
the  path  of  persecution  and  the  possibility 
of  martyrdom. 

We  readily  recognize  that  we  live  in  a 
world  that  is  becoming  increasingly  es- 
tranged from  Christian  values.  In  order  to 
remain  a  Christian,  one  must  take  a  resolute 
stand  against  many  commonly  accepted 
axioms  of  the  world.  To  become  true  disci- 
ples, we  must  undergo  a  demanding  course 
of  induction  into  the  adult  Christian  com- 
mtmlty.  We  must  continually  equip  our- 
selves to  profess  the  full  faith  of  the  church 
in  an  increasingly  secularized  society.  We 
must  develop  a  sense  of  solidarity,  cemented 
by  relationships  with  mature  and  exemplary 
Christians  who  represent  Christ  and  his 
way  of  life. 

All  of  these  comments  about  the  meaning 
of  being  a  disciple  or  a  follower  of  Jesus 
today  are  especially  relevant  to  the  quest 
for  genuine  peace  in  our  time. 

B.  Elements  of  a  pastoral  response 
We  recommend  and  endorse  for  the  faith- 
ful some  practical  programs  to  meet  the 
challenge  to  their  faith  in  this  area  of  grave 
concern. 
I.  Eklucational  Programs  and  Formation  of 
Conscience 

Since  war,  especially  the  threat  of  nuclear 
war.  is  one  of  the  central  problems  of  our 
day.  how  we  seek  to  solve  it  could  determine 
the  mode  and  even  the  possibility  of  life  on 
earth.  God  made  human  beings  stewards  of 
the  earth;  we  cannot  escape  this  responsibil- 
ity. Therefore  we  urge  every  diocese  and 
parish  to  Implement  balanced  and  objective 
educational  programs  to  help  people  at  all 
age  levels  to  understand  better  the  issues  of 
war  and  peace.  Development  and  implemen- 
tation of  such  programs  must  receive  a  high 
priority  during  the  next  several  years.  They 
must  teach  the  full  impact  of  our  Christian 
faith.  To  accomplish  this,  this  pastoral 
letter  in  its  entirety,  including  its  complex- 
ity, should  be  used  as  a  guide  and  a  frame- 


work for  such  programs,  as  they  lead  people 
to  make  moral  decisions  about  the  problems 
of  war  and  peace,  keeping  in  mind  that  the 
Implications  of  principles  in  this  pastoral 
letter  do  not  ca.Ty  the  same  moral  author- 
ity as  our  statements  of  universal  moral 
principles  and  formal  church  teacliing. 

In  developing  educational  programs  we 
must  keep  in  mind  that  questions  of  war 
and  peace  have  a  profoundly  moral  dimen- 
sion which  respsonsible  Christians  cannot 
ignore.  They  are  questions  of  life  and  death. 
True,  they  also  have  a  political  dimension 
because  they  are  embedded  in  public  policy. 
But  the  fact  that  they  are  also  political  is 
not  excuse  for  denying  the  church's  obliga- 
tion to  provide  its  members  with  the  help 
they  need  in  forming  their  consciences.  We 
must  leam  together  how  to  make  correct 
and  responsible  moral  judgments.  We  reject, 
therefore,  criticism  of  the  church's  concern 
with  these  issues  on  the  ground  that  it 
"Should  not  become  involved  in  politics." 
We  are  called  to  move  from  discussion  to 
witness  and  action. 

At  the  same  time  we  recognize  that  the 
church's  teaching  authority  does  not  carry 
the  same  force  when  it  deals  with  technical 
solutions  involving  particular  means  as  it 
does  when  it  speaks  of  principles  or  ends. 
People  may  agree  in  abhorring  an  injustice, 
for  instance,  yet  sincerely  disagree  as  to 
what  practical  approach  will  achieve  justice. 
Religious  groups  are  as  entitled  as  others  to 
their  opinion  in  such  cases,  but  they  should 
not  claim  that  their  opinions  are  the  only 
ones  that  people  of  good  will  may  hold. 

The  church's  educational  programs  mtist 
explain  clearly  those  principles  or  teachings 
about  which  there  is  little  question.  Those 
teachings,  which  seek  to  make  explicit  the 
gospel  call  to  peace  and  the  tradition  of  the 
church,  should  then  be  applied  to  concrete 
situations.  They  must  indicate  what  the  pos- 
sible legitimate  options  are  and  what  the 
consequences  of  those  options  may  be. 
While  this  approach  should  be  self-evident, 
it  needs  to  be  emphasized.  Some  people  who 
have  entered  the  public  debate  on  nuclear 
warfare,  at  all  points  on  the  spectrum  of 
opinion,  appear  not  to  understand  or  accept 
some  of  the  clear  teachings  of  the  church  as 
contained  in  papal  or  conciliar  documents. 
For  example,  some  would  place  almost  no 
limits  on  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  if  they 
are  needed  for  "self-defense."  Some  on  the 
other  side  of  the  debate  insist  on  conclu- 
sions which  may  be  legitimate  options  but 
cannot  be  made  obligatory  on  the  basis  of 
actual  church  teaching. 
2.  True  Peace  Calls  for  "Reverence  for  Life" 

All  of  the  values  we  are  promoting  in  this 
letter  rest  ultimately  in  the  disarmament  of 
the  human  heart  and  the  conversion  of  the 
human  spirit  to  God.  who  alone  can  give  au- 
thentic peace.  Indeed,  to  have  peace  in  our 
world  we  must  first  have  peace  within  our- 
selves. As  Pope  John  Paul  II  reminded  us  in 
his  1982  World  Day  of  Peace  message,  world 
peace  will  always  elude  us  until  peace  be- 
comes a  reality  for  each  of  us  personally.  "It 
springs  from  the  dynamism  of  free  wills 
guided  by  reason  toward  the  common  g(K>d 
that  is  to  be  attained  in  truth,  justice  and 
love.""'  Interior  peace  becomes  possible 
only  when  we  have  a  conversion  of  spirit 
We  cannot  have  peace  with  hate  in  our 
hearts. 

No  society  can  live  in  peace  with  itself  or 
with  the  world  without  a  full  awareness  of 
the  worth  and  dignity  of  every  human 
person  and  of  the  sacredness  of  all  human 
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life  ( Jas.  4:  1-2).  When  we  accept  violence  In 
any  form  as  conunonplace,  our  sensitivities 
become  dulled.  When  we  accept  violence, 
war  itself  can  be  taken  for  granted.  Violence 
has  many  faces:  oppression  of  the  poor,  dep- 
rivation of  basic  human  rights,  economic  ex- 
ploitation, sexual  exploitation  and  pornog- 
raphy, neglect  or  abuse  of  the  aged  and  the 
helpless  and  innumerable  other  acts  of  in- 
humanity. Abortion  in  particular  blunts  a 
sense  of  the  sacredness  of  human  life.  In  a 
society  where  the  innocent  unborn  are 
killed  wantonly,  how  can  we  expect  people 
to  feel  righteous  revulsion  at  the  act  or 
threat  of  killing  non-combatants  in  war? 

We  are  well  aware  of  the  differences  in- 
volved in  the  taking  of  hiunan  life  in  war- 
fare and  the  taking  of  human  life  through 
abortion.  As  we  have  discussed  ttiroughout 
this  document,  even  justifiable  defense 
against  aggression  may  result  in  the  indirect 
or  unintended  loss  of  innocent  human  lives. 
This  is  tragic,  but  may  conceivably  be  pro- 
portionate to  the  values  defended.  Nothing, 
however,  can  justify  direct  attack  on  inno- 
cent human  life  in  or  out  of  warfare.  Abor- 
tion is  precisely  such  an  attack. 

We  know  that  millions  of  men  and  women 
of  good  will,  of  all  religious  persuasions,  join 
us  in  our  commitment  to  try  to  reduce  the 
horrors  of  war  and  particularly  to  assure 
that  nuclear  weapons  will  never  again  be 
used  by  any  nation,  anywhere,  for  any 
reason.  Millions  join  us  in  our  no  to  nuclear 
war  in  the  certainty  that  nuclear  war  would 
inevitably  result  in  the  killing  of  millions  of 
innocent  human  beings,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly. Tet  many  part  ways  with  us  in  our  ef- 
forts to  reduce  the  horror  of  abortion  and 
our  no  to  war  on  Innocent  human  life  in  the 
womb,  killed  not  indirectly,  but  directly. 

We  must  ask  how  long  a  nation  willing  to 
extend  a  constitutional  guarantee  to  the 
"right"  to  kill  defenseless  human  beings  by 
abortion  is  likely  to  refrain  from  ^opting 
strategic  warfare  policies  deliberately  de- 
signed to  kill  millions  of  defenseless  human 
beings  if  adopting  them  should  come  to 
seem  "expedient."  Since  1973,  approximate- 
ly 15  million  abortions  have  been  performed 
in  the  United  States,  symptoms  of  a  kind  of 
disease  of  the  human  spirit.  And  we  now 
find  ourselves  seriously  discussing  the  pros 
and  cons  of  such  questions  as  infanticide, 
euthanasia  and  the  involvement  of  physi- 
cians in  carrying  out  the  death  penalty. 
Those  who  would  celebrate  such  a  national 
disaster  can  only  have  blinded  themselves  to 
its  reality. 

Pope  Paul  VI  was  resolutely  clear:  If  you 
wish  peace,  defend  life.'"  We  plead  with  all 
who  would  work  to  end  the  scourge  of  war 
to  begin, by  defending  life  at  its  most  de- 
fenseless, the  life  of  the  unborn. 

3.  Prayer 

A  conversion  of  our  hearts  and  minds  will 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  enter  into  a  closer 
commimion  with  our  Lord.  We  nourish  that 
communion  by  personal  and  communal 
prayer,  for  it  is  in  prayer  that  we  encounter 
Jesus,  who  is  our  peace  and  learn  from  him 
the  way  to  peace. 

In  prayer  we  are  renewed  in  faith  and  con- 
firmed in  our  hope  in  God's  promise. 

The  Lord's  promise  is  that  he  is  in  our 
midst  when  we  gather  in  prayer.  Strength- 
ened by  this  conviction,  we  beseech  the 
risen  Christ  to  fill  the  world  with  his  peace. 
We  call  upon  Mary,  the  first  disciple  and 
the  Queen  of  Peace,  to  intercede  for  us  and 
for  the  people  of  our  time  that  we  may  walk 
in  the  way  of  peace.  In  this  context,  we  en- 
courage devotion  to  Our  Lady  of  Peace. 


As  believers,  we  understand  peace  as  a  gift 
of  God.  This  belief  prompts  us  to  pray  con- 
stantly, personally  and  communally,  par- 
ticularly through  the  reading  of  scripture 
and  devotion  to  the  rosary,  especially  in  the 
family.  Through  these  means  and  others  we 
seek  the  wisdom  to  begin  the  search  for 
peace  and  the  courage  to  sustain  us  as  in- 
struments of  Christ's  peace  in  the  world. 

The  practice  of  contemplative  prayer  is  es- 
pecially valuable  for  advancing  harmony 
and  peace  in  the  world.  For  this  prayer 
rises,  by  divine  grace,  where  there  is  total 
disarmament  of  the  heart,  and  unfolds  in  an 
experience  of  love  which  is  the  moving  force 
of  peace.  Contemplation  fosters  a  vision  of 
the  human  family  as  united  and  interde- 
pendent in  the  mystery  of  God's  love  for  all 
people.  This  silent  interior  prayer  bridges 
temporarily  the  "already"  and  'not  yet," 
this  world  and  God's  Idngdom  of  peace. 

The  Mass  in  particular  is  a  unique  means 
of  seeking  God's  help  to  create  the  condi- 
tions essential  for  true  peace  in  ourselves 
and  in  the  world.  In  the  eucharist  we  en- 
counter the  risen  Lord,  who  gave  us  his 
peace.  He  shares  with  us  the  grace  of  the  re- 
demption, which  helps  us  to  preserve  and 
nourish  this  precious  gift.  Nowhere  is  the 
church's  urgent  plea  for  peace  more  evident 
in  the  liturgy  than  in  the  Communion  Rite. 
After  beginning  this  rite  of  the  Mass  with 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  praying  for  reconciliation 
now  and  in  the  kingdom  to  come,  the  com- 
munity asks  God  to  "grant  us  peace  in  our 
day,"  not  just  at  some  time  in  the  distant 
future.  Even  before  we  are  exhorted  "to 
offer  each  other  the  sign  of  peace,"  the 
priest  continues  the  church's  prayer  for 
peace,  recalling  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ's  own 
legacy  of  peace: 

"Lord  Jesus  Christ,  you  said  to  your  apos- 
tles: I  leave  you  peace,  my  peace  I  give  you. 
Look  not  on  our  sins,  but  on  the  faith  of 
your  church,  and  grant  us  the  peace  and 
unity  of  your  kingdom." 

Therefore  we  encourage  every  Catholic  to 
make  the  sign  of  |}eace  at  Mass  an  authentic 
sign  of  our  reconciliation  with  God  and  with 
one  another.  This  sign  of  peace  is  also  a  vi- 
sable  expression  of  our  commitment  to  work 
for  peace  as  a  Christian  community.  We  ap- 
proach the  table  of  the  Lord  only  after 
having  dedicated  ourselves  as  a  Christian 
community  to  peace  and  reconciliation.  As 
an  added  sign  of  commitment,  we  suggest 
that  there  always  be  a  petition  for  peace  in 
the  general  intercessions  at  every  eucharis- 
tic  celebration. 

We  implore  other  Christians  and  everyone 
of  good  will  to  join  us  in  this  continuing 
prayer  for  peace,  as  we  beseech  God  for 
peace  within  ourselves,  in  our  families  and 
community,  in  our  nation  and  in  the  world. 
4.  Penance 

Prayer  by  itself  is  incomplete  without  pen- 
ance. Penance  directs  us  toward  our  goal  of 
putting  on  the  attitudes  of  Jesus  himself. 
Because  we  are  all  capable  of  violence,  we 
are  never  totally  conformed  to  Christ  and 
are  always  in  need  of  conversion.  The  20th 
century  alone  provides  adequate  evidence  of 
our  violence  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
Thus,  there  is  continual  need  for  acts  of 
penance  and  conversion.  The  worship  of  the 
church,  particularly  through  the  sacrement 
of  reconciliation  and  communal  penance 
services,  offers  us  multiple  ways  to  make 
reparation  for  the  violence  in  our  own  lives 
and  in  our  world. 

As  a  tangible  sign  of  our  need  and  desire 
to  do  penance  we,  for  the  cause  of  peace, 
commit  ourselves  to  fast  and  abstinence  on 
each  Friday  of  the  year.  We  call  upon  our 


people  volimtarily  to  do  penance  on  Friday 
by  eating  less  food  and  by  abstaining  from 
meat.  This  return  to  a  traditional  practice 
of  penance,  once  well  observed  in  the  U.S. 
church,  should  be  accompanied  by  works  of 
charity  and  service  toward  our  neighbors. 
Every  Friday  should  be  a  day  significantly 
devoted  to  prayer,  penance  and  almsgiving 
for  peace. 

It  is  to  such  forms  of  penance  and  conver- 
sion that  the  scriptures  summon  us.  In  the 
words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah: 

"Is  not  the  sort  of  fast  that  pleases  me,  to 
break  unjust  fetters  and  undo  the  thongs  of 
the  yoke,  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free  and 
break  every  yoke,  to  share  your  bread  with 
the  hungry,  and  shelter  the  homeless  poor, 
to  clothe  the  person  you  see  to  be  naked 
and  not  turn  from  your  own  kin?  Then  will 
your  light  shine  like  the  dawn  and  your 
wound  be  quickly  healed  over.  If  you  do 
away  with  the  yoke,  the  clenched  fist,  the 
wicked  word,  if  you  give  your  bread  to  the 
hungry  and  relief  to  the  oppressed,  your 
light  will  rise  in  the  darkness,  and  your 
shadows  become  like  noon"  (Is.  58:  6-8:  10). 

The  present  nuclear  arms  race  has  dis- 
tracted us  from  the  words  of  the  prophets, 
has  turned  us  from  peacemaking  and  has  fo- 
cused our  attention  on  a  nuclear  buildup 
leading  to  annihilation.  We  are  called  to 
turn  back  from  this  evil  of  total  destruction 
and  turn  instead  in  prayer  and  penance 
toward  God,  toward  our  neighbor  and 
toward  the  building  of  a  peaceful  world: 

"I  set  before  you  life  or  death,  a  blessing 
or  a  curse.  Choose  life  then,  so  that  you  and 
your  descendants  may  live  in  the  love  of 
Yahweh  your  God,  obeying  his  voice,  cling- 
ing to  him;  for  in  this  your  life  consists,  and 
on  this  deptends  your  long  stay  in  the  land 
which  Yahweh  swore  to  your  fathers  Abra- 
ham, Isaac  and  Jacob,  he  would  give  them" 
(Dt.  11:26). 

C.  Challenge  and  Hope 

The  arms  race  presents  questions  of  con- 
science we  may  not  evade.  As  American 
Catholics  we  are  called  to  express  our  loyal- 
ty to  the  deepest  values  we  cherish:  peace, 
justice  and  security  for  the  entire  human 
family.  National  goals  and  policies  must  be 
measured  against  that  standard. 

We  speak  here  in  a  specific  way  to  the 
Catholic  community.  After  the  passage  of 
nearly  four  decades  and  a  concomitant 
growth  in  our  understanding  of  the  ever 
growing  horror  of  nuclear  war,  we  must 
shape  the  climate  of  opinion  which  will 
make  it  possible  for  our  country  to  express 
profound  sorrow  over  the  atotnic  bombing 
in  1945.  Without  that  sorrow,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  finding  a  way  to  repudiate 
future  us*  of  nuclear  weapons  or  of  conven- 
tional weapons  in  such  military  actions  as 
would  not  fulfill  just-war  criteria. 
To  Priests,  Deacons,  Religious  and  Pastoral 
Ministers 

We  recognize  the  unique  role  in  the 
church  which  belongs  to  priests  and  deacons 
by  reason  of  the  sacrament  of  holy  orders 
and  their  unique  responsibility  in  the  com- 
munity of  believers.  We  also  recognize  the 
valued  and  indispensable  role  of  men  and 
women  religious.  To  all  of  them  and  to  all 
other  pastoral  ministers  we  stress  that  the 
cultivation  of  the  gospel  vision  of  peace  as  a 
way  of  life  for  believers  and  as  a  leaven  in 
society  should  lie  a  major  objective.  As  bish- 
ops we  are  aware  each  day  of  our  depend- 
ence upon  your  efforts.  We  are  aware  too 
that  this  letter  and  the  new  obligations  it 
could  present  to  the  faithful  may  create  dif- 
ficulties for  you  in  dealing  with  those  you 


aerve.  We  have  confidence  in  your  capacity 
and  ability  to  convert  these  difficulties  into 
an  opportunity  to  give  a  fuller  witness  to 
our  Lord  and  his  message.  This  letter  will  be 
known  by  the  faithful  only  as  well  as  you 
know  it.  preach  and  teach  it,  and  use  It  cre- 
atively. 

To  Educators 
We  have  outlined  in  this  letter  Catholic 
teaching  on  war  and  peace,  but  this  frame- 
work will  become  a  living  message  only 
through  your  work  in  the  Catholic  commu- 
nity. To  teach  the  ways  of  peace  is  not  "to 
weaken  the  nations's  will."  but  to  be  con- 
cerned for  the  nations's  soul.  We  address 
theologiuis  in  a  particular  way  because  we 
know  that  we  have  only  begun  the  journey 
toward  a  theology  of  peace;  without  your 
specific  contributions  this  desperately 
needed  dimension  of  our  faith  will  not  be  re- 
alized. Through  your  help  we  may  provide 
new  visions  and  wisdom  for  church  and 
state 

We  are  confident  that  all  models  of 
Catholic  education,  which  have  served  the 
church  in  our  coimtry  so  well  in  so  many 
ways,  will  creatively  rise  to  the  challenge  of 
peace. 

To  Parents 
Your  role.  In  our  eyes,  is  unsurpassed  by 
any  other:  the  foundation  of  society  is  the 
family.  We  are  conscious  of  the  continuing 
sacrifices  you  make  in  the  efforts  to  nurture 
the  full  human  and  spiritual  growth  of  your 
children.  Children  hear  the  gospel  message 
first  from  your  lips.  Parents  who  conscious- 
ly discuss  issues  of  justice  in  the  home  and 
who  strive  to  help  children  solve  conflicts 
through  non-violent  methods  enable  their 
children  to  grow  up  as  peacemakers.  We 
pledge  our  continuing  pastoral  support  in 
the  common  objective  we  share  of  building 
a  peaceful  world  for  the  future  of  children 
everywhere. 

To  Youth 
Pope  John  Paul  II  singles  you  out  In  every 
country  where  he  visits  as  the  hope  of  the 
future:  we  agree  with  him.  We  call  you  to 
choose  your  future  work  and  professions 
carefully.  How  you  spend  the  rest  of  your 
lives  will  determine  in  large  part  whether 
there  will  any  longer  be  a  world  as  we  know 
It.  We  ask  you  to  study  carefully  the  teach- 
ings of  the  church  and  the  demands  of  the 
Gospel  about  war  and  peace.  We  encourage 
you  to  seek  careful  guidance  as  you  reach 
conscientious  decisions  about  your  civic  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  age  of  nuclear  military 
forces. 

We  speak  to  you,  however,  as  people  of 
faith.  We  share  with  you  our  deepest  convic- 
tion that  in  the  midst  of  the  dangers  and 
complexities  of  our  time  God  is  with  us 
working  through  us  and  sustaining  us  all  in 
our  effort  of  building  a  world  of  peace  with 
Justice  for  each  person. 

To  Men  and  Women  in  Military  Service 
Millions  of  you  are  Catholics  serving  in 
the  armed  forces.  We  recognize  that  you 
carry  special  responsibilities  for  the  issues 
we  have  considered  in  this  letter.  Our  per- 
spective on  your  profession  is  that  of  Vati- 
can 11:  "All  those  who  enter  the  mUitary 
service  in  loyalty  to  their  country  should 
look  upon  themselves  as  the  custodians  of 
the  security  and  freedom  of  their  fellow 
countrymen;  and  where  they  carry  out  their 
duty  properly,  they  are  contributing  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace."  "* 

It  is  surely  not  our  intention  in  writing 
this  letter  to  create  problems  for  Catholics 
in  the  armed  forces.  Every  profession,  how- 


ever, has  its  specific  moral  questions  and  it 
is  clear  that  the  teaching  on  war  and  peace 
developed  In  this  letter  poses  a  special  chal- 
lenge and  opportunity  to  those  in  the  mili- 
tary profession.  Our  pastoral  contact  with 
Cathohcs  in  mUitary  service,  either  through 
our  direct  experience  or  through  our 
priests,  impresses  us  with  the  demanding 
moral  standards  we  already  see  observed 
and  the  commitment  to  Catholic  faith  we 
find.  We  are  convinced  that  the  ctiallenges 
of  this  letter  will  be  faced  conscientiously. 
The  purpose  of  defense  policy  is  to  defend 
the  peace;  military  professionals  should  un- 
derstand their  vocation  this  way.  We  believe 
they  do,  and  we  support  this  view. 

We  remind  all  in  authority  and  in  the 
chain  of  conunand  that  their  training  and 
field  manuals  have  long  prohibited,  and  still 
do  prohibit,  cerUin  actions  in  the  conduct 
of  war,  especially  those  actions  which  Inflict 
harm  on  irmocent  civilians.  The  question  is 
not  whether  certain  measures  are  unlawful 
or  forbidden  in  warfare,  but  which  meas- 
ures: To  refuse  to  take  such  actions  is  not 
an  act  of  cowardice  or  treason  but  one  of 
courage  and  patriotism. 

We  address  particularly  those  involved  in 
the  exercise  of  authority  over  others.  We 
are  aware  of  your  responsibilities  and  im- 
pressed by  the  standard  of  personal  and 
profesional  duty  you  uphold.  We  feel,  there- 
fore, that  we  can  urge  you  to  do  everything 
you  can  to  assure  that  every  peaceful  alter- 
native is  exhausted  before  war  is  even  re- 
motely considered.  In  developing  battle 
plans  and  weapons  systems,  we  urge  you  to 
try  to  ensure  that  these  are  designed  to 
reduce  violence,  destruction,  suffering  and 
death  to  a  minimum,  keeping  in  mind  espe- 
cially non-combatants  and  other  innocent 
persons. 

Those  who  train  Individuals  for  military 
duties  must  remember  that  the  citizen  does 
not  lose  his  or  her  basic  human  rights  by 
entrance  into  military  service.  No  one,  for 
whatever  reason,  can  justly  treat  a  military 
person  with  less  dignity  and  respect  than 
that  demanded  for  and  deserved  by  every 
human  person.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  of  war  involves  defending  a  free 
society  without  destroying  the  values  that 
give  it  meaning  and  validity.  E>ehumaniza- 
tion  of  a  nation's  military  personnel  by  dull- 
ing their  sensibilities  and  generating  hatred 
toward  adversaries  in  an  effort  to  increase 
their  fighting  effectiveness  robs  them  of 
basic  human  rights  and  freedoms,  degrading 
them  as  persons. 

Attention  must  be  given  to  the  effects  on 
military  personnel  themselves  of  the  use  of 
even  legitimate  means  of  conducting  war. 
While  attacliing  legitimate  targets  and 
wounding  or  killing  opposed  combat  forces 
may  be  morally  justified,  what  happens  to 
military  persons  required  to  carry  out  these 
actions?  Are  they  treated  merely  as  instru- 
ments of  war,  insensitive  as  the  weapons 
they  use?  With  what  moral  or  emotional  ex- 
periences do  they  return  from  war  and  at- 
tempt to  resume  normal  civilian  lives?  How 
does  their  experience  affect  society?  How 
are  they  treated  by  society? 

It  is  not  only  basic  human  rights  of  adver- 
saries that  must  be  respected,  but  those  of 
our  own  forces  as  well.  We  re-emphasize, 
therefore,  the  obligation  of  responsible,  au- 
thorities to  ensure  appropriate  training  and 
education  of  combat  forces  and  to  provide 
appropriate  support  for  those  who  have  ex- 
perienced combat.  It  is  unconscionable  to 
deprive  those  veterans  of  combat  whose 
lives  have  been  severely  disrupted  or  trau- 
matized  by   their   combat   experiences   of 


proper  psychological  and  other  appropriate 
treatment  and  support. 

Finally,  we  are  grateful  for  the  sacrifice  so 
many  in  military  service  must  make  today 
and  for  the  service  offered  in  the  past  by 
veterans.  We  urge  that  those  sacrifices  be 
mitigated  so  far  as  possible  by  the  provision 
of  appropriate  living  and  working  conditions 
and  adequate  financial  recompense.  Military  . 
persons  and  their  families  must  be  provided 
continuing  opportunity  for  full  spiritual 
growth,  the  exercise  of  their  religious  faith 
and  a  dignified  mode  of  life. 

We  especially  commend  and  encourage 
our  priests  in  military  service.  In  addition  to 
the  message  already  addressed  to  all  priests 
and  religious,  we  stress  the  special  obliga- 
tions and  opportunities  you  face  in  direct 
pastoral  service  to  the  men  and  women  of 
the  armed  forces.  To  complement  a  teach- 
ing document  of  this  scope,  we  shall  need 
the  sensitive   and  wise   pastoral   guidance 
only  you  can  provide.  We  promise  our  sup- 
port in  facing  this  challenge. 
To  Men  and  Women  in  Defense  Industries 
You  also  face  specific  questions  because 
the  defense  industry  is  directly  involved  in 
the   development   and    production   of   the 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  which  have 
concerned  us  in  this  letter.  We  do  not  pre- 
sume or  pretend  that  clear  answers  exist  to 
many  of  the  personal,  professional  and  fi- 
nancial choices  facing  you  in  your  varying 
responsibilities.  In  this  letter  we  have  ruled 
out  certain  uses  of  nuclear  weapons,  while  . 
also  expressing  conditional  moral   accept- 
ance for  deterrence.  All  Catholics,  at  every 
level  of  defense  industries,  can  and  should 
use  the  moral  principles  of  this  letter  to 
form  their  consciences.  We  realize  that  dif- 
ferent judgments  of  conscience  will  face  dif- 
ferent people,  and  we  recognize  the  possibil- 
ity  of   diverse   concrete   judgments   being 
made  in  this  complex  area.  We  seek  as 
moral  teachers  and  pastors  to  be  available 
to  all  who  confront  these  questions  of  per- 
sonal and  vocational  choice.  Those  who  in 
conscience    decide    that    they    should    no 
longer  be  associated  with  defense  activities 
should  find  support  in  the  Catholic  commu- 
nity. Those  who  remain  in  these  industries 
or  earn  a  profit  from  the  weapons  industry 
should  find  in  the  church  guidance  and  sup- 
port for  the  ongoing  evaluation  of  their  ' 
work. 

To  Men  and  Women  of  Science 
At  Hiroshima  Pope  John  Paul  said: 
"Criticism  of  science  and  technology  ia 
sometimes  so  severe  that  it  comes  close  to 
condemning  science  itself.  On  the  contrary, 
science  and  technology  are  a  wonderful 
product  of  a  God-given  human  creativity, 
since  tjiey  have  provided  us  with  wonderful 
possibilities  and  we  all  gratefully  benefit 
from  them.  But  we  know  that  this  potential 
is  not  a  neutral  one:  It  can  be  used  either 
for  man's  progress  or  for  his  degrada- 
tion."'" 

We  appreciate  the  efforts  of  scientists, 
some  of  whom  first  unlocked  the  secret  of 
atomic  power  and  others  of  whom  have  de- 
veloped it  in  diverse  ways,  to  turn  the  enor- 
mous power  of  science  to  the  cause  of  peace. 
Modem  history  is  not  lacking  scientists 
who  have  looked  back  with  deep  remorse  on 
the  development  of  weapons  to  which  they 
contributed,  sometimes  with  the  highest 
motivation,  even  believing  that  they  were 
creating  weapons  that  would  render  all 
other  weapons  obsolete  and  convince  the 
world  of  the  unthinkableness  of  war.  Such 
efforts  have  ever  proved  Ulusory.  Surely 
equivalent  dedication  of  scientific  minds  to 
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reverse  current  trends  and  to  pursue  con- 
cepts as  bold  and  adventuresome  in  favor  of 
peace  as  those  which  in  the  past  have  mag- 
nified the  risks  of  war  could  result  in  dra- 
matic benefits  for  all  of  humanity.  We  par- 
ticularly note  in  this  regard  the  extensive 
efforts  of  public  education  undertaken  by 
physicians  and  scientists  on  the  medical 
consequences  of  nuclear  war. 

We  do  not.  however,  wish  to  limit  our  re- 
marks to  the  physical  sciences  alone.  Nor  do 
we  limit  our  remarks  to  physical  scientists. 
In  his  address  at  the  United  Nations  Univer- 
sity in  Hiroshima.  Pope  John  Paul  II 
warned  about  misuse  of  "the  social  sciences 
and  the  human  behavioral  sciences  when 
they  are  utilized  to  manipulate  people,  to 
crush  their  mind,  souls,  dignity  and  free- 
dom." '«'  The  positive  role  of  social  science 
in  overcoming  the  dangers  of  he  nuclear  age 
is  evident  in  this  letter.  We  have  been  de- 
pendent upon  the  researeh  and  analysis  of 
social  scientists  in  our  effort  to  apply  the 
moral  priniciples  of  the  Catholic  tradition 
to  the  concrete  problems  of  our  day.  We  en- 
courage social  scientists  to  continue  this 
work  of  relating  moral  wisdom  and  political 
reality.  We  are  in  continuing  need  of  your 
insights. 

To  Men  and  Women  of  the  Media 

We  have  directly  felt  our  dependence 
upon  you  in  writing  this  letter;  all  the  prob- 
lems we  have  confronted  have  been  ana- 
lyzed daily  in  the  media.  As  we  have  grap- 
pled with  these  issues,  we  have  experienced 
some  of  the  responsbility  you  bear  for  inter- 
preting them.  On  the  quality  of  your  efforts 
depends  in  great  measure  the  opportunity 
the  general  public  will  have  for  understand- 
ing this  letter. 

To  Public  Officials 

Vatican  II  spoke  forcefully  of  "the  diffi- 
cult yet  noble  art  of  politics."  '"  No  public 
issue  is  more  difficult  than  avoiding  war;  no 
public  task  more  noble  than  building  a 
secure  t>eace.  Public  officials  in  a  democracy 
must  both  lead  and  listen;  they  are  ulti- 
mately dependent  upon  a  popular  consensus 
to  sustain  (lolicy.  We  urge  you  to  lead  with 
courage  and  to  listen  to  the  public  debate 
with  sensitivity. 

Leadership  in  a  nuclear  world  means  ex- 
amining with  great  care  and  objectivity 
every  potential  initiative  toward  world 
peace,  regardless  of  how  unpromising  it 
might  at  first  appear.  One  specific  initiative 
which  might  be  taken  now  would  be  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  task  force  including  the 
public  sector,  industry,  labor,  economists 
and  scientists  with  the  mandate  to  consider 
the  problems  and  challenges  posed  by  nucle- 
ar disarmament  to  our  economic  well-being 
and  industrial  output.  Listening  includes 
being  particularly  attentive  to  the  con- 
sciences of  those  who  sincerely  believe  that 
they  may  not  morally  support  warfare  in 
general,  a  given  war  or  the  exercise  of  a  par- 
ticular role  within  the  armed  forces.  Public 
officials  might  well  serve  all  of  our  fellow 
citizens  by  proposing  and  supporting  legisla- 
tion designed  to  give  maximum  protection 
to  this  precious  freedom,  true  freedom  of 
conscience. 

In  response  to  public  officials  who  both 
lead  and  listen,  we  urge  citizens  to  respect 
the  vocation  of  public  service.  It  is  a  role 
easily  maligned,  but  not  easily  fulfilled.  Nei- 
ther justice  nor  peace  can  be  achieved  with 
stability  in  the  absence  of  courageous  and 
creative  public  servants. 

To  Catholics  as  Citizens 

All  papal  teaching  on  peace  has  stressed 
the  crucial  role  of  public  opinion.   Pope 


John  Paul  II  specified  the  tasks  before  us: 
"There  is  no  justification  for  not  raising  the 
question  of  the  responsibility  of  each  nation 
and  each  individual  in  the  face  of  possible 
wars  and  of  the  nuclear  threat." '"  In  a  de- 
mocracy the  responsibility  of  the  nation  and 
that  of  its  citizens  coincide.  Nuclear  weap- 
ons pose  especially  acute  questions  of  con- 
science for  American  Catholics.  As  citizens 
we  wish  to  affirm  our  loyalty  to  our  country 
and  its  ideals,  yet  we  are  also  citizens  of  the 
world  who  must  be  faithful  to  the  universal 
principles  proclaimed  by  the  church.  While 
some  other  countries  also  possess  nuclear 
weapons,  we  may  not  forget  that  the  United 
States  was  the  first  to  build  and  to  use 
them.  Like  the  Soviet  Union,  this  country 
now  possesses  so  many  weapons  as  to  imper- 
il the  continuation  of  civilization.  Americans 
share  responsibility  for  the  current  situa- 
tion and  cannot  evade  responsibility  for 
trying  to  resolve  it. 

The  virtue  of  patriotism  means  that  as 
citizens  we  respect  and  honor  our  country, 
but  our  very  love  and  loyalty  make  us  exam- 
ine carefully  and  regularly  its  role  in  world 
affairs,  asking  that  it  live  up  to  its  full  po- 
tential as  an  agent  of  peace  with  justice  for 
all  people. 

"Citizens  must  cultivate  a  generous  and 
loyal  spirit  of  patriotism,  but  without  being 
narrow-minded.  This  means  that  they  will 
always  direct  their  attention  to  the  good  of 
the  whole  human  family,  united  by  the  dif- 
ferent ties  which  bind  together  races, 
people  and  nations."  "* 

In  a  pluralistic  democracy  like  the  United 
States,  the  church  has  a  unique  opportuni- 
ty, precisely  because  of  the  strong  constitu- 
tional protection  of  both  religious  freedom 
and  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  to 
help  call  attention  to  the  moral  dimensions 
of  public  issues.  In  a  previous  pastoral 
letter,  "Human  Life  in  Our  Day."  we  said: 

"In  our  democratic  system,  the  fundamen- 
tal right  of  political  dissent  cannot  be 
denied  nor  is  rational  debate  on  public 
policy  decisions  of  government  in  the  light 
of  moral  and  political  principles  to  be  dis- 
couraged. It  is  the  duty  of  the  governed  to 
analyze  responsibility  the  concrete  issues  of 
public  policy."  "* 

In  fulfilling  this  role  the  church  helps  to 
create  a  community  of  conscience  in  the 
wider  civil  community.  It  does  this  in  the 
first  instance  by  teaching  clearly  within  the 
church  the  moral  principles  which  bind  and 
shape  the  Catholic  conscience.  The  church 
also  fulfills  a  teaching  role,  however,  in 
striving  to  share  the  moral  wisdom  of  the 
Catholic  tradition  with  the  larger  society. 

In  the  wider  public  discussion  we  look  for- 
ward in  a  special  way  to  cooperating  with  all 
other  Christians  with  whom  we  share 
common  traditions.  We  also  treasure  cooper- 
ative efforts  with  Jewish  and  Islamic  com- 
munities, which  possess  a  long  and  abiding 
concern  for  peace  as  a  religious  and  human 
value.  Finally,  we  reaffirm  our  desire  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  common  public  effort  with  all 
men  and  women  of  good  will  who  seek  to  re- 
verse the  arms  race  and  secure  the  peace  of 
the  world. 

CORCLOSION 

As  we  close  this  lengthy  letter,  we  try  to 
answer  two  key  questions  as  directly  as  we 
can. 

Why  do  we  address  these  matters  fraught 
with  such  complexity,  controversy  and  pas- 
sion? We  speak  as  pastors,  not  politicians. 
We  are  teachers,  not  technicians.  We  cannot 
avoid  our  responsibility  to  lift  up  the  moral 
dimensions  of  the  choices  before  our  world 
and  nation.  The  nuclear  age  is  an  era  of 


moral  as  well  as  physicial  danger.  We  are 
the  first  generation  since  Genesis  with  the 
power  to  virtually  destroy  God's  creation. 
We  cannot  remain  silent  in  the  face  of  such 
danger.  Why  do  we  address  these  Issues?  We 
are  simply  trying  to  live  up  to  the  call  of 
Jesus  to  be  peacemakers  in  our  own  time 
and  situation. 

What  are  we  saying?  Fundamentally,  we 
are  saying  that  the  decisions  about  nuclear 
weapons  are  among  the  most  pressing  moral 
questions  of  our  age.  While  these  decisions 
have  obvious  military  and  political  aspects, 
they  involve  fundamental  moral  choices.  In 
simple  terms,  we  are  saying  that  good  ends 
(defending  one's  country,  protecting  free- 
dom, etc.)  cannot  justify  immoral  means 
(the  use  of  weapons  which  lull  indiscrimi- 
nately and  threaten  whole  societies).  We 
fear  that  our  world  and  nation  are  headed 
in  the  wrong  direction.  More  weapons  with 
greater  destructive  potential  are  produced 
every  day.  More  and  more  nations  are  seek- 
ing to  become  nuclear  powers.  In  our  quest 
for  more  and  more  security  we  fear  we  are 
actually  becoming  less  and  less  secure. 

In  the  words  of  our  Holy  Father,  we  need 
a  "moral  about-face."  The  whole  world  must 
summon  the  moral  courage  and  technical 
means  to  say  no  to  nuclear  conflict;  no  to 
weapons  of  mass  destruction;  no  to  an  arms 
race  which  robs  the  poor  and  the  vulnera- 
ble; and  no  to  the  moral  danger  of  a  nuclear 
age  which  places  before  humankind  inde- 
fensible choices  of  constant  terror  or  sur- 
render. Peacemaking  is  not  an  optional  com- 
mitment. It  is  a  requirement  of  our  faith. 
We  are  called  to  be  peacemakers,  not  by 
some  movement  of  the  moment,  but  by  our 
Lord  Jesus.  The  content  and  context  of  our 
peacemaking  is  set  not  by  some  political 
agenda  or  ideological  program,  but  by  the 
teaching  of  his  church. 

Thus  far  in  this  pastoral  letter  we  have 
made  suggestions  we  hope  will  be  helpful  in 
the  present  world  crisis.  Looking  ahead  to 
the  long  and  productive  future  of  humanity 
for  which  we  all  hope,  we  feel  that  a  more 
all-inclusive  and  final  solution  is  needed.  We 
speak  here  of  the  truly  effective  interna- 
tional authority  for  which  Pope  John 
XXIII  ardently  longed  in  "Peace  on 
Earth"  '*•  and  of  which  Pope  Paul  VI  spoke 
to  the  United  Nations  on  his  visit  there  in 
1965.'*'  The  hope  for  such  a  structure  is  not 
unrealistic,  because  the  point  has  been 
reached  where  public  opinion  sees  clearly 
that,  with  the  massive  weaponry  of  the 
present,  war  is  not  longer  viable.  There  is  a 
substitute  for  war.  There  is  negotiation 
under  the  supervision  of  a  global  body  real- 
istically fashioned  to  do  its  job.  It  must  be 
given  the  equipment  to  keep  constant  sur- 
veillance on  the  entire  earth.  Present  tech- 
nology makes  this  possible.  It  must  have  the 
authority,  freely  conferred  upon  it  by  all 
the  nations,  to  investigate  what  seems  to  be 
preparations  for  war  by  any  one  of  them.  It 
must  be  empowered  by  all  the  nations  to  en- 
force its  commands  on  every  nation.  It  must 
be  so  constituted  as  to  pose  no  threat  to  any 
nation's  sovereignty.  Obviously  the  creation 
of  such  a  sophisticated  instrumentality  is  a 
gigantic  task,  but  is  it  hoping  for  too  much 
to  believe  that  the  genius  of  humanity, 
aided  by  the  grace  and  guidance  of  God,  is 
able  to  accomplish  it?  To  create  it  may  take 
decades  of  unrelenting  daily  toil  by  the 
world's  best  minds  and  most  devoted  hearts, 
but  is  shall  never  come  inlo  existence  unless 
we  make  a  beginning  now. 

As  we  come  to  the  end  of  our  pastoral 
letter  we  boldly  propose  the  beginning  of 
this  work.  The  evil  of  the  proliferation  of 


nuclear  arms  becomes  more  evident  every 
day  to  all  people.  No  one  is  exempt  from 
their  danger.  If  ridding  the  world  of  the 
weapons  of  war  could  be  done  easily,  the 
whole  human  race  would  do  it  gladly  tomor- 
row. Shall  we  shrink  from  the  task  because 
it  Is  hard? 

We  turn  to  our  own  government  and  we 
beg  It  to  propose  to  the  United  Nations  that 
it  begin  this  work  immediately;  that  it 
create  an  international  task  force  for  peace; 
that  this  task  force,  with  membership  open 
to  every  nation,  meet  daily  through  the 
years  ahead  with  one  sole  agenda:  the  cre- 
ation of  a  world  that  will  one  day  be  safe 
from  war.  Freed  from  the  bondage  of  war 
that  holds  it  captive  in  its  threat,  the  world 
will  at  last  be  able  to  address  its  problems 
and  to  make  genuine  human  progress  so 
that  every  day  there  may  be  more  freedom, 
more  food  and  more  opportunity  for  every 
himian  being  who  walks  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Let  us  have  the  courage  to  believe  In  the 
bright  future  and  in  a  God  who  wills  it  for 
us— not  a  perfect  world,  but  a  better  one. 
The  perfect  world,  we  Christians  believe,  is 
beyond  the  horizon  in  an  endless  eternity 
where  God  wiU  be  all  in  all.  But  a  better 
world  is  here  for  human  hands  and  hearts 
and  minds  to  make. 

For  the  community  of  faith  the  risen 
Christ  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all 
things.  For  all  things  were  created  through 
him  and  all  things  will  return  to  the  Father 
through  him. 

It  is  our  belief  in  the  risen  Christ  which 
sustains  us  In  confronting  the  awesome 
challenge  of  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Present 
in  the  beginning  as  the  word  of  the  Father, 
present  in  history  as  the  word  incarnate  and 
with  us  today  in  his  word,  sacraments  and 
Spirit,  he  is  the  reason  for  our  hope  and 
faith.  Respecting  our  freedom,  he  does  not 
solve  our  problems,  but  sustains  us  as  we 
take  responsibility  for  his  work  of  creation 
and  try  to  shape  it  in  the  ways  of  the  king- 
dom. We  believe  his  grace  will  never  fail  us. 
We  offer  this  letter  to  the  church  and  to  all 
who  can  draw  strength  and  wisdom  from  it 
in  the  conviction  that  we  must  not  fail  him. 
We  must  subordinate  the  power  of  the  nu- 
clear age  to  human  control  and  direct  it  to 
human  benefit.  As  we  do  this  we  are  con- 
scious of  God's  continuing  work  among  us, 
which  will  one  day  issue  forth  in  the  beauti- 
ful final  kingdom  prophesied  by  the  seer  of 
the  Book  of  Revelation: 

"Then  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth;  for  the  first  heaven  and  the  first 
earth  had  passed  away  and  the  sea  was  no 
more.  And  I  saw  the  holy  city,  new  Jerusa- 
lem, coming  down  out  of  heaven  from  God. 
prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  hus- 
band; and  I  heard  a  great  voice  from  the 
throne  saying.  Behold,  the  dwelling  of  God 
is  with  men.  He  will  dwell  with  them,  and 
they  shall  be  his  people,  and  God  himself 
will  be  with  them,  he  will  wipe  away  every 
tear  from  their  eyes,  and  death  shall  be  no 
more,  neither  shall  there  be  mourning  nor 
crying  nor  pain  any  more,  for  the  former 
things  have  passed  away.'  And  he  who  sat 
upon  the  throne  said,  'Behold.  I  make  all 
things  new'  "  (Rv.  21:1-5). 

rOOTNOTBS 

■  Vatican  II.  "The  Pastoral  Constitution  on  the 
Church  In  the  Modem  World"  (hereafter;  Pmstoral 
Constitution).  77.  ?ap&l  and  concUlar  texts  will  be 
referred  to  by  title  with  paragraph  number.  Several 
collections  of  these  texts  exist  although  no  single 
collection  is  comprehensive;  see  the  following: 
Peace  aiut  DitarmamenL  DocumenU  of  the  WorU 
Council  of  C7turcft«>  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  (Geneva  and  Rome;  1982)  (hereafter  Docu- 


ment*, with  page  number).  J.  OremilUon.  The 
Ooipti  of  Peace  and  Justice:  Catholic  Social  Teach- 
ing Since  Pope  John,  (MaryknoU,  N.T.:  1976).  D.  J. 
O'Brien  and  T.  A.  Shaiuion,  eda.,  Reneioing  the 
Earth:  Catholic  Documenlt  on  Peace,  Justice  and 
Liberation,  (N.Y.;  1977).  A.  Flannery.  OP.  ed..  Vati- 
can CouTicil  II:  The  Conciliar  and  Pott  ConcUiar 
DocumenU.  (CoUegevUle.  Minn:  I97S):  W.  Abbot, 
ed..  77i«  DocumenU  of  Vatican  II.  (N.y.;  1966). 
Both  the  Flannery  and  Abbot  translations  of  the 
pastoral  constitution  are  used  in  this  letter. 

'John  Paul  II.  Message  to  the  Second  Special 
Session  of  the  United  Nations  Oeneral  Assembly 
Devoted  to  Disarmament.  (June  1982).  7  (hereafter 
Message  U.N.  Special  Session  1982). 

'  John  Paul  II.  Address  to  Scientists  and  Schol- 
ars. 4;  Origins.  10  (1981)  p.  621. 

'The  pastoral  constitution  is  made  up  of  two 
parts:  yet  it  constitutes  an  organic  unity.  By  way  of 
explanation;  The  constitution  is  called  "pastoral" 
because,  while  resting  on  doctrinal  principles,  it 
seeks  to  express  the  relation  of  the  church  to  the 
world  and  modem  mankind.  The  result  is  that,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  pastoral  slant  Is  present  in  the  first 
part  and.  on  the  other  hand,  a  doctrinal  slant  is 
present  In  the  second  part.  Pastoral  Constitution. 
Footnote  1. 

•  Same,  Footnote  1. 

•  Same,  43. 

'John  Paul   II.  Message   U.N.  Special  Session 
1982.  2. 
■  Pastoral  Constitution.  81. 

•  Same,  80. 
■°Same,  16. 
>  ■  Same.  80. 

■'  The  exact  opposite  of  this  vision  is  presented  In 
Joel  3:10  where  the  foreign  nations  are  told  that 
their  weapons  will  do  them  no  good  In  face  of  Ood's 
coming  wrath. 

>>  An  omission  in  the  New  Testament  Is  signifi- 
cant in  this  context.  Scholars  have  made  us  aware 
of  the  presence  of  revolutionary  groups  in  Israel 
during  the  time  of  Jesus.  Barabbas,  for  example, 
was  "among  the  rebels  in  prison  who  had  conunlt- 
ted  murder  In  the  Insurrection"  (Mk.  15;7).  Al- 
though Jesus  had  come  to  prcxlalm  and  to  bring 
about  the  true  reign  of  God  which  often  stood  In 
opposition  to  the  existing  order,  he  makes  no  refer- 
ence to  nor  does  he  Join  in  any  attempts  such  as 
those  of  the  Zealots  to  overthrow  authority  by  vio- 
lent means.  Sec  M.  Smith.  "Zealots  and  Sicarii. 
Their  Origins  and  Relations."  Harvard  Theological 
Review  64  (1971)  1-19. 

"  John  Paul  II.  World  Day  of  Peace  Message 
1982.  12:  Origins.  11  (1982)  p.  477. 

"Same.  11.  12;  p.  477.  478. 

■•  John  Paul  II.  Message  U.N.  Special  Session 
1982.  13:  Pope  Paul  VI.  World  Day  of  Peace  Mes- 
sage 1973. 

"  John  Paul  II.  World  Day  of  Peace  Message 
1982.  12.  cited  p.  478. 

■■  Pastoral  Constitution.  79. 

'•  Same.  77. 

>°  Same.  80. 

"Same.  17. 

"  Same.  78. 

"John  Paul  II.  World  Day  of  Peace  Message 
1982.  9.  The  pastoral  constitution  stresses  that 
peace  is  not  only  the  fruit  of  Justice,  but  also  love, 
which  commits  us  to  engage  in  "the  studied  prac- 
tice of  brotherhood"  (78). 

"  Pastoral  Constitution.  79. 

"  Same.  82. 

"  Same.  79. 

"  Plus  XII.  Christmas  Message  1948.  The  same 
theme  is  reiterated  in  Pius  XII's  Christmas  Mes- 
sage of  1953:  "The  community  of  nations  must 
reckon  with  unprincipled  criminals  who,  in  order  to 
realize  their  ambitious  plans,  are  not  afraid  to  un- 
leash total  war.  This  Is  the  reason  why  other  coun- 
tries If  they  wish  to  preserve  their  very  existence 
and  their  most  precious  possessions,  and  unless 
they  are  prepared  to  accord  free  action  to  interna- 
tional rrimin^Lls,  have  no  alternative  but  to  get 
ready  for  the  day  when  they  must  defend  them- 
selves. This  right  to  be  prepared  for  self-defense 
cannot  be  denied,  even  In  these  days,  to  any  state." 

*•  Pastoral  Constitution.  80. 

••  Same.  80. 

>°John  Paul  II.  World  Day  of  Peace  Message, 
1982.  12:  p.  478. 

"  Augustine  called  it  a  Manlchean  heresy  to 
assert  that  war  Is  intrinsically  evU  and  contrary  to 
Christian  charity,  and  stated:  "War  and  conquest 
are  a  sad  necessity  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  principle, 
yet  It  would  be  still  more  unfortunate  If  wrongdoers 


should  dominate  Just  men"  (The  Citt  of  Ood,  Book 
TV.  C.  IS).  Representative  surveys  of  the  history 
and  theology  of  the  Just-war  tradition  Include:  F.  H. 
RuaseU,  The  Jutt  War  in  the  Middle  Aga  (N.T.: 
1975);  P.  Ramsey.  War  and  the  ChrUtian  Con- 
science  (Durham.  N.C.;  1961).  The  Just  War  Porxx 
and  Political  ResponsilHlitv  (N.Y.;  1968):  J.T.  John- 
son. Ideology.  Reason  and  the  Limitation  of  War 
(Princeton;  1975).  Jutt  War  Tradition  and  the  Re- 
straint of  War:  A  Uoral  and  Historical  Iiujuirg 
(Princeton;  1981  >;  LB.  WalUrs.  "Five  Classic  Just- 
War  Theories"  (Ph.D.  Dissertation.  Yale  Universi- 
ty. 1971)  W.  O'Brien.  War  and-or  Survival  (N.YJ 
1969),  The  Conduct  of  Jutt  and  Limited  War  (N.Y.: 
1981).  J.C.  Murray.  "Remarks  on  the  Moral  Prob- 
lem of  War."  Theological  Studies  20  (1959)  p.  40-61. 

"  Aquinas  treats  the  question  of  war  in  the 
Summa  Theologica,  Il-Ilae.  q.  40:  also  cf.  Il-Ilae,  q. 
64. 

"  Pastoral  Constitution.  79. 

"  Pius  xn.  Christmas  Message.  1948. 

"  For  an  analysis  of  the  content  and  relationship 
of  these  principles  cf:  R.  Potter,  "The  Moral  Logic 
of  War."  McCormick  (Juarteriy  23  (1970)  p.  203- 
233:  J.  Childress  in  Shannon,  cited,  p.  40-58. 

"  James  T.  Jotuison.  77k  Just  War  Force  and  Po- 
litical Resvontibility.  cited:  Ideology.  Reaton  and 
the  Limitation  of  War.  cited:  W.  O'Brien,  The  Con- 
duct  of  Just  and  Limited  War.  cited,  p.  13-30:  W. 
Vanderpol.  La  doctrine  scolattique  du  droit  de 
guerre,  p.  387ff:  J.C.  Murray.  "Theology  and 
Modem  Warfare."  In  W.J.  Nagel.  ed..  Morality  and 
Modem  Warfare,  p.  80ff. 

"John  Paul  II.  World  Day  of  Peace  Message 
1983.  11. 

"  usee.  Resolution  on  Southeast  Asia  (Washing- 
ton: 1971). 

"  Pastoral  Constitution.  80. 

"John  Paul  II.  World  Day  of  Peace  Message. 
1982.  12. 

* '  Declaration  on  Prevention  of  Nuclear  War 
(Sept.  24.  1982). 

*'  Pastoral  Constitution.  80. 

"Same.  80. 

"John  Paul  II.  World  Day  of  Peace  Message. 
1982.  12. 

"Representative  authors  in  the  tradition  of 
Christian  pacifism  and  non-violence  include;  R. 
Bainton.  Christian  Attitudes  Toward  War  and 
Peace,  (Abington;  1960)  Ch.  4,  5.  10:  J.  Yoder.  77»« 
Politics  of  Jesus,  (Grand  Rapids:  1972).  Neverthe- 
less: Varieties  of  Raigious  Pacifism.  (Scottsdale: 
1971):  T.  Merton.  Faith  and  Violence:  ChrUtian 
Teaching  and  C3irUtian  Practice,  (Notre  Dame: 
1968):  G.  Zahn.  Conscience  and  Dissent,  (N.Y.: 
1967);  E.  Egan.  "The  Beatitudes  of  Works  of  Mercy 
and  Pacifism."  in  T.  Shannon,  ed..  War  or  Peace; 
The  Search  for  Ney>  Ansuters,  (N.Y.;  1980)  p.  169- 
187:  J.  Fahey.  "The  Catholic  Church  and  the  Arms 
Race."  Woridvlew.  22  (1979)  p.  38-41:  J.  Douglass. 
The  Nonviolenl  Cross:  A  Theology  of  Revolution 
and  Peace,  (N.Y.;  1966). 

"Justin.  "Dialogue  With  Trypho."  Ch.  20:  cf. 
also  "The  First  Apology."  Chs.  14.  39. 

"  Cyprian.  "Collected  Letters":  Letters  to  Corne- 
lius. 

"  Supliclus  Serverus.  TTie  Life  of  Martin,  4.  3. 

"  Pastoral  Constitution.  79. 

"  Same.  78. 

"  "Human  Life  in  Our  Day."  Ch.  2.  p.  44. 

"  Pastoral  Constitution.  80. 

"Same.  80. 

"  John  Paul  II.  Address  to  Scientists  and  Schol- 
ars. 4;  cited,  p.  621. 

"  Cf.  Declaration  on  Prevention  of  Nuclear  War. 

"  Paul  VI.  Worid  Day  of  Peace  Message.  1967;  in 
Bocuments.  p.  1!>8. 

"  Statement  of  the  Holy  See  to  the  United  Na- 
tions (1976).  in  The  Church  and  the  Arms  Race;  Pax 
Christl-USA  (N.Y.:  1976)  p.  23-24. 

'•  R.  Adams  and  S.  Cullen.  TTie  Final  Epidemic: 
Physicians  and  ScientUU  on  Nuclear  War.  (Chica- 
go: 1981). 

"  Pontifical  Academy  of  Sciences.  "Statement  on 
the  Consequences  of  the  Use  of  Nuclear  Weapons," 
in  Documents,  p.  241. 

•°John  Paul  II,  World  Day  of  Peace  Message  • 
1982.  6.  cited,  p.  476. 

"The  following  quotations  are  from  public  offi- 
cials who  have  served  at  the  highest  policy  levels  in 
recent  administrations  of  our  government; 

"It  is  time  to  recognize  that  no  one  has  ever  sue-  ^ 
ceeded  in  advancing  any  persuasive  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  any  use  of  nuclear  weapons,  even  on  the 
smallest  scale,  could  reliably  be  expected  to  remain 
limited."  McG.  Bundy.  G.  F.  Kennan.  R.  S.  McNa- 
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mmrm  and  C.  Smith.  "Nuclemr  Weapons  and  the  At- 
lantic Alliance."  Foreign  Affairs  60  ( 1982)  p.  757. 

"From  my  experience  in  combat  there  Is  no  way 
that  (nuclear  escalation)  .  .  .  can  be  controlled  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  information,  the  pressure  of 
time  and  the  deadly  results  that  are  takinc  place  on 
both  sides  of  the  battle  line."  Oen.  A.  S.  Collins  Jr. 
(former  deputy  commander  in  chief  of  XJS.  Army 
In  Europe).  "Theatre  Nuclear  Warfare:  The  Battle- 
field." In  J.  F.  Relchart  and  S.  R.  Stum.  eds..  Amer- 
ican Dtfente  Policy.  Sth  ed..  (Baltimore:  1982)  p. 
359-360. 

"None  of  this  potential  flexibility  changes  my 
view  that  a  full-scale  thermonuclear  exchange 
would  be  an  unprecedented  disaster  for  the  Soviet 
Union  as  well  as  for  the  United  States.  Nor  Is  it  at 
all  clear  that  an  initial  use  of  nuclear  weapons— 
however  selectively  they  might  be  targeted— could 
be  kept  from  escalating  to  a  full-scale  thermonucle- 
ar exchange,  especially  If  command-and-control 
centers  were  brought  under  attack.  The  odds  are 
high,  whether  weapons  were  used  against  tactical 
or  strategic  targets,  that  control  would  be  lost  on 
both  sides  and  the  exchange  would  become  uncon- 
strained." Harold  Brown.  Department  of  Defense 
Annual  Report  FY  1979  (Washington:  1978).  Cf. 
also:  "The  Effects  of  Nuclear  War"  (Washington: 
1979;  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office). 

**For  example,  cf.:  H.  A.  Kissinger.  Nuclear 
Weapotu  and  Foreign  Policy  (N.Y.:  1957).  77je  Ne- 
cestity  for  Choice  (N.Y.:  1960):  R.  (Osgood  and  R. 
Tucker,  force.  Order  and  Justice  (Baltimore:  1967): 
R.  Aron.  The  Great  Debate:  Theories  oj  Nuclear 
Strategy  (N.Y.:  1965);  D.  Ball.  "Can  Nuclear  War  Be 
Controlled?"  AdelphI  Paper  No.  161  (London:  1981); 
M.  Howard.  "On  Fighting  a  Nuclear  War."  Interna- 
tional Security  5  (1981)  p.  3-17. 

"Statement  on  the  Consequences  of  the  Use  of 
Nuclear  Weapons,  in  Documents,  p.  243. 

•♦  Pius  XII.  Address  to  the  VIII  Congress  of  the 
World  Medical  Association,  in  Documents,  p.  131. 

••  Pastoral  Constitution.  80. 

••Same.  80. 

•'  M.  Bundy.  et  aL.  "Nuclear  Weapons."  cited;  K. 
Kaiser.  G.  Leber,  A.  Mertes.  F.  J.  Schulze,  "Nuclear 
Weapons  and  the  Preservation  of  Peace,"  Foreign 
Affairs  60  (1982).  p.  1157-70:  cf.  other  responses  to 
Bundy  article  in  the  same  issue  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

"Testimony  given  to  the  NCCB  Committee 
during  preparation  of  this  pastoral  letter.  The  testi- 
mony Is  reflected  in  the  quotes  found  In  footnote  61 
above. 

"  Our  conclusions  and  judgments  In  this  area  al- 
though based  on  careful  study  and  reflection  of  the 
application  of  moral  principles  do  not  have,  of 
course,  the  same  force  as  the  principles  themselves 
and  therefore  allow  for  different  opinions,  as  the 
Precis  makes  clear. 

'°  Undoubtedly  aware  of  the  long  and  detailed 
technical  debate  on  limited  war.  Pope  John  Paul  II 
highlighted  the  unacceptable  moral  risk  of  crossing 
the  threshold  to  nuclear  war  in  his  "Angelus  Mes- 
sage" Dec.  13,  1981:  "I  have  in  fact  the  deep  convic- 
tion that,  in  the  light  of  a  nuclear  war's  effects, 
which  can  be  scientifically  foreseen  as  certain,  the 
only  choice  that  is  morally  and  humanely  valid  is 
represented  by  the  reduction  of  nuclear  arma- 
ments, while  waiting  for  their  future  complete 
elimination,  carried  out  simultaneously  by  all  the 
parties,  by  means  of  explicit  agreements  and  with 
the  commitment  of  accepting  effective  controls."  In 
Documents,  p.  240. 

"  W.  H.  Kincade  and  J.  D.  Porro.  Negotiating  Se- 
curity: An  Arms  Control  Reader  (Washington: 
1979). 

"  Several  surveys  are  available,  for  example  cf:  J. 
H.  Kahin,  Security  in  the  Nuclear  Age:  Developing 
U.S.  Strategic  Policy.  (Washington:  1975):  M.  Man- 
deltwum,  77te  Nuclear  Question:  The  United  States 
and  Nuclear  Weapons  1946-1976,  (Cambridge.  Eng- 
land: 1979);  B.  Brodie.  "Development  of  Nuclear 
Strategy,"  International  Security,  2  (1978)  p.  65-83. 

"  The  relationship  of  these  two  levels  of  policy  is 
the  burden  of  an  article  by  D.  Ball,  "U.S.  Strategic 
Forces:  How  Would  They  Be  Used?"  Inteniatlonal 
Security.  7  (1982-83)  p.  31-60. 

'*  Pastoral  Constitution,  81. 

»  usee.  "To  Live  in  Christ  Jesus"  (Washington: 
1976)  p.  34. 

'•Cardinal  John  Krol,  Testimony  on  SALT  II. 
Origins  (1979)  p.  197. 

"John  Paul  II,  Message  U.N.  Special  Session. 
1982:  3. 

'•  Same.  8. 

'•  John  Paul  II.  Address  to  UNESCO.  21.  1980. 

■•John  Paul  II,  Letter  to  International  Seminar 
on  the  World  Implications  of  a  Nuclear  Conflict. 


Aug.  23,  1983;  text  in  NC  News  Documentary,  Aug. 
24,  1982. 

•>  Particularly  helpful  was  the  letter  of  Jan.  IS, 
1983.  of  William  Clark,  national  security  adviser,  to 
Cardinal  Bemardin.  Clark  stated:  "For  moral,  pont- 
iff and  military  reasons,  the  United  States  does 
not  target  the  Soviet  civilian  population  as  such. 
There  Is  no  deliberately  opaque  meaning  conveyed 
in  the  last  two  words.  We  do  not  threaten  the  exist- 
ence of  Soviet  civilization  by  threatening  Soviet 
cities.  Rather,  we  hold  at  risk  the  war-making  capa- 
bility of  the  Soviet  Union— its  armed  forces,  and 
the  industrial  capacity  to  sustain  war.  It  would  be 
irresponsible  foi-  us  to  issue  policy  statements 
which  might  suggest  to  the  Soviets  that  It  would  be 
to  their  advantage  to  establish  privileged  sanctuar- 
ies within  heavily  populated  areas,  thus  inducing 
them  to  locate  much  of  their  war-fighting  capabil- 
ity within  those  urban  sanctuaries."  A  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  administration's  policy  Is  also  found  In 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 


THE  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  may  I  use 
a  bit  of  my  time  to  make  an  inquiry  of 
the  distinguished  majority  leader? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BYRD.  That  inquiry  being. 
What  estimate  can  the  very  able  ma- 
jority leader  give  to  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  Budget  Committee  action 
on  the  budget?  Is  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee meeting  today?  If  not  so,  when?  I 
am  not  sure  the  majority  leader  has  a 
response  to  that  question. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  minority  leader.  I  wish  I  could  be 
more  specific,  but  I  must  say  to  my 
friend,  the  minority  leader,  that  when 
I  tried  to  find  out  the  ajiswer  to  his 
question  earlier  this  morning,  I  discov- 
ered that  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  is  on  an  airplane  returning 
to  Washington  and  perhaps  will  not  be 
back  until  after  2  p.m.  today.  The 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
Senator  Dole,  will  not  be  back  until 
early  afternoon.  Until  those  two  Mem- 
bers are  here,  it  will  be  impossible  for 
me  to  discuss  the  matter  fully. 

In  the  meantime,  I  intend  to  have  a 
discussion  with  the  distinguished  occu- 
pant of  the  chair,  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  who  is  the  author  of  the 
modification  to  the  Chafee  amend- 
ment, which  was  the  last  business 
transacted  by  the  Senate  on  this 
budget. 

But  I  guess  what  I  have  to  say  to  the 
minority  leader  is  that  until  I  get  all 
the  chickens  back  in  the  coop  I  cannot 
count  them. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader.  I  have  some  of 
the  chickens  in  my  own  coop  here.  I 
think  Mr.  Exon,  being  one  of  those 
Members,  probably  has  a  question  or  a 
statement.  I  yield  to  him  from  my 
time  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
West  Virginia  and  I  thank  the  Chair. 

If  the  majority  leader  will  yield  to 
answer  a  question  that  I  am  about  to 
ask,  along  with  a  suggestion,  it  might 
be  helpful  in  straightening  out  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  that  we  have. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  be  glad  to  try. 
I  hope  I  can  give  the  Senator  a  better 
answer  than  I  was  able  to  give  to  the 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  EXON.  Two  of  the  five  Members 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  right  now 
are  members  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, and  this  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee  has  not  even  been  advised 
as  to  when  the  Budget  Committee 
would  meet.  This  is  Monday.  We  are 
supposed  to  report  back,  as  the  majori- 
ty leader  just  said,  before  the  close  of 
business  tomorrow. 


It  seems  to  me  that  unless  an  ar- 
rangement has  already  been  made, 
unless  there  are  enough  votes  in  the 
Budget  Committee  to  report  out  a 
budget  that  has  any  chance  of  being 
accepted  by  the  full  Senate,  I  would 
think  that  we  are  in  considerable  diffi- 
culty by  anticipating  that  we  could 
possibly  finish  by  the  close  of  business 
on  Tuesday. 

I  was  very  pleased  when  I  heard  the 
majority  leader  say  a  few  moments 
ago  that  it  might  be  well  if  we  would 
give  some  additional  time.  And  I  raised 
my  voice  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
before  we  recommitted  this  to  the 
Budget  Committee,  which  I  thought 
was  the  only  proper  thing  to  do  under 
the  circumstances,  that  it  was  going  to 
take  some  time  if  we  were  going  to  do 
something  other  than  a  perfunctory 
exercise,  possibly,  in  futility  in  the 
Budgei  Conunittee.  It  seems  to  me  we 
have  to  work  that  budget  over.  We 
have  to  reduce  spending  further.  I 
cannot  believe  that  that  can  be  done 
in  a  few  hours  session. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  would  be  en- 
tirely proper  if  we  could  have  an  ar- 
rangement made  to  where  we  would 
have  at  least  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Wednesday  to  give  the  com- 
mittee more  time  than  it  has  right 
now.  We  have  wasted,  we  have  elimi- 
nated, we  have  taken  no  action  with 
regard  to  the  first  2  days  of  the  3-day 
rule.  Therefore,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  if  we  tried  to  rush  this  through 
on  Tuesday  or  by  noon  on  Wednesday 
there  must  be  something  afoot  that 
this  Senator  does  not  know  about  and 
I  think  it  would  be  well  to  lay  it  out 
for  the  Record. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  minority  leader  has  asked  this 
question  before  the  remarks  of  the 
very  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. Let  me  say  there  is  nothing 
afoot.  There  is  certainly  no  agreement 
on  the  shape  and  form  of  a  budget  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle.  The  administra- 
tion has  not  submitted  a  new  proposed 
budget  that  I  am  aware  of  and  I  am 
sure  I  would  be  aware  of  it  had  they 
done  so.  '^ 

I  say  to  my  friend  that  I  am  afraid 
the  Budget  Committee  is  just  going  to 
have  to  meet  and  start  over.  That  is 
why  I  said  to  the  minority  leader  that 
I  think  it  is  going  to  take  a  little  while. 
Thursday  counted  as  1  of  the  3  days 
because  the  motion  to  recommit  was 
made  on  Thursday,  but  it  wais  at  the 
end  of  the  day  on  Thursday.  So,  as  a 
practical  matter,  there  was  no  real  op- 
portunity for  the  committee  to  func- 
tion on  that  day.  Today  is  another 
day. 

As  I  pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  the 
chairman  and  others  are  not  here. 

So,  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  have  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  this  situation  in  light  of 
present  circumstances,  to  consider  at 
least  extending  that  time  a  little.  I  will 


not  put  the  request  now,  in  fairness  to 
all  Senators,  because  I  have  not 
cleared  it  on  our  side,  let  alone  make  a 
proposal  to  the  minority  leader  in  ad- 
vance, as  I  try  always  to  do. 

But  let  me  assure  the  Senator  that 
there  is  no  deal  cut,  there  is  no  pack- 
age put  together,  and  a  meeting  of  the 
Budget  Committee  will  be  for  real. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
add  one  further  statement.  The  Presi- 
dent has  just  made  a  speech  this 
morning  to  a  national  group  that 
would  indicate  possibly  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  about  to  make  any  change 
in  previous  positions  that  he  has 
stated. 

I  ask  a  question  of  the  majority 
leader:  Has  the  majority  leader  re- 
ceived any  indication  whatsoever  that . 
the  President  is  responding  positively 
or  favorably  to  the  suggestion  that 
was  made  in  the  national  press  yester- 
day by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  having  to  do 
with  the  President  becoming  involved 
in  the  budget  process  at  this  critical 
time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  saw 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  one  of  the  TV 
shows  Sunday.  I  understand  how  he 
feels. 

There  are  two  sides  to  that  coin.  One 
says  the  President  ought  to  be  more 
involved  in  a  budget  arrangement  that 
the  administration  will  support  and 
the  Congress  will  pass.  The  other  side 
of  that  coin  is  that  the  President  does 
not  have  to  sign,  or  indeed  has  no 
chance  to  sign,  a  budget  resolution.  It 
is  uniquely  and  especially  a  function 
of  the  Congress.  It  is  a  congressional 
budgety 

So  /ou  can  argue  both  ways,  one 
that  the  President  ought  to  be  inti'- 
mately  involved  in  the  formulation  of 
this  budget  and  the  other  that  he 
should  not.  I  do  not  try  to  resolve  that 
issue  at  this  time,  but,  rather,  would 
reiterate  what  I  said  this  morning  to 
the  press  and  have  said  on  this  floor 
previously. 

I  am  determined,  to  the  extent  that 
I  may  do  so,  to  see  that  the  Senate 
passes  a  budget.  I  have  urged  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  to  report  a 
budget.  It  may  be  that  that  budget 
will  displease  the  President  in  some  re- 
spects; maybe  in  all  respects.  It  may  be 
that  when  it  is  finally  reported  that  I 
will  vote  for  it  or  against  it.  I  do  not 
know  how  I  will  vote  as  an  individual 
Senator. 

But  I  do  know  that,  as  majority 
leader,  I  feel  an  obligation  to  say  to 
the  Senate  that  we  should  go  forward 
and  pass  the  budget,  but  I  caimot  say 
that  we  need  to  or  must  have  or, 
indeed,  should  have  the  President's 
further  involvement  in  this  matter. 
Because,  at  this  point,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  do  whatever  it  is  we  are  going 
to  do  in  order  to  pass  a  resolution.  I 
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fear  that  not  passing  a  resolution 
would  have  a  very,  very  bad  long-term 
effect. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  I  would  simply  say  vhat  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  statement  he 
has  made  as  the  majority  leader,  and 
likewise  the  statement  by  the  minority 
leader,  that  if  the  budget  resolution  is 
not  passed,  I  would  suspect  It  is  the  be- 
giimlng  of  the  end  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess putting  a  restraint  on  spending  and 
working  toward  a  balanced  budget, 
which  was  the  basic  idea  for  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Budget  Committee  in  the 
first  Instance. 

I  appreciate  those  statements  very 
much  and  I  know  that  both  of  the 
leaders  are  very  sincere.  I  am  not  so 
sure,  however,  that  we  can  simply  dis- 
miss the  responsibility  of  the  Presi- 
dent at  this  particular  juncture  with 
the  statement  that  it  is  a  congression- 
al process  that  he  is  not  involved  in. 
The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is,  has 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  whether 
it  is  the  present  President,  those  who 
served  previously,  or  those  who  will 
serve  into  the  future.  They  are  part  of 
the  budget  process.  Indeed,  I  think 
most  observers  would  agree  that  with 
the  statements  that  the  President 
makes,  with  the  leaks  out  of  the 
White  House,  indeed  with  the  state- 
ments directly  attributed  to  individ- 
uals close  to  the  President,  they  have 
a  tremendous  effect  on  the  number  of 
votes,  by  some  people,  with  regard  to 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  have  a 
budget. 

I  would  hope  that  the  President 
would  heed  the  suggestion  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  become  involved  in  some  kind  of 
workable  compromise  at  this  time. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Will  the  minority  leader  yield  to  me 
at  this  time? 
Mr.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
Just  handed  a  note  that  the  Budget 
Committee  has  issued  a  notice  for  a 
meeting  at  9  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  the 
17th.  I  pass  that  on  for  whatever  it  is 
worth.  Once  again,  I  think  the  Budget 
Committee  is  probably  going  to  need 
some  more  time  If  they  are  going  to 
approach  this  matter  seriously  and  in 
a  substantive  way.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  feel  they  should  do  that. 

Let  me  say  one  further  word  about 
the  budget  process.  We  have  had 
many  recommendations  from  many 
sources  on  what  ought  to  happen  to 
the  budget  process,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  nothing  at  all  and  forward, 
with  all  the  shadings  in  between.  It 
may  be  that  we  need  to  make  some  ad- 
justment, if  not  this  year  then  at  some 
point  in  the  process  itself.  One  of  the 
things  that  we  might  consider  is  the 
possibility  that  a  resolution  would  re- 


quire the  President's  signature  or  veto 
to  become  effective. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  President  not 
to  be  involved  in  the  budget.  After  all. 
he  has  the  constitutional  obligation  to 
submit  a  budget.  But  we  also  created  a 
congressional  action  that  does  not  re- 
quire and  does  not  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  President  to  express  for- 
mally and  officially  his  approval  or 
disapproval.  The  only  chance  the 
President  gets  to  do  that  is  when  im- 
plementing legislation  comes  along, 
either  in  appropriations  bills  or  in  the 
form  of  other  biUs  and  legislation  that 
have  a  budgetary  impact. 

I  am  not  saying  at  this  moment  that 
we  should  pass  a  law  instead  of  a  reso- 
lution, a  bill  instead  of  a  resolution, 
which  would  require  the  President's 
concurrence.  What  I  am  saying  Is  that 
it  is  a  political  anomaly  of  sorts  that 
the  President  on  the  one  hand  is  the 
chief  fiscal  officer  of  the  Government 
and  on  the  other  hand  can  only  infor- 
mally and  unofficially  express  his 
views  on  the  budget  resolution  which 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  consider. 
So  among  the  other  suggestions  that 
are  being  made  about  the  budget  proc- 
ess, perhaps  that  will  be  tucked  away 
also. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

(During  the  foregoing  colloquy  the 
following  proceeding  occurred:) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Would  the  majority 
leader  suggest  that  we  go  into  morning 
business  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  make  that  request, 
Mr.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SEYMOUR  CRAY:  AMERICA'S 
SECRET  WEAPON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
Wisconsin  has  a  remarkable  national 
treasure  which  few  people  even  in  my 
State  know  about  and  even  fewer  ap- 
preciate. Other  States  contribute  oil 
and  coal  and  other  energy  and  mineral 
resources.  Still  others  enjoy  huge 
manufacturing  facilities  that  turn  out 
the  planes  and  tanks  and  missiles  that 
protect  our  country.  And  then  there 
are  some  like  California  and  Massa- 
chusetts that  ride  the  so-called  high- 
technology  crest  and  their  factories 
turn  out  billions  of  dollars  of  the 
newest  rage.  In  recent  years,  Wiscon- 
sin has  become  a  neglected  stepchild,  a 
Cinderella  without  the  slipper,  for  our 
immense  military  procurement  pro- 
gram. We  have  2  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's people  in  our  State.  We  pay  2 
percent  of  the  taxes.  But  we  get  only  a 
measly  one-half  of  1  percent,  a  pitiful 
one-fourth  of  our  fair  share  of  defense 
contracts. 

And  yet,  Mr.  President,  we,  in  Wis- 
consin, provide  this  country  with  a  na- 
tional resource  which  no  other  State 


can  match.  That  national  resource  is  a 
man  named  Seymour  Cray.  Cray  lives 
and  does  all  his  work  in  Chippewa 
Falls,  a  little  town  of  17,000  in  north- 
western Wisconsin.  Yesterday  in  the 
Washington  Post  magazine,  James 
Conaway  wrote  about  what  makes 
Seymour  Cray  "an  authentic  re- 
source." In  the  magazine  piece  wisely 
entitled,  "Secret  Weapon,"  Conaway 
tells  how  Cray  is  meeting  the  sizzling 
competition  from  Japan  and  keeping 
our  defense  and  space  efforts  out  in 
front  by  designing  the  fastest  comput- 
er on  Earth.  The  computer  will  have  a 
256  million  word  memory  and  a  com- 
puting speed  of  about  2  billion  trans- 
actions per  second.  Conaway  puts  that 
into  perspective  by  telling  us  that  800 
million  calculations  per  second  is 
roughly  equivalent  to  154  persons 
working  with  pocket  calculators  24 
hoiu«  a  day  7  days  per  week  for  an 
entire  year.  So  it  is  fast.  Earlier,  Cray 
computers  have  proved  immensely 
helpful  to  the  National  Security 
Agency  which  has  models  both  at  Fort 
Meade  and  at  Princeton  University. 
Five  of  them  are  used  by  the  Los 
Alamos  National  Laboratory  in  New 
Mexico  where  they  help  scientists  to 
simulate  real  testing  of  atomic  blasts. 
The  Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratories 
in  California  have  four  Crays.  Others 
are  at  NASA  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Federal  Government  and  in  private  in- 
dustry. 

Consider  what  this  computer  can  do 
in  the  works  of  Conaway: 

(It)  can  microcook  every  bit  of  pertinent 
information  regarding,  say,  the  secret  deto- 
nation of  a  nuclear  device  in  the  South  At- 
lantic, and  serve  it  up  for  instant  analysis. 
Theoretically  it  can  assist  in  monitoring  the 
millions  of  conversations  that  pass  electron- 
ically through  the  a'tmosphere  each  second. 

By  quickly  computing  all  possible  physical 
variations,  a  supercomputer  can  replicate  a 
three-dimensional  model  of  an  improved  air- 
plane wing  that  may  save  billions  of  dollars 
in  fuel  costs.  It  can  produce  computer 
models  of  global  cloud  patterns,  brimming 
oil  reserves  beneath  the  earth,  the  intensity 
of  a  laser  or  the  hidden  aberrations  of  your 
own  heart. 

What  makes  Mr.  Cray  especially 
unique  is  his  insistence  on  individual- 
ity. Mr.  Cray  does  not  believe  in  mass 
production,  or  mass  organization.  He 
works  with  small  groups  of  iimovative 
engineers  who  bear  sole  responsibility 
for  a  specific  project.  He  insists  on 
building  and  selling  one  machine  at  a 
time.  Characteristic  of  Cray  is  that 
until  recently  he  would  build  his  own 
sailboat,  race  it  for  the  season,  and 
then  bum  it  so  he  would  have  an 
excuse  for  designing  and  building  a 
new  one  the  next  year. 

As  a  cofounder  of  Control  Data,  he 
could  easily  have  slipped  into  the  af- 
fluent, big-shot  life.  But  when  Control 
Data  began  to  get  too  big,  Cray  quit  it, 
and  started  his  own  company  in  Chip- 
pewa   Falls,    Wis.:    Cray    Research. 


Today  Control  Data  is  Cray's  principle 
competition. 

Mr.  President,  Cray  has  not  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  industrial  size  or 
strength  or  Jobs  in  our  State  of  Wis- 
consin. His  firm  is  not  even  the  biggest 
employer  in  Chippewa  Falls.  But  he 
has  contributed  massively  to  this 
country.  He  is  indeed  an  authentic  na- 
tional resource.  And  best  of  all  what  a 
reminder  he  provides  that  a  great 
strength  of  this  country  is  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  that  still  permits  a  few 
Americans  to  do  their  own  thing  their 
way,  let  excellence  have  full  sway  and 
to  hell  with  the  esUblishment.  The 
result  Is  pretty  wonderful 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  James 
Conaway,  entitled.  "Mr.  Secret 
Weapon"  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  IS.  1983] 
Ma.  Sbcrxt  Weafom 
(By  James  Conaway) 
Most  every  day,  in  a  Midwestern  town  sur- 
rounded by  com  fields,  a  middle-aged  com- 
puter engineer  emerges  from  his  house  car- 
rying sheets  of  quadrille  paper  covered  with 
mathematical  equations.  He  takes  them  to  a 
nearby  laboratory  where  he  is  designing  an 
extraordinary  machine,  a  mass  of  wire, 
copper  and  silicon  submerged  inside  a  Plex- 
iglas  vat,  with  blinking  lights  and  bubbles 
rising  eerily  among  the  circuits.  It's  a  super- 
computer, a  so-called  "numberKiruncher" 
capable  of  making  millions  of  calculations 
per  second.  Both  it  and  its  maker  are  indi- 
rectly linked  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  but  that  is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
story. 

The  computer  will  be  the  fastest  on  earth, 
and  will  cost  about  (IS  million  when  it  is 
marketed  next  year.  Already  customers  are 
lining  up.  Other  computers  designed  by  the 
same  man— and  looking  like  round  Victorian 
settees  with  metal  backs— sit  in  intelligence 
and  defense  establishments  in  Washington: 
no  official  will  say  how  many.  The  govern- 
ment is  such  an  important  customer  that 
Cray  keeps  a  permanent  representative  In 
Washington. 

Cray  computers  inform  the  calculations  of 
astronauts,  weather  forecasters,  aeronauti- 
cal engineers,  nuclear  physicists,  oil  men 
and  movie  producers.  The  machines  have  a 
capability  beyond  most  humans'  imagining, 
in  a  tenuous  realm  where  nanoseconds  can 
mean  the  difference  between  profitability 
and  decline,  and  perhaps  between  life  and 
annihilation. 

The  man  Is  Seymour  Oay,  57,  the  J.  D. 
Salinger  of  CPUs  (central  processing  units), 
a  recluse  who  almost  never  grants  inter- 
views and  has  twice  resigned  from  flourish- 
ing companies  he  helped  found.  Cray 
seldom  leaves  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  his 
home  town  and  work  place,  except  to  ski 
precipitous  slopes  or  to  scuba  off  Australia's 
Great  Barrier  Reef— pursuits  that  make 
company  executives  and  government  bu- 
reaucrats uneasy.  Now  Cray's— and  the 
United  SUtes'— number-crunching  suprema- 
cy Is  threatened  by  the  Japanese,  who  are 
dumping  $200  million  Into  an  effort  to  sur- 
pass the  man  from  Chippewa  Falls  and  ev- 
erything he  represents. 


His  new  computer,  the  Cn.y-2,  will  have  a 
258-million-word  memory  and  a  computing 
speed  of  about  2  billion  transactions  per 
second.  (A  mere  800  million  calculations  per 
second  is  roughly  equivalent  to  154  persons 
working  with  pocket  calculators  24  hours  a 
day,  seven  days  a  week,  for  an  entire  year.) 
At  least  one  of  the  c;ray-2's  predecessors— 
and  some  say  many— sits  in  the  basement  of 
the  National  Security  Agency  at  Port 
Meade.  Md:  another  is  in  NSA's  Communi- 
cations Research  Division  of  the  Institute 
for  Defense  Analysis  at  Princeton  Universi- 
ty. The  NSA  is  so  proud  of  its  Crays  that  it 
pictured  one  on  the  cover  of  a  recruitment 
brochure. 

Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory  in  New 
Mexico  bought  the  first  Cray- 1  ever  made, 
in  1978.  The  scientists  liked  it  so  well  that 
they  have  since  bought  four  more.  The 
Crays  are  used  to  simulate  atomic  blasts,  al- 
leviating the  need  for  real  testing,  and  to 
lead  physicists  deeper  into  fission's  myster- 
ies. The  Lawrence  Livermore  Laboratories 
in  California  has  four  Cray  machines,  the 
National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Research 
in  Boulder,  Colo,  has  two,  as  does  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. ARCO.  Exxon,  Chevron.  Shell  and 
Sohio  have  one  each;  so  does  Bell  Laborato- 
ries in  New  Jersey.  What  all  these  users 
share  Is  a  need  for  high-speed  correlation  of 
an  almost  infinite  number  of  mathematical 
variables. 

A  supercomputer  can  microcook  every  bit 
of  pertinent  Information  regarding,  say,  the 
secret  detonation  of  a  nuclear  device  In  the 
south  Atlantic,  and  serve  it  up  for  instant 
analysis.  Theoretically  it  can  assist  in  moni- 
toring the  millions  of  conversations  that 
pass  electronically  through  the  atmosphere 
each  second. 

By  quickly  computing  all  possible  physical 
variations,  a  supercomputer  can  replicate  a 
three-dimensional  model  of  an  improved  air- 
plane wing  that  may  save  billions  of  dollars 
in  fuel  costs.  It  can  produce  computer 
models  of  global  cloud  patterns,  brimming 
oil  reservoirs  a  mile  beneath  the  earth,  the 
Intensity  of  a  laser  or  the  hidden  aberra- 
tions of  your  own  heart. 

Hollywood's  Digital  Productions  recently 
bought  a  Cray  X-MP.  a  refinement  of  the 
Cray  1,  for  $12.6  million  to  create  full-screen 
computer  simulations.  The  company  will 
provide  action  scenes  for  a  new  film  called 
StarfighUTS,  a  mere  intimation  of  what's 
coming:  A  company  official  believes  "we  will 
eventually  be  able  to  simulate  the  physical 
morphology  of  humans."  This  advance  theo- 
retically could  do  away  with  human  actors. 
It  all  goes  back  to  C^ray,  a  legendary  eccen- 
tric in  an  industry  full  of  them.  Until  re- 
cently Cray  designed  and  built  his  own  sail- 
boats, then  burned  them  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  sailing  season  so  he  would  have  an 
excuse  to  design  and  build  more.  He  once 
told  a  shareholders  meeting  that  his  compa- 
ny's stock  was  overvalued.  An  introverted 
student  of  mathematics  and  electrical  engi- 
neering from  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
he  went  to  work  for  the  predecessors  of 
Sperry  Univac  in  the  early  1950s  with  a 
vision  of  a  computer  that  would  perform 
perhaps  200  million  calculations  per  second. 
But  the  strictures  of  a  burgeoning  corpora- 
tion grated  on  him.  He  quit. 

With  Prank  Norris  and  other  entrepre- 
neurs. Cray  cofounded  Control  Data  Corpo- 
ration, today  Cray  Research's  chief  domes- 
tic rival  in  supercomputer  technology.  CJray 
became  the  director  of  CDC,  a  curious  title 
for  a  man  who  worked  in  a  laboratory  in 
Chippewa  Falls,  leaving  management  details 


to  executives  in  Minneapolis.  Oay's  purview 
was  computer  design  and  Boolean  algebra. 
He  created  an  early  transistorized  computer 
with  unprecedented  speed  and  capacity  that 
scientists  clamored  for.  Working  with  other 
engineers,  he  produced  a  bona  fide  super- 
computer—a mere  36  million  calculations 
per  second— in  1969. 

But  Control  Data  was  becoming  too  big 
for  Seymour  Oay.  and  the  firm  was  inter- 
ested in  commercial  applications  so  Cn.y  re- 
signed In  1972  to  form  his  own  company.  He 
objected  in  principle  to  raising  capital  by 
borrowing  money;  CTray  Research  floated 
stock  on  the  basis  of  Its  founder's  genius 
and  an  insurance  policy  on  his  life  with 
Lloyd's  of  London. 

Oay's  business  practices  had  more  In 
common  with  Eli  Whitney  than  with  Henry 
Ford:  He  insisted  upon  building  and  selling 
one  machine  at  a  time.  Each  development 
had  to  be  a  compatible  extension  of  an  ex- 
isting machine,  and  all  those  machines  had 
to  be  supercomputers.  Small  groups  of  Inno- 
vative engineers  worked  on  specific  projects, 
bearing  sole  responsibility  for  them.  An  un- 
usually large  amount  of  revenue  was  put 
back  into  research,  in  a  new  facility  a  foot- 
ball field's  length  away  from  the  old  Con- 
trol Data  lab. 

In  1975  Oay  had  lunch  with  a  bright 
young  Minneapolitan  who  had  an  engineer- 
ing degree  from  MIT  and  a  graduate  degree 
in  business  from  Harvard.  His  name  was 
John  RoUwagen.  At  the  time.  Rollwagen 
was  a  vice  president  of  International  Time- 
sharing Service  who  had  once  worked  for 
Control  Data,  the  mother  ship  for  super- 
computer talent.  Cray  recognized  a  rare 
blend  of  technical  and  administrative  abili- 
ty. After  lunch,  he  said,  "Why  don't  you 
think  about  it?"  "Think  about  what?"  asked 
Rollwagen.  "About  coming  to  work  for  us," 
said  Cray. 

Today  Rollwagen  is  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  Cray  Research.  The 
founder  Is  just  a  consultant  to  the  firm, 
albeit  a  highly  paid  one.  Some  of  what 
drove  Oay  from  Control  Data— the  adminls-^ 
trative  detail  necessary  in  ninnlng  any  suc- 
cessful corporation— also  drove  him  from 
the  tiller  of  his  own  company.  His  research 
facilities  are  provided  by  Oay  Research, 
which  retains  options  on  all  his  technologi- 
cal developments.  C^ray  is  not  part  of  the 
company's  hierarchy,  but  he  Is  part  of  Its 
soul. 

That  poses  unique  problems  for  RoUwag- 
en. who  must  deal  with  Oay's  legacy  and 
his  ongoing  influence  on  the  company's 
product.  Rollwagen  isn't  bound  to  respect 
Oay's  wishes,  yet  he  talks  to  him  by  tele- 
phone every  week.  Their  relationship,  ac- 
cording to  observers,  is  mutually  supportive. 
Cray  is  luiown  for  his  unconventionality 
inside  an  unconventional  company.  For  in- 
stance, shortly  after  moving  into  his  new 
lab,  Cray  hired  as  his  personal  secretary  a 
waitress  in  his  favorite  Chippewa  Falls  res- 
taurant instead  of  an  experienced  Oay  em- 
ploye. But  Oay's  overriding  interest  is  su- 
percomputers, and  friends  say  he  is  pleased 
that  his  creations  contribute  to  the  stability 
and  security  of  the  nation. 

Cray  Research  is  a  public  company,  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  No  indi- 
vidual or  group  has  a  controlling  interest 
(the  largest  block  of  stock,  2.1  percent,  is 
held  by  Oay).  Stockholders  must  be  con- 
vinced that  15  percent  of  revenue  should  go 
Into  research,  another  of  Rollwagen's  tasks. 
The  company  is  bound  up  with  technologi- 
cal advance  and,  in  his  view,  with  national 
pride.  America  Is  presently  the  leader  In  su- 
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percomputer  construction,  but  the  Japanese 
intend  to  take  over  the  marliet.  Both  Hita- 
chi and  Fujitsu  have  announced  that  they 
will  unveil  machines  faster  than  Cray's  this 
year. 

"It's  a  shot  across  our  bow.'^  says  RoUwa- 
gen,  who  doubts  that  the  Japanese  ma- 
chines will  be  as  fast  as  a  Cray.  "We'll  see 
how  big  a  splash  it  makes." 

Cray  Research  occupies  part  of  the  old 
Pillsbury  Building  in  downtown  Minneapo- 
lis. Its  renovated  interior  space  includes 
"pods"— three  working  offices  around  a 
communal  sitting  area,  with  sliding  glass 
doors  and  soft  earth  colors.  RoUwagen 
shares  his  pod  with  the  company's  chief  fi- 
nancial officer  and  legal  counsel.  He  works 
at  a  stand-up  desk.  On  the  walls  hang  an 
abacus  and  photographs  of  the  mountains 
Rollwagen  has  skied.  The  titles  on  his  book- 
shelf include  Design  and  Behavior,  The  Soul 
of  a  New  Machine  and  former  CIA  director 
William  Colby's  Honorable  Men. 

Rollwagen  still  remembers  hearing  the 
bleep  emanating  from  Sputnik  broadcast 
over  the  radio  in  1957.  "That  sound  got  me 
into  electrical  engineering."  He  has  an  ease- 
ful authority  suited  to  the  sparkly.  still- 
youthful  computer  industry. 

He  has  codified  something  he  calls  "the 
Cray  style."  a  statement  of  corporate  identi- 
ty that  reflects  the  individualism  of  the 
company's  founder.  For  instance: 

At  Cray  Research,  we  take  what  we  do 
very  seriously,  but  don't  take  ourselves  ve»-y 
seriously. 

"I  want  to  keep  this  an  open,  creative  en- 
vironment where  unusual  things  happen, " 
says  Rollwagen.  "We  don't  have  a  security 
system— the  need-to-linow  system  is  terrible. 
The  best  stuff  is  so  simple  that  you  can't 
keep  it  down,  anyway.  It's  much  better  to  be 
off-the-wall,  where  everybody  knows  every- 
thing." 

People  also  have  fun  at  Cray  Research. 
There  is  laughing  in  the  halls  as  well  as  seri- 
ous discussion. 

"If  Hitachi  wants  to  know  our  stuff,"  Roll- 
wagen says,  laughing,  "they  can  come  and 
get  it  .  .  .  That  would  put  them  three  years 
behind  us." 

Cray  people  feel  that  they  are  on  the  win- 
ning side.  They  feel  successful,  and  they 
are. 

"There's  a  lot  of  responsibility.  You  have 
to  have  guts  to  work  here.  There's  no  sup- 
port system,  no  place  to  hide.  We  have  to 
forget  what  we  did  before  and  start  over 
again.  That's  scary  for  some  people." 

The  Cray  approach  is  informal  and  non- 
bureaucratic  .  .  .  'Call— don't  write "  is  the 
watchword. 

"We  think  the  best  work  isn't  done  with 
big  teams  and  lots  of  money,  but  with  small, 
adventuresome  groups  and  a  limited  amount 
of  capital,"  says  Rollwagen.  "The  environ- 
ment works." 

In  Chippewa  Falls.  100  miles  east  of  Min- 
neapolis, the  company  built  Seymour  Cray's 
research  facility,  called  Riverside.  Located 
across  town  from  the  company's  main  indus- 
trial plant,  it  is  the  official  off-the-wall 
entity,  Seymour  Cray's  decision  to  cool  his 
latest  creation,  the  Cray-2,  in  an  inert  liquid 
fluorocarbon  was  considered  radicail  by  his 
competitors.  Equally  radical  is  Cray's  deci- 
sion to  develop  his  own  microchip  out  of 
something  called  gallium  arsenide,  and  es- 
caping dependency  on  Japanese  chip  suppli- 
ers. 

Cray  Research  is  the  second  largest  em- 
ployer in  Chippewa  Falls  (first  place  goes  to 
an  automated  shoe  factory),  a  town  of 
17,000  where  ice-fishing  and  wind-surfing 


are  considered  more  important  than  high- 
speed circuitry.  In  one  of  three  prefabricat- 
ed industrial  buildings  east  of  town,  women 
in  blue  coats  use  microscopes  to  solder  some 
of  the  6  million  connections  that  go  into  one 
Cray  computer.  Each  machine  made  by 
Cray  contains  about  70  miles  of  wiring  and 
takes  about  12  weeks  to  build  and  18  weeks 
to  check  out.  The  company  sells  about  one  a 
month. 

The  company  is  essentially  developing  two 
separate  lines  of  compatible  computers.  Its 
engineers  stay  a  few  billionths  of  a  second 
ahead  of  the  competition.  Here  an  engineer 
from  Taiwan  named  Steve  Shyh-Shing 
Chen  designed  the  Cray  X-MP,  the  first 
computer  developed  at  Cray  Research  with- 
out the  help  of  Seymour  Cray  himself.  The 
X-MP  is  three  to  five  times  faster  than  the 
Cray-1  and  uses  many  of  the  same  compo- 
nents, including  Freon  circulated  in  metal 
tubes,  as  in  a  refrigerator,  to  keep  the  ma- 
chine from  burning  up  during  operation. 

Chen  may  eventually  replace  Cray  as  the 
company's  preeminent  computer  designer. 
"Our  next  machine,"  he  says,  in  an  office 
piled  with  papers,  the  products  of  his  re- 
search, "will  be  as  fast  as  a  Cray-2,  but  with 
different  architectural  features."  He  hopes 
it  will  be  faster  than  a  Cray-2,  using  less 
radical  components.  For  instance,  he  will 
continue  to  use  silicon  chips,  and  Freon,  in- 
stead of  bathing  his  creations  in  fluorocar- 
bon. 

"The  important  thing  for  us  as  a  compa- 
ny," Rollwagen  says,  "and  as  a  natural  re- 
source for  the  country,  is  to  eventually  de- 
velop supercomputers  without  Seymour.  We 
have  to  show  we  can  do  it." 

How  does  a  small  American  corporation 
stay  ahead  of  its  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
petition, in  the  gathering  tempest  of  super- 
computer technology? 

A  colleague  of  Cray's  tells  an  illustrative 
story  about  Cray  when  he  worked  for  Con- 
trol Data.  The  engineers  were  required  to 
produce  book-length  reports  of  their 
projects,  but  Cray's  report  consisted  of  only 
one  single  page.  Under  the  heading.  Market- 
ing Strategy,  he  had  written,  'Proceed  with 
confidence." 


ARMS  CONTROL  HAS  NOT 
WEAKENED  OR  DISTORTED 
AMERICAS  DEFENSE  EFFORTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  couple  of  days,  in  speaking 
about  half-truths  about  our  nuclear 
weapons,  I  have  pointed  out  some  of 
the  fallacies  in  common  beliefs  about 
arms  control.  First,  that  "efforts  to 
constrain  technology  by  means  of  po- 
litical instruments,  such  as  arms  con- 
trol agreements,  are  doomed  to  fail- 
ure." I  cited  arms  control  agreements 
that  did  successfully  constrain  tech- 
nology. Second.  I  dealt  with  the  half- 
truth  about  arms  control  that  it  re- 
quires trusting  the  Russians,  and 
pointed  out  again  by  referring  to  arms 
control  agreements  in  effect  that  arms 
control  actually  reduces  the  necessity 
that  we  trust  the  Russians. 

Today,  let  us  discuss  a  third  com- 
plaint against  arms  control  as  seen  by 
the  Harvard  Study  Group  in  their 
book  "Living  With  Nuclear  Weapons." 
It  is  this:  "That  arms  control  weakens 
and  distorts  American  defense  ef- 
forts." This  contention  is  based  on  the 


notion  that  arms  control  wins  support 
from  groups  in  our  democracy  that 
oppose  nuclear  arms,  that  arms  con- 
trol organizes  and  focuses  their  power, 
and  that  it  enfeebles  the  public  sup- 
port for  defense  spending.  These  crit- 
ics of  arms  control  argue  that  the 
Strategic  Arms  Limitation  Talks  in  the 
1970's  prevented  this  country  from  re- 
sponding to  the  big  and  rapid  Soviet 
nuclear  buildup.  As  the  Harvard  Study 
Group  contends,  it  was  not  the  sup- 
port for  SALT  that  was  responsible  for 
the  reactions  against  the  big  defense 
budgets  in  the  1970's;  it  was  the  reac- 
tion from  Vietnam  and  domestic  social 
changes  that  began  before  the  1970's 
and  was  much  deeper  and  more  power- 
ful than  the  reaction  to  SALT  or  any 
arms  control  agreement. 

And  I  would  add  that  the  resistance 
to  the  arms  buildup  in  the  eighties 
comes  from  the  widespread  public  per- 
ception that  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States  have  built  such 
massive  nuclear  arsenals  that  each 
could  destroy  the  other  many  times 
over,  and  that  therefore  any  further 
buildup  would  be  just  plain  more  than 
we  could  ever  use.  In  addition,  the 
public  has  become  critical  of  the 
heavy  emphasis  by  this  administration 
on  huge  military  spending  increases  at 
the  very  time  it  is  proposing  both 
sharp  cuts  in  domestic  spending  and  a 
massive  tax  reduction.  The  public  sees 
that  this  leaves  overhanging  deficits 
far  bigger  then  they  have  ever  been  in 
our  history.  Poll  after  poll  shows 
heavy  majority  support  in  this  democ- 
racy for  reducing  the  rate  of  increase 
in  military  spending  called  for  by  the 
President.  But  arms  control  is  not  ad- 
vanced as  a  means  of  saving  money,  al- 
though I  am  convinced  it  has  saved 
money  in  the  past  and  will  in  the 
future.  It  is  advanced  as  a  means  of 
preventing  these  hair-trigger  mam- 
moth explosive  arsenals  from  explod- 
ing in  nuclear  war. 


FINANCIAL  HOLDINGS  AND 
INCOME  TAX  RETURN  OF  SEN- 
ATOR WILLIAM  PROXMIRE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1963,  1965,  1967,  and  1970,  and  yearly 
since  1972,  I  have  submitted  for  the 
Record  a  history  of  my  financial  hold- 
ings from  the  time  I  was  first  elected 
to  the  Senate  in  195Tuntil  April  1982. 
In  order  to  bring  the  full  record  up-to- 
date,  I  submit  herewith  the  history  of 
my  financial  holdings  since  April  1982. 

My  assets  include  ownership  of  a 
home  in  Madison,  Wis.,  on  which  I 
owe  a  mortgage  to  the  former  owners; 
ownership  of  my  home  and  furnish- 
ings in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  which  I 
owe  a  mortgage  to  the  Perpetual 
American  Federal  Savings  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.;  ownership  of  a  1980  automo- 
bile; ownership  of  two  checking  ac- 
counts  in   Washington,   D.C..   banks, 
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one  checkinR  account  In  a  Madison,  deducted  those  taxes  in  an  earUer  year— see  6.  Add  lines  3  through  5c,  $407. 

Wte    bank  and  one  savings  account  in  l»«e  9  of  Instructions),  $3,853.  7.  Multiply  amount  on  Form  1040,  line  33, 

TiSi^H^    W«f    hfnk    T   ho^StAS  12-    Business    Income    (loss)    or    (attach  by  3%  (.03),  $3,434. 

a  Madison.  Wis.,  bank.  I  hold  State  g^uedule  C).  $22,578.  8.  Subtract  line  7  from  line  6.  If  line  7  te 

and  municpal  bonds  totaling  $45,000.  ^3  capital  gain  or  (loss)  (attach  Schedule  more  than  line  6,  write  zero,  0. 

I  estimate  my  net  worth  to  be  about  u)^  -$3,000.  9.  Write  one-half  of  amount  on  line  4,  but 

$519,000.  17a.  Other  pensions  and  annuities.  Total  not  more  than  $150,  $150. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  is  received,  $1,977.  10.  Compare  amounts  on  Une  8  and  line  9, 

an   accurate    record   of    my    financial  18.  Rents,  royalties,  partnerships  estates,  and  write  the  larger  amount  here,  $150. 

holdings  and  obligations  trusts,  etc.  (attach  Schedule  E),  -$3,089.  Taxet 

I  herewith  submit  a  balance  sheet  f^f  J^S"? tSouTh  2t''JlM  57^*"  *"  "''"°"  "•  State  and  local  income,  $12,300. 

showing  my  net  worth  and  how  it  was  ^°'  '""*  ^  l!l^™r«  to  ™roM«  12.  Real  estate.  $4,368. 

arrived  at  and  a  copy  of  my  1982  Fed-  ADJusTMnrrs  to  ikcomb  ^^^  General  sales  (see  sales  tax  Ubles), 

eral  income  tax  return  ".  Employee  business  expenses  (attach  ^^^ 

I  paid  $32,794  to  the  Federal  Gov-  l^rm  2106),  $5,763.  15.  Add  lines  11  through  14.  Write  your 

eminent  in  taxes  on  my  1982  income.  «  ,!!rnJL^  u  (n  «5^    "  ""'"  '"'"•  "■'•2'«' 

»       jjjii         -r       ij  AD  AQ1  *-  *!._  o^^t^  (»de  from  page  11  (1),  $^,000. 

In  addition.  I  paid  $8,631  to  the  SUte  29.  Deduction  for  a  married  couple  when  Interett  expense 

of  Wisconsin  on  1982  income.  both  work  (attach  Schedule  W).  $1,343  I6a.  Home  mortgage  Interest  paid  to  fi- 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  31.  Total  adjustments,  $9,106.  nanclal  institutions,  $4,754. 

balance  sheet  and  copy  of  my    1982  adjusted  gross  ihcome  17.    Credit    cards   and   charge    accounts. 

Federal  tax  return  be  printed  in  the  ^^^^  ^^^^.^  „„^  »\'^.,^  ,.       ,«    .»,       h  ,«  wh,,  v„„r 

^^52;  K-.r,.,  r,«  «hi«.Hnn    fhP  mftt>.  31  f rom  line  22.  If  this  line  is  less  than  !»   Add  !««;  16a  through  18.  Write  your 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate-  ^^^j^   ^    ■Earned  Income  Credit"  (line  answer  here,  $6,260. 

rials  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  gj)  on  page  15  of  instructions.  If  your  want  Contributiona 

Record,  as  follows:  niS  to  figure  your  tax,  see  page  3  of  In-  jOa.    Cash    contributions.    (If    you    gave 

Net  VKirth  of  Senator  William  Proxmire  as  structions,  $114,464.  $3,000  or  more  to  any  one  organization, 

of  May  13, 1983  tax  cokputatiom  report  those  contributions  on  line   20b.). 

Municipal  and  sUte  bonds.             $45,000.00  33    Amount  from  line  32  (adjusted  gross  $1,371. 

Three   checking   and   one  Income),  $114,464.  23.  Add  lines  20a  through  22.  Write  your 

savings  account:  34a.  If  you  Itemize,  complete  Schedule  A  answer  here,  $1,371. 

^"5S". ''.^.                   475.42  2°,^,iTllnn,%T79r  "^"""^  '"""  Casualty  and  Vuf^t^^^^n.  miscellaneous 

^"SK". :^.                 2,239,53  35^  ^m^V  3^  $S  ecV'"'  "**""""  '^'"  25b.  Tax  return  preparation  fee,  $950. 

Madison,  WI  checking 1,661.52  **  gg  muIUoW  $1  000  by  the  total  number  of  26.  Other:  Prof,  license  $25:  bus.  publlca- 

Madlson.  WI  savings 80.708.81  exeniDt^on^  claimed  on  Form  104^  Unl^  "o"*-  »«>:  see  attached.  $1,125.  $1,230. 

Potential    capital    gains  m(So           *='*""^''  °"  *°'™  *"'"'  '"'*  '**'  27.  Add  lines  24  through  26.  Write  your 

tax  liability  for  sale  of              „  ^  »»  ^7.  -Taxable  Income.  Subtract  line  36  from  "^"^  here,  $2,180. 

onn  "n*i  k  "i,^'   ,  "Tilu"             ~  ^^•'^•*^  line  35,  $86,667.  Summary  of  itemized  deductions 

hLiT^Vmx  val^e)                               5  975  00  38.  Tax.  Enter  Ux  here  and  check  if  from  28.  Add  lines  10,  15,  19,  23,  and  27,  $27,197. 

3097^O^way  StrUtNw"  Tax  Rate  Schedule  X,  Y,  or  Z,  $30,783.  29.    If    you    checked    Form    1040,    Filing 

W^hulrton  DC.-  '•°-  To^  Add  lines  38  and  39.  $30,783.  status  box  2  or  5,  write  $3,400,  $3,400. 

Assessed  value....!..... 357.205.00  credits  30.  Subtract  line  29  from  line  28.  Write 

Mortgage  value"!!!!!!!!!!!!....            -56,245.00  44.  Partial  credit  for  political  contrlbu-  your  answer  here  and  on  Form  1040,  line 

Furnishings..'. 15,000.00  tlons  $100  34a.  (If  line  29  is  more  than  line  28,  see  the 

118  Bradford  Lane,  Madl-  49.  Total  credits.  Add  lines  41  through  48,  Instructions  for  line  30  on  page  20.),  $23,797. 

son.  Wis:                                        ^„  , „_  „/,  >100.  scheduu:  b— interest  and  orviDEND  income 

Assessed  value 46,100.00  50  Balance.  Subtract  line  49  from  line  40  „..,.. 

Mortgage  value 76,312.85  ^^^   ^^ieT  difference   (but  not   less   than  Part  l.-Interest  income 

„  ^  ,                                            cm  ntaA-k  zero),  $30,683.  Interest  income  other  than  Interest  from 

T°^ Sl»,3ie.4J  OTHER  TAXES  AU-Savers  Certificates 

1040  D.S.  iNDivionAL  IHCOME  Tax  Return  51.  Self-employment  tax  (attach  Schedule  2.  (Dther  Interest  in~"»e  .^Jj^^  "»f?«  °^ 

,90,  SE)  $2  111  payer)   Lowy   note,   $582,   O  Bnen,    $6,326. 

«,.„.           ^TTUo^H  T»r«vmi«.   n«Rr«rf  M>-  Total  tax.  Add  lines  50  through  58,  United  Bank  &  Tr.,  $523:  Chevy  Chase  S&U 

William  and  Ellen  H.  Proxmire,  118  Brad-  ^255-  D.C.  Natl.  Bk..  $369. 

ford  Lane,  Madison  Wis.          .    .,„,„„^„  -Avinnrrs  3.  Add  lines  1  and  2,  $8,055. 

My  social  security  number  is  XXX-XX-XXXX;  payments  „  _,,.    . 

spouse's  social  security  no.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  60.  Total  Federal  Income  tax  withheld.  Interest  from  AU-Savers  Certificates 

My  occupation:  U.S.  Senator:  spouse  s  oc-  $30,556.  (ASCs)  (See  page  21) 

cupation:  Coordinator.  61.    1982    estimated    tax    payments    and  g.  Add  lines  3  and  7.  Write  your  answer 

presidential  election  campaign  amount  applied  from  1981  return,  $9,180.  here  and  on  Form  1040,  line  8,  $8,055. 

Do  you  want  $1  to  go  to  this  fund?  Yes.  J^.J"^'    *"^'^    ^^^^    '^    **""°"^^    *^'  Part  ll.-Dividend  income 

If  joint  return,  does  you  spouse  want  $1  to  ♦"*"•  '"'•  9  i^ame  of  payer:  Oovt.  Investors,  $382. 

go  to  this  fund?  No.  REFUND  OR  AMOUNT  you  OWE  10.  Add  amounts  on  line  9.  $382. 

filing  STATUS  68.  If  line  67  Is  larger  than  line  59.  enter  ^5   subtract  line  14  from  line  10.  Write 

uittrri^  flllnff  ioint  return  (even  if  only  a™o»«t  overpaid.  $6,942.                 ,     ^  ^  .  your  answer  here  and  on  Form  1040.  line  9a, 

Married  nimg  jomi  return  leven  11  oiuy  Amount  of  line  68  to  be  refunded  to  iggo 

one  had  Income).  ,j  ^^ 

KEMPTiONS-4  70.  Amount  of  line  68  to  be  applied  to  Part  lll.-Foreign  accounU  and  foreign 

Myself,  65  or  over,  spouse.  your  1983  estimated  tax,  $5,300.  trusU 

First  names  of  my  dependent  children  p^„  preparer's  use  only  16.  At  any  time  during  the  tax  year,  did 

8.  Interest  income  (attach  Schedule  B  If  u  c.  20037.  Preparer's  social  security  no.:  «'«?  w^^  „„,,;;«  grantor  of  or  transferor 

Tf  !if.r  '°"  ^"'^  "^^  '^■^''"  '"''"  XXX-XX-XXXX:  E.I.  No.:  52-0898831.  J;\  S^'^^t'J^TwS^xSeS'dl^^^e 

ok  Di^dends  (attach  Schedule  B  if  over  schedule  a-itemizkd  deductions  current  tax  year,  whether  or  not  you  have 

1400)  MM          (atiacn  acneauie  u  u  over  Medical  and  dental  expenses  any  beneficial  Interest  In  it?  If  "Yes, "  you 

10.  Refunds  of  SUte  and  local  Income       4.  Total  insurance  premiums  you  paid  for  may  have  to  file  Forms  3520,  3520-A,  or  926: 

taxes  (do  not  enter  an  amount  unless  you    medical  and  dental  care,  $407.  No. 
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scHXDnLS  c— PHorrr  ok  <lo8s>  ntoM  Busnrass 

OK  PKOmSIOH 

A.  Ifmln  business  scUvity  (see  Instruc- 
tions): Spemlcer,  product:  Services. 

B.  Business  name:  Sen.  WiUimm  Proxmlre. 

D.  Business  address  (number  and  street): 
S341  Dirkaen  Bldg.  Washington  D.C.  20510. 

E.  Aoootmting  method:  Cash. 

Q.  Was  there  any  major  changes  in  deter- 
mining quantities,  costs,  or  valuations  be- 
tween opening  and  closing  inventory?  No. 

H.  Did  you  deduct  expenses  for  an  office 
in  your  home?  No. 

L  Did  you  operate  this  business  at  the  end 
of  1982?  Yes. 

J.  How  many  months  In  1982  did  you  ac- 
tively operate  this  business?  12. 
Part  I.— Income 

la.  Oross  receipt  or  sales.  $21,500. 

Ic  Balance  (subtract  line  lb  from  line  la) 
$21,500. 

3.  Oross  profit  (subtract  line  2  from  line 
lc>  $21,500 

5.  Total  income  (add  lines  3,  4a.  and  4b), 
$21,500. 

Part  II.— Deductions 

30  Other  expenses  (specify): 

30a.  Expenses  incurred.  $5,081. 

30b.  Expenses  recovered.  $5,059. 

31.  Total  deductions  (add  amounts  in  col- 
umns for  lines  6  through  30m),  $22. 

32.  Net  profit  or  (loss)  (subtract  line  31 
from  line  5).  If  a  profit,  enter  on  Form  1040, 
line  12.  and  on  Schedule  SE,  Part  I.  line  2 
(or  Form  1041,  line  6).  If  a  loss,  go  on  to  line 
33.  $21,478. 

A.  Main  business  activity  (see  Instruc- 
tions): Writer  product:  Literature. 

E.  Accounting  method:  C^ash. 

O.  Was  there  any  major  change  in  deter- 
mining quantities,  costs,  or  valuations  be- 
tween opening  and  closing  inventory?  No. 

H.  Did  you  deduct  expenses  for  an  office 
in  your  home?  No. 

L  Did  you  operate  this  business  at  the  end 
of  198r  Yes. 

J.  How  many  months  in  1982  did  you  ac- 
tively operate  this  business?  12. 
Port  I.~Income 

la.  Oross  receipts  or  sales,  $1,100. 

Ic.  Balance  (subtract  line  lb  from  line  la). 
$1,100. 

3.  Oross  profit  (subtract  line  2  from  line 
Ic).  $1,100. 

5.  Total  income  (add  lines  3,  4a.  and  4b). 
$1,100. 

Part  II.— Deductions 
32.  Net  profit  or  (loss)  (subtract  line  31 
from  line  5).  If  a  profit,  enter  on  Form  1040. 
line  12.  and  on  Schedule  SE,  Part  I,  line  2 
(or  Form  1(M1,  line  6).  If  a  loss,  go  on  to  line 
33.  $1,100. 

CAPTTAL  GAINS  AND  LOSSES 

Part  I.— Short-term  capital  gains  and 
losses— Assets  held  1  year  or  less 

6.  Short-term  capital  loss  carryover  from 
years  beginning  after  1969.  $7,000. 

7.  Net  short-term  gain  or  (less),  combine 
lines  5  and  6.  -$7,000. 

Part  II.— Long-term  capital  gains  and 
losses— Assets  held  more  than  J  year 
14.    Enter    gain    from    Form    4797,    line 
5(aXl).  $1,641. 

16.  Combine  lines  12  through  15.  $1,641. 

17.  Long-term  capital  loss  carryover  from 
years  beginning  after  1969,  $1,558. 

18.  Net  long-term  gain  or  (loss),  combine 
lines  16  and  17.  $83. 

Port  III.— Summary  of  parts  I  and  II 

19.  Combine  lines  7  and  18.  and  enter  the 
net  gain  or  (loss)  here  -$6,917. 


23(iii).  If  line  7  and  line  18  are  net  losses, 
enter  amount  on  line  7  added  to  50  percent 
of  the  amount  on  line  18  -$6,917. 

24(iii).  Taxable  income,  as  adjusted 
-$3,000. 

Port  v.— Computation  of  post-IMS  capital 
loss  carryovers  from.  1982  to  1983 

25.  Enter  loss  shown  on  line  7;  if  none, 
enter  zero  and  skip  lines  26  through  30— 
then  go  to  line  31,  $7,000. 

26.  Enter  gain  shown  on  line  18.  If  that 
line  Is  blank  or  shows  a  loss,  enter  zero,  $83. 

27.  Reduce  any  loss  on  line  25  to  the 
extent  of  any  gain  on  line  26,  $6,917. 

28.  Enter  amount  shown  on  line  24,  $3,000. 

29.  Enter  smaller  of  line  27  or  28,  $3,000. 

30.  Subtract  line  29  from  line  27.  This  is 
your  short-term  capital  loss  carryover  from 
1982  to  1983,  $3,917. 

SCHBDDLK  I.— SUPPLKMEIITAL  IMCOIIZ  SCHEDULX 

Port  I.— Rent  and  royalty  income  or  loss 

1.  Are  any  of  the  expenses  listed  below  for 
a  vacation  home  or  other  recreational  unit 
(see  Instructions)?  No. 

Property   A    (Show   kind   and    location) 
Mad..  Wte.  -118  Brad. 
3a.  Rents  received.  $4,680. 

8.  Insurance.  $166. 

9.  Interest.  $4,988. 

13.  Taxes  (Do  not  include  Windfall  Profit 
Tax  here.  See  Part  III,  line  35.).  $1,025. 

17.  Total  expenses  other  than  deprecia- 
tion and  depletion.  Add  lines  4  through  16, 
$6,179. 

18.  Depreciation  expense  (see  Instruc- 
tions), or  Depletion,  $1,590. 

19.  Total.  Add  lines  17  and  18.  $7,769. 

20.  Income  or  (loss)  from  rental  or  royalty 
properties.  Subtract  line  19  from  line  3a 
(rents)  or  3b  (royalties),  -$3,089. 

21.  Add  properties  with  profits  on  line  20. 
and  write  the  total  profits  here,  -$3,089. 

22.  Add  properties  with  losses  on  line  20. 
and  write  the  total  (losses)  here,  -$3,089. 

Port  IV.— Summary 
37.  Total  income  or  (loss).  Combine  lines 
25.  29.  31,  33.-  and  36.  Write  here  and  on 
Form  1040.  line  18,  -$3,089. 

COMPUTATIOM  OP  SOCIAL  SECURITY  SELF- 
EMFLOTMENT  TAX 

Port  I.— Regular  computation  of  net 
earnings  from  self-employment 

2.  If  you  have  other  earnings  of  $400  or 
more  than  are  subject  to  self-employment 
tax,  include  those  earnings  on  this  line, 
$22,578. 

Port  It.— Optional  computation  of  net 
earnings  from  self-employment 

3.  Maximum  income  for  optional  methods, 
$1,600. 

Port  III.— Computation  a/ social  security 
self-employment  tax 

8.  Enter  the  amount  from  Part  I.  line  2, 
or.  if  you  elected  the  nonfarm  optional 
method.  Part  II.  line  6,  $22,578. 

9.  Add  lines  7  and  8.  If  less  than  $400,  you 
are  not  subject  to  self-employment  tax.  Do 
not  fill  in  the  rest  of  the  schedule,  $22,578. 

10.  The  largest  amount  of  combined  wages 
and  self-employment  earnings  subject  to 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement  tax  for 
1982  is.  $32,400. 

11.  a.  Total  FICA  wages  from  Forms  W-2 
and  RRTA  compensation,  $1,945. 

12.  Subtract  line  lie  from  line  10,  $30,455. 

13.  Enter  the  smaller  of  line  9  or  line  12. 
$22,578. 

If  the  13  is  $32,400.  fiU  in  $3,029.40  on  line 
14.  Otherwise,  multiply  by  .0935  and  enter 
the  result  of  line  14. 


14.    Self-employment    tax.    Enter    this 
amount  on  Form  1040.  line  51.  $2,111. 

SCHEDULE  W.— DKDUCnOIl  FOR  A  MARRIED 
COUFLB  WHEN  BOTH  WOKK 
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FORM  31  OS.— EMPLOYEE  BUSINESS  EXPENSES 

Port  I.—Enployee  business  expenses  deducti- 
ble in  figuring  adjusted  gross  income  on 
form  1040.  line  32 

1.  Reimbursed  and  unreimbursed  fares  for 
airplane,  boat.  bus.  taxicab.  train,  etc., 
$2,446. 

6.  Add  lines  1  through  5.  $2,446. 

8.  If  line  6  is  more  than  line  7.  subtract 
line  7  from  line  6.  Enter  here  and  on  Form 
1040.  line  24.  $2,446. 

FORM  3106.— EMPLOYEE  BUSINESS  EXPENSES 

Port  I.— Employee  business  expenses  deduct- 
ible in  figuring  adjusted  gross  income  on 
form  1040,  line  32 

3.  Reimbursed  and  unreimbursed  car  ex- 
penses from  Part  II,  $3,317. 

6.  Add  lines  1  through  5.  $3,317. 

8.  If  line  6  is  more  than  line  7.  subtract 
line  7  from  line  6.  Enter  here  and  on  Form 
1040.  line  24.  $3,317. 

Port  II.— Car  expenses  (use  either  your 
actual  expenses  or  the  mileage  rate) 

A.  Number  of  months  you  used  car  for 
business  during  1982.  12  months. 

B.  Total  mileage  for  months  in  line  A. 
7.000  miles. 

C.  Business  part  of  line  B  mileage  4.900 
miles. 

Actual  Expenses  (Include  expenses  on  lines 
1  and  2  only  for  the  months  shown  in  line 
A.  above) 

1.  Oasoline.  oil.  lubrication,  etc..  $1,300. 

2.  Other.  $3,153. 

3.  Total  (add  lines  1  and  2).  $4,453. 

4.  Divide  line  C  by  line  B,  above.  70.0  per- 
cent. 

5.  Multiply  line  3  by  line  4.  $3,117. 

FORM  4563.- DEPRECIATION  AND  AMORTIZATION 

Port  I.—Depreciatioru 

Section  C.  Depreciation  of  Nonrecovery 
Property 

6.  Other  depreciation  (See  instructions): 
A.  Description  of  property.  118  land;  B. 

Date  acquired  11/22/80;  C.  Cost  or  other 
basis.  $11,500. 

A.  Description  of  property.  118  Bradford; 
B.  E>ate  acquired.  11/22/80;  C.  Cost  or  other 
basis.  $31,800;  D.  Depreciation  allowed  or  al- 
lowable in  earlier  years.  $1,855;  E.  Method 
of  figuring  depreciation.  SL;  F.  Life  or  rate, 
20/00: 0.  DeducUon  for  this  year.  $1,500. 


SUPPLBMKHTAL  SCaBDOLE  OF  OAINS  AND  LOSSES 

Port  I.— Sales  or  exchanges  of  property  used 
in  o  trade  or  business,  and  involuntary 
conversions  from  other  than  casualty  and 
theft-property  held  more  than  1  year 
(except  for  certain  livestock) 
2  (b).  Section  1231  gain  from  installment 

sales  from  FOrm  6252.  line  21  or  29.  $1,641. 
4.  Add  lines  1  through  3  in  column  g  and 

column  h  $1,641. 

COMPUTATION  OF  INSTAIXMENT  SALE  INCOME 

A.  Kind  of  property  and  description. 
Madison  house. 

B.  Date  acquired  (month,  day.  and  year). 
January  1. 1958. 

C.  Date  sold  (month,  day.  and  year).  No- 
vember 15. 1977. 

D.  Was  property  sold  to  a  related  party 
after  May  14. 1980?  No. 

Port  II.— Computation  of  taxable  part  of 
installment  sale 

14.  Oross  profit  ratio.  0.6827. 

15.  For  year  of  sale  only— enter  amount 
from  line  12  above;  otherwise  enter  zero.  0. 

16.  Payments  received  during  year  (Do  not 
include  interest  whether  stated  or  unstat- 
ed), $2,403. 

17.  Add  lines  15  and  16.  $2,403. 

18.  Payments  received  in  prior  years  (Do 
not  include  interest  whether  stated  or  un- 
sUted).  $11,369. 

19.  Taxable  part  of  installment  sale  (mul- 
tiply line  17  by  line  14).  $1,641. 

21.  Subtract  line  20  from  line  19.  Enter  on 
Schedule  D  or  Form  4797.  $1,641. 

EARNINGS 
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Other  miscellaneous  deductions 

Senate  office  exp $615 

Emp  bus  exp- wife 510 

Total  to  sched  A  line  26 1.125 

Name:  William  and  Ellen  Proxmlre.  SSN: 
(H)  XXX-XX-XXXX.  SSN:  (W)  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Address:  118  Bradford  Lane. 

City.  State,  Zip:  Madison,  Wisconsin 
53714. 

CERTIFICATE 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  was  in  travel  sUtus 
in  the  Washington.  D.C.  area,  away  from 
my  home  in  my  home  state  of  Wisconsin,  in 
the  performance  of  my  official  duties  as  a 

Member  of  Congress  for days  during 

the  year  1982  and  that  my  deductible  living 
expenses  while  in  such  travel  sUtus 
amounted  to  $3,000. 


GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  AND 
ANTI-SEMITIC  VIOLENCE 

Mr.  PROXB4IRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
its  1983  report,  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  the  B'nai  B'rith  reported 
that  acts  of  vandalism  and  violence 
against    Jews    decreased    across    the 


United  States  and  in  most  metropoli- 
tan regions  last  year.  According  to  the 
ADL,  the  increased  responsiveness  by 
police,  politicians,  and  the  media  are 
responsible  for  this  favorable  trend. 
The  15-percent  drop  in  the  number  of 
anti-Semitic  incidents  recorded  nation- 
wide in  1982  marks  the  first  decline  in 
3  years. 

However  favorable  these  statistics 
may  seem,  sadly,  they  do  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  ADL  officials  admit  ttiat 
in  many  areas,  the  picture  is  not  en- 
tirely rosy.  Some  jurisdictions  of 
Washington.  D.C,  for  example,  have 
recorded  increasing  numbers  of  anti- 
Semitic  incidents  in  the  past  2  years. 
In  Maryland's  Montgomery  County, 
where  (immunity  and  civic  leaders 
have  been  among  the  most  outspoiten 
critics  of  anti-Semitic  violence,  and 
where  the  police  have  a  special  unit 
assigned  to  investigate  religious  and 
racial  incidents,  there  has  been  a  rash 
of  attacks  on  blacks  and  Jews  in  recent 
months. 

Against  this  backdrop  lies  an  even 
more  disturbing  trend,  according  to 
the  ADL.  Apparently.  anti-Israeli  and 
pro-Arab  sentiment  stemming  from 
problems  in  the  Middle  East  have  ig- 
nited an  escalation  in  violence  and  ter- 
rorism ae^dnst  Jews  in  Western 
Europe.  In  1982,  6  persons  were  cold- 
bloodedly murdered  and  another  216 
were  seriously  wounded  in  shootings 
and  bombings  of  Jewish  institutions  in 
Western  Europe,  according  to  the 
ADL. 

What  do  all  of  these  statistics  mean? 
They  send  a  clear  message  to  us  that 
the  fight  against  bigotry,  hatred,  and 
anti-Semitism  is  far  from  being  over. 
Alvin  J.  Steinberg,  a  national  ADL  of- 
ficial said,  in  response  to  the  1982  sta- 
tistics: 

There  is  no  room  for  complacency.  We  are 
gratified  on  the  one  hand  to  report  an  over- 
all decrease  in  U.S.  violence  against  Jews. 
But  we  know  that  we  cannot  relax  our  vigU. 
Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  take 
the  time  now  to  applaud  the  efforts  of 
those  police,  politicians,  media  persons 
and  all  others  whose  responsiveness  to 
anti-Semitic  acts  have  lead  to  the  1982 
national  decrease  in  such  crimes.  At 
the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  dangerous 
to  underestimate  the  gravity  of  the 
situation,  for  acts  of  anti-Semitic  vio- 
lence are  still  pervasive  and  severe.  We 
should  not  fool  ourselves  with  the 
notion  that  the  threat  of  genocide  has 
passed  us  by.  The  protection  and  en- 
hancement of  human  rights  should 
still  be  considered  one  of  our  principal 
national  and  international  priorities. 
This  objective  must  be  pursued  until 
every  last  anti-Semitic  act.  or  any 
other  violation  of  human  rights,  is 
eliminated. 

One  positive  preventive  measure 
that  we  should  take  is  the  ratification 
of  the  Genocide  Convention.  As  I  have 
stated  innumerable  times  before  on 
the  Senate  floor,  ratification  of  this 


treaty  is  a  matter  of  urgent  impor- 
tance. This  treaty  would  outlaw  geno- 
cide or  the  intent  to  commit  genocide 
on  any  national,  racial,  religious,  or 
ethnic  group.  Simply  stated,  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  attempts  to  safeguard 
under  international  law  the  most  fim- 
damental  human  right,  the  right  to 
Uve. 

There  is  no  justification  for  the  Sen- 
ate's inaction  on  this  important 
human  rights  treaty.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention immediately. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  first  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984  was 
recommitted  to  the  Budget  Committee 
after  several  days  of  debate  and  votes 
on  major  alternatives,  of  one  of  which 
I  was  a  cosponsor.  Many  have  viewed 
the  events  of  last  week  as  evidence  of 
the  demise  of  the  budget  process,  and 
have  greeted  that  prospect  with  some 
enthusiam.  I  do  not  share  that  view.  I 
believe  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess must  be  preserved,  and  I  earnestly 
hope  that  a  budget  resolution  will  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate,  and  a  confer- 
ence report  adopted  by  both  Houses. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  process  is 
not  in  need  of  some  reform.  As  my  col- 
leagues may  recall  from  a  series  of 
parliamentary  inquiries  I  made  of  the 
Chair  in  connection  with  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  9  in  the  spring  of 
1981.  I  strongly  object  to  the  use  of  a 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  outyear  reconciliation  of 
annual,  discretionary  appropriations 
by  lowering  authorization  ceilings.  To 
do  so  violates  the  letter  and  intent  of 
the  Budget  Act,  in  my  opinion,  and 
creates  the  aura  of  false  "savings" 
from  a  mythical  computer-projected 
"baseline."  The  necessary  restraint  in 
annual  discretionary  a<x50imts  can  be 
accomplished  within  the  normal 
framework  of  the  first  and  second  res- 
olution process,  as  the  authors  of  the" 
act  intended. 

But  despite  that  major  objection, 
and  my  other  (xxasional  frustrations,  I 
believe  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess must  be  maintained  to  protect  our 
prerogatives  vis-a-vis  the  executive 
branch  and  to  promote  discipline  in 
our  own  fiscal  affairs.  The  budget 
process  is  most  especially  important  if 
we  are  to  have  any  hope  of  controlling 
the  two  aspects  of  Federal  fiscal  policy 
which  have  most  contributed  to  the 
explosive  growth  in  expenditures  and 
the  deficit— direct  benefit  payments  to 
individuals  and  revenue  loss  through 
tax  expenditures.  It  was  this  so-called 
backdoor  spending  that  the  budget 
process  was  created  to  restrain,  and  it 
is  for  this  reason  that  the  budget  proc- 
ess must  be  preserved. 
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Our  majority  leader,  Senator 
HowARO  Baker,  wrote  an  article  for 
yesterday's  Washington  Post  on  our 
efforts  to  pass  a  budget  resolution. 
While  I  do  not  necessarily  agree  with 
every  aspect  of  his  argument,  I  join 
him  In  the  commitment  to  the  budget 
process  and  the  need  to  pass  a  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1984.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Baker's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

We  Wnx  Pass  a  Budget  Resolution 
(By  Howard  H.  Baker.  Jr.) 

Winston  Churchill  would  have  felt  right 
at  home  in  the  Senate  last  week.  It  was 
Churchill  who  told  the  House  of  Commons: 
"Democracy  is  the  worst  form  of  govern- 
ment except  all  those  other  forms  .  .  ." 

There  is  no  better  summation  of  the  con- 
gressional budget  process  we've  been  going 
through.  Monttis  of  work  and  Weeks  of  in- 
tensive negotiation  have  so  far  failed  to 
produce  a  budget  resolution  for  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  Oct.  1 

Everyone  agrees  we  have  to  restrain  the 
growth  of  federal  spending. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  budget  deficits 
we're  contemplating  are  too  high. 

And  everybody  knows  that  some  new  reve- 
nue measures  may  well  be  necessary  to  keep 
those  deficits  from  swamping  the  private 
credit  market. 

Yet  all  these  agreements  have  failed  to 
yield  a  congressional  budget  resolution.  As 
things  stood  Thursday  night,  there  are 
enough  votes  to  kill  every  budget  proposal 
put  forward,  but  not  enough  to  pass  any  of 
them. 

Still,  true  to  Churchill's  maxim,  if  there 
had  been  no  budget  process,  the  situation 
would  be  worse. 

Equating  a  simple  budget  resolution  with 
democracy  itself  may  seem  a  bit  dramatic, 
but  the  congressional  budget  process  lies  at 
the  heart  of  modem  and  coherent  democra- 
cy. What  we  spend  determines  how  we 
govern,  and  nowhere  is  that  fact  in  sharper 
focus  than  when  all  the  problems  of  govern- 
ment descend  on  one  set  of  people  in  one 
room  at  one  time  during  budget  resolution 
season. 

Everybody  wants  to  decide  what  the 
budget  will  be;  but  nobody  wants  to  serve  on 
the  Budget  Committee. 

Every  senator  and  congressman  wants  the 
most  money  he  can  get  for  his  favorite  fed- 
eral programs,  but  nobody  wants  a  tax  in- 
crease or  a  large  federal  deficit. 

Each  legislator  must  serve  both  the  spe- 
cial interests  of  his  constituents  and  the 
central  interests  of  the  nation,  but  doing 
both  at  the  same  time  is  a  little  like  trying 
to  rob  your  own  bank. 

The  remarkable  thing  is.  until  1984. 
nobody  in  Congress  bothered  to  count  the 
money. 

In  what  Budget  Committee  chairman  Pete 
Domenici  calls  the  "ancient  times,"  congres- 
sional budget  decisions  were  made  wholly 
independent  of  each  other.  Every  authoriza- 
tion, every  appropriation  was  decided  on  its 
own  merits,  without  regard  for  how  each  de- 
cision would  affect  other  spending  prior- 
ities, revenue  requirements  or  deficit  projec- 
tions. Congress  had,  in  effect,  abdicated  all 
fiscal  responsibility.  It  was  left  to  the  presi- 
dent to  check  the  excesses  of  the  legislative 
branch  ttirough  vetoes  and.  more  controver- 
» 


sially,  through  the  impoundment  of  appro- 
priated funds. 

Richard  Nixon,  who  preferred  impound- 
ing to  vetoing,  called  our  old  system 
"hoary."  Some  members  of  Congress  felt 
vaguely  insulted.  But  we  changed  the 
system  nevertheless. 

With  the  Congressional  Budget  and  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974,  Congress 
resolved  to  reconcile  govermnent  spending 
with  government  income  in  the  same  way 
any  American  family  must  manage  its 
household  budget.  We  resolved  to  set  specif- 
ic deadlines  for  considering  legislation  to 
spend  public  money,  and  all  authorization 
and  appropriation  recommendations  were  to 
be  mside  before  the  budget  resolution  proc- 
ess really  began. 

We've  never  really  tried  it  that  way,  and 
before  we  start  reforming  the  budget  proc- 
ess we  might  consider  following  the  rules  we 
established  in  the  first  place.  But  after  nine 
years  of  missed  deadlines  and  mounting 
deficits,  I  doubt  that  we  will. 

We  may  have  changed  the  process  too 
much  already.  In  1981,  a  strategy  hatched 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  enthusiastically  em- 
braced by  the  Reagan  administration  used 
the  congressional  budget  process  to  move 
the  federal  leviathan  a  few  degrees  away 
from  the  free-spending  course  of  previous 
years.  Some  feathers  were  ruffled,  but  we 
simply  could  not  have  slowed  the  growth  of 
federal  spending,  as  we  began  to  do  two 
years  ago,  if  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess had  not  existed.  A  piecemeal,  program- 
by-program  approach  would  never  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  federal  spending  might  still  be 
increasing  by  17  percent  a  year— instead  of 
half  that  rate. 

It  may  be  that  not  enough  was  attempted 
while  the  political  mandate  for  spending 
reform  was  at  its  peak.  It  may  be  that,  if 
this  popular  passion  for  restraint  fades 
away,  we  in  Congress  will  be  left  with  a  tor- 
tuous and  monotonous  budget  process  that 
absorbs  virtually  all  our  legislative  energy 
and  accomplishes  virtually  nothing. 

But  it  is  more  likely,  in  my  view,  that  in 
some  of  the  reform  measures  now  being  pro- 
posed lies  the  salvation  of  the  budget  proc- 
ess. Among  the  many  proposals  I  have 
heard  are  two-year  budgets,  reconstituted 
budget  committees  as  "joint  ventures"  of 
the  Appropriations  and  Finance  commit- 
tees, some  combination  of  authorization  and 
appropriation  functions,  binding  spending 
targets,  more  flexible  management  of  budg- 
eted funds  and  the  return  of  "off-budget" 
expenses  to  the  regular  federal  balance 
sheet. 

Without  endorsing  any  one  of  these  rec- 
ommendations specifically.  I  believe  their 
sheer  number  and  scope— and  there  are 
many  others  like  them— suggest  that  the 
time  for  significant  and  constructive  reform 
is  at  hand. 

After  nine  years  of  practical  experience 
with  the  congressional  budget  process,  this 
kind  of  performance  review  is  a  healthy  and 
necessary  thing.  As  Will  Rogers  said,  "even 
if  you're  on  the  right  track,  youll  get  run 
over  if  you  just  sit  there." 

But  it  is  just  as  essential  that  we  preserve 
the  process  we  have  begun,  that  we  make 
this  conscious  and  painful  effort  to  relate 
spending  to  taxing,  that  we  try  to  measure 
the  impact  of  our  actions  on  the  economy  at 
large,  that  we  never  again  dare  be  haphaz- 
ard with  the  American  people's  money. 

I  have  watched  Pete  E>omenici  on  the 
floor,  and  I  marvel  at  his  skill  and  dedica- 
tion to  the  process.  In  one  way  or  the  other, 
the  Senate  needs  to  do  better  by  him  than 
we  are. 


I  continue  to  believe  that  the  most  impor- 
tant reform  Congress  can  make  is  more 
basic  than  the  procedural  and  technical.  We 
should  stop  acting  like  a  collection  of  elect- 
ed bureaucrats— scrutinizing  every  federal 
activity  to  the  last  detail,  even  writing  a 
thousand-page  budget  bill  as  we  did  two 
years  ago.  We  should  start  acting  like  the 
national  board  of  directors  the  Constitution 
intended  us  to  be. 

I  will  reserve  my  sermon  on  the  "citizen 
legislature"  for  another  Sunday,  but  I  will 
do  my  best  to  keep  it— and  an  improved  con- 
gressional budget  process— on  the  agenda 
for  reforming  this  awfully  good  system  of 
government. 

In  the  meantime,  rest  assured  that  for  my 
part  I  am  determined  to  do  the  best  job  we 
can  with  the  tools  we  have  at  hand.  I  pre- 
dict that  some  way  or  the  other  we  will  pass 
a  budget  resolution  this  year. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FRANK 
JOHNSTONE  JERVEY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 
American  and  a  good  friend,  Mr. 
Prank  Johnstone  Jervey,  who  passed 
away  recently  at  the  age  of  89.  To  his 
lovely  wife,  Arme;  his  daughter,  Mary 
Jervey  Kilby:  and  other  members  of 
his  family,  with  whom  I  attended 
Prank's  funeral  last  week  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery,  I  extend  my  deep- 
est sympathies. 

Frank  Johnstone  Jervey,  who  died 
May  6,  1983  at  the  age  of  89,  was 
known  as  Mr.  Clemson,  but  his  influ- 
ence was  not  limited  to  his  alma 
mater,  Clemson  University.  Prom  1914, 
when  he  graduated  from  Clemson 
with  degrees  In  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical engineering,  until  his  death,  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier,  en- 
gineer, world  renowned  munitions 
expert,  benefactor,  confidant  to  all 
and  ambassador  of  goodwill  for  Clem- 
son University. 

He  served  in  the  Army  during  World 
War  I  and  was  severely  wounded  near 
Chateau  Thierry  in  Prance.  He  lost  a 
leg  below  the  knee  and  received  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  and  the 
Italian  Marito  de  Guerro  for  heroism. 

He  worked  briefly  at  the  Charleston 
Naval  Shipyard  and  for  Winchester 
Repeating  Arms  Co.,  then  joined  the 
Ordnance  Corps  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  in  1924  in  a  civilian  capacity 
after  1  year  of  graduate  work  at 
George  Washington  University.  He  re- 
tired in  1953  after  an  illustrious  31- 
year  career,  rising  from  assistant  ord- 
nance engineer  to  chief  engineer. 

He  became  one  of  the  world's  fore- 
most authorities  on  incendiary  and 
small  arms  ammunition.  As  a  result  of 
this,  he  served  on  many  high  level 
committees  established  during  World 
War  II.  He  helped  establish  small 
arms  ammunition  centers,  reactivated 
ordnance  ammunition  plants  and 
aided  in  the  creation  of  new  ammuni- 
tion plants  during  the  Korean  war. 

During  World  War  II.  Secretary  of 
War  Henry  Stimson  presented  Captain 


Jervey  with  the  Nation's  highest  civil- 
ian honor,  the  Exceptional  Civilian 
Award,  for  his  contribution  to  Ameri- 
ca's war  efforts. 

His  dedication  and  technical  know- 
how  proved  invaluable  to  ammunition 
production  during  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  war.  After  his  retirement, 
he  became  a  consultant  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Air  Force 
Armament  Center,  the  Copperweld 
Steel  Co.,  and  the  Federal  Cartridge 
Co.  In  1977.  he  was  inducted  into  the 
U.S.  Army  Ordnance  Hall  of  Fame. 

He  returned  to  Clemson  in  1953  and 
received  an  honorary  doctor  of  science 
degree  and  later  became  vice  president 
for  development.  During  the  5  years  of 
his  administration  as  vice  president, 
the  Clemson  alumni  program  won  na- 
tional honors  for  sustained  perform- 
ance on  three  separate  occasions,  and 
the  Clemson  News  Bureau  received  six 
national  awards  for  writing  excellence, 
visual  interpretation,  and  special  pub- 
lications. 

During  this  time,  he  was  directly  re- 
sponsible in  obtaining  for  Clemson 
from  the  Olin  Foundation  two  grants 
for  constructing  and  equipping  Olin 
Hall  of  Ceramics  and  Earle  Hall  of 
Chemical  Engineering,  representing 
investments  in  excess  of  $2  million. 

Captain  Jervey  served  as  a  life  trust- 
ee of  Clemson,  was  president  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  board  of  trustees,  a  past 
national  president  of  the  Clemson 
Alumni  Association,  as  well  as  a  direc- 
tor of  the  association,  and  a  director  of 
IPTAY,  Clemson's  athletic  scholarship 
organization. 

The  Siunmerville  native  was  an  hon- 
orary life  trustee  of  the  Clemson  Uni- 
versity Foundation  and  was  inducted 
into  the  Clemson  Athletic  Hall  of 
Fame  in  1976.  The  FYank  Johnstone 
Jervey  Athletic  Center  was  named  in 
his  honor,  the  first  time  a  building  at 
Clemson  had  been  named  for  a  person 
during  his  lifetime. 

In  the  Clemson  community,  he  was  a 
leader  in  the  development  of  the 
Clemson  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  is 
a  former  national  councilman  and  a 
delegate  to  the  national  conference. 
He  has  served  on  numerous  local  im- 
provement committees,  was  a  vestry- 
man in  the  Holy  Trinity  Episcopal 
Church  and  a  delegate  to  the  Episco- 
pal Diocese  of  Upper  South  Carolina. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  Voorhees  College  and 
Porter  Gaud  School. 

He  was  the  first  person  to  receive  all 
three  of  the  highest  honors  bestowed 
by  Clemson  University— an  honorary 
doctor  of  science  degree  (1953),  the 
Alumni  Association  Distinguished 
Service  Award  (1960).  and  the  First 
Clemson  Medallion  (Foimders  Day, 
1961).  In  1969.  the  Clemson  Lions  Club 
bestowed  upon  him  the  Distinguished 
Citizen  Award  and  4  days  before  his 
death,    he   received   the   Man-of-the- 


Year  Award  from  the  Port  Hill  Clem- 
son Club  in  Clemson. 

In  order  to  share  more  about  this  re- 
markable man  with  my  colleagues,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  several  newspaper  ar- 
ticles and  editorials  about  Frank 
Jervey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Greenville  News,  May  9,  1983] 


Frank  J.  Jervet 

Frank  Johnstone  Jervey  was  known  here 
as  "Mr.  Clemson,"  but  his  influence  was  not 
limited  to  Clemson  University.  Between  his 
graduation  from  Clemson  in  1914  and  his 
appointment  as  the  university's  vice  presi- 
dent for  development  in  1959,  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  soldier,  engineer  and 
world-renowned  munitions  expert. 

He  served  in  the  Army  during  World  War 
I,  was  wounded  in  Prance,  and  received  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  for  heroism. 
After  the  war,  he  served  in  the  Ordnance 
Corps  from  1924  to  1953,  advancing  from  as- 
sistant ordnance  engineer  to  chief  engineer. 

His  dedication  and  technical  know-how 
proved  invaluable  to  anununition  produc- 
tion during  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
War.  When  he  retired  from  the  corps  after 
31  years,  he  became  a  consultant  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  Air  Force  Arma- 
ment Center,  the  Copperweld  Steel  Co.  and 
the  Federal  Cartridge  Co.  In  1977  he  was  in- 
ducted into  the  U.S.  Army  Ordnance  Hall  of 
Fame. 

But  it  was  for  his  work  on  behalf  of  his 
alma  mater  that  he  was  best  known  here. 
He  had  been  Clemson  University's  good  will 
ambassador  for  many  years  before  his  ac- 
tivities were  given  official  status  in  1959, 
when  he  was  named  vice  president  of  devel- 
opment. He  later  became  a  life  trustee  and 
was  elected  president  pro  tempore  of  the 
board  in  1975. 

Frank  Jervey  died  Friday  at  the  age  of  89. 
but  his  contributions  to  his  school,  state  and 
country  will  not  be  forgotten.  "Mr.  Clem- 
son"  left  his  mark  on  them  all. 

[From  the  Greenville  News.  May  8,  1983] 

University  Mourns  Death  or  Jervey.  "Mr. 

Clemson" 

Clemson.— Frank  Johnstone  Jervey,  89, 
was  a  small  arms  munitions  expert,  a  veter- 
an of  World  War  I  and  a  retired  U.S.  Army 
Ordnance  Corps  chief  engineer— but  he  was 
best  known  as  "Mr.  Clemson"  to  thousands 
who  went  to  Clemson  University. 

The  Summerville  native,  for  whom  the 
university's  intercollegiate  athletic  center  is 
named,  died  at  his  daughter's  home  about 
8.30  p.m.  Friday,  a  university  spokesman 
said. 

"We  grieve  tonight  at  the  loss  of  such  a 
great  son,  great  South  Carolinian  and  great 
American."  Clemson  President  Bill  Atchley 
said.  "Capt.  Jervey  was  Mr.  Clemson.'  His 
wisdom  and  wit  will  be  sadly  missed.  His 
love  for  higher  education  and  his  belief  in 
the  young  people  of  this  nation  will  never 
be  forgotten.  He  was  more  than  'Mr.  Clem- 
son.' He  was  'Mr.  Citizen.'  " 

Jervey,  a  1914  graduate  of  Clemson,  was  a 
key  figure  in  obtaining  nearly  $2  million 
from  the  Olin  Foundation  to  build  and 
equip  engineering  buildings  at  Clemson. 
Persuaded  by  an  uncle  to  choose  Clemson 
over  the  College  of  Charleston,  Jervey  later 
said  he  'fell  in  love  with  the  place  my  first 


week  here,  and  it's  been  close  to  my  heart 
ever  since." 

Jervey  went  on  to  receive  degrees  in  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  engineering  before 
serving  in  World  War  I.  He  earned  the  rank 
of  captain  while  serving  as  an  infantry  offi- 
cer in  Prance.  He  was  awarded  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Cross  after  being  wounded 
during  the  war. 

After  the  war  and  graduate  school  at 
George  Washington  University,  Jervey 
Joined  the  U.S.  Army  Ordnance  Corps  in  a 
civilian  capacity. 

He  was  well  known  nationally  as  an  expert 
in  small  arms  ammunitions,  and  assisted  in 
the  development  of  the  M-1  rifle.  He  held 
positions  as  ordnance  engineer,  principal  en- 
gineer and  chief  engineer.  He  headed  engi- 
neering for  the  Ordnance  Corps  from  1942- 
1953. 

During  the  Korean  war.  Jervey's  technical 
advice  was  instrumental  in  establishing  mu- 
nitions plants,  and  reactivating  old  ord- 
nance plants. 

Upon  retirement  in  1953,  Clemson  be- 
stowed a  honorary  doctor  of  science  degree 
on  the  "Captain."  In  1959,  he  l>ecame  Clem- 
son's vice  president  for  development.  In 
1965,  he  was  named  a  life  trustee  of  the  col- 
lege. In  1973.  Clemson  dedicated  the  $2  mil- 
lion Prank  Johnstone  Jervey  Athletic 
Center  in  his  honor. 

In  1975,  an  anonymous  donor  established 
the  Prank  J.  Jervey  Education  fund  with  a 
$100,000  permanent  endowment.  Also  that 
year,  he  was  elected  president  pro  tem  of 
the  board  of  trustees.  In  1977,  he  was  in- 
ducted into  the  U.S.  Army  Ordnance  Hall  of 
Fame  at  Al)erdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.  He 
was  called  the  "world's  foremost  authority" 
on  ordnance  and  small-arms  ammunition. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Anne  Domin  White,  and  a  daughter  Mary 
Jervey  Kilby,  both  of  Clemson:  several 
grandchildren  and  six  great-grandchildren. 
Duckett  Funeral  Home  in  Clemson  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements.  Interment  is  to  be 
in  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  Frank 
Johnstone  Jervey  alumni  scholarships  at 
Clemson  University,  or  to  Holy  Trinity  Epis- 
copal Church  at  Clemson.  A  memorial  serv- 
ice is  scheduled  for  11  a.m.  Tuesday  at 
Clemson  United  Methodist  Church. 

[Prom  the  Columbia  SUte.  May  8,  1983] 

Frank  J.  Jervey  Dies;  "Mr.  Clemson."  Was 
89 

Clemson.— Frank  J.  Jervey.  89,  known  as 
"Mr.  Clemson"  to  many  at  Clemson  Univer- 
sity, died  Friday  night  in  his  sleep. 

The  Sununerville  native,  for  whom  the 
university's  intercollegiate  athletic  center  is 
named,  died  at  his  daughter's  home  about 
8:30  p.m..  a  university  spokesman  said. 

"We  grieve  tonight  at  the  loss  of  such  a 
great  son,  great  South  Carolinian  and  great 
American,"  Clemson  President  Bill  Atchley 
said.  "Capt.  Jervey  was  "Mr.  Clemson.'  His 
wisdom  and  wit  will  be  sadly  missed.  His 
love  for  higher  education  and  his  belief  in' 
the  young  people  of  this  nation  will  never 
be  forgotten.  He  was  more  than  "Mr.  Clem- 
son." He  was  Mr.  Citizen.'  " 

Jervey,  a  1914  graduate  of  Clemson,  was  a 
key  figure  in  obtaining  nearly  $2  million 
from  the  Olin  Foundation  to  build  and 
equip  engineering  buildings  at  Clemson. 

Persuaded  by  an  uncle  to  choose  Clemson 
over  the  College  of  Charleston,  Jervey  later 
said  he  "fell  in  love  with  the  place  my  first 
week  here,  and  it's  been  close  to  my  heart 
ever  since." 
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Jervey  went  on  to  receive  degrees  In  elec- 
trical and  mechanical  engtaeerin*  before 
serving  in  World  War  I.  He  earned  the  rank 
of  captain  while  serving  as  an  infantry  offi- 
cer in  France. 

After  the  war  and  graduate  school  at 
Qeorge  Washington  University,  Jervey 
Joined  the  \3S.  Army  Ordnance  Corps  in  a 
civilian  capacity. 

Upon  retirement  in  1953,  Clemson  be- 
stowed a  honorary  doctor  of  science  degree 
on  the  "Captain."  In  1959,  he  became  Clem- 
son's  vice  president  for  development.  In 
1945,  he  was  named  a  life  trustee  of  the  col- 
lege. In  1973,  Clemson  dedicated  the  $2  mil- 
lion Frank  Johnstone  Jervey  Athletic 
Center  in  his  honor. 

In  1975,  an  anonymous  donor  established 
the  Frank  J.  Jervey  Education  fund  with  a 
$100,000  permanent  endowment.  Also  that 
year,  he  was  elected  president  pro  tem  of 
the  board  of  trustees. 

In  1977,  he  was  Inducted  into  the  U.S. 
Army  Ordnance  Hall  of  Fame  at  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  Md.  He  was  called  the 
"world's  foremost  authority"  on  ordnance 
and  small-arms  ammunition. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  the  former 
Anne  Domin  White,  and  a  daughter  Mary 
Jervey  Kilb;^,  both  of  Clemson;  several 
grandchildren  and  six  great-grandchildren. 

Duckett  Funeral  Home  In  Clemson  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements,  which  were  indefi- 
nite. Burial  was  to  be  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  Frank 
Johnston  Jervey  alumni  scholarships  at 
Clemson  University,  or  to  Holy  Trinity  Epis- 
copal Chureh  at  Clemson. 

A  memorial  service  was  to  be  held  at  11 
ajn.  Tuesday  at  Clemson  United  Methodist 
Chureh. 


JMI 


ROSSLEE  GREEN  DOUGLAS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  recognize  today 
the  many  achievements  of  Mrs.  Ross- 
lee  Green  Douglas.  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Minority  Economic  Impact  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy. 

A  native  of  South  Carolina,  Mrs. 
Douglas  was  educated  at  the  Avery  In- 
stitute, the  Lincoln  School  for  Nurses, 
and  the  Medical  University  of  South 
Carolina  (B.S.N. ).  She  has  excelled  in 
all  that  she  has  undertaken  during  her 
career,  from  establishing  home  health 
agencies  for  the  elderly,  disabled,  and 
the  disadvantaged  to  serving  as  a  com- 
missioner of  the  South  Carolina  In- 
dustrial Commission. 

In  1981,  Mrs.  Douglas  was  nominat- 
ed to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Mi- 
nority Economic  Impact  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Energy.  After  Senate 
confirmation,  she  assumed  this  role  in 
May  1981.  Since  that  time,  she  has 
done  an  outstanding  job  of  executing 
the  mandate  of  this  Office.  Her  suc- 
cesses have  been  many  and  were  most 
recently  recognized  in  an  article  in  the 
lifarch  1983  issue  of  the  magazine 
Mainstream  America. 

Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Douglas  is  not 
only  an  able  and  gracious  woman,  but 
also  a  true  patriot  and  strong  adminis- 
trator who  serv^  as  an  example  for 
all.  I  am  pleased  to  present  this  article 
to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unanimous 


consent   that   it   be   printed   In   the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Mainstream  America,  Mareh  1983] 
In  A  Ska  op  Contending  Pressures.  Rosslee 

Okkkn  Dooglas  Strives  for  Positive  Ao- 

vocACY  por  the  Disaovamtaged 

In  the  stilted  pecking  order  of  status  con- 
scious Washington,  D.C.,  Presidential  Ap- 
pointees requiring  Senate  confirmation  are 
held  in  a  bit  higher  esteem  than  the  some- 
what less  reversed  "Schedule  C"  political 
appointees.  Perks  and  privileges  tell  who 
you  are  determines  who  pays  court  to 
whom.  Among  the  top  women  holding  sub- 
cabinet  level  positions  is  a  diminutive  widow 
from  South  Carolina,  Rosslee  Green  Doug- 
las. A  close  friend  and  long-term  political  as- 
sociate of  former  Energy  Secretary  James 
B.  Edwards,  Douglas  was  confirmed  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Mi- 
nority Economic  Impact,  in  the  Department 
of  Energy.  She  displays  a  rather  quiet,  unas- 
suming "down-home  sister"  appearance  that 
disguises  a  sharp  and  decisive  mind  that  car- 
ries her  views  into  the  highest  councils  of 
her  governmental  agency  with  firm  author- 
ity and  determined  skill. 

Douglas  is  a  former  Registered  Nurse  with 
a  degree  in  Nursing  Science.  In  her  native 
state  she  has  been  an  instructor  in  Nursing 
Arts,  served  as  Administrative  Supervisor  of 
Nursing  Care  in  a  Home  Health  Center,  and 
as  a  Commissioner  on  the  State  Industrial 
Commission  served  as  a  hearing  officer  for 
contested  cases. 

Upon  assuming  her  Directorial  duties  in 
May  of  1981,  Ms.  E>ouglas  undertook  to 
advise  the  Secretary  of  Energy  on  the  ef- 
fects of  energy  policies,  programs  and  regu- 
lations on  minority  racial  groups  and  their 
businesses.  She  is  responsible  for  identifying 
DOE  program  resources  and  opportunities 
available  to  minorities  and  seeks  to  increase 
access  to  them  by  her  constituency.  Con- 
versely, she  seeks  to  minimize  the  negative 
impact  of  her  agency's  program  activities  on 
minorities.  And  in  addition,  she  undertakes 
to  provide  financial,  technical  and  manage- 
ment assistance  to  minorities  actively  en- 
gaged in  operations  relating  to  energy. 
Devoid  of  any  background  in  energy  and 
energy-related  functions,  Rosslee  G.  Doug- 
las brings  to  her  position  a  solid  grounding 
in  administrative  skills  she  developed  during 
her  long  health  services  career.  On  the  job, 
she  has  taken  firm  conunand  of  her  legisla- 
tive mandate  and  demonstrates  a  solid  de- 
termination to  implement  its  provisions.  A 
first  order  of  business  was  to  look  at  energy 
usage  and  analyze  the  qusility  of  minority 
education  in  the  energy  technologies  area 
and  weigh  the  resulting  opportunities  for 
employment  and  business  profit-making  re- 
sulting from  academic  preparation.  She  con- 
cluded that  minorities  were  not  getting  a 
"fair  share"  in  energy  industries.  Without 
hesitation,  she  revised  prior  program  strate- 
gies she  inherited  and  began  an  exploration 
of  new  avenues  and  initiatives  that  would 
focus  more  sharply  on  economic  and  com- 
munity development  activities  that  target 
the  low  income  largely  minorities  popula- 
tion. Her  priorities  emerged  as  a  determina- 
tion to  improve  energy  technology  educa- 
tion by  providing  technical  assistance  to  mi- 
nority educational  institutions  and  commu- 
nities and  the  securing  of  cooperative  ef- 
forts from  the  energy  industry  that  would 
create  new  jot>s  and  business  opportunities 
for  minorities. 


Douglas'  deep  seated  desire  to  help  her 
constituency  is  grounded  In  her  strongly 
held  philosophy  that  "pride  and  satisfaction 
in  one's  work  is  the  greatest  contribution 
any  individual  can  give  to  society,  because 
incentives  usually  develop  from  these  two 
attributes."  The  program  changes  she's 
made  in  her  office  aim  at  achieving  strong 
long-term  gains  and  positive  business 
growth  for  minorities  within  the  energy  in- 
dustry. To  achieve  these  goals,  she  strives  to 
bring  together  educational  institutions,  na- 
tional laboratories  and  private  sector  enter- 
prises, in  a  Joint  effort  to  improve  energy 
oriented  educational  resources  that  will  in 
turn  yield  more  and  better  Jobs  with  great- 
er, more  profitable  business  opportunities 
and  economic  growth.  With  her  limited 
budget,  she  provides  funds  to  support  some 
vocational  skills  training.  "Minority  busi- 
nesses should  become  an  important  vehicle 
through  which  a  significant  portion  of  the 
energy  business  is  conducted  in  this  coun- 
try," Douglas  says. 

In  administeriitg  her  agency  programs 
Douglas  strives  to  enhance  the  Administra- 
tion's determination  to  rid  itself  of  its  "tmti- 
poor,"  "anti-minorities"  image  without  re- 
sorting to  structured  governmental  pro- 
grams that  are  little  more  than  welfare 
transfer  payments.  Douglas'  approach  is  to 
look  to  educational,  technical  and  financial 
tools  being  utilized  in  the  kind  of  positive 
manner  that  will  develop  major  long  term 
business,  investment  and  employment  op- 
portunities without  government  help.  With 
President  Reagan's  Executive  Order  No. 
12320  as  her  enabling  tool,  Douglas  has  per- 
sonally visited  most  of  the  "Historically 
Black  Colleges  and  Universities,"  and  dis- 
coursed with  the  Presidents  and  Executive 
Officers  on  the  diverse  ways  in  which  the 
HBCU  program  can  facilitate  improvements 
in  their  financial  structure,  management 
and  research  capabilities.  She  makes  the 
point  that  the  Administration's  HBCU  initi- 
ative exhibits  the  President's  affirmative 
commitment. 

The  minority  Vocational  and  Technical 
Training  Program  in  DOE  has  more  than 
347  students  in  training  in  four  Technical 
Centers  in  South  Carolina,  New  Mexico, 
Olilahoma  and  Hawaii,  that  were  initially 
funded  with  $271,000.00. 

The  Minority  Business  Loan  Program  im- 
plemented in  1980,  provides  financial  assist- 
ance to  minority  business  enterprises  to 
help  defray  a  part  of  the  costs  (up  to  seven- 
ty-five percent)  of  submitting  proposals  or 
bids  and  obtaining  contracts  or  other  sigree- 
ments  with  the  Department  of  Energy.  MI 
is  now  reviewing  applications.  The  program 
is  structured  to  enable  minority  businesses 
to  compete  in  the  energy  arena  and  emulate 
in  the  changing  dynamics  of  today's  econo- 
my. 

In  her  effort  to  provide  meaningful  eco- 
nomic mobility  for  minorities.  Director 
Douglas  was  able  to  get  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  approve  an  increase  in  the  level 
of  funding  for  the  Minority  Bank  I>evelop- 
ment  Program  to  $25.5  million  in  July  of 
this  year.  The  program  which  was  started  in 
October  1980  provides  operating  funds  for 
minority  banks  to  have  resources  available 
for  short-term  loans  or  investments  at  rea- 
sonable rates  of  interest.  This  program  is 
representative  of  President  Reagan's  com- 
mitment to  encouraging  and  strengthening 
minority  business  enterprises.  Director 
Douglas  has  specified  that  her  objective  is 
to  "reach  out"  to  "assist  and  enlighten  mi- 
norities so  that  they  can  play  a  significant 
role  in  finding  solutions  to  the  energy  prob- 


lems rather  than  having  them  wait  for  a  so- 
lution to  be  found  for  them  and  realize  it  Is 
too  late  that  they  have  become  victims'  of 
the  solution."  Her  Office  recently  issued  so- 
licitations to  fund  a  program— the  Coopera- 
tive Developmental  Energy  Program— which 
would  create  a  technology-oriented  labor 
base  for  minorities  in  different  segments  of 
the  energy  industry  through  industry  sup- 
port of  a  focused  educational  and  develop- 
ment effort.  This  program  will  Involve  the 
energy  industry  in  cooperation  with  minori- 
ty business  and  minority  educational  insti- 
tutions and  emphasizes  energy  technology 
disciplines  in  the  educational  institutions. 

Believing  strongly  that  "planning  and 
policy  development  must  be  equal  compo- 
nents in  the  formulation  of  a  national  strat- 
egy for  minorities  in  the  energy  industry," 
Douglas'  Office  has  developed  a  policy-sen- 
sitive Minority  Energy  Assessment  Model 
(MEAM)  which  will  possess  an  on-going  ca- 
pability to  anali'ze  the  impacts  of  energy 
policy  and  regulations  on  minority  commu- 
nities, relative  to  other  population  catego- 
ries. 

Grants  have  been  provided  to  minority 
educational  institutions  and  minority  firms 
to  provide  for  MI  data,  economic  analyses 
and  feasibility  studies  of  the  impact  of 
energy  policies  on  energy  consumption  pat- 
terns for  minorities  in  specific  regions.  An 
assessment  and  identification  of  minority 
business  enterprise  opportunities  in  DOE 
program  areas  of  Defense  Programs,  Nucle- 
ar Energy  and  Energy  Conservation  has 
been  completed.  This  Information  will  be 
utilized  In  the  National  Information  Clear- 
inghouse in  MI,  for  which  Douglas  has  pro- 
vided funding.  The  Clearinghouse  will  de- 
velop and  disseminate  Information  on  vari- 
ous aspects  of  energy  programs  to  minority 
business  enterprises,  minority  educational 
institutions,  and  other  appropriate  minority 
organizations. 

Intent  on  maximizing  the  "productivity" 
of  each  dollar  spent  towards  achieving  the 
objectives  of  MI.  Director  Douglas  plans  to 
extend  agreements  between  Black  institu- 
tions and  National  Laboratories.  A  unique 
relationship  between  Jackson  State  Univer- 
sity and  Lawrence  Berkeley  Laboratory,  and 
Argonne  National  Laboratories  and  Atlanta 
University  facilitetes  collaborative  joint  re- 
search projects,  exchange  appointments  at 
respective  institutions,  remote  access  to 
computational  facilities  at  the  laboratory, 
and  Joint  student  cooperative.  In  addition, 
special  educational  and  training  programs 
with  tuition  reimbursement  and  special  em- 
ployment opportunities  are  available  at  the 
Los  Alamos  National  Laboratory. 

Rosslee  G.  Douglas'  administrative  back- 
ground is  her  forte.  Graduating  with  Honor 
from  each  of  her  alma  maters,  Avery  Insti- 
tute (1947),  Lincoln  School  for  Nurses 
( 1952),  and  the  Medical  University  of  South 
Carolina  (BSN  1972),  she  has  served  in  nurs- 
ing supervisory  positions.  She  established 
home  health  agencies  (non-profit  and  for- 
profit)  for  the  elderly,  the  disabled,  and  the 
disadvantaged.  She  was  affiliated  with  the 
Franklin  C.  Fetter  Family  Health  Center, 
Charleston,  South  Carolina  from  1969  to 
1979,  serving  in  various  administrative  and 
managerial  positions  for  the  Outreach  and 
Home  Health  Service  division.  Prior  to  join- 
ing DOE,  she  served  as  a  Commissioner  of 
the  South  Carolina  Industrial  Commission, 
which  adjudicates  worlunen's  compensation 
cases  in  the  six  Congressional  districts.  She 
was  appointed  to  the  position,  with  Senate 
confirmation,  in  July  1979,  by  the  Governor 
of  South  Carolina.  She  is  the  recipient  of 


numerous  civic  and  community  service 
awards  and  is  an  active  memtter  of  various 
professional  organizations. 


THE  OPERATION  OF  THE 
POSTAL  SERVICE 

Blr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  9,  the  Washington  Post  carried 
an  op-ed  column  by  Postmaster  Gener- 
al William  Bolger  in  response  to  an 
earlier  article  regarding  the  operation 
of  the  Postal  Service.  Mr.  Bolger  suc- 
cinctly sums  up  the  remarkable  suc- 
cess story  of  the  operation  of  the 
Postal  Service.  This  is  particularly  evi- 
dent when  compared  with  the  oper- 
ations of  the  postal  services  in  other 
nations  or  in  comparison  with  the  gen- 
eral economy  of  our  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  complete 
text  of  Mr.  Bolger's  column. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
column  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Yes.  Yoo  Can  Run  It  Lnac  a  Business 
(By  William  F.  Bolger) 
Jerry  Knight  claims  that  running  a  gov- 
ernment service  "like  a  business"  is  a  self- 
defeating  proposition  and  cited,  as  one  ex- 
ample, the  Postal  Service  ["Run  It  Like  a 
Business,  No  Matter  How  Much  It  Costs." 
Washington  Business,  March  21]. 

In  fact,  the  law  that  created  the  Postal 
Service  in  1970  sUtes  that  "the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  shall  be  operated  as  a  basic  and  fun- 
damental service  provided  to  the  people  by 
the  Government.  .  .  ."  That  same  law  also 
directs  that  the  Postal  Service  t>e  run  effi- 
ciently, economically  and  in  a  businesslike 
manner. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  balancing  these 
goals  is  a  challenging  mission,  but  the 
Postal  Service's  performance  In  the  last  12 
years  demonstrates  that  It  Is  possible  to  pro- 
vide a  basic  public  service  In  a  cost-efficient 
way.  Knight's  assertion  that  "mall  service 
costs  more  and  delivers  less"  simply  doesn't 
square  with  the  facts. 

In  1970,  when  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act  was  passed,  the  taxpayers  subsidized  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  the  tune  of  $1.4 
billion.  Last  year,  the  Postal  Service  re- 
ceived a  public  service  subsidy  of  just  $12 
million.  This  year,  it  will  receive  no  public 
service  subsidy  at  all. 

Stamp  prices  are  another  measure  of  the 
Postal  Service's  performance  relative  to 
other  economic  sectors.  In  the  early  years  of 
postal  reorganization,  postal  rates  were  ad- 
Justed  more  than  the  general  price  level. 
But  we  have  gotten  a  better  grip  on  costs: 
from  May  1978  to  November  1981— the 
period  that  saw  first-class  postage  rise  33 
percent  from  15  to  20  cents— the  consumer 
price  Index  clocked  an  inflation  rate  of  45 
percent,  a  full  12  points  higher. 

This  rate  stability  is  possible  because  of  a 
productivity  Increase  of  43  percent  since 
1970—72,000  fewer  employees  moving  29  bil- 
lion more  pieces  of  mall  annually.  Our  pro- 
ductivity gains  have  exceeded  those  In  the 
private  sector  for  nine  of  the  last  13  years. 
The  decline  in  the  nmnber  of  employees  was 
achieved  entirely  through  attrition. 

On  top  of  this,  the  Postal  Service  had  net 
Income  last  year  of  $802  million,  the  second 
year  in  the  black  in  four  years.  The  Postal 
Service  lived  within  its  Income  for  the  past 
five  years. 


The  second  part  of  Knight's  complaint— 
that  the  Postal  Service  Is  delivering  less 
service— is  similarly  lacking  In  substance. 
Last  year,  more  than  95  percent  of  the  flrat- 
class  mall  targeted  for  next-day  delivery 
reached  its  destination  on  time.  Our  second- 
and  third-day  delivery  achievement  hovers 
In  the  high  80s  to  low  90s.  The  national  av- 
erage for  delivery  of  all  first-class  mail  is 
less  than  two  days— pretty  good  by  any 
standard,  especially  when  one  considers 
what  20  cents  buys  anywhere  else. 

Americans  pay  less  to  mall  a  letter  than 
citizens  of  virtually  any  industrialized 
nation,  despite  the  fact  that  other  postal 
systems  rarely  haul  the  mall  nearly  as  far  as 
we  do  in  the  United  SUtes.  West  Germans 
pay  the  equivalent  of  34  cents  to  mail  a 
letter.  Canadians  32  cente,  the  French  27 
cents,  the  Japanese  26  cents,  the  E^Ush  25 
cents  and  the  Italians  22  cents. 

In  addition,  the  Postal  Service  has  l>een 
responsive  to  mailers'  needs  In  the  1970s, 
pioneering  In  the  next-day  delivery  market 
with  Express  Mail  and  offering  other  new 
services  such  as  MaUgram,  E-COM.  INTEL- 
POST  and  presort  programs  that  save  mail 
users  money. 

In  short,  while  we  still  have  progress  to 
make,  the  Postal  Service's  record  In  the  last 
12  years  is  proof  that  a  government  agency 
can  be  nm  on  a  businesslike  basis  and  also 
provide  good  service. 


MARIAN  WRIGHT  EDELMAN'S 
KEYNOTE  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
MASSACHUSETTS  DEMOCRA-HC 
CONVENTION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  State  Democratic  Convention  in 
Massachusetts  last  month,  Marian 
Wright  Edelman  delivered  an  eloquent 
keynote  address  that  emphasized  the 
plight  of  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  have  been  left  out  and  left  behind 
by  the  administration's  unfair  and  in- 
effective economic  policies. 

Ms.  Edelman,  who  is  the  president  of 
the  Children's  Defense  Fund,  spoke  of 
the  especially  harsh  impact  of  Federal 
budget  cuts  on  programs  to  help  chil- 
dren, at  a  time  when  vast  sums  are 
being  wasted  on  MX  missiles  and 
other  gold-plated  weapons  systems, 
and  on  tax  cuts  for  the  most  privileged 
individuals  and  corporations. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  when  the 
Senate  is  debating  the  Nation's  budget 
priorities  for  the  coming  year,  I  be- 
lieve that  Ms.  Edelman's  address  will 
be  of  special  interest  to  all  of  us,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Party  for  Children:  A  Party  That 
Invests  in  the  Future 

(Address  by  Marian  Wright  Edelman) 
I  am  honored  by  this  invitation  from  the 
Massachusetts  State  Democratic  Party  to 
keynote  your  Convention.  It  reflects  the 
recognition  of  your  Party  Chairman,  Gover- 
nor, two  Senators,  and  House  Democratic 
Leader  of  the  moral  and  practical  impor- 
tance of  preventive  Investment  in  children 
and  families.  I  thank  you. 
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If  the  Democratic  Party  can  articulate  a 
vision  of  a  nation  and  world  good  for  chil- 
dren, it  will  recapture  the  best  of  its  his- 
toric mission  as  a  party  that  cares  deeply 
about  people,  about  the  future,  and  about  a 
government  role  whose  first  object.  Thomas 
Jefferson  said,  is  "the  care  of  human  life 
and  happiness,  and  not  their  destruction. 

Being  a  party  for  children  is  not  being  for 
a  narrow  special  interest.  As  a  child  advo- 
cate, I  know  I  must  speak  out  strongly  when 
President  Reagan  launches  the  largest  arms 
buildup  in  peacetime  history  and  makes  a 
sham  out  of  arms  control  negotiations  that 
could  reduce  the  danger  of  blowing  up  our 
planet.  I  believe,  as  President  Kennedy  did. 
that  "control  of  arms  is  a  mission  we  must 
undertake  particularly  for  our  children  and 
grandchildren.  .  .  .  They  have  no  lobby  in 
Washington."  The  National  Democratic 
Party  must  be  that  lobby. 

Being  for  children  means  being  for  fair 
economic  and  fiscal  ijolicies  that  put  Ameri- 
can fathers  and  mothers  to  work.  As  a  child 
advocate  I  know  I  must  oppose  President 
Reagan's  economic  policies  that  deliberately 
drive  four  million  people  out  of  work  to 
bring  inflation  under  control.  Many  of  the 
men  and  women  who  have  lost  their  jobs 
have  children  who  are  the  silent  victims. 

Being  for  children  means  rejecting  the 
false  Reagan  choices  which  tell  us  we  must 
choose  between  jobs  and  peace;  between  fill- 
ing potholes  in  our  streets  and  cavities  in 
our  children's  teeth;  between  a  clean  envi- 
ronment and  safe  cities:  between  day  care 
for  5  million  latchkey  children  and  home 
care  for  millions  of  senior  citizens  living  out 
their  lives  in  the  loneliness  of  a  nursing 
•  home.  I  know  we  have  better  choices  which 
the  Democratic  Party  must  articulate  clear- 
ly for  the  American  people.  I'd  rather  give 
up  100  military  bands  and  put  the  $100  mil- 
lion we  spend  on  patriotic  music  into  read- 
ing and  math  help  for  200,000  educationally 
disacvsintaged  children  instead.  I'm  sure 
American  high  school  bands  will  be  happy 
to  volunteer  to  play  for  patriotic  events.  I'd 
rather  sell  the  Department  of  Defense's 
luxury  hotel  on  Waikiki  beach  for  its  fair 
market  value  of  $100  million  and  put  that 
money  into  educating  thousands  of  handi- 
capped children. 

If  we  build  1  less  of  the  planned  226  MX 
missiles,  we  could  eliminate  poverty  in 
101,000  female  headed  households  for  a 
year  and  help  some  of  the  2.5  million 
women  who  have  fallen  into  poverty  since 
1980.  If  we  cancelled  the  whole  MX  pro- 
gram, we  could  eliminate  poverty  for  all  12 
million  poor  children  and  have  enough  left 
over  to  pay  full  college  costs  for  300,000  po- 
tential engineers,  mathematicians,  and  sci- 
entists who  may  not  be  able  to  afford  col- 
lege and  whose  skills  may  be  more  critical  to 
building  a  secure  future  America  than  any 
gun  or  tank. 

Exactly  30  years  ago,  Dwight  David  Eisen- 
hower warned  that: 

"Every  gun  that  is  made,  every  warship 
launched,  every  rocket  fired  signifies  ....  a 
theft  from  those  who  hunger  and  are  not 
fed,  those  who  are  cold  and  are  not  clothed. 

"This  world  in  arms  is  not  spending 
money  alone. 

"It  is  spending  the  sweat  of  its  laborers, 
the  genius  of  its  scientists,  the  hopes  of  its 
children." 

And  how  blatant  the  Reagan  theft  from 
children  has  been.  $10  billion  has  been  cut 
from  the  neediest  children  and  families  at 
the  same  time  that  $750  billion  in  new  tax 
breaks,   mostly   to  nonneedy   corporations 


and  individuals,  has  been  provided.  And 
President  Reagan  is  trying  to  convince  the 
American  people  to  give  the  Pentagon  $2 
trillion  over  a  7  year  period  in  the  largest 
arms  buildup  in  peacetime  history. 

Do  you  know  how  much  $2  trillion  is?  If 
you  had  spent  $2  million  a  day  every  day 
since  Christ  was  bom,  you  would  still  have 
spent  less  than  President  Reagan  wants  the 
American  people  to  beUeve  the  Pentagon 
can  spend  efficiently  in  7  years. 

The  misguided  and  dangerous  Reagan  eco- 
nomic and  moral  priorities  would  be  harm- 
ful even  in  good  times.  They  are  downright 
cruel  in  the  face  of  growing  child  abuse  and 
hunger,  preventable  child  sickness  and  mor- 
tality, and  shameful  homelessness  which  is 
forcing  more  and  more  parents  to  roam  the 
streets,  sleep  In  cars,  and  place  their  chil- 
dren in  foster  care.  Let  me  share  just  one 
sad  example:  Baby  C  was  bom  prematurely 
with  lung  disease.  His  parents  lived  in  a  car. 
His  mother  received  no  prenatal  care.  The 
family  lived  on  handouts  from  neighbors 
and  hospital  staff.  By  the  time  Baby  C  died 
at  7  months  of  age  in  a  Michigan  hospital, 
the  mother  was  pregnant  again  with  Baby 
D.  Baby  D  was  delivered  stillborn  in  the  car 
5  days  after  Baby  C's  death.  The  state  of 
Michigan  paid  for  a  double  funeral. 

These  two  American  children  should  not 
have  died.  Nor  should  their  mother  have 
lacked  adequate  prenatal  and  nutrition  care 
which  this  Administration  has  cut  back 
without  regard  to  human  cost.  Family  plan- 
ning might  have  prevented  tliese  two  trage- 
dies as  might  a  job  and  a  decent  home.  The 
costs  of  hospital  care  for  7  months  for  a  pre- 
mature child  certainly  cost  taxpayers  far 
more  than  adequate  prenatal  and  nutrition 
care  would  have.  The  shame  of  these  two 
deaths  is  compounded  by  those  of  other 
American  infants  in  some  Detroit  neighbor- 
hoods who  suffer  mortality  rates  compara- 
ble to  those  in  Honduras— the  poorest  coun- 
try in  Latin  America. 

Maine  state  officials  in  a  new  study  say 
poor  children  die  three  times  the  rate  of 
non-poor  children.  They  estimate  that  the 
ultimate  cause  of  death  of  11.000  American 
children  each  year.  30  each  day.  is  poverty. 
2.5  million  children  have  become  poor  since 
1980  as  a  result  of  the  program  and  budget 
choices  of  the  Reagan  Administration  which 
seems  bent  on  turning  our  national  plow- 
shares into  swords  and  bringing  good  news 
to  the  rich  at  the  expense  of  the  poor. 

In  fiscal  year  1984.  President  Reagan  is 
cutting  8.6  million  i'  federal  child  nutrition 
dollars  to  Massachusetts  and  $1  million  in 
Community  Services  Block  Grant  money  to 
help  poor  families.  But  the  Army  is  building 
new  racquet  ball  courts  at  Port  Devens  and 
fixing  up  the  nightclub  there.  The  Navy  is 
also  making  alterations  to  the  auto  hobby 
shop  at  the  naval  air  station  in  South  Wey- 
mouth. On  top  of  this,  you  are  getting  an 
extra  $1  million  in  the  Massachusetts  Divi- 
sion of  Civil  Defense  so  the  poor  will  have  a 
better  bomb  shelter  program  to  look  for- 
ward to. 

President  Reagan  has  attacked  House 
Democrats  as  "big  spenders"  because  they 
have  passed  the  first  decent  budget  we  have 
seen  since  he  took  office.  I  thank  Speaker 
O'Neill  and  other  House  leaders  and  I  say  to 
them:  if  a  big  spender  is  someone  who  wauits 
to  put  parents  back  to  work  and  feed 
hungry  children,  then  Democrats  ought  to 
be  proud  to  be  "big  spenders."  President 
Reagan  would  rather  feed  Pentagon  brass. 
Every  time  Secretary  Weinberger  and  his 
one  hundred  elite  colleagues  sit  down  in  his 
private  Pentagon  dining  room  staffed  by  19, 


they  pay  $2.87  a  meal  and  we  taxpayers  pay 
$12.06.  This  $12.06  could  provide  40  mid- 
moming  milk  and  juice  and  cracker  snacks 
President  Reagan  has  forced  poor  children 
of  working  mothers  in  child  care  centers  to 
give  up.  I  think  we  should  urge  Secretary 
Weinberger  to  eat  in  one  of  the  four  other 
Pentagon  executive  dining  rooms  and  give  1 
million  food  supplements  back  to  poor  chil- 
dren instead. 

President  Reagan  is  also  mad  at  House 
Democrats  because  they  voted  to  increase 
defense  spending  by  only  $3  million  an  hour 
when  he  wanted  a  $4  million  an  hour  in- 
crease in  fiscal  year  1984. 

When  President  Reagan  took  office,  we 
were  spending  $18  million  an  hour  on  de- 
fense. 

This  year,  we  are  spending  $24  million  an 
hour  on  defense. 

Next  year.  President  Reagan  wants  to 
spend  $28  million  an  hour  on  defense.  The 
House  Democratic  leadership  wants  to 
spend  "only"  $27  million  an  hour.  Who  be- 
sides President  Reagan.  Jerry  Falwell, 
Casper  Weinberger,  and  Jesse  Helms  could 
possibly  believe  that  spending  $27  million 
an  hour  is  being  soft  on  defense? 

By  fiscal  year  1988.  if  the  President  has 
his  way.  we  will  be  spending  $44  million  an 
hour  and  every  American  will  be  spending 
63  percent  more  on  defense  and  22  percent 
less  on  poor  children  and  poor  families. 

Is  this  the  kind  of  nation  we  want  to 
become? 

Do  we  really  believe  that  bombs  and  mis- 
siles and  nonessential  .defense  expenditures 
are  more  important  than  healthy  babies  and 
mothers  and  educated  young  people? 

Does  our  sense  of  fairness  allow  us  to 
leave  untouched  $750  billion  in  new  untar- 
geted  tax  breaks  mostly  to  non-needy  corpo- 
rations and  individuals  in  the  face  of  grow- 
ing child  and  family  poverty?>Each  one  day 
delay  of  the  third  year  tax  cut  is  worth  $100 
million.  One  day  would  generate  enough 
revenue  to  cover  every  poor  mother  under 
Medicaid. 

Can  the  Democratic  Party  rescue  our 
nation  from  the  brink  of  moral  and  econom- 
ic bankruptcy  and  return  us  to  the  quest  for 
national  decency,  fairness,  and  economic  se- 
curity for  every  American  child,  family,  and 
senior  citizen?  I  believe  that  is  the  critical 
task  before  you. 

I  hope  those  of  you  sitting  here  today  will 
help  select  a  leader  who  will  tell  the  Ameri- 
cam  people  plainly  what  our  real  choices  are, 
the  hard  steps  we  need  to  take  to  regain 
economic  health,  and  what  sacrifices  we 
must  make  to  achieve  true  security  within 
and  without  over  the  long  haul.  As  a  mother 
of  3  sons.  I  have  as  much  interest  as  any 
General  or  Admiral  in  seeking  to  achieve 
reasonable  and  necessary  national  security 
goals  that  protect  my  children  and  all 
American  children  from  unwanted  aggres- 
sion and  war  which  could  escalate  into  nu- 
clear disaster. 

I  hope  you  will  help  the  E>emocratic  Party 
select  a  leader  who  can  articulate  a  balanced 
and  humane  foreign  policy  that  mirrors 
humane  domestic  policies— a  leader  who 
would  rather  lead  the  world  in  saving  some 
of  the  40.000  babies  UNICEF  said  died  each 
day  of  last  year  from  preventable  malnutri- 
tion and  infection  than  lead  the  world  in 
giving  arms  to  Third  World  forces  who  op- 
press the  poor  like  those  in  El  Salvador  and 
Nicaragua. 

I  hope  you  will  give  us  a  leader  who  is  not 
content  to  simply  respond  to  Ronald 
Reagan,  but  who  can  transmit  and  imple- 
ment a  vision  of  a  better  quality  of  life  for 


the  millions  of  children  who  are  growing  up 
sapped  of  hope— new  cogs  in  the  chain  of 
dependency  so  costly  to  them  and  to  our  na- 
tional well  being  and  future. 

I  hope  you  will  choose  a  democratic  leader 
who  will  wrest  back  the  pro-family,  pro-life, 
pro-work,  pro-peace  values  which  unite  us  as 
a  people  and  which  have  been  so  perverted 
by  Ronald  Reagan.  President  Reagan  be- 
lieves being  pro-family  is  being  pro-rich 
families.  He  and  his  moral  majority  friends 
believe  right  to  life  stops  at  birth  and  that 
peace  can  l>e  achieved  in  a  world  that  is 
armed  but  not  fed. 

I  hope  you  will  pick  a  leader  who  will 
speak  to  the  best  In  our  national  spirit  and 
understand  that  the  gross  national  product 
alone  is  no  measure  of  what  we  are  really 
worth. 

Speaking  of  GNP.  Robert  Kennedy  said: 

"It  does  not  include  the  beauty  of  our 
poetry  or  the  strength  of  our  marriages,  the 
intelligence  of  our  public  debate  or  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  public  officials.  It  allows  nei- 
ther for  the  justice  In  our  courts,  nor  for 
the  justness  of  our  dealings  with  each  other. 

"The  Gross  National  Product  measures 
neither  our  wit  nor  our  courage,  neither  our 
wisdom  nor  our  learning,  neither  our  com- 
passion nor  our  devotion  to  country.  It 
measures  everything.  In  short,  except  that 
which  makes  life  worthwhile." 

A  democratic  leader  who  understands  this 
and  whose  overarching  commitment  Is  to 
justice— for  children,  for  the  poor,  for  mi- 
norities, for  women,  for  the  elderly,  for 
working  people,  for  individual  human 
beings— win  be  elected  and  worthy  of  elec- 
tion. He  win  also  be  able  to  govern  because 
he  will  be  helping  us  become  the  kind  of 
nation  we  want  to  be  and  that  Ronald 
Reagan  threatens  to  take  away. 


FED  TAKES  DIM  VIEW  OP 
INDEXING 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  budget  process  hangs  by  a 
thread.  The  Budget  Committee  is  now 
making  a  last-ditch  effort  to  find  some 
basis  for  agreement  on  reducing  the 
monstrous  deficits  that  threaten  to 
suffocate  the  economic  recovery. 

The  central  issue  is  revenues.  The 
administration  has  set  itself  in  con- 
crete against  any  tampering  with  the 
3d-year  tax  cut  or  indexing,  apparent- 
ly preferring  a  string  of  $200  billion 
dollar  deficits  to  anything  that  might 
look  like  a  step  back  from  Reagan- 
omics. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  clock  runs 
down,  it  can  only  be  hoped  that  men 
of  reason  will  prevail  and  that  the 
long-term  interest  of  the  country  will 
be  put  ahead  of  political  pride. 

One  area  in  which  I  think  there  is 
room  for  compromise  is  indexing. 
Unlike  other  tax  proposals  which  have 
been  discussed,  deferral  of  indexing 
will  not  remove  short-term  stimulus 
from  the  economy,  but  will  have  its 
impact  on  the  outyear  deficits  that  are 
of  such  concern  today.  If  it  makes  this 
administration  feel  better,  I  am  willing 
to  concede  right  now  that  it  has  won 
the  battle  over  indexing.  For  better  or 
worse,  a  tax  indexing  policy  has  been 
decided  on.  My  only  plea  is  to  put  off 
implementation  of  that  policy  until  we 


can  afford  it— imtil  we  have  these  bil- 
lowing deficits  under  some  kind  of 
control. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  might  be  interested  in 
an  exchange  of  letters  I  have  had  on 
this  subject  with  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  Paul  Volcker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  correspond- 
ence be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recori),  as  follows: 

Board  op  Governors 

OF  THE  PEBERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  9,  1983. 
Hon.  Thomas  F.  Eaoleton. 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Eagleton:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  14  requesting  an  elabo- 
ration of  my  views  on  the  subject  of  tax  in- 
dexing. Actually,  my  view  on  the  matter  is 
part  of  a  broader  Instinct— that  Indexing  In 
general  tries  to  evade  the  consequences  of 
Inflation,  and  we  would  be  better  advised  to 
deal  with  the  ailment  directly. 

In  any  world  approximating  that  in  which 
we  live  today,  inflation  has  many  undesir- 
able economic  effects.  In  addition  to  the 
myriad  inequities  that  It  creates,  these  ef- 
fects Include  distortions  of  the  pattern  of  In- 
vestment and  capital  accumulation.  Index- 
ation, in  general,  represents  an  attempt  to 
neutralize  these  Inequities  and  inefficien- 
cies. But.  even  if  this  were  totally  successful. 
In  a  practical  sense  it  Is  hard  to  Imagine  a 
world  In  which  Indexation  made  It  possible 
to  live  with  inflation  and  to  escape  the  costs 
of  the  reduced  long-run  growth  and  short- 
term  instability  that  have  tended  to  accom- 
pany Inflation  in  the  past.  Yet.  the  more  we 
try  Indexing,  the  more  the  temptation  to  try 
to  live  with  inflation. 

I  realize  strong  arguments  can  be  made 
for  tax  indexing  along  the  lines  of  avoiding 
a  "Government"  Incentive  to  Inflate  to  drive 
people  into  higher  tax  brackets  or.  as  you 
note,  to  spend  more  money.  Those  argu- 
ments need  consideration,  but  I  suspect  that 
public  concern  with  the  effects  of  Inflation 
in  the  presence  of  an  unlndexed  tax  system 
should  serve  to  focus  attention  on  the  heart 
of  the  matter— discipline  in  both  monetary 
and  fiscal  policies. 

But  I  would  be^concemed  with  indexing 
on  the  spending  side  as  well  (or  more!).  As  a 
second  alternative,  your  proposal  to  tie  the 
implementation  of  Indexing  to  achievement 
of  a  deficit  which  is  no  more  than  2  percent 
of  GNP  has  the  advantage  that  It  would 
help  to  attenuate  the  pressing  problem  of 
structural  Imbalance  In  the  budget.  For  all 
the  inequities  and  difficulties  of  an  "unln- 
dexed" system  In  a  period  of  Inflation,  ab- 
sence of  tax  Indexing  does  at  least  work  In 
the  direction  of  closing  the  present  huge 
budget  gap  and  relieving  inflationary  and 
interest  rate  pressures.  If  Indexing  is  re- 
tained, other  means  of  closing  the  deficit 
should  be  found. 

I   hope   that   you   find   these  comments 
useful.         ^ 
Sincerely, 

Paul  A.  Volcker, 

Chairman. 


Committxe  on  Appropriations, 
Washington.  D.C,  March  14,  1983. 
Paul  A.  Volcker, 

Chairman,  Board  of  Governors,  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  I  understand  that 
you  and  I  share  the  same  negative  view  of 
tax  Indexing.  Since  your  thoughts  have  not 
been  offered  in  prepared  testimony,  but 
only  In  answer  to  questions.  I  would  appreci- 
ate having  a  fuller  explanation  of  why  you 
think  tax  indexing  is  a  bad  idea  and  what 
consequences  you  foresee  from  letting  the 
Indexing  provision  take  effect  as  scheduled 
in  1985. 

The  strongest  argimient  for  indexing,  of 
course,  is  that  without  it  taxes  will  Increase 
without  benefit  of  a  change  in  law  and  Con- 
gress will  find  ways  to  spend  the  revenues. 
How  do  you  respond  to  that? 

Finally,  I  would  appreciate  having  your 
reaction  to  a  possible  compromise  approiu;h 
to  the  indexing  problem.  Rather  than  re- 
pealing or  indefinitely  deferring  Indexing 
and  Inviting  a  political  battle  with  the  Ad- 
ministration, why  not  tie  the  Implementa- 
tion of  Indexing  to  achievement  of  a  deficit 
which  is  no  more  than  two  percent  of  GNP? 
This  Is  the  same  kind  of  triggering  event 
proposed  by  the  Administration  in  connec- 
tion with  Its  contingency  taxes  except  that  I 
would  set  the  deflcit-GNP  ratio  a  bit  lower. 
It  seems  to  me,  this  approach  avoids  the 
provocation  of  saying  Indexing  is  an  out- 
right dumb  idea,  but  rather,  proposes  tb 
wait  at  least  until  we  can  afford  it. 

Your  thoughts  on  this  matter  would  be 
much  valued  and  appreciated. 
Regards. 

Thomas  F.  Eagleton. 

U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  a  bill  I 
introduced  on  April  28  deferring  in- 
dexing until  deficits  are  brought  down 
to  2  percent  or  less  of  gross  national 
product  be  reprinted  at  this  point  in 
\  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1169 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (e)  of  section  104  of  the  Econom- 
ic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  (relating  to  the 
effective  date  for  adjustments  to  prevent  in- 
flation-caused tax  increase)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Eppective  Date.— 

"(IV  In  general.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  the  later  of— 

•■(A)  December  31.  1984.  or 

•'(B)  the  date  on  which  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  certifies  that  the  Federal  defi- 
cit for  the  most  recently  completed  fiscal 
year  did  not  exceed  2  percent  of  the  gross 
national  product  for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(2)  Adjustments  in  tax  tahles.— Not- 
withstanding section  1(f)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
not  prescribe  tables  under  section  1(f)  of 
such  Code  prior  to  the  date  described  in 
paragraph  (IKB)  of  this  subsection,  and 

"(B)  the  tables  contained  In  subsections 
(a),  (b),  (c),  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  1  of  such 
Code  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
on  or  before  the  later  of— 
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"(1)  the  date  described  In  paragraph  (1KB) 
of  this  subsection,  or 

"(U)  December  31. 1984. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
publish  any  certification  made  under  para- 
graph (1KB)  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  Fdkral  DKncrr.— The  term  'Federal 
deficit'  means,  with  respect  to  any  fiscal 
year,  the  excess  of — 

"(1)  aggregate  outlays  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment during  such  fiscal  year,  over 

"(11)  aggregate  receipts  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  during  such  fiscal  year. 

"(B)  Gross  national  phoduct.— The  term 
'Gross  National  Product'  means  the  gross 
national  product  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

"(C)  Fiscal  ykah.— The  term  'fiscal  year' 
means  the  12-month  period  beginning  on 
October  1  of  each  calendar  year.". 

"(b)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  1(f)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
adjustments  in  tax  tables),  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
of  1981.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1984 
and  each  subsequent"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "each". 
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Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  observe  that  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  read  Mr.  Volclter's  letter,  wherein 
he  expresses  his  grave  doubts  for  the 
indexing  system  under  current  eco- 
nomic circumstances.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 


JMI 


IS  WITHHOLDING  REALLY 
NECESSARY? 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  many 
legislators  oppose  the  new  withholding 
tax  scheme  not  only  because  their  con- 
stituents are  against  it,  but  because 
they  believe  it  may  not  be  necessary. 
With  the  advances  in  computer  tech- 
nology that  occur  in  this  country 
every  day,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask 
that  our  Government  use  the  informa- 
tion it  already  has  to  go  after  those 
who  actually  are  cheating  on  their 
taxes.  Today's  Milwaulcee  Sentinel  edi- 
torial page  makes  this  point,  and  de- 
scribes a  new,  computerized,  taxpayer- 
compliance  pilot  program  which  was 
instituted  in  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  2 
days  ago.  As  the  withholciing  debate 
continues  to  rage  in  Congress,  my  col- 
leagues would  do  well  to  keep  the  Mil- 
waukee Sentinel's  arguments  in  mind. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excellent  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  May  11, 

1983] 

Does  the  IRS  Need  Helt  op  Withholding? 

The  next  telephone  call  you  receive  may 
be  from  the  federal  government.  On  the 
other  end  of  the  line  could  be  an  Internal 
Revenue  Service  agent,  trying  to  turn  up  in- 
dividuals who  haven't  paid  their  income 
taxes. 

Question: 

If  the  government  can  set  up  a  computer- 
governed  program  to  seek  out  delinquent 
taxpayers,  how  close  might  it  be— with  some 
effort— to  developing  a  computerized  way  of 
trapping  people  who  fail  to  report  income 
from  interest  and  dividends? 

Obviously,  the  effort  to  uncover  delin- 
quent taxpayers  is  not  as  sophisticated  as 
the  one  that  would  be  needed  to  determine 
who  is  not  reporting  interest  and  dividend 
income. 

The  pilot  program  begim  Monday  In  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago  is  simple:  An  IRS  com- 
puter dials  the  taxpayer's  telephone 
number  and  when  someone  answers,  an  IRS 
agent  comes  on  the  line  to  discuss  payment. 
Apparently,  the  only  thing  necessary  is  to 
check  files  to  determine  the  last  year  some- 
one filed  a  return.  If  none  has  been  filed 
subsequently,  the  name  goes  into  a  comput- 
er for  contact. 

It  would  be  a  little  different  with  interest 
and  dividends— the  subjects  of  a  new  law,  ef- 
fective July  1,  requiring  financial  institu- 
tions to  begin  withholding  10  percent  of 
those  earnings,  similar  to  the  way  taxes  are 
now  withheld  on  wages. 

Institutions  currently  send  a  report  of  a 
saver's  total  esLrnings  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment at  the  end  of  the  year,  with  a  copy  to 
the  taxpayer.  President  Reagan  contends 
that  those  slips  of  paper  are  ignored  by  the 
taxpayer,  costing  the  government  billions  in 
income  each  year. 

Some  think,  with  good  reason,  that  com- 
puters have  the  capability  to  track  down 
those  people,  just  as  they  do  in  the  search 
for  people  who  don't  pay  any  of  their  tax 
biU. 

It  certainly  seems  as  if  the  technology  is 
there  to  match  those  annual  reports  with  a 
person's  tax  form  to  determine  if  all  income 
has  been  reported. 

That,  perhaps,  is  why  the  law  or  withhold- 
ing for  interest  and  dividends  is  in  trouble. 
The  Senate  has  voted  to  repeal  it  and  has 
voted  for  a  substitute  calling  for  a  delay  in 
withholding  until  1987. 

The  House  is  now  on  the  verge  of  a  similar 
vote,  with  all  indications  that  its  bills  will 
pass,  too.  And  the  votes  apparently  are 
there  to  override  a  presidential  veto. 

There  are  any  number  of  reasons  to 
repeal  the  law.  For  one,  it  would  be  a  disin- 
centive to  saving  or  investing. 

But  now  one  of  the  major  reasons  seems 
to  be  that  the  government  can  develop  the 
technology  to  comer  tax  evaders.  With  a 
little  more  sophistication,  once  and  for  all, 
this  could  lead  to  the  termination  of  a  bur- 
densome law. 


ESTABLISH  A  NATIONAL  OUT- 
DOOR RECREATION  REVIEW 
COMMISSION 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  my  cosponsor- 
ship  of  S.  1090,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Outdoor  Recreation  Resources 
Review  Commission. 

The  needs  of  outdoor  recreation  and 
the  Nation  have  changed  in  the  past 


quarter  century,  and  are  continuing  to 
change  today.  New  research  is  needed 
to  identify  emerging  trends  and  prob- 
lems in  outdoor  recreation,  and  to 
identify  how  Government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  can  best  work  together  to 
provide  for  a  quality  outdoor  experi- 
ence. 

Outdoor  recreation  was  once 
thought  of  as  the  domain  of  the 
wealthy  or  a  few  hardy  individuals. 
Today,  however,  most  Americans  par- 
ticipate in  outdoor  recreation.  In  fact, 
recreation  and  tourism,  which  are 
closely  linked,  now  make  substantial 
contributions  to  our  economy.  In  Wis- 
consin, recreation  and  tourism  make 
up  the  second  largest  sector  of  the 
economy,  contributing  approximately 
$3  billion  to  the  State  economy  in 
1983. 

S.  1090  provides  for  the  creation  of  a 
commission  to  study  the  recreation 
policies  and  activities  of  all  levels  of 
Govenmient  and  the  private  sector. 
Greater  cooperation  and  coordination 
can  assure  the  availability  of  quality 
outdoor  recreational  experience  in 
America. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  a  similar  com- 
mission was  formed  by  President  Ei- 
senhower. That  Commission  filed  rec- 
onunendations  which  led  to  the  cre- 
ation of  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Fund,  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  System,  the  National  Trails 
System  and  our  Wilderness  Reserva- 
tion System.  These  programs  have 
since  become  cornerstones  of  our  out- 
door recreation  and  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

Within  18  months  of  its  formation, 
the  National  Outdoor  Recreation 
Commission  is  to  report  to  Congress 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
its  findings  on  how  to  provide  for  out- 
door recreational  needs  into  the  next 
century. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
act  to  authorize  this  Commission,  and 
that  today's  work  will  show  as  much 
foresight  as  the  work  done  by  the 
Commission  25  years  ago. 


CITY  OP  BLACK  RIVER  FALLS 
1883-1983 

Mr.  KASTEN.  On  February  20,  1883, 
the  Village  of  Black  River  Falls 
became  the  incorporated  city  of  Black 
River  Falls.  In  1883  Black  River  Falls 
was  a  struggling  frontier  town  sur- 
roimded  by  dense  pine  forests  and 
alive  with  people  building  hontes  in 
the  "New  West."  Today,  it  has  a  popu- 
lation of  3,452  residents  and  is  a  strong 
and  viable  community.  The  official 
seal  reflects  the  city's  fishing,  farming, 
forestry,  and  mining  activities. 

Black  River  Falls  has  a  history  of 
planning  for  the  future.  Even  before 
incorporation,  the  town  served  as  the 
county  seat  since  Jackson  County  was 
established  in  1853. 


In  1872.  the  village  established  the 
first  free  municipally  ownea  library  in 
Wisconsin.  The  city  library  now  ex- 
tends modem  services  to  all  of  Jackson 
County. 

The  fire  department  dates  to  1871.  It 
now  has  32  volunteer  members,  11  ve- 
hicles, and  a  rescue  boat  serving  the 
county.  The  department's  emergency 
medical  service  program,  established 
in  1972,  has  been  a  leader  in  EMT 
training  in  Wisconsin. 

Black  River  Falls  continues  to  own 
and  operate  its  own  electric,  water  and 
sewer  utility  plants.  The  waterworks 
history  dates  to  1872. 

A  disastrous  flood  on  October  6, 
1911,  wiped  out  85  percent  of  the  city's 
business  district.  That  tragedy  result- 
ed in  the  rebuilding  of  the  downtown 
and,  consequently.  Black  River  Falls 
has  more  brick  buildings  than  most 
cities  of  this  vintage.  During  the  inter- 
vening years,  the  city  has  provided  en- 
gineering projects  aimed  at  preventing 
another  disaster. 

In  cooperation  with  Jaclison  County, 
the  city  established  a  new  industrial 
park  and  airport. 

Looking  forward,  the^city  council 
has  engaged  a  firm  which  is  drawing 
plans  for  a  complete  renovation  of  the 
aging  utilities  and  State  Highway  54  in 
the  business  district. 

Major  Louis  Perry,  the  city  council, 
and  all  the  residents  of  Black  River 
Falls  are  proud  of  their  city  and  wish 
to  show  that  pride  in  this,  the  city's 
centennial  year. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportiuiity  to 
congratulate  the  leaders  and  residents 
of  Black  River  Falls  for  their  steadfast 
efforts  toward  a  growing  and  prosper- 
ing city.  I  would  also  like  to  extend  my 
best  wishes  for  a  successful  centennial 
celebration.  The  centennial  will  be 
celebrated  in  conjunction  with  the  4th 
of  July  celebration  on  July  2.  3,  and  4. 
1983. 


FORMER  SENATOR  HALL  S. 
LUSK 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  sadness  that  I  aimounce  the 
death  of  a  former  U.S.  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Hall  S.  Lusk, 
who  died  yesterday  morning  at  the  age 
of  99,  4  months  shy  of  his  100th  birth- 
day. 

In  1960  when  I  was  Governor  of 
Oregon  and  the  late  Senator  Richard 
L.  Neuberger  passed  away.  I  appointed 
the  ass(x;iate  justice  from  the  Oregon 
Supreme  Court,  who  has  served  as 
chief  justice  of  the  Oregon  Supreme 
Court,  to  the  Senate. 

He  served  with  great  distinction  in 
the  Senate  from  March  1960  to  No- 
vember 1960  when  Senator  Maurine 
Neuberger  was  elected  to  replace  her 
husband. 

The  Senator  was  a  native  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  He  obtained  his  law 
degree  from  Georgetown  University. 


He  moved  to  Oregon  where  he  estab- 
lished a  very  distinguished  legal 
career. 

He  was  assistant  U.S.  attorney  from 
1919  to  1921.  He  served  as  a  Multno- 
mah County  circuit  jiidge  from  1930  to 
1937.  served  as  associate  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  from  1937  to  1960  and 
as  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Oregon  from  1949  to  1951,  and  re- 
turned to  the  service  of  the  court  by 
appointment  from  1961  to  1968. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  5  children. 
13  grandchildren,  and  6  great  grand- 
children. 

The  Mass  of  the  Resurrection  will  be 
held  at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral  in  Port- 
land on  Wednesday,  May  18. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  say  many  won- 
derful things  about  this  very  distin- 
guished Oregonian.  I  would  only  say 
that  unfortunately  in  the  1920's  when 
we  saw  a  revival  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
in  the  United  States,  Oregon  was  one 
of  those  States  where  there  was  a  re- 
vival. It  was  primarily  geared  to  anti- 
Catholicism  and  anti-Semitism  and 
anti-inunigrant. 

At  that  time,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was 
powerful  enough  to  elect  a  Governor 
of  our  State  who  was  a  Klansman  and 
to  propose  an  initiative  on  the  ballot 
whereby  all  students  would  be  re- 
quired to  attend  public  schools,  and  in 
effect  it  would  have  destroyed  the  pri- 
vate parochial  school  system. 

The  Archdiocese  of  Oregon  hired 
Hall  S.  Lusk  as  an  attorney,  and  he 
was  principally  responsible  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  initiative 
and  made  a  great  contribution  to  our 
State's  traditional  populist  and  liberal 
political  philosophy  that  was  marred 
by  this  one  episode  in  our  history. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  th6  State  as 
if  to  do  penance  or  to  purge  itself  of 
this  sin  of  discrimination  elected  the 
first  Jewish  Governor  in  1930  within  a 
handful  of  years  following  the  great 
power  exerted  by  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
which  was,  as  I  say,  primarily  anti-Se- 
mitic, anti-Catholic,  and  anti-immi- 
grant. 

So  we  all  in  Oregon,  and  I  know  that 
those  who  luiew  Senator  Lusk  while 
he  served  in  the  Senate  for  that  brief 
period  of  time  mourn  his  passing,  are 
grateful  for  his  rich  and  very  diversi- 
fied life  and  are  grateful  for  the  con- 
tribution he  made  to  his  fellow  human 
beings  in  the  roles  that  he  played  both 
in  public  and  in  his  personal  life. 

As  I  say,  it  is  with  sadness  that  I 
make  this  aimoimcement  to  the 
Senate  of  the  passing  of  one  of  our 
former  colleagues. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
a  Senator  from  the  opposite  coast,  I 
simply  observe  that  the  large  legal  tal- 
ents and  the  large  personal  qualities  of 
Senator  Lusk  which  led  to  the  Su- 


preme Court  decision  in  Pierce  against 
Society  of  Sisters  added  to  the  rights, 
declared  the  rights  of  all  Americans 
and  added  to  our  sense  of  ourselves  as 
a  society  throughout  the  United 
States  and  not  only  in  the  great  State 
of  Oregon  which  proudly  claims  him 
and  mourns  him  tctday. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  for  his  kind  re- 
marks concerning  the  late  Senator 
Lusk. 


GOVERNOR  CUOMO'S  ADDRESS 
TO  THE  DEMOCRATIC  NA^nON- 
AL  STRATEGY  COUNCIL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday,  May  14,  Mario  Cuomo,  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  attended  the 
meeting  of  the  Democratic  National 
Strategy  Council  in  Washington  and 
delivered  an  eloquent  address  on  the 
fimdamental  issues  facing  the  Nation. 

In  his  address.  Governor  Cuomo 
reaffirmed  the  enduring  vision  of  fair- 
ness, compassion,  and  progressive  gov- 
ernment that  has  guided  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  at  its  greatest  moments  in 
the  past,  and  that  must  guide  the 
Nation  now  if  we  are  to  deal  effective- 
ly with  the  critical  challenges  of  nucle- 
ar arms  control,  the  economy,  and 
other  essential  issues  of  foreign  and 
domestic  policy. 

Above  all.  Governor  Cuomo  empha- 
sized the  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  policies  of  the  current  ad- 
ministration and  the  values  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  He  spoke  of  the  im- 
portance for  Democrats  in  the  coming 
months  to  pursue  principled  alterna- 
tives that  apply  the  values  of  our 
party  to  the  Nation's  needs,  and  that 
advance  the  goal  of  e<x>nomic  progress 
and  social  justice  for  all  our  people, 
not  just  the  few  who  have  wealth  and 
privilege. 

I  believe  that  Governor  Cuomo's  ad- 
dress offers  an  ex(:ellent  analysis  of 
our  Nation's  present  plight  and  our 
possibilities  for  a  brighter  future.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Re(X>rd,  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Cjovernor  M.  Cuomo  to  the 

Democratic  National  Strategy  Council 

I  have  been  invited  here  today  to  give  my 

views  on  what  the  Democratic  Party  should 

be  saying  in  preparation  for  the  election  of 

1984. 

It  is  an  intimidating  proposition  for  me— a 
fledgling  Governor  with  less  than  ten  years 
of  experience  in  public  life— to  talk  instruc- 
tively to  a  room  of  national  leaders  about 
the  most  successful  vehicle  for  political 
change  in  our  modem  history. 

Fortunately,  I  am  not— and  will  not 
myself  be— a  candidate  for  anything  next 
year  so  I  can  speak  without  being  overly 
con^med  about  having  to  defend  these 
words  through  months  of  tough  campaign- 
ing. 
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The  time  has  come  for  Democrats  to  begin 
the  season  of  hard  choices— Campaign  '84. 

There  is  a  syndrome  that  is  particularly 
prevalent  in  campaign  seasons:  the  tendency 
to  push  everything  to  absurd  extremes;  to 
use  empty  rhetoric;  to  deal  in  parody  and 
hyi>erbole.  on  the  assumption  that  voters 
will  not  understand  or  tolerate  subtlety 
even  If  the  truth  lends  itself  to  nothing  else. 

I  think  1980  was  a  good  example  of  that. 

The  American  people,  tired,  confused  by 
inflation  and  tormented  by  a  mad  ayatoUah, 
were  desperate  for  simple  answers  and  vul- 
nerable to  simplistic  ones. 

At  the  moment  of  their  wealiness  they 
were  confronted  by  the  extraordinary  cha- 
risma of  a  certified  American  hero  .  .  .  not- 
withstanding his  certification  was  written 
on  celluloid. 

He  was,  and  Is,  a  gifted  communicator. 

But  he  wasn't  prepared  to  test  his  extraor- 
dinary capacity  to  communicate  by  dealing 
in  subtle  truths. 

He  chose  instead  the  more  traditional 
path  of  outsiders  seeking  to  replace  incum- 
bents burdened  with  the  status  quo. 

He  chose  to  tell  the  people  what  a  majori- 
ty of  the  people  wanted  to  hear,  and  gave 
them  explanations  that  were  as  clear  and 
simple  as  they  were  wrong. 

He  told  them  that  if  we  had  the  biggest 
tax  cut  in  history,  rich  people  would  take 
the  money  and  invest  it  in  Phoenix  and  the 
South  Bronx,  thereby  reigniting  the  engine 
of  the  economy  for  everybody's  benefit. 

He  said  this  would  happen  so  surely  and 
swiftly  that  he  could  also  increase  our  mili- 
tary spending  more  drastically  than  at  any 
point  in  our  peacetime  history,  and  still  bal- 
ance the  budget  in  three  years. 

He  even  said  that  by  having  the  Govern- 
ment order  a  morality  which  ministers, 
rabbis,  nuns  and  well-intentioned  parents 
had  failed  to  teach,  he  could  rid  us  of  sin- 
ners. 

A  weary,  confused,  perplexed  Nation  was 
offered  a  sweet  tasting  capsule-sized  placebo 
by  an  attractive  hero,  and  swallowed  it 
whole. 

It  was  beautiful  rhetoric,  reassuring  and 
timely. 

But  today  more  people  know  what  only 
some  people  knew  then:  It  wasn't  right.  It 
wasn't  the  truth.  It  wouldn't  work. 

In  fact,  after  two-and-a-half  years,  it  has 
left  much  of  the  Nation  aching  for  some- 
thing that  will  work,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  suspecting  perhaps  nothing  will. 

We  all  know  the  record. 

Despite  lines  on  graphs  that  can  be  ma- 
nipulated to  give  the  illusion  of  progress, 
the  flesh-and-blood  realities  tell  a  different 
and  truer  story. 

Instead  of  rewarding  incentive,  over  50.000 
companies  were  put  out  of  business— thou- 
sands of  them  in  New  York. 

Instead  of  giving  our  people  new  opportu- 
nities, the  plan  denied  millions  of  them  the 
simplest  of  human  dignities,  the  chance  to 
earn  their  own  bread.  In  New  York,  695.000 
people,  at  the  very  least,  are  now  out  of 
work. 

Instead  of  balancing  the  budget,  it  left  us 
with  the  largest  deficit  known  to  American 
Government. 

According  to  David  Stockman.  "200  and 
300  billion  dollar  deficits,  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see"  are  real  possibilities.  These  deficits 
would  make  it  necessary  for  the  Federal 
borrowing  to  absorb  more  than  half  of  all 
credit  market  funds  in  1984-85.  Today  re- 
publicans are  glibly  comfortable  with  defi- 
cits many  times  higher  than  those  they  con- 
demned an  election  or  so  ago. 


Instead  of  fairness,  it  caused  a  massive  re- 
distribution of  the  Nation's  wealth— uneven- 
ly and  unfairly  moving  it  from  social  neces- 
sities to  armaments;  from  the  poor  and  the 
middle  class  to  the  rich;  from  vulnerable  old 
cities  made  weak  by  carrying  the  burden  of 
the  immigrants  to  affluent  portions  of  the 
Nation. 

The  smooth  and  sweet  refrains  of  the  1980 
campaign  were  followed  by  an  administra- 
tion that  divides  us  in  the  most  fundamen- 
tal way,  widening  the  gulfs  and  tensions 
among  the  haves,  the  have-lesses,  and  the 
have-nots. 

Group  after  group  joined  the  disadvan- 
taged: undernourished  children;  senior  citi- 
zens worried  over  their  futures:  irmer  city 
youth  suffocated  by  an  evil  drug  culture 
that  is  allowed  to  flourish  by  the  failure  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  do  anything 
meaningful  to  stop  it;  steel  workers  and 
auto  workers;  the  people  in  wheelchairs,  in 
hospitals,  in  community  centers;  people  who 
can't  speak  the  language,  who  are  out  of 
work,  who  need  help. 

Those  were  the  people  who  paid  for  the 
elegant  script  that  had  been  sold  the  major- 
ity of  Americans  in  1980. 

Who  then  could  continue  to  be  happy? 
The  richest  people  in  the  country  and  those 
just  beneath  them  at  the  top  of  the  econom- 
ic ladder.      / 

Iq  fifty  )^ars  we  democrats  have  not  had 
a  clearer/<ihallenge  to  our  assertion  that  our 
way  islcloser  to  the  truth. 

In  fifty  years  we  have  not  had  a  better  op- 
portunity to  justify  our  existence  as  a  party. 
Nor  a  more  obvious  chance  to  prove  that  we 
believe  in  something  beyond  the  mere 
amassing  of  power,  in  something  different 
from  our  opponents. 

We  are  the  outsiders  now.  That  presents 
the  same  temptation  the  Republicans  were 
seduced  by  in  1980. 

We  are  now  the  ones  who  are  tempted  to 
content  ourselves  with  describing  the  in- 
cumbent's litany  of  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment. 

Tempted  to  offer,  instead  of  an  intelligent 
approach  and  program,  a  string  of  swollen 
promises,  each  one  designed  to  seduce  a  dif- 
ferent interest  group  or  constituency  into  a 
conspiracy  of  selfishness. 

Tempted  to  use  our  own  empty  rhetoric 
and  hyperbole  in  place  of  theirs,  offering 
new  simplistics  to  replace  theirs,  proferring 
a  placebo  of  a  different  size  and  shape. 

It  seems  to  me.  that  unless  there  is  a  real 
difference  in  what  we  believe,  a  real  capac- 
ity to  improve  the  conditions  of  peoples 
lives,  putting  a  Democrat  in  the  White 
House  will  be  only  an  exercise  in  political 
vanity. 

If  the  only  difference  between  us  and 
them  is  that  they  wear  an  elephant  and  we 
wear  a  donkey,  then  it's  not  worth  choosing. 

If  it  becomes  a  simple  competition  of  per- 
sonalities. I  and  many  others  will  have  little 
motivation  to  struggle  and  even  less  expec- 
tation of  victory. 

But  I  believe  there  are  differences,  funda- 
mental and  crucial  ones,  if  we  are  not  afraid 
to  state  them. 

The  stating  and  restating  of  those  basic 
concepts  and  fundamental  principles  that 
give  us  a  different  description,  a  different 
thrust,  a  different  direction,  should  be  the 
basis  of  our  case  in  1984. 

Those  fundamentals  make  up  the  soul  of 
our  party. 

They  are  the  same  beliefs  that  have  dis- 
tinguished us  since  the  awful,  grim  winter 
of  fifty  years  ago  when  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt raised  himself  up  from  his  wheelchair 
to  lift  this  Nation  from  its  knees. 


They  are  more  than  grand  rhetorical 
flourishes  and  glittering,  unreal,  unattain- 
able aspirations. 

They  are  operating  principles  that 
produce  specific  policy  Judgments  that 
touch  peoples  lives. 

What  are  those  principles? 

Our  opponent  said  in  1980  that  Govern- 
ment was  the  problem,  and  to  the  extent 
that  you  withdraw  Government  from  every- 
day events,  you  improve  the  condition  of 
our  society. 

We  believe  that  of  course  we  should  have 
only  the  Government  we  need,  but  we  insist 
on  all  the  Government  we  need. 

They  believe  that  Government's  principal 
purposes  should  be  to  make  instruments  of 
war— to  make  examples  of  so-called  welfare 
cheats  and  to  clear  obstacles  from  the  path 
of  the  strong. 

They  believe  that  "God  helps  those  whom 
God  has  helped  and  if  God  has  left  you  out, 
who  are  we  to  presume  on  God's  judgment." 

We  believe  that  survival  of  the  fittest  may 
be  a  good  working  description  of  the  process 
of  evolution  but  that  a  Government  of 
humans  should  elevate  itself  to  a  higher 
order,  one  which  tries  to  fill  the  gaps  left  by 
chance  or  by  a  wisdom  we  don't  understand. 

A  society  as  blessed  as  ours  should  be  able 
to  find  room  at  the  table,  shelter  for  the 
homeless,  work  for  the  idle,  care  for  the  el- 
derly and  infirmed.  and  hope  for  the  desti- 
tute. 

We  believe  that  to  demand  less  of  our 
Government  or  of  ourselves  is  to  evade  our 
proper  responsibility. 

We  believe  in  Government's  capacity  to 
promote  human  dignity,  to  create  an  econo- 
my that  supports  rather  than  undermines 
families  and  communities,  -to  nurture  a  re- 
spect for  life  and  to  teach  compassion  by 
showing  compassion. 

We  proclaim,  as  loudly  as  we  can.  the 
utter  insanity  of  nuclear  proliferation  and 
the  need  for  a  mutual  nuclear  freeze— if 
only  to  reaffirm  the  simple  truth  that  peace 
is  better  than  war  because  life  is  better  than 
death. 

They  would  crush  the  unions.  We  believe 
that  unions  are  a  great  institution  that  has 
provided  justice  and  decency  for  millions  of 
working  people. 

And  we  see  them  as  part  of  an  even  great- 
er world-wide  movement  for  freedom  and 
justice,  a  movement  that  is  stirring  across 
the  globe,  from  Poland  to  South  Africa. 

They  believe  that  Government  has  no  ob- 
ligation to  assure  economic  opportunity— no 
role  in  the  struggle  for  social  justice— but 
should,  nonetheless,  lead  a  ""moral  revolu- 
tion"  to  punish  those  whose  private  lives 
don't  conform  to  their  ethical  standards. 

One  of  them— the  same  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  who  can't  protect  our  beaches  from 
oil  spills— now  wants  to  protect  our  children 
from  the  Beach  Boys. 

We  fight  for  privacy  for  people,  for  free- 
dom from  unnecessary  restraint,  for  free 
choice. 

At  our  best  we  have  been  tough  enough  to 
tell  the  truth  even  when  the  polls  suggested 
that  many  had  misunderstood  the  truth. 

We  have  always  been  strong  enough  to 
use  words  like  ""conciliation"  and  ""compas- 
sion." And  smart  enough— practical 
enough— to  find  ways  to  make  our  highest 
aspirations,  and  our  most  beautiful  dreams, 
an  everyday  reality. 

Above  all  we  have  believed  in  a  Govern- 
ment characterized  by  fairness  and  reason- 
ableness, a  reasonableness  that  goes  beyond 
labels,  that's  wiser  than  naked  ideology, 
that  doesn't  over-simplify  or  distort. 


The  argument  in  1984  will  get  a  good  deal 
more  discrete  than  w^  make  it  here  today. 

The  candidates  will  see  to  that. 

We  will  have  100  pages  of  platform  and  a 
proposal  to  fit  every  occasion. 

But  for  us  to  succeed,  our  case  must  rest- 
ultimately  and  unequivocally— on  our  basic 
differences. 

The  lines  formed  by  the  points  that  make 
up  all  the  pieces  of  our  platform  must  con- 
form with  the  patterns  of  truth  on  which 
we  have  built  our  party. 

If  we  lose  the  right  to  claim  these  princi- 
ples, we  lose  our  rationale  and  our  justifica- 
tion, and  then  it  would  not  be  worth  win- 
ning an  election. 

Making  the  case  in  terms  of  specific  issues 
won't  be  difficult.  The  candidates  obvioiisly 
will  do  it  better  than  we  can.  but  even  the 
non-candidates  can  see  clearly  the  kinds  of 
arguments  that  need  to  be  made. 

Our  insistence  on  a  Govenunent  that  is 
positive,  that  seeks  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  people's  lives  and  that  understands 
it  must  be  reasonable— all  this  suggests  a 
whole  series  of  steps  that  need  to  be  taken. 

We  are  not  against  increases  in  defense 
expenditures,  but  we  do  oppose  increases 
based  solely  on  an  attempt  to  make  them 
higher  than  an  opponent's  percentage. 

They  should  be  the  result  of  specific  plans 
and  goals. 

They  should  be  discounted  for  waste  the 
way  food  stamps  and  medicaid  are  discount- 
ed for  waste. 

We  can  make  reasonable  modification  of 
social  programs. 

Tip  O'Neill.  Pat  Moynihan.  Lane  Kirk- 
land,  and  Democrats  in  Congress  who 
worked  to  modify  the  social  security  system 
in  order  to  save  it,  showed  that. 

But  we  know  it's  wrong  to  cut  drastically 
the  social  programs  that  educate  the  young, 
feed  people,  comfort  them  in  their  old  age, 
and  care  for  them  In  their  infirmity. 

Sacrifice?  Of  course.  But  those  best  able 
to  give  without  being  hurt  should  have  been 
called  upon  to  do  more.  ^ 

It  was  wrong— and  is  wrong— to  impose  so 
much  of  the  pain  on  the  least  able,  on  the 
debilitated  cities  and  States  of  this  Nation 
that,  like  my  own.  have  carried,  dispropor- 
tionately—but proudly  and  gladly— the  bur- 
dens of  generations  of  immigrants. 

Instead  of  the  proposed  "New  Federal- 
ism." we  should  promote  a  fair  federalism 
that  distributes  the  burdens  and  benefits  ac- 
cording to  strengths  and  weaknesses. 

And  always  .  .  .  always  ...  we  must  reject 
the  absurd  extremes. 

Of  course  protectionism  that  amounts  to 
Isolationism  is  wrong. 

In  the  end,  we  must  welcome  competition 
and  be  able  to  use  it  to  goad  us  into  increas- 
ing our  own  productivity  and  finding  new 
uses  for  our  potential  strength. 

But  that  is  not  to  say  that  we  must  allow 
other  countries  to  close  their  markets  to  us 
by  making  it  impossible  for  us  to  compete. 

Or  that  we  should  abandon  the  right  to 
motivate  them  to  be  fair  by  an  occasional 
act  of  response,  or  even  retaliation. 

Some  of  our  older  industries,  like  our 
steel-bending  industry,  have  fallen  behind 
international  competitors. 

But  that  is  no  reason  to  abandon  these  in- 
dustries entirely,  leaving  thousands  of 
middle-aged  steel  workers  and  their  families 
without  a  job  and  without  hope. 

Isn't  it  foolish  to  suggest,  after  commit- 
ting so  much  of  our  wealth  to  a  defense  es- 
tablishment that  depends  on  steel  and  the 
capacity  to  bend  it.  that  we  will  turn  our 
back  on  our  own  ability  to  do  that  work? 


It's  simply  not  necessary  to  surrender  en- 
tirely on  our  old  industries  in  an  exhaustive 
pursuit  of  new  ones. 

Reasonableness  will  find  a  way  to  sustain 
the  old  while  moving  into  the  new. 

The  alternative  is  to  victimize  a  whole 
generation  of  people  bom  too  late  to  be  part 
of  the  future. 

We  don't  believe  in  nationalizing  our  in- 
dustries. 

But  in  this  world  of  fierce  competition, 
where  other  governments  have  learned  how 
to  support  economic  growth  through  part- 
nerships of  the  public  and  private  sectors, 
through  subsidies,  through  national  invest- 
ments in  research  and  development  as  well 
as  capital  formation,  it  is  right— and  wise— 
for  us  to  do  the  same. 

We  argue  for  a  mechanism  that  will  use 
our  national  wealth  to  help  our^^ndustries 
refinance  and  retool,  allowing  them  to 
obtain  the  expertise  and  the  resources  to 
compete  in  the  technical  revolution  that  is 
reshaping  the  world's  economy. 

We  urge  the  adoption  of  a  Federal  capital 
budgeting  program  that  will  provide  us  with 
a  coherent  plan  for  balanced  investment  in 
the  backbone  of  roads,  rails,  ports,  and 
bridges  that  supports  our  national  economy. 

A  real  capital  budget  would  make  it  possi- 
ble for  us  to  undertake  projects  systemati- 
cally and  rationally. 

And  l)ecause  we  are  Democrats,  we  need  to 
recognize  the  importaoice  of  human  re- 
sources as  a  foundation  of  our  economic 
future. 

It  doesn't  take  a  Noble-Prize-winning 
economist  to  know  that  the  most  important 
investment  of  all  is  the  investment  in  our 
people. 

Education,  occupational  retraining,  on- 
the-job  experience  must  all  be  given  special 
emphasis. 

Talking  about  people  is  a  good  place  for  a 
Democrat  to  finish  as.  indeed,  it  is  a  good 
place  for  a  Democrat  to  begin. 

If  I  am  allowed  a  i>ersonal  note  I  will  tell 
you  that  everything  I  have  said  to  you 
today  has  been  tested  in  at  least  one  cruci- 
ble—the crucible  of  New  York  State. 

The  things  I  say  to  you  today  I  said  for 
nine  months  last  year,  arm-in-arm  with 
labor  unions,  with  women,  with  blacks  and 
browns  and  orientals,  with  people  in  wheel- 
chairs, with  people  who  work  for  a  living  be- 
cause they  have  to,  and  the  people  begging 
for  work. 

It  worked  well  enough  last  year  to  give  us 
two  victories  against  better  financed  cam- 
paigns with  more  likely  candidates. 

And  more  important,  it  worked  after  the 
election.  < 

In  the  face  of  the  most  massive  budget  in 
the  State's  history— a  deficit  made  so  ex- 
treme by  the  national  economic  slump— we 
were  able  to  balance  the  budget  without 
abandoning  our  weak,  to  cut  expenditures 
without  destroying  services,  to  reject  in- 
creases in  the  State's  broad-based  taxes  and 
yet  begin  a  multi-billion  infrastructure 
repair  program  that  will  create  thousands  of 
jobs. 

We  had  to  ask  for  sacrifice. 

We  had  to  ask  people  to  look  beyond  the 
political  moment,  to  put  aside  the  pure  self- 
interest  of  region  or  faction  or  class,  to  con- 
sider the  debt  we  owe  to  the  generations  to 
come. 

Some  were  surprised  to  see  that  New 
Yorkers  did  not  fight  that  idea,  or  scoff  at 
it,  or  reject  it  out  of  hand  as  sentimental  or 
silly. 

Some  were  surprised  by  the  way  they  lis- 
tened, and  then  responded. 


Their  reaction  nmde  it  apparent  to  me 
that  some  of  us  in  politics  had  become  so  so- 
phisticated and  so  skillful— so  sure  we  can 
measure  public  opinion  and  so  certain  we 
can  manipulate  it— that  we'd  lost  sight  of  a 
single  fundamental  ...  a  fundamental  of 
our  history,  or  our  party's  past,  of  its  suc- 
cess in  representing  our  people's  hopes. 

The  idea  of  family  .  .  .  mutuality  .  .  .  the 
sharing  of  benefits  and  burdens  fairly  for 
the  good  of  all. 

The  recognition  that  at  the  heart  of  the 
matter  we  are  bound  inextricably  to  one  an- 
other; that  the  layoff  of  a  steel  worker  in 
Buffalo  is  our  problem;  the  pain  and  strug- 
gle of  a  handicapped  mother  in  Houston, 
our  struggle;  the  fight  of  a  retired  school 
teacher  in  Chicago  to  live  in  dignity,  our 
fight. 

The  acknowledgment  that  to  prosper  we 
must  be  the  family  of  America,  the  family 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Feeling  one  another's  pain,  sharing  one 
another's  blessings,  equitably,  fairly,  with- . 
out  respect  to  geography  or  race  or  political 
affiliation 

I  believe  that  amid  all  the  division  and  di- 
visiveness  that  holds  us  apart— that  has 
been  with  us  so  long  now  it  may  seem  insur- 
mountable—we can  rediscover  the  purpose 
and  belief  that  brought  this  Nation  into  ex- 
istence, sustained  it.  made  it  as  good  as  it 
was  great. 

And  underlying  everything  else.  I  have 
the  unshakeable  conviction  that  for  all  of 
our  present  travail  .  .  .  and  we  know  it  well 
.  .  .  the  deficits,  the  hordes  of  homeless,  un- 
employed and  victimized,  the  loss  of  spirit 
and  belief,  this  country  is  still  good  enough 
to  do  what  must  be  done,  and  more. 

We  can,  if  we  do  not  forget. 

An  entire  nation  has  profited  from  S0~ 
years  of  the  progressive  I>emocratic  princi- 
ples I've  spoken  of  today. 

They  have  helped  lift  a  generation  up  to 
the  middle  class  .  .  .  and  higher. 

Given  us  the  chance  to  work,  to  go  to  col- 
lege, raise  a  family,  own  a  house. 

To  reach  heights  our  own  parents  would 
not  have  dared  dream  of.  Parents  like  mine. 
Like  so  many  others  who  came  from  foreign 
lands  with  nothing  but  hope  and  the  will- 
ingness to  struggle. 

They  asked  only  Ipr  a  chance  to  work  and 
to  be  protected  in  th'ose  moments  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  protect  themselves. 

In  my  own  inaugural  last  year.  I  talked 
about  that  magnificent  generation. 

I  said  that  we  are  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  giants,  and  then  I  said  this: 

"That  they  were  able  to  build  a  family, 
and  live  in  dignity  and  see  one  of  their  chil- 
dren go  from  behind  their  little  grocery 
store  in  South  Jamacia  where  he  was  bom, 
to  occupy  the  highest  seat,  in  the  greatest 
State,  in  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  only 
world  we  know  ...  is  an  ineffably  beautiful 
tribute  to  the  magnificence  of  this  Ameri- 
can democracy." 

And  I  am  not  the  only  one. 

A  whole  nation— Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans alike— are  better  off  today  because  of 
Government's  refusal  to  believe  that  only 
the  rich,  the  already  strong,  the  well  bom— 
the  fittest— should  survive. 

Yes,  Democrats  and  Republicans,  but  only  ■ 
the  Democrats  appear  to  remember. 

It  would  be  a  desecration  of  history  and  a 
sin  against  our  party's  soul— if  we  too 
should  forget— what  we  were  .  .  .  what  we 
are  .  .  .  and  what  we  are  supposed  to  believe 

Thank  you. 


<  i 
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Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chatee).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dkhton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
an  order  for  the  Senate  to  go  into  ex- 
ecutive session  at  this  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER, 
there   further   morning   business? 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


Is 
U 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider the  nomination  of  William  D. 
Ruckelshaus.  to  be  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

The  nomination  will  be  stated. 


JMI 


ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION 
AGENCY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  of 
Washington,  to  be  Administrator  of 
the  EJnvironmental  Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  2-hour  time  limitation,  is  there  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  be  2 
hours  of  debate  on  this  nomination,  to 
be  equally  divided  between  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
or  their  designees. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  before  the  Senate  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  William  D.  Ruckels- 
haus to  serve  as  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

This  nomination  was  approved  by 
the  committee  on  May  6  by  a  vote  of 
16  to  0.  The  vote  followed  3  days  of 
hearings  and  several  weeks  of  prepara- 
tion. 

The  nominee  is  a  man  well  known  to 
this  Congress  and  the  American 
public.  His  name  is  synonymous  with 
integrity.  For  those  of  us  who  knew 
him  10  years  ago  when  he  served  as 


the  first  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  hisAame  is 
also  synonjrmous  with  diligence,  hon- 
esty, and  candor. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  either  this 
Senator  or  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  agrees  with  the  judg- 
ments of  Mr.  Ruckelshaus.  On  the 
contrary,  if  the  committee's  3  days  of 
hearings  adduced  nothing  else,  they 
made  it  clear  that  his  judgments  and 
ours  differ  in  several  areas. 

Chief  among  these  areas  of  disagree- 
ment is  the  Clean  Air  Act,  which  he 
believes  is  fundamentally  flawed,  but 
which  the  committee  believes  is  fuitda- 
mentally  sound. 

Thus,  we  know  from  the  outset  that 
if  confirmed,  he  will  not  mirror  the 
views  of  the  Congress. 

Nor  should  he. 

Even  in  normal  times,  the  obligsftion 
of  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  is  to  protect 
the  health  and  environment  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  Administrator's  first  allegiance 
is  to  the  people  and  his  duty  to  serve 
them. 

His  second  allegiance  is  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

To  the  Congress  he  owes  no  alle- 
giance, except  to  faithfully  implement 
and  obey  the  laws  which  we  enact. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus  I  believe  will  dis- 
charge those  duties  faithfully  and 
well.  More,  I  believe  he  will  discharge 
them  with  a  spirit  of  comity,  not  con- 
frontation. 

He  will  disagree  without  being  dis- 
agreeable. 

He  will  help  rather  than  hjnder. 

My  belief  that  he  will  do  these 
things  is  based  not  on  only  the  hear- 
ings and  the  committee's  preparation 
for  them,  but  also  on  his  record  of 
public  service,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus  is  a  man  who  be- 
lieves that  when  called,  your  duty  is  to 
serve,  even  at  personal  sacrifice. 

After  an  absence  of  nearly  8  years, 
he  has  been  asked  by  the  President  to 
return  to  public  service  yet  one  more 
time.  And  it  is  the  President's  good 
fortune  that  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  is  a  man 
of  such  public  spirit,  because  he  is  one 
of  the  few  people  in  this  country  who 
could  have  been  confirmed  as  the  new 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency.  And,  as  grueling  as 
the  hearings  may  have  been  for  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus,  he  is  almost  certainly 
the  only  person  whose  nomination 
could  be  brought  before  the  full 
Senate  of  the  United  States  scarcely  2 
weeks  after  the  official  nomination 
was  received. 

The  speed  with  which  we  have  acted 
is  a  testament  to  the  reputation  which 
precedes  him.  It  is  a  reputation  which 
he  will  be  required  to  fulfill  if  he  is  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  Congress 


and  the  American  people  in  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 

His  task  is  a  difficult  one,  but  thus 
far  he  has  acquitted  himself  well. 

It  was  apparent  from  the  day  the 
President  announced  his  intention  to 
nominate  Mi.  Ruckelshaus  that  the 
nomination  proceedings  would  be  at 
the  very  least  unusual  and  probably 
unique.  The  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  was  in  a  state  of  turmoil.  Vir- 
tually every  senior  appointee  had 
either  resigned  or  been  asked  to 
resign.  The  news  was  filled  with  sordid 
accusations  of  sweetheart  deals,  secret 
meetings,  political  hit  lists,  and  illegal 
activity. 

It  was  also  becoming  obvious  that 
the  situation  could  deteriorate  easily 
into  a  partisan  political  issue  and  a 
major  focus  of  debate  in  the  Presiden- 
tial campaigns  of  this  year  and  the 
next. 

After  the  President's  announcement, 
we  knew  the  nominee  was  a  man  with 
an  extensive  public  and  private  record. 
Unlike  those  previously  nominated  to 
the  post  of  Administrator— including 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus  himself  in  1970— he 
came  to  the  Congress  with  a  record  of 
judgments  on  certain  questions.  In 
other  areas,  whether  he  had  pre- 
judged a  matter  or  not,  there  could 
certainly  be  the  appearance  of  pre- 
judgment because  of  what  he  might 
have  said  or  done  at  the  Weyer- 
haeuser Co.,  the  American  Paper  Insti- 
tute, the  National  Forest  Products  As- 
sociation, his  former  law  firm,  or  else- 
where. 

Whether  deserved  or  not,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  was  deeply  distrusted  by 
the  press,  the  Congress,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people.  To  those  of  us  who  have 
watched  the  Agency  mature  over  the 
years  into  one  of  the  finest  units  of 
Government,  staffed  by  deeply  com- 
mitted, superbly  qualified  people  this 
was  a  saddening  state  of  affairs. 

In  the  judgment  of  this  Senator  the 
final  blow  to  Agency  morale  and  effec- 
tiveness would  have  been  to  confirm  a 
well-qualified  man  only  to  have  the 
spectacle  of  the  last  few  months 
stretch  on  and  on  as  new  revelations 
were  made  concerning  apparent  con- 
flicts of  interest,  prejudgment  of 
issues,  or  close  ties  with  the  regulated 
community. 

Therefore,  the  staff  of  the  commit- 
tee was  instructed  to  assure  that  every 
scrap  of  information  which  could  be 
accumulated  in  these  areas  was  to  be 
collected  and  made  a  part  of  the 
public  record.  Every  article  written  by 
or  about  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  was  to  be  lo- 
cated, listed,  and  made  freely  avail- 
able. Every  comment  made  by  the 
nominee,  his  employees,  or  his  em- 
ployers regarding  proposed  rules,  regu- 
lations, policies,  or  other  decisions 
over  which  he  might  exercise  some  in- 
fluence was  to  be  collected  and  its  con- 


tents revealed.  In  short,  any  scrap  of 
information  relevant  to  his  nomina- 
tion was  to  be  placed  before  the  com- 
mittee, the  press  and  the  public. 

Only  time  wiD  tell  whether  we  suc- 
ceeded or  not.  Certainly  the  commit- 
tee collected  a  mass  of  information  un- 
rivaled by  any  ever  assembled  by  it  for 
previous  nominations.  A  major  reason 
the  committee  was  able  to  collect  this 
information  in  such  a  short  time  is 
that  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  cooperated  in 
every  possible  way. 

The  committee  sought  such  exten- 
sive information  and  Mr.  Ruckelshaus 
provided  it  because  we  shared  a 
common  goal.  That  was  to  restore  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
its  credibility. 

The  information  which  the  commit- 
tee collected  makes  it  clear  that  there 
is  ample  opportunity  for  charges  of 
sweetheart  deals,  hit  lists,  and  con- 
flicts of  interest  to  arise  all  over  again. 
The  Weyerhaeuser  Co.  and  its  stake- 
holders—not to  mention  the  many 
other  companies  and  interests  with 
which  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  is  associated— 
has  an  Interest  in  virtually  every 
major  decision  now  pending  before  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  If 
he  were  to  recuse  himself  from  each 
and  every  one  of  these  decisions,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  func- 
tion as  the  Administrator. 

Both  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  and  the  com- 
mittee knew  that  he  was  about  to 
enter  a  political  minefield.  Every  step 
he  takes  will  be  watched  by  a  thou- 
sand eyes.  Levels  of  distrust  and  suspi- 
cion now  run  so  high  that  the  mere 
possibility  of  a  wrongful  act  can  and 
will  explode  onto  the  front  pages  of 
the  evening  news.  For  the  sake  of  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  most  importantly 
the  American  people,  the  committee 
tried  to  identify  every  possible  trip- 
wire in  the  minefield.  His  task  wiU  be 
to  avoid  them,  as  I  am  confident  he 
will.  He  certainly  has  so  far. 

In  normal  circumstances,  the  com- 
mittee would  have  demanded,  and  in 
due  course  received,  a  recusal  agree- 
ment from  the  nominee.  But  the  po- 
tential conflicts  in  this  instance  are  so 
diverse  and  numerous  that  the  Con- 
gress and  the  public  must  ultimately 
rely  not  upon  a  formal  recusal  state- 
ment, but  the  good  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion of  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  himself, 
knowing  that  he  is  acting  in  full  view 
of  the  public. 

During  the  committee's  hearings, 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus  was  subjected  to  dif- 
ficult questioning.  At  times  the  ex- 
changes were  heated,  though  never 
hostile.  He  answered  the  questions 
well.  And  he  spoke  repeatedly,  without 
solicitation,  of  conducting  the  Agen- 
cy's business  in  a  fishbowl. 

I  was  heartened  by  that  statement, 
because  that  is  the  only  way  that  the 
confidence  of  the  Congress  and  the 
public   can  be   restored.   Conducting 


business  under  a  spotlight  is  uncom- 
fortable. But  in  times  like  these  the 
best  way  to  prove  that  you  have  noth- 
ing to  hide  is  to  make  it  impossible  to 
do  so. 

A  major  reason  the  committee  ap- 
proved the  nomination  of  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus was  because  he  voluntarily  com- 
mitted to  operating  in  the  open,  in  full 
public  view.  He  admitted  that  this 
would  cause  discomfort  for  himself 
and  the  other  officials  of  the  Agency. 
But,  he  said,  it  was  a  discomfort  he 
would  willingly  endure. 

This  willingness  to  endure  pain  and 
inconvenience  for  the  sake  of  public 
service  is  a  quality  which  character- 
ized the  birth  and  development  of  en- 
vironmental protection  in  this  coun- 
try. Protecting  the  environment  was 
and  remains  a  matter  on  which  we 
agree  or  disagree  without  regard  to 
party  membership. 

There  are  Republicans  in  favor  of 
strong  pollution  control  laws  and  Re- 
publicans opposed  to  them,  just  as 
there  are  Democrats  opposed  to  and 
Democrats  in  support  of  such  efforts. 

That  we  drafted,  enacted,  and  imple- 
mented the  environmental  laws  on  the 
basis  of  a  nonpartisan  consensus  has 
been  forgotten  in  the  last  few  months. 

Today's  nominee  is  a  man  who  par- 
ticipated in  those  early  nonpartisan  ef- 
forts. For  myself,  I  hope  that  his 
return  will  also  mark  a  return  to  that 
spirit  of  mutual  support  and  coopera- 
tion, where  what  we  all  sought  was  the 
public  good. 

Only  time  will  tell. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  every  reason  why  the  Senate 
should  act  favorably  on  this  nomina- 
tion. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  join  the  capable 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford),  in 
making  a  brief  comment. 

Mr.  President,  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port favorable  action  by  the  Senate  on 
the  nomination  which,  as  Senator 
Stafford  has  indicated,  was  reported 
without  a  dissenting  vote  among  the 
16  members  of  our  committee  on  May 
6.  So  we  are  not  delaying  the  consider- 
ation of  this  nomination,  which  comes 
to  us  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

There  is  a  historical  interest  to 
which  I  call  attention. 

There  are  four  current  Members  of 
the  Senate  who  served  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  as  it  was  then 
called,  in  1970  when  Bill  Ruckelshaus 
was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  the 
first  Administrator  of  the  newly 
formed  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  At  that  time,  I  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Our  esteemed 
majority  leader,  Howard  Baker,  was  a 
committee  member,  as  were  Senators 
Tom  Eagleton  and  Bob  Dole. 

I  know  that  Senator  Stafford  and  I 
are  both  very  happy  that  the  majority 
leader  continues  as  an  active,  helpful 


member  of  our  committee,  now  called 
the  Environmental  and  Public  Wotics 
Committee. 

Of  these  that  I  have  mentioned. 
Senator  Baker  and  I  are  the  only  Sen- 
ators who  continue  to  serve  on  the 
committee  at  this  time. 

When  we  had  the  first  confirmation, 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus  was  charged  with 
forming  a  comprehensive  new  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  com- 
posed of  diverse  programs  and  activi- 
ties that  had  previously  been  located 
elsewhere  in  other  Federal  agencies. 
Today  he  has  been  called  on  again  to 
tackle  what  is  probably  a  much  more 
formidable  task:  The  restoration  of  an 
agency  which  in  the  course  of  2  short 
years  has  lost  its  credibility  with  the 
public  and  Congress  and  whose  effec- 
tiveness has  been  severely  impaired. 

The  basic  mission  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  has  not. 
changed  since  Bill  Ruckelshaus'  first 
tenure.  The  Agency  was,  and  remains, 
entrusted  with  the  execution  of  laws 
designed  by  Congress  to  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  American 
people.  The  vast  majority  of  those 
laws  were  developed  by  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  on 
which  I  serve  as  ranking  minority 
member. 

The  committee  membership  has 
changed  over  the  years,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced the  committee  remains  fully 
committed  to  the  basic  thrusts  and  ob- 
jectives of  such  important  statutes  as 
the  (Hean  Air  Act,  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  the  Solid  Waste  Act.  and  the  Su- 
perf  und  Act. 

Over  the  years  since  Bill  Ruckels-  . 
haus  managed  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agenc/  the  older  laws  have 
been  modified  and  new  laws  have  been 
placed  on  the  books.  The  Agency 
today  is  complex  and  diverse;  its  ad- 
ministration is  not  easy. 

The  problem  is  not  one  of  adminis- 
tration, however.  Bill  Ruckelshaus- 
must  reestablish  Agency  credibility, 
with  the  public  and  with  Congress; 
with  industry  and  with  environmental 
interests.  I  feel  that  he  approaches  his 
task  with  enormous  ability  and  a  deep 
sense  of  commitment.  It  should  not  go 
lumoticed  that  he -.has  sacrificed  a 
great  deal,  in  an  economic  sense  and  in 
personal,  family  considerations,  by  ac- 
cepting the  post  offered  to  him  by 
President  Reagan. 

I  do  not  expect  all  difficulties  to  be 
eliminated  immediately.  I  feel  that 
from  time  to  time  we  will  have  differ- 
ences of  opinion  on  policy  matters. 
But  as  long  as  there  is  a  continuing 
dialog  between  the  Agency  and  Con- 
gress, which  has  been  lacking  in  the 
past  few  years.  I  feel  sure  differences  . 
can  be  resolved. 

In  connection  with  this  nomination, 
we  conducted  3  days  of  hearings  2 
weeks  ago  in  our  committee.  Much  em- 
phasis, as  the  chairman  would  say  and 
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all  Members  could  say,  was  directed 
toward  the  extent  of  the  candidate's 
mandate  from  the  President  and  the 
extent  of  his  freedom  to  direct  the  op- 
erations of  EPA. 

We  were  assured  and  we  believed 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus  on  these  points.  He 
indicated  that  he  would  be  given  as 
much  autonomy  as  any  Presidential 
nominee  might  expect  in  his  post  as 
EPA  Administrator. 

Mr.  President.  I  reemphasize  that  I 
shall  cooperatively  and  constructively 
work  with  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  and  his 
staff.  All  Members,  I  hope,  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives will  do  that. 

I  believe  that  under  his  leadership 
this  Agency  can  restore  to  itself  the 
good  reputation  that  it  had  in  the 
past. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary,  but  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
give  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence at  this  time. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  now  to  yield  to  my  most 
able  friend  from  Rhode  Island,  Sena- 
tor John  Chafee. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  thank  our  distinguished  leader  of 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee  and,  of  course,  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member.  I  am  pleased 
to  Join  with  both  of  them  in  urging 
our  colleagues  to  support  the  nomina- 
tion of  BiU  Ruckelshaus  to  be  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  Rarely,  it  seems  to  me, 
does  some  person  come  before  us  that 
we  can  be  100  percent  certain  that  he 
is  the  right  one  for  the  job  and  this  is 
one  of  these  times. 

The  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  held  3  days  of  very  thor- 
ough hearings.  We  heard  not  only 
from  the  nominee  for  2  days  but  also 
from  outside  witnesses  who  portrayed 
for  us  the  many  issues  that  will  have 
to  be  considered  by  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  during  the  next  18 
months. 

Bill  Ruckelshaus  was  the  first  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA  in  1970.  He  orga- 
nized the  Agency,  staffed  it  and  ran  it 
for  2Vt  years.  He  was  awarded  ex- 
tremely high  marks  for  the  job  that 
he  did. 

We  know  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  to  be  a 
man  of  high  integrity  and  a  dedicated 
public  servant.  He  has  performed  ably 
at  the  Justice  E>epartment  and  at  the 
other  public  service  jobs  he  has  held. 
Since  leaving  Government,  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  has  been  vice  president 
of  Weyerhauser  where  he  has  been  in- 
volved in  the  day-to-day  operations  of 
one  of  the  Nation's  largest  timber 
companies. 

The  Job  of  Administrator  requires 
managerial  skills,  understanding  of 
the  issues,  and  a  commitment  to  pro- 
tecting the  environment.  Bill  Ruckels- 
haus   has    these    three    ingredients. 


President  Reagan  has  made  an  excel- 
lent choice  to  restore  credibility  to  the 
EPA.  The  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  recommended 
unanimously  his  confirmation.  His  ap- 
pointment will  reflect  favorably  on  the 
President,  on  the  Senate,  and  on  dur 
country. 

I  would  just  like  to  conclude  by 
saying  that  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  has  miani- 
mously  recommended  the  confirma- 
tion of  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  and  his  ap- 
pointment, in  my  judgment,  will  re- 
flect favorably  on  the  President,  it  will 
reflect  favorably  on  the  Senate  and  it 
will  reflect  favorably  on  our  country.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  for  his  state- 
ment. He  Is  a  most  valuable  member  of 
the  committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  able  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 
Senator  Stafford. 

1  wish  to  voice  my  support  for  con- 
firmation of  William  D.  Ruckelshaus 
as  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus  is  an  individual  of 
unquestioned  integrity  and  demon- 
strated competence.  I  commend  Presi- 
dent Reagan  on  his  excellent  choice  to 
take  over  the  difficult  job  of  running 
this  important  Government  agency. 

Without  doubt,  there  is  overwhelm- 
ing support  in  America  today  for  a 
clean,  safe  environment.  The  concern 
for  our  envirorunent  is  not  the  sole 
purview  of  those  who  commonly  bear 
the  label  of  "environmentalists"  or 
"envirorunental  groups."  Rather,  it  is 
the  concern  of  a  consensus  of  the 
public.  Congress,  the  administration, 
and  even  the  industrial  community. 
We  must  all  be  committed  to  a  nation- 
al policy  of  envirormiental  protection, 
and  indeed.  I  believe  such  a  commit- 
ment thrives  today. 

The  real  question  for  debate  and  dis- 
cussion is  not  so  much  whether  there 
is  a  commitment  to  protect  the  envi- 
ronment, but  rather  what  is  the  most 
desirable  and  effective  approach  in  im- 
plementing various  environmental 
policies.  I  wish  that  we  could  live  and 
work  without  affecting  the  Earth's 
fragile  ecology.  Unfortunately,  that  is 
not  possible.  What  we  can  do— what 
we  must  do— is  protect  our  environ- 
ment as  best  we  can  under  the  con- 
straints imposed  by  the  needs  of  a 
modem  society.  This  requires  the 
maintenance    of    a    careful    balance. 


While  it  is  clear  that  errors  in  this  bal- 
ance must  side  with  the  protection  of 
the  environment,  it  should  be  equally 
clear  that  reasonable  compromises  can 
and  must  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  from  his 
record  of  public  service  and.  his  career 
in  the  private  sector  that  William 
Ruckelshaus  understands  the  careful 
balance  which  must  be  pursued  in  en- 
vironmental policies.  As  our  Nation's 
first  Administrator  of  the  EPA,  and 
also  as  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
Charge  of  the  Civil  Division,  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  and  Acting  Director 
of  the  FBI,  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  has  dem- 
onstrated that  he  possesses  the  capa- 
bilities for  making  tough,  responsible 
decisions  on  difficult  questions,  includ- 
ing complex  envirormiental  issues.  I 
am  confident  that  he  will  restore 
credibility  to  our  national  envirorunen- 
tal policy  and  pursue  a  commonsense. 
reasoned  approach  to  the  protection 
of  our  environment. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  will  be  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  and  that  he  will  enjoy  the  sup- 
port of  Congress  in  the  future.  Clear- 
ly, it  is  necessary  that  the  administra- 
tion, including  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
and  Congress  work  together  if  we  are 
to  successfully  cope  with  the  impor- 
tant environmental  issues  before  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  made  a  very 
able  statement. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  if  time  is  now 
in  his  control? 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  add  to  the  chairman's  com- 
mendation of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  being  with  us  and  having 
made  this  effective  statement. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  sure  we  are  most  grateful  for  the 
Senator's  comments.  I  say  to  my  long 
time  friend  and  much  admired  col- 
league   on    the    committee.    Senator 

RAin>OLPH. 

I  am  pleased  now  to  yield  such  time 
as  he  may  require  to  my  most  able  col- 
league, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington.  Senator  Gorton. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  colleague  from  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  much  pleas- 
ure and  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  nomination  of 
William  Ruckleshaus  to  be  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  As  a  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington State,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
count  Bill  among  my  constituents  and 
my  friends. 

When  the  name  of  William  Ruckles- 
haus first  surfaced  as  a  possible  nomi- 
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nee  for  the  difficult  position  as  the 
Administrator  to  restore  the  EPA  to 
an  effective  agency  worthy  of  the  pub- 
lic's confidence,  many  of  us,  to  quote 
my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator 
Jackson,  "did  not  think  that  the  coim- 
try  could  be  so  lucky."  And,  we  had 
good  reason  to  think  that  way.  If  Bill 
were  to  return  to  Washington  for  this 
particular  job,  he  would  do  so  at  great 
expense  to  himself  and  his  family  and 
with  little  expectation  of  reaping  the 
kind  of  personal  reward  that  I  am  sure 
he  felt  in  organizing  the  EIPA  initially. 
But  Bill  has  a  deep  sense  of  public 
duty,  and  I  suspect  his  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  the  public's  confi- 
dence in  Government,  and  an  under- 
standing of  the  importance  of  this 
agency,  in  particular,  in  light  of  such 
issues  as  the  growing  threat  of  toxic 
wastes,  were  enough  to  tip  the  scales 
for  him. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  very  fortunate  to  count  among 
themselves  individuals  of  the  talent 
and  integrity  of  Bill  Ruckleshaus.  I 
hope  that  we  can  all  work  together  to 
help  Bill  in  the  difficult  task  that  lies 
ahead  of  him. 

I  urge  those  who  have  done  battle 
with  the  EPA  in  the  last  2  years  to 
join  in  a  cooperative  effort  with  Mr. 
Ruckleshaus,  his  staff,  and  the  Con- 
gress to  address  the  pressing  environ- 
mental issues  for  which  we  must  craft 
answers  in  this  decade.  Bill  faces  an 
incredibly  difficult  job,  both  adminis- 
tratively and  substantively.  I  do  not 
envy  him.  But  it  serves  none  of  our  in- 
terests in  a  healthful  environment  to 
make  his  job  more  difficult. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  my  friend  well, 
and  I  commend  him  for.  and  marvel 
at.  his  capacity  to  serve  his  country 
when  he  is  called  upon  to  do  so.  re- 
gardless of  the  personal  sacrifice  in- 
volved. President  Reagan  must  be  con- 
gratulated for  his  choice.  I  can  think 
of  no  one  better  suited  to  clean  up  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
than  William  Ruckleshaus. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Will  my  colleague 
yield? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  will. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  our  Conunittee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  as 
our  able  chairman  knows,  we  have 
worked  through  the  years  on  a  non- 
partisan approach  to  matters  of  this 
kind,  not  only  as  to  personalities  in- 
volved, but  as  to  legislative  matters  as 
well.  For  the  years  that  you  were  with 
us  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  we 
are  grateful  for  your  contributions. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  As  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  I  always  take  great 
pride  in  the  fact  the  majority  leader  is 
a  member  of  that  committee  and  has 


been  throughout  my  service  and  I  am 
pleased  now  to  yield  to  the  majority 
leader  whatever  time  he  wishes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  especially  thank  my 
chairman.  Senator  Stafford,  for  the 
opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf  of  this 
nominee. 

I  also  thank  my  former  chairman, 
the  present  ranking  minority  member, 
for  the  good  service  that  he  has  given 
in  this  field,  and  I  remember  with 
such  pleasure  my  service  on  this  com- 
mittee under  the  chairmanship  of  Sen- 
ator Stafford  and,  previously,  Senator 
Randolph. 

It  is  with  special  pleasure  that  I 
speak  in  favor  of  William  Ruckelshaus 
to  be  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.  I  have 
known  Bill  Ruckelshaus  for  a  long 
time.  Having  worked  with  him  before 
his  first  tenure  at  EPA,  while  he  was 
the  first  Administrator  of  the  newly 
formed  EPA,  and  since  that  time,  I 
have  come  to  know  him  even  better 
and  I  have  a  high  regard  for  his  ability 
and  character,  and  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  his  ability  and  great  respect 
for  his  environmental  convictions. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Envirorunent  and  Public  Works  since  I 
came  to  the  Senate,  I  am  proud  to 
have  participated  in  the  creation  and 
evolution  of  our  environmental  laws. 
Those  laws  are  important  to  all  of  us. 
We.  who  helped  craft  those  laws,  want 
to  see  them  administered  faithfully 
and  effectively. 

I  joined  Ed  Muskie.  Chairman  Ran- 
dolph, and  Chairman  Stafford,  and 
others  in  debating  the  merits  of  form- 
ing the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  a  landmark  organization 
which  pulled  environmental  compo- 
nents from  across  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  be  housed  under  one  roof— at 
EPA.  As  we  deliberated,  we  very  care- 
fully chose  the  name  and  charter,  tai- 
loring the  functions  to  meet  a  real 
need  in  this  country  for  protection 
and  enhancement  of  the  envirorunent. 
Bill  Ruckelshaus  met  a  formidable 
challenge  at  EPA  in  those  early  days- 
putting  together  an  Agency  from  dis- 
parate parts,  creating  its  own  identity, 
and  capitalizing  on  the  strong  con- 
stituency who  supported  the  goals  and 
objectives  of  environmental  protec- 
tion. Even  at  that  time.  Bill  Ruckels- 
haus was  involved  in  shaping  and 
forming  what  became  a  fimdamental 
national  commitment  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  quality  of  our  environ- 
ment, the  birth  of  that  Agency.  He 
became  its  first  Director. 

I  think  all  of  us  can  look  back  on 
that  era  and  be  proud  of  the  accom- 
plishments in  the  initial  charter  and 
the  initial  implementation  of  that  leg- 
islation under  the  guidance  of  Bill 
Ruckelshaus.  So  it  was  a  matter  of 
particular  concern  to  me,  indeed,  a 
great  distress,  when  I  saw  EPA  fall  on 
evil  days,  at  least  in  terms  of  the  con- 


flict that  swirled  aroimd  it,  because 
the  Agency  does  not  need  that.  EPA 
does  not  need  controversy  and  uncer- 
tainty added  to  its  burdens,  which  are 
significant  enough.  And  after  it 
became  clear  that  there  would  be  and 
was  a  vacancy  at  the  top  of  the 
Agency,  I  talked  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  about  the  possibility 
of  enlisting  Bill  Ruckelshaus,  who  was 
once  before  in  thisi  job. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  to  be  under- 
taken when  EPA  was  formed  was  to 
establish  the  credibility  of  the  Agency. 
As  he  did  in  the  early  IPTO's.  Bill 
Ruckelshaus,  if  confirmed,  must  go 
back  to  EPA  and  reestablish  that 
credibility.  I  am  confident  that  under 
his  leadership  and  with  his  strong 
commitment  to  the  environment,  he 
will  be  able  to  meet  that  challenge  and 
get  the  Agency  moving  again. 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  speak  for  the  great  contribution 
Bill  Ruckelshaus  has  already  made 
and  to  express  my  unreserved  confi- 
dence in  the  contribution  he  will  con- 
tinue to  make. 

In  testimony  before  the  committee. 
Bill  Ruckelshaus  conveyed  his  strong 
commitment  to  the  goals  and  objec- 
tives of  the  various  laws  he  must  ad- 
minister at  EPA  and  his  willingness  to 
vigorously  enforce  those  laws. 

I,  for  one,  am  delighted  to  offer  my 
full  support  and  assistance  to  William 
D.  Ruckelshaus  as  we  consider  his  con- 
firmation as  Administrator  of  EPA.  I 
applaud  the  President  for  his  choice  of 
William  Ruckelshaus  to  be  Adminis- 
trator of  EPA. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  now  very  pleased  to  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Humphrey). 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  my  col- 
league and  neighbor  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  my 
support  for  the  confirmation  of  Wil- 
liam D.  Ruckelshaus  as  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  As  a  member  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee,  I 
have  carefully  reviewed  the  record  of 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus  and  have  questioned 
him  both  privately  and  in  confirma- 
tion hearings,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
he  wiU  do  an  excellent  job  of  running 
this  vital  agency. 

I  am  particularly  heartened  by  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus'  statements  on  the  issue 
of  acid  rain:  He  recognizes  that  acid 
rain  is  a  real  problem,  in  contrast  to 
his  predecessor  who  viewed  acid  rain 
as  a  nonproblem.  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  has 
promised  me  and  other  members  of 
the  committee  that  he  will  undertake 
a  thorough  review  of  the  administra- 
tion's position  on  acid  rain  as  one  of 
his  highest  priorities.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  as  a  result  of  this  review, 
the    administration    will    change    its 
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tune,  and  work  to  eliminate  the  prob- 
lem of  acid  rain. 

Mr.  Ruckelshaus  told  the  committee 
that  he  has  discussed  the  acid  rain 
issue  with  Secretary  of  State  Shultz. 
and  he  indicated  that  more  such  dis- 
cussions were  to  follow.  But  these  di- 
cussions  will  accomplish  little  if  they 
do  not  recognize  the  current  frs«ility 
of  our  relations  with  Canada  as  a 
result  of  the  n.S.  negotiating  position 
on  acid  rain.  It  is  time  that  the  United 
States  takes  the  Canadian  bargaining 
position  seriously,  and  agrees  to  work 
for  mutual  reductions  of  50  percent  in 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions. 

On  the  issue  of  hazardous  waste.  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  agreed  with  me  and  some 
other  members  of  the  committee  that 
in  implementing  the  Superfund  law, 
"There  has  been  too  much  emphasis 
on  who  pays."  and  not  enough  on  get- 
ting the  cleanups  underway  quickly. 
Just  this  past  week,  the  EPA  an- 
nounced several  steps  that  will  be 
taken  in  order  to  si>eed  up  the  clean- 
ups: The  Agency  will  soon  undertake 
rapid  surface  cleanups  at  dozens  of 
waste  sites  across  the  coimtry  rather 
than  awaiting  development  of  long- 
term  comprehensive  plans  before 
taking  any  actions  at  the  sites.  In  addi- 
tion, the  10  percent  local  cost  share 
for  certain  initial  actions  will  be  elimi- 
nated. Greater  responsibilities  will  be 
delegated  to  the  regional  administra- 
tors to  authorize  spending  for  clean- 
ups. These  are  aU  important  and  long 
overdue  reforms  of  the  Superfimd 
process.  I  believe  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  rec- 
ognizes this,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
the  $1.6  billion  Superfund  will  not  pro- 
vide sufficient  moneys  to  address  the 
thousands  of  hazardous  waste  sites  in 
this  country.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
an  extension  of  Superfund  will  be  nec- 
essary, and  I  want  to  encourage  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  to  work  with  the  Con- 
gress in  formulating  an  effective  ex- 
tension of  this  important  law. 

Another  early  priority  for  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  will  be  to  conduct  a  thor- 
ough review  of  the  EPA's  personnel 
and  resource  needs.  There  is  little 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  in  order  to 
properly  enforce  the  Nation's  environ- 
mental laws,  the  EPA  needs  more 
funds  than  it  has  t>een  allotted.  I  hope 
that  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  will  keep  his 
promise  to  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee  and  not  be 
t>ashful  to  request  the  necessary  sup- 
plementary and  increased  funding 
levels. 

All  in  all.  I  am  pleased  with  the 
nomination  of  WUliam  D.  Ruckelshaus 
to  take  over  the  helm  at  EIPA.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  his  confirma- 
tion and  to  help  put  the  E3>A  liack  on 
its  proper  course. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
chairman  yield  to  me  briefly. 

B£r.  STAFFORD.  I  would  be  very 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  looks 
to  me  as  if  we  have  done  about  all  we 
are  going  to  do  to  Bill  Ruckelshaus 
today,  and 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Not  to  him  but  for 
him.         

Mr.  BAKER.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor, and  there  are  going  to  be  no  votes 
today.  The  votes,  if  any,  that  are  or- 
dered today,  and  one  has  been  ordered 
on  Ruckelshaus,  are  stacked  to  occur 
tomorrow. 

I  think  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to 
provide  that  Members  who  wish  to 
insert  statements  today  may  do  so. 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  Joining  my  colleagues  in  support- 
ing the  nomination  of  William  D. 
Ruckelshaus  to  be  the  next  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  The  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  is  a  troubled  entity.  It 
Is  an  agency  in  dire  need  of  leadership 
and  direction.  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  is  a 
man  of  competence  and  integrity.  By 
his  past  experience  as  the  first  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  has 
proven  that  he  is  capable  of  getting 
that  Agency  about  the  task  of  protect- 
ing our  environment.  By  our  confirma- 
tion of  his  nomination  today,  we  are 
sending  a  message  to  Mr.  Ruckelshaus 
that  Congress  and  the  American 
people  will  accept  no  less. 

Mr.  President,  recent  discussions 
concerning  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency^have  focused  on  the  past 
practices  and  policies  implemented  at 
that  Agency.  I  believe  that  these  dis- 
cussions are  vital  to  setting  a  proper 
agenda  at  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  We  must  review  the  past 
with  an  eye  toward  the  futiu-e. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  man  integrally 
involved  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  can  bridge  the  adminis- 
trative gap  which  has  heretofore  hin- 
dered the  enforcement  of  our  Nation's 
air,  land,  and  water  laws.  We  can 
accept  from  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  nothing 
short  than  a  renewed  and  unyielding 
commitment  to  the  protection  of  this 
Nation's  environment. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  all  recog- 
nize that  the  rebuilding  process  at  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  will 
not  occur  overnight.  At  the  same  time, 
however,  we  need  to  insure  that  that 
Agency  gets  about  as  speedy  a  recovery 
as  possible. 

We  must  continue  to  insiu-e  that 
EIPA  receives  the  necessary  funding  to 
implement  this  Nation's  environmen- 
tal laws.  It  is  my  hope  that  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  seek  every  opportunity  to 
work  with  the  Congress  to  address  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's 
budgetary  problems. 

Mr.  President,  also  essential  to  the 
task  of  turning  around  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  will  be  the 
addition  of  trained  staff  professionals 
capable  of  carrying  out  both  the  spirit 


and  the  letter  of  our  environmental 
laws.  By  his  example,  we  expect  that 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus  will  seek  such 
trained  personnel  and  actively  lead 
them  in  the  revival  of  an  effective  and 
viable  EInvironmental  Protection 
Agency. 

Mr.  President,  in  his  confirmation 
hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus  stated  that  he 
"shared  our  Nation's  commitment  to 
the  values  of  public  health  and  the  en- 
vironment." He  pledged  that  his  first 
priority  would  be  "to  recruit  the  best 
people  *  *  *  to  manage  the  agency." 
He  assured  the  members  of  that  com- 
mittee that  if  confirmed,  EPA  would 
"enforce  the  laws  of  this  country.  •  •  • 
We  will  be  firm  and  we  will  be  fair." 

Mr.  President,  the  challenge  is  now 
before  Mr.  Ruckelshaus.  As  Members 
of  Congress,  we  stand  ready  and  will- 
ing to  assist  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  in  as- 
suming this  task.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  supporting  the  nomi- 
nation of  William  D.  Ruckelshaus  to 
be  the  next  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency.* 

REBnnj>UfG  EPA 

•  Mr.  LAUTENBERG.  Mr.  President, 
I  will  support  the  confirmation  of  Wil- 
liam D.  Ruckelshaus  to  be  Administra- 
tor of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  The  EPA  has  been  in  a  state 
of  chaos  for  at  least  a  year.  In  many 
respects,  it  has  not  functioned  ade- 
quately since  President  Reagan  as- 
sumed office  in  1981.  I  hope  that  the 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  will 
contribute  to  rebuilding  this  critical 
Agency. 

During  his  confirmation  hearings, 
Mr.  Ruckelshaus  pledged  to  turn  his 
attention  immediately  to  cleaning  up 
abandoned  hazardous  waste  sites 
under  the  Superfund  program.  This 
pledge  is  of  critical  importance  to  New 
Jersey,  which  unfortunately  has  the 
most  dump  sites  of  any  State  on  the 
EPA's  priority  cleanup  list.  New  Jersey 
has  65  sites  of  the  418;  6  of  the  20 
most  dangerous  sites  in  the  Nation  are 
in  New  Jersey.  EIPA's  record  on  imple- 
menting the  Superfund  cleanup  pro- 
gram has  been  appalling.  The  Agency 
has  played  politics  with  the  Super- 
fund.  It  has  also  delayed  action  on 
dangerously  hazardous  sites,  bickering 
over  liability  and  funding  questions, 
while  the  public  is  exposed  to  toxic 
pollutants  of  the  worst  kind. 

I  am  encouraged  by  Mr.  Ruckels- 
haus' expressed  view  that  EPA  should 
"act  first  and  negotiate  later."  Reports 
later  last  week  indicate  that  E3>A  is 
ready  to  embrace  this  suggestion.  I 
urge  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  to  move  aggres- 
sively to  implement  this  approach. 
Senator  Braolet  and  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  double  the  life  and 
resources  of  the  Superfimd.  I  hope 
that  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  will  give  our  leg- 
islation, and  other  suggestions  for  re- 


visions in  the  Superfund  law.  serious 
consideration. 

BAr.  Ruckelshaus  also  promised 
during  his  confirmation  hearings  to 
vigorously  enforce  the  laws  of  the  land 
and  review  EPA's  budget  for  next  year 
at  an  early  date.  The  operating  budget 
of  the  EPA  has  been  slashed  by  more 
than  one-third  since  President  Reagan 
took  office.  This  drastic  assault  on 
EPA  has  compromised  enforcement  of 
environmental  laws.  It  has  decimated 
EPA's  research  program,  which  is  de- 
signed to  bring  solid  scientific  evidence 
to  liear  on  the  regulatory  process.  It 
has  delayed  the  issuance  of  permits 
and  implementation  of  programs  at 
both  the  Federal  and  State  levels.  I 
urge  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  to  send  the 
Congress  revised  budget  requests  for 
this  year  and  next— sufficient  to 
enable  EPA  to  meet  its  basic  responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr.  President,  in  accepting  the  job 
as  Administrator,  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  in- 
sisted that  he  have  direct  access  to  the 
President.  He  will  also  have  a  seat  on 
the  Cabinet  Council  on  Natural  Re- 
sources and  the  Environment.  The 
Coimcil  has  direct  responsibility  for 
advising  the  President  on  major 
energy  and  environmental  policies.  It 
is  inexcusable  that  for  the  first  2  years 
of  the  Reagan  administration,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  EPA  did  not  have  a 
voice  on  the  Council  or  any  meaning- 
ful access  to  the  President  or  his 
White  House  aides.  Instead,  Secretary 
Watt  of  the  Interior  Department. 
Icnown  for  his  developmental  views, 
carried  this  responsibility  for  EPA.  I 
am  pleased  that  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  has 
insisted  on  a  different  arrangement- 
one  which  provides  that  he  report  di- 
rectly to  the  President.  I  urge  him  to 
use  his  access  to  the  President  to  press 
for  modifications  of  prior  administra- 
tion positions  on  environmental  Issues. 

Mr.  President,  William  D.  Ruckels- 
haus is  widely  luiown  and  respected  as 
a  man  of  sharp  intelligence,  integrity, 
and  impressive  luiowledge  on  environ- 
mental issues.  These  qualities  have 
been  sorely  missing  at  EPA.  As  a 
result,  the  Agency  has  lost  its  credibil- 
ity with  the  public.  Many  people  in  my 
State,  and  throughout  the  country, 
are  alarmed  about  the  lack  of  commit- 
ment to  environmental  protection  that 
has  existed  at  EPA. 

Protection  of  the  public  health  and 
environment  should  not  be  a  partisan 
issue.  The  American  people  have  made 
it  clear  that  they  want  their  Govern- 
ment to  protect  them  from  toxic  pol- 
lutants and  to  protect  our  natural  re- 
sources from  further  deterioration.  As 
Administrator,  I  urge  Mr.  Ruckelshaus 
to  exert  strong  leadership  to  fulfill 
this  mandate  and  restore  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  in  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.* 
•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  William  D.  Ruckelshaus  as  Admin- 


istrator of  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

The  people  of  my  State  enjoy  some 
of  the  finest  things  our  Nation  has  to 
offer,  some  of  the  cleanest  air  and 
water  in  these  50  States,  in  addition  to 
the  picturesque  beauty  and  tranquility 
the  Badlands  and  Black  Hills  of  South 
Dakota  have  to  offer.  These  national 
treasures  bring  many  visitors  to  my 
State  each  year— tourism  is  South  Da- 
kota's second  largest  industry,  agricul- 
ture our  first.  Thus,  the  conscientious 
stewardship  of  our  natural  resoiutses  is 
vital  to  the  economic  well  being  of  my 
State. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  a  great 
deal  of  controversy  has  surroimded 
EPA  and  its  decisionmakers.  Public 
faith  in  the  EPA  is,  perhaps,  at  the 
lowest  point  since  the  inception  of  the 
Agency.  I  commend  President  Reagan 
for  selecting  Bill  Ruckelshaus  to  take 
on  the  task  of  restoring  public  trust  in 
the  Agency— in  the  opinion  of  this  Sen- 
ator, he  is  eminently  well  qualified  to 
do  the  job. 

To  my  knowledge,  not  one  environ- 
mental group  spokesman  who  ap- 
peared before  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Worlts  recom- 
mended that  we  deny  Mr.  Ruckelshaus 
the  opportunity  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion for  which  our  President  has  se- 
lected him.  Rather,  environmentalists 
asked  the  committee  to  probe  careful- 
ly both  the  conversations  which  took 
place  t>etween  Bill  Ruckelshaus  and 
the  President  concerning  what  status 
he  would  occupy  in  Cabinet  Coimsel 
negotiations  and  the  environmental 
standing  of  his  most  recent  employer, 
Weyerhaeuser  Co. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee 
which  has  primary  responsibility  for 
statutes  designed  to  protect  our  envi- 
ronment, I  believe  that  Bill  Ruckels- 
haus has  provided  appropriate  re- 
sponses to  the  questions  asked  of  him. 
I  feel  certain  that  he  is  well  aware  of 
what  will  be  expected  of  him.  Through 
his  testimony  before  the  committee, 
together  with  his  exemplary  service  as 
the  first  Administrator  of  EPA,  Bill 
Ruckelshaus  has  demonstrated  his 
ability  to  do  the  job. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
I>ubllc  WorlES,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  to  confirm,  unanimously,  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  William  D.  Ruckels- 
haus as  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency.* 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  nomination  of  William  D. 
Ruckelshaus  to  be  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
He  brings  a  strong  record  of  knowl- 
edge and  integrity  to  the  position. 

I  have  luiown  him  for  many  years 
and  am  confident  that  imder  his  lead- 
ership the  problems  at  the  EPA  can  be 
put  behind  us  so  that  the  Agency  can 
resume  its  responsibilities  of  cleaning 
up  the  environment. 


I  congratulate  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  on 
his  appointment  and  pledge  my  strong 
support  of  his  efforts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  VLi.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  support  for  William 
Ruckelshaus  as  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

The  record  of  Ii^.  Ruckelshaus  as 
EPA's  first  Administrator  is  well- 
Icnown.  Implementation  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  and  the  Clean  Water  Act 
began  under  his  leadership.  As  a 
public  servant  he  carries  a  reputation 
for  the  highest  integrity. 

The  congressional  mandate  for  sup- 
port and  protection  of  the  environ- 
ment given  to  the  Administrator  of 
EPA  carries  many  important  responsi- 
bilities and  one  of  the  most  urgent  re- 
sponsibilities is  to  take  more  affirma- 
tive action  to  carry  out  the  Superfund 
provisions  of  the  law. 

In  my  own  State  of  Massachusetts. 
Wobum  and  New  Bedford  Harbor  are 
just  two  of  the  extremely  dangerous 
hazardous  waste  sites  targeted  by  "EPA 
for  cleanup— but  neglected  by  the 
Agency.  The  14  such  sites  in  Massachu- 
setts and  over  400  sites  nationally 
await  the  prompt  attention  of  lit. 
Ruckelshaus,  and  I  am  confident  that 
he  will  move  expeditiously  to  meet  the 
challenge. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  agencies  cre- 
ated over  the  past  two  decades  that 
have  a  more  important  mission  than 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
It  is  encouraging  to  see  a  man  of  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus'  caliber  selected  to  head 
his  old  agency.  He  is  uniquely  quali- 
fied to  rescue  EPA  from  its  present 
scandals  and  restore  its  preeminent 
role  in  safeguarding  the  environment 
and  protecting  the  public  health.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  days  are  over  when 
EPA  was  just  another  weapon  in 
James  Watt's  assault  against  the  envi- 
ronment. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  to  insure  that  EPA  lives 
up  to  its  mandate.  We  are  fortunate 
that  he  is  willing  to  return  to  public 
service  when  the  country  needs  him. 
He  has  the  confidence  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  I  am  pleased  to  support  his 
confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  President,  that  Members 
who  may  wish  to  insert  statements  in 
respect  to  the  Ruckelshaus  nomina- 
tion may  have  the  remainder  of  this 
day  in  which  to  do  so  and  to  place 
them  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
an  order,  is  there  not,  for  the  Senate, 
when  we  finish  with  the  Ruckelshaus 
nomination,  to  go  to  the  immigration 
bill,  return  to  the  immigration  bill;  is 
that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Very  well.  I  understand 
we  are  not  quite  ready  to  do  that.  The 
principals  involved  in  that  legislation 
are  either  on  their  way  to  the  floor  or 
will  be  here  shortly.  So  those  who  may 
hear  these  remarks  should  know  that 
it  looks  like  we  are  coming  to  swift 
conclusion  of  the  Ruckelshaus  debate 
and  if  they  want  to  come  to  the  floor 
and  participate,  this  is  the  time  to  do 
so  because,  otherwise,  I  will,  with  the 
concurrence  of  the  chairman  and 
ranking  member,  ask  the  Senate  to 
leave  the  executive  session  shortly  and 
to  go  back  to  the  immigration  meas- 
iire.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  of  no  further  current  request  to 
speak  on  this  side  and  shortly  I  will  be 
willing  to  yield  back  the  majority 
side's  time  if  my  colleague  is  ready  to 
do  so  for  the  minority. 

A  roUcall  vote  having  been  called  for 
and  agreed  to,  I  assume  that  will  be  to- 
morrow at  about  2  in  the  afternoon.  I 
make  that  as  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  simply  want  to  say— then  I  will  yield 
to  my  able  friend  from  West  Virginia— 
that  I  hope  tomorrow  the  Senate  will 
give  Bill  Ruckelshaus  a  rousing  en- 
dorsement by  a  unanimous  vote  con- 
firming him  as  the  next  Administrator 
of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  I  just  hope  thereafter  that  he 
can  live  up  to  his  advance  billing  that 
he  has  had  in  our  committee  and  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  look  forward,  as  I  am  sure  all  of 
the  committee  do.  to  working  with 
him  and  I  heartily  concur  in  the  re- 
marks of  my  most  able  friend  and  col- 
league, the  ranking  minority  member, 
with  respect  to  the  way  the  committee 
has  been  able  to  operate  in  a  biparti- 
san or  nonpartisan  way.  I  am  sure  we 
will  continue  to  do  so  with  Mr. 
Ruckelshaus  as  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

So,  whenever  the  ranking  member  is 
ready  to  yield  his  time,  I  will  do  like- 
wise for  the  majority. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
yield  back  the  time  allotted  to  the  mi- 
nority, I  wish  the  record  to  indicate 
that  at  the  time  the  report  came  to  me 
that  President  Reagan  was  in  the 
process  of  nominating  Bill  Ruckels- 
haus for  this  position,  I  was  contract- 
ed by  one  of  the  members  of  a  televi- 
sion network.  It  would  not  be  my  prac- 
tice to  make  the  comment  that  I  made 
at  that  time,  generally,  but  to  wait 
imtil  the  nomination  process  was  com- 
pleted. But  on  that  occasion,  I  said,  in 
my  opinion,  if  the  President  nominat- 
ed him,  that  I  was  in  fullest  support  of 
that  action  because  I  felt  that  he  was 
the  right  man  at  the  right  time  for  a 
difficult  task. 

I  restate  that  today.  I  am  sure  that 
the  confidence  of  our  committee  mem- 
bers will  be  shared  hopefully  by  the 


confidence  of  all  of  the  Senate.  I  look 
back  to  a  few  votes,  I  say  to  the  major- 
ity leader,  during  my  yetu^  on  Capitol 
Hill  when  we  had  matters  of  impor- 
tance before  us  when  there  was  not  a 
dissenting  vote  on  certain  matters.  I 
remember  on  March  9,  1933,  when  the 
President  called  us  into  a  special  ses- 
sion to  pass  the  Emergency  Banking 
Act.  and  I  will  say  that  in  the  House, 
of  which  I  was  a  Member,  Republicans 
and  Democrats  were  joined  together 
and  not  a  dissenting  vote  on  that  legis- 
lation was  cast  at  that  time. 

Even  in  the  Senate,  the  vote  was  73 
to  7  to  pass  that  important  piece  of 
legislation  to  help  restore  the  confi- 
dence of  the  American  people  in  our 
financial  institution.  Here,  of  course, 
we  are  thinking  about  the  restoration 
of  the  confidence  of  oiu-  people  in  a 
very  important  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

So  I  allude  to  this  perhaps  with  no 
historical  interest  involved,  but  to  in- 
dicate that  there  are  times  in  this 
body  when  we  must  not  have  a  carping 
criticism  for  criticism  per  se.  We  must 
join  effectively  in  moving  the  Govern- 
ment forward  to  discharge  its  respon- 
sibility which  is  always  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  not  agree  more  with  what  my 
most  able  friend  from  West  Virginia 
has  just  said.  I  think  he  would  agree 
with  me  that,  at  least  in  the  years  that 
I  have  been  on  the  committee,  we  ex- 
amined Mr.  Ruckelshaus  more  thor- 
oughly, more  meticulously,  and  we 
had  him  in  front  of  the  committee 
longer  and  through  more  intense  ques- 
tioning than  any  other  nominee  I  can 
recall.  Does  my  friend  agree  with  me 
on  that? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  completely 
agree. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
at  this  point  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  Senator  Lugar. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
add  to  the  recorded  words  already 
spoken  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Vermont  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  West  Virginia  my  own 
comments  about  the  nomination  and 
confirmation  of  William  Ruckelshaus. 
He  is  a  Hoosier-bom  man  of  great  dis- 
tinction who  served  so  well  the  govern- 
ment of  our  State  and  who  has  served 
the  Nation  in  many  capacities,  as  has 
been  noted. 

I  would  simply  say,  from  a  personal 
standpoint,  that  he  has  been  a  close 
friend  from  boyhood,  a  person  in 
whom  I  have  great  trust  and  admira- 
tion. I  believe  he  will  bring  new  vigor 
to  the  search  for  strong  environmental 
policies,  a  firmness  and  fairness  in  the 
administration  of  the  EPA.  and  really 
considerable  new  dynsunics  to  the 
ways  in  which  we  discuss  the  environ- 
ment, not  as  a  threat  to  economic 
progress  or  to  other  goals  that  are  im- 
portant to  us,  but  rather  as  an  impor- 


tant goal  which  must  move  along  with 
these  national  aims  and  will  do  so, 
given  his  wisdom,  his  evenhandedness. 
and  his  ability  to  walk  around  the 
table  and  see  many  sides  to  the  issue 
while  coming  down  firmly  on  the  side 
which  I  believe  most  of  us  will  concur 
on  most  occasions  is  right. 

I  simply  want  to  add  that  I  will  vote 
with  pride  for  his  confirmation.  I  look 
forward  to  supporting  him  in  the  good 
administration  of  his  office. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  for  his  remarks. 

I  say  to  my  most  able  friend  from 
West  Virginia  that  at  this  time  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  majority's  time 
if  he  is  willing  to  do  the  same  on  his 
side,  especially  in  the  light  of  the 
unanimous-consent  request  that  Mem- 
bers be  allowed  to  insert  their  remarks 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  delighted  to  cooperate.  I  yield  back 
the  time  allotted  to  the  minority. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  yield  back  the 
time  allotted  to  the  majority. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  time  has  been  yielded  back,  and 
since  the  vote  ordered  today  will  not 
occur  until  tomorrow,  I  ask  now  that 
the  Senate  return  to  legislative  ses- 
sion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM  AND 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1983 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  unfinished  business,  which  the 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  529)  to  revise  and  reform  the  Im- 
migration suid  Nationality  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
manager  of  this  measure,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Simpson),  is  on  his  way  to  the  Cham- 
ber and  should  be  here  shortly.  It  is 
hoped  that  we  can  complete  all  or 
most  of  the  debate  on  this  measure 
today,  although  votes  which  may  be 
ordered  today  will  not  occur  until 
after  2  p.m.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  con- 
sumed during  the  previous  quorum 
call  and  the  current  quorum  caU  not 
be  charged  to  either  side,  under  the 
terms  of  the  previous  time  agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  as  to 
the  status  of  matters  at  the  present 
moment,  we  have  a  situation  in  which 
it  was  thought  that  the  Ruckelshaus 
nomination  debate  would  last  until  ap- 
proximately 3  p.m. 

There  are  between  four  and  seven 
amendments  we  might  process  today.  I 
express  to  my  colleagues  who  are  clois- 
tered in  their  chambers  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  I^enne- 
DY)  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Simpson)  are  here  waiting  for 
them  to  come  forward. 

There  is  a  time  agreement,  and  to- 
morrow, not  later  than  10  p.m.,  we  will 
have  a  final  vote  on  this  issue,  and 
there  will  be  stacking  of  votes  on 
amendments  we  will  hsindle  today. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
DeConcini-Wilson  amendment— which 
I  believe  was  called  up  on  Thursday- 
be  set  aside  as  the  pending  business 
until  tomorrow,  when  the  principal 
sponsor,  Senator  Wilson,  will  be 
present.  I  do  not  believe  Senator 
DeConcini  will  be  present.  That 
amendment  is  acceptable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
allows  alien  crewmembers  to  enter  the 
United  States  for  a  maximum  period 
of  29  days.  It  also  allows  a  crewmem- 
ber  to  start  a  new  29-day  period  when- 
ever he  has  gone  to  a  foreign  country 
on  a  normal  voyage  and  returned  to 
the  United  States.  Since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  relevant  sections,  U.S.-flag 
fish  processing  vessels  have  begun  op- 
erations on  the  high  seas  using  some 
alien  crew.  Because  the  vessels  do  not 
call  at  foreign  ports,  but  spend  several 
weeks  on  the  high  seas,  the  crewmem- 
bers are  not  allowed  to  start  a  new  29- 
day  period  when  they  land  at  a  U.S. 
port.  Because  these  lengthy  processing 
voyages  serve  the  same  purpose  as  a 
merchant  vessel  voyage  to  a  foreign 
port,  can  we  view  the  act  as  allowing 
new  29-day  periods? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Yes;  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  is  au- 
thorized to  treat  such  legitimate  fish 
processing  voyages  by  U.S.-flag  vessels 
as  foreign  for  the  purposes  of  allowing 
crewmembers  to  begin  another  29-day 
period.  The  crewmembers  would,  of 
course,  continue  to  be  required  to 
meet  all  other  requirements  of  the 


law,  including  being  bona  fide  nonim- 
migrants. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  be 
charged  against  which  side? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  under  the  present  cir- 
ciunstances  the  time  consiuned  during 
the  requested  quorum  call  not  be 
charged  to  either  side  under  the  time 
agreement  of  the  bill  which  I  believe  is 
2  hours  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

(Mr.  KASTEN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  oider 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMQroMENT  NO.  1367 

(Purpose:  To  authorize  an  immigration 
emergency  revolving  fund  of  $35,000,000 
to  be  used  to  provide  for  an  increase  in 
border  patrol  or  other  enforcement  activi- 
ties of  the  Service,  and  for  reimbursement 
of  State  and  localities  in  providing  assist- 
ance in  meeting  an  immigration  emergen- 
cy) 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 
proposes  amendment  numbered  1267. 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add: 
Sec.  .  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  an  immigration  emergency  revolv- 
ing fund,  to  be  established  in  the  Treasury, 
$35,000,000,  to  be  used  to  provide  for  an  in- 
crease in  border  patrol  or  other  enforce- 
ment activities  of  the  Service  and  for  reim- 
bursement of  State  and  localities  in  provid- 
ing assistance  as  requested  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  meeting  an  immigration  emer- 
gency, except  that  no  amounts  may  be  with- 
drawn from  such  funds  with  respect  to  an 
emergency  unless  the  President  has  deter- 
mined that  the  immigration  emergency 
exists  and  has  certified  such  fact  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  of  the  Senate. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
spring  of  1980  marked  the  beginning 
of  the  Cuban  boatlift.  At  that  time 
tens  of  thousands  of  undocumented 
Cubans  began  arriving  in  the  United 
States  weekly.  By  the  end  of  the  boat- 
lift.  6  months  later,  over  150,000 
Cubans  had  fled  Castro's  Cuba  with 
his  active  encouragement,  and  they  in- 
undated south  Florida.  The  cost  of 
this  boatlift  to  Federal  taxpayers  is  es- 
timated conservatively  at  $1  billion.  It 
continues  to  cost  in  excess  of  $100  mil- 
lion each  year— to  say  nothing  of  the 
strain  on  local  resources  and  the 
impact  of  increased  crime  on  local 
communities.  Although  I  am  commit- 
ted to  preserving  the  United  States 


status  as  a  haven  for  fleeing  persecu- 
tion, it  is  clear  that  this  exodus  was  a 
disaster,  and  we  in  Florida  are  still 
reeling  from  the  impact  of  that  disas- 
ter 3  years  later. 

Most  observers  agree  now  that  the 
Cuban  immigration  emergency  was 
poorly  handled.  Washington  sent  con- 
flicting signals  regarding  our  views  of 
the  emergency  toward  the  Cuban  Gov- 
ernment, toward  those  seeking  to 
leave  Cuba,  and  toward  those  in  the 
United  States  seeking  to  pick  them  up. 
Federal  agencies  coping  with  the  prob- 
lem operated  without  a  clear  sense  of 
purpose.  There  was  confusion  over 
what  Federal  enforcement  agencies 
had  what  powers  to  act.  And  there  was 
reluctance  in  many  agencies  to  repro- 
gram  their  funds  for  this  contingency. 

While  we  did  it  the  hard  way,  we 
have  gained  some  valuable  experience 
from  the  Cuban  boatlift.  Over  the  last 
year,  the  administration  has  been  de- 
veloping a  contingency  plan  to  deal 
with  immigration  emergencies.  That 
plan  was  recently  completed.  It  clearly 
outlines  the  options  and  authorities  of 
those  agencies  called  on  in  the  event 
of  another  immigration  emergency. 
Although  the  plan  draws  on  the  expe- 
rience of  the  1980  Cuban  boatlift,  it 
has  been  drafted  so  that  it  applies  to 
any  kind  of  immigration  emergency.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  review 
this  plan,  and  while  I  believe  that  the 
President  needs  additional  authority 
to  handle  such  emergencies,  the  cur- 
rent plan  will  greatly  enhance  the 
ability  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
deal  with  such  situations  in  a  timely 
and  effective  manner. 

Having  a  concrete  plan,  well  thought 
out  in  advance,  is  essential.  However, 
implementing  it  requires  immediate 
access  to  funds.  During  the  Cuban 
boatlift  in  1980,  the  lack  of  adequate 
funding  at  the  outset  of  the  emergen- 
cy compounded  the  problems  created 
by  the  boatlift.'Local  agencies  were  re- 
luctant to  use  their  funds  for  an  un- 
foreseen contingency  fearing  they  had 
no  right  to  do  so  or  would  not  be  reim- 
bursed. 

My  amendment  addresses  the  prob- 
lem of  funding.  It  sets  up  a  fund  of  $35 
million  that  can  be  drawn  on  in  the 
event  that  the  President  declares  an 
immigration  emergency.  It  does  not 
expand  President's  powers  to  deal 
with  such  an  emergency.  It  provides 
him  with  the  financial  resources  to 
employ  his  existing  authorities  effec- 
tively and  promptly.  The  lack  of  fund- 
ing for  the  immigration  emergency 
contingency  plan  is  its  fimdamental 
deficiency,  and  until  the  problem  of 
adequate  funding  is  solved  the  plan 
amounts  to  little  more  than  a  hollow, 
time-consuming  exercise. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  final 
point  that  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
regsirding  my  amendment:  It  will  have 
no  effect  on  the  size  of  the  Federal 
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deficit.  Because  the  use  of  this  fund  is 
contingent  upon  a  Presidentially  de- 
clared immigration  emergency,  it  does 
not  add  one  penny  to  budget  outlays. 
As  a  result,  there  will  be  no  effect  on 
the  budget  deficit  or  on  the  credit 
markets.  In  fact,  should  another  emer- 
gency arise  it  will  likely  save  the  tax- 
payers money  by  limiting  the  number 
of  undesirable  aliens  who  reach  our 
shores  under  the  cover  of  confusion 
and  later  acquire  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance. 

Bfr.  President,  my  amendment  pro- 
vides a  reasonable  and  rational  precau- 
tion against  the  kind  of  chaos  that  fol- 
lowed the  Cuban  boatlift— or  that 
might  follow  any  other  immigration 
emergency.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  need  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  Cuba  is  not 
the  only  country  that  Is  capable  of 
sending  the  United  States  an  over- 
whelming number  of  undocumented 
aliens.  This  fund  would  be  available 
for  any  immigration  emergency. 

This  amendment  is  fair,  and  it  is 
good  policy.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
give  it  their  support. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Florida.  No 
State  has  been  more  heavily  impacted 
by  refugee  and  immigration  matters 
and  no  Senator  has  given  more  atten- 
tive consideration  to  the  issue  than 
has  the  Senator  from  Florida  since  her 
time  in  the  Senate.  I  have  appreciated 
that.  She  has  participated  in  nearly 
every  hearing  we  have  held  with 
regard  to  emergency  funding  and  with 
regard  to  immigration  reform. 

The  reimbursement  of  State  and 
local  governments  for  these  types  of 
costs.  I  think,  is  more  appropriately  a 
part  of  immigration  emergency  legisla- 
tion. The  Senator  and  I  have  talked 
about  that  and  we  will  continue  to  do 
so. 

Earlier,  during  the  consideration  of 
this  bill,  I  pledged  to  hold  hearings,  as 
the  Senator  will  recall,  and  hold  a 
markup  on  immigration  emergency 
legislation  before  the  August  recess.  I 
will  be  doing  that. 

Under  these  circumstances,  as  I 
review  this  amendment  in  its  two 
parts.  I  think  it  is  acceptable.  It  does 
take  moneys  from  an  immigration 
emergency  revolving  fund  which  is 
available  to  offset  State  and  local  costs 
incurred  in  the  event  of  another 
Mariel  Harbor-type  emergency.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  revolving  fund 
would  have  no  adverse  impact  on  the 
budget  deficit.  I  particularly  am 
pleased  to  accept  the  language  of  the 
amendment  whereby  assistance  will  be 
provided  when  the  assistance  is  re- 
quested by  the  Attorney  General.  It 
will  be  a  varied  kind  of  assistance,  but 
when  the  Attorney  General  requests 
that  States  participate,  that  means  an 
emergency  has  been  declared.  Under 
those  circumstances,  this  amendment 
is  quite  acceptable  to  me. 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
too,  join  in  congratulating  the  Senator 
from  Florida  on  this  amendment  and 
for  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  Justi- 
fied. 

We  had  an  experience,  in  1980  when 
similar  funding  was  mtule  avaUable 
through  FEMA,  the  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Management  Agency,  to  address 
some  very  special  needs  caused  by  the 
Cuban  boat  exodus.  What  the  Senator 
from  Florida  obviously  is  doing  is  es- 
tablishing a  permanent  procedure  and 
fund  for  meeting  exigencies  we  might 
face.  I  believe  that  is  a  responsible  and 
sensible  way  of  proceeding,  and  it  does 
help  strengthen  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  her  foresight  in  this  area. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  their  cooperation  and  sen- 
sitivity to  this  matter. 

We  are  dealing  with  human  beings, 
and  they  do  need  to  be  treated  with 
care  and  dignity. 

This  amendment  will  relieve  the 
anxiety  of  local  officials  who  are  be- 
wildered when  this  kind  of  exodus 
happens  to  them. 

I  thank  the  chairman  of  the  Immi- 
gration Subcommittee.  He  has  been 
cooperative  and  has  educated  me  a 
great  deal.  I  have  experienced  consid- 
erable frustration  with  thousands  of 
undocumented  aliens  washing  onto 
Florida's  shores. 

But  the  Senator  has  taught  me  to  be 
patient  and  to  look  for  long-term  solu- 
tions. This  amendment  is  one  of  those 
solutions,  and  I  am  thrilled  that  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
are  willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do 
Senators  yield  back  their  time  on  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  amendment  (No.  1267)  was 
agreed  to.  

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1S31 

(Purpose:  To  elimiiuite  provisions  relating 
to  the  legalization  of  the  status  of  certain 
aliens  imder  the  Immigration  and  Natlon- 
aUty  Act) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 

amendment  No.  1221  and  ask  that  it 

be  stated. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  amendment  numbered 
1221. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  150,  lines  9  and  10.  strike  out 
"and  aliens  whose  status  is  adjusted  to  per- 
manent resident  status  under  section 
245A.". 

Beginning  on  page  184  with  line  14,  strike 
out  all  through  line  7  on  page  207^ 

On  page  207,  line  8,  strike  out  "TITLE  IV" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "TITLE  III". 

On  page  207.  line  10,  strike  out  "Sec.  401." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  301.". 

Beginning  on  page  210  with  line  20,  strike 
out  all  through  line  7  on  page  211. 

On  page  211,  line  8,  strike  out  "(f)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(e)". 

On  page  103,  strike  out  the  item  relating 
to  title  III  and  the  items  relating  to  sections 
301  and  302. 

Redesignate  the  Item  relating  to  title  IV 
as  the  item  relating  to  title  III. 

Redesignate  the  items  relating  to  sections 
401.  402.  403.  404.  and  405  as  the  items  relat- 
ing to  sections  301.  302.  303.  304.  and  305,  re- 
spectively. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  simply  stated  would 
remove  from  S.  529  the  provisions  for 
amnesty  of  illegal  aliens. 

While  I  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Immigration  and  Ref- 
ugee Policy  Subcommittee  for  his  per- 
seversince  in  bringing  a  comprehensive 
immigration  reform  bill  to  the  floor  of 
this  body,  I  must  respectfully  disagree 
with  the  decision  to  grant  amnesty  to 
millions  of  foreigners  who  entered  our 
country  illegally  and  who  are  living 
here  illegally. 

My  amendment,  therefore,  would 
delete  the  amnesty  provisions  of  S. 
529.  Basically,  it  would  delete  title  III 
in  its  entirety,  the  title  that  supplies 
the  authority  for  legalization.  Refer- 
ences in  other  sections  relating  to  am- 
nesty would  also  t>e  deleted  from  the 
bill  and  the  titles  would  be  renum- 
bered appropriately. 

MILLIONS  or  ILLEGALS  COIUtENTLY  HERE 

Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith  testified  on  July  21,  1981,  that 
"We  have  lost  control  of  our  borders." 
Under  this  bill,  illegal  aliens  who  ar- 
rived prior  to  January  1,  1980,  would 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  our  country. 
How  many  illegal  aliens  are  currently 
here?  While  the  exact  number  is  im- 
possible to  calculate,  estimates  range 
from  some  ZV»  million  to  over  10  mil- 
lion. Some  estimates  even  range  as 
high  as  15  million.  The  administration 
is  currently  using  a  figure  of  6  million 
which,  it  would  appear,  is  a  conserva- 
tive estimate.  Whatever  the  exact 
figure  is.  it  Is  clear  that  effective  meas- 


ures are  necessary  to  regain  control  of 
our  borders. 

EITBCTS  or  AMNESTY 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  create 
a  so-called  legalization  program  which 
would  give  a  legal  right  to  millions  of 
illegal  aliens  to  remain  permanently  in 
these  United  States.  It  may  well  be 
that  this  amnesty  propoud  would 
create  a  precedent  for  further  declara- 
tions of  amnesty  for  those  who  might 
potentially  be  drawn  here  by  the  first 
amnesty  program,  drawn  by  the  hope 
that  the  law  would  be  set  aside.  The 
amnesty  program  in  S.  529  would  give 
a  legal  right  to  millions  of  illegal 
aliens  to  seek  any  Job  that  an  Ameri- 
can worker  has  or  might  be  able  to 
find.  8.  529  would  give  a  legal  right  to 
millions  of  illegal  aliens  to  full  welfare 
benefits. 

Other  potential  effects  on  our  socie- 
ty of  S.  529,  as  currently  drafted,  could 
include  a  polarization  between  Hispan- 
ic Americans  and  non-Hispanic  Ameri- 
cans. Additionally,  polarization  could 
well  occur  within  the  Hispanic-Ameri- 
can community  between  those  who 
have  legsilly  settled  here  and  those  in- 
volved in  an  amnesty  program.  Amnes- 
ty also  creates  a  moral  problem  in  that 
it  rewards  lawbreakers.  In  a  society 
such  as  ours,  respect  for  the  law  is 
fundamental  to  the  well-being  of  our 
local  conununities  and  to  our  Nation 
as  a  whole.  Therefore,  there  should  be 
no  amnesty  provisions  in  S.  529. 

AMNESTY  COULD  INCREASE  ILLEGAL  FLOW 

Amnesty  for  the  millions  of  illegal 
aliens  currently  in  these  United  States 
would  establish  a  dangerous  precedent 
which  could  well  encourage  additional 
illegal  immigration.  Additional  mil- 
lions of  desperate  people  could  head  to 
the  United  States  on  the  heels  of  eco- 
nomic chaos  or  political  chaos  in  their 
homelands.  For  example,  between  the 
Rio  Grande  and  the  Panama  Canal 
there  are  over  100  million  people.  If 
only  10  percent  of  these  people  flee 
economic  chaos  or  political  chaos  en- 
gendered by  Communist  expansion  in 
this  area  the  illegal  population  could 
very  well  be  doubled  in  this  country. 

An  Associated  Press  report  from 
Mexico  City  on  July  14.  1982.  states 
that- 
American  officials  predict  that  one  of 
Mexico's  worst  recessions  since  World  War 
II  probably  wlU  Increase  the  flow  of  Mexi- 
cans going  lUegally  to  the  United  States  in 
search  of  Jobs  and  a  better  life. 

Inflation  in  Mexico  is  running  at 
some  80  to  100  percent  this  year  and 
Mexico's  foreign  debt  could  reach  $100 
billion  in  the  near  term.  The  Mexican 
peso  has  been  devalued  which  has 
added  to  Mexico's  economic  problems. 
By  the  end  of  1982.  some  10  to  12 
million  Mexicans  were  either  under- 
employed or  unemployed  in  a  work 
force  of  24  million.  Unemployment 
and  underemployment  now  total 
about  45  to  SO  percent  of  the  labor 
force  in  Mexico  and  Mexico  needs  to 


create  over  850.000  new  Jobs  every 
year  Just  to  keep  up  with  its  popula- 
tion growth  which  is  one  of  the  high- 
est in  the  world.  Mexico  is  a  resource- 
rich  country  with  oil  reserves  which 
are  well  known  as  well  as  mineral  and 
potential  agricultural  wealth.  Yet, 
Mexico  for  decades  has  adopted  a  type 
of  socialist  experimentation— includ- 
ing so-called  land  reforms— which  has 
brought  the  country  to  its  current 
straits.  We  would  hope  that  the  Mexi- 
can Government  and  all  governments 
in  the  region  would  encourage  policies 
which  will  lead  to  real  economic 
growth.  We  in  these  United  States 
should  not  adjust  our  immigration 
laws  Just  to  bail  out  other  nations 
from  the  effects  of  decades  of  poor 
economic  policies. 

Mr.  President,  in  March  of  this  year 
the  border  patrol  apprehended  107,996 
illegal  aliens  which  represents  a  rise  of 
43  percent  over  the  same  period  last 
yejir.  For  every  illegal  that  is  appre- 
hended, border  patrol  officials  indicate 
that  two  or  three  or  more  are  able  to 
slip  through.  Let  us  be  frank,  we 
cannot  today  control  our  own  borders; 
yet,  a  massive  amnesty  is  to  be  offered. 
Amnesty  today  encourages  more  ille- 
gal immigration  tomorrow  which  may 
very  well  lead  to  proposals  in  the 
future  for  another  amnesty  based  on 
the  precedent  set  in  this  bill. 

On  April  11  of  this  year,  the  San  An- 
tonio News  bluntly  stated  that— 

It  would  be  foolhardy  to  offer  •  •  •  am- 
nesty without  first  beefing  up  .the  border 
patrol  to  a  point  where  it  can  control  our 
boundaries. 

This  bill  does  not  provide  for  a  dra- 
matic strengthening  of  the  border 
patrol.  To  this  Senator,  it  is  essential 
to  greatly  strengthen  our  border 
patrol  capabilities.  Even  If  the  border 
patrol  were  greatly  strengthened,  how- 
ever, I  believe  that  amnesty  for  untold 
millions  of  lawbreakers  is  foolhardy  in 
the  extreme. 

MEXICAN  ECONOMIC  CRISIS 

Mr.  President,  Mexico  is  at  the  verge 
of  an  economic  collap^.  No  amount  of 
temporjuT  quij*-"ftt:es  is  going  to 
affect  fundaiffental  problems  caused 
by  six  decapes  of  socialism  and  corrup- 
tion. 

MelHco  must  earn  nearly 
$28  bUlion  jJT  foreign  exchange  to 
cover  tit^^illion  in  interest  pay- 
ments of  foreign  debts,  $1.5  billion  in 
principal  payments,  and  $15.1  billion 
in  vital  imports.  By  some  reports,  the 
official  foreign  debt  flgvires  are  said  to 
be  $10  billion  lower  than  the  actual 
figures.  The  figures  for  essential  im- 
ports cannot  be  cut  further.  Imports 
today  are  ruiuiing  over  $10  billion 
lower  than  normal  and  Mexican  indus- 
try, according  to  reliable  observers, 
caimot  even  purchase  raw  materials  to 
keep  manufacturing  going.  The  princi- 
ple payments  have  been  deferred 
three  times  since  last  August  and  are 
in  a  de  facto  default  situation. 


In  order  to  meet  these  foreign  ex- 
change obligations,  this  year  Mexico 
must  export  $16  billion  worth  of  oil, 
$4.7  billion  of  manufactured  goods  and 
attract  $1.5  billion  of  tourism.  The 
shortfall  is  to  be  made  up  by  a  new 
loan  approved  in  late  February  from 
private  banks.  On  top  of  this,  Mexico 
is  trying  to  reschedule  its  payments 
over  8  years  with  a  4-year  grace 
period. 

Mexico  is  falling  short  of  these 
export  levels.  Mexico's  oil  export  fig- 
ures are  based  upon  exporting  1.5  mil- 
lion barrels  per  day  at  $28  per  barreL 
Current  sales  are  actually  900.000  bar- 
rels per  day  at  an  adjusted  price  well 
below  $28.  Manufactured  goods  are 
falling  far  short  of  the  $4.7  billion 
rate.  Mexican  corporations  are  unable 
to  purchase  essential  raw  materials 
and  have  cannibalized  machine  parts 
and  materials.  In  the  longer  term, 
some  leading  analysts  predict  a  col- 
lapse in  industrial  production. 

Tourism  is  off  by  20  percent  this 
year  and  it  is  unlikely  that  Mexico  will 
achieve  a  $1.5  billion  mark.  Just  to 
maintain  current  levels  of  oil  produc- 
tion, Mexico  must  invest  $2  billion  this 
year. 

Mr.  President,  Mexico's  debt  could 
exceed  $100  billion  this  year.  The 
loans  which  account  for  this  vast  debt 
have  not  been  invested  in  projects 
which  will  generate  sufficient  foreign 
exchange  to  pay  the  debts. 

Mr.  President,  the  impending  col- 
lapse of  the  Mexican  economy  may 
very  well  lead  to  a  serious  political  col- 
,  lapse  and  massive  internal  problems 
which  could  lead  to  the  outbreak  of  vi- 
olence. Should  this  occur,  how  many 
additional  millions  of  Mexicans  will  il- 
legally enter  these  United  States? 

SOVIET  EXPANSION  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 

Mr.  President,  Soviet  expansionism 
in  Central  America  is  causing  havoc  in 
Guatemala,  Honduras,  El  Salvador, 
and  Costa  Rica.  Nicaragua  is  a  Soviet 
base.  The  fires  are  burning  in  Central 
America  and  could  ignite  a  volcanic 
eruption  in  Mexico. 

Recently,  we  heard  President 
Reagan  describe  the  situation  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  Caribbean.  It  is 
very  grave.  The  convulsions  wracking 
Central  America  today  may  well 
propel  an  explosion  of  "feet  people" 
fleeing  the  chaos  and  illegally  entering 
these  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  regain  sover- 
eign control  of  our  borders.  Congress 
must  have  the  will  to  face  this  very 
grave  challenge  to  the  peace  and  tran- 
quility of  our  own  homeland.  Congress 
cannot  buckle  imder  to  the  voices  of 
propaganda  on  this  fundamental  issue. 
Congress  cannot  buckle  under  to  the 
voices  of  superficial  rhetoric  on  this 
fimdamental  issue.  Congress  cannot 
Jetison  sovereign  control  of  our  bor- 
ders by  adopting  an  amnesty  for  ille- 
gal aliens.  Those  who  come  after  us 
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will  me  the  day  should  Congress  grant 
amnesty  to  untold  millions  of  illegal 
aliens  and  prepare  the  stage  for  fur- 
ther amnesties  for  further  untold  mil- 
lions of  illegal  aliens. 

AMNESTY  AND  U.S.  UNEMFLOTMKNT 

Mr.  President,  there  are  today 
almost  10  million  Americans  out  of 
work.  Congress  should  be  making 
every  effort  to  remove  illegsd  aliens 
from  our  work  forces  and  should  avoid 
voting  for  legislation  which  will  grant 
them  legal  rights  and  benefits  through 
an  amnesty  program.  It  should  be  un- 
derstood that  illegals  are  at  work  in  a 
broad  spectrum  of  fields.  Attorney 
General  William  French  Smith  testi- 
fied that- 
Only  15  percent  of  the  illegals  are  estimat- 
ed to  work  in  agriculture;  50  percent  are  em- 
ployed in  service  industries:  and  30  percent 
are  in  blue  collar  Jobs. 

The  Federation  for  American  Immi- 
gration Reform  has  pointed  out  that, 
"half  of  all  new  jobs  created  in  the 
late  1970's  went  to  legal  and  illegal  im- 
migrants." FAIR  also  has  pointed  out 
that  "there  is  not  a  single  labor 
market  that  immigrants  enter  in 
which  the  majority  of  workers  are  not 
Americans."  Marvin  Stone,  editor  of 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  has  point- 
ed out  in  this  regard  that— 

If  newcomers  show  sldll  and  initiative  as 
workers  and  entrepreneurs,  they  often  cut 
in  on  the  livelihood  of  local  people  and 
arouse  hostility;  if  not,  they  lean  heavily  on 
the  public  purse. 

As  the  Attorney  General  has  said, 
only  15  percent  of  the  illegals  are  in 
agricultural  jobs.  It  is  a  myth  that  ille- 
gal aliens  seek  and  obtain  only  low- 
paying  jobs;  indeed,  a  number  of  stud- 
ies and  reports  have  foimd  that  illegal 
aliens  obtain  well-paying  jobs.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Phoenix  Gazette  of  Decem- 
ber 9,  1981,  in  reference  to  a  nuclear 
reactor  plant  in  Arizona  stated  that, 
"Inunigration  officials  said  they  be- 
lieve the  relatively  high-wage  scale, 
which  begins  at  about  $10.50  per  hoiu-, 
has  attracted  a  large  population  of  il- 
legal workers."  Human  Events  ran  a 
story  on  December  12,  1981,  which  de- 
scribed a  case  in  Elgin,  111.,  in  which 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice officers  "arrested  69  aliens  who 
earned  between  $4.50  and  $13  an 
hour."  "Within  hours,"  the  Human 
Events  story  reported,  "hundreds  of 
local  residents  had  applied  for  these 
jobs,  all  of  which  were  filled  within  3 
days." 

Prof.  Donald  L.  Huddle  of  the  De- 
partment of  Economics  at  Rice  Uni- 
versity has  written  a  report  on 
"Undoownented  Workers  in  Houston 
Non-Residential  and  Highway  Con- 
struction: Local  and  National  Implica- 
tions of  a  Field  Survey."  Professor 
Huddle  has  estimated,  for  example, 
that  one-third,  and  possibly  more,  of 
the  workers  in  the  construction  indus- 
try in  the  Houston  area  are  illegals. 
He  notes  that  "residential  construc- 


tion is  more  heavily  infiltrated  bsr^llle- 
gals  than  is  commercial  construction." 
This  is  because  unions  "still  act  as  a 
partial  barrier"  in  the  commercial  con- 
struction field.  Th^  wages  earned  by  il- 
legals ranged  f^m  $4  to  $9.50  per 
hour.  A  study]  by  Frank  Bean  and 
Allan  King  at^e  University  of  Texas 
for  QovernoTLJlement's  Task  Force  on 
Immigration  was  quoted  in  the  Hous- 
ton Post  of  April  7,  1982,  and  estimat- 
ed that  one  in  every  five  Texas  His- 
panics  is  illegal. 

From  his  research.  Professor  Huddle 
extrapolates  that,  "For  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  the  number  of  ille- 
gals working  in  construction  may 
reach  an  estimated  1  million  or  more." 
He  then  goes  on  to  state  that  "the 
wages  collected  by  the  illegals  in  con- 
struction nationally  probably  exceed 
$7  billion  per  year  and  could  well  be 
over  $9.5  billion." 

Former  Secretary  of  Labor,  Ray 
Marshall,  has  stated  that  removing  il- 
legal aliens  from  the  work  force  could 
cut  our  unemployment  rate  in  half. 
According  to  Professor  Huddle's  re- 
search: 

The  amnesty  provisions  of  the  Simpson- 
Mazzoli  bill  are  too  generous  *  *  *  giving 
amnesty  to  illegals  •  *  •  will  be  costly  in 
terms  of  implementation,  will  cost  unem- 
ployed American  citizens  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands if  not  millions  of  jobs,  and  lead  to 
many  more  millions  of  relatives  of  illegals 
not  now  in  the  U.S.  becoming  legalized  in 
the  future. 

It  is  important  to  consider  a  report 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
which  shows  that  each  unemployed 
American  received  $7,000  annually  in 
unemployment  benefits  and  other 
public  assistance.  Thus,  10  million  un- 
employed Americans  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers a  minimum  of  $70  billion  annually. 
This  does  not  include  the  loss  of  reve- 
nues to  the  Federal  Government  from 
tax  payments  generated  by  working 
Americans. 

Where  there  is  a  genuine  need  for 
seasonal  foreign  workers,  for  example, 
in  the  agricultural  field,  the  answer  is 
a  temporary  guest  worker  program. 
Amnesty  is  not  the  answer.  In  fact,  by 
giving  permanent  resident  status  and 
access  to  our  generous  welfare  pro- 
grams to  millions  of  illegals  currently 
in  low-paying  agricultural  jobs  we  will 
encourage  them  to  move  away  from 
this  type  of  work  and  into  the  welfare 
system. 

AMNESTY  WILL  INCREASE  WELFARE  COSTS 

Mr.  President,  amnesty  would  in- 
crease welfare  costs  dramatically. 
Many  millions  of  illegal  aliens  would 
qualify  for  various  welfare  programs— 
AFDC,  SSI,  medicaid,  food  stamps. 
State  and  local  assistance,  and  public 
housing.  A  number  of  factors  current- 
ly are  holding  the  use  of  welfare  pro- 
grams by  illegal  aliens  down.  These  in- 
clude the  fear  of  discovery  by  authori- 
ties and  the  percentage  of  illegal 
aliens  who  are  working  males   with 


their  families  across  the  border.  Am- 
nesty would  change  the  situation  sig- 
nificantly. 

The  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, in  their  newsletter  County  News 
of  Jtme  7, 1982,  states  that: 

Such  a  legalization  program  would  consti- 
tute a  costly  new  federal  mandate  which 
would  require  states  and  localities  to  pro- 
vide increased  services  and  assistance  to  ille- 
gal aliens  granted  residency  status.  As  legal 
residents,  they  would  become  eligible  for 
cash  and  medical  assistance  not  available  to 
illegal  aliens.  NACo  estimates  that  the  total 
cost  to  state  and  local  governments  for  pro- 
viding such  assistance  would  exceed  one- 
half  billion  dollars  in  the  first  year  of  legal- 
ization alone. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  fraction  of  the 
increased  welfare  costs  that  amnesty 
would  entail,  the  enforcement  capa- 
bilities of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  could  be  substantial- 
ly strengthened.  Not  only  could  en- 
forcement be  made  more  effective,  but 
also,  jobs  could  be  opened  up  for  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  if  not  millions,  of 
Americans  as  enforcement  activities 
take  effect  over  a  period  of  time. 

AMNESTY  CAN  POLARIZE  OCR  SOCIETY 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  that  the  grant- 
ing of  amnesty  to  millions  of  illegal 
aliens  could  polarize  our  society.  With 
10  million  Americans  out  of  work,  with 
our  economy  suffering  from  unbal- 
anced budgets,  and  with  increasing 
crime  and  lack  of  respect  for  our  laws, 
amnesty  could  engender  a  tremendous 
backlash. 

This  backlash  could  affect  relations 
between  Hispanic  and  non-Hispanic 
Americans  generally  as  well  as  be- 
tween illegal  Hispanic  and  Hispanic 
Americans  who  have  either  legally  set- 
tled here  themselves  or  whose  parents 
or  ancestors  came  to  our  land  to  settle. 
It  is  not  just  illegal  Hispanic  aliens 
that  we  are  talking  about,  of  course; 
there  are  illegal  aliens  here  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  We  must  not  allow, 
through  an  amnesty  program,  the  po- 
larization of  our  society. 

Referring  to  illegal  Mexican  aliens, 
it  is  important  for  this  body  to  consid- 
er the  opinion  of  Hispanic-Americans 
who  are  legal  citizens.  The  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  for  example,  on  June  3, 
1982,  carried  an  article  entitled,  "Ille- 
gal alien  issue  splits  Hispanic  citizens." 
The  article  pointed  out  that,  "in 
Dallas,  most  of  the  complaints  to  the 
U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  about  illegal  aliens  come  from 
Mexican- Americans."  The  article  goes 
on  to  state  that  the  regional  INS  Di- 
rector, William  Chambers,  reported 
that  85  percent  of  the  complaints 
about  illegal  aliens  are  by  Mexican- 
American  citizens.  He  added  that— 

A  lot  of  people  are  surprised  by  this,  and 
it  used  to  be  that  Mexican-Americans  did 
not  get  into  reporting  illegal  aliens.  But 
they  (Mexican-Americans)  are  being  much 
more  adversely  affected  than  previously. 
The  illegal  aliens  go  into  their  neighbor- 


hoods to  live  and  they  are  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  them  for  Jobs. 

In  an  article  published  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  on  July  19,  1982,  addition- 
al information  is  presented  which 
demonstrates  that  polarization  is  al- 
ready in  progress.  For  example,  the 
distinguished  State  Senator  Hector 
Uribe  who  represents  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley  in  Texas  was  quoted  as 
warning  that— 

Those  most  traumatized  (by  the  Supreme 
Court's  education  decision)  are  Mexican- 
Americans  at  the  lower  rung  of  the  ladder. 
They  see  themselves  paying  for  the  educa- 
tion of  illegal  aliens'  children.  And  they  see 
their  Jobs  being  taken  away  by  these  illegal 
aliens. 

The  Post  article  pointed  out  a  study 
by  the  Institute  for  Constructive  Cap- 
italism at  the  University  of  Texas 
which  found  that  among  various  de- 
mographic groups,  Mexican-American 
citizens  were  those  most  likely  to  be- 
lieve that  illegal  immigration  was  the 
most  important  problem  facing  Texas. 
Another  study,  a  poll  taken  by  the 
Southwest  Polymetrics  Co.  of  Austin, 
Tex.,  foimd  that  58  percent  of  those 
surveyed  in  the  Lower  Rio  Grande 
Valley— State  Senator  Uribe's  dis- 
trict—opposed free  education  to  illegal 
alien  children.  Among  the  Mexican- 
American  respondents  to  the  poll,  the 
percentage  of  negative  respondents 
was  even  higher. 

Raul  Besterio,  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Brownsville,  Tex.,  expressed 
his  sentiments  in  the  Post  article  and 
the  sentiments  of  many  Mexican- 
American  citizens  stating  that— 

Think  how  I  feel.  I'm  a  Mexican-Ameri- 
can. People  say  why  are  you  against  your 
own  people.  Well,  I'm  an  American.  I  was 
bom  and  raised  here.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment made  me  a  Mexican-American. 

Mr.  President,  the  polarization  proc- 
ess has  begim  in  our  country  between 
illegal  aliens  and  our  fellow  citizens. 
This  body  must  face  up  to  this  fact 
and  act  in  a  responsible  manner  to 
prevent  any  escalation  in  this  process 
and  to  heal  the  wounds  that  already 
exist. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  wrong  to  reward 
lawbreakers.  It  is  wrong  to  set  in 
motion  a  program  which  will  encour- 
age further  lawbreaking  and  which 
will  polarize  our  society.  Citizenship  in 
our  great  Republic  is  too  precious  to 
grant  in  a  vast  blanket  program  to  mil- 
lions of  foreign  nationals  who  have 
flagrantly  violated  our  laws.  We 
expect  our  fellow  citizens  to  obey  the 
law.  We  proudly  say  that  this  is  a 
nation  of  laws.  Yet.  amnesty  for  mil- 
lions of  illegal  aliens— for  millions  of 
conscious  lawbreakers— would  show 
our  own  citizens  and  indeed  the  world, 
that  our  great  country  cannot  muster 
the  will  necessary  to  enforce  our  own 
very  generous  immigration  laws. 

What  will  the  working  man  and 
woman  in  this  country  think  of  this 
massive  surrender?  What  will  the  chil- 


dren of  the  working  man  and  woman 
of  this  country  think  of  this  surren- 
der? Will  it  teach  them  respect  for  the 
law?  Or,  will  it  engender  disrespect  for 
the  law  and  for  our  institutions?  My 
office  has  been  deluged  by  phone  calls 
and  letters  opposing  amnesty  for  ille- 
gal aliens.  The  public  outcry  against 
amnesty  for  millions  of  illegal  aliens 
may  well  exceed  anything  that  we  in 
this  Congress  have  experienced  in 
recent  years. 

Our  duty,  as  representatives  of  the 
citizens  of  these  United  SUites  of 
America,  is  to  protect  the  interests  of 
Vm  American  people.  We  are  not  here 
to  legislate  bailouts  for  foreign  govern- 
ments whose  internal  policies  have  led 
to  severe  problems  in  their  own  coun- 
tries. These  governments  must  accept 
the  responsibility  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions in  their  own  countries  in  order 
to  achieve  progress. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  will  carefully  consider  the 
far-reaching  consequences  of  amnesty 
for  illegal  aliens  before  they  vote  on  S. 
529.  What  may  appear  to  be  the  easy 
jWay  out  of  a  difficult  and  grave  prob- 
jiem  will  cost  the  American  taxpayer 
billions  of  dollars,  and  could  encour- 
age even  more  illegal  immigration  as 
well  as  a  loss  of  respect  for  our  legal 
system  and  institutions.  My  amend- 
ment would  correct  this  error. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
say  that  there  is  no  immediate  mass 
deportation  required  by  this  amend- 
ment of  mine  which  is  pending.  The 
crisis  has  been  building  for  a  decade 
and  it  may  take  a  decade  to  wind  it 
down.  But  if  we  set  the  precedent  of 
amnesty  once,  we  will  be  encouraging 
future  millions  of  illegals  to  take  a 
chance. 

Let  me  say  to  Senators  that  if  this 
amendment,  or  something  closely  akin 
to  it,  is  not  adopted.  Senators  will  rue 
the  day  that  they  allowed  this  bill  to 
go  through  with  amnesty  for  6  million 
aliens,  or  is  it  10  million,  or  15?  We  do 
not  even  know. 

I  repeat,  there  is  not  a  simple  solu- 
tion, there  is  not  an  easy  solution.  Cer- 
tainly, we  need  to  strengthen  our 
border  patrol.  We  have  more  people 
guarding  the  Capitol  of  these  United 
States  today  than  we  have  guarding 
our  entire  southern  borders.  That  is  a 
ludicrous  situation  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Let  me  warn  the  Senate  that  giving 
amnesty  to  illegals  will  be  costly  in 
terms  of  implementation.  It  will  cost 
unemployed  American  citizens  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  if  not  millions  of 
jobs  that  they  might  otherwise  get.  It 
will  lead  to  many  more  millions  of  rel- 
atives of  illegal  aliens  not  now  in  these 
United  States  becoming  legalized  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  the  treatment  of 
aliens  and  the  question  of  citizenship 
have  been  issues  throughout  the  ages. 
The    consequences    of    the    decisions 


made  by  ancient  societies  on  these 
matters,  by  the  Romans  and  others, 
endured  for  generations— indeed,  for 
centuries.  The  decisions  that  we  make 
on  these  matters  will  affect  our  Na-  "^ 
tion's  destiny  and  the  lives  of  those 
who  come  after  us. 

I  am  satisfied  in  my  conscience  in  of-' 
fering  this  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
no  matter  how  it  comes  out.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  be  permitted  now  to  call  up 
two  othe^  amendments  with  the  im- 
derstanding  that  the  distinguished 
Senatpi>f  rom  Wyoming  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  will  make 
their  statements,  but  I  am  doing  this 
in  (Jrder  to  accommodate  the  distis* 
guished  Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serviiig  the  right  to  object,  I  have 
every  intention  of  commenting  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  I  am  quite  willing  to 
follow  the  lead  of  the  floor  manager 
on  the  way  he  wants  to  proceed  in 
terms  of  the  orderly  process  of  the 
consideration  of  amendents. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  have  this 
amendment  i^oposed,  which  is  an  i 
amendment  of  such  enormous  impor- 
tance and  consequences,  and  have  it 
seem  that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts is  quietly  sitting  in  his  seat  as  ° 
we  move  on  to  other  business. 

So  I  am  glad  to  follow  the  leadership 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  as  to 
when  we  can  express  our  views  on  this 
particular  issue. 

I  will  follow  whatever  way  he  feels 
we  should  proceed  in  terms  of  the  or- 
derly disposition  of  the  amendment.  ^ 

I  realize  that  this  amendment  will 
not  be  voted  on  until  tomorrow,  and  I 
expect  we  will  have  some  time  later  in 
the  afternoon  to  make  a  comment  on 
it. 

But  I  wait  to  hear  from  the  floor 
manager  as  to  how  he  wants  to  pro- 
ceed because  I  will  take  strong  excep- 
tion to  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
inquire  of  my  friend  from  North  Caro- 
lina whether  he  intends  to  lay  down 
the  three  amendments  which  he  has 
here,  together  with  statements  in  con- 
nection with  those,  and  that  will  be 
the  essence  of  the  debate  on  those 
issues.  They  were  presented  last 
Augxist.  They  are  the  same  as  were 
presented  then.  Then  it  would  be  my 
intention  to  present  my  remarks  in  op- 
position to  those  amendments  at  a 
later  time  in  this  debate  this  after- 
noon so  that  we  might  now  go  to  the 
Danforth-Moynihan  amendment 

which  is  acceptable.  At  that  later  time 
Senator  Kennisy  may  present  his  re- 
marks. Then  the  vote  will  be  sched- 
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uled  on  those  three  amendments  for 
tomorrow. 

Is  that  the  Senator's  understanding? 

Mr.  TTRT.MR  This  is  my  Intent  if  It  Is 
agreeable.    

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  as  I 
understand  we  will  have  a  limited, 
period  of  time  prior  to  the  disposition 
of  these  amendments  In  any  event  to- 
morrow, as  I  understand  by  the  con- 
sent agreement,  to  speak  to  those 
issues.  Am  I  correct  on  that? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  5  minutes  equally  divided  prior  to 
presentation  of  those  amendments. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Then  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  at  least  to  put  Into 
the  RxcoRO  our  own  views  on  all  three 
of  these  amendments.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that  procedure.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 


NO.  1222 

(Purpose:  To  set  forth  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress regarding  State  services  to  illegal 
aliens) 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized.   

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 

call  up  amendment  No.  1222. 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 

HiLMS)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 

1222. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  pending 
business,  add  the  following: 

"FOUCT  RKGAROING  STATE  SERVICES  TO  ILLEGAL 
ALIENS 

"Sec.  .  (a)  Title  I,  as  amended  by  section 
122,  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 

"POUCT  REGAROING  STATE  SERVICES  TO  ILLEGAL 
AUENS 

Sec.  108.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that— 

"(1)  the  illegal  entry  and  residence  of 
aliens  within  the  United  States  have  oc- 
curred in  recent  years  at  unprecedented 
rates  and  represent  a  threat  to  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  and  a  burden 
on  the  Federal  treasury; 

"(2)  the  illegal  entry  and  residence  of 
aliens  within  the  United  States  constitute  a 
severe  burden  upon  the  States  in  all  aspects 
of  the  enforcement  of  State  laws  and  consti- 
tute a  particular  burden  on  State  treasuries; 

"(3)  illegal  aliens  and  their  dependents  do 
not  contribute  taxes  sufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  their  presence  to  the  States  or  to  the 
United  States; 

"(4)  insofar  as  the  States  provide  free 
public  services,  especially  public  education. 


to  illegal  aliens  and  their  dependents,  an  in- 
centive is  created  for  illegal  Immigration; 
and 

"(5)  it  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to 
discourage  illegal  Immigration,  and  Federal 
and  State  welfare,  educational,  and  other 
social  policies  should  accordingly  be  direct- 
ed to  this  end: 

"(6)  consistent  with  national  immigration 
policy  as  made  by  the  Congress,  the  States 
should  be  free  to  provide  or  not  to  provide, 
in  their  discretion,  free  public  services,  in- 
cluding public  education,  to  illegal  aliens 
and  their  dependents. 

"(b)  No  State  shall  be  required  to  provide 
free  public  services,  including  free  public 
education,  to  illegal  aliens  and  their  depend- 
ents.". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  establishes  a  congression- 
al policy  to  insure  the  freedom  of  the 
States  to  provide  or  not  provide,  as 
they  see  fit,  free  public  schooling  and 
other  benefits  to  Illegal  aliens.  In  a 
June  1982  case  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  In  the  absence  of  congres- 
sional policy  on  this  matter  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  allow  the  States  to 
withhold  free  public  schooling  from  il- 
legal aliens.  I  proposed  by  this  amend- 
ment to  provide  the  congressional 
policy  the  Supreme  Court  said  was 
lacking. 

In  the  case  of  Plyer  against  Doe  the 
Court  asserted  that  a  distinction  by 
the  States  between  illegal  aliens  and 
legal  residents  In  providing  free  public 
schooling  was  not  rational  imder  the 
Court's  14th  amendment  analysis.  The 
Court,  speaking  through  Justice  Bren- 
nansaid: 

Faced  with  an  equal  protection  challenge 
respecting  the  treatment  of  aliens,  we  agree 
that  the  courts  must  be  attentive  to  con- 
gressional policy;  the  exercise  of  congres- 
sional power  might  well  affect  the  State's 
prerogatives  to  afford  differential  treatment 
to  a  particular  class  of  aliens.  But  we  are 
unable  to  find  in  the  congressional  immigra- 
tion scheme  any  statement  of  policy  that 
might  weigh  significantly  in  arriving  at  an 
equal  protection  balance  concerning  the 
State's  authority  to  deprive  these  children 
of  an  education. 

[I]n  the  area  of  special  constitutional  sen- 
sitivity presented  by  this  case,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  contrary  indication  fairly 
discernible  in  the  present  legislative  record, 
we  perceive  no  national  policy  that  supports 
the  State  in  denying  these  children  an  ele- 
mentary education. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
my  amendment  to  fill  the  gap  in  Fed- 
eral policy  perceived— rlg5itly  or 
wrongly— by  Justice  Brennan.  The 
amendment  consists  of  two  basic  parts. 
The  first  part  lists  congressional  find- 
ings and  declarations  to  the  effect 
that  illegal  Immigration  is  a  threat  to 
national  security  and  also  burdens 
Federal  and  State  treasuries.  It  fur- 
ther states  that  U.S.  policy  is  to  dis- 
courage illegal  Immigration  and  that 
the  States  should  thus  be  free  to  pro- 
vide or  not  provide  public  benefits  to 
illegal  aliens  in  their  discretion. 

The  second  part  of  my  amendment 
reduces  these  principles  to  a  provision 
of  Federal  law.  It  says.  "No  State  shall 


be  required  to  provide  free  public  serv- 
ices, including  free  public  education, 
to  iUegal  aliens  and  their  dependents." 
The  Intent  here  is  to  restore  the  right 
of  the  States  to  withhold  public  serv- 
ices, if  they  so  choose,  consistent  with 
Federal  Immigration  law  and  policy. 

AMCNDltENT  NO.  1224 

(Purpose:  To  strike  out  provisions  allocating 
40.000  or  more  visas  in  a  fiscal  year  to  a 
foreign  state  contiguous  to  the  United 
SUtes) 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  under 

the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  I 

call  up  amendment  No.  1224  and  ask 

that  it  be  stated. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  l>e  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 

Helms)  proposes  an  amendment  No.  1224. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  152,  beginning  on  line  25  with  "in 
any  fiscal  year",  strike  out  all  through 
"States"  on  page  153.  line  6  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "20,000  in  any  fiscal  year". 

On  page  153.  line  20,  insert  quotation 
marks  and  a  pericx)  immediately  after  the 
period. 

On  page  153,  strike  out  lines  21  through 
25  and  on  page  154  strike  out  lines  1 
through  3. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  removes  the  special  quota 
assigned  to  Mexico  and  Canada  of 
40.000  visas  per  year  rather  than  the 
20.000  allotted  to  all  other  countries. 
The  amendment  replaces  the  40.000 
allotment  with  a  20.000  allotment. 

The  amendment  also  removes  the 
special  provision  which  allows  the 
transfer  of  unused  visas  between  "con- 
tiguous states,"  that  is,  Mexico  and 
Canada. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate,  may  sanc- 
tion the  legalization  of  millions  of 
aliens  who  have  been  entering  our 
country  illegally.  We  do  not  know  how 
many  illegals  have  come  here— per- 
haps 6  million,  perhaps  10  million,  per- 
haps 15  million— but  now  they  are  on 
the  way  toward  citizenship. 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that 
over  half  of  the  illegal  aliens  entering 
the  United  States  are  from  Mexico.  Il- 
legal aliens  have  been  entering  these 
United  States  at  a  rate  of  over  500,000 
per  year  in  recent  years.  This  means 
that  over  250,000  Mexicans  have  been 
illegally  entering  our  country  every 
year.  Since  last  August,  the  rate  of  il- 
legal Mexican  entrance  has  been  in- 
creasing at  an  unprecedented  rate. 

The  Senate  may  provide  perhaps  the 
most  massive  bailout  of  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment in  history  by  granting  amnes- 
ty for  those  untold  millions  of  Mexi- 
cans who  Illegally  entered  our  country. 
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The  Senate  should  take  note  of  the  My  amendment  is  simple  and  direct,  tlon    to    the    United    States,    allow 

fact  that  within  the  present  bill  there  It  merely  places  Mexico  and  Canada  in  Mexico,  with  the  largest  nimibers  in 

are  provisions  which  allow  a  quota  of  the  same  position  as  all  the  other  the  backlogs  and  the  greatest  immi- 

40.000  persons  per  year  from  Canada  countries  of  the  world  under  this  bill,  gration  pressure  to  have  those  visas 

and  Mexico.  All  other  countries  are  al-  Mexico  and  Canada  would  have  an  al-  not    used    by    our    other   contiguous 

lowed  an  allotment  of  20.000  per  year,  lotment  of  20.000  rather  than  40,000  neighbor— this  wlU  reduce  both   the 

Mr.  President,  I  can  see  no  reason  and   there   would  be  no  transfer  of  backlogs  and  the  pressure  to  immi- 

for  this  40,000  allotment.  It  is  contrary  unused  portions  of  the  allotments.  g^ate  to  this  coimtry  iUegally  when 

to  the  principle  of  equal  treatment  of  I  urge  my  distinguished  coUeagues  yj^as  ^re  not  available  for  legal  Imml- 

all  countries  which  has  come  to  be  em-  to  reflect  carefully  on  the  Implications  gration. 

bodied  in  our  Immigration  laws.  Under  of  a  massive  amnesty  propum.  Is  Although  at  present  Mexico  would 
this  bUl.  the  unused  portion  of  the  there  any  real  reason  for  an  additional  undoubtedly  benefit  from  this  provi- 
quota  of  Canada  is  to  be  transferred  supplementary  amnesty  program?  To  gj^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  p^^^  Canada  was 
from  Canada  to  Mexico.  This  com-  this  Senator,  Mexico  needs  no  more  ^^^  country  which  sent  the  most  Im- 
pounds the  breach  of  the  principle  of  extraordinary  treatment  under  this  migrants  to  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
equal  treatment  and  futher  enshrines  blU.  „„o„i,.,„„c  nnr,  entirely  possible  at  some  future  time 
Mexico  in  our  legislation  as  a  speciaUy  J^^\^J^\^^^\lfJ^^^f^yf^^  that  this  provision  may  be  of  more 
favored  nation  In  terms  of  immlgra-  JJ^^^f ^,J^  ^.^^^^"n  eLTaSSend^  benefit  to  our  other  contiguous  neigh- 
Tlie  Library  of  Congress  has  provid-  ment  to  ^e  a^^  on  sep«j^ly .  ^  .^  recognizes  the  spe- 
ed me  with  the  following  statist  cs  on  The  P^^^^D^f  O^CER  Is  ^^^^  relationship  we  have  wtth  our  con- 
Canadian  inunigratlon  to  the  United  there  oDjection  to  tne  request  oi  ine  .:„,_,,_  n-i^j^bT..  r 
otat^«:  qinr*»  1972-  Senator  of  groupmg  the  three  yea  and  tiguous  neignoors.  .  »  .. 
btatessmce  i»<^.  nay  votes?  ^  "^^e  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
^''fSSi,^*""'                                        10  776  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  Is  so  amendment. 

J*;}* T"    8  951  ordered.  Mr.  President.  I  definitely  want  to 

\mAZZ!!ZZZZ""'"""ZZ"""Z    I'fibA  Mr.  helms.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  address  very  briefly  the  issue  to  at- 

1975 7.308  nays  on  all  three  amendments^  tempt  to  eliminate  legalization.  Legal- 

1976 "J .638  -pj^g     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is  ization.  which  is  a  very  critical  part  of 

TQ1976 lo'esa  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a  this  blU.  is  not  a  reward  for  violation 

J'^J 16863  sufficient  second.  of  the  immigration  laws  of  the  United 

1979   "!!!""!"!!..!"!™!r.!!!™r.!!!!!!!!!.!!!!l!  13,772  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered.  States.  It  is  a  practical  solution  to  a 

l98o!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!.!"!™!!!"!!""!"!"""""...-  13!609  Mr.  helms.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  very  critically  serious  national  prob- 

l981(preUminary) 11.191  the  Chair  and  I  thank  the  Senator  lem.  The  issue  is  this:  there  is  a  large 

As  Senators  virill  note,  this  is  an  aver-  from  Wyoming.  fearful  subclass  of  human  beings  in 
age  of  about  11.000  immigrants  per  Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator  this  country  who.  according  to  the  in- 
year.  It  is  patently  clear  that  Mexico,  from  North  Carolina  very  much.  He  formation  received  by  the  Select  Com- 
under  this  bill,  will  receive  almost  has  assisted  greatly  in  accommodating  mission  and  by  this  subcommittee  and 
30.000  of  Canada's  40.000  quota  If  the  our  request  to  expedite  this  matter  the  full  committee,  for  fear  of  being 
average  of  the  last  10  years  of  Canadi-  today.  His  action  just  moments  ago  is  discovered,  fail  to  report  crimes 
an  immigration  continues.  Certainly,  evidence  certainly  of  that,  and  I  against  their  property,  their  person 
Mexico  would  receive  between  20.000  deeply  appreciate  It.  I  thank  the  Sena-  and  their  family,  and  often  do  not 
and  25,000  of  Canada's  annual  allot-  tor  very  much.  seek  medical  help  unless  it  Is  to  give 
ment  of  visas.  Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator  birth  to  a  U.S.  citizen  child,  and  they 
Adding  the  unused  portion  of  Can-  from  Wyoming.  are  those  who  will  not  complain  about 
adas  allotment  to  Mexico's  allotment  Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  the  exploitation  in  the  working  place,  and 
of  40,000  would  bring  the  annual  allot-  bill  recognizes  the  very  special  rela-  ^j^at  cannot  be  good  for  this  country, 
ment  of  Mexico  up  to  the  60,000  to  tlonshlp,  friendship,  and  proximity  somehow  it  Indeed  diminishes  us  In 
70.000  range  on  an  annual  basis.  This  the  United  States  has  with  our  contlg-  i^^o^yn  and  unknown  ways, 
is  over  three  times  the  allotment  for  uous  neighbors  In  trade,  commitment  Furthermore,  this  Congress,  and  sue- 
all  other  countries,  Canada  excepted,  to  democratic  principles,  and  mutual  ggggiyg  administrations,  must  bear 
Is  this  an  equitable  situation?  Certain-  strategic  Interests.  g^^jg  ^j  ^he  responsibUlty  for  this 
lynot.  We  must  remember  that  until  1976  flourishing  of  a  subsoclety  of  Ulegal 
Mr.  President,  what  the  40.000  allot-  there  were  no  limitations  whatsoever  ^^^^^  within  our  country  Beginning 
ment  with  Its  transfer  provision  repre-  for  Canada  and  Mexico.  Nationals  of  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  known  as  the  Texas 
sents  Is  In  fact  a  supplemental  amnes-  those  two  countries  could  enter  the  ^^  ^  continuing  on  to  the 
ty  program  for  Mexican  aliens.  Lets  be  United  States  without  restriction  as  p^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^.^^y  approved 
frank.  It  Is  clear  that  the  framers  of  immigrants.  .,  .  j,,--.,  pntrv  into  this  countrv  by 
the  blU  recognizing  the  massive  prob-  By  allowing  our  two  contiguous  J?fi^i"to  orS  adeq^^^ 
lem  of  Illegal  Mexican  Immigration  neighbors  an  Increased  quota,  we  are  ^^}^I^^J?^%,^ 
have  attempted  to  take  another  easy  not  Increasing  overall  immigration  to  ^g^^^g^J'^^S  yeS  a^r^eT  an?S^ 
way  out.  Rather  than  deny  amnesty  to  the  United  States.  The  overall  cap  will  ce  yew  ^f  J  ^If '  1"".^^^^^ 
'''^i^'  .e^taWishlng  a  dangerous  mamtain  immigration  at  its  present  ^Sf/Sfe  C'LS^oTthot^dJto 
precedent  and  to  send  a  clear  signal  to  levels.  J^  '  onnnrtnnities  in  this  countrv 
the  Mexican  Government  and  to  indl-  The  strongest  IUegal  unmigration  ^*5^^°/' °P^,J^*fj^^^^^ 
vldual  lawbreakers-potential  and  pressure  and  the  largest  numbers  m  ,  ^hat  a  curious  situation,  where  it  is 
IctuS-they  have  simply  caved  In  and  the  backlogs  are  from  Mexico.  By  pro-  lega^/or  an  «™Pl°yf;;f<^,f'^«'^ »"««?» 
Incorporated  an  amn^ty  provision  vlding  these  extra  visas  to  our  south-  but  It  is  illegal  for  the  Illegal  to  work, 
into  the  bin.  Rather  than  emphasizing  em  neighbor,  we  will  reUeve  the  pres-  Only  in  America.  „„H~.,„.,«r,f«H 
Increased  enforcement  capabilities  to  sure  for  illegal  migration  and  that  Is  Nevertheless,  th^e  undocumented 
stem  the  flood  tide  of  illegals,  this  In-  why  this  provision  is  an  Important  workers  are  here  illegally  and  most 
equitable  and  strange  provision  which  aspect  of  an  Immigration  control  bUl.  unportantly.  If  we  could  not  fmd  them 
would  allow  Mexico  perhaps  60.000  to  I  urge  you  to  reject  the  amendment,  coming  In  how  do  we  find  them  to  get 
70  000  visas  allotments  was  Incorporat-  As  I  have  mentioned,  this  provision  them  out?  I  do  not  want  to  be  part  of 
ed'lnto  the  bill.  will,  without  Increasing  total  Immlgra-  the  hunt  that  that  entails.  I  do  not 
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want  to  be  part  of  a  country  that  is 
embarked  on  that  kind  of  a  hunt. 

So  there  are  the  three  major  goals 
of  legalization.  They  are,  the  first  one, 
to  avoid  wasteful  use  of  the  INS  limit- 
ed enforcement  resources.  We  are  un- 
likely to  obtain  as  much  enforcement 
for  our  dollar  if  the  INS  attempts  to 
locate  and  deport  those  who  have 
become  well-settled  in  this  country, 
rather  than  to  prevent  new  illegal 
entry  or  visa  abuse. 

The  second  goal  is  to  allow  depend- 
ent employers  to  continue  lawfully 
hiring  from  this  pool  of  labor. 

The  third  is  to  eliminate  that  illegal 
subclass  now  present  in  our  society  be- 
cause not  only  does  this  illegal  status 
and  their  resulting  weaker  bargaining 
position  cause  these  people  to  depress 
U.S.  wages  and  working  conditions  but 
it  also  hinders  their  fuU  assimilation 
into  our  public  cultiure.  And  then  they 
remain  a  fearful  and  clearly  exploit- 
able group  within  U.S.  society. 

So,  this  is  a  most  extraordinary  act 
of  generosity  and  grace  that  we  do 
with  legalization  and  typical  of  oiu* 
Nation's  historical  motives. 

We  also  provide  here  that  those  who 
are  designated  as  temporary  resident 
aliens  and  permanent  resident  aliens 
are  to  receive  certain  benefits  but  not 
fully  fiuided  welfare  benefits,  not  the 
full  spectrum  of  aissistance,  but  they 
will  receive  emergency  medical  care 
and  disability. 

In  addition  we  provide  for  block 
grant  assistance  to  these  persons  in 
this  bill.  We  do  not  intend  the  pro- 
gram to  become  an  unfair  burden  for 
State  and  local  governments.  It  is  a 
shared  responsibility  and  the  legisla- 
tion fully  recognizes  that. 

I  emphasize  again,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  not  a  program  to  reward  those  who 
violate  our  laws  but  rather  a  most  rea- 
sonable and  gracious  and  grace-filled 
approach  to  a  problem  of  serious  na- 
tional import  of  people  who  have  been 
here,  have  established  equities  and 
have  raised  their  children  in  the 
United  States. 

The  comments  with  regard  to  immi- 
gration quotas,  that  amendment  and 
the  education  of  alien  children,  I  will 
come  back  to  at  a  later  time.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
welcome  the  very  excellent  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  in  indi- 
cating both  his  serious  reservations 
and  strong  opposition  to  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  legalization  program  from 
this  legislation. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  President,  that  these 
proposals  on  legalization  have  been 
■  recommended  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  to 
the  American  people  by  Republican 
and  Democratic  Presidents  alike,  by 
Presidents  Ford  and  Carter  and  even 
President  Reagan,  who  had  somewhat 
different  approach  than  has  been  in- 
cluded in  this  legislation,  but  in  terms 


of  the  concept  and  in  terms  of  the 
commitment  to  the  issue  of  legaliza- 
tion, his  support,  according  to  the  At- 
torney General,  are  really  very  clear. 

I  believe  that  the  Presidents  of  the 
United  States,  the  Attorneys  General 
of  the  United  States,  the  Select  Com- 
mission, which  voted  unanimously  in 
support  of  legalization,  they  have  all 
understood  that  the  legalization  provi- 
sion is  essential  for  two  extremely  im- 
portant reasons:  First  of  all,  it  is  essen- 
tial for  humane  and  compassionate 
reasons. 

If  we  were  to  accept  the  concept 
behind  the  amendment  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina,  what  we 
would  really  be  saying  to  millions  of 
people  in  this  society  is  that  we  are 
going  to  round  up  people  all  over  this 
Nation  in  massive  sweeps,  trying  to 
identify  and  sweep  up  undocumented 
aliens,  and  we  would  be  getting  not 
'Only  undocumented  aliens  but  thou- 
sands of  American  citizens  as  well, 
who  would  be  put  in  chains  and 
clapped  in  local  jails,  separated  from 
their  families,  children  not  knowing 
where  their  mothers  and  fathers  are, 
who  virtually  disappear  for  24  or  36 
hours  until  they  can  find  someone  to 
get  them  out.  That  even  happens 
today,  Mr.  President,  when  we  have 
the  limited  INS  sweeps.  If  we  were  to 
accept  the  concept  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  we  would  multi- 
ply this  many  times  over. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
stated,  and  as  others  who  have  studied 
this  situation  have  said,  if  you  cannot 
stop  them  at  the  border  you  are  not 
going  to  get  them  in  the  communities 
of  this  Nation.  That  Just  happens  to 
be  the  fact  of  the  matter. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  this  legaliza- 
tion program  makes  sense  from  a  prac- 
tical point  of  view.  It  is  really  the  most 
practical  way  that  we  can  take  a  sub- 
class, limited  certainly,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  in  earlier  debates,  but  at 
least  a  part  of  the  subclass  of  undocu- 
mented aliens,  and  bring  them  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  life  in 
ways  in  which  they  can  themselves  in- 
volve themselves  in  both  the  benefits 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
That  is  extremely  important. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  compelling 
and  researched  proposal  in  support  of 
the  legalization  program  came  from 
the  Select  Commission— a  bipartisan 
Commission  created  by  Congress  in 
1978,  which  reported  its  final  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  in  1981.  Their 
report's  recommendations  on  the  le- 
galization program,  in  which  I  and  all 
15  other  commissioners  voted  unani- 
mously to  endorse— including  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Wyoming, 
Senator  Simpson,  as  well  as  Senator 
DeConcini  and  Senator  Mathias— 
remain  the  most  recent,  and  the  most 
thoughtful  argiunent  against  the  very 
amendment  being  proposed  by  Sena- 


tor Hxucs  to  eliminate  the  legalization 
program  proposed  in  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  record  I  would 
like  to  read  the  very  carefully  consid- 
ered, in  fact,  the  restrained  recommen- 
dations, of  the  Select  Commission  on 
the  importance  of  establishing  a  legal- 
ization program  in. any  package  of  im- 
migration reforms  considered  by  Con- 
gress. 

First,  the  Select  Commission  voted 
unanimously  to  recommend  that  a 
program  to  legalize  undocumented/il- 
legal aliens  now  in  the  United  States 
be  adopted. 

The  Commission  held  the  view  that 
the  existence  of  a  large  undocumented 
population  should  not  be  tolerated. 
They  found  that: 

The  costs  of  society  of  permitting  a  large 
group  of  persons  to  live  In  Illegal,  second- 
class  status  are  enormous.  Society  Is  harmed 
every  time  an  undocumented  alien  is  afraid 
to  testify  as  a  witness  in  a  legal  proceeding 
(which  occurs  even  when  he/she  is  the 
victim),  to  report  an  illness  that  may  consti- 
tute a  public  health  hazard  or  disclose  a  vio- 
lation of  U.S.  labor  laws. 

In  seeking  a  solution  to  the  problem  of  a 
large,  resident  undocumented  alien  popula- 
tion, the  Select  Commission  has  considered 
a  range  of  programs,  including  massive  de- 
portation efforts,  the  use  of  existing  en- 
forcement procedures  and  legalization.  At- 
tempts at  massive  deportation  would  be  de- 
structive of  U.S.  liberties,  very  costly,  sub- 
ject to  challenge  in  the  courts  and,  in  the 
end,  ineffective.  The  only  time  in  U.S.  histo- 
ry when  such  a  massive  deportation  effort 
occurred  was  in  the  mid-1950's  when  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service  ex- 
pelled or  repatriated  more  than  1  million 
aliens.  This  was  done  at  tremendous  cost  in 
terms  of  both  money  and  personnel,  and, 
more  importantly,  violated  the  civil  liberties 
of  many  Mexican  Americans  who  were  forc- 
ibly repatriated  to  Mexicc.  Such  an  effort 
would  not  be  tolerated  today.  However  care- 
fully designed  and  implemented,  any  pro- 
gram to  remove  3.5  million  to  6  million 
people  would  almost  certainly  violate  the 
rights  of  many  legal  residents  without 
reaching  more  than  a  small  proportion  of 
those  aliens  lacking  proper  documentation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Commission  felt 
that  simply  continuing  existing  en- 
forcement techniques  would  only 
insure  the  continuation  of  current 
problems,  and  we  concluded  that  legal- 
ization is  the  only  realistic  response  to 
the  problem  of  resident  undocumented 
aliens. 

Specifically,  the  Commission  found 
that: 

1.  Qualified  aliens  would  be  able  to  con- 
tribute more  to  U.S.  society  once  they  came 
into  the  open.  Most  undocumented/illegal 
aliens  are  hardworking,  productive  individ- 
uals who  already  pay  taxes  and  contribute 
their  labor  to  this  country. 

2.  No  longer  exploitable  at  the  workplace 
t>ecause  they  are  unwilling  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  protection  of  U.S.  law,  legal- 
ized aliens  would  no  longer  contribute  to 
the  depression  of  U.S.  labor  standards  and 
wages. 

3.  Legalization  Is  an  essential  component 
of  the  Commission's  total  package  of  recom- 
mendations to  stem  the  flow  of  undocu- 


mented/illegal migrants  and  will  aid  in  the 
enforcement  of  U.S.  immigration  laws.  It 
will  enable  INS  to  target  its  enforcement  re- 
sources on  new  flow  of  undocumented/ille- 
gal aliens. 

4.  For  the  first  time,  the  United  States 
would  have  reliable  Information  about  the 
sources  (specific  towns,  villages  and  prov- 
inces) of  undocumented/ illegal  migration 
and  the  characteristics  of  undocumented/il- 
legal aliens.  This  Information  will  further 
facilitate  enforcement  efforts  to  curtail 
future  flow.  It  will  also  enable  the  United 
States  to  focus  bilateral  or  unilateral  aid 
and  investment  programs  in  ways  that 
might  deter  migration  at  its  source. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
us  on  the  Commission  felt  that  a  legal- 
ization would  also  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  had 
some  responsibility  for  the  presence  of 
undocumented  aliens  in  our  country— 
since  our  laws  have  explicitly  exempt- 
ed employers  from  any  penalty  for 
hiring  them,  namely,  the  so-called 
Texas  proviso.  This  officially  sanc- 
tioned policy  has  been  the  pull  that 
has  brought  them  here.  Because  of 
this  partial  responsibility,  the  alterna- 
tives to  legalization— such  as  continu- 
ing to  ignore  their  plight  or  initiating 
mass  deportation  efforts— would,  in 
addition  to  being  harmful  to  the 
United  States,  also  constitute  unfair 
penalties  on  aliens  and  their  families— 
especially  those  who  already  have  the 
necessary  qualifications  to  reside  here 
legally,  although  they  do  not  know  it. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
address  two  of  the  specific  criticisms 
voiced  against  the  legalization  pro- 
gram contained  in  the  pending  bill. 

COSTS  OP  LEGALIZATION 

The  most  frequent  criticism  of  the 
legalization  program  has  been  the  pro- 
jected costs  of  the  program.  We  have 
all  seen  the  scare  statistics  paraded  by 
various  groups  opposing  legalization, 
suggesting  the  cost  will  go  over  $10  bil- 
lion in  3  years. 

However,  all  available  research— in- 
cluding that  undertaken  by  the  Select 
Commission— suggests  these  cost  esti- 
mates are  grossly  exaggerated.  First  of 
all,  undocumented  siliens  are  here  to 
work— that  is  why  we  are  enacting  em- 
ployer sanctions  to  stem  this  pull 
factor.  It  is  contradictory,  and  counter 
to  soimd  logic,  to  suggest  that  a  large 
number  of  these  undocumented  work- 
ers will  suddenly  go  on  welfare  once 
their  immigration  status  is  legalized. 

Furthermore,  they  are,  in  many  re- 
spects, undocumented  taxpayers.  Ac- 
cording to  the  1980  General  Account- 
ing Office  report  on  "illegal  aliens:  es- 
timating their  impact  on  the  United 
States",  they  estimate  that  between  64 
to  75  percent  of  all  undocumented 
aliens  are  paying  Federal  income 
taxes,  and  as  many  as  88  percent  are 
paying  social  security  taxes— yet  they 
receive  no  benefits. 

The  GAO  also  estimated  that  the 
total— Federal,  State,  and  local— taxes 
paid  by  undocumented  aliens  in  1976 


ranged  between  $4.8  to  $5.7  billion— 
and  that  figure  would  be  considerably 
higher  today. 

In  short,  even  if  some  of  the  high- 
cost  projections  involved  in  the  legal- 
ization program  are  correct,  the  fact  is 
that  undocumented  aliens  are  already 
paying  commensurate  amoimt  in 
taxes— they  are  paying  their  way,  yet 
have  received  no  benefits  from  those 
taxes  in  the  past. 

And  future  benefits  will  be  limited 
for  many  of  them  under  the  terms  of 
the  legalization  program  contained  in 
thisbiU. 

RXWARDING  ILLEGAL  BEHAVIOR 

Mr.  President,  some  have  argued 
against  a  legalization  program  saying 
it  could  be  seen  as  rewarding  illegal 
behavior. 

The  fact,  however,  is  that  undcxsu- 
mented  aliens  have  come  here  to  work 
precisely  because  it  has  not  been  ille- 
gal to  hire  them.  Oiu-  immigration 
policies  have,  over  the  years,  implicitly 
sanctioned  the  hiring  of  undocument- 
ed workers.  We  have  had  a  tacit  na- 
tional policy  of  tolerating  their  pres- 
ence, of  allowing  employers  to  hire 
them  without  fear  of  any  sanctions  of 
law. 

So,  Mr.  President,  there  has  been  no 
illegal  behavior  involved  in  this  issue. 
Rather,  a  national  problem  has  devel- 
oped  over  the  years— tl'e  problem  of 
undocumented  aliens  coming  to  our 
country— because  we  have  openly  of- 
fered them  jobs,  and  because  we  have 
not  adequately  enforced  our  immigra- 
tion laws. 

The  issue  before  us  is:  How  can  we 
best  respond  to  this  problem?  The 
answer— the  only  answer— is  the  one 
proposed  in  this  bill:  To  undertake  a 
one-time  legalization  program  in  con- 
cert with  new  enforcement  efforts  and 
controls. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  the  alterna- 
tives—-of  mass  deportations,  of  allow- 
ing millions  of  undocumented  aliens  to 
remain  in  a  subclass  in  our  society,  of 
denying  them  civil  liberties— are 
simply  out  of  the  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  an  editorial 
in  the  Boston  Herald-American  last 
year  put  the  issue  exactly  right: 

The  purpose  of  granting  amnesty  to  resi- 
dent illegal  aliens  is  to  legitimize  persons 
who  have  become  productive  meml)ers  of 
American  society  but  have  been  deprived  of 
the  benefits  of  that  society. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Helms— to  accept  at  a  minimum  the 
provisions  for  legalization  contained  in 
this  bill,  which  have  been  endorsed  by 
every  President  of  the  United  States 
in  recent  years. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  Boston  Herald-American 
editorial  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  Boston  Herald- American,  June  9. 
1982] 

ExTBiD  AmnsTT  TO  Trim 

The  purpose  of  granting  amnesty  to  resi- 
dent illegal  aliens  is  to  legitimize  persons 
who  have  become  productive  members  of 
American  society  but  have  been  deprived  of 
the  benefits  of  that  society. 

Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy's  amendment  to 
the  Senate's  immigration  reform  bill  serves 
this  purpose  by  extending  amnesty  to  many 
more  resident  aliens  than  previously  pro- 
posed by  either  the  Reagan  administration 
or  other  pending  legislation  in  Congress. 

Sen.  Alan  Simpson.  R-Wyo..  whose  bill 
embodies  many  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's immigration  reforms,  had  proposed 
amnesty  for  those  here  before  January 
1980.  Sen.  Kennedy  persuaded  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  to  move  that  date  for- 
ward to  include  those  who  arrived  before 
January  1982,  a  move  unopposed  by  the 
Reagan  administration. 

Sen.  Simpson  opposed  the  Kermdey 
amendment  because  it  would  allow  an  esti- 
mated 1.5  million  more  undocumented 
aliens  eligible  to  become  legal  residents  and 
set  back  his  effort  to  put  a  firm  cap  on  the 
number  of  immigrants. 

Aliens  affected  by  expansion  of  the  am- 
nesty provisions  are  already  in  the  country, 
however,  most  of  those  who  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  its  provisions  to  gain  a  chance 
for  citizenship  have  permanent  jobs.  Many 
are  rearing  families.  Even  if  the  government 
wished  to  deport  such  persons,  it  would  be 
legally  and  politically  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible. 

It  seems  in  every  way  better  to  bring  as 
many  of  these  undocumented  aliens  as  pos- 
sible under  the  immigration  laws  by  a  broad 
amnesty  that  will  free  them  from  the  fear 
of  deportation  and  deliver  them,  as  well., 
from  exploitation  by  unscrupulous  com- 
ployers  taking  advantage  of  their  illegal 
status.  That  is  why  we  favor  the  Kennedy 
amendment  to  move  the  eligibility  cutoff  up 
to  Jan.  1  of  this  year— a  date  that  will  seem 
far  less  current  by  the  time  Congress  com- 
pletes action  on  an  immigration  biU. 

RUMAlf  COSTS  OP  KZEPIIfG  A  SUBCLASS  OP 
UNDOCUMENTED  ALIENS  IN  OUK  SOCIETT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, during  this  debate  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  try  to  put  a  himian  face 
on  those  faceless  undocumented  aliens 
we  hear  some  discuss  with  such  aban- 
don and  indifference. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
pointed  out  very  eloquently  about  how 
this  subclass  even  today  is  subject  to 
extraordinary  exploitation  and  I  wlU 
just  mention  a  couple  examples  here. 
Mr.  President,  which  I  think  illustrate 
it. 

I  would  like  to  read  some  cases  of 
the  plight  of  the  undocumented  aliens 
in  our  s<x;iety— who  are  exploited  by 
employers  and  vulnerable  to  the  worst 
kind  of  abuse.  These  are  some  of  the 
cases  that  the  voluntary  agencies  have 
found  in  recent  months,  especially  the 
American  Friends  Committee,  and 
their  stories  tell  far  better  than  I  can 
the  real  reason  why  we  must  have  a 
fair  and  generous  legalization  pro- 
gram—to finaUy  get  this  subclass  of 
people  out  into  the  open  and  under 
protections  of  our  laws: 
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A  raid  in  Florida  results  in  the  im- 
mediate deportation  of  the  Mexican 
parents  of  three  small  children  who 
were  bom  in  the  United  States— are 
citizens— have  lived  here  all  their  lives, 
and  are  now  left  alone  in  their  small 
trailer  with  no  source  of  food. 

A  young  worker  in  the  Northeast 
has  a  Job  related  accident.  His  employ- 
er provides  immediate  emergency 
health  care.  When  he  learns  of  the 
employee's  permanent  disability,  how- 
ever, he  calls  the  INS  and  the  worker 
is  deported. 

A  woman  in  San  Diego  is  seques- 
tered in  the  house  where  she  works  as 
a  domestic  employee.  She  will  not  be 
paid  her  salary  because  her  employer 
fears  she  will  then  leave.  She  needs  to 
see  her  ctiildren  who  are  in  Mexico. 
She  is  told  not  to  use  the  phone  or 
talk  to  strangers. 

A  child  in  Florida  has  a  severe  ear 
infection  that  requires  hospitalization. 
The  parents  are  terrified  of  the  raids 
currently  taking  place  in  the  State. 
They  are  afraid  that  if  they  are  taken, 
their  son  wiU  have  to  remain  behind 
without  their  protection.  Thus  they 
cannot  accept  the  offer  of  free  medical 
care  made  to  them. 

A  family  in  Texas  pays  $500  saved 
under  hardship  to  get  a  useless  letter 
from  a  lawyer.  They  believe  this  docu- 
ment will  protect  them  from  deport- 
ability.  The  letter  states  that  these 
people  are  the  attorney's  clients.  But 
when  they  are  apprehended  by  the 
INS  the  lawyer  does  not  take  any 
action  in  spite  of  anxious  calls  from 
the  immigrants. 

There  are  many  other  human  sto- 
ries—of undoctunented  aliens  working 
under  harsh  conditions  without  the 
protections  of  our  laws— working 
"hard  and  scared";  of  families  divided, 
of  children  denied  medical  care. 

It  would  be  a  crime  if  Congress 
failed  to  enact  a  legalization  program 
to  finally  deal  with  this  problem— es- 
pecially when  it  is  enacting  new  en- 
forcement programs.  The  two  are 
linked. 

But  most  important,  we  should  not 
forget  the  human  face  of  this  problem 
during  our  debate  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  legalization  provi- 
sions in  this  biU  are  strict.  They  are 
stricter  than  I  think  are  warranted  or 
justified,  and  I  have  addressed  that 
issue  earlier  in  this  debate.  But  I  must 
say  they  are  at  least  an  attempt  to  re- 
flect a  humane  and  a  compassionate 
policy  toward  people  and  their  fami- 
lies, and  I  will  have  more  to  say  tomor- 
row in  the  limited  time  that  we  will 
have. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  with 
regard  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  relating  to  illegal  alien  chil- 
dren, that  amendment  would  impose  a 
serious  lifetime  hardship  on  a  very  dis- 
crete class  of  children  who  are  not  ac- 
countable   for    their    illegal    status. 


These  children  have  no  control  over 
their  parents'  conduct  nor  over  their 
own  undocumented  status  and  we 
cannot  visit  the  sins  of  the  parents 
upon  the  child. 

Public  education  plays  a  crucial  role 
in  maintaining  the  very  fabric  of  our 
society  and  sustains  our  political  and 
public  cultural  values. 

Depriving  illegal  alien  children  of  an 
education  would  take  an  incredible  toll 
on  the  social  and  economic  and  intel- 
lectual and  psychological  well-being  of 
the  individuals  involved  and  imposes 
some  overwhelming  obstacles  to  indi- 
vidual achievement.  By  not  allowing  il- 
legal alien  children  to  receive  a  free 
public  education  would*,  in  effect, 
create  a  permanent  group  of  unedu- 
cated persons  within  our  society  living 
here. 

Passage  of  the  Immigration  Reform 
and  Control  Act,  with  its  employer 
sanction  provisions  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  worker  authorization 
system,  will  greatly  assist  in  eliminat- 
ing the  problems  which  give  rise  to 
this  amendment  and  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  last  June. 

But  until  employer  sanctions  have 
achieved  the  desired  effect  and  imtil 
the  legalization  provisions  deal  with 
the  portions  of  the  illegal  subclass,  I 
agree  with  the  Supreme  Court  that 
the  cost  to  this  Nation  of  not  educat- 
ing all  children  living  within  our  coun- 
try will  be  far  greater  than  the  cost  of 
providing  a  free  public  education. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
amendment  at  the  time  of  the  vote, 
which  will  be  tomorrow. 

AMENDIIKNT  NO.  1368 

(Purpose:  To  modify  provisions  relating  to 
waiving  the  two-year  foreign  residence  re- 
quirement with  respect  to  certain  foreign 
students) 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  Senator  Moyni- 
HAN.  I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The   Senator   from   Missouri   (Mr.    Dah- 

roRTH),  for  himself  and  Senator  Moynihak, 

proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1268. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  176,  lines  16  and  17,  strike  out 
"inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "striking 
out  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of. 

Beginning  on  page  176,  with  line  21,  strilce 
out  all  through  line  9  on  page  177  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  alien  admitted  on  or 
before  September  30,  1989.  under  section 


101  (aKlSHF),  (i)  who  is  applying  for  a  visa 
as  an  Immigrant  described  in  section  202 
(bXl)  and  who  has  obtained  his  degree  from 
a  college  or  university  In  the  United  States, 
and  who  has  been  offered  a  position  as  a 
faculty  member  or  academic  researcher  in 
the  field  in  which  he  obtained  his  degree  by 
a  United  States  college  or  university,  or  <li) 
who  has  obtained  a  degree  in  a  natural  sci- 
ence, mathematics,  computer  science,  or  an 
engineering  field  from  a  college  or  universi- 
ty in  the  United  States,  who  is  applying  for 
a  visa  as  an  immigrant  described  in  section 
202  (b)  (1)  or  (2),  and  who  has  been  offered 
a  research,  business,  or  technical  position  by 
a  United  States  employer  in  the  field  in 
which  he  obtained  such  degree,  or  (111)  who 
has  obtained  an  advanced  degree  in  business 
or  economics  from  a  colleage  or  university 
in  the  United  States,  who  has  exceptional 
ability  in  business  or  economics,  who  is  ap- 
plying for  a  visa  as  an  immigrant  described 
in  section  202(b)  (1)  or  (2),  and  who  has 
been  offered  a  research,  business  or  techni- 
cal position  by  a  United  States  employer 
which  is  in  the  field  in  which  he  obtained 
such  degree  and  which  requires  such  excep- 
tional ability,  or". 

On  page  177,  line  21,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks. 

On  page  177.  between  lines  21  and  22. 
insert  the  following:  "Thirty  days  after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate  a  report  setting 
forth  the  number  of  aliens  who  applied  for, 
and  the  number  of  aliens  who  were  granted, 
waivers  of  the  two-year  foreign  residence  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  subclause  (A)  of  the 
preceding  proviso  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  The  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  Jointly  shall  conduct  a 
study  on  the  impact  of  the  waivers  made 
pursuant  to  subclause  (A)  of  the  preceding 
proviso  on  the  professional  or  technical 
labor  requirements  of  foreign  countries  and 
jointly  shall  prepare  and  transmit-not-later 
than  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1986  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate  a  report  setting 
forth  the  findings  of  such  study.". 

On  page  163,  line  13.  Insert  after  "work- 
ers" the  following:  "(or  equally  qualified 
workers  In  the  case  of  aliens  (i)  who  are 
members  of  the  teaching  profession  or  who 
have  exceptional  ability  In  the  sciences  or 
arts)". 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  for- 
eign students  who  come  to  the  United 
States  to  study  at  a  college  or  imiversi- 
ty  are  required  to  return  to  the  coun- 
try of  their  origin  for  at  least  2  years 
before  they  are  permitted  to  return  to 
the  United  States. 

A  provision  in  this  bill  in  section  212 
allows  the  Attorney  General  to  waive 
the  2-year  requirement  in  certain  lim- 
ited instances.  Those  limited  instances 
require  that  the  person  for  whom  the 
waiver  is  granted  must  have  received  a 
doctor's  degree  and  that  the  doctor's 
degree  must  be  in  one  of  the  following 
areas:  Natural  science,  mathematics, 
computer  science,  or  engineering. 

Further,  the  waiver,  which  is  only 
offered  to  those  who  have  received 
doctor's  degrees  and  only  in  these  lim- 


ited fields,  can  only  be  granted  1,500 
times  per  year  for  imiversity  hires  and 
4.500  times  per  year  for  those  who  are 
hired  by  business  in  the  private  sector. 
This  amendment  will  do  several 
things:  First  of  all,  it  will  remove  the 
numerical  cap  on  the  number  of 
people  for  whom  waivers  could  be 
granted  by  the  Attorney  General. 

Second,  with  respect  to  people  who 
are  hired  by  colleges  and  universities 
after  they  have  received  their  doctor's 
degree,  it  will  remove  the  requirement 
that  the  degree  must  have  been  in  one 
of  certain  specified  disciplines. 

Third,  the  amendment  provides  that 
businesses  could  hire  people  in  these 
limited  fields  who  have  received  not 
only  a  doctor's  degree  but  also  people 
who  received  a  bachelor's  degree. 

Fourth,  it  provides  that  businesses 
could  also  hire  people  in  other  fields, 
namely  in  business  and  economics, 
who  have  advanced  degrees  and  excep- 
tional ability  in  those  fields  in  busi- 
ness and  economics. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  the  point  of 
this  amendment  is  to  not  only  remove 
numerical  caps  but  also  broaden  the 
category  for  those  people  who  are  al- 
lowed to  stay  in  the  United  States 
after  they  have  received  an  education. 
The  bill  in  its  present  form  is  under- 
standable, because  I  think  all  of  us 
recognize  that  one  of  the  points  of 
providing  an  education  in  the  United 
States  for  people  from  abroad  is  to 
enrich  the  countries  from  which  they 
came.  The  United  States  has  felt  for 
some  time  that  it  has  a  responsibility 
for  trying  to  improve  economic  and 
social  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  to  the  extent  that  we  pro- 
vide education  for  people  from  those 
parts  of  the  world  we  not  only  increase 
the  educational  experience  and  the 
breadth  of  our  own  people  but  we  also 
enrich  those  areas  of  the  world  from 
which  the  students  come  and  to  which 
they  return.  Therefore,  the  notion  of 
mandating  their  return  and  providing 
very  limited  waivers  and  very  limited 
exceptions  for  keeping  them  in  this 
country  after  their  education  is  cer- 
tainly understandable. 

The  problem,  Mr.  President,  is  this: 
There  Is  not  enough  of  a  relationship 
between  the  numbers  that  appear  in 
the  bill  and  the  purpose  desired  to  be 
achieved  by  the  bill.  The  numbers 
probably  are  as  reasonable  as  any 
numbers,  and  may  not  be  far  from 
those  necessary.  However,  they  are 
really  a  guess  at  the  need. 

Second,  it  is  doubtful,  to  say  the 
least,  that  to  require  an  individual  to 
return  to  his  country  rather  than  stay 
in  this  country  will  in  fact  lead  that 
individual  to  return.  A  person  who  ac- 
quires skills,  say,  in  engineering  or  in 
science  or  mathematics  in  the  United 
States  may  choose,  if  he  is  prohibited 
from  being  in  the  United  States,  to 
return  not  to  the  country  of  origin  but 
instead  to  some  other  developed  coun- 


try and  to  share  his  or  her  experience, 
education,  and  talent  with  that  third 
country. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been 
well  recognized  in  the  United  States 
that  we  have  our  own  problems.  We 
say  over  and  over  again  in  connection 
with  all  kinds  of  legislation  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  we  are  moving 
into  an  era  of  high  technology;  that 
we  are  going  to  have  to  have  well- 
trained  people  in  the  United  States. 
We  hear  criticized  very  frequently,  for 
example,  in  connection  with  the 
budget  debate  the  quality  of  our  own 
education,  whether  or  not  we  are  pro- 
ducing enough  people  in  the  United 
States  who  are  going  to  have  the  sci- 
entific, engineering,  and  mathematical 
skills  to  move  the  United  States  in  the 
future. 

Therefore,  if  we  build  into  the  law 
very  strict  definitional  and  numerical 
limitations  on  those  who  are  permit- 
ted to  stay,  then  it  could  be  argued 
that  we  are  acting  contrary  to  our  own 
interests  and  to  our  own  future.  Mr. 
President,  this  bill  not  only  broadens 
the  definitions  and  removes  the  nu- 
merical caps  of  those  who  would  be 
able  to  stay,  but  the  amendment  does 
a  couple  of  other  things  which  deserve 
comment. 

First,  it  sunsets  the  waiver  authority 
given  to  the  Attorney  General.  Under 
the  bill  in  its  present  form,  there  is  no 
sunset;  it  is  permanent.  This  sunsets 
the  waiver  authority  beginning  in 
1989.  so  that  it  builds  into  the  bill  a 
practical  necessity  that  we  in  Congress 
analyze  the  policies  that  we  are  trying 
to  pursue  by  attempting  to  encourage 
or  require  people  who  are  educated  in 
this  country  to  return  to  their  country 
of  origin. 

Second,  it  requires  the  Attorney 
General  to  report  each  year  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  how  many  waivers 
have  been  sought  and  how  many  have 
been  issued  in  any  given  year.  Even 
with  this  amendment,  the  Attorney 
General  must  find  it  in  the  public  in- 
terest to  waive  the  2-year  requirement, 
which  is  a  grant  of  discretion  to  take 
seriously. 

The  amendment  also,  at  the  end  of  3 
years,  requires  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  to  conduct 
a  study  of  the  impact  of  the  waiver  au- 
thority on  foreign  countries.  So,  per- 
haps, with  some  data  and  a  require- 
ment of  the  study,  we  shall  be  in  a 
better  position,  a  few  years  down  the 
road,  to  make  policy  in  this  area  than 
I  feel  we  are  in  now. 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  keep 
the  current  law  on  labor  certification 
for  members  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion and  those  who  have  exceptional 
ability  in  the  sciences  or  arts.  Keeping 
this  provision  in  the  current  law. 
rather  than  dropping  it  out,  as  Is  the 
case  in  the  bill,  will  assure  our  aca- 
demic community  that  that  communi- 
ty is  free  to  recruit  the  best  minds  for 


teaching  and  research.  Clearly,  that  is 
what  excellence  in  education  requires. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Bdr.  President. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  on  the  bill.  Does 
he  wish  it  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  believe  there  are 
20  minutes  provided  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Whatever  time  the 
Senator  desires. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  time  on  this  side. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  brief.  I  thank  the  Senators  for 
allowing  the  learned  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  me  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment which  they  have  been  so  gra- 
cious already  to  declare  to  be  accepta- 
ble to  them. 

The  amendment  I  offer  with  Sena- 
tor DANFORTH  improves  S.  529.  the  Im- 
migration and  Reform  Act  of  1983.  by 
expanding  the  authority  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  waive  the  proposed  2- 
year  home  residency  requirement  for 
foreign  students  seeking  to  adjust 
their  immigration  status  to  that  of 
permanent  resident. 

It  is  my  impression  that  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  inserted  the  2-year 
home  residency  requirement  in  order 
to  reduce  the  number  of  foreign  stu- 
dents who  sought  employment  in  the 
United  States  strictly  as  a  means  of 
adjusting  their  immigration  status 
thereby  enabling  them  to  remain  in 
this  coimtry  upon  graduation.  I  also 
understand  the  committee's  desire  to 
ease  immigration  pressures  on  the 
United  States  by  encouraging  political 
and  economic  development  abroad. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  committee's 
intent  and  share  its  concerns.  Howev- 
er. I  fear  that  this  provision,  as  pres- 
ently written,  wiU  have  a  most  serious 
impact  on  our  Nation's  scientific  re- 
search and  technological  development. 
The  residency  requirement  may  very 
well  deprive  American  industries  and 
universities  of  talented  individuals 
who  are  very  much  needed  if  the 
United  States  is  to  maintain  its  com- 
petitive position  in  the  world  market 
at  this  critical  point  in  history. 

For  this  reason.  I  have  joined  with 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mis- 
souri in  suggesting  several  modifica- 
tions of  the  waiver  authority  granted 
to  the  Attorney  General.  These  in- 
clude, first,  removing  the  numerical 
cap  on  waivers;  second,  deleting  the 
disciplinary  requirement  for  foreign 
students  offered  faculty  positions; 
third,  requiring  the  Attorney  General 
to  study  the  effects  of  the  waivers  on 
the  brain  drain  from  developing  coun- 
tries; and.  fourth,  providing  a  sunset 
provision  to  insure  that  the  waiver 
program  receives  adequate  review 
before  being  renewed  after  6  years. 
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All  of  these  changes  will  provide  the 
Attorney  General  with  the  flexibility 
necessary  to  protect  America's  eco- 
nomic interests.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  carefully  crafted  and 
much-needed  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  make  three  points 
which  I  hope  might  be  heard  beyond 
the  confines  of  this  Chamber.  The 
first  is  that,  in  endorsing  this  amend- 
ment, the  Senate 'recognizes  what  I 
think  can  fairly  be  called  the  principle 
of  the  universality  of  science.  Scien- 
tists, perhaps  more  truly  than  can  be 
said  of  most  other  persons,  are  citizens 
of  the  world.  As  science  advances,  so  in 
time,  does  the  store  of  knowledge 
available  to  persons  everywhere;  it 
cannot  be  kept  from  emigrating.  Nor 
should  it  be. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  achievements 
of  western  civilization,  indeed  of  the 
classical  tradition,  that  knowledge  is 
thought  properly  to  be  available  to 
any  who  might  use  it  and  that  men 
and  women  of  knowledge  should  move 
freely  from  one  society  to  another. 

I  once  had  the  occasion  to  give  an 
address  at  a  convocation  of  the 
Hebrew  University  of  Jerusalem,  in 
which  honorary  degrees  were  given  to 
myself,  to  a  German  publisher,  and  to 
Andrei  Sakharov.  Sakharov  was  not 
there.  Sakharov  could  not  leave  his 
country  to  attend.  A  Nobel  Prize  laure- 
ate was  not  allowed  the  freedom  of 
movement  that  scientists  have  known 
since  modem  science  began.  Today,  by 
supporting  the  amendment  before  us, 
we  assert  that  freedom  of  movement, 
and  we  celebrate  it. 

Second,  with  this  amendment  I  be- 
lieve we  recognize  the  great  complex- 
ity of  the  academic  lives  of  scientists. 
Indeed  we  are  acknowledging  the  com- 
plexity of  the  experience  of  education 
and  learning— more  so  than  is  usually 
reflected  in  legislation.  Excellence  in 
academic  work  does  not  always  bring  a 
masters  or  doctoral  degree.  In  the 
same  way,  some  work  goes  well  past  a 
doctoral  level  to  postdoctoral  work,  as 
there  are  some  kinds  of  scientific  en- 
deavor that  can  only  be  done  over 
many  long  years  of  laboratory  work  in 
a  direct  working  relationship  with  the 
faculty  or  professor. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  that 
the  Senate  ought  to  be,  and  in  this 
case  is  being,  very  careful  about  how 
we  classify  knowledge.  I  once  served  as 
a  vice  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, which  is  our  oldest  and  largest 
scientific  organization.  We  have  20  di- 
visions in  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  today. 
I  should  think  we  shall  have  30  in  10 
years'  time  and  would  not  be  surprised 
if.  10  years  after  that,  there  were  20 
once  again.  There  is  a  constant 
merger,  mutation,  migration,  and  mi- 
tosis, whereby  disciplines  and  subject 
matter  expand,  diverge,  return,  com- 
bine. It  is  the  nature  of  the  wondrous 


world  of  science  and  it  is  not  for  us  ea- 
gerly or  confidently  to  try  to  classify 
it. 

Might  I  say.  with  respect  to  the  vital 
fields  of  computer  science  and  engi- 
neering, that  the  equally  to  be  inacces- 
sible worlds  of  linguistics  and  semi- 
otics will  have  as  much  to  do  with  the 
development  of  computer  technology 
in  the  next  generation  as  electronics 
has  had  in  the  generation  just  past? 

It  was  an  electrical  engineer  at  MIT 
who  invented  the  first  memory  core 
for  the  first  generation  of  computers. 
It  was  a  social  scientist  at  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University,  Dr.  Herbert  A. 
Simon,  who  won  a  Nobel  Prize  for 
demonstrating  computers  doing  some- 
thing alarmingly  like  thinking.  He  is  a 
social  scientist.  Who  will  be  the  lin- 
guist who  finally  puts  it  all  together 
into  something  unimaginably  difficult 
for  the  rest  of  us  to  deal  with  I  do  not 
know.  But  not  knowing,  it  is  best  that 
we  maintain  very  broad  and  flexible 
boundaries  in  our  classifications,  even 
as  we  maintain  quite  open  doors  to 
men  and  women  of  learning  through- 
out the  world,  especially  those  whose 
great  moments  are  ahead  of  them  as 
indeed  is  the  case  with  young  persons. 

So  I  thank  the  managers  of  this  im- 
portant legislation.  I  might  take  just 
another  12  seconds  to  say  that  the 
whole  Nation  is  proud  of  what  Senator 
Simpson  and  Senator  Kennedy  are 
doing  with  this  legislation,  and  I  for 
one  surely  want  to  be  among  those 
who  early  on  attests  his  intention  to 
vote  for  whatever  in  their  collective 
judgment  is  the  final  outcome. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  New  York  for 
his  very  gracious  remarks,  and  I  very 
much  appreciate  them  because  I  have 
watched  him  in  his  many  varied  inter- 
ests in  this  body,  paying  particular  at- 
tention to  the  immigration  reform 
issue.  He  has  been  very  i  elpful  not 
only  last  year  but  again  in  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  have  maybe  2 
minutes  of  remarks.  This  amendment, 
I  think,  constitutes  a  reasonable  com- 
promise between  the  committee's  in- 
tention to  slow  the  brain  drain  from 
developing  countries  by  requiring 
their  students  to  return  home  after  re- 
ceiving an  education  in  the  United 
States  and,  of  course,  the  very  real 
needs  of  U.S.  industry  and  universities 
for  a  limited  number  of  these  foreign 
students  in  high  tech  and  other  criti- 
cal discipline  areas. 

The  whole  theory  behind  the  origi- 
nal measure,  this  provision  of  it,  when 
Congressman  Mazzou  and  I  and  other 
sponsors  were  reviewing  it,  was  that 
we  tried  to  see  what  had  happened 
with  the  noble  concepts  from  which 
sprung  the  Fulbright  program  and 
many  other  programs.  They  were 
crafted  to  allow  foreign  students  to 
come  to  this  Nation  to  go  to  the  fine 
schools  in  Boston  and  South  Bend  or 
Laramie.  Wyo..  and  learn  and  then 
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return  to  their  home  nations,  sharing 
what  they  had  learned  here,  that 
fabric  that  makes  America  so  unique 
and  such  an  extraordinary  Nation. 

But  that  did  not  happen.  There  were 
many  abuses  and  they  did  not  work  as 
planned.  Many  of  those  students  ad- 
justed status,  others  simply  did  not 
adjust  status.  Some  of  them  went  into 
the  undergroimd,  some  of  them  Just 
disappeared  from  the  rolls.  Many  mar- 
ried, and  there  are  many,  many  ways 
they  were  accommodating  themselves 
into  this  country  and  not  returning 
home. 

So  that  was  our  reason,  and  in  trying 
to  do  that  we  indeed  became  very 
much  aware  we  were  heavily  imping- 
ing upon  high  tech  and  faculties  and 
student  populations. 

So  under  this  amendment  submitted 
by  Senator  Dantorth  and  Senator 
MoTNiHAN,  the  Attorney  General  will 
be  permitted  to  grant  waivers  of  the  2- 
year  home  residency  requirement  for 
foreign  students  in  order  to  allow,  or 
colleges  and  universities  to  obtain 
needed  faculty  members  and  to  allow, 
U.S.  industry  to  obtain  these  high 
tech  employees,  which  they  need  to 
compete  in  the  worldwide  market. 

I  think  the  annual  reports  under 
this  amendment  which  are  provided  to 
the  Congress  will  provide  us  with  the 
information  we  require  for  our  over- 
sight function  and  the  sunset  provi- 
sions will  provide  for  the  termination 
of  the  waivers  unless  the  Congress 
deems  it  to  be  "in  the  national  inter- 
est" to  continue  the  program. 

So  this  is  an  amendment  that  is  ac- 
ceptable. I  want  to  thank  Senator 
Danforth  for  his  usual  thoughtful- 
ness  and  expressiveness  in  things  he 
believes  in.  I  also  want  to  thank  Sena- 
tor MoYNiHAN  for  his  most  extraordi- 
nary interest  in  this  situation  and  this 
most  constructive  and  thoughtful  as- 
sistance for  many  months.  It  is  cer- 
tainly an  acceptable  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  remains  on 
the  amendment. 

(Mr.  DURENBERGER  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I, 
too,  what  to  commend  Senator  Dan- 
forth and  Senator  Moynihan  for  this 
particular  amendment  and  urge  its 
adoption. 

Just  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate,  so 
that  we  know  where  we  are  on  this 
issue— when  the  bill  was  reported  out 
from  the  committee  a  year  ago,  a  little 
over  a  year  ago,  it  had  no  provision  in 
it  to  allow  students  of  exceptional  abil- 
ity and  merit  to  adjust  their  immigra- 
tion status  without  leaving  the  coun- 
try. 

Then  on  the  floor  last  year  when  we 
considered  this  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
Simpson,  and  the  Senate,  accepted  an 
amendment  which  I  offered,  which  is 
in  the  bill  currently,  and  to  which  this 


amendment  is  directed.  It  permits  the 
numbers  which  have  been  mentioned 
by  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  some 
1.500  university  students,  some  4.500 
of  those  who  are  involved  in  American 
industry,  to  adjust  their  status  each 
year. 

At  that  time  it  did  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  wise  to  try  to  list  or  identify  the 
particular  categories,  and  the  lan- 
guage which  is  included  in  the  current 
legislation  provides  for  giving  those 
waivers  to  young  people  of  exceptional 
merit  and  ability  and  it  is  left  in  a 
broader  category  than  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Also  the  legislation  had  no  provi- 
sions for  sunsetting  it  after  a  few 
years.  I  would  have  even  preferred  if 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York  had  left  out  the  sunset  provi- 
sions, even  though  I  have  complete 
confidence  that  as  long  as  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  chairman  of  the  Im- 
migration Subcommittee,  which  I  fore- 
see as  being  for  many,  many  years, 
that  matters  affecting  inunigration 
will  have  his  attention,  and  certainly 
there  may  very  well  be  need  for  the 
subcommittee  to  consider  both  the 
categories  and  the  numbers  at  some 
future  time. 

The  reason  for  the  1.500  and  the 
4.500  which  are  included  in  the  legisla- 
tion Is  because  they  are  significantly 
above  those  which  are  being  adjusted 
and  considered  necessary  both  by  the 
universities  and  the  private  sector  at 
the  present  time. 

But  I  think  the  Senators  are  correct 
in  eliminating  those  particular  figures, 
and  I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to 
review  those  particular  categories  in 
the  future— although  I  hoped  we  could 
have  avoided  the  sunset  provision. 

But.  for  the  reasons  that  have  been 
very  well  stated  here,  there  has  been  a 
balance  which  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  and  others  have  felt  is 
needed  that  we,  on  the  one  hand,  do 
not  want  to  be  involved  in  legislation 
which  is  basically  going  to  be  brain- 
drain  legislation,  of  taking  the  most 
talented  and  creative  and  imaginative 
minds  from  less  developed  countries— 
of  giving  them  the  skills  and  talents- 
yet  not  enpourage  them  to  return  to 
their  nations.  I  think  the  Senators 
have  made  the  case,  and  I  think  it  is 
an  accurate  one,  that  in  these  particu- 
lar categories  of  individuals  with  these 
skills,  if  they  do  not  remain  in  the 
United  States  they  quite  likely  will  go 
to  other  industrial  nations  and  will  be 
able  to  use  their  skills  in  ways  which 
may  very  well  be  counter  to  the 
medium-  and  long-term  interests  of 
the  United  States,  whether  it  is  from  a 
commercial  or  perhaps  even  from  a 
military  point  of  view. 

This  is  a  limited  program.  I  think  it 
does  reflect  an  appropriate  balance 
and  a  sensitivity  of  the  Members  of 


this  body,  and  it  is  an  amendment 
which  I  would  hope  we  would  accept 
at  this  time. 

As  the  Senators  know,  there  is  some 
difference  in  this  approach  in  the 
House,  and  I  would  certainly  invite  the 
continued  interest  of  the  two  Senators 
as  we  fashion  and  shape  an  adjust- 
ment in  the  conference  committee  so 
that  we  can  address  what  I  consider  to 
be.  and  I  know  the  Senators  consider 
to  be,  a  matter  of  very  significant  and 
important  interest  not  just  to  the  uni- 
versities and  American  businesses  but 
I  think  to  our  whole  country  and  its 
economy  and  the  ability  of  many  of 
the  most  exceptional  and  skilled  indi- 
viduals to  be  able  to  apply  their  skills 
and  talents  in  the  interests  of  our 
Nation. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    AU 
time  has  expired  on  the  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Danforth). 

The  amendment  (No.  1268)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  I,  and  I  am  sure  on  behalf  of  my 
friend  from  Missouri,  once  again  ex- 
press our  appreciation  to  the  manag- 
ers of  the  legislation  for  their  very 
generous  and  open  attitude  in  this 
matter. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
again  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

I  would  certainly  be  remiss  in  not 
mentioning  that,  indeed,  it  was  my 
good  colleague  on  the  subcommittee. 
Senator  Kennedy,  who  first  recog- 
nized this  issue  for  the  critical  one 
that  it  was  and  began  the  remedial 
action  in  the  August  debate  of  1982. 
Now  we  have  brought  that  to  full  frui- 
tion. I  think  we  have  something  that 
recognizes  what  was  presented  to  us  as 
a  serious  problem  and  I  am  very 
pleased  at  the  result. 

Mr.  President,  in  reviewing  the 
status  of  matters,  we  have  Senator 
Bumpers,  who  is  coming  to  the  Cham- 
ber shortly  with  an  amendment.  Sena- 
tor Baucus  and  Senator  Warner  are 
diligently  working  on  resolving  an 
Issue  with  regard  to  user  charges  as 
expressed  in  the  legislation. 

I  see  Senator  Warner  Ls  here  on  the 
floor  and  he  may  have  something  to 
report. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
inform  the  managers  of  the  bill  that 
Senator  Baucus  and  I  are  tnring  to 
work  out  a  procedure  by  which  one  of 


us  lays  down  an  amendment  and.  in  all 
probability,  the  other  would  amend 
that  pending  amendment  in  the 
second  degree  and  then  proceed  into 
debate.  I  will  defer  until  the  Senator 
from  Montana  arrives  in  the  Chamber. 
He  will  be  here  momentarily. 

AMEIfDMKm  no.  136* 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  WAUtn) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1269. 

Amend  section  102.  subsection  114  on  page 
121,  line  14,  by  deleting  the  word  "shall" 
and  insert  the  word  "may"  after  the  words 
"Secretary  of  State". 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
extend  my  congratulations  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  and  others  who 
have  drafted  this  legislation,  especially 
the  visa  waiver  section  of  the  bUL 

With  the  adoption  of  this  section  of 
the  bill,  one  of  the  major  obstacles  to 
increased  travel  from  abroad  by  tour- 
ists and  business  people  will  be  elimi- 
nated. 

This  provision  goes  a  long  way 
toward  the  effective  implementation 
of  the  National  Tourism  Policy  Act,  a 
measure  of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor 
and,  as  cochairman  of  the  Senate 
Tourism  Caucus,  I  actively  support. 

Mr.  President,  there  is.  however,  a 
section  of  the  bill  having  to  do  with 
the  entry  fees  which  causes  me  some 
concern.  It  stands  in  the  face  of  the 
Tourism  Policy  Act,  in  my  judgment, 
and  I  am  inquiring  if  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  is  aware  of  this  problem  and 
also  if  the  Senator  is  open  to  modifica- 
tion of  this  section. 

As  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is 
aware,  numerous  organizations,  in- 
cluding the  Travel  &  Tourism  Gov- 
ernment Affairs  Policy  Council,  the 
Motor  Coach  Tour  Industry  Associa- 
tion, the  Air  Transport  Association  of 
America,  and  the  American  Automo- 
bUe  Association  have  all  expressed 
their  concern  over  the  hasty  imple- 
mentation of  this  section,  and  the 
problems,  which  might  ensue. 

By  making  the  modification  I  sug- 
gest, the  Senate  will  bring  the  bill  in 
conformity  with  the  House,  thereby 
effectively  resolving  the  problem  asso- 
ciated with  the  entry  fee  issue. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent at  this  time  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  certain  documentation  to  sup- 
port the  views  of  the  enumerated  or- 
ganizations about  which  I  have 
spoken. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Washinotor,  D.C,  May  9,  1983. 
Hon.  Alah  K.  Snipsoii, 
V.S.  Senate,  Senate  Dirkaen  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Obak  Skhator  Simpson;  We  wish  to  lue 
this  opportunity  to  express  our  concern 
about  Sec.  114  of  S.  529  which  would  require 
the  Attorney  General  to  impose  fees  on 
aliens  entering  the  US. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  "Official  Airline 
Ouide"  has  revealed  that  of  127  countries 
throughout  the  world  only  Venezuela  im- 
poses an  "immigration  fee."  It  is  true  that 
departure  fees  are  common  world-wide  suid 
the  U.S.  as  an  example  also  has  a  departure 
fee. 

In  so  far  as  the  U.S.  receives  its  3rd  largest 
share  of  export  earnings  from  international 
visitors  and  the  U.S.  Congress  in  passing  the 
National  Tourism  Policy  Act  established  a 
policy  to  .  .  .  "encourage  the  free  and  wel- 
come entry  of  individuals  traveling  to  the 
U.S.  .  .  ."  (Sec.  101(bK4))  Public  Law  97-63. 
we  do  not  believe  it  in  the  national  interest 
to  charge  a  fee  for  this  type  of  alien  visitor 
who  in  essence  is  responsible  for  creating 
289.000  jobs  in  the  U.S. 

In  reviewing  Committee  Report  (98-62) 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates 
that  the  cost  to  INS  of  increasing  border  pa- 
trols (the  only  reference  to  costs  recover- 
able under  Sec.  114)  will  be  approximately 
$85  million  in  1984  and  $70-80  million  annu- 
ally thereafter.  The  report  further  goes  on 
to  note  that  "based  on  information  provided 
INS,"  CBO  estimates  (that  the  cost  of  proc- 
essing aliens)  will  cost  INS  $40  million  a 
year.  CBO  further  suggests  that  "the  INS 
would  be  able  to  recover  this  cost  by  impos- 
ing a  fee  of  20  cents  per  entry  in  1983,  with 
small  upward  adjustments  in  subsequent 
years  to  reflect  inflation.  This  fee  would  be 
classified  as  a  revenue  to  the  government. 
In  reviewing  this  proposal  we  infer: 

(1)  The  majority  of  the  incresise  in  costs 
to  INS  are  attributable  to  supplemental 
border  patrols  and  enforcement  activities; 

(2)  These  costs  are  largely  unrelated  to 
the  processing  of  short  term  business  and 
pleasure  travelers  to  the  United  States: 

(3)  These  costs  will  thus  be  recovered,  to 
an  undefinable  degree,  from  "users"  who 
neither  generate  these  costs  nor  benefit 
from  the  facilities  and  "services"  provided. 

It  is  our  view  that  a  fee  imposed  on  "inter- 
national visitors  '  is  discriminatory.  Present- 
ly, the  airlines  indirectly  bear  the  costs  of 
inspection  facilities,  and  the  cost  to  briefly 
examine  passports  and  visas,  a  govermnent 
cost,  is  minimal. 

We  urge  that  you  clarify,  on  the  floor,  the 
intent  of  Sec.  114  so  as  not  to  include  "inter- 
national visitors." 
Sincerely, 

James  E.  GAFncAN, 
Executive  Director. 

Memorandum 

oser  pee  proposal  contained  in  s.  539,  the 
immigration,  reporm  and  control  act  op 

IMS 

Section  114  of  S.  529  (see  Appendix  I) 
would  amend  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act  by  adding  a  section  entitled  "Non- 
immigrant Visa  Fees  and  Border  Facility 
Pees."  Subsection  (b)  requires  that  "The  At- 
torney General,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  impose  fees  for  an 
alien's  use  of  border  facilities  in  an  amount 
necessary  to  make  the  total  of  such  fees 
sut»tantially  equal  to  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing and  operating  such  facilities  and  serv- 
ices." 


Included  in  the  Committee  Report  (No. 
98-62)  is  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
(CBO)  Cost  Estimate  (Appendix  II)  which  is 
germane  to  the  fee  issue.  CBO  estimates 
that  the  cost  to  INS  of  increasing  border  pa- 
trols (the  only  reference  to  costs  recoverable 
under  this  section)  will  be  approximately 
$85  million  in  1984.  and  $70-80  million  an- 
nually thereafter.  The  CBO  report  further 
finds  that  "Based  on  information  provided 
by  INS"  CBO  estimates  (that  the  cost  of 
processing  aliens)  will  cost  INS  $40  million  a 
year.  CBO  further  suggests  that  "INS  would 
be  able  to  recover  this  cost  by  imposing  a 
fee  of  $0.20  per  entry  in  1983,  with  small 
upward  adjustments  in  subsequent  years  to 
reflect  inflation.  This  fee  would  be  classified 
as  a  revenue  to  the  Government." 

From  this  information  the  following  can 
be  inferred; 

(1)  The  majority  of  the  increase  in  costs 
to  INS  are  attributable  to  supplemental 
border  patrols  and  enforcement  activities: 

(2)  These  costs  are  largely  unrelated  to 
the  processing  of  short-term  business  and 
pleasure  travelers  to  the  United  States: 

(3)  These  costs  will  thus  be  recoverd,  to  an 
undefinable  degree,  from  "users"  who  nei- 
ther generate  these  costs  nor  benefit  from 
the  facilities  and  "services"  provided. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  legis- 
lative language  expressly  makes  allowance 
for  the  suttsidization  of  particular  users  by 
others,  i.e.  ".  .  .  shall  impose  fees  ...  in  an 
amount  necessary  to  make  the  total  of  such 
fees  substantially  equal  to  the  cost  of  main- 
taining and  operating  such  facilities  and 
services."  However,  a  fee  structure  which  in 
design  allows  an  arbitrary  assignment  of 
cost  and  benefit  has  been  attempted  in  the 
past  and  subsequently  addressed  in  the 
Courts. 

Congress  made  its  initial  declaration  of 
intent  in  the  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1952.  Title  V  provides  that; 

".  .  .  Government  activities  resulting  in 
special  benefits  or  privileges  for  individuals 
or  organizations  be  financially  self-sustain- 
ing to  the  maximum  possible  extent":  and 

".  .  .  Regulations  prescribing  fees  be  as 
nearly  uniform  as  practicable":  and 

. .  Fees  be  fair  and  equitable,  taking  into 
consideration  direct  and  indirect  costs  to 
the  Government,  value  to  the  recipient, 
public  policy  or  interest  served  and  perti- 
nent facts." 

In  1959.  a  Bureau  of  the  Budget  Circular 
was  issued,  which  attempted  to  interpret 
the  1954  Act  for  the  agencies,  and  advise 
them  with  respect  to  its  implementation. 

"Where  a  service  (or  privilege)  provides 
special  benefits  to  an  identifiable  recipient 
above  and  beyond  those  which  accrue  to  the 
public  at  large,  a  charge  should  be  imposed 
to  recover  the  full  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment of  rendering  the  service.  For  exam- 
ple, a  special  benefit  will  be  considered  to 
accrue  and  a  charge  should  be  imposed 
when  a  Government-rendered  service; 

(a)  Enables  the  beneficiary  to  obtain  more 
immediate  or  substantial  gains  or  values 
(which  may  or  may  not  be  measurable  in 
monetary  terms)  than  those  which  accrue 
to  the  general  public  (e.g..  receiving  a 
patent,  crop  insurance,  or  a  license  to  carry 
on  a  specific  business);  or 

(b)  Provides  business  stability  or  assures 
public  confidence  in  the  business  activity  of 
the  beneficiary  (e.g..  certificates  of  necessity 
and  convenience  for  airline  routes,  or  safety 
inspections  of  craft): 

(c)  Is  performed  at  the  request  of  the  re- 
cipient and  is  above  and  beyond  the  service 
regularly  received  by  other  members  of  the 


same  industry  or  groups,  or  of  the  general 
public  (e.g.,  receiving  a  passport,  visa,  air- 
man's certificate,  or  an  inspection  after  reg- 
ular duty  hours)." 

The  FCC  established  a  fee  schedule  in 
1964  which  imposed  a  nominal  "filing  fee." 
The  revenues  raised  covered  approximately 
25  percent  of  the  agency's  budget.  In  1970, 
in  response  to  the  encouragement  of  both 
Congress  and  the  Executive  Branch,  the 
FCC  raised  the  fees  to  recover  its  full  costs 
of  operation.  A  group  of  cable  operators 
challenged  the  fee  structure  and  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  in  1975  that  the  assess- 
ment per  subscriber  was  a  tax.  rather  than  a 
fee.  since  it  was  not  related  to  a  special  ben- 
efit conferred  by  the  FCC  (NCTA  v.  U.S.). 
In  a  related  case  decided  simultaneously 
(FCC  v.  New  England  Power  Co.).  the  Court 
held  that  ".  .  .  no  charge  should  be  made 
for  services  rendered  when  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  ultimate  beneficiary  is  obscure 
and  the  service  can  be  primarily  considered 
as  benefiting  broadly  the  general  public." 
These  represent  the  only  Supreme  Court 
rulings  on  these  issues. 

In  1975.  the  FCC  issued  a  new  fee  sched- 
ule which  it  perceived  to  be  consistent  with 
the  Court's  ruling.  Again  the  structure  was 
challenged,  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  held 
that  the  new  fee  structure  did  not  meet  the 
Supreme  Court's  criteria.  The  FCC  was  or- 
dered to  develop  a  new  fee  schedule  as  well 
as  clarify  the  basis  for  their  assessment. 
The  agency  interpreted  the  Court  rulings  as 
requiring  an  assessment  of  fees  based,  to 
some  degree,  on  the  value  conferred  on  the 
user.  The  FCC  ultimately  decided  that  it 
could  not  quantify  the  benefit  or  value 
being  conferred  upon  the  user,  and  suspend- 
ed the  collection  of  all  fees  in  1977.  Though 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  determine  the 
most  equitable  method  of  refunding  the 
previously  collected  fees,  none  have  yet 
been  refunded. 

Also  in  1977.  the  GAO  issued  a  report 
which  took  exception  with  the  PCC's  inter- 
pretation of  the  rulings.  "GAO  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Court  of  Appeals  required  the 
Commission  to  measure  separately  the 
value  conferred  upon  the  people  paying  the 
fee.  Instead,  based  upon  interpretation  of 
the  court  decisions,  the  Commission  can  es- 
tablish a  proper  fee  schedule  based  solely 
upon  cost."  Nonetheless,  neither  GAO  nor 
Congress  have  offered  any  further  assist- 
ance in  calculating  an  equitable  fee  sched- 
ule based  upon  cost. 

For  purposes  of  this  legislation  three  basic 
questions  arise; 

(1)  if  fees  must  reflect  "direct  and  indirect 
costs  to  the  Government"  (according  to  the 
1954  Act),  what  part  of  INS'  costs  are 
"fairly  and  equitably"  allocable  to  the  inter- 
national traveler?  Which  of  these  costs  are 
not  already  being  paid  by  transportation 
modes  in  the  form  of  "facilities  use  fees"?  Is 
border  patrol  and  enforcement  activity  an 
appropriate  cost  to  be  subsidized  by  the 
international  traveler? 

(2)  what  part  or  aspect  of  the  operation  of 
such  facilities  can  be  considered  a  "value  or 
benefit"  which  is  conferred  upon  the  travel- 
er? INS  inspections  are  distinct  from,  for  ex- 
ample. Department  of  Agriculture  meat 
grading  and  inspection  services  as  INS  in- 
spections in  no  way  provide  "business  stabil- 
ity or  assure  public  confidence  in  the  busi- 
ness activity  of  the  beneficiary."  Further, 
INS  inspections  are  not  performed  "at  the 
request  of  the  beneficiary"  nor  do  they 
"enable  the  beneficiary  to  obtain  more  im- 
mediate or  substantial  gains  or  values."  Pre- 
sumably, the  ratio  of  charges  should  be  set 


equal  to  the  ratios  of  marginal  benefits  and 
the  absolute  level  set  to  recover  full  cost.  In 
this  case,  however,  it  seems  clear  that  all 
benefit  Is  recouped  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States  who  are  expressly  exempted  from 
charge  by  the  language  of  the  bill. 

(3)  what  public  policy  or  interest  is  served 
by  the  imposition  of  such  fees  on  the  travel- 
er? The  proposed  fees  are  clearly  antitheti- 
cal to  public  policy  concerns. 

IMPLEMENTATION  PROBLEMS 

There  is  a  multitude  of  negative  implica- 
tions with  respect  to  the  implementation  of 
Sec.  114  of  the  bill.  For  example,  the  pro- 
posed fee  is  discriminatory  inasmuch  as  it 
would  be  imposed  upon  aliens  only.  A  recent 
survey  of  127  countries  revealed  that  only 
Venezuela  imposes  an  "immigration  fee." 
All  other  head  taxes,  departure  taxes,  etc. 
are  paid  by  both  aliens  and  nationals.  The 
discriminatory  aspect  of  this  fee  proposal 
violates  a  number  of  international  agree- 
ments and  many  airline  bilateral  agree 
ments  would  have  to  be  modified  or  renego- 
tiated. In  addition,  this  legislation  would  ob- 
viously encourage  other  countries  to  initiate 
the  same  practice  with  an  attendant  risk  of 
abuse. 

There  are  a  number  of  practical  consider- 
ations as  well.  For  example,  how  would  the 
fee  be  collected?  Collection  at  inspection  is 
also  problematic.  Visitors  without  U.S.  cur- 
rency would  have  no  choice  but  to  interrupt 
the  inspection,  locate  a  currency  exchange 
desk,  and  return  to  the  inspection.  Collec- 
tion at  this  point  is  also  inconsistent  with 
the  ASIST  pre-clearance  procedure.  An  in- 
tegral aspect  of  ASIST  clearance  is  the  fre- 
quent performance  of  Customs  inspections 
by  INS  inspectors,  as  well  as  the  perform- 
ance of  INS  inspections  by  Customs  inspec- 
tors. As  the  legislation  requires  the  imposi- 
tion of  INS  fees  only,  some  passengers  may 
be  charged  while  others  are  not.  Alterna- 
tively. ASIST  could  be  modified,  but  pre- 
sumably only  in  such  a  way  as  to  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  procedure.  At  airports  where 
ASIST  has  not  yet  been  implemented,  col- 
lection of  the  fee  at  inspection  would  of 
course  exacerbate  existing  delays  and  long 
lines. 

Similar  problems  would  occur  with  all 
transportation  modes:  as  well  as  with  border 
crossings  by  foot.  At  Canadian  points-of- 
entry.  where  visas  are  not  required,  inspec- 
tors would  encounter  the  additional  difficul- 
ty of  distinguishing  between  aliens  and  citi- 
zens. An  alien  who  merely  claims  to  be  a 
U.S.  citizen  would  be  likely  to  successfully 
avoid  paying  the  fee.  It  is  also  possible  that 
an  alien  might  simply  refuse  to  pay  the  fee. 
presenting  the  U.S.  with  the  option  of 
either  foregoing  the  fee  or  instituting  de- 
portation proceedings. 

Also  disturbing  is  the  inequity  made  ap- 
parent by  CBO's  observation  that  the  addi- 
tional monies  will  be  primarily  used  to  fund 
border  patrols  and  enforcement  activities. 

Finally,  as  public  policy  the  fee  proposal  is 
inconsistent  with  our  national  economic  in- 
terests. Twenty-three  million  international 
visitors  spent  $12.2  billion  in  the  UJS.  in 
1981  generating  $1.1  bUlion  in  federal,  state 
and  local  tax  revenue  and  supporting  ap- 
proximately 300.000  jobs.  At  a  time  when 
our  international  competitive  position  is  de- 
teriorating and  the  U.S.  is  seeking  ways  to 
prevent  further  erosion,  travel  and  tourism 
is  our  third  largest  source  of  export  income. 
It  is  clear  from  our  perspective  that  what- 
ever revenues  are  raised  must  be  viewed  as 
inconsequential  relative  to  the  harassment 
and  inconvenience  that  will  ineviUbly  be 
imposed  upon  international  travelers. 


Jones,  Jones,  Bell, 
Close  &  Brown,  Chartered. 
Washington,  D.C.  May  6.  1983. 
Hon.  Alan  K.  Simpson. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Policy,  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Simpson:  In  follow-up  to 
our  telephone  conversation.  I  am  writing  to 
elaborate  on  the  concerns  of  the  motor- 
coach  tour  industry  with  respect  to  the 
entry  fees  proposed  in  Section  114  of  S.  529. 
the  Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act  of 
1983. 

The  imposition  of  user  fees  on  aliens 
crossing  our  Mexican  and  Canadian  borders 
by  tour  bus  would  be  a  significant  bidden  to 
the  tour  bus  Industry  and  its  clientele.  The 
fees  would  not  be  cost-effective.  They  would 
adversely  affect  the  United  States  tourism 
industry,  economy,  our  balance  of  payments 
deficits,  and  our  perception  throughout  the 
world  as  a  country  that  welcomes  the  ex- 
change of  visitors  and  ideas  through  inter- 
national tourism. 

I  offer  this  conclusion  for  the  following 
reasons: 

1.  Section  114  violates  the  specific  statuto- 
ry mandate  of  the  National  Tourism  Policy 
Act  of  1981  (P.L.  97-63).  Under  Section 
101(b)(4).  the  Act  establishes  a  national 
tourism  policy  to  "encourage  the  free  and 
welcome  entry  of  individuals  traveling  to 
the  United  States  in  order  to  enhance  inter- 
national understanding  and  goodwill." 

2.  The  fee  contradicts  general  foreign 
policy  goals  of  encouraging  foreign  travel  to 
the  United  States  and  certainly  contradicts 
the  general  goal  and  objective  of  attempting 
to  reduce  our  burgeoning  balance  of  pay- 
ments deficit.  In  1981,  over  33.6  million  Ca- 
nadians crossed  our  borders  into  the  United 
States.  Almost  1.3  million  of  them  came  by 
bus.  In  1980,  the  average  visitor  spent  $1,700 
while  in  the  United  States.  Any  federal  user 
fee  on  aliens  that  would  curtail  the  flow  of 
foreign  visitors  to  the  United  States  would 
be  counter-productive  to  our  economy.  Fur- 
thermore, since  one  new  job  is  generated  for 
every  $37,750  spent  on  travel  and  tourism, 
any  loss  of  travel  and  tourism  dollars  from 
Mexican  and  Canadian  tourists  would  ad- 
versely affect  jobs  in  the  United  States. 

3.  In  the  tour  bus  context,  any  entry  fee 
initiatives  from  the  American  government 
would  invite  an  almost  certain  retaliatory 
"entry  fee"  burden  by  the  nations  of 
Canada  and  Mexico.  Therefore,  it  is  a  real 
and  substantial  threat  to  our  domestic  tour 
bus  industry.  For  the  most  part,  the  tour 
bus  industry  caters  to  middle,  fixed-income 
travelers  who  would  be  discouraged  from 
the  tour  package  plan  by  any  additional,  $5 
to  $25  entry  fees.  Canada,  for  example,  was 
the  destination  of  about  39.8  million  United 
States  citizens  in  1981.  Of  these  visitors  to 
Canada,  almost  1.5  million  traveled  to 
Canada  by  bus.  The  imposition  of  retaliato- 
ry border  fees  on  Americans  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments may  mean  that  many  of  our  own 
citizens,  including  a  large  percentage  of 
senior  citizens,  may  forgo  a  trip. 

4.  The  fees  would  be  either  too  onerous 
and  discourage  travel,  or  they  would  be  too 
small  to  justify  the  administrative  hassle 
entailed  in  collecting  them  and  enforcing 
the  program.  The  tour  bus  industry  is  very 
distressed  at  the  prospect  that  once  the  fee 
door  is  opened,  the  characteristic  bureau- 
cratic enthusiasms  about  funding  all  agency 
expenses  from  this  new  revenue  source  will 
occur.  All  the  sUtutory  language  in  the 
world  (»nnot  prevent  an  enterprising  ad- 
ministrator from  loading  a  lot  of  agency 


costs  on  the  points  of  entry  to  offset  other 
general  budget  expenditures. 

5.  Implementation  of  the  alien  "user  fee" 
poses  substantial  administrative  dilemmas 
related  to  the  method  of  collecting  the  fee. 
If  a  percentage  of  the  fee  is  to  be  collect«d 
in  advance  as  part  of  a  travel  package,  what 
is  the  administrative  machine  that  pursues 
collection?  Individual  payment  at  the  time 
of  entry  conjures  another  major  irritant  for 
the  foreign  visitor  attempting  to  cross  into 
the  United  SUtes.  Will  a  foreign  tourist 
who  claims  US  citizenship  be  excused  from 
the  entry  fee?  What  would  happen  to  an 
alien  who  refuses  to  pay  the  fee?  Would  he 
be  deported?  We  have  enough  practical  bar- 
riers already  at  our  border  points.  Inevita- 
bly, the  proposed  entry  fee  would  aggravate 
the  already  long  delays  in  airline  passenger 
entry  into  our  country,  as  well.  Enclosed  are 
the  foreign  visitor  statistics  of  just  one 
country.  Canada.  The  practical  problems  as- 
sociated with  collecting  the  entry  fee  from 
33  million  Canadian  visitors  to  the  United 
States  is  awesome.  This  problem  will  only  be 
multiplied  when  all  the  foreign  visitors  from 
Europe.  Japan,  and  other  areas  of  the  world 
are  included. 

6.  The  proposed  user  fee  is  blatently  dis- 
criminatory. It  is  imposed  only  on  aliens.  A 
recent  study  of  127  countries  disclosed  that 
only  Venezuela  imposes  an  "immigration 
fee."  All  other  departure  taxes,  head  taxes, 
etc..  are  paid  by  both  aliens  and  nationals. 

7.  There  is  an  inherent  inegality  in  aslung 
a  foreign  visitor  from  Canada  or  Mexico  to 
subsidize  United  States  border  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  costs  that  are  totally 
unrelated  to  processing  a  Canadian  or  Mexi- 
can business  or  tourist  visitor.  The  question 
of  why  should  they  pay  for  border  patrols, 
guard  dogs,  shotguns,  vehicles,  and  search 
lights  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  their 
coming  and  going  from  the  country  can  le- 
gitimately be  raised.  The  processing  of 
aliens  crossing  our  borders  is  conducted  to 
enforce  our  immigration  laws  and  protect 
our  national  interests.  The  proposed  fee  is 
largely  unrelated  to  the  administrative  costs - 
of  processing  short-term  leisure  or  business 
visitors. 

The  alMve  comments  represent  a  partial 
summary  of  the  serious  questions  and  prob- 
lems engendered  by  Section  114. 

I  appreciate  your  consideration  of  these 
concerns.  If  I  can  be  of  any  help  or  assist- 
ance with  this  issue,  please  let  me  know. 
I  remain. 
Sincerely. 

James  D.  Santini, 
Attorney  at  Lau). 
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An  THAiraroRT  Associatioh, 
WaAington,  D.C..  May  4. 1983. 
Hon.  Auui  K.  SniPsoH. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Skhatok  Simpson:  The  Air  Trans- 
port AxsocUtton  has  followed  the  Immigra- 
tlon  and  Reform  Act.  S.  529.  with  great  in- 
terest. We  are  pleased  with,  and  support, 
the  visa  waiver  provision  contained  in  the 
bill,  but  are  concerned  about  Section  218(b) 
which  would  require  the  Attorney  General 
to  impose  fees  on  aliens  entering  the  D.S. 
for  the  use  of  border  facilities  and  services 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ices. 

We  oppose  the  imposition  of  fees  on  arriv- 
ing international  travelers  because  the  basic 
responsibilities  of  the  INS  were  established 
by  the  Congress  in  the  broad  national  inter- 
est and  do  not  uniquely  benefit  the  airlines 
or  airline  passengers.  The  proposed  legisla- 
tion directly  conflicts  with  the  goal  of  the 
National  Tourism  Policy  Act  of  1981  to  "en- 
courage the  free  and  welcome  entry  of  indi- 
viduals traveling  to  the  United  States,"  and 
will  inhibit  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty  to  "encourage 
to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  travel  to 
and  from  the  United  SUtes  .  .  ."  22  U.S.C. 
Sec.  2I23(bK12).  It  Is  also  inconsistent  with 
the  clear  policy  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974, 
which  called  for  the  reduction  and  elimina- 
tion of  barriers  to  international  trade.  Fur- 
ther, it  also  would  contravene  the  treaty  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  under  the 
Chicago  Convention. 

An  INS  "user  fee"  for  the  use  of  INS  fa- 
cilities for  airline  passengers  would  be  dis- 
criminatory because  the  airlines  and  other 
tenants  already  bear  the  costs  of  the  inspec- 
tion facilities  at  airports.  Therefore,  there  is 
no  cost  associated  with  airport  inspection 
facilities  for  the  INS.  The  only  remaining 
cost  would  be  for  the  brief  examination  of 
passports  and  visas.  Since  that  inspection  is 
performed  for  the  protection  of  U.S  citizens, 
it  cannot  be  interpreted  as  a  service  for  the 
benefit  of  the  alien.  Therefore,  it  would  be  a 
violation  of  the  guidelines  for  user  fees  as 
expressed  by  the  President  in  his  budget 
message  for  FY  '83. 

The  United  States  would  be  virtually 
alone  in  the  developed  world  in  assessing 
INS  inspection  fees  if  this  measure  is  adopt- 
ed. ( While  some  countries  levy  departure 
fees  they  are  used  generally  for  tourism  pro- 
motion.) For  this  reason,  any  change  in  the 
current  law  would  require  protracted  con- 
sultations with  other  nations  under  the 
terms  of  existing  bilateral  agreements  to 
determine  the  reasonableness  of  the  new 
charge.  The  imposition  of  an  INS  "user  fee" 
would  invite  retaliation  and  opposition  by 
other  nations  as  it  did  last  year  when  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  proposed  a  similar  fee 
for  its  services.  (See  the  attached  list  for  a 
complete  summary  of  those  countries  and 
groups  who  opposed  the  previous  proposal.) 
Substantive  changes  in  law  with  such  wide- 
spread international  implications  require 
thorough  examination  in  a  separate  hearing 
process. 

Leaders  from  the  tourism  industry  and 
from  cities  which  have  U.S.  international 
airports  fear  that  procedures,  such  as  the 
collection  of  an  alien  user  fee,  would  create 
more  delays  for  arriving  visitors  and  would 
discourage  tourism.  Some  cities  have  al- 
ready experienced  the  negative  economic 
Impact  of  a  downturn  In  the  tourism  indus- 
try as  the  direct  result  of  the  inefficient  fed- 
eral inspection  system.  (See  attached  memo- 
randum re:  tClaml  International  Airport.) 


The  Imposition  of  a  fee  for  INS  services 
on  aliens  wiU  exacerbate  ongoing  problems 
of  congestion  at  U.S.  atirports  of  entry.  fH>r 
years  the  airlines,  airports,  tourism  Industry 
and  others  have  worked  to  minimize  long 
delays  for  aliens  and  returning  citizens 
going  through  the  inspection  process.  Only 
recently  have  efforts  been  successful  in  ob- 
taining some  relief— but  these  measures  are 
Just  the  beginning.  The  entire  inspection 
system,  including  INS,  Customs,  and  Agri- 
culture must  t>e  restructured  into  a  system 
for  the  most  cost-effective  and  expeditious 
inspection  of  passengers  and  cargo  entering 
the  country.  Without  significant  modifica- 
tion of  the  current  system,  stop-gap  meas- 
ures, such  as  "user  fees,"  serve  no  puri>ose. 

We  respectfully  urge  that  the  imposition 
of  an  INS  "user  fee"  be  deferred  and  that 
the  concept  of  a  consolidated  federal  inspec- 
tion system,  as  described  in  the  enclosed 
analysis,  be  examined  as  an  alternative 
means  of  improved  manpower  and  financial 
resource  management. 
Sincerely. 

William  J.  Borhop, 
Senior  Vice  President, 

Government  AJ/airz. 

ExcKRPTS  From  the  Report  op  the  Airport 
A(xxss  Task  Force  on  Groundside  Con- 
gestion 

federal  inspection  services 
Federal  Inspection  Services  (FIS)  at  U.S. 
airports  are  a  significant  cause  of  ground- 
side  congestion  and  delay  for  international 
air  passengers  and  shippers.  FIS  congestion 
and  delay  detrimentally  impact  internation- 
al passenger  and  cargo  facilitation,  disrupt 
the  ability  of  arriving  international  air  pas- 
sengers to  make  planned  domestic  flight 
connections,  significantly  affect  the  move- 
ment of  urgent  shipments  in  international 
commerce  and  can  affect  the  capacity  of  an 
airport  to  accommodate  international  traf- 
fic. 

The  Airport  Access  Task  Force  recom- 
mends that: 

1.  The  Federal  Government,  through  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  ensure  that 
studies  funded  through  Federal  planning 
grants  to  states,  regional  agencies,  and  local 
entities  address  airport  ground  access  prob- 
lems and  solutions.  Such  studies  include 
those  efforts  which  lead  to  the  development 
of  state,  regional,  and  local  land  use,  trans- 
portation and  airport  master  plans.  Timely 
and  effective  review  and  coordination  be- 
tween the  various  Federal  agencies  (FHWA, 
FAA.  UMTA,  etc.)  that  provide  plaiming 
funds  should  be  accomplished  to  ensure 
identification  of  potential  problems  involv- 
ing groundside  congestion; 

2.  Congress  encourage  and  support  the 
concept  of  coordinated  and  cooperative  or 
Joint  funding  of  projects  to  develop  airport 
ground  access  facilities  by  such  agencies  as 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  Feder- 
al Highway  Administration,  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Administration,  state  and 
local  governments— since  many  access  prob- 
lems are  not  Just  airport  problems; 

3.  Congress  encourage  and  authorize  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  through  existing  pro- 
grams for  projects  to  install  ground  trans- 
portation information  systems  in  airport 
and  off-airport  terminals.  Such  information 
systems  should  provide  up-to-date  informa- 
tion about  available  ground  transportation 
alternatives  for  the  air  traveler, 

4.  Congress  support  and  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  off-airport  terminal  facilities 
by  authorizing  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for 
the  development  of  such  facilities.  Further, 


that  the  Federal  Government  support  and 
encourage  the  development  of  these  facili- 
ties by  ensuring  that,  during  the  planning 
and  project  development  of  such  facilities, 
state  and  local,  as  well  as  Federal  authori- 
ties, are  made  aware  of  available  funding 
and  coordinate  planning  and  development 
activities.  Further,  that  airports  and  airlines 
recognize  that  these  facilities  can  be  a  cost- 
effective  means  of  relieving  congestion  at 
the  terminal,  approach  roads,  and  parking 
lot  of  an  airport.  Finally,  efforts  should  be 
focused  on  overcoming  problems  associated 
with  remote  baggage  handling,  ticketing, 
and  other  passenger  services; 

5.  Services'  procedure  be  mcxlemized  and 
simplified  to  maximize  the  efficient  use  of 
resources  (e.g.,  dual  channel  "red/green 
door"  and  "one-step"  procedures  and  auto- 
mated systems  such  as  the  National  Cargo 
Control  System)  and  that  cross-training  of 
FIS  employees  be  required; 

6.  Congress  consider  the  consolidation  and 
streamlining  of  the  Federal  Inspection  Serv- 
ices so  as  to  expedite  passenger  and  cargo 
flow  through  ports  as  well  as  reduce  operat- 
ing costs; 

7.  Priority  go  to  staffing  that  is  commen- 
surate with  the  activity  of  the  port  of  entry 
so  as  to  minimize  delay;  and 

8.  FIS  costs  continue  to  be  recognized  as 
costs  to  be  borne  by  all  taxpayers,  since  the 
Federal  laws  requiring  inspection  were  en- 
acted to  protect  the  nation  and  all  of  its  citi- 
zens. 

International  Standards  and  Recommended 
Practices,  Facilitation,  Annex  9  to  the 
Convention  on  International  Civil  Avu- 
TiON,  July  1980 

Annex  9— Facilitation 

3.8.5.  Recommended  Practice.— Visas 
should  in  all  cases  include  the  following  in- 
formation given  in  the  order  shoum: 

(al  number  of  visa; 
lb)  tr/pe  of  visa; 

(c)  date  of  issue,  shotoing  day,  month  and 
year  in  that  order; 

(d)  date  of  expiry,  showing  day,  month 
and  year  in  that  order; 

leJ  number  of  entries  permitted; 
(fj  authorized  duration  of  each  stay. 

3.8.6.  Reconunended  Practice.— 7Vum«noto 
1,  2,  3,  4,  S,  6,  7,  8,  9,  0  and  the  Gregorian 
calendar  (with  months  being  spelled  out  in 
full/  should  be  used  in  furnishing  the  infor- 
mation listed  in  3.8.S. 

3.8.7.  Recommended  Practice.— MTien  the 
text  of  the  rrisa  is  in  a  national  language 
other  than  English,  French  or  Spanish,  one 
of  these  three  languages  should  also  be  used. 

III.— additional  DOCUMENTATION 

3.9  Recommended  PrKctice.— Contracting 
States  should  not  require  either  from  tempo- 
rary visitors  traveling  by  air,  or  from  opera- 
tors on  their  behalf,  any  information  in 
writing  supplementary  to  or  repeating  that 
already  presented  in  their  identity  docu- 
ments. 

3.10  A  Contracting  SUte  which  contin- 
ues to  require  written  supplementary  infor- 
mation from  temporary  visitors  traveling  by 
air,  shall  limit  its  requirements  to  the  items 
and  shall  follow  the  format  set  forth  in  Ap- 
pendix 3— Embarkation/Disembarkation 
Card.  Contracting  States  shall  accept  the 
Embarkation/Disembarkation  Card  when 
completed  by  temporary  visitors  and  shall 
not  require  it  to  be  completed  or  checked  by 
the  operator.  Legible  hand-written  script 
shall  be  accepted  on  the  card,  except  where 
the  form  specifies  block  lettering- 


3.10.1  Recommended  Practice.- Con- 
tmcting  States  lohich  reguire  the  presenta- 
tion of  Embarkation/Disembarkation  Cards 
should  provide  them  to  airline  operators  for 
distribution  to  passengers. 

IV.— PUBLIC  HEALTH  REQUIREMENTS 

3.11  In  cases  where  evidence  of  protection 
against  yellow  fever  is  required  from  per- 
sons travelling  by  air.  Contracting  States 
shall  accept  the  International  Certificate  of 
Vaccination  or  Revaccination  in  the  form 
set  out  by  the  World  Health  Organization  in 
Appendix  2  of  the  International  Health 
ReguUtlons(1969). 

3.12  Recommended  Practice.— Jlfedicai  ex- 
amination of  persons  arriving  by  air  should 
normally  be  limited  to  those  disembarking 
and  coming  vHthin  the  incubation  period  of 
the  disease  concerned,  as  stated  in  the  Inter- 
national Health  Regulations  (1969 J,  from  an 
area  infected  with  one  of  the  three  guaran- 
tiruMe  disease  (plague,  cholera  and  yellow 
fever.) 

V. — CLEARANCE  PROCEDURES 

3.13  Except  In  special  circumstances.  Con- 
tracting States  shall  not  require  that  identi- 
ty documents  be  collected  from  passengers 
or  crew  before  they  arrive  at  the  passport 
control  points. 

3.13.1  After  individual  presentation  by 
passengers  and  crew  of  the  identity  docu- 
ments, the  public  officials  concerned  shall, 
except  in  special  individual  cases,  hand  back 
such  dcKuments  immediately  after  examina- 
tion, rather  than  withholding  them  for  pur- 
poses of  obtaining  additional  control. 

3.14  In  giving  effect  to  paragraph  3.2,  Con- 
tracting States  shall  ensure  that  examina- 
tion by  clearance  control  officials  is  per- 
formed as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

3.15  Each  Contracting  SUte  shall  make 
arrangements  whereby  the  Identity  docu- 
ment of  a  temporary  visitor  need  be  Inspect- 
ed by  only  one  official  at  times  of  entry  and 
departure. 

Note.— This  provision  is  intended  to 
ensure  inspection  of  the  identity  document 
of  a  temporary  insitor  by  only  one  official 
on  behalf  of  both  the  Immigration  and 
Police  authorities.  It  is  not  intended  to  dis- 
courage Health  and  Customs  officials  from 
examining  the  identity  document  whenever 
this  may  facilitate  health  and  customs  clear- 
ance of  the  temporary  visitor. 

3.16  Contracting  States  shall  accept  an 
oral  declaration  of  baggage  from  passengers 
and  crew. 

3.17  Contracting  States  shall  normally  ac- 
company inbound  passenger  baggage  inspec- 
tion on  a  sampling  selective  basis. 


Memorandum 

January  7,  1983. 
To:  Honorable  Mayor  and  Board  of  County 

Commissioners. 
From:  M.  R.  Stierhelm.  County  Manager. 
Subject:  Federal  Inspection  Process,  Miami 

International  Airport. 

Miami  International  Airport  has  for  well 
over  20  years  suffered  with  regard  to  the 
ability  to  process  arriving  international  pas- 
sengers at  an  adequate  rate.  This  is  basical- 
ly the  result  of  far  greater  growth  at  MIA 
than  elsewhere  and  continuation  of  histori- 
cal staffing  patterns  by  the  federal  agencies 
favoring  areas  such  as  New  York.  The  prob- 
lem is  further  complicated  at  Miami  by  a 
much  higher  percentage  of  alien  arrivals  as 
compared  to  other  major  gateways,  more 
difficult  processing  because  of  points  of 
origin  and,  more  recently,  because  of  narcot- 
ics control  measures. 


In  spite  of  tremendous  local  Investment  In 
facilities,  extensive  efforts  to  obtain  im- 
proved agency  staffing  levels  and  to  obtain 
Improved  processing  procedures,  the  prob- 
lem Is  now  worse  than  ever.  On  the  three 
days  following  New  Years  day  the  situation 
at  MIA  was  a  disaster.  Delays  of  up  to  four 
hours  were  recorded  with  average  clearance 
times  during  some  periods  exceeding  2% 
hours.  I'he  esUbllshed  goal  for  Miami  is  45 
minutes  for  peak  periods;  I.e.,  worst  case. 

The  effects  of  this  situation  are  many,  se- 
rious and  long  lasting: 

1.  The  International  arrivals  facility  is  de- 
signed to  meter  the  flow  of  passengers  from 
the  aircraft  to  the  federal  inspection  pas- 
senger processing  stations  In  Immigration 
and  Customs.  As  a  consequence,  only  limit- 
ed seating  is  necessary  and,  therefore,  avail- 
able. 

All  halls  and  passageways  were  Jammed. 
Access  to  rest  rooms  was  restricted.  Seating 
for  the  elderly  or  Infirm  was  non-existent. 
People  became  ill.  Police  were  required  to 
control  the  crowds  to  prevent  a  riot.  Safety 
and  health  were  endangered.  Passengers, 
some  completing  a  lengthy  and  tiring  trip  of 
up  to  10  hours,  were  forced  to  stand  for  well 
over  two  hours.  For  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  Miami  International  Airport,  passen- 
gers had  to  be  held  on  aircraft  as  there  was 
no  space  for  them  In  the  international  arriv- 
als area. 

2.  Connecting  schedules  are  based  on  al- 
lowing IV^  hours  between  flights.  Many  pas- 
sengers missed  connections  because  of 
delays  in  processing.  Many  faced  either 
added  costs  or  great  inconvenience  waiting 
for  another  flight. 

Airlines,  already  in  a  highly  tenuous  fi- 
nancial plight,  were  forced  to  leave  with 
empty  seats  while  the  passenger  holding  the 
ticket  stood  In  a  line  for  processing  and.  In 
many  cases,  pay  for  overnight  accommoda- 
tions. 

3.  One  of  the  major  strengths  of  Miami's 
air  traffic  system  and  the  economies  of  our 
air  carriers  is  the  international  hubblng  and 
connecting  traffic  patterns  which  have  been 
carefully  developed  during  the  decade  of 
the  70's.  This  connecting  traffic  supports 
the  routes  which  provide  service  for  termi- 
nating passengers  visiting  South  Florida 
and  also  the  cargo  lift  crucial  to  our  commu- 
nity. 

The  current  problem  has  been  an  inability 
to  meet  volume  demands  with  the  staffing 
available  and  procedures  utilized  by  one  of 
the  four  federal  agencies  involved  in  the 
federal  inspection  process  at  MIA;  namely, 
iRunigration,  a  part  of  the  U.S.  Justice  De- 
partment responsible  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  staff- 
ing by  Immigration  during  the  worst  por- 
tion of  our  recent  crisis  totaled  13  inspec- 
tors. This  is  equal  to  the  number  of  inspec- 
tors available  for  the  same  period  In  1970, 
thirteen  years  ago.  Permanent  staffing  at 
the  Airport  by  INS  Is  not  acceptable  even 
for  the  off  peak  traffic  periods.  Miami  abso- 
lutely cannot  tolerate  this  situation. 

Permanent  staffing  assigned  to  the  Air- 
port by  Immigration  must  be  brought  to  or 
maintained  at  levels  commensurate  with 
traffic  volume  and  levels  at  other  major 
international  gateways.  This  means  that 
actual  trained,  available  inspectors  must 
meet  these  levels,  not  "approved  positions", 
"Inspectors  on  temporary  assignment  else- 
where", "at  the  training  academy",  etc. 

Regional/District  management  must  rec- 
ognize the  peak  traffic  periods  that  repeat 
like  clockwork  year  in  and  year  out  at  the 
Airport  and  take  steps  to  meet  them  well  in 


advance.  Personnel  must  be  assigned  tempo- 
rarily part  time  to  the  Airport  from  other 
duties.  Vacations  must  be  scheduled  taking 
traffic  levels  into  account,  abuses  of  sick 
and  funeral  leave  must  be  dealt  with  as  a 
disciplinary  matter.  Unusual  conditions 
must  be  anticipated  and  contingency  staff- 
ing plans  and  procedures  developed. 

A  pool  of  part  time  Inspectors  must  be 
budgeted,  hired  and  trained.  They  should  be 
qualified  aviation /airport  employees  so  that 
they  are  available  for  any  emergency.  We 
have  offered  that  the  employees  of  the 
Aviation  Department  be  trained  for  such 
part  time  requirements.  We  have  even  of- 
fered to  pay  the  cost  of  the  part  time  emer- 
gency employees. 

The  alternate  solution  and  the  only  one 
that  will  be  cost  effective  and  provide  the 
framework  and  management  system  to  pre- 
vent continuous  recurrence  of  incredible  in- 
spection clearance  delays,  is  to  change  the 
system  of  inspection  by  creating  one  federal 
insi>ection  agency  with  one  management 
team,  one  budget  and  one  responsible 
agency.  The  four  federal  Inspection  agencies 
have  shown  little  willingness  In  the  past  to 
pursue  this  idea  of  a  single  inspection 
agency  for  a  major  airport  even  though  the 
concept  Is  used  at  smaller  airports  and  land 
border  crossings,  and  Congress  has  not  been 
willing  to  legislate  the  single  agency  concept 
despite  strong  recommendations  for  such  an 
inspection  system  from  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  various  Congressional 
Oversight  Committees,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion, fact  finding  committees,  and  numerous 
business  leaders  of  national  repute  who 
have  only  needed  to  observe  the  existing 
four  separate  agency  federal  inspection 
system  for  a  few  hours,  or  be  briefed  that 
such  a  monster  exists,  to  recommend  the 
one  agency  concept.  We  understand  that 
one  of  the  inspection  agencies  (Customs)  is 
now  in  support  of  the  one  agency  concept  at 
airports  and  would  strongly  support  a  test 
of  such  a  system.  Why  not  Miami  and  why 
not  now?  The  more  complicated  question  of 
whether  there  should  be  a  single  agency  for 
the  entire  country  can  be  dealt  with  sepa- 
rately. 

Miami  has  the  best  international  facilities 
in  the  world.  It  has  the  greatest  internation- 
al potential.  It,  unfortunately,  has  the  worst 
reputation  among  international  travelers. 
This  makes  the  first  item  meaningless  and 
will  destroy  the  second. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Jan.  8. 19831 
End  THE  Stackup 

Among  international  travelers,  Miami 
International  Airport  (MIA)  is  fast  develop- 
ing a  reputation  as  a  great  place  to  suffer. 
Inexcusably  irresponsible  failures  by  U.S. 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
(INS)  and  Customs  officials  are  solely  to 
blame.  Their  callous  disregard  for  efficiency 
threatens  not  only  the  comfort,  conven- 
ience, and  safety  of  the  travelers  that  they 
serve  so  poorly.  These  officials  also  endan- 
ger the  reputation  and  economic-develop- 
ment potential  of  Greater  Miami. 

Few  times  are  more  predictable  as  peak- 
travel  periods  than  the  first  several  days 
after  Jan.  1.  At  MIA's  international-arrivals 
center  on  those  days  this  year,  however,  the 
peak  load  almost  became  a  mob.  Credit  in- 
adequate INS  and  Customs  staffing  for 
that. 

Travelers  entering  that  MIA  facility  had 
Just  escaped  up  to  10  hours  cramped  in  air- 
liner seats,  bear  in  mind.  Because  of  the 
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INS-CustODU  breakdown,  this  Is  what  they 
found: 

All  halls  were  Januned.  Few  seats  were 
available.  Access  to  restrooms  was  restrict- 
ed. People  became  ill.  Tempers  frayed. 
Eventually  police  were  summoned  to  control 
the  crowds,  lest  they  riot 

The  average  international  traveler  being 
processed  through  MIA  then  had  to  wait  2V^ 
hours  to  gaJn  clearance.  Some  people  waited 
as  long  as  four  hours.  Who  wouldn't  be  out- 
raged? 

The  INS  was  most  to  blame.  Even  under 
normal  conditions,  INS  staffing  at  MIA  is 
skimpy.  This  time  it  was  worse.  For  ex- 
tended periods  during  the  pealc.  only  13  INS 
agents  staffed  the  34  available  inspection 
booths.  INS's  best  effort  was  to  man  19 
booths.  Even  that  level  seldom  was  attained. 
One  reason  was  the  unprecedented  amount 
of  sick  and  funeral  leave  taken  then  by  INS 
staff. 

Customs  provided  32  agents  at  peak.  Be- 
cause of  strict,  inefficient  procedural  rules, 
however,  the  Customs  staff  is  prohibited 
from  doing  INS  work,  so  the  larger  Customs 
staff  made  little  difference. 

This  kind  of  outrage  causes  many  serious 
ripple  effects.  The  bad  word  travels  fast  and 
far.  International  travelers  often  are  trend 
setters  and  opinion  leaders  back  home. 

Many  of  them  missed  connecting  flights. 
Neither  they  nor  the  airlines  need  that.  Air- 
lines either  make  money  or  move  OF>erations 
elsewhere.  Many  are  transferring  their 
international  business  from  MIA  to  Hous- 
ton. Atlanta.  Dallas-Ft.  Worth,  even  Tampa 
and  Orlando.  Loss  of  that  market  share  will 
affect  passenger  and  cargo  traffic  at  MIA. 

It's  simply  intolerable  that  Miami  should 
have  to  bear  this  unwarranted  burden.  Bu- 
reaucratic btmgiing  of  Federal  agencies  is 
principally  at  fault.  Prom  Customs  and  INS 
must  come  the  obvious  solution— and  fast. 
They  must  assure  sufficient  staff  at  MIA  to 
eliminate  this  recurring  debacle. 

Bureaucrats  can  be  slow  to  move  unless 
the  political  blowtorch  of  budgetary  pres- 
sure is  set  alight  beneath  their  backsides. 
South  Florida's  representatives  in  Washing- 
ton have  plenty  of  fuel  and  many  matches. 
They  should  not  hesitate  to  turn  the  heat 


Working  Paper:  CAB  Airport  Access  Task 
Force:  Working  Group  C— Airport 
Access  and  Federal  Inspection  Services, 
December  17, 1982 

(Presented  by  H.  Clifton  Madison,  Vice 
President,  Western  Airlines) 

Federal  Inspection  Services  (FIS)  at  U.S. 
airports  aire  among  the  major  causes  of 
groundside  congestion  and  delay  for  air  pas- 
sengers and  shippers.  FIS  congestion  and 
delay  detrimentally  impacts  international 
passenger  and  cargo  facilitation,  disrupts 
the  ability  of  inbound  international  passen- 
gers to  make  planned  domestic  flight  con- 
nections, and  can  potentially  limit  the  ca- 
pacity of  an  airport  to  accommodate  inter- 
national traffic.  The  FIS  problem  is,  there- 
fore, an  appropriate  area  to  \>e  addressed  by 
the  Task  Force  as  part  of  its  examination  of 
groundside  Issues. 

In  1981,  over  20  million  international  pas- 
sengers were  processed  through  FIS  at  tj.S. 
gateway  and  preclearance  airports,  and  this 
sector  of  air  travel  has  shown  consistent 
growth  over  the  years.  It  is  the  stated  policy 
of  the  U.S.  government,  as  articulated  in 
the  International  Air  Transp)ortation  Com- 
petition Act  of  1979,  that  international  air 
travel  should  be  encouraged  from  a  greater 
number  of  U.S.  gateway  cities  to  a  greater 


number  of  cities  abroad.  Unfortunately, 
U.S.  customs  and  immigration  inspector 
staffing  has  fallen  behind  the  growth  rate 
of  international  air  travel. 

There  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
severe  congestion  in  processing  internation- 
al travelers  through  customs  and  immigra- 
tion formalities  at  most  U.S.  airports  of 
entry  and  preclearance  airports.  Delays,  at 
times  approaching  2  to  3  hours  per  flight, 
are  not  uncommon  at  the  preclearance  air- 
ports of  Montreal  and  Toronto  and  at  our 
airports  in  Alanta,  Baltimore,  Chicago, 
Denver.  Detroit,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Honolulu, 
Los  Angeles,  Miami.  Houston,  Minneapolis. 
New  York  (Kennedy),  San  Francisco,  Seat- 
tle and  Tampa,  among  others. 

International  airline  operations  are  cur- 
rently constrained  at  several  U.S.  airports 
due  to  FIS  processing  limitations.  At  New 
York  (Kennedy),  for  example,  the  Airline 
Scheduling  Committee  must  coordinate  air- 
craft arrival  schedules  to  accommodate 
hourly  passenger  processing  limitations  and 
thereby  minimize  congestion  and  delay  at 
JFK  International  Arrivals  Building  gates 
and  inspection  facilities.  At  other  airports, 
assignment  of  processing  "slots"  for  arriving 
aircraft  loads  constrains  operational  flexi- 
bility and  effective  capacity.  Unless  signifi- 
cant increases  In  FIS  staffing  levels  or 
streamlining  of  procedures  are  made,  these 
problems  will  continue  and  worsen  In  the 
future. 

Either  adequate  numbers  of  inspectors 
must  be  authorized  by  the  Congress  or  a 
high  priority  program  to  reduce  inspector 
workload— through  modernization,  simplifi- 
cation, and  consolidation  of  the  functions  of 
the  several  inspection  agencies— must  be  ini- 
tiated. Measures  to  facilitate  the  entry  of 
international  air  travelers  and  shipments 
have  been  recommended,  including: 

1.  Consolidate  the  several  Inspection  func- 
tions required  for  the  clearance  of  travelers 
and  goods  entering  the  country. 

2.  Reallocate  headquarters  and  regional 
resources  to  increase  Inspection  agency 
manpower  complements  in  the  field. 

3.  Reduce  and  simplify  the  inspection 
process  for  Customs  and  Immigration  to 
permit  the  most  efficient  use  of  available  re- 
sources. Namely: 

(a)  extend  preclearance— inspection  of 
passengers  and  baggage  prior  to  departure 
from  a  foreign  country— to  other  locations, 

(b)  implement  the  red/green  door  inspec- 
tion procedure— or  a  modification  of  it— 
whereby  the  traveler  determines  whether  or 
not  he  must  go  through  Customs  formali- 
ties, 

(c)  extend  the  one-step  inspection  proce- 
dure now  operational  at  Edmonton,  Hous- 
ton, Kennedy  Airport  satellite  terminals, 
Los  Angeles  temporary  facility  and  Phila- 
delphia, to  other  U.S.  airports  of  entry  and 
preclearance  airports, 

(d)  introduce  sampling  techniques  for 
processing  air  passengers  and  freight, 

(e)  simplify  U.S.  Customs  processing  of 
U.S.  international  air  freight  through  the 
introduction  by  that  agency  of  an  automat- 
ed control  system,  and 

(f)  reduce  Inspection  agency  documenta- 
tion requirements  to  process  International 
air  passengers  and  air  freight,  for  example, 
by  simplifying  the  shipper's  export  declara- 
tion and  eliminating  arrival/departure  cards 
for  transit  without  visa  passengers. 

4.  Amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  simpli- 
fy U.S.  tariff  schedule  computations  for  as- 
sessing Customs  duties  covering  freight  Im- 
portations into  the  United  States,  parallel- 
ing those  changes  already  implemented  for 
passengers  baggage  Importations. 


These  measures  will  help  meet  the  contin- 
ued growth  of  International  air  travel  and 
mitigate  the  need  for  major  expansions  In 
Inspector  staffing.  A  significant  case-ln- 
polnt  Is  the  ASIST  procedure  recently  eval- 
uated at  Miami  and  Los  Angeles.  The  proce- 
dure has  simplified  and  significantly  accel- 
erated both  immigration  and  customs  in- 
spection formalities,  and  has  been  an  impor- 
tant first  step  toward  the  development  of  a 
more  selective  and  efficient  passenger  In- 
spection system  which  now  should  be  ex- 
panded nationwide.  Unfortunately,  ASIST 
was  terminated  by  Customs  at  Miami  on  No- 
vember 1, 1982. 

Under  the  ASIST  procedure.  Immigration 
inspectors  are  augmented  with  customs  in- 
spectors at  primary  immigration  booths. 
The  Inspectors  of  the  two  agencies  are  cross- 
trained  to  perform  each  other's  functions  as 
well  as  that  of  agriculture  quarantine.  De- 
planing travelers  undergo  inspection  for- 
malities with  only  their  hand-carried  bag- 
gage in  their  possession.  If  an  immigration, 
customs  or  agricultural  problem  arises,  or  if 
duty  payment  Is  required,  the  traveler  is  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  inspection  agency 
secondary  position.  Checked  baggage  is  not 
claimed  by  the  passenger  until  primary  In- 
spection at  the  Immigration  booth  Is  com- 
pleted. The  airport  authorities  at  Miami 
and  Los  Angeles,  the  international  airlines 
serving  these  locations,  and  arriving  travel- 
ers have  all  acclaimed  the  ASIST  procedure. 
Airports  desiring  to  begin  the  procedure 
should  be  permitted  to  implement  ASIST 
and  other  streamlined  procedures  at  the 
earliest  practicable  time. 

An  immediate,  short-term  cause  of  current 
FIS  congestion  Is  the  misguided  reduction 
and  curtailment  of  Customs  and  Immigra- 
tion Inspectors  staffing  as  a  way  of  curbing 
federal  expenditures.  Unfortunately,  In  the 
government  wide  search  for  ways  to  curb  ex- 
(>enditures,  efforts  are  being  made  to  shift 
the  cost  of  providing  many  government 
services  to  the  "beneficiaries"  or  "users"  of 
such  services. 

Airlines  and  airline  passengers  are  not  the 
"beneficiaries"  of  Customs  and  immigration 
inspection  services.  They  certainly  are 
"users",  but  only  because  they  are  required 
by  federal  law  to  be  Inspected.  They  receive 
no  special  benefit  unique  to  airlines  or  air- 
line passengers  from  the  Inspection,  in  fact, 
the  inspection  process  itself  Is  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage in  terms  of  loss  of  time  and  con- 
venience. What  frequently  Is  overlooked  Is 
that  the  federal  laws  requiring  the  inspec- 
tion were  enacted  to  protect  the  nation  and 
all  of  its  citizens— by  preventing  the  entry 
of  undesirable  products  and  persons,  by  pre- 
venting the  entry  of  animal  and  plant  dis- 
eases, by  tariff  enforcement  protecting 
American  labor  and  business  from  destruc- 
tive foreign  competition  and  discrimination, 
and  by  collecting  duties  on  imported  goods. 
The  cost  of  carrying  out  these  laws  should 
be  borne  by  all  taxpayers. 

conclusions  and  recommendations 
FIS  staffing  levels  today  are  unable  to 
meet  airport  Inspection  demands  without 
long  delays  and  serious  public  Inconven- 
ience. This  situation  will  worsen  significant- 
ly unless  immediate  positive  action  is  taken 
to  deal  with  It.  EUther  adequate  numbers  of 
inspectors,  or  a  high  priority  program  to 
reduce  Inspector  workload— through  the 
steps  toward  modernization,  simplification, 
and  consolidation  of  the  Inspection  process 
cited  above,  are  urgently  needed.  Other- 
wise, FIS  congestion  and  delay  will  continue 
to  be  a  major  groundside  access  constraint 


at  U.S  international  airports  and  preclear- 
ance airports  abroad. 


Sttmmart  op  Commknts  Filed  in  Customs' 
Docket  on  User  Fees 

1.  OCEAN  air  line 

7-28-82:  Seeks  exemption  of  carriers  oper- 
ating smaller  aircraft  "as  the  additional 
costs  would  be  quite  burdensome." 

a.  JAPANESE  GOVERNMENT 

7-30-«2:  Seeks  exemption  "since  U.8.  com- 
mercial airlines  to  and  from  Japan  are  not 
charged  any  such  fees  as  those  proposed  by 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service." 

a.  NORTH  DAKOTA  AKKONAimCS  COMMUSIOH 

7-24-83:  "North  DakoU  commercial  air 
taxi  operators  *  *  *  request  an  Exemption 
from  the  coverage  of  the  rule  or  any  part, 
thereof,  for  small  entities." 

Requests  Customs  to  provide  in  its  rule  an 
alternative  to  the  proposed  amendments 
which  will  "•  •  •  minimize  such  significant 
economic  Impact  of  the  proposed  rule  to 
small  entities."  Such  alternative  should  ex- 
clude all  small  commercial  on-demand  air 
taxi  air  carriers  and  other  air  carriers  oper- 
ating 60  passengers  or  less  or  25,000  pounds 
of  cargo,  or  20  passengers  or  less  or  13,500 
pounds  of  cargo. 

4.  POMPAHO  air  WATS 

7-26-83:  OpiMsed  to  proposed  rule.  Pom- 
pano  would  be  adversely  affected  by  regula- 
tion. 

S.  AIR  JAMAICA 

7-28-82:  Opposes  proposed  rule:  I.  Eco- 
nomic burdens;  2.  Discriminatory  in  that  Ja- 
maican government  doesn't  impose  similar 
tax  on  U.S.  carrier;  and  3.  Would  violate 
provisions  of  Chicago  Convention. 

•.  EUROPEAN  NORTH  ATLANTIC  CARRIERS 

7-27-82:  Opposes  proposed  rule.  Violation 
of  Chicago  Convention  and  various  bilateral 
air  transport  agreements. 

T.  PAA 

7-38-82:  Strongly  objects.  Costs  "of  activi- 
ties for  which  Customs  proposes  to  levy 
charges  on  commercial  aircraft  operators" 
should  be  borne  by  the  general  public.  Vio- 
lates international  agreements. 

S.  ITALIAN  GOVERNMENT 

7-26-82:  Opposed.  Violates  current  bilat- 
erals.  Would  create  Imbalance  between  Ali- 
talia and  U.S. 

9.  AIR  TRANSPORT  ASSN.  OP  CANADA 

7-21-82:  Opposed.  Unwarranted  costs  on 
Canadian  air  carriers  serving  U.S.  points. 

10.  DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

7-23-82:  Opposed.  ".  .  .  would  be  inconsist- 
ent with  international  treaties  and  bilateral 
aviation  agreements  to  which  U.S.  is  a 
party." 

1 1.  HELLENIC  CIVIL  AVIATION  AUTHORITY 

7-26-82:  Opposed.  Costs  should  be  borne 
by  U.S.  government. 

la.  REPUBLIC  OP  SOUTH  APRICA 

7-36-83:  Request  for  extra  time. 

13.  BELGIAN  DIRECTOR  GENERAL  OP  CIVIL 
AVIATION 

7-36-83:  Opposed. 

14.  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT 

7-36-83:  AuthoriUes  are  presently  study- 
ing proposal. 

1 S.  EMBASSY  OP  CANADA 

7-36-83:  Opposed.  Would  violate  interna- 
tional agreements. 

14.  NATIONAL  AIR  CARRIER  ASSN. 

7-26-82:  Opposed.  1.  Discriminates  be- 
tween commercial  and  private  aircraft.  2. 


Commercial  aircraft  pay  for  overtime  Cus- 
toms services  and  should  not  have  to  pay  for 
normal  hours  of  work.  3.  Customs  process- 
ing does  not  directly  benefit  air  carriers;  4. 
Questions  of  law;  and  5.  Refrain  from  impo- 
sition till  necessary  legislation  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  Congress. 

IT.  JAPAN  AIR  LUraS 

7-26-82:  Opposed.  1.  Proposal  based  on  er- 
roneous construction  of  I.O.A.A.;  2.  Propos- 
al does  not  meet  criteria  for  permissible 
service  "fee";  3.  If  burden  to  fall  on  some 
international  airlines,  must  be  done  by  Con- 
gressional legislation,  not  Customs  regula- 
tion; 4.  Airlines  should  not  be  expected  to 
bear  economic  burden;  and  5.  Imposition  of 
fees  may  provoke  retaliation  by  other  coun- 
tries against  U.8.  airlines  operating  abroad. 

IS.  NT-MJ  PORT  AUTHORITY 

7-36-83:  Opposed.  Airlines  should  not 
have  to  bear  burden. 

19.  PRINAIR 

7-36-83:  Seeks  exemption  Identical  to  that 
being  sought  by  North  Dakota  Aeronautics 
Commission. 

aO.  PORTUGUESE  EMBASSY 

7-36-82:  Extension  of  time. 

ai.  OK  AVIATION  (BISMARCK.  ND) 

7-22-82:  Opposed.  "Utterly  unconscion- 
able." 

aa.  RED  AIRCRAFT  SERVICE.  INC.  (FT. 
LAUDERDALE) 

7-36-82:  Same  as  Pompano  Airways. 

aa.  VIRGIN  AIR 

7-21-82:  Strongly  opposed.  People  will  be 
unable  to  absorb  costs. 

a4.  lATA  (FILED  BY  RODNEY  WAIXIS.  DIR.. 
FACILITATION  A  SECURITY) 

7-19-82:  Opposed.  Disregard  for  economic 
environment. 

as.  RAA 

7-26-82:  Seeks  exemption  for  operations 
with  small  aircraft.  (Attached  to  RAA's 
comments  is  a  copy  of  their  comments  filed 
with  CAB  in  Docket  40673.  "Regulatory 
Flexibility  Act— Definition  of  Small  Busi- 
ness."  7-27-82). 

as.  AIR  FRANCE 

7-23-82:  Opposed.  Customs  Service  does 
no  service  for  the  airlines.  "User"  of  (Cus- 
toms Service  Is  U.S.  Government  Itself. 
International  carriers  and  passengers 
shouldn't  have  to  pay. 

ST.  FEDERAL  REPUBLIC  OF  GERMANY 

7-22-82:  Opposed.  Carriers  and  passengers 
shouldn't  pay:  not  beneficiaries  of  Customs 
services.  Seeks  exemption  for  German  carri- 
ers. 

as.  AIR  NIUGINI 

7-12-82:  Opposed.  Airlines  would  suffer  fi- 
nancial burden. 

aa.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS  LEGISLATURE 

7-13-82:  strongly  opposed.  Fees  would 
hurt  small  carriers  on  which  Islands  rely. 

30.  SERVAIR  ACCESSORIES,  INC.  (WILLISTON, 
ND) 

7-13-82:  SerVaIr  is  operator  of  small  air- 
craft. Opposes  Customs'  proposed  rule. 
Would  suffer  economic  burden. 

31.  PILGRIM  AIRLINES 

7-12-82:  Opposed.  Will  suffer  severely  and 
disproportionately. 

3a.  lATA  (KAMMARSKJOLD) 

6-15-82:  Opposed.  Disregard  for  economic 
environment. 


33.  ATA 

(Not  included  in  set  of  documents  offered 
for  inspection.) 


American  Automobile  Association, 

FatU  Church,  Va..  May  10.  J9S3. 
Hon.  Alan  K.  Simpson. 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Immigration 
and  Refugee  Policy,  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  U.S.  Senate,  Waahinoton,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  (Chairman:  The  American  Auto- 
mobile Association  is  concerned  over  a  pro- 
vision contained  in  Sec.  114  of  S.  519,  the 
"Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act  of 
1983",  which  mandates  the  Imposition  of 
fees  on  aliens  with  respect  to  their  use  of 
Immigration    and    Naturalization    Service 
border  facilities  and  services,  in  order  to 
offset  the  costs  arising  from  the  use  of  such 
facilities. 

It  is  our  understanding  that,  as  written, 
this  language  would  include  international 
travelers  In  the  definition  of  "aliens." 

We  wish  to  note  our  strong  opposition  to 
such  fees.  The  fees  proposed  by  Sec.  114  are 
not  user  fees:  rather,  they  are  a  tax  on 
aliens.  Those  who  would  be  required  to  pay 
the  tax  would  receive  no  benefit  from  It.  In 
fact,  there  Is  really  no  relationship  between 
border  patrols  and  international  travelers. 
Border  facilities  are  maintained  for  the  pro- 
tection of  U.S.  citizens,  not  aliens.  The  fee 
proposed  in  Sec.  114  is  therefore  not  a  true 
user  fee. 

AAA  has  supported  the  concept  of  user 
fees  In  the  past,  most  notably  the  federal 
gasoline  tax  to  fund  development  of  the 
Interstate  system,  and  airline  ticket  taxes  to 
help  fund  airport  and  airway  development. 
Those  who  pay  such  taxes  directly  benefit 
from  them. 

Furthermore,  the  fee  Is  discriminatory, 
because  it  would  be  imposed  only  on  aliens, 
not  U.S.  citizens.  No  other  coimtry  in  the 
world,  except  the  Philippines  and  Venezu- 
ela. Imposes  a  tax  similar  to  that  proposed 
in  Sec.  114.  The  Philippine  tax  Is  a  head  tax 
imposed  only  on  those  visitors  whose  stay  In 
the  country  exceeds  59  days. 

Moreover,  a  policy  such  as  that  contained 
in  Sec.  114  confllcte  directly  with  the  policy 
set  forth  in  Sec.  101(bK3)  of  the  National 
Tourism  Policy  Act  which  sUtes:  "There  is 
established  a  national  tourism  policy  to  en- 
courage the  free  and  welcome  entry  of  Indi- 
viduals traveling  to  the  United  States,  In 
order  to  enhance  international  understand- 
ing and  goodwill.  .  . 

At  a  time  when  the  U.S.  Is  trying  to  en- 
courage travel  to  this  country  from  abroad, 
as  well  as  encourage  other  countries  to 
eliminate  barriers  to  travel  by  U.S.  citizens, 
a  tax  such  as  that  proposed  in  Sec.  114  is 
unwise. 

AAA  urges  you.  as  the  sponsor  of  S.  529. 
to  make  clear  during  Senate  consideration 
of  this  legislation  that  such  fees  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  Imposed  upon  international 
travelers. 

We  appreciate  any  help  you  may  provide 
on  this  matter  and  hope  you  feel  free  to  call 
us  if  you  have  any  questions. 

Sincerely.  jo„  Archer. 

Managing  Director,  Government  Affain. 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  my  distinguished  (jol- 
league  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 

inquire,  what  Is  the  pending  business? 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 

amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
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from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wabhsr)  is  the 
pending  business. 


JMI 


RO.  ISTO 

(Purpose:  To  eliminate  the  provisions  im- 
posing fees  for  an  alien's  use  of  border  fa- 
dliUes) 

Mr.  BAUCrUS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  able 
to  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
it  be  considered  as  a  substitute  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  amendment. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICKK.     Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  report. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1270. 
On  page  102,  strike  out  "Sec.  114.  Fees.". 
On  page  121,  strike  out  all  of  section  114, 
line  4  to  line  20. 

Ui.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  very  simple  amendment.  It  would 
simply  delete  the  fees  section  of  the 
bill. 

I  offer  this  amendment  for  several 
reasons.  First  of  all.  I  think  it  is  funda- 
mentally unsound  for  our  country  to 
begin  imposing  fees  on  travelers,  who 
wish  to  come  to  America  from  other 
countries  to  enjoy  vacations  or  trans- 
act business.  We  do  not  charge  such 
fees  now.  and  we  should  not  begin 
doing  it. 

I  have  a  particular  interest  in  this 
issue  because  we  in  Montana  enjoy  a 
very  cordial  relationship  with  our 
neighboring  country.  Canada.  There 
are  tliree  Canadian  Provinces  which 
border  the  State  of  Montana.  Montan- 
ans  have  always  been  able  to  travel 
freely  in  Canada,  and  Canadians  have 
likewise  been  able  to  travel  freely  in 
the  Montana  area  and  other  States.  I 
would  hate  to  see  Congress  interfere 
with  this  friendly  and  cooperative  re- 
lationship. 

I  also  object  to  the  fees  provision  on 
a  general  level.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  be  sending  a  signal  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  people  coming  to 
visit  the  United  States  will  now  have 
to  pay  a  fee  for  that  privilege.  This  is 
neither  an  acceptable  precedent  for 
the  future  nor  an  acceptable  depar- 
ture from  our  traditions  of  the  past. 

Second,  the  language  of  the  bill  on 
the  imposition  of  fees  is  so  open- 
ended,  so  broad,  and  so  vague  that  it 
gives  authority  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  levy  es- 
sentially any  fee.  The  language  says: 

The  Attorney  General,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  impose 
fees  for  aliens'  use  of  border  facilities  or 
services  of  the  INS  in  an  amount  necessary 
to  make  the  total  of  such  fees  substantially 
equal  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  and  operat- 
ing such  facilities  and  services. 

Mr.  President,  that  provision  is 
broad  enough  to  encompass  almost 
anything.  Under  the  proposed  lan- 
guage, almost  any  cost  having  any- 
thing  to   do   with   the   Immigration 


Service,  could  be  and.  in  fact,  must  be. 
charged  to  foreigners  who  come  to 
visit  the  United  States.  The  provision 
of  the  bill  is  simply  too  broadly  drawn. 

Third.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been 
virtually  no  focus  on  this  provision  of 
the  bill.  It  has  been  raised  in  a  very 
passive,  tangential  way  in  committee 
hearings,  but  I  have  no  recollection  in 
markup  of  any  discussion  about  this 
issue.  It  is  a  small  portion  of  a  large 
bill,  and  it  has  been  essentially  uimo- 
ticed.  But  now  that  I  have  noticed  it.  I 
find  its  implications  on  our  internal 
economic  development  and  our  exter- 
nal foreign  relations  profoundly  dis- 
turbing. There  are  just  too  many  ques- 
tions that  should  be  answered  before 
we  enact  a  provision  that  could  affect 
so  many  areas  of  our  lives. 

I  understand  that  the  intention  of 
this  provision  is  to  collect  fees,  to  take 
a  step  toward  balancing  the  budget. 

It  should  be  noted  however,  that  the 
fees  to  be  collected  imder  this  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  are  not  earmarked. 
They  will  not  go  to  the  INS  but  to  the 
general  fimd  of  the  Treasury.  So  the 
INS  still  have  to  come  before  the  Con- 
gress, before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, to  get  their  appropriations. 
The  fees  provision  of  the  bill  is  not  in 
reality  going  to  help  defray  INS  costs. 

Finally,  I  Just  think  the  imposition 
of  border  fees  is  a  bad  idea.  I  can  un- 
derstand the  reason  that  the  provision 
is  in  the  bill— to  raise  some  money. 
But  think  of  the  precedent  it  will  set. 
As  soon  as  the  United  States  starts 
taxing  people  who  come  to  the  United 
States  to  visit,  on  vacation  or  on  busi- 
ness, other  countries  will  start  doing 
the  same  thing.  A  series  of  reciprocal 
and  escalating  fees  will  cause  an  un- 
necessary strain  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries.  For  that 
reason,  Mr.  President,  I  think  we 
should  vote  down  this  provision. 

I  see  our  distinguished  majority 
leader  standing  by  me  with  what  I  am 
sure  is  an  urgent  request,  so  I  will 
cease  and  yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  do  something  which  is  a  first, 
to  speak  from  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  We  welcome  the  ma- 
jority leader  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
hope  that  in  the  next  Congress  we  will 
be  together. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  might  say.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  majority  leader  looks 
comfortable  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
We- welcome  him  and  hope  he  will  stay 
with  us  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  I  hear  state- 
ments now  concerning  my  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  two  requests  I 
would  like  to  make  at  this  time.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

All  three  requests.  I  believe,  have 
been  cleared  by  the  minority  leader.  I 
would  like  to  state  them  now  for  his 
consideration  and  that  of  all  Senators. 


Before  I  do  so.  let  me  say  that  two  of 
them  deal  with  the  Budget  Act  since 
the  Senate  recommitted  the  budget 
resolution,  and  that  provides  for  the 
resolution  to  be  reported  back  within  3 
days,  expiring  tomorrow  evening. 
Since  there  seems  to  be  a  general  con- 
sensus that  that  is  not  enough  time  to 
do  what  the  Budget  Committee  must 
do.  the  first  request  is  to  extend  that 
time.  I  make  the  following  request, 
Mr.  President. 


EXTENSION  UNTIL  MAY  19,  1983 
FOR  BUDGET  COMMITTEE  TO 
REPORT  SENATE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  27 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget  have  until  the  close 
of  routine  morning  business  on  Thurs- 
day, May  19,  to  report  back  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  27,  a  resolution 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983  and  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  1984.  1985. 
and  1986. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  does  the  majority  leader  have 
some  idea  as  to  circa  what  time  morn- 
ing business  would  close?  It  would 
depend,  I  know,  on  what  time  the 
Senate  would  come  in. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  hope  to  bring 
the  Senate  in  at  10  a.m.  and  I  would 
hope  to  be  back  on  the  resolution  at  a 
reasonably  early  time,  say  10:30  or 
about  that  time. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  UNTIL  MAY  23.  1983 
FOR  COMMITTEES  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
second  request,  the  necessity  for 
which  is  required  from  having  been 
granted  the  first  request,  is: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
committees  have  imtil  5  p.m..  May  23, 
1983,  to  file  reports  for  the  purposes 
of  section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  with  respect  to 
fiscal  year  1984.  and  that  reports  filed 
by  that  time  be  considered  timely  filed 
under  that  section. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 

there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 

has  been  so  ordered. 

t 

PROPOSED  VOTING  PROCEDURE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
with  the  arrangements  which  have 
been  made  for  stacking  votes,  that  on 
tomorrow  at  2  p.m.  the  vote  on  the 
Ruckelshaus  nomination  will  occur, 
and  beginning  at  3  p.m.,  we  will  have 
three  votes  on  amendments  to  this  the 


immigration  bill.  Then  we  would  go 
back  to  another  executive  session 
item,  the  nomination  of  BCr.  Regnery, 
and  a  rollcall  vote  may  be  ordered  on 
that  nomination.  It  seems  to  me  more 
logical  that  the  two  executive  session 
actions  might  be  taken  back  to  back.  I 
have  dlsctissed  this  informally  with 
the  minority  leader  and  I  would  now 
like  to  propound  this  unanimous-con- 
sent request: 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  on  Tuesday  after  the  vote  on 
the  Ruckelshaus  nomination  that  the 
Senate  then  vote  without  further 
debate  on  the  Regnery  nomination  if  a 
rollcall  vote  is  ordered  on  that  nomi- 
nation and  is  stacked  pursuant  to  the 
order  already  entered,  and  that  after 
the  Regnery  nomination  is  disposed 
of,  the  Senate  resume  the  sequence  of 
stacked  votes  on  the  amendments  to 
the  immigration  bill  as  previously  or- 
dered.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if 
the  leader  or  floor  manager  of  this  bill 
will  tell  us  which  three  legislative 
votes  we  are  planning,  or  which  three 
amendments  to  this  bill  we  are  going 
to  vote  on  immediately  after  the  two 
the  majority  leader  proposes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  What  rollcalls  have 
been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
rollcalls  that  have  been  ordered  are  on 
amendments  Nos.  1221.  1222.  and  1224. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  this  minor  problem. 

I  have  to  go  home  tomorrow  night, 
and  I  have  to  leave  here  at  4  p.m.  I 
had  plaimed  to  offer  an  amendment  in 
a  moment,  and  I  would  like  to  vote  on 
that  amendment  before  I  have  to  leave 
tomorrow  afternoon. 

I  wonder  if  the  majority  leader 
would  be  willing  to  grant  me  a  small 
favor,  and  that  is  to  vote  on  my 
amendment  first  and  then  the  three 
amendments  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  in  which  case  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  nominations 
being  voted  on  first. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
want  to  consult  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  first,  and  I  do  not  see 
him  in  the  Chamber  at  this  time.  Let 
me  withdraw  that  request  for  the  time 
being,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  talk  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  on  that  sub- 
ject. 

I  withdraw  the  request,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM  AND 
CONTROL  ACT  OF  1983 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  S.  529. 

Mr.  WARNER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  is  recognized. 


Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Montana,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  difference,  of  course,  in  our 
two  amendments  is  that  mine  parallels 
identically  the  language  in  the  House 
and  is  permissive  in  nature. 

I  share  the  sentiments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  that  this  fee  situa- 
tion could  be  an  impediment  to  tour- 
ism and  daily  commerce  from  Mexico 
and  Canada. 

It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  selected  a 
permissive  approach  to  this  issue,  ena- 
bling the  appropriate  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  determine  if,  in  fact,  there  is  a 
means  by  which  certain  fees  could  be 
collected. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  Senator  might 
consider  the  permissive  aspect  as 
curing  the  problem,  primarily  in  his 
geographic  area  of  the  United  States, 
and.  if  he  would  consider  that  satisfac- 
tory, perhaps  joining  me  in  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Is  the  Senator  asking 
me  a  question? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Yes;  the  question  is 
this:  Would  the  Senator  consider  a 
permissive  approach,  enabling  the  var- 
ious departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  try  to  collect 
some  fees  under  circumstances  that 
would  not  be  injurious  to  the  flow  of 
people  across  our  borders?  Yet,  it 
could  be  imposed  on  people  coming  for 
nontourist  or  business  purposes. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  I  understand  the  con- 
cern of  the  Senator  from  Virginia.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  wishes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  to  modify  the  lan- 
guage in  the  pending  bill  so  that  it  is 
similar  to  the  House  bill.  At  present, 
the  Senate  bill  has  mandatory  lan- 
guage, requiring  the  administration  to 
collect  fees  in  amounts  equal  to  oper- 
ating services  and  facilities.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  House  bill  is  discretion- 
ary. 

Mr.  President.  I  must  answer  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  by  saying  I  do 
not  think  that  making  the  provision 
discretionary  is  an  appropriate  solu- 
tion. 

The  State  Department  is  in  very 
strong  opposition  to  any  fees.  So  some 
agrue  that  if  the  State  Department  is 
opposed  and  the  fees  are  made  discre- 
tionary, no  fees  will  be  imposed.  My 
response  is  that,  if  we  all  agree  that  no 
fees  will  be  imposed  anyway,  why  not 
Just  delete  the  fees  provision  from  the 
bill? 

Deleting  the  whole  section  makes 
our  action  absolutely  clear  to  every- 
one—to the  State  Department,  to  Con- 
gress, to  Americans,  and  to  foreigners 
traveling  to  the  United  States— that 
this  is  no  longer  an  issue,  that  there  is 
no  question,  that  no  fees  will  be  im- 
posed. 

The  other  problem  Is  that  the  pre- 
pared discretionery  language  is  just  as 
open  ended,  just  as  broad,  as  the  bill's 


original  language.  In  either  ease,  we 
have  no  way  of  knowihg  what  we  are 
getting  into. 

I  suggest  that,  Instead  of  legislating 
bad  language,  let  us  delete  it  and  take 
it  from  there. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  will  defer  to  the 
sponsor  of  the  bill  to  define  the  gener- 
ic issue.  Mine  is  the  addition  of  the 
word  "may." 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  faced 
with  three  alternatives:  First,  it  is 
made  mandatory  by  the  pending  bill. 
Second,  I  am  making  it  discretionary. 
Third,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
wants  to  remove  it  altogether. 

Considering  those  three  positions,  I 
think  it  appropriate  at  this  time  if  we 
hear  from  the  manager  of  the  bill.  In 
particular,  I  should  like  clarification 
of  the  administration's  position. 

I  share  the  view  expressed  by  the 
Senator  from  Montana;  namely,  that 
the  Department  of  State  is  opposed.  I 
am  aware  of  that.  I  am  also  of  the 
opinion  that  some  other  segments  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  anxious 
to  have  the  discretionary  power  to 
levy  some  fees. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  few  minutes  ago. 
Senator  Wabner  and  Senator  Baucus 
were  involved  in  this;  and  now  I  see 
that  the  ball  is  being  fired  at  the 
plate,  and  I  am  behind  the  plate. 

The  issue  is  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Seriator  from  Virginia  which 
would  remove  the  mandatory  "shall" 
and  make  it  a  permissive,  "may,"  and  a 
substitute  by  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana which  would  simply  repeal  the 
user  fee  provision.  That  is  where  we 
are. 

I  will  say  Just  a  very  few  things,  be- 
cause I  want  to  get  to  the  amendment 
by  Senator  Bumpers  and  accommodate 
him,  and  I  am  sure  we  can  accommo- 
date him  on  the  vote  tomorrow,  also.  I 
do  not  think  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  will  have  an  objection  to 
that. 

The  fees  have  been  described  as 
entry  fees.  Actually,  they  could  be  im- 
posed either  on  entry  or  departure. 
They  are  user  fees.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  is  correct:  Those  funds  are 
not  earmarked.  OMB  vigorously  op- 
posed earmarking,  although  we  did, 
earmark  application  for  legalization 
fees.  But  the  provision  was  in  the 
original  bill  in  the  97th  Congress.  It 
was  in  the  bill  when  it  was  introduced 
in  the  98th  Congress,  and  it  had  not 
been  changed  in  the  course  of  markup. 

The  State  Department  is  less  than 
enthusiastic;  that  is  true.  But  both 
Congress  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  have  been  notorious- 
ly tightfisted  with  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service. 

The  past  inability  of  the  INS  to  pro- 
vide prompt  aoid  efficient  service  is  no- 
torious. Border  enforcement  and  inte- 
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rlor  enforcement  have  been  insiiffi- 
cient  and  ineffective. 

I  think  Conunissioner  Allen  Nelson 
is  turning  it  around  and  is  doing  a  very 
credible  Job. 

I  will  conclude,  and  we  can  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  substitute  to- 
morrow. 

The  conmiittee's  Idea  through  the 
use  of  mandatory  user  fees  was  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  offset  the  cost  of  the  fa- 
cilities and  services  used  by  aliens 
crossing  our  borders. 

Many  countries  do  impose  departure 
fees  on  persons  leaving  their  borders. 
The  provisions  in  the  bill  would 
permit  the  imposition  of  either  an 
entry  or  a  departure  fee,  whichever 
the  administration  deems  the  most  ap- 
propriate. 

The  fees  contemplated  originally 
were  small:  Perhaps  25  cents  per 
person  at  land  crossings  and  around  $1 
per  person  at  airports  or  seaports. 
That  was  the  Intent. 

The  approach  is  consistent  with  the 
present  intention  in  Government,  at 
least  at  some  other  levels  to  impose 
user  fees,  having  the  people  who  use 
the  systems  pay  for  the  system.  The 
income  generated  from  those  fees 
would  improve  the  service  which  we 
furnish  to  people  at  the  points  of 
entry.  The  lines  would  be  shortened 
and  service  improved  through  use  of 
funds  generated  through  the  user  fees. 

At  this  Juncture,  I  personally  em- 
brace the  view  of  my  colleague  from 
Virginia.  It  matches  the  language  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  making 
it  permissive  Instead  of  mandatory, 
rather  than  repeal  the  fee  provision. 
Maybe  we  could  to  visit  further  about 
the  issue  of  the  land  crossing  fee 
versus  an  airport  fee  or  a  seaport  fee. 
That  is  certainly  something  I  would  be 
wlUing  to  consider. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spect my  colleague  from  Montana. 
Had  he  not  offered  his  amendment  it 
is  likely  the  manager  of  the  bill  would 
have  accepted  my  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Montana  is  accommo- 
dating the  Senator  from  Virginia  I 
would  accept  the  amendment  In  the 
form  of  permissive  rather  than  man- 
datory.   

Mr.  WARNER.  So  really  the  sole 
issue  before  the  Senate  then  is  to  look 
at  a  permissive  versus  mandatory  and 
the  managers  of  the  bill  are  prepared 
to  accept  the  permissive  approach. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  That  is  correct  for 
this  manager  of  the  bill. 

lAi.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Montana 
for  bringing  this  issue  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate. 

This  particular  provision  was  in  the 
legislation  that  passed  last  year. 


There  were  members  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  including  myself,  who 
were  concerned  about  It,  so  we  In- 
quired about  It  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment. I  must  say  they  were  remark- 
ably slow  in  getting  back  to  us  with 
their  own  concerns. 

Finally,  as  has  been  well-stated  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  when  they 
have  reviewed  it  and  reviewed  it  in 
very  considerable  detail,  I  think  the 
Senator  has  understated  the  kind  of 
anxiety  they  feel  and  their  fear  of  the 
implications  this  provision  will  have— 
of  the  United  States  being  the  first 
country  in  the  world  that  puts  the  tin 
cup  out  for  people  when  they  are 
coming  into  this  country  or  coming 
back  into  this  coimtry.  The  implica- 
tions of  that  I  think  are  profound 
indeed.  Myself,  I  think  they  are  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  this  Nation. 

I  think  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
Icinds  of  fees  that  have  been  estab- 
lished to  date,  the  visa  fees  to  pay  for 
consular  services,  which  are  quite  ap- 
propriate. Almost  every  nation  in  the 
world  does  it.  There  are  the  airport 
fees  which  we  have  seen  in  country 
after  country.  Nations  do  that.  There 
are  other  kinds  of  generally  accepted 
exit  fees  that  take  place. 

If  that  were  what  was  being  intend- 
ed by  this  particular  provision  in  the 
bill.  I  would  certainly  hope  that  it 
would  be  sustained.  But  I  think  the 
Senator  is  quite  correct  that  the  lan- 
guage does  not  say  that. 

If  the  language  remains  as  it  is  in 
the  legislation,  I  can  see  not  only  the 
possibility  of  an  Attorney  General  and 
the  Immigration  Service  establishing 
an  odious  kind  of  process  and  proce- 
dure. I  can  see  other  countries  estab- 
lishing similar  kinds  of  restrictions 
against  U.S.  citizens  when  they  are 
traveling  abroad.  It  does  seem  to  me  to 
be  highly  objectionable  for  the  very 
sensible  reasons  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  stated. 

I  would  hope  that  over  the  period  of 
the  nighttime— prior  to  the  time  that 
we  would  vote  on  this  measure— that 
we  could  work  out  a  compromise, 
which  would  be  sufficiently  discretion- 
ary in  terms  of  the  future,  but  that  we 
agree  on  what  is  acceptable  and  what 
is  responsible  and  that  there  be  a 
common  imderstanding  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  exactly  what  this 
provision  will  actually  mean. 

I,  too,  am  troubled  by  the  discretion- 
ary provisions,  but  as  I  understand  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming in  the  listing  of  the  kinds  of  fees 
he  thought  would  be  included,  they 
were  the  most  traditional  kinds  of 
fees,  and  those  I  think  have  a  general 
acceptance  and  understanding  in 
international  relations,  and  were  we  to 
come  out  in  that  particular  way  then  I 
think  that  the  Senator's  objective 
would  be  accomplished.  But  if  we  are 
not  able  to  reach  that  compromise,  I 
would   vote   with   the   Senator   from 


Montana  on  this  amendment  and  I 
think  he  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  very 
much  appreciate  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.  I  am  not 
going  to  take  much  more  of  the  Sen- 
ate's time  here.  We  have  other  mat- 
ters to  attend  to. 

Let  me  say.  first,  that  as  I  under- 
stand present  law,  the  kind  of  matters, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  wishes  to 
see  covered  are  already  covered.  We  do 
not  need  this  provision  for  airport- 
type  user  fees  and  visa  fees. 

Second,  the  fees  provision  causes  a 
problem  because  about  one-sixth  of 
our  border  crossings  in  the  North  are 
unmanned.  Who  is  going  to  collect  the 
fees  as  Canadians  come  across  or  as 
they  go  back  across?  There  is  no  one 
there  to  collect  them.  They  are  small, 
remote  stations.  It  is  a  minor  matter, 
but  if  we  have  to  have  someone  collect 
the  fees,  that  in  itself,  is  going  to  in- 
crease INS  costs. 

More  fundamentally,  I  do  not  think 
imposing  border  fees  is  proper  or 
right. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
says  it  is  demeaning  to  the  United 
States  to  start  imposing  fees  on  people 
who  come  to  visit  the  United  States.  I 
agree.  If  we  require  these  fees,  the 
Statue  of  Liberty  will  thereafter  be 
heard  to  say:  "Give  Me  Your  Tired. 
Your  Poor  and  Your  Buck."  I  do  not 
think  that  is  what  we  want  the  Stat- 
ute of  Liberty  to  represent. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  yield  the 
floor,  and  I  do  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  substitute  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Baucus  comes  from  a  State  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  me  on  the  north. 
We,  in  that  part  of  the  world,  are  fa- 
miliar with  persons  who  are  illegal  un- 
documented workers  from  Canada.  It 
is  odd  in  these  United  States  we  do  not 
always  think  of  them  in  the  same  way 
we  think  of  other  Illegal  undocument- 
ed alien  persons  but,  nevertheless, 
they  are  the  same  in  every  way. 

We  have  vowed  never  to  speak  about 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  in  this  debate, 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
strayed  from  the  official  ground  rules 
and  will  be  severely  chastised  at  some 
later  time. 

Fees  are  now  being  assessed,  as  the 
Senator  says,  but  they  are  not  user 
fees.  We  were  Just  trying  to  frame  a 
user  fee. 

But  I  would  hope  the  staffs  might 
work  this  evening  and  maybe  go  on  to 
address  what  Senator  Kennedy  is 
saying  with  regard  to  the  possibility  of 
the  designation  of  a  user  fee.  But  if 
not,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
asked  for  and  we  will  deal  with  the 


issue  tomorrow.  I  think  the  case  has 
been  stated. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time.  

Mr.  BX7MPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  needs  to  be  resolved  on  the 
underlying  Warner  amendment. 

Are  the  yeas  and  nays  to  be  ordered 
on  the  underlying  amendment? 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
heard  the  question.  Was  there  a  suffi- 
cient second? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
was  on  the  Baucus  substitute. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

AMEHDMEirr  NO.  12T1 

(Purpose:  To  eliminate  the  investor 
preference) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  is  my 
amendment  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers) proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1271.  On  page  157.  beginning  with  line  19. 
strike  out  all  through  page  158,  line  6. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  20  minutes  on  this  amendment  to 
be  equally  divided  and  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  we  can  probably  dispose  of 
it  even  in  less  time  than  that.  It  is  a 
very  simple  amendment. 

I  wish  to  explain  to  my  colleagues  a 
category  included  in  this  bill  about 
which  very  little  or  nothing  is  being 
said. 

No.  1,  in  the  broad  category  of  inde- 
pendent preference,  that  is  a  broad 
category,  and  under  independent  pref- 
erence are  four  different  classifica- 
tions. 

First,  If  there  happens  to  be  an  Ein- 
stein somewhere  wanting  in  this  coun- 
try, someone  with  exceptional  ability, 
he  can  be  admitted  and  he  has  high 
priority  under  this  particular  classifi- 
cation. 

Second,  anyone  who  has  a  skill  that 
is  needed  In  this  country.  It  is  Just  a 
skilled  worker  preference.  He  can  be 
admitted. 

They  are  the  second  priority  within 
that  classification. 

The  third  one  and  the  one  to  which 
I  take  exception  is  called  investor  pref- 
erence. Before  I  tell  you  what  investor 
preference  means.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  make  this  point:  In  this  broad  clas- 
sification, 75,000  people  can  be  admit- 
ted into  this  country  within  those  cat- 
egories—exceptional ability,  as  I  say. 


the  kind  of  mind  that  Einstein  might 
have,  if  it  happens  to  be  something  we 
need.  That  is  No.  1.  Skilled  workers 
are  No.  2.  Those  who  have  money  to 
Invest  in  this  coimtry  to  start  a  busi- 
ness are  No.  3.  Out  of  the  75,000 
people  in  those  categories,  only  7.500 
can  be  admitted  under  the  investor 
preference.  That  is  not  likely  to 
happen,  because  here  is  the  existing 
law. 

It  is  not  existing  law:  actually,  it  is 
just  something  the  Attorney  General 
set  up  in  1978,  that  anybody  who  had 
$40,000  and  wanted  to  employ  one 
person  in  this  country  could  get  In 
under  the  existing  rule,  it  is  not  legis- 
lative, it  is  not  a  part  of  the  immigra- 
tion law,  it  is  just  something  the  At- 
torney General  put  in  in  1978.  Not  one 
person  has  ever  been  admitted  to  the 
United  States  under  that  category, 
and  I  am  glad. 

But  here  comes  this  bill.  This  bill 
provides  that  anybody  in  this  category 
who  has  $250,000  and  wants  to  hire  10 
people  gets  a  preference. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  existing 
rule  of  the  Attorney  General,  you  at 
least  have  to  have  all  or  part  of  your 
money  up  to  be  considered  for  admit- 
tance under  this  provision.  Under  the 
bill,  you  simply  have  to  express  an 
Intent  to  put  up  $250,000  and  hire  10 
people. 

Let  me  say  that  the  argument  that 
the  opponents  of  this  amendment  will 
make  is  that  the  Select  Commission  on 
Immigration  voted  14  to  1  in  favor  of 
this  provision.  The  one  dissenting  vote 
was  the  chairman  of  that  Commission, 
Father  Theodore  Hesburgh.  As 
Andrew  Jackson  used  to  say,  one  man 
with  courage  makes  a  majority.  Two 
men  with  courage— that  is.  Father 
Hesburgh  and  me— I  hope  will  make  a 
majority  in  this  case. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  what  any- 
body would  call  a  "biggie,"  but  I  can 
tell  you  that  I  strongly  object  to  it.  I 
do  not  think— the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts was  talking  about  an 
amendment  a  moment  ago  in  an  en- 
tirely different  context,  but  he  said 
the  United  States  would  be  the  first 
Nation  to  ever  put  out  the  tin  cup.  My 
amendment  simply  strikes  this  catego- 
ry. 

Nobody  has  ever  been  admitted, 
maybe  nobody  ever  would.  But  I  think 
it  is  odious,  it  is  offensive,  it  flies  right 
in  the  face  of  the  national  character 
of  this  country.  Nobody  ought  to  be 
admitted  into  this  country  simply  be- 
cause he  can  produce  $250,000  and  ex- 
press an  intent  to  come  to  this  coun- 
try. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  vote  to 
strip  that  provision. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
Mr.  President. 

(Mr.  DANPORTH  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  vigor 
is  the  touchword  for  my  colleague 
from  Arkansas.  When  he  enters  the 


fray,  he  brings  vigor  and  a  lot  of  spirit 
with  him.  I  remember  this  debate  in 
August  1982,  I  go  back  to  the  Select 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Policy.  Who  felt  that  there  must 
be  some  provision  made  for  an  In- 
crease in  independent,  or  "new  seed" 
immigrants.  Under  our  present  law, 
only  54,000  visas  are  available  for  inde- 
pendent immigrants  while,  under  this 
bill,  this  number  will  increase  some- 
what to  75.0D0.  Three  hundred  fifty 
thousand  of  those  visas  go  to  family 
reimificatlon.  No  qualifications  what- 
soever, just  family  reunification, 
which  policy  continues,  as  it  should,  in 
our  heritage.  That  family  reimifica- 
tlon dominates  our  immigration 
policy. 

Of  the  75,000  independent  immi- 
grant visas,  all  of  them  are  allocated 
first  to  Immigrants  of  exceptional 
merit  and  ability.  Those  left  over  are 
allocated  to  immigrants  with  skills 
needed  in  the  United  States  and,  final- 
ly, any  of  the  75,000  independent  im- 
migrant visas  remaining  are  made 
available  to  these  investors,  those  who 
would  Invest  at  least  $250,000  in  a  new 
enterprise  in  the  United  States,  which 
would  employ  at  least  four  U.S.  work- 
ers not  members  of  the  Immigrant's 
family. 

The  number  of  visas  available  then 
for  these  Independents  is  limited  by 
this  bill  specifically  to  10  percent— no 
more  than  10  percent— of  the  75,000 
independent  immigrant  visas.  Thus,  no 
mor'^  than  7,500  visas  can  be  issued  in 
this  preference  category. 

I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  figure. 
Right  now,  today,  current  regulations 
provide  that  visas  may  be  issued  to  im- 
migrant Investors  who  will  invest 
$40,000  in  an  enterprise  in  the  United 
States  which  will  employ  at  least  one 
U.S.  citizen  not  a  member  of  the  immi- 
grant's family.  That  is  present  law. 
This  is  not  some  new  thing.  Thus,  the 
bill  requires  three  times  the  invest- 
ment and  four  times  the  number  of 
U.S.  workers  to  be  employed  than 
under  present  law  and  regulations; 
thus  it  makes  it  stronger. 

So,  while  family  reunification  con- 
tinues to  be  the  primary  purpose  of 
our  immigration  policy,  we  thought  it 
was  appropriate  to  allow  a  small 
number  of  persons  to  immigrate  to  the 
United  States  who  will  benefit  the 
economy  of  the  country,  and  solely 
and  specifically  so.  That  is,  if  the  size 
of  the  Investment  required  is  appropri- 
ate, if  the  number  of  U.S.  workers  to 
be  employed  is  appropriate,  and  the 
preference  is  appropriately  limited  to 
no  more  than  10  percent  of  the  inde- 
pendent inunigrants,  which  means 
that  less  than  1.7  percent  of  all  immi- 
grant visas  will  be  issued  to  investors— 
1.7  percent  of  the  entire  100  percent, 
then  we  think  that  is  fair  and  appro- 
priate, Mr.  President.  So  it  is  the  com- 
mittee's view  that  the  Investor  prefer- 
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enoe  is  in  the  national  interest  and 
that  it  will  not  result  in  immigration 
to  this  country  being  dominated  by 
persons  trying  to  buy  their  way  in. 

I  know  that  is  the  concern,  but  we 
do  not  see  this  as  any  case  of  buying 
one's  way  into  the  United  States  or  an 
elitist  provision  for  those  of  wealth.  It 
is  an  attempt  to  bring  to  the  United 
States  seed  immigrants,  which  was  the 
very  essence  of  our  original  flows  of 
immigration,  and  make  only  a  very 
smaU  niuaber  of  those  investors.  We 
think  it  is  quite  reasonable.  I  want  to 
share  those  facts  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  debate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want.  Just  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senate,  to  mention  what  the  Select 
Commission  on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Policy  did  on  this  particular  issue. 
Actually,  it  agreed  to  create  only  a 
very  small  investor  category,  but  made 
it  quite  clear  that  it  was  not  in  favor 
of  actually  earmarking  specific  num- 
bers. You  can  say  that  this,  nonethe- 
less, still  endorses  the  principle  which 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  objects  to, 
but  it  was  at  least  intended  at  that 
time  to  be  part  of  a  whole  package 
which,  I  must  say,  was  a  good  deal 
more  comprehensive  and  generous 
than  the  package  before  us.  It  was  also 
a  good  deal  more  responsive  to  both 
our  immigrant  history  and  the  family 
reunification  needs  of  people  who 
have  families  outside  this  coimtry  and 
who  have  something  to  contribute  to 
the  Nation. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
offers  this  amendment  at  a  time  when 
this  bill  has  rejected  a  number  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Select  Com- 
mission which  would  have,  I  think, 
been  a  good  deal  more  generous  than 
what  is  in  the  bill  now— such  as  higher 
immigration  quotas  and  less  restric- 
tions on  legal  immigration.  But  it  was 
the  Judgment  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  that  those  particular  provi- 
sions would  not  be  accepted. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  talk 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  about 
this  amendment  Just  in  the  final  hours 
of  the  debate  last  year.  I  know  that  he 
has  long  been  concerned  about  this 
issue. 

I  would  have  continued  to  support 
the  Select  Commission's  recommenda- 
tion if  it  had  remained  a  part  of  an 
overall  package  of  expanding  visa 
numbers.  But  since  the  bill  actually 
provides  new  restrictions  on  immigra- 
tion numbers  and  on  the  preference 
system— contrary  to  the  Select  Com- 
mission's recommendations— I  cannot 
support  the  continued  earmarking  of 
vi^  numbers  for  investors. 

The  point  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas makes  is  a  sensible  one.  My  own 
feeling  is  that  with  the  tightening 
down  of  other  provisions,  ignoring  the 
recommendations  that  have  been 
made  by  the  Select  Commission  on  in- 
creasing   visa    numbers,    but    having 


those  numbers  in  the  bill  reduced,  is 
unacceptable. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  support  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  in  conclusion.  No.  1, 1  overstat- 
ed a  moment  ago  something  that 
might  be  perceived  as  a  benefit  of  the 
amendment.  I  said  that  we  had 
$250,000  and  would  agree  to  employ  10 
persons.  Actually,  it  is  only  four  per- 
sons, which  makes  it,  putting  it  in  its 
best  light,  even  more  offensive. 

I  generally  support  the  bill  and  ap- 
plaud the  work  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, but  I  really  think  this  part 
of  the  bill  is  offensive.  It  violates  my 
sense  of  priority  and  ethics.  I  think  it 
violates  our  national  character. 

The  House  bill  last  year  had  this 
provision  on  it.  They  stripped  it  out.  I 
do  not  think  the  House  committee  will 
sit  still  for  it  if  we  pass  it  in  the 
Senate. 

Maybe  this  is  not  a  big  thing.  There 
are  enough  people  stacked  up  in  the 
other  preference  categories  probably 
to  keep  this  provision  from  becoming 
operative  mayt>e  at  any  time  but,  as 
they  say,  it  is  on  the  books  and  I  think 
it  ought  to  be  taken  off. 

I  do  not  think  the  United  States 
ought  to  indicate  by  allowing  this  to 
stay  on  the  books  that  we  will  sell  the 
United  States  piece  by  piece  to  the 
wealthiest  bidders,  to  those  who  may 
be  seeking  a  safe  haven  in  the  United 
States. 

I  very  strongly  believe  that  the 
American  people  would  find  this  provi- 
sion offensive.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  support  this  amendment  and  that 
we  will  strike  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
How  much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Twenty-four  minutes  and  forty  sec- 
onds. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  My  understanding 
was  that  there  was  only  20  minutes  to 
be  equally  divided  on  the  whole 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  still  ready  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  we  did  not  ask  unanimous 
consent,  but  it  was  agreeable  that  we 
have  20  minutes. 

I  have  1  more  minute,  and  I  will 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  hear  clearly  what  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  saying.  I  respect  him 
greatly.  He  is  a  fine  friend.  I  have 
learned  that  when  he  speaks.  l>elieve 
it.  I  do. 

I  believe  we  are  placing  an  unfortu- 
nate emphasis  on  this  issue.  It  seems 


to  have  gathered  some  aspect  of 
threshing  out  those  who  should  be 
here  for  deep  humanitarian  reasons 
and  these  greedy,  avaricious  souls 
should  not  be  coming  into  the  picture. 

I  think  that  is  unfortunate.  These 
numbers  are  not  earmarked.  If  seed 
immigrants  are  needed  for  exceptional 
merit  and  ability  or  skilled  workers, 
they  are  In  this  preference  category. 
What  is  left  over  could  be  for  these  in- 
vestors in  that  category.  Investors  are 
in  the  law  now.  And  so  it  may  not  be 
that  there  will  ever  be  any  of  them,  as 
the  Senator  says,  and  their  numbers 
will  be  used  up.  But  if  they  are  not,  it 
cannot  exceed  10  percent. 

The  reason  that  the  matter  was 
stripped  from  the  bill  in  the  House  is 
that  the  House  stripped  all  reference 
to  changes  in  legal  immigration.  That 
will  be  one  of  the  things  that  we  will 
be  worldng  on  very  seriously  in  the 
conference. 

The  intent  of  the  House  was  very 
clear.  After  all,  what  we  are  up  to  in 
this  bill  in  its  essence  is  control  of  ille- 
gal immigration.  But  the  select  com- 
mission did  deal  with  some  of  the  legal 
immigration  issues.  This  was  done.  It 
was  felt  that  the  whole  system  is  being 
squeezed  out  by  family  reunification 
and  it  was  time  to  go  back  to  the 
things  that  were  part  of  our  original 
heritage  in  immigration,  seed  immi- 
grants, people  with  capital  wanting  to 
invest,  but  leave  it  at  a  very  small 
number  and  recognize  exceptional 
merit  and  exceptional  ability  and 
skilled  labor.  This  at  the  tail  end  of 
that  preference. 

I  should  like  to  put  it  back  in  that 
balance.  At  least  that  is  more  helpful 
for  me. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  Just  take  30  seconds  more,  this  is 
not  in  the  law  now.  It  was  placed  on 
the  books  by  the  Attorney  General. 
This  body  has  never  enacted  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind.  If  we  pass  this  bill 
and  my  amendment  is  defeated,  it  will 
be  the  first  time  we  have  ever  passed 
such  a  thing  as  this.  It  was  put  in  arbi- 
trarily by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  not  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

No.  2,  there  is  a  fourth  category  in 
this  general  category  that  I  did  not 
mention  because  it  is  under  investor 
preference,  but  it  is  called  the  no  pref- 
erence category.  I  can  conceive  of  very 
deserving,  desperate  people  wanting 
into  this  Nation  and  people  that  we 
might  want  to  accept  but  simply  be- 
cause they  do  not  fit  any  of  these 
other  categories  are  denied  because 
there  is  somebody  in  front  of  them 
that  happens  to  have  $250,000  in  his 
pocket.  It  would  be  the  shame  of  this 
body,  it  would  be  the  shame  of  this 
country,  if  that  happened  one  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 
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Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  may  well  take  care  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  amendments  that  we 
can  process  or  that  have  been  present- 
ed with  their  sponsors  in  attendance 
today.  Yet,  I  will  certainly  remain  for 
that  purpose,  and  I  know  Senator 
Kennedy  may  be  able  to  remain  for  a 
bit  of  time.  At  this  point  we  are  at 
least  not  aware  of  amendments  or 
sponsors  who  will  be  available  today, 
and  yet  we  have  certainly  pared  the 
list  either  through  accepting  amend- 
ments or  through  the  stacking  of 
votes. 

AMENDimrT  HO.  ISTS 

(Purpose:  To  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Department  of  Labor 
should  reexamine  Its  January  4,  1983, 
rulemaking  at  20  CFR  Part  655,  affecting 
West  Virginia  fruitgrowers) 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Btrd).  for  himself  and  Mr.  RAinwLPH,  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1272. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill,  add 
the  following: 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that,  inas- 
much as  the  Department  of  Labor  promul- 
gated a  final  rule  on  January  4.  1983,  at  20 
CFR  655.  described  as  Labor  Certification 
Process  for  the  Temporary  Employment  of 
Aliens  in  the  United  States  in  Agriculture; 
Adverse  Effect  Wage  Rate;  and  this  rule  in- 
creased the  Adverse  Effect  Wage  Rate  for 
West  Virginia  by  17.2  percent;  and 

Inasmuch  as  the  17.2-percent  Increase  in 
the  Adverse  Effect  Wage  Rate  for  West  Vir- 
ginia is  nearly  seven  times  greater  than  the 
increase  made  for  other  states  affected  by 
the  rulemaking;  and 

Inasmuch  as  the  increase  in  the  Adverse 
Effect  Wage  Rate  will  cause  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  West  Virginia  apple  crop  to 
be  uncompetitive  in  the  marketplace,  and 
the  resulting  economic  damage  to  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  apple  growers  in  West  Vir- 
ginia is  likely  to  be  severe;  and 

Inasmuch  as  the  Department  of  Labor 
should  consider  the  formal  objections  of  the 
SUte  of  West  Virginia,  the  SUte  of  Mary- 
land, and  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  Its  rulemaking: 

The  Senate  declares  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  should  re-examine  its  January  4. 
1983  rulemaking  at  20  CFR  Part  655,  affect- 


ing the  Adverse  Effect  Wage  Rate  applied 
to  West  Virginia  fruitgrowers,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  seeking  a  fair  and  reasonable  adjust- 
ment to  that  rate. 

DKPAKTMEHT  OP  LABOR  RUI.X  ON  WEST  VIRGINIA 
AOVXR8K  EPnSCT  WAGE  RATE 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  have  offered,  for 
myself  and  Senator  Randolph,  is  di- 
rected strictly  at  an  unfortunate  situa- 
tion affecting  West  Virginia. 

I  refer  to  a  rule  promulgated  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  on  January  4. 
1983,  at  20  CFR  655,  entitled  "Labor 
Certification  Process  for  the  Tempo- 
rary Employment  of  Aliens  in  the 
United  States  in  Agriculture;  Adverse 
Effect  Wage  Rate."  That  rule  in- 
creased the  adverse  effect  wage  rate 
for  West  Virginia  by  17.2  percent. 

The  adverse  effect  wage  rate  is  paid 
to  domestic  workers  any  time  an  em- 
ployer brings  temporary  foreign  work- 
ers—the so-called  H-2  workers— into 
the  United  States  to  perform  a  task 
being  done  by  domestic  labor.  The  ad- 
verse effect  wage  rate  was  created  to 
protect  domestic  workers  from  the  un- 
limited importation  of  cheap  foreign 
labor.  The  adverse  effect  wage  rate  is 
set  well  above  the  level  of  the  Federal 
minimum  wage.  In  1981,  the  rate  in 
West  Virginia  was  $3.62. 

The  purpose  of  the  adverse  effect 
wage  rate  is  to  discourage  the  use  of 
temporary  foreign  workers.  Compli- 
ance with  the  regulations  governing 
the  H-2  program  is  intended  to  be  dif- 
ficult, so  that  employers  do  not  have 
incentives  to  bring  in  foreign  labor. 
The  experiences  of  fruitgrowers  in 
West  Virginia  suggest  to  me  that  the 
adverse  effect  wage  rate  and  the  H-2 
program  regulations  are  fully  protect- 
ing domestic  workers. 

On  January  4,  1983,  the  Department 
of  Labor  promulgated  a  rule  that  set 
an  adverse  effect  wage  rate  for  West 
Virginia  for  the  1982  and  1983  har- 
vests. Rates  for  Vermont  and  Maine 
were  also  set  in  that  rule.  West  Virgin- 
la's  rate  was  increased  by  17.2  percent 
over  the  1981  level.  The  rule  provides 
that  10  percent  of  the  increase  be 
made  retroactive  to  the  1982  harvest, 
and  the  remaining  7.2  percent  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  1983  harvest.  That  re- 
sults in  an  adverse  effect  wage  rate  of 
$3.98  for  1982,  and  a  rate  of  $4.24  for 
1983. 

Maine  and  Vermont  each  had  their 
adverse  effect  wage  rate  Increased  by 
2.5  percent.  The  growers  in  my  State 
fail  to  understand  why  they  are  sub- 
jected to  a  17.2-percent  Increase  while 
the  two  apple-producing  States  in  New 
England— where  agricultural  wages 
have  laeen  somewhat  higher  than  in 
West  Virginia  in  recent  years— are 
only  required  to  increase  their  adverse 
effect  wage  rates  by  2.5  percent.  Clear- 
ly, the  data  on  which  the  January  4 
rule  rests  needs  to  be  more  closely  ex- 
amined. 


My  amendment  declares  the  sense  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Department  of 
Labor  should  reexamine  its  January  4 
rule  as  it  relates  to  the  adverse  effect 
wage  rate  applied  to  West  Virginia. 
The  focus  of  the  Department's  efforts 
should  be  to  reevaluate  the  wage 
survey  data  that  was  used  to  calculate 
the  1982  and  1983  adverse  effect  wage 
rates  for  my  State. 

The  validity  of  the  wage  survey  data 
and  of  the  methodology  used  to  deter- 
mine the  adverse  effect  wage  rate 
from  that  data  are  the  foundation  of 
the  January  4  rule.  If  the  data  with  re- 
spect to  West  Virginia  is  not  valid,  or 
if  the  methodology  used  to  calculate 
the  rate  is  flawed,  then  the  rule  stands 
on  very  shaky  grounds. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
expressed  formal  concerns  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  on  this  matter.  The 
Director  of  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Division  of  the  Economic  Re- 
search Service  of  USDA  submitted  a 
formal  comment  in  opposition  to  the 
Labor  Department's  use  of  farm  wage 
survey  data.  The  data  Is  collected  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  so 
USDA's  comments  on  the  limitations 
of  the  wage  survey  information  cannot 
be  ignored. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  John  Block 
has  written  to  West  Virginia's  agricul- 
ture commissioner,  Mr.  Gus  Douglass, 
and  reaffirmed  the  criticism  expressed 
by  USDA  for  the  Labor  Department's 
use  of  farm  wage  survey  information. 
Secretary  Block  points  out  that  the 
pending  legislation  would  provide 
USDA  with  a  consulting  role  on  all  H- 
2  regulations  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  That  will  be  beneficial 
in  the  future  if  It  will  provide  USDA 
with  a  meaningful  role  In  determining 
how  wage  survey  data  is  used  by  the 
Labor  Department. 

While  an  expanded  role  for  the  Agri- 
culture Department  in  the  H-2  pro- 
gram should  be  helpful  in  the  future, 
the  West  Virginia  growers  need  help 
before  the  beginning  of  the  1983  har- 
vest. The  growers  point  out  that  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  are  not  affected 
by  the  Increase  In  the  adverse  effect 
wage  rate.  Consequently,  a  portion  of 
West  Virginia's  apple  crop  will  not  be 
able  to  compete  in  the  marketplace  if 
the  17.2-percent  increase  is  forced  on 
growers  in  my  State. 

For  these  reasons,  I  ask  for  relief  for 
the  West  Virginia  fruitgrowers,  and  I 
hope  that  the  managers  will  accept  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  able  colleague  from  West 
Virginia.  Mr.  (Byrd.)  I  also  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  the  Senator 
for  his  sponsorship  of  amendments  to 
S.  529  which  address  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  H-2  worker  program,  and  which 
provide  essential  Improvements.  His 
amendment  was  Included  In  the  Imml- 
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gration  bill  which  the  Senate  consid- 
ered last  year,  and  his  diligent  and  ef- 
fective leadership  on  this  issue  is  ap- 
preciated. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is 
straightforward,  but  it  represents 
more  than  a  sense  of  the  Senate  reso- 
lution to  the  constituents  in  our  State 
of  West  Virginia.  It  may  save  the  eco- 
nomic livelihood  of  producers  in  our 
SUte. 

Apples  are  a  major  crop  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  producers  must  have  a 
reasonable  and  stable  supply  of  labor 
to  harvest  their  crops.  The  harvesting 
season  is  very  short,  but  an  adequate 
labor  force  must  be  planned  months  in 
advance  so  that  at  the  time  of  the 
picking  season,  the  fruit  is  harvested 
without  delay.  If  there  are  delays,  the 
fruit  cannot  be  salvaged  and  the  crop 
is  lost. 

Apple  producers  in  our  State  have 
attempted  over  many,  many  years  to 
hire  Americans  to  harvest  their  crops, 
and  they  have  hired  and  continue  to 
hire  Americans.  Some  of  these  domes- 
tic workers  are  West  Virginians,  but 
not  all  of  them.  Some  are  workers  who 
travel  from  State  to  State  to  harvest 
various  crops. 

Let  it  be  understood,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  am  not  critical  of  this  segment 
of  our  labor  force;  indeed,  the  record 
will  show  that  I  have  worked  diligent- 
ly over  the  years  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  to  create  programs 
designed  to  improve  and  care  for  the 
needs  of  migrant  and  other  agricultur- 
al workers.  I  make  no  apologies  for 
these  programs  which  address  the 
basic  human  needs  for  these  hard- 
worldng  peoples. 

But,  Mr.  President,  our  State  does 
not  supply  sufficient  workers  to  har- 
vest apples,  and  growers  have  been 
forced  into  a  situation  of  hiring  for- 
eign labor.  In  order  to  hire  H-2  alien 
agricultural  workers,  the  producers 
must  work  through  the  local  employ- 
ment service  which  recruits  workers.  If 
there  is  an  insufficient  number  of  do- 
mestic workers  available,  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  must  then  certify 
that  a  certain  number  of  H-2  workers 
will  be  required  for  that  season.  The 
Immigration  Service  will  then  author- 
ize the  admission  of  those  H-2  work- 
ers. That  is  the  process.  The  point  of 
this  is  to  emphasize  that  producers 
must  make  arrangements  to  hire  agri- 
cultiu^  labor,  whether  domestic  or 
foreign,  several  months  in  advance  of 
the  first  day  of  harvest.  In  fact,  the 
work  orders  anticipating  a  need  for 
alien  workers  must  go  to  the  employ- 
ment service  early  in  June  for  this 
September's  harvest. 

The  other  major  requirement  in  the 
labor  certification  process  that  the 
producers  must  meet  is  the  payment 
of  an  adequate  wage  to  H-2  workers 
which  does  not  adversely  affect  the 
wages  of  domestic  workers  in  similar 


work.  The  adverse  effect  wage  rate 
(AEWR)  is  set  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  through  regulation. 

On  January  4,  1983,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  issued  a  final  rule 
amending  its  regulations  for  the  certi- 
fication of  nonimmigrant  aliens  for 
temporary  employment  establishing 
the  1982  adverse  effect  wage  rate  for 
West  Virginia  and  three  other  States. 
The  Department  of  Labor  issued  the 
rule  pursuant  to  a  court  order  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Colimibia  in  NAACP,  Jefferson 
County  Branch,  et  al.  versus  Raymond 
J.  Donovan.  Civil  Action  No.  82-2315 
(D.D.C.  September  3.  1982).  The  case 
concerns  piece  rates  for  apple  harvest- 
ing in  West  Virginia. 

The  January  4,  1983,  rulemaking  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  will  seriously 
affect  the  competitive  outlook  for 
West  Virginia  apple  producers  because 
of  the  exorbitant  increase  in  the  1982 
and  1983  adverse  effect  wage  rate. 
Under  the  rulemaking.  West  Virginia 
fruitgrowers  will  be  required  to  pay  a 
17.2-percent  increase  in  the  adverse 
effect  wage  rate.  Under  the  rulemak- 
ing and  the  Department  of  Labor 
methodology,  a  10-percent  increase 
would  be  applied  retroactively  for 
1982,  and  a  7.2-percent  increase  would 
be  applied  in  1983. 

The  rulemaking  procedure  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  was  initiated  No- 
vember 19.  1982,  with  the  publication 
of  a  proposed  rule  in  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. The  proposed  rule  identified 
four  options  that  had  been  considered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  The  se- 
lection of  the  most  complicated  and 
the  one  with  the  most  serious,  detri- 
mental impact  on  West  Virginia  fruit 
growers  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
growers  and  by  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  by  others  who  submitted 
comments  during  the  comment  period 
which  expired  December  20,  1982. 

Clearly,  a  17.2-percent  increase  is 
unfair  and  imnecessary.  It  will  put 
West  Virginia  producers  at  a  decided 
disadvantage  in  this  year's  fruit  mar- 
ketplace. Perhaps  more  importantly, 
the  methodology  used  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  been  soundly  criti- 
cized by  all  sides.  The  validity  of  the 
data  is  questionable.  The  Labor  De- 
partment uses  data  gathered  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
the  sample  size  is  small,  and  our  own 
West  Virginia  commissioner  of  agricul- 
ture has  formally  raised  questions 
about  the  farm  wage  data  reported  in 
West  Virginia  on  which  the  adverse 
effect  wage  rate  was  based. 

This  situation  is  very  difficult  for 
West  Virginia  fruit  producers.  In 
March  1983,  the  growers  protested  the 
retroactive  application  of  the  1982  ad- 
verse effect  wage  rate  and  the  1983 
rate  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
They  were  subsequently  informed  that 
they  were  ineligible  to  apply  for  a  tem- 
porary   labor    certification    in    1983, 


thereby  prohibiting  the  availability  of 
nonimmigrant  alien  agricultural  work- 
ers. 

Representatives  of  the  growers,  and 
the  able  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(&fr.  Btrs.)  and  the  Representative 
from  the  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers,) 
joined  me  in  a  personal  meeting  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  Donovan, 
on  March  24.  1983.  The  purpose  of  the 
session  was  to  bring  this  situation  to 
the  attention  of  the  Secretary  and  ex- 
plore the  possibility  of  administrative 
relief. 

That  Is  where  we  stand  today.  Mr. 
President,  and  the  clock  is  ticking.  The 
apple  harvest  in  West  Virginia  is  just  a 
few  months  away,  and  the  work  orders 
must  be  filed  within  a  few  short  weeks. 
Unless  some  relief  Is  forthcoming,  the 
fruitgrowers  in  West  Virginia  will 
suffer  serious  economic  disadvantage 
in  this  harvest  season.  Without  the 
availability  of  H-2  workers,  the  crop 
may  be  lost.  Historically,  there  has 
never  been  an  adequate  supply  of  do- 
mestic agricultural  labor  available  in 
West  Virginia  to  harvest  the  apple 
crop.  Unless  there  is  some  relief  in  the 
17.2-percent  increase  in  the  adverse 
effect  wage  rate,  the  producers  will  be 
unable  to  market  their  crop. 

I  believe  the  Department  of  Labor 
must  reexamine  the  January  4  rule- 
making as  it  affects  West  Virginia  ap- 
plegrowers.  There  is  still  time,  and  I 
hope  the  responsive  and  responsible 
action  will  be  taken. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
amendment  I  have  discussed  with  the 
two  managers  of  the  bill  and  they 
have  indicated  they  have  thought  it 
over  and  will  accept  it.  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  them  for  the 
consideration  that  they  have  given  to 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly welcome  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. It  certainly  appears  that  there 
was  capricious  action  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  in  this  case.  I  think  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  deals  with  that  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  agree  to  it. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  Sena- 
tor Btro.  throughout  the  delibera- 
tions on  this  bill,  has  had  this  very  se- 
rious problem  with  the  agricultiual 
community  in  West  Virginia  with 
regard  to  apples,  especially  apple  pick- 
ers. This  adverse  effect  wage  rate  Is 
designed  to  prevent  employment  of  H- 
2  agricultural  workers  from  depressing 
wages  and  working  conditions  for  U.S. 
workers.  Any  increase  in  the  adverse 
effect  wage  rate  woulB  indicate  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  has  found 
the  prevailing  rate  in  the  area  to  be 
substantially  higher  than  the  rate 
being  paid  to  foreign  temporary  work- 
ers. It  is  an  important  thing  for  the 


protection  of  American  workers.  If 
this  increase  for  West  Virginia  wple 
pickers  and  those  In  certain  areas  of 
agriculture  Is  inexplicably  higher  than 
the  increase  for  those  agricultural 
workers  in  other  areas,  it  would  seem 
spproprlate  to  accept  the  amendment, 
and  we  will  do  so. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
mJng.  The  increase  is  17.2  percent  as 
against  something  like  2  or  3  percent 
in  other  areas.  We  think  it  is  unfair.  I 
thank  both  Senators.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  West  Virgin- 
ia (Mr.  Btro). 

The  amendment  (No.  1272)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


STATUS  OF  HAITIANS 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  course  of  our  debate  on 
this  bill  I  believe  it  is  essential  that  we 
take  notice  of  the  special  plight  of 
many  Haitian  refugees  and  entrants 
whose  immigration  status  remains  in 
limbo  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
When  we  first  proceeded  to  this  bill 
2  weeks  ago.  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  move  forward  the  legalization  date 
contained  in  the  bill,  to  assure  that 
the  legalization  program  will  achieve 
its  goals— and  that  is  to  legalize  as 
many  undocumented  aliens  as  possible 
in  order  to  remove  this  exploited  sub- 
class from  our  society.  My  amendment 
also  would  have  specifically  included 
those  Haitian  refugees  and  entrants 
whose  status  remains  to  be  clarified. 

Regrettably,  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  was  not  accepted,  and  the 
provisions  contained  in  the  pending 
bill  falls  to  address  the  plight  of  these 
Haitians.  These  Haitian  "boat  people" 
have  already  suffered  terribly  in  flee- 
ing their  homeland  and  being  subject 
to  illegal  detention.  It  would  be  tragic 
if  we  did  not  include  them  in  the  legal- 
ization program  authorized  by  this  leg- 
islation.   . 

Federal  courts  have  twice  found  that 
the  Haitian  boat  people  were  illegally 
imprisoned  by  the  Immigration  Serv- 
ice in  violation  of  the  Constitution. 
Most  recently,  they  have  held  that 
this  detention  policy  was  so  selective 
as  to  be  discriminatory.  Beginning  in 
May  1981,  under  orders  of  the  Attor- 
ney General,  more  than  2,000  Haitians 
were  Imprisoned  without  bond  in 
remote  Federal  facilities  for  15  to  18 
months.  The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
11th  Circuit,  on  April  12,  1983.  found 
that  this  detention  policy  was  in  viola- 
tion of  the  fifth  amendment  of  the 


Constitution,  and  that  the  U.S.  CJov- 
emment  had  intentionally  discrimi- 
nated against  Haitians  in  implement- 
ing the  policy. 

Haitiui  refugees  otherwise  indistin- 
guishable from  this  class,  arriving 
prior  to  the  illegal  detention  program, 
have  already  benefited  from  President 
Carter's  decision  to  grant  them  "en- 
trant" status.  Fundamental  Justice  de- 
mands that  the  boat  people  who  have 
fled  to  our  shores  seeking  safety  and 
who  have  suffered  additionally  under 
illegal  detention,  but  who  were  not  eli- 
gible for  "entrant"  status,  be  granted 
similar  protections.  It  is  unjust  and 
imnecessarily  harsh  for  the  Immigra- 
tion Service  to  continue  to  threaten 
this  small  group  of  Haitian  people 
with  forcible  deportation  to  Haiti. 

The  uniqueness  of  the  situation  of 
the  Haitian  boat  people  and  the  dis- 
criminatory treatment  they  have  suf- 
fered has  been  well  established.  Spe- 
cial provision  relating  to  Haitian  refu- 
gees has  been  included  in  versions  of 
the  immigration  legislation  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  this  year  and  last. 
However,  these  provisions  fall  short  of 
regiilaris^ng  the  status  of  Haitian  boat 
people  who  were  subject  to  the  admin- 
istration's detention  policy. 

I  hope  that  we  will  rectify  this  omis- 
sion and  agree  to  a  comprehensive  le- 
galization program  that  will  resolve 
the  legal  status  of  all  the  Haitian  boat 
people.  This  goal  has  the  broad-based 
support  of  church,  civil  and  human 
rights  groups,  trade  unions,  labor,  and 
legal  groups,  who  have  clearly  spoken 
out  in  support  of  these  important 
issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights,  an  organization  representing 
over  175  national  civil  rights  and 
human  rights  organizations,  calling  on 
the  Senate  to  enact  a  comprehensive 
legalization  program  and  maintain  ju- 
dicial review  of  asylimi  determina- 
tions, and  a  related  memorandimi. 

The  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  attachment  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

IXAOERSHIP  CONFEKENCE 

ow  Civil  Rights, 
Washington.  D.C..  AprU  28,  J 983. 
Deak  Senator:  We,  the  undersigned  orga- 
nizations, traditionally  concerned  with  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties,  are  writing  to  you 
about  a  matter  of  the  utmost  urgency.  We 
are  joined  together  in  a  common  concern 
that  the  Simpson  immigration  legislation,  S. 
529,  now  being  considered  by  Congress  must 
include  a  comprehensive  legalization  pro- 
gram as  an  integral  part  of  any  meaningful 
reform  of  our  immigration  laws.  Second,  the 
heretofore  guaranteed  right  of  all  persons 
seeking  political  asylum  in  this  country  to 
Judicial  review  of  administrative  agency 
action  must  be  maintained.  The  right  of 
access  to  the  courts  is  essential  to  insure 
fair  and  non-discriminatory  enforcement  of 
the  law. 


We  therefore  urge  that  you  support  when 
the  bill  comes  to  the  Senate  floor  for 
debate:  (1)  amendments  providing  for  a 
comprehensive  legalization  program  and  (3) 
an  amendment  to  restore  full  Judicial 
review. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Select  Commission  on  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Policy,  we  believe  that  all  other- 
wise eligible  undocumented  persons  present 
in  the  UJ3.  as  of  January  1,  1983.  should  be 
granted  permanent  legal  status  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Such  a  comprehensive  legalization  pro-  . 
gram  is  also  the  most  just  and  most  practi- 
cal solution  to  the  unique  plight  of  the  Hai- 
tian refugee  "boat  people",  who  are  still 
faced  with  forcible  deportation  to  HaiU. 
Federal  courts  have  twice  found  that  these 
Haitian  boat  people  were  illegally  impris- 
oned by  the  Immigration  Service  in  viola- 
tion of  the  V£.  Constitution;  most  recently 
they  have  held  that  this  detention  policy 
was  so  selective  as  to  be  discriminatory. 
Though  they  had  committed  no  crime,  more 
than  2.000  Haitians  were  imprisoned  with- 
out bond  in  isolated  federal  facilities  for  be- 
tween 15  and  18  months  beginning  in  Bday 
1981,  under  orders  of  the  Attorney  General. 
The  11th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  on  AprU 
12.  1983.  found  that  this  detention  policy 
was  in  violation  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  and  that  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment had  intentionally  discriminated 
against  Haitians  in  implementing  the  policy. 
Other  Haitian  refugees  otherwise  indistin- 
guishable from  this  class,  arriving  prior  to 
the  illegal  detention  program,  have  already 
benefitted  from  President  Carters  decision 
to  grant  them  "entrant"  sUtus.  Fundamen- 
tal justice  demands  that  the  boat  people 
who  have  fled  to  our  shores  seeking  safety 
and  who  have  suffered  additionally  under  il- 
legal detention,  benefit  from  these  same 
protections.  It  is  simply  unjust  and  cruel  for 
the  Immigration  Service  to  continue  to 
threaten  this  small  group  of  Haitian  boat 
people  with  forcible  deportation  back  to  the 
Haiti  from  which  they  fled  almost  two  years 
ago. 

The  undersigned  organizations  join  in  en- 
dorsing a  legalization  program  granting  per- 
manent residency  to  aU  eligible  undocu- 
mented persons  arriving  in  the  VJS.  as  of 
January  1,  1983.  However,  should  a  partial 
legalization  program  not  include  the  previ- 
ously-detained Haitian  boat  people,  elemen- 
tary justice  demands  that  separate  provision 
be  made  In  the  legislation  granting  legal 
status  to  Haitians  arriving  before  January  1, 
1982.  thereby  recognizing  their  unique 
plight  and  suffering. 

Thank  you  for  carefully  considering  our 
recommendations  regarding  the  necessity  of 
a  truly  comprehensive  legalization  program 
and  of  maintaining  fundamental  rights  of 
judicial  review  of  administrative  agencies, 
when  the  Senate  considers  this  exceedingly 
important  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Benjaihh  L.  Hooks, 

CTia^rperson. 
Ralph  C.Neas, 

Executive  Director. 


The  Pught  or  the  Haitiah  Refugees  ahd 
THE  Response  of  the  National  Emergenct 
Coalition  for  Haitian  Refugees 
Since  1958,  approximately  one-eighth  (.Vt) 
of  the  population  of  Haiti  has  fled  from 
their  homeland  to  escape  the  cumulative  ef- 
fects of  the  twenty-five  (25)  years  of  Duva- 
lier  family  rule.  A  small  part  of  this  dias- 
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pon  has  soucht  haven  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  last  eight  years  approximately  35,000 
refugees  have  risked  their  lives  across  800 
miles  of  hazardous  ocean  to  seek  safety  and 
asylum  In  the  U£.  These  are  the  "boat 
people"  whose  total  numbers  are  minuscule 
when  compared  to  other  refugee  groups 
wumly  and  continuously  received  by  our 
government.  Despite  the  desperate  nature 
of  their  plight,  confirmed  by  repeated  re- 
ports by  Amnesty  International,  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Human  Rights  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States,  and 
other  respected  human  rights  organizations, 
detailing  systematic  violations  of  human 
rights  In  HalU,  these  refugees  have  received 
harsh  and  discriminatory  treatment  from 
our  government,  unprecedented  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States. 

The  National  Emergency  Coalition  for 
Haitian  Refugees  was  formed  in  response  to 
this  emergency,  and  in  particular  to  the  jail- 
ing by  order  of  the  Attorney  General  on 
July  31.  1981,  of  more  than  2000  boat  people 
who  had  arrived  on  our  shores  and  claimed 
political  asylum.  On  March  2.  1982,  a 
number  of  prominent  religious,  civil  rights, 
htmian  rights,  Haitian,  labor  and  national 
voluntary  agency  organizalions  formed  the 
Coalition  to  secure  humane  treatment,  due 
process  of  law  and  the  immediate  release  to 
sponsors  for  these  refugees  who  were  im- 
prisoned in  ten  remote  locations  around  the 
United  SUtes. 

This  emergency  continues:  pursuant  to  a 
Federal  Court  decision  of  June  29,  1982. 
that  the  imprisonment  of  the  Haitian  boat 
people  was  unlawful,  the  refugees  were  fi- 
nally released  to  sponsors  in  over  20  states 
by  the  end  of  November  1982.  However,  de- 
spite the  unprecedented  harsh  treatment 
they  have  suffered  in  our  country  during 
the  last  two  years: 

( 1 )  T^ese  refugees  still  face  the  imminent 
threat  of  forced  deportation  to  Haiti  by  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 

(2)  The  boat  people  face  many  urgent 
legal  problems  such  as  understanding  and 
complying  with  the  intricate  and  onerous 
conditions  of  their  temporary  release  pro- 
gram, securing  qualified  attorneys,  interpre- 
tors,  and  expert  witnesses. 

(3)  The  refugees  are  also  confronted  with 
social  problems  Including  securing  employ- 
ment and  learning  English. 

WHAT  AKK  THE   IMMEDIATE  COALS  OP  THE  NA- 
TIONAL EMZRGXRCT  COALITION  FOR  HAITIAN 

RETUCEES? 

The  National  Emergency  Coalition  for 
Haitian  Refugees  includes  all  the  major  or- 
ganizations working  to  assist  the  Haitian 
boat  people,  and  our  activities  are  carefully 
coordinated  to  complement  existing  pro- 
grams. Because  of  our  broad-based  composi- 
tion and  the  national  stature  and  expertise 
of  our  member  groups,  the  Coalition  is  in  a 
unique  position  to  provide  specific  assist- 
ance to  these  refugees  while  educating  the 
public  as  to  their  plight: 

1.  The  Coalition  helps  assure  that  the 
1800  boat  people  released  from  detention 
under  the  Haitian  Interim  Placement  Pro- 
gram receive  procedural  and  substantive 
due  process  of  law  and  humane  treatement 
In  the  adjudication  of  their  asylum  claims. 
The  Coalition  assists  volunteer  lawyers,  pre- 
senting information  on  conditions  in  Haiti 
at  attorney  training  sessions,  and  providing 
expert  testimony  at  individual  asylum  hear- 
ings where  appropriate. 

2.  The  Coalition  is  coordinating  a  national 
campaign  to  urge  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion to  immediately  halt  the  suffering  of 
the  boat  people  by  a  simple  executive  act  of 


extending  the  "cut-off"  date  of  the  Cuban- 
Haitian  Entrant  program  established  by  the 
Carter  Administration.  By  extending  this 
program  from  the  current  date  of  October 
10,  1980,  to  the  date  when  Judge  Spellman 
finally  ordered  the  Haitians  released— June 
29,  1982— these  refugees  will  be  guaranteed 
that  the  cruel  threat  of  forced  deportation 
will  no  longer  hang  over  their  heads,  while 
the  exact  status  of  their  residence  will  be 
determined  later  by  an  act  of  Congress.  This 
campaign  includes  gaining  support  for  a 
sense  of  Congress  resolution  asking  the 
President  to  extend  the  "entrant"  date  to 
include  the  lx>at  people  in  the  program,  and 
sponsoring  a  national  petition  to  be  en- 
dorsed by  major  national  organizations  and 
prominent  individuals. 

This  campaign  also  includes  local  affili- 
ates of  Coalition  members  as  the  nucleus  of 
regional  efforts  in  Florida,  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  to  heighten  public  consider- 
ation of  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  this 
administrative  grant  of  legal  status,  Euid  to 
encourage  the  Congressional  delegations  in 
these  strategically  crucial  states  to  urge  the 
President  to  act  now  to  end  the  torment  of 
the  Haitian  refugees. 

3.  The  Coalition  acts  as  a  clearinghouse  of 
information  for.  and  sponsors  meetings  be- 
tween, legal  groups,  national  voluntary 
agencies,  Haitian  and  local  community 
groups  and  the  refugees  themselves  with 
regard  to  the  Haitian  Interim  Placement 
Program  ordered  by  the  Federal  District 
Court  in  Florida.  The  Coalition  coordinates 
the  communication  of  concerns  and  sugges- 
tions regarding  this  program  to  governmen- 
tal and  civic  leaders.  The  Coalition  monitors 
the  Interim  Placement  Program  and  the 
legal  proceedings,  producing  bi-lingual  put>- 
lications  for  the  refugees  and  sponsors,  dis- 
tributing information  to  national  civic 
groups  and  governmental  leaders  locally 
and  nationally,  and  reporting  to  the  Court 
Committee  on  Haitian  Refugees  appointed 
by  Judge  Spellman  In  Florida. 

4.  The  Coalition  will  continue  to  provide 
attorneys,  legal  groups,  Coalition  members 
and  concerned  Congressional  and  civic  lead- 
ers with  detailed  materials  concerning  im- 
portant human  rights  developments  in 
Haiti,  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  claims 
for  asylum  and  possible  federal  litigation  in 
support  of  the  due  process  rights  of  the 
boat  people,  and  as  necessary  to  heighten 
public  consideration  of  the  necessity  of  ex- 
tending "entrant"  status  to  the  refugees. 

5.  The  Coalition  encourages  the  formation 
of  coalitions  of  local  affiliates  of  our  nation- 
al members  and  other  local  organizations  in 
certain  of  the  more  than  150  communities 
where  Haitians  have  been  placed.  These 
groups  enhance  our  ability  to  educate  local 
communities  as  to  the  merits  of  extending 
"entrant"  status  to  the  refugees. 

6.  The  Coalition  exchanges  information 
with  Central  American  refugee  support 
groups  on  matters  of  common  concern,  and 
explores  ways  of  cooperating  in  assuring 
due  process  of  law  and  humane  treatment 
of  asylum  seekers.  The  Coalition  supports 
the  clear  mandate  of  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1980,  that  asylum  claims  should  be  adjudi- 
cated on  their  individual  merits  without 
regard  to  whether  the  U.S.  government  is  or 
is  not  allied  with  the  country  of  the  asylum 
seeker's  birth  or  nationality. 

7.  The  Coalition  distributes  to  Its  mem- 
bers and  other  interested  organizations  in- 
formation and  analysis  concerning  national 
legislative  and  administrative  policy  devel- 
opments that  directly  impact  on  Haitian 
refugees.  The  Coalition  will  continue  to  pre- 


pare analyses  of  Immigration  legislation 
pending  in  Congress,  with  particular  empha- 
sis on  proposals  for  a  comprehensive  legal- 
ization program,  for  maintaining  judicial 
review  of  asylum  claims,  and  against  sum- 
mary exclusion  of  potential  asylum  claim- 
ants. 

National  Member  Organizations  of  the 
Emergency  Coalition  for  Haitian  Refugees: 
AFL-CIO;  A.  PhiUp  Randolph  Institute; 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union;  American 
Council  for  Nationalities  Service;  American 
Friends  Service  Committee;  American 
Jewish  Committee;  Catholic  League  for  Re- 
ligious and  Civil  Rights;  Center  for  the 
Social  Sciences,  Columbia  University; 
Church  World  Service  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches;  Comlte  Interregional 
Pour  Refugies  Haltiens,  Inc.;  Committee  for 
the  Defense  of  Haitian  Refugees;  Interna- 
tional Ladies  Garment  Workers  Union; 
International  Rescue  Committee;  Lawyers 
Committee  for  International  Human 
Rights;  Lutheran  Immigration  and  Refugee 
Service;  NAACf^  National  Catholic  Confer- 
ence for  International  Justice;  National 
Center  for  Immigrants  Rights.  Inc.;  Nation- 
al Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops:  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities;  National 
Emergency  Civil  Liberties  Committee;  Na- 
tional Urban  League,  Inc.;  Synagogue  Coun- 
cil of  America;  Unitarian  Unlversalist  Serv- 
ice Committee;  United  States  Catholic  Con- 
ference; and  YMCA  of  the  USA. 

11th  Cikccit  Coort  op  Appeals  Finds  Immi- 
gration Service  Detention  op  Haitian 
"Boat  People"  Illegal  and  Discrimi- 
natory 

On  April  12,  1983,  in  the  case  of  Loui*  et 
oL  V.  Alan  C.  Nelson,  the  United  States  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Uth  Circuit  In 
Atlanta  assailed  the  U.S.  Government's 
treatment  of  the  Haitian  refugee  "boat 
people"  seeking  safety  in  this  country,  and 
upheld  a  District  Court  opinion  that  the  of- 
ficial policy  of  detaining  the  Haitians  was  il- 
legal. The  Appeals  Court  found  that  the 
Government  had  used  immigration  policy 
against  the  Haitians  in  a  discriminatory 
fashion,  in  violation  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  its  guar- 
antee of  due  process  and  equal  protection 
under  the  law.  The  unprecedented  court  de- 
cision further  emphasizes  the  uniqueness  of 
the  Haitians'  plight  and  their  extraordinary 
suffering:  this  is  the  first  time  in  American 
legal  history  that  an  Appeals  Court  has 
found  the  U.S.  Government  guilty  of  dis- 
crimination on  constitutional  law  grounds, 
except  in  the  employment  discrimination 
context. 

The  Appeals  Court  further  held  that  the 
advocacy  groups  seeking  to  give  the  de- 
tained Haitians  counsel  had  a  constitutional 
right  to  do  so  under  the  First  Amendment 
and  that  the  detainees  had  the  right  to  seek 
counsel.  This  access  had  t>een  substantially 
denied  by  the  Immigration  Service. 

Representative  selections  from  this  land- 
mark decision  follow.  The  numbers  in  pa- 
rentheses refer  to  the  appropriate  page  In 
the  unpublished  opinion. 

"On  September  30,  1981,  in  a  strongly 
worded  opinion,  the  district  court  certified 
the  class.  The  court  found  the  INS  was 
playing  'a  human  shell  game'  with  the  Hai- 
tians, moving  them  around  the  country  to 
desolate  areas  without  available  counsel  or 
communication  facilities.  The  court  further 
found  faulty  the  INS  proceedings  whereby 
eleven  Haitians  were  deported;  these  pro- 
ceedings   included   mass    hearings,    behind 


closed  doors,  without  coimsel  or  adequate 
translators."  (5) 

"The  problem  here  la  the  fiction  that  ex- 
cludable aliens  are  not  within  the  'territori- 
al limits'  of  the  United  SUtes.  Though  that 
fiction  serves  its  purpose  to  limit  the  proce- 
dural rights  of  an  excludable  alien  'regard- 
ing his  application'  for  admission,  Landen  v. 
Ploscencia,  supra.  It  strains  credulity  to 
ma^ntAin  that  an  alien  within  our  territorial 
limits  may  claim  none  of  the  rights  accord- 
ed our  citizens."  (54) 

"At  trial  plaintiffs  introduced  a  wealth  of 
statistical  evidence  to  show  the  vastly  dis- 
proportionate impact  on  the  government's 
detention  twUcy  on  Haitian,  as  opposed  to 
non-Haltlan,  Immigrants."  (83) 

"Dr.  Oitlow  found  In  each  of  the  three 
compilations  that  the  chance  of  so  many 
more  Haitians  than  non-Haitians  being  de- 
tained, or  so  many  fewer  Haitians  paroled 
was  'on  the  order  of  less  than  two  in  ten  bil- 
lion times.'  In  some  cases  it  was  'far  less 
than  one  in  ten  billion,'  or  'a  statistical 
joke.'"  (64) 

"All  told  plaintiffs  mustered  an  impressive 
array  of  witnesses  and  an  equally  impressive 
number  of  documents  to  demonstrate  cir- 
cumstantially, and  to  an  extent,  directly,  in- 
tentional government  discrimination  against 
Haitians.  This  evidence,  in  addition  to  the 
statistical  evidence,  was  unrebutted  but  for 
the  government's  testimonial  evidence, 
which  can  at  best  be  termed  'mere  protesta- 
tion."' (76) 

In  this  case  we  have  no  confidence  that 
the  alleged  violations  ever  will  be  remedied 
in  subsequent  administrative  or  habeus  pro- 
ceedings .  .  .  eleven  Haitians  had  already 
been  deported  pursuant  to  'faulty'  proce- 
dures. Not  only  was  lack  of  representation  a 
problem,  but  evidence  taken  at  the  prelimi- 
nary injunction  hearings  indicated  that 
Creole  translators  often  erred  in  transla- 
tions, failed  to  give  proper  notice  of  the 
right  to  apply  for  asylum,  or  to  appeal  the 
decision  of  the  immigration  judge."  (100) 

"The  record  shows  that  Haitians  arrive  in 
this  country  unschooled  in  our  language 
and  largely  in  ignorance  of  our  legal  system. 
The  record  also  indicates  that  'even  in 
Miami,  where  INS  Creole  translators  are 
presumably  proficient,  the  translations  at 
these  (exclusion)  proceedings  are  woefully 
inadequate.'  Given  this  state  of  affairs  we 
can  hardly  expect  the  Haitians  arriving  at 
our  shores  to  be  aware  of,  and  prepared  to 
exercise,  their  right  to  claim  asylum."  (107) 

"Evidence  at  trial  identified  significant  re- 
strictions on  Haitian  access  to  legal  counsel, 
restrictions  on  Haitian  contact  with  rela- 
tives and  friends  in  the  Miami  community, 
and  efforts  to  prevent  H.R.C.  (Haitian  Refu- 
gee Center)  attorneys  from  approaching 
Haitians  to  inform  them  of  their  legal 
rights.  "(108) 

pugrt  op  the  Haitian  boat  people 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  particular  circumstances 
of  an  especially  disadvantaged  group 
of  undocumented  aliens  in  the  hope 
that  constitutional  protections  grant- 
ed to  other  groups  of  undociunented 
aliens  may  be  applied  equally  to  these 
persons.  As  S.  529  has  come  to  the 
floor,  it  would  not  permit  their  legal- 
ization, though  the  companion  meas- 
ure in  the  House  would. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  plight  of 
the  Haitian  boat  people,  some  2,000 
Haitian    refugees    who    have   sought 


sanctuary  in  this  country  from  oppres- 
sive conditions  in  their  native  land. 
Most  of  the  group  in  question  arrived 
in  the  course  of  1980. 

That  Haiti  is  a  place  from  which  ref- 
ugees should  be  expected— as,  say,  the 
Soviet  Union  or  Iran  are  places  from 
which  we  should,  and  do,  expect  per- 
sons to  flee— has  been  established.  The 
current  edition  of  "Freedom  in  the 
World,"  the  indisputably  sober-minded 
annual  accounting  of  the  status  of  po- 
litical rights  and  civil  liberties  around 
the  globe,  published  each  year  by 
Freedom  House,  summarizes  life  in 
Haiti  in  these  words: 

Haiti  is  a  dictatorship.  .  .  .  Attempts  at 
Independence  in  journalism  were  severely 
repressed  in  1980  ...  A  government-spon- 
sored militia  has  suppressed  opposition;  po- 
litical murders.  Imprisonment  without  trial, 
exile,  and  torture  have  characterized  the 
system  intermittently.  An  acceptable  rule  of 
law  has  been  in  abeyance  during  a  pro- 
longed 'state  of  selge";  property  has  been 
seized  Indiscriminantly  by  security  forces. 
Many  people  attempt  to  flee  the  country  il- 
legally every  year. 

Not  surprisingly,  given  the  facts  of 
geographical  proximity  and  the  repu- 
tation of  the  United  States  as  a  haven 
for  refugees,  many  of  these  persons 
come  to  this  country. 

Since  May  1981.  it  has  been,  the 
policy  of  the  administration  to  keep, 
or  to  try  to  keep,  these  refugees  im- 
prisoned without  bond  pending  final 
resolution  of  their  asylum  requests  by 
the  Inunigration  and  Naturalization 
Service. 

Twice  in  recent  months.  Federal 
courts  have  determined  that  these 
Haitian  boat  people  were  incarcerated 
in  violation  of  constitutional  guaran- 
tees of  due  process.  Last  June,  in 
Miami,  Federal  District  Court  Judge 
Eugene  Spellman  ordered  that  1,800 
Haitians  then  imprisoned  be  released 
because  the  pr(x:edures  according  to 
which  these  persons  were  detained  vio- 
lated U.S.  statute.  Although  those 
1.800  were  released,  the  administration 
appealed  that  ruling  and  continued  to 
detain  arriving  Haitian  inunigrants  in 
like  fashion.  Last  month,  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Uth  Circuit, 
in  Atlanta,  not  only  rejected  that 
appeal  by  the  Government  but  found, 
moreover,  that  the  policy  of  detaining 
Haitians  was  discriminatory. 

Judge  Phyllis  Kravitch.  writing  for 
the  three-judge  panel,  spoke  of  "a 
stark  pattern  of  discrimination  .  .  . 
There  was  ample  unrebutted  evidence 
that  (the  Haitians)  were  denied  equal 
protection  of  the  law.  as  mandated 
both  by  the  Constitution  and  our  in- 
terpretation of  the  Congress'  enabling 
legislation." 

According  to  the  New  York  Times  of 
April  14,  the  court  determined  also 
that  the  detained  Haitians  had  not 
been  adequately  informed  of  their 
rights  to  petition  for  political  asylum 
and  to  seek  legal  counsel.  We  are 
obliged    to    consider    what    remedy 


shotild  be  provided  for  the  uniquely 
difficult  circumstance  of  the  Haitian 
boat  people,  exacerbated  by  the  bla- 
tantly discriminatory  treatment  they 
have  suffered  during  their  time  in  the 
United  States— for  what  other  reason 
exists  for  the  shameful  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  abused  than 
that  the  color  of  their  skin  is  black? 

Provision  relating  to  the  situation  of 
these  refugees  is  included  as  section 
301  of  S.  529.  But  this  provision  falls 
well  short  of  regularizing  the  status  of 
the  Haitian  boat  people.  Recently,  a 
number  of  distingiiished  and  respected 
observers  of  the  American  Judiciary 
have  pointed  to  the  unfairness  of  ex- 
cluding from  the  legalization  provi- 
sions of  S.  529  this  group  of  immi- 
grants. On  behalf  of  the  Leadership 
Conference  on  Civil  Rights.  Benjamin 
L.  Hooks  wrote  to  me  on  April  28: 

Other  Haitian  refugees  otherwise  indistin- 
guishable from  this  class,  arriving  prior  to 
the  illegal  detention  program,  have  already 
benefited  from  President  Carter's  decision 
to  grant  then  "entrant"  status.  F^mdamen- 
tal  justice  demands  that  the  boat  people 
who  have  fled  to  our  shores  seeking  safety 
and  who  have  suffered  additionally  under  il- 
legal detention,  l>enefit  from  these  same 
protections.  It  is  simply  unjust  and  cruel  for 
the  Immigration  Service  to  continue  to 
threaten  this  small  group  of  Haitian  boat 
people  with  forcible  deportation  •  *  • 

A  similar  appeal  has  been  voiced  by 
spokesmen  for  35  community,  labor, 
civil  rights,  and  religious  groups  in 
southern  Florida— the  region  of  the 
country  most  directly  affected  by  the 
Haitian  arrivals: 

Should  a  partial  legalization  program  not 
include  the  previously  detained  Haitian  boat 
people,  elementary  justice  demands  that 
separate  provision  be  made  in  the  legisla- 
tion granting  legal  status  to  Haitians  arriv- 
ing before  January  1,  1982.  thereby  recog- 
nizing their  unique  plight  and  suffering. 

I  support  the  goals  of  a  legalization 
program  in  the  Simpson  immigration 
bill.  The  Judiciary  Committee's  report 
of  title  III  of  S.  529  specifies  in  part 
that  the  legalization  be  a  "one-time 
only"  program  that  eliminates  the 
subclass  of  undocumented  persons 
who  now  constitute  a  clearly  exploit- 
able group  within  U.S.  society  and  sap 
unnecessarily  the  resources  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  To  achieve  this 
goal,  a  legalization  program  must  be  as 
comprehensive  and  current  as  possi- 
ble. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  that  the 
Senate-House  conference  committee 
carefully  consider  the  merits  of  a  truly 
comprehensive  legalization  program. 
Such  provision  would  be  the  fairest 
and  most  practical  solution  to  the 
unique  plight  of  the  Haitian  refugee 
boat  people,  who  continue  to  face  forc- 
ible deportation  to  Haiti. 

I  ask  that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  the 
letter  to  which  I  have  referred  from 
Mr.  Benjamin  L.  Hooks,  signed  also  by 
Mr.  Ralph  Neas,  executive  director  of 
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the  leadership  conference,  as  well  as 
the  public  statement  issued  by  south- 
ern Florida  civil  organizations,  an  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times,  and  a  recent  report  from  that 
newspaper  about  the  decision  last 
month  of  the  11th  Circuit  Court  of 
AppeaJs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRO,  as  follows: 

Leaokrship  ComnatKNcx 

OR  Civil  Rights, 
Wathinglon.  D.C.,  AprU  28.  1983. 

Dear  Sehatok:  We.  the  undersigned  orga- 
nizations, traditionally  concerned  with  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties,  are  writing  to  you 
about  a  matter  of  the  utmost  urgency.  We 
tLte  joined  together  in  a  common  concern 
that  the  Simpson  immigration  legislation,  S. 
529,  now  being  considered  by  Congress  must 
Include  a  comprehensive  legalization  pro- 
gram as  an  integral  part  of  any  meaningful 
reform  of  our  immigration  laws.  Second,  the 
heretofore  guaranteed  right  of  all  persons 
seeking  political  asylum  in  this  country  to 
judicial  review  of  administrative  agency 
action  must  be  maintained.  The  right  of 
access  to  the  courts  is  essential  to  insure 
fair  and  non-discriminatory  enforcement  of 
the  law. 

We  therefore  urge  that  you  support  when 
the  bill  comes  to  the  Senate  floor  for 
debate:  (1)  amendments  providing  for  a 
comprehensive  legalization  program  and  (2) 
an  amendment  to  restore  full  judicial 
review. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Select  Commission  on  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Policy,  we  believe  that  all  other- 
wise eligible  undocumented  persons  present 
in  the  U.S.  as  of  January  1,  1983,  should  be 
granted  permanent  legal  status  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Such  a  comprehensive  legalization  pro- 
gram is  also  the  most  just  and  most  practi- 
cal solution  to  the  unique  plight  of  the  Hai- 
tian refugee  "boat  people",  who  are  still 
faced  with  forcible  deportation  to  Haiti. 
Federal  courts  have  twice  found  that  these 
Haitian  boat  people  were  illegally  impris- 
oned by  the  Immigration  Service  in  viola- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Constitution;  most  recently 
they  have  held  that  this  detention  policy 
was  so  selective  as  to  be  discriminatory. 
Though  they  had  committed  no  crime,  more 
than  2000  Haitians  were  imprisoned  without 
bond  in  isolated  federal  facilities  for  be- 
tween IS  and  18  months  beginning  in  May 
1981,  under  orders  of  the  Attorney  General. 
The  11th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  on  April 
12,  1983.  found  that  this  detention  policy 
was  in  violation  of  the  Fifth  Amendment  of 
the  Constitution,  and  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment had  intentionally  discriminated 
against  Haitians  in  implementing  the  policy. 

Other  Haitian  refugees  otherwise  indistin- 
guishable from  this  class,  arriving  prior  to 
the  illegal  detention  program,  have  already 
benefited  from  President  Carter's  decision 
to  grant  them  "entrant"  status.  Fundamen- 
tal justice  demands  that  the  boat  people 
who  have  fled  to  our  shores  seeking  safety 
and  who  have  suffered  additionally  under  il- 
legal detention,  benefit  from  these  same 
protections.  It  is  simply  unjust  and  cruel  for 
the  Immigration  Service  to  continue  to 
threaten  this  small  group  of  Haitian  boat 
people  with  forcible  deportation  back  to  the 
Haiti  from  which  they  fled  almost  two  years 
ago. 

The  undersigned  organizations  Join  in  en- 
dorsing a  legalization  program  granting  per- 


manent residency  to  all  eligible  undocu- 
mented perons  arriving  in  the  U.S.  as  of 
January  1,  1983.  However,  should  a  partial 
legalization  program  not  include  the  previ- 
ously detained  Haitian  boat  people,  elemen- 
tary justice  demands  that  separate  provision 
be  made  in  the  legislation  granting  legal 
status  to  Haitians  arriving  before  January  1, 
1982,  thereby  recognizing  their  unique 
plight  and  suffering. 

Thank  you  for  carefully  considering  our 
recommendations  regarding  the  necessity  of 
a  truly  comprehensive  legalization  program 
and  of  maintaining  fundamental  rights  of 
judicial  review  of  administrative  agencies, 
when  the  Senate  consider  this  exceedingly 
important  legislation. 
Sincerely, 

Benjamin  L.  Hooks. 

Chairperson. 

Ralph  O.  Neas, 

Executive  Director. 

SotTTKERN  Florida  Civic  Organizations 
Appeal  roR  Comprehensive  Legalization 
AS  Essential  to  Immigration  Reform 
We,  the  undersigned,  representing  com- 
munities and  organizations  in  southern 
Florida,  are  writing  to  you  about  a  matter  of 
the  utmost  urgency.  We  are  joined  together 
in  a  common  concern  that  the  Simpson- 
Mazzoli  immigration  legislation  now  being 
considered  by  Congress  must  Include  a  com- 
prehensive legalization  program  as  an  inte- 
gral part  of  any  meaningful  reform  of  our 
immigration  laws.  Second,  the  heretofore 
guaranteed  right  of  all  persons  seeking  po- 
litical asylum  in  this  country  to  judicial 
review  of  administrative  agency  action  must 
be  maintained.  The  right  of  access  to  the 
courts  is  essential  to  insure  fair  and  nofi-dis- 
criminatory  enforcement  of  the  law. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Select  Commission  on  Immigration  and 
Refugee  Policy,  we  believe  that  all  other- 
wise eligible  undocumented  persons  present 
in  the  U.S.  as  of  January  1.  1983.  should  t>e 
granted  permanent  status  In  this  country. 

Such  a  comprehensive  legalization  pro- 
gram is  also  the  most  just  and  most  practi- 
cal solution  to  the  unique  pUght  of  the  Hai- 
tian refugee  "boat  people",  who  are  still 
faced  with  forcible  deportation  to  Haiti. 
Though  they  had  committed  no  crime,  more 
than  2,000  Haitians  were  imprisoned  with- 
out bond  in  isolated  federal  facilities  for  be- 
tween 15  and  18  months  begining  in  May 
1981,  under  orders  of  the  Attorney  General. 
The  11th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Atlan- 
ta on  April  12,  1983,  found  that  this  deten- 
tion policy  was  in  violation  of  the  Fifth 
Amendment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  and 
that  the  U.S.  Government  had  intentionally 
discriminated  against  Haitians  in  imple- 
menting the  policy. 

Other  Haitian  refugees  otherwise  indistin- 
guishable from  this  class,  arriving  prior  to 
the  illegal  detention  program,  have  already 
benefited  from  President  Carter's  decision 
to  grant  them  "entrant"  status.  Fundamen- 
tal justice  demends  that  the  boat  people 
who  have  fled  to  our  shores  seeking  safety 
and  who  have  suffered  additionally  under  il- 
legal detention,  benefit  from  these  same 
protections.  It  is  simply  unjust  for  the  Im- 
migration Service  to  continue  to  threaten 
this  small  group  of  Haitian  boat  people  with 
forcible  deportation  back  to  the  Haiti  from 
which  they  fled  almost  two  years  ago. 

The  undersigned  organizations  join  in  en- 
dorsing a  legalization  program  granting  per- 
manent residency  to  all  eligible  undocu- 
mented persons  arriving  in  the  U.S.  as  of 
January  1,  1983.  However,  should  a  partial 


legalization  program  not  include  the  previ- 
ously detained  Haitian  boat  people,  elemen- 
tary justice  demands  that  separate  provision 
be  made  in  the  legislation  granting  legal 
status  to  Haitians  arriving  before  January  1, 
1982,  thereby  recognizing  their  unique 
plight  and  suffering. 

Thank  you  for  carefully  considering  our 
recommendations  regarding  the  necessity  of 
a  truly  comprehensive  legalization  program 
and  of  maintaining  fundamental  rights  of 
judicial  review  of  administrative  agencies, 
during  the  mark-up  of  this  exceedingly  im- 
portant legislation. 

PRELIMINARY  LIST  OP  ENDORSEMENTS  FROM 
SOUTHERN  FLORIDA  GROUPS 

National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews. 

American  Jewish  Congress,  Southeast 
Region. 

American  Jewish  Committee,  Greater 
Miami  Chapter. 

Greater  Miami  Jewish  Federation,  Com- 
munity Relations  Committee. 

League  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens. 

Spanish  American  League  Against  Dis- 
crimination. 

United  Methodist  Church,  Miami  District. 

Catholic  Community  Services  Inc.,  Dade 
County. 

Catholic  Community  Services  of  Palm 
Beach  County. 

Catholic  Community  of  Justice  and  Peace. 

Archdiocese  of  Miami  Office  of  Lay  Minis- 
try. 

NAACP,  Florida  State  Conference  of 
Branches. 

NAACP,  Dade  County  Branch. 

Urban  League  of  Greater  Miami. 

Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence, Greater  Miami  Chapter. 

Black  Miami  Dade  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Archdiocese  of  Miami— Rural  Life  Bureau. 

Archdiocese  of  Miami— Respect  Life  Min- 
istry. 

Palm  Beach  County  Farmworker  Support 
Committee. 

Church  World  Service  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee. 

Florida  Community  Health  Centers,  Inc. 

Friends  Meeting  of  Miami. 

Haitian  Refugee  Center,  Inc. 

Haitian  Catholic  Center. 

Haitian  American  Community  Association 
of  Dade  County 

Lutheran  Ministries  of  Florida. 

Lake  Worth  Haitian  Outreach. 

Broward  County  Farmworkers  Support 
Committee. 

Operation  PUSH,  Miami  Chapter. 

Center  for  the  Quest  for  Truth. 

Project  Volunteer  Registration. 

Zeta  Phi  Beta  Sorority. 

Delta  Sigma  Theta  Sorority. 

Belafonte  Tacolcy  Center. 

Coalition  of  100  Black  Women. 

Masjid  Al  Ansar. 

Fort  Lauderdale  Farm  Worker  Support 
Committee. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Apr.  14, 1983] 
Haitians'  Lawyers  Hail  Court  Ruling 
Miami,  April  13.— Lawyers  who  led  a  long 
fight  to  have  Haitian  refugees  released  from 
Government  detention  centers  today  hailed 
an  appeals  court  decision  that  the  Govern- 
ment policy  was  discriminatory. 

"We  think  this  Is  going  to  be  a  landmark 
case  in  the  immigration  field,"  said  Ira 
Kuizban,  who  argued  for  the  Haitians  last 


year  before  Federal  District  Court  Judge 
E^ene  Spellman. 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
11th  Circuit,  in  Atlanta,  on  Tuesday  reject- 
ed an  appeal  by  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  of  Judge  Spellman's 
ruling  on  June  18  that  the  detention  of 
about  1.800  Haitians  was  illegal. 

The  appeals  court  went  further  than 
Judge  Spellman,  who  found  no  specific  dis- 
crimination against  Haitians  as  a  race.  The 
three-Judge  appeals  panel  decided  there  was 
"a  stark  pattern  of  discrimination." 

"DKRIKD  equal  PROTECTION" 

Judge  Phyllis  Krasritch  wrote,  "There  was 
ample  unrebutted  evidence  that  plaintiffs 
were  denied  equal  protection  of  the  laws." 

The  appeals  court  also  agreed  the  de- 
tained Haitians  had  not  been  adequately  in- 
formed of  their  rights  to  petition  for  politi- 
cal asylum  and  seek  legal  counsel. 

The  decision  "establishes  the  right  of  the 
protection  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  aliens 
who  have  been  incarcerated,"  Judge  Kurz- 
ban  said.  "It  has  substantial  implications  for 
Salvadorans,  Nicaraguans— anyone  else 
coming  into  the  States. " 

Dale  Schwartz,  a  lawyer  who  represents 
Cubans  jailed  in  the  Atlanta  Federal  peni- 
tentiary, said  the  app>eals  court  ruling  "has 
far  reaching  effects  on  future  immigration 
policy,  particularly  as  it  applies  to  persons 
seeking  political  asylum." 

"It  makes  it  clear  that  the  determination 
on  asylum  should  not  be  a  political  decision 
on  the  part  of  whatever  administration  hap- 
pens to  be  in  office  at  the  time,"  he  said. 

PROFESSOR  PLANNED  STRATEGY 

Bruce  Winick,  a  law  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Miami  who  planned  strategy  for 
the  Haitians  at  the  hearings  before  Judge 
Spellman,  said:  "This  goes  considerably  fur- 
ther than  Judge  Spellman  did.  It  really  vin- 
dicates the  position  we  have  taken  all 
along." 

The  appeals  court  wrote:  "Although  we 
hold  that  the  executive  has  the  power  when 
properly  delegated  to  fashion  such  policies 
as  are  necessary  to  protect  our  borders  and 
ensure  orderly  entry  of  aliens,  those  policies 
must  be  administered  in  nondiscriminatory 
manner." 

The  court  ordered  Judge  Spellman  to  take 
whatever  measures  were  necessary  to  guar- 
antee "that  all  aliens,  regardless  of  their  na- 
tionality or  origin,  are  accorded  equal  treat- 
ment." 

The  Haitians  ordered  released  by  Judge 
Spellman  will  remain  free  awaiting  immi- 
gration hearings. 

Professor  Winick  said  the  new  ruling 
could  affect  about  100  Haitians  who  have 
arrived  since  the  others  were  freed.  The  new 
arrivals  are  being  held  at  Miami's  Krome 
Avenue  detention  center.  The  professor  said 
the  decision  should  ensure  they  are  advised 
of  their  rights  and  granted  access  to  law- 
yers. 

About  30  Nicaraguans  and  130  Salvador- 
ans are  also  held  at  the  detention  center. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  12, 1983] 

Refugees  and  Refoulembnt 
There's  a  hard  question  to  be  asked  about 
the  thousands  of  undocumented  aliens  from 
Afghanistan  or  Haiti  or  El  Salvador  seeking 
a  haven  In  the  United  States:  Are  they  le- 
gitimate refugees? 

If  they  have  a  well-founded  fear  of  perse- 
cution in  their  home  country,  the  answer  is 
yes  and  they  are  entitled  to  sanctuary,  or 
asylum  as  it  is  formally  called.  To  send 
them  home  would  risk  committing  the  un- 


forgivable diplomatic  sin  of  refoulement— 
forcibly  subjecting  them  to  peril. 

But  what  if  they  are  not  legitimate  refu- 
gees? Then  they  are  just  another  form  of 
gate-crasher,  rrady  to  confuse  refute  and 
subterfuge.  To  send  them  home  would  be 
only  fair,  signaling  to  other  would-be  iUegal 
entrants  that  Americans  are  compassionate 
but  not  suckers. 

All  that  raises  an  even  harder  question, 
one  that  the  Senate  must  answer  as  it  takes 
up  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  immigration  reform 
bill:  How  should  Government  decide  who  is 
a  refugee?  On  this  potentially  life-or-death 
point,  the  generally  admirable  Senate  bill  is 
harsh,  hasty  and  in  need  of  amendment. 

The  who-ls-a-refugee  decison  is  now  made 
in  case-by-case  hearings,  the  results  of 
which  may  be  appealed  to  the  courts.  Until 
the  Refugee  Act  of  1980,  that  meant  a  mod- 
erate backlog  of  5,800  cases.  Since  then, 
however,  claims  for  asylum  have  shot  up. 
The  backlog  now  exceeds  120.000  cases.  How 
should  Washington  treat  all  those  aliens 
while  their  cases  are  pending?  It's  a  tor- 
menting problem. 

To  release  them  and  let  them  live  and 
work  in  the  community  could  mock  equity; 
final  determinations  often  take  years.  Even 
if  their  refugee  claims  were  ultimately  re- 
jected, the  example  would  encourage  spe- 
cious or  dilatory  claims.  The  other  possibili- 
ty is  to  incarcerate  applicants  pending  adju- 
dication, as  the  Administration  has  done 
with  Haitians  and  now  with  some  Afghans. 
That's  even  worse.  To  treat  as  criminals 
people  who  might  well  be  legitimate  refu- 
gees is  to  punish  victims. 

There  is  an  obvious  remedy:  Speed  up  the 
hearing  process,  which  is  just  what  the 
Senate  is  heading  toward.  But  the  Senate 
bill  streamlines  procedure  too  harshly. 

Decisions  verging  on  refoulement  ought  to 
Involve  some  independent  judgment.  The 
hearing  examiners  should  stand  apart  from 
the  executive  branch,  or  their  findings 
should  be  reviewable  by  the  courts.  But  the 
Senate  bill,  reflecting  fear  of  ever  more 
"refugees,"  provides  no  Independence  and 
almost  no  room  for  appeal.  That  could  have 
merciless  results. 

Imagine  a  Haitian  washed  up  on  a  Florida 
beach.  A  hearing  examiner  might  reject  his 
claim  for  asylum,  in  deference  to  the  State 
Department's  finding  that  Haitians  general- 
ly are  not  subject  to  persecution.  But  what 
if  this  particular  Haitian  had  plenty  of 
reason  to  fear  persecution? 

The  Senate  bill  offers  him  little  recourse. 
But  Senator  Edward  Kennedy  would,  with 
sensible  amendments  to  create  independent 
hearing  officers  and  to  preserve  limited 
rights  of  appeal.  The  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill  is 
good:  these  amendments  would  make  it 
better. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
lilte  to  join  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing my  concern  for  the  Haitian  refu- 
gees who  would  not  be  covered  by  this 
legalization  program. 

I  believe  that  these  Haitians  have 
unduly  suffered  from  disciminatory 
treatment,  resulting  in  prolonged  im- 
prisonment, separation  from  their 
families,  and  denial  of  fundamental 
due  process  protections,  and,  there- 
fore, deserve  special  consideration. 

In  fact,  the  11th  Circuit  Court  found 
in  its  recent  decision  in  Louis  against 
Nelson  that: 

All  told,  the  plaintiffs  mustered  an  im- 
pressive array  of  witnesses  and  an  equally 


impressive  number  of  documents  to  demon- 
strate circumstantially,  and  to  an  extent,  di- 
rectly, intentional  government  discrimina- 
tion against  Haitians. 

This  evidence,  in  addition  to  the  sta- 
tistical evidence,  was  unrebutted 
except  for  the  Government's  testimo- 
nial evidence,  which  can  best  be 
termed  "mere  protestation." 

Specifically,  the  court  foimd  that: 

Evidence  at  trial  identified  significant  re- 
strictions on  Haitian  access  to  legal  counsel, 
restrictions  on  Haitian  contact  with  rela- 
tives and  friends  in  the  Miami  community, 
and  efforts  to  prevent  Haitian  refugee 
center  attorneys  from  approaching  Haitians 
to  inform  them  of  their  legal  rights. 

Such  actions  have  already  led  to  the 
deportation  of  several  Haitians  under 
proceedings  which  the  administration 
itself  has  admitted  were  faulty.  The 
cases  of  many  others  may  have  been 
prejudiced  beyond  repair. 

Mr.  President,  many  prominent  na- 
tional leaders  of  church,  civil  rights, 
and  labor  organizations,  as  well  as 
their  corresponding  representatives 
from  south  Florida,  have  requested 
that  the  Haitians  be  granted  special 
protection  in  light  of  these  abuses. 

I  would  lilce  to  Join  them  and  my 
other  colleagues  in  requesting  that  our 
Senate  Meml)ers  to  the  Conference 
Committee  on  this  bill  take  these  con- 
cerns into  consideration  in  their  work 
with  the  House  Memliers.  As  the  Lead- 
ership Conference  on  Civil  Rights  has 
stated: 

Elementary  justice  demands  that  separate 
provision  be  made  in  the  legislation  grant- 
ing legal  status  to  Haitians  arriving  before 
January  1,  1982,  thereby  recognizing  their 
unique  plight  and  suffering. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  told  unofficially  by  the  manager 
of  the  bill  that  no  other  Senator  is 
prepared  to  offer  amendments  today. 
May  I  inquire  if  the  manager  is  ready 
for  us  to  leave  this  bill  for  this  day 
and  to  continue  the  work  tomorrow? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  say  to  the  majority  leader  that 
that  is  the  situation  as  I  see  it.  We 
have  exhausted  efforts  to  bring  fur- 
ther s[>onsors  of  amendments  to  the 
floor,  but  we  have  also  thinned  out  the 
time  agreements  between  the  sponsors 
and  the  managers,  and  we  should  be 
able  to  complete  our  work  tomorrow, 
as  the  majority  leader  has  stated. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  manager. 
He  has  covered  an  extraordinary 
amount  today.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  (Mr.  Simpson) 
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And  the  ranking  minority  member 
(Mr.  KxifirKDT)  for  their  very  excellent 
work  on  this  complex  matter. 

According  to  the  accounts  I  have, 
there  are  six  amendments  on  which 
rollcall  votes  have  been  ordered  to 
begin  at  2  p.m.  tomorrow,  after  the 
Ruckelshaus  nomination,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, will  be  the  first  vote. 

That  is  good  progress.  I  share  the 
Senator's  hope  that  tomorrow  we  can 
finish  this  bill  even  before  the  hour 
appointed  in  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  these  statements  Just  made  by  the 
dlstingiilshed  manager,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  now  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  to  extend  not 
past  the  hour  of  6  pjn.  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill:  Provided.  That  in  the  event  the  manag- 
er of  the  bill  Is  in  favor  of  any  such  motion, 
the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  his  desig- 
nee. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  or  their  desig- 
nees: Prxnided,  That  the  said  Senators,  or 
either  of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill, 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 
the  consideration  of  any  debatable  motion, 
appeal,  or  point  of  order. 

Mr.  BAiCER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
number  of  other  requests  which 
appear  to  be  cleared  for  action  by 
unanimous  consent. 


JMI 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT— S.  336 

Bfr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  now 
have  a  unanimous-consent  request  in 
respect  to  S.  336.  which  appears  to  be 
cleared  for  consideration  at  this  time. 
I  will  sUte  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  other  Senators. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  turns  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  Order 
No.  139,  S.  336.  a  bill  to  increase  the 
penalties  for  violations  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act,  that  it  be  considered 
under  the  following  time  agreement:  1 
hour  on  the  bill  to  be  equally  divided 
between  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Ntnni)  or  their  designees;  10  min- 
utes on  any  debatable  motion,  appeal, 
or  point  of  order  if  the  same  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate:  further,  that  no 
amendment  be  in  order  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  committee  reported 
amendments,  and  that  the  agreement 
be  in  the  usual  form. 

I  may  say  before  the  Chair  puts  the 
request,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  my 
intention,  and  I  now  so  acknowledge, 
to  consult  with  the  minority  leader 
before  this  matter  is  scheduled  to  be 
called  up.  Now  I  put  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered,  That  when  the  Senate  proceeds 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  336  (Order  No. 
139).  a  bill  to  increase  the  penalties  for  vio- 
lations of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  no  amend- 
ments be  in  order,  except  the  committee  re- 
ported amendments,  and  that  debate  on  any 
debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order 
which  Is  submitted  or  on  which  the  cniair 
entertains  debate  shall  be  limited  to  10  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 


have  been  cleared  on  this  side  for 
action  by  unanimous  consent.  They 
are  Calendar  Order  157,  on  page  4. 
under  the  heading  "United  States 
CJlaims  Court,"  and  all  the  nomina- 
tions on  page  5. 

I  am  prepared  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  items  at  this  time, 
if  the  minority  leader  is  similarly  in- 
clined. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  those 
items  have  been  cleared  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


ORDER  DISCHARGING  THE  EN- 
VIRONMENT AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS  COMMITTEE  FROM 
FURTHER  CONSIDERATION  OF 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  140 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  next  I 
would  say  to  the  minority  leader  that 
I  would  propose  to  discharge  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee 
from  further  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  140,  if  there  is  not  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  BTRD.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  Senate  Resolution  140,  a  resolution 
to  celebrate  the  SOth  anniversary  of 
the  Termessee  Valley  Authority,  a 
public  enterprise  that  works,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


SEQUENTIAL  REFERRAL  OF  A 
BILL-S.  1230 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
proposal  for  sequential  referral.  I 
would  say  to  the  minority  leader  that 
I  would  propose  sequential  referral  for 
S.  1230,  a  bill  to  authorize  intelligence 
activities  for  fiscal  year  1983,  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  not  to 
exceed  30  days,  if  there  is  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
no  objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  put 
that  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

EXECUTIVE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
could  I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader 
if  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  consider 
items  on  today's  Executive  Calendar?  I 
would  especially  Invite  the  attention 
of  the  minority  leader  to  items  which 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  go  into  executive  session  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  nomina- 
tions just  identified. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions so  identified,  being  Nos.  157. 
158,  159,  160,  and  161,  be  considered 
and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
,  out   objection,    the   nominations   are 
considered  en  bloc  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
U.S.  Claims  Court 

Moody  R.  Tidwell  III.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Claims  Court  for  a  term  of 
15  years. 

DEPARntKKT  OP  State 

Malcolm  R.  Bamebey,  of  Texas,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Kxtraordlnary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Belize. 

UnrrED  Nations-Iittkrnational  Atomic 
E^EHGY  Ageucy 

Richard  Salisbury  Williamson,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  the  Vienna  office  of 
the  United  Nations  and  Deputy  Representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  with 
the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

Department  op  State 
Arthur  Winston  Lewis,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  ^eer  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Servicfe,  class  of  Minister-Counselor, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  Sierra  Leone. 

Departmeht  op  Acricultttrk 
Daniel  G.  Amstutz,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs  and  Commodity  Programs. 

NOMIIIATION  OP  UCHAKD  SAUSBUKT 
WT1.I.1AM801I 

•  Mr.  McCHjURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  Mr.  Williamson's 
nomination  and  urge  the  Senate  to 
confirm  him  as  Representative  to  the 
Vienna  office  of  the  United  Nations 
and  Deputy  U.S.  Representative  to  the 


International  Atomic  Energy  Agency. 
I  invite  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  my  remarks  to  the  Senate  which 
appear  on  page  11776  of  the  May  11. 
1983,  CoHOSBSSiOHAL  Rbcoro.  These 
remaito  discuss  at  length  the  reasons 
why  Mr.  Williamson  is  an  outstanding 
candidate  for  the  position  for  which 
he  has  been  nomliuited.* 

HOMIKATIOH  OP  DAMIBL  O.  AMSTDTZ 

«  Mr.  HKIiMB.  Mr.  President,  the  ag- 
ricultural community  is  fortunate  to 
have  an  Under  Secretary  with  the 
degree  of  experience  and  expertise 
that  Dan  Amstutz  will  bring  to  this 
position. 

These  are  troubled  times  for  the 
U.S.  agricultural  export  sector.  The 
value  of  UJS.  agricultural  exports  fell 
from  $43.8  bilUon  in  fiscal  year  1981  to 
$39.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982,  the 
first  year-to-year  decline  since  1969. 
Export  values  are  expected  to  decline 
to  $36  billion  this  year.  Although 
these  declines  are  a  result  of  several 
factors,  including  the  strong  dollar 
and  generally  weak  world  demand, 
these  declines  are  also  clearly  attribut- 
able to  the  export  subsidy  policies  and 
other  unfair  and  protectionist  trading 
practices  of  other  countries.  Now  more 
than  ever,  the  United  States  needs  a 
strong,  capable  administrator  of  agri- 
cultural export  programs  and  particu- 
larly a  tough  negotiator  able  to  firmly 
address  the  unfair  trading  practices  of 
other  nations.  Dan  Amstutz'  vast  expe- 
rience in  trade  makes  him  particularly 
suited  for  this  role. 

For  almost  29  years,  ttx.  Amstutz 
has  been  directly  involved  in  domestic 
and  international  trade  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. For  nearly  25  years,  he  held  vari- 
ous positions  relating  to  domestic  and 
export  marketing  activities  at  Cargill, 
Inc.  While  at  CargiU,  he  broadened  his 
international  experience  by  serving  in 
several  overseas  posts.  Among  his  vari- 
ous trade  activities,  he  also  served  as  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee 
and  director  of  the  National  Grain  8i 
Feed  Association  and  director  of  the 
U.S.  Feed  Grain  Council.  His  experi- 
ence with  Cargill  has  provided  him 
with  a  great  deal  of  familiarity  with 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

From  1978  until  recently,  Mr.  Am- 
stutz directed  commodities  activities 
for  Goldman,  Sachs  4E  Co.,  a  major  in- 
vestment banking  firm. 

As  I  warned  him  last  week  at  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee  confirmation 
hearings.  Mr.  Amstutz  wiU  be  in  the 
hot  seat  as  Under  Secretary  in  charge 
of  agricultural  exports.  As  Under  Sec- 
retary, he  will  be  immediately  con- 
fronted with  a  host  of  pressing  export 
issues  including  the  problems  we  seek 
to  address  in  legislation  currently 
pending  before  the  Senate.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  S.  822,  the  Agriculture  Export 
Equity  and  Market  Expansion  Act.  of 
1983. 


I  am  confident  that  we  can  work  to- 
gether to  promote  the  best  interests  of 
the  United  States  in  this  matter,  as 
well  as  in  other  pressing  trade  areas, 
such  as  negotiation  of  a  new  long-term 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Mr. 
Amstutz  has  shown  a  real  willingness 
to  work  with  Congress  on  resolving 
these  Issues.  He  has  indicated  his  rec- 
ognition of  the  important  role  Con- 
gress has  in  trade  matters.  At  his  con- 
firmation hearings,  Mr.  Amstutz 
stated  that  the  keen  interest  of  Con- 
gress in  these  matters  is  helpful  be- 
cause it  helps  convince  the  EEC  and 
others  of  the  strong  U.S.  desire  to 
strengthen  agricultural  exports. 

I  commend  President  Reagan  for  his 
selection  of  Dan  Amstutz  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Under  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. This  choice  demonstrates  the  ad- 
ministration's commitment  to  address 
the  issue  of  declining  agricultural  ex- 
ports and  this  Nation's  resolve  to  re- 
store fairness  and  comity  to  interna- 
tional agricultural  trade.  The  confir- 
mation of  Dan  Amstutz.  renowned  for 
his  strong  free  trading  position,  serves 
notice  that  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  press  for  resolution  of  trading 
problems  with  those  nations  guilty  of 
predatory  trading  practices.  Witness 
Mr.  Amstutz's  remarks  at  his  confir- 
mation hearings.  He  stated  the  United 
States  must  make  it  clear  that  strong 
farm  exports  and  a  healthy  domestic 
farm  economy  are  as  important  to  the 
U.S.  administration  as  it  is  to  the  EEC. 
"We  must  export  to  prosper.  We  mean 
to  prosper  and  we  will  export,"  he  as- 
serted. 

As  Under  Secretary  in  charge  of 
commodity  programs,  Mr.  Amstutz 
wiU  also  be  confronted  with  a  number 
of  pressing  issues  concerning  domestic 
commodity  programs.  I  believe  Mr. 
Amstutz  is  mindful  of  the  need  for 
these  programs  to  be  operated  in  a 
way  that  benefits  both  farmers  and 
taxpayers  alike. 

Mr.  Amstutz  brings  to  the  position 
of  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
much  needed  experience  in  agricul- 
ture. He  has  extensive  knowledge  of 
both  international  and  domestic  agri- 
cultural programs  and  operations  and 
is  highly  qualified  for  this  position.* 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Bdr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  the 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 

PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 

United  States  were  communicated  to 

the  Senate  by  Mr.  Chlrdon  one  of  his 

secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  lOSSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  in  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENKOLLXD  BILL  SICHKD 

At  12:29  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  delivered  by 
Ms.  Goetz.  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  957.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  members  of  the  (^ngreasion- 
al  Award  Board,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thuhmond). 

At  1:26  p.m.  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions, in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1983.  An  act  to  amend  certain  hous- 
ing and  community  development  laws  to 
provide  emergency  mortgage  assistance  to 
homeowners  and  emergency  shelter  for  the 
homeless: 

H.R.  2066.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  fiscal  year  1984; 

H.R.  2587.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  civil- 
ian research  and  development  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984; 

H.J.  Res.  229.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  22  through 
April  28, 1984.  as  "National  Organ  Donation 
Awareness  Week";  and 

H.J.  Res.  234.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  June  19,  1983,  as  "Na- 
tional Children's  Liver  Disease  Awareness 


HOUSE  MEASURES  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  read  the  first  and  second 
times,  and  referred  as  indicated: 
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H.R.  1983.  An  act  to  amend  certain  hous- 
ing and  community  development  laws  to 
provide  emergency  mortgage  assistance  to 
homeowners  and  emergency  shelter  for  the 
homeless;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

H.R.  2587.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Department  of  Energy  for  civil- 
ian research  and  development  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

HJ  Res.  229.  Joint  Resolution  to  author- 
ise and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a 
proclamation  designating  April  22  through 
April  28,  1984.  as  "National  Organ  Donation 
Awareness  Week";  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.J  Res.  234.  Joint  Resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  June  19.  1983.  as  "Na- 
tional Children's  Liver  Disease  Awareness 
Week":  to  the  ConmUttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

HJl.  2068.  An  act  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
for  fiscal  year  1984: 


MEASURE  PLACED  ON 
CALENDAR 

The  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  was  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  the  following 
resolution  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar 

S.  Res.  140.  Resolution  to  commemorate 
the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  a  public  enterprise  that 
works. 


ENROLLED  BHiL  PRESENTED 
The    Secretary    reported    that    on 
today,  May  16,  1983,  he  had  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  enrolled  bill: 

S.  957.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  members  of  the  Congression- 
al Award  Board,  and  for  other  purposes. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  APPROPRIATIONS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  January  3,  1983,  the  fol- 
lowing report  was  submitted  on  May 
12,  1983.  during  the  adjournment  of 
the  Senate: 

By  Mr.  HATFIELD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  without  amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  26.  Concurrent  resolution  ap- 
proving the  obligation  and  expenditure  of 
funds  for  MX  missile  procurement  and  full- 
scale  engineering  development  of  a  basing 
mode  (with  additional  and  minority  views) 
(Rept  No.  98-85). 


JMI 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  foUowing  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
without  amendment: 


S.  1280.  An  orlgiiud  bUl  to  extend  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972  (Rept.  No.  98-86). 
S.  1281.  An  original  bill  to  extend  the 
Noise  Control  Act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1984  (Rept.  No.  98-87). 
By  Mr.  CHAFEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

S.  1282.  An  original  bill  to  extend  titles  I 
and  H  of  the  Marine  Protection  Research 
and  Sanctuaries  Act,  as  amended  (Rept.  No. 
98-88). 

S.  1283.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  authorize  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1984  (Rept.  No.  98-89). 

S.  1284.  An  original  bill  to  extend  until 
October  1,  1985,  the  authority  for  advances 
to  the  migratory  bird  conservation  fund 
(Rept.  No.  98-90). 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

S.  684.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram of  water  resources  research  (Rept.  No. 
98-91). 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  suid  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

S.  778.  A  bill  authorizing  appropriations  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  services 
necessary  to  the  nonperforming  arts  func- 
tions of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  performing  Arts,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  98-92). 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Work,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  1723.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions through  fiscal  year  1986  for  the  Great 
Dismal  Swamp.  Minnesota  Valley,  Sailors' 
Snug  Harbor,  and  San  Francisco  Bay  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuges  (Rept.  No.  98-93). 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substltue  and 
an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  724.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  undertake  activities 
to  provide  new  pubic  works  investment, 
grants  to  the  several  states  to  encourage 
and  foster  the  construction  of  necessary 
public  capital  investment  projects,  to  assist 
in  creating  new  and  productive  jobs,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-94). 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  840.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  of  October 
15,  1966  (80  Stat.  953;  20  D.S.C.  65a).  relat- 
ing to  the  National  Museum  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  so  as  to  authorize  addition- 
al appropriations  to  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  said 
Act  (Rept.  No.  98-95). 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

S.  929.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  2, 
1940,  as  amended,  pertaining  to  appropria- 
tions for  the  Canal  Zone  Biological  Area 
(Rept.  No.  98-96). 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  930.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  to  purchase  land  in  Santa  Cruz 
County,  Arizona  (Rept.  No.  98-97). 

By  Mi.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  Con.  Res.  7.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
authorize  and  provide  for  a  bust  of  Carl 
Hay  den  to  be  placed  in  the  Capitol  (Rept. 
No.  98-98). 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendments: 

S.  Con.  Res.  35.  An  original  concurrent 
resolution  to  authorize  the  printing  as  a 
Senate  Document  of  a  revised  edition  of 
"The  Capitol"  (Rept.  No.  98-99). 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendments: 

S.  Res.  111.  An  original  resolution  relative 
to  expenditures  by  the  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  (Rept.  No.  98-100). 

S.  Res.  138:  A  resolution  relating  to  ex- 
penses of  the  Commission  on  Art  and  Antiq- 
uities of  the  United  SUtes  Senate  (Rept. 
No.  98-101). 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with  an 
amendment: 

H.R.  2621:  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  .Election  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1984  (Revt.  No.  98-102). 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  143:  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  for  the  training 
of  professional  staff  (Rept.  No.  98-103). 

S.  Res.  144:  An  original  resolution  relating 
to  the  purchase  of  calendars  (Rept.  No.  98- 
104).  

By  Mr.  PACKW(X)D,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, without  amendment: 

S.  1100:  A  bill  to  consolidate  and  authorize 
program  support  and  certain  ocean  and 
coastal  programs  and  functions  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion under  the  Department  of  Commerce 
(Rept.  No.  98-105). 

S.  1101:  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  certain  fishery  programs  (Rept.  No.  98- 
106). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, with  an  amendment: 

S.  1098:  A  bill  to  consolidate  and  authorize 
certain  ocean  and  coastal  programs  sind 
functions  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration  under  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  (Rept.  No.  98-107). 

By  Mr.  PACKW<X>D,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, with  amendments: 

S.  1096:  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  research  and  development, 
construction  of  facilities,  and  research  and 
program  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  98-108). 

S.  1097:  A  bill  to  consolidate  and  authorize 
certain  atmospheric  and  satellite  programs 
and  functions  of  the  National  Oceanic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  under  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  (Rept.  No.  98-109). 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  773:  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  pro- 
grams relating  to  biomedical  research,  re- 
search training,  and  medical  library  assist- 
ance, to  establish  a  National  Institute  of  Ar- 
thritis and  Musculoskeletal  and  Skin  Dis- 
eases, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98- 
110). 

By  Mr.  HEINZ,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  869:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  (Rept.  No.  98-111). 

By  Mr.  PACKW<X>D,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 


tion, with  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute: 

S.  800:  A  bill  to  establish  an  Ocean  and 
Coastal  Development  Impact  Assistance 
Fund  and  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  provide  to  States  national  ocean 
and  coastal  development  and  assistance 
block  grants  from  moneys  in  the  Fund,  and 
for  other  purpoees  (Rept.  No.  98-112). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  jointly,  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  an 
amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  655:  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
to  carry  out  the  National  Sea  Grant  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  years  1984,  1985,  and  1986, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-113). 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Conunittee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

S.  1287:  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Public  Buildings  Serv- 
ice of  the  Genera]  Services  Administration 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984  (Rept.  No.  98-114). 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

S.  1288:  An  original  bill  to  extend  the 
Clean  Water  Act  for  one  year,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-115). 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

S.  1289:  An  original  bill  to  esUblish  an  ob- 
ligation celling  for  the  civil  work  construc- 
tion program  of  the  United  States  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  (Rept.  No.  98-116). 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
without  amendment: 

S.  1290:  An  original  biU  to  extend  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act,  as  amended,  for  one 
year(Rept.  No.  98-117). 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

S.  1291:  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  and  sec- 
tion 305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act 
of  1974  (Rept.  No.  98-118). 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
without  amendment: 

S.  1292:  An  original  bUl  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  enviromnental  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstrations  for  fiscal 
year  1984  (Rept.  No.  98-119). 

By  Mr.  HXn»lPHREY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Envlrorunent  and  Public  Works,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  1293:  An  original  bill  to  extend  authori- 
zation for  appropriations  for  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  98-120). 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Envlrorunent  and  Public  Works,  with 
an  amendment: 

S.  379:  A  bill  to  cancel  certain  indebted- 
ness in  connection  with  disaster  relief  activi- 
ties (Rept.  No.  98-121). 

By  Mr.  GARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with 
amendments: 

S.  695:  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Bretton  Woods 
Agreements  act  to  authorize  consent  to  and 
authorize  appropriations  for  an  increase  in 
the  United  States  quota  in  the  Internation- 
al Monetary  Fund  and  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  increased  U.S.  participation  In 
the  IMF's  General  Arrangements  to  Borrow 
(Rept.  No.  98-122). 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  145:  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Stephen  B.  Couch. 

By  Mr.  GARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  Res.  146:  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  695. 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  1003:  A  bill  to  extend  and  revise  the 
provisions  of  the  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Treatment  Act  and  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  Treatment  and  Adoption 
Reform  Act  of  1978. 

S.  1008:  A  bill  to  make  certain  technical 
amendments  to  improve  implementation  of 
the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981.  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  without  amendment: 

S.  1010:  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Self-(3ovemment  and  Governmental 
Reorganization  Act  to  increase  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  as  the  annual 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  1087.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
fiscal  year  1984. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  1192.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  Fiscal 
Year  1984  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  GARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  1294.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979. 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  1285.  An  original  bill  to  improve  the 
quality  of  mathematics  and  science  teaching 
and  instruction  in  the  United  States,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

EDUCATION  FOR  ECONOMIC  SECURITY  ACT 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  report  two  measures 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Authorization  Act  of 
Fiscal  Year  1984  and  the  Education 
for  Economic  Security  Act.  Both  of 
these  bills  carry  much  significance  for 
the  future  of  America's  standing  in  sci- 
ence and  technology. 

The  Education  for  Economic  Securi- 
ty Act  is  the  result  of  much  thought- 
ful discussion  by  the  members  of  our 
committee,  and  I  want  to  particularly 
commend  Senators  Pell  and  STArFORD 
for  their  efforts.  That  a  measure  rep- 
resenting a  broad  consensus  of  our 
committee  was  reported  is  a  tribute  to 
their  willii^ness  to  take  into  account 
all  points  of  view.  The  committee  has 
reported  an  original  bill,  a  vehicle 
which  prevents  the  listing  of  cospon- 


sors,  so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  names  of  the  cosponsors  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record,  and 
that  they  be  added  as  cosponsors  after 
the  bill  has  been  of f iciaUy  fUed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows; 

Cosponsors  or  the  Education  por 
Economic  Security  Act 
Claiborne  Pell,  Rhode  Island. 
Robert  T.  Stafford,  Vermont. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy.  Massachusetts. 
Dan  Quayle,  Indiana. 
Jennings  Randolph,  West  Virginia. 
Paula  Hawkins,  Florida. 
Thomas  F.  Eagleton,  Missouri. 
Donald  W.  Riegle,  Michigan. 
Howard  H.  Metzenbaum.  Ohio. 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga,  Hawaii. 
Christopher  J.  Dodd,  Connecticut 
Robert  Dole,  Kansas. 
Alan  Cranston,  California. 
Thad  Cochran,  MississippL 
Daniel  K.  Inouye.  Hawaii. 
Bill  Bradley.  New  Jersey. 
Quentin  Burdick,  North  Dakota. 
Walter  D.  Huddleston,  Kentucky. 
Paul  Sarbanes,  Maryland. 
David  F^yor,  Arkansas. 
Carl  Levin,  Michigan. 
Jim  Sasser,  Tennessee. 
Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan,  New  York. 
Dale  Bumpers.  Arkansas. 
Wendell  Ford.  Kentucky. 
George  Mitchell.  Maine. 
Dennis  DeConcini,  Arizona. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  this  measure 
has  generated  tremendous  interest  in 
both  the  education  and  scientific  com- 
munities. Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

S.  1285 
Be  it  cTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
Ajnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Education  for  Eco- 
nomic Security  Act". 

STATEMENT  OP  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence teaching  and  instruction  in  the  United 
SUtes. 

DEPINmONS 

Sec.  3.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  The  term  "area  vocational  education 
school"  has  the  same  meaning  given  that 
term  under  section  195(2)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(2)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

(3)  The  term  "elementary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
198(aK7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(4)  The  term  "Governor"  means  the  chief 
executive  of  a  State. 

(5)  The  term  "Foundation"  means  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation. 

(6)  The  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 
by  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

(7)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
has   the   same   meaning   given   that   term 
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under  section  lM(aX10)  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

(8)  The  term  "secondary  school"  has  the 
same  meaning  given  that  term  under  section 
198(aK7)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

(9)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education. 

(10)  The  term  "State"  means  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(11)  The  term  "State  agency  for  higher 
education"  means  the  State  board  of  higher 
education  or  other  agency  or  officer  primar- 
ily responsible  for  the  State  supervision  of 
higher  education,  or.  If  there  is  no  such  offi- 
cer or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  designat- 
ed for  the  purxMse  of  this  title  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  by  State  law. 

(12)  The  term  "State  educational  agency" 
has  the  meaning  given  that  term  under  sec- 
tion lOOl(k)  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965. 

TITLE  I-NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDA- 
TION MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE 
PROGRAMS 

Past  A— Tbacrxr  Iwstitutks 

(aUUm  POR  TEACHER  INSTITUTES  AUTHORIZED 

Sec  101.  The  Foundation  is  authorized,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
to  make  grants  to  local  educational  agencies 
and  institutions  of  higher  education,  apply- 
ing jointly,  for  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  teacher  institutes  for  the  enhance- 
ment of  the  subject  matter  skills  of  public 
and  private  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  of  mathematics  and  physi- 
cal and  life  sciences. 

AFFUCATIOHS 

Sec.  102.  (a)  Each  local  educational  agency 
and  institution  of  higher  education  desiring 
to  receive  a  grant  under  this  part  shall 
submit  a  joint  application  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  containing  or  accompa- 
nied by  such  information  as  the  Director 
may  require.  One  or  more  local  educational 
agencies  may  apply  jointly  with  one  or  more 
institutions  of  higher  education  under  the 
provisions  of  this  section. 

(b)  Each  such  application  shall— 

(1)  describe  the  establishment  and  oper- 
ation of  a^  teacher  institute  for  elementary 
and  secondary  s<^hool  teachers  of  mathe- 
matics and  physical  and  life  sciences,  includ- 
ing— 

(A)  the  designation  of  the  institute  as  a 
full-time  summer  or  part-time  school  year, 
or  both; 

(B)  a  description  of  the  courses  of  study  to 
be  offered  at  the  institute: 

(C)  estimate  the  number  of  teachers,  in- 
cluding the  number  of  teachers  from  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  to  attend 
the  institute  and  describe  the  selection  pro- 
cedures: 

(D)  the  nature  and  location  of  existing  fa- 
cilities to  be  used  in  the  operation  of  the  in- 
sUtute: 

(E)  the  teaching  and  administrative  staff 
for  the  institute; 

(F)  the  academic  credits,  if  any,  to  be 
awarded  for  the  completion  of  the  courses 
of  study  to  be  offered  at  the  institute;  and 

(G)  a  schedule  of  stipends  to  be  paid 
teacher  participants  in  the  institute,  includ- 
ing (i)  allowances  for  subsistence  and  other 
expenses  for  teachers  attending  the  insti- 
tute and  their  dependents  and  (11)  provisions 
assuring  that  there  will  be  no  duplication  of 
Federal  benefits  paid  to  participants: 

(2)  provide  assurances  that  the  design  and 
operation  of  the  Institute  will  involve  the 
participation  of  both  the  subject  matter  de- 


partments or  dlvlsiona  of  each  Institution  of 
higher  education  making  application  as  well 
as  the  teacher  education  department  or  divi- 
sion, if  any,  of  each  such  institution: 

(3)  provide  for  prior  and  continuing  con- 
sultation with  the  State  educational  agency 
in  the  formulation  and  operation  of  the  in- 
stitute; and 

(4)  provide  such  additional  assurances  as 
the  Director  deems  essential  to  assure  com- 
pliance with  the  requirements  of  this  part. 

DISTRIBDTIOM  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  113.  (a)  In  approving  applications 
under  this  part,  the  Director  shall  assure 
that  there  is  an  equitable  distribution  of  in- 
stitutes established  and  operated  under  ap- 
proved applications  among  States  and 
within  States.  The  Director  shall  award  not 
less  than  one  institute  in  each  State. 

(b)  No  grant  to  a  single  applicant  may 
exceed  $200,000  in  any  fiscal  year. 

COOPERATION  VtrrrH  BUSINESS  CONCERNS 

Sec.  114.  Institutes  assisted  under  this 
part  may,  to  the  extent  possible,  involve  the 
cooperation  of  advanced  technology  busi- 
ness concerns  and  other  business  concerns 
which  are  able  to  supply  assistance  in  the 
teaching  of  mathematics  and  science. 

SPECIAL  CONSIDERATION  OF  UNDERREFRESENTED 
AND  UNDERSERVED  POPULATIONS 

Sec.  115.  In  providing  financial  assistance 
under  this  part  the  Foundation  shall  make 
every  effort  to  ensure  that  consideration  is 
given  to  applications  which  contain  provi- 
sions designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
underrepresented  and  underserved  popula- 
tions. 

Part  B— Mathematics  and  Science 
Education  Development  Programs 

PROGRAM  authorized 

Sec.  121.  The  Foundation  is  authorized,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  part, 
to  enter  into  agreements  with  institutions  of 
higher  education  or  local  educational  agen- 
cies for— 

(1)  developing  and  disseminating  pro- 
grams and  materials  for  training,  retraining, 
and  in-service  training  for  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics  and  science,  including  physical 
and  life  sciences;  and 

(2)  the  research,  development,  and  dis- 
semination of  instructional  programs  and 
materials  for  courses  of  study  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  the  fields  of  math- 
ematics and  science,  including  physical  and 
life  sciences. 

applications 
Sec.  122.  No  grant  may  be  made  under 
this  part  unless  an  application  is  made  by 
an  institution  of  higher  education  or  by  a 
local  educational  agency,  at  such  time,  in 
such  manner,  and  containing  or  accompa- 
nied by  such  information  as  the  Director 
may  reasonably  require.  Each  application 
shall  contain  sissurances— 

(1)  that  in  the  case  of  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  the  institution  will  enter 
into  a  cooperative  agreement  with  one  or 
more  local  educational  agencies;  or  in  the 
case  of  a  local  educational  agency,  the 
agency  will  enter  into  a  cooperative  agree- 
ment with  one  or  more  institutions  of 
higher  education  for  the  purpose  of  furnish- 
ing the  activities  authorized  by  this  part; 

(2)  that  the  planning  and  implementation 
of  the  cooE>erative  agreement  will  involve 
the  participation  of  both  the  subject  matter 
departments  or  divisions  of  each  Institution 
of  higher  education  making  application  as 
well  as  the  teacher  education  department  or 
division,  if  any,  of  each  such  institution:  and 


(3)  that  the  applicant  has  consulted  with, 
as  appropriate,  the  State  agency  for  higher 
education  or  the  State  educational  agency 
in  the  development  of  the  program  for 
which  assistance  is  sought,  and  will  assure 
appropriate  participation  of  such  agencies 
in  the  program. 

SPECIAL  consideration  OP  UNDERREPRESENTED 
AND  UNDERSERVED  POPULATIONS 

Sec.  123.  In  providing  financial  assistance 
under  this  part,  the  Foundation  shall  make 
every  effort  to  ensure  that  consideration  is 
given  to  applications  which  provide  for  the 
development  and  Improvement  of  instruc- 
tional programs  and  materials  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  underrepresented  and  un- 
derserved populations. 

Part  C— Science  and  Mathematics 
Excellence  in  Teaching  Awards 

excellence  in  teaching  mathematics  and 
science  awards 

Sec.  131.  (a)  The  Foundation  is  author- 
ized, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  part,  to  make  excellence  in  teaching 
mathematics  and  science  awards. 

(b)(1)  Excellence  in  teaching  awards  shall 
be  made  under  this  part  to  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools  who  have 
taught  mathematics,  science,  or  computer 
learning  and  who  have  demonstrated  out- 
standing qualifications  as  teachers  of  math- 
ematics or  science. 

(2)  Each  excellence  in  teaching  award 
made  under  this  part  shall  not  exceed 
$5,000. 

(c)  The  Foundation  shall  adopt  selection 
procedures  for  making  awards  under  this 
part.  The  selection  procedures  shall  be  de- 
signed to  assure  that  the  awards  will  be  eq- 
uitably distributed  among  the  States. 

APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  132.  No  excellence  in  teaching  award 
may  be  made  under  this  part  unless  an  ap- 
plication is  submitted  to  the  Foundation  at 
such  time,  in  such  manner  or  containing  or 
accompanied  by  such  information  as  the  Di- 
rector may  reasonably  require. 

Part  D— Congressional  Merit 
Scholarships 

short  title 
Sec.  141.  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Congressional  Merit  Scholarships  in  Math- 
ematics, Science,   and  Engineering  Educa- 
tion". 

MERIT  scholarships  ESTABLISHED 

Sec.  142.  (a)  The  Foundation  is  authorized 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
part,  to  award  scholarships  to  individuals 
who  are  enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher 
education  and  who  demonstrate  outstanding 
potential  for,  and  who  plan  to  pursue,  a 
career  in  teaching  in  the  fields  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  engineering. 

(b)  Scholarships  under  this  part  shall  be 
awarded  for  such  period  as  the  Foundation 
may  prescribe,  but  for  not  to  exceed  four 
academic  years. 

(c)(1)  A  student  awarded  a  scholarship 
under  this  part  may  attend  any  institution 
of  higher  education  offering  courses  of 
study  designed  to  prepare  them  for  teaching 
careers.  Such  awards  shall  be  available  for 
periods  of  study  commencing  not  sooner 
than  the  third  undergraduate  year. 

(2)  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  a  scholarship 
under  this  part,  each  individual  shall— 

(A)  concentrate,  at  the  undergraduate 
level,  in  mathematics  or  science,  and  indi- 
cate a  serious  intent  to  teach  at  the  elemen- 
tary school  level:  or 
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(B)  concentrate,  at  the  undergraduate 
level.  In  mathematics  or  science,  and  indi- 
cate a  serious  intent  to  teach  mathematics 
or  science  at  the  secondary  school  level;  or 

(C)  concentrate,  at  the  undergraduate 
level,  in  engineering  and  indicate  a  serious 
Intent  to  teach  at  the  postsecondary  level, 
in  an  engineering  discipline  in  which  the 
Foundation  has  determined  a  shortage  of 
qualified  teachers. 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the 
scholarships  available  under  this  part  shall 
be  available  for  students  meeting  the  crite- 
ria of  subsection  (cM2KC>. 

SELECTION  OP  MERTT  SCHOLARS 

Sec.  143.  (a)  The  Foundation  shall  estab- 
lish criteria  for  the  selection  of  merit  schol- 
ars under  this  part. 

(b)  The  Foundation  shall  adopt  selection 
procedures  which  are  designed  to  assure 
that— 

(1)  the  number  of  individuals  to  be  select- 
ed will  not  exceed  the  product  of  the 
number  of  Members  of  Congress  for  each 
State,  multiplied  by  two,  and  that  the  indi- 
viduals will  be  selected  from  among  the  resi- 
dents of  each  State  (and  in  the  case  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  not  to  exceed  ten  in- 
dividuals will  be  selected);  and 

(2)  each  recipient  of  a  merit  scholarship 
will  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the  Foun- 
dation under  which  the  recipient  will 
agree— 

(A)  to  comply  with  provisions  of  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  142(c)  relating  to  con- 
centration of  study;  and 

(B)  to  pursue  a  career  In  teaching,  as  pre- 
scribed in  section  142(c)  for  not  less  than 
two  years  for  each  academic  year  in  which  a 
merit  scholarship  award  Is  received. 

STIPENDS  AND  SCHOLARSHIP  CONDITIONS 

Sec.  144.  (a)  Each  student  awarded  a  merit 
scholarship  under  this  part  shall  receive  an 
award  of  $5,000  for  each  academic  year  of 
study. 

(b)  Each  student  awarded  a  merit  scholar- 
ship under  the  provisions  of  this  part  shall 
continue  to  receive  payments  provided 
under  this  part  for  such  scholarship  only 
during  such  period  as  the  Foundation  deter- 
mines that  the  student  is  maintaining  satis- 
factory progress  in,  and  devoting  full  time 
to.  the  course  of  study  for  which  the  schol- 
arship is  awarded. 

(c>  The  Foundation  is  authorized  to  re- 
quire reports  containing  such  Information 
In  such  form  and  to  be  filed  at  such  time  as 
the  Foundation  determines  to  be  necessary 
from  any  student  awarded  a  merit  scholar- 
ship under  the  provisions  of  this  part.  Such 
reports  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  certifi- 
cate from  any  appropriate  official  of  the  in- 
stitution of  higher  education,  approved  by 
the  Foundation,  stating  that  such  student  is 
making  satisfactory  progress  in.  and  is  de- 
voting essentially  full  time  to,  the  study  de- 
scribed in  subsection  <b). 

Part  E— Discretiohart  Funds  op  the 
Director 

authorization 

Sec.  151.  (a)  From  funds  available  for  this 
part,  the  Director  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  and  to  enter  into  contracts  with 
any  public  agency  or  any  private  organiza- 
tion to  carry  out  any  activity  authorized  by 
this  title.  In  addition,  from  such  funds,  the 
Director  Is  authorized,  directly  or  by  way  of 
grant  or  contract,  to  conduct— 

(Da  faculty  exchange  program  between 
institutions  of  higher  education  (particular- 
ly institutions  having  esUblished  and  na- 


tionally recognized  research  facilities)  and 
eligible  institutions;  and 

(2)  programs  of  national  significance  pro- 
moting the  improvement  of  instruction  in 
the  fields  of  mathematics,  science,  and  engi- 
neering. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  the 
term  "eligible  Institution"  means  an  Institu- 
tion of  higher  education  In  any  State 
which— 

(IK A)  has  an  enrollment  which  includes  a 
substantial  percentage  of  students  who  are 
members  of  a  minority  group  or  who  are 
economically  or  educationally  disadvan- 
taged; or 

(B)  is  located  in  a  community  that  is  not 
within  commuting  distance  of  a  major  insti- 
tution of  higher  education;  and 

(2)  demonstrates  a  commitment  to  meet 
the  special  educational  needs  of  students 
who  are  members  of  a  minority  group  or  are 
economically  or  educationally  disadvan- 
taged. 

Part  F— General  Provisions 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  161.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  the  Foundation  is  au- 
thorized to— 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  except  that 
In  no  case  shall  employees  be  compensated 
at  a  rate  to  exceed  the  rate  provided  for  em- 
ployees In  grade  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  set  forth  In  section  5332  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code; 

(2)  procure  temporary  and  intermittent 
services  of  experts  and  consultants  as  are 
necessary  to  the  extent  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5,  United  Stetes  Code,  but 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  rate  specified  at 
the  time  of  such  service  for  grade  GS-18  of 
section  5332  of  such  title: 

(3)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  It  deems 
necessary  governing  the  manner  in  which 
Its  functions  shall  be  carried  out; 

(4)  receive  money  and  other  property  do- 
nated, bequeathed,  or  devised,  without  con- 
dition or  restriction  other  than  it  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  to  use,  sell, 
or  otherwise  dispose  of  such  property  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  functions  of 
the  Foundation  under  this  Act: 

(5)  accept  and  utilize  the  services  of  volun- 
tary and  noncompensated  personnel  and  re- 
imburse them  for  travel  expenses,  including 
per  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code; 

(6)  enter  into  contracts,  grants,  or  other 
arrangements,  or  modifications  thereof,  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  and 
such  contracts  or  modifications  thereof 
may,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  of  the  National  Science  Board, 
be  entered  -into  without  performance  or 
other  bonds,  and  without  regard  to  section 
3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(41  U.S.C.  5): 

(7)  make  advances,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Board  deems  necessary 
under  this  title  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3324  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code;  and 

(8)  make  other  necessary  expenditures, 
(b)  The  Foundation  shall  submit  to  the 

President  and  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  of  its  operations  under  this  title. 

PARTICIPATION  OP  CHILDREN  ENROLLED  IN 
PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

Sec  162.  The  provisions  of  section  211  of 
this  Act  shaU  apply  to  the  payments  made 
under  this  title. 


PROHIBITION  AGAINST  PEDOUL  (X>RTROL  OP 
EDUCATION 

Sec.  163.  The  provisions  of  section  432  of 
the  General  Education  Provisions  Act.  relat- 
ing to  prohibition  against  Federal  control  of 
education,  shall  apply  to  each  program  au- 
thorized by  this  title. 

AUTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  164.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $20,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  pari  A  of  this  title. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  part  B  of  this 
title. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  part  D  of  this  title. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $4,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  parts  C  and  E  of 
this  title. 

(e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Foundation  $20,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1984  and  $21,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1985  to  carry  out  the  graduate 
fellowship  program  under  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Act  of  1950. 

TITLE  U-EDUCATION  POR  ECONOMIC 
SECURITY 

STATEMENT  OP  PURPOSE 

Sec  201.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
make  financial  assistance  available  to  State 
and  local  educational  agencies,  and  to  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  to  improve  the 
skills  of  teachers  and  instruction  In  mathe- 
matics, science,  computer  learning,  and  for- 
eign languages,  and  to  increase  the  access  of 
all  students  to  such  instruction,  and  thereby 
contribute  to  strengthening  the  economic 
security  of  the  United  States. 

DEPINinON 

Sec  202.  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term 
"junior  or  community  college"  means  an  In- 
stitution of  higher  education— 

( 1 )  that  admits  as  regular  students  Individ- 
uals who  are  t>eyond  the  age  of  compulsory 
school  attendance  in  the  State  in  which  the 
institution  Is  located  and  who  have  the  abili- 
ty to  benefit  from  the  training  offered  by 
the  institution: 

(2)  that  does  not  provide  an  educational 
program  for  which  It  awards  a  bachelor's 
degree  (or  an  equivalent  degree):  and 

(3)  that— 

(A)  provides  an  educational  program  of 
not  less  than  two  years  that  is  acceptable 
for  full  credit  toward  such  a  degree,  or 

(B)  offers  a  two-year  program  designed  to 
prepare  a  student  to  work  as  a  technician  or 
at  the  semiprofessional  level  In  engineering, 
scientific,  or  other  technological  fields  re- 
quiring the  understanding  and  application 
of  basic  engineering,  scientific,  or  mathe- 
matical principles  of  knowledge. 

PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED 

Sec  203.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  States  and  to  make  discre- 
tionary grants.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title,  for  strengthening  the 
skills  of  teachers  and  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics, science,  computer  learning,  and  for- 
eign languages. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $350,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $400,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
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Sbc.  304.  (aKl)  From  90  per  centum  of  the 
imount  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  title 
for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  allot 
to  each  State  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  such  90  per  centum  as  the 
number  of  children  aged  five  to  seventeen, 
inclusive,  in  the  State  bears  to  the  number 
of  such  children  in  all  States,  except  that  no 
State  shall  receive  less  than  one-half  of  1 
per  centum  of  the  amount  available  under 
this  subsection  in  any  fiscal  year. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  reserve  the  re- 
maining 10  per  centum  to  carry  out  section 
212,  relating  to  discretionary  grants  of  na- 
tional significance. 

(3)  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  "State"  does  not  include  Guam.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands. 

(4)  The  number  of  children  aged  five  to 
seventeen,  inclusive,  in  the  State  and  in  all 
States  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  basis  of  the  most  recent  satisfactory 
data  available  to  him. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  States  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  to 
carry  out  this  title  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines will  not  be  required  for  that  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  this  title  shall  be  available 
for  reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  that  year  as  the  Secretary  may 
fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the 
original  allotments  to  those  States  under 
subsection  (a)  for  that  year  but  with  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  of  those 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  it 
exceeds  the  sum  the  Secretary  estimates 
that  State  needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for 
that  year;  and  the  total  of  those  reductions 
shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among  the 
States  whose  proportionate  amounts  were 
not  so  reduced.  Any  amounts  reallotted  to  a 
State  under  this  subsection  during  a  year 
shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  its  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  that  year. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  each  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection  amounts  equal  to  not  more 
than  1  per  centum  of  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  such  year  under  this  title.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  allot  the  amount  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  among  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  or  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Islands  according  to 
their  respective  needs  for  assistance  under 
this  title.  In  addition  for  each  fiscal  year 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  from  not  less  than 
one-half  of  such  amount,  to  such  agency  as 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate,  for  pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  title  for  children 
in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  operat- 
ed for  Indian  children  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  The  terms  upon  which  pay- 
ments are  made  under  the  previous  sentence 
shall  be  determined  by  such  criteria  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  best  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  title. 

IN-STATE  APPORTIONMENT 

Sk.  205.  (a)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985,  70  per  centum  of  each  State's 
allotment  under  section  204  of  this  title 
shall  be  used  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education  programs  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 206. 

(b)  For  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985,  30  per  centum  of  each  State's  allot- 
ment imder  section  204  of  this  title  shall  be 
used  for  higher  education  programs  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  207. 


ELKMEMTAHY  AND  SECONDABT  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  206.  (a)  The  amount  apportioned 
under  section  205(a)  from  each  State's  allot- 
ment under  this  title  shall  be  used  by  the 
State  educational  agency  to  strengthen  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  programs 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

(b)(1)  Not  less  than  70  per  centum  of  the 
amount  available  under  this  section  shall  be 
distributed  to  local  educational  agencies 
within  the  State.  Each  local  educational 
agency  shall  use  funds  distributed  under 
this  paragraph  for— 

(A)  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  in- 
service  training  and  retraining  of  teachers 
and  other  appropriate  school  personnel  in 
the  fields  of  mathematics  and  science,  in- 
cluding vocational  education  teachers  who 
use  mathematics  and  science  in  the  courses 
of  study  the  teachers  teach;  or 

(B)  if  the  local  educational  agency  deter- 
mines that  the  agency  has  met  its  need  for 
such  training  and  retraining  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  210(c).  computer 
learning  and  instruction,  foreign  language 
instruction,  and  instructional  materials  and 
equipment  related  to  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence instruction. 

Such  training  and  instruction  may  be  car- 
ried out  through  agreements  with  public 
agencies,  private  industry,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  nonprofit  private  or- 
ganizations, including  museums,  libraries, 
educational  television  stations,  professional 
science,  mathematics  and  engineering  asso- 
ciations, and  other  appropriate  institutions. 
A  local  educational  agency  may  carry  out 
the  activities  authorized  by  this  paragraph 
with  one  or  more  other  local  educational 
agencies  within  the  State,  or  with  the  State 
educational  agency,  or  both.  Each  local  edu- 
cational agency  shall  assure  that  programs 
of  in-service  training  and  retraining  will 
take  into  account  the  need  for  greater 
access  to  and  participation  in  mathematics, 
science,  and  computer  learning  programs 
and  careers  of  students  from  historically  un- 
derrepresented  groups,  including  females, 
minorities,  individuals  with  limited-English 
proficiency,  the  handicapped,  and  migrants. 

(2)(A)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
distribute  50  per  centum  of  the  funds  avail- 
able under  this  subsection  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  within  the  State  according 
to  the  relative  number  of  children  enrolled 
in  public  and  nonpublic  schools  within  the 
school  districts  of  such  agencies. 

(B)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
distribute  50  per  centum  of  the  funds  avail- 
able under  this  subsection  based  on  the  rela- 
tive number  of  children  aged  5  to  17  who— 

(1)  are  from  families  below  the  poverty 
level  as  determined  under  section 
lll(cK2)(A)  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965;  and 

(ii)  are  from  families  above  the  poverty 
level  as  determined  under  section 
111(c)(2)(B)  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965; 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  local  education- 
al agencies  within  the  State. 

(3)  The  State  educational  agency  shall 
renew  payments  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies under  this  subsection  based  upon  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  and  a  determination  by  the  State 
educational  agency  that  the  local  education- 
al agency  is  implementing  the  program  as- 
sisted under  this  title  so  that  a  substantial 
number  of  teachers  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate schools  in  the  school  district  of  such 
agency  are  served  and  several  grade  levels  of 


Instruction  in  such  schools  are  involved  in 
the  program. 

(c)(1)  If  a  local  educational  agency  is 
spending  funds  under  subsection  (b)(1)(B), 
not  to  exceed  30  per  centum  of  the  funds 
available  to  the  local  educational  agency 
under  subsection  (b)  may  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  computer  and  computer-related 
instructional  equipment. 

(2)  If  a  local  educational  agency  is  spend- 
ing funds  under  subsection  (b)(lKB),  not  to 
exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  funds  available 
to  the  local  educational  agency  under  sub- 
section (b)  may  be  used  to  strengthen  in- 
struction in  foreign  languages. 

(d)  Not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
amount  available  under  this  section  shall  be 
used  by  the  State  educational  agency  for 
demonstration  and  exemplary  programs 
for- 

(1)  teacher  training  and  retraining  and  in- 
service  upgrading  of  teacher  skills  in  the 
fields  of  mathematics  and  science,  foreign 
language  Instruction,  and  computer  learn- 
ing, 

(2)  instructional  equipment  and  materials 
in  such  fields  and  necessary  technical  assist- 
ance. 

(3)  special  projects  for  historically  under- 
represented  and  underserved  populations 
and  for  gifted  and  talented  students,  and 

(4)  the  dissemination  of  information  to  all 
local  educational  agencies  within  the  State 
relating  to  the  exemplary  programs  in  the 
fields  of  mathematics,  science,  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  computer  learning. 

In  providing  financial  assistance  for  such 
demonstration  and  exemplary  programs, 
the  State  educational  agency  shall  reserve 
not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the  amount 
available  under  this  subsection  for  special 
projects  in  mathematics  and  science,  foreign 
languages,  and  computer  education  to  his- 
torically underrepresented  and  underserved 
populations  of  students,  including  females, 
minorities,  handicapped  individuals,  individ- 
uals with  limited-English  proficiency,  and 
migrant  students,  and  to  programs  for 
gifted  and  talented  students.  The  programs 
for  gifted  and  talented  students  may  include 
assistance  to  magnet  schools  for  such  stu- 
dents. 

(e)  Not  less  than  5  per  centum  of  the 
amount  available  under  this  section  may  be 
used  by  the  State  educational  agency  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  lo<^  education- 
al agencies,  institutions  of  higher  education, 
and  nonprofit  organizations,  including  mu- 
seums, libraries,  and  educational  television 
stations,  in  the  conduct  of  programs  speci- 
fied under  subsection  (b). 

(f)  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the 
amount  available  under  this  section  may  be 
used  by  the  State  educational  agency  for— 

(1)  the  State  assessment  required  by  sec- 
tion 208  of  this  title;  and 

(2)  the  costs  of  administration  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  program  assisted  under  this  title. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  amount  apportioned 
under  section  205(b)  from  each  State's  allot- 
ment under  this  title  shall  be  used  by  the 
State  agency  for  higher  education  for 
higher  education  programs  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(bKl)(A)  Not  less  than  75  per  centum  of 
the  amount  available  for  this  section  shall 
be  used  by  the  State  agency  for  higher  edu- 
cation for  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection. 

(B)  The  State  agency  for  higher  education 
shall  make  funds  available  on  a  competitive 


basis  to  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
the  State  which  apply  for  payments  under 
this  section.  The  SUte  agency  for  higher 
education  shall  make  every  effort  to  ensure 
equitable  participation  of  private  and  public 
insUtutlona  of  higher  education. 

(2)  The  amount  available  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  used  f  or— 

(A)  establishing  traineeship  programs  for 
new  teachers  who  will  specialize  in  teaching 
mathematics  and  science  at  the  secondary 
8Ch<x>I  level; 

(B)  retraining  of  secondary  school  teach- 
ers who  specialize  in  disciplines  other  than 
the  teaching  of  mathematics  and  science  to 
specialize  in  the  teaching  of  mathematics, 
science,  or  computer  learning,  including  pro- 
vision of  stipends  for  participation  in  insti- 
tutes authorized  under  title  I;  and 

(C)  in-service  training  for  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  vocational  school  teachers  and 
training  for  other  appropriate  school  per- 
sonnel to  improve  their  teaching  skills  in 
the  fields  of  mathematics  and  science,  and 
computer  learning,  including  stipends  for 
participation  in  institutes  authorized  under 
title  I. 

Each  institution  of  higher  education  receiv- 
ing a  grant  under  this  sut>section  shall 
assure  that  programs  of  training,  retraining, 
and  in-service  training  will  take  into  account 
the  need  for  greater  access  to  and  participa- 
tion in  mathematics,  science,  and  computer 
learning  and  careers  of  students  from  his- 
torically underrepresented  and  underserved 
groups,  including  females,  minorities,  indi- 
viduals with  limited-English  proficiency,  the 
handicapped,  migrants,  and  the  gifted  and 
talented. 

(3)  No  institution  of  higher  education  may 
receive  assistance  under  paragraph  (2)  (B) 
and  (C)  of  this  subsection  unless  the  institu- 
tion enters  into  an  agreement  with  a  local 
educational  agency,  or  consortium  of  such 
agencies,  to  provide  in-service  training  and 
retraining  for  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  in  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  the  school  district  of  each  such 
agency. 

(c)(1)  Not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
amount  available  under  this  section  shall  be 
used  by  the  State  agency  for  higher  educa- 
tion for  cooperative  programs  among  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education,  local  education- 
al agencies.  State  educational  agencies,  pri- 
vate industry,  and  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zations, including  museums,  libraries,  educa- 
tional television  stations,  and  professional 
mathematics,  science,  and  engineering  soci- 
eties and  associations  for  the  development 
and  dissemination  of  projects  designed  to 
improve  student  understanding  and  per- 
formance in  science,  mathematics,  and  criti- 
cal foreign  languages.  In  carrying  out  this 
subsection,  the  State  agency  for  higher  edu- 
cation shall  give  special  consideration  to 
programs  involving  consortia!  arrangements 
which  include  local  educational  agencies. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection,  critical  foreign  languages  in- 
clude foreign  languages  designated  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  211(d). 

(d)  Not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the 
amount  available  under  this  section  may  be 
used  by  the  State  agency  for  higher  educa- 
tion f  or— 

(1)  the  State  assessment  required  by  sec- 
tion 208  of  this  title;  and 

(2)  the  costs  of  administration  and  evalua- 
tion of  the  program  assisted  under  this  title 
incurred  by  the  SUte  higher  education 
agency. 


STATE  ASSESSMENT  OP  MATHEMATICS,  SCIENCE, 
FOREIGN  LANGUAGES,  AND  COMPUTER  LEARNING 

Sec.  208.  (a)  Each  State  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  under  this  title  shall  prepare 
and  submit  to  the  Secretary,  not  later  thtui 
the  end  of  the  first  year  for  which  fun.is 
under  this  title  are  available,  an  assessment 
of  the  status  of  mathematics,  science,  for- 
eign language,  and  computer  learning 
within  the  State.  Each  such  assessment 
shall  be  prepared  after  an  examination  of 
the  local  assessments  submitted  under  sec- 
tion 210.  Each  such  assessment  shall  Include 
a  description  and  a  five-year  projection  of— 

(1)  the  availability  of  qualified  mathemat- 
ics, science,  foreign  language,  and  computer 
learning  teachers  at  the  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  education  levels  within  the  State; 

(2)  the  qualifications  of  teachers  in  math- 
ematics, science,  foreign  languages,  and 
computer  learning  at  the  secondary  and 
postsecondary  education  levels,  and  the 
qualifications  of  teachers  at  the  elementary 
level  to  teach  mathematics,  science,  foreign 
languages,  and  computer  learning; 

(3)  the  State  standards  for  teacher  certifi- 
cation, including  any  special  exceptions  cur- 
rently made,  for  teachers  of  mathematics, 
science,  foreign  languages,  and  computer 
learning; 

(4)  the  availability  of  adequate  curricula, 
instructional  materials  and  equipment,  in 
mathematics,  science,  foreign  languages, 
and  computer  learning;  and 

(5)  the  degree  of  access  to  instruction  in 
mathematics,  science,  foreign  languages, 
and  computer  learning  of  historically  under- 
represented  and  underserved  individuals 
and  of  the  gifted  and  talented. 

(b)  Each  such  assessment  shall  also  de- 
scribe the  programs,  initiatives,  and  re- 
sources committed  or  projected  to  be  under- 
taken within  the  State  to— 

(1)  improve  teacher  recruitment  and  re- 
tention; 

(2)  improve  teacher  qualifications  and 
skills  in  the  fields  of  mathematics,  science, 
foreign  languages,  and  computer  and  com- 
puter learning; 

(3)  improve  curricula  in  mathematics,  sci- 
ence, foreign  languages,  and  computer 
learning  including  instructional  materials 
and  equipment;  and 

(4)  improve  access  for  historically  under- 
represented  and  underserved  populations, 
and  for  the  gifted  and  talented,  to  instruc- 
tion in  mathematics,  science,  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  computer  learning. 

(c)(1)  Each  SUte  assessment  shall  be  de- 
veloped in  consulUtion  with  the  Governor, 
the  SUte  legislature,  SUte  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, local  educational  agencies  within  the 
SUte,  and  represenUtives  of— 

(A)  vocational  secondary  schools  and  area 
vocational  education  schools, 

(B)  public  and  private  institutions  of 
higher  education, 

(C)  teacher  organizations, 

(D)  private  industry, 

(E)  other  public  organizations,  including 
libraries,  museums,  and  educational  televi- 
sion sUtions,  and  professional  scientific  and 
mathematics  associations,  and 

(F)  private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  within  the  SUte. 

(2)  Each  State  assessment  shall  be  submit- 
ted jointly  by  the  SUte  educational  agency 
and  the  SUte  agency  for  higher  education. 

STATE  APPLICATION 

Sec.  209.  (a)  Each  SUte  which  desires  to 
receive  grants  under  this  title  shall  file  an 
application  with  the  Secretary  at  such  time, 
in  such  manner,  and  containing  or  accompa- 


nied by  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
may  reasonably  require, 
(b)  Each  such  application  shall— 

(1)  designate  the  SUte  educational  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  programs  described  in 
section  206,  and  the  SUte  agency  for  higher 
education  for  programs  described  in  section 
207  as  the  agency  or  agencies  responsible 
for  the  administration  and  supervision  of 
the  programs  described  In  sections  207  and 
208,  as  the  case  may  t>e; 

(2)  describe  the  programs  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought  under  the  application; 

(3)  provide  assurances  that  paymenU  will 
be  distributed  by  the  SUte  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  sections  207  and  208, 
as  the  case  may  be; 

(4)  provide  procedures— 

(A)  for  submitting  applications  by  local 
educational  agencies,  institutions  of  higher 
education,  junior  or  conununity  colleges, 
and  other  organizations  for  programs  de- 
scribed in  section  206  for  distribution  of 
payments  under  this  title  within  the  SUte, 
and 

(B)  for  approval  of  applications  by  the  ap- 
propriate SUte  agency,  including  appropri- 
ate procedures  to  assure  that  the  appropri- 
ate SUte  agency  will  not  disapprove  an  ap- 
plication without  notice  and  opportunity  for 
a  hearing; 

(5)  provide  assurances  that— 

(A)  the  SUte  will  prepare  and  submit  the 
assessment  required  under  section  208; 

(B)  in  the  second  year  for  which  funds  are 
available  under  this  title,  the  SUte  will  use 
funds  for  purposes  consistent  with  the  find- 
ings of  the  SUte  assessment  under  section 
208; 

(C)  for  programs  described  in  section  206, 
the  provisions  of  sections  211  and  212  will  be 
carried  out;  and 

(D)  to  the  extent  feasible,  evaluations  of 
the  program  assisted  under  this  title  will  be 
performed; 

(6)  provide  assurances  that  Federal  funds 
made  available  under  this  title  for  any  fiscal 
year  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement,  and  to 
the  extent  practicable,  to  increase  the  level 
of  funds  that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such 
funds,  be  available  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  sections  207  and  208.  and  in  no 
case  supplant  such  funds;  and 

(7)  provide  such  fiscal  control  and  ac- 
counting procedures  as  may  be  necessary 
(A)  to  ensure  proper  accounting  of  Federal 
funds  paid  to  the  applicant  under  this  title, 
and  (B)  to  ensure  the  verification  of  the 
programs  assisted  under  the  application. 

(c)  The  SecreUry  shall  expeditiously  ap- 
prove any  SUte  plan  that  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  AGENCTT  ASSESSMENT 

Sec.  210.  (a)  Each  local  educational  agency 
which  desires  to  receive  a  payment  from  the 
SUte  educational  agency  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 206  shall  provide  to  the  SUte  educa- 
tional agency  an  assessment  of  the  local 
educational  agency's  need  for  assistance  in— 

(1)  teacher  training,  retraining,  and  in- 
service  training  and  the  training  of  appro- 
priate school  personnel  in  the  areas  of 
mathematics,  science,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages; and 

(2)  improving  instructional  materials  and 
equipment  related  to  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence education. 

(b)  Such  assessment  shall  also  describe 
the  types  of  services  to  be  provided  pursu- 
ant to  the  program  assisted  under  section 
206,  and  a  description  of  how  the  services 
assisted  will  meet  the  program  needs  of  the 
local  educational  agency. 
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(c)  If  a  local  educational  agency  deter- 
mines, pumiant  to  section  306(bKl),  that 
the  agency  has  met  its  teacher  retraining 
and  in-aervloe  training  needs  in  mathemat- 
ics and  science  and  desires  to  expend  its 
funds  on  other  activities  prescribed  in  sec- 
tion 206(bKlKB).  the  local  educational 
agency  may  request  the  State  educational 
agency  to  waive  such  training  requirements. 
If  the  State  educational  agency  determines 
that  the  local  educational  agency  has  met 
such  teacher  training  needs,  the  State  edu- 
cational agency  shall  grant  the  waiver. 

PAKTICIPATIOR  OP  CHILDRXN  AMD  TIACHKRS 
raOM  PUVAR  SCHOOLS 

Sk.  211.  (a)  To  the  extent  consistent  with 
the  number  of  children  in  the  State  or  In 
the  school  district  of  each  local  educational 
agency  who  are  enrolled  in  private  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools,  such  State  or 
agency  shall,  after  consultation  with  appro- 
priate private  school  representatives,  make 
provision  for  including  services  and  arrange- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  such  children  as 
will  assure  the  equitable  participation  of 
such  children  in  the  purposes  and  benefits 
of  this  Utle. 

(b)  To  the  extent  consistent  with  the 
number  of  children  in  the  State  or  in  the 
school  district  of  a  local  educational  agency 
who  are  enrolled  in  private  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  such  State,  State  educa- 
tional agency,  or  State  agency  for  higher 
education  shall,  after  consultation  with  ap- 
propriate private  school  represenUtlves, 
make  provision,  for  the  benefit  of  such 
teachers  in  such  schools,  for  such  in-service 
and  teacher  training  and  retraining  as  will 
assure  equitable  participation  of  such  teach- 
ers in  the  purposes  and  benefits  of  this  title. 

(c)  If  by  reason  of  any  provision  of  law  a 
State  or  local  educational  agency  is  prohib- 
ited from  providing  for  the  participation  of 
children  or  teachers  from  private  schools  as 
required  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  or  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  a  State  or  local 
educational  agency  has  substantially  failed 
or  is  unwilling  to  provide  for  such  participa- 
tion on  an  equitable  basis,  the  Secretary 
shall  waive  such  requirements  and  shall  ar- 
range for  the  provision  of  services  to  such 
children  or  teachers  which  shall  be  subject 
to  the  requirements  of  this  section.  Such 
waivers  shall  be  subject  to  consultation, 
withholding,  notice,  and  judicial  review  re- 
quirements in  accordance  with  sections 
557(b)  (3)  and  (4)  of  the  Education  Consoli- 
dation and  Improvement  Act  of  1981. 

SBOtRART'S  DISCKKTIOHAKT  PUlfO  FOR 
PKOGIAIIS  OP  MATIONAI.  SIGmPICAMCB 

Sac.  212.  (a)  From  10  per  centum  of 
amounts  appropriated  under  section  203(b), 
the  Secretary  shall  make  grants  in  accord- 
ance with  this  section. 

(bXl)  From  75  per  centum  of  the  amount 
available  under  this  section  in  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  shall  make  grants  to 
State  and  local  educational  agencies.  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  private  non- 
profit organizations,  including  museums,  li- 
braries, educational  television  stations,  and 
professional  science,  mathematics,  and  engi- 
neering societies  and  associations  for  pro- 
grams of  national  significance  .in  mathemat- 
ics and  science  instruction,  computer  learn- 
ing, and  foreign  language  instruction  in  crit- 
ical languages.  The  Secretary  shall  give  spe- 
cial consideration  to  provide  assistance  to 
local  educational  agencies,  or  consortia 
thereof,  to  establish  or  improve  magnet 
schools  for  gifted  and  talented  students.  In 
awarding  of  grants  the  Secretary  shaU  give 
special  consideration  to  local  educational 


agencies  and  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion providing  special  services  to  historically 
underaerved  and  underrepreaented  popula- 
tions in  the  fields  of  mathematics  and  sci- 


ence. 

(2)  The  Secretary,  from  the  amount  avail- 
able under  paragraph  (1)  for  each  fiscal 
year,  shall  reserve  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000 
In  each  such  year  for  the  Director  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Education  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  evaluation  and  research 
activities.  Such  evaluation  and  research  ac- 
tivities shall  include— 

(A)  a  policy  analysis  of  alternative  meth- 
ods to  improve  instruction  in  mathematics 
and  science; 

(B)  an  annual  evaluation  of  the  programs 
assisted  under  this  title;  and 

(C)  research  on  improving  teacher  train- 
ing, retraining,  in-service  training,  and  re- 
tention, as  well  as  the  development  of  cur- 
riculum and  materials  in  the  fields  of  math- 
ematics and  science. 

One-half  of  the  funds  reserved  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  used  for  the  research  ac- 
tivities described  in  clause  (C). 

(c)  From  25  per  centum  of  the  amount 
available  in  each  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  grants  to  institutions  of  higher 
education  for  the  improvement  and  expan- 
sion of  instruction  in  critical  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

(d)  In  determining  which  languages  are 
critical  to  national  security,  economic,  and 
scientific  needs,  the  Secretary  shall  consult 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  The  Secretary 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  list 
of  critical  foreign  languages. 

PATMOfTS 

Skc.  213.  (a)  From  the  amounts  appropri- 
ated under  section  203(b).  the  Secretary 
shall  pay,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  the  costs  of  the  programs  and 
activities  described  in  the  application  ap- 
proved under  section  209,  and  the  costs  of 
programs  of  national  significance  under  sec- 
tion 211. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  title  shall  be 
made  as  soon  after  approval  of  the  applica- 
tion as  practicable. 

TITLE  III— NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUN- 
DATION PRCX3RAM  FOR  PARTNER- 
SHIPS IN  EDUCATION  FOR  MATHE- 
MATICS,  SCIENCE.  AND  ENOINEER- 
INO 

SHORT  TITLB 

Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Partnerships  in  Education  for  Mathemat- 
ics. Science,  and  Engineering  Act". 

STATZMCNT  OP  PURPOSE 

Sec.  302.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
supplement  State  and  local  resources  to— 

(1)  improve  the  quality  of  Instruction  in 
the  fields  of  mathematics,  science,  and  engi- 
neering In  the  State; 

(2)  furnish  additional  resources  and  sup- 
port for  research,  student  scholarships,  and 
faculty  exchange  programs  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics,  science,  and  engineering:  suid 

(3)  encourage  partnerships  in  education 
between  the  business  community.  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education,  and  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  the  community. 

DEPIRITIORS 

Sec.  303.  As  used  In  this  title— 

(1)  the  term  "Foundation"  means  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation; 

(2)  the  term  "institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion" has  the  same  meaning  given  that  term 


by  section  1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  190S; 

(3)  the  term  "States"  includes  the  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  and 

(4)  the  term  "State  agency  for  higher  edu- 
cation" means  the  State  board  of  higher 
education  or  other  agency  or  officer  primar- 
ily responsible  for  the  State  supervision  of 
higher  education,  or  if  there  is  no  such  offi- 
cer or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  deaignat- 
ed  by  the  Oovemor  or  by  State  law. 

PROGRAM  AUTHORIZED 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  Foundation  is  author- 
ized, in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  to  make  grants  to  States  to  pay 
the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of  the  activi- 
ties described  in  section  305. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1984,  and 
$60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1985  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

AtriHORIZED  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  305.  (aKl)  A  State  may  use  payments 
received  under  this  title  in  any  fiscal  year 
for  higher  education  programs  and  activities 
described  in  this  subsection. 

(2)  Grants  under  this  subsection  may  be 
used  for  partnership  in  education  pro- 
grams— 

(A)  for  the  improvement  of  instruction  in 
mathematics,  science,  computer  science,  and 
engineering  education  at  the  postsecondary 
level; 

(B)  for  awarding  scholarships  to  students 
at  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
fields  of  mathematics,  science,  computer  sci- 
ence, and  engineering; 

(C)  for  the  operation  of  faculty  exchange 
programs  by  the  Institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation and  business  concerns  within  the 
SUte; 

(D)  for  research  in  the  fields  of  mathe- 
matics, science,  computer  science,  and  engi- 
neering; 

(E)  for  the  acquisition,  rehabilitation,  and 
renovation  of  equipment  and  instrumenta- 
tion for  use  in  instruction  in  the  fields  of 
mathematics,  science,  computer  science,  and 
engineering;  and 

(F)  to  promote  public  imderatanding  of 
science,  mathematics,  and  computer  science. 

(3)  Education  partnerships  under  this  sub- 
section may  include  institutions  of  higher 
education,  business  concerns,  nonprofit  pri- 
vate orguiizations,  local  educational  agen- 
cies, professional  mathematic  and  scientific 
associations,  museums,  libraries,  educational 
television  stations,  and  if  the  State  so  de- 
sires, appropriate  State  agencies. 

(bHl)  A  State  may  use  payments  received 
under  this  title  In  any  fiscal  year  for  pro- 
grams and  activities  described  in  this  sub- 
section. 

(2)  A  local  educational  agency  may  carry 
out  an  elementary  and  secondary  school 
partnership  in  education  program  under 
which— 

(A)  elementary  and  secondary  school 
teachers  in  the  schools  of  local  educational 
agencies  who  teach  mathematics,  science,  or 
computer  science  are  made  available  to  local 
business  concerns  and  business  concerns 
with  establi.hments  located  in  the  commu- 
nity to  serve  in  such  concerns  or  establish- 
ments; 

(B)  personnel  of  local  business  concerns 
and  business  concerns  with  establishments 
located  in  the  community  serve  as  consult- 
ants, lecturers,  teaching  assistants,  or  teach- 
ers of  mathematics,  science,  or  computer  sci- 
ence in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  within  the  State; 


(C)  training  and  retraining  is  furnished  to 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers 
of  mathematics,  science,  and  computer  sci- 
ence under  a  cooperative  arrangement  be- 
tween the  State  or  local  educational  agency 
and  appropriate  business  concerns;  and 

(D)  secondary  school  students  observe, 
participate,  and  work  in  local  business  con- 
cerns and  business  concerns  with  establish- 
ments located  In  the  community. 

(3)  Partnerships  under  this  subsection 
may  Include  local  educational  agencies,  busi- 
ness concerns,  nonprofit  private  organiza- 
tions, institutions  of  higher  education,  pro- 
fessional mathematic  and  scientific  associa- 
tions, museimis,  libraries,  educational  televi- 
sion stations,  and,  if  the  SUte  so  desires,  ap- 
propriate State  agencies. 

STATE  APPUCATIOH 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Any  State  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  title  shall  make  an 
application  to  the  Foundation  at  such  time. 
in  such  manner,  and  containing  or  accompa- 
nied by  such  information  as  the  Foundation 
may  reasonably  require.  Each  such  applica- 
tion shall— 

(1)  designate  (A)  the  SUte  agency  for 
higher  education  as  the  SUte  agency  re- 
sponsible for  the  supervision  of  programs 
and  activities  described  in  section  305(a)  as- 
sisted under  this  title,  and  (B)  the  SUte 
educational  agency  as  the  SUte  agency  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  and  super- 
vision of  programs  described  in  section 
305(b)  assisted  under  this  title; 

(2)  describe  the  activities  for  which  assist- 
ance under  this  title  Is  sought; 

(3)  provide  assurances  that  not  more  than 
5  per  centum  of  the  allotment  of  the  SUte 
in  any  fiscal  year  may  be  expended  on  ad- 
ministrative expenses  at  the  SUte  level  or 
at  the  local  level  by  SUte  and  local  educa- 
tional agencies; 

(4)  with  respect  to  each  program  for 
which  assistance  is  sought  provide  assur- 
ances that— 

(A)  30  per  centum  of  the  funds  for  each 
such  project  will  be  furnished  by  business 
concerns  within  the  community; 

(B)  20  per  centum  of  the  funds  will  be 
supplied  by— 

(I)  the  SUte, 

(II)  the  institution  of  higher  education  or 
the  local  educational  agency,  as  the  case 
may  be,  participating  in  the  program;  and 

(ill)  the  other  parties  participating  In  the 
program: 

(C)  no  stipend  will  be  paid  directly  to  em- 
ployees of  a  profltmaklng  business  concern; 
and 

(D)  teachers  participating  in  the  exchange 
program  may  not  be  employed  by  the  par- 
ticipating business  concern  with  which  the 
teacher  served  within  three  years  after  the 
end  of  the  exchange  program  unless  the 
teacher  repays  the  full  cost  of  the  exchange 
program  to  the  SUte  and  local  educational 
agency,  as  the  case  may  be:  and 

(5)  provide  assurances  that  whenever  the 
program  for  which  assistance  is  sought  in- 
cludes scholarships,  the  scholarships  be 
awarded  to  undergraduate  studente  at  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  within  the  SUte 
who  wish  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  in 
mathematics  or  science,  engineering  or  com- 
puter science,  and  that  each  student  award- 
ed a  scholarship  under  this  title  will  receive 
a  stipend  which  shall  not  exceed  the  cost  of 
tuition  at  the  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion plus  a  stipend  of  not  to  exceed  $750  for 
each  academic  year  of  study  for  which  the 
scholarship  is  awarded; 

(6)  provide  assurances  that  consideration 
is  given  to  programs  and  activities  designed 


to  meet  the  needs  of  underrepreaented  and 
underserved  populations; 

(7)  provide  assivances  that  in  the  consid- 
eration of  applications  submitted  under  sec- 
tion 307(a)  that  equiUble  consideration  is 
given  to  applications  submitted  by  private 
and  public  institutions  of  higher  education; 
and 

(8)  provide  such  additional  assurances  as 
the  Foimdation  determines  essential  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
this  title. 

(b)  A  regional  consortium  of  SUtes  or  two 
or  more  SUtes  may  file  a  joint  application 
under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

nf  STiTtrriONAL  and  uxu.  appucatioms 

Sec.  307.  (a)  An  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation within  a  SUte  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  under  this  title  shall  submit  an 
application  to  the  SUte  agency  on  higher 
education  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  Each  application  shall  be 
submitted  jointly  by  the  institution  of 
higher  education  and  each  business  concern 
and  other  party  that  is  to  participate  in  the 
program  for  which  assistance  is  sought. 
Each  such  application  shall— 

(1)  describe  the  activities  for  which  assist- 
ance is  sought;  and 

(2)  contain  such  other  assurances  and 
agreements  as  the  SUte  agency  on  higher 
education  deems  essential  to  assure  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

(b)  A  local  educational  agency  within  a 
SUte  which  desires  to  receive  a  grant  under 
this  title  shall  submit  an  application  to  the 
SUte  educational  agency  in  accordance  with 
this  section.  Each  application  shall  be  sub- 
mitted jointly  by  the  local  educational 
agency  and  each  business  concern  and  other 
party  that  is  to  participate  in  the  program 
for  which  assistance  is  sought.  Each  such 
applicant  shall— 

(1)  describe  the  activities  for  which  the 
local  educational  agency  seelcs  assistance 
under  this  title; 

(2)  provide  assurances,  with  respect  to  the 
partnership  in  education  program,  that  the 
applicable  provisions  of  clause  (4)  of  section 
306  are  met;  and 

(3)  contain  such  other  assurances  and 
agreements  as  the  SUte  educational  agency 
determines  essential  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  this  title. 

APPROVAL  OP  APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Foundation  shall  esUb- 
lish  criteria  for  approval  of  applications 
under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Foundation  shall  adopt  approval 
procedures  designed  to  assure  that  there  is 
equiUble  distribution  of  grants  among  the 
SUtes. 

PARTICIPATION  OP  CHILDREN  ENROLLED  IN 
PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 

Sec.  309.  The  provisions  of  section  211  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  the  payments  made 
under  this  title. 

payments:  federal  share;  limitation 

Sec.  310.  (a HI)  The  Foundation  shall  pay 
to  each  SUte  having  an  application  ap- 
proved under  section  308,  the  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  program  described  in  the 
application. 

(2)  The  Federal  share  for  each  fiscal  year 
shall  be  50  per  centimt. 

(3)  The  non-Federal  share  of  payments 
under  this  title  may  be  in  cash  or  in  kind, 
fairly  evaluated,  including  plant,  equipment, 
or  services. 

(b)  Not  more  than  15  per  centum  of  the 
funds  appropriated  under  this  title  in  any 
fiscal  year  may  t>e  paid  to  any  single  SUte. 


TITLE  IV— PRESIDENTIAL  AWARDS 
FOR  TEACHINO  EXCELLENCE  IN 
MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE 

PRESIDENTIAL  AWARDS 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  make  Presidential  Awards  for  Teaching 
Excellence  in  Mathematics  and  Science  to 
secondary  school  teachers  of  mathematics 
or  science  who  have  demonstrated  outstand- 
ing teaching  qualifications  In  the  field  of 
teaching  mathematics  or  science. 

(b)  Each  year  the  President  is  authorized 
to  make  100  awards  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section.  In  selecting  secondary  school 
teachers  for  the  award  authorized  by  this 
section,  the  President  shall  select  at  least 
one  secondary  school  teacher  from  each  of 
the  several  SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  402.  The  President  shall  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  including  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  selection  procedures,  after 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  other  appropriate  officials 
of  Federal  agencies. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER,   from  the 
Committee    on     Environment    and 
Public  Works: 
S.  1280.  An  original  bill  to  extend  the 
Noise  Control  Act  of  1972;  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 

S.  1281.  An  origiiuU  bill  to  amend  the 
Toxic  Sutistances  Control  Act  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1984;  placed 

on  the  calendar.    

By  Mr.  CHAFEE,  from  the  Committee 

on  Environment  and  Public  Worlcs: 

S.  1282.  An  original  bill  to  extend  titles  I 

and  II  of  the  Marine  Protection  Research 

and  Sanctuaries  Act,  as  amended:  placed  on 

the  calendar. 

S.  1283.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to  authorize  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1984:  placed  on  the  calendar. 
S.  1284.  An  original  bill  to  extend  until 
Octot>er  1,  1985,  the  authority  for  advances 
to  the  migratory  bird  conservation  fund; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee 

on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

S.  1285.  An  original  bill  to  improve  the 

quality  of  mathematics  and  science  teaching 

and  instruction  In  the  United  SUtes,  and 

for  other  purposes:  placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.   <30RT0N  (for  himself,   Mr. 

GOLDWATBR.  Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  RiBCLE, 

Mr.  Heplih,  Mr.  Lautenberc  and  Mr. 

TSONGAS): 

S.  1286.  A  bUl  to  esUblish  a  program  to 
conduct  research  and  development  for  im- 
proved manufacturing  technologies,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  TransporUtion. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 
S.  1287.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Public  Buildings  Serv- 
ice of  the  General  Services  Administration 
for  the  fiscal  year  1984;  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 
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By  Mr.  CHAFEE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 
S.   1288.  An  orisinal  bill  to  extend  the 
Clean  Water  Act  for  one  year,  and  for  other 
purposes:  placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR.  from  the  Commit- 
tee   on    Environment    and    Public 
Works: 
S.  1289.  An  original  bill  to  esUblish  an  ob- 
ligation ceiling  for  the  civil  work  construc- 
tion program  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers: placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.   DURENBERGER,   from  the 

Committee    on    Environment    and 

Public  Works: 

&  1290.  An  original  bill  to  extend  the  Safe 

Drinking  Water  Act,  as  amended,  for  1  year 

placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee   on    Environment    and    Public 
Works: 
S.  1291.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations   to    the    Nuclear    Regulatory 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  and  sec- 
tion 305  of  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act 
of  1974;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER,   from  the 
Committee    on    Environment    and 
Public  Works: 
S.  1292.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  environmental  research,  de- 
velopment,  and  demonstrations   for   fiscal 
year  1984;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public 
Works: 
S.  1293.  An  original  bill  to  extend  authori- 
zation for  appropriations  for  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  GARN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs: 
8.  1294.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  carry  out  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1979:  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.J.  Res.  100.  A  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  appellate 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Con.  Res.  35.  An  original  concurrent 
resolution  to  authorize  the  printing  as  a 
Senate  Document  of  a  revised  edition  of 
"The  Capitol";  placed  on  the  calendar. 


SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

S.  Res.  143.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  for  the  training 
of  professional  staff;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  Res.  144.  An  original  resolution  relating 
to  the  purchase  of  calendars;  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration;  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

S.  Res.  145.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Stephen  B.  Couch:  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration: 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  GARN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs: 

S.  Res.  146.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  695:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself. 

Mr.   GoLOWATER,    Mr.   Trible. 

Mr.  Hefun,  Mr.  Riecle.  Mr. 

Laittenberg,  and  Mr.  Tsongas): 
S.  1286.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
to  conduct  research  and  development 
for  improved  manufacturing  technol- 
ogies, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

MAMTTrACTTJRING  SCIENCES  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP  1983 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
health  of  the  U.S.  economy  and  the 
employment  of  our  work  force  are 
heavily  dependent  on  the  strength  of 
the  manufacturing  sectors  of  U.S.  in- 
dustry. 

In  1981  the  manufacturing  sectors: 

Provided  24  percent  of  our  national 
income:  accounted  for  more  than  25 
percent  of  all  jobs  in  18  States  and  for 
15-25  percent  of  all  jobs  in  an  addi- 
tional 29  States;  and  produced  $154 
billion  in  goods  for  export. 

Our  wealth,  our  high  standard  of 
living  and  our  national  security  in 
recent  decades  have  been  due  in  large 
part  to  our  ability  to  manufacture  a 
wide  range  of  goods  superior  to  those 
which  foreign  industries  have  been 
able  to  produce. 

DISTURBING  SIGNS 

Today  there  are  disturbing  signs  for 
our  manufacturing  sectors.  Employ- 
ment in  manufacturing  has  dropped 
each  year  for  the  past  4  years— from 
21  million  jobs  in  1979  to  18  million 
jobs  in  1983.  Industrial  production  of 
manufactured  goods  has  fallen  11  per- 
cent during  the  same  period. 

Foreign  imports  captured  nearly  8 
percent  of  the  domestic  market  for 
manufactured  goods  in  1982  and 
appear  likely  to  capture  a  higher  por- 
tion in  1983.  The  United  States  had  a 
negative  balance  of  trade  in  manufac- 
tured goods  in  1982  exceeding  $4  bil- 
lion. And  based  on  trade  data  for  the 
first  2  months  of  this  year,  the  nega- 
tive balance  for  manufactured  goods 
projects  to  $15  billion  for  1983. 

Recently  published  data  revealed 
that  the  negative  trade  balance  in 
nonresearch-intensive  manufactured 
goods  worsened  from  $15  billion  in 
1972  to  $35  billion  in  1979.  Only  grow- 
ing sales  in  high  technology  manufac- 
tured products  has  kept  the  deficit  in 
manufactured  goods  in  partial  check. 

There  are  signs  that  the  trade  bal- 
ance, especially  in  low-tech  or  basic 
manufactured  goods  will  worsen.  Sig- 
nificant improvements  have  been 
made  in  recent  years  in  the  equip- 
ment, methods  and  processes  available 


to  manufacture  goods.  Yet  U.S.  indus- 
tries have  been  slow  in  adopting  these 
more  productive  means  of  manufactur- 
ing. 

More  than  a  third  of  the  manufac- 
turing equipment  used  by  U.S.  indus- 
tries is  reported  to  be  20  or  more  years 
old— the  highest  percentage  of  old 
equipment  for  any  major  industrial- 
i2sed  country.  Only  31  percent  Is  less 
than  10  years  old  (modem),  compared 
to  Japan  where  61  percent  is  less  than 
10  years  old. 

Media  accounts  frequently  contrast 
outmoded  U.S.  manufacturing  meth- 
ods with  more  modem,  efficient  meth- 
ods employed  by  such  competitors  as 
Japan  and  West  Germany. 

The  Prospects  por  Enhancing  Competitive- 
ness Through  Science  and  Technology 
An  essential  element  to  strengthen 
and  enhance  the  competitiveness  of 
our  manufacturing  sectors  is  to  im- 
prove the  productivity  of  manufactur- 
ing equipment,  methods,  and  processes 
used  by  American  industry.  Such  pro- 
ductivity improvements  can  lead  to 
the  manufacturing  of  goods  which  are 
more  cost  competitive,  more  reliable, 
and  more  advanced  technologically 
than  those  of  foreign  industries. 

Major  breakthroughs  are  possible  in 
the  productivity  of  manufacturing  be- 
casue  of  potential  and  existing  ad- 
vances in  robots  and  other  programa- 
ble  machine  tools,  automated  materi- 
als handling  and  transfer  systems,  in- 
dustrial uses  of  computers,  lasers,  and 
other  exotic  sensors  allowing  degrees 
of  precision,  of  automation,  and  of 
production  flexibility  which  are  impos- 
sible with  conventional  manufacturing 
methods.  However,  substantial  efforts 
in  research  and  in  the  utilization  of  re- 
search findings  are  needed  to  usher  in 
these  advances  on  a  significant  scale. 

manufacturing  sciences  and  technology 
research  and  development  act  op  1983 

Today  Senators  Goldwater,  Trible, 
Heflin,  Tsongas,  Riegle,  and  Lauten- 
berg  join  with  me  in  introducing  a  bill 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  establish  the  manufacturing  sci- 
ences and  technology  research  and  de- 
velopment program  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  This  science  and  tech- 
nology effort  can  provide  the  founda- 
tion for  improving  the  productivity  of 
our  manufacturing  methods  and  proc- 
esses. 

The  stronger  foundation,  in  turn, 
should  enhance  the  competitiveness  of 
U.S.  manufacturing  industries, 
strengthen  our  economy,  and  restore 
jobs. 

The  bill  authorizes  grants  for  funda- 
mental research  in  a  variety  of  fields 
important  to  manufacturing  methods 
and  processes. 

It  authorizes  matching  funds  to  geo- 
graphically distributed  consortia  of  in- 
dustries and  research  institutions  to 
conduct  research  of  a  more  applied 
nature  leading  to  private  sector  devel- 


opment of  manufacturing  methods  for 
specific  industrial  sectors. 

Another  principle  provision  of  the 
bill  directs  the  Secretary  to  conduct 
assessments  of  the  long-term  competi- 
tiveness of  important  domestic  tech- 
nology-sensitive industrial  sectors. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  some  ex- 
Iierlmental  research  utilization  activi- 
ties and  an  advisory  committee  to 
assist  the  Secretary  in  establishing 
and  then  assessing  the  program  and  to 
report  to  annuaUy  to  the  Congress. 

The  bill  authorizes  $20  million  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  $47  million  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  and  $57  million  for  each 
fiscal  year  from  1986  to  and  including 
1988. 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  the  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  1286 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Manufacturing  Sci- 
ences and  Technology  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1983". 

findings 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  various  sectors  of  private  industry,  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  United  States 
research  establishment  have  not  devoted 
sufficient  attention  to  research  on  develop- 
ing new  processes  and  methods  to  improve 
the  Nation's  capability  to  manufacture 
goods; 

(2)  while  manufacturing  industries  are  es- 
sential to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
Nation,  many  manufacturing  processes  and 
methods  are  no  longer  capable  of  producing 
goods  as  reliable  and  cost-competitive  as 
those  produced  by  foreign  industries  which 
utilize  modem  manufacturing  methods  and 
processes; 

(3)  domestic  manufacturing  is  increasingly 
threatened  by  external  competition  and  the 
development  by  foreign  countries  of  more 
efficient  manufacturing  processes  and  tech- 
nologies; 

(4)  outdated  manufacturing  methods  and 
processes  result  in  higher  costs  and  goods 
and  services  of  inferior  quality,  which  place 
great  burdens  on  consumers  of  such  goods 
and  services: 

(5)  outdated  and  inefficient  manufactur- 
ing processes  hinder  domestic  commerce: 

(6)  transportation  and  delivery  of  manu- 
factured goods  are  vital  components  of  the 
Nation's  intersUte  commerce,  and  a  decline 
in  consumption  of  domestic  manufactured 
goods  due  to  inefficient  manufacturing 
processes  produces  a  resultant  decline  In 
transportation; 

(7)  manufacturing  contributes  large 
amounts  of  revenue  to  the  Nation's  gross 
domestic  product  and  employs  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  Nation's  work-force; 

(8)  domestic  manufacturers  have  not  suffi- 
ciently utilized  such  recent  technological 
changes  in  manufacturing  as  programmable 
automation,  robotics,  advanced  sensors,  and 
computer-assisted  design  and  manufactur- 
ing; and 

(9)  a  program  to  conduct  research  which 
will  produce  more  efficient  manufacturing 
processes  and  methods  and  to  encourage  re- 
search utilization  would  strengthen  com- 


merce and  be  beneficial  to  the  Nation's  con- 
sumers. 

PURPOSE 

Skc.  3.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  es- 
tablish a  program  for  conducting  research 
which  will  produce  more  efficient  manufac- 
turing technologies  and  for  conducting  re- 
search utilization  activities  to  encourage 
widespread  adoption  of  these  technologies. 

definitions 
Sk.  4.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term— 

(1)  "Advisory  Committee"  means  the 
Manufacturing  Sciences  and  Technology 
Enhancement  Advisory  Committee  estab- 
lished under  section  8  of  this  Act; 

(2)  "consortia"  means  a  group  of  organiza- 
tions such  as  SUtes,  Individual  industries  or 
Industry  associations,  non-profit  research 
Institutions,  and  universities  and  other  aca- 
demic institutions; 

(3)  "Center"  means  a  Onter  for  Manufac- 
turing Research  and  Technology  Utilization 
established  under  section  5(c)  of  this  Act; 

(4)  "Office"  means  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Productivity,  Technol- 
ogy and  Innovation  within  the  Department 
of  Commerce;  and 

(6)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

grants  and  cooperative  agreements 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Purposes.— The  Secretary, 
through  the  Office,  may  award  grants  and 
enter  into  cooperative  agreements  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section  to 
provide  for  research  on  methods  of  produc- 
ing more  efficient  manufacturing  processes 
and  methods.  Including— 

( 1 )  computer-assisted  design; 

(2)  automated  materials  handling,  process- 
ing, and  assembly; 

(3)  automated  testing; 

(4)  machine  adaptive  learning: 

(5)  Integrated  manufacturing  systems,  in- 
cluding interface  of  automated  machines 
with  'automated  and  non-automated  ma- 
chines, with  production  and  design  person- 
nel, and  with  other  systems  (including  test- 
ing devices,  design  systems,  and  Inventory 
control  systems); 

(6)  machine  and  process  control  strategies; 

(7)  automated  sensing  for  machine  and 
process  control  and  prcxluct  testing; 

(8)  practices  and  activities  to  implement 
improved  manufacturing  methods;  and 

(9)  such  other  research  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

(b)  Grants.— (1)  The  Secretary,  through 
the  Office,  may  make  grants  to  provide  for 
research  to  Increase  the  amount  of  funda- 
mental scientific  and  technological  knowl- 
edge In  fields  relevant  to  manufacturing 
methods  and  processes.  Such  grants  shall  be 
made  on  a  competitive  basis  to  applicants 
who  comply  with  such  criteria  as  are  speci- 
fied In  this  Act  and  as  the  Secretary  shaU 
establish,  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

(2)  A  recipient  of  such  a  grant  may  be  af- 
filiated with  a  non-profit  research  institu- 
tion, a  private  industry  or  industry  associa- 
tion, a  university  or  college,  a  Center  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, or  any  other  organization  which  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate.  Any  such 
recipient  shall  not  be  required  to  provide 
any  part  of  the  costs  of  such  research, 
unless  the  recipient  desires  to  expand  the 
scope  of  the  research  to  be  conducted.  In 
such  a  case,  the  Secretary  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  which  provides  for  cost-sharing 
by  the  recipient. 


(3)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  not 
to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984,  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1985,  and  not  to  exceed 
$30,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30.  1986,  September  30, 
1987,  and  September  30,  1988.  Such  funds 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

(c)  CooPERATrvE  Agrzemxhts.— <  1 )  The 
Secretary,  through  the  Office,  may  enter 
into  cooperative  agreements  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  and  supporting  Centers  for 
Manufacturing  Research  and  Technology 
Utilization.  Such  Centers  shall  conduct  re- 
search of  ajipore  applied  nature  than  the  re- 
search conducted  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section.  Centers  shall  study  methods  of 
increasing  the  utilization  by  the  Nation's  In- 
dustries of  those  modem  manufacturing 
methods  which  may  result  in  lower  produc- 
tion costs  and  Improved  product  quality  and 
reliability.  Such  research  may  be  directed 
toward  problems  or  processes  and  methods 
appropriate  to  a  specific  industrial  sector. 
Including  aerospace,  micro-electronics,  me- 
chanical assembly,  basic  materials,  new  ma- 
terials, and  transportation. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  into  any 
such  agreements  with  consortia  of  research 
organizations  and  manufacturing  industries 
or  Industry  ass(x;iations.  Such  agreements 
shall  be  made  with  applicants  who  comply 
with  such  criteria  as  are  specified  in  this  Act 
and  as  the  Secretary  shall  establish,  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(3)(A)  In  addition  to  funds  received  under 
this  subsection,  a  Center  may  receive  fimds 
from  Federal  agencies  and  from  public  and 
private  organizations.  Consortia  which  enter 
into  such  an  agreement  shall  provide  sup- 
poTt  and  participation  in  a  dollar  amount  at 
least  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
contribution  to  be  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(B)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  "support  and  participation"  Includes 
cash  or  equipment  contributions  in  an 
amount  equal  to  at  least  50  per  centum  of 
the  Federal  Government's  share,  industry 
personnel  to  conduct  research,  and  access 
by  persons  in  the  research  organizations  to 
modem  manufacturing  equipment  in  the 
participating  industry  for  research  and 
other  appropriate  purposes.  Contributions 
from  non-profit  participants  may  consist  of 
In-klnd  contributions.  Federal  contributions 
made  under  this  subsection  may  be  utilized 
only  to  support  expenditures  by  non-profit 
research  organizations  participating  In  the 
relevant  (xinsortia. 

(4)  In  entering  Into  such  agreements,  the   . 
Secretary  shall  consider— 

(A)  the  quality  of  the  research  which  is  to 
be  undertaken  as  a  result  of  the  particular 
agreement; 

(B)  the  extent  of  participation  by  Industry 
In  the  research  to  be  undertaken  as  a  result 
of  the  agreement; 

(C)  the  size  of  the  industrial  sector  In- 
volved and  the  potential  impacts  on  the  pro- 
ductivity of  that  industrial  sector  as  a  result 
of  successful  research  undertaken  through 
the  agreement,  as  well  as  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment and  utilization  of  the  manufac- 
turing methods  and  processes  to  be  studied 
as  part  of  such  resesirch;  and 

(D)  the  extent  to  which  entering  into  the 
agreement  would  be  likely  to  increase  the 
number  of  scientific  and  technical  personnel 
capable  of  utilizing  modem  manufacturing 
methods  and  processes. 
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In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall  ensure  di- 
versity among  the  industrial  sectors  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  jesearch  conducted 
under  any  such  agreement,  as  well  as  geo- 
graphic dispersion  of  the  Centers  estab- 
lished and  supported  under  this  subsection. 
(S)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  not 
to  exceed  $5,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1984,  not  to  exceed 
$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1985,  and  not  to  exceed 
$35,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
encUng  September  30.  1986.  September  30, 
1987.  and  September  30,  1988.  Such  funds 
shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

AOVAMCXD  MAinTTACTUKIIIG  MXTRODS  RXSEARCH 
DTIUZATION  PROGRAM 

Sic.  6.  (a)  Activitibs.— The  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  program  of  experimental 
activities,  and  shall  evaluate  existing  activi- 
ties, to  identify  the  most  feasible  means  of 
enhancing  the  utilization  of  technologically 
advanced  manufacturing  methods  by  re- 
training workers  who  have  been  displaced 
from  declining  industries.  The  Secretary 
shall  provide  for  the  development,  conduct 
and  evaluation  of  such  experimental  activi- 
ties. The  Secretary  may,  to  the  extent  pro- 
vided in  advsuice  in  appropriation  Acts,  con- 
tract with  any  appropriate  person  or  organi- 
zation (including  States  and  Centers  estab- 
lished under  section  5(c)  of  this  Act)  to 
carry  out  such  experimental  activities. 

(b)  Report.— No  later  than  1  year  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  program  carried  out 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  report  of  such  pro- 
gram. 

(c)  AoTHORiZATioN.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  not  to  exceed  $4,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1984,  and 
not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1985.  Such  funds  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

COMPrriTIVEHESS  STUDIES 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Study.— The  Secretary  shall 
select  specific  domestic  technology-sensitive 
industrial  sectors  and  shall  analyze  such 
sectors'  long-term  capability  for  remaining 
competitive,  especially  with  industries  in 
foreign  countries.  In  making  such  selection, 
the  Secretary  shall  consider  industrial  sec- 
tors which  are  or  are  likely  to  be  vulnerable 
to  foreign  competition,  as  well  as  sectors 
which  are  likely  to  experience  rapid  and  sig- 
nificant growth. 

(b)  Subjects  op  Study.— As  part  of  such 
study,  the  Secretary  shall  consider— 

(1)  the  adequacy  of  technologies  utilized 
to  produce  the  goods  and  services  of  such 
sectors: 

(2)  superior  foreign  technologies  or 
unique  resources  which  yield  a  competitive 
advantage  to  Industries  in  foreign  countries 
over  similar  domestic  industries: 

(3)  the  anticipated  scientific  and  technical 
personnel  requirements  for  such  sectors; 

(4)  the  adequacy  of  Federal  laws  and  regu- 
lations, and  the  enforcement  of  such  laws 
and  regulations,  in  promoting  technological 
innovatlveness  and  commercial  competitive- 
ness by  such  sectors:  and 

(5)  whether  changes  in  such  laws  and  reg- 
ulations, or  the  enforcement  of  such  laws 
and  regulations,  are  desirable  to  promote 
technological  innovation  and  competition  in 
such  sectors  and  to  safeguard  the  well-being 
of  the  Nation  and  the  public. 

(c)  Authorization.— There  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  the 


fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1984,  and 
not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1985.  Sep- 
tember 30.  1986.  September  30,  1987.  and 
September  30.  1988.  Such  funds  shall 
remain  available  until  expended. 

ADVISORY  COmCITTEE 

Sec.  8.  (a)  EsTABusmfEifT.— The  Secretary 
shall  establish  a  Manufacturing  Sciences 
and  Technology  Enhancement  Advisory 
Committee  to  advise  the  Secretary  concern- 
ing the  activities  to  be  conducted  under  this 
Act.  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  have 
representation  from  technology-sensitive  in- 
dustrial sectors,  from  labor,  from  the  manu- 
facturing research  community,  and  from 
other  sectors  which  the  Secretary  considers 
appropriate.  Such  members  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  for  a  term  of  2 
years,  and  shall  receive  no  compensation. 
Any  such  member  shall,  in  accordance  with 
section  5703  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for  travel  or 
transportation  expenses  incurred  in  the  per- 
formance of  responsibilities  as  a  member  of 
the  Advisory  Committee. 

(b)  PuwcTioNS.— The  Advisory  Committee 
shall- 

(1)  review  the  policies  and  selection  crite- 
ria for  grants  made  and  cooperative  agree- 
ments entered  into  under  this  Act: 

(2)  review  the  progress  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  in  meeting  all  the  requirements 
of  this  Act: 

(3)  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  activi- 
ties funded  pursuant  to  this  Act;  and 

(4)  submit  to  the  Secretary,  at  least  annu- 
ally, evaluations  and  recommendations  re- 
garding activities  carried  out  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Report.— The  Advisory  Committee 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  on  its  activities  under  this  Act. 

(d)  Applicability.— The  Advisory  Commit- 
tee shall  be  subject  to  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  (5  U.S.C.  Appx.  1  et  seq.). 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.J.  Res.  100.  Joint  resolution  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  -United  States;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

PROPOSED  constitutional  AMENDMENT  RELA- 
TIVE TO  THE  APPELLATE  JURISDICTION  OP  THE 
SUPREME  COURT 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  years,  it  has  become  increasing- 
ly fashionable  to  attempt  to  come  to 
grips  with  problems'we  in  this  country 
face  by  stripping  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  of  its  jurisdiction  to  address 
such  issues.  I  find  this  trend  distress- 
ing in  the  extreme.  Therefore,  I  am 
today  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  joint 
resolution  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,'  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  100 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled  I  two-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  pur- 


poses as  part  of  the  Constitution  when  rati- 
fied by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  several  States  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  its  submission  by  the  Congress. 

"ARTICLE  — 

"Section  1.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion in  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  both  as  to  law  and 
fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  shall  make." 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  41 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dttrenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLOWATER)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  41,  a  bill  to  extend  the 
revenue  sharing  program  for  local  gov- 
ernments through  fiscal  year  1986. 

S.  453 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heinz),  and  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  453,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  impose  a  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent duty  on  apple  and  pear  juice. 

S.  S7> 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  578,  a  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
adult  day  health  care  services  for  vet- 
erans, to  authorize  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  administer  a  communi- 
ty residential  care  program,  to  estab- 
lish a  presumption  of  service  connec- 
tion for  former  prisoners  of  war  suf- 
fering from  dysthymic  disorder  and 
revise  and  clarify  eligibility  for  reim- 
bursement of  expenses  of  travel  for 
Veterans'  Administration  health  care. 

S.  606 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick).  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor). 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiEGLE),  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stafford),  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  606,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
the  owners  and  operators  of  federally 
assisted  rental  housing  for  the  elderly 
or  handicapped  from  restricting  the 
ownership  of  pets  by  the  tenants  of 
such  housing. 

S.  800 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inoute), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Cohen),  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell),    and    the    Senator    from 


Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  800.  a  bill  to  establish 
an  ocean  and  coastal  development 
impact  assistance  fund  and  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  provide 
to  States  national  ocean  and  coastal 
development  and  assistance  bl(x:k 
grants  from  moneys  in  the  fund,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

s.  »i» 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  S.  878.  a  bill  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  to 
correct  certain  erosion  problems  along 
the  banks  of  the  Warrior  River  near 
Moundvllle.  Ala. 

S.  986 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasser)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  986.  a  bill  to  repeal  employer  re- 
porting requirements  with  respect  to 
tips. 

S.  1061 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle).  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1051.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  allow  certain  prepayments  of 
principal  and  Interest  to  be  treated  as 
contributions  to  an  individual  retire- 
ment account,  to  allow  amounts  to  be 
withdrawn  from  such  account  to  pur- 
chase a  principal  residence,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

s.  10>0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hasten,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1090.  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commission  to  study  and  recommend 
appropriate  policies  and  activities  for 
government  agencies  at  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  levels  and  for  the  pri- 
vate sector,  to  assure  the  continued 
availability  of  quality  outdoor  recrea- 
tion experiences  in  America  to  the 
year  2000,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  10>6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1096,  a  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  for 
research  and  development,  construc- 
tion of  facilities,  and  research  and  pro- 
gram management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  1113 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  D'Amato,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Hasten)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  1113.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that 
tax-exempt  interest  shall  not  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  the 
amount  of  social  security  benefits  to 
be  taxed. 


8.  1110 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Garn.  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  1120.  a  bill  to  authorize 
printing  of  the  back  side  of  U.S.  paper 
money  of  the  denomination  of  $1  by  a 
method  other  than  the  intaglio  proc- 
ess. 

8.  1181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger, 
the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Mitchell)  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1161,  a  bill  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make 
it  clear  that  certain  motor  vehicle  op- 
erating leases  are  leases. 

S.  1172 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles.  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1172.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

S.  1197 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1197.  a  bill  to  admit  certain  passenger 
vessels  to  the  coastwise  trade. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
3,  a  joint  resolution  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  establish  legislative  au- 
thority in  Congress  and  the  States 
with  respect  to  abortion. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  54 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt),  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible),  and  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nttnn) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  54.  a  joint  resolution 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  designate  the  month  of  January 
1984  as  "National  Eye  Health  Care 
Month." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  61 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Andrews,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Ladtenberg).  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes).  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
berger), the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 61,  a  joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  May  22,  1983.  through 
May  28,  1983.  as  "National  Digestive 
Diseases  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  92 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Durenberger),  the  Senator  from 
KRn»WJi  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  the  Sena- 


tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Phyor),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter), the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley),  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Levin),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly).  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Lautenberg) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  92,  a  joint  resolution 
designating  the  week  beginning  Ma.y  8, 
1983,  as  "Municipal  Clerk's  Week." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  72 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
name  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  Senate  Resolution  72,  a  resolution 
to  assure  Israel's  security,  to  oppose 
advance  arms  sales  to  Jordan,  and  to 
further  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  95 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddleston, 
his  name,  and  the  names  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart), 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasser)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  95,  a  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  should  initiate  negotia- 
tions on  a  new  long-term  agreement 
on  agricultural  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  125 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN).  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle).  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Resolution  125,  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
should  allow  Ida  Nudel  to  emigrate  to 
Israel,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  130 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
names  of  the  Sena^r  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings).  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten). 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Ji4r.  Garn). 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helbis),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure).  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong),  and 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  130.  a  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  should  award  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  to 
Barney  Clark,  to  be  presented  to  his 
family  in  his  memory. 
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SKNATC  lUSOLirnOIl  137 

At  the  request  of  hLr.  Kastsn,  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Holukcs),  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Qttatle).  and  the 
Senator  from  Nor*',h  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hklms)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Resolution  137,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
Taiwan  should  retain  full  membership 
in  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  and 
that  it  should  not  be  expelled  as  a  pre- 
condition for  membership  in  that  body 
by  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 35— AUTHORIZING  THE 
PRINTINO  OP  A  SENATE  DOCU- 
MENT 

Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the  following  original  concurrent  reso- 
lution, which  was  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

S.  Com.  Rks.  35 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring}.  That  there  shall 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  document  a  revised 
edition  of  "The  C^itol".  to  be  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing  with  the  editorial  assistance  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

Sic.  2.  In  addition  to  the  usual  number  of 
copies,  there  shall  be  printed  five  hundred 
and  sixty-six  thousand  additional  copies,  of 
which  four  hundred  and  forty-three  thou- 
sand copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  one  hundred  and 
three  thousand  copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate,  and  twenty  thousand  copies 
shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing. 

Sk.  3.  A  sum  not  to  exceed  $15,000  for 
travel  expenses  and  photographic  expenses 
Incurred  in  carrying  out  this  concurrent  res- 
olution shall  be  psd6  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  on  vouchers  approved  by 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing. 


'SENATE  RESOLUTION  143-AU- 
THORIZING  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RULES 
AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the     following     original     resolution, 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar 
S.  Rxs.  143 

Resolved,  That  section  16(b)  of  S.  Res.  76, 
Ninety-Eighth  Congress,  agreed  to  March  2, 
1B83,  Is  amended  (1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after 
"amount";  and  (2)  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  ", 
and  (2)  not  to  exceed  (2,000  may  be  expend- 
ed for  the  training  of  the  profenlonal  staff 
of  such  committee  (under  procedures  speci- 
fied by  secUon  202(J)  of  such  Act)". 


the  following  original  resolution, 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar: 
S.  Rks.  144 
Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  is  authorized  to  expend 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate, 
upon  vouchers  approved  by  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  not  to  exceed  )60.320  for 
the  purchase  of  one  hundred  and  four  thou- 
sand calendars.  The  calendars  shall  be  dis- 
tributed as  prescribed  by  the  committee. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  14— RELAT- 
ING TO  THE  PURCHASE  OF 
CALENDARS 

Mr.  BIATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  145- 
PAYING  A  GRATUITY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  reported 
the     following     original     resolution, 
which  was  placed  on  the  calendar 
S.  Rks.  145 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Stephen  B.  Couch,  widower  of 
Pamela  S.  Couch,  an  employee  of  the 
Senate  at  the  time  of  her  death,  a  sum 
equal  to  seven  and  one-half  months'  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  she  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to  be 
considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses  and 
all  other  allowances. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  146— WAIV- 
ING CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
ACT 

Mr.  GARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
reported  the  following  original  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget: 

S.  Res.  146 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  695,  a  bill  to  increase  the  U.S.  quota  in 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  Such 
waiver  is  necessary  because  S.  695  author- 
izes the  enactment  of  new  budget  authority 
which  would  first  become  available  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  and  such  bill  was  not  reported  on 
or  before  May  IS,  1982,  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  for  such  authorizations.  Prolonged 
severity  of  the  economic  conditions,  requir- 
ing such  actions  had  not  been  anticipated 
prior  to  the  aforementioned  reporting  date. 

S.  695  provides  an  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1983  of  $8,500,000,000  ($7,560,800,000 
Special  Drawing  Rights). 

For  the  foregoing  reasons,  pursuant  to 
section  402(e)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974,  the  provisions  of  section  402(a) 
of  such  Act  are  waived  with  respect  to  S.  695 
as  reported  by  the  Committee  on  BanUng, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED 


IMMIGRATION  AND 
NATIONALITY  ACT  REFORM 


HAWKINS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1267 

Mrs.  HAWKINS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  biU  (S.  529)  to  revise  and 
reform  the  Immigration  and  National- 


ity Act.  and  for  other  purposes;  as  fol- 
lows: 
At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  add: 
Sbc.  .  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  an  immigration  emergency  re- 
volving fund,  to  be  established  in  the  Treas- 
ury, $35,000,000,  to  be  used  to  provide  for  an 
increase  in  border  patrol  or  other  enforce- 
ment activities  of  the  Service  and  for  reim- 
bursement of  State  and  localities  in  provid- 
ing assistance  as  requested  by  the  Attorney 
General  in  meeting  an  immigration  emer- 
gency, except  that  no  amounts  may  be  with- 
drawn from  such  funds  with  respect  to  an 
emergency  unless  the  President  has  deter- 
mined that  the  immigration  emergency 
exists  and  has  certified  such  fact  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Conunittees  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  of  the  Senate. 


DANFORTH  (AND  MOYNIHAN) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1268 

Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself  and 
Mx.  MoTwiHAN)  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  529.  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  176,  lines  16  and  17,  strike  out 
"inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "striking 
out  the  period  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of. 

Begiiming  on  page  176.  with  line  21,  strike 
out  all  through  line  9  on  page  177  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  alien  admitted  on  or 
before  September  30,  1989,  under  section 
101(aK15KF),  (i)  who  is  applying  for  a  visa 
as  an  Immigrant  described  in  section 
202(bKl)  and  who  has  obtained  his  degree 
from  a  college  or  university  in  the  United 
States,  and  who  has  been  offered  a  position 
as  a  faculty  member  or  academic  researcher 
in  the  field  in  which  he  obtained  his  degree 
by  a  United  States  college  or  university,  or 
(11)  who  has  obtained  a  degree  in  a  natural 
science,  mathematics,  computer  science,  or 
an  engineering  field  from  a  college  or  uni- 
versity in  the  United  States,  who  is  applying 
for  a  visa  as  an  immigrant  described  in  sec- 
tion 202(b)  (1)  or  (2),  and  who  has  been  of- 
fered a  research,  business,  or  technical  posi- 
tion by  a  United  States  employer  in  the 
field  in  which  he  obtained  such  degree,  or 
(ill)  who  has  obtained  an  advanced  degree  In 
business  or  economics  from  a  college  or  uni- 
versity in  the  United  States,  who  has  excep- 
tional ability  in  business  or  economics,  who 
is  applying  for  a  visa  as  an  immigrant  de- 
scribed in  section  202(b)  (1)  or  (2),  and  who 
has  been  offered  a  research,  business  or 
technical  position  by  a  United  States  em- 
ployer which  Is  in  the  field  in  which  he  ob- 
tained such  degree  and  which  requires  such 
exceptional  ability,  or". 

On  page  177,  line  21,  strike  out  the  quota- 
tion marks. 

On  page  177,  between  lines  21  and  22, 
insert  the  following:  "Thirty  days  after  the 
end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al shall  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate  a  report  setting 
forth  the  number  of  aliens  who  applied  for, 
and  the  ntmiber  of  aliens  who  were  granted, 
waivers  of  the  two-year  foreign  residence  re- 
quirement pursuant  to  subclause  (A)  of  the 
preceding  proviso  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year.  The  Attorney  General  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  Jointly  shall  conduct  a 
study  on  the  impact  of  the  waivers  made 
pursuant  to  subclause  (A)  of  the  preceding 


proviso  on  the  professional  or  technical 
labor  requirements  of  foreign  countries  and 
Jointly  shall  prepare  and  transmit  not  later 
than  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1986  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  of  the  Senate  a  report  setting 
forth  the  findings  of  such  study.". 

On  page  163,  line  13,  insert  after  "work- 
ers" the  following:  "(or  equally  qualified 
workers  in  the  case  of  aliens  (1)  who  are 
members  of  the  teaching  profession  or  who 
tiave  exceptional  ability  in  the  sciences  or 
arta)". 


the  purpose  of  seeking  a  fair  and  reasonable 
adjustment  to  that  rate." 


WARNER  AMENDMENT  NO.  1269 
Mr.  WARNER  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  529,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

Amend  secUon  102,  subsection  114  on  page 
121  line  14  delete  the  word  "shaU"  and 
Insert  the  word  "may"  after  the  words  "Sec- 
retary of  State." 


BAUCUS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1270 

Mr.  BAUCUS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  amendment  No.  1269  proposed 
by  Mr.  Warner  to  the  bill  S.  529. 
supra;  as  follows: 

On  page  102,  strike  out  "Sec.  114.  Fees.". 

(3n  page  121,  strike  out  all  of  section  114, 
line  4  to  line  20. 


BUMPERS  AMENDMENT  NO.  1271 
Mr.  BUMPERS  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  S.  529,  supra;  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  157,  beginning  with  line  19,  strike 
out  all  tiirough  page  158,  line  6. 


BYRD  (AND  RANDOLPH) 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1272 

Mr.  BYRD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Randolph)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  S.  529,  supra;  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill,  add 
the  following: 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that,  inas- 
much as  the  Department  of  Labor  promul- 
gated a  final  rule  on  January  4.  1983.  at  20 
CPR  Part  655.  described  as  Labor  Certifica- 
tion Process  for  the  Temporary  Employ- 
ment of  Aliens  in  the  United  SUtes  in  Agri- 
culture; Adverse  Effect  Wage  Rate;  and  this 
rule  Increased  the  Adverse  Effect  Wage 
Rate  for  West  Virginia  by  17.2  percent:  and 

"Inasmuch  as  the  17.2  percent  Increase  In 
the  Adverse  Effect  Wage  Rate  for  West  Vir- 
ginia is  nearly  seven  times  greater  than  the 
increase  made  for  other  states  affected  by 
the  rulemaking:  and 

"Inasmuch  as  the  increase  In  the  Adverse 
Effect  Wage  Rate  will  cause  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  West  Virginia  apple  crop  to 
be  uncompetitive  In  the  marketplace,  and 
the  resulting  economic  damage  to  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  apple  growers  in  West  Vir- 
ginia is  likely  to  be  severe;  and 

"Inasmuch  as  the  Department  of  Labor 
should  consider  the  formal  objections  of  the 
SUte  of  West  Virginia,  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, and  the  United  States  Department  of 
A^culture  to  its  rulemaking; 

"The  Senate  declares  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  should  re-examine  its  Janu- 
ary 4,  1983  rulemaking  at  20  CFR  Part  655, 
affecting  the  Adverse  Effect  Wage  Rate  ap- 
plied to  West  Virginia  fruitgrowers,  with 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COmaTTEE  oil  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Budget  will 
resume  deliberation  of  the  First  Con- 
current Budget  Resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1984  on  Tuesday,  May  17,  at  9 
a.m.  in  608  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-4129. 

COUfTTTEE  ON  ENVIKOinfEirT  AlfD  PUBUC 
WORKS 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  WorlKS  will  conduct  a  hearing  at 
10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  May  17,  1983.  The 
hearing,  in  room  SD-406,  the  commit- 
tee's hearing  room,  will  discuss  the 
committee's  jurisdictional  Interest  in 
S.  267,  the  coal  slurry  bill  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.  Our  focus  will  be  the 
impact  of  recent  court  decisions,  such 
as  Sporhase  against  Nebraska,  on  sec- 
tion 5  of  S.  267. 

Witnesses  have  been  asked  to  pro- 
vide their  thoughts  on: 

The  trend  in  recent  court  decisions 
on  State  water  laws;  whether  section  5 
of  S.  267  achieves  its  stated  goal  of  pri- 
macy for  State  water  law  and,  if  not, 
how  the  language  might  be  modified 
to  achieve  that  goal;  whether  that 
goal  of  primacy  for  State  water  law  is 
sound  public  policy;  and  the  possible 
impact  of  section  5  on  other  water 
uses. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  May  17,  at  2 
p.m..  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  Stephen  Eilperin  to  be  an  Asso- 
ciate Judge  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  RESOURCES 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  Resources  of  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  May  17.  at  2:30  p.m.,  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  water  resources  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 


Senate  on  Tuesday.  May  17.  at  10  ajn.. 
to  meet  in  closed  session  to  receive  a 
briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMrTTBE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  (Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized  • 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday.  May  17,  at  2  p.m.. 
to  consider  the  nomination  of  David  F. 
Emery  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (x>nsent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday,  May  18,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive testimony  concerning  the  follow- 
ing nominations: 

Judge  H.  Ted  Mulbum,  of  Tennessee,  to 
be  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Tennessee; 

Judge  Julia  Smith  Gibbons,  of  Tennessee, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  Western 
District  of  Tennessee;  and 

Mr.  Bobby  Ray  Baldock,  of  New  Mexico, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  District  of 
New  Mexico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Friday,  May  20,  in  order  to  receive 
testimony  concerning  organized  crime. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  CONSUMER  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  May  18,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold 
a  hearing  on  credit  card  fraud. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEBdENTS 


CENTRAL  AMERICA 
•  Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  15. 1  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
Secretary  of  Stete  George  Shultz  de- 
liver an  eloquent  and  thoughtful  ad- 
dress to  the  Dallas  World  Affairs 
Council  and  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
my  home  State  of  Texas. 

The  Secretary's  speech  provides  a 
valuable  analysis  of  the  situation  in 
Central  America  as  well  as  the  admin- 
istration's policy  for  that  troubled 
region.  In  my  opinion.  Secretary 
Shultz  convincingly   argues   that,   as 
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Americans,  we  can  no  longer  ignore  or 
fail  to  counter  the  overt  and  covert 
Communist  expansionism  which  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  surrogates  seek  to 
impose  on  our  Central  American 
neighbors. 

With  congressional  attention  once 
again  focused  on  Central  America  by 
President  Reagan's  splendid  address  to 
a  Joint  session  of  Congress  on  April  27. 
I  submit  for  the  Rbcord  copies  of  Sec- 
retary Shultz'  address  in  Dallas  as  well 
as  an  earlier  speech  by  President 
Reagan  to  the  National  Association  of 
Bfanufacturers.  Both  provide  neces- 
sary in^ht  into  the  nature  of  the 
threat  the  United  States  faces  in  Cen- 
tral America.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
study  these  speeches  as  they  consider 
the  admtaiistration's  aid  proposals  for 
Central  America. 

The  material  follows: 

AODKKSS     BT     THX     HONORABLE     OEORGE     P. 

Srultz,  Sbcretakt  or  State,  to  Dallas 

World  Atpairs  Council,  ahd  Chamber  or 

CotaoERCE,  Dallas,  Tex.,  April  IS,  1983 

Tou  nutke  me  feel  real  welcome,  and  I  ap- 
preciate it.  Of  course,  it's  a  pleasure  to 
speak  here  in  an  international  capital  with 
all  of  the  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
here  and  to  arrive  and  find  my  colleague. 
Secretary  Heckler,  on  hand.  It  seems  all 
roads  lead  to  Dallas.  I  might  say,  leading 
from  Dallas  and  Texsis  to  Washington  you 
have  sent  us  the  Chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  in  the  Senate,  Senator 
John  Tower,  so  I'm  here  to  say  thanks  be- 
cause John  Tower  we  all  look  to.  (Applause) 

We  all  look  to  John  for  a  unique  combina- 
tion that  he  has.  He  has  wisdom,  he  has  in- 
telligence, he  has  experience,  and  he  has 
guts.  You  put  that  together  and  you've 
really  got  something.  John,  I  really  do  ap- 
preciate the  sustained,  high  quality  of  your 
public  service,  and  the  President  looks  to 
him  and  we  all  look  to  him  for  help,  and  he 
gives  it  unstintingly. 

I  thought  about  what  I  might  discuss 
here,  and  there's  always  a  temptation  for  a 
Secretary  of  State  to  go  around  the  world 
and  make  a  few  comments  about  this  place 
and  that  place.  But  it  seemed  to  me  right 
now  and  right  here  that  the  subject  to  talk 
about  should  be  Central  America  because 
it's  very  much  on  our  minds  in  Washington, 
and  I'm  sure  it's  very  much  on  your  minds 
right  here  close  as  in  the  sense  you  are. 

I  think  that  any  discussion  of  Central 
America  must  address  three  questions. 

First  of  all,  why  should  we  care  about 
Central  America?  Second,  what's  going  on 
there  now?  And,  third,  what  should  we  do 
about  it? 

The  questions  are  Important,  and  I'll  try 
to  answer  them  plainly  and  clearly.  I  think, 
first  of  all.  that  Central  America's  impor- 
tance to  the  United  States  cannot  be  denied. 
Central  America  is  so  close  that  its  troubles 
automaticaUy  spill  over  onto  us.  so  close 
that  the  strategic  posture  of  its  countries 
affect  ours,  so  close  that  its  people's  suffer- 
ing brings  pain  to  us  as  well. 

I  need  not  remind  Texans  that  only  the 
stability  of  our  neighbors  will  prevent  un- 
precedented flows  of  refugees  northward  to 
this  country.  Especially  now,  when  a  trou- 
bled world  economy  invites  unrest,  we  must 
safeguard  democracy  and  stability  in  our 
immediate  neighborhood. 

I  did  not  use  the  word  "strategic"  lightly. 
Despite  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis,  and 


despite  last  year's  war  between  Argentina 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  most  Americans 
think  of  Latin  America  as  not  Involved  in 
the  global  strategic  balance.  People  are 
aware,  of  course,  that  Cuba  has  intervened 
militarily  in  Africa,  but  they  may  not  realize 
that  Cuba's  army  is  today  three  times  larger 
than  it  was  In  1962.  or  that  40.000  Cuban 
troops  are  now  stationed  in  Africa,  or  that 
2,000  Cuban  military  and  security  advisers 
are  in  Nicaragua. 

Some  of  you  may  also  not  have  noticed 
that  Nicaragua's  Minister  of  Defense  said 
on  April  9  that  Nicaragua  would  consider  ac- 
cepting Soviet  missiles  if  asked. 

In  the  great  debate  about  how  best  to  pro- 
tect our  interests  in  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
only  thing  all  sides  agreed  on  was  that  the 
Canal  is  critical,  and  must  be  kept  open  and 
defended.  Yet  the  security  of  the  Panama 
Canal  is  directly  affected  by  the  stability 
and  security  of  Central  America. 

The  Canal  itself  is  but  a  50-mile  span  in 
thousands  of  miles  of  sea  lanes  across  the 
Caribbean.  In  peacetime,  44  percent  of  all 
foreign  trade  tonnage  and  45  percent  of  the 
crude  oil  to  the  U.S.  pass  through  the  Carib- 
bean. In  a  European  war,  65  percent  of  our 
mobilization  requirements  would  go  by  sea 
from  Gulf  ports  through  the  Florida  straits 
onward  to  Europe. 

During  World  War  II— just  to  remind  you 
again— our  defenses  were  so  weak,  our  life- 
line so  exposed,  that  in  the  first  months  of 
1942  a  handful  of  enemy  subs  sank  hun- 
dreds of  ships  in  the  Caribbean  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  did  it  more  easily  and 
faster  than  did  Hitler's  whole  fleet  in  the 
North  Atlantic.  The  Caribbean  was  a  better 
target  for  them.  Almost  exactly  41  years  ago 
a  Mexican  tanker— running  with  full  lights, 
as  was  the  custom  for  neutrals— was  sunk 
off  Miami.  That  June,  a  single  submarine,U- 
159,  sank  eight  American  ships  in  four  days, 
two  of  them  just  off  the  entrance  to  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Remember.  Hitler's  Germany  had  no 
bases  in  the  Caribbean,  not  even  access  to 
ports  for  fuel  and  supplies. 

Most  Americans  have  assumed  that,  be- 
cause the  Soviet  Union  knows  that  we  will 
not  accept  the  emplacement  of  strategic 
weapons  in  Cuba,  we  had  nothing  more  to 
fear.  It's  true  that  there  are  no  nuclear 
weapons  in  Cuba,  and  it  is  true  that  Cuba's 
Conununist  Utopia  has  proved  such  an  eco- 
nomic disaster  that  it  is  entirely  dependent 
on  massive  Soviet  aid  to  the  tune  of  some  $4 
billion  annually.  Yet  this  has  not  kept  Cuba 
from  portraying  itself  as  the  vanguard  of  a 
better  future  and  mounting  a  campaign  to 
establish  new  Conmiunist  dictatorships  in 
Central  America. 

There  are  some  people  I  know  who  think 
we  in  the  Administration  are  exaggerating 
the  danger.  Let  me,  however,  read  you  this 
quote: 

"The  revolutionary  process  of  Central 
America  is  a  single  process.  The  triumphs  of 
one  are  the  triumphs  of  the  other  .  .  .  Gua- 
temala will  have  its  hour.  Honduras  its. 
Costa  Rica.  too.  will  have  its  hour  of  glory. 
The  first  note  was  heard  in  Nicaragua." 

In  case  you're  wondering,  the  speaker  was 
not  an  Administration  spokesman.  The  con- 
fident prediction  comes  from  Cayetano 
Carpio,  principal  leader  of  the  Salvadoran 
guerrillas  in  the  August  25.  1980,  edition  of 
the  Mexican  magazine  Proceso.  Look  it  up. 

Our  anailysls.  our  strategy,  our  predictions 
for  the  future  of  Central  America  are  rooted 
in  two  perceptions.  One  is  that  democracy 
cannot  flourish  in  the  presence  of  extreme 
inequalities  in  access  to  land,  opportunity. 


or  justice.  The  second  perception  is  that  Mr. 
Carpio  and  his  allies  are  exploiting  such  in- 
equities for  anti-democratic  ends. 

I  quoted  a  terrorist  leader  because  it  is  be- 
liefs like  his,  backed  by  armed  violence,  that 
so  concern  our  friends  in  Central  America. 
In  Costa  Rica,  where  democracy  and  respect 
for  human  rights  is  an  ancient  tradition;  In 
Honduras,  where  democratic  institutions  are 
catching  hold;  in  EI  Salvador,  where  democ- 
racy is  beginning  to  work;  even  in.  Nicara- 
gua, where  disillusionment  is  the  order  of 
the  day. 

Ask  the  people  who  live  there.  They  will 
tell  you,  as  they  have  told  us— through  their 
governments,  in  their  public  opinion  polls, 
and  in  their  newspaper  and  radio  edito- 
rials—that the  revolution  about  which 
Carpio  boasts  is  a  frightening  phenomenon: 
a  direct  threat  to  their  democracy  and  well- 
being.  They  will  tell  you  that  we  North 
Americans  should  also  be  concerned.  Not  be- 
cause Mr.  Carpio  will  tomorrow  lead  a  bat- 
talion across  the  Rio  Grande,  but  because 
the  cause  of  democracy  and  human  rights  is 
our  cause  too. 

Frankly,  I  agree.  We  cannot  in  good  con- 
science look  the  other  way  when  democracy 
and  human  rights  are  challenged  in  coun- 
tries very  near  to  us,  countries  that  look  to 
us  for  help.  President  Reagan  put  it  well 
last  month:  "Human  rights."  he  said, 
"means  working  at  problems,  not  walking 
away  from  them." 

So  the  key  question  is:  What  should  we 
do? 

A  primary  element  of  our  strategy  must 
be  to  support  democracy,  reform,  and  the 
protection  of  human  rights.  Democracies 
are  far  less  likely  to  threaten  their  neigh- 
bors or  abuse  their  citizens  than  dictator- 
ships. 

The  forces  of  democracy  are  many  and 
varied.  Some  are  deeply  rooted,  as  in  Costa 
Rica,  which  has  known  nothing  but  democ- 
racy for  35  years.  Others  are  more  fragile, 
but  have  grown  steadily  as  economic  devel- 
opment has  strengthened  the  middle  class 
and  as  trade  unions  and  peasant  organiza- 
tions are  making  pluralism  a  reality.  The 
Catholic  Church  has  also  made  important 
contributions  to  democracy  and  social 
progress.  So  also  has  the  United  States 
through  culture,  example,  and  more  recent- 
ly through  diplomacy  as  well. 

The  forces  of  dictatorship  are  two  kinds. 
One  is  old,  the  other  new.  The  old  variety  is 
that  of  economic  oligarchy,  political  despot- 
ism, and  military  repression.  Except  for 
Costa  Rica,  this  has  been  the  traditional 
method  of  social  organization  for  most  of 
Central  America's  history.  The  new  form  of 
dictatorship  is  that  of  a  command  economy, 
a  self-appointed  elitist  vanguard,  and  guer- 
rilla war.  Nicaragua  has  become  its  base,  all 
of  Central  America  its  target. 

Before  the  Sandinistas  came  to  power  in 
Nicaragua  in  1979,  they  promised  free  elec- 
tions, political  pluralism,  and  nonalignment. 
Today  every  one  of  these  promises  is  being 
betrayed.  First  the  Sandinistas  moved  to 
squeeze  the  democrats  out  of  the  governing 
junta,  then  to  restrict  all  political  opposi- 
tion, all  press  freedom  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Church,  then  to  build  what  is 
now  the  largest  armed  force  in  the  history 
of  Central  America:  then  to  align  them- 
selves with  the  Soviet  Union  and  Cuba  in 
subverting  their  neighbors. 

El  Salvador  became  the  first  target.  In 
1980,  at  Cuban  direction,  several  Salvadoran 
extremist  groups  were  unified  in  Managua, 
where  their  operational  headquarters  re- 
mains to  this  day.  Cuba  and  its  Soviet-bloc 


allies  then  provided  training  and  supplies 
which  began  to  flow  clandestinely  through 
Nicaragua  to  El  Salvador  to  fuel  and  armed 
assault.  The  Communist  Intervention  has 
not  brought  guerrillas  to  power,  but  it  has 
cost  thousands  of  lives  and  widened  an  al- 
ready bitter  conflict.  Today,  El  Salvador 
hangs  In  the  balance,  with  reforming  demo- 
crats pitted  against  the  forces  of  old  and 
new  dictatorship  alike. 

The  struggle  for  democracy  is  made  ever 
more  difficult  by  the  heavy  legacy  of  dec- 
ades of  social  and  economic  Inequities.  And 
in  El  Salvador,  as  elsewhere,  the  world  re- 
cession has  hit  with  devastating  effects. 

We  must  also,  therefore,  support  econom- 
ic development.  Underdevelopment,  reces- 
sion, and  the  guerrillas'  prolonged  war 
against  El  Salvador's  economy  cause  human 
hardship  and  misery  that  are  being  cynical- 
ly exploited  by  the  enemies  of  democracy. 
Three-quarters  of  the  funds  that  we  are 
spending  in  support  of  our  Central  Ameri- 
can policy  go  to  economic  assistance.  And 
our  economic  program  goes  beyond  tradi- 
tional aid:  The  President's  Caribbean  Basin 
Initiative  is  meant  to  provide  powerful  trade 
and  investment  incentives  to  help  these 
countries  achieve  self-sustaining  economic 
growth. 

But  just  as  no  amount  of  reform  can  bring 
peace  so  long  as  guerrillas  believe  they  can 
win  a  military  victory,  no  amount  of  eco- 
nomic help  wUl  suffice  if  guerrilla  units  can 
destroy  roads,  bridges,  power  stations,  and 
crops  again  and  again  with  impunity. 

So  we  must  also  support  the  security  of  El 
Salvador  and  the  other  threatened  nations 
of  the  region. 

Finally,  faced  with  a  grave  regional-wide 
crisis,  we  must  seek  regional,  peaceful  solu- 
tions. We  are  trying  to  persuade  the  Sandi- 
nistas that  they  should  come  to  the  bargain- 
ing table,  ready  to  come  to  terms  with  their 
neighbors  and  with  their  own  increasingly 
troubled  society. 

Let's  now  look  at  how  this  strategy  works 
in  practice,  and  let  me  turn  first  to  El  Salva- 
dor. 

The  basic  fact  about  El  Salvador  today  is 
that  Its  people  want  peace.  Because  they  do, 
they  have  laid  the  essential  groundwork  for 
national  reconciliation  and  renewal. 
Let  me  give  you  some  details. 
First,  even  in  the  midst  of  guerrilla  war, 
respect  for  human  rights  has  grown.  Vio- 
lence against  non-combatants  is  still  high, 
but  it  has  diminished  markedly  since  our  as- 
sistance began  three  years  ago.  The  criminal 
justice  system  does  remain  a  major  concern, 
and  I'll  come  back  to  that  in  a  moment. 

Second.  In  three  short  years  and  despite 
determined  guerrilla  opposition.  El  Salva- 
dor's Government  has  redistributed  more 
than  20  percent  of  all  arable  land.  Some 
450,000  people— about  one  Salvadoran  in 
every  ten— have  benefited  directly  and  have 
acquired  a  personal  stake  in  a  secure  future. 
Third,  the  general  economic  situation  is 
poor.  Just  to  stay  even  this  year  El  Salvador 
will  need  substantial  economic  assistance  to 
import  seed,  fertilizer  and  pesticides  for  its 
farms  and  raw  materials  for  its  factories. 

The  economic  crisis  stems  In  part  from 
the  International  recession  which  has  de- 
pressed prices  of  agricultural  exports- 
coffee,  cotton,  sugar— on  which  El  Salvador 
depends  for  foreign  exchange.  But  the  more 
serious  problem  is  the  guerrilla  war  against 
the  economy.  Some  of  the  most  fertile  land 
cannot  be  cultivated  because  of  guerrilla  at- 
tacks. They  have  destroyed  55  of  the  coun- 
try's 260  bridges  and  damaged  many  more. 

The  national  water  authority  must  re- 
build 112  water  facilities  damaged  by  guer- 


rilla action.  249  attacks  on  the  telephone 
system  have  caused  millions  of  dollars  in 
damage.  The  guerrillas  caused  over  5.000 
interruptions  in  electrical  power  in  a  22- 
month  period  ending  last  November— an  av- 
erage of  almost  eight  a  day 

The  entire  eastern  region  of  the  country 
was  blacked  out  for  over  a  third  of  the  year 
in  both  1981  and  1982.  The  guerrillas  de- 
stroyed over  200  buses  in  1982  alone.  Less 
than  half  the  rolling  stock  of  the  railways 
remains  operational. 

In  short,  unable  to  win  the  free  loyalty  of 
El  Salvador's  people,  the  guerrillas  are  de- 
liberately and  systematically  depriving 
them  of  food,  water,  transportation,  light, 
sanitation  and  work.  These  are  the  people 
who  are  claiming  that  their  objective  is  to 
help  the  common  people. 

This  brings  me  to  a  fourth  point.  The 
three  government  battalions  we  have 
trained  conduct  themselves  professionally, 
both  on  the  battlefield  and  in  their  rela- 
tions with  civilians.  But  only  one  Salvador- 
an soldier  in  ten  has  received  our  training- 
fewer  than  the  many  guerrillas  trained  by 
Nicaragua  and  Cuba. 

And,  finally,  what  is  at  issue  in  El  Salva- 
dor is  the  cause  of  democracy.  I  cannot 
stress  this  point  enough,  and  here  the 
progress  has  been  substantial.  The  Constitu- 
ent Assembly,  elected  a  year  ago,  has  draft- 
ed a  new  constitution,  sustained  a  moderate 
government  of  national  unity,  and  extended 
land  reform. 

I  remind  you  of  that  election  just  over  a 
year  ago,  with  over  80  percent  of  the  people 
voting— not  a  bad  percentage— in  the  face  of 
armed,  violent  efforts  to  prevent  people 
from  coming  to  the  polls. 

Most  important,  perhaps,  the  politicians 
and  parties  who  participated  in  the  March 
1982  elections  are  now  represented  in  the 
Assembly  and  have  begun  to  fix  common 
goals  in  the  pursuit  of  a  political  solution  to 
their  country's  problems. 

The  most  concrete  indication  of  the  self- 
confidence  and  growing  strength  of  El  Sal- 
vador's new  democratic  leaders  took  place 
last  month  in  the  presence  of  His  Holiness, 
Pope  John  Paul  II.  On  March  6,  the  Presi- 
dent of  El  Salvador,  Alvaro  Magana,  an- 
nounced that  national  elections  will  be  held 
in  El  Salvador  this  year,  and  that  they  will 
be  open  to  all  political  parties  and  groups. 
You  have  to  have  some  confidence  in  the 
democratic  process  to  move  up  the  election 
and  say,  "AH  right,  let's  decide  by  the  elec- 
toral process  who  should  be  the  President." 
On  March  17,  El  Salvador's  Peace  Com- 
mission, made  up  of  a  Catholic  Bishop  and 
two  civilians,  proposed  legislation  for  a  gen- 
eral amnesty  that  is  now  before  the  Constit- 
uent Assembly.  And  the  President  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly  has  explicitly  called 
for  the  main  political  unit  of  the  guerrillas, 
the  FDR,  to  take  part  in  the  elections. 

As  President  Reagan  has  made  clear,  we 
supiKtrt  negotiations  aimed  at  "expanding 
participation  in  democratic  institutions,  at 
getting  all  parties  to  participate  in  free, 
non-violent  elections."  We  will  not  support 
negotiations  that  short-circuit  the  very 
democratic  process  El  Salvador  is  trying  to 
establish.  We  will  not  carve  up  power 
behind  people's  backs  as  happened  in  Nica- 
ragua. I'm  shocked  at  the  suggestions  I 
sometimes  hear  when  I'm  testifying  that 
what  we  ought  to  do.  having  observed  these 
people  try  by  violence  to  prevent  an  election 
from  happening,  should  by  violence  and 
with  our  agreement  shoot  their  way  into  the 
government.  No  dice.  We  will  not  support 
that  kind  of  activity.  (Applause) 


We  will  help  El  Salvador  to  guarantee  the 
personal  security  of  candidates  and  their 
supporters,  discourage  coercion  or  intimida- 
tion, and  help  ensure  access  to  media,  an 
honest  tally,  and  ultimately  respect  for  the 
people's  verdict. 

Let  me  turn  a  moment  to  the  deeply  trou- 
bling problem  of  El  Salvador's  ineffective 
system  of  criminal  justice.  They  must  do 
much  better.  The  courts  must  bring  cases  to 
a  timely  and  impartial  conclusion,  and  we 
have  to  make  that  point  to  them  unequivo- 
cally and  very  clearly.  I  might  say.  Attorney 
General  Bill  Smith  is  in  El  Salvador  today, 
and  a  legal  team  has  been  down  there  and 
we're  doing  our  best  to  be  helpful  in  that: 
regard. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  Nicaragua.  Nicara- 
guans  in  growing  numbers  have  concluded 
that  their  struggle  for  democracy  has  been 
betrayed.  The  preeminent  hero  of  the  anti- 
Somoza  revolution,  Eden  Pastora.  who  as 
Commander  Zero  led  the  takeover  of  the 
Somoza  National  Assembly  in  1978.  is  now 
in  exile.  So  is  Alfonso  Robelo,  a  key  member 
of  the  governing  junta  that  replaced. 
Somoza.  So  is  Miskito  Indian  leader.  Brook- 
lyn Rivera.  And  so  now  is  Adolfo  Calero,  the 
anti-Somoza  businessman  who  for  three 
years  tried  to  play  the  role  of  "loyal  opposi- 
tion" inside  Nicaragua.  They  and  thousands 
of  others  in  and  out  of  Nicaragua  bear  wit- 
ness that  what  began  as  an  extraordinary 
national  coalition  against  Somoza  has 
cracked  and  shriveled  under  the  manipula- 
tion of  a  handful  of  ideologues,  fortified  by 
their  Cuban  and  Soviet-bloc  military  advis- 
ers. 

But  there  is  an  answer  to  Nicaragua's 
problems.  As  in  El  Salvador,  it  is  a  political 
one.  Last  October,  eight  democratic  coun- 
tries of  the  region,  meeting  in  San  Joee, 
Costa  Rica,  called  on  Nicaragua  to  join 
them  in  allowing  freedom  of  action  for 
peaceful  democratic  groups,  ending  cross- 
border  guerrilla  violence  and  freezing  the 
growth  of  military  arsenals.  We  support 
such  negotiations.  President  Reagan  has 
said,  "To  strengthen  dem(Kracy.  to  halt  sub- 
version, to  stop  the  flow  of  arms,  to  respect 
borders,  and  to  remove  all  the  foreign  mili- 
tary advisers— the  Soviets,  Cubans,  East 
Germans,  PLO,  as  well  as  our  own— from 
the  region." 

If  accepted,  the  San  Jose  proposals  would 
reduce  East- West  tensions  in  Central  Amer- 
ica and  lead  to  a  regional,  political  solution. 
Yet  Nicaragua  has  so  far  refused  even  to 
discuss  these  principles,  just  as  it  earlier 
spumed  our  own  efforts  to  reach  a  bilateral 
understanding  to  deal  with  mutual  con- 
cerns. 

Our  commitment  to  peace  and  democracy 
in  Central  America  is  not,  of  course,  limited 
to  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua.  Like  us,  Costa 
Rica  and  Honduras  have  not  given  up  hope 
that  Nicaragua  will  return  to  the  tenets  of 
democracy  and  peace  for  which  its  |>eople 
fought  in  1979.  But  as  Nicaragua's  immedi- 
ate neighbors,  they  feel  directly  the  spill- 
over of  Nicaragua's  militarization  and  grow- 
ing internal  troubles. 

6,000  Nicaraguans  are  now  living  in  exile 
in  Costa  Rica.  In  Honduras  the  flow  of  refu- 
gees from  Nicaragua  continues  to  rise.  Last 
year  alone,  some  15.000  Miskito  Indians  fled 
to  Honduras  rather  than  accept  forced  relo- 
cation by  the  Nicaraguan  Government. 

Until  a  peaceful  solution  is  found,  we 
must  continue  to  bolster  Honduras  and 
Costa  Rica.  Both  are  democratic.  Both  have 
been  hit  hard  economically  by  the  regional 
turmoil  and  the  world  recession.  And  both 
have  been  victimized  by  terrorism  directed 
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from  Nicaragua.  We  want  to  strengthen 
theae  democracies  and  help  them  provide 
their  people  stability  and  hope,  even  in  the 
midst  of  regional  crisis. 

Democracy  in  Central  America  will  not  be 
achieved  overnight,  and  it  will  not  be 
achieved  without  sustained  U.S.  support. 

To  support  our  objectives  In  Central 
America— democracy,  development,  justice, 
and  the  security  to  make  them  possible- 
Congress  has  authorized  substantial  eco- 
nomic assistance.  Controversy  continues, 
however,  over  military  aid  to  El  Salvador— 
the  country  literally  under  the  gun. 

The  security  assistance  we  have  asked  for 
is  to  build  disciplined,  skilled  armed  forces 
to  serve  as  a  shield  for  democratization  and 
development— a  shield.  We  are  not  planning 
to  Americanize  the  fighting  or  to  send  El 
Salvador  advanced,  heavy  weapons,  like  Ni- 
caragua's Soviet  tanks.  We  will  help  El  Sal- 
vador's armed  forces  to  increase  their  mobil- 
ity, and  to  acquire  necessary  munitions, 
spare  parts,  engineering  equipment  and 
medical  supplies.  But  our  primary  emphasis 
is  on  greatly  expanded  training  for  Salva- 
doran  soldiers. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  only  a  tenth  of  the 
soldiers  have  received  our  training,  and 
those  who  have,  have  a  superior  perform- 
ance, so  if  we  can  increase  that  level  of 
training,  we  can  expect  performance  to  im- 
prove. 

Time  is  important.  To  quote  Senator 
Henry  Jackson,  "If  you're  going  to  have  the 
ballot  box  free  and  open,  there  must  be  a 
shield  behind  which  the  people  can  partici- 
pate." 

Whether  we  will  be  able  to  help  provide 
this  shield  in  time  depends  on  the  Congress. 
In  the  middle  of  a  war,  the  Congress  has  cut 
security  assistance  to  a  level  two-thirds 
below  the  previous  fiscal  year.  So  here  you 
are— you're  an  army,  you're  fighting— and 
aU  of  a  sudden  the  flow  of  what  you  need  to 
fight  with  is  cut  by  two-thirds.  Then  people 
ask.  "How  come  that  army  Isn't  doing 
better?"  It's  a  terrific  blow. 

The  Administration  is  seeking  to  restore 
these  funds.  The  people  of  El  Salvador  must 
have  confidence  that  we  will  see  their  strug- 
gle through,  or  else  hope  for  democracy 
may  not  survive. 

In  summation,  let  me  say  again  that  there 
are  many  reasons  for  us  to  care  about  what 
happens  in  Central  America. 

One  is  strategic,  and  we  better  remember 
it.  What  is  happening  in  Central  America 
could  endanger  our  own  security  and  that  of 
our  friends  throughout  the  Caribbean 
Basin,  from  Mexico  to  the  Panama  Canal. 

But  an  equal  reason  is  moral.  How  can  we, 
in  the  name  of  human  rights,  abandon  our 
neighbors  to  a  brutal,  military  takeover  by  a 
totalitarian  minority?  If  our  concern  is  free- 
dom, will  a  Communist  victory  provide  it?  If 
our  concern  is  judicial  fairness,  will  a  Com- 
munist regime  provide  it?  If  our  concern  is 
poverty,  will  a  Communist  economic  system 
provide  prosperity? 

The  American  people  and  their  elected 
representatives  have  difficult  choices  to 
make.  It  is  easy  to  play  the  demagogue,  and 
it  is  tempting  to  avoid  hard  decisions.  But  if 
we  walk  away  from  this  challenge,  we  will 
have  let  down  not  only  all  those  in  Central 
America  who  yearn  for  democracy,  but  we 
wlU  have  let  ourselves  down.  We  cannot  be 
for  freedom  and  human  rights  only  in  the 
abstract.  If  our  ideals  are  to  have  meaning, 
we  must  defend  them  when  they  are  threat- 
ened. 

Let  us  meet  our  responsibility.  (Standing 
applause)  > 
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Thank  you.  (Applause.)  Thank  you, 
Bernle,  for  your  kind  introduction  and  all  of 
you  for  your  warm  welcome.  And  Madam 
Secretary  and  distinguished  guests  here  at 
the  head  table  and  you  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, I'm  delighted  to  be  here.  I  know  that 
you  and  your  President,  Sandy  Trowbridge, 
and  the  entire  NAM  organization  have  been 
an  enormous  help  during  the  last  two  years, 
not  only  with  advice  and  counsel  but  with  a 
roll-up-your-sleeves  effort  to  help  pass  the 
economic  recovery  programs  that  are  ending 
this  recession.  And  with  your  assistance  we 
also  were  able  to  negotiate  a  bipartisan  com- 
promise solution  to  save  our  Social  Security 
System.  (Applause.) 

You  know,  we  didn't  come  to  Washington 
at  an  ideal  time,  and  we've— (laughter)— cer- 
tainly had  our  share  of  problems.  But  the 
signs  of  recovery  are  springing  up  all  around 
us.  And  there's  no  mistaking  the  fact  that, 
at  long  last,  America  is  on  the  mend— and 
the  courage  and  the  vision  of  the  people  and 
institutions  that  are  represented  here  today 
deserve  a  big  share  of  the  credit  for  this 
hard-earned  but  inflation-free  recovery.  So, 
on  behalf  of  all  your  fellow  citizens  who 
have  been  freed  from  the  ravages  of  run- 
away inflation  and  can  look  again  to  a 
future  of  better  times  and  then  new  oppor- 
tunity, I  thank  you.  (Applause.) 

America  is  meeting  her  challenge  here  at 
home.  But  there  are  other  challenges, 
equally  important,  that  we  must  face.  And 
today  I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about  one  of 
them. 

Late  last  year  I  visited  Central  America. 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  our  Ambassador, 
Jeane  Kirkpatrick.  also  toured  the  area. 
And  in  the  last  few  days.  I  have  met  with 
leaders  of  the  Congress  to  discuss  recent 
events  in  Central  America  and  our  policies 
in  that  troubled  part  of  the  world.  So,  today 
I'd  like  to  report  to  you  on  these  consulta- 
tions, and  why  they're  important  to  all  of 
us. 

The  nations  of  Central  America  are 
among  our  nearest  neighbors.  El  Salvador, 
for  example,  is  nearer  to  Texas  than  Texas 
is  to  Massachusetts.  Central  America  is 
simply  too  close,  and  the  strategic  stakes  are 
too  high,  for  us  to  ignore  the  danger  of  gov- 
ernments seizing  power  there  with  ideologi- 
cal and  military  ties  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Now,  let  me  just  show  you  how  important 
Central  America  is.  Here— and  you  can't  see 
it  from  over  there  because  I'm  in  the  way— 
but  here  at  the  base  of  Central  America  is 
the  Panama  Canal.  Half  of  all  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  passes  through 
either  the  Canal— (laughter)— I've  been 
dying  to  give  you  all  an  economic  lesson, 
and  you  show  up  for  geography.  (Laughter 
and  applause.)  But  as  I  say,  half  of  that 
trade  passes  either  through  the  Canal  or 
the  other  Caribbean  sea  lanes  on  its  way  to 
or  from  our  ports. 

And.  of  course,  to  the  north,  as  you  can 
see,  is  Mexico,  a  country  of  enormous 
human  and  material  importance,  with 
which  we  share  1,800  miles  of  peaceful  fron- 
tier. 

And  between  Mexico  and  the  Canal  lies 
Central  America.  As  I  speak  to  you  today, 
its  countries  are  in  the  midst  of  the  gravest 
crisis  in  their  history.  Accumulated  griev- 
ances, social  and  economic  change  are  chal- 
lenging traditional  ways.  New  leaders  with 
new  aspirations  have  emerged  who  want  a 
new  and  better  deal  for  their  peoples.  And 
that  Is  good. 


The  problem  Is  that  an  aggressive  minori- 
ty has  thrown  in  Its  lot  with  the  Commu- 
nists, looking  to  the  Soviets  and  their  own 
C^iban  henchmen  to  help  them  pursue  polit- 
ical change  through  violence.  Nicaragua, 
right  here,  has  become  their  base.  And 
these  extremists  make  no  secret  of  their 
goal.  They  preach  the  doctrine  of  a  quote 
"revolution  without  frontiers"  unquote. 
Their  first  target  is  El  Salvador. 

Important?  Well,  to  begin  with,  there's 
the  sheer  human  tragedy.  Thousands  of 
people  thave  already  died,  and  unless  the 
conflict  Is  ended  democratically,  millions 
more  could  be  affected  throughout  the 
hemisphere.  The  people  of  El  Salvador  have 
proved  they  want  democracy.  But  If  guerril- 
la violence  succeeds,  they  won't  get  It.  El 
Salvador  will  join  Cuba  and  Nicaragua  as  a 
base  for  spreading  violence  to  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Costa  Rica— probably  the  most 
democratic  country  in  the  world  today.  The 
killing  will  increase  and  so  will  the  threat  to 
Panama,  the  Canal,  and  ultimately  Mexico. 
In  the  process,  vast  numbers  of  men,  women 
and  children  will  lose  their  homes,  their 
countries  and  their  lives. 

Make  no  mistake.  We  want  the  same  thing 
the  people  of  Central  America  want— an  end 
to  the  killing.  We  want  to  see  freedom  pre- 
served where  It  now  exists  and  its  rebirth 
where  it  does  not.  The  Communist  agenda, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  to  exploit  human  suf- 
fering in  Central  America  to  strike  at  the 
heart  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  By  pre- 
venting reform  and  instilling  their  own 
brand  of  totalitarianism,  they  can  threaten 
freedom  and  peace  and  weaken  our  national 
security. 

I  know  a  good  many  people  wonder  why 
we  should  care  about  whether  Communist 
governments  come  into  power  in  Nicaragua, 
El  Salvador,  or  other  such  countries  as 
Costa  Rica  and  Honduras,  Guatemala,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Caribbean.  One  columnist 
argued  last  week  that  we  shouldn't  care  be- 
cause their  products  are  not  that  vital  to 
our  economy. 

That's  like  the  argument  of  another  so- 
called  expert  that  we  shouldn't  worry  about 
Castro's  control  over  the  island  of  Grena- 
da—their only  important  product  is  nutmeg. 

Well,  let  me  just  interject  right  here.  Gre- 
nada, that  tiny  little  Island  with  Cuba  at  the 
west  end  of  the  Caribbean.  Grenada  at  the 
east  end,  that  tiny  little  Island  is  building 
now,  or  having  built  for  It,  on  its  soil  and 
shores,  a  naval  base,  a  superior  air  base, 
storage  bases  and  facilities  for  the  storage 
of  munitions,  barracks  and  training  grounds 
for  the  military.  I'm  sure  all  of  that  is 
simply  to  encourage  the  export  of  nutmeg. 

People  who  make  these  arguments 
haven't  taken  a  good  look  at  a  map  lately  or 
followed  the  extraordinary  buildup  of 
Soviet  and  Cuban  military  power  in  the 
region  or  read  the  Soviets  discussions  about 
why  the  region  Is  important  to  them  and 
how  they  intend  to  use  it. 

It  isn't  nutmeg  that's  at  stake  In  the  Car- 
ibbean and  Central  America.  It  is  the 
United  States'  national  security. 

Soviet  military  theorists  want  to  destroy 
our  capacity  to  resupply  Western  Europe  In 
case  of  an  emergency.  They  want  to  tie 
down  our  attention  and  forces  on  our  own 
southern  border  and  so  limit  our  capacity  to  "^i 
act  in  more  distant  places,  such  as  Europe, 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Sea  >. 
of  Japan. 

Those  Soviet  theorists  noticed  what  we       '  ^ 
failed  to  notice,  that  the  Caribbean  Sea  and 
Central    America   constitute    this    nation's 
fourth  border.  If  we  must  defend  ourselves 
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against  large,  hostile  military  presence  on 
our  border,  our  freedom  to  act  elsewhere  to 
help  others  and  to  protect  strategically  vital 
sea  lanes  and  resources  has  been  drastically 
diminished. 

They  know  this.  They've  written  about 
this. 

We've  been  slow  to  understand  that  the 
defense  of  the  Caribbean  and  Central  Amer- 
ica against  Marxist-Leninist  takeover  Is  vital 
to  out  national  security  in  ways  we're  not 
accustomed  to  thinking  about. 

For  the  past  three  years,  under  two  Presi- 
dents, the  United  States  has  been  engaged 
In  an  effort  to  stop  the  advance  of  commu- 
nism in  Central  America  by  doing  what  we 
do  best,  by  supporting  democracy.  For  three 
years,  our  goal  has  been  to  support  funda- 
mental change  In  this  region,  to  replace  pov- 
erty with  development  and  dictatorship 
with  democracy. 

These  objectives  are  not  easy  to  obtain. 
We're  on  the  right  track.  CosU  Rica  contin- 
ues to  set  a  democratic  example,  even  in  the 
midst  of  economic  crises  and  Nicaraguan  in- 
timidation. Honduras  has  gone  from  mili- 
tary rule  to  a  freely-elected  civilian  govern- 
ment. Despite  incredible  obstacles,  the 
democratic  center  is  holding  in  El  Salvador, 
implementing  land  reform  and  working  to 
replace  the  politics  of  death  with  a  life  of 
democracy. 

So  the  good  news  is  that  our  new  policies 
have  begun  to  work.  Democracy,  with  free 
elections,  free  labor  unions,  freedom  of  reli- 
gion and  respect  for  the  Integrity  of  the  In- 
dividual, is  the  clear  choice  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  Central  Americans. 

In  fact,  except  for  Cuba  and  its  followers, 
no  government  and  no  significant  sector  of 
the  public  anywhere  in  this  hemisphere 
wants  to  see  the  guerrillas  seize  power  in  El 
Salvador. 

The  bad  news  Is  that  the  struggle  for  de- 
mocracy Is  still  far  from  over.  Despite  their 
success  in  largely  eliminating  guerrilla  polit- 
ical influence  in  populated  areas  and  despite 
some  Improvements  in  military  armaments 
and  mobility.  El  Salvador's  people  remain 
under  strong  pressure  from  armed  guerrillas 
controlled  by  extremists  with  Cuban-Soviet 
support. 

The  military  capability  of  these  guerril- 
las—and I  would  like  to  stress  'military"  ca- 
pability—for these  are  not  peasant  Irregu- 
lars. They  are  trained,  military  forces.  This 
has  kept  political  and  economic  progress 
from  being  turned  into  the  peace  the  Salva- 
doran  people  so  obviously  want. 

Part  of  the  trouble  is  internal  to  El  Salva- 
dor. But  an  important  part  is  external:  the 
availability  of  training,  tactical  guidance, 
and  military  supplies  coming  into  El  Salva- 
dor from  Marxist  Nicaragua.  I  am  sure  you 
have  read  about  the  guerrillas  capturing 
rifles  from  government,  national  guard 
units.  And  recently,  this  has  happened.  But 
much  more  critical  to  guerrilla  operations 
are  the  supplies  and  munitions  that  are  In- 
filtrated Into  El  Salvador  by  land,  sea,  and 
air— by  pack  mules,  by  small  boats,  and  by 
small  aircraft. 

These  pipelines  fuel  the  guerrilla  offen- 
sives and  keep  alive  the  conviction  of  their 
extremist  leaders  that  power  will  ultimately 
come  from  the  barrels  of  their  guns.  Now, 
all  this  Is  happening  in  El  Salvador  just  as  a 
constitution  is  l)elng  written,  as  open  presi- 
dential elections  are  being  prepared,  and  as 
a  peace  commission— named  last  week— has 
begun  to  work  on  amnesty  and  national  rec- 
oncUiatlon  to  bring  all  social  and  political 
groups  into  the  democratic  process. 

It  is  the  guerrilla  militants  who  have,  so 
far,  refused  to  use  democratic  means,  have 


ignored  the  voice  of  the  people  of  El  Salva- 
dor, and  have  resorted  to  terror,  sabotage, 
and  bullets  Instead  of  the  ballot  box.  During 
the  past  week,  we  have  discussed  all  of  these 
issues  and  more  with  leaders  and  Members 
of  the  Congress.  Their  views  have  helped 
shape  our  own  thinking.  And  I  believe  that 
we  have  developed  a  common  course  to 
follow: 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  that  are 
raised  moat  often.  First,  how  bad  Is  the  mili- 
tary situation?  It  is  not  good.  Salvadoran 
soldiers  have  proved  that,  when  they  are 
well  trained,  led,  and  supplied,  they  can  pro- 
tect the  people  from  guerrilla  attacks.  But 
so  far.  U.S.  trainers  have  been  able  to  train 
only  one  soldier  in  ten.  There  Is  a  shortage 
of  experienced  officers.  Supplies  are  unsure. 
The  guerrillas  have  taken  advantage  of 
these  shortcomings.  For  the  moment  at 
least,  they  have  taken  the  tactical  initiative 
just  when  the  sharply  limited  funding  Con- 
gress has  so  far  approved  is  running  out. 

A  second  vital  question  Is:  Are  we  going  to 
send  American  soldiers  Into  combat?  And 
the  answer  to  that  Is  a  flat  no. 

A  third  question:  are  we  going  to  Ameri- 
canize the  war  with  a  lot  of  U.S.  combat  ad- 
visors? And  again,  the  answer  is,  no. 

Only  Salvadorans  can  fight  this  war.  just 
as  only  Salvadorans  can  decide  El  Salvador's 
future.  What  we  can  do  is  help  to  give  them 
the  skills  and  supplies  they  need  to  do  the 
job  for  themselves. 

That  mostly  means  training.  Without 
playing  a  combat  role  themselves  and  with- 
out accompanying  Salvadoran  units  Into 
combat.  American  specialists  can  help  the 
Salvadoran  army  improve  its  operations. 

Over  the  last  year,  despite  manifest  needs 
for  more  training,  we  have  scrupulously 
kept  our  training  activities  well  below  our 
self-imposed  numerical  limit  on  numbers  of 
trainers.  We  are  currently  reviewing  what 
we  can  do  to  provide  the  most  effective 
training  possible  to  determine  the  minimum 
level  of  trainers  needed,  and  where  the 
training  should  best  take  place.  We  think 
the  best  way  is  to  provide  training  outside 
of  El  Salvador,  in  the  United  SUtes  or  else- 
where, but  that  costs  a  lot  more.  So  the 
nimiber  of  U.S.  trainers  in  El  Salvador  will 
depend  upon  the  resources  available. 

Question  four  are  we  seeking  a  political 
or  a  military  solution?  Despite  all  I  and 
others  have  said,  some  people  still  seem  to 
think  that  our  concern  for  security  assist- 
ance means  that  all  we  care  about  is  a  mili- 
tary solution.  That's  nonsense.  Bullets  are 
no  answer  to  economic  Inequities,  social  ten- 
sions, or  political  disagreements.  Democracy 
is  what  we  want,  and  what  we  want  is  to 
enable  Salvadorans  to  stop  the  killing  and 
sabotage  so  that  economic  and  political  re- 
forms can  take  root.  The  real  solution  can 
only  be  a  political  one.  This  reality  leads  di- 
rectly to  a  fifth  question. 

Why  not  stop  the  killings  and  start  talk- 
ing? Why  not  negotiate?  Well,  negotiations 
are  already  a  key  part  of  our  policy.  We  sup- 
port negotiations  among  all  the  nations  of 
the  region  to  strengthen  democracy,  to  halt 
subversion,  to  stop  the  flow  of  arms,  to  re- 
spect borders,  and  to  remove  all  the  foreign 
military  advisors,  the  Soviets,  the  Cubans, 
the  East  Germans,  the  PLO,  as  weU  as  our 
own  from  the  region. 

A  regional  peace  initiative  Is  now  emerg- 
ing. We  have  been  in  close  touch  with  Its 
sponsors  and  wish  It  well,  and  we  support 
negotiations  within  nations  aimed  at  ex- 
panding participation  In  democratic  insititu- 
tlons,  at  getting  all  parties  to  participate  in 
free,  non-violent  elections. 


What  we  oppose  are  negotiations  that 
would  be  used  as  a  cynical  device  for  divid- 
tog  up  power  behtod  the  people's  back.  We 
cannot  support  negotiations  which  instead 
of  expandtog  democracy  try  to  destroy  it. 
negotiations  which  would  simply  distribute 
power  among  armed  groups  without  the 
consent  of  the  people  of  El  Salvador. 

We  made  that  mistake  some  years  ago  in 
Laos  when  we  pressed  and  pressured  the  La- 
otian government  to  form  a  government,  a 
co-op  with  the  Pathet  Lao,  the  armed  guer- 
rillas who  had  been  doing  what  the  guerril- 
las are  doing  In  El  Salvador.  And  once  they 
had  that  tripartite  government  they  didn't 
rest  until  those  guerrillas,  the  Pathet  Lao 
had  seized  total  control  of  the  government 
of  Laos.  The  thousands  of  Salvadorans  who 
risked  their  lives  to  vote  last  year  should 
not  have  their  ballots  thrown  mto  the  trash 
heap  this  year  by  letting  a  ttoy  mtoority  on 
the  fringe  of  a  wide  and  diverse  politicial 
spectrum  shoot  its  way  toto  power. 

No,  the  only  legitimate  road  to  power,  the 
only  road  we  can  support,  is  through  the' 
vottog  booth  so  that  the  people  can  choose 
for  themselves;  choose,  as  His  Holmess  the 
Pope  said  Sunday,  "far  from  terror  and  to 
climate  of  democratic  conviviality."  This  Is 
fundamental,  and  it  Is  a  moral  as  well  as  a 
practical  belief  that  all  free  people  of  the 
Americas  share. 

Having  consulted  with  the  Congress,  let 
me  tell  you  where  we  are  now  and  what 
we'll  be  doing  m  the  days  ahead.  We  wel- 
come aU  the  help  we  can  get.  We  will  be 
submittmg  a  comprehensive,  mtegrated  eco- 
nomic and  military  assistance  plan  for  Cen- 
tral America. 

First,  we  will  bridge  the  existing  gap  ir» 
military  assistance.  Our  projections  of  the 
amount  of  military  assistance  needed  for  El 
Salvador  have  remained  relatively  stable 
over  the  past  two  years.  However,  the  Con- 
tinumg  Resolution  budget  procedure  to  the 
Congress  last  December  led  to  a  level  of  UJ5. 
security  assistance  for  El  Salvador  to  1983 
below  what  we'd  requested,  below  that  pro- 
vided to  1982.  and  below  that  requested  for 
1984.  I'm  proposing  that  $60  million  of  the 
monies  already  appropriated  for  our  world- 
wide military  assistance  programs  be  imme- 
diately reallocated  to  El  Salvador.  Further, 
to  build  the  ktod  of  disclplmed,  skUled  army 
that  can  take  and  hold  the  Initiative  while 
respecting  the  rights  of  its  people.  I  will  be 
amendtog  my  supplemental  that  is  current- 
ly before  the  Congress  to  reallocate  $50  mil- 
lion to  El  Salvador.  And  these  funds  will  be 
sought  without  tocreaslng  the  overall 
amount  of  the  supplemental  that  we  have 
already  presented  to  the  Congress.  And.  as 
I've  said,  the  focus  of  this  assistance  will 
remato  the  same:  to  trato  Salvadorans  so 
that  they  can  defend  themselves.  Because 
El  Salvador's  problems  are  not  unique  to 
this  region,  I  will  also  be  asking  for  an  addi- 
tional $20  million  for  regional  security  as- 
sistance. These  funds  will  be  used  to  help 
neighboring  states  to  matotato  their  nation- 
al security,  and  will,  of  course,  be  subject  to 
full  Congressional  review. 

Secondly,  we  will  work  hard  to  support 
reform,  hmnan  rights,  and  democracy  to  El 
Salvador.  Last  Thursday,  the  Salvadoran 
government  extended  the  land  reform  pro- 
gram which  has  already  distributed  20  per- 
cent of  all  the  arable  land  to  the  country 
and  transformed  more  than  65,000  farm 
workers  toto  farm  owners.  What  they  ask  Is 
our  conttoued  economic  support  while  the 
reform  is  completed.  And  we  will  provide  it. 
With  our  support,  we  expect  that  the  steady 
progress  toward  more  equitable  distribution 
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of  wealth  and  power  in  El  Salvador  will  con- 
tinue. 

And,  third,  we  will,  I  repeat,  continue  to 
work  for  human  rights.  Progress  in  this  area 
has  been  slow,  but  sometimes— sometimes 
disappointing.  But  human  rights  means 
working  at  probems,  not  walking  away  from 
them.  To  make  more  progress,  we  must  con- 
tinue our  support,  advice,  and  help  to  EH 
Salvador's  people  and  democratic  leaders. 

Lawbreakers  must  be  brought  to  justice, 
and  the  rule  of  law  must  supplant  violence 
In  settling  disputes.  The  key  to  ending  viola- 
tions to  human  rights  is  to  build  a  stable, 
working  democracy.  Democracies  are  ac- 
countable to  their  citizens.  And  when  abuses 
occur  in  a  democracy,  they  cannot  be  cov- 
ered up.  With  our  support,  we  expect  the 
government  of  £3  Salvador  to  be  able  to 
move  ahead  in  prosecuting  the  accused  and 
in  buUding  a  criminal  Justice  system  applica- 
ble to  all  and  ultimately  accountable  to  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people. 

And  I  hope  you've  noticed  that  I  was 
speaking  in  millions,  not  billions.  And  that 
after  two  years  in  federal  office  is  hard  to 
do.  (Laughter.)  In  fact,  there  are  some  areas 
of  government  where  I  think  they  spill  as 
much  as  I've  talking  about  here  over  a 
weekend. 

But,  fourth,  the  El  Salvador  government 
proposes  to  solve  its  problems  the  only  way 
they  can  be  solved  fairly— by  having  the 
people  decide.  President  Magana  has  just 
announced  nationwide  elections  moved  up 
to  this  year,  calling  on  all  to  participate,  ad- 
versaries as  well  as  friends.  To  help  political 
adversaries  participate  in  the  elections,  he 
has  appointed  a  Peace  Commission,  includ- 
ing a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  two  inde- 
pendents. And  he  has  called  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  and  the  interna- 
tional commimlty  to  help.  We  were  proud  to 
participate,  along  with  representatives  of 
other  democratic  nations,  as  observers  In 
last  March's  Constituent  Assembly  elec- 
tions. We  would  l>e  equally  pleased  to  con- 
tribute again  to  an  international  effort,  per- 
haps in  conjunction  with  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  to  help  the  govermnent 
ensure  the  broadest  possible  participation  in 
the  upcoming  elections,  with  guarantees 
that  all,  including  critics  and  adversaries, 
can  be  protected  as  they  participate. 

Let  me  Just  say  a  word  about  those  elec- 
tions last  March.  A  great  worldwide  propa- 
ganda campaign  had,  for  more  than  a  year. 
portrayed  the  guerrillas  as  somehow  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  El  Salvador.  We 
were  told  over  and  over  again  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  the  oppressor  of  the  people. 

Came  the  elections,  and  suddenly  it  was 
the  guerrilla  force  threatening  death  to  any 
who  would  attempt  to  vote.  More  than  200 
buses  and  trucks  were  attacked  and  burned 
and  bombed  in  an  effort  to  keep  the  people 
from  going  to  the  polls.  But  they  went  to 
the  polls:  they  walked  miles  to  do  so.  They 
stood  in  liHig  lines  for  hours  and  hours.  Our 
own  Congressional  observers  came  back  and 
reported  in  one  instance  that  they  saw 
themselves— of  a  woman  who  had  been  shot 
by  the  guerrillas  for  trying  to  get  to  the 
polls,  standing  in  the  line,  refusing  medical 
attention  until  she  had  had  her  opportunity 
to  go  in  and  vote. 

More  than  80  percent  of  the  electorate 
voted.  I  don't  believe  here  in  our  land, 
where  voting  is  so  easy,  that  we've  had  a 
turnout  that  great  in  the  last  half  century. 
They  elected  the  present  government  and 
they  voted  for  order,  peace  and  democratic 
rule. 

Finally,  we  must  continue  to  help  the 
people  of  El  Salvador  and  the  rest  of  Cen- 


tral America  and  the  Caribbean  to  make 
economic  progress.  More  than  three-quar- 
ters of  our  assistance  to  this  region  has  been 
economic 

Because  of  the  importance  of  economic 
development  to  that  region,  I  will  ask  the 
Congress  for  (65  million  in  new  moneys  and 
the  reprograming  of  $103  million  from  al- 
ready appropriated  worldwide  funds  for  a 
total  of  $108  million  in  increased  economic 
assistance  for  Central  America.  And  to 
make  sure  that  this  assistance  is  as  produc- 
tive as  possible,  I'll  continue  to  work  with 
the  Congress  for  the  urgent  enactment  of 
the  long-term  opportiuilties  for  trade  and 
free  initiative  that  are  contained  in  the  Car- 
ibbean Basin  Initiative. 

In  El  Salvador  and  in  the  rest  of  Central 
America,  there  are  today  thousands  of  small 
businessmen,  farmers  and  workers  who  have 
kept  up  their  productivity  as  well  as  their 
spirits  in  the  face  of  personal  danger,  guer- 
rilla sabotage  and  adverse  economic  condi- 
tions. With  them  stand  countless  national 
and  local  officials,  military  and  civic  leaders 
and  priests  who  have  refused  to  give  up  on 
democracy.  Their  struggle  for  a  better 
future  deserves  our  help.  We  should  be 
proud  to  offer  it.  For  in  the  last  analysis, 
they're  fighting  for  us,  too. 

By  acting  responsibly  and  avoiding  illuso- 
ry shortcuts,  we  can  be  both  loyal  to  our 
friends  and  true  to  our  peaceful  democratic 
principles.  A  nation's  character  is  measured 
by  the  relations  it  has  with  its  neighbors. 
We  need  strong,  stable  neighbors  with 
whom  we  can  cooperate.  And  we  will  not  let 
them  down. 

Our  neighbors  are  risking  life  and  limb  to 
l>etter  their  lives,  to  improve  their  lands  tmd 
to  build  democracy.  All  they  ask  is  our  help 
and  understanding  as  they  face  dangerous 
armed  enemies  of  liberty  and  that  our  help 
be  as  sustained  as  their  own  commitment. 

Now,  none  of  this  will  work  if  we  tire  or 
falter  in  our  support.  I  don't  think  that's 
what  the  American  people  want  or  what  our 
traditions  and  faith  require.  Our  neighbors' 
struggle  for  a  better  future  and  that  strug- 
gle deserves  our  help  and  we  should  be 
proud  to  offer  it. 

We  would  in  truth  be  opening  a  two-way 
street.  We  have  never,  I  believe,  fully  real- 
ized the  great  potential  of  this  Western 
Hemisphere.  Oh,  yes,  I  know  in  the  past 
we've  talked  of  plans.  We've  gone  down 
there  every  once  in  a  while  with  a  great 
plan  somehow  for  our  neighbors  to  the 
South.  But  it  was  always  a  plan  in  which  we, 
the  big  colossus  of  the  North  would  impose 
on  them.  It  was  our  idea. 

Well,  on  my  trip  to  Central  and  South 
America,  I  asked  for  their  ideas.  I  pointed 
out  that  we  had  a  common  heritage.  We'd 
all  come  as  pioneers  to  these  two  great  con- 
tinents. We  worship  the  same  God.  And 
we'd  lived  at  peace  with  each  other  longer 
than  most  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

There  are  more  than  600  million  of  us 
calling  ourselves  Americans,  North,  Central 
and  South.  We  haven't  really  begun  to  tap 
the  vast  resources  of  these  two  great  conti- 
nents. 

Without  sacrificing  our  national  sover- 
eignties, our  own  indivdual  cultures  or  na- 
tional pride,  we  could  as  neighbors  make 
this  Western  Hemisphere,  our  hemisphere, 
a  force  for  good  such  as  the  old  world  has 
never  seen.  But  it  starts  with  the  word 
neighbor.  And  that  is  what  I  talked  about 
down  there  and  sought  their  partnership, 
their  equal  partnership  in  we,  of  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  coming  together  to  truly 


develop  fully  the  potential  this  hemisphere 
has. 

Last  Sunday.  His  Holiness  Pope  John  Paul 
II  prayed  that  the  measures  announced  by 
President  Magana  would  "contribute  to  or- 
derly and  peaceful  progress"  in  El  Salvador, 
progress  "founded  on  the  respect,"  he  said, 
"for  the  rights  of  all,  and  that  all  have  the 
possibility  to  cooperate  in  a  climate  of  true 
democracy  for  the  promotion  of  the 
common  good." 

My  fellow  Americans,  we  in  the  United 
States  Join  in  that  prayer  for  democracy 
and  peace  in  El  Salvador,  and  we  pledge  our 
moral  and  material  support  to  help  the  Sal-, 
vadoran  people  achieve  a  more  just  and 
peaceful  future.  And  in  doing  so.  we  stand 
true  to  both  the  highest  values  of  our  free 
society  and  our  own  vital  interests. 

Thank  you  and  God  bless  you.  (Ap- 
plause.)* 


THE  ISLAND  OP  ATTU 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President. 
Wednesday,  May  11,  was  the  anniver- 
sary of  an  important  event  in  this  Na- 
tion's history;  40  years  ago  American 
forces  regained  the  only  U.S.  territory 
lost  to  the  Japanese  in  World  War  II. 
The  small— but  strategic— island  of 
Attu  is  l(x;ated  at  the  tip  of  the  Aleu- 
tian chain,  1.500  miles  from  Anchor- 
age and  2.000  miles  from  Tokyo.  The 
Japanese  took  Attu  on  June  7,  1942.  7 
months  after  Pearl  Harbor.  They  took 
the  neighboring  island  of  Kiska  the 
same  day. 

Their  control  of  American  territory 
lasted  nearly  a  year.  On  May  11,  1943. 
the  U.S.  Army's  7th  Division  attacked 
Attu,  where  2,400  Japanese  soldiers 
had  established  themselves  on  excel- 
lent defensive  terrain.  By  May  31,  our 
forces  had  complete  control  of  Attu. 
Kiska  was  evacuated  in  early  August. 

The  battle  was  vicious.  Both  sides 
suffered  heavy  casualties.  Most  of  the 
2.400  Japanese  on  Attu  were  killed. 
More  than  600  Americans  gave  their 
lives  and  over  1,100  were  wounded.  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  American 
forces  encountered  extremely  harsh 
weather  and  suffered  from  severe  ex- 
posure and  logistical  problems.  These 
soldiers  were  forced  to  fight  in  an 
Arctic  enviromnent  unlike  any  previ- 
ously encoimtered  in  combat. 

It  is  unclear  what  plans,  if  any.  the 
Japanese  had  for  the  captured  Aleu- 
tian Islands.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain 
that  the  valiant  efforts  of  our  soldiers 
prevented  what  could  have  become  a 
serious  threat  to  the  security  of  both 
U.S.  citizens  and  to  our  strategic  inter- 
ests in  Alaska.  By  this  time  the  Japa- 
nese had  clearly  overreached  them- 
selves, and  the  recapture  of  Attu  and 
Kiska  contributed  to  the  defeat  of  the 
Japanese  Navy  in  the  Pacific.  E^rery 
Alaskan  and.  indeed,  every  American 
is  indebted  to  the  7th  Division  for 
their  successful  campaign  to  regain 
this  northern  outpost  in  the  far  Pacif- 
ic. 

Today.  Attu  has  recaptured  its  soli- 
tary Arctic  existence.  It  is  inhabited  by 


25  Coast  Ouard  personnel  who  operate 
a  loran  transmitting  station.  The  loran 
station  provides  Information  to  crab 
fishermen  who  woxild  otherwise 
become  lost  in  this  merciless  environ- 
ment. The  transmitter  enables  civilian 
and  military  aircraft  and  vessels  to  de- 
termine their  position  in  the  Bering 
S^  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
without  the  sacrifice  of  the  7th  Divi- 
sion, this  station  could  not  have  been 
built,  and  the  security  of  all  who  cross 
the  Bering  Sea  might  have  been  Jeop- 
ardized. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  honor  the  men 
who  died  in  the  battle  for  Attu  and 
saved  the  only  piece  of  American  terri- 
tory to  be  captured  in  World  War  n.« 


SOLIDARITY  SUNDAY 
•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  with  a  dual  purpose.  In  the 
first  instance,  I  speak  as  a  participant 
in  the  "1983  Congressional  Call  to 
Conscience  Vigil  for  Soviet  Jews" 
which  has  been  organized  by  my  very 
able  colleague  and  friend,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  BOREN).  Each  week  during  the 
course  of  this  spring,  a  different  Sena- 
tor will  speak  in  this  Chamber  about 
the  ciurent  plight  of  Jewry  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  am  proud  to  Join  in 
this  vigil. 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  American 
concern  for  Soviet  Jews  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Capitol. 
I  would  also  like  to  annoimce  that 
later  this  month  there  will  take  place 
in  New  York  City  "Solidarity  Sunday." 
an  annual  event  in  which  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  of  all  faiths  march 
in  demonstration  of  their  solidarity 
with  the  Soviet  Union's  3  million  op- 
pressed Jews. 

In  this  spirit.  I  am  today  calling 
upon  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to 
lend  their  support  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 133,  expressing  this  body's  sup- 
port for  "Solidarity  Sunday." 

May  22.  is  sadly  more  imperative 
than  ever.  I  need  not  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  the  Soviet  Union's  record  of 
regular  and  gross  violations  of  commit- 
ments undertaken,  in  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  and  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  to  treat  its  own 
citizens  decently.  In  fiulherance  of  a 
tradition  begiui  long  before  Yuri 
Andropov  arrived  at  the  helm  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  the  Soviet  state  continues  to 
persecute  Jews  for  being  Jews. 

Today.  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  face 
the  threat  of  arrest  and  imprisomnent 
simply  for  gathering  informally  to 
study  their  own  cultiu'e.  history,  and 
language— or  to  celebrate  religious 
holidays.  Community  leaders,  persons 
distinguished  for  their  cultural  or  reli- 
gious accomplishments,  are  regtilarly 
imprisoned,  as  in  the  recent  cases  of 
losif  Begim,  Feliks  Kochubievsky.  and 
Yuri  Tamopolsky. 


Recently,  a  new  dimension  has  been 
added  to  the  officially  sanctioned  cam- 
paign of  harassment  of  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  the  New  York  Times 
reported  the  following  day.  oq  April  1, 
1983— 

Eight  Soviet  Jews— writers,  scholars,  a 
military  man  and  a  cinematographer— pub- 
lished a  statement  in  Pravda  *  *  *  that  criti- 
cized 'international  Zionism"  for  purport- 
ing to  speak  on  behalf  of  Soviet  Jews. 

This  represented  a  revival  of  the 
formal  Soviet  effort  to  discredit  those 
persons  around  the  world  who  liave 
sought  to  draw  attention  to  Soviet  re- 
pression of  minorities  and  in  particu- 
lar of  Jews. 

More,  the  Soviets  have  sought  to 
identify  Zionism  with  repression  and 
reaction  of  the  sort  such  as  they  them- 
selves are  most  clearly  guilty.  Accord- 
ingly the  Soviet  characterization  of  Zi- 
onism on  April  1— shortly  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  World  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry  in  Jerusalem— was  un- 
usually harsh.  The  statement  issued 
by 'this  most  recent  of  state-sponsored 
anti-Semitic  groups,  read: 

In  its  essence  Zionism  concentrates  in 
itself  extreme  nationalism,  chauvinism  and 
racial  intolerance.  Justification  for  territori- 
al seizures  and  annexations,  armed  adven- 
turism, the  cult  of  political  permissiveness 
and  impunity,  demagoguery  and  ideological 
diversions,  filthy  maneuvers  and  perfidy. 

This  sort  of  lie  is  what  provides  the 
Soviet  authorities  with  a  rationale  for 
persecution  of  their  Jewish  citizens. 
Among  the  freedoms  denied  to  this 
community  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  most 
easily  measured  from  our  perspective 
abroad  is  the  denial  of  the  right  to 
emigrate.  From  an  already  low  9.447 
Soviet  Jews  who  were  permitted  to 
emigrate  to  the  free  world  in  1981,  the 
number  declined  in  1982  to  2,688.  With 
only  about  100  Soviet  Jews  receiving 
permission  to  leave  each  month  in 
1983.  we  are  witnessing  a  virtual  halt 
in  emigration. 

The  denial  of  emigration,  alas,  is  not 
the  whole  of  the  problem.  Within  the 
Soviet  Union  itself,  the  officially  sanc- 
tioned campaign  of  anti-Semitism  con- 
tinues unabated.  Publications  of  all 
kinds,  including  childreri's  magazines, 
attribute  the  failings  of  the  Soviet 
System  to  imagined  Jewish,  Zionist 
machinations  that  have  not  been  fab- 
ricated in  such  elaborate  and  repug- 
nant detail  since  the  fall  of  the  Third 
Reich.  Hebrew  and  Jewish  culture 
classes  have  been  disrupted  and  sus- 
pended, Jewish  students  find  it  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  gain  admission 
to  universities.  Jews  expressing  any  in- 
terest in  moving  to  Israel  are  auto- 
matically fired  from  any  position  of 
responsibility  and  encounter  almost 
insuperable  obstacles  in  securing  any 
employment  at  all. 

The  Soviets  have  also  inspired  East- 
em  European  countries  to  do  so  as 
well.  In  an  ugly  search  for  the  excuses 
for  the  failure  of  Communist  rule  in 


Poland  in  1981,  Soviet  and  Polish  au- 
thorities tried  to  portray  Solidarity  as 
a  nest  of  Zionists  hoping  to  provoke 
anti-Semitic  feelings.  I  could  go  on. 

Events  such  as  these,  and  the  wors- 
ening trend  that  is  now  clearer  than 
ever,  are  ominous.  We  dare  not  allow 
them  to  go  urmoticed,  lest  they 
become  routine.  We  care,  and  we  must 
demonstrate  to  the  Soviets  that  we  do. 
We  must  continue  to  press  for  the  re- 
lease of  the  thousands  of  Jewish  pris- 
oners of  conscience  in  the  Soviet  bloc, 
and  to  offer  a  haven  for  those  who 
would  preserve  the  traditions  of  the 
Jewish  faith  that  has  contributed  im- 
measurably to  the  Western  world,  and 
especially  the  United  States. 

Members  of  the  Senate  can  demon- 
strate their  concern  and  commitment 
by  supporting  this  resolution  in  sup- 
port of  Solidarity  Simday.  I  ask  that 
the  fuU  text  of  the  resolution  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Recori).  along 
with  a  list  of  cosponsors.  and  also  a 
table  showing  Jewish  emigration  from 
the  U.S.S.R. 
The  material  follows: 
S.  Rxs.  133 
Whereas  on  BCay  22.  1983.  the  eighty-five 
constituent  agencies  of  the  Greater  New 
Yorlc  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  will  spon- 
sor the  twelfth  annual  "Solidarity  Sunday 
for  Soviet  Jewry"  to  reaffirm  their  resolve 
to  secure  freedom  for  Soviet  Jews  and  be- 
ieagured  people  everywhere;  and 

Whereas  Americans  of  all  faiths  will  Join 
with  the  Conference  in  myriad  activities  on 
that  day  in  expression  of  theU-  solidarity 
with  the  almost  three  million  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union:  and 

Whereas  the  right  to  emigrate  freely  and 
to  tie  reunited  with  their  families  abroad  is 
being  denied  Jews  and  others  in  the  Soviet 
Union:  and 

Whereas  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Hel- 
sinki Pinal  Act  clearly  recognize  those 
rights:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  has  implemented  restrictive  measures 
sharply  reducing  the  number  of  people  per- 
mitted to  emigrate,  bringing  Jewish  emigra- 
tion from  the  Soviet  Union  to  a  virtual  halt; 
and 

Whereas  the  Govenmient  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  persecuting  its  Jewish  citizens  and 
denying  them  even  those  rights  and  privi- 
leges accorded  other  recognized  religions  in 
the  Soviet  Union:  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  discriminates  against  Jewish  cultival 
activities  by  banning  and  suspending 
Hebrew  and  Jewish  cultural  classes,  by 
threatening  Hebrew  teachers,  and  by  intimi- 
dating all  Soviet  Jews  who  seek  only  to 
practice  their  religion:  and 

Whereas  leading  Soviet  Jewish  activist 
and  cultural  figure.  B4r.  Anatoly  Shchar- 
ansky.  who  was  arrested  in  March  of  1977 
and  falsely  charged  with  espionage  and 
"anti-Soviet  agitation",  continues  to  suffer 
exceptionally  harsh  tratement  in  Chistopol 
Prison:  and 

Whereas  a  virulent  anti-Semitic  campaign 
continues  unabated  in  the  Soviet  press  and 
Soviet  Jews  are  increasingly  deprived  of  oc- 
cupational and  educational  opportunities; 
and 
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Whereas  thousands  of  innocent  Jews  and 
other  persons,  after  applying  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  been  subjected  to  illegal 
Induction  into  the  armed  forces,  incarcer- 
ation in  mental  institutions,  expulsion  from 
school  and  constant  surveillance  and  harass- 
ment: and 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  of  the  Soviet 
Union  wlU  not  succeed  in  isolating  Soviet 
Jews  from  their  friends  in  the  free  world  so 
long  as  those  who  cherish  liberty  continue 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  beleaguered  people  ev- 
erywhere; and 

Whereas  "Solidarity  Sunday  for  Soviet 
Jewry"  will  serve  as  a  vigorous  expression  of 
American  determination  to  secure  freedom 
for  Soviet  Jewish  Prisoners  of  Conscience 
incarcerated  solely  because  of  their  desire  to 
emigrmte,  and  veteran  refusenlks  who  have 
awaited  exit  visas  for  as  many  as  fourteen 
years;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  refuses  to  permit  the  free  exercise  of 
religious  beliefs  and  cultural  expression  and 
also  refuses  to  remove  aU  obstacles  to  the 
free  emigration  of  its  Jewish  citizens  and 
others  who  wish  to  leave  and  live  in  other 
countries:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

ReMolvtd,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Congress  supports  "Solidar- 
ity Sunday  for  Soviet  Jewry"  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  these  goals  and  encourages  Ameri- 
cans to  participate. 

SroifSOKS 
Submitted  by  Mr.  Motniraii  (for  Mr. 
Btu>)  (for  himself,  and  Mr.  D'Akato,  Mr. 
Baucxis,  Mr.  Bemtskr,  Mr.  Borzn,  Mr. 
BoscRwnz,  Mr.-  Braolky.  Mr.  Btiu>.  Mr. 
Cbilxs.  Mr.  CoHKR,  Mr.  Crahstoii,  Mr.  Dan- 
FOKTH,  Mr.  DixoM.  Mr.  Dolk,  Mr.  Gabii,  Mr. 
Guini,  Mr.  Grasslet,  Mr.  Hkcht.  Mr. 
Hum,  Mr.  HoLUNcs,  Mr.  IifouYX,  Mr.  Jack- 
son, Mr.  Jepsek,  Mr.  Johnston.  Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAtnt,  Mr.  IxviN,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAUM,  Mr.  NicKLES,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Percy, 
Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Proxmire.  Mr.  Quatle. 
Mr.  RiEGLE.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr. 
SnfMS,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Btnt- 
DiCK,  and  Mr.  Hart.i 

Jewish  Emicration  From  the  U.S.S.R. 

StatUHcs 

1965-June  1»67 4.498 

October  196a-l»70 4.235 

l»71 13.022 

1972 31.681 

1973 34.733 

1974 20.628 

1975 13.221 

1976 14,261 

1977 16,736 

1978 28,864 
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THE  76TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
MIRIAM  OSBORN  MEMORIAL 
HOME 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
Miriam  Osbom  Memorial  Home  in 
Rye.  N.Y.,  is  celebrating  the  75th  anni- 
versary of  its  opening.  This  outstand- 
ing institution  for  the  elderly  was  cre- 
ated by  the  bequest  of  Bfrs.  Miriam  A. 
Osbom.  The  home  was  incorporated 
by  special  act  of  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  in  1892  "to  provide  a  home 
and  support  for  aged  women  in  needy 
circumstances."  The  first  residents 
were  admitted  in  1980. 

Through  75  years  of  successful  oper- 
ation, care  has  been  provided  for  ap- 
proximately 1,100  women.  These  ladies 
have  included  physicians,  nurses,  au- 
thors, musicians,  teachers,  and  ac- 
tresses. There  are  now  over  140  resi- 
dents, most  of  whom  came  from  the 
New  York  metropolitan  area.  The 
original  bequest  of  Miriam  A.  Osbom 
was  activated  by  her  attorney,  John 
W.  Sterling,  who  stated: 

E^rery  effort  has  been  made  to  make  this 
institution  the  finest  of  its  kind  In  the 
world— not  only  a  fine  institution,  but  a  real 
home. 

The  ladies  who  reside  at  Osbom 
have  a  median  age  of  over  86  years, 
with  one  who  is  over  100  years  old. 
These  residents  actively  participate  in 
a  variety  of  activities:  crafts,  painting, 
ceramics.  Bible  study,  French  and 
Spanish  conversation,  Audubon  pro- 
grams, and  even  swimming  at  Rye 
Beach.  They  regularly  contribute 
their  services  to  the  community 
through  the  retired  seniors  volunteer 
program,  the  Needlework  Guild,  and 
make  bandages  for  a  leper  colony  in 
Africa. 

Medical  research  studies  on  geriatric 
nutrition,  sponsored  by  the  home, 
have  received  national  and  interna- 
tional attention  in  medical  circles. 

Licensed  by  the  State  of  New  York 
as  a  skilled  nursing  and  health  related 
facility,  the  Osbom  Home  contains 
modem,  well-equipped  facilities  and 
provides  a  dynamic  geriatric  program. 
Over  the  decades  of  service,  many 
changes  have  taken  place  in  both 
structure  and  program.  Some  75  years 
after  its  beginning,  all  who  are  associ- 
ated with  the  home  are  proud  of  its 
tradition  and  service. 

This  landmark  structure,  located  in 
a  park-like  setting,  does  indeed  provide 
not  only  a  fine  institution  but  a  real 
home.* 
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SENATOR  HELMS'  WARNING  ON 
THE  SPREAD  OP  COMMUNISM 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  my  friend 
and  senior  colleague.  Senator  Helms. 
is  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Western  Hemisphere  Affairs  of  the 


Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  For 
years  he  has  studied  events  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean. 

If  this  Nation  allows  communism  to 
spread  from  nation  to  nation  through- 
out Central  America  we  will  pay  a 
heavy  price.  Not  only  will  hundreds  of 
thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of  people 
die  at  the  hands  of  brutal  and  fanatic 
Marxists,  but  our  own  Nation  will  di- 
rectly suffer  as  millions  of  refugees 
flee  northward.  Senator  Helms  is 
warning  the  American  people  of  this 
danger  to  our  neighbors  and  to  our 
own  Nation. 

TV8-WGHP.  which  serves  the  High 
Point.  Greensboro,  and  Winston- 
Salem  areas  of  my  State,  has  taken 
heed  of  the  warning  of  Senator  Helms. 
In  two  incisive  editorials.  Mr.  Eugene 
H.  Bohi,  president  and  general  manag- 
er of  TV8-WGHP.  has  commented  on 
the  cautionary  statements  of  Senator 
Helms.  I  ask  that  these  challenging 
comments  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
Editorial  No.  224. 
Title:  El  Salvador. 
Air  Date:  April  12.  1983. 

Let's  face  it— we're  concerned  that  EI  Sal- 
vador could  become  another  Vietnam.  How- 
ever, when  the  President  calls  for  more  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  for  El  Salvador  and 
other  Central  American  countries  because 
our  "National  Security"  is  imperiled,  we 
can't  ignore  his  comments. 

We  have  a  major  security  stake  in  Central 
America.  We  would  have  huge  defense  prob- 
lems if  our  border  countries  were  Commu- 
nistic. If  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of 
stopping  that  from  happening,  the  effort 
must  be  made.  The  big  problem  we  face  is 
that  it  may  be  too  late.  We  can't  escape  the 
fact  that  we've  had  misguided  policies  in  the 
past.  We've  supported  oppressive  rulers  and 
regimes  that  have  contributed  to  today's 
revolutions.  The  question  we  need  answered 
is— "Is  it  too  late?" 

We  have  learned  that  we  can't  buy  peace. 
We  believe  that  Pope  John  Paul  II.  has  the 
answer.   He   urged  for   peace  negotiations 
during  his  recent  visit.  Money  should  be  tied 
to  a  congressional  insistence  on  peace  talks. 
Our  national  security  is  at  stake  in  this 
hemisphere.  As  Senator  Helms  stated  re- 
cently in  a  speech  in  High  Point,  we  have 
potential  "Boat  people"  in  Central  America 
that  can  walk  to  our  borders.  More  about 
that  next  time. 
Editorial  No.  225. 
■ntle:  Walk  People. 
Air  Date:  April  24,  1083. 

We  mentioned  in  our  last  editorial  that 
Senator  Helms  warned  of  potential  immi- 
gration problems  should  Central  America 
fall  to  communism.  Instead  of  boat  people, 
those  seeking  escape  could  walk  to  our  bor- 
ders. 

What  would  happen  if  the  stream  of  ille- 
gal aliens  now  crossing  our  borders  become 
a  fl(x>d?  We  couldn't  stop  them.  Our  Mexi- 
can border  is  1.954  miles  long.  There  are 
only  about  350  U.S.  border  patrolmen  on 
the  Job  at  any  one  time  to  defend  this 
border.  That's  less  people  than  we  have  as- 
signed to  guard  our  (jhovemment  buildings 
each  day  in  Washington.  Today,  only  about 
one  of  every  three  crossing  are  stopped  by 
the  thin  l*iie  of  border  patrol  officers.  Immi- 
gration Commissioner  Leonard  Chapman  es- 


timates there  are  now  about  13  million  Ule- 
gids  in  the  U.S.  At  the  same  time  there  are 
approximately  12  million  American  workers 
who  can't  find  Jobs. 

The  big  question  is— do  we  have  the  will  to 
stop  all  those  who  want  to  gain  access?  Our 
military  budget  is  $245  billion  to  defend  our 
country's  borders,  but  we  spend  only  (77 
million  for  our  border  patrol.  That's  not 
even  1  percent  of  what  we  spend  on  defense. 

A  country  will  double  its  population  every 
20  years  If  its  annual  rate  of  increase  is  2.5 
percent.  Mexico's  is  and  so  is  most  of  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  Caribbean.  Even  if  we 
stop  communism  in  this  hemisphere  we  can 
expect  these  countries  to  empty  out  much 
of  their  population  on  our  shores.  Now  is 
the  time  to  prepare  for  it— not  wait  until  it 
happens.* 


SYNTHETIC  PUEUS  INDUSTRY  IN 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an 
article  in  the  March  1983  American 
Bar  Association's  Law  and  National 
Security  Intelligence  Report  focusing 
on  the  synthetic  fuels  industry  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  know  a  nimiber  of  colleagues  will 
join  me  this  year  in  a  close  scrutiny  of 
the  American  synthetic  fuels  industry, 
and  it  is  helpful  to  be  aware  of  the 
Soviet  perspective. 

I  ask  that  the  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Synthetic  Fuels:  Vital  Despite  Current 
Glut 

(EnraoR's  note.— This  article  is  particularly 
appropriate  for  this  Report  because  it  com- 
bines Intelligence  from  various  sources,  in- 
cluding that  of  Soviet  defectors  with  special 
scientific  knowledge  and  it  also  concerns  na- 
tional security.  Synthetic  fuels  will  never  be 
produced  In  any  country  until  such  produc- 
tion is  regarded  as  a  national  security  neces- 
sity. Nazi  Germany  so  recognized  It,  fol- 
lowed by  South  Africa  and  now  the  Soviet 
Union.  When  will  the  United  States  so  look 
upon  production  of  synthetic  fuels  from  our 
over  90  percent  In  the  ground  fuel  reserves 
of  coal,  oil  shale  and  peat?  B^ore  the  next 
oil  crisis  is  upon  us.  It  Is  to  be  hoped!) 

Words  of  praise  for  Brezhnev  come  hard 
to  a  former  chairman  of  the  American  Bar 
Association's  Committee  on  Education 
About  Communism,  and  even  harder  to  the 
present  editor  of  Its  Intelligence  Report.  I 
can't  re<^l  when  we've  said  anything  nice 
about  him  or  the  CPSU  Central  Committee, 
which  set  the  Five- Year  Plan  tasks  for  Gen- 
eral Secretary  Brezhnev  and  now  carried 
over  to  his  successor,  Yuri  Andropov.  I'm 
about  to  do  so,  nevertheless. 

I  have  notlilng  but  admiration  for  the 
Soviet  Union's  farsightedness  in  the  devel- 
opment of  synthetic  fuel  and,  I  regret  to 
say,  shock  at  our  own  wavering  approach 
and  shortsightedness. 

A  few  facts  first.  The  U.S.S.R.  is  the  larg- 
est producer  of  petroleum  in  the  world  and 
is  likely  to  remain  so  through  the  1980s. 
Ditto  for  natural  gas;  if  not  now,  certaliUy 
when  the  Urengoi  and  Sredne-Vilyul  fields 
(in  northwestern  Siberia)  come  on  full 
stream  for  the  pipeline.  At  the  moment, 
they  are  number  two  in  gas  production  (nar- 
rowly behind  the  U.S.),  but  they  have  over 
one-third  of  the  world's  proven  reserves. 


Why,  then,  with  all  these  riches  shotild 
the  U5.S.R.  be  concerned  about  the  produc- 
tion of  synthetic  fuels  from  gas  and  its  large 
deposits  of  coal?  Simply,  because  its  leaders 
are  not.  as  we  are,  possessed  of  what  Daniel 
Yergln  of  Harvard  calls  "glut  psychology." 
Our  "oscillations  in  government  polices  and 
the  public  attitudes  It  engenders, '  says, 
Yergln,  "leads  us  from  panic  and  hysteria  to 
the  complacency  of  the  glut  psychology." 
[Yergln  and  Hlllebrand,  Editors.  "Global  In- 
security—A Strategy  for  Energy  and  Eco- 
nomic Renewal,"  Houghton  Mifflin.  New 
York,  1982,  p.  15.]  The  Soviets,  meanwhile, 
recognize  that  production  of  synthetic  fuels 
is  a  national  security  Issue,  have  set  the 
course  and  are  pursuing  it  without  mid- 
stream corrections. 

The  course  was  charted  when,  at  a  plena- 
ry meeting  of  the  CPSU  Central  Committee 
meeting  in  Moscow  on  Friday.  February  29, 
1981,  "Guidelines  for  the  Economic  and 
Social  E>evelopment  of  the  U.S.S.R.  for 
1981-1985"  and  for  the  period  to  1990  were 
approved  for  presentation  to  the  Twenty- 
sixth  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party. 

The  course  for  development  of  synthetic 
fuels  In  the  U.S.S.R.  was  set  and  put  on 
automatic  pilot  when  General  Secretary 
Brezhnev  plotted  the  coordinates  to  five 
thousand  delegates  on  Monday,  February 
23,  1982.  After  stressing  that  "the  task  of 
improving  the  structure  of  the  fuel  and 
power  balance  is  becoming  more  and  more 
pressing"  and  that  "the  share  of  oil  as  a  fuel 
must  be  reduced  and  it  must  be  replaced 
with  gas  and  coal,"  he  went  on  to  state  the 
directive  (ustanovka)  of  the  Party  Central 
Committee  with  respect  to  synthetic  fuels: 

"Looking  to  the  long  term,  there  should 
be  a  through  study  of  the  question  of  pro- 
duction of  synthetic  fuel  on  the  basis  of  the 
coal  of  the  Kansk-Achinsk  basin." 

With  the  course  thus  prescribed.  GOS- 
PLAN  (the  chief  planning  agency  In  the 
U.S.S.R.>,  the  State  Committee  for  Science 
and  Technology,  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
and  other  research  Instltues  drafted  a  pro- 
gram for  the  production  of  fuels  from 
Kansk-Achlnsk  coal  in  the  1981-85  period. 
Academician  A.  Shelndlln  (well  luiown  to 
our  scientists)  was  made  chairman  of  the 
Coordinating  Council  on  Synthetic  Fuel. 
Since  his  appointment  he  has  written  exten- 
sively on  both  plans  and  progress.  Thus  in 
Izvestiya  (April  24,  1981),  after  quoting 
Brezhnev's  directive,  he  went  on  to  say: 

"The  Importance  of  the  work  in  the  pro- 
gram outline  Is  obvious.  Even  though  today 
our  country  Is  self-sufficient  In  oil  and  natu- 
ral gas,  the  extraction  of  which  will  be  even 
increased  during  the  Eleventh  Five- Year 
Plan,  we  are  obliged,  nevertheless.  In  the 
foreseeable  future,  to  prepare  technology 
for  the  period  when  the  decreasing  oil 
output  must  be  supplemented  by  producing 
synfuels." 

Since  this  first  report  by  Academician 
Shelndlln,  research  and  pilot  experlmenu- 
tion  have  proceeded  apace.  Thus,  Moscow 
radio  reported  on  February  2,  1982: 

"The  technology  has  been  developed  for 
producing  liquid  fuel  from  the  Kansk- 
Achlnsk  basin  In  Krasnoyarsk  territory  [In 
Siberia  along  the  Enlsey  River].  The  liquid 
fuel's  quality  is  as  good  as  conventional  fuel 
oil  and  petrol.  At  the  same  time,  valuable 
feedstock  is  obtained  for  many  chemicals." 

There  has  t>een  no  deviation  from  the 
course  set  by  Brezhnev  at  tlie  Twenty-sixth 
Party  Congress.  Scientific  research  organi- 
zations, design  and  planning  institutes,  and 
concerns  and  building  trusts  of  twenty  min- 
istries and  agencies  are  all  working  on  the 


problem  with  a  single-minded  goaL  As  late 
as  October  19,  1982.  in  a  long  article  in  Iz- 
vestiya entitled  "Petrol  from  Gas  and  Coal," 
Academician  G.  Boreskov,  director  of  the 
Institute  of  Catalysis  in  Novosibirsk  (near 
the  coal  basin)  reports: 

The  engine  fuel  requirements  of  our  coun- 
try will  grow  in  the  coming  years  by  tens  of 
millions  of  tons  .  .  .  There  are  only  limited 
possibilities  to  meet  these  requirements  by 
way  of  producing  more  oil  .  .  .  Therefore, 
the  radical  solution  to  the  problem  of  addi- 
tional engine  fuel  supply  must  be  based 
upon  using  non-oil  raw  materials;  first  in 
the  coming  decade,  it  must  be  natural  gas. 
and  afterwards  coal  .  .  .  the  pr(xiuction  of 
liquid  fuel  from,  say,  cheap  lignlties  of  the 
Kansk-Achlnsk  colliery  complex  could  com- 
pete with  petrol  refining  from  oU.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  the  U.S.S.R.  coal  deposits  are 
enormous,  we  can  see  the  obvious  viability 
of  such  a  solution  .  .  .  the  present  task  is  to 
design  and  construct  the  high-volume  equip- 
ment which  allows  production  of  synthesis 
gas  at  lower  cost. 

While  a  Soviet  writer  would  never  be  per- 
mitted to  refer  to  South  Africa  as  a  success 
story  In  the  production  of  synthetic  fuel  (or 
anything  else),  that  country  has  designed 
and  constructed  three  such  plants  (built  by 
an  American  contractor,  the  Fluor  Corpora- 
tion), and  by  the  end  of  1985  will  be  provid- 
ing near  50  percent  of  its  liquid  fuel  needs 
directly  at  the  coal  mine  site.  I  have  visited 
all  three  SASOL  plants,  and  they  represent 
a  fantastic  technological  achievement.  The 
Soviets  cannot  profit  from  this  (except 
through  Industrial  espionage),  because  they 
are  personna  non  grata  In  South  Africa. 
And,  unfortunately,  the  U.S.  has  failed  to 
profit  to  the  extent  we  might  because  of  the 
internal  problems  of  that  troubled  country. 
(Perhaps  this  wlU  be  alleviated  by  the 
Reagan  policy  of  "constructive  engage- 
ment" with  that  country.) 

Three  presidents— Nixon,  ■  Ford  and 
Carter— have  announced  ambitious  plans 
for  the  development  of  energy  Independ- 
ence, In  part  through  production  of  synthet- 
ic fuels.  Nixon  in  1973  announced  a  goal  of 
energy  independence  by  1980.  ""Let  us  set 
our  national  goal,"  he  said,  "In  the  spirit  of 
Apollo,  with  the  determination  of  the  Man- 
hattan project,  that  by  the  end  of  this 
decade  we  will  have  developed  the  potential 
to  meet  our  energy  needs  without  depend- 
ence on  any  foreign  energy  sources."  Water- 
gate intervened,  and  the  spirit  of  Apollo  fal- 
tered until  1975,  when  Ford  called  for  the 
building  of  20  major  synthetic  fuel  plants. 
We  iiirched  from  crisis  to  off-the-shelf  com- 
placency until  the  gas  lines  of  the  second  oil 
shock  of  June  1979. 

With  the  advent  of  the  gas  lines  there  was 
clamor  by  the  public  and  the  Congress  for 
action.  Carter  offered  a  quick  technological 
fix  to  appease  the  frustration  and  anger  of 
the  American  people:  a  very  large-scale  fuels 
plan.  Congress  in  Its  wisdom  proceeded  to 
scale  back  the  Carter  plan  and  in  1980 
passed  the  Energy  Security  Act,  which  cre- 
ated the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation.  The 
Act  authorizes  the  corporation  to  award  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  synthetic  fuels  projects 
and  set  national  synthetic  production  goals 
of  500,000  barrels  of  oil  equivalent  per  day 
by  1987,  Increasing  to  two  million  barrels 
per  day  by  1992. 

Authorization  and  implementation,  how- 
ever, are  different  animals.  So  far,  through 
no  fault  of  the  dedicated  personnel  at  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  (many  of 
whom  gave  up  high-paying  jobs  to  try  to 
carry  out  the  Act's  express  goals),  there 
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h«ve  been  few  private  Industry  takers.  Now 
the  directors  and  officers  of  the  corporation 
are  belnc  verbally  beat«i  and  bedeviled  by 
some  members  of  the  same  Congress  that 
passed  the  legislation  in  1980.  They  are  call- 
ing the  coriwration  and  the  whole  synthetic 
fuels  effort  a  "boondoggle,"  and  some  of 
them  have  even  written  letters  to  President 
Reagan  calling  for  the  corporation's  abol- 
ishment. 

If  one  were  to  plot  on  a  chart  the  course 
of  our  own  synthetic  fuels  effort  from  1973 
to  date,  one  would  immediately  suspect  a 
drunken  navigator  and  call  for  his  court 
martial  or  assignment  to  other  duties,  such 
as  damage  control.  The  synthetic  fuels  ship 
has  sailed  from  shoal  to  shoal  and  is  now 
leaking  so  badly  some  of  its  crew  have  taken 
to  the  lifeboats,  and  the  oarsmen  seem  to  be 
pulling  in  opposite  directions. 

The  fact  that  there  Is  at  the  moment  a 
glut  on  the  world  oU  market  in  no  way  di- 
minishes the  urgency  of  the  situation. 
There  could  be  another  oil  crisis  tomorrow. 
All  it  would  take  would  be  a  well-placed  as- 
sassin's bullet  or  an  advance  by  Khomeini 
(or  the  U5.S.R.)  into  the  Gulf  SUtes  to 
take  over  the  Middle  East  oil  supplies.  If  we 
were  ever  thus  deprived  of  access  to  our 
major  sources  of  foreign  oil,  we  might  find 
ourselves  in  dire  straits.  We  have  a  breath- 
ing spell  now.  Let's  take  advantage  of  it  to 
prepare  to  meet  any  such  contingency. 

Development  of  the  synthetic  fuels  option 
is  a  matter  that  vitally  affects  our  national 
security.  We  can  only  hope,  for  the  sake  of 
that  national  security,  that  the  present  cap- 
tain of  the  ship  (President  Reagan)  will  get 
everyone  back  aboard  and  set  as  steady  a 
course  for  the  future  as  the  Soviets  have— 
and  sUck  to  iU« 


100  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  recognize  the  efforts  of  the 
Salvation  Army  in  Michigan.  On  May 
23.  1983.  the  Salvation  Army  of  Bay 
City.  Mich.  wiU  celebrate  its  100th 
year  of  providing  the  needy  of  that 
area  with  clothing,  food,  and  other  ne- 
cessities of  life. 

The  Bay  City  Salvation  Army  made 
its  appearance  with  a  street  meeting 
conducted  by  Capt.  Jennie  Hall.  Their 
home  since  1958  has  been  the  Bay  City 
Citadel  which  they  built  after  an  ex- 
tensive fundraising  drive. 

Due  to  the  large  level  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  area,  many  more  people 
are  coming  to  the  Salvation  Army  for 
emergency  help.  But.  because  of  the 
generosity  of  the  people  of  Bay  City 
and  the  dedication  of  the  Bay  City 
Citadel  Corps,  the  Salvation  Army  has 
been  able  to  provide  aid  to  many  more 
people  than  anyone  had  expected. 

At  this  time.  I  congratulate  the  Sal- 
vation Army  Citadel  of  Bay  City. 
Mich,  for  all  the  fine  work  that  they 
have  done  over  the  past  100  years,  and 
for  their  extra  efforts  during  the  cur- 
rent economic  crisis  in  my  home 
State.* 


Join  in  cosponsoring  this  resolution 
which  asks  the  President  to  award  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  to  Dr. 
Barney  Clark. 

Dr.  Clark  was  a  rare  man:  he  was  a 
selfless  person  who  played  a  pioneer- 
ing role  in  the  development  of  the  ar- 
tificial heart.  He  furthered  the  devel- 
opment of  modem  medical  science  and 
expanded  our  knowledge  of  innovative 
scientific  techniques.  In  addition,  his 
very  humane  approach  to  liis  ordeal 
established  an  incredible  example  for 
all  of  us  to  follow. 

During  his  brave  fight  of  112  days,  I 
recall  the  daily  briefings  by  the  medi- 
cal staff  and  how  they  highlighted  to 
the  Nation  of  the  partnership  that 
had  evolved  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  the  scientific  conmiunity 
in  the  area  of  medical  research.  This 
period  certainly  reconfirmed  the  need 
for  us  to  continue  our  full  support  of 
fundamental  and  basic  research  and 
for  us  to  find  the  activities  of  organi- 
zations such  as  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  which  play  an  integral  role 
in  research,  education  and  training. 
While  I  was  personally  saddened  by 
Dr.  Clark's  death,  his  noble  efforts  dic- 
tate that  we  continue  our  research 
with  such  irmovative  techniques  in  the 
future. 

I  Join  in  saluting  this  remarkable 
man.  his  courage  and  his  approach  to 
life.  Barney  Clark  fully  deserves  to  be 
recognized  by  the  American  people.  He 
deserves  the  Presidential  Medal  of 
Freedom.* 


JMI 


PRESIDENTIAL  MEDAL  OF  FREE- 
DOM TO  DR.  BARNEY  CLARK 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pride  and  admiration  that  I 


IMPERIALISTS  NO  MORE 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
it  was  Will  Rogers  who  said  something 
to  the  effect,  "Everybody's  ignorant, 
except  along  different  lines."  Well, 
there's  a  great  deal  of  ignorance,  or 
worse,  pouring  from  the  liberal  media 
and  politicians  concerning  the  remain- 
ing options  with  respect  to  EH  Salvador 
and  Central  America. 

So  many  seem  so  determined  to  miss 
the  point.  However,  on  April  13  there 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  an 
"op-ed"  article  written  by  Dr.  Luis 
Aguilar,  professor  of  history  at 
Georgetown  University,  and  a  Cuban 
dissident  who  knows  all  too  well  the 
intentions  of  the  present  Cuban 
regime. 

Mr.  President.  Dr.  Aguilar  responds 
to  the  specious  rhetoric  comparing  our 
Central  American  policy  of  today  to 
our  policy  in  the  1920's.  by  reminding 
us  that  the  U.S.  position  in  this  region 
has  radically  changed  since  then.  He 
cites  Cuba  as  an  example. 

In  1933,  the  United  States  was  capa- 
ble of  toppling  the  revolutionary  Ma- 
chado  government  in  that  country  by 
simply  withholding  diplomatic  recog- 
nition from  them.  Five  decades  later, 
the  United  States  has  proven  incapa- 
ble of  overthrowing  a  Communist 
regime  in  Cuba,  as  well  as  failing  to 


prevent  Castro  from  expanding  his  op- 
erations throughout  the  hemisphere. 

Mr.  President.  Dr.  Aguilar  goes  on  to 
tell  why  it  Is  American  covert  oper- 
ations are  not  at  fault  for  the  current 
political  problems  in  Niearagua— 
rather,  the  Sandinistas  themselves. 
Dr.  Aguilar  understands  Central 
America  well  from  a  historical  point  of 
view,  and  his  comments  are  worth  our 
colleagues'  attention. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Dr.  Agui- 
lar's  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  Apr.  13. 1983] 
Imperialists  No  Mors 
(By  Luis  E.  Aguilar) 

In  a  recent  television  program.  Rep.  Mi- 
chael Barnes  vehemently  expressed  his  op- 
position to  the  alleged  UJS.  covert  oper- 
ations in  Nicaragua,  which  he  compared 
with  the  American  Imperialist  landing  of 
the  Marines  In  that  region  in  the  1930s. 
That  comparison,  a  favorite  of  the  Latin 
American  left,  Is  totally  misleading. 

The  Marine  landings  of  the  1920s,  in  Nica- 
ragua and  other  Caribbean  areas,  were  obvi- 
ous acts  of  imperialism:  At  a  time  when  the 
United  States  faced  no  challenge  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  military  force  was 
used,  or  abused,  to  preserve  Ajneri(»n  eco- 
nomic and  political  supremacy. 

But  the  U.S.  position  in  the  Caribbean 
and  Central  America  has  drastically 
changed  since  the  1920s.  In  1933,  for  exam- 
pie,  by  simply  withholding  diplomatic  recog- 
nition, the  United  States  was  capable  of  top- 
pling a  revolutionary  government  in  Cuba. 
Five  decades  later,  the  United  States  luis 
not  only  been  incapable  of  overttirowing  a 
communist  regime  in  Cuba,  but  has  also 
failed  to  prevent  Castro  from  sending  troops 
to  Africa,  from  expanding  his  influence  in 
Central  America,  and  from  building  a  formi- 
dable military  machine,  dangerously  close 
to  vital  American  military  and  trade  routes. 

Of  the  many  factors  that  help  explain 
this  dramatic  turn  of  events,  one  stands  as 
the  most  relevant  and,  at  least  for  the 
United  States,  the  most  ominous:  the  in- 
creasing presence  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Caribbean.  This  Soviet  menace,  which  has 
forced  the  United  States  to  alter  its  global 
strategy,  should  be  measured  not  only  by 
the  military  equipment  sent  to  (THiba,  or 
Nicaragua,  but  also  by  the  ideological  orien- 
tation of  the  regimes  that  the  Soviet  Union 
promotes  and  supports:  expansionist  com- 
munist governments  that  are  not  really 
anti-imperialist  but  anti-American— an  es- 
sential distinction  too  often  ignored  by  the 
United  States. 

In  Latin  America,  traditional  anti-imperi- 
alism, usually  a  nationalistic  resistance  to 
American  economic  penetration,  nonethe- 
less harbors  a  desire  to  emulate  the  United 
States  and  a  dream  of  reaching  American 
economic  standards.  Quite  different,  the  es- 
sence of  anti-Americanism  is  total  rejection 
of  everything  the  United  States  represents, 
from  democratic  elections  and  free  enter- 
prise to  the  Peace  Corps  and  rock  music. 

Consequently,  while  any  improvement  in 
the  economic  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  usually  amelio- 
rates anti-imperialist  feelings,  there  is 
almost  notiiing  the  United  SUtes  can  do  to 
reduce  anti-Americanism.  The  United  States 
was  still  giving  economic  aid  to  Nicaragua 
when  already  the  Sandinistas  were  teaching 


Ntcanguan  children  songs  about  the  United 
States'  being  "the  enemy  of  humanity,"  and 
proclaiming  their  intention  to  aid  any  group 
fighting  the  American  "monster"  in  Central 
America.  As  In  Cuba,  the  proclamation  was 
backed  by  a  continuous  increase  of  the  Nica- 
raguan  armed  forces,  closer  ties  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  some  kind  of  intervention 
in  neighboring  countries.  To  compare  this 
type  of  aggressive,  militaristic.  pro-Soviet 
regime  with  the  weak  and  harmless  Central 
American  governments  of  the  1920s  is  a  dan- 
gerous historical  simplification. 

This  failiu^  to  recognize  the  true  nature 
of  today's  struggle  in  Latin  America,  plus 
the  liberals'  traditional  reluctance  to  admit 
that  a  "revolutionary"  government  can  be 
brutal  or  repressive,  are  perh^M  the  reasons 
for  the  double  standard  that  many  liberals 
apply  to  Central  America.  In  the  case  of  El 
Salvador,  those  liberals  dismiss  as  irrelevant 
any  Soviet,  Cuban  or  Nicaraguan  covert 
intervention,  and  attribute  the  political  tur- 
moil in  that  country  to  deep  internal  prob- 
lems. In  the  case  of  Nicaragua,  however, 
they  reverse  their  logic,  dismissing  internal 
problems  as  non-existent  and  attributing 
political  violence  to  American  covert  oper- 
ations. Thus,  the  same  group  that  pressures 
the  U.S.  government  to  recognize  the  Salva- 
doran  guerrillas  as  a  legitimate  political 
force  demands  that  the  United  States  stop 
any  aid  to  the  guerrillas  in  Nicaragua. 

But  the  truth  is  that  the  Sandinistas,  who 
have  replaced  Somozas  personal  dictator- 
ship with  their  own  ideological  dictatorship, 
are  responsible  for  most  of  the  political 
problems  they  are  now  confronting.  By 
squandering  national  and  foreign  economic 
aid,  repressing  all  forms  of  dissents,  insult- 
ing the  pope,  curtailing  religious  activities 
and  brutally  mistreating  the  Miskito  Indi- 
ans, the  Sandinistas  have  alienated  vast  sec- 
tors of  the  Nicaraguan  population  and  pro- 
voked an  intense  popular  anti-government 
reaction.  The  expanding  commitment  to 
stand  against  Nicaragua's  government, 
which  has  even  affected  democratic  Costa 
Rica,  Is  basically  the  result  of  the  Sandinis- 
tas' actions,  not  of  any  American  covert  op- 
erations. 

Whatever  U.S.  involvement  in  the  growing 
Central  American  crisis  might  be,  it  is  utter- 
ly naive  to  ignore  the  Soviets'  role  in  the 
area  and  to  present  the  Sandinistas  as  inno- 
cent victims  of  American  imperialism.  A 
Costa  Rican  diplomat  focused  more  accu- 
rately on  present  Sandinista  problems  when 
he  acidly  conunented:  "Nadie  puede  jugar 
con  fuego  sin  quemarse"— Nobody  can  play 
with  fire  without  getting  burned.* 


summer  camp  for  underprivileged  chil- 
dren from  the  Los  Angeles  area,  locat- 
ed in  the  San  Bernardino  Mountains. 
This  student-run  camp  receives  more 
than  50  percent  of  its  operating  reve- 
nue from  mardi  gras.  Last  year's  dona- 
tion to  UniCamp  exceeded  $128,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  students  of  UCLA 
have  set  a  fine  precedent.  They  pro- 
vide a  fun-filled  weekend  in  May  for 
the  residents  of  Los  Angeles,  and  their 
efforts  enable  several  hundred  needy 
children  to  escape  to  UniCamp.  Mardi 
gras  is  an  excellent  example  of  how  In- 
dividuals can  Join  together  and  make  a 
difference.  I  congratulate  the  UCLA 
Mardi  Gras  1983  Committee  on  its  ef- 
forts. These  students  are  an  inspira- 
tion to  us  all.* 


UCLA  MARDI  GRAS 

•  Mr.  WIUSON.  Mr.  President.  May 
20  marks  the  opening  of  the  42d 
annual  UCLA  Mardi  Gras.  Each  year, 
nearly  5.000  UCLA  students  come  to- 
gether to  create  this  special  mardi  gras 
which  includes  a  variety  of  swirling 
carnival  rides:  brightly  colored  food, 
game,  and  entertainment  booths; 
roaming  clowns  and  jugglers;  and 
helliun  balloons.  Over  the  years,  this 
carnival  has  evolved  into  the  largest 
student-nm  collegiate  activity  in  the 
country. 

Last  year,  more  than  82.000  people 
attended  Mardi  Gras  which  grossed 
more  than  $535,000.  The  proceeds 
from  the  event  go  to  UniCamp, 
UCLA's  official  charity.  UniCamp  is  a 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
an  order  for  the  Senate  to  convene  to- 
morrow?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  an  order  for  9:30  a.m. 

Mr.  BAKKR.  Mr  President,  on  to- 
morrow, the  Senate  will  convene  at  9:30 
a.m.,  according  to  the  order  previously 
entered. 

After  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  imder  the  standing  order, 
there  will  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business  until 
10  a.m.,  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  2  minutes  each. 

At  10  a.m.  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will 
go  into  executive  session  for  the  pur- 
pose of  considering  the  nomination  of 
Alfred  S.  Regnery,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Juve- 
nile Justice  and  Delinquency  Preven- 
tion, on  a  time  agreement  of  1  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided.  The  vote  on  the 
Regnery  nomination,  if  a  roUcall  vote 
is  ordered,  will  be  stacked  to  occur 
after  2  p.m.  I  shall  put  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  in  Just  a  moment  with 
respect  to  the  scheduling  of  votes. 

After  the  time  for  the  debate  on  the 
Regnery  nomination  has  expired,  the 
Senate  will  return  to  the  consideration 
of  the  immierration  bill  and  to  contin- 
ue the  debate  and  deal  with  that  meas- 
ure imtil  the  hour  of  12  noon. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  1 3  NOON  UNTIL  2  P.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  President,  since  tomorrow  is 
Tuesday  and  Senators  will  be  engaged 
in  caucuses  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  away  from  the  Senate  Chamber.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  12 
noon  tomorrow  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  2  p.m. 
the  Senate  will  go  into  executive  ses- 
sion for  the  purpose  of  further  consid- 
ering the  nomination  of  William  D. 
Ruckleshaus.  of  Washington,  to  be  Di- 
rector of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency.  Five  minutes  of  debate 
will  precede  that  vote. 


oiDsa  POR  Tnn  to  votb  on  wjimT 

HOMINATIOH 

Mr.  President,  after  the  Ruckleshaus 
vote,  I  propose  that  the  Senate  remain 
in  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
then  of  voting  on  the  Regnery  nomi- 
nation, to  be  preceded  by  not  more 
than  5  minutes  of  debate.  I  now  make 
that  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

VOTE  SEQUENCE  ON  S.  539 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  follow- 
ing after  the  Regnery  nomination,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  votes 
on  amendments  to  this  bill  S.  529 
occur  in  the  following  sequence: 

A  vote  on  the  Bumpers  amendment 
No.  1271,  to  be  preceded  by  5  minutes 
of  debate  equally  divided:  a  Helms 
amendment  No.  1221,  which  will  be 
preceded  by  5  minutes  of  debate  equal- 
ly divided:  a  Helms  amendment  No. 
1222.  which  will  be  preceded  by  5  min- 
utes of  debate  equally  divided:  a 
Helms  amendment  No.  1224  under  the 
same  terms  and  conditions:  a  Bauctis 
amendment  No.  1270  imder  the  same 
terms  and  conditions:  a  Warner 
amendment  No.  1269  imder  the  same 
terms  and  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  wiU 
point  out  that,  under  the  arrange- 
ments that  have  been  made  for  the 
stacking  of  votes,  there  will  be  rollcall 
votes  beginning  at  2  p.m.  interspersed 
by  5  minutes  of  debate  on  each  meas- 
ure prior  to  the  occurrence  of  that 
vote. 

So  the  time  from  2  p.m.  unUl  ap- 
I^roximately  5  p.m.  will  be  a  very  busy 
period  in  the  Senate  on  tomorrow,  and 
I  urge  Senators  to  take  account  of 
that  in  making  their  plans  and  indeed 
plan  to  be  in  the  Chamber  so  that  we 
can  conduct  those  votes  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible and  dispatch  the  business  of  the 
Senate. 

After  those  roUcaUs  are  completed, 
the  Senate  will  return  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  immigration  bill  and  con- 
tinue on  that  measure  as  long  as  is 
necessary  to  complete  final  passage  no 
later  than  10  p.m.  on  tomorrow 
evening  as  previously  ordered. 

Mr.  President,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee has  been  given  until  the  close  of 
morning  business  on  Thursday  next  in 
which  to  report  the  budget  resolution 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  recommital. 

Senators  should  note,  then,  that  the 
latter  part  of  this  week,  Thursday  and 
Friday,  perhaps  Saturday,  will  be 
given  over  to  the  consideration  of  the 
budget  resolution. 

It  is  hoped  that  that  matter  can  be 
negotiated  as  promptly  as  possible. 
However,  Senators  should  be  reminded 
that  notwithstanding  that  there  is 
only  limited  time  remaining  to  debate 
on  this  measure,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
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expand  that  time  if  It  8e«ns  necessary 
and  desirable  to  accommodate  the 
views  of  Sraatmv  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle. 

ooiaiuincATioin  act  AimnufXMTs 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  other 
matter  that  appears  to  be  cleared  for 
action  this  week,  and  it  may  be  possi- 
ble to  turn  to  that  measure  sometime 
during  the  day  on  Wednesday.  That  is 
Calendar  Order  No.  106.  S.  66.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  that  the  matters  in 
conflict  on  that  measure  have  been 
reconciled  and  that  it  is  available  for 
action  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
leadership  to  try  to  dispose  of  it 
during  the  course  of  this  week. 

ISx.  President.  I  think  that  describes 
the  schedule  for  this  week  as  best  we 
can  at  this  moment. 

To  repeat,  we  are  going  to  have  a 
very  busy  voting  pattern  between  2 
pjn  and  approximately  5  p.m.  tomor- 
row. 

Tuesday  will  perhaps  be  a  late  day. 
It  will  be.  If  necessary,  in  order  to  get 
final  passage  of  the  immigration  bill. 

Wednesday  we  will  try  to  do  the 
communications  bill  If  possible,  and  on 
Thursday  it  is  anticipated  we  will  be 
back  on  the  budget  resolution. 

We  may  be  able  to  finish  the  budget 
resolution  on  Thursday  and.  if  we  do 
not  finish  it  on  Thursday,  we  will  have 
to  continue  to  debate  that  measure  on 
Friday. 

Further  arrangements  will  be  made 
for  additional  time,  assuming  the 
Senate  will  consent  to  that  as  circum- 
stances indicate. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
I  have  nothing  further  to  announce  at 
this  time.  I  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  if  he  has  any  matter  he  wishes 
to  address  to  the  Senate  at  this  time. 
Otherwise,  it  is  my  intention  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  recess. 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  majority  leader.  Nothing  has  been 
omitted  by  the  very  able  distinguished 
majority  leader.  Nothing  would  please 
me  more  than  to  be  able  to  walk  out 
that  door  to  my  office  and  head  home- 
ward. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  both  of  us  will 
be  gratified  by  that  result,  which  is 
now  about  to  occur. 

Mr.  President,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
the  hour  of  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at  6 
pjn.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomor- 
row, Tuesday,  May  17,  1983,  at  9:30 
aon. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  16, 1983: 

OFTICX  op  TRX  U.S.  TKAOI  RXFRXSEItTATIVI 

Peter  Otto  Murphy,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Deputy  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, with  the  rank  of  Ambassador,  vice 
David  R.  MacDonald.  resigned. 

COMHODITY  CrKOIT  CORPORATIOII 

Daniel  O.  Amstutz.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  vice  Seeley 
Lodwick.  resigned. 

DKPARTMKIfT  OP  LABOR 

Janet  L.  Norwood,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Commissioner  of  Latxif  Statistics,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  for  a  term  of  4  years  (re- 
appointment). 

FOREIGII  SnvicK 

The  following-named  persons  of  the  agen- 
cies indicated  for  appointment  or  promotion 
as  career  members  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  of  the  classes  stated,  and  also  for 
any  other  appointments  indicated: 

For  reappointment  in  the  Foreign  Service 
as  a  career  member  of  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service,  class  of  Minister-Counselor,  a  Con- 
sular Officer,  and  a  Secretary  In  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: 

ACKNCY  POR  InTERNATIONAI.  DEVELOPMEltT 

Philip  Bimbaum,  of  Maryland. 

For  promotion  in  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice as  a  career  member  of  the  Senior  For- 
eign Service  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, class  of  Minister-Counselor 

AGEHCT  POR  IlfTERMATIONAL  DEVELOntERT 

Allison  Butler  Herrick,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

For  appointment  as  a  career  member  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class  of  Minis- 
ter-Counselor, a  Consular  Officer,  and  a 
Secretary  In  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Department  op  AcRicTTLTtiRE 

Norvan  L.  Meyer,  of  Virginia. 

For  promotion  into  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  as  career  members  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  class  of  Counselor: 

Departmeht  op  Commerce 

John  W.  Bllgh.  Jr.,  of  Florida. 

Harrison  B.  Sherwood,  of  Minnesota. 

For  promotion  into  the  Senior  Foreign 
Service  as  a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  class  of  Counselor,  a  Con- 
sular Officer,  and  a  Secretary  in  the  Diplo- 
matic Service  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: 

U.S.  Inpormation  Agency 

Gregory  J.  Mof  f  itt.  of  Florida. 

For  appointment  as  a  career  member  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  class  of  Counselor 
Department  op  State 

Richard  L.  Wilson,  Of  Iowa. 

For  appointment  as  career  members  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class  of  Counsel- 
or, Consular  Officers,  and  Secretaries  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Department  op  Star 

Samuel  Karson,  of  Maryland. 
Department  op  State 

Robert  E.  Reichard,  of  Texas. 

The  following-named  persons  of  the  E>e- 
partment  of  State  for  appointment  as  For- 
eign Service  Officers  of  the  classes  stated. 


and  also  for  the  other  appointments  indicat- 
ed herewith: 

For  reappointment  in  the  Foreign  Service 
as  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  of  class  3,  a 
Consular  Officer,  and  a  Secretary  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Thomas  Raymond  Hutaon,  of  IiCaryland. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cers of  class  2,  Consular  Officers,  and  a  Sec- 
retaries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Edward  S.  Browne,  of  California. 

H.  Marshall  Carter,  of  Texas. 

Sharon  Stanley  Dui^ee.  of  New  York. 

Jennifer  Claudette  Ward,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cers of  class  4,  Consular  Officers,  and  Secre- 
taries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

J.  Mlkel  Alderman,  of  Georgia. 

James  Beach  Allen,  of  Florida. 

Eduardo  J.  Baez,  of  Florida. 

William  Michael  Bartlett,  of  Florida. 

Mark  M.  Boulware.  of  Texas. 

Patricia  A.  Butenls,  of  New  Jersey. 

Joseph  Frank  Cuadrado  III,  of  Louisiana. 

Scott  Danaher.  of  Florida. 

Jeannette  P.  Dubrow,  of  Florida. 

Laura  Patricia  Faux-Gable,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

Oretchen  Anne  Oerwe,  of  California. 

Robert  D.  Goldberg,  of  Florida. 

Charles  Daniel  Herrington,  of  Idaho. 

Janice  Lee  Jacobs,  of  Illinois. 

Clyde  Lester  Jones,  of  Indiana. 

Robert  Paul  Konrath.  of  California. 

Ronald  James  Kramer,  of  Illinois. 

Joseph  Evan  LeBaron,  of  Oregon. 

Eric  H.  Madison,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

John  P.  Markey,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts. 

S.  Jean  Meivin,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Alice  Cook  Moore,  of  Georgia. 

Horace  Wood  Pitkin,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 

Gregory  V.  Powell,  of  Illinois. 

Jo  Ellen  Powell,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Patricia  Diane  Ratcliff,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Alberta  I.  Rorick,  of  Indiana. 

Angus  Taylor  Simmons,  of  California. 

Howard  Joseph  Thomas  Steers,  of  Texas. 

Zachary  Zalman  Telch,  of  Florida. 

Lisa  Maria  Tender  of  Massachusetts. 

Stephen  John  Tomchik,  of  Pennsylvania. 

David  Randall  Van  Valkenburg,  of  Virgin- 
ia. 

Philip  R.  Wall,  of  Washington. 

Kevin  Michael  WhlUker,  of  Virginia. 

Mary  Jo  Wills,  of  Virginia. 

Mark  S.  Woemer,  of  Illinois. 

Brian  Cha  Kyung  Woo.  of  Hawaii. 

The  following-named  memljers  of  the  For- 
eign Service  of  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Commerce,  and  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency,  to  be  Consular  Officers  and/or  Sec- 
retaries in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  as  indicated: 

Consular  Officers  and  Secretaries  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Frederick  Aalto,  of  Virginia. 

Thomas  W.  Adams,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Richard  R.  Ades,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Arthur  A.  Alexander,  Jr..  of  New  York. 

Jonathan  Mark  Alois!,  of  Michigan. 

Stephen  C.  Arlinghaus.  of  Kentucky. 

E.  Charles  Ash,  of  Minnesota. 

Robert  William  Bethune,  of  Washington. 


Randall  Virgil  Biggers,  of  New  Mexico. 

George  W.  Biolsi,  of  Virginia. 

Keith  R  Bovetti,  of  California. 

RuiaeU  F.  Brant,  of  Virginia. 

Charles  W.  Buck,  of  Michigan. 

David  Buentello,  of  Texas. 

Helen  Bridget  Burkart,  of  Virginia. 

Alicia  J.  Campi.  of  Virginia. 

Margo  A.  Carlock.  of  Illinois. 

Steven  J.  Cash,  of  Oregon. 

Clare  M.  CavoU,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Judith  Beth  Cefkin,  of  Texas. 

John  R.  Chamberlin,  of  New  Hampshire. 

Cynthia  W.  Chard,  of  Florida. 

Timothy  Vincent  Collins,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Robert  J.  Coontz,  of  Virginia. 

William  A  Costanza.  of  Virginia. 

Zahra  E.  Cox,  of  Virginia. 

William  G.  Crowell,  of  Washington. 

Raymond  Stanley  Dalland.  Jr.,  of  Mary- 
land. 

Louis  DeLair,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

D.  PumeU  DeUy.  of  Virginia. 

F.  Miguel  Pardo  de  Zela.  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. 
Larry  Miles  Dinger,  of  Iowa. 

E.  Michael  Dixon,  of  Virginia. 
Richard  S.  Dixon,  of  VlrginU. 
Marilyn  A.  Dom.  of  Virginia. 
Patrick  D.  Duddy,  of  Maine. 
Jack  Kevin  Dulberger.  of  Florida. 
Jeffrey  L.  Dunford,  of  Virginia. 
Scott  Edelman.  of  Virginia. 
Dennis  M.  Fairbanks,  of  Virginia. 
Nancy  Connolly  Fibish,  of  Maryland. 
Anthony  O.  Fisher,  of  Florida. 
Linda  C.  Plohr,  of  Virginia. 

Caron  L.  Garcia,  of  California. 

Bruce  R.  Goslln,  of  Virginia. 

Thomas  D.  Gradisher,  of  Ohio. 

Jocelyn  A.  Green,  of  Virginia. 

Nlkkl  Hansen,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Ann  Hayes,  of  Massachusetts. 

Ellen  Hemmendlnger,  of  Virginia. 

Angela  C.  Henrikson,  of  Virginia. 

Kerry  Hof ferth,  of  Virginia. 

Richard  Huff,  of  Maryland. 

Russell  C.  Huffman,  of  Virginia. 

Arthur  W.  Huptich,  of  Maryland. 

Bruce  G.  Hyman.  of  Virginia. 

Laura  M.  Jackson,  of  Virginia. 

Kevin  M.  Johnson,  of  New  York. 

Lena  M.  Joseff ,  of  Virginia. 

Benjamin  R.  Justesen  II,  of  North  Caroli- 
na. 

Clare  A.  Kahn.  of  Virginia. 

Oleg  Keikuatov,  of  Virginia. 

Janet  L.  Koss,  of  Virginia. 

Jan  Krc,  of  Connecticut. 

James  V.  Kulis,  of  California. 

Merrillyn  Kulis,  of  California. 

Morgan  L.  Kulla.  of  California. 

Dermis  D.  Lamb,  of  Virginia. 

Stanley  Langston.  of  Virginia. 

Anne  Lauer.  of  Virginia. 

Rober  L.  Laws,  of  Virginia. 

Paul  R.  Leach,  of  Virginia. 

Jessica  LeCroy,  of  Texas. 

Lawrence  T.  Leightley,  of  Virginia. 

Kevin  A.  Llndsey.  of  Virginia. 

Glenn  F.  Little,  of  Maryland. 

Andrew  David  Miller,  of  Michigan. 

Daniel  Mltal,  of  Minnesota. 

Thomas  Martin  Murphy,  of  Maryland. 

£>avld  Dana  Nelson,  of  Maryland. 

Thomas  M.  Newcomb,  of  Virginia. 

Krlsten  A.  Norden,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Brian  J.  O'Connor,  of  Connecticut. 

Francis  M.  O'Keefe,  of  Virginia. 

Charles  M.  Parish.  Jr..  of  California. 

Amy  Pitts,  of  North  Carolina. 


John  R.  Pugh.  Jr.,  of  North  Carolina. 
Brian  Qulgley,  of  Virginia. 
Ned  Qulatorf  f ,  of  Washington. 
Jetmlfer  A.  Rachko,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
William  V.  Rapp,  of  California. 
Michael  Bernard  Regan,  of  New  Jersey. 

Beth  L.  Ritchie,  of  California. 

Allna  Romanowksi.  of  Virginia. 

Leslie  V.  Rowe.  of  Massachusetts. 

Luis  Rueda,  of  Virginia. 

Josef  Karl  Ruth,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Nick  Samijlenko.  of  Virginia. 

Parker  F.  Scof  leld,  of  Virginia. 

Peter  F.  Secor,  of  New  York. 

Isaiah  W.  Shaird,  of  Virginia. 

Steven  J.  Sharp,  of  Utah. 

Gregory  H.  W.  Shaw,  of  Maryland. 

Alan  P.  Simon,  of  Virginia. 

Donald  L.  Smith,  of  Virginia. 

Frank  Socoiow,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Sheri  Kathleen  Sprigg,  of  Montana. 

Debra  J.  Steele,  of  Virginia. 

Russell  Thompson,  of  North  Carolina. 

Sharon  Kathleen  Trammell,  of  South 
CtsotinK. 

Thomas  Wayne  Tyler,  of  Illinois. 

Graham  T.  Undercoffer,  of  Virginia. 

Marc  G.  Vanden  Broeck.  of  lUinois. 

Jeffrey  S.  Vrabel.  of  Virginia. 

Reuben  B.  Walkley.  of  California. 

James  K.  Whelan,  of  New  York. 

Sharon  Nancy  White,  of  Coruiecticut. 

James  P.  Wojtasiewicz,  of  New  York. 

William  M.  Yarmy,  of  New  York. 

Consular  Officers  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Madeleine  M.  Brown,  of  South  Carolina. 

Genevieve  C.  Dean,  of  California. 

Ying  Yeh  Price,  of  Maryland. 

James  L.  Ward,  of  Virginia. 

Secretary  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Hendrik  N.  Smit.  of  Illinois. 

The  following-named  person  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  appointment  as  a  For- 
eign Service  Officer  of  class  3,  a  Consular 
Officer  and  a  Secretary  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America,  ef- 
fective March  16,  1982: 

Marcie  Herman  Ries,  of  Texas. 

In  the  Coast  Guard 
The  following  reserve  officers  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  to  be  permanent  commissioned 
officers  in  the  grades  indicated: 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 
James  W.  Boteler         Michael  L.  Kudalis 
Robert  B.  Hurwitt        Craig  M.  Nicholson 


Egbert  Dejong 

William  D.  Eley 

James  M.  Farley 

Clinton  R.  Fltts 

Jeffrey  A  Oabrielson  Robert  V.  Palombo 
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Eric  K.  Nlcolaus 
Gregory  S.  Novotny 
James  M.  Ovemesser 
Waldron  J.  O'Brien 


To  be  lieutenant 
James  M.  Collin  David  R 

Joseph  E.  Donovan 
Deborah  M.  Dupree 
Kenneth  D.  Elmer 
Tom  L.  Gibson,  Jr. 
Robert  A.  Grant 
Judith  M.  Hammond 
Dale  L.  Harrington 
James  E.  Hatfield 
Robert  A.  Hughes 


Innis 
Daniel  E.  Kah 
E>onald  J. 

Klingenberg 
John  H.  Leopold 
Robert  R.  Meeks 
Patrick  A.  Neuman 
Jon  W.  Peterson 
John  A.  Strange 
Marc  B.  Wilson 


To  be  lieutenant  I  junior  grade) 


Michael  D.  AugusU 
Robert  M.  Austin,  Jr. 
Alan  H.  Bark 
Matthew  P.  Bernard 
Joseph  A.  Bigley,  Jr. 
Richard  W. 
Billingsley 
Thomas  H.  A.  Blisard 
John  A.  Budde 
WilUam  T.  Burke 


Thomas  R.  CahlU 
Bruce  D.  Chinery 
Brian  R.  Conaway 
Stanley  V.  Cook 
James  K.  Dabney 
Philip  K.  Dagnese 
Kevin  E.  Dale 
Garry  L.  Daniel 
Patricia  B.  Darcy 
Frederick  T.  Darvlll 


Edward  J.  Gleaaon 
Glen  E.  Hensley 
Robert  L.  Hurst 
Michael  M.  Jefferies 
Michael  Koplto 
Kent  P.  Krause 
Christopher  W.  LUlle 
John  D.  Lockett 
Edward  L.  Love 
Timothy  M.  Mallon 
Joseph  P.  Marcotte 
Lawrence  J.  Musarra 
Michael  E.  Nelson 


Charles  L. 

Prudhomme 
James  W.  Rasmus, 

Jr. 
Henry  D.  Reed 
Thomas  C.  Rlggs 
Michael  L. 

Schafersman 
Douglas  E.  Smith 
Gary  L.  Tabony 
Robert  C.  Thompson 
Michael  D.  Valeric 
Robert  S.  Wagenaar 


In  the  Ant  Force 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  In 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531.  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067,  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  perform  duties  indicated  with 
grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  provided  that 
in  no  case  shall  any  of  the  following  officers 
be  appointed  in  a  grade  higher  than  tluit  in- 
dicated. 

MEDICAL  corps 

To  be  colonel 
Anderson,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Studwell.  Alfred  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Kang,  Dae  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grille,  Oscar  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  captain 
Heap,  Alan  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Jennings,  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  major 
Mansueto,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sallustio.  Prank  W..  050-42-«872 
Sprague.  Donald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  captain 
Bober-Moken.  Irene  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cornelius,  Clifford  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kwan,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLendon.  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mesaros,  Andrews  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richardson.  Bruce  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sabatini,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Gregory  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  Air  Force  officer  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the 
provisions  of  sections  1552  and  8299.  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  as  amended. 

LINE  OP  THE  AIR  PORCE 

To  be  major 

Washington.  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  Air  Force  officers  for  per- 
manent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  In 
accordance  with  section  601,  title  VI,  transi- 
tion provisions.  Defense  Officer  Personnel 
Management  Act  of  1980,  with  date  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force. 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Toenjes,  Donald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  major 
King,  Douglas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matthews,  Roy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stackhouse.  Asa  M.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  Air  Force  officer  for  promo- 
tion in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under  the  provl- 
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siona  of  sections  1553.  8442.  and  8447(b). 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  as  amended. 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 

Toenjes.  Donald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  officer  for  reap- 
pointment to  the  Active  Duty  List  of  the 
Regular  Air  Force  in  the  grade  indicated 
uiider  the  provisions  of  sections  1210  and 
1311.  UUe  10.  United  SUtes  Code. 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  lieutenant  colons 
Guikema.  Henry.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force.  In  the  grade  indi- 
cated, under  the  provisions  of  sections  593, 
tiUe  10,  United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to 
designation  under  the  provisions  of  section 
8067,  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  per- 
form the  duties  indicated. 

MKDICAL  CORPS 

TobectOonel 
Blossman.  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Blair.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hales.  Bradley  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hickman,  Thomas  J..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jenkins,  Douglas  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Manelis,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Romf,  Richar  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruda,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  persons  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  (ANGUS)  in  the 
grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 593  and  8351.  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  with  a  view  to  designation  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8067,  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Harpster,  Gene  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ignatius,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  officer  for  promotion  in  the 
Air  Force  Reserve,  under  the  provisions  of 
sections  1552  and  8371.  title  10.  United 
States  Code  (EAD). 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE 

To  be  ccUonel 
Kerr.  Nelson  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


The  following  Air  Force  officer  for  ap- 
pointment   as   Registrar.    U.S.    Air   Force 
Academy,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
9333(c).  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 
Wilkinson.  Thomas  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ik  THE  Ant  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  chapter  36, 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  as  amended, 
with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

LIME  OP  THE  AIR  PORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Camaghie,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eichenseer,  John  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haberbusch,  Alan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HUger.  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Millard.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MitcheU,  Lyndon  B.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paddock,  Dennis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RabaU.  Francis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reddig,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Russo,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stine,  Terrence  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tepfer,  Daniel,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trout,  Gary  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIENCE  CORPS 

Dennis,  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Uttle,  Herbert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

UNE  OP  THE  AIR  PORCE 

To  be  major 
Black,  Temple  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carter,  Ted  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elder,  Eric  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sokolowski,  Eugene  J.  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531,  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
with  grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
provided  that  in  no  case  shall  the  officer  be 
appointed  in  a  grade  higher  than  that  indi- 
cated. 

LINE  OP  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Paddock,  Dennis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Reddig.  Gary  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Russo.  Anthony  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  major 

Black.  Temple  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  (wnfirmed  by 
the  Senate.  May  16.  1983: 

Department  op  State 

Malcolm  R.  Bamebey.  of  Texas,  a  career 
member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  to  Belize. 

United  Nations-International  Atomic 

Energy  Agency 
Richard  Salisbury  Williamson,  of  Virginia, 
to  be  the  RepresenUtive  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  to  the  Vienna  Office  of 
the  United  Nations  and  Deputy  RepresenU- 
tive of  the  United  SUtes  of  America  to  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  with 
the  rank  of  Ambassador. 

Department  op  State 
Arthur  Winston  Lewis,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  career  member  of  the  Senior 
Foreign  Service,  class  of  Minister-Counselor, 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
to  Sierra  Leone. 

Department  of  Agriculture 
Daniel  G.  Amstutz,  of  New  York,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Interna- 
tional Affairs  and  Commodity  Programs. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

U.S.  Claims  Court 
Moody  R.  Tidwell  III,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  U.S.  Claims  Court  for  a  term  of 
15  years. 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chiwlain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer. 

Unto  You,  O  God,  we  open  our 
hearts  to  the  abundance  of  Your  mer- 
cies. In  this  moment  of  prayer  we 
place  before  You  our  concerns  what- 
ever they  may  be.  Bless  our  families 
and  those  we  love,  that  we  may  be  to 
each  other  a  strength  in  need  in  all 
the  circumstances  of  life.  Teach  us 
how  to  forgive  each  other  and  know 
the  harmony  of  spirit  that  Your  grace 
can  give  this  day  and  everyday.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to.biUs  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  653.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  esUblish  a  Foundation  for 
the  Advancement  of  Military  Medicine,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  957.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  members  of  the  Congression- 
al Award  Board,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  884.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  the  Red  Lake 
Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  in  docket  num- 
bered 15-72  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims. 


H.R.  2867,  Hazardous  Waste  Control 
and  Enforcement  Act  1983;  and 

H.R.  2970,  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion authorization. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs: 

H.R.  2922,  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for 
international  security  and  develop- 
ment assistance  programs. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

H.R.  2230,  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  the  Civil  Rights  Commission; 
and 

H.R.  2909,  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation: 

H.R.  1707,  Independent  Safety 
Board  authorization  for  fiscal  years 
1984,  1985,  and  1986; 

H.R.  1244,  Federal  Capital  Invest- 
ment Program  Information  Act  of 
1983; 

H.R.  2544,  Emergency  Public  Works 
Employment  Act  of  1983;  and 

H.R.  2605,  Kennedy  Center  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  year  1984. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  VARIOUS 
COMMITTEES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
5  P.M..  TUESDAY,  MAY  17,  1983. 
TO  PILE  SUNDRY  REPORTS 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
committees  have  until  5  p.m.,  Tuesday, 
May  17,  to  file  reports  on  the  follow- 
ing bills,  and  that  reports  filed  by  that 
time  be  considered  as  being  In  compli- 
ance with  section  402(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act: 

The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce: 

H.R.  1707.  Independent  Safety 
Board  authorization  for  fiscal  years 
1984,  1985,  and  1986; 

H.R.  2713,  Public  Health  Service  au- 
thorization; 


As  a  result,  the  Chinese  are  bujrlng 
only  the  minimum  amount  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  required  under  our 
present  agreement,  and  instead  have 
been  filling  their  needs  at  the  ports 
and  terminals  of  our  competitors.  Sub- 
stantial sales  have  and  will  be  lost  to  - 
Argentina  and  the  European  Econom- 
ic Community  while  this  textile  dis- 
pute continues.  One  major  U.S.  ex- 
porter estimates  that  this  bickering 
has  cost  our  fanners  at  least  $400  mil- 
lion in  lost  sales  of  wheat  alone.  That 
loss  is  easily  more  than  10  times  the 
value  of  the  textUes  in  dispute.  The 
cost  of  this  protectionist  action  Is 
coming  out  of  the  hide  of  the  agricul- 
tural community,  where  It  Is  Imposing 
a  financial  burden  that  Is  far  out  of 
proportion  to  the  scope  of  the  original 
dispute. 

I  urge  the  President  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  to  recognize  the  gross 
inequity  his  textile  import  policies 
have  created,  and  to  move  swiftly  and 
decisively  to  resolve  this  controversy 
In  order  to  let  us  begin  to  reverse  the 
damage  that  has  already  occurred  and 
to  prevent  this  valuable  market  from 
going  down  the  drain  completely. 


REAGAN  POLICY  JEOPARDIZING 
FUTURE  AGRICULTURAL  EX- 
PORTS 

(Mr.  GLICKMAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  focus  the  attention  of  this 
House  on  a  position  taken  by  the 
Reagan  administration  which  is  cost- 
ing our  farmers  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  In  lost  export  sales  opportu- 
nities, and  jeopardizing  the  future  of 
an  export  market  worth  almost  $2  bil- 
lion to  American  agriculture.  This  re- 
grettable situation  has  been  brought 
about  by  a  dispute  between  the 
Reagan  administration  and  the  Chi- 
nese Government  over  $34  million  of 
Chinese  textile  Imports.  Consistent 
with  a  personal  commitment  the  Presi- 
dent made  to  negotiate  Import  agree- 
ments which  protect  the  domestic  tex- 
tile industry's  market  share,  and  to 
continue  textile  negotiations  with 
China  "independent  from  other  con- 
siderations." in  the  President's  written 
words,  the  administration  imposed 
quotas  on  textile  Imports  from  China 
In  January,  precipitating  the  current 
dispute. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE 
TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  2350. 
HEALTH  RESEARCH  EXTEN- 
SION ACT 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  have 
until  midnight  on  Monday,  May  16, 

1983,  to  file  its  report  on  H.R.  2350, 
the  Health  Research  Extension  Act, 
and  that  the  report  filed  by  that  time 
be  considered  to  have  been  filed 
within  the  time  permitted  by  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  fiscal  year 

1984.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NO  GOOD  GUYS  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 

(Mr.  RICHARDSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
over  the  weekend  there  were  reports 
of  killings  In  El  Salvador  of  a  group  of 
guerrillas  going  Into  a  small  village 
and  decimating  11  people. 


JMI 


D  This  symbol  represena  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symlwl  identifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  tlie  Member  on  the  floor. 
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There  also  were  reports  over  the 
weekend  that  the  archbishop  of  El 
Salvador  estimated  that  over  300  were 
killed  In  El  Salvador  in  the  month  of 
April 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  times,  and  I  have 
been  one  of  those  included,  many  have 
railed  claims  against  the  human  rights 
policies  of  the  rightwlng  Government 
of  El  Salvador.  I  am  a  critic  of  the 
President's  policy  because  I  think  it  is 
leading  us  into  a  quagmire. 

Nonetheless,  I  think  what  we  have 
to  see  by  virtue  of  these  atrocities  is 
that  there  are  no  good  guys.  Atrocities 
should  be  condemned  whether  the 
right  or  the  left  does  it. 

The  guerrillas,  by  doing  this,  show 
that  their  interest  in  peace  and  negoti- 
ations is  just  as  minimal  and  as  bad  as 
the  other  side. 

I  Just  would  like  to  acknowledge  this 
in  the  quest  of  nonetheless  trying  to 
achieve  a  policy  that  brings  negotia- 
tions by  both  parties. 


CONTEMPT  PROSECUTION  OF 
RITA  M.  LAVELLE 

ilix.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  business  before  the  House  on 
Wednesday  next  will  be  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  Speaker  to  certify  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  regarding  the  former 
EPA  official  Rita  M.  Lavelle's  con- 
tempt of  Congress  to  the  U.S.  attorney 
for  criminal  prosecution.  This  matter 
was  reported  to  the  House  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  committee  with 
Members  on  both  sides  in  support. 

I  can  inform  the  House  that  a  report 
will  be  filed  today  strongly  supporting 
supplemental  views  being  filed  by 
members  of  the  committee  on  both 
sides.  It  will,  however,  take  imtil  later 
today  to  obtain  all  of  the  signatures. 


JMI 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE 
TO  FILE  REPORT  CALUNG 
FOR  CERTIFICATION  OP  RES- 
OLUTION REGARDING  RITA  Itf. 
LAVELLE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight,  Monday, 
May  16,  1983,  to  file  the  report  calling 
for  the  Speaker  to  certify  the  resolu- 
tion regarding  the  contempt  of  Con- 
gress of  Rita  M.  Lavelle  to  the  U.S.  at- 
torney for  criminal  prosecution  so 
that  it  can  be  printed  in  tomorrow's 
Rkcoro  and  be  available  to  the  Mem- 
bers in  adequate  time  for  consider- 
ation in  connection  with  this  matter 
on  Wednesday  next. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Pbockkdihos  Against  Rita  M.  Lavklu  (H. 
Rkpt.  No.  98-190)  Repkrred  to  trx  Housb 
Calendar 

Mr.  DiNGEix,  from  the  Committee  of  Energy 
and  Commerce,  submitted  the  following 
report  together  with  supplemental  views 

I.  Introduction 

On  April  26,  1983.  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  unanimously  adopt- 
ed a  resolution  finding  Ms.  Rita  M.  Lavelle, 
former  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  (EPA),  in  con- 
tempt of  Congress  for  failing  to  appear  and 
testify  as  called  for  by  a  subpoena  author- 
ized by  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  tmd 
Investigations  and  personally  served  on  her 
on  February  23,  1983.  As  the  senior  official 
who  was,  until  recently,  in  charge  of  EPA's 
hazardous  waste  programs.  Ms.  Lavelle 
stands  in  a  unique  position  to  respond  to 
the  serious  concerns  of  the  Subcommittee— 
and  of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people— about  the  agency's  discharge  of  its 
duty  to  protect  the  public  from  hazardous 
wastes,  to  clean  them  up  promptly,  using 
the  $1.6  billion  Superfund.  and  to  secure  re- 
imbursement from  those  responsible. 

Ms.  Lavelle  stood  at  the  center  of  an  ap- 
parent maelstrom  of  conflicting  directives 
and  priorities  during  her  tenure  at  the  EPA. 
Serious  allegations  have  been  raised  that 
she  subordinated  the  public  trust  to  the 
pressures  of  industry  and  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  [)olitics.  Serious  questions  have  been 
raised  about  the  adequacy  of  the  Superfund 
Act  to  address  the  problems  of  disposal  of 
hazardous  waste.  No  one  had  a  better  van- 
tage point  from  which  to  observe  defects  in 
the  Act  than  Ms.  Rita  Lavelle.  And,  no  one 
had  a  more  important  responsibility  and 
stewardship  for  the  administration  and  im- 
plementation of  the  Act. 

Given  her  failure  to  appear  and  testify  on 
March  21,  1983,  as  directed  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee's subpoena,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations  on  that  day  re- 
solved unanimously,  by  voice  vote,  that  Ms. 
Lavelle  be  found  in  contempt  and  directed 
its  Chairman  to  report  that  finding  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  for 
appropriate  action.  On  April  26.  1983  the 
Committee,  a  quorum  being  present,  duly 
considered  the  referral  from  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  and  Investigations  and 
adopted  by  unanimous  voice  vote  the  follow- 
ing resolution  offered  by  Representative  Si- 
korski: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  report  and  refer  the  failure 
of  Rita  M.  Lavelle  to  appear  and  testify 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations  as  called  for  by  a  subpoena 
ad  Uatificandum  authorized  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  February  10,  1983,  issued  on 
February  16,  1983,  and  duly  served  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1983,  together  with  all  facts  in 
connection  therewith,  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  the  recommendation  that 
Rita  M.  Lavelle  be  cited  for  contempt  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  end  that 
she  may  be  proceeded  against  in  a  manner 
and  form  provided  by  law." 

The  Committee  herewith  transmits  its 
report  and  recommended  resolution  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  certify  this  report 
to  the  U.S.  Attorney  to  prosecute  Ms.  La- 
velle for  contempt  of  Congress,  pursuant  to 


the  provisioni  of  Title   2,   United  States 
Code,  Sections  193  and  194. 

II.  Facts,  Background,  and  Chronology 

As  discussed  more  fully,  infm,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  and  Investigations 
has  been  committed  to  a  virtually  continu- 
ous Investigation  of  the  Nation's  hazardous 
waste  problem  since  1978.  In  early  1982,  the 
focus  of  this  investigation  was  directed  at 
the  administration  and  Implementation  by 
EPA  of  the  Comprehensive  Environmental 
Response.  Compensation,  and  Liability 
Act— commonly  known  as  the  Superfund 
Act.  As  the  Subcommittee's  fact  finding  pro- 
ceeded, and  as  the  full  dimension  of  poor 
management  and  improper  influence  on  de- 
cisions affecting  public  health  and  safety 
began  to  materialize,  a  serious  effort  was 
made  to  Impede  the  course  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee's investigation.  The  two  most  egre- 
gious examples  were  the  refusal  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  (relying  upon  a  disingenuous 
claim  of  Executive  Privilege)  to  turn  over 
certain  EPA  documents  subpoenaed  by  the 
Subcommittee  and  refusal  by  EPA  to  permit 
Subcommittee  staff  to  engage  in  unfettered 
interviews  with  EPA  employees. 

To  maintain  the  progress  of  its  investiga- 
tion and  to  obtain  the  necessary  informa- 
tion from  EPA  employees,  the  Subcommit- 
tee met  on  February  10,  1983  and  by  majori- 
ty vote,  a  majority  being  present,  authorized 
the  issuance  of  thirty-nine  subpoenas  ad  tes- 
tificandum and  duces  tecum  to  various  cur- 
rent and  past  EPA  officials  and  employees.' 

Three  of  these  subpoenas  are  pertinent  to 
the  issue  at  hand.  Two  of  them  were  sub- 
poenas duces  tecum  calling  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  named  party  at  a  Subcommittee 
hearing  on  February  17, 1983  and  calling  for 
the  production  of  all  appointment  books, 
diaries,  calendars  and  telephone  logs  of  Rita 
Lavelle  maintained  by  her  or  her  staff  be- 
tween November  6,  1981  and  Febniary  5, 
1983.'  One  of  the  two  subpoenas  duces 
tecum  was  directed  to  then  EPA  Administra- 
tor Anne  M.  Gorsuch,'  the  other  was  direct- 
ed to  Ms.  Lavelle.  The  third  subpoena,  and 
the  one  directly  involved  here,  called  for 
Ms.  Lavelle's  testimony  before  the  Over- 
sight and  Investigations  Subconunittee  on 
March  21.  1983. 

TBI  SUBPOENAS  DUCES  TECUM 

The  Burford  subpoena  duces  tecum  was 
served  on  February  10,  1983.*  Service  of  the 
Lavelle  subpoena  duces  tecum  was  more  dif- 
ficult.' After  press  accounts  over  the  week- 
end of  February  12  and  13  quoting  Ms.  La- 
velle as  indicating  her  willingness  to  cooper- 
ate with  Congressional  Committees,  the 
Subcommittee  staff  contacted  her  counsel, 
James  J.  Bierbower,  on  February  14  to 
advise  him  of  the  subpoena's  requirements 
for  documents  and  testimony  and  to  arrange 


■  "The  Minutes  of  the  Subcommittee  meeting  re- 
flect that  a  quorum  (a  majority  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee Members)  was  present  for  the  vote  on  the  au- 
thorization of  these  subpoenas  and  that  the  vote 
was  unanimous. 

'  At  the  time  these  subpoenas  were  authorized, 
Ms.  Lavelle  was  no  longer  at  EPA.  She  had  been 
fired  by  Ms.  Gorsuch  on  February  4,  1983  and  again 
by  the  President  on  February  7.  1983. 

'  During  the  pendency  of  the  Subcommittee's  in- 
vestigation, Mrs.  Gorsuch  was  married  and  changed 
her  surname  to  Burford.  For  consistency,  this 
Report  refers  to  her  as  Mrs.  Burford. 

*  Service  was  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  E3>A  Ad- 
ministrator, pursuant  to  her  authority,  by  Richard 
H.  Mays. 

*  A  chronology  of  all  events  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
pena  ducti  tecum  and  to  the  subpoena  ad  testifi- 
candum is  annexed  as  Appendix  I. 


for  aervlce.  Efforts  on  February  14  and  16  to 
reach  an  agraement  with  Mr.  Bierbower  for 
Ms.  Lavelle  to  accept  service  were  unavail- 
ing. Staffs  independent  efforU  to  locate 
Ms.  Lavelle  and  serve  her  personally  on  Feb- 
ruary 14  and  15  were  likewise  unsuccessful. 
On  the  afternoon  of  February  16,  therefore, 
staff  served  Mr.  Bierbower  with  the  subpoe- 
na duee*  tecum  (return  on  which  was  due 
the  following  day).  Mr.  Bierbower  acknowl- 
edged service  in  writing  and  also  told  staff 
that  in  the  meantime  be  had  voluntarily 
provided  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works,  earlier  that  day, 
Ms.  Lavelle's  1982  appointment  book-calen- 
dar. He  did  this  with  full  knowledge  that 
the  Subcommittee's  subpoena  duces  tecum 
called  for  its  production.  The  staff  of  the 
Senate  Committee  has  informed  Subcom- 
mittee staff  that  it  did  not  request,  and  had 
no  reason  to  expect,  the  delivery  of  this  doc- 
ument. 

On  the  evening  of  February  16,  Mrs.  Bur- 
ford provided  docimicnts  within  her  posses- 
sion responsive  to  the  subpoena  directed  to 
her  for  the  appointment  books  and  calen- 
dars of  Ms.  Lavelle.  In  light  of  that  delivery, 
her  personal  appearance  was  not  required. 
However,  Ms.  Lavelle  did  not  respond  to  the 
subpoena  diuxs  tecum  served  on  her  Coun- 
sel the  previous  day.  She  did  not  appear  at 
the  February  17.  1983  hearing  and  no  docu- 
ments were  supplied.  In  response  to  Chair- 
man DingeU's  February  18  letter  advising 
Mr.  Bierbower  that  the  Subconunittee 
viewed  his  client's  failure  to  appear  as 
"direct  defiance  of  a  duly  authorized  sub- 
poena of  the  House  of  Representative."  Mr. 
Bierbower  stated  In  a  February  25  letter 
that  because  Ms.  Lavelle  was  not  personally 
served  with  the  subpoena  duces  tecum  "she 
was  not  obliged  to  appear."  ■ 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  (1)  the  Subcom- 
mittee received  from  Mrs.  Burford  the  ma- 
terials called  for  in  the  subpoena  directed  to 
her  (which  duplicated  the  specifications  of 
the  subpoena  duces  tecum  directed  to  Ms. 
Lavelle),  (2)  the  Subcommittee  staff  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  the  1982  Lavelle  calendar 
voluntarily  supplied  to  the  Senate  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee,  and  (3) 
Mr.  Bierbower  assured  the  Subcommittee 
staff  orally  and  in  writing  that  Ms.  Lavelle 
took  only  "her  purse  and  handkerchief" 
when  she  left  her  office  at  EPA  and  the 
1982  calendar  was  the  only  document  under 
her  control  which  was  covered  by  the  sub- 
poena, the  Subcommittee  and  the  Commit- 
tee have  not,  at  this  time,  pursued  Ms.  La- 
velle's failure  to  comply  with  the  subpoena 
duces  tecum  as  a  separate  element  of  contu- 
macious conduct.  However.  Chairman  Din- 
geU's February  18  letter  advised  Mr.  Bier- 
bower that  when  Ms.  Lavelle  appears  before 
the  Subcommittee  in  response  to  its  process, 
it  will  inquire  into  the  "full  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances" surrounding  her  failure  to 
aptiear  and  produce  documents  on  February 
17.  1983  in  response  to  the  subpoena  duces 
tecum. 

The  Subpoena  Ad  Testificandum 
While  the  Subcommittee  staff  was  at- 
tempting to  obtain  agreement  from  Mr. 
Bierbower  on  February  15  for  Ms.  Lavelle  to 
accept  service  of  the  subpoena  duces  tecum, 
he  was  advised  by  the  staff  that  the  Sub- 
committee had  also  authorized  a  subpoena 
ad  Vettificandum  calling  for  Ms.  Lavelle's 


broad  testimony  at  a  later  date.*  When  Ms. 
LaveUe  failed  to  comply  with  the  subpoena 
duces  tecum  on  February  17,  Chairman  Din- 
geU  wrote  Ms.  Bierbower  on  February  18 
and  advised  him  that  he  had  directed  the 
staff  to  serve  the  subpoena  ad  testifican- 
dum forthwith. 

The  Subcommittee  engaged  a  professional 
process  server  on  February  18  who  attempt- 
ed without  success  to  serve  Ms.  LaveUe  over 
the  next  two  days.  When  it  was  learned  on 
February  20  that  Ms.  LaveUe  had  agreed  to 
appear  voluntarily  before  the  Senate  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  Committee  on 
February  23,  the  process  server  was  told  to 
halt  his  efforts,  since  the  staff  intended  to 
serve  Ms.  LaveUe  in  the  Senate  office  buUd- 
Ing  before  her  Senate  appearance.  On  Feb- 
ruary 22.  the  Subcommittee  staff  arranged 
with  the  Senate  Committee  staff  to  serve 
Ms.  LaveUe  in  the  Senate  Committee  offices 
immediately  prior  to  her  appearance. 

At  9:47  a.m.  on  February  23,  1983,  two 
members  of  the  Subcommittee  staff  person- 
ally served  the  subpoena  ad  testificandum 
on  Ms.  Lavelle.  She  was  waiting  to  appear. 
sitting  in  an  inside  office  of  the  Senate 
Conunittee  offices,  when  a  Senate  staff 
member  entered  first  and  advised  her  that 
the  staff  from  the  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee  had  arrived  to  deliver  a 
subpoena.  The  Senate  staff  member 
emerged  and  told  Subcommittee  staff  that 
Ms.  Lavelle  "preferred  to  be  served  in  front 
of  the  television  cameras."  The  Subcommit- 
tee staff  stepped  into  the  office  and  handed 
a  copy  of  the  subpoena  to  Ms.  Lavelle  to- 
gether with  the  Rules  of  the  House  applica- 
ble to  the  Committee  and  Subconunittee. 
She  read  the  subpoena,  said  "okay",  and 
asked  If  she  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
review  the  Subcommittee's  materials  prior 
to  her  appearance  on  March  21.  She  was  ad- 
vised to  contact  the  Subcommittee's  Chief 
Counsel  and  Staff  Director,  Michael  Bar- 
rett, to  address  that  matter.  When  Mr.  Bier- 
bower arrived  a  few  moments  later,  staff  ad- 
vised him  that  they  had  just  served  Ms.  La- 
velle with  a  subpoena  calling  for  her  testi- 
mony on  March  21,  1983.  When  Ms.  Lavelle 
asked  Mr.  Bierbower  if  she  should  sign  the 
subpoena  to  acknowledge  its  receipt,  he  ad- 
vised her  not  to  do  so. 

In  her  volimtary  testimony  later  that 
morning  before  the  Senate  Committee,  Ms. 
Lavelle  stated  that: 

Also  for  the  record  I  will  say  that  I  was 
not  served  a  subpoena  until  this  morning.  I 
wlU  be  appearing  tomorrow  and  have  been 
working  with  the  House  so  as  to  appear 
when  they  deem  it  appropriate  to  appear 
and  wUl  stand  by  that  commitment. 

The  next  day,  February  24,  she  appeared 
voluntarily  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

On  March  4,  1983  the  Subcommittee  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Bierbower,  dated 
February  25.  acknowledging  Chairman  Din- 
geU's February  18  letter.  Mr.  Bierbower  ex- 
plained (as  noted  earlier)  that  Ms.  Lavelle 
did  not  comply  with  the  Subconrunlttee's 
subpoena  duces  tecum  l)ecause  she  had  not 
been  personally  served.  He  also  stated: 

As  you  probably  know,  Ms.  LaveUe  was 
served  personaUy,  on  February  23,  with  a 
subpoena  caUing  for  her  appearance  on 
March  21.  1983. 

On  Friday.  March  18,  1983,  at  4:00  p.m., 
the  Subcommittee  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Bierbower  dated  March  17.  1983  bearing 


the    noUtion:    "BY    HAND".    The    letter 
sUted: 

Please  be  advised  that  our  client,  Ms.  Rita 
LaveUe,  wiU  not  be  present  at  10:00  ajn.  on  ■ 
March  31.   1983.  We  are  fUlng  a  lawsuit 
which  wlU  set  forth  our  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  subpoena.* 

Ms.  LaveUe  is  wlUing  to  appear  before 
your  Committee  at  some  future  date.  How- 
ever, as  Ms.  LaveUe  has  stated,  she  left  EPA 
with  her  purse  and  handkerchief.  It  seems 
only  fair  to  permit  her  to  review  the  fUes 
now  in  your  Committee's  possession,  prior 
to  her  testimony. 

May  we  arrange  some  time,  in  advance  of 
the  new  hearing  date,  for  Ms.  LaveUe  to 
review  the  documents? 

The  Subcommittee  Chief  Counsel  immedi- 
ately telephoned  Mr.  Bierbower  and  advised 
him  that  the  Subcommittee  expected  Ms. 
LaveUe  to  appear  the  foUowlng  Monday 
(March  21)  and  that,  should  she  not  appear, 
the  Chairman  woiUd  seek  a  motion  to  adopt 
a  resolution  finding  Ms.  LaveUe  In  con- 
tempt. Mr.  Bierbower  said  he  understood. 

Ms.  Lavelle  did  not  appear  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  March  21.  1983  as  directed  by 
the  subpoena  ad  testificandum.  Conse- 
quently, the  Sulxiommlttee,  a  quorum  being 
present  for  the  purposes  of  transacting  busi- 
ness.' imanimously  by  voice  vote  adopted 
the  following  resolution  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative (3ore: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations,  conducting  an 
investigation  under  authority  of  Rules  X 
and  XI  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 
finds  Rita  M.  LaveUe  in  contempt  of  Con- 
gress for  contumacious  faUure  to  appear 
and  testify  as  called  for  by  a  subpoena  ad 
testificandum  authorized  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  February  10.  1983,  issued  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1983,  and  duly  served  on  February 
23,  1983,  and  the  Subcommittee  directs  lU 
Chairman  to  report  such  finding  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  for 
such  action  as  the  Committee  deems  appro- 
priate." 

The  Subcommittee's  Chief  Counsel  wrote 
Mr.  Bierbower  on  March  23  to  advise  him  of 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  and  to  supply 
a  copy  of  the  resolution.  Mr.  Barrett  urged 
Mr.  Bierbower  to  communicate  expeditious- 
ly with  the  Subcommittee  on  any  matter  of 
concern  to  him,  because  it  was  the  Subcom- 
mittee's Intention  to  forward  the  resolution 
to  the  fuU  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee as  early  as  the  week  of  April  1 1.  1983. 

On  March  24,  1983  Chairman  DingeU  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Bierbower,  dated 
March  22,  1983,  again  bearing  the  noUtion: 
"BY  HAND",  expressing  disappointment 
with  the  Subconunittee's  vote,  stating  Ms. 
Lavelle's  willingness  "to  appear  at  some 
future  date,"  and  contending  that  Ms.  La- 
velle should  be  permitted  to  review  the  fUes- 
In  the  Committee's  possession  prior  to  her 
testimony. 

No  further  communication  occmred  untU 
April  12  when  Subcommittee  Chief  Counsel 
Mr.  Barrett  telephoned  Mr.  Bierbower.  Mr. 
Barrett  informed  him  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee stiU  expected  to  receive  his  client's  testi- 
mony, and  that  the  Committee  intended  to 
consider  the  contempt  resolution  expedi- 
tiously if  Ms.  LaveUe  did  not  i«>pear  before 


•  Copies  of  all  correspondence  referred  to  In  this 
Report  are  Included  in  chronological  order  as  Ap- 
pendix II. 


in. 


'  A  copy  of  the  subpoena  is  attached  as  Appendix 


•A  complaint  raising  specious  aUegaUons  was 
filed  but  has,  to  this  day.  never  been  served  on  any 
named  defendant.  See  Appendices  IV  and  V. 

•  The  record  of  the  Subcommittee's  March  21. 
1983  hearing  reflects  that  eight  Members  were 
present  and  voted  on  the  resolution  finding  Ms.  La- 
veUe in  contempt. 
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the  Suboommlttee.  Mr.  Barrett  alao  idvised 
him  that  documents  delivered  to  the  Sub- 
committee by  Mrs.  Burford  pursuant  to  the 
subpoena  dvca  tecvm— documents  taken 
from  Ms.  Lavelle's  office  which  constituted 
her  appointment  books,  calendars,  etc— 
would  be  made  available  to  Ms.  LaveUe  for 
her  review  in  advance  of  her  testimony.  Mr. 
Blerbower  told  Mr.  Barrett  that  he  would 
speak  with  his  client  and  call  Mr.  Barrett 
the  next  day.  No  phone  call  was  received. 

On  April  18.  1983,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  scheduled  a  meeting 
for  April  36  to  consider  the  contempt  resolu- 
tion acainst  RIU  M.  LaveUe.  Blr.  Barrett 
wrote  to  Mr.  Bierbower  an  April  20  to  advise 
him  of  the  scheduled  meeting  and  to  remind 
him  of  his  unfulfilled  promise  to  contact 
Mr.  Barrett  concerning  Ms.  Lavelle's  avail- 
ability to  testify  and  the  offer  previously 
made  to  allow  Ms.  Lavelle  to  review  docu- 
ments In  the  Subcommittee's  possession. 

On  April  25. 1983,  Mr.  Blerbower  respond- 
ed to  Mr.  Barrett's  April  30  letter.  He  sUted 
that  Ms.  Lavelle  remained  "ready  to  testify" 
before  the  Subcommittee.  He  requested  ad- 
ditional time  to  allow  her  to  review  all  of 
the  Subcommittee  materials  which  per- 
tained to  her  testimony,  explaining  that  Ms. 
Lavelle  has  been  Job  hunting  in  California 
and  that  he  has  had  other  engagements  of 
long  standing.  Mr.  Bierbower  also  suggested 
that  the  Subcommittee  obtain  copies  of  all 
of  Ms.  Lavelle's  prior  testimony  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  provide  it  to 
him  for  review. 

On  April  26,  1983.  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  met  to  consider  the 
resolution  forwarded  by  the  Oversight  and 
Investigations  Subcommittee  to  hold  Rita 
Lavelle  in  contempt.  A  quorum  was  present 
for  the  transaction  of  business,"*  and  by 
voice  vote  the  Committee  unanimously 
adopted  the  contempt  resolution  offered  by 
Representative  Slkorskl  and  quoted  above. 

m.  AuTHORrrr  and  Legislative  Purpose 

The  authority  of  the  Congress  to  obtain 
information  is  clear  from  Article  I  of  the 
Constitution  and  from  interpretation  of 
that  power  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  in- 
vestigatory power  is  so  essential  to  the  legis- 
lative function  that  it  is  implied  from  the 
general  vesting  of  legislative  power  in  Con- 
gress. Moreover,  the  power  to  Investigate  ex- 
tends beyond  inquiries  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  existing  laws,  or  the  need 
for  new  laws.  Congress  must  be  able  to  in- 
quire into,  and  to  pursue,  evidence  of  cor- 
ruption, inefficiency,  or  waste  to  ensure 
that  the  nation's  laws  are  fully  and  fairly 
implemented.  McGrain  v.  Daugherty,  275 
U.S.  135,  174-75,  (1927):  Watkins  v.  United 
States,  354  VS.  178.  187  (1957):  Barenblatt 
V.  United  States,  360  U.S.  109,  111  (1959).  On 
four  recent  occasions,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  vindicated  the  fundamental 
Congressional  Interest  in  obtaining  testimo- 
ny in  furtherance  of  an  Investigation  by  re- 
solving that  Individuals  be  cited  for  con- 
tempt for  failure  to  appear  or  to  testify  in 
response  to  compulsory  process.  Proceedings 
Against  G.  Gordon  Liddy,  H.R.Rep.  No.  93- 
453,  93rd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1973):  Proceed- 
ings Against  Claude  Powell,  H.R.Rep.  95- 
1080,  9Sth  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.  (1978):  Proceed- 
ings Against  Hancho  Kim,  H.R.Rep.  95- 
1214,  95th  Cong..  2nd  Sess.  (1978);  Proceed- 
ings Against  O.  Robert  Fordiani,  H.R.Rep. 
96-1078.  96th  Cong..  2nd  Sess.  (1980). 
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■•The  Minutes  of  the  Committee's  April  M.  1983 
meetlns  renect  thst  a  quorum  (a  majority  of  the 
Committee  Members)  was  present  for  the  vote  on 
the  contempt  reaoluUon. 


Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives charges  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  with  Jurisdiction 
over  "interstate  and  foreign  commerce  gen- 
erally" and  "public  health.""'  Under  this 
authority,  the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce, 
Transportation,  and  Tourism,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  (then  des- 
ignated as  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce),  authored  Title  I  of  the 
Comprehensive  Environmental  Response, 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act — commonly 
known  as  the  Superfund  Act.  As  the  over- 
sight arm  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  and  Investigations  is 
concurrent  with  that  of  the  parent  Commit- 
tee. Under  Rule  X,  the  Subconunittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  to  "review  .  .  .  the 
application,  administration,  execution,  and 
effectiveness  of  those  laws  .  .  ."  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  to  oversee  the  "oper- 
ation of  the  Federal  agencies  .  .  .  having  re- 
sponsibilities .  .  .  for  the  administration  and 
execution"  of  the  laws  within  our  Jurisdic- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Oversight  Subcommit- 
tee is  required  to  "study  any  conditions  or 
circiunstances  which  may  indicate  the  ne- 
cessity or  desirability  of  enacting  new  or  ad- 
ditional legislation"  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee. 

The  Oversight  Subcommittee's  involve- 
ment in  finding  solutions  to  the  problems 
presented  by  hazardous  waste  has  been  sig- 
nificant and  longstanding.  The  Subcommit- 
tee has  held  approximately  30  hearings  and 
issued  three  reports  on  the  subject  of  haz- 
ardous waste  disposal  since  October  1978. 
The  Subcommittee's  comprehensive  report 
on  hazardous  waste  disposal  issued  in  Sep- 
tember 1979  played  a  major  role  in  spurring 
enactment  of  the  Superfund  legislation  in 
1980.  The  Subcommittee  issued  a  report  in 
October  of  1979  on  its  own  survey  of  waste 
disposal  sites.  The  survey,  which  constituted 
the  first  national  survey  of  its  kind,  identi- 
fied 3.383  disposal  sites  used  since  1950  by 
the  53  largest  domestic  chemical  companies. 
Approximately  2,000  of  those  sites  were  pre- 
viously unknown  to  EPA,  and  the  Agency 
thereafter  began  its  own  survey  of  waste 
sites. 

The  current  investigation  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee has  raised  serious  questions  about 
both  the  adequacy  of  the  Superfund  Act 
and  the  administration  of  that  Act  by  the 
EPA.  Further  concerns  have  been  raised 
that  certain  policies  and  procedures  were  in- 
stituted by  senior  management  officials 
which  delayed  the  effective  implementation 
of  the  Superfund  program.  The  Subcommit- 
tee long  ago  arrived  at  the  point  in  its  inves- 
tigation where  the  testimony  of  Rita  Lavelle 
was  critical  to  the  effective  pursuit  of  its  in- 
quires. As  the  EPA  official  who  was  in 
charge  of  implementation  of  the  laws  ad- 
dressing the  problem  of  hazardous  wastes, 
her  testimony  is  essential  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee's review  of  the  effectiveness  and  ad- 
ministration of  these  laws,  and  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Federal  enforcement  actions  to 
require  cleanup  of  hazardous  waste  sites  by 
responsible  parties  and  to  recover  Federal 
cleanup  costs  from  responsible  parties. 

In  short,  based  upon  clearly  articulated 
jurisdiction  and  upon  continuing  substantial 
legislative  and  investigative  activity,  the  au- 
thority and  legislative  purpose  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  its 


Oversight  Subcommittee  to  inquire  Into  the 
EPA's  administration  of  Superfund— and  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  the  former  official 
directiy  responsible  for  its  implementation- 
is  simply  not  open  to  question. 
IV.  FntDiRoa 

1.  The  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  has  the  Jurisdiction  and  au- 
thority to  conduct  an  investigation  into  the 
adequacy  and  administration  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response.  Com- 
pensation, and  Liability  Act. 

2.  In  furtherance  of  that  investigation,  a 
subpoena  ad  testificandum  was  directed  to 
Ms.  Rita  M.  Lavelle.  The  subpoena  was  law- 
fully authorized  on  February  10,  1983  and 
was  personally  served  on  February  23,  1983. 

3.  Ms.  Lavelle's  failure  to  appear  as  direct- 
ed by  the  subpoena  constitutes  a  contuma- 
cious refusal  to  comply  with  the  lawful 
process  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 
and  Investigations,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

V.  COHCLUSIONS 

The  position  of  the  Committee  is  that  all 
substantive  and  procedural  legal  prerequi- 
sites have  been  satisfied  to  date  and  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  adopt 
the  following  resolution  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  appropriate  U.S.  Attorney.  Title 
United  States  Code,  Sections  192  and  194 
provide  the  necessary  vehicles  for  taking 
this  action.  Section  192  provides  the  basis 
for  Indictment  should  a  witness  fail  to 
appear  in  response  to  a  subpoena.  Section 
194  provides  the  vehicle  for  certifying  such 
a  result  to  the  appropriate  U.S.  Attorney. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  Committee  that 
the  proceedings  to  date  are  in  order,  and  we 
recommend  that  the  House  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  to  report  the  fact  of  the 
refusal  of  Rita  M.  Lavelle  to  appear  and  tes- 
tify at  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations  on  March  21. 
1983,  together  with  all  the  facts  in  connec- 
tion therewith  to  the  end  that  she  may  be 
proceeded  against  as  provided  by  law. 
VI.  Recommendation 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the 
House  respond  to  Ms.  Lavelle's  defiance  of 
its  lawful  process  by  initiating  the  statutory 
procedures  for  having  her  prosecuted  for 
contempt  of  Congress.  Accordingly,  the 
Committee  submits  the  following  resolution 
for  adoption  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

RESOLUTION  OF  HOUSE  THAT  THE  SPEAKER  CER- 
TIFY THE  REPORT  OF  RITA  M.  LAVELLE'S  CON- 
TEMPT OP  CONGRESS  TO  THE  U.S.  ATTORNEY 
FOR  CRIMINAL  PROSECUTION 

Resolved,  that  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  192 
and  194.  the  Speaker  of  the  House  certify 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  detailing  the  refusal  of  Rita  M. 
Lavelle  to  obey  a  lawful  subpoena  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  testify 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  to  the  UJ3.  Attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  prosecute 
the  said  Ms.  Lavelle  for  contempt  of  Con- 


■  ■  Pertinent  portions  of  the  Rules  are  set  forth  In 
Appendix  VI. 


Appendix  I 
Chronology   op   SuscoMMrrrEE   on   Over- 
sight AND  Investigations  Subpoenas  Di- 
rected to  RrTA  M.  Lavelle 

FEBRUARY  10,  1983 

Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions authorizes  the  issuance  of  39  subpoe- 


naa  including  one  directed  to  then  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator Anne  M  Oorsuch  for  the  pro- 
duction of  all  appointment  books,  diaries. 
catendaiB  and  telephone  logs  of  former  EPA 
official.  RiU  M.  LaveUe.  maintained  by  her 
or  her  staff.  Another  subpoena  Is  directed  to 
Ms.  LaveUe  calling  for  the  production  of 
records  described  in  the  subpoena  to  Admin- 
istrator Oorsuch.  and  also  caUlng  for  her 
personal  appearance  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  February  17,  1983.  A  third  subpoena 
ad  testificandum  is  also  authorized  for  Ms. 
Lavelle's  testimony  at  a  later  date. 

FEBRUARY  13-13.  19S3 

Press  accounts  over  this  weekend  quote 
Ms.  LaveUe  as  indicating  that  she  will  coop- 
erate with  Congressional  Committees  seek- 
ing to  hear  from  her. 


FEBRUARY  14,  1913 

A.M.-Subcommittee  counsel  telephones 
Ms.  LaveUe's  counsel.  James  Bierbower  in 
an  effort  to  arrange  a  mutually  convenient 
service  of  process.  Mr.  Bierbower  is  advised 
of  the  subpoena's  requirements.  Bierbower 
says  he  wiU  discuss  the  matter  with  his 
cUent  and  call  back  later  in  the  day. 

5:30  PJiS.- Not  having  heard  from  Mr. 
Bierbower,  Subcommittee  counsel  places 
call  to  Mr.  Bierbower.  Counsel  is  informed 
that  Mr.  Blerbower  is  away  from  his  desk 
but  he  wiU  be  given  a  message  to  return  the 
caU. 

6:35  P.M.— Not  having  heard  from  Mr. 
Bierbower.  Subcommittee  counsel  again 
calls  Mr.  Blerbower.  Mr.  Blerbower  answers 
the  phone  and  informs  counsel  that  he  will 
work  on  the  matter  that  evening  and  re- 
quests that  counsel  telephone  him  at  9:00 
A.M.  on  February  15, 1983.  Additionally,  Mr. 
Bierbower  mentions  the  existence  of  Ms.  La- 
veUe's combination  appointment  book-calen- 
dar for  1982.  Mr.  Blerbower  is  reminded 
that  aU  Items  of  that  nature  are  covered  by 
the  subpoena. 

FEBRUARY  15,  1983 

9:10  A.M.— Mr.  Bierbower  is  telephoned  by 
Subcommittee  counsel.  Bierbower  confirms 
the  existence  of  the  1982  appointment  book- 
calendar,  and  indicates  that  he  is  consider- 
ing turning  them  over  to  the  FBI.  Once 
again,  Mr.  Bierbower  is  advised  that  the 
subpoena  called  for  the  production  of  these 
documents.  Mr.  Bierbower  is  further  advised 
that  a  second  subpoena  calling  for  Ms.  La- 
velle's broad  testimony  at  a  later  date  pro- 
viding him  ample  time  to  prepare  his  client, 
has  also  been  authorized.  Mr.  Blerbower 
says  he  Is  meeting  with  his  client  shortly 
and  wiU  respond  that  morning. 

12:35  PJl£.— Not  having  heard  from  Mr. 
Bierbower,  staff  visits  his  law  office  with 
the  intent  to  serve  Ms.  LaveUe.  Mr.  Bier- 
bower advises  she  Is  not  present;  he  refuses 
to  discuss  the  matter  further:  and.  only 
after  Insistence  by  the  staff,  does  he  agree 
to  caU  the  staff  later  that  afternoon. 

Midaftemoon— Subcommittee  Staff  Direc- 
tor attempts  unsuccessfully  to  talk  to  Mr. 
Bierbower.  who  does  not  return  the  caU. 

1:30  P.M.— Subcommittee  staff  attempts 
unsuccessfully  to  serve  Ms.  Lavelle  at  her 
Arlington.  Virginia  apartment. 

7:35  P.M.— Subcommittee  staff  again  at- 
tempts unsuccessfully  to  serve  Ms.  Lavelle 
at  her  Arlington,  Virginia  apartment. 
Female  answers  telephone  call  from  staff, 
and  identifies  herself  as  a  girlfriend  of  Ms. 
LaveUe's,  but  declines  to  give  her  name.  She 
is  given  the  staff's  home  and  work  phone 
numbers  and  is  asked  to  have  Ms.  LaveUe 
return  the  caU.  Ms.  lAveUe  does  not  calL 


FEBRUAKT  16.  1983 

4:00  P.M.— Mr.  Bierbower  is  served  by 
staff  with  the  first  subpoena  and  Is  in- 
formed that  it  calls  for  the  production  of 
documents  and  testimony  of  his  client 
before  the  Subcommittee  the  following 
morning.  Mr.  Bierbower  acknowledges  by 
signature,  his  receipt  of  the  subpoena.  He 
further  indicates  that  certain  documents 
called  for  In  the  subpoena— specifically  Ms. 
Lavelle's  1982  calendar— have  been  supplied 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  earlier  that  day.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  staff's  Inquiry.  Mr.  Blerbower 
tells  staff  that  those  books  have  been  sup- 
plied voluntarily  at  his  initiative. 

6:00  P.M.— Mrs.  Gorsuch  delivers  material 
caUed  for  in  the  subpoena  directed  at  her 
calling  for  documents  of  Ms.  LaveUe. 

FEBRUARY  IT,  1983 

11:05  A.M.— Subcommittee  convenes  hear- 
ing to  receive  documents  and  testimony  in 
response  to  first  subpoena.  Ms.  Lavelle  does 
not  appear.  Subcommittee  staff  testifies  to 
facts  surrounding  service  and  attempts  of 
service  of  subpoena. 

FEBRUARY  18.  1983 

Chairman  Dingell  sends  certified  letter  to 
Mr.  Blerbower  informing  him  that  "The 
Subcommittee  views  Ms.  LaveUe's  failure  to 
appear  last  Thursday  morning  to  be  in 
direct  defiance  of  a  duly  authorized  subpoe- 
na of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives".  The 
letter  further  sUtes  "When  Ms.  Lavelle  ap- 
pears before  the  Subcommittee  in  response 
to  the  subpoena  ad  testificandum,  the  Sub- 
committee wiU  also  inquire  into  the  full 
facts  and  circumstances  surrounding  Ms.  La- 
velle's failure  to  appear  and  produce  docu- 
ments in  response  to  a  subpoena  served 
upon  you  on  February  16th." 

Subcommittee  hires  professional  process 
server  to  serve  subpoena  ad  testificandum 
on  Ms.  LaveUe.  Attempts  to  serve  subpoena 
throughout  the  day  are  unsuccessful. 

FEBRUARY  19.  1983 

Professional  process  server  makes  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  serve  Ms.  LaveUe 
thoughout  the  day. 

FEBRUARY  30.  1983 

Senator  Chafee  announces  that  Ms.  La- 
veUe will  appear  and  testify  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and 
PubUc  Works  on  Wednesday.  February  23. 
1983,  at  10:00  A.M. 

Professional  process  server  is  notified  to 
halt  further  attempts  at  service;  as  It  is  the 
Subcommittee's  Intent  to  serve  Ms.  LaveUe 
before  her  Senate  appearance. 

FEBRUARY  33.  1983 

Staff  arranges  with  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  to  serve  Ms.  LaveUe  in  their 
offices  prior  to  her  10:00  A.M.  appearance. 

FEBRUARY  33.  1983 

9:47  A.M.— Ms.  LaveUe  is  personaUy  served 
with  subpoena  ad  testificandum  by  Subcom- 
mittee staff  in  the  offices  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works.  Ms.  LaveUe  reads  the  subpoena  and 
says  "Okay".  Ms.  Lavelle  asks  if  she  wUl  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  review  the  Sub- 
committee's material  before  she  testifies  on 
March  21.  Ms.  LaveUe  is  advised  to  contact 
the  Subcommittee  Staff  Director  In  that 
regard.  Mr.  Blerbower  directs  Ms.  LaveUe 
not  to  sign  the  subpoena  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt. 

10:00  A.M.— Ms.  Lavelle  testifies  voluntari- 
ly before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works.  She  testifies  that; 


Alao  for  the  record  I  wiU  say  I  was  not 
served  a  subpoena  until  this  morning.  I  wiU 
be  appearing  tomorrow  and  have  been  work- 
ing with  the  House  so  as  to  appear  when 
they  deem  It  appropriate  to  appear  and  wiU 
stand  by  that  commitment. 

FEBRUARY  34.  1983 

10:00  A.M.— Ms.  Lavelle  appears  voluntari- 
ly before  the  House  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  and  Transportation. 

MARCH  4.  1983 

9:40  A.M.— Subcommittee  receives  letter 
from  Mr.  Bierbower  to  Chairman  DingeU 
dated  February  25,  1983  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt of  Chairman  DingeU's  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 18. 1983.  Mr.  Bierbower's  letter  reads: 

Ms.  Lavelle  was  not  served  personally  with 
a  subpoena  which  caUed  for  her  appearance 
on  February  17, 1983.  Therefore,  it  Is  my  po- 
sition that  she  was  not  obliged  to  appear. 

As  you  probably  know,  Ms.  Lavelle  was 
served  personally,  on  February  23,  with  a 
subpoena  caUing  for  her  appearance  on 
March  21. 1983. 

MARCH  18.  1983 

4:00  P.M.— Subcommittee  receives  letter 
from  Mr.  Bierbower  to  Chairman  DingeU 
dated  March  17.  1983  and  noted  "BT 
HAND".  Mr.  Bierbower's  letter  states 

Please  be  advised  that  our  cUent,  Ms.  RIU 
LaveUe.  wiU  not  be  present  at  10:00  a.m.  on 
March  21.  1983.  We  are  fUlng  a  lawsuit 
which  will  set  forth  our  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  subtx>ena. 

Ms.  Lavelle  is  willing  to  appear  before 
your  Committee  at  some  future  date.  How- 
ever, as  Ms.  LaveUe  has  stated,  she  left  EPA 
'with  her  purse  and  handkerchief."  It 
seems  only  fair  to  permit  her  to  review  the 
files  now  in  your  Committee's  possession, 
prior  to  her  testimony. 

May  we  arrange  some  time.  In  advance  of 
the  new  hearing  date,  for  Ms.  Lavelle  to 
review  the  documents? 

Subcommittee  Staff  Director  telephones 
Mr.  Bierbower  to  ask  If  he  understands  that 
the  Subcommittee  fully  expects  Ms.  La- 
velle's testimony  on  Monday,  and  that 
should  she  not  appear,  the  Chairman  wiU 
seek  a  motion  of  contempt  against  Ms.  La- 
veUe. Mr.  Bierbower  Indicates  that  he  un- 
derstands these  facts. 

MARCH  31,  1983 

10:00  A.M.— Subcommittee  convenes  hear- 
ing to  receive  the  testimony  of  Rita  LaveUe 
In  response  to  subpoena  ad  testificandum. 
As  a  result  of  Ms.  LaveUe's  faUure  to 
appear,  the  Subcommittee  approves  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  without  objection: 

Resolved,  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight and  Investigations,  conducting  an  in- 
vestigation under  authority  of  Rules  X  and 
XI  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  finds 
Rita  M.  LaveUe  in  contempt  of  Congress  for 
contumacious  faUure  to  appear  and  testify 
as  called  for  by  a  sub[>oena  ad  testifican- 
dum authorized  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
February  10,  1983,  issued  on  February  16. 
1983.  and  duly  served  on  February  23,  1983, 
and  the  Subcommittee  directs  its  Chairman 
to  report  such  finding  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  for  such  action  as 
the  Committee  deems  appropriate. 

MARCH  33,  1983 

Subcommittee  Staff  Director.  Michael 
Barrett,  writes  to  Mr.  Blerbower  to  advise 
him  of  the  Subcommittee's  action  and  the 
intent  of  the  Subcommittee  to  forward  the 
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nnluUon  to  the  full  Committee  diiring  the 
week  commencing  April  11, 1983. 

MAKCH  24,  1913 

Committee  receives  letter  from  Mr.  Bler- 
bower  to  Chairman  Dinsell  dated  March  22, 
1983,  and  noted  "BY  HAND".  Mr.  Bier- 
bower  writes: 

Tour  Subcommittee's  contempt  vote  was  a 
disappointment  However,  Ms.  Lavelle  re- 
mains willinc  to  appear  at  some  future  date. 
I  still  contend  you  should  permit  her  to 
review  the  files  now  in  your  Committee's 
poMewlon.  prior  to  her  testimony. 

May  I  again  suggest  that  we  arrange  some 
time,  in  advance  of  a  new  hearing  date,  for 
Ms.  lAvelle  to  review  the  documents? 

APRIL  12.  1983 

10:15  AJL— Having  received  no  further 
ctmununlcatlon  from  Mr.  Bierbower,  Mr. 
Barrett  places  telephone  call  to  him.  Mr. 
Barrett  was  told  that  Mr.  Bierbower  was  in 
a  meeting. 

4:45  P.M.— Mr.  Bierbower  returns  Mr.  Bar- 
rett's call.  Mr.  Barrett  reminds  Mr.  Bier- 
bower that  the  Subcommittee  expects  to  re- 
ceive Ms.  Lavelle's  testimony,  that  certain 
documents  will  be  made  available  for  Ms. 
Lavelle's  review,  and  that  the  Committee  in- 
tends to  consider  the  contempt  resolution 
expeditiously  in  the  absence  of  her  appear- 
ance. Mr.  Bierbower  told  Mr.  Barrett  he 
would  talk  to  his  client  and  call  Mr.  Barrett 
the  next  day,  April  13. 

APBU.  IS,  19S3 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
schedules  meeting  for  April  26,  1983,  to  con- 
sider contempt  resolution  against  Rita  M. 
LaveUe. 

APRIL  20,  1983 

Mr.  Barrett  writes  Mr.  Bierbower  to 
inform  him  of  the  Committee  schedule  and 
remind  him  of  his  unfulfilled  promise  to  call 
back  concerning  Ids.  Lavelle's  availability 
and  the  offer  to  allow  Ms.  Lavelle  to  review 
certain  documents  in  the  possession  of  the 
Subcommittee. 

APPDtSIXll 
SUBCOMmTTEE  ON  OVERSIGHT 

AND  iNVESTIGATIOlfS, 

Waahington,  D.C.,  February  18, 1983. 
Certified  Mail— Return  Receipt  Requested 
jAMn  J.  Bierbower,  Esquire, 
Bierbotoer  A  Bierbower,  Eve  Street,  NW.. 
Waahington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Bierbower:  As  you  know,  on 
Wednesday  afternoon.  Febniary  16th,  the 
staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations,  served  you  with  a  subpoena 
directed  to  your  client,  Ms.  Rita  M.  Lavelle. 
That  subpoena  called  for  Ms.  Lavelle's  ap- 
pearance before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Thursday,  February  17th,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  certain  documents  called  for  In  the 
attachment  to  that  subpoena.  The  Subcom- 
mittee views  Ms.  Lavelle's  failure  to  appear 
last  Thursday  morning  to  be  in  direct  defi- 
ance of  a  duly  authorized  subpoena  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  hope  that  you 
and  Ms.  Lavelle  appreciate  the  gravity  of 
this  situation.  I  am  enclosing  a  transcript  of 
the  Subcoimnlttee's  hearing  which  was  con- 
ducted on  February  17th  in  Ms.  Lavelle's  ab- 


When  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  you  on  Tuesday, 
February  loth,  yuu  were  informed  that  the 
Subcommittee  had  also  authorized  the  issu- 
ance of  a  subpoena  ad  testificandum  calling 
for  Ms.  Lavelle's  testimony  at  a  subsequent 
date.  I  have  directed  that  this  subpoena  be 
served  forthwith.  The  Subcommittee's  origi- 


nal Intent  in  desiring  Ms.  Lavelle's  testimo- 
ny before  the  Subcommittee  was  to  inquire 
into  her  actions  in  discharging  her  responsi- 
bilities as  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Now, 
however,  when  Ms.  Lavelle  appears  before 
the  Subcommittee  in  response  to  the  sub- 
poena ad  testificandum,  the  Subcommittee 
will  also  Inquire  into  the  full  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  Ms.  Lavelle's  fail- 
ure to  appear  and  produce  documents  in  re- 
sponse to  a  subpoena  served  upon  you  on 
February  16th. 

Please  be  advised  that  the  Subcommittee's 
subpoena  for  documents  in  the  possession  of 
Ms.  Lavelle  remains  in  full  force  and  effect. 
Continued  refusal  to  frustrate  the  efforts  of 
this  Subcommittee's  discharge  of  its  respon- 
sibilities will  be  dealt  with  appropriately.  I 
am  sure  you  must  be  aware  of  the  potential 
liabUity  of  Ms.  LaveUe  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

JORK  D.  DlMGELL, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations. 
Enclosure. 

ImTERNATIOMAL  SqUARE  SlTITE  1275, 

Washington,  B.C.,  February  2S,  1983. 
In  re  Ms.  RiU  M.  Lavelle. 

Hon.  JOHH  D.  DlNGELL, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations,  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, Raytntm  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Sir:  This  will  aclcnowledge  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  February  18,  1983. 

Ms.  Lavelle  was  not  served  personally  with 
a  subpoena  which  called  for  her  appearance 
on  February  17,  1983.  Therefore,  it  is  my  po- 
sition that  she  was  not  obliged  to  appear. 

As  you  probably  know,  Ms.  Lavelle  was 
served  personally,  on  February  23rd,  with  a 
subpoena   calling   for   her   appearance   on 
March  21.  1983. 
Respectfully, 

James  J.  Bierbower. 

Intermational  Square  Suite  1275, 
Washington,  B.C.,  March  17. 1983. 
In  re  Ms.  RiU  M.  Lavelle. 
By  hand 

Hon.  John  D.  Dincell, 
Chairman,   U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Comm,ittee  on   Energy  and   Commerce, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington. B.C. 
Dear   Sir:   Please   be   advised   that   our 
client,  Ms.  Rita  Lavelle,  will  not  be  present 
at  10:00  a.m.  on  March  21,  1983.  We  are 
filing  a  lawsuit  which  will  set  forth  our  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  subpoena. 

Ms.  Lavelle  is  willing  to  appear  before 
your  Committee  at  some  future  date.  How- 
ever, as  Ms.  Lavelle  has  stated,  she  left  EPA 
"with  her  purse  and  handkerchief."  It 
seems  only  fair  to  permit  her  to  review  the 
files  now  in  your  Committee's  possession, 
prior  to  her  testimony. 

May  we  arrange  some  time,  in  advance  of 
the  new  hearing  date,  for  Ms.  Lavelle  to 
review  the  documents? 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration,  I 
am 

Respectfully, 

James  J.  Bierbower. 

COMMITTEX  OH  EiRRGT  AND  COMMERCE 

WaOiington,  B.C.,  March  23, 1983. 
James  J.  Bierbower,  Esquire, 
Bierbower  and  Bierbower,  1875  Eye  Street, 
NW.,  SuiU  1275,  Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Bierbower:  On  Monday,  March 
21.  1983.  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 


and  Investigations  of  the  C<»iunlttee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  met  In  public  aeacion 
to  receive  the  testimony  of  Rita  M.  LaveUe. 
a  cUent  of  yours.  Late  on  the  preceding 
Friday  afternoon  you  had  advised  the  Sub- 
committee that  Ms.  LaveUe  would  not 
appear  and  testify.  At  the  hearing,  the 
Chairman  caUed  for  the  appearance  of  Ms. 
LaveUe.  Upon  her  faUure  to  appear,  the 
Subcommittee  then  voted  her  to  be  cited  for 
contempt.  A  copy  of  the  resolution  is  at- 
tached. The  Subcommittee  anticipates  that 
the  resolution  wiU  be  forwarded  to  the  fuU 
Committee  sometime  during  the  week  com- 
mencing April  11,  1983. 

At  this  point,  the  Subcommittee  has  made 
it  clear  that  It  believes  the  service  of  the 
subpoena  was  vaUd;  that  Ms.  LaveUe  did  not 
have  a  valid  basis  for  her  failure  to  appear. 
During  the  period  between  February  23rd 
when  she  was  subpoenaed  and  March  21st 
when  she  was  due  to  appear,  the  Subcom- 
mittee heard  no  complaints  concerning  the 
effectiveness  of  service  and  received  no  re- 
quest for  witness  fees  nor  did  it  receive  any 
other  indications  of  potential  problems 
from  the  witness.  Indeed,  the  Subcommittee 
noted  Ms.  Lavelle's  public  statements  at  the 
time  of  her  appearance  before  the  Senate 
and  also  noted  your  letter  to  us,  dated  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1983.  At  this  point,  while  we  have 
been  able  to  examine  2opies  of  the  pleadings 
that  you  have  filed  in  your  case  in  Federal 
District  Court,  we  note  no  service  has  been 
made  upon  the  potential  defendants. 

If  you  wish  to  communicate  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  any  matter,  I  urge  you  to  do 
so  expeditiously. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  F.  Barrett,  Jr., 
Chief  Counsel  and  Staff  Birector. 

Enclosure. 

Bierbower  A  Bierbower. 
Washington,  B.C.,  March  22,  1983. 
In  re  Ms.  RiU  M.  LaveUe. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingeix, 
Chairman,   U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  Subcommittee's  contempt 
vote  was  a  disappointment.  However.  Ms. 
Lavelle  remains  willing  to  appear  at  some 
future  date.  I  stiU  contend  you  should 
permit  her  to  review  the  fUes  now  in  your 
Committee's  possession,  prior  to  her  testi- 
mony. 

May  I  again  suggest  that  we  arrange  some 
time,  in  advance  of  a  new  hearing  date,  for 
Ms.  LaveUe  to  review  the  documents? 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration.  I 
am 

RespectfuUy, 

James  J.  Bierbower. 

Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations,  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce, 

Washington,  B.C.,  April  20,  1983. 
James  J.  Bierbower,  Esquire, 
Bierbower     A     Bierbower,     International 
Sguare,  Suite  1275,  1875  Eye  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Bierbower:  On  Tuesday,  April 
26.  1983  at  10:00  a.m.  in  Room  2123  Ray- 
bum House  Office  BuUdlng,  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  wiU  consider  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  citing  your  client, 
Ms.  RIU  M.  LaveUe,  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress. This  action  foUows  the  action  taken 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  on  March  21, 1983  as  a  result 


of  Ms.  LaveUe's  faUure  to  comply  with  a 
Subcommittee  sut>poena.  In  my  letter  of 
March  23,  1983. 1  furnished  you  with  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  of  contempt  adopted  by 
the  Subcommittee. 

When  you  had  not  contacted  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  April  12th,  I  caUed  you.  When  we 
spoke  I  advised  you  the  Subcommittee  stUl 
requires  the  testimony  of  Ms.  LaveUe.  Al- 
though you  assured  me  you  would  caU  me 
back  concerning  Ms.  LaveUe's  availabUity, 
you  have  not  done  so.  Neither  have  you 
avaUed  yourself  of  my  earUer  suggestion 
that  you  contact  the  Subcommittee.  When 
we  last  spoke,  I  did  indicate  the  Subcommit- 
tee WiU  permit  Ms.  LaveUe  to  review  certain 
materials  in  iU  files. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  F.  Barrett,  Jr.. 
Chief  Counsel  and  Staff  Birector 

Bierbower  &  Bierbower, 
Washington,  B.C.,  April  25,  1983. 
By  hand  deUvery  to  room  2323.  Raybum 
Building 


In  re  RiU  M.  Lavelle. 
Michael  F.  Barrett,  Jr.,  Esquire, 
C7li</Coun»e/  and  Staff  Birector,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations,  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
April  20, 1983. 

Ms.  Lavelle  remains  ready  to  testify 
before  the  Subcommittee.  However,  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  you  give  her  suffi- 
cient time  to  review  all  of  the  materials 
which  perUln  to  the  subjects  upon  which 
you  desire  her  testimony.  I  appreciate  your 
position  that  my  client  has  had  the  opporiu- 
nity,  but  in  all  candor  she  has  been  looking 
for  a  Job  in  her  home  sUte  of  California. 
Furthermore,  I  have  had  other  engage- 
menU  of  long  standing. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  transcript 
of  Ms.  Lavelle's  most  recent  testimony 
before  the  House  of  RepresenUtives.  That 
testimony  Is  Important  because  of  Chair- 
man Dlngell's  letter  to  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

I  should  also  mention  that  Ms.  Lavelle  has 
testified  approximately  a  dosen  times  earli- 
er before  the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 
WhUe  I  do  not  request  the  opportunity  to 
review  such  testimony  now.  It  may  save  time 
for  everyone  if  you  can  obtain  that  earlier 
testimony. 

I  also  noted,  in  Friday's  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, that  the  Teamsters  Union  Central 
SUte  Pension  Fund  has  filed  suit  against 
my  client  in  Mobile,  Alabama.  Pg.  14. 

I  trust  you  wiU  reconsider,  and  that  you 
wlU  let  me  know  the  time  and  place  so  that 
we  may  coordinate  our  schedules  with 
yours. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation,  I  am 
Respectfully. 

Jambs  J.  Bierbower. 

-   Appendix  III 
original 

BY  authority  of  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OP  THE  CONGRESS  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES  OP  AMERICA 

To  Mark  J.  Raabe  and/or  Richard  A. 
Frandsen  and/or  Benjamin  M.  Smethurst 
and/or  Kenneth  J.  Vigue  and/or  PhyUis 
Freeman. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  summon 
RiU  M.  Lavelle.  1201  South  Eads  Street,  Ar- 
lington, Va.,  to  be  and  appear  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions/Energy and  Commerce  Committee  of 


the  House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  United 
SUtes,  of  which  Hon.  John  D.  DingeU  is 
chairman,,  in  their  chamt>er  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  on  Monday.  March  21,  1983,  in 
Room  2123  Raybum  House  Office  Building 
at  the  hour  10  a.m..  then  and  there  to  testi- 
fy touching  matters  of  inquiry  committed  to 
said  Committee:  and  she  is  not  to  depart 
without  leave  of  said  Committee. 

Herein  faU  not,  and  make  return  of  this 
summons. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  16th 
day  of  February,  1983. 

John  D.  Dingell.  Chairman. 
Attest: 

Benjamin  J.  Guthrie,  Clerk. 
original 
Subpena  for  RiU  M.  LaveUe,  1201  South 
Eads  Street,  Arlington,  Va.,  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Energy  and  Commerce/Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  and  Investigations. 
Served  by  Ben  Smethurst,  at  9:47  a.m., 
Feb.  23, 1983. 

Phyllis  K.  Freeman, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Appendix  IV 
[Memorandum] 

To:  The  Honorable  John  D.  Dingell,  Chair- 
man 
Prom:  Subcommittee  staff 


Re:  Ms.  Lavelle's  "Lawsuit" 

On  Friday.  March  18,  1983  (the  last  busi- 
ness day  before  her  scheduled  testimony  on 
March  21,  1983),  James  Bierbower,  Esquire, 
filed  a  lawsuit  on  Ms.  Lavelle's  behalf  seek- 
ing injunctive  and  declaratory  relief  from 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  complaint  names  as 
defendants  the  House  of  RepresenUtives, 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  and 
its  Oversight  and  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee, Chairman  Dingell,  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  Edmund  Henshaw.  Jr.  It  asks  the 
court  to  quash  the  subpoena  ad  testifican- 
dum, to  enjoin  any  action  to  enforce  it,  and 
to  declare  that  the  subpoena  is  Invalid  and 
that  iU  enforcement  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  staff  considers  this  lawsuit  to  be  friv- 
olous. It  lacks  a  legal  basis.  It  lacks  a  factual 
basis.  Each  of  the  essential  allegations  made 
by  Mr.  Bierbower  on  Ms.  LaveUe's  behalf  is 
spurious.  The  complaint  alleges  that  the 
subpoena  was  not  authorized  by  a  majority 
of  the  Subcommittee  Members  voting,  a  ma- 
jority being  present.  This  is  false.  It  alleges 
that  service  was  defective  because  Ms.  La- 
veUe's presence  at  that  time  was  the  result 
of  her  appearance  as  a  witness  before  the 
Senate.  In  fact,  service  was  not  defective. 
Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  Ms.  La- 
veUe chose  to  appear  voluntarily  before  the 
Senate  Committee.  It  alleges  the  subpoena 
was  ineffective  t)ecause  fees  for  per  diem 
and  travel  were  not  tendered  to  Ms.  LaveUe. 
In  fact,  the  Rules  of  the  House  do  not  re- 
quire the  tendering  of  fees  or  per  diem.  It 
chaUenges  the  failure  to  make  the  Subcom- 
mittee's fUes  available  to  Ms.  Lavelle  in  ad- 
vance of  her  testimony  so  that  she  may 
review  them  and  refresh  herself  as  to  the 
areas  of  the  Subcommittee's  inquiry.  In 
fact,  no  witness  has  the  right  to  such  acc^s. 
Even  so,  in  the  spirit  of  fairness  the  Chief 
Counsel  to  the  Subcommittee  on  two  occa- 
sions offered  to  make  Ms.  LaveUe's  personal 
papers  obtained  by  the  Subcommittee  avail- 
able to  her  for  review  in  advance  of  her  tes- 
timony. Finally,  the  "suit"  aUeges  that 
there  is  no  legitimate  legislative  purpose 


supporting  issuance  of  the  subpoena.  This  is 
transparently  false.  The  Subcommittee  has 
a  significant,  continuing,  and  unquestion- 
able legislative  purpose  underlying  this  in- 
vestigation. 

Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  evidence  of 
the  thoroughly  specious  quality  of  this 
"lawsuit"  is  that  the  complaint  has,  to  this 
day,  never  been  served  on  any  named  de- 
fendant. 

Appendix  V 

Office  of  the  Clerk, 

U.S.  House  op  Representatives, 

Wiahington,  B.C..  March  21,  1983. 

[Memorandum  ] 

Re:  ClvU  suite  commenced  by  witnesses  to 

block  congressional  subpoenas. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 

Chairman,  Subcom.mittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations,    Committee    on    Energy 
and  Commerce. 
You  have  inquired  concerning  the  effect, 
if  any,  of  a  civil  suit  filed  on  behalf  of  a  wit- 
ness subpoenaed  to  appear  before  the  Sub- 
committee seeking  to  enjoin  implemenU- 
tion  of  the  subpoena  or  declare  It  illegal  or 
unconstitutional.  ■ 

It  is  settled  beyond  peradventure  of  doubt 
that  the  courte  wiU  not  interfere  in  the  leg- 
islative process  by  way  of  enjoining  imple- 
menUtion  of  a  subpoena  or  declaring  that  it 
is  an  Illegal  or  unconstitutional  exercise  of 
legislative  authority.  Eastland  v.  United 
Slates  Servicemen's  Fund.  421  U.S.  491 
(1975). 

.  .  .  The  issuance  of  a  subpoena  pursuant 
to  an  authorized  investigation  is  similarly 
an  indispensable  Ingredient  of  lawmaking: 
without  11  our  recognition  that  the  act 
'of  authorizing"  Is  protected  would  be 
meaningless.  To  hold  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  protected  for  authorizing  an  inves- 
tigation, but  not  for  issuing  a  subpoena  in 
exercise  of  that  authorization,  would  be  a 
contradiction  denigrating  the  power  granted 
to  Congress  in  Art.  I  and  would  indirectly 
impair  the  deliberations  of  Congress.  421 
U.S.  at  505. 

Even  before  the  Supreme  Court's  pro- 
nouncement in  Eastland,  the  law  of  this  cir- 
cuit clearly  esUblished  that  a  witness  could 
not  obtain  injunctive  or  declaratory  relief 
against  a  congressional  subpoena,  and  at- 
tempts to  do  so  have  been  universally  reject- 
ed on  several  grounds.'  Pauling  v.  Eastland, 
288  F.2d  126  (1960)  (action  for  declaration 
that  Senate  subpoena  was  unconstitution- 
al); CoU  v.  McCleUan.  439  F.2d  534  (D.C. 
Cir.  1970)  (same);  Sanders  v.  McCleUan,  463 
F.2d  894  (D.C.  Cir.  1972)  (same);  Ansara  v. 
EasUand,  442  F.2d  751  (D.C.  Cir.  1971) 
(same);  See  also.  Hearst  v.  BlacK  87  F.2d  68 
(1936)  (action  to  enjoin  Senate  from  copy- 
ing and  using  telegraphic  messages  allegedly 
obUined  from  Ulegal  search  and  seizure); 
Methodist'  Federation  for  Social  Action  v. 
EasUand,  141  F.  Supp.  729  (D.D.C.  1956) 
(three-judge  court)  (action  to  declare  uncon- 
stitutional resolution  authorizing  printing 


■  I  understand  that  the  lawyer  representinc  Rita 
M.  Lavelle  has  filed  such  a  suit,  althoush  m  of 
today  service  of  the  complaint  has  not  been 
achieved. 

'  This  memorandum  will  address  only  the  thresh- 
old issue  whether  a  witness  can  obtain  Injunctive  or 
declaratory  relief  asalnst  a  consressioruU  subpoena 
and  nothing  herein  should  be  construed  to  concede 
or  recognize  the  validity  of  any  claims  the  witness 
has  respecting  alleged  infirmities  in  the  subpoena. 
To  the  extent  the  witness  has  such  claims,  the  ex- 
clusive avenue  for  Judicial  review  is  through  the 
criminal  contempt  sUtute.  2  UJ8.C.  H  193-194. 
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and  distribution  of  a  report  charging  plain- 
tiffs were  a  communist  front  organization); 
Doe  V.  MeMiUan,  412  VS.  306  (1973)  (action 
aeddng  to  declare  unconstitutional  and  ille- 
gal authorization  by  committee  to  print  and 
distribute  report). 

If  there  remained  a  scintiUa  of  doubt  con- 
cerning the  fatal  defects  in  suits  against  the 
implementation  of  congressional  subpoenas, 
those  doubts  should  have  been  laid  to  rest 
last  month  when  Judge  John  Lewis  Smith 
decided  the  case  of  UnUed  States  v.  HouMe  of 
Repnaentatives  ClvU  Action  No.  82-3583 
(DJ3.C  issued  Feb.  1, 1983),  an  action  for  in- 
junctive and  declaratory  relief  filed  against 
the  House  and  certain  of  Its  members  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  following  the  cita- 
tion of  Anne  (Oorsuch)  Burford  for  con- 
tempt of  Congress. 

In  granting  the  House  of  Representatives 
motion  to  dismiss  the  suit.  Judge  Smith  rec- 
ognised that  a  witness  is  confined  to  chal- 
lenging a  congressional  subpoena  through 
the  "orderly  and  often  approved  means"  of 
the  criminal  contempt  statute.* 

The  statutory  provisions  concerning  pen- 
alties for  contempt  of  Congress,  3  UJS.C. 
i  192  and  { 194,  constitute  "an  orderly  and 
often  approved  means  of  vindicating  consti- 
tutional claims  arising  from  a  legislative  In- 
vestigation." Sanders  v.  McCUUan,  463  F.2d 
894,  899  (D.C.  CMr.  1972).  Under  these  provi- 
sions, constitutional  claims  and  other  objec- 
tions to  congressional  investigatory  proce- 
dures may  be  raised  as  defenses  in  a  crimi- 
nal prosecution.  United  States  v.  House  of 
Representatives,  Civil  Action  No.  82-3583, 
supra.  Slip  Op.  at  5. 

Accordingly,  the  suit  Is  wholly  without 
basis  or  validity  and  the  committee  may 
proceed  without  reference  to  any  such  suit. 
Stamlxt  M.  Brand, 
General  Council  to  the  Clerk. 
Afrhdix  VI 

BVU  X.  BSTABLISHltKirT  AND  JURISDICnON  OP 

STANDING  coMMrrrxzs 

THK  COMMrTTEES  AND  THEIR  JURISDICTION 

1.  There  shall  be  in  the  House  the  follow- 
ing standing  committees,  each  of  which 
Shall  have  the  Jurisdiction  and  related  func- 
tions assigned  to  it  by  this  clause  and 
clauses  2,  3,  4:  and  all  bills,  resolutions,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  subjects  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  any  standing  committee 
as  listed  in  this  clause  shall  (in  accordance 
with  the  subject  to  clause  5)  be  referred  to 
such  committees;  as  follows: 


(h)  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
(1)  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  gen- 
erally. 


(16)  Public  health  and  quarantine. 

(17)  Health  and  health  facilities,  except 
health  care  supported  by  payroll  deduc- 
tions. 


GENERAL  OVERSIGHT  RESFONSISIUTIES 

2.  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  House  in— 
(1)  its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  (A)  the  application,  administration,  exe- 


JMI 


'One  measure  of  how  well  aetUed  the  (orecolnc 
propoaiUon  ha*  became  ti  the  relative  speed  with 
which  the  caw  wm  diimiawd.  The  eomplmint  wms 
orltlnallT  filed  on  December  16,  1M3  and  the 
Home's  motion  to  <<*«"*■"  was  filed  on  December 
n,  1983.  The  Department  of  Justice  responded  on 
January  10,  1983  and  the  case  wu  heard  on  Febru- 
ary 1, 1983  and  dlamlsMd  two  (3)  days  later. 


cution,  and  effectiveness  of  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  Congress,  or  (B)  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances which  may  indicate  the  necessi- 
ty or  desirability  of  enacting  new  or  addi- 
tional legislation,  and 

(2)  its  formulation,  consideration,  and  en- 
actment of  such  modifications  of  or  changes 
in  those  laws,  and  of  such  additional  legisla- 
tion, as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate, 
the  various  standing  committees  shall  have 
oversight  reaponsiblities  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (b). 

(bXl)  Each  standing  committee  (other 
than  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget)  shall  review 
and  study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  appli- 
cation, administration,  execution,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  is  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee,  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Federal  agencies 
and  entitles  having  responsibilities  in  or  for 
the  administration  and  execution  thereof, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  such  laws 
and  the  programs  thereunder  are  being  im- 
plemented and  carried  out  In  accordance 
with  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  wheth- 
er such  programs  should  be  continued,  cur- 
tailed, or  eliminated.  In  SMldition,  each  such 
committee  shall  review  and  study  any  condi- 
tions or  circumstances  which  may  indicate 
the  necessity  or  desirability  of  enacting  new 
or  additional  legislation  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  that  committee  (whether  or  not  any 
bill  or  resolution  has  been  introduced  with 
respect  thereto),  and  shall  on  a  continuing 
basis  undertake  future  research  and  fore- 
casting on  matters  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee.  Each  such  committee 
having  more  than  twenty  members  shall  es- 
tablish an  oversight  subcommittee,  or  re- 
quire its  subcommittees,  if  any,  to  conduct 
oversight  in  the  areas  of  their  respective  Ju- 
risdiction, to  assist  in  carrying  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  subparagraph.  The 
establishment  of  oversight  subcommittees 
shall  in  no  way  limit  the  responsibility  of 
the  subcommittee  with  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion from  carrying  out  their  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities. 


SurPLEMENTAI.  ViEWS  ON  RESOLUTION 

Contempt  Against  Rita  M.  Lavelle 
We  take  this  opportunity  to  concur  in  the 
findings,  conclusions,  and  recommendations 
of  the  Committee.  The  Resolution  recom- 
mends that  the  House  of  Representatives 
find  Rita  M.  Lavelle.  the  former  Assistant 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  in  contempt  of  the  House  for 
failure  to  appear  and  testify  before  the  Sub- 
committe  on  Oversight  and  Investigations 
as  required  pursuant  to  a  subpoena  author- 
ized by  the  Subcommittee  on  February  10, 
1983,  issued  on  February  16,  1983,  and 
served  personally  on  Ms.  Lavelle  on  Febru- 
ary 23, 1983. 

It  serves  no  purpose  to  speculate  on  the 
testimony  that  Ms.  Lavelle  might  offer 
upon  her  appearance.  However,  the  testimo- 
ny of  Ms.  Lavelle  is  essential  to  the  conduct 
of  the  full  investigation  which  the  Subcom- 
mittee has  been  pursuing  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Superfund  hazardous  waste 
law.  The  Subcommittee  has  conducted  12 
days  of  hearings  and  interviewed  a  substan- 
tial number  of  current  and  former  EPA  em- 
ployees in  either  open  or  Executive  Session 
in  the  course  of  its  investigation.  Each  of 
these  individuals,  plus  two  additional  wit- 
nesses from  the  Department  of  Justice,  has 
appeared  before  the  Subcommittee  under 
subpoena.  Each  has  complied  with  the  Sub- 


committee's legal  process,  even  though  vir- 
tually all  of  the  witnesses  who  have  ap- 
peared have  pooaessed  no  prior  experience 
in  testifying  before  Committees  of  Congress. 
Further,  many  of  the  witnesses  may  have 
harbored  apprehensions  concerning  wheth- 
er the  Subconunlttee's  compulsory  process 
for  both  their  testimony  and  production  of 
records  and  documents  might  have  implied 
Subcommittee  examination  of  their  own 
personal  conduct  and  activity  in  regard  to 
the  Superfund  program.  Notwithstanding, 
each  of  the  subpoenaed  individuals  ap- 
peared. Rita  Lavelle  did  not. 

We  are  of  the  firm  view  that  Ms.  Lavelle 
should  be  treated  no  differently  than  any 
other  witness.  She  should  also  be  held  re- 
sponsibile  for  her  own  conduct.  Her  position 
at  EPA  as  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Solid  Waste  and  Emergency  Re- 
sponse vested  in  her  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  administration  of  the  Super- 
fund  hazardous  waste  program  and  the  de- 
velopment of  fundamental  Agency  policy  re- 
garding such  decisions  as  the  treatment  of 
mining  waste,  State  financial  contributions, 
factors  affecting  the  prioritization  of  sites, 
and  other  issues.  Consequently,  the  current 
inquiries  of  the  Subconunittee  into  the  Su- 
perfund program  cannot  be  concluded  with- 
out her  testimony. 

Ms.  Lavelle  has  indicated  in  past  testimo- 
ny before  other  Committees  of  Congress 
that  her  actions  as  Assistant  Administrator 
were  always  proper.  If  Ms.  Lavelle  main- 
tains this  view,  then  we  are  puzzled  as  to 
why  she  would  not  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  come  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight and  Investigations  to  tell  her  story. 
The  perception  of  the  public,  as  well  as  the 
Congress,  concerning  Ms.  Lavelle's  perform- 
ance at  EPA  wHl  certainly  not  be  enhanced 
by  her  failure  to  cooperate  and  participate 
in  legitimate  oversight  hearings  into  this 
program. 

The  House  cannot  fail  to  act  in  response 
to  such  a  flagrant  failure  of  an  individual  to 
comply  with  the  duly-authorized,  duly- 
served,  and  Jurisdictionally-appropriate  sub- 
poena of  one  of  its  Committees  or  Subcom- 
mittees. 

The  decision  on  February  10,  1983,  by  the 
Oversight  and  Investigations  Subcommittee 
to  authorize  the  subpoena  for  Rita  Lavelle 
was  made  unanimously  by  voice  vote.  Fol- 
lowing Ms.  Lavelle's  failure  to  appear  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  March  21,  1983,  the 
Subcommittee  again  voted  unanimously  by 
voice  vote  to  recommend  that  she  be  found 
in  contempt.  On  April  26,  the  Full  Commit- 
tee unanimously,  by  voice  vote,  adopted  the 
Resolution  of  Contempt  and  ordered  it  re- 
ported to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  urge  our  colleagues  to  send  a  strong 
message  to  those  who  would  flaunt,  ignore 
or  repudiate  the  legitimate  legal  process  of 
this  body  and  its  duly-constituted  Commit- 
tees and  Subcommittees. 

James  T.  Brothill. 

Norman  F.  Lent. 

Edward  R.  Madigan. 

Matthew  J.  Rinaloo. 

Tom  Corcoran. 
.  '^  William  E.  Dannemeter. 

Bob  Whittakrr. 

DONRriTER. 

Dan  Coats. 
Jack  Fields. 
Michael  G.  Oxlet. 
Howard  C.  Nizlson. 


BUSINESS-HIGHER  EDUCATION 
FORUM  RELEASES  STUDY  ON 
SCOPE  OP  AMERICAN  COM- 
PETmVE  PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  LaFALCE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
view  the  most  important  long-term 
economic  challenge  facing  America  is 
to  restore  its  industrial  competitive- 
ness in  the  world  marketplace. 

Over  the  past  weekend,  the  Busi- 
ness-Higher Education  Forum  released 
a  study  endorsed  by  the  heads  of  sev- 
eral major  corporations  and  American 
universities  which  outlines  the  scope 
of  our  competitive  problems  and  the 
need  to  take  immediate  action  to  re- 
verse current  trends. 

I  recommend  the  report  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  will  be  provid- 
ing them  with  copies  of  the  report 
later  in  the  week. 

Representatives  of  the  Business- 
Higher  Education  Forum  will  be  meet- 
ing with  the  President  and  certain 
Cabinet  officials  on  May  26.  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion will  be  hosting  a  brealtf ast  for  the 
group  earlier  that  day. 

I  hope  that  both  the  administration 
and  Members  of  Congress  pay  very 
careful  attention  to  the  analysis  and 
recommendations  provided  in  this 
report.  Over  the  course  of  the  coming 
year,  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization,  which  I  chair,  will 
hold  a  series  of  exhaustive  hearings 
into  every  facet  of  our  country's  indus- 
trial policy,  with  the  intent  of  bringing 
legislation  to  the  House  floor  during 
this  Congress. 

The  subcommittee  intends  to  work 
closely  with  the  Business-Higher  Edu- 
cation Forum  during  this  period  to 
help  effect  some  of  the  changes  in 
Crovemment  policy  and  organization 
which  this  group  recognizes  is  needed, 
if  America  is  to  regain  its  economic 
strength  and  stability. 


health  insurance  benefits  when  they 
lose  their  Jobs. 

We  are  proposing  in  this  legislation 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  those 
people  to  get  some  kind  of  health  In- 
surance coverage  until  they  get  back 
on  their  feet  and  back  on  a  pajrroU. 
Unless  these  people  have  some  special 
intervention  by  Government  to  cover 
them,  they  will  not  have  available  to 
them  health  care  services  unless  they 
become  poor  enough  to  go  on  welfare 
and  then  to  be  eligible  for  medicaid. 

This  is  a  situation  that  we  ought  not 
to  tolerate.  People  will  go  without 
health  coverage  and  their  children  will 
go  without  the  basic  health  services 
that  may  be  needed  to  keep  them 
fimctioning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  our  col- 
leagues would  join  with  us  in  this  leg- 
islation. It  would  provide  an  opportu- 
nity, as  we  have  tied  to  welfare  a  med- 
icaid component  and  to  social  security 
the  medicare  system,  to  unemploy- 
ment compensation  we  would  attach  a 
special  ability  for  those  who  are  re- 
ceiving compensation  because  they 
have  lost  their  jobs  or  who  have  re- 
ceived imemployment  compensation  in 
the  past  2  years  to  be  eligible  for  a 
very  minimum  package  of  benefits. 

Our  package  would  provide  at  the 
present  time  9  hospital  stays  and  10 
outpatient  visits,  a  very  modest  pack- 
age of  benefits  but  all  that  we  can 
afford  with  the  amount  of  money  that 
has  been  provided  for  this  purpose  in 
the  House-passed  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  present  this  biU  to  the 
House  and  that  the  Congress  will  pass 
the  bill  onto  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  take  care  of  maybe  as 
much  as  21  million  Americans  over  the 
course  of  a  year  who  would  not  have 
available  to  them  health  insurance 
l}enefits. 
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HEALTH  INSURANCE  FOR  THE 
UNEMPLOYED 

(Mr.  WAXMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  time 
permits  before  we  a(lJoum  I  plan 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  that  will  pro- 
vide health  insurance  coverage  for  the 
unemployed  people  in  our  Nation.  As 
many  of  us  have  become  aware  we  find 
ourselves  locked  into  a  situation  in 
this  coimtry  where  so  much  of  our 
health  coverage  is  based  on  an  em- 
ployee-employer relationship.  When 
we  find  unemplojrment  expanding  as 
we  now  see  the  case  with  up  to  aroimd 
12  million  Americans,  they  lose  their 


WASHINGTON  CENTER  FOR  THE 
STUDY  OF  SERVICES:  LOOK- 
ING OUT  FOR  CONSUMERS' 
CHECKBOOKS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Awwunzio)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
common  complaint  that  the  only  news 
that  we  hear  any  more  is  the  bad  news; 
that  these  days  the  go<xl  people  and 
the  good  things  they  do  often  go  un- 
mentioned,  if  not  unnoticed.  I  would 
like  to  reverse  that  trend  by  today 
mentioning  an  organization  whose 
work  has  not  gone  unnoticed— the 
Washington  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Services,  publisher  of  the  Washington 
Consumers'  Checkbook. 

Founded  7  years  ago,  the  Washing- 
ton Center  for  the  Study  of  Services  is 
a  nonprofit  organization  whose  pur- 
pose is  to  help  consumers  get  the  best 
quality  services  at  the  best  possible 


prices.  Employees  of  the  center 
canvass  the  area  with  an  eye  open  to 
both  bargains  and  rip-offs.  Hundreds 
of  consumers  are  asked  to  complete 
surveys  in  which  they  rate  various 
firms  and  the  quality  of  the  services 
the  consumer  received  from  them.  All 
of  this  data  is  compiled  in  the  Wash- 
ington Consumers'  Checkbook— one  of 
the  most  accurate  and  helpful  con- 
sumer guides  available  today. 

Each  Checkbook  is  devoted  to  sub-  . 
jects  of  particular  interest  to  consum- 
ers. This  spring  the  center  provided 
consumers  with  a  full  issue  on  individ- 
ual retirement  accounts  (IRA's).  The 
report  includes  a  section  on  commonly 
asked  questions  about  IRA's  and  a 
complete  discussion  on  the  various  in- 
vestment options  and  who  offers 
them— banlcs.  savings  and  loans,  and 
money  market  and  mutual  funds.  It 
also  contains  a  wealth  of  information 
on  what  factors  a  consumer  needs  to 
consider  in  plaimlng  for  retirement. 
The  report  is  filled  with  wrap-up 
sections  and  charts  that  really  bring 
the  information  together  so  that  con- 
sumers can  compare  the  alternatives. 
For  example,  one  charts  shows  what  a 
$2,000  investment  would  be  worth 
after  taxes  under  the  various  options. 
Specific  data  on  more  than  100  local 
institutions  and  the  IRA's  they  offer  is 
also  provided. 

Another  recent  issue  includes  infor- 
mation on  the  Washington  area's  t)est 
hospital  emergency  departments  and 
auto  repair  shops.  Each  article  con- 
tains invaluable  pointers  on  the  kinds 
of  factors  consumers  need  to  consider 
in  selecting  services.  For  example,  the 
report  on  hospital  emergency  depart- 
ments includes  information  about  the 
cost  and  response  time  of  ambulance 
services,  capabilities  of  emergency 
room  staff,  hospital  backup  facilities 
and  followup  care.  It  gives  clear  and 
concise  instructions  on  what  a  con- 
sumer should  do  and  where  he  or  she 
should  go  depending  on  whether  the 
situation  is  life-threatening,  urgent  or 
nonurgent.  The  article  contains  a  very 
helpful  chart  with  the  ratings  various 
hospitals  received  on  a  variety  of  fac- 
tors. 

The  report  on  auto  repair  shops  is 
equally  impressive.  More  than  300 
Washington  area  firms  are  rated  on 
several  points  including  competence, 
promptness,  and  cost.  The  report  con- 
tains tips  on  how  to  choose  a  shop  and 
how  to  evaluate  a  mechanic.  Of  par- 
ticular use  are  charts  that  lists  the 
shops  according  to  what  tjrpes  of  auto- 
mobiles they  repair. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
center  on  these  articles  and  on  all  of 
its  fine  work.  The  publishers  of  Check- 
book are  providing  consumers  with  the 
vital  information  they  need  to  make 
informed  decisions  in  the  marketplace. 
My  only  hope  Is  that  the  center  will 
eventually  be  able  to  expand  its  activi- 
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ties  to  offer  similar  services  to  con- 
sumers across  America.^ 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Bfo.  Pepper)  ifi  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
•  Iffr.  PEPPER.  Bdr.  Speaker,  on  May 
12  of  last  week.  I  was  honored  to 
accept  the  coveted  American  Liberties 
Medallion  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
New  York.  The  medallion  is  the  high- 
est honor  that  can  be  bestowed  by 
that  distinguished  organization. 

Due  to  this  significant  occasion  I 
was  forced  to  be  absent  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  afternoon  and  regret  miss- 
ing the  following  votes,  on  which  I 
could  not  be  paired,  or  express  a  pref- 
erence: Rollcall  No.  110.  Gregg  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  2066,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1984:  rollcall  No.  112. 
the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee amendment— providing  for  later 
authorization  of  fiscal  year  1984 
Clinch  River  breeder  funding— to  H.R. 
2587.  the  Department  of  Energy  Civil- 
ian Research  and  Development  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1984; 
rollcall  No.  113.  Mineta  amendment  to 
the  same  bill;  roUcaU  No.  114.  Winn 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute to  the  same  bill:  rollcall  No.  115. 
Rangel  amendment  to  the  same  bill: 
and  rollcall  No.  116.  on  passage  of  the 
bUl. 

Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "no"  on  rollcall  No.  110.  the 
Gregg  amendment;  "aye"  on  rollcall 
No.  112.  the  committee  amendment; 
"aye"  on  rollcall  No.  113.  the  Mineta 
amendment;  "no"  rollcall  No.  114.  the 
Winn  amendment:  "aye"  on  rollcall 
No.  115.  the  Rangel  amendment;  and 
"aye"  on  rollcall  No.  116.  on  passage  of 
H.R.  2587.* 


BAIL  REFORM  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  a  bill 
to  modify  the  provisions  of  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1968.  The  text  of  the 
bill  is  derived  from  the  position  adopt- 
ed by  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  in  its  March  1983  meet- 
ing. In  addition,  the  basic  approach 
taken  in  the  bill  comports  with  the  po- 
sition of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  other  leading  legal  organizations.' 


Crime  and  fear  of  crime  pervades 
much  of  the  discussion  in  legislative 
bodies  across  the  country.  Frequently, 
these  discussions  have  been  critical  of 
the  practices  of  various  courts  with  re- 
spect to  the  question  of  when  and 
whether  to  release  a  person  before 
trial.  Much  of  the  rhetoric  on  this  sub- 
ject focuses  on  the  cases  of  crimes 
committed  by  persons  while  on  pre- 
trial release.  Such  concerns  are  legiti- 
mate, but  in  my  view,  an  exclusive 
focus  on  such  events  may  produce  mis- 
leading public  policy  results. 

Any  assessment  of  pretrial  practices 
must  weigh  the  competing  values  and 
interests  at  stake  at  the  pretrial  stage 
of  the  criminal  process.  Persons 
charged  with  crimes  are  presimied  in- 
nocent and  have  certain  constitutional 
rights  that  must  be  protected.  Among 
the  rights  protected  are  the  right  to  a 
fair  trial,  the  right  to  due  process,  to 
be  free  from  excessive  bail,  and  to  be 
free  from  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment. As  with  all  constitutional  rights, 
these  individual  liberties  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  all  citizens. 

Among  the  values  that  coexist  with 
the  aforementioned  constitutional  pro- 
tections are  the  right  of  the  public  to 
domestic  tranquility,  the  need  to  pre- 
serve scarce  public  resources,  and  the 
desire  for  a  speedy  adjudication  of 
criminal  cases. 

In  order  to  effectuate  this  balance, 
policymakers  must  be  extremely  cau- 
tious about  assessing  the  nature  of  the 
systemic  problems  before  attempting 
to  legislate.  For  this  reason,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties, 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice, 
which  I  chair,  will  hold  a  series  of 
oversight  hearings  in  June  concerning 
current  bail  practices.  The  witnesses 
for  these  hearings  will  include  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  leading  researchers 
and  academicians  in  the  field. 
Through  these  hearings,  it  Is  my  hope 
that  the  subcommittee  will  be  able  to 
answer  the  following  questions: 

First.  How  frequently  is  money  bail 
used?  Which  types  of  money  bail  prac- 
tices prevail?  To  what  extent  do  pros- 
ecutors and  the  courts  inquire  into  the 
sources  of  pretrial  security? 

Second.  To  what  extent  is  crime 
committed  by  persons  while  on  release 


■  The  bill  contains  Uie  following  provisions  reUt- 
inc  to  the  FMenU  crimin&l  Justice  system: 

(m)  Courts  are  permitted  to  assess  dangerousness 
In  dedding  which  conditions  to  impose  on  a  re- 
leased defendant; 

(b)The  use  of  financial  conditions  to  assure  com- 
munity safety  is  prohibited; 


pending  trial?  What  types  of  crimes 
are  involved?  What  is  the  conviction 
rate  for  such  offenses?  What  are  the 
current  penalties  for  pretrial  crime? 
Are  concurrent  or  consecutive  sen- 
tences used?  Are  the  penalties  for  non- 
appearance proportionate  to  the  sever- 
ity of  the  offenses  where  nonappear- 
ance is  most  frequent?  How  frequently 
is  excessive  money  bail  used  as  a  sub 
rosa  method  of  achieving  pretrial  de- 
tention of  an  allegedly  dangerous  of- 
fender? 

Third.  How  do  the  Federal  pretrial 
and  State  pretrial  systems  differ? 
With  respect  to  the  issues  listed 
above?  Does  each  system  have  differ- 
ent types  of  offenders? 

Fourth.  What  is  the  efficacy  of  pre- 
trial services  and  pretrial  diversion  on 
increasing  appearance  rates,  and  on 
reducing  pretrial  criminality? 

Fifth.  How  many  States  permit  pre- 
trial detention  based  on  prediction  or 
assessment  of  dangerousness?  Has  the 
constitutionality  of  such  provisions 
been  upheld  in  the  courts?  What  have 
been  the  results  of  these  provisions 
with  respect  to  jail  overcrowding  and 
reduction  in  pretrial  crime? 

Sixth.  What  is  the  current  state  of 
the  art  with  respect  to  predictions  of 
dangerousness?  How  accurate  are  such 
predictions;  that  is,  false  positives  and 
false  negatives? 

Seventh.  Are  the  various  proposed 
Federal  pretrial  detention  statutes 
constitutional? 

CONCLUSION 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  rep- 
resents a  valid  attempt  to  resolve  some 
of  the  legal  and  policy  questions  pre- 
sented in  the  pretrial  area.  I  know 
other  Members  have  different  points 
of  view  on  this  subject.  I  hope  that  in 
the  months  ahead  we  can  work  togeth- 
er to  fashion  a  legislative  response 
that  is  based  on  the  realities  of  the 
current  Federal  pretrial  system. 
Through  the  hearing  process,  we  will 
begin  the  wiimowing  process  that  is 
central  to  a  tempered,  measured,  and 
proportionate  legislative  initiative  in 
this  area.* 


(c)  The  authority  of  the  courts  to  detain  a  person 
who  Is  a  flight  risk  is  clarified; 

(d)A  mandatory  condition  of  not  committing  a 
new  crime  is  imposed  on  all  releasees; 

(e)  Persons  who  are  released  and  who,  after  a 
hearing,  are  found  to  have  committed  a  new  of- 
fense may  be  detained  pending  trial; 

(f)The  authority  of  the  courts  and  prosecutors  to 
inquire  into  the  sources  of  money  ball  is  clarified; 

(g)The  Government  Is  granted  the  right  to 
appeal  from  release  decisions; 

(h)The  standard  of  review  for  release  decisions 
after  conviction  Is  clarified  to  place  the  burden  on 
the  defendant;  and 

(t)  The  entire  Bail  Reform  Act  is  sunsetted  after  S 
years  so  as  to  guarantee  a  prompt  congressional 
review  of  these  changes. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Michel  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
LoTT),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore,  entered,  was  grant- 
ed to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Richardson)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 


Mr.  Amnmzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  GoHZALiz,  for  30  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.    KASTERimER,   for   S   minutes, 
today. 
Mr.  LaFalce.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  60  minutes.  May  19. 


Mr.  RoDiHO. 
Mr.  MnnsH. 
Bdr.  SisiSKT. 
Kir.  Clay. 
BCr.  Ratchpord. 
Mr.  Rahcel. 


8.  957.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  members  of  the  Congression- 
al Award  Board,  and  for  other  purpoaes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pashatah )  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Greek. 

Mr.  Porter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Richardson)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Bdr.  AuConf. 

Mr.  Harrison. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  nile,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  884.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  the  Red  Lake 
Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  in  docket  num- 
bered 15-72  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

VLc.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  15  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  May  17,  1983.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  biU  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  commit- 
tees concerning  the  foreign  currencies 
and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  them 
during  the  first  quarter  of  calendar 
year  1983  in  connection  with  foreign 
travel  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-384 
are  as  follows: 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFMAl  FOREHW  TRAVEL.  COmHITTEE  OH  AGRKaJLTURE,  US.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  IAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31. 1983 
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W^  »■ 

flaif  (Mmkl^ 

IMEk.  Efaari  B          

1/6 
2/11 

W 

2/11 

2/11 

1/7 

1/t 

1/12 

1/14 

1/16 

1/1 

1/11 

1/17 

l/» 

1/6 

1/6 

2ns 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

3«9 


FMari. 

SoMriUaai.. 


Yi. 
Gmk 


1/9 

2/21     Ei«Mri 


3/12 

2/16 

2/21 

1/8 

1/12 

1/14 

1/16 

1/20 

l/U 

1/17 

1/20 

1/24 

1/9 

1/9 

2/19 

1/9 

1/9 

1/9 

1/9 

4/1 


411.56 

583.20 
273.90 
411.56 


4,S79.46  . 


tall... 


a*.. 


424.00 65t00  . 

636.00 1,913.00  . 

52.60  81.45 . 

882.00 452.00  . 

424.00 _      2.157.00  . 

636.00 1,913.00  . 

150.00 

534.00 

21100 

150.00 

432.00 

277.00 

783.00 

392.00 

343.00 

424.00 

424.00 

600.00 

424  00 

424.00 

424.00 

0 

( 


1.082.00 


2.700.45 
1.33400 
2.581.00 
2.619.00 


6,063.46 


4.0K.00 

2U0O 

51100 

484.00 

515.00 

283.00 

283.00 

0 

0 


76J6. 


5,957.36 

707.00 

939.00 

1.014.00 

939.00 

707.00 

707.00 

0 

0 


9.001.00 18J42.91 


27.420.27 


'Htm 
>f  iaMi 


rU.S( 


I  U.S.  caiaqf  is  Bil,  aMai 


WDUa  B.  JONES.  CUniai.  Hi  21. 1983 
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raaniloiw 

0* 

Him* 

TramatHai 

0«ai 

■IBB 

Tri^ 

NaMil  Malta 

(Mid 
AniMi     0«atm 

USuMa 

omSSn        aUi. 
cmKy' 

U.S.  Ma 

Faaii        ««mW 
onaq        aU.S. 
cmqr' 

FOKipi 

cmwcy 

U£4*r 

aUi. 
caiaqf' 

Ui^Ma 
Faap        i«aaW 
CWM9        aU.S. 

cai«qf> 

Hai.  «M«  FgaM.  Jt 

„. „ OnM  taaica 

471.17  .. 

47600 

lJI2Si5- 

\gnsi 

1J03J2 

IMC  65 

Mr.  Rdail  H.  Go.  SM... 
OmmMb  mm...... 

9S4.17  _ 

3«047 

•I  lm«i  cimncy  is  loal.  ala  US  Mm  aiuiaM;  i  U.S.  onaicy  is  laal.  aila  anant  opaiM. 


EOHMO  P  BOUND.  OoinHi.  Apr  26. 190. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDnURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  COMMITTEE  ON  POST  OFFICE  AND  CML  SERVtt,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI^^ 

31, 1983 


Me 


OUar 


I(W 


NaiK  of  Manba  or  unpl^iB 


ArriMi      Dvatm 


Oarty 


Torei|n 


US  I 


US  I 


US^I 


UK 


VU.S. 


onocy        a  U.S         trnmci        a  US.         cviaqi        a  US 


Hon.  WMan  D.  Fad.. 


tanW  skat  ol  mWayiiri 

He*.  Wiiaii  (BM)  Ctoy 


1/10 
1/15 
1/11 


1/15 
1/18 
1/22 


tatnli... 
Sinfipore... 


640 
163.10 
165.165 


640.00. 
420.00. 
71SJ0. 


PnnMdHre  oi  iMMay  air  I 
Hon.  Bofacrt  Garoa  — ~.. 


1/10 
1/15 
1/18 


1/15 
1/18 
1/22 


tastrala.. 


640 
163.10 
165.165 


I4IJ0. 
420jM. 
715.00  . 


Prorital  skarc  of 

Patncia  F.  Rsskr 

PraraM  sliare  ol  ffliNaiy  air  I 
Jane  R  Crcfan 


1/10 
1/15 
1/18 


1/15 
l/ll 
1/22 


tMstrata... 
Sngipore... 


J»a> 


640 
863.10 
165.165 


640.00 
42000. 
715.00  . 


113J2. 

1SI.4S. 

2Mi4. 
U43J! 

193J2. 

159.45  . 

210.64. 
U43J9. 


179.25  . 
43.75. 
63.63 


179JS  .... 
43.7S  .-_ 
(M3-... 


17125. 
43.75. 
6163. 


1/10 
1/15 
1/18 


1/15 
1/18 
1/22 


640 
Kill 
16$,165 


42IM 
71SJI0. 


17»i5. 


43.75  .... 
63i3  .... 


ftvatad  stiac  of  MNam  air  I 
MntMK  Fidos 


1/10 
1/15 
1/18 


1/15 
1/18 
1/22 


Aiistraia... 
Singam... 
Japin 


640 
86310 
165.165 


640.00. 
42000 
715.00  . 


PnraM  skarc  of  military  ar  t 
Committae  total 


1/10 
1/15 
1/18 


1/15 
1/18 
1/22 


ABtrata... 
SiniapgR.. 


640 
163.10 
165.165 


42t.t0. 
715.00 


10.650.00  . 


11132 ._ 

15145 

200.64 

1143J9 

193J2  ...., 

159.45 

200.64 

114119 

19132 —. 

159.45 

200.64 

1143J9 

193J2 

159.45 

200.64 _ 

1143J9 

52.275.67 1.719.71 . 


179JS. 
417S. 
I1C3. 


4175. 
6163. 


\msi 

62120 

979J7 

1143.19 

1.012.57 

623J0 

97927 

1143J9 

1.012.57 

623i0 

979i7 

1143.89 

1,012.57 

623^0 

97927 

1143J9 

1.01257 

62320 

979.27 

8.143.89 

1,012.57 

62320 

979.27 

8,14319 

64.64545 


■  ta  diM  ansbliite 
•If  foRi|n  currency  is 


andnaals 
'aila  US  dola  aiuivaM;  if  US  cumncy  is  usal,  enter  anount  opaidBl 


WIUHM  0  FORD,  Ckaman.  ««r.  27,  1913. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND 

MAR.  31, 1983 


Date 


PtidOT' 


OHht  pwpwB 


Trial 


AiriMi      Departure 


Omki 


Foreip 
currency 


US  I 

equK 
a  US 


Forevn 


US 
equii 

a  US 


Foreign 


US  I 
a  US 


U.S( 


rUS 


HoMnl,  Jtfflcs  J.,  Ooi|  ■■ 


1/9 
1/11 
1/13 


Mitayar 


Rahal,  Nick  Jb  R.  ODi|.. 


ConmartM  air... 

fair,. 


1/9 
1/11 
1/13 


AbBta.  DaiaU  J..  Cb|.. 


1/9 
1/11 
1/13 


De  Up.  Rm.  Dri- 


1/9 
1/11 
1/13 


Sa«i|i.  Gib.  Om|-. 


Saia. 


COMMfOll  W», 

MWay  ail — 
,  FotDlF.  Ori... 


1/9 
1/11 
1/13 


1/9 
1/11 
1/13 


Synda,  Qaa.  Om|.. 


1/9 
1/11 
1/13 


1/11     tfaanela.. 

1/13     Uruguay 

1/17     Brazil 

l/U     VaazMla. 

1/13    Uratuay 

1/17    Bnzi 

■  i/u"  Siiiii*  I 
1/13  UragMf... 
1/17    BraSr...-. 

"i/ii Wiiwiiihl 

1/13    UngMT... 
1/17    Bn5...... 

~i/ii iljjlj^ijtti^l 

1/13    Uranr 

1/17     BiS....- 

"mi "  iSiwBti" 

1/13    Uranay... 
1/17     BbSI...... 

l/ii iSimiiiir 

1/13     Uramy... 
1/17    Bnd 


1.515 

3.825 

105.953 


554.00. 
150.00. 
40100 


10U12 


1.515 

3.825 

105.953 


554.00. 

150.00 
401.00 


411.00 
72J0. 
3.771.50  . 


71617 


1.515 

3J25 

280.00        187.499 


10M12 


1,515 

1125 

105.953 


554.00. 
150.00. 
40100 


416.00 
72J0. 
177150. 


78.687 


1,515 

1125 
2n.00        187.499 


10M12 


1,515 

1125 

105353 


554.00. 


410JO 
72J0. 
177150. 


71687 


1.515 

3,825 
280.00        117,419 


150.00. 


40*00 


108J12 


1.515 

1825 

115,153 


554.00. 


410.00 

72.30 

3.788.50  . 


71617 


1.515 

3J25 

210.00         187.499 


150.00. 


IIMI2 


1.515 

3325 

105,953 


554.00. 
150.00. 
401.00 


410.00 

72.30 

3,771.50  . 


7M87 


1.515 

3.825 
2I0JI0        187.499 


10M12 


1.515 

3J25 

105J53 


554.00. 
150.00. 
40100 


41100 
72J0. 
177150. 


71687 


1.515 

3325 

2IU0        187.499 


101112 


410.00 
72.30. 
177150. 


71687 


WIS 

3325 

280.00        187.499 


554.00 
ISOOO 

1.048.00 
72J0 

3.77150 
554.00 
150.00 

1.0UOO 
72.30 

3.77150 
554.00 
ISOOO 

1.0W.00 
72J0 

3,778.50 
55400 
ISOOO 

1,04100 
7230 

3.77150 
554.00 
150.00 

1.041.M 
72J0 

3.77150 
554.00 
150.00 

1.048.00 
72J0 

3.77150 
554.n 
150.00 

1.048.00 
72J0 

3.77150 
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Mi 

OMky 

r<rdM< 

\mmmm 

oawpi 

■PONS 

TM 

MnI     Ol 

artn 

Fonip 
Qnwcy 

UAdjIir 

■  U.1 
canKy' 

Mm 

CMffMCy 

onMcir* 

Fenip 
ommei 

(PMM 

«U.S. 

ofiMcr' 

Fonir 
onwqr 

VS.  mi 

TuT 

ewiMqi' 

SbillM,  Mm,  Cmt-. 

1/9 

1/11 
1/U 

1/11 
1/13 
1/17 



1.515 

554.00.. 
150.00- 
40100 

1.515 

3«5 

187.4» 

55400 

lEsr 

3J25 
10Sl9S3 

10M12 

410.00 
72J0_ 

njaa 

2n.oo 

isaoo 

1448.00 
7130 

^■■^■n'l' 

Mn* 

3,771.50 

3,77150 
55400 

«ki*.<^ 

1/9 

1/11 
1/13 

1/11 
1/13 
1/17 

I^Ml^fa 

1.515 

554.00.. 
150.00.. 

1.515 

3J25 

187.499 

I'm 

3J25 

15000 

r—^m 

KS!:.„ _ 

105.9S3 

401.00 

100412 

410.00 
72JO  .. 
3.77150 

ma 

200.00 

1.048.00 
72J0 

■»* 

3.77L50 
55400 

hprtiiSiMil 

...     1/9 
1/11 
1/13 

1/11 
1/13 
1/17 

^'f^n'i 

1,515 

554  00  .. 
150.00  .. 
40100 

1.515 

3J2S 

187.499 

Umw- 

3J25 

15000 

ft— tM  m 

%Sr 

10S.9S3 

10U12 

410.00 
72.30  .. 
3.77150  .. 

njsa 

2K0O 

144100 
72J0 

■Mayar  —     

377LS0 

wm.mmi 

1/9 

1/11 
1/13 

1/11 
1/13 
1/17 

vminhIi 

1.515 

554.00- 
150.00  .. 
40100 

1.515 

3J25 

187.499 

1.515 

3.825 

187.499 

55400 

Unnf „   ..  „ _ 

3.825 

15000 

^_ ._!  __ 

tST 

105.953 

IOUi2 

410.00 
72J0.. 
3,771.50.. 

njui 

MM 

144100 
72J0 

mbnm      

3.77150 
55400 

na.llliMS 

1/9 
1/11 
1/U 

1/11 
1/13 
1/17 

Unmr 

1.515 

3.925 

554.00  .. 

150.00  .. 
400.00 

15000 

ftffWTiUlk 

ftSz 

- 105.953 

I00J12 

410.00 
72J0  .. 
3.771.50  .. 

78.617 

280.00 

1448.00 
7230 

Wtmim 

3.77150 
15000 

ki.lMA,Oia« 

\n\ 

1/13 
1/15 

1/11 

1/17 
1/19 

1/13 
1/14 
1/16 
1/17 
1/19 
1/21 

HwMM .     .. 

211.40 

150.00  . 

201.40 

236.00 

229.50 

1.778.28 

3.57240 

1J95.00 

23S.0O.. 
10200  ... 
WOO  .. 
156.00  . 
150.00  ... 
14.211.00  .. 

ntM 

Ml  (MP* „... 

ft»l»_. 

MM 

22950 

1.77121 

3.57240 
1.395 

10200 

8000 

15600 

, :^.^ 



.....™j..™™. 

— - 

150.00 
M.707.60 



■ 



»» 


aalMMb. 
■krU.S.dDl 


las. 


JMKS  J.  HOWARO,  Oninnai.  Ap  30.  1983. 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDiTlJRES  FOR  OFFICIAL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  COMMnTEE  ON  SQENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  IAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31, 

1983 
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Otter  puposes 


Tow 
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Cgwblf 


Fortip 


US 


vU.S 


Fflragn 
cwnncy 


US  (WUi 

equwAnt 

or  US 


cwrcKy 


US  (H» 
or  us 


US.  ( 


or  us 
anaicif' 


1/t 
1/U 
I/IS 
1/17 

i/n 


1/8 

1/U 

1/15 

1/17 

1/21 


1/13 
1/15 
1/17 

im 


1/8 

1/13 

1/15 

1/17 

1/21 


1/8 

1/13 

1/15 

1/17 

1/21 


1/8 

1/U 

1/15 

1/17 

1/21 


1/8 

I/U 

1/15 

1/17 

1/21 


JMI 


1/8 
1/U 
V15 

un 

1/21 


1/7     uiM  suas... 

1/12 
1/15 
1/17 
1/21     Tokit 

UaMSMcs 
1/17     UmM  States :: 
1/12     Nm  lalmt.... 
1/15    IHBltM :.... 

1/17     SiwvM. 

1/21     T*» 

UMM  StIlB.... 

1/7  UiMd  Stites 

1/12  NmZoiM 

1/15  ImMa 

1/17  Suftm. 

1/21  Tota 

UniM  Stites.... 

1/7  United  Stites 

1/12  nmhiimi.... 

1/15  Mr* 

1/17  SiifwoR. 

1/21  To^ 

Uiinod  Ststes.... 

1/7  Unted  Stites .. 

1/12  ftmlmtml... 

1/15  Mnb 

1/17  Siwm. 

1/21  Tik|o. 

"in UiM  SUtej.": 

1/12     NmZoM 
1/15     AiBtrtfK 

1/17     S^/m- 

1/21     lotat....... 

liSil  Sl*s.... 

1/7 

1/12 

1/15 

1/17 

1/21     Mm 

uImsmb. 
in      UM  states.": 
1/12 
1/15 

1/"        .. 
1/21     T«|t... 

IteM  SIllB.... 


725.05          54000           1091  14.62          383.62  285.71  1.119.58  840.33 

256          25600            929  9.29                0  0  265.29  265.29 

57540          28000           3289  1597                0  0  608.29  295.97 

1.160          71S00          13942  16.06                0  0  1,299.42  801.06 

mJa 54o:do iftoi iia mu 28571 iliiia imjii 

256          25600            929  929                0  0  265.29  265.29 

57540          28000           3289  1597                0  0  608.29  29597 

1.160           715.00           139.42  86.06                 0  0  1.299.42  801.06 

tKk siiol iMi      "lix mJa  mfi  Oiwi'  SoSi 

256          2S600            929  929                0  0  265.29  265.29 

57540          28000            3289  1597                 0  0  608.29  295.97 

1.160          715.00          139.42  86.06                0  0  1,299.42  801.06 


72S0S 

256 

57540 

1.160 


540.00 
256.00 
280.00 
715.00 


1091 

9.29 

32.89 

139.42 


14.62 
929 
1597 
86.06 


383.62  285.71 

0  .    0 

0  0 

0  0 


1.11958 
265.29 
608.29 

1.299.42 


840.33 
26529 
295.97 
ni.06 


72505 

256 

575l40 

1.160 


540.00 
256.00 
28000 
71500 


10.9i 

929 

32.89 

139.42 


14.62 

929 

1597 

86.06 


383.62  285.71 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


1.11958 
265.29 
608.29 

1.29942 


840.33 
265.29 
29597 
801.06 


725.05 

256 

57540 

1.160 


540.00 
256.00 
280.00 
715.00 


10.91 

929 

32.89 

13942 


14.62 

929 

15.97 

86.06 


383.62  285.71 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


1.119.58 
265.29 
608.29 

1.29942 


840J3 

265.29 
295.97 
80106 


725.05 

256 

575.40 

1.160 


540.00 
256.00 
280.00 
715.00 


10.91 

929 

32.89 

139.42 


14.62 
929 
1597 
86.06 


383.62  285.71 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


1.119.58 
265.29 
608.29 

1,299.42 


840J3 

265.29 
295.97 
801.06 


725.05 

256 

575.40 

1.160 


540.00 
25600 
280.00 
715.00 


10.91 

9.29 

32.89 

139.42 


14.62 
929 
15.97 
8106 


38362  285.71 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 


1.119.58 
26529 
608.29 

1J99.42 


840.33 
265.29 
295.97 
801.06 
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Ml 

OMty 

tmtrn' 

Tmmn 
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miirn 

IMR 

M 

m»<t*mn 

AfTMl 

IMttai 

otnwcf 

Uf  «*r 

irUi. 
anwcy' 

Fiteiri 

cmKir 

91  vs. 

omaqf' 

Foteiii 
tmmoi 

ufOji; 

•  U4. 
mrne,' 

U4.d*i 
emiS)        *U4. 

1/7 

1/12 

1/15 

1/17 

1/21 

IMWSIrin 
Hnr  7mM 

1/8 

1/lJ 

1/15 

1/17 

I/2I 

725.05 

540.00 
256.00 
280.00 
715.00 

1041 
9.29 

3249 
139.42 

14.62 
9i9 
15.97 
86.06 

38342 
0 
0 
0 

21171 
C 
0 
0 

1.119.58         840J3 

256 

26129         2(SJ9 

ImimIII 

575.40 

60129          295.97 

SST:::::......::      ... 

1.160 

1.29942          M1.06 

1/7 

1/12 

1/15 

1/17 

1/21 

UnM^liln 

ta8* 

1/8 

\m 

1/lS 
1/17 
1/21 

Nw  7mM 

725.05 

54100 
256.00 
280.00 
71100 

10.91 

9.29 

32.89 

13142 

1442 

929 
15.97 
8U6 

38342 

0 
0 
0 

285.71 

0 
0 
0 

1.119J8         84043 

taMi 

7S6 

265.29          265.29 

fiamri 

575.40 

608.29          295.97 

SST 

WKtHm 

1.160 

1.29142          801.06 

1/7 

1/12 

1/15 

1/17 

1/21 

1/7 

1/12 

1/15 

1/17 

1/21 

1 

1/7 

1/12 

1/15 

1/17 

1/21 

UiMSMm 

wn^ 

1/8 
1/U 
1/lS 
1/17 

Nw  7MM 

725.05 

540.00 
256.00 
280.00 
71181 

1041 

9.29 

3289 

U9.42 

14.62 
9.29 
1197 
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0 

0 
0 
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0 

0 
0 
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26129         265.29 
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0 
0 
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0 
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;■ 
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Hon  av. 


Hon.  HcM  SWt)... 


Hon  Jotet  Paul  Hanmavtendt.. 


Mr.  Fraos  SiMr.. 


1/11 

1/13 

1/15 

1/16 

1/17 

1/19 

1/11 

1/U 

1/15 

1/16 

1/17 

1/19 

1/11 

1/13 

1/15 

1/16 

1/11 

1/13  ■ 

1/15 

1/16 

1/17 

1/19 

1/11 

1/U 
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VM 
1/17 
1/1» 


1/13 
1/15 
1/16 
1/17 
1/18 
1/22 
1/U 
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1/16 
1/17 
1/18 
1/22 
l/U 
1/15 
1/16 
1/17 
1/13 
1/15 
1/16 
1/17 
1/19 
1/22 
1/U 
1/15 
1/16 
1/17 
1/19 
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NwZoM.. 


Sriladii-. 


Srilada.. 
Tkalari...- 


1 2a 

taliaii.. 


Sri  tadte.. 


Siitada... 


Sril 


toW... 


150.00 114641 

23100 - 2.097.00 

112.00  .- 1.561.00 

lUl 2.125.44 

ISUl 2712.00 

ISMl 2470.36 

ISMl 1146.01 

231M 2.097.00 

18241 1.561 00 

8U1 2.125.44 

I5MI 2.212.00 

19048 247036 

15040 114641 

23U8 2.097.00 

10240 1.561.00 

8M1 2.125.44 

15141 114641 

23111 2.097.00 

IKll —  1.561.00 

IMl 2.125.44 

15111 2.212.00 

15141 2470.36 

ISIH 114101 

23U1 2497.00 

ie41 1.561.00 

8U1 2.12144 

15U1 - 2.212.00 

150.01 247046 

4.108.55 8W76.69 


9244. 


2441. 

125. 

152. 
9244. 

■»S" 

12S. 
152. 

1244. 


2441. 
1244. 


2441. 
12S. 
152. 

1244. 


2440. 
125. 
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632.78. 
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DM  ROSTENKOWSW.  Oiaimiaii.  Apr  21,  1913. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1136.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  adequacy,  effectiveness,  and 
equity  of  the  formula  used  for  allocation  of 
funds  under  title  1  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity E>evelopment  Act  of  1974,  pursuant 
to  section  113  of  Public  Law  96-399;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

1137.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  transmitting  a 
dnift  of  proposed  legislation  to  increase  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  levels  for 
certain  education  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1138.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  prior- 
ities for  the  training  program  for  special 
programs  staff  and  leadership  personnel, 
pursuant  to  section  431(d)  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act.  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1139.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
Uons  establishing  the  1984-85  PeU  grant 
family  contribution  schedule,  pursuant  to 
section  124  of  Public  Law  97-92,  section 
482(aX2)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended,  and  secUon  431(dKl)  of 
the  Qeneiml  Education  Provisions  Act.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


1140.  A  letter  from  the  executive  director, 
American  Chemical  Society,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  and  audit  of  the  organiza- 
tion for  calendar  year  1982,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  Public  Law  88-504;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

1141.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  National  Climate  Pro- 
gram Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILUS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

[Punuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  May 
12,  1983,  the  following  reporta  loere  filed 
on  May  13,  1983] 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  2355.  A  biU  to  esUblish 
an  emergency  program  of  Job  training  as- 
sistance for  disabled  veterans  and  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  era;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  98-116).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  2920.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  revise  and 
extend  certain  health-care  programs  of  the 
Veterans'   Administration,   and   for   other 


purposes.  (Rept.  No.  98-117).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  2948.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
provide  mortgage  assistance  to  veterans 
with  loans  guaranteed  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  order  to  avoid  foreclosure  of 
such  loans,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-118).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  500.  A  bill  to  repeal 
sections  301  through  308  of  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982,  which 
impose  withholding  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends. (Rept.  No.  98-119).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  2973.  A  bill  to  repeal 
the  withholding  of  tax  from  interest  and 
dividends  (Rept.  No.  98-120).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  2990.  A  bill  to  in- 
crease the  temporary  public  debt  limit,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  98-121).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BOLAND:  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence.  H.R.  2760.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Intelligence  Authorization  Act 
for  Fiscal  Year  1983  to  prohibit  U.S.  support 
for  military  or  paramilitary  operations  in 


Nicaragua  and  to  authorize  assistance,  to  be 
openly  provided  to  governments  of  coun- 
tries in  Central  America,  to  interdict  the 
supply  of  military  equipment  from  Nicara- 
gua and  Cuba  to  individuals,  groups,  organi- 
sations, or  movements  seeking  to  overthrow 
governments  of  countries  in  Central  Amer- 
ica; with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  98-122, 
Pt.).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  8T  GERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  1.  A 
bill  to  amend  and  extend  cerUin  Federal 
laws  that  establish  housing  and  community 
and  neighborhood  development  and  preser- 
vation programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-123).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  8T  GERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  10.  A 
bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  and  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1968;  with  amendmenU  (Rept.  No.  98-62.  Pt. 
II).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ALB08TA;  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  2717.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Ethics  In  Government  Act  of  1978  to 
make  cerUin  changes  in  the  authority  of 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  98-89.  Pt.  II).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  2465.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  Earthquake  Hazards 
Reduction  Act  of  1977  and  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal  year  1985.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-99,  Pt.  II).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  2733.  A  bill  to  extend  and 
improve  the  existing  program  of  research, 
development,  and  demonstration  in  the  pro- 
duction and  manufacture  of  guayule  rubber, 
and  to  broaden  such  program  to  include 
other  critical  agricultural  materials;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-109,  Pt.  II).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  2782.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  to  revitalize 
the  defense  Industrial  base  of  the  United 
States;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  98-110, 
Pt.  II).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
1546.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Ocean 
Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  such  act  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  98-125,  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
2722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  Oceans  and  Atmosphere  Act 
of  1977  to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  such  act  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  98-126).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
2784.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  Atlantic  Tunas  Convention 
Act  of  1975  during  fiscal  years  1984,  1985, 
and    1986,   and   for  other   purposes;   with 


amendmenU  (Rept.  No.  98-127).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUU  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  1314.  A  bill  to  extend 
and  revise  the  authority  of  the  President 
under  chapUr  9  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  plans  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  agencies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  98-128.  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  2196.  A  bill  to  extend 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  of  the 
National  Historical  Publications  and 
Records  ConunlMlon  for  6  years  (Rept.  No. 
98-139).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  H.R.  3915.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for 
the  Depariment  of  SUte.  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  the  Inter-American  Founda- 
tion, and  the  Asia  Foundation,  to  esUblish 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-130). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
3114.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain  maritime 
programs  of  the  Department  of  TransporU- 
tlon.  and  for  other  purposeb;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  98-131).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
2395.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Wetlands  Loan 
Act;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-132). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  2900.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  atmospheric,  climatic, 
and  ocean  pollution  activities  of  the  Nation- 
al Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
for  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-135,  Pt.  1).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PB31K1NS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  2207.  A  bill  to  reenact  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  98-136).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PE^IKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  2461.  A  bill  to  extend  and 
Improve  the  RehabillUtion  Act  of  1973  and 
to  provide  for  the  operation  of  the  Helen 
Keller  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind 
Youths  and  Adults:  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  98-137).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  2943.  A  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  grants  to  the  Washington 
Workshop  Foundation;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  98-138).  Referred  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  2439.  A  bill  to  increase 
funding  for  low-income  home  energy  assist- 
ance, to  improve  accounUbility  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  funds  under  the  Low-Income 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  98-139,  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  2861.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  pri- 
mary care  block  granU  (Rept.  No.  98-140). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  2862.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  the  authori- 
zation for  fiscal  year  1984  for  maUmal  and 
child  health  services  block  grant;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-141).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  2712.  A  bill  to  exUnd  title 
XVII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act:  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-142).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  3713.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  be  made  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  for 
research  for  the  cause,  treatment,  and  pre- 
vention of  public  health  emergencies;  with 
an  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-143). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
1643.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  national  sea  grant  college  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1984  and  1985  (Rept. 
No.  98-144).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant.  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
2689.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Panama  Csmal,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  98- 
145).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BR(X)KS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  2293.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  98-146).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BR(X)KS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  2718.  A  bill  to  amend 
chapter  35  of  title  44,  United  SUtes  Code, 
relating  to  the  coordination  of  Federal  In- 
formation policy,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-147).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole. 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GAR2^:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. H.R.  1590.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
food  assistance  to  low-income  and  unem- 
ployed persons  and  to  improve  the  commod- 
ity distribution  program;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  98-148).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Vforks  and  Transportation.  H.R.  2605.  A  bill 
authorizing  appropriations  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  services  necessary  to  the 
nonperforming  arts  functions  of  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arte, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  98-149).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  GARCIA:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  1492.  A  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  Christopher  Columbus  Quincenten- 
ary Jubilee  Commission;  with  amendmenU 
(Rept.  No.  98-150).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
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tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
IJnion. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  593.  A  bill 
to  desiflnate  the  New  York  Bulk  and  For- 
eign Ifoil  Center  at  Jersey  City,  N.J..  as  the 
"Michael  McDermott  Bulk  and  Foreign 
Mall  Center":  with  an  amendment  (Kept. 
No.  98-151).  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TransporUtion.  H.R.  2895.  A  bill 
to  designate  the  Federal  Building  and  U.S. 
Courthouse  at  450  Oolden  Oate  Avenue. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  as  the  Phillip  Burton 
Federal  Building  and  U.S.  Courthouse 
(Rept  No.  98-152).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  1244.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  provisions  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  President's 
budget  to  require  it  to  separately  identify 
and  summarize  the  capital  investment  ex- 
penditures of  the  United  States,  to  amend 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  conduct  an  inventory  and  as- 
sessment of  the  Nation's  public  facilities. 
and  for  other  purposes:  with  amendments 
(Rept  No.  98-153  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  1707.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Independent  Safety  Board  Act 
of  1974  to  authorize  appropriation  for  fiscal 
years  1984,  1985,  and  1986,  and  for  other 
purposes,  (Rept.  No.  98-154,  Pt.  I).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MOAKLET?:  Committee  on  Rules. 
HJt.  2970.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  contained  in 
such  act.  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No. 
98-158,  Pt.  II).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
H.R.  2974.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  pro- 
vide for  congressional  review  of  Commission 
rules,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  98- 
157,  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  1264.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
select  commission  to  examine  the  issues  as- 
sociated with  voluntary  service:  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  98-158).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  1904.  A  bUl  to  extend  and 
improve  the  provisions  of  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  and  the 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  and 
Adoption  Reform  Act  of  1978:  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-159).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  2148.  A  bill  to  reenact  the 
Follow  Through  program  with  certain  tech- 
nical changes,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  such  program  for  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-160).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  rPERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  2655.  A  bill  to  extend  and 
improve  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act 
of  1973;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  98- 
161).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

ICr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  2708.  A  bill  to  further  the 


national  security  and  improve  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  by  providing  grants  for 
the  improvement  of  profiiriency  in  critical 
languages,  for  the  improvement  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  foreign  language  in- 
struction, and  for  per  capita  grants  to  reim- 
burse Institutions  of  higher  education  to 
promote  the  growth  and  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  postsecondary  foreign  language  In- 
struction: with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
98-162).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  2751.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98- 
163).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  2807.  A  bill  to  increase  the 
level  of  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and  1984  to 
permit  adequate  reimbursement  for  meals 
served  under  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98- 
164).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  2878.  A  bill  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98- 
165).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PRICE:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  2972.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  installations  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  and  for  other  purposes: 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-166).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  71.  A  bill  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
engage  in  a  .special  study  of  the  potential 
for  groundwater  recharge  in  the  High 
Plains  States,  and  for  other  purposes:  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-167).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1652.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Reclamation  Safety  of  Dams  Act  of 
1978,  and  for  other  purposes:  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-168).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1928.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  an  Indian  housing  program  for  construc- 
tion and  financing  of  housing  for  Indians, 
and  for  other  purposes:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  98-169).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2379.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  protection  and  management  of  the 
national  park  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  98-170). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2954.  A  bill  to  esUblish 
an  Insular  Areas  Committee  on  Federal 
Laws  to  study  the  application  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  Guam,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  American  Samoa.  (Rept.  No.  98- 
171).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2955.  A  biU  to  facUiUte 
economic  development  in  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  through  the  mobilization 


of  private  capital  and  skills,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-172).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1746.  A  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Navajo  and  Hopl 
Indian  Relocation  Commission  (Rept.  No. 
98-173).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  589.  An  act  to  authorize 
$15,500,000  for  capital  improvement 
projects  on  Guam,  and  for  other  purposes: 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-174).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  2957. 
A  bill  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
encourage  balanced  worldwide  economic 
growth,  provide  for  continued  participation 
in  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
strengthen  the  supervision  of  international 
lending  by  United  States  banks,  and  provide 
for  continued  U.S.  participation  in  multilat- 
eral development  banks  (Rept.  No.  98-175). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  2842. 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  to  establish  the  Competitive 
Tied  Aid  Fund,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-176).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  2930. 
A  bill  to  encourage  the  coordination  of  na- 
tional fiscal  and  monetary  policy  in  order  to 
achieve  sustainable  and  noninflationary  eco- 
nomic growth  on  a  worldwide  basis,  to 
amend  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act 
to  authorize  an  increase  in  the  U.S.  quota  in 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  to  reduce 
financial  pressures  on  developing  nations, 
and  to  improve  the  supervision  of  interna- 
tional lending  by  U.S.  banks;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-177).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  2832. 
A  bill  to  provide  for  increased  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  and  the  African  Development  Fund; 
With  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-178).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  2780.  A  bill  to  extend 
and  amend  the  provisions  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  98-179).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  H.R.  2906.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  in  order  to 
extend  the  authorization  for  appropriations 
(Rept.  No.  98-180).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  2912.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  98-181).  Refe.-ed  to  the  Commit 
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tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union.         

Mr.  MITCHELL:  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  H.R.  3020.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  98-182).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DINOELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  2721.  A  bill  to  authorize 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  carrying  out 
the  International  Travel  Act  of  1961,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-183).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  House  Joint  Resolution  203. 
Joint  resolution  to  establish  State  commis- 
sions on  teacher  excellence;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  98-184).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  1400.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  esUblish 
new  educational  assistance  programs  for 
veterans  and  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  98-185, 
Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
1547.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Marine  Protection, 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  such  act  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  1985.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  98-186, 
Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  Committee  Report  on  proceed- 
ings against  Rita  M.  Lavelle  (Rept.  No.  98- 
190).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 
[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  May 

12,  J983,  the  following  report  was  filed  on 

May  13,  1983] 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1510.  A  bill  to  revise  and  reform 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment;  re- 
ferred to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture, 
Education  and  Labor,  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  Ways  and  Means  for  a  period 
ending  not  later  than  June  27,  1983,  for  con- 
sideration of  such  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
amendment  as  fall  within  the  jurisdictions 
of  those  committees  pursuant  to  clauses  1 
(a),  (g),  (h),  and  (v)  of  rule  X,  respectively 
(Rept.  No.  98-115,  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  STRATTON:  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  H.R.  2797.  A  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  national  security  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  for  a  period  ending  not  later 
than  June  IS,  1983,  for  consideration  of 
such  provisions  of  the  bill  as  fall  within  the 
Jurisdictions  of  those  committees  pursuant 
to  clauses  1  (h)  and  (1)  of  rule  X,  respective- 
ly (Rept.  No.  98-24,  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  JONES  cf  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries:  H.R. 
2163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Boat 
Safety  Act  of  1971.  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendments;  referred  to  the  Commit- 


tee on  Ways  and  Means  for  a  period  ending 
not  later  than  July  15.  1983,  for  consider- 
ation of  such  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
amendments  as  fall  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  that  committee  pursuant  to  clause  l(v), 
rule  X  (Rept.  No.  98-133.  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries:  H.R. 
2809.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Foundation;  with  an  amendment: 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  a  period  ending  not  later  than 
July  IS,  1983.  for  consideration  of  such  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  and  amendments  as  fa)! 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
pursuant  to  clause  l(v).  rule  X  (Rept.  No. 
98-134.  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
2676.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
through  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  National 
Aquaculture  Act;  with  an  amendment;  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for 
a  period  ending  not  later  than  June  1.  1983. 
for  consideration  of  such  portions  of  the  bill 
and  amendment  as  fall  within  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion pursuant  to  claude  1(a),  rule  X  (Rept. 
No.  98-155,  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  2970.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to  extend 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  con- 
tained in  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes: 
with  amendments;  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  for  a  period  ending  not 
later  than  June  15,  1983.  for  a  period  ending 
not  later  than  June  15,  1983,  for  consider- 
ation of  such  provisions  of  the  bill  as  fall 
within  its  Jurisdiction  pursuant  to  clause 
Km),  rule  X  (Rept.  No.  98-156,  Pt.  2).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
2062.  A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act 
of  1972;  with  an  amendment;  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  a  period 
ending  not  later  than  June  15,  1983,  for  con- 
sideration of  such  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
amendment  as  fall  within  that  committee's 
jurisdiction  pursuant  to  clause  Km),  rule  X 
(Rept.  No.  98-187,  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  2498.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
Congressional  Advisory  Commission  on 
Boxing:  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  for  a  period  ending  not 
later  than  June  1,  1983,  for  consideration  of 
such  provisions  of  the  bill  as  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  pursuant  to 
clause  Kg),  rule  X,  (Rept.  No.  98-188,  Pt.  I). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BOLAND:  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence.  H.R.  2968.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  intelligence  and  intelligence-related  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  Government,  for  the  in- 
telligence community  sUff,  for  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity system,  and  for  other  purposes;  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  for  a 
period  ending  not  later  than  May  30,  1983, 
for  consideration  of  such  portions  of  the  bill 
as  fall  within  its  Jurisdiction  pursuant  to 
clause  1(c),  rule  X  (Rept.  No.  98-189,  Pt.  I). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


tions  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL: 
HJl.  3020.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Madigam,  Mr.  DiHGELL,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Ms.    MiKm^Ki.    Mr.    Wyder.    Mr. 
ECKART,  Mr.  SiKORSKi,  Mr.  OmH- 
GER.   Mr.    Florio.    Mr.   Sharp,   Mr. 
DowDT  of  Bfississippi.  Mr.  FORS  of 
Tennessee,    Mr.    Jacobs,    Mr.    Gcr- 
HARirr,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Rihaldo.  Mr. 
Taukk.  Mr.  NiELSoif  of  UUh,  Mr. 
WiRTH,  Mr.  Richardson.  Mrs.  Col- 
lins,  Mr.   Corcoran,   Mr.   Walgen. 
Mr.      LuKEN,      Mr.      Lelahd.      Mr. 
O'Brien,  and  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois): 
H.R.  3021.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity  Act  to  provide   for  a  program   of 
grants  to  SUtes  to  provide  health  care  bene- 
fits for  the  unemployed,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

130.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam, 
relative  to  the  Clean  Air  Act;  to  the  Com- . 
mittee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  5:  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr. 
PoRSYTHE,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
GuARiNi,  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
SONIA,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Bosco, 
Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Foc- 
lietta,  Mr.  BoNKER,  Mr.  Mrazek,  Mr.  Swift, 
Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Eckabt.  Mr.  Hnrro,  Mr. 
Gejdenson,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Pa- 
netta,  Mr.  PuquA.  Mr.  Mftchell,  Mr. 
Dyson.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr.  Morrison  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Ratch- 
roRD,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana, Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Barnard, 
Mrs.  Johnson,  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Feighan,  Mr. 
LiPiNSKi,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
McKernan,  Mr.  Towns,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York,  Mr.  Moaklet,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Ea- 
WTARDS  of  California.  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Beil- 
ENSON.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Berman,  Mr.  Levih 
of  Michigan.  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
Stokes,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Cor- 
RADA,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Heftel  of  Hawaii. 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Valentine, 
Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut. Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Chandler.  Mr.  ds 
Lugo,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  Britt,  Mr.  Tauzih, 
Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Breaux, 
Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
Hover,  Mr.  Batkman,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Rodimo. 
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Mr.  St  OautAiif,  Mr.  Lamtos,  Mr.  Waxmam, 
Mr.  HuBBAiU),  Mr.  Borsri,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr. 
Whttlet.  Mr.  Hkitter,  Ms.  Oakar,  Ms. 
Shows,  and  Mr.  Nblson  of  Florida. 

H.R.  216:  Mr.  Biurakis. 

H.R.  679:  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York  and 
Mr.  MoKPHT. 

HJt.  10S6:  Mr.  Bekmam. 

HJi.  1254:  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

HJt.  1441:  Mr.  SoisENBRKMitKR  and  Mr. 

H.R.  1596:  Mr.  Downrr  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.  Studds,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  D'Amoors, 
Mr.  Ratcrtord,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Jeftords, 
Mr.  Kn.i>KE.  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Levine  of  California,  Mr.  Pa- 
netta.  Mr.  Mrazek.  and  Mr.  Ackerman. 

HJl.  1643:  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  1652:  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 

HJl.  1700:  Mr.  Tallon. 

HJ%.  1701:  Mr.  Brothill,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Washington,  and  Mrs.  Schroe- 

DER. 

H.R.  1797:  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Martinez,  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1920:  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 
Mr.  WoRTLEY,  Mr.  Kasich,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Gekas,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Htmo.  and  Mr.  Olin. 

H.R.  1937:  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.R.  2054:  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Vento.  and  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut. 


H.R.  2076:  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Bdr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Wtlie,  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Fazio. 
and  Mr.  Cunger. 

H.R.  2131:  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Swin. 

H.R.  2163:  Mr.  Corraoa,  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 
Jeffords,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr. 
Forsythe.  and  Mr.  Hutto. 

H.R.  2676:  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  2722:  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  2809:  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Oun.  Mr. 
Recula.  Mr.  CoNTB.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 
Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
MuRTHA.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
CoELHO.  Mr.  LujAN,  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia, 
and  Mr.  Foley. 

H.R.  2852:  Mr.  Sensenbrenher  and  Mr. 
Sawyer. 

H.R.  2992:  Mr.  Fascell. 

H.R.  3002:  Mr.  Huckaby  and  Mrs.  Boggs. 

H.J.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Fascell. 

H.J.  Res.  139:  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Nich- 
ols, Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Hefner, 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Broyhill, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Daniel,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Flippo,  and  Mr. 
Robinson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  95:  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
Whitehurst,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr. 
D'Amours,  Mr.  Walcren,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da, Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr.  McNulty, 
Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Lehman  of 


California.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Leland.  lb. 
Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Matsui. 
Mr.  LoEFFLER,  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan,  and 
Mr.  Harkin. 

H.  Con.  Res.  112:  Mr.  Herman,  Mr.  Hoter, 
Ms.  Kaptur,  and  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

H.  Res.  17:  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Campbell. 
Mr.  Conable.  Mr.  Dorgan.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama.  Mr.  Flippo,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Olin,  and  Mr. 
Rostenkowski. 

H.  Res.  155:  Mr.  Carper,  Mr.  DeWine,  Mr. 
Stratton,  Mr.  Traxler,  and  Mr.  Udall. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

93.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Council  of  the  County  of  Maui,  Hawaii,  rela- 
tive to  native  Hawaiians:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

94.  Also,  petition  of  the  Tinian  Land 
Owner's  Association,  Tinian,  Northern 
Marina  Islands,  relative  to  compensation  for 
private  property;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

95.  Also,  petition  of  the  Commission  to 
Study  Professional  Boxing  and  Wrestling  in 
Rhode  Island.  Providence,  R.I.,  relative  to 
professional  boxing  and  wrestling  in  Rhode 
Island;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Education  and 
Labor. 


ROLE  OP  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT IN  EDUCATION  EXCEL- 
LENCE 


HON.  LES  AnCOIN 

oronooN 
nr  THE  Houss  or  representatives 

Monday,  May  16, 1983 

•  Mr.  AnCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  is  poised  on  the  brink  of 
a  technological  revolution,  a  revolu- 
tion that  will  change  the  face  of  liter- 
ally every  workplace  across  the  coun- 
try. The  coming  age  will  be  one  of 
knowledge  intensity,  and  there  can  be 
no  other  conclusion  than  that  our 
Nation  is  more  dependent  than  ever 
on  a  highly  educated  work  force. 

It  is  frightening,  therefore,  to  con- 
template the  implications  of  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education.  The  Commission 
documented  that  graduates  of  high 
schools  and  colleges  do  not  have  the 
necessary  math,  science,  and  foreign 
language  skiUs  to  get  by.  I  believe  that 
if  the  United  States  cannot  prepare 
trained  minds  for  the  change  that  is 
imderway,  then  the  economic,  social. 
and  military  security  of  this  country 
will  be  at  risk. 

If  we  do  not  teach  the  basics  now,  we 
will  pay  for  it  later.  We  will  pay  for  it 
in  higher  costs  to  American  business 
which  last  year  spent  over  $30  billion 
to  retrain  employees,  too  many  of 
them  high  school  and  college  gradu- 
ates with  inadequate  skills.  We  will 
pay  for  it  in  higher  unemployment 
rates  for  college  and  high  school  grad- 
uates. And  we  will  pay  for  it  in  a  di- 
minished ability  to  compete  with 
other  nations  that  understand  what 
investing  in  education  means  to  their 
economic  future,  and  are  making  those 
investments  now. 

On  April  27.  I,  along  with  Oeorce 
lifiLLER.  Paul  Simon,  and  Tony 
CoELHO.  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  118,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion recommitting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  our  Nation's  future  by  af- 
firming that  it  is  the  national  policy 
that  the  Federal  Government  contrib- 
ute to  the  support  of  public  education 
from  elementary  through  the  second- 
ary levels. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  118. 
which  has  over  40  cosponsors.  is  in  no 
way  intended  to  usurp  local  efforts  or 
local  control  of  education.  The  resolu- 
tion Is  an  effort  to  provide  guidelines 
so  that  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  can  structure  policy  and  fund- 
ing in  a  way  that  will  strengthen  State 


and  local  efforts  now.  and  in  the  years 
to  come. 

The  following  statement,  adopted  by 
the  National  Association  of  State 
Boards  of  Education,  serves  as  a  useful 
reminder  of  the  vital  role  the  Federal 
Government  has  played  in  encourag- 
ing educational  excellence.  The  state- 
ment traces  the  history  of  Federal  in- 
volvement and  calls  for  the  coopera- 
tive and  coordinated  functioning  of  all 
levels  of  government  to  insure  the  vi- 
tality of  our  schools  in  the  years 
ahead. 
NASBE's  Position  on  the  Federal  Role  in 

Education  as  Adopted  by  the  Board  op 

Directors 

Does  the  federal  government  have  a  role 
in  education?  What  is  that  role?  What  are 
the  responsibilities  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment regarding  the  education  of  the  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  our  nation?  Responses  to 
questions  such  as  these  are  of  paramount 
importance. 

The  debate  over  the  "New  Federalism" 
and  the  search  for  program  reductions  to 
narrow  the  ever-increasing  federal  budget 
deficit  have  made  it  im[>erative  to  consider 
carefully  the  federal  role  in  education.  Fur- 
thermore, increased  fiscal  constraints  at  the 
local,  state  and  national  levels  have  caused  a 
reexamination  of  priorities  for  education  ex- 
penditures. 

Our  nation's  commitment  to  education  is 
not  new.  Since  the  ruling  class  in  this  coun- 
try is  its  citizens,  a  major  concern  of  our 
founding  fathers  was  how  to  educate  these 
citizens  to  ensure  that  they  might  effective- 
ly govern  themselves.  Because  "knowledge 
is  in  every  country  the  surest  basis  of  public 
happiness,"  George  Washington  in  the  first 
annual  presidential  address  to  the  Congress, 
stated  that  nothing  better  deserved  congres- 
sional patronage  than  the  promotion  of  sci- 
ence and  literature.  A  lodestar  of  his  politi- 
cal philosophy  was  his  belief  that  education 
is  an  essential  attribute  of  a  democratic  soci- 
ety and  contributes  to  the  security  of  a  free 
people.  In  his  Farewell  Address  he  again 
urged  Congress  to  promote  "as  an  object  of 
primary  importance,  institutions  for  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge,"  because  "it 
is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  en- 
Ughtened." 

Washington's  concern  with  education  has 
been  shared  by  our  national  leaders  ever 
since,  resulting  in  extensive  federal  involve- 
ment in  education,  beginning  with  the  Land 
Ordinance  of  1785  which  provided  that  cer- 
tain lands  in  each  new  state  be  set  aside  for 
public  education.  The  Morrill  Act  of  1862— 
the  land  grant  college  act— promoted  educa- 
tion in  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts. 
The  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917,  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  Vocational  Education  Act,  fos- 
tered schooling  for  a  variety  of  occupations. 
In  the  1940s,  federal  concern  for  the  educa- 
tion of  our  returning  veterans  resulted  in 
the  Full  Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1946— the  GI  Bill.  The  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1959  was  designed  to  pro- 
mote math,  science  and  language  instruc- 
tion. In  1965,  the  federal  commitment  to 


equal  educational  opportunity  led  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  These  examples  suggest 
some  of  the  critical  national  purposes  un- 
derlying the  federal  role  in  education,  rang- 
ing from  economic  development  to  national 
security  to  ensuring  an  equitably  educated 
citizenry. 

Much  of  the  current  debate  over  the  fed- 
eral role  in  education  is  based  on  a  misun- 
derstanding of  the  provision  of  the  Tenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  re- 
serves to  the  state  those  powers  not  specifi- 
cally granted  to  the  federal  government. 
That  amendment  does  not  prohibit  federal 
government  financing  of  education,  any 
more  than  the  Constitutional  provision  for 
a  state  militia  prohibits  federal  financing  of 
the  National  Guard.  Indeed,  widespread  na- 
tional agreement  exists  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  play  an  important  role  in 
education.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  define 
that  role  in  terms  of  national  needs  and  as- 
pirations and  to  coordinate  federal,  state 
and  local  government  res[>onsibillties. 

In  a  country  with  a  rich  and  diverse  edu- 
cational system  that  offers  a  mosaic  of  op- 
portunities to  students  rather  than  assign- 
ing them  to  a  predetermined  role,  and 
which  is  committed  to  citizen  leadership  at 
the  state  and  local  level,  widespread  agree- 
ment exists  as  to  the  overall  goals  of  our 
educational  system,  kindergarten  through 
post-doctoral.  In  abroad  outline  this  consen- 
sus holds  that: 

1.  All  students  should  have  access  to  a  free 
public  education  regardless  of  sex,  handi- 
capping condition,  race,  national  origin,  or 
economic  background. 

2.  Students  should  leave  secondary  school 
with  an  education  that  includes  mastery  of: 

(a)  the  basic  skills  of  reading,  writing, 
mathematics; 

(b)  an  understanding  of  United  States  his- 
tory, and  an  overview  of  the  history,  geogra- 
phy, and  culture  of  other  countries; 

(c)  an  understanding  of  science  and  tech- 
nology; 

(d)  the  ability  to  reason  and  solve  prob- 
lems; 

(e)  an  understanding  of  our  government; 

(f )  an  appreciation  of  the  arts  and  human- 
iUes. 

3.  Students  should  have  the  opportunity 
in  the  first  twelve  grades  to  prepare  ade- 
quately for  work,  further  training,  or  addi- 
tional education  in  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

4.  The  educational  system  should  be  one 
which: 

(a)  provides  a  reasonably  appropriate 
number  of  doctors,  carpenters,  math  teach- 
ers, computer  experts— a  diversity  of  work- 
ers: 

(b)  is  accessible  to  those  who  have  left 
formal  schooling  and  who  wish  to  return  to 
the  educational  system  at  a  later  date; 

(c)  encourages  students  of  all  abilities  to 
reach  for  higher  levels  of  achievement. 

5.  The  educational  system  should  set 
standards,  as  well  as  encourage  and  recog- 
nize achievement. 

How  do  the  various  governmental  entities 
work  together  to  achieve  these  ends,  and 
how  can  they  achieve  them  at  a  time  of  dra- 
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matic  change  In  the  world?  We  are  living  in 
a  natiui  which  is  on  the  brink  of  an  explo- 
sion of  new  knowledge.  We  are  also  experi- 
encing an  increasingly  transient  population, 
a  dramatic  shift  in  demographics,  far  great- 
er pupU  awareness  of  possibilities  and  im- 
pooibillties  for  their  world,  and  a  growing 
disparity  in  the  distribution  of  world  re- 
sources. Our  national  survival  depends  on 
the  capacity  of  our  citizens  and  government 
to  respond  to  these  conditions. 

If  we  look  at  our  objectives  for  education 
against  this  backdrop,  it  is  clear  that  all 
levels  of  govenunent  must  function  coopera- 
tively and  in  a  coordinated  fashion. 

The  federal  role  should  be  one  of  national 
leadership  and  coordination  based  on  an 
awareness  of  national  needs.  As  in  the  past, 
it  should  include  concerns  for  access  and 
equity,  support  for  special  populations. 
human  capital  development,  research,  inno- 
vation and  development  activities.  The  fed- 
eral government  has  the  widest  financial 
base,  broadest  perspective  on  national 
needs,  the  ability  to  distribute  resources  eq- 
uitably, and  the  responsibility  to  protect  na- 
tional concerns. 

Federal  financial  assistance  should  supple- 
ment the  efforts  of  states  and  local  school 
districts,  and  federal  education  legislation 
would  contain  provisions  which  conform  to 
the  following  guidelines: 

1.  Flexibility  should  be  allowed  both  SEAs 
and  LEAs  under  both  federal  statutes  and 
regulations; 

2.  Programs  with  similar  purposes  and 
reaching  a  common  population  should  be 
consolidated; 

3.  Forward-funding  should  be  maintained 
with  no  rescissions  or  deferrals,  in  order  to 
meet  the  planning  needs  of  states  and  local 
districts; 

4.  Fiscal  accountability  and  audit  responsi- 
bilities should  be  clearly  defined; 

5.  Whenever  possible,  federal  funds 
should  flow  through  SEAs  so  that  state  and 
local  programs  may  be  coordinated; 

6.  Federal  mandates  should  provide  ade- 
quate funding  to  SEAs  and  LEAs  to  imple- 
ment the  mandates. 

The  federal  role  in  education  should  be 
coordinated  with  the  states'  efforts.  The 
states  should  set  educational  standards  and 
evaluate  their  educational  progams.  They 
should  provide  demonstration  and  dissemi- 
nation projects,  collect  data.  Increase  educa- 
tional quality,  provide  funds  to  equalize 
educational  opportunity  within  each  state, 
allocate  federal  funds  within  the  state,  and 
coordinate  reporting  or  accounting  for  these 
funds  to  the  federal  government. 

The  role  of  the  local  school  board  or  gov- 
ernment should  be  to  set  educational  stand- 
ards for  its  district;  operate  school  pro- 
grams: respond  to  parental,  student  and 
community  concerns:  provide  local  financial 
management  and  accountability,  and  pro- 
vide financial  support  for  district  programs. 

To  meet  our  country's  educational  goals, 
each  level  of  government  must  contribute  to 
the  whole.  The  local  school  district,  with  its 
knowledge  of  district  needs,  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  operate  the  schools.  The  state, 
based  on  an  awareness  of  local  needs  must 
provide  leadership,  set  standards,  and  pro- 
vide financial  support.  The  federal  govern- 
ment should  l>e  supportive  of  both  states 
and  local  districts,  and  should  address  na- 
tional needs,  provide  for  research  and  as- 
sessment, ensure  access  to  the  educational 
system,  and  provide  a  broad  base  of  finan- 
cial support. 

Such  a  ooordiiuited  and  mutually  support- 
ive system  would  strengthen  the  total  edu- 
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catlonal  enterprise  and  do  much  to  develop 
our  most  valued  resource— the  citizens  of 
the  nation. 

If  education  is  Will  and  Ariel  Durant's 
"transmission  of  civilization."  and  if  educa- 
tion contributes  to  the  security  of  a  free 
constitution,  then  il  is  also  educator  George 
Peabody's  "debt  due  from  present  to  future 
generations."  Our  Job  as  a  nation,  indeed  as 
a  federal  government,  is  to  ensure  that  this 
debt  is  paid  in  sound  currency.* 


BAN  ARMOR-PIERCING  BULLETS 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OPmW  JXRSIT 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVCS 

Monday,  May  16,  1983 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  National 
Police  Week.  May  15  to  20,  is  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  discuss  an  issue  of 
keen  im[>ortance  to  law  enforcement 
officers  all  over  the  country:  bullets 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  penetrat- 
ing bulletproof  vests  of  the  type  usual- 
ly worn  by  police. 

I  think  that  it  is  a  scandal  that  these 
devices,  which  have  no  legitimate 
sporting  purpose  and  in  fact  are  de- 
signed specifically  to  kill  human 
beings,  are  allowed  to  circulate  on  the 
open  market  with  no  restriction  other 
than  the  manufacturers's  assertions 
that  only  law  enforcement  agencies 
ought  to  buy  them.  These  lethal  prod- 
ucts should  not  exist  at  all,  but  if  they 
must,  they  certainly  should  be  avail- 
able only  to  law  enforcement  people. 
If  we  cannot  prevent  their  falling  into 
the  hands  of  criminals  in  any  other 
way,  we  should  prevent  their  manufac- 
ture or  sale. 

Mr.  Speaker,  events  over  the  last 
year  or  so  in  my  home  State  of  New 
Jersey  help  bring  home  the  vital  im- 
portance of  these  bullets.  We  have 
seen  instances  of  officers  who  were 
not  wearing  bulletproof  vests  killed, 
and  at  least  one  instance  in  which 
body  armor  saved  the  life  of  an  officer 
who  was  wearing  it.  Towns  in  my  own 
district  and  elsewhere  have  conducted 
successful  fundraising  drives  to  equip 
their  police  with  protective  body 
armor,  just  as  the  people  here  in  the 
District  of  Coliunbia  are  doing  now.  It 
is  a  scandal,  then,  that  we  still  permit 
the  indiscriminate  distribution  of  bul- 
lets which  render  this  lifesaving 
equipment  useless. 

Since  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Mr.  BiAGGi,  brought  national  attention 
to  the  threat  these  special  bullets  pose 
not  only  to  police  but  to  the  public  in 
general,  a  number  of  States  have 
passed  legislation  against  them.  I  am 
proud  to  be  one  of  the  sponsors  of  his 
H.R.  953  as  well  as  sponsor  of  a  bill  of 
my  own,  H.R.  641;  I  also  gave  testimo- 
ny in  favor  of  such  legislation  during 
the  last  Congress.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  we  will  deal  with  this  legislation, 
sponsored  by  over  100  of  our  col- 
leagues, before  any  more  police  deaths 
bring  home  to  us  the  need  for  it.  Law 
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enforcement  agents  put  their  lives  on 
the  line  for  us  every  day,  and  surely 
we  owe  them— and  ourselves— a  modi- 
cum of  protection. 

I  hoi}e  that  even  more  of  our  col- 
leagues will  Join  in  sponsoring  this 
life-or-death  legislation  and  in  working 
to  bring  it  to  the  floor.  'Lfi*  us  under- 
score the  words  of  support  which  we 
speak  during  National  Police  Week 
with  action  on  their  behalf.* 


MR.  LARRY  A.  WREYFORD 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OP  CAUPOKMIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEHTATIVBS 

Monday,  May  IS,  1983 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a 
great  degree,  we  in  the  Congress  must 
function  as  the  people's  watchdog  on 
the  Federal  bureaucracy,  the  eyes  and 
ears— and  the  voice— of  our  constitu- 
ents on  this  Government.  Thanks  to 
our  work  in  this  capacity,  countless  in- 
stances of  wrongdoing  or  simple  mis- 
management have  been  exposed  over 
the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  natural  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  all  of  us  to  focus 
on  what  went  wrong.  Today  I  am  very 
happy  to  draw  to  the  House's  atten- 
tion an  instance  where  things  have 
gone  right— and  much  to  the  benefit 
of  the  American  taxpayer. 

An  employee  at  McClellan  Air  Force 
Base  in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  has  been 
credited  with  an  idea  that  will  save  the 
Air  Force  nearly  $110  million  over  a  2- 
year  period.  This  is  a  story  of  a  consci- 
entious Government  employee  who 
turned  his  years  of  experience,  consid- 
erable skill  and  good  sense  to  ways  to 
make  things  work  better,  and  in  this 
we  all  benefit. 

Mr.  Larry  A.  Wreyford  of  Sacramen- 
to is  a  program  manager  for  aircraft 
ground  support  generators  and  other 
equipment  at  McClellan  Air  Force 
Base.  His  dedication  will  save  taxpay- 
ers money  and  facilitate  the  oper- 
ations at  Air  Force  bases  across  the 
country  for  ye^  to  come. 

Mr.  Wreyford,  a  native  of  Texas,  en- 
tered military  service  in  1942.  He  was  a 
B-17  pilot  in  the  305th  bomb  group  of 
the  8th  Air  Force  during  World  War 
II.  He  was  shot  down  over  Germany 
on  September  3,  1944  and  was  a  pris- 
oner of  war  at  Stalag  Luft-1  until  lib- 
erated by  the  Russians  in  May  1945. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  he 
began  a  logistics  career  with  the  Air 
Force  that  has  continued  to  this  day. 
Following  his  retirement  from  uni- 
form service  in  May  1963,  he  began  his 
civil  service  career  at  McClellan  Air 
Force  Base  in  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  use  this  op- 
portunity today  to  express  respect  for 
Mr.  Wreyford,  who  has  given  years  of 
outstanding  public  service  to  the  Air 
Force  and  to  this  Nation.  He  is  ad- 
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mired  by  his  coworkers  and  held  In 
very  high  esteem  by  the  entire  McClel- 
lan Air  Force  Base  community.  Today, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  by  the  Sac- 
ramento Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
Washington,  his  effort  are  being  ac- 
knowledged by  his  fellow  Sacramen- 
tans. 

On  behalf  of  taxpayers  and  the  Con- 
gress. I  wish  to  extend  warm  congratu- 
lations to  Mr.  Wreyford  on  his  out- 
standing achievement.* 
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FRANCIS  A.  MULHERN  OF  THE 
PORT  AUTHORITY  OF  NEW 
YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY 


NA'nONAL  SMALL  BUSINESS 
WEEK 


HON.  DAN  SCHAEFER 

OP  COLORADO 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10. 1983 
•  Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Madam  Speaker, 
our  Nation  was  founded  on  the  princi- 
ples of  free  thought,  free  speech,  and 
free  enterprise.  From  this  base,  Amer- 
ica has  become  preeminent  in  the 
world  because  we  are  free  to  work  as 
we  wish  and  achieve  what  our  talents 
will  allow. 

Small  business  exemplifies  this  tra- 
dition of  hard  work  and  achievement 
and  has  become  the  wellspring  of  crea- 
tivity in  product  development  and  in- 
novative business  practices. 

Small  businessmen  start  with  an 
idea.  They  struggle  against  the  odds, 
take  on  the  risks,  and  may  never  see 
their  hopes  come  to  fruition.  But  for 
those  that  are  successful,  the  rewards 
can  be  substantial.  In  the  meantime, 
their  successes  create  jobs  and  their 
innovations  improve  the  quality  of  our 
lives. 

The  energy  and  aptitude  of  Ameri- 
ca's small  businessmen  have  made  our 
Nation  the  leader  in  the  business 
world.  Their  spirit  and  strength  of 
purpose  are  vital  to  the  Nation's  con- 
tinued growth  and  economic  well- 
being.  I  am  delighted  that  I  have  a 
special  opportunity  as  a  member  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee  to 
insure  that  the  Nation's  innovators, 
creators,  and  entrepreneurs  have  con- 
ditions that  will  allow  them  to  prosper 
and  that  they  have  proper  incentives 
and  opportunities  for  new  ventures. 

This  week  is  national  Small  Busi- 
ness Week.  This  is  a  time  to  celebrate 
for  all  those  who  believe  in  our  system 
of  free  enterprise  and  in  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  the  freedom  to 
work  and  achieve.* 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

OPirCW  JKRSET 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16,  1983 

•  Mx.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  to  give  recognition  to  a  man 
who.  for  over  three  decades,  has 
served  the  public  with  great  distinc- 
tion and  unfailing  dedication.  This 
man  is  Francis  A.  Mulhem,  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion who  has  accomplished  much  for 
which  his  native  State  of  New  Jersey 
can  be  proud.  Art  Mulhem  will  retire 
this  month  after  34  years  in  public 
service.  His  career  encompasses  those 
qualities  which  foster  an  efficient  and 
effective  government  while,  at  the 
same  time,  protect  the  public  interest. 
These  are  indeed  the  highest  ideals  of 
government  service.  It  is  therefore  fit- 
ting that  we  recognize  Art  Mulhem 
for  his  accomplishments  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  public  good. 

Graduating  cum  laude,  Mr.  Mulhem 
received  his  A.B.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  in  1938.  Con- 
tinuing his  record  of  academic  excel- 
lence, he  went  on  to  receive  his  juris 
doctorate  from  the  Law  School  of  Har- 
vard University  in  1941.  After  complet- 
ing his  studies  at  Harvard,  he  worked 
as  a  law  clerk  for  a  private  attorney 
and  counselor-at-law  until  going  on 
active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve. 
Mr.  Mulhem  is  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II,  having  served  on  active  duty 
from  1942  until  1946;  in  1953  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  Retired  Reserve. 

After  his  service  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve, Mr.  Mulhem  returned  to  New 
Jersey  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
New  Jersey  bar.  Beginning  his  career 
with  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  in  1949,  Mr.  Mulhem 
established  himself  as  an  outstanding 
spokesman  for  the  organization  and 
imrivaled  practioner  of  general  law. 
Throghout  his  career  with  the  port 
authority,  Mr.  Mulhem  has  repeated- 
ly demonstrated  his  legal  expertise 
while  maintaining  the  very  highest 
standards  of  personal  and  professional 
integrity.  His  steadfast  devotion  and 
diligence  have  greatly  contributed  to 
the  extraordinary  reputation  that  the 
port  authority  enjoys  in  all  Its  legal 
representations. 

Mr.  Mulhem  started  his  port  au- 
thority career  as  an  attomey  In  what 
was  then  the  general  division  of  the 
law  depstftment.  In  1972,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  his  current  position  as 
deputy  general  counsel.  He  has  contin- 
ued to  hold  this  post  with  great  dis- 
tinction and  honor. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that 
Mr.  Mulhem's  exceptional  legal  exper- 
tise has  been  evident  in  every  State 
and  Federal  court  case  in  which  the 
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port  authority  has  been  a  party,  as 
well  as  in  every  Federal  administrative 
proceeding  which  he  has  conducted  on 
its  behalf.  Mr.  Mulhem  has  demon- 
strated, throughout  his  career,  that  he 
is  far  more  than  just  a  successful  liti- 
gator. In  an  age  of  legal  specialization, 
he  is  still  an  unequaled  generalist.  Art 
Mulhem's  dedication  and  outstanding 
ability  represent  the  highest  ideals  of 
his  profession. 

His  outstanding  record  of  achieve- 
ment and  his  long  and  distingtiished 
career  of  service  have  made  Art  Mul- 
hem an  exceptional  public  servant 
who  will  be  deeply  missed  when  he  re- 
tires this  month.* 


DISCLOSURE  OF  NET  WORTH 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

OP  COHKBCnCUT 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16,  1983 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  have  done  every  year  since  1971, 
when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Legislature,  I  am  today  disclosing 
a  statement  of  my  net  worth  and  an 
accounting  of  income  and  taxes  paid 
for  calendar  year  1982.  While  1  realize 
this  disclosure  goes  beyond  what  is  re- 
quired by  law,  I  feel  that  such  an  ac- 
counting Is  a  responsibility  of  public 
office. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of 
assets,  liabilities,  and  capital  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1982,  and  a  statement  of 
income  and  taxes  paid  for  tax  year 
1982.  This  statement  covers  myself 
and  my  wife  Barbara  J.  Ratchf ord: 

WILLIAII  R.  RaTCHPORO  FlMAlfCIAL 

Statement 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  assets,  li- 
abilities and  capital  as  of  December  31,  1982, 
and  covers  both  WUliam  R.  Ratchford  and 
his  wife,  Barbara  J.  Ratchford. 
1982  income: 
William    R.    Ratchford. 
salary,  U.S.  House  of 

RepresenUtives $60,662.50 

Barbara  J.  Ratchford. 
salary,  Arlington 

Board    of    Education. 

Arlington.  Va 15,799.82 

William  and  Barbara 
Ratchford.  rental 

income,  summer  home, 

Nantucket.  ULass 4.425.00 

William  and  Barbara 
Ratchford.  rental 
income,  residence.  2 
Johnson  Drive,  Dan- 
bury.  Conn 6.150.00 

William.  Barbara,  and 
sons,  interest  income, 
savings  accounts 112.50 

Total  income 87.149.42 

1982  Federal  Income  taxes, 
joint  return 17,470.69 
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1982  Virginia  State  Inctnne 

taxes.    Bariwn    Hatch- 

ford  (nonresident  tax) 

451.88 

Aoets: 

Cash: 

Savings  account— Con- 

necticut    Bank     St 

Trust  (Barbara  and 

Scott) 

62.45 

Savings  account— Con- 

necticut    Bank      A 

Trust  (Barbara  and 

Klan) 

1^1.02 

Savings          account- 

Wright  Patman  Fed- 

eral    Credit     Union 

(William    and    Bar- 

bara)  

S.69 

Share  draft  account- 

Wright  Patman  Fed- 

eral    Credit     Union 

(William    and    Bar- 

bara)  

26.31 

Checking       account- 

First            American 

Bank.  Arlington.  Va. 

(William     and    Bar- 

bara)....  

2.316.20 

Savings  account— Con- 

necticut      Teachers 

Federal  Oedit  Union 

(Barbara) 

6.42 

AutomobUe:  1981  Chrysler 

K-car 

5.300.00 

Household  furnishings: 

Danbury,  Conn,  and  Ar- 

lington. Va.,  homes 

10.000.00 

Nantucket           summer 

home.          Nantucket. 

Mass 

7.500.00 

Other. 

Teacher's     retirement- 

State    of    Connecticut 

and  Arlington  County. 

Va..    Barbara    Ratch- 

ford 

14.457.02 

Congressional         retire- 

ment, William  Ratch- 

ford 

18,792.27 

Real  estate: 

Home,  3  Johnson  Drive, 

Danbury,             Conn. 

(market) 

84.000.00 

Summer  home,  Nantuck- 

et, Mass.  (market) 

150,000.00 

Total  assets 

293,957.38 

IJahilitles: 

Mortgages: 

Danbury    home,    Dan- 

bury     Savings      & 

Loan. 

42.374.93 

Nantucket       summer 

home,        Nantucket 

Savinan  Rank 

41.436.39 

Danbury  home,  C:om- 

mercial             (Credit. 

second  mortgage 

22,971.55 

Notes     payable:     Wright 

Patman   Federal   Credit 

Union 

4,000.00 

Total  liabilities 

110.782.87 

^  ^r^^lBB     *aH«r«AA V*^^«p  ■*•■■*•■«•«••« 

Total  net  worth.      

183.174.51 

• 
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LOU  CARNESECCA 
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HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  mw  TOKK 

nr  THI  HOUSK  OP  REPRSSEMTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16. 1983 

•  Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  Washington.  D.C.,  Alumni  of  St. 
John's  University  is  holding  its  annual 
luncheon  in  the  Raybum  House  Office 
Building.  At  the  luncheon  Lou  Came- 
secca  will  be  our  guest  speaker.  As  a 
proud  alumni  of  this  fine  university.  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  this  out- 
standing American. 

Lou-  Camesecca  has  been  named  as 
the  1983  college  basketball  coach  of 
the  year  by  the  U.S.  Basketball  Writ- 
ers, the  U.S.  Collegiate  Basketball 
Coaches,  and  many  other  groups. 

His  exceptional  coaching  ability  has 
always  been  obvious  to  those  who 
follow  college  basketball.  This  was 
demonstrated  during  the  past  season 
by  the  accomplishments  of  his  team. 
They  faced  one  of  the  toughest  sched- 
ules in  the  country  and  completed  a 
2a-5  record.  They  won  the  ECAC  Holi- 
day Festival  for  a  record  sixth  time, 
the  Joe  Lapchuck  Memorial  Tourna- 
ment for  a  record  eighth  time,  and  the 
Big  East  Conference  Championship. 
The  team  set  a  school  record  for  the 
most  victories— 28— in  a  season. 

Beyond  Mr.  Camesecca's  achieve- 
ments in  the  re<M>rd  books  are  his  qual- 
ities as  a  humanitarian,  leader,  molder 
of  character,  teacher,  and  friend  to  his 
players  and  others  who  come  into  con- 
tact with  him.  He  demonstrates  a  deep 
concern  for  everyone  as  individuals 
and  sees  to  it  that  the  glory  of  big 
time  college  basketball  is  enjoyed,  but 
kept  in  perspective. 

He  stresses  the  academic  side  of  uni- 
versity life  and  strives  to  prepare  his 
players  for  the  real  world  challenges 
they  will  be  facing  throughout  their 
Uves. 

He  is  also  a  goodwill  ambassador  for 
the  United  States.  He  is  currently 
chairman  of  the  International  Basket- 
ball Committee  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Basketball  Coaches.  He  has 
taken  teams  of  college  players  on 
tours  of  Spain.  Yugoslavia,  Angola, 
and  Italy.  He  has  also  conducted  clin- 
ics and  sch(x>Is  in  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  Yugoslavia.  Canada,  Brazil,  and 
Argentina. 

It  is  an  honor  to  have  this  success- 
ful, dedicated,  respected  American  as  a 
fellow  alimmus.* 


REVEREND  MONSIGNOR  FRAN- 
CIS J.  BEEDA.  S.T.L.,  ELEVA- 
TION TO  PRELATE  OF  HONOR 


May  16, 1983 

Chaplain  of  Caravan  4  of  the  Interna- 
tional Order  of  Alhambra.* 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

or  PDmSTLVAHIA 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESCHTATtVKS 

Monday.  May  16.  1983 

•  &fr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  May  15.  the  parishioners  of 
Sacred  Heart  Church  in  Wilkes-Barre 
honored  their  pastor,  the  Reverend 
Monsignor  Francis  J.  Beeda.  S.T.L.,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  Prelate  of  Honor. 

Monsignor  Beeda  has  been  pastor  of 
Sacred  Heart  Church  since  1974.  Prior 
to  that,  he  was  an  assistant  pastor 
there  for  9  years.  On  March  14  of  this 
year,  he  was  named  a  Prelate  of  Honor 
by  His  Holiness,  Pope  John  Paul  II. 

Monsignor  Beeda.  who  is  the  young- 
est Slovak  Prelate  in  the  United 
States,  was  bom  in  Scranton,  the  son 
of  Roman  and  Anna  Duchak  Beeda. 
He  graduated  from  Central  High 
School.  Scranton,  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Scranton.  and  entered 
Christ  the  King  Seminary  in  1956.  In 
1958,  the  late  Bishop  of  Scranton,  the 
Most  Reverend  Jerome  D.  Hannon, 
sent  him  to  the  North  American  Col- 
lege in  Rome  to  complete  his  priestly 
studies.  He  received  his  licentiate  in 
Sacred  Theology  from  the  Pontificial 
Gregorian  University.  He  was  ordained 
a  priest  in  St.  Peter's  Basili(».  Rome, 
on  December  20,  1961,  by  Archbishop 
Martin  J.  O'Connor,  a  former  pastor 
of  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Wilkes-Barre 
and  then  rector  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can College. 

Monsignor  Beeda  celebrated  his  first 
solemn  mass  at  St.  Clement's  Basilica, 
where  St.  Cyril,  one  of  the  patrons  of 
Slovakia,  is  buried. 

He  celebrated  his  first  mass  in  his 
home  parish  of  Holy  Family.  Scran- 
ton. on  July  22.  1962.  His  first  priestly 
assignment,  in  the  summer  of  1962  was 
at  St.  Patrick's  Church  in  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Prom  September  1962  through 
September  1965,  he  served  as  assistant 
pastor  at  St.  Joseph's  Slovak  Parish  in 
Nanticoke.  In  September  1965,  he 
was  assigned  to  Sacred  Heart  Church 
in  Wilkes-Barre,  where  he  continues  to 
minister  to  the  people  of  God. 

Monsignor  Beeda  is  a  former  profes- 
sor at  College  Misericordia,  Dallas, 
Pa.,  and  St.  Pius  X  Seminary  in 
Dalton.  He  has  also  taught  at  Bishop 
Hoban  High  School,  Wilkes-Barre, 
where  he  now  serves  as  secretary  to 
the  board  of  pastors. 

Monsignor  Beeda  is  a  member  of  all 
the  Slovak  fraternal  organizations  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  He 
serves  as  National  Chaplain  of  the 
Ladles'  Pennsylvania  Slovak  Catholic 
Union  and  is  a  member  of  the  Fourth 
Degree    Knights    of    Columbus    and 


NATIONAL  NURSING  HOME 
WEEK 


HON.  NORMAN  SISISKY 

orvnonriA 
ni  THI  HOUSE  OF  REFRESKRTATIVBS 

Monday.  May  16. 1983 
•  Bfr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
spirit  of  National  Nursing  Home 
Week,  I  want  to  commend  nursing 
homes  in  the  United  States  for  provid- 
ing invaluable  health  services  for  an 
estimated  1.4  million  nursing  home 
residents. 

About  30  years  ago  a  small  group  of 
nursing  homes  set  out  to  increase 
public  awareness  of  nursing  homes 
and  the  nursing  home  residents.  This 
efforts  resulted  in  the  first  National 
Nursing  Home  Week.  This  year  over 
19,000  nursing  homes  across  the 
Nation  are  observing  National  Nursing 
Home  Week. 

The  purpose  of  this  observation  re- 
mains the  same:  To  recognize  the  resi- 
dents of  the  nursing  homes;  to  remind 
the  public  that  these  residents  are  still 
vital  members  of  our  communities:  to 
en(x>urage  visitation  to  these  homes; 
and  finally  to  bring  attention  to  the 
quality  health  care  which  these  homes 
provide  these  special  citizens. 

Over  the  past  year,  I  have  had  the 
great  privilege  of  meeting  many  nurs- 
ing home  residents  in  my  district. 
Their  views  have  helped  me  personally 
in  my  work  here.  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  thank  each  of  them.  I  also 
want  to  applaud  nursing  home  staffs 
for  their  dedication  to  Insuring  that 
these  homes  are  as  much  like  home  as 
possible.  For  citizens  in  need  of  long 
term  care,  nursing  homes  meet  that 
need.  They  do  it  well  and  often  imder 
difficult  circumstances.  National  Nurs- 
ing Home  Week  is  a  fitting  reminder 
of  the  contribution  nursing  homes 
provide.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MISS  MARY 
YORK:  AN  OUTSTANDING  EDU- 
CATOR RETIRES 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  OAY 

OP  mssouRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16. 1983 
•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  Mary 
York  will  retire  on  Jime  10,  1983  from 
the  St.  Louis  public  schools,  after  47 
years  of  service.  Her  career  has  been 
multidimensional  as  she  has  contribut- 
ed her  expertise  in  a  variety  of  roles 
within  the  St.  Louis  public  schools  and 
in  the  national  educational  communi- 
ty. In  this  connection,  she  has  served 
as  a  teacher,  consultant,  principal,  di- 
rector, supervisor,  acting  executive  di- 
rector, instructional  facilitator,  man- 
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ager,      university      instructor,      and 
author. 

She  began  her  career  as  a  substitute 
teacher  in  the  St.  Louis  public  schools. 
Subsequently,  she  was  assigned  as  a 
permanent  teacher  and  taught  at 
Grant  School  in  South  St.  Louis;  Ash- 
land School  in  North  St.  Louis,  and  at 
the  South  Grand  Reading  Clinic 
where  she  later  returned  as  its  direc- 
tor. Miss  York  has  provided  leadership 
in  the  St.  Louis  public  schools  in  a 
number  of  supervisory  positions.  She 
has  served  as  a  social  studies  consult- 
ant; principal,  Lowell  School;  general 
consultant.  South  Grand  District;  cur- 
riculum supervisor;  acting  executive 
director,  division  of  curriculum  serv- 
ices; instructional  facilitator,  area  II; 
and  as  manager  of  performance  stand- 
ards, division  of  instructional  planning 
and  program  development. 

In  the  course  of  her  duties  as  a  cur- 
riculum supervisor  in  the  division  of 
curriculum  services  and  as  a  member 
of  the  instructional  planning  portion 
of  the  Committee  for  Desegregation  of 
the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools.  Miss 
York  was  actively  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  proposals  and  cur- 
riculum designs  for  several  of  the 
magnet  schools  which  have  been  im- 
plemented in  St.  Louis.  As  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Comprehensive 
Competency  Based  Education  and  as  a 
facilitator  on  special  assignment,  Miss 
York  guided  and  facilitated  the  devel- 
opment of  the  performance  standards 
program.  In  her  present  position  with 
instructional  planning  and  program 
development,  she  Is  currently  manag- 
ing and  supervising  the  first  year  of 
implementation  of  the  comprehensive 
competency  based  education  program 
at  benchmark  levels— primary  III, 
grades  5,  8,  and  10— throughout  the 
St.  Louis  public  schools. 

Her  involvement  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation is  not  limited  to  the  St.  Louis 
school  system  and  geographical  area. 
Teachers  from  many  States  and  coun- 
tries have  learned  about  children  and 
the  instructional  process  from  Mary 
York  in  university  courses  and 
summer  workshops  at  St.  Louis  Uni- 
versity, University  of  Virginia  in  Char- 
lottesville, and  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  She  has  also  served  as  a 
consultant  in  reading/language  arts  in 
the  Stetes  of  Texas,  Maryland,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Virginia.  Pennsylvania,  Michi- 
gan, New  Jersey,  Colonulo,  and  Indi- 
ana as  well  as  in  many  other  school 
districts  throughout  the  St.  Louis  met- 
ropolitan area  and  outstate  Missouri. 

Miss  York's  expertise  in  her  field  is 
well  recognized  in  the  textbook  pub- 
lishing industry.  She  authored  the 
textbook.  "Using  Good  English"  Series 
2-8,  "Laldlaw  English  Program"  2-9. 
and  "Revision  of  Simplified  Missouri 
Constitution."  She  has  also  provided 
consultant  services  for  the  Ginn  lan- 
guage program,  K-8  and  the  McGraw- 
HiU  phonics  program.  With  an  educa- 
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tional  background  that  includes  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  Hanis 
Teachers  College  and  a  master  of  arts 
degree  from  St.  Louis  University.  Miss 
York's  commitment  to  professional  de- 
velopment is  evidenced  by  her  active 
participation  and  leadership  in  numer- 
ous professional  organizations. 

As  part  of  her  commitment  to  com- 
munity service,  she  serves  as  secretary 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Brookes 
Bible  Institute.  In  addition,  she  has  re- 
ceived many  honors  for  her  many  con- 
tributions to  the  field  of  education. 
She  has  traveled  extensively  through- 
out the  United  States— including 
Hawaii  and  Alaska— Canada,  and 
Europe.  Her  continuing  enthusiasm 
for  visting  interesting  places  and  her 
interest  in  writing  instructional  mate- 
rials will  undoubtedly  keep  Mary  York 
actively  involved  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  in  Miss  York  a 
superior  educator  who  has  given  fully 
and  creatively  to  help  Missouri's  most 
precious  resource:  Her  children  and 
youth.  I  am  extremely  pleased  to  call 
attention  to  a  remarkable  educator 
who  gave  her  best  for  the  sake  of  a 
more  humane  and  richer  society 
through  education. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  join  with  me  in  wishing 
Miss  York  Godspeed  and  great  success 
in  a  retirement  filled  with  tranquility, 
challenge,  and  personal  fulfillment.* 


KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 


HON.  JAMIE  L  WHTITEN 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  11,  1983 
•  Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
glad  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  splendid  record 
of  our  late  friend.  Katharine  St. 
George,  long  a  Member  of  Congress.  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  serve  with  her 
during  her  years  here.  Brilliant,  pos- 
sessed of  a  fine  personality,  one  who 
attended  to  her  work,  she  was  respect- 
ed by  all. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  very 
closely  with  her  on  several  major  legis- 
lative matters.  As  has  been  {Minted 
out  by  my  colleagues,  her  record  here 
is  one  of  real  value  to  the  country  and 
a  monument  to  her  life  in  public  serv- 
ice. We  join  with  her  many  friends  in 
our  regrets  at  her  passing.* 
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UNITED  STATES  REPRESENTED 
IN  INTERNATIONAL  DRAGON 
BOAT  RACES 


JMI 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

orcALiroRinA 

ni  THE  HOUSS  OF  reprssxhtativxs 

Monday,  May  16. 1983 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Sp«Jier.  on  June  5  and  12,  1983.  the 
Oakland  firefighters  will  be  represent- 
ing the  United  States  in  the  interna- 
tional dragon  boat  races  in  Penang, 
Malaysia,  and  Singapore. 

The  Oakland  Dragon  Boat  Associa- 
tion team,  under  the  leadership  of 
their  President.  Lee  Tannehill,  has 
been  training  in  their  authentic 
dragon  boat,  the  only  one  in  North 
America.  They  will  be  making  their 
third  appearance  in  the  international 
racing  circuit  for  dragon  boats. 

Oakland's  entry  into  this  2,000-year- 
old  race  began  in  1980,  when  Oakland 
firefighters  went  to  Hong  Kong,  after 
training  on  a  dragon  boat  given  to  the 
city  the  previous  year  by  the  Hong 
Kong  Taolst  Association. 

The  popular  Chinese  dragon  boat 
race  traces  its  roots  to  the  fourth  cen- 
tury  B.C.,  when  a  legendary  poet  and 
patriot.  Chu  Yuan,  was  said  to  have 
thrown  himself  into  a  river  to  protest 
government  corruption. 

Local  fishermen  Jumped  into  their 
boats  and,  paddling  frantically,  tried 
vainly  to  keep  the  river's  man-eating 
fish  from  devouring  the  poet. 

The  paddles  now  beat  furiously  in 
competition  and  the  tradition  has 
lured  international  teams  from  Aus- 
tralia, Bnmei,  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia, 
Japan,  Macau,  Malaysia,  West  Germa- 
ny, Singapore,  and  the  United  States. 

In  Penang,  a  beautiful  island  state 
off  the  northwest  comer  of  Malaysia, 
the  Oakland  team  will  compete  in  the 
traditional  heavy  teakwood  canoe- 
style  boats,  weighing  up  to  2,600 
pounds  paddled  by  crews  of  24  mem- 
bers for  a  distance  of  1,500  meters  on 
an  offshore  course.  The  following 
Sunday  in  Singapore,  the  Oakland 
team  will  again  face  most  of  the  same 
opponents  who  will  be  following  the 
Asian  circuit.  There  is  one  remarkable 
difference  in  this  competition— the  use 
of  20th  century  technology.  The  com- 
petition dragon  boats  will  be  made  of 
fiberglass,  but  will  retain  the  tradi- 
tional style  of  the  teakwood  boats 
used  in  the  Penang  races. 

Blessed  with  the  advantage  of 
having  an  authentic  boat  in  which  to 
practice  three  times  a  week  on  the 
Oakland  estuary  and  with  eight  mem- 
bers of  previous  teams  still  involved, 
the  Oakland  team,  supix>rted  by  the 
Bay  Area  cities,  intends  to  have  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  flying  on  the  win- 
ners' pole  two  Simdays  in  a  row. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite  all  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  wishing  these 
competitors  good  luck.  International 
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in  spirit,  local  in  talent,  the  Oakland 
dragon  boat  team  promises  to  be  our 
country's  ambassadors  of  good  will  to 
Asia.« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER  PAUL 
CULL 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

opnxniou 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16,  1983 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  congratulate  and 
honor  the  Reverend  Paul  Cull,  recipi- 
ent of  the  Waukegan  Exchange  Club's 
1983  Golden  Deeds  Award  for  out- 
standing contributions  to  community 
activities. 

Father  Cull's  distinguished  Career 
has  been  characterized  by  untiring 
energy  and  genuinely  selfless  initiative 
on  behalf  of  the  Waukegan-North  Chi- 
cago commiuiity  in  the  last  30  years. 
Beyond  his  pioneering  parish  work  as 
associate  pastor  at  Holy  Family 
Church  in  North  Chicago  from  1950  to 
1955,  the  reverend's  innumerable  ac- 
tivities and  accomplishments  at  both 
Immaculate  Conception  and  St. 
Dismas  in  Waukegan  bear  witness  to 
his  strong  social  conscience  and  com- 
mitment to  progress.  In  addition  to 
helping  with  the  Waukegan  Head 
Start  program.  Father  Cull  chaired 
the  Lake  County  Community  Action 
Program  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
Waukegan  Area  Conference  on  Reli- 
gion and  Race.  He  also  served  as  coor- 
dinator of  Ek:umenism  and  Himian  Re- 
lations for  Vicariate  I  of  the  Archdio- 
cese of  Chicago. 

His  activities  on  behalf  of  the  elder- 
ly and  infirm  include  serving  on  the 
formation  committee  of  the  Lake 
County  Council  on  Senior  Citizens  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Chaplaincy  Service 
Nursing  Home  Committee  at  Winches- 
ter House  in  Libertyville.  For  his  work 
with  patients  at  Downey  Veterans 
Hospital— now  North  Chicago  VA 
Medical  Center— in  North  Chicago  he 
received  the  Lake  County  Mental 
Health  Society's  Mental  Health 
Award. 

As  pastor  of  St.  Dismas.  Father  Cull 
reduced  the  church's  debt  from 
$100,000  to  $9,500  at  present.  Under 
his  leadership,  church  property  has 
been  used  for  a  variety  of  important 
community  services.  The  parish  hall 
has  housed  Republican  and  Democrat- 
ic gatherings,  RTA  referendum  meet- 
ings and  Governors'  public  account- 
ability sessions  as  well  as  fundraising 
performances  by  nonparish  groups 
such  as  the  Waukegan  Ssrmphony  Or- 
chestra and  the  Waukegan  Communi- 
ty Players. 

What  this  very  abbreviated  mention 
of  Father  Cull's  activities  and  accom- 
plishments may  not  totally  communi- 
cate, however,  is  his  warm  and  caring 
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personal  nature,  his  approachability 
and  sincere  friendliness,  and  the  high 
regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  everyone 
he  has  worked  with.  He  has  earned 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  the 
people  in  his  community  by  getting  in- 
volved with  them  at  a  personal  level 
time  after  time,  while  still  remaining 
active  and  effective  on  behalf  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  In  closing,  may 
I  say  that  there  could  not  be  a  more 
deserving  recipient  of  the  1983  Gtolden 
Deeds  Award  than  the  Reverend 
Father  Paul  Cull,  and  I  Join  the  Wau- 
kegan Exchange  Club  in  saluting  this 
fine  citizen  for  his  many  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  community.* 
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and  indeed  for  all  schools  in  New  York 
State.* 


THE  KAISER-PERMANENTE  MED- 
ICAL CARE  PROGRAM  2510.  AN- 
NIVERSARY 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OP  CAUPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16,  1983 

•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Friday. 
June  10,  1983.  marks  the  2Sth  anniver- 
sary of  the  Kaiser-Permanente  medi- 
cal care  program.  It  is  the  largest  non- 
governmental provider  of  health  care 
in  the  world.  The  program  has  provid- 
ed quality  medical  care  to  Marin 
County  residents  and  has  grown  to  its 
present  120  bed.  acute  care  hospital 
with  a  staff  of  over  800  professionals 
providing  medical  care  to  one  out  of 
every  four  Martin  Coimty  residents. 
The  Kaiser-Permanente  medical  care 
program  "remains  committee?  to  the 
high  ideals  of  its  first  founders— Henry 
J.  Kaiser  and  Sydney  R.  Garfield,  M.D., 
to  continually  provide  high  quality 
medical  care  at  reasonable  costs  for 
Marin  County  residents.  Congratula- 
tions and  happy  birthday.* 


GREEN  CONGRATULATES  THE 
YUNG  WING  PUBUC  SCHOOL 


HON.  BIU  GREEN 

OF  KEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16,  1983 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  a  sig- 
nificant achievement  for  one  of  New 
York  City's  most  outstanding  public 
schools.  The  Yimg  Wing  Public 
School,  P.S.  124,  attained  a  remarka- 
ble 95.75  percent  record  of  attendance, 
the  highest  in  the  city  and  State  of 
New  York.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Principal  Samuel  A.  Cooper,  P.S.  124 
has  provided  students  with  a  stimulat- 
ing learning  environment  of  high  aca- 
demic quality  enhanced  by  seriously 
dedicated  faculty  members  and  con- 
cerned parents.  This  school  has  set  a 
fine  example  for  other  city  schools. 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Dally  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
In  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  Information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  imit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
May  17,  1983,  may  be  foimd  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  18 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  a  quota  increase  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

SO- 192 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  status  of 
emergency  preparedness  in  the  Wash- 
ington, O.C.,  metropolitan  area. 

SD-S62 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1129, 
proposed  Community  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice Act,  S.  564,  proposed  U.S.  Academy 
of  Peace  Act,  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 22,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  implement- 
ing the  objectives  of  the  United  States 
Decade  of  Disabled  Persons  (1983-92). 
an  original  bill  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  and  1986  for 
the  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
Act,  and  an  original  bill  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1984.  1985,  and 
1986  for  the  RebabUiUtion  Act. 

SD-430 
10:00  aju. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  credit  and 
debit  card  fraud  and  Its  Impact  on  the 
coot    and    availability    of    consumer 
credit. 

SD-S38 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposals  to 
provide    for    the    operation,    mainte- 
nance, and  construction  of  national 
waterways,  including  S.  196.  S.  207.  S. 
433.  S.  455.  S.  456,  S.  635.  S.  674,  S. 
812,  S.  850.  S.  878.  S.  912.  S.  987.  S. 
1028.  S.  1073.  S.  1075,  S.  1112.  S.  1131, 
S.  1157,  S.  1162,  S.  1031,  S.  970,  and  S. 
865. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 43  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
28.  resolutions  calling  for  negotiations 
prohibiting  the  testing,  deployment, 
production  or  use  of  all  weapons  based 
in  space. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To    resume    hearings    on    S.    829,    to 
strengthen   law   enforcement   in   the 
area  of  violent  crime  and  drug  traf- 
ficking. 

SD-226 
1:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Myles  R.  R.  Frechette,  of  Washington, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  United  Re- 
public of  Cameroon,  and  Robert  B. 
Keating,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Madagascar  and  to  serve 
concurrently  and  without  additional 
compensation  as  Ambassador  to  the 
Federal  and  Islamic  Republic  of  the 
Comoros. 

SD-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

MAY  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  372,  to  pro- 
mote Interstate  commerce  by  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  in  the  writing  and 
selling  of  insurance  contracts. 

SR-253 
Govenunental  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
management  policies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  the  im- 
plementation of  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards. 

SE>-342 

Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1201,  to  provide 
copyright  protection  for  the  semicon- 
ductor chip  industry. 

SD-S62 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  adminis- 
tration's   future    position    on    farm 
policy. 

SD-i24 

9:45  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  define 
health  care  cost  issues. 

SD-430 
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10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  696,  to  provide 
for  the  ratification  of  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Agreement  between  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
State  of  Texas  for  the  Management  of 
the  Matagorda  Island  State  Park  and 
Wildlife  Management  Area  A  Unit  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  System 
in  Calhoun  County,  Tex. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 

Arms  Control.  Oceans,  International  Op- 
erations, and  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  grow- 
ing trend  within  various  international 
organizations  to  produce  draft  interna- 
tional guidelines  and  regulations 
which  restrict  or  impede  U.S.  exports. 

SD-4>19 
'Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
Juvenile  Justice  Subconunittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  S.  829,  to 
strengthen   law   enforcement   in   the 
area  of  violent  crime  and  drug  traf- 
ficking. 

SD-226 
10:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  geo- 
politics of  strategic  and  critical  miner- 
als. 

SD-366 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Curtin  Winsor,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Costa 
Rica. 

SD-419 

MAY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
developments  In  markets  for  banking 
and  other  financial  services. 

SD-538 
Finance 

Oversight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  efforts  to  reduce 
taxpayer  burdens. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  appropriating  supplemental 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

SD-192 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Richard  B.  Stone,  of  the  District  of 

Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  at  Large. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  orga- 
nized crime  in  the  United  States. 

SD-226 
'Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  73.  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  voluntary 
prayer  in  public  schools. 

SD-628 
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MAT  38 
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9:S0ajn. 
Judtdary 

Crtmliud  Law  Subcommittee 
To    resume    hearings    on    8.    829,    to 
strenftben  law  enforcement  In  the 
area  of  violent  crime  and  drug  traf- 
ficking. 

8D-56a 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
jurisdiction. 

8D-ia4 
Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  010,  to  encour- 
age college  student-athletes  to  com- 
plete their  undergraduate  education 
before  becoming  professional  athletes. 

SD-226 
1:30  p.m. 
Finance 

Energy  and  Agricultural  Taxation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  237,  to  allow  sur- 
face mine  operators  to  establish  a  re- 
serve for  mining  land  reclamation 
costs  and  to  deduct  additions  to  such 
reserve,  and  S.  1006.  repeal  the  15-per- 
cent reduction  in  percentage  depletion 
for  iron  ore  and  coal. 

SD-215 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  patent  term  resto- 
ration. 

SD-226 

MAY  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  the  proposed  Mortgage  Retirement 
Account  Act. 

SD-538 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Em- 
ployee   Retirement    Income   Security 
Act  (ERISA). 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

SI>-124 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  investigate  the 
use  of  offshore  banks,  trusts,  and  com- 
panies to  facilitate  criminal  activity  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
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MAY  35 

8:00  ajn. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
To  meet  to  consider  pending  Board  mat- 
ters. 

EP-lOO,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  oh  8.  1174,  proposed 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
Amendments 

8D-S38 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  problem  of  pa- 
rental kidnapping. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
To    continue    oversight    hearings    on 
health  care  cost. 

SD-430 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  certain  as- 
pects of  life-care  communities. 

SD-385 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

8D-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  investigate  the 
use  of  offshore  banks,  trusts,  and  com- 
panies to  facilitate  criminal  activity  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

SD-342 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  and  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  to  review 
Federal  debt  collection  policy. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Joint  Economic 

Agriculture  and  Transportatioi    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  farm  policy 
in  the  post-PIK  era. 

SD-124 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-628 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation of  the  Committee  on  Eklucation 
and  Labor  on  consolidation  of  student 
loans,  focusing  on  findings  of  GAO 
studies  mandated  under  Public  Law 
97-301,  SaUie  Mae  Technical  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1982. 
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MAY  30 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af fain 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1174,  pro- 
posed Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  Amendment*. 

8D-5S8 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subconmitttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 10,  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  equal  rights  for  women  and 
men,  and  on  related  measures. 

SD-638 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 

Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
Subconunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  title  XIII,  relating 
to  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  amend- 
ments, of  S.  829,  proposed  Comprehen- 
sive Crime  Control  Act. 

SD-226 
Joint  Economic 

Agriculture  and  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  future  di- 
rection in  farm  policy. 

SD-124 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold   hearings  on  plea  bargaining 
matters. 

SI>-226 

MAY  27 
9:00  a.m. 
PI  nance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
measures,  including  S.  654,  S.  738,  S. 
1147,  S.  1194.  and  S.  1195. 

SD-215 

JUNE6 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    proposed 
Single-Employer  Pension  Plan  Termi- 
nation Insurance  Improvements  Act. 

SD-430 

JUNE7 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

JUNES 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight  of  Government  Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  of  the  ad- 
ministrative law  Judges  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
related  to  social  security  disability. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SEMSO 


10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  915,  proposed 
Taxpayer  Antitrust  Enforcement  Act. 

SD-a36 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  certain  veterans'  com- 
pensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE9 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

80-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  geopolitics  of 
strategic  and  critical  minerals. 

8D-366 

JUNE  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 

10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-226 

JUNE  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  tax 
structure  applicable  to  property  and 
casualtv  insurance  companies. 

SD-215 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  home  health  care 
services. 

SD-430 

JUNE  14 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
revising    certain    provisions    of    the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landrum-Griffin  Act). 

SD-430 

JUNE  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  activi- 
ties  of   the   Patent   and   Trademark 
Office,  Department  of  Commerce. 

SD-226 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  772, 

proposed  Smoking  Prevention  Health 

and  Education  Act,  and  other  pending 

calendar  business. 

SD-430 

10:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To   hold   oversight   hearings   to   review 
certain  health  care  and  other  services 
provided  Vietnam  veterans. 

SR-418 

10:30  ajn. 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 

Ford   B.   Ford,   of   California,   to  be 

Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  Made- 
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lelne  C.  Will,  of  Maryland,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Special  Educa- 
tion and  Rehabilitative  Services,  De- 
partment of  Education.    • 

8D-430 
3:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

JUNE  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  deinstitutional- 
ization of  certain  status  offenders. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion revising  certain  provisions  of  the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landrum-Griffin  Act). 

SD-430 

JUNE  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  19  and  S.  888. 
bills  to  revise  current  Federal  pension 
law  with  respect  to  the  rights  and  ben- 
efits of  working  and  nonworking 
women. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Inunigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 

JUNE  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  19  and  S. 
888,  bills  to  revise  current  Federal  pen- 
sion law  with  respect  to  the  rights  and 
benefits  of  working  and  nonworking 
women. 

SD-215 

JUNE  22 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  737,  proposed 
Joint  Research  and  Development  Ven- 
tures Act. 

SD-226 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit,  focusing  on  causes  and  remedies. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
health  care  services  for  veterans. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
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JUNE  33 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit,  focusing  on  the  role  of  Federal 
policy. 

SD-430 

JUNE  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
izations for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 

JUNE  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1173.  proposed 
Federal    Mine    Safety    and    Health 
Amendments. 

SD-430 

JUNE  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
conunlttee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal  Govern- 
ment patent  policy. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans' compensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE30 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Juvenile  offenders 
of  serious  and  violent  crimes. 

SD-226 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  geopolitics  of 
strategic  and  critical  minerals. 

SD-366 

Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Office  of  Administrative  Law 
Judges,  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-562 

JULY  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULY  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


12458 

JULY  20 
0:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business, 

SD-430 

JULY  27 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SO-430 

SEPTEMBER  20 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
from  the  American  Legion. 

SR-325 

CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  17 

3:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  462.  to 
clarify  certain  provisions  of  the  Hobbs 
Act   relating   to  Federal   jurisdiction 
over  labor  extortion  matters. 

SO-226 

MAY  18 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
verse health  effects  from  exposure  to 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

agent  orange,  and  other  related  mat- 
ters. 

SD-628 
2:00  p.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To    continue    oversight     hearings     to 
review  adverse  health  effects  from  ex- 
posure to  agent  orange,  and  other  re- 
lated matters. 

SI>-628 

MAY  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  bankruptcy 
matters  relating  to  the  Manville  Corp. 
in  Denver,  Colo. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  consult  with  administration  officials 
on  the  midyear  refugee  numbers. 

SD-226 

MAY  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  chem- 
otherapy in  the  treatment  of  cancer. 

SD-430 

MAY  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  81  and  S.  141, 
bills  to  revise  current  law  relating  to 
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civil   actions  for  the  deprivation   of 
righte. 

SD-562 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-226 

JUNE  14 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  airline 
dereguation. 

SR-2S3 

JUNE  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  air- 
line deregulsttion. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Allen 
Education  Assistance  Act. 

SD-430 

JUNE  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Conunission. 

SD-430 
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that  there  are  no  good  guys.  Atrocities 
should  Jbe  condemned  whether  the 
.  right  or  the  left  does  it. 

The  guerrillas,  by  doing  this,  show 
that  their  interest  in  peace  and  negoti- 
ations is  just  as  minimal  and  as  bad  as 
the  other  side. 

I  Just  would  like  to  acknowledge  this 
in  the  quest  of  nonetheless  trying  to 
achieve  a  policy  that  brings  negotia- 
tions by  both  parties.       * 


CONTEMPT  PROSECUTION  OP 
RITA  M.  LAVELLE 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  business  before  the  House  on 
Wednesday  next  will  be  a  resolution 
calling  for.  the  Speaker  to  certify  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  regarding  the  .former 
EPA  official  Rita  M.  Lavelle's  con- 
tempt of  Congress  to  the  U.S.  attorney 
for  criminal  prosecution.  This  matter 
was  reported  to  the  House  by  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  committee  with 
Members  on  both  sides  in  support. 

I  can  inform  the  House  that  a  report 
will  be  filed  today  strongly  supporting 
supplemental  views  being  filed  by 
members  of  the  committee  on  both 
sides.  It  will^however,  take  until  later 
today  to  obtaih>all  of  the  signatures. 


UMI 


PERMISSION  FOR  '  COMMITTEE 
ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE 
TO  PILE  REPORT  CALLING 
FOR  CERTIFICATION  OP  RES- 
OLUTION REGARDING  RITA  M. 
LAVELLE 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  may 
have  until  midnight  tonight,  Monday, 
May  16,  1983,  to  file  the  report  calling 
for  the  Speaker  to  certify  the  resolu- 
tion regarding  the  contempt  of  Con- 
gress of  Rita  M.  Lavelle  to  the  U.S.  at- 
torney for  criminal  prosecution  so 
that  it  can  be  printed  in  tomorrow's 
Record  and  be  available  to  the  Mem- 
bers in  adequate  time  for  consider- 
ation in  connection  with  this  matter 
on  Wednesday  next. 


former  Assistant  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  (EPA),  In  con- 
tempt of  Congress  for  failing  to  appear  and 
-testify  as  called  for  by  a  subpoena  author- 
ized by  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations  and  personally  served  on  her 
on  February  23.  1983.  As  the  senior  official 
who  was,  until  recently,  in  charge  of  EPA's 
hazardous  waste  programs,  Ms.  Lavelle 
stands  in  a  unique  position  to  respond  to 
the  serious  concerns  of  the  Subcommittee— 
and  of  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people— about  the  agency's  discharge  of  its 
duty  to  protect  the  public  from  hazardous 
wastes,  to  clean  them  up  promptly,  using 
the  $1.6  billion  Superfund,  and  to  secure  re- 
imbursement from  those  responsible. 

Ms.  Lavelle  stood  at  the  center  of  an  ap- 
parent maelstrom  of  conflicting  directives 
and  priorities  during  her  tenure  at  the  EPA. 
Serious  allegations  have  been  raised  that 
she  subordinated  the  public  trust  to  the 
pressures  of  industry  and  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  politics.  Serious  questions  have  been 
raised  about  the  adequacy  of  the  Superfund 
Act  to  address  the  problems  of  disposal  of 
hazardous  waste.  No  one  had  a  better  van- 
tage point  from  which  to  observe  defects  in 
the  Act  than  Ms.  Rita  Lavelle.  And,  no  one 
had  a  more  important  responsibility  and 
stewardship  for  the  administration  and  im- 
plementation of  the  Act. 

Given  her  failure  to  appear  and  testify  on 
March  21,  1983,  as  directed  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee's subpoena,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations  on  that  day  re- 
solved unanimously,  by  voice  vote,  that  Ms. 
Lavelle  be  found  in  contempt  and  directed 
its  Chairman  to  report  that  finding  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  for 
appropriate  action.  On  April  26.  1983  the 
Committee,  a  quonmi  being  present,  duly 
considered  the  referral  from  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  and  Investigations  and 
adopted  by  unanimous  voice  vote  the  {ollow- 
ing  resolution  offered  by  Representative  Si- 
korski: 

"Resolvetl,  That  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  report  and  refer  the  failure 
of  Rita  M.  Lavelle  to  appear  and  testify 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations  as  called  for  by  a  subpoena 
ad  testificandum  authorized  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  February  10,  1983,  issued  on 
February  16,  1983,  and  duly  served  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1983,  together  with  all  facts  in 
connection  therewith,  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives with  the  recommendation  that 
Rita  M.  Lavelle  be  cited  for  contempt  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  end  that 
she  may  be  proceeded  against  in  a  manner 
and  form  provided  by  law." 

The  Committee  herewith  transmits  its 
report  and  recommended  resolution  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  certify  this  report 
to  the  U.S.  Attorney  to  prosecute  Ms.  La- 
velle for  contempt  of  Congress,  pursuant  to 


management  and  Improper  influence  on  de- 
cisions affecting  public  health  and  safety 
began  to  materialize,  a  serious  effort  was 
made  to  impede  the  course  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee's investigation.  The  two  most  egre- 
gious examples  were  the  refusal  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  (relying  upon  a  disingenuous 
claim  of  Executive  Privilege)  to  turn  over 
certain  EPA  documents  subpoenaed  by  the 
Subcommittee  and  refusal  by  EPA  to  permit 
Subcommittee  staff  to  engage  in  unfettered 
interviews  with  EPA  employees. 

To  maintain  the  progress  of  its  investiga- 
tion and  to  obtain  the  necessary  informa- 
tion from  EPA  employees,  the  Subcommit- 
tee met  on  February  10.  1983  and  by  majori- 
ty vote,  a  majority  being  present,  authorized 
the  issuance  of  thirty-nine  subpoenas  ad  tes- 
tificandum and  duces  tecum  to  v'arious  cur- 
rent and  past  EPA  officials  and  employees.' 

Three  of  these  subpoenas  are  pertinent  to 
the  issue  at  hand.  Two  of  them  were  sub- 
poenas duces  tecum  calling  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  named  party  at  a  Subcommittee 
hearing  on  February  17,  1983  and  calling  for 
the  production  of  all  appointment  books, 
diaries,  calendars  and  telephone  logs  of  Rita 
Lavelle  maintained  by  her  or  her  staff  be- 
tween November  6,  1981  and  February  5, 
1983.'  One  of  the  two  sub(>oenas  duces 
tecum  was  directed  to  then  EPA  Administra- 
tor Anne  M.  Gorsuch,"  the  other  was  direct- 
ed to  Ms.  Lavelle.  The  third  subpoena,  and 
the  one  directly  involved  here,  called  for 
Ms.  Lavelle's  testimony  before  the  Over- 
sight and  Investigations  Subcommittee  on 
March  21,  1983. 

THE  SUBPOEMAS  DUCES  TECUM 

The  Burford  subpoena  duces  tecum  was 
served  on  February  10,  1983.*  Service  of  the 
Lavelle  subpoena  duces  tecum  was  more  dif- 
ficult.' After  press  accounts  over  the  week- 
end of  February  12  and  13  quoting  Ms.  La- 
velle as  indicating  her  willingness  to  cooper- 
ate with  Congressional  Committees,  the 
Subcommittee  staff  contacted  her  counsel, 
James  J.  Bierbower,  on  February  14  to 
advise  him  of  the  subpoena's  requirements 
for  documents  and  testimony  and  to  arrange 


■  The  Minutes  of  the  Subcommittee  meeting  re- 
nect  that  a  quorum  (a  majority  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee Members)  was  present  for  the  vote  on  the  au- 
thorization of  these  subpoenas  and  that  the  vote 
was  unanimous. 

'  At  the  time  these  subpoenas  were  authorized, 
Ms.  Lavelle  was  no  longer  at  EPA.  She  had  been 
fired  by  Ms.  Gorsuch  on  February  4.  1983  and  again 
by  the  President  on  February  7.  1983. 

'  During  the  pendency  of  the  Subcommittee's  In- 
vestigation, Mrs.  Gorsuch  was  married  and  ctianged 
her  surname  to  Burford.  For  consistency,  this 
Report  refers  to  her  as  Mrs.  Burford. 

*  Service  was  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator, pursuant  to  her  authority,  by  Richard 
H.Mays. 

■  A  chronology  of  all  events  pertinent  to  the  sub- 
pena  ducet  tecum  and  to  the  subpoena  ad  tesUfi- 
candwn  is  annexed  as  Appendix  I. 


the  Subcommittee's  suopoena  avco  lecum 
called  for  Its  production.  The  staff  of  the 
Senate  Committee  has  informed  Subcom- 
mittee staff  ttiat  it  did  not  request,  and  had 
no  reason  to  expect,  the  delivery  of  this  doc- 
ument. 

On  the  evening  of  February  16,  Mrs.  Bur- 
ford provided  documenU  within  her  posses- 
sion responsive  to  the  subpoena  directed  to 
her  for  the  appointment  books  and  calen- 
dars of  Ms.  Lavelle.  In  light  of  that  delivery, 
her  personal  appearance  was  not  required. 
However,  Ms.  Lavelle  did  not  respond  to  the 
subpoena  duces  tecum  served  on  her  Coim- 
sel  the  previous  day.  She  did  not  appear  at 
the  February  17,  1983  hearing  and  no  docu- 
ments were  supplied.  In  response  to  Chair- 
man Dlngell's  February  18  letter  advising 
Mr.  Bierbower  that  the  Subcommittee 
viewed  his  client's  failure  to  appear  as 
"direct  defiance  of  a  duly  authorized  sub- 
poena of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlve,"  Mr. 
Bierbower  stated  In  a  February  25  letter 
that  because  Ms.  Lavelle  was  not  personally 
served  with  the  subpoena  duces  tecum  "she 
was  not  obliged  to  appear."  * 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  (1)  the  Subcom- 
mittee received  from  Mrs.  Burford  the  ma- 
terials called  for  In  the  subpoena  directed  to 
her  (which  duplicated  the  specifications  of 
the  subpoena  duces  tecum  directed  to  Ms. 
Lavelle),  (2)  the  Subcommittee  staff  ob- 
tained a  copy  of  the  1982  Lavelle  calendar 
voluntarily  supplied  to  the  Senate  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee,  and  (3) 
Mr.  Bierbower  assured  the  Subcommittee 
staff  orally  and  In  writing  that  Ms.  Lavelle 
took  only  "her  purse  and  liandkerchief" 
when  she  left  her  office  at  EPA  and  the 
1982  calendar  was  the  only  document  imder 
her  control  which  was  covered  by  the  sub- 
poena, the  Subcommittee  and  the  Commit- 
tee have  not,  at  this  time,  pursued  Ms.  La- 
velle's failure  to  comply  with  the  subpoena 
duces  tecum  as  a  separate  element  of  contu- 
macious conduct.  However,  Chairman  Dln- 
gell's February  18  letter  advised  Mr.  Bier- 
bower that  when  Ms.  Lavelle  appears  before 
the  Subcommittee  in  response  to  its  process, 
it  will  Inquire  Into  the  "full  facU  and  cir- 
cumstances" surrounding  her  failure  to 
appear  and  produce  documents  on  February 
17,  1983  In  response  to  the  subpoena  duces 
tecum. 

The  Subpoema  Ad  TESTincAirouii 
While  the  Subcommittee  staff  was  at- 
tempting to  obtain  agreement  from  Mr. 
Bierbower  on  February  15  for  Ms.  Lavelle  to 
accept  service  of  the  subpoena  duces  tecum, 
he  was  advised  by  the  staff  that  the  Sub- 
committee had  also  authorized  a  subpoena 
ad  teiti/lcandum  calling  for  Ms.  Lavelle's 


Ing  before  her  Senate  appearance.  On  Feb- 
ruary 22,  the  Subcommittee  staff  arranged 
with  the  Senate  Committee  staff  to  serve 
Ms.  Lavelle  In  the  Senate  Committee  offices 
Immediately  prior  to  her  appearance. 

At  9:47  a.m.  on  February  23,  1983,  two 
meml>ers  of  the  Subcommittee  staff  person- 
ally served  the  subpoena  ad  testificandum 
on  Ms.  Lavelle.  She  was  waiting  to  appear, 
sitting  In  an  Inside  office  of  the  Senate 
Committee  offices,  when  a  Senate  staff 
member  entered  first  and  advised  her  that 
the  staff  from  the  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee  had  arrived  to  deliver  a 
subpoena.  The  Senate  staff  member 
emerged  and  told  Subcommittee  staff  that 
Ms.  Lavelle  "preferred  to  be  served  in  front 
of  the  television  cameras."  The  Subcommit- 
tee staff  stepped  Into  the  office  and  handed 
a  copy  of  the  subpoena  to  Ms.  Lavelle  to- 
gether with  the  Rules  of  the  House  applica- 
ble to  the  CoDMnittee  and  Subcommittee. 
She  read  the  subpoena,  said  "okay",  and 
asked  if  she  would  have  the  opportunity  to 
review  the  Subcommittee's  materials  prior 
to  her  appearance  on  March  21.  She  was  ad- 
vised to  contact  the  Subcommittee's  Chief 
Counsel  and  Staff  Director,  Michael  Bar- 
rett, to  address  that  matter.  When  Mr.  Bier- 
bower arrived  a  few  moments  later,  staff  ad- 
vised him  that  they  had  just  served  Ms.  La- 
velle with  a  subpoena  calling  for  her  testi- 
mony on  March  21,  1983.  When  Ms.  LaveUe 
asked  Mr.  Bierbower  if  she  should  sign  the 
subpoena  to  acknowledge  Its  receipt,  he  ad- 
vised her  not  to  do  so. 

In  her  voluntary  testimony  later  that 
morning  before  the  Senate  Committee,  Ms. 
Lavelle  stated  that: 

Also  for  the  record  I  will  say  that  I  was 
not  served  a  subpoena  until  this  morning.  I 
will  be  appearing  tomorrow  and  have  been 
working  with  the  House  so  as  to  appear 
when  they  deem  it  appropriate  to  afipear 
and  win  stand  by  that  commitment. 

The  next  day,  February  24,  she  appeared 
voluntarily  before  the  House  Conmilttee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

On  March  4,  1983  the  Subcommittee  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Bierbower,  dated 
February  25,  acknowledging  Chairman  Dln- 
gell's February  18  letter.  Mr.  Bierbower  ex- 
plained (as  noted  earlier)  that  Ms.  Lavelle 
did  not  comply  with  the  Subcommittee's 
subpoena  duces  tecum  because  she  had  not 
been  personally  served.  He  also  stated: 

As  you  probably  know,  Ms.  LaveUe  was 
served  personally,  on  February  23,  with  a 
subpoena  calling  for  her  appearance  on 
March  21, 1983. 

On  Friday,  March  18,  1983,  at  4:00  p.m., 
the  Subcommittee  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Bierbower  dated  March  17. 1983  bearing 


The  Subcommittee  Chief  Counsel  Immedi- 
ately telephoned  Mr.  Bierbower  and  advised 
him  tiiat  the  Subcommittee  expected  Ms. 
LaveUe  to  appear  the  foUowing  Monday 
(March  21)  and  that,  should  she  not  appear, 
the  Chairman  would  seek  a  motion  to  adopt 
a  resolution  finding  Ms.  Lavelle  in  con- 
tempt. Mr.  Bierbower  said  he  understood. 

Ms.  Lavelle  did  not  appear  before  the  Sul)- 
committee  on  March  21,  1983  as  directed  by 
the  subpoena  ad  testificandum.  Conse- 
quently, the  Subcommittee,  a  quonmi  being 
present  for  the  purposes  of  transacting  busi- 
ness,* unanimously  by  voice  vote  adopted 
the  following  resolution  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Gore: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations,  conducting  an 
investigation  under  authority  of  Rules  X 
and  XI  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves, 
finds  Rita  M.  LaveUe  In  contempt  of  Con- 
gress for  contumacious  faUure  to  appear 
and  testify  as  called  for  by  a  subpoena  ad 
testificandum  authorized  by  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  February  10,  1983,  issued  on  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1983.  and  duly  served  on  February 
23,  1983,  and  the  Subcommittee  directs  Its 
Chairman  to  report  such  finding  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  for 
such  action  as  the  Committee  deems  appro- 
priate." 

The  Subcommittee's  Ciilef  Counsel  wrote 
Mr.  Bierbower  on  March  23  to  advise  him  of 
the  adoption  of  the  resolution  and  to  supply 
a  copy  of  the  resolution.  Mr.  Barrett  urged 
Mr.  Bierbower  to  communicate  expeditious- 
ly with  the  Subcommittee  on  any  matter  of 
concern  to  him,  because  it  was  the  Subcom- 
mittee's Intention  to  forward  the  resolution 
to  the  fuU  Eiiergy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee as  early  as  the  week  of  April  11,  1983. 

On  March  24,  1983  Chairman  DingeU  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  Bierbower,  dated 
March  22,  1983,  again  l>earing  the  notation: 
"BY  HAND",  expressing  disappointment 
with  the  Subcommittee's  vote,  stating  Ms. 
Lavelle's  willingness  "to  appear  at  some 
future  date,"  and  contending  that  Ms.  La- 
-velle  should  be  permitted  to  review  the  fUes- 
In  the  Committee's  possession  prior  to  her 
testimony. 

No  further  communication  occurred  untU 
April  12  when  Subcommittee  Chief  Counsel 
Mr.  Barrett  telephoned  Mr.  Bierbower.  Mr. 
Barrett  informed  him  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee still  expected  to  receive  his  client's  testi- 
mony, and  that  the  Committee  intended  to 
consider  the  contempt  resolution  expedi- 
tiously If  Ms.  LaveUe  did  not  appear  before 


•  Copies  of  all  correspondence  referred  to  in  this 
Report  are  Included  In  chronological  order  as  Ap- 
pendix II. 


ni. 


'  A  copy  of  the  subpoena  is  attached  as  Appendix 


•A  complaint  raising  specious  allegations  was 
filed  but  has,  to  this  day,  never  been  served  on  any 
named  defendant.  SeeJkppendlces  IV  and  V. 

•The  record  of  the  Subcommittee's  March  21, 
1983  hearing  reflects  that  eight  Members  were 
present  and  voted  on  the  resolution  finding  Ms.  Lar 
velle  in  contempt. 
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the  SuboommlUee.  Mr.  Barrett  alao  advised 
him  that  doctiments  delivered  to  the  8ub- 
oommlttee  by  Mrs.  Burford  pursuant  to  the 
subpoena  ducea  tecwm— documents  taken 
from  Ms.  Lavelle's  office  which  constituted 
her  appointment  books,  calendars,  etc.— 
would  be  made  available  to  Ms.  Lavelle  for 
her  review  In  advance  of  her  testimony.  Mr. 
Blerbower  told  Mr.  Barrett  that  he  would 
apeak  with  his  client  and  call  Mr.  Barrett 
the  next  day.  No  phone  call  was  received. 

On  April  18,  1983,  the  Committee  on 
Knergy  and  Commerce  scheduled  a  meeting 
for  Aprfl  M  to  consider  the  contempt  resolu- 
tion acainst  RiU  M.  LaveUe.  Mr.  Barrett 
wrote  to  Mr.  Blerbower  on  April  30  to  advise 
hintof  the  scheduled  meeting  and  to  remind 
him  of  his  unfulfilled  promise  to  contact 
Mr.  Barrett^  concerning  Ms.  Lavelle's  avail- 
ability to  testify  and  the  off^r  previously 
made  to  allow  Ms.  Lavelle  to  review  docu- 
ments in  the  Subcommittee's  possession. 

On  April  3S.  1983,  Blr.  Blerbower  respond- 
ed to  M^.  Barrett's  April  20  letter.  He  stated 
that  Ms.  Lavelle  remained  "ready  to  testify" 
before  the  Subcommittee.  He  requested  ad- 
ditional time  to  allow  her  to  review  all  of 
-the  Subcommittee  materials  which  per- 
tained to  her  testimony,  explaining  that  Ms. 
LaveUe  has  been  Job  hunting  in  California 
and  that  he  has  had  other  engagements  of 
long  standing.  Mr.  Blerbower  also  suggested 
that  the  Subcommittee  obtain  copies  of  all 
of  Ms.  Lavelle's  prior  testimony  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  provide  it  to 
him  for  review. 

On  April  26,  1983,  the  Committee  jpn 
Energy  and  Commerce  met  to  consider  the 
resolution  forwarded  by  the  Oversight  and 
Investigations  Subcommittee  to  hold  Rita 
Lavelle^  contempt.  A  quorum  was  present 
for  theAransactlon  of  business.  ">  and  by 
voice  vote  the  Committee  unanimously 
adopted  the  contempt  resolution  offered  by 
Representative  Sikorski  and  quoted  above. 

m.  AuTBoamr  amo  LbgislatiVk  Pdrposk 

The  authority  of  the  Congress  to  obtain 
Information  is  clear  from  Article  I  of  the 
Constitution  and  from  interpretation  of 
that  power  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  in- 
vestigatory power  is  so  essential  to  the  legis- 
lative function  that  it  is  Implied  from  the 
general  vesting  of  legislative  power  in  Con- 
gress. Moreover,  the  power  to  investigate  ex- 
tends beyond  inquiries  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  existing  laws,  or  the  need 
for  new  laws.  Congress  must  be  able  to  in- 
quire into,  and  to  pursue,  evidence  of  cor- 
ruption, inefficiency,  or  waste  to  ensure 
that  the  nation's  laws  are  fully  and  fairly 
implemented.  itfcGruin  v.  Daugherty,  275 
V£.  135.  174-75.  (1927);  Watkins  v.  UniUd 
States.  354  n.S.  178.  187  (1957);  Barenblatt 
v.Mnited  States,  360  U.S.  109,  HI  (1959).  On 
four  recent  occasions,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  vindicated  the  fundamental 
Congressional  interest  in  obtaining  testimo- 
ny in  furtherance  of  an  investigation  by  re- 
solving that  individuals  be  cited  for  con- 
tempt- for  failure  to  appear  or  to  testify  in 
response  to  compulsory  process.  Proceedings 
Against  G.  Gordon  Liddy,  HJl.Rep.  No.  93- 
453,  93rd  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  (1973):  Proceed- 
ings Against  Claude  Powell.  H.R.Rep.  95- 
1080.  95th  Cong..  2nd  Sess.  (1978);  Proceed- 
ings Against  Ha^icho  Kim.  ,  H.R.Rep.  95- 
1214,  95th  Cong..  .2nd  Sess.  (1978);  Proceed- 
ings Against  O.  Robert  Fordiani.  H.R.Rep. 
96-10^8,  9«th  Cong..  2nd  Sess.  (1980). 


Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives charges  the  Committee,  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  with  Jurisdiction 
over  "interstate  and  foreign  ctmunerce  gen- 
erally" and  "public  health."  ■■  Under  this 
authority,  the  Subcommittee  on  Commerce, 
Transportation,  and  Tourism,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  (then  des- 
ignated as  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commefce).  authored  Title  I  of  the 
Cofflpfehenslve  Environmental  Response. 
Compensation,  and  Liability  Act— commonly 
known  as  the  Superfund  Act.  As  the  over- 
sight arm  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  and  Investigations  is 
concurrent  with  that  of  the  parent  Commit- 
tee. Under  Rule  X,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  to  "review  .  .  .  the 
application,  administration,  execution,  and 
effectiveness  of  those  laws  .  .  ."  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Conmiittee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  to  oversee  the  "oper- 
ation of  the  Federal  agencies  .  .  .  having  re- 
sponsibilities .  .  .  for  the  administration  and 
execution"  of  the  laws  within  our  Jurisdic- 
tion. In  addition,  the  Oversight  Subcommit- 
tee is  required  to  "study  any  conditions  or 
cireumstances  which  may  Indicate  the  ne- 
cessity or  desirability  of  enacting  new  or  ad- 
ditional legislation"  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee. 

The  Oversight  Subcommittee's  involve- 
ment in  finding  solutions  to  the  problems 
presented  by  hazardous  waste  has  been  sig- 
nificant and  longstanding.  The  Subcommit- 
tee has  held  approximately  30  hearings  and 
issued  three  reports  on  the  subject  of  haz- 
ardous waste  disposal  since  October  1978. 
The  Subcommittee's  comprehensive  report 
on  hazardous  waste  disposal  issued  in  Sep- 
tember 1979  played  a  major  role  in  spurring 
enactment  of  the  Superfund  legislation  in 
1980.  The  Subcommittee  issued  a  report  in 
October  of  1979  on  its  own  survey  of  waste 
disposal  sites.  The  survey,  which  constituted 
the  first  national  survey  of  its  kind,  identi- 
fied 3,383  disposal  sites  used  since  1950  by 
the  S3  largest  domestic  chemical  companies. 
Approximately  2,000  of  those  sites  were  pre- 
viously unknown  to  EPA,  and  the  Agency 
thereafter  began  its  own  survey  of  waste 
sites. 

The  current  investigation  by  the  Sulx»m- 
mittee  has  raised  serious  questions  about 
both  the  adequacy  of  the  Superfund  Act 
and  the  administration  of  that  Act  by  the 
EPA.  Further  concerns  have  been  raised 
that  certain  policies  and  procedures  were  in- 
stituted by  senior  management  officials 
which  delayed  the  effective  implementation 
of  the  Superfund  program.  The  Subcommit- 
tee long  ago  arrived  at  the  point  in  its  inves- 
tigation where  the  testimony  of  Rita  Lavelle 
was  critical  to  the  effective  pursuit  of  its  in- 
quires. As  the  EPA  official  who  was  in 
charge  of  implementation  of  the  laws  ad- 
dressing the  problem  of  hazardous  wastes. 
her  testimony  is  essential  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee's review  of  the  effectiveness  and  ad- 
ministration of  these  laws,  and  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  Federal  enforeement  actions  to 
require  cleanup  of  hazardous  waste  sites  by 
responsible  parties  and  to  recover  Federal 
cleanup  costs  from  responsible  parties. 

In  short,  based  upon  clearly  articulated 
Jurisdiction  and  upon  continuing  substantial 
legislative  and  investigative  activity,  the  au- 
thority and  legislative  purpose  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  its 
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'•The  Minutes  of  the  Committee's  April  M,  llk3__ 

meetlnc  reflect  that  a  quorum  (a  majority  of  the     

Coiamlttee  Members)  was  present  for  the  vote  on        ■  ■  Pertinent  portions  of  the  Rule*  are  set  forth  in 
the  contempt  resolution.  Appendix  VI. 


Oversight  Subcommittee  to  inquire  into  the 
EPA's  administration  of  Superfund— and  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  the  former  official 
directly  responsible  for  its  implementation^ 
is  simply  not  open  to  qpektion. 
IV.  PmDiiios 

1.  The  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  has  the  Jurisdiction  and  au- 
thority to  conduct  an  investigation  into  the 
adequacy  and  administration  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Environmental  Response,  Com- 
pensation, and  Liability  Act. 

2.  In  furtherance  of  that  investigation,  a 
subpoerut  ad  testificandum  was  directed  to 
Ms.  Rita  M.  Lavelle.  The  subpoena  was  law- 
fully authorized  on  February  10,  1983  and 
was  personally  served  on  February  23,  1983. 

3.  Ms.  Lavelle's  failure  to  appear  as  direct- 
ed by  the  subpoena  constitutes  a  contuma- 
cious refusal  to  comply  with  the  lawful 
process  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 
and  Investigations,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States. 

V.  CORCLOSIOMS 

The  position  of  the  Committee  is  that  all 
substantive  and  procedural  legal  prerequi- 
sites have  been  satisfied  to  date  and  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  should  adopt 
the  following  resolution  to  refer  the  matter 
to  the  appropriate  U.S.  Attorney.  Title 
United  SUtes  Code,  Sections  192  and  194 
provide  the  necessary  vehicles  for  taking 
this  action.  Section  192  provides  the  basis 
for  indictment  should  a  witness  fail  to 
appear  in  response  to  a  subpoena.  Section 
194  provides  the  vehicle  for  certifying  such 
a  result  to  the  appropriate  U.S.  Attorney. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  Committee  that 
the  proceedings  to  date  are  in  order,  and  we 
recommend  that  the  House  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  to  report  the  fact  of  the 
refusal  of  Rita  M.  Lavelle  to  appear  and  tes- 
tify at  a  meeting  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations  on  March  21. 
1983.  together  with  all  the  facts  in  connec- 
tion therewith  to  the  end  that  she  may  be 
proceeded  against  as  provided  by  law. 
VI.  Recommkhdation 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the 
House  respond  to  Ms.  Lavelle's  defiance  of 
its  lawful  process  by  initiating  the  statutory 
procedures  for  having  her  prosecuted  for 
contempt  of  Congress.  Accordingly,  the 
Committee  submits  the  following  resolution 
for  adoption  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

RKSOLUnON  OP  HOUSE  THAT  TH>  SPEAKER  CEH- 
TIPY  THE  REPORT  OF  RrTA  M.  LAVELLE'S  COM- 
TEMPT  OP  CONGRESS  TO  THE  U.S.  ATTORlfZT 
POR  CRIMINAL  PROSECUTION 

Resolved,  that  pursuant  to  2  U.S.C.  192 
and  194,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  certify 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce,  detailing  the  refusal  of  Rita  M. 
Lavelle  to  obey  a  lawful  sub|x>ena  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  testify 
before  the  Subconunittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigatiorls  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce,  to  the  U.S.  Attorney 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  prosecute 
the  said  Ms.  LaveUe  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress. 

Appendix  I 
Chronology   op   Subcommittee   on   Over- 
sight AND  Investigations  Subpoenas  Di- 
rected to  Rita  M.  Lavelle 

pebruary  10,  1»83 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions authorizes  the  Issuance  of  39  subpoe- 


nas including  one  directed  to  then  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator Anne  M.  Oorsuch  for  the  pro- 
duction of  aU  appointment  books,  diaries, 
calendars  and  telephone  logs  of  former  EPA 
official.  RiU  M.  LaveUe.  maintained  by  her 
or  her  staff.  Another  subpoena  is  directed  to 
Ma.  LaveUe  caUing  for  the  production  of 
reeordi  deacribed  in  the  subpoena  to  Admin- 
istrator Oorsuch.  and  also  calling  for  her 
peraonal  appearance  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  February  17,  1983.  A  third  subpoena 
ad  Uttificandum  is  also  authorized  for  Ms. 
LaveUe's  testimony  at  a  later  date. 

PEBRUARY  ia-13.  1»S3 

Press  accounts  over  this  weekend  quote 
Ms.  LaveUe  as  Indicating  that  she  will  coop- 
erate with  Congressional  Committees  seek- 
ing to  hear  from  her. 

PEBRUARY  14,  1SS3 

A.M.— Subcommittee  counsel  telephones 
Its.  LaveUe's  counsel,  James  Blerbower  In 
an  effort  to  arrange  a  mutually  convenient 
service  of  process.  Mr.  Blerbower  U  advised 
of  the  subpoena's  requirements.  Blerbower 
says  he  wiU  discuss  the  matter  with  his 
client  and  caU  back  later  in  the  day. 

5:30  P.M.— Not  having  heard  from  Mr. 
Blerbower,  Subcommittee  counsel  places 
call  to  Mr.  Blerb6wer.  Counsel  is  informed 
that  Mr.  Blerbower  is  away  from  his  desk 
but  he  wiU  be  given  a  message  to  return  the 
caU. 

6:35  P.M.— Not  having  heard  from  Mr. 
Blerbower,  Subcommittee  counsel  again 
calls  Mr.  Blerbower.  Mr.  Blerbower  answers 
the  phone  and  informs  counsel  that  he  wiU 
work  on  the  matter  that  evening  and  re- 
quests that  counsel  telephone  him  at  9:00 
A.M.  on  February  15.  1983.  Additionally.  Mr. 
Blerbower  mentions  the  existence  of  Ms.  La- 
veUe's combination  appointment  book-calen- 
dar for  1982.  Mr.  Blerbower  is  reminded 
that  aU  items  of  that  nature  are  covered  by 
the  subpoena. 

PEBRUARY  IB.  1SS3 

9:10  A.M.— Mr.  Blerbower  is  telephoned  by 
Subcommittee  counsel.  Blerbower  confirms 
the  existence  of  the  1982  appointment  book- 
calendar,  and  indicates  that  he  is  consider- 
ing turning  them  over  to  the  FBI.  Once 
again.  Mr.  Blerbower  is  advised  that  the 
subpoena  called  for  the  production  of  these 
documents.  Mr.  Blerbower  is  further  advised 
that  a  second  subpoena  calling  for  Ms.  La- 
veUe's broad  testimony  at  a  later  date  pro- 
viding him  ample  time  to  prepare  his  client, 
has  also  been  authorized.  Mr.  Blerbower 
says  he  is  meeting  with  his  client  shortly 
and  WiU  respond  that  morning. 

12:25  P.M.— Not  having  heard  from  Mr. 
Blerbower.  staff  visits  his  law  office  with 
the  intent  to  serve  Ms.  LaveUe.  Mr.  Bler- 
bower advises  she  is  not  present:  he  refuses 
to  discuss  the  matter  further,  and.  only 
after  insistence  by  the  staff,  does  he  agree 
to  caU  the  staff  later  that  afternoon. 

Midaftemoon— Subcommittee  Staff  Direc- 
tor attempts  unsuccessfully  to  talk  to  Mr. 
Blerbower,  who  does  not  return  the  caU. 

1:30  P.M.— Subcommittee  staff  attempts 
unsuccessfuUy  to  serve  Ms.  LaveUe  at  her 
Arlington,  Virginia  apartment. 

7:35  P.M.— Subcommittee  staff  again  at- 
tempts unsuccessfuUy  to  serve  Ms.  LaveUe 
at  her  Arlington,  Virginia  apartment. 
Female  answers  telephone  call  from  staff, 
and  Identifies  herself  as  a  girlfriend  of  Ms. 
LaveUe's,  but  declines  to  give  her  name.  She 
is  given  the  staff's  home  and  work  phone 
numbers  and  Is  asked  to  have  Ms.  LaveUe 
return  the  caU.  Ms.  LaveUe  does  not  calL 


PEBRUARY  IC,  19S3 

4:00  P.M.'^Mr.  Bierbower  is  served  by 
staff  with  the  first  subpoena  and  is  in- 
formed that  it  calls  for  the  production  of 
documents  and  testimony  of  his  client 
before  the  Subcommittee  the  following 
morning.  Mr.  Bierbower  acknowledges  by 
signature,  his  receipt  ef^the  subpoena.  He 
further  indicates  that  certain  dpcumenU 
called  for  in  the  subpoena— Specifically  Ms. 
Lavelle's  1982  calendar— have  been  suppUed 
to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works  earlier  that  day.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  staff's  inquiry,  Mr.  Blerbower 
tells  staff  that  those  books  have  been  sup- 
plied volunUrily  at  his  initiative. 

6:00  P.M.— Mrs.  Oorsuch  delivers  material 
caUed  for  in  the  subpoena  directed  at  her 
calling  for  documents  of  Ms.  LaveUe. 

PEBRUARY  IT.  1S83 

11:05  A.M.— Subcommittee  convenes  hear- 
ing to  receive  documents  and  testimony  in 
response  to  first  subpoena.  Ms.  Lavelle  does 
not  appear.  Subcommittee  staff  testifies  to 
facts  surrounding  service  and  attempts  of 
service  of  subpoena. 

PEBRUARY  IS.  1983 

Chairman  DingeU  sends  certified  letter  to 
Mr.  Bierbower  informing  him  that  "The 
Subcommittee  views  Ms.  Lavelle's  faUure  to 
appear  last  Thursday  morning  to  be  in 
direct  defiance  of  a  duly  authorized  subpoe- 
na of  the  House  of  Representatives".  The 
letter  further  sUtes  'When  Ms.  Lavelle  ap- 
pears before  the  Subcommittee  in  response 
to  the  subpoena  ad  testificandum,  the  Sub- 
committee wlU  also  inquire  into  the  fuU 
facts  and  cireumstances  surrounding  Ms.  La- 
veUe's failure  to  appear  and  produce  docu- 
ments in  response  to  a  subpoena  served 
upon  you  on  February  16th." 

Subcommittee  hires  professional  process 
server  to  serve  subpoena  ad  testificatidum 
on  Ms.  LaveUe.  Attempts  to  serve  subpoena 
throughout  the  day  are  unsuccessful. 

PEBRUARY  19,  19S3 

Professional  process  server  makes  several 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  serve  Ms.  LaveUe 
thoughout  the  day. 

FEBRUARY  30,  19S3 

\  Senator  CJ»afee-aogounces  that  Ms.  La- 
v^Ue_wiU^-^pear  anJH^tify  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and 
PubUc  Works  on  Wednesday.  FW>pn»ry  23. 
1983.  at  10:00  A.M. 

Professional  process  server  is  notified  to 
halt  further  attempts  at  service;  as  it  is  the 
Subcommittee's  intent  to  serve  Ms.  LaveUe 
before  her  Senate  appearance. 

FEBRUARY  33.  1983 

Staff  arranges  with  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works  to  serve  Ms.  LaveUe  in  their 
offices  prior  to  her  10:00  AM.  appearance. 

FEBRUARY  33,  198» 

9:47  A.M.— Ms.  LaveUe  is  personaUy  served 
with  subpoena  ad  testificandum  by  Subcom- 
mittee staff  in  the  offices  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Environment  and  PubUc 
Works.  Ms.  LaveUe  reads  the  subpoena  and 
says  "Okay".  Ms.  LaveUe  asks  if  she  wUl  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  review  the  Sul>- 
committee's  material  before  she  testifies  on 
March  21.  Ms.  Lavelle  is  advised  to  contact 
the  Subcommittee  Staff  Director  in  that 
regard.  Mr.  Bierbower  directs  Ms.  LaveUe 
not  to  sign  the  subpoena  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt. ^ 

10:00  A.M.— Ms.  LaveUe  testifies  voluntari- 
ly before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works.  She  testifies  that: 


Also  for  the  record  I  will  say  I  was  not 
served  a  subpoena  ujitU  this  morning,  I  wiU 
be  appearing  tomorrow  and  have  been  work- 
ing with  the  House  so  as  to  appear  when 
they  deem  it  appropriate  to  appear  and  wiU 
stand  by  that  commitment. 

FEBRUARY  34.  1983 

10:00  A.M.— Ms.  LaveUe  appears  volimtari- 
ly  before  the  House  Committee  on  Puldic 
Works  and  Transportation. 

march  4,  1983 

9:40  A.M.— Subcommittee  receives  letter 
from  Mr.  Bierbower  to  Chairman  DingeU 
dated  February  25,  1983  acknowledging  re-  . 
ceipt  of  Chairman  Dingell's  letter  of  Febru- 
ary 18,  1983.  Mr.  Biertjower's  letter  reads: 

Ms.  Lavelle  was  not  served  personally  with 
a  subpoena  which  called  for  her  appearance 
on  February  17,  1983.  Therefore,  It  Is  my  po- 
sition that  she  was  not  obliged  to  appear. 

As  you  probably  know,  Ms.  LaveUe  was 
served  personally,  on  February  23.  with  a 
subpoena  caUing  for  her  appearance  on 
March  21, 1983. 

MARCH  18,  1983 

4:00  P.M.— Subcommittee  receives  letter 
from  Mr.  Bierbower  to  Chairman  DingeU 
dated  March  17,  1983  and  noted  "BY 
HAND".  Mr.  Bierbower's  letter  states 

Please  be  advised  that  our  cUent,  Ms.  Rita  ' 
LaveUe,  wUl  not  be  present  at  10:00  a.m.  on 
March  21.   1983.  We  are  fUing  a  lawsuit 
which  wUl  set  forth  our  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  subpoena. 

Ms.  Lavelle  is  willing  to  appear  before 
your  Committee  at  some  future  date.  How- 
ever, as  Ms.  LaveUe  has  stated,  she  left  EPA 
"with  her  purse  and  handkerchief."  It 
seems  only  fair  to  permit  her  to  review  the 
files  now  in  your  Committee's  possession, 
prior  to  her  testimony. 

May  we  arrange  some  time,  in  advance  of 
the  new  hearing  date,  for  Ms.  Lavelle  to 
review  the  documents? 

Subcommittee  Staff  Director  telephones 
Mr.  Blerbower  to  ask  if  he  understands  that 
the  Sul>committee  fuUy  expects  Ms.  La- 
veUe's testimony  on  Monday,  and  that 
should  she  not  appear,  the  Chairman  wiU 
seek  a  motion  of  contempt  against  Ms.  La- 
veUe. Mr.  Blerbower  indicates  that  he  un- 
derstands these  facts.  * 

MARCH  31,  1983 

10:00  A.M.— Subcommittee  convenes  hear- 
ing to  receive  the  testimony  of  Rita  LaveUe 
in  response  to  subpoena  ad  testificaTidum. 
As  a  result  of  Ms.  LaveUe's  faUure  to 
appear,  the  Subcommittee  approves  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  without  objection: 

Resolved,  that  the  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight and  Investigations,  conducting  an  in- 
vestigation under  authority  of  Rules  X  and 
XI  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  finds 
RiU  M.  LaveUe  in  contempt  of  Congress  for 
contumacious  failure  to  appear  and  testify 
as  caUed  for  by  a  subpoena  ad  testifican- 
dum authorized  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
February  10,  1983.  issued  on  February  16, 
1983,  and  duly  served  on  February  23,  1983, 
and  the  Subcommittee  directs  Its  Chairman 
to  report  such  finding  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  for  such  action  as 
the  Committee  deems  appropriate. 

MARCH  33.  1983 

Subcommittee  Staff  Director.  Michael 
Barrett,  writes  to  Mr.  Bierbower  to  advise 
him  of  the  Subcommittee's  action  and  the 
intent  of  the  Subcommittee  to  forward  the 
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retolutkn  to  the  full  Committee  during  the 
week  commencing  April  11, 1983. 

MARCa  34.  19«> 

CommittM  receives  letter  tmm  Mr.  Bier- 
bower  to  Chairman  Dingell  dated  March  22. 
IMS.  and  noted  "BT  HAND".  Bfr.  Bier- 
bower  writes: 

Tour  Subcommittee's  contempt  vote  was  a 
disappointment.  However.  Ms.  Lavelle  re- 
mains willing  to  appear  at  some  future  date. 
I  still  contend  you  should  permit  her  to 
review  the  files  now  In  your  Committee's 
poiinsion.  prior  to  her  testimony. 

May  I  again  suggest  that  we  arrange  some 
time,  in  advance  of  a  new  hearing  date,  for 
Mk.  Lavelle  to  review  the  documents? 
APan.  la.  i983 
.       10:15  AJd.— Having  received  no  further 
communication   from  Mr.   Bierbower,   Mr. 
Barrett  places  telephone  call  to  him.  Mr. 
-    Barrett  was  told  that  Mr.  Bierbower  was  in 
a  meeting. 

4:45  P.M.— Mr.  Bierbower  returns  Mr.  Bar- 
rett's call.  Mr.  Barrett  reminds  Mr.  Bier- 
bower that  the  Subcommittee  expects  to  re- 
ceive Ms.  Lavelle's  testimony,  that  certain 
dociunents  will  be  made  available  for  Ms. 
Lavelle's  review,  and  that  the  Committee  in- 
tends to  consider  the  contempt  resolution 
expeditiously  in  the  absence  of  her  appear- 
ance Mr.  Bierbower  told  Mr.  Barrett  he 
would  talk  to  hU  client  and  caU  Mr.  Barrett 
the  next  day,  April  13. 

4  APRIL  IS.  1983 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
schedules  meeting  for  April  26.  1983,  to  con- 
sider contenjpt  resolution  against  Rita  M. 
Lavelle. 

AFRU.  so.  1983 

Mr.  Barrett  writes  BCr.  Bierbower  to 
inform  him  of  the  Committee  schedule  and 
remind  him  of  his  unfulfilled  promise  to  call 
back  concerning  Ms.  Lavelle's  availability 
and  the  offer  to  allow  Ms.  Lavelle  to  review 
certain  documents  in  the  possession  of  the 
Subcommittee. 

Appendix  II 
SuBcoMMrrm  on  OvzRsni^ 

ARD  INVXSTIGATIOIIS. 

Waihington,  D.C„  February  IS.  1983. 
Certified  Mail— Return  Receipt  Requested 
Jamks  J.  BiERBowKR.  BsQuire. 
Bierbover  A  Bierbower,  Eye  Street,  NW., 
Waihington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  BnERBOwot:  As  you  know,  on 
Wednesday  afternoon.  February  16th,  the 
staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations,  served  you  with  a  subpoena 
directed  to  your  client,  Ms.  Rita  M.  Lavelle. 
That  subpoena  called  for  Ms.  Lavelle's  ap- 
'  pearance  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Thursday.  February  17th,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  certain  documents  called  for  in  the 
attachment  to  that  subpoena.  The  Subcom- 
mittee views  Ms.  Lavelle's  failure  to  appear 
last  Thursday  morning  to  be  in  direct  defi- 
ance of  a  duly  authorized  subpoena  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  hope  that  you 
and  Ms.  Lavelle  appreciate  the  gravity  of 
this  situation.  I  am  enclosing  a  transcript  of 
the  Subcommittee's  hearing  which  was  con- 
ducted on  February  17th  in  Ms.  Lavelle's  ai^ 
sence. 

When  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  you  on  Tuesday. 
February  lath,  yuu  were  uiformed  that  the 
Subcommittee  had  also  authorized  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  subpoena  ad  testificandum  calling 
for  Mi.  Lavelle's  testimony  at  a  subsequent 
date.  I  have  directed  that  this  subpoena  be 
served  forthwith.  The  Subcommittee's  origi- 


nal intent  in  desiring  Ms.  Lavelle's  testimo- 
ny before  the  Subcommittee  was  to  inquire 
into  her  actions  in  discharging  her  responsi- 
bilities as  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  Now. 
however,  when  Ms.  Lavelle  appears  before 
the  Subcommittee  in  response  to  the  sub- 
poena ad  tettificandum,  the  Subcommittee 
will  also  inquire  Into  the  full  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  tfs.  Lavelle's  fail- 
ure to  appear  and  produce  documents  in  re- 
sponse to  a  subpoena  served  upon  you  on 
February  16th. 

Please  be  advised  that  the  Subcommittee's 
subpoena  for  documents  In  the  possession  of 
Ms.  Lavelle  remains  in  full  force  and  effect. 
Continued  refusal  to  frustrate  the  efforts  of 
this  Subcommittee's  discharge  of  Its  respon- 
sibilities will  be  dealt  with  appropriately.  I 
am  sure  you  must  be  aware  of  the  potential 
liability  of  Ms.  LaveUe  in  this  matter. 
Sincerely,  \ 

John  D.  Dimgell,    ) 
Chairman,  Svbcommitleeim 
Oversight  and  Investigations. 

Enclosure. 

Irtermational  Square  Stnrx  1275. 
Washington,  D.C,  February  25, 1983. 
In  re  Ms.  Rita  M.  Lavelle. 
Hon.  Joint  D.  Dimgell, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations,  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of 
your  letter  of  February  18,  1983. 

Ms.  Lavelle  was  not  served  personally  with 
a  subpoena  which  called  for  her  appearance 
on  February  17,  1983.  Therefore,  it  Is  my  po- 
sition that  she  was  not  obliged  to  appear. 

As  you  probably  know,  Ms.  Lavelle  was 
served  personally,  on  February  23rd,  with  a 
subpoena   calling   for   her   appearance   on 
March  21.  1983. 
Respectfully, 

James  J.  Bierbower. 

International  Square  Suite  1275, 
Washington,  D.C.  March  17,  1983. 
In  re  Ms.  RiU  M.  LaveUe. 
By  hand 

Hon.  John  D.  Dingell. 
Chairman,   U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on   Energy  and   Commerce, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Dear   Sir:   Please   be   advised   that   our 
client,  Ms.  Rita  LaveUe,  will  not  be  present 
at  10:00  a.m.  on  March  21,  1983.  We  are 
fUing  a  lawsuit  which  will  set  forth  our  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  subpoena. 

Ms.  LaveUe  is  wiUing  to  appear  before 
your  Committee  at  some  future  date.  How- 
ever, as  Ms.  Lavelle  has  stated,  she  left  EPA 
"with  her  purse  and  handkerchief."  It 
seems  only  fair  to  permit  her  to  review  the 
flies  now  in  your  Committee's  possession, 
prior  to  her  testimony. 

May  we  arrange  some  time,  in  advance  of 
the  new  hearing  date,  for  Ms.  Lavelle  to 
review  the  documents? 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration,  I 
am 

RespectfuUy, 

James  J.  Bierbower. 

Committxx  on  Energy  and  Commerce 

Wcuhington,  D.C.  March  23,  1983. 
James  J.  Bierbower,  Esquire. 
Bierbou>er  and  Bierbower,  1875  Eye  Street, 
NW^  SuiU  1275,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Bierbower:  On  Monday,  March 
21,  1983,  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight 


and  Investigations  of  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  met  in  public  seaslon 
to  receive  the  testimony  of  Rita  M.  LaveUe, 
a  client  of  yours.  Late  on  the  preceding 
Friday  afternoon  you  had  advised  the  Sub- 
committee that  Ms.  LaveUe  would  not 
appear  and  testify.  At  the  hearing,  the 
Chairman  caUed  for  the  appearance  of  Ms. 
LaveUe.  Upon  her  faUure  to  appear,  the 
Subcommittee  then  voted  her  to  be  cited  for 
contempt.  A  copy  of  the  resolution  is  at- 
tached. The  Subcommittee  anticipates  that 
the  resolution  wiU  be  forwarded  to  the  fuU 
Committee  sometime  during  the  week  com- 
mencing AprU  11,  1983. 

At  this  point,  the  Subcommittee  has  made 
it  clear  that  it  beUeves  the  service  of  the 
subpoena  was  valid:  that  Ms.  LaveUe  did  not 
have  a  valid  basis  for  her  faUure  to  appear. 
During  the  period  between  February  23rd 
when  she  was  subpoenaed  and  March  21st 
when  she  was  due  to  appear,  the  Subcom- 
mittee heard  no  complaints  concerning  the 
effectiveness  of  service  and  received  no  re- 
quest for  witness  fees  nor  did  It  receive  any 
other  indications  of  potential  problems 
from  the  witness.  Indeed,  the  Subcommittee 
noted  Ms.  Lavelle's  public  statements  at  the 
time  of  her  appearance  before  the  Senate 
and  also  noted  your  letter  to  us.  dated  Feb- 
ruary 25.  1983.  At  this  point.  whUe  we  have 
been  able  to  examine  copies  of  the  pleadings 
that  you  have  filed  in  your  case  in  Federal 
District  Court,  we  note  no  service  has  l>een 
made  upon  the  potential  defendants. 

If  you  wish  to  communicate  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  any  matter,  I  urge  you  to  do 
so  expeditiously. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  F.  Barrett.  Jr., 
Chief  Counsel  and  Staff  Director. 

Enclosure. 

Bierbower  A  Bierbower, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  22, 1983. 
In  re  Ms.  Rita  M.  Lavelle. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell. 
Chairman,   U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  Subcommittee's  contempt 
vote  was  a  disappointment.  However,  Ms. 
LaveUe  remains  wiUing  to  appear  at  some 
future  date.  I  stiU  contend  you  should 
permit  her  to  review  the  fUes  now  in  your 
Committee's  possession,  prior  to  her  testi- 
mony. 

May  I  again  suggest  that  we  arrange  some 
time,  in  advance  of  a  new  hearing  date,  for 
Ms.  LaveUe  to  review  the  documents? 

Thanking  you  for  your  consideration,  I 
am 

RespectfuUy. 

James  J.  Bierbower. 

Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations.  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

Washington,  D.C,  April  20, 1983. 
James  J.  Bierbower,  Esquire, 
Bierbower     A     Bierbower,     International 
SQuare,  SuiU  1275,  1875  Eye  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Bierbower:  On  Tuesday.  April 
26.  1983  at  10:00  a.m.  in  Room  2123  Ray- 
bum House  Office  BuUding.  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  will  consider  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  citing  your  client, 
Ms.  Rita  M.  LaveUe..  for  contempt  of  Con- 
gress. This  action  follows  the  action  taken 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  on  March  21. 1983  as  a  result 


of  Ms.  LaveUe's  faUure  to  comply  with  a 
Subcommittee  subpoena.  In  my  letter  of 
March  23. 1983. 1  furnished  you  with  a  copy 
of  the  resolution  of  contempt  adopted  by 
the  Subcommittee. 

When  you  had  not  contacted  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  April  12th.  I  caUed  you.  When  we 
spoke  I  advised  you  the  Subcommittee  stiU 
requires  the  testimony  of  Ms.  Lavelle.  Al- 
though you  assured  me  you  would  caU  me 
back  concerning  Ms.  LaveUe's  availabUlty. 
you  have  not  done  so.  Neither  have  you 
avaUed  yourself  of  my  earlier  suggestion 
that  you  contact  the  Suljcommlttee.  When 
we  last  spoke,  I  did  indicate  the  Subcommit- 
tee will  permit  Ms.  LaveUe  to  review  certain 
materials  in  Its  fUes. 
Sincerely. 

Michael  F.  Barrett.  Jr., 
Chief  Counsel  and  Staff  Director. 

Bierbower  A  Bierbower, 
Washington.  D.C,  April  25. 1983. 
By  hand  deUvery  to  room  2323.  Raybum 

BuUding 
In  re  RiU  M.  LaveUe. 
Michael  F.  Barrett.  Jr..  Esquire. 
Chief  Counsel  and  Staff  Director,  U.S.  House 
of   Representatives,    Subcommittee    on 
Oversight    and    Investigations,    of   the 
Committee  on  Energy  arxd  Commerce, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
April  20.  1983. 

Ms.  Lavelle  remains  ready  to  testify 
before  the  Subcommittee.  However.  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  you  give  her  suffi- 
cient time  to  review  aU  of  the  materials 
which  pertain  to  the  subjects  upon  which 
you  desire  her  testimony.  I  appreciate  your 
position  that  my  client  has  had  the  opportu- 
nity, but  in  all  candor  she  has  been  looking 
for  a  Job  in  her  home  state  of  California. 
Furthermore.  I  have  had  other  engage- 
ments of  long  standing. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  transcript 
of  Ms.  Lavelle's  most  recent  testimony 
before  the  House  of  Representatives.  That 
testimony  Is  important  because  of  Chair- 
man Dingell 's  letter  to  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

I  should  also  mention  that  Ms.  Lavelle  has 
testified  approximately  a  dozen  times  earli- 
er before  the  House  of  Representatives. 
WhUe  I  do  not  request  the  opportunity  to 
review  such  testimony  now.  It  may  save  time 
for  everyone  if  you  can  obtain  that  earlier 
testimony. 

I  also  noted,  in  Friday's  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, that  the  Teamsters  Union  Central 
State  Pension  Fund  has  filed  suit  against 
my  client  in  Mobile,  Alabama.  Pg.  14. 

I  trust  you  will  reconsider,  and  that  you 
wUl  let  me  know  the  time  and  place  so  that 
we  may  coordinate  our  schedules  with 
yours. 

Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation,  I  am 
Respectfully, 

James  J.  Bierbower. 

-   Appendix  III 
original 
by  authority  op  the  house  op  representa- 
tives   OP    THE    CONGRESS    OP    THE    TTNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA 

To  Mark  J.  Raabe  and/or  Richard  A. 
Frandsen  and/or  Benjamin  M.  Smethurst 
and/or  Kenneth  J.  Vigue  and/or  PhyUis 
Freeman. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  summon 
RiU  M.  LaveUe,  1201  South  Eads  Street,  Ar- 
lington, Va.,  to  be  and  appear  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions/Energy and  Commerce  Committee  of 


the  House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  United 
SUtes,  of  which  Hon.  John  D.  DingeU  is 
chairman,  in  their  chamber  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  on  Monday.  March  21,  1983,  in 
Room  2123  Raybum  House  Office  BuUding 
at  the  hour  10  a.m.,  then  and  there  to  testi- 
fy touching  matters  of  inquiry  committed  to 
said  Committee;  and  she  is  not  to  depart 
without  leave  of  said  Committee. 

Herein  faU  not,  and  make  return  of  this 
summons. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  United 
SUtes,  at  the  city  of  Washington,  this  16th 
day  of  February.  1983. 

John  D.  Dingell.  Chairman. 
Attest: 

Benjamin  J.  Guthrie.  Cleric 
^     original 
Subpena  for  RIU  M.  Lavelle.  1201  South 
Eads  Street.  Arlington,  Va.,  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  .Energy  and  Commerce/Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  and  Investigations. 
Served  by  Ben  Smethurst,  at  9:47  a.m., 
Feb.  23,  1983. 

Phyllis  K.  Freeman, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Appendix  IV 
[Memorandum] 

To:  The  Honorable  John  D.  DingeU,  Chair- 
man 
From:  Subcommittee  staff 
Re:  Ms.  LaveUe's  "Lawsuit" 

On  Friday,  March  18,  1983  (the  last  busi- 
ness day  before  her  scheduled  testimony  on 
March  21,  1983).  James  Bierbower,  Esquire, 
filed  a  lawsuit  on  Ms.  Lavelle's  behalf  seek- 
ing injunctive  and  declaratory  relief  from 
the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  complaint  names  as 
defendants  the  House  of  RepresenUtives, 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  and 
its  Oversight  and  Investigations  Subcommit- 
tee, Chairman  Dingell,  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  Edmund  Henshaw,  Jr.  It  aslcs  the 
court  to  quash  the  subpoena  ad  testifican- 
dum, to  enjoin  any  action  to  enforce  it,  and 
to  declare  that  the  subpoena  is  invalid  and 
that  its  enforcement  would  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  staff  considers  this  lawsuit  to  be  friv- 
olous. It  lacks  a  legal  basis.  It  lacks  a  factual 
basis.  Each  of  the  essential  allegations  made 
by  Mr.  Bierbower  on  Ms.  Lavelle's  behalf  is 
spurious.  The  complaint  alleges  that  the 
subpoena  was  not  authorized  by  a  majority 
of  the  Subcommittee  Members  voting,  a  ma- 
jority being  present.  This  is  false.  It  alleges 
that  service  was  defective  because  Ms.  La- 
velle's presence  at  that  time  was  the  result 
of  her  appearance  as  a  witness  before  the 
Senate.  In  fact,  service  was  not  defective. 
Moreover,  it  should  be  noted  that  Ms.  La- 
velle chose  to  appear  voluntarily  before  the 
Senate  Committee.  It  alleges  the  subpoena 
was  ineffective  because  fees  for  per  diem 
and  travel  were  not  tendered  to  Ms.  LaveUe. 
In  fact,  the  Rules  of  the  House  do  not  re- 
quire the  tendering  of  fees  or  per  diem.  It 
challenges  the  failure  to  make  the  Subcom- 
mittee's fUes  avaUable  to  Ms.  LaveUe  in  ad- 
vance of  her  testimony  so  that  she  may 
review  them  and  refresh  herself  as  to  the 
areas  of  the  Subcommittee's  inquiry.  In 
fact,  no  witness  has  the  right  to  such  acc^s. 
Even  so,  in  the  spirit  of  fairness  the  Chief 
Counsel  to  the  Subcommittee  on  two  occa- 
sions offered  to  make  Ms.  Lavelle's  personal 
papers  obtained  by  the  Subcommittee  avail- 
able to  her  for  review  in  advance  of  her  tes- 
timony. FinaUy.  the  "suit"  aUeges  that 
there  is  no  legitimate  legislative  purpose 


supporting  issuance  of  the  subpoena.  This  is 
transparently  false.  The  Subcommittee  has 
a  significant,  continuing,  and  unquestion- 
able legislative  punx>se  underlying  this  in- 
vestigation. " 
Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  evidence  of 
the  thoroughly  specious  quality  of  this 
"lawsuit"  is  that  the  complaint  has,  to  this 
day,  never  been  served  on  any  named  de- 
fendant. 

Appendix  V 

Oppice  op  the  Clerk, 

VS.  House  op  Representatives, 

Wdahington,  D.C.  March  21,  1983. 

[Memorandum] 

Re:  CivU  suits  commenced  by  witnesses  to 

block  congressional  subpoenas. 
Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 
Investigations,    Committee    on    Energy 
and  Commerce. 

You  have  inquired  concerning  the  effect, 
if  any,  of  a  civil  suit  f Ued  on  behalf  of  a  wit- 
ness subpoenaed  to  appear  liefore  the  Sub- 
committee seeking  to  enjoin  ImplemenU- 
tion  of  the  subpoena  or  declare  It  illegal  or 
unconstitutional.  ■ 

It  is  settled  beyond  peradventure  of  doubt 
that  the  courts  will  not  interfere  in  the  leg- 
islative process  by  way  of  enjoining  imple- 
menUtlon  of  a  subpoena  or  declaring  that  it 
is  an  illegal  or  unconstitutional  exercise  of 
legislative  authority.  Eastland  v.  United 
States  Servicemen's  Fund,  421  U.S.  491 
(1975). 

.  .  .  The  issuance  of  a  subpoena  pursuant 
to  an  authorized  investigation  is  similariy 
an  indispensable  Ingredient  of  lawmaking; 
without  It  our  recognition  that  the  act 
"of  authorizing"  is  protected  would  be 
meaningless.  To  hold  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  protected  for  authorizing  an  inves- 
tigation, but  not  for  issuing  a  subpoena  in 
exercise  of  that  authorization,  would  be  a 
contradiction  denigrating  the  power  granted 
to  Congress  in  Art.  I  and  would  indirectly 
impair  the  deliberations  of  Congress.  421 
U.S.  at  505. 

Even  before  the  Supreme  Court's  pro- 
nouncement in  Eastland,  the  law  of  this  cir- 
cuit clearly  esUblished  that  a  witness  could 
not  obtain  injunctive  or  declaratory  relief 
against  a  congressional  subpoena,  and  at- 
tempts to  do  so  have  been,  universally  reject- 
ed on  several  grounds."  Pauling  v.  Eastland, 
288  F.2d  126  (1960)  (action  for  declaration 
that  Senate  subpoena  was  unconstitution- 
al); Cole  V.  McCUUan,  439  P.2d  534  (D.C. 
Cir.  1970)  (same);  Sanders  v.  McClellan,  463 
F.2d  894  (D.C.  Cir.  1972)  (same);  Atuara  v. 
EasUand,  442  F.2d  751  (D.C.  Cir.  1971) 
(same);  See  also,  Hearst  v.  Black,  87  P.2d  68 
(1936)  (action  to  enjoin  Senate  from  copy- 
ing and  using  telegraphic  messages  aUegedly 
obtained  from  Ulegai  search  and  seizure): 
Methodist  Federation  for  Social  Action  v. 
Eastland,  141  F.  Supp.  729  (D.D.C.  1956) 
(three-judge  court)  (action  to  declare  uncon- 
stitutional resolution  authorizing  printing 


<  I  understand  that  the  lawyer  representins  Rita 
M.  Lavelle  has  filed  such  &  suit,  although  as  of 
today  service  of  the  complaint  has  not  been 
achieved. 

■  This  memorandum  will  address  only  the  thresh- 
old issue  whether  a  witness  can  obtain  Injunctive  or 
declaratory  relief  acainst  a  congressional  subpoena 
and  nothing  herein  should  be  construed  to  concede 
or  recognize  the  validity  of  any  claims  the  witness 
has  respecting  alleged  infirmities  in  the  subpoena. 
To  the  extent  the  witnen  has  such  claims,  the  ex- 
clusive avenue  for  judicial  review  is  through  the 
criminal  contempt  sUtute.  2  D.S.C.  II 193-194. 
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and  distribution  of  a  report  charging  plain- 
tiffs were  a  communist  front  organisation); 
Doe  V.  UcMiUan,  413  VS.  3M  (1973)  (acUon 
seeing  to  declare  unconstitutional  and  Ille- 
gal authoriiatlQn  by  conunltt^  to  print  and 
.  distribute  repoit). 

If  there  raulned  a  scintilla  of  doubt  con- 
cerning the  latiJ  defects  in  suits  against  the 
Implementation  of  congressional  subpoenas, 
those  doubts  should  have  been  laid  to  rest 
last  month  when  Judge  John  Lewis  Smith 
decided  the  case  of  United  StaUa  v.  House  of 
RepreaentoHvea  OvU  Action  No.  82-3583 
(DJ>.C  Issued  Feb.  1, 1983).  an  action  for  in- 
Jimctive  and  declaratory  relief  filed  against 
the  House  and  certain  of  its  members  by  the 
J  Department  of  Justice  following  the  cita- 
tion of  Anne  (Ooreuch)  Burford  for  con- 
temnt  of  Congress. 

In>grantlng  the  House  of  Representatives 
mowni  to  dismiss  the  suit.  Judge  Smith  rec- 
ognised that  a  witness  is  confined  to  chal- 
lenging a  congressional  subpoena  through 
the  "orderly  and  often  approved  means"  of 
the  criminal  contempt  statute.* 

The  statutory  provisions  concerning  pen- 
r  altles  for  contempt  of  Congress.  2  UJ3.C. 
1 192  and  {  194.  constitute  "an  orderly  and 
often  approved  means  of  vindicating  consti- 
tutional claims  arising  from  a  legislative  in- 
vestigation." Sanders  v.  McCleUan,  463  F.2d 
894.  899  (D.C.  Cir.  1972).  Under  these  provi- 
sions, constitutional  claims  and  other  objec- 
tions to  congressional  Investigatory  proce- 
dures may  be  raised  as  defenses  in  a  crimi- 
nal prosecution.  United  States  v.  House  of 
Representatives,  Civil  Action  No.  82-3583. 
supra.  Slip  Op.  at  5. 

Accordingly,  the  suit  is  wholly  without 
basis  or  validity  and  the  committee  may 
proceed  without  reference  to  any  such  suit. 
Stanley  M.  Brand, 
General  Council  to  the  Cterk. 
Appendix  VI 

KULB  X.  BSTABUSHlfKNT  AND  JT7BISDICTION  OP 

STANDING  comarncBS 

THX  COmirTTXES  AND  THEIK  XOIUSDICTION 

- 1.  There  shall  be  in  the  House  the  follow- 
ing standing  committees,  each  of  which 
shall  have  the  Jurisdiction  and  related  func- 
tions assigned  to  it  by  this  clause  and 
clauses  2.  3,  4;  and  all  bills,  resolutions,  and 
other  matters  relating  to  subjects  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  any  standing  committee 
as  listed  in  this  clause  shall  (in  accordance 
with  the  subject  to  clause  5)  be  referred  to 
such  committees:  as  follows: 


(h)  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
(1)  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  gen- 
erally. 


(16)  Public  health  and  quarantine. 

(17)  Health  and  health  facilities,  except 
^  health  care  supported  by  payroll  deduc- 

>  ■' '    tions. 


GKNntAL  OVDtSIGRT  RESPONSIBILITIES 

X  (a)  In  order  to  assist  the  House  in— 
(1)  its  analysis,  appraisal,  and  evaluation 
of  (A)  the  application,  administration,  exe- 


JMI 


*  One  measure  of  how  well  settled  the  foresolns 
proposltiao  hai  become  to  the  relative  si>eed  with 
which  the  case  wu  Mxwn\mmrA  The  complaint  wms 
orlsinally  filed  on  December  16,  1M3  and  the 
Houw'i  motion  to  dtontoi  was  filed  on  December 
n,  IMX  Ttie  Department  of  Justice  responded  on 
January  10.  1983  and  the  case  was  heard  on  Febru- 
ary 1. 1963  and  dismissed  two  (3)  days  Uter. 


cutlon.  and  effectiveness  of  the  laws  enacted 
by  the  Congress,  or  (B)  conditions  and  cir- 
cumstances which  may  indicate  the  necessi- 
ty or  desirability  of  enacting  new  or  addi- 
tional legislation,  and 

(2)  its  formulation,  consideration,  and  en- 
actment of  such  modifications  of  or  changes 
in  those  laws,  and  of  such  additional  legisla- 
tion, as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate, 
the  various  standing  committees  shall  have 
oversight  responsiblltles  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (b). 

(bKl)  Each  standing  committee  (other 
than  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget)  shall  review 
and  study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  appli- 
cation, administration,  execution,  and  effec- 
tiveness of  those  laws,  or  parts  of  laws,  the 
subject  matter  of  which  is  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  that  committee,  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Federal  agencies 
and  entities  having  responsibilities  in  or  for 
the  administration  and  execution  thereof, 
in  order  to  determine  whether  such  laws 
and  the  programs  thereunder  are  being  im- 
plemented and  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  wheth- 
er such  programs  should  be  continued,  cur- 
tailed, or  eliminated.  In  addition,  each  such 
committee  s]f.aX\  review  and  study  any  condi- 
tions or  circumstances  which  may  indicate 
the  necessity  or  desirability  df  enacting  new 
or  additional  legislation  within  %lie  Jurisdic- 
tion of  that  committee  (whether  or  not  any 
bill  or  resolution  has  been  introduced  with 
respect  thereto),  and  shall  on  a  continuing 
basis  undertake  future  research  and  fore- 
casting on  matters  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee.  Each  such  committee 
having  more  than  twenty  members  shall  es- 
tablish an  oversight  subcommittee,  or  re- 
quire its  subcommittees,  if  any,  to  conduct 
oversight  in  the  areas  of  their  respective  Ju- 
risdiction, to  assist  in  carrying  out  its  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  subparagraph.  The 
establishment  of  oversight  subcommittees 
shall  in  no  way  limit  the  responsibility  of 
the  subcommittee  with  legislative  Jurisdic- 
tion from  carrying  out  their  oversight  re- 
sponsibilities. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Supplemental  Views  on  Resolution 
Contempt  Against  Rita  M.  Lavelle 

We  take  this  opportunity  to  concur  in  the 
findings,  conclusions,  knd  recommendations 
of  the  Committee.  The  Resolution  recom- 
mends that  the  House  of  Representatives 
find  Rita  M.  Lavelle.  the  former  Assistant 
Administrator  of  the  EInvironmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  in  contempt  of  the  House  for 
failure  to  appear  and  testify  before  the  Sub- 
commltte  on  Oversight  and  Investigations 
as  required  pursuant  to  a  subpoena  author- 
ized by  the  Subcommittee  on  February  10, 
1983,  issued  on  February  16,  1983,  and 
served  personally  on  Bfs.  Lavelle  on  Febru- 
ary 23, 1983. 

It  serves  no  purpose  to  speculate  on  the 
testimony  that  Ms.  Lavelle  might  offer 
upon  her  appearance.  However,  the  testimo- 
ny of  Ms.  Lavelle  is  essential  to  the  conduct 
of  the  full  investigation  which  the  Subcom- 
mittee has  been  pursuing  into  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Superfund  hazardous  waste 
law.  The  Subcommittee  has  conducted  12 
days  of  hearings  and  interviewed  a  substan- 
tial number  of  current  and  former  EPA  em- 
ployees in  either  open  or  Executive  Session 
in  the  course  of  its  investigation.  Each  of 
these  individuals,  plus  two  additional  wit- 
nesses from  the  E>epartment  of  Justice,  has 
appeared  before  the  Subcommittee  under 
subpoena.  Each  has  complied  with  the  Sub- 


committee's legal  process,  even  though  vir- 
tually all  of  the  witnesses  who  have  ap- 
peared have  possessed  no  prior  experience 
in  testifying  before  Committees  of  Congress. 
Further,  many  of  the  witnesses  may  have 
harbored  apprehensions  concerning  wheth- 
er the  Subcommittee's  compulsory  process 
for  both  their  testimony  and  production  of 
records  and  docvunents  might  have  implied 
Subcommittee  examination  of  their  own 
personal  conduct  and  activity  in  regard  to 
the  Superfund  l>rogram.  Notwithstanding, 
each  of  the  subpoenaed  individuals  ap- 
peared. Rita  Lavelle  did  not. 

We  are  of  the  firm  view  that  BAs.  Lavelle 
should  be  treated  no  differently  than  any 
other  witness.  She  should  also  be  held  re- 
sponsiblle'for  her  own  conduct.  Her  position 
at  EPA  as  Assistant  Administrator  of  the 
Office  of  Solid  Waste  and  Emergency  Re- 
sponse vested  in  her  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  the  administration  of  the  Super- 
fund  hazardous  waste  program  and  the  de- 
velopmenit  of  fundamental  Agency  policy  re- 
garding such  decisions  as  the  treatment  of 
mining  waste.  State  financial  contributions, 
factors  affecting  the  prioritization  of  sites, 
and  other  Issues.  Consequently,  the  current 
Inquiries  of  the  Subcommittee  into  the  Su- 
perfund program  cannot  be  concluded  with- 
out her  testimony. 

Ms.  Lavelle  has  indicated  in  past  testimo- 
ny before  other  Committees  of  Congress 
that  her  actions  as  Assistant  Administrator 
were  always  proper.  If  Ms.  Lavelle  main- 
tains this  view,  then  we  are  puzzled  as  to 
why  she  would  not  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  come  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Over- 
sight and  Investigations  to  tell  her  story. 
The  perception  of  the  public,  as  well  as  the 
Congress,  concerning  Ms.  Lavelle's  perform- 
ance at  EPA  will  certainly  not  be  enhanced 
by  her  faUure  to  cooperate  and  participate 
in  legitimate  oversight  hearings  into  this 
program. 

The  House  cannot  fail  to  act  in  response 
to  such  a  flagrant  failure  of  an  individual  to 
comply  with  the  duly-authorized,  duly- 
served,  and  Jurisdlctionally-appropriate  sub- 
poena of  one  of  its  Committees  or  Subcom- 
mittees. 

The  decision  on  February  10,  1983.  by  the 
Oversight  and  Investigations  Subcommittee 
to  authorize  the  subpoena  for  Rita  Lavelle 
was  made  unanimously  by  voice  vote.  Fol- 
lowing Ms.  Lavelle's  failure  to  appear  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  March  21,  1983,  the 
Subcommittee  again  voted  unanimously  by 
voice  vote  to  recommend  that  she  be  found 
in  contempt.  On  April  26.  the  Full  Commit- 
tee unanimously,  by  voice  vote,  adopted  the 
Resolution  of  Contempt  and  ordered  it  re- 
ported to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

We  urge  our  colleagues  to  send  a  strong 
message  to  those  who  would  flaunt,  ignore 
or  repudiate  the  legitimate  legal  process  of 
this  body  and  its  duly-constituted  Commit- 
tees and  Subcommittees. 

James  T.  Brothiu. 
Norman  F.  Lent. 
Edward  R.  Madigan. 
Matthew  J.  Rinaldo. 
Tom  Corcoran. 
William  E.  Dannemeter. 
Bob  Whittaker. 
,  Don  Ritter. 

Dan  Coats. 
Jack  Fields. 
Michael  G.  Oxlxt. 
Howard  C.  Nielson. 


BUSINESS-HIGHER  EDUCATION 
FORUM  RELEASES  STUDY  ON 
SCOPE  OP  AMERICAN  COM- 
PETTTTVE  PROBLEMS 

(Mr.  LaFALCE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
view  the  most  important  long-term 
economic  challenge  facing  America  is 
to  restore  its  industrial  competitive- 
ness in  the  world  marketplace. 

Over  the  past  weekend,  the  Busi- 
ness-Higher Education  Forvim  released 
a  study  endorsed  by  the  heads  of  sev- 
eral major  corporations  and  American 
imlversities  which  outlines  the  scope 
of  our  competitive  problems  and  the 
need  to  take  immediate  action  to  re- 
verse current  trends. 

I  recommend  the  report  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  will  be  provid- 
ing them  with  copies  of  the  report 
later  in  the  week. 

Representatives  of  the  Business- 
Higher  Education  Forum  will  be  meet- 
ing with  the  President  and  certain 
Cabinet  officials  on  May  26.  and  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Stabiliza- 
tion will  be  hosting  a  breakfast  for  the 
group  earlier  that  day. 

I  hope  that  both  the  administration 
and  Members  of  Congress  pay  very 
careful  attention  to  the  analysis  and 
recommendations  provided  in  this 
report.  Over  the  course  of  the  coming 
year,  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization,  which  I  chair,  will 
hold  a  series  of  exhaustive  hearings 
into  every  facet  of  our  country's  indus- 
trial policy,  with  the  intent  of  bringing 
legislation  to  the  House  floor  during 
this  Congress. 

The  subcommittee  intends  to  work 
closely  with  the  Business-Higher  Ekiu- 
cation  Forum  during  this  period  to 
help  effect  some  of  the  changes  in 
Government  policy  and  organization 
which  this  group  recognizes  is  needed, 
if  America  is  to  regain  its  economic 
strength  and  stability. 


health  insurance  benefits  when  they 
lose  their  Jobs. 

We  are  proposing  in  this  legislation 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  those 
people  to  get  some  kind  of  health  in- 
surance coverage  imtil  they  get  back 
on  their  feet  and  back  on  a  payroll, 
tlnless  these  people  have  some  special 
intervention  by  Government  to  cover 
them,  they  will  not  have  available  to 
them  health  case  services  unless  they 
become  poor  enough  to  go  on  welfare 
and  then  to  be  eligible  for  medicaid. 

This  is  a  situation  that  we  ought  not 
to  tolerate.  People  will  go  without 
health  coverage  and  their  children  will 
go  without  the  basic  health  services 
that  may  be  needed  to  keep  them 
functioning. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  our  col- 
leagues would  Join  with  us  in  this  leg- 
islation. It  would  provide  an  opportu- 
nity, as  we  have  tied  to  welfare  a  med- 
icaid component  and  to  social  security 
the  medicare  system,  to  unemploy- 
ment compensation  we  would  attach  a 
special  ability  for  those  who  are  re- 
ceiving compensation  because  they 
have  lost  their  jobs  or  who  have  re- 
ceived unemployment  compensation  in 
the  past  2  years  to  be  eligible  for  a 
very  minimum  package  of  benefits. 

Our  package  would  provide  at  the 
present  time  9  hospital  stays  and  10 
outpatient  visits,  a  very  modest  pack- 
age of  benefits  but  all  that  we  can 
afford  with  the  amount  of  money  that 
has  been  provided  for  this  purpose  in 
the  House-passed  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  present  this  bill  to  the 
House  and  that  the  Congress  will  pass 
the  bill  onto  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  take  care  of  maybe  as 
much  as  21  million  Americans  over  the 
(K>urse  of  a  year  who  would  not  have 
available  to  them  health  insurance 
benefits. 
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HEALTH  INSURANCE  FOR  THE 
UNEMPLOYED 

(Mr.  WAXMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  time 
permits  before  we  adjourn  I  plan 
today  to  introduce  a  bill  that  will  pro- 
vide health  insurance  coverage  for  the 
unemployed  people  in  our  Nation.  As 
many  of  us  have  be<x>me  aware  we  find 
ourselves  Icwked  into  a  situation  in 
this  country  where  so  much  of  our 
health  coverage  is  based  on  an  em- 
ployee-employer relationship.  When 
we  find  unemployment  expanding  as 
we  now  see  the  cass  with  up  to  around 
12  million  Americans,  they  lose  their 


WASHINGTON  CENTER  FOR  THE 
STUDY  OF  SERVICES:  LOOK- 
ING OUT  FOR  CONSUMERS' 
CHECKBOOKS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annxtnzio)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
common  complaint  that  the  only  news 
that  we  hear  any  more  is  the  bad  news; 
that  these  days  the  good  people  and 
the  good  things  they  do  often  go  un- 
mentioned.  if  not  unnoticed.  I  would 
like  to  reverse  that  trend  by  today 
mentioning  an  organization  whose 
work  has  not  gone  uimoticed— the 
Washington  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Services,  publisher  of  the  Washington 
Consumers'  Checkbook. 

Foimded  7  years  ago.  the  Washing- 
ton Center  for  the  Stucly  of  Services  is 
a  nonprofit  organization  wh< 
pose  is  to  help  consumers  leT 
qui^ty  services  at  the  best  possibli 
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prices.  Etaiployees  of  the  crater 
canvass  the  area  with  an  eye  open  to 
both  bargains  and  rip-offs.  Hundreds 
of  consumers  are  asked  to  complete 
surveys  in  which  they  rate  various 
firms  and  the  quality  of  the  services 
the  consumer  received  from  them.  All 
of  this  data  is  compiled  in  the  Wash- 
ington Consumers'  Checkbook— one  of 
the  most  accurate  and  helpful  con- 
sumer guides  available  today. 

Each  Checkbook  is  devoted  to  sub-  . 
Jects  of  particular  interest  to  consum- 
ers. This  spring  the  center  provided 
consumers  with  a  full  issue  on  individ-N. 
ual  retirement  accounts  (IRA's).  The 
report  includes  a  section  on  commonly 
asked  questions  about  IRA's  and  a 
complete  discussion  on  the  various  in- 
vestment options  and  who  offers 
them— banks,  savings  and  loans,  and 
money  market  and  mutual  funds.  It 
also  contains  a  wealth  of  information 
on  what  factors  a  consumer  needs  to 
consider  in  planning  for  retirement. 
The  report  is  filled  with  wrap-up 
sections  and  charts  that  really  bring 
the  information  together  so  that  con- 
sumers can  compare  the  altemativep. 
For  example,  one  charts  shows  whaj./a 
$2,000  investment  would  be  w(m:h 
after  taxes  imder  the  various  options. 
Specific  data  on  more  than  100  local 
institutions  vaA  the  IRA's  they  offer  is 
also  provided. 

Another  recent  issue  includes  infor- 
mation on  the  Washington  area's  best 
hospital  emergency  departments  and 
auto  repair  shops.  Each  article  con- 
tains invaluable  pointers  on  the  kinds 
of  factors  consumers  need  to  consider 
in  selecting  services.  For  example,  the 
report  on  hospital  emergency  depart- 
ments includes  information  about  the 
cost  and  response  time  of  ambulance 
services,  capabilities  of  emergency 
room  staff,  hospital  backup  facilities 
and  followup  care.  It  gives  cleaju  and 
concise  instructions  on  what  a  con- 
sumer should  do  and  where  he  or  she 
should,  go  depending  on  whether  the 
situation  is  life-threatening,  urgent  or 
nonurgent.  The  article  contains  a  very, 
helpful  chart  with  the  ratings  various 
hospitals  received  on  a  variety  of  fac- 
tors. 

The  report  on  auto  repair  shops  is 
equally  impressive.  More  than  300 
Washington  area  firms  are  rated  on 
several  points  including  competence, 
promptness,  and  cost.  The  report  con- 
tains tips  on  how  to  choose  a  shop  and 
how  to  evaluate  a  mechanic.  Of  par- 
ticular use  are  charts  that  lists  the 
shops  according  to  what  types  of  auto- 
mobiles they  repair. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
center  on  these  articles  and  on  all  of 
its  fine  work.  The  publishers  of  Check- 
book are  i^oviding  consumers  with  the 

ition  they  need  to  make 

[•decisions  in  the  marketplace, 
hope  is  that  the  center  will 
eventually  be  able  to  expand  its  activi- 
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ties  to  offer  slmUar  services  to  con- 
siuners  across  America.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  IS  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
12  of  last  week,  I  was  honored  to 
accept  the  coveted  American  Liberties 
Medallion  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
New  York.  The  medallion  is  the  high- 
est honor  that  can  be  bestowed  by 
that  distinguished  organization. 

Due  to  this  significant  occasion  I 
was  forced  to  be  absent  during  a  por- 
tion of  the  afternoon  and  regret  miss- 
ing the  following  votes,  on  which  I 
could  not  be  paired,  or  express  a  pref- 
erence: RoUcall  No.  110,  Gregg  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  2066,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1984;  roUcall  No.  112, 
the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee amendment— providing  for  later 
authorization  of  fiscal  year  1984 
Clinch  River  breeder  funding— to  H.R. 
2587,  the  Department  of  Energy  Civil- 
ian Research  and  Development  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1984: 
roUcall  No.  113,  Mineta  amendment  to 
the  same  bill;  roUcall  No.  114,  Winn 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute to  the  same  biU;  roUcall  No.  115, 
Rangel  amendment  to  the  same  biU; 
and  roUcaU  No.  116,  on  passage  of  the 
bUl. 

Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  "no"  on  roUcaU  No.  110,  the 
Gregg  amendment:  "aye"  on  roUcall 
No.  112,  the  committee  amendment; 
"aye"  on  roUcall  No.  113,  the  Mineta 
amendment:  "no"  roUcaU  No.  114,  the 
Winn  Honendment;  "aye"  on  roUcall 
No.  115,  the  Rangel  amendment:  and 
"aye"  on  roUcaU  No.  116,  on  passage  of 
H.R.  2587.«  - 


BAIL  REFORM  LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  pleased  to  introduce  a  bill 
to  modify  the  provisions  of  the  BaU 
Reform  Act  of  1968.  The  text  of  the 
biU  is  derived  from  the  position  adopt- 
ed by  thQ  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  States  in  its  March  1983  meet- 
ing. In  addition,  the  basic  approach 
taken  in  the  bill  comports  with  thb  po- 
sition of  the  American  Bar  Association 
and  other  leading  legal  organizations.  ■ 


■  The  bill  contains  the  followtns  provisions  relat- 
inc  to  the  Federal  criminal  Justice  system: 

(a)  Courts  are  permitted  to  assess  danserousness 
In  deciding  which  conditions  to  impose  on  a  re- 
leased defendant: 

(b)  The  use  of  financial  conditions  to  assure  com- 
munity safety  Is  prohibited: 


Crime  and  fear  of  crime  pervades 
much  of  the  discussion  in  legislative 
bodies  across  the  country.  Frequently, 
these  discussions  have  been  critical  of 
the  practices  of  various  courts  with  re- 
spect to  the  question  of  when  and 
whether  to  release  a  person  before 
trial.  Much  of  the  rhetoric  on  this  sub- 
ject focuses  on  the  cases  of  crimes 
committed  by  persons  while  on  pre- 
trial release.  Such  concerns  are  legiti- 
mate, but  in  my  view,  an  exclusive 
focus  on  such  events  may  produce  mis- 
leading public  policy  results. 

Any  assessment  of  pretrial  practices 
must  weigh  the  competing  valuer  and 
interests  at  stake  at  the  pretrial  ^tage 
of  the  criminal  process.  Persons 
charged  with  crimes  are  presum< 
nocent  and  have  certain  constitutj 
rights  that  must  be  protected, 
the  rights  protected  are  the  right 
fair  trial,  the  right  to  due  proce: 
be  free  from  excessive  bail,  and  t( 
free  from  cruel  and  unusual  puni 
ment.  As  with  all  constitutional  righl 
these  individual  liberties  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  all  citizens. 

Among  the  values  that  coexist  with 
the  aforementioned  constitutional  pro- 
tections are  the  right  of  the  public  to 
domestic  tranquUity,  the  need  to  pre- 
serve scarce  public  resources,  and  the 
desire  for  a  speedy  adjudication  of 
criminal  cases. 

In  order  to  effectuate  this  balance, 
policymakers  must  be  extremely  cau- 
tious about  assessing  the  nature  of  the 
systemic  problems  before  attempting 
to  legislate.  For  this  reason,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Courts,  Civil  Liberties, 
and  the  Administration  of  Justice, 
which  I  chair,  will  hold  a  series  of 
oversight  hearings  in  June  concerning 
current  bail  practices.  The  witnesses 
for  these  hearings  will  include  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Judicial  Conference 
of  the  United  States,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  leading  researchers 
and  academicians  in  the  field. 
Through  these  hearings,  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  subcommittee  will  be  able  to 
answer  the  following  questions: 

First.  How  frequently  is  money  bail 
used?  Which  types  of  money  bail  prac- 
tices prevail?  To  what  extent  do  pros- 
ecutors and  the  courts  inquire  into  the 
sources  of  pretrial  security? 

Second.  To  what  extent  is  crime 
committed  by  persons  while  on  release 


<c)  The  authority  of  the  courts  to  detain  a  person 
who  is  a  flight  risk  is  clarified: 

(d)A  mandatory  condition  of  not  committing  a 
new  crime  is  imposed  on  all  releasees; 

(e)  Persons  who  are  released  and  who,  after  a 
hearing,  are  found  to  have  committed  a  new  of- 
fense may  be  detained  pending  trial: 

(f )  l^e  authority  of  the  courts  and  prosecutors  to 
inquire  into  the  sourcp  of  money  ball  is  clarified: 

(g)The  Oovemment  Is  granted  the  right  to 
appeal  from  release  decisions: 

(h)The  standard  of  review  for  release  decisions 
after  conviction  is  clarified  to  place  the  burden  on 
the  defendant:  and 

<l)  The  entire  BaU  Reform  Act  Is  sunsetted  after  S 
years  so  as  to  guarantee  a  prompt  congressional 
review  of  these  changes. 


pending  trial?  What  types  of  crimes 
are  involved?  What  is  the  conviction 
rate  for  such  offenses?  What  are  the 
current  penalties  for  pretrial  crime? 
Are  concurrent  or  consecutive  sen- 
tences used?  Are  the  penalties  for  non- 
appearance proportionate  to  the  sever- 
ity of  the  offenses  where  nonappear- 
ance is  most  frequent?  How  frequently 
is  excessive  money  bail  used  as  a  sub 
rosa  method  of  achieving  pretrial  de- 
tention of  an  aUegedly  dangerous  of- 
fender? 

Third.  How  do  the  Federal  pretrial 
and  State  pretrial  systems  differ? 
With  respect  to  the  issues  listed 
above?  Does  each  system  have  differ- 
ent types  of  offenders? 

Fourth.  What  is  the  efficacy  of  pre- 
trial services  and  pretrial  diversion  on 
increasing  appearance  rates,  and  on 
reducing  pretrial  criminality? 

Fifth.  How  many  States  permit  pre- 
trial detention  based  on  prediction  or 
assessment  of  dangerousness?  Has  the 
constitutionality  of  such  provisions 
bteen  upheld  in  the  courts?  What  have 
been  the  results  of  these  provisions 
with  respect  to  Jail  overcrowding  and 
reduction  in  pretrial  crime? 

Sixth.  What  is  the  current  state  of 
the  art  with  respect  to  predictions  of 
dangerousness?  How  accurate  are  such 
predictions;  that  is,  false  positives  and 
false  negatives? 

Seventh.  Are  the  various  proposed 
Federal  pretrial  detentiori  statutes 
constitutional? 

COI^LUSION 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  rep- 
resents a  valid  attempt  to  resolve  some 
of  the  legal  and  poUcy  questions  pre- 
sented in  the  pretrial  area.  I  know 
other  Members  have  different  points 
of  view  on  this  subject.  I  hope  that  in 
the  months  ahead  we  can  work  togeth- 
er to  fashion  a  legislative  response 
that  is  based  on  the  realities  of  the 
current  Federal  pretrial  system. 
Through  the  hearing  process,  we  will 
begin  the  winnowing  process  that  is 
central  to  a  tempered,  measured,  and 
proportionate  legislative  initiative  in 
this  area.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MicHix  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
LoTT),  for  today  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  on  account  of  Ulness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  foUowing  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore,  entered,  was  grant- 
ed to: 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Richardson)  to  revise 
and  ^tend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 
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Mr.  AmfUHZio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  OomiOBZ.  for  30  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Pepper,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.    Kastehmeier.    for   5    minutes, 
today. 
Mr.  LaFalcb,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Itfr.  RoDiHO.  for  60  minutes.  May  19. 


Mr.  RoDnto. 
Mr.  MiHiSH. 
Mr.  SisiSKT. 
Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Ratchporo. 
Mr.  Rahgel. 


8.  957.  An  act  to  provide  for  an  increue  in 
the  number  of  members  of  the  Congression- 
al Award  Board,  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  uiuuilmous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pashatah)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Oreeh. 

Mr.  Porter. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Richardson)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

VLt.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  AuCoin. 

Bfr.  Harrison. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  biU  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
foUows: 

S.  884.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  funds  awarded  the  Red  Lake 
Band  of  Chippewa  Indians  in  docket  num- 
bered 15-72  of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RICHARDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  15  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  untU  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  May  17,  1983.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enroUed  biU  of  the 
Senate  of  the  foUowing  title: 


EXPENDITURE  REJPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  commit- 
tees concerning  the  foreign  currencies 
and  U.S.  doUars  utUized  by  them 
during  the  first  quarter  of  calendar 
year  1983  in  connection  with  foreign 
travel  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-384 
are  as  follows: 


REPORT  Of  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFICIAL  F0REK3N  TRAVEU  COHMITTEE  OH  AGRKaJLTURE.  US.  HOUSE  O^REPRESENTATWES.  EXPENDED  BETWEEN  IAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31. 1983 
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EXECUnVE  COMMUNICATIONS 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1136.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  adequacy,  effectiveness,  and 
equity  of  the  formula  used  for  allocation  of 
funds  under  title  1  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974,  pursuant 
to  section  113  of  Public  Law  96-399;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

1137.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  increase  the 
authorization  of  appropriations  levels  for 
certain  education  programs,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

1138.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  prior- 
ities for  the  training  program  for  special 
programs  staff  and  leadership  personnel, 
pursuant  to  section  431(d>  of  the  General 
Education  Provisions  Act,  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

1139.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions establishing  the  1984-85  PeU  grant 
family  contribution  schedule,  pursuant  to 
secUon  124  of  PubUc  Law  97-92,  section 
483(aK2)  of  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  and  section  431(dKl)  of 
the  Qeneral  Education  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 


1140.  A  letter  from  the  executive  director, 
American  Chemical  Society,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  and  audit  of  the  organiza- 
tion for  calendar  year  1982,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  Public  Law  88-504:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

1141.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  National  Climate  Pro- 
gram Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  such 
act,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BIUUS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

[Punwmt  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  May 
12,  1983,  the  fottowing  reports  were  filed 
,    on  May  13,  1983} 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  2355.  A  bill  to  esUblish 
an  emergency  program  of  Job  training  as- 
sistance for  disabled  veterans  and  veterans 
of  the  Vietnam  era;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  98-116).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  2920.  A  bill  to  amend 
tlUe  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  revise  and 
extend  certain  health-care  programs  of  the 
Veterans'   Administration,    and   for   other 
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purposes.  (Rept.  No.  98-117).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MONTGOKfERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  2948.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  tP  authorize 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
provide  mortgage  assistance  to  veterans 
with  loans  guaranteed  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  order  to  avoid  foreclosure  of 
such  loans,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-118).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  500.  A  bill  to  repeal 
sections  301  through  308  of  the  Tax  Equity 
and  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1982,  which 
impose  withholding  on  interest  and  divi- 
dends. (Rept.  No.  98-119).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  2973.  A  bill  to  repeal 
the  withholding  of  tax  from  interest  and 
dividends  (Rept.  No.  98-120).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union.         '' 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  2990.  A  bill  to  in- 
crease the  temporary  public  debt  limit,  and 
for  other  purposes:  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  98-121).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
'  Mr.  BOLAND:  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence.  H.R.  2760.  A  biU  to 
amend  the  Intelligence  Authorization  Act 
for  Fiscal  Year  1983  to  prohibit  U.S.  support 
for  military  or  paramilitary  operations  in 


Nicaragua  and  to  authorize  assistance,  to  be 
openly  provided  to  governments  of  coun- 
tries in  Central  America,  to  interdict  the 
supply  of  military  equipment  from  Nicara- 
gua'and  Cuba  to  individuals,  groups,  organi- 
zations, or  movement!  seeking  to  overthrow 
governments  of  countries  in  Central  Amer- 
ica: with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  98-122, 
Pt.).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  8T  GERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  HiR.  1.  A 
bill  to  amend  and  extend  certain  Federal 
laws  that  ettabllih  housing  and  community 
and  neighborhood  development  and  preser- 
vation programs,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-128).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  8T  GERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  10.  A 
bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965  and  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Development  Act  of 
1B65;  with  amendmenU  (Rept.  No.  98-82,  Pt. 
II).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ALB08TA:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  2717.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978  to 
make  cerUin  changes  in  the  authority  of 
the  Office  of  Government  Ethics,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  98-89,  Pt.  ID.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  2465.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  the  E&rthqualce  Hazards 
Reduction  Act  of  1977  and  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1974  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal  year  1985.  and  for 
other  purposes  <  Rept.  No.  98-99,  Pt.  ID.  Re- 
ferred to  \he  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  2733.  A  bill  to  extend  and 
Improve  the  existing  prograni  of  research, 
development,  and  demonstratl6n  in  the  pro- 
duction and  manufacture  of  gua^ujerubber. 
and  to  broaden  such  program  tolnclude 
other  critical  agricultural  materials;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-109.  Pt.  II).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  2782.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  to  revitalize 
the  defense  industrial  base  of  the  United 
SUtes:  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  98-110, 
Pt.  II).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
1546.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Ocean 
Pollution  Planning  Act  of  1978  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  such  act  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985:  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  98-125,  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
2722.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Advisory 
Committee  on  OceariS  and  Atmosphere  Act 
of  1977  to  authorize  appropriations  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  such  act  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  98-126).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
2784.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  Atlantic  Tunas  Convention 
Act  of  1975  during  fiscal  years  1984,  1985, 
and    1986,   and   for  other  purposes;   with 


amendmenU  (Rept.  No.  98-127).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  1314.  A  bill  to  extend 
and  revise  the  authority  of  the  President 
under  chapter  9  of  title  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  transmit  to  the  Congress  plans  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  agencies  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  98-128.  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  2196.  A  bill  to  extend 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  of  the 
National  Historical  Publications  and 
Records  Commlnion  for  5  yean  (Rept.  No. 
98-129).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  H.R.  2918.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985  for 
the  Department  of  SUte,  the  U.S.  Informa- 
tion Agency,  the  Board  for  International 
Broadcasting,  the  Inter-American  Founda- 
tion, and  the  Asia  Foundation,  to  establish 
the  National  Endowment  for  Democracy, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-130). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  i;\pion. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
2114.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain  maritime 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes:  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  98- 13 IV  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
2395.  A  bill  to  extend  the  Wetlands  Loan 
Act;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-132). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  2900.  A  bill  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  atmospheric,  climatic, 
and  ocean  pollution  activities  of  the  Nation- 
al Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration 
for  the  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985.  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-135,  Pt.  I).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  2207.  A  bill  to  reenact  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  98-136).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  2461.  A  bill  to  extend  and 
improve  the  RehabiliUtion  Act  of  1973  and 
to  provide  for  the  operation  of  the  Helen 
Keller  National  Center  for  Deaf-Blind 
Youths  •  and  Adults:  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  98-137).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  2943.  A  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  grants  to  the  Washington 
Workshop  Foundation;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  98-138).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  2439.  A  bill  to  increase 
funding  for  low-income  home  energy  assist- 
ance, to  improve  accounUbility  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  funds  under  the  Low-Income 
Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  98-139,  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  2861.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  fiscal  year  1984  for  pri- 
mary care  block  granU  (Rept.  No.  98-140). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  2862.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the  authori- 
zation for  fis^  year  1984  for  maternal  and 
child  health  services  block  grant;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-141).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  2712.  A  bill  to  extend  title 
XVII  of  the  Piblic  Health  Service  Act;  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-142).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  2713.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  be  made  available  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services  for 
research  for  the  cause,  treatment,  and  pre- 
vention of  public  health  emergencies;  with 
an  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-143). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
1643.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  national  sea  grant  college  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1984  and  1985  (Rept. 
No.  98-144).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant.  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
2689.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1984  for  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Panama  Canal,  and  for  other 
purposes:  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  98- 
145).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  2293.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act.  and  'for  other  purposes;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  98-146).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  2718.  A  bill  to  amend 
chapter  35  of  title  44.  United  SUtes  Code, 
relating  to  the  coordination  of  Federal  In- 
formation policy,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-147).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. H.R.  1590.  A  bill  to  provide  emergency 
food  assistance  to  low-income  and  unem- 
ployed persons  and  to  improve  the  commod- 
ity distribution  program:  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  98-148).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TransporUtion.  H.R.  2605.  A  bill 
authorizing  appropriations  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  for  services  necessary  to  the 
nonperforming  arts  functions  of  the  John 
F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
and  for  other  purposes:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  98-149).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  GARCIA:  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  H.R.  1492.  A  bill  to  esUb- 
lish the  Christopher  Columbus  Quincenten- 
ary Jubilee  Commission;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  98-150).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
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tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Conunittee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  593.  A  bill 
to  deslsnate  the  New  York  Bulk  and  For- 
eign Mail  Center  at  Jersey  City,  N.J..  as  the 
"Michael  McDermott  Bulk  and  Foreign 
Mail  Center";  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  9fr-151).  Referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  2895.  A  bill 
to  designate  the  Federal  Building  and  U.S. 
Courthouse  at  450  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  as  the  Phillip  Burton 
Federal  Building  and  U.S.  Courthouse . 
(Rept.  No.  9S-152).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  1244.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  provisions  of  title  31,  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  President's 
budget  to  require  it  to  separately  identify 
and  summarize  the  capital  investment  ex- 
penditures of  the  United  States,  to  amend 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  to  require  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  conduct  an  inventory  and  as- 
sessment of  the  Nation's  public  facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  amendments 
(Rept.  No.  98-153  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  1707.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Independent  Safety  Board  Act 
of  1974  to  authorize  appropriation  for  fiscal 
years  1984,  1985,  and  1986,  and  for  other 
purposes,  (Rept.  No.  98-154,  Pt.  I).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
HJl.  2970.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Trade  Commislon  Act  to  extend  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  contained  in 
such  act,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No. 
.  98-156,  Pt.  II).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
H  Jl.  2974.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  to  pro- 
vide for  congressional  review  of  Commission 
rales,  and  for  other  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  98- 
157,  P*.  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  1264.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
select  commission  to  examine  the  issues  as- 
sociated with  voluntary  service:  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  98-158).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  1904.  A  bill  to  extend  and 
improve  the  provisions  of  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  and  the 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  and 
Adoption  Reform  Act  of  1978;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-159).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on<the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  2148.  A  bUl  to  reenact  the 
Follow  Through  program  with  certain  tech- 
nical changes,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  such  program  for  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-160).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  rPERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  2655.  A  bill  to  extend  and 
improve  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  Act 
of  1973:  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  98- 
161).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERK^S:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  YUR.  2708.  A  bUl  to  further  the 


national  security  and  improve  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  by  providing  grants  for 
the  improvement  of  proficiency  in  critical 
languages,  for  the  Improvement  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  foreign  language  in- 
struction, and  for  per  capita  grants  to  reim- 
burse institutions  of  higher  education  to 
promote  the  growth  and  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  postsecondary  foreign  language  in- 
struction; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
98-162).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  2751.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  the 
Humanities  Act  of  1965,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98- 
jL63).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  fl.R.  2807.  A  bill  to  increase  the 
level  of  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and  1984  to 
permit  tldequate  reimbursement  for  meals 
served  under  the  Oldfr  Americans  Act  of 
1965;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98- 
164).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

^r.  PERKINS:  Conunittee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  2878.  A  bill  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act;  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  Jta  98- 
165).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PRICE:''Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  2972.  A  bill  to  authorize  certain 
construction  at  military  Installations  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-166).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the>  Union. 

Mr.  UDAI.l.:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  71.  A  bifl  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
engage  in  a  special  study  of  the  potential 
for  'groundwater  recharge  in  the  High 
Plains  States,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-167).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1652.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Reclamation  Safety  of  Dams  Act  of 
1978,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No. '98-168).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1928.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  an  Indian  housing  program  for  construc- 
tion and  financing' of  housing  for  Indians, 
and  for  other  purposes; 'with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  98-169).  Refarred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  UDALL  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2379.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  protection  and  management  of  the 
national  park  system,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  98-170). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL'  Committee  on  Interior  and' 
Insular  Affairs.  ^.K.  2954.  A  bill  to  esUblish 
an  Insular  Areas  Committee  on  Federal. 
Laws  to  study  the  application  of  the  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  Guam,  the  Virgin  l/- 
lands.  and  American  Samoa.  (Rept.  No.  98- 
I7i).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  2955.  A  bill  to  facUiUte 
economic  development  in  the  territories  of 
the  United  States  through  the  mobilization 
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of  private  capital  and  skills,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-172).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1746.  A  biU  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Navajo  and  Hopl 
Indian  Relocation  Commission  (Rept.  No. 
98-173).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  589.  An  act  to  authorize 
$15,500,000  for  capital  improvement 
projects  on  Guam,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-174).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ings Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  2957. 
A  bill  to  extend  the  authority  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
encourage  balanced  worldwide  economic 
growth,  provide  for  continued  participation  j- 
in  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  " 
strengthen  the  .supervision  of  international 
lending  by  Unite'd  6tates  banks,  and  provide 
for  continued  U.S.  participation  in  multilat- 
eral development  banks  (Rept.  No.  98-175). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  61  \fie  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  2842. 
<A  bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Blink 
Act  of  1945  to  establish  the  Competitive 
Tied  Aid  Fund,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-176).  Referred 
to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole'^Iouse  on  * 
the  State  of  the  Union.  • 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN:  Coiipilttee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finajice  and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  2930. 
A  bill  to  encourage  the  coordination  of^ha- 
tional  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  in  order  to 
achieve  sustainable  and  non inflationary  eco- 
nomic growth  on  a  worldwide  basis,  to 
amend  the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act 
to  authorize  an  increase«in  the  U.S.  quota  in 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  to  reduce 
financial  pressures  on  developing  nations, 
and  to  Improve  the  supervision  of  interna- 
tional lending  by  U.S.  banks;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-177).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  H.R.  2832. 
A  bill  to  provide  for  increased  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  Inter-American 
E>evelopment  Bank,  the  Asian  Development 
Bank.  Und  the  African  Development  Fund: 
With  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  98-178).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  H.R.  2780.  A  bill  to  extend 
and  amend  the  provisions  of  title  31.  United 
States  Code,  relating  to  the  general  revenue 
sharing  program;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  98-179).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  H.R.  2906.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act  in  order  to 
extend  the  authorization  for  appropriations 
(Rept.  No.  98-180).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  2912.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  98-181).  Reffc.-ed  to  the  Commit     , 


tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union.         

Mr.  MITCHELL:  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  H.R.  3030.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  98-183).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DINOELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  2731.  A  bill  to  authorise 
funds  for  fLtcal  year  1984  for  carrying  out 
the  International  Travel  Act  of  1961.  and 
for  Jbther  purposes  (Rept.  No.  98-183).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PERKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  House  Joint  Resolution  203. 
Joint  resolution  to  establish  State  commis- 
sions on  teacher  excellence;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  98-184).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar.   

Mr.  MONTOOB4ERY:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  1400.  A  bUl  to  amend 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  esUblish 
new  educational  assistance  programs  for 
veterans  and  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces;  with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  98-185, 
Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
1547.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Marine  Protection, 
Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act  of  1972  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  such  act  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  1985,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  98-186, 
Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DINGELL  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Conunerce.  Committee  Report  on  proceed- 
ings against  Rita  M.  Lavelle  (Rept.  No.  98- 
190).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

<Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bUls  and 

reports  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 

printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  May 

12,  1993,  the  following  report  voas  filed  on 

May  13. 1983J 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  1510.  A  bill  to  revise  and  reform 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  and 
for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment;  re- 
ferred to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture, 
Education  and  Labor,  Energy  and  Com- 
merce, and  Ways  and  Means  for  a  period 
ending  not  later  than  June  27.  1983.  for  con- 
sideration of  such  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
amendment  as  fall  within  the  jurisdictions 
of  those  conunlttees  pursuant  to  clauses  1 

/       (a),  (g).  (h).  and  (v)  of  rule  X.  respectively 

(       (Rept.   No.  98-115.  Pt.   I).  Ordered  to  be 

\  printed. 
\^  Mr.  STRATTON:  Committee  on  Armed 
services.  H.R.  2797.  A  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Energy 
for  national  security  programs  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments;  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  for  a  period  ending  not  later 
than  June  15.  1983,  for  consideration  of 
such  provisions  of  the  bill  as  fall  within  the 
Jurisdictions  of  those  committees  pursuant 
to  clauses  1  (h)  and  (1)  of  rxile  X,  respective- 
ly (Rept.  No.  98-24,  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  JONSS  cf  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries:  H.R. 

^ 2163.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Boat 

Safety  Act  of  1971,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendments;  referred  to  the  Commit- 


tee on  Ways  and  Means  for  a  period  ending 
not  later  than  July  15,  1983.  for  consider- 
ation of  such  provisions  of  the  biU  and 
amendments  as  fall  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  that  committee  pursuant  to  clause  l(v). 
rule  X  (Rept.  No.  98-133.  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries:  H.R. 
3809.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Foundation;  with  an  amendment; 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  for  a  period  ending  not  later  than 
July  15.  1983.  for  consideration  of  such  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  and  amendments  as  fa)l 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
pursuant  to  clause  l(v),  rule  X  (Rept.  No. 
98-134,  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  l>e  printed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
3676.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
through  fiscal  year  1984  for  the  National 
Aquaculture  Act;  with  an  amendment;  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  for 
a  period  ending  not  later  than  June  1,  1983, 
for  consideration  of  such  portions  of  the  bill 
and  amendment  as  fall  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion pursuant  to  claude  1(a),  rule  X  (Rept. 
No.  98-155.  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  2970.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  to  extend 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  con- 
tained In  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendments;  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  for  a  period  ending  not 
later  than  June  15,  1983.  for  a  period  ending 
not  later  than  June  15.  1983.  lor  consider- 
ation of  such  provisions  of  the  bill  as  fall 
within  Its  Jurisdiction  pursuant  to  clause 
Km),  rule  X  (Rept.  No.  98-156.  Pt.  2).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
2062.  A  bill  to  amend  title  III  of  the  Marine 
Protection,  Research,  and  Sanctuaries  Act 
of  1972;  with  an  amendment;  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for  a  period 
ending  not  later  than  June  15,  1983,  for  con- 
sideration of  such  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
amendment  as  fall  within  that  committee's 
jurisdiction  pursuant  to  clause  Km),  rule  X 
(Rept.  No.  98-187,  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  2498.  A  bill  to  establish  a 
Congressional  Advisory  Commission  on 
Boxing:  referred  to  the  Conunittee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  for  a  period  ending  not 
later  than  June  1,  1983,  for  consideration  of 
such  provisions  of  the  bill  as  fall  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  pursuant  to 
clause  Kg),  rule  X.  (Rept.  No.  98-188.  Pt.  I). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  BOLAND:  Permanent  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence.  H.R.  2968.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
for  intelligence  and  intelligence-related  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  Government,  for  the  In- 
telligence community  staff,  for  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  retirement  and  disabil- 
ity system,  and  for  other  purposes;  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  for  a 
period  ending  not  later  than  May  30.  1983. 
for  consideration  of  such  portions  of  the  bill 
as  fall  within  Its  Jurisdiction  pursuant  to 
clause  1(c).  rule  X  (Rept.  No.  98-189,  Pt.  I). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


tions  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL 
HJl.  3020.  A  bill  to  amend  the  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 

MaOICAH.  Mr.  DiNGELL.  Mr.  Screuek. 

Ills.    MiKULSKi.    Mr.    Wydch.    Mr. 
ECKABT.    Mr.    SlKORSKI.    Mr.    Ottih- 
CER.   Mr.   Florio.    Mr.   Sharp.   Mr. 
Dowdy  of  Mississippi.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.    Mr.    Jacobs.    Mr.    Gep- 
hardt. Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Rirauk).  Mr. 
Tauke.  Mr.  NiELSON  of  Utah.  Mr. 
WiRTH.  Mr.  Richardsoh,  Mrs.  Col- 
UNS.   Mr.   Corcoran,   Mr.   Wau:eh, 
Mr.     LuKEN,     Mr.     Lelakd.     Mr. 
O'Brien,  and  Mrs.  Martiii  of  Illi- 
nois): 
H.R.  3021.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity  Act  to   provide   for   a   program   of 
grants  to  States  to  provide  health  care  bene- 
•fits  for  the  unemployed,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

130.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam, 
relative  to  the  Clean  Air  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  5:  Mr.  Prftchard.  Mr.  S'TUODS.  B4r. 
PoRSYTHE.  Mr.  HuGKES.  Mr.  Biagci.  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Natcher,  Mr.  W'yden,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  POto  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
GuARiNi,  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
SuNiA,  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Tallon,  Mr.  Bosco. 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr.  Hertel  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Prank.  Mr.  Fog- 
LiETTA.  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Mrazek.  Mr.  Swift. 
Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Eckart.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr. 
Gejdenson.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Davis.  Mt.  Pa- 

NETTA,      Mr.      FDQUA,      Mr.     MITCHELL,      Mr. 

Dyson,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Ratch- 
roRD,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana. Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida.  Mr.  Barnard. 
Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  Spratt.  Mr.  Feighan.  Mr. 
Lipinski.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Levine  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Thomas  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Ottincer,  Mr. 
McKernan.  Mr.  Towns.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
Downey  of  New  York.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Eih 
WAROS  of  California,  Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Beil- 
enson,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  Owens.  Mr.  Berman.  Mr.  Levin 
of  Michigan.  Mrs.  Boggs.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
Stokes.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Donnelly.  Mr. 
Carper,  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Cor- 
RADA,  Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Hettel  of  Hawaii, 
Mr.  Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Valentine, 
Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr.  Morrison  of  Connecti- 
cut, Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Lundine,  Mr.  BRrrr,  Mr.  Tauzih, 
Ms.  MiKULSKi,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Breaux. 
Mr.  Ortiz,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Anderson,  B4r. 
Fascell,  Mr.  MiNETA,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
HoYER.  Mr.  Bateman,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Rodino. 
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Mr.  St  Okrmaim,  Mr.  Iwurros,  Mr.  Waxman, 
Mr.  HuBBARS,  Mr.  Bobski.  Mr.  Nkal.  Mr. 
Wrttley,    Mr.    Hxfnkr,    Ms.    Oakab,    Ms. 

Smowz,  and  Mr.  Nelson  of  Florida. 
HJl.  216:  Mr.  Bilibakis. 
H.R.  679:  Mr.  Martih  of  New  York  and 

Mr.  MOBFRT. 

HJl.  1036:  Mr.  Bkbiiah. 

HJl.  1254:  Mrs.  Mabtut  of  Illinois. 

HJl.  1441:  Mr.  SENSEiraREinfKB  and  Mr. 
Wilson. 

HJl.  1596:  Mr.  Downxt  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Fbank,  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Wolpk.  Mr.  Hobton, 
Mr.  Stddds,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  D' Amours. 
Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  JErroRDS, 
Mr.  ynnww  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr. 
HUGHKS,  Mr.  LxviNE  of  California.  Mr.  Pa- 
nbtta,  Mr.  Mrazek,  and  Mr.  Ackerman. 

HJl.  1643:  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  1652:  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado. 

HJl.  1700:  Mr.  Tallon. 

HJl.  1701:  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Daob.  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Washington,  and  Mrs.  Schroe- 

DER. 

H.R.  1797:  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Martinez,  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  1920:  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Florida. 
Mr.  WoRTLET.  Mr.  Kasich.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey.  Mr.  Gekas.  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Hutto.  and  Mr.  Olin. 

H.R.  1937:  Mr.  Tallon. 

H.R.  2054:  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr. 
Morrison  of  Connecticut. 


H.R.  2076:  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York.  Mr. 
PoBTEB,  Mr.  Wylie.  Mr.  Ouarini.  Mr.  Fazio. 
and  Mr.  Clinger. 

H.R.  2131:  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Swirr. 

H.R.  2163:  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Weaver.  Mr. 
Jeitords,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Brbaux,  Mr. 
Forsythe.  and  Mr.  Hurra 

H.R.  2676:  Mr.  Hughes.     ' 

HJl.  2722:  Mr.  Hughes.    . 

H.R.  2809:  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Qun.  Mr. 
Regula.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Young  of  Alaslui. 
Mrs.  Schroeder.  Mr.  Mica.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr. 
Murtha.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
CoELHO.  Mr.  LujAN.  Mr.  Thomas  of  Georgia, 
and  Mr.  Foley. 

H.R.  2852:  Mr.  Sensenbrenner  and  Mr. 
Sawyer. 

H.R.  2992:  Mr.  Fascell. 

H.R.  3002:  Mr.  Huckaby  and  Mrs.  Bocgs. 

HJ.  Res.  103:  Mr.  Fascell. 

H.J.  Res.  139:  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Nich- 
ols. Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  ShelA,  Mr.  Hefner. 
Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Richardson,  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  Broyhill, 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Daniel.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Fuppo.  and  Mr. 
Robinson. 

H.  Con.  Res.  95:  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr, 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Kildee.  Mr. 
Roe.  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Matrqules,  Mr. 
O' Amours,  Mr.  Walgren,  Ms.  .Mikulski, 
Mrs.  Boxer,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr.  Smith  of  Flori- 
da. Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  McNulty. 
Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Lehman  of 


\ 


California.  Mr.  McGratr.  Mr.  LaLMs,  Mr. 
Hall  of  Ohio.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Matsvi. 
Mr.  LoEFFLER.  Mr.  Hertel  of  Michigan,  and 
Mr.  Harkin. 

H.  Con.  Res.  112:  Mr.  Herman.  Mr.  Hoyer. 
Ms.  Kaftub.  and  Mr.  Lehman  of  Florida. 

H.  Res.  17:  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Campbell. 
Mr.  CoNABLE.  Mr.  Dorgan.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
Alabama.  Mr.  Fuppo.  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Oun.  and  Bdr. 
Rostenkowski. 

R.  Res.  155:  Mr.  Carper.  Mr.  DeWine.  Mr. 
Strattom,  Mr.  Traxler,  and  Mr.  Udall. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti-' 
tions   and   papers   were   laid   on   the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

93.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
XifAincil  of  the  County  of  Maui,  Hawaii,  rela- 
tive to  native  Hawaiians;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

94.  Also,  petition  of  the  Tinian  Land 
Owner's  Association,  Tinian,  Northern 
Marina  Islands,  relative  to  compensation  for 
pfivate  property;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

95.  Also,  petition  of  the  Commission  to 
Study  Professional  Boxing  and  Wrestling  in 
Rhode  Island,  Providence,  R.I.,  relative  to 
professional  lx>xing  and  wrestling  in  Rhode 
Island;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  Education  and 
Labor. 


ROLE     OF     FEDERAL     GOVERN- 
MENT   IN    EDUCATION    EXCEL- 

_ LENCE 


HON.  LCS  AuCOIN 

OF  ORXOON 

nr  TBI  Housx  of  reprssditativks 
Monday.  May  16, 1983 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  is  poised  on  the  brinli  of 
a  technological  revolution,  a  revolu- 
tion that  will  change  the  face  of  liter- 
ally every  woriiplace  across  the  coim- 
try.  The  coming  age  will  be  one  of 
.knowledge  intensity,  and  there  can  be 
no  other  conclusion  than  that  our 
Nation  is  more  dependent  than  ever 
on  a  highly  educated  work  force. 

It  is  frightening,  therefore,  to  con- 
template the  implications  of  the 
report  of  the  Commission  on  Excel- 
lence in  Education.  The  Commission 
documented  that  graduates  of  high 
schools  and  colleges  do  not  have  the 
necessary  math,  science,  and  foreign 
language  skills  to  get  by.  I  believe  that 
if  the  United  States  cannot  prepare 
trained  minds  for  the  change  that  is 
underway,  then  the  economic,  social, 
and  military  security  of  this  country 
wiU  be  at  risk. 

If  we  do  not  teach  the  basics  now,  we 
will  pay  for  it  later.  We  will  pay  for  it 
in  higher  costs  to  American  business 
which  last  year  s^nt  over  $30  billion 
to  retrain  employees,  too  many  of 
them  high  school  and  college  gradu- 
ates with  inadequate  skills.  We  will 
pay  for  it  in  higher  unemployment 
rates  for  college  and  high  school  grad- 
uates. And  we  will  pay  for  it  in  a  di- 
minished ability  to  compete  with 
other  nations  that  understand  what 
investing  in  education  means  to  their 
economic  future,  and  are  making  those 
investments  now. 

On  April  27,  I,  along  with  George 
Miller,  Path.  Simon,  and  Tomr 
CoELHO,  introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  118,  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion recommitting  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  our  Nation's  future  by  af- 
firming that  it  is  the  national  policy 
that  the  Federal  Government  contrib- 
ute to  the  support  of  public  education 
from  elementary  through  the  second- 
ary levels. 

Hotise  Concurrent  Resolution  118. 
which  has  over  40  cosponsors,  is  in  no 
way  intended  to  usurp  local  efforts  or 
local  control  of  education.  The  resolu- 
tion is  an  effort  to  provide  guidelines 
so  that  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  can  structure  policy  and  fund- 
ing in  a  way  that  will  strengthen  State 


and  local  efforts  now,  and  in  the  years 
to  come. 

The  following  statement,  adopted  by 
the  National  Association  of  State 
Boards  of  Education,  serves  as  a  useful 
reminder  of  the  vital  role  the  Federal 
Government  has  played  in  encourag- 
ing educational  excellence.  The  state- 
ment traces  the  history  of  Federal  in- 
volvement and  calls  for  the  coopera- 
tive and  coordinated  functioning  of  all 
levels  of  government  to  insure  the  vi- 
tality of  our  schools  in  the  years 
ahead. 
NASBE's  Position  on  the  Federal  Role  in 

Education  as  Adopted  by  the  Boabo  of 

DiBBCTORS 

Does  the  federal  government  have  a  role 
in  education?  What  is  that  role?  What  are 
the  responsibilities  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment regarding  the  education  of  the  cliU- 
dren  and  youth  of  our  nation?  Responses  to 
questions  such  as  these  are  of  paramount 
importance.     . 

The  debate  over  the  "New  Federalism" 
and  the  search  for  program  reductions  to 
narrow  the  ever-increasing  federal  budget 
deficit  have  made  it  imperative  to  consider 
carefully  the  federal  role  in  education.  Fur- 
thermore, increased  fiscal  constraints  at  the 
local,  state  and  national  levels  have  caused  a 
reexamination  of  priorities  for  education  ex- 
penditures. 

Our  nation's  commitment  to  education  is 
not  new.  Since  the  ruling  class  in  this  coun- 
try is  its  citizens,  a  major  concern  of  our 
founding  fathers  was  how  to  educate  these 
citizens  to  ensure  that  they  might  effective- 
ly govern  themselves.  Because  "luiowledge 
is  in  every  country  the  surest  basis  of  public 
happiness."  George  Washington  in  the  first 
annual  presidential  address  to  the  Congress, 
stated  that  nothing  better  deserved  congres- 
sional patronage  than  the  promotion  of  sci- 
ence and  literature.  A  lodestar  of  his  politi- 
cal philosophy  was  his  belief  that  education 
is  an  essential  attribute  of  a  democratic  soci- 
ety and  contributes  to  the  security  of  a  free 
people.  In  his  Farewell  Address  he  again 
urged  Congress  to  promote  "as  an  object  of 
primary  importance,  institutions  for  the 
general  diffusion  of  knowledge."  because  "it 
is  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  en- 
lightened." 

Washington's  concern  with  education  has 
been  shared  by  our  national  leaders  ever 
since,  resulting  in  extensive  federal  involve- 
ment in  education,  beginning  with  the  Land 
Ordinance  of  1785  which  provided  that  cer- 
tain lands  in  each  new  state  be  set  aside  for 
public  education.  The  Morrill  Act  of  1862— 
the  land  grant  college  act— promoted  educa- 
tion in  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts. 
The  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917,  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  Vocational  Education  Act.  fos- 
tered schooling  for  a  variety  of  occupations. 
In  the  1940s,  federal  concern  for  the  educa- 
tion of  our  returning  veterans  resulted  in 
the  Pull  Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1948— the  GI  Bill.  The  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1959  was  designed  to  pro- 
mote math,  science  and  language  instruc- 
tion. In  1965,  the  federal  commitment  to 


equal  educational  opportunity  led  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act.  These  examples  suggest 
some  of  the  critical  national  purposes  un- 
derlying the  federal  role  in  education,  rang- 
ing from  economic  development  to  national 
security  to  ensuring  an  equitably  educated 
citizenry. 

Much  of  the  mrrent  debate  over  the  fed- 
eral role  in  education  is  based  on  a  misuip- 
derstanding  of  the  provision  of  the  Tenth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  re- 
serves to  the  state  those  powers  not  specifi- 
cally granted  to  the  federal  government. 
That  amendment  does  not  prohibit  federal 
government  financing  of  education,  any 
more  than  the  Constitutional  provision  for 
a  state  militia  prohibits  federal  financing  of 
the  National  Guard.  Indeed,  widespread  na- 
tional agreement  exists  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment should  play  an  important  role  in' 
education.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  define 
that  role  in  terms  of  national  needs  and  as- 
pirations and  to  coordinate  federal,  state 
and  local  government  responsibilities. 

In  a  country  with  a  rich  and  diverse  edu- 
cational system  that  offers  a  mosaic  of  op- 
portunities to  students  rather  than  assign- 
ing them  to  a  predetermined  role,  and 
which  is  committed  to  citizen  leadership  at 
the  state  and  local  level,  widespread  agree- 
ment exists  as  to  the  overall  goals  of  our 
educational  system.  iLindergarten  through 
post-doctoral.  In  abroad  outline  this  consen- 
sus holds  that: 

1.  All  students  should  have  access  to  a  free 
public  education  regardless  of  sex.  tiandi- 
capping  condition,  race,  national  origin,  or 
economic  background. 

2.  Students  should  leave  secondary  school 
with  an  education  that  includes  mastery  of: 

(a)  the  basic  skills  of  reading,  writing, 
mathematics; 

(b)  an  understanding  of  United  States  his- 
tory, and  an  overview  of  the  history,  geogra- 
phy, and  culture  of  other  countries; 

(c)  an  understanding  of  science  and  tech- 
nology; 

(d)  the  ability  to  reason  and  solve  prob- 
lems; 

(e)  an  understanding  of  our  government; 

(f )  an  appreciation  of  the  arts  and  human- 
ities. 

3.  Students  should  have  the  opportunity 
in  the  first  twelve  grades  to  prepare  ade- 
quately for  worli.  further  training,  or  addi- 
tional education  in  institutions  of  higher 
education. 

4.  The  educational  system  should  be  one 
which: 

(a)  provides  a  reasonably  appropriate 
number  of  doctors,  carpenters,  math  teach- 
ers, computer  experts— a  diversity  of  work- 
ers; 

(b)  is  accessible  to  those  who  have  left 
formal  schooling  and  who  wish  to  return  to 
the  educational  system  at  a  later  date; 

(c>  encourages  students  of  all  abilities  to 
reach  for  higher  levels  of  achievement. 

5.  The  educational  system  should  set 
standards,  as  well  as  encourage  and  recog- 
nize achievement. 

How  do  the  various  governmental  entities 
work  together  to  achieve  these  ends,  and 
how  can  they  achieve  them  at  a  time  of  dra- 
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matk  change  in  the  world?  We  are  living  in 
a  nation  which  is  on  the  brlnli  of  an  explo- 
sion of  new  Icnowledge.  We  are  also  experi- 
encing an  increasingly  transient  population, 
a  dramatic  shift  in  demographics,  far  great- 
er pupil  awareness  of  possibilities  and  im- 
ponlbilities  for  their  world,  and  a  growing 
disparity  in  the  distribution  of  world  re- 
sources. Our  national  survival  depends  on 
the  capacity  of  our  citizens  and  government 
to  respond  to  these  conditions. 

If  we  loolc  at  our  objectives  for  education 
against  this  backdrop,  it  is  clear  that  all 
levels  of  government  must  function  coopera- 
tively and  in  a  coordinated  fashion. 

The  federal  role  should  be  one  of  national 
leadership  .and  coordination  based  on  an 
awareness  of  national  needs.  As  in  the  past, 
it  should  include  concerns  for  access  and 
equity,  support  for  special  populations, 
human  capital  development,  research,  inno- 
vation and  development  activities.  The  fed- 
eral government  has  the  widest  financial 
base,  broadest  perspective  on  national 
nee<te,  the  ability  to  distribute  resources  eq- 
uitably, and  the  responsibility  to  protect  na- 
tional concerns. 

Federal  financial  assistance  should  supple- 
ment the  efforts  of  states  and  local  school 
districts,  and  federal  education  legislation 
would  contain  provisions  which  conform  to 
the  following  guidelines: 

1.  Flexibility  should  be  allowed  both  SEAs 
and  LEAs  under  both  federal  statutes  and 
regulations: 

2.  Programs  with  similar  purposes  and 
reaching  a  common  population  should  be 
consolidated: 

3.  Forward-funding  should  be  maintained 
with  no  rescissions  or  deferrals,  in  order  to 
meet  the  planning  needs  of  states  and  local 
districts; 

4.  Fiscal  accountability  and  audit  responsi- 
bilities should  be  clearly  defined; 

5.  Whenever  possible,  federal  funds 
should  flow  through  SEAs  so  that  state  and 
local  programs  may  be  coordinated: 

6.  Federal  mandates  should  provide  ade- 
quate funding  to  SEAs  and  LEAs  to  imple- 
ment the  mandates. 

The  federal  role  in  education  should  be 
coordinated  with  the  states'  efforts.  The 
states  should  set  educational  standards  and 
evaluate  their  educational  progams.  They 
should  provide  demonstration  and  dissemi- 
nation projects,  collect  data,  increase  educa- 
tional quality,  provide  funds  to  equalize 
educational  opportunity  within  each  state, 
allocate  federal  funds  within  the  state,  and 
coordinate  reporting  or  accounting  for  these 
fimds  to  the  federal  government. 

The  role  of  the  local  school  board  or  gov- 
ernment should  be  to  set  educational  stand- 
ards for  its  district:  operate  school  pro- 
grams; respond  to  parental,  student  and 
community  concerns;  provide  local  financial 
management  and  accountability,  and  pro- 
vide financial  support  for  district  programs. 

To  meet  our  country's  educational  goals, 
each  level  of  government  must  contribute  to 
the  whole.  The  local  school  district,  with  its 
■Knowledge  of  district  needs,  has  the  respon- 
sibility to  operate  the  schools.  The  state, 
based  on  an  awareness  of  local  needs  must 
provide  leadership,  set  standards,  and  pro- 
vide financial  support.  The  federal  govern- 
ment should  be  supportive  of  lx>th  states 
and  local  districts,  and  should  address  na- 
tional needs,  provide  for  research  and  as- 
sessment, ensure  access  to  the  educational 
system,  and  provide  a  broad  base  of  finan- 
cial support. 

Such  a  coordinated  and  mutually  support- 
ive system  would  strengthen  the  total  edu- 
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cational  enterprise  and  do  much  to  develop 
our  most  valued  resource— the  citizens  of 
the  nation. 

If  education  is  Will  and  Ariel  Durant's 
"transmission  of  civilization,"  and  if  educa- 
tion contributes  to  the  security  of  a  free 
constitution,  then  il  is  also  educatar  George 
Peabody's  "debt  due  from  presen^to  futiire 
generations."  Our  Job  as  a  nation,  .indeed  as 
a  federal  government,  is  toVensure'  that  this 
debt  is  paid  in  sound  currency.* 
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enforcement  agents  put  their  lives  on 
the  line  for  us  every  day.  and  surely 
we.  owe  them— and  ourselves— a  modi- 
cum of  protection. 

\.  hope  that  even  more  of  our  col- 
leagues will  join  in  sponsoring  this 
life-or-death  legislation  and  in  working 
to  bring  it  to  the  floor.  L?*^  vs  imder- 
score  the  words  of  support  which  we 
speak  during  National  Police  Week 
with  action  on  their  behalft* 


BAN  ARMOR-PIERCING  BULLETS 


HON.  JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

OP  RKW  JKRSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16. 1983 

•  Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  National 
Police  Week.  May  15  to  20,  is  an  ap- 
propriate time  to  discuss  an  issue  of 
keen  importance  to  law  enforcement' 
officers  all  over  the  country:  bullets 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  penetrat- 
ing bulletproof  vests  of  the  type  usual- 
ly worn  by  police. 

I  think  that  it  is  a  scandal  that  these 
devices,  which  have  no  legitimate 
sporting  purpose  and  in  fact  are  de- 
sivied  specifically  to  kill  human 
beings,  are  allowed  to  circulate  on  the 
open  market  with  no  restriction  other 
than  the  manufacturers's  assertions 
that  only  law  enforcement  agencies 
ought  to  buy  them.  These  lethal  prod- 
ucts should  not  exist  at  all.  but  if  they 
must,  they  certainly  should  be  avail- 
able only  to  law  enforcement  people. 
If  we  cannot  prevent  their  falling  into 
the  hands  of  criminals  in  any  other 
way.  we  should  prevent  their  manufac- 
ture or  sale. 

Mr.  Speaker,  events  over  the  last 
year  or  so  in  my  home  State  of  New 
Jersey  help  bring  home  the  vital  im- 
portance of  these  bullets.  We  have 
seen  instances  of  officers  who  were 
not  wearing  bulletproof  vests  killed, 
and  at  least  one  instance  in  which 
body  armor  saved  the  life  of  an  officer 
who  was  wearing  it.  Towns  in  my  own 
district  and  elsewhere  have  conducted 
successful  fundraising  drives  to  equip 
their  police  with  protective  body 
armor.  Just  as  the  people  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  (]oing  now.  It 
is  a  scandal,  then,  that  we  still  permit 
the  indiscriminate  distribution  of  bul- 
lets which  render  this  lifesaving 
equipment  useless. 

Since  our  distinguished  colleague. 
Mr.  BiAGGi,  brought  national  attention 
to  the  threat  these  special  bullets  pose 
not  only  to  polled  but  to  the  public  in 
general,  a  number  of  States  have 
passed  legislation  against  them.  I  am 
proud  to  be  one  of  the  sponsors  of  his 
H.R.  953  as  well  as  sponsor  of  a  bill  of 
my  own,  H.R.  641;  I  also  gave  testimo- 
ny in  favor  of  such  legislation  during 
the  last  Congress.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  we  will  deal  with  this  legislation, 
sponsored  by  over  100  of  our  col- 
leagues, before  any  more  police  deaths 
bring  home  to  us  the  need  for  it.  Law 


MR.  LARRY  A.  WREYFORD 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OP  CAUPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16, 1983 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a 
great  degree,  we  in  the  Congress  must 
function  as  the  people's  watchdog  on 
the  Federal  bureaucracy,  the  eyes  and 
ears— and  the  voice— of  our  constitu- 
ents on  this  Government.  Thanks  to 
our  work  in  this  capacity,  countless  in- 
stances of  wrongdoing  or  simple  mis- 
management have  been  exposed  over 
the  yearsi- 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  natural  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  all  of  us  to  focus 
on  what  went  wrong.  Today  I  am  very 
happy  to  draw  to  the  House's  atten- 
tion an  instance  where  things  have 
gone  right— and  much  to  the  benefit 
of  the  American  taxpayer. 

An  employee  at  McClellan  Air  Force 
Base  in  Sacramento,  Calif.,  has  been 
credited  with  an  idea  that  will  save  the 
Air  Force  nejwly  $110  million  over  a  2- 
year  pejiod.  This  is  a  story  of  a  consci- 
entious Government  employee  who 
turned  his  years  of  experience,  consid- 
erable skill  and  good  sense  to  ways  to 
make  things  work  better,  and  in  this 
we  all  benefit. 

Mr.  Larry  A.  Wreyford  of  Sacramen- 
to is  a  program  manager  for  aircraft 
ground  support  generators  and  other 
equipment  at  McClellan  Air  Force 
Base.  His  dedication  will  save  taxpay- 
ers money  and  facilitate  the  oper- 
ations at  Air  Force  bases  across  the 
country  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Wreyford,  a  native  of  Texas,  en- 
tered military  service  in  1942.  He  was  a 
B-17  pilot  in  the  305th  bomb  group  of 
the  8th  Air  Force  during  World  War 
II.  He  was  shot  down  over  Germany 
on  September  3.  1944  and  was  a  pris- 
oner of  war  at  Stalag  Luft-1  until  lib- 
erated by  the  Russians  in  May  1945. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  he 
began  a  logistics  career  with  the  Air 
Force  that  has  continued  to  this  day. 
Following  his  retirement  from  uni- 
form service  in  May  1963.  he  began  his 
civil  service  career  at  McClellan  Air 
Force  Base  in  1964. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  use  this  op- 
portunity today  to  express  respect  for 
Mr.  Wreyford,  who  has  given  years  of 
outstanding  public  service  to  the  Air 
Force  and  to  this  Nation.  He  is  ad- 
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mired  by  his  coworkers  and  held  in 
very  high  esteem  bythe  entire  McClel- 
lan Air  Force  Base  community.  Today, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  by  the  Sac- 
ramento Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
Washington,  his  effort  are  being  ac- 
knowledged by  his  fellow  Sacramen- 
tans. 

On  behalf  of  taxpayers  and  the  Con- 
gress, I  wish  to  extend  warm  congratu- 
lations to  Mr.  Wreyford  on  his  out- 
standing achievement.^ 
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FRANCIS  A.  MULHERN  OF  THE 
PORT  AUTHORITY  OF  NEW 
YORK  AND  NEW  JERSEY 


NA'nONAL  SBtALL  BUSINESS 
WEEK 


HON.  DAN  SCHAEFER 

OPCOLOKAOO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  10.  1983 

•  Mr.  SCHAEFER.  Madam  Speaker, 
our  Nation  was  founded  on  the  princi- 
ples of  free  thought,  free  speech,  and 
free  enterprise.  From  this  base,  Amer- 
ica has  become-  preeminent  in  the 
world  because  we  are  free  to  work  as 
we  wish  and  achieve  what  our  talents 
will  allow. 

Small  business  exempli^es  this  tra- 
dition of  hard  work  and  achievement 
and  has  become  the  wellspring  of  crea- 
tivity in  product  development  and  in- 
novative business  practices. 

Small  businessmen  start  with  an 
idea.  They  struggle  against  the  odds, 
take  on  the  risks,  and  may  never  see 
their  hopes  come  to  fruition.  But  for 
those  that  are  successful,  the  rewards 
can  be  substantial.  In  the  meantime, 
their  successes  create  jobs  and  their 
innovations  improve  the  quality  of  our 
lives. 

The  energy  and  aptitude  of  Ameri- 
ca's small  businessmen  have  made  our 
Nation  the  leader  in  the  business 
world.  Their  spirit  and  strength  of 
purpose  are  vital  to  the  Nation's  con- 
tinued growth  and  economic  well- 
being.  I  am  delighted  that  I  have  a 
special  opportunity  as  a  member  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee  to 
insure  that  the  Nation's  innovators, 
creators,  and  entrepreneurs  have  con- 
ditions that  will  allow  them  to  prosper 
and  that  they  have  proper  incentives 
and  opportunities  for  new  ventures. 

This  week  is  national  Small  Busi- 
ness Week.  This  is  a  time  to  celebrate 
for  all  those  who  believe  in  our  system 
of  free  enterprise  and  in  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  the  freedom  to 
work  fund  achieve.9 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

ormw  jnuET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

itonday.  May  16. 1983 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Bdr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  to  give  recognition  to  a  man 
who,  for  over  three  decades,  has 
served  the  public  with  great  distinc- 
tion and  unfailing  dedication.  This 
man  is  Francis  A.  Mulhem,  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  legal  profes- 
sion who  has  accomplished  much  for 
which  his  native  State  of  New  Jersey 
can  be  proud.  Art  Mulhem  will  retire 
this  month  after  34  years  in<^blic 
service.  His  career  encompassesthose 
qualities  which  foster  an  efficient  and 
effective  government  while,  at  the 
same  time,  protect  the  public  interest. 
These  are  indeed  the  highest  ideals  of 
government  service.  It  is  therefore  fit- 
ting that  we  recognize  Art  Mulhem 
for  his  accomplishments  and  contribu- 
tions to  the  public  good. 

Graduating  cum  laude,  Mr.  Mulhem 
received  his  A.B.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame  in  1938.  Con- 
tinuing his  record  of  academic  excel- 
lence, he  went  on  to  receive  his  juris 
doctorate  from  the  Law  School  of  Har- 
vard University  in  1941.  After  complet- 
ing his  studies  at  Harvard,  he  worked 
as  a  law  clerk  for  a  private  attorney 
and  counselor-at-law  until  going  on 
active  duty  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve. 
Mr.  Mulhem  is  a  veteran  of  World 
War  II,  having  served  on  active  duty 
from  1942  until  1946;  in  1953  he  trans- 
ferred to  the  Retired  Reserve. 

After  his  service  in  the  Naval  Re- 
serve. Mr.  Mulhem  retumed  to  New 
Jersey  where  he  was  admitted  to  the 
New  Jersey  bar.  Beginning  his  career 
with  the  Port  Authority  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  in  1949.  Mr.  Mulhem 
established  himself  as  an  outstanding 
spokesman  for  the  organization  and 
unrivaled  practioner  of  general  law. 
Throghout  his  career  with  the  port 
authority,  Mr.  Mulhem  has  repeated- 
ly demonstrated  his  legal  expertise 
while  maintaining  the  very  highest 
standards  of  personal  and  professional 
integrity.  His  steadfast  devotion  and 
diligence  have  greatly  contributed  to 
the  extraordinary  reputation  that  the 
port  authority  enjoys  in  all  its  legal 
representations. 

Mr.  Mulhem  started  his  port  au- 
thority career  as  an  attomey  in  what 
was  then  the  general  division  of  the 
law  department.  In  1972,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  his  current  position  as 
deputy  general  counsel.  He  has  contin- 
ued to  hold  this  post  with  great  dis- 
tinction and  honor. 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that 
Mr.  Mulhem's  exceptional  legal  exper- 
tise has  t>een  evident  in  every  State 
and  Federal  court  case  in  which  the 
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port  authority  has  been  a  party,  as 
well  as  in  every  Federal  administrative 
proceeding  which  he  has  conducted  on 
its  behalf.  Mr.  Mulhem  has  demon- 
strated, throughout  his  career,  that  he 
is  far  more  than  Just  a  successful  liti- 
gator. In  an  age  of  legal  specialization, 
he  is  still  an  unequaled  generalist.  Art 
Mulhem's  dedication  and  outstanding 
ability  represent  the  highest  ideals  of 
his  profession. 

His  outstanding  record  of  achieve- 
ment and  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  of  service  have  made  Art  Mul- 
hem an  exceptional  public  servant 
who  will  be  deeply  missed  when  he  re- 
tires this  month.* 


DISCLOSURE  OF  NET  WORTH 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

OP  COMMEC'riCUI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16,  1983 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  have  done  every  year  since  1971, 
when  I  was  a  member  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Legislature,  I  am  today  disclosing 
a  statement  of  my  net  worth  and  an 
accounting  of  income  and  taxes  paid 
for  calendar  year  1982.  While  I  realize 
this  disclosure  goes  beyond  what  is  re^ 
quired  by  law.  I  feel  that  such  an  ac- 
counting is  a  responsibility  of  public 
office. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of 
assets,  liabilities,  and  capital  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  1982,  and  a  statement  of 
income  and  taxes  paid  for  tax  year 
1982.  This  statement  covers  myself 
and  my  wife  Barbara  J.  Ratchf ord: 

William  R.  Ratchpors  Finakcial 
Stateioent 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  assets,  li- 
abilities and  capital  as  of  December  31.  1982. 
and  covers  both  William  R.  Ratchford  and 
his  wife,  Barbara  J.  Ratchford. 
1982  income: 
William    R.    Ratchford. 
salary,  U.S.  House  of 

Representatives $60,662.50 

Barbara  J.  Ratchford, 
salary,  Arlington 

Board    of    Education, 

Arlington,  Va 15,799.82 

William  and  Barbara 
Ratchford,  rental 

income,  summer  home, 

Nantucket,  Mass 4,425.00 

William  and  Barbara 
Ratchford.  rental 
income,  residence,  2 
Johnson  Drive.  Dan- 
bury,  Conn 6,150.00 

William,  Barbara,  and 
sons,  interest  income, 
savings  accounts *.....  112.50 

Total  income 87,149.42 

1982  Federal  income  taxes, 
joint  return 17,470.69 
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1982  Vlrgiiiia  SUte  tncnme 

taxes.    Bwten    Ratch- 

ford  (nonresident  tax) 

451.88 

AasetK 

Cash: 

t 

Savings  account— Con- 

necticut    Bank      ft 

Trust  (Barbara  and 

Scott) 

52.4S 

Savinis  account— Con- 

necticut    Bank      & 

Trust  (BariMra  and 

Brian) 

1^1.02 

Savings          account- 

Wright  Patman  Fed- 

eral    Credit     Union 

(William    and    Bar- 

bara)  

S.69 

Share  draft  account- 

Wright  Patman  Fed- 

eral    Oedit     Union 

(William    and    Bar- 

bara)  

26.31 

Checking       account- 

First            American 

Bank.  Arlington.  Va. 

(William    and    Bar- 

bara)...  

2.316.20 

Savings  account— Con- 

necticut      Teachers 

Federal  Credit  Union 

(Barbara) 

6.42 

AutomobUe:  1981  Chrysler 

K-car 

5.300.00 

Household  fumishlngs: 

Danbury,  Conn,  and  Ar- 

lington. Va..  homes 

10.000.00 

Nantucket           simuner 

home.           Nantucket. 

Mass 

7.500.00 

Other 

Teacher's     retirement- 

State    of    Connecticut^ 

and  Arlington  County,* 

Va..    Barbara    Ratch- 

ford 

14.457.02 

Congressional         retire- 

ment. William  Ratch- 

ford 

18.792.27 

RealesUte: 

Home.  2  Johnson  Drive, 

Danbury.             Conn. 

(market) 

84.000.00 

Summer  home.  Nantuck- 

k 

et.  Mass.  (market) 

150,000.00 

Total  assets 

293.957.38 

UabiliUes: 

Mortgages: 

Danbury    home.   Dan- 

bury      Savings      tt 

Loan. 

42.374.93 

Savings  Bank 

41.436.39 

Danbury   home.  Com- 

mercial           Credit. 

second  mortgage 

22.971.55 

Notes     payable:     Wright 

Union 

4.000.00 

Total  liabilities 

110.782.87 

Total  net  worth 

183.174.51 

• 
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LOU  CARNESECCA 


May  16, 1983 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NZW  TOKK 
n  THI  HOOSK  OF  RKPRXSEHTATTVIS 

Monday,  May  16. 1983 

•  Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  Alumni  of  St. 
John's  University  is  holding  its  annual 
luncheon  in  the  Raybum  House  Office 
Building.  At  the  luncheon  Lou  Came- 
secca  will  be  our  guest  speaker.  As  a 
proud  alumni  of  this  fine  university.  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  this -out- 
standing American. 

Lou-  Gamesecca  has  been  named  as 
the  1983  college  basketball  coach  of 
the  year  by  the  U.S.  Basketball  Writ- 
ers, the  U.S.  Collegiate  Basketball 
Coaches,  and  many  other  groups. 

His  exceptional  coaching  ability  has 
always  been  obvious  to  those  who 
follow  college  basketball.  This  was 
demonstrated  during  the  past  season 
by  the  accomplishments  of  his  team. 
They  faced  one  of  the  toughest  sched- 
ules in  the  country  and  completed  a 
28-5  record.  They  won  the  ECAC  Holi- 
day Festival  for  a  record  sixth  time, 
the  Joe  Lapchuck  Memorial  Tourna- 
ment for  a  record  eighth  time,  and  the 
Big  East  Conference  Championship. 
The  team  set  a  school  record  for  the 
most  victories— 28— in  a  season. 

Beyond  Mr.  Camesecca's  achieve- 
ments in  the  record  books  are  his  qual- 
ities as  a  humanitarian,  leader,  molder 
of  character,  teacher,  and  friend  to  his 
players  and  others  who  come  into  con- 
tact with  him.  He  demonstrates  a  deep 
concern  for  everyone  as  individuals 
and  sees  to  it  that  the  glory  of  big 
time  college  basketball  is  enjoyed,  but 
kept  in  perspective. 

He  stresses  the  academic  side  of  uni- 
versity life  and  strives  to  prepare  his 
players  for  the  real  world  challenges 
they  will  be  facing  throughout  their 
lives. 

He  is  also  a  goodwill  ambassador  for 
the  United  States.  He  is  currently 
chairman  of  the  International  Basket- 
ball Committee  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Basketball  Coaches.  He  has 
taken  teams  of  college  players  on 
tours  of  Spain.  Yugoslavia,  Angola, 
and  Italy.  He  has  also  conducted  clin- 
ics and  sch(x>ls  in  Spai^,  Portugal, 
Italy.  Yugoslavia,  Canada.  Brazil,  and 
Argentina. 

It  is  an  honor  to  have  this  success- 
ful, dedicated,  respected  American  as  a 
fellow  alumnus.* 


REVEREND  MONSIGNOR  FRAN- 
CIS J.  BEEDA.  S.T.L.,  ELEVA- 
TION TO  PRELATE  OF  HONOR 


May  16, 1983 

Chaplain  o£  Caravan  4  of  the  Interna- 
tional Order  of  Alhambra.« 


HON.  FRANK  HARRISON 

OP  PKHN STLVAHIA 

a 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  RKPRISEMTATIVBS 

Monday,  May  16, 1983 

•  Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Simday,  May  15,  the  parishioners  of 
Sacred  Heart  Church  in  Wilkes-Barre 
honored  their  pastor,  the  Reverend 
Monsignor  Francis  J.  Beeda,  S.T.L.,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  elevation  to  the 
rank  of  Prelate  of  Honor. 

Monsignor  Beeda  has  been  pastor  of 
Sacred  Heart  Church  since  1974.  Prior 
to  that,  he  was  an  assistant  pastor 
there  for  9  years.  On  March  14  of  this 
year,  he  was  named  a  Prelate  of  Honor 
by  His  Holiness,  Pope  John  Paul  II. 

Monsignor  Beeda.  who  is  the  young- 
est Slovak  Prelate  in  the  United 
States,  was  bom  in  Scranton,  the  son 
of  Roman  and  Anna  Duchak  Beeda. 
He  graduated  from  Central  High 
School.  Scranton,  studied  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Scranton,  and  entered 
Christ  the  King  Seminary  in  1956.  In 
1958,  the  late  Bishop  of  Scranton,  the 
Most  Reverend  Jerome  D.  Hannon, 
sent  him  to  the  North  American  Col- 
lege in  Rome  to  complete  his  priestly 
studies.  He  received  his  licentiate  in 
Sacred  Theology  from  the  Pontificial 
Gregorian  University.  He  was  ordained 
a  priest  in  St.  Peter's  BasilidL,  Rome, 
on  December  20,  1961,  by  Archbishop 
Martin  J.  O'Connor,  a  former  pastor 
of  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Wilkes-Barre 
and  then  rector  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can College. 

Monsignor  Beeda  celebrated  his  first 
solemn  mass  at  St.  Clement's  Basilica, 
where  St.  Cyril,  one  of  the  patrons  of 
Slovakia,  is  buried. 

He  celebrated  his  first  mass  in  his 
home  parish  of  Holy  Family,  Scran- 
ton, on  July  22,  1962.  His  first  priestly 
assignment,  in  the  summer  of  1962  was 
at  St.  Patrick's  Church  in  Wilkes- 
Barre.  Prom  September  1962  through 
September  1965.  he  served  as  assistant 
pastor  at  St.  Joseph's  Slovak  Parish  in 
Nanticoke.  In  September  1965,  he 
was  assigned  to  Sacred  Heart  Church 
in  Wilkes-Barre,  where  he  continues  to 
minister  to  the  people  of  God. 

Monsignor  Beeda  is  a  former  profes- 
sor at  College  Misericordia,  Dallas, 
Pa.,  and  St.  Pius  X  Seminary  in 
Dalton.  He  has  also  taught  at  Bishop 
Hoban  High  School,  Wilkes-Barre, 
where  he  now  serves  as  secretary  to 
the  board  of  pastors. 

Monsignor  Beeda  is  a  member  of  all 
the  Slovak  fraternal  organizations  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  He 
serves  as  National  Chaplain  of  the 
Ladles'  Pennsylvania  Slovak  Catholic 
Union  and  is  a  member  of  the  Fourth 
Degree    Knights    of    Columbus    and 


NATIONAL  NURSING  HOME 
WEEK 


HON.  NORMAN  SISISKY 

OP  vnoiinA 
IK  THK  HOUSE  OF  RXPRXSENTATITES 

Monday.  May  16,  1983 
•  Mr.  SISISKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
spirit  of  National  Nursing  Home 
Week,  I  want  to  commend  nursing 
homes  in  the  United  States  for  provid- 
ing invaluable  health  services  for  an 
estimated-  1.4  million  ntirsing  home 
residents. 

About  30  years  ago  a  small  group  of 
nursing  hom^'^set  out  to  increase 
public  awareness  of  nursing  homes 
and  the  nursing  home  residents.  This 
efforts  resulted  in  the  first  National 
Nursing  Heme  Week.  This  ji>ear  over 
19,000  nursing  homes  across  the 
Nation  are  observing  National  Nursing 
Home  Week. 

The  purpose  of  this  observation  re- 
mains the  same:  To  recognize  the  resi- 
dents of  the  nursing  homes;  to  remind 
the  public  that  these  residents  are  still 
vital  members  of  our  communities;  to 
en(»urage  visitation  to  these  homes; 
and  finally  to  bring  attention  to  the 
quality  health  care  which  these  homes 
provide  these  special  citizens. 

Over  the  past  year.  I  have  had  the 
great  privilege  of  meeting  many  nurs- 
ing home  residents  in  my  district. 
Their  views  have  helped  me  personally 
in  my  work  here.  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  thank  each  of  them.  I  also 
want  to  applaud  nursing  home  staffs 
for  their  dedication  to  insuring  that 
these  homes  are  as  much  like  home  as 
possible.  For  citizens  in  need  of  long 
term  care,  nursing  homes  meet  that 
need.  They  do  it  well  and  often  under 
difficult  circumstances.  National  Nurs- 
ing Home  Week  is  a  fitting  reminder 
of  the  contribution  nursing  homes 
provide.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MISS  MARY 
YORK:  AN  OUTSTANDING  EDU- 
CATOR RETIRES 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OP  MISSOURI 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16, 1983 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  Mary 
York  will  retire  on  June  10.  1983  from 
the  St.  Louis  public  schools,  after  47 
years  of  service.  Her  career  has  been 
multidimensional  as  she  has  contribut- 
ed her  expertise  in  a  variety  of  roles 
within  the  St.  Louis  public  schools  and 
in  the  national  educational  communi- 
ty. In  this  connection,  she  has  served 
as  a  teacher,  consultant,  principal,  di- 
rector, supervisor,  acting  executive  di- 
rector, instructional  facilitator,  man- 
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ager.      university      instructor,      and 
author. 

She  began  her  career  as  a  substitute 
teacher  in  the  St.  Louis  public  schools. 
Subsequently,  she  was  assigned  as  a 
permanent  teacher  and  taught  at 
Grant  School  in  South  St.  Louis;  Ash- 
land School  in  North  St.  Louis,  and  at 
the  South  Grand  Reading  Clinic 
where  she  later  returned  as  its  direc- 
tor. Miss  York  has  provided  leadership 
in  the  St.  Louis  public  schools  in  a 
number  of  supervisory  positions.  She 
has  served  as  a  social  studies  consult- 
ant; principal.  Lowell  School;  general 
consultant.  South  Grand  District;  cur- 
riculimi  supervisor;  acting  executive 
director,  division  of  curriculum  serv- 
ices; instructional  facilitator,  area  II; 
and  as  manager  of  performance  stand- 
ards, division  of  instructional  planning 
and  program  development. 

In  the  course  of  her  duties  as  a  cur- 
riculum supervisor  in  the  division  of 
curriculum  services  and  as  a  member 
of  the  instructional  planning  portion 
of  the  Committee  for  Desegregation  of 
the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools,  Miss 
York  was  actively  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  proposals  and  cur- 
riculum designs  for  several  of  the 
magnet  schools  which  have  been  im- 
plemented in  St.  Louis.  As  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Comprehensive 
Competency  Based  Education  and  as  a 
facilitator  on  special  assigimient.  Miss 
York  guided  and  facilitated  the  devel- 
opment of  the  performance  standards 
program.  In  her  present  position  with 
instructional  planning  and  program 
development,  she  is  currently  manag- 
ing and  supervising  the  first  year  of 
implementation  of  the  comprehensive 
competency  based  education  program 
at  benchmark  levels— primary  III, 
grades  5,  8,  and  10— throughout  the 
St.  Louis  public  schools. 

Her  involvement  in  the  field  of  edu- 
cation is  not  limited  to  the  St.  Louis 
school  system  and  geographical  area. 
Teachers  from  many  States  and  coun- 
tries have  learned  about  children  and 
the  instructional  process  from  Mary 
York  in  university  courses  and 
summer  workshops  at  St.  Louis*  Uni- 
versity. University  of  Virginia  in  Char- 
lottesville, and  the  Johns  Hopkins 
Univera|ty.  She  has  also  served  as  a 
consultant  in  reading/language  arts  in 
the  Statei"^  Texas,  Maryland,  Ohio, 
Illinois,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  Michi- 
gan, New  Jersey,  Coloitulo,  and  Indi- 
ana as  well  as  in  many  other -school 
districts  throughout  the  St.  Louis  met- 
ropolitan area  and  outstate  Missouri. 

Miss  York's  expertise  in  her  field  is 
well  recognized  in  the  textbook  pub- 
lishing industry.  She  authored  the 
textbook.  "Using  Good  English"  Series 
2-8,  "Laidlaw  English  Program"  2-9. 
and  "Revision  of  Simplified  Missouri 
Constitution."  She  has  also  provided 
consultant  services  for  the  Ginn  lan- 
giiage  program,  K-8  and  the  McGraw- 
Hill  phonics  program.  With  an  educa- 
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tlonal  background  that  includes  a 
bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  Harris 
Teachers  College  and  a  master  of  arts 
degree  from  St.  Louis  University,  Miss 
York's  commitment  to  professional  de- 
velopment is  evidenced  by  her  active 
participation  and  leadership  in  numer- 
ous professional  organizations. 

As  part  of  her  commitment  to  com- 
munity service,  she  serves  as  secretary 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Brookes 
Bible  Institute.  In  addition,  she  has  re- 
ceived many  honors  for  her  many  con- 
tributions to  the  field  of  education. 
She  has  traveled  extensively  through- 
out the  United  States— including 
Hawaii  and  Alaska— Canada,  and 
Europe.  Her  continuing  enthusiasm 
for  visting  interesting  places  and  her 
interest  in  writing  instructional  mate- 
rials will  undoubtedly  keep  Mary  York 
actively  involved  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  in  Miss  York  a 
superior  educator  who  has  given  fully 
and  creatively  to  help  Missouri's  most 
precious  resource:  Her  children  and 
youth.  I  am  extremely  pleased  to  call 
attention  to  a  remarkable  educator 
who  gave  her  best  for  the  sake  of  a 
more  humane  and  richw  society 
through  educatioiL 

I  invite  my  colleagues  in  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  join  with  me  in  wishing 
Miss  York  Godspeed  and  great  success 
in  a  retirement  filled  with  tranquility, 
challenge,  and  personal  fulfillment.* 


KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 


HON.  JAMIE  L  WHTTTEN 

OP  MISSISSIPPI 

•  

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  11,  1983 

•  Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
glad  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  tribute  to  the  splendid  record 
of  our  late  friend,  Katharine  St. 
George,  long  a  Member  of  Congress.  It 
was  my  pleasure  to  serve  with  her 
during  her  years  here.  Brilliant,  pos- 
sessed of  a  fine  personality,  one  who 
attended  to  her  work,  she  was  respect- 
ed by  all. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  work  very 
closely  with  her  on  several  major  legis- 
lative matters.  As  has  been  pointed 
out  by  my  colleagues,  her  record  here 
is  one  of  real  value  to  the  country  and 
a  monument  to  her  life  in  public  serv- 
ice. We  Join  with  her  many  friends  in 
our  regrets  at  her  passing.* 


0 
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UNITED    STATES    REPRESENTED 
V  IN     INTERNATIONAL     DRAOON 
BOAT  RACES 


^ 
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HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

or  CAUTORIflA 
Df  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESDITATIVES 

Monday,  May  16, 1983 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  5  and  12,  1983,  the 
Oakland  firefighters  will  be  represent- 
ing the  United  States  in  the  interna- 
tional dragon  boat  races  In  Penang, 
Malaysia,  and  Singapore. 

The  Oakland  Dragon  Boat  Associa- 
tion team,  under  the  leadership  of 
their  President.  Lee  Tannehill,  has 
been'  training  in  their  authentic 
dragon  boat,  the  only  one  in  North 
America.  They  will  be  making  their 
third  appearabce  in  the  international 
racing  circuit  for  dragon  boats. 

Oakland's  entry  into  this  2,000-ye8r- 
old  race  began  in  1980,  when  Oakland 
firefighters  went  to  Hong  Kong,  after 
training  on  a  dragon  boat  given  to  the 
city  the  previous  year  by  the  Hong 
Kong  Taoist  Association. 

The  popular  Chinese  dragon  boat 
race  traces  its  roots  to  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.C..  when  a  legendary  poet  and 
patriot.  Chu  Yuan,  was  said  to  have 
thrown  himself  into  a  river  to  protest 
government  corruption. 

Local  fishermen  jumped  into  their 
boats  and,  paddling  frantically,  tried 
vainly  to  keep  the  river's  man-eating 
fish  from  devouring  the  poet. 

The  paddles  now  beat  furiously  in 
competition  and  the  tradition  has 
lured  international  teams  from  Aus- 
tralia, Bnmei,  Hong  Kong.  Indonesia, 
Japan,  Macau,  Malaysia,  West  Germa- 
ny, Singapore,  and  the  United  States. 

In  Penang.  a  beautiful  island  state 
off  the  northwest  comer  of  Malaysia, 
the  Oakland  team  will  compete  in  the 
traditional  heavy  teakwood  canoe- 
style  boats,  weighing  up  to  2,600 
pounds  paddled  bygcrews  of  24  mem- 
bers for  a  distance  of  1.500  meters  on 
an  offshore  course.  The  following 
Simday  in  Singapore,  the  Oakland 
team  will  again  face  most  of  the  same 
opponents  who  will  be  following  the 
Asian  circuit.  There  is  one  remarkable 
difference  in  this  competition— the  use 
of  20th  century  technology.  The  com- 
petition dragon  boats  will  be  made  of 
fiberglass,  but  will  retain  the  tradi- 
tional style  of  the  teakwood  boats 
used  in  the  Penang  races. 

Blessed  with  the  advantage  of 
having  an  authentic  boat  in  which  to 
practice  three  times  a  week  on  the 
Oakland  estuary  and  with  eight  mem- 
bers of  previous  teams  still  involved, 
the  Oakland  team,  sup^rted  by  the 
Bay  Area  cities,  intends  to  have  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  flying  on  the  win- 
ners' pole  two  Sundays  in  a  row. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  invite  all  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  wishing  these 
competitors  good  luck.  International 
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in  spirit,  local  in  talent,  the  Oakland 
dragon  boat  team  promises  to  be  our 
country's  ambassadors  of  good  will  to 
Asia.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER  PAUL 
CULL 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  ILUROIS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  16,  1983 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  congratulate  and 
honor  the  Reverend  Paul  Cull,  recipi- 
ent of  the  Waukegan  Exchange  Club's 
1983  Golden  Deeds  Award  for  out- 
standing contributions  to  community 
activities. 

Father  Cull's  distinguished  Career 
has  been  characterized  by  untiring 
energy  and  genuinely  selfless  initiative 
on  behalf  of  the  Waukegan-North  Chi- 
cago community  in  the  last  30  years. 
Beyond  his  pioneering  parish  work  as 
associate  pastor  at  Holy  Family 
Church  in  North  Chicago  from  1950  to 
1955,  the  reverend's  innumerable  ac- 
tivities and  accomplistiments  at  both 
Immaculate  Conception  and  St. 
Dismas  in  Waukegan  bear  witness  to 
his  strong  social  conscience  and  com- 
mitment to  progress.  In  addition  to 
helping  with  the  Waukegan  Head 
Start  program.  Father  Cull  chaired 
the  Lake  County  Community  Action 
Program  Board  of  Directors  and  the 
Waukegan  Area  Conference  on  Reli- 
gion and  Race.  He  also  served  as  coor- 
dinator of  Ecumenism  and  Human  Re- 
lations for  Vicariate  I  of  the  Archdio- 
cese of  Chicago. 

His  activities  on  behalf  of  the  elder- 
ly and  infirm  include  serving  on  the 
formation  committee  of  the  Lake 
Cour*y  .Council  on  Senior  Citizens  arid 
as  chairman  of  the  Chaplaincy  Service 
Nursing  Home  Committee  at  Winches- 
ter House  in  Libertyville.  For  his  work 
wit^ji  patients  at  Downey  Veterans 
Hospital— now  North  Chicago  VA 
Medical  Center— in  North  Chicago  he 
received  the  Lake  Coimty  Mental 
Health  Society's  Mental  Health 
Award. 

As  pastor  of  St.  Dismas,  Father  Cull 
reduced  the  church's  debt  from 
$100,000  to  $9,500  at  present.  Under 
his  leadership,  church  property  has 
been  used  for  a  variety  of  important 
community  services.  The  parish  hall 
has  housed  Republican  and  Democrat- 
ic gatherings.  RTA  referendum  meet- 
ings and  Governors'  public  accoimt- 
ability  sessions  as  well  as  fundraising 
performances  by  nonparish  groups 
such  as  the  Waukegan  Symphony  Or- 
chestra and  the  Waukegan  Communi- 
ty Players. 

What  this  very  abbreviated  mention 
of  Father  CuU's  activities  and  accom- 
plishments may  not  totally  communi- 
cate, however,  is  his  warm  and  caring 
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personal  nature,  his  approachability 
and  sincere  friendliness,  and  the  high 
regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  everyone 
he  has  worked  with.  He  has  earned 
the  admiration  and  respect  of  the 
people  in  his  community  by  getting  in- 
volved with  them  at  a  personal  level 
time  after  time,  while  still  remaining 
active  and  effective  on  behalf  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  In  closing,  may 
I  say  that  there  could  not  be  a  more 
deserving  recipient  of  the  1983  Golden 
Deeds  Award  than  the  Reverend 
Father  Paul  Cull,  and  I  Join  the  Wau- 
kegan Exchange  Club  in  saluting  this 
fine  citizen  for  his  many  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  community .• 
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and  indeed  for  all  schools  in  New  York 
State.* 


THE  KAISER-PERMANENTE  MED- 
ICAL CARE  PROGRAM  25TH^  AN- 
NIVERSARY 


HON.  BARBARA  BOXER 

OP  CALIPORiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16,  1983 

•  Mrs.  BOXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Friday, 
June  10,  1983,  marks  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Kaiser-Permanente  medi- 
cal care  program.  It  is  the  largest  non- 
governmental provider  of  health  care 
in  the  world.  The  program  has  provid- 
ed quality  medical  care  to  Marin 
Coimty  residents  and  has  grown  to  its 
present  120  bed,  acute  care  hospital 
with  a  staff  of  over  800  professionals 
providing  medical  care  to  one  out  of 
every  four  Martin  County  residents. 
The  Kaiser-Permanente  medical  care 
program  "remains  committed  to  the 
high  ideals  of  its  first  founders— Henry 
J.  Kaiser  and  Sydney  R.  Garfield,  M.D., 
to  continually  provide  high  quality 
medical  care  at  reasonable  costs  for 
Marin  County  residents.  Congratula- 
tions and  happy  birthday.* 


GREEN  CONGRATULATES  THE 
YUNG  WING  PUBUC  SCHOOL 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  16, 1983 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
call  to  my  colleagues'  attention  a  sig- 
nificant achievement  for  one  of  New 
York  City's  most  outstanding  public 
schools.  The  Yung  Wing  Public 
School,  P.S.  124.  attained  a  remarka- 
ble 95.75  percent  record  of  attendance, 
the  highest  in  the  city  and  State  of 
New  York.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Principal  Samuel  A.  Co&per.  P.S.  124 
has  provided  students  with  a  stimulat- 
ing learning  environment  of  high  aca- 
demic quality  enhanced  by  seriously 
dedicated  faculty  members  and  con- 
cerned parents.  This  school  has  set  a 
fine  example  for  other  city  schools. 


SENATE  COBdMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
DaUy  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conc^utiting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday. 
May  17,  1983,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  18 

9:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  a  quota  increase  to 
the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

SD-I92 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Governmental  Efficiency  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  status  of 
emergency  preparedness  in  the  Wash- 
ington, O.C.  metropolitan  area. 

SD-562 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1129, 
proposed  Community  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice Act,  S.  584,  proposed  U.S.  Academy 
of  Peace  Act,  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 22,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  implement- 
ing the  objectives  of  the  United  States 
Decade  of  Disabled  Persons  (1983-92), 
an  original  bill  authorizing  funds  for 
fiscal  years  1984,  I98S.  and  1986  for 
the  Education  for  the  Handicapped 
Act.  and  an  original  bill  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1984,  1985,  and 
1986  for  the  RehabiUUtion  Act. 

SD-430 
10:00  ajn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  UrtMui  Affairs 
Consumer  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  credit  and 
debit  card  fraud  and  its  impact  on  the 
cost    and    availability    of    consumer 
credit. 

SD-538 
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Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposals  to 
provide    for    the    operation,    mainte- 
nance, and  construction  of  national 
waterways,  including  S.  196,  S.  207,  S. 
433.  S.  455.  S.  456,  S.  635.  S.  674,  S. 
812.  S.  850.  8.  878.  S.  912,  S.  987,  S. 
1028,  S.  1073.  S.  1075.  S.  1112.  S.  1131. 
S.  1157,  S.  1162,  S.  1031,  S.  970,  and  S. 
865. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 43  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
28.  resolutions  calling  for  negotiations 
prohibiting  the  testing,  deployment, 
production  or  use  of  all  weapons  based 
in  space. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To    resume    hearings    on    S.    829,    to 
strengthen   law   enforcement   in   the 
area  of  violent  crime  and  drug  traf- 
ficking. 

SD-226 
1:30  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Myles  R.  R.  Frechette,  of  Washington, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  United  Re- 
public of  Cameroon,  and  Robert  B. 
Keating,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Madagascar  and  to  serve 
concurrently  and  wtUjouV  additional 
compensation  as  Arfibassador  to  the 
Federal  and  Islamic  Republic  of  the 
Comoros. 

SD-419 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 

V^  MAY  19 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  372,  to  pro- 
rqote  interstate  commerce  by  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  in  the  writing  and 
selling  of  insurance  contracts. 

SR-253 
Govern^ntal  Affairs 
To  resurite  oversight  hearings  on  the 
management  policies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  focusing  on  the  im- 
plementation of  cost  accounting  stand- 
ards. 

SD-342 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1201.  to  provide 
copyright  protection  for  the  semicon- 
ductor chip  industry. 

SD-S62 
Joint  Ekx>nomic 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  adminis- 
tration's   future    position    on    farm 
policy. 

SD-124 

9:45  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  define 
health  care  cost  issues. 

SD-430 
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10:001 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  696,  to  provide 
for  the  ratification  of  the  Memoran- 
dum of  Agreement  between  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the 
State  of  Texas  for  the  Management  of 
the  Matagorda  Island  SUte  Park  and 
Wildlife  Management  Area  A  Unit  of 
the  National  WUdlife  Refuge  System 
in  Calhoun  County,  Tex. 

SD-406 
Foreign  Relations 

Arms  Control.  Oceans,  International  Op- 
erations, and  Environment  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  grow- 
ing trend  within  various  international 
organizations  to  produce  draft  Interna- 
tional guidelines  and  regulations 
which  restrict  or  impede  U.S.  exports. 

SD-4;19 
'Judiciary 

Criminal  La«>Subcommittee 
Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  on  S.  829,  to 
strengthen   law   enforcement   in   the 
area  of  violent  crime  and  drug  traf- 
ficking. 

SD-226 
10:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  geo- 
politics of  strategic  and  critical  miner- 
als. 

SD-366 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Curtin  Winsor,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  be  Ambassador  to  Costa 
Rica. 

SD-419 

MAY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  to  review 
developments  in  markets  for  banking 
and  other  financial  services. 

SD-S38 
Finance 

Oversight  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  efforts  to  reduce 
taxpayer  burdens. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

Legislative  Branch  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  proposed 
legislation  appropriating  supplemental 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

SD-192 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

Richard  B.  Stone,  of  the  District  of 

Columbia,  to  he  Ambassador  at  Large. 

SD-419 
Judiciary 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  orga- 
nized crime  in  the  United  States. 

SD-226 
'Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 

Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  Senate 

Joint    Resolution    73.    proposing    an 

'    amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 

United  States  relating  to  voluntary 

prayer  in  public  schools. 

SD-628 
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9:30  un. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To    resume    hearings    on    8.    839,    to 
strencthen   law   enforcement   In   the 
area  of  violent  crime  and  drug  traf- 
ficking. 

8D-M3 
10:00  ajn. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
jurisdiction. 

•  8D-124 

Judiciary 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  610,  to  encour- 
age college  student-athletes  to  com- 
plete their  undergraduate  education 
before  becoming  professional  athletes. 

SO-236 
1:30  p.m. 
Finance 

Energy  and  Agricultural  Taxation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  237,  to  allow-sur- 
face  mine  operators  to  establish  a  re- 
serve for  mining  land  reclamation 
costs  and  to  deduct  additions  to  such 
reserve,  and  S.  1006,  repeal  the  15-per- 
cent reduction  in  percentage  depletion 
for  Iron  ore  and  coal. 

SI>-215 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  patent  term  resto- 
ration. 

SD-226 

MAY  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  certain  provisions 
of  the  proposed  Mortgage  Retirement 
Account  Act. 

SD-538  , 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Em- 
ployee   Retirement    Income   Security 
Act  (ERISA). 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

HUD-Independent  Agencies  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1984  for  certain 
programs  under  the  subcommittee's 
Jurisdiction. 

SD-124 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  resume  hearings  to  investigate  the 
use  of  offshore  banks,  trusts,  and  com- 
panies to  facilitate  criminal  activity  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

>      SD-342 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 
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MAT  26 

9:00  a.m. 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
To  meet  to  consider  pending  Board  mat- 
ters. 

EF-100.  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urt>an  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1174,  proposed 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
Amendments 

SD-538 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  problem  of  pa- 
rental kidnapping. 

SD-326 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To    continue    oversight    hearings    on 
health  care  cost. 

SD-430 
Special  on  Aging 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  certain  as- 
pects of  life-care  communities. 

8D-38S 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Governmental  Affairs 
Perm'knent   Subcommittee   on    Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  investigate  the 
use  of  offshore  banks,  trusts,  and  com- 
panies to  facilitate  criminal  activity  in 
•    the  United  SUtes. 

SD-342 
Governmental  Affairs 
Energy,  Nuclear  Proliferation  \nd  Gov- 
ernment Processes  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight   hearings  to  review 
Federal  debt  collection  policy. 

Room  to  be  announced 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
matters. 

S-407,  Capitol 
Joint  Economic 

Agriculture  and  Transportatioi    Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  farm  policy 
in  the  post-PIK  era. 

SD-124 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-628 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  with  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Edu- 
cation of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  on  consolidation  of  student 
loans,  focusing  on  findings  of  GAG 
studies  mandated   under  Public  Law 
97-301,  Sallle  Mae  Technical  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1982. 

2175  Raybum  Building 
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MAT  38 

9:80  a.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affair* 
Seeurttlea  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  1174,  pro- 
posed Public  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  Amendments. 

SD-5S8 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 10,  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
relative  to  equal  rights  for  women  and 
men,  and  on  related  measures. 

SD-638 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 

Administrative  Practice  and  Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  title  XIII,  relating 
to  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  amend- 
ments, of  S.  829,  proposed  Comprehen- 
sive Crime  Control  Act. 

SD-226 
Joint  Economic 

Agriculture  and  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  the  future  di- 
rection in  farm  policy. 

SI>-124 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold   hearings  on  plea  bargaining 
matters. 

SD-226 

MAY  27 
9:00  a.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
measures,  including  S.  654,  S.  738,  S. 
1147,  S.  1194,  and  S.  1195. 
,  SD-215 

JUNE6 
9:30  a.m. 

.  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To    hold    hearings    on    the    proposed 
*       Single-Employer  Pension  Plan  Termi- 
nation Insurance  Improvements  Act. 

SD-430 

JUNE7 
10,:0O  a.m. 
'Judiciary 

business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-226 

JUNE8 
9:30  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Oversight   of   OoVemment   Management 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  role  of  the  ad- 
ministrative law  Judges  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
related  to  social  security  disability. 

SD-342 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 


10:00  a,m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  915,  proposed 
Taxpayer  Antitrust  Enforcement  Act. 

SD-336 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
providing  for  certain  veterans'  com- 
pensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE9 

9:80  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

8D-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  geopolitics  of 
strategic  and  critical  minerals. 

SD-366 

JUNE  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  continue  hearings  on  food  safety. 

SD-430 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
and  related  matters. 

SD-226 

JUNE  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  to  examine  the  tax 
structure  applicable  to  property  and 
casualtv  insurance  companies. 

SD-21S 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  home  health  care 
services. 

SD-430 

JUNE  14      • 

9:30  a.m. 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Labor  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearing  on  proposed  legi^^on 

revising    certain    provisions    oi     the 

Labor-Management     Reporting     and 

Disclosure  Act  (Landrum-Griffin  Act). 

SD-430 

JUNE  15 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  activi- 
ties  of   the   Patent   and   Trademark 
Office,  Department  of  Commerce. 

SD-226 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  772, 

proposed  Smoking  Prevention  Health 

and  Education  Act,  and  other  pending 

calendar  business. 

SD-430 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review 
/  (  certain  health  care  and  other  services 

\  provided  Vietnam  veterans. 

^  .  SR-418 

10:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Ford   B.   Ford,   of  California,   to   be 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  Made- 
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leine  C.  WIU,  of  Maryland,  to  be  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Special  Educa- 
tion and  Rehabilitative  Services,  De- 
partment of  Education.    ■ 

8D-430 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. ^ 

SD-226 

JUNE  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  deinstitutional- 
ization of  certain  status  offenders. 

SD-226 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion revising  certain  provisions  of  the 
Labor-Management     Reporting     and 
Disclosure  Act  (Landrum-Griffin  Act). 

SD-430 

JUNE  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  19  and  S.  888, 
bills  to  revise  current  Federal  pension 
law  with  respect  to  the  rights  and  ben- 
efits of  working  and  nonworking 
women. 

SD-215 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 

JUNE  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  19  and  S. 
888,  bills  to  revise  current  Fedefal  pen- 
sion law  with  respect  to  the  rights  and 
benefits  of  working  and  nonworking 
women. 

SD-21S 


JUNE  22 


r 


9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents,  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  737,  proposed 
Joint  Research  and  Development  Ven- 
tures Act. 

SD-226 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit,  focusing  on  causes  and  remedies. 

SD-430 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  certain 
health  care  services  for  veterans. 

SR-418 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

SD-226 
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10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Family  and  Human  Services  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  the 
breakdown  of  the  traditional  family 
unit,  focusing  on  the  role  of  Federal 
policy. 

SD-430 

JUNE  27 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  author- 
izations for  refugee  programs. 

SD-226 

JUNE  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  S.  1173,  proposed 
Federal    Mine    Safety    and    Health 
Amendments. 

SD-430 

JUNE  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Patents.  Copyrights  and  Trademarks  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  Federal  Govern- 
ment patent  policy. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
legislation  providing  for  certain  veter- 
ans' compensation. 

SR-418 

JUNE30 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  juvenile  offenders 
of  serious  and  violent  crimes. 

SD-226 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  geopolitics  of 
strategic  and  critical  minerals. 

SD-366 
Judiciary 

Administrative    Practice    and    Procedure 
Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Office  of  Administrative  Law 
Judges.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

SD-562 

JULY  6 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULY  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Himian  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 


^ 
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JULYaO 
9:30  ajn. 
Latwr  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

JULY  27 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

SD-430 

SEPTEMBER  20 
11:00  ajn.  * 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  legislative 
recommendations  for  fiscal  year  1984 
from  the  American  Iiegion. 

SR-32S 

CANCELLATIONS 

MAY  17 

3:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  462,  to 
clarify  certain  provisions  of  the  Hobbs 
Act   relating  to  Federal   jurisdiction 
9ver  labor  extortion  matters. 

SI>-226 

MAY  18 
10:00  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  review  ad- 
verse health  effects  from  exposure  to 
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agent  orange,  and  other  related  mat- 
ters. 

SD-628 
2:00  p.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To    continue    oversight    hearings    to 
review  adverse  health  effects  from  ex- 
posure to  agent  orange,  and  other  re- 
lated matters. 

,    SD-628 

MAY  19 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Courts  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  bankruptcy 
matters  relating  to  the  Manville  Corp. 
in  Denver,  Colo. 

SR-418 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  consult  with  administration  officials 
on  the  midyear  refugee  numbers. 

SD-226 

MAY  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  chem- 
otherapy in  the  treatment  of  cancer. 

SD-430 

MAY  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Constitution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  81  and  S.  141, 
bills  to  revise  current  law  relating  to 
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civil  actions  for  the  deprivation  of 
righU. 

SD-S62 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Separation  of  Powers  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  to  explore  certain 
Federal  court  procedures  relating  to 
the  exclusionary  rule,  habeas  corpus, 
a&d  related  matters. 

SD-226 

JUNE  14 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  airline 
dereguation. 

SR-253 

JUNE  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  continue  oversight  hearings  on  air- 
line deregulation. 

SR-253 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Alien 
Education  Assistance  Act. 

SD-430 

JUNE  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 

SD-430 
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